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P  R  E  F  A  C  E 


The  idea  of  producing  a  dictionary  of  Byzantine  studies  was  formu- 
lated  by  the  late  Gyula  Moravcsik  in  an  article  published  in  1949  ( By - 
iantinoslavica  10  (1949]  7).  Several  years  later,  Johannes  Irmscher  de- 
veloped  this  proposal  during  a  visit  to  Moscow,  and  plans  were  made 
to  prepare  such  a  dictionary  as  a  joint  German-Soviet  enterprise;  how- 
ever,  the  project  was  never  launched.  In  1968  Peter  Wirth  in  Munich 
began  publication  of  an  ambitious  work,  entitled  Reallexikon  der  Byzan- 
tinistik,  rivaling  Pauly-Wissowa’s  Real-Encyklopädie  in  scope;  this  dictio- 
nary  collapsed  after  the  appearance  of  a  few  fascicles. 

In  America  plans  for  the  preparation  of  a  dictionary  of  Byzantium 
began  to  materialize  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  in  1980  in  conversations  among 
Alexander  Kazhdan,  Anthony  Cutler,  Speros  Vryonis,  and  Jelisaveta 
Allen.  With  the  encouragement  and  support  of  Giles  Constable,  then 
director  of  Dumbarton  Oaks,  editorial  and  advisory  boards  were  estab- 
lished,  a  preliminary  list  of  entries  was  drawn  up,  and  in  1982  an  initial 
application  was  made  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 
After  the  receipt  of  NEH  funding,  the  project  formally  commenced  in 
November  1983;  in  1984  an  office  was  established  at  Dumbarton  Oaks 
and  a  contract  was  signed  with  Oxford  University  Press. 

A  number  of  existing  encyclopedias  deal  to  a  limited  extent  with  Byz- 
antine  history  and  culture.  In  some  of  them  Byzantium  is  considered 
as  an  integral  part— but  only  a  part — of  the  subject  matter;  to  this  cat- 
egory  belong,  first  and  foremost,  the  Lexikon  des  Mittelalters  (as  yet  un- 
finished)  and  the  recently  completed  Dictionary  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Other 
encyclopedias  include  separate  fields  of  Byzantine  studies,  limited  chro- 
nologically  (thus  Pauly-Wissowa’s  Real-Encyklopädie  elucidates  the  his- 
tory  of  the  late  Roman  Empire  and  also  treats  later  authors  relevant 
for  ancient  history)  or  topically  (there  are  numerous  patristic,  theo- 
logical,  liturgical,  and  church  historical  dictionaries  and  encyclopedias 
as  well  as  reference  books  on  prosopography,  topography,  art,  and 
iconography,  including  the  Prosopography  of  the  Later  Roman  Empire,  the 
Prosopographisches  Lexikon  der  Palaiologenieit,  the  Tabula  Imperii  Byzantini, 
and  the  Reallexikon  zur  bymntinischen  Kunst).  Ours  is,  however,  the  first 
attempt  to  collect  within  a  single  work  data  concerning  all  fields  of  Byz- 
antine  studies. 

Encyclopedias  differ  in  that  some  of  them  (such  as  the  Real-Encyklo- 
pädie  or  the  Dictionnaire  d’histoire  et  de  géographie  ecclésiastiques — the  latter 
still  in  progress)  claim  comprehensiveness  of  both  information  and  bib- 
liography,  while  others  are  selective  and  therefore  more  concise  (e.g., 
the  three-volume  Dizionario  patristico  e  di  antichità  cristiane).  The  Oxford 
Dictionary  of  Bymntium  (hereafter  ODB)  was  from  the  outset  planned  as 
a  selective  dictionary  following  the  model  of  other  Oxford  dictionaries. 
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As  a  result  it  was  necessary  to  make  choices  in  three  areas:  the  number 
of  entries,  their  length,  and  the  bibliographical  references. 

From  the  very  beginning  we  limited  the  ODB  to  approximately  five 
thousand  entries.  It  goes  without  saying  that  this  is  a  number  insuffi- 
cient  to  include  all  Byzantine  names  and  terms;  thus  we  had  to  decide 
who  and  what  would  be  treated,  who  and  what  would  be  excluded. 
Only  one  category,  that  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  is  complete,  while 
a  selection  has  been  made  among  saints,  patriarchs,  writers,  places,  fis- 
cal  and  administrative  concepts,  and  so  forth.  The  decision  process  was 
long  and  painful:  we  started  it  before  the  editorial  board  was  fully  op- 
erative,  we  consulted  with  members  of  the  Dumbarton  Oalcs  commu- 
nity,  in  1986  we  published  the  preliminary  Working  Lists  of  entries  and 
distributed  this  pamphlet  to  leading  Byzantinists.  We  continued  to  make 
changes  in  the  list  right  up  to  the  time  of  galley  proofs,  thanks  to  the 
understanding  of  the  Oxford  University  Press.  The  final  result  is  com- 
prehensive  coverage  of  all  aspects  of  Byzantine  history  and  civilization, 
with  special  depth  in  subjects  such  as  bureaucratic  titles  and  fiscal  terms, 
urban  life,  and  rural  economy. 

Our  original  goal  was  to  create  a  work  of  approximately  1 . 1  million 
words,  exclusive  of  bibliographies.  We  established  the  average  length 
of  an  entry  as  two  hundred  words  and  of  a  major  article  as  one  thou- 
sand  words,  but  we  did  grant  our  contributors  some  latitude.  We  re- 
stricted  bibliographical  references:  we  requested  that  only  one  edition 
of  a  text  (the  best)  be  indicated  and  that  the  “literature”  section  include 
no  more  than  four  or  five  items.  As  a  consequence,  however,  of  adding 
new  entries  in  the  course  of  our  work,  of  increasing  the  wordage  of 
many  entries  in  order  to  permit  adequate  coverage  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter,  and  of  expanding  the  bibliographies  to  incorporate  the  most  recent 
scholarhip,  the  completed  product  is  considerably  longer  than  antici- 
pated,  a  three-volume  work  of  approximately  two  million  words,  in- 
cluding  bibliographies.  We  were  able  to  keep  revising  the  bibliogra- 
phies  until  June  1989;  in  only  a  few  instances  was  it  feasible  to  add 
references  to  new  editions,  articles,  and  monographs  that  appeared  in 
ig8g  and  1990. 

We  decided  to  divide  the  subject  matter  into  about  135  “clusters”  of 
entries  and  invited  certain  contributors  to  serve  as  cluster  leaders  re- 
sponsible  for  a  particular  topic  such  as  fiscal  system  or  geography  of 
Asia  Minor.  In  most  instances,  the  cluster  leader  was  asked  to  write 
both  a  general  survey  article  on  his  or  her  topic  of  specialization  as  well 
as  the  related  shorter  entries.  Our  reasoning  was  that  the  system  of 
clusters  would  permit  more  coherence  within  the  group  of  entries  and 
more  flexibilìty  for  these  contributors  who,  in  the  course  of  work,  were 
to  decide  which  person  or  object  was  more  and  which  less  significant; 
we  also  expected  thereby  to  lessen  repetitions  and  inconsistencies.  Cer- 
tainly,  the  system  had  its  shortcomings:  often  it  was  impossible  to  make 
a  strict  separation  between  different  clusters,  and  some  topics  appeared 
in  different  clusters,  even  under  different  names.  Some  cluster  leaders 
subcontracted  a  part  of  their  entries,  thus  multiplying  the  legion  of 
contributors.  It  is  our  judgment  nevertheless  that  this  system  helped  to 
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produce  a  certain  uniformity  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  of 
information. 

It  was  diffìcult  to  impose  a  consistent  structure  on  the  entries  and 
especially  difficult  to  decide  whether  an  entry  should  merely  state  facts 
or  should  also  include  source  references,  scholarly  discussions,  and 
scholarly  doubts.  Thus  many  entries  have  no  scientific  scaffolding  and 
supports,  while  others  are  heavily  loaded  with  scholarly  apparatus.  This 
difference  in  treatment  has  been  determined  both  by  the  preference  of 
individual  contributors  and  by  the  controversial  nature  of  certain  top- 
ics.  In  any  case,  we  tried  to  avoid  unilateral  solutions  and  sometimes 
presented  in  the  running  text,  or  at  least  in  bibüographical  references, 
conclusions  we  or  our  contributors  do  not  share. 

We  also  faced  the  difficult  question  of  to  what  extent  a  dictionary 
should  summarize  already  established  data  and  to  what  extent  authors 
should  go  beyond  the  déjà  connu  and  suggest  new  viewpoints  and  new 
solutions.  At  the  beginning,  we  set  as  our  goal  the  summation  of  ele- 
mentary  lcnowledge  about  Byzantium;  it  turned  out,  however,  that  there 
are  many  questions  that  have  not  even  been  asked  and  many  traditional 
views  that  are  not  substantiated  by  the  sources.  We  found  ourselves 
obliged  to  touch  upon  topics  developed  by  western  medievalists  but  not 
yet  studied  by  Byzantinists  and  to  question  a  number  of  traditional  per- 
ceptions  and  dates. 

Preparation  of  the  ODB  was  the  joint  effort  of  more  than  a  hundred 
contributors,  dozens  of  cluster  leaders,  and  a  handful  of  editors.  Could 
such  an  assemblage  reach  a  unified  approach  and  work  as  a  team?  We 
tried  to  achieve  such  a  goal  but  were  not  always  successful.  Over  a  seven- 
year  period  we  had  long  discussions,  both  at  meetings  and  in  corre- 
spondence;  the  editorial  board  insisted,  surrendered,  and  insisted  again, 
and  frequently  was  unable  to  find  unity  within  its  own  ranks.  Neverthe- 
less  we  hope  that  in  the  end  we  managed  to  develop  certain  general 
principles,  even  though  they  could  not  be  uniformly  applied,  partly 
owing  to  the  lack  of  data,  partly  to  the  strength  of  traditional  ap- 
proaches. 

First  of  all,  we  addressed  issues  of  chronology  and  geography.  The 
chronological  scope  of  the  dictionary  was  defined  as  the  period  from 
the  4th  to  the  i5th  century;  classical  authors  such  as  Euripides  and 
Plato  are  included,  but  discussion  of  them  is  focused  on  the  transmis- 
sion  and  knowledge  of  their  writings  in  Byzantium.  The  post-Byzantine 
tradition  (Bymnce  après  Bymnce)  was  deliberately  omitted.  It  proved  much 
more  difficult  to  set  geographical  limits  for  the  ODB  because  of  the 
constant  fluctuation  in  the  borders  of  the  empire  and  the  far-ranging 
impact  of  Byzantine  culture  and  its  contacts  with  distant  lands.  All  re- 
gions  that  at  any  time  formed  part  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  are  cov- 
ered,  as  are  sites  outside  the  empire’s  borders  that  had  significant  con- 
nections  with  Byzantium.  In  entries  treating  areas  bordering  on  the 
empire,  the  emphasis  is  on  relations  with  Byzantium  or  Byzantine  cul- 
ture.  Thus,  the  ODB  entries  on  the  Qur’än  and  Muhammad  differ  greatly 
from  their  counterparts  in  the  Encyclopedia  of  Islam,  in  that  they  focus 
on  Byzantine  perceptions  of  the  Holy  Book  and  Prophet  of  Islam.  To 
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take  another  example,  in  the  realm  of  art  and  architecture,  only  those 
churches  of  medieval  Serbia  have  been  emphasized  for  which  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  Byzantine  artists  or  architects  were  primarily  re- 
sponsible. 

The  second  principle  we  followed  was  to  make  the  entries  in  the  ODB 
interdisciplinary  in  nature.  We  wanted  to  have  entries  in  which  history, 
philology,  art,  and  liturgy  were  interwoven  and  combined;  even  short 
entries  were  sometimes  written  by  three  professionals  so  that  a  person 
or  an  event  is  viewed  from  several  vantage  points.  This  approach  is 
closely  linked  to  our  belief  that  elements  of  Byzantine  culture  did  not 
exist  in  isolation. 

This  brings  us  to  the  very  complex  problem  of  whether  Byzantium 
was  a  living,  developing  organism  or  only  a  guardian  of  ancient  and 
patristic  traditions.  The  question  is  complex  since  so  much  in  Byzan- 
tium  imitated  the  past  and  the  sources  themselves  gloss  over  changes 
and  alterations,  but  in  the  words  of  Paul  Lemerle  “to  represent  Byzan- 
tium  as  immutable  over  a  period  of  eleven  centuries  is  to  fall  into  a 
trap  set  by  Byzantium  itself”  (Lemerle,  Cinq  éludes  251).  In  fields  as 
disparate  as  literature,  military  strategy  and  organization,  science,  med- 
icine,  law,  and  philosophy,  the  editorial  board  has  taken  the  position 
that  Byzantium  did  not  merely  transmit  the  traditions  of  antiquity  but 
developed  its  own  models  and  worldview. 

A  final  point  is  that  the  ODB  includes  many  topics  not  normally  found 
in  traditional  encyclopedias  and  dictionaries.  The  editors  have  made  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  emphasize  realia  and  the  man  in  the  street  (homo 
byzantinus),  with  special  focus  on  subjects  such  as  the  family,  diet,  emo- 
tions,  and  everyday  life. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  ODB  will  provide  its  reader  with  a  body  of 
knowledge  about  Byzantium.  We  also  expect  it  to  demonstrate  many 
areas  of  study  that  are  still  underdeveloped,  unclear,  and  confused, 
and  by  so  doing  to  stimulate  the  further  evolution  of  our  discipline. 


NOTE  T O  THE  READER 


Entries  in  the  ODB  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  strictly  letter 
by  letter,  not  word  by  word.  A  space  between  words  is  thus  ignored,  so 
that  Leo  Grammatikos  precedes  Leonard  of  Chios,  but  Leo  of  Catania 
follows  Leontios  Scholastikos.  Entries  on  emperors,  popes,  patriarchs, 
and  others  with  identical  names  are  arranged  in  chronological  order. 
Cross-references,  indicated  by  small  capitals  (e.g.,  farms,  Irene),  will 
guide  the  reader  to  other  entries  that  should  offer  pertinent  related 
information.  We  recommend  that  the  reader  doing  research  on  a  topic 
also  consult  the  major  survey  article;  thus,  someone  interested  in  farms 
might  also  read  the  article  on  agriculture,  where  numerous  other  rele- 
vant  entries  will  be  mentioned. 

Some  monuments  are  subjects  of  independent  entries  made  under 
the  name  of  the  specific  church  or  monastery  (this  is  the  case  for  the 
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monuments  and  monasteries  of  Constantinople,  Athos,  and  Thessalon- 
ike),  while  others  are  discussed  in  entries  under  the  name  of  the  site 
(as  for  Mistra,  Venice,  Rome,  etc.).  Many  artists  and  architects  who  are 
not  subjects  of  separate  entries  are  discussed  in  the  major  articles  on 
artists  and  architects,  respectively.  Toponyms  are  generally  listed  under 
the  form  of  the  name  commonly  used  in  the  Byzantine  period,  for 
example,  Ankyra  instead  of  modern  Turkish  Ankara.  Modern  names 
are  used  for  sites  for  which  the  medieval  name  is  unknown  or  uncer- 
tain,  for  example,  Alahan  Manastiri,  Umm  el-Jimal. 

References  to  primary  sources  are  given  in  two  different  ways:  either 
the  work  is  cited  in  the  form  of  a  bibliographic  abbreviation  (e.g., 
Theoph.  or  De  cer.),  which  can  be  found  in  the  list  of  bibliographic 
abbreviations,  or  the  name  of  the  author  or  text  is  printed  in  small 
capitals,  to  indicate  that  the  cross-referenced  entry  will  provide  infor- 
mation  on  editions  of  the  works. 

Greek  terms  and  the  names  of  most  people  and  places  have  been 
strictly  transliterated,  but  in  many  instances  a  traditional  latinized  or 
anglicized  form  (e.g.,  Homer,  Aeschylus,  Thebes,  Nicaea)  was  used.  We 
have  also  adopted  the  anglicized  form  of  Greek  first  names  that  are 
common  in  English,  for  example,  John,  Nicholas,  Peter.  Armenian  has 
been  transliterated  in  accordance  with  the  guidelines  of  the  Revue  des 
études  arméniennes,  Arabic  and  Ottoman  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
International  Journal  of  Middle  East  Studies.  For  Slavic  languages  we  have 
followed  the  “modified  Harvard  system,”  employed  in  Byiantinische  Zeit- 
schrift.  In  Latin  we  have  used  the  initial  formju-,  rather  than  iu-,  for 
example,  jugum,  jus;  we  also  distinguish  between  v  and  u. 

The  bibliographies  are  selective  and  emphasize  monographs  on  a  given 
subject;  they  are  supplemented  by  bibliographical  citations  in  the  run- 
ning  text.  Usually  the  most  important  item  is  listed  first,  but  in  some 
cases  a  recent  book  or  article  was  added  at  the  end.  In  order  to  avoid 
repetition,  some  works  have  been  omitted  from  the  bibliography  of  an 
entry  if  they  are  listed  in  the  bibliography  of  another  entry  cross- 
referenced  in  the  text.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  many  articles  are  cited 
in  the  reprint  edition  of  a  scholar’s  articles  (such  as  Variorum  Re- 
prints),  with  the  date  of  original  publication  indicated  in  parentheses. 
For  books,  reprint  information  is  given  wherever  known.  When  pos- 
sible,  we  have  tried  to  emphasize  works  in  western  European  languages 
(especially  English),  but  where  appropriate  a  conscious  decision  was  made 
to  include  numerous  works  in  Greek,  iu  Slavic  and  other  easlei  n  Eu- 
ropean  languages,  and  in  languages  of  the  Middle  East. 

Among  the  challenges  faced  by  the  editorial  board  was  that  of  recon- 
ciling  our  contributors’  differing  definitions  of  the  term  Byzantine  and 
their  often  conflicting  terminology  for  the  successive  stages  of  Byz- 
antine  history.  In  early  drafts  of  entries  the  period  from  the  4th  to  7th 
century  was  variously  termed  late  antique,  early  Christian,  late  Roman, 
early  Byzantine,  proto-Byzantine,  and  even  late  Byzantine  (by  scholars 
dealing  with  the  history  of  Syro-Palestine  and  Egypt).  The  term  Middle 
Bymntine  was  used  by  different  contributors  to  refer  to  the  8th  to  1  ìth 
century,  the  gth  to  i2th  century,  etc.  Because  of  the  lack  of  precision 
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and  confusion  engendered  by  Byzantinists’  inconsistent  terminology  for 
the  periodization  of  Byzantine  history,  the  editors  have  tried  to  substi- 
tute  exact  centuries  wherever  possible.  In  general,  the  ODB  has  chosen 
to  use  the  term  late  Roman  or  late  antique  for  the  period  of  the  4th  to 
the  early  or  mid-7th  century  and  to  employ  Byzantine  for  phenomena 
of  the  7th  century  and  later,  but  inevitably  there  are  inconsistencies  in 
our  usage. 
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sors,  Robert  Thomson  and  Angeliki  Laiou,  have  continued  this  policy 
of  strong  institutional  commitment  and  have  also  themselves  made  a 
scholarly  contribution  to  the  ODB  by  writing  and  reviewing  entries. 
Throughout  the  long  years  of  the  project,  Dumbarton  Oaks  has  pro- 
vided  office  space,  paid  some  staff  salaries,  made  accommodations 
available,  and  offered  various  kinds  of  administrative  and  logistical 
support.  We  are  grateful  to  the  staffs  of  the  Financial  Office  (especially 
Marlene  Chazan  and  José  Garcia),  the  Byzantine  Library  (especially  Ir- 
ene  Vaslef,  Steve  Rouser,  and  Mark  Zapatka),  and  the  Department  of 
Visual  Resources  (especially  Natalia  Teteriatnikov  and  Astrid  Williams), 
who  helped  to  administer  our  grants  and  finances,  to  track  down  ob- 
scure  bibliographic  citations  and  rare  and  missing  books,  and  to  pro- 
vide  photographs  for  the  illustrations,  respectively. 

The  Advisory  Board,  composed  of  six  senior  scholars,  played  an  im- 
portant  role  in  the  planning  of  the  ODB,  reviewing  general  guidelines 
and  advising  on  the  list  of  entries  and  selection  of  contributors.  The 
advisers  have  supported  the  project  throughout  its  duration,  as  contrib- 
utors  and  especially  as  reviewers  of  entries  written  by  other  scholars. 

We  also  wish  to  acknowledge  warmly  the  important  contribution  to 
the  project  of  Gary  Vikan,  one  of  the  two  original  editors  for  art  his- 
tory,  who  had  to  leave  the  Editorial  Board  at  the  end  of  1984.  He  was 
extremely  helpful  in  the  early  phases  of  the  project,  especially  in  revis- 
ing  the  list  of  art  entries  and  in  preparing  the  initial  application  to  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 

We  would  indeed  be  remiss  if  we  did  not  pay  special  tribute  to  our 
127  contributors  from  seventeen  different  countries  whose  combined 
efforts  were  essential  for  the  realization  of  this  project.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  translation  of  entries,  we  !ooked  first  to  scholars  from  English- 
speaking  countries,  but  for  certain  specialized  topics  we  were  not  able 
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to  adhere  to  this  principle.  Many  of  our  contributors  not  only  agreed 
to  serve  as  cluster  leaders  and  to  write  large  numbers  of  entries  but 
also  were  collaborators  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  working  with  the 
editors  as  a  team  and  demonstrating  a  concern  for  the  relationship  of 
their  entries  to  the  ODB  as  a  whole. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  preparing  the  ODB  at  Dumbarton  Oaks 
has  been  the  availability  to  the  editors  of  the  many  American  and  in- 
ternational  scholars  who  visit  the  Byzantine  Library  to  conduct  their 
own  research.  Many  of  these  individuals  have  been  extremely  generous 
in  their  willingness  to  read  and  comment  upon  sizable  groups  of  en- 
tries.  Entire  clusters  were  reviewed  by  Ute  Blumenthal  (Papacy),  Rob- 
ert  Browning  (Rhetoric,  Literature,  Education),  Bernard  Coulie  (Ar- 
menia,  Georgia),  Paul  Hollingsworth  (Russian  Literature),  David  Jacoby 
(Economy/Agrarian  Relations),  Leslie  MacCoull  (Coptic  Art  and  Ar- 
chaeology),  Cyril  Mango  (Culture),  Michael  McCormick  (Papacy),  John 
Meyendorff  (Ecclesiastical  Structure,  Church  Councíls,  Patriarchates), 
Nicolas  Oikonomides  (Bureaucracy,  Athos),  Andrzej  Poppe  (Russian 
Literature  and  Geography),  Lennart  Rydén  (Hagiography),  Ihor  Sev- 
cenko  (Palaeography,  Antiquity,  Literature,  Late  Byzandne  Authors), 
Irfan  Shahîd  (Ethiopia  and  South  Arabia),  and  Rainer  Stichel  (Theol- 
ogy).  Some  scholars  in  permanent  residence  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  who 
also  reviewed  entries  are  Jelisaveta  Allen  (Serbian  Geography),  Ange- 
liki  Laiou  (Economy,  Family,  Urban  Life),  and  William  Loerke  (Archi- 
tecture).  Furthermore  we  wish  to  acknowledge  the  advice  from  afar  of 
János  Bak  (who  read  the  entries  on  Hungary),  Dimitri  Conomos  (Hym- 
nography),  Elena  Metreveli  (Armenia,  Georgia),  and  Isidore  Twersky 
(Jews).  Many  other  scholars  read  and  commented  on  individual  en- 
tries;  we  regret  that  it  is  not  possible  to  mention  them  all  by  name. 

One  of  our  greatest  difficulties  was  in  reconciling  conflicting  systems 
of  transliteration  for  the  many  languages  cited  in  the  ODB.  We  are 
particularly  grateful  for  the  assistance  of  Steven  Reinert  and  Elizabeth 
Zachariadou  with  Ottoman  Turkish,  of  Sidney  Griffith  and  Peter  Cowe 
with  Syriac,  of  Robert  Thomson  with  Armenian  and  Georgian,  of  Irfan 
Shahîd  with  Arabic,  and  of  Leslie  MacCoull  with  Coptic.  Stefan  Gero 
also  counseled  us  on  the  translation  of  theological  terminology  from 
German  into  English. 

We  would  also  like  to  recognize  the  difficult  assignment  capably  ex- 
ecuted  by  Ruth  Macrides  and  Renneth  Wesche,  who  translated  from 
German  the  clusters  on  law  and  theology,  respectively. 

The  ODB  project  has  been  fortunate  to  enjoy  throughout  its  course 
the  services  of  a  devoted  and  able  staff.  Catherine  Brown  Tkacz,  who 
joined  the  project  in  January  1984  as  project  coordinator  and  then  be- 
came  project  manager,  was  responsible  for  the  challenging  task  of  de- 
signing  the  computer  programs  and  organizing  office  procedures.  In 
addition  to  performing  countless  other  duties  in  connection  with  the 
management  of  the  project  for  more  than  four  and  a  half  years,  she 
also  served  as  assistant  editor. 

After  her  resignation  in  1988,  Catherine  Tkacz  was  succeeded  as 
project  manager  by  Margaret  Scrymser,  who  had  originally  joined  the 
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staff  in  1986  as  project  assistant.  Margaret  ran  the  office  efficiently  and 
calmly  for  the  final  two  years  of  the  project,  supervising  staff  and  vol- 
unteers  during  a  period  of  constant  deadlines  and  never-ending  pres- 
sure.  In  addition  she  keyed  all  final  revisions  into  the  computer  before 
the  entries  were  sent  to  press  and  oversaw  the  process  of  bibliographic 
verification. 

Another  key  staff  member  during  the  final  phase  of  the  project  was 
Susan  Higman,  who  served  as  assistant  editor  in  1989-90.  She  was  an 
invaluable  assistant  to  the  executive  editor  as  well  as  serving  as  liaison 
with  Oxford  University  Press,  coordinating  the  checking  of  galley  proofs, 
and  performing  numerous  other  tasks.  Roberta  Goldblatt  preceded  Su- 
san  as  assistant  editor  for  a  few  months  in  1988-89. 

An  essential  part  of  the  preparation  of  the  ODB  was  the  keying  of 
more  than  five  thousand  entries,  a  challenging  assignment  because  of 
the  multilingual  character  of  the  material.  Catherine  Tkacz  and  Mar- 
garet  Scrymser  keyed  a  large  number  of  entries  during  the  early  years 
of  the  project.  We  also  wish  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  skilled 
work  of  Gerry  Guest  (fifteen  months,  1988-89),  whose  computer  ex- 
pertise  was  invaluable,  and  Leilani  Henderson  (ten  months  in  1989- 
90).  Jane  Baun  and  Barbara  Hartmann  also  did  clerical  work  for  short 
periods  of  time  in  1986. 

For  almost  two  years  (1988-90)  Leslie  MacCoull  faithfully  carried 
out  the  tedious  but  necessary  task  of  verifying  the  more  than  thirty-five 
thousand  bibliographic  citations.  Her  scholarly  background  and  lin- 
guistic  ability  made  her  ideally  suited  for  this  assignment,  and  we  are 
much  indebted  to  her.  Monica  Blanchard  of  the  Institute  of  Christian 
Oriental  Research  at  the  Cathoiic  University  of  America  made  available 
to  us  the  specialized  resources  inventory  of  the  institute’s  library  and 
helped  with  the  verification  of  Georgian  bibliography. 

A  loyal  group  of  volunteers  assisted  the  project  in  many  ways:  pro- 
cessing  new  entries,  filing  and  other  clerical  tasks,  proofreading,  main- 
taining  a  bibliographic  inventory,  bibliographic  research,  and  providing 
computer  expertise.  We  are  enormously  in  the  debt  of  this  cheerful 
band  of  men  and  women,  who  were  willing  to  undertake  almost  any 
task  at  hand.  Without  their  services  we  would  never  have  been  able  to 
complete  the  project  within  the  time  allotted.  In  order  of  years  of  ser- 
vice,  we  wish  to  express  our  profound  thanks  to  Helen  McRagen,  Peggy 
Nalle,  and  Joan  Theodore  (six  years);  Eleanor  Hedblom  (five  years); 
Jane  Woods  (three  years);  Teresa  McArdle,  Cinger  McRaye,  Betty 
Wagner,  and  Hal  Warren  (one  to  two  years);  and  Jane  Baun,  Gianni 
Guindani,  Patricia  Hardesty,  and  Paul  Hollingsworth  (less  than  one  year). 
In  addition,  Michael  Tkacz  helped  out  on  more  than  one  occasion  over 
a  four-year  period. 

A  special  word  of  appreciation  is  due  to  James  C.  Moeser,  dean  of 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Architecture  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity,  and  to  G.  Micheal  Riley,  dean  of  the  College  of  Humanities  at  the 
Ohio  State  University,  for  agreeing  to  release  Anthony  Cutler  and 
Timothy  Gregory,  respectively,  from  some  of  their  teaching  duties  so 
that  they  could  carry  out  their  editorial  responsibilities. 
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We  have  benefited  from  the  expert  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Ox- 
ford  University  Press  throughout  our  iong  years  of  common  associa- 
don.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  project  we  worked  closely  first  with  David 
Attwooll  and  then  with  William  Mitcheli  as  executive  editors  of  refer- 
ence  books.  Since  1988  we  have  had  a  congenial  working  relationship 
with  Claude  Conyers,  editorial  director  for  reference  books,  and  with 
Jeffrey  Edelstein,  who  served  as  the  Press’s  project  editor  during  the 
demanding  final  phases  of  the  project.  Among  former  staff  members 
at  Oxford  University  Press,  we  should  like  particularly  to  thank  Marion 
Britt. 

A  project  of  this  magnitude  and  duration  required  considerable  fi- 
nancial  assistance.  From  the  beginning  we  have  received  the  indispens- 
able  support  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  which 
has  provided  both  outright  grants  and  matching  federal  funds.  In  ad- 
dition  we  wish  to  thank  particularly  tlie  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation 
and  Dumbarton  Oaks,  which  supplemented  Endowment  funding  with 
generous  grants  throughout  the  seven-year  period  of  preparation  of 
the  ODB.  The  Getty  Grant  Program  of  the  J.  Paul  Getty  Trust  and  the 
Samuei  H.  Kress  Foundation  were  also  major  benefactors,  making  sub- 
stantiai  contributions  to  offset  costs  relating  to  art  historical  portions  of 
the  project.  We  are  also  most  appreciative  of  the  funds  provided  by  the 
Menil  Foundation,  the  Gordon  Fund,  Capt.  Nicholas  Kulukundis,  and 
Helen  McKagen. 


The  Editorial  Board 
September  i  c^go 
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Mt.  Mount 

n(n).  note(s) 

n. d.  no  date  (of  publication) 


neul.  neuter 
no(s).  number(s) 
nov.  novel(la) 

Nov.  November 

n. s.  new  series 
Oct.  October 
OF  Old  French 
or.  oratio(nes) 

o. s.  old  series 
P(P)-  page(s) 
par(s).  paragraph(s) 

Patr.  Patriarch 
Pers.  Persian 

pic.  pictura 
pl.  plural 
pl(s).  plate(s) 
pr.  proein 
pt(s).  part(s) 
r  recto 

r.  ruled,  reigned 

R.  Reihe  (series) 
republ.  republíshed 
rev.  review,  reviewed  by 
rp.  reprint 

Russ.  Russian 

S.  San,  Santo,  Santa 
sc.  scilicet,  namely 
Sept.  September 
ser.  series 

sing.  singular 
sq.  squarc 
SS.  Santi 
St(s).  Saint(s) 
sup.  superior(e) 

supp.  supplement,  supplemented  by 

.  .1  .  .  t  .  -L 

3.V.  SUU  VULf,  SUU  VUUU 

Syr.  Syriac 

tr.  translated  by,  translation 
Turk.  Turkish,  Turkic 
Univ.  University 
unpub.  unpublished 
v  verso 
viz.  videlicet 
v(v).  verse(s) 

(with  bibl.)  with  bibliography 
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ABBREYIATIONS 


ABBREYIATÍONS  OF  BIBLICAL  BOOKS 


Am  Ainos 
Apo<  Apocalypsc 

1  Chr  i  Chronicles 

2  Chi  2  (ihronicles 
Col  Colossians 

1  Cor  i  Corinthians 

2  Cor  2  Corinthians 
Dan  Daniel 

Dt  Deuteronomy 
Et  Ecdesiastes 
Epli  F.phesians 
Est  Esther 
Ex  Exodus 
Ezek  Ezekiel 
Ezra  Ezra 
Cal  Galatians 
Gen  Gcnesis 
Hab  Habakkuk 
Hag  Haggai 
Heb  Hebrews 
Hos  Hosea 


Is  Isaiah 
Jas  James 
Jer  Jeremiah 
Jg  Judges 

Jl  Joel 

|n  John 

ì  Jn  ì  John 

2 Jn  2  John 

3.1 n  3  J°hn 

Jon  Jonah 

|os  Josliua 

*  Kg  (3  Kg)  .  Kings 

2  Kg  (4  Kg)  2  Kings 

Lain  Lamentations 

Lev  Leviticus 

Lk  Luke 

Mal  Malachi 

Mic  Micah 

Mk  Mark 

Mt  Matthew 

Nah  Nahum 


Neh  Nehemiah 
Num  Numbers 
Ob  Obadiah 
ì  Pet  i  Petcr 
2  Pet  2  Peter 
Phil  Philippians 
Philem  Philemon 
Pr  Proverbs 
Ps  Psahns 
Rom  Romans 
Ru  Ruth 

ì  Sam  (i  Kg)  ì  Samuel 
2  Sam  (2  Kg)  2  Samuel 
S  of  S  Song  of  Solomon 
ì  Th  ì  Thessalonians 
2  'Eh  2  Thessalonians 

1  Tim  i  Timothy 

2  Tim  2  Timothy 
Tit  Titus 

Zech  Zechariah 
Zeph  Zephaniah 


ABBREYIATIONS  OF  MANUSCRIPT  CITATIONS 


Ann  Arbor  =  Ann  Arbor,  University  of  Michigan  Library 

Athens,  Benaki  =  Athens,  Benaki  Museum  (Mouseion  Be- 
naki) 

Athens,  Byz.  Mus.  =  Athens,  Byzantine  Museum  (Byzan- 
tinon  Mouseion) 

Athens,  Nat.  Lib.  =  Athens,  National  Library  (Ethnike 
Bibliotheke) 

Athos  =  Mt.  Athos,  followed  by  abbrev.  for  individual 
monastery: 

Chil.  Chilandari 
Dion.  Dionysiou 
Doch.  Docheiariou 
Esphìg.  Esphigmenou 
Greg.  Gregoriou 
Iver.  Iverori 
Koutl.  Koutloumousiou 
Pantel.  Panteleemon 
Pantok.  Pantokrator 
Philoth.  Philotheou 
Simop.  Simopetra 
Stavr.  Stavroniketa 
Vatop.  Vatopedi 
Xenoph.  Xenophontos 
Xerop.  Xeropotainou 

Baltimore,  Waiters  =  Baltimore,  Walters  Art  Gallery 

Berliri,  Kupferstichkab.  =  Berlin-Dahlem,  Staatliche  Mu- 
seen,  Kupferstichkabinctt 


Berlin,  Staatsbibl.  =  Berlin,  Deutsche  StaatsbibIiothek 
Bologna,  Bibl.  Com.  =  Bologna,  Biblioteca  Comunale 
dell’Archiginnasio 

Bologna,  Bibl.  Univ.  =  Bologna,  Biblioteca  Universitaria 
Brescia,  Bibl.  Querin.  =  Brescia,  Biblioteca  Queriniana 
Cambridge,  Harvard  =  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Harvard  Col- 
lege  Library 

Chicago,  Univ.  Lib.  =  University  of  Chicago  Library 
Cividale,  Mus.  Archeol.  =  Cividale,  Museo  Archeologico 
Glevelancl  Mus.  =  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art 
Copenhagen,  Royal  Lib.  =  Gopenhagen,  Det  kongelige 
Bibliotek 

Erevan,  Mat.  =  Erevan,  Matenadaran 
Escorial  =  Biblioteca  de  E1  Escorial 

Florence,  Laur.  =  Florence,  Biblioteca  Medicea-Lauren- 
ziana 

Genoa,  Bibl.  Franz.  =  Genoa,  Biblíoteca  Franzoníana 
Gotha,  Landesbibl.  =  Gotha,  Thüringische  Landes- 
bibliothek 

Grottaferrata  =  Grottaferrata,  Biblioteca  della  Badia 
Istanbul,  Gr.  Patr.  =  Istanbul,  Greek  Patriarchate  (Patri- 
archike  Bibliotheke) 

Istanbul,  Süleymaniye  =  Istanbul,  Süleymaniye  Library 
Istanbul,  Topkapi  =  Istanbul,  Topkapi  Sarayi  Library 
Jerusalem,  Arm.  Patr.  =  Jerusalem,  Armenian  Patriar- 
chate 

Jerusalem,  Gr.  Patr.  =  Jerusalem,  Greek  Patriarchate  (Pa- 
lriarchike  Bibliotheke) 
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Leipzig,  Univ.  Lib.  =  Leipzig,  Universitätsbibliothek 
Leningrad,  Publ.  Lib.  =  Leningrad,  Gosudarstvennaja 
Publicnaja  Biblioteka  imeni  M.E.  Saltykova  Scedrina 
London,  B.L.  =  London,  British  Líbrary 
Madrid,  Bibl.  Nac.  =  Madrid,  Biblioteca  Nacional 
Megaspelaion  =  Mone  Megalou  Spielaiou,  Ralabryta 
Melbourne,  Nat.  Gall.  =  Melbourne,  National  Gallery  of 
Victoria 

Messina,  Bibl.  Univ.  =  Messina,  Biblioteca  Universitaria 
Meteora,  Metamorph.  =  Meteora,  Mone  Metamorphoseos 
Milan,  Ambros.  =  Milan,  Biblioteca  Ambrosiana 
Moscow,  Hist.  Mus.  =  Moscow,  Gosudarstvennyj  Istoriíes- 
kij  Muzej 

Moscow,  Lenin  Lib.  =  Moscow,  Publiínaja  Biblioteka  SSSR 
imeni  V.I.  Lenina 

Moscow,  Univ.  Lib.  =  Moscow,  Naufnaja  BibIioteka  imeni 
Gor’kogo  Moskovskogo  gosudarstvennogo  Universiteta 
Munich,  Bayer.  Staatsbibl.  =  Munich,  Bayerische  Staats- 
bibliothek 

Mytilene  =  Mytilene  (Lesbos),  Gymnasion 
Naples,  Bibl.  Naz.  =  Naples,  Biblioteca  NazionaIe 
New  York,  Kraus  =  New  York  City,  H.P.  Kraus 
New  York,  Morgan  Lib.  =  New  York  City,  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan  Library 

Oxford,  Bodl.  =  Oxford,  Bodleian  Library 
Oxford,  Lincoln  Coll.  =  Oxford,  Lincoln  College 
Palermo,  Bibl.  Naz.  =  Palermo,  Biblioteca  Nazionale 
Paris,  Arsenal  =  Paris,  BibIiothèque  de  l’Arsenal 


Paris,  B.N.  =  Paris,  Bibliothèque  Nationale 
Parma,  Bibl.  Pal.  =  Parma,  Biblioteca  Palatina 
Patmos  =  Patmos,  Monastery  of  St.  John 
Princeton,  Theol.  Sem.  =  Princelon  Theological  Seminary, 
Speer  Library 

Princeton,  Univ.  Lib.  =  Princeton  University  Library 
Rossano  =  Rossano,  Curia  ArcivescoviIe 
Serres  =  Serres,  Monastery  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (Mone 
tou  Prodromou) 

Sinai  =  Mt.  Sinai,  Monastery  of  St.  Catherine 
Tbilisi  =  Tbilisi,  Georgian  Academy  of  Sciences,  Institut 
Rukopisej 

Thessalonike,  Blatadon  =  Thessalonike,  Monastery  ton 
Blatadon 

Turin,  Bibl.  Naz.  =  Turin,  Biblioteca  Nazionale 
Vat.  =  Rome,  Biblioteca  Apostolica  Vaticana 
Venice,  Ist.  Ellen.  =  Venice,  Istituto  Ellenico  (San  Giorgio 
dei  Greci) 

Venice,  Marc.  =  Venice,  Biblioteca  Nazionale  di  S.  Marco 
Venice,  San  Lazzaro  =  Venice,  Biblioteca  di  San  Lazzaro 
Vienna,  ONB  =  Vienna,  Österreichische  Nationalbiblio- 
thek 

Washington,  D.O.  =  Washington,  D.C.,  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Zaborda  =  Zaborda,  Monastery  of  St.  Nikanor  (Mone  tou 
Hagiou  Nikanoros) 

Note:  Greek  papyri  are  cited  according  to  the  abbreviations 
in  J.F.  Oates,  R.S.  Bagnall,  W.H.  Willis,  ChecMìst  of  Editions 
of  Greek  Papyri  and  Oslraca  ’  (Missoula,  Mont.,  1978). 
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Note:  A  superscript  number  following  an  abbreviation  in- 

dicates  the  edition  number  if  it  is  other  than  the  first. 

AA  =  Archäologischer  Anieiger 

AAPA  =  Artistes,  artisans  et  production  artistiqne  au  moyen  âge, 
ed.  X.  Barral  i  Altet,  vols.  1—2  (Paris  1986-87) 

AASS  =  Acta  Sanctorum,  71  voIs.  (Paris  1863-1940) 

AB  =  Analecta  Bollandiana 

ABAW  =  Abhandlungen  der  Bayenschen  Ahademie  der  Wissen- 
schaften 

Abel,  Géographie  =  F.-M.  Abel,  Géographie  de  la  Palestine,  2 
vols.  (Paris  1933-38) 

Âberg,  Occident  &  Orient  =  N.F.  Âberg,  The  Occident  and 
the  Onent  in  the  Art  of  the  Seuenth  Century,  3  vols.  (Stock- 
holm  1943-47) 

ABME  =  Archeion  ton  Bymntinon  Mnemeion  les  Hellados 

Abramea,  Thessalia  =  A.P.  Abramea,  He  Bymntine  Thessalia 
mechn  tou  1204  (Athens  ig74) 

ACO  =  Acta  Conciliorum  Oecumenicorum,  4  vols.  in  27  pts. 
(Berlin-Leipzig  1922—74) 

AclaAntHung  =  Acta  Antiqua  Academiae  Scientiarum  Hungar- 
icae 


ActaArchHung  =  Acta  Archaeologica  Academiae  Scientiarum 
Hungaricae 

ActaHistHung  =  Acta  Historica  Academiae  Scientiarum  Hun- 
garicae 

ActaNory  =  Acta  ad  Archaeologiam  et  Artium  Historiam  perti- 
nentia,  Institum  Romanum  Noruegiae 

Adhémar,  “Trésor”  =  J.  Adhémar,  “Le  trésor  d’argenterie 
donné  par  Saint  Didier  aux  églises  d’Auxerre  (VI Ie 
siècle),”  RA 6  4  (1934)  44-54 

Adontz,  Études  =  N.  Adonu,  Etudes  armèno - bycanunes  (Lis- 
bon  1965) 

ADSV  =  A nlicnaja  dreunost’  i  srednie  veka  (Sverdlovsk) 

AFP  =  Archiuum  Fratrum  Praedicalorum 

Agalh.  =  Agathias,  Hislonarum  librum  quinque,  ed.  R.  Key- 
dell  (Berlin  1967) 

Age  of  Spirit.  =  Age  of  Spirituality:  Late  Anlique  and  Early 
Christian  Art,  Third  to  Seuenth  Century,  ed.  K.  Weitzmann 
(New  York  1979) 

Aggiomamento  Bertaux  =  L’art  dans  l'ltalie  méridionale:  Ag- 
giomamento  dell’opera  di  Emile  Bertaux  sotto  la  direúone  di 
Adriano  Prando,  6  vols.  (Rome  1978) 

AHR  =  The  Amencan  Historical  Revieu> 
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Ahrweiler,  “Administration”  =  H.  Glykatzi-Ahrweiler, 
"Recherches  sur  I’administration  de  l'empire  byzantin 
aux  IX-XIe  siècles,”  BCH  84  ( 1 960)  1-111;  rp.  in  Ahr- 
weiler,  Structures,  pt.VIII:i-i09 
Ahrweiler,  Byiance:  Les  pays  =  H.  Ahrweiler,  Byiance,  les 
pays  et  les  temtoires  (London  1 976) 

Ahrweiler,  Idéologie  =  H.  Ahrweiler,  L'idéologie  politique  de 
l’empire  bymntm  (Paris  1975) 

Ahrweiler,  Mer  =  H.  Ahrweiler,  Byiance  et  la  mer:  La  marine 
de  guerre,  la  politique  et  les  institutions  maritimes  de  Byiance 
aux  VIIe-XVe  siècles  (Paris  1966) 

Ahrweiier,  “Smyrne”  =  H.  Ahrweiler,  “L’histoire  et  la  géo- 
graphie  de  la  région  de  Smyrne  entre  les  deux  occupa- 
tions  turques  (1081-1317),”  TM  1  (1965)  1-204 
Ahrweiler,  Structures  =  H.  Ahrweiler,  Études  sur  les  struc- 
tures  administratmes  et  sociales  de  Bymnce  (London  1971) 
AIHS  =  Archiues  Intemationales  d’histoire  des  sciences 
AIPHOS  =  Annuaire  de  l’Institut  de  Philologie  et  d'Histoire 
Orientales  et  Slaues  (Université  Iibre  de  Bruxelles) 

AJA  =  American  Joumal  of  Archaeology 
AJPh  =  American  Joumal  of  Philology 
AkadAthPr  =  Akademia  Athenon:  Praklika 
Akrop.  =  Georgu  Acropolitae  Opera,  ed.  A.  Heisenberg,  2 
vo!s.  (Leipzig  1903) 

AIexander,  History  =  P.J.  Alexander,  Religious  and  Political 
History  and  Thought  in  the  Bymntine  Empire  (London  1978) 
AIexander ,  Patr.  Nicephorus  =  P.J.  AIexander,  The  Patriarch 
Nicephorus  of  Constantinople  (Oxford  1958) 

Alexandre,  Pléthon  =  C.  Alexandre,  Pléthon:  Traité  des  lots 
(Paris  1858;  rp.  Amsterdam  1966) 

AIex.TralI.  =  Alexander  von  Tralles,  ed.  T.  Puschmann,  2 
vols.  (Vienna  1878-79;  rp.  Amsterdam  1963) 

Allen,  Georgian  People  =  W.E.D.  Allen,  A  History  of  the  Geor- 
gian  People  (London  1932) 

Al-Makkarí,  tr.  Gayangos  =  The  History  of  the  Mohammedan 
Dynasties  in  Spain,  ed.  P.  de  Gayangos,  2  voIs.  (London 
1840-43) 

AMAM  B  =  Allen  Memorial  Art  Museum  Bulletin  (Oberlin 
College) 

Amm.Marc.  =  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  Remm  gestarum  libri 
qui  supersunt,  ed.  W.  Seyfarth,  2  vols.  (Leipzig  1978) 
Anastos,  “Leo  III’s  Edict”  =  M.V.  Anastos,  “Leo  III’s  Edict 
Against  the  Images  in  the  Year  726-27  and  Italo- 
Byzantine  Relations  between  726  and  730,”  ByzF  3  (1968) 
5-4i 

AnatSt  =  Anatolian  Studies 

Anderson,  “Sinai.  Gr.  339”  =  J.C.  Anderson,  “The  IIIus- 
tration  of  Cod.  Sinai.  Gr.  339,”  ArtB  61  (1979)  167-85 
Andrews,  Castles  =  K.  Andrews,  Castles  of  the  Morea  (Prince- 
ton  1953) 

Angelide,  Bios  tou  Bastleiou  =  Ch.  Angelìde,  Ho  Bios  tou 
hosiou  Basileiou  tou  Neou  (Ioannina  1980) 

Angold,  Byi.  Gouemmenl  =  M.  Angold,  A  Bymntine  Govem- 
menl  in  Extle:  Government  and  Society  Under  the  Lasharids  of 
Nicaea  (1204-1261)  (Oxford  1975) 

Angold,  Empire  =  M.  Angold,  The  Bymntine  Empire,  1025— 
1204:  A  Political  History  (London-New  York  1984) 
An.Romn.  =  Anna  Comnène:  Alexiade,  ed.  B.  Leib,  P.  Gau- 
tier,  3  vols.  and  index  (Paris  1937-76) 


Ankori,  Raraites  =  Z.  Ankori,  Karaites  in  the  Bymntine  Em- 
pire;  The  Formatwe  Years,  970-1 100  (New  York-Jerusa- 
lem  1959) 

Annales  DH  =  Annales  de  démographie  histonque 
Annales  ESC  =  Annales:  Économies — sociélés — cmilisations 
AnnArchSyr  =  Les  annales  archéologiques  de  Syrie  (from  vol. 
16  onward,  title  changed  to  Annales  archéologiques  arabes 
syriennes ) 

AnnEPHE  =  Annuaire  de  TÉcole  Pralique  des  Hautes  Etudes 
AnnHistCon  =  Annuarium  historiae  conciliomm 
AnnPisa  =  Annali  della  Scuola  Normale  Superiore  di  Pisa 
ANRW  =  Aufsteig  und  Niedergang  der  römischen  Well 
AnlAa  =  Antichità  Altoadriatiche 
AntAb  =  Antihe  und  Abendland 
AnlAfr  =  Antiquités  afncaines 
AnlCl  =  L'Antiguité  classique 

AnthGr  =  Anthologia  graeca 2,  ed.  H.  Beckby,  4  vols.  (Munich 
1965)  with  Germ.  tr. 

Ant.  Nov.  =  Antony  of  Novgorod,  Kniga  palomnih,  ed.  Ch. 

Loparev  (St.  Petersburg  1899) 

Antoniadis-Bibicou,  Douanes  =  H.  Antoniadis-Bibicou,  Re- 
cherches  sur  les  douanes  à  Bymnce  (Paris  1963) 

AOC  =  Archiues  de  l’Orient  Chrétien 

Aphieroma  Suoronos  =  Aphieroma  slon  Niko  Suoroiw,  ed.  V. 
Rremmydas,  Ch.  Maltezou,  N.M.  Panagiotakes,  2  vols. 
(Rethymno  1986) 

ArchDelt  =  Archaiologikon  Deltion 
ArchEph  =  Archatologihe  Ephemeris 
ArchHistPont  =  Archiuum  historiae  ponlificiae 
ArchOtt  =  Archwum  Ottomamcum 
ArchPont  =  Archeion  Pontou 

Arg.  rom.  et  byz.  =  Argenterie  romaine  et  bymntine,  ed.  F. 
Baratte  (Paris  1988) 

Armstrong,  Philosophy  =  A.H.  Armstrong,  The  Cambridge 
History  of  Later  Greek  and  Early  Medieyal  Philosophy  (Cam- 
bridge  1967) 

Arnakis,  Othomanoi  =  G.G.  Arnakis,  Hoi  protoi  Othomanoi 
(Athens  1947) 

Arranz,  “Asmatikos  Hesperinos”  =  M.  Arranz,  “L’office  de 
l’Asmatikos  Hesperinos  (‘vêpres  chantées’)  de  l’ancien 
Euchologe  byzantin,”  OrChrP  44  (1978)  107-30,  391  — 
419 

Arranz,  “Les  sacrements”  =  M.  Arranz,  “Les  sacrements 
de  l’ancien  Euchologe  constantinopolitain,”  OrChrP  48 
(1982)  284-335;  49  098?)  42~9°.  284-302;  50  (1984) 
43“64-  372-97;  5 1  (>985)  60-86;  52  (1986)  145-78;  53 
(■987)  59-106;  55  (1989)  33-62 

Arranz,  “Riies  d’incorporalion”  =  M.  Arranz,  “Évolution 
des  rites  d’incorporation  et  de  réadmission  dans  l’Église 
selon  l’Euchologe  byzantin,”  Gestes  et  paroles  dans  les  dwerses 
familles  liturgiques  (Rome  1978)  31—75 
Arranz,  Typicon  =  M.  Arranz,  Le  typicon  du  monastère  du 
Saint-Sauveur  à  Messine  (Rome  1969) 

ArlB  =  The  Arl  Bulletin 

L’art  byz.  chet  les  Slaves  =  L’art  bymntin  chet  les  Slaues:  Les 
Balkans,  2  vols.  (Paris  1930) 

Art  et  société  =  Art  et  société  à  Bymnce  sous  les  Paléologues 
(Venice  1971) 
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ArtJ  =  Art  Joumal 
ArtVen  =  Arte  Veneta 

Asdourian,  Armenien  und  Rom  =  P.P.  Asdourian,  Die  poli- 
tischen  Beiiehungen  iwischen  Armenien  und  Rom  (Venice 

191O 

Asdracha,  Rhodopes  =  C.  Asdracha,  La  région  des  Rhodopes 
aux  XIIIe  et  XIV e  siècles  (Athens  1976) 

ASRSP  =  Archwio  della  Società  [alternately  Deputauone]  Ro- 
mana  di  Storia  Patria 

AStCal  =  Archivio  storico  per  la  Calabria  e  la  Lucania 
AStSic  =  Archwno  storico  siciliano 

Athens  Cat.  =  Byiantine  Art:  An  European  Art  (Ninth  Exhi- 
bition  of  the  Council  of  Europe)  (Athens  1964) 

Attal.  =  Michael  Attaleiates:  Historia,  ed.  I.  Bekker  (Bonn 

l853) 

AttiCAltMed  =  Atli  del  Congresso  internauonale  di  studi  sull’alto 
medioeuo 

AttiLinc  =  Atti  della  Accademia  Nazionale  dei  Lincei 
Averincev,  Poetika  =  S.  Averincev,  Poetika  rannevizantijskoj 
literatury  (Moscow  1977) 

BABesch  =  Bulletin  Antieke  Beschamng 

Babic,  Chapelles  annexes  =  G.  Babic,  Les  chapelles  annexes  des 
églises  bymntines  (Paris  1969) 

Babinger,  Mehmed  =  F.  Babinger,  Mehmedthe  Conqueror  and 
His  Time  (Princeton  1978) 

BAcBelg  =  Bulletin  de  la  Classe  des  lettres  et  des  sciences  morales 
et  politique  de  l’Académie  Royale  de  Belge 
Balard,  Romanie  génoise  =  M.  Balard,  La  Romanie  génoise 
(Xlle—début  du  XV e  siècle),  2  vols,  (Rome  1978) 

BalkSt  =  Balkan  Studies 

Balthasar,  Kosmische  Lit.  =  H.U.  von  Balthasar,  Rosmische 
Liturgie:  Das  Weltbild  Maximus’  des  Bekenners 2  (Einsiedeln 
1961) 

Baratte,  “Ateliers”  =  F.  Baratte,  “Les  ateliers  d’argenterie 
au  Bas-Empire,”ySan  (1975)  193-212 
Bardenhewer,  Literatur  =  O.  Bardenhewer,  Geschichte  der 
althirchtichen  Literatur,  4  vols.  (Freiburg  im  Breisgau  1902- 

24) 

BAR  Int.Ser.  =  British  Archaeological  Reports,  International 
Series 

Barker,  Manuel  II  =  J.  Barker,  Manuel  II  Palaeologus  (ijgi- 
/425):  A  Study  in  Late  Byiantine  Statesmanship  (New  Bruns- 
wick,  N.J.,  1969) 

Barnes,  Constantine  íd  Eusebius  =  T.D.  Barnes,  Constantine 
and  Eusebius  (Cambridge,  Mass.-London  1981) 

Barnes,  New  Empire  =  T.D.  Barnes,  The  New  Empire  of 
Diocletian  and  Constantine  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1982) 
Barzos,  Genealogia  =  K.  Barzos,  He  genealogia  ton  Komne- 
non,  2  vols.  (Thessalonike  1984) 

Basil.  =  Basilicorum  libri  LX,  ed.  H.J.  Scheltema,  N.  van  der 
Wal,  D.  Holwerda,  17  vols.  (Groningen  1953-88) 

BASOR  =  Bulletin  of  the  American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research 
BASP  =  Bulletin  of  the  American  Society  of  Papyrologists 
Baumstark,  Literatur  =  A.  Baumstark,  Geschichte  der  syr- 
ischen  Literatur  (Bonn  ig22) 

Baynes,  Byz.  Studies  =  N.H,  Baynes,  Byzantine  Studies  and 
Other  Essays  (London  1955) 

BBA  =  Berliner  byiantimsche  Arbeiten 


BBulg  =  Bymnlinobulgarica 
BCH  =  Bulletin  de  correspondance  hellénique 
Beazley,  Geography  =  C.R.  Beazley,  The  Dawn  of  Modern 
Geography,  3  vols.  (London  1897—1906) 

BECh  =  Biblicthèque  de  l'École  des  Chartes 
Beck,  Ideen  =  H.-G.  Beck,  Ideen  und  Realitaeten  in  Bymni 
(London  1972) 

Beck,  Jahrtausend  =  H.-G.  Beck,  Das  bymntmische  Jahrtau- 
send  (Munich  1978) 

Beck,  Kirche  =  H.-G.  Beck,  Kirche  und  theologische  Literatur 
im  bymntinischen  Reich  (Munich  1959) 

Beck,  V olhslileralur  =  H.-G.  Beck,  Geschichte  der  bymntin- 
ischen  V olksliteratur  (Munich  1971) 

Beckwith,  ECBA  =  J.  Beckwith,  Early  Chnstmn  and  Byi- 
antine  Art 2  (Harmondsworth  1979) 

Bell-Mango,  Tur  ' Abdin  =  G.  Bell,  The  Churches  and  Mon- 
asteries  of  the  Tur  ’Abdin,  [ed.]  M.  Mundell  Mango  (Lon- 
don  1982) 

Belting,  Bild  und  Kult  =  H.  Belting,  Bild  und  Kult:  Eìne 
Geschichle  des  Bildes  vor  dem  Zeitalter  der  Kunst  (Munich 
1990) 

Belting,  lllum.  Buch  =  H.  Belting,  Das  illuminierte  Buch  in 
der  spätbymntinischen  Geselhchaft  (Heidelberg  1970) 
Belting  et  al.,  Pammaharistos  =  H.  Belting,  C.  Mango,  D. 
Mouriki,  The  Mosaics  and  Frescoes  of  St.  Mary  Pammahar- 
istos  (Fethiye  Camii)  at  Istanbul  (Washington,  D.C.,  1978) 

Benesevi£,  Opisanie  =  V.N.  Benesevié,  Opisanie  greceskich 
ruhopisej  monastyrja  sv.  Ekateriny  na  Sinae  (St.  Petersburg 
1911-17;  rp.  Hildesheim  1965) 

Benesevic,  Sinagogà  v  50  tituloy  =  V.  Beneäevic,  Sinagogà  v 
50  titulov  i  drugie  juridiíeshie  sbornihi  Ioanna  Scholastiha  (St. 
Petersburg  1914;  rp.  Leipzig  1972) 

BEO  =  Bulletin  d'Études  Orientales  de  l’Institut  Français  de 
Damas 

Bernardakis,  “Ornements  liturgiques"  =  P.  Bernardakis, 
‘‘Les  ornements  liturgiques  chez  les  grecs,"  EO  5  (1901  — 
02)  129-39 

BeSevliev,  Geschichte  =  V.  Beäevliev,  Die  prolobulgarische  Pe- 
riode  der  bulgarischen  Geschichte  (Amsterdam  1981) 
Be5evliev,  Inschriften  =  V.  Beíevliev,  Die  protobulgarischen 
Inschriften  (Berlin  1963) 

BGA  =  Bibliotheca  Geographorum  Arabicorum,  ed.  M.  de  Goeje 
et  al.,  8  vols.  in  7  (Leiden  1870—94);  1  vol.  in  2  pts. 
(Leiden  1938-39) 

BHG  =  Bibliotheca  hagiographica  graeca 3,  ed.  F.  Halkin,  3 
vols.  in  1  pt.  (Brussels  1957) 

BHGAuct.  =  Bibhotheca  hagiographica  graeca3,  ed.  F.  Halkin, 
vol.  4,  Auctarium  (Brussels  1969) 

BHG  Nov.Auct.  =  Bibliotheca  hagiographica  Graeca3,  ed.  F. 

Halkin,  vol.  5,  Novum  Auctarium  (Brussels  1984) 

BHL  =  Bibliotheca  hagiographica  latina  antiquae  et  mediae  ae- 
tatis,  2  vols.  (Brussels  1898-1901;  rp.  1949)-  Supplementi 
editio  altera  auctior  (191  1 ) 

BHM  =  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine 

BHO  =  Bibliothèque  hagiographique  Orientale 

BHR  =  Bulgarian  Historical  Review/Revue  bulgare  d’Histoire 

Bibl.sanct.  =  Bibliotheca  sanctorum,  12  vols.  (Rome  1961—70) 

BICR  =  Bollettino  dell’Istituto  Centrale  del  Restauro  (Italy) 
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BJFAO  =  Bulletin  de  I’Institut  français  d'archéologie  orientale 
(Cairo) 

Binon,  Xéropotamou  =  S.  Binon,  Les  origines  légendaires  et 
l’histoire  de  Xéropotamou  et  de  Saint-Paul  de  l’Athos  (Louvain 
1942) 

Bivar,  “Cavalry”  =  A.D.H.  Bivar,  “Cavalry  Equipment  and 
Tactics  on  the  Euphrates  Frontier,”  DOP  26  (1972)  271- 
91 

BJb  =  Bonner  Jahrbücher 
BK  =  Bedi  Kartlisa 

Bk.  of  Eparch  =  Vizantijskaja  kniga  eparcha,  ed.  M.  Ja. 
Sjuzjumov  (Moscow  1962) 

Bliquez,  “Surgical  Instruments”  =  L.J.  Bliquez,  “Two  Lists 
of  Greek  Surgical  Instruments  and  the  State  of  Surgery 
in  Byzantine  Times,”  DOP  38  (1984)  187-204 
Blockley,  Histonans  =  R.C.  Blockley,  The  Fragmentary  Clas- 
sicising  Histonans  of  the  L-ater  Roman  Emptre,  2  vols.  (Liv- 
erpool  1981-83) 

BMGS  =  Bymntine  and  Modem  Greek  Studies 
BMQ  =  The  British  Museum  Quarterly 
BNJbb  =  Bymntinisch-neugriechische  Jahrbücher 
Boak-Dunlop,  Two  Studies  =  A.E.R.  Boak,  J.E.  Dunlop, 
Two  Studies  in  Laler  Roman  and  Bymntine  Administration 
(New  York  1924) 

Boase,  Cilician  Armenia  =  The  Cilician  Kingdom  of  Armenia, 
ed.  T.S.R.  Boase  (Edinburgh-London  1978) 
den  Boer,  Historians  =  W.  den  Boer,  Some  Minor  Roman 
Historians  (Leiden  1972) 

Boissonade,  AnecGr  =  J.F.  Boissonade,  Anecdota  Graeca,  5 
vols.  (Paris  1829-33;  rP-  Hildesheim  1962) 

Boissonade,  AnecNora  =  j.F.  Boissonade,  Anecdota  Nova 
(Paris  1844;  rp.  Hildesheim  1962) 

BollBadGr  =  Bollettino  della  Badia  Greca  di  Grottaferrata 
BoIlCIass  =  Bollettmo  dei  classici  [Note:  BollClass  is  a  contin- 
uation  of  BollCom ] 

BollCom  =  Bollettino  del  Comitato  per  la  preparaúone  dell’- 
Ediuone  Naiionale  dei  Classici  Greci  e  Latini 
Bombaci,  Lett.turca  =  A.  Bombaci,  La  letteratura  turca  (Milan 
1969) 

Bombaci-Shaw,  L’Impero  ottomano  =  A.  Bombaci,  S.j.  Shaw, 
L’Impero  ottomano  (Turin  1981)  [=  pt.2  of  A.  Guillou  et 
al.,  L’Impero  bimntino  e  l'islamismo,  2  vols.  (Turin  1981)] 
Bon,  Morée  franpue  =  A.  Bon,  La  Morée  franque,  2  vois. 
(Paris  1969) 

Bon,  Péloponnèse  =  A.  Bon,  Le  Péloponnèse  bymntin  jusqu’en 
1204  (Paris  1951) 

Bonner,  Studies  =  C.  Bonner,  Studies  in  Magical  Amulets, 
Chiefty  Graeco-Egyptian  (Ann  Arbor-London  1950) 

Boohs  íd  Bookmen  =  Bymntine  Books  and  Bookmen  (Washing- 
t°n,  D.C.,  1975) 

Bowman.yeiej  =  S.B.  Bowman,  The  Jeu/s  of  Bymntium,  1204— 
1453  (Üniversity,  Ala.,  1985) 

Brand,  Bymntium  =  C.M.  Brand,  Bymntium  Confronts  the 
West,  1180-1204  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1968) 

Braun,  Liturgische  Gewandung  =  J.  Braun,  Die  liturgische 
Gewandung  im  Occident  und  Orient  (Freiburg  im  Breisgau 
1907;  rp.  Darmstadt  1964) 

Bréhier,  Institutions  =  L.  Bréhier,  Le  monde  ìrymntin,  vol.  2 
(Paris  1949) 


Bréhier,  Sculpture  =  L.  Bréhier,  La  sculpture  et  les  arts  mi- 
neurs  bymntins  (Paris  1936) 

Brenk,  Tradition  und  Neuerung  =  B.  Brenk,  Tradition  und 
Neuerung  in  der  christlichen  Kunst  des  ersten  J ahrtausends 
(Vienna  1966) 

Brightman,  Liturgies  =  F.E.  Brightman,  Lilurgies  Eastem  and 
Westem,  vol.  1  (Oxford  1896) 

Brockelmann,  Litteratur  =  C.  Brockelmann,  Geschichte  der 
arabischen  Lilteratur,  2  vols.  (Leiden  1943—49),  plus  three 
supplemental  vols.  (Leiden  1937-42) 

Brock-Harvey,  Women  =  S.P.  Brock,  S.A.  Harvey,  Holy 
Women  of  the  Syrian  Onent  (Berkeley-Los  Angeles-Lon- 
don  1987) 

Browning,  Greek  =  R.  Browning,  Medieual  and  Motlem  GreeP 
(Cambridge  1983) 

Browning,  “Homer”  =  R.  Browning,  “Homer  in  Byzan- 
tium,”  V lator  6  (1975)  15-33 

Browning,  “Language”  =  R.  Browning,  “The  Language  of 
Byzantine  Literature,"  in  Vryonis,  Past  103-34 
Browning,  “Patriarchal  School”  =  R.  Browning,  “The  Pa- 
triarchal  School  at  Constantinople  in  the  Twelfth  Cen- 
tury,”  Bymntion  32  (1962)  167—202;  33  (1963)  11—40; 
rp,  in  Browning,  Studies,  pt.X 
Browning,  Studies  =  R.  Browning,  Studies  on  Bymntine  His- 
tory,  Literature  and  Education  (London  1977) 

Bryen.  =  Nicephori  Bryennii  Historiarum  libri  quattuor,  ed.  P. 
Gautier  (Brussels  1975) 

Bryer-Winfield,  Pontos  =  A.  Bryer,  D.  Winfield,  The  Byz- 
antine  Monuments  and  Topography  of  the  Pontos,  2  vols. 
(Washington,  D.C.,  1985) 

BS  =  Bymntinoslavica 

BSA  =  Annual  of  the  British  School  at  Athens 
BSAC  =  Bulletin  de  la  Société  d’archéologie  copte 
BSC  Abstracts  =  Bymntine  Studies  Conference:  Abstracls  of  Pa- 
pers 

BS/EB  =  Byzantine  Studies/Études  Bymntines 
BSHAcRoum  =  Académie  Roumaine,  Bulletin  de  la  section 
historique  (Academia  românä,  Sectiunea  istoricä — Bulle- 
tin) 

BSOAS  =  Buìletin  of  the  School  of  Oriental  and  African  Studies 
(London  University) 

BSR  =  Papers  of  the  British  School  at  Rome 
Buchthal,  Mimature  Painting  =  H.  Buchthal,  Miniature 
Painting  in  the  Latin  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  (Oxford  1957) 
Buchthal,  Pans  Psalter  =  H.  Buchthal,  The  Miniatures  of  the 
Paris  Psalter  (London  1938) 

Buchthal-Belting,  Patronage  =  H.  Buchthal,  H.  Belting, 
Patronage  in  Thirteenth-Century  Constanlinople:  An  Atelier 
of  Late  Bymntine  Book  Illuminalion  and  Calligraphy  (Wash- 
inglon,  D.C.,  1978) 

Buckland,  Roman  Law  =  W.W.  Buckland,  A  Text-book  of 
Roman  Law  from  Augustus  to  Justinian 2  (Cambridge  1950) 
BullBudé  =  Bulletin  de  l’Association  Guillaume  Budé 
BullJ RylandsLib  =  Bulletin  of  the  John  Rylands  Library 
BullIstDirRom  =  Bullettino  deU’Istituto  di  diritto  rornano  (Rome) 
BullSocAntFr  =  Bulletin  de  la  Société  nalionale  des  antujuaires 
de  France 

Burns,  Ostro-Goths  =  T.S.  Burns,  A  History  of  the  Ostro-Goths 
(Bloomington,  Ind.,  1984) 
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Bury,  Adm.  System  =  J.B.  Bury,  The  Imperial  Adminìstrative 
System  in  the  Ninth  Century  (London  1911;  rp.  New  York, 
n.d.) 

Bury,  ERE  =  J.B.  Bury,  A  History  of  the  Eastem  Roman 
Empire:  From  the  Fall  of  Irene  to  the  Accession  of  Basil  I  ( a.d. 
802-867)  (London  1912) 

Bury,  LRE  =  J.B.  Bury,  History  of  the  Later  Roman  Empire1 , 
2  vols.  (London  1923;  rp.  New  York  1958) 

Butler,  Arab  Corujuest  =  A.J.  Butler,  The  Arab  Corujuest  of 
Egypt  and  the  Last  Thirly  Years  of  the  Roman  Dominion 2 
(Oxford  1978) 

Bymntios  =  Byzantios:  Festschrift  für  Herbert  Hunger  zum  70. 
Geburtstag,  ed.  W.  Hörandner,  J.  Koder,  O.  Rresten,  E. 
Trapp(Vienna  1984) 

Byz.  Anstocracy  =  The  Byzantine  Aristocracy:  IX-XIII  Centu- 
ries,  ed.  M.  Angold  (Oxford  1984) 

ByzAus  =  Byzantina  Australiensui 
ByzF  =  Byzantinische  Forschungen 
ByzMetabyz  =  Byzantina  Metabyiantina 

Byz.  Saint  =  The  Byrantine  Saint:  University  of  Birmingham 
ifh  Spring  Symposium  of  Byzantine  Studies,  ed.  S.  Hacke! 
(London  1981) 

Byz.  Sigillography  =  Studies  in  Bymntine  Sigillography,  ed.  N. 

Oikonomides  (Washington,  D.C.,  1987) 

Byz.  und  der  Westen  =  Byzanz  und  der  Westen,  ed.  I.  Hutter 
(Vienna  1984) 

BZ  =  Byrantinische  Zeitschrift 

Caetani,  Islam  =  L.  Caetani,  Annali  dell’Islam,  10  vols.  in  1 1 
pts.  (Milan  1905-26;  rp.  Hildesheim-New  York  1972) 
CAG  =  Commentaria  in  Aristotelem  Graeca,  23  vols,  (Berlin 
1882-1909) 

CahArch  =  Cahiers  archéologiques 

CahCM  =  Cahiers  de  ciuilisation  médiéuale,  Xe—XIT  siècles 
Cameron,  “Academy”  =  Alan  Cameron,  “The  Last  Days 
of  the  Academy  at  Athens,”  Proceedings  of  the  Cambridge 
Philological  Society  n.s.  15  (1969)  7—29;  rp.  in  Cameron, 
Literature,  pt.XIII:7— 30 

Cameron,  Circus  Factions  =  Alan  Cameron,  Circus  Factions 
(Oxford  1976) 

Cameron,  Lilerature  =  Alan  Cameron,  Literature  and  Society 
in  the  Early  Bymntine  World  (London  1985) 

Cameron,  Procopius  =  Averil  Cameron,  Procopius  and  the 
Stxth  Century  (Berkeley  1985) 

Canard,  L'expansion  =  M.  Canard,  L’expansion  arabo- 
islamique  et  ses  répercussions  (London  1974) 
Cannadine-Price,  Rituals  =  Rituals  of  Royalty:  Power  and 
Ceremonial  in  Traditional  Societies.  ed.  D.  Cannadine,  S. 
Price  (Cambridge  1987) 

Caspar,  Papsttum  =  E.  Caspar,  Geschichte  des  Papsttums,  2 
vols.  (Tübingen  1930-33) 

Cavallo-Gribomont-Loerke,  Rossanensis  =  Codex  purpureus 
Rossanensis :  Museo  dell' Arcivescovado,  Rossano  Calabna: 
Commentarium,  G.  Cavallo,  J.  Gribomont,  W.C.  Loerke 
(Rome-Graz  1987) 

CCAG  =  Catalogus  Codicum  astrologorum  graecorum,  12  vols. 
(Brussels  1898-1953) 

CChr,  ser.  gr.  =  Corpus  Christianorum,  series  graeca 
CChr,  ser.  lat.  =  Corpus  Christianorum,  series  latina 
CEB  =  Congrès  intemational  des  Études  Bycantines:  Actes 


Cedr.  =  Georgius  Cedrenus,  ed.  I.  Bekker,  2  vols.  (Bonn 
1838-39) 

CEFR  =  Congrès  intemational  d’études  sur  les  frontières  ro- 
maines:  Actes  (Bucharest-Cologne-Vienna) 

CEH  =  The  Cambridge  Economic  History  of  Europe 2,  ed.  M.M. 
Postan  (Cambridge  1966) 

CHAfr  =  The  Cambndge  History  of  Africa,  8  vols.  (Cambridge 
1975-86) 

Chalandon,  Comnène  =  F.  Chalandon,  Les  Comnène,  2  vols. 
(Paris  1900—12;  rp.  New  York,  n.d.).  Vol.  1 ,  Essai  sur  le 
règne  d'Alexis  Ier  Comnène  (1081— 1 1 18).  Vol.  2,  Jean  II 
Comnène  (1118-1143)  et  Manuel  I  Comnène  (1143-1180) 
Chalandon,  Domination  normande  =  F.  Chalandon,  Hisloire 
de  la  domination  normande  en  Italie  et  en  Sicile,  2  vols.  (Paris 
1907;  rp.  1960,  1969) 

Chalk.  =  Laonici  Chalcocondylae  Historiarum  demonstrationes, 
ed.  E.  Darkó,  2  vols.  in  1  pt.  (Budapest  1922-27) 
Charanis,  Demography  =  P.  Charanis,  Studies  on  the  Demog- 
raphy  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  (London  1972) 

Charanis  Studies  =  Charanis  Studies:  Essays  in  Honor  of  Peter 
Charanis,  ed.  A.E.  Laíou  (New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  1980) 
Chatzinicolaou-Paschou,  CBMG  =  A.  Marava-Chatzinico- 
laou,  Ch.  Toufexi-Paschou,  Catalogue  of  the  Illummated 
Byzantine  Manuscnpts  of  the  National  Library  of  Greece,  2 
vols.  (Athens  1978-85) 

Chesnut,  Three  Christologies  =  R.C.  Chesnut,  Three  Mono- 
physite  Chnstologies:  Seuerus  of  Antioch,  Philoxenus  of  Mab- 
bug  and  Jacob  of  Sarug  (Oxford  1 976) 

Cheynet-Vannier,  Études  =  J.-C.  Cheynet,  J.-F.  Vannier, 
Etudes  prosopographiques  (Paris  1986) 

ChHist  =  Church  History 

Chil.  =  Actes  de  Chilandar,  ed.  L.  Petit  [  =  VizVrem  17  (1911) 
supp.  1;  rp.  Amsterdam  1968] 

CHIsl  =  The  Cambridge  History  of  Islam,  ed.  P.M.  Holt,  A.K.S. 

Lambton,  B.  Lewis,  2  vols.  (Cambridge  1970) 

Chitty,  Desert  =  D.J.  Chitty,  The  Desert  A  City:  An  Introduc- 
tion  to  the  Study  of  Egyptian  and  Palestinian  Monasticism 
under  the  Christian  Empire  (Oxford  1966) 

Chorik.Gaz.  =  Choricii  Gazaei  opera,  ed.  R.  Foerster  (Leip- 
zig  1929) 

Chortasm.  =  Johannes  Chortasmenos  (ca.  1330— ca.  14  36133), 
ed.  H.  Hunger  (Vienna  1969) 

Christ,  Literatur  =  W.  von  Christ,  Geschichte  der  griechischen 
Literatur,  3  vols.  (Munich  1912—24) 

Christensen,  Sassanides  =  A.E.  Christensen,  L'Iran  sous  les 
Sassamdes 2  (Copenhagen  1944;  rp.  Osnabrück  1971) 
Christ-Paranikas,  Anth.Carm.  =  W.  Christ,  M.  Paranikas, 
Anthologia  graeca  carminum  christianorum  (Leipzig  1871; 

rp-  1963) 

Chron.  Pasch.  =  Chronicon  Paschale,  ed.  L.  Dindorf,  2  vols. 
(Bonn  1832) 

Chron.  Tocco  =  Cronaca  dei  Tocco  di  Cefalonia  di  anonimo,  ed. 
G.  Schirò  (Rome  1975) 

Chvostova,  Osobennosti  =  K.  Chvostova,  Osobennosti  agrar- 
nopravovych  otnolenij  v  pozdnej  Vizantij  XIV— XV  w.  (Mos- 
cow  ig68) 

CIC  =  Corpus  Iuris  Cwilis7,  ed.  T.  Mommsen,  P.  Krueger, 
et  al.,  3  vols.  (Berlin  1928-29) 

CIG  =  Corpus  inscriptionum  graecarum.  4  vols.  (Berlin  1828— 

77) 
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CIL  =  Corpus  inscriptionum  latinarum,  18  vols.  (Beriin  1862— 
1989) 
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Omont,  Euangiles  =  H.  Omont,  Euangiles  avec  peintures  byz- 
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Omont,  Miniatures  =  H.  Omont,  Miniatures  des  plus  anciens 
manuscrits  grecs  de  la  Bibliolhèque  Nationale  du  VI*  au  XIV* 
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OrChr  =  Oriens  christianus 

OrChrAn  =  Orientalia  christiana  analecta 
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Orlandos,  Monast.Arch.  =  A.  Orlandos,  Monasteriake  archi- 
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Papas,  Messgewänder  =  T.  Papas,  Studien  zur  Geschichte  der 
Messgewänder  im  bymntinischen  Ritus  (Munich  1965) 
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Paraslaseis  =  Constantinople  in  the  Early  Eighth  Century:  The 
Parastaseis  Syntomoi  Chronikai,  ed.  Av.  Cameron,  J.  Herrin 
(Leiden  1984) 
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Pasadaios,  Keramoplastikos  =  A.  Pasadaios,  Ho  keramoplasti- 
kos  diakosmos  ton  bymntinon  hterion  tes  Konstantinoupoleos 
(Athens  1973) 

Patlagean,  Pauirrelé  =  E.  Patlagean,  Pauureté  économujue  et 
pauureté  sociale  à  Bymnce:  ye—je  siècles  (Paris-The  Hague 
‘977) 

Patlagean,  Structure  =  E.  Pallagean,  Struclure  sociale,  famìlle, 
chrétienté  à  Bymnce  (London  1981) 

Palmou  Engrapha  =  Bymntina  engrapha  tes  mones  Patmou 
(Athens  1980),  vol.  1,  ed.  E.L.  Vranouse,  vol.  2,  ed.  M. 
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Pazaras,  Anaglyphes  sarkophagoi  =  Th.  Pazaras,  Anaglyphes 
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Poljakova,  Viz.  leg.  =  S.  Poljakova,  tr.,  Vizantijskie  legendy 
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Popescu,  InscrGrec  =  E.  Popescu,  Inscrip[iile  greceyti  yi  latine 
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Poppe,  “Organisation  diocésaine”  =  A.  Poppe,  “L’organi- 
sation  diocésaine  de  la  Russie  aux  XIe-XIIe  siècles,” 
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Russia,  pt.ŶlII 
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Praecepta  Milit.  =  Praecepta  Mdilana,  ed.  Ju.A.  Kulakovskij, 
“Strategika  imperatora  Nikifora,”  ZAPANIst-fil  8.g  (St. 
Petersburg  1908)  1—58 

PraklArchEt  =  Praktika  tes  en  Athenais  Archaiologikes  Hetair- 
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Prawer,  Royaume  latin  =  J.  Prawer,  Histoire  du  Royaume  lalin 
de  Jérusalem,  2  vols.  (Paris  1969-70) 

Preger,  Scnptores  =  T.  Preger,  ed.,  Scnptores  originum  Con- 
stanlinopolitanarum  (Leìpzig  1901-07;  rp.  New  York  1975) 


Preisigke,  Wörterbuch  =  F.  Preisigke,  Wörterbuch  der  grie- 
chischen  Papyrusurkunden,  4  vols.  (Berlìn  1925-31),  suppl., 
ed.  E.  Kiessling  (Amsterdam  1971) 

Prestige,  God  =  G.L.  Prestige,  God  in  Patnstic  Thought 2 
(London  1952) 

Princeton  Exped.  to  Syria  =  Publications  of  the  Princeton  Uni- 
yersity  Archaeological  Expeditions  to  Syria  in  1904-1905  and 
1909,  7  vols.  (Leiden  1907-49) 

Pringle,  Defence  =  D.  Pringle,  The  Defence  of  Byiantine  Africa 
from  Justinian  lo  the  Arab  Conquest  (Oxford  1981) 

Prinzing,  “Brief  Heinrichs”  =  G.  Prinzing,  “Der  Brief  Kai- 
ser  Heinrichs  von  Ronstantinopel  vom  i3.Januar  1212," 
Byiantion  43  (1973)  395-431 

Prismata  =  Pnsmala:  Naturwissenschaftsgeschichtliche  Sludien 
(Wiesbaden  1977) 

PrOC  =  Proche-Orient  Chrétien 

ProcBrAc  =  Proceedings  of  the  British  Academy 

Prokopios,  Buildings  =  Procopii  Caesariensis  opera  omnia,  ed. 

J.  Haury,  G.  Wirth,  vol.  4  (De  aedificiis)  (Leipzig  1964) 
Prokopios,  SH  =  Procopii  Caesariensis  opera  omnia,  ed.  J. 

Haury,  G.  Wirlh,  vol.  3  (Hisloria  arcana)  (Leipzig  1963) 
Prokopios,  Wars  =  Procopii  Caesariensis  opera  omnia,  ed.  J. 
Haury,  G.  Wirth,  vols.  1-2  (Leipzig  1962-63)  (De  Bello 
Persico  I—IV  [=  Wars  I— II],  De  Bello  Vandalico  1-11  [  = 
Wars  III— IV],  De  Bello  Gothico  I-IV  [=  Wars  V-VIII]) 

Prot.  =  Actes  de  Prôtaton,  ed.  D.  Papachryssanthou  (Paris 
!975) 

Pryor,  “Oaths”  =  J.H.  Pryor,  “The  Oaths  of  the  Leaders 
of  the  First  Crusade  to  Emperor  Alexius  I  Comnenus: 
Fealty,  Homage— irícmç,  S ov\eía,”  Parergon:  Bulletin  of 
the  Australian  and  Neui  Zealand  Association  for  Medieral  and 
Renaissance  Studies  n.s.  2  (1984)  111-41 
PSb  =  Palestinskij  Sbomik  (1954—;  continues  PPSb) 

Psellos,  Chron.  =  Michel  Psellos:  Chronographie,  ed.  E.  Re- 
nauld,  2  vols.  (Paris  1926-28) 

Psellos,  Scripta  min.  =  Michaelis  Pselli:  Scripta  minora,  ed.  E. 
Kurtz,  F.  Drexl,  2  voIs.  (Milan  1936-41) 

pseudo-Kod.  =  pseudo-Kodinos,  Traité  des  offices,  ed.  J. 

Verpeaux  (Paris  1966) 

PSRL  =  Polnoe  sobranie  russkich  letopisej 
QFItArch  =  Quellen  und  Forschungen  aus  italienischen  Ar- 
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Quasten,  Patrology  =  J.  Quasten,  Patrology,  3  vols.  (West- 
minster,  Md.,  1950-60) 

Queller,  Fourth  Crusade  =  D.E.  Queller,  The  Fourlh  Crusade: 
The  Corujuest  of  Constanlinople,  1201-1204  (Philadelphia 
1977) 

RA  =  Revue  archéologujue 

Rabe,  Prolegomenon  =  Prolegomenon  sylloge,  ed.  H.  Rabe 
(Leipzig  1831) 

RAC  =  Reallexikon  für  Anlike  und  Christentum  (Stuttgart 
'95°“) 

RACr  =  Riyista  di  archeologia  cristiana 

Radojcic,  Shkarstvo  =  S.  Radojcic,  -Staro  srpsko  slikarstvo  (Bel- 
grade  1966) 

Rahlfs,  Verzeichnis  =  A.  Rahlfs,  Verzeichnis  der  griechischen 
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Ramsay,  Asia  Minor  =  W.M.  Ramsay,  The  Social  Basis  of 
Roman  Power  in  Asia  Minor  (Aberdeen  1941) 
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Ramsay,  Cìties  =  W.M.  Ramsay,  The  Ctíies  and  Bishopncs  of 
Phrygia,  2  vols.  (Oxford  1895-97) 

Raybaud,  Gouvemement  =  L.P.  Raybaud,  Le  gounernemenl  el 
l’administTation  centrale  de  l’empire  byiantin  sous  les  premiers 
Paléologues  (Paris  1968) 

Rayonnement  grec  =  Rayonnement  grec:  Hommages  à  Charles 
Deluoye,  ed.  L.  Hadermann-Misguich,  G.  Raepsaet  (Brus- 
sels  1982) 

RB  =  ReaIiexikon  der  Bymntmistih,  6  fascs.  (Amsterdam  1968- 
76) 

RBK  =  Reallexikon  zur  byiantinischen  Kunst 
RBMAS  =  Rerum  bntannicarum  Medii  Aevi  scriptores  (Great 
Britain) 

RBPH  =  Revue  belge  de  philologie  et  d’histoire 
RE  =  Paulys  Real-Encyclopädie  der  classischen  Altertumswissen- 
schaft 

REA  =  Reime  des  études  anciennes 
REArm  =  Revue  des  études  arméniennes 
REAug  =  Revue  des  études  augustiniennes 
REB  =  Revue  des  études  bymntines 

Rec.Dujcey  (1980)  =  Búlgarsko  sredrwvehovie,  ed.  V.  Giu- 
zelev,  I.  Boíilov,  et  al.  (Sofia  1980) 

RechScRel  =  Recherches  de  science  religieuse 
Reg  =  F.  Dölger,  P.  Wirth,  Regeslen  der  Kaiserurkunden  des 
oströmischen  Reiches,  vol.  1—  (Munich-Berlin  1924—) 

Regel,  Fontes  =  W.  Regel,  Fontes  rerum  bymntinarum,  2  vols. 
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RegPatr  =  Les  regestes  des  actes  du  Patriarcat  de  Constantinople, 
ed.  V.  Grumel,  V.  Laurent,  J.  Darrouzès,  2  vols.  in  8 
pts.  (Paris  1932-79) 

REGr  =  Revue  des  études  grecques 
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AARON  (’A apúìv),  brother  of  Moses  and  first 
high  priest  of  the  Israelites,  plays  a  significant 
supporting  role  in  a  number  of  events  in  Moses’ 
Iife,  notably  those  illustrated  in  the  extensive  cycle 
(between  Ex  4:14  and  Num  20:29)  in  the  Octa- 
teuchs.  An  attempt  to  show  Aaron  in  the  priestly 
vestments  described  at  length  in  Exodus  28  is  also 
made  in  the  illustrated  MSS  of  Kosmas  Indiro- 
pleustes,  in  the  text  of  which  their  symbolism  is 
considered  (Kosm.  Ind.  2:74-81).  Usually  Aaron 
is  identified  merely  by  the  priestly  diadem.  He 
occasionally  appears  among  the  Prophets  in  mon- 
umental  art  as  a  companion  to  Moses,  or  as  the 
bearer  of  the  rod,  considered  one  of  the  pre- 
figurations  of  the  Virgin.  In  Palaiologan  churches 
more  complex  Marian  connections  with  Aaron 
were  derived  from  the  liturgy  (G.  Engberg,  DOP 
21  [1967]  279-83). 

lit.  H.  Dienst,  LCl  1 12-4.  -J.H.L. 

AARONIOS  (’Aapẃi'i.oç,  ’A apẃv),  Byz.  noble 
family  descended  from  the  last  Bulgarian  tsar, 
John  Vladislav,  whose  wife  Maria  was  granted 
the  title  zoste  patriria  soon  after  1018  and  set- 
tled  in  Constandnople.  Her  older  sons  were  in- 
volved  in  plots  and  rebellions:  Presianos  ca.1029. 


Alousianos  in  1040.  The  third  son,  Aaron,  who 
gave  the  name  to  the  lineage,  was  governor  of 
Iberia  (ca.1047),  Mesopotamia  (ca.  1059),  and  per- 
haps  of  Ani  and  Edessa;  his  son  Theodore,  gov- 
ernor  of  Tarön,  fell  in  battle  against  the  Turks  in 
1055/6.  Another  Aaron  governed  Mesopotamia 
in  1112.  Seals  of  Radomir  Aaron,  strategos  and 
doux,  are  preserved,  but  his  identification  remains 
problematic;  he  probably  belonged  to  the  family, 
since  Radomir  was  also  the  name  of  Maria’s  fifth 
son.  The  Aaronioi  were  in  double  affinity  with 
the  Komnenoi:  Isaac  I  married  Maria’s  daughter, 
Catherine,  and  Alexios  1  married  the  grand- 
daughter  of  Troian,  Irene  Douraina.  In  1107, 
however,  the  Aaronioi  were  exiled  for  pardcipa- 
tion  in  a  plot  against  Alexios  I.  Theophylartos 
of  Ohrid  dedicated  two  epigrams  to  a  certain 
Aaron  whose  reladonship  with  the  lineage  re- 
mains  unclear.  After  Alexios  I's  reign,  the  family 
became  obscure;  Isaac  Aaron  from  Corinth,  in- 
terpreter  at  Manuel  I’s  court,  apparently  did  not 
belong  to  the  aristocracy.  In  1393  Alexios  Aaron 
went  as  ambassador  to  Russia.  The  Alousianoi 
belonged  to  this  lineage.  (See  genealogical  table.) 

lit.  M.  Lascaris,  “Sceau  de  Radomir  Aaron,”  BS  3  (1931) 
404-13;  rev.  I.  Dujfev,  IzvIstDr  11-12  (1931-32)  375—84. 
I.  Dujcev,  “Presiam-Persian,”  Ezikovedsko-etnografski  iisledo- 
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ABASGIA 


uanija  v  pamet  na  akademik  Slojan  Romanski  (Sofia  1 960)  479— 
82.  PLP,  nos.  3-7.  -A.K. 

ABASGIA.  See  Abchasia. 

‘ABBÀSID  CALIPHATE  (750-1258),  ruled  by  a 
dynasty  whose  members  were  descendants  of  the 
uncle  of  Muhammad,  al-cAbbäs  ibn  ‘Abd  al-Mut- 
çalib  ibn  Häshim.  His  great-grandson  Muhammad 
and  his  son  Ibrähîm  prepared  the  revolt  in  Khu- 
räsän  against  the  Umayyad  Caliphate.  Although 
the  Umayyads  captured  Ibrähím,  his  brothers  Abu’l 
'Abbäs  and  Abû  Ja'far  energetically  continued  the 
struggle.  Proclaimed  caliph  in  749,  Abu’l  'Abbâs 
became  known  as  al-Saffäh,  “the  Bloody.”  His 
brother,  Abü  Ja'far  al-Mansûr,  made  Baghdad 
his  residence.  The  'Abbàsid  dynasty  counted 
among  its  most  illustrious  caliphs  Hârün  al- 
RashId.  The  dynasty  weakened  after  Turkish 
mercenaries  became  important  in  the  caliphate  of 
Mu'tasim  in  the  830S,  and  the  Mongols  under 
Hulagu  destroyed  it  at  Baghdad  in  1258.  (See 
table  for  a  list  of 'Abbäsid  caliphs  of  Baghdad.)  A 
few  of  the  'Abbäsid  family  escaped  to  Egypt,  where 
one  became  nominal  caliph  under  the  name  of 
al-Mustançir.  The  last  'Abbâsid  caliph  was  al- 
Mutawakkil,  who  surrendered  all  civil  and  reli- 
gious  authority  to  the  Ottoman  sultan  Selim  I  in 
1517  and  died  in  1538. 

The  early  cAbbâsid  caliphs,  culminating  in  Hä- 
rûn,  showed  zeal  in  fighting  the  Byz.  The  last 


major  campaign  by  an  "Abbäsid  caliph  against 
Byz.  occurred  under  al-MucTASiM  in  838.  Yet  there 
were  important  cultural  contacts,  including  em- 
bassies  in  which  such  scholars  as  Photios  and 
John  (VII)  Grammatikos  participated.  These 
contacts  led  to  exchanges  of  information  and 
copying  of  MSS  on  mathematics,  astronomy,  as- 
troìogy  (esp.  in  the  caliphate  of  al-MA’MüN),  lit- 
erature,  and  music  (and  probably  musical  instru- 
ments,  such  as  water  organs).  This  intercourse 
probably  reached  its  zenith  in  the  gth-C.  Muslim 
geographers  (see  Arab  Geographers)  who  wrote 
important  descriptions  of  Byz.  during  the  cAb- 
bâsid  caliphate.  The  deterioration  of  central  au- 
thority  in  Baghdad  reduced  Byz.  diplomatic  con- 
tact  with  Baghdad  and  increased  it  with  the  border 
emirs. 

lit.  Rennedy,  Abbasid  Caliphale.  J.  Lassner,  The  Shapmg 
of  Abbasid  Rule  (Princeton  1980).  Vasiliev,  Byz.  Arabes  1,  2, 
pts.  1-2.  -W.E.K. 

ABBREVIATIONS  (sometimes  called  compen- 
dia),  found  in  inscriptions,  papyri,  and  MSS,  were 
frequently  substituted  for  words,  syllables,  or  the 
ending  of  words  or  single  letters  to  save  time  and 
space.  Sometimes  the  abbreviadons  include  rec- 
ognizable  Greek  letters,  usually  in  ligature;  more 
commonly  they  are  composed  of  a  variety  of  strokes 
and  dots,  similar  to  modern  shorthand.  The 
breathings  and  accents  are  often  included.  A  par- 
ticular  kind  of  abbreviation  is  the  nomina  sacra, 
first  used  for  Christian  sacred  names  in  papyri 
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Caliph 

Date  of 
Accession 
(a.d./a.h.) 

Caliph 

Date  of 
Accession 
(a.d./a.h.) 

Caliph 

Date  of 
Accession 
(a.d./a.h.) 

al-Saffäh 

750/132 

al-Muhtadî 

869/255 

al-Muktadî 

1075/467 

al-Mansúr 

754/]36 

al-Muctamid 

870/256 

al-Mustazhir 

1094/487 

al-Mahdî 
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892/279 
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1 1 18/512 
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785/169 

al-Muktafì 
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1135/529 

al-Rashîd 
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809/193 

al-Kähir 

932/320 
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1160/555 

al-Ma’mün 

813/198 

al-Rädî 

934/322 

al-Mustadi’ 

1 170/566 

al-Muctasim 

833/218 

al-Muttakî 

940/329 

al-Näsir 

1180/575 

al-Wâthik 

842/227 

al-Mustakfì 

944/333 

al-Zâhir 

1225/622 

al-Mutawakkil 

847/232 

aI-Mutîc 

946/334 

al-Mustansir 

1226/623 

al-Muntasir 

861/247 

al-Tâ’ic 

974/363 

al-Mustacsim 

1 242/640 

aI-Mastacin 

862/248 

a!-Kâdir 

991/381 

al-Muctazz 

866/252 

al-Kâ’im 

1031/422 

ABD  AL-MALIR 
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Abbreviations.  Sample  abbreviations. 


and  uncial  MSS,  for  example,  XC  for  Xptaróç. 
In  minuscule  MSS  from  the  gth  C.  onward,  the 
nomina  sacra  occur  in  nonbiblical  contexts  also 
(e.g.,  anthropos,  pater),  even  for  compounds  like 
patriarches  or  philanthropia.  The  abbreviations  for 
endings  in  book  script  are  sometimes  identical 
with  elements  from  tachygraphy.  Monograms 
sometimes  use  an  abbreviated  form  of  a  name. 

UT.  T.W.  Allen,  Notes  on  Abbrevialions  in  Greek  Manu- 
scripts  (Oxford  1889;  rp.  Amsterdam  1967).  L.  Traube, 
Nomina  Sacra:  Versuch  einer  Geschichte  der  christlichen  Kürzung 
(Munich  1907;  rp.  Darmstadt  1967).  C.H.  Roberts,  Manu- 
script,  Sociely  and  Belief  in  Early  Christian  Egypt  (London 
1979)  26-48.  A.  Paap,  Nomma  sacra  in  the  Greeh  Papyn  of 
the  First  Five  Centunes  A.D.  (Leiden  1959).  Devreesse,  Man- 
uscnts  39—43.  — E.G.,  A.M.T. 

ABCHASIA  (’ A(3acryía),  northern  portion  of  an- 
cient  Colchis  bordering  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Black  Sea.  In  the  4th  C.  Abchasia  became  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Lazika;  it  probably  developed 
only  in  the  6th  C.,  even  though  Theodoret  of 
Cyrrhus  mentioned  its  existence  in  423.  Similarly, 
though  the  Arabic  version  of  Agathangelos  claims 
that  Abchasia  was  christianized  at  the  order  of  St. 
Gregory  the  Illuminator,  the  surviving  Arme- 
nian  version  lacks  this  information,  pointing  again 
to  a  post-6th-C.  date. 

Byz.  became  familiar  with  Abchasia  during  the 
Lazic  wars  of  the  6th  C.  when  they  built  the 
fortresses  of  Sebastopolis  and  Pitiunt  (mod.  Pi- 
tzunda);  a  large  proportion  of  Byz.  eunuchs  were 
said  to  have  come  from  this  region.  The  empire 
maintained  some  sovereignty  over  this  area  from 
the  period  of  Justinian  I  to  that  of  Herakleios  and 
of  the  Arab  invasions,  when  power  passed  to  the 
native  Anch'abadze  eristavi,  who  assumed  the  title 
of  kings  of  Abchasia  late  in  the  8th  C.  They 
expanded  their  territories  toward  western  Iberia 
(R'art'li)  until  checked  by  the  Bagratids  of  Tao 
in  the  ìoth  C.  In  989  Bagrat  III,  son  of  Gurgan, 
houropalates  of  K'art'li,  inherited  Abchasia  through 


his  mother  Gurandu^t  Anch'abadze.  Although 
Basil  II  prevented  his  inheriting  from  his  adoptive 
father  David  of  Tayk'/Tao  in  1000/1,  Bagrat 
received  the  title  of  kouropalates  from  Byz.  His 
inheritance  of  K'art'li  from  his  natural  father  in 
1008  joined  the  crowns  of  Abchasia  and  K'art'li 
to  form  the  hrst  united  kingdom  of  Georgia. 

lit.  A.  Kollautz,  RB  1:21-49.  C.  Toumanoff,  Studies  in 
Christian  Caucasian  History  (Washington,  D.C.,  1963)  203, 
256,  269,  497f.  W.E.D.  Allen,  A  History  of  the  Georgian  People 
(London  1932)  80-83.  -N.G.G. 

ABD  AL-MALIR,  son  of  Marwan  I;  Umayyad 
caliph  (685-705);  born  646/7,  died  9  Oct.  705. 
Campaigning  already  at  16  under  Mucäwiya,  cAbd 
al-Malik  was  a  determined  foe  of  Byz.  through- 
out  his  reign.  He  particularly  aimed  at  eliminating 
Byz.  influence  in  the  caliphate;  Arabs  replaced 
bureaucrats  of  Greek  descent,  Arabic  became  the 
ofhcial  language,  and  coins  were  minted  without 
Greek  inscriptions  or  Byz.  images.  After  his  acces- 
sion,  internal  opposition,  the  invasion  of  Armenia 
by  Leontios,  and  raids  by  the  Mardaites  com- 
pelled  him  to  renew  the  agreement  that  had  been 
made  between  Constantine  IV  and  Mucâwiya.  The 
ten-year  treaty,  signed  most  likely  in  688,  requíred 
Justinian  II  to  withdraw  the  Mardaites  from  Leb- 
anon  and  cAbd  al-Malik  to  pay  a  weekly  tribute 
of  1,000  solidi,  one  horse,  and  one  slave,  and 
stipulated  that  the  revenues  from  Cyprus,  Ar- 
menia,  and  Georgia  be  shared  equally.  During 
this  period  cAbd  al-Malìk  probably  received  Byz. 
help  in  building  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  in  Jeru- 
salem. 

In  the  early  690S  hostilities  flared.  Although 
Theophanes  the  Confessor  (Theoph.  365.8-21) 
blamesjustinian  for  attempting  to  resettle  Cyprus 
and  refusing  to  accept  cAbd  al-Malik’s  new  coin- 
age,  the  aggressor  was  likely  cAbd  al-Malik,  who 
eliminated  his  final  domestic  rival  in  692  and  may 
have  resented  the  appearance  of  Christ’s  image 
on  Justinian’s  own  coinage.  His  brother  Muham- 
mad  defeated  Justinian  in  693  as  a  result  of  the 
desertion  from  the  Byz.  ranks  of  Neboulos  and 
his  Slavic  troops.  cAbd  al-Malik’s  son,  cUbayd  Al- 
läh,  invaded  Armenia  and  captured  Theodosiou- 
polis  in  700,  and  in  702  Muhammad  attacked 
Armenia  IV  and  took  Martyropolis.  Despite  a  Byz. 
invasion  of  Syria,  cAbd  al-Malik  had  effectively 
subdued  Armenia  by  703.  During  a  lull  in  the 
fighting  the  caliph  reportedly  allowed  Tiberios  II 
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CABDÎSHÒC  BAR  BERÌRÀ 


to  repatriate  Cypriot  captives  and  repopulate  Cy- 
prus  with  them.  He  also  attacked  Byz.  lands  in 
the  West;  armies  sent  from  Egypt  in  694—98  cap- 
tured  Carthage  (see  John  Patririos)  and  ended 
Byz.  control  of  North  Africa. 

ut.  Stratos,  Bymntium  5:19—40,  77-84.  P.  Grierson,  “The 
Monetary  Reforms  of ‘Abd  al-Mahk, ”_/ourna/  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Hislory  of  the  Orient  3  (ig6o)  241-64.  -P.A.H. 

CABDÎSHÔC  BAR  BERÎRÂ,  or  Ebedjesus,  a  poly 
math  monk,  Nestorian  metropolitan  of  Söbâ  (Ni- 
sibis)  and  Armenia,  and  prolific  writer  in  Syriac; 
died  1318.  cAbdíshöc  composed  influential  works 
of  biblical  commentary,  theology,  and  liturgical 
poetry.  For  the  Byzantinist,  his  most  important 
writings  are  the  List  of  all  the  Ecclesiastical  Writers 
and  the  Collection  of  the  Synodical  Canons.  The 
former  is  a  bibliography  of  church  books,  metri- 
cally  composed  and  arranged  in  four  parts:  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment,  books  of  the  Greek  fathers,  and  books  of 
the  Syrian  fathers.  The  Collection  of  the  Synodical 
Canons,  in  the  form  that  goes  back  to  cAbdishöc, 
bears  the  name  Nomokanon  and  is  a  systematic 
presentation  of  the  church  laws:  the  first  division 
gives  laws  affecting  lay  persons;  it  is  followed  by 
a  second  part  containing  laws  dealing  with  church 
organization  and  the  clergy.  Some  MSS  also  in- 
clude  a  Syriac  version  of  the  Apostolic  Canons, 
and  the  canons  of  the  synod  of  the  Nestorian 
katholikos  Timothy  I  (780—823). 

ED.  J.S.  Assemani,  B ibhotheca  Onentalis  Clemenlino-V aticana 
3.1  (Rome  1725)  3—362.  G.P.  Badger,  The  Nestorians  and 
their  Rituals,  vol.  2  (London  1852)  361-79.  Mai,  Script- 
VelNovaColl  10:1-331. 

lit.  J.  Dauvillier,  DDC  5  (1953)  91  —  134.  Graf,  Literatur 
2:214—16.  W.  Selb,  Orientalisches  Hirchenrecht,  vol.  1  (Vienna 
1981)  76-78,  223-26.  -S.H.G. 

ABEL.  See  Cain  and  Abel. 

ABGAR.  See  Mandylion. 

ABINNAEUS  ARCHIVE,  the  papyri  of  Flavius 
Abinnaeus,  Roman  praefectus  alae  of  Dionysias  in 
the  Fayyüm,  covering  the  years  340/1-351.  The 
documents,  80  in  Greek  and  two  in  Latin,  prob- 
ably  came  from  Philadelphia  in  the  Fayyüm  and 
were  acquired  in  1893  by  the  British  Museum  and 
the  University  of  Geneva.  They  include  letters, 
petitions,  contracts,  accounts,  and  Abinnaeus’s 


narrative  of  his  appearance  before  Constantius  II 
and  Constans  at  Constantinople  in  337/8.  He  had 
accompanied  envoys  from  the  Blemmyes  to  the 
capital  and  later  was  stationed  among  them  for 
three  years.  He  served  as  garrison  commander  at 
Dionysias,  was  dismissed,  but  sought  successfully 
to  be  reinstated.  He  married  Aurelia  Nonna,  an 
Alexandrian.  His  papers  illustrate  the  extent  to 
which  4th-C.  civilians  in  Egypt  appealed  to  the 
military  power  for  justice.  His  correspondents  in- 
clude  Christian  clerics  and  lay  people,  soldiers, 
and  ordinary  inhabitants  of  his  district.  His  ar- 
chive  forms  a  small  but  rich  source  for  provincial 
administration  in  the  post-Constantinian  period. 

ed.  H.I.  Bell  et  al.,  The  Abinnaeus  Archioe  (Oxford  1962), 
corr.  Berichtigungsliste  der  griechischen  Papyrusurkunden  aus 
Ägypten,  vol.  5  (Leiden  1969)  1-3.  -L.S.B.MacC. 


ABIOTIRION  {àjìi(i>TÍKiov,  from  abiotos,  lit.  “un- 
livable”),  a  charge  on  the  transfer  of  the  property 
of  an  individual  who  died  intestate  and  without 
children.  Andronikos  II’s  novel  of  May  1306  ( Reg 
4,  no.2295)  states  that  in  this  case  the  property  of 
the  deceased  should  not  be  divided  solely  between 
the  fisc  and  “those  churches  or  monasteries  that 
held  [the  person]  2LSparoikos”  (Zepos ,Jus  1:534-31  — 
32),  but  a  third  part  must  go  to  the  surviving 
spouse.  It  is  unclear  from  the  novel  whether  the 
ecclesiastical  institudon  was  granted  its  share  as 
the  paroikos’ s  lord  or  for  memorial  rites  ( mnemo - 
syne).  A  charter  of  1311  shows  that  the  lord  could 
replace  the  fisc:  a  certain  Doukopoulos  confirmed 
the  transfer  to  the  Docheiariou  monastery  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  property  of  “his  inherited  paroihoi” 
(i.e.,  the  mnemosyne  and  the  lord’s  share)  and  trans- 
mitted  to  the  monastery  another  third  part  ( me - 
ridikon  triton)  that  he  had  received  from  another 
paroikos  who  had  died  without  children  ( Docheiar ., 
no.  11.1-8).  The  term  abiotikion  is  known  from 
1259  on  ( Lavra  2,  no.71.80)  as  a  tax  on  the  child- 
less  recipients  of  an  inheritance:  thus  an  act  of 
1400  (?)  mentions  the  collectors  of  abiotikion  (MM 
2:342.28)  who  demanded  that  a  widow  display 
“the  hyperpyra  listed  in  the  will.”  Abiotikion  is 
mentioned  in  several  chrysobulls,  usually  together 
with  the  phoniron  and  parthenophthoria.  In 
1440  the  abiotikion  in  Monemvasia  was  used  for 
the  repair  of  the  fortifications  (E.  Vranoussi,  EtBalk 
14  [1978]  00.4:83-85). 

The  right  of  the  state  and  the  church  to  inherit 
the  property  of  a  person  who  died  intestate  was 
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recognized  by  Byz.  law:  Constantine  VII  enjoined 
that  in  such  a  case  two-thirds  of  the  hyposlasis  be 
gíven  to  the  relatives  or  the  fisc  and  one-third  to 
God  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased 
(Zepos,  Jus  1:237.3—6).  The  novel  of  1306  pre- 
scribed  that  after  the  death  of  a  child  who  had 
only  one  parent  his  property  was  to  be  divided 
between  the  surviving  parent,  the  parents  of  the 
deceased  parent,  and  the  church.  This  regulation, 
dubbed  Irimoiria  by  modern  legal  historians,  prob- 
ably  originated  from  local  customs  (N.  Matzes, 
BNJbb  21  [1971-74]  177-92).  (Seealso  Intestate 
Succession.) 

lit.  P.  Lemerle,  “Un  chrysobulle  d’Andronic  II  Paléo- 
logue  pour  le  monastère  de  Karakala,”  BCH  60  (1936) 
440-42.  A.  Karpozelos,  “Abiotikion,”  Dodone  8  (1979)  73- 
80.  M.  Tourtogíou,  “To  ‘abiotikion,’  ”  in  Xenion:  Festschrift 
für  P.J.  Zepos,  vol.  i  (Athens— Freiburg  im  Breisgau— Cologne 
1973)  633-46-  -A.K. 

ABLABIUS  (’A/3Xá)3toç),  an  influential  family  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  later  Roman  Empire.  The 
family  founder  was  Flavius  Ablabius,  a  Cretan.  A 
man  of  humble  origin,  he  served  under  the  gov- 
ernor  of  Crete,  then  went  to  Constantinople  where 
he  amassed  a  fortune.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  senate  under  Constantine  I  and  was  praeto- 
rian  prefect  from  329  to  337  ( PLRE  1:3)  or  after 
326  (O.  Seeck,  RE  1  [1894]  103).  Constantius  II 
dismissed  Ablabius  and  banished  him  to  his  es- 
tates  in  Bithynia;  he  was  eventually  executed.  In 
354  his  daughter  Olympias  married  Arsak  III, 
king  of  Armenia.  Flavius’s  son  Seleukos,  a  pagan, 
supported  Julian,  but  Seleukos’s  daughter  Olym- 
pias  became  the  staunchest  ally  of  John  Chryso- 
stom.  The  family  was  still  influential  at  court  in 
431  when  Cyril  of  Alexandria  proposed  to  bribe 
Ablabius,  domestihos  of  the  quaestor. 

The  Ablabii  were  an  educated  and  intelligent 
family:  although  none  of  their  works  survives,  it 
is  known  that  Flavius  wrote  verses  on  Constantine; 
Seleukos  reportedly  composed  a  history  of  Juli- 
an’s  Persian  campaign;  a  certain  Ablabius  com- 
piled  a  history  of  the  Goths  based  on  Gothic 
legends;  and  the  death  of  a  physician  Ablabius 
was  lamented  by  Theosebeia,  a  poet  of  the 
5th/6th  C.  ( AnthGr ,  bk-7?  00.559).  The  Ablabii  are 
a  rare  example  of  a  relatively  stable  aristocratic 
family  in  the  East. 

ut.  PLRE  1:2-4,  U32:  2:1-2.  M.  Arnheim,  The  Sena- 
lorial  Aristocracy  in  the  Later  Roman  Empire  (Oxford  1972) 
66.  _A.K. 


ABORTION  (cíp/3Xükjtç),  usually  motivated  by 
illegitimate  conception,  was  practiced  in  Byz.  but 
condemned  by  both  imperial  legislation  and  church 
canons.  Justinian’s  Digest  included  excerpts  of 
early  Roman  law  that  frowned  on  the  practice; 
both  those  who  concocted  abortifacient  potions 
and  the  women  who  underwent  the  abortion  were 
punished.  Especially  among  prostitutes,  however, 
the  use  of  abortifacients  persisted;  according  to 
the  scurrilous  account  of  the  young  Theodora 
by  Proropios  ( SH  17.16),  ingredients  for  these 
drugs  were  well  known  and  easily  available  in  the 
6th  C.  Abortion  spikes  are  preserved  in  collections 
of  Roman  surgical  instruments;  Aetios  of  Amida 
records  recipes  for  abortifacient  drugs  in  his  i6th 
Sermo  (ed.  S.  Zervos,  Aetios:  Peri  tou  en  metra  pathous 
[Leipzig  1901]  18—22).  Zonaras  mentions  the  use 
of  a  weight  to  compress  the  abdomen  (Rhalles- 
Potles,  Syntagma  3:630.  In  the  ì^th  C.  the  price 
of  an  abortifacient  drug  was  five  hyperpyra,  a 
cloak,  and  a  glass  vase  (MM  1 :548.25— 26).  Signif- 
icantly,  6th-C.  Byz.  medical  thought  held  that 
abortion  was  impossible  after  the  fetus  had  taken 
on  “human  form.”  Aetios  writes  that  abortifa- 
cients  were  to  be  used  only  in  the  third  month  of 
pregnancy.  Civil  and  canon  law,  however,  and  lay 
opinion  equated  abortion  with  murder,  notwith- 
standing  the  age  of  the  embryo.  (See  also  Con- 
traception.) 

lit.  C.  Cupane,  E.  Kislinger,  “Bemerkungen  zur  Ab- 
treibung  in  Byzanz,"  JÖB  35  (1985)  21—49.  S.  Troianos, 
“He  amblose  sto  byzantino  dikaio,”  Bymntmha  4  (1984) 
171-89.  M.-H.  Congourdeau,  “Un  procès  d’avortement  au 
i4e  siècle,”  REB  40  (1982)  103—15.  -J.S.,  A.M.T. 

ABRAHA  (’A/3papoç),  Axumite  ruler  of  Himyar 
in  South  Arabia,  from  535—58  (Lundin,  infra  86). 
According  to  Prokopios  ( Wars  1.20.4),  Abraha  was 
a  Christian,  the  slave  of  a  Roman  trader  in  Adulis 
in  Ethiopia.  A  soldier  or  officer  in  the  Axumite 
army  occupying  Himyar,  he  led  a  revolt  against 
Esimphaios  (probably  Sumayfa'  Ashwa'),  the  rep- 
resentative  of  Elesboam  in  South  Arabia.  He  as- 
sumed  power  but  acknowledged  vassalage  to  Axum 
by  paying  trìbute.  Abraha  consolidated  Himyar 
and  in  547  carried  out  a  successful  expedition  in 
central  Arabia. 

Abraha  maintained  an  alliance  with  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  Justinian  I  attempted  to  use  him  in 
military  operations  against  Iran;  although  the  em- 
peror  sent  several  embassies  to  Himyar,  he  could 
not  persuade  Abraha  to  act.  Abraha  possibly  shifted 
South  Arabia  from  Monophysitism  to  Orthodoxy; 
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he  built  a  pilgrimage  church  (al-Qalis,  from  ekkle- 
sia )  at  §ancâ’  (I.  Shahid,  DOP  33  [1979]  27,  8 1  f ). 

lit.  A.  Lundin,  Juinaja  Arayija  v  VI  veke  (Moscow- 
Leningrad  1961)  61-87.  S.  Smith,  “Events  in  Arabia  in  the 
6th  c.,”  BSOAS  16(1954)431-41.  -A.R. 

ABRAHAM  (’A fipaáfi),  Old  Testament  patriarch 
(Gen  11-25).  1°  patristic  literature  Abraham  was 
interpreted  as  an  ideal  of  asceticism  and  obedi- 
ence  to  God:  his  departure  from  Canaan  indi- 
cated  the  necessity  of  purification  in  order  to 
achieve  the  Promised  Land.  He  is  said  to  have 
lived  175  years  in  hesychia,  praotes,  and  justice,  and 
his  demise  is  described  in  an  apocryphal  Testa- 
ment  of  Abraham. 

From  the  early  period,  Abraham  appears  in  a 
number  of  scenes,  such  as  the  Philoxenia.  The 
most  popular  seems  to  have  been  the  Sacrifice  of 
Isaac  (Gen  22),  found  already  in  the  Synagogue 
at  Dura  Europos  and  included  in  the  Commen- 
datio  animae.  The  dramatic  nature  of  this  scene 
was  explored,  for  example,  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
in  terms  that  imply  familiarity  with  an  image  (PG 
46:572CD).  This  text  was  cited  in  support  of  holy 
images  at  the  Second  Council  of  Nicaea  (Mansi 
13:9^—  12A).  John  Chrysostom  (PG  54:432.38- 
433.8)  and  others  emphasized  that  Christ  was 
both  the  beloved  son  (like  Isaac)  and  the  sacrifìcial 
lamb.  These  eucharistic  connotations  were  some- 
times  exploited  visually,  as  at  S.  Vitale  in  Ravenna. 
Narrative  cycles  of  Abraham’s  life  are  found,  no- 
tably  at  S.  Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome  (432—40),  in 
5th/6th-C.  Genesis  MSS,  and  in  the  later  Rosmas 
Indiropleustes  and  Octateuch  MSS,  which  may 
derive  from  earlier  sources.  Christ’s  parable  of 
the  rich  man  and  of  Lazarus  in  Abraham’s  bosom 
(Lk  16:19—31)  provided  Abraham  with  a  place  in 
New  Testament  illustration,  notably  in  the  icon- 
ography  of  the  Last  Judgment.  On  the  basis  of 
his  appearance,  St.  David  of  Thessalonirf.  was 
described  by  his  8th-C.  biographer  as  a  new  Abra- 
ham  (vita,  ed.  Rose,  11.2,  12.28-29). 

SOURCE.  Le  Testament  grec  d'Abraham,  ed.  F.  Schmidt 
(Tübingen  1986). 

lit.  K.  Wessel,  RBK  1:11-22.  E.  Lucchesi-Palli,  LCI 
1:20—35.  F.  Cocchini,  F.  Bisconti,  DPAC  1:12-16. 

-J.H.L. 

ABRAMIOS,  JOHN,  astrologer  and  astronomer; 
fl.  Constantinople  and  Mytilene,  1370—90.  Abra- 
mios  (’Af}páfjuoç)  practiced  magic  and  cast  hor- 


oscopes  on  behalf  of  Andronikos  IV  and  his  son 
John  VII,  in  their  quarrels  with  John  V  and 
Manuel  II.  His  most  important  role  was  as  the 
editor  of  texts  of  classical  astrology,  the  author 
of  treatises  on  astronomy  (opposed  to  the  Pto- 
lemaic  tradition  of  Theodore  Metochites,  Ni- 
kephoros  Gregoras,  and  Isaac  Argyros,  Abra- 
mios  followed  the  Islamic  tradition  of  Gregory 
Chioniades,  George  Chrysokokkes,  and  Theo- 
dore  Meliteniotes),  and  as  the  founder  of  a 
school  in  which  these  activities  were  continued 
until  ca.  1410.  His  successors  were  Eleutherios  Ze- 
belenos,  also  known  as  Eleutherios  Elias  (born 
!343),  and  Dionysios  ( PLP ,  nos.  6012,  5441). 

A  number  of  MSS  of  astronomical,  astrological, 
medical,  magical,  and  rhetorical  content  pro- 
duced  by  Abramios  and  his  school  survive.  They 
produced  editions  of  Ptolemy,  pseudo-Ptolemy, 
Hephaistion  of  Thebes,  Olympiodoros  of  Al- 
exandria,  and  Rhetorios  of  Egypt.  These  edi- 
tions  are  characterized  by  changes  in  both  the 
grammar  and  the  order  of  the  presentation  of 
the  technical  material  of  the  original  texts,  and  by 
the  insertion  of  extraneous  material  into  them. 
These  MSS  also  contain  some  examples  of  Greek 
translations  of  Arabic  astrological  texts,  notably 
the  Mysteries  of  Abü  Macshar  and  the  Introduction 
of  Ahmad  the  Persian. 

In  1376  Abramios  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  con- 
junctions  and  oppositions  of  the  sun  and  moon 
based  on  the  New  Tables  of  Isaac  Argyros,  but 
criticized  his  source  because  he  followed  Ptolemy 
rather  than  the  Persian  Tables  popularized  by 
Chrysokokkes.  This  led  to  the  computation  by 
both  sets  of  tables  of  the  dates,  and  sometimes 
the  details,  of  39  lunar  and  solar  eclipses  between 
1376  and  1408,  and  an  inept  attempt  to  prove 
that  the  Islamic  value  for  the  rate  of  precession 
of  the  equinoxes  is  superior  to  that  of  Ptolemy. 

lit.  Pingree,  “Astrological  School”  191-215.  Idem,  “The 
Horoscope  of  CP,”  in  Pnsmata  305-15.  PLP,  no.57. 

-D.P. 


ABRITUS  (’A/SpiTToç),  late  Roman  city  at  Hisar- 
lük  near  Razgrad  in  northeastern  Bulgaria,  where 
in  251  Decius  was  defeated  and  killed.  The  city 
continued  to  exist  despite  successive  invasions  un- 
til  the  end  of  the  6th  C.,  when  the  Avars  destroyed 
it.  In  the  7th  or  8th  C.  a  Bulgarian  settlement  was 
established  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  city,  but  it 
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was  abandoned  in  the  late  toth  C.  as  a  result  of 
an  attack  by  the  Pechenegs  or  Rus’. 

Excavations  since  1953  have  revealed  a  city  built 
on  the  typical  Roman  grid  pattern,  with  lonic 
colonnades  along  the  principal  streets.  Many  stat- 
ues,  reliefs,  mosaics,  and  inscriptions  bear  witness 
to  the  prosperity  and  culture  of  Abritus  in  Roman 
times,  but  little  is  known  of  the  Bulgarian  site. 

lit.  T.  Ivanov,  Abritus:  Rimski  kastel  i  rannovizanti)skt  giad 
v  Dolna  Múija,  vol.  1  (Sofia  ig8o).  S.  Stojanov,  Zlatno 
monetno  súkrovi$ce  ot  Abrtlus  V  v.  na  n.e.  (Sofia  ig82).  Hod- 
dinott,  Bulgaria  156-65,  259.  -R.B. 

ABÜ  AL-FIDÄ’,  more  fully  Ismä'íl  ibn  'Alí  Abü 
al-Fidä’,  Syrian  scholar-prince  related  to  the 
Ayyübid  rulers  of  Hamäh;  born  Damascus  Nov./ 
Dec.  1273,  died  Hamáh  (Epiphaneia)  27  Oct. 
1331.  A  man  of  wide-ranging  military  and  polit- 
ical  experience,  he  participated  in  the  campaigns 
against  the  Franks  and  established  a  politicaì  po- 
sition  in  Hamäh  (1299),  becoming  governor  in 
1310.  Invested  as  sultan  of  Hamâh  in  1320,  he 
retained  the  title  until  his  death.  A  generous  pa- 
tron,  he  was  also  esteemed  for  his  poetry  and 
learning.  He  may  have  known  some  Greek;  he 
was  certainly  interested  in  Byz.  affairs  and  Greek 
culture,  about  which  he  sought  information  from 
travelers  and  pilgrims. 

His  two  extant  Arabic  works,  though  largely 
derivative,  remain  useful.  The  Concise  History  of 
Mankind,  a  universal  history  based  on  ibn  al- 
Athîr,  ends  with  the  memoirs  of  Abü  al-Fidä’ 
(1285-1329).  Though  preoccupied  with  the  Franks 
and  Mongols,  he  discusses  developments  in  Ar- 
menia  and  Cappadocia  in  the  Palaiologan  period, 
provides  valuable  details  on  the  social  relations 
between  Christians  and  Muslims  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  recounts  the  fa.ll  of  Rhodes  to  the  Hospital- 
lers  in  1308.  In  his  descriptive  geography,  Suruey 
oj  the  Countries  (written  in  1321),  material  on  Syria 
includes  well-informed  personal  observations.  For 
Byz.  lands,  he  relies  on  eyewitnesses  for  the  to- 
pography  and  monuments  of  Constantinople,  the 
cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  possibly  details  on  Byz. 
administrative  geography. 

ED.  Al-Mukhtasar  fì  akhbâr  aL-bashar  (Cairo  1907).  The 
Memoirs  of  a  Syrian  Prince,  tr.  P.M.  Holt  (Wiesbaden  1983). 
Tacjwìm  al-buldân,  ed.  J.T.  Reinaud,  L.M.  de  Slane  (Paris 
1840).  Géographie  d’Aboulféda,  tr.  J.T.  Reinaud,  S.  Guyard, 

2  vols.  in  3  pts.  (Paris  1848-83). 

lit,  Brockelmann,  Lilteratur  2:44—46,  supp.  2:44.  H.A.R. 
Gibb,  El2  1. 1  i8f.  — L.I.C. 


ABU  BAKR  (’A/3ouj8áxapoç,  ’A7ro7r«NpT)ç),  hrst 
caliph  and  successor  of  Muhammad  from  8  June 
632;  born  shortly  after  570,  died  Madîna  22/3 
Aug.  634.  After  crushing  rebels  in  the  Riddah 
Wars  following  the  death  of  Muhammad,  Abu 
Bakr’s  armies  scored  major  early  successes  against 
the  Byz.,  including  the  battles  in  the  'Arabah  (May 
633)  and  at  al-Fustät  or  the  camp  of  Areopolis 
(Ar.  Mâb,  mod.  Rabba),  and  at  Dathin  and  Ajnä- 
dayn  ( July  634),  as  well  as  the  occupation  of  much 
of  the  land  east  of  the  Dead  Sea;  in  his  lifetime 
the  Muslims  seized  Transjordania  and  southern 
Palestine  from  the  Byz.  Abu  Bakr  skillfully  se- 
lected  his  generals  and  directed  them  from  Ma- 
dína,  but  did  not  personally  fight  against  Byz. 
armies  or  visit  conquered  Byz.  territories  or  towns. 
He  possessed  great  leadership  qualities,  which 
contributed  significantly  to  the  consolidation  and 
advance  of  Islam.  He  also  showed  a  sense  for 
military  strategy  and  operations,  although  Hera- 
kleios  and  contemporary  Byz.  commanders  prob- 
ably  did  not  consider  him  a  serious  opponent.  His 
motives  and  calculations  concerning  Byz.  can  only 
be  inferred,  for  no  contemporary  source  details 
his  decision  to  invade  Byz.  Syria.  The  invasion  of 
Iraq  also  took  much  of  his  attention.  Most  schoiars 
now  accept  the  historicity  of  his  caliphate,  which 
Crone  and  others  had  challenged  (P.  Crone,  M. 
Cook,  Hagarism  [Cambridge  1977]  28,  178,  n.72, 
partly  retracted  in  P.  Crone,  M.  Hinds,  God’s  Ca- 
liph  [Cambridge  1986]  111  —  13). 

lit.  Donner,  Concjuests  82-go,  127-34.  W.M.  Watt,  EI 2 
1 : 109- 1 1.  Caetani,  Islam  2.1  3: 1-1  ìg. 

-W.E.R. 

ABÜ  FIRÀS,  more  fully  al-Härith  ibn  Sa'Id  ibn 
Hamdän  al-Taghlibî,  Arab  prince,  warrior,  and 
poet;  born  Iraq  932,  died  Syria  4  Apr.  968.  His 
mother  was  of  Byz.  origin,  and  after  his  father’s 
death  in  935  he  grew  up  under  her  care  and  the 
patronage  of  his  Hamdämd  cousin  Sayf  al-Dawla 
at  Aleppo.  He  participated  in  several  expeditions 
against  Byz.  and  in  962  was  wounded  and  cap- 
tured  by  Theodosios  Phokas.  Kept  in  chains  at 
Charsianon,  he  later  enjoyed  princely  treatment 
in  Constantinople,  was  focal  in  negotiating  a  gen- 
eral  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  was  finally  re- 
leased  in  966.  Legend  credits  him  with  a  spectac- 
ular  escape  from  an  alleged  earlier  imprisonment. 
While  governor  of  Manbij,  he  was  killed  during 
his  unsuccessful  revolt  against  Sayf  al-Dawla’s  son. 
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As  poet-warrior  Abü  Firäs  reflected  the  ideal  of 
Arab  chivalry  and  sincerity;  spontaneity  and  verve 
characterize  his  poetry.  He  is  most  esteemed  for 
his  Byzantine  Poems  ( Rümiyyät )  composed  during 
his  captẁity,  expressing  defiance  in  adversity, 
yearning  for  loved  ones,  and  reproach  to  Sayf  al- 
Dawla  for  delay  in  ransoming  him.  His  poems, 
often  with  his  own  illuminating  historical  notes, 
provide  important  information  on  expedidons, 
fronder  toponymy,  Byz.  prosopography  (e.g.,  the 
Phoras  and  Maleinos  families),  conditions  of 
prisoners,  and  Byz.-Arab  mutual  perceptions,  as 
in  his  debate  with  Nilsephoros  Phokas  on  the 
fighting  abilides  of  Byz.  and  Arabs. 

ed.  Dîwàn  [Collected  Poems],  ed.  S.  Dahhan  (Beirut 
1944)- 

lit.  Vasíliev,  Byz.  Arabes  2.2:349-70.  M.  Canard, 
“Quelques  noms  de  personnages  byzantins  dans  une  pièce 
du  poète  arabe  Abu  Firas  (Xe  siècle),”  in  Bymnce  et  les 
musulmans  (London  1973),  pt.lX  (1936),  451—60  (with  N. 
Adontz).  Sezgin,  GAS  2:480-83.  H.A.R.  Gibb,  E1 2  1:1  ìgf. 

-A.Sh. 

ABÜ  MÎNÄ,  famous  Early  Chrisdan  settlement 
(the  ancient  name  is  unknown)  and  pilgrimage 
center  in  Mareotis,  west  of  Alexandria,  where 
the  underground  tomb  of  St.  Menas  was  vener- 
ated  from  the  late  4th  C.  onward.  The  inner  core 
consists  of  a  large  square,  with  xenodocheia  on 
the  north  and  churches  on  the  south.  The  mar- 
tyrion  over  the  saint’s  tomb  is  the  most  important 
of  the  churches.  Its  earliest  foundations  date  from 
the  late  4th  C.;  enlarged  several  times,  it  was 
rebuilt  under  Justinian  I  as  a  tetraconch.  To  the 
east  is  a  large  transept  basilica  (early  6th  C.),  to 
the  west  a  baptistery.  At  the  south  rear  lies  an 
unusual  semicircular  structure  which  probably  held 
incubation  rooms  for  sick  pilgrims.  There  are 
also  two  baths  within  the  town,  colonnaded  streets, 
and  many  private  houses.  Other  churches  have 
been  found  in  the  environs  of  Abû  Mlnâ.  A  ba- 
silica  to  the  north  is  a  very  regular  building  extra 
muros,  closely  connected  with  a  residendal  quarter 
that  perhaps  served  as  the  residence  for  non- 
Chalcedonians.  A  church  to  the  east,  another  te- 
traconch,  is  surrounded  by  several  houses  for 
anachoretes.  All  churches  and  official  buildings 
were  built  of  local  limestone.  For  their  decoration 
extensive  use  was  made  of  marble  spolia  from 
destroyed  buildings  in  Alexandria.  The  famous 
Menas  flasks  were  produced  as  pilgrìm  souvenirs 
at  Abü  Mînâ  from  the  early  6th  C.  onward. 


During  the  Persian  invasions  of  616—20  Abû 
Mlnâ  was  almost  totally  destroyed,  and  it  was 
rebuilt  only  modestly  afterwards.  After  the  Arab 
conquest  (639—42)  the  town,  which  was  formerly 
Chalcedonian,  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Coptic 
Monophysite  church,  and  presumably  about  the 
time  of  the  Coptic  patriarch  Michael  I  (744—68) 
the  martyrion  was  rebuilt  as  a  five-aisled  basilica. 
The  site  was  finally  abandoned  after  the  ìoth  C. 

lit.  C.-M.  Raufmann,  Die  Menasstadt  I  (Leipzig  1910). 
P.  Grossmann,  “Abü  Mîna,”  MDAl  K  38  (1982)  131-54. 
Idem,  Abû  Mînä:  A  Guide  to  the  Ancient  Pilgrimage  Center 
(Gairo  1986).  -P.Gr. 

ABYDIKOS  (àfi vôikóç),  an  official  in  control  of 
navigation.  The  name  is  evidently  derived  from 
Abydos  and  originally  designated  the  inspector 
of  sea  traffic  through  the  Hellespont.  Ahrweiler 
suggests  that  he  was  a  successor  to  the  archon  or 
komes  of  the  Straits  ( ton  Stenon)  or  of  Abydos, 
known  from  an  edict  of  Anastasios  I,  from  Pro- 
kopios,  and  other  sources.  The  term  later  ac- 
quired  a  generic  ineaning;  ahydihoi  of  Thessalo- 
nike,  Amisos,  Chrepos,  and  Euripos  are  mentioned 
on  seals.  His  function  could  be  combined  with 
that  of  kommerkiarios.  A  military  rank  on  the 
staff  of  the  droungarios  tou  ploimou,  abydikos 
was  equivalent  to,  and  commonly  replaced,  the 
rank  of  komes.  It  remains  under  discussion  whether 
the  abydihos  was  the  same  official  as  the  paraphy- 
lax  of  Abydos  mentioned  frequently  on  seals. 
Abydikoi  are  attested  until  the  early  1  ìth  C. 

lit.  Ahrweiler,  Struclures,  pt.II  (1961),  239-46. 

Antoniadis-Bibicou,  Douanes  179-81.  Zacos,  Seals 
i.2:i2oof.  -A.K.,  E.M. 


ABYDOS  (’AjÖuôoç),  city  on  the  Hellespont,  near 
modern  Çanakkale.  Abydos  and  Hieron  were  the 
two  customs  posts  where  taxes  were  assessed  on 
shipping  to  and  from  Constantinople.  Abydos  was 
administered  by  an  archon  or  komes  ton  Stenon  who 
commanded  a  small  fleet,  stopped  illegal  trans- 
port  of  weapons,  checked  travel  documents,  and 
collected  taxes.  The  amounts  were  fixed  by  a 
decree  of  Anastasios  I  that  forbade  excessive 
charges  (J.  Durliat,  A.  Guíllou,  BCH  108  [1984] 
581-98).  Justinian  I  replaced  this  system  with  a 
customs  house  ( demosion  teloneion)  under  a  komes 
with  a  fixed  salary.  Abydos  long  retained  its  func- 
tion:  its  archon  or  komes  is  attested  through  the 
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ìoth  C.  Taxes  collected  there  were  reduced  by 
Empress  Irene  in  801 ;  the  Venetians  won  a  special 
reduction  in  992.  This  function  was  so  important 
that  the  name  abydihos  was  applied  to  similar 
officials  throughout  the  empire.  Abydos  was  a 
strategic  naval  base  subordinate  to  the  theme  of 
the  Aegean  Sea;  it  later  became  a  separate  com- 
mand  under  its  own  strategos  (or  katepano,  men- 
tioned  in  1086;  Lavra  1,  no.48.3).  Its  role  and 
location  made  Abydos  the  frequent  target  of  for- 
eign  and  domestic  enemies  from  the  7th  through 
the  i2th  C.  It  was  taken  by  the  Venetians  in  1204 
and  remained  Latin  until  its  reconquest  by  John 
III  Vatatzes.  By  that  time  it  had  yielded  in  im- 
portance  to  Kal.lipol.is;  the  last  period  of  its  his- 
tory  is  obscure.  Originally  a  suffragan  bishopric 
of  Kyzikos,  Abydos  became  a  metropolis  in  1084. 
No  remains  have  been  reported. 

i.it.  H.  Ahrweiler,  “Fonctionnaíres  et  bureaux  mari- 
times  à  Byzance,”  REtì  19  (1960)  239-46.  Antoniadis- 
Bibicou,  Douanes  1 79— 8 1 .  — C.F. 


ACADEMY  OF  ATHENS,  a  school  of  higher 
education,  claiming  descent  from  Plato’s  Acad- 
emy,  which  preserved  the  traditions  of  Neopla- 
tonism.  It  flourished  in  the  4th  C.  and  attracted 
both  pagan  and  Christian  students,  including  Basi! 
the  Great,  Gregory  of  Nazianzos,  and  Julian  the 
Apostate.  Students  formed  close  groups  around 
their  teachers,  and  fights  between  different 
groups  were  common.  By  the  end  of  the  4th  C. 
and  in  the  5th  C.  the  Academy  had  acquired  a 
predominantly  pagan  character  with  such  teach- 
ers  as  Ploutarchos,  Syrianos,  and  the  philosopher 
Prohlos.  The  teachers  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance  of  ancient  tradidons  and  the  role  of  the 
“divine  philosopher”  as  opposed  to  the  “tyrant.” 
After  the  death  of  Proklos  (485),  Alexandria  briefly 
evolved  into  the  leading  center  of  philosophical 
study,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th  C.,  under 
Damashios,  the  Academy  again  became  the  most 
influendal  pagari  school.  Malalas  (Malal.  451.16- 
18)  records  that  in  529  Justinian  I  forbade  the 
teaching  of  philosophy  and  law  in  Athens,  but 
some  teaching  continued  there.  Circa  532  leading 
philosophers  from  Athens  emigrated  to  Persia; 
disappointed  in  Chosroes  I,  who  turned  out  not 
to  be  an  ideal  philosopher-king,  they  came  back 
to  the  Byz.  Empire.  Damaskios,  however,  re- 
turned  not  to  Athens  but  to  Emesa  in  hís  native 


Syria.  T'he  Academy  condnued  to  function  and, 
despite  confiscations,  still  possessed  substantial 
funds  in  the  560S.  According  to  the  autobiogra- 
phy  of  Ananias  oe  §irak,  an  anonymous  “doctor 
from  Athens”  was  a  famous  teacher  in  Constan- 
tinople  at  the  beginning  of  the  761  C.  (Lemerle, 
Humanism  g2f). 

The  commentaries  on  Plato  and  Aristotle  by 
such  teachers  as  Proklos  and  Simplikios  provide 
an  idea  of  the  range  and  quality  of  teaching  in 
Athens.  The  Life  of  Prohlos  by  Marinos  and  the 
Life  of  Isidore  by  Damaskios  give  a  picture  of  the 
activity  and  atdtudes  of  teachers  at  the  Academy. 

lit.  Cameron,  Literalure,  pt.XI II  (1969),  7-30.  F. 
Schemmel,  “Die  Hochschule  von  Athen  im  IV.  und  V. 
Jahrhundert  p.  Ch.  n.,”  Neue  Jahrbücher  J'ür  das  klassische 
Altertum  22  (1908)  494-513.  G.  Fernandez,  “Justiniano  y 
la  clausura  de  la  escuela  de  Atenas,”  Erytheia  2.2  (1983) 
24-30.  -A.K..  R.B. 

ACANTHUS  ( äKav6o<> ),  classical  Greek  term  for 
a  perennial  plant,  common  to  the  Mediterranean, 
whose  leaf  form  inspired  decorative  motifs  in 
architectural  sculpture,  particularly  the  Corin- 
thian  capital.  In  the  5th  and  6th  C.,  the  tradi- 
tional,  naturalistic  form  of  the  acanthus  was  mod- 
ified  by  fiattening  the  leaves  against  a  deeply 
undercut  ground  and  creadng  a  lacy  texture  of 
light  and  dark,  solid  and  void,  punctuated  by 
deeply  drilled  poìnts  (Grabar,  Sculptures  I,  pls. 
XIX— XX).  The  organic  Roman  form  thus  became 
an  abstract  motif  used  as  an  element  of  overall 
pattern.  “Wind-blown”  capitals  of  the  561  C.  pre- 
serve  the  naturalistic  treatment  of  the  individual 
leaves  but  twist  the  entire  form,  denying  its  mass. 
The  motif  was  further  applied  to  a  wide  range  of 
architectural  features — impost  blocks,  capitals, 
architraves,  and  archivolts.  The  acanthus  re- 
mained  an  abiding  decorative  feature  in  sculpture 
and  other  media.  Delicate,  lacy  friezes  decorated 
arcades  and  marked  interior  divisions  between 
domes,  drums,  and  bodies  of  churches.  Acanthus 
motifs  were  also  used  on  icon  frames,  arcosolia, 
and  templon  barriers,  as  at  Hosios  Loukas  and 
the  Chora  (Grabar,  Sculptures  II,  pls.  XVII-XX, 
CVIf). 

lit.  R.  Rautsch,  Kapitellstudien  (Berlin-Leipzig  1936)  5- 
152.  -K.M.K. 

ACCIAJUOLI  (’A TÌl,a'iù)\r)<;) ,  name  of  a  Floren- 
tine  banking  family,  one  branch  of  which  rose  to 
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prominence  in  i4th-i5th-C.  Greece;  etym.  Ital. 
acciao  (“steel”).  The  Acciajuolis  first  made  their 
fortune  in  Italy  in  the  i2th  C.  through  the  oper- 
ation  of  a  steel  foundry;  they  then  turned  to 
banking.  By  the  i4th  C.  they  had  amassed  consid- 
erable  wealth  and  were  closely  linked  with  the 
Angevins  of  Naples.  In  addition  to  holdings  in 
Italy,  Niccolò  Acciajuoli  (died  8  Nov.  1365)  ac- 
quired  extensive  lands  in  Greece,  particularly  in 
Elis,  Messenia,  and  Rephalenia  (P.  Topping,  Stud- 
ies  on  Latin  Greece  a.d.  1205— 1715  [London  1977] 
pts.  V,  VI).  In  1358  he  was  granted  the  Corinth 
region  by  Robert  II,  son  of  Catherine  of  Valois. 
He  undertook  the  repair  of  fortifications  at  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth. 

The  family  reached  its  height  in  Greece  during 
the  reign  of  Nerio  I  Acciajuoli  (died  25  Sept. 
1394),  lord  of  Corinth  (1371—94),  who  took  Ath- 
ens  from  the  Catalans  on  2  May  1388  and 
founded  a  Florentine  duchy  of  Athens  (which 
included  Thebes).  Nerio  I  was  succeeded  as  duke 
of  Athens  by  his  illegitimate  son  Antonio  I,  who 
enjoyed  a  lengthy  and  relatively  peaceful  reign 
(1403—35).  The  Acciajuoli  family  maintained  its 
rule  over  Athens  until  4  June  1456,  when  the  city 
fell  to  the  Turks.  Franco  Acciajuoli,  the  last  duke 
of  Athens  (1455—56),  spent  his  final  years  as  lord 
of  Thebes  (1456—60)  until  he  was  murdered  at 
the  command  of  Mehmed  II.  The  Greek  branch 
of  the  family  intermarried  with  the  Palaiologos 
and  Tocco  families. 

The  Acciajuoli  property  in  the  Morea,  known 
from  acts  of  donation,  included  fields,  vineyards, 
meadows,  forestland,  etc.  The  documents  list  the 
paroikoi  who  were  attached  to  the  land,  as  well  as 
their  animals,  and  enumerate  the  rental  payment 
owed  by  each  peasant,  usually  in  cash. 

lit.  C.  Ugurgieri  della  Bcrardenga,  Gli  Acctaioli  di  Fi- 
renze  nella  luce  dei  loro  tempi  (1160-1834),  2  vols.  (Florence 
1962).  Setton,  Catalan  Domination  66-68  and  n.5,  174-21 1. 
PLP,  no. 1606-15.  J.  Longnon,  P.  Topping,  Documents  sur 
le  régime  des  terres  dans  la  principauté  de  Morée  au  XIV e  siècle 
(Paris-The  Hague  ig6g).  -A.M.T. 

ACCIDIE.  See  Aredia. 

ACCLAMATIONS  (sing.  eìuprjfAÍa,  Tro\vxpói'iov). 
Cadenced  unison  shouts,  which  applauded  or  crit- 
icized  magnates  and  esp.  emperors,  characterized 
Byz.  public  life.  Against  the  silence  attending  the 


emperor’s  appearances  or  the  reading  of  his  words, 
acclamations  manifested  public  reaction.  Thus, 
acclamations  by  the  army  and  people  formed  the 
key  consensual  act  in  an  imperial  coronation. 
Acclamations  at  public  meetings  (e.g.,  church 
councils)  were  increasingly  written  down,  painted, 
or  inscribed  in  public  places  in  the  4th— 5th  C. 
and  developed  their  own  iconography.  Chants  or 
loyal  petitions  improvised  at  the  circus  offered 
Byz.  crowds  a  rare  channel  of  communication 
with  their  rulers;  acclamations  concerning  pro- 
vincial  officials  were  forwarded  to  the  prince  as 
evidence  of  public  opinion  (Cod.Theod.  I  16.6). 

Acclamations  grew  more  complex  and  formal- 
ized  as  the  factions  orchestrated  their  perfor- 
mance.  The  9th-  and  ìoth-C.  acclamations  of  De 
ceremoniis  show  uniformly  obsequious  texts  per- 
formed  at  every  ceremony  by  imperial  employees 
under  the  praipositos  (McCormick,  Etemal  Victory 
223-25).  This  elaborateness  and  professional  per- 
formance  pushed  acclamations  toward  political 
poetry  and  culminated,  for  example,  in  Theodore 
Prodromos.  The  army  and  public  continued  to 
voice  shorter,  more  formulaic  shouts,  like  those 
appearing  on  coins  (e.g.,  DOC  3.1:177),  as  re- 
sponses  to  the  factions’  acclamations  and  esp.  to 
demonstrate  loyalty  in  crises.  Usurpers  suppos- 
edly  extorted  them  by  force  (John  Mauropous, 
no.  1 86.25,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  1 83)  and  their  potential 
insincerity  fooled  no  one  (Themistios,  Orationes 
8,  1:156.1—3).  At  qth-  and  ìoth-C.  state  banquets 
and  audiences,  organs  gave  the  cue  for  all  to 
stand  and  join  the  factions  in  acclaiming  the  em- 
peror  (Oikonomides,  Listes  203.31—34). 

In  all  periods  legitimacy,  divine  support,  or- 
thodoxy,  victory,  and  long  life  were  favorite  themes. 
Acclamations  often  observed  a  responsorial  pat- 
tern,  whereby  persons  were  acclaimed,  starting 
with  God  or  the  emperor  and  proceeding  in  order 
of  precedence,  followed  by  specific  praises  or  re- 
quests.  Acclamations’  content  thereby  illuminates 
the  ceremonies  they  accompanied.  Late  Roman 
acclamations  mixed  Greek  and  Latin,  but  gave 
way  to  overwhelmingly  Greek  texts  by  the  ìoth 
C.;  a  few  fossilized  Latin  acclamations  continued 
to  be  performed  on  special  occasions.  Rough  iso- 
syllaby  and  rhythm  of  stress  accent  determined 
the  metrical  structure  of  acclamations  (P.  Maas, 
BZ  21  [1912]  28—51;  Cameron,  Circus  Factions 
329—33)  and  anticipated  developments  of  Byz. 
prosody  like  political  verse. 
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ut.  T.  Rlauser,  RAC  1:216-33.  C.  Roueché,  “Accla- 
mations  in  the  Later  Roman  Empire:  New  Evidence  f'rom 
Aphrodisias,” y/ÍS  74  (1984)  i8i-gg.  -M.McC. 

ACCLAMATIONS,  APOTROPAIC,  words  or 
phrases  expressing  religious  conviction  in  brief, 
exclamatory  form,  often  found  on  amulets.  At 
first  simple  utterances  of  shared  religious  feeling, 
such  acclamations  lent  themselves  naturally— be- 
cause  of  the  frequency  with  which  they  invoke 
the  power  of  the  deity — to  eventual  apotropaic 
use;  for  instance,  praise  of  God  invokes  his  aid 
against  demons.  Some  (e.g.,  Hygieia,  “health”)  are 
little  more  than  banal  expressions  of  good  luck, 
while  others  (e.g.,  Heis  Theos  ho  nihon  ta  kaka,  “One 
God  conquering  evil!”)  are  more  specifically  di- 
rected  against  evil  spirits.  The  roots  of  Christian 
apotropaic  acclamations  lie  in  the  ceremonial  pro- 
tocol  of  the  Hellenistic  and  Roman  imperial  courts, 
for  example,  the  Trisagion  ( Hagios ,  Hagios,  Ha- 
gios),  which  appears  frequently  on  amulets  of  the 
5th  through  7th  C. 

lit.  E.  Peterson,  Heìs  Theos  (Göttingen  1926).  -G.V, 


ACHAIA  (’Ayata).  The  toponym  Achaia  has  sev- 
eral  meanings  in  the  Byz.  period. 

1.  It  was  a  late  Roman  province  embracing  the 
Peloponnesos  and  central  Greece  south  of  Ther- 
mopylai,  identified  by  Hierorles  with  Hellas 
and  credited  with  79  cities.  The  capital  was  Cor- 
inth.  Under  Diocletian,  Achaia  was  part  of  the 
diocese  of  Moesia,  but  it  was  later  transferred  to 
Macedonia  under  the  praetorian  prefect  of 
Illyricum.  Most  of  the  province  (with  the  excep- 
tion  of  its  western  parts)  was  eventually  included 
in  the  theme  of  Hellas.  The  ecclesiastical  province 
of  Achaia  survived,  but  presumably  designated 
only  the  Peloponnesos;  Patras  is  listed  as  its  met- 
ropolitan  see  from  the  8th  or  9th  C. 

2.  In  a  general  geographic  sense,  the  term  re- 
fers  to  the  northwestern  Peloponnesos,  whose  main 
city  was  Patras.  Aside  from  a  narrow  coastal  strip 
along  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  Achaia  is  mountainous 
and  sparsely  populated.  Among  the  churches  of 
the  region  is  the  Panagia  at  Mentzaina,  a  timber- 
roofed  basilica,  dated  to  the  mid-ioth  C.  (A.G. 
Moutzale,  Archaiologika  Analehta  Athenon  17(1 984] 
21-42). 

3.  Achaia  was  also  the  name  of  a  Frankish  prin- 


cipality  founded  in  southern  Greece  after  the 
Fourth  Crusade  (see  Achaia,  Principality  of). 

-T.E.G. 

ACHAIA,  PRINCIPALITY  OF,  sometimes  called 
principality  of  Morea  (to  be  distinguished  from 
the  Byz.-controlled  despotate  of  the  Morea),  the 
Frankish  territory  in  the  Peloponnesos  ruled  by 
the  prinses  of  Achaia  from  1205  to  1430.  In  the 
aftermath  of  the  Fourth  Crusade  and  the  Latin 
conquest  of  Constantinople  in  1204,  two  Frankish 
Crusaders,  William  (I)  of  Champlitte  and  Geof- 
frey  (I)  Villehardouin,  seized  control  of  vir- 
tually  the  entire  Byz.  Peloponnesos  and  became 
the  first  two  princes  of  Achaia.  The  Frankish 
principality  reached  the  peak  of  its  power  under 
William  II  Villehardouin,  who  constructed  for- 
tresses  at  Mistra,  Maina,  and  Monemvasia.  After 
William  II  was  captured  by  the  Byz.  at  the  battle 
of  Pelagonia  (1259),  however,  and  forced  to  cede 
the  castles  to  Emp.  Michael  VIII  Palaiologos,  the 
Byz.  regained  a  foothold  in  the  Morea.  During 
their  remaining  170  years  of  empire,  the  Byz. 
gradually  reconquered  the  Peloponnesos,  until 
finally  bringing  an  end  to  the  principality  only  30 
years  before  the  despotate  of  Morea  fell,  in  turn, 
to  the  Ottomans.  Both  the  Western  and  Greek 
versions  of  the  Chronicle  of  the  Morea  are 
important  sources  for  the  first  century  of  the 
principality. 

The  French  conquerors  imposed  a  feudal  sys- 
tem  upon  their  Greek  territory.  The  prince  of 
Achaia  was  nominally  a  vassal  of  the  Latin  em- 
peror  of  Constantinople;  in  reality,  however,  he 
controlled  more  territory  than  his  suzerain  and 
was  supported  by  a  larger  army.  His  chief  resi- 
dence  was  Andravida.  The  prince  had  the  right 
to  mint  coins,  which  were  produced  at  the  actìve 
port  of  Clarenza  (see  Chlemoutsi).  The  prince’s 
authority  was  limited  by  the  power  of  his  barons, 
who  were  considered  his  peers;  tlicy  had  pnvatc 
armies  and  built  (or  restored)  castles  throughout 
the  principality  at  such  sites  as  Old  Navarino, 
Ryparissia,  and  Rarytaina.  After  Achaia  became 
a  dependency  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  in  1267 
and  after  the  death  of  Willíam  II  in  1278,  many 
princes  of  Achaia  held  the  title  only  nominally 
and  rarely,  if  ever,  visited  the  Peloponnesos.  The 
French  settlers  were  always  outnumbered  by  their 
Greek  subjects,  who  sometimes  preferred  the  tol- 
erant  French  rule  to  Byz.  administration,  but  were 
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Princes  of  Achaia 

Ruler 

Reign  Dates 

WlLLIAM  I  OF  CHAMPLITTE 

1205- 

1209 

GEOFFREY  I  V ILLEHARDOUIN 

1  209-1 

226/31 

GEOFFREY  11  V ÌLLEHARDOUIN 

1226/3 

1-1246 

WlLLIAM  II  V ILLEHARDOUIN 

1246- 

1278 

Charles  I  OF  Anjou 

1278- 

1285 

Charles  II  of  Anjou 

1285- 

1289 

Florent  of  Hainaut 

1289- 

1297 

Isabeau  de  Villehardouin 

1297- 

1301 

Philip  of  Savoy 

1301- 

1307 

Philip  I  of  Taranto 

1307- 

>313 

Louis  of  Burgundy 

i3>3- 

1316 

Mahaut  de  Hainaut 

1316- 

1321 

John  of  Gravina 

1322- 

‘333 

Robert  of  Taranto 

1333- 

1364 

Philip  II  of  Taranto  in  rivalry  with 

Marie  de  Bourbon 

1364- 

1370 

Philip  II  of  Taranto 

1370- 

‘373 

Jeanne  of  Naples 

1373- 

1381 

Jacques  de  Baux 

1381- 

1383 

Period  of  competition  between 

Marie  de  Bretagne,  Hospitallers, 

Louis  II  of  Clermont,  Pope  Urban 

VI,  Amadeo  of  Savoy,  and  Mahiot 

de  CoquereI 

i383- 

!396 

Pierre  de  Saint-Superan  (Navarrese 

Company) 

1396- 

1402 

Marie  Zaccaria 

1402- 

1404 

Centurione  II  Zaccaria 

1404- 

1430 

Source:  Based  on  Bon,  Morée  frangue  696. 


reluctant  to  relinquish  their  Orthodoxy.  A  Latin 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy  was  established  with  the 
principal  archbishop  at  Patras,  subordinate  to  the 
Latin  patriarch  of  Constantinople;  Greek  priests 
came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Latin  bishops.  (See 
table  for  a  list  of  the  princes  of  Achaia.) 

lit.  A.  Bon,  La  Morée  franque,  2  vols.  (Paris  1969).  Long- 
non,  Empire  latin  187-355.  Idem>  HC  2:235-74.  P.  Top- 
ping,  HC  3:104-66.  D.Jacoby,  Laféodalité  en  Grèce  médiéoale 
(Paris  1971).  G.  Dmitriev,  “K  voprosu  o  poloienii  krest’jan 
v  latinskoj  Grecii,"  ZRVI  14-15  (1973)  55-64.  K.  Andrews, 
Castles  of  the  Morea  (Athens  1953;  rp.  Amsterdam  1978). 

-A.M.T. 

ACHEIROPOIETA  (àxF-tpoTroíi)Ta,  lit.  [objects] 
“not  made  by  hands’j.  First  used  by  the  Apostle 


Paul  (2  Cor  5:1)  to  describe  metaphorically  the 
resurrected  body  of  Christ,  the  term  acheiropoieta 
was  applied  to  images  of  sacred  persons  that  came 
into  existence  miraculously,  usually  at  the  will  of 
that  person.  The  most  famous  acheiropoieta  not 
only  appeared  miraculously,  they  could  also  rep- 
licate  themselves  miraculously.  Acheiropoieta  are 
cited  first  and  most  often  in  the  period  between 
Justinian  I  and  Iconoclasm,  the  most  important 
of  them  emerging  in  the  context  of  the  Persian 
Wars:  the  Mandylion,  the  Reramion,  and  the 
images  of  the  Ramoulianai  Christ,  which  Hera- 
kleios  carried  into  battle  like  a  new  labarum.  The 
same  period  yields  reports  of  other  acheiropoieta: 
the  imprint  of  Christ’s  face  on  a  cloth  in  Memphis, 
his  imprint  on  the  column  of  his  flagellation  in 
Jerusalem,  and  an  acheiropoieton  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
at  Lydda  (Diospolis).  Several  of  these  are  de- 
scribed  in  the  Letter  of  the  Three  Patriarchs, 
but  only  the  Mandylion  and  Reramion  continued 
to  be  represented  after  Iconoclasm.  Few  other 
acheiropoieta  are  known.  With  rare  exceptions  they 
represent  either  Christ  or  Mary.  It  is  no  longer 
possible  to  associate  the  shroud  described  by  Ni- 
cholas  Mesarites  in  i2th-C.  Constantinople  with 
that  most  enigmatic  of  acheiropoieta ,  the  imprinted 
linen  cloth  known  as  the  Shroud  of  Turin. 

lit.  E.  von  Dobschütz,  Christusbilder  (Leipzig  1899).  Gra- 
bar,  Iconoclasme  37-59.  G.  Vikan,  “Ruminations  on  Edible 
lcons:  Originals  and  Copies  in  the  Art  of  Byzantium,” 
Studies  in  the  History  of  Art  20  (1989)  47—59.  Av.  Cameron, 
The  Sceptic  and  the  Shroud  (London  1980).  -A.W.C. 

ACHEIROPOIETOS  CHURCH.  The  Church  of 
the  Acheiropoietos  (’A^eiponmijToç,  fit.  “not-made- 
by-hands”)  in  Thessalonike  is  so  named  because 
it  housed  a  miraculous  icon  (see  Acheiropoieta) 
of  the  Virgin  Hodegetria  (A.  Xyngopoulos,  Hel- 
lenika  13  [1954]  256—62).  Dedicated  to  the  Virgin, 
the  Acheiropoietos  was  a  wooden-roofed,  three- 
aisled  basilica,  approximately  28  m  wide  and  36.5 
m  long  (nave  alone).  The  aisles  are  screened  from 
the  nave  by  high  stylobates,  there  are  galleries 
above  the  two  side  aisles,  and  the  outer  narthex 
was  flanked  by  towers.  Perhaps  the  earliest  of  the 
churches  still  standing  in  the  city,  it  was  probably 
built  between  450  and  470;  bricks  from  the  fabric 
of  the  building  have  been  dated  to  ca.450  (M. 
Vickers,  BSA  68  [1973]  285—94)  and  the  mosaics 
of  birds,  chalices,  and  crosses  in  the  soffits  of  the 
nave  arcade  in  the  church  are  assigned  to  the 
period  450—60  (Ch.  Bakirtzes  in  Aphieroma  ste 
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mneme  St.  Pelekanide  [Thessalonike  1983]  310—29). 
The  present  marble  pavement  dates  from  the 
time  of  the  church,  but  floor  mosaics  from  two 
earlier  buildings,  probably  of  secular  character, 
lie  under  it.  Fine  (but  damaged)  frescoes  of  the 
i3th  C.  (figures  of  the  Forty  Martyrs  of  Sebasteia) 
adorn  the  south  aisle  (A.  Xyngopoulos,  ArchEph 
[1957]  6-30). 

lit.  Rrautheimer,  ECBArch  99-102.  S.  Pelekanides,  Pa- 
laiochristianika  mnemeia  Thessalomkes.  Acheiropoietos.  Mone 
Eatomou 2  (ThessaIonike  1973)  11—41.  D.  De  Bernardi  Fer- 
rero,  “La  Panagia  Acheiropoietos  di  Salonicco,”  CorsiRay 
22  (1975)  157-69.  A.  XyngopouIos,  “Peri  ten  Acheiropoie- 
ton  Thessalonikes,”  Makedonika  2  (1941-52)  472-87. 

-T.E.G.,  N.P.S. 

ACHELOUS  (’AyeÂ.ŵoi'),  a  river  (or,  according  to 
Skyl.  203.95,  a  fortress)  near  Anchialos  where 
Symeon  of  Bulgaria  won  a  decisive  victory  over 
the  Byz.  on  20  Aug.  917  (in  Skyl.,  6  Aug.).  The 
Byz.  army,  commanded  by  Leo  Phokas,  domestikos 
ton  scholon,  was  accompanied  by  the  fleet  under 
Romanos  (I)  Lekapenos.  Romanos  headed  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube,  where  he  expected  to  find 
Pecheneg  auxiliaries;  the  Serbian  prince  Peter  was 
also  expected  to  join  the  Byz.  Symeon  launched 
his  attack  before  these  forces  could  unite.  Skylitzes 
(Skyl.  203.94-204.37)  provides  two  explanations 
of  the  defeat.  According  to  the  first  version,  Leo 
Phokas’s  horse  bolted  and  returned  riderless  to 
camp,  causing  the  soldiers  to  think  that  Leo  had 
fallen  in  battle.  The  second  version  recounts  that 
Leo  was  pursuing  the  Bulgarians  when  he  heard 
a  rumor  that  Romanos  Lekapenos  had  diverted 
to  Constantinople  in  order  to  seize  the  imperial 
power;  immediately  Leo  headed  for  camp  to  learn 
the  truth.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  Byz.  were 
routed,  many  commanders  were  killed  (includ- 
ing  Constantine  Lips),  and  Leo  barely  escaped  to 
Mesembria. 

ut.  Zlatarski,  Ist.  1.2:380-91.  Runciman,  Romanus  55L 

-A.K. 

ACHILLEIS  Ç  Axi\\'i)î<;),  an  anonymous  late  Byz. 
romance  of  chivalry,  written  in  unrhymed  politi- 
cal  verse  and  surviving  in  three  versions  (N  [Na- 
ples]:  1,820  lines;  L  [London,  British  Museum]: 
1,363,  but  with  lacunas;  O  [Oxford]:  761);  all 
apparently  derive  from  a  single,  lost  archetype. 
The  romance  describes  the  birth  of  Achilles  late 
in  his  parents’  marriage,  his  precocious  childhood 
(cf.  Digenes  Akritas  and  Imberios  and  Marga- 


rona),  his  experience  of  the  power  of  Eros,  court- 
ship,  marriage,  and  intense  grief  at  his  wife’s 
death.  Although  the  hero  is  named  Achilles,  his 
companion  Patroklos  and  his  people  the  Myrmi- 
dons,  the  romance  has  no  other  connection  with 
the  world  of  antiquity  (Naples  version,  vv.  1759- 
1820  on  Achilles’  role  in  the  Trojan  War,  based 
on  Constantine  Manasses,  are  a  later  addition). 
Rather,  the  world  which  the  Achilleis  reflects, 
with  its  tournaments  and  jousting,  is  the  mixed 
Frankish-Greek  society  of  the  i4th  C.,  which  is 
also  part  of  the  background  of  Belthandros  and 
Chrysantza  and  Libistros  and  Rhodamne.  The 
language,  like  that  of  the  other  verse  romances 
of  chivalry,  is  mixed,  but  closer  to  the  popular 
speech  of  the  day  than  the  learned. 

ed.  L  and  N — L’Achilléide  byzanline,  ed.  D.C.  Hesseling 
(Amsterdam  1919).  O — S.  Lampros,  ed.,  NE  15  (1921) 
367-408.  Jtal.  tr.  P.  Stomeo,  “Achilleíde,  poema  bizantino 
anonimo,"  Studi  Salentini  7  (1959)  1 55—97. 

lit.  Beck,  V olksìileratur  129-32.  R.  Reydell,  “Achilleis. 
Zur  Problematik  und  Geschichte  eines  griechischen  Ro- 
mans,”  ByzF  6  (1979)  83-99.  A.F.  van  Gemert,  W.F.  Bak- 
ker,  “He  Achelleida  kai  he  Historia  tou  Belisariou,”  Hellen- 
ika  33  (1981)  82-97.  O.L.  Smith,  “Versions  and  Manuscripts 
of  the  Achilleid,”  Neograeca  Medii  Aeyi:  Texte  und  Ausgabe, 
ed.  H.  Eideneier  (Cologne  1986)  315-24.  -E.M.J.,  M.J.J. 

ACHILLES,  the  principal  Greek  hero  of  the  lliad. 
Achilles  retained  his  popularity  well  beyond  late 
antiquity.  This  popularity  can  be  explained  by  the 
search  for  the  ideal  warrior,  still  as  apparent  in 
the  1  ìth-C.  Kynegetika  (Weitzmann,  Cr.  Myth.,  fig. 
103)  as  in  the  5th-C.  illustrated  lliad  in  Milan 
(Ambros.  F  205  inf.).  The  education  (paideia)  of 
Achilles  by  the  centaur  Cheiron  was  contrasted 
with  Christian  principles  of  upbringing  (M.  Hen- 
gel,  Achilleus  in  Jerusalem  [Heidelberg  1982]  45— 
47),  but  still  literally  depicted  on  bone  caskets  and 
in  MSS  of  the  homilies  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzos 
(Weitzmann,  Gr.  Myth.  165-68).  Later,  Christian 
rlietoricians  (e.g.,  Pkokopios  ol  Gaza)  Liied  Lu 
adapt  the  theme  of  the  paideia  of  Achilles  to  their 
own  moralistic  ideas;  it  appears  as  an  exemplary 
education  in  many  Byz.  writers. 

The  Byz.  gradually  divested  Achilles  of  his  mil- 
itary  prowess:  in  similes  of  Niketas  Choniates,  in 
the  Histories  of  Tzetzes,  even  in  the  commentary 
of  Eustathios  of  Thessalonike  on  the  Iliad,  Achilles 
is  primarily  a  physician,  a  musician,  a  sober  man. 
In  his  commentary  on  the  Odyssey  ( Eust .  Comm. 
Od.  1696.65,  vol.  1 :43 1),  Eustathios  critically  notes 
that  Homer  was  pany  philachilleus,  “too  pro-Achil- 
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lean.”  Already  in  Homer,  Achilles  had  some  fea- 
tures  of  a  semibarbarian  prince;  Leo  the  Deacon 
(Leo  Diac.  150.4—20)  developed  the  idea  that 
Achilles  was  “Tauroscythian,”  endowed  with  the 
typical  cruelty  of  the  Rus’. 

lit.  D.  Kemp-Lindemann,  Darstellungen  des  Achilleus  in 
griechischer  und  römischer  Kunst  (Bern  1975)  248—51.  C. 
DeIvoye,  “Eléments  classiques  et  innovations  dans  l’illustra- 
tion  de  la  légende  d’Achille  au  Bas-Empire,”  AntCl  53 
(1984)184-99.  -A.C.,  A.K. 

ACHILLES  TATIUS  Tcmoç),  author 

of  the  novel  Leuhippe  and  Kleilophon  and,  according 
to  the  Souda,  other  works  of  varied  scope;  born 
Alexandria,  fl.  end  of  2nd  C.  The  Souda  also 
states,  almost  certainly  incorrectly,  that  he  became 
a  Christian  and  a  bishop.  The  romance,  in  care- 
fully  wrought  prose  with  many  ehphraseis,  is 
narrated  throughout  in  the  hrst  person;  it  relates 
the  lurid  adventures  and  dramatic  separations  (by 
pirates,  shipwrecks,  false  deaths,  and  so  on)  of 
the  hero  and  heroine  before  they  can  be  reunited 
and  married.  A  papyrus  roll  of  the  3rd  to  4th  C. 
containing  the  romance  is  being  edited  at  the 
university  libraries  of  Duke  and  Cologne  (W.H. 
Willis  in  XVII  Congresso  lnternazionale  di  Papirologia 
[Naples  1984]  1:163-66).  Despite  reservations  about 
the  romance’s  moral  qualities  (see,  e.g.,  Photios, 
Bibl.,  cod.87;  Psellos,  De  Chariclea  et  Leucippe  iudi- 
cium),  the  novel  seems  to  have  maintained  an 
intermittent  readership,  perhaps  because  of  its 
potential  for  allegorical  interpretation  in  terms  of 
the  salvation  of  a  Christian  soul  as  well  as  its 
Atticist  prose  style.  When  in  the  i2th  C.  novels 
began  to  be  written  once  more,  that  of  Achilles 
was  taken  as  a  model  by  Eustathios  Marrembo- 
lites ,  used  by  Theodore  Prodromos,  and  quoted 
in  the  Grottaferrata  version  of  Digenes  Ahritas. 

ed.  Leucippe  and  Cleitophon ,  ed.  E.  Vilborg,  2  voIs.  (Stock- 
holm  1955,  1962).  Eng.  tr.,  S.  Gaselee,  Achüles  Tatius  (Cam- 
bridge-London  1969). 

ut.  T.  Hägg,  The  Novel  in  Antújuity  (Oxford  1983)  41- 
54.  Hunger,  Lit.  2:121-25.  S.V.  Poljakova,  “Evmatij  i  Achill 
Tatij,"  Anticnost'  i  soyremennost’  (Moscow  1972)  380—86. 

-E.M.J.,  M.J.J. 

ACHMET  BEN  SIRIN  (’A xpèT  ô  vîòç  l,r)peíjx), 
author  of  the  longest  and  most  ìmportant  Byz. 
tract  on  dreams.  Achmet  is  the  pseudonym  of  a 
Christian  Greek  who  used  in  his  oneirohritiron 
widely  divergent  sources:  Arabic  (N.  Bland./fíAS 
16  [1856]  118—71;  M.  Steinschneider,  ZDMG  17 


[1863]  227—44),  Byz.  (dream  books  of  Astram- 
psychos  and  the  prophet  Daniel),  late  Roman 
(Artemidoros,  2nd  C.),  and  his  own  dream  ma- 
terial.  The  pagan  material,  particularly  in  the  first 
14  chapters,  has  been  reworked  to  conform  to 
Christian  orthodoxy.  The  treatise  is  dedicated  to 
“the  protosymboulos  Ma’mün,”  the  caliph  of  “Ba- 
bylon,”  whose  dream  interpreter  Achmet  pur- 
ports  to  be,  and  contains  the  interpretations  of 
hundreds  of  dream  symbols  attributed  to  Persian, 
Egyptian,  and  Indian  seers.  These  attributions, 
patently  false,  are  a  scheme  to  project  cosmopol- 
itan  erudition.  The  date  of  composition  líes  some- 
where  between  813  (the  year  of  ascent  of  Caliph 
Ma’mün)  and  the  early  1  ìth  C.,  when  the  dream 
book  appears  in  the  marginalia  and  text  of  two 
MSS  (D.  Gigli,  Prometheus  4  [1978]  65—86,  173— 
88;  S.M.  Oberhelman,  BZ  74  [1981]  326f).  The 
name  Achmet  also  appears  as  the  author  of  an 
astrological  treatise,  datable  to  the  end  of  the  8th 
or  the  beginning  of  the  gth  C.  (E.  Riess,  RE  1 
[1894]  248). 

ed.  Oneirocriticon,  ed.  F.  Drexl  (Leipzig  1925).  The  Onet- 
rocnticon  of  Achmet,  tr.  S.M.  Oberhelman  (Binghamton  1989). 

lit.  F.  Drexl,  Achmets  Traumbuch  (Freising  1909).  Idem, 
“Studien  zum  Text  des  Achmet,”  BZ  33  (1933)  13-31, 
271-92.  -S.M.O. 

ACHYRAOUS  (’A^upáouç,  Lat.  Esseron),  for- 
tress  of  Mysia  overlooking  the  Makestos  River  in 
northwestern  Anatolia,  near  modern  Balikesir. 
First  mentioned  in  812  as  a  village  by  Theodore 
of  Stoudios,  Achyraous  became  important  only 
in  1 139,  when  John  II  Romnenos  made  it  a  pow- 
erful  and  strategic  fortified  city  to  assure  control 
of  the  region  and  its  roads.  Achyraous  was  then 
made  a  bishopric,  under  Kyzikos,  and,  in  the  late 
i2th  C.,  an  ecclesiastical  metropolis.  At  that  time, 
it  apparently  became  the  center  of  a  separate  civil 
province.  After  Latin  occupation  in  1204-20, 
Achyraous  was  a  major  Laskarid  fortress.  Al- 
though  strengthened  by  Michael  VIII  in  1282,  it 
barely  survived  a  Turkish  attack  in  1302,  was 
temporarily  rescued  by  the  Catalans  in  1304,  but 
fell  to  the  Turks  of  Rarasi  soon  after.  The  well- 
preserved  fortress  is  built  in  a  distinctive  masonry 
with  much  brick  decoration.  Mt.  Ryminas  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  contained  important  monastic 
settlements  in  the  gth— ìoth  C. 

lit.  C.  Foss,  “The  Defenses  of  Asia  Minor  against  the 
Turks,"  GOrThR  27  (1982)  161—66.  Hasluck,  Cyúcus  93L 

-C.F. 
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ACOLYTE  ( âKÓ\ovdo< ;),  the  “follower”  in  a  fu- 
neral  cortege.  Justinian’s  novel  5g,  regulating  the 
payment  of  funeral  expenses  out  of  the  endow- 
ments  of  the  Great  Church,  mentions  aholouthoi 
among  the  various  corporations  that  specialized 
in  the  performance  of  the  necessary  obsequies. 
There  were  to  be  three  aholouthoi  per  cortege 
(asketrion).  The  acolytes  who  constituted  the  lowest 
clerical  order  in  the  Roman  church  (H.  Leclercq 
in  DACL  1:348-56)  apparently  did  not  have  a 
counterpart  in  Byz.  -P.M. 

ACQUISITION.  The  most  common  legal  means 
of  obtaining  property  were  transfer  (Lat.  traditio; 
Gr.  paradosis ),  possession  by  prescriptive  right 
(longi  temporis  praescriptio),  occupatio,  and  ac- 
quisition  ex  lege.  Property  was  obtained,  for  ex- 
ample,  in  fulfillment  of  a  sale-,  gift-,  or  dowry- 
contract  through  a  physical  transfer;  from  the 
time  of  Justinian  I  this  transfer  could  take  place 
informally,  in  contrast  to  the  earlier  formal  act, 
the  mancipatio.  In  case  of  a  purchase  (sale),  pay- 
ment  had  to  accompany  the  transfer  in  order  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  property  to  be  complete. 
Occupatio,  appropriation  with  the  intent  to  keep 
the  object  as  property,  was  the  legal  basis  for  the 
acquisition  of  an  object  which  had  no  owner. 
Acquisition  ex  lege  (i.e.,  an  acquisition  where  the 
acquirer  does  not  participate  in  the  transaction), 
involved  primarily  the  acquisition  of  an  inheri- 
tance  by  the  lawful  heir  of  the  testator.  The  ac- 
quisition  of  possession  was  based  on  the  effective 
tenure  of  an  object  and  by  the  wish  to  have  it: 
corpore  et  animo  (Gr.  somati  kai  psyche,  lit.  “in  body 
and  soul”).  -M.Th.F. 

ACRE,  RINGDOM  OF.  After  the  Third  Crusade 
recovered  Acre  from  Saladin  (12  July  1191)  but 
failed  to  regain  Jerusalem,  Acre  became  the  cap- 
ital  of  the  kings  of  Jerusalem  and  a  major  center 
for  the  production  of  Crusader  art.  John  of 
Brienne  was  king  there  (1210—25)  before  becom- 
ing  Latin  emperor  in  Constantinople.  Restricted 
to  a  coastal  strip,  the  kingdom  of  Acre  was  dom- 
inated  by  Italian  merchant  communities  in  the 
cities.  A  conflict  between  Venetians  and  Genoese 
over  a  house  belonging  to  the  Church  of  St.  Sabas 
in  Acre  (1256—70)  drove  Genoa  to  ally  itself  with 
Michael  VIII,  thereby  facilitating  his  seizure  of 
Constantinople.  The  Venetian-Genoese  struggles, 
however,  spread  into  Byz.  waters,  where  much 


harm  was  done  to  Byz.  Acre  fell  to  the  Mamlüks 
on  18  May  1291. 

lit.  Prawer,  Royaume  lalin.  -C.M.B 

ACROCORINTH.  See  Corinth. 

ACROSTIC  (òíKpo(TT i\íd) ,  a  composition  in  prose 
or  verse  in  which  the  initial  letters  of  each  section 
form  a  word,  phrase,  or  alphabetic  sequence.  Ac- 
rostics  are  regularly  found  in  hymns,  both  kon- 
takia  and  kanones,  where  the  first  letters  of  each 
oikos,  or  verse,  are  linked  to  form  the  author’s 
name  (e.g.,  Toû  Vwp.(xvov),  an  indication  of  the 
subject  matter  (e.g.,  E£ç  tòv  ’lojcrpip  P u>fj.avov  erroç), 
or  to  make  an  alphabet  (as  in  the  Akathistos 
Hymn);  letters  can  be  doubled  to  allow  the  text  to 
expand  (e.g.,  Eìç  tóv  XxppwcrcroocrcrTTO/j.ov)  and 
some  phonetic  spelling  is  permissible  (e.g.,  Tam- 
vov).  Alphabetic  acrostics  link  chapters  and  entries 
in  the  gnomologia  (see  Gnome)  and  Mirrors  of 
Princes,  hortatory  works  to  which  are  related  a 
series  of  shorter  penitential  alphabets  in  prose 
and  verse  and  in  the  vernacular  as  well  as  the 
learned  languages  (Rrumbacher,  GBL  717—20). 
Acrostics  are  found  in  secular  enkomia,  spelling 
the  name  of  the  recipient  (e.g.,  in  the  works  of 
Dioskoros  of  Aphrodito).  Alphabetic  acrostics 
are  also  used  for  love  songs,  as  in  the  Erotopaig- 

NIA. 

lit.  K.  Rrumbacher,  “Die  Akrostichis  in  der  grie- 
chischen  Rirchenpoesie,"  SBAW  (1903)  551-691.  W.  Weyh, 
“Die  Akrostichis  in  der  byzantinischen  Ranonesdichtung,” 
BZ  17  (1908)  1-69.  Hunger,  Lit.  2:165.  -E.M.J. 

ACTA  ARCHELAI,  anti-Manichaean  document 
in  the  form  of  a  disputation  involving,  on  the 
Christian  side,  Archelaos,  bishop  of  Raschara  in 
Mesopotamia  (ca.270),  and  for  the  Manichaeans 
Turbo  and  Mani  himself.  Although  the  dispute 
is  certainly  not  historical,  the  text  contains  au- 
thentic  documents  and  genuine  tradition  concern- 
ing  Manichaeanism.  The  Acta  were  written  be- 
fore  350  by  an  otherwise  unknown  Hegemonios 
and  were  cited  by  authors  such  as  Epiphanios  of 
Salamis  and  Sokrates.  Only  a  few  fragments  of 
the  original  Greek  version  survive,  but  the  full 
text  exists  in  a  defecdve  Latin  translation. 

ed.  PG  10:1405-1528.  Hegemonius:  Acta  Archdai,  ed.  C.H. 
Beeson  (Leipzig  1906). 

LiT.  G.  Hansen,  “Zu  den  Evangelienzitaten  in  den  ‘Acta 
Archelai,’  ”  StP  7  (1966)  473-85.  A.L.  Kac,  “Manichejstvo 
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v  Rimskoj  imperii  po  dannym  Acca  Archelai,”  VDI,  no.3 
(1955)  168-79.  -T.E.G. 

ACTIONS  (âyatyaí).  Under  the  classical  formu- 
lary  procedure  of  Rome,  actions  were  written 
statements  of  grievance  (formulae)  that  were  allot- 
ted  to  the  parties  by  the  praetor  on  the  basis  of 
their  descriptions  of  the  conflict,  so  that  they 
could  bring  their  lawsuit  before  the  judge.  The 
substantíve  claims  set  forth  in  this  formal  state- 
ment  were  closely  connected  with  the  relevant 
obligation;  as  a  rule  every  obligatio  had  its  own 
actio  and,  inversely,  where  there  was  no  obligatio 
(see  Pacta)  there  was  no  actio.  With  the  elimina- 
tion  of  the  formulary  system  in  342  ( Cod .  Just.  II 
57. 1),  the  procedural  aspect  of  the  action  became 
irrelevant.  Action  became  the  name  for  the  sub- 
stantive  claim  (obligatio)  that  a  plaintiff  brought 
against  a  defendant.  The  name  of  the  action  had 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  plain- 
tiff’s  writ  (editio  actionis).  Consequently,  lists  were 
compiled  of  the  names  of  actions;  of  these,  only 
the  work  De  actionibus  from  the  6th  C.  has  been 
edited. 

Actions  in  the  Post-Justinianic  Period.  The 

Byz.  developed  a  detailed  system  of  classification 
of  actions  (e.g.,  Synopsis  Basilicorum  A.  24.1).  In 
charters,  however,  the  term  (which  is  common) 
has  a  vague  meaning  of  “claim,”  with  the  conno- 
tation  of  an  illegal  procedure.  It  is  used  primarily 
in  formulas  assuring  legal  protection  for  a  buyer 
or  grantee  against  the  seller  (grantor)  or  a  third 
person  who  was  thus  prohibited  from  initiating 
any  claims  concerning  the  transferred  object  (e.g., 
Ivir.  1,  00.3.19— 20;  Xénoph.,  no.9.45,  etc.).  A  doc- 
ument  of  1377  (Lavra  3,  no.  148)  describes  a  nomi- 
mos  agoge  (with  no  further  definition)  brought 
against  the  monastery;  the  plaintiffs  eventually 
dropped  the  claim,  refusing  to  turn  to  “any  Chris- 
tian  agoge”  that  could  assist  them,  and  they  sub- 
sequently  guaranteed  the  property  of  the  Lavra. 
There  is  a  difference  between  the  elaborate  cate- 
gorization  of  actions  in  legal  texts  and  the  simple 
interpretation  of  the  agoge  in  documents  as  a  claim 
in  general.  -a.k. 

ACTOR.  In  Roman  law  actors  (Lat.  histriones)  and 
mimes  were  considered  as  belonging  to  an  infa- 
mous  profession  and  were  classified  with  those 
whom  the  einperor  expelled  from  the  army  for 


shameful  behavior  (Digest  3:2.1).  Despite  the  de- 
fense  of  actors  by  some  intellectuals  (Libanios, 
Choririos  of  Gaza),  this  negative  attitude  toward 
actors  prevailed  in  Byz.:  clerics  were  forbidden 
not  only  to  participate  in  performances,  but  even 
to  see  a  show,  Various  decrees,  secular  and  eccle- 
siastical  alike  (esp.  the  rules  of  the  Council  in 
Trullo),  restricted  theatrical  performances.  As 
late  as  the  i5th  C.  Manuel  II  characterized  the 
theatrical  show  as  typical  of  the  Ottoman  court 
and  found  it  reprehensible.  The  principal  accu- 
sation  against  actors  was  the  sexual  promiscuity 
allegedly  characteristic  of  their  way  of  life:  musi- 
cians,  dancers,  and  actors  are  frequently  men- 
tioned  in  the  same  context  as  prostitutes.  Never- 
theless,  in  the  late  Roman  Empire  actors  were  to 
be  found  everywhere;  a  law  of  409  prevented 
local  urban  authorities  from  transferring  actors, 
charioteers,  and  wild  animals  from  their  cities  and 
thus  lessening  the  appeal  of  popular  festivities 
(Cod.Just.  XI  41.5).  With  the  decline  of  the  the- 
ater,  actors  assumed  the  role  of  clowns  and  jest- 
ers. 

lit.  F.  Tinnefeld,  “Zum  profanen  Mimos  in  Byzanz 
nach  dem  Verdikt  des  Trullanums  (691),”  Bymntìna  6  (1974) 
321—43.  W.  Puchner,  “Byzantiníscher  Mimos,  Pantomimos 
und  Mummenschanz  im  Spiegel  der  griechischen  Patristik 
und  ekklesiastischer  Synodalverordnungen,”  Maske  und  Ko- 
thurn  29  (1983)  31 1-17.  -Ap.K.,  A.K. 

ACTS  (flpá^eiç  tôìv  ùno(TTÓX(ov) ,  the  historical 
portion  of  the  New  Testament  that  describes 
events  after  Christ’s  Crucifixion.  The  Byz.  unan- 
imously  considered  Luke  to  be  the  author  of  the 
Acts,  but  MS  tradition  links  it  more  closely  to  the 
Epistles  than  to  the  Gospels:  among  almost  3,000 
uncial  and  minuscule  MSS  of  the  New  Testament 
listed  by  K.  Aland  (Kurzgefasste  Liste  der  griechischen 
Handschriften  des  Neuen  Testaments  [Berlin  1963]), 
approximately  335  contain  the  Acts  together  with 
the  Epistles,  but  without  the  Gospels,  while  only 
ten  contain  the  Gospels  and  Acts  without  the 
Epistles.  The  major  Byz.  commentary  on  Acts  is 
that  of  John  Chrysostom.  A  full  exegesis  of  Acts 
was  falsely  attributed  to  the  ìoth-C.  Thessalian 
bishop  Oikoumenios — Beck  (Kirche  418)  dates  it 
to  the  end  of  the  8th  C.  Another  complete  com- 
mentary,  by  Theophylahtos  of  Ohrid,  draws  upon 
that  of  Chrysostom.  Other  commentaries  are 
known  in  fragments  from  catenae. 

Chrysostom  highly  appreciated  the  book  of  Acts: 
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ít  is  no  less  beneficial  for  us,  he  says  (PG  6o:i3f), 
than  the  Gospels,  since  it  demonstrates  the  reali- 
zation  ( ergon )  of  what  was  prophesied  by  Christ 
and  presented  in  the  Gospels.  The  book,  he  con- 
tinues  (col.15. 15—16),  related  the  acts  of  Paul, 
who  labored  more  than  any  other;  Chrysostom 
completes  his  work  with  a  panegyric  of  Paul. 
Chrysostom’s  interpretation  of  Acts  is  permeated 
by  his  ethical  ideals  of  poverty  over  wealth  and 
pious  ignorance  over  pseudophilosophy;  he  uses 
his  material  for  attacks  on  theatrical  perfor- 
mances.  The  commentary  of  Didymos  the  Blind, 
on  the  other  hand,  emphasizes  Christological 
problems.  Referring  to  Chrysostom,  Didymos  (PG 
39H672AB)  discusses  the  contradiction  between 
Acts  and  Paul  in  the  story  of  the  miracle  on  the 
road  to  Damascus.  The  contradiction  is  resoIved 
by  pointing  out  that  in  one  case  the  text  states 
that  his  companions  heard  Paul’s  voice,  while  in 
the  other  they  saw  only  the  light  and  did  not  hear 
the  voice  of  the  Lord.  Lections  from  Acts  (to- 
gether  with  the  Epistles)  formed  the  liturgical 
book  called  the  Praxapostolos.  Various  apoc- 
ryphal  acts  described  the  exploits  of  individual 
apostles. 

Acts  Ulustration.  Illustration  of  Acts  is  rare  in 
Byz.  art.  In  monumental  painting,  only  the  21- 
scene  cycle  in  the  narthex  at  Decani  (i4th  c.)  in 
Serbia  illustrates  Acts  itself,  rather  than  episodes 
from  hagìographical  cycles,  such  as  the  scenes  of 
Peter  and  Paul  at  Monreale.  Only  two  MSS  of 
Acts — both  i2th  C. — contain  anything  more  than 
a  prefatory  portrait  of  its  author,  Luke:  Paris, 
B.N.  gr.  102,  fol.  7V  (see  Ressler,  infra),  has  a  grid 
of  four  scenes — Peter  and  John  at  the  Beautiful 
Gate,  the  martyrdom  of  James,  Peter  liberated 
from  prison,  and  the  stoning  of  Stephen — and 
Chicago,  Univ.  Lib.  965,  preserves  13  of  its  orig- 
inal  19  framed  illustrations.  The  earlier  Sacra 
Parallela  contains  17  vignettes  illustrating  epi- 
sodes  from  Acts.  These  four  monuments,  though 
chronologically  diverse,  reveal  consistencies  in  the 
selection  and  interpretation  of  subject  matter  that 
occur  also  in  byzantinizing  cycles  from  Italy  and 
indicate  that  a  coherent  Byz.  tradition  of  Acts 
illustration  did  exist.  It  was  extensive,  settling  on 
particular  passages  and  illustrating  them  densely: 
Ascension,  Pentecost,  activities  of  Peter,  Paul, 
Philip,  and  Stephen.  In  contrast  to  the  illustration 
of  hagiographical  cycles,  Acts  illustration  was  strictly 
canonical. 


lit.  A.W.  Carr,  “Chicago  2400  and  the  Byzantine  Acts 
Cycle,”  BS/EB  3.2  (1976)  1-29.  L.  Eleen,  “Acts  Illustration 
in  Italy  and  Byzantium,”  DOP  31  (1977)  253-78.  H.  Kess- 
ler,  “Paris.  gr.  102:  A  Rare  Illustrated  Acts  of  the  Apostles,” 
DOP  27  (1973)  209-16.  — J  I.,  A.K.,  A.W.C. 

ACTS,  DOCUMENTARY,  documents  of  a  for- 
mal  nature,  preserved  in  original  or  in  copy,  and 
varying  according  to  their  author  and  the  nature 
and  importance  of  the  question  they  concern. 

Physical  Characteristics.  Normally  acts  were 
written  on  papyrus,  parchment,  or  paper  in  black 
or  brown  ink;  emperors  (and  later  despotai )  used 
purple  ink  for  their  signatures  (and  for  some 
other  words,  esp.  in  chrysobulls);  the  sebasto- 
rrators  and  caesars  used  blue  ink,  the  proto- 
vestiarios  green  ink.  Purple  parchment,  use  of 
gold  or  silver  ink,  and  documents  with  miniatures 
(i2th,  ìjth  C.)  or  with  decorated  initials  (i2th  C.) 
are  rare.  The  script  varies.  In  the  ìoth— i2th  C.  a 
notarial  script  is  typical  of  official  chanceries.  Nor- 
mally  acts  were  written  in  Greek;  the  language 
varies  from  moderately  educated  (chanceries)  to 
popular  (some  private  deeds).  Letters  of  foreign 
relations  were  written  in  other  languages  (above 
all  in  Latin)  or  were  accompanied  by  translations 
(few  mentions  of  cryptographic  or  coded  letters 
survive).  The  contents  of  the  document  were 
guaranteed  by  the  author’s  autograph  signature 
at  the  bottom,  or  by  his  protaxis,  ì.e.,  writing  his 
name  at  the  top  of  the  document;  if  the  author 
was  illiterate,  protaxis  and  subscription  could  be 
replaced  by  a  signon,  i.e.,  an  autograph  cross  in 
the  quarters  of  which  the  notary  wrote  the  au- 
thor’s  name  and  titles.  Some  public  documents 
and  most  private  ones  bear  also  the  signatures 
(autograph,  if  possible)  of  witnesses  and,  if  one 
took  part,  of  the  tabellion  or  taboullarios  (see  No- 
tary)  who  signed  as  a  privileged  witness.  In  some 
cases,  the  transaction  was  further  confirmed  by 
the  signature  of  a  bishop  or  an  official,  obviousìy 
with  the  hope  that  thus  the  document  would  re- 
ceive  public  fides.  The  authenticity  of  the  docu- 
ment  was  also  guaranteed  by  a  seal,  hanging  from 
a  string  of  variable  value  and  color  at  the  bottom 
of  an  open  document  or  securing  a  folded  one: 
the  seals  were  made  of  gold  (only  the  emperor), 
of  silver  (rare;  some  despotai),  lead  and  wax  (gen- 
eral  use,  including  emperors  and  despotai).  Several 
annotations  also  survive;  their  interpretation  is 
not  always  sure:  recognition  that  the  contents  of 
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the  act  reflect  what  was  intended  to  be  said;  reg- 
istration;  or  monocondyles  on  the  place  where 
two  different  sheets  were  glued  together.  Major 
chanceries  had  secret  signs  guaranteeing  the  au- 
thenticity  of  their  acts,  such  as  having  the  final 
word  ( hratos )  of  the  chrysobulls  written  at  the 
beginning  of  a  line;  other  secrets  of  the  patriar- 
chal  chancery  (place  of  seal,  way  of  folding,  etc.) 
are  described  in  the  Erthesis  Nea. 

Composition.  Most  acts  contain  some  (if  not  all) 
of  the  following  parts.  At  the  very  beginning 
(protocol)  and  at  the  very  end  (eschatocol)  of  the 
document  are  formulas  and  pieces  of  information 
identifying  author,  addressee,  and  date.  At  the 
beginning  is  an  invocatio,  usually  to  the  Holy  Trin- 
ity;  the  intitulalio,  with  the  name  and  titles  of  the 
author  (emperors,  patriarchs,  certain  officials)  or 
the  protaxis  or  signon  (in  private  deeds);  eventually 
indication  of  the  addressees  (inscriptio) .  The  date 
is  part  of  the  protocol  in  certain  documents,  such 
as  excerpts  from  decisions  of  the  synod,  some  acts 
of  public  officials  (until  the  nth  C.),  as  well  as 
some  private  deeds  of  the  late  Roman  period  and, 
in  southern  Italy,  of  the  ioth-i4th  C.  Justinian  I 
required  a  ready-made  protocol  with  the  date  on 
which  it  was  drafted.  The  eschatocol  contains  the 
date  on  which  the  document  was  written  ( egraphe ) 
or  issued  (datum,  Gr.  apelythe)  and  the  subscrip- 
tion(s).  The  date  is  expressed  according  to  one  of 
several  chronologies:  by  consular  years  (until 
the  8th  C.),  regnal  years  (introduced  in  537  and 
still  used  in  the  1  ìth  C.  in  Italy),  anno  mundi  (year 
of  the  creation),  and  indiction.  The  body  of  the 
act  is  composed  of  the  prooimion  (arenga),  a  rhe- 
torical  introduction  with  philosophical  and/or  po- 
litical  considerations;  the  exposition  of  the  affair 
(narratio);  the  decision  or  arrangement  or  order 
(dispositio);  eventual  spiritual  or  temporal  sanc- 
tions  for  recalcitrants;  and  special  clauses. 

Probatory  Value.  The  value  of  an  act  as  evi- 
dence  was  limited,  sínce  its  authenticity  and  valid- 
ity  could  be  contested  at  any  time.  An  act  of  a 
state  authority  (inslrumentum  publicum)  could  be 
contested  by  the  state  itself  (e.g.,  the  privileges 
granted  by  an  authentic  imperial  chrysobull  would 
not  be  recognized  by  the  authorities  unless  the 
chrysobull  had  been  registered  in  time  at  the 
appropriate  government  services).  An  individual, 
however,  could  contest  only  its  formal  authenticity 
and  bore  the  onus  of  proof.  In  the  absence  of 
notarial  records  (minutes)  with  probatory  value, 


the  diplomatic  authenticity  as  well  as  the  contents 
of  private  deeds  could  be  contested  in  court.  In 
such  cases  proof  had  to  be  brought  in  order  to 
support  them:  testimony  of  the  parties  them- 
selves,  witnesses  (including,  first  of  all,  the  taboul- 
larios  who  drafted  the  deeds),  judicial  oaths,  and 
graphological  examination  of  the  signatures  (for 
the  deceased). 

Types  of  Acts.  All  chanceries  and  public  or 
ecclesiastical  authorities  issued  simple  letters 
(grammata  pittahia;  see  Pittahia),  which,  when 
sealed,  were  called  sigillia.  The  imperial  chan- 
cery  also  issued  chrysobulls,  edicts,  novels 
(novellae),  pragmaticae  sanctiones,  sacrae  (sakrai), 
PROSTAGMATA,  pTOStaxeÌS,  HORISMOI,  RESCRIPTA,  ly- 
seis,  etc.  Horismoi  and  paraheleuseis  were  also  issued 
by  despotai  and  other  state  or  church  dignitaries 
(caesars,  patriarchs);  enlalmata,  semeiomata,  and 
hypomnemata  were  documents  typical  of  the  pa- 
triarchal  chancery  and  of  that  of  public  servants, 
who  also  issued  fiscal  acts,  such  as  apographiha 
grammata,  praktika,  periorismoi,  isokodika  (see  Ko- 
dix),  etc.  All  kinds  of  private  documents  survive: 
wills,  deeds  confirming  sales,  exchanges,  and 
donations  as  well  as  documents  that  offer  guar- 
antees,  make  special  agreements,  etc. 

lit.  Dölger,  Schuiti  Dölger-Rarayannopulos,  Urhunden- 
lehre  23—56.  Oikonomides,  “Chancellerie”  174-89.  Svo- 
ronos,  “Actes  des  fonctionnaires”  423-27.  Falkenhausen- 
Amelotti,  “Notariato  Sc  documento”  40-62.  A.  Guillou  et 
al„  “Table  ronde,”  in  PGEB  532f.  -N.O. 


ADAM  AND  EVE,  the  original  ancestors  of  hu- 
mankind,  occupied  an  important  place  in  Byz. 
theological  doctrine.  Adam  (’A5á/x),  whose  name 
was  interpreted  as  “man”  or  “earth,”  was  created 
perfect,  but  committed  grave  sin  (original  sin) 
by  his  own  free  will;  his  sin  was  considered  more 
serious  than  that  of  Eve  (Eüa).  Adam’s  sin  led  to 
the  loss  of  grace  and  to  death,  but  Christ  came  to 
redeem  his  fall.  Thus  Christ  was  proclaimed  a 
Second  Adam,  and  Adam  the  prefiguration  (typos) 
of  Christ — either  through  similarity  (created  with- 
out  human  father)  or  in  contrast  (obedience  ver- 
sus  disobedience,  damnation  versus  salvation).  Ex- 
egetes  ascribed  double  prefigurative  significance 
to  Eve:  as  the  typos  of  the  church,  since  she  was 
created  from  Adam's  rib  and  the  church  emerged 
from  the  open  wound  of  Christ  on  the  Cross,  and 
as  an  antithesis  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
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Representation  in  Art.  Adam  and  Eve  are  de- 

picted  already  at  the  Christian  building  at  Dura 
Europos  and  play  a  signihcant  role  in  art  of  the 
pre-Justinianic  period,  culminating  in  extensive 
cycles  in  the  illustrated  Cotton  and  Vienna  Gen- 
esis  MSS.  Later  they  continue  to  occur  in  cycles 
which  presumably  reflect  early  models,  such  as 
the  illustrated  Octateuchs,  the  nave  mosaics  of 
the  Cappella  Palatina  at  Palermo  and  the  cathe- 
dral  at  Monreale,  and  the  narthex  mosaics  at  S. 
Marco  in  Venice.  Brief  cycles,  closely  related  icon- 
ographically,  also  appear  on  ivory  casrets  (Gold- 
schmidt-Weitzmann,  Elfenbeinskulpt.  I,  e.g.,  nos. 
67—69,  84),  where  their  function  is  unclear.  From 
the  gth  C.,  the  Anastasis  provided  an  important 
new  context  for  Adam  and  Eve  with  the  youthful 
Adam  of  Genesis  now  a  white-bearded  patriarch; 
from  the  i2th  C.  the  idealized  features  of  Eve 
become  lined  and  wrinlded. 

lit.  A.  Rartsonis,  Anastasis:  The  Making  of  an  Image 
(Princeton  1986).  K.  Wessel,  RBK  1:40-54.  S.E.  Robinson, 
The  Testament  of  Adam:  An  Examination  of  the  Syriac  and.  Greek 
Tradilions  (Chico,  Calif.,  1982).  H.  Maguire,  “Adam  and 
the  Animals:  Allegory  and  Literal  Sense  in  Early  Christian 
Art,”  DOP  4 1  (1987)363-73.  -A.K.,  J.H.L. 

ADDAI,  DOCTRINE  OF.  See  Doctrine  of  Ad- 

DAI. 

ADDRESS,  FORMS  OF,  various  modes  of  excla- 
mation,  appeal,  harangue,  and  greeting,  pre- 
served  primarily  in  letters  (both  papyri  and  col- 
lections)  as  well  as  in  documents  and  speeches;  on 
rare  occasions  narrative  texts  preserve  traces  of 
formulas  of  oral  address  while  recreating  dia- 
logues.  Zilliacus  ( infra )  suggests  that  in  the  4th- 
6th  C.  a  radical  change  of  the  form  of  addressing 
people  took  place,  because  of  the  bureaucratiza- 
tion  of  society,  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  christian- 
ization,  on  the  other.  “Classicizing”  authors,  such 
as  Libariios  and  Julian,  retain  the  traditional  lit- 
erary  forms  of  address:  agathe ,  anthrope,  hale,  etc. 
In  the  papyri  of  the  5th-6th  C.,  however,  ancient 
forms  of  address  practically  disappear,  being  re- 
placed  by  pious  epithets  (theotimetos,  theophylaktos) 
or  complicated  adjectives  with  prefixes  pan-  and 
hyper-.  The  usage  of  the  pluralis  reuerentiae  (“plural 
of  reverence”),  unknown  in  the  Christian  milieu 
before  the  4th  C.,  was  established  thereafter,  and 
from  the  5th  C.  onward  it  became  the  rule  in 
addressing  the  emperor.  Some  ancient  epithets 


(philos,  philtatos,  etc.)  continued  to  be  used 
throughout  the  Byz.  period,  while  at  the  same 
time  formulaic  addresses  were  established:  the 
emperor  was  “your  majesty”  (basileia  sou),  the 
bishop,  “the  most  holy  lord”  (hagiotate  despota). 
Terms  of  family  relationship,  father,  brother, 
nephew,  were  also  common,  strictly  distinguishing 
the  type  of  connection  between  the  correspon- 
dents.  Platonizing  forms  of  address  (di  Aŵo-re) 
continue  in  works  of  high  style  until  the  end  of 
the  empire. 

lit.  H.  Zilliacus,  “Anredeformen,”  RAC,  Supp.  Licferung 
4(1986)481-97.  -A.K. 

ADELPHATON  (à8e\<p ârov),  a  “fellowship”  in  a 
monastery,  which  provided  the  holder  (adelpha- 
tarios)  with  a  living  allowance  (siteresion)  for  life. 
An  adelphaton  was  normally  granted  in  return  for 
a  gift  of  immovables  or  money  (100  nomismata 
was  the  going  rate  in  the  1 4th  C. — N.  Oikono- 
mides  in  Dionys.  59)  and  guaranteed  in  a  contract 
between  the  monastery  and  the  beneficiary.  Adel- 
phata  might  also,  however,  be  in  the  gift  of  the 
monastery’s  patron,  as  with  the  adelphaton  at  the 
Mangana,  which  Manuel  I  gave  to  Manganeios 
Prodromos.  There  were  two  categories  of  adel- 
phatarioi:  esomonitai,  who  joined  the  monastic  com- 
munity  in  some  capacity,  and  exomonitai,  who  con- 
tinued  to  live  outside  it.  The  institution  is  first 
attested  in  the  ìith  C.  It  always  aroused  some 
disapproval  because  it  was  seen  to  involve  and 
encourage  simony  and  lack  of  commitment  to  the 
monastic  life;  hence  periodic  attempts  to  restrict 
it  to  esomonitai,  to  keep  it  nonheritable,  and  even, 
in  some  monastic  typiha,  to  prohibit  it  altogether 
(e.g.,  Typikon  of  Charsianeites,  EEBS  45  [1981- 
82]  491  f,  497,  510). 

lit.  E.  Herman,  “Die  Regelung  der  Armut  in  den  by- 
zantinischen  Rlöstern,"  OrChrP  7  (1941)  444-49.  M.  Zivo- 
jillovit,  "AdelfaLÌ  u  Vizanliji  1  sicdiiovckoviioj  Sibiji,”  ZRVI 
11  (1968)  241-70.  I.  Konidaris,  Nomike  theorese  ton  monas- 
leriahon  typihon  (Athens  1984)  223-30.  A.-M.M.  Talbot, 
“Old  Age  in  Byzantiuni,"  BZ  77  (1984)  276E  -P.M. 

ADELPHOPOIIA  (à8e\<por roua),  the  adoption 
of  a  brother  or  sister.  Like  adoption  and  baptis- 
mal  sponsorship  (see  Godparents),  with  which  it 
is  always  mentioned  in  treatises  on  prohibited 
degrees  of  marriage,  adelphopoiia  was  considered 
a  spiritual  relationship  between  two  people,  cre- 
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ated  by  the  prayers  of  a  ritual  (Goar,  Euchologion 
706-08).  Unlike  these  other  spiritual  relation- 
ships,  however,  adelphopoiia  was  not  recognized  by 
civil  or  canon  law  and  was  therefore  inconsequen- 
tial  with  regard  to  rights  of  inheritance  and  mar- 
riage  impediments  (Demetrios  Chomatenos,  ed. 
Pitra,  cols.  31-32,  725— 26;  John  Pediasimos,  ed. 
A.  Schminck,  FM  1  [1976]  156.375-81).  A  state- 
ment  in  the  Peira  (49.1 1),  however,  indicates  that 
adelphopoiìa  could  be  acknowledged  as  creating  a 
marriage  impediment  between  the  two  people 
who  had  contracted  the  tie.  Repeated  prohibitions 
against  adelphopoiia,  including  those  in  monastic 
typira,  show  that  the  practice  was  widespread. 
Adelphopoiia  was  contracted  by  members  of  the 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy  (e.g.,  the  patriarch  Thomas 
I  of  Constantinople  [607—10]  and  Theodore  of 
Sykeon:  Life  of  Theodore  of  Sykeon,  ed.  Festugière, 
106.1—6).  It  could  conhrm  a  friendship,  as  in  the 
case  of  Romanos  IV  Diogenes  and  Nikephoros 
Bryennios  (An.Romn.  2:196.10—16)  and  carried 
with  it  an  obligation  of  mutual  help  and  support 
(e.g.,  Danelis’s  son  John  and  Basil  I:  TheophCont 
228.6-7). 

lit.  G.  Michailides-Nouaros,  “Peri  tes  adelphopoiias  en 
te  archaia  Helladi  kai  en  to  Byzantio,”  Tomos  Konstantinou 
Harmenopoulou  (ThessaIonike  1952)  284-go.  Patlagean, 
Structure,  pt.XII  (1978),  625-36.  -R.J.M. 

ADLOCUTIO  (lit.  “address”),  public  address  of 
the  emperor  to  his  soldiers  or  the  civilian  popu- 
Iace,  usually  at  the  conclusion  of  a  campaign.  Two 
depictions  of  adlocutio  survive  from  the  period  of 
the  Tetrarchy.  On  the  Arch  of  Galerius  in 
Thessalonike  the  emperor  stands  frontally  on  a 
platform  in  the  center  of  the  composition  and 
addresses  his  army,  represented  by  cavalry  and 
footsoldiers  assembled  on  both  sides  of  him.  On 
a  relief  on  the  Arch  of  Constantine  in  Rome 
the  emperor  proclaims  to  the  Roman  citizens  the 
new  era  to  follow  his  victory  over  Maxentius  (312). 
He  stands  on  the  Rostra  in  the  Forum  Romanum 
and  is  flanked  by  senators  on  either  side.  In  both 
reliefs  the  viewer,  because  of  the  symmetry  of  the 
composition  and  the  frontality  of  the  emperor, 
becomes  the  direct  recipient  of  the  imperial  mes- 
sage.  These  are  the  latest  extant  examples  in  mon- 
umental  art;  the  last-known  numismatic  represen- 
tation  of  adlocutio  is  on  a  silver  medallion  of 
Constantine  I  dated  to  315.  Thereafter  the  subject 


disappears  from  the  repertoire  of  Late  Antique 
art. 

lit.  R.  Brilliant,  Gesture  and  Rank  in  Roman  Art  (New 
Haven  1963)  165-73.  H.P.  L’Orange,  A.  von  Gerkan,  Der 
spätanâhe  Bildschmuck  des  KonsUmiinsbogens  (Berlin  1939)  80— 
8g.  H.P.  Laubscher,  Der  ReLiefschmuck  des  Galeriusbogens  in 
Thessaloniki  (Ber)in  1975)  47f,  ggf,  127-30.  -I.K. 

ADMIRAL.  See  Ameralios. 

ADMONITION  (-rrapaípeaiç,  vov6c<ria,  vovdè- 
ttjotç),  a  genre  of  didactic  literature.  To  designate 
its  products,  Gregory  of  Nazianzos  and  John 
Chrysostom  used  the  term  parainetikos  (other 
church  fathers  considered  parts  of  the  Bible 
“paraenetic”),  while  Kekaumenos  used  the  title 
logos  noulhetikos  for  a  section  of  his  work,  going 
back  to  Xenophon  and  to  the  theoretician  of  rhet- 
oric,  Demetrios  (both  jth  C.  b.c.).  Byz.  “parae- 
netic”  speech  differed  from  late  Roman  deliber- 
ative  oratory  (Rennedy,  Rhetoric  19—23)  in  that  it 
was  ethically  rather  than  politically  oriented  and 
was  presented  in  written  form.  The  basiliros 
logos,  a  kind  of  enkomion,  in  fact  contained  sub- 
stantial  elements  of  admonition.  So  did  the  Mir- 
rors  of  Princes,  as  indicated  by  the  title  kephalaia 
paraìnelika  of  the  Mirror  attributed  to  Emp.  Basil 
I.  In  the  ìith  and  i2th  C.  admonitions  were 
produced  addressing  various  sectors  of  society 
(e.g.,  the  so-called  Slralegikon  by  Kekaumenos, 
Spaneas):  biblical  and  ancient  precepts  wert  mixed 
with  contemporary  anecdotes,  and  the  language 
was  plain  and  even  close  to  the  vernacular.  The 
paraenetic  genre  flourished  in  the  monastic  milieu 
from  the  4th  C.  onward  and  usually  affected  the 
standard  language:  chapters  ( kephalaia )  of  sen- 
tences  (gnomai)  inculcated  rules  of  ascetic  con- 
duct,  sermons  had  a  didactic  purpose,  and  ha- 
giography  also  aimed  at  ethical  indoctrination. 

lit.  1.  Rosenthal-Ramarinea,  “Die  byzantinische  Mahn- 
rede  im  12.  Jahrhundert,”  FoliaN  4  (1982)  182-89. 

-A.K.,  I.S. 

ADNOUMIASTES  (àôpou/tuacrnjç),  always  used 
with  the  epithet  megas,  described  by  a  i4th-C. 
ceremonial  book  (pseudo-Kod.  250.13—20)  as  a 
subaltern  of  the  megas  domestiros;  his  function 
was  to  issue  horses  and  weapons  to  soldiers.  In 
documents  from  1290  onward  the  megas  adnoumi- 
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astes  appears  as  an  administrator  of  land  dona- 
dons.  There  could  be  at  least  two  adìioumiastai  at 
one  time,  as  shown  in  a  synodal  decision  (of  1337/ 
8?)  involving  two  megaloi  adnoumiastai,  Alexios 
Hyaleas  and  George  Kokalas.  The  last  known 
megas  adnoumiastes  is  not  George  Katzaras  in  1351 
(. Docheiar .,  no.27.1— 2),  as  stated  by  Guilland,  but 
John  Marachas  in  1402  (PLP,  no.  16829). 

lit.  Guilland,  Institutions  1:594-96.  Rayhaud,  Gounerne- 
ment  240.  Maksimovic,  Administration  191  f.  -A.K. 

ADNOUMION  (àduoúfjuou,  from  Lat.  ad  nomen), 
an  annual  census  and  mobilizadon  to  enumerate 
and  inspect  soldiers  of  the  provincial  armies  (the- 
mata).  The  Life  of  St.  Philaretos  the  Merciful, 
referring  to  a  campaign  against  the  Arabs  in  the 
later  8th  C.,  describes  an  adnoumion  at  which  sol- 
diers  were  expected  to  present  themselves  with 
their  horse  and  weapons  (ed.  M.-H.  Fourmy,  M. 
Leroy,  Bymntion  9  [1934]  125.34-127.26).  The 
ìoth-C.  De  re  militari  (ed.  Dennis,  Military  Trea- 
tises  320.3—322.41)  recommends  general  adnoumia 
before  and  after  campaigns  to  maintain  accurate 
records  of  available  manpower  and  equipment. 
The  muster-lists  recording  these  totals  were  kept 
at  the  bureau  of  the  logothetes  tou  stratioti- 
kou.  The  megas  adnoumiastes,  marshaller,  was  in 
the  i^th  C.  responsible  for  horses  and  equipment; 
he  assisted  the  megas  domestihos  during  the  display 
of  troops  (pseudo-Kod.  250.13-20);  the  sign  of 
his  office  was  a  silver  staff  with  a  dove  on  its  haft. 

lit.  Ahrweiler,  Structures,  pt. VIII  (ig6o),  8f.  -E.M. 

ADOMNAN  or  Adamnan  of  Hy,  Irish  church- 
man  and  writer;  abbot  on  the  island  of  Iona,  the 
Inner  Hebrides  (from  679);  born  ca.624,  died  23 
Sept.  704.  His  works,  in  Latin,  include  a  treatise 
Oti  the  Holy  Places  (De  locis  sanctis),  written  before 
686  or  688.  It  relies  chiefly  on  eyewitness  testi- 
mony  dictated  by  Arculf,  bishop  of  an  unidenti- 
fied  see  in  Gaul,  whose  ship  was  blown  off  course 
and  landed  on  Britain’s  west  coast.  Arculf  visited 
the  Holy  Land  in  or  before  683  or  684,  traveled 
to  Alexandria  and  from  there,  via  Crete,  to  Con- 
stantinople,  where  he  stayed  for  some  eight  months. 
He  then  sailed  to  Rome,  probably  via  Sicily  (whence 
his  information  on  travel  conditions,  e.g.,  21 1.8— 
10,  221.20-21,  222.8—10).  Book  1,  on  the  churches 


(Arculf  sketched  plans  preserved  in  later  MSS) 
and  relics  (E.  Nestle,  BZ  4  [1895]  338—42)  of 
Jerusalem  and  its  environs,  is  based  almost  exclu- 
sively  on  Arculfs  nine-month  stay  there,  while 
book  2’s  description  of  other  sites  depends  more 
on  written  sources:  e.g.,  the  bustling  shipping  at 
Alexandria  (223.55-60)  is  borrowed  from  “He- 
gesippus.”  Book  3  relates  information  Arculf  col- 
lected  in  Constantinople  on  the  city’s  legendary 
foundation  (227.2-36),  on  Iconoclastic  incidents 
involving  an  icon  of  St.  George  and  its  cult  among 
the  army  at  Diospolis,  and  on  an  icon  of  the  Virgin 
(229.1-231.58,  233.1-31).  It  also  describes  Ar- 
culf’s  impression  of  Hagia  Sophia  (J.  Strzygowski, 
BZ  10  [1901]  704!)  and  the  ceremony  of  the 
veneration  of  the  relic  of  the  cross  by  the  emperor 
and  his  court  (228.21—38). 

ed.  L.  Bieler,  Itineraria  el  alia  geographica  [  =  CChr,  ser. 
lat.  175]  (Turnhout  1965)  175-234.  Wilkinson,  Pilgnms 
93-116,192-97. 

lit.  F.  Brunhölzl,  Geschichte  der  lateiníschen  Literatur  des 
Mittelalters,  vol.  i  (Munich  1975)  173-78.  -M.McC. 

ADOPTIANISM,  Christologies  that  depict  Christ 
as  a  man  whom  God  assumes  or  adopts  as  his 
Son,  either  at  his  baptism  or  resurrection.  The 
adoption  may  be  likened  to  the  Servant  of  God 
in  Deutero-lsaiah,  or  to  the  bestowal  of  the  spirit 
on  the  Old  Testament  prophets.  Or,  it  may  con- 
form  to  certain  Hellenistic  concepts  (e.g.,  apothe- 
osis)  often  associated  with  docetic  or  Gnostic  views 
(see  Gnosticism).  All  of  these  forms  share  a  strictly 
monotheistic  conception  of  God,  and  for  that  rea- 
son  they  have  been  viewed  in  connection  with 
Monarchianism.  Adoptianism,  in  contrast  to 
Modalism,  retains  the  transcendence  of  God  the 
Father  while  the  Son  is  solely  a  reality  within 
history,  and  the  Spirit,  in  the  history  of  salvation, 
is  the  unique  gift  of  God,  but  not  God  himself. 

To  the  extent  that  the  Christology  of  the  An- 
tiochene  School  emphasized  the  full  reality  of 
Jesus’  humanity,  it  could  easily  tend  toward  Adop- 
tianism,  as  confirmed  in  Paul  of  Samosata  (con- 
demned  in  268:  H.  de  Riedmatten,  Les  actes  du 
procès  de  Paul  de  Samosate  [Fribourg  1952]).  Later 
Antiochenes  (Diodoros  of  Tarsos,  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia,  Nestorios),  however,  established  their 
notions  on  the  basis  of  the  consubstantiality  (see 
Homoousios)  of  the  Father  and  the  Son/Logos. 
Nevertheless,  in  their  Christology  they  preferred 
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the  image  of  “indwelling”  ( enoikesú ),  which  lends 
itself  to  an  Adoptianist  interpretation. 

lit.  G.  Bardy,  Poul  de  Samosate 2  (Louvain  1929).  A. 
Grillmeier,  Chnst  in  Christian  Tradition,  From  the  Apostolic 
Age  to  Chalcedon  (451)*  (Atlanta  1975).  -R.-H.U. 


ADOPTION  (víodeo-ia).  In  Byz.  legal  practice 
adoption  did  not  establish  patria  potestas;  the 
adopted  child/adult  could  inherit  from  an  adop- 
tive  parent  only  if  the  latter  died  intestate  (Epa- 
nagoge  aucta  15.9)  or  expressly  designated  the 
adopted  child  as  heir  (Sathas,  MB  6:628-31).  Leo 
VI  extended  the  right  to  adopt  to  eunuchs  and 
unmarried  women  (novs.  26,  27)  and  stipulated 
that  an  ecclesiasdcal  blessing,  not  any  civil  proce- 
dure,  was  to  be  the  essential  constitutive  act  of 
adoption  (nov.24;  Balsamon  in  commentary  on 
canon  53  of  Trullo — Rhalles-Potles,  Syntagma 
2:429-31).  Adoption  thus  became  a  spiritual 
relationship  “above  those  of  the  flesh,”  like  bap- 
dsmal  sponsorship  (see  Godparent)  with  which  it 
shared  a  common  terminology  and  similar  mar- 
riage  impediments.  From  notarial  contract  for- 
mulas  and  case  histories  it  emerges  that  children 
were  given  up  for  adopdon  by  widows/widowers 
who  could  not  afford  to  raise  their  offspring, 
while  children  were  adopted  by  childless  couples 
in  order  to  obtain  descendants  and  heirs.  Michael 
Psellos’s  adopdon  of  a  daughter  is  the  best  doc- 
umented  case  (A.  Leroy-Molinghen,  Byzantìon  39 
[1969]  284—317).  Couples  with  children  of  their 
own  might  also  adopt  (D.  Simon,  S.  Troianos,  FM 
2  [1977]  276—83;  G.  Ferrari,  Bollettino  dell'lstituto 
storico  italiano  33  [1913]  65,  8 1  f ).  A  series  of  (pro- 
posed)  adoptions  by  childless  imperial  couples  in 
the  1  ìth  C.  indicates  a  desire  to  provide  an  heir 
to  the  throne  (Zoe’s  adopdon  of  Michael  [V] 
Ralaphates,  nephew  of  her  husband  Michael  IV), 
but  also  an  attempt  to  forestall  coups  by  their 
prospecdve  adopted  sons  (Michael  VI’s  adoption 
of  Isaac  Romnenos;  Nikephoros  Botaneiates’ 
adopdon  of  Nikephoros  Bryennios). 

In  painting,  the  legidmizadon  of  paternity  was 
expressed  by  the  act  of  holding  an  adopted  child 
upon  the  “father’s”  knees.  Probably  derived  from 
images  of  Abraham  and  Lazarus,  as  in  the  Paris 
Gregory  (Omont,  Miniatures,  pl. XXXIV),  by  the 
ìith  C.  this  pose  was  used  for  the  “Ancient  of 
Days”  (see  Christ)  and,  from  the  i2th  C.,  in 
images  of  the  Trinity.  A  polìtical  extension  of 


the  motif  occurs  in  the  Madrid  MS  of  John  Sky- 
litzes  (Papadopoulos,  infra ,  figs.  1,  2)  where  both 
foreign  princes  adopted  by  the  emperor  and  Byz. 
adopted  by  foreign  rulers  are  shown  on  the  knees 
of  their  “parents.” 

lit.  A.P.  Christophilopoulos,  Scheseis  goneon  kai  teknon 
kata  to  Byzantinon  dikaton  (Athens  1 946)  75—84.  S.A.  Papa- 
dopoulos,  “Essai  d’interprétation  du  thème  iconographique 
de  la  paternité  dans  l’art  byzantin,”  CahArch  18(1968)  121- 
136.  -R.J.M.,  A.C. 

ADOPTIVE  BROTHERS.  See  Adelphopoiia. 

ADORATION  OF  THE  MAGI.  According  to 
Matthew  2:1  —  12,  the  Magi  (Máyot)  led  by  a  star 
arrived  at  Jerusalem  in  search  of  the  child  who 
was  born  to  become  the  Messiah  or  the  king  of 
the  Jews;  they  were  directed  to  Bethlehem,  found 
Mary  and  Jesus,  paid  homage  to  him,  and  gave 
him  three  gifts:  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh. 
Matthew  says  only  that  they  came  from  the  Ori- 
ent;  some  church  fathers  (e.g.,  Epiphanios)  con- 
sidered  them  as  coming  from  Arabia,  others  (Dio- 
doros  of  Tarsos,  Cyril  of  Alexandria)  from  Persia, 
and  others  (e.g.,  the  5th-C.  theologian  Theodotos 
of  Ankyra — PG  77:13640)  from  Chaldaea.  The 
number  of  the  Magi  was  usually  stated  as  three 
(primarily  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  gifts), 
but  the  Syrian  and  Armenian  tradition  counts  a 
dozen  Magi.  Later  exegetes  invented  various  names 
for  the  Magi;  thus  the  i2th-C.  writer  Zacharias  of 
Chrysopolis  (Besançon  in  France)  writes  that  their 
Greek  names  were  Apellius,  Amerus,  and  Damas- 
cus,  meaning  faithful,  humble,  and  merciful,  re- 
spectively  (PL  186:830). 

Identified  as  kings  already  in  the  3rd  C.,  the 
Magi  were  interpreted  as  symbols  of  the  conver- 
sion  of  the  Centiles,  and  so  figured  prominently 
in  Early  Christian  art.  As  in  Matthew,  they  were 
at  first  depicted  as  approaching  the  enthroned 
Virgin  and  Child,  independent  of  the  scene  of 
the  Nativity.  Frequent  pairings  of  the  Adoration 
and  Nativity  on  sarcophagus  lids,  ivories,  and 
ampullae  proclaim  their  common  theme  (the 
theophany  of  the  Incarnation),  not  their  narrative 
unity.  The  Adoration  appears  independently  of 
the  Nativily  still  in  certain  ìith—  i2th-C.  monu- 
ments  (churches  in  Göreme;  Daphni)  and,  more 
frequently,  in  Palaiologan  imagery  influenced  by 
the  Arathistos  Hymn.  Usually,  however,  post- 
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Iconoclastic  art  integrates  the  Adoration  and  even 
the  journey  and  departure  of  the  Magi  with  the 
Nativity,  because  the  Magi  were  commemorated 
on  Christmas.  Their  original  Persian  costume  is 
later  assimilated  to  that  of  Old  Testament  priests; 
they  mount  horses,  acquire  names  (Melchior,  Bal- 
thasar,  Kaspar)  representing  three  races  descend- 
ing  from  Noah,  and  are  extensively  depicted  in 
the  frieze  Gospels.  A  homily  by  John  of  Euboea 
in  Jerusalem,  Gr.  Patr.  Taphou  14  (1  nh  C.)  and 
Athos,  Esphig.  14  (i2th  C.)  (Treasures  II  figs.  342- 
392),  is  illustrated  with  17  images  of  the  Magi, 
many  of  them  otherwise  unparalleled. 

lit.  Millet,  Recherches  136-51.  G.  Vezin,  L’Adoration  el  le 
cycle  des  Mages  dans  l'art  chrélien  primilif  (Paris  1950).  H. 
Lesètre,  Dicl  Bibl  4.1:543-52.  -A.W.C..  A.K. 

ADRAMYTTION.  See  Atramyttion. 

ADRIANOPLE  (’AÔptauoiÍ7ro\tç,  also  Orestias, 
mod.  Edirne),  city  in  Thrace  on  the  middle  He- 
bros  River  (navigable  from  Adrianople  to  the  sea) 
and  on  the  major  military  road  Belgrade-Sotìa- 
Constantinople.  It  was  an  important  stronghold 
protecting  Constantinople  from  invasions  from 
the  north,  but  is  rarely  mentioned  as  an  admin- 
istradve  center:  the  ìoth-C.  Taktikon  of  Escurial 
lists  the  doux  of  Adrianople  immediately  after  that 
of  ThessaIonike;  in  the  1040S  the  magistros  Con- 
standne  Arianites  held  that  position  (Skyl.  458.48- 
49).  As  a  bishopric  Adrianople  is  known  from  the 
end  of  the  4th  C.,  but  its  place  in  the  ecclesiasdcal 
hierarchy  declined  from  27th  in  the  7th  C.  to 
40th  in  the  ìoth  C.,  despite  its  growing  number 
of  suffragans — from  5  to  1 1  (Laurent,  Corpus 
5.1:544).  A  center  of  the  Macedonian  nobility, 
esp.  in  the  nth  and  i2th  C.,  Adrianople  pro- 
duced  at  least  three  usurpers:  Leo  Tornirios, 
Nikephoros  Bryennios,  and  Alexios  Branas;  on 
the  other  hand,  Macedonian  troops  supported 
Constantinople  against  eastern  generals  during 
the  revolts  of  Nikephoros  Phokas  and  Isaac  Kom- 
nenos.  In  the  i4th  C.  the  demos  of  Adrianople 
became  acdve,  and  in  1341  its  revolt  preceded  the 
outbreak  of  the  Zealots  in  Thessalonike. 

Located  at  the  intersecdon  of  important  stra- 
tegic  routes,  Adrianople  was  often  the  center  of 
military  acdvity:  on  3  July  324  Constantine  I  de- 
feated  Licinius  near  Adrianople,  on  9  August  378 
Valens  was  routed  here  by  the  Goths  (see  Adri- 


anople,  Battlf.  of),  in  586  the  Avars  besieged 
Adrianople  in  vain.  In  the  pth— ìoth  C.  Adriano- 
ple  was  a  strong  point  in  wars  against  the  Bulgar- 
ians:  Emp.  Nikephoros  I  reportedly  appointed  an 
Arab  experienced  in  “mechanics”  to  help  defend 
the  city,  but  to  no  avail  (Theoph.  498.7—1 1);  both 
Krum  and  Symeon  managed  to  seize  Adrianople 
temporarily.  In  the  1  ìth  C.  resistance  to  the  Pech- 
enegs  was  based  at  Adrianople.  Frederick  I  Bar- 
barossa  occupied  the  city  and  in  1190  signed  there 
a  treaty  with  Constantinople.  Kalojan  defeated 
Baldwin  I  of  Constandnople  at  Adrianople  on  14 
Apr.  1205.  In  the  i3th  C.  the  city  changed  hands 
several  times,  being  captured  by  the  armies  of 
Nicaea,  Epiros,  and  Bulgaria.  John  III  Vatatzes 
established  Nicaean  rule  over  Adrianople  in  1242- 
46.  In  1307  the  Catalan  Grand  Company  besieged 
it.  Turkish  begs  seized  it  probably  ca.1369, 
but  the  Ottoman  sultan  Murad  I  did  not  enter 
Adrianople  before  the  winter  of  1376—77  (I. 
Steinherr-Beldiceanu,  TM  1  [1965]  439-61).  It 
served  as  the  Ottoman  capital  until  their  capture 
of  Constantinople  in  1453. 

Hagia  Sophia,  an  important  domed  quatrefoil 
church  of  the  5th— 6th  C.,  with  ambulatories  and 
galleries,  was  photographed  in  the  ìgth  C.,  but 
no  longer  exists  (N.  Mavrodinov,  6  CEB,  vol.  2 
[Paris  1951]  286—90). 

lit.  P.  Axiotes,  He  Adiianoupolis  apo  ton  archaiotaton  chronon 
mechri  tou  1922  (Thessalonilte  1922).  Asdracha,  Rhodopes 
1 37-48.  E.A.  Zachariadou,  “The  Conquest  of  Adrianople 
by  the  Turks,”  StVen  12  (1970)  2  1 1-17.  Kleinchroniken  2:297— 
99.  -T.E.G.,  N.P.S. 

ADRIANOPLE,  BATTLE  OF,  the  scene  of  a 
major  defeat  of  the  Roman  army  by  the  Goths 
on  9  Aug.  378.  In  376  the  Goths,  under  pressure 
from  the  Huns,  crossed  the  Danube,  probably  in 
the  area  of  Dorostolon,  and  were  allowed  to 
settle  as  foederati  on  Roman  territory.  Harsh 
treatment  by  Roman  officials  led  the  Goths  to 
rebel,  and  some  common  people  from  Adrianople 
joined  them.  In  377  Valens  left  Antioch  for  Con- 
stantinople  and  sought  assistance  from  Gratian, 
the  emperor  in  the  West.  Valens  led  his  troops  to 
Adrianople,  while  Gratian’s  army  was  marching 
from  Gallia  to  Sirmium.  Relying  on  false  recon- 
naissance  information  that  the  Gothic  force  was 
only  10,000  strong,  Valens  decided  to  launch  an 
attack  before  the  arrival  of  the  Western  army. 
Fritigern,  the  Gothic  commander,  sent  envoys 
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proposing  an  eternal  peace  treaty,  but  his  over- 
tures  were  rejected.  The  Roman  cavalry,  which  at 
first  attacked  successfully,  was  soon  exhausted, 
and  the  counterattack  of  Ostrogothic  and  Alan 
mounted  warriors  destroyed  the  Roman  infantry. 
Valens  stood  firm  for  a  while,  with  his  select 
infantry,  but  then  had  to  retreat. 

The  defeat  was  overwhelming;  probably  only  a 
third  of  the  Roman  army  was  able  to  escape,  and 
Valens  was  killed.  According  to  one  version,  he 
was  killed  by  an  arrow,  his  body  was  stripped  on 
the  spot  and  later  could  not  be  recognized;  an- 
other  version  relates  that  he  was  wounded,  brought 
to  a  hut,  and  burned  with  the  hut  by  his  pursuers. 
Even  though  Fritigern  was  unable  to  take  Adri- 
anople,  the  Goths  rampaged  all  over  Thrace  and 
reached  the  walls  of  Constantinople;  only  lavish 
gifts  diverted  them  from  the  siege  of  the  city.  At 
news  of  the  defeat,  Gratian  recalled  his  troops  to 
the  upper  Rhine.  Orthodox  tradition  connects 
Valens’  defeat  with  his  Arian  persuasion. 

lit.  W.  Ensslin,  RE  2.R.  7  (1948)  2 1 18-26.  J.  Irmscher, 
H.  Paratore,  M.  Rambaud,  De  pugna  apud  Hadrianopolim 
quitmque  de  causis  Romani  imperii  opes  laborare  coeperiní  (Rome 
1979).  -A.K. 

ADRIATIC  SEA  (’A 8puxru<òv  TréÁayoç),  the  nar- 
row  waterway  extending  north  of  the  Ionian  Sea 
from  the  Straits  of  Otranto;  it  lies  between  Italy 
on  the  west  and  Dalmatia  on  the  east.  Along  the 
Italian  coast  there  are  few  harbors  between  Bari 
and  Ravenna,  and  steep  mountains  rise  along  the 
eastern  shore,  but  there  are  many  islands  and 
harbors  on  this  side,  with  major  entrepôts  at  Zara, 
Dubrovnik,  and  Dyrrachion.  At  the  northern 
end  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  are  Aquileia  and  Venice. 
Byz.  maintained  control  of  most  of  the  cities  along 
the  east  coast  until  the  late  1  ìth  C.,  despite  Slavic 
settlement  and  Arab  raids  as  far  north  as  Du- 
brovnik.  The  developing  maritime  power  of  Ven- 
ice,  from  the  1  ìth  C.  onward,  made  the  Adriatic 
Sea  a  virtual  Venetian  lake. 

lit.  A.  Ducellier,  La  façade  maritime  de  l’Albanie  au  moyen 
âge  (Thessalonike  1981).  A.  Carile,  “La  presenza  bizantina 
nell’AIto  Adriatico  fra  VII  e  IX  secolo,”  in  Studi  Jesolani 
(Udine  1985)  107-29.  A.  Guillou,  “La  presenza  bizantina 
nell’arco  Adriatico,”  in  Aquileia  nella  “Venetia  et  Histria” 
(Udine  1986)  407-2 1 .  -T.E.G. 

ADSCRIPTICII  (svatTÓypa4>oi,  “registered”), 
landless  cultivators  recorded  in  census  registers 


under  the  name  of  the  owner  on  whose  estate 
they  lived  and  who  was  responsible  for  their  tax 
liabilities;  the  term  first  appears  in  451  (ACO, 
tom.II,  vol.  1,  pt.2:353.g).  Tenant  adscripticii 
formed  one  type  of  coloni,  but  adscript  status 
also  encompassed  some  agricultural  slaves  and 
day  laborers.  Children  of  adscripticii  normally  in- 
herited  this  status,  while  free  proprietors  could 
become  adscripticii  by  alienating  all  their  land  or 
possibly  through  patrocinium  vicorum.  Accord- 
ing  to  5th-  and  6th-C.  legal  texts,  the  condition 
of  adscripticii  approximated  that  of  slavery 
(Cod.Just.  XI  48.21):  they  could  not  possess  per- 
sonal  property  nor  in  most  cases  sue  their  masters 
(Cod.Just.  XI  48.19;  XI  50.1—2),  they  could  not 
leave  the  land  nor  could  an  estate  be  sold  without 
the  adscripticii  attached  to  it,  and  they  could  marry 
or  receive  ordination  only  with  their  master’s  con- 
sent  (Cod.Just.  I  3.36).  In  reality,  their  condition 
might  differ  substantially  from  such  legal  pre- 
scriptions;  some  6th-C.  Egyptian  adscripticii  not 
only  owned  personal  property,  but  even  entered 
into  contractual  agreements  with  their  landlord 
(P.Oxy.  1896).  The  adscnpticii  disappeared  during 
the  7th  C.,  although  the  term  occurs  anachronist- 
ically  in  later  law  codes  (e.g.,  Ecloga  ad  Procheiron 
mutata  10. 1 5). 

lit.  Lemerle,  Agr.  Hist.  19-24.  A.  Segré,  “The  Byz- 
antine  Colonate,”  Traditio  5  (1947)  103—33.  W.  Schmìtz, 
"Appendix  I  der  Justinianischen  Novellen — eine  Wende 
der  Politik  Justinìans  gegenüber  Adscripticii  und  Coloni?” 
Historia  35  (1986)  381—86.  I.F.  Fichman,  “Byli  li  objazany 
barêcinoj  egipetskie  kolony-adscripticii?”  Klw  63  (1981)  605- 
08.  -A.J.C. 

ADULIS  (”Aôou\tç),  an  Axumite  trading  city  and 
episcopal  see,  located  at  the  foot  of  the  bay  south- 
east  of  Massawa  on  the  Red  Sea  coast  of  Abyssinia. 
It  was  visited  by  Rosmas  Indiropleustes,  who 
transmits  (2:49-50,  54-65)  the  Greek  text  of  a 
victory  inscription  of  Ptolemy  III  Euergetes  from 
a  monument  there,  a  copy  of  which  was  requested 
by  Elesboam  from  the  ruler  of  Adulis.  The  bishop 
of  Adulis  attended  the  Council  of  Chalcedon. 
Archaeological  excavation  has  unearthed  Axu- 
mite  coins  and  the  remains  of  a  church  with  a 
semicircular  apse.  The  city  appears  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  Arab  navy  in  the  early  8th  C. 

lit.  R.  Paribeni,  Ricerche  nel  luogo  dell’antica  Adulis  (Rome 
1908).  F.  Anfray,  "Deux  villes  axoumites:  Adoulis  et  Ma- 
tara,"  in  IV  Congresso  Intemalionale  di  Studi  Etiopici,  vol.  1 
(Rome  1974)  745-72.  -L.S.B.MacC. 
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ADULTERY  (/j.olxeíoc),  or  marital  infidelity,  was 
contrasted  with  fornication  or  illicit  sexual  inter- 
course;  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (PG  45:2280)  defined 
pomeia  as  the  satisfaction  of  desire  without  of- 
fending  another  person,  whereas  moicheia  is  “a 
plot  ( epiboule )  and  injury  (ad.1k.1a)"  On  the  ladder 
of  sins  described  in  the  vita  of  Basil  the  Younger, 
the  toll  houses  for  moicheia  and  porneia  were  po- 
sitioned  separately  (ed.  Veselovskij  1:31.28,  33.16). 
Some  authors,  however,  equated  fornication  and 
adultery,  since  the  only  permissible  union  was  in 
marriage.  Canon  law  condemned  adultery;  both 
pomeia  and  moicheia  were  considered  as  grounds 
for  divorce,  whereafter  remarriage  of  the  ag- 
grieved  partner  was  permissible. 

Late  Roman  civil  law  introduced  severe  mea- 
sures  against  adultery.  In  his  law  of  326  Constan- 
tíne  I  ( Cod.Just .  IX  9,29.4)  established  the  death 
penalty  for  adultery  for  both  the  guilty  parties. 
Justinian  I  (nov.t34.10)  retained  the  principle  of 
Constantine’s  legislation  but  emphasized  the  pos- 
sibility  of  reconciliation  of  the  married  couple: 
within  a  two-year  period  the  marriage  could  be 
restored,  but  if  the  husband  died  before  the  end 
of  this  period,  the  adulterous  wife  was  to  be  con- 
fined  in  a  monastery  for  life.  The  Ecloga  (17.27) 
introduced  mutilation  (cutting-off  of  noses)  as 
the  punishment  for  both  men  and  women  who 
committed  adultery,  and  the  Procheiron — in  overt 
contradiction  of  Christian  morality — allowed  the 
husband  to  murder  his  wife’s  Iover  if  they  were 
caught  in  fìagrante  delicto  (Hunger,  Grundlagenfor- 
schung,  pt.XI  [1967],  311).  It  is  difficult  to  judge 
to  what  extent  these  strict  laws  were  applied  in 
practice:  many  conflicts  of  this  kind  were  probably 
resolved  within  the  family,  as  described  in  the  vita 
of  Mary  the  Younger,  who  was  beaten  by  her 
husband  on  suspicion  of  infidelity.  Cuckolds  were 
mocked  and  deer  antlers  used  as  a  symbol  of  their 
disgrace  (Nik.Chon.  322.55-59).  Adultery  by  men 
seems  to  have  been  rarely  punished  in  actuality. 

Adultery  could  lead  to  property  problems.  Ac- 
cording  to  novel  32  of  Leo  VI  the  husband  of  an 
adulterous  wife  was  to  receive  her  dowry  as  a 
“consolation”  for  his  dishonor;  her  remaining 
property  was  to  be  divided  between  her  children 
and  the  convent  to  which  she  retired. 

The  history  of  imperial  adultery  suggests  cer- 
tain  changes  in  Byz.  attitudes  toward  marital  in- 
fidelity:  Constantine  VI’s  open  adultery  provoked 
the  Moechian  Controyersy,  and  Leo  VI’s  infi- 


delity  with  Zoe,  daughter  of  Stylianos  Zaoutzes, 
initially  had  to  be  concealed;  in  the  1  ìth  C.,  how- 
ever,  Constantine  IX  overtly  kept  his  mistress 
Srleraina  in  the  palace.  ln  the  i2th  C.  Manuel  I 
and  Andronikos  I  officially  promoted  their  ille- 
GITIMATE  CHILDREN. 

lit.  Zhishman,  Eherecht  578-600.  Kazhdan-Constable, 
Bymntium  71-75.  J.  Beaucamp,  “La  situation  juridique  de 
la  femme  à  Byzance,”  CahCM  20  (1977)  156-58. 

. -J.H.,A.K. 

ADVENTUS  (àrrárT7)o-i.ç),  ceremonial  arrival 
rooted  in  ancient  society  and  religion.  Although 
Byz.  adaentus  ceremonies  were  held  to  greet  bish- 
ops,  officials,  and  saints’  relics,  the  most  spectac- 
ular  aduentus  welcomed  the  emperor  into  a  city. 
The  two  main  ritual  elements  of  adventus  were 
the  occursus  (synantesis,  hypantesis,  etc.)  of  a  dele- 
gation  out  of  a  city  to  welcome  the  arriving  party 
and  its  escort  (propompe)  into  the  city.  The  point 
of  encounter  was  carefully  defined  (e.g.,  De  cer. 
495.1  —  13),  since  distance  from  the  city  and  the 
delegation’s  composition  symbolized  the  partici- 
pants’  relationship.  Acclamations  or  eisiterioi 
poems  (e.g.,  on  Agnes  of  France),  panegyrics, 
incense,  lights,  and  crown  offerings  were  tradi- 
tional  components  of  Byz.  imperial  adventus  cer- 
emonies.  The  route  of  the  procession  was  deco- 
rated,  included  a  visit  to  a  shrine,  and  might  have 
concluded  with  a  banquet.  Because  the  adventus 
expressed  the  bonds  between  the  welcoming  com- 
munity  and  arriving  emperor,  it  took  on  a  deeper 
meaning  as  a  demonstration  of  loyalty  and  con- 
sensus,  particularly  at  an  emperor’s  first  entry,  for 
example,  Nikephoros  II  Phokas  (De  cer.  437.20— 
440. 1 1).  This  made  adventus  important  in  imperial 
propaganda  and  explains  its  role  in  art  and  on 
coins.  The  adventus  of  an  imperial  fiancée  lent 
unusual  prominence  to  aristocratic  women,  for 
example,  Irene,  the  bride  of  Leo  IV  (Theoph. 
444.15-19;  cf.  pseudo-Kod.  286Í  ).  The  ceremony 
was  also  adapted  to  other  circumstances  such  as 
triumphs  or  conditional  surrenders.  -M.McC. 

Representation  in  Art.  Depictions  of  the  adven- 
tus  ceremonies  in  Byz.  art  are  very  few.  The  mon- 
umental  Arch  of  Galerius  in  Thessalonike  and 
the  Arch  of  Constantine  in  Rome  show  the 
standard  Roman  iconography:  the  emperor  arriv- 
ing  in  a  chariot  accompanied  by  cavalry  and  foot 
soldiers.  On  the  silver  largitio  dish  of  Constan- 
tius  II  and  on  several  commemorative  medallions, 
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one  as  late  as  Jusdnian  I,  the  scene  is  abbreviated, 
showing  the  emperor  on  horseback,  led  by  a  Nike 
tìgure  and  followed  by  a  soldier.  A  fresco  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Demetrios  in  Thessalonike,  prob- 
ably  depicting  the  adventus  of  Emp.  Justinian  II 
into  that  city,  is  the  last  surviving  representation 
commemorating  a  contemporary  event.  The  two 
examples  from  the  1  ìth  C.  usually  interpreted  as 
depictions  of  adventus  deviate  from  the  earlier 
examples.  On  a  silk  wall  hanging  in  Bamberg  a 
mounted  emperor  is  fianked  by  two  Tyche  fig- 
ures  who  present  him  with  a  crown  and  a  helmet. 
More  problematical  is  a  scene  on  the  ivory  casket 
in  Troyes,  since  the  two  emperors  shown  may  be 
riding  away  in  opposite  directions  from  a  fortified 
city  placed  in  the  center;  it  may  depict  a  departure 
ceremony  (profectio).  Of  a  different  nature  are 
the  mìniatures  of  triumphal  entries  in  the  Madrid 
MS  of  John  Skylitzes,  since  they  illustrate  a  his- 
torical  narrative  and  thus  are  not  commemorative. 
Usually  these  show  the  emperors  mounted  and 
accompanied  by  horsemen  approaching  a  city. 
The  miniature  depicting  the  triumphal  arrival 
of  John  I  Tzimiskes  in  Constantinople  (Grabar- 
Manoussacas,  Skylitzès,  no.443)  shows  an  icon  of 
íhe  Virgin  and  Child  on  a  wagon  Ieading  the 
procession. 

lit.  E.H.  Kantorowicz,  "The  ‘Ring’s  Advent’  and  the 
Enigmatic  Panels  in  the  Doors  of  Santa  Sabina,”  ArtB  26 
(1944)  207—31.  S.G.  MacCormack,  Art  and  Ceremony  in  Late 
Antiquity  (Berkeley  1981)  17—89,  pls.  9—11,  13,  16,  22-23. 
Grahar,  L’empereur  48,  50—54,  pis.  VI,  X.  -I.K. 

AEDICULA  (Lat.,  lit.  “small  building”),  the  ar- 
chitectural  frame  of  an  opening  (door,  window, 
or  niche),  consisting  of  two  columns  or  pilasters 
supporting  a  pediment;  more  specifically  a  shrine 
framed  by  two  or  four  columns  supporting  an 
entablature,  a  pediment,  an  arch,  or  a  roof.  The 
motif,  commonly  used  in  Roman  architecture  and 
popular  in  5th-  and  6th-C.  Syria  (e.g.,  the  “Prae- 
torium”  at  Phaina)  and  Egypt  (e.g.,  the  White 
Monastery,  or  Deir-el-Abiad  at  Sohag),  was  mod- 
ified  in  Byz.  From  the  ìoth  C.  onward,  the  aedi- 
cula  played  a  major  role  in  the  articulation  of  the 
templon  screen,  where  it  was  often  used  for  fram- 
ing  icons  of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  saints.  These 
usually  appeared  in  pairs,  referred  to  as  prosky- 
netaria,  that  fianked  the  main  section  of  the 
templon,  as  in  the  Theotokos  Church  at  Hosios 
Loukas,  at  Nerezi,  and  at  the  Chora.  The  aedi- 


cula  continued  to  be  used  in  a  more  general 
decorative  role,  albeit  less  frequently,  during  the 
last  centuries  of  Byz.  architecture,  for  example, 
in  the  squinches  under  the  main  dome  of  the 
Paregoretissa  at  Arta. 

lit.  N.  Okunev,  “Altarnaja  pregrada  XII  veka  v  Ne- 
reze,”  SemHond  3  (1929)  5-23.  A.K.  Orlandos,  He  Paregc- 
ntissa  tes  Artes  (Athens  1963),  figs.  64,  76.  L.  Bouras,  Ho 
glyptos  diakosmos  tou  naou  tes  Panagias  sto  monasteri  tou  Hosiou 
Louha  (Athens  1980)  105-09.  0.  Hjort,  “The  Sculpture  of 
Kariye  Camii,”  DOP  33  (1979)  224-37.  -S.C. 

AEGEAN  SEA  {Aiyalon  TréAcryoç),  the  Byz.  mare 
internum  between  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Crete, 
characterized  by  a  rugged  coastline  and  many 
islands  that  differ  widely  in  size,  physical  condi- 
tion,  and  economy.  I'he  larger  islands  seem  to 
have  been  more  densely  populated  than  the  smaller 
ones,  at  least  in  the  later  period  (J.  Koder,  ByzF 
5  [1977]  23 2f).  Some  islands  (Crete,  Lesbos,  Lem- 
nos)  were  rich  ín  agricultural  products,  and  in  the 
later  period  the  northern  islands  supplied  Mt. 
Athos  with  grain;  at  the  beginning  of  the  i2th  C. 
the  pilgrim  Daniil  Igumen  from  Rus’  was  sur- 
prised  by  the  amount  of  livestock  on  the  Aegean 
islands. 

The  natural  protection  of  the  islands  made  them 
into  places  of  refuge  during  the  Slavo-Avar  in- 
vasion  (S.  Hood,  BSA  65  [1970]  37—45),  even 
though  some  Slav  boats  penetrated  to  individual 
islands.  The  Arab  onslaught  changed  the  situa- 
tion,  esp.  when  in  the  820S  they  seized  Crete — 
some  islands  (like  Paros)  were  deserted  and  only 
occasional  hermits  inhabited  them.  From  the  ìoth 
C.  onward  the  Byz.  constructed  numerous  for- 
tresses  to  guard  the  islands:  they  were  built  on 
high  rocks  protected  by  nature  and  fortified  with 
massive  walls  (H.  Eberhard,  JÖB  36  [1986]  188). 
Malamut  ( infra )  suggested  that  in  the  nth-i2th 
C.  the  islands  prospered  economically,  whereas 
Wirth  ( infra )  noted  that  from  the  late  nth  C. 
onward  they  were  virtually  dependent  on  Venice. 

In  late  antiquity  the  islands  were  divided  be- 
tween  the  provinces  of  Achaia  and  Insulae  (Is- 
lands);  by  the  late  7th  C.  some  were  put  under 
the  command  of  the  strategos  of  the  Rarabisianoi 
and  later  included  in  the  theme  of  the  Kibyr- 
rhaiotai.  The  gth-C.  Taktikon  of  Uspenskij 
(53.18—19)  mentíons  the  droungarioi  of  the  Ae- 
gean  Sea  and  of  the  Kolpos;  according  to  Ahr- 
weiler  ( Mer  77-81),  the  territory  was  divided  into 
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two  administrative  units — the  Aegean  Sea  in  the 
north,  and  Rolpos,  centered  around  Samos  and 
including  most  of  the  Cyclades.  The  vita  of  David, 
Symeon,  and  George  of  Mytilene  mentions  the 
strategos  of  the  island  [of  Lesbos],  but  the  extent 
of  his  power  is  unlsnown.  In  the  late  1  ith  C.  the 
theme  of  Kyklades  was  administered  by  a  krites;  it 
included  Chios,  Kos,  Karpathos,  and  Ikaria.  In 
the  i2th  C.  Rhodes,  Chios,  and  Kos  were  sepa- 
rated  from  the  theme,  and  each  governed  by  a 
doux.  In  1 198  a  province  called  “Dodecanese”  is 
known,  with  its  center  probably  in  Naxos. 

After  1204  most  of  the  southern  Aegean  Sea 
fell  under  Venetian  control,  while  the  islands  along 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  were  retained  by  the  Latin 
Empire.  The  campaign  of  Licario  against  Euboea 
in  1275-76  restored  much  of  the  Aegean  to  Byz. 
control,  although  the  duchy  of  Naxos  maintained 
Latin  power  on  that  island  and  Andros.  By  the 
end  of  the  i3th  C.,  however,  the  Byz.  navy  had 
collapsed  and  the  islands  were  lost  to  the  Vene- 
tians,  Genoese,  the  Hospitallers,  and  Turkish  pi- 
rates. 

lit.  E.  Malamut,  Les  îles  de  l’Empire  bymntin:  VlIIe—XHe 
siècles ,  2  vo!s,  (Paris  1988).  P.  Wirth,  “Die  mittelalterliche 
griechische  Inselwelt  im  Lichte  der  byzantinischen  Raiser- 
diplome,”  ByzF  5  (1977)415—31.  -T.E.G. 

AELIA  CAPITOLINA.  See  Jerusalem. 

AELIANUS,  CLAUDIUS,  Roman  rhetorician  who 
wrote  in  Greek;  born  Praeneste  ca.170,  died  ca.235. 
His  On  the  Characteristics  of  Animals ,  an  unsyste- 
matic  collection  of  largely  paradoxicat  animal  sto- 
ries,  was  a  major  source  of  Byz.  zoological  lore 
used  by  writers  in  many  genres  and  esp.  by  Timo- 
theos  of  Gaza  (the  i2th-C.  paraphrase  of  whose 
work  contains  32  parallels),  TheophyIaktos  Si- 
morattes,  John  Tzetzes,  Michael  Glyras,  Man- 
uel  Philes  (J.F.  Rindstrand,  StltalFCl  4  [1986] 
U9-39),  and  various  anonymous  zoological  ex- 
cerptors.  A  new  Byz.  edition,  represented  by  the 
i5th-C.  MS  Florence,  Laur.  86.8,  rearranged  the 
stories  thematically.  The  surviving  MSS  of  Aeli- 
anus’s  Miscellaneous  Stories  ( Varia  Historia),  a  simi- 
lar  collection  of  mainly  human  anecdotes,  trans- 
mit  a  Byz.  epitome  of  a  fuller  text  that  was  known 
to  Stobaios,  the  Souda,  Psellos,  and  Eu- 
stathios  of  Thessalonire.  Aelianus’s  20  surviv- 
ìng  Letters  of  imaginary  peasants  were  uninfluen- 


tial  but  are  contained  in  two  independent  MSS  of 
the  ìoth  and  i5th  C.  On  Providence  and  On  Divine 
Truths,  attributed  to  Aelianus  by  the  Souda,  are 
probably  alternative  titles  of  a  single  stoicizing 
treatise  now  lost.  Aelianus  is  almost  certainly  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  author  of  the  Tactics,  a 
work  seldom  used  in  Byz.  scholarship. 

lit.  E.L.  De  Stefani,  “Gli  excerpta  della  ‘Historia  ani- 
malium'  di  Eliano,”  StltalFCl  12  (1904)  145-80.  M.R.  Dilts, 
“The  Testimonia  of  Aelian’s  Vana  historia Manuscripta  15 
(1971)3-12.  -A.R.L. 


AELIUS  ARISTIDES.  See  Aristeides,  Ailios. 


AER  ( àrip ).  The  largest  of  three  liturgical  veils, 
the  aer  was  carried  in  the  Great  Entrance 
procession  and  placed  over  the  eucharistic  ele- 
ments  after  their  deposition  on  the  altar.  Litur- 
gical  commentaries  interpret  the  aer  as  the  shroud 
of  Christ  as  well  as  the  stone  that  sealed  the  Holy 
Sepulchre;  Iater  commentaries  even  refer  to  aeres 
as  epitaphioi  (Symeon  of  Thessalonike,  PG 
155I288A).  Initially,  aeres  were  made  of  plain  linen 
or  silk  (e.g.,  a  white  aer  in  De  cer.  15.20;  a  silk  aer 
in  the  Patmos  inventory  [ed.  Astruc  21.32-33]), 
but  in  the  late  i2th  C.  they  began  to  be  embroi- 
dered  with  images,  esp.  the  Amnos  (H.  Belting, 
DOP  34-35  [1980-81]  12-15). 

All  surviving  aeres  date  from  the  late  Byz.  pe- 
riod.  They  are  made  of  silk,  gold-embroidered 
with  images  of  the  Dead  Christ,  angels,  symbols 
of  the  evangelists  and,  by  the  end  of  the  1461  C., 
the  Lamentation  ( threnos ),  as  well  as  with  liturgical 
and  dedicatory  texts.  The  eucharistic  phrases  to- 
gether  with  the  specific  designation  of  the  cloths 
as  aeres  in  the  dedicatory  inscriptions  help  to  dif- 
ferentiate  the  aeres  from  epitaphioi,  which  are  often 
similar  in  appearance.  Important  examples  in- 
clude  the  (lost)  aer  of  Andronikos  II  Palaiologos, 
and  that  of  Stefan  UroS  II  Milutin  (Belgrade, 
Museum  for  Ecclesiastical  Art),  both  from  the 
early  i4th  C.  The  fine  mid-i4th-C.  Thessalonike 
aer  (Athens,  Byz.  Museum)  is  embroidered  with  a 
three-part  composition:  a  central  Amnos  panel 
flanked  by  two  smaller  side  panels  showing  the 
Communion  of  the  Apostles  (see  Lord’s  Supper). 

lit.  Soteriou,  “Leitourgika  amphia"  607-10.  Millet, 
Brodenes  86-109,  pls.  1 76-2  16.  Johnstone,  Church  Embroi- 
dery  25 f,  pls.  93—96.  Taft,  Great  Entrance  216-19.  -A.G. 
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AERIRON  ( àepLKÓv ,  also  aer),  a  supplementary 
fiscal  levy  first  mentioned  by  Prokopios  ( SH  21.1  — 
2)  as  imposed  by  the  praetorian  prefect  of  Con- 
stantinople  during  Jusdnian  I’s  reign.  F.  Dölger 
(. BZ  30  [1929—30]  450—57)  hypothesizes  that  the 
name  originated  from  a  fine  for  vioIating  laws 
mandating  sufficient  distance  ( aer ,  “air”)  between 
buildings  in  cities  (e.g.,  Cod.Theod.  IV  24,  Cod.Just. 
VIII  10,  12.5C).  The  Taktika  of  Leo  VI  (ch.20.71) 
indicates  that  the  stratiotai  were  obliged  to  pay 
state  taxes  (phoroi)  and  aenhon.  In  the  ìith  C., 
aerihon  appears  either  as  a  fine  for  felony  ( ptaisma ) 
(novel  of  1086 — Zepos,Jwj  1:312.15—24)  collected 
by  a  bishop  and/or  a  praktor  or  as  a  supplementary 
tax  imposed  on  a  village  in  the  amount  of  4—20 
nomismata  (Skyl.  404.56—58). 

In  i3th-  and  i4th-C.  documents,  the  aer  (aerikon 
in  Trebizond)  is  frequently  encountered  as  a  sup- 
plementary  charge  alongside  the  ennomion  of 
bees  (Docheiar.,  no.53.23),  angareiai,  and  mita- 
ton  (Koutloum.,  no.  10.61— 62),  etc.  The  aer  ap- 
pears  as  a  fixed  sum,  and  the  fine  for  murder 
and  parthenophthoria  as  well  as  the  tax  for  the 
treasure  trove  were  considered  its  parts  (e.g., 
Chil.,  no.92. 146—48).  This  suggests  that  for  Byz. 
the  distinction  between  “fine”  and  “tax”  was  far 
from  absolute.  Aer  could  be  granted  by  the  em- 
peror  to  privileged  monasteries.  Ostrogorsky 
(Féodalité  362—64)  hypothesizes,  although  without 
any  source  evidence,  that  the  state  grant  of  a 
monetized  aerikon  ( aer )  to  a  landowner  also  im- 
plied  the  transfer  of  the  rights  of  [low]  justice 
over  the  paroikoi  held  by  the  recipient. 

lit.  B.  PanCenko,  “O  Tajnoj  istorii  Prokopija,”  VizVrem 
3  (1896)  507—11.  Solovjev-Mo§in,  Gríhe  pooelje  383-85.  I. 
Tornarites,  “To  ainigtna  tou  byzantinou  aerikou,”  in  Ar- 
cheion  Bymntinou  Dikaiou,  vol.  1  (1930)  3—212;  vol.  2  (1931) 
307—66  and  Parartema,  no.i  (1933)  140—58.  M.A.  Tourto- 
glou,  To  phonikon  kai  he  apoiemiosis  tou  pathontos  (Athens 
ig6o).  -M.B. 

AESCHYLUS  (Aûr^ẃAoç),  Greek  tragic  poet;  born 
Eleusis  525/24  b.c.,  died  Sicily  456.  The  Attic 
tragedian  least  known  in  the  Byz.  period,  Aeschy- 
lus  was  listed  as  an  Athenian  king  in  the  chronicle 
of  Malalas  (Malal.  72.9)  and  was  even  ignored  by 
the  learned  compiler  of  the  Souda.  The  earliest 
MS  of  Aeschylus’s  seven  extant  plays  dates  from 
the  ìoth  or  early  1  ìth  C.  Subsequent  evidence  of 
revived  interest  in  Aeschylus  is  found  in  Psel- 
los — who  commends  Aeschylus  for  his  profun- 


dity  and  gravity  but  finds  him  generally  hard  to 
understand  (cf.  A.R.  Dyck,  The  Essays  on  Euripides 
and  George  of  Pisidia  [Vienna  1986]  44.58—64) — 
and  in  two  dramatic  works,  Christos  Paschon, 
which  contains  some  20  quotations  from  Aeschy- 
lus,  and  the  Katomyomachia  of  Theodore  Prodro- 
mos,  which  shows  some  verbal  borrowings.  An- 
notated  editions  of  Aeschylus’s  most  widely  studied 
plays,  the  triad  of  The  Persians,  Prometheus,  and 
Seven  against  Thebes,  were  produced  in  the  i4th 
C.  by  Thomas  Magistros  and  Demetrios  Tri- 
klinios.  The  latter  also  edited  the  Eumenides  and 
Agamemnon.  Triklinios’s  autograph  MS  (Naples, 
Bibl.  Naz.  2  F  31)  is  the  primary  authority  for 
most  of  the  Agamemnon.  The  number  of  surviving 
MSS  and  of  quotations  in  Byz.  authors  indicates 
that  Aeschylus  stood  third  in  popularity  after  Eu- 
ripides  and  Sophocles. 

ED.  Demelrii  Triclinii  in  Aeschyli  Persas  scholia 2,  ed.  L. 
Massa  Positano  (Naples  1963).  Scholia  graeca  ìn  Aeschylum 
quae  exlani  omnia,  ed.  O.L.  Smith,  2  vols.  (Leipzig  1976— 
82). 

lit.  R.D.  Dawe,  The  Collation  and  Imesûgaüon  of  Manu- 
scripls  of  Aeschylus  (Cambridge  1964).  O.L.  Smith,  Studies  in 
the  Scholia  on  Aeschylus  I:  The  Recensions  of  Demetrius  Triclinius 
(Leiden  1975).  K.  Treu,  “Zur  Papyrusüberlieferung  des 
Aischylos,”  in  Aischylos  und  Pindar:  Werk  und  N achwirkung, 
ed.  E.G.  Schmidt  (Berlin  1981)  166-69.  — A.C.H. 

AESOP  (Aiaamoç),  a  Phrygian  slave  who  lived  in 
Samos  in  the  6th  C.  b.c.  and  was  renowned  as  the 
author  of  metaphorical  animal  fables,  in  prose, 
with  a  moral  point.  Originally  traditional  tales, 
but  then  a  recognized  literary  device  that  was 
classed  as  a  progymnasma,  all  such  fables  came  to 
be  attributed  to  Aesop,  the  fables  of  Aphthonios 
being  an  exception.  The  first  collection,  now  lost 
but  possibly  known  to  Arethas  of  Caesarea,  was 
made  in  the  4th  C.  b.c.  Aesop’s  fables  are  known 
in  three  major  revisions:  (1)  the  Augustana,  prob- 
ably  first  compiled  in  the  2nd  or  3rd  C.;  (2)  the 
Vindobonensis,  of  uncertain  date;  and  (3)  the 
Accursiana,  in  which  Maximos  Planoudes  had  a 
hand.  The  fables  of  Syntipas  are  Greek  versions 
of  a  Syriac  translation  of  Aesop.  Similar  moraliz- 
ing  anecdotes  with  animal  characters  exist  in  the 
Physiologos  and  the  animal  epics,  while  a  scat- 
tering  of  late  Byz.  non-Aesopic  fables  attest  to  the 
enduring  attraction  of  the  genre.  Also  attributed 
to  Aesop  are  a  collection  of  proverbs  and  gnomai. 
The  Life  of  Aesop,  written  originally  in  Egypt  in 
the  2nd  C.,  turns  the  legendary  information  on 
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Aesop’s  career  into  a  diverting  narrative,  whose 
popularity  continued  into  late  Byz.  and  beyond; 
linguistically  it  provides  useful  evidence  for  the 
development  of  spoken  Greek. 

A  MS  in  New  York  (Morgan  Lib.  397),  a  signif- 
icant  witness  for  the  text  of  the  Aesopic  corpus, 
includes  an  important  series  of  miniatures  (M. 
Avery,  ArtB  23  [1941]  103-16).  Accompanied  by 
brief  texts,  incidents  from  at  least  three  of  Aesop’s 
fables  are  depicted  in  a  rock-cut  chamber  above 
the  narthex  at  Eski  Gümü§  (M.  Gough,  AnatSt  15 
[1965]  162-64). 

ED.  Corpns  fabularum  Aesopicarum ,  ed.  A.  Hausrath,  H. 
Hunger,  2  vols.  (Leipzig  1959-70).  B.E.  Perry,  Aesopica , 
vol.  1  (Urbana,  III.,  1952). 

lit.  B.E.  Perry,  Babnus  and  Phaedrus  (Cambridge,  Mass.— 
London  1965)  xi-xlvi.  Beck,  V olhshteratur  28-31. 

-E.M.J.,  A.C. 

AESTHETICS.  The  aesthetic  principles  of  the 
Byz.  were  revealed  both  in  works  of  literature 
(esp.  erphrasis,  epigram,  and  literary  portrait) 
and  objects  of  visual  art.  The  ekphraseis  retained 
the  ancient  principle  that  an  art  object  was  to 
imitate  nature,  and  even  hagiography  stressed  the 
resemblance  of  the  icon  to  the  original  (the  ste- 
reotype  of  recognition  of  a  saint  by  means  of  an 
icon).  However,  the  concept  of  corporeal  beauty 
as  a  reflection  of  absolute  (divine)  beauty  contra- 
dicted  this  naturalistic  approach.  The  main  goal 
of  art  was  to  represent  the  eternal,  not  the  ephem- 
eral;  therefore,  it  focused  on  humans  (placed  in 
a  conventional  landscape),  on  the  spiritual  ele- 
ments  of  the  human  body  (the  face,  esp.  the  eyes), 
on  stability  (movement  and  disorderly  gestures 
were  signs  of  barbaric  character),  on  frontality 
(a  rear  or  proflle  view  was  reserved  for  the  devil 
or  the  enemy).  In  his  ceremonial  pose  man  was 
an  “imitation  of  a  statue,”  rather  than  the  statue 
being  a  copy  of  a  live  human  being.  In  literary 
portraits  the  person  described  was  usually  per- 
ceived  not  as  an  entity,  but  as  a  construction, 
consisting  of  certain  parts  (forehead,  eyes,  nose, 
etc.,  down  to  the  soles  of  the  feet),  each  element 
being  characterized  separately. 

The  idea  of  uniqueness  was  alien;  even  the 
drama  of  Christ’s  crucifixion  and  resurrection  was 
miraculously  repeated  in  liturgy  and  church  dec- 
oration.  Each  event  belonged  not  only  to  its  his- 
torical  place  and  time,  but  simultaneously  to  the 
ever-repeating  cycle  of  the  divine  plan,  and  the 


transfer  from  concrete  historicity  to  eternal  mys- 
tery  was  performed  by  symbolic  interpretation, 
direct  references  to  the  Bible  or  classical  texts, 
stylistic  parallels,  and  use  of  stereotyped  imagery 
and  vocabulary.  Since  all  events  were  symbolically 
or  metaphorically  interconnected,  the  world  was 
an  enormous  enigma  or  riddle,  and  both  the 
author  and  the  reader  could  reach  a  solution  only 
through  a  thicket  of  obscurity.  Because  art  was  a 
demonstration  of  the  divine  plan,  each  phenom- 
enon  registered  had  its  profound  meaning,  and 
each  personage  had  his  place  on  the  moral  scale. 
Art  was  didactic  and  interpretive,  and  seemingly 
distant  events  and  images  (including  those  of  pa- 
gan  gods)  explained  the  fundamentals  of  contem- 
porary  politics  and  ideology. 

Despite  this  black-and-white  didactic  approach, 
the  Byz.  recognized  the  artistic  pleasure  that  could 
be  conveyed  by  rhetorical  skill,  richness  of  vocab- 
ulary,  nuanced  imagery,  descriptions  of  curiosities 
and  miracles,  conflict  of  opposites,  and  unex- 
pected  turns  of  the  plot.  General  aesthetic  prin- 
ciples  underwent  alterations  due  to  historical 
changes  in  taste,  individual  style,  or  particulari- 
ties  of  genres. 

lit.  P.A.  Michelis,  An  Aesthetic  Approach  to  Bymntine  Art 
(London  1955).  G.  Mathew,  Bymntine  Aesthetics  (London 
1963).  H.  Maguire,  Art  and  Eloquence  in  Byzantium  (Prince- 
ton  1981).  S.  Averincev,  Poetìha  rannevtzanlijskoj  literatury 
(Moscow  1977).  V.  Byíkov,  Vizantijskaja  estetiha:  teoreticeshie 
problemy  (Moscow  1977).  A.F.  Losev,  Islorija  anliínoj  estetihì: 
Poslednie  veka,  2  vols.  (Moscow  1988).  -A.K. 

AETHERIA.  See  Egeria. 

AETHICUS  ISTER,  conventional  name  for  the 
author  of  a  Latin  cosmography  allegedly  trans- 
lated  from  Greek  by  the  priest  Hieronymus, 
sometimes  identified  with  Jerome.  The  book  was 
known  by  thc  gth  C.,  but  iicitliei  ihc  date  of 
compilation  nor  the  identity  of  the  author  and 
translator  can  be  established.  References  to  Con- 
stantinople  and  Augustine  (as  well  as  to  some 
other  4th-C.  theologians)  suggest  a  terminus  post 
quem  of  400.  It  is  plausible  that  the  author  origi- 
nated  from  the  area  of  the  lower  Danube  (he  calls 
himself  “Scythian  by  nation”)  and  emigrated  to 
the  West.  The  book  describes  the  cosmos  (includ- 
ing  paradise,  the  Devíl,  and  angels)  and  pays 
special  attention  to  peoples  not  mentioned  in 
Scripture  and  to  marvelous  countries  and  islands 
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at  the  edge  of  the  earth;  Alexander  the  Great’s 
expedition  is  related  in  detail.  Greece,  Macedonia, 
Cyprus,  and  other  islands  of  the  “Great  Sea”  are 
presented  in  much  greater  depth  than  other  re- 
gions  of  the  Mediterranean,  Asia  Minor  being 
only  briefly  described  and  Italy  hardly  mentioned. 
The  author  is  interested  in  seafaring  and  char- 
acterizes  various  types  of  ships.  His  sobriquet 
“philosophus”  has  no  relation  to  philosophy,  but 
is  reminiscent  of  the  “wise  philosophers”  who 
serve  as  informants  in  the  Cosmographer  of  Ra- 
venna  and  in  the  Parastaseis  syntomoi  chron- 

IKAI. 

ed.  A.  D’Avezac-Macaya,  Elhicus  et  les  ouwages  cosmo- 
graphujues  intitulés  de  ce  nom  (Paris  1852).  For  other  ed.  see 
Tusculum-Lexikon  1 4T 

Li  r.  N.  Vornicescu,  Aethicus  Histricus.  Un  filosof  strâromän 
de  la  Histria  Dobrogeaná  (Craiova  1986).  -A.K. 

AETIOS  (’Aénoç),  “Neo-Arian”  (Anomoian)  the- 
ologian;  born  Antioch?  ca.300  or  ca.313  (Kopeck, 
infra ),  died  Chalcedon  366/7.  Born  to  the  family 
of  a  low  official,  he  embarked  on  a  career  as  a 
goldsmith  or  physician.  He  then  became  inter- 
ested  in  “logical  studies”  (as  Philostorgios  puts  it) 
and  traveled  throughout  Cilicia  (Anazarbos,  Tar- 
sos),  making  contacts  with  the  Arian  clergy  and 
participating  in  theological  discussions.  In  the  330S 
and  340S  he  taught  in  Antioch  and  Alexandria, 
inciting  the  enmity  of  the  leaders  of  the  Nicene 
party,  esp.  Basil  of  Anryra.  As  a  friend  of  the 
caesar  Gallus  he  came  under  the  suspicion  of 
Constantius  II  and  was  exiled  in  360;  Julian,  how- 
ever,  recalled  Aetios  from  exile,  appointed  him 
bishop,  and  granted  him  an  estate  on  Lesbos.  He 
probably  supported  the  rebellion  of  Proropios 
and  was  consequently  forbidden  to  enter  Con- 
stantinople  in  366. 

Aetios  was  reputed  to  be  a  talented  debater  with 
a  gift  for  sarcasm;  he  held  a  radical  position 
condemning  any  attempt  to  seek  reconciliation 
with  the  Orthodox.  He  supported  the  doctrine  of 
anomoion  (unlikeness)  in  opposition  to  the  theory 
of  the  homoousion:  the  Ingenerate  God  (the  Fa- 
ther)  had  no  common  essence  with  the  created 
deity  of  the  Logos.  Aetios  further  asserted  that 
the  Son  had  one  nature,  will,  and  energy,  being 
different  from  the  Father  (V.  Grumel,  EO  28 
[1929]  159—66).  Little  survives  from  Aetios’s  lit- 
erary  works:  his  manifesto  of  359  or  360  (the 


Syntagmation)  is  preserved  (in  a  revised  form?)  in 
Epiphanios  of  Salamis  ( Panarion ,  bk.  76,  ch.11); 
in  addition  a  letter  to  a  certain  “Mazon  tribunus ” 
is  known  as  are  several  fragments  cited  by  later 
theologians. 

ed.  and  lit.  L.R.  Wickham,  “The  Syntagmalton  of  Aetius 
the  Anomoean,”yTtó/  n.s.  19  (1968)  532-69,  with  Eng.  tr. 
Idem,  “Aetius  and  the  Doctrine  of  Divine  Ingeneracy,”  StP 
1 1.2  (1972)  259-63.  G.  Bardy,  “L'héritage  littéraire  d’Aétius,” 
RHE  24  (1928)  809-27.  T.A.  K.opeck,  A  History  of  Neo- 
Arianism  (Philadelphia  1979)  1:61-297;  2:413-29. 

-T.E.G.,  A.K. 


AETIOS,  eunuch  and  patrikios\  died  26  July  811 
(?).  Aetios  was  protospatharios  and  trusted  adviser 
of  Empress  Irene  in  790,  when  Constantine  VI 
exiled  him.  He  regained  influence  after  Irene’s 
return  ín  792  and  in  797  cleveriy  obtained  the 
surrender  of  Caesar  Nirephoros  and  his  broth- 
ers.  After  Irene  deposed  Constantine  in  797  Ae- 
tios  vied  with  Staurarios  to  place  relatives  in 
power.  In  May  799  Aetios  allied  with  Niketas,  the 
domestikos  ton  scholon,  against  Staurakios;  he  be- 
came  Irene’s  chief  adviser,  and,  after  the  death 
of  Staurakios  in  800,  probably  logothetes  tou  dromou 
(D.  Miller,  Bymntion  36  [1966]  469).  In  801  Aetios 
took  command  of  the  Opsikion  and  Anatolikon 
armies  and  appointed  his  brother  Leo  as  mono- 
strategos  of  the  Macedonian  and  Thracian  themes 
in  hopes  of  making  him  emperor.  Aetios  is  credited 
(Theoph.  475.30—32)  with  blocking  the  proposed 
marriage  between  Irene  and  Charlemagne.  He 
likely  lost  power  after  Nikephoros  I  deposed  Irene, 
but  may  have  been  the  patrikios  Aetios  who  per- 
ished  with  Nikephoros  in  battle  against  Krum. 
lit.  Guilland,  Títres,  pt.  IX  (1970),  326.  -P.A.H. 


AETIOS  OF  AMIDA,  physician;  born  Amida,  fl. 
ca. 530-60  in  Alexandria  and  Constantinople.  Ae- 
tios  compiled  a  i6-book  encyclopedia  of  medicine, 
traditionally  called  the  Tetrabiblon  from  its  division 
into  four  sections.  His  encyclopedia  is  rich  in 
quotations  from  many  authors  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man  antiquity;  it  begins  with  a  summary  of  phar- 
maceutical  theory,  simplifying  the  often  obscure 
thinking  of  Galen  and  Oribasios  on  the  topic  (J. 
Scarborough,  DOP  38  [1984]  224—26),  followed 
by  compactions  of  pharmacy,  dietetics,  general 
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therapeutics,  hygiene,  bloodletting,  cathartic  drugs, 
prognostics,  general  pathology,  fever  and  urine 
lore,  diseases  of  the  head,  ophthalmology,  and 
cosmetics  and  dental  matters  (bks.  1-8).  The  ac- 
count  of  ophthalmology  is  the  finest  before  the 
European  Enlightenment  (cf.  E.  Savage-Smith, 
DOP  38  [1984]  178—80).  The  remaining  books  of 
the  Tetrabiblon — which  await  modern  editors— 
contain  significant  summaries  of  toxicology  and 
poisonous  creatures  (bk.i3)  and  gynecology  and 
obstetrics  (bk.  16).  Compared  with  Alexander  of 
Tralles,  Paul  of  Aegina,  and  Oribasios,  Aetios 
is  arid  in  style  and  more  interested  in  medical 
theory  than  in  practice,  but  his  Telrabiblon  is  fun- 
damentally  important  in  its  careful  selections  of 
ancient  authorities  and  in  its  shrewd  amalgama- 
tíons  of  traditional  and  contemporary  medicai 
theory. 

ed.  Libri  medicinales,  ed.  A.  Oliveri,  2  vols.  (Leipzig  1935; 
Berlin  1950).  J.V.  Ricci,  tr.,  Aetios  of  Amìda:  The  Gynaecology 
and  Obstetrics  of  the  VIth  Century,  A.D.  (Philadelphia-Toronto 
1950). 

lit.  I.  Bloch,  HGM  1:529—35.  Hunger,  Lit.  2:294-96. 
R.  Romano,  “Per  l‘edizione  dei  libri  medicinali  di  Aezio 
Amideno,  III,”  Komomia  8  (1984)  93—100.  — J.S. 

AETIUS  (’Aértoç),  magister  militum ;  born  Duro- 
storum  (Dorostolon)  ca.390,  died  Rome  2  1/2  Sept. 
454.  The  son  of  an  important  military  officer 
from  Lower  Moesia  and  an  Italian  noblewoman, 
Aetius  in  his  youth  was  hostage  to  the  Visigoths 
and  Huns.  After  service  under  the  usurper  Ioannes 
he  secured  a  military  post  from  Valentinian  III 
(ca.425)  and  was  responsible  for  the  defense  of 
Gaul.  In  432  he  retired  in  temporary  disgrace, 
but  in  433  became  magister  militum  of  the  West,  a 
post  he  held  continuously  until  his  death.  For 
years  he  was  the  most  powerful  figure  in  the 
Western  provinces,  dealing  successfully  with  Visi- 
goths,  Burgundians,  Alans,  Franks,  and  others 
while  supporting  the  throne  of  Valentinian  III. 
His  policy  was  to  use  various  barbarian  peoples 
(esp.  Huns)  against  his  enemies,  both  domestic 
and  foreign.  Aetius  may  have  persuaded  Valen- 
tinian  not  to  give  his  sister  Honoria  in  marriage 
to  Attila.  The  Byz.  sources  allege  that  Attila’s 
purpose  in  attacking  the  West  was  to  remove 
Aetius.  In  451  Aetius  allied  with  Theodoric  the 
Visigoth  and  defeated  Attila  at  the  battle  of  the 
Catalaunian  Fields,  but  he  could  not  keep  the 


Huns  out  of  Italy.  With  the  death  of  Attila,  how- 
ever,  Aetius’s  fortunes  collapsed.  In  454  he  was 
assassinated  by  order  of  Valentinian,  the  emperor 
he  had  served  so  faithfully.  Aetius  made  a  great 
impression  on  contemporaries  and  was  remem- 
bered  by  Prokopios  (Wars  3.3.15)  as  one  of  the 
last  of  the  Romans. 

lit.  Bury,  LRE  1:241-44,  249-53,  292-99-  O’Flynn, 
Generalissimos  74-87.  J.R.  Moss,  “The  Effects  of  the  Policies 
of  Aetius  on  the  History  of  Western  Europe,”  Histona  22 
(1973)  71 1-31.  S.I.  Oost,  "Aëtius  and  Majorian,”  ClPhil  59 
(1964)23-29.  -T.E.G. 

AFRICA,  CONTINENT  OF.  Byz.  knowledge  of 
the  configuration  of  Africa  (’ A.4>PLK"h)  did  not  go 
beyond  that  of  Ptolemy.  The  northern  coast  was 
thought  to  be  straight.  The  west  coast  was  known 
as  far  as  Cape  Bojador,  the  east  coast  as  far  as 
Zanzibar.  The  interior,  except  for  Egypt,  Nubia, 
and  Axum,  was  inaccessible  or  unexplored.  The 
general  name  for  the  continent  west  of  Egypt  was 
Libya,  although  Olympiodoros  of  Thebes  (ed. 
Blockley,  fr.40)  calls  it  Africa  while  Sozomenos 
(Sozom.  HE  9.8.3)  uses  both  terms  interchange- 
ably.  Eunapios  of  Sardis  (ed.  Wright  440)  says 
that  “Africa”  is  the  Latin  equivalent  of  “Libya.” 
Byz.  geographical  descriptions  are  limited  to  east 
Africa.  Prokopios  of  Caesarea  and  Rosmas  Indi- 
kopleustes  describe  the  Red  Sea  coast  as  far  as 
Axum.  Prisros  of  Panion  (fr.21)  traveled  to  the 
Egyptian-Nubian  frontier;  Olympiodoros  (fr.35) 
penetrated  five  days’ journey  into  Nubia  and  vis- 
ited  the  E1  Rharga  (or  Dakhla)  Oasis  (fr.32).  Lives 
of  saints,  histories,  and  nonliterary  documents 
provide  many  details  about  Egypt.  After  the  Mus- 
lim  conquest,  esp.  under  the  Fätimids,  Ayyübids, 
and  early  Mamlüks  (nth— i3th  C.),  Byz.  trade 
with  Africa,  focused  at  Alexandria,  continued. 
I vory  was  the  most  important  trade  commodity. 
Byz.  itineraries  written  by  Epiphanios  Hagiopo- 
lites  and  John  Abramios  included  Alexandria, 
and  those  by  Andrew  Libadenos  and  Agathan- 
gelos  included  the  Thebaid  (P.  Schreiner,  XXII. 
Deutscher  Orientalistentag  [=  ZDMG,  supp.  6]  [1985] 
141-49).  (See  also  Corippus.) 

lit.  C.  Diehl,  L'Afri<jue  tryiantine  (Paris  1896).  P.  Salama, 
“The  Roman  and  Post-Roman  Period  in  North  Africa,  Part 
II:  From  Rome  to  Islam,”  UNESCO  General History  ofAfrica, 
vol.  2  (Berkeley  1981)  459-510.  P.  Heine,  “Transsahara- 
handelswege  in  antiker  und  frühislamischer  Zeit,"  Mün- 
slersche  Beiträge  zur  antihen  Handelsgeschichte  2.1  (1983)  92— 
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98.  W.H.C.  Frend,  "The  Christian  Períod  in  Mediterranean 
Africa,”  in  CHAfr  2:410-89.  -D.W.J. 

AFRICA,  PREFECTURE  OF.  The  diocese  of  Af- 
rica  was  first  raised  to  the  level  of  a  prefecture 
for  a  short  period,  between  ca.332  and  337,  per- 
haps  in  response  to  unrest  sparlted  by  the  Donatíst 
controversy.  This  action,  attaching  the  prefecture 
to  someone  outside  the  imperial  family,  was  un- 
usual,  for  other  prefectures  were  attached  to  the 
emperor  Constantine  I  or  his  sons.  A  precedent 
was  perhaps  the  earlíer  expedition  (309)  of  Max- 
entius’s  praetorian  prefect  Caius  Ceionius  Rufius 
Y’olusianus  to  Africa  to  suppress  Domitius  Alex- 
ander.  Apart  from  a  brief  revival  in  412,  the 
African  prefecture  was  not  again  reconstituted  as 
a  separate  entity  until  April  534,  following  the 
Byz.  victory  over  the  Vandals  and  recovery  of  its 
territory.  The  revived  prefecture  included  the 
provinces  of  Africa  Proconsularis,  Byzacena, 
Tripolitania,  Numidia,  the  two  Mauritanias, 
and  Sardinia. 

The  primary  function  of  the  prefect  of  Africa 
was  apparently  to  support  the  defense  and  ad- 


ministration  of  the  African  provinces  through 
revenues  raised  within  the  prefecture.  This  was 
not  easily  achieved  in  the  early  years  after  the 
reconquest,  as  the  Vandals  had  destroyed  Roman 
tax  records.  By  549,  however,  the  revenues  were 
evidently  stable  enough  for  Solomon,  in  his  ca- 
pacity  as  prefect,  to  undertake  the  construction 
of  a  number  of  fortifications.  At  the  end  of  the 
6th  C.  the  prefecture  of  Africa  was  replaced  by 
the  exarchate  of  Carthage.  The  exarch  (first 
mentioned  in  a  letter  of  Pope  Gregory  I  the 
Great)  was  a  military  commander  (probably  re- 
placing  the  magister  militum)  who  was  placed  over 
the  praetorian  prefect  and  gradually  assumed  the 
latter’s  civil  functions.  By  this  time  Tripolitania 
was  transferred  to  the  diocese  of  Egypt. 

Archaeological  evidence  from  Italy,  Gaul,  and 
Spain  in  the  6th  and  early  7th  C.  reveals  contin- 
ued  imports  of  oil,  wine,  fish  sauce,  and  pottery 
from  Africa,  suggesting  that  the  prefecture  was 
reasonably  prosperous.  From  letters  of  Pope  Gre- 
gory  I  the  Great  addressed  to  African  prefects 
and  the  works  of  Maximus  the  Confessor  in  the 
mid-7th  C.,  one  can  deduce  that  prefects  were 
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expected  to  maintain  civil  order,  protect  against 
corruption,  and  defend  orthodoxy.  The  Arab  in- 
vasions  of  the  late  7th  C.  drained  the  exarchate 
financially,  forcing  Byz.  abandonment  of  Africa 
by  ca.687  except  for  Carthage  (which  fell  to  the 
Arabs  in  698)  and  Septem  (which  surrendered  in 
711). 

lit.  Diehl,  L’Afrujue  97-107,  489-92.  D.  Pringle,  The 
Defence  of  Byiantine  Africa  (Oxford  1981).  J.  Durliat,  Les 
dédicaces  d’ouurages  de  défense  dans  l'Afnc/ue  bymntine  (Rome- 
Paris  1981).  T.D.  Barnes,  “Regional  Prefectures,”  Bonner 
Historia-Augusta  Colloquium  (1985)  13-23.  -R.B.H. 


africanus,  sextus  julius,  Roman  author; 

born  Jerusalem  ca.  160,  died  ca.240.  Circa  221 
Africanus  wrote  his  Chronographies  in  Greek,  which 
is  preserved  now  only  in  fragments;  it  was  either 
a  world  history  or  tables  of  synchronies  and  ge- 
nealogies  designed  to  integrate  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  with  Greek  and  Oriental  secular  history.  He 
espoused  the  belief  that  the  world  would  last 
6,000  years  from  the  Creation;  the  birth  of  Christ 
was  placed  in  5500.  Although  rejecting  its  millen- 
arianism,  Eusebios  of  Caesarea  made  much  use 
of  the  work,  both  as  model  and  source;  an  inter- 
mediary  source  may  have  been  the  similar  Chroni- 
ha  of  Hippolytus  (ca.235),  like  Africanus  an  ac- 
quaintance  of  Origen  at  Alexandria.  Other  late 
Roman  and  Byz.  users  and  preservers  of  frag- 
ments  include  Sozomenos,  the  Chronicon  Pas- 
chale,  and  George  the  Synrellos.  Fragmented 
also  is  Africanus’s  Kestoi  (Amulets),  an  encyclo- 
pedia  full  of  remarkable  information.  Byz.  mili- 
tary  writers  used  it  for  such  things  as  cavalry 
techniques  (F.  Lammert,  BZ  44  [1951]  362—69), 
while  its  sections  on  chemistry  and  explosives  fig- 
ured  in  the  development  of  the  so-called  Greer 
Fire.  Numerous  extracts  from  its  agricultural  lore 
are  preserved  in  the  Geoponira,  while  literary 
and  magical  items  attracted  the  attention  of  Psel- 
LOS. 

ed.  Chronographies — PG  10:63-94.  Les  Cestes,  ed.  J.-R. 
Vieillefond  (Florence-Paris  1970),  with  Fr.  tr.  Dte  Briefe, 
ed.  W.  Reichardt  (Leipzig  igog). 

lit.  A.A.  Mosshammer,  The  Chronicle  of  Eusebius  and 
Greeh  Chronographic  Tradition  (Cranbury,  N.J.,  1 979)  139- 
43'  146— 57.  B.  Croke,  “Origins  of  the  Christian  World 
Chronicle,”  in  Croke-Emmett,  Historians  116-31.  H.  Gel- 
zer,  Sextus  Julius  Africanus  und  die  bymntinische  Chronographie 
(Leipzig  1880—98).  F.C.R.  Thee,  Julius  Africanus  and  the 
Early  Christian  View  of  Magic  (Tübingen  1984).  -B.B. 


AFRICA  PROCONSULARIS,  PROVINCE  OF. 

Under  Diocletian  the  proconsular  province  of  Af- 
rica  was  reduced  in  size;  the  boundary  with  Numi- 
dia  was  modified  and  the  new  provinces  of  By- 
zacena  and  Tripolitania  were  formed  out  of  the 
old  proconsular  province.  The  Verona  list  makes 
reference  to  Zeugitana,  the  old  name  of  the  re- 
gion  around  Carthage.  This  has  generally  been 
construed  as  an  additional  or  alternative  name  for 
the  proconsular  province.  The  4th  C.  saw  an 
increase  in  urban  building  activity  after  a  period 
of  stagnation  in  the  3rd  C.  The  annona  continued 
to  provide  the  underpínning  for  trade  in  African 
exports,  making  the  proconsular  province  among 
the  richest  in  the  empire.  I  he  arrival  of  the  Van- 
dals  in  439  terminated  the  strong  social  and  eco- 
nomic  links  between  the  province  and  Rome,  but 
increased  trade  with  Gaul,  Spain,  and  the  East 
may  have  offset  to  some  degree  the  loss  of  the 
annona.  Vandal  confiscations  of  the  estates  of  Af- 
rican  nobles  may  have  undermined  the  prosperity 
of  the  province;  the  cities  were  clearly  in  decline 
during  the  5th  C. 

The  Byz.  reconquest  of  the  African  provinces 
(533)  led  to  the  fortification  of  a  number  of  towns 
in  response  to  the  razzias  of  the  Mauri,  which 
began  under  the  Vandals.  Although  there  is  evi- 
dence  of  continued  commercial  activity  between 
Constantinople,  the  East,  and  Africa  in  the  6th 
and  7th  C.  (largely  in  kind,  it  would  seem),  it  is 
still  to  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  once  again  Italy,  that 
the  bulk  of  African  goods  seemed  to  be  directed. 
The  economy  of  the  province  appears,  however, 
to  have  been  in  slow  decline,  if  we  are  to  believe 
some  recent  archaeological  evidence  that  suggests 
a  drop  in  rural  settlement  in  the  6th  C.  Africa 
Proconsularis  remained  under  Byz.  control  until 
Carthage  was  seized  by  the  Arabs  in  698. 

lit.  Lepelley,  Cités  1:29-46.  C.  Wickham,  “Marx,  Sher- 
lock  Holmes,  and  Laie  Roman  Commerce,”  /RS  78  (1988) 
183-93.  -R.B.H. 

AGALLIANOS,  THEODORE  (also  known  as 
Theophanes  of  Medeia),  patriarchal  official  and 
writer;  born  Constantinople  ca.1400,  died  before 
Oct.  1474.  A  student  of  Mark  Eugeniros,  Agal- 
lianos  (’A-yaWtauóç)  became  a  deacon  in  1425 
and  was  hieromnemon  from  1437  to  1440  and  again 
from  1443  to  1454.  A  staunch  and-Unionist,  he 
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was  temporarily  suspended  from  office  from  1440 
to  1443.  Taken  captive  by  the  Turks  at  the  fall  of 
Constantinople,  he  was  released  in  1454  and  re~ 
turned  to  the  patriarchate.  A  friend  of  Gennadios 
II  Scholarios,  he  was  promoted  to  the  office  of 
megas  chartophylax  (1454)  and  in  1466  to  megas 
oihonomos;  twice,  however,  he  was  forced  into  re- 
tirement  by  a  faction  bitterly  opposed  to  Genna- 
dios’s  policy  of  oironomia.  Circa  1468  he  became 
bishop  of  Medeia  and  changed  his  name  to  Theo- 
phanes  (Patrineles,  infra  14-25). 

The  writings  of  Agallianos  include  treatises  at- 
tacking  Latins  and  Jews,  a  work  titled  On  Provi- 
dence,  and  1 7  letters,  four  of  which  are  addressed 
to  George  Amiroutzes.  Most  significant  are  his 
two  apologetic  Logoi  of  1463,  which  defend  his 
policies  at  the  patriarchate  and  provide  important 
autobiographical  data  as  well  as  information  on 
the  patriarchs  in  the  turbulent  decade  following 
the  Ottoman  conquest  of  Constantinople.  Agalli- 
anos  was  also  a  copyist  of  MSS  who  transcribed 
some  of  his  own  works  and,  for  Cyriacus  of 
Ancona,  the  text  of  Strabo. 

ed.  Ch.G.  Patrineles,  ed.,  Ho  Theodoros  Agallianos  kai  hoi 
anekdotoi  logoi  autou  (Athens  1966).  For  complete  list  of 
works,  see  Patrineles,  43-60. 

lit.  C.J.G.  Turner,  “Notes  on  the  W'orks  of  Theodore 
Agallianos  Contained  in  the  Codex  Bodleianus  Canonicus 
Graecus  4g,”  BZ  61  (ig68)  27—35.  PLP,  no.94.  -A.M.T. 

AGAPETOS  {' \yon ttjtóç),  a  6th-C.  deacon  (prob- 
ably  of  Hagia  Sophia),  and  author  of  the  Ekthesis, 
72  chapters  of  advice  to  Justinian  I  on  how  to 
rule.  The  small  work  was  written  between  527 
and  548,  probably  closer  to  the  earlier  date.  The 
central  message  is  that  the  emperor  is  God’s  rep- 
resentative  on  earth,  unamenable  to  human  pres- 
sure,  but  himself  a  mere  man,  who  shapes  his 
kingdom  into  an  imitation  of  heaven  by  his  own 
philosophy,  purity,  piety,  and  exercise  of  philan- 
thropy.  The  Ekthesis  combines  classical  notions  of 
the  philosopher  king  (culled,  probably  indirectly, 
from  pseudo-Isocrates  and  Plato),  and  traditional 
methods  of  discreetly  advising  a  ruler  through 
panegyric  and  patristic  tags  and  echoes  of  Euse- 
bios’s  conceptions  of  kingship.  The  result  is  a  very 
early  example  of  the  Mirror  of  Princes,  a  genre 
emulated  at  least  a  dozen  times  throughout  the 
history  of  Byz.  Agapetos  influenced  some  Byz. 
Mirrors  of  Princes,  particularly  that  by  Manuel 


II,  but  his  greatest  impact  was  upon  the  political 
ideology  of  Orthodox  Slavs,  esp.  Muscovy  (I.  §ev- 
cenko,  Haruard  Slavic  Studies  2  [1954]  141—79). 
He  was  the  first  secular  author  ever  to  be  trans- 
lated  into  a  Slavic  language  (Bulgarian  translation 
of  ca.900).  In  western  and  eastern  Europe,  Aga- 
petos  was  the  most  widely  read  and  published 
Byz.  author  after  the  church  fathers. 

ed.  PG  86.1:1163-85.  Partial  Eng.  tr.  E.  Barker,  Social 
and  Political  Thought  in  Byianlium  (Oxford  1957)  54-63. 
Germ.  tr.  W.  Blum,  Bymntinische  Fürstenspiegel  (Stuttgart 
198')  59-8o. 

lit.  R.  Frohne,  Agapetus  Diaconus  (St.  Gallen  1985).  P. 
Henry,  “A  Mirror  for  Justinian:  the  Ekthesis  of  Agapetus 
Diaconus,”  GRBS  8  (1967)  281—308.  Sevíenko,  Ideology, 
pt.3  (1978),  3-44.  D.G.  Letsios,  “E  'Ekthesis  Rephalaion 
Parainetikon’  tou  diakonou  Agapetou,”  Dodone  14  (1985) 
175-210.  -B.B.,  I.S. 

AGAPETUS  I,  pope  (from  8  or  13  May  535); 
died  Constantinople  22  Apr.  536;  Roman  feastday 
formerly  20  Sept.  (the  day  of  his  interment  in 
Rome),  now  22  Apr.;  Byz.  feastday  17  Apr.  Born 
to  an  aristocratic  Roman  family,  Agapetus  be- 
longed  to  the  circle  of  Cassiodorus  and  planned 
with  the  latter  to  found  a  Christian  university  in 
Rome.  He  worked  to  expand  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  see;  for  example,  he  intervened  in  eccle- 
siastical  controversies  in  Byz.  Africa  where,  after 
Justinian  I’s  reconquest,  the  situation  of  the  Arian 
church  (which  had  been  supported  by  the  Van- 
dals)  became  threatened;  Agapetus  insisted  on  a 
hardline  attitude  toward  former  Arians  converted 
to  Orthodoxy  (e.g.,  preventing  them  from  hold- 
ing  clerical  offices).  He  also  took  measures  against 
the  bishop  of  Larissa  in  Illyricum.  His  policy  is 
reflected  in  a  story  told  by  John  Moschos  and 
another  author  (probably  Gregory  I  the  Great) 
who  resented  the  pope’s  intervention  ìn  the  sphere 
of  influence  of  an  Italian  bishop  or  abbot  (A.  de 
Vogüé,  AB  100  [1982]  319—25).  After  the  Byz. 
invasion  of  Ostrogothic  Dalmatia  and  Sicily,  the 
Ostrogothic  king  Theodahad  sent  Agapetus  as 
his  envoy  to  Justinian  in  an  effort  to  end  the  war. 
ln  this  the  pope  failed  (if,  indeed,  he  had  ever 
tried  to  succeed),  but  he  capitalized  on  the  pre- 
carious  situation  to  intervene  in  the  disputes  of 
the  Byz.  church.  Using  the  canonical  argument 
that  the  pro-Monophysíte  patriarch  Anthimos  had 
formerly  been  bishop  of  Trebizond,  he  forced  his 
resignation  and  consecrated  Menas  in  his  place. 
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The  death  of  Agapetus  and  the  Byz.  reconquest 
of  Itaty  checked  the  growth  of  the  Roman  see’s 
influence  over  the  church  of  Constantinople. 

lit.  Caspar,  Papsltum  2:199-228.  W.  Ensstin,  “Papst 
Agapet  I.  und  Raiser  Justinian  I.,”  Histjb  77  (1958)  459— 
66.  H.-I.  Marrou,  “Autour  de  la  bibliothèque  du  pape 
Agapit,”  MEFR  48  (1931)  124-69.  -A.K.,  M.McC. 

AGAPIOS  OF  HIERAPOLIS,  or  Mahbüb  ibn 
Qustantîn,  Melkite  bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  Os- 
rhoene;  died  after  941.  Agapios  composed  a  uni- 
versal  history  in  Arabic,  from  Creation  to  his  own 
time,  entitled  the  Book  of  the  Tìtle.  “It  is,”  he 
explained,  “the  sort  of  book  that  is  named  ‘Chron- 
icle’  in  Greek.”  Although  the  work  originally  ended 
in  941,  in  its  surviving  form  it  extends  only  to 
776.  The  history  of  Agapios  preserves  fragments 
of  otherwise  lost  works,  such  as  the  Greek  Chron- 
icle  of  Theophilos  of  Edessa  (died  785).  In  turn, 
the  work  of  Agapios  was  a  source  for  the  Chronicle 
of  MlCHAEL  I  THE  SYRIAN. 

ed.  “Kitab  al-'Unvan,”  ed.  A.  Vasiliev,  PO  5  (1910)  557- 
692;  7  (191 1)  457-59U  8  ( 19 1 2)  397-55°- 

lit.  Graf,  Literatur  2:39-41.  Gero,  Leo  III  igg— 205. 

-S.H.G. 

AGATHANGELOS,  pseudonym  for  the  author 
of  the  standard  Armenian  account  of  the  life  of 
St.  Gregory  the  Illuminator  and  of  the  con- 
version  of  King  Trdat  the  Great  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  4th  C.  Although  Agathangelos  claims 
to  have  been  an  eyewitness,  the  work  cannot  have 
been  composed  before  the  5th  C. 

The  extant  Armenian  text  is  not  the  original. 
From  an  early,  now  lost,  text  Agathangelos  was 
translated  into  Greek,  Syriac,  and  Arabic.  From  a 
revised  Armenian  text — the  standard  “received” 
version — further  Greek  and  Arabic  translations 
were  made.  No  other  Armenian  text  ever  circu- 
lated  so  widely  outside  Armenia. 

The  extant  Armenian  text  covers  the  period 
from  224  to  the  death  of  St.  Gregory  after  325. 
It  describes  the  early  careers  of  Gregory  and 
Trdat,  the  tortures  and  imprisonment  of  Gregory 
by  the  yet  unconverted  king,  the  martyrdom  at 
VaEarSapat  of  nuns  (Hrip'simë  and  her  compan- 
ions)  who  had  fled  from  Diocletian,  the  release 
of  Gregory  and  ensuing  conversion  of  Trdat  and 
the  court,  and  the  destruction  of  pagan  temples. 


It  also  gives  an  account  of  Gregory’s  consecration 
in  Cappadocian  Caesarea,  the  founding  of  an 
organized  Armenian  church,  the  visit  of  Trdat 
and  Gregory  to  Constantine  I,  and  of  the  succes- 
sion  of  Gregory’s  son  to  the  patriarchate.  The  text 
in  its  present  form  includes  a  long  theological 
document,  the  “Teaching  of  St.  Gregory,”  which 
dates  probably  to  the  mid-6th  C.  (M.  van  Es- 
broeck,  AB  102  [1984]  321-28). 

Of  particular  interest  are  the  information  on 
pagan  temple  sites,  the  emphasis  on  the  depen- 
dence  of  the  early  Armenian  Church  on  Caesarea, 
and  the  identifìcation  of  Valarsapat  with  the  main 
episcopal  see.  Syrian  influence  in  early  Christian 
Armenia  is  ignored,  as  is  the  fact  that  the  original 
4th-C.  see  was  at  Astisat,  west  of  Lake  Van.  Aga- 
thangelos  thus  represents  a  reworking  of  the  Ar- 
menian  ecclesiastical  history  to  which  pseudo- 
P'awstos  Buzand  bears  earlier  witness. 

ed.  Agat' angetay  Patmut'iwn  Hayoc',  ed.  G.  Ter-Mkrtc'ean, 
St.  Kanayeanc'  (Tbilisi  1909;  rp.  Erevan  1983);  rp,  with 
introd.  R.W.  Thomson  (Delmar,  N.Y.,  1980).  G.  Lafon- 
taine.  La  yersion  grecque  ancienne  du  livre  arménten  d'Agathange 
(Louvain  1973). 

tr.  R.W.  Thomson,  Agalhangelos:  Hislory  of  the  Armenians 
(Albany,  N.Y.,  1976).  Idem,  The  Teachmg  of  St.  Gregory:  An 
Early  Armenian  Catechism  (Cambridge,  Mass,,  1970). 

ut.  G.  Garitte,  Documents pour  l'étude  du  livre  d’Agathange 
(Vatican  1946).  G.  Winkler,  “Our  Present  Rnowledge  of 
the  History  of  Agat'angelos  and  its  Oriental  Versions,” 
REArm  n.s.  14  (1980)  125-41.  -R.T. 


AGATHIAS  ÇAyadíaç),  writer;  born  Myrina,  Asia 
Minor,  ca.532,  died  ca.580.  Early  in  his  career 
Agathias  was  apparently  curator  ciintatis  (con- 
cerned  with  public  buildings)  at  Smyrna.  He  later 
became  a  successful  lawyer  ( scholastikos )  at  Con- 
stantinopie.  His  early  Daphniaha,  short  hexameter 
pieces  on  erotic  and  other  themes,  are  lost;  so  are 
other  unspecified  prose  and  verse  works.  In  the 
560S  Agathias  collected  contemporary  epigrams 
(including  100  or  so  of  his  own)  by  various  friends, 
often  fellow  lawyers,  notably  Paul  Silentiarios, 
who  may  have  been  his  father-in-law.  This  collec- 
tion  of  hellenizing  epigrams  on  classical  and  con- 
temporary  themes,  called  the  Cycle,  is  incorpo- 
rated  in  the  Greek  Anthology  along  with  its 
preface  addressed  by  Agathias  to  an  emperor, 
either  Justinian  I  or  Justin  II  (Al.  &  Av.  Cameron, 
JHS  86  [1966]  6—25). 
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Agathias’s  History ,  written  in  formal  continua- 
tion  of  Proropios  of  Caesarea,  stops  after  five 
books  covering  the  years  552—59,  apparently  be- 
cause  he  died.  Eastern  and  western  campaigns  are 
described,  with  the  general  Narses  in  Italy  a  ma- 
jor  theme;  Justinian  gets  a  sensibiy  mixed  press. 
Social  and  intellectual  history  also  receives  due 
attention,  though  church  matters  are  played  down 
or  omitted.  This,  however,  is  stylistic  affectation 
rather  than  paganism;  despite  some  contrary 
opinions,  Agathias  was  certainly  a  Christian. 

ED.  Histariarum  L.ibn  Quinque ,  ed.  R.  Reydell  (Berlin  1967). 
Eng.  tr.  J.D.  Frendo,  The  Histories  (Berlin  1975).  Epigrammi, 
ed.  G.  Viansino  (Mìlan  1967),  with  It.  tr.;  Eng.  tr.  in  Paton, 
Creeh  Anth. 

lit.  A.M.  Cameron,  Agathias  (Oxford  1970).  R.C.  McCail, 
“The  Erotic  and  Ascetic  Poetry  of  Agathias  Scholasticus," 
Byzantion  41  (1971)  205-67.  -B.B. 

AGE  (r)\iKÍa).  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
often  considered  the  life  of  man  as  consisting  of 
seven  periods  that  corresponded  to  the  system  of 
seven  planets;  Macrobius  developed  the  idea  of 
the  hebdomadic  (seven-year)  rhythm  in  the  life 
cycle,  according  to  which  49  was  the  perfect  age 
and  70  represented  the  complete  life  span.  In 
contrast,  Augustine  rejected  the  mystical  mean- 
ing  of  the  hebdomadic  rhythm  and  of  the  astral 
connections  of  the  human  ages  and  established 
the  concept  of  six  ages  of  man  that  correlated 
with  the  six  ages  of  the  world;  Augustine’s  ages 
were  infancy,  childhood,  adolescence,  the  periods 
of  one’s  prime  and  of  decline,  and  old  age;  se- 
nectitude,  however,  was  to  be  followed  by  the  new 
morning,  the  age  of  the  future  life  that  shall 
have  no  evening.  The  six-age  theory  was  widely 
accepted  in  the  West,  by  Isidore  of  Seville  among 
others. 

The  Byz.  knew  the  ancient  seven-age  theory  but 
did  not  develop  either  it  or  Augustine’s  view.  In 
their  practical  definitions  the  Byz.  distinguished 
several  ages  of  man:  infancy,  childhood,  puberty 
or  marriageable  age  (marked  by  separation  of  the 
sexes),  and  old  age.  They  did  not  precisely  define 
the  different  stages,  and  the  attitude  toward  them 
varied:  the  young  Niketas  Choniates,  for  instance, 
ridiculed  old  age,  but  later  expressed  indignation 
with  impertinent  and  silly  youth  (A.  Kazhdan, 
Kniga  ì  pisatel’  v  Vizantii  [Moscow  1973]  870- 

For  the  most  part,  society  respected  old  age, 
partially  because  the  average  Byz.  had  a  relatively 


short  life  expectancy.  The  elderly  also  com- 
manded  respect  because  they  had  accumulated 
wisdom  and  experience  ( polypeira )  and  under- 
standing  ( episteme )  that  could  be  transmitted  orally 
(Sacra  parallela,  PG  95:13050—13080).  Village  el- 
ders  (gerontes ,  protogeroi)  with  a  good  recollection 
of  local  traditions  often  resolved  disputes  over 
boundaries  and  land  ownership.  Many  elderly 
Byz.  complaíned,  however,  of  the  infirmities  of 
old  age;  Niretas  Magistros,  for  example,  re- 
gretted  the  effects  of  age  on  his  literary  creativity 
(ep.22.2-4).  The  Greek  Anthology  (AnthGr,  bk-5, 
no.76)  includes  an  earlier  poet  Rufinus,  who  de- 
scribed  the  physical  decline  of  the  elderly — gray 
hair,  wrinkles,  colorless  cheeks,  and  sagging 
breasts — as  “a  coffin-like  galley  about  to  sink,” 
although  Agathias  noted  cases  where  “time  cannot 
subdue  nature”  (AnthGr,  bk-5,  no.282). 

Elderly  parents  expected  children  to  care  for 
them;  according  to  Neilos  of  Ankyra  (PG  79:6ooC— 
60 ìA),  two  children  were  sufficient  for  the  needs 
of  old  age.  Parents  might  disinherit  children  who 
failed  to  provide  for  them,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  a  spiritual  son  who  had  promised  in  writ- 
ing  to  look  after  his  aged  mother  (A.  Guillou,  La 
Théotohos  de  Hagia-Agathe  [Vatican  1972]  no.30.12— 
18).  WTdows  frequently  lived  with  their  children 
and  might  even  act  as  heads  of  households.  Some 
monasteries  provided  hospices  for  the  elderly 
(geroromeia);  as  an  alternative,  many  widows  and 
widowers  took  monastic  vows  and  received  care 
in  a  monastery  in  exchange  for  a  donation  of  cash 
or  property  (see  Adelphaton). 

lit.  E.  Sears,  The  Ages  of  Man:  Medieoal  Interpretations  of 
the  Life  Cycle  (Princeton  1986)  39—69.  A.-M.  Talbot,  “Old 
Age  in  Byzantium,”  BZ  77  (1984)  267-78.  C.  Gnilka,  “Ka- 
logeros:  Die  Idee  ‘guten  Alters’  bei  den  Christen,”  JbAChr 
23  (1980)  5-21.  R.  Häusler,  “Neues  zum  spätrömischen 
Lebensaltervergleich,”  Actes  du  VIIe  Congrès  de  la  Fédération 
intemationale  des  associations  d’études  classiques,  vol.  2  (Buda- 
pest  1984)  183-91.  E.  Patlagean,  “L’entrée  dans  l’âge  adulte 
à  Byzance  aux  XIIIe-XI  Ve  siècles,”  in  Historicité  de  Tenfance 
et  de  lajeunesse  (1986)  263—70.  -J-H.,  A.K. 

AGENTES  IN  REBUS  (àyyehiatpópoi,  “messen- 
gers,”  or  p,ayt,<TTpiavoi,  “magister’s  men”),  a  corps 
(schola)  under  the  magister  officiorum  created, 
probably  by  Diocletian,  to  replace  the  former  fru- 
mentarii.  First  mentioned  in  319,  their  primary 
function  was  to  carry  imperial  messages,  which 
gave  them  the  right  to  the  cursus  publicus  (see 
Dromos);  they  also  had  the  duty  to  inspect  this 
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service.  Their  broader  responsibilities  included 
supervision  of  the  activity  of  any  state  functionary 
and  reports  to  the  emperor  on  subversion  and 
administrative  malpractice.  Some  agentes  in  rebus, 
called  curiosi,  were  sent  to  the  provinces  as  a  kind 
of  secret  police.  In  addition  to  these  functions, 
agentes  acted  as  state  prosecutors,  inspectors  of 
customs  offices,  state  construction,  and  the  billet- 
ingof  soldiers;  they  also  led  diplomatic  embassies. 
Their  activity  was  closely  interwoven  with  that  of 
the  schola  of  notaries  (W.  Sinnigen,  AJPh  80  [1959] 
238-54).  The  corps  of  agentes  had  a  tendency  to 
increase  in  size.  While  Julian  tried  to  restrict  their 
number,  by  Leo  I’s  reign  it  had  reached  1,248 
(i Cod.Just .  XII  20.3).  The  enrollment  of  the  rela- 
tives  of  agentes  was  welcomed,  but  Jews  and  Sa- 
maritans  were  expelled  (Jones,  LRE  2:948).  Agentes 
in  rebus  were  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
provincial  governors  and  could  be  dismissed,  orig- 
inally,  by  the  magister  officiorum,  but  after  415  (in 
the  East)  only  by  the  emperor.  The  agentes  in  rebus 
disappeared  by  the  7th  C. 

lit.  O.  Seeck,  RE  1  (1894)  776-79.  Stein,  Op.  minora 
71-115.  G.  Purpura,  “I  curiosi  e  la  scuola  agentium  in 
rebus,”  Annah  del  Seminano  giuridicio  di  Palermo  34  (1973) 
165—275.  P.J.  Sijpesteijn,  “Another  Curiosus,”  7.PapEpig  68 
(1987)  i4gf.  -A.K. 

AGHT'AMAR.  See  Act'amar. 

AGNELLUS,  also  called  Andreas;  gth-C.  priest 
and  abbot  of  S.  Maria  ad  Blachernas  and  St. 
Bartholomew’s  in  Ravenna.  He  came  from  a  lead- 
ing  family;  his  ancestor  Ioannicius  served  in  the 
central  administration  of  Justinian  II.  Between 
830/1  and  the  late  840S  Agnellus  composed  the 
Liber  pontificalis  ecclesiae  Rauennatis  (Pontifical  Book 
of  the  Church  of  Ravenna)  in  imitation  of  the 
Roman  Liber  pontificalis.  His  biographies  of 
the  archbishops  of  Ravenna  up  to  his  own  time 
champion  Ravenna’s  pretensions  vis-à-vis  Rome. 
They  also  shed  light  on  late  antique  Ravenna,  the 
exarchate,  Justinian  II,  the  adaptation  of  East- 
ern  hagiographical  legends  to  a  Western  context 
(F.  Lanzoni,  FelRao  8  [1912]  318—26;  17  [1915] 
763L  18  [1915]  795—97) — the  issue  of  icon  ven- 
eration  is  alive  in  his  account — and  life  in  a  Byz. 
provincial  town,  as  remembered  two  or  three  gen- 
erations  after  the  imperial  authorities’  departure. 
His  sources  included  the  lost  chronicle  of  Archbp. 


Maximian  (546-66),  hagiography,  occasional  ar- 
chival  documents  (including  Byz.  imperial  privi- 
leges — K.  Brandi,  Archiv  für  Urkundenforschung  9 
[1924—26]  1 1  —  13),  oral  tradition — particularly  with 
respect  to  his  own  family — and  a  remarkably  in- 
tensive,  if  uneven,  use  of  the  images  and  inscrip- 
tions  of  his  city,  many  of  which  are  now  lost.  The 
surviving  text  is  corrupt  and  a  few  biographies 
are  missing  altogether  (J.O.  Tjäder,  ItMedUm  2 
[t959]  431-39)- 

ed.  (partial)  Codex  pontificalis  ecclesiae  Ravennatis,  ed.  A. 
Testi  Rasponi  (=  RIS  2.3]  (Bologna  1924).  Ed.  O.  Holder- 
Egger  in  MGH  SRL  265-391. 

lit.  Wattenbach,  Levison,  Löwe,  Deutsch.  Gesch.  Vorzeit 
u.  Karol.  428—31.  C.  Nauerth,  Agnellus  von  Ravenna  (Mu- 
nich  1974).  -M.McC. 

AGNES  OF  FRANCE,  Byz.  empress  (1180—85); 
born  ca.  1171/72,  died  after  1204;  daughter  of 
Louis  VII  and  Adèle  of  Champagne.  In  1 179,  as 
the  result  of  an  embassy  of  Manuel  I,  she  arrived 
in  Constantinople;  early  in  1 180,  renamed  “Anna,” 
she  was  splendidly  wedded  to  Manuel’s  heir, 
Alexios  II.  After  Alexios  was  killed,  Androniros 
I  married  her.  When  in  1185  his  downfall  seemed 
imminent,  Andronikos  attempted  flight  with  Agnes 
and  a  favorite  concubine,  but  they  were  appre- 
hended.  From  1185  to  1203,  Agnes  apparently 
lived  in  Constantinople,  where  she  entered  a  re- 
lationship  with  Theodore  Branas;  they  could  not 
marry,  lest  she  lose  her  dowry.  Sought  out  in 
1203  by  members  of  the  Fourth  Crusade,  she 
bitterly  rejected  them  and  spoke  through  an  in- 
terpreter  who  claimed  that  she  had  forgotten 
French.  During  the  sack  of  Constantinople  she 
took  refuge  in  the  Great  Palace.  Subsequently  she 
married  Branas,  who  entered  the  service  of  the 
Latin  emperors. 

lit.  Brand,  Byiantium  22f,  72L  259.  Barzos,  Genealogia 
2:457-60.  -C.M.B. 

AGONY  IN  THE  GARDEN.  Christ’s  prayer  in 
the  garden  of  Gethsemane  before  his  arrest  is 
first  found  depicted  on  the  4th-C.  Brescia  Casket 
(Volbach,  Early  Christian  Art,  pl.89).  Christ’s  stand- 
ing  posture  and  the  scene’s  place  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Passion  cycle  imply  inspiration  from  John 
17:1-13,  which  opens  the  Holy  Week  liturgy. 
The  Rossano  Gospels,  fol.8v,  and  Corpus  Christi 
Gospels  (F.  Wormald,  The  Miniatures  in  the  Gospels 
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of  St.  Augustine  [Cambridge  1954]  pl.l)  show  Christ 
twice,  in  proskynesis  and  upbraiding  the  sleeping 
disciples,  reflecting  Matthew  26:36—46  and  Mark 
14:32—42.  All  three  Christ  figures,  the  sleeping 
disciples,  and  the  angel  of  Luke  22:39—46  appear 
in  the  superb  1  ìth-C.  miniature  opening  the  Holy 
Week  lections  in  Athos,  Dion.  587  (Treasures  I, 
fig.226).  This  conflation  of  the  synoptic  Gospels 
and  John  yielded  the  components  that  character- 
ize  the  scene’s  subsequent  iconography.  An  esp. 
exhaustive  version  appears  in  S.  Marco,  Venice 
(ca.  1220). 

lit.  Demus,  Mosaics  of  5.  Marco  2.1:6-21.  K.  Wessel, 
RBK  2:783-91.  -A.W.C. 


AGORA  (àyopá,  “marketplace”;  Lat.  forum),  the 
center  of  public  life  in  many  Byz.  CITIES  and  large 
towns.  The  agora  was  generally  laid  out  on  a 
rectangular  plan,  though  forms  such  as  the  oval 
(at  Gerasa  and  the  Forum  of  Constantine  in  Con- 
stantinople)  and  the  circle  (Justiniana  Prima)  are 
known.  Lined  with  porticoes,  or  stoas,  and  dom- 
inated  by  important  religious,  civic,  and  commer- 
cial  buildings,  an  agora  was  often  embellished 
with  imperial  statues,  honorific  columns,  monu- 
mental  arches,  and  nymphaea.  Besides  the  seven 
major  examples  in  the  capital  (see  Constantino- 
ple,  Monuments  of)  agoras  also  remained  part 
of  the  urban  scene  at  Philippi  and  Thessalonire 
beyond  the  5th  C.  Construction  of  buildings  within 
forums  was  prohibited  by  a  decree  of  383 
(Cod.Theod.  XV  1.22),  but  it  was  not  long  before 
the  agoras  in  most  cities  were  encroached  upon 
by  new  construction,  a  process  that  accelerated 
thereafter.  The  term,  however,  remained  in  usage. 

lit.  D.  Claude,  Die  byiantinische  Stadt  im  6.  Jahrhundert 
(Munich  ig6g)  63—68.  -M.J. 

AGRARIAN  RELATIONS,  the  fiscal,  economic, 
political,  and  social  interrelations  between  the 
owner  of  land  and  its  cultivator  as  reflected  fac- 
tually  in  the  form  of  rent  and  coercion  and 
juridically  in  ownership  and  possession.  Byz.  was 
an  agricultural  society,  the  basis  of  the  economy 
being  the  soil.  Like  Rome,  Byz.  attached  extreme 
importance  to  the  status  of  land  and  the  persons 
who  cultivated  or  owned  land.  Consequently,  to 
understand  Byz.  agrarian  relations  is  to  under- 


stand  both  the  Byz.  economic  system  and  state 
structure.  Scholarship  has  tended  to  focus  on  is- 
sues  such  as  the  condition  of  the  peasant,  the 
emergence  of  the  paroiros,  the  origin  and  sur- 
vival  of  the  village  community,  the  conflict  be- 
tween  the  powerful  (dynatos)  and  the  poor  in 
the  countryside,  the  reemergence  of  large-scale 
landholdings  by  laymen  and  by  the  church,  par- 
ticularly  monasteries,  and  the  connection  between 
military  service  and  land  tenure.  Study  of  these 
issues  involves  investigation  of  the  types  of  real 
property  (stasis,  proasteion),  the  types  of  land 
tenure,  and  state  and  private  obligations  burden- 
ing  property  and  their  owners.  The  most  contro- 
versial  problems  of  Byz.  agrarian  relations  are  the 
existence  of  state  property,  the  validity  of  the 
concept  of  Byz.  feudalism,  and  the  nature  of  the 
village  community. 

lit.  P.  Lemerle,  The  Agrarmn  History  of  Byiantium  from 
the  Origins  to  the  Twelfth  Century  (Galway  ig79).  Lítavrin, 
VizObsceslvo  7-109.  -M.B. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.  Besides  the 
plow,  Byz.  farmers  employed  two  similar  tools 
for  tilling  and  weeding,  the  makele  (mattock)  and 
dikella  (two-pronged  drag-hoe).  The  former  is  de- 
picted  in  an  illustration  from  Hesiod’s  Works  and 
Days  (Venice,  Marc.  gr.  464,  fol-34r)  as  a  long- 
handled  implement  outfitted  with  a  triangular 
blade  set  at  an  angle  to  the  haft.  In  this  instance 
it  appears  to  resemble  extant  examples  of  the 
Italian  ligo  (see  K.D.  White,  Agricultural  Implements 
of  the  Roman  World  [Cambridge  1967]  39,  fig.  19). 
An  illustration  of  the  dihella  is  found  in  a  5th-  or 
6th-C.  mosaic  in  Constantinople  (Great  Palace,  2nd 
Report,  pl.47);  here  a  farmer,  grasping  the  handle 
of  the  implement,  pulls  the  bifurcated  blade,  at- 
tached  at  right  angles  to  the  haft,  slowly  toward 
him,  its  two  curving  teeth  digging  lightly  into  the 
soil.  For  turning  larger  clumps  of  soil  the  lisganon 
(spade-fork)  was  employed.  This  implement  (as 
illustrated  in  Paris,  B.N.  gr.  2774,  fol.3Öv)  was 
shaped  like  the  Greek  letter  m;  the  tool  was  ma- 
nipulated  by  a  handle  attached  in  the  center  of 
the  horizontal  cover-bar. 

At  harvest  time  grain  was  reaped  with  a  sickle 
(drepanon)  rather  than  a  scythe  and  threshed  not 
with  flails  but  with  a  threshing-sled  (doukane);  it 
was  separated  from  the  chaff  with  a  winnowing- 
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fork  ( lihmeterion )  and/or  winnowing-shoveI  ( ptyon ). 
The  vinedresser’s  essential  tool  was  the  klaudeute- 
rion  or  pruning  knife,  which  (as  illustrated  in 
Venice,  Marc.  gr.  464,  fol.34r,  and  Paris,  B.N.  gr. 
2786,  fol.i4or)  might  have  two  blades — one  in  the 
shape  of  a  half-moon  and  the  other  like  a  quarter- 
moon.  This  instrument  could  be  used  for  hacking, 
cuttíng,  or  pulling  back. 

Except  for  mills  and  wine  and  olive  presses, 
more  compIex  devices  were  rare.  The  4th-C.  ag- 
riculturalist  Rutilius  Palladius  (Opus  agrìculturae, 
ed.  R  H.  Rodgers  [Leipzig  1975]  bk.7-2.2-4)  de- 
scribes  the  reaper  on  two  wheels  pulled  by  an  ox 
that  was  common  in  4th-C.  Gaul,  but  this  vehicu- 
lum  was  not  used  in  the  East.  A  device  for  pre- 
paring  dough  operated  by  animal  power  was  in- 
vented  in  the  Great  Lavra  of  Athanasios  on  Athos. 

lit.  Les  outits  dans  les  Balhans  du  Moyen  âge  à  nos  jours, 
ed.  A.  Guillou,  vol.  1  (Paris  1986).  A.  Bryer,  “Byzantine 
Agricultural  Implements:  The  Evidence  of  Medieval  IIIus- 
trations  of  Hesiod’s  Works  and  Days,"  BSA  81  (1986)  45- 
80.  L.  Cheetham,  “Threshing  and  Winnowing — An  Eth- 
nographic  Study,”  Antiquity  56  (1982)  127-30.  A.  Kazhdan, 
“Vizantijskoe  sel’skoe  poselenie,”  VizVrem  2  (1949)  218-22. 
J.  íangova,  “Srednovekovni  orüdija  na  truda  v  Búlgarija,” 
Izvestija  na  Bülgarskata  Akademija  na  Naukite  25  (1962)  19— 
55.  -  J.W.N..  A.R.,  A.C. 

AGRICULTURE  {yeunrovía).  Byz.  had  a  diver- 
sified  soil  and  climate  even  after  the  loss  of  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  North  Africa  in  the  7th  C.  Its  lands 
ranged  from  the  hot  littoral  of  the  Mediterranean, 
where  olive  trees  and  even  cotton  could  grow,  to 
the  fertile  valleys  of  Thrace  producing  barley  and 
grapes,  to  the  arid  pastures  of  Cappadocia  sus- 
taining  numerous  flocks.  The  most  general  fea- 
tures  were  the  predominance  of  rocky  soil,  scar- 
city  of  water  supply,  and  warm  summers.  Thís 
resulted  in  the  relatively  small  size  of  fields,  in  the 
development  of  horticulturf.  and  viticulture 
(which  to  some  extent  was  detrimental  to  grain 
production),  and  in  stock  breedmg  characterized 
by  transhumance. 

Byz.  agriculture  was  polycultural.  The  primary 
types  of  cultivated  land  were  the  choraphion 
producing  grain,  the  vineyard,  and  the  garden 
ìn  which  fruit  and  vegetables  were  planted;  in 
addition,  flax,  cotton,  and  sesame  were  grown, 
and  in  Sicily  and  the  Peloponnesos  the  silkworm 
was  cultivated.  Olive  groves  were  typical  of  areas 
near  the  sea.  There  was  no  irrigation  on  a  large 


scale  (after  the  loss  of  Egypt),  but  gardens,  vine- 
yards,  and  sometimes  olive  trees  were  supplied 
with  water  by  small  conduits  from  natural  sources 
or  cisterns. 

Agricuîtural  technology  was  predominantly  a 
contintiation  of  ancient  and  Mediterranean  tra- 
ditions,  for  instance,  the  sole-ard  plow,  supple- 
mented  on  particularly  stony  soils  and  in  gardens 
by  hand  cultivation  with  hoes  and  mattocks.  Ag- 
ricultural  implements  included  the  sickle  (not 
scythe),  which  left  high  stalks  in  the  fields  as  cattle 
fodder  and  as  fertilizer.  For  the  threshing  of 
wheat,  the  grain  was  trampled  by  oxen  or  crushed 
by  a  threshing-sled,  rather  than  flailed.  Complex 
mechanical  devices  were  limited  to  wine  presses, 
olive  presses,  and  mills,  both  animal-  and  water- 
driven;  there  is  no  mention  of  water-lifting  de- 
vices  or  reapers  in  Asia  Minor  or  Greece.  Lhe 
land  was  cultivated  in  both  winter  and  summer, 
and  in  the  warmest  regions  two  crops  were  pro- 
duced  annually.  For  nurturing  the  land  Byz. 
farmers  employed  a  two-field  rotation  system.  The 
degree  to  which  lands  were  manured  is  problem- 
atic. 

Some  innovations  took  place  after  the  end  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  The  quality  of  grain  im- 
proved:  hard  wheat  spread  in  Asia  Minor  and  rye 
was  introduced  in  the  Balkans.  These  types  of 
grain  were  more  stable  and  easier  to  store.  The 
system  of  harness  changed  around  the  loth  C., 
permitting  the  horse  to  be  used  for  plowing. 
Windmills  appeared,  probably  in  the  i3th  C.  The 
role  of  livestock  increased,  and  dairy  products 
(esp.  cheese)  assumed  greater  importance  in  the 
Byz.  diet.  By  the  i4th  C.  cattle  and  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats  seem  to  have  been  a  more  sig- 
nificant  indication  of  wealth  than  land. 

Figures  of  agricultural  yield  are  difficult  to  es- 
tablish.  A  i2th-C.  writer  (Eust.  Thess.,  Opuscula 
155.69-71)  asserted  that  on  a  small  field  he  was 
able  to  harvest  grain  20:1,  but  such  high  yield  ìs 
atypical.  In  the  estates  of  the  Acciajuoli  in  Greece 
in  1380  the  yield  ranged  froin  1.6:1  to  5:1  (Schil- 
bach,  Metrologie  57,  n.6).  In  any  case  Western 
observers  stressed  the  plentiful  supply  of  agrarian 
products  in  Byz.,  and  from  the  i2th  C.  onward 
Byz.  exported  grain,  wine,  and  other  agricultural 
products  to  Italy  and  Dubrovnik.  The  political 
situation  in  the  ì^th  and  i5th  C.  caused  a  drastic 
change  in  rural  conditions — the  abandonment  of 
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lands  and  the  impoverishment  of  households  as 
reflected  in  the  praktika  of  Mt.  Athos.  Byz.  farms 
were  small  units  managed  by  families  using  prim- 
itive  techniques.  Only  from  early  i5th-C.  Thes- 
salonike  is  there  evidence  about  large-scale  hus- 
bandry  aimed  at  the  improvement  of  soil  (in  part 
by  irrigation),  subleasing  to  smaller  tenants,  and 
increasing  income;  this  intensive  exploitation  of 
land  met  resistance  from  monastic  landowners. 

Apparently  in  the  late  Roman  Empire  there  was 
more  land  than  there  were  people  to  tiil  it,  and 
an  important  function  of  legislation  was  to  per- 
suade  farmers  to  stay  on  their  allotments.  This 
situation  had  changed  by  the  ìoth  C.,  and  legis- 
lation  tended  to  prevent  (rich)  neighbors  from 
acquiring  neighboring  properties.  Although  re- 
duced  in  extent  from  the  7th  C.,  the  empire  still 
possessed  territories  that  could  provide  enough 
grain  and  other  victuals  to  feed  its  capital  (and 
indeed  allow  it  to  grow  in  the  loth  C.),  to  supply 
armies  in  the  field  that  could  counter  Arab  attacks 
and  eventually  reclaim  lost  lands,  and  to  support 
a  general  increase  in  the  population  in  the  gth 
and  ìoth  C.  There  is  little  evidence  on  the  clearing 
of  forest  land,  but  the  will  of  Eustathios  Boilas 
suggests  that  some  individuals  tried  to  open  up 
new  lands,  and  Psellos  (like  some  other  landown- 
ers)  expressed  interest  in  expanding  and  improv- 
ing  his  estates. 

Around  the  ìoth  C.  the  most  fertile  regions  of 
the  empire,  besides  Thrace  and  southern  Italy, 
were  located  in  Asia  Minor,  esp.  on  the  seacoast, 
while  the  main  centers  of  cattle  breeding  were  in 
Bulgaria,  Thessaly,  and  the  interior  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor.  By  the  i2th  C.,  while  Balkan  cities  flourished, 
the  rural  character  of  Asia  Minor  grew  more  and 
more  evident;  under  the  Nicaean  emperors  in  the 
i3th  C.  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor  produced 
abundant  grain  for  export  and  became  famous 
for  its  domestic  fowl  "industry.”  Asia  Minor  was 
soon  lost,  however,  to  the  Ottomans,  and  the 
northern  Balkans  were  either  conquered  or  suf- 
fered  from  invasions.  The  Peloponnesos,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintained  a  prosperous  agriculture 
to  the  end  of  Byz. 

lit.  A.  Kazhdan,  DMA  1:76-79.  G.  Weiss,  ‘‘Antike  und 
Byzanz,”  HistZ  224  (1977)  559.  C.E.  Stevens,  CEH  1:92- 
124.  J.  Teall,  “The  Grain  Supply  oí  the  Byzantine  Empire 
330-1025,”  DOP  13  (1959)  87-139.  J.  Nesbitt,  “Mecha- 
nisms  of  Agricultural  Production  on  Estates  of  the  Byz- 
antine  Praktika”  (Ph.D.  diss.,  Univ.  of  Wis.,  1972).  M. 
Blagojevic,  Zemljoradnja  u  srednjovekovnoj  Srbtji  (Belgrade 


1973).  J.  Henning,  “Untersuchungen  zur  Entwicklung  der 
Landwirtschaft  in  Südosteuropa  im  Übergang  von  der 
Spätantike  zum  frühen  Mittelalter,”  Ethnographisch-arch- 
äologische  Zeitschrift  25  (1984)  123-30.  -J.W.N.,  A.K. 


AHIRAR  (’A^-t á^poç),  grand  vizier  of  the  Baby- 
lonian  king  Sennacherib  (or  Asarhaddon,  in  Ar- 
amaic).  He  was  the  hero  of  an  oriental  saga  known 
in  an  Aramaic  version  of  the  5Ü1  C.  b.c.  and 
alluded  to  in  the  Book  of  Tobit,  an  apocryphal 
book  of  the  Old  Testament;  some  ancient  Greek 
authors  (e.g.,  Aesop,  in  his  fables)  were  familiar 
with  the  saga,  as  was  the  Qur’än.  The  legend 
made  Ahikar  a  victim  of  the  slander  of  his  adopted 
son  Nadan;  Ahikar  miraculously  escaped  execu- 
tion,  however,  and  eventually  emerged  to  save  his 
king  when  the  Egyptians  imposed  on  the  king  the 
impossible  task  of  building  a  castle  in  the  air. 
Numerous  gnomai  and  fables  were  added  to  the 
legend.  The  legend  of  Ahikar  is  preserved  in  Old 
Slavonic,  beginning  with  a  Glagolitic  MS  of  1468. 
A.  Veselovskij  ( Skazki  tysjaéi  odnoj  noíi  2  [St.  Pe- 
tersburg  1890]  xvi— xviii)  and  V.  Jagic  ( BZ  1  [1892] 
108-11)  hypothesized  that  the  Slavonic  text  was 
based  on  a  Byz.  version,  but  Grigor’ev  ( infra ) 
suggested  that  it  drew  upon  an  Armenian  origi- 
nal. 

ed.  F.C.  Conybeare,  J.R.  Harris,  A.S.  Lewis,  The  Story  of 
Ahikar 2  (Cambridge  1913)  with  Eng.  tr. 

lit.  A.D.  Grigor’ev,  Povest’  ob  Ahihare  premudrom  kak  chu- 
doniesloennoe  proizvedenie  (Moscow  1913).  I.C.  Chipmia, 
“L’  ‘Histoire  du  sage  Ahikar’  dans  les  littératures  slaves,” 
Romanoslaẁca  9  (1963)  413—26.  -J.I.,  A.K. 


AIGINA  (Aì'ytpa),  name  of  both  an  island  in  the 
Saronic  Gulf  southwest  of  Athens  and  of  its  prin- 
cipal  city;  it  was  located  in  the  province  of  Achaia 
and  eventually  in  the  theme  of  Hellas.  Archae- 
ological  evidence  shows  that  the  ancient  city  site 
on  the  west  coast  was  inhabited  throughout  the 
Byz.  period,  while  the  Chronicle  of  Monemvasia 
(ed.  DujCev  12.94-95)  says  that  Aigina  served  as 
a  place  of  refuge  for  the  inhabitants  of  Corinth 
during  the  Slavic  invasions.  In  the  gth  C.  Aigina 
suffered  from  Arab  raids;  probably  at  this  time  a 
new  settlement  was  established  at  Palaiachora  on 
a  hill  in  the  interior.  In  the  i2th  C.  the  island  was 
used  by  pirates  as  a  base  for  attacks  on  the  sur- 
rounding  coastlines  (Mich.Akom.  43.17—18).  Al- 
though  originally  granted  to  the  Yenetians  after 
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1204,  Aigina  was  ruled  by  the  dukes  of  Athens 
until  it  fell  under  Catalan  control  in  1317.  From 
1425  it  was  Venetian. 

The  bishop  of  Aigina  was  originally  a  suffragan 
ofCorinth.  He  was  elevated  to  archbishop  by  900, 
and  briefly  after  1371  was  subject  to  Athens. 

The  hill  of  Colonna  north  of  the  modern  town 
was  fortified,  perhaps  as  early  as  the  3rd  C.  but 
more  probably  later,  and  a  large  cistern  was  cut 
in  the  ancient  temple.  Several  Early  Christian 
basilicas  have  been  found  in  the  ancient  city,  one 
of  them  built  up  against  the  fortress  wall;  and  a 
synagogue  with  inscribed  mosaic  (giving  the  cost 
of  its  decoration)  was  transformed  into  a  church 
after  the  7th  C.  East  of  the  city  is  the  Omorphe 
Ekklesia,  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Sts.  Theodore 
(G.A.  Soteriou,  EEBS  2  [1925]  242—76),  built  in 
1282  (M.Ch.  Gketakos,  Anekdotoi  epigraphai  kai 
charagmata  ek  byzantinon  kai  metabyzantinon  mne- 
meion  tes  Hellados  [Athens  1957]  67—69),  or  1284 
(M.  Chatzedakis,  ArchDelt  21.2.1  [1966]  20,  n.16). 
Its  frescoes  are  rather  primitive  in  style  and  con- 
tain  some  unusual  iconography,  such  as  the  Vir- 
gin  nursing  Christ  in  the  Nativity  scene.  Of  the 
35  churches  at  Palaiachora,  10  date  before  1450. 

lit.  N.  Moutsopulos,  RBK  1  '.54— 6 1 .  Idem,  He  Paleachora 
Us  Atgines  (Athens  1962).  F.  Felten,  AU-Ägina,  ûie  chnstliche 
Siedlung  (Mainz  1975).  -T.E.G. 


AILIOS  HERODIANOS.  See  Herodian. 


AIMILIANOS  (At/xtXtanóç),  patriarch  of  Antioch 
(from  before  1074  to  1078).  Aimilianos  was 
patriarch  long  before  1074  when  Nikephoros 
Bryennios  (Bryen.  203.2-4)  first  mentions  him  as 
the  moving  spirit  of  the  city’s  and-imperial  op- 
posidon.  Because  of  Aimilianos’s  great  popularity, 
Michael  VII  Douhas  had  him  escorted  secretly 
from  Antioch  to  Constantinople  in  1074.  Nike- 
phoritzes,  during  his  tenure  as  governor,  had 
first  suggested  the  removal,  since  he,  too,  had 
been  opposed  by  the  patriarch.  The  new  governor 
of  Andoch,  Isaac  Romnenos,  orchestrated  the  ex- 
ecudon  of  this  difficult  assignment.  Even  in  Con- 
standnople,  however,  Aimilianos  did  not  resign 
His  see  or  abandon  his  political  activity.  According 
to  Bryennios,  he  was  a  “cunning  and  energetic” 
individual  who  eventually  incited  the  people  (de- 
nws)  to  rebellion  (245.3—4).  In  effect,  he  became 


the  ringleader  of  the  anti-imperial  faction  of 
churchmen  and  senators  responsible  for  pro- 
claiming  Nirephoros  III  Botaneiates  emperor 
(25  March  1078). 

lit.  Grumel,  “Patriarcat”  144F  Papadopoulos,  Antioch. 
865—67.  Polemis,  "Chronology”  68-71.  -A.P. 

AINEIAS  OF  GAZA,  teacher  of  rhetoric;  fl.  5th 
or  6th  C.  After  studying  neoplatonism  under 
Hierohles  at  Alexandria  and  visidng  Constanti- 
nople,  Aineias  (Aìpeiaç)  returned  home  to  prac- 
tice  as  a  Chrisdan  sophist.  His  major  work  is  the 
Theophraslus ,  a  dialogue  in  which  the  Aristotelian 
philosopher  of  that  name  is  defeated  in  argu- 
ments  concerning  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the 
resurrection.  Twenty-five  letters  also  survive. 

ed.  Teofraslo,  ed.  M.E.  Colonna  (Naples  1958),  with  It. 
tr.  Epistole2,  ed.  L.  Massa  Positano  (Naples  1962). 

LIT.  M.  Wacht,  Aeneas  von  Gaza  als  Apologet:  Seine  Kos- 
mologie  im  Verhältms  zum  Plalomsmus  (Bonn  ig6g).  -B.B. 

AINOS  (Aîi'oç,  mod.  Enez),  city  in  Thrace  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Hebros  River  near  its  mouth. 
Prokopios  (Buildings  4.11.1—5)  reports  that  Justi- 
nian  I  transformed  its  low  city  wall  into  an  im- 
pregnable  fortificadon,  and  the  Synekdemos  of 
Hierokles  (Hierokl.  634.5)  lists  it  as  capital  of  the 
province  of  Rhodope.  Nothing  is  known  about 
the  city  from  the  7th  to  1 1  th  C.,  but  it  did  function 
as  an  ecclesiastical  center:  first  as  an  autonomous 
archbishopric,  and  by  1032  a  metropolis  (Laurent, 
Corpus  5.1:6  i4f ).  lt  reappears  in  historical  nar- 
radves  in  1090  when  Alexios  I  established  his 
headquarters  there  during  his  war  against  the 
Pechenegs  (An.Romn.  2:135.27—29).  Thereafter 
its  role  increased:  in  the  i2th  C.  it  was  a  market 
where  monks  of  the  Rosmosoteira  monastery 
bought  olive  oil  directly  from  boats  (L.  Petit,  IRAIK 
13  [1908]  50.1-4).  A  i5th-C.  historian  (Rritob. 
193.6-11)  characterizes  Ainos  as  a  large  polis 
thriving  on  trade  with  the  neighboring  islands  of 
Imbros  and  Lemnos  (the  descripdon  is  partly  bor- 
rowed  from  Herodotus).  Strongly  fordfied,  it 
withstood  the  attack  of  the  Bulgarians  and  Tatars 
in  1265  and  that  of  the  Catalan  Grand  Company 
in  1307.  According  to  Chalkokondyles  (Chalk. 
52of),  ca.1384  the  people  of  Ainos  invited  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  family  of  Francesco  Gattilusio  to  be 
their  ruler,  and  it  remained  an  important  Genoese 
possession  undl  it  fell  to  the  Turks  in  1456;  in 
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1460  Mehmed  II  granted  Ainos  to  Demetrios 
Palaiologos,  the  deposed  despotes  of  the  Morea, 
but  in  1468  it  returned  to  Ottoman  control. 

lit.  Asdracha,  Rhodopes  120-24.  Miller,  Essays  298,  318, 
334.  33®f-  — T.E.G. 


AITOLIA  (AtrüjAt'ûi),  a  mountainous  region  in  the 
western  part  of  central  Greece,  between  the  Am- 
bracian  Gulf  and  the  Gulf  of  Corinth;  west  of 
Aitolia  lay  Akarnania,  a  part  of  which  occupied 
the  ferdle  valley  of  the  Acheloos  River;  the  Akar- 
nanian  coast  faced  the  islands  of  the  Ionian  Sea — 
Leukas,  Ithaka,  and  Rephalenia.  The  region  was 
a  part  of  the  theme  of  Nikopolis,  then  of  the 
despotate  of  Epiros.  The  ancient  narnes  of  Aitolia 
and  Akarnania  were  still  used  in  the  6th  C.,  and 
Prokopios  ( Buildings  4.2.1)  even  speaks  of  Aitoli- 
ans  and  Akarnanians;  the  Synehdemos  of  Hierokles 
(Hierokl.  648.4)  mentions  Aigion  as  the  metrop- 
olis  of  Aitolia.  The  names  then  disappeared  from 
Byz.  nomenclature,  but  were  revived  by  historians 
of  the  i4th-i5th  C.  (Kantakouzenos,  Gregoras, 
Laonikos  Chalkokondyles),  w'ho  often  used  them 
side  by  side  with  Epiros  and  sometimes  as  syn- 
onyms  for  the  latter  (TIB  3:39).  The  name  Aitolia 
had  been  revived  even  earlier  in  ecclesiastical  lists, 
and  Naupartos  was  called  “of  Nikopolis”  or  “of 
Aitolia”  (Notitiae  CP  10.531).  In  the  acts  of  the 
local  council  of  1367  the  metropolitan  of  Nau- 
paktos  is  titled  “ hypertimos  and  exarch  of  all  Aito- 
lia”  and  the  bishopric  of  Arta  defined  as  “in  Akar- 
nania”  (MM  1:494.6,  13).  -A.K. 

AKAKIA  (ànanía,  lit.  “guilelessness,”  also  ùveÇl- 
KaKÍa ,  “forbearance”),  a  cylindrical  pouch  of  pur- 
ple  silk  containing  a  handful  of  dust  that  the 
emperor  carried  in  his  right  hand  on  ceremonial 
occasions;  in  his  left  he  held  a  scepter,  an  orb,  or 
a  cross  ornamented  with  precious  stones  ( De  cer. 
25.20—22).  In  the  Kletorologion  of  Philotheos  (Oi- 
konomides,  Listes  201.13—16)  the  order  of  the 
hands  is  reversed.  Two  late  Byz.  writers  (pseudo- 
Kod.  201.12-202.3;  Symeon  of  Thessalonike,  PG 
!55:356AB)  both  emphasized  that  the  akakia  sym- 
bolized  the  instability  of  temporal  power  and  the 
humility  of  its  mortal  bearer.  According  to  Härùn 
ibn  Yahya’s  description  of  the  emperor’s  proces- 
sion  to  Hagia  Sophia  on  Ash  Wednesday,  the 
ruler  went  on  foot  carrying  a  golden  box  with  a 


bit  of  earth  in  it;  at  every  two  paces  his  “minister” 
exclaimed,  “Be  mindful  of  death!”  and  the  em- 
peror  paused,  opened  the  box,  looked  at  the  dust, 
and  wept  (A.  Vasiliev,  SemKond  5  [1932]  159). 

A  representation  of  the  akakia  can  be  seen  on 
the  mosaic  of  Emp.  Alexander  in  the  gallery  of 
Hagia  Sophia  (P.A.  Underwood,  E.J.W.  Hawkins, 
DOP  15  [1961]  191,  ìgsf  and  n.30,  fig.i). 

lit.  Treitinger,  Kaiseridee  148.  DOC  2. 1 :86f ;  3.1:1336 
N.P.  Kondakov,  “Mififeskaja  suma  s  zemnoj  tjagoju,’’ 
Spisanie  na  BülgarskaUt  Akademija  na  Naukite,  Klon  istoriho - 
filologifeski  22.12  (1921)  53-66.  -A.K. 

AKAKIAN  SCHISM,  a  temporary  rift  (484—519) 
between  the  church  of  Constantinople  and  the 
papacy,  so  named  after  the  patriarch  Akakios.  By 
the  end  of  the  5th  C.  the  bishop  of  the  imperial 
capital  faced  resistance  from  East  and  West:  on 
the  one  hand,  the  popes  emphasized  their  pri- 
macy  among  the  five  archbishops  as  confirmed  by 
canon  28  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  45 1,  and 
thus  Pope  Simplicius  (468—83)  entrusted  Akakios 
with  legatio  pro  nobis  (PL  58:4  ìC),  treating  him  as 
the  pope’s  legate;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Eastern 
archbishops,  irritated  by  the  administrative  deci- 
sions  of  Chalcedon  (e.g.,  confirming  for  Constan- 
tinople  the  second  place  in  the  ecclesiastical  hier- 
archy),  tried  in  477  to  return  to  Ephesus  the 
privilege  of  exarchate,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
capital.  The  situation  was  aggravated  by  the  theo- 
logical  split  between  Rome  and  the  sees  of  Antioch 
and  Alexandria  that  clung  to  Monophysitism, 
whereas  Akakios  wavered  between  the  two  creeds 
and  kept  shifting  his  allegìances. 

In  482  Emp.  Zeno  and  Akakios  signed  the  He- 
notikon,  a  compromise  with  the  Monophysite  Pe- 
ter  Mongos,  but  it  was  rejected  by  Kalandion  of 
Antioch  (479—84)  and  by  Monophysite  monks  in 
Egypt.  The  new  pope,  Felix  III,  sent  envoys  to 
Constantinople  who  regarded  the  compromise 
favorably.  The  Akoimetoi  monks,  the  anti- 
Monophysite  activists  in  Constantinople,  accused 
the  papal  legates  of  succumbing  to  bribery  and 
betraying  the  Roman  interests;  in  July  484  Felix 
convoked  a  synod  of  bishops  in  Rome,  abrogated 
the  legates’  decision,  condemned  Mongos,  and 
deposed  Akakios.  The  papal  letter  enumerating 
the  “sins”  of  Akakios  was  delivered  to  the  patri- 
arch  by  an  Akoimetos  monk  who  paid  with  his 
life  for  this  courageous  action. 

As  a  result  of  the  schism  the  name  of  Felix  was 
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removed  from  Constantinopolitan  diptychs.  Then 
Akakios  moved  against  Ralandion,  who  was  sus- 
pected  of  supporting  the  revolt  of  Leontios  and 
Illos — he  was  deposed  and  replaced  by  Peter 
the  Fuller;  thereafter  Martyrios  of  Jerusalem 
^yg_86)  signed  the  Henotikon. 

Rome  remained  intransigent,  however,  and  the 
pope  had  solid  partisans  in  Constantinople;  nor 
did  the  Henotikon  find  uncompromising  adherents 
in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Palestine.  The  revolt  of  Vi- 
talian  was  carried  out  under  the  banner  of  the 
Chalcedonians.  Patriarchs  Makedonios  (496-511) 
and  Timothy  I  (511  —  18)  tried  to  curb  the  Mon- 
ophysite  movement,  but  they  refused  to  denounce 
the  Henotikon  and  to  remove  Akakíos  from  the 
diptychs  lest  they  thereby  acknowledge  the  victory 
of  Rome.  Reconciliation  was  difficult  since  Emp. 
Anastasios  I  expressed  obvious  pro-Monophysite 
sympathies;  he  even  found  Makedonios  insuffi- 
ciently  anti-Chalcedonian  and  deposed  him.  Only 
the  predominance  of  the  Orthodox  party  under 
Justin  I  and  the  search  for  an  alliance  with  Rome 
brought  an  end  to  the  Akakian  schism;  on  28 
Mar.  519  Justin  abrogated  th e  Henotikon  and  ended 
the  break  with  Rome;  the  names  of  Akakios  and 
Zeno  were  removed  from  the  diptychs. 

lit.  W.H.C.  Frend,  Town  and  Country  (London  1980), 
pt.XI  (1975),  69-81.  E.  Schwartz,  Publhistische  Sammlungen 
lum  acacianischen  Schisma  [ABAW,  philos.-hist.  Abt.,  n.s.  10] 
(Munich  1934).  P.  Charanis,  Church  and  State  in  the  Laler 
Roman  Empire 2  (ThessaIonike  1974).  W.T.  Townsend,  “The 
Henoticon  Schism  and  the  Roman  Church,”  The  Joumal  of 
Religion  16  (1936)  78—86.  -A.K.,  T.E.G. 

AKAKIOS  (’A/cá/aoç),  bishop  of  Berroia,  Syria 
(from  378);  born  ca.322,  died  ca.433.  Akakios 
became  a  monk  at  an  early  age,  gaining  a  repu- 
tation  for  asceticism,  kindness,  and  piety.  He  par- 
ticipated  in  the  Council  of  Constantinople  (381) 
and  the  Synod  of  the  Oak  (403).  Because  of  his 
advanced  age,  he  could  not  attend  the  Council  of 
Ephesus  (43 1 )  but  played  a  mediating  role  behind 
the  scenes.  Conteinporaries  considered  his  only 
fault  to  be  an  implacable  hostility  toward  John 
Chrysostom,  a  former  friend  with  whom  he  had 
broken  over  a  supposed  insult.  His  follower  Ba- 
laeus  extolled  his  virtues  in  five  Syriac  hymns.  A 
few  of  his  many  letters  survive,  including  one  to 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  in  support  of  Nestorios;  they 
show  him  to  be  a  man  of  personal  and  theological 
compromise. 


ed.  PG  77:99-102.  PG  84:6476  658—60.  ACO,  tome  I, 
vol.  i,  pt.  1  ^996 

source.  Germ.  tr.  of  Balaeus’s  hymns  — P.S.  Landers- 
dorfer,  Ausgewählte  Schnften  der  syrischen  Dichter  Cyritlonas, 
tìaläus,  Isaak  von  Antíochien  und  Jakob  von  Sarug  (Kempten- 
Munich  1913)  71—89. 

lit.  G.  Bardy,  “Acace  de  Bérée  et  son  rôle  dans  la 
controverse  nestorienne,”  RSR  18(1938)20-44.  -B.B. 

AKAKIOS  (’A/cá/aoç),  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple  (Mar.  472-26  or  28  Nov.  489).  Before  his 
election  Akakios  was  director  of  the  orphanage  in 
Constantinople.  The  first  crisis  he  faced  after  as- 
cending  the  patriarchal  throne  was  the  usurpation 
of  Basilisros;  after  some  hesitation,  the  patriarch 
joined  the  Orthodox  party  that  was  led  by  Daniel 
the  Stylite  and  supported  by  the  majority  of  the 
population  of  the  capital.  At  first  Akakios  fol- 
lowed  a  traditional  ecclesiastical  policy,  seeking  an 
alliance  with  Rome  against  Alexandria,  and  ac- 
cordingly  deposed  the  Monophysite  Alexandrian 
patriarch  Peter  Mongos.  Then  he  realized  that 
the  unity  of  the  eastern  provinces  was  the  crucial 
task  and  attempted  to  find  a  compromise  with  the 
Monophysites:  Peter  Mongos  was  reestablished  in 
Alexandria,  and  Akakios  composed  the  Heno- 
tikon  on  behalf  of  Zeno  (482).  This  about-face 
caused  anxiety  in  Rome  and  eventually  led  to  the 
Akakian  Schism  (484-519);  even  though  Akakios 
managed  to  attract  the  support  of  two  legates  of 
Pope  Felix  III,  a  Roman  synod  condemned  the 
patriarch  in  484.  Felix  III’s  epistle  of  28  July  484 
first  charged  Akakios  with  usurping  the  rights  of 
other  provinces  and  criticized  the  growing  role  of 
Constantinople  within  the  Eastern  church;  then 
the  pope  accused  Akakios  because  of  his  recon- 
ciliation  with  the  Monophysites,  and  esp.  Peter 
Mongos.  The  policy  of  Akakios  was  no  more  suc- 
cessful  in  pacifying  the  Eastern  church:  the  or- 
thodox  opposition  was  directed  by  the  Akoimetoi 
in  Constantinople  and  found  supporters  in  Al- 
exandria  and  Antioch. 

lit.  RegPatr,  fasc.  1,  nos.  148-72.  E.  Marin,  DTC  1 
(1935)  288-90.  E.  Schwartz,  Cesammetìe  Schnften,  voI.  4 
(Berlin  1960)  144-46.  -A.K. 

ARAPNIOU  MONASTERY,  located  in  Thessa- 
lonike,  perhaps  on  the  acropolis.  The  date  of  its 
foundation  is  uncertain.  V.  Grumel  ( EO  30  [1931] 
91—95)  suggested  that  Akapniou  (’ Ai<aiTvíov, 
“without  smoke”)  was  established  by  St.  Photios 
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of  Thessaly  in  the  early  1  ìth  C.  on  the  evidence 
of  a  hymn  by  Demetrios  Beaskos  (end  of  i3th  C.) 
that  names  a  St.  Photios  as  the  ktetor.  The  rela- 
tionship  of  the  monastery  to  the  1  ìth-C.  Akapnes 
family  of  civil  functionaries  (Laurent,  Corpus  2, 
nos.  107,  159,  202)  cannot  be  determined.  Some- 
time  in  the  1  ìth  or  i2th  C.,  an  early  hegoumenos 
of  the  monastery,  Ignatios,  wrote  a  treatise  on  the 
mosaic  of  Christ  at  the  Latomos  monastery  (V. 
Grumel,  EO  29  [1930]  165-67). 

During  the  Latin  occupation  of  the  1361  C. 
Pope  Innocent  III  placed  Akapniou  under  the 
protection  of  the  Holy  See.  In  the  i4th  C.  it  was 
involved  in  a  number  of  disputes  over  properties 
located  in  Macedonia  and  in  Thessalonike  proper. 
Ignatij  of  Smolensh  visited  the  monastery  in 
1405.  After  the  Turkish  conquest  of  Thessalonike 
in  1430  Akapniou  lost  most  of  its  property  (N. 
Oikonomides,  SüdostF  35  [1976]  4). 

Lit.  Janin,  Éghses  centres  347-49.  -A.M.T. 

ARATHISTOS  HYMN  (’Anoẃotoç  'Y/cnoç),  an 
anonymous  kontakion  sung  in  honor  of  the 
Theotokos  while  the  xongregation  stands  (i.e.,  a- 
kathistos,  “not  seated”;  a  recollection  of  the  all- 
night  vigil  during  which,  according  to  tradition, 
the  Akathistos  Hymn  was  first  sung  in  thanksgiv- 
ing  for  the  lifting  of  the  Avar  siege  of  Constanti- 
nople  in  626).  Despite  the  liturgical  developments 
of  the  8th  C.,  when  performance  of  kontakia  in 
their  entirety  was  abandoned,  the  Akathistos  Hymn 
continued  in  use,  at  first  at  the  Feast  of  the  An- 
nunciation  (25  March)  and  subsequently  during 
Lent.  The  Akathistos  Hymn  consists  of  a  prooimi- 
on  (three  of  which,  probably,  exist)  and  24  oikoi, 
or  stanzas,  linked  by  an  alphabetic  acrostic.  The 
oikoi  follow  two  alternating  structures,  one  shorter 
with  the  refrain  “Allelouia,”  the  other  longer  and 
with  a  set  of  12  Chairetismoi  (Salutations)  to  the 
Theotokos,  ending  in  the  refrain  “Hail,  wedded 
maiden  and  virgin.”  The  first  12  oikoi  give  the 
biblical  narrative  on  the  Incarnation;  the  remain- 
ing  12  meditate  upon  its  mysteries.  The  whole 
coalesces  to  create  a  subtly  interwoven  net  of 
images  that  is  one  of  the  high  points  of  Byz. 
poetry.  The  author  and  date  of  composition  re- 
main  uncertain.  One  prooimion,  “To  the  defender 
and  commander,”  and  hence  the  entire  Akathistos 
Hymn,  is  attributed  in  the  synaxaria  to  Patr.  Ser- 
gios  I  in  626  and  in  the  Latin  translation  (8th  or 


9th  C.)  to  Patr.  Germanos  I  in  717/18;  metrical 
patterns  and  theological  considerations,  however, 
point  rather  to  a  date  in  the  early  6th  C.  Despite 
the  temptation  to  ascribe  this  masterpiece  to  an- 
other  craftsman  working  in  the  same  genre  at 
approximately  the  same  time,  Romanos  the 
Melode  probably  did  not  write  the  Akathistos 
Hymn.  The  hymn  survives  in  a  rich  MS  tradition. 

Four  illustrated  copies  of  the  Akathistos  Hymn 
are  preserved.  Two  are  Greek:  in  Moscow  (Hist. 
Mus.,  gr.  429),  probably  a  product  of  the  Hode- 
gon  monastery  from  the  third  quarter  of  the  i4th 
C.,  and  in  Madrid  (Escorial  R.I.  19),  whose  late 
1461-  or  early  i5th-C.  decoration  shows  Western 
infiuence.  Two  are  in  I4th-C.  Slavonic  Psalters: 
the  Tomic  Psalter  in  Moscow  (Hist.  Mus.  M.2752) 
and  the  Serbian  Psalter  in  Munich  (Bayer.  Staats- 
bibl.,  slav.4).  The  cycle  is  found  somewhat  earlier 
in  monumental  painting,  but  may  be  Palaiologan 
in  origin.  Illustrations  of  the  first  12  oikoi  rely  on 
traditional  iconography  of  the  life  of  the  Virgin 
and  consequently  are  relatively  standardized.  The 
next  1 2  required  greater  imagination  on  the  part 
of  artists,  and  results  varied. 

ed.  C.A.  Trypanis,  Fourteen  Early  Bymntine  Cantica  (Vi- 
enna  1968)  17-39.  E-  Wellesz,  The  Akathistos  Hymrt  (Copen- 
hagen  1957).  Lac.  version — M.  Huglo,  “L’ancienne  yersion 
latine  de  l’Hymne  Acathìste,”  Muséon  64  (1951)  27—61. 

lit.  Mitsakis,  Hymnographia  483—509.  J.  Grosdidier  de 
Matons,  Romanos  le  Mélode  (Paris  1977)  32—36.  Szövérffy, 
Hymnography  1:116—35.  T.  Velmans,  “Une  illustration  iné- 
dite  de  l‘Ácathisle  et  l’iconographie  des  hymnes  liturgiques 
à  Byzance,”  CahArch  22  (1972)  131—65.  J.  Lafontaine- 
Dosogne,  “L’illustration  de  la  première  partie  de  l’Hymne 
Akathiste  et  sa  relation  avec  les  mosaíques  de  I’Enfance  de 
la  Rariye  Djami,"  Bymntion  54  (1984)  648-702.  E.  Wellesz, 
“The  ‘Akathistos’:  A  Study  in  Byzantine  Hymnography,” 
DOP  9—10  (1956)  141-74.  A.  Pätzold,  Der  Akathistos- 
Hymnos:  die  Bilderzyklen  in  der  hymntinischen  Wandmalerei  des 
14.  Jahrhunderts  (Stuttgart  1989).  -E.M.J.,  R.S.N. 

AKEDIA  ( àKT]8ía ),  accidie,  sloth  or  torpor,  term 
for  a  state  of  listlessness  found  in  monks.  lt  was 
recognized  as  a  special  problem  for  hermits  who 
lacked  the  encouragement  of  brethren  in  a  cen- 
obitic  community.  Neilos  of  Ankyra  defined  it  as 
the  “weakness  of  a  soul  unable  to  withstand  temp- 
tation”  (PG  79:1 157C).  Akedia  was  thought  to  be 
the  result  of  indulgence  in  vices  such  as  laziness, 
loquaciousness,  and  absorption  in  the  emotions 
but  was  sometimes  attributed  to  preternatural 
causes,  a  demon  that  was  active  at  the  noon  hour. 
The  demon  made  monks  restless,  excitable,  and 
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negligent  with  regard  to  prayer  and  reading.  Ake- 
dia  could  be  overcome  through  assiduous  atten- 
tion  to  prayer  and  study  of  the  Scriptures,  pa- 
tience,  avoidance  of  idle  talk,  and  manual  labor 
(PG  79:14560—14608).  Theodore  of  Stoudios  (PG 
99: 1 724C)  prescribed  40  days  repentance  as  pun- 
ishment  for  this  vice,  including  three  weeks  with- 
0ut  wine  or  oil  and  250  penitent  prostrations 
( metanoiai )  daily,  for  if  uncorrected  the  sin  could 
lead  to  the  depths  of  hell. 

source.  Jean  Cassien,  Instilulions  cénobttu/ues,  ed.  J.-C. 
Guy  (Paris  1965)  382-425. 

UT.  A.  &  C.  Guillautnont  in  Evagre  le  Pontique:  Traité 
pratiçue  ou  le  moine  (Paris  1971)  1:84-90,  2:520-26.  H. 
Waddell,  The  Desert  Fathers  (London  1946)  157-60. 

-A.M.T. 

AREPHALOI.  See  Peter  Mongos. 

ARHMÍM  (Panopolis,  Ylavon>  ttó\lç),  metropolis 
of  the  Panopolite  nome  of  Upper  Egypt,  a  bish- 
opric  from  the  early  4th  C.  A  church  is  mentioned 
in  a  text  of  295—300  a.d.  (P.  Gen.  inv.  108),  but 
no  early  examples  have  survived.  They  may  have 
been  destroyed  in  the  i4th  C.,  since  al-NahrawälI 
( Díe  Chronihen  der  Stadt  Mekka,  ed.  F.  Wüstenfeld, 
vol.  3  [Leipzig  1857;  rp.  Beirut  1964]  109)  indi- 
cates  that  many  marble  columns  from  Akhmlm 
were  reused  in  the  Kacba  at  Mecca.  AkhmTm  has 
been  famous  since  the  5th  C.  for  its  textiles, 
many  of  which  were  found  in  early  Christian 
(5th~7th  C.)  tombs  nearby.  Other  tombs  have 
yielded  small  articles  of  daily  use.  Papyri  attest  to 
a  fiourishing  classical  literary  culture  in  the  4th- 
5th  C. 

lit.  Timm,  Àgyplen  1 :8o-g6.  R.  Forrer,  Die  frühchrist- 
lichen  Altertümer  aus  dem  Gräberfelde  von  Achmim-Panopolis 
(Strassburg  1893).  S.  McNally,  “Excavations  at  Akhmim, 
Egypt  1978,"  American  Research  Center  in  Egypt  Newsletter 
i°7  (1978-79)  22-28.  -P.G. 

AKHNÄS,  or  Akhnâsiya  ('HpaK\£Ó7ro\iç,  Hera- 
cleopolis  Magna),  south  of  Fayyüm,  approxi- 
mately  15  miles  west  of  Beni  Suef,  metropolis  of 
the  Heracleopolite  nome  of  Egypt,  site  of  a  bish- 
opric  from  325.  From  Akhnäs  have  come  a  num- 
ber  of  4th-  to  5th-C.  architectural  sculptures,  such 
as  niche-heads,  capitals,  friezes,  etc.,  which  once 
adorned  mausoleums  in  the  cemetery;  many  of 
these  are  decorated  with  mythological  scenes.  The 
site  is  now  deserted,  a  vast  field  of  pottery  hills 


surrounded  by  several  modern  villages.  Traces  of 
a  colonnaded  street  are  visible.  Spots  where  huge 
columns  abound  are  currently  referred  to  as  ka- 
nîsa  (“church”)  but  are  more  probably  the  remains 
of  other  public  buildings. 

lit.  U.  Monneret  de  Villard,  La  scultura  ad  Ahnâs  (Mìlan 
1923).  H.-G.  Severin,  “Gli  scavi  eseguiti  ad  Ahnas,  Bahnasa, 
Bawit  e  Saqqara,”  CorsiRau  28  (1981)  299-303.  Timm, 
Àgypten  3: 1 161—  72.  -P.G. 

ARINDYNOS,  GREGORY,  anti-Palamite  theo- 
logian;  born  Prilep  ca.  1300?,  died  1348.  His  bap- 
tismal  name  and  original  surname  are  unknown: 
Gregory  was  a  monastic,  Akindynos  (’AkiV6i;poç) 
an  adopted  name.  Of  humble,  most  probably 
Bulgarian,  ancestry,  Akindynos  studied  in  Thes- 
salonike  with  Thomas  Magistros  and  subse- 
quently  became  a  schoolteacher  in  Berroia.  There 
ca.  1330  he  met  Gregory  Palamas  and  became  a 
monk;  he  was,  however,  rejected  by  four  Athonite 
monasteries,  perhaps  because  of  his  reputation 
for  secular  learning.  Akindynos  returned  to  Thes- 
salonike,  where  he  became  friendly  with  Barlaam 
of  Calabria. 

By  1337  Akindynos  was  in  Constantinople  and 
involved  in  the  controversy  over  Palamism;  in  its 
early  stages  he  played  a  mediating  role  between 
Barlaam  and  Palamas.  By  1341,  however,  he  be- 
gan  to  question  the  orthodoxy  of  Palamite  doc- 
trine  on  divine  grace,  and  threw  his  support  to 
Barlaam.  He  was  apparently  condemned  at  the 
July  session  of  the  local  council  of  Constantinople 
of  1341  (see  under  Constantinople,  Councils 
of).  Akindynos  was  a  protégé  of  Irene  Choum- 
naina  and  the  spokesman  of  Patr.  John  XIV 
Kalekas,  who  ordained  him  deacon  and  priest 
(1344).  With  the  erosion  of  the  authority  of  Ka- 
lekas  and  the  victory  of  John  VI  Kantakouzenos, 
Akindynos  fell  into  disgrace;  he  was  excommun- 
icated  at  the  council  of  1347  and  died  in  exile 
soon  after. 

His  correspondence  provides  important  in- 
sights  into  the  hesychast  controversy  from  an  anti- 
Palamite  viewpoint;  many  of  his  theological  trea- 
tises,  including  the  Antirrhetics  against  Palamas, 
are  still  unpublished.  Unlike  later  anti-Palamites, 
Akindynos  was  neither  a  Latin  sympathizer  nor 
influenced  by  Greek  philosophy,  as  his  opponents 
claimed.  In  his  works  he  did  not  inveigh  against 
the  spirituality  of  the  monks  but  against  the  Pa- 
lamite  doctrine  of  the  divine  energies,  thus  ex- 
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pressing  the  conservative  approach  to  theology  of 

his  fellow  intellectuals. 

ed.  Letters  of  Gregory  Ahindynos,  ed.  A.C.  Hero  (Washing- 
ton,  D.C.,  1983),  with  Eng.  tr.  Address  to  Hierotheos — ed. 
K,  Pitsakes  ín  Epeteris  Hentrou  Ereunes  Historias  Hellenikou 
Dihaiou  19  ( 1 972)  111-2 16.  For  complete  list,  see  Tusculum- 
Lexikon  24  f  . 

ur.  J.S.  Nadal,  “La  critique  par  Akindynos  de  I’her- 
méneutique  patristique  de  Palamas,”  Istina  19  (1974)  297- 
328.  B.  Phanourgaltes,  “Agnosta  antipaiamíka  syngram- 
mata  tou  Gregoriou  Akindynou,”  Hleronomia  4  (1972)  285- 
302.  M.  Candal,  “La  Confesión  de  fe  anupalamítica  de 
Gregorio  Acíndino,”  OrChrP  25  (1959)  215-64.  PLP, 
no.495.  -A.M.T.,  A.C.H. 

AEINDYNOS,  PEGASIOS,  AND  ANEMPO- 

DISTOS  (’ Akív8vvo<;,  lÎTj'yácrioç,  ’Aire/u.7róSto-roç), 
martyrs  who  lived  ín  the  Persian  Empire  under 
Shâpür  II  (r.3 10—79);  saints;  feastday  2  Nov.  The 
Passìo,  preserved  in  two  different  versions  (the 
earliest  MSS  from  the  9th  C.),  concentrates  on 
their  ordeal:  they  were  thrown  into  boiling  lead, 
into  the  sea,  into  a  ditch  full  of  bloodthirsty  beasts. 
They  remained  unharmed  due  to  the  help  of 
angels  and  by  their  endurance  converted  many 
pagans  to  Christianity:  Shâpür’s  servant  Aphthoni- 
os  (who  was  immediately  decapitated),  the  senator 
Elpidephoros  (murdered  together  with  his  com- 
panions),  and  even  the  mother  of  the  “basileus.” 
She,  the  three  martyrs,  and  28  other  soldiers 
(stratìotai)  were  burned  in  an  oven.  The  legend 
was  reworked  by  Symeon  Metaphrastes. 

Representation  in  Art.  The  three  saints,  some- 
times  joined  by  Aphthonios  and  Elpidephoros, 
are  depicted  wearing  Byz.,  rather  than  Persian, 
court  costume.  The  Menologion  of  Basii.  II 
(p.  155)  shows  the  saints  being  thrown  in  the  sea, 
the  Persian  converts  being  beheaded,  and  the 
martyrs  being  burned  alive  in  a  brick  oven,  all  in 
the  same  composition.  These  saints,  though  col- 
lectively  called  the  “Holy  Five,”  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  more  famous  Five,  Eustratios 
and  his  four  companions,  the  Five  Martyrs  of 
Sebasteia. 

sources.  AASS  Nov.  1:461-504.  PG  116:9-36. 

ut.  BHG  21-233.  K.G.  Kaster,  LCI  5:23. 

-A.K„  N.P.S. 

AKOIMETOI,  MONASTERY  OF,  an  early  mo- 
nastic  community  in  Constantinople,  allegedly 
founded  by  the  archimandrite  Alexander  the 

Ahoimetos  in  405  (Beck,  Kirche  2 1 3),  ca.420  (Janin, 


Églises  CP  16),  or  ca.425  (G.  Dagron,  AB  86  [1968] 
272),  and  originally  located  near  the  Church  of 
St.  Menas  in  the  Mangana  quarter.  The  ahoimetoi 
(à^oí^iTjTOL,  lít.  “sleepless  ones”)  were  pledged  to 
perpetual  praise  of  God;  their  offìces  (popularly 
known  as  the  akolouthia  ton  akoimeton )  were  contin- 
uous  and  uninterrupted,  performed  by  three  choirs 
in  succession,  each  doing  one  eight-hour  shift  per 
day.  This  was  actually  a  mitigation  of  Alexander’s 
original  ideal  of  perpetual  prayer,  a  fundamen- 
talist  construction  of  the  New  Testament  com- 
mand  to  pray  unceasingly;  he  had  imposed  an 
unending  cycle  of  24  offices,  one  per  hour,  with 
a  minimum  of  time  permitted  for  unavoidable 
bodily  needs  (Vita,  ed.  de  Stoop,  PO  6  [1911] 
68of). 

As  a  result  of  persecution,  the  akoimetoi  were 
forced  to  move  to  a  succession  of  monasteries 
almost  immediately  after  their  establishment;  by 
the  mid-5th  C.  they  settled  at  Eirenaion  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Bosporos.  Here  the  monas- 
tery  flourished  under  the  leadership  of  the  ardent 
anti-Monophysite  Marrellos  the  Aroimetos,  who 
served  as  hegoumenos  for  ca.40  years;  in  this  period 
the  monks  reportedly  numbered  in  the  hundreds. 
The  monastery  of  the  ahoimetoi  housed  a  scripto- 
rium  and  library;  in  its  early  period  the  monastic 
community  was  trilingual,  including  (ireek,  Ro- 
man,  and  Syrian  monks  (Lemerle,  Humanism  78, 
n.82).  A  contingent  of  the  monks  moved  in  463 
to  the  recently  founded  monastery  of  Stoudios. 
The  ahoimetoi  had  no  influence  after  Iconoclasm, 
when  Stoudite  monasticism  prevailed  in  Constan- 
tinople.  By  the  gth  C.  the  monastery  of  the  akoi- 
metoi  had  returned  to  Constantinople  or  had  es- 
tablished  a  melochion  in  the  city;  when  Antony  of 
Novgorod  visited  Akoimetoi  in  1200,  it  was  within 
the  walls.  The  monastery  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
sources  after  1204  and  does  not  seem  to  have 
survived  the  Latin  occupation. 

lit.  Taft,  “Bibl.  of  Hours,”  nos.  3,  9,  19,  23-26,  74,  79. 
Janin,  Églises  centres  13-15-  -A.M.T.,  R.F.T. 

AKOLOUTHIA  ( àKo\ovdía ,  lit.  “succession”),  a 
liturgical  rite,  esp.  the  ritual  or  sequence  of  ele- 
ments  comprised  in  a  particular  rite  or  office  (e.g., 
the  aàolouthia  of  the  prothesis,  the  asmatire  ako- 
louthia).  The  term  also  refers  to  the  “proper,” 
or  variable  parts,  of  the  office  of  a  day  or  feast 
(e.g.,  the  akolouthia  of  the  Nativity  or  of  St.  Nicho- 
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las),  or  to  “common”  of  an  offìce,  the  rite 
designcd  for  a  specifit  category  of  saint,  to  be 
used  when  the  saint’s  day  has  no  proper  of  its 
own  (e.g..  the  akolouthia  of  a  martyr).  (For  use  of 
this  term  as  a  musical  anthology,  see  Papadire.) 

lit.  Mateos,  Typicon  2:279!.  L.  Petit,  Bibliographie  des, 
acohuthies  grecques  (Brussels  1926),  with  add.  S.  Eustra- 
tiades,  EEBS  9  (1932)  80-122.  -R.F.T. 

AROLOUTHOS  (à«óXou0oç,  perhaps  from  ùko- 
hob'tìéa),  “to  follow”),  in  the  late  gth-C.  Kletorologion 
of  Philotheos  a  subaltern  officer  under  the 
dRûungarios  tes  viglas  or  of  the  arithmos.  From 
the  1 1  th  C.  onward,  as  the  droungarios  tes  uiglas 
assumed  primarilyjudiciary  and  police  duties,  the 
akolouthos  became  an  independent  commander  of 
foreign,  esp.  Varangian,  contingents  (Oikonomi- 
des,  TM  6  [1976]  130).  Under  Constantine  IX, 
the  patrihios  and  akolouthos  Michael  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  generals.  In  the  1 2th  C.  akolouthoi 
fulfilled  predominantly  diplomatic  functions,  for 
example,  Eumathios  Philorales,  who  is  called 
acolitho  in  the  Historia  de  expeditione  Friderici 
(ed.  Chroust,  60,  65).  The  last  individual  known 
to  have  held  the  position  of  akolouthos  was  John 
Nomikopoulos  in  1 199,  but  a  i4th-C.  ceremonia! 
book  was  familiar  with  the  office;  it  defines  the 
akolouthos  as  the  chief  of  the  Varangians  and  states 
that  he  accompanied  the  emperor  at  the  head  of 
this  group  (pseudo-Kod.  184.20—24).  (For  eccle- 
siastical  akoloulhos,  see  Acolyte.) 

lit.  Guilland,  Imtitulions  1:1:22—24.  Oitonomides,  Lisles 

331.  -A.K. 

AKRA  TAPEINOSIS.  See  Man  of  Sorrows. 

ARRITAI  (sing.  àicpÍTTjç,  from  akron/akra,  “sum- 
niit,  extremity’ j,  term  found  in  Byz.  military  trea- 
tises  of  the  loth  and  nth  C.  denoting  people 
stationed  at  the  extremity  of  a  given  position,  such 
as  an  army  encampment  or  military  formation. 
Its  most  common  usage,  however,  designates  in- 
habitants  at  the  extremities  of  imperial  territory, 
esP-  along  the  eastern  frontier.  When  used  in 
this  manner,  the  term  akritai  can,  depending  upon 
context,  refer  to  army  units  stationed  along  the 
frontier,  to  the  commanders  of  such  troops,  or  to 
the  civilian  populatíon  along  the  border.  The  term 
does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  technical  meaning 


for  Byz.  provincial  administration  or  military  or- 
ganization,  nor  does  it  refer  to  any  specific  type 
of  unit  composed  of  scouts  or  border  guards, 
although  such  troops  did  exist  and  appear  to  have 
been  called  apelatai.  In  the  epic  poem  Digenes 
Arritas,  hai  akrai  generally  denote  the  region 
near  the  Euphrates  and  the  term  akrìtai  can  refer 
to  any  inhabitant  of  this  area  including  Muslims 
living  outside  the  empire.  In  a  later  reference  to 
Dígenes’  legendary  exploits,  Manuel  I  Romnenos 
was  termed  “a  new  Akrites”  (H.  Grégoire,  Byrnn- 
tion  25  [1955]  779-8i). 

lit.  A.  Pertusi,  “Tra  storia  e  leggenda,”  14  CEB,  vol.  1 
(Bucharest  1971)  237-78.  N.  Oikonomidès,  “L'épopée  de 
Digènes  et  la  frontière  orientale  de  Byzance  aux  Xe  et  XIe 
siècles,”  TM  7  (1979)  375-97-  -A.J.C. 

ARRITIC  IMAGERY.  Episodes  found  in  both 
Digenes  Arritas  and  the  Arritic  Songs  are  pos- 
sibly  reflected  in  the  sgraffito  decoration  of  more 
than  100  ceramic  plates  of  uncertain  origin,  but 
found  as  far  afield  as  Constantinople,  Thessalo- 
nike,  Sparta,  Corinth,  and  the  Athenian  Agora. 
At  the  last  two  sites,  the  pottery  comes  from  a 
i2th-C.  context.  A  plate  found  at  Corinth,  rep- 
resenting  Digenes  wooing  Maximo,  queen  of  the 
Amazons,  seems  to  follow  the  epic  closely,  esp.  in 
the  depiction  of  costume  and  the  setting  (Grot- 
taferrata  MS,  ed.  Trapp,  vv,  3114—17).  On  the 
other  hand,  a  fragment  from  the  Agora,  showing 
the  sword-bearing  hero  beside  a  dragon  whose 
neck  is  pierced  with  five  darts,  reproduces  the 
pente  honlaria  and  other  details  in  an  Akritic  ballad 
(ed.  in  Notopoulos,  infra  127)  without  counterpart 
in  the  epic.  Many  plates  show  the  warrior  as  foot 
soldier  in  contrast  to  both  Digenes  Akritas  and  the 
Akritic  Songs,  each  of  which  describes  the  hero 
as  a  horseman.  While  35  plates  have  the  warrior 
wearing  the  podea  or  pleated  kilt  (sometimes  called 
a  fustanella)  attributed  to  Manuel  I,  the  “new 
Akrites,”  in  a  Ptochoprodromic  poem,  and  26 
have  him  slaying  a  dragon,  neither  iconographic 
element  is  sufficient  to  identify  the  hero  specifi- 
cally  as  Digenes  because  both  the  kilt  and  the 
deed  characterize  other  ahritai  named  in  the  Ak- 
ritic  Songs.  More  identifiable  is  the  subject  of  a 
relief  from  St.  Catherine’s  in  Thessalonike  that 
shows  a  figure  in  plate-armor  tearing  the  jaws  of 
a  lion  in  accord  with  an  event  in  Digenes  Akrîtas 
(Grottaferrata  MS,  ed.  Trapp,  vv.  699-714).  Evi- 
dence  for  illustrations  to  accompany  the  epic, 
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which  may  have  been  the  source  for  five  plates, 
may  be  found  in  the  spaces  left  blank  for  illustra- 
tion  in  the  i6th-C.  Escorial  MS  of  Dìgenes  Akrìtas 
and  in  the  now  lost  MS  seen  in  the  i8th  C.  at  the 
Xeropotamou  monastery  by  K.  Dapontes.  Iden- 
tification  of  these  scenes  as  Akritic  is,  however, 
far  from  secure;  they  may  well  represent  other 
foIk  tales  now  lost,  but  of  which  glimpses  may  be 
caught  (e.g.,  in  the  romance  of  Rallimachos  and 
Chrysorrhoe). 

lit.  J.A.  Notopoulos,  “Akritan  Ifconography  on  Byz- 
antine  Pottery,”  Hesperia  33  (1964)  108-33.  -A.C. 

ARRITIC  SONGS,  narrative  vernacular  songs  or 
ballads  usually  in  political  vlr.se,  in  which  char- 
acters’  names  or  actions  appear  to  reflect  episodes 
from  the  epic-romance  Digenes  Ahritas.  The 
first  examples  of  Akritic  Songs  were  collected  in 
Pontos  around  1870,  at  about  the  time  when  the 
Trebizond  MS  of  Digenes  Ahrìtas  was  discovered. 
According  to  Sathas  and  Legrand  (L.  Politis,  A 
Hutory  of  Modern  Greek  Literature  [Oxford  1973] 
23),  these  songs  represented  the  remnants  of  an 
ancient  epic  cycle  predating  Digenes  Akrìtas.  Epi- 
sodes  from  Digenes  Ahritas  that  have  been  íinked 
to  these  songs  include  the  abduction  of  Digenes’ 
bride  (He  apagoge  tes  kores  tou  strategou),  the  build- 
ing  of  his  castle  (Ahrìtas  kastron  ektizen),  his  en- 
counters  with  wild  beasts  ( Ho  drakos),  and  his 
death  (II 0  Charos  maura  ephoresen),  though  the 
dramatic  struggle  with  Charon,  which  is  a  striking 
element  in  the  songs,  does  not  occur  in  the  epic. 
The  hero’s  name  in  the  songs  fluctuates:  he  can 
be  Digenes  or  Constantis  or  Giannis.  R.  Beaton 
(Bymntion  51  [1981]  22—43)  has  stressed  that  the 
connections  between  the  songs  and  the  epic  are 
slight  and  that  similarities  are  Iikely  to  have  arisen 
because  both  draw  on  a  common  pool  of  tradi- 
tional  folk  material.  Those  songs  that  come  closest 
to  the  surviving  epic  are  more  likely  to  have  been 
influenced  by  it  than  vice  versa.  Since  most  of  the 
songs  were  collected  from  oral  sources  in  the  late 
ìgth  C.  and  have  been  subject  to  the  transfor- 
mations  of  up  to  a  thousand  years  of  oral  trans- 
mission,  the  identification  of  precise  references  to 
Byz.  historícal  events  can  be  only  conjectural. 

ED.  P.  Ralonaros,  Basileios  Digenes  Ahntas,  vol.  2  (Athens 
1941;  rp,  1970)  205-53.  B.Ch.  Makes,  Demotika  tragoudia: 

Akritika  (Athens  1978). 

lit.  Beck,  Volksliteratur  87-94.  E.  Trapp,  Digenes  Akrites 
(Vienna  1971)  43-45-  R-  Beaton,  Folk  Poetry  of  Modem 

Greece  (Cambridge  1980)  78-82.  -E.M.J. 


ARROINON  (’A Kpo'ivóv,  also  Akrounos,  now  Af- 

yonkarahisar),  a  city  of  Phrygia.  Located  at  a 
main  highway  junction,  Akroinon  first  appears  in 
hístory  when  the  Arabs  attacked  it  în  716  and 
732.  In  740,  Leo  III  won  a  decisive  victory  there 
over  the  Arabs  led  by  Sayyid  al-Battâl.  Akroinon 
drew  importance  from  its  strategic  location  and 
steep  acropolis,  which  provides  a  remarkable  nat- 
ural  defense.  It  was  a  city  of  the  Anatoliron 
theme  and  a  bishopric  of  Phrygia  Salutaris,  first 
attested  in  the  ìoth  C.  Still  Byz.  when  its  governor 
revolted  against  Alexios  I  Romnenos  in  1112, 
Akroinon  was  conquered  by  the  Seljuks  before 
1146,  when  Manuel  I  won  a  victory  there.  The 
citadel  bears  a  Seljuk  castle  that  may  include  Byz. 
walls;  it  depended  on  cisterns  of  Byz.  origin. 

lit.  S.  Göncer,  Afyon  Ilì  Tanhi  (Izmir  1971).  S.  Eyice, 
“La  fontaine  et  les  citernes  byzantines  de  la  citadelle  d’Afyon 
Karahisart,"  DOP  27  (1973)  303-07.  -C.F. 


ARROPOLITES  (’ARpo7roA.tT7jç,  fem.  ’A RpotroÀt 
Turaa),  a  family  of  civil  functionaries;  in  the  1 3th 
C.  George  Akropolites  exaggerated  when  he  called 
hís  ancestors  a  noble  kin  (Akrop.  1:49.18—19). 
The  name  derives  from  akropolis,  referring  rnost 
probably  to  the  Acropolis  in  Constantinople;  in 
the  ìoth  C,  the  first  known  Akropolites  acquired 
Gregoras  Iberitzes’  house  (Preger,  Scriptores 
2:150.1—2),  which  presumably  was  at  the  Acrop- 
olis  (Skyl.  198.46-47).  If  so,  the  family  was  of 
Constantinopolitan  origin.  From  the  end  of  the 
1 1  th  C.  onward,  the  Akropolitai  were  mostly  fiscal 
officials:  Nicholas,  chartoularios  of  the  logothetes  tou 
stratiotikou  in  1088;  Michael,  megas  chartoularìos  tou 
genikou,  whom  Laurent  (Corpus  2,  no.353)  tenta- 
tively  identified  with  several  other  Michaels  active 
in  the  1 140S,  The  position  of  the  Akropolitai 
became  more  prominent  in  the  second  half  of  the 
i3th  C.  when  George  AkropoIites  was  appointed 
megas  logothetes ;  his  son,  Constantine,  held  the 
same  post  in  the  ì^th  C.  (see  Arropolites,  George 
and  Arropolites,  Constantine).  Leo  Akropo- 
lites  served  as  doux  of  Serres  and  Strymon  ca.  1 295 
(PLP,  no.521),  but  his  relationship  to  George  and 
his  son  is  unclear.  Several  family  members  were 
intellectuals:  George  and  Constantine  were  fa- 
mous  writers;  Melchisedek  Akropolites,  another 
of  George’s  sons  (blinded  or  executed  in  1296), 
corresponded  with  Planoudes  and  instigated  Al- 
exios  Philanthropenos  to  revolt.  Tbe  Akropoli- 
tai  intermarried  with  the  Philanthropenoi,  Tor- 
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nikioi,  and  Kontostephanoi.  Maria  Doukaina 
Akropolitissa  possessed  property  in  Constantino- 
ple  ca.1300  (MM  1:312.16-17). 

LlT.  PLP,  nos.  517—25.  D.M.  Nicoì,  “Constantine  Ak- 
ropolites:  A  Prosopographical  Note,”  1)0 P  19  (1965)  249- 
56.  '  -A.K. 

ARROPOLITES,  CONSTANTINE,  hagiogra- 
pher  and  statesman;  born  mid-i3th  C.,  died  Con- 
stantinople?  in  or  before  May  1324.  The  eldest 
son  of  George  Arropoutes,  Akropolites  opposed 
the  Union  of  Lyons,  in  contrast  to  his  father.  Circa 
1282  he  became  logothetes  tou  genifwu,  still  bearing 
this  títle  when  he  signed  a  treaty  with  Venice  in 
1285.  From  1305/6  to  at  least  1321  he  was  megas 
logothetes.  He  was  related  by  marriage  to  Alexios 
Philanthropenos,  the  7’ornikes  (see  Tornirios) 
family,  and  the  imperial  family  of  Trebizond.  A 
patron  of  the  arts,  Akropolites  was  htetor  of  the 
Constantinople  monastery  of  the  Anastasis,  for 
which  he  wrote  a  supplementary  typikon  (K,A. 
Manaphes,  EEBS  37  [1969—70]  459—65);  he  also 
commissioned  an  icon  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
now  in  the  Tretyakov  Gallery  in  Moscow  (V.I, 
Antonova,  N.E.  Mneva,  Katalog  drevnerusskoj  zivo- 

pisi.  XI . nacaio  XVIII  veka,  vol.  1  [Moscow  1963] 

no.221,  pl.172). 

Akropolites  was  a  prolific  hagiographer,  who 
wrote  enhomia  of  about  30  saints,  thus  earning  the 
name  of  “the  new  Metaphrastes,”  He  wrote  about 
saints  of  earlier  centuries,  rather  than  his  contem- 
poraries,  the  one  exception  being  an  enhomion  of 
St.  John  the  Merciful  the  Younger  (D.I.  Poiemis, 
AB  91  [1973]  31—54).  His  Logos  on  the  iconodule 
martyr  Theodosia  (PG  140:893-936)  was  evi- 
dently  inspired  by  the  miraculous  cure  of  himself 
and  his  son-in-law  at  her  shrine.  Of  his  letters  194 
survive,  mostly  unpublished;  his  correspondents 
included  Gregory  lí  of  Cyprus  and  Nikephoros 
Choumnos.  He  also  wrote  a  chronicle  from  the 
foundation  of  Rome  to  1261.  Akropolites  severely 
eriticized  the  Timarion  for  both  style  and  content 
(M.  Treu,  BZ  1  [1892]  361-65). 

ed.  20  letters  and  typikon — “Constantini  Acropolitae,  ha- 
giographi  byzantini,  epistularum  manipulus,”  ed.  H.  De- 
lehaye,  AB  51  (1933)  263-84.  F,  Winkelmann,  “Die  Metro- 
phanesvita  des  Ronstantinos  Akropolites,”  Studìa  Bymntina. 
Beiträge  aus  der  bymntinistischen  Forschung  der  DDR  (Halle 
igGS)  79—  102.  For  list  of  ed.  and  unpublished  works,  see 
Nicol,  infra  254—56. 

L,T.  D.M.  Nicol,  "Constantíne  AkropoIites:  A  Prosopo- 

graphical  Note,”  DÜP  19  (1965)  249-56.  PLP,  no.520.  R. 
Romano,  “Per  l'edízione  delí’  epistoíario  di  Costantino  Ac- 


ropolita,”  Rendiconli:  Accademia  di  archeologia,  letlere  e  belle 

arti  di  Napoli  56  (1981)  83—103.  -A.M.T. 


ARROPOLITES,  GEORGE,  civil  official,  teacher, 
and  historian  of  the  empire  of  Nicaea;  born  Con- 
stantinople  1217,  died  Constantinople  1282.  Re- 
lated  by  marriage  to  Michaei.  VIII  Palaiologos, 
Akropolites  was  the  father  of  Constantine 
Arropolites  and  the  monk  Melchisedek.  His  par- 
ents  sent  him  at  age  16  from  Constantinople  to 
the  court  of  John  III  Vatatzes,  where  he  contin- 
ued  his  studies  under  Theodore  Hexapterygos 
and  Nikephoros  Blemmydes.  In  the  1240S  he  was 
a  tutor  to  the  emperor’s  son,  Theodore  II  Las- 
raris,  and  performed  chancery  and  ambassador- 
ial  functions  as  a  grammatikos.  Under  Theodore 
II,  Akropolites  became  logothetes  tou  genihou  (1255) 
and  then  praitor  (1256),  with  the  duty  of  oversee- 
ing  the  troops  in  Macedonia.  He  held  the  title 
megas  logothetes  from  ca.1259  to  1282.  In  the  re- 
conquered  Constantinople  he  helped  restore  higher 
education  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy,  geometry, 
and  rhetoric,  producing  at  least  two  known  stu- 
dents,  the  future  patriarch  Gregory  II  of  Cyprus 
and  John  Pediasimos.  In  1274,  as  part  of  a  three- 
man  delegation  to  the  Second  Council  of  Lyons, 
he  swore  to  accept  the  primacy  of  the  Roman 
church  on  his  own  behalf  and  that  of  the  emperor. 

Contemporaries  acknow!edged  his  learning  arid 
characterìzed  Akropolites  as  a  man  who  “gave 
much  to  the  emperor”  (Constantine  Akropolites, 
Diatheke,  ed.  M.  Treu,  DIEE  4  [1892]  48)  and  was 
“neglectful  in  matters  of  conscience”  (Pachym., 
ed.  Failler  2:409.23—25).  He  restored  the  Church 
of  the  Anastasis  in  Constantinople,  which  he  be- 
queathed  to  his  son  Constantine,  and  wrote  var- 
ious  works,  notably  his  Chronike  Syngraphe,  the 
main  Creek  source  for  1203-61.  Written  with  the 
hindsight  of  the  víctorious  party  of  1261,  it  is 
infused  with  admiration  for  Michaei  VIII.  The 
work  was  a  source  for  the  so-called  Chronícle  of 
Theodore  Sroutariotes  (who  also  made  valuable 
additions  to  it)  and  for  Ephraim.  Other  works  are 
an  epitaphios  for  John  III,  prefatory  verses  to  his 
own  edition  of  Theodore  II’s  letters,  and  two 
tracts  on  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

F.n.  Georgii  Acropolitae  opera,  ed.  A.  Heisenberg,  2  vols. 
(Leipzig  1903),  corr.  P.  Wirth  (Stuttgart  1978). 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:442-47.  Constanlinides,  Educalion 
31—35.  P.  Zavoronkov,  “Nekotorye  aspckty  mirovozzrenija 
Georgija  Akropolita,”  VizVrem  47  (1986)  125-33.  Oiko- 
nomides,  Dated  Seats  128,  no. 136.  -R.J.M. 
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ARTEMON  ( àKTrnjLù)v ,  lit.  “without  property”),  a 
fiscal  designation  for  a  peasant  who  possessed  no 
plow  animals  and  little  or  no  real  property  (at 
most,  perhaps,  only  small  vineyard  or  garden 
plots)  but  who  possessed  other  livestock  (e.g.,  asses, 
sheep,  goats,  bees).  The  term  appears  in  docu- 
ments  from  1073  to  1303  that  categorize  peasants 
and  peasant-holdings  for  fiscal  and  administrative 
purposes:  in  decreasing  order,  zeugaratos,  boi- 
datos,  ahlemon,  and  aporos.  As  economic  units 
producing  a  fiscal  revenue,  four  ahlemones  were 
equivalent  to  one  leugaratos.  Accordingly,  in  the 
cadaster  of  Lampsahos,  the  angareia  of  an  ahle- 
mon  was  valued  at  half  the  angareia  of  a  boidalos. 
Ahtemones  are  probably  identical  to  the  pezoi  (“on 
foot,”  i.e.,  peasants  who  worked  without  draft 
animals)  found  in  some  contemporaneous  sources. 
Ahtemones  probably  leased  land  or  earned  their 
living  as  craftsmen,  laborers  ( douleutai ),  or  hired 
men  (misthioi). 

lit.  Litavrin,  VizObsêeslvo  51-61,  224f.  Angold,  Byz. 
Government  138,  221.  Ostrogorsky,  Féodalilé  303-og.  Laiou, 
Peasant  Society  153,  n.27,  161-63.  -M.B. 


ARTOUARIOS  ( àKTOvápio<; ,  Lat.  actuarius  or  ac- 
tarius ),  the  name  of  an  official  whose  functions 
changed  over  the  centuries.  In  the  late  Roman 
Empire  the  aktouarios  was  a  fiscal  official  whose 
duty  was  the  distribution  of  military  wages  and 
provisions  (O.  Seeck,  RE  1  [1894]  30  ìf).  The  term 
was  in  use  at  least  to  the  6th  C. — in  papyri  (Prei- 
sigke,  Wörterbuch  3  [1931]  92),  inscriptions  (Gré- 
goire,  Inscriptions,  no.211),  and  legislative  texts. 
The  Basilika  retained  some  old  laws  concerning 
ahtouarioi,  stressing  among  other  points  the  dis- 
tinction  between  ahtouarioi  and  the  taboullarioi 
( Basil .  6.35.6).  The  ahtouarios  reappears  in  the  gth- 
C.  taktikon  of  Uspenskij  and  the  Kletorologion  of 
Philotheos  but  in  vague  contexts.  In  a  ìoth-C. 
ceremonial  book  he  is  described  as  distributing 
awards  to  victorious  charioteers  on  behalf  of  the 
emperor  ( De  cer.  345.14—15).  R.  Guilland  (BS  26 
[  1 965]  3)  calls  the  ahtouarios  the  chief  of  the  cou- 
riers.  The  term  changed  its  meaning  again  in  the 
i2th,  or  perhaps  as  early  as  the  1  ìth  C. — from 
this  time  onward,  ahtouarios  was  the  title  of  the 
[court?]  physician. 

lit.  S.  Kourouses,  “Ho  aktouarios  Ioannes  Zacharias,” 
Athena  78  (1980-82)  252-55.  Karayannopou!os,  Finanz- 
yjesen  102L  Bury,  Adm.  System  106.  -A.K. 


ARTOUARIOS,  JOHN.  See  John  Aktouarios. 

AL- _ See  under  latter  part  of  name, 

ALAHAN  MANASTIRI  (formerly  called  Koca 
Ralesi),  a  ruined  complex  of  ecclesiastical  struc- 
tures  situated  between  Raraman  (Laranda)  and 
Mut  (Claudiopolis)  on  the  boundary  between 
Isauria  and  Lykaonia.  The  ruins  occupy  an  arti- 
ficial  ledge  on  a  mountainside,  approximately 
250  m  long  and  30  m  wide.  They  consist  of  a  cave 
chapel  (the  earliest  feature  on  the  site),  a  three- 
aisled  basilica  that  retains  an  impressive  carved 
doorway  and,  some  1 10  m  farther  east,  another 
church  lacking  only  its  roof.  The  east  church  was 
covered  by  a  central  tower  on  squinches,  probably 
terminating  in  a  pyramidal  timber  roof.  The  two 
main  churches  were  joined  by  a  colonnaded  walk, 
along  which  were  built  a  baptistery  and  other 
structures.  Notable  architectural  sculpture  sur- 
vives.  Funerary  inscriptions  of  Tarasis  (died  462), 
builder  of  apanleleria  (meeting  rooms),  and  of  the 
junior  Tarasis,  who  served  as  paramonarios  (see 
Prosmonarios)  from  461  onward,  provide  chro- 
nological  confirmation  for  the  attribution  of  the 
bulk  of  the  complex  to  the  reign  of  Zeno.  During 
a  secondary  phase  a  smaller  church  was  built  in 
the  nave  of  the  west  basilica.  The  cave  church, 
baptistery,  and  living  quarters  were  also  repaired, 
but  the  east  church  remained  derelict.  The  gen- 
erally  accepted  assumption  that  Alahan  was  a 
monastery  appears  incorrect,  so  that  its  proposed 
identification  with  “the  monastery  at  Apadnas  in 
Isauria”  that  was  rebuilt  by  Justinian  I  (Prokopios, 
Buildings  5:9.33)  should  be  abandoned.  It  was 
more  probably  a  pilgrimage  shrine. 

lit.  Alahan,  an  Early  Chnstian  Monastery  in  Southern  Tur- 
key,  ed.  M.  Gough  (Toronto  1985).  F.  Hild  et  al.,  “Kom- 
magene-Kilikien-Isaurien,”  RBK  4  (1984)  254-63,  286L 

-C.M. 


ALAMANIRON  (’A kaiiavu<óv),  or  “German  tax,” 
imposed  in  1197  by  Alexios  III  after  Henry  VI 
demanded  5,000  pounds  of  gold  as  tribute  and 
agreed  to  accept  1,600.  Before  this  levy  on  the 
provinces  and  Constantinople,  the  emperor  sum- 
moned  an  assembly  of  senators,  clergy,  and  mem- 
bers  of  the  trades  and  professions.  When  he  pro- 
posed  that  the  property  of  each  be  assessed,  the 
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assembly  rejected  the  imposition  as  contrary  to 
custom.  In  near  revolt,  members  of  the  crowd 
blamed  Alexios’s  maladministration,  citing  the 
waste  of  public  funds  and  the  imposition  of  in- 
competent  relatives  of  the  emperor  as  provincial 
governors.  Alexios  hastily  disavowed  the  plan.  He 
next  tried  to  collect  costly  ecclesiastical  objects  not 
of  primary  use  in  the  liturgy;  when  this  attempt 
also  met  with  resistance,  he  turned  to  plundering 
the  tombs  of  past  emperors,  abstaining  only  from 
that  of  Constantine  I.  Thereby  he  acquired  some 
gold  and  7,000  pounds  of  silver.  Henry  VI’s  death 
forestalled  the  dispatch  of  the  money. 

lit.  Brand,  Byianlium  193.  -C.M.B. 

ALAMUNDARUS  (al-Mundhir),  king  of  HIra 
who  raided  the  Byz.  frontier  for  almost  50  years 
(ca. 505-54),  both  as  a  client  of  Persia  and  as 
Lahhmid  king;  died  near  Chalkis  554.  Around 
523  he  captured  two  Roman  generals,  Timostra- 
tos  and  John,  and  released  them  in  the  following 
year  for  a  large  sum  of  money.  He  participated 
in  the  Persian  campaign  that  ended  with  the  battle 
of  Kallinikos.  His  role  in  the  Strata  dispute 
(ca.539)  and  his  subsequent  negotiadons  with  the 
Romans  provided  the  Persian  king  Chosroes  I 
with  a  pretext  for  beginning  the  so-called  Second 
Persian  War,  in  which  Alamundarus  took  part. 
For  some  ten  years  after  this  war  he  fought  with 
his  Ghassänid  adversary  Arethas,  but  finally  was 
defeated  and  killed.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life 
he  apparently  received  subsidies  from  Justinian 
I.  Although  Alamundarus  married  a  Christian 
woman,  Hind,  the  daughter  of  Arethas,  king  of 
Rinda,  he  was  a  pagan  in  word  and  deed.  If  he 
was  converted  to  Christianity  ca.513,  as  claimed 
by  some  ecclesiastical  historians  such  as  Theodore 
Lector,  his  conversion  was  of  short  duration. 

ut.  G.  Rothstein,  Die  Dynastie  der  Lahmiden  in  al-Hira 
(Berlin  1899;  rp.  Hildesheim  1968)  71-87.  -t.A.Sh. 

ALAMUNDARUS  (al-Mundhir),  son  of  the  Ghas- 
sänid  king  Arethas  and  his  successor  as  supreme 
phylarch  and  king  of  the  Arab  foederati  (569- 
582).  Like  his  father  before  him,  he,  too,  distin- 
guished  himself  in  the  wars  of  the  period  and  also 
as  an  arbiter  in  the  Monophysite  controversies. 
He  participated  in  the  campaign  of  580  against 
the  Persians,  during  which  disagreements  devel- 


oped  between  him  and  the  Byz.  commanders.  On 
two  occasions,  in  570  and  in  580,  he  captured 
Hlra,  the  capital  of  his  Larhmid  adversaries,  in 
two  lightning  campaigns.  In  580  he  was  received 
by  Tiberios  I  in  Constantinople  and  was  allowed 
to  wear  a  crown  instead  of  a  coronet  or  a  band. 
Throughout  his  career,  he  tried  to  settle  religious 
differences  between  the  Monophysites  and  the 
Chalcedonians  and  also  within  the  ranks  of  the 
Monophysites.  In  the  quarrel  between  two  Mon- 
ophysite  leaders,  Paul  the  Black,  the  Monophysite 
patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  Jacob  Baradaeus,  he 
took  the  side  of  Paul.  His  Monophysite  persuasion 
was  not  well  received  in  Constantinople.  Justin  II 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  arrest  him,  but  the  two 
were  later  reconciled.  Emp.  Maurice,  however, 
treacherously  had  him  arrested  and  exiled  to  Sic- 
ily.  Like  his  father,  he  was  both  patriäios  and 
gloriosissimus. 

lit.  Nöldeke,  Die  Ghassânischen  Fürslen  23-30.  Goubert, 
Byz.  avant  l’Islam  1:249—57.  W.H.C.  Frend,  The  Rise  of  the 
Monophysite  Mouement  (Cambridge  1979)  327—31. 

-I.A.Sh. 

ALANS  (’AAai'oí)  were  known  in  the  West  from 
the  ìst  C.  a.d.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  regarded 
them  not  as  an  ethnic  entity,  but  rather  as  ubiq- 
uitous  groups  of  professional  warriors  (cavalry- 
men)  who  practiced  ritual  adoption  and  used  an 
East  Iranìan  idiom  as  their  lingua  franca.  Some 
of  them  took  part  in  the  exploits  of  the  Goths, 
Huns,  and  Vandals,  fought  at  the  battle  of  Adri- 
anople,  and  eventually  settled  in  North  Africa, 
Italy,  and  Gaul.  Others  became  foederati;  Aspar 
was  reportedly  of  Alan  origin. 

Later  sources  distinguish  two  groups,  the 
mountain  Alans  and  the  steppe  Alans.  The  for- 
mer,  the  Alans  proper,  lived  in  the  northern  Cau- 
casus,  between  the  Terek,  Bol’soj  Zelencuk,  and 
Argun  rivers.  Both  groups  were  either  subjects  or 
associates  of  the  Khazar  state  or  Byz.;  Justintan 
II  sent  an  embassy  to  Alania  (as  the  country  is 
called  by  Theophanes  the  Confessor)  seeking  an 
alliance  against  the  Arabs.  Patr.  Nicholas  I  Mys- 
tikos  dispatched  several  church  missions  to  the 
Alans,  and  between  914  and  916  Peter,  arch- 
bishop  of  Alania,  was  active  there.  The  remains 
of  churches  in  Byz.  style,  dated  to  the  ìoth  C., 
have  been  discovered  in  the  region.  In  the  i3th 
C.  Theodore  of  Alania  sent  a  report  on  his  flock. 
Kulakovskij’s  attempt  to  locate  the  metropolis  of 
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V icina  in  Alania  is  erroneous  (V.  Laurent,  EO  38 
[ i  939]  91  —  103).  The  only  known  Chrisdan  Alan 
inscription  (of  the  1  oth- 1 2th  C.,  in  a  Greek  script) 
was  discovered  on  the  Bol’soj  Zelencuk. 

In  the  1  nh  C.  Alans  served  as  Byz.  mercenaries. 
In  the  early  1461  C.  Andronikos  II  settled  a  10,000- 
strong  contingent  of  Alan  men  with  their  wives 
and  children  in  Asia  Minor  to  use  against  the 
Turks,  but  they  were  unsuccessful;  their  opera- 
tion  against  the  Catalan  Grand  Company  in  1305 
was  no  more  fortunate.  The  Byz.  made  no  clear 
dìstinction  between  Alans,  Abchasians,  and  Geor- 
gians,  even  though  John  Tzetzes  boasted  that  he 
knew  how  to  address  the  Alans  in  their  language. 
In  the  ìith  C.  the  Georgian  princess  Maria  was 
consistently  called  Maria  of  “Alania.” 

LIT.  B.  Bachrach,  A  History  of  the  Alans  ìn  the  West  (Min- 
neapolis  1973).  Ju.  Kulakovskij,  Alany  po  svedenijam  klassi- 
íeskich  i  vizantijskich  pisatelej  (Kiev  1899).  V.A.  Kuznecov, 
Alanija  v  X-XIII  vv.  (Ordzonikidze  1971).  K.G.  Doguzov, 
Vizantijsko-aLanskie  otnotenija  (VI-Xll  w.)  (Tbiüsi  1987). 

-O.P. 

ALARIC  (’AAópi^oç),  Visigothic  ruler  (395-410); 
born  Danube  region  between  365  and  370,  died 
Consentia  in  Bruttium  in  410.  Leader  of  a  Gothic 
contingent  in  394  at  the  battle  of  the  Frigidus 
against  the  usurper  Eugenius,  Alaric  chafed  un- 
der  the  leadership  of  Gainas  and,  offended  that 
he  had  not  been  made  magUter  militum,  broke  with 
Roman  rule.  Under  Alaric  the  Visigoths  rose  in 
revolt  and  devastated  Moesia,  Macedonia,  and 
Thrace,  advancing  close  to  the  walls  of  Constan- 
tinople.  Alaric  descended  into  Thessaly  and  then 
into  southern  Greece  (396-97).  Twice  Stilicho 
had  the  Visigoths  at  his  mercy,  but  both  times  he 
withdrew,  probably  for  political  reasons.  Alaric 
was  granted  the  title  of  magister  militum  of  Iilyri- 
cum  and  retreated  to  the  north.  In  401  he  invaded 
Italy  but  was  driven  out  by  Stilicho  the  next  year. 
He  may  have  formed  a  plan  with  Stilicho  to  detach 
Illyricum  from  the  empire  but  this  came  to  naught. 
In  408  Alaric  again  began  to  threaten  Rome, 
causing  the  Roman  senate  to  agree  to  pay  him 
compensation.  The  murder  of  Stilicho  rendered 
Italy  defenseless,  and  Alaric  marched  on  Rome, 
driven  as  he  said  by  divine  impulse  (Sokr.  HE 
7.10).  Alaric  demanded  that  Venetia,  Noricum, 
and  Dalmatia  be  ceded  to  him;  when  this  was 
refused  he  set  up  the  pretender  Attalus  against 
Honorius.  After  this  too  failed  to  secure  conces- 


sions,  Alaric  occupied  Rome  and  sacked  it  on  14 
(G.  Wirth,  LMA  1:271)  or  24  Aug.  410,  sending 
a  shock  of  horror  through  the  civilized  world, 
reflected,  among  others,  by  Augustine  in  The  City 
of  God  (1.7).  Alaric  sought  to  cross  to  Sicily  but 
his  ships  were  wrecked  in  a  storm.  He  died  soon 
after.  The  story  told  by  Jordanes  ( Getica  par.  158) 
of  his  burial  in  the  bottom  of  the  Busento  River, 
when  all  the  grave  diggers  were  executed  lest  they 
divulge  the  whereabouts  of  immense  treasure,  is 
legendary. 

lit.  Bury,  LRE  1:109-11,  160-63,  174-85.  Thompson, 
Romans  and  Barbarians  43-45-  N.I.  Golubcova,  “Italija  v 
nacale  V  veka  i  vtoríenie  Alaricha  v  Rim,"  VDI  (1949)  no.4, 
62-74.  -T.E.G. 

ALBANIA,  CAUCASIAN  (’AX/3cma,  Arm.  At- 
uank'),  region  northeast  of  Armenia  and  east  of 
Iberia  between  the  Kur  River,  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  the  Caucasus  range.  From  the  ìst  to  the  6th 
C.  it  formed  an  independent  kingdom  with  its 
own  language  and  literature,  now  lost.  It  was 
evangelized  from  Armenia  in  the  461  C.  (pseudo- 
P'awstos  Buzand  3.5—6),  whence  it  also  received 
its  alphabet  in  the  next  century  (Koriwn,  Life  of 
Mashtots,  ed.  K.  Maksoudian  [Delmar,  N.Y.,  1985] 
7of;  pt.2,  p.40).  It  remained  within  the  orbit  of 
the  Armenian  church,  although  it  disputed  the 
marchlands  south  of  the  Kur  with  the  Arsacids. 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  (Amm.Marc.  18:6.22; 
19:2.3)  mentions  Albania  as  an  ally  of  Persia  against 
the  Romans  in  359,  a  position  confirmed  by  the 
Armenian  sources  for  369-70  (pseudo-P'awstos 
Buzand  5.4.13).  Around  510  the  Sasanians  sup- 
pressed  the  Albanian  monarchy  and  the  country 
was  ruled  by  a  manpan  residing  at  Partaw.  In  628 
Herakleios  installed  the  Mihranid  dynasty  of 
Gardman  in  Albania;  it  remained  in  power  under 
Arab  suzerainty  until  821,  when  Albania  ceased 
to  exist  as  an  autonomous  Christian  principality. 

lit.  R.  Hewsen,  “Ethno-History  and  the  Armenian  In- 
fluence  upon  the  Caucasian  Albanians,”  Classical  Armenian 
Culture  (Chico,  Calif.,  1982)  27-40.  K.V.  Trever,  Ocerhi  po 
istorii  i  kul’ture  Kavkazskoj  Albanii  (Moscow-Leningrad  1959). 

-N.G.G. 

ALBANIANS  ('Ahfianoí),  also  Arbanitai,  an  eth- 
nic  group  the  origin  of  which  is  enigmatic.  At- 
tempts  to  connect  medieval  Albanians  with  those 
described  by  Ptolemy  (e.g.,  E.  Lange-Kowal,  Zeit- 
schrift  für  Balkanologie  18  [1982]  136)  do  not  pro- 
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vide  sufficient  evidence;  Byz.  texts  begin  to  men- 
tion  them  only  from  the  nth  C.,  and  even  these 
texts  are  open  to  question  (E.  Vranouse,  Symmeikta 
2  [1970]  207-54). 

Hypothetically,  we  can  assume  that  the  Alban- 
ians  were  descendants  of  the  ancient  Illyrians  (see 
Illyricum)  who  survived  the  period  of  barbarian 
invasions  and,  by  the  1  ìth  C.,  occupied  Arbanon, 
a  mountainous  valley  of  the  Shltumbi  River  (A. 
Ducellier,  TM  3  [1968]  353-68)  that  formed  a 
part  of  the  theme  of  Dyrrachion.  The  region 
was  populated  by  a  predominantly  pastoral  peo- 
ple.  By  the  1 3th  C.  the  Albanians  had  spread  far 
from  this  area;  George  Akropolites  mentions  the 
phrourion  Rroia  (Albanian  Kruje)  as  a  part  of  Al- 
banon. 

In  the  i4th  C.  many  Albanian  nobles  settled  in 
different  parts  of  Epiros:  notable  among  them 
were  Charles  Topia  (“princeps  Albaniae,”  1359- 
92)  in  Dyrrachion,  John  Spata  in  Arta,  Balsa  Bal- 
Sic  in  Avlon,  and  the  Rastriotì  in  Kroia.  In  Kroia 
the  local  lord,  Sranderbeg,  was  able  to  defeat  the 
Ottomans,  but  soon  after  his  death  the  Ottomans 
completed  their  occupation  of  Albania.  Dyrra- 
chion,  taken  by  the  Venedans  from  Charles  Topia 
in  1392,  was  evacuated  by  them  in  1501.  By  the 
early  i4th  C.  bands  of  Albanians  had  also  spread 
into  Thessaly.  Around  1350  the  despotes  Manuel 
Kantakouzenos  transplanted  a  large  number  of 
Albanians  to  the  Morea  to  serve  as  soldiers  and 
farmers  in  the  depopulated  peninsula;  yet  an- 
other  wave  of  Albanians  arrived  in  the  Morea 
during  the  despotate  of  Theodore  I  Palaiologos 
(Zakythinos,  Despotat  101—05). 

lit.  G.  Stadtinüller,  “Forschungen  zur  albanischen 
Frühgeschichte,”  Archiirum  Europae  Ceniro-Onenlalis  7  (1941) 
i-ig6.  S.  Islami,  K.  Frashëri,  Historia  e  Shqipënsë,  vol.  1 
(Tirana  1959).  S.  Pollo,  A.  Puto,  The  History  of  Albania  (Lon- 
don-Boston  1974).  A.  Ducellier,  La  façade  maritime  de  l’Albanie 
au  Moyen  Âge  (Thessalonike  1981).  Idem,  L’Albame  entre 
Bymnce  et  Venise,  Xe-XVe  siècles  (London  1987).  -O.P. 


ALBERTINI  TABLETS,  33  documents  written 
in  Latin  on  cedarwood  tablets  and  dating  to  the 
Vandal  period  (493-96);  found  on  an  estate  in 
the  Jabal  Mrata  south  of  Theveste,  they  are  named 
after  their  first  editor.  All  but  three  of  the  docu- 
ments  constitute  deeds  of  sale  involving  parcels 
of  land  under  the  category  of  culturae  Mancianae, 
which  formed  part  of  the  fundus  Tuletianos  and 


potentially  neighboring/tíndi.  The  estate  was  owned 
by  a  landlord,  Flavius  Geminius  Catullinus,  flamen 
perpetuus,  probably  in  absentia,  but  was  evidently 
maintained  by  three  brothers,  Geminius  Felix, 
Geminius  Cresconius,  and  Geminius  Januarius, 
possibly  relatives  of  Catullinus,  acting  in  capacities 
akin  to  the  conductores  of  the  Roman  period.  The 
reason  for  this  rash  of  sales  is  not  evident  in  the 
documents,  but  involved  the  purchase  by  the 
Geminii  brothers  of  scattered  plots,  for  rather  low 
prices,  from  tenants  of  the  estate  (most  of  whom 
carry  the  family  name  of  Julius,  suggesting  that 
they  formed  a  single  clan).  It  is  evident  from  the 
deeds  that  it  was  the  use  of  the  plots  and  the 
ownership  of  the  trees  (mostly  olive,  but  also  fig, 
almond,  and  pistachio)  and  other  crops  cultivated 
on  the  plots,  and  not  the  plots  of  land  themselves 
that  were  being  sold. 

Cultura  Manciana  was  a  land  tenure  arrange- 
ment,  originally  established  under  the  terms  of  a 
Roman-period  lex  Manciana  (evidently  only  in  ef- 
fect  in  Africa),  in  which  lease  or  usage  rights  ( usus 
proprius)  to  uncultivated  land  ( subseciua )  on  an 
estate  was  granted  in  perpetuity  to  an  individual 
(colonus/possessor)  by  the  owner  in  exchange  for 
shares  of  the  crop.  This  arrangement  is  thought 
to  have  been  designed  to  extend  cultivation  on 
estates  through  a  system  of  tenancy.  From  the 
Albertini  Tablets,  however,  it  would  appear  that 
the  predominant  form  of  landholding  on  the  es- 
tate  of  Catullinus  was  a  Mancian  tenure,  suggest- 
ing  that  even  primary  parts  of  estates  in  Africa 
may  have  been  brought  into  cultivation  under  the 
Mancian  system.  The  tablets  likewise  suggest  that 
this  system  was  left  essentially  untouched  by  the 
Vandals. 

In  terms  of  agriculture,  the  tablets  reveal  con- 
tinued  arboriculture,  particularly  olive  cultivation, 
as  well  as  continued  practice  of  floodwater  farm- 
ing  technology  along  the  Saharan  frontier.  The 
Albertini  Tablets  also  provide  vaiuable  informa- 
tion  on  Vandal  and  early  Byz.  coinage  and  mon- 
etary  values  (P.  Grierson,  JRS  49  [1959]  73-80) 
as  well  as  late  Latin  grammar,  phonetics,  and  legal 
and  agricultural  terminology. 

ed.  C.  Courtois,  L.  Leschi,  C.  Perrat,  and  C.  Saumagne, 
Tablettes  Albertini  (Paris  1952). 

lit.  J.  Lambert,  “Les  Tablettes  Albertini,”  Revue  Afri- 
caine  97  (1953)  196-225.  J.  Percival,  “Culturae  Mancianae: 
Field  Patterns  in  the  Albertini  Tablets,”  in  The  Ancient 
Historian  and  his  Materials  (Westmead  1975)  213-17.  C.R. 
Whíttaker,  "Land  and  Labour  in  North  Africa,”  Klio  60 
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(1978)  358—60.  D.J.  Mattingly,  “Oüve  Cultivation  and  the 
Albertini  Tablels,”  Africa-Romana  6  (Sassari  1988)  403—15. 

-R.B.H. 

ALBERT  OF  AACHEN,  canon;  i2th-C.  Crn- 
sader  historian  (the  name  is  indicated  only  in  two 
later  MSS).  Although  he  never  traveled  to  the 
Levant,  Albert  authored  in  Latin  the  JerusaUm 
History  ( Historia  Hierosolymitana),  the  most  detailed 
contemporary  account  of  the  First  Crusade  (books 
1-6)  and  the  Crusader  kingdom’s  early  years 
(books  7-12).  He  likely  began  writing  before  1119 
(possibly  as  early  as  1 100-01;  events  of  1 109-1 1 
are  dated  one  year  too  early).  He  probably  wrote 
book  12  (events  of  1111  —  19)  'n  *he  1120S  and 
certainly  before  ca.1140  or  1150  (date  of  the 
earliest  MSS:  Rnoch,  infra  14-18);  it  contains 
apparently  unfinished  material.  Albert  enthusi- 
astically  but  uncritically  exploited  the  Gesta 
Francorum,  oral  reports  of  fellow  Lotharingians, 
whom  he  lionizes,  and  possibly  also  lost  sources, 
including  an  early  form  of  Richard  the  Pilgrim’s 
Chanson  d’Antioche.  Although  Albert’s  reliabil- 
ity  has  been  challenged,  his  data  on  the  Hungar- 
ians,  Pechenegs,  and  Byz.  (bk.i,  chs.  6-14)  ap- 
pear  accurate  (J.  Ralic,  Beogradski  Universitet,  Zbomik 
filozofskog fakulteta  10.1  [1968]  183—91).  He  treats 
the  relations  of  Alexios  I  Romnenos  with  Peter 
the  Hermit  (bk.i,  chs.  13-15,  22),  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  (bk.2),  and  Bohemund  I  (bk.g,  ch.37, 
47;  bk.  10,  chs.  40-45)  as  well  as  a  Turkish  attack 
on  Byz.  territory  (bk.  12,  ch.15). 

ed.  RHC  Occid.  4  (1879)  265-713.  Germ.  tr.  H.  Hefele, 
Geschichte  des  ersten  Kreuzzugs,  2  vols.  (Jena  1923). 

lit.  P.  Knoch,  Studien  zu  Albert  von  Aachen  (Stuttgart 
1966).  Zaborov,  Krest.  poch.  1 1 1  —  19.  -M.McC. 

ALBOIN  (’AA/îoîoç),  Lombard  king;  born  Pan- 
nonia?,  died  Verona  28  June  572.  Circa  565, 
Alboin  succeeded  his  father  Audoin  as  king  of 
the  Lombards  in  Noricum  and  Pannonia.  In  567, 
in  alliance  with  the  Avars,  Alboin  destroyed  the 
Gepids,  slew  their  king  Cunimund,  and  married 
his  daughter  Rosamund.  On  2  Apr.  568,  allegedly 
at  the  invitation  of  Narses,  Alboin  left  with  his 
people  for  Italy,  arriving  in  May  569.  It  is  unlikely 
that  Alboin  entered  Italy  with  the  complicity  of 
some  Byz.  authorities  (Schmidt,  infra  588f).  By 
Sept.  569,  aided  by  some  Herulians,  Rugians, 
Gepids,  Alans,  and  Saxons,  Alboin  conquered 


Aquileia,  Cividale,  Venetia,  and  Lombardy.  He 
entered  Milan  on  3  Sept.  569,  easily  overran  Tus- 
cany,  Piedmont,  and  regions  of  Spoleto  and 
Benevento  (including  Treviso,  Vicenza,  Verona, 
Brescia,  and  Bergamo),  crossed  the  Po  in  570, 
and  took  Pavia  and  Verona  in  572.  Alboin  estab- 
lished  himself  in  the  former  palace  of  Theodoric; 
in  autumn  569  or  early  570  he  was  proclaimed 
dominus  Italiae  at  Milan.  Alboin  personified  the 
valor  and  ethic  of  a  warring  society  and  had 
greater  military  than  administrative  ability.  He 
capitalized  on  Justin  II's  preoccupation  with  other 
frontiers  and  the  inadequacy  of  Byz.  garrisons  in 
Italy  and  started  the  process  whereby  Byz.  control 
of  Italy  dissoIved.  His  chamberlain  Peredeo  slew 
him,  possibly  in  league  with  Alboin’s  vengeful  wife 
Rosamund. 

lit.  P.  Delogu  in  Storia  d'Itaha,  ed.  G.  Galasso  (Turin 
1980)  1:10-17.  T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  Her  Invaders  553- 
600  (Oxford  1895;  rp.  New  York  1967)  5:137—71.  L, 
Schmidt,  Die  Ostgermanen 2  (Munich  1941;  rp.  Munich  1060) 
539-42,  582-95.  -W.E.K. 

ALCHEMY  (xv/tteíûf  or  yrjTtefa).  The  “sacred  art” 
of  the  transmutation  of  metals  into  gold  or  silver 
was,  in  Byz.,  a  continuation  of  older  Mesopota- 
mian  and  Egyptian  traditions  of  coloring  or  mak- 
ing  alloys  of  cheaper  materials  so  that  they  wrould 
be  accepted  as  more  expensive  ones.  Sometimes 
the  writings  of  the  alchemists  are  composed  of 
simple  recipes  for  achieving  tinctures,  confusions 
of  metals,  and  other  chemical  effects,  but  often 
they  are  expressed  in  an  allegorical  mode  infused 
with  philosophical,  religious,  or  astrological  im- 
agery  that  reflects  their  mystical  nature,  which  is 
almost  completely  irrelevant  to  the  perceptible 
world. 

These  two  tendencies  are  clearly  visible  in  the 
earliest  Byz.  alchemical  texts,  of  the  early  4th  C.; 
the  papyri  of  Leiden  and  of  Stockholm  contain 
recipes  for  imitating  gold,  silver,  precious  stones, 
and  purple  dye,  while  some  of  the  surviving  Greek 
treatises  of  Zosimos  of  Panopolis  (3rd/4th  C.)  are 
primarily  allegorical  visions  in  which  the  trans- 
mutation  of  base  metals  into  gold  or  silver  is 
represented  as  a  religious  act  whereby  the  adept 
ascends  a  series  óf  ladders  leading  to  the  accom- 
plishment  of  his  goal.  Other  treatises  ascribed  to 
Zosimos  in  Greek,  while  still  mystical,  are  more 
closely  connected  to  actual  chemical  operations 
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and  describe  the  apparatus  necessary  for  their 
execution;  preserved  under  his  name  in  Syriac 
are  many  practical  recipes  and  a  description  of 
alchemical  ingredients  with  indications  of  where 
they  can  be  found  (M.  Berthelot,  La  chimie  au 
moyen  âge,  vol.  2  [Paris  1893;  rp.  Osnabrüclc- 
Amsterdam  1967]  210—66,  297-308).  Many  other 
tracts  of  Zosimos  are  preserved  in  Arabic  trans- 
lations  (Sezgin,  GAS  4:73-77;  M.  Ullmann,  Die 
Natur-  und  Geheimwissenschaften  im  Islam  [Leiden 
,972]  160-63). 

Indeed,  early  Byz.  and  Syrian  alchemy,  in  com- 
bination  with  some  material  from  Iran  and  India, 
is  the  foundation  for  the  rich  alchemical  tradition 
in  Arabic,  which  in  turn  inspired  western  Europe 
from  the  ìith  C.  onward.  Much  remains  to  be 
discovered  in  this  vast  literature  in  Syriac,  Arabic, 
Persian,  and  Latin  that  is  relevant  to  the  history 
of  Byz.  science.  The  summary  accounts  given  by 
Sezgin  ( supra ,  77—1 1 1)  and  Ullmann  ( supra ,  163- 
91)  reveal  the  existence  of  works  falsely  attributed 
to  Apollonios  of  Tyana;  a  Kitäb  al-Habîb  (Book 
of  the  Beloved),  which  had  a  Byz.  original;  many 
versions  of  Greek  and  Syriac  treatises  associated 
with  the  names  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Hermes; 
and  Arabic  translations  of  the  alchemical  works 
of  Stephen  of  Alexandria,  Emp.  Herakleios,  and 
Marianos  the  Monk  (Lat.  Morienus). 

Works  surviving  in  Greek  of  early  Byz.  alchemy 
(4th~7th  C.)  include  the  commentary  on  pseudo- 
Demokritos  by  Synesios  of  Cyrene,  apparently 
composed  before  389;  the  commentary  on  Zosi- 
mos  composed  by  Olympiodoros  (either  the  early 
5th-C.  historian  or— -more  probably — the  6th-C. 
philosopher);  On  the  Sacred  Art  by  Pelagios  the 
Philosopher  and  On  the  Divine  Art  by  John  the 
Archpriest,  who  both  use  Zosimos;  the  mystical 
treatise  On  the  Mahing  of  Gold  by  Stephen  of  Al- 
exandria;  two  compilations,  that  of  “the  Chris- 
tian”  and  an  anonymous  one,  both  of  which  cite 
Stephen;  and  the  four  alchemical  poems  ascribed 
to  Heliodoros,  Theophrastos,  Hierotheos,  and 
Archelaos.  AU  of  these  texts  and  some  anonymous 
compendia  of  recipes  were  included  in  a  collection 
made  in,  perhaps,  the  late  gth  or  early  ìoth  C. 
and  dedicated  to  a  certain  Theodore.  A  primary 
descendant  of  this  is  the  unfortunately  mutilated 
Venice,  Bib.  Marc.  299,  probably  of  the  ìoth  C. 
It  includes  formulas  and  explanatory  texts  for  the 
transmutation  of  metals,  astrological  diagrams 


purporting  to  show  the  heavenly  taxis  that  allows 
the  making  of  gold,  and  alembics  and  other  ap- 
paratus  for  heating  and  distilling  liquids.  The  MS 
was  evidently  still  in  use  in  the  i4th  C.  when  other 
drawings  were  added  (Furlan,  Marciana  4: 1 1—15). 
Expanded  versions  of  the  collection  are  found  in 
Paris,  B.N.  gr.  2325  (i3th  C.)  and  B.N.  gr.  2327 
(1478). 

This  last  MS  opens  with  a  most  significant  con- 
tribution  to  alchemical  literature,  the  letter  On 
How  to  Make  Gold  addressed  by  Michael  Psellos 
to  Patr.  Michael  I  Reroularios  in  ca.  1045/6  (J. 
Grosdidier  de  Matons,  TM  6  [1976]  329O.  In  it 
he  argues  that  the  transmutation  of  one  element 
into  another  is  perfectly  natural  and  then  gives  a 
series  of  recipes  for  manufacturing  “gold,”  debas- 
ing  it,  and  extracting  it  from  sand.  Later  in  his 
career  Psellos  attacked  the  unfortunate  patriarch 
for  having  been  such  a  good  student  ( CMAG  6:73— 

89)- 

The  final  two  authors  under  whose  names  al- 
chemical  treatises  have  been  transmitted  are  Kos- 
mas  the  Monk  (who  postdates  Psellos)  and  Nike- 
phoros  Blemmydes,  both  of  whom  wrote  collections 
of  recipes.  But  in  southern  Italy  a  Latin  alchemical 
treatise  was  translated  into  Greek  already  by  the 
early  i4th  C.;  the  anonymous  text,  edited  by  C.O. 
Zuretti  ( CMAG  7),  refers  to  Arnold  of  Villanova. 
Some  other  fragments  of  the  alchemical  works  of 
Arnold  of  Villanova  appear  in  a  i5th-C.  MS, 
Paris,  B.N.  gr.  2327.  The  Semita  recta  (Straight 
Path)  falsely  ascribed  to  Albertus  Magnus  is  found 
in  Paris,  B.N.  gr.  2419,  perhaps  translated  into 
Greek  by  the  scribe  George  Midiates  in  the  1460S. 

The  creative  period  of  Byz.  alchemy  was  the 
4th— yth  C.,  though  the  art  continued  to  be  stud- 
ied  and  presumably  practiced  until  the  fall  of 
Constantinople.  Unlike  astronomy,  astrology, 
mathematics,  and  medicine,  however,  Byz.  al- 
chemy  seems  barely  to  have  been  enriched  by 
translation  from  Lhe  Arabic,  thougli  theie  aie 
some  traces  of  eastern  influence  in  the  treatise 
from  the  i4th-C.  codex  Holkham  gr.  290,  now  in 
the  Bodleian  (ed.  O.  Lagercrantz,  CMAG  3),  and 
in  the  work  of  Kosmas.  The  few  treatises  trans- 
lated  from  the  Latin  texts  influenced  by  the  Ar- 
abic  science  were  available  only  in  Italy. 

ed.  Collection  des  anciens  alchimisles  grecs,  ed.  M.  Benhelot, 
C.E.  Ruelle,  3  vols.  (Paris  1887-88).  Stephen  of  Alexan- 
dria — ed.  l.L.  Ideler  in  PhysMedGr  2:199-253;  see  also  R. 
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Romano  in  SBNG  87-95.  Neliodon  carmina  quattuor,  ed.  G. 
Goidschmidt  (Giessen  1923).  Catalogue  des  manuscrits  alchi- 
miques  grecs ,  8  vols.  (Brusseis  1924-32).  Les  alchimistes  grecs, 
ed.  R.  Halleux,  vol.  1  (Paris  1981). 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  2:279-84.  R.  Halleux,  Les  textes  alchi- 
miques  (Turnhout  1979).  -D.P.,  A.C. 

ALEMANNI  (’AA .otfj.avoí),  the  Latin  term  for  an 
amalgamation  of  a  number  of  smaller  Germanic 
tribes,  including  a  segment  of  the  Suevi.  After 
some  conflicts  with  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  ^rd 
C.,  Alemanni  concentrated  in  the  area  between 
the  Upper  Danube  and  middle  Rhíne.  Relations 
with  the  native  Roman  population  were  fre- 
quently  hostile.  In  457  the  Alemanni  invaded  Italy 
and  later  threatened  Noricum.  Following  their 
defeat  by  Clovis  (497?),  some  Alemanni  escaped 
to  Raetia  to  settle,  after  ca.500,  south  of  Lake 
Constance  under  the  protection  of  Theodoric 
the  Great.  Paganism  remained  widespread  among 
the  Alemanni  until  the  late  6th  C.  They  were 
eventually  absorbed  into  the  Frankish  kingdom. 

Coptic  bronze  vessels,  Italian  glass  and  ceram- 
ics,  and  a  Byz.  pectoral  cross  found  in  Alemanni 
graves  indicate  some  economic  and  cultural  links 
with  the  Mediterranean  in  the  5th  to  7th  C.  The 
Byz.  historians  Prokopios  and  Agathias  con- 
sidered  the  Alemanni  akin  to  the  Germanoi;  ac- 
cording  to  H.  Ditten  ( StBalc  10  [1975]  73—86), 
their  name  was  distorted  by  later  copyists  and 
rendered  Albanoi.  After  a  period  of  absence  from 
the  sources,  the  name  reappears  in  the  Souda 
(corrupted  as  Albanoi)  and  in  many  authors  of  the 
ìith  to  i5th  C.  in  reference  to  the  Germans, 
whereas  the  term  Germanoi  sometimes  meant 
French.  When  Alexios  III  concluded  a  truce  with 
Henry  VI  of  Germany,  a  new  tax  called  alamani- 
kon  was  introduced  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Germans. 

lit.  Thompson,  Romans  ís?  Barbarians  29-37.  L.  Musset, 
The  Germamc  Inuasions  (London  1985)  80-83.  R.  Christlein, 
Die  Alamannen 2  (Stuttgart-Aalen  1979).  H.  Ditten,  “  ‘Ger- 
mannen’  und  ‘Alamannen’  ìn  antiken  und  byzantinischen 
Quellen,”  BBA  52  (1985)  20—31.  -R.B.H. 

ALEPPO.  See  Berroia:  Berroia  in  Syria. 

ALEXANDER,  bishop  of  Alexandria  (from  313); 
born  Alexandria  ca.250,  died  there  18  April  328. 
His  first  task  as  bishop  was  to  deal  with  the  Mele- 
tian  Schism.  Most  of  his  reign,  however,  was 
concerned  with  his  major  adversary,  Arius.  Al- 


though  condemned  and  excommunicated  by  a 
synod  convened  by  Alexander  ca.321,  Arius  re- 
fused  to  abandon  his  teaching.  This  led  to  the 
convocation  of  the  First  Council  of  Nicaea  (325) 
in  which  Alexander,  accompanied  by  his  deacon 
Athanasios  (future  bishop  of  Alexandria),  played 
an  important  role.  Of  his  voluminous  correspon- 
dence,  only  three  letters  survive.  In  these  he  re- 
veals  himself  as  an  active  and  persistent  supporter 
of  the  Orthodox  position  concerning  the  Son’s 
perfect  consubstantiality  and  eternal  generation 
from  the  Father.  Fragments  of  sermons  ascribed 
to  him  are  also  preserved  in  Coptic  and  Syriac. 

ed.  Letters — ed.  H.G.  Opitz,  Athanasius’  Werke  (Berlin 
1934)  3.1:  6-11,  19-31.  W.  Schneemelcher,  “Der  Sermo 
'de  anima  ei  corpore,’  ”  in  FesLschrift  für  G.  Dehn  (Neu- 
kirchen  1957)  119-43.  O.  Perler,  “Recherches  sur  le  Peri 
Pascha  de  Méliton,”  RSR  51  (1963)  407-21. 

lit.  G.  Loeschcke,  “Zur  Chronoiogie  der  beiden  grossen 
antiarianischen  Schreiben  des  Alexander  von  Alexan- 
drien,”  ZKirch  31  (1910)  584-86.  V.C.  de  Clercq,  Ossius  of 
Cordoya  (Washington,  D.C.,  1954)  189-206.  B.  Pheidas, 
“A!exandros  Alexandreias  kai  hai  dyo  enkyklioi  epistolai 
autou,"  Antidoron  pneumaúhon.  Timetikos  tomos  Gerasimou  lo. 
Komdare  (Alhens  1981)  518—42.  -A.P. 


ALEXANDER,  emperor  (11  May  912—6  June 
913);  born  Constantinople  ca.870,  died  Constan- 
tinople.  The  youngest  son  of  Basil  I  and  Eudohia 
Ingerina,  according  to  the  vita  of  St.  Basil  the 
Younger,  Alexander  was  co-emperor  with  his 
brother  Leo  VI  from  879.  During  Leo’s  reign 
Alexander  was  at  odds  with  his  brother  and  was 
even  suspected  of  plotting  against  him.  After  as- 
cending  the  throne,  Alexander  demoted  Leo’s 
assistants  (Himerios  was  imprisoned),  possibly  de- 
posed  Patr.  Euthymios,  and  reinstated  Nicholas 
I  Mystiros.  Zoe  Rarbonopsina  was  expelled  from 
the  palace.  Alexander’s  administration  had  to  face 
assaults  from  two  directions:  the  Arabs  attacked 
the  area  under  the  control  of  Melias,  and  Symeon 
of  Bulcaria  apparently  invaded  Byz.  before 
Alexander’s  death.  R.  Jenkins  (SBN  7  [1953]  389- 
93)  hypothesizes  that  an  Arab  embassy  was  sent 
to  Constantinople  during  Alexander’s  reign.  Both 
the  author  of  the  vita  of  Euthymios  and  chroni- 
clers  are  hostile  toward  Alexander  and  represent 
him  as  lecherous  and  lazy.  A  mosaic  portrait  of 
Alexander  is  preserved  in  the  north  gallery  of 
Hagia  Sophia  in  Constantinople  (P.A.  Under- 
wood,  E.J.W.  Hawkins,  DOP  15  [1961]  187-217)- 
Coinage  reflects  Alexander’s  bad  relations  with 
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Alexander.  Portrait  of  the  emperor;  mosaic,  9L2-913. 
North  gallery  of  Hagia  Sophia,  Istanbul. 


Leo  VI:  Leo’s  son,  Constantine  VII,  although 
titular  emperor  from  908,  does  not  share  the 
reverse  of  Alexander’s  solidi.  Rather,  his  place  is 
taken  by  John  the  Baptist  shown  crowning  Alex- 
ander,  the  fìrst  depiction  of  coronation  by  a  sacred 
figure  (C.  Jolivet-Lévy,  Byzantion  57  [1987]  447O. 

lit.  L’.  Rarlin-Hayter,  “The  Emperor  Alexander’s  Bad 
Name,”  Speculum  44  (1969)  585-96.  H.  Grégoire,  “Un 
captif  arabe  à  la  cour  de  í’Empereur  Alexandre,”  Byzantion 
7  (1932)  666-73.  -A.K„  A.C. 

ALEXANDER  III,  pope  (from  Sept.  1 159);  born 
Siena  between  1 100  and  1 105,  died  Rome  30  Aug. 
1181.  While  a  cardinal  Alexander  had  favored  a 
pro-Norman  policy;  therefore,  his  election  to  the 
papacy  was  opposed  by  Fredericr  I  Barbarossa, 
who  supported  several  antipopes  and  forced 


Alexander  to  seek  refuge  in  France.  There  the 
pontiff  tried  to  organize  an  anti-German  coalition, 
but  the  French  king  Louis  VII  was  indifferent  to 
this  plan.  Alexander  eagerly  negotiated  with  Emp. 
Manuel  I.  In  1161  Cardinal  William  of  Pavia  sent 
a  letter  to  Manuel  asking  him  to  recognize  Alex- 
ander  and  complaining  that  “the  barbarians”  had 
usurped  the  imperial  throne.  These  negotiations 
became  known  in  Frederick’s  camp,  where  Alex- 
ander  was  accused  of  making  an  alliance  with  the 
emperor.  In  1167  Manuel  sent  the  sebastos  lor- 
danos  to  Rome,  promising  church  union  on  con- 
dition  that  Alexander  recognize  him  as  the  em- 
peror  of  the  East  and  West.  The  plan,  however, 
was  never  executed  because,  although  Alexander 
wanted  to  use  Byz.  resources  against  Frederick, 
he  was  not  inclined  to  sever  all  links  with  Ger- 
many.  In  the  1170S  Alexander  based  his  anti- 
German  policy  primarily  on  the  support  of  the 
Lombard  League,  a  coalition  of  northern  Italian 
cities. 

lit.  M.W.  Baldwin,  Alexander  111  and  the  Twelfth  Century 
(Glen  Rock,  N.J.,  1966).  M.  Pacault,  Alexandre  III.  (Paris 
1956)  and  rev.  F.  Kempf,  RHE  52  (1957)  932-37.  W, 
Ohnsorge,  Die  Legaten  Alexanders  III  (Berlin  1928;  rp.  Va- 
duz  1965).  J.  Parker,  “The  Attempted  Byzantine  Alliance 
with  the  Sicilian  Norman  Kingdom  (1 166-1 167),”  BSR  24 
(1956)  86—93.  R.  Weigand,  “Magister  Rolandus  und  Papst 
Alexander  III,”  Archin  für  katholisches  Kirchenrechl  149  (1980) 
3-44.  -A.K. 

ALEXANDER  IV  (Rainaldo,  count  of  Segni),  p>ope 
(from  12  Dec.  1254);  born  end  of  the  i2th  C., 
died  Viterbo  25  May  1261.  He  was  the  nephew 
of  Gregory  IX.  From  his  predecessor  Innocent 
IV  Alexander  inherited  the  war  with  Manfred  of 
Sicily  and  a  dangerous  situation  in  Palestine;  he 
tried  to  find  support  in  Germany  through  an 
alliance  with  Richard  of  Cornwall,  son  of  King 
John  of  England.  He  also  viewed  Theodore  II 
Lasraris  as  a  possible  ally,  since  the  Latin  Empire 
of  Consiaiitiiioplc  wa»  iìì  obvioiis  dcclinc.  Ncgo- 
tiations  reopened  at  Theodore’s  initiative  and  led 
to  an  exchange  of  envoys  in  1256;  Theodore, 
however,  rejected  the  idea  of  papal  primacy  and 
insisted  on  the  equality  of  pope  and  emperor. 
AIexander’s  legate,  Constantius  of  Orvieto,  was 
instructed  to  agree  to  the  convocation  of  an  ecu- 
menical  council  and  to  the  absolution  of  the 
“schismatics”  who  were  ready  to  convert  to  Ca- 
tholicism.  but  not  to  abrogate  the  principle  of 
primacy.  On  the  other  hand,  despite  the  eirenic 
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tone  of  the  epistle  of  Patr.  Arsenios  Autoreianos 
(RegPatr,  fasc.  4,  no.  1332),  Theodore’s  adminis- 
tration  arrogantly  believed  they  could  recapture 
Constantinople  without  papal  aid.  The  negotia- 
tions  in  Thessalonilte  failed,  as  did  Alexander’s 
struggle  for  influence  in  Sicily. 

lit.  V.  Laurem,  “Le  Pape  Alexandre  IV  (1254-1261) 
et  l’empire  de  Nicée,”  EO  34  (1935)  26—55.  P-  Zavoronkov, 
“Nikejskaja  imperija  i  Zapad,”  VizVrem  36  (1974)  117P  F. 
Schillmann,  “Zur  byzantinischen  Politik  Alexanders  IV.,” 
RQ  22  (1908)  108-31.  P.  Toubert  in  Études  sur  l’Itahe 
médiéuale  (London  1976),  pt.Xl  (1963),  391-99.  -A.K. 

ALEXANDER  OF  TRALLES,  physician;  born 
Tralles  525,  died  Rome  605.  According  to  Aga- 
thias  (Agath.  5:6.3— 6),  Alexander  was  one  of  five 
prominent  sons  of  a  physician  named  Stephen; 
most  famous  of  the  brothers  was  Anthemios,  the 
architect-engineer  of  Hagia  Sophia.  Alexander’s 
family  probably  knew  the  navigator-explorer 
Rosmas  Indiropleustes,  a  fact  perhaps  reflected 
in  the  Far  Eastern  drugs  included  in  Alexander’s 
i2-book  medical  encyclopedia.  In  his  writing, 
Alexander  exhibits  a  humane,  enthusiastic  ap- 
proach  to  medicine  and  a  continually  adaptive 
sensitivity  to  active  practice  and  therapy.  These 
qualities  have  caused  medical  historians  to  call 
Alexander  the  “most  modern”  of  the  Byz.  physi- 
cians,  even  though  he  readily  prescribes  amulets 
and  other  magical  means  for  cures.  Compared 
with  Aetios  of  Amida,  Alexander  is  certainly  less 
concerned  with  theory  than  with  the  practical 
application  of  pharmaceuticals  (J.  Scarborough, 
DOP  38  [1984]  226-28).  Alexander  is  also  rightly 
famous  for  his  “Letter  on  Intestinal  Worms,”  in- 
dicating  an  acute  skill  in  observation  of  symptoms 
and  precise  case  histories.  His  medicine  is  emi- 
nently  sensible  and  one  reads  good  accounts  of 
ophthalmology  (bk.2),  what  moderns  would  call 
angina  (bk-4),  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  pleurisy 
(bks.  5-6),  kidney  and  bladder  ailments  (bk-9), 
and  gout  (bk.  12).  Alexander  knew  his  Galen  and 
other  classical  authorities,  but  subsumed  them 
within  his  medical  practice,  continually  adapting 
data  from  the  written  texts,  nicely  illustrated  by 
Alexander’s  rearrangement  of  pharmaceutical  in- 
gredients  in  many  of  his  suggested  remedies  for 
specific  diseases. 

ed.  Alexander  von  Tralles,  ed.  T.  Puschmann,  2  vois. 
(Vienna  1878-79;  rp.  with  addenda,  Amsterdam  1963). 
Fr.  tr.  F.  Brunet,  Oeuures  médicales  d'Alexandre  de  Tralles,  4 
vols.  (Paris  1933-37). 


lit.  J.  Duffy,  “Byzantine  Medicine  in  the  Sixth  and 
Seventh  Centuries,”  DOP  38  (1984)  25-27.  I.  Bloch,  HGM 
1:535-44.  Hunger,  Lit.  2:297-99.  M.  Stoffregen,  Eine 
frühmütelalterliche  lateinische  Ubersetiung  des  bymntinischen  Puls- 
und  Urintraktats  des  Alexandros  (Berlin  1977). 

-J.S.,  A.M.T. 

ALEXANDER  ROMANCE.  Ascribed  to  Rallis- 
thenes  of  Olynthos,  the  historian  who  accompa- 
nied  Alexander  the  Great  on  his  expeditions 
(hence,  pseudo-Rallisthenes),  the  Alexander  Ro- 
mance  is  based  on  an  anonymous  novel  written 
originally  in  the  3rd  C.  and  widely  copied,  with 
frequent  accretions  of  fantastic  episodes.  Five  re- 
censions  of  the  text,  which  can  be  dated  from  the 
4th  to  7th  C.,  are  identifiable.  For  their  recon- 
struction  the  translations  in  Armenian  (5th  C.), 
Latin  (by  Julius  Valerius  Probus,  4th  C.,  and  the 
archpriest  Leo,  gth  C.),  Syriac,  Coptic,  and  Ethiopic 
are  ímportant.  These  recensions  survive  only  in 
late  MSS.  There  are  also  late  Byz.  redactions,  one 
(the  Byz.  Alexander-Poem)  in  political  verse  and 
dated  to  1388  and  another  in  prose  of  uncertain 
date  that  survives  in  several  discrepant  MSS  of 
the  i3th  to  i6th  C.  The  Alexandria  became  pop- 
ular  in  Rus’,  where  at  least  two  recensions  were 
known:  one  ìnserted  in  the  chronographs  (prob- 
ably  of  the  i2th  C.)  was  close  to  the  Alexander 
Romance,  another,  the  so-called  Serbian  Alexan- 
dria,  appeared  about  the  i5th  C.  It  was  a  free 
adaptation  of  pseudo-Rallisthenes,  with  an  em- 
phasis  on  the  love  affair  of  Alexander  and  Rox- 
ane,  the  daughter  of  Darius. 

Although  Alexander  is  treated  as  a  traditional 
hero  of  romance  (with  a  mysterious  birth,  etc.), 
he  is  nonetheless  regarded  as  the  first  basileus  of 
the  Hellenes.  As  Alexander  came  to  hold  an  emo- 
tive  place  in  the  Byz.  view  of  the  past,  so  the  more 
sober  accounts  of  the  chroniclers  were  supple- 
mented  in  the  popular  imagination  (in,  e.g.,  the 
vita  of  Mararios  of  Rome  and  the  Apocalypse  of 
pseudo-METHODios  of  Patara)  by  references  taken 
from  the  Alexander  Romance  to  the  exotic  pal- 
aces,  giants  imprisoned  in  mountains,  strange 
monsters  and  barbaric  peoples  on  the  borders  of 
the  empire,  and  so  forth  that  Alexander  encoun- 
tered  on  his  campaigns.  Figures  from  the  Alex- 
ander  Romance  such  as  the  kynokephalos  and 
scenes  of  Boukephalas  and  Alexander’s  pursuit 
of  Darius  entered  the  illustration  of  the  Kynegetika 
of  Oppian,  while  Weitzmann  ( infra )  interpreted 
panels  on  bone  caskets  as  depictions  of  the  ma- 
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gician  Nektanebos,  Olympias,  and  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedon,  drawn  from  the  same  source.  Richly  illus- 
trated  versions  of  the  Alexander  Romance  in  both 
Greek  (L.  Gallagher,  Thesaurismata  16  [1979]  170— 
205)  and  Armenian  survive  from  the  1 3th  to  i5th 
C. 

ed.  Historia  Alexandri  Magni ,  ed.  W.  Rroll  (Berlin  1926). 
Das  byiantinische  Alexandergedicht,  ed.  S.  Reichmann  (Mei- 
senheim  am  Glan  1963).  Der  byiantimsche  Alexanderroman 
nach  dem  Codex  Vindob.  theol.  Gr.  244,  ed.  K.  Mitsakis  (Mu- 
nich  1967)-  Aleksandnja,  ed.  M.  Botvinnik,  Ja.  Lur’e,  O. 
Tvorogov  (Moscow-Leningrad  1966). 

lit.  R-  Merkelbach,  Die  Quellen  des  gnechischen  Alex- 
anderromans 2  (Munich  1977).  H.  Gleixncr,  Das  Alexanderbild 
der Byzantiner  (Munich  1961).  G,  Veloudis,  Der  neugriechische 
Alexander  (Munich  1968).  E.  Bertel’s,  Roman  ob  Aleksandre  i 
ego  glaonye  versii  na  Vostoke  (Moscow-Leningrad  1948). 
Weitzmann,  Gr.  Myth.  102-06,  186—88.  A.  Xyngopoulos, 
ies  miniatures  du  Roman  d’Alexandre  le  Grand  dans  Le  codex  de 
ilnstitut  Hellénique  de  Venise  (Athens-Venice  1966). 

-E.M.J.,  A.C.,  A.K. 

ALEXANDER  THE  AROIMETOS,  archiman- 
drite  and  saint;  died  Gomon,  Bithynia,  ca.430; 
feastday  20  Feb.,  although  not  included  in  the 
Synaxarion  of  Constantinople.  An  islander  by  birth, 
Alexander  was  educated  in  Constantinople, 
where  he  began  an  administrative  career.  He  then 
left  for  Syria,  where  he  lived  as  a  hermit,  fre- 
quently  intervening  in  the  affairs  of  cities  such  as 
Edessa,  Palmyra,  and  Antioch.  From  Syria  he 
returned  to  Constantinople  with  a  group  of  dis- 
ciples  and  settled  near  the  Church  of  St.  Menas. 
The  inflexibility  of  the  service  of  perpetual  prayer 
that  Alexander  instituted  (see  Aroimetoi,  Mon- 
astery  of)  and  his  constant  interference  in  polit- 
ical  activity  aroused  the  hatred  of  the  authorities 
and  local  population.  Accused  of  Messalianism, 
Alexander  was  condemned  by  an  ecclesiastical 
tribunal  and  narrowly  escaped  being  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  demoi  (de  Stoop,  infra  698.4).  He  found 
temporary  refuge  in  the  monastery  of  Hypatios 
of  Rouphinianai,  then  went  to  Gomon,  where  he 
died.  The  vita  of  Alexander  is  known  from  a 
single  1  ìth-C.  MS,  the  anonymous  author  describ- 
ing  himself  as  Alexander’s  pupil. 

The  chronology  of  Alexander’s  life  is  far  from 
clear:  R.  Janin  (EO  33  [1934]  340)  asserts  that 
Alexander  arrived  in  Constantinople  ca.405  and 
founded  the  monastery  of  the  Akoimetoi  ca.420 
(Janin,  Églises  CP  16),  but  the  vita  places  Alex- 
ander’s  quarrel  with  Theodotos,  patriarch  of  An- 
boch  (424-28)  before  his  arrival.  J.  Pargoire  ( BZ 


8  [1899]  447)  speculates  that  Alexander’s  expul- 
sion  from  Constantinople  must  have  taken  place 
before  430,  since  Neilos  of  Ankyra  alluded  to 
Alexander’s  troublemaking.  It  is  also  uncertain 
whether  Alexander  was  the  founder  of  the  Akoi- 
metoi  monastery;  his  vita  (p.700. 16— 17)  says  that 
the  monastery  was  founded  after  his  death. 

ed.  E.  de  Stoop,  “Vie  d'Alexandre  l’Acémète,”  PO  6.5 
(1911)  645-705,  with  Lat.  tr. 

lit.  BHG  47.  E.  Wölfle,  “Der  Abt  Hypatios  von  Ruphi- 
nianai  und  der  Akoimete  Alexander,”  BZ  79  (1986)  302— 
09.  -A.K. 

ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT  (Alexander  III  of 
Macedon),  son  of  Philip  II  of  Macedon  and  Olym- 
pias;  born  356  b.c.,  died  323.  Alexander  was  the 
instigator  of  the  first  attempt  at  world  domination 
by  a  Greek-speaking  ruler.  His  life  and  exploits 
are  recorded  briefly  by  Byz.  chroniclers  with  em- 
phasis  given  to  his  meeting  with  the  widowed 
Kandake,  the  priests  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Brah- 
mans  of  India.  Little  detail  is  given  on  his  military 
campaigns,  which  are  noted  for  starting  from 
Constantinople  and  for  destroying  the  empire  of 
the  Persians,  which  was  then  followed  by  that  of 
the  Macedonians  in  the  succession  of  empires.  As 
the  ruler  of  a  world  empire  that  could  be  viewed 
as  a  predecessor  of  the  Byz.  and  could  also  be 
fitted  into  the  Old  Testament  framework,  Alex- 
ander  from  the  time  of  Constantine  I  was  re- 
garded  as  a  model  of  the  ideal  emperor  and 
appears  as  such  in  chronicles,  orations,  eschato- 
logical  texts,  etc.  The  legendary  figure  of  Alex- 
ander  was  fostered  by  the  Alexander  Romance 
and  other  shorter  texts,  dealing  with  his  encoun- 
ters  with  apocryphal  sages,  as  well  as  by  the  chron- 
icles.  Textiles  of  the  6th~7th  C.  showed  him  on 
horseback  (D.  Shepherd,  Bulletin  of  the  Cleueland 
Museum  of  Art  58  [1971]  244-50),  while  later 
enamels  and  reliefs  concentrated  on  the  legend 
of  his  Ascension.  Scenes  from  the  life  of  A!exan- 
der— -treated  as  the  equivalent  of  the  biblical  he- 
roes  depicted  there — decorated  the  palace  of  Di- 
genes  Ahritas.  The  emotive  and  symbolic  role 
that  Alexander  played  in  the  Byz.  popular  con- 
sciousness  is  demonstrated  by  his  continued  im- 
portance  in  Greek  folklore  even  after  the  fall  of 
Constantinople. 

lit.  H.J.  Gleixner,  Das  Ale.xanderbild  der  Byzantiner  (Mu- 
nich  1961).  A.K.  Orlandos,  “Neon  anaglyphon  tes  analep- 
seos  tou  Alexandrou, ”  EEPhSPA  5  (1954—55)  281-89. 

-E.M.J.,  A.C. 
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ALEXANDER  THE  MONK,  author  of  a  treatise 
entitled  On  the  Cross.  He  !ived  sometime  between 
the  mid-6th  and  gth  C.;  the  traditional  date  of 
the  mid-6th  C.  or  before  614  lacks  any  validity. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  biography.  His  identifi- 
cation  with  Alexander  the  Monk  (from  Cyprus?) 
who  wrote  an  enk.om.ion  of  the  apostle  Barnabas 
after  the  discovery  of  the  apostle’s  relic  (488)  is 
arbitrary. 

On  the  Cross  consists  of  two  parts:  a  history  of 
Christianity  from  the  Roman  emperor  Tiberius 
to  the  discovery  of  the  True  Cross  by  Helena 
and  the  appearance  of  the  Cross  in  Jerusalem  in 
351,  and  a  panegyric  on  the  Cross  as  the  major 
symbol  of  Chrisdanity:  “God,”  says  Alexander  (PG 
87.3:40216),  “made  every  visible  and  invisible 
creature  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,”  since  everything 
in  the  world  has  “height,  depth,  breadth,  and 
length”  (cf.  Eph  3:18);  thus,  the  Seraphim  are 
interpreted  as  “fourfold  ( tetramorpha )  beings  that 
prefigure  the  typos  of  the  Cross”  (402  ìC).  The  cult 
of  the  Cross  exists  in  all  cities,  islands,  and  tribes 
(4072C).  Because  of  this  cosmic  character  of  the 
Cross  the  Lord  suffered  death  on  the  Cross 
(4036A).  The  treatise  is  known  also  in  a  Georgian 
translation  whose  earliest  MSS  belong  to  the  gth 
and  loth  C. 

ed.  PG  87.3:4016-88. 

lit.  S.  Salaville,  “Le  moine  Alexandre  de  Chypre,”  EO 
15  (1912)  134—37.  M.  van  Esbroeck,  “L’opuscule  ‘Sur  la 
Croix’  d’AIexandre  de  Chypre  et  sa  version  géorgienne,” 
BK  37  (1979)  102-32.  -A.K. 

ALEXANDRIA  (’AA.efáuSpeia),  third  largest  city 
of  the  late  Roman  world  (after  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople);  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great  in 
331  b.c.  Formerly  capital  of  the  Ptolemaic  king- 
dom  and  the  Roman  province  of  Egypt,  it  was  the 
administrative,  military,  and  ecclesiastical  center 
of  the  country  as  well  as  chief  industrial  entrepôt 
of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and  outlet  for  the 
annual  shipments  of  Egyptian  grain  (the  embole) 
to  Rome  and  Constantinople.  Its  two  harbors  han- 
dled  shipping  for  goods  that  had  come  down  the 
Nile  (papyrus,  textiles,  glass)  and  for  the  maritime 
trade  of  Oriens  as  well  as  transshipments  upriver 
of  olive  oil,  metal  goods,  pottery,  and  wine.  Laid 
out  on  the  Hellenistic  grid  pattern,  the  city  pre- 
served  splendid  ancient  monuments  including  the 
Pharos  lighthouse  (one  of  the  so-called  Seven 


Wonders);  the  Serapeum  (temple  of  the  syncretic 
god  Serapis),  which  was  partly  demolished  in  Byz. 
times;  and  the  Caesareum,  converted  into  the 
patriarchal  cathedral.  Few  remains  are  extant, 
except  for  the  recently  excavated  theater,  baths, 
and  lecture  hall  at  Küm  al-Dik  ( infra );  the  Mou- 
seion  and  the  Tomb  ( Sema )  of  Alexander  are  not 
attested  after  the  3rd  C. 

With  its  weaith,  large  population  (about  half  a 
million)  bilingual  in  Greek  and  Coptic,  and  flour- 
ishing  infrastructure,  Alexandria  was  the  major 
intellectual  and  cultural  center  of  the  East,  rival- 
ing  Constantinople  in  political  influence  as  well. 
In  literature,  scholarship,  science,  and  theology 
its  schools  attracted  the  best  minds,  and  both 
secular  and  church  patronage  supported  abun- 
dant  production  in  written  works  and  the  visual 
arts.  Christianity  took  root  early,  leading  to  the 
establishment  of  a  powerful  centralized  patriar- 
chate  (see  Alexandria,  Patriarchate  of),  later 
split  into  Chalcedonian  and  non-Chalcedonian  lines 
of  succession;  and  a  theological  school,  the  Al- 
exandrian  School,  renowned  for  its  Neoplatonic 
approach  and  allegorical  method  of  exegesis.  Large 
urban  monasteries,  such  as  the  Ennaton  and  the 
Metanoia,  which  are  attested  in  numerous  6th-  to 
7th-C.  papyri,  supported  guilds  of  philoponoi 
(charity  workers)  and  varied  trades  and  profes- 
sions.  The  mint  of  Alexandria  was  revived  by 
Emp.  Justin  II. 

Alexandria  was  briefly  occupied  by  the  Sasani- 
ans  between  618  and  628/9  (L.  MacCoull,  Studi 
classici  e  orientali  36  [1986]  307—13);  it  fell  to  the 
Arabs  under  ‘Amr  in  642  (Butler,  infra,  lxxii- 
lxxvi),  was  briefly  retaken  by  the  Byz.  in  645  but 
immediately  recaptured  by  the  Arabs;  a  second 
Byz.  attempt  at  recovery  in  652  proved  unsuc- 
cessful. 

Monuments  of  AIexandria.  Almost  no  Byz. 
monuments  have  survived.  Only  the  names  and  a 
few  details  regarding  the  history  and  location  of 
its  once  numerous  churches  are  known.  The  Greek 
Orthodox  patriarchal  Church  of  St.  Sabas  may 
preserve  some  sections  of  its  original  7th-C.  foun- 
dations.  In  the  area  called  Küm  al-Dik  (“pottery 
hill”)  a  late  Roman  bath,  a  4Ü1-C.  odeon,  and 
some  6th-C.  Byz.  houses  have  been  excavated. 
There  are  also  Early  Christian  tombs  (e.g.,  the  so- 
called  Wescher  Catacomb,  now  destroyed,  which 
included  a  painted  frieze  representing  the  Feed- 
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jng  of  the  Multitude).  With  marble  imported 
from  Constantinople,  a  number  of  workshops  in 
Alexandria  produced  architectural  sculpture  for 
use  in  the  provincial  towns  of  Lower  Egypt;  scores 
of  examples  have  been  found  at  Abü  Mínâ  as  well 
as  in  Cairo. 

lit.  A.  Calderini,  Dhionario  dei  nomi  geografici  e  íopogmfici 
dell’EgiUo  greco-romano,  vol.  1  (Cairo  1 935)  55-206.  A.  Bow- 
man.  Egypt  after  the  Pharoahs  (Berkeley  ig86)  203-33.  J. 
Irmscher,  “AIexandria,  die  christusliebende  Stadt,”  BSAC 
19  (1967-68)  1 15-22.  A.  Martin,  “Les  prcmiers  siècles  du 
christianisme  à  AIexandrie,”  REAug  30  (1984)  211-25.  M. 
Krause,  “Das  christliche  Alexandrien  und  seine  Beziehun- 
gen  zum  koptischen  Ägypten,”  in  Alexandrien,  ed.  N.  Hinske 
(Mainz  1981)  53-62.  M.  Rodziewicz,  Alexandne  III.  Les 
habitations  romaines  tardwes  d'Alexandrie  (Warsaw  1984).  A.J. 
Butler,  The  Arab  Conguest  of  Egypl 2  (Oxford  1978)  368-400. 

-P.G.,  L.S.B.MacC. 

ALEXANDRIA,  PATRIARCHATE  OF.  In  ad- 

dition  to  using  the  title  of  pope  (papas),  Alexan- 
dria’s  bishop  was,  perhaps,  the  first  to  claim  the 
title  archbishop.  At  Nicaea  I  (325)  this  see  was 
mentioned,  together  with  Rome  and  Antioch, 
among  the  major  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  the 
empire  (canon  6).  Its  reputation  was  based  on 
Alexandria’s  political  importance,  the  support  re- 
ceived  from  monasticism,  vast  landed  wealth,  and 
Egypt’s  long-standing  tradition  of  centralizadon. 
In  fact,  by  the  4th  C.  all  of  Egypt,  the  Pentapolis, 
and  Libya  had  been  brought  under  its  central 
authority. 

As  a  result,  Alexandria  played  a  prominent  part 
in  the  theological  controversies  and  ecclesiastical 
power  politics  of  the  4th— 5th  C.  Nevertheless,  its 
powerful  bishops’  claim  to  fìrst  place  among  the 
sees  in  the  East  gradually  altered  with  the  rise  of 
Constantinople,  promoted  to  second  rank  in  381. 
The  bitter  conflict  that  followed  in  the  reigns  of 
Theophilos  and  Cyril  was  finally  resolved — at 
Alexandria’s  expense  and  humiliation — at  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  (451).  Indeed,  Chalce- 
don’s  rejection  of  Dioshoros  and  his  Monophys- 
itism  were  fatal  to  Alexandria’s  ecclesiastical  and 
theological  prestige  and  supremacy.  Moreover,  its 
unity  also  suffered.  The  patriarchate  split  into 
two  unequal  parties,  with  representatives  of  the 
non-Chalcedonian  Monophysite  majority  contest- 
*ng  and  sometimes  occupying  the  patriarchal 
throne.  This  dissident  group  eventually  formed 
the  national  Coptic  church  of  Egypt.  The  decisive 
blow  to  the  patriarchate  came  with  the  Arab  con- 


quest  (641).  Henceforth  Constantinople,  with  the 
approval  and  confirmation  of  the  caliphs,  ap- 
pointed  Alexandria’s  Orthodox  patriarchs  as  a 
rule;  the  patriarchs  controlled  only  a  small  mi- 
nority  of  Christians  in  Egypt  and  followed  Con- 
stantinople  in  all  liturgical  and  canonical  matters. 

lit.  J.  Maspero,  Histoire  des  patriarches  d’Alexandrie  (Paris 
1923).  Ch.  Papadopoulos,  Historia  ekklesias  Alexandrias  (Ai- 
exandria  1935).  The  Rools  of  Egyptian  Chrislianily,  ed.  B.A. 
Pearson,  J.E.  Goehring  (Philadelphia  1986).  -A.P. 

ALEXANDRIAN  ERA,  a  system  of  computation 
of  world  chronology  produced  by  two  Egyptian 
monks  and  chronographers  of  the  early  5th  C., 
Annianos  and  Panodoros;  the  system  is  known 
from  and  was  used  by  George  the  Syneellos 
(early  gth  C.).  Panodoros,  a  critic  of  Eusebios  of 
Caesarea,  tried  to  harmonize  the  data  of  the  Bible 
with  those  of  pagan  sources  (esp.  the  Canon  of 
Kings  by  Ptolemy).  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Creation  took  place  on  19  Mar.  and  the  birth 
of  Christ  occurred  5,494  years  after  the  Creation. 
The  computation  of  Panodoros  is  the  major  Al- 
exandrian  Era  ( aera  Alexandrina  maior);  the  minor 
Alexandrian  Era  was  suggested  by  Annianos  who 
dated  the  Creation  to  the  vernal  equinox  (25 
Mar.)  and  placed  the  birth  of  Christ  in  5501. 

The  Alexandrian  Era  remained  in  use  outside 
Egypt:  George  the  Synkellos  (6.13—16)  defended 
the  idea  that  the  first  of  the  Jewish  month  Nisan 
(25  Mar.)  and  not  the  first  of  Thoth  (29/30  Aug.), 
according  to  Egyptian  custom,  or  the  first  of  Jan. 
(the  Roman  usage),  was  the  day  of  Creation;  he 
also  dated  the  Incarnation  5,500  years  after  the 
Creation  (p. 2. 26— 27).  Traces  of  the  Alexandrian 
Era  can  be  found  in  Theophanes  the  Confessor 
as  well.  Maximos  the  Confessor  (PG  19:12496) 
also  calculated  that  Christ  was  born  5,501  years 
after  Adam.  After  the  gth  C.  the  Alexandrian  Era 
was  abandoned  even  though  a  unified  system  of 
computation  did  not  immediately  replace  it.  The 
difference  between  the  Alexandrian  Era  and  the 
Byzantine  Era  is  approximately  16  years,  but 
one  also  has  to  take  into  consideration  the  differ- 
ence  in  the  beginning  of  the  year:  25  Mar.  ac- 
cording  to  Annianos  and  1  Sept.  according  to  the 
official  calculation  of  the  indiction  and  of  the 
Byzantine  Era.  To  convert  an  Alexandrian  date 
to  an  a.d.  date,  5,492  is  subtracted  for  dates  be- 
tween  25  Mar.  and  31  Dec.,  but  5,491  for  dates 
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between  1  Jan.  and  24  Mar.  When  1  Sept.  is  used 
as  the  beginning  of  the  era,  however,  5,493  is 
subtracted  for  dates  between  1  Sept.  and  31  Dec., 
but  5,492  for  dates  between  1  Jan.  and  1  Sept. 

lit.  Grumel,  Chronologie  85-97.  O-  Seel,  “Panodoros,” 
RE  18  (1949)  632— 35.  V.  Loi,  DPAC  1:211.  -B.C. 

ALEXANDRIAN  SCHOOL,  a  conventional  des- 
ignation  of  two  intellectual  institudons.  First  of 
all,  it  was  the  theological  tradition  generally  seen 
in  opposition  to  the  Antiochene  School.  As  a 
developed  institution  it  is  attested  from  the  early 
3rd  C.  It  consisted  of  an  elementary  (catechetical) 
school  and  a  didashaleion  oriented  toward  the  in- 
tellectual  elite.  The  school  operated  under  the 
control  of  the  see  of  Alexandria,  and  a  number 
of  its  teachers  (Heraldas,  Dionysios,  Theognostos, 
Peter)  became  bishops  of  Alexandria  in  the  3rd 
C.  The  last  known  teacher  of  the  school  was 
Didymos  the  Blind.  The  theology  of  the  Alex- 
andrian  School  was  developed  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria  and  Origen,  who  envisioned  pri- 
marily  a  cultivated  and  well-to-do  urban  audience 
and  based  their  tenets  on  the  Platonic  tradition  as 
revised  by  Philo.  The  main  points  were  typolog- 
ical  or  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Bible — 
viewing  the  Old  Testament  as  a  prefiguration  of 
events  of  the  New  Testament;  the  doctrine  of 
three  hypostases  with  an  anti-Monarchian  empha- 
sis;  focusing  on  Christ’s  divinity  rather  than  his 
humanity;  a  dualistic  anthropology  in  the  manner 
of  Plato;  and  a  spiritual  rather  than  “physical” 
perception  of  eschatology.  The  Arian  distinction 
between  the  Father  and  Son  was  in  a  sense  based 
on  the  Alexandrian  concept  of  hypostases.  Athana- 
sios  of  Alexandria  and  esp.  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
signifìed  a  disruption  rather  than  a  continuation 
of  the  school,  since  they  stressed  the  unity  in 
substance  and  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  but  not 
the  diversity  in  hypostases. 

The  term  also  refers  to  the  AIexandrian  School 
of  philosophy  that  flourished  in  the  5th  to  early 
7th  C.;  it  included  scholars  such  as  Hierorles, 
Hypatia,  and  John  Philoponos;  studied  Aristotle 
no  less  than  Plato;  developed  an  interest  in  sci- 
ence;  and  remained  neutral  toward  Christianity. 

ut.  G.  Bardy,  “Aux  origines  de  l’école  d’Alexandrie,” 
RechScRel  27  (1937)  65-90.  L.B.  Radford,  Three  Teachers  of 
Alexandria  (Cambridge  1908).  H.  de  Lubac,  “  ‘Typologie’  et 
‘allegorisme,’  ’’  RechScRel  34  (1947)  180-226;  47  (1959)  5- 
43.  E.  Molland,  The  Conception  of  the  Gospel  in  ihe  Alexandruin 


Theology  (Oslo  1938).  A.  Le  Boullvec,  “L’école  d’Alexandrie,” 
in  Alexandrina:  Mélanges  offerts  au  P.  Cl.  Mondésert  (Paris 
1987)  403-17.  J.A.  McGuckin,  “Christian  Asceticism  and 
the  Early  School  of  Alexandria,”  in  Monks,  Hermits  and  Lhe 
Ascetic  Tradilion  [=  SChH  22]  (Oxford  1985)  25—39. 

-T.E.G. 

ALEXANDRIAN  WORLD  CHRONICLE,  the 

conventional  title  given  to  a  chronicle,  illuminated 
fragments  of  which  survive  in  the  so-called  pa- 
pyrus  Goleniscev  (now  in  the  Pushkin  Museum, 
Moscow).  The  text  is  similar  to  that  of  Barbarus 
Scaligeri;  the  chronicle  ends  in  392.  The  papy- 
rus  has  been  dated  by  O.  Kurz  to  ca.675-700  (in 
Kunsthislorische  Forschungen,  ed.  A.  Rosenauer,  G. 
Weber  [Salzburg  1972]  17—22).  This  MS  is  chiefly 
of  interest  to  art  historians,  containíng  on  eight 
fragments  a  profusion  of  unframed  marginal  il- 
lustrations,  comparable  to  the  Merseburg  frag- 
ment  of  the  Annals  of  Ravenna.  The  subjects 
represented  include  the  Old  Testament  prophets, 
Roman  emperors,  a  map  of  the  Ocean  and  its 
islands,  walled  cities,  and  personifications  of  the 
Months  in  bust  form  ( Iskusslvo  Vizantii  I,  no.8). 

ed,  Eine  alexandrinische  Weltchronik,  ed.  A.  Bauer,  J. 
Strzygowski,  DenhWien  5 1  (1905)  119—204. 

lit.  Weitzmann,  Studies  106,  108,  121.  -B.B.,  A.C. 

ALEXIOS  (’AXé^toç),  personal  name  (etym. 
“helping,  supportive’j.  Classical  antiquity  knew 
the  similar  forms  AIexis  and  Alexion  (RE  1  [1894] 
1466—71),  but  neither  form  is  listed  in  PLRE, 
vols.  1-2,  or  mentioned  by  historians  of  the  6th- 
7th  C.  Theophanes  the  Confessor  (Theoph.  466.4- 
5)  refers  to  only  a  single  Alexios,  drounganos  tes 
yiglas  under  Irene.  Alexioi  also  appeared  as  shad- 
owy  figures  among  two  groups  of  martyrs  alleg- 
edly  murdered  under  Leo  III  (BHG  1:14),  and  in 
the  Synaxarion  of  Constanlinople  we  find  “Alexios, 
bishop  of  Bithynia,”  also  a  very  vague  reference. 
As  far  as  Alf.xios  homo  dei  is  concerned,  the 
origin  of  the  Iegend  remains  obscure.  After  the 
gth  C.  the  name  became  more  common;  Skylitzes 
refers  to  three  Alexioi,  as  does  Anna  Romnene. 
In  Niketas  Choniates’  time  the  name  Alexios  was 
popular;  he  lists  24  Alexioi,  second  only  to  John 
(35).  The  five  emperors  who  bore  the  name  ruled 
between  1081  and  1204.  The  fashion  probably 
did  not  extend  beyond  the  elite:  in  the  acts  of 
Lavra,  vol.  1  (ìoth—  i2th  C.),  the  name  appears 
only  as  that  of  emperors;  in  Lavra,  vols.  2—3 
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( 1 3th —  1 5th  C.),  we  meet  an  insignificant  number 
of  Alexioi  and  the  name  has  fallen  to  twentieth 
place.  -A.K. 

ALEXIOS  I  KOMNENOS,  emperor  (from  4  Apr. 
1081);  born  ca.  1057,  died  Constantinople  15  Aug. 
1118.  Son  of  John  Romnenos  and  Anna  Dalas- 
sene,  Alexios  began  his  career  as  general  under 
Michael  VII  and  Nikephoros  III.  Together  with 
his  brother  Isaac,  Alexios  revolted  against  Nike- 
phoros  (14  Feb.  1081).  Constandnople  fell  on  1 
Apr.  and  was  sacked.  Alexios  came  to  the  throne 
wíth  the  support  of  the  military  aristocracy,  esp. 
the  Doukai,  to  whom  he  was  linked  by  marriage 
to  Irene  Douhaina.  He  found  a  difficult  situadon: 
the  government  had  to  cope  with  the  revolts  of 
aristocrats,  the  Seljuks  occupied  most  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor,  the  Pechenegs  threatened  the  Danubian 
provinces,  and  Robert  Guiscard  was  preparing 
to  attack  Constantinople.  Alexios  acted  effec- 
dvely:  in  1081—93  he  overcame  the  Normans, 
defeated  the  Pechenegs  at  Mt.  Lebounion,  and 
repelled  Tzachas  from  Constantinople. 

Alexios’s  successes  owed  something  to  diplo- 
macy — alliances  with  Venice  and  Germany  against 
the  Normans  (T.  Lounghis,  Diptycha  1  [1979]  158— 
67)  and  with  the  Cumans  against  the  Pechenegs. 
His  domesdc  policy  was  equally  important:  he 
restricted  the  influence  of  senators  and  eunuchs 
and  relied  upon  a  few  military  families.  Those 
aristocrats  who  did  not  join  the  “clan”  of  the 
Romnenoi,  esp.  the  Anatolian  magnates  whose 
estates  had  been  taken  by  the  Seljuks,  lost  power. 
His  reform  of  titles  was  intended  to  reshape  the 
ruling  class.  Conspirators  (esp.  aristocrats)  re- 
peatedly  but  unsuccessfully  challenged  Alexios  (B. 
Scoulatos,  Byzantion  4g  [1979]  385—94).  He  sup- 
ported  provincial  towns,  regulated  their  trade, 
and  by  ca.  iog2  had  restored  a  sound  coinage. 
Alexios  aimed  at  centralizing  the  state,  even  though 
this  state  was  constructed  on  a  familial  or  patri- 
monial  principle.  Thus  his  mother  and  his  older 
brother  Isaac  acted  as  emperors.  He  consolidated 
the  administration  under  the  logothetes  ton  sehreton 
(see  Logothetes)  and  entrusted  various  depart- 
ments  to  his  courtiers.  In  the  case  of  Leo  of 
Chalcedon  Alexios  broke  the  church’s  resistance 
to  official  fiscal  levies,  but  he  consistently  sup- 
ported  the  church  as  the  bearer  of  the  true  ide- 
ology  (I.  £icurov,  VizVrem  31  [1971]  238—42).  He 


allowed  the  condemnation  of  heretica)  intellec- 
tuals  such  as  John  Italos  and — against  his  will — 
Eustratios  of  Nicaea;  Alexios  tried  and  burned 
Basil  the  Bogomil. 

The  First  Crusade  created  a  serious  problem 
for  A)exios.  Although  he  rid  himself  of  the  bands 
of  Peter  the  Hermit,  constrained  most  Crusader 
leaders  to  acknowledge  their  dependence  on  the 
empire,  and  used  their  forces  to  regain  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  he  was  unable  (partly  due  to  Ta- 
tikios’s  mistakes,  partly  to  the  intrigues  of  Bohe- 
mund)  to  prevent  the  creation  of  independent 
Crusader  states  in  Palestine.  Alexios  was  critically 
judged  by  Zonaras,  treated  equivocally  by  Nike- 
phoros  Bryennios,  and  eulogized  by  Anna  Kom- 

NENE. 

Zonaras  described  Alexios  as  having  debased 
the  coinage,  which  was  already  in  a  poor  state  at 
his  accession,  but  this  is  true  of  only  the  first  ten 
years  of  his  reign.  Circa  1092  he  carried  out  a 
major  monetary  reform,  restoring  a  gold  coin  of 
good  fineness  in  the  form  of  the  hyperpyron  and 
creating  two  new  fractional  denominations  (see 
Trachy)  of  electrum  (see  Trirephalon)  and  bil- 
lon,  which  with  the  copper  (initially  lead)  tetar- 
teron  were  to  form  the  standard  coinage  of  the 
Komnenian  period. 

Alexios’s  reputation  for  piety  is  suggested  by 
his  gift  of  an  icon,  establishing  the  type  known  as 
the  Virgin  Kykkotissa,  to  the  Kykko  monastery 
on  Cyprus  at  the  time  of  its  foundation.  He  also 
erected  a  mural  (in  one  of  the  imperial  palaces, 
according  to  Nicholas  Kallikles)  of  the  Last 
Judgment  with  Alexios  on  the  side  of  the  damned 
(Magdalino-Nelson,  “Emp.  in  i2th  C.”  124—26). 
The  illuminated  MSS  apparently  sponsored  by 
Alexios  include  two  copies  of  the  Panoplia  dog- 
matike  of  Euthymios  Zigabenos  and  the  Barberini 
Psalter  (Vat.  Barb.  gr.  372 — J.  Anderson,  CahArch 
31  [  1 983]  35-67)- 

lit.  Chalandon,  Comnène  vo).  1.  Angold,  Empire  102- 
49.  Morrisson,  “Logarike”  419-64.  P.  Gautier,  "L’édit 
d’Alexis  I'r  Comnène  sur  la  réforme  du  clergé,”  REB  31 
(1973)  165-201.  Ph.G.,  A.C. 

ALEXIOS  I  ROMNENOS,  emperor  of  Trebi- 
zond  (1204—22);  born  ca.1182,  died  1  Feb.  1222. 
Elder  son  of  Manuel,  son  of  Andronikos  I  Kom- 
nenos,  Alexios  was  connected  to  T'amara  of  Geor- 
gia;  Manuel’s  wife  may  have  been  T'amara’s  sister 
(K.  Barzos,  Makedonika  20  [1980]  30—47).  When 
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Andronikos  I  fell  and  Manuel  perished,  Alexios 
and  his  brother  David  Romnenos  may  have  been 
taken  to  Georgia,  but  the  fact  that  one  of  Alexios’s 
sons  was  John  Romnenos  Axouch  (1235-38)  sug- 
gests  that  Alexios  may  have  remained  in  Constan- 
tinople,  possibly  married  a  daughter  or  niece  of 
John  Romnenos  “the  Fat”  (M.  Kursanskis,  ArchPont 
30  [1970]  107-16;  K.  Barzos,  Byiantina  7  [1975] 
173),  and  fled  only  after  John’s  conspiracy  (1200). 
The  fall  of  Alexios  III  seemingly  inspired  T'amara 
to  mount  a  Georgian  expedition  against  Trebi- 
zond,  with  Alexios  and  David  as  nominal  leaders 
(Mar.-Apr.  1204).  Once  the  region  from  Phasis 
to  Sinope  had  been  occupied,  Alexios  remained 
at  Trebizond,  probably  using  an  imperial  title, 
while  David  advanced  into  Paphlagonia.  Niketas 
Choniates  criticizes  Alexios  for  his  inactivity.  In 
1214,  when  Kay-Kâvüs  I  seized  Sinope,  Alexios 
may  have  become  his  vassal:  Ibn  Blbl  records  an 
immense  annual  tribute  owed.  Alexios  founded 
the  dynasty  of  the  Grand  Komnenoi. 

lit.  A.  Vasiliev,  ‘The  Foundation  of  the  Empire  of 
Trebizond  (1204-1222),’’  Speculum  11  (1936)  3-37.  A.  Sav- 
vides,  “Hoi  Megaloi  Romnenoi  tou  Pontou  kai  hoi  Seltzou- 
koi  tou  Rúm  (lkoniou)  ten  periodo  1205/6-1222, "  ArchPont 
39  (!984)  169-93-  — C.M.B. 

ALEXIOS  II  ROMNENOS,  emperor  (1 180—83); 
born  Constantinople  14  Sept.  1169  (P.  Wìrth,  BZ 
4g  [1956]  65—67),  died  Constantinople  ca.  Sept. 
1183.  A  PORPHYROGENNETOS,  SOn  of  MaNUEL  I 
and  Maria  of  Antioch,  Alexios  was  crowned  co- 
emperor  in  1171,  an  elevation  celebrated  in  pic- 
tures  of  Alexios,  his  father,  and  grandfather 
(Magdalino-Nelson,  “Emp.  in  i2th  C.”  i4Ôf).  In 
1175,  Alexios  accompanied  Manuel  on  an  expe- 
dition  to  rebuild  Dorylaion  (P.  Wirth,  Eustathiana 
[Amsterdam  1980]  78).  He  married  Agnes  of 
France  on  2  Mar.  1 180,  a  match  that  Spatharakis 
(Portrait  2  1 0-30)  proposed  was  the  occasion  of  an 
illustrated  epithalamion  in  the  Vatican  Library. 
Barely  adolescent  when  he  succeeded  his  father, 
largely  uneducated,  Alexios  indulged  in  amuse- 
ments,  while  his  mother  and  Alexios  Komnenos 
the  protosebastos  ruled.  Their  regime  favored  the 
Italian  merchants  and  the  aristocracy,  who  pil- 
laged  the  treasury  and  exploited  government  of- 
fices.  To  counter  incursions  by  Béla  III  of  Hun- 
gary  and  Kilic  Arslan  II,  the  regency  sought 
assistance  from  the  popeand  Saladin.  Opposition 
from  Maria  Komnene  was  easily  suppressed,  but 


Androniros  I  Romnenos  overthrew  the  regency 
(Apr.  1 182).  He  recrowned  Alexios  (16  May  1182), 
bearing  the  youth  on  his  shoulders.  Closely 
guarded,  Alexios  continued  to  pursue  pleasure; 
his  supporters  Andronikos  Angelos,  Andronikos 
Kontostephanos,  and  John  Komnenos  Vatatzes 
were  suppressed.  In  1183,  Alexios  condemned 
his  own  mother  to  death.  Once  Andronikos  had 
been  proclaimed  emperor,  he  decreed  Alexios’s 
death.  The  youth  was  strangled  and  the  body 
buried  at  sea. 

lit.  Barzos,  Genealogia  2:454-71.  Brand,  Bymnlmm  31- 
49.  Hecht,  Aussenpolitik  12-29.  -C.M.B.,  A.C. 

ALEXIOS  II  ROMNENOS,  emperor  of  Trebi- 
zond  (1297—1330);  born  1283,  died  3  May  1330. 
Son  of  John  II  Komnenos  of  Trebizond  and 
Eudokia  Palaiologina,  he  used  the  surname  Pa- 
laiologos  as  well  as  Komnenos  (O.  Lampsides, 
REB  42  [1984]  225—28).  He  was  only  14  when  his 
father  died;  he  then  came  under  the  tutelage  of 
his  uncle,  the  Byz.  emperor  Androniros  II.  Al- 
exios  refused,  however,  to  marry  Irene,  daughter 
of  Nikephoros  Choumnos,  and  thwarted  the  em- 
peror’s  wishes  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  Bekha 
Jaqeli,  the  ruler  of  Samckhe,  in  1300  (M.  Kur§an- 
skis,  REB  35  [1977]  252f).  In  1301  Alexios 
mounted  a  victorious  campaign  to  drive  the  Tur- 
komans  out  of  Rerasous;  he  had  less  success  in 
his  efforts  to  rid  Trebizond  of  the  Genoese  dom- 
ination  of  its  commerce.  T reaties  with  Genoa  (1316) 
and  Venice  (1319)  granted  both  Italian  cities  trad- 
ing  privileges  and  exemptions  from  customs  du- 
ties.  Alexios  built  the  walls  of  Trebizond  that  run 
down  to  the  sea.  His  patronage  of  the  arts  is 
revealed  by  his  benefactions  to  the  monasteries  of 
St.  Eugenios  (in  Trebizond)  and  of  Soumela,  as 
well  as  by  his  correspondence  with  the  astronomer 
Gregory  Chioniades,  who  wrote  a  hymn  to  St. 
Eugenios  at  his  request  (L.G.  Westerink,  REB  38 
[1980]  236,  239).  Upon  the  death  of  Alexios, 
Constantine  Loukites,  protonotarios  and  protovestia- 
rios,  composed  his  funeral  eulogy  (ed.  Papado- 
poulos-Kerameus,  Analekta  1:421—30). 

lit.  Miller,  Trebiiond  31-44,  120.  PLP,  no.  12084. 

-A.M.T. 

ALEXIOS III ANGELOS,  emperor  (1 195—1203); 
born  ca.1153,  died  Nicaea  1211  or  1212.  Elder 
brother  of  Isaac  II,  Alexios  spent  most  of  the 
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reign  of  Androniros  I  in  Syria  and  was  impris- 
oned  in  Tripoli  ca. 1185-87.  Honored  by  Isaac, 
Alexios  conspíred  and  overthrew  his  brother.  He 
was  weak-willed,  extravagant,  and  indolent,  allow- 
ing  birth,  rank,  and  payments  to  guide  his  choice 
of  officials,  as  in  the  case  of  Michael  Stryphnos. 
Provincial  officials  (Leo  Sgouros,  John  Spyrido- 
Nakes)  sought  independence,  while  the  court’s 
tyranny  appears  in  the  case  of  Ralomodios.  The 
populace  of  Constantinople  caused  occasional 
outbursts  but  failed  to  support  the  uprising  of 
John  Romnenos  “the  Fat.”  The  strongest  pillar  of 
Alexios’s  regime  was  his  wife  Euphrosyne.  Alex- 
ios  experienced  military  successes  in  dealing  with 
Ivanko  and  Dobromir  Chrysos;  with  Ralojan, 
he  made  a  treaty.  He  favored  Pisa  and  Genoa  at 
the  expense  of  Venice.  The  Fourth  Crusade  found 
the  empire  in  disarray;  after  a  brief  resistance, 
Alexios  fled  (17/18  July  1203).  He  wandered  until 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Boniface  of  Montfer- 
rat  (late  1204).  Sent  to  Montferrat,  Alexios  re- 
mained  there  until  ransomed  (1209  or  1210)  by 
Michael  I  Romnenos  Douras  of  Epiros,  who 
dispatched  him  to  Kay-Khusraw  I  (R.J.  Loenertz, 
Byiantion  43  [1973]  370-76).  When  Theodore  I 
Lasraris  defeated  the  sultan  (spring  1211),  Al- 
exios  was  captured.  Theodore  placed  him  in  a 
monastery,  where  he  died. 

lit.  Barzos,  Genealogia  2:726—801.  Brand,  Bymntium  1 17- 
57.  234-4  »•  -C.M.B. 

ALEXIOS  III  ROMNENOS,  emperor  of  Trebi- 
zond  (1349—1390);  baptismal  name  John;  born  5 
Oct.  1338,  died  20  Mar.  1390.  Son  of  Basil  I 
Romnenos  (1332—40),  the  infant  Alexios  was  ex- 
iled  to  Constantinople  after  his  father’s  death.  At 
age  11,  however,  he  returned  to  Trebizond  to 
claim  the  throne  and,  subsequently,  enjoyed  the 
longest  reign  of  any  Trapezuntine  emperor.  The 
early  years  of  his  rule  were  troubled  by  internal 
dissensions  and  the  Turkoman  threat.  In  1355, 
he  led  an  ill-fated  expedition  against  the  Turko- 
mans  that  resulted  in  a  rout  of  the  Greeks;  the 
chronicler  Panaretos  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life.  Alexios,  however,  also  pursued  a  conscious 
policy  of  cementing  good  relations  with  the  Tur- 
komans  by  marrying  two  of  his  sisters  and  four 
of  his  daughters  to  various  of  their  rulers  (A. 
Bryer,  DOP  29  [1975]  129-31,  136E  148E  E. 
Zachariadou,  ArchPont  35  [1978]  339—51). 


One  of  the  main  problems  of  AIexios’s  admin- 
istration  was  relations  with  the  Italian  republics. 
At  his  accession,  Alexios  found  the  Venetian  trad- 
ing  station  ruined,  and  by  1350/1  regular  trans- 
actions  with  Genoa  ceased.  In  the  1360S  the  Vene- 
tians  attempted  to  revive  their  activity  in  Trebizond 
and  to  attract  Alexios  to  an  anti-Turkish  coalition, 
but  chrysobulls  issued  by  Alexios  in  1364  and 
1367  did  not  confer  upon  Venice  any  more  priv- 
ileges  than  it  had  had  in  the  early  i4th  C.  Since 
Alexios  wanted  to  exploit  Venetian  trade  for  the 
benefit  of  his  treasury,  tensions  arose.  In  1376 
Venice  organized  a  military  invasion,  sponsoring 
the  usurpers  Michael  Palaiologos  the  despotes  (son 
of  Emp.  John  V)  and  Andronikos  the  Grand 
Komnenos.  Although  the  expedition  failed  to  bring 
about  Alexios’s  deposition,  a  new  chrysobull  in 
1376  lowered  Venetian  kommerkia  by  50  percent. 
Despite  this  chrysobull  Venetian  trade  in  Trebi- 
zond  continued  to  decrease  through  the  1380S. 

Alexios  was  a  generous  patron  of  monasticism, 
founding  monasteries  such  as  Vazelon  in  the  em- 
pire  of  Trebizond  and  Dionysiou  on  Mt.  Athos. 
The  original  chrysobull  of  foundation  (dated  1374) 
of  Dionysiou,  portraying  Alexios  and  his  wife 
Theodora  Kantakouzene,  is  preserved  at  that 
monastery  ( Dionys .,  no.4;  Spatharakis,  Portrait  185— 
87,  figs.  136—38).  Alexios  also  restored  the  Sou- 
mela  monastery. 

ljt.  Miller,  Trebuond  55-70.  PLP,  no.  12083.  D.A.  Zaky- 
thinos,  Le  chrysobulle  d’Alexis  III  Comnène,  empereur  de  Trébi- 
zmde,  en  faneur  des  Vénitiens  (Paris  1932).  Karpov,  Trape- 
zundskaja  imperija  57—72.  -A.M.T.,  A.K. 

ALEXIOS  IV  ANGELOS,  emperor  (1203—04); 
born  ca.1182  or  1183,  died  Constantinople  ca. 
8  Feb.  1204.  Son  of  Isaac  II  and  his  first  wife, 
Alexios  was  left  free  after  Isaac’s  blinding  and  in 
late  summer/early  autumn  1201  escaped  to  Italy. 
Welcomed  in  Germany  by  his  sister  Irene  and 
Philip  of  Swabia,  Alexios  was  present  when  Philip 
conferred  with  Boniface  of  Montferrat.  About 
Dec.  1202— Jan.  1203  envoys  from  Philip  and 
Alexios  offered  generous  concessions  to  the  Fourth 
Crusade  at  Zara,  if  the  Crusaders  would  put 
AIexios  on  the  Byz.  throne.  Once  the  Crusaders 
accepted  his  offer,  he  joined  them  (May  1203)  at 
Kerkyra.  After  Alexios  III  fled  and  Isaac  II  had 
been  restored,  the  Crusaders  required  that  Alex- 
ios  IV  be  named  co-emperor.  He  was  crowned  in 
early  Aug.,  then  joined  them  in  an  expedition  to 
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Thrace  (Aug.— Nov.)-  Upon  his  return,  Alexios  IV 
became  the  dominant  emperor.  Isaac  and  Alexios 
IV  had  vainly  endeavored  to  fulfill  the  Treaty  of 
Zara  by  formally  submitting  to  the  pope  and  col- 
lecting  money  for  the  Crusaders.  When  they  could 
not  be  satisfied,  Alexios  fell  under  the  influence 
of  those  hostile  to  the  Crusaders,  esp.  the  future 
Alexios  V  Douhas.  Isolated  from  his  former 
supporters,  Alexios  fell  victim  to  Doukas,  who 
induced  him  to  flee  the  palace  (28/9  Jan.  1204), 
then  had  him  strangled  in  prison. 

lit.  Queller,  Fourth  Crusade  30-136.  C.M.  Brand,  “The 
Fourth  Crusade:  Some  Recent  Interpretations,”  MedHum 
n.s.  12  (1984)  33-45.  -C.M.B. 

ALEXIOS  IV  ROMNENOS,  emperor  of  Trebi- 
zond  (1416—29);  born  1382,  died  Achantos  (near 
Trebizond)  before  28  Oct.  1429.  Son  of  Manuel 
III  Romnenos,  Alexios  served  as  co-emperor  from 
*395  to  14*6.  Sometime  before  1404  he  briefly 
rebelled  against  his  father.  Upon  ascending  to  the 
throne,  Alexios  was  first  faced  with  war  against 
the  Genoese.  In  1418  he  agreed  to  pay  them  an 
indemnity  of  wine  and  nuts  for  four  years.  He 
tried  to  ensure  the  security  of  his  kingdom  through 
diplomacy,  marrying  his  daughters  to  a  White 
Sheep  Turkoman  chieftain  and  Emp.  John  VIII 
Palaiologos.  It  is  unlikely  that  one  of  Alexios’s 
daughters  married  George  BrankoviC,  ruler  of 
Serbia,  as  is  sometimes  stated  (A.  Bryer,  ArchPont 
27  [1965]  28f).  Alexios  was  assassinated  during 
the  coup  d’état  of  his  son,  John  IV  Romnenos 
(V.  Laurent,  ArchPont  20  [1955]  138—43). 

lit.  Miller,  Trebùond  79-83.  Kursanskis,  “Descendance 
d’Alexis  IV,”  239—47.  PLP,  no.12082.  -A.M.T. 

ALEXIOS  V  DOUKAS,  emperor  (1204);  died 
Constantinople  ca.  Dec.  1204.  His  sobriquet 
“Mourtzouphlos”  (Moúpr^ou^Aoç)  was  a  reference 
to  his  overhanging  brows,  according  to  Niketas 
Choniates  (Nik.Chon.  561.23-25),  but  C.  Sy- 
meonides  ( Byzanlina  13.2  [1985]  i6ig-28)  sug- 
gests  it  means  “melancholy,  sullen.”  A  Doukas  of 
unknown  lineage,  Alexios  was  allegedly  behind 
the  attempted  usurpation  of  John  Romnenos  “the 
Fat”  (1200);  possibly  for  that  reason  he  was  in 
prison  when  the  Fourth  Crusade  installed  Alex- 
ios  IV.  Released,  he  was  named  protovestiarios,  but 
sought  to  undermine  Alexios  IV.  To  gain  popular 
support  for  his  intended  usurpation,  Alexios  Dou- 


kas  led  raids  on  the  Crusaders  outside  Constan- 
tinople.  Between  27  and  29  Jan.  1204,  when  the 
populace  made  Nicholas  Rannabos  emperor,  Al- 
exios  Doukas  encouraged  Alexios  IV  to  seek  Cru- 
sader  assistance,  then  exploited  this  move  to  win 
Varangian  support  to  depose  Alexios,  On  2  Feb., 
as  emperor,  Alexios  V  failed  in  an  attempt  to 
ambush  some  Crusaders.  He  strengthened  the 
walls  and  revitalized  his  troops.  Funds  were  se- 
cured  by  confiscating  aristocratic  property.  His 
followers  defeated  the  first  Crusader  attack  (9 
Apr.  1 204),  but  on  1 2  Apr.,  when  the  Latins  burst 
in,  Alexios  V  fled  to  Thrace.  Taking  with  him 
Empress  Euphrosyne  Douraina  Ramatera  and 
her  daughter  Eudokia,  his  paramour,  Alexios  V 
encountered  Alexios  III  at  Mosynopolis  (sum- 
mer  1204).  Alexios  III  first  allowed  Alexios  V  to 
marry  Eudokia,  then  trapped  and  blinded  him. 
Around  late  Nov.,  Alexios  V  was  captured  by 
Thierry  de  Loos,  tried  for  treason  to  Alexios  IV, 
and  thrown  from  the  Column  of  Theodosios. 

lit.  Queller,  Fourth  Crusade  123--47.  B.  Hendrickx,  C. 
Matzukis,  “Alexios  V  Doukas  Mourtzouphlos:  His  Life, 
Reign  and  Death  (?-i204),”  Heltenika  31  (1979)  108-32. 

-C.M.B. 

ALEXIOS  HOMO  DEI,  saint;  feastday  17  March. 
Born  in  Rome  under  emperors  Honorius  and 
Arkadios,  Alexios  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  sena- 
tor.  To  avoid  an  arranged  marriage,  Alexios  sailed 
off  to  Syria,  where  he  lived  as  a  beggar  in  Edessa. 
After  17  years  he  returned  to  Rome  and  lived  17 
more  years  on  charity  in  his  father’s  house,  un- 
recognized.  One  day,  when  Archbp.  Markianos 
(no  pope  of  this  name  is  known)  was  celebrating 
the  liturgy,  a  divine  voice  indicated  that  Alexios 
was  “the  man  of  God”  ( homo  dei).  Alexios  was 
found  dead  with  a  document  in  his  hands  reveal- 
ing  his  origin  and  story.  According  to  his  vita, 
“the  very  pious  emperors”  attended  his  funeral. 
It  is  commonly  accepted  that  the  Greek  legend 
summarized  above  was  based  on  a  Syriac  vita  of 
an  anonymous  “man  of  God”:  this  saint,  born  in 
Rome,  fled  from  his  wealthy  parents  and  his  fi- 
ancée,  lived  as  a  beggar,  and  died  in  Edessa.  Sixth- 
century  MSS  preserve  the  Syriac  version.  In  Byz. 
the  legend  was  known  by  the  9th  C.,  when  Joseph 
the  Hymnographer  eulogized  Alexios.  The  text 
of  the  anonymous  Greek  vita  was  copíed  in  many 
MSS,  including  one  of  1023  (F-  Halkin,  Aö  98 
[1980]  5—16).  The  legend  did  not  spread  to  Rome 
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before  977;  thereafter  it  grew  very  popular  in  the 
West  and  in  Slavic  countries.  The  Ethiopic  trans- 
lation  makes  Alexios  the  son  of  Theodosios  II 
and  transfers  the  locale  of  his  deeds  to  Armenia. 
The  focus  of  the  legend — rejection  of  family  and 
marriage  for  the  sake  of  God— was  one  of  the 
most  important  hagiographical  themes  (B.  de 
Gaiffier,  AB  65  [1947]  157-95)- 

Representation  in  Art.  Portraits  of  the  saint, 
which  are  rare,  give  him  the  features  of  John  the 
Baptist.  The  nth-C.  imperial  menologion  in 
Moscow  (Hist.  Mus.  gr.  183,  fol.210)  shows  the 
saint  laid  out  on  his  bed,  mourned  by  his  father, 
as  the  emperor  removes  the  document  from  the 
dead  man’s  hands. 

sources.  F.M.  Esteves  Pereira,  “Légende  grecque  de 
l’homme  de  Dieu  Saint  Alexis,”  AB  ig  (ìgoo)  243—53. 
Aleheja  celoveka  boiija,  ed.  V.P.  Adrianova  (Petrograd  igi7; 
rp.  The  Hague— Paris  ig6g)  458-75.  M.  Rössler,  “Alexius- 
probleme,”  Zeilschrift  für  romanische  Philologie  53  ( 1  g33)  508- 
28.  E.  Cerulli,  Les  vies  éthiofriennes  de  saint  Alexis  l'homme  de 
Dieu,  2  vols.  (Louvain  ig6g). 

lit.  BHG  5 1  -5Ôh.  A.  Amiaud,  La  légende  synaque  de  Saint 
Alexis,  l’homme  de  Dieu  (Paris  i88g).  C.E.  Stebbins,  “Les 
origines  de  la  légende  de  Saint  Alexis,”  RBPH  51  (ig73) 
497-507.  E.  Rrausen,  LCI  5:gof.  -A.R.,  N.P.S. 

ALEXIOS  STOUDITES,  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople  (between  12  and  15  Dec.  1025—20  Feb. 
1043  [V.  Laurent,  EO  35  (1936)  75f ]);  died  Con- 
stantinople.  A  former  hegoumenos  of  the  Stoudios 
monastery,  Alexios  was  appointed  patriarch  with- 
out  the  necessary  canonical  formalities  by  Emp. 
Basil  II,  who  was  on  his  deathbed.  Alexios  acted 
in  concert  with  Constantine  VIII,  and  in  July  1026 
the  new  emperor,  the  patriarch,  and  the  senate 
promulgated  a  novel  anathematizing  any  revolt 
against  the  basileus  (PG  137:1245^8).  Alexios  tried 
to  protect  the  independence  of  the  clergy,  stress- 
ing  in  Jan.  1028  that  no  clergyman  or  monk  could 
be  judged  by  a  civil  authority,  and  in  1027  he 
condemned  the  practice  of  charistihion.  With 
great  energy  Alexios  attacked  the  Monophysites, 
esp.  those  in  the  Melitene  region.  He  dealt  also 
with  matrimonial  regulations.  In  1038  Alexios 
and  the  synod  defined  the  prohibitions  on  mar- 
riage  between  close  relatives;  they  did  not  make 
a  clear  decision,  however,  concerning  individuals 
of  the  seventh  degree  of  relationship.  The  patri- 
arch’s  relations  with  the  government  deteriorated 
under  Michael  IV:  it  is  reported  (Skyl.  401.67— 
80)  that  John  the  Orphanotrophos,  who  desired 


to  become  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  incited 
some  metropolitans  to  demand  the  deposition  of 
Alexios  under  the  pretext  that  he  had  not  been 
elected  canonically,  but  the  plan  failed  because  of 
Alexios’s  courageous  resistance.  No  more  success- 
ful  was  the  attempt  of  Michael  V  to  depose  Al- 
exios. 

In  1034  Alexios  founded  a  monastery  of  the 
Dormition  near  Constantinople.  Its  typikon  is  lost 
in  the  original  but  has  survived  in  Slavic  MSS,  the 
oldest  of  which  is  of  the  i2th  C.  It  reveals  certain 
modifications  of  the  original  made  by  the  trans- 
lator  (I.  Mansvetov,  Cerkovnyj  ustav  [Moscow  1885] 
113-28). 

lit.  C.  Ficker,  Erlasse  des  Patriarchen  von  Konstantinopel 
Alexios  Studites  (Kiel  191 1).  RegPatr,  fasc.  2,  nos.  829—55.  8- 
Petrides,  DHGE  2  (1914)  398.  Laurenl,  Corpus  5.1,  nos. 
13-14.  -A.K. 

ALIMPIJ,  late  nth-C.  Kievan  painter.  The  Pa- 
terik  describes  Alimpij  as  helping  painters  from 
Constantinople  who  came  to  decorate  a  church 
(of  the  Dormition)  in  the  monastery  of  the  Caves 
when  Vsevolod  was  prince  of  Kiev  and  Nikon  was 
third  abbot  of  the  monastery  (1078—91?).  After 
the  church’s  dedication,  Alimpij  became  a  priest. 
Later  portions  of  the  Paterih  are  devoted  to  mir- 
acles  associated  with  icons  that  he  painted.  Like 
many  artists,  therefore,  Alimpij  worked  in  a 
variety  of  media.  Vladimir  Monomach  is  men- 
tioned  as  learning  of  the  “venerable”  Alimpij.  The 
painter’s  career  thus  spanned  at  least  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown;  he 
was  buried  in  his  monastery. 

lit.  V.  Pucko,  “Kievskij  chudoínik  XI  veka  Alimpij  Pe- 
cerskij,”  WSlJb  25  (1979)  63-88.  -A.C. 

ALLAGION  (àX.X.áyLov),  a  military  detachment 
that  in  the  ìoth  C.  consisted  of  50-150  warriors: 
imperial  altagia  had  320-400  (A.  Dain,  Sylloge 
tacticorum  [Paris  1938]  56).  In  the  late  i3th—  i4th 
C.  the  term  mega  allagion  designated  a  garrison, 
esp.  in  Thessalonike,  and  the  old  allagion  of  the 
emperor’s  guards  was  probably  replaced  by  two 
paramonai,  one  on  horseback,  the  other  on  foot. 
The  Chronicle  of  the  Morea  describes  allagia  as 
mounted  companies;  Constantine,  the  brother  of 
Michael  VIII,  had  at  his  disposal  18  allagia,  for  a 
total  of  6,000  warriors  (D.  Zakythinos,  Despotat 
2:133).  In  the  iqth  C.  the  commander  of  the 
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allagìon  was  called  the  archon  tou  allagiou;  side  by 
side  with  him,  a  ceremonial  book  (pseudo-Kod. 
1 38.34—35)  mentions  the  prolallagator,  both  sub- 
alterns  of  the  megas  primikeiios.  Since  each  of  the 
allagatores  stood  at  the  head  of  a  single  paramone, 
the  protallagator  was  the  commander  of  the  whole 
company;  the  difference  between  him  and  the 
archon  tou  allagiou  is  not  clear.  According  to  Per- 
tusi  ( infra ),  the  name  ta  allagia  was  reflected  in 
the  Arabic  toponym  Tälâjâ  or  Tafala  for  a  theme 
located  near  Constantinople. 

lit.  Guilland,  Institutions  1:524-26,  5296  A.  Pertusi,  "I! 
preteso  thema  bizantino  di  ‘Täläjä'  ”  BZ  49  (1956)  90-95. 

-A.K. 

ALLAXIMOI  (àhhá^LfiüL,  from  àAAácrcroj,  “to 
change”),  or  allaximoi  of  the  kouboukleìon  ( De  cer. 
7.1—6),  aulic  servants  in  charge  of  the  emperor’s 
wardrobe.  The  word  allaxima  or  allaximata  desig- 
nated  ceremonial  apparel  (Ph.  Koukoules,  EEBS 
19  [1949]  78)  that  was  stored  in  great  quantities 
in  the  palace.  The  Kletorologion  of  Philotheos  calls 
these  servants  hoi  epi  ton  allaximon  and  places  them 
under  the  command  of  the  deuteros  (Oiko- 
nomides,  Listes  131.16-18). 

ut.  Bury ,  Adm.  System  127.  -A.K. 

ALLEGORY  (àAATjyopía)  in  Byz.  was  used  in  the 
sphere  of  both  literature  and  theology. 

Literary  Allegory.  In  antiquity,  literary  al- 
legory  was  understood  as  a  trope  whose  goal  was 
the  expression  of  a  concept  that  differed  from 
the  literal  sense  of  the  words  but  was  connected 
with  them  by  similarity  or  contrast.  Allegory  re- 
mained  an  ímportant  vehicle  of  Byz.  literature: 
thus,  the  image  of  the  castle  in  Palaiologan  texts 
served  the  function  of  both  romantic  adventure 
and  didactic  allegory  (C.  Cupane,  JÖB  27  [1978] 
264).  In  literary  interpretation,  biblical  exegesis, 
and  philosophy,  the  search  for  allegory  meant  the 
revealing  of  hidden  content. 

The  same  principle  was  applied  to  classical  texts: 
the  allegorical  exegesis  of  Homer  (and  other  poets) 
was  practiced  by  Neoplatonists,  who  also  inter- 
preted  Plato  allegorically.  Tzetzes,  too,  in  his 
commentary  on  Homer,  distinguished  three  kinds 
ofallegory:  physical,  psychological,  and  pragmatic 
(historical).  Late  antique  or  Byz.  novels  and  ro- 
mances  were  interpreted  allegorically  to  neutral- 


ize  their  erotic  content  (cf.  the  commentary  on 
the  Aithiopika  of  Heliodoros,  perhaps  by  Phila- 
gathos,  and  Manuel  Philes  on  Kallimachos  and 
Chrysorrhoe).  Allegory  was  applied  far  beyond  lit- 
erary  and  philosophical  exegesis:  the  ceremonial 
of  the  imperial  court,  the  color  of  attire,  the 
behavior  of  animals,  an  earthquake,  all  could  re- 
ceive  an  allegorical  interpretation,  since  the  cos- 
mos  was  perceived  as  a  riddle  that  needed  an 
explanation.  This  interpretative  allegory  could  be 
many  tiered,  having  various  meanings  that  were 
construed  as  noncontradictory. 

lit.  P.  Rollinson,  Classical  Theories  of  Allegory  and  Chris- 
tian  Culture  (London  1981).  Hunger,  Grundlagenforschung, 
pt.XIV  (1954),  35-54.  Wolfson,  Philosophy  1:24-96.  M.N. 
Esper,  Allegorie  und  A  ruilogie  bei  Gregor  von  Nyssa  (Bonn 
1979).  W.  Bienerl,  Allegoria  und  Anagoge  bei  Didymos  dem 
Blinden  von  Alexandria  (Berlin  1972).  -A.K.,  1.  à. 

Theological  Allegory.  For  theologians,  al- 
legory  was  the  key  method  of  hermeneutics  (or 
techne)  in  textual  interpretation  from  the  Hellen- 
istic  period  onward.  The  apologists,  particularly 
theologians  of  the  Alexandrian  School,  applied 
it  to  biblical  exegesis  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
interpreters  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  either  to  un- 
cover  the  deeper,  spiritual  meaning  behind  the 
literal  or  historical  sense,  or  to  reevaluate  offen- 
sive  passages.  At  the  same  time,  they  opposed  the 
allegorical  interpretation  of  myths,  seen  as  the 
main  support  of  contemporary  polytheism,  and 
Gnostic  allegorization,  thus  distancing  themselves 
from  both  views.  Likewise,  they  opposed  Marcion 
and  fellow  adherents  of  Gnosticism  who  denied 
any  salvifìc  value  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  who 
regarded  the  Old  Testament  as  a  foreshadowing 
(typos)  of  the  New  Testament.  In  Galatians  4:21  — 
30  the  Alexandrian  apologists  found  a  model  and 
justification  for  their  “theological  method”  based 
on  the  unity  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
conducted  on  the  premise  that  the  Old  Testament 
prefigures  Christ,  and  that  both  constitute  sacred 
Scripture. 

Relating  the  two  Testaments  to  the  contempo- 
rary  situation  to  uncover  the  desired  inner  mean- 
ing  is  clearly  evident  in  the  exegetical  commen- 
taries  and  sermons  of  Origen.  Lherefore,  so  far 
as  Origen  is  concerned,  the  old  controversy  orig- 
inated  by  the  reaction  of  the  Antiochene  School 
as  to  whether  or  not  Alexandrian  allegory  is  more 
than  an  arbitrary  interpretation  of  the  texts,  and 
thereby  different  from  the  Hellenistic  or  Gnostic 
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mythical  interpretations,  is  relativized  but  not  re- 
solved. 

Despite  assertions  to  the  contrary  by  all  repre- 
sentatives  of  the  Antiochene  tradition,  it  is  doubt- 
ful  that  Antiochene  theoria  or  anagoge  differed 
from  the  allegory  of  Origen  as  a  theological  or 
hermeneutical  method.  It  is  true  that  Antiochene 
thought  is  oriented  more  toward  the  text,  and  in 
the  catenae  of  patristic  exegesis  after  the  Council 
in  Trullo  (691)  and  in  the  Byz.  erotapokriseis  ty- 
pological  exegesis  stemmed  largely  from  this  ori- 
entation,  which  today  is  disdnguished  from  alle- 
gorical  exegesis.  Nonetheless,  radical  allegorization 
continued  to  flourish,  as  shown,  for  example,  in 
the  commentary  on  the  Hexaemeron  by  pseudo- 
Anastasios  of  Sinai  (PG  89:851-1077),  in  which 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  given  an  allegorical 
interpretadon  to  reveal  Christ  and  the  Church. 

LfT.  H.  de  Lubac,  “  ‘Typologie’  et  ‘Allégorisme,’  ” 
RechScRel  34  (1947)  180—226.  Idem,  Histoire  et  esprit.  L’in- 
telligence  de  l’Écriture  d’après  Origène  (Paris  1950).  R.P.C. 
Hanson,  Allegory  and  Event:  A  Study  of  the  Sources  and  Sig- 
nificance  of  Origen's  Interpretation  of  Scripture  (London  1959). 
K.J.  Torjesen,  Hermeneutical  Procedure  and  Theological  Method 
in  Ongeris  Exegesis  (Berlin-New  York  1986).  J.  Tigcheler, 
Dtdyme  l’Aueugle  et  l’exégèse  allégonque  (Nijmegen  1977).  P. 
Ternant,  “La  theoria  d’Antioche  dans  le  cadre  de  l’Écriture,” 
Biblica  34  (1953)  135-58,  354-83,  456-86.  J.  Guillet,  “Les 
exégèses  d’Alexandrie  et  d’Antioche,  Conflit  ou  malen- 
tendu?”  RechScRel  34  (1947)  257-302.  M.  Simonetti,  Lettera 
elo  Alhgoria:  Un  conlributo  alla  storia  dell’esegesi  patristica  (Rome 
1985).  -R.-H.U. 

ALLELENGYON  (àkkr}kéyyvov,  “mutual  secu- 
rity”).  The  term  allelengyue  first  appears  in  papyri 
designating  joint  guarantors  of  a  debt  or  other 
obligation  ( P .  Oxy.  1408)  and  by  the  4th-7th  C. 
had  in  practice  become  synonymous  with  mutual 
fideiussio.  Jusdnian  I  (in  novel  99.1  pr.)  disdn- 
guishes  two  types  of  fideiussio:  one  where  the  co- 
suredes  answered  fully  and  equally  any  legal  ac- 
tion  against  them,  and  the  other  where  a  special 
contract  limited  each  individual’s  obligation  to  a 
portion  of  the  total  liability;  in  this  case  wealthy 
co-sureties  were  responsible  only  for  their  own 
portion  and  not  for  the  liabilides  of  their  impov- 
erished  or  fugidve  partners.  Texts  of  the  gth  and 
ìoth  C.  employ  the  word  in  the  context  of  obli- 
gations  to  the  fisc,  and  it  seems  in  some  sense  to 
have  replaced  the  older  term  epibole  to  describe 
the  longstanding  principle  of  communal  tax  lia- 
bility:  Emp.  Nilcephoros  I  required  peasants  to 
pay  allelengyos  (collectively)  for  poorer  neighbors 


engaged  in  military  service  (Theoph.  486.26);  the 
Treatise  on  Taxation  compelled  peasants  to  pay  the 
taxes  of  neighbors  who  had  fled  the  land  (Dölger, 
Beiträge  119.2).  In  1002  Basil  II  introduced  the 
allelengyon,  requiring  dynatoi  to  pay  the  arrears 
of  poorer  taxpayers;  the  precise  procedures  em- 
ployed  under  this  measure  remain  obscure.  Un- 
der  pressure  from  ecclesiastical  officials,  Romanos 
III  abolished  the  allelengyon  in  1028.  Nevertheless, 
a  deed  of  purchase  of  1097  ( Lavra  1,  no.53.34) 
mentions  property  based  on  mutual  solidarity — 
allelengyos  and  alleloanadochos — and  ca.1100  Ni- 
cholas  Mouzalon  accused  tax  collectors  of  eliciting 
payments  from  members  of  the  village  commu- 
nity  on  the  principle  of  allelengyon  (F.  Dölger,  BZ 
35  [>935]  '4)- 

LiT.  A.  Segré,  “ L'allelengye ,”  Aegyptus  5  (1924)  185-201. 
Lemerle,  Agr.Hisl.  78—80.  -A.J.C. 

ALMSGIYING  ( èker)no<rvvri )  was  a  social  func- 
tion  consistently  praised  by  theologians  and  mor- 
alists,  even  though  some  writers,  such  as  Symeon 
the  Theologian,  denied  the  importance  of  alms- 
giving  for  personal  salvation  (Kazhdan,  “Simeon” 
12).  Almsgiving  is  a  major  topos  of  hagiography, 
which  presents  saints  either  distributing  their 
property  among  the  poor  or  in  conflict  with  their 
families  over  charitable  giving  (cf.  Philaretos 
the  Merciful,  Mary  the  Younger).  Even  monks 
in  certain  monasteries  were  permitted  to  have 
private  funds  for  almsgiving,  or  at  least  the  prac- 
tice  was  tolerated  (AASS  Nov.  3:5660). 

The  scope  of  charitable  giving  is  hard  to  cal- 
culate.  John  Eleemon  reportedly  compiled  a  list 
of  the  poor  in  Alexandria  (more  than  7,000)  who 
were  supported  by  his  program  of  philanthropy. 
John  Chrysostom  stated  that  a  tenth  of  the  pop- 
ulation  of  Antioch  required  material  assistance; 
in  Constantinople  he  counted  30.000  men  and 
20,000  women  in  need  of  welfare  (Constantelos, 
Philanthropy  257-59). 

With  so  many  in  need,  the  problem  of  how  to 
influence  (and  control)  them  was  of  great  import. 
The  poor  argued  that  they  had  a  right  to  bread 
and  entertainment;  the  state  of  the  4th— 7th  C. 
complied,  distributing  special  tokens  (tesserae)  for 
theaters,  bathhouses,  etc.  (glass  tesserae  of  the 
5th— 7th  C.  are  known;  K.  Regling,  RE  2.R.  5 
[1934]  854);  esp.  important  was  the  distribution 
of  grain.  Eventually  the  church  transformed  this 
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right  of  the  poor  into  the  charity  of  the  church, 
the  state,  and  the  wealthy;  the  recipients  had  to 
stop  demanding  “bread  and  circuses”  and  to  beg 
for  alms.  -A.R. 

ALOUSIANOS  (’AXovcriároç),  second  son  of  the 
Bulgarian  tsar  John  Vladislav,  who  gave  his 
name  to  a  Byz.  family;  fl.  first  half  of  the  t  ìth  C. 
The  origin  of  the  name  is  unclear:  it  has  been 
interpreted  as  Armenian  (J.  Ivanov),  Jewish  (S. 
Gicev:  from  alluf,  “prince”),  or  Latin  (I.  Dujcev, 
who  connected  it  with  “Aloisius”).  He  served  as 
strategos  of  Theodosioupolis  and  possessed  lands 
(his  wife’s  dowry)  in  Charsianon.  Alousianos  sided 
with  rebels  in  Bulgaria  in  1040.  He  joined  Peter 
Deljan  at  Ostrovo  (near  Thessalonike)  and  forced 
Deljan  to  accept  him  as  co-ruler.  During  the  siege 
of  Thessalonike,  discord  in  the  rebel  army  broke 
out  between  Alousianos  and  Deljan,  According  to 
Litavrin  (Bolgaria  i  Vizantija  376—96),  the  Bulgar- 
ian  nobles  supported  Alousianos  until  he  was  de- 
feated  at  Thessalonike.  When  Michael  IV  led  an 
expedition  against  the  rebels,  Alousianos  blinded 
Deljan  and  fled  to  the  emperor.  For  his  treason 
Alousianos  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  magis- 
tros.  His  son  Basil  was  governor  of  Edessa.  An- 
other  son,  Samuel,  was  commander  of  troops  in 
Armeniakon;  perhaps  the  seal  of  a  Samuel  Alou- 
sianos  entitled  proedros  and  doux  was  his.  Basil  and 
Samuel’s  sister  married  Romanos  IV.  Several 
Alousianoi  (Constantine,  David)  are  known  from 
seals  with  effigies  of  the  military  saints  George 
and  Demetrios.  Later  the  family  lost  its  military 
functions,  although  some  Alousianoi  became 
higher  civil  officials,  e.g.,  Thomas  Alousianos,  krites 
katholikos  in  Constandnople  ca.  1380-97.  They  were 
related  to  the  Aaronioi. 

ut.  J.  Ivanov,  “Proizchod  na  car  Samuilovija  rod,”  Sbor- 
nik  v  cest  na  Vasil  N.  Zlatarski  (Sofia  1925)  596  V.  Zlatarski, 
“Molivdovulüt  na  Alusiana,”  IzvIstDr  10  (1930  [1931])  49- 
63.  I.  Dujíev,  “Vürchu  njakoi  bülgarski  imena  i  dumi  u 
vízantijskite  avtori,”  EzikovecLski  izslidovanija  v  cesl  na  Aka- 
demik  Stefan  Mladenov  (Sofia  1957)  1596  S.  Gifev,  “Essay 
on  Interpreting  the  Name  Alloussian,”  ElBalk  6  (1967) 
165-78.  PLP,  nos.  692-97.  -A.K. 

ALP  ARSLAN,  Seljuk  sultan  (1063—73);  born 
ca.1030,  died  Turkestan  Jan.  1073.  Nephew  of 
Tughrul  Beg,  Alp  Arslan  ruled  Iran,  Iraq,  and 
northern  Syria.  To  keep  his  Turkomans  occupied, 
he  allowed  them  to  raid  Byz.  In  1064  he  captured 


Ani  with  great  slaughter.  About  1070  he  made  a 
treaty  with  Romanos  IV,  which  Alp  Arslan  con- 
sidered  violated  by  Romanos’s  subsequent  recov- 
ery  of  Mantzikert  (1071).  Moving  speedily  from 
northern  Syria,  Alp  Arslan  inflicted  a  crushing 
defeat  upon  Romanos  (see  Mantzikert,  Battle 
of).  Alp  Arslan  soon  released  Romanos,  perhaps 
to  encourage  civil  strife  in  Byz.  Malirshâh  suc- 
ceeded  Alp  Arslan. 

ut.  C.  Cahen,  “Alp  Arslan,”  EJ 2  1:420-21.  M.  Canard 
in  L’expansion  arabo  islamique  et  ses  répercussions  (London 
1974),  pt.Vl  (1965),  239-59.  -C.M.B. 

ALT'AMAR  (Aght'amar),  island  in  Lake  Van  in 
eastern  Anatolia.  Gagik  Arcruni,  Armenian  king 
of  Vaspurakan  (908-36),  had  a  fortified  city  built 
on  this  island;  according  to  the  i2th-C.  addition 
to  the  History  of  the  House  of  the  Artsrunik'  (tr.  R. 
Thomson  [Detroit  1985]  354-61),  it  included  a 
church  and  a  palace  with  domes  or  pavilions  dec- 
orated  with  scenes  of  combat,  courtly  pleasures, 
and  animals. 

Only  the  church,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Cross, 
survives.  Built  probably  915—29,  it  became  the 
center  of  an  important  monastery.  A  domed  qua- 
trefoil  of  the  type  of  St.  Hrip'simë  in  VaLarSapat, 
its  blocky  exterior  carries  the  decoration  described 
in  the  History:  rinceaux  enclosing  scenes  of  courtly 
entertainments,  Evangelists,  and  Ring  Gagik  of- 
fering  the  church  to  Christ.  Individual  animals, 
full  figures  and  medallion  busts  of  prophets  and 
saints,  and  Old  and  New  Testament  scenes  com- 
plete  this  most  extensive  of  all  surviving  Arme- 
nian  sculptural  programs.  Sources  should  be  sought 
in  the  art  of  the  Arab  cAbbäsid  court,  in  6th-C. 
Palestine,  and  in  earlier  Armenian  sculpture.  No 
principle  governing  the  arrangement  of  scenes 
has  been  adduced. 

The  interior  has  an  equally  ambitious  fresco 
program,  including,  in  the  drum  of  the  dome,  a 
Genesis  cycle  and,  along  the  walls  of  three  sec- 
ondary  apses,  a  Gospel  cycle  that,  although  one- 
quarter  obliterated,  still  contains  23  scenes.  The 
History  does  not  describe  these  paintings;  A.  Grishin 
(Parergon,  n.s.  3  [1985]  39—51)  has  questioned  a 
ìoth-C.  date,  noting  that  in  places  two  layers  of 
painting  are  visible.  A  lost  stone  loggia  balustrade 
featured  heads  of  exotic  animals,  including  an 
elephant  (Grishin,  fig.4). 

lit.  S.  Der  Nersessian,  Aght'amar,  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross 
(Cambridge,  Mass.,  1965).  N.  Thierry,  “Le  cycle  de  la 
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création  et  de  la  faute  d’Adam  à  Altamar,”  REArm  n.s.  17 
(1983)  291-329.  S.  Der  Nersessian,  H.  Vahramian,  Aghfamar 
(Miian  1974).  -A.T. 


ALTAR  (17  áyía  rpá7re£a),  the  holy  table  on  which 
the  Eucharist  is  offered;  it  was  located  in  the 
sanctuary  behind  the  templon,  at  first  in  front  of 
the  apse,  later  within  the  main  (central)  apse  of 
the  Byz.  triple-apsed  sanctuary.  Interpreted  in 
Byz.  commentaries  as  at  once  Jesus’  tomb,  the 
table  of  the  Last  Supper,  Golgotha,  the  heavenly 
altar,  and  the  throne  of  God,  the  altar  as  dread 
symbol  of  God’s  dwelling  is  reflected  in  the  rites 
of  access  to  the  altar  in  Eucharist  and  ordination 
rites,  and  in  the  later  practice  of  concealing  it 
behind  curtains  (Taft,  Great  Entrance  279—83,  413— 
16).  The  altar  also  served  as  a  place  of  asylum. 

The  earliest  altars — sometimes  called  mensae — 
appear  to  have  been  of  timber  and  were  portable. 
From  the  4th  C.,  as  their  place  in  the  church 
became  fixed,  they  began  to  be  made  of  stone. 
Altars  dressed  in  silver  and  gold  and  studded  with 
precious  stones  are  also  recorded  (Sozom.,  HE 
9.1.4).  Altars  of  this  period  were  box-shaped  or 
free-standing,  the  latter  consisting  of  a  circular, 
semicircular,  or  rectangular  slab,  variously  at- 
tached  to  a  plinth  (Orlandos,  Palaiochr.  basilìke 
2:444—52).  Somedmes  (as  at  Hagia  Sophia,  Con- 
stantinople),  the  altar  was  set  on  a  small  platform 
above  the  level  of  the  sanctuary  (R.  Taft,  OrChrP 
45  [ 1 979]  288.16,  298.8).  Beiow  or  near  the  altar 
stood  the  thalassa  (a  small  basin,  usually  connected 
with  a  drainage  system,  that  served  for  the  cere- 
monial  washing  of  priests  during  the  liturgy).  In 
representations,  an  altar  is  often  shown  covered 
with  an  endyte. 

As  early  as  the  4th  C.  altars  were  furnished  with 
a  case,  called  the  katathesis,  containing  relics  (K. 
Wessel,  RBK  1:1 19).  By  the  8th  C.  relics  became 
indispensable  for  the  inauguration  (enrainia)  of 
a  church.  The  relics  were  placed  either  in  a  socket 
in  the  altar’s  plinth,  as  at  Daphni  ( ABME  8  [1955- 
56]  76),  or  in  a  crypt  under  the  altar.  In  Western 
churches  transformed  into  martyria,  the  altar 
sometimes  took  the  form  of  a  sarcophagus  en- 
closing  the  saint’s  relics,  with  an  opening  (the 
fenestella )  facing  west. 

lit.  J.P.  Rirsch,  T.  Rlauser,  RAC  1:334-54.  J-  Braun, 
Der  chrislliche  Altar  in  seiner  geschichtlichen  Entwichlung ,  2  vols. 
(Munich  1924).  -R.F.T.,  L.Ph.B. 


ALTAR  OF  VICTORY,  symbol  of  pagan  resis- 
tance  in  4th-C.  Rome.  A  statue  of  Victory  (Nike) 
was  apparently  brought  from  Tarentum  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus  and  stood  near  the  entrance  to 
the  senate,  where  senators  regularly  offered  in- 
cense  on  a  small  altar  as  they  entered.  The  altar 
was  first  removed  by  Constandus  II,  perhaps  in 
357,  and  there  was  no  great  resistance.  It  was  put 
back  in  place  by  Julian  and  removed  again  by 
Gratian,  but  this  time  the  opposidon  was  consid- 
erable.  A  delegation  of  senators  sought  its  return, 
but  Pope  Damasus  and  St.  Ambrose  persuaded 
the  emperor  not  to  yield.  In  384  Symmachus, 
then  prefect  of  the  city,  addressed  his  poignant. 
appeal  for  restoradon  to  the  court  of  the  young 
Valentinian  II;  it  nearly  succeeded  until  Ambrose 
threatened  the  emperor  with  excommunication. 
In  390  a  delegation  from  the  senate  approached 
Theodosios  I  in  Milan  with  the  same  request  and 
after  some  hesitation  he  refused.  After  the  return 
of  Theodosios  to  Constantinople  the  senate  again 
sought  assistance  from  Valentinian  II;  even  though 
the  magister  militum  Arbogast  favored  restoration, 
the  emperor  did  not  yield.  The  usurper  Eugenius 
feared  an  open  break  with  Theodosios  and  did 
not  replace  the  pagan  symbol.  Honorius  restored 
the  statue  in  the  senate,  but  not  the  altar,  claiming 
that  it  was  merely  decorative  and  not  an  object  of 
worship. 

lit.  A.  Dihle,  “Zum  Streit  um  den  Altar  der  Viktoria,” 
in  Romanitas  et  Christiamtas:  Sludia  lano  Henrico  Waszink 
oblata  (Amsterdam-London  1973)  81-97.  F.  Paschoud,  “Le 
rôle  du  providentiaIisme  dans  le  conflit  de  384  sur  l’autel 
de  la  Victoire,”  MusHelu  40  (1983)  197-206.  -T.E.G. 


ALUM  (crnnrrrjpíct),  double  sulphate  of  alumi- 
num  and  potassium,  or  aluminum  and  ammo- 
nium.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  alumen  designated  a 
number  of  white  astringent  mineral  substances. 
Primarily  used  as  a  mordam  10  nx  dyes  in  woolen 
cloth  and  impart  brilliance  to  the  colors,  it  was 
indispensable  to  the  textile  industry  and  also  use- 
ful  to  painters  and  tanners.  For  most  of  the  me- 
dieval  period,  until  the  mines  of  Tolfa  in  Italy 
began  to  be  exploited  (1462),  alum  production 
was  concentrated  in  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor,  and 
from  there  it  was  exported  to  the  West.  According 
to  Pegolotti,  the  best  quality  was  alume  di  rocca 
from  Roloneia.  Alum  of  excellent  quality  was  pro- 
duced  in  Phoraia  and  Rotyaion  (Kütahya),  while 
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there  were  also  alum  mines  elsewhere  in  Asia 
Minor,  in  Thrace,  and  the  islands  of  the  Aegean. 
Descriptions  of  the  production  of  alum  may  be 
found  in  Jordanus  the  Catalan  (ca.1330)  and  Pe- 
golotti. 

The  rich  alum  mines  of  Phokaia  were  ceded  by 
Michael  VIII  to  the  Genoese  Manuele  and  Be- 
nedetto  Zaccaria  in  1275.  They  built  a  manufac- 
turing  town  and  tried  to  monopo!ize  the  export 
of  alum  to  the  West  by  obtaining  from  Michael 
VIII  a  prohibition  of  the  export  of  Roloneia  alum 
by  other  Genoese.  Although  the  prohibition  was 
not  effective,  the  Zaccaria  were  able  to  build  a 
fortune  on  alum.  Eventually  alum  became  a  major 
commodity  in  the  commerce  of  Genoa,  which 
retained  a  predominant  position  in  the  alum  trade 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  although  the  price 
of  its  alum  declined  after  1382,  as  a  result  of 
political  conditions,  extensive  mining,  and  the 
coinpetition  of  Egyptian  alum.  Phokaia  fell  to  the 
Ottomans  in  1455,  by  which  time  Western  sources 
of  alum  were  being  exploited. 

lit.  C.  Singer,  The  Earliest  Chemìcal  Indicstry  (London 
1948)  79-94.  Heyd,  CommeTce  2:565-71.  M.-L.  Heers,  “Les 
Génois  et  le  commerce  de  l’alun  à  la  fin  du  Moyen  Age,” 
Reyue  d’histoire  économique  el  sociale  32  (1954)  31—53.  D. 
Jacoby,  "L’alun  en  Crète  vénitienne,”  ByzF  12  (1987)  127— 
42.  -A.L. 

ALYATES  (’AÀuárîjç),  a  family  of  unclear  ethnic 
origin.  Its  first  known  member,  Anthes  Alyates,  a 
staunch  supporter  of  Bardas  Srleros,  fell  in  the 
battle  of  976  at  Koukou  lithos  (between  Melitene 
and  Lykandos).  I.  Gosev  ( Starobülgarski  glagoliceski 
i  kirilski  nadpisi  [Sofia  1961]  31—35)  identified  him 
with  the  stratelates  Alyates,  using  the  insufficient 
data  of  a  lOth-C.  inscription  from  the  Round 
Church  in  Preslav.  The  1  ìth-C.  Alyatai  were  pri- 
marily  military  commanders:  Leo,  strategos  of 
Cherson  and  Sougdaia  in  1059;  Theodore,  gov- 
ernor  of  Cappadocia;  another  Alyates  fell  in  battle 
against  the  Normans  in  1 108.  In  the  i2th  C.  the 
Alyatai  switched  to  civil  service  and  occupied  rel- 
atively  low  positions.  Andronikos  Alyates,  contem- 
porary  of  Alexios  III,  was  kanikleios\  the  family 
retained  the  post,  which  Nikephoros  Alyates  held 
in  1258—61.  Several  Alyatai  were  active  in  admin- 
istration  throughout  the  i3th  C.:  the  vestiarios 
Alexios  Alyates  was  sent  in  1275  a  ^eet  against 
Genoese  pirates  in  the  Black  Sea;  another  Alyates 
was  a  fiscal  functionary;  a  seal  of  the  sebastos  John 


Alyates  is  dated  by  Laurent  (Méd.  Vat.,  no.69)  to 
the  early  1 3th  C.  In  the  i4th  C.  the  Alyatai  played 
an  important  role  in  provincial  life:  George,  se- 
bastos  in  Thessalonike  in  1327;  an  Alyates  who 
was  sebastos  in  Chalkidike  before  1319;  another 
Alyates,  htetor  of  a  church  in  Philippopolis.  Later 
they  are  known  only  as  clerics;  Gregory  Alyates, 
hieromonachos,  was  a  scribe  and  songwriter  in  1 433— 
47- 

lit.  PLP,  nos.  706-21.  V.  Laty$ev,  Sbornih  greceskich 
nadpisej  chnstianskich  vremen  iz  Juinoj  Rossii  (St.  Petersburg 
1896)  15-19.  I.  Sevcenko,  Soc.  td  Intell.,  pt.X!II  (1968), 
65-72.  Seibt,  Bleisiegel  281L  -A.K. 

AMADEO  VI,  count  of  Savoy  (1343—83);  born 
Chambéry,  Savoy,  Jan.  1334,  died  near  Castropi- 
gnano,  Italy,  27  Feb.  1383.  Amadeo,  the  “Green 
Count,”  inherited  the  dtle  to  Savoy  at  age  nine 
and  expanded  his  territory  into  the  Piedmont.  A 
cousin  of  John  V  Palaiologos  (through  John’s 
mother  Anna  of  Savoy),  Amadeo  became  in- 
volved  in  Byz.  affairs  when  he  led  a  crusading 
expedition  against  the  Turks.  In  1366  he  com- 
manded  a  fleet  and  an  army  of  1,500—1,800  men 
that  recovered  Gallipoli  (Rallipolis),  which  had 
fallen  to  the  Ottomans  in  1354.  He  was,  however, 
distracted  from  further  campaigns  against  the 
Turks  by  news  of  John  V’s  detention  by  the  Bul- 
garians  at  Vidin.  He  sailed  into  the  Black  Sea  and 
seized  several  Bulgarian  coastal  towns.  Amadeo’s 
siege  of  Varna  forced  the  Bulgarians  to  give  the 
Byz.  emperor  a  safe-conduct  through  their  terri- 
tory  (Dec.  1366).  He  delẁered  Sozopolis  and  Me- 
sembria  to  the  Byz.  in  exchange  for  15,000  florins 
(to  pay  his  mercenaries).  Amadeo  encouraged  John 
to  seek  Union  of  the  Churches  and  persuaded 
him  to  go  to  Rome  in  1369  to  make  his  personal 
submission  to  the  pope  and  seek  military  aid. 
Amadeo’s  expedition  was  a  rare  example  of  co- 
operation  between  Crusaders  and  the  Byz.  Em- 
pire. 

lit.  E.L.  Cox,  The  Green  Count  of  Savoy:  Amadeus  VI  and 
Transalpine  Savoy  in  the  Fourteenth  Cenlury  (Princeton  1967). 
O.  Halecki,  Un  Empereur  de  Bytance  à  Rome  (Warsaw  1930; 
rp.  London  1972)  138-62.  HC  3:186  74-78.  -A.M.T. 

AMALARIUS  OF  METZ,  archbishop  of  Trier 
(after  804-14)  and  of  Lyons  (835-838/9);  liturgist 
active  at  the  Carolingian  court;  died  ca.850.  In 
813  he  traveled  to  Constantinople  as  ambassador 
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of  Charlemagne  to  Emp.  Michael  I  Rangabe  to 
confirm  a  treaty  between  the  two  powers;  received 
at  Constantinople  by  Leo  V,  Amalarius  returned 
with  the  treaty  and  the  Byz.  ambassadors  Chris- 
topher  the  spatharios  and  Gregory  the  deacon  to 
find  Louis  I  the  Pious  on  the  throne  and  lose  his 
own  see.  Rehabilitated  a  few  years  later,  Amala- 
rius  participated  in  the  synod  of  Paris  on  Icono- 
clasm  (825)  and  may  have  been  considered  for  a 
second  embassy  at  that  time.  His  Versus  marini 
describes  the  trip  to  Constantinople  via  Zara  ( Ep . 
ad Hilduìnum.,  5,  ed.  Hanssens  [infra]  1:342.1  —  14), 
an  audience  with  Leo  V,  and  the  dangers  of 
shipwreck  and  SIav  or  Arab  attack,  while  his  Li- 
turgical  works  allude  to  contemporary  customs  at 
Constantinople  (e.g.,  Codex  expositionis  11,  ibid. 
1:280.14—20,  on  the  ExaItation  of  the  Cross;  Liber 
officialis,  ibid.  2:197.2—6,  on  Latin  lections  at 
Constantinople). 

ed.  E.  Dümmler,  MGH  Poet.  1:426—28.  Amalarii  episcopi 
Opera  lilurgica  omnia,ed.  J.M.  Hanssens,  3  vols.  [=  ST  138— 
40]  (Rome  1948—50). 

lit.  F.  Brunhöhl,  Geschichte  der  lateinischen  Literatur  des 
MiUelalters,  voI.  1  (Munich  1975)  437-40.  O.G.  Oexle,  “Die 
Rarolinger  und  die  Stadt  des  heiligen  Arnulf,”  Frühmittel- 
alierlìche  Studten  1  (1967)331-39.  -M.McC. 


AMALASUNTHA  Ç.\p.aka<jovvda),  or  Amala- 
suintha,  Ostrogothic  regent  (526—34)  and  queen 
(534);  died  Lake  Bolzano  probably  30  Apr.  535. 
The  younger  daughter  of  Theodoric,  in  515  or 
516  she  married  Eutharic,  also  a  member  of  the 
Amali,  and  bore  him  Matasuntha  and  Athalaric, 
who,  after  the  deaths  of  his  father  (522)  and 
grandfather,  was  raised  to  the  Ostrogothic  throne 
under  Amalasuntha’s  regency.  Together  with 
Athalaric,  Amalasuntha  is  depicted  on  a  diptych 
of  Orestes,  Western  consul  in  530  (Delbrück,  Con- 
sulardiptychen,  no.32).  Her  policy  was  pro-Roman; 
Prokopios  and  esp.  Cassiodorus  praised  her  highly 
as  a  well-educated  and  beautiful  woman.  Her  pro- 
Roman  tendency  was  opposed  by  the  Gothic  mil- 
itary  aristocracy,  led  by  Amalasuntha’s  cousin 
Theodahad,  so  that  she  considered  fieeing  to 
Constantinople.  She  changed  her  plan — accord- 
ing  to  Prokopios,  because  Theodora  was  jealous, 
but  probably  because  Amalasuntha  arranged  a 
compromise  with  Theodahad.  After  Athalaric  died 
she  ruled  as  queen  briefly  but  was  compelled  to 
marry  Theodahad.  Once  proclaimed  king,  he  ex- 
iled  her  to  an  island  on  Lake  Bolzano  where  she 


was  strangled.  The  remonstrances  of  Peter,  Jus- 
tinian’s  envoy,  were  of  no  avail  and  Theodahad 
asserted  that  the  murder  had  been  committed 
against  his  will.  Amalasuntha’s  death  became  Jus- 
tinian’s  excuse  for  war:  he  ordered  Mundus  to 
invade  from  Ulyricum  and  called  Belisarios  to 
Sicily.  Amalasuntha  was  unequal  to  the  challenge 
of  preserving  the  heritage  of  Theodoric  and  mis- 
calculated  the  consequences  of  her  Roman  ties. 

lit.  Stein,  Histoire  2:262-64,  328-39.  Burns,  Ostro-Goths 
2036  Wolfram,  Goths  31 1—39.  -W.E.R.,  A.K.,  A.C. 

AMALFI  (’ Afiák<t>ri),  Tyrrhenian  port  in  south- 
ern  Italy,  first  mentioned  in  596.  Until  839  Amalfi 
belonged  to  the  Byz.  duchy  of  Naples.  After  that 
date  the  city  and  its  territory  became  an  indepen- 
dent  state,  within  the  orbit  of  the  Byz.  Empire. 
Imperial  titles  were  conferred  on  most  of  the  local 
rulers,  praefecturii  and,  after  958,  duces.  From  the 
9th  C.  many  Amalfitans  were  active  in  Mediter- 
ranean  trade.  Their  ships  were  known  in  Egypt, 
the  Maghreb,  and  Spain.  They  had  colonies  in 
Dyrrachion  and  Antioch  and  are  frequently  de- 
scribed  as  furnishing  Oriental  luxury  goods  to  the 
West.  Their  quarter  in  Constantinople,  with  its 
Church  of  S.  Maria  de  Latina,  is  documented 
írom  the  mid-i  ìth  C.;  on  Mount  Athos  an  Amal- 
fitan  monastery  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  flourished 
between  the  end  of  the  ìoth  and  the  i3th  C.  (A. 
Pertusi  in  Mill.  Mont-Athos  1:217-51).  Clerics  and 
monks  at  both  institutions  translated  Greek  ha- 
giographical  texts  into  Latin.  Between  1053  and 
1062  Amalfi  tried  in  vain  to  organize  an  alliance 
of  the  Western  and  the  Eastern  empires  against 
the  Norman  invaders  of  southern  Italy.  Following 
the  Norman  occupation  of  1073,  political  relations 
between  Amalfi  and  Constantinople  cooled;  com- 
mercial  relations  also  declined,  with  Amalfi  losing 
ground  to  Venice,  Byz.’s  main  naval  ally  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

Bronze  doors  commissioned  in  Constantinople 
for  the  cathedral  of  Amalfi  survive  in  situ,  al- 
though  the  cathedral  itself  was  completely  rebuilt 
after  1204  and  the  façade  was  again  rebuilt  after 
1871.  Nearly  identical  doors  are  in  nearby  Atrani, 
on  the  Church  of  S.  Salvatore. 

lit.  U.  Schwarz,  Amalfi  imfrühen  Millelalter  (9.-1 1 .  Jahr- 
hunderl)  (Tübingen  1978).  Amalfi  nel  medioeco  (Salerno  1977). 
M.  Balard,  “Amalfi  et  Byzance  (Xe-XIIc  siècles),”  TM  6 
(1976)  85—95.  Istilunoni  civili  e  organizzazione  ecclesiastica 
nello  stato  medievale  amalfitano  5  [=  Atti  del  congresso  inter- 
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nauonale  di  studì  amalfitani,  vol.  3  (Iuglio  1981)]  (Amalfi 
1986).  M.E.  Frazer,  “Church  Doors  and  the  Gates  of  Par- 
adise:  Byzantine  Bronze  Doors  ìn  Italy,”  DOP  27  (1973) 
145-62.  Aggiornamento  Bertaux  5:576-78,  627-28. 

-V.v.F  ,  D.K. 


AMALI,  or  Amelungen,  royal  house  of  the  Os- 
trogoths,  whose  genealogy — in  its  earlier  part  fìc- 
titious — was  established  by  Cassiodorus  and  taken 
from  him  by  Jordanes  (Getica,  ed.  T.  Mommsen 
[Berlin  1882]  76-78).  The  earliest  securely  his- 
torical  member  of  the  house  was  Hermenerig/ 
Hermanaricus  (died  375/6),  the  king  who  en- 
larged  Ostrogothic  possessions  on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Black  Sea  but  was  routed  by  the 
Huns.  Theodoric,  Amalasuntha,  and  her  chil- 
dren,  Athalaric  and  Matasuntha,  were  members 
of  the  Amali.  Jordanes  considers  the  captivity  of 
Vitiges  (540)  as  the  end  of  the  Amali. 

lit.  Burns,  Ostro-Goths  92-96.  E.  Chrysos,  “Die  Amaler- 
Herrschaft  in  Italien  und  das  Imperium  Romanum,”  By- 
rnntion  51  (1981)  430-74.  Wolfram,  Goths  268-78. 

-W.E.K.,  A.K. 


AMALRIC  I  (’Ap.sppí'yoç),  king  of  Jerusalem 
(1163-74);  born  1136,  died  Jerusalem  11  July 
1174.  Upon  succeeding  his  brother  Baldwin  III, 
Amalric  sought  a  Byz.  bride  to  renew  the  alliance 
with  Manuel  I.  Manuel  rejected  his  accompanying 
request  to  be  recognized  as  overlord  of  Antioch. 
In  1167  Amalric  married  Maria  Romnene, 
daughter  of  John  Romnenos  the  protosebastos. 
Amalric  sought  Byz.  aid  in  1168  to  prevent  Zan- 
gid  occupation  of  Egypt,  but  by  1 169,  when  a 
joint  expedition  occurred,  Saladin  already  con- 
trolled  Egypt.  A  combined  siege  of  Damietta  (Oct,— 
Dec.  1 169)  collapsed  over  disagreements  between 
Amalric  and  the  Byz.  commander,  Andronikos 
Kontostephanos.  In  the  same  year,  Ephraim  and 
other  mosaicists  commissioned  by  Manuel  worked 
in  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem.  From  Apr.  to  June 
1171  Amalric  visited  Constantinople.  He  was  re- 
ceived  privately  by  Manuel,  did  homage,  and  was 
magnificently  entertained  (Runciman,  infra).  A 
treaty  proposing  joint  action  against  Egypt  was 
never  implemented.  With  Amalric’s  death,  the 
alliance  of  Byz.  and  Jerusalem  effectively  ended. 

lit.  S.  Runciman,  “The  Visit  of  King  Amalric  I  to  Con- 
stantinople  in  1 171,”  in  Outremer  153-58.  R.-J.  Lilie,  “Noch 
einmal  zu  dem  Thema  ‘Byzanz  und  die  Kreuzfahrerstaa- 
ten,’”  in  Varia  1  (Bonn  1984)  132-42.  -C.M.B. 


AMASEIA  (’Apácreto,  mod.  Amasya),  a  site  of 
great  natural  strength  on  the  Lykos  in  Pontos.  A 
strategic  road  junction,  Amaseia  was  made  me- 
tropolis  of  Diospontus  (later  Helenopontus)  by 
Diocletian.  Christianized  early,  Amaseia  became 
the  seat  of  a  metropolitan  bishop.  Justinian  I 
restored  its  churches  after  the  earthquake  of  529. 
When  the  Pontic  provinces  were  merged  in  535, 
Amaseia  remained  a  metropolis;  it  provided  ref- 
uge  in  575  for  the  populations  of  neighboring 
cities  fleeing  the  Persians.  Although  briefly  taken 
by  the  Arabs  in  712,  it  was  a  bulwark  of  the 
Armeniakon  theme  and  an  aplerton  where  the 
thematic  troops  joined  imperial  expeditions.  Bar-, 
das  Phokas  led  a  revolt  there  in  971.  In  the 
confusion  following  the  battle  of  Mantzikert, 
Amaseia  fell  to  Roussel  de  Bailleul,  but  in  1074 
Alexios  I  Komnenos  persuaded  a  gathering  of  its 
inhabitants  (evidently  acting  with  considerable  in- 
dependence)  to  surrender  to  him  and  reestab- 
lished  imperial  control.  Soon  after,  the  Turks  of 
Daniçmend  conquered  Amaseia.  The  sole  remain- 
ing  Byz.  structure  is  a  powerful  and  complex 
fortress  as  yet  unstudied. 

lit.  F.  and  E.  Cumont,  Studia  Pontica  (Brussels  1906) 
2:146-84.  S.  Vailhé,  DHGE  2  (1914)  964—70.  A.  Gabriel, 
Monuments  turcs  d’Anatolie  (Paris  1934)  2:6—16.  Foss-Winfield, 
Fortifications  17— ig.  -C.F. 

AMASTRIS  (”Afj,atTTpL<;  or  ’Apacnpa,  now 
Amasra),  city  on  the  Black  Sea  coast  of  Anatolia. 
It  first  appears  in  Byz.  history  when  Kyros,  a  local 
monk,  predicted  to  Justinian  II  in  695  that  he 
would  regain  the  throne.  Amastris  gained  impor- 
tance  in  the  gth  C.  as  a  port  for  communication 
across  the  Black  Sea  and  as  a  military  base.  The 
vita  of  George  of  Amastris  mentions  an  attack 
of  the  Rus’  on  Amastris,  but  the  date  of  the  attack 
and  even  its  historicity  are  under  discussion.  The 
city  prospered  in  the  ìoth  C.:  Niretas  David 
Paphlagon,  in  an  enkomion  of  a  local  saint  Hy- 
akinthos  (PG  105:421^),  calls  it  “the  eye  of  Paph- 
lagonia  and  even  of  the  oikoumene”  and  the  em- 
porion  for  trade  with  the  northern  Scythians. 
Amastris  was  a  city  of  the  theme  of  Paphlagonia 
and  seat  of  a  katepano  in  the  ìoth  C.  (Ahrweiler, 
Mer  111).  In  the  i2th  C.  it  was  administered  by  a 
doux  (Laurent,  Coll.  Orghidan,  no.227).  Amastris 
was  ruled  by  the  Laskarids  after  a  brief  occupation 
(1204-14)  by  Davíd  Komnenos  of  Trebizond.  Its 
later  history  is  obscure:  in  the  late  1 3th  or  early 
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ì^th  C.  it  apparently  was  turned  over  to  the 
Genoese,  whose  merchants  were  already  estab- 
lished  there.  Amastris  was  a  suffragan  bishopric 
of  Gangra;  it  became  a  metropolis  by  940. 

The  site  occupies  the  neck  and  steep  slopes  of 
a  peninsula,  with  two  harbors.  The  ancient  city, 
which  stretched  to  the  mainland,  was  abandoned, 
apparently  after  the  Rus’  attack,  as  Amastris  con- 
tracted  within  new  walls.  Its  Byz.  monuments  in- 
clude  two  small  single-aisled  churches,  perhaps  of 
the  late  gth  C.,  and  remains  of  a  monastery  that 
have  been  dated  to  the  early  8th  C. 

lit.  S.  Eyice,  Küçük  Amasra  Tarìhi  (Ankara  1965).  Idem, 
“Deux  anciennes  églises  byzantines  de  Ia  citadelle  d'Amasra 
(Paphlagonie),”  CahArch  7  (1954)  97-105.  -C.F. 

AMATUS,  bishop,  possibly  of  Paestum-Capaccio 
or  Nusco  (E.  Cuozzo,  Benedictina  26  [1979]  323— 
48),  and  monk  of  Montecassino;  born  Salerno 
ca.  1010,  died  ca.  1083?  Amatus  wrote  several  Latin 
poetical  works  and  a  History  of  the  Normans,  which 
survives  only  in  a  i4th-C.  French  version.  Ama- 
tus’s  account  of  events  from  1016  to  1078  reflects 
Montecassino’s  pro-Norman  stance  and  includes 
the  revolt  of  the  Lombard  Meles  (pp.  26.6— 32. 1 2), 
the  expedition  of  Maniares  against  Sicily,  and  the 
struggle  for  southern  Italy  (pp.  66.5—93.8). 

ed.  Storìa  de'  Normanni,  ed.  V.  de  Bartholomaeis  [=  FSI 
76]  (Rome  1935). 

lit.  Wattenbach,  HoItzmann,  Schmale,  Deulsch.  Gesch. 
Sachsen  u.  Salier  3:898-900.  W.  Smidt,  “Die  ‘Historia  Nor- 
mannorum'  von  Amatus,”  StGreg  3  (1948)  173-231. 

-M.McC. 

AMBASSADORS  (7rpé<r/3et.ç,  àiroKpt.criápioi)  in 
Byz.  were  normally  recruited  from  the  higher 
echelons  of  the  administration,  the  emperor’s  im- 
mediate  entourage,  or  those  clerics  (sent  mainly 
to  Christian  countries,  and,  for  specific  reasons, 
to  Sasanian  Persia)  or  laymen,  regardless  of  class 
or  experience,  who  were  considered  able  to  suc- 
ceed  in  their  missions  abroad.  Their  rank  de- 
pended  upon  the  importance  of  the  ruler  to  whom 
they  were  sent.  None  of  them  were  permanently 
accredited  to  a  foreign  country;  they  were  sent  or 
exchanged  only  when  required  for  specific  rea- 
sons  of  diplomacy.  Beyond  having  the  emperor’s 
confidence,  an  ambassador  was  expected  to  be 
honest,  pious,  able  to  resist  corruption,  and  ready 
to  sacrifice  himself  if  necessary  for  the  empire. 
He  was  expected  to  know  something  of  the  coun- 


try  to  which  he  was  sent  and,  if  possible,  its  lan- 
guage  ( 1  nterpreters  were  also  available).  Able 
negotiators  were  entrusted  with  a  series  of  em- 
bassies  (e.g.,  Leo  Choirosphartes)  or  had  their 
sons  appointed  as  ambassadors  in  their  place  (some 
cases  in  early  Byz.,  e.g.,  Nonnosos). 

Byz.  ambassadors  going  abroad  carried  their 
own  safe-conducts  and  letters  of  accreditation 
( prokouratorikon  chrysoboullon).  Unlike  )ow-ranking 
ietter-carriers,  ambassadors  were  fully  or  partly 
empowered  to  negotiate.  The  state  covered  their 
expenses  and  those  of  their  suite.  Embassies  could 
be  quite  large,  with  many  interpreters  and  ser- 
vants.  One  aspect  of  their  mission  was  to  collect 
intelligence  about  the  country  they  visited.  (See 
also  Aporrisiarios.  For  ambassadors  to  Byz.,  see 
Embassies,  Foreign.) 

lit.  N.  Garsoian,  “Le  rôle  de  l’hiérarchie  chrétienne 
dans  les  rapports  diplomatiques  entre  Byzance  et  les  Sas- 
sanides,”  REArm  n.s.  10  (1973)  1 19-38.  V.  Besevliev,  “Die 
Botschaflen  der  byzantinischen  Raiser  aus  dem  Schlacht- 
feld,”  Byzantina  6  (1974)  71—83.  D.  Obolensky,  “A  Late 
Fourteenth-Century  Byzantine  Diplomat:  Michael,  Arch- 
bishop  of  Bethlehem,"  in  Mél.  Dujcev  299—315.  -N.O. 


AMBO  (òép.)3tüT,  also  called  77-úpyoç),  a  platform, 
often  standing  on  four,  six,  or  eight  columns,  in 
a  church.  Ambos  were  first  recorded  in  the  second 
half  of  the  4th  C.  (e.g.,  at  the  Council  of  Laodikeia 
of  371),  but  most  surviving  examples  clate  from 
the  5th  or  6th  C.  (C.  Delvoye,  RBK  1:127).  The 
example  in  the  Dormition  Church  in  Kalambaka 
(Stagoi)  shows  that  at  least  in  some  places  Early 
Christian  ambos  continued  to  be  used  in  the  i2th 
C.  (G.A.  Soteriou,  EEBS  6  [1929]  292C  302-04). 
The  ambo  stood  in  the  nave,  between  the  chancel 
barrier  and  the  west  wall,  and  took  one  of  four 
main  forms:  the  first  and  earliest  has  a  single 
staircase;  the  second  is  “fan-shaped”  with  two 
curving  staircases;  the  third  and  most  widespread 
type  has  two  staircases  on  ìts  east-west  axis;  dis- 
tinct  from  these  is  the  fourth,  Syrian  type,  com- 
bining  the  functions  of  ambo  and  synthronon 
(R.  Taft,  OrChrP  34  [1968]  326.59).  The  ambo  of 
Hagia  Sophia,  Constantinople,  described  by  Paul 
Silentiarios,  was  made  of  colored  marbles  of 
many  hues  and  dressed  with  silver  slabs  (S.G. 
Xydis,  ArtB  29  [1947]  1—24),  but  most  surviving 
examples  are  carved  in  white  marble.  Some  i3th- 
C.  examples  were  of  wood  and  portable  (Kazh- 
dan,  infra  425^). 
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Liturgically,  the  ambo  (together  with  the  bema) 
was  one  of  the  two  focal  points  of  the  church, 
and  processions  back  and  forth  along  the  solea 
or  pathway  connecting  the  two  were  a  standard 
part  of  the  ritual.  It  was  at  the  ambo  that  the 
liturgy  used  to  open  with  the  intonation  of  the 
Trisagion  and  close  with  the  final  blessing  or 
Opisthambonos  Prayer  (A.  Jacob,  Byiantion  51 
[1981]  306-15).  In  Hagia  Sophia  the  choir  sang 
from  beneath  the  ambo,  the  readers  mounted  it 
to  read  the  lections,  and  the  singers  intoned 
from  it  the  psalmody  and  troparia  (Mateos,  Typicon 
2:281;  Germanos,  Liturgy  74).  On  the  ambo  or  its 
steps  the  deacons  proclaimed  the  litanies  and  other 
diakonika  and  exchanged  the  kiss  of  peace.  Solemn 
orthros  (Mateos,  Typicon  2:309)  and  special  cer- 
emonies  such  as  imperial  coronation  rites  and  the 
Exaltation  of  the  Cross  on  14  Sept.  (illustrated  in 
the  Menologion  of  Basil  II,  p.35)  were  cele- 
brated  at  the  ambo,  which  also  served  as  a  pulpit 
for  the  proclamation  of  councils  and  their  ana- 
themas  (Theodore  Lector,  ed.  Hansen  113.17— 
20,  142.26,  144.12—13,  149.25—28),  and  even  for 
secular  announcements  ( Chron.Pasch .  715.16— 

716.8).  Chrysostom  even  preached  from  the  ambo 
by  way  of  exception,  the  better  to  be  heard  (So- 
zom.,  HE  357-14-1 5)- 

Because  the  Gospel  was  proclaimed  from  the 
ambo,  liturgical  commentaries  interpreted  it  as 
symbolizing  the  stone  rolled  back  from  Jesus’  tomb 
from  which  the  angel  announced  the  Resurrec- 
tion  to  the  Myrrophoroi  in  Matthew  28:2—7  (Ger- 
manos,  Liturgy  62). 

source.  Paul  Silentiarios,  Ekphrasis  tou  ambonos  in  Prokop: 
Werke  5,  ed.  O.  Veh  (Munich  1977)  358-75,  with  Germ. 
tr. 

lit.  Sodini-Kolokotsas,  Aliki  II  94—120.  J.-P.  Sodini, 
“L’ambon  de  la  Rotonde  Saint-Georges,”  BCH  100  (1976) 
493-510.  E.  Kourkoutidou-Nikolaidou,  “Hoi  dyo  ambones 
tes  basilikes  tou  mouseiou  stous  Phílippous,”  in  Aphieroma 
ste  mneme  Stylianou  Pelehanide  (Thessalonike  1983)  193—212. 
A.  Kazhdan,  “A  Note  on  the  ‘Middle-Byzantine’  Ambo,” 
Bymntion  57  (1987)  422-26.  -L.Ph.B.,  R.F.T. 

AMBROISE,  late  i2th-C.  Norman  jongleur,  pos- 
sibly  from  Evreux.  Ambroise  participated  in  the 
Third  Crusade  and  composed  a  lengthy  verse 
Estoire  de  la  guerre  sainte  (History  of  the  Holy  War) 
in  Old  French  after  his  return  from  the  Levant. 
Its  vivid  portrayal  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  Richard 
I  Lionheart  espouses  the  perspective  of  the  av- 
erage  Crusader  and  describes,  for  example,  the 


relations  of  the  Greek  population  of  Messina  with 
the  Crusaders  (vv.  60 1  —06)  and  the  ruins  of  Rhodes 
(1287—1302).  His  account  of  Richard’s  confiict 
with  Isaac  Romnenos  of  Cyprus  and  the  king’s 
conquest  of  the  island  (1355—2106)  includes  a 
description  of  Isaac’s  Greek  and  Armenian  troops 
(1439— ^oo),  his  magnificent  tent  and  gold  and 
silver  dishes  (1669—72),  the  superb  Byz.  war  horses 
(e.g.,  1842-50,  1938),  and  Richard’s  shaving  of 
Byz.  burghers  who  surrendered  to  him  (1948). 
The  Estoire  was  translated  into  Latin  and  incor- 
porated  into  the  revised  version  of  Itinerarium 
peregrinorum  by  1222. 

ed.  L'Estoire  de  la  guerre  sainte,  ed.  G.  Paris  (Paris  1897), 
with  Fr.  tr.  M.J.  Hubert,  tr.,  The  Crusade  of  Richard  Lion- 
Heart  by  Ambroise  (New  York  1941). 

lit.  Das  ltineranum  peregrinorum,  ed.  H.E.  Mayer  [  = 
MGH  Schriften  18]  (Stuttgart  1962)  107—51.  -M.McC. 

AMBROSE  (’A/ti/Spóo'ioç),  bishop  of  Milan  (from 
373  or  374)  and  sainL  born  Trier  ca.339,  died 
Milan  4  Apr.  397;  feastday  7  Dec.  Son  of  a  prae- 
torian  prefect  of  Gaul,  Ambrose  was  trained  as  a 
lawyer  and  ca.374  became  governor  of  Aemilia 
and  Liguria,  with  his  residence  at  Milan.  In  the 
same  year  the  Arian  bishop  of  Milan  died  and  the 
people  of  the  city  demanded  that  Ambrose  suc- 
ceed  him  even  though  he  was  then  a  layman. 
Ambrose  vigorously  opposed  Arianism  and  pa- 
ganism  and  campaigned  for  the  removal  of  the 
Altar  of  Victory  from  the  Senate  House  in 
Rome;  his  moral  authority  forced  Theodosios  I 
to  accept  church-imposed  penance  after  his  mas- 
sacre  of  thousands  in  Thessalonike  in  390.  Am- 
brose  wrote  in  Latin  but  knew  Greek  and  trans- 
lated  Josephus  Flavius  into  Latin.  He  made 
extensive  use  of  eastern  ideas,  esp.  those  of  Basil 
the  Great  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzos.  Many  of  his 
works  are  commentaries  on  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  His  funeral  orations  on  Valentinian 
11  and  Theodosios  I  as  well  as  his  letters  are 
important  sources  for  the  history  of  the  late  4th 
C. 

The  Greek  church  held  Ambrose  in  high  re- 
gard.  His  vita  by  Paulinus  was  translated  into 
Greek  (Papadopoulos-Kerameus,  Analehta  1:27- 
88),  while  an  anonymous  vita  that  relied  upon 
Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus  was  compiled  in  Greek  (C. 
Pasini,  AB  101  [1983]  101-50);  the  latter  served 
in  its  turn  as  the  source  for  Symeon  Metaphrastes 
(BHG  69).  Numerous  Greek  hymns  (kontakia  and 
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kanones)  were  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  Am- 
brose’s  feastday  (C.  Pasini,  BollBadGr  37  [1983] 
147-209;  38  [1984]  67-140;  39  [1985]  1 13-79). 

ed.  Opera,  ed.  C.  Schenld  et  al.,  7  vols.  in  8  pts.  (Vienna- 
Prague-Leipzig  1897-1983). 

lit.  A.  Paredi,  Sant’Ambrogío  (Milan  1985).  J.R.  Pa- 
lanque,  Saint  Ambroise  et  l’Empire  romain  (Paris  1933).  F.H. 
Duclden,  The  Life  and  Times  of  St.  Ambrose,  2  vols.  (Oxford 
1935).  J.  Irmscher,  “Ambrosius  in  Byzanz,”  Ambrosius  Epi- 
scopus  (Milan  1976)  297-311.  -T.E.G. 

AMBULATORY,  a  passage  around  a  major  space. 
Prokopios  of  Caesarea  (Buildings  1.1.58)  uses  the 
term  aule  (aisle?,  lit.  “courtyard”)  for  the  colon- 
naded  spaces  around  the  naos  (nave)  of  Hagia 
Sophia,  Constantinople.  Ambulatories  facilitate 
movement  in  a  church  without  disturbing  central 
and  sacred  areas;  they  can  give  independent  ac- 
cess  to  the  pastophoria  or  lead  to  a  contiguous 
church  (Lips  monastery,  Constantinople;  Hosios 
Louras).  The  ambulatories  also  served  as  spaces 
for  ecclesiastical  gatherings  and  for  burials.  The 
“ambulatory  church”  type  consists  of  a  naos  sep- 
arated  by  piers  or  columns  from  ambulatories  to 
the  south,  west,  and  north,  which  often  provided 
access  to  lateral  chapels;  the  term  has  been  ap- 
plíed  to  such  late  i3th-C.  structures  as  the  main 
church  of  the  Pammararistos  (S.  Eyice,  Anadolu 
AraçtirmaUiri  1.2  [1959]  223—34). 

lit.  Mango,  Byz.Arch.  198—203.  -W.L.,  K.M.K. 


AMBULATORY  CHURCH.  See  Church  Plan 
Types. 

AMERALIOS  (àixT)páki oç),  commander  of  a  fleet. 
A  i4th-C.  ceremonial  book  (pseudo-Kod.  183.2  1  — 
23)  defines  an  ameralios  as  subaltern  of  the  megas 
doux  and  commander  of  the  whole  navy.  It  is 
generally  accepted  that  the  term  was  borrowed 
from  the  Catalans  at  the  beginning  of  the  i4th  C. 
since  Pachymeres  (Pachym.,  ed.  Bekker,  2:420.7- 
8)  relates  that  Roger  de  Flor  appointed  an  ex- 
arch  of  his  12  ships,  “whom  their  dialect  calls 
ameraies.”  Amerales  as  a  family  name  is  known, 
however,  at  least  from  1280  (PLP,  no.774).  In  the 
court  hierarchy  the  ameralios  was  placed  between 
the  srouterios  and  epi  ton  deeseon. 

lit.  L.R.  Menager,  Amiratus-Ameras  (Paris  ig6o)  io8f. 
Stein,  “Untersuchungen”  57.  -A.K. 


AMIDA  (”Apu8a,  Diyarbakir  in  Turkey),  capital 
and  metropolitan  bishopric  of  Mesopotamia.  For- 
tified  by  Constantius  II  in  349,  Amida  was  fre- 
quently  contested  between  Byz.  and  the  Sasanians. 
It  was  conquered  by  Shäpûr  II  in  359,  retaken  by 
Julian  in  363,  taken  by  Kavâd  in  502,  and  re- 
turned  to  the  Byz.  in  504;  its  buildings  were 
restored  by  Anastasios  1.  It  fell  again  to  the  Per- 
sians  in  602,  but  was  recovered  in  628  by  Hera- 
kleios,  who  built  a  Church  of  St.  Thomas  there. 
Amida  came  under  Arab  control  in  640.  The  city 
walls,  which  stil!  stand,  are  attributed  to  Constan- 
tius  or  Justinian  I  and  were  restored  in  the  me- 
dieval  period  by  various  Muslim  rulers.  The 
Church  of  St.  Kosmas  dísappeared  in  this  century, 
but  the  sanctuary  of  the  large  tetraconch  Church 
of  the  Virgin  survives.  According  to  John  of 
Ephesus,  a  native  of  the  region,  there  were  five 
monasteries  at  Amida  in  his  time.  Amida  was 
reportedly  attacked  five  times  by  John  (I)  Tzimi- 
skes:  in  958,  959,  972,  973,  and  974. 

lit.  M.  van  Berchem,  J.  Strzygowski,  Amida  (Heidelberg 
1910).  J.  Sourdel-Thomíne,  EI2  2:344^  Bell-Mango,  Tur 
cAbdin  105— og.  -M.M.M. 

CAMÎR.  See  Emir. 

AMIROUTZES,  GEORGE,  philosopher,  theolo- 
gian,  and  writer;  born  Trebizond  ca.1400,  died 
Constantinople  after  1469.  The  name  is  a  dimin- 
utive  of  the  Turkish  “emìr.”  Amiroutzes 
(’Apipoúripjç)  is  first  mentioned  as  a  lay  adviser 
to  the  Byz.  delegation  to  the  Council  of  Ferrara- 
Florence,  where  he  supported  Union  of  the 
Churches  (M.  Jugie,  EO  36  [1937]  175-80).  Later, 
he  allegedly  repudiated  his  earlier  views  in  a  letter 
to  Demetrios,  duke  of  Nauplion  (ed.  M.  Jugie, 
Bymntion  14  [1939]  77-93);  Gill  (Personalities  204— 
12)  has,  however,  challenged  the  attribution  to 
Amiroutzes  of  this  aiiti-Uriioiiist  U'áctate.  Iìì  i  44  / 
Amiroutzes  was  an  envoy  from  Trebizond  to 
Genoa;  from  ca.1458  to  1461  he  served  as  proto- 
oestiarios  and  megas  logothetes  of  the  last  Trapezun- 
tine  emperor,  David  I  Komnenos  (1458-61).  After 
the  surrender  of  Trebizond  to  the  Turks  (Aug. 
1461),  he  went  to  the  court  of  Mehmed  II  at 
Adrianople  and  then  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
continued  his  scholarly  activity,  discussing  philos- 
ophy  with  the  sultan  and  preparing  a  map  of  the 
world  based  on  Ptolemy  (F.  Babinger,  Mehmed  the 
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Conqueror  and  His  Time  [Princeton  1978]  246-48). 
Because  of  his  Turcophile  stance,  Amiroutzes  has 
frequently  been  charged  with  treachery  and  hy- 
pocrisy;  he  has  been  defended,  however,  by  N.B. 
Tomadak.es  ( EEBS  18  [1948]  99-143)  and  O. 
Lampsides  ( ArchPont  17  [1952]  15—54),  a^so 
dispute  his  alleged  conversion  to  Islam. 

The  few  surviving  works  of  Amiroutzes  include 
a  dialogue  with  Mehmed  on  Christianity,  poems 
of  fulsome  praise  for  the  sultan,  and  a  few  letters 
to  contemporaries  such  as  Bessarion  and  Theo- 
dore  Acallianos. 

ed.  Dialogue — -Lat.  tr.  by  J.  Werner  (Nuremberg  1514). 
Poems— ed.  S.  Lampros,  DIEE  2  (1885)  275-82.  Letter  to 
Bessaríon — PG  161:723-28.  List  of  ed.  in  Tomadakes,  EEBS 
18  (1948)  102L 

lit.  PLP,  no.784.  Beck,  Kirche  772.  -A.M.T. 

AMISOS  ÇAfxi(v)cró<;,  now  Samsun),  coastal  city 
of  Pontos.  Amisos  is  rarely  mentioned  before  its 
capture  by  the  Arabs  in  863.  It  was  a  city  of  the 
Anatoliron  theme  and  played  an  essential  com- 
mercial  role  in  supplying  Cherson  with  grain  ( De 
adm.  imp.  53  533— 35)-  Seals  mention  several  fiscal 
functionaries  of  Amisos:  hommerhiarìos,  dioihetes, 
and  abydikos.  The  city  was  occupied  by  the  Turks 
in  1 194,  by  the  Romnenoi  of  Trebizond  in  1204, 
and  definiuvely  by  the  Seljuks  in  1214.  During 
the  first  Turkish  occupation  it  appears  that  Greek 
and  Turkish  settlements  coexisted  side  by  side. 
The  remains  of  Amisos  include  late  Roman  walls, 
floor  mosaics,  churches,  and  inscriptions.  Amisos 
was  a  suffragan  of  Amaseia. 

Because  of  similarity  of  names,  Amisos  was  for- 
merly  identified  with  the  Sampson  ruled  by  Sab- 
bas  Asidenos;  his  base  was  actually  Priene. 

lit.  Bryer-Winfield,  Pontos  92-95.  S.  Vai!hé,  DHGE  2 
(1914)  1289L  — C.F. 

AMMIANUS  MARCELLINUS,  Latin  historian; 
born  Antioch  ca.330,  died  after  392.  Born  to  a 
noble  family,  Ammianus  saw  wide  military  service 
in  east  and  west  as  a  staff  officer  ( protector  domes- 
ticus )  in  the  years  354—63,  including  the  siege  of 
Amida  (359)  and  Julian’s  Persian  expedition  (363). 
After  returning  home,  he  embarked  on  more 
scholarly  travels  to  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome, 
where,  to  judge  from  his  resentful  remarks,  he 
fell  victim  to  the  expulsion  of  foreigners  in  the 
famine  of  383.  He  was  back  in  Rome  in  392, 
enjoying  the  fame  of  his  published  history. 


In  his  own  concluding  words  (31.16.9),  his  Res 
Gestae  covered  the  period  96-378  from  the  stand- 
point  of  a  “former  soldier  and  Greek.”  The  first 
13  books,  covering  257  years  with  a  starting  point 
designed  to  provoke  comparison  with  Tacitus,  are 
lost.  The  surviving  books  14—31  cover  in  ob- 
viously  much  greater  detail  the  years  353—78, 
ending  in  catastrophe  (battle  of  Adrianople)  and 
forebodings  of  doom.  Ammianus  combines  tra- 
ditional  prejudices  (patriotism,  contempt  for  bar- 
barians  and  mobs,  outbursts  against  corruption 
and  luxury)  with  a  refreshing  religious  tolerance 
and  balanced  appreciation  of  his  protagonists — 
even  his  hero  Julian’s  feet  of  clay  are  acknowl- 
edged.  His  style  is  just  as  mixed,  with  Tacitean 
epigram  and  Vergilian  color  blended  with  ajag- 
ged  Latin  that  wavers  between  clumsiness  and 
power.  Although  a  pagan,  Ammianus  includes  a 
surprising  amount  of  information  and  detached 
commentary  on  Christian  affairs  (E.D.  Hunt,  CQ 
n.s.  35  [1985]  186-200). 

ed.  Rerum  gestarum  libri  qui  supersunt,  ed.  W.  Seyfarth,  2 
voÌ5.  (Leipzig  1978).  Römische  Geschichte ,  ed.  W.  Seyfarth,  4 
vols.  (Berlin  1968—71),  with  Germ.  tr.  Ammianus  Marcetli - 
nus,  ed.  J.C.  Rolfe,  3  vols.  (London— Cambridge,  Mass., 
‘935-39).  with  Eng.  tr. 

lit.  R.C.  BlockIey,  Ammianus  Marcellìnus,  A  Study  of  His 
Historiography  and  Political  Thought  (Brussels  1975).  K.  Ro- 
sen,  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (Darmstadt  1982),  rev.  T.D. 
Barnes,  ClRev  n.s.  35  (1985)  48—50.  R.  Rike,  Apex  Omnium: 
Religion  in  the  Res  Gestae  of  Ammianus  (Berkeley  1987).  R. 
Seager,  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  Seven  Studies  in  His  Language 
and  Thought  (Columbia,  Mo.,  1986).  A.  Demandt,  Zeitkritik 
und  Geschichtsbild  im  Werk  Ammians  (Bonn  1965).  -B.B. 

AMMONIOS  (’A/a/aẃptoç),  teacher  and  commen- 
tator  on  Aristotle;  born  Alexandria  late  5th  C., 
died  after  517.  Ammonios  imbibed  paganism  from 
his  philosophically  minded  parents;  after  the  death 
of  his  father  Hermeias,  his  mother  took  him  and 
his  brother  to  Athens  to  study  under  Prohlos. 
His  studies  complete,  Ammonios  returned  home 
where,  except  for  some  time  in  Constantinople, 
he  remained  as  a  lecturer  on  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle.  Photios  ( Bibl .,  cod.187)  vouchsafes  his 
reputation  in  astronomy  and  geometry.  He  is  var- 
iously  praised  and  damned  for  his  paganism,  in- 
dustry,  and  greed.  Of  his  many  writings,  only  the 
commentary  on  Aristotle’s  On  Inlerpretation  re- 
mains,  though  the  gist  of  his  lectures  survives  in 
students’  notes.  His  most  famous  pupils  included 
John  Philoponos,  who  edited  his  lectures  011 
Aristotle’s  Physics,  Damasrios,  Olympiodoros  of 
Alexandria,  and  Simplirios. 
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ed.  Commentaries  on  Aristotle — CAG  4:3-6.  Les  Attri- 
butions  (Catégories):  le  texte  aristotélicien  et  les  Prolégomènes 
d'Ammonios  d’Hermeias,  tr.  Y.  Pelletier  (Paris  1983). 

lit.  Westerink,  Proiegomena  x— xiii.  K.  Rremer,  Der  Me- 
taphysMegriff  in  den  Aristoteles—Kommenlaren  der  Ammonius- 
Schule  (Münster  1961).  -B.B. 

AMNOS  (à/xt'óç  “lamb”),  term  that  refers  esp.  to 
the  sacrificial  larnb.  In  the  Old  Testament  the 
lamb  was  a  common  sacrificial  victim,  esp.  the 
paschal  lamb;  in  the  New  Testament  and  church 
fathers  it  became  a  symbol  of  Jesus  as  victim  (see 
Lamb  of  God).  In  Byz.  liturgical  usage,  the  amnos 
is  the  centrai  portion  of  the  principal  prosphora 
bread,  signifying  Christ’s  body;  marked  with  a 
stamp,  it  is  cut  out  at  the  prothesis  rite  and 
consecrated  at  the  Eucharist.  Germanos  I  (Ger- 
manos,  Liturgy,  pars.  6,  21,  36)  applied  the  sym- 
bolism  of  Isaiah  53  to  this  rite,  and  within  a 
century  the  prophetic  verses  (Is  53:7“®)  became 
the  liturgical  formula  for  the  excision  of  the  am- 
nos.  The  use  of  a  lance  for  this  excision  is  symbolic 
of  the  soldier’s  lance  (see  Relics)  that  pierced 
Christ’s  side  at  the  Crucifixion  (Jn  19:34).  In  wall 
painting  at  Kurbinovo  and  elsewhere  in  and  after 
the  i2th  C.,  the  image  of  the  amnos,  in  the  form 
of  a  prone  Christ  Child  on  the  altar,  replaces  the 
officiating  Christ  earlier  represented  in  the  apses 
of  churches.  -r.f.t.,  a.c. 

AMORIAN  OR  PHRYGIAN  DYNASTY,  family 
that  ruled  from  820  to  867  and  included  Michael 
II,  Theophilos,  Theodora,  and  Michael  III;  it 
was  so  called  because  its  founder,  Michael  II,  was 
born  in  Amorion  (see  genealogical  table).  The 
dynasty  is  best  known  for  its  role  in  several  sig- 
nificant  religious  events.  It  was  responsible  for  the 
final  defeat  of  Iconoclasm,  which  Michael  II  had 
tolerated  and  Theophilos  had  revived,  but  which 


Theodora  ended  (see  Triumph  of  Orthodoxy). 
Michael  III  created  a  schism  with  Rome  by  per- 
mitting  the  election  of  Patr.  Photios,  but  his 
sponsorship  of  the  mission  of  Constantine  the 
Philosopher  and  Methodios  to  Moravia  and  the 
baptism  of  Boris  of  Bulgaria  helped  draw  the 
SIavs  into  the  Byz.  cultural  orbit.  The  Amorian 
dynasty  also  witnessed  the  revival  of  secular  learn- 
ing  through  patrons  such  as  Theortistos  and 
Caesar  Bardas  and  scholars  such  as  Leo  the 
Mathematician.  Under  the  dynasty  the  Arabs 
occupied  Crete,  Sicily,  and  parts  of  southern  Italy, 
but,  despite  victories  by  Ma’mün  and  Mu'tasim 
over  Theophilos,  they  made  no  permanent  gains 
in  Asia  Minor  and  were  on  the  defensive  by  the 
end  of  Michael  III’s  reign  (Vasiliev,  Byz.  Arabes 
1 :22-264). 

lit.  B.  Melioranskij,  “Iz  semejnoj  istorii  Amorijskoj  di- 
nastii,”  VizVrem  8  (1901)  1-37.  Bury,  ERE  77-179.  Vasiliev, 
History  271-go.  CMH  4.1:100-16.  -P.A.H. 

AMORION  (’Ap.óptoj'),  now  Hisar  near  Emirdag 
on  the  borderlands  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia,  was 
fortified  by  Zeno  but  gained  importance  only  in 
the  7th  C.  when  it  became  capital  of  the  Anato- 
liron  theme  because  of  its  strategic  location  on 
the  main  southern  invasion  route.  First  attacked 
by  the  Arabs  in  644  and  taken  in  646,  it  was  a 
frequent  goal  of  their  raids.  In  742—43  it  was  the 
base  of  Constantine  V  during  the  revolt  of  Ar- 
tabasdos.  Amorion  gained  its  greatest  fame  when 
a  native  son,  Michael  II,  became  emperor  and 
founded  the  “Amorian”  dynasty.  In  838,  Amo- 
rion  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  cAbbäsid 
caliph  al-MucTASiM  in  a  great  campaign  mounted 
against  it.  The  officers  and  civic  officials  captured 
at  that  time  and  later  executed  for  their  refusal 
to  renounce  Christianity  are  renowned  as  the 
Forty-two  Martyrs  of  Amorion.  The  city  never 
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GENEALOGY  OF  THE  AMORIAN  DYNASTY 

MlCHAEL  II  m.  Thelda  Marinos  m.  Theoktiste 

I  r  1 - H - 1 - 1 - 1 

THEOPHILOS  m.  THEODORA  BardaS  PETRONAS  Sophia  Maria  Irene 

~1  I  I  1  I  1 

Anna  Anastasia  Pulcheria  MlCHAEL  III  Maria 

m.  Eudokia 
DekapoIitissa 


Based  on  Grumel,  Chronologte  362. 
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recovered  from  this  attack,  though  it  survived  as 
a  bishopric  (under  Pessinous;  autocephalous  by 
787,  metropolis  before  860).  Although  Alexios  I 
defeated  the  Turks  there  in  1 1 16,  Amorion  had 
fallen  definitively  to  the  Seljuks  after  the  battle  of 
Mantzikert  in  1071.  The  site  preserves  traces  of 
its  fortifications  and  foundations  of  several  build- 
ings,  including  a  large  church. 

ut.  TIB  4:122-25.  -C.F. 

AMORRESOS  (’A/copNécros,  possibly  Ar.  Imru’ 
al-Qays),  5th-C.  Arab  chief  (probably  Ghassânid) 
in  the  service  of  Persia  who  for  some  reason  left 
the  Great  King  and  crossed  over  to  Byz.  Having 
consolidated  his  position  among  the  Arabs  in 
northern  Arabia  he  began  to  attack  Byz.  territory 
in  Palestina  III  and  finally  crowned  his  successes 
with  the  occupation  of  the  island  of  Iotabe  in  the 
Gulf  of  Eilat.  Desirous  of  becoming  a  Byz.  phy- 
larch,  he  sent  Bp.  Petros  to  Constantinople  ca.473 
to  negotiate  with  Leo  I.  This  mission  was  success- 
ful  and  the  emperor  brought  Amorkesos  to  Con- 
stantinople,  where  he  treated  him  royally  and 
made  him  phylarch. 

lit.  I.  Kawar,  “On  the  Patriciate  of  Imru’  al-Qays,”  in 
The  World  of  Islam:  Studies  in  Honor  of  Philip  K.  Hitti,  ed.  J. 
Kritzeck,  R.B.  Winder  (London-New  York  1960)  74-82. 
Shahid,  Byz.  &  Arabs  (yth  C.)  59-106.  N.V.  Pigulevskaja, 
Araby  u  granic  Vizantíi  i  Irana  v  IV— VI  w.  (Moscow  1964) 
51-54.  — I.A.Sh. 

AMPHILOCHIOS  OF  IRONION,  churchman, 
theologian,  and  saint;  born  Diokaisareia?  between 
ca.340  and  345,  died  after  394;  feastday  23  Nov. 
Amphilochios  (’Ap.</>i\óxioç)  was  overshadowed 
by  the  big  three  Cappadocian  Fathers  to  whom 
he  was  connected  by  friendship  and  family,  Gre- 
gory  of  Nazianzos  being  his  cousin.  The  hy- 
pothesis  of  K.  Bonis  (SBN  8  [1953]  3-10)  that 
Amphilochios  was  the  uncle  of  the  deaconess 
Olympias  was  rejected  by  Oberg  ( infra  48,  78). 
After  studying  under  Libanios  at  Antioch,  and  a 
decade  or  so  as  rhetor  in  Constantinople,  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Ikonion  ca.373  at  the  be- 
hest  of  Basil  the  Great.  An  efficient  fighter  of 
heretics,  he  spoke  at  the  Council  of  Constantin- 
ople  in  38 1  and  earned  the  praise  of  Theodosios 
I;  subsequently  he  procured  the  condemnation  of 
the  supporters  of  Messalianism  at  the  Council  of 
Side  ca.390.  His  last  recorded  appearance  was  at 


the  synod  of  Constantinople  in  394.  The  bulk  of 
his  writings  is  lost  or  fragmentary.  Nine  homilies 
survive,  mostly  on  biblical  texts,  as  does  a  treatise 
on  false  asceticism  and  his  letter  on  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Most  interesting  are  his  333  iambics  For 
Seleucus,  not  so  much  for  their  routine  exhorta- 
tions  to  virtue  as  for  their  list  of  biblical  books. 

ed.  Opera:  Oraliones,  etc.,  ed.  C.  Datema  (Turnhout  1978). 
Pen  pseudous  askeseos,  ed.  K.G.  Bones  (Athens  1979).  lambi 
ad  Seleucum,  ed.  E.  Oberg  (Berlin  1969);  rp.  with  Germ.  tr. 
in  JbAChr  16  (1973)  67-97. 

lit.  K.  Holl,  Amphilochius  von  lkonium  in  seinem  Verhältnis 
zu  den  grossen  Kappadoziem  (Tübingen  1904).  -B.B. 

AMPHIPOLIS  (’Ap<^t7ro\tç),  city  of  Macedonia 
on  the  Via  Egnatia  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Strymon.  In  Roman  times  Amphipolis  was  capital 
of  Macedonia  I  but  by  late  antiquity  it  was  subject 
to  Thessalonike  (Hierokl.  640.2).  The  bridges 
across  the  Strymon  both  north  and  south  (at  Mar- 
marion)  of  Amphipolis  were  used  throughout  the 
Byz.  period.  Slavs  were  established  in  the  region 
in  the  7th-8th  C.  The  bíshop  of  Amphipolis,  first 
mentioned  in  553,  was  suffragan  of  Thessalonike. 
The  bishopric  appears  for  the  last  time  in  a  notitia 
dated  after  787  ( Notitiae  CP  3.272).  Even  though 
authors  of  the  i2th— i4th  C.  continued  to  use  the 
name  as  a  geographic  designation,  F.  Papazoglou 
( ZRVI  2  [1953]  7-24)  demonstrated  that  this  was 
the  result  of  conscious  archaizing  and  that  the 
late  antique  city  had  ceased  to  exist;  its  place  was 
taken  by  Chrysopolis,  which  is  mentioned  in 
various  documents  from  the  end  of  the  ìoth  C. 
onward  (including  portulans  of  the  i5th  C.). 

Near  ancient  Eion  south  of  Amphipolis  is  a 
large  rectangular  fortress,  undated  but  probably 
still  used  in  the  i4th  C.  Extensive  excavation  at 
Amphipolis  has  revealed  the  remains  of  four  large 
basilicas  of  the  5th-6th  C.  with  rich  mosaic  pave- 
ments  (D.  Lazarides,  PraktArchEt  [1959]  42-46; 

[  1 964]  35-40;  E.  Stikas,  PraktArchEt  [1962]  42- 
46;  [1964]  41-43;  [1978]  59-63).  A  centralized 
building  with  a  circular  outer  wall  and  a  hexago- 
nal  nave  and  projecting  apse  bears  comparison 
with  San  Vitale  in  Ravenna  (E.  Stikas,  PraktArchEt 
1966]  46;  [1971]  46-48;  [1981]  26-32;  [1982] 
43—51).  In  1367  two  brothers,  the  megas  primikerios 
John  and  the  stratopedarches  Alexios,  constructed 
i  tower  north  of  Amphipolis  to  protect  lands 
.here  that  they  had  given  to  the  Pantokrator  mon- 
astery  on  Mt.  Athos. 
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ut.  Lemerle,  Phüippes  1 7 2  f ,  208L  E.G.  Stifas,  “Les  fouílles 
d’Amphipolis  paléochrétienne  en  Macédoine  orientale,”  BS/ 
£B  8,  1 1,  12  (1981-85)  351-84.  -T.E.G.,  N.P.S. 


AMPHORA  ( àfjL<}>opevi î),  large  ceramic  transport 
and  storage  vessel  used  in  all  parts  of  the  empire, 
at  least  through  the  i3th  C.  The  amphora  shapes 
of  the  4th-7th  C.  were  developed  from  ancient 
prototypes  and  manufactured  in  many  centers 
throughout  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  Am- 
phoras  were  normally  either  round  or  cylindrical 
in  shape,  with  two  handles  extending  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  mouth;  the  shoulder  and  often 
the  whole  body  were  marked  with  grooves,  wheel- 
ridges,  or  combing,  presumably  to  facilitate  the 
use  of  ropes  to  secure  the  vessels  in  the  holds  of 
ships. 

Archaeological  evidence,  from  shipwrecks  and 
land  sites,  reveals  the  extent  of  the  use  of  am- 
phoras  in  contexts  ranging  from  household  and 
commercial  storage  to  long-distance  transporta- 
tion.  Excavations  in  Constantinople  (esp.  at  Saraç- 
hane  and  Ralenderhane),  in  Cherson  and  the 
eastern  Crimea,  and  in  Pliska,  Tomis,  and  Dino- 
getia  show  the  development  of  amphora  types  in 
the  8th— ìoth  C.  when  evidence  from  elsewhere  is 
slight.  By  the  1  ìth  C.  Byz.  amphoras  are  again 
found  commonly  throughout  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean  and  the  BIack  Sea,  a  characteristic  type 
being  a  relatively  small  conical-shaped  amphora 
with  heavy  wheel-ridges,  a  mouth  with  a  very 
short  neck,  and  short  handles.  While  amphoras 
of  the  4th  to  7th  C.  are  frequently  marked  with 
graffiti,  those  of  the  1  ìth  to  i2th  C.  are  occasion- 
ally  stamped,  usually  on  the  shoulder.  Since  these 
stamps  are  often  monograms  or  abbreviated  names 
(Nicholas,  John,  George,  etc.),  Jakobson  ( infra ) 
believes  them  to  be  potters’  marks  (see  Stamps, 
Commercial). 

Amphoras  were  still  quite  common  in  the  i2th- 
i3th  C.,  but  their  usage  seems  to  have  declined 
in  the  14Ü1  C.,  perhaps  because  materials  were 
transported  in  other  containers,  possibly  barrels. 
Amphoras  were  inserted  into  the  walls  of  churches, 
esp.  in  the  masonry  of  pendentives;  according  to 
some  authorities,  this  was  for  acoustical  purposes, 
but  the  amphoras  were  probably  used  simply  as 
üghtweight  filling  material.  Amphora-like  vessels 
could  also  be  made  of  metal  (see  Plate,  Domestic 
Gold  and  Silver). 


lit.  J.  Cangova,  “Srednovekovni  amfori  v  Bülgarija,” 
IzvBúlgArchInst  22  (1959)  243-62.  I.  Barnea,  “Amforele 
feodale  de  la  Dinogetia,”  SCIV  5  (1954)  512-27.  A.L. 
Jakobson,  Rannesrednevekovyj  Chersones  (Moscow-Leningrad 
1959)  302—17.  W.  Hautumm,  Stndien  zu  Amphoren  der  spät - 
römischen  und  friihhymntinischen  Zeit  (Fulda  1981).  J.  Schae- 
fer,  “Amphorae  as  Material  Indices  of  Trade  and  Special- 
ization,”  AJA  84  (1980)  230L  -T.E.G. 

AMPHORA  STAMPS.  See  Stamps,  Commer- 

CIAL. 

AMPULLAE,  PILGRIMAGE,  vessels  of  lead,  clay, 
and  other  materials  that  were  used  by  pilgrims  to 
transport  oil,  water,  earth,  etc.,  from  the  loca 
sancta.  Particular  types  include  unguentaria  and 
Menas  flasrs.  The  main  collections  are  at  Monza 
and  Bobbio  in  Italy,  where  are  preserved  more 
than  three  dozen  small  (diam.  approximately  7— 
9  cm),  embossed  tin-lead  pilgrim  flasks,  closely 

Ampullae,  Pilgrimage.  Ampulla;  silver.  Monza  Cathe- 
dral  Treasury.  To  the  left  of  the  seated  Virgin  and  Child 
are  the  Three  Magi;  to  the  right,  the  Annunciation  to 
the  shepherds. 
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related  to  the  Sancta  Sanctorum  Reliquary  in 
date  (ca.600),  provenance  (Palestine),  iconogra- 
phy,  and  function.  Their  iconography  is  drawn 
from  the  Palestinian  Christological  Cycle, 
with  special  stress  (by  frequency  of  choice  and 
size)  on  the  Veneration  of  the  Cross  and  the 
Myrrophoroi — scenes  evocative  of  the  Holy  Land’s 
two  most  famous  shrines,  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
and  Golgotha  in  Jerusalem.  The  pilgrim  eulogia 
they  contained  is  revealed  by  a  recurrent  inscrip- 
tion:  “Oil  of  the  Wood  of  Life  of  the  Holy  Places 
of  Christ.”  Indeed,  the  Piacenza  Pilgrim  de- 
scribes  a  ceremony  in  the  Church  of  the  Anastasis 
in  Jerusalem  for  the  blessing  of  such  oil  flasks 
through  contact  with  the  True  Cross.  Their  amu- 
letic  function  for  pilgrims  is  revealed  by  their 
emphasis  on  the  scene  of  Peter  Saved  from 
Drowning,  and  the  ìnscription  on  one  specimen: 
“Oil  of  the  Wood  of  Life,  that  guides  us  by  land 
and  sea.” 

lit.  Grabar,  Ampoules.  V,'ikan,  Pilgrimage  Art  20-25. 

-G.V. 


'AMR  (’A p.poç,  ”Aya/3 poç),  more  fully  'Amr  ibn  al- 
cÂs;  Muslim  conqueror  of  Byz.  Egypt;  born  Mecca 
between  ca.575  and  595,  died  al-Fustät  (Cairo)  6 
Jan.  664.  He  converted  to  Islam  between  627  and 
630.  A  member  of  the  tribe  of  Quraysh,  he  was  a 
trader  between  Hijäz,  al-'Arísh,  and  towns  in 
southern  Palestine.  Short  but  hardy  and  broad- 
shouldered,  he  was  brave,  cool-headed,  and  clever, 
and  an  excellent  horseman.  Muhammad  gave  him 
various  military  commands;  Abu  Bakr  appointed 
him  to  lead  one  of  four  armies  against  Byz.  Syria. 
Victorious  in  southern  Palestine,  ‘Amr  conquered 
Jerusalem,  Askalon,  Gaza,  and  Eleutheropolis 
(Elousa)  and  pardcipated  in  the  siege  of  Caesarea. 
Strategically  well  placed  for  an  attack  on  Byz. 
Egypt  and  aware  of  its  vulnerabilities,  in  Dec.  639 
'Amr  launched  the  invasion.  At  his  own  or  "Urnar’s 
initiative,  he  set  out  with  a  small  force  (3,500  or 
4,000)  for  Egypt,  via  the  coastal  route  to  al-cArish, 
Soon  10,000  or  12,000  reinforcements  followed. 
After  taking  Pelousion,  'Amr  defeated  the  Byz.  at 
Heliopolis  (640);  by  642  he  had  overrun  Egypt, 
including  Babylon  (Cairo)  and  Alexandria,  and 
captured  Barca  in  Cyrenaica.  'Umar  restricted 
'Amr’s  command  to  the  army  in  the  lower  Delta. 
‘Uthmän  removed  'Amr,  but  a  Byz.-inspired  re- 
bellion  of  the  Greek  population  in  645  and  a  Byz. 
maridme  expeditionary  army  forced  his  reinstate- 


ment.  He  checked  the  Byz.  army  at  AIexandria 
and  retook  the  city. 

ut.  Donner,  Conquests  113—16,  129—31,  134—37,  151- 
53.  Butier,  Arab  Conquest  194-334,  546-48.  A.J.  Wensinck 
EI2  1:451.  U.  Luft,  “Der  Beginn  der  islamischen  Erobe- 
rungen  Ägyptens  im  Jahre  639,”  Forschungen  und  Benchte, 
Archäologische  Beiträge  16(1974)  123-28.  -W.E.K. 

AMULET  ( <f>vkaKrr]pLOV ).  Although  it  could  take 
many  forms,  from  medícinal  animal  fur  to  apo- 
tropaic  door  frames,  an  amulet  was  usually  a  small 
artifact  worn  on  the  body,  such  as  a  pendant, 
armband  (see  Armbands,  Amuletic),  ring,  or  to- 
ken.  Severos  of  Antioch  (PO  29. 1  ^79  [583)0  ad- 
vises  against  “the  suspension  and  attachment  to 
necks  or  arms  or  other  members  [of  those  objects] 
called  phylahteria,  or  protective  amulets  .  .  .” 

Especially  common  in  the  jth  to  8th  C.,  and 
among  the  lower  strata  of  society,  amulets  were 
roundly  condemned  by  the  church  fathers  and 
the  church  councils  (e.g.,  Laodikeia  I,  canon  36). 
Magical  power  was  invoked  through  medium,  in- 
scriptions,  and/or  imagery.  For  example,  the  earth 
of  which  pilgrim  torens  were  made  was  believed 
to  convey  the  power  of  the  deity  or  saint  from 
whose  locus  sanctus  it  was  taken.  As  for  inscrip- 
tions,  apotropaic  acclamations,  such  as  Heis  Theos, 
commonly  appear  on  4th-  through  8th-C.  amu- 
lets,  as  do  Hebrew  sacred  names,  such  as  Iaö. 
These  were  thought  to  convey  the  protection  of 
divine  power  as,  commonly,  was  the  90th  Psalm: 
“He  that  dwells  in  the  help  of  the  Highest.  .  .  .” 

Like  these  inscriptions,  amuletic  iconography 
reflects  varied,  often  ancient,  sources.  The  Holy 
Rider — the  generic  emblem  of  good  conquering 
evil — was  an  esp.  popular  image  with  pre-Christian 
roots,  as  were  the  Greco-Egyptian  ring  signs  that 
commonly  accompanied  it.  Alexander  of  Tralles 
(Alex.Trall.  2:377)  prescribes  a  treatment  for  colic 
involving  a  jasper  ring  bezel  engraved  with  Hera- 
kles  choking  the  Nemean  Lion.  Yet,  much  as 
biblical  quotations  eventually  found  a  role  on 
amulets,  so  also  did  biblical  imagery.  Most  often 
themes  of  deliverance  or  protection — such  as  the 
Sacrifice  of  Isaac — were  chosen  with  the  aim  of 
establishing  a  typological  bond.  The  Adoration  of 
the  Magi  was  a  preferred  theme  for  pilgrim  amu- 
lets.  More  generic  in  its  applicability  was  the  evil 

EYE. 

Medical  Amulets.  Amulets  in  this  subcategory 
were  designed  for  specific  diseases — thus  exclud- 
ing  relics,  icons,  and  pilgrim  tokens,  whose  mi- 
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raculous  powers  might  incidentally  encompass 
healing.  Clearly  some  of  the  more  common  Greco- 
Egyptian  medico-magical  gem  amulet  types  (gov- 
erning  sciatica  and  hemorrhaging)  continued  into 
Byz.  times.  Some  5th-  through  7th-C.  pendants 
include  amulets  bearing  texts  invoking  “good 
digestion”  and  related  benefits.  As  with  more  gen- 
erally  efficacious  amulets,  power  could  derive  from 
substance  (e.g.,  haematite,  which  was  thought  to 
absorb  blood),  symbols  (e.g.,  ring  signs),  phrases, 
or  images:  the  image  of  a  man  bending  over  to 
cut  grain  provided  “sympathetic  magic”  to  treat 
sciadca,  much  as  a  representation  of  the  Woman 
with  the  Issue  of  Blood  would  be  used  to  treat 
hemorrhaging. 

Medusa  Amulet.  This  is  the  modern  term  for 
a  very  popular  form  of  uterine  amulet  known 
from  the  5th  to  8th  C.  and  esp.  favored  from  the 
gth  C.  onward.  Its  power  derives  from  an  image 
characteristically  formed  of  a  human  head  with 
seven  (earlier)  or  12  (later)  serpentlike  rays,  all 
enclosed  in  a  solar  disc,  which  may  also  include 
magical  ring  signs.  This  image  appears  frequently 
on  pendant  medallions  and  less  often  on  ring 
bezels  and  armbands  (here,  in  the  company  of 
the  Holy  Rider  and  locus  sanctus  iconography). 
That  their  magical  domain  was  the  uterus  is  clear 
from  many  of  their  inscriptions.  The  uterus  (hys- 
tera)  is  addressed  directly,  usually  with  the  double 
epithet  “dark  and  black  one."  It  is  often  accused 
of  “coiling  like  a  serpent,  hissing  like  a  dragon, 
and  roaring  like  a  lion” — and  then  is  admonished 
to  “lie  down  like  a  lamb”;  a  ring  excavated  at 
Corinth  is  inscribed:  hysterikon  phylakterion  (“uterus 
amulet”).  The  Medusa-like  image  on  these  amu- 
lets  developed  out  of  the  Greco-Egyptian 
Chnoubis,  one  of  antiquity’s  most  popular  gem- 
amulets — and  one  long  recognized  as  specifically 
effective  in  treating  disorders  of  the  abdomen  and 
uterus. 

lit.  G.  Schlumberger,  “Amulettes  byzantins  anciens 
destinés  à  combattre  les  maléfices  &  maladies,”  REGr  5 
(1892)  73-93.  Vikan,  “Art,  Medicine,  &;  Magic.”  Bonner, 
Studies  51-94.  -G.V. 

'AMWÂS.  See  Emmaus. 

ANACHARSIS  OR  ANANIAS  ÇAváXap(n<;  fj 
'AvavL aç),  title  of  an  anonymous  I2th-C.  pam- 
phlet  (probably  written  soon  after  1158).  Chres- 
tides  ( infra )  unconvincingly  attributed  it  to  Niketas 


Eugeneianos.  The  pamphlet  is  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  Aristagoras  and  the  personifi- 
cation  of  Grammar,  but  is  in  fact  a  soliloquy  by 
Aristagoras.  Anacharsis,  whose  name  is  John 
(identified  by  Chrestides  as  John  Ramateros,  lo- 
gothetes  tou  dromou),  receẁed  his  derisive  nickname 
(“delighted  with  Anna”)  from  the  name  of  his 
second  spouse,  Anna.  The  author  presented  him 
as  the  scion  of  a  rich  family  who  was  the  antithesis 
to  the  ideal  of  elite  behavior:  Anacharsis  was  a 
failure  as  a  warrior,  rider,  and  hunter  and  an 
unsuccessful  musician,  scribe,  and  astrologer.  (The 
author  dwells  much  more  on  these  “social”  accom- 
plishments  of  an  aristocrat  than  on  traditional 
moral  values  or  failings.)  To  make  matters  worse, 
after  the  death  of  his  model  first  wife,  Irene, 
Anacharsis  became  involved  with  the  Jewish  com- 
munity.  At  the  instigation  of  the  Jew  Mordecai, 
he  married  Anna,  described  as  a  “frog”  who  was 
baptized  but  was  not  improved  even  by  this  sac- 
rament.  The  originality  of  the  main  image  is  in 
contrast  to  the  imitativeness  of  the  vocabulary, 
which  relies  greatly  on  the  Bible,  ancient  authors, 
church  fathers,  and  contemporary  writers,  pri- 
marily  Eugeneianos,  Michael  Italiros,  and 
Prodromos. 

ed.  D.A.  Chrestides,  Marhiana  Anekdota  (Thessalonike 
1984)  205-90,  rev.  A.  Kazhdan,  Helleniha  36  (1985)  184— 
89.  ~  -A.K. 

ANACREONTICS,  a  short-lined  lyrical  verse 
named  after  the  6th-C.  b.c.  Ionian  poet  Ana- 
creon.  Since  Anacreontics  always  had  a  basic  eight- 
syllable  pattern,  they  were  adapted  more  easily 
than  other  forms  of  meter  (whose  syllable  num- 
bers  were  more  varied)  from  ancient  patterns  of 
long  and  short  syllables  to  the  Byz.  rules  of  stress 
accents.  Anacreontics  were  used  for  religious 
compositions  (e.g.,  by  Gregory  of  Nazianzos  and 
Synesios  of  Cyrene  and  by  Sophronios  of  Jeru- 
salem);  they  were  used  for  a  secular  coinposiíion 
by  Diosroros  of  Aphrodito.  Subsequently  they 
became  assimilated  into  Byz.  metrics  as  an  eight- 
syllable  verse,  parallel  to  12-  and  15-syllable  meters 
(dodecasyllable  and  political  verse  respec- 
tively).  Later  Byz.  Anacreontics  (whích  might  bet- 
ter  be  called  trochaic  octosyllables)  had  a  rather 
monotonous  tendency  to  include  a  stress  on  odd- 
numbered  syllables  and  a  central  caesura  after  the 
fourth  syllable. 

lit.  T.  Nissen,  Die  byrantimschen  Anahreonteen  (Munich 
194°).  Hunger,  Lit.  2:93-95.  -M.J.J. 
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ANAGNOSTES  (àvayvojcrTr)<;),  reader  or  lector, 
at  first  a  layman,  then  a  cleric  in  minor  orders 
whose  primary  function  was  to  read,  from  the 
ambo,  the  texts  from  the  Epistles  (and,  until  the 
7th  C.,  from  the  Old  Testament)  prescribed  for 
the  liturgy.  Anagnostai  are  classified  by  Byz.  can- 
onical  commentators  among  the  minor  clergy 
(klerikoi),  who  received  ordination  through  the 
sign  of  the  cross  (sphragis).  In  535  Justinian  I  tried 
to  limit  the  number  of  readers  in  the  Great  Church 
of  Constantinople  to  110  (nov.3);  in  612  Hera- 
kleios  set  the  limit  at  160  (ed.  J.  Ronidaris,  FM  5 
[1982]  68).  The  emperor  Julian  was  an  anagnostes 
before  renouncing  his  Christian  faith,  as  were  the 
gth-C.  patriarchs  John  VII  Grammatiros  and 
Photios  in  the  first  stage  of  their  clerical  careers. 

LIT.  Beck,  Kirche  79.  Darrouzès,  Offihta  87-91.  -P.M. 

ANAGNOSTES,  JOHN.  See  John  Anagnostes. 

ANAGRAPHEUS  ( àvaypa<bev ç),  fiscal  official 
whose  functions  were  hardly  distinguishable  from 
those  of  the  epoptes.  The  earliest  mention  is  on 
a  seal  of  Leo,  imperial  balnitor  and  anagrapheus  of 
Opsikion  (Zacos,  Seals  1,  no.2095)  of  750—850. 
The  term  is  not  used,  however,  in  the  tartiha. 
Anagrapheis  are  mentioned  in  documents  from 
g^i  (Lavra  1,  nos.  2  and  3)  to  at  least  n8g  (MM 
4:320.7);  Dölger  thinks  that  they  existed  up  to 
1204.  Their  major  function  was  the  revision  of 
the  cadaster;  thus  an  act  of  1044  (?)  states  that 
anagrapheis  can  be  sent  by  the  emperor  to  confis- 
cate  the  lands  of  those  owners  who  did  not  pay 
demosion  to  the  dioiretes  (Pantei,  no.3.1— 4).  Their 
function  presupposed  the  measurement  of  land 
(see  Land  Survey),  and  both  Theophylartos  of 
Ohrid  and  Michael  Choniates  accuse  anagrapheis 
of  using  false  measures.  Anagrapheis  were  usually 
attached  to  specific  themes — Peloponnesos  (Zacos, 
Seals  1,  no.3220),  Thrakesion  (V.  Laurent,  EO  32 
[1933]  36),  Thessalonike,  etc.  (Dölger,  infra  88). 
There  were  also  anagrapheis  of  special  depart- 
ments,  such  as  George,  anagrapheus  of  the  Eastern 
dromos  (Laurent,  Corpus  2,  no.466),  or  the  ana- 
grapheus  of  the  soldiers  (kontaratoi)  and  of  sailors 
(Kek.  268.4—5).  The  anagrapheus  often  combined 
his  duties  with  those  of  the  rrites.  After  1204  he 
was  replaced  by  the  apographeus. 

lit.  Dölger,  Beiträge  826  Litavrin,  Bolgarija  i  Vizantija 
301-03.  -A.K. 


ANALOGY  (âuahoyía,  lit.  “proportion”  or  “re- 
semblance”)  was  considered  in  antiquity,  primar- 
ily  by  Aristotle,  as  a  mode  of  predication  using  a 
term  that  is  neither  univocal  nor  equivocal  but 
indicates  a  resemblance  between  parallel  cases.  In 
antiquity  analogy  served  philosophical  goals  (pri- 
marily  in  mathematics  and  biology);  the  church 
fathers  applied  it  to  theology,  esp.  to  discussing 
an  essentially  ineffable  God.  Origen  (Comm.  on 
Gospel of  John  1  :a6. 167 — ed.  E.  Preuschen  [Leipzig 
1903]  31),  while  defining  Christ  as  “light  of  the 
world,”  notes  that  spiritual  concepts  could  have 
anaiogies  to  sensible  objects.  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
(PG  44:768^)  states  that  the  development  of  the 
soul  presents  a  certain  analogy  to  the  stages  of 
development  of  the  human  body  through  which 
is  revealed  order  and  sequence  of  the  steps  that 
iead  man  to  the  virtuous  life.  Greek  theologians, 
however,  did  not  elaborate  a  theory  of  analogy  in 
the  style  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  John  of  Damascus, 
who  rarely  mentions  the  word  analogy  (e.g.,  Con- 
tra  Jacobitas  77.3 — ed.  Kotter,  Schriften  4:134), 
broadly  uses  reasoning  by  analogy;  he  also  attacks 
the  weak  analogies  of  his  opponents,  such  as  the 
Nestorians’  assertion  that  Christ  was  a  human 
being  because  of  his  “dwelling”  within  a  human 
being  (i.e.,  the  Virgin),  just  as  he  is  called  a  Na- 
zarene  because  of  his  “dwelling”  in  Nazareth,  al- 
though  he  had  been  born  in  Bethlehem  (Contra 
Nestor.  22.6—11 — ed.  Kotter,  Schriften  4:271). 

-A.K.,  M.W.T. 

ANAMUR.  See  Anemourion. 

ANANIAS  OF  SIRAK  (Anania  §irakac'i),  the  most 
notable  early  Armenian  scholar  of  scientific  sub- 
jects;  he  lived  in  the  7th  C.  (exact  dates  unknown). 
Ananias  traveled  to  Theodosioupolis,  Constanti- 
nople,  and  Trebizond,  where  he  studied  mathe- 
matics  with  Tychikos,  a  Greek  from  Pontus  who 
had  learned  Armenian.  Ananias  wrote  numerous 
works  on  cosmography,  a  Chronicle,  and  some 
theological  works.  The  Geography  (wrongly  at- 
tributed  to  Moses  Xorenac'i)  has  also  been  as- 
cribed  to  him.  Noteworthy  is  an  introductory  text- 
book  of  mathematics,  with  tables  and  a  section  of 
“Problems  and  Solutions,”  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
Armenian.  The  katholikos  Anastasios  (661—67)  asked 
Ananias  to  establish  a  fixed  calendar,  but  this  was 
not  put  into  effect  (Grumel,  Chronologie  143). 
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ed.  Anania  Sirakac'u  Matenagrut' yune ,  ed.  A.  Abraham- 
yan  (Erevan  1944).  Voprosy  i  relenija  yardapeta  Ananija  Si- 
rahca,  ed.  I.A.  Orbeli,  hbrannie  Trudy  (Erevan  1963)  512— 

3 1  ■ 

lit.  H.  Berbérian,  “Autobiographie  d’Anania  §irakac'i,” 
REArm  n.s.  1  (1964)  189-94.  R-  Hewsen,  “Science  in  Seventh- 
Century  Armenia:  Anania  of  §irak,”  Isis  $g  (ig68)  32—45. 
J.-P.  Mahé,  “Quadrivium  et  cursus  d’études  au  VII'  siècle, 
en  Arménie  et  dans  le  monde  byzantin  d’après  le  ‘K’nnikon’ 
d’Anania  Sirakac’i,”  TM  10  (1987)  159—206.  -R.T. 

ANAPHORA  (àpacpopá,  lit.  “offering”),  initially 
the  eucharistic  offering  itself,  but  by  the  6th  C. 
the  prayer  accompanying  that  offering,  the  Eu- 
charistic  Prayer.  Usually  addressed  to  God  the 
Father,  the  anaphora  is  the  central  element  of  the 
entire  Eucharist,  the  text  that  reveals  its  mean- 
ing:  it  recounts  what  Jesus  did  at  the  Last  Supper 
(see  Lord’s  Supper)  when  he  instituted  the  rite. 
Originally  extemporaneous,  fixed  texts  of  the  an- 
aphora  first  appear  in  the  4th  C.  (A.  Bouley,  From 
Freedom  to  Formula  [Washington,  D.C.,  1  g8 1  ]  217— 

53)- 

Eastern  anaphoras  show  three  structural  types, 
Antiochene,  Alexandrian,  and  East  Syrian,  distin- 
guished  from  each  other  by  the  position  of  the 
intercessions  (a  later  interpolation)  relative  to  the 
anaphora’s  other,  older  elements.  The  Byz.  an- 
aphora  of  Sts.  John  Chrysostom,  Basil,  and  James 
are  all  Antiochene  in  structure.  They  open  with 
an  introductory  dialogue  (R.  Taft,  OrChrP  49 
[i983]  340-65;  52  [*986]  299-324;  54  [1988J  47- 
77;  55  [ 1 989]  63—74)  followed  by  a  prayer  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving  to  the  Father  for  creation 
and  salvation.  This  introduces  the  biblical  trisa- 
gion,  which  is  followed  by  a  prayer  recounting  in 
greater  or  lesser  detail  the  story  of  salvation  in 
Jesus,  esp.  the  account  of  the  Last  Supper,  con- 
cluding  with  the  chanting  of  Jesus’  Words  of  In- 
stitution  over  the  bread  and  cup  (“This  is  my 
body,  this  is  my  blood”).  The  anamnesis  prayer 
follows,  recalling  Jesus’  command  to  repeat  the 
rite  (“Do  this  iri  memory  of  me,”  Lk  22:  ig),  his 
death,  resurrection,  ascension,  and  second  com- 
ing.  Then  in  the  epiclesis  the  Father  is  asked  to 
send  down  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  bread  and 
wine  to  change  them  into  Jesus’  body  and  blood 
for  the  salvation  of  those  who  receive  them  wor- 
thily  in  communion.  This  petition  leads  to  others: 
the  diptychs  and  the  intercessions  for  the  living 
and  dead.  The  anaphora  concludes  with  a  dox- 
OLogy,  chanted  aloud,  to  which  the  people  re- 


spond  with  “The  Great  Amen.”  The  term  ana- 
phora  may  also  refer  to  the  prosphora,  whether 
consecrated  or  unconsecrated,  or  to  the  veil  (aer). 

ed.  A.  Hänggi,  I.  Pahl,  Prex  Eucharuùca  (Fnbourg  1968) 
101-415,  esp.  223—63. 

lit.  L.  Bouyer,  Euchamt  (Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  1968)  244- 
314.  E.J.  Rilmartin,  “Sacrificium  Laudis:  Content  and 
Function  of  Early  Eucharistic  Prayers,”  TheoLSt  35  (1974) 
268-87.  -R.F.T. 

ANAPLOUS.  See  Bosporos. 

ANARGYROI  (àvápyvpot,  lit.  “without  money”), 
epithet  of  healing  saints  who,  unlike  secular  phy- 
sicians,  performed  cures  without  taking  payment. 
The  wondrous  healing  of  the  anargyroi  was  fa- 
vorably  contrasted  with  the  activity  of  pagan  dei- 
ties  such  as  Asklepios  and  Isis  and  wíth  ordinary 
physicians  (J.  Duffy,  DOP  38  [  1 984]  24f).  The 
principal  anargyroi  were  Kosmas  and  Damianos, 
but  the  epithet  was  applied  also  to  Kyros  and 
John,  Sampson,  and  Panteleemon.  From  the  ìoth 
C.  a  similar  term  was  used  to  designate  a  healing 
saint  or  his  tomb  (“the  free  hospital,”  amìsthon 
iatreion ),  for  example,  Louras  the  Younger  and 
Athanasios  of  Athos. 

Representatíon  in  Art.  The  anargyroi,  generally 
depicted  as  young  or  middle-aged,  are  clad  so- 
berly  in  tunics  and  phelonia.  They  carry  attributes 
of  their  profession:  little  medicine  chests  (some- 
times  oblong,  sometimes  cylindrical  like  a  pyxis), 
narrow  boxes  of  medical  instruments,  phials,  little 
spoons,  spatulas,  or  pincers  (see  Physician’s  box). 

lit.  A.  Chatzinikolaou,  RBK  2:1077-82.  A.  Müsseler, 
LCI  5:255-59.  C.H.  Wendt,  “Die  heilige  Ärzte  in  der  Ost- 
kirchenkunst,”  Centaurus  1  (1950—51)  132—38. 

-A.K.,  N.P.S. 

ANASARTHA  (’ Avatráp6a,  now  Khanâzír  in 
Syria)  was  made  a  polis  of  Syria  I  in  528  by 
Justinian  I,  who  renamed  it  Theodorias  after  his 
empress  (Malal.  444.20—22).  Anasartha  was  situ- 
ated  on  the  desert  limes.  Two  martyria  were  built 
there  in  the  5th— 6th  C.,  apparently  by  Arab  wives 
of  Byz.  generals  (Victor  and  Silvanus).  City  walls 
were  constructed  in  594/5,  in  the  name  of  Emp. 
Maurice,  state  officials,  and  the  local  bishop,  per- 
haps  by  Isidore  the  Younger,  a  mechanihos  who 
had  earlier  built  the  walls  at  Chalhis  and  build- 
ings  at  Zenobia.  The  walls  of  Anasartha  may  have 
been  extended  in  604  by  a  local  (Arab?)  Gregory 
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Abimenos  in  the  name  of  Emp.  Phokas  and  his 
empress  Leontia. 

lit.  R.  Mouterde,  A.  Poidebard,  Le  “Limes"  de  Chalcis: 
ÛTganisation  de  la  steppe  en  haute  Syrie  rumaine  (Paris  1945) 
68,  193-97.  — M.M.M. 

ANASTASIA,  APOCALYPSE  OF,  a  compilation 
that  describes  the  fate  of  sinners  whom  the  pious 
nun  Anastasia  chanced  to  see  during  her  visionary 
journey  to  Hell.  The  text,  dated  by  Speranskij 
(infra)  in  the  ìoth  or  1  ìth  C.  and  by  Beck  ( Kirche 
653)  in  the  1  ìth  or  i2th  C.,  survives  in  late  Greek 
MSS  (of  the  i5th— ìhth  C.)  and  in  two  Slavic 
versions.  Its  content  is  banal,  with  an  emphasis  on 
the  moral  decline  of  mankind,  and  its  cosmogony 
is  traditional,  resembling  that  of  the  Book  of 
Enoch.  The  author,  however,  mentions  some  his- 
torical  personages  and  such  events  as  the  recon- 
ciliation  of  Emp.  Nikephoros  II  Phokas  with  his 
murderer  John  I  Tzimiskes.  Anastasia  also  re- 
ports  meeting  the  protospatharios  Peter  of  the  kas- 
iron  of  Corinth,  who  is  replaced  in  the  Slavic 
version  by  Paul  Samonas. 

ed.  Apoccdypsis  Anastasiae,  ed.  R.  Homburg  (Leipzig  1903). 

lit.  M.  Speranskij,  “Malo  izvestnoe  vizantijskoe  *Vi- 
deníe’  i  ego  slavjanskie  teksty,”  BS  3  (1931)  110-33.  8- 
Ganszyniec,  “Zur  Apocalypsis  Anastasiae,”  BNJbb  4  (1923) 
270-76.  — J.I.,  A.K. 

ANASTASIOPOLIS.  See  Dara. 

ANASTASIOS  (’Ai ^acrrácrtoç),  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople  (22  Jan.  730— Jan.  754),  probably  of 
Syrian  origin  (Gero,  Leo  III  29,  n.17).  Anastasios 
was  originally  a  disciple  and  synkellos  of  Patr.  Ger- 
manos  I.  He  changed  sides,  however,  and  sup- 
ported  the  Iconoclastic  policy  of  Leo  III.  After 
Germanos’s  deposition,  Leo  appointed  Anastasios 
patriarch.  He  compiled  and  signed  a  document 
(libelloi)  against  the  veneration  of  icons  and  sent 
synodika  to  Pope  Gregory  II  defendíng  the  Icon- 
oclastic  position;  the  papal  reaction  was  to  excom- 
municate  the  patriarch.  Nothing  is  known  of  any 
further  activity  of  Anastasios  during  the  reign  of 
Leo  III;  after  the  emperor’s  death  he  supported 
Artabasdos  and  denounced  Constantine  V,  al- 
leging  in  a  public  statement  that  the  emperor  had 
confessed  to  the  patriarch  that  Christ  had  been 
an  ordinary  man  and  not  the  Son  of  God  (Theoph. 


415.24—29).  After  his  victory,  Constantine  or- 
dered  that  Anastasios  be  flogged  and  ignomini- 
ously  paraded  naked  on  a  donkey  in  the  Hippo- 
drome;  nevertheless  he  retained  him  on  the 
patriarchal  throne.  When  Anastasios  died,  Con- 
stantine  kept  the  see  vacant  for  several  months 
before  appointing  his  successor,  the  Iconoclast 
Constantine  II  (754—66);  both  actions  contributed 
to  the  declining  reputation  of  the  patriarchate. 

lit.  RegPatr,  fasc.  2,  nos.  343-44.  R.  Janin,  DHGE  2 
(1914)  1465!.  -A.K. 

ANASTASIOS  I,  emperor  (from  11  Apr.  491); 
born  Dyrrachion  ca.430,  died  Constantinople  8 
or  10  July  518.  He  was  nicknamed  Dikoros  (“with 
two  pupils”)  because  his  eyes  were  of  different 
colors.  His  flatterers  called  Anastasios  a  descen- 
dant  of  Pompey,  a  later  legend  (in  George  Ha- 
martolos)  made  him  a  son  of  a  priest;  his  mother 
is  described  as  a  Manichaean.  Theophanes  the 
Confessor  (Theoph.  149.27-150.1)  calls  him  a 
supporter  of  the  Manichees  and  rebukes  him  for 
patronizing  a  painter  of  this  persuasion.  He  was 
famous  for  his  Christian  devotion  (of  Monophys- 
ite  type).  Circa  488  he  was  proposed  as  successor 
to  Peter  the  Fuller  as  bishop  of  Antioch.  F,ven 
though  he  held  the  relatively  unimportant  post  of 
decurion  of  the  silentiarioi,  in  491  Zeno’s  widow 
Ariadne  selected  him  as  emperor  against  the  wishes 
of  Patr.  Euphemios  (490—96)  and  of  Zeno,  who 
had  wanted  his  brother  Longinos  to  succeed  him. 
Anastasios  married  Ariadne  on  20  May  491  and 
banished  Longinos  to  the  Thebaid  to  die  of  star- 
vation. 

By  497  Anastasios  quelled  the  independence  of 
the  Isaurian  faction  both  in  Constantinople  and 
in  Isauria.  He  reformed  the  fiscal  administration 
by  shifting  the  main  tax  burden  from  the  urban 
centers  (abolition  of  the  chrysargyron)  to  rural 
areas  and  transferred  tax  collection  from  the  curi- 
ales  to  state-appointed  vindic.es  (E.  Chrysos,  Byzan- 
tinaa,  [1971]  93-102).  Anastasios  created  th ecomi- 
liva  sacri  palrimonii,  transmitting  a  section  of  state 
property  to  the  emperor’s  private  estate.  In  494 
he  reformed  the  bronze  coinage,  issuing  the  large 
follis  and  several  subdivisions.  His  frugal  admin- 
istration  resulted  in  substantial  economies  so  that 
at  the  time  of  his  death  the  treasury  contained 
320,000  pounds  of  gold,  despite  energetic  build- 
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ing  activity  in  various  frontier  zones  (I.  Barnea, 
Dacia  n.s.  4  [1960]  363-74). 

Anastasios  met  with  political  resistance,  esp. 
dangerous  during  the  revolt  of  Vitalian,  as  well 
as  religious  opposition  from  the  Orthodox,  who 
accused  him  of  Monophysite  tendencies.  He  had 
to  deal  with  severe  tensions  on  the  frontiers.  After 
a  period  of  relative  calm  on  the  Danube,  the 
Bulgars  began  to  penetrate  into  the  empire.  To 
check  them,  Anastasios  ordered  construction  of 
the  Long  Wall  in  Thrace  in  ca.503/4  according 
to  B.  Croke  ( GRBS  23  [1982]  73O.  His  relations 
with  Theodoric  the  Great  were  hostile,  and  the 
popes  condemned  the  Ahahian  schism  and  tried 
to  establish  their  jurisdiction  over  the  northern 
Balkans.  The  Persians  attacked  Mesopotamia  and 
temporarily  seized  Amida.  Anastasios  had  no  chil- 
dren,  but  his  nephews  and  their  descendants  re- 
tained  an  influential  position  for  at  least  five  gen- 
erations  (Al.  Cameron,  GRBS  19  [1978]  259—76). 
Anastasios  is  sometimes  held  to  be  the  emperor 
portrayed  on  the  Barberini  ivory. 

lit.  C.  Capizzi,  L’imperatore  Anastasio  I  (491—518)  (Rome 
ig6g).  PLRE  2:78—80.  P.  Charanis,  Church  and  State  in  tke 
Later  Roman  Empire 2  (Thessaionike  1 974).  -T.E.G. 

ANASTASIOS  I,  patriarch  of  Antioch  (559—70; 
25  March  593— end  of  598);  born  Palestìne,  died 
Antioch  end  of  598.  Scholars  (Sakkos,  Weiss)  now 
have  rejected  his  identification  with  Anastasios 
of  Sinai.  Before  his  election  as  patriarch  he  had 
been  apokrisiarios  of  Alexandria  to  the  see  of  An- 
tioch.  For  his  stiff  opposition  to  the  Aphtharto- 
docetism  of  Justinian  I,  he  was  banished,  proba- 
bly  to  Constantinople,  under  Justin  II  (570).  During 
this  period  he  was  befriended  by  the  future  Pope 
Gregory  I,  with  whom  he  was  later  to  corre- 
spond.  His  literary  output  is  primarily  dogmatic 
and  polemic.  Although  the  authenticity  of  some 
of  his  homilies  is  dehatable,  the  address  he  deliv- 
ered  on  his  return  to  Antioch  is  genuine  (25 
March  593).  Five  of  his  treadses  on  the  Trinity 
and  the  Incarnadon  exist  in  Latin  transladon.  As 
a  Neochalcedonian,  Anastasios  used  a  strict  Or- 
thodox  vocabulary  but  in  some  points  (e.g.,  in  the 
emphasis  on  the  unity  of  divine  and  human  na- 
tures  in  the  Savior)  he  came  close  to  moderate 
Monophysites.  John  of  Damascus  used  him,  and 
during  the  Iconoclast  disputes  both  parties  re- 
ferred  to  Anastasios  as  an  authority. 


ed.  PG  8g:  1  289- 1408.  J.  Pitra,/un5  ecclesiaslici  graecorum 
historia  et  monumenta  (Rome  1868)  2:251-57. 

lit.  S.N.  Sakkos,  Peri  Anastasiun  Sinaiton  (ThessaIonike 
1964)  44-86.  G.  Weiss,  Studia  Anastasiana  I  (Munich  1965). 
K.-H.  Uthemann,  “Des  Patriarchen  Anastasius  I.  von  An- 
tiochien  Jerusalemer  Streitsgespräch  mit  einem  Tritheiten 
(CPG  6958),”  Traditio  37  (1981)  73-108.  -A.P. 

ANASTASIOS  II,  emperor  (713—15);  bapdsmal 
name  Artemios;  died  Constantinople  1  June  719. 
Following  the  deposition  of  Philippiros  by  offi- 
cers  of  the  Opsihion  theme,  the  protasehrelis  Ar- 
temios  was  crowned  as  Anastasios  on  4  June  713. 
He  reversed  his  predecessor’s  support  of  Mon- 
otheletism  by  eventually  replacing  Patr.  John  VI 
(712—15)  with  Germanos  I  and  by  revalidadng 
the  Third  Council  of  Constantinople.  The  raid  of 
Maslama  into  Galatia  in  714  prompted  Anastasios 
to  send  entreaties  for  peace  to  Caliph  Walíd,  but 
reports  of  large-scale  campaign  preparadons  in 
Syria  spurred  him  to  prepare  Constantinople  for 
an  assault.  He  appointed  competent  thematic  of- 
ficers,  including  the  future  Leo  III;  ordered  in- 
dividuals  in  Constantinople  to  be  able  to  support 
themselves  for  three  years  or  else  to  leave  the  city; 
rebuilt  the  fleet;  restored  the  land  and  sea  walls; 
erected  siege  weapons;  and  stored  grain.  He  also 
dispatched  a  fleet  in  715  to  destroy  the  Arabs’ 
timber  supply  in  Phoenicia,  but  the  expedidon 
broke  up  in  Rhodes  and  the  Opsikion  troops 
revolted  in  favor  of  Theodosios  III.  After  a  six- 
month  struggle,  Anastasios  abdicated,  became  a 
monk,  and  was  exiled  to  Thessalonike.  In  719,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  magistros  Niketas  Xylinites, 
he  marched  on  Constantinople  with  help  from 
Tervel,  but  eventually  the  Bulgars  surrendered 
him  to  Leo  and  he  was  beheaded.  His  wife  Irene 
buried  him  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles, 
Constantinople. 

lit.  Kulakovskij,  Islorija  3:312-18.  Sumner,  "Philippi- 
cus.  Anastasius  II  &  Theodosius  III”  289-91.  -P.A.H. 

ANASTASIOS  OF  SINAI,  theologian  and  saint; 
died  after  700;  feastday  2 1  Apr.  S.  Sakkos  iden- 
tified  him  with  Anastasios  II,  patriarch  of  Anti- 
och,  murdered  by  the  local  Jews  ca.609.  However, 
the  brief  note  in  the  Synaxarion  of  Constanti- 
nople  ( Synax.CP  6o7f)  contradicts  the  hypothesis 
of  Sakkos  and  reports  that  Anastasios  of  Sinai 
died  peacefully  after  having  written  “saints’  lives 
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and  works  which  profit  the  soul.”  Anastasios  par- 
ticipated  in  anti-Monophysite  discussions  in  Al- 
exandria  between  635  and  640  but  was  still  active 
ca.700,  although  he  was  a  monk  at  the  monastery 
of  St.  Catherine  on  Sinai. 

His  major  work  is  the  Guideboob.  ( Hodegos ),  com- 
pleted  and  supplied  with  the  author’s  scholia 
sometime  between  686  and  689.  It  is  a  polemic 
against  heresies,  esp.  Monophysitism  and  Mono- 
theletism.  Anastasios  also  wrote  sermons,  includ- 
ing  two  that  dealt  with  the  creation  of  man:  man 
was  created  from  two  natures,  mortal  and  im- 
mortal,  and  thus  was  a  paradigm  of  God’s  incar- 
nation  or  Christ’s  synthesis.  The  distinction  be- 
tween  his  genuine  works  and  spuria  is  not  always 
clear.  An  erotaporrisis  and  a  florilegium  that 
had  an  anti-Monothelite  tendency  are  ascribed  in 
MSS  to  a  certain  Anastasios,  who  may  be  identical 
with  the  monk  of  Sinaì.  The  Hexaemeron  is  evi- 
dently  not  by  Anastasios,  although  the  conclusion 
of  J.  Baggarly  ( The  Conjugates  Christ-Church  in  the 
Hexaemeron  of  pseudo-Anastasius  of  Sinai  [Rome 
1974])  that  the  author  cribbed  from  Psellos  and 
lived  in  the  1  ith-i2th  C.  does  not  prove  valid.  In 
the  Hexaemeron  pseudo-Anastasios  interpreted  the 
six-day  creation  legend  allegorically  as  a  prefigur- 
ation  of  the  relations  between  Christ  and  the 
Church.  Some  works  of  Anastasios  are  preserved 
in  Oriental  translations. 

ed.  PG  89.  Viae  dux,  ed.  K.H.  Uthemann  (Turnhout- 
Louvain  1981).  Sermones  duo  in  constilutionem  hominis  secun- 
dum  imaginem  dei,  ed.  K.H.  Uthemann  (Turnhout-Louvain 
i985)- 

lit.  Beck,  Kirche  442-46.  M.  Richard,  Opera  minora  3 
(Turnhout-Louvain  1977)  nos.  63—64.  S.  Sakkos,  Peri  An- 
astasion  Sinaiton  (Thessalonike  1964)  87-171.  T.  Spácil,  “La 
teologia  di  s.  Anastasio  Sinaita,”  Bessarione  26  (ig22)  157— 
78,27(1923)15-44.  -A.K. 

ANASTASIS  (’Apátrracrtç)  or  Resurrection  is 
the  Easter  image  of  the  Orthodox  church.  Usually 
believed  to  be  based  on  apocryphal  texts  such  as 
the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  (but  see  Rartsonis,  in- 
fra ),  it  shows  Christ  bursting  the  gates  of  Hell  and 
releasing  those  said  to  have  believed  in  him  before 
his  Incarnation.  First  encountered  in  the  8th  C., 
the  Anastasis  had  assumed  its  classic  form  by  the 
nth:  Christ  strides  over  the  shattered  bolts  of 
Hell’s  gates,  sometimes  treading  upon  the  shack- 
led  personification  of  Hades;  flanking  Christ  are 
sarcophagi  from  which  emerge  figures  including 
Adam,  Eve,  and  sometimes  Seth  on  one  side  and 


David,  Solomon,  and  John  the  Baptist  on  the 
other.  Christ  strides  toward  Adam,  reaching  to 
release  him  (Daphni),  or  upward,  dragging  Adam 
behind  him  (Hosios  Louras).  A  rare  variant  shows 
Christ  standing  centrally,  exposing  his  wounds. 
In  a  Palaiologan  version  he  pults  Adam  with  his 
right  hand  and  Eve  with  his  left  (Chora).  The 
image  of  the  Anastasis  is  integral  to  Great  Feast 
cycles  in  all  media;  accompanying  the  Easter  lec- 
tion  (J n  1 : 1  - 1 8),  it  opens  many  lectionaries  and 
precedes  John’s  Gospel  in  many  Gospel  books;  it 
illuminates  the  Easter  homily  of  Gregory  of  Na- 
zianzos  and  hymns  of  resurrection;  and  it  occu- 
pies  the  apse  of  certain  late  funerary  chapels 
(Chora)  and  Crusader  churches  (see  “Holy  Sep- 
ulchre”  under  Jerusalem). 

lit.  A.  Kartsonis,  Anastasis:  The  Mahing  of  an  Image 
(Princeton  1986).  -A.W.C. 

ANASTASIUS  BIBLIOTHECARIUS,  papal  of- 

ficial,  Latin  writer,  and  translator;  born  Rome? 
ca.8oo  or  before  817  (H.  Wolter,  LMA  1:573), 
died  ca.879.  Anastasius  was  gth-C.  Europe’s  lead- 
ing  expert  on  Byz.  His  rocky  career  saw  him  as 
cardinal  priest  of  St.  Marcellus  in  847/8,  a  fugitive 
around  Aquileia  in  848—53,  excommunicated  and 
reduced  to  lay  status  by  Pope  Leo  IV,  and  unsuc- 
cessful  antipope  in  855.  Subsequently  rehabili- 
tated,  Anastasius  became  abbot  of  S.  Maria  in 
Trastevere  and,  from  861  or  862,  served  as  pri- 
vate  secretary  to  Pope  Nicholas  I,  regained  the 
priesthood  and  became  bibliothecarius  Romanae  Ec- 
clesiae  (head  of  the  archive)  to  Hadrian  II.  From 
late  861,  he  shaped  policy  and  authored  diplo- 
matic  correspondence  with  Constantinople,  par- 
ticularly  concerning  Photios  (N.  Ertl,  Archiu  für 
Urhundenforschungen  15  [1938]  82—121).  Anasta- 
sius  knew  Constantine  the  Philosopher  and 
Methodios  and  backed  their  endeavors  to  evan- 
gelize  the  Slavs  (F.  Grivec,  Konstantin  und  Method: 
Lehrer  der  Slaven  [Wiesbaden  1960]  78—82).  In 
868,  Anastasius  was  accused  of  complicity  in  his 
relatives’  attack  on  Hadrian’s  wife  and  daughter 
but  was  acquitted. 

The  following  year,  he  traveled  to  Constanti- 
nople  as  Louis  II’s  envoy  to  Basil  I  and  probably 
negotiated  the  projected  marriage  alliance  be- 
tween  the  two  empires.  In  the  same  capacity,  he 
particípated  in  the  Constantinople  council  of  869— 
70  (see  under  Constantinople,  Councils  of), 
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earning  Basil’s  irritation  and  papal  satisfaction 
through  a  murky  affair  of  documents  stolen  from 
the  pope’s  ambassadors.  Between  2  Feb.  and  13 
Aug-  87 1 ,  Anastasius  probably  wrote  the  letter  of 
Louis  II  to  Basil  I  preserved  in  the  Chronicon 
Salernitanum.  After  the  accession  of  Pope  John 
VIII  in  Dec.  872,  his  influence  waned  (P.  Devos, 
Byzantion  32  [1962]  97-1 15)  and  he  devoted  him- 
self  to  writing. 

In  addition  to  the  many  letters  composed  in  his 
lords’  names,  Anastasius  probably  wrote  sections 
of  the  biography  of  Nicholas  I  in  the  Liber  pon- 
tificalis — its  views  on  Byz.  are  his — and  influ- 
enced  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Hadrian  II.  His 
unparalleled,  if  imperfect,  knowledge  of  Greek 
allowed  him  to  translate  into  Latin  numerous  works 
of  Byz.  literature  desired  in  the  West.  A  dozen 
such  hagiographical  texts,  dedicated  to  popes, 
churchmen,  and  the  Frankish  ruler  include  a  ser- 
mon  by  Theodore  of  Stoudios,  Constantine  the 
Philosopher’s  lost  writings  on  St.  Kliment  (the 
surviving  preface  from  877  or  878  sheds  light  on 
Constantine’s  earlier  career — P.  Devos,  P.  Mey- 
vaert,  in  Cyrillo-Methodiana  [Cologne  1964]  65),  as 
well  as  a  Passion  of  Peter  of  Alexandria.  These  works 
seem  to  betray  a  fascination  with  the  East  com- 
bined  with  fear  of  Byz.  heresy  and  political 
oppression  (C.  Leonardi  in  Hagiographie — cultures 
et  sociétés  [Paris  1981]  471-89). 

Anastasius’s  translations  of  theological  works 
included  Maximos  the  Confessor,  a  revision  of 
John  Scot  Eriugena’s  translations  of  pseudo- 
Dionysios  the  Areopagite,  and  Collectanea  of 
documents  from  the  crisis  over  Monotheletism. 
The  recent  relations  of  the  papacy  with  Constan- 
tinople  explain  Anastasius’s  improved  translation 
of  the  acts  of  the  Second  Council  of  Nicaea,  the 
version  of  and  commentary  on  the  869—70  coun- 
dl  of  Constantinople  (C.  Leonardi,  StMed^  8  [1967] 
59-192),  and  a  Chronographia  tripartita  based  in 
large  part  on  Theophanes  the  Confessor,  the 
nearly  slavish  translation  of  which  (D.  Tabacho- 
vitz,  BZ  38  [1938]  16-22)  reflects  older  and  more 
reliable  MSS  than  the  revised  Greek  originals  that 
have  survived. 

ed.  E.  Perels,  G.  Laehr,  in  MGH  Epist.  7:395-442.  Theo- 
phanes  Chronographìa,  ed.  C.  de  Boor,  vol.  2  (Leipzig  1885) 
31-346.  Sermo  Theodori  Studitae  de  sanclo  Bartholomeo  apos- 
tolo,  ed.  U.  Westerbergh  (Stockholm  1963).  P.  Devos,  “Une 
passion  grecyue  inédite  de  s.  Pierre  d’Alexandrie  et  sa 
traduction  par  Anastase  le  Bibliothécaire,”  AB  83  (1965) 
>57-87. 


lit.  G.  Arnaldi,  “Anastasio  Bibliotecario,"  Driionano  bio- 
grafico  degli  Italiani  3  (Rome  1961)  25-37.  A.  Lapôtre, 
Études  sur  la  papauté  au  IXe  siècle,  vol.  1  (Turin  1978)  121  — 
476.  -M.McC. 

ANASTYLOSIS.  See  Deposition  from  the  Cross. 

ANATHEMA  ( àváOepi.a ,  “that  which  is  set  aside, 
accursed”),  the  highest  form  of  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sure  directed  at  obstinate  or  unrepentant  heretics, 
normally  found  at  the  conclusion  of  conciliar  de- 
crees  and  canons.  The  earliest  recorded  usage  of 
the  term  is  at  the  Council  of  Elvira,  ca.305  (canon 
52).  The  New  Testament  formula  ei'  rtç  .  .  .  , 
àvàOepca  é'crro)  (Gal  1:9),  met  frequently  in  con- 
ciliar  documents,  was  first  employed  by  the  local 
council  of  Gangra.  The  term  supposed  exclusion 
from  the  church’s  fellowship  and,  as  such,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  clearly  distinguishable 
from  excommunication.  Nevertheless,  anath- 
ema,  in  contrast  with  the  disciplinary  procedure 
of  excommunication,  was  essentially  a  more  sol- 
emn  pronouncement  of  condemnation.  It  was  thus 
not  a  precise  ecclesiastical  punishment  as  much  as 
a  curse  directed  almost  exclusively  against  false 
teaching.  From  the  7th  C.  onward  the  term  is 
clearly  distinguishable  from  excommunication  in 
conciliar  decrees  (cf.  Nicaea  II,  canon  1).  Accord- 
ing  to  Balsamon  the  church  cannot  exercise  the 
right  of  total  or  eternal  anathema  by  which  the 
transgressor  is  deprived  of  all  hope  of  salvation 
(PG  i37:i237A).  The  word,  which  was  used 
broadly  as  a  malediction  by  individuals  (e.g.,  in 
purchase  deeds,  MM  6:159.26-27,  161.30-31), 
was  often  coupled  with  the  curse  ( àpá )  of  the  318 
Fathers  of  Nicaea  I.  The  Synodiron  of  Ortho- 
doxy,  first  drafted  in  the  early  ìoth  C.,  with 
additions  made  up  to  the  15Ü1  C.,  contains  nu- 
merous  anathemas  of  heretics. 

ut.  A.S.  Alivizatos,  “Anathema,”  Th.F.E  (Athens  19?”) 
z:4<>9-73-  -A.P. 

ANATOLIA.  See  Asia  Minor. 

ANATOLIKON  (’A varokt.KÓv),  one  of  the  origi- 
nal  themes  of  Asia  Minor,  attested  by  669. 
Stretching  from  the  Aegean  to  Lykaonia  and 
Isauria,  it  ranked  first  among  all  the  themes.  Its 
troops  rebelled  against  Constantine  IV  in  681, 
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and  in  714  its  strategos  successfully  revolted  to 
become  emperor  Leo  III.  Conscious  of  the  power 
of  the  general,  Leo  apparently  detached  the  west- 
ern  districts  to  form  the  Thrakesion  theme.  Ana- 
tolikon  supported  Constantine  V  in  742  against 
Artabasdos;  in  803  its  strategos  Bardanes  Tour- 
kos  led  a  revolt.  Early  in  the  9th  C.  its  eastern 
districts  were  removed  to  form  Cappadocia;  un- 
der  Theophilos,  Seleukeia  became  a  separate 
theme;  and  Leo  VI  added  the  region  west  of  the 
Salt  Lake  to  Cappadocia.  The  capital  of  Anatoli- 
kon  was  Amorion  until  at  least  838.  In  the  mid- 
gth  C.  Anatolikon  contained  34  forts;  its  strategos, 
who  bore  the  title  patrìkios,  commanded  15,000 
troops  and  drew  a  salary  of  40  pounds  of  gold. 
Anatolikon  last  appears  when  its  strategos  Nike- 
phoros  Botaneiates  was  proclaimed  emperor  in 
1077. 

lit.  A.  Pertusi  in  De  them.  1 14-17.  TIB  4:63-66. 

-C.F. 

ANATOLIOS  (’Apû!tó\ioç),  member  of  a  famous 
family  of  jurists,  antecessor,  professor  at  the  law 
school  of  Berytus,  and  one  of  the  eight  addressees 
of  the  Constitutio  Omnem  of  Jusdnian  I  from  the 
year  533.  Anatolios  was  appointed  by  Justinian  to 
the  commission  for  the  compiladon  of  the  Digest. 
He  is  probably  idendcal  with  the  jurist  Anatolios, 
named  specifically  in  some  scholia  to  the  Basilika, 
who  wrote  Greek  paraphrases  of  constitudons  of 
the  Codex  Justinianus.  According  to  the  generally 
accepted  view  of  K.E.  Zachariä  von  Lingenthal 
(Kritische  Jahrbücher  für  Deutsche  Rechtswissenschaft 
8  [1844]  8o3f),  the  Greek  versions  of  the  Cod. 
Just.  VIII  4—56  that  were  admitted  into  the  text 
of  the  Basiliha  originate  in  a  paraphrase  of  the 
Codex  by  Anatolios.  Since  Ferrini’s  edidon  of  ap- 
proximately  200  anonymous  paraphrases  of  con- 
stitutions  of  the  Codex  (two  of  which  are  inscribed 
with  “Anatolios”  in  the  scholia  to  the  Basilika), 
these  have  been  regarded  as  extracts  from  this 
paraphrase. 

ed.  Heimbach,  Basil.  6:69-72.  C.  Ferrini,  Opere,  voi.  i 
(Milan  1929)  254-90. 

lit.  Zachariä,  Kleine  Schriften  2:326-33.  -A.S. 

ANAZARBOS  (’Ai'á{«p/3oç,  now  Anavarza),  a  city 
in  the  eastern  plain  of  Cilicia  on  a  tributary  of  the 
Pyramos.  The  civil  and  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of 


Cilicia  II,  Anazarbos  was  destroyed  by  earth- 
quakes  and  rebuilt  by  Justin  I,  then  Justinian  I, 
and  assumed  their  names  in  turn.  Occupied  by 
the  Arabs  in  the  mid-7th  C.,  its  exposed  frontier 
location  led  to  depopulation  until  it  was  restored 
in  796.  After  many  Byz.  attempts,  Nikephoros  II 
Phokas  took  Anazarbos  in  g62.  It  became  the  seat 
of  a  strategos,  but  fell  to  the  Armenians  in  1085 
and  to  the  Crusaders  in  1097.  Retaken  by  John 
II  Romnenos  in  1137  and  by  Manuel  I  in  1158, 
it  was  finally  lost  again  to  the  Armenians  ca.1174. 
The  site  contains  two  basilicas  of  the  6th  C.,  a 
cruciform  church  of  uncertain  date,  and  extensive 
remains  of  fortifications,  some  of  them  Byz. 

lit.  M.  Gough,  “Anazarbus,”  AnatSt  2  (1952)  85-150. 
H.  Hellenkemper,  Burgen  der  Kreuzritterzeit  (Bonn  1976) 
191-201.  -C.F. 

ANCHIALOS  (’A'yxta^°ç).  Thracian  city  on  the 
Black  Sea  coast;  in  the  late  Roman  period  it  was 
in  the  province  of  Haemimontus.  According  to 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  (Amm.Marc.  27.4.12),  it 
was  a  croitas  magna.  Prokopios  ( Buildings  3.7.18) 
identified  its  inhabitants  as  Thracians.  Occupied 
by  Avars  at  the  end  of  the  6th  C.,  Anchialos  was 
later  contested  between  Bulgarians  and  Byz.:  in 
763  Constantine  V  defeated  the  Bulgarians  in  a 
battle  on  the  “field  of  Anchialos”  (Theoph.  433.5). 
Empress  Irene  ordered  the  fortification  of  An- 
chialos,  but  under  Michael  1  the  Christian  popu- 
lation  left  the  town.  In  917  a  Byz.  army  was 
defeated  near  Anchialos  in  the  battle  at  Ache- 
lous,  and  the  town  was  annexed  to  Bulgaria. 
Anchialos  was  in  Bulgarian  hands  in  the  i3th  and 
i4th  C.,  although  Michael  VIII  tried  to  regain  it 
by  marrying  his  relative  Maria  to  the  Bulgarian 
tsar  Constantine  Tich.  It  was  under  Byz.  control 
ca.1423,  but  soon  thereafter  was  conquered  by 
the  Turks. 

According  to  legend,  Anchialos  was  a  Christian 
city  as  early  as  the  ìst  C.;  Eusebios  mentions  its 
bishop  Sotas  (ca.  170).  From  the  7th  C.  onward, 
Anchialos  was  an  autocephalous  archbishopric 
under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  Constantinople. 

lit.  A.N.  Diamantopoulos,  He  Anchialos  (Athens  1954)- 
V.  Velkov,  Gradüt  v  Trakija  1  Dakija  prez  kúsnata  anticnost 
(Sofia  1959)  96.  I.  Dujcev,  LMA  1:577.  S.  Vailhé,  DHGE  2 
(1914)1511-13.  -A.K. 

ANCHORITE.  See  Hermit. 
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ancient  OF  DAYS.  See  Christ:  Types  of 

Christ. 

ANCONA  (’  AyKẂv),  Adriatic  port  in  central  Italy 
and  an  important  Byz.  stronghold  during  the 
Gothic  war  of  the  6th  C.  In  the  mid-i2th  C. 
Manuel  I  used  the  commune  of  Ancona,  which 
recognized  him  as  overlord,  as  a  Byz.  base  to  fight 
the  Norinan  lcingdom,  the  Venetian  predomi- 
nance  in  the  Adriatic,  and  the  growing  influence 
of  the  Western  Empire  in  Italy.  With  the  help  of 
Byz.  money  and  military  advisers  Ancona  resisted 
the  German  assaults  in  1158,  1167,  and  1173. 
From  the  second  half  of  the  i2th  C.  Anconitan 
merchants  are  known  to  have  traded  in  Dalmatia 
and  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  Their  colony 
in  Constantinople,  with  its  Church  of  St.  Stephen 
(attested  from  1 199),  was  headed  by  a  consul. 
According  to  a  chrysobull  of  Andronikos  II  (1308), 
Anconitan  ships  paid  2  percent  tax  on  goods 
entering  or  leaving  the  port  of  Constantinople 
(Reg  4,  no.2315),  the  same  percentage  as  that  paid 
by  Venetian  and  Genoese  ships.  The  travels  of 
Cyriacus  of  Ancona  in  the  eastern  Mediterra- 
nean  resulted  in  the  first  important  archaeologicai 
information  about  this  region.  In  1453  the  An- 
conitan  consul  helped  to  defend  Constantinople’s 
walls. 

lit.  J.-F.  Leonhard,  Die  Seestadt  Ancona  irn  Spätmittelalter 
(Tübingen  1983).  D.  Abulafia,  “Ancona,  Byzantium  and 
the  Adriatic,  1155—1173,”  BSR  52  (1984)  195-216.  A. 
Pertusi,  “The  Anconitan  Colony  in  Constantinopie  and  the 
Report  of  Its  Consul,  Benvenuto,  on  the  Fall  of  the  City,” 
in  Charants  Studies  igg— 218.  -V.v.F. 


ANDRAVIDA  (’ Av8pa(ìL8a,  Fr.  Andreville,  ori- 
gin  of  the  name  disputed),  city  in  Elis  in  the 
northwestern  Peloponnesos;  primary  residence  of 
the  prince  of  Achaia.  According  to  the  Chroni- 
cle  of  the  Morf.a  (vv.  1 426-29,  ed.  Schmitt  98f), 
Andravida  was  already  a  town  before  the  Frankish 
conquest,  but  w'as  not  fortified.  Geoffrey  I  Vil- 
lehardouin  established  himself  in  Andravida  al- 
most  immediately  after  his  arrival.  Its  location  in 
the  rich  Elean  plain  allowed  it  to  be  well  supplied 
for  the  great  gatherings  the  Frankish  chivalry  so 
enjoyed,  while  its  proximity  to  the  sea,  through 
fhe  port  at  Clarenza,  permitted  easy  contact  with 
the  West;  never  fortified,  it  was  protected  by  the 


castle  of  Chlemoutsi  5  km  to  the  east.  The  city 
witnessed  great  assemblies  of  troops  and  cour- 
tiers,  including  the  marriage  of  Hugues  de  Brienne 
and  Isabelle  de  la  Roche  in  1277.  Geoffrey  I 
transferred  the  bishopric  of  Olena  ( Notitiae  CP 
21.134)  to  Andravida  and  it  kept  that  title,  al- 
though  the  bishop  was  a  Frank. 

No  monuments  from  before  1204  are  known, 
but  three  churches  of  the  Frankish  period  can  be 
identified  in  the  sources:  St.  Sophia,  St.  Stephen, 
and  St.  James;  this  last  possessed  a  hospital  and 
was  the  burial  place  of  the  Villehardouins.  The 
sanctuary  and  side  chapels  of  the  Dominican 
Church  of  St.  Sophia  survive:  it  was  an  enormous 
cathedral,  more  than  41  m  long  and  nearly  19  m 
wide.  It  can  be  paralleled  by  many  late  i3th-  and 
early  i4th-C.  Gothic  churches  in  France  and  Italy. 
Its  plan  resembles  that  of  St.  Paraskeve  in  Chalris. 
Inside  the  church  was  the  tombstone  of  the  prin- 
cess  Agnes  (died  1286),  with  what  is  probably  the 
coat  of  arms  of  the  Villehardouin  family  (A.  Bon, 
MonPiot  49  [1957]  129-39). 

lit.  C.D.  Shepherd,  “Excavations  at  the  Cathedral  of 
Hagia  Sophia,  Andravida,  Greece,”  Gesta  25  (1986)  139- 
44.  Bon,  Morée  frarujue  1:318-20,  547-53.  Panagopoulos, 
Monasteries  65—77.  -T.E.G. 

ANDREJ  OF  BOGOLJUBOVO,  prince  of  Suz- 
dal’;  born  ca.i  1 11,  died  29  June  1 174.  Intending, 
like  his  father  Jurij  Dolgoruhij,  to  rule  over  all 
of  Rus’,  Andrej  did  not  aim  to  be  prince  of  Kiev, 
which  his  army  sacked  in  1 169.  He  developed  his 
capital  Vladimir  on  the  Kljazma  River  after  Kie- 
van,  Byz.,  and  Romanesque  models  and  main- 
tained  a  country  residence  at  Bogoljubovo,  after 
which  he  was  nicknamed.  Andrej  tried  to  erect  a 
second  metropolitan  see  at  Vladimir,  but  the  Byz. 
patriarch  Louras  Chrysoberges  rejected  this 
project  in  a  letter  (ca.i  165-1 168;  wrongly  dated 
toca.  1 161  by  Grumel  in  RegPatr,  fasc.  3,  no.  1052). 
Andrej  promoted  the  cult  of  the  Theotoros  as 
his  and  his  principality’s  patroness  (see  Virgin  of 
Yladimir)  and  ilic  yencraiioi'i  a»  a  samt  uf  Lcon- 
tios,  a  Greek  and  the  first  bishop  of  Rostov,  who 
was  martyred  by  local  pagans  in  the  1070S,  Andrej 
participated  in  church  discussions  concerning 
fasting  on  holy  days,  a  topic  simultaneously  de- 
bated  in  Constantinople.  His  relations  with  Byz. 
were  not  as  close  as  those  of  his  father  because  in 
Constantinople  relations  with  the  Kievan  ruler 
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took  priority.  Andrej  was  ruthless  toward  both  his 
family  and  his  close  associates,  a  policy  that  pre- 
cipitated  a  plot  which  ended  his  days. 

lit.  N.N.  Voronin,  Zodcestvo  Severo-Vostocnoj  Rusi  XII— 
XV  veka  (Moscow  ig6i)  1:113-342.  W.  Vodoff,  "Un  ‘parti 
théocratique’  dans  la  Russie  du  XI Ie  siècle?”  CahCM  17 
(1974)  193—215.  E.  Hurwitz,  Prince  Andrej  Bogoljubskij:  the 
Man  and  the  Myth  (Florence  ig8o).  -An.P. 

ANDREW  (’AuSpéaç),  apostle  and  saint;  feastday 
30  Nov.  He  was  the  brother  of  Pf.ter  and,  like 
him,  a  fisherman.  The  early  legend,  preserved  in 
Eusebios  of  Caesarea,  describes  only  his  mission 
to  Scythia;  eventually  he  was  said  to  have  visited 
Thrace,  and  Gregory  of  Tours  states  in  passing 
that  Andrew  was  in  Constantinople  as  well.  Not 
until  the  end  of  the  7th  C.,  however,  did  the  idea 
appear  that  Andrew  ordained  Stachys,  the  first 
(legendary)  bishop  of  Constantinople.  Photios  (Bibl., 
cod.iyg)  mentions  “the  so-called  Acts  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  primarily  Andrew”  that  were  used  by  the 
Manichaean  Agapios,  but  we  do  not  know  the 
contents  of  the  Manichaean  legend. 

The  story  of  Andrew  was  developed  by  Epi- 
phanios  of  the  monastery  of  Rallistratos  in  Con- 
stantinople  in  the  early  gth  C.  (PG  120:215-60); 
the  author’s  identity  with  Epiphanios  Hagiopo- 
lites  has  been  suggested  but  remains  question- 
able.  Epiphanios  was  followed  by  various  writers, 
including  Nihetas  David  Paphlagon.  Legend 
called  Andrew  the  protokletos  (first  of  the  apostles) 
and  made  wordplays  on  his  name  (which  means 
“courageous”);  he  is  presented  as  a  tireless  mis- 
sionary  who  traveled  to  Paphlagonia,  the  Cauca- 
sus,  and  the  northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 
However,  the  notion  of  Andrew  as  the  founder 
of  the  see  of  Constantinople  did  not  become  pop- 
ular  in  Byz.  and  was  invoked  infrequently  (e.g., 
by  Neilos  Doxopatres  in  1 143).  The  cult  of  An- 
drew  seems  to  have  been  more  intense  at  Patras, 
with  which  legend  associated  his  martyrdom  and 
death.  Constantine  VII  (De  adm.  imp.,  49.26)  as- 
cribes  to  Andrew’s  intervention  the  victory  over 
the  Slavs,  who  besieged  Patras  between  802  and 
806. 

Representation  in  Art.  From  the  6th  C.  on- 
ward,  Andrew’s  disheveled  white  hair  and  beard 
distinguish  his  portraits.  He  is  often  represented 
in  the  Feeding  of  the  Multitude  and  with  Peter 
in  the  scene  of  their  calling.  This  usually  follows 
Matthew  4:1  —  18  (Sant’Apollinare  Nuovo,  Ra- 


venna;  Tokali  Kilise,  Göreme)  and  only  rarely 
John  1:37—42,  in  which  Andrew  is  the  central 
figure,  shown  introducing  Peter  to  Christ  as  in  an 
1  ìth-C.  Gospel  book  in  Vienna  (ÖNB,  theol.  gr. 
154,  fol.  223r).  Of  the  apocryphal  events  from 
Andrew’s  life,  only  his  crucifixion  on  a  cross  or 
tree  is  illustrated:  Belli  Kilise,  Soöanli;  bronze 
doors  of  San  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura  in  Rome,  1070. 
He  is  shown  preaching  in  the  marginal  Psalters 
(Ps  1 9)  and  baptizing  in  the  Paris  Gregory  (fol. 
426v).  He  appears  among  other  saints  on  ìoth- 
and  1  ìth-C.  ivories.  Though  both  the  Liber  pon- 
tificalis  (s.v.  Gregory  III)  and  the  Letter  of 
the  Three  Patriarchs  (p.351)  mendon  panels 
portraying  him,  the  earliest  surviving  single-figure 
icons  of  Andrew  are  from  the  i4th  C.  (Nicosia, 
Icon  Museum;  Venice,  Museo  Correr). 

lit.  BHG  93-1  ìoc.  J.  Flamion,  Les  Actes  apocryphes  de 
l’apôtre  André  (Louvain  igii).  F.  Dvornik,  The  Idea  of 
Apostolicity  in  Bymntium  and  the  Legend  of  the  Apostle  Andrew 
(Cambridge,  Mass.,  1958).  E.C.  Suttner,  “Der  hl.  Andreas 
und  das  ökumenische  Patriarchat,”  Der  christliche  Osten  38 
(1983)  121-29.  Vasil’evskij,  Trudy  2.1  (ìgog)  213-95.  O. 
Demus,  “Zum  Werk  eines  venezianischen  Malers  auf  dem 
Sinai,”  in  Byz.  und  der  Westen  131—42.  K.  Wessel,  RBK 
1:154-56.  -J.I.,  A.K„  A.W.C. 

ANDREW,  archbishop  of  Caesarea  (563—614). 
Andrew  composed  the  second  oldest  commentary 
on  the  Apocalypse  after  that  of  Oiroumenios, 
with  whom  he  was  often  in  principled  disagree- 
ment.  His  exegesis  is  esp.  valuable  as  a  source  for 
the  textual  tradition  of  the  Apocalypse.  Arethas 
of  Caesarea  freely  exploited  it  in  the  gth  C.,  and 
its  influence  spread  further  afield  through  trans- 
lations  into  Armenian,  Georgian,  and  Slavonic. 
Fragments  also  remain  of  a  work  of  moral  com- 
fort  entitled  Therapeutike;  his  commentary  on  Dan- 
iel  is  lost. 

ed.  Commentary  on  Apocalypse — PG  106:207-458, 

1 387- 1412.  Studien  mr  Geschichte  des  griechischen  Apokalypse- 
Textes,  ed.  J.  Schmid,  voI.  1  (Munich  1955).  Therapeutihe 
frag.  in  Diekamp,  AnalPatr  161-72. 

lit.  A.M.  Castagno,  “II  problema  della  datazione  dei 
Commenti  all’ Apocalisse  di  Ecumenio  e  di  Andrea  di  Cesa- 
rea,”  Atti  e  Memorie  dell’Accademia  delle  Scienze  di  Tortno. 
Classe  di  Scienze  morali,  sloriche  e  filosofiche  1 14  (1980)  223— 
46.  F.  Diekamp,  “Das  Zeitalter  des  Erzbischofs  Andreas 
von  Cäsarea,”  Histjb  18  (1897)  1—36.  -B.B. 

ANDREW  OF  CRETE,  poet,  ecclesiastical  orator, 
and  saint;  born  Damascus  ca.66o,  died  Lesbos  4 
July  740.  Tonsured  at  an  early  age  at  the  mon- 
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astery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem,  An- 
drew  became  a  notary  of  the  Great  Basilica  there. 
Contrary  to  legend,  he  did  not  participate  in  the 
Council  of  Constantinople  of  680.  He  was,  how- 
ever,  sent  on  a  mission  to  Constantinople  in  685 
and  administered  an  orphanage  and  a  poorhouse 
there.  Between  6g2  and  713  he  was  elected  met- 
ropoiitan  of  Crete;  the  seal  of  Andrew,  proedros 
of  Crete  (Laurent,  Corpus  5.1,  no.6 1 9),  is  probably 
his.  Andrew’s  homiiies  allude  to  the  invasions  of 
the  Scythians  (Bulgarians)  and  of  “the  tribe  of  the 
maidservant  Hagar”  (Arabs)  as  well  as  to  Leo  III’s 
persecution  of  the  Jews. 

Andrew  is  often  considered  the  creator  of  the 
new  genre  of  the  kanon  that  replaced  the  kon- 
takion.  His  Great  Kanon  is  enormously  long,  with 
250  strophes.  As  a  theologian  Andrew  was  indif- 
ferent  to  Monotheletism  and  developed  the  idea 
that  the  Virgin,  although  born  of  a  human  mar- 
riage,  was  in  a  sense  the  daughter  of  God  (M. 
Jugie,  EO  13  [1910]  129-33).  Some  works  as- 
cribed  to  Andrew  in  MSS  are  not  genuine,  for 
example  the  panegyric  of  James,  the  brother  of 
the  Lord  (ed.  J.  Noret,  H.  Gaspart  [Toronto  1978]). 
Andrew  enjoyed  considerable  renown.  His  vita, 
written  (gth  C.?)  by  Patr.  Niketas  (to  be  distin- 
guished  from  Niketas  Magistros),  was  later  re- 
worked  several  times.  After  1204  a  certain  Aka- 
kios  Sabaites  produced  a  commentary  on  the  Great 
Kanon  that  mentioned  Basil  II’s  victory  over  the 
Bulgarians,  the  foundation  of  Mosynopolis,  and 
the  news  of  the  Latin  conquest  of  Constantinople 
(M.  Richard,  EEBS  34  [1965]  304—11). 

ed.  PG  97:790—1444.  See  list  in  Tusculum-Lexikon  54. 
Eng.  tr.  The  Great  Canon  (Jordanville,  N.Y.,  1982). 

UT.  BHG  1 13-1 14C.  S.  Vailhé,  “Saint  André  de  Crète,” 
EO  5  (1901-02)  378-87.  S.  Eustratiades,  “Andreas  ho 
Kretes  ho  Hierosolymites,”  Nea  Sion  29  (1934)  673-88. 
Beck,  Kirche  500-02.  -A.K. 

ANDREW  THE  FOOL  (ó  craAóç),  a  “created” 
saint;  feastday  28  May.  He  was  supposedly  a  con- 
temporary  of  the  5th-C.  emperor  Leo  I,  aíthough 
his  biographer  presented  him  as  an  imitator  of 
Symeon  of  Emesa,  the  holy  fool  who  lived  in  the 
6th  C,  A  certain  Nikephoros,  priest  of  Hagia 
Sophia,  wrote  Andrew’s  Life;  its  date  remains 
disputed.  According  to  C.  Mango  ( RSBS  2  [1982] 
309),  the  most  probable  date  is  between  674  and 
695;  J.  Wortley  ( Bymntion  43  [1973]  248)  ascribes 
to  the  vita  a  terminus  post  quem  of  920,  though  he 


dates  some  parts  of  it  to  the  early  88os;  L.  Rydén 
(DOP  32  [1978]  129—55)  prefers  a  date  of  ca.950— 
59.  The  earliest  MS  is  a  quire  in  Munich  (Bayer. 
Staatsbib.  gr.  443)  in  a  ìoth-C.  uncial  script.  The 
vita  was  translated  into  Georgian  and  Slavonic. 

The  Life  of  Andrew  presents  him  as  Scythian 
and  the  slave  of  the  protospatharios  Theognostos; 
Andrew  acquired  fiuent  Greek  surprisingly  quickly 
and  became  his  master’s  notary,  but  after  a  dream 
he  turned  to  a  spiritual  life.  He  rejected  all  social 
conventíons,  lived  in  the  streets,  drank  from  pud- 
dles,  slept  on  a  dung  heap,  and  not  only  endured 
hardships  supernaturally  but  knew  hídden  things 
and  foresaw  the  future.  His  behavior,  however,  is 
less  extreme  than  that  descríbed  in  the  Life  of 
Symeon.  Andrew’s  endurance  is  emphasized:  he 
was  beaten  up  by  visitors  to  a  tavern,  a  heavy  cart 
ran  over  him,  he  survived  bad  storms.  The  Life 
introduces  a  certain  Epiphanios,  who  was  hand- 
some,  rich,  socially  conventional,  and  part  of  the 
establishment;  he  was  nevertheless  Andrew’s  be- 
loved  pupil,  whose  election  as  “the  bishop  of  the 
imperial  city”  Andrew  predicted.  The  Life  is  con- 
sistently  Constantinopolitan,  its  action  unfolding 
on  the  streets  of  the  capital.  Its  several  visions  and 
apocalypses  include  the  prophecy  that  Egypt  will 
pay  her  tribute,  pakta  (L.  Rydén,  DOP  28  [1974] 
202.32—40).  The  Life  describes  Epiphanios’s  vi- 
sion  of  Hades:  a  murky  area  full  of  prisons  and 
populated  neither  by  devilish  executioners  nor 
tortured  sinners  but  rather  by  animals  that  sym- 
bolize  the  souls  of  sinners. 

Representation  in  Art.  One  of  the  very  rare 
images  of  this  saint  is  a  late  i2th-C.  fresco  in  the 
cell  in  the  Enkleistra  of  St.  Neophytos  on  Cyprus. 
The  rather  emaciated  saint  wears  a  fleecy,  short- 
sleeved,  belted  tunic  and  carries  a  little  sprig  of 
flowers  (C.  Mango,  E.  Hawkins,  DOP  20  [1966] 
fig-92). 

SOURCt.  PG  1 1 1:627-888. 

lit.  BHG  H5Z-ii7k.  S.  Murray,  A  Study  of  the  Life  of 
Andreas,  the  Fool  for  the  Sake  of  Christ  (Borna-Leipzíg  1910). 
J.  Grosdidier  de  Matons,  “Les  thèmes  d’édification  dans  la 
vie  d’André  Salos,”  TM  4  (1970)  277-328.  L.  Rydén,  “Style 
and  Historical  Fiction  in  the  Life  of  St.  Andreas  Salos," 
JÖB  32.3  (1982)  175-83.  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 

ANDREW  THE  SCYTHIAN,  late  gth-C.  general 
of  Basil  I  who  distinguished  himself  in  wars  against 
Tarsos.  He  received  the  title  of  patrihìos  and  was 
appointed  domestikos  ton  scholon.  Andrew  was  re- 
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portedly  ( TheophCont  234—36)  angered  by  a  blas- 
phemous  letter  sent  him  by  the  emir  of  Tarsos 
and  led  an  expedition  against  this  city;  at  the 
Podandos  River  he  defeated  an  Arab  army  and 
took  prisoner  its  commander,  cAbd  Alläh  ibn 
Rashîd  (878).  His  enemies  charged  him  with  pu- 
sillanimity  because,  after  his  victory  at  Podandos, 
Andrew  retreated  without  proceeding  to  Tarsos; 
according  to  another  version  ( TheophCont  847.10— 
12),  Santabarenos  accused  Andrew  of  support- 
ing  Leo  against  his  father,  Basil  I.  Kesta  Styp- 
peiotes  replaced  Andrew  as  domestikos  (ca.883?), 
but  Leo  VI  restored  him  to  his  previous  position 
and  possibly  granted  him  the  title  of  nmgistros. 

lit.  Vasiliev,  Byz.  Arabes  2.1:84,101—02.  Guilland,  lnsti- 
tutions  1:4386  -A.K. 

ANDRONIHOS  I  ROMNENOS,  emperor  (1183- 
85);  born  ca.11  18—20,  died  Constantinople  Sept. 
1185.  Son  of  Isaac  the  brother  of  John  II,  An- 
dronikos  was  nurtured  with  the  future  Manuel 
I,  who  remained  personally  partial  to  him.  An- 
dronikos,  however,  renewed  his  father’s  hostility 
to  the  ruling  Romnenoi.  Reconciled  with  Manuel 
in  1 180,  after  many  adventures,  he  became  gov- 
ernor  of  Pontos.  During  the  reìgn  of  Alexios  II, 
he  stirred  opposition  to  Maria  of  Antioch.  In 
Apr,  1 182,  Andronikos  overthrew  her,  allowed  a 
massacre  of  citizens  of  Pisa  and  Genoa  in  Con- 
stantinople,  and  became  regent  for  Alexios  II.  He 
murdered  Maria  Romnene,  her  husband,  and  Ma- 
ria  of  Antioch.  His  coronation  as  co-emperor  (Sept. 
1183)  led  to  Alexios  II’s  death. 

Internally,  Andronikos  attempted  reforms: 
provincial  governors  received  adequate  salaries, 
sale  of  offices  ceased,  corruption  was  prosecuted, 
pillaging  of  wrecked  ships  prohibited,  and  taxa- 
tion  moderated.  He  used  the  bureaucracy  against 
the  aristocracy;  he  harshly  persecuted  nobles,  esp. 
rival  Romnenoi  (Kazhdan,  Gosp.hlass.  263-65); 
however,  some  nobles  (including  Constantine 
Doukas  and  Andronikos  Douras)  were  among 
his  supporters.  Many  aristocrats  (notably  Alexios 
Komnenos  the  pinkernes)  fled  to  neighboring  rul- 
ers,  stirring  opposition  to  Andronikos. 

Externally,  he  had  few  successes.  Béla  III  oc- 
cupied  Nis  (see  Naissus)  and  Sofia  (see  Serdica) 
in  1 182—83,  then  withdrew  (1 184).  To  gain  naval 
support,  Andronikos  turned  to  Venice.  The  re- 
appearance  of  Venetians  in  Constantinople  alien- 


ated  the  populace.  Cyprus  fell  to  Isaac  Komne- 
nos.  After  the  forces  of  William  II  took 
Thessalonike,  the  multitude  in  Constantinople  were 
terrified;  the  populace  seized  an  occasion  to  de- 
throne  Andronikos  (12  Sept.  1 185).  Captured  after 
attempted  flight,  he  was  cruelly  put  to  death. 

Andronikos’s  talents  and  personality  earned  the 
people’s  admiration,  but  his  violence  and  lascivi- 
ousness  marred  his  achievements.  His  first  wife 
was  a  Byz.  aristocrat,  his  second  Agnes  of  France; 
his  favorite  mistress  was  Theodora  Komnene, 
widow  of  Baldwin  III  of  Jerusalem.  Represen- 
tations  of  Andronikos  are  rare,  though  he  is  dis- 
tinguished  on  his  coins  (Grierson,  Byz.  Coins,  figs. 
1109-12)  by  his  long  forked  beard,  remarked 
upon  by  Choniates. 

lit.  Brand,  Bymntium  28—75.  Hecht,  Aussenpolitik  30— 
86.  O.  Jurewicz,  Andronikos  I.  Komnenos  (Amsterdam  1970). 

-C.M.B.,  A.C. 


ANDRONIROS  II  PALAIOLOGOS,  emperor 
(1282-1328);  born  1259  or  1 260,  died  Constan- 
tinople  13  Feb.  1332.  His  46-year  reign,  the  third 
longest  in  the  history  of  the  empire,  was  plagued 
by  religious  dissension,  Ottoman  advances,  civil 
war,  and  financial  problems;  at  the  same  time, 
arts  and  letters  flourished,  and  Andronikos  pre- 
sided  over  a  court  that  included  such  distin- 
guished  intellectuals  as  Theodore  Metochites  and 
Nikephoros  Choumnos.  During  his  reign  there 
was  considerable  construction  activity  in  the  cap- 
ital,  esp.  the  restoration  of  churches  and  monas- 
teries. 

Co-emperor  from  1272,  Andronikos  repu- 
diated  the  unpopular  Unionist  policies  of  his  fa- 
ther,  Michael  VIII,  immediately  upon  the  latter’s 
death  in  1282;  he  was  unable,  however,  to  resolve 
the  Arsenite  schism  until  1310.  He  was  staunchly 
Orthodox  and  pious,  even  superstitious,  and  very 
much  under  the  influence  of  Patr.  Athanasios  I. 

The  financial  difficulties  of  the  empire  during 
his  reign  are  reflected  in  the  continuing  deprecía- 
tion  of  the  hyperpyron.  The  resulting  rise  in 
prices  and  the  emperor’s  use  of  a  “scorched-earth 
policy”  in  Thrace  in  an  attempt  to  stop  the  Cata- 
lans  (A.  Laiou,  Bymntion  37  [1967]  91  —  113)  led 
to  widespread  famine.  Andronikos  tried  to  in- 
crease  revenues  by  raising  taxes,  adding  a  new 
tax  on  agricultural  produce,  and  reducing  tax 
exemptions.  One  of  his  most  serious  mistakes  was 
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the  dismantling  of  the  fleet  in  1285,  which  proved 
to  be  a  false  economy  (Laiou,  infra  74—76,  1 14O. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  Andronikos  had 
to  confront  the  growing  threat  of  the  Serbs  on 
his  northern  frontier,  under  the  leadership  of 
Stefan  UroS  II  Milutin.  After  the  Serbs  took 
considerable  Byz.  territory  in  Macedonia,  An- 
dronikos  decided  to  negotiate  a  peace  treaty  with 
the  Serbs.  As  a  pledge  of  alliance  he  married  his 
five-year-old  daughter  Simonis  to  Milutin  in  1 298. 
The  efforts  of  Andronikos  to  save  Asia  Minor 
from  the  Turks,  such  as  hiring  the  mercenary 
Catalan  Grand  Company,  proved  fruitless;  dur- 
ing  his  reign,  the  Ottomans  seized  tnuch  of  Bithy- 
nia,  including  Prousa,  which  fell  in  1326.  The 
final  years  of  the  reign  of  Andronikos,  1321—28, 
were  troubled  by  civil  war  with  his  grandson,  the 
future  Andronihos  III.  He  was  deposed  on  24 
May  1328  and  died  as  the  monk  Antonios  four 
years  later. 

Andronikos  was  married  twice.  His  first  wife, 
Anna,  daughter  of  Stephen  V  of  Hungary,  whom 
he  married  in  1273,  bore  him  Michael  IX;  his 
second  wife  was  Irene-Yolanda  of  Montferrat. 

lit.  A.E.  Laiou,  Constantìnople  and  the  Latins:  The  Foreign 
Poltcy  of  Andronitus  II,  1282-1328  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1972). 
Papadopulos,  Genealogie,  no.58.  -A.M.T. 


ANDRONIROS  III  PALAIOLOGOS,  emperor 
(24  May  1328—1341);  born  25  Mar.  1297  (cf.  R,- 
J.  Loenertz,  OrChrP  29  [1963]  333,  348),  died 
Constantinople  i5june  1341.  Son  of  Michael  IX 
Palaiologos  and  Rita-Maria  of  Armenia,  he  be- 
came  co-emperor  sometime  between  1308  and 
1 3 1 3  (Lj.  Maksimovic,  ZRVI  16  [1975]  119-22). 
Andronikos  was  second  in  line  to  the  throne  until 
he  antagonized  his  grandfather,  Androniros  II, 
by  his  dissolute  behavior  and  by  inadvertently 
causing  the  death  of  his  brother  Manuel.  With 
the  support  of  John  (VI)  Kantakouzenos  and 
Syrgiannes,  Andronikos  rebelled  in  1321  against 
the  old  emperor.  The  civil  war  lasted,  on  and  off, 
for  seven  years;  in  1328,  Andronikos  entered 
Constantinople  and  forced  his  grandfather  to  ab- 
dicate. 

During  the  reign  of  Andronikos  his  megas  do- 
mestikos,  Kantakouzenos,  held  real  power,  while 
the  emperor  devoted  himself  to  mìlitary  cam- 
paigns  and  hunting.  He  restored  northern  Thes- 
saly  and  Epiros  briefly  to  the  empire  and  strength- 


ened  the  imperial  navy.  These  gains  were  offset, 
however,  by  Serbian  expansion  in  Macedonia  un- 
der  Stefan  UroS  IV  DuSan  and  the  Ottoman 
advance  in  Bìthynia.  In  1333  Andronikos  joined 
an  anti-Turkish  alliance  with  Venice  and  Latin 
lords  in  the  Aegean  (S.  Theotokos,  EEBS  7  [1930] 
283—305).  Andronikos  reformed  the  judiciary 
system  by  instituting  a  new  “supreme  court,”  com- 
posed  of  four  judges  with  the  title  kritai  katho- 
likoi.  He  died  at  age  44,  leaving  as  his  heir  his 
nine-year-old  son,  John  V  Palaiologos,  fruit  of 
his  second  marriage  to  Anna  of  Savoy. 

LIT.  U.V.  Bosch,  Kaiser  Andronikos  III.  Palaiologos  (Am- 
sterdam  1965).  Nicol,  Last  Centuries  159-92.  C.  Ryrris, 
“Continuity  and  Differentiation  in  the  Régime  Established 
by  Andronicus  III  after  his  Victory  of  23/24  v.  1328,”  EEBS 
43  (1977-78)  278-328.  -A.M.T. 

ANDRONIROS  IV  PALAIOLOGOS,  emperor 
(1376-79);  born  Constantinople  11  Apr.  1348, 
died  Selymbria  25  or  28  June  1385.  Although  the 
eldest  son  and  heir  of  John  V  Palaiologos  and 
his  regent  in  1366  and  1369—71,  Andronikos  was 
on  uneasy  terms  with  his  father  and  twice  engaged 
in  open  rebellion  against  him.  The  tension  be- 
tween  the  two  men  first  surfaced  in  1370,  when 
Andronikos  refused  to  help  his  father  who  was 
stranded  penniless  in  Venice.  In  1373,  Androni- 
kos  joined  forces  with  Savci  Beg,  son  of  Murad 

I,  in  conspiracy  against  their  respective  fathers. 
After  the  failure  of  the  attempted  rebellion,  An- 
dronikos  was  imprisoned  and  replaced  as  heir  by 
his  brother  Manuel  (II).  He  was  also  subjected  to 
blinding,  but  apparently  suffered  the  loss  of  only 
one  eye. 

In  1376,  Andronikos  escaped  from  prison.  With 
Genoese  and  Ottoman  support,  he  seized  Con- 
stantinople  and  the  imperial  power.  He  was  for- 
mally  crowned  on  18  Oct.  1377.  His  brief  reign 
was  marked  by  dependence  on  the  Genoese  and 
upon  the  Turks,  to  whom  he  ceded  the  crucial 
fortress  of  Gallipoli  (Kallipolis).  In  1379  John 
V  overthrew  his  son  and  regained  the  throne.  In 
a  pact  of  1381  he  once  more  recognized  Androni- 
kos  as  his  heir  and  granted  him  the  appanage  of 
Selymbria.  In  1385,  however,  Andronikos  again 
rebelled,  unsuccessfully,  against  his  father;  he  died 
shortly  thereafter. 

lit.  Barker,  Manuel  II  18-36,  416  50—52,  458—61.  R.- 

J.  Loenertz,  “La  première  insurrection  d’Andronic  IV  Pa- 
léologue  (1373),”  EO  38  (1939)  334-45-  F-  Dölger,  “Zum 
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Aufstand  des  Andronikos  IV.  gegen  seinem  Vater  Jo- 
hannes  V.  im  Mai  1373,”  REB  19  (1961)  328-32. 

-A.M.T. 

ANDRONIHOS  V  PALAIOLOGOS,  a  shadowy 
child  emperor  whose  existence  has  only  recently 
been  acknowledged  by  Byzantinists;  born  ca.  1400, 
died  1407?  The  title  of  a  monody  on  the  untimely 
death  of  a  seven-year-old  emperor  ( basileus )  spe- 
cifically  names  the  child  Andronikos  and  describes 
him  as  the  son  of  John  VII.  He  was  thus  appar- 
ently  the  son  of  John  and  his  wife  Irene  Gatti- 
LUSio  (subsequently  the  nun  Eugenia),  born  while 
his  father  was  regent  in  Constantinople.  Androni- 
kos  must  have  predeceased  his  father,  probably 
in  1407,  since  John  VII  is  said  to  have  died  child- 
less  in  1408.  Other  evidence  for  Andronikos’s 
short  life  includes  an  ivory  at  Dumbarton  Oaks, 
probably  depicting  John  VII  and  Andronikos  at 
Thessalonike  in  1403/4  (Oikonomides,  “Ivory 
Pyxis”  329-37). 

lit.  G.T.  Dennis,  “An  Unknown  Byzantine  Emperor, 
Andronicus  V  Palaeologus  (1400— 1407?),”  JÖB  16  (1967) 
175-87.  -A.M.T. 

ANEMAS  (’A j'e/r.âç),  a  family  of  the  military  ar- 
istocracy.  The  sobriquet  Anemas  is  attested  at  the 
beginning  of  the  gth  C.  (Theoph.  482.30).  The 
etymology  of  the  name  is  debatable;  the  logical 
derivation  from  anemos,  “wind,”  was  rejected  by 
Ph.  Koukoules,  who  connected  it  with  aneme, 
“spool”  (EEBS  5  [1928]  3).  On  the  other  hand, 
Chalandon  ( Comnène  1:240)  considered  them  de- 
scendants  of  the  Cretan  emir  cAbd  al-'Azîz,  whose 
son  is  called  Anemas  by  Byz.  chroniclers:  he  de- 
serted  to  the  Byz.,  became  an  army  commander, 
and  fell  in  the  battle  against  Svjatoslav  in  971. 
Whether  the  four  Anemas  brothers  who  were 
Alexios  I’s  generals  belonged  to  his  progeny  is 
unknown;  names  of  two  of  them — Leo  and  Mi- 
chael — are  attested.  Despite  their  involvement  in 
the  plot  of  1 105,  the  family  maintained  its  posi- 
tion;  Manuel  Anemas  (died  1149),  military  com- 
mander,  married  Theodora,  John  II’s  daughter, 
and  had  the  high  title  of  protosebastohyperlatos.  The 
family  also  intermarried  with  the  Angeloi  and 
Doukai.  Alexios  Anemas  (who  as  a  monk  was 
called  Athanasios)  was  eulogized  in  an  anonymous 
epigram  as  a  skilled  archer  and  rider  (Lampros, 
“Mark.  kod.,”  no. 276. 7— 15).  In  1162  Pankratios 
Anemas  owned  a  proasteion  and  paroikoi  near 


Thessalonike  and  a  pronoia  (Lavra  1,  no.64).  The 
family’s  position  declined  after  Manuel  I’s  reign, 
although  sources  mention  them  through  the  i5th 
C.  (PLP,  nos.  974-75).  -a.k. 

ANEMODOULION  (' Ane/j.o8ov\iov,  also  Ane- 
modourion;  etymology,  according  to  Cedr. 
1  :p,6p,.20,  from  deris  anemon,  “the  contest  of  winds’j, 
a  monument  in  Constantinople,  probably  located 
between  the  Artopoleion  (the  bakers’  quarter)  and 
the  Forum  Tauri.  It  was  built  by  order  of  Theo- 
dosios  II  (in  the  Patria  of  Constantinople,  its 
builder  is  called  Heliodoros,  a  contemporary  of 
Leo  III),  was  made  of  bronze,  and  had  the  shape 
of  a  pyramid  on  a  square  foundation.  The  mon- 
ument  was  ornamented  with  figures  of  animals, 
birds,  plants,  agricultural  laborers,  and  other  sym- 
bols  of  spring.  Atop  the  Anemodoulion  was  a 
statue  of  a  woman  that  moved  at  the  slightest 
breath  of  wind  and  thus  served  as  a  weather  vane. 
A  part  of  the  bronze  ornamentation  was  report- 
edly  brought  from  Dyrrachion,  where  it  belonged 
to  the  adornment  of  a  pagan  shrine.  According 
to  a  i2th-C.  historian  (Nik.Chon.  332.37),  An- 
dronikos  I  intended  to  erect  his  own  statue  at  the 
summit  of  the  pyramid,  evidently  to  replace  the 
female  figure.  The  Anemodoulion  was  destroyed 
by  the  Crusaders in  1204. 

lit.  Janin,  CP  byz.  ioo.  E.  Legrand,  “Description  des 
oeuvres  d’art  et  de  l’Eglise  des  saints  Apôtres  de  Constan- 
tinople,”  REGr  9  (1896)  86f.  — A.K. 

ANEMOURION  (' Avenovpt,ov,  mod.  Anamur), 
city  and  bishopric  of  Isauria,  at  the  southernmost 
point  of  Asia  Minor  opposite  Cyprus.  Excavations 
have  revealed  the  nature  and  development  of 
Anemourion  through  the  7th  C.  After  a  major 
setback  in  the  late  3rd  C.,  recovery  is  attested  in 
the  4th  by  the  construction  of  large  baths  and  in 
the  5th  by  basilical  churches  with  mosaic  decora- 
tion.  In  382,  a  new  city  wall  was  erected  against 
the  Isaurians,  but  their  attacks  led  to  a  decline  by 
the  late  5th  C.;  prosperity  returned  with  the  es- 
tablishment  of  peace  in  the  6th  C.  Major  changes 
affected  Anemourion  in  the  late  6th  and  early 
7th  C.,  when  large  churches  were  abandoned  and 
the  baths  and  other  civic  buildings  were  filled  with 
small  houses  and  industrial  workplaces,  evidently 
a  reflection  of  crowding  and  impoverishment. 
Anemourion  was  abandoned  peacefully  ca.66o 
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when  the  Arabs  gained  control  of  Cyprus;  its 
population  probably  retreated  to  the  adjacent  hill, 
whose  extensive  unstudied  fortifications  appear 
to  include  Byz.  sections. 

lit.  J.  Russell,  “Anemurium:  The  Changing  Face  of  a 
Roman  City,”  Archaeology  33.5  (1980)  31-40.  Idem,  The 
Mosaic  Inscriptions  of  Anemurium  (Vienna  1987).  -C.F. 

ANGAREIA  (àyyapeía),  a  term  designating  both 
state  and  private  corvée.  The  term  is  of  Persian 
origin,  as  noted  by  Eustathios  of  Thessalonire 
in  his  commentary  on  the  Odyssey.  The  term  was 
used  in  the  Roman  Empire  for  state  corvée,  esp. 
the  service  for  the  dromos,  and  for  coercive  sale 
of  goods  to  the  state.  In  Byz.  it  was  expanded  to 
include  private  services  owed  by  peasants  to  theìr 
lord. 

lit.  A.  Stauridou-Zaphraka,  “He  angareia  sto  Byzantio,” 
Byiantina  11  (1982)  21-54.  -A.K. 

ANGEL  (äyye\o<;,  lit.  “messenger”).  Byz.  an- 
gelology  was  developed  primarily  by  pseudo- 
Dionysios  the  Areopagite  (R.  Roques,  L’unwers 
dionysìen  [Paris  1954]  135—67)  and  later  by  Patr. 
Nirephoros  I  (B.  Giannopoulos,  Theologia  44 
[1973]  312—38).  Angels  were  construed  as  spiri- 
tual,  that  is,  incorporeal  beings  (asomatoi),  even 
if  in  early  patristic  writing  their  incorporeality  was 
treated  as  relative:  they  were  described  there  as 
having  spiritual  bodies  of  finer  substance  than 
those  of  men.  Angels  were  held  to  be  much  more 
numerous  than  men,  or  even  innumerable.  Cre- 
ated  beings,  angels  were  brought  forth  by  divine 
will,  either  before  the  material  world  or  simulta- 
neously  with  it.  They  had  free  will  and  were  liable 
to  sin:  thus  the  Devil  was  a  fallen  angel.  They 
had  no  foreknowledge  of  the  future.  Their  func- 
tion  first  and  foremost  was  to  praise  God.  They 
also  served  Christ  and  the  church,  assisting  the 
faithful  in  the  struggle  against  demons.  Some 
theologians  (but  not  Dionysios)  developed  the  idea 
of  guardian  angels  protecting  individuals,  nations, 
and  esp.  the  souls  of  the  dead.  John  of  Damascus 
insisted  that  angels  were  not  demiurges,  thus  re- 
jecting  the  interpretation  of  dualism. 

Dionysios  advanced  the  concept  of  a  hierarchy, 
dividing  the  angels  according  to  their  proximity 
to  God  into  nine  orders  and  three  triads:  sera- 
phim,  cherubim,  thrones;  virtues,  dominations, 
powers;  principalities,  archangels,  angels.  The 


idea  of  angelic  hierarchy  was  understood  as  par- 
allel  to  the  human  ascent  to  the  divine  via  three 
rungs  of  purification,  illumination,  and  unifica- 
tion  with  God;  in  this  connection  monastic  status 
was  defined  as  the  “angelic  life.”  The  cult  of 
angels  developed  esp.  in  southwest  Asia  Minor, 
arousing  concern  among  some  church  fathers  of 
the  4th— ^th  C.:  the  Council  of  Laodikeia  in  Phry- 
gia  warned  against  the  worship  of  angels,  and 
Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus  stigmatized  it  as  a  specifi- 
cally  Jewish  superstition  (C.  Mango,  DChAE 4  12 
[1984-86]  53).  Nevertheless,  their  veneration  was 
strong  in  Byz.  Hagiographic  texts  often  repre- 
sented  them  as  fulfilling  divine  commands  and 
particularly  as  eunuchlike  guardians,  clad  in  white, 
who  accompanied  the  Virgin. 

After  the  5th  C.,  the  wingless  divine  messengers 
of  the  Old  Testament  (in  such  scenes  as  the  Phi- 
loxeni a  of  Abraham  and  Jacob’s  Ladder)  were 
invariably  represented  like  the  Nire  and  the  winged 
creatures  of  the  Annunciation  and  the  Myrro- 
phoroi.  Endowed  with  curly  heads,  Hellenic  pro- 
files,  and  white  garments,  even  in  groups  angels 
displayed  an  unvarying  perfect  uniformity.  Across 
a  millennium,  their  only  significant  iconographi- 
cal  development  was  a  marked  tendency  to  mul- 
tiply  in  number. 

Commenting  on  their  traditional  iconography, 
Psellos  (ed.  K.  Snipes  in  Gonimos  20of)  declares 
that  angels  have  human  form  because  they  are 
rationa!  beings  but  are  winged  because  of  their 
motion  toward  heaven.  They  carry  orbs  to  indi- 
cate  their  speed,  for  a  sphere  scarcely  touches  the 
ground;  the  fillet  around  their  heads  suggests 
purity  and  chastity. 

lit.  J.  Daniélou,  The  Angels  and  their  Mission  (Westmins- 
ter,  Md.,  1957).  L.  Heiser,  Die  Engel  im  Glauben  der  Ortho- 
doxie  (Trier  1976).  U.  Mann,  “lkone  und  Engel  als  Gestal- 
ten  geistleiblicher  Mittlerschaft,”  Eranos-Jahrbuch  52  (1983) 
1-53.  M.  Alpatov,  “Gli  angeli  nell’iconografia,”  L'altra  Eu- 
ropa  to  (1985)  44-62.  A.  Recheis.  F.ngel.  Tod  und  Seelenreise 
(Rome  1958).  F..  Turdeanu,  “Le  mythe  des  anges  déchus,” 
RSBS  2  (1982)  73-1 17.  -G.P.,  A.C. 

ANGELOS  ("Ayyehoç,  fem.  ’Ayye\íva),  a  noble 
Byz.  lineage  founded  by  Constantine  from  Phila- 
delphia,  who  married  Theodora  (born  1096),  the 
daughter  of  Alexios  I.  According  to  a  i2th-C. 
historian  (Zon.  3:740.1—2),  Constantine  Angelos 
was  handsome  but  of  lowly  origin.  The  derivation 
of  the  name  from  “angel”  seems  plausible;  rhe- 
toricians  called  members  of  the  family  angelony- 
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SELECTED  GENEALOGY  OF  THE  ANGELOS  DYNASTY  (1185-1204) 

Constantine  Angclos,  m.  Thcodora,  daughter  of 
panhypcrscbastos  |  ALEXIOS  I  KOMNENOS 

Andronikos  m.  Euphrosyne  Kastamonitìssa 


ALEXIOS  III  ANGELOS  m.  EUPHROSYNE  DOUKAINA  KAMATERA  ÍSAAC  II  ANGELOS  m.  (1)  unknown 

m.  (2)  Margaret-Maria 
of  Hungary 


1 

Irenc 

1 

Anna 

1  1 
Eudokia  daughter 

1 

Irene' 

1 

ALEXIOS  IV 

m.  (1)  Andronikos 

—  m.  (1)  Isaac  Komnenos, 

m.  (1)  Stefan  the 

m.  (I)  Rogcr  of  Sicily 

ANGELOS 

Kontostcphanos 

j  tbastohator 

First-Crowned 

m.  (2)  Philip  OF  SWABIA 

m.  (2)  Alcxios 

m.  (2)  THEODORE  I 

m.  (2)  ALEXIOS  V  Douras 

PaJaiologos 

Lasraris 

m.  (3)  LeO  SCOUROS 

Theodora  m.  (1)  Ivanko 

m.  (2)  Dobromir  Chrysos 


fiased  on  C,  Brand,  Byianttum  Confronts  tht  West,  1180-1204  (Cambridgç,  Mass.,  1968)  278. 


moi ,  “named  after  the  angels”  or  “bearing  the 
name  of  angels.”  This  type  of  name  formation  is 
exceptional,  however,  in  Byz.,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  Angeloi  took  their  name  from  the  to- 
ponym  of  Angel  or  Agel  (a  district  near  Amida); 
this  would  explain  why  John  Ramateros  called 
Isaac  II  Angelos  “a  man  of  the  Orient”  (Regel, 
Fontes  2:247.12).  In  the  i2th  C.  several  Angeloi 
served  as  military  commanders;  their  identifica- 
tion  is  not  always  possible.  In  1185  Isaac  II  An- 
gelos  was  proclaimed  emperor,  succeeded  by  Al- 
exios  III  Angelos  and  Alexios  IV.  After  the  fall 
of  Constantinople  in  1204,  the  Angeloi  asserted 
their  power  in  Epiros  and  Thessalonire,  first  as 
independent  rulers,  later  as  imperial  dignitaries; 
there  they  assumed  the  name  of  Angeloi  Kom- 
nenoi  Doukai  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the 
“humble”  Angeloi  who  are  known  as  functionar- 
ies,  physicians,  clergymen,  etc.  ( PLP ,  nos.  159- 
224).  (See  Michael  I  Komnenos  Douras, 
Michael  II  Komnenos  Douras,  Theodore 
Komnenos  Douras,  Demetrios  Angelos  Douras, 
Nirephoros  II  of  Epiros.  See  also  genealogical 
table.) 

lit.  Ostrogorsky,  Byz.  Geschichte  166—82.  L.  Stiernon, 
“Notes  de  prosopographie  et  de  titulature  byzantines.  Con- 
stantine  Ange  (pan)sébastohypertale,”  REB  ig  (tg6 1)  273— 
83.  J.-L.  van  Dieten,  “Manuel  Prinkips  t  17.06.671g  (121 1). 
Welcher  Manuel  in  welcher  Rìrche  zu  Nikaia?”  BZ  78 
(1985)  63-91.  P.  Rokai,  “Ojednom  naslovu  Ralojana  An- 


djela,”  ZRVl  ìg  (1980)  167-71.  R.  de  Francesco,  Michele 
11°  Angelo  Comneno  d’Epiro  e  la  sua  discendenm  (Rome  1 951). 

— A.K. 

ANI  (’Aptop),  fortress  and  city  in  the  district  of 
Sirak  on  the  west  bank  of  the  A^urean/Arpa-Çayi 
River  in  northeast  Anatolia.  It  became  the  capital 
of  Armenia  under  the  later  Bagratids. 

Ani,  which  had  an  important  strategic  position, 
was  already  known  in  the  5th  C.  as  a  fortress 
belonging  to  the  Kamsarakan  family.  In  the  gth 
C.  Ani  was  sold  to  the  Bagratids  and  became  the 
royal  capital  with  the  coronation  of  ASot  III  in 
961.  The  city  grew  so  rapidly  as  an  administrative 
and  trade  center  that  its  dimensions  tripled  within 
40  years  and  it  became  known  as  “the  city  of 
1,001  churches.” 

In  1045,  the  Armenian  katholikos  Peter  Getadarj 
surrendered  the  city  to  Byz.  and  it  became  for  a 
time  the  capítal  of  the  theme  of  Iberia.  Captured 
by  the  Seljuks  in  1064  and  sold  by  them  to  the 
Kurdish  Shaddädid  emirs  in  1072,  Ani  continued 
to  fiourish  under  them  and  under  the  Zak'arids. 
Its  slow  decline  began  with  the  Mongol  capture 
in  the  i3th  C. 

Monuments  of  Ani.  Although  the  city  has  only 
been  partially  excavated,  hundreds  of  its  struc- 
tures  are  known.  It  is  closed  at  the  south  by  Smbat 
II’s  walls  (989)  and  dominated  by  a  citadel  at  its 
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narrow  north  end.  Buildings  lie  outside  the  walls 
and  along  the  cliffs;  under  the  city,  extensive 
chambers  were  cut  from  living  rock.  Palaces,  com- 
fortable  homes,  dovecotes,  caravanserais,  ware- 
houses,  cisterns,  meeting  halls,  monasteries, 
churches,  and  at  least  one  mosque  survive.  Very 
few  of  these  structures  are  dated,  and  none  to  the 
period  of  Byz.  rule. 

Three  buildings  are  attributed  by  inscription  to 
the  architect  Trdat:  for  Smbat  II  and  Ratranide, 
the  wife  of  Gagik  I,  he  built  the  cathedral  (989- 
1001);  for  Gagik  1,  he  built  in  1001—20  St.  Grigor 
(i.e.,  Gregory  the  Illuminator).  Like  other  Ba- 
gratid  donations,  these  are  variations  on  7th-C. 
church  plans:  the  cathedral  on  that  of  St.  Gayanë 
at  VaEar§apat;  St.  Grigor,  on  Zuart'noc”.  The 
Church  of  the  Redeemer,  which  Trdat  built  for 
the  merchant  Aplfarip  in  1036,  is  an  octafoil  car- 
rying  a  very  large  dome. 

A  lifesize  relief,  almost  in  the  round,  of  Gagik 
I  (now  lost)  was  unearthed  at  St.  Grigor,  along 
with  bronze  censers  with  New  Testament  scenes 
and  a  chandelier  with  birds.  Commissioned  by  the 
merchant  Tigran  Honens',  Georgians  frescoed 
(1215)  the  Church  of  St.  Grigor,  but  the  program 
includes  Armenian  features,  such  as  a  life  of  the 
saint.  N.  Thierry  (in  Cuneo  [1984]  infra)  believes 
that  the  poorly  preserved  frescoes  of  its  fore- 
church,  which  have  Greek  and  Georgian  inscrip- 
tions,  are  late  i3th-C.  Byz.  work. 

Ani  adopted  Turko-Iranian  elements,  particu- 
larly  under  the  Zak'arids.  Armenian  and  Geor- 
gian  palaces  and  forechurches  in  the  city  feature 
muqamas  (stalactite  squinches)  and  double-storied 
portals  in  geometric  polychrome  stonework  and 
carpet  like  filigree  relief. 

lit.  N.G.  Garsoían ,  DMA  i:2gof.  N.  Marr ,  Ani  (Moscow 
1934).  Manandyan,  Trade  and  Cilìes  139—51,  i54f,  <73, 
178-87,  197-99.  V.F.  Minorsky,  Studies  in  Caucasian  History 
(London  1953)  79-106.  P.  Cuneo  et  al.,  Ani  [Documenti  di 
archìtettura  armena  12]  (Milan  1984).  Ibid.,  L'archUctlura 
della  scuola  regionale  di  Ani  neU'Armenia  medieuale  (Rome 
1977).  -N.G.G.,  A.T. 

ANICIA  JULIANA  (’  lovAiáva),  patrihia  and  pa- 
tron  of  the  arts;  born  Constantinople  probably 
461  or  463,  died  Constantinople  527  or  529.  The 
daughter  of  the  future  Emp.  Anicius  Olybrius 
and  Placidia  the  Younger,  Anicia  Juliana  re- 
mained  at  Constantinople  with  her  mother  when 
Olybrius  went  to  Italy  to  become  emperor  in  472. 


Anicia  Juliana.  Portrait  of  Anicia  Juliana  as  donor  in 
a  manuscript  of  the  woi  ks  of  Dioskorides  (Vienna,  med. 
gr.  I,  fol.6v);  ca.512.  Österreichische  Nationalbiblio- 
thek,  Vienna.  Anicia  Julìana  is  shown  seated  between 
Magnanimity  and  Prudence. 

Probably  by  478  Anicia  Juliana  was  the  sole  heir 
of  her  two  famous  parents.  She  married  Areo- 
bindus  soon  after  478  and  had  a  son,  Olybrius 
(junior),  who  married  Irene,  niece  of  Anastasios 
I.  Anicia  Juliana  often  visited  St.  Sabas  at  Con- 
stantinople  in  511/12;  she  reportedly  was  served 
by  many  eunuchs,  who  became  monks  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Sabas  in  Palestine  after  her  death. 
At  her  house  in  Constantinople  a  mob  proclaimed 
Areobindus  emperor  in  512.  She  was  a  devout 
Chalcedonian  who  resisted  the  theologiral  nres- 
sures  of  Emp.  Anastasios  and  the  Constantino- 
politan  patriarch  Timotheos  (511-18);  she  also 
corresponded  with  Pope  Hormisdas  to  help  to 
end  the  Akakian  Schism.  She  built  and  embel- 
lished  many  churches  in  Constantinople,  includ- 
ing  St.  Euphemia,  St.  Polyeuktos,  and  a  church 
of  the  Theotokos  in  the  Honoratae  quarter.  The 
Vienna  Diosrorides  was  written  for  her. 

lit.  PLRE  2:635!.  C.  Capizzi,  “L’attività  edilizia  di  Ani- 
cia  Giuliana,"  OrChrAn  204  (1977)  119-46.  Idem,  “Anicia 
Giuliana  (462  ca.— 530  ca.):  Ricerche  sulla  sua  famiglia  e  la 
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sua  vita,"  RSBh'  n.s.  5  (igB8j  191-226.  R.M.  Harrison,  ‘A 
Source  for  Anicia  Juíiana’s  Palace-Church,"  in  Philadelphie 

et  autres  éluÀei  (Paris  1984)  14  1  f.  -W.t.R. 


ANICIUS,  a  noble  family,  originating  from  Prae- 
neste,  which  in  the  4Ẅ  C.  became  one  of  the  most 
iníiuential  and  wealthy  lineages  ín  Rome.  Unlike 
most  Roman  senatorial  aristocrats,  the  Anicii  con- 
verted  to  Christianity  and  supported  the  emperor 
of  Constantinople.  In  the  gth  C.  the  Aniciì  were 
believed  to  favor  the  barbarians  and  rtunor  spread 
that  Anicia  Falconia  Proba  ordered  her  servants 
to  open  the  gates  of  Rome  to  Alaric.  Between 
455  and  457  Anicius  Olybrius  married  Placidia, 
youngest  daughter  of  Valentinian  III,  and  in  472 
became  Roman  emperor;  after  a  few  months’ 
reign  he  died  on  2  Nov.  472  of  natural  causes,  a 
rare  case  among  gth-C.  Western  emperors.  His 
daughter  Anicia  Juliana  moved  to  Constantino- 
ple  and  was  an  important  patron  of  art  and  ar- 
chitecture.  Sextus  Claudius  Petronius  Probus  be 
longed  to  rhis  ìineage.  The  farnily  retained 
influence  until  at  ìeast  the  mid-6th  C.,  when  A ■■■■■■ 
Ubtns-s  Basilius  was  the  last  consul. 

Another  branch  of  the  Anicíi  stayed  in  Italy 
and  contributed  much  to  the  alliance  of  the  Ro- 
man  aristocracy  wíth  the  house  of  the  Amali; 
Boethius,  for  example,  served  Theodoric.  Theo- 
dahad,  whiíe  promoting  Maximus,  a  member  of 
the  family,  praised  the  Anicii  as  a  lineage  almost 
equal  to  the  princeps,  Jordanes  completed  his  Ge- 
tìca  with  the  statement  that  a  union  between  the 
Amali  and  Anicii  was  embodied  in  the  persons  of 
Gertnanos.  the  son  of  Justinian  Fs  nephew,  and 
of  Mathesuentha  (Matasuntha),  granddaughter 
of  Theodoric.  the  Great, 

LiT.  F.M.  Clover,  ‘‘The  Family  and  Early  Career  of  Ani- 
cius  Olybrius,”  Histmia  27  (1978)  169-96.  A.  Momigliano, 
“Gli  Anicii  e  ia  storiografìa  latina  del  VI  secolo  d.C.,”  iti 
Histohe  et  historiem  dans  l’antiquité  (Geneva  1958)  247-83. 
M.T.W.  Arnhcim,  The  Senatorial  Aristocracy  in  the  Later  Ro- 
man  Empire  (Oxford  1972)  109-13.  -A.K. 


ANIMAL  COMBAT  (roŵ  deárpov  Kvvr)yia).  The 
exhibidon  of  animals  at  the  circus  games,  the  so- 
calfed  venatìones,  was  popular  in  ancient  Rome, 
but  it  seems  that  by  the  .ph  C.  large-scale  shows 
were  hard  to  arrange.  Although  the  Historia  Au- 
gusta  describes  the  games  in  the  Circus  Maximus 
in  281,  when  thousands  of  ostriches,  stags,  and 


boars  cvere  on  display  and  the  next  day  hundreds 
of  lions,  leopards,  and  bears,  the  correspondence 
of  Symmachus  ís  a  more  dependable  source.  He 
tells  of  the  difficulties  he  encountered  whíle  or- 
ganizing  animal  shows,  saying  that  he  had  to  be 
satisfied  with  írish  hounds,  Italian  and  Adriatic 
bears,  Egyptian  crocodiles,  and  probably  sorne 
antelopes,  lions,  and  leopards  from  Africa.  Vena- 
tiones  were  stiü  being  held  in  the  Colosseum  under 
the  rule  of  Theodoric:  the  Great.  and  Justinian  I, 
in  novel  105.1,  ordered  the  consuls  to  arrange 
venationes  and  to  show  men  fightíng  beasts.  A  Byz. 
legend  relates  that  ritual  required  the  emperor  to 
kill  a  bear  and  a  lion  in  the  “theater”;  since  Ga- 
lerius  was  allegedly  afraid  to  undergo  this  trial, 
the  young  Constantine  (I)  slaughteretí  the  beasts 
(A  Ka/hdan.  Bymntion  57  [1987]  2  i6f). 

Scenes  of  animal  combat  were  common  on  con- 
sular  diptychs,  while,  later,  scenes  of  hunting 
animals  and  bìrds  became  predominant.  Al- 
though  gladiatorial  battles  were  prohibited  by 
Constantine  in  325,  animal  combat  survived  de- 
spite  protests  of  the  church  fathers  (thus,  John 
Chrysostorn  [PG  59:519.33—34]  condemned  both 
horse  races  and  the  show  of  theriomachountes,  as 
did  the  Councìl  m  Trullo).  In  the  iath  C..  Ben- 
jamin  of  Tudela  ohserved  the  combat  of  lioris, 
bears,  leopards,  and  wild  asses  in  the  Hippo- 

DROME. 

Combat  between  animals  and  humans  occupies 
an  ìmportant  place  in  hagiography  and  art,  pro- 
viding  numerous  legends  about  martyrs  thrown 
into  the  arena  and  beasts  refusing  to  at.ta.ck  tlhiern, 
or  about  martyrs  who  were  killed  by  wîld  animals. 

UT.  G.  jcnnison,  Animals  for  Show  and  Pleasure  ìn  AnHent 
Rome  (Manchester  1937)  93-98,  177-81.  A.  ::  L-:.:-í, 
Anfiteatri,  circhi  e  sladi  di  Roma  (Rome  1982)  55-68  !. 

Théodoridès,  “Les  animaux  des  jeux  de  l’Hippodrome,” 
BS  19  (1958)  73-84.  T.  Talbot  Rice,  “Animal  Combat 
Scenes  in  Byzantine  Art,“  in  Sludies  in  Memory  of  ü.  Talbot 
Rice  (Edinburgh  1975)  17—23.  -A.K. 

ANIMAL  EPICS,  narratives  akin  to  the  fable, 
though  normally  on  a  larger  scale  and  Iacking  an 
expiicit  moral.  Such  material,  which  also  had  a 
worldwide  currency  (see  Stephanites  and  Ich- 

nelates),  circulated  throughout  Europe  from  an- 
tiquity  onward  in  the  stories  attributed  to  Aesop, 
which  were  well  known  in  Byz.  Though  it  lacks 
the  narrative  element  and  includes  inanimate  ob- 
jects  in  its  christianmng  observations,  the  Phy- 
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siologos  can  perhaps  be  viewed  as  an  extension 
of  the  Aesopic  tradition.  In  late  i2th-C.  France, 
the  Roman  de  Renart,  drawing  on  traditional  ma- 
terial,  but  adding  an  element  of  social  satire  to 
the  tales  of  the  cunning  Fox,  sparked  a  new  in- 
terest  in  animal  epics,  which  spread  rapidly 
throughout  Europe. 

Byz.’s  representative  in  this  genrc  is  the  Syn- 
AXARION  OF  THE  HONORABLF.  DoNHEY.  Wíth  a  sim- 
ilar  tone  of  mild  cynicism,  though  a  different 
range  of  characters,  are  the  Diegesis  ton  Tetra- 
podon  Zoon,  the  Poulologos,  and  the  Cat  and 
the  Mice  { Ho  kates  kai  hoi  pontihoi),  all  anonymous 
and  written  in  political  verse  at  a  popular  level 
of  the  language;  they  reflect  i4th-(k  social  con- 
flicts.  Shorter,  and  in  prose,  are  the  Porirologos 
and  the  Opsarologos  of  approximately  the  same 
date,  also  anonymous;  these  satirize  Byz.  legal 
customs.  Lively  and  written  in  the  vernacular,  the 
late  Byz.  animal  epics  offer  many  insights  into 
both  the  small  matters  of  everyday  life  and  the 
larger  issues  of  contemporary  social  tensions. 

ut.  Beck,  V olhsliteratur  173— 79- J-  Irmscher,  “Das  mit- 
telgríechische  Tierepos,  Bestand  und  Forschungssituation” 
ín  Aspects  of  the  Medieval  Animal  Epic,  ed.  F,.  Rombauts,  A. 
Welkenhuysen  (I.euven-The  Hague  1975)  207—28.  V.S. 
Sandrovskaja,  “Svedenija  o  remesie  v  vizantijskom  basen- 
norn  epose  XIII— XIV  vv."  in  Issledovanija  po  istorii  hul'tury 
narodmi  Vostoka  (Moscow-Leningrad  1960)  504—10. 

-E.M.J. 

ANIMALS,  The  Byz.  kept  a  wide  variety  of  do- 
mesticated  animals  and  livestock  to  provide  meat, 
milk,  eggs,  leather,  wool,  and  feathers  (see  Swine; 
Sheep;  Goats;  Fowl,  Domestic)  and  to  serve  as 
draft  animals,  beasts  of  burden,  or  riding  mounts 
(horses,  camels,  donkeys,  oxen,  etc.).  Horses  were 
also  used  for  cavalry,  hunting,  and  equestrian 
sports.  The  Byz.  kept  dogs,  cats,  and  some  birds 
as  pets;  predator  birds,  like  hawks  and  falcons, 
were  also  used  for  hawring. 

The  Byz.  clearly  distinguished  between  wild 
beasts  and  domesticated  animals;  the  wild  were 
not  always  identified  with  evil  and  the  domesti- 
cated  with  good,  however.  The  Diegesis  ton  te- 
trapodon  zoon  (11.15-16)  discriminates  between 
carnivorous  and  herbivorous  beasts,  and  domes- 
tìcated  animals  such  as  dogs  and  swine  were  some- 
times  perceived  as  the  embodiment  of  demonic 
power. 

Exotic  Animals.  In  an  empire  that,  at  its  great- 

est  extent,  stretched  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ti- 


gris  and  from  the  Danube  to  the  Nile,  the  Byz, 
encountered  a  wide  range  of  exotic  animals.  They 
were  exhibited  in  the  hippodrome  (see  also  Ani- 
mal  Combat)  and  zoos,  paraded  through  city 
streets,  and  presented  as  diplomatic  gifts.  The 
existence  of  exotic  animals  excited  chroniclers  and 
geographers  alike.  Timotheos  of  Gaza  reported 
on  two  giraffes  and  an  elephant  that  passed 
through  his  city  and  eventually  arrived  in  Con- 
stantinople,  as  noted  by  Marcellinus  Comes. 
Rosmas  Indihopleustes  descríbes  thc  rhinoceros 
of  Ethiopia  and  the  hippopotamus  of  Egypt.  In 
the  capital  in  the  1  ìth  C.  wild  and  exotíc  animals 
were  displayed  in  a  menagerie  organized  by  Con- 
stantine  IX  Monomachos  (Attal.  48-50).  Attal- 
eiates  described  a  giraffe  as  a  kameleopardos,  a 
combination  of  a  leopard  and  camel.  Lions  were 
also  exhibited  in  Constantinople. 

Mythical  Animals.  Fantastic  creatures  haunted 
the  imaginadon  of  poets,  sculptors,  potters,  and 
illuminators  who  favored  motifs  such  as  the  íra- 
nian  simurgh,  winged  felines,  and  griffins.  Phi- 
lostorgios  reported  that  he  had  seen  a  picture 
of  a  unicorn.  Dragons,  which  were  the  embodi- 
ment  of  evil,  were  overcome  by  saints  such  as 
George,  Elisabeth,  and  Merrourios;  they  might 
also  be  used  to  represent  enemies  of  the  church, 
such  as  Emp.  julian,  or  symbolìze  temptadon. 
John  of  Damascus  insisted  that  dragons  existed, 
but  affirmed  that  they  could  not  be  killed  by 
thunder,  contrary  to  popular  opinion. 

Animal  Imagery.  Animal  imagery  was  impor- 
tant  in  the  Byz.  world  view,  animals  being  treated, 
esp.  in  the  Physiologus  and  the  Hexaemeron,  as 
symbols  of  passions  and  virtues;  even  sober  writ- 
ers  such  as  Symeon  Seth  preserve  traces  of  leg- 
endary  percepdon  (e.g.,  about  deer  feeding  on 
snakes  and  echidnae— Syntagma  kata  stoicheion  peri 
trophon  dynameon,  ed.  B.  Langkavel  [I.eipzig  1868] 
36.1-2).  Literature  actively  used  animal  images 
in  animal  efics,  in  particular  for  political  satire, 
as  found  in  the  Katomyomachia  of  Theodore  Pro- 
dromos  or  later  fables.  Political  and  relígious 
ideology  also  developed  standard  animal  attri- 
butes:  the  lion  was  a  constant  symbol  of  imperial 
power  and  the  serpent  (see  Snake)  that  of  the 
devil  (both  images  evidently  derived  from  the 
Bible). 

lit.  N.  Vaínadze,  “A  propos  de  l’histoire  de  symbolique 
chrétienne,”  BS  48  (1987)  39-44-  Mango,  Byzantium  179L 
J.  Théodoridès,  “Les  animaux  des  jeux  de  l’Hippodrome 
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et  des  menageries  impériales  à  Constantinople,”  BS  19 
(1958)  73—84.  -  A.K,,  A.C.,  A.M.T. 

ÂNMARA,  BATTLE  OF.  In  1402,  on  the  Çubuk 
plain  north  of  Ankara  (Anhyra),  the  Ottomans, 
whose  power  had  been  rapidly  expanding,  suf- 
fered  a  temporary  setback  when  they  were  deci- 
sively  defeated  by  the  Mongols.  The  battle  took 
place  on  a8  July  (Kleinchroniken  2:370).  The  course 
of  the  fighting  is  described  by  Greek  historians 
(Chalk.  1 : 145-47;  Sphr.  208.6-10).  The  Ottoman 
army  of  Bayezid  I  that  occupied  a  hill  was  at- 
tacked  by  Timur  and  was  defeated,  chiefly  owing 
to  the  defection  of  the  Anatolian  Muslim  contin- 
gents,  in  contrast  to  the  sultan’s  Christian  vassals 
(notably  Steean  Lazarevió)  who  fought  loyally. 
Baye/.id  and  his  younger  son  Musa  were  taken 
capdve  by  the  victor.  Rumors  spread  that  John 
VII  Palaiologos  had  conspired  with  Timur  (Bar- 
ker,  Manuel  II  504-og).  After  the  battle  Ti- 
mur  reestablished  the  tradidonal  beyiih  (see  Beg) 
and  reduced  Ottoman  territory  in  Anatolia  to  its 
original  heartland;  he  did  not,  however,  invade 
Rumeli.  The  ensuing  struggle  for  succession 
among  Bayezid’s  sons  cîsä,  Süleyman  Çelebí,  Musa, 
Mehmed  (I),  and  later  Mustafa  allowed  Byzantium 
to  recover  its  autonomy  for  a  short  period,  down 
to  1424,  when  it  again  became  tributary  to  the 
üttomans. 

LIT.  K.-P.  Matschke,  Die  Schiacht  bei  Ankara  und  das  Schidtsal- 
von  Byzanz  (Weimar  1981).  M.M.  AIexandrescu-Dersca,  La 
campagne  de  Timur  en  Anatolie  (1402)  (Bucharest  1942).  G. 
Dennis,  "Three  Reports  from  Crete  on  the  Situaiion  in 
Romania,  1401-1402,”  StVen  12  (1970)  243-65.  Idem, 
“The  Byzantine-Turkish  Treaty  of  1403,’'  OrChrP  33  (1967) 
72—88.  G.  Roloff,  “Die  Schlacht  bei  Angora,”  HistZ  161 
(1940)  244—62.  -S.W.R.,  A.K. 

ANKYRA  Ç'AjKVfta,  mod.  Ankara),  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical  metropolis  of  Galatia.  Ankyra’s  stra- 
tegic  location  on  the  main  highway  across  Anatolia 
made  it  a  center  of  trade  and  a  major  military 
base.  Frequently  visited  by  emperors,  it  was  an 
imperial  summer  residence  in  the  late  ^th  and 
early  ^th  C.  In  the  4th  C.,  Ankyra  was  the  seat  of 
a  cultivated  pagan  landowning  aristocracy  (known 
from  the  letters  of  Libanios);  they  were  closely 
connected  with  the  governors,  who  frequently 
adorned  the  city  with  public  works.  The  local 
ruling  class  became  Christian  only  in  the  ^th  C., 
when  the  rich  were  famed  for  their  piety  and 


philanthropy.  In  the  6th  C.,  the  governor,  bishop, 

and  local  magnates  dominated  Ankyra;  its  popu- 
lation  was  devoted  to  St.  Theodore  of  Syreon, 
who  reportedly  wrought  many  miracles  in  the  city. 
Ankyra  remained  peaceful  and  prosperous 
through  the  early  7th  C.  In  610—11  it  was  the 
base  of  the  revolt  of  Komentiolos.  Sources  attest 
a  large  range  of  public  buildings,  both  pagan  and 
Christian;  few  survive. 

In  622,  the  Persians  captured  and  destroyed 
Ankyra;  afterward  the  large  area  of  the  ancient 
city  was  abandoned  and  Ankyra  retreated  to  its 
heavily  fortified  acropolis.  It  became  capital  of  the 
Opsirion  theme  in  the  7th  C.  and  of  the  Bourel- 
larion  in  the  8th.  The  frequent  goal  of  Arab 
attacks,  Ankyra  fell  to  al-MucTA$iM  in  838,  was 
rebuilt  by  Michael  III  in  859,  and  taken  by  the 
Paulicians  in  871.  After  the  Turks  captured  it 
ca.1080,  Ankyra  only  briefly  returned  to  Byz.  rule 
following  the  Crusade  of  1101. 

An  important  center  of  Christianity,  Ankyra 
was  the  home  of  Sts.  Plato  and  Clement  and  the 
site  of  councils  in  314,  358,  and  375.  The  council 
of  325,  planned  for  Ankyra,  was  transferred  to 
Nicaea. 

The  site  contains  scattered  remains  of  civic 
buildings,  including  a  large  bath  that  functioned 
until  the  7th  C.,  traces  of  luxurious  houses,  and 
the  Church  of  St.  Clement,  a  cross-domed  brick 
structure  (8th/gth  C.P).  Its  fortress,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  Anatolia,  consists  of  a  citadel,  an  upper 
rampart  with  closely  spaced  pentagonal  towers, 
and  an  extensive  lower  wall.  The  inner  fortress 
apparently  dates  to  the  mid-7th  C.,  the  outer  to 
the  early  gth;  all  were  rebuilt  by  Michael  III. 

lit.  C.  Foss,  “Late  Antique  and  Byzantine  Ankara,” 
DOP  31  (1977)  27—87.  Foss-Winficld,  Fortifications  133-35, 
14367754:126-30.  -C.F. 


ANNA  ( 'Awa)  or  Hanna,  feminine  personal  name 
of  Hebrew  origin  (etym.  “veneration”).  A  similar 
name  appeared  in  Greek  and  Roman  mythology 
(G.  Wissowa,  RE  1  [1894]  2223—25;  M.  Nilsson, 
Geschichte  der  griechischen  Religion 3  [Munich  1967] 
251).  In  the  New  Testament  (Lk  2:36)  Anna  is  a 
prophetess  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  hut  in  a  later 
Christian  legend  another  Anna  appeared,  mother 
of  the  V irgin  Mary.  There  is  confusion  between 
the  female  name  Anna  and  the  male  Annas  (also 
present  in  the  New  Testament);  thus,  ca.507  or 
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gu  a  man,  Anna  (probably  of  Germanic  origin), 
was  known  as  comes  in  Italy  ( PLRE  2:9 ìf).  Rela- 
tjyeiy  rare  in  late  Roman  texts,  the  name  became 
popular  by  the  1  ìth  C.:  Skylitzes  cites  six  Annas, 
more  than  Theodora  and  Irene.  In  the  late  Byz. 
acts  Anna  remained  one  of  the  most  popular 
female  names:  vols.  2—3  of  Lavra  list  48  Annas, 
second  only  to  Maria. 

lit.  M.  Schönfeld,  Wörterfmch  der  altgermanischen  Perso- 
rten-  und  Völkernamen  (Heidelberg  1911;  rp.  1965)  22. 

-A.K. 


ANNA,  princess  of  Kiev;  porphyrogennete 
daughter  of  Romanos  II  and  sister  of  Basil  II; 
born  Constantinople  13  Mar.  963,  died  Kiev  1011 
(acc.  to  Skylitzes,  after  her  husband).  In  968  Otto 
I  unsuccessfully  sought  Anna’s  hand  for  his  son 
Otto  II.  Hugh  Capet  (king  of  France  987—96), 
who  desired  alliance  and  kinship  with  Byz.,  was 
surprised  in  early  g88  by  news  of  Anna’s  impend- 
ing  marriage  to  Yladimir  I  of  Kiev  and  withdrew 
from  his  plan  to  ask  for  the  princess’s  hand  for 
his  son  Robert,  Although  legend  places  Anna’s 
marriage  in  Cherson  in  g8g,  it  actually  took  place 
in  Kîev  in  988.  In  summer  of  that  year  Anna  was 
welcomed  in  Rus’,  accompanied  by  a  large  retinue 
headed  by  Theophylaktos,  the  first  metropolitan 
of  Kîev  (and  formerly  of  Sebasteia).  In  the  990S 
Byz.  architects  engaged  by  Anna  raised  Kiev’s  first 
stone  buildings — the  palace  and  the  palace  church 
of  the  Yirgin,  called  the  “Church  of  the  Tithe.” 
Yahyä  of  Antioch  attributed  to  Anna  the  con- 
struction  of  many  churches.  Boris  and  Gleb  were 
probably  her  sons.  -An.p. 


ANNA  ROMNENE.  See  Komnene,  Anna. 

ANNALES  BERTINIANI  (so-called  from  the 
provenance  of  one  MS  from  St.  Bertin)  continue 
the  Annai.es  regni  Francorum.  The  first,  anon- 
ymous  section  (a. 830— 34)  was  begun  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Carolingian  emperor  Louis  the  Pious  (8 1 4- 
40);  ít  was  continued  by  Prudentius,  who  took  his 
work  with  him  when  he  became  bíshop  of  Troyes 
(843—61),  after  which  the  tone  grows  increasingly 
independent  of  Charles  the  Bald.  The  continua- 
tion  by  Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Reims  (845—82), 
offers  a  wide-ranging  but  very  personal  view  of 


the  history  of  his  times.  In  the  royal  annals’  tra- 
dition,  the  Annales  Bertiniani  record  Byz.  díplo- 

rnacy  and  military  reiadons  with  the  Franks  (a.842, 
p.42;  a.853,  p.68;  a.869,  pp.  153,  1646;  a.873, 
p.192)  and  the  “Rhos”  (a.839,  pp.  30Í  )  as  well  as 
Frankish  activities  among  the  Bulgars  and  Slavs 
(e.g.,  a.853,  p.68;  a.864,  p.113;  a.866,  p.  133Í ). 
They  also  attest  to  the  impact  of  Byz.  ceremonial 
on  F’rankish  kingship  (a.876,  p.205)  and  Byz,  pi- 
rates’  activity  in  the  western  Mediterranean  (a.848, 
p.55).  Hincmar’s  reladons  with  the  papacy  explain 
his  knowledge  of  its  affairs,  pardcularly  the  Pho- 
tian  schism  (a.867,  pp.  138^;  a.869,  pp.  155L 
a.872,  p.  187). 

ed.  F.  Grat  et  al.,  Annales  de  Saint-Bertin  (Paris  1964). 
Germ.  tr.  R.  Rau,  Quellen  zur  karolmgiscken  Reichsgeschichte, 
vol.2  (Berlin  1956)  11—287. 

lit.  Wattenbach,  Levison,  Löwe,  Deutsch.  Gesch.  Vorzeit 
u.  Karol.  348f,  5026  520.  J.L.  Nelson,  ‘‘The  Annals  of  St. 
Bertin,”  in  Charles  the  Bald:  Courl  and  Kingdom  (Oxford 
1981)  15—36.  A.V.  Riasanovsky,  “The  Embassy  of  838 
Revisited,’'  jbGOst  10  (1962)  1  —  12.  -M.McC. 


ANNALES  FULDENSES,  Latin  narrative  of  events 
from  714  to  887.  The  first  section  was  compiled 
in  the  Mainz  area  (838—63)  and  subsequently  (864— 
82)  refiects  views  characteristic  of  the  court  of 
Louis  the  German  (843—76)  and  his  son,  appar- 
ently  in  connection  with  the  career  of  Liutbert, 
archbishop  of  Mainz,  as  royal  archchaplain  (870— 
82).  Although  it  is  not  clear  where  compilation 
ends  and  year-by-year  redaction  begins,  the  An- 
nales  Fuldenses  record  eastern  Frankish  events, 
particularly  in  relation  to  Moravía,  the  Bohe- 
mians,  and  Bulgars  (e.g.,  a.828-2g,  pp.  a^f ;  a.845, 
p.35;  a. 866— 67,  pp.  65O,  and  document  Byz.  di- 
plomacy,  mentioning  a  crystal  reliquary  sent  by 
Basil  I  to  Louis  the  German  (a.872,  p.75;  a.873, 
p.81),  Western  repercussions  of  the  Photian  schism 
(a.867,  pp.  66f),  and  of  Byz.  ceremonial  (a.876, 
p.86).  The  Bavarian  condnuadon  (a.882-901,  pp. 
107~35)  preserves  the  court  connection  and  de- 
scribes  Byz.  embassies  and  Byz.-Magyar  relations 
(a.896,  pp.  i2gf). 

ed.  F.  Kurze,  Annales  Fuldenses  [=  MGH  SRG  7]  (Han- 
nover  1891). 

lit.  H.  Löwe,  “Geschichtsschreibung  der  ausgehenden 
KaroIingerzeit,"  DA  23  (1967)  1—30.  M.  Hellmann,  “Be- 
merkungen  zum  Aussagewert  der  Fuldacr  Annalen  und 
anderer  Quellen  über  sfavische  Verfassungszustände,”  in 
Festschrifl  für  Walter  Schlesinger,  ed.  H.  Beumann,  vol.  1 
(Cologne  1973—74)  50—62.  — M.McC. 
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ANNALES  IANUENSES,  official  historical  re- 
cord  of  the  commune  of  Gf.noa  and  a  prime 
source  on  relations  with  Byz.  between  1099  and 
1294.  Caffaro  (ca.  1080—  1 166)  began  the  Annales 
Ianuenses  (by  1 100?)  and  established  the  model  for 
his  successors.  He  had  joined  the  First  Crusade’s 
Genoese  contingent  (Aug.  noo-Jan.  1101)  and 
visited  the  Orîent  again  between  ca.i  130  and  1 140. 
His  career  included  stints  as  a  diplomat  (e.g., 
negotiations  with  Pisa,  the  papacy,  and  Frederick 
I),  a  successful  admiral,  and  eight  terms  as  consul 
(1 122-49).  In  1 152,  at  Caffaro’s  urging,  the  com- 
mune  ordered  a  copy  of  the  Annales  lanuenses  for 
the  public  archive  (preserved  in  Paris,  B.N.  lat. 
10136;  sketches  illustrate  various  personalities  and 
places),  which  he  continued  to  1163,  narrating 
Genoa’s  enterprises  in  the  Levant  and  her  com- 
petition  with  Italian  rivals  (e.g.,  the  Pisan  attack 
on  300  Genoese  merchants  at  Constantinople: 
a.i  162,  1 1.67.22— 68.15).  Oaffaro  also  wrote  a  work 
On  the  Liberation  of  the  CÁties  of  the  East  ( De  iiberatione 
cwitalum.  orientis;  ca.i  155—56  in  connection  with  a 
dispute  with  the  kings  of  Jerusalem?)  describing 
Genoese  relations  with  Emp.  Alexios  I  Romnenos 
and  his  lieutenants  (11.114.15-115.7;  117.5- 
118.19)  as  well  as  travel  distances  in  the  Levant. 
From  1169  to  1294,  the  Annales  lanuenses  were 
continued  by  various  chancery  officials,  including 
the  scribe  and  diplomat  Ogerius,  whose  detailed 
account  (1197—1216)  records  conflicts  with  the 
Latin  rulers  of  Constantinople  (e.g.,  a.1205,  cap- 
ture  of  a  Venetian  textile  cargo,  12.98.22—99.16). 
Subsequent  sections  added  by  an  anonymous  con- 
tìnuator  and  by  a  committee  treat  the  Palaiologans 
(a.1261,  1262,  1264 — 14.42.14-43.6,  44.9-45.15, 
65.11-66.19). 

ed.  L.T.  Belgrano,  C.  Imperiale  di  Sant'Angelo,  Annalt 
gmovesi  di  Caffaro  e  de'suoi  continuatori  [=  FSI  11  —  14  bis] 
(Genoa  1890-1929). 

lit.  G.  Petti  Balbi,  Caffaro  e  la  cronachistica  genouese  (Genoa 
1982).  R.D.  Face,  “Secuìar  History  in  Twelfth-Century  It- 
aly:  Caffaro  of  Genoa, "  JMedHist  6  (1980)  169-84. 

-M.McC. 


ANNALES  REGNI  FRANCORUM,  written  in 
the  chapel  of  Charlemagne  and  Louis  the  Pious 
(814—40),  present  a  detailed  but  slanted — partic- 
ularly  by  omission — record  of  royal  activities  (741  — 
829).  Writing  probably  began  sometime  betwreen 
787  and  793  with  a  retrospective  account  of  events 


from  741  and  continued  to  795.  The  Annales 
Regni  Francorum  were  then  composed  on  a  year- 
by-year  basis  to  829,  with  probable  shifts  in  au- 
thorship  in  808  and  820,  and  were  continued  in 
the  Annales  Bf.rtiniani.  They  are  an  essential 
source  on  Byz,  relatíons  with  the  Franrs,  esp. 
diplomacy;  a  Byz.  invasion  of  southern  Italy  (a.788, 
p.82);  the  capture  of  Sisinnios,  Patr.  Tarasios’s 
brother  (a.798,  p.104);  Emp.  Nikephoros  I’s  rec- 
ognition  of  Charlemagne  as  basileus  (a.81 2,  p.  136); 
competition  over  Venice  and  Dalmatia  (a.  806- 10, 
pp.  122-30;  a.817,  pp.  145^  a.821,  pp.  155O; 
relations  of  Byz.  and  the  Franks  with  the  Bulgars 
(e.g.,  a.812-13,  pp.  136-39;  a.824,  pp.  164-67); 
an  earthquake  at  Constantinople  (Aug.  815,  p.143); 
etc.  Between  814  and  817,  an  unidentified  mem- 
ber  of  the  court  began  rewriting  the  text  down  to 
817,  improving  the  Latin,  changing  the  polîtical 
perspective  slightly,  and  adding  some  details  on 
Byz.  (e.g.,  exarchs  of  Sicily  in  788,  p.83;  a.798, 
p.  105,  the  family  name  “Ganglianos”  of  an  am- 
bassador).  This  revised  version  is  called  Annales 
Einhardi,  reflecting  an  abandoned  theory  on  its 
authorship. 

ED.  F.  Kurze,  Annales  regni  Francorum  [=  MGH  SRG  6] 
(Hannover  1895).  Tr.  B.W.  Schoh,  B.  Rogers,  Carolingian 
Chronides  (Ann  Arbor,  Mích.,  1972)  37-125. 

lit.  Wattenbach,  Levison,  Löwe,  Deutsch.  Gesch,  Voruit 
u.  Karol.  247-57,  260—65,  347^  M.  McCormick,  Les  annates 
du  haut  moyen  âge  (Turnhout  1975)  16—19,  38-49. 

-M.McC. 

ANNALS  OF  BARI  (Lat.  Annales  Baretises).  The 
region  of  Bari  produced  three  closely  connected 
historical  works  on  Apulia  that  are  valuable  sources 
for  Byz.’s  conflict  with  the  Arabs  and  the  Nor- 
mans:  (1)  the  Annales  Barenses  (605—1043),  whose 
short  notes  grow  more  detailed  for  the  nth  C. 
and  are  essentially  local  in  focus;  (2)  the  Annals 
(860—1102),  ascribed  in  the  i7th  C.  to  “Lupus 
Protospatharius,”  which  are  somewhat  less  paro- 
chial  in  their  awareness  of  events  elsewhere  in  the 
Empire;  and  (3)  the  Anonymous  Chronicle  of  Bari 
(860-1 1 15).  AU  three  relied  on  earlier,  lost  sources, 
some  of  which  they  shared  (cf.  Skabalanovií,  Go- 
sudarstuo  xxix— xxxiii). 

ED.  Annales  Barenses — MGH  SS  5:52—56.  “Lupus" — ibid. 
52—63.  Anon.  Chronicle — RIS  5:147—56. 

ut.  RepFontHìst  2:25 ìf.  W.J.  Churchil),  “Per  una  edi- 
zione  critica  degli  Annaies  Barenses  e  degli  Annales  Lupi 
Prolospatharii,"  BollCom  n.s.  27  (1979)  113—37-  — M.McC. 
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ANNALS  OF  RAVENNA,  conventional  title  of  a 
Latin  chronicle  (probably  of  the  6th  C.)  of  which 
only  half  of  an  1  tth-C.  folio  (MS  202)  has  survived 
in  the  library  of  the  cathedral  in  Merseburg  (Sax- 
ony,  in  central  Germany).  The  preserved  folio 
encompasses  events  of  411—54,  with  numerous 
lacunas  because  of  the  absence  of  the  upper  half 
of  the  folio.  The  Annah,  in  the  form  of  consular 
fasti  with  brief  historical  notes,  belong  to  the  type 
of  the  Calendar  of  354  and  like  the  latter  are 
illustrated.  The  special  characteristic  of  the 
Merseburg  folio  is  its  attention  to  Ravenna,  usu- 
ally  ignored  in  other  late  Roman  chronicles,  and 
its  indication  of  precise  dates;  the  Annab  mention 
the  death  of  the  Western  emperor  Honorius  (who 
died  in  Ravenna)  and  give  its  precise  date — 27 
Aug.  423 — thus  permitting  a  rejection  of  the  date 
in  Sokrates  and  Theophanes,  1 5  Aug.  The  Merse- 
burg  folio  confirms  the  existence  of  the  lost  local 
annals  of  Ravenna,  which  may  have  been  a  source 
for  such  later  chronicles  as  Agnellus  as  well  as 
Cassiodorus  and  Marcellinus  Comes.  Drawings 
in  the  columns  of  the  text  illustrate  martyrdoms 
and  other  scenes  of  violence  as  well  as  an  emperor 
(Valentinian  III)  enthroned  on  an  orb  in  the 
manner  of  Christ  in  the  apse  of  S.  Vitale,  Ra- 
venna, 

ed.  B.  Bischoff,  W.  Roehler,  “Eine  illustrierte  Ausgabe 
der  spätantiken  Ravennater  Annalen,”  ìn  Medieval  Studẃs 
in  Memory  of  A.  Kingsley  Porter,  ed.  W.  Roehler,  vol,  1 
(Cambridge,  Mass.,  1939)  125—38;  reissued  (in  Ital.),  Studi 
Romagnoh  3  (1952)  1-17. 

lit,  G.  Kaufmann,  “Die  Fasten  der  späteren  Kaìserzeii 
als  ein  Mittel  zur  Kritik  der  weströmischen  Chroniken,” 
Phiiologus  34  (1876)  235—95.  O.  Holder-Egger,  “Untersu- 
chungcn  über  einige  annalistische  Quellen  zur  Geschichte 
des  V.  und  VI.  Jahrhundcrts,”  Neues  Archw  der  Geselischaft 
für  altere  deutsche  Geschichtskunde  1  (1876)  13-120,  213-368; 
2  (‘877)  47_109-  B.  Croke,  “The  City  Chronicles  in  Late 
Antiquity,”  in  Reading  the  Past  in  Late  Antiquìty,  ed.  G.  Clarke 
et  al.  (Canberra  1989)  165-204.  -A.K.,  B.B.,  A.C. 

ANNA  OF  SAVOY,  empress;  baptismal  name 
loanna;  born  1306?,  died  Thessalonike  ca.1365 
(R.J.  Loenertz,  OrChrP  21  [1955]  218).  Daughter 
of  Count  Amadeo  V  of  Savoy,  Anna  married 
Emp.  Andronikos  III  Palaiologos  in  Oct.  1326. 
She  was  accompanied  by  a  large  Italian  entourage 
and  promoted  such  Western  customs  as  tourna- 
ments  (see  Sports)  at  the  Byz.  court.  After  her 
husband’s  death  in  1341,  she  became  regent  for 
her  nine-year-old  son  John  V.  She  joíned  with 


Patr.  John  XIV  Kalekas  and  Alexios  Apokaukos 
in  opposition  to  John  (VI)  Kantakouzenos,  even- 
tually  forcing  him  into  the  Civil  War  of  1341  — 
47.  The  war  necessitated  drastic  measures.  Anna 
pawned  the  Byz.  crown  jewels  to  Venice  (1343) 
and  hired  Turkish  mercenaries  to  fight  Kanta- 
kouzenos  (1346).  Although  she  converted  to  Or- 
thodoxy  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  in  1343 
Anna  declared  her  submission  and  that  of  her 
son  to  the  pope.  In  the  hesychast  controversy,  she 
supported  Kalekas,  the  opponent  of  Palamas, 
until  1347  when  she  turned  against  the  patriarch 
and  presided  over  the  synod  that  deposed  him, 
just  as  Kantakouzenos  was  entering  Constantino- 
ple  in  triumph.  Kantakouzenos  pardoned  Anna, 
but  relations  remained  tense.  In  1351  the  empress 
went  to  Thessaloníke  to  dissuade  John  Vr  from 
rebellíng  against  John  VI.  She  remained  there 
until  her  death,  ruling  the  city  as  her  appanage. 
Historians  such  as  Gregoras  and  Kantakouzenos 
are  very  hostile  to  Anna,  depicting  her  as  a  for- 
eigner  and  cruel  tyrant,  but  Nicholas  Kabasilas 
composed  a  eulogy  of  her  (M.  jugie,  IRAIK  15 
[1911]  112—21).  Mosaic  portraits  of  Anna  and 
Andronikos  survived  in  the  Pammararistos  church 
in  Constantinople  until  at  least  1579. 

lit.  D.  Muratore,  “Una  principessa  sabauda  sul  trono 
di  Bisanzio.  Giovanna  di  Savoia  imperatrice  Anna  Paleo- 
logina,"  Mémoires  de  l'Académie  de  Savoie*  1  1  (1909)  221  — 
475.  A.  Christophilopoulou,  “He  antibasileìa  eis  to  Byzan- 
tion,"  Symmeihla  2  (1970)  g  1  —  1 27.  T.  Berlelè,  Monele  e  sigilli 
(ü  Anna  di  Savoia  (Rome  1937),  corr.  Dölger,  Paraspora 
208-21.  D.  Nicol,  S.  Bendall,  “Anna  of  Savoy  in  Thessa- 
lonica:  The  Numismatic  Evidence,”  RN  ig  (1977)  87-102. 

-A.M.T.,  A.C. 

ANNONA  (res  annonaria ,  àpi'ára),  financial  term 
referring  to  (1)  in-kind  taxation,  including  both 
annona  civica  (which  governed  the  requisitíon  and 
transfer  of  commodities  from  Africa  and  Egypt 
for  the  maintenance  of  Rome  and  Constantino- 
ple)  and  annona  miliiaris,  or  (2)  any  type  of 
rations  or  provisions.  Originally  an  irregular  im- 
perial  Ievy  of  cominodities,  annona  was  established 
by  Diocletian  as  the  empire’s  fundamental  tax, 
paid  in  kind  and  based  upon  periodic  assessments. 
From  the  end  of  the  4th  G.,  however,  the  role 
played  by  annona  in  taxation  diminished,  as  taxes 
came  to  be  assessed  and  remitted  in  money;  even 
the  remaining  annona,  although  still  assembled  in 
kind,  was  now  frequently  commuted  into  cash 
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payments  ( adaeratio ).  Thus,  by  the  6th  C.,  the  term 
was  applied  almost  exclusively  to  rations  and  sup- 
plies,  distinct  from  the  publíc  tax.  When  the  term 
annona  appears  in  later  sources  (e.g.,  the  will  of 
Eustathios  Boilas  [ed,  Lemerie,  Cìnq  êtudes 
27.217]),  it  irwariably  refers  to  that  portion  of  a 
salary  paid  in  kind  rather  than  with  cash. 

lit.  A.  Ceratì,  Caractire  annonaire  et  assiette  de  l'impôt 
fonáer  au  Bas-Empìre  (Paris  1975)  1-183.  -A.j.C. 

ANNONA  MILITARIS  (àin>ói)va).  The  annona 
milìlans  began  as  an  unofficial  tax  in  kind  imposed 
by  Septimius  Severus  (193-21 1)  to  obtain  rations 
(wine,  meat,  oil,  bread)  or  other  necessities  (e.g., 
wood)  for  the  army,  Another  ration,  the  capitus, 
provided  fodder  for  its  horses.  The  annona  and 
capitus  became  regular  issue  during  the  3rd  C., 
and  the  task  of  their  assessment,  collection,  and 
distribution  fell  to  the  praetorian  prefecture  (Jones, 
LRE  448-62).  These  provisions  were  collected  in 
supply  depots  and  issued  to  the  soldiers  by  the 
army  quartermasters  (actuarii).  As  taxes  in  kind 
were  increasingly  commuted  to  cash  throughout 
the  ^th  C.,  the  annona  and  capitus  became  ration 
allowances  (in  some  cases  at  fixed  rates  of  5  and 
4  solidí,  respectively,  in  the  Cod.Just.  I  27.1,  par.22), 
although  rations  in  kind  continued  to  be  ìssued, 
esp.  in  the  East.  Eventually  soldiers’  pay,  and  that 
of  civil  officials,  was  computed  in  the  cash  equiv- 
alents  of  the  annona  and  capitus ,  assessed  at  vary- 
ing  rates  according  to  rank  or  grade  of  service 
(Haldon,  Praetorians  1  20—25). 

UT.  A.  Cerati,  Caractère  annonaìre  et  assietle  de  l'impòt 
fancier  au  Bas-Empire  (Paris  1975)  103-51.  W.E.  Raegi, 
“The  Annana  Militaris  in  the  Early  Seventh  Century,”  By- 
ranlina  13.1  (1985)  589-96.  -E.M. 

ANNUNCIATION  (sùayyeAtcr/iòç  rfjç  Georó 
kov),  feast  of  the  angel  Gabriel’s  announcement 
of  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  Virgin 
Mary  (Lk  1:26-38),  celebrated  25  Mar.  In  Syria, 
Constantinople,  and  possibly  Asia  Minor,  a  feast 
of  the  Virgin  that  included  the  annunciation  theme 
was  originally  part  of  pre-Nativity  celebrations  on 
the  first  or  second  Sunday  before  Christmas;  this 
preparatory  Sunday  is  attested  in  Constantinople 
before  431  (F.J.  Leroy,  L’tìomilétique  de  Proclus  de 
Constantìnople  [Vatican  1967]  66).  But  in  560  a 
letter  of  Justinian  I  defended  25  Mar.  as  the 
historical  date  of  the  annunciation  event  and  af- 


;  9  Y  Tri 


Annunciation.  The  Annunciation;  icon,  12th  C.  Mon- 

astery  of  St.  Catherine,  Sinai. 

tìrmed  that  the  feasts  of  the  Nativity  and  Presen- 
tation  in  the  Temple  (Hypapante)  should  be  cel- 
ebrated  25  Dec.  and  2  Feb.,  respectively,  because 
they  depend  on  the  Annunciation  (M.  van  Es- 
broeck,  AB  86  [1968]  351—71;  87  [1969]  442—44). 
Actually,  the  March  date,  probably  introduced  to 
Antioch  in  the  6th  C.,  and  to  Jerusalem  and  the 
whole  Christian  world  shortly  thereafter,  was  cho- 
sen  not  in  order  to  coordínate  with  Christmas, 
but  because  the  identihcation  of  John  the  Baptist’s 
conception  with  the  autumn  equinox  put  Jesus’ 
conception  at  the  spring  equinox  six  months  later 
and  his  Nativity  (25  Dec.)  at  the  winter  solstice. 
The  date  25  Mar.  was,  furthermore,  considered 
the  day  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  to  make  Jesus’  life 
a  perfect  cycle,  his  conception  and  death  had  to 
coincide,  since  fractions  were  imperfect  (Talley, 
Liturgical  Year  8—13,  91  —  103). 

One  of  the  five  Marian  Great  Feasts,  and,  with 
the  Hypapante,  one  of  two  not  based  on  New 
Testament  apocrypha,  the  Annunciation  is  the 
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only  one  of  the  1 2  fixed  Great  Feasts  that  can  fall 
in  Lent,  Holy  Week,  or  the  week  after  Easter;  if 
in  Lent,  it  has  an  afterfeast  of  but  one  day,  and 
if  in  Holy  or  Easter  Week,  this  metheorta  is  sup- 
pressed  entirely.  On  the  day  of  the  Annunciation, 
the  emperor  went  in  procession  to  the  column  of 
Constantine,  celebrated  the  liturgy  in  the  Church 
of  the  Chalropratfja,  and  feasted  in  the  palace 
(De  cer.,  bk.  1,  ch.30;  Philotheos,  Rletor.  195.16- 
197-5)- 

Illustrations  of  the  Annunciation  show  Gabriel 
approaching  the  standing  or  seated  Virgin  Mary. 
Depicted  by  the  3rd  C.,  the  Annunciation  became 
a  pervasive  Christian  image.  It  appears  in  Chris- 
tological  cycles  and  also  independently  on  jewelry, 
icons,  bema  doors,  the  triumphal  arches  of 
churches,  and  in  some  Gospel  books  preceding 
the  text  of  Luke.  The  initial,  simple  confrontation 
of  the  holy  figures  was  quickly  elaborated.  The 
well  and  purple  wool,  derived  from  the  Proto- 
evangelion  of  James  (1 1:1—3),  appear  in  5th-C. 
art.  The  6th-C.  mosaic  at  PoreC  shows  Mary  en- 
throned  before  a  basilican  façade,  as  a  royal  fig- 
ure,  a  type  of  the  Church,  and  a  portal  of  salva- 
tion.  Post-Iconoclastic  art,  drawing  on  homilies, 
embroiders  the  scene  with  springtime  elements 
incorporating  Marian  symbols  (lilies,  the  closed 
garden)  and  doctrinal  ones  (the  arc  of  Heaven, 
the  dove  and  impregnating  Hght,  and — in  the 
Hagioi  Anargyroi  at  Rastoria — God  himself).  The 
richest  of  all  Byz.  Annunciation  compositions  is 
the  late  i2th-C.  icon  on  Mt.  Sinai,  which,  along 
with  numerous  Marian  motifs,  includes  on  Mary’s 
breast  a  faint  mandorla  contaíning  the  infant 
Christ,  a  reference  to  the  Virgin  Blachernitissa. 

lit.  R.A.  Fletcher,  “Celebrations  at  jerusalem  on  March 
25th  in  the  Sixth  Century  a.d.,"  StP  5  (1962)  30-34.  Idem, 
“Three  Early  Byzantìne  Hymns  and  their  Place  in  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Constantinople,”  BZ  51  (1958) 
53-65.  D.M.  Montagna,  “La  Iiturgia  mariana  primitiva,” 
Mananum  24  (1962)  84-128.  D.  Denny,  The  Annunciaticm 
from  ihe  Right:  From  Early  Chnstmn  Times  to  Lhe  Sixteent.h 
Century  (New  York  1977).  Maguire,  Art  &  Eloquence  44-52. 

-R.F.T.,  A.W.C. 

ANOINTING  (xplcrp-a)>  a  ritual  rubbing  with  a 
blessed  oil  or  chrism,  derived  from  widespread 
ancient  use  of  unguents.  Early  Christian  initiation 
rites  like  baptism  used  anointing;  in  the  medieval 
WTest  it  marked  accession  to  political  power  from 
the  7th  C.  onward.  At  what  date  anointing  en- 
tered  Byz.  coronations  is  controversial.  Old  Tes- 


tament  metaphors,  the  Septuagint’s  very  frequent 
use  of  the  phrase  chriein  basilea  (e.g.,  i  Sam  [  1  Kg] 
11:5,  15:17),  and  the  iconography  of  Davidic 
kingship  (C.  Walter,  BMGS  2  [1976]  58—73)  en- 
couraged  similar  wording  for  the  Byz.  emperor’s 
accession,  regardless  of  ritual.  Neither  De  ceremoni- 
is  nor  euchologia  make  reference  to  coronation 
anointing.  Although  there  is  some  discussion  about 
Niketas  Choniates’  tesdmony  (Nik.Chon.  457.15), 
anointing  in  connection  with  coronations  appears 
irrefutably  only  after  1204,  when  debate  waxed 
over  whether  Byz.  anointing  was  introduced  in 
response  to  Baldwin  I’s  Latin-style  coronation 
anointing  at  Constantinople  or  could  have  en- 
tered  Byz.  ceremonial  shortly  before.  Even  in  the 
latter  case,  the  Western  presence  at  court  and  in 
the  imperial  family  scarcely  excludes  the  possibil- 
ity  of  Latin  influence. 

Theodore  I  Laskaris  was  anointed  emperor  in 
1205  and  anointing  became  solidly  entrenched 
thereafter.  A  i4th-C.  ceremonial  book  (pseudo- 
Kod.  258.3—29)  describes  how  the  patriarch 
mounted  the  ambo  and  anointed  the  emperor’s 
head  just  before  crowning  him,  as  he  declared 
him  “Holy!”  ( hagios )  and  the  audience  echoed  the 
acclamation.  Symeon  of  Thessalonike  (PG 
1 55:3538—0)  gave  the  rite  a  christomimetic  inter- 
pretation,  reasoning  that  the  emperor’s  anointing 
paralleled  that  of  Christ  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  (For 
anointing  of  the  sick,  see  Unction.) 

lit.  G,  Ostrogorsky,  Byz.  Geschichte  142—52.  D.M.  Nicol, 
“ Kaüersalhung :  The  Unction  of  Emperors  in  Late  Byzantine 
Coronation  Ritual,”  BMGS  2  (1976)  37-52.  M.  Arranz, 
“L'aspect  rituel  de  l’onction  des  empereurs  de  Constanti- 
noplc  et  de  Moscou,"  in  Roma,  Coslantinopoli,  Mosca  (Naples 
1983)  407—15.  — M.McC, 

ANONYMOUS,  “ENANTIOPHANES,”  jurist. 
Numerous  scholia  to  the  Basilira  are  inscribed 
“(to û)  ' Av(ûVvg,ov”  or  “(roû)  ’ Evavrto<))avovç. ”  Ac- 
cording  to  the  generaíly  accepted  opinion  of  K.E. 
Zachariä  von  Lingenthal  (Rleine  Schriften  2:152— 
54),  these  texts  originate  in  the  writings  of  an 
“elder  Anonymous”  and  a  “younger  Anony- 
mous,”  the  latter  of  whom  should  be  identified 
with  “Enantiophanes.”  The  “elder  Anonymous” 
was  perhaps  active  under  Justinian  I  and  may 
have  composed  a  paraphrase  of  the  Digest  that 
served  as  the  basis  for  the  text  of  the  Basiliha.  The 
“younger  Anonymous”  may  have  lived  under 
Herakleios  and  provided  the  Digest  paraphrase  of 
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the  “elder  Anonyrnous”  with  explanatory  notes 
( paragraphai ).  The  “younger  Anonymous”  was 
called  “Enantiophanes”  because  he  wrote  a  wrork 
entitled  Pen  enantiophaneìon  (On  Apparent  Con- 
tradictíons),  which  is  mendoned  in  the  Nomora- 
non  of  Fourteen  Titles,  a  work  that  likewise 
can  be  attributed  to  him. 

lit.  Scheìtema,  “Kommentarverbot”  308- 15.  N.  van  der 
Wal,  “Wer  war  der  ‘Enantiophanes?’  ”  Tijdschrift  48  (1980) 
125-36.  L.  Burgmann,  “Neue  Zeugnisse  der  Digesten- 
summe  des  Anonymos,”  FM  7  (1986)  101  — 16.  -A.S. 

ANONYMOUS  FOLLES.  See  Coins;  Mints. 
ANONYMUS  VALESII.  See  Excerpta  Vale- 

SIANA. 

ANSBERT.  See  Historia  de  F.xpeditione  Fri- 

DERICI. 

ANSELM,  author,  ambassador,  bishop  of  Havel- 
berg  ( 1 1 29—55),  and  archbishop  of  Ravenna  ( 1 1 55— 
58);  born  Germany?  ca.  1 100,  died  Milan  12  Aug. 

1 158.  In  1 135/6  Anselm  visited  Constantinople  as 
the  ambassador  of  the  German  emperor  Lothair 
III  to  John  II  Romnenos  to  discuss  possible  joint 
action  against  Roger  II  of  Sicily.  In  Apr.  1136, 
with  the  cooperation  of  Emp.  John  and  Patr.  Leo 
Styppes  (1134—43),  he  participated  in  public  de- 
bates  in  Constantinople  with  Niketas,  archbishop 
of  Nikomedeia,  on  the  filioque,  the  azymes,  and 
papal  primacy.  In  order  to  rebut  Niketas’s  criti- 
cism  of  the  Rornan  church’s  “innovations”  in  faith 
and  practice,  Anselm  used  his  own  theory  of  the 
church’s  historical  growth  in  understanding  the 
faith  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  politely,  but 
firmly,  upheld  the  Latin  filioque  doctrine  and 
claimed  that  Niketas  accepted  his  compromise 
formula:  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Fa- 
ther  and  the  Son,  but  “properly  and  principally” 
only  from  the  Father.  Niketas  evidently  also  agreed 
that  the  Greek  “through  the  Son”  was  equivalent 
to  the  Latin  “from  both”  {abutroque).  Both  Anselm 
and  Niketas  called  for  an  ecumenical  council  that 
would,  they  hoped,  result  in  Union  of  the 
Churches.  At  the  request  of  Pope  Eugenius  II, 
Anselm  wrote  (1150)  the  Dialogues,  a  detailed  ac- 
count  of  his  debates  with  Niketas. 

In  1153  Frederick  I  Barbarossa  sent  Anselm  to 


Manuel  I  Romnenos  to  negotiate  a  marriage  be- 

tween  Frederick  and  the  Byz.  princess  Maria.  While 
in  Thessalonike  in  1 154,  en  route  home,  Anselm 
discussed  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with 
Basil  of  Ohrid  and  acknowledged  that  Latin 
arrogance  impeded  reunion. 

ed.  Dialogues — PL  188:1139-1248.  Fr,  tr.  of  book  1  by 
G.  Salei  (Paris  1966):  book  2  by  P.  Harang,  Istina  17  (1972) 
375-4*4- 

lit.  J.  Dräseke,  “Bischof  Anselm  von  Haveiberg  und 
seine  Gesandtschaftsreisen  nach  Byzanz,”  ZKirrk  2j  (1901) 
160-85.  L.F.  Barmann,  “Reform  ldeology  in  the  Dialogi  of 
Anselm  of  Havelberg,”  ChHist  30  (1961)  379-95.  N.  Rus- 
sell,  “Anselm  of  Havelberg  and  the  Union  of  the  Churches,” 
Sobomost  1.2  (1979)  19-41;  2.1  (1980)  29-94.  J.  Darrouzès, 
“Les  documents  byzantins  du  XIle  siècle  sur  la  primauté 
romaine,”  REB  23  (1965)  59-65.  -F.K. 

ANTAE  (”Aí'rat),  a  group  of  people  in  the  area 
north  of  the  Black  Sea.  According  to  Jordanes,  in 
the  ^th  C.  the  Goths  defeated  the  Antae  and 
murdered  their  “king”  ( rex )  Boz  and  70  elders. 
Other  authors  (Prokopios,  pseudo-Maurice,  etc.) 
mention  the  Antae,  usually  alongside  the  Sklav- 
enoj,  in  connection  with  the  events  of  535-602. 
Prokopios  describes  the  Antae  as  a  conglomera- 
tion  of  primitive  and  dirty  nomads  who  practiced 
democracy  and  made  war  on  foot,  half-naked, 
armed  with  only  spears  and  shields;  they  vener- 
ated  the  god  of  lightning. 

The  origin  of  the  Antae  is  hotly  díscussed.  Many 
scholars  (e.g.,  C.  Bonev,  ElBalk  19  [1983]  no.3, 
109—20)  consider  them  early  Slavs;  G.  Vernadsky 
( JAOS  59  [1939]  56—66)  developed  the  theory  of 
their  Alan  origin;  B.  Strumins’kyj  (HUhSt  3/4 
[ 1 979 — 8°]  786-96)  saw  in  them  Goths.  The  Antae 
were  probably  professional  warriors,  neighbors 
originally  of  the  Alans  and  subsequently  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  the  Huns,  the  Bulgars,  and  the  Avars. 
JustinÌan  I,  who  accepted  the  title  “Antikos,”  made 
them  allies,  and  between  545  and  602  the  Antae 
usually  cooperated  with  the  empire.  Around  560 
the  Avars  began  to  assume  hegemony  in  eastern 
Europe  and  to  demand  the  loyalty  of  the  Antae. 
Attempts  at  negotiation  failed,  and  the  Avars  killed 
the  Antae  envoy  Mezamer.  In  602  the  Antae  allied 
wìth  Maurice  against  the  Avars;  Simokattes 
(Theoph.Simok.  293.15—16)  relates  that  the  kha- 
gan  dispatched  an  army  under  the  command  of 
Apsich  to  exterminate  the  Antae  but  the  Avars 
were  afraid  and  began  to  desert;  after  602  the 
Antae  disappear  from  the  sources. 
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UT.  O.  Pritsak,  “The  SIavs  and  the  Avars,”  SeltStu  30 
(1983)  394—411.  R.  Werner,  “Zur  Herkurift  der  Anten,” 
in  Studien  lur  antiken  Soziaigeschichte:  Festschrìfi  Frìedrich  Vit- 
tinghoff  (Coiogne-Vienna  1980)  573—95.  -O.P. 

ANTECESSORES  (âvru<riv<Tope<i,  “those  who 
precede”),  an  honorary  designation  used  by  jus- 
tinian  I  for  the  professors  of  jurisprudence  at  the 
state  law  schools  in  Constantinople  and  Berytus. 
The  Constitutio  Omnem  (a.  533),  which  regulated 
legal  education,  is  addressed  to  eight  antecessores: 
Theophilos,  Dorotheos,  Theodore,  Isidore, 
Anatolios,  Thalelaios,  Rratinos,  and  Salami- 
nios.  Of  their  writings — mainly  summaries  of  and 
notes  on  the  Corpus  Juris  Cẃilis — orily  the  para- 
phrase  of  the  Institules  by  Theophilos  has  been 
preserved  in  full;  numerous  fragments  from  works 
on  the  Digest  and  on  the  Codex  Justinianus  are 
transmitted,  esp.  in  the  scholia  to  the  Basiliha, 
often  inscribed  with  the  author’s  name.  With  the 
decline  of  state  legal  instruction  in  the  second  half 
of  the  6th  C.,  the  designation  antecessor  fell  out  of 
use. 

lit.  P.  Jörs,  RE  1.2  (1894)  2347f.  H.J.  Scheltema,  L’en- 
seignement  de  droii  des  antécesseurs  (Leiden  iq7o).  P.  Pieler, 
LMA  1:692.  -A.S. 

ANTHEMIOS  (’Apöé/utoç),  prefect  under  Arka- 
dios  and  Theodosios  II;  died  after  414.  Probably 
of  Egyptian  origin,  Anthemios  was  a  member  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  aristocratic  families 
of  the  períod.  He  was  magister  offìciorum  in  404 
and  praetorian  prefect  of  the  East  from  405  to 
414.  He  may  have  assisted  in  the  deposition  of 
john  Chrysostom  in  404,  but  he  was  presumably 
a  Christian  and  escorted  the  relics  of  the  prophet 
Samuel  into  Constantinople  in  406.  Sokrates  (Sokr. 
HE  7.1.1)  reports  that  he  was  the  virtual  ruler  of 
the  empire  during  the  critical  period  of  the  mi- 
nority  of  Theodosios  II.  He  reorganized  the  food 
supply  of  the  capital  ( Cod.Theod .  XIII  5.32)  and 
rebuilt  its  walls  ( Cod.Theod .  XV  1.51)  before  he 
fell  from  power  (see  Pulcheria). 

ut.  PLRE  2:93-95.  -T.E.G. 

ANTHEMIOS  Western  emperor  (467—72);  born 
Constantinople,  died  Rome  30  June  or  11  July 
472.  Grandson  of  the  prefect  Anthemios  and 
son-in-law  of  Marcian,  patrihios,  and  commander 


against  the  Huns  and  Ostrogoths,  Anthemios  was 
a  candidate  for  the  throne  in  Constantinople  in 
454.  Leo  I  named  him  caesar  and  in  467  sent  him 
to  Italy,  where  he  was  proclaimed  augustus  by  the 
army.  Leo  concurred  in  the  nomination  as  did 
Ricimer  (who  rnarried  the  daughter  of  Anthem- 
ios),  both  hoping  to  counter  the  power  and  influ- 
ence  of  the  Vandal  king  Gaiseric.  Celebrated  by 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  and  by  Leo  as  the  hope  for 
unity  between  East  and  West,  Anthemios  was  dis- 
trusted  as  a  Greek  and  suspected  of  pagan  sym- 
pathîes.  He  played  no  part  in  the  naval  expedition 
against  the  Vandals  in  468.  Hostility  developed 
with  Ricimer,  who  finally  invested  Olybrius  with 
the  purple  in  492.  Ricimer  attacked  Rome,  and 
Anthemios  was  captured  and  beheaded. 

lit.  Bury,  I.RE  1:335-40,  Kaegi,  Decline  35-43.  G.  Här- 
tel,  “Die  zeitgeschichtliche  Relevanz  der  Novellen  des  Kai- 
sers  Anthemius,”  Klio  64  (1982)  151-59.  PLRE  2:96—98. 

-T.E.G. 


ANTHEMIOS  OF  TRALLES,  architect,  engi- 
neer,  physicist,  and  mathematician;  born  'Pralles 
in  Lydia,  died  Constantinople?  before  558  (the 
tradätional  date  of  his  death,  ca.534,  is  erroneous: 
G.  Soulis,  Speculum  35  [1960]  124).  Anthemios 
was  the  son  of  a  physician,  Stephen;  one  of  his 
brothers,  Metrodoros,  was  a  grammarian,  another 
wras  a  lawyer,  and  others  were  doctors.  Anthemios 
achieved  fame  as  the  architect  (with  Isidore  of 
Miletus)  of  Hagia  Sophia  in  Constantinople. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  other  architectural  proj- 
ects.  Prokopios  relates  that  Jusdnian  I  consulted 
Anthemios  about  flood  control  at  Dara.  Accord- 
ing  to  Agathias,  Anthemios  was  one  of  those  sci- 
entists  “who  apply  geometrical  speculation  to  ma- 
terial  objects  and  make  modeis  or  imitations  of 
the  natural  world”  (Agath.  5:6.3).  Anthemios’s 
experiments  included  the  production  of  an  arti- 
ficial  earthquake  (using  steam  power)  and  artifi- 
cial  thunder  as  well  as  the  creation  of  a  powerful 
reflector.  He  wrote  treatises  such  as  Concerning 
Remarkable  Mechanical  Devices  and  On  Burning- 
Mirrors;  in  the  former  he  describes  a  curved  re- 
flector  similar  to  one  that  he  is  said  to  have  built. 
According  to  Tzetzes,  Anthemios  also  wrote  on 
mechanical  and  hydraulic  subjects. 

lit.  G.L.  Huxley,  Anthemius  ofTralles  (Cambridge,  Mass., 
1959).  G,  Downey,  “Byzantine  Architects,”  Bymntion  18 
(1946-48)112-14.  -M.J.,  A,K. 
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ANTHIMOS  OF  NIROMEDEIA,  martyr  under 
Diocletian  and  saint;  feastday  3  Sept.  According 
to  Eusebios  of  Caesarea  (Eusebios,  HE  8.6.6),  An- 
thimos  ("Ai»0i/u,oç),  bishop  of  Nikomedeia,  was  de- 
capitated  in  303;  he  was  among  those  charged 
with  setting  fire  to  the  imperial  palace  in  Niko- 
medeia.  A  Life  attributed  to  Symeon  Meta- 
phrastes  presents  the  trial  and  torture  of  Anthi- 
mos  by  Maximian.  It  is  questionable  whether  any 
of  his  writings  survive:  the  Iegend  of  Sts.  Domna 
and  Indes  mentions  a  letter  of  Anthimos  to  per- 
secuted  communities  (PG  1 16: 10730-10766);  a 
fragment,  On  ihe  Holy  Church,  attributed  to  An- 
thimos  by  G.  Mercati,  is  actually  a  work  of  Mar- 
rellos  of  Ankyra  according  to  Richard  ( Opera 
minora  2,  no.33). 

Representation  in  Art.  The  earliest  known  por- 
trait  of  Anthimos,  on  a  mosaic  (now  lost)  in  the 
south  tympanum  of  Hagia  Sophia,  apparently 
showed  the  saint  as  an  elderly  bishop;  this  is  the 
most  usual  type,  though  his  features  vary.  In  the 
Theodorf.  Psalter  (fol.95v),  he  bears  witness  to 
the  burning  of  the  church  in  Nikomedeia  in  which 
20,000  Christians  are  said  to  have  lost  their  lives. 
Four  scenes  enclosed  in  roundels  recount  his  mar- 
tyrdom  (induding  torture  on  a  wheel)  in  a  meno- 
logion  MS  of  Symeon  Metaphrastes  (London,  B.L. 
Add.  11870,  fol-44v);  other  MSS  depict  only  his 
beheading. 

source.  PG  1 15:171-84. 

lit.  BHG  i34y_135c-  U.  Knoben,  LCI  5:1996 

A.K.,  N.P.S. 

ANTHOLOGIA  PALATINA  AND  ANTHO- 
LOGIA  PLANUDEA.  See  Grf.ek  Anthology. 

ANTHOLOGIES,  collections  of  largely  secular 
verse,  esp.  epigrams,  similar  to  a  florilegium 
(excerpts  from  theological  texts)  or  a  gnomologion 
(gnomai,  or  moralizing  excerpts  from  secular  texts 
in  both  prose  and  verse).  Selections  from  the 
major  classical  anthologies  (those  of  Meleager  of 
Gadara,  Philip  of  Thessalonike,  etc.)  were  com- 
bined  in  the  loth  C.  by  Constantine  Rephalas 
with  material  from  the  Byz.  period,  esp.  from  the 
Cycle  of  Agathias.  I'his  collection,  now  lost  as  an 
îndependent  work,  in  turn  formed  the  basis  for 
the  main  surviving  Byz.  anthologies,  the  Antholo- 
gia  Palatina  and  the  Anthologia  Ptanudea  (see  Greek 
Anthology).  There  also  survive  a  number  of 


short  anthologies  (e.g.,  the  gth-C.  Sylloge  Euphemi- 
ana,  the  ì^th-C.  Sylloge  Crameriana,  the  i4th-C, 
Appendix  Barbaro-Yaticana),  which  contain  a  few 
epigrams  notattested  by  the  two  major  collections. 

ed.  See  Gref.k  Anthology. 

lit.  AnthGr  i:S-2-&4.  -E.M.J. 

ANTHOUSA  (’Audoôtra,  lit.  “flourishing”),  the 
name  or  epithet  given  by  Constantine  I  the  Great 
to  Constantinople-New  Rome.  John  Lydos  uses 
the  epithet  as  a  translation  of  Roman  Flora,  but 
E.  Fenster  (Laudes  Constantinopolitanae  [Munich 
1968]  93,  n.5)  questions  his  explanation.  The  epi- 
thet  appears  in  historians  and  panegyrics;  Paui, 
Silentiarios,  for  instance,  speaks  of  “golden-clad 
Anthousa”  who  subjugates  barbarians  (vv.  156- 
58).  It  is  also  found  in  geographical  nomenclature 
(e.g.,  Eustathios  of  Thessalonike’s  commentary  on 
Dionysios  Periegetes),  and  Manuel  Holobolos  still 
used  it  in  his  speech  on  Michael  VIII’s  reconquest 
of  Constantínople. 

lit.  J.  Bernays,  “Quellennachweise  zu  Polìtianus  und 
Georgius  Val!a Hermes  11  (1876)  129-34.  A.  Riese,  “An- 
thousa,”  Hermes  12  (1877)  '43^  M.  Alföldi,  Die  constanti- 
nische  Goldprägung  (Mainz  1963)  151,  n.2.  -A,K. 

ANTHROPOLOGY.  The  classical  Byz.  definidon 
of  man  stems  from  the  Greek  philosophical  tra- 
dition  and  is  common  to  theologians,  philoso- 

phers,  and  even  elementary  school  textbooks;  man 
is  a  rational,  mortal  being,  or  corporeal  essence, 
endowed  with  speech  and  thought,  capable  of 
reason  and  knowledge.  Man,  a  being  that  unites 
two  natures  in  one  person,  was  the  favorite  model 
for  the  hypostatic  union  from  the  6th  C.  In  this 
context  the  soul  or  spirit  of  man  is  contrasted  to 
the  body  in  purely  negative  terms  (incorporeal, 
immortal,  incorruptible),  and  man  is  perceived  as 
a  simultaneous  synthesis  of  opposites:  as  “a  being 
united  ineffably  and  simultaneously  of  different 
essences”  (Anastasios  of  Sinai,  ed.  Uthemann,  Viae 
Dux  2.5,  p.s8f),  or  as  a  “mixture  of  opposites” 
(Maximos  the  Confessor,  PG  91:2120,  1032B). 

In  referring  to  Genesis  1:27,  the  patristic  tra- 
dition  sees  man  as  the  image  of  God,  or,  insofar 
as  the  Logos  alone  is  the  image  of  God,  man  is 
seen  as  an  “image  in  the  image  of  God.”  From 
Genesis  1:26,  “Let  us  make  man  in  our  image, 
and  according  to  our  likeness,”  man  is  seen  as  an 
image  of  the  Trinity  in  the  structure  of  his  soul. 
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not  in  the  sense  of  Plato’s  tripartite  division  of  the 
soul,  but  rather  in  the  relationship  of  man’s  psyche 
to  his  logos  and  nous  or  pneuma. 

The  ability  of  Byz.  anthropology  to  shed  its 
theological  context,  at  least  outwardly,  is  shown 
in  the  thought  of  Michael  Psellos  and  John  Italos 
in  the  1  ìth  C.  (See  also  Nemesios.) 

ut.  S.  Otto,  Person  und  Subsistem;  Die  philosophische  An- 
thropologie  des  Leontius  von  Byzanz  (Munich  1968).  K.-H. 
Uthemann,  “Das  anthropologische  Modell  der  hyposta- 
tischen  Union,”  Kleronomia  14  (1982)  215-312.  F.R.  Gah- 
bauer,  Das  anthropologische  Modell:  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Chnstologie 
der frühen  Kirche  tns  Chalkedon  (Würzburg  1984).  L.  Benakis, 
“Die  Stellung  des  Menschen  im  Kosmos  in  der  byzantin- 
ischen  Philosophie,”  in  L’homme  et  son  univers  au  moyen  âge 
(Louvain-Ia-Neuve  1986)  56-76.  P.  Joannou,  Die  lllumina- 
tionslehre  des  Michael  Psellos  und  Joannes  Itaios  (Ettal  1956) 
88-106,  126-135.  -R.-H.U. 

ANTHROPOS  (äudpcoTToç,  “man,”  Lat.  homo ),  a 
term  designating  an  individual  in  a  relation  of 
personal  dependence;  its  synonyms  were  philos 
(“friend”),  oireios,  and  lizios.  The  term  anthropos 
could  cover  relations  between  a  strategos  and  his 
retinue,  as  in  the  Strategihm  of  Maurice ;  thís  usage 
is  also  found  later,  for  example,  in  a  ìoth-C. 
source  (TheophCont  374.17)  that  relates  that  Leo 
Argyros  attacked  Tephrike  “with  his  anthropoi" 
An  anthropos  could  be  a  subordinate  of  a  cívil 
official;  thus  an  anonymous  letter  of  the  ìoth  C, 
was  addressed  to  an  anthropos  of  the  hrites  of  the 
Aegean  Sea  (Darrouzès,  Epistoliers  377,  no.47). 
More  evidence  of  the  “parafeudal”  nature  of  Byz. 
“homage”  is  revealed  in  sources  of  the  nth  and 
i2th  C,,  in  a  Cretan  charter  of  1118  (MM  6:95- 
gg),  and  in  Kekaumenos  as  well  as  in  the  typìka  of 
Pakourianos  and  of  the  Rosmosoteira  monas- 
tery.  A  seal  of  Niketas,  “anthropos  of  the  most 
fortunate  caesar,”  is  published  but  not  dated  (Za- 
cos,  Seals  1,  no.643).  Anthropoi  not  only  served  as 
a  private  retinue  that  followed  their  commander 
to  battle,  but  also  received  land  for  their  service. 
In  later  documents  the  term  anthropoi  was  also 
applied  to  paroiroi.  The  “imperial  men,”  basi- 
liroi  anthropoi,  formed  a  special  category. 

lit.  Kazhdan,  Gosp.klass.  236-38.  V.  Arutjunova,  “K 
voprosu  ob  anthropoi  v  ‘tipike’  Grigorija  Pakuriana,”  Viz- 
Vrem  29  (1968)  63-76.  N.  Oikonomides,  “Hoi  authentaì 
ton  Kretikon  to  1  1  18,”  Pepragmena  lou  D'  diethnous  Kretolo- 
gikou  synedriou,  vol.  2  (Athens  1981)  313-17.  -A.K, 

ANTHYPATOS  (ài’Bv~aTos),  Greek  translation 

of  Latin  proconsul  or  consularis,  a  governor  of 


some  special  provinces  (B.  Rübler,  RE  4  [1901] 
1 140—42).  The  term  probably  also  designated  the 
head  of  the  administration  of  Constantinople  un- 
til  359,  when  it  was  replaced  by  the  urban  pre- 
fect.  From  the  9th  C.  anthypatos  was  used  as  a 
dignity.  According  to  E.  Stein  (BNJbb  1  [1920] 
372O,  the  taktikon  of  Uspenskij  (842/3)  still  listed 
the  anthypatos  as  a  provincial  governor — a  conclu- 
sion  based  only  on  the  place  of  the  title  in  the  list. 
Guilland  suggests  that  anthypatos  as  a  dignity  was 
first  applied  to  Alexios  Mousele  under  Emp. 
Theophilos.  In  the  late  gth-C. Kletorologion  of  Fhilo- 
theos  the  term,  often  in  conjunction  with  patri- 
kios,  was  listed  in  a  position  between  magistros 
and  regular  palrikios.  The  term  protanthypatos  is 
known  from  nth-C.  sources.  A  disanthypatos  is 
also  mentioned  on  a  seal.  These  titles  were  not 
used  after  the  beginning  of  the  1 2th  C. 

lit.  Guiliand,  Institulions  2:68-79.  Oikonomides,  Listes 
287,  294.  Bury,  Adm.  System  28L  C.  Emereau,  “L’archonte- 
proconsul  de  Constantinople,”  RAb  23  (1926)  103—08. 

~A.K. 

ANTICHRIST  (’A vtíxputto<;),  the  greatest  antag- 
onist  of  Christ,  esp.  at  the  Second  Coming  (pa- 
rousia).  The  Greek  word  Antichristos  appears  in 
the  Bìble  only  in  the  epistles  of  John  (1  Jn  2:18— 
22;  4:3;  2  Jn  7),  but  the  concept  of  the  final 
struggle  between  a  diabolic  ruler  (anti-Messiah  or 
“the  beast”)  and  the  divine  forces  ís  to  be  found 
in  the  Hebrew  (esp.  Essene  and  apocalyptic)  tra- 
dition.  Hippolytos  of  Rome  in  the  3rd  C.  was  the 
first  Christian  author  to  devote  a  tract  to  the 
Antichrist  (On  Christ  and  on  the  Antichrist),  the  core 
of  which  was  opposition  to  the  Roman  Empire. 
The  theme  was  developed  in  Byz.  commentaries 
on  the  Apocalypse  by  Oiroumenios,  Andrew  of 
Caesarea,  Arethas  of  Caesarea,  and  Neophytos 
Enhleistos,  since  the  two  beasts  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse  that  are  identified  with  the  Roman  Empire 
or  the  cult  of  the  emperor  were  interpreted  as 
referring  to  the  Antichrist. 

Byz.  theologians  gave  the  Antichrist  various 
names:  Lampetis,  Tetian,  Lateinos,  Benediktos 
(or  Niketas),  names  for  which  the  numerical 
equivalents  of  their  Greek  letters  add  up  to  666, 
the  number  of  the  Antichrist  (Rev  13:18).  He  was 
perceived  either  as  the  Devil  incarnate  or  as  a 
being  consisting  of  a  man  combined  with  satanic 
energy.  He  was  expected  to  come  “when  the  time 
of  the  Roman  Empire  was  fulfilled”  (Cyril  of  Je- 
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rusalcm,  Catech.  15.12,  PG  33:885^)  and  to  sub- 
jugate  Egypt,  Libya,  and  the  Ethiopians.  He  will 
deceive  people  by  his  external  resemblance  to 
Christ  and  by  his  power  of  working  miracles. 
Drought,  famine,  and  portents  will  manifest  his 
coming,  and  he  will  persecute  the  saints.  Accord- 
ingly,  drought  and  similar  phenomena  were  often 
interprcted  as  foreboding  the  coming  of  the  An- 
tichrist.  The  years  of  the  reign  of  the  Antichrist 
are  numbered,  and  in  the  end  he  is  to  be  defeated. 

The  Antichrist  was  often  connccted  with  the 
Jews,  whom  he  specially  honors,  even  rebuilding 
the  Temple,  over  which  he  will  preside,  proclaim- 
ing  himself  a  god.  Pseudo-METHODios  of  Patara 
as  well  as  Sophronios  of  Jerusaiem  (PG 
87.3:31970)  identified  the  Antichrist  with  Is- 
lam — an  interpretation  that  spread  particularly  in 
the  post-Byz.  period. 

Lrr.  B.  Rubin,  “Der  Antichrist  und  díe  ‘Apokalypse’  des 
Prokopios  von  Raisareia,”  ZDMG  110  (1961)  55—63.  G. 
Podskalsky,  Bymntinische  Reichseschatoiogie  (Munich  1972) 
79—99.  P.J.  Alexander,  The  Byiantine  Apocalyptic  Tradition 
(Berkeley  1985)  193—225.  K.  Wessel,  “Der  Antichrist  am 
Kreuz,”  in  Eikon  und  Logos,  ed.  H.  Goltz,  vol.  2  (Halle  1981) 
323-37.  -G.P. 

ANTIGRAPHEUS  (àvriypaésv<;),  in  the  Kletoro - 
logion  of  Philotheos  a  subordinate  of  the  quaes- 
tor,  According  to  Bury  (Adm.  System  75O,  anti- 
grapheú  were  successors  of  the  late  Roman  magistri 
scriniorum  under  the  magister  officiorum.  As  the 
Greek  rendition  of  the  magister  of  a  scrinium,  the 
term  antigrapheus  was  used  by  various  late  Roman 
authors.  It  is  not  known  what  the  functions  of  the 
antigrapheis  were  after  they  moved  to  the  depart- 
ment  of  the  quaestor.  Antigrapheis  are  mentioned 
in  the  Ecloga  (162.42,  166.104)  as  involved  in 
the  preparation  of  legislative  acts.  Later,  the  lerm 
antigraphe  designated  responses  issued  by  the  em- 
peror  (e.g.,  Lavra  1,  no.67.17),  letters  sent  abroad 
(Dölger-Rarayannopulos,  Urhundenlehre  89),  etc. 
The  seals  of  antigrapheis,  some  dated  to  the  7th 
C.,  do  not  clarify  their  duties. 

lit.  J.  Bury,  “Magistri  scriniorum,  andgraphes,  and  re- 
pherendarioi,”  HStClPhil  21  (1910)  23-29.  Zacos,  Seals 
2:159.  -A.K. 

ANTIMENSION  (àvri.p,T}v<jiov),  also  antimesion 
(from  Lat.  mensa,  “table”),  a  portable  altar,  often 
made  of  cloth.  The  term  is  first  found  in  an 
enftomion  of  an  obscure  saint,  Markianos  of  Syra- 


cuse  (text  probably  carly  8th  C.),  where  the  “an- 
timinsion”  is  identified  as  “mystihe  trapem”  (AASS 
June  3.‘28iC-282D).  Patr.  Niketas  1  (766-80)  re- 
portedly  set  up  an  “antimission”  in  the  Hippo- 
drome  and  prayed  before  it  when  Leo  IV  crowned 
his  son  Constantine  VI  (Theoph.  450.16).  The 
word  occurs  more  frequently  from  the  i2th  C. 
onward  when  it  refers  specifically  to  a  picce  of 
cloth — linen  (Symeon  of  Thessalonike,  PG 
LW^S^D-SSSA)  or  possibly  silk.  The  so-called 
Nomocanon  of  Cotelier  (J.B.  Cotelier,  Monumenta 
ecclesiae  graecae  1  [Paris  1677]),  produced  between 
the  i2th  and  14Ẃ  C.,  prescribes  punishment  for 
a  priest  who  ofhciates  without  an  antimension.  The 
antimension  contained  a  small  pocket  for  rf.lics 
and  had  to  be  consecrated  by  a  bishop.  Although 
consecrated  as  a  portable  altar,  an  antimension  was 
to  be  used  only  when  a  consecrated  altar-table 
was  not  available,  or  if  consecration  was  in  doubt. 
Its  usage  was  quite  common,  esp.  during  the  late 
period.  The  antimension  became  mandatory  for 
the  ceiebration  of  liturgy  only  in  the  post-Byz. 
period  when  it  replaced  the  eiliton  as  the  altar 
cloth  on  which  eucharistic  vessels  were  set;  in 
earlìer  practice  the  antimension  had  been  spread 
underneath  the  endyte.  Since  no  Byz.  antimensia 
are  preserved,  their  exact  appearance  is  not  known, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  were  ever 
extensively  decorated. 

lit.  J.  Izzo,  The  Anlimension  in  the  Liturgical  and  Canonical 
Tradition  of  the  Byzantine  and  Latin  Churches  (Rome  1975) 
23-144-  S-  Pé tridès,  DACL  1.2:2319—26.  -A.G. 

ANTINOÖPOLIS  (’Aí'tu'Óou  iróAtç,  also  An- 
tinoë,  Antinou,  mod.  Shaikh  Abäda),  town  in  Up- 
per  Egypt  founded  by  Hadrian  in  130;  a  flourish- 
ing  center  of  Hellenic  culture.  In  297  Diodetian 
made  Antinoöpolis  an  important  administrative 
center  and  under  Justinian  I  it  became  the  seat 
of  the  doux  of  the  Thebaid.  It  had  a  Christian 
community  and  was  an  episcopal  see  already  in 
the  early  C.  The  Antinoöpous  papyri  make 
reference  to  many  churches,  but  excavations  have 
unearthed  only  a  few.  There  are  two  large  basil- 
icas  in  the  east  and  south  parts  of  the  town,  the 
latter  of  which  dates  probably  from  the  4th  C.;  it 
has  five  aisles  and  is  built  entirely  of  mudbrick. 
Of  the  former,  only  the  crypt  and  sections  of  the 
atrium  have  survived.  A  third  smaller  church  was 
discovered  in  the  north  cemetery.  The  site  pre- 
serves  traces  of  a  colonnaded  street,  a  large  bath, 
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a  theater,  a  hippodrome,  and  other  public  build- 
ings.  The  ruins  to  the  south  of  Antinoöpolis  are 

of  early  monasteries. 

Among  the  burials  of  Antinoöpolis  the  most 
famous  is  the  chapel  of  Theodosia  (probabiy  late 
4th  C.);  its  frescoes  represent  Christ  and  the  owner 
of  the  tomb  accompanied  by  several  saints.  Other 
painted  tombs  were  discovered  in  the  mountains 
east  of  the  city.  The  so-called  Underground  Church 
contains  biblical  scenes,  e.g.,  The  Marriage  at  Cana 
and  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents. 

lit.  Antinoe  iç6y-ip68,  ed.  S.  Donadoni  (Rome  1974). 
P.  Grossmann,  “Die  von  Somers  Clark  in  Ober-Ançinä 
entdeekten  Rirchenbauten,”  MDAI  K  24  (1969)  144-68.  E. 
Mitchell,  “Osservazioni  topografiche  preiimìnari  suü’im- 
pianto  urbanistico  di  Antinoe,”  Vi cino  Oriente  5  (1982)  171- 
go.  Timm,  Ägypten  1:11 1—28.  — P.G. 

ANTINOÖPOLIS  PAPYRI,  literary  and  docu- 
mentary  papyri  and  parchments  in  Greek,  Latin, 
Coptic,  Arabic,  Hebrew,  and  even  Gothic,  found 
by  British  and  Italian  excavations  at  the  site  of 
Hadrian’s  foundation  in  Middle  Egypt  (modern 
Shaikh  Abâda),  attesting  to  the  flourishing  and 
multiform  culture  of  Antinoöpolis  from  the  2nd 
C.  until  after  the  Arab  conquest.  They  include 
biblical,  theological,  rnedical,  legal,  grammatical, 
and  stenographic  texts,  poetry,  drama,  philoso- 
phy,  rhetoric,  and  all  the  usual  documentary 
genres,  from  petitions  to  letters.  The  role  of  An- 
tinoöpolis  as  capital  of  the  Thebaid  under  its  doux 
in  the  6th  C.  is  apparent  from  the  abundant 
paperwork  generated  by  the  official  chancery.  The 
lawyer-poet  Dioskoros  of  Aphrodito  lived  and 
practiced  there  during  566—73,  and  many  papyri 
from  his  archive  were  written  at  Antinoöpolis. 
Illustrated  Greek  papyri  were  found  at  the  site, 
including  herbal  illustrations  and  a  drawing  of 
charioteers.  Coptic  papyri,  esp.  tax  receipts,  pro- 
vide  evidence  of  ecclesiastical  institutions  and  of 
the  role  of  the  dowc  of  the  Thebaid  into  post- 
conquest  times. 

r.n.  C.H.  Roberts,  J.W.B.  Barns,  H.  Zillíacus,  The  Antt- 
noöpolis  Papyri,  3  vols.  (London  1950-67). 

ut.  Antinoe  1 965-1968  (Rome  1974).  M.  Manfredi, 
“Notizie  sugli  scavi  recenti  ad  Antinoe,”  Atti  del  XVII  Con 
gresso  Intemaúonale  dí  Papirologia,  vol.  1  (Naples  1984)  85— 
96,  S.  Timm,  Das  chrisllich-koptische  Ägypten  in  arabischer  Zeit, 
vol.  1  (Wiesbaden  1984)  1 1 1—28.  -L.S.B.MacC. 

ANTIOCH  ('Ai'Ttòyettt),  the  name  of  two  cities 
in  the  Byz.  Empire.  The  less  important  city  was 


located  in  Anatolia,  while  Antioch  on  the  Orontes, 
in  Syria,  was  one  of  the  major  cities  of  late  and- 
quity  and  the  seat  of  one  of  the  four  Eastern 
patriarchates. 

Antioch  of  Pisidia,  metropolis  east  of  Lake 
Egridir  on  major  routes  through  southern  Ana- 
tolia;  now  Yalvaç.  A  Roman  colony,  Pisidian  An- 
tioch  saw  a  revival  of  Latin  and  of  prosperity  in 
the  4th  C.  It  remained  a  stronghold  of  pagan- 
ism — centered  on  its  temple  of  the  moon  god, 
Men— until  ca.400,  when  the  temple  was  de- 
stroyed  and  replaced  by  a  church.  Remains,  which 
indude  a  church  with  a  floor  mosaic  of  ca.380, 
indicate  an  active  civic  life  in  late  antiquity.  There- 
after,  Antioch  was  exposed  to  attack:  the  Arabs 
wintered  there  in  665/6  and  destroyed  it  in  717. 
The  city  never  really  recovered,  but  it  did  remain 
the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  into  the  i2th  C.  The 
Paülicians  established  their  church,  Philippi,  here 
in  the  rnid-8th  C.  In  1097,  the  First  Crusade 
rested  in  the  fertile  plain  of  Antioch,  which  by 
then  had  been  permanently  lost  to  the  Turks, 

lit.  B.  Levick,  Roman  Colonies  in  Southern  Asia  Minor 
(Oxford  1967)  178—81.  D.M.  Robinson,  “A  Preliminary 
Report  on  the  Excavations  at  Pisidian  Antiocb,”  AJA  28 
(1924)  435—44.  E.  Kitzinger,  “A  Fourth  Century  Mosaic 
Floor  in  Pisidian  Andoch,”  in  Mél.  Mansel  385-95.  S.  Mitch- 
ell,  “Pisidian  Antiocb,”  AnatSt  34  (1984)  8—10.  -C.F. 

ÂNTIOCH  on  THE  Oeontes  (now  Antakya  in 
Turkey),  city  about  25  km  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean  and  its  port  at  Seleureia  Pieria,  situated 
between  the  Orontes  River  and  Mt.  Silpios,  and 
crossed  east  to  west  by  the  Parmenios  torrent. 
Seleucid  Antioch  came  to  replace  Berroia  as  the 
principal  city  of  Syria  until  the  latter  city  regained 
preeminence  following  the  Arab  conquest  (636/ 
7).  The  evidence  varies  as  to  the  size  of  Antioch’s 
population.  In  363  Libanios  referred  to  150,000 
anthropoi,  while  250,000  or  300,000  people  re- 
portedly  perished  in  the  earthquake  of  526  (G. 
Downey,  TAPA  89  [1958]  87-90).  Excavations  ín 
1939-45  at  Antioch,  its  port,  and  the  suburb  of 
Daphne,  revealed  large  houses  and  five  churches 
at  the  three  sites;  a  circus,  stadium,  the  cardo,  and 
several  baths  in  Antioch  itself;  and  a  theater  at 
Daphne.  The  numerous  tessellated  pavements 
uncovered  illustrate  the  development  of  floor 
mosaics  from  the  2nd  to  6th  C.  As  an  imperial 
residence  (of  Constantius  II,  Julian,  Jovian,  and 
Yalens)  in  the  4th  C.,  Antioch  expanded.  In  its 
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environs,  at  Rausiye,  a  cruciform  basilica  was  built, 

probably  in  379,  for  the  local  martyr  Ba- 
bylas.  The  city  walls  were  extended  by  Theodo- 
sios  II  in  430/1,  and  numerous  other  emperors 
also  erected  public  buìldings  at  Antioch.  At  least 
four  gates  led  into  the  walled  city,  which  was  3 
km  long  from  the  years  430  to  540  and  2.3  km 
thereafter,  when  it  was  approximately  1.6  km 
wide. 

The  Tetrarchic  palace,  public  baths,  circus,  and 
stadium  (built  5th-6th  C.)  were  on  an  island  in 
the  Orontes  excluded  from  Justinian  I’s  circuít 
wall,  which  reduced  the  defended  perimeter  of 
Antioch.  The  island  was  connected  by  a  bridge 
with  the  heart  of  the  city,  which  was  constructed 
in  part  over  the  Parmenios  and  conlained  the 
Forum  of  Valens,  the  praetorium  of  the  governor 
of  Syria  I,  a  public  bath  (the  Kommodion),  and  a 
market.  To  the  southeast  of  this  lay  the  district  of 
Epiphaneia  built  against  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Silpios. 
Here  were  concentrated  the  bouleuterion,  the  prae- 
torium  of  the  comes  Orientis,  a  law  court,  two  tetra- 
pylons,  an  antiphoros  (an  open  space  in  front  of  a 
forum),  various  civil  basilicas  and  stoas,  and  the 
Church  of  Sts.  Kosmas  and  Damianos.  The  south 
gate  of  the  city,  beyond  the  Jewish  quarter  of 
Kerateion,  led  to  Daphne  with  its  theater,  hippo- 
drome,  and  closely  spaced  “country  houses.” 

Antioch  was  capital  of  the  diocese  of  Oriens 
under  the  comes  Òrientis,  provincial  capital  from 
ca.350  of  Coele-Syria,  and  from  ca.415  of  Syria  I 
under  a  governor,  and  seat  of  the  magister  mil- 
itum  for  Oriens.  Antioch  was  also  the  seat  of  a 
patriarch  (see  Antioch,  Patriarchate  of).  In 
451,  Jerusalem  (which  had  been  a  suffragan  of 
Caesarea  Maritima)  became  a  separate  patriar- 
chate  with  control  over  the  three  provinces  of 
Palestine;  in  488,  the  church  of  Cyprus  was  like- 
wise  made  independent  of  Antioch. 

Antíoch  has  been  described  (Jones,  LRE  8 57f ) 
as  a  consumer  rather  than  a  manufacturing  city. 
Certain  goods  were,  however,  produced  there  in 
connection  with  its  role  as  an  administrative  cen- 
ter.  It  had  an  arms  factory  and  a  provincial  mint 
from  the  4th  C.  to  61 1,  with  workshops  producing 
ceremonial  armor  and,  in  the  4th  C.  and  602-10, 
silver  vessels  with  silvf.r  stamps.  Antioch  was  also 
a  commercial  center  whose  port  linked  the  trade 
routes  from  the  East  with  the  Mediterranean. 
There  were  kommf.rkiarioi  of  Antioch  from  the 
6th  C.  The  city  apparently  had  a  large  middle 


class:  in  the  late  ^th  C.  John  Chrysostom  claimed 
that  only  10  percentof  the  population  was  wealthy 
and  only  10  percent  poor.  The  inhabitants  of 
Antioch  were,  moreover,  “urbanized,”  preferring 
the  suburban  pleasures  of  Daphne  to  rural  villa 
life  (Liebeschuetz,  infra  51).  The  country  around 
Antioch  was  noted  for  its  pasture  land  (Libanios, 
or.  1 1.23,26),  and  the  province  of  Syria  I  con- 
tained  such  agriculturally  productive  centers  as 
Dehes  and  Kaper  Barada. 

The  literary  culture  of  Antioch  was  primarily 
Greek,  and  the  use  of  Latin  by  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment  was  consídered  an  íntrusion.  The  city 
was  noted  for  rhetoricians,  historians,  and  theo- 
logians.  In  the  ^th  C.  all  these  came  under  the 
influence  of  the  pagan  rhetor  Libanios  whose 
pupils  at  Antioch  included — in  addition  to  nu- 
merous  future  civil  servants — not  only  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  but  also  the  Christian  authors  Basil 
the  Great,  John  Chrysostom,  and  Thf.odorf, 
of  Mopsuestia.  The  last,  the  foremost  member 
of  the  Antiochene  School,  which  later  came  to 
include  Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus,  applied  to  the 
Bible  the  principles  of  Hellenistic  exegesis  learned 
from  hìs  teacher.  A  prolific  church  writer  in  Greek 
in  the  6th  C.  was  the  Monophysite  Severos  of 
Antioch  (although  his  works  survive  only  in  Syr- 
iac),  Three  types  of  historiography  are  repre- 
sented  by  the  works  of  Antiochene  authors:  the 
classical  history  of  Ammianus,  who  followed  Taci- 
tus;  the  universal  chronicle  of  Malalas;  and  the 
church  history  of  Evagrios  Scholastiros — the 
last  following  in  the  tradition  of  Eusebios  of  Cae- 
sarea. 

Antioch  was  proud  of  a  classical  heritage  that 
also  manifested  itself  in  art  (e.g.,  in  the  personi- 
fications  and  mythological  subjects  of  its  5th-6th- 
C.  pavements)  and  in  a  civic  pride,  best  exempli- 
fied  by  Libanios’s  Oration  on  Antioch.  In  438  the 
city  was  flattered  by  another  oration,  that  of  the 
visiting  empress  Athenais-Eudoria,  who  alluded 
to  the  Athenian  heritage  that  she  shared  with 
Antioch.  The  city  responded  appropriately  with 
the  erection  of  two  statues  in  her  honor  by  the 
local  boule.  Other  classical  traditions  were  main- 
taìined:  curial  building  continued  alongside  public 
works  financed  by  the  imperial  government.  Al- 
though  described  by  Prokopios  in  540  as  hedon- 
istic  and  “not  seriously  disposed”  (Wars  1.17.37, 
2.8.6),  the  Antiochene  mentality  was  then 
undergoing  a  change  toward  a  collective  religious 
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consciousness.  When  in  459  the  body  of  Symeon 
the  Stylite  the  Elder  was  brought  from  Telanissos 
into  Antioch,  the  people  refused  to  give  it  up  to 
Emp.  Leo  I  because  they  felt  it  would  protect 
their  city.  l’he  sanctification  of  the  city  proceeded 
when,  after  the  earthquake  of  526,  a  cross  ap- 
peared  in  the  sky  and  Antioch  was  renamed  (528) 
Theoupolis  in  propitiation  for  contemporary  ca- 
lamities. 

Like  other  cities,  Antioch  experienced  incidents 
of  urban  unrest  in  the  4th— 7th  C.  After  the  Riot 
of  the  Statues  (387),  when,  in  response  to  in- 
creased  taxation,  the  population  overturned  the 
imperial  images,  both  city  and  rioters  were  pun- 
ished  by  Theodosios  I:  Antioch  was  for  a  time 
stripped  of  metropolitan  rank  and  its  baths,  hip- 
podrome,  and  theaters  closed;  some  rioters  were 
executed.  Antioch  also  witnessed  the  intrigues  of 
the  imperial  usurpers  Gallus  (died  354)  and  II- 
los  (died  488).  The  first  outbreak  of  violence  at 
Antioch  invo!ving  the  Blue  and  Green  circus  fac- 
tions  occurred  in  the  Hippodrome  ca.4go,  with 
further  riots  in  494/5  and  507,  when  the  chari- 
oteer  Porphyrios  was  transferred  to  Antioch  from 
Constantinople.  The  unruliness  of  the  factions 
and  financial  problems  led  to  the  closing  of  the 
Olympic  Games  at  Antioch  in  520,  but  the  theater 
was  still  in  use  in  531. 

Religious  divisíons  and  conflict  recurred  in  this 
period.  Paganism  continued  late  at  Antioch:  the 
sophist  Isokasios  was  prosecuted  for  pagan  beliefs 
in  468,  and  in  562  two  pagan  priests  from  Antioch 
were  brought  to  trial  in  Constantinople.  In  578  a 
circle  of  pagans,  exposed  by  popular  protest,  was 
said  to  include  highly  placed  individuals  in  several 
cities  including  Heliopolis,  Edessa,  and,  at  An- 
tioch,  the  patriarch  Gregory  himself,  who  was, 
however,  acquitted.  Antioch  was  also  the  scene  of 
heretical  conflict:  until  378  the  Arians  at  Antioch 
were  alternately  supported  and  persecuted  by  the 
resident  emperors  Constantius,  Julian,  and  Va- 
lens.  The  local  council  of  341  (see  under  Anti- 
och,  Local  Councils  of)  dealt  with  the  problem 
of  Athanasios  and  Arianism  by  drawing  up  four 
creeds.  With  the  rise  of  the  Monophysite  move- 
ment  in  the  5th-6th  C.,  the  Chalcedonian  patri- 
arch  Stephen  was  murdered  (479)  and  succeeded 
by  the  Monophysites  Peter  the  Fuller  (died  488) 
and  Severos  (512—18).  From  518,  when  a  separate 
Monophysite  patriarch  was  established  in  exile, 
local  Monophysites  were  persecuted,  notably  by 


Ephraim,  Chalcedonian  patriarch  of  Antioch  (526- 
45).  In  610  there  was  an  uprising  of  both  Mono- 
physites  and  Jews  at  Antioch. 

Antioch  served  as  a  military  administrative  cen- 
ter  between  the  4th  and  7th  C.  The  large  army 
stationed  in  the  F.ast  was  paid  and  provisioned 
from  here.  It  was  the  headquarters  of  the  magister 
militum  (e.g.,  Zeno,  Belisarios,  l’iberios,  Maurice) 
and  served  as  a  base  for  imperial  campaigns  led 
by  Constantius,  Julian,  and  Jovian  into  Persia  in 
the  4th  C.  and  for  Herakleios’s  defense  against 
the  Arabs  in  the  7th  C.  The  city  itself  was  besieged 
by  the  Lakhmids  in  529  and  taken  and  sacked  in 
540  by  the  Persians;  the  Sasanians  led  away  many 
of  the  inhabitants  and  resettled  them  in  a  repli- 
cated  Andoch  at  Ctesiphon.  After  an  unsuccessful 
attack  in  573,  the  Persians  occupied  the  city  from 
609/10  to  628. 

According  to  Dowmey  the  decline  of  Antioch 
was  occasioned  by  the  Persian  sack  of  540,  after 
which  the  city  was  rebuílt  by  Justinian  on  a  lesser 
scale  but  never  recovered  its  former  vitality.  Las- 
sus,  however,  has  demonstrated  that  in  the  21'id 
half  of  the  6th  C.  the  reconstruction  of  the  main 
street  was  on  a  large  scale,  Furthermore,  the  city 
was  again  rebuilt  by  Maurice  in  588,  following  an 
earthquake,  and  in  592  Evagrios  Scholastikos 
mentions  by  name  as  still  standing  many  of  the 
buildings  erected  from  the  4th  C.  onward  (HE 
1.16,18,20;  3.28;  6.8).  From  the  late  6th  through 
ìoth  C.  Andoch’s  Icx:al  history  is  obscure,  Physi- 
cally,  however,  many  buildings  erected  before  the 
7th  C.  still  stood  in  the  Arab  (later  Byz.  and 
Crusader)  city,  as  attested  by  Arab  geographers, 
and  Justinianic  circuit  walls  enclosed  the  medieval 
city. 

After  Andoch  fell  to  the  Arabs  in  636-37  (Don- 
ner,  Conquests  148-51),  it  became  part  of  a  fron- 
tier  district  called  al-c AwAsim  and  was  hardly  men- 
tioned.  In  944  it  was  taken  by  the  Hamdänid  Sayf 
al-Dawla,  who  lost  ìt  ìn  turn  to  the  Byz.  generals 
Michael  Bourtzes  and  Peter  Phokas  on  28  Oct. 
969.  Nirephoros  II  Phohas  described  it  as  the 
third  city  of  the  world,  noted  for  its  beauty, 
strength,  size  of  population,  and  impressive  buüd- 
ings  (Leo.  Diac.  73.12-15).  While  Arab  geogra- 
phers  likewise  praised  its  attractions,  Ibn  Hawqal 
complained  in  978  of  the  damage  inflicted  there 
by  the  Byz.  (G.  LeStrange,  Palestine  under  the  Mos- 
lems  [rp.  Beirut  1965]  369).  After  Ìts  recovery  by 
the  Byz.,  Antioch  was  administered  after  969  first 
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by  a  strategos  arsd  then  a  doux  or  hatepano  (V. 
Laurent,  MélUnwJos  38  [1962]  221-54).  It  served 
as  a  base  of  rriilitary  operations  elsewhere  in  the 
regíon  against  the  Hamdânids  and,  starting  in 
974,  the  Fätimids,  whose  authority  had  extended 
into  central  Syria.  The  Seljuk  invasions  of  the 
Caucasus  in  the  1040$  drove  the  inhabitants  of 
Armenia  into  northern  Syria,  where  they  infil- 
trated  the  government  at  Antioch  untíl  in  1078 
Philaretos  Brachamios  established  his  rule  there, 
becoming  a  vassal  of  the  atabeg  of  Mosul,  Six  years 
later  Antioch  fell  to  the  Se!juks  and  ìn  1098  to 
the  Crusaders  (see  Antioch,  Princedom  of). 

LIt.  G.  Downey,  A  History  of  Antioch  m  Syria  (Prìnceton 
1961).  P.  Petit,  Libanius  et  la  vie  municipale  à  Antìoche  au  IV' 
siècle  après  J.-C.  (Paris  1955).  J.H.W.G,  Lîebeschuetz,  Atiti- 
och:  City  and  Imperial  Admìnistratìon  in  the  Later  Roman  Empire 
(Oxford  1972)-  G.L.  Kurbatov,  Rannevizantijskij  gorod  (Á n- 
tìochìja  u  IV  veke )  (Leningrad  1962).  J.  Lassus,  Antioch  on- 
the-Orontes:  V.  Les  portújues  d’Antioche  (Princeton  1972). 

-M.M.M. 


ÂNTIOCH,  LOCAL  COUNCILS  OF.  Antioch 

was  the  síte  of  two  notable  local  councils. 

Locaô  CotJNCiL  of  324/5.  i'his  pre-Nicene 
council  convened  under  the  presídency  of  Hosius 
of  Cordoba.  Its  purpose  was  to  forestall,  through 
its  censure  of  Arianism,  any  favorable  outcome 
regarding  Arius  at  the  first  ecumenical  council  of 
Nicaea.  Its  relationship  to  the  latter  is  under- 
scored  by  its  provisional  excommunication  of  the 
Arian  sympathizer  Eusebios  of  Caesarea,  whose 
forma!  rehabilitation  or  condemnation  was  left  to 
Nicaea  to  decide.  Additionally,  its  anathemas  an- 
ticipate  those  adopted  fater  by  the  general  council. 
Furthermore,  its  censorship  of  Arianism  was  quite 
explicit — Christ  was  saîd  to  be  begotten  ‘noi  from 
that  which  is  not,”  but  ineffably  and  indescribably 
from  the  Father— even  though  the  council  was 
unaware  of  the  theological  terminology  subse- 
quentiy  used  at  Nicaea.  The  council’s  existence 
was  unknown  until  E.  Schwartz  discovered  a  Syr- 
iac  translation  of  its  synodal  letter.  Its  authenticity 
is  now  generally  assumed,  although  contested  ini- 
tially  by  A.  Harnack  ( Sitzungsberichte  der  königlichen 
preussischen  Ahademìe  der  Wissenschaften  26  [Berlin 
i9°8]  477-91)- 

ed.  Synodal  Ietter — E.  Schwartz,  “Zur  Geschichte  des 
Athanasíus,  VI,”  NachGött  (1905)  271-88.  Eng.  tr.  F.L. 
Cross,  “The  Council  of  Antioch  in  325  A.D.,”  Chuech  Quar- 

terly  Review  128  (1939)  49—76. 


l.jt.  R.  Seeherg,  Die  S ynode  von  Antiochwn  tm  Jahre  jij- 
5  (Berlin  1913;  rp.  AaSen  1973).  H.  Chadwick,  “Ossius  of 
Cordova  and  the  Hresidency  of  the  Council  of  Aniioch, 
325,”  JThSt  n,s.  g  (1958)  292-304.  D.L.  Holiand,  “Die 
Synode  von  Antiochien  (324/25)  und  ihre  Bedeutung  für 
Eusebius  von  Caesarea  und  das  Konzil  von  Nizäa,”  ZKirch 
81  (1970)  163-81.  L.  Âbramowski,  “Die  Synode  von  Anti- 
ochien  324/25  und  ihr  Symbol,”  ZKirch  86  (1975)  356-66. 

-A.P, 

Local  Council  OF  341.  T'he  pretext  for  the 
convocation  (6  Jan.)  of  this  “Dedìcatîon”  council 
(concilmm  in  encaeniis)  was  the  consecration  (ën- 
rainia)  of  the  Golden  Basilica,  begun  in  the  reìgn 
of  Emp.  Constantine  I  the  Great.  Ninety-seven 
bishops  and  Emp.  Constantius  II,  an  Arían  sym- 
pathizer,  attended.  The  four  creedal  statements 
associated  with  the  councîl  were  intended  to  avoid, 
if  not  reject,  the  homoousian  termînology  adopted 
by  Nicaea  I;  hence  their  subsequent  condemna- 
tion  by  the  orthodox  party.  The  first  of  these 
statements,  it  is  true,  is  susceptible  to  an  orthodox 
înterpretation,  while  the  second  is  po.ssi.biy  based 
on  the  creed  of  Lucian  of  Antioch.  Equa)ly,  the 
council  was  not  intcntionally  disloyal  to  Nicaca. 
I::derd;  it  T-.y.çn  e.-..-.I  denied  that  its  memliers  were 
Aì  :::  I  :  I  OunCÜ’s  pre-NÌCetie  theology  v,.i 

--ASIOS  üf  A  lfNtl  üdî' Ìa  ?  Jîd  tfl: 
Wcstcrn  cpiscopaic  perceived.  Most  scholars  be- 
lieve  the  so-called  25  disciplinary  “Canons  of' Ár:- 
tìoch”  to  be  the  work  of  this  councîl. 

source.  Mansi  2:1305-50. 

lit.  Beck.  Kirche  ^of.  E,  Schwaru,  “Zut  Geschichte  des 
Aihanasius,  IX,”  Nachfìött  (1911)  469-524  G.  Bardv,  T't- 
c.herches  sur  S.  Lueien  d'Antioche  et  son  êcole  (Paris  1936)  r~- 
132.  J.N.D.  Ke!Iy,  Early  Christian  Creeds  (New  Yorìc  ìgíj) 
263-74.  W.  Schncemelcher,  "Die  Rirchweihsynode  -  n 
Antiochien  341,”  in  Bonner  Festgabe  fohannes  Straub  (B«::n 
i977)  3‘9-46. 

ANTIOGH,  PATRIARCHATE  OF,  one  of  the 

earliest  bishoprics.  Its  archiepiscopal  status  and 
jurisdiction  receíved  canonical  sanction  at  Nicaea 
I  when  it  was  recognized,  together  with  the  bìsh- 
oprics  of  Rome  and  Alexandria,  as  a  major  see  of 
Christendom  (canon  6).  Given  Antioch’s  size  and 
importance  within  the  empire,  the  city — the  cap- 
ital  of  the  civil  diocese  of  Oriens — was  the  major 
ecclesiastical  center  Ìn  the  East  after  Alexandria. 
In  the  gth  C.,  however,  the  patriarchate  began  to 

iose  its  prestige  as  well  as  some  of  its  jurisdiction- . . . 

the  result  oiten  of  imperìal  pressure.  At  the  Coun- 
cil  of  Ephesus  (431)  it  failed  to  annex  Cyprus, 
which  was  declared  autocephalous.  Then,  at  the 
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Council  of  Chalcedon  (451),  its  Palestinian 
dioceses  were  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
newly  created  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem.  'I  his 
reduced  the  see  to  eleven  provinces.  The  religious 
crises  of  Nestorianism  and  Monophysitism  and 
the  simultaneous  growth  of  the  patriarchate  of 
Constantinople  also  contributed  to  Antioch’s 
weakness  and  dismemberment.  Monophysitism, 
in  fact,  resulted  in  permanent  schism  dividing  the 
faithful  into  Melchites  and  Jacobites  and  the 
formation  of  a  separate  “heretical”  hierarchy  within 
its  borders. 

After  the  Arab  conquest  (636)  Antiochene  met- 
ropolitans  with  provinces  still  under  imperial  con- 
trol  were  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Con- 
stantinople.  The  vacancy  in  the  throne  that 
occurred  after  7011  ended  only  in  742  when  elec- 
tions  were  again  permitted.  After  the  Byz.  recon- 
quest  (969)  candidates  were  appointed  by  the  em- 
peror  and  often  consecrated,  as  in  the  case  of 
John  III,  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  but 
Antioch  did  not  sever  its  relations  with  Rome  (J. 
Nasrallah,  Istina  2 1  [1976]  184^3750.  Eventually, 
though,  the  synod  of  Antioch  was  allowed  to  pre- 
sent  its  own  candidates  for  the  emperor’s  selec- 
don.  The  Crusaders’  promise  not  to  elect  the 
patriarch  was  not  always  kept.  The  existence  of  a 
Latin  patriarch  along  with  the  Orthodox  of  course 
caused  frequent  tension.  During  the  Crusades 
and  Mamluk  period,  the  titular  patriarchs  of  this 
once  powerful  see  usually  resided  in  Constanti- 
nople.  The  transfer  of  the  see  to  Damascus  oc- 
curred  under  the  Mamlurs. 

lit.  R.  Devréesse,  Le  patriarcat  d’Antioche  (Paris  1945). 
Ch.  Papadopoulos,  Historia  tes  Ekklesìas  Antiocheias  (Alex- 
andria  1951).  Grumel,  “Patriarcat.”  J.  Nasrallah,  Notes  et 
documents  pour  seruir  à  l’histoire  du  patriarcal  Melchite  d’Antioche 
1  (Jerusaìem  1965).  £.  Honigmann,  “The  Patriarchate  of 
Antioch:  A  Revision  of  Le  Quien  and  the  Notitia  Antio- 
chena,"  Traditio  5  (1947)  135-61.  H.  Rennedy,  “The  Last 
Century  of  Byzantine  Syría:  A  Reinterpretation,”  ByzE  10 
(1985)  141-83.  — A.P . 

ANTIOCH,  PRINCIPALITY  OF.  Founded  by 
Bohemund  after  he  took  the  city,  the  principality 
included  the  lower  Orontes  valley,  the  adjacent 
coast,  and  occasionally  parts  of  Cilicia.  Alexios  I 
and  his  successors  never  abandoned  their  claims 
to  the  region,  which  still  had  a  substantial  Ortho- 
dox  population.  Bohemund’s  promised  allegiance 
(1 108)  was  refused  by  Tancred.  Prince  Raymond 
of  Poitiers  was  constrained  by  John  II  to  render 


homage  but  avoided  surrendering  the  citadel  to 
the  emperor.  Following  conflicts  with  John  and 
Manuel  I,  Raymond  had  to  visit  Constantinople 
and  renew  his  allegiance.  After  Raymond’s  death, 
his  widow  Constance  married  Renaud  of  Châtil- 
lon,  who  first  allied  himself  with  Manuel,  then,  in 
1155,  plundered  Cyprus.  In  1158  Manuel’s  ad- 
vance  through  Cilicia  obliged  Renaud  to  beg  for 
mercy.  He  acknowledged  his  vassalage  to  Byz.  and 
promised  to  yield  the  citadel  of  Antioch  and  ac- 
cept  a  Greek  patriarch.  In  1159  Manuel  entered 
the  city  in  triumph.  After  Renaud’s  capture  by 
the  governor  of  Áleppo-BERROiA  (1160),  Manuel 
assisted  Antioch.  In  1161  he  married  Constance’s 
daughter  Maria  of  Antioch.  His  general  Con- 
stantine  Ralamanos  was  captured  by  Nür  al-Dîn 
along  with  Bohemund  III  in  1164.  After  Bohe- 
mund  was  ransomed  by  Manuel,  he  had  to  intro- 
duce  an  Orthodox  patriarch  into  Antioch  (1 165— 
70).  About  1178  Bohemund  married  a  niece  of 
Manuel,  but  abandoned  her  when  Manuel  died. 
Thereafter,  Byz.  was  too  preoccupied  to  pursue 
domination  of  the  principality,  one  of  the  long- 
term  goals  of  the  Romnenoi.  Antioch  was  seized 
by  the  Mamluks  on  18  May  1268. 

lit.  C.  Cahen,  La  Syrie  du  Nord  à  l’ípoque  des  croisades  et 
la  Principauté  franque  d’Antioche  (Paris  1940).  S.  Runcinian, 
“The  Greeks  in  Antioch  at  the  Time  of  the  Crusades,” 
Pepragmena,  9  CEB  (Athens  1956)  2:583-91  [=  Hellenika 
supp.  9.2].  -C.M.B. 

ANTIOCH  “CHALICE,”  dated  to  the  6th  C.,  an 
ornate  silver  goblet  on  a  low  foot,  composed  of  a 
plain  cup  set  inside  an  openwork  shell  decorated 
with  a  grapevine  containing  12  seated  figures 
(identified  as  two  representations  of  Christ  and 
ten  Apostles).  It  was  reportedly  found  at  Antioch 
in  1910,  as  part  of  the  Antioch  Treasure  (see 
Kaper  Roraon  Treasure),  and  is  now  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York.  Its  first 
modern  owners,  Kouchakji  Fi  èics,  maiutained  that 
the  inner  cup  was  the  Holy  Grail,  which  Christ 
used  at  the  Last  Supper  and  which,  as  a  holy 
object,  had  been  placed  soon  after  within  the 
protective  and  decorative  outer  cup.  Although 
initially  accepted  by  some  scholars  as  a  work  of 
the  ìst  C.,  it  was  seen  by  others  as  either  a  late 
Roman  object  or  a  modern  forgery;  the  general 
consensus  is  for  a  date  of  500-550  (Age  of  Spirit., 
no.542),  Now  corroded  and  in  fragile  condition, 
its  craftsmanship  was  of  a  high  order,  including 
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figures  carved  from  solid  silver.  Its  original  func- 
don — as  a  chalice  or  lamp — remains  unclear. 

UT.  G.A.  Eisen,  The  Greai  Chalice  of  Aniioch,  2  vols.  (New 
York  1923).  Mango,  Silver  183—87.  -M.M.M. 

ANTIOCHENE  ERA,  In  antiquity  there  was  a 
proliferation  of  eras  in  which  events  were  dated 
from  some  fixed  stardng  point  of  purely  local, 
rather  than  cosmic,  significance.  The  era  used  at 
Antioch  in  Syria  began  on  1  Oct.  49  b.c.  in  honor 
of  some  event  associated  with  Julius  Caesar  (prob- 
ably  the  commencement  of  his  dictatorship).  It 
was  established  in  4 7  b.c.  when  Caesar  visited 
Antioch.  Each  new  year  of  the  Antiochene  Era 
began  on  1  Oct.,  until  some  point  in  the  second 
half  of  the  gth  C.  when  it  reverted  to  1  Sept., 
thereby  bringing  it  into  line  with  the  official  Byz. 
year.  The  Antiochene  Era  continued  in  use  until 
the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest  and  was  esp.  em- 
ployed  by  two  6th-C,  Andochenes,  the  chronider 
John  Malalas  and  the  church  historian  Evagrios 
Scholastiros.  To  convert  an  Antiochene  date  to 
an  a.d.  date,  subtract  49  for  dates  between  1  Sept. 
(or  1  öct.)  and  31  Dec.,  but  48  for  dates  between 
1  Jan.  and  31  Aug.  (or  30  Sept.). 

ut.  Grumel,  Chrtmologie  215E  G.  Downey,  A  History  of 
Antioch  ìn  Syria  ( Princeton  1961)  1 57'f.  -B.C. 

ANTIOCHENE  SCHOOL,  a  conventional  des- 
ignation  for  a  group  of  theologians  (Diodoros  of 
Tarsos,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  John  Chry- 
sostom,  Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus)  active  mainly 
in  Syria  in  the  4th  and  5th  C.  Unlike  the  Ai.f.x- 
andrian  School  it  had  no  formal  insdtution,  and 
the  “Antiochene”  theologians  taught  in  different 
cides.  The  origin  of  the  tradition  is  obscure;  it  is 
often  connected  with  Lucian  of  Antioch  who 
reportedly  conducted  a  didwshaleìon  ca.270-312, 
but  Lucian  was  probably  an  editor  of  the  üld 
Testament  rather  than  an  exegete.  Eustathios 
of  Antioch,  the  anti-Arian  leader,  attacked  the 
Alexandrian  School  and  its  allegorical  interpre- 
tation  of  the  Bible  and  thus  set  the  foundation 
for  future  Andochene  exegesis  and  theology.  One 
of  its  main  points  was  an  emphasis  on  “historical” 
(somedmes  literal)  interpretadon  of  the  Bible  in 
the  manner  of  classical  philology  and  its  commen- 
taries  on  Homer;  allegorical  exegesis  was  not  com- 
pletely  rejected  but  the  Antiochenes  criticized  ar- 


bitrary  associations  between  the  Old  Testament, 
the  New  Testament,  and  contemporary  events. 
Their  glorification  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
was  closely  connected  with  this  “rationalist”  inter- 
pretation  of  the  Bible.  The  Antiochene  stress  on 
the  immutability  of  the  Logos,  and  accordingly 
the  existence  of  two  natures  in  Christ  as  “Son  of 
God”  and  “Son  of  Mary,”  led  to  a  confiíict  with 
Alexandrian  Monophysitism  and  to  a  moderate 
attitude  toward  Nestorianism.  The  “school”  did 
not  survive  the  5th  C.;  some  of  its  representatives 
were  posthumously  condemned  in  the  6th  C.  (see 
Three  Chapters,  Affair  of  the),  and  allegorical 
biblical  interpretation  won  out  over  a  rationalist 
historical  approach. 

ut.  A.  Grillmeier,  Christ  in  Chnstian  Tradition  (London 
1965)  243-70,  329-452.  R.V.  Sellers,  Two  Ancient 
Chnstoiogies 1  (London  1954)  107—201.  C.  Schäublín,  Unter- 
suchungen  zu  Methode  und  Herhunfl  der  antiochenischen  Exegese 
(Cologne-Bonn  1974).  -T.E.G. 

ANTIOCHOS  (’A vtío\o<;),  or  Antiochites  (’Ap- 
Tt,ox(s)írrj<;,  fem.  ’Ai'TtoyetTtirrra),  a  name,  later  a 
family  name,  deriving  from  the  city  of  Antioch 
where  it  was  common  in  the  4th  C.  Several  ^th- 
C.  Antiochoi  were  high-ranking  officials  in  Con- 
stantinople  (O.  Seeck  et  al.,  RE  1  [1894]  2491; 
PLRE  2:101—06):  the  eunuch  Antiochos,  Persian 
by  origin,  had  much  influence  with  Arkadios  but 
was  dismissed  by  Theodosios  II  ca.421 ;  Antiochos 
Chouzon  (died  between  438  and  444),  was  prae- 
torian  prefect  of  the  Orient  (430)  and  a  member 
of  the  commission  on  the  Theodosian  Code;  his 
son  was  praetorian  prefect  of  the  Orient  in  448. 
Another  Antiochos  was  prefect  of  Italy  from  552 
to  554.  Some  Antiochoi  were  active  in  cultural 
life:  Antiochos,  the  rhetorician,  bishop  of  Ptole- 
mais  (Palestine)  ca.400,  is  known  as  an  adversary 
of  John  Chrysostom;  another  Antiochos,  author 
of  the  Pandektes,  a  coliection  of  biblical  and  pa- 
tristic  quotations,  witnessed  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
in  614 — his  identification  with  Antiochos  Stra- 
tegos,  however,  cannot  be  proved.  In  the  mid- 
8th  C.,  Antiochos,  logothetes  tou  dromou,  was  a  very 
influential  politician;  condemned  by  the  council 
of  754,  he  was  blinded  and  exiled.  Another  An- 
tiochos  was  protostrategos  of  Italy  ca.763.  Antiochoi 
of  the  loth  and  nth  C.  held  military  posts:  An- 
tiochos,  father  of  Paul  of  Latros,  was  komes  of 
the  fieet;  another  Antiochos  was  doux  of  the  Me- 
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lINGOí;  the  protospatharios  Antiochos  was  dowc  of 
Calabria  probably  in  the  1  ìth  C.;  another  Anti- 
ochos  commanded  a  troop  of  Macedonians  in 

ìoSi  ■ 

As  a  surname,  Antiochos  appears  from  the  1  ìth 
C.  onward;  Leo  Antiochos,  Isaac  I’s  general,  fell 
in  battle  in  1057;  Constantine  was  megas  hetai- 
reiarches  ca.  1094;  his  contemporary  Michael  An- 
tiochos  was  primìkerios  of  the  external  vestìaritai. 
The  sister  of  Stephen  Antiochos  married  Con- 
stantius,  son  of  the  sebastos  Isaac  Romnenos 
ca.  1100— the  identification  of  the  Isaac  is  impos- 
sible.  The  noble  family  of  Antiochos  was  suppos- 
edly  involved  in  a  plot  against  Alexios  I.  In  the 
i2th  C.  Gregory  Antiochos  was  an  offìcial  and  a 
literary  figure  (see  Antiociios,  Gregory). 

Several  1  ìth-  and  i2th-C.  Antiochitai  are  known, 
prirnarily  from  seals  that  preserve  their  titles  but 
rarely  their  offices  (e.g.,  Theocharistos,  a  fortress 
commander,  or  kastrophylax).  Epigrams  of  the  i2th 
C.  also  mention  several  Antiochitai,  praising  George 
for  decoratíng  a  monastery  and  Theodore  and 
John  for  supporting  the  poor  (Lampros,  “Mark. 
kod.,”  nos.  77.3,  82.11).  The  social  character  of 
the  Antiochites  family  is  unclear,  esp.  since  their 
identification  with  the  Antiochoi  remains  ques- 
tionable.  Apparently  part  of  the  1 1  th-C.  military 
aristocracy,  they  seem  to  have  lost  their  military 
functions  after  Alexios  I.  They  possessed  lands 
and  supported  monasteries;  they  produced  a  few 
intellectuals,  including  a  military  engineer  ca.  1 09 1 
and  an  Antiochites  who  corresponded  with  Eu- 
stathios  of  Thessalonire.  The  names  of  Anti- 
ochos  and  Antiochites  are  rare  in  later  centuries 
(PLP,  nos.  1031—40);  Theodore  Andochites  (died 
1407),  a  friend  of  John  Chortasmenos,  was  John 
VIII’s  tutor  in  1400-03. 

LiT.  PLRE  1 : 7 1  f .  J.  Darrouzès,  “Notice  sur  Crégoire 
Antiochos,”  REB  20  (1962)  ytìf.  Kazhdan-Franklin,  Studies 
ig8f.  Chortasrn.  67L  Seibt,  Bleisiegel  233L  -A.K. 


ANTIOCHOS,  GREGORY,  high-ranking  offi- 
cial,  writer;  born  Constantinople  1125?,  died  after 
1196.  Antiochos  did  not  claim  descent  from  a 
noble  lineage  (Darrouzès  incorrectly  hypothesized 
his  relationship  to  the  Romnenoi),  but  his  father 
was  a  man  of  means  able  to  found  a  small  convent. 
Andochos  was  educated  in  Constantinople  under 
magistros  ton  rhetoron  Nicholas  Rataphloron, 


Nicholas  Hagiotheodorites,  and  Eustathios  of 
Thf.ssaloníre.  His  first  datable  work  is  of  ca.i  159. 
He  gave  up  intellectual  circles  and  his  literary 
career,  however,  and  entered  the  civil  service. 
After  a  brief  and  unhappy  period  of  private  em- 
ployment,  he  served  in  the  imperial  administra- 
tion;  in  1181  he  was  imperial  secretary,  then  a 
judge.  It  is  plausible  that  Antiochos  supported 
Androniros  I  and  Patr.  Basil  II  Ramateros  (1183- 
86)  and  was  forced  to  resígn  under  Isaac  II.  He 
reappeared  in  the  administration  as  megas  droun- 
garios  ca.  1 196.  Andochos  was  a  defender  not  only 
of  imperial  omnipotence,  but  also  of  the  senate; 
he  favored  “democratic”  phraseology  but  stood 
aloof  from  military  commanders.  As  a  writer  he 
wasinfiuenced  by  Eustathios  of  Thessalonike  (esp. 
in  letters  addressed  to  the  latter).  He  presents  a 
vivid  descripdon,  tinged  with  sarcasm,  of  the  cli- 
mate  of  Bulgaria  and  the  Bulgarian  way  of  life. 
He  gives  life  to  books  and  fruits,  and  endows 
animals  with  reason. 

ed.  Regel,  Fontes  183-228,  300-04.  M.  Bachmann,  F. 
Dölger,  “Die  Rede  des  megas  droungarios  Gregorios  Anti- 
ochos  auf  den  Sebastokrator  Ronstantinos  Angelos,”  BZ  40 
(1940)  364-401.  J.  Darrouzès,  “Deux  lettres  de  Grégoire 
Aniiochos  écrites  de  Bulgarie  vers  1173,”  BS  23  (1962) 
276—80;  24  (1963)  65—86. 

lit.  Kazhdan-Franklin,  Studies  196-223.  Darrouzès,  Lií 
térature,  pt.VII  (1962),  61-92.  G.  Cankova,  P.  Tivcev,  “Novi 
danni  za  istorijata  na  Sofijskata  oblast  prez  poslednite  de- 
setiletija  na  vizantijskoto  vladicestvo,”  IzvInstBülgIst  14-15 
(1964)  315—24.  Wirth,  Untersuchungen  10—12,  22Í.  -A.K. 

ANTIOCHOS  STRATEGOS,  author  of  a  narra- 

tive  on  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Persians 
in  614.  The  Greek  origínal  is  lost,  the  text  pre- 
served  in  Georgian  and  Arabic  versions.  The 
identification  of  Antiochos  Strategos  with  a  con- 
temporary  monk  Antiochos,  author  of  the  Pan- 
dekles,  is  not  proved.  Antiochos  Strategos  describes 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  stressing,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  role  of  the  Jews  in  the  massacre  and,  011  thc 
other  hand,  the  desire  of  the  patriarch  Zacharias 
(6og— 31)  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Persians 
and  to  prevent  the  pillaging  of  the  city.  The  last 
chapter  of  the  narrative  is  dedicated  to  the  res- 
toration  of  the  True  Cross  tojerusalem  by  Hera- 
kleios  on  2 1  Mar.  63 1 . 

ed.  Georgian  version  with  Lat.  tr. — G,  Garitte,  La  prise 
de  Jérusalem  par  les  Perses  en  614,  2  vols.  (Louvain  1960). 
Eng.  tr.,  F.C.  Conybeare,  “Antiochus  Strategos’  Account  of 
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the  Sack  of  Jerusalem  in  a.d.  614,"  EHR  25  (1910)  502- 
17.  Arabic  version — P.  Peeters,  Recherches  d’histoire  et  de 
philologie  orientaleí,  vol.  1  (Brussels  1951)  78-116.  -A.K. 

ANTIOCH  TREASURE.  See  Kaper  Koraon 

Treasure. 

ANTIPHON  (àvTÍ4>o3Vov),  a  selection  from  the 
Psalter,  followed  by  a  doxology,  to  be  sung  in 
the  liturgy  by  two  choirs  in  alternation.  The  sing- 
ing  of  antiphona  ( antipsallein )  is  known  from  the 
4th  C.  onward  (Basil  the  Great,  PG  32:764^).  An 
antiphon  may  consist  of  several  psalms,  not  nec- 
essarily  consecutive;  of  one  psalm  only;  or  even 
of  single  verses.  A  refrain  is  not  essential,  but 
when  found  it  is  called  hypopsalma,  ephymnion,  hy- 
pakoe,  or  troparion — the  name  antiphon  never 
being  applied  to  the  refrain  itself.  An  archaic 
musical  feature  survíves  in  the  cadence  of  the 
antiphon,  where  the  last  four  syllables  of  a  line  are 
applied  mechanically,  without  regard  for  word 
accent,  to  four  fixed,  stylized  melodic  elements. 
lit.  Strunk,  Essays  1 12-50,  165-90.  -D.E.C. 

ANTIPROSOPON  ( àinnrpocrùìTTÔn’ ),  a  deputy, 
probably  identical  with  the  ek  prosopou.  The 
term  is  known  from  995  onward  (Ivir.  1,  no.8.10— 
11)  and  was  used  primarily  in  the  nth  C.  The 
earlier  chrysobulls  describe  exemptìons  from  the 
antiprosopountes  of  the  strategoi,  but  a  charter  of 
1081  (Lavra  1,  no. 43. 45— 49)  mentions  the  depu- 
ties  of  both  military  commanders  and  civil  offì- 
cials;  in  later  documents  the  antiprosopon  of  the 
parathalassites  is  cited  (nos.  55  32— 33,  67.57). 
Seals  dated  by  the  editors  to  the  1 1  th  C.  belonged 
to  the  antiprosopountes  of  the  geniron  (Zacos,  Seals 
2,  no.957),  of  the  sehreton  of  the  sakelle  (Laurent, 
Corpus  2,  no.817),  and  of  an  unspecified  sekreton 
(Zacos,  Seals  2,  no.851).  -A.K. 

ANTIQUITY.  The  Greco-Roman  heritage  was  a 
powerful  tradition,  which,  together  with  that  of 
the  Bible,  influenced  Byz.  culture.  From  anti- 
quity  Byz.  inherited  the  Greek  language,  the 
system  of  education,  Roman  law,  the  basic  prin- 
ciples  of  rhetoric  and  literary  style,  and  sub- 
standal  forms  of  social  and  political  organization. 
The  Byz.  did  not  differentiate  themselves  from 
their  ancestors  who  lived  in  the  eastern  Roman 


Empire,  but  called  themselves  Rhomaioi  and 
viewed  classical  Greek  authors  as  models  for  imi- 
tation:  Homf.r  was  the  Poet,  Aristotle  the  Phi- 
losopher,  Gai.en  the  Physician,  etc.  They  often 
compared  events  of  their  lives  with  episodes  of 
Greek  or  Roman  history,  their  insdtutions  with 
those  of  the  Greco-Roman  past.  Nevertheless,  Byz. 
cannot  be  placed  within  the  framework  of  and- 
quity. 

First  of  all,  the  general  social  and  cultural  set- 
ting  had  changed:  high  andquity  was  primarily 
an  urban  society,  but  after  the  7th  C.  the  empire 
lost  its  predominantly  urban  character;  antiquity 
was  a  society  of  cives  (“citizens”),  united  around 
municipia  and  gentes,  whereas  Byz.  was  family  ori- 
ented;  antiquity  was  pagan,  while  Byz.  was  consis- 
tently  Christian,  thus  entailing  a  radical  change 
in  ethical  values  and  the  replacement  of  pluralisdc 
approaches  in  philosophy  by  mandatory  doctrine. 
The  ancient  heritage,  always  present,  was  in  a 
state  of  constant  flux.  This  was  partly  a  natural 
result  of  the  passage  of  time.  Thus  the  vernacu- 
lar,  developing  beneath  the  surface  of  written 
compositions,  from  the  i2th  C.  onward  overtly 
penetrated  into  written  literature,  first  into  po- 
etry:  meter  based  on  the  length  of  vowels — hf.x- 
ameter,  etc. — was  pushed  into  the  background  by 
meter  based  on  accentuation;  toward  the  very  end 
of  Byz.  rhyme  began  to  develop  under  Western 
medieval  influences.  The  transformation  of  the 
ancient  heritage  was  also  connected  with  the  change 
in  the  social  and  cultural  setting.  Even  though  the 
prínciples  of  Roman  law  remained  alive  in  the 
works  of  i4th-C.  jurists,  the  elaborate  system  of 
contracts  was  simplified,  the  distincdon  between 
ownership  and  possession  confused,  the  law  of 
marriage  radically  changed,  and  the  impact  of  the 
totalitarian  state  on  law  grew  substantially.  Edu- 
cation  also  retained  general  patterns  of  the  an- 
cient  system,  but  Christian  textbooks  were  intro- 
duced,  concern  with  physical  development 
(gymnastics)  was  abandoned,  elementary  educa- 
tion  shifted  from  the  school  of  the  paedagogus  to 
the  church,  monastery,  or  the  family  circle,  and 
the  purpose  of  liberal  education  became  the  de- 
velopment  not  of  a  free  and  noble  citizen,  but  of 
a  state  functionary  or  a  hìgh  ecclesiasdc. 

Second,  even  though  the  Byz.  referred  often  to 
classical  authors  they  were  more  likely  to  cite  late 
Roman  masters.  In  an  analysis  of  Byz.  attitudes 
toward  the  past,  I.  Sevcenko  ( infra  [1987—88]  20— 
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24)  has  suggested  three  phases,  correspondìng  to 
the  4th— 6th  C.,  the  ^th—  1 1  th  C.,  and  the  i2th— 
igth  C.,  respectively.  During  the  4th— 6th  C.,  there 
was  a  manifest  familiarity  with  antique  authors. 
In  the  7th— 1  ìth  C.,  Byz.  writers  made  greater  use 
of  late  antique  models  than  of  ancient  Greek 
authors.  Thus  the  works  produced  in  the  toth  C. 
under  the  patronage  of  Constantine  VII  Porphy- 
rogennetos  more  frequently  cited  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,  Hellenistic  and  late  Roman  authors,  even 
authors  of  the  6th— qth  C.,  than  Homer  or  De- 
mosthenes.  Similarly  the  Bibiiotheca  of  Photios  cites 
a  numher  of  late  Roman  historians  while  ignoring 
classical  poetry.  Finally,  during  the  i2th— 15Ŵ  C., 
admiration  for  classical  Greek  authors  revived, 
and  Byz.  scholars  prepared  commentaries  on  and 
new  editions  of  the  writings  of  high  antiquity, 

Third,  there  was  an  ideologîcally  mandated  am- 
bivalent  attitude  toward  antiquity  among  Byz.  lay 
and  ecclesiastical  litcrati.  Conditional  vencration 
and  respect  had  to  go  side  by  side  with  ofhcial 
rejection — this  ambivalence  was  codified  by  church 
fathers  (esp.  the  Cappadocians),  who  repudiated 
paganism,  mythology,  theater,  “licentious  behav- 
ior,”  luxury,  and  the  ideology  of  success,  but  in 
practice  retained  most  elements  of  Hellenic  cul- 
ture  (as  transmitted  by  the  Second  Sophistic)  as 
a  powerful  means  of  educaüon  and  mental  train- 
ing.  In  the  loth  and  ìith  C.,  involvement  in  the 
study  of  antiquity  and  ancient  philosophy  could 
make  one  liable  to  accusations  of  anti-Christian 
attitudes,  and  a  few  literati  discussed  the  images 
of  mythology  and  history  to  claim  that  “our”  events 
are  more  significant,  more  virtuous,  and  more 
beneficial  than  those  of  antiquity.  It  must  be  re- 
membered  that  more  than  half  of  surviving  Byz. 
literature,  for  example,  hagiography  and  hym- 
nography,  was  virtually  devoid  of  any  influence 
from  or  allusions  to  classical  authors. 

Not  many  Byz.  were  able  to  understand  the 
achievements  of  antiquity  as  well  as  did  Michael 
Psellos  or  Eustathios  of  Thessalonike;  cases  of 
misunderstanding  and  distorting  of  tradition  are 
numerous.  Sometimes  this  distortion  refiected  a 
Byz.  perspective:  when  Photios  read  Herodotus, 
he  remained  lukewarm  to  the  deve!opment  of 
Athens  as  a  democratic  republic — in  hîs  percep- 
tion  Herodotus  was  a  historian  of  Persian  basileis 
and  of  a  Persian  usurper;  Eustathios  used  IIo- 
meric  images  to  criticize  excessive  asceticism. 

The  concept  of  antiquíty  varied,  depending  on 


a  Byz.  author’s  social  and  educational  level.  Thus 
the  world  chronicle  of  Malalas  meritions  almost 
nothing  about  Períclean  Athens,  but  a  great  deal 
about  Roman  history,  esp.  the  imperial  period. 
On  the  other  hand,  Nikephoros  Blemmydes  is 
well  informed  on  Persian  campaigns  against  Ath- 
ens.  The  concept  of  antiquity  also  changed  as  time 
went  on.  The  late  Roman  period  assumed  antiq- 
uity  to  be  a  living  phenomenon.  Consequently, 
we  view  the  philosophy  of  this  period,  repre- 
sented  by  Proki.os,  Olympiodoros  of  Alexan- 
dria,  and  even  John  Philoponos,  as  a  branch  of 
ancient  philosophy,  while  in  6th-C.  Italy  Boe- 
thiüs  continued  the  same  tradition.  Historians 
such  as  Pkokopios  oe  Caesarea  also  worked  in 
the  classical  vein  and  even  many  church  fathers 
were  educated  in  the  principles  of  classical  rhet- 
oric  and  applied  it  to  their  sermons.  It  was  prob- 
ably  the  art  and  architecture  of  the  period  that 
diverged  most  from  the  antique  ideal. 

The  second  half  of  the  yth  C.  and  the  8th  C. 
were  difficult  times,  when  much  of  the  learned 
tradition,  including  the  ancient  heritage,  was  lost. 
It  is  therefore  logical  that  the  next  period  of 
material  and  cultural  revival — which  acquired, 
undeservedly,  the  title  of  “Macedonian  renais- 
sance” — was  devoted  primarily  to  the  retrieval 
and  collection  of  the  cultural,  including  ancient, 
heritage;  from  the  Bibliotheca  of  Photios  to  the 
Souda  the  main  tasks  were  the  reediting  and  copy- 
ing  of  the  surviving  texts,  the  accumulation  of 
excerpts  and  fragments,  and  the  ordering  of  scraps 
of  informadon. 

The  situation  changed  in  the  1  ìth  and  i2th  C., 
when  the  simple  collection  and  organization  of 
materials  was  replaced  by  commentaries  and  the 
development  of  the  heritage.  An  advance  was 
made  from  the  satisfactíon  of  pracdcal  needs 
(mathematícs,  agriculture,  moral  “science,”  polit- 
ical  "science”)  that  was  predominant  ìn  the  9th- 
toth  C.  to  an  aesthedcal  perccpdon  of  andquity. 
The  study  of  Homer,  the  tragedians,  and  Aris- 
tophanes  progressed  from  the  copying  of  scholìa 
typical  of  the  gth  and  ìoth  C.  to  the  essays  and 
detailed  commentaries  of  scholars  such  as  Michael 
Psellos,  Eustathios  of  Thessalonire,  and  John 
Tzetzes;  a  very  nonorthodox  Lucian  was  broadly 
copìed  and  imitated,  and  Plato  gained  popularity 
on  a  level  with  Aristotle.  There  was  a  trend  to 
combine  both  heritages — the  ancient  and  the  bib- 
lical — and  direct  comparison  with  personages  of 
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myth  and  ancient  history  became  legitimate. 
Scholars  and  writers  like  Psellos,  Tzetzes,  and 
Eustathios  had  an  enormous,  if  antiquarian, 
knowledge  of  ancient  events,  names,  and  terms. 

Thus  reacquired  in  the  gth— ìath  C.,  after  a 
short  gap  around  the  8th  C.,  the  ancient  tradition 
was  not  lost  during  the  Palaiologan  period.  The 
greatest  achievements  of  Byz.  classical  philology 
occurred  during  that  period,  in  the  work  of  Max- 
imos  Planoudes,  Thomas  Magistros,  and  De- 
metrios  Trirlinios.  As  a  result  of  contacts  with 
the  West,  the  Byz.  concept  of  antiquity  was  even 
expanded  to  the  Latin  heritage,  including  poets 
such  as  Ovid.  Plethon  made  the  most  passionate 
attempt  ever  to  use  ancient  tradition  as  a  tool  for 
reorganization  of  society  and  its  beliefs,  or  at  least 
as  a  vehicle  for  criticism  of  íts  social,  political,  and 
religious  shortcomings.  It  was,  however,  impossi- 
ble  to  restructure  the  Byz.  world  and  to  achieve 
a  Platonic  utopia.  Moreover,  the  Byz.  began  to 
feel  some  weariness  with  regard  to  antiquity: 
Theodore  Metochites  was  extremely  well  read  in 
ancient  literature  (albeit  he  sometimes  misunder- 
stood  his  reading),  but  he  complained  that  the 
ancestors  of  the  Byz,  had  said  everything  so  per- 
fectly  that  there  was  no  room  for  improvement 
by  posterity.  This  awe  of  antiquity  was  in  stark 
contrast  to  a  Renaissance  perception  of  ancient 
culture  as  exemplary,  but  distinct  from  the  pres- 
ent. 

lit.  Byzantium  and  the  Classical  Tradition,  ed.  M.  Muiìett, 
R.  Scott  (Birmingham  1981).  Antìcnost'  i  Vizantija,  ed.  L. 
Freiberg  (Moscow  1975).  I.  5evcenko,  “A  Shadow  Outline 
of  Virtue:  the  Classical  Heritage  of  Greek  Christian  Liter- 
ature,”  in  Age  of  Spirit.  53-73.  Idem,  “Byzantium,  Antiquity 
and  the  Moderns,”  Associatìon  Intemationale  des  Études  By z- 
antìnes:  Bulletin  ATnformatìon  et  de  Coördination  14  (1987— 
88)  19-26.  Dölger,  Paraspora  38-45.  E.  vun  Ivánka,  Hellen 
isches  und  Christliches  tm  frühbyzantimschen  Geistesleben  (Vi- 
enna  1948).  A.  Garzya,  “Visage  de  I’hellénisme  dans  le 
monde  byzantin  (IVe-XIle  siècle),”  Bymntion  55  (1985) 
463-82.  G.  CavalIo,  “Conservazione  e  perdita  dei  testi 
greci:  fattori  materiali,  sociali,  culturali,”  in  Sodetà  romana 
e  mpero  tardoantico  4  (Bari  1986)  83-172.  -A.K.,  l.S. 

ANTIRRHETIROS  (àrTtppTjToróç),  “refutation,” 
a  genre  of  polemical  literature;  often  used  as  an 
adjective  with  such  nouns  as  logos,  kephalaia,  and 
biblion.  The  word  is  rare  in  classical  Greek  (e.g., 
Sextus  Empiricus  1:21),  but  Photios  ( Bibl. ,  cod.160) 
uses  it  as  a  generic  term  when  he  writes  that 
Choririos  of  Gaza  produced  panegyrics,  mono- 


dies,  epithalamia,  and  antirrhetics;  by  the  last 
term  Photios  probably  meant  Chorikios’s  refuta- 
tion  of  the  common  views  that  attacked  the  the- 
ater.  Palladios  ín  the  Lausiac  History  (ch.38,  ed.  C. 
Butler  [Cambridge  1898;  rp.  Hildesheim  1967] 
2:121.1—2)  relates  that  a  certain  deacon  Evagrios 
wrote  three  books  against  demons,  one  of  them 
entitled  Antvrrhelikon.  From  the  gth  C.  ,  when  Patr. 
Nirephoros  I  and  Theodore  oe  Stoudios  issued 
their  antirrhetics  against  the  Iconoclasts,  and  esp. 
in  the  1 2th-i5th  C.,  the  term  designated  treatises 
refuting  heretical  tenets:  thus  Nicholas  of 
Methone  devoted  an  Antirrhesis  to  the  refutation 
of  Soterichos  Panteugenos,  and  George  Moscha- 
bar  and  John  XI  Bekkos  exchanged  antirrhetics 
(Beck,  Kirche  678,  683);  an  anti-Palamite  Arsenios 
wrote  several  antirrhetics  against  the  Latins  (Beck, 
Kirche  722),  ancl  Patr.  Philotheos  Kokkinos  com- 
posed  antirrhetics  against  Gregoras. 

-A.K.,  E.M.J. 

ANTI-SEMITISM.  In  Byz.  anti-Semitism  was 
manifested  primarily  in  legal,  secular,  and  reli- 
gious  texts;  iconography;  and  periodic  forced 
haptism  of  Jews.  The  economic  rivalry  and  mob 
vio!ence  that  characterized  post-i  ìth-C.  Western 
Christendom  appeared  late  in  Latin-controlled 
areas  such  as  Crete  and  Corfu,  Theodosios  II’s 
codifìcation  of  many  local  or  ad  hoc  anti-Jewish 
laws  effectively  reduced  Jews  to  a  second-class 
citizenship,  prohibiting  proselytism,  government 
or  military  service,  and  use  of  public  baths.  The 
Codex  Justinianus  interfered  with  their  bitherto 
guaranteed  social  and  religious  autonomy  as  a 
religio  licila  (nov.  146).  Subsequent  Byz.  law  codes 
(Basilika,  Ecloga)  and  legal  collections  (Harmeno- 
poulos)  perpetuated  some  restrictions.  Parallel- 
ing  Muslim  discrimination,  Jews  were  forbidden 
to  ride  horses. 

Benjamin  of  Tudela  observed  that  1 2th-C. 
Greeks  hated  Jews  (particularly  tanners);  further 
evidence  of  this  prejudice  is  found  in  Anachar- 
sis’s  snub  of  social  climbers  and  Tzetzes’  outright 
nastiness;  the  introduction  of  a  humìliating  oath; 
and  their  expulsion  from  Chonaì  by  Metr.  Nike- 
tas.  This  secular  and  intellectual  animosity  was 
replaced  under  the  Palaiologoi  by  concern  over 
Jewish  influence.  Patr.  Athariasios  I  protested  their 
importance  at  court  and  in  the  market  and  ob- 
jected  to  Byz.  recourse  to  Jewish  doctors;  he  tried 
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to  banish  all  Jews  from  Constantinople.  So  too 
]Vlaximos  Planoudes  complained  ofjewish  tanners 
housed  in  an  abandoned  monastery. 

Byz.  anti-Semitism  derived  mainly  from  polem- 
ics  that  justified  the  Christian  appropriadon  of 
the  Bible  by  denigradng  Jews  and  Judaism.  Byz. 
ecclesiastics  effectively  used  the  chastising  and 
polemical  Ianguage  of  the  Septuagint  and  New 
Testament  against  Jews.  In  his  Evangelical  Dem- 
onstration,  Eusebios  of  Caesarea  emphasized  Paufs 
teaching  of  God's  rejection  of  Old  Israel  and 
Christ’s  salvation  of  New  Israel.  Patristic  and  later 
sermons  (John  Chrysostom’s  attack  on  the  jewish 
Sabbath)  and  hagiography  (the  vita  of  Basil  the 
Younger  even  questions  whether  Jews  can  attain 
sa!vation)  influenced  the  masses  as  did  an  icon- 
ography  that  depicted  Jews  as  Christ-killers.  In 
marginal  Psalter  illustradon  they  are  physically 
caricatured,  to  the  point  of  being  given  dogs’ 
heads,  and  are  shown  tormenting  Christ.  Athana- 
sios  I  refers  to  the  “deicidal  synagogue”;  and  from 
the  1  ìth  C.(  in  MS  illustration  the  personífication 
of  Synagogue  (see  Ehhlesia)  is  driven  from  the 
crucified  Christ  by  an  angel,  while  the  apocryphal 
story  of  Jephonias  the  Jew,  whose  hands  are  cut 
off  for  upsetting  the  Virgin’s  bier,  enters  images 
of  the  Dormition.  Indeed,  Jews  were  frequently 
accused  of  desecrating  icons  while  Jewish  ínsults 
to  icons  are  an  abiding  theme  in  hagiography.  A 
vocabuIary  of  rejection  permeates  church  canon 
and  liturgy  (esp.  in  Jerusalem).  Theological  po- 
lemics  continued  as  a  popular  literary  genre,  for 
example,  Matthew  Blastares  and  John  VI  Ranta- 
kouzenos.  The  non-Orthodox  practices  and  be- 
liefs  of  heterodox  Christians  (pejoratively  called 
“Jews”)  were  rejected  or  punished  as  “judaizing,” 
as  in  Latin  azymes.  Even  Iconoclasm  was  blamed 
on  the  Jews;  for  example  Photios  (Hom.  17.3) 
attributes  the  destruction  of  the  apse  mosaic  of 
Hagia  Sophia,  Constantinople,  to  a  jewish  hand. 
Christían  ecclesiastics  recognized  and  feared  the 
passive  challenge  of  Judaism  both  as  ideology  and 
system  of  practices  and  its  potential  appeai  to 
Christian  converts,  heretics,  and  rebels  against  the 
state  religion.  Condemnation  of  judaizing  here- 
sies— Quartodecimanism,  Novatianism,  Tetradi- 
tism,  etc. — permeate  Byz.  Iegislation.  Judaism  thus 
became  the  perennial  foil  against  which  Christian 
Byz.  expressed  its  self-identity.  (See  also  Jews  and 
JüDAISM.) 


ut.  A.L.  Williams,  Adversus  Judaeos  (Cambridge  1935). 

D.J.  Constantelos,  "Greek  Orthodox-Jewish  Relations  in 
Historical  Perspective,’’  GOrThR  22  (1977)  6-16.  Z.  Ankori, 
“t;reek  Orthodox- Jewish  Relations  in  Historical  Perspec- 
tive — The  Jewish  View',”  ibid.  28-46.  J.  Mann,  “Changes 
in  the  Divine  Service  of  the  Synagogue  due  to  Religious 
Persecutions,”  Hebrew  Unìon  College.  Annual  4  (1927)  241  — 
310.  A.W.  Epsteín,  “Frescoes  of  the  Mavriotissa  Monastery 
near  Hastoria:  Evidence  of  Millenarianism  and  Anti-Semítísm 
in  the  Wake  of  the  First  Crusade,”  fíesta  21  (1982)  21-29. 

-S.B.B.,  A.C. 


ANTITHESIS  (àuTÍdecns),  opposition  or  con- 
frontation,  was  considered  by  ancient  rhetoricians 
as  a  kind  of  rhetorical  figure  of  expression 
(Martin,  Rhetorih  312O.  Church  fathers  used  an- 
titheses  both  for  doctrinal  and  stylistic  purposes 
(opposition  between  divinity  and  humanity  of 
Christ;  Christ  the  child  and  Christ  the  universa! 
ruler).  Byz.  writers  broadly  employed  traditional 
antitheses,  such  as  light  and  darkness;  esp.  mas- 
terful  use  of  antithesis  is  found  in  Romanos  the 
Melode.  Antithesis  encompasses  not  only  the  con- 
trasting  of  opposites  (strong-weak,  cold-hot),  but 
also  more  complex  cases;  thus,  Niketas  Choniates 
constantly  contrasts  the  objective  and  result:  de- 
scribing  the  defeat  of  the  Normans,  he  exclaimed 
that  “the  captors  became  captives  and  the  victors 
were  vanquished”  (Nik.Chon.  362.81—84,  tr.  Ma- 
goulias  200).  On  the  lexical  level,  antithesis  could 
be  expressed  as  oxymoron,  e.g.,  "unplowed  plow- 
land”  in  Germanos  I  (PG  gBi^oBC).  More  than  a 
figure  of  speech,  however,  antithesis  was  a  sub- 
stantial  element  of  the  wor!dview:  the  cosmos  was 
an  antithesis  between  earth  and  heaven,  the  mi- 
crocosm  an  antithesis  between  soul  and  body. 
Existence  seemed  to  be  permeated  by  oppositions, 
fioating  in  a  constant  imbalarice.  The  resolution 
of  this  contradiction  could  be  achieved  only  by 
means  of  a  miracle:  in  the  sphere  of  theology,  the 
major  miracle  was  that  of  the  Incarnation.  Lit- 
erature  also  sought  to  resolve  antitheses.  l’hus 
Gregoras  (Greg.  3:1300  tells  the  legend  of  the 
kingfisher,  based  on  the  antithesis  between  vioient 
storms  and  the  bírd  hatching  its  chicks;  the  reso- 
lution  is  achieved  “by  God’s  hand”  that  cares  for 
both  the  chicks  and,  by  analogy,  Gregoras  himself. 
The  principle  of  antithesis  was  also  used  by  Byz. 
artists  (e.g.,  juxtapositions  of  the  birth  of  Christ 
and  the  death  of  the  Virgin;  Christ  as  an  infant 
and  presiding  over  the  Last  Judgment;  Christ 
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entering  earthly  Jerusalem  on  a  donkey  and  Christ 
in  heavenly  glory). 

lit.  H.  Hunger,  “Die  Antithcse,”  ZRVI  23  (1984)  9-29. 
Maguire,  Art  &  Eloquence  53—83.  -A.K.,  I.S. 

ANTONINA  ÇAi'Tùji’Lpa),  wife  of  Belisarios;  born 
Constantinople  (?)  ca.484,  died  probably  Constan- 
tinople  after  548.  She  was  the  daughter  and 
granddaughter  of  charioteers  in  Constantinople 
and  'Thessalonike.  Her  mother  may  have  been  an 
actress  at  Constantinople.  Married  to  an  Antioch- 
ene  merchant,  Antonina  had  one  legitimate 
daughter  and  no  legitimate  sons  before  being 
widowed.  She  married  Belisarios  and  accompa- 
nied  him  to  Carthage  in  533  and  thence  to  Italy 
in  535/6;  she  was  at  Porto  during  the  siege  of 
Rome  by  Totila  in  546.  Antonina  remained  at 
Constantinople  when  Belisarios  was  ordered  to 
lead  armies  against  the  Persians  in  540,  but  later 
set  out  to  join  him.  Prokopios  accuses  her  of 
sinister  political  influence  on  Justinian’s  wife 
Theodora  {e.g.,  contriving  to  depose  Pope  Sil- 
verius  [536—37]  and  undermine  John  of  Cappa- 
docia)  and  of  conduct  that  made  Belisarios  look 
foolish,  allegedly  including  a  romance  with  her 
adopted  son  Theodosios  and  the  execution  of  two 
pages  to  hide  the  affair. 

UT.  Cameron,  Procopius  70—74,  159-62.  Stein,  Histoire 
2:285!,  495—98.  E.A.  Fisher,  “Theodora  and  Antonina  in 
the  Historia  Arcana,"  Arethusa  1  1  (1978)  253—79. 

-W.E.R. 

ANTONY  (secular  name  Dobrynja  Jadrejkovic), 
archbishop  of  Novgorod  (1210—22,  1223,  1225— 
28);  died  8  Oct.  1232.  He  authored  a  description 
of  Constantinople,  Kniga  palomnih  (The  Pilgrim 
Book,  ca.1200),  and  possibly  also  the  Tale  of  the 
Taking  of  Tsar’grad  [by  the  Franks]  (M.  Ales- 
kovskij,  Povest’  yremennych  let  [Moscow  1971]  71  — 
83).  The  most  detailed  account  of  Constantino- 
ple’s  sacred  sites  immediately  preceding  1204,  the 
Kniga  palomnik  is  esp.  valuable  for  its  information 
on  objects  destroyed  or  looted  by  the  Latins,  such 
as  the  icon  of  Christ  Antiphonetes  taken  from  the 
Chalkoprateia.  It  describes  sites  in  Constantino- 
ple,  Pera,  and  Galata  as  well  as  Hagia  Sophia, 
where  Antony  pays  particular  attention  to  the 
relationship  between  the  church’s  layout  and  the 
conduct  of  services,  although  he  ís  not  above 
inventing  pipes,  a  cistern,  and  “patriarchal  baths” 


in  the  galleries.  Antony  is  esp.  ínteresting  on  the 
use  made  of  relics — the  head  of  Stephen  the 
Younger  carried  around  Constantinople  by  the 
city  eparch  on  the  saint’s  day — and  miraculous 
objects:  a  door  bolt,  called  the  Romaniston,  lo- 
cated  somewhere  in  Hagia  Sophia,  would  draw 
the  venom  from  snakebites.  Antony  also  notes 
items  of  specific  interest  for  the  Rus’  (two  tombs, 
an  icon  and  church  of  Boris  and  Glee)  and 
provides  the  only  known  reference  to  an  embassy 
to  Constantinople  from  Roman  of  GaliC  (Galitza) 
in  1200.  The  literary  and  formal  qualities  of  the 
Kniga  palomnih  have  been  variously  interpreted  as 
either  a  plain  and  factual  guidebook  with  anec- 
dotal  digressions  or  as  a  rhetorical  narrative  in 
which  Constantinople  is  presented  as  a  model. 

ed.  Kniga  paUmnik,  ed.  Ch.  Loparev  (St.  Petersburg  1899). 
Fr.  tr.  by  M.  Ehrhard,  Romania  58  (1932)  44—65. 

lit.  Seemann,  Walifahrtslit.  213-21.  G.  Lenhoff,  “Kniga 
Palomnih'.  A  Study  in  Òld  Russian  Rhetoric,”  Scando-Slavica 
23  (1977)  39-61.  O.A.  Belobrova,  “O  ‘Knige  PaIomnik’ 
Antonija  Novgorodskogo,”  VizOc  (Moscow  1977)  225-35. 

-S.C.F.,  A.C. 


ANTONY I  RASSYMATAS  (Kao-{cr)up.arâç),  pa- 
triarch  of  Constantinople  (ca.Jan.  821-Jan.  837?); 
baptismal  name  Constantine.  Of  low  birth,  he 
received  a  good  education  and  became  a  lawyer 
(nomikos)  in  the  Sphorakiou  district  of  Constanti- 
nople  ca.8oo.  Subsequently  he  became  a  monk 
and  then  hegoumenos  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
monastery  called  Ta  metropolitou  (Janín,  Eglises  CP 
197).  By  814  he  was  the  Iconodule  bishop  of 
Syllaion;  when  Emp.  Leo  V7  ushered  in  a  new 
period  of  Iconoclasm,  however,  Antony  shifted 
his  position,  tempted  by  the  offer  of  the  patriar- 
chate  ( Script .  incert.  350—52).  In  814  he  became  a 
member  of  the  committee  headed  by  John  (VII) 
Grammatiros  that  prepared  a  florilegium  of 
scriptural  and  patristic  passages  supporting  Icon- 
oclasm.  In  821  Emp.  Michael  II  named  Antony 
patriarch,  thus  disappointing  Theodore  of  Stou- 
dios,  who  hoped  that  Nirephoros  I  might  be 
recalled  to  the  patriarchal  throne.  Around  822 
Antony  excommunicated  Job,  patriarch  of  Anti- 
och,  for  proclaiming  Thomas  the  Slav  emperor 
( RegPatr ,  fasc.  2,  no.412).  According  to  the  Letter 
of  the  Three  Patriarchs  (ed.  L.  Duchesne,  Roma  e 
TOriente  5  [1912  —  13]  359),  Antony  participated  in 
an  Iconoclast  council  (of  uncertain  date)  and,  as 
divine  punishment,  was  stricken  with  a  loathsome 
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disease.  The  sources  differ  on  the  length  of  his 
patrîarchate,  ranging  from  12  to  16  years.  V. 
Grumel  argues  that  Antony  was  still  alive  in  Apr. 
836,  but  gravely  ill,  and  continued  to  be  patriarch 
until  837,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  synkellos, 
John  VII  Grammatikos  (EO  34  [1935]  162—66, 
506).  He  was  anathematized  in  the  Synodikon  of 
Orthodoxy  (ed.  Gouillard,  “Synodikon”  57.173). 

lit.  RegPatr,  fasc.  2,  no.112.  Lemerle,  Humanism  i6if. 
Laurent,  Corpus  5. 1 ,  no. 4.  -A.M.T. 

ANTO.NY  II  RAULEAS,  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople  (Aug.  893-12  Feb.  901  [ Synax.CP  461])  and 
saint;  feastday  12  Feb.  The  scanty  facts  of  An- 
tony’s  biography  are  known  primarily  from  a  i4th- 
C.  vita  by  Nikephoros  Grecoras.  According  to 
this  source,  Antony  lost  his  mother  as  a  child, 
became  a  monk  at  age  12,  was  subsequently  or- 
dained  priest,  and  elected  hegoumenos  of  an  un- 
named  monastery.  He  then  came  to  the  attention 
of  Emp.  Leo  VI,  who  made  him  patriarch;  An- 
tony  supported  the  emperor  against  Photios.  Gre- 
goras  emphasized  the  charitable  works  of  the  pa- 
triarch  and  praised  his  acts  of  social  justice. 

Antony  is  best  known  as  the  founder  or  restorer 
of  the  monastery  known  variously  as  tou  Kaleos, 
tou  Ralliou,  or  tou  Kaulea.  After  1192  the  foun- 
dation  was  called  tou  kyr  Antoniou.  Emp.  Leo  VI 
preached  at  the  dedication  of  a  church  in  this 
monastic  complex  (ed.  Akakios,  Leontos  tou  Sophou 
panegyriäoi  logoi  [Athens  1868]  243—48),  describ- 
ing  its  mosaics,  pavement,  and  polychrome  mar- 
ble  revetment.  This  text,  outlining  a  conventional 
program  of  church  decoration  of  the  gth— ìoth 
C.,  is  notable  for  the  analogy  drawn  between  the 
splendor  of  the  mosaics  and  that  of  the  emperor’s 
entourage.  Antony  was  buried  in  this  church,  as 
was  Stylianos  Zaoutzes.  The  vita  by  Gregoras  de- 
scribes  a  number  of  posthumous  miracles  at  An- 
tony’s  shrine. 

source.  A.  Papadopoulos-Rerameus,  Monumenta  graeca 
et  latina  ad  historiam  Photii  patriarchac  pertinentia,  vol.  1  (St. 
Petersburg  1899)  1-25. 

i.it.  R.  Guilland,  Essai  sur  Nicéphore  Gregoras  (Paris  1926) 
174L  BHG  139—1390.  RegPatr,  fasc.  2,  nos.  594—97.  A. 
Frolow,  “Deux  églises  byzantines,”  Etudes  byzantines  3  (1945) 
43-63.  Janin,  Eglises  CP  39-41.  -A.C.,  A.M.T. 

ANTONY  IV,  patriarch  of  Constantmople  (Jan. 
1389—July  1390;  early  1391—  May  1397);  died 
Constantinople  May  1397.  A  former  hieromonk, 


perhaps  from  the  Dionysiou  monastery  on  Athos 
(F.  Tinnefeld,yÖ/î  36  [  1986]  106  and  n.130,  1 15), 
Antony  served  twice  as  patriarch  under  John  V 
and  Mantiel  II.  He  was  deposed  in  1390  during 
the  occupation  of  Constantinople  by  John  VII 
Palaiologos  and  temporaríly  replaced  by  Maka- 
rios  (who  had  previously  been  patriarch  during 
1 377-79).  Antony  was  restored  to  the  patriar- 
chate  after  Manuel  regained  hís  throne, 

Antony  is  best  known  for  a  letter  addressed  to 
Grand  Prince  Rasil  I  of  Moscow,  probably  in 
1393  (Meyendorff,  infra  254),  which  not  only  as- 
serts  the  universal  spiritual  authority  of  the  ecu- 
menical  patríarch  but  also  defends  the  universal 
sovereignty  of  the  Ryz.  basileus,  even  though  the 
empire  was  severely  weakened  by  Ottoman  inva- 
sions.  In  response  to  Rasil’s  statement,  “We  have 
a  Church,  but  not  an  emperor,”  Antony  replied, 
“It  is  not  possible  for  Christians  to  have  a  Church 
without  an  emperor,”  and  urged  that  the  name 
of  the  Ryz.  emperor  be  restored  to  the  diptychs 
in  Moscow.  Antony  also  corresponded  in  1397 
with  Jagiello,  grand  duke  of  Lithuania  (1377— 
1434)  and  king  of  Poland  (1386—1434),  saying 
that  he  would  consider  Union  of  thf,  Churches 
if  Jagiello  joined  Sigismund,  king  of  Hungary 
(1387—1437),  in  acrusade  against  the  Turks.  Three 
of  Antony’s  seals  survive  (Oikonomides,  Dated  Seais, 
nos.  155-57)- 

f.d.  Acts — MM  2:112—14,  156—292. 

lit.  RegPatr,  fasc.  6,  nos.  2844—77,  2882-3051.  Barker, 
Manuel  II  105—10,  150—53.  Meyendorff,  Russia  75 f,  236— 
40,  253—57,  307-1°-  F  Sorlin,  “Un  acte  du  patriarche 
Antoine  IV  en  version  slave,”  REB  43  (1985)  253—58. 

-A.M.T. 


ANTONY  THE  GREAT,  F.gyptian  hermit  and 
saint;  born  Kome,  Upper  F.gypt,  ca.251,  died  Pis- 
pir  356;  feastday  17  Jan.  Antony  is  often  cited  as 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  eremitic  form  of  mon- 
ASTICISM. 

Born  to  a  prosperous  peasant  family,  Antony 
gave  away  all  his  propërty  and  withdrew  from 
society  in  order  to  follow  strict  asceticism.  After  a 
period  of  complete  isolation  in  an  abandoned  fort, 
he  began  to  attract  followers.  Together  they  set- 
tled  at  Pispir  in  the  Egyptian  desert.  Here  the 
monks  lived  separately  but  received  guidance  from 
their  leaders. 

The  Life  of  Antony  (356—57),  attributed  to 
Athanasios  of  Alexandria  after  a  Coptic  original, 
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made  him  the  model  for  many  Christians,  even 
outside  of  Egypt,  who  were  drawn  to  the  solitary 
life.  In  the  Life,  Antony  is  depicted  as  the  perfect 
man  who  follows  moderate  ascetic  practices,  sup- 
ports  the  church  hierarchy,  and  performs  mira- 
cles  with  divine  assistance.  According  to  the  Life, 
he  visited  Alexandria  to  support  Athanasios  against 
the  Arians.  But  there  is  rio  independent  confir- 
mation  of  his  anti-Arianism;  in  the  sayings  and 
letters,  Antony  addresses  practical  and  ethical 
questìons  only. 

Antony  was  Coptic-speaking,  not  Greek- 
speaking,  and  probably  dictated  his  letters  in  Cop- 
tîc,  even  though  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  Greek 
papyrus  contains  a  fragment  of  Antony’s  letter  to 
Am[mon?],  his  pupil  (G.  Garitte,  Muséon  52  [1939] 
17,  ri.23).  The  letters  of  Antony  are  preserved  in 
two  collections:  seven  letters  surviving  in  Latin 
translation  are  usually  considered  genuíne  since 
jerome  mentioned  a  collection  of  Antony’s  letters 
in  seven  parts — but  Bardenhewer  (Literatur  3:81) 
questioned  their  authenticity;  a  collection  of  20 
Arabic  letters  is  attributed  to  Antony.  In  addition, 
some  Georgian,  Syriac,  and  Coptic  letters  and 
fragments  are  known.  The  Sahidic  vita  of  Pacho- 
mios  contains  fragments  of  two  of  Antony’s  let- 
ters.  Some  forged  texts  exist  under  his  name, 
including  monastic  rules.  Some  of  his  sayings  were 
incorporated  into  the  Apophthfgmata  patrum. 

ed.  PG  40:977—1000.  Lettres  de  S.  Antoine:  nersion  géor- 
gienne  et  Jragments  coples,  ed.  G.  Garitte  (Louvain  1955),  with 
Lat.  tr.  CPG  2  (1974)  2330-50. 

sources.  Athanasios,  Life  of  Antony,  PG  26:835—978; 
Eng.  tr.  R.T.  Meyer,  The  Life  ofSaini  Antony  (Westminster, 
Md.,  1950)  and  R.C.  Grcgg,  Athanasius:  The  Life  of  Antony 
and  the  Letter  to  Marcellinus  (New  York  1980)  29—99. 

lit.  T.D.  Barnes,  "Angel  of  Light  or  Mystic  Initiate? 
The  Problem  of  the  Life  oí  Anlony,"  /7LSí  37  (1986)  353- 
68.  H.  Dörries,  Die  Vita  Antonìi  aLs  Geschichtsquelle  [  =  NachGött 
14]  (Göttingen  1949).  R.C.  Gregg,  D.E.  Groh ,  Early  Anan- 
ism:  ,4  View  of  Sabation  (Philadelphia  1981)  131-59. 

-J.A.T.,  A.K. 

ANTONY  THE  YOUNGER,  saint;  baptismal 
namejohn;  born  Phossaton  near  Jerusalem  785, 
died  1 1  Nov.  865.  Born  to  a  noble  famiiy,  Antony 
left  for  Attaieia,  enlisted  in  the  navy,  and  was 
eventually  promoted  by  Michael  II  to  ek  prosopou 
(deputy  governor)  of  the  theme  of  Ribyrrhaiotai. 
He  successfully  fought  against  Thomas  the  Slav 
in  822/3,  but  iri  825  abandoned  his  post  to  become 
the  disciple  of  a  stylite  monk.  He  took  the  mo- 
nastic  habit  and  lived  in  various  monasteries  on 
Bithynian  Olympos  and  in  Constantinople.  An- 


tony  was  very  close  to  Petronas,  whose  victory 
over  the  Arabs  (863)  he  predicted 

His  picturesque  vita,  written  by  a  contemporary 
and  preserved  in  ìoth-C.  and  later  MSS,  is  rich 
in  informadon  about  Byz.  medical  services,  every- 
day  life,  law,  and  the  administrative  system;  for 
example,  the  trial  of  Antony  by  the  epi  ton  deeseon 
Stephen  in  829/30  is  described  in  detail. 

sourcê.  A.  Papadopoulos-Rerameus,  ed.,  PPSb  19.3 
(1907)  186-216,  corr.  P.  van  den  Ven,  BZ  19  (1910)  307- 
13.  Add.  F.  Halkin,  AB  62  (1944)  210-23. 

lit.  BHG  142-1433.  F.  Halkin,  “Saint  Antoine  ìe  Jeune 
et  Pétronas  Ie  vainqueur  des  Arabes  en  863,“  AB  62  (1944) 
187-225.  ~A.K. 

ANZAS  (’Ap£âç,  ’AptÇôç),  a  family  of  civil  func- 
tionaries.  Their  origins,  which  are  unclear,  are 
variously  described:  Zlatarski  (Ist.  2:554)  con- 
sidered  Ivan  Anzas  (Anío,  his  transliteration)  a 
Bulgarian  name;  S.  Rudberg  (Études  sur  La  tradition 
manuscrite  de  saint  Basìle  [Lund  1953]  149}  )  thought 
it  Italian.  The  first  of  them,  John  Anzas,  assísted 
Theodoulos,  archbishop  of  Bulgarìa,  in  building 
the  (ihurch  of  Hagia  Sophia  in  Ohrid  in  1056. 
The  family  was  active  in  administration  in  the 
second  half  of  the  1  ìth  C.  :  Michaeì,  quaestor  and 
nomophylax  (1077);  John,  notary  (1087);  Niketas, 
judge  of  the  velum  (iog8).  Some  are  known  only 
by  their  seals  (Laurent,  Carpus  2:679),  which  are 
dated  predominantly  to  the  same  period:  Con- 
stantine,  judge  of  the  velum;  Nikephoros,  sym- 
ponos;  Niketas  and  Nicholas,  judges  of  the  Hip- 
podrome.  The  Anzades  served  throughout  the 
1 2th  C.  as  civil  (Nik.  Chon.  57.57)  and  ecclesias- 
tical  officials:  Leo,  bishop  of  Argos  and  Nauplia 
(ca.  1143-57)  and  founder  of  the  Areia  monas- 
tery,  calls  himself  nephew  of  Constantine  Anzas; 
the  monk  and  orphanotrophos  Basil  Anzas  was  the 
addressee  of  Manuel  I’s  ordinance  of  1171.  The 
last  known  Anzas,  John,  was  an  official  responsi- 
ble  for  assigning  land  to  the  Genoese  in  1202. 
lit.  Svoronos,  Études,  pt.VII  (1965),  327,  11,12.  -A.K. 

ANZITENE  (’ Avl,LTT}vrf) ,  district  of  the  eastern 
Byz.  frontier,  southeast  of  Armenia,  commanding 
major  routes  through  Armenia  and  across  the 
Euphrates.  Conquered  from  Persia  by  Diocletian 
in  297,  Anzitene  was  important  for  frontier  de- 
fense  until  Justinian  I  conquered  territory  farther 
east.  Under  the  Arabs,  who  took  it  in  the  640S, 
Anzítene  was  a  base  for  attacks  against  Byz.  and 
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for  control  of  Armenia.  During  this  period,  rnuch 
of  its  Christian  population  immigrated  to  the  more 
protected  hills  to  the  north.  The  object  of  fre- 
quent  Byz.  attacks,  Anzitene  was  reconquered  by 
950  and  assigned  to  the  theme  of  Mesopotamia. 
Anzitene,  whose  centers  were  at  Arsamosai  a  and 
Charpete,  is  best  known  from  the  narrative  of 
the  campaign  of  Sayf  al-Dawla  in  956  and  from 
the  surveys  and  excavations  at  Asvan  and  the 
Kcban  region  that  have  revealed  many  details  of 
local  conditions  in  the  Byz.  period,  which  here 
ended  after  the  battle  of  Mantzikert  in  1071. 

lit.  J.  Howard-Johnston,  “Byzantine  Anzitene,”  in  Ar- 
mies  and  Frontiers  in  Rfíman  and  Bymntine  Anatolia,  ed.  S. 
Mitchell  (Qxford  1983)  239-90.  -C.F. 

APA  ABRAHAM,  bishop  of  Hermonthis  in  Up- 
per  Egypt  and  hegoumenos  of  the  nearby  monas- 
tery  of  Phoibammon;  born  ca.554,  died  624.  His 
archive  consists  of  more  than  one  hundred  Coptic 
ostraha,  primarily  letters,  and  hís  will,  wrítten  in 
Greek  but  dictated  in  Coptic.  The  contents  illus- 
trate  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  local  bishop: 
supervising  the  requirements  for  candìdates  for 
ordination;  celebrating  the  Eucharîst  and  admin- 
istering  the  provision  of  the  bread  and  wine; 
choosing  his  successor  as  hegoumenos  and  dispos- 
ing  of  his  property;  imposíng  ecclesiastical  sanc- 
tions;  being  concerned  with  the  morals  and  be- 
havíor  of  his  Hock;  and  protecting  the  interests  of 
the  poor,  His  encaustic  portrait  is  preserved  ín 
Berlin  (M.  Krause  in  ’ieitschnft  für  ägyplische  Sprache 
97  [1971]  io6- 11),  and  a  liturgical  book  bínding 
(inscribed  with  his  name)  and  other  altar  furnish- 
ings  from  his  cburch  near  Luxor  are  in  the  Coptic 
Museum  in  Cairo  (M,  Rrause  in  The  Future  of 
Coptic  Sludies,  ed.  R.  McL  Wilson  [Leiden  1978] 
10-12). 

ed,  W.C.  Tili,  Datierung  und  Prosopographie  d-er  ki.jti-.rher, 
Urkunden  aus  Thehen  (Víenna  1962)  52  (list  of  sourres). 
P.Lond.  I  77.  W.E.  Crum,  Coptic  Oslraca  (London  1902) 
nos.  49-76. 

lit.  M.  Rrause,  “Apa  Abraham  von  Hermonthis”  (Ph.D. 
diss.,  Berlin  1956),  summarized  by  C.D.G.  Mülier  in  ZKÌrch 
75  (1964)  283-92.  Idem,  “Dîe  Testamente  der  Äbte  des 
Phoibammon-Rlosters  in  Theben,”  MDAI  K  25  (1969)  58- 
60.  -L.S.ILMacC. 

APAMEIA  Ç A-náfiBta)  on  the  Orontes  River,  now 
Arab  village  of  Qalcat  al-Mudíq  in  modern  Syria; 
capital  city  and  metropolitan  bishopric  of  the 
proYÌnce  of  Syria  II  that  was  formed  between 


413  and  417.  The  Neoplatonic  school  of  Iambli- 
chos  Hourished  there  în  the  .ith  C.  A  synagogue 
was  paved  probably  in  391  by  donors  who  re- 
corded  in  inscriptions  the  size  of  the  area  that 
each  had  financed.  Following  earthquakes  in  526- 
28,  the  tetraconch  cathedral  was  rebuílt  (?)  in  533 
by  the  archbishop  Paul,  and  what  may  have  been 
the  governor’s  palace  was  redecorated  in  539,  with 
a  hunting  paveinent.  An  important  relic  of  the 
True  Cross  was  preserved  at  Apameia  until  its 
removal  by  justin  II  (566  or  574).  In  540  Apameia 
was  stripped  by  the  Persians  of  over  10,000  pounds 
of  silver  (Prokopios,  Wars  2.1 1.2-38),  and  of  yet 
more  silver  in  573  when  they  burned  the  city 
(John  of'  Ephesus,  HE  6.6).  Following  this  event 
the  cardo,  an  “atrium  church,”  numerous  large 
private  houses,  and  other  buildings  were  rebuilt 
or  repaired.  Urban  life  contînued  at  Apameia 
after  the  Arab  conquest  of  639  and  carne  to  an 
end  only  at  some  undeterniined  periöd  there- 
after. 

ln  the  illuminated  Kynegetika  of  the  pseu-i-- 
Oppian  (Furlan.  Marciana  5,  fig-37a).  Apameia  :s 
represented  as  a  walled  city,  dominated  by  a  huge 
domed  church  and  flanked  by  the  Orontes  be- 
tween  Mt.  Diokleos  and  Mi.  Emblonos. 

lit,  J.C-  Balty.  Guide  d’Apamée  (Brussels  1981).  Apamée 
de  Syrie:  Biían  des  recherches  scientif,ques  iŷjy—iŷjŷ,  ed.  J. 
Balty  (Brussels  19-84).  A.C. 

ÂPATHEIA.  See  Emotions. 

APELATAI  (síng.  àirshá tt]<s,  lit.  “one  who  drives 
away”),  irrcgular  light  soldiers  stationed  along  the 
frontìers  who  supplemented  their  military  activi- 
ties  with  brigandage,  first  appear  under  Basil  I 
(' TheophCont  685.5).  Their  duties  primarily  in- 
volved  raiding  (and  plundering)  enemy  terrítory 
and  acting  as  border-scouts  and  guides  for  Byz. 
expeditioiiai  y  fuices  (Dt  Rt  mìlìîari,  ed.  Deiiuis 
292.16-34).  Apelatai  were  recruited  frorn  Arrne- 
nian  and  Bulgarian  freebooters  and  from  Byz. 
soldiers  otherwise  unable  to  fulfill  oblígatíons  for 
military  service  ( De  cer.  696,4);  their  commanders 
were  appointed  by  Byz.  provincial  officials  (De 
velitatione,  4 1 .  ig-20).  Apelatai  were  included  in 
the  muster  rolls  of  themes,  although  it  is  undear 
whether  their  remuneration  comprised  símply  cash 
and  rations  or  also  stratiotira  rtemata.  In  west- 
ern  portions  of  the  empire,  apelatai  were  also 
terrned  chonsarioi  (Bulg.  for  “thieves” — Souda 
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4:814.10),  in  the  East  trapezetaì  or  tasinanoi.  In 
Digenes  Arritas  apelatai  likewise  fulfill  this  dual 
role  as  soldiers/brigands  and  in  the  latter  capacity 
form  the  hero’s  principal  adversary. 

lit.  Dagron-Mihäescu,  Guértlla  245-57.  N.  Oikono- 
mides,  “L’épopée  de  Digènes  et  la  írontière  orientaie  de 
Byzance  aux  Xe  et  XIe  siècles,”  TM  7  (1979)  385—89.  A. 
Syrkin,  Poema  0  Dìgenise  Akrtle  (Moscow  1964)  153-56. 

-A.J.C. 

APHRAHAT  (' A<ppaárr\<;),  Syrian  theologian, 
often  called  “the  Persian  Sage”;  died  ca.345.  Un- 
der  his  name  have  come  dow'n  23  spiritual  trea- 
tises  called  Demonstrations  (Syr.  tahwyäthâ).  He  lived 
in  the  Adiabene  region  of  Persia,  east  of  Nisibis, 
and  was  of  clerical  status,  though  apparently  not 
a  bishop  or  monk,  but  rather  one  of  the  celibate 
“Sons  of  the  Covenant”  (Syr.  Benai  Qyämâ)  who 
lived  in  the  world.  His  Demonstrations  range  in 
date  from  336/7  to  344/5:  the  last  one  was  written 
during  the  persecution  of  Shäpür  II  (M.  Higgins, 
BZ  44  [1951]  265—71).  The  first  22  are  numbered 
by  the  letters  of  the  Syriac  alphabet. 

The  theology  and  writings  of  Aphrahat  draw 
extensively  on  the  Old  Testament,  reflecting  the 
religious  milieu  of  4th-C.  Mesopotamia  in  w'hich 
Christíanity  was  seeking  to  define  its  identity  as 
separate  from  Judaism.  He  praises  Christ  as  the 
divine  conqueror  of  death  and  as  the  completion 
and  fulfillment  of  all  the  types  and  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Law.  Aphrahat  is  concerned  with  how  to 
live  as  a  Christian  in  this  world,  with  prayer, 
charity,  endurance  of  persecution,  and  concern 
for  the  poor;  Demonstration  1  preserves  an  early 
credal  text.  There  is  an  Armenian  translation 
(ascribed  to  Jacob  of  Nisibis)  of  19  of  the  Demon- 
stratioìis;  separate  ones  are  also  known  in  Ethiopic 
and  Georgian. 

ed.  1.  Parisot  in  Patrologia  Syriaca,  vol.  1  (Paris  1894)  1- 
1050;  vol.  2  (1907)  1—489.  G.  Lafontaine,  La  oersion  armén- 
lenne  des  oeuures  d’Aphraate  le  Syrien  [CSCO  382—83,  405- 
06,  423-24]  (Louvain  1977-80). 

lit.  A.  Vööbus,  RAC  supp.  lief.  4  (1986)  497-506.  R. 
Murray,  Symbols  of  Church  and  üingdom  (Cambridge  1975) 
205-38.  S,  Brock,  The  Syriac  Fathers  on  Prayer  and  the  Spn- 
itual  Life  (Kalamazoo  1987)  1—28.  -L.S.B.MacC. 

APHRODISIAS  (’At/ipoôtcrtáç,  now  Geyre),  city 
of  Caria,  notable  for  its  extensive  and  well- 
preserved  remains.  Aphrodisias  was  metropolis  of 
the  province  and  had  active  schools  of  sculpture 
and  philosophy.  It  was  a  seat  of  pagan  teaching 


through  the  Iate  ^th  C.  and  had  an  important 
Monophysite  church — sometimes  with  its  own 
bishop — in  the  5th  and  6th  C.  Aphrodisias  as- 
sumed  the  name  Stauropolis  in  the  7th  C.,  but  by 
the  1 2th  was  usually  known  by  the  name  of  the 
province,  Caria,  It  was  sacked  by  Theodore  Man- 
kaphas  in  1188  and  by  the  Seijuks  in  1197;  it 
became  Turkish  in  the  late  i3th  C. 

Excavations  have  revealed  much  of  Byz. 
Aphrodisias  within  its  mid-^th-C.  walls.  The  city 
centered  on  its  cathedral  church,  formerly  the 
temple  of  Aphrodite  (converted  in  the  míd-^th 
C.).  Palaces  with  audience  halls,  probably  of  the 
bishop  and  governor,  flanked  the  church.  The 
agora  to  the  south  was  apparently  abandoned 
after  a  devastating  earthquake  in  the  4th  C.  per- 
manently  altered  the  water  table;  many  public 
buildings  were  rebuilt  at  that  time.  The  south 
part  of  the  city  included  baths,  a  basilica  where 
the  price  edict  of  Diocletian  was  displayed,  and 
the  theater,  before  which  lay  a  large  paved  square. 
This  became  the  main  marketplace  after  the  agora 
was  abandoned,  and  commerce  extended  into  the 
adjacent  bath,  whose  basilica  was  converted  into 
shops.  The  city  was  destroyed  in  the  early  ^th  C. 
and  never  recovered.  Thereafter,  the  theater  be- 
came  the  main  fortress  and  center  of  habitation. 
In  the  loth/iith  C.  the  cathedral  was  restored 
and  a  triconch  church  was  built  over  the  intersec- 
tion  of  two  abandoned  streets. 

lit.  K.  Erim,  Aphrodìsias  (New  York  1986).  R.  Cormack, 
"The  Classica!  Tradition  in  the  Byzantine  Provincial  City: 
The  Evidence  of  ThessaIonike  and  Aphrodisias,”  in  Clas- 
sical  Tradition  103-18.  J.W.  Nesbitt,  “Byzantine  Lead  Seals 
from  Aphrodisias,”  DOP  37  (1983)  159-64.  C.  Roueché, 
Aphrodisìas  in  Late  Antiquity  (London  1989).  -C.F. 

APHRODITE,  identified  with  Roman  Venus, 
goddess  of  love,  beauty,  and  fertility,  was  wor- 
shiped  until  the  beginning  of  the  4th  C.  when, 
according  to  Sozomenos,  her  temples  were  de- 
stroyed  in  Jerusalem,  Aphaka  (near  Mt.  Leba- 
non),  and  Heliopolis;  in  Heliopolis,  he  says  (So- 
zom.,  HE  5.10.7),  Constantine  I  built  a  church  on 
the  site  of  the  temple  and  prohibited  the  “habitual 
fornication”  evidently  connected  with  the  cult  of 
Aphrodite.  The  neighboring  Arabs  venerated 
Aphrodite  or  a  goddess  identified  by  Prokopios 
( Wars  2:28.13)  with  Aphrodite  and  offered  her 
human  sacrifices. 

After  the  victory  of  Christianity  Aphrodite 
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underwent  the  regular  procedure  of  allegoriza- 
tion,  even  if,  in  the  decorative  arts  ( Age  of  Spint., 
nos.  288,  318),  her  image  appears  to  have  been 
used  without  ulterior  significance  well  into  the  6th 
C.  Malalas  mentions  Aphrodite  in  connection  with 
the  story  of  Paris  who  proclaimed  her  the  great- 
est  of  goddesses;  in  discussing  the  Judgment  of 
Paris  (Malal.  g2fj,  he  says  that  Aphrodite  means 
desire  from  which  everything  is  born— children, 
wisdom,  ternperance,  skills,  and  all  other  material 
and  intellectual  things.  In  later  literature  Aphro- 
dite  appears  primarily  as  a  metonymy  for  sexual 
desire:  Tzetzes  (Hùt.  9:16)  calls  Antony  the  pris- 
oner  of  Aphrodite,  while  Niketas  Choniates 
(Nik.€hon.  139.31-32)  describes  Andronikos  I 
Komnenos  as  gíving  himself  completely  “to  the 
orgies  of  Aphrodite.”  Choniates  also  reports  that 
during  the  sack  of  Constantinople  in  1204  the 
Crusaders  destroyed  a  statue  of  Paris  handing  the 
apple  of  discord  to  Aphrodite  (648.42—43). 

The  birth  of  Aphrodite  is  depicted  in  a  MS  in 
Paris  (B.N.  Coisl.  gr.  239).  In  a  MS  from  Athos 
(Pantel.  6)  the  goddess  is  shown  bare-breasted  and 
standing  on  a  column. 

LIT.  Lawson,  FolMore  1 17—20.  Weitzmann,  Gr.Myth.  52— 

54,  go,  1466  figs.  63-66.  -A.K.,  Ä.C. 

APHRODITE  PAPYRI,  Greek,  Coptic,  and  Ar- 
abíc  literary  and  documentary  papyri  found  in 
1901  and  1905  at  the  site  of  the  city  of  Aphrodite 
(later  spelled  Aphrodito,  Coptic  Jkow;  mod.  Kom 
Ishgaw)  in  northern  Upper  Egypt,  which  have 
provided  rich  documentation  for  the  life  of  this 
community  from  the  5th  to  the  mid-8th  C.  The 
1905  find  comprised  mostly  6th-C.  material,  while 
that  of  1901  yielded  documents  of  the  Arab  pe- 
riod  ca. 680— 750.  Sìxth-century  Aphrodite  is  best 
known  for  its  archive  of  Dioskoros,  a  hellenized 
Coptic  lawyer  who  owned  literary  codices  and 
wrote  both  encomiastic  poetry  and  many  docu- 
ments.  The  later  material  embraces  retjuisitions, 
orders  (entagia),  correspondence  between  the  Arab 
governor  and  the  pagarches,  and  long,  detailed  tax 
record  books.  Palaeographically  these  documents 
display  a  preparatory  stage  of  the  minuscule.  The 
Aphrodite  papyri  are  dispersed  today  among  many 
museums  and  libraries.  Many  of  the  Coptic  pieces 
have  been  difficult  to  trace  and  remain  Iess  known 
than  the  Greek  (and  Arabic),  although  the  city 
was  bi-  and  trilingual.  Location  and  edition  of  the 


Coptic  Aphrodite  papyri  remains  a  major  desi- 
deratum.  Thanks  to  all  these  documents  we  can 
know  the  institutions  and  culture  of  this  city  in 
unparalleled  detail. 

ed.  J.  Maspero,  Papyrus  grecs  d'époque  bymntine,  3  vols. 
(Cairo  ign-16;  rp.  Milan  1973).  H.I.  Bell,  Greeh  Papyri  in 
the  British  Museum,  vols.  4-5  (London  1910-17;  rp.  Milan 
1973).  P.J.  Sijpesteijn,  The  Aphrodite  Papyri  in  the  University 
of  Michigan  Papyrus  Collection  (Zutphen,  Holland,  1977).  R. 
Pintaudi,  I  papiri  valicani  grecí  di  Aphrodito,  2  vols,  (Vatican 
1980). 

lit.  J.G.  Keenan,  “The  Aphrodite  Papyri  atid  Village 
Lif'e  in  Byzantine  Egypt,”ÄSAC  26  (1984)  5 1-63.  J.  Gascou, 
L,  MacCoull,  “Le  cadastre  d’Aphroditô,"  TM  10  (1987) 
103-58.  -L.S.B.MacC. 

APHTHARTODOCETISM  (from  ẃfŵproç,  “in- 
corruptible,”  and  SoKéw,  “to  seem’j,  a  form  of 
MoNOPHYsmsM;  the  doctrine  was  formulated  by 
Julian  of  Hauharnassos  after  his  flight  to  Al- 
exandria.  In  contrast  to  Severos  of  Antioch,  Ju- 
lian  denied  any  distinction  between  ousia  and  physis 
in  Christ  and  thus  saw  in  him  only  divine  sub- 
stance.  Accordingly,  he  asserted  that  Christ’s  flesh 
was  incorruptible  not  only  after  the  resurrection 
but  from  the  moment  of  conception — like  Adam’s 
flesh  hefore  the  Fall.  Christ’s  suffering  was  con- 
trary  to  the  nature  of  his  flesh  but  was  the  result 
of  a  miracle  and  due  to  his  will.  Julian  based  his 
soteriology  not  on  the  principle  of  man’s  similarity 
to  Christ  but  on  the  dissimilarity — Chrîst  was  in- 
corruptible  in  order  to  free  others  from  corrupti- 
bílity.  Thus,  he  distanced  Christ  from  tnankind 
even  further  than  other  Monophysites. 

Aphthartodocetism  was  criticized  by  the  Ortho- 
dox  (esp.  Leontios  of  Byzantium)  and  by  Mon- 
ophysites  (Severos  of  Antioch).  Fhe  teaching  spread 
in  the  East,  esp.  in  Egypt  where  Julian’s  friend 
Gaianos  propagated  it;  he  managed  temporarily 
to  seize  the  see  of  Alexandria  in  535;  thus  his 
supporters  were  called  Gaianitai,  Some  went  so 
far  as  to  assert  that  Christ’s  body  was  not  created, 
giving  them  the  sobriquet  ahtistetai  (Patr.  Timo- 
theos,  PG  86:440).  Late  in  his  life  Justinian  I  saw 
Aphthartodocetism  as  a  means  to  promote  unity 
among  his  subjects,  and  in  565  he  issued  a  now- 
lost  edict  supporting  its  teachings.  The  patriarch 
Eutychios  refused  to  sign  it  and  was  exíled,  but 
further  difficulty  was  prevented  by  the  emperor’s 
death. 

lit.  F.  Diekamp,  “Zum  Aphthartodoketenstreit,”  Theo- 
logische  Revue  26  (1927)  89—93.  M.  Jugie,  DTC  6  (1924) 
999-1023,  M.  Simonetti,  DPAC  2:16036  -T.E.G. 
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APHTHONIOS  ÇA<f>dóvi oç),  rhetorician  from 
Antioch  and  pupil  of  Libanios;  fi.  late  ^th  to 
beginning  of  5th  C.  Of  his  abundant  works  only 
a  textbook  of  exercises  (progymnasmata)  and  40 
fables  ( mythoi )  survive.  He  used  the  textbook  of 
Hermogenes  and  described  the  same  types  of 
exercises,  but  following  the  example  of  Theon 
(tst  C.)  reintroduced  the  psogos  (invective)  as  a 
genre  side  by  side  with  the  enromion.  Aphthonios 
was  popular  with  the  Byz.,  who  praised  his  clarity, 
contrasting  it  with  Hermogenes’  complexity; 
Tzetzes  ( Hist .  11.112-48)  evaluates  Aphthonios 
at  length,  emphasizing  his  use  of  examples.  The 
progymnasmata  are,  however,  treated  in  isolation 
and  not  integrated  with  other  aspects  of  rhetorical 
theory,  Used  for  the  teaching  of  rhetoric, 
Aphthonios’s  exercises  were  extensively  com- 
mented  upon  by  John  of  Sardis,  John  Geo- 
metres,  and  John  Doxopatres.  Eustathios  of 
Thessalonire  and  Thomas  Magistros  con- 
sidered  him  as  a  paradigm  of  Atticism. 

ed.  Progymnasmata,  ed.  H.  Rabe  (Leipzig  1926).  Eng.  tr. 
R.  Nadeau,  "The  Progymnasmata  of  Äphthonius,”  Speech 

Monographs  19  (1952)  264-85. 

lit.  Kustas,  Studies  22—26.  Rennedy,  Rhetoric.  59L  P. 
Schaefcr,  De  Aphthonio  sophúta  (Breslau  1854). 

-E.M.J.,  A.K. 

APICULTURE  (pLektcr(roKOfÀ,eía),  beekeeping, 
provided  the  major  source  of  sugar  in  the  Middle 

Ages;  Byz.  was  not  influenced  by  the  diffusion  of 
sugar  cane  in  the  territories  of  the  calíphate  (A.M. 
Watson,  Agricultural  Innovation  in  the  Early  Islamic 
World  [Cambridge  1983]  24—30).  Apiculture  also 
supplied  Byz.  with  wax  for  candles  and  with  the 
ingredients  of  medical  remedies  and  alcoholic 
beverages:  the  Slavic  (?)  word  for  honey  as  a 
drink,  in  the  form  medos  (cf.  mead),  was  known 
to  Prisros  of  Panion.  Ancient  traditions  of  api- 
culture  were  preserved  in  the  Gf.oponira,  which 
devoted  book  15  to  the  location  and  construction 
of  beehives,  the  behavior  of  bees,  and  the  har- 
vesting  of  honey.  Byz.  apiculture  stood  on  a  high 
level.  A  i2th-C.  Jewish  writer  from  northern 
France,  Samuel  ben  Meyr,  wrote  that  beekeeping 
in  “the  Greek  realm”  was  more  developed  than 
in  his  motherland  (S.  Rrauss,  Studien  zur  byzanti- 
nisch-jüdischen  Geschichte  [Vienna  1914]  113)- 
Beekeeping  is  mentioned  in  various  sources. 
The  vita  of  St.  Philaretos  the  Merciful  reports 
that  he  possessed  250  beehives  ( boutia ),  and  prak- 


tika  of  the  Palaiologan  era  show  that  peasants 
might  possess  as  many  as  30  beehives  ( melissia ;  cf. 
Lavra  2,  no. 91. III. 4).  A  special  tax  on  beehives, 
melissennomion,  was  levied,  and  a  special  name  for 
beekeeper,  melissourgos,  was  in  use.  The  gathering 
of  honey  from  wild  bees  is  mentioned  in  the  vita 
of  St.  I.azaros  of  Mt.  Galesios  and  illustrated  in 
the  Venice  Rynegetiha  of  pseudo-OppiAN  (Kádár, 
Zoological  / lluminations ,  pl.183,  1),  where  a  man  is 
shown  being  attacked  by  a  swarm  of  wild  bees  as 
he  raids  their  nest.  Ceramic  beehives  of  the  6th- 
7th  C.  have  been  found  at  several  sites  in  Greece. 

The  image  of  the  industrious  bee  was  frequent 
in  Byz.  literature;  thus  Neilos  of  Ankyra  (PG 
7g:i8oB)  calls  the  prophets  bees  and  Holy  Scrip- 
ture  their  beehive. 

lit.  Ph.  Koukoules,  “He  meIissokomia  para  Byzanti- 
nois,”  BZ  44  (1951)  347—57.  Rudakov,  Kul'tum  182. 

-A.K.,  A.C.,  J.W.N. 


APION  (’Arrtcüp),  an  Egyptian  family  of  large 
landowners  of  uncertain  origin.  Before  328  Au- 
relius  Apion  was  eparch  or  prefect  of  Egypt  ( PLRE 
1:82),  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  either  he  or 
Flavius  Strategius,  comes  and  praeses  of  the  The- 
baid  ín  349  (PLRE  1:858—59),  was  related  to  the 
family  that  came  to  prominence  in  the  late  ^th  C. 
Apion  I,  apo  hyparchon  in  497  (whose  identity  with 
Apio  Theodosius,  praeses  of  Arkadia  in  488,  can- 
not  be  proved),  served  under  the  command  of 
Areobindus  in  503.  He  fell  from  favor  in  510  but 
returned  to  court  under  Justin  I  and  in  518  be- 
came  praetorian  prefect.  His  son,  Flavius  Strate- 
gius,  was  comes  sacrarum  largitionum  from  535  to 
538  and  an  envoy  to  the  Persians  in  531;  Flavius’s 
son  Apion  II  was  consul  in  539,  but  by  548  or 
550  he  had  returned  to  Egypt  where  he  was 
subsequently  doux  of  Thebaid,  administrator  (pa - 
garches)  of  Arsinoë,  and  chief  of  the  curia  in 
Oxyrhynchus.  His  descendants  (attested  untíl  623) 
bore  high  titles  (patrikios,  honorary  consul)  and 
maintained  a  palace  near  the  Hippodrome  of 
Constantinople;  in  603  Pope  Gregory  I  the  Great 
advised  Apion  III  not  to  become  involved  in  po- 
litical  activity  (evidently  against  Phokas).  I’he  basis 
of  the  family  wealth  was  their  estate  (oikos)  in 
Ox yrh ynchus.  The  Apions  were  Monophysites 
undl  532  when  Apion  I  solemnly  abjured  that 
form  of  Christianity.  Gascou  rejects  Hardy’s  hy- 
pothesis  that  in  the  second  half  of  the  6th  C.  the 
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Apions  reverted  to  Monophysitism  and  retìred 

from  the  capital. 

lit.  J.  Gascou,  “Les  grands  domaines,  Ia  cìté  et  I’état  en 
Egypte  byzantine,”  TM  g  (1985)  61-75.  E-R-  Hardy,  The 
ÍMrçe  Eslates  of  Hyiantine  Egypt  (New  York  1931)  25—37. 
PLRE  2:1325.  A.C.  Johnson,  L.C.  West,  Bymntine  Egypt: 
Econtmic  Studies  (Princeton  1949)  50—55.  -A.K. 

APLERTON  {äir\.T)KTOv,  from  Lat.  applicatum),  iit. 
fortified  camp;  in  documents  of  the  ioth-i4th  C. 
the  term  designates  the  billeting  of  troops.  The 
privilege  granted  to  Ioannina  by  Andronikos  II 
in  1319  prohibited  the  billeting  ( apleheusaì )  of  a 
soldier  ( stratiotes )  in  the  house  of  a  cith.en  “against 
his  desire  and  will”  (MM  5:81.27—28).  In  some 
documents  the  term  aplekton  is  paired  wíth  mita- 
ton  (e.g.,  Lavra  1,  no.fi.23;  Koutloum.  no.  10.62), 
and  it  is  not  always  possible  to  understand  the 
distinction  between  the  two.  Since  a  chrysobull  of 
1086  speaks  of  “the  provisioning  and  aplehton  of 
an  army  heading  for  or  returning  from  war” 
(Lavra  1,  no. 48. 44— 45),  one  can  hypothesize  that 
aplehton  was  short-term  billetíng. 

lit.  M.  Bartusis,  “Statc  Demands  for  the  Billeting  of 
Soldiers  in  I.ate  Byzantium,"  ZRVI  26  (1987)  i2if. 

-A.K. 

APOCALYPSE  Ç ATTOKákvìpt,<;),  revelation,  a  genre 
of  Hebrew  and  Christian  literature  that  describes 
prophetic  visions  of  the  future.  Several  Hebrew 
books  (Enoch,  Baruch,  etc.)  belong  to  this  genre, 
and  among  the  Nag  Hammadi  texts  are  Apoca- 
lypses  ascribed  to  Peter,  Paul,  and  James.  The 
Apocalypse  included  in  the  New  Testament,  often 
called  the  Book  of  Revelation,  has  traditionally 
been  attributed  to  John  the  Apostle;  Eusebios  of 
Caesarea,  however,  doubted  its  authenticity,  and 
Amphilochios  of  Ikonion  confessed  that  most 
people  considered  it  spurious. 

From  the  beginning,  exegesis  of  John’s  Apoca- 
lypse  wras  tinged  with  eschatological  expectations 
of  the  end  of  the  wicked  world.  In  the  West,  this 
radical  interpretation  was  rejected  by  Augustine: 
according  to  him,  the  Apocalypse  gave  only  the 
general  outlines  of  future  history,  without  going 
into  detail;  in  the  East,  the  eschatological  inter- 
pretation  of  the  Apocalypse  was  abandoned  al- 
ready  by  Origen,  and  later  exegetcs  (Oiroumeni- 
os,  Andrew  of  Caesarea,  Arethas  of  Caesarea) 
avoided  the  concept  of  the  millennial  reign  of 
God  on  earth  before  the  Second  Coming  (pa- 


rousia).  After  Arethas,  creative  interpretation  of 
the  Apocalypse  carae  to  a  standstill, 

Among  later  apocryphai.  apocalypses  are  those 
ascribed  to  F.lijah,  Mary,  and  the  apostles  Thomas, 
John,  and  Bartholomew.  Some  apocalyptic 
prophecies  name  as  their  authors  nonbiblical  per- 
sonages:  they  deal  primarily  with  the  political 
future  of  Byz.  and  its  struggle  against  the  Sara- 
cens  (pseudo-METHonios  of  Patara,  Leo  ofCon- 
stantinopi.e)  as  w'ell  as  the  vision  of  sinners  pun- 
ished  in  Hell  (Anastasia). 

Apocalypse  Illustration.  Despite  the  consider- 
able  quantity  of  Byz.  apocalyptic  literature  treat- 
ing  the  end  of  the  empire,  only  one  text — the 
Oracle  of  Leo  VI — was  surely  illustrated.  How- 
ever,  biblical  apocalyptic  illustration  abounded, 
ranging  from  private  mortality  images  through 
the  Majestas  Domini  and  prophetic  Visions  to 
the  Last  Judgment.  Based  on  Old  Testament 
visions,  on  Matthew  19  and  24—25,  and  on  Ephrf.m 
the  Syrian,  it  almost  never  reflects  the  Apoca- 
lypse  of  St.  John.  Though  read,  and  in  three 
surviving  MSS  prefaced  with  an  author  portraît, 
John’s  Revelation  was  not  accepted  as  canonical 
until  the  i4th  C.  and  left  no  irnprint  on  the  Byz. 
liturgy.  Its  influence  was  peripheral,  botb  geo- 
graphically  (Egypt,  where  Revelation  was  ac- 
cepted  as  canonical,  and  Cappadocia,  home  of  the 
twTo  Byz.  commentators  on  Revelation)  and  in 
content,  as  art  reflects  commentaríes  and  magical 
texts  more  often  than  Revelation  itself.  In  Cap- 
padocia,  gth-C.  versions  of  the  Prophetic  Vision 
and  Last  Judgment  Ìnclude  the  24  Elders,  the  sea 
of  glass,  the  river  of  fire,  the  sea  vorniting  up  its 
dead,  and  the  angel  rolling  up  the  scroll  of  Heaven. 
Of  these  motifs,  only  the  sea  of  glass  is  unique  to 
John,  and  it  vanishes  by  the  loth  C.  The  other 
elements  continue  to  be  used,  but  all  reflect  mod- 
ifications  based  on  non-Johannine  sources,  such 
as  the  Eìders  who  carry  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
associated  with  them  in  magical  texts;  if  other 
elements  survive  in  Last  Judgment  representa- 
tions,  they  are  also  from  texts  other  than  John’s. 

lit.  Apohalyptik,  ed.  K.  Koch,  J.M.  Schmidt  (Darm- 
stadt  1982).  J.  Schmid,  “Die  griechischen  Apokalypse- 
Hommentare,”  Biblische  Zeitschnft  19  (1931)  228—54.  *’ ■ 
Podskalsky,  Byzantinische  Reichseschatologie  (Munich  1972) 
77—94.  P.  Alexander,  The  Bymntine  Apocalyptìc  Tradition 
(Berkeley  1985).  II.  Suermann,  Die  geschichtstheologische 
Reahtion  auf  die  einfallenden  Muslime  in  der  edessenischen  Apo- 
kalyplik  des  7.  jahrhunderts  (Frankf’urt  am  Main— New  York 
1985).  G.  Kretschmar,  Die  Offenbarung  des  Johannes.  Die 
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Geschichte  ihrer  Auslegung  im  r .  ] ahrUiusend  (Stuttgart  1985). 
Brenk,  Tmdilion  und  Neuerung.  G.  Míllet,  La  Daimatique  du 
Vatican.  Les  élus,  images  et  croyances  (Paris  1945).  N.  Thierry, 
“L’Apocalypse  de  Jean  et  l’iconographie  byzantine,”  in 
L’Apocalypse  de  Jean:  Traditions  exégéliques  et  iconographiques, 
HT-XUT  siècles  (Geneva  1979)  319-39. 

-J.I.,  A.W.C.,  A.K. 

APOCRYPHA  (àrrótcpytpa,  lit.  “concealed  or  re- 
jected  [books]”),  works  that  in  their  title,  form, 
and  contents  resemble  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  and  New  Testaments,  but  are  not  accepted 
ín  the  biblical  canon.  The  discussion  of  what  is 
canonical  and  what  is  apocryphal  Iasted  through 
the  4th  C.;  in  the  early  6th  C.,  a  cleric  in  southern 
Gau]  presented,  in  the  so-called  Decretum  Gela- 
sianum,  the  first  (incomplete)  list  of  apocrypha. 
The  Old  Testament  apocrypha  are  mostly  trans- 
lated  from  Hebrew;  among  those  that  underwent 
substantial  Christian  revision  are  the  Testaments  of 
the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  the  Martyrdom  and  Ascension 
of  Isaiah,  the  Testament  of  Solomon,  and  the  Sibyl- 
line  Oracles.  New  Testament  apocrypha  were 
more  varied.  They  can  be  categorized  as  apocry- 
phal  gospels,  acts,  letters,  and  apocalypses,  follow- 
ing  the  main  New  Testament  genres.  Some  of 
them  are  as  old  as  the  2nd  C.  and  probably  orig- 
inated  ín  (or  were  eventually  connected  by  their 
orthodox  opponents  with)  a  Gnostic  or  Mani- 
chaean  milieu.  Some  of  them  are  known  from 
papyri  fragments,  some  from  MSS  from  Nag 
Hammadl  Several  apocrypha  have  survived  only 
in  Oriental,  Latin,  and/or  Slavic  versions. 

Among  apocryphal  gospels  one  may  distin- 
guish,  besides  earlier  (primarily  Judaeo-Christian) 
texts,  those  dealing  with  the  childhood  of  Jesus 
(Protoevangelion  of  James,  the  Gospel  of 
Thomas,  the  story  of  Joseph  the  Carpenter— 
written  in  Greek  ca.400  but  known  only  in  Coptic 
and  Arabic  versions)  and  with  his  trial  and  exe- 
cution  (the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  various  texts 
on  Pontius  Pilate,  the  Coptic  gospel  of  Gamaliel). 
The  2nd-C.  Gospel  of  Peter  (known  to  Eusebios 
of  Caesarea)  tends  to  whitewash  Pìlate  and  to 
ímpose  the  guilt  for  Jesus’s  execution  fully  on  the 
Jews  and  Herod.  The  apocryphal  gospels  had  to 
satisfy  pious  curiosity  in  the  areas  where  canonical 
texts  were  reticent;  they  stimulated  imagery  in  art 
(e.g.,  Anastasis,  Dormition),  but  had  a  lesser 
irnpact  on  literature. 

The  case  of  apocryphal  acts  was  different.  Most 
are  associated  with  the  apostles  Peter  (esp.  the 


so-called  pseudo-Clementinae,  which  describe  his 
travels  and  preaching),  Paul,  Andrew,  John,  and 
Thomas;  the  story  of  the  apostle  Thaddeus 
emerges  in  the  legend  of  the  Mandylion — both 
in  the  letter  of  Abgar  and  in  the  Doctrine  of 
Addai  (written  in  Edessa  ca.400).  The  apocryphal 
acts  were  influenced  by  Greek  erotic  romances, 
with  their  journeys  to  exotic  regions,  themes  of 
separation  and  recognition,  and  mirabilia;  hagio- 
graphic  elements  are  also  very  strong— suffering, 
imprisonment,  and  martyrdom,  together  with  the 
resultant  mass  and  individual  conversions,  consti- 
tute  their  essence.  Church  leaders  judged  the 
apocryphal  acts  severely:  Amphilochios  of  íkon- 
ion  called  them  “diabolical  works”  (R.A.  Lipsius, 
Die  apohryphen  Apostelgeschichten  und  Apostellegen- 
den,  vol.  1  [Braunschweig  1883]  57),  while  Photios 
(Bibl.,  cod.  1  14)  says  that  the  acts  of  Peter,  John, 
Thomas,  Andrew,  and  Paul,  published  by  a  cer- 
tain  Leukios  (Lucius?)  Charinos,  originated  in  a 
heretical  milieu. 

The  original  apocryphal  acts  are  mostly  lost: 
from  the  Acts  of  Peter  only  fragments  survive, 
induding  the  description  of  his  martyrdom  under 
Nero;  Andrew’s  Acts  can  be  tentatively  restored 
on  the  basis  of  later  (partially  Western)  tradition; 
a  substantîal  part  of  John’s  Acts,  ending  with  his 
death  in  Ephesus,  is  known.  Signifìcant  sections 
of  the  Acts  of  Paul  have  been  discovered  in  papyri 
as  well  as  in  Latin  and  Oriental  translations;  the 
story  of  his  life  served  also  as  material  for  the  vita 
of  Therla.  The  Acts  of  Thomas  were  written  in 
Syriac,  probably  in  the  first  half  of  the  3rd  C.  in 
a  C.nostic  milieu.  They  are  the  only  apocryphal 
acts  to  survíve  in  full;  Greek,  I,atin,  Ethiopic,  and 
Armenian  revisions  of  them  are  also  preserved. 

Apocryphal  epistles  include  the  so-called  Epistle 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  Laodikeia,  a  4th-C.  compi- 
lation  from  Paul’s  epistles  that  is  sometimes  in- 
serted  in  Latin  Bible  MSS;  the  forged  correspon- 
dence  between  Paul  and  a  converted  Seneca  that 
was  already  known  to  Jerome;  a  third  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  Paul’s  refutation  of  the  Gnostic 
tenets,  that  was  eventually  inserted  in  the  Acts  of 
Paul;  the  Epistle  of  Titus  (Paul’s  dísciple)  on  the 
virtue  of  virginíty — probably  a  Spanish  work  of 
the  5th  C.;  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas;  the  Epistle 
of  James  on  Christ’s  teaching  after  his  resurrec- 
tion — a  text  of  Gnostic  character  (probably  of  the 
2nd  C,);  the  Epistle  of  apostles  reporting  their 
conversations  with  Jesus  after  his  resurrection — 
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the  text,  which  probably  originated  in  Asia  Minor 
ca.170,  survives  in  full  only  in  an  Ethiopic  trans- 
lation.  The  Epistle  to  the  AIexandrians  has  dis- 
appeared  without  a  trace.  The  genre  was  not 
developed  in  Byz.,  even  though  a  number  of 
hagiographic  and  homiletic  works  on  Barnabas, 
Titus,  and  other  apostles  appeared. 

The  apocryphal  apocalypses  were  also  unpop- 
ular  in  Byz.  The  genuine  Byz.  “apocalypses”  dealt 
wíth  the  political  situation  of  the  empire  more 
than  with  prophetic  vision  of  the  eschatological 
future  of  humankind. 

The  genre  of  apocrypha  was  more  widely  dif- 
fused  in  Slavic,  Caucasian,  and  Oriental  literature 
than  in  Byz.  It  was  esp.  important  for  the  elabo- 
ration  of  Bogomil  ideology  (see  Apocrypha,  Bo- 
gomil). 

ED.  and  tr.  The  Old  Testament  Pseudepìgrapha,  ed.  j. 
Charlesworth,  2  vols.  (Garden  City,  N.Y.,  1983—85).  New 
Testament  Apocrypha2,  ed.  R.  McL.  Wilson,  2  vols.  (London 
1973—74).  G/i  Apocrifi  del  Nuovo  Testamento,  ed.  M.  Erbetta, 
3  vols.  in  4  pts.  (Turin  1966—81).  Acta  apostolorum  apocrypha, 
ed.  R.A.  Lipsius,  M.  Bonnet,  2  vols.  in  3  pts.  (Leipzig  1891- 
1903). 

lit.  G.  Jossa,  “Gii  Apocrifi  del  Nuovo  Testamento,” 
Augustinianum  23  (1983)  19— 40.  R.L.  Schmidt,  üanontsche 
und  apocryphe  Evangelien  und  Apostelgeschichten  (Basel  1944). 
J.B.  Bauer,  Die  neutestamentlichen  Apohryphen  (Düsseldorf 
1968).  H.  Roester,  “Apocryphai  and  Canonical  Gospels,” 
HThR  73  (1980)  105-30.  A.F.J.  Rlijn,  “The  Apocryphal 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,”  ỲigChr  37  (1983)  193-gg.  F.  Bovon, 
M.  van  Esbroeck  et  a)„  Les  Actes  Apocryphes  des  apôtres  (Ge- 
neva  1981).  E.  Turdeanu,  Apocryphes  slaves  et  roumains  de 
l’Ancien  Testament  (Leiden  1981).  -J.I. 

APOCRYPHA,  BOGOMIL.  The  Bogomils,  in 
an  effort  to  justify  and  propagate  their  teachings, 
made  use  of  the  Slavonic  versions  of  several  early 
Greek  apocrypha,  among  them  The  Book  of  Bar- 
uch,  The  Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch,  and  The  Vision 
of  Jsaiah.  Only  one  apocryphal  work  is  known  to 
be  an  authentic  Bogomil  creation:  the  Jnterrogatio 
Johannìs  (or  Liber  Secretus,  i.e.,  “Secret  Book”), 
brought  to  Italy  ca.i  190  by  Nazarius,  the  bishop 
of  a  Cathar  community  in  Lombardy,  who  had 
obtained  it  from  a  high-ranking  Bogomil  in  Bul- 
garia.  It  is  a  dialogue  between  John  the  Evangelist 
and  Christ,  who  replies  to  his  disciple’s  questions 
about  the  origin  of  the  world,  Satan’s  power  over 
man  (whose  body  Satan  created),  and  the  end  of 
all  things.  Satan’s  final  defeat,  after  the  destruc- 
tion  of  this  world  by  fire,  shows  that  the  cosmo- 
logical  dualism  of  this  text  is  of  the  “moderate” 
variety.  The  importance  of  this  document  lies  in 


its  uniqueness:  no  other  known  work  stems  di- 
rectly  from  the  Bogomils.  It  survives  in  two  slightly 
different  Latin  versíons,  one  of  them  going  back 
to  a  document,  now  lost,  from  the  archives  of  the 
Inquisition  in  Carcassonne.  Whether  the  original 
was  Greek  or  Slavonic  is  uncertain. 

ed.  J.  Ivanov,  Bogomilshí  knigi  i  legendi  (Sofia  1925;  rp. 
1970).  Fr.  tr.,  idetn,  Livres  ei  légendes  hogomiles  (Paris  1976). 
Le  livre  secretdes  Cathares.  Interrogatio  lohannis ,  ed.  E.  Bozóky 
(Paris  1980),  with  Er.  tr. 

ut.  E.  Turdeanu,  “Apocryphes  bogomiles  et  apo- 
cryphes  pseudo-bogomiles,”  RHR  138(1950)  176-218. 

-D.O. 

APODEIPNON  (àTTÓSenrpoi’,  lit.  “after  supper”), 
compline,  the  liturgical  hour  that  completes  the 
monastic  day  with  prayer  for  a  tranquil  night  free 
from  sin  and  evil  dreams.  First  seen  in  the  Longer 
Rules  of  St.  Basil  the  Great  (PG  31U016A)  and 
possibly  originating  with  him,  apodeipnon  is  a  mo- 
nastic  duplication  of  vesfers,  which  had  formerly 
constituted  the  final  hour  of  the  day.  Psalm  90, 
cited  by  Basil,  is  always  central  to  the  apodeipnon 
ritual.  Byz.  apodeipnon  also  includes  other  psalms, 
the  doxology,  the  creed,  a  kanon,  the  trisagion, 
Our  Father,  troparia,  the  Kyrie  eieison  repeated 
40  times,  prayers,  a  rite  of  mutual  pardon,  and  a 
finaí  lítany.  In  the  Byz.  horologion,  there  are 
two  forms  of  apodeipnon:  the  mega  apodeipnon,  re- 
served  for  Lent  and  certain  vigils,  is  a  series  of 
three  offices,  each  with  its  own  introductory  and 
concluding  prayers,  while  the  mikron  apodeipnon  is 
an  abbreviated  version  comprising  select  elements 
of  the  mega  apodeipnon,  esp.  its  final  part.  Apodeip- 
non  was  unknown  to  the  cathedral  rite  of  Hagia 
Sophia  in  Constantinople  (see  Asmatire  Ako- 
louthia),  which  had  instead  an  evening  service 
called  pannychis  (see  Vigil);  cf.  Mateos,  Typicon 
2:285,  311. 

lit.  A.  Raes,  "Les  Compiies  dans  les  Rites  orientaux,” 
OrChrP  17  (1951)  133—45.  — K.F.  i . 

APO  EPARCHON  (àiró  è? Tápx<av),  or  apo  hypar - 
chon,  designation  of  a  former  prefect  as  well  as 
an  honorihc  title.  To  the  first  category  belonged 
people  like  the  apo  eparchon  poleos  Theodore,  a 
pardcipant  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon  (451),  and 
probably  another  Theodore,  a  7th-C.  “ apo  epar- 
chon  and  eparch  of  Italy”  (Zacos,  Seals  1,  no.2923). 
Unlike  these  high-ranking  officials,  ordinary  apo 
eparchon,  whose  numerous  seals  are  predomi- 
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nantly  of  the  7th  C.,  were  modest  dignitaries  often 
involved  in  the  supervision  of  state  workshops  or 
toll  collection;  others  were  notaries,  chartoularioi, 
droungarioi,  etc.  The  title  was  granted  to  various 
intellectuals  such  as  Zacharias,  physician  of  Tiber- 
ios  II;  the  historians  Evagrios  Scholastiros  and 
Menander  Protector;  and  Elias,  the  6th-C. 
commentator  on  Aristotle.  The  origin  of  the  title 
is  obscure — Justinian  1  refers  to  it  as  an  “ancient” 
one.  The  last  mention  is  in  the  late  gth-C.  Kleto- 
rologion  of  Philotheos,  in  whích  apo  eparchon  con- 
stituted  the  Iowest  grade  of  dignitaries. 

lit.  R.  Guiiland,  “L’apoéparque,”  BS  43  (1982)  30-44. 
Bury,  Adm.  System  2 3  f .  Jones,  LRE  1:5346  — A.K. 

APOGRAPHEUS  (ànoypa<t>evs),  fiscal  officiai  who 
seems  to  have  replaced  the  anagrapheus  in  the 
1 2th  C.  Zonaras  (Zon.  3:7370  relates  that  AIexios 
I  sent  to  “the  fields  and  villages”  apographeis  who 
introduced  some  fiscal  innovations.  Dölger  argues 
that  Zonaras  used  the  term  in  a  nontechnical 
sense,  but  in  1175  a  certain  Andronikos  Kanta- 
kouzenos  funcdoned  as  the  dowc  and  apographeus 
of  the  theme  of  Mylasa  and  Melanoudion,  The 
term  remained  in  use  through  the  i5th  C.  Some- 
times  apographeis  combined  their  duties  with  those 
of  thc  governor  (doux  or  hephale).  Their  signa- 
tures  are  found  on  various  praktika;  they  appor- 
tioned  the  posotes  of  paroihoi  and  land  to  the 
monasteries  ( Lavra  2,  no.97.1— 5)  or  conducted 
merismos  ( Lavra  3,  no.  165.31—  32).  Land  survey 
for  tax  purposes  was  called  apographe  or  more 
elaborately  apographihe  exisotes  kai  apohatastasis  (e.g., 
PanteL,  no.17.9) — it  involved  the  measurement  of 
land  and  the  assessment  of  taxes.  Apographeis  were 
usually  local  funcdonaries  (of  Thessalonike,  Lem- 
nos,  and  so  on);  an  act  of  1344  employs  the  term 
katholikos  apographeus  ( Docheiar no.23.22),  even 
though  the  individual,  John  Vatatzes,  is  known  as 
apographeus  of  Thessalonike  (PLP,  no.25 18). 

lit.  Dòìger,  Beiträge  88-90.  D.  AngeIov,  “K  vopro.su  o 
praviteljach  fem  v  Epirskom  despotate  i  Nikejskoj  imperii,” 
BS  12  (1951)  70L  Maksimovic,  ÀdminUlration  1 86-9 1 . 

-A.K. 

APOKAUKOS  Ç  AirÓKavKoç,  fem.  ’A  iroKav- 
KL<ra-a),  family  known  from  the  end  of  the  ìoth 
C.  Basil  Apokaukos  was  strategos  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesos  ca.990.  Two  other  strategoi  named  Apokau- 


kos  are  known  from  seals  (Davidson,  Minor  Objects, 

no.2764;  Schlumberger,  Sig.  363).  From  the  end 
of  the  i2th  C.  Apokaukoi  served  as  metropolitans 
in  the  region  of  Dyrrachion  and  Naupaktos  (see, 
e.g.,  Apokaukos,  John).  The  position  of  the  fam- 
ily  at  the  end  of  the  i3th  C.  is  far  from  clear: 
Gregoras  emphadcally  asserts  (Greg.  2:577.20- 
21,  585.5)  that  Alcxios  Apokaukos  betonged  to 
an  obscure  and  low-born  family  (see  Apokaukos, 
Alexios),  but  in  1277  a  certain  John  Apokaukos 
bore  the  high  title  of  sebastopanhypertatos  and  served, 
together  with  George  Akropolites  and  Theodore 
Mouzalon,  as  witness  to  Michael  VIII’s  treaty  with 
Venice  (MM  3:96.24).  A!exios  Apokaukos’s  high 
posidon  served  to  promote  the  careers  of  many 
of  his  reladves,  who  functioned  as  governors  of 
Thessalonike  and  Adrianople,  megas  droungarios, 
etc.  The  family  lost  its  posidon  after  1345,  evcn 
though  George  Apokaukos  was  an  archon  in  Con- 
stantinople  in  1403.  Another  Alexios  Apokaukos, 
a  painter  and  friend  ofjoseph  Bryennios,  settled 
in  Crete  after  1402.  Demetrios  Kyritzes  Apokau- 
kos  was  in  the  service  of  Mehmed  II  after  the  fall 
of  Constantinople. 

lit.  Polemis,  Doukm  101.  PLP,  nos.  1178—95.  -A.K. 

APOKAUKOS,  ALEXIOS,  megas  doux;  born  Bi- 
thynia  late  13Ü1  C.,  died  Constandnople  11/12 
July  1345  (for  date,  s ee  Kleinchroniken  2:263).  Born 
to  an  obscure  provincial  family,  Apokaukos 
amassed  great  wealth  as  a  tax  collector  and  (after 
1320)  as  superintendent  of  salt  works.  During  his 
early  career  he  was  a  protégé  of  John  (VI)  Kan- 
takouzenos.  When  Andronikos  III  rebelled 
against  his  grandfather  Andronikos  II  in  1321, 
Apokaukos,  who  was  also  domestikos  of  the  West, 
supported  the  young  emperor  and  was  rewarded 
with  the  post  of  parakoìmomenos.  After  Andronikos 
III  won  the  civil  war  in  1328,  Apokaukos  served 
the  new  government  as  mesazon.  When  Andro- 
nikos  died  (1341),  Apokaukos  turned  against  his 
former  patron  Kantakouzenos  and  supported  the 
regency  of  Anna  of  Savoy  and  Patr.  John  XIV 
Kalekas.  He  became  megas  doux,  in  command  of 
the  fleet;  as  eparch  of  Constandnople  he  repaired 
and  strengthened  the  Theodosian  walls.  The  re- 
gime  of  Apokaukos  was  backed  by  merchants  and 
sailors.  ThessaIonike,  as  a  relatively  independent 
trade  center,  was  an  important  base  of  support 
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Apükaukos,  Alexios,  Portrait  of  Apokaukos  as  donor 
in  a  manuscript  of  the  works  of  Hippokrates  (Paris  gr, 
2144,  fol.l  lr),  Bíbliothèque  Natìonaíe,  Parìs, 


for  hirn  (M.  Sjuzjumov,  VizVrem  28  [1968]  23^), 
and  hc  backed  the  Zealot  revolt  there.  According 
to  Kantakouzenos,  Apokaukos  ìnstituted  a  “reign 
of  terror”  in  the  capital,  arresting  wealthy  citizens 
and  confiscating  their  property;  the  famiiy  and 
followers  of  Kantakouzenos,  in  particular,  were 
targets  of  the  mob  violence  and  destruction.  Apo- 
kaukos  was  murdered  by  aristocratic  political  pris- 
oners  (archontes)  as  he  was  inspecting  construction 
of  a  new  prison. 

Apokaukos  built  a  íortress  on  the  Bosporos  at 
F.pibatai  and  may  have  founded  or  restored  a 
church  at  Selymbria  (S.  Eyice,  Byzantion  34  [1964] 
77-104;  O.  Feld,  Byiantion  37  [1967]  56-65).  He 
had  a  lively  interest  in  medicine.  He  commis- 
sioned  the  deluxe  MS  of  Hippocrates  (París,  B.N. 
gr.  2144)  that  includes  his  fme  portrait  (Spatha- 
rakis,  Portrait  148— 51 ,  figs.  96—97).  The  De  metho- 
do  medendi  of  John  Artouarios  is  dedicated  to 
Apokaukos. 


lit.  R.  Guitland,  “Études  de  civilisation  et  de  lìttérature 
byzantines,  I:  AIexios  Apocaucos,”  Renue  du  Lyonimìs  (iga  1) 
523—41.  Matschke,  Fortschritt  133—68.  PLP,  no.1180. 

-A.M.T. 

APOKAUKOS,  JOHN,  a  leading  clergyman  in 
the  independent  principality  of  Epiros;  born 
ca.i  155,  died  KozyIe  near  Arta  1233.  Apokaukos 
was  a  fellow  student  in  Constantinople  with  Man- 
uel  Sarantenos,  the  future  patriarch  at  Nicaea.  As 
a  deacon,  he  assisted  his  uncle,  Constantine  Man- 
asses,  metropolitan  of  Naupaktos.  In  1186  Apo- 
kaukos  is  attested  as  a  notary  at  the  patriarchate 
in  Constantinople  under  Patr.  Niketas  II  Moun- 
tanes  (1 186—89),  and  again  in  1193  (RegPatr,  fasc. 
3,no.ii25).  Metropolitan  of  Naupaktos  from  1199/ 
1200  to  1232  (L.  Stiernon,  REB  28  [1970]  305^, 
he  was,  like  Demetrios  Chomatenos  and  George 
Bardanes,  outspoken  in  support  of  Theodore 
Romnenos  Doukas  and  the  Epirot  church  in  the 
schism  with  Nicaea.  Apokaukos’s  letters  and  de- 
cisions,  like  those  of  Chomatenos,  are  of  central 
importance  for  the  legal  and  social  history  of  the 
period  (A.  Laiou,  FM  6  [1984]  275-323).  His 
writings,  which  show  him  to  be  less  knowledgeable 
in  the  law  and  less  exacting  in  its  application 
than  his  colleague  (M.Th.  Fögen  in  Cupido  Legum 
47— 7 1),  are  remarkable  for  their  clear  and  hu- 
morous  portrayals  of  daily  life  and  popular  cul- 
ture  (P.  Magdalino,  BS  48  [1987]  28—38).  He  died 
a  monk. 

ed.  N.A.  Bees,  "Unedierte  Schriftstücke  aus  der  Kanzlei 
des  Johannes  Apokaukos  des  Metropoliten  von  Naupaktos 
(in  Aetolien),”  BNJbb  21  (1971-74)  55-160.  M.Th.  Fögen, 
“F.in  hcisses  F.isen,”  RJ  2  (1983)  85-96. 

lit.  M.  Wellnhofer,  johannes  Apokaukos,  Metropolil  von 
Naupaktos  ìn  Aetolien  (c.i  1 55-1 233)  (Freising  1913).  Ma- 
crìdes,  “Rilling,  Asylum  &  Law.”  -R.J.M. 

APOKOMBION  (àrroKÓfxfìiov,  also  KÔp,ptt ov),  a 
purse  in  which  the  emperor  carried  coins  to  dis- 
tribute  on  feastdays.  The  term  is  derived  from 
the  word  kombos,  meaning  joint  or  knot  (e.g.,  Gre- 
gory  of  Nyssa,  PG  46:6696),  since  apokombia  were 
small  bags  ded  with  a  ribbon.  Sometimes  the  purse 
contained  only  one  nomisma  as  a  symbolic  gift  to 
a  poor  person  (Oikonomides,  Listes  181.9),  while 
apokombia  given  to  the  patriarch  might  hold  more 
than  100  litrai  of  gold  (De  cer.  182.8—1  1).  A  ìoth- 
C.  ceremonial  book  (De  cer.  76.22-23)  describes 
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how  the  emperor  took  the  apokvmbion  from  the 
praipositos  and  placed  it  on  the  holy  altar.  Repre- 
sentations  of  the  apokombion  are  found  in  the 
mosaic  panels  in  Hagia  Sophia,  Constantinople, 
depicting  Emp.  Constantine  IX  Monomachos  (N. 
Oikonomides,  REB  36  [1978]  220)  and  John  II 
Romnenos. 

ut.  Treiünger,  Haiseridee  154.  -A.K. 

APOKRISIARIOS  (àn-ORpiorápioç,  Lat.  respon- 
salis),  in  its  ecclesiastical  sense,  the  messenger  or 
representative  of  a  bìshop  or  hegoumenos  in  deal- 
ings  with  higher  authorities.  The  institution  ex- 
isted  in  the  5th  C.,  but  was  first  systematically 
established  by  Justinian  I  to  prevent  the  heads  of 
churches  from  neglecting  the  care  and  wasting 
the  resources  of  their  flocks  in  prolonged  or 
frequent  absences  ( Cod.Just .  I.3;  nov.6.2— 3; 

nov.  123.25).  Apohrisiaríoi  were  received  by  patrí- 
archs  and  metropolitans  from  their  respective 
subordinates,  but  the  chief  function  of  apokmiarìoi 
was  to  represent  provincial  churches  at  the  im- 
perial  court.  The  most  important  patriarchal,  ar- 
chiepiscopal,  and  metropolitan  sees  maintained 
resident  apohriúarioi  in  Constantinople.  Among 
famous  churchmen  who  served  as  apohrisiarioì  were 
Pope  Gregory  I  the  Grf.at,  who  represented  the 
Roman  church  at  the  imperial  court  (ca.578— 86), 
and  Demetrios  Chomatenos,  who  represented  the 
see  of  Ohrid  at  the  patriarchate  at  the  end  of  the 
i2th  C.  (For  apokrisiarios  as  a  term  for  diplomat, 
see  Ambassadors.) 

lit.  Beck,  Kirche  103.  J.  Pargoire,  DACL  1.2:2537—55. 
A.  Emereau,  “Apocrisiaires  et  apocrisiariat,”  and  “Les  apo- 
crisiaires  en  Orient,”  EO  17  (1914)  289-97,  ó42“48- 

— P.M. 

APOLLINARIS,  or  Apollinarios,  bishop  of  Lao- 
dikeia  (from  ca.360),  theologian;  born  Laodikeia 
ca.310,  died  ca.390.  A  friend  of  Athanasios  of 
Alexandria,  Apollinaris  polemicized  against  Ari- 
us  and  Diodoros  of  Tarsos  and  elaborated  a 
Christology  stressing  the  divine  element  in  Christ; 
he  taught  that  in  Christ  the  human  soul  was 
replaced  by  the  I.ogos.  I.ater  Apollinaris  revised 
his  views  and  proposed  that  Christ  had  a  human 
body  and  soul,  but  “heavenly  nous”  (reason).  At 
first  accepted  as  orthodox,  Apollinaris  played  the 
role  of  Athanasios’s  successor,  but  then  became 
embroiled  with  Basil  the  Great.  At  the  Counci) 


of  Constantinople  in  381  his  teachings  were 
condemned;  he  was  eventually  proclaimed  a 
precursor  of  Monophysitism  and  a  heretic, 
and  his  works  were  destroyed  or  preserved  under 
wrong  names  (E.  Cattaneo,  Trois  hométies  pseudo- 
chrysostomiennes  sur  la  Pâpue  comme  oeuirre  d’Apollinaire 
de  Laodicée  [Paris  1981]).  Jf.rome,  who  attended 
the  lectures  of  Apollinaris  in  Antioch  (P.  Jay, 
REAug  20  [1974I  36-41),  knew  his  exegetic  works 
on  the  Bible,  but  found  them  inadequate.  Ac- 
cording  to  Sozomenos  (Sozom.,  HE  5.18.3—4) 
Apollinaris  tried  to  replace  Homer  with  a  work 
in  epic  verse  on  the  antiquities  of  the  Hebrews  in 
24  parts,  in  which  he  presented  biblical  history 
from  Creation  to  the  reign  of  Saul;  he  imitated 
Pindar,  Euripides,  and  Menander  in  writing  on 
themes  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Apollinaris  also 
wrote  hymns  for  church  services  as  well  as  songs 
in  praise  of  God  to  be  recited  at  work  and  play 
(Sozom.,  HE  6.25.4—5).  According  to  Sokrates 
(Sokr.,  HE  3.16)  he  recast  the  New  Testament  in 
the  form  of  Platonic  dialogues,  none  of  which  has 
survived.  Attribudon  to  Apollinaris  of  a  hexame- 
ter  paraphrase  of  the  Psalms  (ed.  A.  Ludwich 
[Leipzig  1912])  is  questionable. 

ed.  H.  Lìetzmann,  Apollinaris  von  Laodicea  und  seine  Schule 
(Tübingen  1904).  CPG,  nos.  3645-3700. 

lit,  E.  Mühlenberg,  Apoliìnaris  von  Laodìcea  (Göttingen 
1969).  C.E.  Raven,  Apollinarianism  (Cambridge  1923).  A. 
Tuilier,  “Le  sens  de  i’ApoIlinarisme  dans  lcs  controvcrses 
théologiques  du  IVe  siède,”  StP  13  (1975)  295- 3°5-  E- 
Cattaneo,  “Ii  Cristo  ‘uomo  celeste’  secondo  Apollinare  di 
Laodicea,"  Rivista  di  storia  e  letteratura  religiosa  ig  (1983) 
415-19.  A.K. 

APOLLO,  Greek  god  of  the  sun,  music,  truth, 
and  healing.  His  embodiment  of  the  divinity  of 
the  sun  (Helios,  Sol  Invictus)  caused  his  ven- 
eration  to  continue  into  late  andquity,  as  seen  in 
Constantine  I’s  solar  piety  (Panegyrici  Latini 
7.177.10,  a.321)  and  the  4th-C.  statues  idendfied 
as  Apollo  (G.  Mansuelli,  FelRav  127-30  [1984/5] 
291-95;  the  anecdote  of  thc  statue  of  Apollo 
brought  by  Constandne  from  Troy  in  Malal. 
320.10-13).  As  late  as  529,  Benedict  of  Nursia 
tried  to  stamp  out  the  worship  of  Apollo  ín  the 
vicinity  of  Montecassino  (Grégoire  le  Grand:  Dia- 
logues,  ed.  A.  de  Vogüé  [Paris  1979]  2:166-69). 
Since  Apollo’s  oracle  at  Delphi  was  the  most  fa- 
mous  in  andquity  until  its  suppression  by  Theo- 
dosios  I  in  392,  Byz.  legend  sought  to  attribute  to 
ìt  prophecies  of  the  coming  of  Christ.  A  I2th-C. 
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historian  (Cedr.  1:532.4—10)  reiates  the  oracle’s 
sad  response  to  Julian’s  emissary  Oribasios  just 
before  his  Persian  expedition,  while  the  vitae  of 
Ariemios  and  other  texts  preserve  Apollo’s 
prophecy  of  Christ’s  divinity  and  sufferings  (A. 
von  Premerstein  in  Eis  mnenien  Spyridonos  Lamprou 
[Athens  1935]  185-89;  J.  Bídez,  BZ  11  [1902] 
392).  Three  statues  of  Apollo  still  standing  in  the 
Baths  of  Zeuxippos  in  Constantinople  were  de- 
scribed  in  epigrams  by  Christodoros  of  Roptos 
ìn  the  late  gth  C.  The  Delphic  tripod  is  depicted 
in  MS  illustrations  of  the  scholia  of  pseudo-NoNNOS 
of  Panopolis  on  the  homilies  of  Gregory  of 
Nazianzos,  while  Apollo  and  Daphne  appear  in 
an  Antioch  mosaic  and  in  numerous  ivory  carv- 
ings,  The  latter  myth  furnished  a  subject  to  Byz. 
writers  from  Diosroros  of  Aphrodito  to  Kin- 
namos.  George  Gemîstos  Plethon  included  a  hymn 
to  Apollo  in  his  Lam,  hailing  him  as  the  lord  of 
justice  and  homonoia,  inspírer  of  love  of  divine 
beauty  (Alexandre,  Piéthon  208). 

lit.  D.  Detschew,  RAC  1:5286  Weítzmann,  Gr.  Mylh. 
64?.  C.M.  Woodhouse,  George  Gemistos  Plethon:  The  Last  of 
the  Hdlenes  ( Oxí'ord  1986)348—51.  -L.S.B.MacC. 

APOLLONIA  (‘ArrcAÂítìŵí).  Called  Sozousa  in 
late  antiquitv.  Apollonia  was  one  of  the  five  Greek 
colonies  of  the  Cyrenaican  Pentapolis.  A  bishop 
from  the  city  ís  first  recorded  at  the  Synod  of 
Seieukeia  in  Isauria  in  359.  During  the  ^th  and 
early  p.th  C.  repairs  were  made  to  the  city’s  forti- 
ftcatíons  in  rcsponse  to  raids  by  the  Austuriam 
(see  Mauri).  In  the  late  jth  and  early  6th  C, 
Apollonia  appears  to  have  become  the  capital  of 
Libya  Pentapolis.  To  the  same  period  belongs  the 
construction  of  the  east  church  and  triconch  ba- 
silica  and  the  refurbishing  of  the  baths  originalìy 
built  in  the  4Ü1  C.  to  replace  those  perhaps  dam- 
aged  in  the  earthquake  of  365.  The  first  half  of 
the  6th  C.  saw  the  construction  of  the  central  and 
west  churches  and  the  so-called  Palace  of  the  Dux, 
recently  argued  by  Ellis  ( infra )  to  be  the  house  of 
a  local  illustris.  The  east  church  was  also  remod- 
eled  and  further  repairs  were  made  to  the  forti- 
fications.  Apart  from  later  additions  to  the  Palace 
of  the  Dux  and  urban  defenses,  nothìng  is  known 
of  the  city’s  later  history  down  to  the  Arab  inva- 
sion  of  642,  soon  after  which  urban  life  at  Apol- 
lonia  ceased. 

lit  R.G.  Goodchild.  J.G.  Pedley,  D.  White,  Apollonm. 
the  Pon  0f  Cyrme,  Excavations  by  the  Uninerúty  of  Mtchigan. 


iŷóy—iŷój,  ed.  J.H.  Humphrey  (Tripoli  1976).  S.  EIlis, 
“The  Palace  of  the  Dux  at  Apollonia  atid  Related  Houses," 

irt  Cyrenaica  in  Antiçuity,  ed.  G.  Barfcer,  J.  Lloyd,  and  J. 
Reynolds  (Oxford  1983)  15-25.  A.  Laronde,  “Apollonia 
de  Cvrénaíquc  et  son  histoire,"  CRAl  (1985)  93—1 15. 

-R.B.H. 

AFOLLONIAS  (’Aa-oAÀtuutáç,  anc.  Apollonia  ad 
Rhyndacum,  mod.  Apolyont),  city  iri  Bìthyma  sit- 
uated  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name.  Apollonias 
appears  in  history  in  the  8th— 9th  C.  as  a  strong 
fortress;  it  was  a  refuge  for  the  deposed  emperor 
Tiberios  II  and  a  place  of  exile  for  Theodore  of 
Stoudios,  Ajxiilonias  was  bricfly  taken  by  the  Turks 
in  1093,  recaptured  by  Alexios  I,  then  attacked 
again  in  1113.  Apollonias  then  remained  Byz. 
until  the  early  i^th  C.,  except  for  a  Latin  occu- 
pation  in  1204—05.  Apoìlonìas  was  a  suffragan 
bishopricof  Niromedeia;  itderived  strength  from 
its  protected  location  and  its  walls,  who.se  style 
indicates  construction  in  the  7th/8th  C.  with  re- 
buílding  in  the  i2th.  An  adjacent  island  contains 
a  church,  apparently  of  the  gth  C.,  buîlt  on  a 
novel  variation  of  the  inscribed  cross  plan.  íi  i*.r:s 
probably  the  monastery  from  which  Arseneos 
Autoreianos  w'as  called  to  the  patriarr tuuc  m 
1 254- 

lit.  Hasluck,  Cyticm  68-73.  C,  Mango,  “The  Monastery 
of  St.  Constantine  on  Lake  Apolyont,"  DOP  33  (1979)  329- 
33.  Foss-Winficld,  Fortificatiom  139.  — C.F. 

APOLLONIOS  OF  TYANA  (in  Cappadocia),  pa- 
gan  wonder-worker  and  Neopythagorean  philos- 
opher  of  the  ist  C.,  whose  reputation  survived 
well  ìnto  the  Byz.  era.  His  legendary  biography, 
written  by  Philostratos  after  217,  reflects  the  cos- 
mopolitan  worldview  of  the  Roman  Empire,  mak- 
ing  Apollonios  travel  to  Babylon,  India,  Egypt, 
Ethiopia,  and  the  Pillars  of  Herakles.  The  cult  of 
Apollonios,  who  was  considered  a  magîcian  and 
miraculous  healer,  was  promoted  esp.  in  the  grd 
C.,  and  he  came  to  be  regarded  by  pagans  as  a 
rival  to  Moses  and  Christ.  Sosianos  Hierofeles  of 
Nikomedeia  (ca.307)  argued  that  Apollonios  was 
a  greater  worker  of  miracles  than  Jesus;  Apoilon- 
ios  was  also  praised  by  Flavianus  Nicomachus  and 
in  the  Historia  Augusta.  His  image  appears  on 
coNTORNiATES.  Eusebios  of  Caesarea  (PC*  22:795- 
868)  wrote  a  response  ca.312  to  the  claims  of 
Hierokies,  denouncing  Apollonios  as  a  charlatan 
who  was  perhaps  in  league  with  evil  spirits.  None- 
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theless,  the  Christian  world  was  slow  to  reject  the 
cult  of  Apollonios.  Until  the  i2th  C.  Byz.  authors 
(Malalas,  Redrenos,  Tzetzes)  mention  him  in  fa- 
vorable  íight,  remembering  his  power  to  tame 
snakes  and  scorpions  and  describing  the  talismans 
erected  by  Apollonios  in  various  cities  to  ward  off 
fierce  animals,  noxious  insects  such  as  mosquitoes, 
and  natural  disasters.  Whereas  some  Christian 
writers  (e.g.,  the  hagiographers  of  St.  Therla  and 
Anastasios  of  Sinai)  denied  the  ability  of  Apol- 
lonios  to  work  genuine  miracles,  for  others  he 
was  a  semi-Christìan  prophet.  It  is  possibie  that  a 
saint  Balinas,  known  from  a  Greek  prayer,  may 
represent  a  transformation  of  Apollonios  (Speyer, 
infra  63). 

source.  Philostratus:  The  Life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  ed. 
F.C.  Conybeare,  2  vols.  (London-New  York  1912;  vol.  1 
rp.  1917,  1927,  vol.  2  rp.  1921)  with  Eng.  tr. 

lit.  W.  Speyer,  “Zum  Bild  des  Apollonios  von  Tyana 
bei  Heiden  und  Christen, ”  JbAChr  17  (1974)  47-63.  W. 
Dulière,  “Protection  permanente  contre  des  anímaux  nui- 
sibles  assurée  par  Apollonius  de  Tyane  dans  Byzance  et 
Antíoche,”  BZ  63  (1970)  247-77.  C.P,  Jones,  “An  F.pigram 
on  Apollonius  of  Tyana JHS  too  (1980)  190-94. 

-A.K.,  A.M.T. 

APOLLONIOS  OF  TYRE,  hero  of  a  nove!  dis- 
seminated  throughout  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  extant  Latin  version  dates  from  the  6th  C. 
Whether  the  original  was  written  in  Latin  or  Greek 
has  been  inconclusively  debated.  Certainly  the 
plot  presents  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
Greek  romance  of  the  2nd  or  3rd  C.:  separations, 
false  deaths,  violent  storms,  a  happy  ending,  etc. 
Two  versions  in  medieval  vernacular  Greek  exist: 
one,  in  852  unrhymed  political  verses,  based  on  a 
Tuscan  reworking  of  the  Latin  and  dated  to  the 
i4th  C.;  and  another,  in  1,894  rhymed  political 
verses,  a  free  adaptation  of  the  Istona  d’Apollonio 
de  Tiro  of  the  Florentine  Antonio  Pucci  (ca.1310- 
80)  and  dated  to  the  late  ijth  C.  Despite  a  veneer 
of  Byz.  piety  and  the  Italian  intermediaries,  the 
world  in  both  cases  remains  that  of  late  antiquity. 

f.d.  Lat.— Historia  Apollonü  Regis  Tyrii,  ed.  G.A.A.  Kor- 
tekaas  (Groningeu  1984).  Greek— (1)  Narralio  neograeca 
Apollonii  Tyrii,  ed.  A.A.P.  Janssen  (Nijmegen  1954);  (2) 
Venice  1534;  rp.  1805. 

lit.  Beck,  Volksliteratur  135—38.  -E.M.J.,  M.J.J. 

APOLLONOS  ANO  PAPYRI,  documents  discov- 
ered  by  French  excavations  in  a  jar  at  Edfu  in 
192 1  -22,  comprisíng  the  bilingual  archives  of  the 


Apollinopolite  pagarches  Papas  from  ca.648  to 
ca.708.  R.  Rémondon  published  104  Greek  doc- 
uments  in  1953,  but  the  Coptic  pieces  are  stíll 
being  edited.  The  Greek  documents  ínclude  offi- 
cial  letters  and  orders  from  the  Arab  governor, 
memoranda  from  the  topoteretes,  requisitions  of 
men  and  supplies  for  the  cursus  (expeditions  against 
Constantinople),  lawsuits,  tax  records,  contracts, 
accounts,  lists  of  goods,  and  private  letters.  The 
competence  of  the  Arab  emir’s  Greek-speaking 
chancery  is  apparent,  as  is  the  problem  of  fugì- 
tives  and  their  tax  responsibility  in  their  origo. 
The  language  of  the  documents  displays  the  rich- 
ness  of  ofhcial  terminology  that  lived  on  in  both 
Greek  and  Coptìc  long  after  attempted  arabici- 
zation  of  the  chancery.  These  documents,  along 
w'ith  the  8th-C.  Aphrodite  papyri,  furnish  a  richly 
detailed  picture  of  local  administration  in  Egypt 
as  ìt  was  carried  on  by  Christian  officials  still  in 
responsible  positions  after  642. 

ED.  R.  Rémondon,  Papyrus  grecs  d’Apollônos  Anô  (Cairo 
1953).  L.S.B.  MacCoull,  “The  Coptic  Papyri  from  Apol- 
lonos  Ano,"  Proceedings  of  the  XVII!  ìnternational  Congress  of 
Papyrology ,  vol.  2  (Athens  1988)  141-60. 

LiT.  J.  Gascou,  “Papyrus  grecs  inédits  d’Apollônos  Anô,” 
in  Hommages  à  la  mémoire  de  Serge  Sauneron ,  voI.  2  (Ciaìro 
ig7g)  25-34.  J-  Gascou,  K.A.  Worp,  “Problèmes  de  docu- 
mentation  apollinopolite,”  ZPapEpig  49  (1982)  83—95. 

-L.S,BVMacC. 

APOLOGY  (àr rokoyía),  speech  of  defense  or  self- 
defense  such  as  Plato’s  Apology  of  Socrates.  The 

term  was  esp.  applied  to  the  speeches  of  martyrs 
in  defense  of  the  Christian  faith:  thus,  Eusebios 
of  Caesarea  (Eusebios,  HE  5.21.4)  relates  that  the 
martyr  Apollonios  gave  “the  most  rational  apol- 
ogy’’  before  the  senate.  The  apology  of  Justin 
Martyr  (2nd  C.)  is  the  first  example  preserved  of 
this  genre.  The  earliest  apologies  were  dírected 
against  the  misconceptions  of  Christianity  held  by 
pagans  and  Jews.  As  Christianity  gathered  mo- 
mentum,  the  apology  acquired  the  character  of 
poLEMic  rather  than  defense:  Athanasios  of  Al- 
exandria  used  this  title  for  the  defense  of  his 
escape,  for  his  apology  addressed  to  Emp.  Con- 
stantius  II,  and  for  his  Apologetikos  against  the 
Arians.  The  conventional  term  “apologists”  has 
been  introduced  by  scholars  to  designate  Chris- 
tian  writers  of  the  2nd— ^th  C.  who  both  defended 
Christianity  and  refuted  pagan  or  Jewish  views. 
After  the  final  victory  of  Christianity  the  term  was 
rarely  used:  Anastasios  of  Sinai  wrote  a  Tomos 
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apologe.tik.os.  As  late  as  the  igth  C.,  however,  An- 
drew  Chrysoberges  addressed  an  apology  to  Bes- 
sarion  dedicated  to  the  PaSamite  question  (Beck, 
Ktrche  743). 

In  a  secular  sense  apology  referred  to  a  literary 
genre  of  self-defense  (e.g.,  Arethas  of  Caesarea 
wrote  an  apology  to  explaín  his  political  position), 
a  judicial  deíense  (Ecloga  17.3,  ed.  Burgrnann 
p. 226. 777),  or — in  the  field  of  diplomacy — a  re- 
buttal  of  importunate  claims  (De,  adm.  imp.  13.21), 

-A.K.,  E.M.J. 

APOLYSIS.  See  Dismissal. 


APOPHTHEGMAT A  PATRUM  (“Sayings  of  the 
Fathers”),  the  anecdotes  and  rnaxíms  of  the  Egyp- 
tian  desert  FATHF.RS,  preserved  in  various  collec- 
tions  and  languages.  The  core  anthology  is  the 
alphabetic  one  (organîzed  by  speaker’s  name) 
compîled  in  the  gtii  or  6th  C.,  perhaps  by  ad- 
mirers  of  a  certain  Poimen  who  ís  disproportion- 
ately  well  represented.  This  collection  is  supple- 
mented  by  a  group  of  400  anonymous  sayings. 
They  are  written  in  simple  language  and  offer 
practical  advice  on  problems  faced  by  cenobitic 
monks  and  hermits.  Some  sayings  inculcate  ex- 
treme  asceticism  and  reflect  an  antípathy  toward 
book-iearning  and  women,  while  others  are  im- 
bued  with  a  common-sense  attitude  toward  the 
rígorous  life  of  the  anchorite.  They  may  be  viewed, 
in  part,  as  conscious  Christian  rivals  to  the  many 
anthologies  of  maxims  of  pagan  thinkers,  whìle 
unconsciously  providing  one  of  the  most  fascinat- 
ing  sources  of  social  and  intellectual  life  in  the 
late  Rornan  period.  Latin  translations  survive  of 
four  different  collections,  along  with  Arabic,  Cop 
tic,  Syriac,  Armenian,  and  Church  Slavonic  ver- 
sions. 

On  the  basis  oi  two  miniatures  in  the  Sacra 
Parallela,  K.  Weitzmann  suggested  that  some 
MSS  of  the  Apophthegmata  were  richly  íllustrated 
(Weitzmann,  Sacra  Parallela  250,  262). 

ed.  Alphabetic  collection — PC  65:71—440.  Eng.  tr.  8. 
Ward,  The  Desert  Christian.  Sayings  of  the  Desert  Fathers:  The 
Alphabetical  Colleclion  (New  York  1980).  Anonymous — ed. 
F.  Nau,  “Histoires  des  solitaires  Égyptiens,”  ROC  12  (1907) 
43-69,  171-89,  393-413;  (1908)  47-66,  266-97;  14 

(1909)  357-79;  17  (1912)  20.4-11,  294-301;  18  (1913) 
>37-46.  Partijl  Eng.  Lr.  B.  Ward,  The  Wisdom  oj  Ihe  Desert 
Fathers:  Apophtheginata  Datrumfrom  the  Anonymous  Series  (Ox- 


LiT.  J.C.  Cuy,  Recherches  sur  ìa  tradition  greajue  áes 

Apophthegmata  Patrum  (Brussds  1962).  L.  Regnauit,  Lespères 
du  désert  à  traoers  leurs  apophtegmes  (Sablé-sur-Sarthe  1987). 

. B.B.,  A.C. 

APOROS  (ÔTropoç,  “without  means”),  terrn  with 
several  related  meanings,  all  cierived  from  the 
general  meaning  “lacking  sufficient  resources”; 
the  F'armer’s  Law  (par.  14)  mentions  aporoi  farm- 
ers,  incapable  of  working  all  their  land,  who  con- 
tract  with  another  party  to  cultivate  a  portion  of 
ît.  As  an  economic  term,  aporoi  normally  desig- 
nates  the  destitute,  such  as  a  widow  left  impov- 
erished  by  her  husband’s  death  ( Ecloga  2:7),  and 
can  serve  to  distinguish  them  from  the  working 
poor  (Zepos,  Jus  1  ;2 16. 1 7).  The  term  also  denotes 
iüdividuals  unable  to  fulfill  some  legal  or  social 
obligation;  here  it  does  not  refer  specifically  to 
poverty,  although  it  stiîi  normally  encompasscs 
economically  marginal  elements  of  the  pcp;U.:- 
tion.  An  aporos  thief  is  one  who  cannot  provuJe 
the  legally  mandated  twofold  restitution  of  stolen 
property  ( Ecloga  17:11),  an  aporos  captive  is  one 
unable  to  provide  reimbursement  for  his  ransom 
(Ecioga  8:2).  The  De  ceremoniis  ( De  cer.  636.1)  con- 
trasts  poor  soldiers  who  can  still  meet  their  obii- 
gations  for  military  service  with  ex aporoi,  who  can- 

:  :::  :::  y  SOUrCCS,  apOfOs  ÌS  3  Jì }  llieCÌ  ÎO. 

::::::::::::  âted,  Or  UllCulticated  lailtl 
(Tnnchera,  Syüabus ,  nos.  5.10,  14)  or  (2)  indi 
viduals  who  iack  land  to  cultivate  (Lavra  2,  no.31. 
I.  55;  3,  no.  136. 166).  In  this  context,  aporos  may 
also  designate  those  who  for  some  reason  are 
unable  to  work. 

LiT.  Litavrin,  VizObscestvo  nyf',  215.  R.  Morris,  “The 
Powerfu!  and  the  Poor  in  Tenth-Century  Byzantìum,”  Past 
and  Present  73  (1976)  3-27.  -A.j.C. 

APOSTLES  (àiróarohoí,  lit.  “envoys”),  term  ap- 
plied  primarily  to  thc  12  disciplcs  of  jcsus.  Tíie 
synoptic  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  New  Testament 
iist  the  apostles  with  slight  variations  that  caused 
difficulties  for  theologians:  John  Chrysostom  (PG 
57:3800  noticed  contradicdons  between  the  lists 
in  Mark’s  and  Luke’s  Gospels.  Simon-PETER  is 
always  at  the  head  of  the  Twelve;  he  is  followed 
by  Andrew,  James,  or  John;  then  în  all  lists  are 
Philip,  Bartholomew,  Thomas,  Matthew  the 
tax-collector,  and  James,  son  of  Alpheus;  Thad- 
deus,  Simon  the  Canaanite,  Simon  the  Zealot,  and 
Jude,  brother  of  James,  do  not  occur  in  all  lists; 
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at  the  end  of  the  list  ís  Judas  íscariot  who,  after 

his  treachery,  was  replaced  by  Matthias.  Paul  is 
also  called  an  apostle,  although  usually  distin- 
guished  from  the  Twelve.  The  title  was  extended 
to  other  personages  (esp.  the  Seventy  Teachers, 
the  successors  of  the  Twelve),  to  Thekla,  and  to 
Constantine  I  the  Great;  the  terrn  was  further 
applied  to  priests,  bishops,  and  esp.  to  the  pope, 
the  holder  of  the  “apostolic  see.” 

Tradition  stressed  the  humble  origin  and  lowly 
professions  of  the  Twe!ve:  Chrysostom  calculates 
that  four  were  fishermen  anci  two,  tax  collectors, 
and  emphasi/es  that  their  leader  was  iliiterate  (PG 
57:381.7—12).  Nevertheless,  they  were  “trumpets 
of  the  Spirit”  (Tarasios,  PG  98.1437B),  prophets, 
and  performers  of  miracles.  They  were  held  to 
be  administrators  of  the  church,  legislators  who 
created  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  the  au- 
thors  of  scriptural  writings,  and  itinerant  teachers 
of  Christian  truth.  The  Byz.  compiled  various 
brief  indìces  to  all  apostles  (attributed  to  Epi- 
phanios,  Dorotheos,  and  Hippolytos),  but  Byz. 
ahocryfhal,  hagiographical,  and  homiletic  texts 
are  devo tcd  to  individual  apostles,  rather  th.:  =  : 
tp.  Nevertheless,  Symeon  Metaphrastfn 
:  :c  poem  in  dodecasyllables  :n 
the  apostles;  Nicholas  of  Methone  produced  a 
treadse  on  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  apostles;  and  Philotheos  Kokkinos  wrote  an 
enhomion  on  the  Twelve,  as  did  Makarios  Choum- 
nos  and  Gennadios  II  Scholarios.  A  number  of 
important  churches  were  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Apostles,  such  as  those  in  Constantinople  and 
Thessalonike. 

Representatìon  in  Art  Toga-clad,  sandaled,  and 
shown  at  first  as  beardless  youths,  the  apostles 
were  slowly  individualized:  Peter  and  Paul  by  the 
4th  C.;  Andrew,  Philip,  John,  and  Thomas  by  the 
mid-6th  C,;  the  others  later  and  less  consistently. 
The  apostles  initialîy  acclaim  Christ  or  his  Cross 
(Sarigüzel  sarcophagus  [Volbach,  Early  Christian 
Art,  pl.  75];  dome  mosaics  in  Ravenna)  or  are  the 
witnesses  ohligatory  in  Late  Antique  images  of 
theophany — observing  Christ’s  miracles  or  wit- 
nessing  whíle  participating  (Transfiguration, 
Ascf.nsion).  As  the  original  community  of  the 
faithful,  the  12  apostles  symbolize  the  church. 
Thus  APPEARANCES  OF  CHRIST  AFTER  THE  PaSSION 
are  represented  wíth  12,  rather  than  the  canonical 
1 1 ,  dísciples  to  indicate  each  scene’s  importance 
in  the  history  of  the  church;  the  symbolic  com- 
position  of  the  Communion  of  the  Apostles  (see 


I.ORD’s  Supher)  shows  the  church’s  foundation  in 
the  Eucharist;  and  episodes  involving  Christ  and 
the  apostles  as  a  group— Dormition,  Pentecost, 
Last  Judgment — atìopt  formalized  compositions 
emphasizing  their  church-historical  significance. 
Scenes  from  the  individual  lives  of  the  apostles 
are  rare  and,  except  for  the  three  survivin.g  Acts 
cycles,  largely  apocryphal  ín  origin.  There  are 
cycles  of  their  martyrdoms  (Hagia  Sophia,  Ohrid) 
that  sometimes  include  vignettes  of  their  mínistry 
(see  Holy  Apo.sti.es.  Church  of  the;  SoCanli; 
S.  Marco  in  Venice);  images  of  their  preachìng 
accompany  Psalms  19  and  105  in  the  rnarginal 

PSALTERS. 

LiT.  BHG  ijo-iöop.  A.  Medet»dle,  DietBibl,  supp  1:53»- 
88.  Beck,  Kirche  57 1 , 625,  725.  Babic,  Chapetles  annexes  1 
17.  Dernus,  Mosaics  of  S.  Marco  1 :2 19-30.  G.  dejerphanion, 
La  Vuix  des  monumenls  (Paris  1930)  189—200. 

-  J.I.,  A.K.,  A.W.C. 

APOSTOLES,  MICHAEL,  teacher,  writer,  and 


copyist  of  MSS;  born  Constantinople?  ca.1420, 
:::-:=  ('rete'J  AÎîn  1,474  ot  1486.  Aftec  studying  in 
••  :r:r  v.::r:  johp.  ARG YROPOUI.OS,  ApOS- 

toics  CATrc-— c-á:-k.  A7roaTÒÁ.í.üç)  taught  brlefly  ar 

TÌ  :C  :  i:  r:  :  :rí  .  i  r  XENONOFTHF  KRA1  .  ÌOí  Htl 

at  the  Petra  monastery.  When  Constaminople  fell 


to  the  Turks,  he  was  taken  prisoner;  after  his 
release.  he  werit  to  Crete,  where  he  spent  most  ::i' 
his  remaining  years  teaching  privaie  pupils.  f  iie 
failed  to  achieve  financial  backíng  to  ses  up  i;is 
own  school  in  Italy,  and  cornpiained  freouen:  =y 
oi  his  straitened  circumstances.  lìe  was  a  Unsaie 
and  made  frequent  visits  to  bumanist  circles  n 
Italy.  Bf.ssarion  commissioned  Apostoles  to  ?.r-k 
out  old  Greek  MSS  for  his  library  or,  where  ■■■■■- 
essary,  to  make  copies;  he  is  known  to  have  coptcd 
(at  least  in  part)  about  1 15  MSS  for  Bessarion  and 
others  (partial  list:  C.G.  Patrineles,  EpMesArch  8- 
9  [1958-59]  6gf).  Apostoles  made  an  important 
collection  of  proverbs  (ed.  I.eutsch-Schneidewin, 
Corpus  2:233—744)  and  maintained  an  extensive 
correspondence.  His  literary  oeuvre  also  includes 
treatises  in  defense  of  Plato  (J.E.  Powell,  BZ  38 
[1938]  71-86),  an  essay  on  the  proper  method  of 
teaching  Greek  to  Italians,  and  rhetorical  pieces. 
His  Oration  on  fìreece  and  Europe,  written  after 
1453,  asserts  the  cultural  superíority  of  the  Gree  ks 
over  Westerners;  at  the  same  time  he  recognizes 
that  the  Byz.  era  is  at  an  end,  while  Italy  ìs  at.  the 
beginning  of  a  new  age  (D.J.  Geanakoplos,  GRBS 
1  t 1 95®]  >57-62). 
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ed.  i.etterS' — E.  Legrand,  Biblìographìe  heilénique  2  (Paris 
1885;  rp.  1862)  233—59.  iettres  inédites  de  Mìchel  Apostolis, 
ed.  H.  Noiret  (Paris  1889).  For  list  oí  works,  see  Tuscuium- 

Lexikon  69. 

UT.  D.  Geanakopios,  Greek  Scholars  in  Venice  (Cambridge 
1962)  73—110.  Beck,  Kìrcke  770L  PLP,  no.1201.  A.F.  van 
Gemert,  “O  Michael  Apostoles  os  dasfcalos  ton  ellenikon,” 
Helieniha  37  (1986)  141—45.  A.  Frangedaki,  “On  fifteenth- 
century  Cryptochristianity:  a  Ietter  to  George  Amoìroutzes 
from  Michael  Apostolis,”  BMGS  g  (1984/85)  221-24. 

-A.M.T. 

APOSTOLIC  CANONS  (Hm'ói-nç  tûv  'Aito- 
<jtó\(jov),  a  collection  of  85  ecclesiastical  law  can- 
ons,  allegedly  written  by  the  Apostles;  they  form 
an  appendix  (8.47)  to  the  Apostolic  Constitu- 
tions.  The  regulations,  which  are  generally  very 
short  and  in  no  particular  sequence,  concern  mainly 
the  qua!ifications  and  duties  of  clerics  and  occa- 
sionally  the  conduct  of  laymen;  they  contain  mostly 
threats  of  punishment.  In  the  85th  canon,  the 
canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
are  enumerated  with  certain  peculiarities,  such  as 
the  omission  of  the  Apocalypse  of  John  and  men- 
tion  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions.  The  sources  of 
the  collection  are  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  and  the 
canons  issued  in  the  4th  C.,  esp.  those  of  the 
councíls  of  Gancra,  Antioch  (341),  and  Laodi- 
keía  of  Phrygia.  The  author,  given  in  the  Sgth 
canon  as  Clement  (I  of  Rome),  is  not  necessarily 
identical  with  the  compiler  of  the  Apostolic  Consti- 
tutions  but  must  have  been  likewise  active  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  4th  C.  in  Antioch.  The  work 
was  translated  early  on  into  Syriac,  Arabic,  and 
Ethîopic;  ca.500  it  was  partially  rendered  in  Latin 
(only  the  first  50  canons)  by  Dionysius  Exiguus. 
Its  authenticity  (disputed  by  the  Decretum  Gela- 
sianum)  was  expressly  recognized  in  691  by  the 
Council  in  Trullo  (canon  2);  from  then  on,  the 
Apostolic  Canons  stood  at  the  head  of  all  canon 
collections.  In  the  i2th  C.  they  were  the  subject 
of  commentaries  by  Alexios  Aristenos,  John 
Zonaras,  and  Theodore  Balsamon. 

ed.  P.-P,  Joannou,  Discipline  générale  antique  (IVe—IXe  s.) 
1.2  (Grottaferrata  1962)  1-53. 

LlT.  E.  Schwartz,  Gesammdte  Schriften,  voI.  5  (Berlin  1963) 
214-26.  C.H.  Turner,  “Notes  on  the  Apostolic  Constitu- 
tions,  II:  The  Apostoiíc  Canons,”  JThSt  16  (1914—15)  523— 
38.  -A.S. 

APOSTOLIC  CONSTITUTIONS  (A taTayai  tüv 
àyí(ov  ’Airo(TTÓk(x)v  Ôià  RÀrj/rri'roç),  a  collection 
of  ecclesiastical  law  and  liturgical  matters,  divided 

into  eight  books.  Books  1—6  represent  an  ex- 


panded  versíon  of  the  Didashalm ,  an  ecclesiastical 

rite  that  originated  in  Syria  in  the  3rd  C.  and  was 
esp.  concerned  with  penitential  discipline.  The 
first  part  of  book  7  (chs.  1—32)  contains  an  ex- 
panded  version  of  the  Didache,  a  work  of  cate- 
chetical  and  liturgical  content  composed  in  the 
2nd  C.  in  Syria;  the  second  part  (chs.  33-49)  is 
composed  of  prayer  formulas  (among  them  the 
Great  Doxology)  and  baptismal  instructions.  The 
main  source  for  book  8  (chs.  3-45)  is  the  Apostolic 
Tradition  of  Hippolytus,  a  grd-C.  ecclesiastical  rite 
valuable  for  its  exact  description  of  the  early  lit- 
urgy  (the  so-called  “Clement  Liturgy”).  The  Ae- 
ostolic  Canons  are  attached  to  the  work  as  an 
appendix.  The  compiler,  ostensibly  authorized  by 
the  Apostles,  was  possibly  an  Arian  (according  to 
Hagedorn,  infra,  an  otherwise  unknown  Julian) 
active  in  Antioch  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
qth  C.  The  Council  in  Trullo  of  691  (canon  2) 
condemned  the  work  (with  the  exception  of  its 
appendix)  as  a  heretical  forgery.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  often  copied,  although  rarely  in  full.  ünly 
short  excerpts  entered  the  collections  of  canon 

LAW. 

F.D.  M.  Metzger,  Les  Constilntions  Apostolipues,  3  vols.  (Paris 
1985—87).  Eng.  tr.  The  Apostolíc  Comtüutions,  ed.  J.  Donald- 
son  [Ante-Nicene  Christian  Library,  17.2]  (Edinburgh  1870). 

lit.  F.X.  Funk,  Die  apostolischen  Konstitutionen  (Rotten- 
burg  1891;  rp.  Frankfurt  am  Main  1970).  D.  Hagedorn, 
Der  Hiobhommenlar  des  Arianers  Julian  (Berlin-New  York 
1973)  xxxvii— lvii.  -A.S. 

APOSTOLOS.  See  Praxapostolos. 

APOTHEOSIS  (àTToOéauTLÇ).  Deification  of  a 
mortal  (a  hero  or  ruler)  was  an  idea  broadly 
spread  in  the  Hellenistic  world  (Alexander  the 
Great  was  granted  apotheosis)  and  came  to  be 
accepted,  under  the  Latin  term  consecratio,  by  Ro- 
man  emperors— first  as  a  posthumous  ceremony, 
later  during  their  iifetime.  It  was  acLuiupàiiìtu  by 
endowing  the  emperor  with  the  title  divus  (divine) 
and  deve!oping  a  system  of  signs  symbolizing  his 
ascent  to  heaven — eagle,  pyre,  chariot.  The  con- 
cept  of  deitìcation  reached  its  acme  under  Díocle- 
tian,  whose  epithet,  Jovius,  indicated  his  direct 
connections  with  Jupiter;  it  was  retained  by  Con- 
stantine  I  the  Great  and  his  successors,  down  to 
Theodosios  I,  who  received  the  consecratio  from 
the  pagan  senate.  Some  changes  were  introduced 
under  Christian  influence — the  cremation  rite  wras 
abolished,  and  the  symbol  of  the  regenerating 
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Phoenix  disappeared;  Constantine’s  coins  minted 
for  his  consecratio  represented  only  the  chariot  and 
the  hand  stretched  from  the  cloud  in  expectation 
of  the  divus.  This  tradition  was  alien  to  Chrístian- 
ity,  however,  and  by  ca.400  it  fell  into  disuse, 
leaving  only  some  remnants  in  court  terminology 
(Treitinger,  Kaisendee  155—57). 

The  term  apotheosis  appears  in  Nestorian  polem- 
ics:  Nestorios  accused  his  opponents  of  the  con- 
cept  of  the  apotheosis  of  Christ’s  human  nature 
(F.  Loos,  Nestoriana  [Halle  1905]  167.1-2,  274.12- 
14),  whereas  he  preferred  to  use  the  term  “con- 
junction”  (synapheia).  Metaphorically,  apotheosis 
could  designate  the  mystical  ascent  to  God.  The 
image  of  the  risen  Christ,  borne  aloft  by  angels 
at  his  Ascension,  depends  upon  Late  Antique 
images  of  apotheosis. 

lit,  L.  Koep  (A.  Hermann),  RAC  3:276-94.  A.  Raniuth, 
Die  Beisetiung  Konstantins  des  Grossen  (Breslau  1941). 

-A.K.,  A.C. 


APPANAGE,  a  conventional  term  borrowed  from 
the  vocabulary  of  western  European  feuualism 
and  appearing  in  Byz.  historiography  with  two 
meanings. 

1.  In  the  narrow  sense,  appanage  designates  a 
nearly  independent  territory  granted  by  the  em- 
peror  to  a  member  of  the  imperial  family,  usually 
a  younger  son,  to  secure  the  grantee  a  source  of 
livelihood  or  to  insure  a  political  and  administra- 
tive  connection  between  the  provincial  territory 
and  the  capital.  The  grantee  characteristically 
maintained  his  own  court,  army,  fiscal  and  judicial 
systems,  and  often  conducted  an  independent  for- 
eign  policy.  His  income  was  derived  from  the 
exercise  of  administrative  rights  over  the  territory 
and  from  land  he  held  within  the  territory,  though 
the  grant  of  the  appanage  itself  did  not  implicitly 
include  the  right  of  hereditary  transmission.  While 
the  practice  of  granting  substantial  estates  to  im- 
perial  relatives  was  effected  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Alexio$  I,  the  idea  of  an  actual  administrative 
partitioning  of  the  empire  between  princes  of  the 
ruling  dynasty  was  first  entertained  during  the 
reign  of  Michael  VIII.  The  civil  wars  of  the  i4th 
C.  spurred  the  creation  of  appanages.  From  the 
mid-i4th  C.,  at  one  time  or  another,  almost  every 
younger  son  of  an  emperor  held  an  appanage 
and  most  of  the  areas  remaining  in  the  empire 
were  held  as  appanages:  Thrace,  Thessalonike 


with  Macedonia,  Thessaly  and,  most  importantly 

the  Morea. 

2.  In  the  broad  sense,  appanage  is  conceived  as 
any  imperíal  grant,  revocable  at  the  will  of  the 
emperor,  of  an  important  region  or  demesne  in 
hereditary  title  to  an  individual  or  instítution. 
Ahrweiler  ( Structures ,  pt.l  [1964],  112-14)  con- 
trasts  appanages  as  held  by  members  of  the  im- 
pcrial  family,  by  ecclesiastical  institutions,  and  by 
wealthy  laymen  with  the  military  pronoia. 

lit.  Lj.  Mak.simovic,  “Geneza  i  karakter  apanaza  u  Vi- 
zantiji,”  ZRVI  14-15  (1973)  103_ 54-  J-w-  Barker,  “The 
Problem  of  Appanages  in  Byzantium  during  the  Palaiolo- 
gan  Period,”  Byiantina  3  (1971)  103-22.  -M.B. 

APPEAL  (ekk\t]to^).  The  institution  of  appeal  to 
a  higher  court  existed  in  Roman  civil  and  criminal 
procedure  and  acquired  a  coherent  character 
through  the  reforms  of  Diocledan  and  Constan- 
tine  I  the  Great.  If  the  defendant  was  not  satisfied 
wáth  the  judgment,  he  could  appeal  to  the  em- 
peror  or  to  judges  vested  with  imperial  authority; 
in  the  late  Roman  Empire  these  were  governors 
and  praetorian  prefects,  the  latter’s  judgment 
being  final.  Later,  the  eparch  and  the  drounga- 
rios  tes  viglas  served  as  appellate  judges.  The 
notion  that  their  decisions  were  unappealahle  was 
rejected  in  Byz.  (Simon,  Rechtsfmdung  20).  The 
patriarch  afso  had  the  right  to  consider  appeals 
against  lower  courts.  Besides  a  formal  appeal,  a 
petition  for  the  emperor’s  clemency  was  permit- 
ted;  it  had  to  be  addressed  to  the  office  of  the  epi 

TON  DEESEON. 

lit.  Buckland,  Roman  Lcrw  670.  Zachariä,  Geschichte  356- 
58.  D.  Simon,  “Byzantinische  Provinzíaljust.iz,”  B7.  79  (1  986) 
340-42.  -A.K. 

APPEARANCES  OF  CHRIST  AFTER  THF. 

PASSION  are  variously  reported  in  the  Gospels, 
there  being  1 1  different  episodes  in  all.  In  pre- 
Iconoclastic  art,  only  the  Doubting  of  Thomas  (Jn 
20:24-29)  and  the  Chairete  (Christ’s  meeting  with 
two  Myrrophoroi)  were  represented.  In  the  for- 
mer  scene,  Christ  stands  centrally,  framed  by  the 
door  and  flanked  by  1 2  (not  1 1 )  disciples,  ínclud- 
ing  Thomas,  who  touches  Christ’s  side  (Ravenna, 
Sant’Apollinare  Nuovo).  The  Chairete  scene  cor- 
responds  best  wúth  Matthew  28:9,  though  some- 
times  one  of  the  women  is  labeled  Christ’s  mother, 
in  accord  with  hymns  of  Romanos  the  Melode 
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that  hail  the  Virgin  Mary  as  the  first  to  see  the 
risen  Chrîst.  The  art  of  the  gth—  1 2th  C.  continued 
to  emphasize  these  events,  the  Doubting  of  Thomas 
often  being  added  to  cycles  of  the  Great  Feasts. 
In  additíon,  a  formal  composition  of  Christ’s  Mis- 
sion  to  the  Apostles  was  introduced  (Tokali 
Kilise,  Göreme),  the  12  Apostles  displacing  the 
canonical  11  disciples  (Mk  16:15-18)  to  indicate 
the  scene’s  symbolic  significance  as  Christ’s  mis- 
sion  to  his  Church.  Only  extensive  cycles  (frieze 
Gospels,  Monreale)  represent  Mary  Magdalene 
in  the  garden  (Jn  20:14—17)  and  the  episodes  at 
Emmaus  (Lk  24:13-32),  Tiberias  (Jn  21:1-14), 
or  in  the  closed  room  (Jn  20:19-23).  Fourteenth- 
century  fresco  programs  in  Serbia  regularly  in- 
clude  post-Passion  cycles,  though  they  vary  in  the 
selection  of  scenes  (Staro  NagoriCino,  GraCan- 
ica). 

lit.  Colwell-Willoughby,  Karahissar  2:415-33.  K.  Wes- 

sel,  RBK  2:371-88.  — A.W.C. 

APPRENTICE  (/Aaöijrj)?).  Apprentices  are  men- 
tioned  in  the  loth-C.  Book  of  the  Eparch  only  once — 
the  candlemakers  were  ordered  not  to  send  their 
slaves  or  mathetai  to  sell  their  wares  in  unauthor- 
ized  places.  M.  Sjuzjumov  (VizVrem  4  [1951]  23) 
surmised  that  there  was  no  difference  between  an 
apprentice  and  a  MrsTHios.  The  loth-C.  vita  of 
Elias  of  Heliopolis  (ed.  A.  Papadopoulos-Kera- 
meus,  PPSb  19.3  [1907]  45-48)  gives  more  detail 
about  apprenticeship:  Elias  was  1 2  years  old  when 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter;  he  worked  in 
the  ergasterion  but  also  waited  upon  his  master 
and  was  paid  a  salary  (ehnisthoma). 

Several  contracts  of  apprenticeship,  called  di- 
daskalikai,  are  preserved  in  Egyptian  papyri.  The 
number  of  late  Roman  didaskalikai  is  very  limited 
and  their  content  is  vague.  I.  Fikhman  ( Egipet  80) 
explains  the  infrequency  of  late  contracts  by  the 
increasing  role  of  the  hereditary  artisan  who  was 
trained  at  home.  Vat.  gr.  952  preserves  several 
contracts  of  apprenticeship  for  i4th-C.  Constan- 
tinople.  A  furrier,  a  shoemaker,  and  a  smith  ap- 
pear  as  masters  in  these  contracts;  the  term  of 
apprenticeship  is  5-10  years,  and  the  master  usu- 
ally  is  obliged  to  feed  and  clothe  the  apprentice 
and  to  give  him  (at  the  end  of  the  training  pe- 
riod?)  a  sum  of  5-10  nomismata  (G.  Ferrari  dalle 
Spade,  SBN  4  [1935]  264—66).  F  rom  these  con- 
tracts  one  should  distinguish  contracts  of  service. 


some  of  wbicb,  written  in  Latin,  were  concluded 
between  Italian  masters  and  Greek  journeymen 
(e.g.,  M.  Balard,  Gênes  et  l’Outre-Mer,  vol.  1  [Paris— 
The  Hague  1973]  no.741;  G.  Balbi,  S.  Raiteri, 
Notai  genovesi  in  oltremare  [Genoa  1973]  no,68)  for 
the  term  of  1  —  10  years. 

Lir.  J.  Herrniann,  “Vertragsinhalt  und  Rcchtsnatur  der 
didaskalihai,”  Joumal  of  Juristic  Papyrology  11  —  12  (1957—58) 
1 19-39-  Oikonomídes,  Hommes  d’affaires  73F  -A.K, 

APRATOS  (ä7Tpa(íc)TOÇ,  lit.  “idle”),  term  that  in 
the  taktika  designated  a  certain  kind  of  digni- 
tary.  In  the  late  Roman  Empire  there  were  func- 
tionaries  who  received  the  cingulum ,  girdle,  as  the 
symbol  of  their  duty,  but  fulfilled  no  function; 
they  were  calíed  nacantes  (R.  Guilland,  EEBS  37 
[1969—70]  136—38).  The  yacantes  should  be  distin- 
guished  from  the  honorati,  retired  dignitaries.  The 
system  seems  to  have  been  preserved  in  the  9th 
C.,  but  it  was  confused.  The  first  use  of  the  term 
apratos  is  in  a  gth-C.  chronicler  (Theoph.  375.6) 
who  says  that  Justinian  II  ordered  the  emprahtoi 
and  apratoi  to  be  slaughtered;  the  meaning  of  the 
words  here  is  unclear.  The  mid-9th-C.  Tahtihon  of 
Uspenskij  speaks  not  only  of  apratoi  spatharioi,  but 
also  of  tourmarchai  and  topoteretai  (Oikonomides, 
Listes  59.12—14),  that  is,  of  officers  who  had  func- 
tions  but  probably  no  title.  In  the  Kletorologion  of 
Philotheos  apratoi  are  listed  among  the  titularies 
of  lower  rank,  such  as  strators  or  mandators. 

lit.  Guilland,  Institutions  1 055— 6i.  -A.K. 

APRENOS  (’A7 rppuóç),  a  family  probably  origi- 
nating  from  Apros.  The  Aprenoi  are  described 
by  Pachymeres  as  one  of  the  greatest  families  of 
the  mid-i3th  C.,  although  nothing  is  known  of 
their  existence  in  the  previous  century.  They  in- 
termarried  with  the  I  archaneiotes  and  Doukas 
families  and  sometimes  bore  the  name  of  Aprenos 
Doukas.  Aiidiomkos  Apieuus  Duuka»  was  piúiu- 
strator  ca.1266;  the  protovestiarites  Aprenos  fell  in 
battle  against  Ivajlo  in  1280.  Manuel  Aprenos 
Doukas,  oìheios  of  the  emperor,  is  mentioned  in  a 
charter  of  1293;  he  was  apparently  a  wealthy 
landowner  in  the  Smyrna  region.  The  family  still 
existed  in  the  early  15Ü1  C.  when  John  Aprenos, 
a  high  functionary  in  Thessalonike,  signed  a  char- 
ter  confirming  the  privileges  of  the  Esphigmenou 
monastery  (1409?). 

lit.  Polemis,  Doukai  io2Í.  Pi.P,  nos.  1206-11.  -A.K. 
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APSE  (’ai lit.  “arch,  vault’’),  a  semicylindrical 
space  vaulted  with  a  conch,  or  quarter-sphere 
(Prokopios,  Buiìdings  1.1 .32);  it  rnay  terminate  the 
axis  of  a  longitudinal  space,  normally  at  its  east 
end.  Its  entrance  is  marked  by  a  large  arch,  com- 
monly  referred  to  as  a  “tríumphal  arch.”  Apses 
of  episcopal  churches  housed  a  synthronon  and 
a  cathedra  for  the  seating  of  clergy  and  bishop. 
The  ouerior  may  be  semicírcular,  polygonal,  or 
ímmured  in  the  east  wall  of  the  structure,  while 
the  interior  face  is  usually  semicircular.  Such  dis- 
parities  are  no  less  true  of  subsidiary  apses,  when 
present,  in  the  pastophoria. 

lit.  C.  Dehoye,  “Études  d’archìtecture  paléochrétientie 
et  byîandne.  II.  L’abside,”  Bymntion  32  (1962)  291-310. 
Idem,  RBK  1:246-68.  -M.J. 

APSEUDES,  THEODORE,  painter  who  worked 
at  the  Enkleistra  of  Neophytos  Enf.leistos  on 
Cyprus.  An  inscription  in  the  saint’s  cell  provides 

the  artist’s  name  (’Ai/ieuSrjs)  and  the  date  of  the 
decoration,  1182/3.  The  saint’s  lypikon  confirms 
thîs  date  for  the  fresco  of  the  Deesis  ín  Neophy- 
tos’s  cell  that  inciudes  the  sasnt’s  lìfceness.  Mango 
and  Hawkins  suggested  that  the  saint’s  protector, 
Basil  Rinnamos,  bishop  of  Paphos,  broughl 
Apseudes  to  Cyprus,  where  he  painted  the  Ana- 
stasîs  and  other  frescoes  in  Neophytos’s  tomb- 
chamber  as  well  as  those  in  the  bema  of  the 
Enkleistra.  Apseudes’  attenuated,  serpentine  fig- 
ures  exhibit  the  agitated  drapery  and  intense 
expressions  found  also  at  Lacoudera.  D.  Winfield 
(Panagia  tm  Arahous  Lagoudera  [Nicosia,  n.d.]  i6f) 
suggested  that  the  Theodore  named  in  an  inscrip- 
tion  there  was  the  same  Apseudes. 

ut.  C.  Mango,  E.J.W.  Hawkins,  “The  Hermitage  of  St. 
Neophytos  and  its  Wall  Paintings,”  DOP  20  (1966)  183, 

1 93-97.  205f.  "A.C. 

APULIA  (’A77ovAta  southeastern  part  of  Italy 
from  the  region  of  Monte  Gargano  down  to  Terra 
d’Otranto,  separated  from  Lucania  by  the  Bra- 
dano  River.  Apulia  encompassed  such  cìties  as 
Bari,  Brindisi,  Otranto,  Taranto,  Lecce,  Trani, 
and  Gallipoli.  The  area  was  plundered  during  the 
Gothic  wars  of  Justinian  I;  subsequently  the  Lom- 
bards  conquered  almost  all  of  Apulia  and  an- 
nexed  it  to  the  Lombard  duchy  of  Benevento.  In 
the  8th  C.  Apulia  was  contested  among  the  Lom- 
bards,  Byz.,  and  Arabs;  in  the  830S  and  840S  the 


Arabs  occupied  Brindisi,  Bari,  and  Taranto  and 
established  several  other  settlements  in  the  regic.-n. 
In  the  second  half  of  the  gth  C.  thc  CarolinG-n 
king  Louis  II  was  unsuccessful  in  his  war  agm-st 
the  Arabs,  but  the  Byz.  emperor  Basil  I  manav-:d 
to  reconjuer  Apulia;  Byz.  maintained  a  hoíd — 
though  never  total  hegemony — on  the  region  un- 
til  the  beginníng  of  the  1  ith  C. 

The  relative  prosperity  of  urban  communes, 
the  large  number  of  smallholders,  and  the  devel- 
opment  of  wheat  and  oil  production  for  the  mar- 
ket  provided  the  material  resources  for  the  Apu- 
lians’  struggle  for  independence  (1  ith-C.  revolts 
of  Melo  and  iater  of  his  son  Argyros).  The  Nor- 
man  invasion,  however,  complicated  (he  situation, 
In  1047  the  German  emperor  Henry  III  recog- 
nized  the  Normans  and  granted  their  leader  :he 
title  of  dux,  prompting  an  anti-Norman  al;!.'::::e 
of  the  papacy  and  Constantinople.  The  allies’  i:  - 
feat  at  Civitate  in  1053  and  the  confìict  between 
the  churches  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  wcre 
followed  by  a  restructuring  of  forces  around  Ápu- 
lia.  The  reconciliation  of  Pope  Nicholas  II  : 

61)  with  Robert  Guiscard  expedited  the  Nornîan 
concjiicst  of  Apulia,  accomplished  by  1071 . 

Byz,  had  little  impact  on  Apulian  society.  Town 
administration  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Lombard 
aristocracy,  and  Lombard  personal  narnes  ont- 
number  Greek  ones  even  in  coastal  cities  (Wick- 
ham,  Italy  157).  Apulia  was  an  important  center 
of  ceramic  productíon  in  tiie  1  yyth  C.;  so-called 
Proto-Maiolica  ware  was  produced  there  and 
exported  widely  to  Greece  and  the  Levant. 

Monuments  of  Apulia.  Significant  remains  ín 
Apulia  include  the  large  (5th-C.?)  tetraconcb 
church  of  S.  Leucio  outside  Canosa,  related  in 
design  to  contemporary  Byz.  churches  and  to  S- 
Lorenzo  in  Milan,  and  ^th-C.  vault  mosaics  in  S. 
Maria  della  Croce  at  Casaraneiio,  originaliy  a  cru- 
ciform  chapel  like  the  so-cailed  Mausoleurn  ef 
Galla  Placidia  in  Ravenna.  In  Barletta  is  a  colossal 
bronze  statue  of  a  4th-  or  ^th-C.  emperor,  satd  ;o 
have  been  cast  up  frorn  a  shipwreck.  presumably 
while  being  transported  (in  a  Ýenetian  ship?)  frorn 
Constantinople  (U.  Peschlow  in  Studien  Deichmann 
1:21-33). 

Like  these  early  remains,  the  most  important 
Bvz.  buildings  are  in  the  coastal  cities  where  the 

ruling  class  resîded.  They  include  S.  Pietro  at 
Ötranto  and  the  architecturally  similar  S.  Maria 
di  Siponto  (1  ith  C.P).  The  iith-C.  cathedral  at 
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Canosa  (S.  Sabino)  is  a  T-shaped  building  with 
five  domes,  possibly  inspired  by  S.  Marco  iri  Ven- 
ice  and  ultimately  by  the  Holy  Apostles  Church 
in  Constantinople.  In  Bari,  medieval  sources  speak 
of  a  palacium  or  curte  of  the  katepano;  the  argu- 
ments  of  Schettini  ( infra )  that  large  parts  of  this 
building  survive  in  the  Norman  church  of  S.  Ni- 
cola  have  been  generally  rejected. 

Thc  most  distinctive  Byz.  rnonuments  of  Apulia 
and  Basilicata  are  the  rock-cut  churches  and  set- 
tlements  usually  inhabited  by  Basilian  monks.  The 
caves  were  mostly  used  in  the  ìoth—  1 3th  C.  and, 
as  in  Cappadocia,  the  churches  were  extensively 
painted.  The  oldest  dated  paintings  are  in  the 
crypt  of  SS.  Cristina  e  Marina  at  Carpignano 
Salentino,  while  the  most  completely  preserved 
decoration  is  in  the  grotto  of  S.  Biagio  at  San  Vito 
dei  Normanni,  west  of  Brindisi;  these  paintings 
contain  a  Greek  inscription  of  1196. 

lit.  Storia  della  Puglia,  ed.  G.  Musca,  vol.  1  (Bari  1979). 
La  Puglia  fra  Bisamio  e  l’Occidente  (Milari  1980).  P.  De  Leo, 
LMA  1:820—22.  M.  Cagiano  de  Azvedo,  “Puglia  c  Adriatico 
in  età  tardoantica,”  VetC.hr  ig  (1976)  129-36.  F.M.  de 
Robertis,  “Prosperítà  e  banditismo  nella  Puglia  e  nell'Italia 
Meridíonale  durante  il  Basso  Impero,”  in  Studi  di  sloria 
pugliese  in  onore  de  G.  Chiarelli,  vol.  1  (Galatina  1972)  197- 
231.  R.  Farioli  Campanati  in  /  Bimntini  in  Italia,  ed.  G. 
Cavallo  et  ai.  (Milan  1982)  213-94.  H.  Belting,  “Byzantine 
Art  among  Greeks  and  Latins  in  Southern  Italy,”  DOP  28 
(1974)  1-29.  — A.K.,  R.R.H.,  D,K. 

AQUEDUCT  (ô^eróç,  ú&payatyós) ,  essential  ele- 
ment  of  a  large  city,  bringing  water  for  baths, 
nymphaea,  and  public  use.  Aqueducts  often 
reached  far  into  the  countryside  and  consisted 
largely  of  underground  pipes  or  open  cuttings, 
designed  so  that  the  water  dropped  gradually  at 
an  angle  of  less  than  1  percent  from  the  source. 
When  valleys  or  swamps  had  to  be  crossed,  aq- 
ueducts  were  supported  on  masonry  arches,  which 
are  the  most  visible  remains  but  rarely  comprised 
10  percent  of  the  total  length.  Rome  was  supplied 
by  19  aqueducts;  32  km  out  of  428  rested  on 
arches.  Fourteen  still  funcdoned  when  cut  by  the 
Goths  in  537.  Constantinople  originally  drew  its 
main  water  supply  from  Halkali,  about  15  km 
northwest  of  the  city,  through  an  aqueduct  built 
by  Hadrian  but  universally  known  by  the  name 
of  its  restorer  Valens.  The  arches,  which  carried 
it  a  distance  of  970  m  between  the  third  and 
fourth  hills,  still  stand  and  show  much  Byz.  work. 
In  the  late  4th  C.,  a  network  of  aqueducts  was 


constructed  over  100  km  west  of  Constantinople 
to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  growing  population. 
Their  exposed  location,  however,  obliged  the  city 
to  depend  also  on  vast  cisterns  (see  under  Con- 
stantinople,  Monuments  of).  Aqueducts  were 
esp.  vulnerable  to  attack:  that  of  Valens,  cut  by 
the  Avars  in  626,  was  only  rebuilt  in  758;  it  was 
restored  on  several  occasions  through  the  i2th  C. 
Large  provincial  towns  were  also  supplied  by  aq- 
ueducts  (H.  Hellenkemper,  F.  Hild,  Neue  For- 
schungen  in  Kilikien  [Vienna  1986]  123-29).  Most 
were  destroyed  during  the  troubles  of  the  7th  C., 
after  which  cisterns  became  the  main  source  of' 
water  for  theír  reduced  populations. 

lit.  K.  Dalman,  Der  Valens-Aquädukt  in  Honstantinopel 
(Bamberg  1933)  1—49.  C.  Mango,  Le  développemenl  urbain 
de  Constanlinople  (Paris  1 985)  20, 40-42.  A.  Abramea,  “  ‘Hy- 
dragogos  kai  architekton  ton  hydaton.’  Apo  anekdote  Athe- 
naike  epigraphe,”  Bymntina  13.2  (1985)  1093—99.  S.  Fro- 
riep,  “Éin  Wasserweg  in  Bithynien,”  Antike  Welt  17,  2. 
Sondernummer  (1986)  39— 50.  -C.F. 


AQUILEIA  ÇAtajhrjia),  naval  and  commercial  city; 
capital  of  the  province  of  Venetia  et  Istria  in  the 
4th— 5th  C.  and  a  center  of  communications  be- 
tween  East  and  West.  It  served  as  a  residence  of 
Diocletian,  Maximian,  and  Constantíne  I;  Con- 
stantine’s  sumptuous  palace  there  is  described  in 
a  panegyric  (Panegynci  latìni  6,6).  Aquileia  played 
a  major  role  in  the  rivalries  of  4th-C.  emperors 
(e.g.,  Theodosios  I  defeated  the  usurpers  Maxi- 
mus  and  Eugenius  near  there).  The  city  had  a 
cosmopolitan  population,  saw  extensive  secular 
and  ecclesiastical  construction,  and  was  described 
by  Ausonius  as  the  fourth  city  of  Italy  (MGH 
AuctAnt  5.2:100.65).  A  council  condemning  Ari- 
anism,  presided  over  by  St.  Ambrose,  was  held 
there  in  381;  its  bishops  became  increasingly  pow- 
erful,  exercising  metropolitan  jurisdiction  over 
most  of  Venetia  by  442.  The  bishops  of  Aquileia 
cultivated  the  tradition  that  St.  Mark  had  evan- 
gelized  the  area  as  the  basis  of  their  claims  to 
metropolitan  jurisdiction  in  North  Italy  and  to 
the  title  of  patriarch  (ranking  with  Rome,  Alex- 
andria,  and  other  apostolic  foundations),  which 
they  assumed  sometime  between  the  5th  and  761 
C.  The  bishops  opposed  Justinian’s  policy  in  the 
Three  Chapters  affair  from  ca.553. 

As  a  strategic  center  close  to  the  fronder  of 
Italy  Aquileia  was  subject  to  invasion:  it  was  oc- 
cupied  by  Ai.aric  in  401  and  408  and  was  sacked 
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by  Attii.a  in  452.  Its  subsequent  decline  may, 
however,  owe  more  to  other  factors,  such  as  hy- 
drographic  changes  and  the  breakdown  of  trade 
links  with  the  areas  north  of  thc  Alps  than  to 
barbarian  attacks.  Aftcr  Aquileia  was  occupied  by 
the  Lombard  king  Alboin  in  568,  its  patriarch, 
Paulinus  I,  transferred  his  see  to  Grado. 

Monuments  of  Aquileia.  In  the  grd— 6th  C. 
Aquileia  was  an  influentiai  center  of  the  craft  of 
floor  mosaic.  Most  important  are  the  pavements 
of  the  double  cathedral,  dated  by  inscriptions  of 
Bp.  Theodore  (308-19).  These  include  donor 
portraits,  incidental  motifs  (wildlife,  busts  of  sea- 
sons)  with  possible  allegorical  significance,  and  a 
large  marine  scene  with  the  story  of  Jonah.  In 
the  gth?  and  1  ìth  C.  the  south  hall  of  the  cathe- 
dral  was  rebuilt.  Its  crypt  was  painted  around 
1200  by  a  master  or  masters  with  access  to  the 
same  cartoons  used  by  mosaic  workshops  in  Ven- 
ice  and  Trieste. 

liT.  S.  Tavano,  Aquileia  Cristiana  (Udíne  1973).  Idem, 
Aquileia  e  Grado  (Trìeste  1986).  Aquiieia  e  l'Oriente  mediter- 
raneo  (Udine  1977).  Aquileia  nel  IV  secolo  (Udíne  1982). 
Rrautheimer,  ECBArch  43-45,  179.  G.C.  Menis,  I  mosaici 
cristiani  di  Aquileia  (Udine  1965).  D.  Gioseffi  et  al.,  Aquüeia ; 
Gli  affreschi  nella  cripta  della  Basiiica  (Udine  1 976).  J.  Kugler, 
“Byzantinísches  und  Westliches  in  den  Kryptafresken  von 
Aquileia,“  Wiener  Jahrhuch  für  Runstgeschichte  26  (1973) 
7-31.  -T.S.B.,  D.K, 

AQUINAS,  THOMAS,  master  of  theology  in  the 
Dominican  Order;  born  Roccasecca,  Italy,  1224, 
died  Fossanova,  Italy,  1274.  Aquinas’s  form  of 
Scholasticism,  later  known  as  Thomism,  used 
the  philosophical  methods  and  principles  of  Ar- 
istotelian  metaphysics,  which  he  studied  in  Latín 
translation.  His  major  theological  works,  the  Summa 
contra  gentìles  and  Summa  theologiae,  became  known 
in  Byz.  through  the  many  Dominicans  residing 
in  the  F.ast.  and  esp.  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Rydones  brothers.  Demetrios  Rydones  translated 
the  Summa  contra  gentìles  in  1354,  and  both  he  and 
his  brother  Prochoros  translated  parts  of  the  Summa 
theologiae  before  1363.  Demetrios  also  wrote  a 
Defense  of  Thomas  Aquìnas  (unpub.;  Podskalsky, 
infra  195-204),  which  supports  his  authority  as  a 
saint  and  theologian  whose  syllogisms  and  meth- 
ods  could  be  used  with  validity  in  Byz.  theological 
discussions.  Prochoros  used  Thomist  arguments 
in  his  anti-Palamite  treatises,  for  example,  On 
Essence  and  Energy  (PG  151:1 192—1241). 

The  theologian  Neilos  Rabasilas  resísted  the 


influence  of  Aquinas’s  works  and  used  the  trans- 
ìations  of  the  Rydones  brothers  in  composing  his 
anti-Thomist  On  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Matthew  Angelos  Panarctos  and  Rallistos  Ange- 
likoudes  also  wrote  polcmical  treatises  against 
Aquinas’s  theology  in  the  late  ì^th  C.  In  the  1  f>th 
C.  Thomism  found  a  new  supporter  in  Patr.  Gen- 
nadios  II  Scholarios,  who  translated  and  com- 
mented  upon  parts  of  the  Summa  theologiae. 

ut.  H.G,  Beck,  “Der  Kampf  um  den  thomistischen 
Theologiebegriff  in  Byzanz,"  Dimts  Thamas  13  (Freiburg 
1935)  3-22.  F.  Kìanka,  “Demetrius  Cydones  and  Thomas 
Aquinas,”  Byzanlion  52  (1982)  264-86.  St.  G.  Papadopulos, 
HellenihÀii  metaphraseis  thomìsiikon  ergon  (Athens  1967).  Pod- 
skalsky,  Theologie,  esp.  207,  216,  22  ìf,  225.  -F.K, 

ARAB  GEOGRAPHERS.  Early  Arab  geogra- 
phers  were  mainly  astronomers,  administrative 
officials,  or  philologists;  others  were  systematic 
geographer-cartographers,  travelers,  antholo- 
gists,  or  encyclopedists;  many  were  polymaths. 
They  provide  va!uable  information  on  Byz.-Arab 
relations;  on  the  Thughür  (see  ‘Awäsim  and 
Thughûr);  and  occasionally  on  internal  Byz.  mil- 
itary,  administrative,  economic,  and  cultural  af- 
fairs.  Their  most  original  information  concerning 
the  themes  and  other  administrative  and  strategic 
matters  derìves  from  ofRcial  documents  and  ac- 
counts  of  returned  prisoners  and  tra.velers.  Ibn 
Rhurdädbeh,  Qudäma,  and  al-MAScüDî  preserve 
parts  of  the  valuable  reports  of  al-jARMl,  in  ad- 
ditìon  to  other  primary  documents  and  oral  ìn- 
formation.  Ibn  Rusta  preserves  the  account  of 
Härün  ibn  Yahyä,  which  is  to  be  supplemented 
by  al-MARWAZl.  The  anthologist  ibn  al-Fakih  (late 
gth  C.)  gives  isolated  details,  besides  his  list  of 
Byz.  themes  as  preserved  by  Yäqüt.  A1-Maqdisî 
provides  descriptions  of  Byz.  naval  warfare,  routes 
through  Asia  Minor,  and  Byz.  treatment  of  Mus- 
lim  prisoners  of  war. 

Ibn  IJawqal,  a  native  of  the  frontier  and  a 
systematic  geographer,  updates  al-IçTAKHRÎ  and 
adds  much  original  information.  Both  these  and 
the  great  cartographer  al-lDRîs!  highlight  the  po- 
sition  of  Constantinople  and  Anatolian  towns  on 
their  maps.  In  the  ì^th  and  t^th  C.  the  ency- 
clopedist  Yäqüt,  the  systematic  geographer  ibn 
SacTd  of  Granada  (ì^th  C.),  and  the  travelers  al- 
Harawî,  ibn  Jubayr,  and  ibn  Battûta  are  valu- 
able  sources  for  contemporary  economic  condi- 
tions  and  trade  relations  of  Byz.,  its  northern  and 
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western  neighbors,  and,  in  the  case  of  ibn  Battüta, 
the  turkification  of  Asia  Minor.  Constantinople, 
also  known  in  Arabic  as  Büzantiyâ,  “Queen  of 
Cities,”  Istânbûlin,  and  the  “City  of  Caesar”  (see 
Shboul,  Al-Mascudi  243f),  continued  to  fascinate 
Arab  geographers  and  visitors.  Al-Harawî  and  ibn 
Baçtüta  wrote  esp.  vivid  descriptions  of  the  Byz. 
capital.  Other  Arab  geographers  and  cosmogra- 
phers,  for  example,  AbO  ai.-Fidà’  and  al-Di- 
mashqî  (^th-i^th  C.),  also  included  Constanti- 
nople  and  Byz.  in  their  surveys.  Krackovskij  singled 
out  several  groups  of  Arab  geographers:  travelers 
of  the  gth  C.;  authors  of  the  general  surveys  of 
the  gth  C.  (ibn  Khurdädbeh);  the  classical  system- 
atic  school  of  the  ìoth  C.  (al-lstakhrl,  ibn  Hawqal, 
al-Maqdisî)  whose  descriptions  were  based  on  de- 
tailed  maps  of  the  Islamic  world;  and  the  ency- 
clopedists  of  the  1 3th —  iqth  C.  (Yäqüt  ibn  ‘Ab- 
dallâh,  ibn  Battüta,  et  al.). 

ED.  Vasiliev,  Byz.  Arabes  2.2:377—437. 

lit.  I.Ju.  Krackov$kij,  hbrannye  socinenija  4  (Moscow- 
Leningrad  1957).  A.  Miquel,  La  géographie  humaine  du  monde 
rnusulman  jusqu’au  milieu  du  ne  siècle,  vol.  2  (Paris  1975) 
381-481.  S.  Maqbul  Ahmad,  EI 2  2:575-87.  -A.Sh. 

ARABIA»  the  Arabian  peninsula,  homeland  of 
the  Arabs  and  the  Himyarites  (see  Himyar). 
Southern  Arabia  was  famous  for  its  riches,  in 
spices,  minerals,  and  fruits,  although  the  rest  of 
the  peninsula  was  desolate  and  sparsely  popu- 
lated.  Cíties  were  founded  largely  on  the  caravan 
trade,  developing  along  the  western  edge  of  the 
desert  where  Christians  and  Jews  settled.  Trade 
through  Arabia  involved  not  only  items  from  the 
south  but  also  from  Axum,  India,  and  China, 
allowing  a  rich  interplay  of  ideas  and  cultures. 
Early  visitors  to  Arabia  from  Byz.  included  the 
writer  Nonnosos,  his  father  Abraham,  and 
grandfather  Euphrasios,  who  went  on  diplomatic 
missions  to  Kinda  in  the  6th  C.  Byz.  imperial  and 
ecclesiastical  influence  penetrated  western  Arabia 
but  failed  to  convert  Mecca,  where  Muiìammad 
appeared  ca.610.  His  missíon  quickly  and  funda- 
mentally  changed  the  face  of  Arabia  and  its  rela- 
tionship  with  Byz.,  and  Arabia  became  the  base 
of  operations  against  Byz.  In  the  titanic  struggle 
after  Muhammad  died  (632),  the  Arabs  wrested 
Oriens,  Egypt,  and  the  rest  of  North  Africa  from 
Byz.  After  the  original  conquests,  however,  Mus- 
lim  operations  against  Byz.  were  conducted  not 
from  Arabia  but  from  Umayyad  Damascus  in 


Syria,  and  thus  Arabía  practically  lost  its  relevance 

to  Byz. 

lit.  N.  Pigulevskaia,  Byzanz  auf  den  Wegen  nach  Indien 
(Berlìn  1969),  l.A.  Shahid,  “Pre-Islamic  Arabia,”  CHIsl 
1:3— 29.  J.  Beaucamp,  C.  Robin,  “Le  christianisme  dans  !e 
pémnsule  arabique  d’après  l’épigraphie  et  l’archéologie,” 
TAÍ  8  (1981)  45-61.  — I.A.Sh. 

ARABIA,  PROVINCE  OF.  From  105  onward 
Arabia  was  the  name  of  a  Roman  province  created 
in  the  northwestern  region  of  the  former  Naba- 
taean  kingdom  (east  of  the  Jordan)  with  its  capital 
at  Bosira.  In  the  4th  C.  its  southern  part  (Necev) 
was  separated  from  Arabia  and  named  Palaestina 
Salutaris  (Palaestina  III);  at  the  same  time  some 
northern  regions  were  attached  to  the  province 
of  Arabia  to  create  a  barrier  against  independent 
Arab  tribes.  Arabia  accepted  the  ecclesiastical  ju- 
risdiction  of  Antioch,  although  from  the  ^th  C. 
onward  Jerusalem  tried  to  absorb  the  region  into 
its  sphere  of  authority,  but  failed;  by  518  only  its 
southern  part  (the  bishopric  of  Areopolis)  had 
changed  its  allegiance,  but  Madaba  remaíned  un- 
der  Bostra.  During  the  ecclesiastical  disputes  of 
the  jth— 6th  C.,  the  province  of  Arabia  served  as 
a  place  of  exile  for  defeated  churchmen,  includ- 
ing  the  partisans  of  John  Chrysostom.  After  636 
the  territory  fell  to  the  Arabs,  who  were  newly 
converted  to  Islam,  but  much  of  the  population 
remained  Christian  and  church  construction  con- 
tinued  through  at  least  the  7th  C.  The  Armenian 
Basil  of  lalimbana  preserved  the  description  by 
George  of  Cyprus  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy 
of  the  province. 

lit.  R.E.  Brünnow,  A.  von  Domaszewski,  Die  Promnaa 
Arabia,  3  vols.  (Strasbourg  1905-09).  M.  Sartre,  Trois  éludes 
sur  l'Arabie  romaine  et  bymntine  (Brussels  1982).  R.  Aigrain, 
DHGE  3  (1924)  1169-89.  S.  Vailhé,  “La  province  ecclésias- 
tique  d’Arabie,”  EO  2  (1898-99)  166-79.  -A,K. 

ARABIC  LITERATURE.  In  its  diverse  genres, 
Arabic  literature  provídes  ínformation  on  Arab 
perceptions  of  Byz.  and  occasionally  on  Byz.  in- 
ternal  affairs.  Pre-Islamic  poetry  (6th  C.),  the 
Qur’än,  and  traditions  attributed  to  Mijhammad 
allude  to  Byz.  as  a  powerful  neighbor. 

Chronicles  (8th—  ìgth  C.)  need  to  be  supple- 
mented  by  other  wrìtings,  such  as  anecdotal  an- 
thologies,  regional  histories,  and  biographical 
compiladons  (e.g.,  ibn  al-cAdIm,  incorporating 
early  material  from  the  frontier  region).  Both 
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Arab  historians  (such  as  al-BALÂDHURÎ  and  al- 
Tabarî)  and  Arab  geographers  are  important. 
Works  of  jurisprudence  (8th  C.  onward)  and  ser- 
mons  from  the  frontier,  such  as  those  by  ibn 
Nubäta  (died  984),  provide  insights  into  Byz.- 
Arab  relations  and  reflect  realistic  attitudes  (see 
Shboul  [1981]  infrá). 

Works  of  adab  (beiles-lettres,  iiterary  antholo- 
gies,  and  encyclopedias) — for  example,  by  Jâhiz 
(died  ca.86g),  Tanükhí  (died  994),  and  Qalqa- 
shandl  (died  141 8) — contain  valuable  details  on 
Byz.-Arab  relations,  including  documents  other- 
wise  unknown.  Poets,  particularly  those  from  the 
frontier  such  as  Abü  Firäs  and  al-MuTANABBl, 
illuminate  aspects  of  the  conflict  and  provide  rare 
historical  details. 

Popular  literature  (e.g.,  proverbs  and  tales  from 
the  Thousand  and  One  Nights)  echo  facets  of  the 
historical  reality.  In  certain  respects,  the  Arabic 
frontier  cycles  in  prose  (e.g.,  Dhat  al-Himma)  pro- 
vide  parallels  with  the  Byz.  Aeritic  songs  and 
Digenes  Arritas. 

Muslim  polemics  against  Byz, — more  political 
and  cultural  than  strictly  religious— include  offi- 
cial  epistles  sent  to  Constantinople  in  the  name  of 
Arab  rulers  (e.g.,  Härün  al-RashId)  and  criticism 
of  local  Christians  with  allusions  to  Byz.  (e.g.,  by 
the  polymath  Jâhiz). 

At  least  two  semiofficial  manuals  (now  lost)  were 
written  on  Byz.  administration  and  culture  by 
Arab  ex-prisoners  of  war:  al-jARMl  (gth  C.),  and 
Ahwäzî  (ìoth  C.),  quoted  by  al-BîRüNî  (died  1048). 

Unlike  works  of  philosophy  and  science,  few 
literary  Greek  works  were  translated  into  Arabic 
(see  Fihrist  [infra]  2:718),  while  few  Arabic  books 
(one  on  dreams)  were  rendered  into  Greek.  Hel- 
lenistic  influences  on  Arabic  literature,  directly  or 
through  Syriac,  may  be  discerned,  for  example, 
in  historiography,  geography,  literary  criticism, 
and  romance. 

Arabic  literature  mirrors  Arab  attitudes  toward 
Byz.  as  influenced  by  the  vicissitudes  of  strategic, 
political,  and  cultural  relations  between  the  two 
worlds,  and  according  to  the  different  preoccu- 
pations  of  Arabic  writers.  In  addition  to  the  stan- 
dard  narrative  histories  and  geographies,  valuable 
perceptions  are  contained  in  biographical  litera- 
ture,  works  of  jurisprudence,  and  other  literary 
genres,  including  poetry  and  popular  literature. 

A  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  of- 
ficial  level  expressed  in  documents,  the  learned 


level  expressed  by  Arab  scholars  and  men  of  let- 
ters,  and  the  popular  attitudes  reflected  in  prov- 
erbs  and  tales,  although  the  three  levels  cannot 
be  mutually  exclusive.  The  image  of  Byz.  in  Ar- 
abic  literature,  like  the  Arab-Byz.  encounter  and 
Arab  history  itself,  must  not  be  seen  as  static. 
Briefly,  pre-Islamic  poetry  reflects  Byz.  as  a  pow- 
erful,  wealthy,  and  civilized  Christian  neighboring 
empire,  feared  and  admired  by  the  Arabs.  The 
Qur’ân  and  prophetic  traditions  are  preoccupied 
with  Byz.  as  a  perpetual  adversary.  Official  Arabic 
documents,  however,  such  as  letters  addressed  to 
Byz.  emperors  (e.g.,  Hârün  to  Constantine  V  or 
Ikhshíd  to  Romanos  I),  accounts  of  receptions  of 
Byz.  envoys,  as  well  as  works  of  Muslim  jurists, 
generally  show  a  pragmatic  understanding  of  the 
dictates  of  politics  and  trade.  The  Fätimids,  who 
at  first  reflect  an  unusually  intransigent  attitude, 
later  resorted  to  political  expediency. 

The  early  image  of  Byz.  as  a  civilized  Chrìstian 
neighbor,  the  existence  in  Islamic  society  of  many 
individuals,  slaves,  and  freedmen  and  women  of 
Byz.  background,  as  well  as  trade  and  travel  be- 
tween  the  two  sides,  modified  hostile  Muslim  at- 
titudes  somewhat  and  provided  real  knowledge 
of  Byz.  culture.  But  concern  about  Byz.  as  the 
dangerous  enemy  remained  paramount  at  all  lev- 
els.  In  this  context,  Arabic  literature,  particularly 
at  the  popular  level,  partakes  of  the  universal 
tendency  to  stereotype  the  adversary.  Thus  while 
Byz.  slave  girls  appear  lovely  and  industrious,  the 
Byz.  in  general  were  most  unattractive  in  Arab 
eyes. 

lit.  The  Fihrist  of  al-Nadm,  tr.  B.  Dodge,  2  vols.  (New 
York  1970).  A.F.L.  Beeston  et  al.,  Arabie  Literature  to  the 
End  of  the  Umayyad  Period  (Cambridge  1983).  Vasiliev,  Byz. 
Arabes  2.2.  A.  Shboul,  "Byzantium  and  the  Arabs:  The 
Image  of  the  Byzantines  as  Mirrored  in  Arabic  Literature,” 
in  E.  and  M.  Jeffreys,  A.  Moffatt,  Byianlìne  Papers  (Can- 
berra  1981)  43—68.  Idem,  “Arab  Attitudes  Toward  Byzan- 
tium:  Official,  Learned,  Popular,”  in  Kathegetria:  Essays 
Presented  to  Joan  Ilussey  (Camberley,  England,  1988)  111- 
28.  S.  EI-Attar,  “Contemplaciones  iniciales  sobre  el  tema 
bizantino  en  la  cultura  árabe,”  Bizantion!Nea  Hellas  8  (1985) 
209—26.  Shboul,  Al-Masüdi  227-83.  -A.Sh. 


ARABIC  PAPYRI,  found  in  the  topmost  levels 
of  sites  and  rubbish  dumps  in  Egypt  from  after 
641.  Arabic  papyri,  both  documents  and  literary 
texts,  have  been  found  since  1824;  they  are  scat- 
tered  among  collections  and  dealers  the  world 
over,  and  no  coniprehensive  list  of  them  exists. 
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Their  texts  include  the  Qur’än  and  hadîth,  history 
and  theology,  official  correspondence,  tax  rec- 
ords,  protocols,  poetry,  proverbs,  grammar,  and 
medical  and  scientific  works.  Documents  of  the 
Arab  admínistration  are  very  numerous  and  com- 
prise  examples  of  every  type,  such  as  land-leases 
and  sales,  tax  receipts,  requisitions  of  men  and 
supplies  (esp.  for  the  Arab  fleet’s  annual  expedi- 
tion  against  Constantinople),  orders,  safe-conduct 
passes  ( sigilha ),  and  financial  records.  One  can 
trace  the  beginnings  of  the  use  of  Arabic  by  the 
Christian  population  in  private  letters  and  even 
marriage  contracts.  Christian  Arabic  literary  texts 
on  papyrus  include  a  disputation  text  (in  Heidel- 
berg)  and  a  polemical  work  (in  Vienna).  Papyri 
are  ol'  great  importance  for  the  history  of  the 
Arabic  language  and  palaeography,  for  chronol- 
ogy,  law,  and  economic  history,  and  for  every 
aspect  of  the  institutions  and  culture  of  F.gypt 
after  removal  from  Byz.  rule.  Arabic  papyri  have 
also  been  found  at  sites  outside  Egypt  (Damascus, 
Samarra,  Israel). 

f.d.  A.  Crohmann,  Arabic  Papyri  in  the  Egyptian  Library, 
6  vols.  (Cairo  1934—56).  C.H.  Becker,  Papyri  Schott-Reinhardt 
(Heidelberg  1906).  N.  Abbott,  The  üurrah  Papyri  frorn 
Aphrodito  in  the  Oriental  Institute  (Chicago  1938).  N.  Abbott, 
Studies  in  Arabic  Literary  Papyri,  3  vols.  (Chicago  1957—72). 

lit.  A.  Grohmann,  Arabische  Papyrushunde  (Leiden- 
Cologne  1966).  G.  Frantz-Murphy,  “A  Comparison  of  the 
Arabic  and  Eariier  Egyptian  Contract  Formularies JNES 
40(1981)  203-25;  44  (1985)  99-114.  -L.S.B.MacC. 

ARABISSOS  (’Apa/îtcrcróç),  modern  Afpn,  an- 
cient  city  in  Cappadocia,  later  one  of  the  cities  of 
the  Hexapolis  in  Armenia  II,  located  on  the  road 
between  Cappadocian  Caesarea  and  Melitene.  In 
late  antiquity,  Arabissos  was  a  legionary  station 
attested  from  381  on  as  a  bishopric  (suffragan  of 
Melìtene).  As  it  was  his  birthplace,  Arabissos  was 
embellished  by  Maurice.  It  suffered  from  the 
earthquake  of  584/5  and  esp.  during  the  wars 
wîth  the  Arabs,  when  it  was  the  center  of  a  klei- 
soura.  In  the  1  ìth  C.  Arabissos  was  known  as  an 
lpisrepsís,  and  in  1 108  as  a  rastron.  Near  Ara- 
bissos  is  a  cave  where  an  unnamed  martyr  was 
revered;  for  the  Arabs  this  became  a  site  of  the 
legendary  Seven  Slef.pf.rs. 

In  July  629  Herakleios  met  Shahrbaräz  in  Ara- 
bissos  to  arrange  terms  with  Persia.  Herakleios 
offered  Shahrbaräz  and  his  son  the  Persian  throne. 
They  agreed  on  the  Euphrates  as  the  frontier 
between  the  empires  and  probably  negotiated  the 


withdrawal  of  Persian  troops  from  Syria,  Meso- 
potamia,  Palestine,  arid  Egypt.  Shahrbaräz  prom- 
ised  to  support  Christianity  and  participated  in 
the  construction  of  the  church  named  Irene 
(“Peace”).  Patr.  Nikephoros  claims  that  Shahr- 
barâz  agreed  to  become  Herakleios’s  subject.  Al- 
though  Shahrbarâz  soon  fell  to  an  assassin,  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  (Reg  1,  nos.  200—01)  at  Ara- 
bissos  continued  to  provide  the  basis  for  Byz.- 
Persian  relations  until  the  Muslim  overthrow  of 
the  Sasanian  Empire. 

lit.  TIB  2:144^  Mango,  “La  Perse  Sassanide”  110-12. 

-W.E.R.,  C.F. 

ARABS,  called  in  the  Byz.  sources  Arabes  and 
Sarakenoi  as  well  as  Ismaelitai  and  Hagarenoi,  mean- 
ing  the  progeny  of  the  biblical  Ishmael  and  Ha- 
gar. 

Constantine  I  inherited  from  Diocletian  a  stable 
frontier  with  Arabia.  'Eo  ward  off  invasions  from 
the  Península,  Byz.  developed  the  system  of  foe- 
derati,  who  together  with  the  soldiers  of  the  hrnes 
Diocielianus,  which  extended  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Red  Sea,  defended  Roman  Oriens.  In  the 
course  of  the  late  Roman  period,  the  empire  dealt 
with  a  succession  of  these  Aiitb  foederati:  the  Ta- 
nûrhids  of  the  4th  C.,  the  Säi.ihids  of  the  5Ü1, 
and  the  Chassänids  of  the  6th.  The  last  were  the 
most  powerful  and  represented  the  maturest 
expression  of  the  federate  system.  'Fheir  kings 
were  integrated  into  the  Roman  military  and  ad- 
ministrative  hierarchies:  the  official  title  of  the 
federate  chief  was  phyi.arch  with  the  rank  of 
clarissimus ,  but  the  supreme  one  was  both  patrihios 
and  gloriosissimus,  The  system  of  phylarchs  and 
foederali  was  so  successful  that  the  Strategikon 
of  Maurice  is  silent  on  the  Arabs.  The  reign  of 
Maurice  witnessed  a  crisis  in  imperial-federate 
relations  when  the  emperor  had  the  Ghassänid 
Alamundarus  exiled  to  Sicily.  When  the  Muslim 
Arabs  appeared  in  the  7th  C.  it  was  against  a 
considerably  weakened  federate  shield  that  they 
fought  and  won. 

Before  his  death  in  632,  Muhammad  had  united 
Arabia.  His  successors,  the  three  “orthodox”  ca- 
lìphs,  conquered  the  Byz.  lands  of  Oriens  and 
Egypt.  The  decisive  battle  was  the  Arabs’  victory 
at  Yarmur  in  636.  The  Umayyads  continued  this 
career  of  conquest  from  Damascus,  the  new  Arab 
capital:  against  the  Byz.  heartland,  Anatolia,  and 
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the  capital,  Constantinople;  against  the  rest  of 
provincial  North  Africa  and  Spain;  and  in  the 
Mediterranean  in  order  to  establish  a  strong  naval 
presence.  The  thrust  against  Anatolia  and  Con- 
stantirtople  consisted  of  annual  campaigns  against 
the  f'ormer  and  three  sieges  of  the  latter:  in  669, 
the  Seven  Years  War  of  674-80  (against  Constan- 
tine  IV),  and  the  final  siege  of  717/18  (against 
Leo  III).  These  military  endeavors  against  Con- 
stantinople  failed.  The  war  in  the  Mediterranean 
was  more  successful.  Mu‘äwiya  built  a  fleet  that 
soon  became  the  dominant  power  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean.  The  Arabs  took  Constantia  in  Cyprus  in 
649  and  began  to  attack  the  islands  of  the  Aegean. 
In  654  they  sacked  Rhodes  and  demolished  the 
colossal  statue  of  Hf.lios;  Kos  was  occupied  and 
Crete  plundered.  The  Arabs  won  a  decisive  naval 
victory,  the  battle  of  the  Masts,  in  655  off  the 
Lycian  coast.  Then  followed  the  conquest  of  Chios 
and  the  region  of  Kyzikos  (670)  so  that  the  base 
for  an  assault  on  Constantínople  was  prepared. 
Even  though  an  attack  on  Constantinopíe  from 
674  to  678  failed,  in  688  a  condominíum  of  the 
two  powers  was  established  on  Cyprus  and  its 
territory  was  proclaimed  neutral  and  demiìitar- 
ized;  the  Arabs  were  entrenched  in  Crete  by 
ca. 824— 827/8.  The  conquest  of  the  Byz.  Occident 
was  also  successful;  Müsâ  ibn-Nusayr  carried  Mus- 
lim  arms  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  while  in 
7 1 1  Tärik  crossed  the  straits  that  have  carried  his 
name  ever  since,  Gibraltar  (Jabal  Târik),  and  de- 
stroyed  the  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths. 

Lhe  translatìo  imperiì  from  Umayyad  Damascus 
to  'Abbäsid  Baghdad  in  750  opened  a  new  phase 
in  Arab-Byz.  relations.  Two  energetic  ‘Abbäsid 
caliphs  carried  the  war  into  the  Byz.  heartland. 
Härün  al-Rashid  reached  the  Bosporos  in  782 
and  took  Herarleia  in  806,  while  al-Mu'TAgiM 
captured  Amorion  in  838.  These  operations, 
however,  enhanced  the  prestige  of  the  caliph  as  a 
ghazi  (holy  warrior)  of  the  “infideis”  more  than 
they  benefited  the  Islamic  state.  The  line  of  fron- 
tier  fortifications  (see  cAwäsim  and  Thughur) 
separating  Anatolia  from  the  realm  of  Islam  be- 
came  even  more  important  than  in  Umayyad  times, 
since  unlike  the  Umayyads,  the  'Abbäsids  after 
the  early  gth  C.  had  no  serious  intention  of  cap- 
turing  Constantinople  or  expanding  into  Anato- 
lia. 

With  the  decline  in  the  power  of  the  'Abbäsid 
caliphs  and  the  central  authority,  the  struggle 


against  the  Byz.  was  continued  by  petty  states  in 
the  east  and  in  the  west — the  Aghlabids,  the 
Hamdänids,  and  the  Fätimids,  their  military  op- 
erations  conducted  from  Kayrawän,  Aleppo,  and 
Cairo,  respectively.  During  the  entire  gth  C.,  the 
Aghlabids  of  Ifríkiya  (Tunisia)  dominated  the 
middle  Mediterranean  and  succeeded  in  conquer- 
ing  Sicily.  In  the  east,  the  struggle  was  taken  up 
in  the  gth  C.  by  tne  Hamdânids  of  Aleppo.  The 
initial  successes  of  Sayf  al-Dawla  were  brought 
to  naught,  however,  by  Nikephoros  II  Phokas. 
The  Fâtimids  of  Egypt  battled  the  Byz.  in  the 
ìoth  C.,  but  John  I  Tzimiskes  and  Basil  II  con- 
tained  their  thrusts  around  Antioch  and  enlarged 
Byz.  gains  in  northern  Syria.  The  achievements 
of  these  three  Macedonian  emperors  marked  the 
turn  of  the  tide  against  the  Arabs.  The  destruction 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  by  the  Fä- 
timid  al-Hakim  (gg6-io2i)  was  one  of  the  con- 
tributory  causes  of  the  Crusades,  which  were  fought 
mainly  between  Latin  Westerners  and  the  Turks, 
while  Byz.  and  the  Arabs  were  spectators.  The 
Turks,  a  new  virile  Muslim  people,  took  up  the 
struggle  against  Byz.  where  the  Arabs  left  off  in 
the  1  ith  C. 

Economic  and  Culíural  Exchanges  between 
Arabs  and  Byzantines.  Within  the  ‘Abbäsid  cali- 
phate  there  were  Christian  monasteries  and  lay 
communitíes,  in  which  Greek  literature  flourished 

throughout  the  8th  C.  and  probably  later.  In  this 
milieu,  or  among  Palestinian  émigrés  in  Constan- 
tinople,  the  unrealistic  dream  that  the  caliph  would 
convert  to  Christianity  was  cherished.  Scholarly 
contacts  developed  and  the  caliphs  tried  to  invite 
Byz.  scholars,  such  as  Leo  the  Mathematician, 
to  Baghdad,  Greek  MSS  were  collected  and  trans- 
lated,  and  Photios  was  probably  able  to  work  in 
Baghdad  during  his  embassy  to  the  city.  Similarly, 
Arab  influence  penetrated  Byz.  art  and  architec- 
ture,  and  Theophilos  is  said  to  have  built  his 
palace  on  Arab  models  (see  Islamic  Influf.nce 
on  Byzantine  Art).  'Abbâsid  attempts  to  support 
Byz.  insurgents — from  Thomas  the  Slav  to 
Andronikos  Douras — presuppose  close  contacts 
with  certain  circles  in  Byz. 

Arabs  visited  Constantinople  as  merchants,  and 
one  could  meet  there  a  Hagarene  merchant  in  a 
black  cloak  and  brick-colored  sandals  (PG 
1 1 1:68  iB-C).  Some  Syrian  merchants  stayed  in 
Constantinople  for  ten  years.  They  appeared  not 
only  in  Trebizond  or  Artze,  but  probably  even 
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in  faraway  Athens,  where  archaeological  evidence 
attests  an  Arab  colony  oí  the  ìoth— 1  ìth  C.  (G.C. 
Miles,  Hesperia  25  [1956]  329—44).  People  of  dou- 
ble  origin  (Arab  and  Greek)  were  so  typicaî  in  the 
eastern  provinces  that  one  of  them  became  the 
hero  of  the  epic  of  Digenes  Ahritas.  Arab  fam- 
ilies,  such  as  the  Sarakenopouloi,  Syropouloi, 
Bempetziotaì,  and  Aplespharai,  penetrated  the 
ranks  of  the  Byz.  aristocracy. 

Representation  in  Byzantine  Art  and  Litera- 
ture.  As  inajor  rivals  of  the  Byz.  until  the  1  ìth  C., 
Arabs  occupied  an  important  place  in  Byz.  literary 
texts  and  images.  Two  clichés  predominated:  either 
differences  of  race  were  ignored  (esp.  in  the  pre- 
sentation  of  Arab  saints  such  as  Gourias,  Sa- 
monas,  and  Abibas)  or  Arab  stereotypes  were 
exaggerated,  for  example,  when  they  were  shown 
as  terrifying  raiders.  Ethnic  features  were  rarely 
displayed:  sometimes  the  turban  distinguishes  Ar- 
abs,  including  John  of  Damascus,  sometimes  Arab 
invaders  wear  the  three-piece  garment  (long  tunic, 
underskirt,  and  patterned  stockings)  that  appears 
in  some  images  of  the  Magi  in  their  Adoration 
of  Christ.  When  Arabs  do  appear  in  works  during 
and  after  the  i2th  C.  (Ohrid,  Peribleptos;  Venìce, 
S.  Marco),  they  are  usually  portrayed  among 
the  nations  of  the  Pentecost  or  as  people  taught 
by  the  apostles.  The  Madrid  Skylitzes  (Grabar- 
Manoussacas,  Skylitzès,  hgs.  98,  138,  189,  190,  192) 
presents  a  dispassionate  record  of  Arab  rulers, 
costume,  and  architecture.  Another  miniature  in 
this  MS  (fig.58)  depicts  an  Arab  horseman  dis- 
playing  his  skill  in  the  Hippodrome. 

lit.  Nöldeke,  Die  Ghassânischen  Fürsten.  I.  Shahíd,  lìyian 
tium  and  Ihe  Semitic  Orient  before  the  Rise  of  Islam  (London 
ig88).  Vasiliev,  Byz.  Arabes.  M.  Canard,  L'expansion  arabo- 
islamúfueetsesrépercussionsiLondon  1974).  V.Christides,“Pre- 
Islamic  Arabs  in  Byzantinc  llluminations,”  Muséon  83  (1970) 
167-81.  E.  Jeffreys,  “The  Image  of  the  Arabs  in  Byzantine 
Literature,”  17  CEB  Major  Papers  (New  Rochelle  1986) 
305-23.  S.  Gero,  “F.arly  Contacts  between  Byzantium  and 
the  Arab  F.mpìre,”  in  Proceedings  of  the  Second  Symposium  on 
the  History  of  Biläd  al-Shäm  (Amman  1987). 

-I.A.Sh.,  A.K.,  A.C. 

ARBANTENOS  (’ Apf3avTTjvó<;),  or  Arabantenos, 
a  family  known  froin  the  second  half  of  the 
nth  C.  The  name  is  probably  derived  from  al- 
Räwandän  in  northern  Syria  (Honigmann,  Ost - 
grente  140,  n.7).  Arbantenoi  are  Hrst  mentioned 
in  non-Greek  sources:  Matthew  of  Edessa  relates 
that  Aruantan,  the  doux  of  Edessa,  was  captured 


by  Turks  in  1066/7  (Oikonomides,  Dated  Seals,  no. 
94);  Ordericus  Vítalis  mentions  Ravendinos,  Al- 
exios  l’s  protospathanos,  to  whom  the  inhabitants 
of  Laodikeia  surrendered  ca.1099,  as  well  as  (an- 
other?)  Ravendinos,  “a  powerful  Greek,”  a  Byz. 
envoy  to  Antioch  in  1118/19  an<^  later  to  Jerusa- 
lem.  The  sebastos  John  Arbantenos  was  extolled 
by  Nicholas  Kallikles;  he  married  Anna  of  the 
Romnenoi,  and  the  typihon  of  the  Pantorrator 
monastery  in  Constantinople  calls  him  the  hus- 
band  of  John  Il’s  niece.  Thirty  years  later,  in 
1165,  another  sebastos  John  Arbantenos,  Manuel 
I’s  gambros  (son-in-law?),  was  active.  Several  Ar- 
bantenoi  are  known  only  by  their  seals:  one  of 
them,  Nicholas,  was  protonotarios  of  Chaldia,  prob- 
ably  in  the  1  ith  C.  (Schlumberger,  Sig.  290);  other 
seals,  dated  to  the  1  ìth  and  i2th  C.,  have  no 
information  about  the  Arbantenoi’s  offices,  but 
some  bear  effigies  of  military  saints  that  presum- 
ably  indicate  their  military  functions.  In  the  i4th 
C.  a  few  Arabantenoi  are  attested  (PLP,  nos.  1215— 
17)  but  they  are  known  only  as  land  and  house 
owners. 

lit.  P.  Gautier,  “L’obituaire  du  typicon  du  Pantocrator,” 
REB  27  {1969)  260—62.  A.  Kazhdan,  “Some  Notes  on  the 
Byzantine  Prosopography  of  the  Ninth  through  the  Twelfth 
Centuries,”  ByzF  12  (1987)  73-75-  -A.K. 

ARBOGAST  (’ Ap/îo'yácro'jç),  Western  magister 

militum  and  power  behind  the  revolt  of  Eugenius; 
died  394.  Arbogast  was  a  Frank  and  subordìnate 
of  the  magister  mìlitum  Bauto  under  Gratian  and 
Theodosios  I.  Upon  Bauto’s  death  ca.388,  Arbo- 
gast  used  his  popularity  with  the  troops  to  seize 
the  office  of  magisler  militum.  In  388,  after  Arbo- 
gast  accomplished  the  firtal  defeat  of  the  usurper 
Maximus,  Theodosios  left  him  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  the  young  Valentinian  II,  who  became 
a  virtual  prisoner.  When  Valentinian  attempted 
to  dismiss  Arbogast,  the  general  tore  up  the  order. 
implying  that  he  took  commands  directiy  from 
Theodosíos.  In  392  Valentinian  was  found  dead 
and  some  historical  sources  implicate  Arbogast. 
Arbogast  sought  to  rule  the  West  in  his  own  name, 
but  ultimately  elevated  Eugenius,  although  con- 
tinuing  to  seek  reconciliation  with  Gonstantinople. 
Arbogast  was  a  moderate  pagan  who  supported 
the  revival  of  paganism  under  Eugenius.  He  tried 
to  ambush  the  forces  of  Theodosios  at  the  battle 
of  the  Frigidus  in  394,  but  was  defeated  and  took 
his  own  life. 
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lit.  Steìn,  Histoire  1:207—17.  PLRE  1:95—97.  O'Ftynn, 
Generalissimos  7-13.  B.  Croke,  “Arbogast  and  the  Deaih  of 
Valentinian  II,”  Historia  25  (1976}  235—44.  -T.E.G. 

ARCH  (âil/íç,  Ka/j,ápa),  a  structural  element  com- 
posed  of  wedge-shaped  blocks  of  stone  or  brìcks 
(voussoîrs)  spanning  an  opening,  usually  semi- 
circular  in  form.  Arches  enlarge  interior  space  by 
transferring  the  heavy  loads  of  superstructures  to 
isolated  points  of  support  (piers,  columns),  which 
can  be  more  widely  separated  than  those  of  tra- 
heated  construction.  Arches  can  penetrate  walls 
without  diminishing  their  strength,  carry  bridges 
over  rivers,  aqueducts  over  valleys,  terraces  ovcr 
cisterns,  domes  over  naoi,  or  clerestory  walls  over 
open  colonnades,  The  widest  spans  achieved  bv 
Byz.  buìlders  are  those  of  the  great  arches  ìn 
Hagia  Sophia — about  31  m  (about  108  Byz.  feet). 
Irnmured,  they  may  articulate  walls  with  blind 
arcades  or  spare  large  wall  areas  for  groups  of 
windows.  Blind  arcades,  used  to  enliven  exterior 
façades,  sometimes  employ  pointed  and  ogee 
arches  in  addition  to  round-headed  ones,  as  at 
the  Chora  monastery  ín  Constantínople.  Trilobe 
arches  are  also  found  in  architecture  of  the  ì  -ph 

and  i4th  C.,  usually  as  window  openings. 

— W.L.,  N.E.L. 

ARCH,  MONUMENTAL,  a  structure  consisting 
of  a  largt*  single  arch  resting  on  piers  or  a  largc 
arch  flanked  by  smaller  arches,  erected  for  com- 
memorative  purposes.  Provided  with  a  columnar 
façade  (freestanding  or  half-columns  supporting 
an  architrave),  the  arch  itself  carried  an  attic  on 
which  were  displayed  honorific  inscriptions  and 
sometimes  statuary.  The  only  known  freestanding 
Byz.  monumental  arch  is  that  of  Theodosios  I 
erected  in  the  Forum  Tauri,  Constantînople, 
ca.390?;  though  not  fully  excavated,  it  has  been 
reconstructed  as  a  triple  arch  approximately  43 
m  broad  and  23  m  wide  (Müller-Wiener,  Bildlexi- 
kon,  figs.  294-98).  A  yariant,  the  tetrapylon,  con- 
sists  of  four  arches  arranged  around  a  stjuare  and 
supporting  a  groin  vault  or  dome,  as  at  the  Arch 
of  Galerius  in  Thessalonike.  Such  arches  wete 
often  placed  at  the  intersections  of  major  streets. 
Monumental  arches  were  also  adapted  for  other 
purposes,  such  as  city  gates.  The  Milion  (see 
Mese)  in  Constantinople,  built  in  the  form  of  a 
domed  tetrapylon,  was  the  marker  from  which 
distances  on  the  roads  leading  to  rhe  capital  were 


measured.  The  tetrapylon  was  also  adapted  for 

use  in  Christian  cult  buildìngs,  for  exampie,  the 
Tetrapylon  of  the  Forty  Martyrs  in  Constantino- 
ple,  which  stood  until  ca.1400  (Majeska,  Russìan 

Travelers  231).  A  tetrapylon  could  also  be  struc- 
turally  integrated  into  a  church,  as  at  Aphrodisias 

(R.  Cormack  in  Classìcal  Traditìun  114). 

lit.  H.  Kähler,  RE  2.R.  7A  (1939)  373-493- 

W.L. 

ARCHAEOLOGY.  Byz.  archaeology  is  a  rela- 
tively  young  field  of  scholarshíp.  Aspects  of  the 
discipline  have  been  separately  studied  as  Chris- 
tian  and  underwater  archaeology.  In  addition,  the 
method  known  as  archaeological  survey  is  a  no- 
table  tradition  in  Byz.  studies.  Following  an  over- 
view  of  the  field,  each  of  these  separate  disdplines 
will  be  discussed  in  turn. 

An  Overview.  Byz.  archaeology  does  not  really 
exist  as  a  discipline  of  its  own,  and — although 
there  are  significant  exceptions  (such  as  the  ex- 
cavations  of  the  Great  Palace  aod  several  im- 
portant  churches  in  Constantinople  [e.g.,  St.  Po- 
lyeurtos,  Ralenderhane  Camii]  and  sudhi  late 
antique  centers  as  Nea  Anchialos) — most  Byz. 
sites  are  explored  in  connection  with  the  investi- 
gation  ot  classical  monuments.  Because  most  ot 
these  are  on  the  Mediterrancan  littoral  many  im- 
portant  Byz.  sites  in  the  interior  are  hardly  known; 
in  additîon,  the  Byz.  components  of  many  were 
either  summarily  treated  or  completely  ignored, 
with  the  exception  of  some  standing  buildings 
(primarily  churches  and  city  walls).  Churches  and 
theîr  decoratìon  (mosaics,  frescoes,  icons,  church 
furniture,  liturgical  vessels,  etc.)  formed  the  sub- 
ject  of  “Christian  archaeology”  (see  below)  that  in 
fact  coincided  with  the  study  of  Chrisdan  art. 
Only  recently  have  ordinary  Byz.  objects  (houses, 
ceramics  and  other  utensils,  tools,  and  weap- 
ons)  found  during  excavation  of  ancient  sites  be- 
gun  to  be  described,  collected,  and  studied.  Prì- 
mary  attention  has  been  paid  to  cities  (chiefiy  i.ue 
Roman  cities)  such  as  Carthage,  Apameia,  Cae- 
sarea  Maritima,  Korykos,  Aphrodisias,  Pergamon, 
Sardis,  Ephesus,  Corinth,  Athens,  Cherson,  and 
cities  on  the  lower  Danube;  in  some  of  them  “post- 
Romaii”  strata  of  the  7th  C.  and  later  have  been 
excavated.  The  countryside  lias  so  far  received 
only  limited  invesügation  (mostly  in  northern  Syria, 
Bulgaria,  and  the  Crimea).  Necropolises  have  been 
excavated  in  rnany  places,  with  esp.  fruitful  results 
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in  the  region  of  barbarian  invasions  (Pannonia, 

Bulgaria). 

Archaeology  is  essential  for  the  study  of  mate- 
rial  objects  about  which  there  is  little  information 
in  written  sources  or  visual  representations 
(household  utensils,  tools,  simple  ornaments  of 
bone  or  metal);  it  can  also  provide  data  on  regions 
that  were  normally  ignored  by  medieval  writers 
(e.g.,  the  provinces  and  esp.  the  frontier  zone). 
The  history  of  urban  life  and  of  the  Germanic 
and  Avaro-Slavic  penetration  into  the  empire  has 
been  rewritten  in  the  last  decades  on  the  basis  of 
archaeological  discoveries.  Archaeology,  however, 
faces  various  problems:  while  some  materials  (e.g., 
ceramics,  glass)  are  preserved  in  excellent  condi- 
tion,  others  (wood,  leather,  cloth)  disappear  en- 
tirely  or  are  severely  damaged  (iron),  thus  dis- 
torting  the  picture  of  material  culture — in  only  a 
few  regions  (desert  or  sw'ampy  areas)  have  organic 
materials  been  preserved,  The  excavated  artifacts 
must  be  identifìed,  dated,  and  located  in  a  hístor- 
ical  milieu  (ethnic,  religious,  social,  etc.). 

Unlike  documents  and  literary  texts,  archaeo- 
logical  finds  are  studied  not  so  much  as  individual 
objects,  but  as  part  of  a  series  (e.g.,  ceramic  bowls 
or  glass  flasks)  and  of  an  archaeological  complex; 
their  location  (position  in  the  excavated  room  and 
in  an  archaeological  layer  or  stratum)  is  no  less 
significant  than  their  idendfication  as  belonging 
to  a  certain  series  (type  or  subtype).  The  chro- 
nology  of  an  artifact  (save  for  rare  specifically 
dated  objects)  has  to  be  established  either  on  the 
basis  of  typology  (position  in  a  dated  series)  or 
stratigraphy  (position  in  a  dated  stratum).  For 
establishing  a  chronology  of  archaeologìcal  finds, 
coins  have  primary  importance;  since  they  can  be 
dated,  at  least  within  a  certain  reign  but  some- 
times  even  to  a  narrower  period,  they  often  sup- 
ply  the  scholar  with  a  lerminm  posl  quem  for  the 
whole  stratum.  After  a  number  of  dated  finds, 
some  objects  (esp.  ceramics)  can  themselves  be 
dated  with  relative  precision  and  become  the 
yardstick  for  further  (“typological”)  dating. 

Establishing  the  ethnic,  religious,  and  social 
background  of  the  objects  (or,  rather,  of  their 
long-dead  owners)  is  very  difficult  unless  we  have 
direct  indications;  ornamented  objects  (earrings, 
necklaces,  bronze  belt  fittings,  fibulae)  can  be 
helpful,  although  somedmes  problematic — con- 
clusions  of  this  sort  are  mostly  hypothetical. 
Changes  in  quaiity  and  fashion  reflected  in  objects 
allow  one  to  study  economic,  social,  and  cultural 


development;  archaeology  provides  us  wìth  great 
numbers  of  objects  and  therefore  permits  tenta- 
tive  analysis  of  quantitative  changes  (increase  of 
producdon,  transition  from  one  type  of  object  to 
another,  etc.).  Discoveríes  of  Byz.  artifacts  in  re- 
mote  regions  (the  Urals,  China,  Scandinavia)  pro- 
vide  evidence  for  the  study  of  trade  routes  and 
cultural  influcnces.  Archaeology  reveals  many  as- 
pects  of  the  past  on  which  written  sources  remain 
reticent;  on  the  other  hand,  by  dealing  with  “real” 
material  objects  archaeology  easily  creates  an  il- 
lusion  of  veracity  that  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does 
not  have:  archaeological  observadons  and  condu- 
sions  are  often  extremely  hypothedcal  and  should 
be  compared  with  the  independent  data  of  written 
texts. 

lit.  J.  Russell,  “Transí'ormations  in  Early  Byzaiuine  Ur- 
ban  Life:  'I'he  Contribulion  and  Límitations  of  Archaeo- 
Iogical  Evidence,”  17  CEB,  Major  Papers  (Washington,  D.C., 
1986)  137-54.  L.  Foss,  “Archacology  and  the  ‘Twenty 
Cities’  of  Byzantine  Asia,”  AJA  81  (1977)  469-86.  Hendy, 
Economy.  G.  Astill,  “Archaeology,  Economics  and  Eariy  Me- 
dieval  Europe,"  Oxford  Joumal  of  Archaeology  4  ( 1 985)  2  1 5- 
31.  J.H.  Rosser,  “A  Research  Strategy  for  Byzantine  Ar- 
chaeology,”  BS/Efì  6  (1979)  152-66.  G’.  Delvoye,  “Les  progrès 
de  l’archéologie  et  de  l’histoire  de  I’art  de  I’Empire  byzantin 
depuis  le  Congrès  d’Oxford,”  14  CEB,  vol.  3  (Bucharest 
1976)251-62.  -T.F.  G.,  A.K. 

Christian  árchaeology.  Archaeology  as  a 
disciplìne  emerged  first  to  study  the  remains  of 
classical  and  biblical  antiquity,  and  it  was  only  later 
extended  to  the  remains  of  the  postclassical  pe- 
riod,  including  that  of  Byz.  Originally  research 
into  this  era  was  restricted  almost  exclusively  to 
churches  and  objects  of  liturgical  use,  hence  it 
w'as  defined  as  Christian  archaeology;  its  purpose 
commonly  was  to  discover  objects  that  shed  light 
on  the  practices  and  beliefs  of  the  early  church, 
and  a  devotional  goal  frequently  prompted  (and 
distorted)  investígation.  Byz.  archaeology  origi- 
nated  as  a  branch  of  Christian  archaeology  and 
this  heritage  influenced  it«  develonment— for  ex- 
ample,  the  relatively  late  emergence  of  interest  in 
the  nonreligious  aspects  of  Byz.  society.  Christian 
archaeology  as  defined  today  does  not  restrict 
itself  to  religious  topics,  and  meetings  such  as  the 
International  Congress  of  Christian  Archaeology 
and  periodicals  like  Cahiers  arcliéologiques  allow  for 
presentation  of  research  from  all  areas  of  the 
Mediterranean  in  the  early  Middle  Ages. 

lit.  F.W.  Deichmann,  Einführung  in  die  christiiche  Ar- 
chäologie  (Darmstadt  1983)-  G.  Bovini ,  Cli studi  di  archeologia 
crìstiana  dalle  origini  alla  metà  dei  secolo  XIX  (Bologna  1968). 

-T.E.G. 
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Underwater  Archaeology.  Over  the  past 
30  years  technological  innovation  and  the  devel- 
opment  of  effective  means  of  underwater  exca- 
vation  have  made  possible  the  archaeological  ex- 
ploratiort  of  the  sea  bed.  This  investigation  has 
focused  on  two  kinds  of  sites:  near-shore  sites  that 
were  once  upon  land  but  have  sunk  beneath  the 
sea,  usually  because  of  earthquake,  and  ship- 
wrecks.  Art  important  example  of  the  former  is 
Rf.nchreai,  the  eastern  port  of  Corinth,  whose 
harbor  faciìities  sank  in  an  earthquake  in  the  late 
4th  C.  F.xcavated  Byz.  shipwrecks  include  the  4th- 
and  7th-C.  Yassi  Ada  wrecks  (G.F.  Bass,  F.H.  van 
Doorninck,  Jr.,  AJA  75  [1971]  27-37.  F.idem,  Yassi 
Ada  1  [College  Station,  Texas,  1982]),  the  1  tth-C. 
Serçe  Liman  wreck  (carrying  a  large  load  of  glass: 
G.F.  Bass,  F.H.  van  Doorninck,  Jr.,  International 
Journal  of  Nautical  Archaeology  7  [1978]  119-32), 
and  the  12Ü1-C.  Pelagonnesos  wreck  (with  a  cargo 
of  at  least  1,490  ceramic  vessels:  Ch.  Kritzas,  P. 
Throckmorton,  Athens  Annais  of  Arcfmeology  4  [  1 97 1  ] 
176—85).  A  wreck  found  in  1960  off  Marzamemi 
in  southeastern  Sicity  contained  unused  church 
furnishings — ambo,  plaques,  parapet  slabs,  mon- 
olithic  columns,  28  column  bases,  etc.  G.  Kapitän 
(Archaeology  22  [1969]  122—33)  identified  these  as 
Prokonnesian  marbles  and  suggested  a  date  în  the 
reign  of  Justinian  I.  Shipwrrecks  are  particularly 
rich  sources  of  archaeological  material  sínce  they 
have  not  been  disturbed  by  later  human  activity 
and  their  destruction  took  place  at  a  single  time 
that  can  often  be  fìxed  quite  precisely;  some  ma- 
terials  also  are  better  preserved  in  water  than  they 
are  in  the  soil.  Wrecks  thus  offer  fixed  points  for 
the  dating  of  archaeological  objects  and  provide 
important  information  about  trade  and  the 
economy.  -T.E.G.,  A.C. 

Archaeological  Survey.  A  means  of  gath- 
ering  information  about  an  area  through  the  uti- 
lization  of  a  broad-based  archaeologicai  research 
program,  normally  without  excavation,  archaeo- 
logical  survey  relies  on  an  investigation  of  what 
appears  above  the  surface.  Survey  allows  the  study 
of  an  area  much  larger  than  can  be  covered  by 
excavation,  normally  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost,  but 
it  relies  on  previous  stratigraphic  excavation  for 
the  identifìcation  and  dating  of  surface  finds.  Sur- 
vey  normally  involves  systematic  investigation  by 
teams  of  people  walking  across  the  landscape; 
aerial  recormaissance,  geophysical  methods,  and 
architectural  study  also  play  important  roles. 


Byz.  studies  have  a  long  tradition  of  observation 
and  recording  of  archaeological  sites  and  monu- 
ments;  W.  Ramsay,  J.  Strzygowski,  D.  Talbot  Rice, 
and  others  were  the  pioneers  of  this  archaeolog- 
ical  method,  and  contemporary  scholars  have  con- 
tinued  thìs  tradition.  In  the  past  30  years  the 
theory  and  method  of  archaeological  survey  have 
developed  rapidly  and  have  been  used  with  con- 
siderable  success  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 
Survey  can  provide  information  about  settlement 
patterns,  economy,  land  use,  and  other  aspects  of 
life  not  available  from  written  or  traditional  ar- 
chaeological  sources.  Nevertheless,  despite  its  par- 
ticular  applicability  to  Byz.,  where  frequently  rich 
documentary  materials  can  provide  a  check  on 
the  archaeological  evidence,  and  despite  some  no- 
table  exceptions  (R.M.  Harrison,  AnatSt  31  [1981] 
198—200,  A.W.  Dunn,yÔ£  32.4  [1982]  605—14), 
the  results  of  archaeological  survey  have  rarely 
been  used  by  Byzantinists.  Instead,  Byz.  material 
from  large  survey  projects  is  frequently  analyzed 
by  non-Byzantinists  who  do  not  always  under- 
stand  the  special  problems  or  questions  of  the 
period. 

Nevertheless,  survey  projects,  mostly  in  the  Ae- 
gean  area,  have  led  to  a  certain  degree  of  consen- 
sus  about  the  development  of  the  Byz.  settlement 
pattern:  remarkable  prosperity  and  widespread 
settlement  in  late  antiquity  (when  the  number  of 
sites  is  commonly  only  slightly  less  than  the  peak 
in  the  classical  period)  followed  by  complete  col- 
lapse  in  the  late  6th  to  ìoth  C.,  when  survey 
generally  fails  to  recognize  any  settlement  what- 
ever,  followed  by  a  slow  recovery  and  another 
peak  in  the  i2th— i3th  C.,  followed  again  by  de- 
cline.  This  broad  outline  may  well  be  correct,  but 
it  is  affected  by  our  lack  of  knowledge  about  the 
chronology  of  many  Byz.  ceramics  and  other  items, 

lit.  T.  H.  van  Andel,  C.  Runnels,  Reyorui  the  Acropolis 
(Siauford  1987).  -T.E.G. 

ARCHAISM,  or  classicism,  was  a  current  in  high- 
style  Byz.  literature  inherited  from  the  Second 
Sophistic,  where  it  originated.  It  encompassed 
both  language  and  style  (rhetorical  figures,  etc.) 
and  the  contents  (conscious  presentation  of  con- 
temporary  events  in  the  guise  of  ancient  termi- 
nology,  characters,  situatìons,  etc.).  Obsolete  me- 
ters  such  as  hexameter  or  anacreontic  tetrameter 
were  used.  The  late  antique  and  early  Byz.  pro- 
fessors  established  a  canonical  list  of  ancìent  au- 
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thors  who  provided  models;  Homer  was  still  the 
Poet,  Aristotle  the  Philosopher,  Demosthenes  the 
Orator,  Galen  the  supreme  authority  on  medi- 
c.ine,  Archaism  was  not  limited  to  the  literary 
sphere:  the  Byz.  considered  themselves  as  Ro- 
mans  (Rhomaioi),  their  capital  as  “New-  Rome”  or 
“New  Jerusalem,”  their  Bulgarian  or  generally 
Slavic  neighbors  as  Scythians,  Roman  law  as  still 
effective,  etc.  All  values  were  created  in  the  past: 
“There  is  nothing  of  mine,”  John  of  Damascus 
said  of  his  work.  The  Byz.  had  only  to  follow  their 
predecessors;  accordingly,  the  idea  of  novelty  or 
inno v atíon  bordered  on  heresy  and  revolt  (P. 
Wirth,  OrChr  45  [1961]  127O.  Some  writers,  how- 
ever,  became  weary  of  archaism  and  lamented, 
like  Theodore  Metochites,  that  their  ancestors 
had  accomplished  everything,  leaving  no  oppor- 
tunity  for  their  own  creativity  (H.G.  Beck,  Theo- 
doros  Metochites  [Munich  1952]  50—75). 

Archaism  was  neither  a  cultural  game,  nor  a 
simple  imitation  ( mimesis ).  Unlike  Italian  human- 
ists  of  the  i5th  C.,  the  Byz.  rarely  felt  a  distance 
between  past  and  present.  Archaism  created  an 
illusion  of  stability  and  continuity  in  the  shaky 
and  unstable  world  of  the  Byz.  elite. 

lit.  Dölger,  Paraspora  38—45.  Gy.  Moravcsik,  '‘KIassizis- 
mus  in  der  byzantinischen  Geschichtsschreibung,”  in  Poly- 
chronion  366—77.  H.  Huiiger,  “The  Classical  Tradition  in 
Byzantine  Literature:  The  Importance  of  Rhetoric,”  in 
Classical  Tradition  35-47.  A.  Kazhdan,  A.  Cutler,  “Conti- 
nuity  and  Discontinuity  in  Byzantìne  History,”  Bymnlwn  52 
(1982)  464-78.  A.  Dain,  “A  propos  de  I’étude  des  poètes 
anciens  à  Byzance,”  ìn  Studi  in  onore  di  Ugo  Enrico  Paolt 
(Florence  1956)  195-201.  -A.K. 

ARCHANGEL  (àp^áyye Aoç,  “chief  angel”).  Al- 
though  Michael  and  Gabriel  appear  ìn  both  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  word  archangel  is 
not  used  in  the  Septuagint  and  occurs  only  twice 
in  the  New  Testament.  Nonetheless  archangels 
came  to  hold  an  important  place  in  Jewish  legend 
and  apocrypha  and  were  revered  in  Christian 
tradition.  Pseudo-Dionysios  the  Areopagite  ranked 
the  archangels  in  the  third  and  lowest  triad  of  his 
celestial  hierarchy,  between  the  “principalities”  and 
angels.  Only  three  archangels  were  recognized 
by  the  Christian  church — Michael,  Gabriel,  and 
Raphael,  whereas  other  Jewish  archangeìs  (Uriel, 
Azael,  etc.)  were  rejected  by  the  pope  Zacharias 
in  745.  Of  these  three,  Michael  was  held  in  the 
highest  regard,  whereas  Gabriel  and  Raphael  (who 
appears  in  the  books  of  Tobit  and  F.noch)  did  not 
receive  widespread  veneration  in  Byz.  A  church 


was  dedicated  to  Raphae!  in  Alexandria,  but  the 
Synaxarion  of  Constantinople  does  not  list  a  feastday 
for  him.  Other  archangels  appear  in  some  apoc- 
rypha  (e.g.,  Testament  of  Solomon)  and  in  art. 

Archangels  were  distinguished  from  regular 
angels  as  early  as  ca.500  (C.  Mango,  DChAE'1  12 
[1984]  40O  by  their  court  or  imperial  costume 
(chlamys  or  loros,  red  shoes)  and  attributes  (such 
as  the  orb  or  sphaira).  Michael  and  Gabriel  stand 
dressed  this  way  as  an  honor  guard  alongside 
Christ  and  the  Virgin;  they  also  head  the  heavenly 
host  in  images  of  the  Synaxis  ton  Asomaton  (see 
Asomatos).  Their  various  appearances  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  were  collected  into  cycles  of 
illustrations;  in  these  narrative  contexts  the  arch- 
angels  are  clad  in  the  traditional  angelic  garb  of 
tunic,  himation,  and  sandals.  Sometimes  a  large 
number  of  archangels,  including  Raphael  and 
Uriel,  is  shown  surrounding  the  tígure  of  Christ 
Pantokrator  in  the  dome,  for  example,  at  Palermo 
(Demus,  Norman  Sicily,  pls.  13,  46),  but  images  of 
archangels  other  than  Michael  and  Gabriel  are 
rare. 

Michael  was  the  archangelos  par  excellence;  a 
church  of  “the  archangeios"  was  assumed  to  be 
dedicated  to  Michael,  one  of  “the  archangeloi’  to 
Michael  and  Gabriel.  The  image  of  Michael  is 
common  on  seals,  while  that  of  Gabriel  ís  un- 
known. 

lit.  E.  Lucchesi-Palli,  LCI  1:674-81.  D.  Pallas,  RBK 
3:43f.  D.K.  Wright,  “Justinian  and  an  Archangel,”  in  Slu- 
iien  Deichmann  3:75—79.  -A.R.,  N.P.S. 

ARCHBISHOP  (àpxLerritj-K07ro<;,  lit.  “chief 
bishop”),  a  title  initially  used  to  designate  certain 
metropolitans.  It  was  applied  to  the  bishops  of 
the  most  important  sees  in  the  empire:  Rome, 
AIexandria,  and  Antioch.  Hence  its  application 
by  Epiphanios  of  Salamis  (Panarion,  ed.  Holl, 
3:141.1 1)  to  designate  Peter  of  Alexandria  (300- 
311).  With  the  rise  of  Constantinople  and  Jeru- 
salem  to  patriarchal  status  in  the  gth  C.,  the  epi- 
thet  was  used  for  the  five  chief  bishops  of  the 
empire.  Thc  conciiiar  documents  of  this  period 
repeatedly  employ  the  term  in  this  sense.  Since 
the  title  was  associated  with  ecclesiastical  indepen- 
dence  or  autonomy,  it  was  understandably  also 
applied  to  autocephalous  ecclesiastics,  such  as 
the  primate  of  Cyprus  (beginning  in  431)  and  to 
the  most  important  bishops  (F.phesus,  Thessalo- 
nike,  Caesarea  in  Cappadocîa,  Athens,  etc.).  This 
distinction  was  not  always  maintained,  however. 
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Archbishops  not  directly  dependent  on  any  met- 
ropolitan  but  ori  a  patriarch  (the  so-called  “auto- 
cephalous  archbishops”  without  suffragans)  were 
very  numerous;  they  ranked  below  the  metropol- 
itans  and  were  elected  by  the  endf.mousa  synodos 
and  the  patriarch. 

UT.  E.  Ronidares,  Hai  metropoleü  kat  archiepiúopai  lou 
oikoumenikou  palnarcheiou  km  he  taxis  auton  (Athens  1934). 
Ch.  Papadopoulos,  “Ho  titlos  archiepiskopou,”  Theologia  13 
( 1 935)  289~95-  E-  Chrysos,  “Zur  Entstehung  der  Institu- 
tìon  der  autokepha!en  Erzbistümer,”  BZ  62  (1969)  263- 
86.  -A.P. 

ARCHERY  (ToÇeía).  Encounters  with  the  Avars 
artd  Hun  horse-archers  forced  the  Byz.  to  emulate 
or  recruit  their  skills.  A  6th-C.  treatise  on  archery 
(ed.  Dennis,  Military  Treatises  128—35)  names  ac- 
curacy,  force,  and  rapidity  of  shot  as  the  essential 
skills  to  be  mastered  either  from  a  standstill  or 
while  in  motion.  Two  draws  were  known:  the 
Mediterrancan  release,  with  two  or  three  fingers 
pulling  back  the  bowstring  and  the  arrow  to  the 
left  of  the  bowstave;  and  the  Mongolian  release, 
using  the  thumb  (sometimes  thumb  and  forefin- 
ger)  to  pull  the  string  with  the  arrow  to  the  right 
of  the  bowstave  (S,  james,  BAR  Int.Ser.  336  [1987] 
77—83),  Mounted  archers  were  trained  to  shoot 
in  both  directions  to  break  up  a  fleeing  enemy  or 
to  defend  themselves  when  in  retreat.  Prokopios 
(Wars  1.14—16)  attests  the  versatility  and  hitting 
power  of  contemporary  archers,  citing  instances 
where  Byz.  archery  proved  superior  against  the 
Persians  (1.18.31—35)  and  Ostrogoths  (5.27.26— 
29;  8.32.6-10). 

Scattered  details  on  archery  come  from  the  ìoth 
C.  Leo  VI  criticized  the  decline  of  archery  (Tak- 
tika  of  Leo  VI  6.5)  and  called  for  constant  prac- 
tice  with  the  bow  (11,49)  as  a  useful  weapon 
agaìnst  the  Arabs  (18.131,  134-35),  a  point  later 
emphasized  in  the  Praecepta  militaria  (4.27- 
34;  17.13-16).  Expeditionary  forces  sought  out 
good  archers  (De  cer.  658.1-2)  and  took  along 
thousands  of  arrows  (De  cer.  657.12-13,  17-19). 
The  shafts  were  sometimes  furrowed  to  shatter 
on  impact,  thus  preventing  reuse  by  the  enemy. 
Although  Byz.  archery  was  effective  against  the 
Arabs  in  the  ìoth  C.,  it  was  no  match  for  the 
uth-C.  Turkish  mounted  archers,  whose  supe- 
rior  skills  the  Byz.  acknowledged  by  actively  re- 
cruiting  them  in  the  1 1  th—  1 2th  C.  (See  also  Weap- 
ONRY.) 


LiT.  O.  Sthissel  von  Flesthenberg,  “Spätantíke  Anlei- 
tung  zum  Bogenschìessen,”  WS  59  (1941)  1 10—24;  60  (1942) 
41-70.  Bivar,  “Cavairy”  281-87.  Ẃ.E.  Kaegi,  “The  Con- 
tríbutìon  of  Archery  to  the  Turkish  Conquest  of  Anatolia,” 
Speculum  39  (1964)  96—108.  -E.M, 

ARCHIMANDRITE  (òpxtp.ot'Sptrr;s,  fem.  «pyt- 
pÄEÔpmcrcra,  lit,  “chief  of  a  sheepfold”),  monastic 
term  with  two  príncipal  meanings. 

1.  First  appearing  in  4th-C.  Syria,  in  the  early 
period  of  monasticism  (^th-ôth  C.)  the  term  ís  a 
common  equivalent  of  hegoumenos,  the  superior 
of  a  monastery.  G.  Dagron  (TM  4  [1970]  2Ô8f) 
argues  that  the  term  archimandrite  was  used  pri- 
inarily  in  Constantinople,  esp.  for  the  hegoumenos 
of  the  monastery  of  Dalmatou.  Under  Justinian 
L  the  term  hegoumenos  began  to  supplant  archi- 
mandrite,  although  archimandrite  remained  in  use 
until  the  ìoth  C.  as  the  designation  for  hegoumenoi 
of  a  few  major  monasteries. 

2.  From  the  6th  C.  onward,  according  to  Par- 
goire,  archimandrite  began  to  be  used  for  the  chief 
of  a  region  or  urban  federation  of  monasteries, 
akin  to  exarch  or  protos.  In  this  sense  archiman - 
drite  is  applied  to  the  protos  of  holy  mountains  like 
Athos,  Latros,  and  Olympos,  or  to  the  head  of  a 
group  of  monasteries  in  one  city,  as  in  Athens. 

LiT.  P.  de  Meester,  “L’archimandritat  dans  les  églises  de 
rite  byzantin,”  in  Miscellanea  liturgica  in  honorem  L.  Cuniberti 
Mohlberg,  vol.  2  (Rome  1949)  115-37.  J-  Pargoire,  DACL 

1.2:2739-61.  -A.M.T. 


ARC  HIMEDES,  ancient  Greek  mathematician  and 
engineer;  born  Syracuse  ca.287  b.c.,  died  Syra- 
cuse  212  b.c.  Archimedes  profoundly  influenced 
medieval  Arabic  and  Latin  science  and  late  me- 
dieval  and  Renaissance  mathematics  but  had  lit- 
tle  impact  on  Byz.  after  the  6th  G.  Arcbimedes  is 
cited  directly  in  the  4th  C.  by  Pappos  and  Theon. 
In  the  early  6th  C.  three  of  his  works  were  com- 
mented  on  by  F,utokios  and  were  probably  stud- 
ied  by  Anthemios  of  Trau.es  and  Isidore  of 
Mu.f.tus.  In  the  gth  C.  Leo  the  Mathematician 
evidently  possessed  a  MS  of  Archimedes’  treatises, 
which  perhaps  represents  the  unique  translitera- 
tion  of  the  main  corpus  of  Archimedes’  works 
from  uncial  into  minuscule  (Lemerle,  Humanism 
196).  Other  MSS  also  survived,  however,  as  is 
evidenl  from  the  Arabic  versions  and  from  the 
ìoth-C.  Constantinopolitan  copy  of  the  On  Float- 
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ing  Bodìes  and  the  Method  of  Mechanical  Theorems 
(J.L.  Heiberg,  Hermes  42  [1907]  235—303).  Ar- 
chimedes  is  mentioned  by  Psellos  in  the  1 1  th  C. 
(Psellos,  Scripta  min.  1:26.24,  369.1)  and  is  cited 
frequently  by  Tzetzes  in  the  i2th  C.,  for  ex- 
ample,  in  his  poem  35  “On  Archímedes  and  some 
of  his  I)evices”  ( Historiae ,  47.106— 49.159).  Two 
MSS  of  the  main  corpus  of  Archimedes’  works 
were  available  to  William  of  Moerbere  when  he 
made  his  Latin  translation  at  Viterbo  in  1269. 

lit.  M.  Clagett,  Archimedes  in  ihe  Middle  Ages ,  5  vols. 
(Madison,  Wisc.-Philadelphia  1964-84).  Wilson,  Scholars 
451,83,139,161.  -D.P. 

ARCHITECT.  In  the  late  Roman  Empire  archi- 
tects  were  usually  men  of  high  social  status  and 
education.  Some  were  trained  in  geometry,  arith- 
metic,  astronomy,  physics,  building  construction, 
hydraulics,  carpentry,  metalwork,  and  painting. 
They  drew  plans,  elevations,  and  possibly  per- 
Specdve  renderings.  Downey  ( infra )  distinguishes 
between  the  mechanihas,  the  íully  trained  architect, 
and  the  archilehton ,  a  “master  builder.”  Both  terms 
seem  to  have  disappeared  after  the  6th  C.,  though 
the  epithet  architekton  condnued  to  be  applíed  to 
God  as  creator  (e.g.,  Patr.  Germanos  I — PG 
98:3160-317^);  they  were  replaced  by  oihodomos, 
builder  (a  term  also  found  in  Roman  inscriptions), 
and,  later,  protomaistor,  chief  of  a  team  or  guild 
(see  Maistor). 

Architects  known  by  name  include: 

Euphratas,  a  legendary  fìgure 
Anthemios  of  Tralles 
Isidore  of  Miletus 
Isidore  the  Younger 

Eustathios,  a  priest  from  Constantinople,  and 
Zenobios,  who  together  designed  the  martyn- 
on-basilica  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Jerusalem 
Rufinus  of  Antioch,  who  built  the  cathedral  at 
Gaza,  using  a  plan  sent  from  Constantinople 
Asaph  and  Addai,  architects  of  the  rebuilt  ca- 
thedral  at  F.dessa  (K.  McVey,  DOP  37  [1983] 

98) 

Stephen  of  Aila,  responsible  for  the  basilica  at 
the  monastery  of  St.  Catherine  on  Mt.  Sinai 
Patrikes,  a  patrikìos  who  built  the  palace  at  Bryas 
Petronas  Eamaieros,  a  spatharokandidatos ,  ar- 
chitect  of  the  fortress  at  Sarrel 
Demitras,  Eustathios,  and  Nikon,  mentíoned  as 
oikodomoi  ( Lavra  1,  nos.  1.33,  6.17,  App.  1.13) 


Trdat,  an  Armenian  who  restored  the  western 
portion  of  Hagia  Sophia,  Gonstantinople, 
after  989 

Ioannikios,  oikodomos  at  Tmutoraran,  died  1078 
(E.  Skrzinskaja,  VizVrem  18  [1961 J  74—84) 
Nikephoros,  who  erected  the  Pantorrator 
monastery  in  Constantinople 
Rouchas,  a  monk  sent  by  Michael  VIII  to  Con- 
stantinople  to  restore  Hagía  Sophia 
John  Peralta,  a  Catalan  from  Sicily,  and  the  me- 
gas  stratopedarches  Astras  (PLP,  no.  1598),  who 
repaired  the  dome  of  Hagia  Sophia  after  1346 
George  Marmaras,  a  protomaístor  named  in  doc- 
uments  of  1326  and  1327  (A.  Kazhdan, 
VizVrem  13  [1958]  307) 

Demetrios  Theophilos,  another  protomaistor 
(Docheiar.,  no.50.22,  a.  1389). 

LiT.  G.  Downey,  “Byzantine  Architects,”  Byianlion  18 
(1948)  99—1 18.  H.A.  Meek,  “The  Architect  and  hîs  Profes- 
sion  in  Byzantium Journal  of  the  Royal  Institule  of  British 
Architects  59  (1951—52)  216—20.  A.  Petronotis,  “Dcr  Archi- 
tekt  in  Byzanz,”  in  Bauplanung  und  Bautheorie  der  Antike 
(Berlin  1984)  329-43.  W.L.,  A.K. 

ARCHITECTURE,  Byz.  architecture  constitutes 
a  building  tradition  generally  associated  with  the 
history  of  the  late  Roman  and  Byz.  empires  and, 
to  an  extent,  with  its  wider  sphere  of  influence 
over  a  period  spanning  from  ca.300— ca.1450.  Byz. 
architecture  defies  a  comprehensive  conventional 
definition  on  either  cultural,  geographical,  chro- 
nological,  or  stylistic  bases.  Between  the  4th  C. 
and  the  ì^th  C.  several  more-or-less  coherent 
architectural  developments  and  interludes  took 
place  that  can  be  roughly  grouped  into  seven 
chronological  periods. 

First  Period  (4th  to  5th  C.).  Architecture  dur- 
ing  this  period  represents  the  perpetuation  of 
tradition  within  the  cultural  framework  of  the 
Greco-Roman  world  and  the  political  framework 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  This  perpetuation  of  es- 
tablished  architectural  practice  accounts  for  the 
degree  of  continuity  in  the  regional  traditions  of 
planning,  structural  solutions,  building  technique, 
and  decoration.  Two  factors  play  a  decisive  role 
in  the  architectural  deve!opment  of  the  period: 
urban  survival  and  active  christianization.  Urban 
centers  witnessed  a  slow  but  steady  shift  from 
pagan  to  Christian  patronage  of  public  buildings. 
Christian  churches — predominantly  basilicas — 
derived  generically  from  pagan  prototypes,  and 
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their  construction  was  entrusted  to  established 
workshops  that  had  previously  been  employed  on 
imperial  pagan  projects.  Large-scale  building  un- 
der  irnperial  auspices  was  one  of  the  major  in- 
dustries  in  the  Roman  world,  and  the  movement 
of  manpower  and  technical  personnel  (architects, 
suryeyors,  etc.)  from  one  completed  building 
project  to  another  was  standard  practice.  This,  in 
fact,  constituted  the  essence  of  what  we  refer  to 
as  “workshop  practice.” 

Building  types  such  as  the  martyrion,  baptis- 
tery,  and  mausoleum  were  also  constructed  in 
large  numbers.  Martyria  display  a  considerable 
variety  of  plan  types,  reflecting  the  particular  re- 
quirements  of  preexisting  customs  and  functíons 
accommodated  on  their  sites.  Mausoleurns,  large 
and  small,  which  initially  w'ere  freestanding  and 
independent,  increasingly  become  attached  to 
church  buildings  as  christianization  proceeded. 

Seeond  Period  (6th  C.).  This  was  the  period  of 
greatest  architectural  productivity  in  Byz.  history. 
Often  identified  with  the  policy  of  reconquest  of 
Emp.  justinian  I,  the  vast  building  program  was, 
in  fact,  begun  by  his  predecessors  Anastasios  I 
and  justin  I  and  continued  by  his  successor,  Justin 
II.  The  success  of  this  grand  enterprise  was  facil- 
itated  by  the  survival  of  the  imperial  order  within 
the  framework  of  the  fully  christianized,  urban 
society.  In  a  comprehensive  record  of  thc  building 
accomplishments  of  justin  I  and  Justinian  I,  Pro- 
ropios  of  Caesarea  provides  us  with  a  catalog  of 
buildings  and  relates  many  details  about  the  re- 
alization  of  the  imperial  program.  This  meticu- 
lous  account,  which  includes  descriptìons  of  whole 
new  towns,  forts,  churches,  palaces,  public  build- 
ings,  markets,  cisterns,  aqueducts,  and  so  on,  is 
substantially  confirmed  by  preserved  buildings  and 
archaeological  finds. 

Notwithstanding  the  survival  of  regional  build- 
ìng  practices,  the  period  was  characterized  by  the 
much  more  pronounced  impact  of  the  capital. 
Certain  building  types  (basilican  churches,  mau- 
soleums,  cisterns)  continued  to  be  constructed  ac- 
cording  to  the  established  norms  of  a  given  re- 
gion.  At  the  same  time,  architecture  was  now  also 
“exported”  from  Constantinople,  the  center  of 
imperial  administration.  Whether  in  the  form  of 
new  church  plan  types  such  as  the  domed  ba- 
silica,  new  structural  solutions  involving  the  use 
of  vaulting,  standardÌ7.ed  building  techniques, 
or  the  naturc  of  architectural  decoration,  there  is 


a  strong  indication  of  direct  connections  of  the 
center  with  regiona!  affairs.  The  marble  trade 
and  the  shipping  of  building  components  (col- 
umns,  capitals,  and  church  furniture),  illustrate 
tbe  degree  and  the  character  of  the  impact  of 
Constandnople.  'Fhis  phenomenon  is  to  be  under- 
stood  in  the  light  of  extensive  construction  in 
frontier  regions,  often  in  newly  conquered  terri- 
tories,  with  the  aim  of  consolidating  recently  es- 
tablished  borders. 

Third  Period  (7th  to  mid-9th  C.).  In  striking 
contrast  to  the  preceding  building  boom  this  pe- 
riod  is  characterized  by  a  virtual  absence  of  con- 
struction.  Beleaguered  by  foreign  wars  and  inter- 
nal  crises,  the  empìre  experienced  profound 
changes.  The  decline  of  cities  was  manifested  in 
the  physica!  decay  of  theîr  fabric.  The  very  rriean- 
ing  of  “construction”  during  r.his  period  was  prac- 
tically  reduced  to  preservation,  repair,  and  patch- 
work.  New  building  other  than  fortifications  was 
rare,  and  large-scale  construction  exceptional.  The 
few'  surviving  examples  in  the  latter  category  re- 
veal  conservative  traits  and  expedient  dependence 
on  SPOLIA, 

Fourth  Perîod  (nsid-Stfs  through  llth  C.).  By 
the  middle  of  the  gth  C.  relative  politìcal,  reli- 
gious,  and  cultural  stability  within  the  territorially 
shrunken  Byz.  Empire  had  been  restored.  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty,  building 
began  anew,  though  under  very  different  circum- 
stances.  Given  new  cultural  parameters  and  an 
altered  social  structure,  an  architecture  emerged 
that  showed  marked  signs  of  departure  from  the 
old  tradition.  Palaces  and  palace  halls  of  this 
period  reveal  a  fresh  source  of  influence — Islamic 
art  and  archítecture  (see  Islamic  Influence  on 
Byzantine  Art).  Aspects  of  Islamic  impact  can 
also  be  seen  ín  the  decorative  vocabulary  of  Byz. 
architecture,  now  significantly  expanded  beyond 
its  traditional,  classicízing  framework. 

Church  architecture  also  rcveals  other  sources 
of  external  influence,  for  cxample,  Armenia. 
Church  types  proliferated  while  undergoing  con- 
siderable  reductions  in  scale.  The  lattcr  phenom- 
enon  has  been  viewcd  as  the  function  of  shrunken 
economic  means  and  the  reduced  demand  for 
space  of  a  smaller  population.  Still,  some  fairly 
large  churches,  notably  piered  basilicas,  continued 
to  be  buílt  during  this  period.  The  frequent  ap- 
pearance  of  smaller,  centralized,  and  dorned 
churches,  on  the  other  hand,  involved  changes  în 
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the  shape  of  the  uturgy  and  altered  symbolic 
perceptions  of  the  church  building.  Seen  as  a 
miniature  version  of  the  cosmos,  the  church  func- 
tioned  syinbolitally  regardless  of  its  size.  Demands 
for  space  in  churches  duririg  this  period  were 
generally  solved  not  by  increasing  the  volume  of 
the  naos  but  by  adding  lateral  spaces  and  farer- 
hlesia,  When  built  simultaneously  with  the  church 
itself,  these  parekklesia,  unlike  the  earlier  mauso- 
leums,  were  often  carefully  integrated  aspects  of 
a  building’s  overall  form.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
multiplication  of  domes  on  churches  of  this  pe- 
riod  was  the  direct  by-product  of  multiple  chapels 
planned  integrally  with  the  main  church. 

Fifth  Period  (12th  C.).  Notwithstanding  the 
military  setbacks  and  the  resulting  geopolitical 
changes  that  affected  the  empire  during  the  last 
third  of  the  ìith  C.,  architectural  activity  in  the 
Romnenian  period  dísplayed  remarkable  vitality, 
with  Constantinople  playing  the  role  of  central 
clearinghouse  for  architects,  artisans,  ideas, 
and  materials.  Formal  characteristics,  decorative 
features,  and  even  structural  techniques  are  shared 
by  a  very  large  number  of  buildings,  many  of 
which  were  built  in  the  provinces  and  even  be- 
yond  the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  This  phenom- 
enon,  which  parallels  a  similar  trend  in  Byz,  paint- 
ing,  refiects  an  increasing  mobility  in  the 
Mediterranean  basin.  Both  can  be  related  to  a 
general  increase  in  East-West  cultural  interaction. 

Sixth  Period  (13th  C.).  The  period  of  the  I.atin 
occupation  of  Constantinople  (1204—61)  saw  the 
disappearance  of  the  capital’s  hitherto  preemi- 
nent  architectural  infiuence.  Instead,  architecture 
Bourished  in  several  new  centers  of  the  splintered 
empire  (Nicaf.a,  Trrbizond,  Arta),  eadi  display- 
ing  distinctive  local  architectural  characteristics. 
The  stylistic  coherence  of  the  Romnenian  epoch 
gave  way  to  a  new  diversity.  Thus,  the  political 
decentralization  of  the  empire  left  its  lasting  im- 
print  on  the  development  of  Byz.  architecture. 

Seventh  Period  (14th  to  15th  C.).  Following  the 
Byz.  recapture  of  Constantinopie  in  1261,  the  city 
once  more  became  the  premier  center  of  archi- 
tectural  activity.  In  addition  to  the  remodeling 
and  expansion  of  existing  buildings,  a  fair  num- 
ber  of  new  churches,  monastic  buildings,  and  pal- 
aces  were  constructed,  particularly  during  the  last 
decade  of  the  13Ü1  C.  and  during  the  first  two 
decades  of  the  i4th  C.  Church  architccture  dur- 
îng  this  period  perpetuated  the  tradition  of  small- 


scale  construction.  The  major  stylistic  change  came 
in  the  treatment  of  walls,  which  lost  their  tectonic 
qualities  in  favor  of  flat  surfaces  covered  by  dec- 
orative  patterns.  The  same  disregard  for  spatial- 
structural  articulation  also  permeated  interiors. 
Here  flat  wall  surfaces  carried  several  tiers  of 
continuous  horizontal  bands  of  monumental 
PAiNTiNG  broken  up  into  nurnerous  small  individ- 
ual  scenes. 

The  civil  wars  of  the  1320S  and  1340S  brought 
architectural  activity  in  the  capital  to  a  virtual  end. 
Constantinopolitan  architectural  style  was  trans- 
planted  elsewhere  (e.g.,  Mesembria,  Sropje  and 
vicinity,  Bursa),  presumably  by  migrant  work- 
shops,  which  found  themselves  employed  by  Bul- 
garian,  Serbian,  and  Ottoman  patrons.  A  few  cen- 
ters,  such  as  Thessalonire  and  Mistra,  kept  the 
local  architectural  traditions  alive  beyond  the  early 
demise  of  Byz.  arcfiitectural  production  in  Con- 
stantinople.  (See  also  Constantinople,  Monu- 

MENTS  OF.) 

lit.  R,  Kraut.heimer,  Early  Christian  and  Byiantine 
Architecture 4  (Harmondsworth  1986).  C.  Mango,  Bymntine 
Archítecture'J  (London  19865.  A.L.  Jakobson,  Zakonomemosli 
v  razvitii  srednevekovoj  archilehlury  XI— XV  w.  (I.eningrad 
1987).  H.  Buchwald,  “Der  Stilbegríff  in  der  byzantinischen 
Architektur,”  JÖB  36  (ig86)  303—16.  -8  C. 

ARCHITRAVE.  See  Epistyle. 

ARCH  OF  CONSTANTINE,  the  last  major  mon- 
ument  of  ancient  Rome,  located  between  the  Ro- 
man  Forum  and  the  Colosseum.  It  was  probably 
begun  in  312,  directly  after  the  victory  of  Con- 
stantine  I  at  the  Milvian  Bridge,  and  completed 
by  315.  It  was  dedicated  to  Constantine  I  and 
presumably  paid  for  by  the  senate.  A  triple  arch 
(see  Arch,  Monumental)  faced  in  marble,  it  has 
engaged  columns  resting  on  bases  that  depict  cap- 
dves;  in  the  spandrels  are  hgures  of  Victory,  while 
other  personifications  include  the  seasons  and 
river  gods.  Friezes  of  Constantine’s  adlocutio 
and  distribution  of  largf.ss  appear  on  the  north 
side,  his  siege  of  Verona  and  the  battle  at  the 
Milvian  Bridge  on  the  south.  Spolia  above  these 
friezes  and  elsewhere  on  the  monument  are  re- 
liefs  of  the  deeds  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Marcus 
Aurelius  with  their  heads  recut.  Inscriptions  on 
either  side  of  the  central  passage  proclaim  the 
emperor  to  be  the  liberator  of  the  city  and  the 
source  of  peace.  While  this  program,  like  that  of 
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other  Roman  arches,  celebrates  imperial  authority 
and  víctory,  it  has  been  read  by  Pierce  (infra)  as 
Constantine’s  appropriation  of  the  achievements 
of  earlier  emperors.  No  recognizable  Christian 
signs  appear  on  the  arch.  Rather,  Constantine  and 
his  victories  are  associated  with  the  sol  invictus 
whose  image  occurs  four  times.  The  style  and 
iconography  of  the  Constantinian  parts  of  the 
monument  are  almost  universally  interpreted  as 
harbingers  of  Byz.  art. 

lít.  P,  Pierce,  “The  Arch  of  Constantine:  Propaganda 
and  Ideology  in  Late  Roman  Art,”  Art  History  12  (1989) 
387-418,  J,  Ruysschaert,  “Essai  d’interprétation  synthé- 
tique  de  l’Arc  de  Constantin,”  RendPontAcc  35  (1962-63) 
79-100.  B.  Berenson,  The  Arch  of  Constantine  (London 
1954).  -A.C. 

ÂRCH  OF  GALERIUS.  Located  in  Thessalonike, 
the  Arch  of  (ialeríus  is  not  a  true  monumental 
arch,  hut  more  properly  part  of  a  tetrapylon  that 
was  expanded  înto  an  octopylon  through  the  ad- 
dition  of  piers  for  secondary  passageways.  It  was 
located  between  the  Rotunda  of  St.  George  to  the 
north  and  the  palace  of  Galerius  to  the  south; 
only  the  west  side  of  the  structure  is  partially 
preserved.  The  original  monumental  complex, 
which  was  probably  domed,  spanned  an  impor- 
tant  street  running  east  to  wrest:  the  ceritral  pas- 
sage  of  the  arch  crossed  the  roadway,  while  the 
two  smaller  side  passages  continued  what  were 
undoubtedly  colonnaded  walkways.  It  provided  a 
monumental  entrance  and  a  point  of  transition 
between  the  city  and  the  sacred  area  of  the  palace. 
The  structure  wras  begun  in  299  and  construction 
continued  at  least  to  303.  It  was  made  of  a  core 
of  irregular  stone  blocks,  faced  with  marble  re- 
vetment  in  its  lower  section  and  with  brick  above. 
Statues  of  the  emperors  presumably  looked  out 
from  the  top  to  east  and  west.  It  was  of  impressive 
size,  with  the  keystone  of  the  surviving  central 
archway  12.28  m  above  the  modern  pavement; 
its  width  is  g.70  m. 

The  piers  are  covered  with  reliefs  arranged  in 
horizontal  zones  separated  by  bands  decorated 
with  ribbons  or  garlands.  The  sculptures  depict 
and  celebrate  Galerius’s  victory  over  the  Persians 
in  297.  Various  historical  scenes  can  be  identified, 
such  as  Galerius  and  Diocletian  sacrificíng,  Ga- 
lerius  speaking  to  his  troops,  and  the  emperor 
victorious  in  battle;  these  scenes  are  not  arranged 


in  any  particular  order,  however,  and  are  mixed 
with  generic  scenes  of  processions  and  personifi- 
cations  of  victories.  The  “arch”  is  a  prime  example 
of  Tetrarchic  art,  with  figures  often  outlined  rather 
than  carved  in  relief,  little  concern  for  scale,  and 
a  desire  to  fill  every  part  of  the  surface  with 
decoration. 

lit.  H.P.  Laubscher,  Der  Reliejschmuch  des  Galenusbogens 
ìn  Thessaloniki  (Berlin  1975).  Spieser,  Thessalonújue  gg— 104. 
M.  Rothman,  “The  Thematic  Organization  of  the  Panel 
Reliefs  of  the  Arch  of  Galerius,”  AJA  81  (1977)  427-54. 

-T.E.G. 

ARCHON  (àpxa)v),  a  word  used  in  antiquity  pri- 
marily  to  denote  a  magistrate.  In  Byz.  archontes 
were  synonymous  with  megistanes  and  dynatoi;  the 
term  signified  any  officials  who  possessed  power. 
In  the  words  of  Symeon  the  Theologian,  archontes 
were  those  who  had  honor  ( time )  and  power  (arche); 
he  further  defined  the  strategoi  and  archontes  as 
the  emperor’s  servants  and  friends  who — unlike 
the  common  people — had  personal  contact  with 
the  monarch.  Some  subordinates  of  bigh-ranking 
officials  (e.g.,  strategoi)  were  also  called  archontes. 

In  a  technical  sense,  archon  designated  fìrst  of 
all  a  governor.  The  gth-C.  iakiikon  of  Uspenskij 
lists  archontes  of  Crete,  Dalmatia,  Cyprus  (a  gth- 
C.  seal  of  an  archon  of  Cyprus — Zacos,  Seals  2, 
no.852),  and  so  on,  whereas  seals  of  the  ìoth— 
i2th  C.  mention  archontes  of  certain  towns,  sucb 
as  Rrateia  and  Rlaudioupolis,  Chrysopolís,  Ath- 
ens,  Panion,  etc.;  accordingly  the  term  archontia 
was  employed  to  describe  the  district  adminis- 
tered  by  an  archon.  The  term  could  be  applied 
also  to  independent  princes,  such  as  the  archon  of 
Rhosia  (A.V.  Soloviev,  Byzantion  31  [1961]  237- 
44)- 

lit.  Ahrweiler,  “Administration”  72.  Ferluga,  Byzantiwm  , 
131—39.  Ja.  Ferluga,  “Archon,”  in  Tradition  ab  hbtorbche 
Krafl  (Berlin— New  York  1982)  254—66.  -A.K. 

ARCHONTES  TON  ERGODOSION  (äPX ovrsç 
Tcîjr  èpyo8o<TÍ(av),  directors  of  state  ergasteria  (see 
Factories,  Imperial)  that  produced  primarily  silk, 
jewelry,  and  weapons.  Seals  of  many  archontes  of 
silk  workshops  (tou  blattiou)  are  dated  to  the  7th 
and  8th  C.  Archontes  ton  ergodosion  were  sometimes 
called  ergasteriarchai  and  combíned  their  functions 
with  those  of  the  rommf.rriarioi.  According  to 
the  Rletorologion  of  Philothf.os,  archontes,  along 
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with  the  meizoteroi  (“foremen”)  of  workshops,  be- 
longed  to  the  staff  of  the  eidiron,  On  seals  from 
the  gth  C.  onward  they  are  often  called  koura- 
tores.  A  certain  Thomas,  eskeplor  ton  blattion,  re- 
corded  on  a  7th-C.  seal,  was  probably  not  director 
of  a  single  workshop,  but  of  a  group  of  textüe 
manufacturers,  The  office  of  the  archon  of  the 
chrysochoeion  (gold  workshop)  is  also  known;  his 
relationship  to  the  archon  of  the  charage  is  un- 
clear. 

lit,  laurent,  Corpus  2:323-43,  yoëf.  Kazhdan,  Derevnja 
i  gorod  338-42.  -A.K. 

ARCHONTOPOULOS  (àpxovTÓTrovkos),  accord- 
ing  to  Anna  Romnene  (An.Romn.  2:108.20),  a 
term  invented  by  Alexios  I,  meaning  “a  son  of  an 
archon.”  The  tagma  of  archontopouloi  was  created 
in  1090/1  and  consisted  of  about  2,000  young 
men,  the  sons  of  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  battle. 
The  tagma  is  not  attested  in  sources  after  the  reign 
of  Alexios  (Hohlweg,  Beiträge  52).  The  term  ar- 
chontopoulos  (also,  neut.  pl.  archontopoula;  in  an  act 
of  1478,  fem.  archonlopoulai — MM  3:260.2)  was  a 
generic  designatìon  of  the  nobility  of  second  rank: 
thus  Stefan  Uros  IV  Duäan,  in  a  chrysobull  of 
1346,  speaks  of  his  archontes  and  archontopouloi 
who  served  as  his  administrators  (Zogr.,  no.37.4g). 
Archontes  and  archontopouioi  are  known  also  in 
Venetian  Crete  (Jacoby,  Recherches,  pt.I  [1976], 
23f).  In  1261  a  group  of  archontopouloi  were  to 
receive  exaieimmata  and  other  properties  in  the 
Maeander  valley  with  an  “appropriate  monetary 
posotes”  for  the  sake  of  their  oihonomia;  thus,  evi- 
dently  in  the  form  of  a  pronoia  ( Patmou  Engrapha 
2,  no.66.3— 4).  Before  1348,  archontopouloi  in  Serres 
seized  a  monastic  metochion  with  its  proskathemenoi 
(Koutloum.,  no.21.3).  Archontopouloi  are  also  at- 
tested  in  the  Morea,  Trebizond,  and  Epiros. 

lit.  Angold,  Byz.  Govemment  177.  N.  Oikonomides,  “A 
propos  des  armées  des  premiers  Paléologues  et  des  com- 
pagnes  de  soldats,”  'l'M  8  (1981)  355.  -M.B. 

ARCOSOLIUM  (term  found  only  in  Christian 
Lat.  inscriptions,  lit,  an  arch  over  a  throne  or 
urn),  an  arched  niche,  usually  for  a  tomb,  carved 
out  of  or  built  in  front  of  a  wall.  Such  recesses 
are  known  as  early  as  the  3rd  C.;  in  4th-C.  cat- 
acombs  the  tympanum  beneath  the  arch  often 
received  painted  decoration.  Carved  arcosolia  were 


esp.  favored  in  Palaiologan  Constantinople  (South 
Church  of  Lips  monastf.ry);  the  most  lavish  ex- 
amples  are  the  hoods  over  the  tombs  in  the  Chora 
MONASTERY. 

LIT.  J.  Kollwitz,  RAC  1:643-45.  -A.C. 

ARCRUNI,  or  Artsruni,  an  Armenian  princely 
lineage,  some  of  whose  members  settled  in  Byz. 
territory  in  the  early  1  ìth  C.  A  i2th-C.  contin- 
uator  of  the  Armenian  chronicle  by  Thomas  Arc- 
runi  (ca.900),  the  History  of  the  House  of  the  Arcruni, 
relates  that  the  resettlement  was  smooth  artd 
peaceful:  the  Arcruni  received  lands,  towns,  and 
high  titles  (Thomas  Artsruni:  History  of  the  House  of 
the  Artsrunih' tr.  R.  Thomson  [Detroit  1985]  37of). 
They  retained  the  Gregorìan  creed.  Senekerim 
(' ’Zevaxr)p£Ín .)  Arcruni,  last  king  of  Vaspurakan, 
became  strategos  of  Cappadocia  in  1021  or  1022 
and  lord  (?)  of  Sebasteia  and  other  towns  and 
estates  (Skyl.  354f).  His  son  David  helped  sup- 
press  the  rebellion  of  Nikephoros  Phokas  (1022) 
and  was  rewarded  with  Caesarea,  Tzamandos, 
and  other  lands  (H.  Berberian,  Byzantion  8  [  1 933 J 
553);  be  inherited  Sebasteia  after  his  father’s  death 
ín  1025.  David’s  successor,  his  brother  Atom  (Asot), 
ruled  Sebasteia  from  1035;  in  1079/80  Atom  sided 
with  Gagik  of  Kars  in  a  feud  against  the  local 
Greek  lords  of  the  Mandales  family  in  a  futile 
attempt  to  rescue  Gagik  of  Ani. 

Other  Armenian  nobles  who  moved  to  Byz. 
simultaneously  with  Senekerim  Arcruni  include 
his  nephew  (?)  Derenik  and  another  relative, 
Abelgharib  Arcruni.  The  latter  received  Sis,  Adana, 
and  several  other  towns.  Circa  1080  his  residence 
was  Tarsos,  and  he  apparently  adopted  the  Chal- 
cedonian  creed.  Probably  some  Arcrunis  entered 
the  Byz.  ruling  elite  and  took  the  family  name  of 
Senacherim:  Theophylaktos  of  Ohrìd  (ep.  77.22- 
23)  complained  of  Senacherim  “the  Assyrìan”  who 
originatcd  from  Mcsopotamia;  A!exios  I  en 
trusted  Theodore  Senacherim  with  distributing 
lands  among  monasteries  (Xénoph.,  no.i. 92-93). 
It  is  unclear  whether  Senacherim,  an  early  i^th- 
C.  general,  and  (another?)  Senacherim,  governor 
of  Nikopolis  (Epiros)  in  1204,  were  related  to  this 
family. 

lit.  Kazhdan,  Ann.  33—36.  -A.K, 

ARCULF.  See  Adomnan. 
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ARDABOURIOS  (’ApSa/îoýpioç),  consul  (447); 
magister  miiitum  of  the  East  and  patnkios  under 
Marcian;  died  Constantinople  471.  Oldest  son  of 
Aspar  the  Alan,  he  commanded  troops  in  both 
East  and  West  and  reportedly  helped  his  father 
secure  the  elevation  of  Leo  I.  In  459  he  sent  a 
detachment  of  Gothic  soldiers  to  guard  the  corpse 
of  St.  Symeon  the  Stylite  the  Elder.  In  466/7,  when 
Leo  accused  Ardabourios  of  entering  into  trea- 
sonable  correspondence  with  the  Persians,  he  was 
deprived  of  his  rank  (vita  of  Daniel  the  Stylite, 
55).  After  he  instigated  open  revolt  in  Thrace  in 
469/70,  he  and  his  father  were  executed;  his 
brothers  Patrikios  and  Ermanaric  survived.  His 
grandson  was  Areobindijs,  consul  in  506. 

LIT.  Bury,  LRE  1:316—20.  Thompson,  Romans  and  Bar- 
barians  223-26.  PLRE  '2035-37.  A.  Demandi,  “Der  Kelch 
von  Ardabur  und  Anthusa,”  DOP  40  (1986)  1 13-17. 

-T.E.G. 

AREIA,  MONASTERY  OF,  called  Hagia  Mone 
or  Nea  Mone,  was  founded  near  Nauplia  shortly 
before  1 143  by  Leo,  bishop  of  Argos  and  Nauplìa 
(ca.i  143— ca.  1 157),  who  was  a  nephew  of  Con- 
stantine  Antzas  (see  Anzas).  Leo  oríginally  estab- 
lished  the  monastery,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  at 
Areia  (’Apeta)  as  a  convent  for  36  nuns.  Círca 
1 143,  however,  he  was  forced  by  the  threat  of 
pirate  raids  to  move  the  nuns  farther  inland  to  a 
new  convent  that  he  built  at  Bouze.  He  then 
installed  36  monks  at  Areia,  In  Oct.  1143,  Leo 
composed  a  memorandum  ( hypomrtema )  in  which 
he  guaranteed  the  monastery’s  independent  sta- 
tus.  He  also  prepared  a  typihon,  based  on  that  of 
Stoudios,  but  more  lenient  in  some  of  its  provi- 
sions;  for  example,  he  urged  the  monks  to  bathe 
weekly  and  permitted  two  meals  daily  during  the 
fast  days  preceding  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Apostles, 
“because  the  days  are  longer.”  In  1212  the  region 
of  Nauplia  was  occupied  by  the  Franks,  and  in 
1389  it  came  under  Venetian  control,  but  the 
monastery  remained  in  the  hands  of  Orthodox 
monks.  It  retained  its  independence  until  1679, 
when  it  became  a  metochion  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

The  cross-in-square  monastic  church,  dedicated 
to  the  Zoödochos  Pege  (Life-giving  Source),  was 
completed  by  1 149,  the  date  of  a  dedicatory  plaque 
that  names  Leo  as  ktetor.  Built  of  brick  on  a  high 
foundation,  it  is  decorated  on  the  exterior  with 
marble  crosses  and  maeander  friezes,  like  Mer- 
baka  and  other  churches  in  Argolis.  Of  its  inte- 


rior  ornament  little  remains  save  for  the  elaborate 
composite  capitals  of  the  four  columns  beneath 
the  dome. 

lit.  G.A.  Choras,  lie  “fiagia  Mone"  Areias  (Alhens  1 975). 
A.  Struck,  “Vier  byzaniinischen  Rirchen  der  Argolis,”  MÜAI 
AA  34  (1909)  210-34.  -A.M.T.,  A.C. 

ARENGA.  See  Acts,  Documentary. 

AREOBINDUS  (’Apeó/SteSoç),  more  fully  Flavius 
Areobindus  Dagalaiphus  Areobindus;  died  after 
512.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Ardabourios  and 
the  son  of  Dagalaíphus  and  Godisthea,  and  thus 
an  Alan;  in  478/9  he  married  Anicia  Juliana, 
daughter  of  the  Western  emperor  Olybrius.  De- 
spite  the  fall  of  his  family  in  471,  Areobindus  had 
a  distinguished  military  career,  serving  as  magister 
militum  of  the  East  in  503—04,  along  with  Hypa- 
tios  and  Keler.  At  this  time  he  withstood  a  Per- 
sian  invasion  and  devastated  Persian  Armenia.  He 
served  as  consul  in  506.  In  512  the  opposition  to 
Anastasios  I  sought  to  make  Areobindus  em- 
peror,  but  he  had  already  gone  into  hiding.  Five 
examples  of  his  consular  diptychs  are  preserved. 

lit.  PLRE  2:1436  -T.E.G, 

ARETHAS,  Arab  martyred  ca.520  in  Najrân; 
saint;  feastday  24  Oct.  When  the  judaizing  Him- 
yarite  king,  Yüsuf,  came  to  power  ca.520, 
he  wanted — according  to  the  sources — to  stamp 
out  Christianity  in  South  Arabia,  esp.  at  Najrân. 
Arethas,  the  chief  of  Najrän,  resisted  the  over- 
tures  of  Yüsuf  to  surrender  the  city,  but  was 
finally  overruled  by  his  counselors.  Yüsuf  violated 
the  terms  of  the  capitulation  and  asked  the  Chris- 
tians  to  apostasize.  Those  who  refused  were  mar- 
tyred,  among  them  Arethas,  who  was  decapitated. 
A  hagiographical  version  of  his  speech  before 
death  is  preserved.  The  martyrdom  of  Arethas 
and  his  companions  had  far-reaching  conse- 
quences.  It  convulsed  the  Christian  Orient  and 
occasioned  a  successful  Byz.-Ethiopian  expedition 
(see  Axum)  against  South  Arabia  to  avenge  the 
martyrs.  The  Ethiopian  king  made  Arethas’s  son 
chief  of  Najrân  and  built  three  churches  there, 
one  of  which  was  dedicated  to  the  “Holy  Martyrs 
and  the  Glorious  Arethas.”  Arethas  and  his  com- 
panions  were  moderate  Monophysites  close  to  the 
views  of  Sevf.ros  of  Antioch.  A  possible  ccho  of 
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the  martyrdoms  of  Najrän  may  be  detected  in 

chapter  85  of  the  Qur’än. 

Representation  in  Àrt.  Illustrations  of  ten  epi- 
sodes  of  this  story  accoinpany  an  1  ith-C.  MS  with 
the  passio  of  Arethas  by  Symeon  Metaphrastes 
(Athos,  Esphig.  14,  fols.  ìgôr—  i36v;  Treasures  2, 
pl.2i2f):  the  city  of  Najrän  besieged,  the  Chris- 
tians  outsìde  its  walls  taken  into  stavery,  and  the 
city  opening  its  gates  to  Yüsuf,  etc.  There  are 
occasional  representations  of  just  the  beheading 
of  the  elderly  bearded  nobleman  and  his  compan- 
ions  (e.g.,  Menologion  of  Basil  II,  p.135),  but 
Arethas  is  otherwise  rarely  represented. 

lit.  I.  Shahid,  “Byzantìum  in  South  Arabia,’’  DOP  33 
(1979)  23-94.  Idem,  The  Martyrs  of  Najran.  New  Documents 
(Brussels  1971).  G.L.  Huxley,  “On  the  Greek  Martyrium 
of  the  Negranites,'’  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  ìrish  Academy  8 
(1980)  41—55.  K.G.  Raster,  LCI  5:242!.  -l.A.Sh.,  N.P.S. 

ARETHAS  (al-Härith),  king  of  the  Ghassânids 
(529—69),  son  of  Jabala;  not  to  be  confused  with 
Arethas,  the  kingof  Kinda.  Around  gag  justínían 
I  put  him  in  command  of  almost  all  the  Arab 
foederati  in  Oriens  and  thus  centralized  federate 
power.  As  supreme  phylarch  Arethas  fought  for 
Bvz.  in  all  its  eastern  wars.  He  participated  regu- 
larly  in  the  t vv o  Persian  Wars  of  Justinian’s  reígn, 
distînguishing  himself  at  the  battle  of  Kallinikos 
and  in  the  campaign  of  541  in  “Assyria.”  He 
fought  his  Lakhmid  adversaries  on  various  occa- 
sions  and  fmally  defeated  Alamundarus  of  Hîra 
at  a  battle  near  Chalkis  in  554.  He  also  conducted 
punitive  expeditions  in  the  Arabian  peninsula.  A 
staunch  Monophysite,  Arethas  contributed  sub- 
stantially  to  the  revìval  of  the  Monophysite  church 
in  Oriens.  He  was  instrumental  in  the  consecra- 
tion  of  Jacob  Baraoaeus  and  T'heodore  as  bishop 
ca.540.  He  also  defended  Monophysitism  against 
teachings  such  as  the  alìeged  Tritheism  of  Eu- 
genios  and  Konon.  In  recognition  of  his  services 
to  the  empire,  Arethas  was  made  gloriostssimus;  he 
was  also  patrikios. 

lit.  I.  Kawar,  “The  Patriciate  of  Arethas,”  BZ  52  (1959) 
321-43.  -I.A.Sh. 

arethas  of  caesarea,  scholar  and  politi- 

cian,  archbishop  of  Caesarea  (from  902);  born  in 
Patras  mid-gth  C,,  died  after  952  (according  to 
Beck  [Rìrche  591],  not  before  944).  During  the 
struggie  over  the  tf.tragamy  of  Leo  VI,  Arethas 


fìrst  supported  Nicholas  I  Mystikos,  then  sîded 
with  the  emperor.  As  theologian  Arethas  pro- 
duced  a  commentary  011  the  Apocalypse  (based 
primarily  on  tbat  of  Andrfw  of  Gaesarea)  at  d 
other  exegetical  works.  Deeply  interested  in  antiq- 
uity,  Arethas  acquired  a  large  iibrary,  commis- 
sioning  some  MSS,  adding  scholia  to  others.  Some 
scholia  form  a  polemical  dialogue  with  the  author, 
some  allude  to  contemporary  affairs:  criticism  of 
the  luxury  at  Basil  I’s  court,  ridicule  of  Stylianos 
Zaoutzes,  references  to  the  war  with  Bulgaria,  or 
the  dispute  over  the  tetragamy.  Some  of  Arethas’s 
letters  expressed  his  views  on  I.eo’s  marrìage  (Jen- 
kins,  Studies,  pt.VII  [1956],  293-372).  In  others 
he  discussed  the  books  he  had  read  (C.  Milova- 
novic,  ZbFiiozFak  14.1  [Belgrade  1979]  59—67). 
He  also  wrote  homilies  ánd  pamphlets  One.  es:  =. 
vitriolic,  accused  Leo  Choirosphahtes  oí  pagcn 
beliefs.  The  attribution  of  some  of  his  writings 
still  remains  disputable;  Jenkins  (Studies,  pr,XI 
[1963],  168)  rejected  and  P.  Rarlin-Hayter  :.ỳì 
twn  35  [1965]  455—81)  delended  Arethas’s  au- 
thorship  of  the  letter  to  a  Saracen  emir;  j .  ÎÝoder 
(JÖB  25  [1976]  75—80)  saw  ìn  Arethas  the  author 
of  the  Chronicle  of  Monemvasia. 

Arethas  has  been  severely  judged  by  modern 
scholars  as  “a  narrow-minded,  bad-hearted  nnan” 
(R.  Jeiíkiit.-.,  II  v2íi:i£î.*ir.v.*  The  Imperial  Centuries  [Lon- 
don  1966]  219)  :  liis  style  criticized  as  iurgicf, 

in  fact  Arethas  rejected  the  ídeal  of  plain  speech, 
and  consciously  ornamented  his  vocabulary  “with 
proverbs,  quotations,  allusions,  and  poetic  lines, 
iike  multi-colored  mosaic  cubes”  (Westerink,  infra 
1:189.26—31),  thus  paving  the  way  for  the  revival 
of  Byz.  rhetoríc. 

ED.  Scripta  minora ,  ed.  L.  Westerink,  2  vols.  (Leipzíg 
1968—72).  PG  106:500-785.  See  list  ín  Tusculum-Lexikon 
75- 

lit.  Lemerle,  Humanistn  237-80.  S.B.  Rougeas,  Ho  Kai- 
saretas  Arethas  kai  to  ergon  autou  (Athens  1913).  Itarlin- 
Hayter,  Studirs,  pts  VII— IX  (1064-65).  A.  Meschini,  ìl  Cn- 

dice  vallicelhano  di  Areta  (Padua  1972).  — A.K. 

ARGOLID  (’Apyohis),  area  of  the  northeastern 

Peloponnesos  divided  into  two  distinct  regions: 
a  rich  central  plain  and  a  mountainous  perímeter. 
The  main  city  was  Argos,  but  in  late  antiquity 

Lpidauros,  Methana,  Troizen,  and  Hermione  also 
had  dvie  status.  Remaíns  of  that  date,  both  eccie- 

siastical  and  secular,  are  attested  from  these  sites 
(on  Lpidauros,  see  Krautheiiner,  ECBArch  1  18, 
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fìg.72);  the  Argolid  may  have  had  its  own  school 
of  mosaicists.  After  devastation  by  invasions  in  the 
late  6th  and  7th  C.  the  Argolid  was  partialiy 
settled  by  Slavs  (Yannopoulos,  infra),  but  the  Byz. 
regained  control  of  the  area  by  the  gth  C. 

The  first  attested  bishop  of  Argos  participated 
in  the  “Robber”  Council  of  Ephesus  in  449;  by 
the  ìoth  C.  Argos  was  combined  with  Naupi.ia  as 
a  bishopric.  In  1188/9  Isaac  II  promoted  the  see 
of  Nauplia-Argos  to  the  status  of  metropolis.  An- 
other  important  ecclesiastical  center  was  Troizen, 
mentioned  still  in  787;  by  the  time  of  Leo  VI  the 
see  was  renamed  Damalas  and  its  bishop  con- 
sidered  the  protothronos  of  the  metropolitan  of 
Corinth  (i.e.,  above  Nauplia-Argos);  Damalas  is 
found  in  the  episcopal  lists  to  the  end  of  the 
empire. 

In  the  i2th  C.  the  Argolid  was  particularly 
wealthy,  if  the  number  of  surviving  churches  is 
any  measure.  They  are  found  not  only  in  the 
plain,  at  Argos,  Chonilca,  Merbaka,  Areia,  and 
eisewhere,  but  also  in  the  mountainous  east  at 
Lìgourio  (Ch.  Bouras,  DChAE 4  7  [1973—74]  1  — 
30)  and  Damalas.  Most  of  these  churches  display 
a  similarîty  of  style  that  suggests  a  iocal  school  of 
architecture.  In  the  late  i2th  C.  powerful  land- 
owners  came  to  the  fore,  the  most  important  of 
whom  was  Leo  Sgouros.  After  1205  the  Argolid 
feli  under  the  control  of  the  duke  of  Athens,  and 
Frankish  forts  were  built  (or  rebuiit)  at  the  Larissa 
of  Argos,  Nauplia,  and  in  the  pass  at  Agionori. 
The  Venetians  came  to  dominate  the  east  coast 
and,  after  a  brief  restoration  of  Byz.  power,  the 
Argolid  fell  finally  to  the  Ottomans  in  1458. 

ut.  H.  Megaw,  “The  Chronology  of  Some  Middle  Byz- 
antine  Churches,”  BSA  32  (1931—32)  90-130.  B.  Konte, 
“Symbole  sten  historìke  geographia  tou  nomou  Argolidos,” 
Symmeikta  5  (1983)  169-202.  P.A.  Yannopoulos,  “La  péné- 
tration  slave  en  Argolide,”  in  Élades  argiennes  (Paris  1980) 
323-71.  Laurent,  Corpus  5.1:424-30.  -T.E.G. 

ARGOS.  See  Argoud. 

ARGYRORASTRON  ÇApyvpÓKa<jTpov,  mod. 
Gjirokastra  in  Albania),  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
River  Drino,  strongly  fortified  city,  known  only 
from  the  i4th  to  ì^th  C.  In  1338—39  Argyrokas- 
tron  supported  Andronikos  III  but  later  it  was  in 
Aibanian  hands;  in  1418  it  fell  to  the  Turks  under 
Hamza  Beg  and  served  as  a  Turkish  stronghold 
against  Albanian  resistance.  The  surviving  forti- 


fications,  much  rebuilt  in  early  modern  times,  are 
Byz.,  and  pottery  of  the  i2th—  i3th  C.  has  been 
found. 

lit.  TIB  3 : 1 1  f.  -T.E.G. 

ARGYROPOULOS,  JOHN,  writer  and  teacher 
in  Constantinopole  and  Italy;  born  Constantino- 
ple?  ca.  1 393/4  (Canivet-Oikonomides)  or  ca.  1 4 1 5? 
(Cammelli),  died  Rome  26  June  1487.  Argyro- 
poulos  (’ ApyvpÓTrovko<;)  is  first  attested  as  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  Byz.  delegation  to  the  Council  of  Fer- 
rara-Florence  in  1438/9,  From  1441  to  1443  he 
studied  at  the  University  of  Padua,  learning  fluent 
Latin  and  earning  a  degree  in  letters  and  medi- 
cine;  at  the  same  time  he  gave  private  Greek 
lessons.  He  returned  to  Constantinople,  and  by 
1448  was  teaching  at  the  Mouseion  of  the  Xenon 
of  the  Kral;  a  pro-Unionist,  he  had  converted 
to  Catholicism  by  this  time  as  well.  After  the  fall 
of  Constantinople,  he  emigrated  in  1456  to  Flor- 
ence,  where  for  15  years  he  taught  Greek  philos- 
ophy,  primarily  Aristotie  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
Plato.  His  students  included  I.orenzo  de’  Medicí. 
He  is  credited  with  shifting  the  interests  of  Flor- 
entine  humanists  from  rhetoric  to  the  metaphys- 
ical  philosophy  of  Plato.  In  1471  he  moved  to 
Rome,  where  he  joined  the  curia  of  Pope  Sixtus 
IV,  then  under  the  leadershipof  Bessarion,  With 
the  exception  of  a  four-year  residence  in  Florence 
(1477— 81),  he  spent  the  rest  of  hís  life  in  Rome 
as  teacher  and  translator. 

Argyropoulos  made  Latin  translations  of  Arís- 
totle  (the  Nicomachean  Ethics),  Porphyry,  and  Basil 
the  Great.  His  own  writings,  in  both  Latin  and 
Greek,  were  varied:  his  rhetorical  works  include 
a  monody  for  Emp.  John  VIII  (Lampros,  Pal.  kat 
Pel.  3:313-19),  three  orations  to  Constantine  XI,, 
and  an  introduction  to  the  Progymnasmata  of 
Arhthonios.  In  theology,  he  composed  treatises 
on  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Council  of  Florence 
(PG  158:991  —  1008),  and  12  short  erotapohriseis.  P. 
Canivet  and  N.  Oikonomides  ( Diptycha  3  [1982— 
83]  5—97)  have  proposed  that  Argyropoulos  is  the 
author  of  an  invective  against  a  certain  Ratabiat- 
tas. 

10.  S.P.  Lampros,  Argyropouleia  (Athens  1910).  For  com- 
plete  líst  of  ed.  and  tr.,  see  Cammelli,  infra  183-87. 

lit.  D.  Geanakopios,  “The  Italian  Renaissance  and  By- 
zantium:  The  Career  of  the  Greek  Humanist-Professor 
John  Argyropoulos  in  Florence  and  Rome  (1415-1487),” 
Conspectus  of  History  1.1  (1974)  12—28.  G.  Cammelli,  Gio- 
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vanni  Argiropulo  (Florence  1941).  V.  Brawn,  “Giovanni 
Argiropulo  on  the  Agent  Intellect,”  in  Essays  in  Honour  vf 
A.Ch.  Pegis  (Toronto  ig74)  160-75,  PLP,  no.1267. 

-A.M.T. 

ARGYROPRATES  ( àpyupoTrpáTrj ç,  lit.  “seller  oí 
silver,”  Lat.  argentarius) ,  term  that  in  the  6th  C. 
primarily  designated  a  moneylender.  Argyropratai 
were  known  in  Alexandria  and  other  large  cities, 
but  the  argyrnpratai  of  Constantinople  were  esp. 
rich  and  influential.  Their  private  activities  (lend- 
ing  money  at  8  percent  interest,  mediating  in 
the  sale  of  precious  objects,  guaranteeing  pay- 
ment  of  debts)  were  combined  with  various  state 
functions  that  enabled  some  of  them  to  acquire 
significant  wealth  and  exercise  political  influence. 
Several  seals  of  argyropratai  (some  of  them  collec- 
tive,  belonging  to  two  men)  dated  to  the  7th— 8th 
C.  imply  that  their  official  activity  continued  long 
after  Justinian  1,  who  devoted  three  special  laws 
to  argyropratai,  Some  argyropratai,  like  Julianus 
“Argentarius,”  were  wealthy  enough  to  build 
churches.  The  function  of  the  argyroprates  as  a 
moneylender  is  still  found  in  the  gth-C,  Basiliha. 

The  term  argyroprates  also  designated  a  vendor 
of  gold  and  silver.  The  loth-C.  Book  of  the  Eparch 
(ch.2)  describes  the  guild  of  the  argyroprataì  as 
primarîly  concerned  with  the  sale  of  gold  and 
silver  objects,  of  bullion,  and  of  precious  stones. 
It  is  unclear,  however,  to  what  extent  these  ìoth- 
C.  argyropratai  functioned  as  craftsmen  (see  Jew- 
elers).  Although  there  is  one  reference  in  the 
Book  of  the  Eparch  to  the  argyroprates  serving  as  a 
money  changer  (ch.2.3),  most  of  their  financial 
operations  seem  to  have  been  shifted  to  the  íra- 
peiitai  or  banrers,  who  formed  a  separate  guild. 
The  term  argyroprates  vìrtuaily  disappears  after 
the  ìoth  C. 

lit.  Bk.  of  Eparch  127—40.  Stöckle,  Zünfte  20—23.  A. 
6ekalova,  “Konstantínoporskie  argìropraty  v  epochu  Jus- 
tiniana,”  VizVrem  34  (1973)  15—21.  S.  Barnish,  “The  Wealth 
of  Iulianus  Argentarius,”  Bymntion  55  (1985)  5-38. 

-A.R.,  A.C. 

ARGYROS  (’Apyupós',  fem.  ' Apyvpr\,  “silver”),  or 
Argyropoulos  (’A pyupÓ7rouXos) ,  a  noble  lineage 
flourishing  from  the  mid-gth  to  the  mid-iith  C. 
The  family  founder,  Leo  Argyros,  came  from  the 
therne  of  Charsianon,  where  the  Argyroi  pos- 
sessed  lands  ( TheophCont  374.6—12).  They  func- 
tioned  predominantly  as  strategoi  (of  Anatolikon, 


Sebasteia,  Vaspurakan,  ítaiy,  etc.);  the  patrikios 
Marianos  was  domestikos  ton  scholan  under  Nike- 
phoros  II  Phokas,  and  the  patnkîns  Pothos  was 
domestikos  ton  exkoubiton  ca.g58.  Romanos  III  Ar- 
gyros,  the  only  known  Argyros  in  civil  service 
(eparch  and  megas  oikonomos),  became  emperor  in 
1028.  The  sons  of  Romanos’s  brother  Basil  par- 
ticipated  in  the  revolt  of  Isaac  1  Romnenos  of 
1057.  AIexios  (I)  Romnenos  planned  a  marriage 
with  a  daughter  of  a  certain  very  wealthy  Argyros 
(Bryen.  221.12—17),  but  the  fiancée  died.  In  the 
i2th  C.  the  Argyroi  lost  their  high  position,  but 
the  family  is  attested  through  the  i5th  C.  The 
Argyropouloi  were  active  in  Thessalonike  in  the 
ì^th  C.;  they  leased  a  tenement  from  Iveron  and 
improved  the  land  (Dölger,  Schatz.,  no.102).  The 
family  produced  several  intellectuals:  the  astron- 
omer  Isaac  Argyros,  the  humanist  John  Argyro- 
poulos,  the  musician  Manuel  Argyropoulos  (see 
Argyros,  Isaac  and  Argyropoulos,  John).  The 
relation  of  the  Byz.  Argyroi  with  the  Argyroi  of 
Bari  (i.e.,  Argyros,  son  of  Melo)  is  unclear. 

lit.  J.F.  Vannier,  Familles  bymntines;  Les  Argyroi  ( IXe— 
XII'  siicles)  (Paris  1975)  and  critical  notes  W.  Seibt,  JÖB  26 
G977)  323—26,  and  A.  Ka/.hdari  ByzF  12  (1987)  6gf.  J. 
Ferluga,  “Poceci  jedne  vízantijske  aristokratske  porodice — 
Argîri,”  ZbFilozFak  12.1  (1974)  153-67.  PLP,  nos.  1249— 
92,  -A.K. 

ARGYROS,  son  of  Melo  of  Bari;  magistros,  vestes, 

and  doux  of  Italy,  Caìabria,  Sicily,  and  Paphla- 
gonia  (1051—58);  born  ca.1000,  died  after  1058, 
possibly  Bari  1068.  During  Melo’s  first  revolt, 
Argyros  and  his  mother  were  sent  to  Constanti- 
nopìe.  Returning  to  Italy  in  1029,  Argyros  re- 
peatedly  rebelled  against  the  Byz.,  ìn  1042  with 
Norman  assistance.  When  his  opponent,  the  ka- 
tepano  George  Maniares,  tried  to  usurp  the  Byz. 
throne,  Argyros  went  over  to  the  emperor  (Sept. 
1042).  Summoned  to  Constantinople  in  1045,  he 
assisted  in  defeating  Leo  Iornirios,  but  quar- 
reled  with  Patr.  Michael  I  Reroularios.  In  1051 
he  returned  to  Bari,  as  its  first  Lombard  governor. 
To  halt  the  Normans,  he  sought  an  alliance  with 
Pope  Leo  IX.  The  alliance  materialized,  but  in 
1053  Argyros  and  Leo  were  separately  defeated 
and  the  pope  taken  prisoner.  From  captivity,  Leo 
sent  Cardinal  Humbert  to  Reroularios.  Hum- 
bert’s  embassy  (1054)  visited  Bari,  and  eventually 
Reroularios  claimed  Argyros  had  forged  offen- 
sive  papal  letters  and  had  Argyros’s  son  and  son- 
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in-law  arrested.  Argyros  vainly  strove  to  renew 
the  papal-Byz.  alliance  until  relieved  of  office  (mid- 
1058).  The  praenomen  “Argyros”  seems  uncon- 
nected  with  the  Byz.  family  of  Argyros. 

lit.  Falkenhausen,  Dominaúone  59—62,  97 f.  J.-F.  Van- 
nier,  Familles  byianíines:  Les  Argyroi  ( /Xe— X//e  siècles)  (Paris 
>975)576  -C.M.B. 

ARGYROS,  ISAAC,  mathematician,  astronomer, 
and  theologian;  born  Thrace?  between  1300  and 
1310,  died  ca.1375.  A  student  of  Nikephoros  Gre- 
goras,  the  monk  Argyros  was  the  leading  Byz. 
champion  of  Ptolemaic  astronomy  in  the  1360S 
and  1370S.  He  wrote  a  Construction  of  New  Tables 
and  a  Construction  of  New  Tables  of  Conjunctions  and 
Oppositions  (of  the  sun  and  moon),  for  both  of 
which  the  epoch  is  1  Sept.  1367.  In  them  he 
recomputes  for  the  Roman  calendar  and  the  lon- 
gitude  of  Constantinople  the  mean  motions  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  planets,  and  the  syzygies  that 
Ptolëmy  had  tabulated  in  the  Almagest  according 
to  the  Egyptian  calendar  and  the  longitude  of 
Alexandria.  These  tables  were  soon  plagiarized 
and  criticized  by  John  Abramios  (Pingree,  “As- 
trological  School”  ìgôf).  In  1367/8  Argyros  wrote 
a  treatise  on  the  astrolabe  (ed.  Delatte,  AnecdAth 
2:236—53),  closely  based  on  the  similar  treatise  of 
Gregoras.  In  late  1372  he  dedicated  a  work  on 
the  computus  (PG  19:1279—1316)  to  Andronikos 
Oinaiotes  (A.  Mentz,  Beiträge  zur  Osterfestberech- 
nung  bei  den  Bymntinem  [Rönigsberg  1906]  27— 
29);  in  this  work  he  indicates  that  he  w'as  at  Ainos 
in  Thrace  in  1318  (Mercati,  Notiiie  233—36).  He 
also  wrote  scholia  on  Theon,  but  did  not  write, 
as  has  been  alleged,  the  anonymous  Instructions 
for  the  Persian  Tables. 

Argyros’s  mathematical  works  include  one  on 
the  square  roots  of  nonsquare  numbers  (A.  Al- 
lard,  Centaurus  22  [1978]  1—43);  a  treatise  based 
on  Heron’s  Geometrics  concerning  the  reduction 
of  nonright  to  right  triangles  and  other  geomet- 
rical  problems,  composed  in  1367/8;  and  a  Method 
of  Geodesy,  also  based  on  Heron  (J.L.  Heiberg, 
Heronis  Alexandrini  Opera ,  voI.  5  [Leipzíg  1914] 
xcviii— cii).  He  also  wrote  scholia  to  Ptolemy’s  Ge- 
ography  and  edited  with  scholia  his  Harmonics  (I. 
Düring,  Die  Harmonielehre  des  Rìaudios  Ptolemaios 
[Göteborg  1930]  xxxiii,  lxvi). 

Like  Gregoras,  Argyros  supported  Barlaam  of 
Calabria  in  the  Palamite  controversy.  He  wrote 
three  anti-Palamite  treatises,  including  an  attack 


on  Theodore  Dexios’s  concept  of  the  light  on  Mt. 
Tabor  (M.  Candal,  OrChrP  23  [1957]  80-1 13). 

ed.  Scholia  on  Theon — ed.  N.  Halma,  Tables  manuelles 
astronomiques ,  pt.3  (Paris  1825)  59-74i  Pl-4  (Par>s  1825) 
67-117. 

lit.  Mercati,  Notizie  229-46,  270-82.  PLP,  no.  1285. 

-D.P. 

ARIADNE  (’ApiáSurj),  in  Greek  mythology 
daughter  of  Minos  and  spouse  of  Theseus;  after 
Theseus  had  deserted  her,  she  married  Dionysos. 
Nonnos  of  Panopolis,  in  the  47th  book  of  his 
Dionysiaka,  concentratës  on  the  sudden  transfor- 
mation  of  the  abandoned  and  lamenting  Ariadne 
into  the  happy  bride  of  her  “heavenly  wooer”  and 
describes  her  triumphal  wedding;  when  in  the 
battle  against  Perseus  Ariadne  was  turned  into 
stone  (petrodes  nymphe),  Nonnos  notes  that  she  was 
happy  in  her  death  “because  she  found  one  so 
great  to  slay  her”  and  because  she  was  taken  up 
to  the  heavens.  'Fhe  idea  of  happiness  through 
death  was  important  for  the  world  view  of  the 
5th  C.  Malalas  emphasized  another  aspect  of  the 
myth  of  Ariadne:  he  eliminates  the  theme  of 
Ariadne’s  romantic  attraction  to  Theseus,  made 
her  the  wife  promised  him  by  the  Cretans  îf  he 
destroyed  the  Minotaur,  and  finally  claimed  that 
she  retired  to  “the  temple  of  Zeus”  (instead  of 
marrying  Dionysos). 

The  name  Ariadne  was  popular  in  the  late 
Roman  period.  Leo  I’s  daughter  Ariadne  became 
an  empress,  and  a  legend  tells  of  a  saint  Ariadne, 
a  young  bond-maid  in  Phrygia  who  fled  from 
persecutions  and  found  a  happy  death  disappear- 
ing  into  a  rock  (petra). 

lít.  Reinert,  Myth  552-55.  P-  Franchi  de'  Cavalieri,  “La 
leggenda  di  S.  Ariadne,”  ST  6  (1901)  91-113.  -A.K. 

I 

ARIADNE,  more  fully  Aelia  Ariadne,  augusta; 
born  before  457,  died  Constantinople  end  of  5 1 5. 
The  elder  daughter  of  Emp.  Leo  I  and  Verina, 
Ariadne  married  Zeno  in  466/7  and  Anastasios  I 
on  20  May  491.  Since  Leo  had  no  sons,  Ariadne’s 
marriages  served  to  perpetuate  the  dynasty.  Her 
union  with  Zeno  also  signified  Leo’s  alliance  with 
the  Isaurians  against  Aspar  and  marked  an  im- 
portant  poìnt  in  the  growth  of  anti-Germanic  sen- 
timent  in  Constantinople.  Upon  the  death  of  Leo 
(474),  her  son  Leo  II  became  emperor  but  soon 
died,  leaving  power  in  Zeno’s  hands.  Ariadne  may 
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have  been  involved  in  the  revolt  of  Basilisros 
and  sought  to  soften  2eno’s  anger  against  her 
mother  in  the  aftermath.  When  Zeno  died  in  491 
Ariadne  dominated  the  court  and  chose  Anasta- 
sios  I  to  succeed  him. 

An  unusually  large  number  of  portraits  of  Ari- 
adne  survive  in  marble  and  ivory,  a  fact  to  be 
explained  perhaps  by  her  dominance  over  her 
consorts  and  repeated  status  as  sole  heir  to  the 
ímperial  office  (Age  of  Spirit.,  nos.  24-25). 

lit.  Bury,  LRE  1  rjgo— 95,  429-32.  W.  Hahn,  “Die 
Münzprägung  für  Aelia  Ariadne,”  in  Byiantios  101-06.  D. 
Stutzinger,  “Das  Bronzebildnis  einer  spätantiken  Raiserin 
aus  Balajnac  im  Museum  von  Nis JbAChr  29  (1986)  146- 
65.  -T.E.G.,  A.C. 

ARIANISM,  subordinationist  heresy  that  denied 
the  consubstantiality  of  the  Father  and  the  Son; 
ît  was  named  for  its  main  proponent  Arius.  Ari- 
anism  involved  a  dispute  about  the  reiationship 
of  members  of  the  Trinity:  it  taught  that  the  Son 
was  not  coeterna!  with  the  Father  but  was  created 
by  him  from  nothing.  This  preserved  the  mon- 
archy  of  the  Father  and  a  strict  monotheism  but 
raised  problems  concerning  salvation  since  the 
sacrifice  of  a  Christ  who  was  less  than  fully  God 
might  prevent  the  genuine  deification  (theosis) 
of  manldnd.  Arianism  arose  in  Alexandria,  where 
it  was  condemned  by  the  bishop  Alexander;  it 
gained  many  adherents,  however,  throughout  the 
East,  including  Eusebios  of  Niromedeia.  At  the 
Council  of  Nicaea  in  325  the  Orthodox  party,  led 
by  Athanasios  of  Alexandria,  was  successful  in 
securing  the  acceptance  of  a  declaration  that  Christ 
was  homoousios  with  the  Father,  w'hich  resulted 
in  the  condemnation  of  Arianism.  Emp.  Constan- 
tine  I,  who  at  first  supported  the  decisions  of 
Nicaea,  soon  began  to  waver;  the  exiled  Arians 
were  recalled  in  328  and  many  Orthodox  bishops, 
including  Athanasios,  were  banished. 

Constantius  II  openly  supported  Arianism  and 
persecuted  the  Orthodox;  several  councils  in  the 
East  attempted  to  heal  the  rift  through  a  variety 
of  compromises.  As  a  result  several  forms  of  Ar- 
ianism  developed.  Most  extreme  were  the  Ano- 
moians,  who  emphasized  the  difference  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  but  the  Homoians,  the 
Homoiousians,  and  the  Pneumatomachoi  rep- 
resented  other  variations;  prominent  Arian 
spokesmen  included  Aetios  and  Eunomios.  The 
struggle  between  Arians  and  Orthodox  also  re- 


flected  rivalry  among  various  bishops,  esp.  those 
of  Constantinople  and  Aiexandria;  Arianism  may 
have  been  a  particularly  important  urban  phe- 
nomenon  in  the  East,  esp.  in  Constantinople,  and 
the  social  orientation  of  Arian  monks  may  help 
expìain  the  movement’s  initial  success. 

After  the  death  of  Constantius  II  Orthodoxy 
gained  ascendancy  in  the  West,  although  in  the 
East  the  emperor  Vaiens  was  an  Arian.  The  final 
victory  of  Orthodoxy  came  under  Theodosios  1 
at  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in  38 1  (see  under 
Consta nti nople ,  Councils  of),  and  the  sect  siowly 
disappeared  from  the  East.  In  the  West,  Arianism 
remained  a  pressing  problem  since  many  Ger- 
manic  tribes  had  been  converted  by  Arian  mis- 
sionaries  and  this  religious  difference  Iong  re- 
mained  the  line  between  Romania  and  Germania. 

Later  legends  often  dwrell  on  the  heinous  be- 
havior  of  the  Arians.  An  unknown  chronicler 
Ankyrianos  (sometimes  but  groundlessly  ídend- 
fied  as  Neilos  of  Anryra)  was  quoted  as  stating 
that  the  Arians  burned  portraits  of  the  4th-C. 
bishops  of  Constantinople  displayed  at  the  Milion 
(see  Mese)  together  with  an  image  of  the  Yirgin 
and  Child  (Paraslaseis  68.13—70.2);  later  MS  illus- 
trations  show  them  burning  Orthodox  churches 
(Omont,  Minìatures,  pI.LII).  John  of  Damascus 
( ímag .  3:90.33—43,  ed.  Rotter,  Schriften  3:183), 
reports,  referring  to  Theodore  I  .ector  (JÌF.  1 3 1  f ), 
that  an  emperor  (the  name,  Anastasios,  may  be 
an  insertion  of  John)  commissioned  a  painting 
show'ing  the  death  of  the  Arian  Olympios  who 
had  insulted  the  Trinity.  As  late  as  the  Thf.odorf. 
Psalter  (Der  Nersessian,  L’ülustration  II,  fig.  176), 
the  Arians  are  depicted  as  opponents  of  Orthodox 
beliefs. 

source.  H.G.  Opitz,  Urk.und.en  mr  Ceschichle  des  aria- 
nischen  Slreites  (Berlin  1934). 

ut.  E.  Boularand,  L’Héré.sie  d’Arius  et  la  ‘Foi'  de  Nicée,  2 
vols.  (Paris  1972—73).  H.M.  Gwatkin,  Studies  of  Ananism 2 
(Cambridge  1900).  R.  Gregg,  D  Groh.  F.arly  Arianism :  A 
View  of  Saloation  (London  1981).  M.  Simonettí,  Im  crisi 
ariana  nel  IV  secolo  (Rome  1975).  H.A.  Wolfson,  “Phiîo- 
sophical  Implìcations  of  Arianism  and  Apollinarianism,” 
DOP  12  (1958)  3-28.  G.  Telepneff,  J.  Thornton,  “Arian 
Transcendence  and  the  Notion  of  Theosis  in  Saint  Atha- 
nasios,”  GOrThR  32  (1987)  271-77.  -T.E.G.,  A.C. 

ARÎB  IBN  SACD  AL-QURTUBÎ,  Arab  historian 
from  Cordoba;  dîed  980?  He  held  several  posi- 
tions  under  the  Spanish  Umayyads,  serving  as 
governor  of  Osuna  in  943  and  as  secretary  to  one 
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ruler,  perhaps  al-Hakam  II  (961—76).  A  practic- 
ing  physician,  he  wrote  on  various  medical  sub- 
jects.  He  was  deemed  a  competent  philologist,  and 
his  astronomical,  meteorological,  and  agricultural 
calendar  was  incorporated  into  the  so-called  Cal- 
endar  of  Cordoba. 

His  best-known  work  was  a  history  epitomizing 
the  annals  of  al-TABARî  and  continuing  the  nar- 
rative  into  the  960S.  Most  of  this  work  is  appar- 
ently  lost,  but  the  MS  Gotha  261  has  been  iden- 
tified  as  the  section  for  the  years  903-32.  This 
text  focuses  on  Iraq,  Spain,  and  North  Africa,  but 
includes  no  less  than  1 2  accounts  of  conflicts  with 
Byz.  along  the  Thughür  (see  'Awäsim  and 
Thughür)  as  well  as  a  brief  report  on  a  maritime 
expedition  organized  from  al-Fustät  in  931 .  Ilalso 
discusses  diplomatic  negotiations  and  Byz.  embas- 
sies  to  Baghdad  in  907  and  917. 

ed.  Sila  tarikh  al-Tabari,  ed.  M.A.F.  Ibrählm  in  hís  Dhu- 
yül  ta'rikh  aí-Tabari  (Cairo  1969)  9-184. 

lit.  Vasiliev,  Byz.  Arabes  2.2:48—63.  C.  Pellat,  EI2  1:628. 

Sezgin,  GAS  1:327.  -L.I.C. 

ARILJE,  a  monastery  in  the  western  Serbian  town 
tif  the  same  name,  the  seat  of  the  Serbian  bishops 
Of  Moravica.  The  main  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Achilleios  of  Larissa,  was  founded  by  the  Neman- 
jid  ruler  Stefan  Dragutin,  the  elder  son  of  Stefan 
UroS  I,  before  1296.  Its  essentially  Byz.  church 
plan  has  a  single  nave  with  short  cross  arms  for 
the  choir,  a  dome  on  pendentives,  a  tripartite 
sanctuary,  and  a  narthex.  Its  façade  is  decorated 
with  a  row  of  shallow  arcades  under  the  roof. 
According  to  a  fragmentary  inscription  preserved 
in  the  drum  of  the  dome,  the  frescoes  were  painted 
in  1296.  To  the  traditional  elements  of  a  Byz. 
church  program  were  added  depictions  of  the 
Trf.e  of  Jesse,  church  councils,  the  Sacrifice  of 
Abraham,  the  life  of  St.  Nicholas  (§evcenko,  Ni- 
cholas  40,  236-40),  and  the  figure  of  a  winged 
John  the  Baptist  as  well  as  portraits  of  Serbian 
bishops  and  archbishops  (G.  Babic  in  Sava  Neman- 
jic  322-24)  and  members  of  the  Nemanjid  dy- 
nasty.  The  style  shows  many  features  typical  of 
Palaiologan  art  (see  Monumental  Painting),  al- 
though  certain  mistakes  in  anatomy,  the  very  strong 
contours  that  delineate  both  the  figures  and  the 
painted  architecture,  and  the  relatively  dark  col- 
ors  distinguish  these  frescoes  from  the  best  Con- 
stantinopolitan  achievements  of  the  time.  The 
painters  of  Arilje  were  probably  Greeks  from 


Thessalonike:  an  inscription  on  a  window  soffit 
reads  “MARPOU,”  a  Thessalonikan  political  slo- 
gan  referring  to  Michael  VIII  (cf.  Djuric,  infra, 
and  Pachym.,  ed.  Failler,  1:48  n.2,  494).  The 
painters’  evident  preference  for  figural  relief  over 
the  color  harmonies  favored  by  the  previous  gen- 
eration  (the  Constantinopolitan  artists  working  at 
Sopocani)  also  suggests  a  Thcssalonikan  origin  for 
these  frescoes. 

lit.  M.  Ôanak-Medié,  Arilje  (Belgrade  1985).  Djuric,B)>z. 
Fresk.  6if.  -G.B. 


ARISTAINETOS  (’AptcrTatneToç),  fictitious  au- 
thor  of  two  books  of  letters,  probably  written 
ca.320  (O.  Mazal ,JÖB  26  [1977]  1—  5).  The  subject 
is  sexual  passion,  treatcd  in  a  variety  of  ways — as 
miniature  romance,  dialogue,  description,  etc.  The 
style  is  rhetorical  and  full  of  quotations  from 
earlier  tvriters  (Alkiphron,  Menander,  Plato,  Lu- 
cian,  etc.,  none  later  than  about  the  3rd  C.).  These 
are  apparently  known  extensively  and  at  first  hand, 
a  va!uable  indication  of  the  literary  works  current 
in  the  early  6th  C.  and  of  the  tastes  of  the  time. 

ed.  Epislularum  libri  II,  ed.  O.  Mazal  (Stuttgart  1971). 
Russ.  tr.,  S.  Poljakova,  Vizantijskaja  lỳubovnaja  prorn  (Mos- 

cow-Leningrad  1965)  7-45. 

lît.  W.G.  Arnott,  “Pastiche,  Pleasantry,  Prudish  Eroti- 
cism:  the  Letters  of  ‘Aristaenetus,’ ”  YCS  27  (1082)  291- 
320.  M.J.J. 


ARISTARES  LASTIVERTC'I,  nth-C.  Arme- 

nian  historian.  Aristakes  came  from  Lastivert,  near 
Erzurum;  of  his  life  nothing  is  known.  His  History 
of  Armenia,  describíng  the  period  1000—72,  is  of 
particular  value  for  Byz.  expansion  into  Armenia, 
the  collapse  of  the  Bagratid  dynasty,  the  inva- 
sions  of  the  Seljuk  Turks,  and  the  eventual  loss 
of  eastern  Anatolia.  His  attitude  to  Byz.  is  ambiv- 
alent:  he  often  laments  the  misfortunes  brought 
upon  Armenia  by  foreign  nations,  but  he  blames 
the  Armenians’  own  sins  rather  than  Byz.  malice. 
For  the  collapse  of  Armenian  unity  in  the  face  of 
Byz.  and  Turkish  invasions  he  blames  the  heresy 
of  the  Tondrarites,  a  group  also  attacked  by 
Cregory  Magistros. 

ed.  PatmuTiwn  Hayoc ,  ed.  K.  Juzbasjan  (Erevan  1963). 
Tr.  with  comm.  M.  Canard,  H.  Berbérian,  Récit  des  malheurs 
de  la  nalion  arménienne  (Brussels  1973). 

lit.  K.  Juzbasjan,  “  ‘Y’arjagi’  i  ‘pronija'  v  soíinemi  Aris- 
takesa  Lastivertci,"  VizVrem  16  (1959)  14-28.  Idem,  “Dej- 
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lemity  v  'Povestvovanii’  Aristakesa  Lastivertci,"  PSb  7  (1962) 

146-51.  -'r.t. 

ARISTEIDES,  AILIOS,  rhetorìcian  of  the  Sec- 
ond  Sophistic;  born  1 17  or  129,  died  ca.189.  In 
the  discussion  of  the  relative  values  of  philosophy 
and  rhetoríc,  Aristeides  took  a  clear  stand  against 
Plato  and  asserted  the  primacy  of  rhf.toric. 
This  probably  was  one  of  the  causes  of  his  pop- 
ularity  in  Byz.,  where  his  works  were  copied  (one 
of  the  best  MSS  was  commissioned  by  Arethas 
of  Caesarea)  and  provided  with  scholia.  The 
Neoplatonist  Olympiodoros  of  Alexandria  po- 
lemicized  against  Aristeides,  not  only  in  defend- 
ing  Plato  but  also,  in  a  poiitical  context,  while 
attacking  the  idea  of  democracy  (F.  Lenz,  Opuscula 
selecta  [Amsterdam  1972]  129-34).  Aristeides  was 
esp.  often  used  by  late  Byz.  authors  such  as  Pla- 
noudes,  Thomas  Magistros,  and  Chortasmenos; 
Theodora  Raoulaina  copied  a  MS  of  his  Orations. 
Metochitf.s  wrote  a  comparison  of  Demosthenes 
and  Aristeides,  arguing  that  the  latter  rivaled  the 
more  ancient  orator  in  his  mastery  of  eloquence 
and  was  superior  to  Demosthenes  with  regard  to 
his  moral  and  political  attitude. 

lit.  F.  Lenz,  Amteidesstudien  (Berlin  1964).  M.  Gigarite, 
“II  saggio  critico  di  Teodoro  Metochites  su  Demostene  e 
Aristide,”  ParPass  20  (1965)  51-92.  A.  MiIazzo,  “Una  de- 
ctamazione  perduta  di  Elìo  Aristide  negli  scotiasti  Ermo- 
geniani  del  V  secolo,”  Stleno  9  (1983)  55-73-  -A.K. 

ARISTENOS  (’ ApucTTrjPÓç),  a  family  of  dvil  func- 
tionaries,  mostly  judicial.  In  the  i2th  C.  Nikepho- 
ros  Basilares  considered  them  a  well-known  lin- 
eage  (A.  Garzya,  fìyiF  1  [1966]  100.147—49); 
George  Tornieios  stated  that  they  were  famous 
not  for  their  worldly  brilliance  but  for  piety  (Dar- 
rouzès,  Tomihès  176!  ).  The  Aristenoi  are  known 
from  the  mid-iith  C.  when  at  least  two  of  them 
corresponded  with  Psf.llos.  Gregory  Aristenos,  a 
judge  at  the  trial  of  John  Italos,  is  probably  to 
be  identified  with  his  homonym,  the  proedros  of 
1094  (Gautier,  “Blachernes"  258).  Alexios  Aris- 
tenos  was  an  ecclesiastical  official  and  canonist 
(see  Aristenos,  Alexios).  Basil  served  as  judge 
in  1 196  (MM  4:305.12—13).  Several  Aristenoi  are 
known  only  by  their  seals:  an  eparch  (Laurent, 
Corpus  2,  no.1036);  a  judge  (no.901);  Michael,  the 
logothetes  tou  dromou  (no.439);  Basil,  the  paratha- 
msites  (no.1132).  The  family  did  not  survive  the 
fall  of  Constantinople  in  1204.  -A.K. 


ARISTENOS,  ALEXIOS,  mid-i2th-C.  canonist. 

Under  Emp.  John  II  Romnenos,  Aristenos  wrote 
a  commentary  on  the  Nomoranon  (A.  Pavlov, 
ZMNP  303  [Jan.  1896]  172O  that  probably  ante- 
dated  that  ol  Zonaras.  He  fulfilled  both  ecclesi- 
astical  (protekdikos,  skeuophylax,  megas  oikonomos)  and 
secular  ( nomophylax ,  dikaiodotes,  orphanotrophos) 
functions.  Since  this  combination  was  considered 
an  infraction  of  canon  law,  the  Council  at  Con- 
stantinople  in  1157  required  Aristenos  to  relin- 
quish  the  position  of  dikaiodotes  (see  under  Con- 
stantinople,  Councils  of).  He  was  still  alive  at 
the  time  of  Nikephoros,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem 
(ca.i  166-71).  Nikephoros  Basilares  wrote  a  pan- 
egyric  of  Aristenos,  He  was  also  close  to  Pro- 
dromos. 

ed.  Rhalles-Potles,  Syntagma  2-4,  or  PG  137-38  (to- 
gelher  with  Zonaras  and  Balsamon). 

lit.  Darrouzès,  Tornìkès  53-57.  M.  Krasnozen,  “Kom- 
mentarij  AIekseja  Aristina  na  kanoniceskij  Sìnopsis,"  Vìz- 
Vrem  20  (1913)  189-207.  -A.K. 

ARISTOCRACY,  a  fluid  concept  irt  modern 
scholarship,  usually  denoting  the  ruling  class,  but 
equally  applicable  to  those  exerting  moral  and 
cultural  as  well  as  political  leadership.  Lhe  Byz. 
tended  to  avoid  the  words  arisloi  and  aristohratia 
in  favor  of  eugenes,  literally  “well-born,”  empha- 
sizing  the  concepts  of  honorable  ancestry  and 
high-minded  spiritual  and  moral  qualities.  The 
Byz.  were  ambivalent  about  what  it  meant  to  be 
“well-born.”  Scholarly  debate  has  reflected  this 
uncertainty.  At  one  extreme,  P.  Bezobrazov  (Ocer- 
ki  vizantijskoj  kul’tury  [Petrograd  1919]  12)  argued 
that  Byz.  had  neither  an  aristocracy  of  noble  ori- 
gin  nor  a  recognized  nobility  with  strict  privileges; 
at  the  other  extreme,  R.  Cuilland  ( fìS  9  [1948] 
15)  claimed  that  Byz.  always  made  a  clear  distinc- 
tion  between  the  old  hereditary  nobílity  and  the 
nobìlity  of  rank  and  title. 

It  sccms  that  thc  aristocracy  of  the  late  Roman 
era,  an  old  landowning  gentry  with  large  estates 
worked  by  coloni,  disappeared  in  thc  East  with 
the  crises  of  the  7th  C.  During  the  7th— gth  C. 
almost  nothing  survived  that  could  be  called  a 
hereditary  nobility  but,  then,  from  the  mid-gth  C. 
we  see  the  rise  of  aristocratic  families  made  up  of 
landlords  and  military  magnates,  deriving  their 
power  from  the  theme  organization,  particularly 
in  the  frontíer  zones  of  Asia  Minor  or  the  north- 
ern  Balkans.  These  became  the  dynatoi  of  ìoth- 
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C,  sources.  The  rise  of  important  families  seems 
to  be  indicated  by  the  introduction  of  patronymic 
names,  starting  in  the  gth  C.  and  accelerating  after 
ca.iooo.  The  growing  importance  of  lineage  is 
refiected  in  a  passage  from  the  Taktika  of  Leo 
VI  (ch.2.2— 3),  which  states  that  strategoi  should  be 
appointed  on  the  basis  of  their  achievements,  not 
their  ancestry,  and  adds  that  strategoi  from  non- 
noble  families  fulfilled  their  duties  better  because 
their  deeds  had  to  compensate  for  their  humble 
birth.  After  Basil  II  crushed  rebellions  (987-89) 
of  the  provinciaI  military  aristocracy,  represented 
by  the  famílies  of  Phokas  and  Srlf.ros,  the  dynatoi 
began  to  cooperate  with  the  imperial  government 
and  slowly  gravitated  toward  Constantinople,  where 
they  eventually  developed  an  economic  base 
founded  on  rents  from  land,  salaries,  and  impe- 
rial  donations,  plus  some  trade  (G.  Litavrin  in 
Vi7.0c  [Moscow  1971]  164-68). 

The  death  of  Basil  II  heralded  a  struggle  be- 
tween  the  military  aristocracy  based  on  birth 
(Skleros,  Argyros,  Douras)  and  the  cìvil  aristoc- 
racy  based  on  merit.  The  accession  of  Alexios  I 
was  a  victory  for  the  military  aristocracy.  During 
íhe  early  i2th  C.  three  aristocracies  existed:  (1) 
the  Romnenoi  themselves  and  their  “clan,”  a  mil- 
itary  aristocracy  that  monopolized  milítary  com- 
mands  and  provincial  governorships;  (2)  the  old 
families  who  took  refuge  in  the  bureaucracy  and 
tended  to  make  it  a  hereditary  civil  service;  and 
(3)  provincial  families  who  dominated  the  coun- 
tryside.  With  the  death  of  Manuel  I  a  new  struggle 
began  among  families  that  ultimately  led  to  the 
structure  of  the  aristocracy  in  the  Palaiologan 
period.  In  Constantinople,  the  Palaiologos  fam- 
ily,  along  with  a  dozen  or  so  other  families  (in- 
cluding  the  Kantakouzenos,  Raoul,  Petrali- 
phas,  Branas,  Tornirios,  and  Synadenos 
families),  held  the  chief  positions  in  the  imperial 
government,  benefiting  from  imperial  grants,  in- 
cludíng  pronoiai  and  appanages,  primarily  in 
Macedonia  and  Thrace,  while  provincial  aristo- 
cratic  families  maintained  local  power  bases  in 
towns.  Yet,  even  in  this  period,  the  Byz.  aristoc- 
racy  did  not  become  a  closed  caste. 

lit.  The  Byiantme  Aristocracy,  IX  to  XIII  c.,  ed.  M.  Angold 
(Oxford  1984).  A.  Kazhdan,  Social’nyj  sostav  gmpodstuujus- 
cego  klassa  Vizantii  XI— XII  w.  (Moscow  1974),  with  Fr. 
résumé  by  I.  Sorlin,  TM  6  (1976)  367-80.  G.  Ostrogorsky, 
“Observations  on  the  Aristocracy  in  Byzantium,”  DOP  25 
(1971)  1-32.  A.  Laiou,  “The  Byzantine  Aristocracy  in  the 
Palaeologan  Period,”  Yiator  4  (1973)  131—51.  -M.B. 


ARISTON  AND  DEIPNON,  ancient  terms  des- 

ignating  midday  and  evening  meals,  respectively. 
The  clear  distinction  between  the  two  was  lost  in 
Byz.,  and  Psellos  reports  that  he  taught  his  stu- 
dents  the  meaning  of  the  word  ariston  (áptcrrop). 
Eustathios  of  Thessalonike,  in  his  Commentary  on 
Homer,  somedmes  identifies  deìpnon  (ôetrrroi')  as 
the  evening,  somedmes  as  the  morning  meal;  arì - 
ston,  he  says,  had  the  general  meaning  of  meal. 
Nikephoros  Bryennios  (Bryen.  191.23-24)  used 
ariston  and  deipnon  interchangeably,  as  synonyms. 
Other  sources,  including  monastic  typiha,  are  more 
specific  and  disdnguish  ariston  as  the  earlier  and 
deipnon  as  the  later  meal.  Monks  ate  their  ariston 
after  the  orthros;  sometimes  it  was  their  only 
meal.  Laymen  did  not  eat  their  first  meal  undl 
midday:  John  II  Komnenos  is  said  to  have  had 
the  ariston  after  hunting,  and  Niketas  Choniates 
rìdicules  the  emperors  who  were  served  an  early 
deipnon.  Nicholas  Mesarites  describes  arùton  as  a 
noondme  meal  that  included  bread,  wine,  fish, 
meat,  and  vegetables  (A.  Heisenberg,  Quellen  und 
Studien  zur  spätbyiantinischen  Geschichte  [London 
1973]  pt.II,  3,  pp.  41.35—42.2).  The  austere  Ke- 
kaumenos  (Kek.  224.21—22)  recommended  a  large 
ariston  and  no  deipnon.  The  anonymous  author  of 
On  Food  advises  eating  a  full  meal  at  noon  and 
only  bread  and  wine  for  deipnon  (PhysMedGr 
2:194.1-195.9). 

lit.  Koukoules,  Bios  5:136—41.  A.  Kazhdan,  “Skol’ko  eli 
vizantijcy?”  Voprosy  istorii  (1970)  no.9,  217.  -Ap.K,,  A.K. 

ARISTOPHANES  (’ Apurrocpáuri'ì),  Greek  comic 
poet;  born  Athens  ca.445  b.c.,  died  Athens  ca.388. 
'I’he  oldest  MS  to  transmit  Aristophanes’  1 1  ex- 
tant  plays  is  of  the  late  ìoth  C.  At  the  same  period, 
his  life  was  recorded  in  the  Souda  along  with  some 
5,000  entries  from  his  text  and  scholia.  Systemadc ' 
study  of  Aristophanes  began  ín  the  i2th  C.  with 
the  extensive  commentaries  of  John  Tzetzes  and 
continued  in  the  ì^th  C.  with  the  annotated  edi- 
tions  by  I  homas  Magistros  and  Demetrios  Trik- 
linios.  MS  evidence  shows  that  the  plays  seìec- 
tiveíy  studied  were  Wealth,  The  Clouds,  and  The 
Frogs,  with  Wealth  dominant  because  of  its  edify- 
ing  message. 

Known  as  “the  Comic”  (ho  komikos),  Aristo- 
phanes  was  considered  the  foremost  standard  for 
the  Attic  dialect  (Gregory  Pardos,  ed.  Schäfer, 
6f).  The  wide  range  of  his  language  and  style  as 
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well  as  the  historical  information  in  his  plays 
undoubtedly  caused  his  popularity  with  Byz. 
scholars  and  teachers  who,  it  must  be  noted,  made 
no  attempt  to  expurgate  his  text.  Tzetzes’  judg- 
ment  is  particularly  interesting:  he  criticizes  Ar- 
istophanes’  unfair  treatment  of  Socrates  but  (Massa 
Positano  et  al.,  infra  2:377.1-10)  admires  Aristo- 
phanes’  opposition  to  war  and  approves  whole- 
heartedly  of  his  obscenity  when  it  serves  to  pro- 
mote  the  noble  cause  of  peace. 

ED.  Jo.  Tietiae  commentarii  m  Arislophanem,  ed.  L.  Massa 
Positano,  D.  Holwerda,  W.J.W.  Roster,  4  vols.  (Groningen- 
Amsterdam  1960-64),  Scholia  in  Amtophanem  Pars  I,  II,  ed. 
W.J.W.  Roster,  7  vols.  (Groningen-Amsterdam  1969-82). 

lit.  W.J.W.  Roster,  “Aristophane  dans  la  tradition  byz- 
andne,"  RECr  76  (1963)  381-96.  Idem,  Autour  d’un  ma- 
nuscrit  d'Aristophane  écrìt  par  Démétrius  Tnclinius  (Groningen 
1957).  Wilson,  Scholars  122,  137,  146,  181,  238,  248,  251L 

-A.C.H 

ARISTOTLE,  ancient  Greek  philosopher;  born 
384  B.C.,  died  322.  Byz.  higher  education  always 
centered  on  the  study  of  Aristotle.  His  w'orks  have 
been  transmitted  in  over  1,000  MSS  dated  be- 
tween  the  gth  and  i6th  C.,  making  him  by  far  the 
most  widely  copied  ancient  Greek  author;  he  is 
also  the  most  commented  on.  In  the  early  period, 
iriterest  in  Aristotle  was  particularly  strong  at  the 
school  of  Alexandria,  where  Ammonios  and 
Olympiodoros  of  Alexandria  managed  to  pre- 
sent  phílosophy  in  a  way  that  avoided  trouble 
with  the  church.  Elias  of  Alf,xandria  and  David 
The  Philosopher,  who  succeeded  Olympiodoros 
as  head  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  were  also  com- 
mentators  on  Aristotle,  as  was  John  Philoponos. 
Compared  to  Plato,  Aristotle  was  safer  and  of 
greater  use  to  the  Orthodox  because  parts  of  his 
system  could  be  put  directly  to  the  service  of 
theological  discussion.  After  the  7th  C.,  attention 
was  concentrated  on  the  logical  treatises,  which 
became  the  basis  of  philosophical  studies.  From 
then  on  the  average  educated  Byz.’s  direct  contact 
with  Aristotle  consisted  of  learning  the  main  con- 
cepts  of  the  Organon,  beginning  with  the  Categories 
and  ending  with  Sophistìcal  Refutations.  At  the  same 
time,  interest  in  the  nonlogical  works  of  Aristotle 
was  never  fully  lost,  and  in  the  chain  of  commen- 
tators,  which  stretches  unbroken  from  Photios 
in  the  gth  C.  to  john  Chortasmenos  in  the  i5th, 
several,  through  exegesis  or  paraphrase,  made 
themselves  and  their  students  familiar  with  other 
parts  of  the  Corpus.  Striking  examples  are  Psel- 


los,  who  composed  a  commentary  on  the  Physics, 
Michael  of  Ephesus,  who  commented  on  most 
parts  of  the  Corpus  including  the  zoologicaI  trea- 
tises,  and  Theodore  Metochitf.s,  whose  contri- 
butions  to  philosophical  studies  included  para- 
phrases  of  the  Parna  naturalia.  (See  also  John 
Italos  and  Eustratios  of  Nicaea.) 

Aristotle  and  the  Church  Fathers.  While  the 
Alexandrian  school  rnade  a  serious  study  of  Ar- 
istotle  in  the  4th-6th  C.,  church  fathers,  esp. 
those  of  the  Latin  West,  were  cautious  in  their 
approach  to  Peripatetic  philosophy;  Jerome  em- 
phasized  that  it  was  heretics  who  cited  Aristotle. 
In  the  East,  Eusebios  of  Caesarea  refuted  various 
points  of  Aristotelian  teaching,  but  some  theolo- 
gians  (esp.  Nemesios)  drew  upon  Aristotle;  Aris- 
totelian  logic  became  an  important  vehicle  of  ar- 
gumentation  in  the  Cappadocian  fathers,  and  John 
of  Damascus  used  Aristotle  to  build  his  system  of 
Chrisdan  doctrine.  The  major  points  of  Peripa- 
tetic  philosophy  that  Byz.  theologians  found  un- 
acceptable  were  Aristotle’s  rejection  of  divine 
Providence  as  a  decisive  factor  directing  the  uni- 
verse;  the  concept  that  the  god  is  physically  rep- 
resented  in  the  fifth  element,  the  ether,  so  that 
the  god  was  reduced  to  the  “soul  of  the  world” 
that  moves  material  things;  the  ídea  that  visible 
things  are  coeternal  with  the  god;  and  the  doc- 
trine  of  the  mortality  of  the  human  soul,  while 
only  the  nous  (mind,  intelligence)  remained  im- 
mortal. 

ed.  Commentana  in  Arislotelem  Graeca,  23  vols.  (Berlin 

1882-1909). 

lit.  Aristoteles,  Werk  und  Wírhung :  Paul  Moraux  gewidmet, 
vol.  2,  ed.  j.  Wicsner  (Berlin-New  York  1987).  D.  Harlfin- 
ger,  “Einige  Grundzüge  der  Aristoteles-Überiieferung,”  in 
Harlfinger,  Kodikologie  447-83.  K.  Oehler,  “Aristode  in 
Byzantium, ”  G/ÎBS  5  (1964)  133—46.  H.G.  Thümmel,  '  /ur 
Tradition  des  aristotelischen  Weltbildes  in  christlicher  Zeit,” 
BBA  52  (1985)  73-80.  T.S.  Lee,  Die  griechìsche  Tradition  der 
aristotelìschen  Syllogistih  in  der  Spätantihe  (Göttíngen  1984).  S. 
Lilla,  DPAC  1:349-63.  A.J.  Festugière,  L'idéal  religieux  des 
Grecs  el  l'Evangiie~  (paris  1932)  221— 63.  ~j.D.,  A.K. 


ARITHMOS  (àptÖ/ttóç,  Iit.  “number’j,  or  poson, 
in  documents  from  the  mid-ioth  to  mid-i2th  C. 
a  fiscal  term  referring  to  the  specific  number  of 
paroiros  (or  douloparoihos)  families  granted  by 
the  emperor  to  an  individual  or  an  ecclesiastical 
corporation.  Thís  number  served  as  a  means  of 
quantifying  a  grant  and  could  not  be  reduced  or 
increased  w'ithout  imperial  approval.  In  a  chry- 
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sobull  of  1 148,  Manuel  I  emphatically  prohibited 
aposos  grants  of  paroìhoì,  that  is,  without  indication 
of  “number”  (Zepos,/ut  1:377.26-27).  Nikepho- 
ros  III,  in  a  chrysobull  of  1079,  emphasized  that 
the  specific  arithmos  could  be  increased  or  main- 
tained  only  from  the  children  and  grandchildren 
of  the  douloparoihoi  of  the  monastery  that  received 
the  grant  (Lavra  1,  no.38. 24-26);  a  similar  for- 
mula  is  found  in  a  charter  of  Manuel  I  of  1 156 — 
the  poson  of  1 2  paroihoi  was  to  be  preserved,  after 
the  death  of  one  of  them,  by  drawing  from  their 
children  (L.  Petit,  IRAIK  6  [1900]  32.19-21).  This 
meant  that  one  and  only  one  son  (or  grandson) 
of  a  peasant  who  was  included  in  an  arithmos 
would  replace  his  father  in  that  role;  the  state 
could  deprive  the  landowner  of  peasants  above 
the  arithmos. 

The  fiscal  and  economic  character  of  grants  of 
an  arithmos  as  well  as  the  status  and  obligations  of 
paroikoi  within  an  arithmos  are  poorly  understood. 
Although  Kantakouzenos  (Kantak.  2:63.14-15) 
uses  arithmos  once  to  refer  to  the  sizes  of  pronoia 
grants,  the  concept  of  arithmos  was  superseded 
after  the  1 2th  C.  by  that  of  posotes,  in  whích  the 
object  quantified  was  not  the  number  of  persons 
but  the  sum  of  endowed  tax  (Lemerle,  Agr.  Hist. 
245).  In  a  charter  of  1385  the  monastery  of  St. 
Paul  was  granted  not  an  arithmos  of  peasants  but 
all  the  “natural  (physikoi)  paroihoi ”  of  a  certain  area 
(A.  Kazhdan,  VizVrem  2  [1949]  321).  (For  arithmos 
as  the  term  for  a  military  unit,  see  Vigla.) 

lit.  Kazhdan,  Agramye  olnosenija  1026  Ostrogorsky, 
Paysannerie  27—31.  — M.B. 

ARIUS  (’Apeioç),  theologian,  founder  of  Arian- 
ism;  born  Libya?  ca.250,  died  Constantinople  336. 
A  student  of  Lucian  of  Antioch,  after  ordination 
as  a  priest  he  became  a  popular  preacher  in  Al- 
exandria,  and  ca.318  his  teachings  began  to  excite 
controversy.  öecause  he  said  that  Christ  was  not 
coeternal  with  the  Father,  Alexander,  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  condemned  him  and  he  fied  to  Ni- 
komedeia.  The  controversy  soon  spread  through- 
out  the  East,  and  Arius  won  the  support  of  many 
influential  churchmen  such  as  Eusebtos  of  Ni- 
romedeia.  Constantine  I  became  involved  in  the 
controversy  and  summoned  the  Council  of  Ni- 
caea  in  325;  Arius  was  condemned  and  exiled  to 
Illyria.  In  328  Constantine  recalled  Arius,  who 
soon  managed  to  convince  the  emperor  of  the 


correctness  of  his  views.  Athanasios  of  Alexan- 
dria  opposed  Arius’s  teaching,  but  the  latter  allied 
with  supporters  of  the  first  Meletian  Schism; 
Athanasios  was  exiled,  and  the  council  of  Tyre 
and  Jerusalem  rehabilitated  Arius  in  335. 

“A  man  of  the  big  city”  (Kannengíesser,  infra 
208),  Arius  was  an  ascetic  and  a  spiritual  leader 
to  numerous  holy  women  and  other  disciples,  a 
passionate  preacher,  and  commentator  on  the  Bi- 
ble.  Of  his  writings  only  fragments  are  left:  a 
letter  to  Eusebios  of  Nikomedeia  and  another  to 
Alexander  of  Alexandria  as  well  as  the  Thalia 
(Banquet),  written  at  least  partly  in  metric  form 
(M.L.  West,  JThSt  33  [1982]  98-105)  before  320 
(C.  Kannengiesser  in  Kyriakon  1  [Münster  1970] 
346—51)  and  presenting  his  doctrìne.  Athanasios 
berates  “the  dissolute  tone”  and  “effeminate  tune” 
of  the  Thalia.  According  to  Philostorgios  (HE  2.2, 
p.  13.6—8),  Arius  wrote  songs  for  travelers  on  sea 
and  land  and  for  workers  in  the  mills, 

Athanasios  relates  that  Arius  died  an  ignomin- 
ious  death  in  a  latrine.  This  tale,  suspiciously 
resembling  the  fate  of  Judas,  was  developed  in 
later  legends  (A.  Leroy-Molinghen,  Byzantion  37 
l1 967—68]  126-33;  38  [1968]  105-11). 

lit.  Quasten,  Patrology  3:7—13.  C.  Rannengiesser, 
“Athanasius  of  Aiexandria  vs.  Arius,”  in  Roots  of  Egypl. 
Christ.  204—15.  G.C.  Stead,  “The  Thalìa  of  Arius  and  the 
Testimony  of  Athanasius JThSt  n.s.  29  (1978)  20—52. 

-t.e.g'.,  a.k. 

ARRADIA  (’A ptsaScá),  mountainous  central  re- 
gion  of  the  Peloponnesos.  The  name  Arkadia  ap- 
pears  infrequently  until  the  15 th  C.  (e.g.,  in  pseudo- 
Sphrantzes).  During  the  period  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  the  area  underwent  an  economic  decline 
exacerbated  by  invasions  of  the  Goths  (end  of  the 
4th  C.)  and  Slavs  (7th  C.);  the  latter  left  substantial 
traces  in  local  toponymy.  Old  cities  (Orchomenos 
[at  modern  KalpakiJ,  Mantineia,  Megalopolis)  dis- 
appeared;  the  name  Arhadia  was  applied  to  the 
city  of  Kyparissia  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesos,  suggesting  a  population  movement;  in 
Tegea-Nikli  archaeological  excavations  reveal  a 
gap  between  levels  of  the  6th  C.  and  those  of  the 
ioth-i2th  C.  Byz.  authority  in  the  region  was 
restored  after  the  expedition  of  Staurakios  in 
783  and  that  of  Skleros  under  Nikephoros  I.  The 
oldest  church  in  Arkadia  after  the  Byz.  reconquest 
is  probably  St.  Christopher  in  Pallantio  of  the  ìoth 
C.  (A.  Abramea  ín  Geographica  bymntina  [Paris 
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ig8i]  33—36).  Arkadia  was  placed  under  the  ju- 
risdictíon  of  the  bishopric  of  Lahedaimon;  in  1082/ 
3  Lakedaimon  was  transformed  into  a  metropolis 
that  included  the  bishoprics  of  Nikli,  Pisse,  and 
Ezerai.  The  area  was  conquered  by  the  Crusaders 
by  1209  and  divided  into  four  baronies.  Various 
monuments  of  this  period  survive,  in  Mouchli  (see 
Nikli)  and  Leontarion,  near  ancient  Megalopolis 
(P.  Velissariou,yÖ/}  32.4  [1982]  625-31). 

lit.  B.  Kont.e,  “Symbolt  sten  historike  geographia  tes 
Arkadias,”  Symmeikta  6  (1985)  91-124.  A.  Orlandos,  “Pa- 
laiochristianika  kai  byzantina  innemeia  Tegeas-Nikliou,” 
ABMF.  12  (1973)  3-176-  C.  Petropoulos-Sagias,  Mesaionika 
toponymia  pulamon  Arkadìas  (Athens  1978).  -A.K. 

ARRADIOPOLIS  (’ ApKaÔLoínro\i,s),  name  of  two 
cities,  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Thrace. 

ArradiûPOLIS  IN  Ionia  (mod.  Arakcilar  in 
Turkey),  suffragan  bishopric  of  the  metropolis  of 
Asia  ( Notitiae  CP  1,102).  Its  bishóp  attended  the 
Council  of  Ephesus  in  431;  his  successors  are 
attested  up  to  the  1 3th  C.  (E.  Kurtz,  VizVrem  12 
[1906]  103.8;  J.  Nicole,  RECr  7  [1894]  80.26). 
Laurent  (Corpus  5.1,  nos.  292—93)  ascribes  to  this 
see  two  seals  of  bisbops  of  the  ìoth— iith  C., 
arguing  that  the  hierarch  of  Thracian  Arkadi- 
opolis  at  that  timc  would  have  been  an  arch- 
bishop. 

L.IT.  R.  Janin,  DHGE  3: 1483Í.  -A.K. 

Arradiopolis  in  Thrace  (mod.  Luleburgaz, 
irt  European  Turkey),  city  on  the  route  from 
Adrianople  to  Constandnople,  built  on  the  site 
of  ancient  Bergoule.  This  ancient  name  wras  re- 
tained  by  late  Roman  geographers  (Tabula  Peutin - 
geriana,  Cosmographer  of  Ravenna,  Hierokles,  etc.) 
but  in  notitiae  it  appears  already  as  Arkadi- 
opolis— the  see  of  the  autocephalous  archbish- 
opric  of  Europe  (Notitiae  CP  1 .49)  and  by  the  late 
i2th  C.  a  metropolis.  Most  historians,  from  Lheo- 
phanes  to  Kantakouzenos,  make  Emp.  Arkadios 
the  founder  of  the  city;  Kedrenos  (Cedr.  1:568.5- 
7),  however,  relates  that  it  was  Theodosios  I  who 
built  the  polis  on  the  site  of  ancient  “Bergoulion” 
and  named  it  in  honor  of  his  son  (i.e.,  Arkadios). 

As  one  of  the  strongholds  (kastron — Be§evliev, 
Inschriften,  110.26)  protecting  Constantinople  from 
northern  invasions,  Arkadiopolis  was  often  sub- 
ject  to  hostile  attack.  Attila  seized  the  city  in  441 
and  Theodoric  besieged  it  in  473;  Thomas  the 
Slav  retreated  to  Arkadiopolis  after  his  assault  on 


Constantinople  had  failed;  in  970  the  Rus’  arniy 
reached  Arkadiopolis  but  was  defeated  at  its  walls 
by  Bardas  Skleros.  The  stronghold  was  an  impor- 
tant  station  on  the  route  of  the  Third  Crusade: 
the  Historia  de  expeditione  Friderici  describes 
the  attack  of  German  soldiers  on  Archadinopolim 
where  they  found  much  winc  and  other  stored 
goods.  Near  the  “ polisma  built  by  Arkadios,”  writes 
Niketas  Choniates  (Nik.Chon.  446.67),  the  gen- 
eral  Alexios  Gidos  was  routed  by  rebellious  Bul- 
garians  and  Vlachs  in  1194.  After  the  fall  of 
Constantinople  in  1 204,  the  cimtas  Archadiopoli  (A. 
Carile,  StVen  7  [1965]  218.27)  was  given  to  Venice, 
but  the  rights  to  it  were  disputed,  and  the  city 
changed  hands  sevcral  times;  according  to  Cho- 
niates,  it  suffered  serious  destruction,  and  Ville- 
hardouin  relates  that  its  inhabitants  left  the  city 
and  sought  refuge  in  Adrianople.  According  to 
Kantakouzenos  (Kantak.  1:541.17-21),  by  his  time 
Arkadiopolis  was  an  ancient  city  in  ruins;  he  men- 
tions  that  in  1340  Andronikos  III  planned  to 
rebuild  it. 

lit.  V.  Velkov,  Gradút  v  Trakija  i  Dakija  prez  kvsnata 
aniicnost  (Sofia  1959)  996  C.  Asdracha,  “La  Thrace  orien- 
tale  et  la  Mer  Noire,"  Byíantina  Sorbonensia  7  (1988)  231- 

33.  Laurent,  Corpus  5.i:2o6f.  -A.K. 

ARRADIOS  CApẃôioç),  emperor  in  the  East 
(395—408);  born  Constantinople  377/8,  died  Con- 

stantinople  1  May  408.  The  son  of  Theodosios  I 
and  Aelia  Flaccilla,  he  became  augustus  in  383. 
Left  as  regent  in  Constantinople  in  394  when  his 
father  departed  to  fìght  the  usurper  Eugenius, 
he  shared  power  with  his  brother  Honorius  after 
the  death  of  Theodosios  the  following  year.  Ap- 
parently  weak-willed  and  averse  to  action  (Zosim. 
5.12.1;  Philostorg.,  HE  11.3),  Arkadios  was  dom- 
inated  by  others,  first  by  Rufinus  (395-96),  then 
Eutropios  (396-400),  his  wife  Eudoxia  (400- 
04),  and  finally  the  praetorian  prefect  Anthemios 
(404-08).  During  Arkaaios's  reign  Alaric.  rav- 
agcd  the  Balkans,  while  the  Huns  broke  through 
the  Caspian  Gates  and  the  Isaurians  disturbed 
castern  Asia  Minor.  Although  Arkadios  may  not 
have  dominated  policy,  important  developments 
marked  his  reign:  the  growing  movement  toward 
the  proscription  of  paganism,  the  defeat  of  Gainas 
and  the  Germanic  threat  to  Constantinople,  and 
the  deposition  of  John  Chrysostom.  The  court 
of  Arkadios  encouraged  the  development  of  a 
new  concept  of  imperial  victory  based  not  on  the 
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military  prowess  of  the  emperor  but  on  his  piety, 
reflected  in  new  symbols  of  victory  set  up  in  the 
Hippodrome  and  in  the  Column  of  Arhadios 

erected  in  400. 

lit-  Bury,  LRE  1:106—58.  Demougeot,  Unité  93—410. 
A.  Güldenpenning,  Geschichle  des  oströmischen  Reiches  unter 
den  üaisern  Arcadius  und  Theodosius  II  (Halle  1885;  rp.  Am- 
sterdam  1965).  Kulakovskij,  Istonja  1:157-226.  -T.E.G. 


ARHLARIOS  (ápicápioç,  Lat.  arcarius),  in  the  late 
Roman  Empire  the  name  of  various  subordinate 
officials  of  treasuries— imperial,  provincial,  mili- 
tary,  even  private— who  were  often  slaves  or 
freedmen  (P.  Habel,  RE  2  [  1 896]  429-31).  In 
Byz.  practice  the  term  retained  a  very  restricted 
meaning.  In  the  Kletorologion  of  Philotheos  the 
arharios  is  a  subaltern  official  of  the  orphanotro- 
phos.  The  spatharohandídatos  Leo,  in  the  first  half 
of  the  iith  C.,  held  the  offices  of  chartoularios, 
arharios,  and  imperial  “measurer”  (metretes)  (Zacos, 
Seals  2,  no.837),  thus  suggesting  that  the  arharios 
was  probably  involved  in  fiscal  or  economic  op- 
erations.  The  Nomoranon  of  Fourteen  Titles 
(Rhalles-Potles,  Syntagma  1:175.7—1 1)  repeats  Jus- 
tinian  I’s  law  of  530  (Cod.Just.  I  2,24.16)  that 
ordered  the  owünomoi  of  Constantinople  to  give 
an  accounting  to  the  arharioi  (of  the  Great  Church — 
omitted  in  the  Nomoäanon)  every  one  or  two 
months.  It  is  unclear  whether  this  rule  reflects 
reality  or  only  tradition.  In  Rome  of  the  6th-8th 
C.,  the  arcarius,  as  keeper  of  the  papal  treasury, 
was,  along  with  the  sacellarius,  the  most  important 
fiscal  official. 

lit.  Beck,  Kirche  100.  Bury,  Adm.  System  105.  S.  Keller, 
Die  sieben  römischen  Pfahrichter  im  byzantinischen  /.eitalter 
(Stuttgart  1904)  108-12.  -A.K. 

ARKLA  (äpKÁa,  “box”),  a  kind  of  treasury,  prob- 
ably  provincial.  The  Kletorologion  of  Philotheos 
mentions  the  chartoularioi  of  the  arhlai  in  the 
department  of  the  geniron  as  well  as  their  notar- 
ies;  the  De  ceremoniis  identifìes  these  chartoularioi 
as  “external,”  that  is,  acting  outside  of  Constanti- 
nople  (De  cer.  694.19).  A  seal  of  the  1  ìth  or  i2th 
C.  belonged  to  a  certain  Demetrios,  chartoularias 
of  the  arhla  (Laurent,  Corpus  2,  no.383).  An  1  ìth- 
C.  fiscal  document  ( Ivir .  1,  no.30.34)  is  signed  by 
Gregory  Chalkoutzes,  chartoularios  of  the  arkla  of 
the  West,  a  department  of  the  genihon. 

ut.  Bury,  Adm.  System  87.  Dölger,  Beiträge  69.  -A.K. 


ARK  OF  THE  COVENANT  (ki/3ù)tóç  [Ex  25:22] 

or  <tkt)V 7)  toî>  paprvpíov  [Ex  37:5]).  Usually  found 
in  narrative  contexts  such  as  the  synagogue  at 
Dura  Europos  and  illustrations  to  Joshua  (chs. 
3—4,  6)  (e.g.,  in  the  Joshua  Roll,  the  Octa- 
teuchs),  it  occurs  rarely  and  symboiically  else- 
where:  a  fresco  in  the  Chora  treats  the  recovery 
of  the  Ark  from  the  Philistines  as  a  prefiguration 
of  the  Virgin  (see  also  Noah’s  Ark),  while  Rosmas 
Indiropleustes  discusses  the  Ark’s  cosmological 
significance.  As  a  vessel  threatened  but  divinely 
protected,  the  Ark  symbolized  the  church  for 
Niketas  David  Paphlagon  ( Encomium ,  p.36)  and 
other  cominentators.  Gregory  of  Nyssa’s  Life  of 
Moses  (2. 1 79)  giosses  the  tabernacle  as  Christ  and 
the  Ark  as  his  powers. 

lit.  P.  Bloch,  LCI  1:341-43.  L.  Brubaker,  “The  Tab- 
ernacle  Miniatures  of  the  Byzantine  Octateuchs,"  15  CEB, 
vol.  2  (Athens  1976)  85-90.  -J.H.L.,  A.C.,  C.B.T. 

ARMAMENTON  (àppapéuron,  from  Lat.  arma - 
mentum),  arms  depot  or  arsenal  in  Constantinople. 
According  to  a  gth-C.  chronicler  (Theoph.  274.22— 
24),  Emp.  Maurice  built  an  armamenton  near  Mag- 
naura  in  596  and  set  up  hís  statue  there;  later 
sources  ascribe  both  to  Emp.  Phokas.  Guilland 
(Topographie  1:42)  surmises  that  there  were  two 
different  armamenta.  There  are  some  data  con- 
cerning  other  arsenals.  An  enigmatic  inscription 
mentions  a  great  arsenales  of  Theophilos  (Guil- 
land,  Topographìe  2: 107),  and  it  is  unclear  whether 
this  evidence  can  be  connected  with  the  mansion 
of  Armamentarea  (the  wife  of  the  chief  of  the 
arsenal?)  allegedly  built  by  Theophilos  (Janin,  CP 
byz.  455)  or  transformed  by  Empress  Theodora 
into  the  monastery  of  St.  Panteleemon  (Oiko- 
nomides,  Documents,  pt.IX  [1964],  195).  Some  anti- 
Iconoclast  texts  accused  Leo  III  or  Constantine  V 
of  transforming  the  Church  of  St.  Euphemia  into 
an  arms  depot.  Arsenals  in  the  Blachernai  region 
and  on  the  Propontis  are  known  in  the  i4th  C. 

The  administration  of  armamenta  presents  some 
problems  as  well.  Both  the  taktikon  of  Uspenskij 
and  the  Kletorologion  of  Philotheos  mention  the 
archon  of  the  armamenton;  Theophanes  (297.17) 
speaks  of  ho  epano  of  the  armamenton  in  the  reign 
of  Phokas;  Oikonomides  (Listes  317)  denies  the 
existence  of  the  hatepano  of  the  armamenton,  whereas 
Ahrweiler  (Mer  424,  n.4)  doubts  his  thesis.  Seals 
mention  the  archon,  strategos,  and  chartoularios  of 
the  imperial  armamenton.  Quesdonable,  however, 
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is  the  figure  of  the  kourator  of  Arsanas  or  Artzanas 
whom  Laurent  considered  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  armamenton — it  would  be  more  reasonable 
to  interpret  Arsanas  as  a  local  name,  not  as  an 
arsenal.  Armamenta  possessed  pack  animals — a 
bronze  tablet  of  the  6th  C.  indicates  that  they 
were  exempt  from  angareiai  (Zacos,  Seals  2, 
no.  187;  cf.  N.  Oikonomides,  Diptycha  4  [1986—87] 
49“52)- 

lit.  Bury,  Adm.  System  1 18.  Oikonomides,  Documents.  pi. 
IX  (1964),  193-96.  Laurent,  Corpus  2:343-46.  -A.K. 


ARMBAND  (usually  in  plural  form  ipeh(k)ía,  Lat. 
armiilae).  The  term  usually  refers  to  a  military 
ornament,  worn  by  Germanic  soldiers  on  the  up- 
per  arm.  Elsewhere,  it  is  described  as  armilla  gal- 
lica,  a  bracf.let  inset  with  gem  stones,  worn  on 
the  lower  arm.  In  the  Romano-Byz.  world  the 
term  armillae  normally  refers  to  military  insignia 
ín  the  form  of  armbands,  made  of  silver  and  worn 
in  pairs,  one,  or  sometimes  two,  on  each  arm. 
Examp!es  of  armillae,  as  part  of  the  emperor’s 
largesse,  may  be  seen  in  the  exergues  of  jth— 7th- 
C.  medailions  (e.g.,  DÖCal  2,  no.2),  where  they 
are  shown  as  complete  rings.  Elsewhere,  as  in 
illustrations  in  the  Notitia  Dignitatum,  they  are 
shown  as  incomplete  hoops,  with  the  open  ends 
forming  knobs.  The  two  spectacular  enameled 
bracelets  found  in  Thessalonike  in  1958  (Spiendeur 
de  Byt.  1  go)  have  also  been  called  armillae. 

lit.  R.  MacMullen,  “The  Emperor’s  Largesses,"  Lalomus 
21  (1962)  159—66.  R.  Elze,  “ Baugen-armillae :  Zur  Geschichie 
der  tòniglichen  Armspangen,”  MGH  Schriften  13.2  (1955) 
538-53.  Koukoules,  Bios  4:3886  -S.D.C. 


ARMBANDS,  AMULETIC,  were  manufactured 
in  Egypt  and  Syria  in  the  6th-8th  C.  Most  often 
silver,  such  jewelry  is  distinguished  by  recurrent 
inscriptions  and  images,  and  by  a  ribbonIike  de- 
sign  with  incísed  figural  medallions.  Typically  these 
armbands  show  at  least  part  of  the  Palestinian 
Christological  Cycle  as  well  as  the  beginning 
of  the  apotropaic  goth  Psalm.  More  elaborate 
examples  add  ring  signs,  apotropaic  acclama- 
tions,  the  Holy  Rider,  and  some  form  of 
Chnoubis.  Because  these  armbands  are  closely 
related  to  Medusa  amulets,  which  in  addition  to 
the  above  words  and  images  bear  various  uterine 
incantations,  they  too  were  probably  made  specif- 
ically  for  wornen  and  control  of  the  uterus. 


lit.  Vikan,  “Art,  Medicine  &  Magic’’  75-77.  M.  Picci- 
rillo,  “Un  braccialetto  crisdano  dclla  regionc  di  Betlem,” 
Lìb.ann.  29  (ig7g)  244—52.  -G.V. 

ARMENIA  (’ AppLEìda),  kingdom  and  province  on 
the  northeast  frontier  of  Byz.  Much  of  medieval 
Armenian  history  remains  obscure  and  problem- 
atic  because  of  the  lack  of  native  sources  before 
the  Armenian  alphabet  was  created  (^th  C.)  and 
the  limited  point  of  view  of  subsequent  ecclesias- 
tical  historians.  They  were  hostile  to  Iranian  and 
Muslim  cultures  and  Byz.  Orthodoxy,  which  they 
rejected  as  nestorianizíng  after  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon.  They  focused  primarily  on  northern 
Armenia  and  often  supported  the  interests  of  a 
particular  noble  family.  The  christianization  of 
the  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  jth  C.  drew 
it  toward  the  Romans  and  away  froni  its  Iranian 
past.  Nevertheless,  throughout  the  Middle  Ages, 
Armenia  remained  a  buffer  zone  oscillating  be- 
tween  the  classical  world  and  the  East.  Conse- 
quently,  its  own  history  was  conditioned  by  the 
balance  of  power  beyond  its  borders,  even  though 
the  native  language,  culture,  and  customs  were 
stubbornly  maintained.  Internally,  the  sharp  geo- 
graphical  divisions  of  the  Armenian  plateau  fos- 
tered  the  centrifugal  tendencies  of  the  magnates, 
jealous  of  their  prerogatives  and  inclined  to  view 
the  ruler  merely  as  primus  inter  pares. 

Between  387  and  390  the  earlier  tripartite  “Ar- 
menia”  (the  imperial  province  of  Armenia  Minor 
west  of  the  Euphrates,  the  kingdom  of  Greater 
Armenia  east  of  the  river,  and  the  southern  Sa- 
trapies)  was  transformed  by  the  division  of  the 
Arsacid  realm  of  Greater  Armenia  into  a  smaller 
imperial  portion  and  a  much  larger  Persarmenia 
(comprising  some  four-hfths  of  the  former  king- 
dom)  along  a  north-south  line  from  Rarin  (Theo- 
dosioupolis)  on  the  upper  Euphrates  to  Dara  ín 
Mesopotamia.  The  Arsacid  dynasty  disappeared 
in  bolh  poi  Lions  in  ihe  eailj  5II1  C.  Theíeaflei, 
Persarmenia  was  governed  by  a  martpan,  often  a 
native  magnate,  residing  at  Duin,  while  the  im- 
perial  portion,  Armenia  Interior,  was  first  admìn- 
istered  by  a  comes  Armeniae  until  Justinian  I  (hoy.j  1 
in  536)  fused  it  with  Armenia  Minor,  the  Satra- 
pies,  and  parts  of  Pontos  to  form  regular  impe- 
rial  provinces  known  as  Armenia  I— IV.  This  pat- 
tern  survived  almost  three  centuries  when  Emp. 
Maurice,  by  the  peace  of  591,  greatly  increased 
the  imperial  portion  by  extending  the  Byz.  fron- 
tier  eastward  almost  to  Duin  and  the  northwest 
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corner  of  Lake  Van.  Armeno-Byz.  relations  grew 
increasingly  strained  during  this  period  as  Byz. 
attempts  to  force  Armenia  back  into  communion 
with  Constantinople  and  to  impose  imperial  insti- 
tutions  and  customs  fueled  the  hostility  of  the 
powerful  native  clergy  and  of  the  local  magnates 
whose  prerogatives  were  threatened.  As  a  result, 
the  Arab  invasions  of  the  mid*7th  C.  met  com- 
paratively  iittle  opposition. 

At  first,  the  Muslim  occupation  of  Armenia  was 
relatively  mild  and  taxes  remained  low  because 
the  caliphate  reiied  on  the  Armenian  cavalry  to 
repel  the  Khazars  raiding  through  the  Caucasian 
passes.  Administratively,  Armenia  was  now  joined 
with  Iberia  and  Caucasian  Albania  to  form  the 
province  of  Armíniya  governed  by  an  ostikan  re- 
siding  first  at  Duin  and  subsequently  at  Partaw/ 
Bardha'a  in  Azerbaijan.  Much  of  the  western  por- 
tiort  of  Armenia,  however,  was  incorporated  into 
a  military  zone  turned  against  Byz.  Conditions  in 
Armenia  began  to  change  in  the  8th  C.  when  the 
Arabs,  profiting  from  the  crises  distracting  Con- 
stantinople,  tightened  their  hold.  The  turbulence 
of  the  Armenian  nobles  stirred  up  Muslim  fanat- 
icism  and  led  to  punitive  expeditions,  massacres, 
and  deportations;  much  of  the  Armenian  nobility 
was  annihilated,  and  numerous  Muslim  emirates 
were  established  in  the  country. 

From  the  gth  C.  onward,  Byz.  eastward  expan- 
siori  and  the  simultaneous  decline  of  the  ‘Abbäsid 
caliphate  permitted  a  native  revival.  The  Bagratid 
dynasty  established  itself  in  the  north  while  the 
Arcruni  controlled  most  of  Vaspurakan  in  the 
south.  Armenian  autonomy  was  recreated  with 
the  coronation  of  ASot  I  the  Great  Bagratuni 
in  884  and  that  of  Gagik  Arcruni  in  908,  and  the 
external  balance  of  power  was  reestablished.  This 
second  period  of  independence,  though  politically 
fragile  and  increasingly  fragmented,  lasted  almost 
two  centuries;  the  native  culture  may  have  reached 
îts  zenith  during  this  period  (see  Armenian  Art 
and  Architecture;  Armenian  Literature).  Ar- 
menia  likewise  prospered  through  extensive  in- 
ternational  trade  until  Byz.  expansion  destroyed 
the  external  equilibrium  once  again. 

Byz.  expansion  into  Armenia  began  in  the  sec- 
ond  half  of  the  ìoth  C.,  and  Tarön  became  an 
imperial  province  in  966/7,  but  in  974  Emp,  John 
1  Tzimiskes  was  still  collaborating  with  Kíng  ASot 
III.  Byz.  annexation  of  Armenia  accelerated  in 
the  next  century.  In  successive  campaigns,  Basil 


II  gained  much  of  western  Armenia,  which  be- 

came  the  theme  of  Iberia  early  in  the  nth  C. 
The  cession  of  Vaspurakan  threatened  by  the  fìrst 
Turkish  invasions  of  the  empire  led  to  the  crea- 
tion  of  the  Katepanate  of  Basprakania  (Vaspu- 
rakan)  in  1021/2.  Byz.  imperial  pressure  finally 
caused  Gagik  II  to  abdicate  and  surrender  Ani 
to  Byz.  in  1045,  after  repeated  attacks  against  the 
capital  had  failed.  Imperial  armies  also  failed  to 
take  Duin  from  the  Muslims,  but  by  the  mid-i  ìth 
C.  most  of  Armenia  had  been  converted  into 
imperial  themes — Tarôn,  Iberia,  Basprakania,  and 
Mesopotamia— while  the  natiye  nobility  migrated 
to  Cappadocia,  Georgia,  or  Cilicia. 

As  the  Seljuks  overran  the  country,  the  Byz. 
annexation  of  Armenia  proved  short-Iived  and 
ended  with  the  Byz.  defeat  at  Mantzikert  in 
1071.  Thereafter,  Muslim  dynasties  controlled 
Armenia  except  for  a  brief  revival  under  the 
Zak'arids,  who  ruled  the  northern  portion  of  the 
country  for  two  generations  in  the  early  i3th  C. 
This  Indian  summer  ended  with  the  Mongol  ín- 
vasions  of  the  1230S;  thereafter  Armenia,  domi- 
nated  by  various  Muslim  dynasties  from  the  iqth 
C.  onward,  passed  for  centuries  out  of  the  orbit 
of  the  Mediterranean  world. 

The  equívocaI  nature  of  Armeno-Byz.  relations 
in  every  period  is  amply  attested.  Some  collabora- 
tion  unquestionably  occurred  because  ímperial 
support  was  indispensable  if  Armenia  was  to  repel 
Eastern  aggressions,  and  Byz,  relied  to  a  large 
extent  on  its  Armenian  military  contingents.  Ar- 
menian  nobles  repeatedly  served  the  empire  and 
settled  and  prospered  in  Asia  Minor  and  Con- 
stantinople  (see  Armenians).  Recurring  religious 
dissensions  marred  these  contacts,  however,  and 
Armenia’s  traditional  social  structure  (dominated 
by  haughty  magnates  holding  hereditary  offices 
and  domains)  was  fundamentally  irreconcilable 
with  the  centralized  and  bureaucratic  pattern 
characteristic  of  Byz.,  and  with  its  fiscal  policies. 
Despite  Armenia’s  rejection  of  Byz.  language  and 
religion,  cultural  and  artistic  ties  were  maintained; 
the  Armenian  architect  Trdat  was  even  sum- 
moned  to  Constantinople  in  989  to  restore  the 
damaged  dome  of  Hagia  Sophia.  Similarly,  Ar- 
menia  profited  from  the  transit  trade  crossing  the 
country — which  led  to  the  designation  of  ArtaSat 
as  the  only  northern  imperial  customs  post  in  the 
5th— 6th  C.  ( Cod.Just .  IV  63.4)  and  to  the  later 
prosperity  of  Ani — while  Constantinople  de- 
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pended  on  the  same  exchange  for  Eastern  luxury 
goods  and  some  Armenian  products  such  as  met- 
als  (silver,  copper,  lead,  etc.)  and  the  region’s  red- 
dyed  and  embroidered  leathers  and  textiles. 
Nevertheless,  Armenia’s  almost  total  deurbaniza- 
tion  from  364  to  late  Bagratid  times  ran  directly 
counter  to  the  characteristic  focus  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean  world  on  the  city  and  hindered  the  devel- 
opment  of  Armenia’s  internal  trade;  lacking  a 
native  currency  entirely,  Armenia  had  to  rely  on 
Byz.  or  Arab  coinage  for  all  commercial  transac- 
tions.  The  basic  incompatibilities  between  Ar- 
menia  and  Byz.  won  out  over  their  mutual  reli- 
ance  and  prevented  the  integration  of  Armenia 
into  the  empire  until  both  were  overwhelmed  by 
the  Ottomans  in  the  ì^th  C. 

lit.  C.  Toumanoff,  CMH  4:593-637.  M.  Canard,  E1 2 
1:634—50.  N.  Adontz,  Armenia  in  ihe  Period  of  Juslinian 
(Lìsbon  1970).  Manandyan,  Tradeand  Cilies,  N.G.  Garsoian, 
“Thc  Early-Mediaeval  Armenian  City — An  Atien  Element,” 
Joumal  of  the  Ancient  Near  Easlem  Society  16—17  (*984-85 
[1988])  67—83.  Eadem,  Armenia  between  Byzantium  and  the 
Sasanians  (London  1985)  iii — xii.  -N.G.G. 


ARMENIARON  Ç ApfitsviaKÓv),  one  of  the  first 
theme.s  of  Asia  Minor,  originated  in  thecommand 
of  the  magister  militum  for  Armenia  insdtuted  by 
Justinian  I.  Although  gth-C.  sources  (Theophanes 
the  Confessor  and  al-Balädhuri)  suggest  that  the 
theme  may  have  existed  as  early  as  62g,  its  strategos 
is  first  unambiguously  attested  in  667.  The  theme 
encompassed  eastern  Anatolìa  from  Cappadocia 
to  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Euphrates.  In  the  gth  C. 
the  strategos  of  Armeniakon  commanded  g,ooo 
troops  and  drew  a  salary  of  40  pounds  of  gold; 
his  domain  included  17  fortfesses.  The  army  fre- 
quently  played  a  role  in  politics,  supporting  the 
revolts  of  Leo  III  in  715  and  Artabasdos  (their 
former  commander)  in  742.  They  revolted  against 
Irene  in  7go,  but  supported  Michael  II  against 
Thomas  the  Slav.  The  importance  of  Armeniakon 
derived  from  its  size  and  strategic  location.  The 
original  area  was  divíded  early  in  the  gth  C.  into 
Armeniakon,  Charsianon,  and  Cappadocia,  and 
in  the  ìoth  C.  Chaldia  became  separate,  leaving 
Armeniakon  to  comprise  the  western  Pontic  coast 
as  well  as  the  mountains  and  valleys  to  the  south. 
Its  capital  was  Amaseia. 

lit.  A.  Pertusi  in  De  íhem.  117—20.  W.  Kaegi,  “Al- 
Baladhuri  and  the  Armeniak  Theme,"  Bymntion  38  (1968) 

273-77.  -C.F, 


ARMENIAN  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE.  The 

medieva!  art  of  Armenia  falls  into  three  main 
periods:  that  between  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity  and  the  Arab  invasions  (ca. 305— 750);  that 
of  the  independent  Armenian  kingdoms  (ca.862— 
1021);  and  that  of  the  pockets  of  Armenian  power 
that  survived  under  Seljuk,  Georgian,  and  Mon- 
gol  rule  (ca.  1 150-1500). 

In  architecture,  many  elements  remain  con- 
stant:  churches  are  almost  always  made  of  a  rub- 
ble  conglomerate  faced  with  large,  íìnely  joined 
tufa  blocks.  They  are  vaulted,  and,  after  the  6th 
C.,  carry  masonry  domes.  The  exteriors  of  most 
Armenian  churches  barely  hint  at  the  spaces  within. 
Domes  are  encased  in  cones  or  pyramids,  and 
vaults  are  gabled.  Apses  are  often  embedded  in 
straight  walis.  Steep  niches  indicate  the  position 
of  aisies  and  apses. 

First  Period  (ca.305— 750).  Prior  to  the  6th  C. 
Armenian  churches  were  single-naved  or  simple 
basilicas  (F.  Gandolfo,  Le  basiliche  armene  IV—  VII 
secoío  [Rome  1982]).  With  the  notablc  exception 
of  Ereruk  (ca.500),  they  are  also  small  and  dark. 

In  the  7th  C.  the  ties  of  Armenia  with  Georgia, 
Syria,  and  Palestine  were  strong,  and  this  period 
produced  a  remarkable  variety  of  centralized 
domed  plans.  Attempts  to  find  examples,  that 
surely  predate  the  Justinianic  taste  for  centralized 
churches  have  not  been  convincing. 

Among  the  most  popular  domed  church  plan 
types  is  the  cross-domed  basilica  (e.g.,  St.  Gayanë 
at  VaearSapat),  in  which  transverse  vaults  raised 
to  the  height  of  the  nave  interrupt  barrel-vaulted 
aisles.  At  the  crossing,  freestanding  piers  support 
a  dome  on  squinches  (a  plan  very  similar  to  the 
Byz.  cross-in-square).  In  the  domed  hall  church 
(e.g.,  at  Pttni,  ca.630)  these  piers  abut  the  walls  so 
that  three  deep  niches  replace  each  aisle.  Here 
the  dome  is  on  pendentives.  Small  cruciform 
buildings  with  domes  on  squinches  were  also  pop- 
ular,  as  was  the  domed  quatrefoil  superimposed 
on  a  cube  (e.g.,  St.  John  at  Mastara,  7th  C.). 

External  sculptural  decoration  is  generally  re- 
stricted  to  cornices  over  windows  and  doors  and 
at  the  gable-line;  internal  decoration  is  limited  to 
capitals.  Occasional  figural  elements  appear:  Old 
and  New  Testament  scenes,  or  donor  portraits. 
Memorial  stelae  illustrate  the  same  subjects.  A 
large  relief  of  the  Virgin  Hodegetria  survives, 
now  built  into  the  wall  of  the  catbedral  of  Ojun. 

Vrt'anes  R'ert'ol’s  7th-C.  treatise  in  defense  of 
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images  indicates  that  some  church  interiors  in  this 
period  contained  images  of  saints  and  New  Tes- 
tament  scenes.  A  few  fragments  of  fresco  still 
survive:  a  theophanic  vìsion  in  St.  Stephen  at 
Lmbat,  and  Christ  addressing  the  Apostles,  at 
T'alís. 

R'ert'oí  also  described  MSS  illuminated  in  the 
Greek  style  and  bound  in  ivory.  The  ìoth-C. 
Ejmiacin  Gospels  (Erevan,  Mat.  2374)  have  6th- 
C.  Byz.  ivory  covers  and  include  two  illuminated 
pages  taken  from  an  earlier  Gospel.  The  four 
full-page  miniatures  on  these  folia  allow  a  fulier 
appreciation  of  the  style  preserved  in  the  frescoes; 
all  ha‘  strong  ties  with  7th-C.  Byz.  painting  such 
as  the  apse  mosaic  at  Kjti  and  the  icon  of  Sts. 
Sergios  and  Bakchos  at  Kiev  (Weitzmann,  Sinai 
Icons,  pl.  12,  no.B.g). 

Second  Period  (ca.862— 1021).  Armenian  kings 
of  the  gth  and  ìoth  C.  supported  a  very  retro- 
spective  architecture.  Seventh-century  church  types 
served  as  the  basis  for  new  dynastic  monuments 
at  Ani  and  Alt'amar,  and  the  same  phenomenon 
occurs  in  smaller  principalities  (the  Holy  Apostles 
at  Kars  [937]  copies  St.  John  at  Mastara)  and  in 
monasteries.  The  new  versions  are  often  steeper 
in  elevation  than  their  models.  Sculptural  artic- 
ulation,  though  often  based  on  yth-C.  forms,  de- 
veioped  in  new  directions,  from  the  elegant,  at- 
tenuated  arcading  at  Ani  to  the  exuberant  figural 
reliefs  at  Ah'amar.  Large-scale  donor  portraits, 
some  carved  nearly  in  the  round,  appear  at  Ani, 
Aít'amar,  Sanahin,  and  Haíbat.  Islamic  Ìnfluence 
in  this  period  is  evident  in  the  use  of  muqarnas 
(stalactite  squinches),  polychrome  stonework,  and 
large  espanses  of  flat,  leafy  interlace,  esp.  in  fore- 
churches  and  secular  buildings. 

The  xa£'k'ar  (“stone-cross’j,  a  stone  slab  carved 
with  a  cross  and  a  variety  of  other  motifs,  was 
used  from  the  gth  C.  onward.  Serving  a  number 
of  commemorative  purposes,  xac'k'ars  are  usually 
freestanding,  but  were  sometimes  incorporated 
into  the  walls  of  churches  and  other  buildings. 
Especially  after  the  late  i3th  C.,  donor  portraits 
and  Old  and  New  Testament  scenes  appear  on 
xac'k'ars. 

Extensive  fresco  cycles  survive  at  Tat'ev 
(ca.930) — where  Stephen  Orbelian  (died  1 304)  says 
the  painters  were  “Erankish” — and  at  Alt'amar. 

In  some  MS  illumination,  Byz.  is  the  predomi- 
nant  influence,  for  example,  in  the  painting  styie, 
ornament,  and  imagery  (but  not  the  placement  of 


the  scenes)  of  the  Trebizond  Gospels  (Venice,  San 
Lazzaro  1400,  i  ìth  C.)  and  in  the  narrative  scenes 
in  the  Gospels  of  Gagik  of  Kars  (Jerusalem,  Arm. 
Patr.  2556,  uth  C.).  Several  Gospels  like  that 
copied  in  Melitene  in  1057  (Erevan,  Mat.  3784) 
include  Byz.  compositions  (e.g.,  the  Entombment 
of  Christ)  developed  only  after  Iconoclasm.  The 
illustrations,  however,  are  placed  at  right  angles 
to  the  side  margins;  the  erratically  drawn  figures 
in  bright,  wash-like  colors  on  bare  parchment  are 
not  Byz.  in  character.  Other  MSS  preserve  pre- 
Iconoclastic  imagery,  some  in  a  style  reminiscent 
of  the  Rabbula  Gospels  or  Ejmiacin  Gospels  (the 
Mlk'e  Gospels,  Venice,  San  Lazzaro  1144,  dated 
862),  others  in  a  flattened,  linear  transformation 
(Jerusalem,  Arm.  Patr.  2555,  uth  C.).  The  influ- 
ence  of  Islamic  court  art  is  clear  in  the  miniature 
of  Gagik  now  bound  into  his  Gospels,  showing 
him  with  his  family,  dressed  in  oriental  robes, 
seated  cross-legged  on  rich  carpets. 

Third  Period  (ca.l  150— 1500).  After  the  Seljuk 
invasions,  smaller  Armenian  principalities  fos- 
tered  their  own,  often  highly  individual,  art  (e.g., 
the  MS  painting  of  Armenian  Cilicia).  Although 
some  activity  continued  in  cities  (e.g.,  the  patron- 
age  of  Tigran  Honencj,  it  was  the  monasteries 
that  became  the  most  important  focus  for  princely 
patronage. 

Although  patrons  still  turned  to  7th-C.  church 
types,  they  developed  new  plans  for  other  build- 
ings.  Among  the  Zak'arid  additions  at  Halbat  is 
the  forechurch  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sign 
(1208—10),  its  roof  supported  by  four  intersecting 
arches,  with  a  three-story  bell  tower  (1245)  with 
chapels  on  each  floor. 

The  sculpture  of  the  Prosian  funerary  church 
at  Geíard  and  its  forechurch  (1285)  is  typically 
exuberant.  Fleshy  vegetal  motifs  and  muqamas 
ornament  the  dome  of  the  rock-cut  church,  while 
animals  and  New  Testament  figures  share  the 
surfaces  of  the  forechurch  with  crosses  and  inter- 
lace. 

In  the  1 4th  C.,  the  Orbelian  family  had  tym- 
pana  carved  at  Amalu  with  a  variety  of  new  sub- 
jects,  for  example,  the  Ancient  of  Days  (see  Christ: 
Types  of  Christ)  with  the  Crucifixion  and  Adam. 
This  inventiveness  also  emerges  in  MS  illumina- 
tion  of  the  period.  At  Glajor,  under  Orbelian 
protection,  T'oros  of  Tarön  and  other  artists  de- 
ve!oped  Old  and  New  Testament  imagery  reflect- 
ing  the  antí-Chalcedonian  theology  of  their  abbot, 
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Esayi  Nc'ec'i,  including,  at  the  same  tirne,  Western 
images,  for  example,  the  crowned  Virgo  lactans. 

LIT.  S.  Der  Nersessian,  Armentan  Art  (London  1978). 
Documentì  dt  archìtettura  armena,  ed.  A.  Manoulcian  (Milan 
ig68— ).  T.  Marhews,  “The  Earfy  Arrnenian  Iconographic 
Program  of  the  Ëjmiacin  Gospel,"  in  East  of  Bymntium  199- 
215.  T.  Mathews,  A.K.  Sanjian,  Armenian  Gospel  1 conography 
(Washington,  D.C.,  1990).  -A.T. 

ARMENIAN  CHURCH.  Considering  itself  au- 
tocephalous,  this  church  traces  ihs  origin  from  the 
preaching  of  St.  Gregory  the  Ii.luminator  at 
the  beginning  of  the  ^th  C.  and  also  dairns  to  be 
an  apostolic  foundation  through  St.  Thaddeus. 
This  double  tradition  stems  from  two  evangelizing 
wavcs:  the  earlier  came  from  Syria-Palestine  and 
reached  southern  Armenía  before  the  end  of  the 
2nd  C.,  the  other  represented  the  hellenizing  tra- 
dition  of  Cappadocian  Caesarea  introduced  by 
Gregory  into  Armenia  and  continued  by  his  de- 
scendants.  This  second  wave,  which  predomi- 
nated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  ulti- 
mately  prevailed  over  the  Syrian  one,  whose 
existence  was  all  but  expunged  from  the  sources. 

The  Armenian  church  still  recognizes  only  the 
first  three  ecumenical  councils.  It  rejects  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  as  Nestorian,  while  si- 
multaneously  condemning  Monophysitism,  and 
holds  to  the  Christological  defìnition  of  Cyril  of 
Alexandria:  “One  is  the  nature  of  the  Incarnate 
Logos.”  Armenian  primates  ceased  to  be  conse- 
crated  at  Caesarea  after  the  death  of  St.  Nersës 
I  the  Great  in  the  4th  C.,  but  a  brealc  with 
Constandnople  came  only  considerably  later,  at  a 
date  that  is  still  debated. 

Despite  this  breach,  adherents  of  Chalcedon 
remained  numerous,  esp.  in  the  western  prov- 
inces  of  Armenia,  as  evìdenced  by  the  pro- 
Chalcedonian  Narratio  de  rebus  Armeniae  (8th 
C.).  The  Armenian  patriarch  or  rathoi.iros  re- 
sided  from  the  5th  to  the  gth  C.  at  Duin  on 
Persian  territory  and  was  thus  free  to  defy  Ryz. 
ecclesiastical  authority,  but  western  Armenian 
bishops  disregarded  his  injunctions  and  contin- 
ued  to  attend  Byz.  church  councils.  After  the  new 
partition  of  Armenia  in  591,  the  Emp.  Maurice 
even  succeeded  in  installing  a  rival  katholikos  at 
Awan  near  Erevan,  thus  creating  a  schism  that 
lasted  some  20  years.  Herakleios  and  his  succes- 
sors  continued  efforts  to  bring  the  Armenian 
church  back  into  communion  with  Constantino- 


ple,  but  all  compromise  formulas  failed,  and  in 
725/6  the  Council  of  Mantzikert  proclaimed  the 
union  of  the  Armenian  and  Syrian  churches,  while 
maintaining  their  rejection  of  cxtrcme  Monophys- 
itism.  Some  attempts  at  negotiation  continued  in 
Bagratid  timcs.  Armcnian  patriarchs  corre- 
sponded  with  Photios  and  Nicholas  I  Mystiros, 
but  the  Council  of  Ani  in  969  again  condemned 
Chalcedonianism  and  its  adherents  in  Armenia. 
Relations  worsened  in  the  1 1  th  C.  with  polemics 
and  forced  rebaptisms  occurring  on  both  sides. 
Armenian  hìstorians  denounced  Armenian  Chal- 
cedonians  in  the  service  of  Byz. — such  as  Phila- 
retos  Brachamios — as  traitors  and  “Iberians,”  that 
is,  no  longer  Armenian.  During  the  sojourn  of 
the  katholikoi  in  Cilicia  (1051  —  1444),  a  final  at- 
tempt  at  union  under  the  katholikos  St.  Nersës  the 
Gracious  (1166—73)  faüed  after  F.mp.  Manuel  I 
died  (1 180);  negotiations  then  focused,  ultimately 
w'ithout  success,  on  thc  Latin  church,  although 
relations  between  Armenia  and  Byz.  were  not 
entirely  severed. 

Byz,  ìnfluence  can  be  traced  in  Armenian  eccle- 
siasdcal  practices:  Armenian  liturgy  follows  the 
Greek  liturgy  attributed  to  St.  Basil  and  the 
custom  of  disdnguishing  between  the  black  (celi- 
bate,  monasdc)  and  white  (married,  secular)  clergy 
follows  Byz.  usage.  Other  customs,  however,  dif- 
fered  from  those  of  Byz.:  the  use  of  azymes  and 
unmixed  wine  for  the  Eucharist,  for  example,  as 
well  as  the  early  traditions  involving  hereditary 
patriarchs  and  clan  bishops  are  purely  indigc- 
nous. 

lit.  M.  Ormanian,  The  Church  of  Armenia  (London  1912). 
K.  Sarkissian,  The  Council  of  Chalcedon  and  the  Armenian 
Church  (London  1965).  V.  Arutjunova-Fidanjan,  Armjane- 
chalkidonity  na  i’ostocnych  granicach  Vizanlijskoj  imperii  (XI  v.) 
(Erevan  1980).  Garsolan,  Armenia,  pt.IX  (1984),  220-50. 

-N.G.G. 

ARMENIAN  LITERATURE.  Until  the  year  400 
the  Armenians  used  Greek  or  Aramaic  for  their 
inscripdons,  coinage,  and  correspondence.  Syriac 
also  was  known  in  ecclesiastical  circles.  Only  after 
Mesrop  MaStoc'  invented  the  native  script  did  a 
vernacular  literature  develop. 

The  pupils  of  Mastoc'  traveled  to  centers  of 
Chrisdan  learning,  esp.  F.dessa,  the  Greek  cities 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  Constantinople,  to  study  Syr- 
iac  and  Greek  and  to  make  translations.  A  corpus 
of  translated  literature  rapidly  developed.  At  first 
the  emphasis  was  on  liturgical,  biblical,  and  gen- 
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eral  theological  writings,  but  succeedíng  genera- 
tions  of  Armenians  translated  and  adapted  many 
of  the  standard  texts  of  late  andquity  dealing  with 
secular  scholarly  themes. 

Some  of  the  first  translators  themselves  com- 
posed  original  works,  the  earliest  being  the  Life  of 
Mastoc'  by  his  pupil  Roriun,  and  the  treatise  on 
evil  and  free  will  by  the  latter’s  colleague  Eznik. 
Though  the  authors  of  the  earliest  major  histories 
are  unknown,  the  genre  of  historical  writing  de- 
voted  to  Armenian  themes  quickly  took  root: 
Agathangelos  described  the  conversion  of  Ar- 
menia  in  hagiographical  style;  pseudo-P'AWSTOS 
Buzand  dealt  with  the  conflict  of  Christian  and 
tradidonal  values  ín  the  4th  C.;  EEiSe  described 
the  struggle  of  Christian  Armenians  against  Sa- 
sanian  domination  in  the  mid*5th  C.;  the  later 
Moses  Xorenac'i  gave  the  first  account  of  the 
beginnings  of  the  Armenian  nation  and  of  Ar- 
menia’s  historical  role  between  the  Roman  Empire 
and  Iran  down  to  the  time  of  Mastoc'. 

Characteristically,  historians  wrote  about  a  spe- 
cific  house  or  province  rather  than  the  country  as 
a  whole.  Pseudo-P'awstos  focused  on  the  Mami- 
ronean  family,  and  Eazar  of  P'arpi  composed  a 
history  of  5th-C.  Armenia  extolling  the  virtues  of 
the  same  family  for  his  patron,  Vahan  Mamiko- 
nean,  governor  of  Armenia  (485—505).  The  work 
of  Moses  Xorenac'i  was  primarily  concerned  with 
the  fortunes  of  the  Bagratid  family,  and  Thomas 
Arcruni  glorifies  the  merits  of  the  Arcruni  princes 
of  southern  Armenia  in  his  History. 

Interest  in  Hellenistic  and  early  Christian  liter- 
ature  is  demonstrated  by  translations  of  many 
Greek  and  Syrian  church  fathers  and  of  Greek 
texts  used  in  the  schools  of  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean.  Among  theological  works  of  especial  im- 
portance  translated  from  Syriac  are  the  writings 
of  Aphrahat  and  Ephrem  the  Syrian,  the  Lives 
of  ^th-C.  martyrs  in  Persia,  and  the  Ecclesìastical 
History  of  Eusebios  of  Caesarea  (his  Chronicle  was 
translated  from  the  original  Greek).  From  Greek 
were  also  translated  works  by  Athanasios  of  Al- 
exandria,  Basil  the  Great,  Gregory  of  Nazian- 
zos,  and  John  Chrysostom.  The  Refutation  by 
Timotheos  Ailouros  influenced  later  polemical 
catenae  composed  by  Armenians.  In  the  secular 
field  the  translation  and  adaptation  for  the  Ar- 
menian  language  of  the  Arl  of  Grammar  by  Diony- 
sios  Thrax  led  to  extensive  later  commentaries 
on  grammar.  Works  by  the  6th-C.  Alexandrians, 


David  th e  Philosopher  and  Elias,  led  to  an 
interest  in  logic.  Rhetoric  was  studied  through  the 
Progymnasmata  of  Theon  and  of  Aphthonios.  An 
Armenian  Book  of  Chreiai,  attributed  to  Moses 
Xorenac'i,  introduces  Christian  examples  to  illus- 
trate  traditional  Greek  themes.  Pappos  of  Alex- 
andria  was  used  as  a  source  for  a  unique  work 
on  geography,  also  attributed  to  Moses.  Numer- 
ous  works  by  Philo  were  very  influential,  and  the 
Jeioish  War  by  Josephus  was  used,  at  least  by 
Moses.  The  popular  Alexander  Romance  was 
reedited  with  a  Christian  interpretation  of  its 
meaning  in  the  13Ẅ  C.  Also  in  the  13Ẅ  C.  the 
Syriac  Chronicle  by  Patr.  Michael  I  the  Syrian 
was  translated  and  adapted  to  Armenian  interests. 

The  first  translations  were  made  in  Edessa  and 
Constantinople,  where  Armenians  went  to  study. 
After  the  5th  C.  Jerusalem  became  a  significant 
center  for  Armenian  (and  Georgian)  scholarly 
activity.  Armenians  joined  C»reek,  Georgian,  Syr- 
ian,  and  Western  Catholic  monks  on  thc  Won- 
drous  Mountain  near  Antioch  at  the  time  of  the 
Crusades,  but  being  non-Chalcedonian  Arme- 
nians  had  no  monasteries  on  Mt.  Athos.  Numer- 
ous  works,  lost  in  Greek  and  Syriac,  survive  in 
Armenian  versions:  e.g.,  Irenaeus,  Eusebios’s 
Chronicle,  some  commentaries  of  John  Chryso- 
stom,  Timotheos  Ailouros’s  Refutation,  Ephrem’s 
Commentary  on  the  Diatessaron  (of  which  the  original 
was  discovered  only  in  1957).  'Franslatíons  from 
Armenian  into  Greek  were  rare,  though  Arme- 
nian  was  known  by  many  Byz.,  e.g.,  the  teacher 
of  Ananias  of  Sirar.  In  addition,  when  Stephen 
of  Siwnik'  worked  in  Constantinople  ca.715,  he 
was  assísted  by  a  court  official.  Greek  versions 
exist  of  two  recensions  of  Agathangelos  and  one 
of  the  Narratio  de  rebus  Armeniae. 

Many  Greek  letters  sent  to  Armenian  bishops 
(5th-i2th  C.)  are  preserved  with  the  Armenian 
responses  in  the  Book  of  Letters,  an  official  compí- 
lation  of  correspondence  between  Armenians, 
Greeks,  Georgians,  and  Syrians.  (Tendentious  al- 
terations  to  these  documents  are  not  uncommon). 
The  compilation  of  canon  law  begun  by  John  of 
Ojun  ( katholikos ,  717—28)  includes  the  canons  of 
many  Greek  councils. 

Armenian  writers  evince  little  interest  in  later 
Byz.  literature,  though  patristic  works  contînued 
to  be  popular.  Thus  in  696/7  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Sorrates  was  translated;  Stephen  of 
Siwnik'  translated  the  corpus  attributed  to  pseudo- 
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Dionysios  the  Areopagite  (ca.715  in  Constanti- 
nople),  as  well  as  Gregory  oe  Nyssa,  On  the  Mah- 
ing  of  Man,  and  Nemesios,  On  the  Nature  of  Man. 
The  transladon  of  the  7th-C.  Hexaemeron  of  George 
OF  Pisidia  is,  however,  an  unusual  foray  into  later 
(ireek  líterature. 

Armenian  attitudes  to  Byz.  were  ambivalent: 
interest  in,  and  respect  for,  Greek  learning  re- 
mained  strong,  but  they  were  tempered  by  fear 
of  cultural  and  esp.  religious  domination.  Not  all 
Armenians  were  staunchly  anti-Chalcedonian,  but 
a  defensive  tone  permeates  much  Armenian  theo- 
logical  writing.  Notably  pro-Greek  were  the  fa- 
mous  religious  poet  Gregory  of  Narek  (ca.950- 
1010);  Nersës  Snorhali,  who  worked  toward  a 
reunion  of  the  churches;  and  Gregory  Magi- 
stros.  Notably,  the  last’s  88  letters  reflect  Byz. 
attitudes  towards  learning  and  scholarship  rather 
than  a  traditional  Armenian  outlook. 

The  historians  generally  pay  little  attention  to 
Byz.  save  insofar  as  Armenian  interests  are  di- 
rectly  involved.  Thus  the  History  of  HeraMeios  of 
Sf.beos  is  of  prime  importance  for  the  Byzantinist 
because  it  describes  Byz.-Persian  rivalry,  whereas 
the  histories  of  Lewond  and  John  V  Katholikos 
are  less  directly  useful  because  they  describe  Mus- 
lim  control  of  Armenia.  Sínce  Armenian  histori- 
ans  concentrate  on  events  in  Armenia,  they  be- 
come  valuable  witnesses  after  the  eastward 
expansion  of  Byz.  power.  In  the  late  toth  and 
iith  C.  Stephen  of  Tarön  (known  as  Asoiíir) 
describes  events  up  to  the  year  1000,  while  Ar- 
istares  Last[vertc'i  details  the  collapse  of  Ar- 
menian  independence.  Matthew  of  Edessa  is  a 
witness  to  the  coming  of  the  Turks,  the  collapse 
of  Byz.  control  in  Armenia  and  eastern  Anatolia, 
and  the  arrival  of  the  Crusaders. 

Although  they  attempt  both  narrative  and  ex- 
planation,  the  writers  just  named  lack  the  sophis- 
tication  of  the  fìrst  historians  (e.g.,  EtiSe  or  Moses 
Norenac'i).  By  the  1  ith  C.  more  creative  minds 
had  turned  to  poetry  and  theology.  The  Chronicle 
of  Samuei.  of  Ani  merely  notes  events  year  by 
year,  and  this  style  became  increasingly  popular. 
Histories  on  a  grander  scale  were  also  produced, 
however,  the  more  important  of  these  dealing 
with  eastern  Armenia,  Georgia,  and  the  Mongols. 
The  last  comprehensive  history  dealing  at  times 
with  Byz.  is  that  of  Vardan  Vardapet,  but  it  is  a 
secondhand  source,  since  Vardan’s  career  was  spent 
primarily  in  Greater  Armenia  and  he  had  few 


direct  contacts  with  Greeks  and  none  with  Con- 
stantinople. 

Loss  of  Armenian  polítical  independence  in  the 
ìith  C.  did  not  disrupt  cultural  life  or  líterary 
production.  Especially  after  the  Armenians  took 
coritrol  of  Cilicia,  they  were  receptive  to  ideas  and 
influences  from  new  quarters.  Scholars  traveled 
even  more  than  in  the  past,  though  not  so  fre- 
quentiy  to  Constantinople.  Latin  and  Arabic  as 
well  as  Greek  were  increasingly  known.  Gregory 
Vkayaser  (who  abandoned  his  see  as  katholikos  in 
1067  after  one  year  in  office)  and  Nersés  of 
Lambron  sought  out  numerous  texts  in  Greek 
and  Latin  not  yet  available  in  Armenian;  at  this 
time  the  Black  Mountain  with  its  many  monastic 
centers  of  different  nationalities  became  an  im- 
portant  source  for  texts  not  yet  translated  into 
Armenian.  Medicine,  primarily  based  on  Arabic 
sources,  was  studied.  For  the  first  time  a  secular 
law  code  was  compiled,  by  Mxit'ar  Gos  (died  1213). 
Smbat  the  Constable  revised  this  in  Hght  of 
Cilician  interacdon  with  the  Crusader  principality 
of  Antioch,  but  Mxit'ar’s  work  remained  standard 
in  the  Armenian  diaspora  in  succeeding  centuries. 

Byz.  as  a  source  of  inspiration  was  irrelevant  to 
Armenian  writers  after  the  i2th  C.  Nonetheless, 
the  fall  of  Constantinople  ín  1453  did  spark  a 
literary  reaction,  and  several  laments  (threnoi) 
were  written,  This  genre  had  a  long  history  in 
Armenian,  e.g.,  Nersês  Snorhali  on  the  fall  of 
Edessa  and  Gregory  TEay  on  the  fall  of  Jerusa- 
lem. 

lit.  H.S.  Anasyan,  Hayhahan  Matenagitut'yun,  2  vols.  (Er- 
evan  1959,  1976).  V.  Inglisian,  Armenische  und  Kaukasische 
Sprachen  (Leiden  1963).  K.  Sarkissian,  A  Brief  Introduction 
to  Armenian  Christian  Literature  (London  1960).  R.W.  Thom- 
son,  “The  Formation  of  the  Armenian  Literary  Tradition,” 
in  East  of  Byiantium  (Washington,  D.C.,  1982)  135-50. 
Hr.M.  Bartikjan,  To  Bymntion  eis  tas  Armeniakas  pegas  (Thes- 
salonike  1981).  -R.T. 

ARMENIANS  formed  an  important  and  infiu- 
ential  minority  in  the  Byz.  Empire.  Before  the 
Arab  invasion  they  were  settled  primarily  in  the 
eastern  provinces  of  the  empire  (Armenia  I-  1 V) 
and  had  lively  economic  and  cultural  connections 
with  the  Syro-Palesdnian  world;  certain  Arme- 
nians  (e.g.,  Narses  in  the  6th  C.,  Valenitnos 
Arsaruni  in  the  mid-7th)  held  important  military 
and  court  positions  in  Constantinople.  One  might 
expect  that  subsequent  developments  would  have 
severed  relations  between  Armenia  and  the  em- 
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pire.  On  the  one  hand,  the  decline  of  the  city  in 
Armenia  and  Bv/.  alíke  decreased  trade  and  cul- 
tural  exchange.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Armenian 
church  rejected  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon;  the  radical  anti-Orthodox  movements 
of  the  Tondrarites  and  Paulicians  attracted 
broad  segments  of  the  Armenian  population.  In 
reality,  however,  the  role  of  Armenians  in  the 
empire  kept  growing,  and  many  Armenians  em- 
igrated  to  Byzantium.  The  Armenian  historian 
Lewond  relates  several  cases  of  mass  flight  from 
the  Arabs,  for  example,  that  12,000  Armenian 
nobles  with  their  wives,  children,  and  retinues 
found  a  home  in  Byz.  ca.790.  Some  Armenian 
emigrés  settled  in  Armeniakon  and  Chaldia,  while 
others  moved  (or  were  removed  by  the  state) 
westward,  to  the  northern  Balkans  (Philippopolis 
became  one  of  the  most  important  Armenian 
centers)  and  even  to  southern  Italy. 

Through  the  ìoth  C.  Armenians  played  an  im- 
portant  role  ín  the  Byz.  army,  producing  many 
generals  and  several  emperors:  Leo  V,  Theodora 
(Theophilos’s  wife),  Basil  I,  Romanos  I  Leka- 
penos,  and  John  I  Tzimiskes.  Armenian  com- 
manders,  such  as  Melias  or  Rourhouas,  were 
instrumental  in  expanding  Byz.  territories  toward 
the  Euphrates.  These  Armenians  were  predomi- 
nantly  Chalcedonian,  some  of  them  even  holding 
high  ecclesiastical  positions  ín  the  Orthodox 
church;  culturally  they  were  hellenized  and  con- 
tributed  much  to  the  development  of  education 
and  knowledge  in  Byz.  Nevertheless,  the  Byz. 
attitude  toward  Armenians  was  often  negative, 
and  the  stereotype  of  “the  cunning  and  treach- 
erous  Armenian”  became  firmly  implanted  in 
Greek  literature. 

The  number  of  Armenians  in  the  empire  ìn- 
creased  drastically  in  the  nth  C.  as  several  Ar- 
menian  states  were  annexed,  and  their  population 
resettled  in  Cappadocia  and  neighboring  lands. 
These  newcomers  probably  retained  their  lan- 
guage,  religion,  and  culture,  including  habits  and 
costume.  The  clashes  between  semi-independent 
noble  Armenians  and  local  Orthodox  landowners 
and  bishops  were  sometimes  acute;  Gagik  II  per- 
ished  in  one  such  conflict.  Chalcedonian  Arme- 
nian  and  Armeno-Georgian  families  (e.g.,  Pa- 
hourianoi,  Tornirioi)  continued  to  hold  high 
positions  (esp.  as  governors  of  frontier  themes) 
and  probably  10—15  percent  of  the  Byz.  aristoc- 
racy  was  of  Armenian  stock,  but  there  was  no 


Armenian  emperor  in  this  period,  and  few  Ar- 
menians  were  affiliated  with  the  Romnenian  dy- 
nasty.  From  the  end  of  the  1  ìth  C.  the  Armenian 
nobility  tended  to  create  independent  states  in 
Cilicia  and  nearby;  from  that  time  Armenians 
who  served  in  the  Byz.  army  were  predominantly 
allies  and  not  subjects  of  the  emperor. 

Frequent  attempts  to  reach  a  reconciliation  with 
the  Armenian  church  produced  vast  polemical 
literature  but  no  practical  results.  Enmity  toward 
Armenians  grew,  and  Patr.  Athanasios  I,  among 
others,  considered  contacts  with  Jews  and  Arme- 
nians  defiling  (ep.36.6);  Patr.  Joseph  I  Galesiotes 
called  the  Armenians  “a  morbid  and  rebellious 
people”  ( RegPatr ,  fasc.  4,  no.  1400).  In  the  last 
centuries  of  Byz.  history,  Armenians  lived  in  Con- 
stantinople  as  merchants  but  did  not  play  any 
substantial  role  in  the  administration  of  the  em- 
pire. 

lit.  P.  Charanis,  The  Armenians  in  the  Bymntine  Empire 
(Lisbon,  n.d.).  E.  Bauer,  Die  Armenier  im  byzantinischen  Reich 
und  ihr  Einfluss  auf  Politik,  Wírtschaft  und  Kuitur  (Erevan 
1978).  A.  Kazhdan,  “The  Armenians  in  the  Byzantine 
Ruling  Class  Fredominantly  in  the  Ninth  through  Twelfth 
Cienturies,”  Medieval  Armenian  Cuiture  (Chico,  Calif.,  1983) 
439—51.  V.A.  Arutjunova-Fidanjan,  Armjan;~chalkidomty  na 
vosto(nych  granicach  Vizantijskoj  imperiì  (XI  v.)  (Erevan  ig8o). 

— A.K, 

ARMOR.  The  6th-  and  ìoth-C.  strategira  and 
other  literary  sources  identify  several  types  of 
body  protection  worn  by  Byz.  soldiers.  Body  ar- 
mor  (thorax)  for  cavalrymen  was  made  of  chain 
mail  or  lamellar,  small  plates  of  horn  or  iron  laced 
together  or  to  a  leather  backing.  These  protective 
coats,  called  rnbai,  lorikia,  or  hlibania,  varied  in 
length,  reaching  the  ankles,  knees,  or  waist.  To 
guard  against  concussive  as  well  as  penetrative 
blows,  heavy  cavalrymen  or  kataphraktoi  wore 
padded,  waist-length  surcoats  (epilonkia,  epanohli- 
bania)  made  of  wool,  felt,  or  cotton  over  their  mail 
or  lamellar  armor.  They  also  wore  apronlike  cov- 
erings  (pteryges,  hremasmata )  to  protect  the  midsec- 
tion.  Armor  for  horses  was  made  of  hide,  felt, 
lamellar,  or  mail,  and  covered  the  animal’s  face 
and  chest;  according  to  a  gth-C.  chronicler 
(Theoph.  318.25-28),  the  horse  of  Herakleios 
survived  a  battle  in  627  by  wearing  padded  armor. 
Felt  coverings  hung  from  belts  of  light  cavalrymen 
to  protect  their  legs  and  part  of  their  horses. 

Infantrymen  wore  simple  body  armor  such  as 
knee-length  quilted  coats  (habadia)  of  felt  or  línen, 
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and  other  homemade  types  of  armor  are  noted; 
a  i2th-C.  historian  (Nik.Chon.  386.1-7)  describes 
a  soldier’s  linen  corslet,  stiffened  by  soakings  in 
wine  and  salt,  which  was  strong  enough  to  resist 
arrows.  Gauntlets  ( manikia )  and  padded  wool  or 
cotton  arm  guards  (manike!ia),  sometimes  overlaid 
with  mail,  and  wooden  or  iron  greaves  are  pre- 
scribed  for  both  infantrymen  and  cavalrymen  in 
the  strategika.  The  sources  attest  helmets  (kranea, 
kassidia)  made  of  iron,  either  segmented  or  cast 
whole,  sometimes  with  flaps  of  chain  mail  or  felt 
to  protect  the  face  and  neck;  felt  caps  (hameUau- 
kia),  however,  were  more  commonly  used  by  in- 
fantrymen  in  the  ìoth  C.  Many  illustrations  show 
soldiers  wearing  caps  or  helmets  with  a  cloth  hung 
over  the  back  of  the  neck,  presumably  to  protect 
against  exposure  to  the  sun. 

Shields  of  many  types  and  sizes — oval,  rectan- 
gular,  and  kite-shaped- — were  made  of  wood  and 
often  sheathed  in  leather  or  iron,  and  were  se- 
cured  over  the  soldier’s  neck  or  shoulder  by  straps 
to  leave  both  hands  free  to  handle  weapons.  The 
average  infantryman’s  shield  was  fairly  large,  about 
1.4  m  îong  and  80  cm  across,  but  light  infantry- 
and  cavalrymen  carried  smaller  shields.  After  the 
i2th  C.,  Western  triangular  shields  appear  in  il- 
lustrations, 

A  warm  climate  and  open,  mobile  warfare  kept 
Byz.  armor  relatively  limited  in  comparison  with 
that  of  Western  knights,  but,  in  spite  of  the  com- 
ments  of  Liutprand  of  Cremona  that  the  Byz. 
were  lightly  armed,  they  were  still  better  protected 
than  their  enemies  in  the  later  loth  C.  The  Arabs 
were  amazed  by  the  sight  of  the  heavily  armored 
Byz.  kataphraktoi,  and  Skylitzes  records  that  few 
Byz.  were  killed  in  a  970  engagement  against  the 
Rus’,  though  many  were  wounded  (Skyl.  291.95- 
99);  he  later  cites  the  effects  of  heat  on  the  “fully 
armored”  Byz.  soldiers  during  a  long  battle  against 
the  same  enemy  (306.44-46).  Byz.  soldiers  were 
obliged  to  carry  their  weapons  and  shields  on  the 
march  and  could  be  severely  punished  for  dis- 
carding  their  equipment  along  the  way  (Leo  Diac. 
57.4-58.10).  For  sake  of  comfort  they  did  not 
wear  armor  while  marching;  instead  it  was  carried 
nearby  on  pack  animals,  to  be  dorined  quickly  in 
case  of  attack  (Taktika  of  Nikephoros  Ouranos, 
™  5  ['9731  2Q2f)- 

Practically  no  archaeological  material  exists  to 
support  the  evidence  of  literary  sources  for  Byz. 
armor,  but  details  and  changes  in  armor  are  re- 


corded  in  art.  The  lamellar  corslet  is  worn  by 
numerous  military  saints  and  emperors  depicted 
on  ivories  and  in  illustrated  MSS  of  the  ìoth  and 
1  ith  C.  This  garment  is  supplemented  by  leather 
straps  suspended  from  the  shoulders  and  waist, 
but  Roman  “fighting  skirts”  still  appear.  By  the 
i2th  C.  knee-length  coats  of  mail  are  shown  (Ka- 
lavrezou,  Steatite,  no.2  1).  The  greaves  depicted  in 
the  images  of  the  ìoth  and  1  ìth  ('.  were  probably 
archaisms  by  that  time,  but  innovations  such  as 
the  kite-shaped  shield,  replacing  oval  and  circular 
types,  can  be  traced  in  representations  of  David 
and  Goliath  in  Psalter  illustrations. 

LlT.  T.  Kolias,  fíyiantìnhche  Waffen  (Vicnna  1988)  37- 
131,  P.  Schreiner,  “Zur  Ausrüstung  des  Kriegers  in  By- 
zanz,”  ín  Les  pays  du  nord  et  Rymnce  (Uppsala  1981)  215- 
36.  P.L.  Theocharides,  “Hysteroromaîka  kai  protobyzan- 
tina  krane,”  in  Praktika  tou  A'  Diethnous  Symposiou.  He 
Kathemerine  Zoe  sto  Byiantìo  (Athens  1989)  477-506. 

-E.M.,  A.C. 

ARMOURES,  SONG  OF,  a  poem  or  tragoudi 
preserved  in  15ÜÎ-  and  i6th-C.  MSS.  It  describes 
the  exploits  of  young  Armoures-Armouropoulos 
(the  son  of  Armoures)  who  crossed  the  Euphrates 
with  the  help  of  an  angel  and  annihilated  a  Sar- 
acen  army.  Despite  the  late  date  of  the  MSS,  H. 
Grégoire  hypothesized  that  the  poem  was  a  gth- 
C.  work  (REGr  46  [1933]  29—69).  On  the  sole 
basis  of  the  resemblance  of  the  name  of  Armoures 
to  the  name  of  the  city  of  Amorion,  he  affirmed 
that  the  poem  dealt  with  the  Byz.  retribution  for 
the  Arab  capture  of  Amorion  in  838  and  that 
Armoures  was  Michael  III.  Even  bolder  was  G. 
Veloudis’s  hypothesis  that  Armoures  should  be 
identihed  with  the  emir  of  Melitene,  ‘Umar  al- 
Aqtac  (BZ  58  [1965]  313-19). 

ed.  H.G.  Beck,  Rymntinìsche  Volksepik  (Munich  1963)  7- 
13.  Fr.  tr.  by  H.  Grcgoíre  in  Prace  Polskiego  toicariystwa  dla 
badan  Europy  wschodniej  i  Bliskiego  Wschodu  4  (Krakow  1933/ 
4)  150—61.  It.  tr.  S.  Impellízzeri.  II  Digenis  Abitas  (Florence 
1 94°)  33~36- 

LIT.  B  eck,  V olhsliteratur  53—57.  -  A.K. 

ARMY  (o-rparóç,  (jTparÓTreòop ,  tpoa-aärop).  The 
history  of  the  army  in  the  late  Roman  and  Byz. 
period  begins  with  the  military  reforms  of  the 
early  4th  C.  The  legions  once  massed  along  the 
frontiers  were  reorganized  into  local  frontier  mil- 
itias  (limitanei)  and  mobile  field  armies  (comi- 
tatenses)  garrisoned  within  the  empire.  By  the 
gth  C.  five  such  armies  under  the  command  of 
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MAGiSTRi  militum  defended  the  empire  in  the 
East.  Two  armies  (praesentales)  were  stationed  with 
the  emperor  at  Constantinople,  two  ( per  Illyricum, 
per  Thracias)  along  the  Danube  frontier,  and  one 
(per  Onentem)  along  the  Euphrates;  a  magister  milì- 
tum  per  Armeniam  was  created  in  the  6th  C.  The 
forces  consisted  of  native  Roman  enlisted  men 
equipped  by  the  state,  and  the  foederati  of  many 
nationalities  who  were  under  Roman  command. 
Foreign  mercenaries  ( symmachoi )  were  sometimes 
hîred  as  separate  units  under  their  own  com- 
manders  (J.L.  Teall,  Speculum  40  [1965]  294- 
322). 

The  Strategieon  of  Maurice  îllustrates  the 
transition  during  the  5th  and  6th  C.  from  Roman 
to  Byz.  rnethods  of  warfare,  which  increasingly 
relied  on  cavalky  and  archery  in  imitation  of 
Persian  and  Avar  practices  (Bivar,  “Cavalry”  271  — 
91).  The  army’s  total  manpower  in  the  4th  and 
5th  C.  is  estimated  to  have  been  as  high  as  650,000, 
of  which  only  a  minority  were  well-trained,  mobile 
fìghting  men  (R.  MacMullen,  Klio  62  [1980]  451- 
60).  By  the  6th  C.,  the  period  of  the  great  cam- 
paigns  of  Generals  Belisarios  and  Narses,  Jus- 
tinian  I’s  army  had  decreased  to  150,000  men. 
The  continuing  decline  in  the  empire’s  manpower 
and  resources  was  so  acute  that  an  army  sent  to 
fight  the  Persians  in  578  numbered  fewer  than 
6,400  men  (H.  Turtledove,  fìS/EB  10  [1983]  216— 
22).  Internal  rebellions  and  defeats  by  the  Avars 
and  Persians  made  the  late  6th  and  7th  C.  a  time 
of  crisis  for  the  Byz.  Although  by  628  Heraldeios 
was  able  to  reorganize  the  shattered  imperial  forces 
into  an  army  capable  of  defeating  Persia,  new, 
more  aggressive  enemies — the  Arabs,  Bulgars,  and 
Lombards — inflicted  serious  defeats  on  the  im- 
perial  armies  and  overran  much  of  Byz.  territory 
during  the  7th  and  8th  C. 

Two  fundamental  reactions  to  the  7th-C.  mili- 
tary  crisis  shaped  the  Byz.  army  from  the  late  7th 
to  the  1  ìth  C.  The  first  step  was  the  stationing  of 
army  groups  (themata)  in  military  districts  (themes); 
four  such  armies  are  mentioned  in  687  (R.-J.  Lilie, 
JÖfì  26  [1977]  7—47).  The  second  step  was  the 
reimposition  of  hereditary  military  service  (stra- 
teia)  in  exchange  for  land  (Hendy,  Economy  6igf). 
The  thematic  armies,  recruited  and  maintained 
locally,  were  sometimes  effective  against  invaders 
(as  at  Arroinon  in  740)  but  were  slow  to  mobilize 
and  coordinate  for  campaigns.  They  often  lacked 
discipline  and  military  skill  and  were  prone  to 


rebellion  (Kaegi,  Unrest).  This  tendency  led  Con- 

stantine  V  to  dissolve  the  Opsirion  army,  which 
had  represented  the  imperial  field  force,  and  cre- 
ate  new  imperial  units,  known  as  the  tagmata, 
which  were  based  in  or  around  Constantinople. 
The  tagmatic  units  were  better  equipped  and  paid 
than  the  provincial  armies  and  formed  the  crack 
regiments  of  the  Byz.  army;  after  the  early  gth  C. 
tagmatic  and  thematic  troops  commonly  joined 
forces  for  expeditions.  The  army  was  mostly  com- 
posed  of  native  recruits  through  the  7th  to  loth 
C.,  although  foreigners  were  hired  (e.g.,  Theo- 
phobos)  or  foreign  peoples  were  resettled  within 
Byz.  territory  to  provide  manpower  (Theoph. 
364.1  i~i  8). 

The  army’s  greatest  period  was  in  the  ìoth  and 
early  1  ìth  C.,  when  the  Byz.  recaptured  much  of 
the  territory  lost  to  the  Arabs  and  Bulgars.  As 
shown  by  contemporary  strategiha,  the  army’s 
íncreased  effectiveness  was  rooted  in  the  efforts 
of  such  soldier-emperors  as  Nikephoros  II  Phokas 
and  Basil  II  to  employ  more  heavily  armed  men 
(e.g.,  kataphraktoi)  and  to  perfect  combined 
infantry  and  cavalry  tactícs  in  battle  or  on  cam- 
paign.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  army’s 
compositìon  and  structure  began  to  change;  com- 
mand  was  centralized  at  Constantinople  (N.  Oi- 
Ronomides,  TM  6  [1976]  141—47),  and  the  grow- 
ing  presence  of  mf.rcenaries  (Rus’,  Normans), 
already  well  attested  in  the  ìoth  C.,  became  even 
more  pronounced  during  the  nth  and  i2th  C. 
The  old  tagmadc  and  thematic  units  were  re- 
placed  by  new  contingents — mainly  foreign 
troops — billeted  in  the  provinces  (J.-C.  Cheynet, 
TM  g  [1985)  181-94).  Especially  under  Manuel  I 
Komnenos,  the  Byz.  eagerly  attempted  to  adopt 
the  Western  panoply  and  tactics,  but  this  had 
mixed  results  (R.P.  Lindner.yÔÄ  32.2  [1982]  207- 
13).  They  also  accepted  such  Western  tradidons 
as  tournaments  and  the  glorífication  of  military 
prowess  in  literature  and  art.  The  size  and  mul- 
dnational  character  of  i2th-C.  Byz.  armìes  aston- 
ished  their  neighbors,  but  thìs  and  the  centrali- 
zation  of  command  made  the  army  unwieldy;  the 
fall  of  Constantinople  to  the  Fourth  Crusade  in 
1203-04  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  West- 
ern  feudal  armies  over  the  imperial  forces. 

The  emperors  of  Nicaea  deve!oped  the  tradi- 
tions  adopted  by  Manuel  I  and  learned  from  their 
Western  rivals;  their  armies  were  smail  but  effec- 
tive.  They  were  composed  of  Western,  Cuman, 
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and  Turkish  mercenaries,  supported  l)y  pro- 
vincial  levies;  Theodore  II  Laskaris  later  at- 
tempted  to  convert  thern  into  a  national  army  to 
control  the  number  and  cost  of  foreign  soldiers. 
The  restoration  of  the  empire  in  1261  precipi- 
tated  attack  from  various  claimants  and  created  a 
burden  that  Byz.  was  incapable  of  bearing.  O11 
the  one  hand,  acting  in  the  interests  of  great 
landowners,  the  emperors  abolished  the  last  troops 
of  peasant  soldiers  who  guarded  the  frontiers;  on 
the  other  hand,  they  were  unable  to  maintain  the 
navy  and  substantial  land  forces.  They  tried  to 
transfer  the  obligation  of  military  service  to  local 
landowners  at  a  time  when  Byz.  faced  the  growing 
centralized  armies  of  the  Ottomans,  which  were 
primarily  composed  of  professional  warriors  ( jan- 
issaries),  and  the  swift  fleets  and  skillful  mariners 
of  the  Italian  republics.  The  Chronicle  of  the  Tocco 
reveals  the  relative  strength  of  the  forces  in  the 
Balkans  in  the  first  half  of  the  15Ü1  C.  when  it 
calculates  the  military  detachments  of  local  lords 
at  between  20  and  100  men,  and  those  of  the 
emperor  at  500  horsemen,  whereas  the  Turks 
could  afford  to  send  30,000  soldiers  to  Epiros  (A. 
Kazhdan  in  Bisanzio  e  i’Italia  [Milan  1982]  173). 
Nor  could  the  Byz.  compete  with  the  Turks  in 
mílitary  technology,  lacking,  for  instance,  can- 
nons  such  as  those  that  the  Turks  used  during 
sieges  in  the  igth  C.  (see  Firearms). 

lit.  [ones,  LRE  607-86.  J.  Haldon,  Bymntine  Praetoriaiu 
(Bonri  198,}).  Ahrweiler,  “Administration”  1  —  109.  Angold, 
Byz.  Govemment  182—201.  N.  Oikonomides,  “A  propos  des 
arniées  des  premiers  Paléologues  et  des  compagnìes  de 
soldats,”  TM  8  (1981)  353-71-  — E.M.,  A.K. 

ÁRPÁDS  (WpTTctSíis  in  De  adm.  imp.  40.48),  a 
dynasty  of  princes  (876—1000)  and  then  kings 
(1000-1301)  of  Hungary.  Constantine  VII  pre- 
serves  a  legend  (contrary  to  Arabic  sources)  that 
Arpád,  founder  of  the  dynasty,  received  his  power 
from  the  hhagan  of  Khazaria  and  of  the  “Turks” 
(Hungarians).  Circa  894,  at  the  invitation  of  Emp. 
I,eo  VI,  Arpád  attacked  Symeon  oe  Bulgaria  and 
thus  began  the  occupatíon  of  Pannonia  and 
neighboring  lands  by  the  Hungarians.  From  the 
1  ìth  (1  onward,  the  Arpáds  were  in  dose  contact 
with  Byz.:  according  to  a  i^th-C.  legend,  Prince 
Imre  (Henry),  son  of  István  (Stephen)  I,  married 
ca.1020  the  daughter  of  a  Greek  emperor,  whom 
de  Vajay  ( înfra )  arbitrarily  identifies  as  Romanos 
III;  ca.  1075  Synadene,  a  relation  of  Emp.  Nike- 


phoros  III,  was  given  in  marriage  either  to  an 
Árpád  (Géza  1  [r.  1074—77]  or  Lâszló  I  [Ladis- 
las])  or  to  a  Hungarían  lord  (acc.  to  A.  Kazhdan, 
ActaAnlHung  10  [1962]  163—66,  but  contrary  to 
Gy.  Moravcsik,  BZ  55  [1962]  381);  Almos,  the 
blinded  brother  of  King  Rálmán  (Goloman, 
r.  1095-1 1 16),  fled  to  Byz.,  where  he  was  renamed 
Constantine  and  granted  the  town  of  Constantinia 
in  Macedonia  (F..  Szentpétery,  A.  Domanovszky, 
Scriptores  rerum  Hungaricarum ,  vol.  1  [Budapest 
1937]  442O;  Piroska  (Irene),  László’s  daughter, 
married  F.mp.  John  II  in  1 104/5;  István,  a  brother 
of  King  Géza  II  (r.  1 141-62),  fled  ca.  1 155  to  Byz., 
where  he  married  Manuel  I’s  niece,  Marìa  ìn 
1161;  László,  another  brother  of  Géza,  followed 
István  to  Coristantinople.  Bf.la  III  was,  for  a 
while,  heir  to  the  Byz.  throne;  his  daughter  Mar- 
garet-Maria  married  Isaac  II.  An  enigmatic  kra- 
laina,  Arete  Doukaina,  who  possessed  lands  in 
Byz.  ca.  1 157/8,  was  possibly  the  spouse  of  Boris 
KAt.AMANOvrd  (V.  Laurent,  BZ  65  [1972]  35-39). 
Circa  1222  Béla  IV  married  Maria,  daughter  of 
Theodore  I;  Agnes-Anna  of  Hungary  was  the 
first  wife  of  Andronikos  II  and  mother  of  Michael 
IX. 

lit.  G.  Györfí'y,  /..Yi/1  1:1022-24.  Gy.  Moravcsik  in  De 
adm.  imp.,  vol.  2  (1962)  146.  R.  Kerb),  Bymntinische  Prinzes- 
sinnen  in  Ungarn  twischen  /050-/200  und  ihr  Einfíuss  auf  das 
Arpadenkönigreich  (Vienna  1979),  with  rev.  Sz.  de  Vajay  in 
Ungam-jahrbuch  10(1979)  15-28.  -A.K.,  J.B. 

ARRHA  SPONSALICIA  (àppa/Sẃe,  “engage- 

ment  gift”),  a  payment  in  money  or  in  kind  that 
served  as  the  guarantee  of  the  be'.trothai.  prom- 
ise.  It  fell  to  the  bride  if  the  groom  broke  off  the 
betrothal  without  good  cause;  in  the  rever.se  sit- 
uation,  the  bride  had  to  return  the  arrha  sponsalicia 
to  the  groom  and  also  pay  him  an  equivalent  sum. 
Arrha  sponsalicia  Ìs  first  mentioned  in  Byz.  law  in 
the  jth  C.  ( Cod .  Just.  V  2. 1 ,  a.380).  Leo  I  regulated 
it  in  greater  detail  (ibid.  V  1.5,  a.472)  and  sdpu- 
Iated  that  no  prostimon  be  arranged  in  addition 
to  the  arrha.  If  the  arrha  was,  until  Justinian  I,  an 
optional  payment,  in  the  Ecloga  (1.1—2)  it  appears 
as  an  essential  act  for  the  betrothal — as  an  alter- 
native  to  the  written  contract  with  prostimon.  The 
Epanagoge  (title  15)  and  the  Procheiron  (title  2) 
return,  as  does  the  Basilika  (28.1—2),  to  the  Justi- 
nianic  legal  situation,  which  considers  the  consent 
of  the  engaged  couple  sufficient  for  valid  be- 
trothal,  without  payment  of  an  arrha.  Even  so,  the 
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securing  of  a  betrothal  through  arrha  or  prostimon 
remained  common.  Leo  VI  stipulates  (nov.t8) — 
contrary  to  Leo  I — that  this  securing  should  ensue 
througii  the  “more  important”  prostimon  (in  con- 
trast  to  arrha  sponsalicia) ,  as  this  was  already  taking 
place  in  custom. 

In  the  wake  of  the  extensive  equalizatíon  of 
marriage  and  betrothal,  the  arrha  sponsalicia  sur- 
vives  as  a  payment,  bound  together  with  the  bless- 
ing  of  the  betrothal  (Reg.  2,  no.  1 1 16).  Arrabon  or 
arrabonismos  become  synonymous  with  betrothal. 
Prostima,  on  the  other  hand,  are  prohibited  for 
“genuine”  betrothals,  since  they  should  be  as  little 
dissoluble  in  exchange  for  a  money  payment  as 
the  marriage  ( Reg .  2,  no.1167).  According  to  the 
Peira  (17.5,  17.14,  49-2)  the  betrothal  was,  on  the 
contrary,  still  dissoluble  through  payment  of  the 
prostimon. 

lit.  Zhishman,  Eherecht  647—53.  P.  Koschaker,  “Zur 
Geschichte  der  arrha  sponsalicia,”  ZSavRom  33  (1912)  383- 
416.  E.  Volterra,  “Studîo  sull’  ‘arrha  sponsalicìa,’ ”  Rwista 
italiana  per  le  scieme  giuridiche  n.s.  2  (1927)  581-670;  4 
(‘929)  3-33;  5  ( 1 93°)  '55-245-  — M.Th.F. 

ARSABER  Ç ApcraRrfp,  Arm,  Arsawir),  early  gth- 
C.  usurper.  An  Armenian  of  noble  background 
(C.  Toumanoff,  Traditio  27  [1971]  150),  he  served 
the  Byz.  emperor  as  quaestor  and  patnhios.  In 
Feb.  808  a  group  of  lay  and  clerical  officials  op- 
posed  to  Emp.  Nirephoros  I,  including  the  syn- 
kellos,  saheilarios,  and  chartophylax  of  Hagia  Sophia, 
proclaimed  the  “pious  and  most  eloquent”  Arsa- 
ber  as  emperor  (Theoph.  483.25—26).  When  Ni- 
kephoros  discovered  the  plot,  Arsaber  was  beaten, 
tonsured,  and  exiled  to  Bithynia,  while  his  sup- 
porters  were  beaten,  stripped  of  their  property, 
and  exiled.  Arsaber  had  a  daughter,  Theodosia, 
who  married  Leo  V  (Genes.  16.82-83). 

lit.  GuiIIand,  Titres,  pt.  IX  (1970),  337.  Bury,  ERE  14. 

-P.A.H. 

ARSACIDS  ÇApaáiciôaL,  Arm.  Arsakuni),  junior 
branch  of  the  Parthian  royal  house  ruling  in  Ar- 
menia  until  the  beginning  of  the  5th  C.  The 
precise  date  of  their  establishment  in  Armenia  is 
uncertain,  and  even  in  the  4th  C.  their  chronology 
remains  confused  and  highly  controversial.  Re- 
established  on  the  throne  by  the  Romans  after 
the  peace  of  Nisibis  of  298,  the  Arsacids  generally 
followed  a  pro-imperial  policy.  This  orientation, 
deriving  from  their  hostility  to  the  Sasanian 


usurpers  of  their  family’s  kingdom  in  Persia,  was 
reinforced  by  their  conversion  to  Christianity  in 
314,  Tbeir  arianizing  policy  under  Constantius  II 
alienated  the  native  clergy  as  well  as  the  magnates, 
and  Armenian  sources  disagree  with  the  alle- 
giance  to  the  Romans  claimed  by  classical  sources. 
Jovian’s  abandonment  of  Armenia  to  the  Sasani- 
ans  in  363  led  to  the  Persian  occupation  of  the 
country  and  to  the  ultimate  downfall  of  the  Ar- 
sacid  house.  After  the  partition  of  Armenía  be- 
tween  Rome  and  Persia  in  ca.387,  the  Arsacid 
branch  on  imperial  territory  dipd  out  within  a 
decade,  while  the  Iranian  branch  ended  in  428. 
Descendants  of  the  Arsacids  maintained  an  im- 
portant,  if  primarily  military,  role  at  the  Byz. 
court;  in  the  7th  C.  an  Arsacid  named  Valenti- 
nos  ArSaruni  made  a  bid  for  the  Byz.  throne;  in 
the  gth  C.  an  apocryphal  pedigree  made  Emp. 
Basil  I  one  of  their  descendants. 

lit.  C.  Toumanoff,  “The  Third-Century  Armenìan  Ar- 
sacids;  A  Chronological  and  Genealogical  Cormnentary," 
REArm  n.s.  6  (1969)  233—81.  Asdourian,  Armenien  und  Rom 
160-377.  Garsoîan,  Epic  Historús  354E  -N.G.G. 

ARSAK  II III  (Lat.  Arsaces),  Arsacid  king  of 
Armenìa  (338/50—363/68);  his  birth  and  death 
dates  are  uncertain.  According  to  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  (25.7.12-13),  ArSak  was  a  “constant 
and  faithful  friend”  of  the  Romans,  who  re- 
warded  him  in  358  with  a  tax  exempdon  and  an 
imperial  bride.  Probably  because  of  his  attempts 
at  centralization  and  his  adherence  to  Constandus 
II’s  arianizing  policy,  however,  Armenian  aristo- 
cradc  and  ecclesiastical  sources  are  hostile  to  Ar- 
sak,  portraying  him  as  cruel  and  vacillating  in  his 
allegiance.  ArSak  seems  to  have  supported  the 
campaign  of  Julian  the  Apostate  against  the  Per- 
sians  in  363  (Julian’s  threatening  Letter  to  Arsak 
is  usually  deemed  spurious).  Abandoned  to  the 
Sasanians  by  Jovian’s  peace  of  the  same  year, 
ArSak  was  captured  by  Shäpür  (Lat.  Sapor)  II  and 
deported  to  Persia,  where  he  died  in  the  “Castle 
of  Oblivion”  a  few  years  later. 

UT.  Asdourian,  Armenien  und  Rom  282-300.  Garsoîan, 
Armenia,  pt.IV  (1967),  297-320;  pt.V  (1969),  148-64. 
Eadem,  Epic  Histories  35  af.  -N.G.G. 

ARSAMOSATA  (Ar.  Shimshât,  called  ’Ac rpócra- 
tov  [Asmosatonj  in  the  ìoth  C.;  often  confused 
with  Samosata  in  Commagene;  now  Haraba),  a 
fortress  on  the  Murad  Su  (Arsanias  River)  about 
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50  km  east  of  Harput.  Arsamosata  was  annexed 
to  the  empire  by  Diocletian  in  297.  After  the 
Arabs  captured  it  in  the  640S  it  became  one  of 
their  major  frontier  fortresses.  Stormed  by  Theo- 
philos  in  837  and  Michael  III  in  856,  it  was  finally 
taken  by  Romanos  I  Lekapenos  in  939  and  be- 
came  the  center  of  a  theme  of  the  same  name 
(Asmosaton)  and  a  metropolitan  bishopric.  It  re- 
mained  Byz.  until  the  battle  of  Mantzikert  in 
1071.  Remains  of  a  substantial  fortress  survive, 
with  undated  medieval  walls  representing  the  con- 
traction  of  a  sprawling  ancient  city. 

LiT.  Honigmann,  Oslgreni e  75-78.  J.  Howard-Johnston, 
“Byzantine  Anzitene,”  in  Armies  and  Fronliers  in  Roman  and 
Byrantine  Anatoha,  ed.  S.  Mitchell  (Oxford  1983)  247f. 

-C.F. 

ARSENAL.  See  Armamenton. 

ARSENIOS,  metropolitan  of  Kerkyra  (gth-toth 
C.).  According  to  his  akolouthia,  Arsenios  was  born 
in  Bethany  (Palestine)  during  the  reign  of  Basil  I 
and  became  a  monk  at  age  12.  After  being  edu- 
cated  in  Seleukeia  (on  the  Orontes?),  he  went  to 
Constantinople  where,  under  Patr.  Tryphon  (928— 
31),  he  was  entrusted  with  “the  care  of  churches” 
(the  post  of  oironomos?).  He  was  then  elected 
bishop  of  Kerkyra  (ca, 933—56),  where  he  survived 
an  invasion  of  “Scythians.”  On  the  other  hand,  an 
inscription  of  1669  states  that  Arsenios’s  relics 
were  transferred  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  James, 
Kerkyra,  in  86g  (Athenagoras  in  Eis  mnemen  Spy- 
ridonos  Lamprou  [Athens  1935]  436). 

Several  enkomia  are  attributed  to  Arsenios’s  pen: 
on  the  apostle  Andrew  (BHG  105),  the  martyr 
Barbara  (BHG  218),  and  the  martyr  Therinos 
who  died  in  Epiros  (BHG  1799).  J-  Mateos  ( Or - 
ChrP  22  [1956]  368-74)  ascribes  to  Arsenios  the 
authorship  of  the  kanon  on  St.  Timothy  of  Prousa. 
Arsenios  probably  wrote  the  hanon  of  euchelaion, 
the  sacrament  of  extreme  unction  for  the  sick  (M. 
Jugie,  EO  26  [1927]  416-19),  and  several  other 
liturgical  verses,  includingan  Anacreontic  on  Easter 
Sunday  (Matranga,  AnecGr  2:670—75),  in  which 
he  not  only  underscored  the  cosmic  festivity  but 
also  employed  pagan  mythological  images  to  por- 
tray  the  joy  of  spring.  Arsenios’s  identification 
with  his  homonym,  a  contemporary  of  Theodore 
of  Stoudios  and  a  friend  of  Photios,  is  question- 
able. 

lit.  BHG  2044—45.  S.  Pétridès,  C.  Emereau,  "Saint  Ar- 

sène  de  Corfou,”  EO  20(1921)431-46.  -A.K. 


ARSENIOS  AUTOREIANOS,  patriarch  of  Con- 

stantinople  (Nov.  1 254— Feb./March  1260;  May/ 
June?  1261-spring  1265  [cf.  V.  Laurent,  REB  27 
(1969)  i3pf,  142;  A.  Failler,  REB  38  (1980)  59— 
65»  39  ( 1 98 1 )  155—64]);  baptismal  name  George; 
born  Constantinople  ca.  1200,  died  Prokonnesos 
30  Sept.  1273.  Born  to  Theodore  (or  Alexios) 
Autoreianos  and  Irene  Kamatera,  Arsenios  be- 
gan  his  career  as  the  monk  Gennadios  at  the 
monastery  on  Oxeia  (Princes’  Islands).  He  resided 
in  several  monasteries  in  Asia  Minor  until  1254, 
when  he  became  patriarch  at  Nicaea.  Although 
after  Theodore  II’s  death,  Arsenios,  together  with 
George  Mouzalon,  served  as  protector  of  John 
IV  Lasraris,  he  crowned  the  usurper  Michaf.l 
VIII  Palaioi.ogos  in  1258  or  1259.  By  1260  Ar- 
senios  realúed  Michael’s  ambítion  for  sole  rule 
and,  in  protest,  refused  for  over  a  year  to  serve 
as  patriarch.  In  1261,  however,  he  was  persuaded 
to  resume  his  duties  and  performed  a  second 
coronation  of  Michael  in  Hagia  Sophia  in  Aug. 
1261.  Shortly  thereafter,  angered  by  the  blinding 
of  John  IV,  Arsenios  excommunicated  Michael. 
Antagonism  between  emperor  and  patriarch  con- 
tinued  until  1 265,  when  a  synod  deposed  Arsenios 
and  banished  him  to  Prokonnesos.  Arsenios’s  de- 
position  led  to  the  rise  of  the  Arsenites;  in  1 284, 
as  a  concession  to  this  faction,  Andronikos  II 
permitted  the  translation  of  Arsenios’s  remains  to 
Hagia  Sophia  in  Constantinople.  Perhaps  at  this 
time  his  sanctity  was  recognized;  his  cult  contin- 
ued  into  the  1561  C. 

sources.  Testament  of  Arsenios — PG  140:947-58.  P.G. 
Nikolopoulos,  “Akolouthia  anekdotos  eis  Arsenion  Patrì- 
archen  Konstantinoupoleos,”  EEBS  43  (1977-78)  365-83. 
Idem,  “Anekdotos  logos  eis  Arsenion  Autoreianon  Patri- 
archen  Ronstantinoupoleos,”  EEBS  45  (1981-82)  406-61. 

lit.  RegPatr,  fasc.  4,  nos.  1329-1347,  1353-1374-  I.E. 
Troickij,  Arsenij,  patriarch  Nikejskij  i  Kmstantinopol’skij,  1  Ar- 
senity  (St.  Petersburg  1873;  rp.  London  1973).  R.  Macrides, 
“Saints  and  Sainthood  in  the  Early  Palaiologan  Period,”  in 
Byz.  Saint  67-87.  PLP.  no.1694.  Angold.  fí\z.  Govemment 
82-93.  -A.M.T. 

ARSENIOS  THE  GREAT,  saint;  born  Rome  354, 
died  Troia  near  Memphis  in  Egypt  445;  feastday 
8  May.  According  to  an  enhomíon  by  Theodore 
of  Stoudios,  Arsenios,  who  was  born  to  a  noble 
and  rich  family,  was  invited  by  Theodosios  I  to 
Constantinople  to  educate  the  emperor’s  sons. 
Two  sources  (vita,  ed.  Phirippides,  EkklPhar  34 
[1935]  196.19;  enhomion,  ed.  Nissen,  BNJbb  1  [1920] 
257. 19)  call  him  pater  basileon,  while  the  Synaxarion 
of  Constantinople  (Synax.CP  666.7)  applies  to  him 
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the  anachronistic  title  of  bmilopator  (see  Basileo- 
pator).  A  i2th-C.  historian  (Zon.  3:231.17—18) 
states  that  he  was  a  deacon  of  the  Roman  church. 
After  íorty  years  in  the  palace,  Arsenios  fled  to 
Egypt,  obeying  a  voice  from  heaven,  and  became 
a  hermit  in  Sketis,  then  in  Troia,  then  on  an  island 
near  Alexandria,  and  again  in  Troia.  Theodore 
of  Stoudios  describes  Arseníos  as  a  hermit  who 
worked  with  his  hands,  weaving  and  sewing,  and 
educated  his  pupils  and  visitors  with  shrewd  con- 
versations.  His  short  stories  are  reminiscent  of  the 
Apophthf.gmata  patrum,  and  indeed  seieral  sto- 
ries  in  the  Apophthegmata  are  ascribed  to  a  certain 
Arsenios  (PG  65:87—108).  Theodore  also  de- 
scribes  Arsenios’s  physical  appearance:  a  tall,  lean 
man,  bent  with  age,  his  beard  reaching  to  his 
belly,  his  eyelashes  worn  away  by  excessive  weep- 
ing.  Symeon  Metaphrastes  included  Arsenios’s 
vita  in  his  collection.  The  ì.jth-C.  NiRephoros 
Rallistos  Xanthopoulos  was  the  first  to  mention 
Arsenios’s  lìterary  activity,  so  it  is  questionabIe 
whether  two  short  pieces  preserved  under  the 
name  of  a  monlc  Arsenîos  (PG  66: 16 1 7—26)  should 
be  attributed  co  him. 

Eepresentation  în  Art.  Portraits  of  Arsenios 

echo  Theodore’s  description  of  the  yenerable  de- 
sert  father:  he  is  gaunt,  wìth  an  extremely  long 
white  beard  (sometimes  four-  or  five-pointed), 
and  wears  monastic  robes.  One  menologion  of  Sy- 
meon  Metaphrastes  (Moscow,  Hist.  Mus.  gr.  9, 
fol.tr)  ignores  his  ascetic  achierements  and  ìllus- 
trates  only  his  arrìval  on  horseback  from  Rome 
and  his  instrucdon  of  the  two  young  princes  in 
Constantinople.  His  burial  is  included  in  another 
menologion  (Paris,  B.N.  gr,  1528,  fol.2ir)  and  pos- 
sibly  on  a  fragmentary  icon  on  Mt.  Sinai  (M. 
Chatzidakis,  Yenetia  e  il  levante,  vol.  2  [1974]  97, 
fig.67). 

sources.  T.  Nissen,  “Das  Enkomion  des  Theodoros  Stu- 
ditcs  auf  dcn  heiiigen  Arseníos,”  BNJbb  1  (1920)  241-62, 
torr.  E.  KurU,  BNJbb  2  (1921)  293-95.  ize  vo  svjatych 
utca  nasego  Arsenija  Velikogo,  ed.  G.  Cereteli  (St.  Petersburg 
1899).  “Bios  kai  politeia  lou  hosiou  patros  hemon  Arseniou 
tou  Mcgalou,”  ed.  N.S.'Phirippidcs,  EkklPhar  34  (1935)  37- 
55.  189-201. 

i.iT.  BHG  1677-1690.  Mouriki,  Nea  Mone  1596 

-A.K.,  N.P.S. 

ARSENITES,  followers  of  Arsenios  Autorei- 
anos,  who  were  in  schism  with  the  patrìarchate 
of  Constantinople  from  1  265.  The  rift  began  with 
Arsenios’s  deposition  From  the  patriarchal  throne 
by  Michael  VIII  Palajologos.  The  Arsenites 


refused  to  recognizc  Arsenios’s  successor.  Joseph 
1,  and  aii  subsequcnt  patriarchs  until  Niphon. 
Following  scveral  attempts  by  Andronikos  lí  to 
reconcile  the  Arsenites,  Niphon  succeedcd  in  ne- 
gotiating  a  compromise;  thc  schism  officially  ended 
on  14  Sept.  1310  in  a  dramatic  cercmony  at  Hagia 
Sophia. 

The  Arsenite  schism  has  generally  beert  viewed 
not  only  as  an  ecclesiastical  controversy  but  as 
part  of  the  political  opposítíon  to  the  upstart  Pa- 
laiologan  dynasty  by  Lasfcarid  supporters.  The 
Arsenites,  who  had  a  strong  föllowing  among 
monks  and  the  populace  of  western  Anatolia  (the 
territory  of  the  former  Laskarid  Empíre  of  Ni- 
caea),  supported  the  revo.it  of  Alexios  Philan- 
thropenos  in  1295  and  the  conspîracy  of  John 
Drimys  in  1305/6. 

i-iT.  V.  I.Hiirent,  “I.es  grandes  críses  religieuses  à  Ryz- 
unte:  La  fin  du  sthisme  arsénite,”  BSHAcRoum  26  (1945) 
225—313.  I.  Sykoulres,  'Peri  tu  sthisma  ton  Arseniatoii,” 
Hellemha  2  (1929)  267-332;  3  (1930}  15  44.  -A.M.T. 

ARSINOE,  See  Fayyüm. 

ART  The  Greek  term  techne  had  a  broad 

range  ot  mcarungs.  iricluding  tnental  dexterity, 

línguistic  ability,  and  tríckery  as  well  as  the  sMlls 
of  rulers  and  physicians.  It  thereforc  imp.ied 
something  closer  to  craft  artd  denied  a  priviieped 
role  to  the  work  of  art  and  to  its  creator.  Ari  was 
understood  not  as  completing  nature,  as  in  Ans- 
totle,  nor  as  possessing  value  independent  of  na- 
ture,  as  in  the  modern  view,  but  as  naîure:  ::.:  t 
reproduced  reality,  including  those  aspects  ■■■.{  !t 
that  were  normally  invisible  (John  ol  Darnasi  us, 
ed.  Rotter,  Schriften  3:126.2-3).  Despíte  centuries 
of  theorizing  about  the  relationship  of  the  image 
to  its  prototype,  not  until  the  ìgth  C.  (Manuel 
Chrysoloras)  was  a  practical  distinction  drawn 
between  the  image  and  that  which  it  represented. 
Equally,  written  accounts  of  works  of  art  rarely 
distinguish  the  material  of  which  they  were  made; 
differentiations  between  the  principal  genres  and 
materials  are  usually  to  be  found  only  in  inven- 
tories  where  they  served  quite  other  purposcs 
than  aesthetic  appreciation  or  even  evaluation  as 
stimuli  to  religious  faith.  But  description s  of  mo- 
saic  and  wall  painting  (see  Monumental  Paint- 
ing),  the  two  main  types  of  monumental  decora- 
tion  in  By/.,  largely  ignore  the  contribution  of  the 
medium  to  the  work’s  final  effect,  emphasizing 
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instead  the  lifelike  quality  of'  the  iniage  and  its 
împact  upon  the  heholder.  Where  the  mediurn 
can  be  discerned  at  all,  reports  on  icons,  ecclesi- 
astìcal  silver,  enamels,  and  textiles — some  of 
the  most  frequently  noted  categories  of  portable 
works — stress  function  rather  than  form,  message 
rather  than  materials. 

Literature  provides  our  primary  means  of  ac- 
cess  to  the  Byz.  response  to  that  which  we  call  art 
and  conlìrms  the  view  that  the  purposes  of  rep- 
resentational  art  took  precedence  over  its  nature 
and  materials.  d’he  effects  of  art—  the  magnifi- 
cence  of  a  building  and  its  decoration,  the  glitter- 
ing  splendor  of  a  piece  of  metalwork — all  but 
efíace  other  considerations.  The  purpose  of  ar- 
chitecture  is  to  magnify  the  builder  and  often, 
as  described  ìn  the  Vita  Basilii,  to  show  that  he 
has  recovered  the  glory  of  the  past.  Such  an 
approach  links  imperial  founders,  rtetors  of  lesser 
rank,  and  church  builders.  The  significant  aspect 
of  a  structure  lies  in  what  it  says  about  its  patron: 
it  shows  that  an  emperor  has  restored  (often  “from 
the  ground  up”)  what  had  crurnbled,  be  it  the 
fabric  of  a  buílding,  the  reputation  of  a  city,  or 
the  strength  of  right  belief. 

On  the  one  hand,  what  was  ancient,  when  it 
survived,  was  prízed  for  its  own  sake;  on  the 
other,  its  restoratîon  was  a  Christian’s  duty  and  a 
credit  to  him.  Since  an  icon  was  understood  to 
function  by  virtue  of  perfect  correspondence  to 
its  subject,  panels  were  frequently  “made  anew” 
(Skyl.  384.21—24)  and  portraits  in  mosaics  and 
MSS  often  remade.  Lacking  autonomous  value  as 
art,  frescoes  were  overpainted  with  subjects  some- 
times  quite  different  from  the  originals.  Nonethe- 
less,  both  the  means  by  which  pictures  were  pro- 
duced  and  their  iconography  demonstrate  the 
respect  for  authority  and  tradition  (Mansi  13:2520 
and  the  emphasis  on  orthodoxy  of  thought  and 
behavÌor,  apparent  in  other  aspects  of  Byz.  cul- 
ture.  Many  works  can  be  shown  to  have  a  more 
or  less  close  dependence  upon  earlier  examples, 
due  ín  some  cases  to  direct  derivation  but  more 
often  to  the  employment  of  a  conventìonal  and 
ubiquitous  visual  vocabulary.  This  lexicon  in- 
cluded  individual  figures  and  poses,  gestures  and 
bacrgrounds  preserved  either  in  model-books 
(see  Models  and  Modei.-Books)  or,  more  likely, 
in  the  memory  of  craftsmen.  Such  elernents  were 
used  or  modified,  and  their  syntactical  relation- 
ships  adjusted,  according  to  context. 

I  horoughly  pragmatic,  artists  borrowed  es- 


tablished  forms,  much  as  builders  used  spolia, 
and  usualìy  invented  only  when  an  exemplar  was 
not  at  hand.  How  faithfully  older  forms  were 
transmitted  depended  upon  opportunities  for  ac- 
cess  to  models  and  the  purpose,  training,  and 
native  ability  of  the  artist.  This  approach  to  artistic 
production  was  reinforced  by  socially  sanctíoned 
notions  of  decorum,  of  what  was  appropriate  to 
a  particular  type  of  commission.  Although  there 
were  variations  in  the  size  of  a  ktetor’ s  investment, 
church  programs  of  df.coration  conformed  to 
highly  developed  ideas  of  what  was  fitting.  Works 
in  other  favored  media,  above  all  textiles,  book 
illustration,  and  metalwork,  display  similar 
homogeneity.  While  the  same  genres  character- 
ized  Islamic  art,  the  latter  exhibited  neither  the 
Byz.  emphasis  on  sacred  decoratîon  nor  the  re- 
sultant  body  of  canonical  subject  matter.  The 
overriding  Byz.  concern  with  an  established  and 
limited  iconographical  corpus  ìikewise  distin- 
guishes  it  from  the  medieval  West:  most  of  the 
“profane”  subjects — the  virtues  and  vices,  the  lib- 
eraì  arts,  the  representation  of  trades  and  crafts — 
are  largely  missing  from  Byz.  art. 

The  exploitation  of  older  models  was  a  phe- 
nomenon  common  to  the  visual  arts  and  lítera- 
ture.  Just  as  the  ìoth-C.  historian  Leo  the  Deacon 
was  content  to  use  descriptions  of  battles  taken 
from  Agathias  writing  four  centuries  earlier,  so 
the  i4th-C.  mosaics  of  the  Chora  monastery,  for 
example,  quote  details  from  the  ìoth-C.  Joshua 
Roll.  Such  “antiques”  were  valued  both  for  their 
age  and  their  potential  as  models.  As  descriptions 
were  interchangeable  in  texts,  so  were  details  of 
physìognomy,  clothing,  and  settíng  in  art:  identity 
often  depended  as  much  on  inscriptions  as  on 
formal  variation.  The  benign  and  constant  can- 
nibalism  of  earlier  work  largely  undercuts  the 
notion  of  successive  renaissances  that  have  been 
imposed  on  particular  periods.  The  supposition 
that  painters  of  the  6th,  ìoth,  and  early  1  ^th  C. 
were  more  interested  in  antiquity  than  those  of 
other  times  attributes  to  them  an  unusual  rnotí- 
vation  when,  in  fact,  the  use  of  ancient  types  was 
a  form  of  econorny  on  their  part.  The  more 
frequent  appearance  of  “classicizing”  elements  in 
certain  eras  is  rnerely  because  of  the  fact  that 
these  were  pcriods  of  cultural  revival  producing 
more  works  of  high  quality. 

While  particular  instances  of  copying  may  re- 
fiect  an  act  of  choice  on  the  part  of  a  patron,  this 
attitude  was  culturally  deterrnined.  Overt  ex- 
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amples  of  the  political  supervision  of  artistic  pro- 
duction  are  few,  but  social  control  was  compelling 
and  depended  on  the  various  functions  assigned 
to  the  work  of  art.  Basil  the  Great  (PG  32: 229 A) 
regarded  images,  like  the  lives  of  saints,  as  inspi- 
rations  to  virtue.  More  concretely,  for  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  (PG  46:7370)  they  had  the  value  of  “silent 
writing.”  This  didactic  role  was  expanded  in  the 
8th  and  gth  C.  For  the  patriarch  Nikephoros  I 
the  educative  power  of  icons  exceeded  that  of 
words,  while  Photios  saw  representations  of  mar- 
tyrdom  as  more  vivid  than  writing  (L.  Brubaker, 
Word  and  Image  5  [1989]  23O.  Independent  of 
such  theoretical  statements,  art  provided  a  vehicle 
for  the  expression  of  supplications  and  gratitude 
to  God  (Sophroníos,  PG  87.3:33880).  Icons  were 
a  means  of  access  to  the  divine  and  responsible, 
Psellos’s  mother  believed  (An.Romn.  2:34.8—10), 
for  human  success.  As  materially  rich  creations, 
works  of  art  were  consìdered  proper  gifts  at  holy 
sites  (Piacenza  pilgrim)  and,  as  the  will  of  Eu- 
stathios  Boilas  and  the  diataxis  of  Michael  Atta- 
i.eiates  make  clear,  to  churches  and  monasteries. 

Other  types  of  document,  notably  the  ek- 
phrasis,  emphasize  the  presence  of  Christ,  his 
mother,  and  his  saints,  ín  their  images.  This  sort 
of  “realism”  differs  from  that  which  allowed  ac- 
tuality  to  obtrude  into  representations  of  agricul- 
ture,  navigation,  and  the  like,  and  to  invest  biblical 
and  hagiographical  events  with  details  that  the 
artist’s  contemporaries  could  recognize.  Since  all 
attention  was  paid  to  the  immediate  significance 
of  a  scene,  no  attempt  was  made  to  present  the 
past  as  such  (see  History  Painting).  Constantine 
I,  for  instance,  was  sometimes  given  the  features 
of  the  reigning  monarch,  and  incidents  of  the 
Old  Testament  were  employed  for  their  value 
as  prefigurations  of  current  events. 

Despite  such  constants,  developments  in  both 
style  and  subject  matter  are  evident  over  the 
centuries,  particularly  in  monumental  painting, 
which,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  the  West, 
was  the  dominant  visual  medium.  Such  changes 
are  ín  part  to  be  explained  by  church  doctrine: 
the  Second  Council  of  Nicaea  had  defined  the 
manner  of  representation  as  the  domain  of  the 
artist.  Before  this  time,  art  displayed  the  icono- 
graphical  and  formal  diversity  characteristic  of 
late  antiquity  and  its  far-flung  cities.  Lively  scenes 
drawing  on  the  everyday  world  distinguish  both 
imperial  imagery  (Barbf.rini  ivory)  and  Christian 


themes  (Rossano  Gospels).  A  more  rigorous  def- 

inition  of  acceptable  subject  matter  and  its  modes 
of  presentation  emerged  from  the  search  for  au- 
thoritative,  ancient  statements  concerning  the  va- 
lidity  of  images  both  before  and  during  Icono- 
clasm.  To  a  degree  this  debate  was  responsible 
for  the  evolution  of  an  attitude,  akin  to  ency- 
clopedism,  toward  the  artistic  heritage  that  was 
at  once  selective  and  prescriptive.  In  the  service 
of  dogmatic  clarity,  art  of  the  ìoth  and  early  1  ìth 
C.  exhibits  a  formal  austerity  based  on  the  prin- 
ciples  of  FRONTAI.ITY  and  SYMMF.TRY. 

These  features  have  been  seen  as  reducing  the 
monumentality  attributed  to  the  painting  of  the 
“Macedonian  Renaissance”  but  they  are  symptoms 
not  causes.  Rather,  the  late  ìith-  and  I2th-C. 
desire  to  express  more  complex  Christological 
ideas  and  more  affective  expressions  of  emotion 
widened  the  range  of  art,  in  the  creation  of  which 
the  number  of  identifiable  and  named  artists  in- 
creased  greatly.  But  territorial  losses  and  the  fall 
of  Constantinople  to  the  Latins  in  1204  brought 
to  a  cìose  four  centuries  in  which  the  artistic 
hegemony  of  the  capital  had  been  recognized  and 
emulated  beyond  the  confines  of  the  empire.  Al- 
ready  in  the  i2th  C.  both  Latin  and  Turkic  ele- 
ments  can  be  found  in  Byz.  art;  thís  trickle  became 
a  spate  in  and  after  the  late  i3th  C.  Even  before 
the  Civil  War  of  1341—47  cut  short  a  brief  Palaio- 
logan  revival,  the  sponsorship  of  works  of  art  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Iocal  magnates,  both  Iay 
and  ecclesiastical;  the  final  150  years  display  a 
range  of  representational  quality  and  manners  at 
odds  with  the  splendor  and  uniformity  that  had 
characterized  gth— i2th-C.  producdon  and  on 
which  the  reputation  of  Byz.  art  has  long  been 
based.  Only  very  recently  has  the  appropriateness 
of  modern  standards  such  as  aesthetic  autonomy 
and  independence  of  its  ideological  well-springs 
been  questioned  (R.  Nelson,  Art  History  12  [1989] 
144—57).  The  recovery  of  and  sympathy  for  the 
context  in  which  this  body  of  production  came 
into  being  is  now  seen  as  a  more  direct  route  to 
the  understanding  of  Byz.  art. 

UT.  V.N.  Lazarev,  Storia  della  pittura  bimntma  (Turin 
1966).  A.  Grabar,  Bymntium  from  the  Death  of  Theodosius  to 
the  Rise  of  Islam  (London  1966).  R.  Cormack,  Writing  in 
Gold  (London  1985).  A.  Cutier.J.W.  Nesiiitt,  L.’arte  biiantma 
e  il  suo  pubblico  (Turin  1986).  C.  Mango,  The  Art  of  the 
Byiantine  Empire  312-1453  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.,  1972; 
rp.  Toronto  1986).  W.F.  Voibach,  J.  Lafontaine-Dosognc, 
Bymnz  und  der  christliche  Osten  (Berlin  1968).  -A.C. 
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ARTA  Ç'Apra),  located  at  the  site  of  ancient  Am- 
brakia,  on  the  river  Arachthos,  about  13  km  north 
of  the  Gulf  of  Arta;  capital  of  the  state  of  Epiros 
from  1205  onward.  There  is  no  certain  informa- 
tion  on  Arta  before  the  end  of  the  1  ìth  C.  In  the 
L2th  C.,  however,  Arta  was  an  important  trade 
center  frequented  by  Venetians  and  an  archbish- 
opric  (its  archbishop  is  attested  in  1 157);  an  epis- 
kepsis  of  Arta  probably  existed  within  the  theme 
of  Nikopolis.  The  city  flourished  in  the  1 3th  C.: 
it  was  fortified  evidently  after  1227  (A.  Orlandos, 
ABME  2  [1936]  156Í),  and  excavated  artifacts 
suggest  local  ceramic  production  (A.  Vavy- 
lopoulou-Charítonidou,  DChAE 4  12  [1984]  453- 
72).  The  Chronici.e  of  the  Tocco  describes  Arta 
as  the  center  of  a  fertile  agricultural  region  with 
many  water  buffaloes,  cows,  and  horses;  mer- 
chants  from  Venice  and  Dubrovnik  competed  for 
the  market  of  Arta,  which  supplied  dried  meat, 
lard,  ham,  furs,  and  indigo. 

Arta  was  attacked  by  the  empire  of  Nicaea  and 
fell  briefly  in  1259  to  Nicaean  troops.  The  re- 
stored  empíre  continued  these  assaults:  Andro- 
nikos  II  attacked  Arta  unsuccessfully,  but  in  1338 
Andronikos  III  took  it.  After  a  rebellion  led  by 
Nikephoros  Basilahes  the  city  surrendered  to 
john  Kantakouzenos.  Afterwards  Arta  changed 
hands  many  times:  it  was  conquered  by  Stefan 
Uros  IV  Dusan,  then  passed  to  the  Albanians, 
and  Ìn  1416  to  Carlo  I  Tocco.  It  fell  to  the 
Ottomans  in  1449. 

The  bishopric  of  Arta  does  not  appear  regularly 
in  the  notitiae  and  may  have  been  combined  with 
that  of  nearby  Rogoi.  In  an  act  of  1367  Arta  is 
named  the  “bishopric  of  Akarnania”  (MM 
1:494.13). 

Monuments  of  Arta.  The  fortificatíons  of  the 
acropolis  have  been  attributed  to  Michael  I  Kom- 
nenos  Doukas,  but  in  their  present  state  they  are 
Iargely  post-Byz.;  the  palace  has  vanished  com- 
pletely. 

There  are  churches  in  and  around  Arta  that 
date,  in  part  at  least,  from  the  gth  to  ìoth  C.: 
simple  wooden-roofed  basilicas,  sometimes  topped 
by  domes  with  high  cylindrical  drums  (St.  De- 
metrios  tou  Katsoure),  or  of  a  free-standing  cross 
plan  (St.  Basil  tes  Gephyras,  early  gth  C.P).  But 
the  main  building  activity  in  Arta  took  place  in 
the  time  of  the  despotate  of  Epiros,  when  many 
of  these  early  churches  were  also  renovated.  Be- 
cause  of  the  strength  of  this  local  tradítion,  the 


penetration  of  Constantinopolitan  and  Western 
influences  into  the  region  produced  in  Arta  ar- 
chitectural  forms  of  considerable  originality  that 
are  beholden  to  neither.  The  i3th-C.  structures, 
often  still  basilical  in  plan,  have  lively  bands  of 
brick  and  multicolored  ceramic  decoration,  the 
latter  even  including  figural  plaques,  as  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Basil  (S.  Xenopoulos,  EEBS  6  [  1 929] 
387-97),  while  stone  figural  sculpture  adorns  col- 
umn  capitals  and  tombs  as  well  as  church  façades. 

The  most  important  monument  in  Arta  is  the 
large  metropolitan  Church  of  the  Virgin  Pare- 
goretissa,  founded  by  the  despotes  Nirephoros  I 
Komnenos  Douhas,  his  wife,  and  his  son,  ca.  1 290. 
It  has  a  square,  blockIike  exterior  rising  three 
stories  like  a  palace;  on  its  horizontal  roofline 
appear  five  domes  and  a  lantern.  The  înterior  is 
spacious,  being  a  form  of  domed  octagon  like 
Nea  Mone  on  Chios,  though  the  eight  piers  here 
are  divided  into  three  tiers,  with  reused  columns 
serving  both  as  consoles  and  as  vertical  supports. 
The  walls  of  the  church  had  marble  revetment 
up  to  the  level  of  the  surrounding  galleries,  and 
the  dome  itself  has  a  Byz,  program  in  mosaic:  a 
huge  figure  of  Christ  Pantokrator  surrounded  by 
seraphim  and  cherubim,  and  12  prophets  be- 
tween  the  windows  of  the  drum.  The  mosaicists 
were  presumably  brought  in  from  a  Byz.  center 
outside  Epiros,  though  it  is  not  known  which. 
Western  elements  are  also  evident  in  the  carved 
Romanesque  monsters  and  reliefs  wíth  biblical 
themes  that  adorn  the  interior. 

The  Church  of  the  Kato  Panagia,  built  ca.  1 250- 
70  by  the  father  of  Nikephoros  I,  the  despotes 
Michael  II  Komnenos  Doukas,  has  a  barrel- 
vaulted  nave,  but  a  transverse  vault  rises  high 
over  the  crossing  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  dome. 
The  plan,  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Porta  Panagia 
in  Thessaly,  has  affinities  also  with  Peloponnesian 
monuments  of  the  isrh  C.  The  monastery  of 
Theodora  (previously  St.  George)  has  a  three- 
aisled  basilica  of  the  mid-i2th  C.  The  domed 
narthex  added  by  St.  Theodora  of  Arta  (ca.1270) 
housed  her  tomb;  a  marble  slab  from  her  sar- 
cophagus  bears  her  portrait  in  relief,  dressed  as 
an  empress,  and  that  of  a  male  figure,  probably 
her  son  Nikephoros  I. 

Frescoes  in  the  despotate  churches  of  Arta  are 
generally  Byz.  in  inspiration  (e.g.,  St.  Nicholas  tes 
Rhodias),  most  painted  in  the  style  of  the  early 
decades  of  the  1 3th  C.  The  church  of  the  Bla- 
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cherna  convent  preserves  a  fragmentary  fresco 
showing  a  procession  of  the  icon  of  the  Virgin 
Hodegetria  through  the  streets  of  Constantino- 
ple  (M.  Acheimastou-Potamianou,  DChAE 4  13 
[1985-86]  301—06).  The  church  itself  (part  of 
which  may  belong  to  the  early  ìoth  C.)  is  a  three- 
aisled  basilica  with  a  dome  over  each  aisle;  frag- 
ments  of  its  marble  templon  with  figures  of  arch- 
angels  flanking  the  Virgin  have  also  been  pre- 
served,  as  has  its  marble  mosaic  floor,  and  some 
inscribed  tomb  reliefs  that  identify  the  deceased 
as  members  of  the  royal  family. 

UT.  TIB  3:113-15.  A.  DucelÜer,  “Aux  frontíères  de  ta 
Romanie:  Arta  et.  Saínte-Maure  à  !a  fin  du  moyen  âge,” 
TM  8  (1981)  113-24.  A.  Orlandos,  “Byzantina  mnemeia 
tes  Artes,”  ABME  2  (1936)  3-216.  D.  Palias,  “F.piros,”  RBK 
2  (1968)  258-89.  Idem,  He  Paregoretissa  tes  Artas  (Athens 
1963).  P.  Bokotopoulos,  He  ekklesìastike  arc,hitektonike  eis  ten 
dytíken  sterean  Heüada  kai  ten  Epeiron  (Thessalonike  1975) 
20-28,  45-50,  56—69.  Grabar,  Sculptures  H  144-46.  P, 
VokotopouIos,  "Arta,”  in  Alte  Kirchen  und  Klösler  Griechen - 
lands,  ed.  E.  Meias  (Schauberg  1972)  135-61. 

-T.E.G.,  N.P.S. 


ARTABASDOS  ('Apraúacráoç,  'Aprá/daços'), 
usurper  (742—43).  An  Armenian  (Toumanoff, 
“Caucasia”  135),  Artabasdos  was  appointed  stra- 
tegos  of  the  Armeniakon  by  Anastasios  II  (713— 
15).  He  supported  the  revolt  of  Leo  III  agaìnst 
Theodosios  III  and  subsequently  received  Leo’s 
daughter  Anna  in  marriage,  the  title  kouropalates 
(Guilland,  Titres,  pt.lll  [1970],  ig8f),  and  the 
position  of  kom.es  of  the  Opsikion.  The  report  of 
Eutychios  of  Alexandria  that  Artabasdos  came 
from  Germanikeia,  Leo’s  birthplace,  may  explain 
their  strong  ties.  After  Leo’s  death  Artabasdos 
revolted  against  Constantine  V  in  June  of  either 
741  or  742,  defeated  him,  and  entered  Constan- 
tinople,  perhaps  exploiting  a  reaction  against 
Iconoclasm.  He  ruled  with  his  eldest  son  Nike- 
phoros  as  co-emperor  and  received  recognition 
from  Pope  Zacharias.  Artabasdos  may  also  have 
crowned  Anna  and  his  youngest  son  Niketas  ( Syn - 
opsis  chronike,  ed.  Sathas,  MB  7:124.2—3).  His  most 
notable  achievement  was  the  restoration  of  icoris 
(deníed  by  Speck,  infra ,  but  reaffirmed  by  W. 
Treadgold,  AHR  88  [1983J  94Í).  He  sent  Niketas 
as  monostrategos  to  the  Armeniakon,  but  Constan- 
tine  defeated  him  in  the  summer  of  743  and 
entered  Constantinople  on  2  Nov.  of  that  year. 
Artabasdos  and  his  sons  were  blinded  in  the  Hip- 
podrome. 


lít.  I.  Rochow,  “Bemerkungen  zur  RevoIte  des  Arta- 
basdos  autgrund  bisher  iiicht  beaclueter  Quel!en,”  Ktio  68 
(1986)  191-97.  P.  Spetk,  Artabasdos,  der  rechtgläubige  Vor- 
hämpfer  der  götlhchen  Lehren  { Bonn  1981).  -P.A.H. 

ARTABASDOS,  NICHOLAS  RHABDAS.  See 

Rhabdas,  Nicholas  Artabasdos. 

ART  AND  THE  WEST.  Whiie  the  dedication  of 
Constantinople  as  the  new  Rome  symbolized 
imperial  and  artistic  unity  and  Constantinople  was 
patterned  after  old  Rome  in  its  topography  and 
monuments,  their  shared  traditions  contaìned  the 
seeds  of  future  separation.  After  the  division  of 
the  empire  and  the  decline  of  the  Western  part 
in  the  5th  C.,  it  was  the  art  of  the  Eastern  part 
that  upheld  the  classical  standards  of  old  Rome 
while  developing  new  Christian  form  and  content. 
When  Rorne  gradually  lost  its  position  as  artistic 
capital  after  ca.450,  Constantinople  assumed  this 
role;  by  the  540S  its  impact  on  Italìan  soil  was 
evident  in  the  architecture  and  decoration  of  the 
Church  of  S.  Vitale  in  Ravenna. 

The  new  Byz.  art  followed  in  the  path  of  Jus- 
tinian  I’s  generals  and,  where  political  hegemony 
was  maintained,  this  art  flourished.  As  the  attempt 
to  reestablish  the  empíre  in  the  West  failed  in  the 
face  of  barbarian  invasions,  however,  manifesta- 
tions  of  Byz.  art  in  Italy  became  less  the  product 
of  state  patronage  and,  as  at  S.  Maria  Antiqua  in 
Rome,  more  the  result  of  individual  traveling  art- 
ists  or  w'orkshops  commissioned  by  Italians.  Byz. 
rule  continued  in  parts  of  Italy  until  the  1  tth  C., 
so  Greek  artists  were  readily  available,  and  possi- 
bly  so  even  in  areas  not  under  Byz.  control  (e.g., 
S.  Maria  di  Castelseprio).  Iconoclasm  may  also 
have  stimulated  the  flow  of  artists  to  the  outlying 
provinces  and  beyond.  North  of  the  Alps,  how- 
ever,  the  impact  of  Byz.  art  wras  less  pronounced. 
Major  works  such  as  Charlemagne’s  Palatine 
Chapel  at  Aachen  and  the  early  qth-C.  Lorsch 
ivory  bookcover  were  sponsored  by  the  Western 
emperor  and  other  know!edgeable  political  pa- 
trons  who  sought  to  follow  imperial  Byz.  models. 
An  itinerant  Greek  painter  may  have  worked  on 
the  Schatzkammer  Gospels  (Vienna)  ca.800.  Far- 
ther  afield  the  strength  and  frequency  of  Byz. 
influence  were  much  less.  Discrete  elements  of 
the  Lindisfarne  Gospels  show  that  the  artist  had 
indirect  contact  wúth  Byz,  art  in  the  late  7th  C. 
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Similarly  the  full-page  Virgin  and  Child  in  the 
Book  of  Kells,  ca.800,  reflects  a  Thf.otohos  at 
some  distance,  probably  filtered  through  inter- 
medìate  works. 

In  the  ìoth— irth  C.,  direct  Byz.  infiuence  on 
artists  working  for  the  Western  emperor  intensi- 
fied  with  the  marriage  of  Otto  II  and  Theo- 
phano:  an  ivory  (Paris,  Cluny  Museum)  rnade  for 
their  coronation  depends  upon  a  Greek  proto- 
type.  Byz.  ivories  also  transmitted  to  Ottonian 
book-painters  iconographic  types  such  as  the 
Dormition  of  the  Virgin,  and  a  Greek  artist  prob- 
ably  worked  on  the  face  and  hands  of  Christ  and 
the  Virgin  in  the  Codex  Aureus  of  Heriry  III  (Es- 
corial  Vit.  17,  1043-46).  By  contrast,  in  the  Brit- 
ish  Isles  much  more  selective  iconographic  bor- 
rowings  continue  to  be  found,  for  example,  at 
Winchester  in  the  Benedictional  of  St.  Aethelwold 
of  963—84  (London,  B.L.  Add.  59598).  Farther 
south  direct  Byz.  ardstic  intervention  did  occur  at 
Montf.cassino,  however,  to  which  Emp,  Constan- 
tine  IX  made  large  donations  and  where  Abbot 
Desiderius  employed  Greek  artists.  'Lhe  impact  of 
this  project  is  visible  in  some  of  the  frescoes  of 
Sant’Angf.i.o  in  Formis  and  in  numerous  1  ith— 
I2th-C.  bronze  doors  on  churches  throughout 
Italy. 

At  the  tirne  of  the  Crusades,  Byz.  artistic  influ- 
ence  in  the  W’est  increased.  This  new  and  sub- 
stantial  phase  is  represented  by  and  emanated 
frorri  the  monuments  of  the  Norman  kings  of 
Sicily  at  Cefalù,  Palermo,  and  Monreale;  at  S. 
Marco  in  Venice;  and  nearby  at  Torcei.i.o. 
Transmitted  from  Italy,  with  Venice  as  an  esp. 
important  intermediary,  awareness  of  Byz.  art 
spread  widely  through  Europe  at  various  levels  of 
impact  and  understanding  (A.  Cutler,  Mediae,valia 
7  f  1 98 1  ]  41-77):  in  Spain  in  the  now-destroyed 
chapter  house  at  Sigena;  in  England  in  a  major 
series  of  MSS,  including  the  St.  Albans  Psalter 
and  a  series  of  gìant  Bibles,  and  frescoes  at  Can- 
terbury;  in  France  in  MS  illumination  at  Cluny 
and  the  frescoes  of  the  chapel  at  Berzé-la-Ville 
nearby;  and  in  Austria,  Germany,  and  the  Meuse 
valley  in  the  work  of  goldsmiths  such  as  Nicholas 
of  Verdun. 

The  nature  of  the  artistic  relationship  changed 
greatly  in  the  ìgth  C.  as  a  result  of  the  Latin 
conquest  of  Constantinople,  the  Frankish  pres- 
ence  in  Greece  during  the  Latin  Empire  (1204— 
61),  and  the  strengthened  contacts  between  Byz. 


and  the  merchant  cities  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and 
Pisa.  The  two  cultures  interacted  in  a  way  that 
affected  both  Byz.  art  in  the  1 3 th  and  i4th  C. 
and  the  deveIopment  of  the  maniera  greca  in  Due- 
cento  Italian  panel  paíntíng.  This  maniera,  ex- 
pressed  early  in  the  Kahn  and  Mellon  Madonnas 
(W'ashington,  D.C.,  National  Gallery),  evolved  into 
the  individual  styles  of  Cimabue  and  Duccio;  the 
prolongation  of  Byz.-influenced  painting  in  Ger- 
many;  the  spread  of  panel  painting  to  northern 
Europe;  and  even  the  provision  of  certain  com- 
ponents  of  the  developing  Gothic  style  in  France, 
seen,  for  example,  in  the  Ingeborg  Psalter  (Chan- 
tilly,  Musée  Condé  1695,  ca.i20o). 

The  impact  of  Byz.  art  on  the  West  in  the  ì^th— 
15Ẃ  C.  is  less  clear,  but  one  major  change  is 
apparent.  W'hereas  until  the  i3th  C.  Byz.  art  had 
influenced  the  West  without — except  in  the  4th— 
5th  C. — the  reverse  being  true,  instances  of  West- 
ern  artistic  influence  on  Byz.  became  marked. 
Examples  range  from  Italian-influenced  sculpture 
in  the  Church  of  the  Vîrgin  Paregoritissa  at  Arta, 
through  W7estern  elements  in  the  iconography  of 
frescoes  at  Bojana,  to  the  dedication  pages  of  two 
i4th-C.  Hippokrates  MSS  (Vat.  Palat.  gr.  199; 
Paris,  B.N.  gr.  2144),  and  a  MS  of  the  Ai,exander 
Romance  (Nelson,  Preface  &  Miniature  42 f,  52!). 
A  verv  late  example  is  the  fresco  (ca.1450)  deco- 
rating  Tornb  G  in  the  Chora,  “the  first  painting 
found  în  Constantinople  in  which  clear-cut  and 
precise  evidence  of  direct  Renaíssance  influence 
can  be  observed”  (Underwood,  Kariye Djami  1  ^292— 
95)- 

Although  the  interrelationship  of  Byz.  art  and 
medieval  art  in  western  Europe  is  clearly  a  com- 
plex  phenomenon,  the  asymmetry  of  artistic  flow, 
mainly  westward  from  Constantinople  and  its  em- 
pire,  can  be  explained  by  a  variety  of  factors. 
These  include  the  strength  and  stability  of  the 
Byz.  artistic  tradition,  thc  authority  of  impcrial 
patronage,  the  high  artistic  quality  maintained  at 
Constantinople  and  consequent  renown  of  Byz. 
art,  the  direct  or  indirect  dissemination  of  objects, 
and  the  growing  familiarity  of  Westerners  with 
Byz.  art  and  artists  through  travel  and  specific 
commissions.  Only  after  the  Crusades  and  ex- 
panded  exploitation  of  the  Mediterranean  trade 
routes  brought  the  West  ìnto  direct  contact  with 
Byz.  could  the  former  begin  to  affect  the  art  of 
Byz.  Ironically,  the  very  catastrophe  that  definî- 
tívely  sundered  the  Greek  ancl  Latin  cultures,  the 
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sack  of  Constantinople  ìn  1 204,  provided  the  de- 
cisive  turning  point  when  western  Europe  saw  a 
major  infusion  of  Byz.  works.  This  and  the  im- 

plantation  of  Franks  on  Greek  soil  sowed  the 
seeds  of  artistic  interpenetration.  The  role  of  the 
Latins  in  Frankish  Greece  and  the  Holy  Land, 
and  the  resultant  Crusader  art  and  architec- 
ture,  remaìn  to  be  fully  studied;  similarly,  the 
means  of  artistìc  transmission  and  interchange 
must  bc  further  clarified.  (ilearly  the  importance 
of  the  Crusaders’  intermediary  role  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  new  contributions  to  the  under- 
standing  of  artistic  relations  between  Byz.  and  the 
West. 

lìt.  O.  Demus,  Byzantine  Art  and  the  Wesl  (New  York 
1970).  E.  Kiízinger,  The  Art  of  Byiantium  and  the  Medìemi 
West  (BIoomiîlgton-London  1976).  H.  Belting ,  Das  Bild  und 
seìn  Publikum  im  Miltelalter  (Berlin  1981).  K.  Weitzmann, 
Art  in  the  Medìeual  West  and  its  Contacts  -unth  Byiantmm  (I.on- 
don  1982).  II  Medio  Oriente  e  l’Occidente  nell'arte  dei  XIII 
secolo,  ed.  H.  Belting  [Atti  del  XXIV  Congresso  Interna- 
zionale  di  Storia  delI’Arte  2]  (Bologna  1982).  -J.F. 

ARTASAT  (’Apráfara),  early  Armenian  capital 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  mid-Araxes  River, 
founded  by  Artaäës  (Artaxias)  in  the  2nd  C.  b.c. 
It  was  also  the  capital  of  the  later  Ârmetiian  Ar- 
sacids.  Recent  excavations  reveal  that  it  was  a 
major  urban  center,  but  rulers  rarely  resided  there 
and  it  never  recovered  from  its  sack  by  the  Per- 
sians  in  363.  Nearby  Duin  replaced  it,  probably 
ìn  the  second  half  of  the  5Ẃ  C.  The  main  impor- 
tance  of  Artasat  apparently  lay  in  its  position  on 
the  commerciai  transit  route  through  Armenia;  ìt 
was  officially  designated  one  of  the  three  customs 
posts  between  Byz.  and  the  Sasanians  in  the  gth 
C.  ( Cod.Just .  IV  63.4),  a  position  apparently  re- 
confirmed  at  the  Peace  of  562,  even  though  the 
clause  did  not  specífically  mention  Artasat  (Me- 
nander  Protector,  fr.6,  ed.  Blockley  70.323- 
26).  The  city  slowly  dedined  to  the  level  of  a 
village,  but  was  still  known  to  gth-C.  Arab  sources 
as  a  center  for  the  production  of  red  dye  (kirmiz). 

UT.  Manandyan,  Trade  artd  Cities  44—46,  80-92,  101, 
io6f,  nof,  114Í,  153.  S,  Der  Nersessian,  The  Armemans 
(I.ondon  1969)  25,  a8f,  64,  67.  A.  Ter-Ghcwondyan,  The 
Arab  Emirales  in  Bagratid  Armenia  (Lísbon  1976)  1  2(4.  138. 

-n.g'.g. 


ARTEMIOS  (’Apréfuoç),  saint;  died  Antioch 
ca.362;  feastday  ao  Oct.  Born  to  a  nobie  family. 


Artemios  was  governor  of'  Egypt  in  360.  An  Arian 
supporter  of  Constantius  II,  Artemios  persecuted 
both  pagans  and  Orthodox  Christians  (PLRE 
1:1 12).  After  Emp.  Juîian  had  hirn  executed  for 
his  Christian  beliefs,  the  deaconess  Aríste  brought 
his  body  to  Constantinople,  where  it  was  later 
deposited  in  the  Church  of  John  Prodromos  in 
Oxeia,  The  healing  power  of  his  relics  became 
famous:  a  series  of  miracfes  is  described  m  an 
anonymous  collection  of  legends  compiled  in  660— 
68.  Artemios  mainly  cured  diseased  testicles  by 
means  of  incubation  inside  the  church.  The  leg- 
end  cmphasize$  thc  miraculous  nature  of  Arte- 
mios’s  cures:  for  instance,  a  certain  Georgc  had  a 
vision  in  which  Artemios  appeared  as  a  butcher 
and  performed  an  operation  with  a  butcher’s  im- 
plements.  Artemios’s  miracles  attracted  patients 
from  Amastris,  Phrygìa,  Chios,  Rhodes,  Alexan- 
dria,  and  Africa.  It  is  questionable  whether  the 
Church  of  Prodromos  was  renamed  in  honor  of 
Artemios. 

Philostorgios  eulogìzed  Artemios’s  martyr- 
dom,  and  on  this  basis  a  passio  was  produced: 
Bidez  ( infra ,  xliv-!xviii)  ascribes  it  to  john  :.T 
Rhodes  (otherwise  unknown);  Beck  (Kircht:  ) 

attributes  it  to  John  of  Damascus,  although  this 
is  unlikely,  since  the  passio  is  referred  to  in  the 
7th-C.  Mirades  Symeon  Metaphrastes  included 
it  in  his  collcctîon  ot  saints’  Lives. 

Representation  in  Art.  The  somewhat  confused 
historical  tradition  is  reflected  in  art.  In  mínia- 
tures  of  the  menologion  of  Metaphrastes,  and  in 
the  Theodore  Psalter  (fol.ygr),  Artemios  ap 
pears  as  a  noble  martyr  with  a  short  dark  bcard 
lîke  that  of  Christ.  In  wall-painting,  however,  his 
military  role  is  emphasized:  he  is  dressed  in  arraor 
and  paired  wìth  other  mili  i'ary  saints,  esp.  Mer- 
rourios  and  Niketas  the  Goth.  Scenes  of  hís  rnar- 
tyrdorn  apparendy  once  adorned  the  templon  of 
his  shrine  in  Constantinople.  His  beheading  ís 
depicted  in  the  Menoi.ogion  of  Basil  II  (p.  126;, 
and  there  is  a  Passion  cycle  of  eight  episodes  in 
an  nth-C.  MS  on  Mt.  Athos  (Esphig.  14,  fols. 
gor-v,  Treasures  2:2  ìof). 

sources.  Miracles — A  Papadopoulos-Rerameus,  Va:«i 
graeca  sacra  (St.  Petersburg  1909)  1-79  Passious — Phüc- 
storgius,  Kirchengeschichle7' ,  ed,  j.  Bidez,  F.  Winkeìmaan 
(Berlin  1 98 1 ).  1 66-76,  with  corr.  John  ol  Damascus,  Schrif- 
ten,  ed.  Rotter,  5  (1988)  183—245. 

lit.  BHG  iboy.  1  /4e.  S.  Zebelev,  “Cudesa  sv.  Artemija,” 
in  Sbornik  statej  posvjaSletmych  potitateljami  V.I.  Lamanshomu, 
vol.  1  (St.  Petersburg  1907)  451-73.  A.  Kazhdan,  “Hagio- 
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graphical  Notes,”  Erytheia  g  (tg88)  200-05.  P.  Maas,  “Ar- 
temíosku!t  in  Konstantinopei,”  BNJbb  1  (igs>o)  377-80.  C. 
Mango,  “On  the  History  of  the  Templon  and  the  Marlyríon 
of  St.  Artemios  at  Constantìnople,”  Zograf  10  (1979)  40— 
43.  K.  Lehmann,  “Ein  Reliefbild  des  heiligen  Artemios  in 
Èonstantinopel,”  BNJbb  i  (1920)  381-84.  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 

ARTEMIS,  femaie  deìty  of  pre-Hellenic  origin, 
whose  cult  survived  in  the  late  Roman  Empire 
until  the  5th— 6th  C.  Artemis  Ephesia,  a  variant 
who  was  popular  in  Asia  Minor,  was  venerated  as 
a  helper  of  women  in  childbirth,  as  fertility  god- 
dess,  and  as  city-protector.  Her  statues  represent 
her  with  a  dozen  or  more  breasts  expctsed  beneath 
a  wide  brooch  and  the  mural  crown.  Sixth-C. 
poets  also  refer  to  Artemis  as  protector  of  women 
in  childbirth.  Her  temple  at  Ephesus  was  closed 
only  at  the  beginning  of  the  gth  C.  An  inscription, 
probably  of  the  5th  C.  (M.  Guarducci,  Epigrafia 
greca ,  vol.  4  IRome  1978]  400O,  records  a  certain 
Demeas  who  “tore  down  the  beguilîng  image  of 
the  daimon  Artemis”  and  substituted  a  cross.  At 
Sardis  her  temple  was  abandoned  by  the  mid-^th 
C.,  and  a  small  church  was  buiit  at  the  eastern 
end. 

The  vita  of  St.  Hypatios  of  Rouphinianai  rec- 
ords  in  the  ^th  C.  a  festival  în  the  Bithynian 
uplands  called  the  “Basket”  (halathos)  of  Artemis, 
which  the  mrai  population  celebrated  annually. 
Hypatios  allegedly  saw  her  appear  in  the  form  of 
a  gíantess  swineherd.  In  the  6th  C.  Theodore  of 
Syheon  heard  a  rumor  about  a  place  in  Galatia, 
possibly  a  sacred  grove,  where  it  was  popularly 
believed  that  Artemis  resided  with  many  demons 
and  killed  people.  In  the  Byz.  polemic  against 
paganism  Artemís  was  represented  as  extremely 
cruel;  although  she  was  a  chaste  virgin,  she  en- 
joyed  bloody  sacrifices  and  killed  strangers  and 
thus  did  not  fit  the  ideat  of  Christian  morality, 

Radically  transformed  from  her  Antique  image 
of  athletic  huntress,  Artemis,  represented  as  a 
kindly,  hooded  woman,  presides  with  Oppian  over 
the  introductory  miniature  of  the  1  ith-C.Venice 
Kynegetika. 

lit.  H.  Thiersch,  Arterns  Ephesia:  Eine  archäologüche  Un- 
tersuchung  (Berlin  1935).  C.  Foss,  Ephesm  after  Antiquity 
(Cambridge  1979)  32,  34,  86f.  Trombley,  “Paganism”  328, 
334-36.  — F.R.T.,  A.C. 

ARTILLERY  AND  SIEGE  MACHINERY.  The 

Byz.  employed  catapults  ( petrohoìa )  and  other  stone- 
or  arrow-shooting  devices  ( cheiroballistra ,  cheiro- 


mangana )  in  siege  operations.  Although  torsion 
catapults  had  been  developed  in  antíquity,  the 
Byz.  normally  used  the  less  complicated  and  more 
easily  maintained  rope-puüed  trebuchets  favr::.-d 
by  the  Arabs,  Avars,  and  steppe  peoples  (D  K. 
Hill,  Viator  4  1 1 973]  99-- i  i6).  A  beam  was  n>:.d 
unevenly  over  a  crossbar  and  a  stone  piaced  in  a 
sling  at  the  end  of  the  longer  arm;  several  men 
then  pulled  down  the  rope(s)  attached  to  the 
shorter  arm,  tìinging  the  longer  arm  upward  and 
propelling  the  stone.  The  Miracles  of  St.  Demetnos 
provide  an  excellent  descriptíon  of  rope-pu!led 
catapults  (Lemerle,  Miracles  1:154.9-22). 

The  cheiroballistron  resembled  a  crossbow  (see 
Weaponry).  An  arrow  or  stone  was  laid  in  a 
channel  along  the  stock,  while  the  string,  fastened 
to  the  ends  of  the  two  arms,  was  wound  back, 
locked,  and  released  to  fire  the  projectiie.  These 
weapons,  usually  mounted  on  stands,  were  used 
by  defenders  and  attackers;  Prokopios  (Wars 
5.21.14—18)  describes  Belisarios’s  men  operating 
this  weapon  from  a  sîege  tower. 

Remains  of  late  4th-C.  catapults  were  discov- 
ered  on  the  sites  of  some  Dacian  strongholds  (N. 
Gudea,  D.  Baatz,  Saalburg  Jahrbuch  31  [1974]  50— 
72),  P.  Brennan  ( Chiron  10  [1980]  553—67)  sug- 
gests  that  in  the  Danubian  provinces  of  Scythîa, 
i:annon:a  i  and  ii.  coniposju:  dctachincnis  o' 
êrúüisiaii  Y.Y  i\ :■  :::cd  from  both  legions  of  cach 
provirsce;  they  oper-ted  catapults  and  other  mis 
siìe  wielding  weaponry  at  permanent  bridgeheads 
to  assist  expeditionary  armies. 

Siege  machinery  included  wooden  towers  (he- 
lepoleis)  buîlt  or  rolled  next  to  the  wall.  They  often 
had  a  platform  from  which  to  shoot  Greer  fire 
(as  depicted  in  the  1 1  th-C.  Vat.  gr.  1605,  fol.185) 
and  were  covered  with  soaked  hides  to  guard 
against  similar  incendiary  weapons.  Soldiers  also 
used  battering  rams  (krioi)  to  break  down  gates; 
rams  were  also  suspended  frorn  a  frame  to  be 
swung  back  and  forth  against  the  target.  Nike- 
phoros  Ouranos  recommended  tunneling  above 

all  other  methods  to  collapse  the  wall  (ed.  J. . A. 

de  Foucault,  TM  5  [1973]  295-303).  The  soldíers 
made  hutlike  shelters  (laisai)  from  branches  and 
vines  to  protect  themse!ves  while  undermining  me 
base  of  the  wall.  Most  artillery  and  siege  machiti- 
ery  was  built  in  situ  during  síeges  instead  of  being 
transported.  Engineers  (technitai)  accompanied  the 
besiegers  to  construct  the  necessary  equipment 
(Leo  Diac.  16.1 1—21). 
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lit.  E.W.  Marsden,  Greeh  and  Roman  Artillery,  z  vols. 
(Oxford  1969—71).  M.F.A.  Brok,  “Bombast  odcr  Runstfer- 
iigkeit?  Ammians  Beschreibung  der  balíista  (33.4.163),” 
RhM  ìao  (1977)  331-45-  -£  M- 

ARTISAN.  There  was  no  special  Byz.  term  for 
the  artisan  and,  contrary  to  B.  Malich  {BBA  51 
['9^3]  47~59)>  there  was  no  clear  distinction  be- 
tween  the  artisan  and  the  merchant  .  Of  course, 
there  were  professional  traders  not  involved  in 
production  as  well  as  craftsmen  who  worked  for 
an  employer  (or  a  prearranged  customer)  rather 
than  for  the  market;  but  both  Egyptían  papyri 
and  the  Book  of  the  Eparch  note  various  artisans 
(e.g.,  candlemakers,  soapmakers,  silk  weavers)  who 
sold  their  own  goods.  The  major  branches  of  Byz. 
craf’tsmanship  were  metallurgy;  production  of 
weapons;  manufacture  of  jewelry,  pottery,  and 
glass;  production  of  textiles  and  clothing;  the 
leather  industry;  carpentry  and  masonry;  the 
building  industry;  baking  of  bread;  and  produc- 
tion  of  vegetable  oil  and  other  victuals.  Late  Ro- 
man  texts  present  a  diversified  pattern  of  artisan 
professions  (H.  von  Petrikovits,  ZPapEpìg  43  [1981] 
285—306)  that  presupposes  a  very  consistent  di- 
vision  of  labor,  although  the  list  of  names  is  longer 
than  the  number  of  actual  professions  because 
various  terms  are  used  to  refer  to  the  same  profes- 
sion.  The  terminology  of  the  Book  of  the  Eparch 
seems  to  be  less  varied,  and  probably  only  silk 
production  and  the  leather  industry  reflect  any 
significant  division  of  labor. 

Craftsmanship  was  divided  into  several  catego- 
ries:  state  fabricae  or  ergasleria  basilika  (see  Fac- 
tories,  Imperial),  guilds,  and  craftsmen  outside 
state  or  guild  organizations.  Artisans  were  con- 
centrated  in  towns;  according  to  MJa.  Sjuzjumov 
( VízVrem  11  [1956]  66f),  they  worked  primarily 
in  suburban  areas — a  thesis  that  is  not  supported 
by  archaeological  data.  Monasteries  (for  example, 
the  Stoudios)  had  their  own  workshops  and  monk- 
artisans.  In  praktika,  the  most  frequently  named 
rural  artisans  are  smiths,  tailors,  and  shoemak- 
ers. 

Artisans  appear  more  commonly  in  I.ate  An- 
tique  than  in  Byz.  art.  An  ivory  fragment  at 
Princeton  (Age  of  Spirit.,  no.254)  shows  a  carpenter 
planing  a  board;  masons  lay  up  a  wall  in  a  fresco 
in  the  Via  Latina  catacomb,  Rome  (ibid.,  no.253). 
In  Byz.  their  role  is  as  peripheral  figures  ìn  com- 
positions  honoring  a  htetor,  as  in  the  Vienna 


Diosrorides  (fol.6v;  Weitzmann,  Late  Antique  lll, 
pl.  15),  or  as  illustratitms  to  biblical  scenes  such  as 
the  construction  of  Noah’s  Ark  or  the  tower  of 
Babel  (sec  Genesis). 

lit.  J.-P.  Sodiuì,  “1,’artisanat  urbain  à  Iepoquc  paléo- 
chrétienne,”  Ktema  4  (1979)  71-1  19.  Fikhman,  Egipet  1  1- 
34.  B.  Malich,  “Handwerk  urul  Handwerksvereinigungen 
im  Byzanz  im  Ubergang  zum  Feudalismus,”  Jalirbuch  für 
Wirtschaj hgeschichte  4  (1977)  173-81.  Kazhdan,  Demmja  i 
gorod  190-249.  E.  Kis!inger,  “Gewerbe  irn  späten  Byzanz,” 
ín  Handwerh  und  Sachkultur  im  Spätmitlelalter  (Vienna  1988) 
103-26.  P.  Schrciner,  “Die  Organisation  byzantinischcr 
Kauflcute  und  Handwerker,"  in  Untersuchungen  zu  Handel 
und  Verkehr  der  vot-  und  frühgeschichllìchen  Zeit  in  Mìttel-  und 
Nordeuropa  (Gíittingen  1989)  44-61.  -A.K.,  A.C. 

ARTISTS.  No  precise  equivalent  existed  in  Byz. 
Greek  for  this  generic  modern  term:  practitioners 
of  the  arts  and  crafts  are  variously  referred  to  in 
texts  and  inscrìptions  as  zographos  or  historiographos 
(painter),  maistor,  and  ktistes  used  in  the  sense  of 
an  executant  of  a  commissioned  work  (cf.  kte- 
tor).  No  clearly  defined  social  or  economic 
boundary  separated  art  isans  from  artists,  some 
of  whom  achieved  eminence.  Lazaros  was  a 
member  of  two  diplomatic  missions  to  Rome,  and 
Pantoleon  was  on  equal  terms  with  a  hegoumenos 
oí  the  Constantinopolitan  monastery  of  the  Pana- 
giou.  Some  artists  were  rich  enough  to  act  as 
Metores  themselves.  A  ìoth-C.  goldsmith  named 
Gregory  paid  for  the  construction  of  a  church  at 
Trani;  Michael  Proeleusis  (see  list  below),  an  early 
ì^th-C.  painter,  rebuilt  and  restored  a  monastery 
on  land  that  he  had  rented  near  Halmyros. 

Unlike  ìn  ancient  Rome,  the  practice  of  art  in 
Byz.  was  not  considered  demeaning.  Artists  might 
be  as  lowiy  as  the  “poor  widow  woman”  in  mid- 
6th-C.  Syria  “who  had  been  taught  the  art  of 
drawing  and  used  to  .  .  .  Iabor  at  it  for  her 
necessíties”  (John  of  Ephesus— PO  17.1:15);  at 
the  other  end  of  the  social  scale  its  most  celebrated 
exponent  was  Constantine  VII  Porphyrogen- 
netos.  Icon-painting  was  by  definition  an  accept- 
able  enterprise  for  a  Christian,  on  the  model  oí 
St.  Luke  who  was  supposed  to  have  plied  this 
trade.  Painters  are  frequentiy  described  in  hagio- 
graphic  texts  as  “inspired”  or  “skilled,”  and  many 
painters  are  credited  with  privileged,  supernat- 
ural  aid  that  enabied  them  to  finish  their  com- 
missions.  A  great  master  like  Eulalios  was  cele- 
brated  by  numerous  writers  of  his  time.  Amateurs, 
lay  and  monastic  and  often  of  high  rank,  aspired 
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to  such  talents  (N.  Oilsonomides  in  AAPA  1:45- 

51). 

Artists  were  not  narrowly  specialized,  which  helps 
to  explain  consistencies  in  both  style  and  subject 
rnatter  across  diíferent  rnedia.  While  legal  docu- 
rnents  such  as  the  Codex  Theodosianus  (Cod. 
Theod.  XIII  4.2)  and  the  Book  of  the  Eparch 
distinguish,  for  administrative  purposes,  crafts- 
rneri  by  their  trades,  panel  pairrters  like  Pantolcon 
also  illustrated  books,  and  muralists  produced 
icoris.  At  sites  such  as  the  Chora  in  Constantino- 
ple,  mosaicists  were  probably  also  responsible  for 
the  frescoed  decoration. 

Of  the  training  of  artists  almost  nothing  is  known. 
The  above-mentioned  Syrian  woman  used  to  teach 
pupils  for  a  fee;  there  is  no  later  evidcnce  for 
such  instruction  or  for  art  schools  in  the  narrow 
sensc  of  the  terrn.  As  is  made  clear  in  the  will  of 
the  Cretarr  painter  Angelos  Akotantos  (see  list 
below),  both  skílls  and  ecjuipment,  inciuding 
drawings  ( shiasmata ),  were  transmitted  from  fa- 
ther  to  son.  The  transmission  of  technical  skills 
from  one  generation  to  another  is  already  implied 
in  Constantine  I’s  legislation  of  334  ( Cod.Theod . 
XIII  4.2,  repeatcd  in  the  Codex  JusTiNtANUs — 
Cod.just.  X  66.1).  Parents  also  placed  their  chil- 
dren  as  appreritices.  Orre  must  suppose  some  sort 
ol  on-the-job  training  Iike  that  of  Alimpij,  “given 
by  his  parents  to  study  icon-painting”  and  em- 
ployed  as  an  assistant  to  the  Bvz.  mosaicists  at 
work  in  the  monastery  of  the  Caves  at  Kiev,  Train- 
ìng  would  have  been  particularly  necessary  in 
mosaic,  a  craft  demanding  both  individual  exper- 
tise  and  a  quasi-industrial  organization. 

Painters  on  a  smaller  scale  and  other  craftsmen 
worked  at  home  or,  at  least  in  the  4th-6th  C.,  in 
srnall  ateliers.  A  law  of  the  emperor  Valentinian 
of  the  year  374  (Cod.Theod.  XIII  4.4)  mentions 
painters’  studìos  (pergulae)  and  workshops  in  pub- 
lic  places.  One  such  may  be  the  room  equipped 
with  an  easel  used  by  a  portrait-painter  depicted 
in  the  Vienna  Diosrorides.  Although  it  is  often 
supposed  that  monasteries  maintained  painters’ 
workshops  in  addition  to  their  scriptoria,  there 
is  no  documentary  proof  for  such  a  notion.  Most 
tasks  would  have  been  farrned  out,  by  monks  and 
laymen  alike,  to  professionals. 

In  the  5th  C.  there  is  unequivocal  evidence  that 
painters  worked  directly  from  Iife  (Theodoret 
of  Cyrrhus,  Histoire  des  moines  de  Syrie,  ed. 
P.  Canivet,  A.  I.eroy-Molinghen  [Paris  1979] 


2.248.1 1  —  16).  A  legend  in  the  Life  of  Nikon  ho 
“Metanoeite”  has  it  that  an  artist  could  not  paint 
the  saint’s  likeness  because  he  had  no  model, 
Artists  probably  knew  the  majority  of  the  themes 
they  were  called  upon  to  paint  and  used  tech- 
niques  that  enabled  them  to  work  quickly.  D.C. 
Winfield  (“Painting  Methods”  132O  estimated  that 
fresco  painters  covered  6-7  sq.  m  daily.  The 
tearn  working  with  Theophanes  “the  Greek”  fin- 
ished  painting  the  Annunciation  Church  in  the 
Moscow  Rremlin  in  one  season.  Yet,  while  ern- 
ploying  well-established  formulas  and  perhaps 
model-books,  they  were  not  externally  controlled. 
There  is  110  reason  to  suppose  them  regulatcd  in 
aesthetic  matters  and  almost  as  great  a  variety 
obtains  in  details  of  iconography  as  in  the  areas 
of  style  and  composition.  Conventional  models 
and  schemes  of  decoration  were  modified  to  suit 
the  dimensions  and  layout  of  a  building  and, 
presumably,  the  financial  size  of  a  cornmission. 
Such  factors,  equally  affecting  portable  artifacts, 
determined  the  mode  of  production. 

The  exerci.se  of  an  artist's  taste  is  not  an  iden- 
tifiable  characteristic  of  Byz.  art.  While  artists 
were  not  limited  to  biblical  subjects — both  mon- 
umental  painters  (as  in  the  patriarchal  apartments 
at  Hagia  Sophia,  Constantinople)  and  illumina- 
tors  (as  in  marginal  Psalter  illustration)  “com- 
mented”  on  current  and  recent  events — interven- 
tions  of  this  sort  seern  to  have  lain  in  the  domain 
of  the  patron  rather  than  with  those  hired  to 
execute  his  wishes.  Nonetheless,  major  painters 
could  exercìse  considerable  freedom  in  their  choice 
of  models:  Pantoleon  is  known  to  have  repro- 
duced  a  picture  he  had  just  painted  while,  in  the 
second  half  of  the  i4th  C.,  Gastreas  (see  Iist  below) 
traveled  in  Arkadia  sceking  “ancient  icons”  to 
copy. 

With  the  exception  of  the  team  that  decorated 
the  Menologion  of  Bash.  II,  artists’  “signatures” 
do  not  appear  in  any  numbers  before  the  1  ath  C. 
The  rare  self-portrait  of  the  scribe  and/or  painter 
Theophanes  in  a  MS  of  ca.  1100  coincides  with 
other  individualistic  trends  in  monumental  paint- 
ing  of  the  period.  By  the  i4th  C.,  artists  such  as 
Rallierges  were  legends  in  their  own  time;  oth- 
ers,  Iike  Panselinos,  may  be  no  more  than  leg- 
ends.  Artists’  inscriptions  are  usually  Iaconìc;  where 
longer,  they  constitute  proof  of  literacy. 

Proud  boasts  claiming  the  presence  of  Byz.  art- 
ists  abound  in  I.atin  and  Slavic  literature.  While 
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Byz.  artists  had  long  been  active  abroad — a  dias- 
pora  to  Rome  during  Iconoclasm  is  often  asserted, 
but  Damascus,  Montecassi.no,  and  Dubrovnik 
offer  better-documented  examples — named  indi- 
viduals  are  not  found  before  the  tgth  C.  Rather 
than  venturing  overseas  alone,  artists  seem  to 
have  gone  abroad  in  clusters.  A  succession  of 
Greeks  paínted  churches  in  Macedonia  and  Serbia 
after  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1204;  in  the 
early  i4th  C.  Byz.  wall-painters  were  active  in 
Venice,  Sicily,  Genoa,  and  Russia.  A  second  spate 
returned  or  was  summoned  to  Russia  and  Georgia 
in  the  1370S.  Preserved  monuments  show  that 
they  adapted  themselves  quickly  to  the  local  con- 
cerns  and  requirements  of  their  new  hosts. 

Wall-painters  and  mosaicists  such  as  Eulalios  are 
more  widely  celebrated  in  chronicles  than  illu- 
minators  and  other  craftsmen,  a  fame  reflecting 
quite  literally  the  size  of  their  achievement;  ha- 
giography  more  often  yields  the  names  of  icon- 
painters,  Generally,  artists  appear  in  literature  for 
achievements  other  than  their  artistry.  This  fact, 
the  absence  of  documentation  regarding  patrons’ 
wishes,  and  the  impersonal  nature  of  much  Byz, 
craftsmanship  make  it  hard  to  defìne  artistic  per- 
sonality.  Yet  the  notion  that  art  was  always  an 
anonymous  activity  is  contradicted  by  the  follow- 
ing  selection  of  documented  names.  Many  crafts- 
men,  esp.  painters,  gem-cutters,  and  goldsmiths 
of  the  4th— yth  C.,  are  known  only  by  their  names 
on  funerary  and  other  inscriptions.  They  have 
been  collected  by  Mentzou  (infra)  and  are  not 
included  here, 

[AJetios,  monk,  signed  a  wall-painting  in  the 
Church  of  the  Forty  Martyrs  at  Suve§  (Cap- 
padocia)  in  1216/17  (Jerphanion,  Églises  ru- 
pestres  2.1:156-74). 

Akotantos,  Angelos,  icon-painter  and  prolo- 
psaltes  in  Chandax  1407-13.  His  will  (M.  Ma- 
noussakas,  DChAE 4  2  [1960—61]  146—48)  was 
drawn  up  in  1436  before  he  sailed  for  Con- 
stantinople.  Recently,  several  icons,  signed  by 
or  attributed  to  Akotantos,  have  come  to  light 
(M.  Vasilake-Maurakake,  Thesaurismata  18 
[1981]  290-98;  PLP ,  no.13318;  cf.  13319, 
13320). 

[Anajstasios,  priest  and  painter  of  the  Church 
of  St,  George  at  Apodoulos,  Crete,  ì^th/igth 
C.  (Kalokyris,  Crete  33;  PLP,  no. 90088). 

Andreafs],  sculptor  named  in  an  inscription  on 


the  upper  cornice  of  Hagia  Sophia,  Constan- 
tinople  (unpublished;  notice  courtesy  of  L.E. 

Butler). 

Apokaukos,  Alexios,  painter  on  Crete,  fl.  1402— 
1421,  executor  of  the  will  of  Joseph  Bryen- 
nios  (PLP,  no.1194). 

Apseudes,  Theodore. 

Argyros,  John,  painted  a  series  of  miniatures  of 
the  labors  of  the  months  in  the  typikon  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  F.ugenios,  Trebizond  (a.  1 346) 
(A.  Bryer,  ArchPont  35  [1978]  392f). 

Arsenios,  monk  and  painter  who,  together  with 
his  son  Theophylaktos,  decorated  a  chapel  of 
St.  Michael  in  the  Hasan  Dag  in  the  reign  of 
Constantine  VIII  (?)  (N.  Thierry ,JSav  [  1 968] 
45-61). 

Asbestas,  Gregory. 

Atzemos,  Basil,  also  called  Berges,  ìith-C.  (?) 
painter  who  signed  a  supplication  to  Symeon 
the  Stylite  beside  the  saint’s  image  in  a  Cbi- 
cago  MS,  Univ,  Lib.  947,  fol.i5iv  (Spatha- 
rakis,  Corpus,  no.3ig). 

Bardas,  Ioannitzes,  painter,  second  founder  of 
the  “white  church”  at  Selas  in  Chalkidike,  and 
in  1285,  hieromonk  of  the  Great  Lavra  on 
Mt.  Athos  (PLP,  no.2205). 

Barlaam,  early  i4th-C.  wall-painter  whose  name 
appears,  together  with  the  date  6827  (=1319/ 
20),  over  the  door  of  a  room  in  the  western 
part  of  the  church  at  Graòanica  (P.  Mijovic, 
Studia  slavìco-byzantina  et  mediaeualia  europen- 
sia,  vol.  1  [Sofìa  1989]  1949—54). 

Basilius  pictor. 

Byzagios,  Andronikos,  wall-painter  who  worked 
in  the  chapel  of  St.  George  in  the  Athonite 
monastery  of  St.  Paul,  1423  (PLP,  no.3266). 

Chartoularis  and  Chenaros,  painters  otherwise 
unknown,  associated  with  Eulalios  by  'Fheo- 
dore  Prodromos  (A.  Maiuri,  RZ  23  [1920] 
399)- 

Constantine  and  his  son,  John,  named  in  in- 
scriptions  at  Hagia  Sophia,  Ohrid,  ca.1350 
(G.  Subotic,  Zograf  5  [1974]  44-47;  PLP,  nos. 
8593,  14166). 

Daniel,  painter  of  the  cave  church  of  S.  Biagio 
at  S.  Vito  dei  Normanni  (Apulia),  named  in 
an  inscription  of  1197  (Medea,  Cripte  1:95)- 

Demetrios  of  Monemvasia,  painter  named  in  an 
inscription  of  1095  or  1100  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Demetrios  near  Pourko  on  Kythera  (Ska- 
wran,  Development  162,  no.28). 
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Elpidios,  5th-C.  mosaicist  known  from  an  in- 
scription  in  the  basilica  of  the  Virgin  at  Pa- 
laiopolis  on  Kerkyra  (M.  Guarducci,  Epigrafia 
greca  4  [Rome  1978]  348O. 

Ephraim. 

Eulalios. 

Eugeniros,  Manuel. 

Eustathíos,  wall-painter  named  in  an  inscription 
of  March  1020  in  the  Chapei  of  Sts.  Marina 
e  Cristina  at  Carpignano,  Apulia  (Medea,  Cripte 

1:114)- 

Euticius  (Eutychios)  of  Naissos,  mid-4th-C. 
silversmith.  His  name  appears  on  a  silver  plate 
found  at  Augst  ( Kaúeraugst ,  no.6o). 

Flavius  Nicanus,  early  4th-C.  silversmith  whose 
name  is  inscribcd  on  ingots  found  at  §abac, 
south  of  Sirmium,  and  on  two  plates  from 
Cervenbreg  (Bulgaria)  prepared  for  the  de- 
cennalia  of  Licinius  (F.  Baratte,  JSav  [1975] 
198). 

Gabriel,  monk  and  painter  in  1322,  addressed 
in  a  letter  by  Michael  Gabras  for  whom  he 
painted  an  icon  of  the  Virgin  (PLP,  no.3408). 

Gastreas,  icon-painter  ca.  1329—60  (R.-J.  Loe- 
nertz ,  EEBS  26  [1956]  162;  PLP,  no.3575), 

George  mastora,  stone-carver  ( marmaras )  named 
in  an  inscription  of  1395  in  the  Church  of 
the  Phaneromene  in  the  Mani  (N.B.  Dran- 
dakes,  ArchEph  [1967]  139—41). 

George,  painter  and  monk  who  witnessed  the 
typihon  of  John  I  Tzimiskes  (972);  founder  of 
the  Zographou  monastery  ( Docheiar .  99,  n.  1 ; 
ProL,  no.7.167). 

“Georgius  Grecus,”  painter  mentioned  in  the 
archives  of  Dubrovnik  between  6  Aug.  1377 
and  2  Apr.  1386  (Krekic,  Dubrovnik,  nos.  326, 
373»  384)- 

Gerontios,  wood-carver  of  the  second  quarter 
of  the  5th  C.,  recommended  to  the  sophist 
Isokasios  by  Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus  (ep.38, 
ed.  Y.  Azéma,  1:102.22-103.2). 

“Hemanuel  Grecus,”  painter  who  became  a  cit- 
izen  of  Dubrovnik  on  28  June  1367  (Krekic, 
Dubrovnik,  no.268). 

Isaias,  monk  and  painter,  fl.  1295/6,  acquain- 
tance  of  Melchizedek  Akropolites  and  Ma- 
nuel  Planoudes  (D.  Pallas,  Helleniha  12  [1952] 

94-96). 

Isaias  “the  Greek,”  wall-painter  commíssioned 
on  4  May  1338  to  paint  the  Church  of  the 

Entry  into  Jerusalem  in  Novgorod  ( Novgorod - 


skajaperuaja  ietopis’,  ed.  A.N.  Nasonov  [Moscow- 

Leningrad  1950]  348). 

lveropoulos,  John,  identified  in  a  Greek  inscrip- 
tion  in  the  crypt  at  Petritzos  (Backovo)  as 
the  painter  of  the  upper  and  lower  stories  of 
the  church  (E.  Bakalova,  Backovskata  koslnica 
[Sofia  1977]  133). 

John,  a  monk  and  disciple  of  St.  Symeon  the 
Stylite  the  Younger  who,  according  to  the 
latter’s  vita  (ed.  van  den  Ven,  88f),  even  though 
untrained,  carved  the  columns  and  capitals 
of  a  church  at  Sykeon. 

John,  deacon  and  founder  in  1266  of  the  Mon- 
astery  of  St.  George  at  Struga,  near  Ohrid, 
to  which  he  gave  an  icon  of  the  saint  which 
he  had  painted.  John  supervised  the  decora- 
tion  of  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Manastir 
in  Macedonia  in  1270/1  (Djuric,  Byz.  Fresken 
20-22). 

John,  wall-painter  who  signed  his  name  in  Greek 
in  the  apse  of  the  Church  of  St.  Demetrios  at 
Peó  (V.R.  Petkovic  in  Mél.  Diehi  2:133—36; 
PLP,  no.859i). 

John  of  Athens,  wall-painter  named  in  an  in- 
scripdon  of  1244  in  the  Church  of  the  Trinity 
at  Rranidi,  Argolis,  and,  a  year  later,  in  the 
Church  of  St.  John  Ralybites  at  Psachra,  F.u- 
boea  (S.  Kalopissi-Verti,  Die  Kirche  der  Hagia 
Triada  bei  Kranidi  in  der  Argolis  ( 1244)  [Munich 
1975]  2»  4)- 

Karkinelos,  8th-C.  (?)  silversmith  mentioned  in 
a  fanciful  tale  in  the  Palria  of  Constantinople 

(Parastaseis  100.5—6). 

Lazaros, 

Leontios,  deacon  and  painter  on  Cyprus,  1333. 
Leontios  worked  at  Asinou  and  Lagoudera 
(D.C.  Winfield,  C.  Mango,  DOP  23-24  [1969- 
70]  378E  PLP,  no.  14708). 

Lcontios,  marmoranos  from  AiiUocli,  said  m  ihc 
vita  of  St.  Therla  (ed.  Dagron,  334-37)  to 
have  decorated  the  saint’s  church  with  both 
murals  and  an  opus  sectiie  pavement. 

Libanios  and  Prokopios,  mosaicists  named  in  a 
pavement  in  a  5th-C.  church  at  Heit,  Syria 
(P.  Mouterde,  Syria  6  [1925]  36of,  no.4.1). 

Makarios,  early  ì^th-C.  painter,  named  by 
Manuel  Philes  ( Carmina ,  ed.  Miller,  1:131)  as 
creator  of  an  icon  of  Christ  (PLP,  no.  16249). 

Manasses,  Constantine,  wall-painter,  decorated 
the  Church  of  the  Monastery  of  Paliopanagia, 
near  Sparta,  1304/5  ( PLP ,  no.  16599). 
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Maria,  ì^th—  i5th-C.  painter,  working  in  Geor- 
gia,  who  made  an  image  of'  the  Yirgin  ( PLP , 

no.  16894). 

Marianos,  mosaicist  who,  with  his  son  Aninas, 
worked  at  the  synagogue  of  Beth-Alpha  (C. 
Balmelle,  J.-P.  Darmon  in  AAPA  1:244). 

Mark  (“ego  magister  Marchus  Grecus  pintor  qui 
fui  de  Constantinopoli”)  named  ìn  a  Genoese 
notarial  document  of  9  Feb.  1313. 

Markos,  7th-C.  (?)  sílversmith,  who  prepared  a 
cross  for  the  doux  Neanias  (Papadopoulos- 
Rerameus,  Analeäla  5:50. 

Maximus,  early  4th-C.  yascularius  whose  name 
appears  on  two  silver  ingots  found  near  Phi- 
lippopolis.  F.  Baratte  ( JSav  [1975]  ig8)  sug- 
gested  that  Maxirnus’s  workshop  was  possibly 
responsible  for  six  silver  plates  inscribed  for 
the  decennalia  of  Licinius  and  found  at  the 
same  site. 

Methodios,  monk  and  painter  said  by  Theo- 
phanes  Continuatus  (TheophCont  164.3) to  have 
painted  a  Last  Judgment  that  caused  the  con- 

version  of  Boris  I. 

Michael  (Astrapas)  and  Eutychios. 

Modestos,  painter  in  the  Monastery  of  Magou- 
lion  in  Constantinople,  1265/6  (PLP,  no. 
19202). 

Morphopouios,  Theodore,  painter,  hegoumenos 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  Lawrence  in  Thessa- 
lonike  in  1405/6  (PLP,  no.  19333). 

Moses,  a  monk  and  painter  on  Mt.  Athos  in 
1344.  A  Bogomil,  he  was  anathematized  by  a 
synod  at  Raryes  and  expelled  (PLP,  no.  19926). 

Myron,  1  ìth-C.  painter  addressed  as  a  contem- 
porary  in  a  poem  by  Cühristopher  of  Myti- 
LENE  (ed.  Kurtz,  no.i  12),  possibly  responsible 
for  a  portrait  of  the  ernperor  Michael  IV. 

Naouma,  Kyriakos,  and  Thomas,  mosaicists 
whose  names  are  recorded  in  a  6th-C.  pave- 
ment  at  Mt.  Nebo  (C.  Balmelie,  J.-P.  Darinon 
in  AAPA  1 1238,  n.20). 

Nicholas,  anagnostes  and  painter  in  1290/1  of 
the  Church  of  St.  George  at  Sklavopoula, 
near  Selinos  in  western  Crete  (Kalokyris,  Crete 
31;  PLP,  110.20482). 

Nicholas,  a  painter  and  paroihos  of  the  Great 
Lavra  ca.1300  (Lavra  2,  no.91.122). 

Nicholas  the  droungarios  who,  with  his  brothers, 
according  to  an  inscription  of  1074/5  tn  St. 
Merkourios  on  Kerkyra,  built  and  decorated 
the  church  (P.L.  Vocotopoulos,  CahArch  2 1 
[1971]  152O. 


Nicholas,  who  signed  the  collar  of  St.  Stephen’s 
sticharion  and,  together  with  a  certain  John, 
painted  the  frescoes  of  the  Monastery  of  the 
Holy  Apostles  at  Neromana  in  Aitolia  in  1372/ 
3  (S.K.  Kissas,  EESM  3  [1971-72]  48,  52). 

Nicholas  and  his  spiritual  son  Daniel,  who  in 
941  decorated  a  MS  of  the  homilies  of  Gre- 
gory  of  Nazianzos  (Patm.  gr.  33)  in  Reggio  di 
Calabria  (D.  Mouriki,  N.P.  Sevcenko  in  Pat - 
mos,  Treasures  of  the  Monastery  [Athens  1988] 
280). 

Nikephoros,  mid-ioth-C.  (?)  painter  named  in 
an  inscription  at  Tokah  Kilise,  Göreme  (A.W, 
Epstein,  Tokah  Kilise  [Washington,  D.C.,  1986] 
33L  but  cf.  N.  Thierry  in  Proceedings  of  the 
Second  Intemational  Bytanline  Conference  [Ath- 
ens  1989]  229). 

Niketas,  stone-carver  (marmaras)  named  in  an 
inscription  of  1 075  in  the  Church  of  St.  Theo- 
dore  at  Balaka  and  three  other  churches  ìn 
the  Mani  (N.B.  Drandakes,  Dodone  1  [1972] 
21-24). 

Nikodemos,  painter  and  hieromonk  known  by 
an  inscripdon  of  1310/11  at  the  Monastery  of 
St.  George  at  Karditsa  in  Boeotia  (PLP, 

no.20353). 

Pagomenos,  John,  wall-painter  named  m  in- 
scriptions  of  1313—47  in  eight  churches  in 
the  districts  of  Apokoronos  and  Selinos,  Crete 

(Kalokyris,  Crete  3 1  f;  cf.  PLP,  no.8363). 

Panselinos. 

Pantoleon. 

Paul,  painter  of  the  second  half  of  the  i2th  C. 
who,  according  to  Antony  of  Novgorod  (ed. 
Loparev,  PPSb  51  [1899]  17.3—11)  was  re- 
sponsible  for  the  fresco  of  the  Baptism  of 
Chríst  in  the  baptistery  of  Hagia  Sophia,  Con- 
stantinople. 

Paul  of  Otranto,  painter  named  in  an  epígram 
of  the  first  third  of  the  1 3th  C.  by  Nektarios, 
hegoumenos  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Casole,  Apulia 
(Poeti  bizantini  di  terra  d’Otranto  nel  secolo  XIII , 
ed.  M.  Gigante  [Galatina  1985]  no.  10). 

Pausylypos  of  Thessalonike,  silversmith,  who 
signed  the  Achilles  plate  (Kaiseraugst,  no.63) 
buried  at  Augst  before  353, 

Peter,  early  i3th-C,  painter  whose  name  ap- 
pears  on  two  icons  at  Mt.  Sînai  and  to  whom 
D.  Mouriki  (in  Studenica  et  l'art  bymntin  aulour 
de  i’année  1200,  ed.  V.  Korac  [Belgrade  1988] 
329-47)  attributes  two  other  panels. 

Petrovic  “the  Greek,”  who  painted  the  interior 
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o(  the  Church  of  “the  Holy  Mother  of  God 
at  the  Gate,”  Novgorod,  in  1 196/7  ( Novgorod - 
skaja  peruaja  letopis’,  ed.  A.N.  Nasonov  [Mos- 
cow-Leningrad  1950]  42). 

Pholcas,  Manuel  and  |ohn,  fl.  1436—03.1453, 
wall-painters  who  decorated  three  churches 
in  eastern  Crete  (Th.  Gouma-Peterson,  Gesta 
22  [1983]  159-7°)- 

Phrangopoulos,  Kyriakos,  wall  painter,  fl. 
ca.1300.  His  name  appears  in  a  dedicatory 
ínscription  in  the  apse  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Nicholas  at  Agoriane,  Lakonia  (M.  Emman- 
ouel,  DChAE'  14  [1987-88]  110).  His  con- 
nection,  if  any,  with  the  Phrangopoulos 
family  ís  unknown. 

Proeleusis,  Michael,  painter  mentioned  in  a  deed 
of  1304  ( Chil .,  no.21.8;  G.  Babic,  Zogra/  12 
[  1 9^  1  ]  59-61). 

Riz(z)o  (Ritzos),  family  of  i5th-C.  Cretan  paint- 
ers.  Francesco  Rizzo  is  hrst  mentioned  in  a 
notarial  document  of  13  Feb.  1420,  Nicholas 
Rizzo  in  the  same  year,  and  Andreas  Rizzo  in 
1450  (M.  Cattapan,  Thesaurismata  10  [1973] 
238-82). 

Romulus,  Flavíus,  early-^th-C.  engraver  whose 
name  appears  on  a  sardonys  in  Leningrad 
carved  with  a  scene  of  imperial  investiture 
(Delbrück,  Spätant.  Kaiserport.  211-14). 

Sava,  painter,  signed  in  Slavonic  and  dated  (Dec. 
1209)  frescoes  in  the  drum  of  the  Church  of 
the  Virgin  at  Studenica,  Serbia  (D.  Tasic  in 
M.  Rasanin  et  al.,  Studenìca  [Belgrade  1968] 
7if). 

Sclopulus,  Muscolcus,  goldsmith  of  Chandax 
mentioned  in  deeds  of  1366  and  1377  (Krekic, 
Dubrovnìk,  nos.  256,  266). 

Soelos,  Raioumos,  and  Eiìas,  identified  as  mo- 
saicists  in  an  inscription  of  531  at  Mt.  Nebo 
(M.  Picciriilo,  Lib.ann.  26  [1976]  314O. 

Staurakios  of  Esbous,  and  his  colleague  Eure- 
mios,  floor  mosaicists  named  in  a  pavement 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Stephen  at  Um  er-Rasas 
(Jordan)  in  an  inscription  of  March  756  (M. 
Piccirillo,  Lib.ann.  37  [1987]  180-82). 

Stephen,  icon-painter  of  the  late  i2th  C.,  who 
signed  two  large  icons  at  the  Monastery  of  St. 
Catherine,  Sinai  (Soteriou,  Eìkones,  nos.  74— 
75)- 

Stephen,  son  (?)  of  Therianos,  painted  an  early 
i4th-C.  icon  of  St.  Mark  in  the  Church  of  al- 
Mucallaqa  in  Cairo  (L.-A.  Hunt,  Vana  2  [1987] 

41). 


Theodore,  mid-6th  C,,  formerly  a  äastrensis  (see 
Rastresios)  who  gave  up  his  position  to  be  a 
carpenter,  builder,  and  carver  (John  of  Ephe- 
sus,  tr.  and  ed.  E.W.  Brooks  in  PO  19:200/). 

Theodore,  mid-iith-C.  painter  whose  house  is 
nientioned  among  the  possessions  of  a  mon- 
astery  at  Neokastron  near  Reggio-Calabría 
(A.  CuiIIou,  Le  brébion  de  la  métropole  bymntine 
de  Règion  [Vatìcan  1974]  201.535). 

Theodore,  painter  of  the  1  itli-i2th  C.,  named 
in  an  inscription  on  the  Deesis  in  the  cave 
chapel  of  Hagia  Sophia  on  Rythera  (Skawran, 
Deuelopment  163,  no.30). 

Theoktistos,  i3th-C.  painter  who  made  a  min- 
iature  of  John  Chrysostom  and  wrote  the 
accompanying  verses  ( PLP ,  no.7491). 

Theophanes  “the  Creer.” 

TheophyIaktos,  wall-painter,  who  signed  an  im- 
age  of  Christ  in  the  Chapel  of  Sts.  Marina 
and  Cristina  at  Carpígnano,  Apulia  (Medea, 
Criple  1:115). 

Theorianos,  John,  fresco-  and  possibly  icon- 
painter,  fl.  1346—50.  His  Greek  signature  ap- 
pears  on  the  sword  of  the  Archangel  Michael 
in  the  exonarthex  of  St.  Sophia  at  Ohríd 
(Djuric,  tìyz.  Fresken  g8f). 

Thomas,  761  or  8th  C.,  monk  and  painter  of 
Damascus  known  from  an  entry  in  the  psal- 
ter,  Leningrad,  Pub.  Lib.  gr.  216,  fol.34gv 
(Iskusstvo  Vizantij  2,  no.47g).  A.  Frolow  (BEO 
11  [1945—46]  121-30)  hypothesized  that 
Thomas  w'as  a  mosaicist  who  had  worked  in 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  jerusa- 
lem. 

Tzykandeles,  Manuel,  mid-i4th  C.  scribe,  illu- 
minator  (and  fresco  painter?),  who  decorated 
a  commentary  on  Job,  Paris,  B.N.  gr.  135 
(Bytance  et  la  Erance  médiévale  [Paris  1958] 
no.87). 

Veneris,  Daniel,  who,  with  his  nephew  Michael, 
painted  the  Church  of  Christ  at  Meskla  (Ky- 
donia),  Crete,  in  1303.  In  i3i8Michae!  painted 
the  Church  of  the  Virgin  in  the  province  of 
Rethymnon  (Kalokyris,  Crete  32/;  M.  Catta- 
pan,  Thesaurismata  g  [1972]  203;  cf.  PLP, 
nos.  2601,  5151,  91999). 

lít.  T.  Velmans,  “Aspects  du  conditionnement  de  l’ar- 
tiste  byzantin:  les  commanditaires,  les  modèìes,  les  doc- 
trines,”  in  AAPA  íiiyg-g'j.  V.  Djuric,  A.  Tsitouridou,  Na- 
mentragende  Inschriften  auf  Fresken  und  Mosaiken  auf  der 
Batkunhalbinsel  vom  7.  bis  zum  /j.  Jahrhundert  (Stuttgart 
1986).  Ph.  Piompinos,  Hellenes  hagiographoi  mechri  lo  1821 
(Alhens  1984).  Menlzou,  Symbolat.  -A.C. 
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ARTSRUNI.  See  Arcruni. 

ARTURIDS,  Turkoman  dynasty,  nth-i5th  C. 
Artuk  (’Aproú^)  (died  ca.iogi)  appears  in  1074/5, 
aiding  Michael  VII  against  Roussel  de  Bail- 
leul,  whom  Artuk  captured  and  subsequently 
released  for  ransom.  In  1086  Artuk  became  gov- 
ernor  of  Jerusalem;  his  descendants  succeeded 
him  there  until  expelled  by  the  Fäi  imids  in  1098. 
Thereafter,  the  family  secured  possession  of 
Amida,  Mardin,  Martyropolis,  and  even,  briefly, 
Aleppo.  Artuk’s  son  Sukmân  fought  the  First 
Crusade  at  Antioch;  his  brother  îlghäzl  was  tem- 
porarily  allied  (1115)  with  Roger,  prince  of  An- 
tioch,  but  subsequently  defeated  and  killed  him 
(1 1  ig).  In  1120  ílghäzî’s  cousin  Balak  aided  GhâzI 
against  Constantine  Gabras  of  Trebizond.  Ini- 
tially  rivals  of  Zangî,  the  Artukids  became  follow- 
ers  of  Nür  al-Din  and  joined  his  display  of  force 
against  Manuel  I  in  1 159.  The  dynasty  continued 
to  serve  successive  rulers  of  northern  Syria.  Ar- 
tukid  copper  coins  imitated  early  Byz.  coinage. 
lit.  C.  Cahen,  EI2  1 :66a~67_  -C.M.B. 

ARTZE  (’AprÇe),  trade  settlement  ( homopolis )  near 
Theodosioupolis.  According  to  an  ìith-C.  his- 
torian  (Skyl.  451.28—30)  it  was  rich  and  densely 
populated,  attracting  many  local,  Syrian,  Arme- 
nian,  and  other  merchants.  In  1049  the  Seljuks 
captured  and  burned  the  town.  Skylitzes’  state- 
ment  that  150,000  inhabitants  were  killed  by  the 
flames  and  arrows  is  evidently  an  exaggeration. 


The  name  survived  in  the  Turkish  toponym  for 

Theodosioupolis,  Erze-rum  (Erzurum).  -A.K. 

ASAN  ÇAaápris,  fem.  ’A <raviva),  or  Asen,  Bul- 
garian  royal  dynasty  founded  by  Asen  I  in  1186. 
The  evidence  about  the  Asans’  ethnic  origin  is 
vague;  theories  have  been  advanced  of  the  fami- 
ly’s  Vlach,  Cuman,  or  even  Rus’  origin,  none  of 
which  has  proved  valid.  The  family  produced 
several  Bulgarian  tsars  (up  to  John  III,  r.1279— 
80;  died  as  despotes  before  1302);  Ivan  Alexander 
may  have  been  related  to  the  Asans.  Some  prin- 
cesses  of  the  house  were  married  to  Byz.  emperors 
(Helene  to  Theodore  II,  Reratsa  to  Andronikos 
IV)  or  other  rulers  of  the  region  (Maria  to  Henry 
of  Hainault,  emperor  of  Constantinople).  The 
descendants  of  John  III  and  Irene  Palaiologina 
were  active  at  the  Byz.  court  and  as  generals  and 
governors  in  the  i4th  C.,  but  less  in  the  i5th  C.; 
these  included,  for  example,  Paul  Asan,  governor 
of  Constantinople  (1438—40),  and  Demetrios  Asan, 
governor  of  Corinth  (1444)  and  Nauplion  (1448- 
53).  (See  genealogical  table.) 

lit.  I.  Bozilov,  Famihjala  na  Asenenci  (1186-1460)  (Sofia 
1985)  and  Fr.  résumé  BHR  9  (1981)  nos.  1—2,  135—56.  E. 
Trapp,  "Beiträge  zur  Genealogie  der  Asanen  in  Byzanz,” 
JÖB  25  (1976)  163-77.  ®-  Krekic,  “Comribudon  à  l’étude 
des  Asanès  à  Byzance,”  TM  5  (1973)  347—55-  PLP,  nos. 
'AT2-l5,ì'b-  -A.K. 

ASBESTAS,  GREGORY,  archbishop  of  Syracuse, 
An  ally  of  Patr.  Methodios  I,  Asbestas 
(’Ao-/3eo~râç)  was  deposed  in  853  by  Ignatios, 
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Hís  appeal  to  Pope  Leo  IV  (847—55)  gave  the 
latter  a  pretext  to  intervene  in  the  internal  strug- 
gle  of  the  Byz.  church.  Iri  858  Ignatios  was  de- 
posed  and  Asbestas  consecrated  Photios  as  patri- 
arch;  the  Council  of  861  formally  rehabilitated 
Asbestas  and  his  supporters  while  condemning 
Ignatios.  Asbestas’s  political  leanings  shaped  his 
literary  and  ardstic  activity:  he  wrote  a  vita  of  his 
patron  Methodios  (J.  Gouillard,  Byiantion  3 1  [1961] 
374-80)  and  created  (or  ordered?)  a  series  of 
caricatures  ridiculing  Ignatios;  both  are  lost. 
Asbestas’s  miniatures  are  described  by  Niketas 
David  Pafhlaggn  as  depicting  Ignados  scourged, 
chained,  banished,  and  perhaps  executed,  while 
captions  identified  the  patriarch  as  the  Devil,  the 
Antichrist,  and  Simon  Magus  (PG  105:5400— 
54  ìA).  In  disgrace  during  Ignatíos’s  second  pa- 
triarchate,  Photios  wrote  to  Asbestas,  urging  him 
to  continue  to  erect  churches  with  figural  deco- 
ration  (ep.iiu,  ed.  Westerink,  ì.i^of). 

LIT.  P.  Karlin-Hayter  in  Iconoclasm  141-45. 

-A.C.,  A,K, 

ASCENSION  (àvákT)ipi<;),  feast  of  Jesus’  ascent 
into  heaven  (Lk  24:50—53,  Acts  1 : g — 12),  cele- 
brated  on  the  Thursday  that  comes  40  days  after 
Easter.  Originally  celebrated  together  with  Pen- 
tecost,  the  Ascension  was  first  assigned  its  own 
feastday  in  the  4th  C.,  a  usage  begun  in  the 
environs  of  Antioch  ca.380.  The  evidence  for 
Jerusalem  provided  by  Egeria  remains  problem- 
atic  (P.  Devos,  AB  86  [1968]  87-108),  though  the 
5th-C.  Armenian  lectionary  of  Jerusalem  al- 
ready  puts  Ascension  on  the  40th  day  (A.  Renoux, 
PO  35:720. 

The  Ascensìon  was  one  of  the  dominical  Great 
Feasts;  it  had  a  week-long  afterfeast,  but  no  fore- 
feast.  A  series  of  13  receptions  took  place  in 
Constantinople  on  this  day,  during  which  the  em- 
peror  was  honored  by  the  factions;  he  celebrated 
the  feast  in  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  at  Pege, 
where  he  took  communion  and  dined  (Philotheos, 
Kletor.  213.1  —  10;  De  cer.,  bk.i,  chs.  8,  18). 

Representati on  in  Art,  Initially  shown  in  a  form 
derived  from  imperial  apotheosis  scenes,  with 
Christ  striding  upward  grasping  the  Hand  oe  God 
(Milan  ivory:  Volbach,  Early  Christian  Art,  pl-93), 
the  Ascension  assumed  in  the  6th  C.  the  form 
that  characterized  it  thereafter  (Monza  and  Bob- 
bio  ampui.lae):  Christ,  bearded  and  enthroned  in 
a  Mandori.a  surrounded  by  angels,  rises  over  the 


1 2  Apostles  with  Mary  at  their  center.  The  pres- 
ence  of  Mary,  the  indusion  of  Paul,  and  the  use 
of  12  apostles  rather  than  the  11  disciples  of 
Scripture  are  references  to  the  Church,  showing 
the  Ascension  as  a  major  event  in  its  history.  In 
the  Rabbula  Gospels  (fol.i3v)  elements  from 
Ezekiel’s  prophetic  Vision  are  added  to  underline 
the  scene’s  eschatological  connotations  (cf.  Lk  1:11), 
In  the  gth  C.,  the  Ascension  was  represented  in 
the  domes  of  the  Nea  Ekklesia  (Constantinople) 
and  Hagia  Sophia  (Thessalonike),  a  siluation  so 
apt  in  form  and  in  significance  that  ìt  was  repeated 
in  all  periods.  By  the  1  ìth  C.  (St.  Sophia,  Ohrid), 
the  Ascension  was  also  standard  in  bema  vaults, 
reflecting  its  eucharistic  significance  as  the  apoth- 
eosis  of  Christ’s  sacrìficed  flesh.  The  Ascension 
appears  on  icons,  in  mural  cycles,  in  evange.Ha  and 
Gospel  books  at  Mark  16:19,  anc^  occasionally 
before  Acts  (Codex  Ebnerianus,  foI.23iv). 

lit.  J.  Daniélou,  “Grégoire  de  Nysse  et  l’origìne  de  la 
féte  de  l’Ascension,”  in  Kyriakon:  Festschrift  Johannes  ( htasten , 
voI.  2  (Münster  1970)  663-66.  Talley,  Liturgical  Year  66— 
70.  Grabar,  Martyrìum,  2:185,  ]97>  22 1,  233>  293-  F..T. 
Dewald,  “The  Iconography  of  the  Ascension,”  AJA  19 
(1915)  277-319.  -R.F.T.,  A.W.C. 

ASCETICISM  (äarKTì<Ti<;,  “exercise,  training”),  the 
practice  of  austerity  and  self-discipline;  an  ideal 
for  all  Christians,  but  esp.  associated  with  monks 
and  hermits.  Ashesis  was  sometimes  used  as  a  syn- 
onym  for  monasdc  life;  asheterìon  for  a  monastery 
or  hermitage;  and  ashetes  for  a  monk,  nun  (aske- 
tria ),  or  solitary.  Asceticism  was  a  characteristic  of 
monasticism  from  the  earliest  hermits  in  the 
Egyptian  desert  (e.g.,  Antony  the  Great)  to  the 
hesychasts  and  hellìotai  of’ the  last  centuries  of  Byz. 
All  monks  were  expected  to  follow  an  ascetic 
regime,  but  the  degree  of  severity  varied.  It  was 
practiced  in  a  most  extreme  form  by  hermits, 
enkleistoi,  stylites,  and  holy  fools,  but  a  num- 
ber  of  celebrated  ascedcs  hved  m  cenobitic  rnon- 
asteries.  Although  there  were  some  noted  female 
ascedcs  in  the  earlier  centuries,  rigorous  mortifi- 
cation  of  the  body  was  not  expected  of  t.he  aris- 
tocratic  nuns  of  the  late  Byz.  period  (V.  Laurent, 
REB  8  [1950]  78^).  The  chief  forms  of  this  disci- 
pline  were  celibacy,  fasting,  standing  vigils,  and 
sleeping  on  the  floor;  ascetics  went  barefoot,  wore 
only  a  single  tunic,  even  in  bitter  cold,  mortífied 
the  flesh  with  hair  shìrts  or  chains  and  fetters, 
prayed  continuously,  and  often  lived  in  isolation. 
Basil  the  Great  urged  moderation  so  that  monks 
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would  not,  bccome  arrogant  on  account  of  their 
ascetic  achievements.  He  stressed,  rather,  obedi- 
ence  to  the  hegoumenos ,  requiring  that  a  monk 
receive  permission  from  his  superior  before  em- 
barkíng  ori  an  extraordinary  fast. 

An  ascetic  monk  sought  to  gain  control  over  his 
body  and  attain  apatheia  or  impassibility.  Through 
such  rigor  a  monk  might  be  granted  miraculous 
or  prophetic  powers;  an  ascetic  way  of  life  became 
a  prerequisite  for  sanctity,  replacing  the  martyr- 
dom  of  the  early  Christian  period.  In  the  1 2th  C. 
some  intellectuals  criticized  or  even  ridiculed  ex- 
cessive  asceticism;  Eustathios  of  Thessalonike  sug- 
gested  that  one  etynrology  for  ascetidsm  was  askos, 
“wineskin,”  and  the  vita  of  Cyril  Phileotes  by 
Nicholas  Kataskepenos  rejected  the  immoderate 
practice  of  asceticism  (A.  Kazhdan,  GOrThR  30 
[1985]  482-86). 

LIT.  M.  Vi!ler,  K.  Rahner,  Aszese  und  Mystik  in  der  Väterzeit 
(Freiburg  ím  Breisgau  1939).  K.S.  Frank,  Ashese  und  Möndi 
tum  in  der  aiten  Kirche  (Darmstadt  1975).  J.  Hirschberger, 
Seele  und  Leib  in  der  Spätantihe  (Wiesbaden  1969).  P.R.L. 

Brown,  The  Body  and  Society  (New  York  1989).  -A.M.T. 

ASEKRETIS  (à<rr)Kpf\Ti<;,  an  invariable  form,  from 
Lat.  a  secretis),  in  full  "asehretis  of  the  court,”  im- 
perial  secretary.  The  term  seems  to  have  ap- 
peared  in  the  6th  C.;  Prokopios  found  it  necessary 
to  explain  its  meaning  (SH  14.4;  Wars  2.7.15). 
Many  scholars  believe  that  the  term  orìginated  in 
the  4th  C.,  since  Beronikianos,  an  agens  in  rebus, 
is  called  asekretis  in  the  acts  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon;  this  term  only  appears,  however,  in 
the  6th-C.  translation  of  Yigilius  (A.  Kraus,  /?£/ 
55  [4960]  45).  The  asehretis  replaced  the  refer- 
endarii  and  formed  the  upper  echelon  of  impe- 
rial  secretaries  positioned  higher  than  imperial 
notaries.  Some  asehretis  were  officials  of  the  prae- 
torian  prefect.  The  seals  of  asehretis  are  known 
from  the  6th/7th  C.  (Laurent,  Corpus  2,  nos.  9— 
13).  The  offìces  of  the  asekretis  were  located  in  the 
Kathisma  of  the  Hippodrome  (Guilland,  Topo- 
graphie  1:185).  At  Third  Councii  of  Constan- 
tinople  (680-81),  a  functionary  called  asehretis  held 
the  tìtle  of  gloriosus,  suggesting  that  he  was 
probably  head  of  the  college  of  asehretís — the  of- 
fice  later  known  as  protaserretis.  Asekretis  dis- 
appear  from  the  sources  after  the  i2th  C.,  the 
term  being  replaced  by  grammatiros. 

lit.  Dölger-Karayannopulos,  Urhundenlehre  59-65. 

-A.K. 


ASEN  I  (’Ao-ár),  otherwise  called  Belgun  (S. 
Mladenov,  Spisanie  na  BAN  45  [1933]  49—66),  co- 
founder  (with  his  older  brother  Peter  of  Bul- 
garia)  of  the  Second  Bulgarian  Empire;  died 
Türnovo  1196.  Both  his  names  are  Turkic;  his 
ethnic  affiliation  has  been  much  discussed.  Byz. 
and  Crusader  sources  call  the  brothers  Vlachs, 
but  Bulgarian,  Cuman,  and  Rus’  origins  have 
been  suggested  (N.S.  Tanaçoca,  Renista  de  istorie 
34  [1981]  1297-1312).  As  G.  Litavrin  (VizVrem  41 
[1980]  102)  declares,  the  brothers  were  closely 
connected  with  local  elements  in  Paristrion.  When, 
ca.  1185-86,  according  to  Niketas  Choniates,  Pe- 
ter  and  Asen  requested  entry  into  Byz.  military 
service  and  a  vil!age  as  reward,  they  were  refused. 
Exploiting  discontent  over  taxation,  they  raísed  a 
rebellion.  Isaac  II  (ca.1187)  drove  them  beyond 
the  Danube,  where  Asen  recruited  Cumans.  With 
their  aid,  the  brothers  reoccupîed  Bulgaria  and 
ravaged  Thessaly;  in  1190  they  severely  defeated 
Isaac.  When  (ca.  1 192/3)  Peter  allied  himself  with 
the  Byz.,  Asen  became  the  leader  of  the  new  state. 
He  conquered  Sofia,  Melnik,  and  other  strong- 
holds.  After  a  victory  at  Serres  in  1 196,  Asen  was 
murdered  by  Ivanko. 

lit.  Zlatarskî,  Ist.  2:410—83,  3:59-108.  Ph.  Malingoudis, 
“Die  Nachrichten  des  Niketas  Choniates  über  die  Entsteh- 
ung  der  zweiten  bulgarischen  Staates,”  Bymntina  10  (1980) 
73-88.  Wolff,  Latin  Empire,  pt.IIl  ( 1 949),  180—84.  I.  Bof- 
i!ov,  Familijata  na  Aseneuci  (1186-1460):  Genealogija  i  pro- 
sopografija  (Sofia  1985).  Â.K. 

ASHLAR,  cut  stone  masonry.  Used  throughout 
the  Byz.  period,  ashlar  was  esp.  characteristic  of 
the  architecture  of  Syria-Palestine,  much  of  Asia 
Minor,  Armenia,  and  Georgia.  In  Constantinople, 
this  type  of  masonry  was  used  particularly  for 
foundations  and  piers  that  carried  heavy  loads, 
such  as  those  supporting  the  dome  of  Hagia  So- 
phia.  Bands  of  ashlar  alternate  with  bands  of 
brick  in  the  city  walls  of  Constantinople,  a  tech- 
nique  found  occasionally  in  later  buildings  such 
as  the  parekklesion  of  the  Chora  monastery.  In 
cloisonné  technique  (see  Brickwork  Techniques 
and  Patterns),  individual  ashlar  blocks  are  framed 
with  bricks  on  all  four  sides. 

lit.  J.B.  Ward-Perkins  in  Great  Palace,  md  Report  52- 
104.  E.  Reusche,  “Polychromes  Sichtmauerwerk  byzantin- 
ischer  und  von  Byzanz  beeinflusster  Bauten  Südosteuro- 
pas”  (Ph.D.  diss.,  Univ.  of  Cologne,  1971)  7-64.  -M.J. 

ASHMUNEIN.  See  Hermopolis  Magna. 
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ASHOT.  See  ASot. 


ASIA  MINOR,  or  Anatolia,  the  peninsula  that 
forms  the  westernmost  extension  of  Asia.  It 
stretches  from  the  Aegean  to  the  Euphrates  River 
and  Antitaurus  Mountains,  a  maximum  distance 
of  about  1 ,200  km,  and  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Mediterranean,  about  600  km.  Its  topography  is 
determíned  by  its  mountain  ranges.  In  the  east 
they  rise  in  sheer  peaks.  In  the  center  they  occupy 
the  north  and  south  regions  of  the  peninsula, 
surrounding  the  relatively  arid  central  plateau, 
and  ín  the  west  break  up  into  parallel  chains 
separated  by  the  broad  and  fertile  plains  of  the 
Aegean  region.  The  configuratíon  of  mountains 
and  plains  has  influenced  patterns  of  settlement 
and  communication.  Wealth  and  population  have 
historically  been  concentrated  in  the  western  coastal 
plains,  which  support  extensive  agriculture  of  the 
Mediterranean  type  and  are  well  connected  by 
natural  land  routes  that  also  lead  into  the  inte- 
rior;  the  region  has  many  good  harbors. 

The  broken  country  between  the  Aegean  and 
the  plateau  contained  many  sites  strategically  lo- 
cated  on  roads,  while  habitation  on  the  plateau 
was  scattered  along  the  routes  that  followed  the 
edges  of  the  central  steppe.  The  adjacent  parts  of 
Cappadocia  contained  several  populous  valleys, 
but  settlement  diminished  in  the  mountainous 
country  to  the  east,  where  arable  land  is  confined 
to  narrow  and  often  isolated  valleys.  The  rela- 
tively  unpopulated  mountainous  regions,  which 
occupy  much  of  the  country,  were  valuable  for 
their  pastures  and  mineral  deposits,  as  well  as  for 
defense  of  the  routes  that  passed  through  them. 

Asia  Minor  prospered  in  late  antiquity,  when  it 
was  divided  into  two  dioceses  and  24  provinces. 
Urban  life  fiourished  in  the  coastal  regions  and 
along  the  roads  leading  to  the  frontier;  villages 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  long  period  of  peace. 
The  population  was  largely  Christian  by  the  qth 
C.  and  thoroughly  hellenized  by  the  6th  C.  Asia 
Minor  was,  however,  the  home  of  numerous  her- 
esies.  Peace  was  rarely  interrupted:  the  revo!ts  of 
Proropios  and  Tribigild  in  the  4th  C.,  like  the 
irruptions  of  the  Huns  in  the  5th-6th  C.,  passed 
rapidly;  the  revolts  of  Isaurians  ín  the  5th  C. 
were  a  more  persistent  source  of  trouble.  The 
reign  of  Jusdnian  I  brought  extensive  construc- 
don  of  buildings  and  roads,  but  the  financial  de- 


mands  of  his  wars  drained  local  resources.  Large 

areas,  from  Pisidia  to  Pontos,  were  affiicted  by 
endemic  brigandage  and  revolt,  provoking  ad- 
ministrative  reforms  whose  failure  was  usually 
due  to  corruption.  The  plague  of  542  reduced 
the  population,  but  some  cities  and  the  southern 
coastal  region  continued  to  prosper. 

The  7th  C.  brought  fundamental  change  ag- 
gravated  by  Persian  attacks  that  devastated  the 
country,  provoking  the  ruin  of  the  network  of 
cities  upon  which  social  and  economic  life  had 
been  based  (C.Foss,  EHR  90  [1975]  721-47).  The 
Persians  were  immediately  followed  by  the  Arabs, 
who  failed  to  achieve  any  permanent  conquest  of 
the  peninsula  but,  through  their  incessant  attacks 
over  two  centuries,  precluded  any  possibility  of 
recovery.  The  loss  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt 
to  the  Arabs  meant  that  Asia  Minor  became  the 
heartland  of  the  medieval  empire  and  its  main 
bulwark  against  threats  from  the  east.  In  order  to 
survive,  therefore,  it  received  an  extensive  net- 
work  of  fortifications  and  its  administration 
was  militarized  in  the  system  of  themes.  Arab 
raids  nevertheless  struck  through  the  country, 
culminating  in  the  sieges  of  Constantinople  from 
674  to  678  and  716/17  and  tne  capture  of  Amo- 
rion  in  838. 

During  the  8th  C.,  Asia  Minor  was  a  center  of 
Iconoclasm  and  became  ethnically  diverse  as  Slavs 
were  brought  in  to  settle  regions  devastated  by 
the  Arabs  or  recurrence  of  the  plague.  At  this 
time,  the  army  dominated  the  country;  in  the  9th 
C.,  the  themes  of  Asia  Minor  had  a  total  force  of 
about  70,000.  Strategoì  and  their  subordinates  ruled 
provinces  and  cities;  cities  were  often  under  the 
joint  administration  of  a  slrategos  and  a  bishop. 
Most  large  ancient  cities  had  disappeared,  re- 
placed  by  smaller  fortified  towns  and  castles; 
eventually,  new  cities  rose  to  prominence  on  ac- 
count  of  their  strategic  locations.  Most  of  the 
population  lived  in  villages,  with  a  tortress  ior 
refuge  nearby.  Some  commerce  still  continued, 
esp.  to  serve  the  need  of  capital  and  army;  re- 
gional  fairs,  often  celebrated  on  the  feast  day  of 
a  saint,  provided  local  stimulus. 

Byz.  moved  on  the  offensive  in  the  mid-gth  C., 
gradually  pushing  back  the  frontier  and  establish- 
ing  a  peace  and  security  that  prevailed  to  the  mid- 
nth  C.  Expansion  eastward  brought  significant 
ethnic  and  economic  change  as  immigrants  from 
Syria  and  Armenia  settled  previously  desolate  re- 
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gions  and  as  magnates,  whose  families  played  an 
ever-increasing  role  in  politics,  took  over  exten- 
sive  tracts  of  land.  Civil  wars  precipitated  by  their 
rivalries  caused  widespread  disturbance  in  the  late 
ìoth  C. 

The  Turks,  whose  raids  began  striking  into 
Anatolia  in  the  mid-nth  C.,  brought  the  next 
fundamental  change,  in  which  the  region,  previ- 
ously  united,  was  divided  between  two  or  more 
powers.  After  the  battle  of  Mantzikert  in  1071, 
the  Byz.  permanently  lost  control  of  the  east  and 
center;  thereafter  they  were  precariously  confined 
to  the  coastal  region,  where  their  posidon  was 
seriously  threatened  by  the  Seljuk  Turks.  Al- 
though  the  First  Crusade  pushed  the  Turks  back 
onto  the  plateau  and  allowed  Alexios  I  to  mark 
further  gains,  no  part  of  the  country  was  free 
from  attack  during  his  reign.  john  II  frequently 
fought  in  Asia  Minor,  consolidating  Byz.  control 
by  building  strategic  fortresses  and  establishing  a 
foothold  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau.  Under  Man- 
uel  I,  who  restored  security  to  many  regions,  the 
frontier  was  threatened  by  the  immigration  of 
Turkoman  nomads.  In  an  effort  to  solve  the 
problem  by  striking  directly  at  the  Seljuks,  Manuel 
met  disaster  at  Myriorephalon  in  1176.  ln  the 
iiBos  and  gos,  major  frontier  forts  fell  and  the 
Turks  advanced  westward,  helped  by  the  troubles 
attendant  upon  the  Fourth  Crusade. 

After  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1204  the 
Laskarids  of  the  empire  of  Nicaea  established  an 
equilibrìum  with  the  Seljuks  and  secured  their 
territories  (the  Aegean  region  and  Bithynia)  by 
extensive  fortification.  The  prosperity  they  brought 
is  reflected  in  their  restoration  of  towns  and  foun- 
dation  of  monasteries,  The  Byz.  recapture  of  Con- 
stantinople  in  1261  was  a  disaster  for  Asia  Minor: 
imperial  attention  shìfted  to  the  west  and  frontier 
defenses  were  negiected  just  as  the  weakening  of 
the  Seljuk  state  before  Mongol  attack  left  the 
Turkomans  free  to  move  westward.  The  Byz. 
position  in  Asia  Minor  crumbled  rapidly;  the 
southwestern  coastai  region  was  lost  by  1270,  the 
Meander  valley  by  1 284,  and  most  of  the  interior 
by  the  end  of  the  century.  In  1300  Byz.  controlled 
only  the  northwestern  coasts  and  a  few  fortresses 
that  were  islands  surrounded  by  the  Turkomans, 
who  by  now  were  establishing  their  own  indepen- 
dent  principalities  of  Aydin,  Menteshe,  Saruhan, 
and  Rarasi.  Despite  major  campaigns,  the  Ae- 
gean  region  was  lost  by  1315,  and  Bithynia  fell  to 


the  Ottomans  by  1337.  Subsequently,  Byz.  main- 
tained  only  a  few  ports  until  1360,  and  afterward 
only  the  virtually  independent  enciave  of  Phila- 
delphia,  whose  fall  in  1390  marked  the  end  of 
Byz.  Asia  Minor. 

ut.  Vryonis,  Decline  1—68.  Hendy,  Economy  21-154.  Foss, 
"Twenty  (aties.”  -C.F. 

ASIDENOS,  SABAS,  sometimes  Sabbas,  local  ruler 
in  Anatolia  (fl.  1204- 14).  Of  unknown  origin,  Asi- 
denos  (’A o-tôpróç)  assumed  power  at  Sampson 
(ancient  Priene)  and  the  lower  Meander  River 
valley  when  the  Fourth  Crusade  conquered  Con- 
stantinople.  Possibly  as  early  as  1 205  his  territory 
was  added  to  the  Nicene  state  by  Theodore  I 
Lasraris.  He  remained  locally  powerful,  and  in 
1 2 14  Theodore  addressed  him  as  sympentheros  (rel- 
ative-in-law)  and  sebasiorrator  (N.  Wilson,  J. 
Darrouzès,  REB  26  [1968]  14O. 

lit.  P.  Orgels,  “Sabas  Asidénos  dynaste  de  Sampsôn,” 
Bymntion  10  (1935)  67—80.  Sawides,  Byz.  in  the  Near  East 
60.  ' '  -C.M.R. 

ASINOU,  located  in  the  foothills  of  the  Troodos 
mountains,  Cyprus,  site  of  the  Church  of  the 
Panagia  Phorbiotissa,  founded  1 105/6,  according 
to  dedicatory  inscriptions  by  Nikephoros  the  ma- 
gistros  (died  1115).  This  small,  single-naved  church 
of  three  barrel-vaulted  bays  is  built  of  mortared 
rubble.  The  plastered  exterior  was  incised  in  im- 
itation  of  ashlar  and  painted  with  red  zigzags. 
The  laterally  apsed  narthex,  partly  of  ashlar,  was 
added  later  in  the  1 2th  C.  Scenes  from  the  Passion 
in  the  west  end  of  the  nave  are  well  preserved; 
Christ’s  Infancy  cycle  and  the  donor’s  portrait  in 
the  central  bay  were  repainted  in  the  post-Byz. 
period.  The  votive  images  in  the  narthex  date 
from  the  end  of  the  1 2th  C.  and  later.  The  style 
of  the  paintings  of  the  first  phase  of  decoration 
ìs  related  to  the  more  refined  frescoes  uf  the 
parehftlesion  of  Hagios  Chrysostomos  near  Kout- 
sovendis,  donated  by  Eumathios  Philorales. 
Paintings  by  the  Asinou  workshop  are  also  found 
in  Panagia  Theotokos  at  Trikomo,  Sts.  Ioakeim 
and  Anna  at  Raliana,  and  the  Panagia  Amasgou 
at  Monagri.  Also  associated  stylistically  with  the 
frescoes  at  Asinou  are  several  icons  at  the  mon- 
astery  of  St.  Catherine  at  Sinai  (K.  Weit/mann 
in  Studies  in  Memory  ofD.T.  Rice  [Edinburgh  1975] 
47-63)- 
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lit.  A.Sacopoulo,  Asinou  en  1106,  et  $a  contribution  à 
l'iconographie  (Brussels  1966),  D.  Winficld,  F..J.W.  Hawkins, 
“The  Church  of  Our  I.ady  at  Asínou,  Cyprus,”  DOP  21 
(1967)  261-66.  D.  W'ínfield,  “Hagios  Chrysostomos,  Tri- 
komo,  Asinou:  Byzantine  Painters  at  Work,"  Praktika  tou 
protou  diethnous  Kyprologikou  synedriou,  Leukosia,  1969  (Nic- 
osia  1972)  285-91.  -A.J.W. 

A§IQPA§AZADE,  great-grandson  of'the  poet  A§iq 
Pasha  (died  1333),  dervish,  ghazi  warrior,  and 
author  of  a  Tevarih-ì  al-i  Osman,  a  history  of  the 
Ottoman  dynasty  from  its  origins  to  1485;  born 
in  Elvan  Çelebi  (near  Ainasya)  1400,  died  Istan- 
bul?  after  1484.  A§iqpa§azade’s  Tevarih  is  a  fun- 
damental  source  for  early  Ottoman  history.  For 
events  prior  to  14110,  A§iqpa§azade  depended 
chiefly  on  a  collection  of  stories  and  legends  about 
the  Osmanogullari  (now  lost,  but  used  in  the  ear- 
liest  anonymous  Tevarih-i  al-i  Osman,  and  Uruc 
Beg),  and  materials  derived  from  Yahçi  Fakih. 
The  subsequent  account  embodies  more  of 
A§iqpa§azade’s  experiences  and  research  among 
contemporaries.  Intending  his  work  for  a  wide 
audience,  A§iqpa§azade  wrote  in  simple  and  lively 
Turkish.  In  form  his  Tevarih  vari.es  from  straight- 
forward  narrative  to  poetry  to  extended  dialogue. 

Throughout  his  work  A§iqpa§azade  treats  Byz. 
themes  as  an  aspect  of  the  wider  Ottoman  struggle 
with  the  unbelievers.  His  information  about  Con- 
stantinople,  and  even  major  Byz.  figures  and  events, 
tends  to  be  generalized. 

ed.  Die  Aitosmanische  Chronik  des  Asikpasazâde,  ed,  F.  Gíese 
(Leipzig  1929).  Vcrm  HirteraeÜ  zur  lìohen  Pforte,  partial  Germ. 
tr.  R.F.  Rreutel  (Graz  1959). 

lit.  Bombaci,  Le.it.  turca  347-51.  V.  Ménage,  “The  Be- 
ginnings  of  Ottoman  Historiography,”  in  Lewis-Holt,  His- 
torians  1 74 f.  H.  ínalcik,  “The  Rise  of  Ottotnan  Historiog- 
raphy,"  in  ibid.  152-59.  -S.W.R. 

ASICALON  (’Ao-R-áAtói'),  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Palesdne,  was  one  of  the  most  significant  cities  of 
the  region,  according  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
(Amm.Marc.  14.8.11).  The  Madaba  mosaic  map 
shows  the  city  plan,  but  no  relígious  buildings; 
the  remains  of  a  7th/8th-C.  church,  fragments  of 
a  synagogue,  and  the  city  wall  are  known,  how- 
ever,  as  well  as  a  late  6th-C.  mosaic.  Pilgrims  were 
attracted  to  Askalon  by  remarkable  wells  allegedly 
dug  by  Abraham  and  by  the  tomb  of  Kosmas  and 
Damianos.  One  of  the  last  Palestinian  citíes  to  fall 
to  the  Arabs  (in  640),  Askalon  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Fädmids  after  the  Seljuk  occupation 


of  Palestine.  In  1099  the  Crusaders  won  a  battle 
over  the  Egyptians  at  Askalon  but  were  unable  to 
take  the  city  undl  22  Aug.  1 153.  Although  Saladin 
took  Askalon  briefly  in  1187,  the  Crusaders  re- 
gained  control  from  1191  to  1247. 

lit.  R.  Hartmann,  B.  Lewís,  E!2  1:710!.  Wilkmson,  Piì- 
grims  150.  Ovadíah,  Corpus  2if.  EAEHL  1:121-24,  129. 

-G.V.,  A.R.,  Z.U.M. 

ASHJDAS,  THEODORE,  theologian;  died  Con- 
stantinople,  Jan.  588.  Askidas  (’Acr/«ôâç)  was  he- 
goumenos  of  the  New  Lavra  in  Palesdne  and  from 
537  onward  metropolitan  of  Caesarea  in  Cappa- 
docia.  A  supporter  of  the  tenets  of  Origen,  As- 
kidas  belonged  to  the  sect  of  so-called  Isochristoi 
who  taught  that  in  the  final  apokatastasis  (restora- 
tion)  the  faithful  will  attain  a  complete  union  with 
Christ.  He  was  also  suspected  of  supporting  Mon- 
ophysitism.  In  543,  however,  he  was  forced  to 
sign  a  condemnation  of  Origen;  he  also  signed  a 
condemnation  of  the  Three  Chapters.  Pope  Vi- 
gilius  anathematized  him  in  551,  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing  year  Askidas  made  peace  with  the  pope. 
Of  his  works  only  a  fragment  is  preserved  (in 
Eyagrios  Scholastiros). 

lit.  Beck,  Kirche  384.  G.  I.adosci.  DPAC  2:3376. 

— A.K. 

ASRLEPIOS,  regarded  as  the  son  of  Apollo;  the 

major  god  of  healing  in  ancient  Greece.  His  cult 
was  widespread  in  the  Greek-speaking  world;  of 
his  numerous  healing  shrines  the  most  famous 
were  Epidaurus  and  Cos  in  Hellenisdc  times  and 
Pergamon  under  the  Roman  Empíre.  Christianity 
adopted  a  belligerent  stance  toward  Asklepios  and 
deliberately  promoted  the  figure  of  Christ  the 
Physician  in  opposition  to  AskIepios  the  Savior; 
some  temples  of  Asklepios  (e.g.,  at  Epidaurus  and 
Athens)  were  converted  to  Christian  use.  In  the 
4th  C.  Julian  the  Apostate  strongly  supported  the 
cult  of  Asklepios  and  attempted  to  place  it  at  the 
center  of  paganism.  Well  into  the  5th  C.  the  god 
was  actively  worshiped  by  individual  Neoplaton- 
ists  such  as  Prorlos,  who  believed  that  as  a  young 
man  he  had  been  healed  by  Asklepios  (Marinos, 
Vita  Procli  in  I  Manuali,  tr.  C.  Faraggiana  di  Sar- 
zana  [Milan  1985]  3 1 4f )-  Thereafter,  when  the 
name  of  Asklepios  had  practically  been  forgotten, 
the  influence  of  his  cult  lived  on  in  those  Christian 
shrines  where  incubation  was  practiced.  Miracle 
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accounts  such  as  those  of  Sts.  Kosmas  and  Dam- 
ianos,  Kyros  and  John,  and  Artemios  ail  give 
evidence  of  elements  that  could  be  called  “Asclep- 
ian.”  The  name  asklepìadai continued  to  be  applied 
to  Byz.  physicians. 

ut.  E.R.  Dodds,  The  Greeks  and  the  írrational  (Berlceley 
1951)  1 10-16.  P.  Athanassiadi-Fowden,  Julian  and  Hellen 
ism  (Òxford  1981)  166-68.  T.  Gregory,  “The  Survival  of 
Paganism  in  Christian  Greece,”  AJPh  107  (1986)  229-42. 

-J.D. 

ASMATIRE  AROLOUTHIA  {ÙKokov6ia  çto-fjta- 
tlkt),  lit.  “sung  office”),  the  cathedral  hours  of 
the  rite  of  Constantinople,  found  in  fully  devel- 
oped  and  unadulterated  form  in  8th— I2th-C.  MSS 
of  the  euchologion  (Arranz,  “Asmatikos  Hes- 
perinos”  iog-16).  The  rite  was  at  first  distinct 
from,  but  gradually  mingled  with  and  was  ulti- 
mately  replaced  by,  that  of  the  monasteries  of 
Constantinople  (see  Sabaitic  Typira).  In  Thes- 
saIonike,  the  asmatike  aholouthia  was  still  in  use  as 
late  as  the  i5th  C.  (Symeon  of  Thessalonike,  PG 
155;553d>  624D-625B). 

According  to  the  Typiron  of  the  Great 
Church,  which  contains  the  rules  for  the  asmatihe 
ahoiouthia ,  the  office  comprised  only  the  hours  of 
orthros  and  vespers,  with  the  occasional  addi- 
tion  of  a  pannychis  or  a  paramone  (see  Vigil),  and 
a  combined  terce-sext  in  Lent.  But  MSS  of  the 
euchologion  include  the  Little  Hours  as  well. 

The  asmatihe  akolouthia  had  no  separate  book  of 
hours — the  horologion  being  originally  a  Pales- 
dnian  monastic  book — but  was  celebrated  from 
the  euchologion  (for  prayers  and  diakonika),  the 
antiphonarion  or  Constantinople  psalter  (for 
psalmody  and  refrains),  and  the  prophetologion 
(for  Old  Testament  lections).  Despite  its  name, 
this  office  had  very  little  hymnody. 

Lir.  Taft,  “Bibl.  of  Hours”  358-70.  -R.F.T. 

ASMATIRON  (ào-p.arocóp),  a  music  book  con- 
taining  the  special  chants  and  refrains  for  the 
liturgy  and  the  hours,  sung  by  the  small  group 
of  psaltai  (singers)  at  Hagia  Sophia  in  Constanti- 
nople.  Its  repertory  is  set  in  a  moderately  ornate 
style.  Eleven  Greek  and  three  Slavic  Asmatiha  sur- 
vive;  each  varies  and  none  dates  from  before  the 
i2th  C.,  but  there  are  substantial  reasons  for 
supposing  that  the  Asmatihon  was  first  compiled  at 
Constantinople  during  the  1  ith  C.  or  perhaps 


earlier.  Nine  of  the  MSS  belonged  to  southern 
Italian  religious  houses  of  the  Greek  rite;  the 
musical  tradition  they  have  adopted  dates  from 
1225  at  the  latest.  The  remaining  two  Byz.  MSS 
represent  different,  though  not  wholly  dissimiìar, 
melodic  traditions.  (For  the  solo  items,  see  Psal- 
tikon.) 

lit.  K.  Levy,  “A  Hymn  for  Thursday  in  Holy  \Veek,” 
Journal  of  the  Ámerican  Musirological  Society  16  (1963)  131  — 
54.  Conomos,  Communion  52—66.  -D.F-C. 

ASOLIR  (“singer”)  or  Stephen  (Step'anos)  of 
Tarön,  Armenian  historian.  Nothing  is  known  of 
the  life  of  Stephen,  save  that  he  came  from  the 
province  of  Tarön  and  was  appointed  by  the 
katholikos  Sargis  (992-1019)  to  supervise  monas- 
teries  and  churches.  Sargis  also  commissioned 
Asolik  to  write  a  Universal  History  at  the  beginning 
of  the  iith  C.  Although  book  1  contains  lists  of 
biblical  kings  and  rulers  of  ancient  empires,  and 
book  2  names  Sasanian,  Muslim,  and  Byz.  rulers 
(down  to  Basil  I),  AsoIik’s  interest  is  primarily 
Armenia,  esp.  religious  matters  and  Byz.-Armenian 
relations.  Book  3  is  thus  a  valuable  source  for  the 
ìoth-C.  Byz.  eastward  expansion  (from  the  estab- 
lishment  of  the  Bagratid  dynasty  in  885  until 
1003). 

ED.  Patmut'ium  tiezerakan,  ed.  S.  Malxasean  (St.  Peters- 
burg  1885).  Fr.  tr. — books  1-2,  E.  Dulaurier,  Etienne  Açogh'ig 

de  Daron  (Paris  1883);  book  3,  F.  Macler,  Etienne  Asotih  de 
Taron  (Paris  1917). 

lit,  M.  de  Durand,  “Citations  patristiques  chez  Etienne 
de  Taron,”  in  Armeniaca:  Mélanges  d’études  arméniennes  (Ven- 

ìce  1969)  116-24.  -R.T, 

ASOMATOS  (àcráiTiaroç),  incorporeal,  term 
characterizing  the  intelligible  world  as  opposed  to 
the  sensible  one.  In  the  strict  sense  the  word  could 
be  applied  only  to  God:  according  to  John  of 
Damascus  ( Exp.fid .  26.5,  ed.  Kotter,  Schrìften  2:75), 
“only  the  godhead  ( theion )  is  reaiiy  incoiporeai 
and  immaterial.”  John,  however,  distinguished  two 
types  of  incorporeality:  that  of  substance  or  na- 
ture,  possessed  by  God  only,  and  that  of  grace, 
possessed  by  angels,  demons,  and  souls  (ibid. 
26.53—57,  ed.  Kotter,  2:77).  In  contrast,  Gregory 
of  Nyssa  (PG  44:11656)  classified  angels  among 
incorporeal  beings:  “All  rational  creatures  are  di- 
vided  into  incorporeal  and  corporeal;  the  angelic 
[category]  is  asomatos,  the  other  category  is  man- 
kind.” 
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The  Synaxis  ton  Asomaton,  the  feast  honoring 
the  incorporeal  beings,  was  celebrated  8  Nov.  and 
illustrated  from  the  nth  C.  onward  (S.  Gabelic, 
Zograf  7  [1977]  58—64).  The  homilies  and  litur- 
gical  poetry  accompanying  this  feast  were  impor- 
tant  sources  for  illustrated  cycles  of  the  angels 
and  ARCHANGELS.  -A.K„  N.P.S. 

ASOT  I  THE  GREAT  (’Actẃtioç),  founder  of  the 
Bagraiid  kingdom  of  Armenia;  died  890.  Suc- 
ceeding  his  father  as  commander-in-chief  ( spara - 
pet)  of  Armenia  after  the  devastating  Muslim  pu- 
nidve  expeditions  of  the  mid-gth  C.,  Asot 
consolidated  the  position  of  his  house  by  expand- 
ing  his  domains  at  the  expense  of  other  feudai 
families  and  by  dynastic  marriages  with  the  prin- 
dpalities  of  Siwnik'  and  Vaspurakan.  In  858,  his 
continuation  of  the  generally  pro-Arab  policy  of 
the  earlier  Bagratid  house  earned  him  the  title  of 
Prince  of  Princes  (batriç  al-batäriqa)  and  the  suze- 
rainty  of  the  Arab  emirates  in  Armenia.  To  main- 
tain  equilibrium  on  Armenia’s  borders,  ASot  as- 
sured  Byz.  of  his  continuing  loyalty  and  encouraged 
the  Armenian  katholikos  Zacharias  to  correspond 
with  Photios,  although  the  Council  of  Sirakawan 
(ca.862)  failed  to  achieve  a  reunion  with  the  Byz. 
church.  By  884  (rather  than  886  as  formerly  be- 
lieved),  Asot  felt  powerful  enough  to  have  himself 
crowned  king  with  a  crown  sent  by  the  Arab 
governor  in  Azerbaijan;  recognition  by  Byz.  fol- 
lowed,  endowíng  him  with  the  title  of  archo?i  ton 
archonton.  Although  A§ot  was  the  master  and  ar- 
biter  of  Armenia  and  Georgia,  where  he  had  his 
kinsman  Adernarse  crowned  in  888,  he  continued 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Arabs.  His  authority  over  the 
Armenian  magnates  derived  more  from  the  power 
of  his  personality  than  from  any  formal  base. 

lit.  V.  Hakobian,  “La  date  de  l’avènement  d’Aäot,  pre- 
mier  roi  bagratide,”  REArm  n.s.  2  (1965)  273-82.  H.  Thop- 
dschian,  Die  inneren  luslände  von  Armenien  unter  ASot  I  (Ber- 
lin-Halle  1904).  A.  Ter-Ghcwondyan,  The  Arab  Emirates  in 
Bagratid  Armenia  (Lisbon  1976)53-60.  -N.G.G. 

AáOT  II  ERKAT  (Iron  King),  grandson  of  ASor 
I  the  Great;  third  Bagraitd  king  of  Armenia 
(914/15—928/9).  Asot  reestablished  Bagratid  con- 
trol  over  northern  Armenia  after  the  defeat  and 
martyrdom  of  his  father,  Smbat  I.  His  early  suc- 
cess  resulted  in  part  from  his  recognition  of  Con- 
stantinople,  where  he  was  invited  in  914  (not  92 1) 


and  granted  the  customary  title  of  archon  ton  ar- 
chonton  as  wel!  as  military  support.  Patr.  Nicholas 
I  Mystikos  initiated  at  this  time  a  correspondence 
with  the  Armenian  katholikos,  John  the  Historian. 
These  friendly  relatìons  were  later  compromised 
by  Asot’s  increasingly  autonomous  policy,  esp. 
after  the  Muslims  recognized  hím  as  Sahansah 
(“King  of  Kings”).  As  a  result,  Byz.  directed  a 
campaign  commanded  by  John  Kourkouas  against 
Armenia  in  922  and  apparently  transferred  the 
title  of  archon  ton  archonton  to  the  rival  southern 
Armenian  kingdom  of  Vaspurakan,  but  was  not 
able  to  check  Bagratid  consolidation  at  this  time. 
lit.  Adontz,  Etudes  265-83.  -N.G.G. 

ASOT  III  OLORMAC'  (Merciful),  son  of  Abas  I; 
last  Bagratid  king  of  Armenia  to  rule  over  a 
united  kingdom  (953—77).  His  generally  prosper- 
ous  reign  was  marked  by  the  complete  exemption 
of  Armenia  from  the  payment  of  tribute  to  the 
caliphate,  by  the  transfer  of  the  capital  to  Ani,  by 
close  collaboration  with  the  Armenian  church 
(which  he  supported  against  Chalcedonian  sym- 
pathizers  and  local  separadsts),  and  by  the  asser- 
tion  of  royal  authority  over  the  magnates.  ASot 
was  successful  in  his  war  against  the  Caucasian 
mountaineers  and  the  Hamdänid  emirs.  More- 
over,  supported  by  his  vassals,  he  checked  the 
advance  of  Emp.  John  I  Tzimiskes  at  the  Arme- 
nian  border  (974),  whereupon  the  emperor  de- 
clared  him  his  ally  and  spiritual  son  (Matthew 
of  Edessa,  ed.  Dulaurier  16—24).  Asot’s  reign  saw 
a  great  expansion  of  monasticism  with  the  estab- 
lishment  of  the  future  intellectual  centers  of  San- 
ahin  (966)  and  Hafbat  (976);  his  extensive  philan- 
thropic  foundations  earned  him  the  epithet 
“Merciful.”  Nevertheless,  his  grant  of  Kars  (Van- 
and)  to  his  brother  Musel  and  of  Lori  (Tasir, 
Joraget)  to  his  son  Gurgën  divided  the  realm  and 
ultimately  weakened  Bagraticl  control  of  Ar- 
menia. 

lit.  Grousset,  Arménie  478-88,  494-500.  A.  Ter- 
Ghewondyan,  The  Arab  Emirates  in  Bagratid  Armenia  (Lisbon 
1976)  93>  95~100>  105f.  »3°.  !36.  ‘42f-  -N.G.G. 

ASPAR  ÇAcnrap),  more  fully  Flavius  Ardaburius 
Aspar,  an  Alan;  consul  (434),  patrihìos ,  and  ma- 
gisler  müitum;  died  Constantinople  471.  Together 
with  his  father  Ardabourios,  Aspar  suppressed 
the  rebel  Ioannes  in  425  and  secured  the  throne 
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for  Valentinian  III.  Aspar  led  a  fleet  against  the 
Vandals  in  431,  fought  against  the  Huns  in  441, 
constructed  a  large  cistern  in  Constantinople  (see 
under  Constantinople,  Monuments  of)  in  459, 
and  led  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  in  combat- 
ting  a  fire  in  465.  Representing  the  power  of  the 
Germanic  soldiery,  he  dominated  the  Eastern  court 
and,  after  the  death  of  Marcian,  secured  the 
elevation  of  Leo  I  in  457;  as  an  Arian,  however, 
he  could  not  hope  to  gain  the  throne  for  himself. 
Aspar  had  his  son  Patrikios  crowned  as  caesar  in 
469/70,  but  his  influence  was  undercut  by  Leo’s 
alliance  with  Zeno  and  the  Isaurians.  Aspar  sup- 
ported  the  campaign  of  Basilishos  agaínst  the 
Vandals,  perhaps  hoping  to  see  it  fail,  and  by  469 
there  was  open  rupture  between  Aspar  and  Zeno 
(A.  Kozlov,  ADSV  20  [1983]  3of).  Aspar  may  have 
sought  the  support  of  Ricimer,  but  he  and  his 
son  Ardabourios  were  captured  and  executed. 
Together  with  other  members  of  Aspar’s  family, 
they  are  represented  on  a  missorium  in  Florence 
(Delbrück,  Cunsulardiptychen,  no.35). 

lit.  Bury,  LRE  1:222—25,  3M-20-  O-  Sceck,  RE  2  (1896) 
607—10.  G.  Vernadsky,  “Flayius  Ardabur  Aspar,”  SüdostF 
6  ( 1 94  1 )  38-73.  L,  Scott,  “Aspar  and  the  Burden  of  Bar- 
barian  Heritage,"  BS/EB  3.2  (1976)  59-69.  -T.E.G.,  A.C. 

A8PARUCH  (’ Acnrapovx),  Bulgar  khan  (ca.650- 
ca,7oo);  third  son  of  Kuvrat.  Around  660  As- 
paruch  led  a  Bui.gar  horde  westward,  crossing 
the  Dnieper  and  Dniester  before  ultimately  estab- 
lishing  a  fortified  camp  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Danube  delta;  its  precise  l(x;ation  is  much 
disputed  (N.  Bänescu,  Bymntion  28  [1958]  433— 
40).  From  here  the  Bulgars  raided  Byz.  territory 
across  the  Danube,  perhaps  exploiting  Byz.  preoc- 
cupation  with  Arab  attacks  in  the  670S.  Constan- 
tine  IV  responded  by  campaigning  personally  in 
680/ 1 ,  with  disastrous  results;  the  army  was  routed 
and  the  Bulgars  crossed  the  Danube  in  pursuit, 
reaching  Varna.  Renewed  attacks  on  tìyz.  towns 
compelled  Constantine  to  recognize  the  Bulgars’ 
occupation  of  Byz.  land  (apparently  Scythia  Mi- 
nor  and  Moesia  Inferior)  and  to  pay  them  annual 
tribute  (parton),  an  agreement  likely  concluded 
in  681  but  broken  in  687/8  by  Justinian  II.  As- 
paruch  also  subjected  the  local  Slavic  tribes  to 
tribute  payments  and  even  resettlements,  proba- 
bly  using  them  as  bulwarks  against  the  Avars  to 
the  west  and  the  Byz.  to  the  south.  Nothing  else 
ís  known  of  Asparuch’s  rule.  A  dubious  tradition 


credits  him  with  founding  Plisra.  An  iith-C. 
Bulgarian  source  records  a  legend  of  his  death  in 
battle  with  the  Khazars  (I.  Dujcev,  BZ  53  [1960] 
207). 

lit.  Zlatarski,  Ist.  1.1:123-62.  Stratos,  Bymntium  4:99- 
113.  Beäevliev,  Geschichte  173—82.  V.  Gjuzelev,  Forschungen 
zur  Geschichte  Bulgariens  irn  Mittelalter  (Vienna  1986)  3-24. 

-P.A.H. 

ASPER  {&<jirpov)  was  a  Latin  word  meaning  ba- 
sicaliy  “rough”  but  by  extension  “fresh”  and  (of 
silver)  “white,”  a  sense  it  had  already  acquired  ín 
early  Roman  imperial  times.  It  first  came  into 
common  use  for  a  coin  in  the  i2th  C.,  mainly  as 
a  qualification  of  the  billon  trachy  (rò  r'ópt.crpa 
Tpaxv  òtcTTT pov  “the  rough,  white  nomisma”),  which 
to  us  is  a  dirty  gray  in  color  but  was  no  doubt 
issued  ín  a  blanched  state.  It  was  sometimes  also 
applied  to  the  electrum  trachy.  In  the  1461- 1561 
C.  the  term  was  used  of  various  nonconcave  silver 
coins,  maínly  the  small  ones  also  known  as  dou- 
ratopouloi  and  their  Turkish  counterparts  (akçes, 
also  from  a  word  meaning  “white”)  but  occasion- 
aíly,  as  at  Trebizond,  for  large  silver  coins  also. 
There  are  many  contemporary  Western  parallels 
to  the  use  of  such  a  name  for  coins:  blanc,  witten, 
albus,  etc. 

lit,  Hendy,  Coinage  18,  2of,  31.  -Ph.G. 

ASPIETES  (’AcrTrtérpç,  fem,  'A<nrteTÌva,  Acnrté- 
Ttorcra),  an  Armenian  lineage  in  Byz.  servîce  from 
at  least  the  late  ìith  C.  (etym.  Arm.  aspet,  “rider, 
knight”).  Prokopios  ( Wars  2.3.12)  mentions  the 
“great  and  numerous  lineage  of  the  so-called  As- 
petianoi,”  but  no  evidence  connects  the  Byz.  As- 
pietai  and  6th-C.  Aspetianoi.  The  first  known 
Aspietes,  Alexios  I’s  general,  boasted  of  his  royal 
origin  from  the  Arsacids  (An.Romn.  3:58.28-29); 
he  served  as  governor  of  Tarsos  ca.  1107/8  and 
stratopedarches  of  the  Orient.  Tnere  is  no  reason 
to  identify  Aspietes  with  OSin,  son  of  Chetum, 
prince  of  Lambron  (see  correctly  J.  Laurent  in 
Mélanges  offerts  à  m.  Gustave  Schlumberger,  vol.  1 
[Paris  1924]  164^).  Several  Aspietianoi  (Michael, 
Constantine,  etc.)  were  military  commanders  un- 
der  Manuel  I;  (another?)  Constantine  Aspietes 
commanded  a  troop  in  1190;  Alexios  Aspietes, 
commander  in  Serres  shortly  after  1 195,  was  cap- 
tured  by  the  Bulgarians  and  proclaimed  emperor 
in  Philippopolis  after  1204  but  was  soon  seized 
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and  executed  by  Ralojan.  The  chronicle  of  Mag- 
nus  Presbyter  (MGH  SS  17:512),  under  the  year 
1 189,  mentions  a  Byz.  embassy  to  Saladin,  whose 
members  were  “Sovestat,  Aspion,  and  old  Con- 
stantine,  a  translator  from  Arabic”;  the  envoy  may 
have  been  the  sebastos  Aspietes.  The  cultural  roie 
of  the  Aspietai  is  unknown:  a  monk  John  Aspiotes 
corresponded  with  Michael  Glyras.  Aspietai  of 
the  ì^th  and  ì^th  C.  were  landowners  intermar- 
ried  with  sundry  noble  families,  includíng  Palaio- 
logoi  (PLP,  nos.  1567-79),  but  did  not  occupy 
high  positions;  Maria  Choumnaina  Aspietissa  was 
the  wife  of  a  megas  papias  in  1 324. 

lit.  Kazhdan,  Arm.  43-46.  -A.K. 

ASPRORASTRON  ( ’ A (nrpó Kacrrpo e,  or  Mauro- 
kastron;  Ital.  Moncastro;  Turk.  Akkerman;  Rum. 
Cetatea  Albä;  Russ.  Belgorod  Dnestrovskij — four 
of  its  names  mean  “White  Fort”;  Maurokastron 
and  the  corrupted  form  Moncastro  mean  “Black 
Fort”),  city  and  port  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Dniester,  close  to  the  site  of  ancient  Tyras.  It  was 
probably  a  late  Roman  or  early  Byz.  fortress  but 
passed  out  of  imperial  control  in  the  yth— 9th  C. 
The  information  on  “Maurokastron”  in  the  loth 
C.  given  by  the  Toparcha  Gothicus  îs  entirely 
fictitious.  In  the  13Ẃ  C.  Asprokastron  belonged 
to  the  PoIovzian  khanate  (see  Cumans).  From 
ca.  1 290  Asprokastron  was  frequented  by  Genoese 
ships  that  loaded  grain  and  wax.  For  some  years 
in  the  early  iqth  C.  it  was  in  Bulgarian  hands, 
but  by  mídcentury  it  had  become  a  Genoese  col- 
ony.  From  1410  Asprokastron  was  subject  to  the 
princes  of  Moldavia,  and  in  1437  Venice  opened 
commercial  relations  with  the  city.  In  the  i5th  C. 
it  was  a  regular  point  of  embarkation  for  travelers 
between  Constantinople  and  central  F.urope,  in- 
cluding  Emp.  John  VIII  Palaiologos.  After  1453 
Mehmed  II  brought  colonists  from  Asprokastron 
to  settle  ín  Constantinople.  For  a  time  after  1457 
Stephen  the  Great,  Prince  of  Moldavia,  resided 
there,  but  in  1485  Sultan  Bayezid  II  captured 
Asprokastron  and  Chilia. 

lit.  N.  Iorga,  Studii  istorice  asupra  Chiliei  $1  Cetä(ii-Albe 
(Bucharest  1899)  1-137.  G.I.  Brätianu,  Recherches sur  Vicina 
et  Cetatea  Albâ  (Bucharest  ig35)  gg— 126-  Balard,  Romarae 
génoise  1 : 143—50.  N.  Bänescu,  “Maurocastrum — Moncas- 
tro — Cctatea-Albä,”  BSHAcRoum  21  (igsg)  20-31.  -R.B. 

ASSARION  (àtjuàpiov,  from  early  Lat.  assanus), 
used  in  the  New  Testament  for  the  smallest  coin 


in  circulation  (Mt  10:29:  “Are  not  two  sparrows 
sold  for  an  assarion?”).  It  is  used  by  Nicholas 
Rhabdas  (in  P.  Tannery,  Mémoires  scientifique$  4 

[Toulouse-Paris  1920]  158)  in  formulating  a 
mathematical  problem  that  has  a  contemporary 
setting — the  author  was  writing  in  1341 — and  it 
had  apparently  been  revived  as  the  name  of  the 
Hat  copper  coin  of  approximately  2  g  introduced 
under  Andronikos  II  (1282-1328).  Assaria  were 
struck  in  great  quantities  during  the  first  half  of 
the  i4th  C. 

lit.  Grierson,  fìyi-  Coins  278.  -Ph.G, 

ASSEMBLIES.  In  addition  to  the  senate,  Byz. 
was  familiar  with  other  forms  of  assemblies  with 
claims  to  political  power.  The  most  organized 
were  the  church  councils  (H.  Gelzer,  Ausgewählte 
kleine  Schriften  [Leipzig  1907]  142-55).  Provincial 
assemblies  of  the  late  Roman  Empire  consisted  of 
honoraû  (former  imperial  officials)  and  curiales; 
in  contrast  to  the  members  of  ancient  assemblies, 
these  were  not  elected  and  there  was  no  represen- 
tation  in  proportion  to  population  (J.  Larsen, 
ClPhil  29  [1934]  2og— 20).  Despite  Leo  VI’s  abo- 
lition  of  municipal  boulai,  they  continued  to  exist 
in  provincial  towns  from  the  1  ìth  to  the  ì^th  C,, 
although  they  tended  to  be  assemblages  of  local 
nobles  rather  than  regular  representations  of  con- 
stituencies. 

Throughout  the  centuries  Constandnople  wit- 
nessed  two  kinds  of  assemblies:  those  convoked 
by  usurpers  or  demagogues  in  protest  against 
unpopular  measures  (which  had  no  legal  basis  or 
regular  organization)  and  those  convened  by  the 
state  in  cases  of  emergency  (for  confiscation  of 
church  property  in  1094,  to  raise  funds  to  meet 
the  demands  of  Henry  VI  in  1 197,  to  discuss  the 
imperial  response  to  the  Bulgarian  tsar  in  1341, 
etc.).  Assemblies  were  esp.  active  during  the  Civil 
War  of  1341—47  (Weiss,  Kantakuzenos  74—76). 
The  assemblies  were  called  ekklesiai,  syllogoi,  or 
syneleuseis;  even  though  they  were  not  represen- 
tative  of  the  electorate,  they  could  include  people 
outside  the  bureaucratic  and  ecclesiastical  nobilíty. 
The  assemblies  or  parliaments  that  functioned  in 
the  Crusader  states  (J.  Colson,  REB  12  [1954] 

1 14-27)  may  have  influenced  Byz.  assemblies. 

lit.  C.N.  Tsirpanlis,  “Byzantine  Parlìaments  and  Rep- 
resentative  Assemblies  from  1081  to  1351,”  Byiantion  43 
( 1 973 — 74)  432-81.  C.P.  Ryrris,  “Representative  Assemblies 
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and  Taxation  in  the  Byzantine  Empire  betwecn  1204  and 
1341,”  XII e  Congrès  International  des  sciences  histonqu.es  31 

(Paris  1966)  43-54.  -A.K. 


ASSES.  See  Beasts  of  Burden. 

ASTERIOS  OF  AMASEIA,  Cappadocian  church- 
man  and  writer,  overshadowed  by  his  more  fa- 
mous  contemporaries,  the  Cappadocian  Fa- 
thers;  born  between  330  and  335,  died  between 
420  and  425  (according  to  Datema,  infra  [1970] 
xxiv).  Asterios  (’Acrréptoç)  was  perhaps  a  lawyer 
before  his  appointment  to  the  see  of  Amaseia  in 
Pontos,  sometime  between  380  and  390.  Of  his 
oeuvre  16  homilies  survive,  and  Photios  (Bibl., 
cod.  271)  lists  four  more.  Some  of  these  speeches 
have  survived  in  Latin,  Georgian,  and  Church 
Slavonic  translations.  Two  homilies  are  of  partic- 
ular  interest  to  modern  scholars,  the  fourth  (de- 
tivered  1  Jan.  400),  which  systematically  refutes 
Libanios’s  defense  of  the  pagan  New  Year  feast, 
and  the  eleventh,  which  contains  an  ekphrasis  of  a 
painting  of  some  scenes  from  the  vita  of  St.  Eu- 
phf.mia  of  Chalcedon  (W.  Speyer.  JbAChr  14 
[1971]  39—47).  The  Iatter  oration  is  a  Iandmark 
of  Bvz.  art  criticism  and  is  also  informative  about 
Asterios’s  tastes  in  classical  literature,  notably  for 
the  writings  of  Demosthenes.  The  eleventh  hom- 
ily  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Anastasius  Bib- 
liothecarius  and  was  cited  in  toto  during  the 
Second  Council  of  Nicaea,  787,  to  justify  the  ven- 
eration  of  icons. 

ed.  Homiiies  I—XIV,  ed.  C.  Datema  (Leiden  1970).  C. 
Datema,  “Les  homélies  XV  et  XVI  d’Astérius  d’Amasée," 
Sacris  erudìri  23  (1978-79)  63-93.  LnS-  tr-  °f  Hom.  11  — 
Mango,  Art  37-39. 

I.IT.  M.  Bauer,  Asterios,  Bischof  von  Amaseia:  Sein  Leben 
und  seine  Werke  (Würzburg  1911).  W.  Speyer,  RA C  supp.  4 
(ig86)  626-39.  V.  Vasey,  “The  Social  Ideas  of  Asterius  of 
Amasea,”  Augustinianum  26  (1986)  413—36.  -B.B. 

ASTERIOS  SOPHISTES,  rhetorician;  died  after 
341.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Lucian  of  Antioch  and 
a  supporter  of  Arianism.  Photios  ( Quaest .  Amph. 
312,  ed.  L.  Westerink,  6.1  [1987]  ii2f)  distin- 
guishes  him  from  the  Orthodox  Asterios  of 
Amaseia.  He  wrote  the  Syntagmatarion  (ed.  Bardy, 
infra),  an  exposé  of  Arian  views  (preserved  in 
fragmentary  quotations  in  Athanasios  of  AIex- 
andria),  and  homilies  on  Psalms  and  on  Easter 
that  have  survived  in  catenae  often  under  the 


names  of  Asterios  of  Amaseia  or  John  Chrysos- 
tom.  Asterios  was  probably  a  Jew  who  had  con- 
verted  to  Chrìstianity,  and  his  works  show  some 
knowledge  of  Rabbinic  teaching,  His  homilies  are 
important  as  a  source  for  the  study  of  Jewish- 
Christian  relations  in  the  early  4th  C.:  Asterios 
views  the  Jews  as  an  incarnation  of  evil  and  warns 
Christians  against  Jewish  penetration  into  the 
church. 

ed.  G.  Bardy,  Recherches  sur  saint  Lucien  d’Anlioche  el  son 
école  (Paris  1936)  341-57.  M.  Richard,  Asterii  Sophistae  com- 
mentariorum  in  Psalmos  quae  supersunt  (Oslo  1956). 

lit.  E.  Skard,  Index  Asterianus  (Oslo  1962).  H.  Auf  der 
Maur,  Die  Osterhomüíen  des  Asterios  Sophistes  (Trier  1967).  G. 
Gelsi,  Kirche,  Synagoge  und  Taufe  in  den  Psalmenhomilien  des 
Asterios  Sophisles  (Vienna  1978).  -A.K. 

ASTERISROS.  See  Paten  and  Asterisros. 

ASTRAMPSYCHOS,  a  Persian  magus  of  the  4th 
C.  b.c.  (Diogenes  Laertius,  1.2).  Various  works  of 
the  Byz.  era  were  ascribed  to  him,  the  most  im- 
portant  being  a  dream  book  written  in  accentual 
trimeters,  datable  between  the  6th  and  gth  C. 
(S.M.  Oberhelman,  Bymntion  50  [1980]  489).  This 
treatise  formed  the  basis  for  later  dream  books 
falsely  ascribed  to  Patr.  Nikephoros  I,  Patr.  Ger- 
manos  I  or  II  (the  attribution  is  unclear),  Gregory 
of  Nazianzos,  and  Athanasios  of  Alexandria  (the 
last  two  are  repiicas  of  the  Nikephorean  dream 
book).  Other  works  assigned  to  Astrampsychos 
deal  with  oracles  (A.J.  Hoogendijk,  W.  Clarysse, 
Kleio  11  [1981]  54—97;  G.M.  Browne,  The  Papyri 
of  the  Sortes  Astrampsychi  [Meisenheim  am  Glan 
1974]);  geomancy  (P.  Tannery,  REfír  11  [1898] 
96-105);  love  charms  (P.  Lond.  I  122);  healing 
of  asses  (Souda,  s.v.  Astrampsychos);  and  astron- 
omy  (E.  Riess,  RE  2  [1896]  1796^. 

ed.  Sortes  Astrampsychi,  vol.  1,  ed.  G.M.  Browne  (Leipzìg 

1983)- 

LiT.  G.M.  Browue,  “Thc  Ougiu  dúd  Daic  of  ihc  Sortes 
Astrampsychi,"  ICS  1  {1976)  53-58.  -S.M.O. 

ASTRAPAS,  JOHN.  See  Michael  (Astrapas)  and 
Eutychios. 

ASTROLABE  (âo-rpoháfìos),  an  astronomical  in- 
strument  used  to  measure  altitudes  of  the  stars 
and  to  tell  time.  Ptolemy  described  the  principles 
of  the  astrolabe  in  his  Projection  of  the  Surface  of  a 
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Sbhere,  a  work  known  in  Constantinople  only  in 
the  early  Byz.  period.  Other  Greek  treatises  on 
the  astrolabe  include  works  by  Theoh  and  john 
Philoponos,  and  the  description  by  SyNEStos  of 
his  gift  of  a  pseudo-astrolabe  to  Paionios.  In  the 
i2th  C.  John  Ramateros  described  its  uses  in 
astrology  ( Introduction  2153-2281).  In  the  Pa- 
laiologan  period  there  was  partícular  interest  in 
the  astrolabe,  as  evidenced  by  the  translation  by 
Gregory  Chioniades  of  a  Persian  treatise,  two 
works  by  Nikephoros  Gregoras,  and  finally  a 
section  (1.11-21)  of  the  Three  Books  of  Theodore 
Meliteniotes.  There  exist  as  well  several  anony- 
mous  treatises  on  the  construction  and/or  use  of 
astrolabes,  one  of  which  may  be  by  Barlaam  of 
Calabria.  At  an  unknown  date  Leontios  the  Me- 
chanic  wrote  a  treatise  on  constructing  a  celestial 
globe. 

The  only  surviving  Byz.  astrolabe  is  one  made 
in  1062  for  the  protospatharios  and  hypatos  Sergios, 
“of  the  race  of  the  Persians”  ( Splendeur  de  Byz. 
176),  whose  14  stars  are  all  found  among  the  19 

in  a  lìst  of  stars  for  the  rete  of  an  astrolabe  whose 
right  ascensions  are  computed  for  908  (Florence, 
Laur.  38,  34,  fols.  143^-1 44r).  The  large  number 
of  treatises  ori  the  construction  and  use  of  astro- 
labes  written  in  the  Palaiologan  period  and  the 
several  references  to  observations  made  wìth  them 
indicate  that  many  more  Byz.  astrolabes  must 
once  have  existed.  (See  also  Astronomy.) 

lit.  D.J.  Price  in  A  History  of  Technotogy,  ed.  C.  Singer 
et  a!.,  voi.  3  (Oxford  1 957)  582-619.  O.M.  Dalton,  “The 
Byzandne  Astrolabe  at  Brescia,’’  ProcBrAc  12  (1926)  133— 
46.  -D.P. 

ASTROLOGY,  a  “science”  of  making  predíctions 
concerning  the  future  or  interpretation  of  the 
past  based  on  the  positions  of  the  planets  relative 
to  each  other,  to  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  their 
subdivisions,  and  to  the  12  astrological  places,  and 
on  the  positions  of  the  zodiacal  signs  relative  to 
those  places.  The  basic  forrns  of  astrology  are:'  (1) 
genethlialogy,  in  which  the  positions  at  the  mo- 
ment  of  a  person’s  birth  or  of  his  computed  con- 
ception  are  the  determining  factors,  dependent 
on  which  are  various  forms  of  continuous  horos- 
copy  including  transits,  prorogations,  and  anni- 
versary  horoscopes  (these  permit  updatíngs  of 
the  predictions  made  from  the  base  horoscope); 
(2)  catarchic  astrology,  in  which  the  most  favor- 
able  moment  for  cornmencing  an  enterprise  is 


chosen  in  accordance  with  astrological  rules,  the 

main  subordinate  parts  of  which  are  iatromathe- 
matics  (the  application  of  astrology  to  medicine) 
and  military  astrology;  (3)  interrogational  astrol- 
ogy,  in  which  the  horoscope  of  the  moment  at 
which  a  query  is  put  to  the  astrologer  is  inter- 
preted  to  provide  its  answer;  and  (4)  political 
astrology,  in  which  predictions  of  the  future  events 
within  a  nation  or  among  several,  or  reconstruc- 
tions  of  their  histories,  are  based  on  various  cycles 
as  well  as  on  horoscopes  cast  for  significant  times. 

In  antiquity  only  the  first  three  types  appear  in 
texts;  political  astrology  was  deveIoped  in  Sasan- 
ian  Iran  and  early  Islam  and  transmitted  to  Byz. 
between  800  and  1000  with  other  Arabic  works. 
Byz.  astrological  literature,  then,  falls  into  three 
periods:  summaries  and  compendia  of  classical 
astrology  in  the  4th— 7th  C.,  the  translations  from 
the  Arabic  in  the  ìoth— 1  ìth  C,  (some  translations 
were  made  later),  and  the  compilation  of  vast 
compendia  and  the  editing  of  earlier  texts  in  the 
1  ìth-  i^th  C. 

The  earliest  known  Byz.  astrological  authors 
were  Pancharios,  whose  iatromathematical  Epì- 
tome  Concerning  tìed-Iilnesses  was  probably  com- 
posed  in  the  early  4th  C.,  and  Maximos,  who 
wrote  a  poem  on  catarchic  astrology,  On  Begin - 
nings,  in  the  4th  or  5th  C.  The  second  edidon  of 
the  Introduction  of  Paul  of  Alexandria  was  ap- 
parently  issued  in  378.  It  is  a  work  on  genethli- 
alogy  in  the  tradition  of  Antiochos  of  Athens  (fl. 
before  300)  and  Porphyry.  Part  of  a  work  by 
Paul’s  contemporary,  the  so-called  “Anonymous 
of  379,”  is  preserved  in  the  late  i4th-C.  compen- 
dium  ascribed  falsely  to  a  certain  Palchos  (al- 
Balkhl). 

In  ca.415  Hephaistion  of  Thebes  wrote  an 
Astrological  Effects  based  on  Ptolemy  and  Doro- 
theos  of  Sidon  (ist/2nd  C.)  for  its  genethlialogy 
and  primarily  on  Dorotheos  for  its  catarchic  as- 
trology.  Also  in  the  5th  C.  the  Anthologies  of  Vet- 
tius  Valens  (2nd  C.),  another  text  on  genethlial- 
ogy,  was  edited  and  expanded,  while  probably  in 
the  same  century  was  written  the  Treatment  of 
Ptolemy’s  Astrological  Effects  attributed  to  Proklos. 
Circa  500  julian  of  Laodikeia  wrote  a  work  on 
catarchic  (including  military)  astrology,  of  which 
several  chapters  are  preserved  in  Rhetorios  of 
Egypt,  who  also  includes  in  his  collection  a  large 
number  of  5th-  and  early  6th-C.  horoscopes.  Both' 
the  On  Omens  and  On  the  Monlhs  of  John  Lydos 
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contain  some  astrological  material.  The  only  other 
extant  6th-C.  work  ori  astrology  is  the  commen- 
tary  of  Oi.ympiodoros  on  Paul  of  Alexandria, 
based  on  a  course  of  lectures  given  at  Alexandria 
in  564. 

In  the  early  7th  C.  Rhetorios  of  Egypt  compiled 
the  richest  surviving  collecdon  of  classical  and 
early  Ryz.  astrological  texts.  It  is  primarily  de- 
voted  to  genethlialogy  but  contains  some  material 
on  catarchic  astrology.  After  Rhetorios  there  was 
a  gap  in  the  astrological  tradition  in  Byz.  until  the 
end  of  the  8th  C.,  although  in  Arab-controlled 
Syria  rHEOPHiLOS  of  Edessa  wrote  in  Greek  on 
genethlialogy,  catarchic  and  interrogational  as- 
trology,  and  astrological  history;  he  used  not  only 
such  sources  as  Petosiris,  Ptolerny,  Hephaisdon, 
and  Rhetorios,  but  also  Islamic  and  Indian  ma- 
terial.  In  775  an  astrologer  pretending  to  be  Ste- 
phen  of  Alexandria  wrote  a  “prediction”  of  the 
course  of  history  of  the  caliphs  based  on  the 
horoscope  of  the  beginning  of  the  year  (1  Sept. 
62 1)  of  the  Hijra.  The  author  is  probably  Stephen 
the  Philosopher,  who  studied  in  Persia  and  wrote 
a  defense  of  astrology,  On  the  Mathematical  Art,  iri 
the  late  Bth  or  early  gth  C. 

In  the  gth  C.  Lf.o  the  Mathematician  wrote  a 
few  trivial  pieces  on  genethlialogy,  and  from  the 
ìoth  C.  survive  a  number  of  horoscopes  cast  by 
astrologers  such  as  Demophilos.  These  astrolo- 
gers,  and  probably  others,  were  responsible  for 
the  first  minuscule  MSS  of  the  older  astrological 
literature,  of  which  the  surviving  examples  are 
the  gth-C.  Florence,  Laur.  28,  27,  and  the  ìoth- 
C.  Laur.  28,  34  and  Vat.  gr.  1453.  Demophilos 
was  also  the  editor  and  compiler  of  astrological 
collections;  he  evidently  made  substantial  revi- 
sions  in  the  texts  of  Porphyry’s  Introduction  and 
of  Rhetorios. 

Shortly  before  the  year  1000  began  the  exten- 
sive  Greek  translations  of  Arabic  astrological  works 
by  such  authors  as  Abü  Macshar  and  his  pupil 
Shâdhän;  the  Kitâb  al-Thamara  ( Karpos  or  Fruit) 
ascribed  to  Ptolemy  with  its  commentary  by  Ah- 
mad  ibn  Yüsuf;  and  an  enormous  compendium 
ascribed  to  Ahmad  the  Persian  and  entitled  Intro- 
duction  to  and  Foundation  of  Astrology.  Excerpts  from 
most  of  these  translations  begin  to  appear  in  i  ìth- 
and  i2th-C.  compendia  preserved  in  MSS  such  as 
Paris,  B.N.  gr.  2506;  Vat.  gr.  1056;  and  Vienna, 
ÖNB  phil.  gr.  115.  Some  translations  served  as 
the  basis  of  translations  into  Latin  in  the  13Ẁ  C. 


The  Byz.  church  took  a  firm  stance  against 

astrology.  The  astrological  concept  that  human 
fate  is  determined  by  the  position  of  stars  at  man’s 
birth  contradicts  the  idea  of  free  will  and  intro- 
duces  necessity — ananke  or  heimarmene — in  piace 
of  Providence.  The  decisive  role  of  stars  in  human 
life  and  in  the  forecast  of  political  events  appeared 
to  the  church  fathers  (including  John  of  Damas- 
cus)  as  a  reminder  of  the  pagan  identitìcation  of 
gods  with  celestial  bodies.  The  church  fathers, 
however,  had  to  face  an  exegetic  problem,  since 
Holy  Scripture  itself  dealt  with  celestial  phenom- 
ena  in  their  capacity  to  influence  or  predict  earthly 
events  of  great  importance,  e.g.,  the  appearance 
of  a  star  (interpreted  sometimes  as  a  comet)  to 
the  Magi.  Astrology  seems  to  have  been  rejected 
by  the  patristic  authorities,  but  in  the  i2th  C.  the 
discussion  was  revived  and  often  acquired  a  polit- 
ical  significance. 

Manuel  I  was  a  promoter  of  astrological  inter- 
ests,  and  it  was  in  the  court  milieu  of  the  i2th  C. 
that  the  astrological  poetry  of  John  Ramateros 
and  Theodore  Prodromos  originated.  In  the  1  i8os 
Byz.  astrologers  were  involved  in  active  corre- 
spondence  with  their  Arab  and  Western  col- 
leagues  predictíng  disaster  on  the  basis  of  the 
impending  conjuncdon  of  planets  on  16  Sept. 
1186.  Niketas  Cfioniate.s  ridiculed  the  extraor- 
dinary  efforts  designed  to  preserve  the  palace 
during  the  expected  calamity.  Manuel’s  pro-astro- 
logical  position  prompted  both  disguised  and  overt 
criticism:  while  earlier  in  the  century  Anna  Kom- 
nene  restricted  herself  to  a  general  disapproval 
of  astrological  views,  Michael  Glvkas  directly  at- 
tacked  Manuel  and  was  subsequently  thrown  into 
prison  and  blinded. 

During  the  Latin  occupation  of  Constantinople 
(1204—61)  little  of  an  astrological  nature  seems  to 
have  been  composed  in  Greek,  except  for  the 
translatíon  made  by  Alexios  of  Constandnople  in 
1245  of  an  Arabic  version  of  the  Apocalypse  oí 
Daniel,  a  work  on  celestial  omens.  In  the  Palaio- 
logan  period,  however,  the  study  of  astrology 
revived  with  vigor.  A  dialogue  entitled  Hermippos, 
which  offers  a  Christian  defense  of  astrology,  was 
composed  in  the  early  iqth  C.,  probably  by  John 
Ratrones  ( PLP ,  no. 11551).  But  the  most  impor- 
tant  Palaiologan  astrologers  were  John  Abramios 
and  his  pupil  Eleutherios  Zebelenos,  also  called 
Elias.  Between  1370  and  1400  they  revised  many 
of  the  major  classical  and  early  Byz.  astrological 
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t.reatises — Ptolemy,  í  lephaistion,  Olympiodoros, 
and  the  beginning  of  Rhetorios — and  the  Greek 
translations  of  Shâdhän  and  of  Ahmad  the  Per- 
sian.  Eleutherios  was  apparently  responsible  for 
the  vast  compilatìon  of  Greek  and  Arabic  astrol- 
ogy  which  he  falsely  attributed  to  Palchos.  The 
labors  of  these  scholars  have  served  to  obscure 
and  pervert  the  true  history  of  ancient  and  Byz. 
astrology,  although  they  did  preserve  many  frag- 
ments  that  would  have  otherwise  been  lost.  Their 
work  was  to  some  extent  carried  on  in  the  i5th 
C.  by  men  like  John  Chortasmenos  and  Isidore 
of  Kiev. 

ed.  Catalogus  Codicum  Astrologorum  Graecorum,  12  vols.  in 
20  pts.  (Brussels  1898-1936). 

UT.  D.  Pingree,  The  Yavanajätaka  of  Sphu]idhvaja,  vol.  2 
(Cambridge,  Mass.-I.ondon  1978)  421-45.  U.  Riedinger, 
Die  Heilige  Schrift  im  Kampf  der  griechischert  Kirche  gegen  die 
Aslrologie  (Innsbruck  1956).  H.G.  Beck,  Ÿorsehung  und  Vor- 
herbestimmung  in  der  theologischen  Literatur  der  Bymnliner  (Rome 
1937)65-84.  -D.P.,  A.K. 


ASTRONOMY  in  Byz.  began  with  commentaries 
on  Ptolemy.  In  the  1  ith  C.  this  activity  was  sup- 
plemented  by  an  infusion  of  short  texts  based  on 
Arabic  astronomy.  Finally,  in  the  Palaiologan  pe- 
riod,  two  contrasting  schools  developed,  one  based 
on  the  Ptolemaic  tradition  and  the  other  on  Is- 
lamic  astronomy  presented  in  translations  either 
from  Persian  and  Arabic  or  from  Latin. 

From  the  /jth  to  the  early  7th  C.  were  produced 
the  commentaries  on  the  Almagest  by  Pappos  and 
Theon,  the  summary  of  that  work  in  the  Outline 
of  Prorlos,  and  the  introduction  to  it  by  Euto- 
kios;  the  two  commentaries  of  the  Handy  Tables 
by  Theon  and  that  by  Stephen  of  Alexandria; 
and  a  large  number  of  scholia  connected  with 
both  of  these  works  of  Ptolemy.  There  was  also 
collected  together,  perhaps  already  in  the  4th  C., 
a  group  of  early  treatises  on  spherics  by  Autoly- 
kos,  Euclid,  and  Theodosios,  which  formed  a  sort 
of  corpus  throughout  the  Byz.  period.  Other  signs 
of  astronomical  activity  in  this  period  include  the 
observations  made  by  Heliodoros  and  Ammonios 
between  475  and  510;  perhaps  the  planetary  ta- 
bles  based  on  Babylonian  goal-year  períods  that 
al-ZarqälI  in  the  late  1  ìth  C.  associated  with  Am- 
monios’s  name;  and  some  papyrus  fragments  of 
ephemerides  (tables  of  true  longitudes  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  planets)  based  on  the  Handy  Tables.  In 
this  early  period  elementary  astronomical  knowI- 


edge  was  necessary  for  the  church — both  for  its 
practical  needs  such  as  establishing  the  calendar, 
esp.  the  date  of  Easter,  and  for  outlining  the 
image  and  the  history  of  the  cosmos.  George  of 
Pisîdia  ìn  his  Hexaemeron  was  able  to  draw  upon 
a  good  astronomical  textbook  (G.  Bianchi,  Aevum 
40  [1966]  35-42). 

The  study  of  astronomy  lapsed  in  Byz.  after 
Stephen’s  commentary  on  the  Handy  Tables  of 
ca.620  but  continued  to  flourish  outside  the  em- 
pire  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Armenia.  Its  restoration 
in  Constantinople  in  the  gth  C.  is  attested  to  by 
the  brief  discussion  of  Greek  and  Islamic  tables 
given  by  Stephen  the  Philosopher,  probably  in 
ca.8oo,  and  by  the  career  of  Leo  the  Mathema- 
tician.  Further  witness  to  the  revival  of  interest 
in  astronomy  is  the  production  of  a  number  of 
deluxe  MSS  with  astronomical  contents  during 
the  8th— gth  C.;  Vat.  gr.  1291,  which  has  a  sun- 
table  accurate  only  for  826—35,  was  dated  by  I. 
Spatharakis  ( BZ  71  [1978]  41-47)  to  the  reign  of 
Theophüos,  but  redated  by  D.  Wright  (BZ  78 
[ 1 985]  355—62)  to  ca.753,  on  a  palaeographical 
basis.  It  was  brought  up  to  date  until  866  and  was 
in  use  possibly  as  late  as  the  i2th  C.  A  primitive 
text  on  computing  the  longitudes  of  the  pianets 
based  on  Vettius  Valens  (I  18)  was  written  in  go6 
and  was  stíll  being  studied  in  the  Palaiologan 
period  ( Vettii  Valentis  Antiocheni  Anthologiarum  hbn 
novem,  ed.  D.  Pingree  [Leipzig  1986]  398—406). 
In  addition  an  elementary  Quadrivium  with  in- 
structions  and  examples  for  using  the  Handy  Ta- 
bles  was  produced  in  1007/8. 

In  the  1 1  th  C.  Islamic  astronomy  began  to  be 
familiar  to  the  Byz.,  as  can  be  seen  from  some 
translations  of  Arabic  star  catalogs;  from  the  writ- 
ings  of  Symeon  Seth  (which  may  include  thc 
scholium  of  1032  to  the  Prolegomena  to  the  Alma- 
gesl );  and  from  an  anonymous  astronomical  trea- 
tise  written  between  1072  and  1088  (A.  Jones,  An 
Eleventh-Century  Manual  of  Arabo-Bymnlìne  Astron- 
omy  [Amsterdam  1987]).  From  the  i2th  C.,  how- 
ever,  nothing  survives.  From  the  1 3th  C.  survive 
mainly  uninspired  texts  by  Nikephoros  Blem- 
mydes,  George  Arropolites,  George  Pachy- 
meres,  and  John  Pediasimos. 

In  the  early  Palaiologan  period,  however,  a 
knowledge  of  Ptolemaic  astronomy  was  restored 
by  Manuel  Bryennios,  Theodore  Metochites, 
and  Nikephoros  Cregoras  and  was  continued 
into  the  later  ì^th  C.  by  Nicholas  Rabasilas  and 
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Isaac  Argyros,  and  into  the  i5th  by  John  Chor- 
tasmenos  and  Bessarion.  The  interpenetration 
of  theology,  celestial  mechanics,  geography,  and 
harmony  is  clear  in  the  early  I4th-C.  miniatures 
inserted  into  Venice,  Bib.  Marc.  gr.  516.  Furlan 
(. Marciana  4:40—48)  related  many  of  these  dia- 
grams  to  the  thought  of  Manuel  Bryennios  and 
Pachymeres.  Followers  of  the  so-called  Islamic 
school  included  Gregory  Chioniades,  who  by  1300 
had  translated  into  Greek  a  number  of  Persian 
and  Arabic  astronomical  tables;  this  tradition  was 
followed  by  George  Chrysokokkes  and  several 
anonymous  treatises  of  the  later  i4th  C.  One  work 
that  encompasses  both  Ptoiemaic  and  Islamic  as- 
tronomy  is  the  Three  Books  written  by  Theodore 
Meliteniotes  in  ca.  1361 ;  also  drawing  upon  both 
traditions  were  the  pupils  of  John  Abramios.  Other 
Byz.  discussions  of  Persian  astronomy  were  com- 
posed  on  Cyprus  in  ca.1347  and  on  Rhodes  in 
ca.1393. 

The  Latin  texts  translated  into  Greek  iriciude 
the  Toledan  Tables  prepared  on  Cyprus  in  the 
Î330S,  perhaps  by  George  Lapithes,  and  again 
by  Demetrios  Chrysoloras  with  an  epoch  of  1377; 
and  the  tables  of  Jacob  ben  David  Yom-tob  by 
Mark  Eugeniros  in  1444.  Immanuel  ben  Jacob 
Bonfils’s  Seven  Wings  was  translated  from  Hebrew 
by  Michael  Chrysokokkes  in  1435. 

Classical  Greek  astronomical  texts  mention  a 
number  of  observational  instruments:  meridional 
and  equinoctial  armillaries,  a  plinth,  an  armillary 
sphere,  a  parallactic  instrument,  and  a  diopter  are 
all  described  in  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy.  The  Byz. 
also  knew  about  the  construction  of  these  instru- 
ments  through  commentaries  on  the  Almagest  by 
Pappos  and  Theon,  and  through  the  summary  of 
it  in  Proklos’s  Outlìne.  Ptolemy  also  described  the 
principles  of  the  two  main  time-keeping  devìces, 
the  astrolabe  and  the  sundial,  in  other  treatises. 

ed.  Corpus  des  astronomes  byiantins ,  ed.  A.  Tihon  (Am- 
sterdam  1983-). 

HT.  A.  Tihon,  “L’astronomie  byzantine  (du  Ve  au  XVe 
siècle),”  Bymntion  51  (1981)  603-24.  -D.P.,  A.C. 

ASYLUM  {à<jv\ux),  the  refuge  given  by  the  church 
to  all  Orthodox  Chrislians  seeking  protection  from 
the  threat  of  imprisonment  or  physical  harm. 
Sources  refer  to  asylum  as  the  “privilege”  of  the 
church;  it  was  evidently  established  by  custom. 
The  earliest  mention,  in  canon  7  of  Serdica  (a.342/ 
3)  (Rhalles-Potles,  Syntagma  3:248—52),  takes  it  for 


granted,  and  there  are  no  ecclesiastical  laws  estab- 

lishing  it,  only  civil  legislation  from  the  late  4th 
C.  onward,  acknowledging  and  regulating  it.  In 
431  ( Cod.Theod .  IX  45.4)  the  boundaries  of  eccle- 
siastical  sanctuary  were  extended  from  the  nave 
and  altar  to  include  the  entire  precinct  of  the 
church  building  and  severe  sanctions  were  intro- 
duced  against  the  transgressors  of  the  rights  of 
refugees  (J.  Herrmann  in  Beiträge  zur  Rechts- 
geschichte,  Gedächtnisschrift  für  Hermann  Conrad 
[Paderborn  1979]  271-82).  In  many  cases,  never- 
theless,  fugitives  (e.g.,  political)  w'ere  forcefully 
dragged  from  the  church.  The  church  punished 
such  violations  by  the  imposition  of  epitimia  and 
even  excommunication  (cf.  vita  of  Tarasios,  ed. 
Heikel,  407.1 1—37,  408.1  —  18). 

Although  Justinian  I  excluded  from  asylum  the 
perpetrators  of  the  crimes  of  rape,  robbery, 
adui.tery,  and  murder  (novs.  17.7  and  37),  a 
signíficant  change  occurred  in  the  ìoth  C.  with 
the  novel  of  Constantine  VII,  which  allowed 
murderers  the  protection  of  asylum.  By  the  i2th 
C.  Hagia  Sophia  in  Constantinople  had  become 
famous  as  a  place  of  asylum,  esp.  for  kíllers 
(Nik.Chon.  342.9—15).  It  had  a  tribunal  for  such 
cases,  headed  by  the  protekdikos,  and  certain 
parts  of  the  church  were  known  as  the  “Refuge” 
(R.J.  Macrides,  Speculum  63  [1988]  509—38).  The 
right  of  asylum  for  murderers  was  again  abolished 
by  Manuel  I  (R.J.  Macrides,  “Justice”  190—204). 
In  1343  John  V  prescribed  that  those  who  sought 
protection  in  Hagia  Sophia  should  head  for  a 
speciai  room  without  disturbing  the  divine  service 
(Reg  5,  no.2886).  Although  there  is  less  evidence 
for  it,  Hagia  Sophia  appears  also  to  have  offered 
protection  to  insolvent  debtors  (MM  2:448^ 
a.  1400). 

lit.  E.  Herman,  “Zum  Asylrecht  im  byzantinischen 
Reich,”  OrChrP  1  (1935)  204-38.  P.T.D.  de  Martin,  Le  droit 
d’asile  (Paris  1939).  G.  Criío,  Liberià  e  ugualienia  ìn  Roma 
antica  (Rome  1984)  71-89.  —  A.F.,  R.j.ẁí. 


ATALANTA.  See  Meleager. 

ATHANASIOS,  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  theo- 
logian,  philosopher,  and  saint;  born  Alexandria 
295,  died  Alexandria  2  May  373;  feastdays  18 
Jan.,  2  May.  After  a  fierce  struggle  (L.  Barnard, 
OrChrP  41  [1975]  344—52),  Athanasios  was  elected 
archbishop  of  Alexandria  on  8  June  328.  He 
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succeeded  Alf.xander,  whom  he  had  served  as 
secretary  and  accompanied  to  the  Council  of  Ni- 
caea  in  325.  Continuing  Arian  influence  at  the 
irnperial  court  caused  Athanasios  to  be  deposed 
and  exiled  five  times  (335,  339,  356,  362,  365); 
his  removal  in  362  was  due  to  his  refusal  to  be 
maneuvered  by  Emp.  Jui.ian  into  fomenting 
Christian  infighting.  Two  early  tracts  (ca.318), 
Against  the  Hellenes  and  the  Incarnation  of  the.  Logos, 
attack  pagan  mythology  and  defend  the  Christian 
faith  agaiust  jewish  and  pagan  criticism,  respec- 
tively.  His  major  work  was  the  refutation  of  Ari- 
anism  in  four  books:  the  authenticity  of  the  final 
volume  has  long  been  suspect,  and  rccently  C. 
Rannengiesser  ( Athanase  d’Alexandrie  évêque  et  écn- 
vain  [Paris  1983])  tried  to  attribute  the  third  book 
to  Afollinaris, 

The  focal  point  of  Athanasian  theology  is  the 
concept  of  salvation,  which  Athanasios  under- 
stood  as  the  deification  of  man:  “All  are  named 
sons  and  gods  both  on  earth  and  in  heaven.”  This 
deification  is  possible  because  the  incarnate  Logos 
who  assumed  human  flesh  was — in  contradiction 
to  Arian  dogma — the  genuine  God,  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  Father.  “He  was  not  a  man  who 
later  became  God,  but  God  who  later  becanie  man 
in  order  to  deify  us”  (PG  aöigaC— 93A).  Athanasios 
explains  the  mystery  of  the  generation  of  the  Son- 
Logos  by  the  Father  by  using  the  metaphor  of  the 
sun,  which  is  constantly  emitting  its  rays.  Athana- 
sios,  however,  did  not  elaborate  a  refined  termi- 
nology  to  describe  the  Trinity,  nor  did  he  draw 
a  strict  line  between  nature  and  hypostasis,  nor 
between  homoousios  and  plain  “likeness”  ( hom - 
oios).  Athanasios  acknowledged  the  consubstan- 
tiality  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  fragments  of  his  biblical  exegesis  show  some 
allegorizing  tendencies.  His  39Ẅ  Festal Letter  ( 367) 
contains  an  important  list  of  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament  books,  with  distinctíons  between  genuine 
and  apocryphal  works.  His  Life  of  St.  Antony 
the  Great,  a  landmark  in  Christian  literature  and 
model  for  later  hagiography,  is  a  valuable  source 
for  early  monasticism  as  well  as  for  Egyptian  social 
history  and  popular  beliefs,  esp.  demonofogy. 

Representation  in  Art.  Athanasios  was  included 
in  almost  every  painted  group  of  CHurCh  fathers 
as  a  balding  white-haired  bishop  with  a  somewhat 
spuared  beard.  His  funeral  is  mentioned  in  the 
Homilies  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzos,  and  there  are 
numerous  representations  of  this  scene  in  illus- 
trated  MSS  of  these  Homilies;  the  scene  takes  the 


form  of  a  funeral  around  the  bier,  attended  by 
bishops  and  other  clergy  (Galavaris,  Lìturgical 
Homilies  4 9 f) .  He  is  often  paired  with  his  fellow 
citizen  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  whose  feast  is  cele- 
brated  the  same  day. 

ed.  PC  25-28.  Athanasius  Werke,  ed.  H.G.  Opiiz,  W. 
Scbneemelcher,  M.  Tetz,  3  vols.  (Berlin  1934-38).  Athan- 
asius:  The  Life  of  Antony  and  the  Letter  to  Marcellinus,  tr.  R.C. 
Gregg  (New  York-Ramsey-Toronto  1980).  Athanasius: 
Contra  gentes  and  De  incamatione,  ed.  R.  Thomson  (Oxford 
1971),  with  Eng.  tr, 

ut.  F.L.  Cross,  The  Study  of  St.  Athanasius  (Oxford  1 945). 
Politique  et  théologie  chez  Athanase  d’Alexandrie,  ed.  C.  Kan- 
nengiesser  (Paris  1974).  M.  Tetz,  “7.ur  Biographie  des 
Athanasios  von  Alexandrien,”  7.Kirc.h  90  (1979)  304-38. 
H.A,  Drake,  “Aihanasius'  First  Exile,"  GRBS  27  (1986) 
193—204.  J.  Myslivec,  LCI  5:268-72.  -R.B.,  A.K.,  N  P.S. 


ATHANASIOS  I,  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
(Oct.  1289— Oct.  1293;  June  1303— Sept.  1309) 
and  saint;  born  Adrianople  ca.  1235,  died  Con- 
stantinople  ca.1315;  feastday  28  Oct,  From  his 
youth  Athanasios  was  an  ascetic  monk  who  moved 
frequently  from  one  monastery  to  another:  he 
resided  in  turn  on  the  holy  mountains  of  Athos, 
Auxentios,  Latros,  Galesios,  and  Ganos,  and  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  Soon  after  1282 
Andronikos  II  installed  him  in  a  monastery  on 
the  Xerolophos  hill  in  Constantinople  and  even- 
tually  made  him  patriarch.  Athanasios  was  de- 
posed  from  his  first  patriarchate  because  of  his 
unpopular  insistence  on  strict  monastic  discipline 
and  the  requirement  that  bishops  reside  in  their 
sees.  After  ten  years  in  retirement,  he  returned 
to  the  patriarchal  throne  but  was  again  deposed 
to  bring  an  end  to  the  Arsenite  schism. 

His  letters  and  sermons  reveal  a  rigid  and  fer- 
vently  pious  iridividual  who  hoped  to  check  the 
Turkish  advance  by  urging  repentance  on  crn- 
peror  and  people  alike.  Under  his  guidance  the 
synod  issued  a  new  law  ( neara )  in  1304  (RegPatr, 
fasc.  4,  no.1607),  confirmed  by  the  emperor  in 
1306  (Reg  4,  no.2295),  which  was  desîgned  to 
rectify  injustices  and  raise  moral  standards;  ít 
covered  such  topics  as  inheritance,  opening  hours 
of  taverns  and  bath  houses,  prostitution,  and 
adultery.  Athanasios  sought  to  alleviate  the  suf- 
ferings  of  the  poor  and  personally  supervised 
distributions  of  food  and  clothing.  He  also  orga- 
nized  a  commission  to  control  the  supply  and 
price  of  grain  in  Constantinople.  At  times  he  had 
considerable  influence  on  the  emperor;  nonethe- 
less  his  petitions  were  frequently  ignored.  After 
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his  death  his  popularity  led  to  the  deveIopment 
of  a  iocal  cult  at  hís  tomb  where  numerous  mir- 
acles  were  attested.  His  sanctity  was  recognized 
sometime  beíore  1368.  Two  vitae  are  preserved, 
both  by  Palamite  authors,  Joseph  Raloihetos 
and  Theortistos  the  Stoudite  (BHG  194,  194C). 

ed.  The  Correspondence  of  Athanasius  I,  ed.  A.-M.M.  Tal- 
bot  (Washington,  D.C.,  1975),  wiih  Eng.  tr. 

I.IT.  RegPatr,  fasc.  4,  nos.  1549-60,  1589—1780,  App. 
i  —  iz.  J.  Boojamra,  Church  Reform  in  the  Late  Bymntine 
Empìre  (Thessalonike  1982).  A.-M.M.  Talbot,  Faith  Healing 
in  Late  Bymntium  (Brookline,  Mass.,  1983).  -A.M.T. 

ATHANASIOS  II,  Melkite  patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria  (ca. 1275— ca. 1315).  He  was  a  former  Sinaite 
monk  who,  because  of  the  Mamlük  occupation  of 
Egypt,  spent  most  of  his  tenure  in  exíle.  In  1275 
or  1 276  Athanasios  went  to  Constantinoplc,  where 
Michael  VIII  and  his  son  Androníkos  (II)  granted 
him  monasteries,  to  provide  him  with  both  a  res- 
idcnce  and  income.  He  rapidly  became  involved 
ín  ecclesiastical  controversies  and  found  himself 
in  opposition  to  his  conternporary  patriarchs  of 
Constantinople,  Gregory  II  and  esp.  Athanasios 
I,  who  confiscatcd  Alhanasios’s  monasteries  and 
forced  him  inlo  exile  on  Rhodes  ca.  1289.  Atha- 
nasios  returned  to  Constantinople  during  the  in- 
terval  between  the  two  patriarchates  of  Athanasios 
I  (1293—1303).  In  1294  he  was  entrusted  with  an 
embassy  to  Cilician  Armenia  that  was  aborted 
when  pirates  attacked  his  ship.  Athanasios  op- 
posed  the  reinstatement  of  Athanasios  I  and  by 
1305  was  agaín  compelled  to  leave  the  capital. 
After  a  series  of  narrow  escapes  in  Greece,  he 
presumably  made  his  way  to  the  metochion  of  Sinai 
on  Crete.  The  place  and  date  of  his  death  are 
unknown. 

Athanasios  was  bilingual  in  Greek  and  Arabic 
and  a  cultured  bibliophile  who  acquired  several 
MSS  in  Constantinople  for  the  see  of  Alexandria. 
His  most  notable  acquisition  was  the  5th-C.  Codex 
Alexandrinus  (London,  B.L.  Royal  i.D.v-viii). 

lit.  A.  Failler,  “Le  séjour  d’Athanase  II  d’Alexandrie  à 
Consiantinople,”  REB  35  (1977)  43-71.  PLP ,  no.413.  T.C. 
Skeat,  The  Codex  Sinaiticus  and  the  Codex  Atexandrínus  (Lon- 
don  1955;  rp.  1963)  31-33.  -A.M.T. 

ATHANASIOS  OF  ATHOS,  founder  oí  the  Great 
Lavra;  saint;  born  Trebizond  between  925  and 
930,  died  Mt.  Athos  5  July  ca.  1001.  Baptized 
Abraamios,  he  began  a  career  as  a  teacher  in 
Constantinople  but  resigned  and  left  the  capital 


for  the  Bithynian  monastery  of  Ryminas,  in  which 
he  Iìved  ca. 952-58  togcther  with  Michael  Ma- 
LEtNos.  He  then  moved  to  Mt.  Aihos,  where  in 
962/3,  with  the  support  of  Emp.  Nikcphoros  II 
Phokas,  he  founded  the  Lavra.  Athanasios  was 
closely  connected  with  aristocratic  families  and 
was  Nikephoros’s  private  counselor.  He  effected 
a  radical  change  in  Athonite  monasticism,  from 
scattered  herrnitages  to  large  monasteries.  With 
imperial  support  (the  Lavra  was  granted  solem- 
nia  and  lands),  Athanasios  initiated  large-scale 
construction;  hc  cvcn  died  while  supervising  the 
construction  of  a  church.  He  also  introduced  new 
time-saving  devices  (e.g.,  a  mechane  driven  by  oxen 
to  prepare  dough)  and  composed  Rules  íor  the 
monks  (typikon,  diatyposis,  and  hypotyposis). 

Two  Lives  of  Athanasios  were  written  soon  after 
his  death:  onc  by  a  certain  Athanasios  of  the 
monastery  of  Panagios  in  Constantinople,  another 
on  Athos;  the  problern  of  their  interdependence 
is  not  yet  so!ved  (A.  Kazhdan,  Byiantion  53  [1983] 
538-44).  The  theme  of  both  Lives  is  Athanasios’s 
thwarted  desire  to  escape  earthly  glory;  he  was 
unable  to  conceal  his  educated  background  undcr 
the  disguise  of  illiterate  simplicity,  nor  was  his 
flight  from  growing  popularity  successful.  The 
Constantinopolitan  Life  of  Athanasios  contains 
important  evidence  concerning  the  painter  Pan- 
TOLEON. 

Representation  in  Art.  Portraits  of  the  saint  are 
found  primarily  in  works  associated  with  Athos: 
in  manuscripts  of  the  saint’s  vita  and  in  churches 
under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Mountain.  He  is 
depicted  as  an  elderly  man  in  monastic  habit  with 
balding  head  and  a  long  white  two-pointed  beard. 

sources.  V itae  duae  antiquae  Sancti  Athanasii  Athonitae, 
ed.J.  Noret  (Turnhoui  1982). 

lit.  BHG  187-88.  P.  Lemerle  in  Lavra  1:13—48.  D. 
Papachryssanthou  in  Prot.  69-102.  J.  Noret,  “La  vie  la  plus 
ancìenne  d’Athanase  l’Athonite  confrontóe  à  d'autres  vies 
de  saints,”  AB  103  (1985)  243-52.  G.  Galavaris,  “The 
Portraits  of  St.  Alhanasius  of  Athos,”  BS/EB  5  (1978)  96- 
124.  U.  Knoben,  LCI  5:267!.  -A.K..  N.P.S. 


ATHANASIOS  OF  METEORA,  saint;  baptismal 
name  Andronikos;  horn  Neopatras  1305,  died 
Meteora  20  Apr.  1383.  Born  to  a  noble  family, 
Athanasios  was  orphaned  at  an  early  age  and 
entrustcd  to  thc  care  of  his  paternal  uncle.  He 
eagerly  pursued  both  secular  and  religious  studies 
in  ThessaUmike  and  Constantinople,  where  he 
met  Gregory  Sinaites,  Isidore  (I)  Boucheiras, 
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and  Gregory  Ahindynos.  After  a  period  on  Crete 
as  a  hesychast,  he  became  a  monk  on  Mt.  Athos 
in  1335  and  took  the  name  Antony  (later  changed 
to  Athanasios).  After  a  Turkish  attack  on  Athos, 
Athanasios  left  the  Holy  Mountain  ca.1340  with 
his  spiritual  master,  a  hesychast  named  Gregory. 
The  two  sought  refuge  and  tranquillity  among 
the  rocky  spires  of  the  Meteora  in  Thessaly.  For 
years  Athanasios  lived  in  solitude;  eventually  he 
settled  on  a  pinnacle  called  Platylithos  (“broad 
rock”),  which  he  named  Meteoron  (“suspended 
in  midair”).  Here  he  established  a  cenobitic  com- 
munity  of  14  monks  for  whom  he  drafted  a  short 
rule  (vita,  25  ìf)  and  built  a  church  dedicated  to 
the  Theotokos  (later  reconstructed  and  rededi- 
cated  to  the  Metamorphosis).  His  anonymous  Life 
(BHG  195)  was  wrítten  sometime  after  1388  by  a 
monk  who  had  lived  on  Athos  and  had  known 
Athanasios  briefly  at  Meteora. 

souRCF..  N.A.  Bees,  "Symbole  eis  ten  historian  ton  monon 

ton  Meteoron,”  Bymnti':  1  (ìgog)  237—70. 

UT.  Pl.P,  no.359.  Nicol,  Meteora  73—76,  88-105.  D-M. 
Nicol,  “A  Layman’s  Mìnistry  in  the  Byzantine  Church:  The 
Life  of  Athanasios  of  the  Great  Meteoron,”  SChH  26  (1989) 
141-54.  — A.M.T. 

ATHANATOI  (à8ávcrroi,  “immortals"),  a  tagma 
of  noble  youth.  Created  by  John  I  Tzimiskes  in 
970  (Leo  Diac.  107.1 1  —  12),  they  were  armed  and 
preceded  the  emperor  on  campaign  (132.17—18). 
They  camped,  together  with  the  hetaireia,  next 
to  the  emperor’s  tent  (Dennis,  Milìtary  Treatises 
250.100).  The  ìoth-C.  taktikon  of  Escurial  first 
mentions  the  domestikos  of  the  athanatoi.  John  I’s 
athanatoi  probably  did  not  endure;  they  are  not 
mentioned  again  until  the  end  of  the  iith  C. 
when,  according  to  Nikephoros  Bryennios  (Bryen. 
265—67),  Nikf.phoritzes  revived  the  corps  of 
athanatoi  and  supplied  them  with  armor,  shields, 
helmets,  and  spears.  Some  chrysobulls  of  the  end 
of  the  nth  C.  (e.g.,  Lavra  1,  no.48.28)  place  the 
athanatoi  together  with  the  ethnic  contingents,  but 
S.  Kyriakides  ( Makedonika  2  [1953]  722—24)  strongly 
insists  on  their  autochthonous  origin.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  athanatoi  survived  the  i2th  C. 

lit.  Ahrweiler,  “Administration”  27L  Oikonomides, 
”EvoIution”  143.  -A.K. 

ATHENA,  in  Greek  mythology,  daughter  of  Zeus, 
vîrgin  goddess  of  wisdom,  and  eponymous  patron 
of  Athens.  Myths  about  Athena,  drawn  from  the 


standard  classical  curriculum  of  Byz.  education, 
continued  to  furnish  literary  material  down  to  the 
time  of  Tzetzes,  who  reproduced  them  in  his 
Histories.  The  liiad  passage  (5.837—39)  describing 
Athena’s  chariot  creaking  under  her  weight  was 
often  discussed  by  Christian  apologists,  who  were 
concerned  to  reject  the  old  embodiment  of  virgin- 
ity  and  its  power  in  Athena  in  favor  of  the  new 
figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  They  ridiculed  Homer’s 
description:  a  weightless  deity  could  not  have 
caused  that  phenomenon  (Eust.  Comm.  íl.  2:213.5- 
7).  A  i2th-C.  historian  (Nik.Chon.  158.70—72) 
used  the  same  Homeric  image  to  describe  Manuel 
I’s  bringing  of  an  icon  of  the  Virgin  into  Con- 
stantinople  on  a  chariot:  in  the  triumphal  proces- 
sion,  the  vehicle  did  not  creak  under  the  true 
Virgin.  In  Gnosticism,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
figure  of  Athena  was  used  positively  to  represent 
the  divine  Sophia. 

An  antique  bronze  statue  of  Athena,  30  feet 
high,  stood  in  the  Forum  of  Constantine  in  Con- 
standnople  untiljust  before  1204,  when  the  mob, 
interpreting  the  hand’s  gesture  as  inviting  the 
Latin  army,  tore  it  down  (Nik.Chon.  558f).  In 
Byz.  art  Athena  appears  in  depictions  of  the  Judg- 
ment  of  Paris  (J.  Trilling,  The  Roman  Heritage 
[Washington,  D.C.,  1982]  46,  no.25;  H.  Zaloscer, 
Die  Kunst  im  christlichen  Ägypten  [Vienna  1974]  pl. 
48).  Clad  as  a  Byz.  empress,  she  is  shown  born 
from  Zeus’s  head  in  illustrations  of  the  scholia  of 
pseudo-NoNNOs  of  Panopolis  on  the  homilies  of 
Gregory  of  Nazianzos.  George  Gemistos  Plf,- 
thon  addressed  a  hymn  to  Athena  in  his  Laws, 
hailing  her  as  the  power  presiding  over  form 
(eidos)  and  impelled  movement  ( kinesis  gignomene), 
who  rejects  the  superfluous  (Alexandre,  Pléthon 
2 10). 

The  Byz.  Tzetzes  (Historiae,  1.176-77,  5.671- 
72)  and  Rosmas  the  Hymnographer  (PG  38: 
487.27-28)  were  also  acquainted  with  the  ancíent 
myth  that  Athena,  though  a  virgin,  had  borne  to 
Hephaistos  a  son  called  Erichthonios:  how  the 
perpetuation  of  this  legend  is  related  to  the  con- 
trast  between  Athena  and  the  Virgin  Mary  is 
unclear. 

lit.  W.  Kraus,  RAC  i:88of.  Weitzmann,  Gr.  Myth.  50- 
52.  -L.S.B.MacC..  Ä.C. 

ATHENAIS-EUDOKIA,  wife  of  Theodosios  II, 
augusta  (from  2  Jan.  423);  born  Athens  ca.400, 
died  Jerusalem  20  Oct.  460.  The  daughter  of 
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Leontios,  a  pagan  philosopher  in  Athens,  Athe- 
nais  ('AOrjyaíç)  came  to  Constantinople  where  she 
was  baptized,  taking  the  Christian  name  Eudokia. 
She  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  powers  at 
court,  possibly  those  in  opposition  to  Pulcheria, 
the  emperor’s  sister.  Athenais  married  Theodo- 
sios  on  7  June  421  and  bore  him  three  children. 
The  oldest,  Licinia  Eudoxia  (born  422),  was  to 
become  the  wife  of  Valentinian  III.  In  these 
years  Athenais  enjoyed  considerable  power  and 
may  have  been  the  center  of  a  faction  of  “tradi- 
tionalists” — men  such  as  her  uncle  Asklepiodotos 
and  the  prefect  Kyros — who  urged  policies  of 
religious  moderation  and  supported  classical  cul- 
ture.  Athenaìs  was,  however,  gradually  eclipsed 
by  Pulcheria,  who  gained  increasing  control  over 
her  brother.  In  438  Athenais  departed  wáth  Me- 
lania  the  Younger  for  the  Holy  Land,  where 
she  encountered  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  Bar- 
sauma.  She  returned  to  Constantinople  the  next 
year  and  reached  the  height  of  her  power.  By 
443,  however,  she  again  fell  from  favor  as  a  result 
of  allegations  of  adultery.  She  went  to  Jerusalem 
in  voluntary  exile,  but  apparently  retained  her 
imperial  title.  She  sided  with  anti-Chalcedonian 
monks  in  Jerusalem  în  452.  Although  she  was 
ultimately  reconciled  to  Chalcedon,  she  was  none- 
theless  revered  in  Monophysite  tradition  (H.  Drake, 
GRBS  20  [1979]  381—92).  Athenais  was  highly 
educated  and  obviously  independent-minded; 
some  fragments  of  her  poetry  survive.  Her  story 
was  romantically  enhanced  by  later  Byz.  tradition. 

ed.  EiuLociae  Augustae,  Procli  Lycii,  Claudiani  carminum 
graecorum  reliquiae,  ed.  A.  Ludwich  (Leipzig  1897)  11—79. 

LIT.  Holum,  Theodosian  Empresses  112—224.  AL  Cam- 
eron,  “The  Empress  and  the  Poet:  Paganism  and  Politìcs 
at  the  Court  of  Theodosius  II,”  TCS  27  (1982)  217-89.  F. 
Gregorovius,  Athenais,  Geschichte  einer  bymntinischen  Kaiserin 3 
(Leipzig  1892).  A.  Pignani,  “II  modello  omerico  e  la  fonte 
biblica  ncl  centone  di  Eudocia  imperatrice,”  Koinonia  9 
Í*9S5)  35— 41-  -T.E.G. 

ATHENS  (’Adŷuai),  city  in  central  Greece,  in  late 
antiquity  part  of  the  province  of  Achaia,  listed  by 
HierokIes  as  the  “metropolis  of  Attica.”  Sacked 
by  the  Heruli  in  267  and  Alaric  in  396,  the  city 
lost  much  of  its  ancient  splendor  and  was  sur- 
rounded  by  a  fortihcation  embracing  only  a  frac- 
üon  of  its  former  area:  at  the  end  of  the  4th  C. 
Synesios  of  Cyrene  described  Athens  in  dispar- 
aging  terms,  as  a  place  famous  only  for  its  pro- 
duction  of  honey.  From  the  4th  to  early  6th  C., 


howfever,  Athens  maintained  its  place  as  an  aca- 
demic  center  and  home  of  Neoplatonism,  cen- 
tered  in  the  revived  Academy  of  Athens  and 
independent  phílosophical  schools;  among  the 
students  there  were  Basil  the  Creat  of  Caesarea, 
Gregory  of  Nazianzos,  and  the  future  emperor 
Julian.  Paganism  apparently  remained  strong  in 
Athens  in  the  late  Roman  period,  and  Christian 
symbols  did  not  become  common  on  lamps  until 
the  early  gth  C.  (A.  Frantz,  DOP  19  [1965]  187-- 
205).  The  empress  Athf.nais-Eudoria,  an  Ath- 
enian,  was  noted  for  her  learning.  The  effect  of 
Justinian  I’s  closing  of  the  Schools  of  Athens  in 
529  remains  controversiaI  (Al.  Cameron,  IÀtera - 
ture,  pt.XIII  [1965],  7-29). 

The  city  was  apparently  sacked  by  the  Slavs  in 
582  but  remained  in  Byz.  hands;  in  the  761  C. 
there  was  some  political  recovery,  highlighted  by 
the  visit  of  Constans  II  in  662/3.  From  the  late 
7th  C.  Athens  was  part  of  the  theme  of  Hellas. 
The  city  was  threatened  by  Arab  pirates  but  more 
peaceful  relations  are  suggested  by  the  probable 
existence  of  an  Arab  mosque  (C.  Miles,  Hesperia 
25  U956]  329—44).  It  is  usually  assumed  that 
during  the  Iconoclast  crisis  Athens  supported  icon 
worship;  at  any  rate,  Empress  Irene,  born  in  Ath- 
ens,  played  a  decisive  role  in  the  restoration  of 
the  cult  of  icons.  In  the  early  pth  C.  another 
woman  from  Athens,  Theophano,  a  relative  of 
Irene,  married  the  future  emperor  Staurakios 
(Theoph.  483.18).  In  1018  Basil  II  visited  Athens 
and  gave  thanks  in  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  in 
the  Parthenon  for  his  victory  over  the  Bulgarians. 
The  letters  of  Míchael  Choniates,  who  was  met- 
ropolitan  of  Athens  1182—1204,  complain  of  the 
poverty  of  the  city,  the  ignorance  of  the  ínhabi- 
tants,  and  the  rapacity  of  imperial  officials  (J. 
Herrin,  DOP  29  [1976]  253—84). 

In  1204  the  city  withstood  a  siege  by  Leo  Sgou- 
ros,  but  by  the  end  of  the  year  it  fell  to  Boniface 
of  Montferrat,  who  appointed  Cuy  de  la  Roche 
as  the  first  duke  of  Athens.  The  duchy  of  Athens 
controlled  all  of  central  Creece  and  had  interests 
in  the  Peloponnesos  and  as  far  north  as  Boudo- 
nitza;  the  dukes,  however,  had  their  priinary 
residence  at  Thebes.  In  1311  the  city  came  under 
the  control  of  the  Catalan  Grand  Company,  who 
surrendered  it  to  Nerio  I  Acciajuoli  in  1385 
(K.M.  Setton,  The  Catalan  Dommation  of  Athens 
13 1 1-13882  [London  1975])-  In  1394  it  passed 
briefiy  to  Venice  and  then  to  Antonio  Acciajuoli 
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after  1403,  In  1446  the  future  Constantine  XI 
took  Athens  for  Byz.  but  in  1456  it  fell  to  the 

Turks. 

The  bishop  of  Athens  was  under  the  authority 
of  the  bishop  of  Thessalonike;  he  was  raised  to 
metropolìtan  status,  probably  in  the  gth  C.  (V. 
Laurent,  REB  1  [1943]  58-72);  his  suffragans 
included  the  bishops  of  Eubof.a,  central  Greece, 
and  the  nearby  islands  ( Notìtiae  CP  7.496-506, 
etc.).  À  Latin  archbishop,  who  replaced  the  Or- 
thodox  bishop  after  1204,  played  an  important 
role  in  the  papacy’s  plan  to  control  the  Greek 
church  (J.  Koder,/Öfi  26  [1977]  129-41).  Under 
the  Acciajuoü  the  Orthodox  bishopric  was  re- 
established. 

Monuments  of  Athens.  Athens  preserves  many 
standing  Byz.  monuments  and  more  have  been 
brought  to  light  by  excavation,  esp.  in  the  Agora. 
In  the  courtyard  of  the  Library  of  Hadrian  a  large 
quatrefoil  structure  of  the  5th  C.  has  been  uncov- 
ered,  probably  a  church  rather  than  a  lecture  hall 
or  audience  hall  as  previously  believed.  On  the 
slopes  of  the  Areopagos  and  the  south  side  of  the 
Acropolis  have  been  found  houses  associated  with 
the  philosophical  schools.  Basilican  churches  (e.g., 
the  so-called  Ilissos  Basilica)  were  constructed  on 


the  periphery,  but  most  of  the  pagan  temples 

were  not  converted  to  Christian  use  until  the  late 
6th  C.  or  even  later.  From  the  ^th  C.  onward 
small-scale  industrial  activity  was  introduced  into 
the  former  city  center,  as  the  ancient  urban  pat- 
tern  was  abandoned.  The  extensive  ancient  en- 
ceinte,  repaired  by  Justinian  I,  was  soon  there- 
after  allowed  to  fall  into  decay;  coin  finds  after 
the  mid-7th  C.  are  infrequent  (F.  Kleiner,  Medie- 
val  and  Modern  Coins  in  the  Athenian  Agora  [Prince- 
ton  1978]  12),  and  certain  areas — the  region  of 
the  Odeion  (H.A.  Thompson,  Hesperia  19  [1950] 
137)  and  the  Pnyx  (H.A.  Thompson,  R.L.  Scran- 
ton,  Hesperia  12  [1943]  376) — were  deserted.  Re- 
covery  began  in  the  gth  C.  and  reached  its  peak 
in  the  nth-i2th  C.  This  period  of  prosperity 
ended,  as  far  as  the  archaeological  evidence  shows, 
ca.1180  (Ch.  Bouras,/ÖJ5  31.2  [1981]  626f). 

Beginning  ca.975  with  the  halholihon  of  Mone 
Petrake,  there  is  an  unbroken  string  of  surviving 
churches,  nearly  all  of  the  Constantinopolitan  cross- 
in-square  type;  many  have  pseudo-Kufic  decora- 
tion.  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  in  the 
Agora  is  a  domed  quatrefoil  of  considerable  so- 
phisticadon  (A.  Frantz,  The  Church  of  the  Holy 
Apostles  [The  Athenian  Agora  20]  [Princeton  1971]); 
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the  Church  of  Sts.  Theodore  is  dated  by  an  in- 
scription  to  1065,  while  the  Kapnikarea  (1060— 
70)  has  an  exonarthex,  as  well  as  a  parekklesion 
perhaps  added  during  the  Frankish  period.  The 
Panagia  Gorgoepíkoos/St.  Eleutherìos  (Little  Me- 
tropolis)  is  made  entirely  of  marble,  mostly  reused 
blocks,  many  of  them  sculptured;  it  dates  proba- 
bly  to  the  period  shortly  after  1200.  Most  of  the 
Athenian  churches  are  small  and  are  grouped  in 
the  area  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  Acropo- 
lis.  The  poorly  restored  Panagia  Lykodemou  ( 1 1  th 
C.)  was  a  large  domed  octagon,  presumably  rep- 
resenting  influence  from  the  capital.  None  of  these 
churches  retains  its  original  painted  decoration. 
Fresco  programs  have  survived,  however,  in  sev- 
eral  churches  on  the  outskirts  of  Athens,  notably 
the  cave  chapels  on  Mt.  Pentele  of  the  early  i3th 
C.,  similar  in  style  to  that  of  the  late  Romnenian 
period,  which  preserve  a  haloed  portrait  of  Mi- 
chael  Choníates  (D.  Mouriki,  DChAE 4  7  [1974] 
79—1 19),  and  the  Omorphe  Ekklesia  of  the  late 
ìgth  C.  which  already  reflects  the  latest  stylistic 
developments  in  the  contemporary  painting  of 
Macedonia  (A.  Basilake-Karakatsane,  Hoi  toicho- 
graphies  tes  Omorphes  Ekklesias  sten  Athena  [Athens 
1971].  The  Parthenon  was  the  cathedral  church 
and  the  other  buildings  of  the  Acropolis  were 
used  as  churches,  while  the  Propylaia  was  con- 
verted  by  the  Frankish  dukes  into  a  palace  with  a 
large  tower. 

lit.  TIB  1 : 1 26-29.  K.M.  Setton,  Athens  in  the  Middie  Ages 
(London  1975).  I.  Traulos,  Poleodomike  exelixis  ton  Athenon 
(Athens  1960).  Idem,  RBK  1:349-89.  A.  Frantz,  Lale  An- 
tiquity  [=  The  Athenìan  Agora  24]  (Princeton  1988).  Idem, 
“From  Paganism  to  Christianity  in  the  Ternples  of  Athens,” 
DOP  19  (1965)  187—205.  T.  Leslie  Shear,  Jr.,  “The  Ath- 
enian  Agora,”  Hespena  53  (1984)  1-57.  Janin,  Églises  centres 
298-340.  -T.E.G.,  N.P.S. 

ATHINGANOI  ('  Adíyyai’OL,  lit.  “Untoucha- 
bles”),  judaizing  heretics  in  Phrygia  and  Lykaonia 
first  mentioned  as  favored  by  Emp.  Nikephoros 
I,  who,  according  to  the  hostile  report  of  Theo- 
phanes  the  Confessor,  invited  them  in  810  to 
sacrifice  a  bull  to  quell  a  revolt.  Emp.  Michael  I 
condemned  them  to  death  and  massacred  many 
but  later  relented.  Theophanes  Contínuatus  de- 
fined  them  as  Sabbath  observers  who  were  bap- 
tized  and  followed  the  laws  of  Moses  except  for 
circumcision,  while  each  Athinganos  was  under 
the  spiritual  and  material  influence  of  a  Jew.  Con- 
stantine  VII  apparently  disputed  with  them.  An 


nth-C.  (?)  abjuration  formula  accused  them  of 
practicíng  magic,  astrology,  and  a  ritual  purity 
characterized  by  Levítical  ablutíons.  The  name 
was  later  attached  to  other  groups,  e.g.,  Adsinca- 
noi  (Gypsies). 

lit.  J.  Starr,  “An  F.astern  Chrístian  Sect:  The  Athin- 
ganoi,”  HThR  29  (1936)  93-106.  P.  AIexander,  “Reìigìous 
Persecution  and  Resistance  in  the  Byzantine  Empire  of  the 
Eighth  and  Ninth  Centuries,"  Speculum  52  (1977)  239,  245. 
I.  Rochow,  “Die  Häresie  der  Athíngarier  irn  8.  und  9. 
Jahrhundert  und  die  Frage  ihres  Fortlebens,”  BBA  51 
(1983)  163-78-  -S.B.B. 

ATHOS,  ACTS  OF.  The  monasteries  of  Mt.  Athos 
possess  numerous  charters  of  the  Byz.  (and  post- 
Byz.)  period,  both  in  original  and  iri  copies.  In  its 
totality  the  collection  is  by  far  the  richest  Byz. 
archive  of  documentary  material,  providing  abun- 
dant  data  on  political,  economic,  and  ecclesiastical 
history,  the  history  of  institutions  and  law,  ethnic 
composition,  literacy,  etc.  The  oldest  extant  doc- 
urnents  date  to  the  late  gth  C.  The  richest  collec- 
tions  belong  to  the  Lavra,  Iverün,  Hilandar, 
and  Vatopedi  monasteries;  in  addition  are  pre- 
served  the  acts  of  Dionysiou,  Docheiariou,  Es- 

PHIGMENOU,  RASTAMONITOU,  KoUTLOUMOUSIOU, 

Pantorrator,  St.  Paul,  Panteleemon,  Philo- 
theou,  Xenophontos,  Xeropotamou,  and  Zo- 
graphou,  as  wel!  as  those  of  the  Protaton  and 
of  several  minor  archives  (Karakalou  and  Simo- 

petra). 

Attempts  at  systematization  of  the  archives  were 
begun  at  the  end  of  the  i8th  C.  by  the  monks 
themselves:  Cyril  of  Lavra  compiled  a  list  of  acts 
in  his  monastery’s  archive  (A.  Guillou,  BCH  82 
[1958]  610—34).  In  the  ìgth  C.  some  travelers  to 
Athos  copied  and  later  photographed  selected 
charters;  an  important  collection  of  photographs 
was  assembled  by  P.I.  Sevast’janov  (E.  Cranstrem, 
I.  Medvedev,  REB  33  [1975]  277-93).  Russian 
scholars  began  the  systematíc  publication  of  the 
acts  of  Athos — hrst  ot  Panteleemon  (Kiev  1873), 
then  Vatopedi  (St.  Petersburg  1898),  then  in  ap- 
pendices  to  Vizantijskij  Vremennìk — while  Greek 
scholars  published  individual  acts  in  various  pe- 
riodicals.  A  systematic  survey,  started  by  G.  Millet 
and  continued  by  P.  Lemerle,  has  resulted  in  the 
publication  of  many  Athonite  documents  in  Paris 
(now  in  progress);  V.  Moiin  and  F.  Dölger  also 
made  important  contributions.  The  Acts  contain 
some  of  the  most  important  surviving  invento- 
ries  of  icons  and  liturgical  equipment. 
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ed.  Archives  de  l’Athos,  ed.  P.  Lemerle,  N.  Oikonomides, 
J.  Lefort  et  al.  (Paris  1937-)-  (See  entries  on  individual 
monasteries  for  editions  of  specifìc  volumes.) 

lit.  M.  Manoussakas,  “Hellenika  cheirographa  kai  en- 
grapha  tou  Hagiou  Orous,”  EEBS  32  (1963)  391-419 

-A.K„  A.C. 

ATHOS,  MOUNT,  also  called  the  Holy  Moun- 
tain  ( Hagion  Oros),  from  the  late  ìoth  C.  the  most 
important  center  of  Eastern  Orthodox  mon- 
asticism.  Athos  C’Aöcüç)  is  the  name  given  to  the 
northernmost  projection  of  the  Chalkii>ike 
penìnsula,  45  km  long,  5-10  km  wide,  as  well  as 
to  the  peak  (2,033  m)  that  dominates  this  rocky 
finger  of  land,  It  is  linked  to  the  mainland  by  a 
narrow  isthmus  2  km  in  width.  The  peninsula  has 
forests,  meadows  for  pasturage,  and  small  plots 
of  land  suitable  for  vineyards,  orchards,  olive 
groves,  and  gardens. 

Athos  was  virtually  deserted  when  monks  first 
began  to  settle  there,  probably  in  the  late  8th  or 
early  gth  C.;  according  to  the  ìoth-C,  historian 
Genesios  (58.22),  in  843  Athos  was  aíready  a 
major  monastic  community,  but  his  evidence  must 
be  treated  with  caution.  The  theories  that  the 
earliest  monks  of  Athos  were  refugees  from  thc 
Arab  conquests  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  Byz., 
or  Iconodules  fleeing  the  persecutions  of  the 
Iconoclast  empcrors,  have  now  lost  favor.  The 
flrst  arrivals  scem  to  have  come  from  nearby  re- 
gions,  and  to  have  been  attracted  by  the  unsullied 
solitude  of  the  peninsula.  Monasticism  developed 
slowly  on  the  Holy  Mountain,  however,  because 
of  its  isolation,  its  rugged  terrain,  and  the  danger 
from  Arab  pirates.  The  early  monks  lived  as  sol- 
itary  hermits  or  in  small  groups;  the  pioneers  on 
Athos  included  Peter  the  Athonite  (D.  Papachrys- 
santhou,  AB  92  [1974]  19-61)— a  semilegendary 
figure — and  Euthymios  the  Younger,  who  ar- 
rived  in  859.  The  first  cenobitic  monastery  in  the 
vicinity  of  Athos  was  Rolobou,  founded  near 
Hierissos  sometime  before  883.  A  fragmentary 
sigillion  of  Basil  I  ( Prot .,  no.  1,  a.883)  is  the  earlicst 
preserved  imperial  act  concerning  the  Holy 
Mountain;  it  protected  the  Athonite  monks  from 
the  intrusion  of  local  shepherds. 

The  date  of  the  first  appearance  of  cenobitic 
monasticism  on  Athos  proper  is  impossible  to 
ascertain,  but  by  the  mid-ioth  C.  some  koinobia 
(e.g.,  Xeropotamou)  are  attested.  In  963  Atha- 
nasios  of  Athos,  with  the  support  of  Níkephoros 


1 1  Phokas,  founded  the  Great  Lavra,  which  would 
soon  hold  first  place  in  the  Athonite  hierarchy,  a 
positìon  it  would  maintain  in  perpetuity.  By  the 
end  of  the  toth  C.  many  of  the  most  important 
Athonite  monasteries  (e.g.,  Iveron,  Hilandar, 
Esphigmenou,  Pantf.lf.f.mon,  Vatopedi,  Xeno- 
phontos,  and  possibly  Zographou)  had  been 
founded;  by  1001  46  monasteries  were  in  exis- 
tence  (Papachryssanthou  in  Prot.  86—93). 

Monks  from  non-Greek  lands  began  to  come  to 
the  Holy  Mountain  in  the  ìoth  C.:  the  Georgian 
monastery  of  Iveron  was  established  in  979/80, 
soon  followed  by  the  ltalian  monastery  of  the 
Amaifitans  (see  Amalfi).  Orthodox  Armenians 
(Chalcedonians)  were  numerous  at  F.sphigmenou. 
In  the  1 2th  C.  the  peninsula  began  to  attract  more 
Slavic  monks:  Panteleemon  was  taken  over  by 
monks  from  Rus’,  and  Hiiandar  was  restored  as 
a  Serbian  monastery.  In  the  i3th  C.  Zographou 
came  to  be  inhabited  primarily  by  Bulgarian  monks. 

The  organization  of  Athos  in  the  ìoth  C.  was 
relatively  simple:  the  monks  attended  three  a’n- 
nual  assemblies  at  the  Protaton  in  Karyes  and 
elected  a  protos  who  represented  the  community 
in  its  relations  with  ecclesiastical  and  secular  au- 
thorities.  By  the  end  of  the  ìoth  C.  (?)  this  assem- 
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bly  was  rcplaced  by  an  irregular  “council”  that 
attracted  on  the  average  15  participants,  but  oc- 
casionally  as  many  as  40.  The  larger  monasteries 
became  indepcndent  of  the  Protaton,  with  the 
hegoumenos  of  the  Great  Lavra  acquiring  a  more 
prestigious  position  in  the  local  hierarchy  than 
the  protos. 

In  the  ìoth  and  1  nh  C.  Athos  attracted  consid- 
erable  imperial  attention.  Romanos  I  Lekapenos 
initiated  an  annual  stìpend  (roga)  for  the  Athonite 
monks  and  ordered  the  demarcation  of  a  frontier 
boundary,  probably  in  941/2  (D.  Papachryssan- 
thou  in  Prot.  55),  The  rapid  growth  of  the  Lavra 
under  thc  patronage  of  Nikcphoros  Phokas 
prompted  the  resentment  of  many  Athonite 
monks,  esp.  the  anchorites  who  feared  for  their 
way  of  life.  John  I  Tzimiskes’  issuance  of  a  typihon 
for  Athos,  the  Tragos,  between  970  and  972, 
attempted  a  compromise,  recognizing  the  rights 
of  hegoumenoi,  helliotai  (the  spiritual  leaders  of 
anachoretic  groups),  and  solitary  hermits  to  at- 
tend  the  assemblies  at  Karyes.  Both  Nikephoros 
II  and  John  I  envisaged  Athos  as  a  stronghold  of 
“poor  monasticism,”  but  under  Basil  II  some 
monasteries  began  to  acquire  lands  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  Holy  Mountain  and  were  grad- 
ually  transformed  into  great  landowners.  Ceno- 
bítism  became  predominant,  to  the  detriment  of 
hermitages.  In  the  1  ìth— i2th  C.  new  monasteries 
continucd  to  be  founded  (Rastamonitou,  Do- 
cheiariou,  Koutloumousiou),  and  the  older  ones 
expanded  their  possessions.  Economic  actívities 
on  Athos  increased,  such  as  the  sale  of  wmod  from 
Athonite  forests  and  surplus  agricultural  products 
(fruits,  vegetables,  wine)  cultivated  on  monastic 
estates.  Many  monasteries  owmed  boats  for  the 
transport  of  these  goods  and  the  importation  of 
necessary  provisions;  these  boats  often  were 
granted  exemptions  from  customs  duties.  Despite 
John  I’s  prohibition  of  the  presence  of  eunuchs, 
beardless  youths,  women,  and  even  female  ani- 
mals  on  the  peninsula,  in  the  nth  C.  substantial 
groups  of  Vlach  shepherds  settled  with  their 
families  on  Athos  and  supplied  the  monks  with 
dairy  products.  The  “Vlach  question”  caused  such 
a  scandal  that  ca.  1100  Alexios  I  was  forced  to 
expel  thc  herdsmen  from  Athos. 

Constantine  IX  Monomachos’s  chrysobull  of 
1045  sheds  üght  on  the  administrative  develop- 
ment  of  Athos.  The  independence  of  individual 


hoinobia  increased;  Lavra,  Vatopedi,  and  Iveron 
were  the  top-ranking  monasteries,  taking  prece- 
dence  over  the  central  administration  of  the  protos. 
The  growth  of  landowmership  incited  conflicts 
among  monasteries  over  estates  as  well  as  clashes 
with  local  landowners,  esp.  in  Hierissos;  with  the 
Cumans  who  had  settled  in  southern  Macedonia; 
and  with  imperial  functionaries.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  patriarchate  tried  to  establish  its  juris- 
diction  (at  least  partial)  over  Athos,  which  had 
been  considered  as  subordinate  only  to  the  ern- 
peror. 

The  fall  of  Constantinople  to  the  Fourth  Cru- 
sade  in  1204  and  the  establishment  of  the  Latin 
Empire  led  to  a  period  of  difficulty  for  Athos,  as 
Macedonia  was  troubled  by  the  Latin  occupation, 
the  rising  power  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  rivalry 
between  the  cmpire  of  Nicaea  and  Epiros.  Athos 
came  under  the  rule  of  the  Frankish  Ringdom  of 
Thessalonike  from  1204  to  1224,  and  the  mon- 
asteries  lost  some  of  their  properties  outside  the 
peninsula,  which  they  sought  to  recovcr  after  the 
Greek  reconquest  of  Constantinople  in  1261.  The 
reign  of  Michael  VIII  Palaiologos  was.  howevcr, 
extremely  unpopular  on  Athos,  because  of  the 
persecution  of  monks  who  refused  to  accept  the 
Union  of  Lyons  of  1274  (G.  Rouillard,  REB  1 
[1943]  73-84;  J-  Koder ,JÖB  18  [1969]  79-88). 

In  the  early  i4th  C.  Athos  suffered  from  the 
raids  of  the  Catalan  Grand  Company,  but  then 
enjoyed  a  period  of  prosperity  during  which  sev- 
eral  new  monasteries  were  founded  (Gregoriou, 
Dionysiou,  Pantorrator,  Simopetra).  Docu- 
ments  recordíng  various  privileges  conferred  by 
the  emperors  on  Athonite  monasterìes  (a  practice 
which  goes  back  to  the  gth  C.)  are  esp.  copious 
from  the  first  hatf  of  the  I4th  C.  Whereas  the 
privileges  granted  by  the  government  in  the  ìoth 
C.  were  primarily  solemnia  (stipends  from  the 
state  treasury)  and  the  chrysobulls  of  the  nth  C. 
mostly  established  monastic  exkousseia  (immunity 
from  taxcs),  the  documents  of  the  i4th  C.  were 
first  of  all  donations  of  lands  and  paroihoi. 

The  properties  of  Athos  took  the  form  of  fields, 
vineyards,  pastures,  mills,  fishponds,  entire  vil- 
lages,  urban  rental  properties,  and  workshops. 
These  possessions  wTere  concentrated  in  Mace- 
donia  (including  ThessalonÌke),  esp.  on  the  Chalki- 
dike  peninsula  and  in  the  Strymon  valley,  but 
extended  to  Thrace,  'Lhasos,  Lemnos,  Serbia,  and 
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Wallachia.  The  bulk  of  the  acts  of  Athos  (see 
Athos,  Acts  of)  concern  these  estates,  and  in- 
clude  praktika,  charters  of  sale,  exchange,  and 
donation,  in  addition  to  irnperial  chrysobulls  con- 
fìrming  the  monasteries’  titles  to  their  property 
and  guaranteeing  fìscal  immunity.  All  ranks  of 
people,  from  humble  peasant  to  emperor,  were 
anxious  to  make  pious  donations  to  Athonite 
monasteries;  in  addition  to  the  emperors  at  Con- 
stantinople,  the  benefactors  of  Athos  included  the 
Grand  Komnenoi  of  Trebizond,  the  rulers  of  Ser- 
bia  and  Bulgaria,  and  voivodes  of  Wallachia. 

In  the  i4th  C.  idiorrhythmic  monasticism 
developed  on  Athos,  and  the  hoinobion  declined. 
By  mid-century  Turkish  pirates  were  attacking 
the  peninsula,  forcing  some  of  the  monks  to  flee 
to  Paroria  or  to  Meteora.  The  Ottoman  threat 
led  to  government  restriction  on  the  growth  of 
monastic  properties  and  the  confiscation  of  some 
Athonite  estates  in  the  second  half  of  the  i4th  C.; 
thus,  after  the  Turkish  victory  at  Marica  in  1371 
half  of  the  metochia  belonging  to  Athos  were  trans- 
formed  into  pronoiai  and  transferred  to  soldiers. 
This  policy  was  continued  in  the  i5th  C.  (Ostro- 
gorsky,  Fêodalité  161—76).  After  briefly  occupying 
Athos  in  1387  and  from  1393  to  1403,  the  Otto- 
mans  established  permanent  control  over  the  Holy 
Mountain  in  1430.  The  Turks  recognized  the 
autonomy  of  Athos  in  return  for  the  payment  of 
annual  tribute,  but  the  monasteries  lost  their  im- 
munides  and  their  estates  in  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia. 

Attitudes  toward  the  intellectual  life  were  var- 
ied.  Relliotai  and  hermits,  who  placed  an  emphasis 
on  spirituality  and  asceticism,  had  little  use  for 
books.  As  N.  Oikonomides  ( DOP  42  [1988]  167— 
78)  has  shown,  many  of  the  Athonite  monks  came 
from  a  rustic  background  and  were  illiterate. 
Nonetheless  in  the  koinobia,  founded  on  the 
Stoudite  model,  there  was  more  emphasis  on  in- 
tellectual  pursuits,  esp.  from  the  1 3th  C.  onward. 
The  monasteries  amassed  importantcollecdons  of 
MSS  (B.  Fonkic,  PSb  17  [80]  [1967]  167-75),  some 
produced  in  their  own  scriptoria  (e.g.,  at  Philo- 
theou,  Hilandar,  and  Iveron).  Among  Athonite 
monks  could  be  found  composers  (John  Kou- 
kouzeles),  hagiographers  (Joseph  Kalothetos), 
theologians  (Gregory  Palamas),  and  ecclesiastical 
writers  (Theoleptos  of  Philadelphia).  With  its 
international  assemblage  of  monks,  cultural  inter- 
change  was  inevitable:  Hilandar,  Zographou,  Pan- 


teleemon,  and  Iveron  became  centers  for  the 
transmission  of  Byz.  religious  literature  to  Serbia, 
Bulgaria,  Russia,  and  Georgia,  respectively. 

As  the  Holy  Mountain  par  excellence  from  the 
ìoth  C.  onward,  Athos  attracted  Byz.  monks  for 
six  centuries.  Many  holy  men,  whose  custom  it 
was  to  wander  from  one  monastery  or  iioly 
mountain  to  another,  spent  time  on  Athos  before 
moving  on,  thus  reducing  the  cultural  isoladon  of 
the  Athonite  monasteries.  Because  of  its  geo- 
graphical  proximity,  Thessalonike,  rather  than 
Constantinople,  had  the  closest  links  with  the  Holy 
Mountain.  For  some  monks,  like  Palamas,  a  he- 
goumenate  on  Athos  was  the  springboard  to  a 
bishopric;  for  others  it  might  lead  to  the  patriar- 
chate  of  Constantinople  as  it  díd  for  Niphon, 
Kalljstos,  and  Philotheos  Kokkinos  (R.  Guil- 
land,  EEBS  32  [1963]  5°-59)- 

It  was  one  of  the  wandering  holy  men,  Grecory 
Sinaites,  who  introduced  to  Athos  in  the  i4th  C. 
the  “Jesus  prayer,”  which  was  adopted  by  a  small 
number  of  monks.  From  this  new  method  of 
prayer  developed  a  form  of  mystical  spirituality, 
a  renewed  emphasis  on  hesychasm  that  was 
championed  by  Palamas  (J.  Meyendorff,  DOP  42 
[1988]  157—65).  After  many  vicissitudes  Pala- 
mism  spread  all  over  the  Byz.  world  and  was 
eventually  declared  Orthodox  by  the  local  council 
of  Constantinople  of  1351  (see  under  Constan- 
TINOPLE,  COUNCILS  OF). 

lit.  Prot.  3—164.  Le  miliénmre  du  Mont  Athos  967- /965, 
2  vols.  (Chevetogne  1963—64).  C.  Cavarnos,  The  Holy  Moun- 
tain  (Belmont,  Mass.  1973).  l.P.  Mamalakes,  To  hagion  Oros 
( Athos )  dìa  mesou  ton  aionon  (Thessalonike  1971)  1—222.  S. 
Lampros,  Catalogue  of  the  Creek  Manuscripts  on  Mount  Athos, 
2  vols.  (Cambridge  1895-1900).  -A.M.T.,  A.K, 

Art  and  Architecture  of  Athos.  Little  survives 
of  the  ìoth— i2th-C.  architecture  of  the  Holy 
Mountain  except  for  the  principal  churches  of  a 
few  monasteries  and  portions  of  the  perimeter 
walls.  The  earliest  Athonite  churches  generally 
had  an  inscribed-cross  plan  with  a  central  dome, 
triconch  apse,  a  double  narthex,  and  lateral  chapels 
to  the  west  (P.M.  Mylonas,  Thesaurismata  2  [1963] 
supp.,  18—48).  Instituted  at  the  Lavra,  this  scheme 
was  adopted  at  Iveron  and  Vatopedî  and  re- 
mained  essentially  unchanged  until  the  double 
narthex  was  replaced  by  a  unified  rectangular 
space  (sometimes  called  a  lite)  for  singers  at  Hi- 
landar.  This  scheme,  in  turn,  was  widely  adopted, 
for  example,  at  Koutloumousiou  ca.1400.  The 
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1 4th  C,  saw  an  expansion  of  the  older  monaster- 
ies,  the  addition  of  towers  (pyrgoi)  and  other 
fordfications,  and  the  creation  of  new  institutions 
that  tended  to  follow  the  established  “Athonite 
type.”  Most  of  the  chapels  and  líving  and  service 
quarters  now  to  be  seen  on  Athos  date  from  the 
1 5th  C.  or  later. 

In  the  churches  mosaic  decoration  survives  only 
at  Vatopedi  and  Xenophontos  (now  detached  and 
kept  in  the  “new  katholikon”) .  The  oldest  preserved 
frescoes  are  at  the  kelhon  of  Rhabdouchou  (P. 
Mylonas  in  14  CEB,  vol.  aB  [Bucharest  1971] 
552-54);  frescoes  of  1312  survive  at  Vatopedi  but 
are  much  overpainted.  The  well-preserved  pro- 
gram  at  the  Protaton  is  of  similar  date.  There- 
after,  however,  with  the  exception  of  fragments 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  Paul,  almost  no  wall  paint- 
ing  survives  from  the  period  between  the  mid- 
1 4th  and  the  early  i6th  C. 

From  the  ìoth  C.  onward,  Athonite  monasteries 
received  gifts  of  liturgical  silver,  crosses,  textiles, 
sometimes  richly  covered  books,  and  esp.  icons 
(of  which  the  Lavra  has  3,000,  mostly  post-Byz.), 
which  form  the  nuclei  of  their  treasures  today.  A 
few  objects  are  the  donations  of  generous  rulers 
and  other  patrons  from  the  period  before  1453 
but,  like  the  physical  fabric  of  the  monasteries, 
the  vast  majority  of  the  treasures  date  well  after 
the  foundation  of  the  institutions  that  now  house 
them.  Despite  the  arguments  of  V.N.  Lazarev 
(DChAE4  4  [1964]  1 17—43),  there  is  líttle  evidence 
for  resident  ateliers  of  mural  painters  on  Athos 
in  the  Byz.  period;  A.  Xyngopoulos  ( CorsìRav  1 1 
[1964]  419—30)  suggested  that  at  least  in  the  ì^th 
C.  fresco  painters  came  from  Thessalonike  and 
possibly  Constantinople.  The  name  or  epithet  zo- 
graphos  of  a  ìoth-C.  monk  (see  Zographou)  sug- 
gests,  however,  that  some  artists  took  up  resi- 
dence;  a  14Ü1-C.  workshop  that  made  icon  frames 
has  also  been  hypothesized.  Certainly  masons  were 
called  in  from  the  outside  world  in  the  ìoth  C. 
(Prot.,  no.7. 141— 42).  Many  of  the  illuminated  MSS 
in  the  monasteries’  libraries  reached  Athos  long 
after  theír  creation  elsewhere,  just  as  many  books 
with  Athonite  provenances  are  today  to  be  found 
in  libraries  and  museums  outside  the  Holy  Moun- 
tain. 

ut.  M.  Restle,  RRK  1.389—421.  G.  Millet,  Monuments  de 
l’Athos.  1.  Les  peintures  (Paris  1927).  S.N.  Pelekanides  et  al., 
The  Treasures  ofMounl  Athos.  Illuminated  Manuscripts,  3  vols. 
(Athens  1973—79).  K.  Weitzmann,  Aus  den  Riblìothehen  des 


Alhos  (Hamburg  1963).  E.  Voordeckers,  “L’art  au  Mont- 
Athos,”  in  Splendeur  de  Byz.  262—74.  -A.C. 


ATRAMYTTION  (’ ATpatxvr(f)Lov,  l’Andremite  of 
the  Crusaders,  now  Edremit),  city  on  the  north- 
west  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Although  obscure  in 
late  antiquity,  Atramyttion  was  an  important  naval 
base  when  the  Opsikian  fleet  stopped  there  dur- 
ing  its  revolt  in  714,  seized  Theodosios  (III),  a 
native  tax  collector  of  Atramyttion,  and  made  him 
emperor.  Atramyttion  was  the  northernmost  city 
of  the  Thraresion  theme;  in  the  ìoth  C.,  it  was 
a  tourma  of  Samos.  The  Turkish  pirate  Tzachas 
completely  destroyed  Atramyttion  ca.1090;  Eu- 
mathios  Philorales  rebuilt  and  repopulated  it  in 
1 109.  It  became  a  base  for  defense  against  Italian 
and  Turkish  attacks.  Manuel  I  made  it  a  center 
of  Nf.orastra;  by  1185  was  lhc  headquarters 
of  a  separate  theme  (D.  Zakythenos,  EEBS  19 
[1949]  8).  Plundered  by  the  Genoese  in  1 197,  it 
was  briefly  seized  by  the  Latins  in  1 205  and  ruled 
by  them  in  1213—24.  In  1268,  the  Venetians  had 
a  concession  in  Atramyttion,  but  dangers  from 
the  Turks  made  the  Genoese  of  Phokaia  take 
control  of  it  in  1 304.  It  fell  to  the  Turks  of  Karasi 
before  1334.  Atramyttion  was  a  suffragan  bish- 
opric  of  Epbesos;  its  site  contains  no  significant 
remains. 

lit.  Ahrweiler,  Mer  2 2 3 1 ,  289L  349.  -C.F. 

ATRIRLINES  (àTpiK\ívT)ç),  courtier  in  charge  of 
imperial  banquets.  The  term  is  of  Latin  origin, 
from  triclinium,  dining  hall,  but  it  has  often  been 
distorted  as  artoklines,  frorn  Greek  artos,  bread.  In 
his  Kletorologion,  Philotheos,  who  was  himself 
atriklines,  describes  his  function  as  maintaining 
order  at  banquets  by  positioning  dignitaries  ac- 
cording  to  their  titles  and  offices  (Oikonomides, 
Listes  83.15—24).  This  presupposed  a  clear  knowl- 
edge  of  titulature.  Although  Philotheos  was  titied 
protospatharios,  the  atriklines  held  a  relatively  mod- 
est  place  in  the  hierarchy.  The  atriklines  was  men- 
tioned  in  the  mid-gth-C.  taktikon  of  Uspenskij; 
the  seal  of  the  imperial  atnMines  Smaragdos  (Za- 
cos,  Seals  1,  no.  1606B)  is  dated  in  the  8th  C.  Some 
seals  of  atriMinai  belong  to  the  1  ìth  C.;  thereafter 
the  fate  of  this  functionary  is  unknown. 

lit.  OiRonomides,  Listes  27-29.  Seibt,  Rleisiegel  145-47, 
183.  -A.K. 
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ATRIUM  (avkri,  afflpiou)  an  open  court  directly 
preceding  a  church,  usually  enclosed  by  four  co- 
lonnaded  porticoes  (a  quadriporticus)  or,  in  churches 
possessing  a  narthex,  by  the  narthex  and  three 
porticoes.  Occasionally,  as  in  Constantine  I’s  church 
at  Màmre,  simple  wall  enclosures  replaced  the 
porticoes.  l’he  form  of  the  atrium  was  probably 
derived  from  that  of  the  peristyle  courtyards  that 
often  preceded  Roman  buildings.  The  conven- 
tional  term  atrium  was  apparently  derived  from 
the  Greek  aithnon,  meaning  an  area  under  the 
open  slcy,  rather  than  from  the  Latin  atnum,  the 
main  room  of  an  Italic  house.  The  open  court  is 
also  called  a  louter,  a  term  derived  from  the  ritual 
ablutions  of  hands  and  feet  at  the  kantharos,  or 
fountain,  located  therein.  The  atrium  was  not  a 
requisite  feature  of  church  architecture  in  any 
period,  though  it  was  common  in  many  regions 
in  the  4th— 6th  C.  When  present,  atriums  served 
not  only  as  places  for  washing  but  also  for  the 
separation  of  catechumens  and  for  starting  en- 
trance  ceremonies,  as  local  customs  dictated. 
Churches  with  atriums  are  extremely  rare  after 
the  6th  C.,  perhaps  because  of  changes  in  the 
entrance  rite.  l’he  atrium  reappears  in  the  gth  C. 
in  two  notable  examples  in  Constantinople,  the 
Pharos  (?)  in  the  Great  Palace  and  the  Nea 
Ekklesia  as  well  as  in  the  nth-C.  Church  of  St. 
George  of  Mangana. 

ut.  C.  DeIvoye,  “Études  d’architecture  paléochrétienne 
et  byzantíne,”  Byiantion  32  (1962)  261-91.  Idem,  RBK 
1:421-40.  D.  Pallas,  “Archaiologika-Ieitourgika,”  EEBS  20 
(1950)  279— 8g.  C,  Strube,  Die  westliche  Eingangsseite  der 
Kirchen  von  Konstantinopel  in  justinianácher  Zeit  (Wìesbaden 
1973)-  ~MJ- 

ATROA  (’Arpcüa),  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  An- 
atolian  Mt.  Olympos,  7  km  southwest  of  Prousa, 
where  several  monastic  communities  existed  in 
the  gth  and  ìoth  C.  Its  most  famous  monastery 
was  St.  Zacharias,  founded  ca.800  by  the  hermit 
Paul  and  his  disciple,  Peter  of  Atroa.  It  served  as 
the  mother  house  for  several  smaller  nearby  mon- 
asteries.  Paul  was  the  first  hegoumenos  of  St.  Za- 
charias;  upon  his  death  in  805  he  was  succeeded 
by  Peter.  During  the  Iconoclastic  persecution  of 
Leo  V  and  Theophilos  the  monks  temporarily 
disbanded,  to  live  in  scattered  hermitages  on  Mt. 
Olympos.  In  821,  when  Peter  was  criticized  by  a 
group  of  bishops  and  superiors,  he  was  defended 


by  Theodore  of  Stoudios,  then  in  exile  from 
Constantinople.  After  Peter’s  death  on  1  Jan.  837, 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Paul  and  then 
his  nephew  James.  Paul  transferred  Peter’s  re- 
mains  from  a  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas  to  a  cave  near 
St.  Zacharias;  many  miracles  reportedly  occurred 
at  this  tomb.  The  monastery  survived  until  at  least 
the  ìoth  C.  when  the  future  St.  Loukas  the 
Styi.ite  spent  three  years  there. 

sources.  V.  Laurent,  La  vie  memeilleiue  de  Saìnt  Pierre 
d'Atroa  (d.  83 7)  (Brussels  1956).  Idem,  La  Vita  Retractata  et 
les  miracles  posthumes  de  Saint  Pierre  d'Alroa  (Brussels  1958). 

ut.  B.  Menthon,  Une  terre  de  Ugendes:  L’Olympe  de  Bithy- 
nie  (Paris  1935)  49!,  88- 121.  Janin,  Éiglues  centres  135!',  140, 
151,  184.  '  -A.M.T. 

ATTALEIA  ('Arráheia,  mod.  Antalya),  city  and 
bishopric  of  Pamphylia.  Although  inscriptions  and 
remains  indicate  some  prosperity  in  late  antiquity, 
Attaleia  became  most  important  in  the  gth— 1  ìth 
C.  as  a  naval  and  military  center.  A  special  force 
of  Mardaites  under  a  katepa.no  attested  ín  the 
ìoth  C.  may  have  been  installed  in  Attaleia  as 
early  as  689.  Attaleia  was  apparently  capital  of 
the  Ribyrrhaiotai  theme;  it  was  certainly  a  main 
base  of  the  Byz.  navy  and  a  major  entrepôt  for 
trade  with  Cyprus  and  the  Levant.  According  to 
Ibn  Hawqal  (ìoth  C.),  Attaleia  was  the  center  for 
collecting  taxes  on  goods  brought  by  trade  or 
piracy  from  Muslim  lands;  the  revenue  from  this 
amounted  to  300  pounds  of  gold.  He  also  states 
that  the  city  was  directly  subject  to  the  emperor 
and  paid  no  taxes.  Attaleia  was  a  base  of  the 
imperial  post  that  connected  it  with  Constantino- 
ple  in  eight  days  by  land  and  15  by  sea  (Vasiliev, 
Byz.  Arabes  2.2:414—19).  Powerful  Roman  walls, 
rebuilt  and  extended  by  Leo  VI,  kept  Attaleia 
from  capture  by  the  Arabs;  it  maintained  its  an- 
cient  size  throughout  the  Byz.  period.  By  the  i  ith 
C.,  Attaleia  had  a  substantial  Jewish  community. 
Attaleia  survived  the  turmoil  after  the  battle  of 
Mantzikert  in  1071,  remaining  a  center  of  impe- 
rial  and  Venetian  trade,  but  by  1148  it  was  a  Byz. 
island  in  territory  overrun  by  the  Turks.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Italian  Aldobrandini  family  ca.1204 
and  by  the  Seljuks  in  1207.  Attaleia,  a  suffragan 
bishopric  of  Perge,  was  elevated  to  a  metropolis 
by  Alexios  I.  Attaleia  preserves  the  circuit  of  its 
walls,  much  of  them  Byz.,  and  a  large  Justinianic 
cruciform  church  with  a  central  tower,  later  trans- 
formed  into  a  basilica. 
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lit.  K.  Lanckoronski,  Städte  Pamphyliem  und  Pisidiens , 
vol.  i  (Vienna  i8go)  7-32.  M.  Ballance,  “Cumanm  Cam’í 
at  Antalya,”  BSR  23  (1955)  99—114.  Ahrweiler,  Mer  82Í, 
108,  187.  -C.F. 

ATTALEIATES,  MICHAEL,  historian;  born 
Constantinople  or  Attaleia  between  ca.1020  and 
1030,  died  after  1085  (according  to  Gautier,  after 
1079).  A  man  of  modest  origins,  Attaleiates 
(’ArraAe(,árr)ç)  had  a  brilliant  career:  a  senator 
and  judge,  he  had  the  title  of  proedros;  he  also 
acquired  properties  both  in  Constantinople  and 
Rhaidestos  which  he  described  in  his  Diataxis  of 
1077.  Lemerle  ( infra  111)  estimates  Attaleiates’ 
properties  at  approximately  150  litraf..  In  the 
Diataxis  Attaleiates  incorporated  the  history  of  his 
acquisitions  into  his  autobiography,  established 
rules  for  the  monastery  of  Christ  Panoiktirmon 
in  Constantinople  and  the  xenodocheion  (in 
Rhaidestos),  which  he  founded,  and  lísted  icons 
and  liturgical  objects  belonging  to  the  monastery. 
In  1073/4  Attaleiates  issued  a  legal  textbook,  in- 
troduced  by  a  survey  of  the  development  of  Ro- 
man  law  from  the  Republic  to  the  Basilika. 

His  major  work  is  the  Hutory,  encompassing  the 
period  1034—79/80.  Written  primarily  on  the  ba- 
sis  of  firsthand  observations,  the  book  is  less  per- 
sonal  than  the  contemporary  Chronography  of 
Psellos,  although  in  some  cases  Attaleiates  de- 
scríbes  his  own  role  in  events.  The  History  is  a 
rhetorical  panegyric  of  Nirephoros  III:  Atta- 
leiates  not  only  ascribed  to  him  convendonaI  im- 
perial  virtues,  but  emphasized  his  noble  origin 
and  military  prowess — qualities  absent  from  ear- 
lier  Mirrors  of  Princes.  At  the  same  time  Atta- 
leiates  demonstrated  an  unusual  interest  in  the 
fate  of  cities  and  in  urban  movements  and  stressed 
the  links  between  his  hero  and  urban  populations. 
According  to  E.Th.  Tsolakis  ( Byzantina  2  [1970] 
258),  the  final  version  of  the  History  was  completed 
after  Nikephoros’s  deposition  in  1081,  and  thus 
ìs  not  the  work  of  a  sycophant,  but  a  sincere 
expression  of  political  views.  L.ess  talented  than 
Psellos  in  exposing  the  clash  of  human  passions, 
Attaleiates  sought  the  causes  of  events.  Also  an 
acute  observer  of  nature,  he  described  the  ele- 
phant  and  giraffe  with  naturalistic  details. 

f.d.  Historia,  eds.  W.  Brunet  de  Presle,  I.  Bekker  (Bonn 
1853).  Fr.  tr.  of  chs.  1-34  by  H.  Grégoire,  Bymntion  28 
(1958)  325—62.  P.  Gautîer,  "La  Diataxis  de  Michel  Atta- 


liate,”  REB  39  (1981)  5—143,  with  Fr.  tr.  Zepos,  jus  7:409— 
97- 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:382—89,  2:465.  Kazhdan-Franklin, 
Studìes  23—86.  Lemerie,  Cinq  études  65—112.  E.Th.  Tsolakis, 
“Aus  dem  Leben  des  Michael  Attaleiates  (seine  Heimat- 
stadt,  sein  Geburts-  und  Todesjahr),”  BZ  58  (1965)  3-10. 

-A.K. 


ATTICA  (’Arrucr)),  the  territory  of  Athens.  In 
late  antiquity  there  is  evídence  of  considerable 
prosperity,  and  settlements  existed  at  many  places: 
early  Christian  basilicas  have  been  discovered  at 
Brauron,  Glyphada,  Anabyssos,  Roubaras,  and 
Ralamos,  among  other  sites.  The  silver  mines  at 
Laurion  and  Thorikos  were  apparently  worked 
again  and  caves,  such  as  that  at  Bari,  were  inhab- 
ited.  G.  Fowden  ( JHS  108  [1988]  48—59)  suggests 
that  increased  production  of  silver  was  only  partly 
responsible  for  this  phenomenon,  since  pagans 
may  have  fied  to  more  remote  areas,  and  moun- 
tain  passes  were  utilized  in  response  to  the  bar- 
barían  danger.  Along  with  the  rest  of  the  empire, 
Attica  suffered  from  barbarian  invasions  in  the 
late  6th  through  the  8th  C.;  although  Attica  cer- 
tainly  remained  in  Byz.  hands,  most  of  the  settle- 
ments  seem  to  have  been  abandoned:  none  of  the 
Early  Christian  basilicas  survived  into  later  times. 

Prosperity  returned  beginning  in  the  9th  C., 
and  many  churches  date  to  the  1  ìth  through  i3th 
C.;  most  of  these  are  simple  cross-in-square  struc- 
tures,  such  as  th e  katholikon  at  Raisariane.  Several 
fresco  programs  of  the  i3th  C.  survive  (e.g.,  N. 
Couinbaraki-Pansélinou,  Saint-Pierre  de  Kalyvia- 
Kouvara  et  ia  chapelle  de  la  Vierge  à  Mérenta  [Thes- 
salonike  1976]);  the  former  has  a  portrait  of  Mi- 
chael  Choniates.  Porto  Raphti  on  the  east  coast 
seems  to  have  developed  as  a  major  port.  After 
the  Fourth  Crusade  a  series  of  towers  was  con- 
structed,  linking  Athens  with  the  hinterland  of 
Attica  and  the  east  coast.  The  soil  of  Attica  is 
rather  poor  and,  as  in  anfiquìty,  uie  area  speciaì- 
ized  in  the  production  of  honey,  olives,  and  wine. 

lit.  Ch.  Bouras,  A.  Kaloyeropoulou,  R.  Andreadi, 
Churches  of  Attica 2  (Achens  1970).  D.  Pallas,  “He  Palaio- 
christianike  Notioanatolike  Attike,”  in  Praktika  B'  Epistemo- 
nikes  Synanteses  ND  Attikes  (Kalyvia  1986)  43-80.  — T.F..G. 

ATTICISM,  the  use  in  literature  of  an  archaizing 
and  artificial  form  of  Greek,  based  on  imitation 
of  the  language  of  Athenian  writers  of  the  5th— 
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4th  C.  b.c.  Perpetuated  by  teachers  of  rhetoric 
and  codified  in  lexika  and  textbooks,  Atticism 
dominated  the  lìterature  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Addressing  an  educated  pagan  public,  Christian 
apologists  such  as  Clement  of  Alexandria  nat- 
urally  used  the  Atticiring  literary  Greek  their 
readers  knew  and  accepted.  As  Christianity  spread 
among  the  urban  upper  classes,  Atticizing  Greek, 
rather  than  New  Testament  Roine,  became  the 
normal  ecclesiastical  language  esp.  of  the  4Ẃ-  and 
5th-C.  church  fathers.  For  the  Byz.,  the  works  of 
these  church  fathers  became  models  of  language 
and  style  no  less  worthy  of  imitadon  than  those 
of  the  writers  of  classical  Athens.  Every  Byz.  re- 
vival  of  education  and  culture  was  accompanìed 
by  a  reassertion  of  Atticism,  often  marked  more 
by  the  avoidance  of  features  of  the  spoken  lan- 
guage  than  by  imitation  of  ancient  models;  Homer, 
Gregory  of  Nazianzos,  and  George  of  Pisidia  were 
as  “Attic”  as  Demosthenes.  Throughout  the  Byz. 
period  education  perpetuated  and  institutional- 
ized  a  distinction  between  spoken  and  literary 
Greek,  which  later  widened  and  hindered  the 
development  of  an  expressive  vernacular  liter- 
ature,  Thus  Photios  praised  the  simplicity  of 
New  Testament  language  but  did  not  practice  it 
himself.  Symeon  Metafhrastes  rewrote  in  in- 
fìated  language  and  style  some  early  saints’  Lìves 
composed  in  a  relatively  popular  language.  Ni- 
kephoros  Choumnos  declared  that  literary  excel- 
lence  required  the  imitation  of  classical  and  pa- 
tristic  models.  While  rhetoric,  history,  and  theology 
were  the  domain  of  Atticism,  technical  writing, 
ascetic  writing,  and  chronicles  such  as  those  of 
john  Malalas  and  Theophanes  tiie  Confessor 
were  often  couched  in  simpler  language. 

lit.  W.  Schmid,  Der  AUicismus,  5  vo!s.  (Stuttgart  1887- 
8g).  E.  Norden,  Die  antìhe  Kunstprosa  vom  VI.  Jahrhundert  v. 
Chr.  bis  tn  die  Zeit  der  Henaissance  (Leipdg-Berlin  1915;  rp. 
Stuttgart  1958)  251-99,  392-407,  512-72.  Browning, 
“Language.”  G.  Böhlig,  “Das  Verhältnis  von  Voikssprache 
und  Reinsprache  im  griechischen  Mittelaiter,”  in  Aus  der 
bymntinislischen  Arbeit  der  Deutschen  Demokratischen  Republik, 
ed.  f.  Irmscher  (Berlin  1957)  1:1-13.  Eadem,  Untersuchun- 
gen  zum  rhetorischen  Sprachgebrauch  der  Byiantìner  (Berlin 
1956).  C.A.  Trypanis,  Ho  Attikismos  kai  to  glossiko  mas  zetema 
(Athens  1984).  -R.B. 

ATTIKOS,  bishop  of  Constandnople  (Mar.  406- 
10  Oct.  425);  born  Sebasteia  in  Armenia,  died 
Constandnople.  After  taking  the  monastic  habit 
at  an  early  age,  Atdkos  joined  the  Pneumatoma- 


choi;  he  recanted  their  teaching  when  he  moved 
to  Constantinople  and  became  priestthere.  Poorly 
educated,  he  was  not  popular  as  a  preacher  (So- 
zom.  HE  8.27.5—6).  This  was  probably  one  of  the 
reasons  for  his  hatred  of  John  Chrysostom:  At- 
tikos  was  Chrysostom’s  major  accuser  at  the  Synod 
of  the  Oak  (403),  and  even  after  Chrysostom’s 
death  Attikos  was  slow  and  reluctant  to  restore 
his  name  to  the  diptychs.  More  polidcian  than 
theologian,  Attikos  left  little  in  writing  (Barden- 
hewer,  Lüeratur  3:36 ìf),  but  he  did  much  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  bishop  of  the  cap- 
ital:  Attikos  was  on  good  terms  with  the  court, 
dedicated  to  Empress  Pulcheria  and  her  sisters 
a  now-lost  tract  entitled  On  Faith  and  Virginity,  and 
received  from  Theodosios  II  a  personal  privilege 
prohibiting  the  election  of  a  bishop  in  the  neigh- 
boring  area  without  nodfying  the  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople  (Sokr.  HE  7:28).  Attikos  was  active  in 
fighting  heresies  (e.g.,  Messalianism  and  Pela- 
gianism)  and  gained  the  support  of  Pope  Celes- 
tine  and  approvaI  of  Pope  Leo  I.  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria  was  more  caudous  but  found  in  Atdkos  an 
ally  in  his  anti-Nestorianism  (PG  77:976).  The 
traditional  assertion,  however,  that  Cyril  quoted 
Attikos  as  using  the  term  theotohos  in  a  homily  (PG 
76:12136^)  is  wrong;  the  term  appears  in  the 
next  quotation,  from  a  certain  bishop  Antiochos. 

ed.  M.  Brière,  “Une  homéiie  inédite  d’Atticus,  patri- 

arche  de  Constantinople  (406—425),"  ROC  29  (1933-34) 
160—86.  M.  Geerard,  A.  Van  Roey,  “Les  fragments  grecs 
et  syriaques  de  la  iettre  ‘Ad  Eupsychium’  d’Atticus  de 
Constantinople  (406-425),”  in  Corona  gratiarum.  Miscellanea 
Eligio  Dekkers,  voI.  1  (Bruges-The  Hague  1975)  69-81. 

lit.  RegPatr,  fasc.  1,  nos.  35-48.  C.  Verschaffei,  DTC 
i-2  (1937)  2220E  A.  Bigelmair,  LThK  i:ioi6f.  -A,K. 

ATTILA  (’ArríAaç),  ruler  ( dominus  in  Jordanes) 
of  the  Huns  (434-53).  He  was  the  son  of  Mun- 
diuch  and  successor  of  his  uncle  Rua  (Rugila).  At 
fìrst  he  ruled  with  his  older  brother  Bleda,  but 
assassinated  him  in  445.  The  center  of  his  realm 
was  in  the  basin  of  the  Tissa  and  Timos  rivers, 
tributaries  of  the  Danube;  various  peoples  such 
as  the  Gepids,  Goths,  and  Alans  were  under  his 
power.  Attila  led  several  attacks  against  the  north- 
ern  Balkans,  urging  the  emperors  in  Constanti- 
nople  to  sign  peace  treaties.  In  434/5  (B.  Croke, 
GRBS  18  [1977]  355-58)  or  after  Feb.  438,  he 
concluded  a  favorable  treaty  at  Horreum  Margi 
calling  for  an  annual  tribute  of  350  (or  700?) 
pounds  of  gold.  In  442  he  reached  Thrace;  the 
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embassy  of  Nomos  achieved  a  peace  that  lasted  to 
447  (B.  Croke,  BS  42  [1981]  159-70).  In  447  the 
Huns  advanced  as  far  as  the  Chersonese  and 
Thermopylae;  when  peace  was  arranged  the  trib- 
ute  was  increased  to  6,000  pounds  of  gold.  When 
Attila  seized  the  territory  from  Pannonia  to  No- 
vae,  an  embassy  led  by  Anatolios  and  Nomos 
demanded  and  achieved  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Huns  from  this  area.  In  450  Marcian  refused  to 
pay  tribute;  surprisingly,  however,  Attila  turned 
his  attention  westward,  demanding  marriage  with 
Justa  Grata  Honoria  (Valentinian  III’s  sister)  and 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  Western  Empire.  His 
invasion  of  Gaul  ended  in  defeat  at  the  Catalau- 
nian  Fields  in  451.  The  following  year  Attila 
attacked  ltaly,  capturíng  Aquileia,  Milan,  and  other 
cities.  He  retreated  after  negotiations  with  Pope 
Leo  I,  probably  fearing  an  attack  of  the  Eastern 
army.  He  died  of  a  hemorrhage  in  his  carap  on 
the  night  of  his  wedding  with  a  Gothic  woman 
named  Ildico. 

Jordanes  describes  Attila  as  a  short  man,  broad- 

chested,  with  a  large  head,  small  eyes,  and  sparse 
beard,  It  has  been  debated  whether  Attila  was 
only  a  cruel  plunderer  (O.  Maenchen-Helfen,  BZ 
61  [1968]  270—76)  or  the  founder  of  a  new  bar- 
barian  imperium,  a  forerunner  of  medieval  steppe- 
states  (G.  Wirth,  BZ  60  [1967]  41-69). 

lit.  O.  Maenchen-Helfen,  The  World  of  the  Huns  (Berke- 
ley  1973).  E.A.  Thompson,  A  Hislory  of  Attila  and  the  Huns 
(Oxford  1948).  Idem,  “The  Foreign  Policies  of  Theodosius 
II  and  Marcian,”  Hermathena  76  (1950)  58—75.  -T.E.G. 

ATUMANO,  SIMON,  Greek  humanist  and  Cath- 
olic  prelate;  born  Constantinople  early  i4th  C., 
dìed  between  1383  and  1387.  Born  to  an  Ortho- 
dox  Greek  mother  and  Turkish  father,  his  name, 
Atumano  (’A rovp.ávo<;),  is  probably  derived  from 
“Ottoman.”  He  became  a  monk  at  the  Stoudios 
monastery  and  in  1348  was  named  as  successor 
to  Barlaam  in  the  see  of  Gerace  (Calabria).  He 
converted  to  Catholicism  and  was  Latin  arch- 
bishop  of  Thebes  from  1366  untíl  his  death.  He 
made  periodic  trips  to  the  West  and  taught  Greek 
at  the  papal  court  in  Avignon.  After  the  conquest 
of  Thebes  by  the  Navarrese  Company  in  1379, 
Atumano  retired  to  Rome,  where  he  taught  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Hebrew. 

His  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  unusual  at  the  time, 
enabled  him  to  prepare  a  trilingual  version  of  the 
Old  Testamentdedicated  to  Pope  Urban  VI  (1378- 


89).  He  also  translated  into  Latin  Plutarch’s  On 
the  Control  of  Anger,  composed  a  poem  on  John 
VI  Kantakouzenos,  and  wrote  scholia  on  Euri- 
pides. 

LIT.  G.  Fedalto,  Simone  Atumano  monaco  di  Studio,  arcẁes- 
covo  lattno  di  Tebe,  secolo  XIV  (Brescia  1968).  G.  Mercati,  Se 
Ui  uersiune  dall'  ebraico  del  Codice  ueneto  greco  VII  sia  di  Simone 
Atumano,  arcivescovo  di  Tebe  (Rome  1916).  K.M.  Setton,  “The 
Archbishop  Simon  Atumano  and  the  Fall  of  Thebes  to  the 
Navarrese  in  1379,”  BNJbb  18  (1945-9/60)  105-22.  PLP, 
no.  1648.  -A.M.T. 

AUDIENCE  (60x17,  TTpoékevcris,  8éf;ip.ov),  a  cer- 
emonial  encounter  between  the  emperor  and  oth- 
ers.  Its  staging  and  locale  varied  over  time  and 
according  to  participants,  but  always  used  splen- 
did  setting  and  ceremony  to  maximize  the  impaci 
of  the  emperor’s  self-manifestation.  De  ceremoniis 
suggests  three  main  kinds  of  public  audiences: 
relatively  low-key  daily  or  Sunday  audiences  ( De 
cer.,  bk,2,  chs.  1—2,  ed.  Reiske  518—25);  an  audi- 
ence  of  the  facdons  (De  cer.,  bk.  1.,  chs.  62—64,  66, 
ed.  Vogt  2:88—101,  105—09);  and,  the  most  gran- 
diose,  audiences  of  foreign  ambassadors  (e.g.,  De 
cer.,  bk.i,  ch.89;  bk.2,  ch.15,  ed.  Reiske  404.1  — 
408.4,  566-98).  Typically,  the  emperor  sat  on  a 
raised  throne  that  was  surmounted  by  a  baldachin 
(hìborion,  kameiaukion)  and  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  room  by  a  curtain  ( veium ,  velon,  kortinai)\ 
porpbyry  dísks  (omphaloi)  in  the  floor  might  guide 
participants’  movements.  Silence  reigned  during 
the  audience  and  an  official  often  spoke  for  the 
emperor.  Participants  were  admitted  in  series, 
called  vela,  according  to  precedence,  and  per- 
formed  proshynf.sis  as  they  approached  the  em- 
peror  through  the  midst  of  automata  and  ranks 
of  guards  and  officials  chanting  acclamations;  theìr 
hands  were  covered  to  prevent  profanation  of  the 
emperor. 

Despite  rigid  etiquette,  the  audience  ceremonial 
was  sometimes  disturbed  (e.g.,  Vita  Euthym.  107.22— 
26),  sometimes  modified  as  an  imperiaì  favor  (e.g., 
XII  panegyrici  3  (11)  28.1—4,  ed.  R.A.B.  Mynors 
[Oxford  1964]  141.9—22).  Suppliants  sought  pri- 
vate  audiences,  esp.  with  the  empress.  I'he  audi- 
ence  served  as  a  framework  for  other  ceremonies, 
such  as  promotions  (e.g.,  De  cer.,  bk.i,  chs.  43— 
59,  ed.  Vogt  2:26-83)  or  reconciliation  with  de- 
fectors  (De  cer.,  bk.2,  ch.37,  ed.  Reiske,  634^). 
Audiences  granted  by  Byz.  officials  and  elite  fol- 
lowed  a  sìmìlar  hut  less  splendid  pattern;  they 
presumably  explain  the  numerous  audience  rooms 
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identified  by  archaeologists  in  elite  residences  of 
the  4th— 6th  C. 

lit.  D.F.  Beljacv,  “Ezcdnevnye  i  voskresnye  priemy  vi- 
zantijskich  carej  i  prazdniínyc  vychody  ich  v  chram  sv.  Sofii 
v  IX-X  v,,”  Byiantina  2  (St.  Petersburg  1893)  1—308.  Trei- 
tinger,  Kaisendee  52— 101.  -M.McC. 

AUGOUSTALIOS  (ûrùyoL'crráXtoç,  Lat,  augus- 
talis),  from  the  2nd  half  of  the  4th  C.  the  title  of 
the  prefect  of  Egypt  (K.J.  Neumann,  RE  2  [1896] 
2361).  The  term  reappears  at  theend  of  the  ìoth 
C.  but  its  meaning  is  unclear;  in  the  taktikon  of 
Escurial  (of  971-75)  the  title  is  placed  between 
the  epi  ton  deeseon  and  thesmophylax.  A  letter  of 
Nikephoros  Ouranos  is  addressed  “To  the  proto- 
spatharios  Pothos,  the  former  augoustalios ”  (Dar- 
rouzès,  Epistoliers  222,  no.11).  A  late  i2th-C.  (?) 
text  is  directed  to  a  certain  Ratasampas  as  “ dihtator 
and  archistrategos  of  our  school  of  fish  and  of  other 
sea  animals,  the  dowc  and  augoustalios ”  (S.  Lam- 
pros,  NE  7  [1910]  356.25-27),  although  the  use 
of  the  term  here  may  be  ironic.  Oikonomides 
suggests  that  the  Latin  augustalis-augoustahos  could 
be  translated  into  Greek  as  sebastophoros, 

lit.  Oikonomides,  Listes  309.  Ahrweiler,  “Administra- 
tion”  52,  n.6.  -A.K. 

ÂUGUSTA.  See  Empress. 

AUGUSTAION,  enclosed  open  space  in  Constan- 
tinople,  situated  south  of  Hagia  Sophia.  Probabiy 
carved  out  of  a  preexisting  agora  called  the  Te- 
trastoon,  the  Augustaion  is  ascribed  to  Constan- 
tine  I,  who  is  said  to  have  placed  in  it  a  statue  of 
his  mother  Helena  on  a  column  (Hesychius  in 
Preger,  Scriptores  17).  Remodeled  in  459  ( Chron . 
Pasch.  593.4)  and  again  by  Justinian  I,  the  Au- 
gustaion  served  not  as  a  public  forum  but  as  a 
courtyard  of  restricted  access.  It  survived  as  an 
open  space  until  the  end  of  the  empire. 

Monuments.  Several  sculptural  and  architec- 
tural  rnonuments  were  prominent  features  of  the 
Augustaion. 

1.  Justinian’s  column  was  surmounted  by  his 
equestrían  statue.  The  shaft  of  the  column  was  of 
brick,  reveted  with  brass  plaques.  The  bronze 
statue  appears  to  have  been  remodeled  from  one 
of  Theodosios  I  or  II.  It  represented  the  emperor 
wearing  a  toupha,  raising  his  right  arm  and  hold- 
ing  an  orb  in  his  left  hand  (Prokopios,  Buildings 


1:2.11  —  12).  The  statue,  delíneated  in  a  ì^th-C. 

drawing  emanating  from  the  circle  of  Cyriacus 
of  Ancona  and  now  at  the  University  Library, 
Budapest,  was  removed  by  Mehmed  II.  P.  Gyllius 
(1544-50)  saw  and  measured  parts  of  it  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Seraglio  before  they  were  melted 
down  (De  topographia  Constantinopoleos  [Lyons  1561 ; 
rp.  Athens  1967]  bk.2,  ch.17).  The  column  itself 
was  toppled  ca.1515. 

2.  Statues  of  three  barbarian  kings  offering  trib- 
ute  stood  in  front  of  Justinian’s  column  and  prob- 
ably  formed  part  of  the  same  triumphal  ensemble. 
These  are  known  only  from  the  accounts  of  Rus- 
sian  pilgrims  (Majeska,  Russian  Travelers  134—37, 
184^  240). 

3.  The  Senate  House  was  situated  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Augustaion.  Built  by  either  Constan- 
tine  I  or  Julian,  damaged  by  fire  in  404,  and 
burnt  down  in  532,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Justinian  I 
with  a  porch  of  six  huge  marble  columns  (Pro- 
kopios,  Buildings  1:10.6—9).  (See  Senate  House.) 

lit.  Guilland,  Topographie  2:40-54.  Mango,  Brazen  House 
42-47,  56-60,  174-79.  P.W.  Lehmann,  “Theodosius  or 
Justinian?"  ArtB  41  (1959)  39-57,  rev.  C.  Mango,  ibäd., 
351-58.  -C.M. 

AUGUSTINE,  more  fully  Aurelius  Augustinus, 
Latin  theologian,  bishop  of  Hippo  Regius  in  Af- 
rica  (from  ca.3g6),  and  saint;  born  Tagaste,  Nu- 
midia,  13  Nov.  354,  died  Hippo  28  Aug.  430.  The 
son  of  a  Christian  mother  and  a  pagan  father, 
Augustine  experienced  a  remarkable  spiritual  od- 
yssey  before  converting  to  Chrístianity  in  387.  His 
major  works  were  the  Confessions,  a  sort  of  auto- 
biography,  and  the  City  of  God  ( De  civitate  Dei), 
contemplations  on  human  conditions  and  goals, 
written  after  the  sack  of  Rome  by  Alaric  in  410. 
The  desire  for  salvation  is  at  the  center  of  Au- 
gustine’s  theology.  Even  though  he  wrote  on  sub- 
jects  important  in  Byz.  theology  (Manichaeanism, 
Arianism),  his  major  concerns  were  in  other  di- 
rections:  for  him  the  ideas  of  sin,  free  will  (ín 
his  polemics  against  Pelagianism),  and  redemp- 
tion  stood  in  the  forefront,  while  the  Eastern 
church  was  involved  in  the  Trinitarian  and  Chris- 
tological  controversies.  Augustine’s  command  of 
Greek  was  shaky,  but  he  probably  knew  some 
works  of  contemporary  Greek  theologians,  for 
example,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (J.  McWilliam 
Dewart,  Augustinian  Studies  10  [1979]  113— 32)- 
His  anti-Pelagian  stand  was  known  in  the  East, 
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but  in  415  Palestinian  bishops  (at  the  synods  of 
Jerusalem  and  Diospolis)  disapproved  of  his  views. 

Certain  of  Augustine’s  statements  were  in- 
cluded  in  Byz.  florilegia,  and  it  is  possible  that 
Maximos  the  Confessor  used  him,  without,  how- 
ever,  mentioning  his  name  (G.C.  Berthold,  StP 
17.1  [1982]  14-17).  Photios  refers  to  Augustine, 
but  the  patriarch’s  knowledge  of  him  was  vague. 
Only  in  the  ìgth— i4th  C.  did  interest  in  Augus- 
tine  arise,  when  Maximos  Planoudes,  the  Ky- 
dones  brothers,  and  Manuel  Kalekas  translated 
and  studied  his  authentic  and  spurious  works. 

ed,  H.  Hunger,  Prochoros  Kydones,  0 bersetiung  von  acht 
Briefen  des  Hl.  Augustinus  (Vienna  1984). 

lit.  P.  Brown,  Augustìne  of  Hippo  (Berkeley  1967).  M. 
Rackl,  “Die  griechische  Augustinus-Übersetzungen,”  in 
Miscellania  F.  Ehrle,  vol.  1  (Rome  1924)  1-38.  B.  Altaner, 
“Augustinus  in  der  griechischen  Kirche  bis  auf  Photius,” 
Histjb  71  (1952)  37-76.  D.Z.  Niketas,  “He  parousia  tou 
Augoustinou  sten  Anatolike  Ekklesia,"  Kleronomia  14  (1982) 
7-26.  E.  Pagels,  “The  Politics  of  Paradise:  Augustine’s 
Exegesis  of  Genesis  1—3  versus  that  of  John  Chrysostom," 
HThR  78  (1985)  67—99.  V.  Laurent,  “Une  effigie  ínedite 
de  Saint  Augustin  sur  le  sceau  du  duc  byzantin  de  Numidie 
Pierrc,"  Cahiers  de  Byrsa  2  (1952)  87-93.  -A.R.,  T.E.G. 


AURELIUS  YICTOR,  SEXTUS,  Latìn  historian; 
born  Africa  ca.320,  died  after  389.  By  his  own 
account  Aurelius  was  a  man  of  poor  rural  stock 
who  advanced  by  his  literary  skîll.  He  was  suffi- 
ciently  in  the  public  eye  (perhaps  a  lawyer  or  civil 
servant)  to  catch  the  attention  of  Julian  when 
that  emperor  captured  Sirmium  in  361,  and  Ju- 
lian  appointed  him  governor  of  Pannonia  Se- 
cunda.  Perhaps  briefly  in  eclipse  after  Julian’s 
death,  he  came  back  as  iudex  sacrarum  cognìtionum 
under  Theodosios  I,  who  made  him  urban  prefect 
of  Rome  in  389.  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  per- 
haps  a  friend,  commends  (21.10.6)  his  sobriety 
(more  political  than  alcoholic). 

Aurelius  wrote  a  Breviary  of  Roman  history  from 
Augustus  to  the  year  360,  generally  known  as  the 
Caesares  or  Liber  de  Caesaribus.  Biographical  in 
approach,  it  is  conventional  in  opinions,  moraliz- 
ing  in  tone,  and  stylistically  an  uneasy  amalgam 
of  Sallustian  brevity  and  the  bureaucratese  of  his 
own  age.  Apparently  a  pagan,  he  was  sensibly 
reticent  on  contemporary  religious  issues.  His  book 
may  have  enjoyed  some  currency  into  the  6th  C., 
being  mentioned  by  John  Lydos  (De  magistratibus 
3.7),  albeit  the  latter’s  reference  to  it  as  a  history 
of  the  civil  wars  suggests  no  deep  knowledge. 


Aurelius’s  work  is  to  be  dístinguished  from  the 
Epitome  de  Caesaribus,  which  ends  in  395. 

ed.  Liber  de  Caesaribus,  ed.  F.  Pichlmayr,  R.  Grucndel 
(Leipzíg  1966).  ì.mre  des  Césars,  ed.  P.  Dufraigne  (Paris 
1975).  with  Fr.  tr. 

lit.  H.W.  Bird,  Sextus  Aurelius  Yictor:  A  Histonographical 
Sludy  (Lẃerpool  1984).  Den  Boer,  Histonans  ig-113.  R.J. 
Penella,  “A  Lowly  Born  Historian  of  the  I,ate  Roman 
Empire:  Some  Observations  on  Aurelius  Victor  and  his  De 
Caesaribus,”  Thought  55  (1980)  122-31.  C.G.  Starr,  “Aure- 
lius  Victor:  Historian  of  F.mpire,”  AHR  61  (1955-56)  574- 
86.  -B.B. 

AUSTRIA,  from  976  an  eastern  borderland,  or 
Ostmark,  of  the  German  kingdom.  In  1 148,  as  part 
of  an  effort  to  maintain  alliance  with  Conrad  III, 
Manuel  I  married  his  niece  Theodora  to  Henry 
II  of  Babenberg  (1 141-77),  Conrad’s  half-brother 
and  the  first  duke  of  Austria.  Walter  von  der 
Vogelweide  praised  her  weddíng.  Theodora  died 
in  Vienna  on  3  Jan.  1183.  Two  more  Austrian 
dukes  took  Byz.  princesses  as  their  wives:  I.eopold 
VI  (1198—1230)  married  Theodora,  granddaugh- 
ter  of  Alexios  III  Angelos,  and  the  last  Baben- 
berg,  Frederick  II  (1230—46),  married  Sophia, 
daughter  of  Theodore  I  Laskaris. 

Rudolf  IV  of  Habsburg  was  the  first  Austrian 
duke  to  be  crowned  Roman  emperor  (as  Rudolf 
I,  in  i  273),  but  it  was  only  later,  with  Frederick 
V  Habsburg  (as  Holy  Roman  Emperor,  Frederick 
III,  1443—93),  that  imperial  ideology  was  clearly 
linked  with  Austria  {Austriae  est  imperare  orbi  uni- 
verso),  a  claim  enhanced  by  the  fall  of  Constanti- 
nople  in  1453,  making  Frederick  the  sole  em- 
peror.  The  Austrian  Habsburgs’  claim  to  the  Byz. 
imperial  legacy  was  manifest  in  Frederick’s  wife, 
Eleanor,  who  offered  to  change  her  name  to  He- 
len  and  tried  unsuccessfully  to  have  her  son  Max- 
imilian  I  named  Constantine.  The  search  for  im- 
perial  legitimacy  continued  into  the  i5th  C.  wíth 
the  emergence  of  legends  linking  the  Habsburgs 
with  the  family  of  Julius  Caesar  and  laLer  with  t'ne 
Merovingians  and  ancient  Trojans.  The  latter  the- 
ory  of  descent  contributed  to  an  interest  in  Greek 
antiquity  and  ultimately  to  the  cultural  and  polit- 
ical  inheritance  of  Byz. 

lit.  K.J.  Hcilig,  “Byzantinische  Einflüsse  auf  Österreich 
im  XII.  und  XIII.  Jahrhundert,”  Reichspost  (Vìenna),  no.31 1, 

1 1  Nov.  1935,  17Í.  Idem,  “Ostrom  und  das  Deutsche  Reich 
um  die  Mitte  des  12.  Jahrhundert,”  in  T.  Mcyer,  Kaisertum 
und  Heriogsgewalt  im  Éeilalter  Friedrich  I.  (Leipzig  1944;  new 
ed.  1973)  1-272.  P.  Enepekides,  “Byzantinische  Priiwessin- 
nen  im  Hause  der  Babenberger  und  die  byzantänischen 
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Einflüsse  in  den  österreichistben  Ländern  des  12.  und  13. 
Jahrhunderts,”  9  CEB,  voI.  2  (Thcssalonike  1956)  368-74. 
A.  Wandruszka,  The  Houseof  Hapsburg  (London  1964)  14— 
23.  -R.B.H. 


AUTHOR.  The  self'-perception  of  the  Byz.  au- 
thor  ranged  from  cloaking  himself  in  complete 
anonymity  to  devoting  profound  attention  to  his 
own  personality,  the  difference  being  determined 
by  both  genre  and  epoch.  The  author  does  not 
appear  at  all  in  such  genres  as  rhetorical  exercises, 
romance,  and  epic,  whereas  historiography,  epis- 
tolography,  poetry,  epideictic  oratory,  and  even 
sermons  permitted  more  opportunity  for  overt 
self-expression.  In  hagiography,  the  author  some- 
tímes  presents  himself  through  the  topos  of  mod- 
esty;  at  other  times  he  appears  as  the  hero’s 
relative  or  disciple.  The  author-disciple  assumes 
an  esp.  elaborate  role  in  the  vita  of  Basil  the 
Younger;  in  some  saints’  lives,  however,  like  that 
of  Andrew  the  Fool,  the  author-disciple  is  a 
fictitious  figure  introduced  to  give  the  impression 
of  a  truthful  and  authoritative  account. 

In  the  Iate  Roman  period  the  author  often 
revealed  himself,  at  ieast  in  the  prooimion,  or  in 
autobiographical  pieces  (cf.  Gregory  of  Nazian- 
zos),  but  in  the  7th— gth  C.  the  trend  toward 
anonymity  prevailed.  In  the  ìith-igth  C.  the 
individuality  of  the  author  became  more  appar- 
ent:  epistolography  flourished,  and  certain  his- 
torical  works  (Psellos,  Niketas  Choniates,  John 
Kantakouzenos)  came  close  to  the  genre  of 
autobiography;  in  poetry,  personal  references 
are  evident  in  Prodromos  and  Tzetzes,  and  some 
centuries  later  in  Sachlíkes.  In  poetry,  as  in  ha- 
giography,  real  personality  is  often  mixed  with 
cliciiés:  thus  the  topos  of  the  author’s  impris- 
onment  (e.g.,  Glykas,  Della  Porta)  or  poverty  is 
frequent.  The  “ego”  of  the  verses  of  Ptochopro- 
dromos  (a  young  monk,  a  henpecked  husband)  is 
obviously  dífferent  from  that  of  the  actual  author. 
The  author’s  self-expression  takes  various  forms, 
from  direct  defense  of  his  views  (as  in  Gregoras) 
to  a  clever  apology  disguised  as  objectivity  and 
sincerity  (Kantakouzenos). 

lit.  A.  Kazhdan,  “Der  Mensch  in  der  byzantinischen 
Literatur,”yÖ/?  28  (ig7g)  11-13.  Sevcenko,  Soc.  &  IntelL, 
pt.II  (1961),  169-86,  I.  Ciíuroy,  "K  probieme  avtorskogo 
samosoznanija  vizantijskich  istorikov  IV— IX  vv.,”  Antiínfìst' 

1  Vizantija  (Moscow  1975)  203-17.  -A.K. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY  as  a  genre  reached  its  peak 

in  the  4th  and  ^th  C.  Its  representatives  both 
secular  (Libanios,  Synesios)  and  ecclesiastical 
(Gregory  of  Nazianzos)  combined  conventional 
rhetoric  and  playful  exercises  with  a  trend  toward 
revelation  of  the  psyche  of  the  author,  his  suf- 
ferings,  and  his  search  for  the  righteous  path;  the 
latter  tendency  toward  sincere  confession  found 
an  extreme  expression  in  Augustine.  Autobiog- 
raphy  could  be  used  (e.g.,  by  Nestorios)  for  the 
purpose  of  self-defense.  After  this  carly  peak, 
autobiography  disappeared  for  a  long  period.  It 
was  revived  in  the  nth  C.  in  the  guise  of  histo- 
riography  or  even  of  extraliterary  writing:  Chris- 
todoulos  of  Patmos  and  Attaleiates  prefaced  their 
typika  with  autobiographical  introductìons,  Atta- 
leiates  also  dedicated  some  passages  of  his  Hislory 
to  his  own  role;  Psellos  was  even  more  self- 
oriented  and  made  himself  play  a  leading  role  in 
the  history  of  his  time  as  described  in  his  memoirs. 
As  a  separate  genre  autobiography  was  produced 
by  Nikephoros  Basilares  and  further  developed 
in  the  1 3th  and  i4th  C.  by  Nikephoros  Blf.m- 
mydes,  Gregory  II  of  Cyprus,  Theodore  Mf.to- 
chites,  Demetrios  Kydones,  etc.  (I.  Sevcenko  in 
La  ciniità  bizantina  dei  XII  al  XV  secolo  [Rome  1982] 
116).  Michael  VIII  Palaiologos  prefaced  a  ty- 
pihon  with  his  autobiography.  The  most  sophisti- 
cated  Byz.  memoirs,  verging  on  autobiography, 
were  those  of  John  VI  Kantakouzenos:  written 
in  the  third  person,  they  are  an  apology  for  his 
political  failure,  cloaked  in  the  disguise  of  objec- 
tivity  and  sincerity.  Even  though  autobiographies 
may  include  some  hagiographical  elements  (e.g., 
in  Blemmydes),  they  have  a  different  function, 
emphasizing  not  the  modesty  of  the  author-hero, 
but  his  talent,  knowledge,  and  political  signifi- 
cance  at  the  court. 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  1 : 165-70.  G.  Misch,  Geschichte  der  Bio- 
graphte,  voI.  1.2  (Bern  1950)  551-704;  3.2  (Frankfurt  am 
Main  1962)  749-903.  J.  Irmschcr,  “Autobiographien  in 
der  byzaminischen  Literatur,”  Studta  bymntma  2  (Berlin 
*973)  3-*  1.  N.  Austin,  “Autobiography  and  History:  Some 
Later  Roman  Historians  and  their  Ýeracity,”  in  Croke- 
F.mmett,  Histonans  54-65.  -A.K. 


AUTOCEPHALOUS  ( avTOKé<pa\o<i ),  the  term 
used  in  Byz.  canon  law  and  in  the  Notitiae 
episcopatuum  to  designate  each  diocese  possess- 
ing  the  right  to  elect  its  own  primate  or  hephale, 
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“head."  These  dioceses  were  completely  self-gov- 
erning,  that  is,  independent  of  the  five  ancient 
patriarchatks.  The  practice  and  the  term  itself 
were  already  established  by  the  6th  C.  (cf.  Theo- 
dore  Lector  iai.21).  As  Balsamon  emphasizes, 
before  the  patriarchal  centralization  of  the  4th  C. 
all  provincial  primates  or  metropolitans  were, 
in  fact,  autocephalous  and  were  ordained  by  their 
own  synods  (PG  137:3170).  Autocephaly  was  de- 
termined  either  by  an  ecumenical  council  (431, 
Cyprus),  imperial  decision  (ìoth  C.,  Bulgaria)  or, 
as  in  the  case  of  Georgia,  by  a  disposition  of  the 
mother-church  in  the  8th  C.  (Balsamon,  PG 
Í37--320A).  The  autocephalic  churches  of  Cyprus 
and  Bulgaria  followed  the  five  patriarchates  in 
order  of  rank  (cf.  Hieroclis  Synecdemus  et  Notitiae 
Graecae  Episcopatuum.  Accedunt  Nili  Doxapatrii  No- 
titia  Patriarchatuum  et  Locorum  Nomina  Immutata, 
ed.  G.  Parthey  [Berlin  1866J  284—86).  The  pri- 
mate  usually  carried  the  title  of  metropolitan, 
archbishüp,  or,  occasionally,  patriarch. 

Apart  from  its  primary  meaning,  the  term  was 
also  used  to  define  a  distinct  group  of  bishops 
without  suffragans  (“autocephalous  archbishops”) 
whose  immediate  superior  was  the  patriarch  (Lau- 
rent,  Corprn  5. 1 ,  nos.  8 1 7—70).  These  bishops  were 
not  subject  to  any  metropolitan,  although  in  terms 
of  precedence  they  followed  the  metropolitans. 

lit.  A.D.  Kyriakos,  “Das  System  der  autokephalen, 
selbständigen  orthodoxen  Rirchen,”  Rrnue  internationale  de 
ihéolope  10  (1902)  gg-115,  273-86.  F.  Heiler,  Urhirche  und 
0$lkìrche  (Munich  1937)  153—78.  Laurent,  Corpus  5.2,  nos. 
1478—1510.  -A.P. 

AUTORRATOR  (avTOKpáTwp),  official  Greek 
translation  of  tmperator,  or  emperor,  until  62g; 
used  alongside  basileus  and  other  titles  there- 
after.  The  Greek  term  autohrator  lacked  the  Latin’s 
military  connotations,  emphasizing  rather  auton- 
omous  power  and  monarchy.  Christians  had  used 
thc  Roman  monai  chy  to  argue  monotheism’s  su- 
periority  over  polytheism,  but  after  Constantine 
I’s  conversion  monotheism  buttressed  the  lcgiti- 
macy  of  monarchy,  which  was  already  advocated 
by  Hellenistic  political  philosophy  and  justified  by 
analogies  with  the  animal  kingdom,  for  example, 
the  “king”  bee  (F.  Dvornik,  Early  Christian  and 
Bymntine  Political  Philosophy,  vol.  2  [Washington 
1 966]  611—723).  The  title  autohrator  appears  on 
coins  from  912,  in  chrysobulls  from  the  ìith 


C.,  and  in  contemporary  legends  to  miniature 
paintings  depicting  emperors.  Outside  of  intitu - 
lationes  and  acclamations,  the  term  developed  a 
specialized  meaning  no  later  than  the  early  gth  C. 
that,  like  megas  basileus  (cf.  P.  Schreiner,  Byiantina 
3  [1971]  173-92),  distinguished  the  main  em- 
peror  from  co-emperors.  'Lhus,  aulohratoria  re- 
ferred  to  the  anniversary  ceremonies  of  an  em- 
peror’s  assumption  of  actual  power  as  opposed  to 
his  coronation  (e.g.,  Oikonomides,  Listes  225.10— 
\r,De  cer.,  bk.2,  ch.33,  ed.  Reiske  632.4-1 1).  The 
Palaiologoi  extended  the  use  of  the  title  to  mark 
one  of  several  co-emperors  as  designated  heir  (cf. 
pseudo-Kod.  252.24—253.3). 

LiT.  Dölger ,  Diplomatih  102-51.  -M.McC. 

AUTOMATA,  devices  powered  by  compressed 
air  from  bellows  or  by  water,  were  displayed  in 
the  Magnaura  and  testified  to  in  the  ìoth  C.  by 
Constantine  VII  and  Liutprand  of  Cremona.  Their 
existence  in  the  gth  C.  is  surrounded  with  leg- 
ends:  they  are  said  to  have  been  constructed  dur- 
ing  the  reign  of  Theophilos  (Glykas  names  Leo 
the  Mathematician  as  their  engineer)  and  then 
destroyed  by  Michael  III,  who  was  in  need  of 
money  (presumably  they  were  melted  down  to 
extract  their  precious  metals).  Fhe  Magnaura  au- 
tomata  included  the  throne  of  Solomon,  which 
could  be  lifted  high  in  the  air;  mechanical  singing 
birds,  perched  in  a  gold  tree,  that  fluttered  their 
wings;  and  roaring  golden  lions.  Writers  in  China 
report  on  a  gold  human  figure  that  marked  the 
hours  by  striking  bells.  Mechanical  singing  birds 
are  also  mentioned  in  romances  (e.g.,  the  Achil- 
leis).  The  origin  of  the  automata  is  unclear:  Gra- 
bar  ( Fin  Ant.  1:286)  argued  that  the  machines  at 
Lheophilos’s  court  were  imported  from  Baghdad, 
but  related  contrivances,  such  as  organs  and  Grf.er 
fire,  suggest  that  automata  may  have  been  native 
inventions  based  ultimately  on  thc  work  of  Hcron 
of  Alexandria. 

lit.  R.  Hammerstein,  Macht  und  Klang  (Bern  1 986)  43- 
58.  G.  Brett,  “Tlie  Autornata  in  the  Byzantine  Throne  of 
Solomon,’  ”  Speculum  2g  (1954)  477-87.  -A.C.,  A.K. 

AUTOREIANOS  ('  AvTwpetapó<;,  fem.  ’Adtoí- 
peiaPTj),  a  family  of  state  and  church  officials. 
The  etymology  of  the  name  is  unclear;  it  may  be 
of  W’estern  origin.  Autoreianoi  are  known  from 
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the  io8os  onward  asjudges  (Michael  in  1094  and 
perhaps  1082 — see  Gautier,  “Blachernes”  258;  John 
in  1 196 — see  Lavra  1,  nos.  67.2,  68.2)  and  notaries 
(Theodosios  in  1088  -Fatmou  Engrapha  1,  no. 
48A.205).  One  family  mernber  became  patriarch 
as  Michael  IV,  another  as  Arsenios.  Circa  1 302- 
07  Phokas  Autoreianos,  grammatihos ,  served  as  dowc 
of  Thrakesion  (Ahrweiler,  “Smyrne”  151—54). 
They  were  apparently  a  family  of  intellectuals: 
Theodosios  Autoreianos  (mid-i2th  C.)  corre- 
sponded  with  John  Tzetzes;  the  future  patriarch 
Michael  was  a  friend  of  Eustathios  of  Thessa- 
lonike  and  Michael  Choniates;  and  some  Auto- 
reianoi  were  among  the  correspondents  of  Nike- 
phoros  Choumnos  and  Maximos  Planoudes. 

lit.  PI.P,  nos.  1691-96.  -A.K. 

AUTOURGION  (ainoýpyioi’,  lit.  “operated  with- 
out  assistance”),  a  property  producing  maximum 
revenue,  euprosodon  (Zonaras  in  Rhalles-Potles, 
Syntagma  2:593.19-20).  Balsamon  (ibid.  595.4-7) 

includes  in  this  category  salt  pans,  olive  groves, 
vineyards,  meadowland,  water  mills,  brickyards, 
etc.  The  term  is  infrequent  in  later  acts,  in  which 
it  also  refers  to  vineyards,  vivaria,  auiahia  (canals? 
cf.  Lavra  2,  00.104.177—79),  and  water  mills 
(no.  1 12.24).  Autourgia  are  usually  contrasted  wîth 
peasants’  allotments  and  juxtaposed  with  such  items 
of  income  as  fairs,  taxes,  tolls,  etc.  (Zepos,  Jus 
1:382.22—25).  Such  capital-ìntensive  assets  could 
be  exploited  as  demesne  property  and  thus  did 
not  need  to  be  rented  out  to  peasants;  they  were 
conceived  as  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  estate. 
The  term  autourgion  was  also  applied  to  any  prop- 
erty  that  earned  a  profit. 

lit.  N.  Svoronos,  “Les  privilèges  de  I’église  à  l’époque 
des  Comnènes,”  TM  1  (1965)  329,  n.22.  Dölger,  Beiträge 
151.  F.I.  Uspenskij,  “Mnenija  i  postanovlenija  konstanti- 
nopol’skich  pomestnych  soborov,”  IKAIK  5  (1900)  42-45. 
N.B.  Tomadakes,  “Byzant.ine  engeios  horologia,”  Athena  75 
(1974-75)69-72-  — M.B. 

AUXENTIOS  (AùTcmoç),  saint;  born  Syria  ca.420, 
died  Bithynia  14  Feb.  ca.470.  He  came  to  Con- 
stantinople  during  the  reign  of 'I'heodosios  II  and 
served  as  a  soldier  of  the  fourth  schola.  Circa  442 
he  resigned  and  left  for  Mt.  Oxeia  to  Iive  in 
solitude.  His  Life  states  that  Emp.  Marcian  invited 
Auxentios  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  451, 
but  the  council  acts  do  not  mention  him.  During 
his  second  stay  in  Constantinople,  Auxentios  w'as 


ciosely  connected  with  the  Rouphinianai  monas- 
tery.  Suspected  of  disagreeing  with  the  decisions 
of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  he  cleared  himself 
before  Marcian.  He  left  Constantinople  again,  for 
a  cave  on  Mt.  Skopa  in  Bithynia,  where  he  lived 
as  a  hermit.  A  monastery  that  took  the  Saint’s 
name  was  later  founded  on  this  mountain  (see 
Auxentios,  Mount).  A  noble  lady  Eleuthera  (Ste- 
phanis  in  Psellos),  the  chambermaid  of  Empress 
Pulcheria,  urged  Auxentios  to  support  the  foun- 
dation  of  a  nunnery  in  a  nearby  proasteion,  Gyreta; 
Auxentios  was  buried  in  its  chapel.  Auxentios  is 
said  to  have  compiled  “pleasant  and  useful  tro- 
paria  of  two  or  three  stanzas  with  plain  and  artless 
melody”  (PG  1 14:1416^).  His  Life  is  known  from 
the  collection  of  Symeon  Metaphrastes;  this  late 
version  was  reworked  by  Psellos,  who  empha- 
sized  Auxentios’s  role  as  imperial  councilor  and 
courageous  market  reformer  and  noted  that  he 
suffered  from  depression;  Psellos  also  ascribed  to 
Auxentios  some  features  of  his  own  biography  (A. 
Kazhdan,  Bymntion  53  [1983]  546—56). 

Representation  in  Art.  In  the  Menologion  of 
Basil  II  {p.399),  Auxentios  appears  as  an  orant 
monk;  in  the  Theodore  Psalter  (fols.  38v,  g6v) 
he  appears  once  as  a  bishop  bearìng  witness  be- 
fore  Christ  to  the  defeat  of  two  armed  men  by  an 
angei  and  once  as  a  monk  bearing  witness  to  the 
defeat  of  two  demons, 

sources.  PG  114:1377—1436.  P.-P.  Joarmou ,  Démonolo- 
gte  populaire — démonologie  critique  au  XIC  siecle  (Wiesbaden 
1971)  64—132.  Vie  de  st.  Auxence,  ed.  L.  Clugnet  [=  BHO 

6)  (Paris  1904)  3-14. 

lit.  BHG  199— 203C.  -A.K.-,  N.P.S. 

AUXENTIOS,  MOUNT,  a  HÜLY  MOUNTAIN  dot- 
ted  with  hermitages  and  monasteries,  present-day 
Kayi§dag,  located  near  Constantinople,  12  km 
southeast  of  Chalcedon.  Called  Skopa  or  Skopos 
in  antiquity,  the  mountain  took  its  name  from  the 
5th-C.  Syrian  St.  Auxentios,  who  spent  the  last 
20  years  of  his  life  in  a  cave  near  the  summit. 
Both  men  and  woraen  fiocked  to  the  mountain  to 
live  as  solitaries  under  Auxentios’s  spîritual  lead- 
ership.  Circa  460  a  certain  Eleuthera  built  the 
convent  of  Trichinarea  (sometimes  called  Trichi- 
naraiai)  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  for  70  oi 
these  pious  women,  lt  survived  until  at  least  the 
end  of  the  1 2th  C. 

No  male  monastery  was  built  undl  the  8th  C., 
w'hen  Stephen  the  Younger  constructed  a  com- 
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plex  for  about  20  monks.  Shortly  thereafter  he 
and  his  companions  were  exiled  and  the  monas- 
tery  destroyed  during  the  Iconoclastic  persecution 
of  Constantine  V.  Sources  of  the  1 1  th—  1 3th  C. 
report  a  nurnber  of  monasteries  under  different 
names,  including  St.  Stephen,  Holy  Apostles,  the 
Archangel  Michael,  and  the  Holy  Five  (five  Ar- 
menian  martyrs  of  the  early  4th  C.  ),  where  Max- 
imos  Planoudes  was  hegoumenos.  Sorne  of  these 
names  rnay  refer  to  the  same  institution,  restored 
with  a  new  dedication.  The  monastery  of  the 
Archangel  Michael  was  renovated  by  Michael  VIII, 
who  composed  a  typihon  limiting  the  nurnber  of 
monks  to  40. 

source.  Dmitrievskij,  Opisanie  1:769-94. 

lit.  L.  Clugnet,  J.  Pargoire,  Vie  de  saint  Awcence:  Mont 
Saint-Avxence  (París  1904).  Janin,  Églises  centres  43-50.  Beck, 
Kirche  208,  687,  692,  696.  -A.M.T. 

AUXILIARY  DISCIPLINES  (from  Lat.  awálium, 
“help,  assistance”),  designadon  of  certain  branches 
of  knowledge  that  apply  general  and  concrete 
approaches  (methodology  and  technique)  to  the 
analysis  (primarily  the  external  analysis)  of  histor- 
ical  sources.  Traditionally,  auxíliary  disciplines  in- 
clude  PALAEOGRAPHY,  EPIGRAPHY,  PAPYROLOGY, 
DIPLOMATICS,  NUMISMATICS,  SIGILLOGRAPHY,  ME- 
TROLOGY,  PROSOPOGRAPHY,  CHRONOLOGY,  geneal- 
ogy,  historical  geography,  ioponymics,  and  her- 
aldry.  Source  analysis  (Germ.  Queltenkunde)  can 
also  be  described  as  an  auxiliary  discipline.  The 
analysis  of  archaeological  objects,  elaborated  în 
recent  decades,  requires  the  application  of  various 
scientific  disciplines,  such  as  geology,  palaeobo- 
tany  and  palaeozoology,  archaeometry,  aerial 
photography,  dendrochronology,  physics,  etc. 
Statistics  employed  for  analysis  of  mass  data  has 
emerged  as  an  auxiliary  discipline  as  well.  All  of 
these  disciplines  have  methods  of  their  own,  but 
their  common  goal  is  to  provide  the  scholar  with 
means  of  control  and  categorization  of  source 
material,  of  discarding  false  “information,”  of 
placing  historical  events  within  the  framework  of 
space  and  time.  From  the  use  of  auxiliary  disci- 
plines  we  must  distinguish  the  application  of  in- 
terdisciplinary  methodology,  for  example,  the  uti- 
lizadon  of  literary  and  archaeological  evidence  to 
resolve  common  problems. 

lit.  L.F.  Genicot,  Introduction  aux  scienc.es  mixiliaires  Ira- 
ditionnelles  de  l’histoire  de  i’art  (Louvain-la-Neuve  1984). 

-T.E.G.,  A.K. 


AVARS  (’A fìapot),  a  nomadic  people  that  ap- 

peared  in  the  mid-6th  C.  in  the  steppe  north  of 
the  Black  Sea.  Their  previous  history  can  be  es- 
tablished  only  hypothetically,  on  the  basis  of  iden- 
tifications  in  Chinese  and  Byz.  sources.  Their  lan- 
guage  is  thought  to  be  Altaic. 

The  first  Avar  embassy  appeared  in  Constanti- 
nople  in  558.  Justinian  I  conduded  an  alliance 
with  the  Avars  and  used  them  to  alleviate  the 
pressure  of  Pontic  barbarians  on  the  Byz.  frontier. 
The  Avars  were  able  to  control  both  Cotrigurs 
and  Antae,  but  they  then  invaded  Scythia  Mi- 
nor  and  occupied  Pannonia  after  having  de- 
stroyed  the  Gepids.  The  growth  of  Avar  power 
created  frictions  in  their  relations  with  Byz.;  un- 
der  the  command  of  Baian,  the  Avars,  acting  in 
alliance  with  the  Slavs,  conquered  a  part  of  the 
northern  Balkans,  including  Sirmium  (582).  The 
emperor  Maurice’s  attempts  to  stop  the  Avars 
were  unsuccessful;  in  626  their  offensive  reached 
its  pcak  when,  together  with  the  Persians,  they 
besieged  Constanünople.  Thereafter,  the  first  signs 
of  disintegration  of  the  Avar  confederation  (kha- 
ganate)  became  visible:  the  Croatians  and  Serbs 
joined  Emp.  Herakleios  in  his  struggle  against  the 
Avars  and  ca.635  Kuvrat  acquired  índependence 
from  the  Avars.  We  know  nothing  about  the  Avars 
from  680  to  780.  At  the  end  of  the  8th  C.,  they 
reappeared  in  the  West  but  were  defeated  by 
Charlemagne.  In  805  Krum  subjugated  a  group 
of  Avars;  survivors  of  the  group  were  mentioned 
for  the  last  time  ca.950. 

The  Avars  were  mounted  warriors  and  used 
the  iron  stirrup,  saber,  long  lance,  and  reflex- 
bow  that  gave  them  tactical  advantages  in  battle. 
Excavated  Avar  hoards  contain  luxurious  objects 
of  Byz.  origin  as  well  as  Avar  arms  and  complex 
belt  sets  that  must  have  indícated  the  social  status 
of  their  owners.  Famíliarity  of  the  Avars  with  the 
forms  of  Byz.  metalwork  and  jewelry  is  suggested 
by  the  objects  m  the  Malaja  PeresCepina  and 
other  treasures.  By  the  end  of  the  7th  C.  wealthy 
tombs  disappear;  Iuxurious  booty  is  replaced  by 
ordinary  bronze  and  bone  objects.  The  Avars 
became  more  sedentary,  but  they  remained  pa- 
gan. 

lit.  S.  Szádeczky-Kardoss,  Aoarica  (Szeged  1986).  A. 
Kollautz,  H.  Miyakawa,  Geschichle  und  Kultur  eines  völker- 
wanderv.ngszeitlichen  Nomadenvolkes,  voIs.  1-2  (Rlagenfurt 
ig7o).  A.  Avenarius,  Die  Awaren  in  Europa  (Bratislava  1974). 
Idem,  “Die  Konsolidierung  des  Awarenkhaganates  und 
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Byzanz  im  7.  j,-ihrhundcrt,”  Hyjmtma  13.2  (1985-86)  ìoig— 
32.  F.  Daim,  “The  Avars,”  Archaeology  37.2  (1084)  33—30. 
W.  Pohì,  Die  Awaren  (Munich  1988).  -A.K.,  A.C. 

AVLON  (Ai)Aûjr>,  lit.  “a  hollow  between  hills,”  Ital. 
Valona),  a  harbor  in  Epiros  mentioned  in  the 
Tabula  Peutingenana  and  the  Cosmographer  oí 
Ravenna.  It  was  known  during  the  late  Roman 
period  as  a  “ polis  on  the  Ionian  gulf”  (Prokopios, 
Wars  5.4.21)  connected  with  Italy  and  as  a  bish- 
opric  (first  mentioned  in  458).  It  played  an  im- 
portant  role  during  the  wars  against  the  Normans 
in  the  io8os,  and  at  the  end  of  the  tith  C.  the 
Venetians  obtained  trading  privileges  there,  prob- 
ably  as  a  reward  for  their  assistance  in  the  anti- 
Norman  war.  It  was  assigned  to  the  Venetians 
after  1204  but  recovered  by  Michael  I  Romnenos 
Doukas  of  Epiros.  In  1259  Michael  II  of  Epiros 
surrendered  Avlon  to  Manfred  of  Sicily  who  ap- 
pointed  Philip  Chinardo  to  administer  the  area; 
in  1273  the  Angevins  established  their  power  in 
Valona,  but  after  1284  the  Byz.  managed  to  oc- 
cupy  it.  Valona,  called  civìtas  imperatoris  Graecorum 
in  Latin  documents,  served  as  a  center  of  trade 
with  Dubrovnik  and  Venice.  The  Angevins  claímed 
Avlon  until  ca.1332,  when  the  Albanians  attacked 
it;  in  1345/6  it  fell  to  Stefan  Uros  IV  Dusan.  After 
his  death  it  formed  a  part  of  the  dominions  of 
the  Serbian  family  of  Balsa;  by  21  July  1418  ít 
was  in  1  urkish  hands.  Avlon  should  be  distin- 
guished  from  other  centers  of  the  same  name, 
such  as  a  suffragan  bishopric  of  Athens  (TIB 
1 : 1 3of )  or  a  valiey  in  Palestine. 

ut.  W.  Miller,  “Valona,”  JHS  37  (1917)  184-94.  W. 
Tomaschek,  RE  2  (1896)  2414L  -A.K. 

AVRAAMIJ  OF  SMOLENSR,  saint;  fl.  early  i3th 
C.;  feastday  21  Aug.  Avraamij  was  a  popular  and 
controversial  preacher  and  painter  of  icons  on 
eschatological  themes.  The  vita  by  his  pupil  Efrem 
presents  Avraamij  as  a  learned  and  ascetic  monk — 
physically  “a  likeness  of  St.  Basil” — who  attracted 
a  large  lay  following  and  aroused  the  hostility  of 
the  Smolensk  ciergy.  Accused  of  heresy,  of  using 
secret  or  forbidden  books  (g(o)lubìnnyja  knigy),  of 
prophesy,  and  of  taking  others’  (spiritual?)  chil- 
dren,  he  was  acquitted  by  the  secular  authorities 
and  eventually  made  peace  with  his  bishop. 
Avraamij’s  rhetoric  and  images,  as  reported  by 
Efrem,  as  well  as  an  extant  sermon  títled  On  the 
Celestiai  Powers  sometimes  attributed  to  Avraamij, 


concentrate  on  two  topics:  the  fate  of  the  soul 
after  death,  esp.  its  passage  through  the  “customs 
houses”  ( mytarstva ,  teloniai)  as  described  in  the  Life 
of  Basil  the  Younger,  and  the  Last  Judgment, 
for  whose  depiction  Avraamij  was  inspired  by 
Ephrem  the  Syrian.  Historians  have  tried,  with 
little  success,  to  specify  Avraamij’s  alleged  “heret- 
ical”  interests,  linking  his  enigmatic  and  perhaps 
imaginary  g(o)lubinnyja  knigy  with  both  the  Bo- 
gomils  (G.  Fedotov,  Pravoslavnaja  mysl’  2  [1930] 
127-47)  and  the  ì^th-C.  strigol'niki  (B.  Rybakov, 
Soi’Arch  [1964]  no.2,  179—87). 

ED.  “Slovo  o  nebcsnych  silach,”  ed.  S.P.  Sevyrev,  hoestija 
lmperatorshoj  AN  po  otdeleniju  russhogo  jazyha  i  slouesnosti  9.3 
(1860)  182—92. 

SOURCE.  Zitija  prepodobnago  Auraamija  Smolenskago ,  ed. 
S.P.  Rozanov  (St.  Petersburg  1912;  rp.  Munîch  1970). 

UT.  Fedotov,  Mind  1:158-75.  Podskalsky,  Rus’  101-03, 
139-42.  238-40.  -S.C.F. 

'AWÄSIM  AND  THUGHÛR,  the  Muslim  re- 
gions  and  their  defenses  and  fortifications  along 
the  Syrian-Anatolian  border  of  Byz.  from  the  time 
of  ‘Umar  to  the  late  ìoth  C.  The  'Awäsim  were 
the  inner  regions  of  the  frontier  zone;  the  outer 
ones  were  the  Thughür.  They  included  towns 
located  at  entrances  to  the  Taurus  Mountains  or 
intersections  of  roads.  The  cAwâsim  became  a 
distinct  entity  after  caliph  Hârün  al-Rashid  sepa- 
rated  the  area  in  786  from  the  jund  (“military 
district”)  of  Qinnasrîn  (Chalkis)  as  the  jund  ai- 
c Awâsim .  HÌeropolis  and  Antioch  were  the  major 
centers  of  the  "Awäsim.  The  Thughür  were  di- 
vided  into  Syrian  and  Mesopotamian  sections.  The 
former  included  passes  between  Syria  and  Cilicia 
and  such  towns  as  Adana,  Tarsos,  Mopsuestia, 
and  Germanikeia  (Mara§).  F.ast  of  it  lay  the  Mes- 
opotamian  portion,  of  which  Melitene  was  the 
most  important  town. 

These  districts  witnessed  heavy  fighting  since 
they  were  bases  for  Muslim  raids  into  Byz.  As  the 
'AbbÂsid  caliphate  weakened,  the  cAwâsim  and 
Thughür  had  to  rely  more  on  themselves  and 
nearby  Muslim  leaders  in  their  unsuccessful  strug- 
gle  against  Byz. 

Lir.  M.  Canard,  £/2  1:761!'.  Honigmann,  Ostgrenze  42, 
72.  — W-E-R. 

AXIOMATIKOS  (àítoj/Liaríxóç),  a  term  that  in 
the  late  Roman  Empire  had  a  vague  meaning  of 
military  officer,  as  opposed  to  a  recruit  (Makarios 
of  Egypt,  PG  34:8326).  According  to  the  Chroni- 
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con  Paschale  ( Chron.Pasch .  579.1),  Empress  Ath- 
enais-Eudokia  promoted  her  brothers  to  the  rank 
of  axiomatìkos.  Malalas  (Malal.  382.17)  employs  the 
word  in  a  more  specific  sense  when  he  speaks  of 
an  axiomatikos  of  Caesarea.  In  the  gth  C.  the  word 
reappears  in  the  Kletorologion  of  Philotheos  where 
it  designates  some  subaltern  officers  of  the  do- 
mestiros  ton  scholon.  The  De  ceremomis  empioys 
this  term  in  its  general  sense — a  person  having  an 
axioma,  a  post  or  title. 

lit.  Guilland,  Institutions  1:161.  -A.K. 

AXIOPOLIS  (’A Çíov  tróÀiç;  ín  Prokopios,  Axiopa; 
mod.  Cernavodä  in  Rumania),  a  Roman  port  on 
the  Danube  and  a  fortress.  A  stone  wall  approxi- 
mately  50  km  long  connected  Axiopolis  with  Tomis 
on  the  Black  Sea.  The  fortress  and  wall  were 
reconstructed  under  Constantine  I.  In  addition 
to  fortifications,  Christian  inscripdons  of  the  late 
3rd-6th  C.  in  Greek  and  Latin,  naming  some 
officials  (e.g.,  dnx  and  comes),  as  well  as  ceramics 
through  the  late  6th  C.  have  been  found  in  ex- 
cavations  at  Axiopolis.  The  city  then  disappears. 
In  the  loth  C.  a  new  fort  was  built,  south  of  the 
Roman  stronghold;  among  the  remains  are  ordi- 
nary  ceramics  of  the  ìoth— 1  ìth  C.  and  an  inscrip- 
tion  (ca.gth-ioth  C.)  with  the  Slavic  name  Vojis- 
Iav,  possibly  of  Rriusa.  The  last  mention  of  the 
fort  seems  to  be  in  al-Idrîsí. 

lit.  1.  Barnea,  "Date  noi  despre  Axiopolis,”  SCIV  1 1 
(ig6o)  69-80.  G.  Tocilescu,  “Fouilles  d’Axiopolis,”  in 
Festschrift  zu  Otto  Hirschfelás  sechzigsten  Geburtstage  (Berlin 
1903)  354-59.  Popescu,  InscrGrec  xo3~io.  -A.K. 

AXOUCH  ÇAÇovx,  ’A^oû^oç),  a  Byz.  noble  family 
of  “Persian”  (Turkish?)  origin.  The  founder  of 
the  family,  John  Axouch,  a  captive  of  the  Crusad- 
ers  in  1097,  became  a  servant  at  the  court  of 
Alexios  I  Romnenos  and  a  playmate  of  John  (II), 
the  heir  apparent.  John  II  gave  Axouch  the  title 
of  sebastos  and  appointed  him  megas  domestikos  (or 
domestìkos  of  the  West  and  East);  he  died  ca.i  150 
and  was  eulogized  by  Nikephoros  Basilares. 
Axouch’s  daughter  Eudokia  married  Stephen 
Romnenos;  his  son  Alexios  took  as  his  wife  Maria, 
daughter  of  Alexios  Romnenos,  the  oldest  son  of 
John  II.  Alexios  Axouch,  a  protostrator,  com- 
manded  several  military  expeditions — to  Italy  in 
1158,  Cilicia  in  1165,  and  perhaps  Hungary  in 
1 166.  One  of  the  wealthiest  magnates,  he  lost  the 
favor  of  Manuel  I  ca.  1 167  and  was  confined  in  a 


monastery.  Alexios  was  criticized  by  contempo- 
raries  (Kinn.  267.13—16)  for  decorating  one  of 
his  suburban  houses  with  pictures  of  the  cam- 
paigns  of  Kilic  Arslan  II,  sultan  of  Konya,  rather 
than  those  of  the  emperor  as  was  customary  (see 
History  Painting).  Alexios  left  two  sons,  one  of 
whom,  John  Komnenos  or  John  the  Fat,  fo- 
mented  a  riot  against  Alexios  III  on  31  July  1200 
but  was  murdered  in  the  struggle.  The  Axouch 
family  is  not  attested  in  the  Palaiologan  period. 

lit.  K.M.  Mekios,  Ho  megas  domeslikos  tou  Bymntiou  Ioannes 
Arcuchos  kai  protostrator  hyios  autou  Alexios  (Athens  1 932). 

-A.K.,  A.C. 

AXUM  or  Aksum  (”A ^oi/ctç),  the  kingdom  that 
takes  its  name  from  its  capital  city  located  in  the 
northern  highlands  of  modern  Ethiopia.  Al- 
though  Byz.  considered  Axum  part  of  its  sphere 
of  influence,  the  Axumite  rulers  viewed  them- 
selves  the  equals  of  the  Byz.  emperors  and  main- 
tained  their  independence.  Its  chief  port,  Adulis 
on  the  Red  Sea,  served  as  both  a  way  station  on 
the  trade  route  to  India  and  a  conduit  for  goods 
from  the  east  African  interior.  The  kingdom  of- 
ficially  converted  to  Chrisdanity  in  the  mid*4th  C. 
and  was  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Alex- 
andria.  Aramaic-speaking  monks  were  instrumen- 
tal  in  the  spread  of  a  distinctively  Semitic  Chris- 
tianity.  Axum’s  des  with  Byz.  were  closest  during 
the  Himyarite  Wars  in  South  Arabia  (517—37), 
esp.  in  525  when  Emp.  Kâlêb  ’Ella  ’Asbehä  (Eles- 
boam)  conquered  South  Arabia  at  the  behest  of 
justin  I,  who  supplied  ships  but  not  troops.  Jus- 
dn’s  desire  to  block  Persian  designs  on  South 
Arabia  was  ultimately  thwarted  when  the  Persians 
occupied  the  region  in  599.  Following  the  Arab 
conquests,  Axum  was  cut  off  from  Byz.  and  even- 
tually  lost  its  ports  on  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Arabs. 
By  the  8th  C.,  Axum  was  in  decline. 

lit.  Y.M.  Kobishchanov,  Axum  (Universíty  Park,  Pa., 
1979).  F.  Aufray,  “The  Givilization  oi  Aksum  Irom  the  hrst 
to  the  5eventh  Gentury,"  and  T.  Mekouria,  “Ghristian  Ak- 
sum,”  in  UNESCO  General  History  of  Africa ,  vol.  2  (Berfceley 
1981),  362-80,  401-22.  -D.W.J. 

AYDIN  (’Ai'Sti'ijç),  a  Turkish  emirate  in  Anatolia 
that  emerged  in  the  late  13Ẅ  C.  from  the  break- 
up  of  the  Seljuk  sultanate  of  Rüm.  It  was  most 
probably  named  after  íts  founder,  Aydin,  about 
whom  very  little  is  known.  It  occupied  the  terri- 
tories  around  the  river  Kaystros;  its  main  ports 
were  Ephesus  (Theologos)  and  Smyrna,  its  capital 
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being  Pyrgion.  The  emirate  became  powerful 
during  the  time  of  Umur  Beg  (died  1348).  His 
fìeet  repeatedly  raided  the  Aegean  islands,  the 
Morea,  Negroponte,  and  the  Iittoral  from  Thes- 
saly  up  to  Constaruinople,  finally  reducing  the 
lords  of  these  territories  to  the  status  of  tribute- 
paying  vassals.  Umur  provoked  two  Crusades  or- 
ganized  against  Aydin  in  1334  and  in  1344,  the 
latter  known  as  the  Crusade  of  Smyrna.  He  was 
a  devoted  ally  of  John  VI  Kantakouzenos  during 
the  Byz.  C.ivil  War  of  1341-47.  Western  mer- 
chants  frequented  the  territories  of  Aydin  and 
purchased  large  quantities  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce  (mainly  cereals),  livestock  and  related  items 
from  the  nomads  (cattle,  horses,  skins,  cheese, 
etc.),  and  slaves.  Consuls  from  Yrenice,  Genoa, 
Rhodes,  and  Cyprus  were  established  in  Theolo- 
gos.  Aydin  was  annexed  to  the  Ottoman  state 
temporarily  from  1390  to  1402  and  permanently 
after  Murad  II  defeated  the  rebel  lord  of  Smyrna, 
junayd  (1424). 

lit.  H.  Akin,  Aydin  ogullan  tarihi  hakktnda  bir  ara§tirma'2 
(Ankara  1968).  P.  Lemerle,  L’émiral  d’Aydtn,  Byiance  et 
l’Occident  (Paris  1957).  Idem,  “Philadelphie  et  I’émirat 

d’Aydin,”  in  Phiiadelphie  et  autres  études  (Paris  1984)  55-67. 
Zachariadüu,  Menleshe  Aydin.  K.A.  Zukov,  Egejshie  emiraty 
v  XIV -XV  w.  (Moscow  1988).  -E.A.Z. 

AYYÛBIDS,  a  Muslim  dynasty  that  dominated 
Egypt,  Syria  and  Palestine,  Upper  Mesopotamia, 
and  the  Yemen  from  the  late  i2th  to  the  mid- 
i3th  C.  They  originated  from  a  Rurdish  tribe 
that  lived  near  Duin  in  Armenia.  Two  brothers, 
Ayyüb  and  Shlrküh,  served  ZangI  and  Nür  al- 
Dîn  as  governors  and  generals.  After  Shlrkûh 
conquered  Egypt,  he  was  proclaimed  the  vizier  in 
1169  but  died  almost  immediately.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded  by  Ayyüb’s  son  Saladin,  the  actual  foun- 
der  of  the  dynasty,  who  defeated  the  Crusaders 
in  1 187  and  recovered  Jerusalem  for  the  Muslims. 
He  engaged  in  diplomatic  negotiations  with  the 
Byz.  rulers  Andronikos  I  Komnenos  and  Isaac  II 
Angelos. 

After  Saladin’s  death  in  1193,  his  vast  domain 
was  divided  between  his  three  sons,  brothers,  and 
other  relations;  nonetheless  his  immediate  succes- 
sors  a!-cÄdil  (died  1218)  and  the  latter’s  eldest  son 
al-Kämil  (died  1238)  were  able  to  maintain  the 
family  unity  that  was  required  to  withstand  con- 
stant  warfare  with  the  Crusader  states:  in  1218— 
19  the  Franks  besieged  Damietta  and  ín  1227 


Fredericr  II  disembarked  at  Acre  leading  a  new 
Crusade.  During  the  week  of  1 1  —  18  Feb.  1229  al- 
Kämil  was  forced  to  sign  a  treaty  with  Frederick 
yielding  to  the  Franks  the  control  of  Jerusalem, 
on  condition  that  its  fortifications  would  not  be 
rebuilt  and  freedom  of  religion  would  be  pre- 
served  in  the  city.  Ayyûbid  relations  with  the 
Seljur  rulers  of  Asia  Minor  were  hosdle:  the 
expedition  of  united  Ayyûbid  forces  against  them 
in  1233  turned  into  a  disaster,  and  in  1241  the 
Seljuks  took  Amida  from  the  successors  of  al- 
Kâmil.  The  subsequent  decentralization  of  power, 
the  Turkish  and  Mongol  pressure  on  the  north- 
east  border,  and  the  new  Crusade  of  Louis  IX 
(his  flotilla  captured  Damietta  in  1249)  weakened 
Ayyübid  Egypt,  and  in  1250  Mamlüh  rule  was 
established  there.  The  northern  Ayyübids  re- 
mained  in  power  longer,  but  in  1 258  the  Mamlüks 
took  Baghdad  and  in  1 260  they  conquered  Aleppo 
(Berroia)  and  Damascus. 

The  Ayyübids  supported  commercial  relations 
with  the  cities  of  Italy,  southern  France,  and  Ca- 
talonia;  Egypt  sold  to  Europe  products  imported 
from  India  but  prevented  the  Westerners  from 
entering  the  Red  Sea.  Regular  trade  connections 
with  the  Franks  contributed  to  the  penetration  of 
Christian  motifs  in  Ayyübid  minor  arts. 

lit.  C.  Cahen,  Eì 2  1:796-807.  R.S.  Humphreys,  From 
Saladin  to  Ihe  Mongols  (Albany  1977)-  H.L.  Gottschalk,  Al- 
Malik  al-Kàmil  von  Egypten  und  seine  Zeit  (Wiesbaden  1958). 
E.  Baer,  Ayyubid  Metalwork  with  Christìan  Images  (Leiden 
1988).  -A.K. 

AZDÎ,  AL-,  more  fully,  Abu  Ismä'Il  Muhammad 
ibn  £Abd  Alläh,  al-AzdI,  Arab  historian;  fl.  ca.8oo- 
ìo.  On  al-Azdî’s  life,  our  only  source  is  his  history, 
The  Conquest  of  Syria.  Clearly  he  was  a  narrator  of 
Azdite  and  other  Yemenite  tribal  accounts,  gath- 
ering  his  information  prìmarily  from  northern 
Syria,  esp.  Hims.  His  floruit  can  be  ascertained 
from  the  archaism  of  his  narratives  and  the  death 
dates  of  the  later  authorities  transmitting  his  work. 

The  Conquest  of  Syria  is  the  earliest  extant  ac- 
count  of  the  Arab  conquest.  Proceeding  from  the 
summons  to  the  tribes  by  Abü  Bakr  untii  the  siege 
of  Caesarea  Maritima,  it  views  these  events  as 
divinely  ordained  to  reward  Arab  faith  and  pun- 
ish  Greek  polytheism  and  misrule.  Beneath  this 
overarching  doctrinal  theme,  the  work  is  extraor- 
dinarily  informative.  Azdî  reveals  a  sophisticated 
knowledge  of  developments  on  the  Byz.  side  and 
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esp.  of  the  acdvities  and  attitudes  of  the  Christian 
and  pagan  populations  in  Syria.  He  deals  with 
townsmen,  peasants,  and  Bedouins  as  distinct 
groups;  his  account  is  unique  for  its  detail  on  the 
shifting  loyalties  and  complex  maneuvering  that 
characterized  the  conquest  period. 

ed.  The  Fotooh  al-Shám,  Being  an  Account  of  the  Moshm 
Conquests  in  Syria ,  ed.  W.N.  I.ees  (Calcutta  1854),  with  Eng. 
summary. 

lit.  Caetani,  Islam  2:1209-11;  3:54!,  67-70,  205-10, 
312,  4046  439f,  578-83,  5ggf.  A.D.  ai-'Umari,  Diràsât 
ta’ríhhìyya  (Medina  1983)  67-79.  L.l.  Conrad,  “Al-Azdl's 
History  of  the  Arab  Conquests  in  Biläd  al-Shäm,”  Proceed- 
ings  of  the  Second  Symposium  on  the  History  of  Bìläd  al-Shäm, 
ed.  M.'A.  Bakhit,  vol.  1  (Amman  1987)  28-62.  -L.I.C. 


AZOV  SEA  (MatcüTiç),  an  extension  of  the  north- 
eastern  part  of  the  Black  Sea,  reached  via  the 
straits  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporos.  Trade  routes 
went  from  the  Sea  of  Azov  north  to  Rus’  via  the 
Don  (Tanais)  River  and  eastward  to  China.  The 
Azov  Sea  was  located  in  an  area  important  for  its 
salt  and  naphtha,  and  associated  in  Byz.  conven- 
tion  with  Cimmerians,  Sarmatians,  and  Tauro- 
scythians  (see,  e.g.,  Tzetzes,  Hist.  12:835—36). 
Proropios  ( Wars  8:4.7—7.12)  asserts  that  the  peo- 
ples  of  the  Azov  region  were  a  condnual  threat 
to  the  borders  of  the  empire.  The  northern  Azov 
region  was  controlled  in  the  7th  C.  by  Great 
Bulgaria  (Theoph.  356.20—357.1 1)  and  in  the  8th— 
ìoth  C.  by  the  Kíiazars  (wrho  built  there  the 
fortress  of  Sarkel).  The  peoples  of  the  area  (in- 
cluding  Zichia)  in  the  ìoth  C.  are  described  by 
Constantine  VII  ( De  adm.  ìmp.  42,  53).  The  pos- 
session  of  Tmutororan  by  the  Rus’  lasted  at  ieast 
until  the  end  of  the  uth  C.,  though  both  a  Rus’ 
and  a  Byz.  administrative  presence  in  the  Azov 
region  (e.g.,  in  Rhosia)  is  postulated  even  for  the 
late  i2th  C.  From  the  mid-i3th  C.  the  Mongols 
dominated  the  area,  while  the  trade  routes  be- 
tween  the  Azov  Sea  and  Constantinople  came 
under  the  control  of  the  Genoese  from  their  set- 
tlement  at  Tana.  Ignatij  of  Smolf.nsk  describes 


the  route  in  detail,  while  Nikephoros  Gregoras 
(Greg.  3: 199.1 1-12)  confirms  its  use  for  travel  to 
and  from  Moscow.  -S.C.F. 

AZYMES  (á^vfia  “without  yeast,  leaven”),  unleav- 
ened  bread  used  by  the  Armenian  and  Latin 
churches  in  the  eucharistic  sacrifice  based  on  the 
tradition  that  such  bread  was  used  at  the  Last 
Supper,  at  which  Jesus  instituted  the  Eucharist. 
The  Byz.  used  leavened  bread.  Controversy  on 
the  issue  occurred  first  between  Greeks  and  Mon- 
ophysite  Armenians.  Invited  in  591  by  Emp. 
Maurice  to  participate  in  a  council  of  union,  the 
Armenian  katholikos  Moses  II  uttered  a  famous 
rebuttal:  “I  shall  not  cross  the  Azat  River  to  eat 
the  baked  bread  of  the  Greeks”  ( Narratio  de  rebus 
Armeniae,  ed.  G.  Garitte  [Louvain  1952]  226f). 
Between  Greeks  and  Latins,  controversy  began 
on  this  subject  only  in  the  1  ìth  C.  Responding  to 
Greek  criticism  of  the  Latin  practice,  in  1054 
Cardinal  Humbert  excommunicated  Patr.  Mi- 
chael  I  Reroularios  and  hìs  followers  as  “prozym- 
ite  heretics.”  The  Greek  theologian  Niketas 
Stethatos  responded. 

Arguments  used  in  the  abundant  Byz.  polemical 
literature  on  the  subject  refer  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment  accounts  of  the  Last  Supper,  which  all  de- 
scribe  the  bread  used  by  Jesus  as  artos — the  stan- 
dard  Greek  term  for  Ieavened  bread — and  not 
azymon.  This  historical  argument,  however,  was 
less  popular  among  the  Greeks  than  references 
to  the  symbolic  meaning  of  “leaven”  (“The  King- 
dom  of  God  is  like  unto  leaven,”  Mt  13:33),  and 
also  to  a  Christological  argument:  leaven  gives 
“life”  to  bread,  just  as  the  soul  gives  life  to  the 
body.  Consequently,  Armenians  and  Latins  were 
seen  as  denying  the  existence  in  Christ  of  a  human 
soul,  and  therefore,  shared  the  heresy  of  Apol- 
linaris  of  Laodikeia. 

Lir.  J.H.  Erìckson,  “Lcavened  and  Urdearened:  Some 
Theoìogical  Implications  of  the  Schism  of  1054,”  SVThQ 
14  (1970)  155-76.  M.H.  Smith  111,  And  Taking  Bread  .  .  . 
Cerularius  and  the  Azyme  Controversy  of  1054  (Paris  1978). 

-J.M. 


B 


BAALBEK.  See  Heliopolis. 

BABYLAS  (Ba/St’Aaç),  saint;  died  Antioch  ca.250; 
feastday  4  Sept.  Eusebios  of  Caesarea  (Eusebios, 
HE  6.39.4)  nientions  in  passing  that  Babylas  died 
under  Decius  (249—51)  in  a  prison  in  Antioch. 
The  story  was  subsequently  developed;  Leontios 
of  Antioch  (died  357/8)  says  that  Decius  murdered 
Babylas  because  he  forbade  Emp.  Philip  the  Arab 
(244-49)  to  enter  the  church;  John  Chrysostom 
(PG  50:533-72),  in  two  polemical  sermons  against 
Julian,  praises  Babylas’s  resistance  to  an  emperor, 
but  his  information  about  Babylas  is  vague.  Unlike 
Eusebios,  Chrysostom  stresses  that  Babylas  was 
murdered.  Hagiographical  texts  transfer  Baby- 
las’s  martyrdom  to  the  reign  of  Numerianus  (283— 
84)  and  sometimes  provide  Babylas  with  compan- 
ions  in  martyrdom:  a  Greek  text  associates  three 
children  with  him,  while  a  Georgian  legend  de- 
scribes  a  certain  Basil  of  Epíphaneia,  who  was 
executed  for  his  support  of  Babylas.  Another  stage 
in  the  development  of  the  legend  was  the  creation 
of  St.  Babylas  of  Nikomedeia,  who  was  venerated 
on  the  same  day, 

Representatíon  in  Art.  Miniatures  illustrating 
the  vita  of  Babylas  written  by  Symeon  Meta- 
phrastes  depict  the  saint  as  an  elderly  bishop, 
and  often  show  him  being  beheaded  along  with 
his  littìe  disciples.  One  of  these  MSS  includes  a 
cycle  of  four  scenes  showing  him  sitting  in  prison 
with  his  disciples,  and  being  interrogated,  scourged, 
and  beheaded  (London,  B.L.  Add.  1 1870,  fol.52r). 

sources.  A.  Papadopoulos-Rerameus,  ed.,  PPSb  19.3 
(•9°7)  75-84-  PG  ii4:967-82- 

LIT.  BHG  2058-208,  2053-54.  P.  Peeters,  “La  passion 
de  S.  Basile  d’Épiphanie,”  AB  48  (1930)  302-23. 

-A.K.,  N.P.S. 

BACRGROUND,  the  farthest  surface  of  an  im- 
age,  behind  its  chief  objects  of  contemplation,  was 
sometimes  enlivened  with  architectural  construc- 
tions  and/or  la.ndscapf..  These  elements  are,  how- 
ever,  usually  uninhabited  and  treated  ever  more 
frequently  as  independent  elements  and  conven- 


tional  tokens  of  cities,  mountains,  etc.,  inserted 
behind  figures.  Buildings  read  as  backdoths 
dropped  behind  a  scene  rather  than  as  enclosures 
for  the  event  depicted:  in  the  Menologion  of 
Basii.  II,  for  example,  such  sets  often  open  out 
in  inverse  perspf.ctive.  Likewise,  portions  of 
structures  facing  different  directions  are  placed 
in  the  same  plane.  While  this  remains  generally 
true,  in  ìoth-  and  early  ì^th-C.  art  attempts  were 
made,  sometimes  wìth  success,  to  integrate  figures 
into  the  setting  so  that  the  factitious  distinction 
between  the  protagonists’  zone  of  operation  and 
their  background  tends  to  disappear.  Progres- 
sively  from  the  6th  C.  onward,  settings  are  re- 
placed  with  a  blue  or  shimmering  gold  screen  that 
denies  space  and  depth,  supernaturally  focusing 
all  attention  on  the  main  figures.  -A.C. 

ba6kovo.  See  Petritzos  Monastery. 

BADOER,  GIACOMö,  Y'enetian  merchant  who 
operated  in  Constantinople  in  1436—40.  His  ac- 
count  books,  kept  in  double-entry  form,  are  one 
of  the  few  sources  to  describe  Constantinopolitan 

commerce  in  this  period.  Badoer’s  books  show 
that  this  merchant,  whose  activities  were  of  me- 
dium  size,  had  an  annual  turnover  of  merchan- 
dise  valued  at  approximately  126,000  hyperpyra. 
They  reveal  Constantinople  as  an  active  trade 
center  functioning  primarily  as  an  entrepôt.  They 
illuminate  the  flow  of  merchandise  (raw  materials, 
wax  to  the  West,  silk  cloth  from  the  West),  the 
activities  of  Byz.  bankers,  and  the  participation  of 
Byz.  merchants  in  trade.  This  was  large  in  terms 
of  the  number  of  merchants  and  sea  captains,  but 
small  in  terms  of  capital  engaged;  it  is  seen  also 
to  have  been  a  deficit  trade  with  Western  mer- 
chants.  The  account  books  show  that  the  Byz. 
who  traded  with  Badoer  were  engaged  primarily 
in  retail  trade  and  were  only  tangentially  con- 
cerned  with  foreign  trade.  The  source  has  also 
been  used  to  extrapolate  the  value  of  total  Vene- 
tian  trade  in  Constantinople,  the  importance  of 
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Genoese  merchants  (seen  as  paramount),  and  the 
types  of  ships  used  to  transport  merchandise. 

ED.  U.  Dorini,  T.  Bertelè,  II  Libro  dei  Contt  di  Giacomo 
Badaer  (Venice  1956). 

lit.  M  M.  §itikov,  “Ronstantinopol’  i  venecianskaja  tor 
govlja  v  pervoj  polovine  XV  v.  po  dannyrn  knigi  síetov 
Dzakomo  Badoera,”  VizVrem  30  (1969)  48—62.  T.  Bertelè, 
“II  giro  d’affari  di  Giacomo  Badoer:  precisazioni  e  dedu- 
zioni,”  11  CEB  (Munich  1960)  48-57.  -A.L. 

BAGHDAD  (Bceyôá,  ¥Àp7}VÓno)a<;),  capital  of  the 
caliphate  for  most  of  the  'AbbÄsid  dynasty.  The 
name  Baghdad  was  Persian;  officially  it  was  called 
Dâr  al-Saläm  (“City  of  Peace”).  Caliph  al-Mansür 
founded  Baghdad  as  a  circular  city  on  a  modestly 
ínhabited  site.  He  intended  it  as  a  camp  for  his 
troops  from  Khurâsân,  using  ruins  from  the  nearby 
abandoned  Sasanian  capital  of  Ctesiphon.  Bagh- 
dad’s  great  prosperity  lasted  from  775  to  833. 
The  cAbbâsid  court  briefly  transferred  its  resi- 
dence  to  Samarra  from  836  to  892,  when  Caliph 
al-Muctamid  returned  to  Baghdad.  It  remained 
the  capital  until  the  Mongols  termìnated  the  dy- 
nasty  there  in  1258. 

The  replacement  of  Damascus  by  Baghdad  as 
the  capital  benefited  Byz.  by  moving  the  center 
of  Islamic  power  further  from  the  borders  of  the 
Byz.  Empire.  The  same  move  also  made  the  Is- 
lamic  capital  more  secure.  Byz.  embassies  to  cAb- 
bäsid  caliphs  visited  Baghdad  and  became  means 
for  cuitural  influences  and  some  goods  to  cross 
otherwise  closed  frontiers.  Such  embassies  to  the 
Islamic  capitai  were  esp.  notable  in  the  9th  and 
ìoth  C. 

LIT.  J.  I.assner,  The  Topography  of  Baghdad  in  the  Early 
Middle  Agz\s  (Detroit  1970).  A.A.  Duri,  Efi  1:894-908. 

-W.E.R. 

BAGRATIDS  (Ha^paTowrp;;  Arm.  Bagratuni; 
Georg.  Bagrationi),  Armenian  feudal  family  that 
gave  royal  dynasties  to  Armenia,  Georgia,  and 
Caucasian  Albania.  The  origin  of  the  Bagratids 
was  probably  Iranian,  but  a  late  tradition,  known 
even  to  Constantine  VII  ( De  adm.  imp.  45.1—8), 
traces  them  back  to  the  Old  Testament  King  David 
and  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  original  Bagratid 
domain  lay  in  Sper  in  northwestern  Armenia. 
Their  hereditary  offìce  was  that  of  “coronant” 
(t'agadir)  of  the  Arsacid  kings  and  perhaps  of 
commander-of-the-cava!ry  (aspet),  although  the 
latter  may  be  a  family  name  rather  than  a  title. 


since  Prokopios  (Wars  2.3.12—18)  refers  to  them 
as  Aspetianoi. 

The  power  of  the  Bagratids  grew  in  the  ^th— 
8th  C.  when  they  served  Byz.,  the  Persians,  and 
esp.  the  caliphate.  Benefiting  from  the  elimination 
of  rival  houses,  the  Bagratids  extended  their 
domains  into  central  and  southern  Armenia 
(Tarön)  and  acquired  the  hereditary  title  Prince 
of  Princes  by  the  9th  C.  In  884,  ASot  I  the  Great 
was  crowned  king  with  the  agreement  of  both  the 
caliphate  and  Byz.  The  Bagratids  ruled  over  Ar- 
menia  until  1045,  a  senior  branch  residing  at  Ani, 
where  the  ruler  styled  himself  King  of  Kings,  and 
junior  ones  at  Kars  (Vanand)  from  961  onward 
and  at  Lori  (Taäir,  Joraget)  from  972(?)  onward. 
Nevertheless  they  did  not  hold  the  Arsacid  capital 
of  Duin  and  their  control  of  Armenia  was  chal- 
lenged  by  the  establishment  of  a  separate  king- 
dom  of  Vaspurakan  in  908.  By  the  mid-i  ith  C., 
Bagratid  power  had  dwindled  so  far  that  Byz. 
annexed  their  kingdoms,  except  for  Lori,  which 
survived  into  the  ì^th  C. 

Secondary  branches  of  the  Bagratid  house  set- 
tled  in  Iberia  and  Tayk'/Tao  early  in  the  gth  C. 
ASot  the  Great  (813—30)  was  named  Prince  of 
Iberia  by  the  caiiph  and  houropalates  by  Byz.,  and 
in  888  Adarnarse  IV  was  crowned  king.  The 
Georgian  branch  prospered  as  that  in  Armenia 
decîined.  Tayk'  reached  its  apogee  under  David 
of  Tayk'/Tao  at  the  end  of  the  ìoth  C.  In  1008, 
Bagrat  III  united  Abchasia  and  Georgia  to  form 
a  single  kingdom,  which  reached  its  zenith  under 
David  II/IV  the  Restorer  and  Queen  T'amara, 
who  supported  the  empire  of  Trebizond  and 
ruled  Armenia  through  her  2ak'arid  viceroys. 
The  Mongol  invasions  of  the  1230S  abrupdy  halted 
Bagratid  prosperity,  but  the  Bagratids  continued 
to  rule  over  a  reduced  and  divided  Georgia. 

lit.  Toumanofl,  Caucasian  Hist.,  esp.  306-54,  Idem, 
“The  Bagratids  of  Iberia  from  the  Eighth  to  the  EIeventh 
Century,”  Muséon  74  (1961)  5-42,  233-316.  L.  Movsêsian, 
“Hìstoire  des  rois  Kurikian  de  Lofi,”  REArm  7  (1927)  209- 
66.  II.  Bartikyan,  “La  r.onquête  de  l’Arménie  par  l’Empíre 
byzantin,”  REArm  n.s.  8  (1971)  327-40.  R.  Suny,  The  Mak- 
ing  of  the  Georgian  Nation  (Blooinington-Stamford  1988) 
29-59.  -N.G.G. 


BAHÄ’  AL-DÎN,  also  called  Ibn  Shaddâd,  Arab 
historian,  educator,  jurist,  and  authority  on  Is- 
lamic  traditions  (hadîth);  born  Mosul  1 145,  died 
Aleppo  1235.  In  July  1188,  Bahâ’  al-Dîn  joined 
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the  staff  of  Saladin  to  serve  as  the  “judge  of  the 
army”  and  “judge  of  Jerusalem.”  In  this  capacity 
he  accompanied  Saladin  everywhere  on  his  travels 
and  campaigns,  including  the  bitter  fight  against 
the  Third  Crusade.  After  Saladin  died  (1193), 
Bahâ’  al-Dln  remained  active  in  Egyptian  and 
Syrian  politics. 

Bahä’  al-Dîn  wrote  several  worlts,  among  them 
a  treatise  on  the  Holy  War  ( jihäd ),  dedicated  to 
Saladin.  The  most  important  is  his  biography  of 
Saladin,  which,  with  the  works  by  cImäd  al-Dîn, 
constitutes  the  most  authentic  source  for  Saladin’s 
life.  Whereas  for  the  account  of  the  years  prior 
to  his  entering  Saladin’s  service  Bahä’  al-Dln  de- 
pended  on  trustworthy  friends,  for  the  subse- 
quent  period  he  relied  on  his  own  observations. 
Álthough  his  work  mainly  concerns  Saladin’s  mil- 
itary  and  political  accomplishments,  the  book  con- 
tains  important  documents  illustrating  the  rela- 
tions  of  the  Sultan,  the  Crusaders,  and  the  Byz. 
In  addition  to  brief  references  to  Byz.  participa- 
tion  in  the  1 1 69  attack  against  Damietta  (Wilson, 
infra  57)  and  to  Muslim  capture  of  a  ship  that 
“came  from  Constantinople”  to  Acre  on  1 2  June 
1190  (p.182),  Bahä’  al-Dîn  treats  diplomatic  ex- 
changes  between  Isaac  II  and  Saladín,  some  of 
them  affecting  religious  practices  of  the  Greeks 
in  Jerusalem  and  of  the  Muslims  in  Constantino- 
ple  (pp.  ig8-2oi,  334f).  He  aiso  quotes  the  Ar- 
abic  translation  of  an  Armenian  letter  from 
Katholikos  Basil  on  the  impact  of  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa’s  Crusade  on  the  Byz.  Empire  (pp.  185— 
%)• 

ed.  Síral  Saläh  al-Dtn,  ed.  Gamal  FJ-Dîn  El-Shayyäl  (Cairo 
1964).  The  Life  of  Saladin,  tr.  C.W.  Wilson  [=  PPTS  13] 
(London  1897;  rp.  New  York  1971). 

lit.  Gamal  El-Din  El-Shayyal,  ED  3:933!.  M.H.M.  Ah- 
mad  in  Lewis-Holt,  Historians,  87L  -A.S.E. 

BAHNASA.  See  Oxyrhynchus. 

BAIAN  (Baüreóç),  Avar  khan  (ca.562-582/4)  who 
led  his  people  to  the  lower  Danube  by  562.  Per- 
haps  it  was  Baian  who  in  558  sent  envoys  to 
Constantinople  to  conclude  an  alliance:  Theo- 
phanes  the  Confessor  (232.6- 1  o)  gives  no  name. 
Menander  Protector  is  the  only  historian  to  name 
Baian  while  recounting  the  attempts  of  the  Avars 
to  cross  the  Danube  and  seize  Sìrmium.  Even 
though  the  negotiations  of  Baian’s  ambassador 
Targitaj  brought  no  result,  emperors  tried  to  use 


the  Avars  against  the  Gepids  and  Slavs.  Finally, 
with  the  help  of  Greek  engineers,  Baian  buîlt  a 
bridge  over  the  Sava,  besieged  Sirmium,  and  im- 
pelled  the  Byz.  to  yield  the  starving  city  in  582. 
Kollautz  and  Miyakawa’s  statement  ( infra  249)  that 
in  586  Baian  beleaguered  Thessalonike  is  mis- 
taken;  even  more  erroneous  is  M.  Artamonov 
(Istorija  Chamr  [Leningrad  1962]  160),  who  gave 
his  date  of  death  as  630. 

lit.  T.  Olajos,  “La  chronologie  de  la  dynastie  avare  de 
Baían,”  REB  34  (1976)  151—58.  A.  KoIIautz,  H.  Miyakawa, 
Geschichle  und  Kultur  emes  völkeruxinderungsieülichen  Noma - 
denvolkes,  voI.i  (KIagenfurt-Bonn  1970)  239-49.  V.  Po- 
povic,  “La  descente  dcs  Routrigours,  des  Slaves  et  des 
Avares  vers  la  Mer  Egée,”  CRAI  (1978)  612-16. 

-W.E.R.,  A,K. 

BAILO  ( iAiraíov\os ),  “bailiff,”  the  head  of  the 
Venetian  colony  in  Constantínople  in  the  Palaio- 
logan  period  and  simultaneously  the  Venetian 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  the  emperor.  Gregoras 
(Greg.  1:97.21—25)  translates  the  term  bailo  into 
Greek  as  epitropos  or  ephoros.  In  this  capacity  the 
bailo  replaced  the  Venetian  podestà  whose  func- 
dons  were  more  limited.  The  office  of  bailo  was 
introduced  after  the  Byz.  reconquest  of  Constan- 
tinople  by  the  agreement  of  4  Apr.— 30  june  1268. 
The  bailo  was  elected  by  the  Great  Councii  in 
Venice  for  a  short  term  (about  two  years  or  less); 
his  salary  was  set  at  100  librae  a  month.  The  bailo 
had  two  assistants  ( consiliarii )  who  were  also  sent 
from  Venice.  His  duties  were  to  administer  the 
trade  acdvity  of  the  colony,  sit  in  judgment,  and 
supervise  the  four  Venetian  churches  in  the  Byz. 
capital.  There  was  a  Venetian  bailo  in  Euboea  as 
well  as  in  Constantinople,  whereas  Venetian  ad- 
ministrators  elsewhere  bore  different  tities  (dux  of 
Crete,  castellani  of  Methone). 

lit.  Ch.  Maltezou,  Ho  thesmos  tou  en  Konstantmoupolei 
Benetou  batlou  (Athens  1970).  -A,K, 

BAIOULOS  (fiaiov\o<i ,  from  Lat.  baiulus,  “bearer’j 
in  Byz.  signified  a  preceptor  or  mentor.  Balsamon 
(PG  119:12130)  derives  the  word  from  baion, 
palm  leaf,  allegedly  because  teachers  had  the  re- 
sponsibility  to  develop  and  supervise  the  growth 
of  young  minds.  Probably  not  earlier  than  Theo- 
phanes  the  Confessor,  the  term  was  appiied  to 
the  emperor’s  preceptor,  and  in  the  ìoth  C.  the 
honorific  title  of  megas  baioulos  was  created  for 
Basil  Lerapenos.  Pseudo-KoDiNOS  remarks  (140.8- 
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9)  that  the  plate  of  the  megas  baioulos  in  the  i4th- 
C.  hierarchy  is  unknown;  some  conternporary  lists 
locate  him  above  the  kouropalates. 

lit.  V.  I.aurent,  “Ho  megas  baiouios,"  EEBS  23  (1953) 
»93—205.  Seibt,  Bleisiegel  147-49.  -A.K. 

BARCHEIOS,  GERON  (BáKxetoç,  Yépu>v),  Greek 
music  theorist  of  the  age  of  Constantine  the  Great; 
fl.  late  3rd-early  4th  C.  He  is  known  only  for  his 
Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Music  ( Eùagoge  technes 
mousihes),  written  in  the  form  of  a  catechism.  It  is 
an  eclectic  production,  mostly  following  the  school 
of  Aristoxenos  (4th  C.  b.c.).  The  short  treatise, 
not  în  dialogue  form,  published  under  his  name 
by  F.  BeHerman  in  1841,  is  by  Dionysios,  Bak- 
cheios’s  contemporary. 

ed.  Musici  scriptores  graeci,  ed.  C.  Janus  (Leiprig  1895; 
rp.  Hildesheim  1 962)  283-3 1 6-  Alypius  el  Gaudence,  Bacchius 
l’ancien,  tr.  C.E.  Rueíle  (Paris  1895).  -D.E.C. 


BAKER  (p.àyKi4i),  also  artopoios,  artohopos,  arto - 
poles.  These  terms  are  already  found  in  Egyptian 
papyri  and  refer  specifically  to  those  who  made 
bread.  In  the  ìoth  C.  the  bakers  formed  an  ím- 
portant  guild,  whose  members  were  exempted 
from  public  service,  as  were  the  animals  they  used 
to  grînd  the  grain.  Their  activities  and  profit  (4 
1/6  percent)  were  regulated  by  the  state,  and  when 
grain  prices  varied,  they  were  allowed  to  change 
the  weight  of  the  loaf,  but  not  its  price  ( fík .  of 
Eparch,  ch.18).  The  quaestor  of  Constantinople 
could  force  beggars  to  work  for  bakers  ( Epanagoge 
5.5).  Bakers’  shops  could  not  be  located  beneath 
dwellings,  or  very  close  to  them,  for  fear  of  fìre 
(Bk.  of  Eparch  18.3;  Harm.  2.4.14). 

The  question  arises  whether  bakers  who  made 
the  bread  sold  it  in  a  retail  fashion.  The  De  cere- 
moniis  (1.96)  states  that  in  the  early  months  of  the 
reign  of  Níkephoros  II,  the  rebel  Joseph  Bringas 
went  from  the  patriarchate  past  the  Milion  and 
ordered  the  bakers  ( artopoioi )  to  neither  bake  bread 
nor  sell  it  on  the  market.  The  bakers  in  question 
may  be  identical  to  those  who  sold  bread  in  the 
main  bread  market  of  Constantinople,  the  Arto- 
poleia,  located  just  beyond  the  Forum  of  Constan- 
tine  ( Parastaseis ,  ch.40).  If  this  is  the  case,  then 
breadmakers  and  bread  sellers  are  identical;  it 
could  well  be,  however,  that  the  artopolai  who 
presumably  worked  in  the  Artopoleia  sold  whole- 


sale.  Other  texts  (e.g.,  Theoph,  234.23)  distin- 
guish  between  artopoleia,  where  bread  was  sold, 
and  manhipeia,  where  it  was  made.  It  seems  Iikely 
that  in  other  parts  of  Constantinople  outside  the 
main  bread  market,  as  well  as  in  smaller  cities, 
those  who  made  bread  also  sold  it  to  the  con- 
sumer.  This  is  suggested  by  monastic  documents 
that  show  (e.g.,  in  Serres)  mankipeia  ( Koutloum . 
nos.  8.13,  18.42),  but  make  no  mention  of  arto - 
poleia,  probably  because  the  two  were  identical. 

lit.  Stöclde,  Zünfte  47-50.  M.  Sjuzjumov  in  Bk.  of  Eparch 
236-44.  A.  Graeber,  Untersuchungen  zum  spätrömischen  Kor- 
porationswesen  (Frankfurt-Bern-New  York  1983)  79-90. 

-A.L. 

BALÀDHURÎ,  AL-,  more  fully  Abü’l-'Abbäs  Ah- 
mad  ibn  Yahyä  al-Balädhuri,  Arab  historian;  died 
ca.8g2.  Little  is  known  about  al-Balädhurî.  Clearly 
he  was  born  into  a  well-connected  family.  He 
studied  under  or  knew  many  of  the  great  ìraqi 
scholars  of  his  day,  pursued  his  researches  in 
several  Syrian  cities,  and  enjoyed  patronage  and 
favor  at  the  'Abbásid  court  in  Baghdad.  A  pro- 
foundly  learned  scholar,  he  was  also  a  traditionist, 
poet,  and  Arabic  translator  of  the  Testament  of 
Ardashir. 

Two  of  Balädhurî’s  Arabic  histories  survive,  both 
based  on  extensive  oral  and  written  sources.  His 
Conquests  of  the  Prouinces  relates  to  the  conquests 
of  the  Arabs.  It  is  arranged  by  province  and 
describes  many  nonmilitary  deve!opments.  The 
incomplete  enlarged  version  is  lost.  The  later  Ge- 
nealogies  of  the  Notables  (also  unfinished  and  still 
largely  unedited)  is  a  voluminous  history,  orga- 
nized  genealogically,  down  to  the  early  cAbbäsids. 
Balâdhurl  often  deals  with  Byz.  He  relates  the 
conquests  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Cyprus  in  detail; 
discusses  the  campaigns  for  Rhodes,  Crete,  and 
Sicily;  and  describes  frontier  defenses  and  expe- 
ditions  (by  both  sides).  Also  considered  are  dip- 
lomatic  relations,  preconquest  conditions,  the  at- 
titudes  of  the  indigenous  populations  and  later 
demographic  changes,  the  continuing  use  of  the 
Greek  language  and  Byz.  coinage,  and  commer- 
cial  contacts  between  the  two  sides. 

ed.  Liber  expugnattonis  regionum,  ed.  M.  de  Goeje  (Leiden 
1866).  The  Origìns  of  the  Islamic  Slate,  tr.  P.K.  Hitti,  F.C. 
Murgotten,  2  vols.  (New  York  1916—24).  Ansâb  al-ashräf, 
vol.  1,  ed.  M.  Hamídulläh  (Cairo  1959);  vol.  2,  ed.  M.B.  al- 
Mahmûdf  (Beirut  1977);  vo!s.  4A-B  and  5,  ed,  M.  Schloes- 
singer,  M.J.  Kìster,  and  S.D.  Goitein  (Jerusalem  1936-71). 
II  Califfo  Mulâuiiya  I,  tr.  O.  Pinto,  G.  Levi  delia  Vida  (Rome 
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1938).  Bibiiotheca  Isiamica  ser.,  pt.3,  ed.  'A.  al-Dürî  (Wies- 
baden  1978),  and  pt.4.1,  ed.  I.  'Abbâs  (Wiesbaden  1979). 

i.it.  A.A.  Duri,  The  Rise  of  Hislorical  Writing  Among  the 
Arahs  (Princeton  1983)  61-64.  Sezgin,  CAS  1:3206 

-L.I.C. 

BALANCE  SCALES  (íiryóç),  the  simplest  weigh- 
ing  device  used  in  Byz,,  was  an  equai-arm  balance 
(contrast  steelyard)  supported  frorn  above,  often 
by  a  hinged  needle  within  a  bracltet  to  indicate 
perfect  horizontality.  In  turn,  it  supported  a  pair 
of  pans  in  which  the  weights  and  load  were  placed. 
Although  balance  scales  have  been  made  of  var- 
ious  materials  and  in  widely  varying  sizes,  those 
surviving  from  Byz,  are  small  and  bronze.  Their 
size  and  relative  precision  suggests  that  they  were 
used  for  weighing  coins  and  precious  metal.  Im- 
perial  legislation  (e.g.,  Cod.Theod.  XII  7.1—2;  XII 
6.21)  stipulated  how  and  by  whom  the  device  was 
to  be  held  to  ensure  the  fair  payment  of  taxes 
(see  Zygostates).  Balance  scales  are  a  frequent 
component  of  the  Psychomachia  in  images  of  the 
Last  Judgment. 

LiT.  Vikan-Nesbitt,  Securíty  29-31.  Davídson,  Mmor  üb- 

jects,  nos.  1662—78.  -G,V.,  A.C. 

BALDWIN  II  (BaÀSoi'tnoç),  Latin  emperor  of 
Constantinople  (1240—61);  born  Constaminople 
1217,  died  1273.  It  was  his  fate  to  preside  over 
the  dissolution  of  the  Latin  Empire  of  Constanti- 
nople.  The  youngest  son  of  Pf.tfr  of  Courtenay, 
he  was  only  ten  when  his  brother  Robert  of 
Courtenay  díed  in  1228.  John  of  Brienne  took 
over  the  reins  of  government  on  the  understand- 
ing  that  Baldwin  would  eventually  succeed.  This 
agreement  was  sealed  by  Baldwin’s  marriage  to 
John’s  daughter  Marie.  When  John  died  in  1237, 
Baldwin  was  in  the  West,  seeking  help  for  Con- 
stantinople.  To  this  end  he  mortgaged  his  county 
of  Namur  to  Louis  IX  of  France  for  50,000  Iivres 
parisis.  Late  ín  1239,  Baldwin  hnally  reached  Con- 
stantinople  by  the  overland  route  through  Hun- 
gary  and  was  crowned  emperor  in  1240. 

He  soon  returned  to  the  West  and  was  given  a 
place  of  honor  at  the  First  Council  of  Lyons  in 
1245.  His  presence  insured  that  help  for  Constan- 
tinople  was  placed  high  on  the  agenda,  but  there 
was  to  be  little  effective  aid  because  of  Louis  IX’s 
plans  for  a  crusade.  The  help  promised  by  the 
Spanish  order  of  Santiago  in  1246  failed  to  ma- 
terialize  (J.  Longnon,  Bymniion  22  [1952]  297— 


99).  Baldwin  was  reduced  to  pledging  his  son 
Philîp  in  order  to  raise  money  (R.L,  Wolff,  Spe- 
cuium  29  [1954]  45—84).  It  was  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  Constantinople  fell.  After  its  conquest 
by  the  Nicaeans  in  1261,  Baldwin  made  his  way 
to  the  West,  seeking  supporters  who  might  help 
him  win  back  his  empire.  The  most  promising 
was  Charles  I  of  Anjou.  A  treaty  was  concluded 
at  Viterbo  in  1267,  whereby  Baldwin  surrendered 
suzerainty  over  the  Frankish  principality  of  Achaia 
against  the  promise  of  an  expedition  to  recover 
Constantinople. 

lit.  Longnon,  Empire  latin  178-86.  Geanakoplos,  Mi- 
chael  Pal.  193-200.  HC  2:221-32.  -  M.J.A. 

BALDWIN  III,  king  of  Jerusalem  (1143-63); 
born  1129,  died  Beirut  10  Feb.  1163.  In  1157, 
threatened  by  Nür  al-Dîn,  Baldwin  began  to  seek 
Byz.  aid  and  a  bride  from  Constantinople.  Theo- 
dora  Romnene,  Manuel  I’s  niece,  married  Bald- 
win  in  1158.  Shortly  after  Renaud  of  Antioch’s 
abject  surrender  to  Manuel  at  Mopsuestia,  Bald- 
win  was  ceremonially  welcomed  by  the  emperor. 
When  Manuel  entered  Antioch  in  triumph  (Apr. 

1 159),  Baldwin  rode  in  the  procession,  The  threat 
of  joint  Crusader-Byz.  action  caused  Nür  al-Dîn 
to  make  concessions,  and  Manuel  unexpectedly 
returned  to  Constantinople.  During  1160—61, 
Baldwin’s  efforts  to  induce  Manuel  to  wed  Meli- 
sende  of  Tripoli  instead  of  Maria  of  Antioch 
were  unsuccessful.  After  Baldwin’s  death,  Theo- 
dora  received  Acre  as  her  portion,  but  in  1167 
she  fled  with  the  future  Andronikos  I. 

lit.  H.E.  Mayer,  Kreuzzüge  und  lateinischer  Osten  (London 
1983)  pt.VI  (1980),  549-566.  -C.M.B. 

BALDWIN  OF  FLANDERS,  count  Baldwin  IX 
of  Flanders,  Baldwin  VI  of  Hainault,  then  Bald- 
win  I  of  the  Latin  F.mpire;  born  Valenciennes 
1172,  died  l  ùrnovo  1205  or  1206.  He  joined  tne 
Fourth  Crusade  and  set  out  ín  Apr.  1202  at  the 
head  of  the  expedition’s  largest  contingent.  To 
sustain  the  Crusade  he  supported  Boniface  of 
Montferrat  and  Enrico  Dandolo  in  welcomíng 
the  offers  of  Philip  of  Swabia  and  the  future 
Alexios  IV.  Baldwin  and  his  troops  played  leading 
roles  in  fighting  Alexios  III  and  Alexios  V.  After 
the  capture  of  Constantinople,  he  was  elected 
emperor  on  9  May  1204,  probably  through  the 
votes  of  the  Venetians;  he  was  crowned  16  May. 
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Baldwin  employed  traditional  Byz.  titles  but  had 
a  feudal  concept  of  government.  Despite  his 
agreement  that  Boniface  should  have  Thessalo- 
nike,  he  wished  to  occupy  the  city.  Boniface  re- 
acted  violent!y;  peace  was  made  only  in  Aug. 
1204.  Early  in  1205  the  Byz.  of  Thrace,  alienated 
by  Baldwin’s  contemptuous  attitude,  revolted  and 
summoned  Ralojan  to  their  assistance.  On  14 
Apr.  Ralojan  defeated  and  captured  Baldwin  out- 
side  Adrianople.  He  perished  mysteriously  in 
prison.  Injuly  1206  news  of  his  death  was  reliably 
reported  to  the  Crusaders. 

ut.  Wolff,  Latin  Etnpire,  pt.  IV  (1952),  281—322.  B. 
Hendrickx,  "Baudouin  IX  de  Flandre  et  les  empereurs 
byzandns  Isaac  II  l'Ange  et  Alexis  IV,”  RBPH  49  (1971) 
482-89.  Longnon,  Compagnons  137-40.  -C.M.B. 

BALKANS  (medieval  Alp.oç),  the  modern  (ìgth- 
C.)  name  of  the  mountain  range  that  extends 
about  550  km  from  the  Timok  Yalley  eastward 
to  the  BIack  Sea.  The  word  Balkan  ( balqan )  is 
Ottoman  Turkish,  meaning  “thickly  wooded 
mountain”;  the  Bulgarians  called  it  in  Slavonic 
Stara  Planina.  The  Balkans  form  the  major  divide 
between  the  Danube  (north)  and  Marica  (south) 


rivers,  and  are  traversed  by  some  20  passes,  of 
which  the  most  important  are  Trajan’s  Gate;  Via 
Succorum  (now  Ichtimanski  Prohod),  a  link  on 
the  Vha  Egnatia;  and  Siderogephyron. 

In  antiquity  the  Haimos  mountains  formed  the 
ethnic  frontier  of  the  Thracians.  During  the  Great 
Migrations  it  remained  a  natural  border  of  the 
Byz.  Empire  against  the  Goths  and  later  the  Avars; 
its  passes  were  well  fortified.  In  the  6th  and  7th 
C.  the  romanized  Thraco-Illyrian  population  was 
forced  to  settle  in  the  mountains;  they  reappear 
in  the  1  ìth  C.  as  the  Vlachs.  In  the  second  half 
of  the  7th  C.  the  leading  role  was  assumed  by  a 
Sklavene  group  called  the  “Seven  Tribes,”  but  as 
early  as  680  these  Sklavenoi  had  become  associates 
of  the  newly  arrived  Bulgars  of  Asparuch.  A  year 
later  the  Byz.  acknowledged  Bulgar  occupation  as 
a  faií  accompli  and  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
newcomers;  Haimos  became  the  Byz.  frontier.  In 
Omurtag’s  treaty  (816-17)  the  Byz.-Bulgarian 
frontier  was  defined  by  a  line  that  ran  westward 
from  Develtos  to  Makrolivada.  The  Bulgarians 
were  allowed  to  fortify  this  line  with  ramparts  and 
trenches;  it  became  known  as  the  “Great  Fence” 
(herhesia). 
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lit.  D.  Decev,  “Hemus  i  Rodopi:  Prinos  kûm  starata 
geografija  na  Búlgarija,”  GSU  FIF  21.10  (1925)  3-36-  G. 
Cankova-Petkova,  “Sur  rétablissement  des  tribus  slaves  du 
groupe  bulgare  au  sud  du  Bas  Danube,”  Eludes  hhlorujues , 
vol.  4  (Sofia  1968)  143-66.  P.  KoIedarov,  Pohticeska  geo- 
grafija  na  srednovekovnata  húlgarska  dürzava,  vol.  1  (Sofia 
1979).  -O.P. 

BALNITOR  (/ 3a\vÍTü>p ,  probably  from  Lat.  bal- 
neaior,  “bathkeeper”),  a  title  known  from  seals 
dated  ca. 650— 850.  The  term — always  modified  by 
the  adjective  “imperial” — appears  in  conjunction 
with  modest  titles  such  as  kandìdatos  (Zacos,  Seals 
1,  no.403),  hypatos  (no.224)  or  former  hypatos 
(no.2000),  or  modest  offices  such  as  silentiarios 
(no.  1016),  anagrapheus  of  Opsikion  (00.2095), and 
several  times  kommerkiarios  (nos.  223—24,  226—27, 
230—31).  The  functions  of  the  balnilor  are  not 
defined  in  available  sources.  Guilland  (Institutions 
1:268)  views  him  as  an  ancestor  of  the  nipsistia- 
rios — a  hypothesis  that  Oikonomides  (Listes  301, 
n.88)  rejected. 

LIT.  Antoniadis-Bibicou,  Douanes  174,  n,2.  -A.K. 

BALSAMON,  THEODORE,  canonist;  born  Con- 
stantinople  between  ca.  1 130  and  1 140,  died  after 
1195.  Balsamon  (BaXcra/i,£üp)  occupied  high  po- 
sítions  ín  the  church  hierarchy:  first  as  patriarchal 
nomophy(ax  and  chartophylax,  then  (from  ca.  1 185— 
90)  as  patriarch  of  Antioch  (although  he  remained 
in  Constantinople).  Isaac  II  considered  the  pos- 
sibility  of  Balsamon’s  election  as  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople  but  preferred  Dositheos  of  Jerusalem 
(1 189—91).  Balsamon  acted  also  as  hegoumenos  of 
Blachernai  (PG  1 04:975 A)  and  of  the  monastery 
ton  Zipon.  His  major  work  is  the  Commentary  (Ex- 
egesis)  on  the  Nomohanon  of  Fourteen  Titles, 
begun  in  the  1 170S;  Balsamon’s  airn  was  not  only 
an  explanation,  but  also  a  critical  revision  of  con- 
tradictory  and  obsolete  statements.  Unlike  his  pre- 
decessors,  Aristenos  and  Zonaras,  Balsamon  in- 
cluded  in  his  commentary  many  legal  texts  now 
lost.  He  differs  from  Zonaras  also  in  his  political 
program;  Balsamon  staunchly  supported  strong 
imperial  power  and  ìmperial  polidcai  aspirations. 
He  defended  the  privileges  of  the  patriarchate  of 
Constantinople  and  in  this  connection  critically 
studied  the  Donation  of  Constantine  (A.  Pav- 
lov,  VizVrem  3  [i8g6J  21— 2g).  His  other  canonical 
works  included  a  treatise  defending  third  mar- 


riages,  which  were  important  for  the  aristocracy’s 
attempt  to  strengthen  clan  linkages  (A.  Pavlov, 
VizVrem  2  [1895]  503-11).  Balsamon  defended 
the  role  of  the  cmartophylax  against  the  pro- 
tekdikos.  In  1 195  he  issued  answers  to  canonical 
questions  of  Mark  III,  patriarch  of  Alexandria 
(ca.  1 195).  He  also  wrote  letters  and  epigrams  that 
throw  light  on  Byz.  cultural  life.  As  a  canonist 
Balsamon  was  criticized  by  Neilos  Rabasilas  (A. 
Faiiler,  REB  32  [1974]  211-23). 

ed.  Rhalles-Potles,  Syntagma  2-4,  or  PG  137-38.  E.  Miîler, 
“Letlres  de  Théodore  Balsamon,”  Annuaire  de  l’association 
pour  l’encouragement  des  études  grecçues  en  France  18  (1884) 
8—19  (also  Th.  Papazotos  in  Trito  symposio  bymntines  km 
metabyzantines  archaìologias  hai  technes  [Àthens  1983]  70), 
Horna,  “Epigramme”  178-204. 

lit.  G.P.  Stevens,  De  Theodoro  Balsamone  (Rome  1969). 
V.  Narbekov,  Nomohanon  konstantinopol’skogo  patnarcha  Fo- 
tija  s  tolkovaniem  Vul’samona  (Ka/.an’  1899).  A.  Christophi- 
lopoulos.'TIe  schesis  ton  kanonon  pros  tous  nomous  kai  ho 
Theodoros  Balsamon,”  EEBS  21  (1951)  69-73-  -A,K. 

BANALITY  in  Western  rnedieval  law  designated 
an  economic  monopoly  imposed  by  landlords  on 
tbeir  peasants;  it  included  primarily  the  obliga- 
tions  to  grind  grain  at  their  lord’s  water  mill,  to 
bake  bread  at  his  oven,  and  to  press  grapes  at  his 
wine  press.  Banalities  are  known  in  Frankish  Mo- 
rea  as  jus  linobrosii  in  quo  actatur  linum,  “where  the 
flax  was  worked  on”  (Longnon-Topping,  Docu- 
menls  38.13)  or  labolaga  ubi  fit  oleum,  “where  olive 
oil  was  produced”  (p.62.1),  It  is  unclear  whether 
these  rights  were  of  Greek  origin  or  introduced 
by  the  Crusaders.  The  Greek  term  linobrocheion  is 
frequently  used  in  Byz.  praktika,  for  instance,  to- 
gether  with  opsonion  and  vivarium  (Dölger,  Sechs 
Praktika  36,  A30)  or  with  ennomion  (Xénoph., 
no.  15.24),  that  is,  as  one  of  the  rents  paid  by 
peasants  to  their  lord.  A  linobrocheion — as  a  work 
site — had  to  be  located  next  to  water,  near  a  water 
mìll  (Lavra  2,  no.  105.23).  A  payment  for  using  a 
mill,  exagion,  is  memioned  in  an  aci  of  1089 
(Xénopk.,  no.  1.161).  The  existing  sources  do  not, 
however,  say  that  the  use  of  these  mills,  olive 
presses,  or  places  for  soaking  flax  was  coercive;  it 
is  plausible  that  former  coercive  rights  were  sup- 
planted  by  regular  payments  imposed  on  the  vil- 
lage  as  a  whole  or,  indeed,  that  the  use  was  not 
coercive  but  de  facto  unavoidable,  since  often  mills 
belonged  to  the  landlord. 

lit,  Raihdan,  Agrarnye  otnosenija  1 25Í.  J.  Bompairc  ín 
Xervp.  1 46E  Schilbach,  Metrologie  183,0.12.  -A,K. 
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BANDON  (fìávòov),  ensign  or  banner,  eventually 
came  to  signify  a  small  military  detachment.  As 
defined  in  the  Sthategikon  of  Maurice  (86.21- 
22),  “A  bandophoros  was  a  man  who  carried  the 
ensign  of  a  bandon .”  The  earliest  evidence  often 
refers  to  Persìan  banda.  Malalas  (Malal.  461.11  — 
12)  speaks  of  the  “royal  bandon ”  of  the  Persians, 
and  Theophanes  (Theoph.  319.5)  reports  that 
Herakleios  took  captive  28  Persian  banda.  Hagiog- 
raphers  of  the  7th  C.  mention  banda  (W.  Raegi, 
Bymntina  7  [1975]  65-67),  usually  with  ethnic 
designations.  In  the  ìoth  C.  a  tourma  was  com- 
posed  of  five  to  seven  banda,  each  bandon  consist- 
ing  of  50—100  mounted  soldiers  or  200-400  in- 
fantrymen.  The  commander  of  a  bandon  was  called 
homes.  Constantine  VII  equated  bandon  and  to- 
poteresia,  considering  the  bandon  as  a  territoria! 
unit  ( De  adm.  imp.  50.94—1 10).  Unlike  other  terms 
for  territorial  units,  such  as  kleisoura  or  tourma, 
the  bandon  enjoyed  longevity  and  survived  at  ieast 
in  the  empire  of  Trebizond  (F.  Uspenskij,  V. 
BeneSevií,  Vazelonskie  akty  [Leningrad  1927]  lx). 

lit.  Haldon,  Praelorians  1726  276F  S.  Kyriakides,  By- 
mnlinai  meletai  5  (Thessalonike  1937)  5376  -A.K. 

BANJANI.  See  Nirita,  Monastery  of  Saint. 

BANREH  (TpaTTsÇírr)?).  In  the  late  Roman  Em- 
pire  the  term  trapezites  was  used  synonymously 
with  argyroprates,  a  moneylender  (E.  Hanton, 

Bymntion  4  [1927-29]  132O.  Frequently  cìted  in 
papyri,  a  trapeiites  was  primarily  an  administrator 
of  a  trapem  or  bank  (F.  Preisigke,  Girowesen  im 
griechischen  Egypten2  [Hildesheim-New  York  1971] 
59);  in  the  3rd— 4th  C.  trapeiitai  were  sometimes 
called  demosioi  or  polìtihoi  trapeutai  -  probably  to 
distinguish  them  from  private  money  changers. 
In  the  5th  and  6th  C.,  these  qualifying  epithets 
seem  to  have  disappeared;  references  are  to  plain 
trapeiitai  or  to  a  lamprotatos  trapentes  (Preisigke, 
Wörterbuch  3: 1 73 f).  Many,  but  not  all,  trapeútai 
were  associated  with  propertied  families,  such  as 
the  Apions  in  Egypt,  and  served  them  as  cashiers. 
Another  term  for  the  “banker”-money  changer 
in  the  5th-8th  C.  was  kollektarios  (R.  Bogaert, 
Chronique  d'Egypte  60  [1985]  5—16). 

The  trapeiitai  of  the  ìoth-C.  Book  of  the  Eparch 
(ch.3)  formed  a  guild  separate  from  the  argyropra - 
tai,  at  that  time  the  dealers  in  gold  and  silver, 
Their  principal  function  was  to  exchange  money; 
their  responsibilities  also  included  assaying  coins 


of  poor  alloy  and  denouncing  the  sakkoullarioi 
(“bag  bearers”),  probably  unauthorized  coin  deal- 
ers  operating  “on  the  market  squares  and  in  pub- 
lic  streets.”  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  trapeiitai 
of  this  períod  served  as  moneylenders.  Great  em- 
phasis  was  placed  on  the  necessity  for  trapezitai  to 
prove  their  honesty.  They  were  also  supposed  to 
carry  out  certain  imperial  assignments,  the  char- 
acter  of  which  is  not  defined  in  the  Book  of  the 
Eparch. 

In  latc  documents  as  well  as  in  the  Book  of  the 
Eparch,  money  changers  are  also  called  katallaktai. 
In  ì^th-C.  Thessalonike  a  katallaktes  named  Platy- 
skalites  had  a  sister  who  was  married  to  another 
katallaktes,  called  Chalazas  (S.  Rougeas,  BZ  23  [1920] 
1 53- 1 4 — 16).  The  term  trapezites  continued  to  be 
used,  as  in  the  case  of  Iannes  Androuses,  a  money 
changer  of  the  late  i4th  C.  (PLP,  no.901 1 1).  The 
shops  of  money  changers  were  small;  thus,  in  the 
mid-i4th  C.  the  Lavra  monastery  owned  in  Con- 
stantinople  20  katallaktika  trapezia  that  it  had  ac- 
quired  from  different  people,  some  of  them  noble 
(Lavra  3,  no. 123. 105— 10).  In  1400  a  certain  Sa- 
maminthes  rented  from  the  monastery  of  Hode- 
getria  in  Thessalonike  two  trapezia  that  he  made 
from  kaiallaktika  in  a  perfumer’s  shop  (MM 
2:526.17—23).  Ecclesiastical  institutions  thus 
avoided  the  prohibition  on  engaging  in  the  money- 
changing  business. 

lit,  G.  Platon,  Les  banguiers  grecs  dans  la  législation  de 
justinien  (Parìs  1912).  Stöckle,  Zünfte  23L  Bk.  of  Eparch  140— 
48.  Oikonomides,  Hommes  d’affaires  64.  -A.K. 

BANQUET  (crvp,TTÓcnov),  feast  held  in  private 
households  during  religious  and  public  festivities 
or  to  celebrate  a  wedding  or  birth  of  a  chìld.  The 
guests  sat  in  the  dìning  room  (triklinon)  around 
the  best  table  in  the  house.  They  either  reclined 
on  couches  or  mattresses  (see  beds)  or  sat  on 
chairs  and  benches.  At  a  banquet  sponsored  by 
Philaretos  the  Merciful  the  imperial  guests  sat 
at  a  round  ivory  table  that  accornmodated  36 
people  (Vita,  137.31).  Guests  were  seated  accord- 
ing  to  their  social  position;  usually  ecclesiastics 
occupied  the  place  of  honor  to  the  right  of  the 
host.  Women  and  children  sat  apart  in  another 
room  and  were  rarely  introduced  to  the  guests 
(Vita,  139.32—35).  The  host  provided  food,  wine, 
and  entertainment — music,  song,  and  dancing. 
The  clergy  stayed  only  for  dinner  and  had  to 
leave  when  the  entertainment  hegan.  Kekaume- 
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nos  recommended  avoiding  banquets  in  order  to 
be  spared  their  intrigues  and  íclle  talk  (Kek. 

124.14-20). 

Imperial  banquets  were  held  at  the  palace  to 
mark  the  emperor’s  birthday,  coronation,  mar- 
riage,  or  birth  of'a  child.  They  were  also  held  on 
religious  feasts  and  public  holidays.  On  such 
occasions  the  ernperor  invited  high  officials  along 
with  the  church  hierarchy.  The  guests  wore  their 
insigriia  and  regalia.  The  emperor  sat  at  a  sepa- 
rate  “golden”  or  “honorable”  table,  joined  only  by 
the  six  most  important  state  officials.  The  ban- 
quets  were  held  in  various  palace  rooms  with 
different  seating  capacities.  Therefore,  each  ban- 
quet  had  a  different  group  of  participants.  The 
seating  was  arranged  according  to  a  strict  proto- 
col.  Such  occasions  were  both  solemn  and  festive, 
includíng  the  distribution  of  imperial  gifts  to 
courtiers  and  songs  and  dances.  A  Westerner  like 
Liutfrand  of  Cremona  criticized  these  imperial 
banquets  as  obscene  and  too  lengthy,  with  food 
reeking  of  garlic,  onions,  and  leeks.  By  the  iqth 
C.  such  banquets  were  given  only  five  times  a 
year,  on  religious  feastdays  (pseudo-Kod.  2  19.27— 
220.7). 

In  a  typological  illustration  in  Athens,  Nat.  Lib. 
2 1 1  (G.  Galavaris,  Bread  and  the  Liturgy  [Madison, 
Wisc.,  1970],  fig.94),  a  tahle  heing  heaped  with 
food  by  attendants  is  compared  to  John  Chryso- 
stom  serving  the  faithful  at  an  altar. 

UT.  Koukoules,  Bios  5:194-204.  Treitinger,  Kahendee 
101-05.  McCormick,  Etemal  Victory  104L  -Ap.K.,  A.C. 

BAPHEUS  (Bat^eúç,  often  incorrectly  called  Ba- 
phaion),  site  in  Bithynia  of  a  crucial  battle  in 
which  Osman  defeated  the  Byz.  army  under 
George  Mouzalon  on  27  July  1302.  By  this  time, 
the  Ottoman  Turks  had  penetrated  to  the  region 
of  Nihomedeia  and  threatened  famine  by  block- 
ing  its  communications.  Mouzalon,  with  a  force 
of  2,000,  hoped  to  relieve  the  city  and  allow  the 
ìnhabitants,  who  had  taken  refuge  within  its  walls, 
to  harvest  their  crops.  Instead,  the  Turkish  cav- 
alry  charge  broke  the  ranks  of  the  Byz.,  whose 
Alan  contingent  faiied  to  partícipate,  and  Mou- 
zalon  withdrew  ignominiously  ínto  the  citadel  of 
Nikomedeia  (Pachym.,  ed.  Bekker  2:333—35). 
The  battle  produced  a  fatal  weakening  of  the  Byz. 
position  in  Bithynia,  provoked  a  wave  of  westward- 
bound  refugees,  and  left  the  defensible  fortified 


towns  as  islands  in  a  region  soon  overrun  by  the 
Turks.  The  exact  site  of  the  battle  has  not  been 
determined;  it  was  in  view  of  Nikomedeia,  prob- 
ably  to  the  east. 

LiT.  Arnakis,  Olhomanoi  127—29.  R.  Lindner,  Nomads  and 
Oltomans  in  Medieoal  Anatolui  (Bloomingion,  Ind.,  1985)  25L 

-C.F. 


BAPTISM  (fiáTrTurna,  fiaTTTiaptòç),  the  sacra- 
ment  of  initiation  into  Christian  life  via  ritual 
lustration  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity  for  the 
remission  of  sin.  Baptism  performed  but  once  and 
never  repeated  was  interpreted  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament  by  metaphors  of  new  beginning,  esp.  re- 
birth  in  the  Spirit,  dying  and  rising  in  Christ, 
restoration  of  sight  and  iilumination,  and  with 
Old  Testament  types  such  as  the  Flood,  the 
Crossing  of  thf.  Red  Sea,  and  circumcision  on 
the  eighth  day.  Byz.  authors  like  John  of  Damas- 
cus  (Expositìo  fidei,  ed.  Kotter,  Schriften  2:181—86, 
231.23—35)  develop  these  traditional  themcs. 

In  the  early  church  an  elaborate  initiation  pro- 
cess,  including  a  lengthy  catechumenate,  pre- 
ceded  baptism,  which  took  place  in  the  baptis- 
tery,  principally  at  Easter  Vigil,  but  also,  in 
Constantinople,  on  Epifhany,  Lazarus  Satur- 
day,  and  Pentecost  because  of'  the  baptismal  and 
resurrectional  symbolism  associated  with  these  days. 
With  the  decline  of  the  aduît  catechumenate  and 
the  shift  to  infant  baptism  (by  ca.6oo),  the  ritual 
elements  that  marked  the  principal  stages  of  this 
three-year  process  of  initiation  wfere  concentrated 
within  the  last  weeks  of  Lent.  Finally,  on  Holy 
Saturday  evening,  while  the  congregation  kept 
vigil  in  Hagia  Sophia  with  i.ections  recounting 
biblical  types  of  baptism,  the  patriarch  in  the 
Great  Baptistery  blessed  the  font,  presbyters  and 
deacons  anointed  the  candidates,  and  the  patri- 
arch  himself  baptized  them  and  anointed  them 
with  chrism.  Then  the  neophytes,  vested  in  the 
white  robes  of  sinlessness,  made  their  solemn  rit- 
ual  entrance  into  the  church  to  the  chant  of  Psalm 
31  with  the  baptismal  troparion  (Gal  3:27  plus 
alieluia)  as  refrain,  to  join  the  w'aiting  congrega- 
tion  in  the  fìnal  rite  of  initiation,  communion  in 
the  paschal  Eucharist  (Mateos,  Typicon  2:84-89). 
(For  the  feast  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  see  F.pi- 

PHANY.) 

lit.  Arranz,  “Riles  d’incorporation”  53—66.  Arranz,  “Les 
sacrements.”  -R.F.T. 
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BAPTISTERY  (/ 3aim<rrripiov ),  a  building  or  room 
containing  the  font  and  used  f'or  rites  of  baptism. 
The  earliest  known  baptistery  was  a  room  within 
the  Christian  domus  at  Dura  Europos.  Beginning 
with  Constantine  I’s  baptistery  at  the  Lateran  Ba- 
silica  in  Rorne  and  continuing  into  the  6tli  C., 
baptisteries  were  often  distinct  constructions  with 
a  variety  of  forms — circular,  octagonal,  square, 
rectangular,  cruciform,  or  triconch.  No  rules  de- 
termined  the  position  of  the  bapdstery  reiative  to 
its  church.  It  could  be  located  in  front  of,  to  either 
side  of,  or  behind  the  church  building  and  some- 
times  lackcd  any  direct  connection  with  the  church. 
Some  haptisteries  were  provided  with  vestibules 
and  subsidiary  rooms,  though  the  font  was  usually 
located  in  the  center  of  the  main  space,  often 
beneath  a  dome.  After  the  6th  C.  and  probably 
as  the  result  of  changing  baptismal  customs,  the 
detached  baptistery  disappears.  The  font  was 
moved  into  the  church,  occupying  a  position  ìn 
the  narthex  or  in  a  room  set  aside  for  that  pur- 
pose.  In  monastic  settings  the  function  of  the 
baptistery  was  frequently  superseded  by  that  of 
the  PHIALE. 

Lir.  A.  Rhatchatriaii,  Les  baptistères  paléochréliens'1  (Paris 
1980).  C.  Deivoye,  RBK  1:460-96.  M.  Falla  Castelfranchi, 
Baptistena  (Rome  1980).  -  M ,  j , 

BÂRA,  AL-.  See  Kaper  Pera. 

BARBARA  (Bapfìápa),  saint;  feastday  4  Dec.  The 
different  versions  of  her  legend  disagree  as  to 
her  birthplace  and  the  date  of  her  martyrdom. 
Barbara  was  supposedly  a  daughter  of  Dioskoros, 
a  rich  and  noble  pagan  in  Heliopolis  (or  Niko- 
medeia  or  Antioch),  who  placed  Barbara  in  a 
tower  (pyrgos)  to  prevent  her  from  marrying. 
Ironically,  she  had  no  intention  of  marrying.  She 
soon  converted  to  Christianíty  and,  during  her 
father’s  absence,  ordered  a  third  window  installed 
in  the  bath  to  symbolize  the  Trinity.  When  Dio- 
skoros  learned  this,  he  tried  to  kill  Barbara,  but 
a  supernatural  force  brought  her  to  a  mountain- 
top;  helped  by  a  shepherd  who  was  at  once  trans- 
formed  into  a  rock,  her  father  discovered  her  and 
dragged  her  off  to  trial  and  execution.  I'he  exe- 
cution  is  variously  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Maxi- 
rninus  the  Thracian  (235—38),  of  Maximian,  or 
of  another  emperor. 

The  legend  was  probably  created  by  the  6th  or 
7th  C.  John  of  Damascus  praised  Barbara  (Schrif- 


ten,  ed.  Kotter,  5  [1988]  247—78),  her  passio  was 
included  in  the  collection  of  Symeon  Meta- 
phrastes  (PG  116:301  —  16),  and  the  legend  in- 
spired  various  encomiasts.  It  was  also  translated 
into  Syriac  and  broadly  spread  in  the  West. 

Representation  in  Art.  The  earliest  portrait  of 
Barbara  is  presumed  to  be  that  of  the  8th  C.  in 
the  presbytery  of  S.  Maria  Antiqua  in  Rome,  where 
she  is  discreetly  clad  in  a  maphorion.  Later  images 
of  the  high-born  vírgin  are  virtual  fashion  plates 
of  female  costumf.  and  headgear.  Her  cxccution 
at  the  hands  of  her  father  is  depicted  only  rarely 
(Menolocion  of  Basil  II,  p.224). 

SOURCES.  Passions  des  saints  Écaterine  et  Pierre  d’Alemndne, 
Barbara  et  Anysia,  ed.  J.  Viteau  (Paris  1897)  89—105, 

lit.  BHG  2 1 3— 2 1 8q.  W.  Weyh,  Die  syrische  Barbara-Legende 
(Leipzig  1912).  A.  Wirth,  Danae  in  christlìchen  Legenden 
(Vienna  1892).  -A.R.,  N.P.S. 


BARBARIANS  (jiápjiapoì) .  The  concept  of  a 
world  divided  into  two  polar  groups — civilized 
Romans  and  uncivilized  barbarians — was  inher- 
ited  hy  the  thinkers  of  the  late  Roman  Empire 
from  classical  antiquity  and  formed  part  of  late 
Roman  nationalism.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  was 
one  author  who  deveIoped  the  negative  stereo- 
type  of  the  barbarian,  although  as  a  descriptive 
ethnographer  he  was  more  objective  and  cautious 
than  his  contemporaries  (T.  Wiedemann  in  Past 
Perspeclives  [Cambridge  1986]  189-201).  Practical 
needs  (settlement  of  barbarians  as  foederati,  míl- 
itary  conflicts,  and  diplomacy)  required  a  more 
sober  assessment,  reflected,  for  example,  in  the 
advocacy  by  Themistios  of  tolerance  and  philan- 
thropy  toward  the  barbarians;  on  the  other  hand, 
attempts  to  idealize  the  morally  upright  barbarian 
(e.g.,  in  Theophylaktos  Simorattes)  also  repre- 
sentecl  an  ancient  attitude. 

Initially  Christianity  tended  not  to  emphasize 
the  old  contrast  but  replaced  it  with  another  polar 
opposition — Christian  and  heathen:  the  percep- 
tion  of  the  limits  of  the  “Roman”  oiroumene  were 
expanded  and  gradations  were  introduced  in  the 
non-Roman  world.  Thus,  Cassiodorus  did  not 
perceive  the  Goths  as  barbarians,  reserving  this 
epithet  for  the  less  “civilized”  Franks  (L.  Yiscido, 
Orpheus  n.s.  7  [1986]  338—44);  the  ideas  of  Chris- 
tian  mission  and  the  conquest  and  conversion  of 
barbarians  were  influenced  by  this  concept. 

These  Christian  notions  were  not  entrenched, 
however,  and  the  Byz.  clung  to  a  definition  in 
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terrns  of  culture  rather  than  creed:  not  only  wild 
nomads  but  also  Christian  Latins  and  even  Ortho- 
dox  Bulgarians  could  be  regarded  as  barbarians. 
The  distinction  between  the  “Romans”  and  bar- 
barians  (the  embodiment  of  vanity,  cruelty,  greed, 
bad  manners,  illiteracy,  and  so  forth)  survived 
and  was  still  applied  to  all  peoples  outside  the 
empire. 

As  a  conventional  image  of  imperial  triumph, 
statues  of  defeated  barbarians  were  set  up  on  the 
spina  of  the  Hippodrome  in  Constantinople  and 
were  frequently  represented  in  Late  Antique  art 
(e.g.,  Volbach,  Elfenbeinarbeiten,  no.54)  and  on  coins. 

ut,  Y.A.  Daugc,  Le  barbare  (Brussels  1981).  J.  Vogt, 
Kullurwelt  und  Barbaren  (Wiesbaderi  1967).  B.  Luiseili, 
"L’idea  romana  dei  barbari,”  Romanobarbariea  8  ( 1 984—85) 
33-61.  G.  Podskalsky,  “Die  Sichi  der  Barbarenvölker  iu 
der  spätgriechischen  Patristik,”  OrChrP  51  (1985)  330-51. 

-A.R.,  A.C. 

BARBARICARII,  gold-weavers,  embroiderers  in 
gold,  probably  of  Germanic  origin;  the  ^th-C. 
grammarian  Donatus  described  them  as  worhing 
“with  gold  and  colored  threads.”  Under  Constan- 
tìne  I  they  were  still  private  laborers,  but  later  in 
the  .ph  C.  state  “factories”  were  founded  in  which 
they  worked  under  the  supervision  of  three  prae- 
positì  branbaricariorum  [jic]  sive  argentariorum,  who 
were  posted  in  the  West — Arles,  Rheims,  and  Trier; 
in  the  West  they  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  comes  sacrarum  LARGiTiONUM.  In  the  East 
their  function  included  the  decoration  of  armor 
(helmets)  and  they  were  under  command  of  the 
magister  officiorum.  By  374  their  factories  were 
known  in  Constantinople  ancl  Antioch,  but  the 
5th-C.  Nütitia  dignitatum  locates  them  in  every 
eastern  diocese  except  for  Thrace  and  Illyricum, 
which  shared  one  workshop. 

lit.  O.  Seeck,  RE  2  (i8g6)  2856L  -A.K. 

BARBARO,  NICOLÒ,  Venetian  doctor  attached 
to  the  fleet  of  Venice  and  eyewitness  to  the  fall  of 
Constantinople  to  the  Turks;  born  ca.1400,  died 
after  1453.  Barbaro  kept  a  detailed  diary  of  the 
siege  from  2  Mar.  1451  to  29  May  1453.  Back  in 
Venice  and  nearly  a  year  (at  least)  after  the  event, 
he  reworked  his  record  into  an  account  that  sur- 
vives  in  the  Venetian  dialect  autograph  MS.  His 
perspective  on  the  siege  is  favorable  to  the  Byz., 
highlights  the  Venetian  contribution  (e.g.,  he 
identifìes  leading  Venetian  participants,  ed.  Cor- 


net,  pp.  16-18),  and  accuses  the  Genoese  of  un- 
dermining  the  city’s  defense,  thereby  cornple- 
menting  the  accounts  of  Leonard  of  Chios  and 
Jacopo  Tedaldi. 

ed.  Gtornale  dell’assedio  di  Costantinopoli  14 55,  ed,  E.  Cor- 
net  (Vienna  1856).  Excerpts — Pertusi,  Cadula  1:8-38.  Tr. 
J.R.  Jones,  Dtary  of  Ihe  Siege  of  Constantinople  /454  (jericho, 
N.Y.,  1969). 

lit.  Karayannopulos-Weiss,  Quellenkunde  2:527.  A.  Car- 
ile,  LMA  1 : 1439.  -M.McC. 

BARBARUS  SCALIGERI,  conventional  name  of 
the  author  of  a  chronicle  entitled  (also  conven- 
ttonally)  Excerpta  latina  barbari.  The  Greek  original 
was  produced  in  AIexandria  after  412  (the  end 
of  the  patriarchate  of  Theophilos  of  Alexandria 
is  the  last  event  mentioned).  While  from  the  Greek 
original  only  a  parchment  leaf  of  the  early  5th  C. 
survives  (P.  Berol.  13296),  an  awkward  Latin 
translation  of  ca.700  is  preserved  in  a  single  MS 
(Paris  B.N.  lat.  4884).  The  name  Barbarus  Scali- 
geri  was  given  for  its  first  editor,  the  humanist 
Joseph  Justus  Scaliger  (1540—1609). 

The  chronicle  consists  of  three  sections:  a  world 
history  from  Adam  to  the  fall  of  Cleopatra;  a  ìist 
of  rulers  (Assyrian,  Egyptian,  Greek,  Persian,  etc.) 
to  which  lists  of  Jewish  high  priests  and  Roman 
emperors  have  been  added;  and  a  list  of  Roman 
consuls  from  Caesar  to  387.  The  list  of  emperors, 
which  extends  to  Anastasios  I,  is  considered  an 
ìnterpolation.  The  chronicle  of  Barbarus  Scaligeri 
was  based  on  older  chronicles  by  Hippolytos,  Sex- 
tus  Julius  Africanus,  and  F.usebios. 

The  Greek  parchment  leaf  contains  colored, 
strip  illustrations  paralleling  the  papyrus  Golen- 
iscev  of  the  so-called  Alf.xandrian  World 
Chronicle:  it  has  busts  of  saints,  a  scene  of  mar- 
tyrdom,  and  one  of  the  earliest  representations  of 
the  walls  of  Constantinople  (H.  Lietzmann  in 
Quantulacu'mque .  Stndies  Presented  tn  Kirsopp  Lo.h.e 
[London  1937]  339-48)- 

ed.  C.  Fric.k,  Chronica  minora,  vol.  1  (Leipzig  1892)  183- 
37  t 

lit.  H .  Gelzer,  Sextus  Julius  Afncanus  und  die  byranlinische 
Chronographie ,  vol.  2.1  (Leipzig  1885;  rp.  New  York  1967) 
316-29-  F.  Jacoby,  RE  6  (1909)  1566-76.  R.  Klein,  LMA 
4:156.  -B.B.,  A.K.,  A.C. 

BARBER  (Roupeúç).  Information  on  barbers  is 
scanty,  despite  the  important  role  HAiR-cutting 
played  in  Byz.  (e.g.,  through  the  monastic  ton- 
sure,  or  as  a  form  of  punishment,  or  as  an  expres- 
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sion  of  social  attitudes  through  growing  a  beard). 
In  late  antiquity  there  were  professional  barbers, 
and  Diocletian  established  the  price  of  a  haircut 
as  2  denaria.  According  to  the  Miracles  of  Kosmas 
and  Damianos,  a  butcher  could  become  a  barber; 
he  needed  only  special  tools,  kourika  ergaleia,  and 
sonie  funds  (around  50  nomismata)  to  set  up  a 
shop  (H.J.  Magoulìas,  BS  37  [1976]  28f).  Some 
barbers  worlced  in  the  precincts  of  churches;  in 
the  t^th  C.  Matthew  Blastares  mentioned  barber- 
shops  operating  at  Hagia  Sophia  alongside  the 
shops  of  perfume  sellers  (Rhalles-Potles,  Syntagma 
2:483.6-7).  There  were  also  barbers  at  the  im- 
perial  palace;  according  to  a  legend,  Emp.  Julian 
dismissed  all  of  them  but  one  (Theoph.  47.12). 
Law  codes  (e.g.,  Basil.  60.11.1)  mention  barbers 
worhing  near  playgrounds. 

l.it.  Koukoules,  Bios  2.1 : 1996  -Ap.K. 

BÄRB.ERINI  IVORY  (Paris,  Louvre,  inv.  no.  OA 
9063),  carved  ivory  panel  that  takes  its  name  from 
the  cardinaî-iegate  whose  collection  it  entered  in 
1625.  The  ivory  is  often  assumed,  with  insufficient 

Barberlni  !vory.  The  Barberini  ivory.  Musée  du 
Louvre,  Paris. 


reason,  to  be  one  leaf  of  the  so-called  fìve-part 
diptychs.  The  mounted  emperor  is  usually  said 
to  be  Anastasios  I;  the  suggestion  that  he  repre- 
sents  Justinian  I  (D.H.  Wright,  3rd  BSC  Abstracts 
[1977]  6f)  is  more  likely  to  be  correct.  The  right 
panel  is  now  missing,  but  the  military  figure  to 
the  emperor’s  left,  presenting  a  wreath-bearing 
Nike,  lends  soine  support  to  the  notion  that  ivo- 
ries  such  as  this  were  presented  to  the  emperor 
rather  than  by  him.  The  personification  of  Terra 
(Earth)  at  his  feet  and  the  Indians  and  other 
barbarians  making  of'ferings  in  the  lower  panel 
complete  a  selection  of  figures  deriving  from  Ro- 
man  imperial  iconography.  The  pagan  themes  of 
tribute  to  majesty,  of  victory,  and  of  prosperity 
are,  however,  christened  by  the  beardless  Lord 
set  axially  above  the  earthly  ruler  among  cosmo- 
logical  symbols.  The  thesis  that  the  central  panel 
is  a  replacement  (P.  Speck,  Vana  II  [Berlin  1987] 
348—53)  is  unlikely,  gìven  that  all  four  preserved 
panels  bear  ìiturgical  notations  written  on  the 
back,  indicating  that  they  were  in  Gaul  as  early  as 
ca.613  (E,  Hlawitschka,  Rheinische  Vierteljahrsblätter 
43  [>9791  1 — 99)- 

lit.  Deibrück,  Consulardiptychen,  no.48.  -A.C. 

BARDANES,  GEORGE,  church  official  and  met- 
ropolitan;  born  Athens  second  half  of  i2th  C., 
died  ca.1240.  Bardanes  (Bopôár^ç)  was  a  central 
figure  and  spokesman,  along  with  John  Apok.au- 
kos  and  Demetrios  Chomatenos,  for  the  ecclesi- 
astical  independence  of  Epiros  from  the  patriarch 
at  Nicaea  in  the  period  of  the  Latin  occupation 
of  Constantinople.  He  began  his  ca'reer  studying 
in  Athens  with  Archbp.  Michael  Choniai  es;  when 
Choniates  went  into  exile  on  Keos  after  1205, 
Bardanes  served  him  as  hypomnematographos  and 
chartophylax  (J.  Herrin,  DOP  29  [1975]  262^).  He 
represented  Choniates  in  Constantinople  in  1214 
in  the  discussions  with  Cardinal  Pelagius  of  Al- 
bano  and  by  1218  was  serving  in  the  bishopric  of 
Grevena,  still  with  the  title  of  chartophylax.  Strongly 
recommended  by  Apokaukos,  his  friend  and  cor- 
respondent  on  matters  of  canon  law  (M.Th.  Fö- 
gen  in  Cupido  Legum  47—71),  Bardanes  was  ap- 
pointed  metropolitan  of  Kerkyra  in  1219  by 
Theodore  Komnf,nos  Doukas,  without  consult- 
ing  the  patriarch  at  Nicaea.  He  contributed  much 
to  the  schism  between  the  churches,  officially  de- 
clared  in  a  letter  to  Patr.  Germanos  II,  written  by 
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Bardanes  in  1228  on  behalf  of  the  Epirot  clergy 
(R.-J.  Loenertz,  EEBS  33  [1964]  87-118),  and 
ended  in  1233  by  another  letter  of  Bardanes.  In 
1235/6  Manuel  Angelos  sent  him  on  an  embassy 
to  Frederick  II  and  Pope  Gregory  IX,  but  illness 
prevented  him  from  fulfilling  his  mission.  While 
convalescing  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Nicholas  of 
Casole  at  Otranto,  Bardanes  took  part  in  a  dis- 
cussìon  with  a  Franciscan,  Fra  Bartolomeo,  on 
purgatory,  of  which  Bardanes  has  left  an  ac- 
count. 

ed.  Letters  irt  Latin  tr,— J.M.  Hoeck,  R.-J.  I,oenertz, 
Nikolaos-Nektarios  von  Otranto,  Abt  von  Casole  (Ettal  1965) 
117-28,  148-235.  On  Purgatory — M.  Roncagtia,  Ceorges 
Bardanes,  mélropolite  de  Corfou,  et  Barthélemy  de  l’Ordre  fran- 
ciscain  (Rome  1953)  56-71.  A.  Acconcia  I.ongo,  “Per  la 
storia  di  Corfou  nel  XII t  secolo,”  RSBN  22—23  (1985-86) 
209-29- 

lit.  Nicol,  Epiros  l  82L  115-21.  G.  Prinzing,  ''Die  Anti- 
graphe  des  Patriarchen  Germanos  II.  an  Erzbischof  Deine- 
trios  Chomatenos  von  Ohrid  und  die  Korrespondenz  zum 
nikäisch-epirotischen  Konflikt  1212-33,”  RSBS  3  (1084) 
21-64.  -R.J.M. 


BARDANES  TOURROS  (Bapòáwj*;  ò  èirÍKkr}i’ 
Toûptcoç),  unsuccessful  rebel  in  803.  Of  Armenian 
origin,  Bardanes  was  a  patrihios  and  strategos  of 
the  Anatolikon  under  Nikephoros  I  (Toumanoff, 
“Caucasia”  150);  he  is  probably  to  be  identified 
with  the  patrihìos  Bardanios  who,  as  domestikos  lon 
scholon  under  Constantine  VI,  arrested  Plato  of 
Sakkoudion  and,  as  strategos  of  the  Thrakesion, 
supported  Irene  against  Constantine  in  797  (Guil- 
land,  Titres,  pt,IX  [1970]  339^).  In  803  Emp.  Ni- 
kephoros  I  appointed  Bardanes  “ monostrategos  of 
the  five  eastern  themes”  ( TheophCont  6.14—16), 
probably  anticipating  an  offensive  against  the  Ar- 
abs.  On  18  July  Bardanes  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror  reportedly  for  economic  reasons:  Nikepho- 
ros  may  not  have  paid  the  troops,  Bardanes  had 
equitably  distributed  booty  from  Arab  campaigns. 
or  Bardanes  may  have  opposed  the  high  taxes  of 
Nikephoros.  His  supporters  included  Michael  (II), 
Leo  (V),  and  Thomas  the  Slav. 

According  to  several  Byz.  sources  (Genes.  6.4- 
7.36;  TheophCont  7),  before  his  revolt  Bardanes 
visited  a  holy  man  who  prophesied  that  his  rebel- 
lion  would  fail,  Michael  and  Leo  would  each  reign, 
and  Lhomas  would  himself  instigate  a  revolt.  The 
Armeniakon  troops  refused  tojoin  Bardanes,  who 
unsuccessfully  besieged  Chrysoupolis  for  eight 
days.  Michael  and  Leo  deserted  hiin,  and  Bar- 


danes  withdrew  to  Malagína  to  negotiate  with 
Nikephoros,  who  apparently  used  Joseph  of  Ka- 
thara  as  an  intermediary  (see  Moechian  Contro- 
versy).  Receiving  a  written  guarantee  of  safety 
confirmed  by  Patr.  Tarasios,  in  Sept.  Rardanes 
took  refuge  in  the  monastery  of  Herakleion  in 
the  port  of  Kios  (in  Bithynia),  where  he  became 
a  monk  under  the  name  Sabbas.  He  moved  to  a 
monastery  that  he  had  built  on  Prote,  but  Nike- 
phoros  confiscated  his  property,  arrested  his  sup- 
porters,  and  blinded  him. 

lit.  E.  Kountoura-GaIake,  “He  epanastase  tou  Bardane 
Tourkou,”  Symmeikta  5  (1983)  203-15.  S.  Maurornate- 
Katsougiannopoulou,  “He  epanastase  tou  strategou  Bar- 
dane  stis  synchrones  kaì  metagenesteres  aphegematikes 
peges,"  Byrantina  10  (1980)  217-36.  Kaegi,  Unrest  245-47. 
Bury,  ERE  10-14.  -P.A.H. 

BÂRDAS  (BápSaç),  caesar;  died  21  Apr.  866 
( TheophCont  206.13).  An  Armeman  from  Paphla- 
gonia  (Toumanoff,  “Caucasia”  136)  and  brother 
of  Empress  Theodora  and  Petronas,  Bardas  be- 
gan  his  career  in  the  military.  In  837  Emp,  Theo- 
philos,  who  entitled  him  palrihios,  sent  him  with 
Theophobos  into  Abchasia,  where  he  was  de- 
feated.  He  may  have  played  a  small  role  during 
Theodora’s  regency  for  Michael  III,  but  after 
heiping  Michael  detnrone  her  by  assassinating 
Theoktistos,  he  was  named  chartoularios  tou  ka~ 
nikleiou,  magistros,  and  then  domestikos  ton  scholon. 
In  859  Michael  entitled  his  uncle  kouropalates  and 
on  26  Apr.  862  crowned  him  as  caesar, 

An  outstanding  administrator,  Bardas  was  re- 
sponsible  for  many  achievements  of  Michael’s  reign, 
including  the  baptism  of  Boris  I  of  Bulgaria,  the 
mission  of  Constantine  the  Philosopher  and 
Methodios  to  Moravia,  and  the  election  of  Patr. 
Photios.  Bardas  contributed  to  the  reviva!  of 
secular  learning  by  organizing  a  school  in  the 
Magnaura  and  patronizing  srholars  snrh  as  I.fo 
the  Mathematician  (Lemerle,  Humanism  183O. 
From  his  first  marriage  he  had  two  sons — one  he 
named  domestikos  ton  scholon,  another  a  strategos — 
and  one  daughter.  He  married  his  second  wife, 
Theodosia,  ca.855  and  divorced  her  ca.862,  but 
probably  continued  to  live  with  his  daughter-in- 
law  Eudoria  Ingerina,  who  had  joined  his  house- 
hold  after  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  apparently 
ca.857.  According  to  Nirf.tas  David  Paphlagon 
(PG  105:5040),  Bardas  deposed  Patr.  Ignatios 
for  condemníng  his  relationship  with  Eudokia  as 
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incestuous.  Bardas  was  assassinated  by  Basil  (I) 
while  campaigning  with  Michael  in  Asia  Minor. 
Following  other  numerous  scenes  from  his  life, 
this  last  event  is  depicted  in  the  Madrid  Skylitzes 
MS  (Grabar-Manoussacas,  Skylitzès,  no.  195)  in  a 
manner  suggesting  that  Michael  III  was  respon- 
sible  for  Bardas’s  death. 

ut.  Guilland,  Institutions  1  1437.  F.  Dvornik,  “Patriarfh 
Ignatius  and  Caesar  Bardas,”  BS  27  (1966)  7-22. 

-P.A.H.,  A.C. 

BAR  HEBRAEUS.  See  Gregory  AbO’l-Faraj. 

BARI  (Báptç),  Adriatic  port  in  Apulia,  occupied 
by  the  Byz.  in  875/6  and  used  as  a  military  base 
during  their  recovery  of  southern  Italy  under 
Basil  I.  In  893  Bari  became  the  residence  of  the 
strategos  of  Longobardia  and  later  of  the  ratf.pano 
of  Italy.  The  Normans  conquered  the  city  in 
1071.  The  population  of  Bari  was  predominantly 
Lombard,  the  local  language  was  Latín,  and  the 
ecclesiasticaì  rite  was  and  remained  Roman  Cath- 
olic  throughout  the  Byz.  period.  As  the  capital  of 
Byz.  Italy  for  almost  200  years,  however,  Bari 
experienced  the  presence  of  a  conspicuous  num- 
ber  of  non-Italian  officials,  the  immigration  of 
new  inhabitants  from  all  parts  of  the  empire 
(Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews),  and  frequentcon- 
tacts  beween  the  local  upper  class  and  Constan- 
tinople.  In  fact,  1  ìth-C.  documentation  shows  that 
many  members  of  the  upper  class  of  Bari  were 
bilingual  and  acquired  Byz.  tastes  in  art  and  iit- 
erature.  According  to  the  local  annals  (MGH  SS 
5:51—63),  Bari  was  also  the  center  of  Italian  op- 
position  to  the  Byz.  government.  There  ìs  some 
evidence  of  trade  between  Bari  and  the  empire. 
In  1087,  local  merchants  brought  the  relics  of  St. 
Nicholas  of  Myra  to  Bari.  The  church  of  the 
city’s  new  patron  saint,  Nicholas,  w'as  built  on  the 
site  of  the  Byz.  governor’s  residence  ( praetorium ), 
which  was  given  by  Duke  Roger  to  the  archbishop 
of  Bari  in  the  same  year.  Schettini  ( infra )  argued 
that  the  extant  church  is  actually  the  remodeled 
shell  of  the  hatepano’ s  palace,  but  his  thesis  has 
been  generally  rejected,  not  least  because  a  doc- 
ument  attests  the  destruction  of  the  palace  in  a 
revolt  of  1079.  Many  fragments  of  Byz.  sculpture 
are  still  preserved  in  the  town. 

lit.  V.  von  Falkenhauser,  “Bari  bizantina,”  iri  Spaito, 
socielà,  potere  nell’Italia  dei  Comunì,  ed,  G.  Rossetti  (Naples 
1986)  195-227.  Guillou,  Byz.  llaly,  pt.YIII,  1-22.  M.  Milella 


Lovecchio,  “La  scultura  bizantina  dell’XI  secoìo  nel  niuseo 
di  San  N’icola  di  Bari,"  MEFRM  93  (1981)  7-87.  M.  Sal- 
vatore,  N.  Lavermicocca,  “Sculture  aItomedievali  e  bizan- 
tine  nel  museo  di  S.  Nicola  di  Bari,”  Rẃista  deU’Istituto 
nazionale  di  archeologia  e  storia  dell’arte s  3  (1980)  93—135.  F. 
Schettini,  La  Basilica  di  San  Nicola  di  Bari  (Bari  1967),  rev. 
G.  Mörsch,  ZKunsl  31  (1968)  151-58.  Archeologia  di  una 
ríttà.  Bari  daíle  origini  al  X  secolo,  ed.  G.  Andreassi,  F.  Radino 
(Bari  1988)  499-589.  -V.v.F.,  D.K. 

BARLAAM  AND  IOASAPH,  prose  romance  of 
uncertain  date  and  authorship.  “A  story  beneficial 
for  the  soul,”  it  describes  the  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity  of  the  Indian  prince  Ioasaph  by  the  hermit 
Barlaam  and  the  subsequent  conversion  of  Kíng 
Abenner  by  his  son  Ioasaph.  The  plot  provides 
the  opportunity  to  develop  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  creed  and  its  advantages  over  paganism. 
One  of  the  most  widely  read  Greek  texts  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  Barlaam  and  loasaph  survives  in  over 
140  MSS,  some  probably  of  the  ìoth  C.;  the 
earliest  dated  MS  is  from  1021  (B.  Fonkic,  Atì  91 
[1973]  13— 20).  The  story  is  of  Oriental  origin, 
refiecting  to  some  extent  the  life  of  Buddha,  but 
the  path  of  transmission  of  the  legend  from  India 
to  Byz.  is  unclear.  The  date  of  composition  and 
the  authorship  of  the  Greek  tìarlaam  and  loasaph 
are  also  under  discussion.  Scholarly  tradition  clings 
primarily  to  two  names:  John  of  Damascus  and 
Euthymios  the  íberian,  who  allegedly  translated 
the  work  from  Georgian.  Probably  neither  is  to 
be  credited  with  this  achievement,  and  the  work 
should  instead  be  assigned  to  an  unknown  John 
of  Mar  Saba  of  the  gth  C.(?),  whose  name  appears 
on  dozens  of  MSS.  Barlaam  and  loasaph  was  trans- 
lated  into  various  languages,  Latin,  Slavic,  etc. 

Five  densely  illustrated  Byz.  MSS  of  Barlaam 
and  Ioasaph  survive,  dating  from  the  1  ith  C.  (Je- 
rusalem,  Gr.  Patr.  Stavrou  42)  and  later.  The 
earliest  have  purely  narrative  illustration  that  closely 
follows  the  text,  much  like  that  of  the  Madrid  MS 
of  John  Skylitzes.  Examples  of  the  13U1  to  i4th 
C.  include  miniatures  of  the  Flood,  the  Crossing 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  other  Old  Testament  scenes. 
Paris,  B.N.  gr.  1128  (i^th  C.)  adds  a  notable 
Creation  cycle,  as  well  as  scenes  of  the  Infancy 
of  Christ,  Miraci.es  of  Christ,  and  Passion  of 
Christ.  It  also  depicts  Barlaam  as  a  monk  in  its 
frontispiece  and  includes  scenes  and  figures,  such 
as  carpenters,  drawn  from  everyday  life.  In  all 
versions,  Indian  buildings,  boats,  beds,  and  other 
realia  are  represented  as  if  they  were  Byz.  Only 
the  occasional  turhan  suggests  the  tale’s  exotic 
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setting.  The  name  Ioasaph  was  adopted  by  John 
VI  Kantakouzenos  and  several  members  of  the 
Nemanjid  dynasty,  who  had  themselves  repre- 
sented  as  the  monastic  hero  of  the  story  at  Stu- 
denica  and  GraCanica  (V.j.  Djuric,  CahArch  33 
[i985]  99~109)- 

ED.  St.  John  Damascene:  Barlaam  and  Joasaph 2,  ed.  G.R. 
Woodward,  H.  Mattingly  (Cambridge,  Mass.-London  1967), 
with  Eng.  tr.  Slavic  version —Ponest’  0  Varlaame  i  Ioasafe,  ed. 
I.  L.ebedeva  (Moscow  1985). 

lit.  P.  Peeters,  “La  première  traduction  latine  de  ‘Bar- 
iaam  et  Joasaph’  et  son  original  grec,”  AB  49  (1931)  276- 
312.  F.  Dölger,  Der  grìechische  Barlaam  -Roman  (Ettal  1953). 
A.  Kazhdan,  “Where,  when  and  by  whom  was  the  Greek 
Bariaam  and  loasaph  not  Wrilten,”  in  ?.u  Alerander  d.  Gr. 
Festschrift  G.  Wirth  zum  60.  Geburtstag  am  9.12.86,  vol.  2 
(Amsterdam  1988)  1187-1209.  S.  Der  Nersessian,  L’illus- 
tration  du  roman  de  BarUiam  et  Joasaph,  2  vo!s.  (Paris  1937). 
Treasures  2:306-22,  figs. 43-122. 

-E.M.J.,  A.K.,  A.C. 

BARLAAM  ÖF  CALABRIA,  theologian;  born 
Seminara,  Calabría,  ca.  1290,  died  Avìgnon?  June 
1348  (A.  Pertusi, llMedUm  3  [1960]  108  n.i),  Born 
in  southern  Italy  to  an  Orthodox  family,  he  be- 
came  a  monk  in  his  youth,  In  1330  he  moved  to 
Constantinople,  where  he  was  hegoumenos  of  the 
AkataIeptos  monastery  until  1341.  A  protégé  of 
Andronihos  III,  he  served  as  an  Orthodox 
spokesman  in  Union  negotiations  in  Constanti- 
nople  and,  in  1339,  as  imperial  emissary  to  the 
courts  of  Naples  and  Paris.  A  brilliant  but  arro- 
gant  and  contentious  scholar,  in  the  mìd-i330s 
he  began  to  attack  hesychasm  for  both  its  theol- 
ogy  and  manner  of  prayer.  He  accused  Gregory 
Palamas  of  Messalianism,  and  argued  that  the 
light  on  Mt.  Tabor  at  the  Transfiguration  was 
created  and  not  eternal.  His  intemperate  criticism 
of  the  mystical  exercises  of  the  monks  of  Mt. 
Athos  (whom  he  called  omphalopsychoi,  “with  souls 
in  their  navels”)  triggered  the  controversy  over 
Palamism  that  was  to  divide  the  Byz.  church  for 
over  a  decade.  The  local  council  of  Constantino- 
ple  of  1341  (see  under  Constantinople,  Coun- 
cils  of)  condemned  Barlaam  and  ordered  his 
anti-hesychast  writings  burned.  He  returned  to 
the  West,  converted  to  Catholicism  at  Avignon  in 
1342,  and  became  bishop  of  Gerace  in  Caiabria 
(1342—48).  At  Avignon  Barlaam  met  Petrarch, 
who  was  later  to  study  Greek  with  him.  Barlaam 
was  anathematized  by  the  Orthodox  church  in 
1 3  5 1 ; 

Bilingual,  Barlaam  left  writings  in  both  Latin 
and  Greek.  Most  of  his  anti-Palamite  works  (ex- 


cept  for  his  letters  and  an  unedited  disputation 
with  Gregory  Arindynos)  were  destroyed,  so  his 
views  are  known  primarily  from  the  rebuttals  of 
his  opponents.  His  21  anti-Latin  treatises  on  the 
Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  papal  primacy 
do  survive  (in  Latin),  but  are  mostly  unpublished. 
Barlaam  was  also  interested  in  astronomy  and 
wrote  treatises  on  solar  eclipses  and  the  astro- 
labe. 

ed.  PG  151:1255-82,  1301-64.  Epistole  greche,  ed.  G. 
Schirò  (Palermo  1954).  Epistole  a  Palamas,  ed.  A.  Fyrigos 
(Rome  1975),  with  Ital.  tr.  Traités  sur  les  éclipses  de  soleil  de 
1331  et  tyy),  ed.  J.  Mogenet,  A.  Tihon  (Louvaín  1977), 
with  Fr.  tr.  For  further  ed.,  see  Tusculum-Lexikon  102. 

ut.  G.  Schirò,  Ho  Barlaam  kai  he  philosophia  eis  ten  Thes- 
salonihen  (Thessalonike  1959).  Podskalsky,  Theologie  126— 
94.  PLP,  110.2284.  R.E.  Sinkewicz,  “The  Doctrine  of  the 
Rnowledge  of  God  in  the  Early  Writings  of  Barlaam  the 
Calabrian,”  MedSt  44  (1982)  181-242.  P.  Leone,  “Barlaam 
in  Occidente,”  in  Studi  in  onore  di  Mario  Marti  (Lecce  1981) 
427—46.  A.  Fyrigos,  “Barlaam  Calabro  tra  l’aristotclismo 
scolastico  e  il  neoplatonismo  bizantino,”  II  Veltro  27  (1983) 
185-95.  — A.M.T. 

BARLEY,  See  Grain. 

BARNABAS  (B apuâfiaç),  apostle  and  saint;  feast- 
day  (together  with  St.  Bartholomewj  1 1  june. 
Oríginally  from  Cyprus,  he  taught  with  Paul  in 
Antioch  and  Cyprus  and  thereafter  with  Mark. 
He  is  considered  the  founder  of  the  Cypriot 
church.  Eusebios  of  Caesarea  (HE  1.12.1)  states 
that  some  people  listed  Barnabas  among  the  70 
disciples  of  Christ.  The  epistle  of  Barnabas  was 
seen  as  authentic  by  Origen  and  was  included  in 
some  MSS  of  the  Bible  (e.g.,  Codex  Sinaiticus), 
but  Eusebios  and  Jerome  considered  it  apocry- 
phal.  The  New  Testament  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
was  attributed  to  Barnabas  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  C., 
but  Eusebios  rejected  his  authorship.  Although 
the  so-called  Gospet  According  to  Barnabas,  a  piece 
of  pro-Islamic  polemic,  has  survived  only  in  Ital- 
ian  and  Spanish,  Cirillo  ( infra )  considered  it  to 
have  descended  from  an  apocryphal  work  com- 
piled  in  the  Judaeo-Christian  milieu  before  the 
5th  C. 

Byz.  legend  usually  connects  Bai  nabas  witli  Cy- 
prus.  His  relics,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew  allegedly  copied  by  Barnabas  himself, 
were  discovered  under  a  tree  in  Cyprus  (488?); 
this  tradition  was  used  by  the  Cypriots  as  an 
argument  against  their  dependence  on  Antioch 
(Theodore  Lector  121.19—23).  The  Cypriot  leg- 
end  was  developed  by  Alexander  the  Monk  in  his 
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eulogy  of  Barnabas.  Another  legend,  accepted  in 
the  Synaxarion  of  Constantinople,  stressed  the  con- 
nection  of  Barnabas  with  Petf.r — Barnabas  was 
Peter’s  companion  and  Peter  ordained  him;  the 
memory  of  Barnabas  was  celebrated  in  Constan- 
tinople  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  near  Uagia 
Sophia. 

ed.  Évangile  de  Bamabé,  ed.  and  tr.  L.  Cirillo  and  M. 
Frémaux  (Paris  1977). 

lit.  RHG  225-226e.  L.  Cirillo,  “Un  nuovo  Vange!o  apo- 
crifo:  ìl  Vangelo  di  Barnaba,”  Rẃista  di  storia  e  letteratura 
religiosa  1 1  (1975)  391-412-  R.  Stichel,  “Bemerkungen  zum 
Barnabas-Evangelium,”  BS  43  (1982)  189-201.  -A.R. 

BARSANOUPHIOS  ( B a ptrai’oi'itno s' ) ,  monastic 
writer;  died  ca.545.  An  Egyptian  by  birth,  Bar- 
sanouphios  took  up  the  vocation  of  a  recluse  at 
the  hoinobion  of  Abba  Seridos  at  Thavatha,  near 
Gaza.  Together  with  another  recluse  at  the  same 
monastery,  John  “the  Prophet,”  Barsanouphios 
issued  opinions,  presumably  in  Greek,  on  a  wide 
range  of  problems  presented  to  him  as  questions 
cotning  from  other  monks,  bishops,  and  lay  peo- 
ple.  The  responses  of  the  two  holy  men,  cailed 
“the  Great  Old  Man”  and  “the  Other  Old  Man,” 
respectively,  were  gathered  by  a  now  anonymous 
monk  of  the  monastery  into  a  coliection  of  some 
850  questions  and  answers.  As  recìuses,  Barsa- 
nouphios  and  John  corresponded  with  others  only 
through  intermediaries.  Abba  Seridos  performed 
this  service  for  Barsanouphios;  the  young  Do- 
rotheos  of  Gaza  was  intermediary  for  John.  The 
texts  of  the  responses  of  the  two  recluses  furnish 
abundant  evidence  for  many  of  the  practical  prob- 
lems  churchmen  and  others  encountered  in  ^th- 
and  6th-C.  Palestine.  They  approved  the  ascetical 
counsels  of  Eyagrios  Pontiros,  while  rejecting 
his  “Origenism.”  Their  teaching  was  extremely 
iníìuential  in  monastic  circles.  The  kernel  of  their 
ascetical  advice  is  the  constant  admonition  to  cul- 
tívate  an  attitude  of  freedom  from  anxiety  and 
reliance  on  God. 

ED.  S.N.  Schoinas,  Nibodemou  Hagioreitou  Biblos  Barsan- 
ouphiou  kai  Ioannou  (Volos  1960).  "Barsanuphius  and  John: 
Questions  and  Answers.”  ed.  D.J.  Chitty,  PO  31  (1966) 
447-616.  Fr.  tr.  L.  Regnault,  P.  Lemaire,  B.  Outtier,  Bar- 
sanuphe  et  Jean  de  Gaia,  Correspondance  (Sulesmes  1972). 

UT.  Chitty,  Desert  132-40,  -S.H.G. 

BARSAUMA,  or  Barsumas,  metropolitan  of  Ni- 
sibis  (from  ca.470);  born  in  northern  Persia  (as  a 
slave?)  between  about  415  and  420,  died  496. 


Educated  in  Edessa  by  Ibas  of  Edessa,  he  eagerly 
joined  the  Nestorians,  stirring  up  such  a  hatred 
of  the  Monophysites  that  the  “Robber”  Council  of 
Ephesus  (449)  demanded  his  expulsion  from 
Ephesus.  After  the  death  of  Ibas  in  457,  Bar- 
sauma  left  Edessa  and  settled  in  Nisibis,  where  he 
was  elected  bishop.  He  successfully  contested  the 
authority  of  Babaway,  metropolìtan  of  Rtesiphon- 
Seleukeia,  and  with  the  help  of  the  Persian  king 
Pêrôz  (459-84)  brought  about  the  deposition  of 
the  metropolitan  and  a  flogging  that  proved  fatal; 
Barsauma’s  friend  Akakios  was  appointed  as  Ba- 
baway’s  successor.  Barsauma  opposed  the  require- 
ment  of  celibacy  for  the  clergy  and  was  himself 
married  to  a  former  nun.  He  founded  the  acad- 
emy  of  Nisibis  and  invited  Narsai  of  Edessa  to 
teach  there.  A  Syriac  catalog  of  cAbdîshöc  bar 
Ber!kä  lists  his  sermons,  hymns,  and  other  works, 
of  which  six  short  letters  (in  Syriac)  to  Akakios  of 
Rtesiphon  have  survived.  At  the  end  of  his  life 
Barsauma  opposed  tbe  Henotiron  and  the  in- 
creasing  influence  of  the  Monophysites. 

ED.  O.  Braun,  ed,,  “Des  Barsauma  von  Nisibis  Briefe  an 
den  Katholikos  Akak,”  in  Acles  du  Xe  Congrès  des  Oncntalutes, 
Génève,  1894  (Leiden  1896),  pt.3,  sect.2:83— 101. 

lit.  S.  Gero,  Barsauma  of  Nisibis  and  Persian  Christianily 
in  the  Fifth  Century  (Louvain  1981).  J.  Labourt,  Le  Christian- 
isme  dans  l’empire  perse  sous  la  dynastie  sassanide2  (París  1904) 
131-52.  G.  Bardy,  DHGE  6  (1932)  948-50.  j.-M.  Sauget, 
DPAC  1:484-86.  -A.K. 

BARTER  ECONOMY.  Alongside  the  Byz.  mon- 
etary  economy  there  existed  an  element  of  barter 
that  took  various  forms.  First,  small-scale  produc- 
ers  may  have  exchanged  their  products  in  local 
markets,  as  did  the  gth-C.  peasant  Metrios  at  a 
fair;  but  there  he  met  a  merchant  who  conducted 
his  busíness  in  large  amounts  of  cash  ( Synax.CP 
721.30-34).  Barter  could  be  a  first  stage  in  trans- 
actions  that  eventually  became  monetized,  as  is 
evident  by  the  development  of  Athonite  trade  (a 
clear  case  of  barter  is  found  in  the  vita  of  Athana- 
sios  of  Athos  [vita  A,  ed.  Noret,  par. 38.9-30]; 
see  also  ProL.  nos.  7.99-100,  8.99—100).  Second, 
some  taxes  were  paid  in  kind,  not  in  the  Byz. 
Empire  proper  but  rather  in  outlying  provänces. 
The  Bulgarians,  after  the  conquests  of  Basil  II, 
were  allowed  to  pay  their  taxes  in  kind.  The 
conversion  of  these  taxes  into  payments  ín  cash, 
during  the  reign  Michael  IV,  caused  a  revolt, 
Third,  foreign  trade  occasionally  took  the  form 
of  an  exchange  of  commodities.  The  Book  ofthe 
Eparch  (9.6)  describes  a  classic  harter  situation; 
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Bulgarians  or  other  non-Byz.  go  to  Constantino- 
ple  to  exchange  their  goods;  the  linen  merchants, 
acting  as  brokers,  find  the  [Byz.]  merchants  who 
have  the  appropriate  commodities  and  receive  a 
commission,  in  cash,  for  their  services.  It  is  im- 
portant  to  note  the  juxtaposition  of  a  barter  econ- 
omy,  rcsulting  from  the  needs  of  outsiders,  and 
the  cash  economy  in  which  the  Byz.  merchants 
themselves  operated.  There  is,  finally,  another 
type  of  barter,  involving  services.  Professionals  of 
one  sort  or  another  might  receive  their  salary 
partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  kind;  these  include, 
for  example,  the  bishops  and  priests  of  rural  areas 
and  the  doctors  of  the  hospital  of  the  Pantorra- 
tor  monastf.ry  in  Constantinople. 

Given  the  fact  that  taxes  were  collected  over- 
whelmingly  in  cash  and  cash  transactions  were 
commonplace,  the  role  of  barter  must  not  be 
exaggerated.  The  importance  of  barter  may  have 
increased  somewhat  in  the  7th— 8th  C„  but  in 
general  its  role  was  secondary  to  the  dominant 
cash  economy. 

ut.  A.P,  Kazhdan,  “lz  ekonomiceskoj  zizni  Vízantii  xi- 
xii  vv.,”  VizOí  2  (1971)  zoof.  Antoniadis-Bibicou,  Douanes 
241-55.  -A.L. 


BARTHOLOMEW  (BapöoÀo^iaíoç),  apostle, 
treated  as  one  of  the  Twelve,  and  saint;  feastday 
in  Constantinople  (together  with  St.  Barnabas) 
1 1  June.  Byz.  legends  present  Bartholomew  as 
teaching  in  Asia  Minor  where,  together  with  Philip, 
he  suffered  a  martyr’s  death  in  Hierapolis.  Al- 
ready  Eusebios  of  Caesarea  (HE  5.10.3)  was  aware 
of  Bartholomew’s  journey  to  “India”  (Ethiopia  or 
Arabia?),  whither  Bartholomew  brought  the  Gos- 
pel  of  Matthew  written  in  Hebrew.  Eventually, 
the  legend  developed  that  he  was  crucified  in 
Arbanoupolis  in  Armenia,  whcnce  his  relics  were 
brought  in  a  lead  casket  first  to  Benevento  and 
then  to  Eipari.  Armenian  texts  from  the  7th  C. 
onward  claimed  that  Bartholomew  died  and  was 
buried  in  “Urbanopolis  of  Great  Armenia,”  which, 
according  to  van  F.sbroeck,  was  a  new  name  for 
Nikopolis  of  Pontos.  The  presence  in  Armenia  of 
one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  (not  merely  that  of 
Thaddeus,  one  of  the  70)  served  as  a  justification 
for  Armenian  ecclesiastical  autonomy.  In  Byz.  the 
veneration  of  Bartholomew  was  probably  con- 
nected  with  Thessalonike:  there,  Joseph  the  Hym- 
nographer  received  the  relics  of  “the  great  apos- 
tle”  and  soon  after  built  (in  Thessalonike?)  the 


Church  of  Bartholomew  (PG  105:964^),  Several 
eulogies  of  Bartholomew  were  compiled  (e.g.,  by 
Theodore  of  Stoudios). 

lit.  BHG  227-23 2Í.  F.  Spadafora,  Bibl.sanct.  2:852-62. 
M.  van  Esbroeck,  “The  Rise  of  Saínt  Bartholomew’s  Cult 
in  Armenia,"  Medieval  Armenian  Cutture  (Chico,  Calif.,  1 984) 
161-78.  -A.K. 


BARUCH  (Bapoú^)»  legendary  friend  and  com- 
panion  of  Jeremiah;  pseudonymous  author  of 
several  Hebrew  and  Judaeo-Christian  apocalyptic 
books.  The  Book  of  Baruch  or  Baruch  I,  which 
develops  the  theme  of  sin  and  repentance,  became 
popular  with  Christían  theologians;  it  was  com- 
mented  on  by  Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus,  Olympio- 
doros  of  Alexandria,  and  (in  the  yth  C.?)  John 
the  Droungarios.  Theodoret  (PG  81:761^)  jux- 
taposed  Baruch  with  Paul  (“the  divine  apostle”) 
and  stressed  the  concordance  between  Old  Tes- 
tament  and  New  Testament.  Baruch  II  is  a  Syriac 
Apocalypse,  probably  of  the  early  2nd  C.  Baruch 
III,  which  may  also  date  to  the  2nd  C.,  has  sur- 
vived  in  only  two  Greek  MSS  of  the  i5th—  i6th  C. 
and — in  different  forms — in  SIavic  versions.  It  is 
accepted  that  Origen  knew  Baruch  III  and  that 
it  was  written  before  231,  even  though  Origen 
(First  Principles  2.3.6)  found  “clear  indication  of 
the  seven  worlds  or  heavens,”  where  Baruch  111 
speaks  of  Baruch’s  ascent  to  the  five  heavens:  the 
first  two  of  ihese  house  sinners;  the  third  a  dragon, 
a  sea,  primal  rivers,  the  garden  of  F.den  (?),  the 
sun  with  the  Phoenix,  and  the  moon;  the  fourth, 
the  souls  of  the  righteous;  the  fifth,  the  angels. 

ed.  J.C.  Picard,  Apocalypsis  Baruchi  Graece  (Leiden  1967). 

ut.  M.  Faulhaber,  Die  Propheten-Catenen  nach  römischen 
Handschriften  (Freiburg  im  Breisgau  1 899)  1 2 9 f .  E.  Tur- 
deanu,  “L ’Apocalypse  de  Baruch  en  slave,”  RES  48  (1969) 
23-48.  À.K. 

BASIL  (BacríÀeioç),  personai  name  (meantng 
“imperial,  royal”).  EJnknown  in  antiquity  and  in 
the  New  Testament,  the  name  first  appeared  in 
the  ^th  C.  (O.  Seeck,  RE  3  [1899]  48;  PLRE 
i:i48f).  Relatively  rare  in  the  early  centuries 
(Theophanes  the  Confessor  lists  only  four  Basils), 
it  became  more  popular  in  the  ìoth  and  1  ìth  C. 
when,  for  example,  Skylitzes  mentions  25  Basils, 
almost  as  many  as  Theodore  (26);  it  is  perhaps 
no  coincidence  that  the  two  emperors  named  Basil 
ruled  ín  the  9th—  1 1  th  C.  In  the  later  acts  of  Lavra, 
vols.  2—3  ( 1 3th —  1 5th  C.),  however,  Basil  occupies 
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only  the  eighth  place  among  male  names.  The 
puns  based  on  the  etymology  of  the  name  are 
self-evident:  thus  Photios  ( Epistulae  3:42.1346) 
called  Basil  the  Great  “the  imperial  (basileios)  attire 
of  the  church.”  -A.K. 


BASIL,  archbishop  of  Seleukeia  (from  ca.440); 
ecclesiastica!  writer;  died  after  468.  Basil  vacillated 
publicly  and  dramatically  in  his  attitude  toward 
Eutyches  and  Monophysitism — either  from  op- 
portunism  or  genuine  changes  of  heart.  He  first 
opposed  the  Monophysites  at  Constantinople  in 
448,  supported  them  the  next  year  at  the  “Rob- 
ber”  Council  of  Ephesus,  and  finally  subscribed 
to  their  condemnation  at  Chalcedon  in  451  (M. 
van  Parys,  Irénihon  44  [1971]  493—514)- 

Forty-one  biblical  sermons  survive  under  his 
name,  though  at  least  two  (nos.  38—39)  are  spu- 
rious;  six  pseudo-Athanasian  sermons  (PG 
28:1047—61,  1073-1108)  are  now,  however,  at- 
tributed  to  him.  Photios  íBtbi,  cod.168)  read  15 
of  Basil’s  homilies,  noting  the  exegetical  influence 
of  Basil  the  Great  and  John  Chrysostom;  he  ap- 
proved  their  content  but  found  the  style  too  pre- 
tentious.  BasiPs  taste  for  dramatic  form  has  led  to 
his  being  credited  with  an  influence  on  the  kon- 
tahia  of  Romanos  the  Melode  (P.  Maas,  BZ  19 
[1910]  285-306).  G.  Dagron  (Vie  et  miracles  de 
sainte  Thècle  [Rrussels  1978]  13— 19)  has  argued 
that  Rasil  is  not  the  author  of  the  vita  and  Miracles 
of  Therla,  as  is  usually  thought.  According  to 
Photios,  however,  he  did  write  a  poedcal  version 
of  her  Acta,  which  has  not  survived. 

ed.  PG  85:10-618.  P.  Camelot,  “Une  homélìe  inédite 
de  Basile  de  Séleucie,”  in  Mélanges  A.-M.  Desrousseaux  (Paris 
1 937)  35“48.  Homélìes  pascales,  ed.  M.  Aubineau  (Paris 
1972)  167-277,  with  Fr.  tr. 

lit.  B.  Marx,  “Der  homiletische  Nachlass  des  Basileios 
von  Seleukeia,”  OrChrP  7  (1941)  329-69.  M.  López-Salvá, 
“Los  Thaumata  de  Basilio  de  Seleucia,”  Cuademos  de  filología 
clásica  3  (1972)  217-319.  -B.B.,  A.M.T. 


BASIL  I,  emperor  (867-86)  and  founder  of  the 
Macedonian  dynasty;  born  Thrace  or  Mace- 
donia  830  or  835  (F..W.  Rrooks,  BZ  20  [1911] 
486-91)  or  on  25  May  836  (Adontz,  Etudes  67), 
died  Constantinople  29  Aug.  886.  Of  peasant 
origin,  Basil  had  a  brilliant  career  under  Michael 
III,  was  crowned  co-emperor  in  866,  and  became 
emperor  after  Michael’s  murder  23/4  Sept.  867. 


In  the  V ita  Basilii  Constandne  VII  described 
Basil  (his  grandfather)  as  an  ideal  ruler  concerned 
with  fiscal  administration,  justice,  and  protecting 
the  poor  and  catalogued  the  many  structures, 
including  the  Nea  Ekklesia  and  the  Rainourgion 
in  the  Great  Palace,  that  he  built  or  restored. 
Basil’s  known  reforms  reveal  his  tendency  to 
strengthen  state  control  over  economic  life:  he 
prohibited  the  exaction  of  interest  and  tried  (but 
failed)  to  require  peasants  to  pay  taxes  for  aban- 
doned  neighboring  lands.  He  sdmulated  the  res- 
toration  of  Roman  law  and  promulgated  the 
Procheiron  and  the  Epanagoge. 

Basil  faced  resistance  of  various  sorts:  the  re- 
bellion  of  slaves  of  his  cousin  Asylaion  was  crushed; 
in  872  Basil’s  general  Christopher  routed  the  Pau- 
licians;  John  Kourkouas  organized  an  aristo- 
cratic  plot  in  883-85.  There  were  also  troubles 
within  the  family:  Leo,  Basil’s  son  and  heir,  was 
imprisoned,  allegedly  slandered  by  Santaba- 
renos,  and  reconciliation  was  achieved  only  just 
before  Rasil’s  death,  Basil  fought  the  Arabs  both 
in  the  East  and  in  Italy.  He  seized  Zapetra  and 
Samosata  in  873  but  suffered  defeat  at  Melitene; 
in  878  Andrew  the  Scythian  won  a  victory  at 
Podandos  but  retreated  from  Tarsos.  The  suc- 
cesses  of  Nasar  and  Nikephoros  Phoras  in  south- 
ern  Italy  only  partly  compensated  for  the  Byz. 
loss  of  Syracuse.  In  Italy  Basil  sought  an  alliance 
with  both  Louis  II  and  the  papacy;  he  had  to 
yield  to  Pope  Nicholas  I  and  replace  Photios 
with  Ignatios.  Basil  succeeded  in  occupying  Cy- 
prus  for  seven  years.  He  died  after  a  hunting 
accident.  Together  with  members  of  his  family, 
he  is  portrayed  at  the  start  of  the  Paris  Gregory 
MS. 

sources.  TheophCont  211—353.  A.  Vogt,  I.  Hausherr, 
Oraison  funèbre  de  Basile  I  par  son  fils  Léon  VI  le  Sage  (Rome 
1932).  Gy.  Moravcsik,  “Sagen  und  Legenden  über  Raiser 
Basileios  I.,”  DOP  15  (1961)  59-126. 

lit.  A.  Vogt,  Basile  Ier,  empereur  de  Byiance  (86J-886) 
(Paris  1908).  Vasiliev,  Byz.  Arabes  2. 1:1-1 14.  B.N.  Blysidou, 
“Symbole  ste  melete  tes  exoterikes  polítikes  tou  Basileiou 
A'  ste  dekaetia  867-877,”  Symmeihta  4  (1981)  301-15.  E. 
Rislinger,  “Der  junge  Basileios  I.  und  die  Bulgaren,”  JÖB 
30(1981)137-50.  — A.K.,A.C. 

BASIL  I,  grand  duke  of  Moscow  and  Vladimir 
(1389-1425);  born  1371,  died  Moscow  28  Feb. 
1425.  Son  of  Dimitríj  Donskoj,  he  was  sent  in  hís 
youth  as  a  hostage  to  the  Golden  Horde.  Soon 
after  Basil  succeeded  his  father  as  grand  duke, 
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he  married  the  Lithuaniart  princess  Sophia  (1391). 
He  annexed  Nizni  Novgorod  and  withstood  the 
incursion  of  Timur  in  1395.  In  1393  Basil  ob- 
jected  to  the  commemoration  of  Emp.  Manuei  II 
in  the  diptychs  by  the  pro-Byz.  metropolitan  Kip- 
rian,  reportedly  saying.  “We  have  a  church  but 
no  emperor.”  It  was  in  response  to  this  incident 
that  Patr.  Antony  IV  sent  his  letter  defending 
the  universal  sovereignty  of  the  Byz.  emperor. 
Good  relations  were  soon  restored,  however,  be- 
tween  Basil  and  Constantinople,  for  in  1398  Basil 
sent  the  Byz.  emperor  funds  to  assist  in  defending 
the  capital  against  the  Ottoman  siege.  In  1413  (P. 
Schreiner,  BZ  63  [  1 970]  294)  or  1414  (Barker, 
Manuel  II  345)  Basil’s  young  daughter  Anna  was 
married  to  the  Byz.  crown  prínce  John  (VIII) 
Palaiologos;  she  died  in  14170!  the  plague.  Basil, 
his  Lithuanian  wife,  his  daughter  Anna,  and  her 
Byz.  husband  are  all  depicted  on  the  so-called 
“Large  Sakkos”  of  Metr.  Photios  (1408-31),  prob- 
ably  made  between  1414  and  1417  (D,  Obolensky, 
EChR  4  [1972]  141-46). 

lit.  Meyendorff,  Russia  244!  254-57.  BLP,  no.2387. 
Obolensfcy,  Commonwealth  264—67.  L.V.  Òerepnin.  Obra- 
zovanu  Rmshogo  centralìzovannogo  gosudarstva  v  X!V  -XV  ve- 
kach  (Moscow  1960)  663-743.  -A.M.T. 

BASIL  I,  ANONYMOUS  POEM  ABOUT,  a  work 
in  12— syìlable  verses,  probably  written  before  872, 
since  the  author  prays  for  the  emperor’s  victory 
over  “the  friends  of  Mani,”  i.e.,  the  Paulicians. 
The  beginning  is  lost.  The  author  praises  Basil  I 
as  a  megas  basileus  whose  deeds  surpass  those  of 
all  other  emperors  and  who  has  succeeded  in 
subjugating  “false  tribes.”  At  the  same  time  he 
emphasizes  that  Basil  is  a  peacemaker  ( eirenopoios ), 
“the  lord  of  tranquility,”  far  removed  from  “im- 
pious  struggles,”  who  pursues  justice  and  treats 
archontes  and  the  poor  alike.  The  panegyric  is 
strikingly  similar  to  the  epitaph  of  Leo  VI  for  his 
father,  as  well  as  the  Vita  Basilii  and  Genesios; 
the  anonymous  poet  stressed  more  emphatically 
than  these  writers  the  humble  origin  of  his  hero, 
and  compared  Basil  wíth  David.  This  theme  was 
apparently  an  element  of  official  propaganda,  since 
on  a  mosaic  in  the  Rainourgion  palace  Basil’s 
children  were  depicted  as  praising  God  who  raised 
their  father  up  “from  Davidian  poverty” 

(' TheophCont  335.2—3). 

ED.  Alemndn  Lycopolitam  conlra  Manichaei  opiniones  dis- 
putatio,  ed.  A.  Brinkmann  (Leípzig  1895)  xvi-xxii. 


lit.  Gy.  Moravcsik,  “Sagen  und  Legenden  über  Kaiser 
Basileios  I,”  DOP  15  (1961)  63-70  (modern  Gr.  version  in 
Eis  mnemen  Ronstanlinou  Amantou  [Athens  1960]  1  —  10). 

-A.K. 

BASIL  II,  emperor  (976—1025);  born  958,  died 
Constantinople  15  Dec.  1025.  Crowned  in  960, 
Basil  and  his  brother  Constantine  VIII  suc- 
ceeded  on  the  death  of  John  I  Tzimiskes.  Until 
his  exile  in  985,  the  parakoim.om.enos  Basil  Leka- 
penos  exercised  power;  thereafter,  Basil  II  gov- 
erned.  The  rebellions  of  Bardas  Srleros  and  Bar- 
das  Phoras  were  overcome  with  aid  from  Vladimir 
I  of  Kiev,  to  whom  Basil  married  his  sister  Anna. 
The  revolts  convinced  him  to  curb  the  wealthy 
landholders.  His  law  of  996  limited  their  rights  to 
acquire  theír  poor  neighbors'  properties;  monas- 
tic  lands  were  restricted.  Basil  forced  landlords  to 
pay  the  allelengyon  of  their  poor  neighbors. 
Nevertheless,  the  magnates  remainecl  powerful; 
numerous  families  that  later  became  prominent 
originated  in  Basil’s  reign  (Kazhdan,  Gosp.fdass. 
255—58).  He  fought  to  destroy  the  Bulgarian  state 
led  by  Samuel  of  Bulgaria.  His  first  campaign 
(986)  ended  in  disaster  at  Trajan’s  Gate.  Rehel- 
lions  and  the  need  to  oppose  the  Fäjimids  in 
northern  Syria  delayed  further  action. 

From  1001,  when  he  made  a  durable  peace 
wit.h  the  Fäpmid  caliph,  Basil  campaigned  repeat- 
edly  against  the  Bulgarians.  In  1014  at  Rleidion 
(Slavic  Belasica,  near  the  river  Struma)  he  cap- 
tured  a  large  Bulgarian  force;  allegedly,  he  blînded 
14,000,  allowing  one  man  in  100  to  retain  one 
eye.  Stunned  by  this  catastrophe,  Samuel  died. 
Bulgarian  resistance  continued  until  1018.  Basil’s 
conquests  were  organized  into  the  themes  of  Pa- 
ristrion  and  Bulgaria.  By  the  late  1 2th  C.,  he 
was  called  “Bulgar-Slayer”  (Boulgaroktonos). 
Croatia  and  Serbia  became  Byz.  dependencies. 

Basil  forced  David  of  Tayk7Tao  to  promise 
his  lands  to  Byz.  upon  nis  death,  and  in  1000 
Basil  acquired  most  of  them.  In  1021-22  he  de- 
feated  a  Georgian  effort  to  recover  David’s  terri- 
tories,  which  became  the  theme  of  Iberia  (V. 
Stepanenko,  VizVrem  44  [1983]  211—14).  In  1022 
the  king  of  Vaspurakan  ceded  his  realm,  which 
also  became  a  theme.  Around  1001  Basil  had 
offered  a  marriage  alliance  to  Otto  III.  Late  in 
life,  he  planned  aggressive  expansion  against  Sic- 
ily  and  even  the  Western  Empire. 

Despite  his  wars,  Basil’s  prudent  government 
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Basil  ü.  Image  of  the  emperor;  prefatory  miniature 
to  a  Psalter  (V7enice,  Marciana  gr.  17,  fol.lr).  The 
triumphant  emperor  is  crowned  by  both  the  archangel 
Gabriel  and  Christ  and  is  given  a  lance  by  the  archan- 
gel  Michael.  At  his  feet,  his  defeated  enemies;  to  his 
left  and  right,  framed  busts  of  military  saints. 

enriched  the  treasury.  Devoted  to  military  life,  he 
refused  to  marry.  Basil  is  depicted  crowned  by 
Christ,  with  his  enemies  in  prosrynesis,  in  a  psal- 
ter  in  Venice  (Marc.  Z.  17 — A,  Cutler,  ArtYen  31 
[1977]  9—15).  He  was  the  recipient  of  the  Meno- 
LOGION  OF  BASIL  II. 

lit.  Rosen,  Vasiltj  Bolgarobojca.  W.  Felix,  Byzanz  und  die 
islamische  Welt  im  friiheren  11.  Jahrhundert  (Vienna  1981) 
46-79,  132—41.  Ohnsorge,  Abend.íà  Byz.  288-316. 

A.C. 

BASIL  II  RAMATEROS,  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tînople  (Aug.  1183-Feb.  1186  [V.  Grumel,  REB 
1  (1943)  261-63]).  His  career  before  the  patriar- 
chate  is  described  in  two  unpublished  speeches, 
by  Gregory  Antiochos  and  Leo  Balianites,  also  a 
contemporary.  A  member  of  the  Ramateros  fam- 
ily,  Basil  served  Manuel  I  primarily  as  a  diplomat, 
but  his  mission  to  Rome  (in  1 169?)  ended  in  a 
fiasco,  and  he  was  (temporarily?)  banished.  As  a 


man  out  of  favor  with  Manuel,  Basil  was  wel- 
comed  by  Andronikos  I,  who  had  troubles  with 
Patr.  Theodosios  Boradiotes;  compelled  to  ab- 
dicate,  Theodosios  was  replaced  by  Rasiì.  Imme- 
diately  Basil  nullihed  Theodosios’s  prohibition  of 
the  marriage  between  the  illegitimate  ìmperial 
offspring  Irene  and  Alexios  (despìte  their  being 
close  relatives)  and  freed  the  murderers  of  Alex- 
ios  II  frorn  their  soiemn  vow  to  be  his  guardians. 
The  speech  of  Antiochos  contains  vague  allu- 
sions  to  Basil’s  ecclesiastical  reforms:  “The  all- 
encompassing  house  of  the  church  has  been  swept 
dean,”  he  says;  no  longer  decked  out  in  superficial 
ornament,  the  church  stood  now  in  all  its  natural 
beauty.  The  execution  of  Andronikos  meant  the 
end  of  Basil’s  success.  Even  though  he  tried  to 
gain  the  favor  of  the  new  ruler,  Isaac  II  Angelos, 
by  crowning  him  and  by  promulgating  a  synodal 
declaration  that  noblewomen  forced  by  Andron- 
ikos  to  enter  convents  could  return  to  secular 
status,  Isaac  did  not  want  to  retain  a  staunch 
supporter  of  his  predecessor  on  the  patriarchal 
throne;  Basil  had  to  abdicate  and  was  condemned 
by  the  synod  for  permitting  the  marriage  of  Al- 
exios  and  írene.  His  subsequent  fate  is  unknown. 

lit.  RegPatr,  fasc.  3,  nos.  1162-67.  Kazhdan-Franklin, 
Studies  207-11.  Brand,  Bymntium  48!',  77L  L.  Bréhier, 
DHGE  6  (1932)  i  ìagf.  Laurent,  Corpus  5.1,  no.25bis. 

-A.K. 


BASILARES  (BacriÀáNirjç,  fem.  B acn\aKÍva),  a 
family  of  Armenian  or  Paphlagonian  origin.  Ac- 
cording  to  Matthew  of  Edessa,  the  noble  Arme- 
nian  Vasilak  fell  at  the  battle  of  Mantzikert  in 
1071.  Nikephoros  Basilakes  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  usurp  the  throne  in  1078  (see  Basi- 
lakes,  Nieephoros).  George  Basilakes  was  proto- 
proedros  in  1094/5;  he  or  his  homonym  partici- 
pated  in  a  plot  against  Alexios  I.  The  will  of  Kale 
(Maria)  Basilakina,  produced  between  1098  and 
1 1 13  (G.  I.itavrin,  Starinar  n.s.  20  [1970]  185-90; 
VizOc  2  [1971]  164-68),  provides  some  data  con- 
cerning  the  family’s  afftliations  and  estates:  they 
intermarried  with  the  Dabatenoi  and  Parouri- 
anoi  and  had  high  titles,  including  that  of  kouro- 
palates;  Kale-Maria  owned  the  víllage  of  Radoli- 
bos  granted  her  by  Alexios  I.  By  the  mid-i2th  C. 
the  position  of  the  Basilakes  family  declined  and 
they  entered  civil  service.  Constantine  was  envoy 
and  treasurer  “of  foreign  expenses”  ( ton  ep’allo- 
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tiapes  chremalon — Regel,  Fontes  2:235.21);  both 
warrior  and  intellectual,  he  perished  in  the  war 
against  the  Sicilian  Normans.  Other  known  mem- 
bers  of  the  family  were  insignificant  provincial 
officials:  John  was  nephew  of  John  Tzetzes,  Mi- 
chael  acted  as  logariastes  in  the  Miletos  region  in 
the  early  i3th  C.;  Basilakes,  nomikos  (?)  in  Mistra 
ca.1296,  was  a  scribe  and  poet. 

lit.  Kazhdan,  Arm.  103-06;  PLP,  nos.  2367-68. 

-A.K. 


BASILARES,  NIREPHOROS,  theologian  and 
writer;  born  ca.  1115,  died  after  1 182  (cf.  A.  Gar- 
zya,  BZ  64  [1971]  30 ìf).  Born  to  a  noble  family 
(that  was,  however,  losing  its  preeminent  posi- 
tion),  Basilakes  served  as  imperial  notary  and  then 
as  didashaios  of  the  Apostle  at  Hagia  Sophia  in 
Constantinople  (ca.1140).  According  to  his  own 
testimony,  he  was  very  popular  because  he  ìntro- 
duced  new  techniques  of  teaching,  He  belonged 
to  the  circle  of  John  II  and  delivered  panegyrics 
of  both  the  emperor  and  his  supporters,  such  as 
john  Axouch  and  john  Romnenos,  archbishop 
of  Bulgaria.  Involved  in  a  dogmatic  dispute  begun 
by  Soterichos  Panteugenos,  Basilakes  was  con- 
demned  in  1 156/7  and  exiled  to  Philippopolis  (P. 
Wirth,  fíyzF  1  [1966]  389—92).  His  subsequent 
career  is  unknown,  although  some  letters  from 
this  period  survive.  He  probably  dedicated  his 
tirne  to  writing;  ca.i  160  he  produced  a  collection 
of  his  works  with  an  introduction,  in  which  he 
described  his  education,  teaching,  and  literary 
activity,  mentioning  among  other  works  four 
comedies  or  satires  now  lost.  Basilakes  produced 
both  progymnasmata  and  panegyrics  and  mon- 
odies,  dedicated  to  his  contemporaries  (e.g.,  the 
monody  on  his  brother  Constantine).  Conven- 
tional  in  style,  these  works  abound  in  antique 
imagery.  A  unique  speech  of  indictment  against 
a  certain  Bagoas  presents  the  biography  of  an 
average  man,  son  of  a  fisherman  from  Constan- 
tinople  and  a  Scythian  (Cuman?)  woman  froin 
Cimmerian  Bosporos.  Bagoas,  who  was  a  catamite 
according  to  Basilakes,  received  a  good  education, 
pretended  to  be  pious,  and  with  the  help  of  some 
monks  wormed  his  way  into  the  Palace.  He  also 
committed  a  sacrilege  by  inciting  a  certain  Hiero- 
theos  to  smear  honey  on  icons  in  a  church. 

ED.  Orationes  et  epistulae,  ed.  A.  Garzya  (Leipzig  1984). 
Frogimnasmi  e  monodie,  ed.  A.  Pignani  (Naples  1983). 


lit.  A.  Garzya,  “Un  lettré  du  milieu  du  XIIe  siècie: 
Nicéphore  Basilakès,"  RESEE  8  (1970)  611-21.  Idem, 
“Precisazioni  suí  processo  di  Niceforo  Basilace,”  Byiantion 
40  (1970)  309—16.  Idern,  “Une  rédattion  byzaritine  du 
mythe  de  Pasiphaé,"  Le  parole  e  le  idee  9  (1967)  222-26. 

-A.K. 

BASIL  ELACHISTOS  (“the  least”),  archbishop 
of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia  (mid-ioth  C.);  accord- 
ing  to  R.  Cantarella  (BZ  25  [1925]  293),  he  was 
born  in  Seleukeia.  Basil  wrote  a  commentary  on 
the  speeches  of  Gregory  oe  Nazianzos,  dedicat- 
ing  the  work  to  Constantine  VII.  In  the  text  he 
calls  fortunate  those  cities  which  have  philoso- 
phers  as  emperors  (p.6.3— 4);  in  his  commentary 
on  the  epitaph  of  Basil  the  Great  (p.25.3-18), 
the  hero’s  upbringing  is  strikingly  like  that  of 
Basil  I  in  the  biography  written  by  Constantine 
VII.  Basil’s  commentary  encompasses  ancient  my- 
thology  and  philosophy  (e.g.,  refutation  of  De- 
mocritus’s  concept  of  the  existence  of  manifold 
worlds),  rhetoric,  painting,  and  sculpture;  refer- 
ences  to  contemporary  events  are  rare.  J.  Sajdak 
(Historia  critica  schoiiastarum  et  commentalorum  Gre- 
gorii  Nazianzeni  [Krakow  1  g  1 4]  59—61)  wrongly 
identified  Basil  with  St.  Basil  the  Younger. 

ed.  R.  Cantarella,  “Basilio  Minimo.  II.,”  BZ  26  (1926) 
3-34-  PG  36:lo73— lao5- 

LiT.  Beck,  Hirche  597.  -A.K. 

BASILEOPATOR  (fìacnk(s)oTTár(j)p,  lit.  the  “em- 
peror’s  father”),  the  office  of  protector  or  tutor 
of  a  young  emperor.  According  to  the  Kletoroio- 
gion  of  Philotheos  (Oikonomides,  Listes  101.1—2), 
this  ofhce  was  created  by  Leo  VI  and  occupied 
the  highest  rung  on  the  ladder  of  offices;  Philo- 
theos  listed  it  among  the  “special”  axiai  (ibid.  109. 1  — 
2).  The  title  was  invented  in  the  late  gth  C.  for 
Stylianos  Zaoutzes,  the  father  of  Zoe,  second  wife 
of  Leo  VI;  a  few  years  later  Romanos  (I)  Leka- 
penos  was  granted  the  same  title  (Aik.  Christo- 
philopoulou,  Symmeihta  2  [1970]  60)  before  he 
became  caesar.  According  to  Liutprand  of  Cre- 
mona,  Leo  Phokas  ardently  desired  to  become 
pater  yasilleos.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  title 
was  in  use  after  the  loth  C.  It  was  employed 
wáthout  a  technical  meaning  in  some  texts  anterior 
to  the  pth  C.  and  by  some  ìoth-C.  authors  refer- 
ring  to  the  earlier  period;  thus,  Symeon  Meta- 
phrastes,  ín  the  Life  of  Arsenios  (died  ca.445), 
said  that  the  saint  was  the  tutor  of  the  emperor’s 
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sons  and  was  called  basileopator,  L.  Rydén  (AB  100 
[1982]  494^)  finds  a  reflection  of  this  title  also  in 
the  revised  version  of  the  vita  of  Fhilaretos  the 
Merciful.  After  1259,  Michael  VrIII’s  supporters 
tried  to  reintroduce  the  basileopatoria  (Pachym., 
ed.  Faíller,  1:105.13—16),  which  they  found  ap- 
propriate  for  the  regent  of  the  young  emperor, 
John  IV  Laskaris. 

LiT.  P.  Harliri-Hayter,  “The  Tìtle  01  Office  of  Basileo- 
pator,”  Byiantinn  38  (1968)  278-80.  -A.K. 

BASILEUS  (fiacn\ev<í),  the  main  title  of  the  Byz. 
emperor.  Roman  antiroyalism  had  camouflaged 
imperial  monarchy  behind  the  titles  of  imperator - 
aulohrator  and  augustus.  In  the  Greek  East’s  liter- 
ature  and  everyday  speech,  however,  the  Hellen- 
istic  royal  title  basileus  (king)  predominated  for 
the  emperors  by  the  time  of  Constantine  I  (A. 
Wifstrand  in  Dragma  Martino  P.  Nilsson  a.d.  IV  Id. 
lul  MCMXXXIX  dedicatum  [Lund-Leipzig  1939] 
529—39)  and  prevailed  outside  of  4th— 6th-C.  of- 
ficial  documents.  The  emergence  of  barbarian 
kingdoms  in  the  West  imposed  a  distinction  be- 
tween  universal  rnonarchy — official  documents  in 
Constantinople  seem  to  have  used  the  term  basi- 
leus  for  only  the  Persian  shah — and  these  lesser 
rulers,  whose  Latin  title  rex  was  transliterated  into 
Greek,  while  basileus  increasingly  was  understood 
as  “emperor”  in  unofficial  usage.  Common  par- 
lance,  biblical  example,  and  Hellenistic  theories 
of  kingship  probably  combined  with  Persia’s  final 
collapse  to  encourage  Herakleios  to  replace  the 
traditional  title  au  iorrator  with  pistos  en  Christo 
basileus  in  an  edict  issued  in  629,  whích  symbolized 
the  empire’s  progressive  hellenization  (cf.  I.  Shahid, 
Byzantion  51  [1981]  288—96).  A  century  later,  the 
dtle  began  to  appear  on  siiver  coins  of  Leo  III 
and  on  gold  coinage  under  Constandne  VI. 

The  additional  qualitìer  “of  the  Romans”  (basi- 
leus  Rhomaion)  also  goes  far  back  111  popular  usage, 
but  first  appears  on  imperial  seals  in  654-68  (Za- 
cos,  Seals  1:19,  no.18)  and,  for  example,  on  Con- 
standne  IV’s  subscription  to  the  Third  Council  of 
Constantinople  (680).  An  imperial  document’s  in- 
titulatio  uses  it  in  connection  with  the  Second 
Council  of  Nicaea  (24  Sept.  787;  Reg  1,  no.346), 
but  the  combination  first  gained  wide  publicity  on 
rniliaresia  of  Emp.  Michael  I  Rangabe,  in  obvious 
response  to  Charlemagne’s  imperial  dignity  (DOC 
3.1:1 78).  This  Byz.  assertion  of  Roman  legidmacy 


sparked  numerous  disputes  in  diplomacy  with 
Western  rulers;  the  qualifier  became  the  rule  in 
chrysobulls  and  diplomatic  letters  down  to  1453 
(Dölger,  Diplomatik  141—48),  but  clisappeared  from 
coinage  after  Nikephoros  III  Botaneiates,  except 
for  a  brief  reappearance  under  the  Palaiologoi 
(V7.  Laurent,  Cronica  numismaticä  yi  arheotogicä  15 
[1940]  198-217).  From  the  gth  C.  onwarcl,  megas 
basileus  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  the  contempo- 
rary  meaning  of  autohrator. 

Use  for  Foreign  Rulers.  The  applicability  of 
the  term  basileus  to  foreign  rulers  started  to  cause 
problems  for  Byz.  when  its  Chrístian  neighbors 
began  to  challenge  the  Greek  monopoly  on  the 
imperial  status.  As  for  the  Cerman  emperor,  the 
Byz.  accorded  him  the  title  basileus  of  the  Franks 
(but  not  Rhomaioi,  Romans);  a  greater  threat  was 
the  claim  of  the  Bulgarian  ruler  to  the  title  “basi- 
leus  of  the  Rhomaioi  and  Bulgarians.”  By  the  end 
of  the  i2th  C.  the  nonofficial  use  of  the  term 
basileus  for  foreigners  became  common:  Niketas 
Choniates  calls  Roger  of  Sicily,  Frederíck  Barba- 
rossa,  and  Henry  VII  basileis;  for  George  Akro- 
polites,  Ralojan  was  basileus  of  the  Bulgarians;  the 
Latin  emperors  of  Constantinople  and  the  Greek 
rulers  of  Trebizond  were  officially  titled  hasileis. 
In  the  i^îh  C.  the  Serbian  king  assumed  the  title 
“basileus  of  the  Rhomaioi  and  Serbs”  in  his  official 
Greek  documents.  From  the  i3th  C.  onward,  some 
authors  used  the  title  as  a  designation  of  some 
non-Christian  Eastern  rulers,  for  example,  Ti- 
mur,  “ basüeus  of  Scythians  and  Massagetes”  (Sphr. 
204.24),  or  megas  basileus  Mehmed  II  (Rritob. 
13.19),  while  other  authors,  like  Doukas,  avoided 
this  title  and  gave  to  Eastern  rulers  the  name  of 
tyrannoi,  hegemones,  or  archegoi  (S.K.  Krasavina, 
VizVrem  34  [1973]  102), 

lit.  G.  Rösch,  Onoma  basileias  (Vienna  1978)  37—39, 
111-16.  E.  Chrysos,  “The  Title  Basíleus  ìn  F.arly  Byzantine 
International  Relations,”  DOP  32  (1978)  29-75. 

‘  -M.McC.,  A.K. 

BASILICA  (f3a<TÛsLKT\),  a  type  of  church  building. 
In  Roman  architecture,  a  basilica  was  a  hall  or 
building  used  for  large  assemblies  and  serving  as 
a  market,  iaw  court,  or  palace  audience  hall.  The 
term  is  used  by  Eusebios  of  Caesarea  to  denote  a 
church;  thereafter,  in  Byz.  Creek,  it  generally 
refers  only  to  profane  structures,  with  rare  excep- 
tions  (cf.  D.  Feissel,  Recueii  des  inscriptions  chré - 
tiennes  de  Macédoine  du  III e  au  VIe  siècle  [Paris  1983] 
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no.226),  Most  commonly,  the  basilican  church  is 
characterized  by  an  oblong  plan  consisting  of  a 
nave  (naos)  usually  with  two  or  more  aisles  and 
terminating  in  an  apse  or  tribunal.  Generally, 
basilicas  were  covered  with  wooden  trussed  roofs 
and  illuminated  by  clerestory  windows.  As  a  church 
type,  the  basilica  displayed  many  regional  varia- 
dons  with  respect  to  proportions,  number  of  aisles, 
and  presence  of  a  narthex  (or  vestibule),  atrium, 
cransept,  galleries,  pastophoria,  etc.  Typically, 
the  nave  was  used  for  processions  by  the  clergy, 
with  lay  persons  occupying  the  aisles  and  galleries, 
íf  the  latter  existed.  The  basilica  served  as  the 
standard  church  type  until  the  6th  C.  By  this  time, 
a  variant  employing  vaulting  throughout  the 
building  had  come  into  being  in  areas  such  as 
Cyprus  (A.H.S.  Mega w,JHS  66  [1946]  48—56).  A 
related  deve!opment  was  the  basilica  with  a  dome 
or  a  tower  over  the  nave.  Although  not  as  com- 
mon  after  the  6th  C.,  basilicas  continued  to  be 
buiit.  Beginning  in  the  gth  C.,  a  major  revival  of 
the  basilica  occurred,  represented  in  Greece  and 
the  Baikans  at  Pliska  and  the  Anargyroi  at  Kas- 
toria  as  well  as  in  Asia  Minor  (Hagia  Sophia  at 
Nicaea),  though  apparently  not  in  Constantino- 
ple.  Small-scale  basilicas,  however,  constitute  the 
most  common  church  type  untii  the  151)1  C.  (For 
ground  plan,  see  illustration  in  Church  Plan 
Tepes.) 

lit.  R.  Rrautheimer,  “The  Constantinian  Basilica,”  DOP 
21  (1967)  1 15-40.  C.  Delvoye,  RBK  1:514—67.  Dj.  Stricevic, 
“La  rénovation  du  type  basilical  dans  l’archítecture  ecclé- 
siastique  des  pays  centrales  des  Balkans  au  IXe-Xle  sièdes,” 
12  CEB  1  (Belgrade  1963)  165-211.  G.  Stan/I,  Längsbau 
und  7.entralbau  als  Grundlhemen  der  frühchristiichen  ArchiLetdur 
[=  DenkWien  139]  (Vienna  1979)  16-29,  60-74. 

-M.J..J.W. 


BASILICA  DISCOPERTA,  or  “hypaethral  basil- 
ica,”  a  type  of  basilica  in  which  the  aisles  and  apse 
are  roofed  but  the  nave  left  open  to  the  sky.  The 
existence  of  this  type  is  bascd  on  tenuous  evi- 
dence.  Only  two  ruined  buildings — at  Marusinac 
near  Salona  (426)  and  at  Pécs — and  a  confused 
description  by  the  Piacenza  PilGrim  of  a  monu- 
ment  in  Hebron,  “a  basilica  built  with  a  quadnpor- 
ticus,  with  the  middle  atrium  uncovered,”  suggest 
the  type.  The  interpretation  of  the  buildings  at 
Salona  and  Pécs  is  debated,  though  they  appear 
to  have  been  roofless  basiíicas  or  open  courtyards 
with  exedrae  along  one  of  the  short  sides.  E. 


Dyggve  ( ZKirch  59  [1940]  103—13)  argued  that 
this  type  represented  the  link  between  the  classical 
heröon  and  the  Christian  martyrion,  and  that  the 
type  was  also  adopted  for  use  in  Late  Antique 
palaces  (idem,  Ravennatum  Palatium  Sacrum  [Co- 
penhagen  1941]  3of).  Both  theories  have  been 
largely  discounted. 

ut.  A.M.  Schneider,  “Basilica  discoperta,”  Antiquity  24 
(1950)  131-39.  K.  Wessel,  RBK  1:507-14.  -M.J. 


BASILIRA  (jà  BaorÀuaí,  “the  imperial  [laws]”), 
or  the  Basilics,  the  term  used  from  the  iith  C. 
onward  to  designate  an  extensive  collection  of 
laws  divided  into  six  vo!umes  or  60  books,  begun 
under  Emp.  Basil  I  and  completed  in  the  fìrst 
years  of  the  reign  of  Leo  VI  (probably  Christmas 
888,  A,  Schminck,  SubGr  3  [1989]  90-93).  Ac- 
cording  to  the  preface  composed  by  Leo,  the  work 
was  to  be  a  clearly  arranged  compilation  of  the 
legal  material  contained  in  the  Corpus  Jüris  Civ- 
ilis,  eliminating  everything  superfiuous.  The  col- 
lection  is  based  on  all  four  parts  of  the  justinianic 
corpus,  though  there  is  little  from  the  Institutes. 
The  Latin  texts,  esp.  those  of  the  Digest  and  the 
Codex  Justìnianus,  are  presented  in  Greek  transia- 
tions  (mainly  of  the  6th  C.).  The  books  are  sub- 
divìded  into  îitles,  which  are  arranged  according 
to  subject  and  are  always  structured  so  that  per- 
tinent  chapters  from  the  Digest  precede  those  from 
the  Codex,  which  in  turn  precede  those  from  the 
Novels.  Many  books  of  the  Basiliha  have  been 
handed  down  in  only  one  MS;  others  can  be 
reconstructed  only  partially  through  the  indirect 
evidence  provided  esp.  by  the  Epanagoge  aucta, 
the  Synopsis  Basilicorum,  the  Peira,  the  Tipou- 
RErros,  and  the  commentary  of  Balsamon.  Pre- 
sumably  in  the  middle  of  the  nth  C.  a  catf.na 
commentary  was  appended  to  the  work,  com- 
posed  mainly  of  excerpts  from  the  writings  of  the 
6th-C.  antecessores  (the  so-caíied  "old  scholia' ); 
compared  with  these,  the  “newer  scholia”  (from 
the  1  ìth  and  i2th  C.)  are  fewer  in  number. 

-A.S. 

The  Basilika  as  a  Source.  The  Basiliha  was  con- 
sidered  the  official  collection  of  actual  law,  and 
the  Book  of  the  Eparch  (1,2)  prescribes  that  a  notary 
be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  “60  books  of  the 
Basihha .”  The  Basiliha  contains  some  precepts, 
however,  esp.  in  the  sphere  of  administrative  and 
social  regulations,  that  were  definitely  obsolete  by 
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the  gth  C.,  and  its  terminology  is  sometimes  out 
of  date  and  misleadìng  (A.  Kazhdan,yÔ/í  39  [1989] 
7—10),  Some  jurists,  for  example,  the  author  of 
the  Meditatio  de  nudis  pactis,  argued  for  the 
higher  merit  of  Justinianic  law  over  the  Basílika. 

-A.K. 

ED.  Basilicorum  íibri  LX,  Tcxt,  8  vols.,  Scholia,  g  vols.,  ed. 
H.f.  Schelierna,  N.  van  der  Wal,  D.  Holwerda  (Groningen 
‘95S— 88)- 

Lir.  H.J.  Scheltema,  “Über  die  Natur  der  Basililten,” 
Tijdschrift  23  (1955)  287—310.  Schrninck,  Rechtsbücher  17— 
54.  F.H.  Lawson,  “The  Basilica,"  The  Law  fhtarterly  Revìew 
46  (1930)  486-501;  47  (1931)  536-56.  N.  van  der  Wal, 
“Der  Basilíkentext  und  die  griechischen  Rommentare  des 
sechsten  Jahrhunderts,”  in  Synteleia  Vincemo  Arangio-Ruu, 
vol.  2  (Naples  1964)  1158-65. 

BASILIRE  (BacrtA.007),  a  public  building  in  Con- 
stantinople,  located  on  the  Mese,  not  far  from  the 
Milion.  It  formed  a  vast  square  courtyard,  sur- 
rounded  by  colonnades  inside  and  porticoes  out- 
side.  Its  relationship  with  the  Tetrastoon  is  un- 
clear.  In  the  centuries  immediately  following  the 
foundation  of  Constantinople  it  served  as  a  legal 
and  cultural  center  of  the  city:  rhetoricians  and 
lawyers  assembled  there,  and  ín  the  gth  C.  it 
housed  the  university  and  a  library.  A  law  of 
Theodosios  II  of  440  prohibited  the  establishment 
of  shops  and  boutiques  in  the  Basilike,  bringíng 
in  horses,  or  celebrating  marriages  there.  The 
buiìding  was  burned  down  in  476  but  immediately 
restored.  Justinian  I  constructed  a  cistern  nearby, 
probably  the  one  now  called  Yerebatansaray  (see 
under  Constantinoplf.,  Monuments  of).  Justin 
II  placed  in  the  Basilike  a  horologion  (perhaps 
a  sundial).  After  the  6th  C.  the  Basilike  lost  íts 
position  as  an  intellectual  center  and  was  con- 
sidered  primarily  as  a  repository  of  old  statues, 
including  those  of  the  emperors  Herakleios  and 
Justinian  II.  In  such  a  connection  “the  golden- 
roofed  Basilike”  is  cited  several  times  in  the  Para- 
STASEIS  SYNTOMOI  CIIRONIRAI.  After  the  ìoth  C.  it 
is  no  longer  mentioned. 

lit.  Janin,  CF  by z.  157-60,  2o8f.  Guilland,  Topographie 
2:3-6.  Speck,  Univ.  von  KP  93-99.  -A.K. 

BASILIKOI  ANTHROPOI  (fíacnhi^oi  äv- 
dpatiroí,  “imperial  men”),  sometimes  simply  basi- 
likoi,  a  term  applied  ìn  the  Kletorologion  of  Philo- 
theos  to  two  categories  of  functionaries.  In  a 
broad  sense,  the  term  embraced  all  high-ranking 


ofhcials;  thus  Philotheos  (Oikonomides,  Listes 
215.7—8)  speaks  of  banqueting  magístroi,  praiposi- 
toi,  patrìhioi,  and  other  basilikoi  anlhropoi.  In  a  re- 
stricted  sense,  the  term  designated  a  relatively  low 
echelon  of  imperial  servants — including  spatharo- 
kandidatoi  and  stratores  (205.25— 26)— who  con- 
sisted,  at  least  partially,  of  foreigners  (like  tbe 
troops  of  hetaireia),  that  is,  Pharganoi,  Khazars, 
Hagarenes,  and  Franks  (177.29-30).  Their  com- 
mander  apparently  was  protospatharios  of  the  basi- 
likoi,  one  of  the  stratarchai,  even  tbough  hìs 
staff  did  not  include  basilihoi  anthropoi,  but  con- 
sisted  rather  of  the  domestikos  of  the  basilikoi,  spa- 
iharioi,  kandidatoi  of  the  Hippodrome,  and  impe- 
rial  mandatores.  In  the  De  ceremoniis  (e.g.,  De  cer. 
20.20)  and  the  taktikon  of  Escurial  (Oikonomi- 
des,  Lisles  269.35),  their  commander  is  also  called 
the  hatepano  of  the  basîlikoi.  Oikonomides  (ibid. 
328)  suggests  that  basilikoi  anthropoi  formed  a  mil- 
itary  detachment,  since  some  sources  describe  spa- 
thariüi  participating  in  military  actions.  On  seals 
basilikoi  are  often  civil  officíals  of  relatively  low 
rank:  Constantine,  hypatos  and  basilihos  in  the  bu- 
reau  of  the  sakeiiarios,  ìith  C.  (Zacos,  Seals  2, 
no.971);  spatharoìmndidalos  Anastasios,  basilihos  in 
the  district  of  Amastris  and  head  of  the  oikeiakoi, 
ioth— 1  ith  C.  (ibid.,  no.88);  and  spatharokandidatos 
Chosnis,  basilikos  of  Tarsos,  loth  C.  (ibid.,  no.108). 
In  the  loth  C.  the  domestiäos  of  the  basilihoi  anthro- 
poi  was  evidently  a  courtier  (ibid.,  no.  1065). 

lit.  Bury,  Adm.  System  1  1 1-13.  -A.K. 

BASILIRON  (J3a.cri\iKÒv),  a  small  silver  coin 
weighing  2.2  gíntroduced  by  Andronikos  II  shortly 
before  1304  and  modeled  in  weight,  fineness,  and 
general  appearance  on  the  Venetian  grosso  or 
silver  ducat.  Both  coins  have  on  one  side  a  seated 
figure  of  Christ,  and  on  the  other  two  standing 
hgures,  but  on  the  Byz.  coins  these  are  Androni- 
kos  II  and  Michael  IX  instead  of  St.  Mark  and 
the  doge.  By  analogy  with  its  prototype  of  the 
duchy  ( ducatus )  of  Venice,  it  was  called  a  basilihon 
(from  basilf.us),  but  Byz.  sources  of  the  early  141(1 
C.  often  made  no  distinction  between  the  two  and 
called  both  douhatoi.  The  basílikon  was  worth 
1/1 2th  of  a  hyperpyron,  so  that  it  corresponded 
to  the  old  miliaresion,  which  had  become  no 
more  than  a  money  of  account  as  two  rf.ratia. 
The  value  of  the  actual  coins,  however,  fluctuated 
with  the  price  of  silver  and  was  usually  less,  as 
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ralios  of  between  12.5  and  15  to  the  hyperpyron 
were  common.  Haif  basilika  were  also  minted. 
The  introduction  of  the  basilikon  marked  a  re- 
vival  in  the  empire  of  the  large-scale  use  of  silver 
for  coinage,  but  in  the  1 330S  and  1 340S  its  weight 
was  reduced  in  response  to  a  general  silver  short- 
age  that  affected  western  Europe  and  the  Medi- 
terranean  world.  In  the  1340S  the  basilikon 
weighed  no  more  than  1 .25  g  and  after  the  1350S 
it  ceased  to  be  struck. 

1.11.  V.  Laurent,  “Le  basilicon,  nouveau  nom  de  mon- 
naie  sous  Andronic  II  Paléologue,”  BZ  45  (1952)  50-58. 
Grìerson,  Byz.  Coins  28of,  295-98,  338.  Hendy,  Economy 
53  if.  ‘  "PhG 

BASILIKOS  LOGOS  (/faut>ah'o<í  Aó'yos),  a  variety 
of  ENHOMtON  addressed  to  an  emperor  on  some 
notable  occasion.  Menander  Rhetor  (pp. 76-94) 
set  out  the  form  and  the  sentiments  considered 
appropriate;  the  major  points  were  the  emperor’s 
origin,  physical  appearance  (esp.  his  handsome- 
ness),  upbringing,  habits,  deeds  in  peace  and  war, 
four  virtues  (courage,  righteousness,  prudence  or 
moderation,  and  good  sense),  philanthropy,  and 
good  fortune  (tyche).  The  term  is  rare:  Michael 
Italikos  devoted  basilihoi  logoi  to  both  John  II  and 
Manuel  I,  but  the  regular  title  of  an  ìmperìal 
enhomion  was  logos  eis  ton  autohratora ,  “speech  to 
the  emperor”;  such  an  enhomion  was  delivered  on 
specíal  occasions  and  regularly  on  the  feast  of 
Epiphany.  Eusebios  of  Caesarea,  in  his  pane- 
gyric  of  Constantine  I,  established  the  principle 
of  encomiastic  oratory  as  depicting  the  ideal 
emperor  rather  than  giving  a  factual  account. 
Hurtger  ( Lit .  1:157)  distinguishes  between  a  con- 
ventional  panegyric -enhomion  and  a  more  individ- 
ualized  Mirror  of  Princes.  The  structure  of  the 
basilihos  logos  varied:  Italikos’s  panegyric  of  Man- 
uel  I  contains  many  conventional  elements  (ori- 
gin,  prophecy,  portrait),  whereas  his  enhoimon  of 
John  II  is  primarily  historical.  The  Byz.  basilìhos 
logos  became  “Christian”  with  an  emphasis  on 
piety,  and  the  concept  of  tyche  disappeared.  As  a 
specific  kind  of  basilihos  logos,  Menander  (p.  180) 
distinguished  the  presbeutihos,  a  speech  to  the  em- 
peror  on  behalf  of  a  city  in  difficulty.  In  Byz.  this 
subgenre  disappeared,  and  the  term  presbeutihos 
designated  the  report  of  an  ambassador  (e.g., 
Theodore  Metochites)  on  his  mission. 

lit.  Martin,  Rhetorik  205L  P.  Hadot,  RAC  8:601  — iq. 

-A  k..  E.M.J. 


BASILISROS  (BacrtAtcr/coç),  more  fully  Flavius 
Basili.skos,  usurper  (Jan.  475— summer  476);  died 
Limnae  in  Cappadocia  after  Aug.  476.  Brother  of 
the  empress  Verina,  Basiliskos  was  consul  in  465 
and  magister  militum  from  468.  His  expedition 
against  the  Vandal  king  Gaiseric  in  468  ended 
in  disaster,  but  Verina  saved  hìm  from  punish- 
ment.  He  helped  to  overthrow  Asfar  for  which 
he  received  the  title  of  first  senator  in  474.  When 
Leo  I  and  soon  after  him  Leo  II  died,  the  anti- 
Isaurian  faction  in  Constantinople  urged  F.mp. 
Zeno  to  flee.  Basiliskos  was  acclaimed  augustus. 
Basiliskos  wanted  to  gain  the  support  of  the  Mo- 
nophysites.  He  published  an  edict  (enkyklwn)  abol- 
ishing  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon. 
This  policy  met  with  broad  resistance  from  the 
people  of  Constantinople,  led  by  Patr.  Akakios 
and  Daniel  the  Stylite.  An  enormous  fire  in 
the  capital,  which  destroyed  rnany  books  and  works 
of  art,  was  intcrprctcd  as  a  sign  of  divine  wrath 
against  Basiliskos.  The  army  commanders,  such 
as  BasiIiskos’s  former  allies  Illos  and  Armatus, 
joined  Zeno  who  returned  to  the  capital  welcomed 
by  the  faction  of  the  Greens.  Basiliskos  sought 
asylum  in  a  church.  He  was  promised  that  he 
would  not  be  executed,  was  exiled  with  his  wife 
and  child,  and  was  starved  to  death.  Zeno  crowned 
the  son  of  Armatus,  also  named  Basiíiskos,  as 
caesar  and  heir  to  the  throne,  but  soon  thereafter 
executed  Armatus  and  enrolled  the  younger  Ba- 
siliskos  among  the  clergy;  the  latter  probably  lived 
until  the  reign  of  Justinian  I. 

lit.  Bury,  LRE  1:390-94.  PLRE  2:212-14.  L.  Hart- 
mann,  RE  3  (1899)  101-02.  B.  Croke,  “Basiliscus  the  Boy- 
Emperor,”  GRBS  24  (1983)  81-91.  E.  Dovere,  “L’  'Eyxv- 
k\lov  BacrikúrKov:  Un  caso  di  normativa  imperiale  in  Oriente 
su  temi  di  dogmatica  teologica,”  Sludia  et  documenta  hìstonae 
etjuris  51  (1985)  153-88.  -T.E.G. 

BASILIUS  PICTOR,  mosaicist  whose  name  is 
given  in  both  I -atin  and  Syriac  at  fne  bottom  of  a 
frieze  of  angels  set  up  ca.t  169  in  the  Church  of 
the  Nativity,  Bethlehem,  where  Ephraim  also 
worked.  Rühnel  ( infra )  suggested  that  an  abbre- 
viation  in  the  Syriac  inscription  yields  the  to- 
ponym  Moschem  and  that  this  northern  Syrian 
village  was  the  painter’s  place  of  origin.  There  is 
no  necessary  reason  to  connect  Basilius  with  the 
inscription  Basih\us]  mefecit  in  the  Melisende  Psal- 
ter  (see  Crusader  Art  and  Architecture)  said 
to  have  been  made  in  Jerusalem. 
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UT.  Buchthal,  Miniature  Painting,  xxìx,  2—9.  G.  Kühnel, 
“Neue  Feldarbeiten  zur  musivischen  und  malerischen  Aus- 
stattung  der  Geburts-Basilika  in  Bethlehem,”  Kunstchronik 
37  (1984)  5°7~l3-  -A-c- 

BASIL  OF  ANKYRA,  bishop  (336—43,  350—60); 
died  Illyria  ca.364.  An  erudite  and  eloquent  for- 
mer  physician,  Basil  was  appoirited  in  336  to  re- 
place  Marrellos  as  bishop  of  Anlcyra  by  the 
synod  of  Constandnople.  He  was  deposed  in  343, 
restored  after  350,  and  finally  deposed  in  360  and 
exiled  to  Illyria.  As  a  moderate  Arian,  he  was 
caught  between  the  Scylla  of  his  own  extremists 
and  the  Charybdis  of  Orthodox  opposition. 
Athanasios  of  Alexandria  ( De  synodis  41)  con- 
firms  his  role  as  leader  of  the  Homoiousians.  He 
played  a  prominent  role  in  the  arianizing  synods 
of  Sirmium  (351),  Ankyra  (358),  and  Seleukeia 
(35g).  Epiphanios  of  Salamis  preserves  (Panarion 
73.12-22)  a  Trinitarian  treatise  (Hypomnematis- 
mos),  which  Basil  co-authored  with  George  of  Lao- 
dikeia.  Many  scholars  ascribe  to  Basil  the  essay 
On  I Hrginity  that  is  included  among  the  spuria  of 
Rasil  the  Great  (F.  Cavallera,  RHE  6  [1905]  5— 
14).  Other  works  such  as  a  polemic  called  Against 
Marhellos  mentioned  by  Jerome  are  lost. 

ed.  Hypomnemalismos — PG  42:425—44,  On  Virginity — PG 
30:669-809.  De  yirginitate  de  saint  Basile,  ed.  A,  Vaiîlant 
(Paris  1943),  S!av.  text  with  Fr.  tr. 

lit.  J.  Schiadebach,  Basiüus  von  Ancyra  (Leipzig  i8g8). 
R.  Janin,£)/7G£  6  (1932)  1 104—07.  F\J.  Leroy,  “La  tradition 
manuscrite  du  ’De  virginitate’  de  Basile  d’Ancyre,”  OrChrP 
38(1972)195-208.  -B.B. 


BASIL  OF  IALIMBANA.  See  George  of  Cy- 

PRUS. 

BASIL  OF  OHRID,  metropolitan  of  Thessaloni- 
ke,  rhetorician;  died  ca.iiôg.  In  1154  Basil  had 
a  debate  with  Anselm  of  Havelberg,  yielding  on 
many  points.  Pope  Adrian  IV  (1154-59)  sent 
Basil  a  letter  asking  for  help  in  bringing  about 
the  Union  of  the  Churches.  Basil  participated 
in  the  council  at  Constantinople  in  1157  against 
Soterichos  Panteugenos  (see  under  Constanti- 
nople,  Councils  of).  In  1 160  Basil  delivered  a 
funeral  oration  on  Beriha  of  Sulebach,  wife  of 
Manuel  I,  with  conventional  praise  of  both  the 
emperor  and  the  late  empress.  Basil  corre- 
sponded  with  Tzetzes. 


ed.  Regel,  Fontes  311-30.  J.  Schmidt,  fíes  Basììius  aus 
Achnda,  Erzbischofs  von  Thessalonich,  bisher  urwdierti  Dialoge 

(Munich  1901). 

lit.  Beck,  Kirche  626.  J.  Darrouzès,  “Un  faux  Théodore 
de  Cyzique,"  REB  25  (1967)  291  f.  -A.K. 

BASIL  THE  BOGOMIL,  leader  of  the  Bogomils 
of  Constantinople;  died  Constantinople  ca.1111. 
Nearly  all  we  know  about  hirn  comes  from  Anna 
Romnene  (An.Romn.  3:218-28),  who  describes 
his  arrest,  trial,  and  execution.  A  monk  and  a 
doctor,  he  appears  to  have  become  a  teacher  in 
the  Bogomil  sect  ca.1070.  According  to  Anna,  he 
was  tall,  clean-shaven  with  a  withered  counte- 
nance,  and  went  about  with  1 2  disciples  whom  he 
called  apostles.  One  of  them  betrayed  him  under 
torture.  Emp.  Alexios  I  invited  Basil  to  the  palace 
and  persuaded  him  to  expound  his  teaching;  if 
Anna  can  be  belíeved,  her  father  then  drarnati- 
cally  drew  back  a  curtain,  revealíng  a  secretary 
who  had  secretly  written  down  Basil’s  confession. 
Verbal  persuasion  having  failed,  and  on  the  ad- 
vice  of  Patr.  Nicholas  III  Grammatiros  and  the 
synod,  the  emperor  ordered  Basil  to  be  publicly 
burned  in  the  Hippodrome.  Anna’s  account  of 
the  execution  is  uncommonty  vivid.  Her  horror 
at  Basil’s  beliefs  cannot  wholly  conceaí  a  grudging 
admiration  for  “an  inflexible  and  very  brave  Bo- 
gomil.”  About  these  beliefs  she  says  very  little, 
referring  the  reader  to  the  relevant  section  of  the 
Panoplia  dogmalike  of  Euthymios  Zigabenos,  who 
presumably  used  Basil’s  palace  confession  as  hís 
main  source. 

lit.  Ja.N.  Ljubarskij,  “Rasprava  imperatora  Alekseja  I 
Romnina  s  bogomilom  Vasiliem,”  Voprosy  istorii  religii  » 
aleúma  12  (1964)310-19.  -D.O. 

BASIL  THE  COPPER  HAND,  leader  of  an  up- 
rising  against  Romanos  I;  born  in  Macedonia, 
died  Constantinople  ca.932.  According  to  the 
chronicle  of  Symeon  Logothete  ( TheophCont 
912.6-7),  Basil  was  an  impostor  who  falsely  as- 
sumed  the  name  of  Constantine  Doukas  (killed 
in  913)  and  collected  a  following  of  “many  peo- 
ple.”  Arrested  by  Elephantinos,  tourmarches  of  Op- 
sikion,  he  was  brought  to  Constantinople  and 
condemned  by  the  eparch  of  the  city  to  have  his 
hand  cut  off.  Basil  returned  to  Opsikion  and  had 
manufactured  for  himself  a  copper  hand  holding 
an  enormous  sword.  He  then  gathered  a  “crowd 
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of  the  poor”  and  started  “the  great  rebellion” 
against  the  empire.  The  rebels  seized  the  strong- 
hold  of  Plateia  Petra,  where  various  kinds  of  vic- 
tuals  were  collected  and,  according  to  Symeon 
Logothete,  looted  at  random.  Defeated  by  impe- 
rial  troops,  Basil  was  transferred  to  Constantino- 
ple,  where  he  accused  many  magnates  of  invo!ve- 
ment  in  his  rebellion.  After  an  investigation  proved 
his  charges  false,  he  was  burned  at  the  stake  on 
the  Forum  Amastrianum. 

The  major  problem  concerning  Basil’s  revolt  is 
whether  it  can  be  considered  a  popular  uprising; 
besides  the  direct  evidence  of  Symeon  Logothete, 
this  hypothesis  ftnds  support  in  Constantine  Dou- 
kas’s  popularity  among  the  common  people.  The 
chronology  of  the  revolt  (before  Theophylartos 
was  elected  patríarch)  suggests  dating  the  event 
between  the  famine  of  928  and  Romanos’s  novel 
of  934  and  treating  it  hypothetically  as  a  reflection 
of  peasants’  wrath  and  an  incentive  for  the  em- 
peror’s  agrarian  legislation, 

lit.  A.  Kazhdan,  “  ‘Veükoe  vossianie’  Vasilija  Mednoj 
Ruki,”  VizVrem  n.s.  4  (1951)  73—83,  with  criticisra  by 
H.  Grégoire,  Bymntion  21  (1951)  500-02.  -A.K. 


BASIL  THE  GREAT,  bishop  of  Caesarea  (from 
370/ 1),  writer  and  saint;  born  Caesarea  in  Cap- 
padocia  ca.329,  died  probably  in  Caesarea  1  Jan. 
379;  feastdays  1  and  2  Jan.  His  two  brothers, 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  Peter  of  Sebaste,  also 
became  bishops,  while  his  sister,  St.  Makrina  the 
Younger,  was  a  model  ascedc.  Education  in  Con- 
stantinople  and  Athens  grounded  Basil  in  both 
Christian  and  classical  culture.  During  the  course 
of  his  studies  he  met  Gregory  of  Nazianzos, 
who  became  his  lifelong  friend;  his  student 
friendship  with  the  future  emperor  Julian,  how- 
ever,  was  doomed  by  circumstances.  He  soon 
abandoned  rhetoric,  an  early  interest,  for  the  mo- 
nastic  life.  After  travels  to  monasteries  in  Egypt 
and  Syria,  he  settled  near  Neokaisareia  in  Asia 
Minor. 

As  one  of  the  Cappadocian  Fathers,  Basil  con- 
tributed  much  to  the  development  of  the  concept 
of  the  Trinity  as  based  on  the  principle  of  ho- 
moousios.  In  so  doing  he  became  ìnvolved  in 
polidcal  and  ideological  struggles,  esp.  in  combat- 
ting  Eunomios.  Basil  encouraged  an  active  eco- 
nomic,  social,  and  cultural  role  for  monks;  he 


preferred  the  roinobion  to  the  eremitic  life  and 
viewed  the  monastery  as  a  community  of  brethren 
who  had  to  live  and  work  together.  Basil  wrote 
sets  of  Rules  for  monks  and  nuns  that  are  pre- 
served  in  a  short  and  a  long  version;  they  greatly 
infiuenced  the  development  of  monasticism  both 
in  Byz.  and  outside  the  empire  and  are  character- 
ized  by  a  tone  of  moderation  and  common  sense. 
Of  his  homilies,  those  on  the  Hexaemeron  are 
most  noteworthy  for  their  content  and  style. 

The  letters  of  Basil  furnish  much  geographical 
and  secular  information  about  the  Roman  Empire 
in  the  ^th  C.  A  work  of  special  interest  and  im- 
portance  is  the  essay  (written  for  his  nephews)  on 
deriving  Christian  benefit  from  pagan  literature. 
Basil  argues  that  pagan  works,  both  prose  and 
poetry,  should  be  read  eclectically,  not  uniformly 
censored  or  condemned;  ciassical  literature  can 
be  morally  beneficial  to  Christians  and,  since  pa- 
gan  morality  sometimes  approaches  Christian  eth- 
ics,  may  serve  as  a  propaedeutic  to  the  true  faith. 
Of  the  many  authors  cited,  Homer  and  Plato  (not 
surprisingly)  stand  out.  His  authorship  of  the 
liturgy  ascribed  to  him  is  questionable,  even 
though  attested  as  early  as  the  6th  C. 

Representation  in  Art,  Basíl,  as  a  purported 
author  of  a  liturgy,  is  regularly  depicted  at  the 
head  of  one  line  of  the  procession  of  bishops 
adorníng  a  church  apse;  John  Chrysostom  leads 
the  other.  Basil  has  a  distinctive  pointed  black 
beard  and  narrowr  face,  evident  already  on  a  Sinai 
icon  of  about  the  7th  C.  (Weitzmann,  Sinai  ìcons, 
no.B.24).  Episodes  from  his  vita  by  pseudo- 
Amphilochios  of  Ironion  were  illustrated  as  early 
as  the  gth—  ìoth  C.  in  churches  in  Rome  (J.  La- 
fontaine,  Peintures  médiévales  dans  le  temple  dit  de  la 
Fortune  Yìrile  à  Rome  [Brussels-Rome  1959]  77D, 
while  the  gth-C.  Paris  Gregory  MS  contains  a 
variety  of  scenes  reladng  to  the  saint  in  conjunc- 
tion  with  Gregory’s  Homily  43  on  Basil  (fol.io^r). 
Some  ot  these  scenes  recur  in  1 1  th-C.  MSS  of  the 
homilies  as  well  (Galavaris,  Liturgical  Homìlies  46— 
52).  Among  the  frescoes  in  the  Church  of  Hagia 
Sophia  in  Ohrid  is  one  show'ing  the  saint  first 
performing  the  liturgy  (R.  Hamann-MacLean,  H. 
Hallensleben,  Die  Monumentalmalerei  in  Serbien  und 
Mahedonìen,  vol.  1  [Giessen  1963]  fig.25);  this  therne 
also  appears  at  the  beginning  of  those  liturgical 
rolls  that  contain  the  text  of  the  liturgy  of  Basil. 
Narrative  compositions  from  later  periods  are  rare. 
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though  there  is  a  vita  ìcon  of  Basil  of  tíie  ì^th  C., 
now  in  the  De  Menil  collection,  Houston  ( Splen - 

deur  de  Byz.  36,  Ic.2). 

ed.  PG  29-32.  The  Letters,  ed.  R.  Ueferrari,  4  vols.  (Lon- 
don-New  York  1926-34),  with  Eng.  tr.  Letíres ,  ed.  Y. 
Courtonne,  3  vols.  (Paris  1957-66),  with  E'r.  tr.  On  Greeh 
Ltlerature,  ed.  N.  Wilson  (London  1975),  with  Eng.  tr. 

UT.  Basil  of  Caesarea:  Christian,  Humanist,  Ascetic,  ed.  P. 
Fedwick  (Toronto  1981).  M.M.  Fox,  The  Life  and  Times  of 
Basil  the  Creal  as  Reyealed  in  His  Worfo  (Washington,  D.C., 
1939).  Basilio  di  Caesarea:  La  sua  età,  la  sua  opera  e  il  basili- 
anestmu  in  Sicilia,  vol.  1  (Messina  1983).  G.  de  Jerphanion, 
“Histoires  de  saint  Basile  dans  les  peintures  Cappado- 
ciennes  et  dans  les  peintures  romaines  du  moyen  âge,” 
Bymntion  6  (1931)  535-58- J-  Myslivec,  LCI  5:337-41. 

-B.B.,  A.K.,  N.P.S. 

BÂSIL  THE  NOTHOS  (“bastard”),  parakoimome- 
nos;  born  ca.925,  died  after  985.  The  son  of  Ro- 
manos  I  by  a  bondwoman  of  “Scythian”  (Slav?) 
origin,  Basii  was  a  eunuch  from  his  boyhood.  In 
944—47  he  was  megas  baioulos.  Basil  supported 
Constantine  VII  against  Romanos  I’s  sons  Ste- 
phen  and  Constantine  and  was  rewarded  with  the 
titîes  of  patrihios  and  parakoimomenos.  In  958  he 
participated  in  the  campaign  of  Joiin  I  Tzimiskes 
against  Sayf  al-Dawla  and  was  granted  a  trium- 
phal  procession  at  the  Hippodrome  ( TheophCont 
462.4).  Romanos  II  pushed  Basil  into  the  back- 
ground  and  replaced  him  wìth  joseph  Bringas, 
thus  incitíng  Basil’s  hatred  of  Bringas;  sidíng  with 
Nirephoros  II  Phoras  in  his  struggle  against 
Bringas,  Basit  received  from  Nikephoros  the 
highest  title  of  proedros.  Basil’s  alliance  with  Ni- 
kephoros  was  brief:  he  joined  Tzimiskes  against 
Nikephoros,  but  again  changed  sides;  he  report- 
edly  poisoned  Tzimiskes  (Skyl.  312.15—20).  Basil 
admìnistered  the  empire  while  Basil  II  was  a 
child  and  used  his  power  to  accurnulate  enormous 
wealth.  In  985,  however,  Basil  II  dispensed  with 
his  tutelage,  exiled  him  to  the  shores  of  the  Bos- 
poros,  and  confìscated  his  property.  In  his  Novel 
of  996  Emp.  Basil  annulled  all  the  ordinances 
promulgated  by  Basil  the  Nothos. 

Basil  was  one  of  the  most  lavish  Byz.  art  patrons, 
Psellos  ( Chron .  1:13.11-22)  comments  on  Basil’s 
concern  for  the  monastery  of  St.  Basil  that  he 
built  in  Constantinople.  To  this  or  some  other 
house,  he  presented  two  reliquaries  of  a  Symeon 
the  Stylite,  including  one  that  allegedly  contained 
the  saint’s  skull  and  is  now  at  Camaldoli  di  Arezzo. 
The  Treasury  of  St.  Mark’s  in  Venice  contains  a 
sptendid  yellow  jasper  paten  and  chalice,  the  latter 


inscribed  wíth  the  supplication  of  “Basil,  proedros 
and  parahoimomenos,”  and  thus  datable  after  963 
(H.  Belting,  CorsiRav  29  [1982]  52-57).  The  well- 
known  enamel  cross-reliquary  now  at  Limburg- 
an-der-Lahn  was  commissioned  by  Basil  in  964/ 
5.  He  also  ordered  three  very  large  books  written 
on  parchment  of  high  quality:  a  collection  of 
Taktika,  including  his  own  work  on  naval  battles 
(Milan,  Ambros.  B  1 19  Sup.);  a  copy  of  the  hom- 
ilies  of  John  Chrysostom  (Athos,  Dion.  70)  dated 
to  955;  and  a  Gospel  book  with  the  Pauline  epis- 
tles  in  Leningrad  (Publ.  Lib.  gr.  55). 

lit.  Guilland,  Institutions  i:i8af.  W.G.  Brokaar,  “Basil 
Lekapenus,”  Studia  bimntina  et  neohellemca  Neerlaruiica  3 
(1972)  199-234.  M.  Ross,  “Basil  the  Proedros  Patron  of 
the  Arts,”  Archaeology  1 1  (1958)  271—75.  E.  Follieri,  “L’or- 
dine  dei  versi  in  alcuni  epigrammi  bizantini,”  Bymntion  34 
(1964)  447—64.  Zacos,  Seals  2,  no.795.  -A.K.,  A.C. 

BASIL  THE  YOUNGER,  saint;  died  in  Constan- 
tinople  26  Mar.  944  (less  probably  952).  His  origins 
and  early  career  are  unknown.  According  to  his 
vita  he  was  brought  by  imperial  officials  from  Asia 
Minor  to  Constantinople,  where  he  was  interro- 
gated  by  Samonas,  flogged,  and  thrown  into  the 
sea,  but  miraculously  saved  by  dolphins.  Angeiide 
( infra )  dates  Basil’s  arrival  ín  Constantinople  in 
896,  but  the  chronology  of  the  vita  is  not  reliabìe. 
Basil  did  not  belong  to  any  monastic  community 
but  tived  in  private  homes  (first  with  a  certain 
john  and  his  wife  Helene,  thereafter  in  the  houses 
of  the  primikerios  Constantine  and  of  the  Gongylas 
brothers),  preaching  morality  and  performing 
miracles. 

Basil’s  vita  was  written  by  his  contemporary,  the 
layman  Gregory,  a  disciple  of  the  eunuch  Epi- 
phanios;  Gregory  was  a  modest  landowner  pos- 
sessing  a  proasteion  near  Rhaidestos.  Although 
Gregory  depicts  some  ordinary  people,  he  focuses 
on  Emp.  Romanos  I,  his  family,  and  courtiers 
such  as  Romanos  Saronites  and  the  patrih'ia  z oste 
Anastasia.  The  hagiographcr  describes  important 
political  events:  the  revolt  of  Constantine  Doukas 
in  913,  the  death  of  Christopher  Lekapenos,  the 
Rus’  attack  of  941,  the  fall  of  Romanos  I.  While 
some  of  these  episodes  took  place  outside,  most 
of  the  action  occurred  indoors  (Mango,  Byzantium 
82).  A  salient  episode  of  the  vita  is  the  vision  of 
the  pious  Theodora  who  served  Basil  for  many 
years:  during  its  journey  to  heaven  Theodora’s 
soul  passed  customs  houses  ( teloneia ),  and  there- 
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after  Theodora  saw  the  celestíal  Jerusalern  and 
observed  the  punishment  of  sinners.  The  vita  has 
an  evident  anti-Semitic  tendency:  according  to 
Basil,  the  Jews  are  doomed  to  eternal  punishment 
despite  their  closeness  to  the  Christian  concept  of 
God  and  their  veneration  of  the  Old  Testament. 

ed.  S.G.  Vilinskij,  Zitie  sv.  Vasilija  Novogo  v  russkoj  litera- 
ture  (Odessa  1911-13).  A.N.  Veselovskij,  “Razyskanija  v 
oblasti  russkogo  duchovnogo  sticha,”  Sbornih  Otdelemja  rus- 
skogojazyka  1  slovesnosti  Imperatorskoj  Ahademii  nauh  46  (1889- 
90)  supp.  3-89;  53  (1891-92)  supp.  3-174- 

jlit.  BHG  264-264L  G.  da  Costa-Louillet,  “Sairus  de 
CP,”  Byzantion  24  (1954)  492-511.  Ch.  Angelide,  Ho  bios 
tou  hosiou  Basileiou  tou  Neou  (Ioannina  1980).  L.  Rydén, 
“The  Life  of  St.  Rasil  the  Younger  and  the  Date  of  the 
Life  of  St.  Andreas  Salos,”  in  Okeanos  568-77.  -A.K. 

BASTARDS.  See  Illegitímate  Children. 


BÂTHMOS  (fíaBpLÔç),  grade  or  degree.  The  word 
was  used  by  late  Roman  writers  to  designate  “rank”; 
thus  John  Lydos  ( On  Magistracies  2.8)  says  that 
the  consul  in  ancient  Rome  held  a  higher  bathmos 
than  the  king.  In  the  Kletorologion  of  Philotheos 
the  term  has  a  technical  meaning  differing  from 
that  of  office  or  title — it  meant  the  position  on 
the  hierarchical  ladder  according  to  which  the 
atrirltnes  seated  the  individual  at  imperial  ban- 
quets.  In  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  the  sacred 
(hîeros)  bathmos  meant  the  degree  conferred  by  a 
sacramental  ordination  as  distinct  from  the  office, 
i.e.,  function  (Darrouzès,  Offihia  1).  -a.k. 

BATHS  (sing.  j3akavEÎoi',  \ovrpóv)  remained  an 
important  element  of  urban  culture  during  the 
late  Roman  period,  functioning  as  centers  of  lei- 
sure  and  social  intercourse.  In  Constantinople  the 
most  famous  were  the  Baths  of  Zeuxtppos.  The 
Notitia  urbis  Constantinopolitanae  indicates  that  gth- 
C.  Constantinople  contained  as  many  as  nine  pub- 
lic  and  153  private  baths  (see  also  Constantino- 
ple,  Monuments  of).  Separate  facilities  were  pro- 
vided  for  men  and  women,  and  the  interiors  were 
sumptuously  decorated  with  marbles  and  statu- 
ary;  they  were  heated  by  hypocausts.  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  (PG  46:449^)  ridiculed  a  miserly  money- 
lender  in  a  Cappadocian  town  who  did  not  go  to 
the  public  bath  because  he  was  reluctant  to  pay 
the  price  of  three  obols.  Even  clergy  and  monks 
used  public  baths,  which  were  occasionally  deco- 


rated  with  subjects  from  Christian  iconography. 
The  church,  however,  regarded  public  baths  as 
centers  of  immorality,  issued  regulations  prohib- 
iting  mixed  bathing,  and  condemned  frequent 
visits  to  the  baths  by  clergy. 

After  the  6th  C.  a  profound  change  occurred: 
most  of  the  huge  public  baths  fell  into  disuse 
either  because  of  the  decline  in  population  or 
simply  because  they  proved  too  costly  to  maintain. 
Some  establishments  were  destroyed,  others 
transformed  into  churches  or  army  barracks.  Some 
public  baths  continued  to  operate  in  major  cities, 
but  the  overall  attitude  of  the  public  toward  baths 
and  bathing  had  gradually  changed.  Attendance 
at  the  baths  was  no  longer  a  normal  part  of 
everyday  life  but  had  become  a  íuxury  or  hygienic 
necessity.  The  new  attitude  toward  bathing,  shaped 
by  teachings  of  the  church,  is  reflected  in  monastic 
typiha;  those  of  the  1 1  th  and  1 2th  C.,  for  example, 
vary  as  to  the  frequency  of  bathing  they  prescribe: 
from  twice  a  month  to  three  times  a  year,  witb 
the  norm  being  once  a  month.  Kekaumenos  tes- 
tified  without  astonishment  that  the  Macedonian 
town  of  Servia  at  the  beginning  of  the  1 1  th  C. 
had  only  one  bath,  located  outside  the  city  walls. 
Michael  Choniates  described  a  provincial  bath  as 
a  smoky  and  drafty  hut  heated  by  an  open  hearth. 
An  extraordinary  exception  to  this  trend  is  the 
sumptuously  decorated  bathhouse  of  Leo  VI,  which 
is  the  subject  of  an  ehphrasis  by  Leo  Choiro- 
sphaktes  (P.  Magdalino,  DOP  42  [1988]  97—1 18). 

Baths  came  to  be  associated  with  healing:  sick 
monks  or  nuns  and  patients  in  monastic  hospitals 
were  permitted  more  frequent  or  even  unlimited 
baths.  This  connotation  entered  Christian  sym- 
bolism  so  that  the  church  building  was  sometimes 
called  a  spiritual  balaneion,  and  God  might  be 
designated  balaneus,  or  bathkeeper  (Germanos  II, 
Homüy  2,  ed.  S.  Lagopates,  225.7—11). 

Relatively  few  baths  of  post-6th-C.  date  have 
been  uncovered  by  archaeologícal  excavations,  tor 
example,  at  Sparta  (Ch.  Bouras,  ArchEph  121  [1982] 
99-112)  and  Trikkala  (A.  Tziaphalias,  ArchDell 
31.2.1  [1976]  1 78-81).  The  evidence  suggests  that 
they  continued  the  Roman  principles  of  planning 
and  construction,  generally  being  divided  into  a 
series  of  vaulted  or  domed  roorns  for  dressing, 
exercise,  and  cold,  warm,  or  hot  bathing.  Monastic 
baths,  which  constitute  a  distinctive  and  important 
category,  continued  to  be  built  throughout  the 
Byz.  era  (Orlandos,  Monast.Arch.  95—108). 
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lit.  C.  Mango,  “Daily  Life  in  Byzantium,”  JÖB  31.1 
(1981)  338—41.  A.  Berger,  Das  Bad  in  der  byiantiruschen  Zeii 
(Munich  1982).  Kazhdan-Constable,  Byiantium  6gf. 

-Ap.K.,  M.J.,  A.H.,  R,B. 

BATOPEDI.  See  Yatopf.di  Monastery. 

BATTLE  STANDARD  AND  FLAG  (ar,/ielov, 
f3áv&ov,  (f>Xá/x /j.ovkov).  Battle  standards  such  as 
the  Roman  eagle  or  dragon  were  used  by  late 
Roman  infantry  units  until  the  6th  C.,  while  cav- 
alry  units  were  identified  hy  the  vexillum,  a  square 
banner  on  a  pole.  The  raising  of  the  standards 
was  the  traditional  signal  to  begin  battle,  and  since 
they  often  served  as  rallying  points,  the  rank  of 
staridard-bearer  ( bandophoros )  was  assigned  to  an 
exceptionaliy  brave  soldier  (Prokopios,  Wars 
4,10.4).  Armies  of  the  gth  and  ìoth  C.  carried 
standards  bearing  relics  or  icons  (McCormick, 
Etemal  Victory  247O,  and  banners  suspended  from 
a  cross  are  also  mentioned  (Vasiliev,  Byz.  Arabes 
2.2:59).  The  labàrum,  the  cross  itself,  and  cross- 
like  standards  were  used  from  Constantine  I  on- 
ward,  esp.  by  Iconoclastic  emperors,  and  later  by 
Nikephoros  II  Phokas  (Leo  Diac.  8.5—7).  Regi- 
mental  standards  were  commonly  used  in  impe- 
rial  ceremonies  and  processions  (Haldon,  Praeto- 
rians  287O  and  the  imperial  units  or  tagmata  kept 
their  ceremonial  standards  ( ptychia ,  skeptra)  both 
in  the  Churches  of  St,  Stephen  of  Daphne,  and 
in  the  Church  of  the  Lord  ( De  cer.  640.16-641.5). 

Battle  flags  ( banda )  in  the  shape  of  a  square  field 
(hephale)  with  trailing  streamers  ( phlammoula ,  from 
Lat.  flammulae,  “small  flames”)  appeared  as  early 
as  the  6th  C.  and  were  used  for  signalling  and 
identification.  The  Strategikon  of  Maurice  ( Strat . 
Maurik.  1 .2,  p.82. 75-80)  notes  that  each  unit  (meros) 
had  a  flag  whose  field  was  of  one  color  with 
variously  colored  streamers  attached  to  identify 
the  division  (moira).  The  Strategikon  warns  that  too 
many  flags  might  be  a  hindrance  and  source  of 
confusion  in  battle  (2.10).  The  units  of  the  bag- 
gage  train  (touldos)  were  also  designated  by  sep- 
arate  flags  (1.9,  p.  102.9-12).  The  ìoth-C.  Prae- 
cepta  militaria  (Praecepta  Milit.  14.27—34)  records 
that  separate  flags  identified  each  50-man  cavalry 
unit  (bandos)  and  ìts  spare  horses  in  battle;  filags 
were  also  used  to  mark  the  places  of  each  unit 
when  preparing  the  camp  (18.30-33).  Battle  flags 
are  often  depicted  in  illustrations  (S.  Dufrenne, 


Bymntion  43  [1973]  51-60),  and  the  Madrid  MS 
of  John  Skylitzes  offers  a  rich  repertoire  of  stan- 
dards  and  flags  without,  however,  assigning  them 
to  specific  nations.  Under  Michael  II  (Grabar- 
Manoussacas,  Skylitzès,  no.6o,  fig.  18),  for  instance, 
both  Byz.  and  Arab  armies  carried  dragon 
streamers.  Wall  paintings  in  Cappadocia  depict 
several  types  of  standard  featuring  the  cross  (D. 
Wood,  Archaeology  12  [1959]  38—46). 

Flags  for  signaling  and  identification  were  also 
important  in  naval  warfare.  A  special  dark-co!ored 
banner  (kamellaukion)  was  hoisted  on  the  flagship 
as  the  signal  to  begin  battle  (Taktika  of  Lf.o  VI 
*9-4 1  )• 

lit.  R.  Grosse,  “Die  Fahnen  in  der  römisch-byzanti- 
nischen  Armee  des  4.-10.  Jahrhunderts,”  BZ  24  (1923/4) 
330—72.  G.T.  Dennis,  “Bvzantíne  Battle  Flajçs,”  ByzF  8 
(1982)51-59.  -E.M.,  A.C. 


BAWÍT,  village  in  Upper  Egypt,  site  of  thé  mon- 
astery  of  Apa  Apollo,  probably  founded  in  the 
iate  4th  C.  The  two  churches  (north  and  south) 
are  both  of  basilican  plan  and  are  richly  outfitted 
with  columns,  pilasters,  and  various  carved  friezes, 
most  being  spolia  of  the  ^th— 6th  C.  There  are 
several  monastic  complexes;  some  contain  small 
chapels,  as  well  as  large  transverse  halls,  probably 
prayer-halls,  which  are  furnished  wîth  painted 
nìches.  The  niche  in  hall  no.6  of  the  northernmost 
complex  represents  the  Virgin  Mary  flanked  by 
Apostles.  Some  complexes  have  kitchens.  The  large 
complex  (I-XV)  southwest  of  the  two  churches 
probably  housed  the  monks.  There  are  also  sev- 
eral  tombs  nearby. 

Bawît’s  history  resembles  that  of  the  monastery 
of  Apa  Jeremias  at  Saqqära.  The  two  churches 
of  Bawît  evolved  from  structures  which  were  not 
originally  ecclesiastical  in  purpose.  The  surviving 
wall  paintings,  though  simple  and  provincial  in 
character,  use  Byz.  themes  of  decoration  (e.g., 
Majestas  Domini,  Virgin  “Galaktotrophousa”  [see 
V irgin  Mary:  Types  of  the  Virgin  Mary]).  The 
monastic  community  continued  to  flourish  in  the 
gth  C.,  as  seen  from  papyri. 

lit.  j.  Clédat,  Le  monaslère  et  la  nécropole  de  Baouît  (Cairo 
1904).  E.  Chassinal,  Fouilles  à  Baouît  (Cairo  191  1).  J.  Mas- 
pero,  Fouilles  exécutêes  à  Baouît,  2  vols.  (Cairo  1931—43).  H.- 
C.  Severin,  “Gli  scavi  eseguiti  ad  Ahnas,  Bahnasa,  Bawil  e 
Saqqara,”  CorsiRau  28  ( 1981 )  309-14.  Timm,  Ägypten  2:643- 
53.  H.  Torp,  “Le  monastère  copte  de  Baouît,”  Acta  Norv  9 
(1981)  1-8.  -P.G. 
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BAYEZID  I  (IIöẅiÇíttjç  and  similar  forms),  Ot- 
tonian  sultan  (1389-1402);  born  1354,  died  Ak- 
jehir  8  Mar,  1403.  The  successor  of  Murad  I,  he 
was  the  first  of  the  sultans  to  attempt  the  conquest 
of  Constantinople.  From  1389  to  1394  Bayezid 
maintained  his  authority  over  the  Palaiologoi 
through  established  tributary  alliances  and  by  ma- 
nipulating  their  dynastic  struggles  to  his  advan- 
tage.  As  of  1389,  his  key  Palaiologan  vassals  were 
John  V  and  Manuel  II  in  Constantinople,  Thf.o- 
oore  I  in  Mistra,  and  John  VII  in  Selymbria.  It 
is  unlikely  that  Manuel  and  John  VII  participated 
in  his  first  Anatolian  campaign,  which  included 
the  conquest  of  Philadelphia  (1389-90).  Early 
in  1390,  however,  Bayezid  probably  sanctioned 
John  VII’s  plans  for  a  coup  in  Constantinople.  By 
March  1390  John  was  besieging  the  city  with 
Turkish  troops.  Although  John  VII  seized  Con- 
stantinople  (13—14  Apr.),  afterw'ard  he  made  no 
major  concessions  to  Bayezid,  who  was  then  cam- 
paigning  in  Raraman.  Following  Manuel’s  recov- 
ery  of  Constantinople  for  John  V  and  himself  (17 
Sept.  1390),  John  VII  took  refuge  with  Bayezid, 
then  returned  to  Selymbria  and  remained  the 
sultan’s  loya!  vassal  until  1399.  Likewise,  John  V 
dispatched  Manuel  to  Bursa  (see  Prousa)  to  re- 
affirm  their  tributary  alliance  with  Bayezid,  at 
which  time  Bayezid  pressured  John  V  to  disman- 
tle  recently  built  fortifications  outside  the  Golden 
Gate  in  Constantinople,  When  John  V  died  (16 
Feb,  1391)  Manuel  returned  to  Constantinople 
and  established  his  rule — doubtless  with  Bayezid’s 
consent.  Bayezid  then  summoned  Manuel  and 
John  VrII  to  join  his  campaign  against  Süleyman 
Pasha  of  Rastamonu  (see  Kastamon)  and  Kadi 
Ahmed  Bürhaneddin  of  Sivas  (June— Dec.  1391). 
In  spring  1392,  Bayezid  appointed  Manuel  to 
prepare  a  naval  expedition  to  Sinope,  but  then 
aborted  the  enterprise. 

Bayezid’s  rapport  with  Manuel  and  Theodore 
deteriorated  in  1393.  Manuel’s  efforts  to  achieve 
reconcilîation  with  John  VII  were  betrayed  by  the 
latter  himself  to  Bayezid,  and  Theodore’s  seizure 
of  Monemvasia  from  Paul  Mamonas  (another  of 
Bayezid’s  dependents)  also  angered  the  sultan. 
Late  in  1393  or  early  in  1394  Bayezid  summoned 
Manuel,  Theodore,  John  VII,  and  other  vassals 
to  his  court  at  Serres.  Amid  acrimonious  confron- 
tations,  Bayezid  allegedly  resolved  at  one  point  to 
execute  Manuel  and  additionally  pressured  Theo- 
dore  to  surrender  control  of  Monemvasia  and 


Argos.  Shortly  thereafter  both  Manuel  and  Theo- 
dore  renounced  their  pacts  with  Bayezid,  and  he 
assaulted  them  as  rebels.  By  summer  1394  Baye- 
zid  had  begun  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  which 
lasted  eight  years.  Meanwhile,  devastating  raìds 
were  launched  into  the  Morea  in  late  1394  or 
1395,  and  again  in  1397.  In  1399  John  VII  was 
reconciled  with  Manuel  and  governed  Constanti- 
nople  during  Manuel’s  journey  to  the  West,  By 
1401  the  morale  of  the  citizens  was  low,  and  John 
VII  was  negotiating  with  Bayezid  for  surrender. 
The  city  was  saved,  however,  when  Timur  de- 
feated  and  captured  Bayezid  at  Ankara  (see  An- 
kara,  Battlf.  of)  on  28  July  1402.  Eight  months 
later,  Bayezid  purportedly  committed  suicide,  still 
a  captive  of  Timur. 

Many  Byz.  perceived  Bayezid  archetypically  as 
a  neo-Pharaoh  or  Sennacheríb,  whose  blaspthe- 
mous  attack  on  the  people  of  God  and  their  holy 
city  inevitably  evoked  God’s  saving  wrath.  In  this 
vein,  Bayezid’s  epithet  yildinm  (“lightning  bolt”) 
was  usually  interpreted  as  an  allusion  to  all- 
consuming  violence  and  destruccion,  and  not 
merely  alacrity  or  impetuous  daring, 

lit.  Barker,  Manuel  Ií  67-218.  H.  Ìnalcik,  EI2  1:1117- 
19.  Schreiner,  Kleinchroniken  2:339-70.  E.  Zachariadou, 
“Manuel  lí  Palaeologos  on  the  Strife  Between  Báyerid  I 
and  Kâdl  Burhän  al-Dîn  Ahmad,”  BSOAS  43  (1980)  471- 
81.  ’  -S.W.R. 

BEACON  (^o'í'óç).  In  the  gth  C.,  Byz.  created  a 
series  of  beacons  across  Asia  Minor  to  give  ad- 
vance  w'arning  of  Arab  attack.  Signals  were  flashed 
from  Loulon  north  of  the  Cilician  Gates,  where 
the  Arabs  would  be  first  observed,  to  Argos  on 
the  Hasan  Dag  in  Cappadocia,  and  thence  by  a 
series  of  unidentified  stadons  to  Mokilos  above 
Pylai,  then  to  Mt.  Auxentios  and  the  imperial 
palace,  a  distance  of  about  450  miles.  The  systein 
was  reportedly  created  by  Leo  the  Mathemati- 
cian,  who  devised  a  code  for  the  mterpretation 
of  signals,  and  had  two  idendcal  water  clocks  (see 
Horologion)  made  for  the  terminal  stadons.  Hís 
work  took  account  of  the  difference  ín  longitude 
and  of  the  time  the  signal  needed  for  transmis- 
sion.  Modern  experiments  suggest  that  one  hour 
would  suffice  for  the  entire  distance.  The  beacons 
consisted  of  huge  bonfires  on  platforms  or  towers 
within  fortificadons  on  isolated  hills;  two  have 
been  identified  at  Loulon  and  Argos  ( TIB  2:135— 
37,  223).  In  the  open  country  of  central  Anatolia, 
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where  the  air  is  clear,  stations  were  more  than  60 
rniles  apart,  wíhile  in  the  broken  country  of  the 
northw'est  the  average  separation  was  about  35 
miles.  The  system  was  curtailed  or  modifìed  by 
Michael  II í,  whose  victories  reduced  the  necessity 
for  it.  Smaller  chains  of  beacons  served  to  notify 
places  off  the  main  line  and  along  the  frontier; 
others  were  in  use  in  ìgth-C.  Greece.  Rernains  of 
a  beacon  station  near  Rotyaion  (C.  Foss,  Suruey 
of  Medìeual  Castles  of  Anatolia  I:  Külahya  [Oxford 
1985]  86-94)  indicate  that  the  system  was  revived 
by  Manuel  I. 

lit.  P.  Pattenden,  “The  Byzantine  Early  Warning  Sys- 
tem,”  Byzanlion  53  (1983)  258-99.  -C.F. 

1EARD  (yèvsiov).  In  late  antiquity  the  norm  for 
men  was  to  be  clean-shaven,  and  imperial  por- 
traits  of  the  ^th— 6th  C.  present  predominantly 
beardless  rulers;  after  that  date  bearded  images 
on  coins  came  to  symbolize  imperial  power  or 
imperial  seniority,  although  some  exceptions  can 
be  found,  such  as  Constantine  V.  On  coins,  a 
beard  and  moustache  are  often  not  portrait  ele- 
ments  but  conventions  to  distinguish  a  senior  from 
a  junior  emperor.  Later  images  of  Constantine  I, 
who  was  historically  clean-shaven,  show  him  with 
a  beard,  the  shape  of  which  was  often  changed  to 
conform  to  the  type  worn  by  the  current  emperor. 
The  huge  beard  of  Constans  II,  added  as  an 
afterthought  to  the  dies  of  his  coins,  gave  rise  to 
his  nickname,  Pogonatos  (P.  Grierson,iVC  70  [1962] 
1590- 

The  defense  of  beards  originated  not  only  within 
Christian  circles,  but  also  among  pagan  “philoso- 
phers”  who  saw,  as  Julian  did,  in  the  shaggy 
beard  a  symbolic  rejection  of  effeminacy  and  a 
return  to  the  classícal  fashion;  Julian’s  satiric  trea- 
tise  Misopogon  is  addressed  to  those  who  criticized 
his  beard.  Beards  served  in  the  Byz.  view  as  an 
indication  of  manliness,  contrasted  with  beardless 
eunuchs;  the  deprivation  of  one’s  beard  was  con- 
sidered  a  severe  punishment.  Monks  were  nor- 
rnally  bearded. 

After  the  schism  of  1054  the  beard  became  a 
symbol  of  national  pride  that  differentiated  Byz. 
frorn  clean-shaven  Latins.  The  cult  of  the  beard 
was  ridiculed,  however,  by  satirists  such  as  Theo- 
dore  Prodromos  (Boissonade,  AnecGr  4:430—35). 
On  the  other  hand,  many  i2th-C.  authors  (esp. 
Zonaras)  relate  that  youths  preferred  to  shave 


off  their  beard,  evidently  following  the  Latin  style; 
the  same  fashion  was  mentioned  by  a  ujth-C. 
historian  (Greg.  1:396.17).  Social  prejudices  against 
the  beardless  are  reflected,  to  some  extent,  în 
proverbs  and  satiric  texts,  such  as  Spanos.  Touch- 
ing  the  beard  was  an  important  element  of  body 
languace. 

lit.  Pli.  Kouk.ouIes,  “Perì  kommoseos  ton  Byzantinon,” 
EEBS  7  (1930)  3-37.  L.  Bréhier,  La  cmilisation  bymntine 
(Paris  1950)  47E  H.  Leclercq,  DACL  2:478-86. 

-Ap.K.,  A.C. 

BEASTS  OF  BURDEN  (sing.  Ú7ro£t 'ryu>v).  To 
transport  loads,  the  Byz.  used  animals,  since  in 
mountainous  areas  the  cart  could  not  always  be 
employed.  Horses  were  rarely  used  for  transport 
or  cartage;  the  main  pack  animals  were  asses 
(onika)  and  mules  (hemionoi).  Cattle  and  esp.  don- 
keys  are  depicted  as  beasts  of  burden  in  illustra- 
tions  of  Old  Testament  narratives  (Uspenskij, 
Seral’sfúj  kodeks,  nos.  260,  302),  while,  as  ìn  illus- 
trations  of  Barlaam  and  Ioasaph,  the  ass  re- 
mained  the  primary  form  of  humble  transporta- 
tion.  Camels  and  their  drivers,  hamelarioi,  are 
usuaily  mentioned  in  connection  with  Syria  or 
Egypt;  John  VI  Kantakouzenos,  however,  kept  a 
number  of  camels  in  Thrace. 

It  is  difficuit  to  calculate  the  weight  of  a  load; 
in  the  vita  of  Philaretos  the  Merciful  (ed.  A. 
Vasiiiev,  IRAIK  5  [1900]  72.4)  a  hypozygion  carried 
6  modioi  of  grain.  The  load  was  sometimes  put  (or 
poured)  into  ceramic  vessels  attached  on  both 
sides  of  an  animal.  The  rural  population,  unless 
exempt  from  this  fiscal  burden,  was  required  to 
proY'ide  so-called  parangaria — the  duty  of  supply- 
ing  military  contingents  or  imperial  officials  with 
pack  animals. 

lit.  A.  Leone,  Gli  animali  da  trasporlo  nell'Egitto  greco, 
romano  e  bimntino  (Rome-Barcelona  1988). 

-J.W.N.,  A.K„  A.C. 

BEAUTY  (róWoç).  Physical  beauty  was  not  per- 
ceived  by  Christian  apologists  as  a  virtue — our 
bodies,  according  to  Augustine,  are  defective,  and 
will  be  improved  by  the  Creator  after  our  resur- 
rection  (V.  Byckov  in  Eikon  und  Logos  [Halle  1981] 
23f);  Christ,  in  his  Incarnation,  assumed  not  a 
handsome  body,  but  a  plain  and  undistinguished 
one.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  spiritual  beauty, 
which  might  be  accentuated  by  external  ugliness, 
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esp.  if  the  body  was  distorted  and  mutiiated  dur- 
jng  a  martyrdom  or  in  ascetic  exerdses.  Pseudo- 
Dionysios  the  Areopagitf.  developed  a  hier- 
archy  of  beauty:  the  absolute  beauty  of  God — an 
efficient  and  final  cause,  radiating  into  the  world 
and  attracting  everything  to  itself;  the  beauty  of 
heavenly  beîngs;  and  the  visible  beauty  of  corpo- 
real  objects  and  beings.  This  visible  beauty  was 
understood  as  moral  goodness  rather  than  exter- 
nal  handsorneness. 

Beauty  was  also  an  aesthetic  category.  The 
beauty  of  nature  and  that  of  the  Holy  Writ,  having 
been  created  by  God,  stood  on  a  higher  level  of 
aesthetic  values  than  the  work  of  painters  and 
writers  (Gregory  of  Nyssa,  PG  44:11978).  Al- 
though  in  theory  beauty  was  linked  to  simplicity, 
Byz.  ideologists  discarded  the  early  apologists’ 
contempt  for  sumptuous  ornamentation  of  the 
body  and  of  buildings;  external  “beauty”  came  to 
occupy  a  significant  place  in  both  court  ceremo- 
nial  and  liturgy.  Ekphraseis  praised  the  visible  beauty 
of  churches,  icons,  palaces,  gardens,  etc,;  female 
beauty  was  described  in  romances  and  verses,  and 
noted  in  funeral  orations;  and  preambles  to  his- 
torical  works  named  beauty  of  speech  as  one  of 
the  highest  qualities. 

lìt.  V.  Byckov,  Vimnlijskaja  estelika  (Moscow  1977)  65- 
107.  C.C.  Putnam,  Beauty  in  the  Pseudo-Denu  (Washington, 
D.C.,  1960).  '  -A.K. 


BEBAIAS  ELPIDOS  NUNNERY,  located  in 
Constantinople,  dedicated  to  the  Theotokos  Be- 
baias  Elpidos  (“of  sure  hope”),  It  was  founded  in 
the  1320S  or  1330S  by  Theodora  Synadene,  niece 
of  Michael  VIII  and  wife  of  the  megas  stratope- 
darches  John  Romnenos  Doukas  Synadenos.  W’hen 
widowed,  Theodora  Synadene  retired  to  her  new 
foundation,  taking  the  monastic  name  of  Theo- 
doule;  her  daughter  Euphrosyne,  the  “second 
founder”  of  the  convent,  accompanied  her.  The 
monastery  is  known  only  from  its  lengthy  rule, 
written  by  Theodora  between  1327  and  1342  and 
preserved  in  a  deluxe  parchment  MS  (Oxford, 
Lincoln  C'ollege  gr.  35),  known  as  the  “Lincoln 
College  Typikon.”  It  includes  ten  pages  of  double 
portraits,  showing  the  founder’s  family  as  married 
couples  in  court  and/or  monastic  costume.  The 
sequence  closes  with  images  of  the  Mother  of  God, 
inscrìbed  "he  bebaia  elpis,"  in  the  pose  of  the  Vir- 
gin  Hodegetria,  gesturing  toward  Theodora  and 


Bebaias  Elpidos  Nunnf.ry.  Portraits  of  the  founders 
of  the  nunnery  Theodora  (Theodoule)  and  her  daugh- 
ter  Euphrosyne.  Miniature  in  the  manuscript  of  the  ty- 
pihon  of  the  nunnery  (Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  gr.  35 
fol.llr).  Bodleían  Library,  Oxford. 

Euphrosyne  on  the  facing  recto.  The  final  min- 
iature  (fol.i^r)  depicts  nuns  and  novices  gathered 
about  their  superior. 

The  convent,  in  the  Heptaskalon  region,  first 
housed  30  nuns,  then  50.  It  followed  the  typikon 
uf  St.  SaBas  w'illi  icgaid  to  liluigy  aiid  dictaiy 
regulations.  The  convent  possessed  considerable 
property  in  Constantinople,  its  environs,  and 
Thrace.  It  also  received  valuable  donations  of 
money  and  liturgical  objects  from  relatives  and 
descendants  of  Theodora  who  wìshed  to  assure 
their  posthumous  conunemoration  at  the  convent, 

source.  H.  Dclehaye,  Deux  typica  byzantins  de  Vépoque  des 
Paléologues  (Brussels  1921)  10— 14,  18—105,  MI— 78- 

lit.  A.  Cutler,  P.  Magdalino,  “Some  Precisions  on  the 
Lincoln  Coiiege  Typikon,”  CahArch  27  (1978)  179— 98.  Jamn, 
Églises  CP  158—60.  —  A.M.T.,  A.C. 
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BEDE,  called  “the  Venerable,”  English  Benedic- 
tine  monk,  polymath,  historian,  and  theologian; 
born  near  Wearmouth  (Northumberland)  ca.672/ 
3,  died  Jarrow  (Durham)  25/6  May  735.  The  Latin 
church  fathers  were  major  sources  for  him,  but 
Bede  also  knew  some  Greek  and  possibly  some 
Hebrew.  His  works  on  spelling,  metrics,  and  com- 
putus,  for  instance,  contain  a  little  Greek  (M.C. 
Rodden  in  Sources  of  Anglo-Saxon  Culture,  ed.  P.E. 
Szarmach,  V.D.  Oggins  [Kalainazoo,  Mich.,  1986] 
55,  62,  n.  16).  W.F.  Bolton  considered  Bede’s  use 
of  Greek  “passive,”  based  on  earlier  writers  such 
as  jerome  and  Isidore  of  Seville  and  on  interlinear 
Greek-Latin  texts,  but  K.M.  Lynch  (Traditio  39 
[1983]  432-39)  argues  that,  by  the  late  720S  when 
Bede  wrote  his  second  commentary  on  Acts,  he 
read  biblical  Greek.  L.T.  Martin  ( American  Bene- 
dictine  Review  35  [1984]  211  —  16)  and  A.C.  Dioni- 
sotti  ( Revue  Bénédictine  92  [1982]  123—29)  show 
that  in  this  work  and  in  On  Spelling ,  respectively, 
Bede  systematically  compares  variants,  both  Greek 
and  Latin. 

Where  his  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  English  Peo- 
ple  touches  on  events  at  Constantinople,  he  seems 
generally  to  draw  on  preserved  sources  (e.g.,  bk.  1 , 
ch.  13  on  a  5! h-C famine,  plague,  and  earthquake; 
bfc.g,  ch.15  on  the  pilgrim  Arculf’s  trip  to  the 
Levant  and  Constantinople;  see  Adomnan),  but 
he  supplies  independent  testimony  on  Theodore 
of  Tarsus,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  sup- 
ported  the  Lateran  Council  of  649  and  giorified 
“the  Holy  Spirit  ineffably  proceeding  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son”  (bk-4,  ch.17).  Bede’s  Anglo- 
Saxon  connections  with  Rome  presumably  explain 
his  revision  of  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Passion 
of  St.  Anastasius  (cf.  C.  Y’ircillo  Franklin  and  P. 
Meyvaert,  AB  100  [1982]  373-400)  as  well  as  the 
independent  testimony  on  contemporary  events 
in  Constantinople  supplied  in  the  chronicle  ap- 
pended  to  his  De  temporum  ratione,  such  as  Justin- 
ían  II’s  career  (chs,  567  and  577-78,  pp.  529  and 
531),  Philippikos’s  destruction  of  conciliar  images 
(ch.  581,  p.523),  and  the  Arab  siege  of  Constan- 
tinople  and  attack  on  the  Bulgars  in  717-18  (ch. 
592,  PP-  5340- 

ed.  Ecclesiastical  History,  ed.  B.  Co!grave,  R,  Mynors  (Ox- 
ford  1969).  See  list  in  Brown  (ìnfra).  De  temporum  ratione, 
ed.  T.  Mommsen,  C.  Jones,  in  CCL  1236  (1977)  463—544. 

lit.  Bede:  Hzs  Life,  Times,  and  Writings2,  ed.  A.H. 
Thompson  (Oxford  1969).  G.H,  Brown,  Bede  the  Venerable 
(Boston  1987).  -C.Ë.T.,  M.McC. 


BEDS  (sing.  icpafifiáTiou)  were  used,  at  least  until 
the  ìoth  C.,  not  only  as  a  place  for  sleeping,  but 
also  for  reclining  during  banquets,  even  though 
the  custom  of  sitting  at  tables  to  dine  became 
more  and  more  usual  (Koukoules,  Bios  5 : 1  Ö7f ). 
l  he  bed  was  normally  made  of  wooden  planks, 
whereas  the  rich  bedecked  their  hlinai  (bedsteads) 
with  silver  (e.g.,  John  Chrysostom,  PG  55:516.34— 
35)  or  ivory  (Symeon  Metaphrastes,  PG  1 15:909^). 
The  frame  was  provided  with  ropes  or  chains  that 
supported  the  stromne,  or  mattress.  The  frame 
was  placed  on  two  trestles  or  on  four  iegs,  which 
were  sometimes  decorated.  Beds  of  this  kind  are 
often  depicted  in  miniatures.  The  stromnai  were 
filled  with  rushes,  straw,  or  wool;  in  rich  houses 
they  were  covered  with  carpets,  animal  skins,  or 
silk  cloths  of  gay  colors  (M.  Gedeon,  BZ  5  [1896] 
115.1  -3).  Pillows  were  used  at  one  end  of  the  bed 
to  elevate  the  head  (Psellos,  Scripta  min.  2:206!  ). 
Folding  beds  were  also  employed  (MM  6:243.4). 
Warriors  and  ascetics  prided  themselvès  on  re- 
jecting  the  comfort  of  beds:  Manuel  I  reportedly 
slept  on  brushwood  during  his  campaígns,  and 
Nikephoros  II  Phokas  slept  on  the  floor  even  in 
the  palace.  St.  Andrew  the  Fool  reportedly  pre- 
ferred  to  spend  the  night  on  a  dunghiü  (PG 
1 1 1:705^6).  Eustathios  of  Thessaloníke  ridículed 
the  ascetics’  habit  of  spending  their  nights  on  the 
ground. 

lit.  Koukoules,  Bios  2.2:67-77.  -Ap.K„  A.K. 


BEEREEPING.  See  Apiculture. 


BEER.  See  Beyerages. 


BEG  (mod.  Turk.  bey),  a  Turkish  title  of  unknown 
origin  appearing  on  the  oldest  monument  of  the 
Turkish  language,  the  8th-C.  Orkhon  inscrip- 
tions,  meaning  “nobility”  and  opposed  to  bodun, 
i.e.,  “the  mass  of  the  people”;  later  it  acquired  the 
meaning  “iord”  and  was  widely  used  in  the  Islamic 
world  as  the  equiva!ent  of  the  Arabic  titîe  camîr 
(see  Emir).  The  Karakhanids  and  the  founders  of 
the  Seljur  dynasty  used  it.  The  i4th-C.  Turkish 
emirates  or  beyliks  were  ruled  by  a  senior  lord 
known  as  the  ulu  (big)  beg,  whose  territory  was 
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divided  into  provinces  governed  by  members  of 
his  family,  simple  begs.  The  title  was  also  used  in 
the  Ottoman  Empire  and  was  introduced  into 
Greek  as  a  loanword  (iráiuç,  'rréy,  etc.). 

lit.  L.  Bazin,  £/2  1:1159.  Moravcsik,  Bymntinolurcica 
2:25of.  E.A.  Zacharìadou,  “Observations  on  Some  Turcica 
of  Pachymeres,”  REB  36  {1978)  261-67.  -E.A.Z. 


BEGGAR  (èTraÍTT}<;).  Assistance  to  beggars  was 
consistent  with  Byz.  philanthropy  toward  the 
unfortunate.  The  texts  rarely  distinguish  “profes- 
sional”  beggars  from  the  poor,  who  are  described 
as  ptochoi,  penetes,  artemones,  or  aporoi,  Scenes 
of  begging  are,  however,  abundant  in  the  sources: 
thus,  a  i4th-C.  historian  (Greg.  3:225.14-16)  de- 
scribes  indigents  in  the  streets  who  were  stretch- 
mg  out  their  hands  to  the  crowd,  pleading  for  a 
small  coin  to  buy  some  bread;  Ptochoprodromos 
tells  of  a  rich  woman  who  fed  her  husband  less 
well  than  the  beggars  who  came  to  her  house. 
Palladios  in  the  Lausiac  History  (164.7—10)  writes 
of  indigent  people  who  lived  in  the  stoa  of  a 
church  and  were  in  constant  search  of  food;  a 
woman  even  gave  birth  to  a  child  in  this  stoa.  The 
beggars  were  either  naked  or  wore  specific  clothes, 
the  beggar’s  cloak,  himatia  epailika  (PG  65:2286). 
Anna  Romnene  (An.Romn.,  bk.12.3j  3:63.19-20) 
relates  that  her  mother  Irene  distributed  money 
among  epaitai,  who  were  either  naked  or  sisyropho - 
roi,  clad  in  goathair  cloaks.  Some  beggars  are 
described  as  insolent:  when  one  of  them  was  given 
a  loaf  of  bread,  he  demanded  a  cloak  instead 
(Moschos,  PG  87:286oA).  The  Homeric  Iros  ( Od - 
yssey,  bk.  1 8)  was  for  the  Byz.  an  archetypal  image 
of  the  insolent  beggar.  The  vita  of  Andrew  the 
Fool  (PG  1 1 1 :7o8C)  speaks  of  the  “poor  robbers” 
who  stole  Andrew’s  cloak;  the  hagiographer  com- 
ments  that  citizens  called  them  “children  of  the 
archiereus,”  a  term  probably  indicating  an  institu- 
t.ionalized  organization  of  Constantinopolitan 
beggars.  It  is  not  clear  whether  “the  poor  breth- 
ren  in  C'hrist”  who  were  fed  at  the  ptochotro- 
pheion  of  Attaleiates  (Typikon,  ed.  Gautier, 
47.493-501)  and  the  poor  people  who  were  an- 
rrnally  chosen  to  have  their  feet  washed  by  the 
emperor  (Treitinger,  Kaiseridee  i26f)  were  genu- 
ine  beggars  or  poor  people  able  to  sustain  them- 
selves.  The  government  tried  to  restrict  the  num- 
ber  of  beggars  in  Constantinople  by  prescribing 


that  the  quaestor  employ  able-bodied  beggars  or 
expel  them  from  the  city. 

lit.  Constantelos,  Philanlhropy  5,  2Ôf,  1 19,  130,  260. 

-A.K. 

BEHAVIOR.  The  Byz.  developed  several  images 
of  ideal  behavior.  One  of  them  was  the  eremitic 
ideal,  with  its  tendency  to  mortifìcation  of  the 
flesh  in  forms  such  as  fiight  to  the  desert  or 
wilderness,  stylite  lífe  on  a  pillar,  seclusion,  and 
fasting.  This  ideal  was  contrasted  with  the  com- 
munal  life  of  the  roinobion:  both  were  based  on 
the  principle  of  tapeinotes,  “hurnility”  (see  Mod- 
esty,  Topos  of),  but  the  cenobitic  ideal  placed 
more  emphasis  on  discipline  and  activity  than  on 
individual  abnegation.  Attitudes  toward  philan- 
thropy  also  varied;  usually  treated  as  a  virtue,  it 
was  questioned  by  people  such  as  Symeon  the 
Theologian.  Another  criticism  of  asceticism  (esp. 
in  the  i2th  C.)  came  from  clerical  and  lay  ìntel- 
lectuals  (such  as  Eustathios  of  Thessaloníke)  who 
contrasted  hermits  with  vírtuous  married  people 
living  in  the  world. 

The  secular  ideal  of  behavior  was  construed  in 
several  forms:  irädividualistic  behavior  concen- 
trated  on  the  interests  of  the  nuclear  family,  em- 
phasizing  obedience  to  the  law  and  fealty  to  the 
ruling  emperor  (Kekaumenos);  behavior  based  on 
tolerance  and  oironomia,  wáth  developed  bonds 
of  friendship  and  values  such  as  education  and 
moderate  enjoyment  of  life  (Psellos);  the  knightly 
ideal,  with  stress  on  military  prowess  and  personal 
fealty  (Eustathios  of  Thessalonìke).  The  ideaS  of 
women’s  behavior  slowly  shifted  from  that  of  ex- 
treme  piety  (the  prostitute  transformed  into  an 
ascetic,  a  woman  in  male  disguise  eagerly  search- 
ing  for  salvation)  to  the  model  housewife;  in  the 
i2th  C.  a  new  image  appeared — the  woman  ac- 
tively  involved  in  political  affairs,  a  patron  of  art, 
a  faithful  mistress 

Byz.  ideals  of  behavior  were  developcd  partíc- 
ularly  in  hagiography  and  in  special  moralistic 
treatises,  such  as  those  by  Kekaumenos  or  Spa- 
neas,  in  Mirrors  of  Princfs,  and  in  rhetorical 
writings  (panegyrics,  monodies,  etc.).  (See  also 
Ethics;  Body  Language.) 

lit.  Kazhdan,  Social’nyj  sostav  241-43.  Patìagean,  Struc- 
lure,  pt.XI  (1976),  597-623.  W.  Hörandner,  “Customs  and 
Beliefs  as  Reflected  in  Occasional  Poetry,”  ByzF  12  (1987) 
235-47.  -A.K. 
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BEIRUT.  See  Berytus. 

BÉLA  III  (Alexios  to  the  Byz.),  king  of  Hungary 
(from  1172);  born  ca.1148,  died  23  Apr.  1196. 
Second  son  of  Géza  II  (ruled  1141—61/2),  by 
agrecrnent  with  his  brother  István  III  Béla  went 
to  Constantinople  ca.i  163  to  be  betrothed  to  Ma- 
ria  Romnene,  beiress  apparent  of  Manuel  I;  Béla 
may  have  been  named  desfotes  (but  see  L.  Stier- 
non,  REB  21  [1963J  292).  Manuel  envisaged  an 
eventual  union  of  Hungary  and  Byz.  In  1166  Béla 
helped  ftght  Hungary  to  regain  Croatia  and  Dal- 
matia,  his  promised  inheritance.  After  the  birth 
of  Alexios  II,  the  engagement  to  Maria  was  ter- 
minated;  Béla  (now  caesar)  wedded  Anne  of 
Châtillon,  half-sister  of  Manuel’s  empress.  Upon 
the  death  of  István  III,  Béla  occupied  Hungary 
with  Byz.  assistance.  In  1181,  he  seized  Croatia 
and  Dalmatia;  ca.i  182—84  ^e  took  the  Morava 
valley  and  NiS  (Naissus).  Following  Anne’s  death 
(1184),  he  sought  the  hand  of  ManueFs  relative 
Theodora,  which  would  have  given  him  a  claim 
to  the  throne.  When  this  marriage  was  denied, 
Béla’s  daughter  Margaret  married  Isaac  II  An- 
gelos.  In  1 192  he  and  Isaac  met  at  Belgrade,  but 
only  in  1195  were  they  able  to  agree  on  joint 
action  against  Bulgaria.  lsaac’s  overthrow  frus- 
trated  their  cooperation. 

Lrr.  Moravcsik,  Sttidia  Byz.  305-13.  Idem,  Byzantium  and 
the  Magyars  (Amsterdam  1970)  82-84,  89—95.  Brand,  By- 
zantium  ygí,  88-96.  F.  Makk,  “Relations  hungaro-byz- 
antines  à  I’époque  de  Bé!a  IJI ActaHistHung  31  (1985)  3— 
32.  -C.M.B. 

BELGRADE.  See  Singidunum. 


BELISARIOS  (BnÀicráptoç),  general;  born  Ger- 
mania  on  borders  of  Thrace  and  Illyricum  ca.505, 
died  Constantinople  March  565.  Belisarios  be- 
came  guard  offìcer  of  Justinian  I  (who  was  then 
magister  mihtum ),  doux  of  Mesopotamia  (526),  and 
then  magister  militum  of  the  East  (529).  He  de- 
feated  the  Persians  near  Dara  in  530,  but  Justinian 
recalled  hirn  because  these  operations  ultimately 
failed.  In  532  Belisarios  suppressed  the  Nika  Re- 
volt.  Belisarios  commanded  the  successful  ex- 
peditionary  force  that  reconquered  Africa  in  late 
533,  decisively  defeated  the  Vandals,  destroyed 
their  kingdom  in  533-34,  and  celebrated  a  triumph 


at  Constantinople  in  534.  He  occupied  Sicily,  then 
entered  Rome  on  9/10  Dec.  536.  His  victories 
were  represented  in  mosaic  on  the  Chalke  Gate. 
Belisarios  was  recalled  to  Constantinople  because 
of  Justinian’s  mistrust  and  fear  of  Persia.  The 
emperor  again  sent  Belisarios  to  Italy  in  544,  but 
recalled  him  in  548.  Despite  internal  dissension 
and  inadequate  resources,  he  skillfully  directed 
the  reconquest  of  much  of  Italy  froiri  the  Ostro- 
goths.  In  559-60  he  led  an  emergency  defense 
against  Cotrigur  Huns  who  threatened  Thrace 
and  Constantinople.  Justinian  removed  him  as 
comes  domesticorum  in  562  but  restored  him  to  favor 
on  19  July  563.  Belisarios  was  greatly  iníluenced 
by  his  wife,  Antonina,  but  was  apparently  indif- 
ferent  to  politics.  He  possessed  many  (possibly 
7,000)  buccellarii  (private  guardsmen).  Master  of 
strategy,  operations,  and  tactics,  with  a  swift  and 
instinctive  grasp  of  the  potentíal  in  a  situation, 
Belisarios  was  probably  the  best  Byz.  general.  Pro- 
kopios  of  Caesarea,  Belisarios’s  ass'essor,  de- 
scribed  many  of  Belisarios’s  campaigns  and  con- 
tributed  to  his  high  reputation. 

lit.  C.iincron,  Procopms  51-55,  156—64,  171—76.  Stein, 
Hisloire  2:284-93,  312-24,  346-55.  Thompson,  Romans  £s? 
Barbarians  77-109.  — W.E.R.,  A.C. 


BELISARIOS,  ROMANCE  OF,  an  anonymous 
Verse  text  composed  probably  in  the  late  iqth  C. 
(cf.  Romance).  The  fate  of  the  hero,  blinded  and 
reduced  to  begging  at  the  central  crossroads  of 
Constantinople,  exemplifies  the  workings  of  Envy. 
He  has  little  connection  with  the  historica!  Beli- 
sarios,  Justinian  l’s  general,  though  both  Proko- 
pios  and  Theophanes  the  Confessor  comment 
that  envy  destroyed  Belisarios’s  career.  The  leg- 
end  first  appears  in  a  i2th-C.  MS  of  the  Patria 
of  Constantinople  and  the  Chìliades  of  Tzetzf.s, 
while  the  developed  story  reflects  episodes  from 
the  i2th  C.  (the  Petraliphas  brothers  and  the 
siege  of  Kerkyra,  1 149)  and  the  i4th  C.  (the 
career  of  Alexios  Philanthropenos).  An  under- 
lying  theme,  unusual  in  Byz.  literature,  is  a  class- 
based  tension  between  aristocrats  and  populace, 
which  may  account  for  the  poern’s  continued  pop- 
ularity  in  the  post-Byz.  period,  when  it  circulated 
in  two  rhymed  versions. 

ed.  Istoria  tou  Belisariou,  ed.  W.F.  Bakker,  A.F.  van  Gem- 
ert  (Athens  1988).  Wagner,  Carmina  322-78. 

-E.M.J.,  M.j.j. 
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BELL  (k(Í)8(dv).  Bells  were  used  by  ihe  Romans 
for  various  purposes,  for  example,  as  children’s 
toys  (bells  of  this  kind  were  found  in  catacombs) 
and  as  devices  to  signal  the  opening  of  public 
baths  and  help  keep  track  of  livestock.  A  bas- 
relief  discovered  in  Galata  and  dated  to  the  reign 
of  Justin  II  shows  a  bell,  struck  by  two  men,  that 
was  apparently  used  to  announce  the  beginning 
of  circus  games  (H.  Leclercq,  DACL  3.2:1970). 

Small  bells  for  animals  survive  from  the  ^th  C. 
onward;  one  is  inscribed  “St.  Theodore  help  the 
horse  ( alogon )”  (unpublished;  Oxford,  Ashmolean 
Museum,  inv.  1980.26).  Small  bells  were  also  among 
the  silver  horse  fittíngs  (see  Chariot  Mounts  and 
Horse  Fittings)  excavated  in  Nubia  (W.B.  Emery, 
L.P.  Rirwan,  The  Royal  Tomhs  of  Ballana  and  Çhistul 
[Cairo  1938]  262—71,  pls.  55—56).  A  pavement 
mosaic  at  Lfmm  Harteyn  in  Syria,  dated  499/500, 
shows  a  bull  with  three  bells  hanging  from  its 
neck  (J.  Balty,  Mosaiques  antiques  de  Syrie  [Brussels 
1977],  fig.6 1 ).  The  Farmer’s  Laui  (ch^o)  establishes 
the  punishment  for  a  thief  who  removed  a  hodon 
from  a  cow  or  sheep. 

The  metal  content  of  two  6th-  or  ^th-C.  small 
bronze  bells  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  has  been 
analyzed  and  found  to  conform  to  the  tradítional 
high-tin  forrnula  for  bells,  a  formula  imported 
into  the  western  world  from  southeast  Asia  where 
it  originated  in  the  Iron  Age  (P.  Craddock  in 
Application  of  Science  in  Examinatìon  ofWorhs  ofArt, 
ed.  P.A.  England,  L.  van  Zelst  [Boston  1985]  64). 

Theodore  of  Stoudios  (PG  99:841  A),  when  de- 
scribing  the  persecution  of  the  faithful  in  Con- 
stantinople,  exclaims  that  the  tolling  of  bells  ( ko - 
donismos)  was  heard  throughout  the  whole  city — 
Theodore’s  hostile  atdtude  toward  the  kodonismos 
suggests  that  he  meant  secular  rather  than  eccle- 
siastical  bells,  since  Byz.  churches  at  that  time  used 
a  gong  or  semantron  for  signaling  the  hour. 

In  the  W’est,  however,  bells  were  widely  used 
from  the  6th  C.  to  summon  the  faithful  to  church 
services.  The  sophistication  of  the  I.adn  W'est  in 
bell-founding  ís  amply  demonstrated  by  Theo- 
philus  Presbyter’s  extensive  description  (1  ith  C.P) 
of  the  techniques  involved  (Schedula  diuersarum 
artium,  ed.  A.  Ilg  [Vienna  1874;  rp.  Osnabrück 
1970J  3!9— 31).  Such  experience  may  have  led 
Basil  I  to  seek  bells  in  the  W’est:  according  to  the 
Chronicon  Venetum  (ed.  G.  Monticolo,  126.13— 
16),  the  Venetian  doge  Orso  II  (864-81)  sent  to 
Constantinople  12  bells  “and  from  this  time  on- 


ward  the  Greeks  started  having  campanae.”  Liut- 
prand  of  Cremona  ( Antapodosis  3:34)  describes  a 
machìna  in  the  Nea  Errlesia  that  struck  (sonat) 
ecclesiasdcal  hours — it  may  have  been  an  auto- 
maton  equipped  with  a  bell. 

Some  monasteries  used  hodones  instead  of  se~ 
mantra  to  summon  monks:  one  ís  mentioned  in 
the  hypotyposis  of  Athanasios  of  Athos  (Meyer, 
Haupturhunden  136.22—23),  another  in  the  typihon 
of  the  Recharitomene  nunnery  (P.  Gautier,  REB 
43  [  1 985]  77.1035).  Balsamon  (Rhalles-Potles, 
Syntagrna  4:52 1 .32-522.5),  however,  considers  the 
semantron  as  typical  of  Byz.  and  stressed  that  the 
Latins  used  the  “brass-tongued”  hampana.  An- 
other  i2th-C.  writer  (Eust.  Thess.,  Capture,  pp. 
134.23-136.14)  also  describes  the  animosity  of 
the  Normans  toward  wooden  gongs  and  asks  in 
astonishment  why  they  were  not  hosdle  to  “the 
large  semantih.oi  kodones”  in  the  Church  of  St.  De- 
metrios.  Texts  of  the  ì^th  and  ì^th  C.  more 
frequently  mention  church  bells  that  also  rang  at 
times  of  danger.  After  1453  the  Turks  prohíbited 
the  tolling  of  belis.  Allados,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
1 7th  C.,  wrote  that  bells  of  brass  and  copper  were 
rare  in  Greece,  although  many  very  old  bells  were 
preserved  on  Mt.  Athos. 

lit.  L.  Allatios,  The  Newer  Temples  of  the  Greeks  (Univer- 
sity  Park,  Pa,— London  1969)  5 1.  E.V.  Wiliiams,  The  Belh  of 
Russia  (Princeton  1985)  21—24.  E.M.  Zumbroich,  LMA 
4.T500L  — A.C.,  A.K. 

BELL  TOWER,  a  multistoried  structure  built  as 
an  integral  part  of,  or  adjacent  to,  a  church  with 
the  purpose  of  hanging  bells.  'Fhough  at  times 
funcdonally  and  forrnally  related  to  monastic  pyr- 
goi,  bell  towers  are  invariably  distinct  from  them. 
Belfries  are  made  of  masonry-bearing  w'alls,  per- 
forated  on  all  four  sides.  The  top  íloor,  where 
the  bells  are  hung,  usually  has  the  largest  open- 
ings.  Reladvelv  few  Bvz.  churches  with  bell  towers 
have  been  preserved  (e.g.,  at  the  Omorphoklisia 
near  Rastoria;  /oodochos  Pege  near  Samara, 
Messenia;  Aphendko,  Brontocheion  monastery, 
Mistra);  several  others  survive  in  Serbia  (e.g.,  Bo- 
gorodica  Ljevilka  in  Prizren;  main  church  of  Zica 
monastery)  and  Bulgaria  (Pantokrator  church  at 
Mesembria).  No  surviving  example  appears  to 
antedate  1200.  This  led  earlier  scholars  (G.  Mìllet, 
L’école  grecque  dans  l’architecture  bymntine  [Paris  1916; 
rp.  London  1974]  1 37^)  to  assume  that  the  form 
was  imported  from  the  West  during  the  Latin 
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occupation  of  Constantinople.  Recent  research  in- 
dicates  that  many  churches  in  Constantinople 
(Ralenderhane  Camii,  Rilise  Camii.  Pammara- 
ristos,  Chora)  once  had  belfries,  although  none 
survive.  Their  destruction  may  be  related  to  the 
general  Turkish  prohibítion  on  bells.  The  origins 
of  the  Byz.  bell  towers  remain  murky.  Their  ex- 
istence  by  the  gth  C.  at  the  latest  is  attested  in 
miniatures  depicting  Holy  Sion  in  the  KhIudov 
Psalter  (Síepkina,  Miniatjury,  fols.  5 1  r,  86v). 

lit.  Ch.  Barla,  Morphe  kai  exelìxis  ton  bymntinon  kodono- 
stasion  (Athens  1959).  H.  Haliensleben,  “Byzantiriische 
Rirchtüirne,"  Kunstchronik  tg  (1966)  309-1 1.  O.M.  Kandic, 
“KuIe-zvonici  uz  srpske  crkve  XII-XIV  veka,”  ZbLikUmet 
H  (t97®)  3“75-  -S-C- 

BELT  (Çẃp T),  Lat.  cingulum),  in  the  early  Roman 
Empire  an  element  of  military  costume.  During 
the  reforms  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine  I,  a 
zone  became  part  of  the  dress  of  every  official, 
with  the  exception  of  the  empress,  who  did  not 
wear  a  belt  since  she  was  not  considered  a  true 
officeholder.  The  fashion  for  belts  spread,  and  in 
382  the  state  tried  to  restrict  the  use  of  belts  by 
civilians.  Monks  and  priests  followed  the  trend, 
viewing  the  belt  as  a  symbol  of  purity,  temper- 
ance,  and  manliness. 

Byz.  belts  were  made  of  leather  or  cloth,  with 
buc:kles  of  bronze.  Luxurious  specimens  could  be 
purple  or  gilded.  Constantine  VII  Porphyrogen- 
netos  (De  cer.  470.10-12)  mentions  purple  and 
quasi-purple  zostriai  (the  price  of  w'hich  ranged 
from  8  to  16  miliaresia  apiece).  As  official  insig- 
nia,  belts  of  court  functionaries  differed  in  form 
and  color;  some  were  studded  with  precious  stones. 
Higher  orders  of  the  clergy  (from  priests  on  up) 
wore  belts,  made  of  silk,  over  the  sticharion  and 
the  epitracheuon;  the  epigonation  was  attached 
to  the  belt.  All-metal  belts  are  unknown,  except 
for  gold  marriage  belts.  Numerous  bf.lt  fit- 
tings  have  been  found,  primarily  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  empire,  in  civílian  as  well  as  in  military 
contexts. 

The  Virgin’s  girdle  was  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant  relics  in  Constantinople.  Brought  to  the  cap- 
ital  perhaps  in  the  gth  C.  and  contained  in  a 
special  reliquary  box  or  soros,  it  was  housed  in 
the  Church  of  the  Chalroprateia,  and  ultimately 
at  the  Church  of  Blachernal  Its  deposit  at  the 
Chalkoprateia  was  celebrated  annually  on  31  Aug. 

lit.  Koukoules,  Bios  2.2:50-55.  M.  Soramer,  Die  Gürtel 
und  Gürtelbeschläge  des  4.  und  5.  Jahrhunderts  im  römischen 


Reich  (Bonri  1984).  Braun,  Liturgische  Gewandung  101-17. 
M.  Jugie,  “L’église  de  Chalcopratia  et  !e  culte  de  la  Ceinture 
de  la  Sainte  Vierge  à  Constantinople,”  EO  16  (1913)  308- 
12.  -A.K. 


BELT  FITTINGS.  Until  recently  most  excavated 
beit  fittings  of  the  5th— 7th  C.  were  from  barbar- 
ian  graves  and  it  wras  assumed  that  those  found 
on  Byz.  soil  were  imports  (Davidson,  Minor  Objects 
267);  recent  finds  from  Constantinople  and  Asia 
Minor,  however,  suggest  that  the  Byz.  appro- 
priated  and  diffused  barbarian  fittings.  Most  sur- 
viving  specimens  may  be  assigned  to  the  6th— 7th 
C.;  they  are  primarily  bronze,  with  rare  examples 
in  gold,  lead,  iron,  or  silver.  The  discovery  of 
bronze  stamping  molds  in  Cherson  testifies  to  the 
existence  of  the  local  production  of  belt  fittings 
of  Byz.  type  in  the  7th  C.  (A.I.  Ajababin,  SovArch 
3  [1982]  190—98).  A  fairly  limited  range  of  design 
types  is  replicated  in  various  media.  A  few  deiuxe 
fittings  even  bear  gemstones. 

Byz.  belt  fittings  assumed  a  variety  of  forms: 
those  with  hinged  buckles  versus  those  on  which 
only  the  tongue  is  hinged;  those  secured  to  the 
belt  strap  with  pierced  studs  versus  those  with  a 
slit  through  which  the  end  of  the  strap  couid  be 
looped,  Examples  of  the  later  type,  with  rigid 
buckle  and  strap  loop,  tend  to  be  of  the  8th— loth 
C.  and  most  bear  zoomorphic  decoration.  Earlier 
(6th-7th  C.)  specimens  boast  a  greater  variety  of 
shapes  (hearts,  triangles,  lozenges)  and  often  bear 
highly  stylized  fioral  or  zoomorphic  motifs.  íconic 
images  (Christ,  the  Virgin  Hodegetria)  occasion- 
ally  appear,  as  do  sirnple  biblical  scenes  (e.g.,  the 
Annunciation),  pagan  heroes  (e.g.,  Herakles),  in- 
vocations,  and  expressions  of  good  luck.  Most 
common,  however,  are  personal  monograms,  which 
suggests  that  personalized  belt  fittings  may  have 
facilitated  the  retrieval  of  one’s  clothing  at  the 
baths.  (See  also  Belt;  Marriace  Belt.) 

lit.  J.  Werner,  “Nomadische  Gürtel  bei  Persern,  Byzan- 
tinern  und  Langobarden,”  Atti  del  Conuegno  sul  tema  la  cnÀltà 
dei  Longobardi  in  Europa  (Rome  1974)  109-39.  M.  Somtner, 
Die  Gürtel  und  Gürtelbeschläge  des  4.  und  5.  Jahrhunderts  im 
römischen  Reich  (Bortn  1984).  -G.V. 


BELTHANDROS  ÄND  CHRYSANTZA  (BéX- 
da t>8pos  fcai  Xpvaá>-'TLa),  an  anonymous  romance 
in  1,348  unrhymed  political  verses,  written 
probably  during  the  i^th  C.  in  a  language  that 
show’s  the  confusion  of  vernacular  and  learned 
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elements  characteristic  of'  this  genre.  A  striking 
f’eature  of  the  plot  is  the  elaborate  Erotokaslron 
(Castle  of  Love)  in  which,  in  a  dream!ike  atmo- 
sphere,  Belthandros  selects  from  a  bride  show 
the  girl  destined  to  be  his  wife.  He  eventually 
finds  her  in  Antioch  and,  after  many  hazards 
including  a  false  marriage  with  her  maid,  they 
live  happily  ever  after.  The  romance  is  familiar 
with  some  of  the  vocabulary  (e.g.,  uzios,  “liege”) 
and  habits  (e.g.,  hawking)  of  westernized  feudal 
society.  Antecedents  for  the  plot  have  thus  been 
sought  in  Western  literature,  for  example,  in  the 
(admittedly  rare)  château  d'amour  of  Provençal  po- 
etry  or  in  the  Tristan  story  (for  a  marriage  with 
the  beloved’s  maid).  Equally  likely,  however,  are 
precedents  within  the  Byz.  learned  tradition  itself, 
in  chroniclers’  accounts  of  bride  shows  (C.  Cu- 
pane,  JÖR  33  [1983]  221—48)  and  in  the  ekphra- 
seis  of  gardens  and  buildings  in  the  i2th-C.  ro- 
mances.  The  mixture  of  motifs  reflects  the  Western 
penetration  of  Byz.  society  following  the  Fourth 
Crusade, 

ed.  Rriaras,  Mythistoremata  85-130.  Germ.  tr.,  E,  von 
Nischer-Falkenhof,  “Belthandros  und  Chrysantza:  Ein  by- 
zantinischer  Minnesane;  aus  dem  13.  lahrhundert,”  IÖB  8 

<1959)  87-S82- 

lìt.  Beck,  Volksliteratur  !2of,  124-27.  M.  Chatzigia- 
koumes,  Ta  mesaionìha  demode  heimena:  symbole  ste  melete  hai 
sten  ehdose  tous  (Athens  1977)  60—69,  104—26,  213—46.  H. 
and  R.  Rahane,  “The  Hidden  Narcissus  in  the  Byzantine 
Romance  of  Belthandros  and  Chrysantra,”  JÖB  33  (1983) 
199-219.  G.  Fulciniti,  “II  romanzo  di  Beltrando  e  Crisanza: 
un  tentativo  di  Analisi  narratologica,”  Unwersttà  dt  Napoíi. 
Annali  di  Faeoltà  di  lettere  e  filosofia  27  (1984-85)  229-41. 

-E.M.J.,  M.J.J 

BEMA  (J3f]jjLa),  the  area  of  the  church  containing 
the  altar,  also  referred  to  as  the  presbytenon  or 
hierateion  (sanctuary).  In  Byz.  churches,  the  bema 
occupied  the  position  at  the  east  end  of  the  naos, 
directly  in  front  of  the  apse,  though  in  some  cases 
it  extended  laterally  to  include  areas  in  front  of 
the  subsidiary  apses.  In  Syria  the  bema  was  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  naos.  In  early  churches  the 
bema  was  usually  raised  on  a  platform  one  step 
high,  enclosed  by  the  chancel  barrier  and  later 
the  templon.  The  entire  closed  area  was  accessible 
only  to  the  members  of  the  clergy  who  celebrated 
the  liturgy  there.  In  theological  terms,  the  bema 
was  viewed  as  the  Christian  equivalent  of  the 
“Holy  of  Holies”  in  the  ancient  Jewish  Temple. 
The  “bema  of  the  anagnoslai  (readers)”  was  an- 
other  name  for  the  ambo  (Sozom.,  HE  9.2. 11); 
John  Chrysostom  is  said  (ibid.  8.5.2)  to  have 


preached  in  the  míddle  of  his  crowded  audience, 
sitting  on  the  bema  of  the  anagnostai. 

lit.  C.  Delvoye,  RBK  1:583-99.  A.M.  Schneíder,  RAC 
2: 129E  R.  Taft,  “Some  Notes  on  the  Bema  in  the  East  and 
West  Syrian  Tradition,”  OrChrP  34  (1968)  326-59. 

-M.J. 

BENEVENTO  (B epepeuTÓç),  city  in  Campania, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Samnium  in  the  late 
Roman  Empire.  In  the  late  530S  Benevento  was 
contested  between  Justinian  I’s  general  Belisarios 
and  the  Goths.  Circa  545  Totila  conquered  the 
city  and  destroyed  its  walls.  The  I.ombards  occu- 
pied  Benevento  ca.570;  varíous  Byz.  attempts  at 
reconquest  (e.g.,  Constans  II’s  siege  of  663)  failed, 
and  the  city  and  the  duchy  of  Benevento  re- 
mained  under  the  nominal  suzerainty  of  Lombard 
kings. 

Much  construction  occurred  during  this  period. 
Theuderata,  wife  of  the  duke  Romuald,  built  the 
monastery  of  S.  Pietro  outside  Benevento  (68os). 
Duke  Arechis  II  (758—87)  is  credited  with  build- 
ing  a  palace  (perhaps  an  addition  to  the  existing 
ducal  palace),  extending  the  city  walls,  construct- 
ìng  the  paiace-church  of  S.  Sofia,  and  granting 
the  monastery  connected  with  S.  Sofia  a  water 
pipe  to  supply  its  hath  as  well  as  a  yearly  supply 
of  wood  for  heating.  The  chapel  of  S.  Sofìa  is 
described  ín  8th-C.  documents  as  a  likeness  of 
Hagia  Sophia  in  Constantinople.  Excavat:ions  in 
1950  revealed  that  the  church  originally  was  star- 
shaped,  with  two  inner  rings  of  supports  and  a 
low  dome.  It  had  marbìe  and  mosaic  decoration 
that  does  not  survive. 

When  the  Lombard  state  was  crushed  by  the 
Franks  in  774,  Benevento  gained  full  indepen- 
dence.  After  its  political  surge  in  the  8th  C.,  Be- 
nevento  experienced  internal  strife  (Salerno  de- 
tached  itself  from  the  duchy  in  849)  and  hostile 
attacks  on  its  territory:  the  Carolingian  kìng  Louis 
II  managed  to  repel  the  Arabs  in  872,  but  only 
temporarily.  Emp.  Basil  I  sought  an  alliance  with 
Lombard  principalities,  and  in  876  a  Byz.  ambas- 
sador  was  sent  to  Benevento,  Salerno,  and  Capua 
but  had  no  success  ( Reg  1,  no.495).  In  Oct.  891 
the  Byz.  captured  Benevento  and  the  Byz.  strategos 
remained  there  until  895,  when  he  was  forced  to 
leave  the  city  and  its  territory.  Benevento  was  still 
politically  dependent  upon  the  empire,  however, 
until  the  Norman  invasion.  With  the  help  of  the 
Normans,  Atenulf  III,  prince  of  Benevento,  de- 
feated  in  1041  the  Byz.  army  of  the  katepa.no 
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Boioannes  the  Younger,  but  soon  thereaíter  the 
Normans  left  the  service  of  Atenulf  and  sup- 
ported  Salerno  against  him.  The  subsequent  events 
are  obscure;  George  Maniakes  seems  to  have 
retaken  Benevento  frorn  the  Normans  in  1042 
(Skyl.  427.52—56),  but  the  Byz.  could  not  retain 
the  city;  in  1051  Benevento,  in  the  l'ace  of  a 
Norman  attack,  accepted  the  suzerainty  of  the 
pope. 

lit.  H.  Belting,  “Studien  zum  beneventanischen  Hof  im 
8.  Jahrhundert,”  DOP  16  (1962)  141-93.  Ward-Perkins, 
From  Classical  Antiquity  16,  2of,  17 ìf,  230-34 .  Aggiornamento 
Bertawc  4:273-77.  -  A.K.,  R.B.H.,  D.K. 


BENJAMÍN  I,  patriarch  of  Alexandria  (626-65); 
born  ca.590,  died  3  Jan.  665;  feastday  (Coptic 
church)  3  Jan.  Born  to  a  wealthy  and  apparently 
hellenized  Egyptian  family,  Benjamin  became  a 
monk  ca.621  but  soon  entered  the  service  of  the 
Monophysite  patriarch  Andronikos,  who  later 
named  him  as  his  successor.  The  Byz.  reconquest 
of  Egypt  from  the  Persians  and  esp.  the  arrival  in 
631  of  Patr.  Kyros  compelled  Benjamin  to  take 
refuge  in  Upper  Egypt  from  Ryros’s  persecutions. 
He  returned  only  in  644  after  the  Muslims  had 
captured  Alexandria,  reportedly  following  a  de- 
cree  by  ‘Amr  recalling  him.  Ibn  cAbd  al-Hakam 
(died  871)  claims  that  ‘Amr  sought  and  received 
from  Benjamin  specific  advice  on  administering 
Egypt.  Benjamin  probably  left  Alexandria  during 
the  temporary  Byz.  reoccupation  (645)  and  may 
have  offered  cAmr  support  in  exchange  for  leni- 
ence  toward  the  local  populace.  The  Coptic  church 
reveres  Benjamin  for  having  encouraged  and  or- 
ganized  the  Egyptian  Monophysites  during  and 
after  the  persecutions  of  the  630S  and  for  rebuild- 
ing  churches  and  monasteries.  An  account,  pre- 
served  only  in  Coptic  and  Arabic  versions  but 
probably  composed  in  Greek  by  Benjamin’s  syn- 
kellos  and  succcssor  Agathon,  records  Benjamin’s 
consecration  of  a  church  at  Dair  Macarius  (Livre 
de  la  consécration  du  sanctuaire  de  Benjamin,  ed. 
R.-G.  Coquin  [Cairo  1975])-  Of  Benjamin’s  writ- 
ings,  oniy  a  “Homily  on  the  Wedding  at  Cana”  is 
extant  in  toto;  written  in  Coptic,  its  vocabulary 
reveals  strong  Greek  influences. 

f.d.  C.  Müller,  “Neues  über  Benjamin  I,  38.  und  Aga- 
thon,  39.  Patriarchen  von  Alexandrien,”  Muséon  72  (1959) 
323—47.  Idem,  Die  Homilie  über  die  Hochteit  tu  Kana  und 
weitere  Schriften  des  Patriarchen  Benjamin  1.  von  Alexandnen 
(Heidelberg  1968). 


lit.  C.  Müller,  “Benjamin  1.,  38.  Patriarch  von  Alex- 
andrien,"  Muséon  6g  (1956)  313-40.  Butler,  Arab  Conquest 
169-79- 439-46-  -P.A.H. 

BENJAMIN  OF  TUDELA,  or  Bar  Yonah,  the 
most  important  and  informative  medieval  Jewish 
traveler;  fl.  mid-i2th-C.  Spain.  His  Itinerary  ( Se - 
pher  Masaoth),  apparently  unedited  notes,  outlines 
his  travels  during  the  1  i6os  frorri  Spain  along  the 
Mediterranean  coast  to  Byz.  It  also  includes  data 
on  the  Islamic  world,  Ethiopia,  and  Europe.  Ben- 
jamin  recordcd  unique  censuses  of  Jewish  con- 
gregations,  economic  observations,  local  prormn- 
ciation  of  Greek.  and  folklore.  Our  main  source 
for  i2th-C.  Byz.  Jewish  history,  the  Itinerary  also 
contains  early  descriptions  of  Ydachs,  Oghuz  Turks, 
Druses,  and  Assassins.  His  description  of  Con- 
stantinople  is  among  the  best  extant.  He  men- 
tioned  guílds  of  Jewish  silkworkers  in  Thebes, 
Thessalonike,  and  Pera;  tanners  in  Pera;  and  even 
an  agricultural  settlement  near  Delphi.  He  visited 
about  25  Byz.  cities  and  recorded  sonie  9,000 
Jews. 

ed.  The  Itinerary  of  Benjamm  ofTudela,  ed.  M.N.  Adler 
(London  1907). 

lit.  A.  Andréadès,  “Sur  Benjamin  de  Tudèle,”  BZ  30 
(1929/30)  457-62,  Ankori,  Rarailes  141-61.  -S.B.B. 

BERA  (Bijpa),  identified  with  modern  Pherrai  in 
western  Thrace,  site  of  the  monastery  of  the 
Theotokos  Rosmosoteira,  founded  before  1152 
by  the  sebastokrator  Isaac  Romnenos,  son  of  Alex- 
ios  I.  Isaac  built  the  cenobitic  monastery  as  his 
residence  and  final  resting  place;  he  requested 
that  his  tomb  be  transferred  to  this  new  founda- 
tion  from  the  church  of  the  Chora  monastery  in 
Constantinople,  which  he  had  restored  earlier  (N.P. 
Sevcenko,  GOrThR  29  [1984]  135—39).  The  com- 
plex,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  included  a  cistern, 
mill,  and  library.  The  monastery  also  had  a  gero- 
komeion  with  36  beds  and  a  bathhouse  for  the 
use  of  monks  and  villagers.  The  monastery  con- 
tinued  in  use  unlil  the  mid-i^th  C. 

The  typikon,  drafted  by  Isaac  starting  ín  1  152, 
was  closely  modeled,  for  its  liturgical  sections,  on 
the  typikon  of  the  Euergetis  monastery  in  Con- 
stantinople.  It  provided  for  74  monks,  of  whom 
50  were  to  be  choir  brothers,  the  rest  serving 
brothers.  All  the  monks  were  to  be  over  30  years 
of  age,  and  no  eunuchs  were  permitted.  Isaac 
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emphasized  the  independent  status  of  the  mon- 
astery  and  endowed  it  with  substantial  properties 
in  Thrace.  The  typikon  is  an  important  source  for 
iocal  toponyms,  esp.  since  it  contains  numerous 
Slavic  place  names  (V.  Tùpkova-Zaimova,  Balkan- 
sko  ezikoznanie  2  [  1 960]  1 23-27)  and  for  social  and 
economic  relations:  as  the  former  estate  of  a  sec- 
ular  owner,  the  estates  of  the  Rosmosoteira  housed 
certain  “vassals”  who  were  given  land  in  exchange 
for  their  service  to  the  master  (V.  Arutjunova- 
Fidanjan,  Tipik  Grigorija  Pakuriana  [Erevan  1978J 
32-34). 

The  church  at  Pherrai,  which  is  presumed  to 
be  the  katholikon  of  the  Kosmosoteira  monastery, 
is  a  large  modified  cross-in-square  structure  with 
frescoes  of  the  i2th  C.  By  1433  it  had  been 
transformed  into  a  mosque;  it  was  restored  and 
reconsecrated  in  1940. 

source,  L.  Petit,  “Typikon  du  monastère  de  la  Rostno- 
soteira  près  d’Aenos  (1 152),”  IRAIK  13  (1908)  17-75. 

lit.  S.  Sinos,  Die  Klosterkirche  der  Kosmosoteira  in  Bera 
(Vira)  (Munich  1985).  A.K,  Orlandos,  “Ta  byzantina  mne- 
meia  tes  Beras,”  Thrakika  4  (1933)  3—34-  N.  Patterson 
(Sevcenko),  “Byzantine  Frescoes  at  Pherrai”  (M.A.  thesis, 
Coiumbia  Uniyersity  1964).  -A.M.T.,  N.P.S. 

BERBERS.  See  Mauri. 

BERROIA  (Bi[p]pota),  name  of  cities  in  Syria 
and  Macedonia. 

Berroia  in  Syria  (Ar.  Halab,  Aleppo  in  mod. 
Syria),  city  and  bishopric  of  Syria  I;  it  stood  on 
the  road  leading  east  from  Antioch,  about  halfway 
to  Hierapolis  to  the  northeast  and  to  the  Tigris 
River  to  the  east.  It  was  raised  to  a  metropolitan 
bishopric  in  536.  In  540,  the  citizens  of  Berroia 
gave  only  half  of  the  4,000  pounds  of  silver  de- 
manded  by  Chosroes  I,  who  burned  the  city;  the 
local  military  garrison  then  deserted  to  the  Per- 
sians,  complaining  of  a  lack  of  pay  (Prokopios, 
Wars  2.7).  By  the  580S,  the  Legio  IV  Parthica  was 
stationed  at  Berroia  (Theoph.Simok.  2.6.9).  The 
city  was  under  Persian  rule  from  604  to  628  and 
Arab  rule  after  636;  after  Nirephoros  II  Phohas 
took  and  sacked  it  in  962,  Berroia  was  again  Byz. 
between  995  and  1017.  Among  the  few  Byz.  ves- 
tiges  at  Berroia  is  part  of  an  aisled  tetraconch 
(cathcdral?)  church  (in  the  Madrasah  al-Halä- 
wiyya)  with  sculpture  characteristic  of  the  early 
6th  C. 


lit.  J.  Sauvaget,  Alep  (Paris  1941).  H.  Gaube,  E.  Wirtb, 
Aleppo  (Wiesbaden  1984).  W.E.  Rleinbauer,  "The  Orìgìns 
and  Functioris  of  the  Aisied  Tetraconch  Churches  in  Syria 
and  Northern  Mesopotamia,”  DOP  27  (1973)  101-03. 

-M.M.M. 

Berroia  in  Macedonia,  city  at  the  west  end 
of  the  central  Macedonian  plain,  sometimes  con- 
fused  in  the  sources  wìth  Beroe-Stara  Zagora  in 
Thrace.  In  late  antiquity  Berroia  belonged  to  the 
provìnce  of  Macedonia  1.  In  the  7th  C.  Drougou- 
bitai  settled  in  the  plain  below  the  city.  In  the 
late  8th  C.  the  empress  Irene  is  said  to  have  rebuilt 
Berroia  and  named  it  Eirenoupolis;  some  texts, 
including  Theophanes  (Theoph.  457.8-10),  place 
Berroia-Eirenoupolis  in  Thrace  (Chionides,  His 
lorìa  [1970]  2:14—18).  The  ìoth-C.  Taktikon  of 
Escurial  (Oikonomides,  Listes  265.32)  mentions  a 
strategos  of  Berroia  alongside  that  of  Strymon,  and 
an  act  of  1196  specifically  names  the  theme  of 
Berroia  (Lavra  1,  no.69.3).  A  letter  of  'Fheophy- 
i.aktos  of  Ohrid  (ep.  123,  ed.  Gautier  563.1)  is 
addressed  to  a  doux  of  Berroia.  For  a  short  time 
Samuel  of  Bulgaria  held  the  city,  but  in  1001 
Dobromir,  its  hatarchon  (i.e.,  governor  or  master), 
surrendered  Berroia  to  Basil  II.  The  city  does  not 
appear  again  in  the  sources  until  the  end  of  the 
1  ath  C.  It  is  questionable  whether  Peter  and  Asen 
coriquered  Berroia,  since  the  evidence  on  this  may 
refer  to  Thracian  Beroe  (Chionides,  infra  [1970] 
2:27,  n.3). 

After  1204  Berroia  was  assigned  to  Boniface 
of  Montferrat.  In  1224  R  was  taken  by  Theo- 
dore  I  Romnenos  Doukas  of  Epiros,  then  in  1246 
by  john  III  Vatatzes.  John  VI  Kantakouzenos 
took  an  interest  in  Berroia,  but  in  1343/4  it  was 
surrendered  to  Stefan  UroS  IV  DuSan;  Kanta- 
kouzenos  retook  the  city  in  1350,  but  it  soon  fell 
again  into  Serbian  hands  and  was  administered 
from  1358  by  the  Serbian  noble  Radoslav  Ch!a- 
pen.  Berroia  was  once  more  Byz.  ca.1375,  but 
Ottoman  attacks  began  at  just  tiiat  time.  Tiie 
Turks  seized  the  city  several  times,  definitively 
ca.  1430. 

The  bishopric  of  Berroia,  suffragan  of  Thes- 
salonike,  is  known  from  347.  Afler  1261  Michael 
VIII  promoted  Berroia  to  an  archbishopric,  and 
by  1300  it  had  become  a  metropolis. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  monuments  of 
the  Byz.  city  have  survived,  and  some  of  the  many 
post-Byz.  churches  may  have  been  built  on  Byz. 
foundations.  An  Early  Chrislian  ceruetery  with 
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more  than  50  tombs  has  been  excavated  ( ArchDelt 
33.2  [1978]  264—66,  268,  273—82).  Some  churches 
with  frescoes  of  the  i2th  and  i^th  C.  are  still 
standing,  but  the  most  significant  monument  is 
the  Church  of  the  Anastasis,  an  unpretentious, 
single-aisled  basilica  with  spectacular  frescoes  dated 
by  inscription  to  the  year  1315  (S.  Pelekanides, 
Kallierges:  Holes  Thettalias  aristos  zographos  [Athens 
1973]).  The  artist  is  named  Rallierges,  the  do- 
nors  a  certain  Psalidas  and  his  wife  Euphrosyne. 
The  paíntings  bear  comparison  with  the  mosaics 
of  the  Pammararistos  in  Constaruinople  and  the 
Holy  Apostles  in  Thessalonihe,  and  esp.  with 
the  frescoes  of  St.  Nicholas  Orfhanos,  also  in 
Thessalonike.  The  program  of  the  Anastasis  church 
includes  “panels”  of  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Ana- 
stasis  in  niches  opposite  each  other.  On  the  north 
and  south  walls  are  a  Feast  cycle  with  an  expanded 
Passion  sequence  and  the  portrait  of  a  monk  in 
proshynesis  before  St.  Artemios.  The  church  may 
have  been  the  katholikon  of  a  patriarchal  monas- 
tery  ( RegPatr ,  fasc.  5,  no.2018).  The  o!d  cathedral 
ís  a  Byz.  construction  using  spolia  from  some  Early 
Christian  basilica  (Ph.A.  Drosogianne,  ArchDelt  18.2 
[1963]  2490- 

lit.  G.Ch.  Chionides,  Hìsloria  tes  Beroias  2  (Thessalonike 
1970).  Idem,  "Perigramma  tes  ekklesiastikes  historias  tes 
Bcroias,”  GregPal  65  (1982)  159—81.  Laurent,  Corpus  5.1:342. 
N.K.  Mouisopoulos,  He  laihe  architeklonike  tes  Beraias  (Athens 
1967).  Ch.  Mauropoulou-Tsioumi,  “Y'erroia,”  in  Alte  Kirchen 
und  Klöster  Griechenlands,  ed.  E.  Meìas  (Cologne  1972)  126— 
30.  — T.E.G.,  N.P.S. 


BERTHA  OF  SULZBACH,  sister-in-law  of  Con- 
rad  III  and  first  wife  of  Manuel  I;  she  was  given 
the  name  Irene  after  her  marriage;  died  Constan- 
tinople  ca.i  160.  To  confirm  the  alliance  of  1140 
with  John  II,  Conrad  sent  Bertha  to  marry  Man- 
uel  in  1142,  but  the  wedding  occurred  only  in 
Jan.  1 146.  She  is  said  to  have  been  just,  charitable, 
pious,  opposed  to  cosmetics,  stubborn,  and  narrow- 
rninded.  She  acted  as  a  patron,  and  Tzetzes  ded- 
icated  some  of  his  works  to  her.  Manuel  soon 
neglected  her  in  favor  of  other  women,  partly 
because  she  failed  to  bear  a  male  heir;  allegedly, 
Patr.  Kosmas  II  Attikos,  on  being  deposed  (Feb. 
1 147),  cursed  her  womb.  In  1152  she  bore  Maria 
Romnene  and  ca.1156  Anna,  who  died  ca.1160. 
Bertha  warned  the  emperor  about  the  conspira- 
cies  of  Andronikos  Romnenos  and  Styppeiotes. 


She  was  commemorated  in  an  epi'I'aphiös  by  Basii, 
of  Ohrid  (Regel,  Fontes  1.2:31 1—30). 

lit.  C.  Diehl,  Figures  bymntines' 2  (Paris  1938)  170—91. 
Lamma,  Comneni  1:33—39.  Barzos,  Genealogia  1:454—59. 

-C.M.B. 

BERTRANDON  DE  LA  BROQUIÈRE,  Burgun- 
dian  pilgrim  to  the  Holy  Land;  died  Lille  1459. 
Bertrandon,  who  was  a  knight  of  Philip  III  the 
Good  of  Burgundy,  described  his  journey  in  a 
book  entitled  Voyage  d’outremer.  He  set  off  in  Feb. 
1432  from  Ghent  to  Palestine  and  visited  Jerusa- 
lem,  Damascus,  Antioch,  and  many  other  piaces 
in  the  area;  then,  in  a  caravan,  he  traversed  Asia 
Minor  as  far  as  Pera  and  Constantinople  (which 
he  left  on  23  Jan.  1433).  Bertrandon  describes 
the  city  walls  of  Constantinople,  its  churches  (Hagia 
Sophia,  St.  George,  the  Pantokrator,  the  Holy 
Apostles,  Blachernai),  and  squares.  The  city  seemed 
to  him  smaller  than  Rome,  and  he  described  it  as 
having  more  open  space  than  built-up  areas.  He 
saw  Emp.  John  VIII  and  his  brother  Demetrios 
Palaiologos,  despotes  of  the  Morea,  as  wrell  as  the 
empress  Maria  Romnene,  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror  of  Trebizond;  Bertrandon  writes  how  Ma- 
ria  mounted — “like  a  man” — a  horse  with  a  mag- 
nificent  saddle;  she  wore  a  mantle  and  a  tall  pointed 
hat.  Bertrandon  also  attended  a  solemn  church 
service  and  a  weddíng  of  one  of  the  emperor’s 
relatives.  From  Constantinople  Bertrandon  trav- 
eìed  across  Macedonia,  observing  that  the  coun- 
tryside  was  completely  devastated  and,  except  for 
Selymbria,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  'The 
description  is  sober  and  concise  but  tinged  with 
animosity  toward  the  Greeks:  he  finds  them  less 
honest  than  the  Turks  and  deceitful  in  their  sub- 
mission  to  the  Roman  church.  It  ís  worth  notìng 
that  the  court  of  Constantinople  sought  infor- 
mation  from  Bertrandon  about  Joan  of  Arc. 

ED.  Le  Voyage  d'Outremer  de  Bertrandon  de  la  Broquière,  ed. 
C.H.A.  Schefer  (Paris  1892).  Eng.  tr.  in  Early  Trauels  in 
Palestine,  ed.  T.  Wright  (London  1848)  283—382.  -A.K. 

BERYTUS  (Bi7pvTÓç,  now  Beirut  [Ar.  Bayrüt]  in 
mod.  Lebanon),  city  in  the  province  of  Phoenicia 
Maritima  under  Tyre  and  independent  metro- 
politan  bishopric  under  the  patriarch  of  Antioch. 
Berytus  was  damaged  by  earthquakes  in  347/8, 
501/2,  and  550/1;  after  the  last,  the  city  was  re- 
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stored  by  Justinian  I  {Theoph.  227.21—228.4), 
epigraphic  and  other  vestiges  of  which  work  (in- 
cluding  a  bath)  have  been  found  in  the  forum. 
Berytus  was  still  noted  in  the  6th  C.  for  its  famous 
law  school  and  for  its  state  silk  factories  (Pro- 
kopios,  SH,  ch.25)  as  well  as  its  private  purple- 
dyeing  industry.  The  Arabs  took  Berytus  in  635; 
it  was  held  briefly  by  John  i  Tzimiskes  in  975. 

ut.  R.  Mouterde,  “Regards  sur  Beyrouth  phénicienne. 
hellénistique  et  romaine,"  MéllìnìvJos  40  (1964)  147-90.  P. 
Collinet,  L'écoU  de  droit  de  Beyrouth  (Paris  1925).  -M.M.M. 


BESSARION  (Bjjaaapíwtr),  Greek  expatriate 
scholar  and  theologian  in  Italy,  cardinal  {1439- 
72),  and  titular  Latin  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
from  1463;  baptismal  name  John;  born  Trebi- 
zond  1399/1400?,  died  Ravenna  18  Nov.  1472. 
Educated  in  Constantinople  and  Mistra,  Bessarion 
studied  with  John  Chortasmenos,  George  Chry- 
sokokkes,  and  Gemistos  Plethon.  He  became  a 
monk  in  1423  and  subsequently  deacon,  priest, 
and  hegoumenos  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Basil  in 
Constantinople.  Appointed  metropolitan  of  Ni- 
caea  in  1437,  he  attended  the  Council  of  Ferrara- 
Florence  as  a  leader  of  the  pro-Unionists.  In 
1439  he  converted  to  Catholicism  and  was  made 
a  cardinal.  After  a  brief  return  to  Constantinople, 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  career  in  Itaiy.  He  was 
appointed  to  numerous  high  ecclesiastical  posi- 
tions,  including  that  of  papal  legate,  and  was  twice 
a  candidate  for  the  papacy  (1455  and  1471).  Ever 
mindful  of  his  Greek  origins,  he  lobbied  unsuc- 
cessfully  for  a  crusade  against  the  Turks. 

It  was  as  a  scholar  that  Bessarion  made  his 
greatest  impact.  He  wrote  prolifically  in  Greek 
and  in  Latin,  of  which  he  acquired  an  excellent 
knowledge.  During  the  Byz.  portion  of  his  career, 
he  composed  pro-Unionist  theological  treatises, 
refuting  the  views  of  Orthodox  scholars  such  as 
Mark  Eugenihos.  He  was  also  the  author  of  nu- 
merous  orations  and  enhomia,  including  a  pane- 
gyric  of  his  native  Trebizond  (ed.  O.  Lampsides, 
ArchPont  39  [1984]  3-75),  probably  written  in 
*436— 37.  He  eniphasized  its  seapower,  military 
preparedness,  and  strong  fortifications.  The  ora- 
tion  also  described  the  layout  of  Trebizond,  esp. 
the  imperiai  palace  and  the  thriving  commercial 
and  manufacturing  quarter  of  thís  emporion  tes 
oihoumenes  or  “marketplace  of  the  world.” 


In  Rome  Bessarion  headed  an  academy  that 
produced  new  and/or  more  accurate  translations 
of  ancient  Greek  authors.  To  this  end  he  was  an 
energetic  collector  of  Greek  MSS,  which  he  even- 
tually  {1468)  bequeathed  to  Venice,  where  they 
became  the  nucleus  of  the  Biblioteca  Marciana. 
He  himself  also  copied  some  MSS  (H.D.  Saffrey, 
ST  233  [1964]  263-97).  Bessarion  took  a  moder- 
ate  position  in  the  mid-i5th-C.  debate  over  Plato 
and  Aristotle;  he  did,  however,  write  (in  Greek) 
a  lengthy  work,  Against  the  Calumniator  of  Plato, 
attacking  the  extreme  Aristotelian  views  of  George 
Trapezountios.  He  was  the  patron  of  Greek 
émigrés  such  as  Theodore  Gazes  and  Michael 
Apostoles,  who  wrote  his  funeral  oration  (PG 
i6i:cxxvii— cxl). 

ed.  PG  161:1 37-744.  Againsl  the  Caíummator  of  Plato,  ed. 
L.  Mohler,  infra,  vol.  2.  For  list  of  ed.,  see  Tusculum-Lexikon 
1  2  1  f . 

LlT.  L.  Mohler,  Kardinal  Bessarion  als  Theologe,  Humanist 
und  Staatsmann,  3  vols.  (Paderborn  1923—42).  PLP,  no. 
2707.  Gill,  Personaliiies  45-54.  Miscellanea  Francescana  73.3— 
4  (1973).  L.  Labowsky,  Bessanon’s  Library  and  the  Bìblioteca 
Marciana  (Rome  1979).  Mìscellanea  Marciana  di  studi  Bessa- 
rìonei  (Padua  1976).  -A.M.T. 


BESSÂRION  RELIQUARY,  a  wooden  stauro - 
thehe,  that  is,  a  contaîner  for  fragments  of  the 
True  Cross,  composed  of  several  parts,  now  in 
the  Accademia  in  Venice;  it  took  its  name  from 
the  i5th-C.  cardinal  who  presented  it  to  the  Scu- 
ola  della  Carità  in  that  city.  Bessarion  may  have 
obtained  it  from  “Gregory  Pneumatikos,”  as  he  is 
called  on  the  cross  within  the  reliquary,  perhaps 
Patr,  Gregory  III  (1443—50/1).  A  second  inscrip- 
tion  speaks  of  “Irene  Palaiologina,  daughter  of 
the  emperor’s  brother,”  whom  Frolow  ( infra )  be- 
lieved  to  be  the  niece  of  John  VIII  rather  than  of 
Michael  IX.  The  sliding  lid  of  the  staurothehe  is 
painted  with  seven  scenes  of  the  Passion  of  Christ 
surrounding  the  Crucihxion.  Beneath  this  cover, 
a  silver-gilt  cross  with  the  crucihed  Christ,  flanked 
by  Constantine  and  Helena  in  nieílo,  is  sur- 
rounded  by  eight  framed  enamel  panels;  four  of 
these  have  windows  for  relics.  This  part  of  the 
reliquary  may  be  Western,  but  the  cross  itself 
carries  Byz.  enamel  with  Greek  letters,  which  Fro- 
low  reads  as  the  initials  of  such  phrases  as  “The 
place  of  Calvary  has  become  Paradise.”  Simiiar 
medallions  are  found  on  the  back. 
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LIT.  Vmezia  e  Bisamio ,  ed.  I.  Furlan  (Venìce  1974)  no.  112. 
Frolow,  Relujue,  110.872.  G.  Fogolari,  “La  teca  del  Bessa- 
rione  e  la  croce  di  San  Tcodoro  di  Venezia,"  Dedalo  3 
(1922-23)  138-60.  -M.E.F.,  A.C. 

BESTIALITY  (Ç,ü>o<j>6opLa,  KT7]i>o/3acrLa),  human 
intercourse  with  animals,  was  prohihited  by  the 
Old  Testament,  which  associated  it  with  homosex- 
uality  (Lev  18:22-23).  This  connection  domi- 
nated  Byz.  canon  law,  which  often  imposed  the 
same  epitimion  f'or  both  sins  (Nomoeanon  of 
Fourteen  Titles  13.2),  'Fhe  Ecloga  (17.39)  *m' 
posed  the  penalty  of  castration  and  ranked  bes- 
tiality  after  incest  and  consanguinous  intercourse 
as  the  third  sexual  sin,  before  homosexuality.  The 
condemnation  of  bestiality  continued  throughout 
Byz.  history,  from  Basil  the  Great  in  the  qth  C.  to 
Demetrios  Chomatenos  and  John  Aporauhos  in 
the  1 3th  C.,  always  stressing  the  perversity  of  this 
form  of  intercourse.  In  the  Penìtentìal  attrihuted 
to  John  IV  Nesteutes,  both  men  and  women  were 
condemned  for  bestiality  (PC  88:18930).  Some 
monastic  communities,  such  as  Mt.  Athos,  prohib- 
ited  the  residence  of  children,  eunuchs,  wonien, 
and  female  animals  in  or  near  monasteries  to 
deter  fornication,  homosexuality,  and  bestiality. 
The  typihon  of  the  Phoberou  monastery  (pp. 
75.14—77.10,  82.9—25)  denied  access  to  female 
animals  specifically  to  prevent  bestiality;  at  other 
monasterics  their  prohibition  seems  to  reflect  a 
general  repudiation  of  the  female  sex  (C.  Gala- 
tariotou,  REB  45  [1987]  121). 

Ancient  myths  with  their  elements  of  totemistic 
bestiality  endured  in  literature  and  art,  for  ex- 
ample,  in  epigrams  about  Zeus’s  transformation 
into  a  bull  or  swan  to  seduce  Europa  or  Leda 
(AnthGr,  bk,5,  nos.  65,  125,  307)  and  on  the  Eu- 
ropa  casket.  Pasiphaë,  who  disguísed  herself  as  a 
heífer  to  have  intercourse  with  a  bull  and  thus 
conceive  the  Minotaur,  was  interpreted  as  the 
embodiinent  of  female  initiative  and  its  terrible 
consequences. 

1.1T.  Troianos,  Poinalios  36-38.  H.-G.  Beck,  Byzantin- 
isches  Erotiäon  (Munich  1986)  i4of.  -J.H. 

BESTIÄRY.  See  Physiologos. 

BETHANY  (BrjÖapía,  Ar,  al-cÄzarîya  or  cAyzarì- 
yah),  located  3  km  east  of  Jerusalem,  is  the  site 
associated  with  the  Raising  of  Lazarus.  Eusebios 


of  Caesarea  ( Onomastikon  58:15)  speaks  of 
Bethany’s  Lazarion  or  “Place  of  Lazarus” — evi- 
dently  a  rock  tomb.  Egeria  (ca.380)  implies  the 
existence  of  a  church  therc,  which  was  uscd  in 
the  stational  liturgy  on  Palm  Sunday.  Its  prox- 
imity  to  Jerusalem  made  it  part  of  that  city’s 
“pilgrimage  círcuit.”  The  early  church,  which  had 
guest  rooms,  was  rebuilt  in  the  ^th  C.  A  monastery 
existed  there  as  well,  and  a  second  church,  decli- 
cated  to  Mary  Magdalene,  was  erected  during  the 
time  of  the  Latin  Ringdom. 

lit.  Wilkinson,  Pilgrims  151.  Ovadiah,  Corpus  29-31. 

-G.V. 

BETHLEHEM  (Bt jöAeép,),  village  in  the  Judaean 
hills,  g  km  south  of  Jerusalem,  that  was  revered 
from  the  qth  C.  as  Jesus’  birthplace.  í'he  first 
church  on  the  site  of  the  traditional  cave  of  the 
Nativíty  was  huilt  by  Constantine  I,  probably  on 
the  initiative  of  Helena,  lt  was  a  five-aisled  basilica 
with  an  octagonal  martyrìon,  preceded  by  an  atrium. 
This  church  was  destroyed  at  the  timc  of  the 
Samaritan  revolt  of  529.  Justinian  I  replaced  it 
with  another  basilica,  larger  and  more  ornate:  a 
narthex  was  added,  a  trefoil  apse  constructed,  and 
two  entrances  cut  leading  to  the  cave  of  the  Na- 
tivity.  Much  iater,  under  Manuel  I,  the  east  encl 
of  the  church  received  lavish  mosaic  decoration 
at  the  hands  of  Ephraim.  Other  points  of  pilgrim- 
age  were  the  shrine  of  the  Holy  Innocents;  the 
Well  of  the  Star;  and  the  tornb  of  St.  Jerome, 
who,  with  a  group  of  matrons,  had  established 
two  monasteries  at  Bethlehem. 

After  the  Arab  conquest  of  Palestine,  Bethle- 
hem  was  venerated  by  Muslims  as  the  birthplace 
of  “Tsä  ibn  Maryam”  (Jesus,  son  of  Mary)  but 
never  developed  into  an  important  center.  Ihe 
Crusaders  occupied  Bethlehem  in  1099  and  tried 
to  create  a  bishopric  there  but  lost  it  to  Saladin  in 
1187. 

lit.  Wilkinson,  Pilgrims  15  ìf.  Ovadiah,  Corpus  33— 37- 
W.  Harvey,  Structural  Surv ey  of  the  Church  of  the  Nativity, 
Bethlehem  (I.ondon  1935).  B.  Bagatti,  Gli  antichi  edifici  sacri 
di  Betlemme  (Jerusalem  1952).  F.AEHL  1:198-206. 

— G.V.,  Z.U.M. 

BETH  MISONA  TREASURE,  dated  to  the  6th 

or  7th  C.,  four  liturgical  vessels  in  silver  acquired 
hy  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art  in  1950.  None 
of  the  objects  has  silver  stamps  but  two  bear 
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dedicatory  inscriptions:  the  paten  was  offered  by 
a  certain  Domnos  to  the  Church  of  St.  Sergios  in 
the  village  ( chorion )  of  Beth  Misona,  possibly  to  be 
identified  with  the  modern  village  of  Msibine, 
southwest  of  Aleppo  (Berroia)  in  northern  Syria; 
one  of  the  three  nearly  identical  chalices,  with 
repoussé  decoration,  was  presented  to  the  same 
church  by  Kyriakos,  son  of  Domnos.  Because  of 
the  dedication  to  St.  Sergios,  a  misreading  of  the 
village  name,  and  confusion  over  modern  prove- 
nance,  the  Beth  Misona  Treasure  has  mistakenly 
been  called  the  Rusáfa  Treasure  (see  Sf.rgio- 
polis);  instead  it  is  one  of  several  silver  treasures 
given  to  village  churches  ìn  the  4th-7th  C. 

lit.  Mango,  Sih/er  228-31.  -M.M.M. 

BETH  SHEAN.  See  Srythopolis. 

B.ETROTHAL  (fjLPTjcneía,  Lat.  sponsaha).  Roman 
law  had  no  specific  form  of  contract  preceding 
MARRIAGe;  no  penalty  for  breach  of  promise  ex- 
isted.  The  legislation  of  Constantine  I  ( Cod.Theod . 
III  5-2,  etc.)  introduced  the  concept  of  arrha 
sponsalicia,  the  prenuptial  gift,  and  by  so  doing 
transformed  the  informal  agreement  into  a  for- 
mal  contract.  Ensuing  developments  led  to  the 
rcinforcement  of  the  ties  of  the  betrothal  and  a 
graduai  disappearance  of  the  clear  distinctìon  be- 
tween  it  and  marriage:  the  Council  in  Trullo 
(canon  g8)  equated  marrying  another  person’s 
betrothed  to  adultery,  and  the  Ecloga  prescribed 
the  punishment  of  cutting  off  the  nose  for  one 
who  engaged  in  intercourse  with  another’s  be- 
trothed.  In  1066  a  synod  under  Patr.  John  VIII 
Xiphilinos  proclaimed  the  legal  equality  of  the 
two  institutions,  and  in  1084  Alexios  I  confirmed 
their  identity  ( Reg .  2,  no.1116).  The  celebration 
of  the  betrothal  continued,  nevertheless,  after  Al- 
exios’s  novel,  and  Demetrios  Chomatenos  (Laiou, 
tnfra  295)  strongly  contrasts  mnesteia  and  mar- 
riage,  defìnìng  the  former  as  “the  prearrange- 
ment  and  preagreement  of  a  marriage.” 

Despite  the  lack  of  consistency  in  the  Byz.  treat- 
ment  of  betrothal  the  following  features  seem  to 
have  characterized  mnesleia,  distinguishing  it  from 
gamos:  (1)  the  type  of  priestly  benediction — even 
in  the  later  period  “incomplete”  betrothal,  without 
priestly  benediction,  was  possible;  (2)  the  age  of 
the  partners,  the  betrothcd  being  allowed  to  be 
of  five  to  seven  years  (and  older);  (3)  the  lack  of 


economic  ties,  the  dowry  not  yet  being  transmit- 
ted  to  the  family  of  the  groom;  (4)  the  tendency 
to  avoid  (if  not  legally  prohibít)  sexual  relations 
between  the  betrothed;  (5)  a  broader  range  of 
valid  grounds  for  dissolution  of  the  betrothal,  for 
example,  madness,  religious  differences — in  the 
1  ìth  C.  it  was  debated  whether  the  reduced  means 
( aporia )  of  one  of  the  parties  could  cause  the 
termination  of  a  betrothal  (Pena  49.26);  (6)  cer- 
tain  betrothals  (those  not  blessed  by  a  priest)  could 
be  terminated,  but  under  the  penalty  of  a  pro- 
stimon. 

lit.  A.  Laiou,  “Ho  thesmos  tes  mnesteias  sr.o  dekato 
trito  aiona,"  in  Aphieroma  Sooronos  1:280-98.  S.  Papadatos, 
Peri  tes  mnesteias  eis  to  Byiantinon  dihaion  (Athens  1984). 
Hunger,  Grundlagenforschung ,  pt.XI  (1967),  332-24.  Ritzer, 
Mariage  178—91.  -J-H.,  A.K. 


BEVERAGES  (ttotẃ).  Water  was  the  basic  bev- 
erage,  closely  followed  by  wine  (often  mìxed  witb 
water),  which  was  consumed  in  large  quantities 
and  considered  a  staple  of  the  diet.  An  acidíc 
wine,  phouska  (really  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and 
water),  was  served  in  cheap  taverns  called  phou- 
skaria  (E.  Rislinger,  JÖB  34  [1984]  49—53).  In 
monasteries,  during  the  fasting  periods,  monks 
and  nuns  substituted  for  wine  a  hot  drink  made 
of  boiling  water  mixed  with  spices  such  as  pepper, 
cumin,  and  anise  (euhraton  or  kyminothermon).  Li- 
queurs  were  prepared  from  fruits  such  as  dates, 
pears,  and  prunes.  Neither  dairy  drinks  nor  beer 
seem  to  have  been  very  popular.  Eustathios  of 
ThessaIonîke  relates  that  “semibarbarians”  pre- 
pared  an  intoxicating  winelike  drink  from  bar- 
ley;  he  denotes  this  drink  with  an  old  Russian 
word,  oloi'ina  or  “beer”  (A.  Kazhdan  in  Okeanos 
355).  The  biberatikon  (“drink  payment”)  was  a  re- 
ward  given  to  laborers  for  their  work  (M.  Mc- 
Corm ick,  AJPh  102  [1981]  i6of). 

lit.  Koukoutes,  tSios  5:121  -35.  Kocier- ẅeber,  uuiprand 
76-84.  M.  Poljakovskaja,  A.  Òekalova,  Vizanlija:  hyt  i  nravy 
(Sverdlovsk  1989)  127-30.  -Ap.K.,  A.K, 

BEZANT  (Lat.  bnantius  aureus,  OF  besant),  the 
name  given  in  western  Europe  to  the  Byz.  gold 
nomisma.  The  word  is  rnainly  found  in  documents 
of  the  loth— i3th  C.,  and  its  use  subsequent!y  is 
literary  or  heraldic,  the  coins  themselves  being 
known  to  merchants  as  hyperpyra  or  perperi. 

-Ph.G. 
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BIBLE  (Bi)3Àia,  lit.  “books”),  also  graphe  (scrip- 
ture)  usually  with  the  epithet  “holy,”  the  collection 
of  books  that  constitute  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  creed.  Even  though  the  Bible  consists 
of  two  sections,  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New 
Testament,  written  in  different  languages  and  in 
different  historical  situations,  the  church  fa- 
thers  emphasized  ìts  unity  and  the  concordance 
of  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament  that  de- 
rives  from  divine  inspiration,  the  Bible  being  a 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  However,  some  heretics 
(e.g.,  the  Bogomils)  contrasted  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  and  New  Testament,  rejecting  the  former 
(wholly  or  in  part)  as  inspired  by  Satan. 

The  Bible  presents  to  the  human  mind  various 
difhculties  and  alleged  contradictions,  the  solu- 
tion  of  w'hich  can  lead  to  a  profounder  under- 
standing  of  the  text.  A  special  discipline,  exegesis, 
arose,  aimed  at  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible, 
while  homiletics  sought  to  explain  biblical  situa- 
tions  in  sermons,  the  material  of  which  was  set 
out  as  scenes,  dialogues,  and  rhetorical  imagery. 
Two  major  branches  of  exegesis  were  founded: 
the  Alexandrian  School,  which  stressed  the  al- 
legorical  interpretation,  and  the  Antiochene 
School,  w'hich  stressed  “historical”  interpreta- 
tion.  The  “true”  exegesis  of  the  Bible  was  the 
focal  point  of  doctrinaì  díscussions,  beginning  with 
the  Arian  controversy.  Each  faction  of  the  theo- 
logians  tried  to  hnd  in  the  Bible  approprîate  ref- 
erences  or  to  interpret  biblical  citations  in  a  sense 
that  accorded  with  their  views;  consequently  the 
idea  of  biblical  “obscurity”  requiring  interpreta- 
tion  became  important. 

After  the  gth  C.,  the  church  assumed  the  exclu- 
sive  right  to  interpret  the  Bible;  tradition  ( para - 
dosis)  based  on  the  sanctified  church  fathers  im- 
posed  limits  on  previously  free  understanding. 
Dispute  then  centered  on  interpretation  of  the 
Fathers,  rather  than  of  the  Bible  itself. 

ut.  The  Cambridge  History  of  the  Bible,  voI.  1  (Cambridge 
1970).  Le  monde  grec  ancien  et  la  Bible,  ed.  C.  Mondésert 
(Paris  1984).  H.M.  Biedermann,  “Bibeherständnis  der  Ost- 
kirchen,”  OsthSt  31  (1982)  122-41.  M.  Harl,  “Origène  et 
les  interprétations  patristiques  grecques  de  1’  ‘obscurité’ 
biblique,”  VigChr  36  (1982)  334-71.  A.K. 

BIBLIOTHECA,  also  Myriobiblon  (\lvfnoliifihov, 
“thousand  books”),  conventional  titles  of  a  work 
of  Photiüs.  ín  the  oldest  MS  (Venice,  Marc.  gr. 
450)  the  heading  of  the  work  is  “List  and  Descrip- 


tion  of  Books  We  Have  Read.”  The  Bibliotheca 
contains  280  chapters  (“codices”)  that  describe 
386  books  according  to  Treadgold  ( infra  5).  It 
aiso  has  a  preface  and  epilogue,  both  addressed 
to  Photios’s  brother  Tarasios.  If  we  take  them  at 
face  value,  Photios  compiled  the  Bibliotheca  before 
Ieaving  on  an  embassy  to  the  “Assyrians,”  i.e., 
Arabs;  this  embassy  has  been  variously  ìdentified 
with  those  of  838,  845,  or  855.  F.  Halkin  (A8  81 
1 1 963]  414—17),  however,  suggested  a  much  Iater 
date  of  composition  (after  875).  Most  recently  A. 
Markopoulos  ( Symmeihta  7  [1987]  165-82)  pro- 
posed  that  the  bulk  of  the  Bibliotheca  represents  a 
revised  version  written  in  Photios’s  old  age.  B. 
Hemmerdinger  hypothesized  that  Photios  worked 
in  Greek  libraries  in  Baghdad  ( REGr  69  [1956] 
101—03).  N.  Wilson  surmised  that  Photios  was 
workíng  from  memory  ( infra  95—99). 

The  Bibliotheca  surveys  both  pagan  and  Chris- 
tian  authors,  sometimes  very  extensively,  some- 
times  briefly.  Photios  evidently  avoids  school  texts 
(poets,  Plato,  Aristotle),  is  very  ínterested  in  he- 
retical  works,  and  devotes  more  attention  to  bis- 
torians  than  to  natural  science;  very  indicative  is 
his  concern  for  lexika  since  he  himself  wrote  one. 
The  composition  is  not  systematic,  although  sev- 
erai  “codices”  are  organìzed  in  thematic  groups. 
Photios  sometimes  provides  biographicat  data  on 
the  author,  summarizes  the  contents,  and  in  some 
cases  presents  a  theological  and  stylistic  evalua- 
tion.  Although  Photios  preferred  a  símple  style, 
the  Bìblìotheca  demonstrates  that  he  could  appre- 
ciate  diverse  stylistic  approaches.  Since  his  com- 
pilation  includes  many  texts  now  lost,  historians 
of  ancient  literature  have  studied  it  closely.  Less 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  Bibliotheca  as  reflect- 
ing  the  Byz.  worldview.  It  is  significant,  for  ex- 
ample,  that  Photios  understood  Herodotus  as  a 
historian  of  the  Persian  basileis  and  of  an  illegiti- 
mate  revolt  against  them  (cod.  60),  and  not  as  one 
who  described  the  victory  of  the  Greek  city-states 
over  a  monarchy. 

ed.  Bibliothèque,  ed.  R.  Henry,  vols.  1-8  (Parìs  1959— 
77),  wiih  Fr.  tr.  Eng.  tr.  J.H.  Freese,  vol.  1  (London  1920). 

lit.  W.  Treadgold,  The  Nature  of  the  Bibliotheca  of  Photios 
(Washington,  D.C.,  1980).  Wilson,  Scholars  93-1  1  1.  G.  Kus- 
tas,  “The  Literary  Crìucism  of  Photius,”  Helieniha  17  (1962) 
132-69.  T.  Hägg,  Fholios  ais  Vermiltler  anttker  Literalur 
(Stockholm  1975).  T.  Hägg,  W.  Treadgold,  "The  Preface 
of  the  Bibliotheca  of  Photius  Once  More,”  Symbolae  Osloenses 
61  (1986)  133-38.  J.  Schamp,  Photios  historíen  des  leltres:  L a 
Bibliolhèque  et  ses  notices  biographúfues  (Paris  1987).  —  A.K. 
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BILLETING.  See  Mitaton. 

BINBIRRILISE  (Turk„  lit.  “thousand  arid  one 
churches”),  ecclesiastical  site  in  Lvkaonia,  appar- 
ently  medieval  Barata  (BápaTa),  attested  as  a  bish- 
opric  from  the  4th  to  the  i2th  C.  Lhe  area  con- 
tains  the  remains  of  over  40  churches,  in  two 
main  groups.  The  majority  stand  in  the  lower 
town  (Madençehir)  and  consist  primarily  of  vaulted 
basilicas  with  horseshoe-shaped  apses  of  a  massive 
ashlar  construction,  together  with  an  octagonal 
church  that  strikingly  corresponds  to  the  descrip- 
tion  of  a  “martyrium”  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (ep. 
25).  Those  of  the  upper  town  (Degle)  include 
cross-in-square  churches  of  less  regular  masonry 
with  decorative  brickwork.  Dating  is  difficult  and 
disputed;  it  appears  that  the  lower  town  flour- 
ished  from  the  4th  to  the  7th  C.  and  was  reoc- 
cupied  in  the  gth,  while  the  upper  town  was  a 
refuge  during  the  Arab  invasions. 

lit.  W.M.  Ramsay,  G.  Bell,  The  Thousand  and  One  Churches 
(London  1909).  TIB  4:138-43.  M.  Restle  in  RRK  1:690- 
7 1 8.  S.  Eyice,  Recherches  archéologigues  à  Karadag  (Binbirkilise) 
(Istanbul  1971).  -C.F. 

BIOGRAPHY,  a  literary  genre  created  in  antiq- 
uity  that  flourisbed  during  the  Roman  Empìre.  It 
was  considered  an  intermediate  form  lying  some- 
where  between  enhomion  and  historiography 
and  having  as  its  purpose  the  presentation  of  the 
hero’s  character  ( ethos )  and/or  actions  ( praxeis )  in 
logical  rather  than  chronological  sequence.  The 
material  was  presented  in  anecdotes,  maxims  (say- 
ings),  catalogs  of  works,  etc.  Biographies  were 
often  combined  in  series,  as  by  Plutarch.  Late 
Roman  biography  included  emperors  (Historia 
Augusta),  philosophers  (Diogenes  I.aertius  in  the 
3rd  C.),  and  rhetoricians  (the  Lwes  of  the  Sophists 
by  Eunapios  of  Sardis).  There  was  a  tendency  to 
transform  the  wise  man  into  a  “godlike”  holy  man 
like  Pythagoras  and  Plotinos  in  their  biographies 
by  Porphyry,  Origen  in  his  Life  written  by  Eu- 
sebios  of  Caesarea  (bk.6  of  the  Ecclesiastical  His 
tory),  and  esp.  Apollonios  of  Tyana.  Works  of 
this  kind,  along  with  the  books  of  the  Maccabees 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs,  contributed  to  the 
development  of  hagiocraphy,  the  vita  of  Antony 
the  Grf.at  by  Athanasios  of  Alexandria  being  the 
rnodel  for  the  new  genre,  Lhe  late  Roman  biog- 
raphy  of  the  holy  man  was  bascd  on  a  precon- 


ceived  ideal  of  behavior,  presented  the  hero’s  life 
as  a  continual  acme  from  cradle  to  grave,  and  had 
the  purpose  of  defending  the  principles  of  partic- 
ular  philosophical  and  religious  schools. 

In  Byz.,  secular  biographies  were  not  very  com- 
mon,  nor  were  they  produced  in  series  (unlike 
the  Historia  Augusla  and  Eunapios).  The  demar- 
cation  of  the  genre  from  both  hagiography  and 
historiography  was  vague:  the  Life  of  Basil  I  (Vita 
Basilii)  commissioned  by  Constantine  VII  was 
included  in  a  historical  compilation;  Anna  Kom- 
nene’s  panegyric  on  her  father,  the  Alexiad ,  was 
construed  as  a  book  on  history;  the  biographies 
of  some  emperors  (John  III  Vatatzes)  or  em- 
presses  (Theodora,  wife  of  Theophilos)  who  be- 
came  revered  as  saints  were  couched  in  the  form 
of  vitae.  The  Byz.  elaborated  the  genre  of  pejor- 
ative  biography  (invectivf.)  such  as  the  anony- 
mous  dialogue  Anacharsis,  and  the  paniphlets 
of  Nikephoros  Basilares  on  a  certain  Bagoas, 
and  of  John  Argyropoulos  (?)  on  Ratablattas  (N. 
Oikonomides,  P.  Canivet,  Diptycha  3  [1982—83]  5— 
97)- 

lit.  P.  Cox,  Biography  in  Late  Antiquity  (Berkeley  1983). 
A.  Priessp.ig,  “Die  literarische  Form  der  spätaritiken  Phi- 
losophenromane,”  BZ  30  (1929—30)  23—30.  -A,K, 


BIRDS  (öpt'töeç).  The  Byz.  raised  birds  for  food 
and  for  use  in  sport  and  hunting.  Book  14  of  the 
Geoponira  is  dedicated  to  rearing  domestic  fowl, 
primarily  pigeons  and  hens.  Ornithology  fasci- 
nated  Byz.  artists  and  sportsmen,  much  as  it  had 
earlier  Greek  and  Roman  naturalists  and  bird- 
catchers.  Aristotle’s  study  of  birds  (esp.  in  Parts  of 
Animals)  left  a  heavy  imprint  on  later  ornitholo- 
gists,  but  additional  data  were  included  by  Alex- 
ander  of  Myndos  (fl.  ìst  C.  b.c.?)  and  elaborated 
by  a  certain  Dionysios  (fl.  ist  C.  a.d.?)  in  a  tract 
called  Ornithmha  or  Ixeutikon.  Dionysios’s  original 
text  is  lost,  but  a  paraphrase  with  magnificent 
illuminations  of  48  birds  is  part  of  the  Vienna 
Diosrorides.  The  illustrations  in  this  MS  (esp. 
fol.483V  with  24  birds  in  a  grid)  suggest  observa- 
tions  in  the  field  of  varied  species  such  as  the 
ostrich,  various  ducks,  the  moor  hen,  bustard, 
partrídge,  and  many  others.  Later  tracts  on  or- 
nithology  include  an  excellent  work  on  hawking 
by  Demetrios  Pepagomf.nos,  who  apparently  used 
sources  different  from  those  of  Fredericr  II  in 
his  On  the  Art  of  Hunting  with  Birds  (De  arte  yenandi 
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cum  avibus — C.H.  Haskins,  Studies  in  the  History  of 
Mediaeval  Science  [Cambridge,  Mass.,  1924]  299- 
326).  Besides  falcons,  the  Byz.  kept  other  tamed 
birds:  peacocks  to  decorate  their  gardens  or  par- 
tridges  and  geese  ( Great  Palace,  ist  Report,  pl.29) 
as  house  pets. 

The  mosaics  of  the  Acheiropoietos  churc:h  in 
Thessa!onike  depict  ducks  and  other  birds,  used 
io  Roman  fashion  apparently  without  the  sym- 
bolic  content  that  had  earlier  been  attached  to  the 
pcacock;  at  the  mausoleum  of  Galia  Placidia  in 
Ravenna,  birds  drinking  from  a  chalice  are  de- 
picted  as  attending  a  Fountain  of  Life.  This 
interpretation  persisted  in  the  veritable  aviaries 
that  adorn  the  canon  tables  and  headpieces  of 
illuminated  MSS.  Ön  the  other  hand,  birds  were 
sometimes  seen  as  part  of  the  naturai  world  in- 
appropriate  to  Christian  decoration.  The  author 
of  the  Life  of  Stephen  the  Younger  (PG 
ioo:ii2oC)  objected  to  the  Iconoclastic  mosaic 
program  of  the  church  at  Blachernai  in  Con- 
stantinople,  which  included  “cranes,  crows,  and 
peacocks,  thus  making  the  church,  if  I  may  say 
so,  aitogether  unadorned.”  Yet,  as  winged  crea- 
tures  free  of  earthly  bonds,  birds  were  wideiy 
represented  in  sacred  settíngs  and  were  a  favorìte 
motif  in  relief  sculpture,  as  on  the  drum  cornice 
of  the  Church  of  Constantine  Lips.  Bird-fiiied 
trees  fìgured  among  the  automata  of  the  Mag- 
naura  witnessed  by  Liutprand  of  Cremona. 

In  Byz.  mythology  birds  played  a  iesser  role 
than  animals  or  snares;  a  deep  significance  was 
ascribed  to  the  dove,  however,  as  a  symbol  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  to  the  peacock  and  pelican.  The 
theme  of  the  eagle  fighting  the  serpent  was  pop- 
ular  in  art.  Birds  are  dramatis  personae  in  the 
Poulologos. 

source.  A.  Garzya,  Dionysii  lxeutikon  seu  De  aucupio  libri 
tres  in  epìtomen  metro  solutam  redacli  (Leipzig  1963). 

lit.  Z.  Kádár,  Suruwals  of  Greeh  Zoological  Iltummatwns 
m  Byuíntine  Manuscripts  (BudapesL  1978)  77-90.  D'A.W. 
Thompson,  A  Glossary  of  Greek  Birds  (Oxford  1936:  rp. 
Hildesheim  1966).  -J.S.,  A.C. 

BIRTH  ('yéwTjcrtç).  Women  usually  gave  birth  at 
home  with  the  assistance  of  relatives  and/or  a 
midwife.  There  were,  however,  some  lying-in 
hospitals,  such  as  the  institutions  estabiished  in 
Alexandria  by  St.  John  Eleemon,  according  to 
one  version  of  his  vita  (H.  Delehaye,  AB  45  [1927] 
22.17-27),  Paramedical  and  magicai  means  were 


Bírth.  The  birth  of  John  the  Baptist.  Miniature  in  a 
Gospel  book  (Vat.  Urb.  gr.  2,  fo!.167v);  12th  C.  Bib- 
lioteca  Apostolica  Yaticana. 


commonly  used  to  achieve  an  easier  delivery,  for 
example,  Anna,  the  mother  of  the  future  empress 
Theophano,  was  given,  during  her  labor,  a  girdle 
from  a  monastery  of  the  Virgin  (E.  Kurtz,  Zwei 
griechische  Texte  über  die  heilige  Theophano  [St.  Pe- 
tersburg  1898]  2.28-34).  The  newborn  baby  was 
washed  and  swaddled  in  woolen  wrappings.  The 
placenta  was  sometimes  retained  as  a  talismari. 

After  childbirth  the  mother  and  those  who  as- 
sisted  her  were  considered  unclean  and  a  priest 
was  summoned  to  exorcise  the  evil  spirits,  yet  the 
mother  could  not  partake  of  communion  until  40 
days  had  passed.  The  wet-nurse  was  common, 
even  though  some  moraüsts  dìsapproved  of  this 
practice  (J.  Beaucamp,  JÖB  32.2  [1982)  549-58). 
Malc  babies  were  preferred  (e.g.,  Prodromos, 
Hist,  Gedichte,  no.44.6-7),  but  in  general  the  birth 
of  a  child  was  a  panegyris  that  provided  an  occa- 
sion  for  a  banquet,  visits,  and  gifts;  if  the  baby 
was  an  heir  to  the  throne,  special  festivities  were 
held  throughout  the  empire,  The  gross  bîrth  rate 
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ín  i4th-C.  rural  Macedonia  is  estimated  as  44  per 
1,000,  but  because  of  high  mortality  the  net  birth 
rate  was  22  (Laiou,  Peasant  Sociely  292-94). 

Birth  scenes,  with  mothers  shown  í'rontally  seated 
with  raised  slcirts,  are  treated  particularly  candidly 
ìn  the  Vatican  Book  of  Rings  (Lassus,  Livre  des 
Rois,  figs.  3,  6).  Childbirth  and  the  washing  of  the 
newborn  infant  are  also  depicted  in  images  of  the 
Nativitv  of  Christ  and  John  the  Baptist. 

ut.  Koukoules,  Bios  4:9-42.  -Ap.K.,  A.K.,  A.C. 

BIRTH  OF  THE  VIRGIN  (yépFTjtriç  rf)s'  Oeoró- 
kov),  one  of  the  five  Marian  Great  Feasts,  cele- 
brated  8  Sept.  with  both  a  forefeast  and  a  four- 
day  afterfeast.  The  feast  originated  in  Jerusalem 
with  the  dedication  of  a  ^th-C.  church  at  the 
Probatic  Pool  (Jn  5:2-9),  where  tradition  placed 
the  house  of  Mary’s  parents  Ioakeim  and  Anna 
(H.  Vincent,  F.-M.  Abel,  Jérusalem,  vol.  2  [Paris 
1926]  669—76).  From  the  6th  C.  onward,  it  was 
celebrated  at  this  spot  with  a  reading  from  the 
Protoevangelion  of  James  (G.  Garitte,  Le  calen- 
drier  palestino-géorgien  du  Sinaiticus  34  (Xe  siècle) 
[Brussels  1958]  324^.  The  earliest  evidence  for 
the  existence  of  the  feast  in  Constantinople,  a 
kontakion  by  Romanos  the  Melode  (no.35,  ed. 
Maas-Trypanis,  276—80),  is  a  paraphrase  of  this 
apocryphaì  narration,  which  was  also  incorpo- 
rated  into  Byz.  menologia  and  panegyriha  for  use 
on  the  feast  (Ehrhard,  Überlieferung  1:57,  204). 

The  feast  opened  in  the  eveníng  with  a  pannychis 
(see  Vigil)  at  Hagia  Sophia,  in  which  the  patrì- 
arch  took  part.  After  the  orthros  service  there  was 
a  procession,  with  a  station  (lite)  at  the  Forum 
(Mateos,  Typicon  1:18—21),  in  which  “the  sover- 
eigns  and  the  whole  senate  proceed  with  great 
pomp”  to  the  Church  of  the  Chalroprateia  (Phi- 
lotheos,  Kletor.  223.10-1 1).  Once  the  üturgy  was 
over,  the  emperor  offered  a  banquet  in  the  Trik- 
linos  of  Justinian. 

In  art  the  standard  composition  is  first  seen  in 
the  Menologion  of  Basil  II  (p.22)  with  Anna 
reclining  on  a  bed,  three  gift-bearing  women  ap- 
proaching,  and  midwives  bathing  the  child.  Used 
in  narratives  of  the  Life  of  the  Virgin  Marv,  the 
scene  also  occurs  among  Christological  feasts,  as 
in  the  naos  at  Daphni.  Versions  from  the  i2th  C. 
onward  stress  the  wealth  of  the  Virgin’s  parents, 
adding  a  peacock  fan  (Daphni),  richly  carved  cra- 
dle  (MSS  of  James  of  Kokkinobaphos),  palatial 


setting  (Ring’s  Church,  Studenica),  and  nurner- 
ous  attendants  (Chora).  Ioakeim  joins  the  scene 

in  the  iqth  C.  (Chora). 

lit.  G.  Babic,  “Sur  I’iconographie  de  la  cornposition 
‘Natívité  de  la  Vierge’  dans  la  peinture  by/antine,'’  ZRVI  7 
(1961)  169-75.  J.  Lafontaine-Dosogne,  Iconographie  de 
l'enfance  de  la  Vierge  dans  l'Empire  bymntin  et  en  Occident,  vol. 
1  (Brussels  1964)89-121.  -R.F.T.,  A.W.C. 

BÎRÜNÎ,  AL-,  more  fully  Abü’l-Rayhàn  Muham- 
mad  ibn  Ahrnad  al-BIrünl,  Muslim  scientist,  his- 
torian,  and  observer  of  cultures;  born  Käth  (in 
Khwârizm)  4  Sept.  973,  died  Ghazna?  1 1  Dec. 
1048  (E.  Kennedy,  Ì.MA  2:226)  or  after  1050  (D. 
Boilot,  EI 2  1:1236).  Under  royal  patronage  in 
Khwârizm,  ai-Bírünî  studied  the  sciences.  After 
the  Ghaznavid  conquest  (1017),  he  was  lavishly 
maintained  in  Ghazna  until  his  death.  He  visited 
India,  but  journeyed  westward  only  to  Iran. 

Bîrünî  ranks  among  the  greatest  scholars  of 
medieval  Islam  and  wrote  airnost  150  works  on 
science,  geography,  chronology,  and  history.  He 
considers  Bvz.  in  his  Yestiges  of  the  Past  (Chronol- 
ogy  of  Ancient  Nations),  written  in  1000,  incor- 
porating  much  cultural  information  within  dis- 
cussìons  of  calendars  and  eras.  Major  topics  for 
Blrûnî  are  doctrine,  hagiography,  customs  con- 
cerning  Lent,  and  Melchite  festivals.  Bîrünl  di- 
gresses  at  length  on  the  Greek  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy  and  the  organization  of  the  Byz,  admin- 
istration  and  army.  Though  sometimes  offering 
secondhand  information  from  Melchites  in 
Khwärizm,  Bîrüní  refers  to  The  Learning  of  the 
Greeks,  a  book  (now  lost)  by  a  certain  Abû’l-H  usayn 
(or  Hasan)  al-AhwâzT  (gth  C.)  based  on  his  expe- 
riences  in  Constantinople. 

ed.  Chronologie  orientalischer  Völker,  ed.  E.  Sachau  (Leipzig 
1878;  rp.  I.eípzig  1923)  288-308.  Tr.  E.  Sachau  in  The 
Chronoìogy  of  Ancient  Nations  (London  1879;  rp.  Frankfurt 
1969)  282-305.  For  other  works,  see  A.S.  Khan,  A  Bibli- 
ography  of  the.  Works  of  Abul-Raihân  al-Bîrûnî  (New  Deîhi 
1982). 

lit.  Vasiliev,  Byz.  Arabes  2.2:427-30.  H.M.  Said,  Al-Bîrünì: 
His  Times,  Life  and  Works  (Karachi  1981).  P.G.  Bulgakov, 
ìizn’  i  trudy  Beruni  (Tashkent  1972).  -L.I.C. 

BISHOP  (èrrícncoTTO1;),  the  highest  ranking  min- 
ister  among  the  major  orders  of  the  Byz.  clergy, 
supreme  in  all  matters  concerning  the  discipline 
(cf.  episcopalis  audientia),  doctrine,  and  admin- 
istration  of  the  bishopric  ( epishope ).  As  a  generic 
term  the  title  also  included  metropolitans,  pa- 
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triarchs,  etc.  St.  Ignatius  of  Antioch  (ca.ioo)  is 
the  earliest  witness  of  the  monarchic  episcopate 
and  describes  the  bishop  as  the  source  and  center 
of  church  unity.  Although  the  exclusive  focus  of 
unity  and  authority  in  his  district — as  proedros 
and  archiereus  of  his  flock  and  of  his  chorepis- 
kopos — a  bishop  was  still  subordinate  to  the  met- 
ropolitan  of  the  province  of  which  his  bishopric 
was  a  part.  His  nomination  was  in  fact  confirmed 
by  the  provincial  metropolitan,  from  whom  he 
also  received  consecration  (Nicaea  II,  canon  3). 
Normally  he  was  restricted  for  life  to  the  see  for 
which  he  was  ordained,  although  translations  were 
not  unknown. 

All  ecclesiastical  properties,  charitable  institu- 
tions,  and  hospitals  of  the  bishopric  were  under 
the  bishop’s  disposition  but  were  actually  man- 
aged  and  administered  by  various  officials,  such 
as  the  oikonomos.  The  revenues  of  the  see  were 
derived  from  property,  voluntary  offerings,  and 
donations,  and,  from  the  1  ìth  C„  frorn  ecclesias- 
tical  taxes  as  well,  such  as  the  kanonikon  and 
kaniskjon.  The  income  was  used  for  the  upkeep 
of  the  bishop  and  his  clergy  but  also  for  the  sick, 
poor,  the  redemption  of  war  prisoners,  and  the 
maintenance  of  churches.  Despite  their  consider- 
able  privileges  and  authority,  Byz.  bishops  (with 
some  exceptíons)  did  not  play  the  role  of  feudal 
rnagnates,  unlike  their  counterparts  ín  the  West, 
although  they  often  enjoyed  considerable  political 
influence.  Their  vestments  were  similar  to  those 
worn  by  priests  except  (later)  for  the  episcopal 
sakkos  and  omophorion.  (For  list  of  bishoprics, 
see  Notitiae  episcopatuum.) 

ut.  I  I.  Sokolov,  “Iy.hranic  archiereev  v  Vizantii  IX  XV 
v.,”  VizVrem  22  (ìgi^— 16)  193-252.  D.T.  Strotmann, 
“L'évêque  dans  la  tradition  orientale,”  Irénihon  34  (1961) 
147-64.  A.  Guillou,  “L’évêque  dans  la  société  méditerra- 
néennedes  VI'— VII'  siècles:  Un  modèle,”B£CA  131  (1973) 
5-19.  S.  Troianos,  “Ein  Synodalakt  des  Sisinios  zu  den 
bischöflìchen  Einkünften,”  FM  3  (1979)  21 1-20.  -A.P. 

BITHYNIA  (Bi8vvia),  a  region  of  northwest  Asia 
Minor,  opposite  Constantinople.  Bithynia  became 
a  separate  province  in  the  early  4th  C.  Besides  its 
capital,  Nikomf.deia,  Bithynia  contained  a  few 
important  cities  (Nicaea,  Chalcedon,  Prousa) 
and  rich  agricultural  land.  Although  its  cities  were 
eclipsed  by  the  growth  of  Constantinople,  Bithy- 
nia  prospered  from  its  location  on  the  trade  and 
military  routes  between  Constantinople  and  An- 


atolia.  The  suburban  coastal  region  east  of  Con- 
stantinople  flourished  particularly  as  the  seat  of 
many  rich  villas.  Bithynia  became  part  of  the 
Opsikion  theme  in  the  7th  C„  then  was  divided 
between  that  theme  and  the  Optimatoi.  The  civil 
province  of  Bithynia  continued  to  exist  into  the 
8th  C„  when  Slav  captives  were  settled  there  (Za- 
cos,  Seals  uigof).  Frequent  later  references  are 
to  the  geographical  region.  Texts  of  the  i3th  C. 
mention  a  district  called  Mesothynia,  which  ap- 
parently  denotes  the  peninsula  of  Nikomedeia  (D. 
Zakythenos,  EEBS  19  [1949]  3).  Bithynia  pre- 
serves  the  remains  of  numerous  fortifications  but 
is  esp.  noted  for  its  churches  (Sige,  Medikion, 
Pf,lekete,  Nicaea).  It  was  also  a  monastic  center 
that  grew  in  importance  in  the  Iconoclastic  period 
(Mt.  Auxentios,  Mt.  Olympos).  Ecclesiastically, 
Bithynia  was  divided  into  three  provinces  after 
451:  Nikomedeia,  Nicaea,  and  Chalcedon. 

lit.  R.  Janin,  “La  Bithynie  sous  l’empire  byzantin,”  EO 
20  (1921)  168—82,  301-19.  Janin,  Égiises  centres  1  —  191.  J. 
Sölch,  “Historisch-geographische  Studien  über  bithynische 
Siedlungen,"  BNJbb  1  (1920)  263-337.  C.F. 

BIZYE  (BlÌvt),  mod.  Vize),  city  in  Thrace,  north- 
east  of  Arradiopolis.  A  polis  in  the  late  antique 
province  of  Europe,  Bizye  appears  in  Byz.  texts 
as  hastron  (Besevliev,  Inschriften  184,  no.27),  po- 
lisma  (TheophCont  68.6—7),  or  polìchnìon  (Zon, 
3:346.15).  The  vita  of  Mary  the  Younger  refers 
to  Bizye  as  a  polis,  but  describes  the  town’s  inhab- 
itants  as  engaging  in  agricultural  work  (AA5S  Nov. 
4:Ô99BC,  700F);  in  the  eyes  of  the  chronicler 
Geoffrey  Villehardouin  (par.428),  Vizoi  (Bizye) 
was  “good  and  strong.” 

As  a  fortress  Bizye  played  an  important  role 
during  the  gth-C.  revolt  of  Thomas  the  Slav, 
whose  son  fled  there  but  then  surrendered  to  the 
emperor.  Symeon  of  Bulgaria  captured  Bizye, 
demolished  it,  and  later  rebuilt  the  city  walls.  ln 
the  1 3th  C.  Bizye  was  one  of  the  larger  asteis 
(Akrop.  1:54.14-15)  and  the  base  of  many  mili- 
tary  operations;  the  city  was  one  of  the  focal 
points  during  the  Civil  War  of  1341-47,  and  its 
demos  actively  participated  in  the  political  struggle 
(Weiss,  Kantakuzenos  75Í  ).  Bizye  was  finally  taken 
by  the  Turks  in  1453- 

A  bishopric  by  431,  then  autocephalous  arch- 
bishopric,  Bizye  became  metropolis  in  the  i4th  C. 
It  served  as  the  place  of  exile  for  several  impor- 
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tant  ecclesiastical  dîssidents  such  as  Maximos  the 
Confessor  (PG  go:i6oC). 

The  remains  of  ramparts  still  survive  in  the  city. 
j\.M.  Mansel  (Trahyanin  hültiir  ve  tarihi  [Istanbul 
1938]  45)  suggests  that  their  upper  part  was  con- 
structed  in  the  6th  C.  On  the  other  hand,  D. 
Dirimtekin  ( Ayasofya  müzesi  yilhgi  5  [1963]  15-25) 
dates  this  section  to  the  time  of  the  Palaiologoi. 
The  large  Church  of  Hagia  Sophia  in  Bizye  com- 
bines  the  floor  plan  of  a  basilica  with  the  elements 
of  a  cross-in-square  church;  its  plan  is  similar  to 
that  of  Dere  Agzi.  C.  Mango  (ZRVI  1 1  [1968]  9- 
13)  suggests,  on  the  basis  of  a  painted  inscription, 
now  iost,  that  the  church  was  built  in  the  late  8th 
or  9th  C.  and  housed  the  tomb  of  St.  Mary  the 
Younger  in  the  ìoth  C.  However,  S.  Eyice  argues 
that  the  church  dates  to  the  ìgth  or  1 4th  C.,  and 
may  have  replaced  the  earlier  church  where  St. 
Mary  was  venerated  (18  CorsiRav  [1971]  293-97). 

lit.  V.  Ve!kov,  "Die  thrakische  Stadt  Bizye,”  in  Studm 
in  honorem  V.  Be!evliev  (Sofia  1 978)  174-8 1 .  R.  Janín,  DHGE 
9  (1937)  44-46-  E-  Oberhummer,  RE  3  (1899)  552. 

-T.E.G. 

BLACHERNAI,  CHURCH  AND  PALACE  OF. 
The  name  Blachernai  (B kaxèpvai)  designaíes  an 
area  possessing  a  spring  of  water  in  the  north- 
western  corner  of  Constantinople.  A  basiiica  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  which  became  the  most  famous 
Marian  shrine  of  the  city,  is  said  to  have  been 
built  there  by  Empress  Pulcheria  (ca.450).  Leo  I 
added  a  circular  reliquary  chapel  (soros)  after 
the  “honorable  robe”  (see  Maphorion)  of  the 
Virgin  had  been  brought  from  Palestine.  Situated 
a  short  distance  outside  the  walls,  the  church  was 
miraculously  spared  during  the  Avar  siege  of  626, 
after  w'hich  Emp.  Herakleios  extended  the  walls 
to  enclose  it.  A  New  Testament  cycle  in  mosaic 
was  destroyed  by  Constantine  V  and  replaced  by 
vegetal  ornament  and  pictures  of  birds  ( Vüa  S. 
Stephani  Junions,  PG  100:1 120C).  The  church  was 
burned  dowm  in  1070  and  rebuilt.  Fire  destroyed 
it  completely  in  1434.  Next  to  it  was  a  bathhouse 
(louma)  in  which  the  spring  flowed.  The  latter  is 
now  enclosed  in  a  modern  Greek  church. 

South  of  the  church  complex  and  on  higher 
ground,  an  imperial  palace  was  set  up  by  ca.500. 
It  is  known  to  us  from  protocols  described  in  De. 
cer.  (bk.  1,  chs.  27,  34;  bk.2,  chs.  9,  12)  and  in- 
cluded  one  hall  named  Anastasiakos,  another  called 


Okeanos,  and  a  third  called  Danoubios,  the  last 
communicating  with  the  church  complex  by  means 
of  staircases.  Under  the  Romnenoi  the  Blachernaî 
palace  became  the  customary  residence  of  the 
emperor  and  was  so  strongly  fortified  as  to  resem- 
ble  a  castle.  AIexios  I  and  Manuel  I  built  addi- 
tional  halls  of  great  splendor.  The  Palaiologoi  also 
Iived  in  the  Blachernai  palace.  Its  approximate 
situation  is  marked  by  the  mosque  of  Ivaz  Efendi, 
but  the  evidence  is  too  slight  to  allow  even  an 
approximate  reconstruction  (see  also  Terfur  Sa- 

RAYl). 

ut.  J.B.  Papadopoulos,  Les  palaìs  et  les  églises  des  Bla- 
chemes  (Thessalonike  1928).  V.  Grumel,  “Le  ‘miracle  ha- 
bituel’  dc  Notrc-Dame  dcs  Blachernes  à  Constantinople,” 
EO  30  (1931)  129-46.  A.M.  Schneider,  "Die  Blachernen," 
Onens  4  (1951)  97-105.  S.  Runciman,  “Blachernae  Palaee 
and  Its  Decoration,”  in  Studies  in  Memory  0 /  D.  Talbot  Rice 
(Edinburgh  1975)  277—83.  A.  Wenger,  “Notes  inédites,” 
REB  10  (1952)  54-59.  Janin,  CP  byz.  123-28.  Janin,  Eglises 
CP  161-71.  Müller-Wiener,  Biidlexikon  223!.  -C.M 

BLACHERNAI,  COUNCIL  OF.  See  Constan- 
tinople,  Councils  of:  Local  Council  of  1285. 

BLACR  DEATH.  See  Plague. 

BLACK  SEA  (Hóptos'  Ewfetpoç,  Mavprj  &ákaacra). 
Throughout  its  hístory  Byz.  sought  to  maintain 
control  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  part  to  preclude 
foreign  powers  from  establishing  a  foothold  there 
and  threatening  Constantinople.  Justinian  I  pre- 
vented  the  Sasanian  Persians  from  gaíning  per- 
manent  access  to  the  coast  of  Lazika;  from  the 
7th  C.  Byz.  policy  in  the  area  focused  on  diplo- 
matic  efforts  and  control  of  Cherson.  Herakleios 
made  a  treaty  with  Kuvrat  in  hope  of  hindering 
Khazar  access  to  the  Azov  Sea  and  the  Crimea, 
and  the  Khazars  were  afterw'ard  the  focus  of  Byz. 
diplomatic  and  missionary  activity  in  the  area. 

1  he  Arabs  never  established  a  presence  on  the 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  but  the  Rus’  of  Kiev  re- 
peatedly  sailed  through  the  Black  Sea  to  attack 
Constantinople,  beginning  in  860.  The  city  and 
naval  arsenal  of  Cherson  rcmained  a  Byz.  posses- 
sion  (apart  from  a  brief  occupation  by  Vladimir 
I  oí  Kiev  in  988)  until  the  Fourth  Crusade,  after 
which  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  empire  of 
Trebizond.  Only  in  1215/16  did  the  Seljuk  Turks 
establish  a  temporary  naval  base  at  Sinope;  the 
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southeastern  coast  of  the  B!ack  Sea  remained  un- 
der  the  control  of  Trebizond  until  1460. 

Byz.  naval  control  was  not  matched  by  similar 
commercial  success.  The  Black  Sea  was  important 
as  a  source  of  food  for  Constantinople;  íìsh  came 
from  its  waters,  and  grain  from  the  Dobrudja  and 
Crimea.  It  was  also  a  crossroads  of  long-distance 
trade,  linking  Byz.  with  central  Europe,  Russia, 
the  Caucasus,  Central  Asia,  and  China.  This  trade 
attracted  Italian  merchants,  particularly  Yene- 
tians  and  Genoese,  from  the  nth  C.  Manuel  I, 
seeking  an  ally  against  Venice,  granted  Genoa  the 
right  to  trade  in  the  B!ack  Sea.  In  1261  Michael 
VIII  granted  the  Genoese  exclusive  access  to  the 
B!ack  Sea,  together  with  tax  exemptions,  by  the 
Treaty  of  Nymphaion.  Thereafter  they  domi- 
nated  the  Black  Sea  trade  from  their  colonies  of 
Galata,  Vicina,  Kaepa,  Tana,  Amastris,  and 
Samsun  (Amisos),  and  the  profits  of  this  trade 
were  lost  to  Byz, 


i.n.  G.I.  Brätianu,  La  MerNoire  (Munich  1969).  Balard, 
Romanìe  génoise.  A.  Poppe,  “The  Political  Background  to 
the  Baptism  of  Rus’:  Byzantine-Russian  Relations  between 
986-89,”  DOP  30  (1976)  195-244.  O.  Lampsidis,  "La  Mer 
Noire  byzantine,”  ArchPont  35  (1978)  363-69.  E.  Todorova 
“The  Thirteenth-Century  Shift  of  the  Black  Sea  Economy,” 
Etüalk  23.4  (1987)  112-16.  -R.B. 

BLASIOS  OF  AMORION,  saint;  secular  name 
Basil;  born  in  vi!lage  of  Aplatianais  near  Amorion, 
died  Constantìnople  ca.912;  feastday  20  Dec.  After 
elementary  schooüng  in  his  village,  Blasios 
(BAácrtoç)  came  to  Constantinople  and  chose  an 
ecclesíastical  career;  Patr.  Ignatios  consecrated 
him  deacon  of  Hagia  Sophia.  En  route  to  Rome 
he  had  various  adventures:  he  was  sold  into  slav- 
ery  to  the  “Scythians”  (Pechenegs  rather  than 
Bulgarians),  freed,  robbed  by  pirates  on  the  Dan- 
ube,  and  saved  by  an  angel;  he  returned  to  Bul- 
garia,  met  the  local  bishop  and  the  “first  archorì' 
of  the  barbarians,  and  eventually  reached  Rome. 
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There  he  took  the  monastic  habit  and  stayed  for 
18  years,  mostly  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Caesarius, 
where  he  was  consecrated  priest.  To  escape  his 
increasing  fame,  Blasios  returned  to  Constanti- 
nople,  joining  the  monastery  of  Stoudios  ca.897. 
Around  goo  he  retreated  to  Athos,  which  he  was 
forced  to  leave  1 2  years  iater  because  of  a  contro- 
'ersy.  He  returned  to  Constantinople  but  died 
soon  after  he  had  received  a  chrysobull  from  Leo 
VI.  He  was  buried  at  the  Stoudios  monastery. 

The  anonymous  author  of  his  Life  (written  in 
the  930S  or  940S  and  preserved  in  a  single  ìoth- 
C.  MS)  claimed  to  have  received  his  information 
from  Blasios’s  disciple  Loukas;  it  is  plausible  that 
the  Life  was  produced  in  the  Stoudios.  The  ha- 
giographer  praises  Blasios’s  sociabiiity  and  intel- 
lectual  qualitíes  (e.g.,  his  work  as  a  calligrapher) 
and  defends  moderation:  the  hegoumenos  who 
flogged  the  young  monk  Euphrosynos  for  having 
a  fìlthy  garment  was  condemned  in  a  vision. 

source.  AASS  Nov.  4:657—59. 

lít.  BHG  278.  H,  Grégoire,  “La  vie  de  Saint  Blaise 
d'Amorium,"  Bymntion  5  {1929-30)  391-414,  V.  Gjuzelev, 
“Zitieto  na  VIasij  Amoríjski  kato  ízvor  za  búlgarskata  isto- 
rija,"  GSÍ/  FIF  61  (1968),  istor,  3,  19-33.  -A.K. 

BLASTARES,  MATTHEW,  canonist  and  theo- 
logian,  monk  and  priest  in  the  monastery  of  Ryr 
Isaac  in  Thessalonike;  died  Thessalonike  after 
1346.  In  1335  Blastares  (variously  spelled  BAa- 
trráp-îjç,  BÀáöTap'rç ç,  BAáorrapiç)  completed  his 
principal  work,  Syntagma  hata  stoicheion  (lit.  Alpha- 
betical  Treatise)  in  24  sections,  most  of  them  sub- 
dẁided  into  chapters.  Each  chapter  is  devoted  to 
a  separate  legal  topic  (e.g.,  1.12  on  robbers)  and 
contains  first  the  statements  of  canon  law  and 
then  those  of  civil  law,  the  nomoi  politikoi.  In  the 
preamble,  Blastares  defines  his  goal  as  gathering 
“all  the  canons”  as  well  as  interpreting  and  para- 
phrasing  them  (5.7-33).  This  attempt  at  reconcil- 
íng  canon  and  civil  law  differentiates  the  work  of 
Blastares  both  from  previous  nomohanones  in 
which  civil  legislation  is  but  an  insignificant  ap- 
pendix  and  from  previous  synopses  that  ignore 
canon  law  (A.  Soloviev,  SBN  5  [1939]  700).  As 
sources  Blastares  used  not  only  the  Basiliha  and 
other  Byz.  compendia  but  the  Codex  and  Digest  of 
Justinian  I  as  well  as  the  novels  of  various  em- 
perors  (e.g.,  the  novel  of  Andronikos  II  of  1306); 
he  also  used  the  Nomohanon  of  Fourteen  Titles  and 
the  commentary  of  Theodore  Balsamon.  The  Syn- 


tagma  became  popular  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
empire  and  was  translated  into  Serbian  during 
the  reign  of  Stefan  Uros  IV  Dusan.  Blastares  also 
wrote  several  short  synopses  of  canon  law,  an 
index  of  Latin  legal  terms,  theological  works, 
hymns,  etc. 

ed.  Rhalles-Poties,  Syntagma,  vol.  6.  P.B.  Paschos,  Ha- 
panta  ta  hymnographiha  tou  Matthaiou  Blastare  (Athens  1980). 

Lir.  S.  Troianos,  “Peri  tas  nomikas  pegas  tou  Matthaiou 
Blastare,”££BS  44  (1979-80)  305-29.  N.  Il’insRij,  Smtagma 
Matfeja  Vlastarja  (Moscow  1892).  St.  Novakovic,  Matìje  Vlas- 
tara  smlagmat  (Belgrade  1907).  P.B.  Paschos,  Ho  Malthaios 
Blastares  kai  to  hymnographikon  ergon  tou  (Thessalonike  1978). 
PLP,  no.2808. '  -A.K. 

BLATADON  MONASTERY,  established  ca.  1355 
on  the  north  edge  of  Thessalonike,  next  to  the 
acropolis.  Blatadon  (BÀaráôom,  BÀaratwp,  BXa- 
té<j)v )  was  founded  by  Dorotheos  Blates,  metro- 
politan  of  Thessalonike  (1371—79),  and  his  brother 
Mark,  a  hymnographer  and  hieromonk  froin  the 
Great  Lavra  ( PL.P ,  nos.  2818—19).  Both  were  dis- 
ciples  of  Gregory  Palamas  and  accompanied  him 
to  Thessalonike  in  1352  after  the  triumph  of 
Palamism.  The  monastery  was  dedicated  to  Christ 
Pantokrator  and  the  Transfiguration.  Icnatij  of 
Smolensk  visited  it  in  1405.  The  monks  01  Rla- 
tadon  were  anti-Unionist  and  opposed  the  Vene- 
tian  occupation  of  Thessalonike  (1423—30);  Sto- 
glioglou  ( infra  162-73),  however,  rejects  the 
tradition  that  they  betrayed  the  city  to  the  Turks 
in  1430  by  suggesting  to  Murad  II  that  he  cut  off 
the  water  supply.  During  the  Turkish  occupation, 
Blatadon  was  sometimes  calíed  Çavu§  Manastir. 

Blatadon  is  the  sole  monastery  of  Byz.  origin 
still  functioning  in  Thessalonike;  its  much-restored 
i^th-C.  church,  on  an  inscribed-cross  plan,  is  the 
only  surviving  Palaiologan  building  at  the  mon- 
astery.  Frescoes  dated  between  1360  and  1380  by 
Ch.  Mauropoulou-Tsioumi  ( He  Thessalonihe  1 
(1985]  231-54)  are  preserved  in  the  south  chapel, 
and  the  library  contains  a  nurnber  of  Byz.  ìvíSS. 
Today  the  stauropegic  monastery  houses  the  Pa- 
triarchal  Institute  of  Patristic  Studies  (founded 
1965),  which  owns  an  important  collection  of  mi- 
crofilms  of  MSS  from  Mt.  Athos. 

lit.  G.A.  Stoglioglou,  He  en  Thessalonthe  patriarchihe  mone 
ton  Blatadon  (Thessalonifce  1971).  A.  Xyngopoulos,  Tessares 
mìhroi  naoi  tes  Thessalonikes  ek  ton  chronon  ton  Palaiologon 
(Thessalonike  1952)  49-62.  S.  Eustratiades,  Katalogos  ton 
en  te  mone  Blateon  (Tsaous-monasleri)  apokeimenon  kodikon 
(Thessalonike  1918).  Janin,  Eglises  centres  356-58. 

-A.M.T.,  A.C. 
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BLATTION  (fikáTTLov),  a  term  that  originally 
meant  the  color  purple,  and,  by  extension,  the 
cloths,  both  silk  and  wool,  dyed  in  the  highest 
quality  purple.  By  the  ìoth  C.,  however,  the  term 
blattion  had  come  to  mean  silk  in  general,  regard- 
less  of  shade  (R.  Guilland,  infra).  Silk  curtains  and 
festive  hangings  such  as  those  in  the  Great  Paiace 
(De  cer.  12.20,  572.2);  hangings  covering  icons 
(Patmos  inventory,  ed.  C.  Astruc,  TM  8  [1981] 
21.33);  an<l  garments  were  all  referred  to  as 
blattia.  The  meaning  of  the  terms  diblattia  and 
triblattia  is  obscure.  They  have  been  thought  to 
refer  to  the  number  of  times  the  silk  cloth  was 
dipped  in  the  dye,  or  to  the  number  of  colors 
used  in  weaving  it.  Guilland  has  suggested  that 
these  may  be  double  or  triple  bands  of  silk  at- 
tached  or  applied  to  the  basic  piece  of  silk  cloth, 
a  proposal  that  neither  the  extant  silks  nor  the 
depictions  of  court  costume  can  readily  substan- 
tiate.  The  term  blatopoles  (Prodromos  in  PG 
133:12658)  designated  a  vendor  of  blattia. 

lit.  J.  Ebersolt,  Les  arts  sompluaìres  de  Bymnce  (Paris 
»923)  21-23.  R-  Guilland,  “Sur  quelques  termes  du  Livre 
des  Cérémonies  de  Constantin  VII  Porphyrogénète,”  REGr 
62  (1949)  333-48.  Sjuzjumov  in  Bk.  of  Eparch  15  ìf.  Kou- 
koules,  Bios  2.2:39.  -A.G. 

BLEMMYDES,  NIREPHOROS,  teacher  and 
writer  in  the  empire  of  Nicaea;  born  1 197,  died 
Ephesus  ca.1269.  Son  of  a  doctor,  Blemmydes 
(BhefifiúÒrjs,  B\£/i4iiôi7ç)  moved  with  his  parents 
ca.  1204  from  Latin-occupied  Constantinople  to 
Bithynia  w!here  he  pursued  studies,  including  seven 
years  of  medicine,  until  his  2Ôth  year.  His  subse- 
quent  career  in  the  church  was  initiated  by  Patr. 
Germanos  II,  who  ordained  him  anagnostes,  dea- 
con,  and  logothetes  in  quick  succession  (1224—25). 
Ten  years  later  Blemmydes  took  monastic  vows, 
keeping  his  name,  and  ca.1237  was  appointed 
hegoumenos  of  the  monastery  of  Gregory  Thau- 
matourgos  in  Ephesus.  In  1241  he  founded  his 
own  monastery  near  Ephesus.  His  attempts  to 
ensure  its  independence  failed,  however,  for  it 
became  a  metochion  of  the  Galesios  monastery 
ca.1273. 

Famous  in  his  time  for  his  Iearning,  Blemmydes’ 
most  important  role  was  as  a  teacher.  His  best 
known  students  were  George  Arropolites,  whom 
he  instructed  in  philosophy,  and  Theodore  II 
Lasraris.  In  connection  with  his  teaching  duties 


he  traveled  to  Athos,  Thessalonike,  Larissa,  and 
Ohrid  in  search  of  books  (1239—40)  and  wrote 
epitomes  of  logic  and  physics  (PG  142:685—1320). 
A  difficult  man  by  most  accounts,  Blemmydes  left 
a  remarkable  two-part  autobiography,  the  Partial 
Account  (1264,  1265),  a  defense  of  his  life  that 
contains  elements  of  a  hagiographical  work  (J.A. 
Munitiz  in  Byz.  Saint,  164-68).  His  other  surviving 
works  include  the  Imperial  Statue,  a  Mirror  of 
Princes  for  Theodore  II  (which  George  Gale- 
siotes  and  George  Oinaiotes  paraphrased  in  the 
1 4th  C.),  occasional  verses,  ascetic  works,  and 
fragments  of  a  typihon  (J.A.  Munitiz,  REB  44  [1986] 
199-207). 

ed.  Autographia  sme  cwrriculum  vitae,  ed.  J.A.  Munitìz 
(Turnhout-Leuven  1984).  Eng.  tr.  J.A.  Munitiz,  A  Partiai 
Accounl  (Leuven  1988).  Curriculum  vilae  el  carmina,  ed.  A. 
Heisenberg  (Leipzig  1896).  Hunger-Sevèenko,  Blemmydes, 
esp.  13-18,  43-147.  Gegen  die  V orherbestimmung  der  Todes- 
stunde ,  ed.  W.  Lackner  (Leiden  1985),  with  Gerin.  tr. 

lit.  I.  Sevcenko,  “Nicéphore  Blemmydès,  Autobiogra- 
phies  (1264  et  1265),”  La  Civiltá  bimntina  dal  XII  al  XV 
secolo  (Rome  1982)  1 1 1-37.  Hunger,  Lit.  t:  1636  i66f;  2:42, 
243.  -R.J.M. 

BLEMMYES  (B héfiiiyeç),  a  tribe  of  perhaps  Lib- 
yan  Berber  origins  that  inhabited  the  eastern 
desert  between  the  Nile  and  Red  Sea  in  Lipper 
Egypt.  A  jth-C.  historian  (Amm.Marc.  14:4.3) 
describes  theni  as  half-naked  warriors,  all  of  equaí 
rank,  riding  swift  horses  and  camels.  Diocletian 
in  297  ended  the  raids  of  the  Blemmyes  ìn  Egypt 
by  handing  over  to  them  the  territory  south  of 
the  First  Cataract  and  by  fortifying  the  island  of 
Philae.  The  Blemmyes  were  concentrated  in  this 
area.  Their  embassies  to  the  imperial  court  in  the 
320S  and  330S  are  reported  by  Eusebíos  (Vita  of 
Constantìne)  and  in  the  Abinnaeus  archive.  They 
resurned  attacks  in  373  (J.  Desanges,  Meroitic 
Newsletter  10  [1972]  33O;  Palladios  of  Heleno- 
polis  met  crowds  of  refugees  from  the  Blemmyes 
at  'I  abennesi  in  the  early  ^th  C.  Olympiodoros 
of  Thebes,  who  visited  the  Blemmyes  ca.423, 
reported  that  they  possessed  several  cities  and 
emerald  mines  and  had  developed  a  rudímentary 
form  of  administration  headed  by  a  “king.”  An 
uprising  of  the  Rlemmyes  was  quelled  ca.452  when 
Maximinos,  the  military  commander  of  the  The- 
baid,  defeated  them  and  negotiated  a  hundred- 
year  peace;  at  that  time  the  Blemmyes  were  actíng 
in  concert  with  the  Noubades  (Nobatae),  a  neigh- 
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Blemmyes.  Monks  of  Sinai  martyred  by  the  Blemmyes.  Miniature  in  the  Menologion 
of  Basií  II  (Vat.  gr.  1613,  p.  315).  Biblioteca  Apostolica  Vaticana. 


boring  trìbe,  but  soon  a  conflict  arose  between  the 
two,  and  Silko,  king  of  the  Noubades,  conquered 
the  Blemmyes,  as  he  boasted  in  an  inscription. 

Probably  to  the  6th  C.  belong  documents  from 
the  island  of’  Gebelein  (Greek  and  Coptic  texts  on 
leather  from  gazeìle  and  crocodile  skins)  that  re- 
cord  the  names  of  some  chieftains  of  the  Blem- 
myes  and  indicate  the  penetration  of  Christianity 
into  their  predominantly  pagan  society.  justinian 
I  reportedly  destroyed  their  sanctuaries  at  Philae 
dedicated  to  Isis,  Osiris,  and  Priapus.  Greek  pa- 
pyri  of  the  6th  C.  often  mention  the  Blemmyes, 
and  in  the  early  7th  C.  a  certain  Dioskoros  is 
known  who,  as  a  scribe  of  the  Blemmyes,  dealt 
with  kommerkia.  Rosmas  Indikopleustes  (11.21:2— 
5)  indicates  that  the  Blemmyes  sold  emeralds  to 
the  Axumites  in  Nubia,  who  then  sent  them  to 
India.  The  numerous  Coptic  papyri  of  the  7th 
and  8th  C.  contain  only  two  references  to  the 
Blernmyes. 

source.  Anonymi  fortasse  Olympiodori  Thebani  Blemyoma - 
chia(P.  Beroi.  yoof),  ed.  H.  Lívrea  (Meísenheím-G!an  1978). 

ut.  R.T.  Updegraff,  “A  Study  of  the  Blemmyes”  (Ph.D. 
diss.,  Brandeis  University,  1978).  M.  Sat/inger,  “Urkunden 
der  Blemyer,”  Chrcnigue  d'Egyple  43  (1968)  126-32.  T. 
Hägg,  “BÌemyan  Greek  and  the  Letter  of  Phonen,"  in 
Nubische  Studien  (Mainz  1986)  281—86.  -R.B.H.,  A.K. 


BLINDING  (Tv<pkco(TLç)  as  a  punishment  did  not 
exist  in  the  law  of  justinian  I;  the  evidence  con- 
cerning  íhe  blinding  of  Christian  martyrs  during 
the  persecution  is  probably  legendary.  The  first 
certain  case  of  punitive  blinding  is  that  of  Patr. 
Kallinikos  in  705  by  Justinian  II  (Theoph.  375.13). 
'I’he  Ecloga  mentions  blinding  only  once  (17. 15) — 
as  a  punishment  for  stealing  from  thc  altar.  The 
Farmer’s  Law  (pars.  68-69)  prescribes  blinding 
for  the  thief  of  grain  or  wine  w'ho  had  been  caught 
for  the  third  time.  Blinding  became  the  major 
means  of  punishíng  political  rivals;  among  the 
victims  of  blinding  were  Artabasdos,  Constan- 
tine  VI,  Michael  V,  Romanos  IV,  and  John  IV. 
Michael  VIII  was  probably  the  last  emperor  to 
resort  to  total  blinding,  although  in  1373  John  V, 
under  pressure  from  Muraci  I,  was  compellcd  to 
order  the  partial  blinding  of  Andronikos  IV  and 
his  son,  the  future  John  VII  (R.  Loenertz,  EO  38 
[  1 939]  335).  Blinding  was  a  penalty  for  heretics, 
magicians,  and  traitors.  Basil  II  employed  mass 
blinding  of  prisoners  to  terrorize  the  Bulgarians 
with  whom  he  was  at  war.  Blínding  was  carried 
out  by  pouring  boiling  vinegar,  gouging  out  the 
eyes,  or  applying  a  red-hot  iron.  The  degree  of 
blindness  achieved  could  be  of  varying  severity. 
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so  that  some  generals  continued  to  command  ar- 
rnies  after  this  operation.  An  attempt  to  introduce 
blinding  in  Kievan  Rus’  in  1097  failed  because  of 
general  indignation. 

lìt.  O.  Lampsides,  He  poine  tes  typhioseos  para  Byianlinois 
(Athens  1949).  -A.K. 

BLIND  MAN,  HEALING  OF  THE.  The  Gospels 
record  several  blind  men  healed  by  Christ:  two 
who  followed  [esus  in  [ericho  (Mt  9:27-34);  two 
who  sat  by  the  way  in  jericho  (Mk  10:46-52,  Lk 
! 8:35-43);  one  healed  at  Bethesda  (Mk  8:23-26); 
and  the  man  born  blind,  healed  at  Siloam  (jn 
9:1-12).  Gaining  sight  was  an  apt  metaphor  for 
gaining  faith,  and  Early  Christian  art  abounds  in 
generic  vignettes  of  Christ  healing  a  blind  person. 
Byz.  art  uses  fewer  such  images,  though  no  mir- 
acle  cycle  lacks  some  scene  of  blindness  cured. 
Most  frequently  distinguished  from  the  others  is 
the  healing  at  Siloam,  usually  depicted  in  at  least 
two  phases:  Jesus  placing  mud  on  the  man’s  eyes, 
and  the  man  washing  them.  This  is  the  most  fully 
narrated  of  all  healings:  the  Paris  frieze  Gospel 
(foI.i86r)  uses  eight  vignettes.  This  healing  is  also 
distinctive  in  being  one  of  the  three  water  miracles 
recounted  ìn  the  Gospel  of  John  (also  Christ  and 
the  Samaritan  woman,  Jn  4:5—30;  paralytic  at 
Bethesda,  [n  5:2—9)  that  are  often  joined  in  exe- 
gesis  (E.  Hoskyns,  The  Fourth  Gospel  [London  1947] 
363—65)  and  art  (Sopocani,  exonarthex  of  Chora) 
to  convey  the  healing  power  of  faith. 

UT.  Underwood,  Kariye  Djami  4:256— 61.  —  A.W.C. 

BLOOD  ( alfj.ce )  was  understood  in  Byz.  as  the 
biblical  “life  of  the  living  body”  (Lev  17:11)  and 
was  consequently  surrounded  by  taboos.  The  Book 
of  the  Eparch  (8.4)  prohibited  the  use  of  blood 
for  dyeing  raw  silk;  the  penalty  for  ignoring  this 
prohibition  was  having  one’s  hands  cut  off.  Some 
blood  taboos,  such  as  the  prohibition  of  eating 
blood,  w'ere  imposed  only  on  the  clergy  (Apos- 
roi.ic  canons  62),  whereas  the  cooking  of  blood 
broth  ( aimatia )  was  wádespread  among  laymen. 
Bloodshed,  as  in  military  actions,  was  completely 
forbidden  to  the  dergy.  The  precious  Blood  of 
Christ  was  regarded  as  the  price  of  human  re- 
demption.  The  Church  repeated  the  sacrifice  of 
Jesus  in  the  Eucharist,  when  the  wine  was  thought 
to  become  the  true  Blood  of  Christ.  Since  blood 


was  identified  with  lífe  and  redemption,  the  color 
purple,  symbolizing  blood,  assumed  an  important 
role  in  the  imperial  cult.  For  Niketas  Choniates, 
however,  the  imperial  purple  symbolized  the 
shedding  of  blood  and  murder.  Blood  that  íeft 
the  body  was  identified  with  death,  and  a  constant 
bloodthirstiness  was  ascribed  to  demons.  Blood 
was  also  the  symbol  of  union,  as  of  family  ties 
and  particularly  aristocratic  lineages. 

lit.  Atti  della  settimana  Sangue  e  Antropologia  nella  lettera- 
tura  cnsliana  (Rome  1983).}.  McCarthy,  “The  Symboüsm 
of  Blood  and  Sacrifice,”  Joumal  0]  Biblical  Literature  88.2 
(i969)-  — A.K, 

BLOOD  VENGEANCE.  Rillings  in  revenge  are 
not  well  attested  in  Byz.  sources.  A.  Mirambel 
( Byzantion  16  [1944]  381—92)  mistakenly  saw  evi- 
dence  for  it  in  the  term  phoniron  (but  see  P. 
Charanis,  Speculum  20  [1945]  331—33)-  There  are 
examples,  however,  of  compensating  the  family 
of  the  deceased  by  handing  over  the  person  re- 
sponsible  for  the  murder:  in  the  Peira  (66.27;  als° 
66.28)  a  slave  who  murdered  a  soldier  at  hìs 
master’s  order  was  given  by  the  judges  to  the 
widow  “to  serve  her.”  Neilos  of'  Rossano  advised 
the  princess  of  Capua  to  give,  as  a  form  of  peni- 
tence,  one  of  her  sons  to  the  family  of  the  man 
murdered  hy  her  sons  at  her  instigation  “for  them 
to  do  with  him  whatever  they  wish”  (AASS  Sept. 
7:3o8D-F). 

The  sources  also  preserve  measures  taken  to 
prevent  blood  vengeance.  Constandne  VII  legis- 
lated  that  the  person  guilty  of  a  willful  killing  was 
to  be  subjected  to  lifelong  exile  far  from  the  scene 
of  the  crime,  thus  protecting  the  victim’s  relations 
from  the  painful  reminder  of  the  crime  and  also 
helping  to  prevent  a  killing  in  retaliation  (Zepos, 
Jus  1:233).  Other  factors  that  may  have  helped  to 
check  blood  vengeance  were  the  private  settle- 
ment,  which  could  be  arranged  between  the  mur- 
derer  and  the  victim’s  family  and  which  provided 
a  form  of  compensation  (Basil.  11.2.1;  60.53.1; 
Peira  66.25  and  66.27),  and  the  “warning”  at- 
tached  to  documents  issued  by  the  church,  ad- 
dressed  to  civil  officials  and  members  of  the  de- 
ceased’s  family,  admonishing  them  not  to  harm 
the  killer,  on  penalty  of  excommunication  (RJ. 
Macrides,  Speculum  63  [1988]  509—38).  -R.J.M. 

BLUES.  See  Factions. 
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bobbio  ampullae.  See  Ampullae,  Pilgrim- 
age;  Monza  and  Bobbio,  Treasuries  of. 

bodrum  camil  See  Myrelaion,  Monastery 

OF. 

BODY  (crŵfMa),  sometimes  distinguished  from  flesh 
(sarx),  was  considered  in  Byz.  anthropology  as 
one  of  the  two  “natures”  that  constituted  man: 
unlike  the  soul,  the  body  was  construed  as  three- 
dimensional,  visible,  and  corruptible  (mortal).  It 
consisted  of  four  elements  ( stoicheia ):  earth,  dry 
and  coid;  water,  cold  and  wet;  air,  wet  and  warm; 
fire,  warm  and  dry.  It  had  four  humors  ( chymoi ): 
black  bile,  analogous  to  earth;  phlegm — to  water; 
biood — to  air;  light  bile — to  fire.  The  main  so- 
matic  qualities  were  divisibility,  qualitative  change 
(warming,  cooling,  etc.),  and  mutability  in  re- 
sponse  to  voiding  ( kenosis )  that  created  physical 
desires  (hunger,  thirst,  etc.),  A  peculiar  definition 
of  the  body  is  to  be  found  in  Anastasios  I,  pa- 
triarch  of  Antioch,  and  Anastasios  of  Sinai:  the 
body  is  all  that  “w;as  not  uncreated”  or  "what 
origìnates  from  nothingness.”  The  concept  of  a 
doufale  creation — of  the  inner  man  and  of  the 
unity  of  the  soul  and  body — had  no  chance  of 
surviva!  after  the  condemnation  of  Origenism, 
The  body  distinguishes  man  from  both  the  an- 
gels  and  demons,  even  though  sometimes  the 
concept  of  angelic  (demonic)  finer  flesh  wras  main- 
tained.  Thus,  Pseli.os,  in  his  demonology,  insisted 
that  the  astral  bodies  of  demons  (pnemnala)  were 
vehicles  to  transfer  false  images,  fantasies,  and 
hallucinations,  and  to  deceive  mankind. 

A  major  problem  for  Byz.  theology  was  deter- 
mining  an  appropriate  moral  or  soteriological  role 
for  the  body.  The  Byz.  rejected  the  Stoíc  image 
of  the  body  as  the  cage  or  prison  of  the  soul  as 
well  as  the  Manichaean  vision  of  the  body  as  the 
einbodiment  of  evil.  The  body,  created  by  God 
himself,  was  conceived  of  as  ethically  irrelevant, 
an  instrument  through  which  the  soul  could  sin. 
Corruptible  as  it  was,  the  body  was  to  expect 
resurrection. 

Lrr.  H.J.  Blumenthal,  “Some  Problems  about  Body  and 
Soul  in  Later  Pagan  Neoplatonísm,”  in  Platonismus  urni 
Christenlum;  Festschrift  für  Heinrich  Dörrie  (Münster  1983) 
75~84.  P.  Brown,  The  Body  and  Society  (New  York  1988). 
A.  Kazhdan,  “Der  Körper  im  Geschichtswerk  des  Niketas 
Choniates,”  in  Fest  und  AUtag  in  Byzanz,  ed.  G.  Prinzing,  D. 
Simon  (Munich  iggo)  91-106.  -K.-H.U. 


BODYGUARD  (cra>fiatTo4>vkaÇ).  In  addition  to 
guards  entrusted  with  the  defense  of  the  palace 
(hetaireia),  there  were  small  units  designed  to 
protect  the  person  of  the  emperor;  wben  the 
emperor  traveled,  the  palatine  somatophylakes 
guarded  him  (e.g.,  Attal.  9.20).  Belisarios,  while 
removed  from  supreme  command,  served  as  ar 
chon  of  the  emperor’s  somatophylakes  (Prokopios, 
Wars  8.21.1).  In  the  iqth  C.  the  corps  of  body- 
guards  was  under  the  command  of  the  pnmiherios 
of  the  court  (aule)  and  consisted  of  several  units, 
each  of  which  had  its  own  station:  the  Varangians 
stood  watch  at  the  doors  of  the  emperor's  cham- 
ber,  the  so-called  paramonai  in  the  palace  court. 
There  were  also  Tsarones  and  other  mounted 
and  foot  soldiers  (pseudo-Kod.  tygf).  The  dis- 
tinction  between  bodyguards,  palace  guards,  and 
imperial  retinue  was  blurred,  and  Niketas  Chon- 
iates  (Nik.Chon.  184.11,  322.49)  defined  somato- 
phylakes  and  doryphoroi  (retainers)  together  as  the 
contingents  closest  to  the  emperor. 

Bodyguards  were  often  recruited  from  foreign- 
ers  in  West  and  East.  Protection  of  the  emperor 
was  also  assigned  to  some  courtiers,  one  of  w:hom, 
the  pararoimomenos,  slept  at  the  threshold  of  the 
emperor’s  chamber.  In  the  5th-  or  6th-C.  ro- 
mance  The  Tale  of  the  Persian  Affairs,  it.  is  said  that 
King  Kyros  had  female  bodyguards,  somatophylah- 
issai  (E.  Bradtke,  Das  sogenannte  Religionsgespräch 
am  Hof  des  Sasaniden  [Leipzig  1899]  20.1—2) — but 
it  is  questionable  whether  this  evidence  reflects 
the  existence  of  a  corps  of  female  bodyguards  (of 
the  empress?)  at  the  late  Roman  or  Byz.  court. 
High-ranking  military  officers  and  influential  pri- 
vate  individuats  might  also  have  bodyguards 
(sometimes  called  bourellarioi).  -A.K. 

BODY  LANGUAGE.  The  ideal  of  late  Roman 
and  Byz.  behavior  was  “statuary”:  one  should 
imitate  the  statue  (agalma),  aroiding  unnccessary 
movements  and  appearing  solemn  and  quiet.  Early 
medieval  attitudes  condemned  passionate  emo- 
tions,  includíng  iamentations,  and  art  and  iiter- 
ature  rarely  present  dramatic  gesturing  (M.  Bar- 
asch,  Gestures  of  Despair  [New  York  1976]  34 f). 
Symeon  the  Theologian  (Catéchèses,  no.26.28— 

3 1 )  prescribed  strict  discipline  for  the  body  during 
prayer,  and  Psellos  followed  the  same  vein  when 
he  censured  a  priest  for  excessively  moving  his 
lips,  shoulders,  and  hands  (Ljubarskij,  Pseii  238). 
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Nevertheless,  body  movement  was  a  significant 
component  of  state  ceremonial  (with  proskynesis 
the  extreme  physical  expression  of  self-subrnission), 
liturgy  (the  gestures  of  the  priest),  funerals 
(tearing  of  hair,  beating  of  breasts),  or  marriage 
rites.  It  was  also  a  part  of  everyday  behavior — 
embraces  and  ltissing  signified  greeting  and  re- 
spect  (e.g.,  vita  of  Basil  the  Younger,  ed.  Vilin- 
skij  1:338.14—16);  a  movement  of  a  finger  could 
denote  a  charitable  attìtude  (vita  of  Basil  the 
Younger,  ed.  Veselovskij  2:106.34—107.1);  pull- 
ing  out  the  hair  of  the  beard  expressed  dismay 
(PG  11 1:797 A);  touching  the  beard  indicated 
pleading  for  mercy  (Athanasios  I  of  Constanti- 
nople,  ep. 94. 19— 22). 

Some  gestures- — in  reality  or  in  fiction? — 
stressed  a  tragic  situation,  as  in  a  description  of 
the  execution  of  Andronikos  I  (Nik.Chon.  351. 53— 
54):  the  maimed  emperor,  whose  hand  had  been 
amputated,  in  pain  extended  the  stump  to  his 
mouth  as  if  trying  to  suck  out  the  dripping  blood. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  strange  and  indecent  body 
language  of  a  holy  fool  (such  as  Symeon  of  Emesa) 
was  interpreted  metaphorically  as  an  expression 
of  the  saint’s  utrnost  humility.  -A.K. 

BOEOTIA  (RouàTÍa),  a  region  in  central  Greece; 
Thebes  was  still  considered  its  metropolis  in  the 
6th  C.  Prokopios  ( Buildings  4.2.24)  stresses  that 
the  city  wralls  of  Boeotian  towns  were  neglected 
before  the  reign  of  Justinian  I,  and  Zosimos  (5.5.7, 
ed.  Paschoud  3:11.25—30)  describes  how  “all 
Boeotia”  wras  destroyed  by  the  invasion  of  Alaric 
in  395/6.  On  the  other  hand,  an  inscription  shows 
that  in  401/2  Boeotia  was  able  to  provìde  the  state 
with  a  significant  amount  of  grain  (F.  Cauer,  RE 
3  [1899]  663),  and  U.  Rahrstedt  {Das  wirtschaftliche 
Gesicht  Griechenlands  in  der  Kaiserzeit  [Bern  1954] 
86f)  suggested  that  substantial  areas  of  the  region 
were  turned  over  to  large  estates.  Archaeological 
investigation  demonstrates  that  in  the  4th-6th  C. 
Boeotia  retained,  iri  general  outline,  the  classica! 
urban  pattern,  the  territory  of  Thespiai  showing 
even  a  remarkabie  resettlement.  From  the  7th  C. 
Boeotia  was  in  decline,  and  O.  Rackham  ( BSA  78 
[1983]  34Öf)  concludes  that  this  period  was  bad 
for  rnen  and  goats,  but  good  for  trees,  so  that  the 
woodland  expanded.  Some  revival  can  be  ob- 
served  in  the  gth—  1  ìth  C.  when  the  massive  stone 
church  at  Skripou  near  Orchomenos  (dated  873/ 
4)  and  Hosios  Louras  were  constructed.  The 


area  seems  to  have  been  densely  populated  after 
1204.  Boeotia  formed  a  part  of  the  therne  of 
Hellas,  although  the  ancient  name  of  Boeotia 
appears  frequently  in  varíous  authors;  for  in- 
stance,  Skylitzes  (Skyl.  341.28—29)  lists  Thessaly, 
Boeotia,  and  Attica;  Nikephoros  Gregoras  (Greg. 
2:239.7  and  17-18)  speaks  of  Boeotia  and  Thebes 
as  an  adrninistrative  unit. 

Lir.  J.L.  Blíntliff,  A.M.  Snodgrass,  “The  Cambridge/ 
Bradford  Boeotian  F.xpedition:  The  First  Four  Years,” 
Journalof  Field  Archaeology  12  (1985)  147-49.  T.E.  Gregory, 
“The  Forlified  Cities  of  By?.antine  Greece,”  Archaeology  35 
(1982)  14-21.  A.  Harvey,  “Economic  Expansion  in  Central 
Grcece  in  the  Elevcnth  Century,"  BMGS  8  (1982-83)  21- 
28.  M.  Chatzidakís,  Byiantine  Monuments  in  Attica  and  Boeotia 
(Atheus  1956)  11-17.  -A.K. 

BOETHIUS,  more  fully  Anicius  Manlius  Severi- 
nus  Boethius,  Latin  philosopber  and  writer;  born 
ca.480,  died  'l’icinum  ca.524-  Of  a  rich  and  con- 
sular  family,  he  w'as  cared  for  by  the  family  of 
Quintus  Aurelius  Memmius  Symmachus  upon  his 
father’s  death.  Boethius  may  have  studied  in  Al- 
exandria.  Boethius  served  'Theodoric  ti-ie  Great 
as  consul  (510)  and  magister  officiorum  (ca.522— 23), 
untii  his  intervention  in  a  treason  trial  resulted  in 
his  own  condemnation,  imprisonment,  and  exe- 
cution  on  the  same  charge, 

While  in  prison  he  wrote  On  the  Consolation  of 
Philosophy,  a  five-book  dialogue  in  prose  and  verse 
between  himself  and  Philosophy,  neoplatonically 
showing  how  the  soul  may  achieve  a  vision  of 
God.  His  authorship,  now  generally  accepted,  of 
five  theological  treatises,  including  one  on  the 
Trinity  and  anti-Nestorian  polemic  (J.R.S.  Mair 
in  Maistor  149—58),  demonstrates  that  Boethius 
was  indeed  a  Christian.  An  expert  in  Greek  as 
well  as  Latin  and  a  practitioner  of  many  genres 
including  poetry,  his  main  interests  were  philos- 
ophy  and  translation.  His  scheme  to  latinize  all  of 
Aristotle  and  Plato  was  never  completed,  al- 
though  he  did  manage  to  translate  some  of  the 
former.  The  above  works,  along  with  writíngs  on 
logic,  mathematics,  and  music,  helped  to  consoli- 
date  the  medieval  educational  concept  of  the  seven 
liberal  arts  ( quadrivium  and  triyium).  Some  of  his 
work  was  later  translated  into  Greek  by  Maximos 
Planoudes  and  Manuel  Kalekas  (A.  Pertusi,  Al- 
PHOS  1 1  [1951]  301  —  22)  as  well  as  by  Prochoros 
Rydones  (D.Z.  Niketas,  Hellenifta  35  [1984]  275— 
3>5>- 

F.D.  PL  63-64.  Philosophme  consolatio,  ed.  L.  Bieler  (Turn- 
hout  1957).  Gr.  tr.  by  Planoudes — Boëce:  De  la  consoialion 
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t (e  h  philosophu,  ed.  E.-A.  Bétant  (Geneva  1871;  rp>.  Am- 
sterdam  1964).  D,Z.  Nikitas,  Eine  byiantinische  Übersetiung 
von  Boethius’  "De  hypotheticis  syllogismis”  (Göttìngen  1982). 
The  Theological  Tractates,  ed.  H.F.  Stewart,  E.K.  Rand  (Cam- 
bridge,  Mass.,  1973),  with  Eng.  tr. 

in.  M.  Gibson,  ed.,  Boethius:  His  Life,  Thought,  and  Influ- 
ence  (Oxford  1981).  Boethius,  ed.  M.  Fuhrmann,  J.  Gruber 
(Darmstadt  1984).  H.  Chadwick,  Boethius:  The  Consulations 
of  Music,  Logic,  Theology  and  Philosophy  (Oxford  1981).  D. 
Shanzer,  “The  Death  of  Boethius  and  the  ‘Consolation  of 
Philosophy,’  ”  Hermes  1 12  (1984)  352-66.  S.  Lerer,  Boethms 
and  Dìalogue  (Princeton  1985).  -B.B. 

bogomil,  pop,  the  presumed  founder  of  the 
sectof  the  Bogomils;  fl.  ìoth  C.  Our  information 
about  him  comes  mainly  from  Rosmas  the  Priest, 
who  states  that  Bogomil  was  a  priest  (pop)  and 
that  he  began  to  teach  his  heresy  in  Bulgaria  in 
the  reign  of  Tsar  Peter  of  Bulgaria  (927—69). 
A  Russian  index  of  forbidden  books,  preserved 
ín  a  i6th-C.  MS,  states  that  Bogomil  wrote  heret- 
ical  books.  His  name  is  probably  the  Slavic  equiv- 
alent  of  the  Greek  Theophilos,  His  dualist  follow- 
ers  in  ìoth-C.  Bulgaria,  named  after  him,  are 
described  by  Kosmas  as  ‘iamb-like,  gentle,  mod- 
est,  and  siíent,  and  pale  from  hypocritical  fasting. 
They  do  not  talk  idly,  nor  laugh  loudly,  nor  give 
themselves  airs.  They  keep  away  from  the  sight 
of  men,  and  outwardly  they  do  everything  so  as 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  Orthodox  Chris- 
tians.” 

lit.  ü.  Obolensky,  The  Bogomils  (Cambridge  1948)  117— 
20,  124—26,  271—74.  D.  Angeìov,  Bogomilstooto  v  Bülgarija* 
(Sofia  1980)  123—27.  -D.O. 

BOGOMILS,  a  dualist,  neO-MANICHAEAN  sect, 
founded  in  ìoth-C.  Bulgaria,  presumably  by  Pop 
Bogomil.  It  subsequently  spread  over  the  entire 
Ba!kan  peninsula  and  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  ex- 
erted  a  formative  influence  over  the  Cathar 
movement  in  Italy  and  France,  and  proved  for 
five  centuries  a  determined  enemy  of  the  Byz. 
church.  Holding  the  material  world  to  be  the 
creation  and  realm  of  the  Devil,  the  Bogomils 
denied  most  of  the  basic  doctrines  of  the  Ortho- 
dox  church,  including  the  Incarnation.  They  im- 
posed,  at  least  on  a  minority  of  “elect”  initiates, 
an  ascetic  life  that  required  abstinence  from  sex- 
ual  intercourse,  meat,  and  wine,  and — at  least  in 
ìoth-C.  Bulgaria — preached  civil  disobedience. 
Most  evidence  of  their  teaching  and  behavior  is 
•n  the  works  of  their  enemies,  esp.  Kosmas  the 
Priest,  Anna  Romnene,  and  Euthymios  Ziga- 


benos,  though  some  valuable  information  is  also 
found  in  the  Interrogatio  Johannis  (or  Liber  Secrelns, 
i.e.,  “Secret  Book”),  the  only  undeniably  authentic 
product  of  Bogomil  Apocrypha. 

Originally  the  Bogomil  doctrines  owed  much  to 
the  teaching  of  the  Paulicians,  who  lived  along- 
side  them  in  the  Balkans,  and,  unlike  the  Bogo- 
mils,  were  wariike  in  spirit  and  frequently  rose 
up  in  arms  against  their  Byz.  overlords.  Messa- 
lianism,  with  which  Bogomilism  was  frequently 
identified  in  the  later  Middle  Ages,  was  probably 
used  by  Orthodox  writers  of  the  time  as  little 
more  than  a  label  for  suspect  or  heretical  mystical 
currents. 

In  the  1  ìth  C.  the  sect  gained  ground  in  Con- 
stantinople  where,  under  its  leader  Basil  thf. 
Bogomil,  it  found  converts  in  aristocratic  circles. 
At  the  behest  of  Alexios  I  Romnenos,  Euthymios 
Zigabenos  described  its  doctrìnes,  rules,  and  cer- 
emonies  at  considerable  length.  In  the  i2th  C. 
Bogomilism  spread  in  the  empire’s  Slavic  prov- 
inces  (notably  in  Macedonia),  and  also  in  Asia 
Minor,  where  in  the  1 3th  C.  the  Nicaean  patriarch 
Germanos  II  wrote  a  treatise  against  them.  De- 
spite  continued  persecution,  votaries  of  Bogo- 
milism  scored  notable  successes  in  Serbia,  Dal- 
matia,  and  esp.  Bosnia,  where  under  the  name  of 
Patarenes  they  later  became  the  dominant  reli- 
gious  group.  After  the  Turkish  conquest  they 
disappeared  from  the  Balkans. 

lit.  D.  OboIensky,  The  Bogomils  (Cambridge  1948).  S. 
Runcirnan,  The  Medieval  Manichee  (Cambridge  1947;  rp. 
ig82).  M.  Loos.  Duahst  Heresy  ìn  the  Middle  Ages  (Prague 
1974).  D.  Angelov,  Bogomilstuoto  v  Bülgarija 3  (Sofia  1980). 

-D.O. 

BOHEMUND  (B ai/Loŵroç),  son  of  Robert  Guis- 
Card;  born  between  ca.  1050  and  1058,  died  Bari? 
5  or  7  Mar.  1 109  (A.  Gadolin,  Bymntion  52  [1982] 
125-31)  or  1111.  In  1081  he  accompanied  his 
father  in  attacking  Áiexios  ì,  ’but  was  forced  to 
w'ithdraw  in  1084.  He  joined  the  First  Crusade  in 
1096  and  reached  Constantínople  ca.9  Apr.  1097. 
There  he  swore  fealty  to  Alexios,  but  Alexios  put 
off  his  request  to  be  named  domestikos  of  the  East. 
During  the  siege  of  Antioch,  Bohemund  fielped 
induce  Tatirios  to  depart,  then  obtained  the  city 
in  violation  of  his  oath  to  Alexios.  Bohemund 
fought  against  the  Byz.  at  Laodikeia  until  he  was 
captured  by  Danismend  ca.  July  1100.  Following 
his  ransom  in  1 103,  he  again  fought  the  Byz.  Late 
in  1104  he  returned  to  Italy;  with  papal  support. 
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he  called  for  a  new  Crusade,  thcn,  in  France 
(1106),  proclaimed  his  intention  of  directìng  it 
against  Alexios,  whom  he  denounced  for  treach- 
ery  to  the  Crusaders.  His  expedition  to  Dyrra- 
chion  (Oct.  1 107)  became  trapped  between  the 
Byz.  fleet  and  army.  Bohemund  was  forced  to 
accept  a  treaty  at  Df.vol  (Sept.  1 108)  whereby  he 
became  an  imperial  vassal  and  received  Antioch 
as  a  fief  from  Alexios  (Ja.N.  L.jubarskij,  M.M. 
Frejdenberg,  VizVrem  21  [1962J  260-74).  Anna 
Romnene  depicts  him  as  valiant,  clever,  an  out- 
standing  and  farsighted  commander,  but  treach- 
erous,  deceitful,  a  natural  liar,  and  chameleon. 
His  goal,  in  her  opiriion,  was  to  win  for  himself 
land  and  power,  and  ultimately  to  seize  Byz. 

lit.  R  B.  Yewdale,  Bohemund  l,  Prince  of  Antioch  (Prince- 
ton  1924).  J.G.  Rowe,  “Paschal  II,  Bohemund  of  Antioch 
and  the  Byzantine  Empire,”  BultJRylandsI.ih  49  (1966-67) 
165—202.  G.  Rösch,  "Der  ‘Kreuzzug’  Bohemunds  gegen 
Dyrrhachiori  1107/1108  in  der  lateinischen  Tradition  des 
12.  jahrhunderts,”  RömHistMitt  26  (1984)  181-go. 

— C.M.B. 


BOÎLAS  (Bot'Xaç),  name  of  Bulgarian  origin;  it 
designated  a  high  Bulgarian  title.  The  first  known 
Boilas  in  Byz.  was  the  patrikios  Constantíne,  a 
contemporary  of  the  8th-C.  empress  Irene.  St. 
Ioannirios  is  said  to  have  been  related  to  the 
Boilas  family.  In  the  ìoth  C.  members  of  the 
Boilas  family  were  military  commanders:  Bardas 
Boilas,  strategos  of  Chaldia,  inspired  a  revolt  in 
Armenia  ca.922;  Petronas  Boilas  served  as  kale- 
pano  of  Nikopolis  (on  the  Pontos?)  during  the 
reign  of  Constantine  VII.  Judging  from  the  names, 
one  might  infer  that  these  two  Boilades  were 
Armenians.  Some  members  of  the  family  were 
courtiers:  the  chamberlain  Constantine  Boilas  was 
involved  in  925  in  an  unsuccessful  plot  against 
Romanos  I  and  was  compelled  to  take  the  mo- 
nastic  habit.  The  status  of  the  family  declined  by 
the  1  ìth  C.:  historians  of  this  period  call  Romanos 
Boilas,  the  favorite  of  Constantine  IX,  a  man  of 
humble  origin  (Psellos,  Chron.  2:38,  par.  140.10); 
he  was  in  charge  of  the  imperial  guard.  Convicted 
of  plotting  against  the  emperor  ca.1051,  he  was 
exiled  but  soon  returned  to  the  court.  The  tra- 
dîtìonal  image  of  Romanos  Boilas  as  a  buffoon 
accounts  for  the  biased  judgment  of  him  in  Psellos 
and  other  sources.  His  contemporary,  Eustathios 
Boilas,  is  known  from  his  will  of  1059  (see  Boilas, 
Will  of  Eustathios).  Even  though  the  name  of 


Boilas  was  common  in  the  later  period  ( PLP , 
nos.  2933—41),  the  Boilades  did  not  occupy  sig- 
nificant  posts  at  thattime.  George  Boilas  (ca.1400) 
wrote  a  now-lost  treatise  Against  the  Latins  to  refute 
the  teaching  of  Thomas  Aquinas  (Beck,  Kirche 
745)- 

lit.  YVinkelmann,  Quellenstudien  150E  18  ìi.  -A.K. 

BOILAS,  WILL  OF  EUSTATHIOS.  In  Apr.  1059, 
Eustathios  Boilas.  protospatharios,  epi  tou  chrysotri- 
hlinou,  and  hypatos,  wrote  his  will;  it  was  then 
copied  on  the  last  blank  folios  of  a  MS  of  St.  John 
Klimax  (Paris,  B.N.  Coisl.  263).  Boilas  was  writing 
in  an  unknown  place  (probably  near  Edessa  in 
Syria)  where  he  had  taken  refuge  after  leaving 
his  native  Cappadocia.  He  had  previously  served 
for  15  years  under  the  late  doux  Mîchael  Apokapes 
and  was  still  attached  to  members  of  his  family. 
Reasonably  wealthy  in  1059,  he  had  many  slaves 
and  real  estate  that  he  distributed  among  his  two 
married  daughters  and  Theotokos  tou  Salem,  his 
pious  foundation,  which  was  scheduled  to  remain 
their  property.  This  testament  is  important  be- 
cause  of  its  early  date  and  because  it  provides  an 
insight  into  a  poorly  known  regíon  and  society. 

ed.  and  lit,  Lemerle,  Cinq  éludes  15—65.  Eng.  tr.  S. 
Vryonis,  “The  Will  of  a  ProvinciaI  Magnate,  Eustathius 
Boilas  (1059),”  DOP  1  1  (1957)  265-77.  -N.O. 

BOIOANNES  (Botaiáiittr)?),  a  family  name,  prob- 
ably  of  Slavic  origin.  According  to  M.  Mathieu 
{Nouoelle  Clio  4  [1952]  299—301),  the  name  was 
connected  with  the  Slavic  name  Boian\  it  is  also 
recorded  in  the  form  of  Boinos,  Baianos  (Dujcev, 
Proucoanija  11,  n.i;  V.  Besevliev,  Bymntion  35 
[1965]  3);  one  of  Leo  VI’s  wives  was  Eudokia 
Baiana.  The  first  known  Boioannes  was  Basil, 
katepano  of  Italy  in  1017-28  (see  Boioannf.s,  Basil). 
It  is  questionable  whether  a  rebellious  magnate 
called  Baianos  (Skyl.  396.26),  whose  fortune  was 
confiscated  in  1034,  belonged  to  the  same  family. 
Another  Boioannes,  exaugitstus  of  Italian  sources, 
was  halepano  of  Italy  in  1041;  the  Normans  cap- 
tured  him.  Skylitzes  (Skyl.  426.38-41)  considered 
him  a  descendant  of  Basil  Boioannes.  Constantine 
Boioannes,  a  member  of  the  local  nobility  in  Dyr- 
rachion,  is  mentioned  in  a  synodal  decision  of 
1 199  ( RegPatr ,  fasc.  3,  no.i  193):  a  certain  Alexios 
Rapandrites,  backed  by  an  armed  band,  forced 
Constantine’s  sister,  Eudokia,  to  marry  him;  ín 
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retaliation  Constantine  seized  his  undesirable 
brother-in-law,  fettered  him,  and  gave  Eudokia 
in  marriage  to  another  man. 

lit.  W.  HoItzmann,  "Der  Ratepan  Boioannes  und  die 
kìrchiiche  Organisation  der  Capitanata,”  NachGöU,  110.2 
(1960)  19-39.  Falkenhausen,  Dominaiione  90 f,  93 i. 

-A.K. 


BOIOANNES,  BASIL,  protospathanos  and  kate- 
pano  of  Italy  (1017-summer  1028);  whether  the 
name  derives  from  Slavic  or  Greek  is  uncertain 
(M.  Mathieu,  Nouvelle  Clio  4  [1952]  299-301).  The 
career  of  Boioannes  before  his  appointment  as 
katepano  by  Basil  II  and  after  his  recall  by  Con- 
stantine  VIII  is  unknown.  In  Oct.  1018,  at  Can- 
nae,  Boioannes  defeated  the  rebel  Melo  of  Bari. 
He  refortified  northern  Apulia,  where  he  founded 
Troia  (1019).  Cooperating  with  Pandolf  IV'  of 
Capua,  Boioannes’s  army  campaigned  success- 
fully  on  the  Garigliano  (1021).  In  response,  Pope 
Benedict  VIII  summoned  Henry  II  of  Germany, 
who  in  Ì022  captured  Pandolf  and  vainly  besieged 
Troia.  After  Henry’s  death  (1024),  Boioannes 
heíped  restore  Pandolf  (1026);  Salerno,  Capua, 
and  Naples  acknowledged  Byz.  overlordship. 
Boioannes  secured  papal  recognition  of  Bari  as  a 
metropolis  and  of  Troia  and  other  places  in  the 
capítanate  as  bishoprics  (W.  Holtzmann,  NachGött 
[1960]  00.2:19—39).  In  1024  Boioannes  raided 
Croatia  and  in  1025  joined  in  an  unsuccessful 
expedition  sent  by  Basil  II  against  Sicily.  In  May— 
Sept.  1041,  another  Boioannes,  a  son  or  relative, 
was  katepano,  but  was  captured  by  Lombards  and 
Normans. 

lit.  Faìkenhausen,  Dominanone  57f,  gof,  W'.  Felix,  By 
zanz  und  dìe  islamische  Welt  im  früheren  11.  Jahrhundert  (Vi- 
enna  1981)  ìggf.  -C.M.B. 


BOJANA,  a  settlement  in  Bulgaria,  southwest  of 
Sofia,  the  site  of  a  double  church  dedicated  to  Sts. 
Nicholas  and  Panteleemon.  The  smaller,  east 
church  has  been  dated  on  the  basis  of  style  to  the 
i2th  C.  It  has  a  square  exterior  enlivened  by  blind 
arches  and  a  cruciform  interior.  The  later  church 
is  a  two-story  funerary  structure  adjoining  the 
older  church  at  the  west  and  serving  as  its  narthex. 
The  lower  story  is  a  barrel-vaulted  hall  with  ar- 
cosolia;  the  chapel  above  it  is  cruciform,  with  short- 
ened  cross  arms  and  a  central  dome.  Frescoes 


dated  by  inscription  to  1259  cover  the  entire  in- 
terior  of  both  churches.  The  scenes  follow  the 
usual  Byz.  arrangement,  and  certain  iconographic 
details  (the  fresco  icons  of  Christ  Euergetes  and 
Christ  Chalkites,  the  cityscapes)  link  the  paintings 
to  Constantinople.  Despite  the  presence  of  some 
up-to-date  details  (such  as  the  intricate  armor), 
the  tall,  slim  proportions  of  the  figures  and  land- 
scape  in  the  compositions  reflect  Byz.  models  of 
the  nth  and  i2th  C.,  and  give  the  ensemble  an 
archaic  look.  The  lower  church  contains  a  cycle 
of  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Myra; 
though  Byz.  in  origin,  the  cycle  is  unusualiy  long 
and  displays  many  Western  features.  The  captions 
to  all  the  frescoes  are  in  Slavonic;  the  artists  may 
have  come  from  Türnovo.  The  donor  portraits 
of  the  sebastohrator  Ralojan  (otherwise  unknown) 
and  his  wife  in  the  iow'er  church  are  surprisingly 
indívidualized. 

lit,  A.  Grabar,  L’église  de  Bo'iana  (Sofia  1924).  K.  Mijatev, 
The  Boyana  Murals  (Dresden  1961).  Sv.  BosiIkov,  “Za  tra- 
diciite  i  novatorstvoto  v  Bojanskata  î.ivopis,”  Tümovska  kni- 
íavna  skola  /477  —  797/  (Sofia  1974)  355—71.  -E.C.S. 

BOLDENSELE,  WILHELM  VON  (originally 
named  Otto  of  Nygenhusen),  German  traveler  to 
Mt.  Sinai;  born  in  WestphaIia-Saxony,  died  in 
Cologne?  after  1337.  A  Dominícan  friar,  Otto  left 
his  priory,  changed  his  name  to  Wilhelm,  and,  in 
1 332— 36,  on  assignment  from  the  papal  curia, 
traveled  to  the  Levant.  His  purpose  was  probably 
not  just  a  simple  pilgrimage  but  also  a  reconnais- 
sance  w'ith  an  eye  to  planning  a  new  Crusade.  At 
any  rate,  he  paid  serious  attention  to  strategic 
points  in  Palestine  and  to  the  places  where  the 
Mamlûk  sultan  allegedly  kept  his  treasures.  On 
his  way  to  Sinai  Wilhelm  stopped  at  Constanti- 
nople,  Chios,  Rhodes,  and  Cyprus;  whether  he 
visited  Athens  is  unclear.  In  Constantinople  he 
was  received  by  Andronikos  III,  who  gave  him  a 
letter  to  dehver  to  the  sultan  ot  Egypt.  Jn  his 
Ilinerary,  Wilhelm  describes  the  marvelous  churches 
and  palaces  of  Constantinople  and  says  that  Hagia 
Sophia  surpassed  any  other  building  in  the  world. 
He  dwells  particularly  on  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Justinian  I,  which,  to  Wilhelm,  seemed  to  threaten 
potential  rebels  and  enemies  of  the  empire.  The 
Itinerary  of  Wilhelm  was  used  by  his  contemporary 
Ludolf  of  Sudheim,  who  traveled  to  the  East  ín 
1336—41;  in  some  cases  Ludolf  corrected  and 
added  to  the  work  of  his  predecessor. 
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ed.  C.L.  (írotefend,  “Des  Edelherrn  Wìlhelm  von  Bol- 
densele  Reise  nach  dem  Geiobten  Lande,”  Zeitschnft  ies 
histoTÌschen  Yereins  Ntedersachsen  (1852)  226—86. 

lit.  Van  der  Vin,  Travellers  1:25-37.  G.  Schnath,  “Drei 
Niedersächsische  Sinaipilger  uin  1330,”  in  Festschnft  P.E. 
Schramm,  ed.  P.  Classen,  P.  Schiebert,  vol.  1  (Wiesbaden 
1964)  464-78.  -A.K. 

BOLERON  (Bo\epóv),  region  in  Thrace  between 
the  Rhodope  mountains  and  the  sea,  bounded  by 
the  Nestos  River  on  the  west  and  the  defile  of 
Rorpiles  on  the  east.  First  mentioned  in  the  vita 
of  Gregory  of  Derapolis  (as  a  geographical  lo- 
cation),  it  became  an  administrative  unit  in  the 
first  half  of  the  1  ìth  C.:  an  act  of  1047  refers  to 
a  “new  dioihesis"  of  Boleron  (Ivir.,  no. 29.77).  By 
1083  Boleron  was  considered  a  separate  theme, 
containing  at  least  two  banda,  Mosynopolis  and 
Peritheorion  ( Typìhon  of  Gregory  Pahourìanos ,  ed. 
P.  Gautier,  REB  42  [1984]  37.288).  Most  com- 
monly  it  appears  as  part  of  the  joint  theme  of 
Boleron,  Strymon,  and  Thessalonike — the  first 
known  reference  is  the  hypornnema  of  its  judge 
Constantine  Ramaterosof  1037  (Docheutr.,  00.1.35). 
After  1 204  the  region  was  part  of  the  Latin  King- 
dom  of  Thessalonike.  It  was  probably  reconsti- 
tuted  ca.1246  by  John  III  Vatatzes  and  called  the 
theme  of  Boleron-Mosynopolis.  In  the  early  i4th 
C.  it  was  unìted  wíth  Mosynopolís,  Serres,  and 
Strymon  under  a  hephaie  (Guillou,  Ménécée,  nos. 
7.25-26,  n.i -2).  A  document  of  1344  (Docheiar., 
no.22.1— 3),  however,  considers  Boleron,  Popolia, 
Serres,  Strymon,  and  Melnir  as  hastra,  in  contrast 
to  the  themes  of  Thessalonike  and  Berroia. 

lit.  Lemerle,  Philippes  i2gf,  160— 6g.  S.  Kyriakides,  By- 
zanlinai  Meletai  2—5  (Thessalonilce  1937)  291-362.  Th.  Pa- 
pazotas,  “Semeioseis  sto  ‘Boleron’  tou  St.  Kyriakide,”  Thra- 
kike  epeterida  2  (1981)  233-43.  -T.E.G.,  A.K. 

BONE  CARVING,  a  perennial  industry,  based 
on  the  slaughter  of  cattle  and  pack  animals.  Bone 
was  used  for  buttons,  knobs,  and  struts  as  well  as 
for  tools,  esp.  in  the  weavirig  trade.  Bone  gaming- 
pieces,  containers,  and  bird-rings  as  well  as  or- 
namental  handles  for  fans  or  fly-switches  from 
many  different  periods  have  been  found  in  Con- 
stantinopie  (M.V.  Gill  in  R.M.  Harrison,  Excava- 
tions  at  Saraçhane  in  Istanbui,  vol.  1  [Princeton 
1986]  226-33,  251-53»  258-63);  bone’s  range  of 
application  thus  exceeded  that  of  ivory,  although 
it  was  probably  worked  by  the  same  craftsmen. 


Numerous  plaques  attached  to  casrets  and  boxes, 
often  said  to  be  of  ivory,  are  in  fact  of  bone. 

lit.  Ai.  Loverdou-Tsigarda,  Üsleina  plakidia  (Thessalo- 
nike  1986).  A.  Bank,  Prihladnoe  iskusstvo  Vizantii  IX— XII  vv. 
(Moscow  1978)  86-89.  -A.C. 

BONIFACE  OF  MONTFERRAT  (Bovuf>ÙTios  ó 
Mórrrjç  tt>Epùvrq<;),  marquis  of  Thessalonike 
(1204—07);  born  early  1150S,  died  near  Mosyno- 
polis  4  Sept.  1207.  In  1179-80  Boniface  served 
as  guardian  of  the  captive  Christian  of  Mainz 
while  his  brother  Conrad  of  Montferrat  trav- 
eled  to  Constantinople  (D.  Brader,  Hûtorische  Stu- 
dien:  Bonifaz  von  Montferrat  bis  zum  Antritt  der 
Kreuzfahrt  (1202)  [Berlin  1907;  rp.  Vaduz  1965] 
23-25).  In  June  1201,  possibly  influenced  by  his 
cousin  King  Philip  11  of  France,  Boniface  ac- 
cepted  the  leadership  of  the  Fourth  Crusade  (E. 
Kittell,  Byiantion  51  [1981]  562-65).  At  Christmas 
1201,  at  Hagenau,  he  met  another  cousin,  Philip 
of  Swabia,  and  the  future  Alexios  IV;  they  prob- 
ably  discussed  the  use  of  the  Crusade  to  enthrone 
A!exios.  Boniface  avoided  participating  in  the 
capture  of  Zara,  but  early  in  1203  enthusiastically 
supported  the  proposal  of  Alexios  and  Phiiíp  of 
Swabía  to  turn  the  Crusade  against  Constantino- 
ple.  After  Alexios  111  fled,  Boniface  joined  Alex- 
ios  IV  in  an  expedition  through  Thrace.  In  late 

1203,  he  took  a  leading  role  in  the  discussions 
with  Alexios  IV. 

During  the  sack  of  Constantinople,  Boniface 
occupied  the  Great  Palace,  where  his  captives  in- 
cluded  the  widow  of  Isaac  II,  Margaret  of  Hun- 
gary,  whom  he  subsequently  married.  Because  he 
had  commanded  the  Crusaders,  the  populace  of 
Constantinople  anticipated  his  choice  as  emperor 
and  hailed  him  as  Ayos  vasileas  marchio  (“the  holy 
emperor,  the  marquess”),  but  Baldwin  of  Fi.an- 
ders  was  elected.  Boniface  received  Thessalonike 
as  a  kingdom,  but  a  quarrel  over  it  with  Baldwin 
(mid-1204)  was  resolved  with  difficulty.  Initially 
the  populace  of  Thessalonike  welcomed  him 
warmly;  later  he  appropriated  the  dwellings  of 
the  wealthiest  inhabitants  for  his  knights.  In  late 

1204,  using  Margaret  and  Isaac’s  son  Manuel  (clad 
in  imperial  robes)  to  smooth  his  advance,  Boniface 
drove  Leo  Sgouros  from  Thessaly  and  occupied 
central  Greece,  where  he  captured  Alexios  III 
The  inhabitants  of  Thebes  received  Boniface  en- 
thusiastically,  but  he  rejected  the  support  of  the 
Byz.  aristocracy  who  then  turned  to  Kalojan.  In 
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1205—07  he  fought  Ralojan  and  allied  himself 
with  Henry  of  Hainault,  then  perished  in  a 
Bulgarian  ambush. 

Lir.  M.A.  Zaborov,  “K  voprosu  o  predistorii  cetvertogo 
krestovogo  pochoda,”  ViiVrem  6  (1953)  223-35.  J.  Dufour- 
net,  Les  écrivains  de  la  IV':  croisade:  Villehardouin  el  Clari,  vol. 
i  (París  1973)  208-44.  Longnon,  Compagnons  227-34. 

C.M.B. 

BOOK  (J3i(3kíov,  f3i/3ko<;,  SéAtoç).  The  written  word 
was  of  great  importance  in  Byz.,  for  the  trans- 
mission  of  the  Bible  (the  biblos  par  excellence)  and 
patristic  literature,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the 
heritage  of  classical  antiquity.  The  number  of 
preserved  Greek  MSS  is  about  55,000  (A.  Dain, 
Les  manuscrits 2  [Paris  1964]  77),  of  which  perhaps 
40,000  are  Byz.  They  are  mainly  in  the  form  of 
a  codex,  but  the  ROLLSurvived  in  the  transmission 
of  liturgícal  texts  and  in  the  imperial  chancery. 
Few  pre-ioth-C.  MSS  survive;  the  numbers  of 
MSS  produced  increased  dramaticaily  with  the 
introducdon  of  minuscule  script.  Most  MSS  were 
liturgical  or  theological;  these  books  predominate 
both  in  modern  collections  and  in  medieval  inven- 
tories  of  monastic  libraries.  Literary,  scientific, 
and  historical  books  were  generally  found  in  the 
private  collections  of  literati,  Books  were  a  rare 
and  expensive  commodity  in  Byz.,  because  of  the 
shortage  of  writing  materials  (parchment  and 
faper)  and  the  length  of  time  it  took  a  scribe  to 
copy  a  MS  (see  Book  Trade).  N.  Wilson  has 
shown  that  in  the  gth  C.  a  MS  of  about  400  folios 
cost  15—20  nomismata,  a  sum  reckoned  by  C. 
Mango  as  equivalent  to  half  the  annual  salary  of 
a  civii  servant  ( Books  &  Bookmen,  3f,  s8f). 

Private  libraries  rarely  exceeded  25  volumes. 
Booksellers  are  scarcely  ever  mentioned;  books 
were  obtained  by  borrowing  from  friends,  com- 
missioning  the  copying  of  a  MS  at  a  scriptorium, 
or  using  a  library.  Hence  books  were  highly 
valued  by  clergy  and  intellectuals;  MSS  from  li- 
braries  frequently  contain  an  imprecation  against 
anyone  who  would  dare  steal  the  book.  The  des- 
ignatìon  of  a  book  for  a  certain  use  might  change 
in  the  course  of  the  centuries;  thus  the  Vienna 
Diosrorides  (Vienna,  ÖNB  med.gr.  1)  was  origi- 
nally  dedicated  to  the  princess  Anicia  Juliana  in 
the  6th  C.  but  served  as  a  herbal  for  a  hospital  in 
Constandnople  in  the  ì^th  and  i5th  C.  Many 
monasteries  such  as  Stoudios,  Hodegon,  and 
Galesios  housed  important  scriptoria;  at  others, 


however,  esp.  in  the  early  Christian  centuries, 
books  were  scorned.  Antony  the  Great  report- 
edly  memorized  the  Scriptures  so  that  he  had  no 
need  for  books  (PG  26:845^,  945A);  an  abbot 
criticized  a  monk  for  spending  money  on  codices 
instead  of  the  poor  (PG  65:4 16C). 

Li  r.  BymnJme  Bcoks  and  Bocbnen  (Washíngton,  D.C,  1975). 
G.  Cavallo,  “11  libro  corne  oggetto  d’uso  nel  mondo  bizan- 
úno,”  JÖB  31  (1981)  395-423.  C.  Wendel,  Kleine  Schriften 
zum  antiken  Buch-  und  Bibliolheksuiesen  (Cologne  1974).  Av- 
erincev,  Poetika  183-209.  -A.M.T.,  E.G. 

BOOKBINDING  (cnáytùpLa,  àpicbíacrpia).  The 
codex  was  protected  by  a  binding,  usually  of 
leather  or  parchment,  more  rarely  of  silk  or  pre- 
cious  metals.  Normally  two  leather-covered  wooden 
boards  held  together  and  protected  the  quires, 
whích  the  bookbinder  stitched  together.  The  di- 
mensions  of  the  quires  and  of  the  boards  that 
form  the  binding  are  identical.  In  contrast  to 
Western  bookbinding,  Byz.  bindings  did  not  have 
raised  bands  but  were  distinguished  by  a  smootb 
spine.  Sumptuous  bindings  sometimes  took  the 
form  of  metal  book  covers,  occasionally  adorned 
with  precious  stones  or  enamels.  Technica!  names 
for  elements  of  the  decoration  are  known  from 
the  description  of  books  in  the  inventories  of 
monastic  libraries  (such  as  Patmos).  Owing  to 
the  custom  of  storing  MSS  horizontally,  the  leather 
of  the  binding  was  protected  by  bosses  (amygdalia, 
lit.  “almonds”).  Preserved  examples  of  Byz.  book- 
binding  permit  the  analysis  of  the  stamps  used 
for  decoration;  further  research  of  this  sort  could 
enable  us  to  investigate  ccnters  for  bookbinding. 
Among  the  motífs  used  for  blind-tooling  on  bind- 
ings  from  the  late  Byz.  period  are  the  monogram 
of  the  Palaiologos  family  (P.  Hoffmann,  Scnpto- 
rium  39  [1985]  274—81)  and  metal  representations 
of  patron  saints. 

LIT.  E.  Baras  et  a!..  La  rptinre  ■mérliénnìp  (Parìs  1978)  23— 
35.  C.  Federici,  K.  Houlis,  Le  legature  bizantine  vaticane 
(Rome  1988).  B.  Atsalos,  “Sur  quelques  termes  relatifs  à  la 
reliure  des  manuscrits  grecs,"  in  Studia  Codicologica  [=  TU 
124],  ed.  K.  Treu  (Berlin  1977)  15-42.  -E.G. 


BOOK  COVER.  Some  ancient  codices  still  have 
their  original  boohbinding  of  wooden  boards, 
sometimes  covered  ìn  leather;  metal  and  silk  and 
other  textiles  were  also  used  for  covers.  A  number 
of  preserved  metal  and  ivory  plaques,  which  cor- 
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Book  Cover.  Metal  book  cover  (Venice,  Marciana  iat. 
CL.  1,  101;  front  cover);  9th  to  early  lOth  C.  The  fig- 
ures  of  Christ  on  the  Cross  and  the  busts  of  saints  and 
angels  around  him  are  rnade  of  doisonné  enamel  out- 
lined  in  pearls. 


respond  to  the  general  sizes  of  Byz.  books,  are 
thought  to  have  served  originally  as  covers;  ex- 
amples  are  the  6th-C.  sets  of  silver  plaques  in  the 
Kaper  Roraon  Treasure  and  the  Sion  Trea- 
sure,  decorated  with  standing  figures  or  a  cross 
under  an  arch.  The  colophon  of  a  Syriac  MS  of 
633/4  written  near  Damascus  refers  to  its  cover 
composed  of  metal  plates  and  gems  (J.  Leroy,  Les 
manuscrits  synaques  à  peintures  [Paris  1964]  118). 
Elaborate  fittings  for  book  covers  are  described 
in  church  inventories  in  and  after  the  ìith  C.: 
cross-shaped  panels  ( stauroi )  at  the  center  and  L- 
shaped  corners  ( gammata)\  hinged  straps  ( hompo - 
theiiháy,  roundels  ( boulai );  nailheads  ( harphia );  and 
almond-shaped  bosses  ( amygdalia )  ( Pantel. ,  no.7.6- 
8;  C.  Astruc,  TM  8  [1981]  22Í). 

The  most  elaborate  covers  were  reserved  for 


Gospel  lectionaries,  intended  mainly  for  display, 
either  on  the  altar  or  during  the  Littie  Entrance. 
The  Crucifixion  is  the  dominant  subject  of  me- 
dieval  Gospel  covers,  though  Deesis  compositions 
and  Nativity  scenes  are  also  recorded.  By  the  iqth 
C.,  Crucifixion  scenes  on  the  front  cover  are  ac- 
companied  hy  Anastasis  scenes  on  the  back.  Both 
images  are  surrounded  by  busts  of  angels,  proph- 
ets,  bishops,  or  saints  and  Christological  scenes 
closely  resembling  eontemporary  icon  frames 
(Treasury  S.  Marco  176—78). 

ut.  B.  van  Regemorter,  La  relmre  byiantine.  (Brussels 
1969).  H.  Hunger,  RBK  1:752-57.  T.  Velmans,  “La  cou- 
verture  de  I’Évangile  dit  de  Morozov  et  I’évolution  de  ìa 
reliure  byzantine,”  CahArch  28  (1979)  1 15-36.  V.H.  Eibern, 
“Neue  Funde  goldener  Geräte  des  christlicheri  Rultes  in 
der  frühchristlich-byzantinischen  Sammlung  Berlin,” 
IntCongChrArch  7  (1965  [publ.  1969])  493—95. 

L.Ph.B. 

BOOK  ILLUSTRATION  AND  ILLUMINA- 
TION.  ConventionalIy  the  terms  are  used  syn- 
onymously,  or  the  formcr  may  refer  to  hgural 
and  the  latter  to  ornamental  decoration.  MS  illu- 
mination — a  topic  of  study  inaugurated  by  N.P. 
Kondakov  in  1876 — provides  the  most  compre- 
hensive  evidence  for  the  history  of  Byz.  paindng 
and  is  the  oldest  and  best-studied  area  of  Byz.  arí 
history.  MSS  were  decorated  by  scribes  and/or 
illuminators.  Some  were  painted  at  the  same 
time  as  they  were  written,  but  generally  the  text 
of  the  entire  book  was  first  copied  and  then  it  was 
iliustrated;  miniatures  were  either  added  in  spaces 
left  hy  the  scribe  or  painted  on  separate  leaves.  A 
rare  example  of  the  illustration  preceding  the 
writing  is  the  Menologion  of  Basil  II.  In  the 
latter  the  unit  of  work  was  the  single  folio,  but 
more  commonly  an  illuminator,  working  some- 
times  in  a  scrietorium,  executed  the  entire  quire. 
A  scribe  might  illuminate  his  own  work  or  collab- 
orate  with  someone  else.  The  basic  composition 
of  a  miniature  was  hrst  established  by  a  prelimi- 
nary  sketch,  which  then  was  typically  covered  with 
opaque  pigments.  Colored  washes  sufficed  for 
simpler  ornament  and  became  popular  for  figural 
illustration  in  the  Palaiologan  period.  Miniatures, 
esp.  those  of  the  Decorative  Style,  often  cracked 
and  flaked  and  were  repainted  during  and  after 
the  Middle  Ages. 

The  overwhe!ming  number  of  decorated  MSS 
are  religious,  with  the  Psalter  and  Gospel  book 
predominating.  Certain  liturgícal  texts  were  dec- 
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orated,  esp.  lectionaries  and  liturgical  rolls  (see 
Rolls,  Liturgical),  but  illustrated  versions  of  the 
ortoechos  and  the  sticharion  are  rare.  A  spe- 
cial  edition  of  the  homilies  of  Gregory  of  Na- 
ZiANZOS  was  created  for  liturgical  use.  Many  MSS 
of  the  MENOLOGiON  are  iliustrated  with  images  of 
saints  and  their  martyrdom.  Accounts  of  church 
councils,  theological  treatises,  and  monastic  texts, 
such  as  the  typiron,  the  Heavenly  Ladder  of  John 
Klimax,  or  the  romance  of  Barlaam  and  Ioas- 
aph,  were  illustrated  with  varying  frequencies. 

Secular  texts  were  decorated  less  often.  A  few 
imperiaí  roi.ls  open  with  imperial  portraits  or 
frame  the  text  with  decorated  borders.  The  only 
Greek  historical  text  with  narrative  illustration, 
the  MS  of  John  Skyi.itzes  in  Madrid,  was  pro- 
duced  in  Norman  Sicily.  Various  scientific 
manuscripts  are  accompanied  by  essential  pic- 
tures  and  diagrams  (Diosrorides,  Nirander). 
Decorated  literary  texts  are  very  rare,  but  frag- 
ments  of  a  5th-C.  Iliad  with  later  Byz.  marginalia 
are  preserved  in  Milan.  Other  decoraled  texts 
range  from  an  Alexander  Romance  in  V7enice  to 
an  Epithaiamion  in  the  Yatican. 

Iliuminated  MSS  are  more  common  íii  some 
periods  than  others.  The  rare  and  well-studied 
books  from  the  pre-Iconoclastic  period  (Rossano 
Gospels,  Rabbula  Gospels,  Genesis  MSS  in  Vi- 
enna  and  London)  are  painted  in  a  soft  painterly 
manner  of  ancient  origin.  Little  survives  from  the 
period  of  Iconoclasm,  except  a  Ptolemy  MS  in 
the  Vatican.  From  the  latter  half  of  the  gth  C., 
the  most  important  MSS  are  the  Khludov  Psalter, 
the  Paris  Gregory,  and  the  Sacra  Parai.lei.a. 
The  ìoth  C. — the  height  of  Byz.  illumination  ac- 
cording  to  some — includes  the  classicizing  Paris 
Psalter,  Bible  of  Leo  Sareli.arios,  Joshua  Roll, 
and  Stavronikita  Gospels.  The  style  and  iconog- 
raphy  of  ìith-  and  1 2th-C.  MSS  ( Menologion  of 
Basil  II,  the  Theodore  Psai.tf.r,  and  the  Codfx 
Ebnerianijs)  are  more  innovative,  however,  and 
in  this  period,  the  ornament  of  headpieces,  ini- 
tials,  and  canon  tables  reaches  its  apogee.  The 
rnany  MSS  of  the  Decorative  Style  testify  to  major 
provinciai  production  during  the  late  i2th  and 
early  ìgth  C.  Palaioiogan  MSS  feature  pear-shaped 
figures,  painted  in  pastel  colors,  and  intricate  or- 
nament  imitative  of  the  Islamic  arabesque.  While 
some  Palaiologan  MSS  were  made  for  the  em- 
peror  and  his  family,  ecclesiastical  patronage  was 
rnore  iinportant.  During  the  later  14Ẃ  C.,  the 


production  of  deluxe  Greek  MSS  decüned;  it  all 
but  ceased  in  the  ìgth  C.  but  resumed  in  Renais- 
sance  Italy. 

The  reasons  why  decorated  MSS  were  created 
are  probably  as  numerous  as  the  MSS  themselves. 
For  the  many  illustrated  MSS  that  were  donations 
to  religious  institutions,  the  principal  motivation 
expressed  in  dedication  notes  is  the  hope  of  eter- 
nal  salvation.  Miniatures  of  the  patron,  offering 
the  book  to  an  intercessory  saint,  document  the 
gift  and  proclaim  the  donor’s  piety  and  association 
with  saintly  patrons.  Images  of  contemporary  per- 
sons  affirm  or  legitimize  political  and  social  status, 
for  example,  Christ  blessing  the  emperor  or  in- 
vesting  the  hegowme.nos  of  a  monastery.  Illustra- 
tions  establish  the  context  in  whicb  the  text  was 
used,  as  when  the  liturgical  roll  opens  with  a  scene 
at  the  altar,  an  herbal  adds  to  a  plant  picture  an 
illustration  of  its  medicinal  use,  or  a  lectionary 
depicts  not  the  text’s  content,  but  the  religious 
occasion  on  which  it  was  read.  Even  the  most 
literal  illustration  calls  attention  to  certain  pas- 
sages  and  not  others.  Some  miniatures  provide 
sophisticated  commentary,  while  others  serve  as 
devotionai  images  no  different  from  other  icons. 

The  contemporary  significance  of  the  illumi- 
nated  MS  in  Byz.  is  attested  by  the  language  of 
inventories,  wills,  and  notices  of  later  owners  and 
by  the  considerable  impact  that  Byz.  MS  illustra- 
tion  had  on  Armenian,  Syriac,  and  Coptic  illu- 
mination.  Byz.  iiluminators  painted  Gospei  books 
ìn  Georgian  and  Arabic,  and  Slavic  artists  adapted 
Byz.  illustration  and  ornament  for  local  contexts. 
Even  Muslim  artists  copied  illustrated  scientific 
MSS.  Few  illuminated  Byz.  MSS  are  documented 
in  western  Europe  before  1204,  but  many  were 
imported  afterwards.  In  the  1  gth  C.,  humanists 
collected  secular  texts,  which  were  seldom  deco- 
rated,  but  their  secondary  interest  in  theological 
iiterature  brought  many  illuminated  MSS  to  Fu- 
ropean  libraries.  The  appreciation  of  Byz.  MSS 
as  art  objects  is  a  product  of  the  later  ìgth  and 
aoth  C.  and  had  varied  consequences.  Miniatures 
were  excised  from  MSS,  forged  by  modern  paint- 
ers,  and  divorced  from  textual  and  cuitural  con- 
texts  in  art  historical  studies.  Yet  the  high  artistic 
value  accorded  them  gained  a  wider  modern  au- 
dience  for  Byz.  culture  in  generai. 

lit.  N.P.  Kondakov,  htorija  vhantijskogo  iskusstva  (Odessa 
1 876),  tr.  as  Histoire  de  l’arl  bymntin  considéré  principalement 
dans  les  minialures  (Paris  1886—91).  V.N.  Lazarev,  Storia 
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della  pittura  bimntma  (Turin  1967).  H.  Beiting,  Das  illumi- 
nierte  Buch  in  der  spälbyzantinischen  Gesellschaft  (Heidelberg 

1970) .  K.  Weitzmann,  Studies  in  Classical  and  Byiantine 
Manuscript  ìllumination ,  ed.  H.L.  Ressler  (Chicago-London 

1971) .  I.  Hutter,  Corpus  der  bytanlìnischen  Miniaturenhand- 

schriften  (Stuttgart  1977-).  -R.S.N. 


BOOK  OF  THE  EPARCH  (’E irapXLKÒv  Wtfìhiw), 
a  collection  of  regulations  of  the  activity  of  the 
Constantinopolitan  guilds,  which  came  under  the 
supervision  of  the  eparch  of  the  city.  The  com- 
plete  text  survives  in  a  ì^th-C.  MS  (Geneva,  Bib- 
liothèque  de  Genève,  no.23);  the  title  and  pream- 
ble  are  also  preserved  in  an  Istanbul  MS  (Metochion 
Taphou,  no.25).  In  several  MSS  can  be  found  the 
first  three  paragraphs  of  chapter  1  of  the  Book  of 
the  Eparch  excerpted,  as  it  is  said,  from  “the  de- 
crees  on  city  guilds  ( somateia )”  (P.  Noailles,  A. 
Dain,  Les  nouelles  de  Léon  VI  le  Sage  [Paris  1944] 
376!).  The  MS  of  Metochion  Taphou  gives  the 
name  of  the  legislator — Leo  VI  (as  do  the  frag- 
ments  from  ch.i) — and  the  date,  91 1/12  (D.  Gkines, 
EEBS  13  [1937]  186).  However,  the  mention  in 
four  paragraphs  of  tetartera  (coins  that  were 
not  introduced  until  the  mid-ioth  C.)  permits  the 
hypothesis  that  the  treatise  was  compiled  (or  in- 
terpolated)  under  Nikephoros  II  Phokas.  This 
opinion  is  rejected  by  A.  Schminck  ( Rechtsbücher 
27,  n.26)  who  identifies  the  tetarteron  cited  in  the 
Book  of  the  Eparch  as  the  tremjssis  or  semissis 
known  through  the  reign  of  Basil  I. 

The  Book  of  the  Eparch  is  a  collection  in  22 
chapters  of  rules  devoted  to  separate  guilds — 
notaries;  argyropratai',  money  changers;  various 
dealers  in  clothing  and  perfume;  candlemakers; 
soapmakers;  purveyors  of  groceries,  meat,  bread, 
fish,  and  wine — as  well  as  to  some  assistants  of  the 
eparch  ( legatani )  and  the  so-called  bothroi  and 
technitai.  Some  chapters  repeat  the  same  state- 
ments  and  probably  were  compiled  separately. 
Certain  important  professions  and  trades  (e.g., 
potters,  ironmongers,  tailors,  dyers,  shoemakers, 
barbers,  physicians)  are  not  included. 

P.  Pieler  (in  Hunger,  Lit.  2:471)  considers  the 
Book  of  the  Eparch  a  document  that  “belongs  com- 
pletely  to  the  sphere  of  the  late  antique  system  of 
guilds.”  P.  Schreiner  (in  LMA  3:2043),  on  the 
other  hand,  emphasizes  the  differences  between 
the  commercial  organization  described  in  th e  Book 
of  the  Eparch  and  that  of  late  antiquity,  since  the 
toth-C.  treatise  reflects  neither  coercive  nor  he- 


reditary  membership  in  guilds.  Sjuzjumov  views 
the  regulations  as  representing  the  economic  ideas 
of  Leo  VI. 

ed.  Vizantijskaja  kniga  eparcha,  ed.  M.Ja.  Sjuzjumov  (Mos- 
cow  1962).  Eng.  tr.  Ë.H.  Freshfield  iri  Roman  l.aw  in  the 
l.ater  Roman  Empire  (Cambridge  1938);  rp.  in  To  Eparchihon 
Biblion,  ed.  I.  Dujfev  (London  1970)  205—81. 

lit.  S.  Troianos,  Hoipeges  tou  byiantinou  dihaiou  (Athens 
<986)  135-37'  ~AK- 

BOOK  OF  THE  HIMYARITES,  a  Syriac  text 
preserved  (in  fragments)  in  a  MS  of  the  i^th  C. 
with  some  remnants  in  another,  ìoth-C.  codex, 
The  Book  describes  the  persecutions  by  Masruq 
(Dhü-Nuwäs)  in  Najrän  and  the  invasion  of  Ka- 
leb  (Elesboam),  the  king  of  Axum,  in  525.  The 
Book  was  written  by  a  Monophysite  author  im- 
mediately  after  the  events  described,  probably  on 
the  basis  of  oral  information  from  eyewitnesses. 
Moberg  ( infra )  tentatively  identified  the  author  as 
a  certain  Sergios  (or  George)  of  Rusäfah,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known  save  his  participation  in  an 
embassy  sent  by  Justin  I  to  the  Lakhmid  Alamun- 
darus  of  Hîra.  Shahid  ( infra ),  however,  identified 
him  with  Symeon,  bishop  of  Bëth-Arshäm,  the 
author  of  a  letter  detailing  the  same  events, 

ED.  and  tr.  A.  Moberg,  The  Book  of  the  Himyarìtes  (Lund 

1924)- 

lit.  I.  Shahid,  “The  Book  of  the  ílimyarites,”  Musêon 
76  (1963)  349-62.  ~A  K. 

BOOK  TRADE  in  the  strict  sense  hardly  ever 
existed  in  Byz.,  in  contrast  to  the  flourishing  book 
production  and  distribution  of  late  andquity.  There 
was  a  certain  market  for  old  and  rare  books,  while 
new  books  were  always  produced  on  commission 
for  the  private  library  of  the  commissioner  or 
for  the  library  of  a  puhlic  or  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tion.  Some  MSS  contain  indications  about  the 
price,  the  charges  for  the  copying  and  those  for 
the  maierial  (i.e.,  the  parchment)  being  calculated 
separately.  Arethas  of  Caesarea  paid  around 
15-20  nomismata  on  the  average  for  a  MS,  about 
a  third  of  this  amount  being  for  the  parchment. 
In  other  cases  the  data  concerning  book  prices 
are  much  less  clear.  Because  the  size  and  format 
of  the  books  in  question  are  often  unknown,  the 
average  price  of  a  Byz.  book  cannot  be  deter- 
mined,  much  less  related  to  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  currency  during  the  period  in  question. 
Writing  material  remained  expensive  even  after 
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the  introduction  of  oriental  paper,  and  only  in 
the  last  centuries  of  the  empire  were  costs  reduced 
by  the  importation  of  western  paper.  Under  these 
circumstances  acquiring  and  collecting  books  was 
a  privilege  of  institutions  and  of  a  very  few  wealthy 
individuals.  Owing  to  the  high  prices,  intellectuals 
rarely  could  satisfy  their  need  for  books  through 
purchase;  as  a  result,  scholars  often  borrowed 
books  from  one  another  and  copied  them  person- 
ally. 

lit.  N.  Wilson,  “Books  and  Readers  in  Byzantium”  and 
C.  Mango,  “Thc  Availability  of  Books  in  the  Byzantine 
Empire,  A.D.750— 850,”  in  Booh  &  Boohmen  1-15,  29-45. 
G.  Cavallo,  “La  circolazione  libraria  nell’età  di  Giustìniano,” 
in  L’imperatore  Ginstinia.no — sloria  e  mito  (Milan  1978)  201  — 
36.  Hutter,  CBM  3.1:386.  Ph.  Euangelatou-Notara,  “Se- 
meiomala"  Heilemhon  kodikon  (Athens  1978).  Eadem,  Sylloge 
chronologemenon  “semeiomalon”  Hellenihon  hodihon  iyou  ai. 
(Athens  1984).  -W.H. 

BOOTY  (c TKv\a).  The  spoils  of  war  incìuded  the 
enemy’s  baggage,  equipment,  animals,  money,  and 
even  their  persons,  which  could  be  sold  into  slav- 
ery  or  held  for  ransom  (see  Prisoners  of  War). 
The  military  treatises  laid  down  strict  regulations 
against  soldiers’  plundering  during  battle  (for 
whîch  the  penalty  was  death)  and  assigned  sec- 
ond-rank  men  or  soldiers’  attendants  to  follow  the 
combatants  and  collect  booty  or  prisoners  for 
distribution  afterwards  (Strat.  Maurik.  2.9,  pp.  126— 
28;  Praecepta  Milit.  7.14-21,  16.32-35).  Accord- 
ing  to  the  rules  on  division  of  spoils  set  out  in  the 
Ecloga  (18.1)  and  the  ìoth-C.  Sylloge  Tacti- 
corum,  ch.50  (ed.  A.  Dain  [Paris  1938]  g8f ),  one- 
sixth  of  the  collected  booty  was  reserved  for  the 
imperial  treasury  and  the  remainder  given  out  to 
the  soldiery.  Interestingly,  officers  did  not  receìve 
booty  in  addition  to  their  wages  unless  they  had 
distinguished  themseìves  in  battle;  their  reward 
canie  out  of  the  imperial  share.  The  Ecloga  16.1  — 
2  states  that  booty  and  gratuities  granted  to  sol- 
diers  counted  among  peculium  castrense. 

Details  from  historical  sources  show  practice  at 
variance  with  theory  in  the  distribution  of  booty 
and  revenues  derived  therefrom.  Ibn  Hawqal 
describes  the  efforts  of  Nikephoros  II  Phokas  to 
tax  or  appropriate  revenues  generated  from  the 
sale  of  prisoners  or  booty  to  finance  his  military 
expeditions  ( Configuration  de  la  terre,  tr.  J.H.  Kra- 
mers,  G.  Wiet,  vol.  1  [Paris  1964]  192-94).  Basil 
II  divided  prisoners  taken  at  Longas  (1016)  three 
ways  between  himself,  his  allies  from  Rus’,  and 


his  own  troops  (Skyl.  355.22—24),  and  in  1018 
simply  paid  his  army’s  wages  out  of  money  seized 
at  Ohrid  (Skyi.  358.14-359.18). 

lit.  A.  Dain,  “Le  partagc  du  butin  de  guerre  d’après  Ies 
traités  juridiques  et  militaires,”  6  CEB,  vol.  1  (Paris  1950) 
347—52.  Dagron-Mihäescu,  Guérìlla  231—34.  -E.M. 

BORIL  (BoptAaç),  Bulgarian  tsar  (1207—18);  died 
after  1218.  Boril  seized  the  Bulgarian  throne  after 
the  murder  of  his  uncle  Kalojan;  to  strengthen 
his  position  he  married  his  uncle’s  Cuman  widow. 
He  invaded  the  Latin  Empire,  but  was  completely 
defeated  on  31  july  1208  outside  Philippopolis, 
and  was  defeated  again  by  the  I.atins  in  1211,  this 
time  near  'Lhessalonike.  His  hold  over  Bulgaria 
was  always  tenuous,  with  members  of  his  family 
establishing  themselves  as  semi-independent  rul- 
ers.  His  brother  Strez  controlled  Prosek  with  the 
support  of  the  Serbian  ruler  Stefan  I  the  First- 
Crow'ned.  Using  the  good  offices  of  the  papacy, 
Boril  turned  to  Henry  of  Hainault  for  help 
against  this  pair.  In  1213  they  concluded  an  alli- 
ance,  sealed  by  Henry’s  marriage  to  Maria  (prob- 
ably  Boril’s  daughter).  The  next  year  they  launched 
a  joint  expedition  against  Serbia,  but  were  re- 
pulsed.  In  1211  Boril  convoked  a  synod  of  the 
Rulgarian  church  at  Türnovo,  which  condemned 
the  Bogomil  heresy.  Though  the  synod  con- 
formed  to  the  practices  of  the  Orthodox  church 
(J.  Gouillard,  TM  4  [1970]  361—74),  Boril’s  deal- 
ings  with  the  papacy  suggest  that  he  may  have 
been  prompted  by  papal  concern  about  the  Al- 
bigensian  heresy,  which  was  believed  to  originate 
in  Bulgaria  (I.  Dujcev,  BBulg  6  [1980]  115-24). 
In  1218  Boril  was  overthrown  by  John  Asen  II 
and  blinded. 

lit.  G.  Prinzing,  Die  Bedeutung  Bulgarìens  und  Serbiens  in 
den  Jahren  1204-1219  (Munich  1972)  100-38.  A.  Daníeva- 
Vasileva,  Bülgaria  t  Latinshata  imperija  (1204-1261)  (Sofia 
1985)  80-115.  Z!atarski,  ht.  3:270-323.  -M.J.A 

BORIL,  SYNODIRON  OF,  conventional  name 
of  a  Bulgarian  compilation  of  various  anathëmas 
of  heretics.  Its  initial  form  was  a  translation  from 
a  Greek  compilation  of  ecclesiastical  bans  similar 
to  the  Synodiron  of  Orthodoxy,  including  some 
anathemas  of  the  i2th  C.  To  this  translated  part 
an  original  section  was  added  containing  the  de- 
cisions  of  the  Bulgarian  synod  of  1211  convoked 
by  Tsar  Roril.  Later  on,  complementary  entries 
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were  introduced  dealing  with  ecclesiastical  discus- 
sions  of  the  ì^th  C.  The  text  has  survived  in  two 
major  Bulgarian  redactions  (those  of  Palauzov 
and  of  Drinov)  as  well  as  in  Serbian  and  Russian 
versions.  The  Bulgarìan  redactions  probably  re- 
veal  traces  of  the  editorial  work  of  Evtimij  or 
Tûrnovo. 

lit.  M.G.  Popruzenko,  Smodik  carja  Borila  (Sofia  1928}. 
I.  Dujcev,  “Une  source  byzantine  du  Synodikon  bulgare 
du  XIIIème  siècle,”  BSÍEB  8,  11-12  (1981,  1984-85)  85- 
93-  -A.K. 

BORIS  I  (Bẃycupn?),  Bulgarian  khan  (852-89); 
died  2  May  907;  commemorated  in  Orthodox 
calendars  on  2  May.  Byz.  sources  commonly  use 
his  baptismal  name  Michael.  Soon  after  his  acces- 
sion  Boris  contemplated  attacking  Byz.  but  re- 
portedly  was  dissuaded  by  a  personal  threat  from 
Empress  Theodora  (Genes.  61.89-99);  a  treaty 
may  have  been  concluded  in  853  (G.  Cankova- 
Petkova,  BBulg  4  [1973]  25).  During  the  early 
years  of  Boris's  reign  rivalry  between  Byz.  and 
Western  clergy  over  missionary  activity  in  Bul- 
garia  sharply  increased  in  close  connection  with 
political  maneuvering  by  Rome,  Aachen,  and 
Constantinople  (J.-M.  Sansterre,  Bymntion  52 
[1982]  375—88;  H.-D.  Döpmann,  Dte  slauáschen 
Sprachen  5  [  1 987]  2  1  -40).  Boris’s  treaty  with  Louis 
the  German  in  862  provoked  a  campaign  by  Cae- 
sar  Bardas  in  863/4  that  compelled  the  Bulgarian 
ruler  to  reject  a  Frankish  alliance  and  be  baptized 
in  exchange  for  Byz.  recognition  of  Bulgarian 
settlement  in  Zagorje  south  of  the  Balkans  (P. 
Petrov,  BBulg  2  [1966]  41-52).  One  legend  says 
that  Boris  received  religious  instruction  from  his 
sister,  who  had  converted  to  Christianity  while  a 
captive  in  Constantinople;  another  relates  how  a 
Greek  monk  painted  an  icon  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment  that  terrified  Boris  into  being  baptized 
(TheophCont  162.13-165.10).  Patr.  Photjos  bap- 
tized  him  in  864  (A.  Vaillant,  M.  Lascaris,  RES  13 
[1933]  5-15)  or  perhaps  865/6  (S.  Mihajlov,  BHR 
5-3  [ 1 977]  63-70- 

The  conversion  of  Boris  provoked  a  revolt  by 
conservative  Bulgarian  nobles,  which  he  cruelly 
suppressed.  A  letter  from  Photios  in  865  to  “the 
God-sent  archon”  Boris  described  the  dutíes  of  a 
Christian  ruler  ( Photü  Epistulae  et  Amphilochia,  ed. 
B.  Laourdas,  L.  Westerink,  vol.  1  [Leipzig  1983] 
2-39).  Byz.  intendons  to  subordinate  the  Bulgar- 
ian  church  to  Constantinople  prompted  Boris  to 


seek  local  control  over  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in 
866  from  Pope  Nicholas  I;  the  pope  answered 
Boris’s  questions  about  the  consequences  of  con- 
version  for  Bulgarian  customs  (see  Responsa 
Nicolai  papae)  and  indicated  that  he  would  send 
a  bishop  (R.  Sullivan  in  Studies  in  Medieyal  and 
Renaissance  History  3  [1966]  53-139).  Yet  Hadrian 
II  delayed  in  appointing  a  bishop,  and  in  869 
Boris  sent  ambassadors  to  Basil  I;  their  meeting 
was  recorded  by  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius 
(. Lib.Pont .  2:182-84).  In  March  870  a  church 
council  placed  Bulgaria  under  the  patriarchate  of 
Constantinople.  Boris  expelled  Western  mission- 
aries  from  Bulgaria,  and  Patr.  Ignatios  ap- 
pointed  clerics  to  staff  the  Bulgarian  church  (V. 
Swohoda,  BBulg  2  [1966]  67-81). 

Boris  was  not  hostile  to  Byz.  but  realized  the 
dangers  of  hellenization  posed  by  Constantino- 
ple’s  relígious  domínance.  In  885/6  he  welcomed 
the  disciples  of  Constantine  the  Philosopher 
and  Methodios,  including  Rliment  of  Ohrid, 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  a  Slavic  Christian 
culture  in  Bulgaria.  Boris  actively  patronized  the 
church:  a  later  tradition  reports  that  he  built 
seven  cathedrals  (ed.  A.  Milev,  Grückite  iitija  na 
Kliment  Ochridski  [Sofia  1966J  ch.67).  He  built  at 
ieast  one  court  chapel  at  Plisra.  In  889  he  retired 
to  his  monastic  foundadon  of  St.  Panteleemon  at 
Preslav,  but  emerged  temporarily  in  893  to  depose 
his  son  Vladimir,  who  favored  a  pro-Frankish 
alliance  and  reportedly  persecuted  Byz.  clerics.  A 
local  church  council  that  summer  approved  the 
accession  of  Boris’s  son  Symeon  and  officially 
adopted  Church  Slavonic  for  Bulgarian  liturgical 
use. 

lit.  Vlasto,  Entry  158-68.  V.  Gjuzelev,  Knjaz  Boris  Pürvi 
(Sofia  1969).  Dujíev,  Medweoo  3:63-75.  7,latarski,  Ist.  1.2:1- 
277.  -P.A-H. 

BORIS  II,  tsar  of  Bulgaria  (969-71);  son  of  Pe- 
ter  of  Bulgaria  and  Maria  (Irene)  Lekapena; 
born  probably  Preslav  ca.930,  dieci  near  Ikhti- 
man?  between  ca.976  and  985.  At  their  rnother’s 
death  (ca.963),  Boris  and  his  brother  Romanos 
went  as  hostages  to  Constantinople.  Returning  to 
Bulgaria  perhaps  as  early  as  967,  Boris  was  rec- 
ognized  as  tsar  at  Peter’s  death.  Bulgaria  was 
already  involved  in  the  struggle  between  Svjato- 
slav  of  Kiev  and  the  Byz.  On  his  second  invasion, 
Svjatoslav  took  Preslav  (969),  apparently  peace- 
fully;  Boris  continued  to  rule.  John  I  Tzimiskes 
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captured  Boris  in  Preslav  (97 1 ,  bef'ore  Apr.).  Once 
eastern  Bulgaria  was  subdued,  Boris  was  stripped 
of  his  crown,  taken  to  Constantinople,  and  given 
die  title  magistros;  Romanos  was  castrated.  After 
the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Rometopou- 
loi,  Boris  and  Romanos  escaped,  but  on  his  entry 
into  Bulgaria  in  disguise  Boris  was  slain  by  a 
Bulgarian  guard.  Romanos  reached  Vidin  and 
served  Samuel  of  Bulgaria.  According  to  an 
nth-C.  historian  (Skyl.  346.64-69),  he  surren- 
dered  Skopje  to  Basil  II  (between  1002  and  1004). 

lit.  P.K.  Petrov,  “Vosstanie  Petra  i  Bojana  v  976  g.  i 
bor’ba  Komitopulov  s  Vizantiej,”  BBulg  1  (19612)  121-44. 
A.  I.eroy-Molinghen,  “Les  fils  de  Píerre  de  Bulgaríe  et  les 
Cométopoules, ”  Bymntion  42  (1972)  405-19.  -C.M.B. 

BOR'IS  AND  GLEB,  saints;  baptismal  names  Ro- 
man  and  David;  Boris  died  24  July  1015  at  L’to 
River,  Gleb  died  5  Sept.  1015  near  Smolensk; 
feastday  24  July.  Sons  of  Y’ladimir  I,  Boris  and 
Gleb  were  murdered  by  their  elder  half-brother 
(or  cousin)  Svjatopolk  and  later  widely  venerated 
as  martyrs.  Several  Byz.  metropolitans  of  Kiev 
participated  in  translating  the  saints’  relics  at  their 
shrine  in  Vyshorod  (north  of  Kiev):  John  1  (be- 
fore  1039),  George  (May  1072),  and  Nuíephoros 
I  (2  May  1 1 15).  A  i2th-C.  MS  attributes  the  saints’ 
first  offìce  to  “metropolitan  John  of  Rus’,”  that  is, 
john  I  or  possibly  John  II,  leading  to  conjecture 
that  the  extant  Slavonic  text  was  originally  com- 
posed  in  Greek;  portions  apparently  stem  from 
Ryz.  offices  for  Sts.  Prokopios  and  Kyros  and  John 
(F.  Keller,  Slavica  Hehetica  7  [1973]  65—74).  The 
cult’s  many  hagiographic  w'orks,  including  a  vita 
by  Nesior  of  Kiev  and  the  1015  entry  in  the 
Povest’  yremennych  let,  also  draw  heavily  on 
Byz.  literary  traditions  (F.  von  Lilìenfeld,  BBA  5 
[1957]  237—71;  L.  Mtiller,  ZSlavPhil  25  [1956] 
329-63,  27  [1959J  274-322,  30  [1962]  14-44). 
So  too  the  saints’  depiction  on  seals,  icons,  fres- 
coes,  enamel  jewelry,  and  pectoral  crosses  and  in 
MS  illuminations  refiects  Byz.  artistic  models.  Ar- 
rnenian  synaxaria  of  the  1 3th  C.  contain  a  vita 
often  thought  (probably  incorrectly)  to  be  trans- 
latcd  from  a  lost.  Greek  Life  (Ya.  Dachkevytch, 
REArm  n.s.  11  [1975-76]  323-75).  In  1200  An- 
tony  of  Novgorod  reported  a  church  of  Boris 
and  Gleb  in  Constantinople  (Janin,  Églises  CP  65) 
and  their  icon  in  Hagia  Sophia. 

SOL’RCES.  D.I.  Abramovif,  Zitija  svjatych  mucenikov  Borisa 
i  Gleba  1  sluiby  im  (Petrograd  1916),  rp.  with  introd.  L. 


Müller,  Die  altrussischen  hagiographischen  Enählungen  und 
ìiturgische  Dichtungen  über  dìe  heilìgen  Boris  und  Gleb  (Munich 
1967).  S.A.  Buhoslavs’kyj,  Ukrajino-rus’ki  pamjathy  XI -XVl!í 
w  pro  knjaziv  Borysa  ta  Hliba  (Kiev  1928). 

lit.  Poppe,  Christian  Rttssia,  pt.VI  (1981),  29—53.  P°d- 
skalsky,  Rus'  106—16.  N.  Ingham,  “The  Martyred  Prince 
and  the  Question  of  Slavic  Cultural  Continuiîy  in  the  Early 
Middle  Ages,"  in  Medieoat  Russian  Culture,  eds.  H.  Birn- 
baum,  M.  Flier  (Berkeley  1984)  31-53.  -P.A.H.,  S.C.F. 

BORIS  KALAMANOVIC,  general;  born  Kiev 
ca.  1113,  died  near  the  Danube  River  ca.  11 55/6. 
Son  of  Kálmán,  king  of  Hungary  (1095-1116), 
and  Euphemia,  daughter  of  Vladimir  Mono- 
mach,  he  was  born  after  her  repudíation  by  Kál- 
mán.  Between  1  128  and  1 130  Boris  came  to  Con- 
stantinople,  where  he  possibly  married  Anna 
Botaneiataina  Doukaina  Komnene  (as  a  nun,  Ar- 
ete),  a  descendant  of  Isaac  Komnenos  and  thus  a 
cousin  of  John  II  (Barzos,  Genealogia  2:33—43). 
As  a  pretender  to  the  Hungarian  throne,  Boris 
was  supported  by  several  neighboring  states. 
Around  1151,  encouraged  by  Manuel  I,  he  in- 
vaded  Hungary,  He  was  killed  fighting  Cumans 
south  of  the  Danube.  In  Sept.  1 157  the  “kralaina” 
(i.e.,  the  wife  of  the  kralj )  Arete  Doukaina  donated 
fields  and  paroiäoi  to  the  monastery  of  Hiera- 
Xerochoraphìon  (V.  Laurent,  BZ  65  [1972]  35— 
39},  (See  also  Ralamanos.) 

lit.  Vasirevskij,  Trudy  4:79-91.  S.P.  Rozanov,  “Evfimija 
Vladimirovna  i  Boris  Kolomanovic,"  lzvANSSSR,  otdelenie 
gumanitamych  nauk  (1930)  649-71.  M.  Gumpiowicz,  “Borys 
Kolomanovic,  królewicz  wçgierski,”  Prteglad  historyczny  2 
(1906)  5-19.  -C.M.B. 

BORROWING,  LINGUISTIC.  Greek,  like  other 
languages,  frequently  borrowed  foreign  words  for 
new  objects  or  concepts.  Where  there  was  wide- 
spread  bilingualism,  whether  regional  or  typical 
of  a  professional  or  other  group  (e.g.,  lawyers  or 
soldiers),  foreign  words  or  expressions  might  also 
be  used  for  convenience  or  prestige,  even  when  a 
Greek  equivalent  existed.  Up  to  the  end  of  tbe 
6th  C.  the  principal  source  of  loanwords  was 
Latin,  the  official  language  of  the  Roman  Ern- 
pire,  and  the  main  semantic  fields  involved  were 
military  affairs  and  public  administration.  Among 
early  Greek  loan  words  from  Latin  were  hospitìon, 
membrana  or  membranon,  armarion,  fabriha,  offiki- 
alios,  aplikeuo,  rogeuo.  Literary  Greek  avoided  these 
Latin  loan  words,  replacing  them  by  Greek  syn- 
onyms  or  by  circumlocutions.  After  the  1 2th  C. 
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most  loanwords  were  from  the  Romance  lan- 
guages.  Commercial  and  maritime  terms  were 
largeiy  borrowed  from  Italian,  terms  of  feudal 
law  and  administration  from  French;  exampies 
are  phrountmto ,  ph(l)iskinu,  kouberta,  skouderes , 
printzes,  phlamoulon,  lìzios,  exomplion,  kaballikeuo,  tenta. 
Turkish  loan  words,  numerous  in  Greek  from  the 
mid-i5th  C.,  are  rare  in  the  Byz.  period.  Middle 
Persian,  Proto-Bulgarian,  Old  Slavonic,  Arabic, 
Khazar,  Spanish,  Catalan,  Provençal,  and  Alba- 
nian  also  contributed  occasional  loanwords.  To 
survive,  loanwords  had  to  be  adapted  to  Greek 
phonological  and  morphological  patterns.  The 
gender  of  a  loanword  is  often  uncertain,  and 
masculine  or  feminine  words  in  Latin  or  Romance 
are  often  represented  by  neuter  diminutíves  in 
Greek.  Nouns  were  more  easily  borrowed  than 
verbs.  The  frequency  of  borrowing  from  Latin 
led  to  the  adoption  of  certain  Latin  suffixes,  for 
example,  -arios,  -arion,  -ianos,  which  were  used  to 
form  derivatives  from  Greek  stems.  Romance  suf- 
fixes  such  as  -elia,  -eiio,  -inos  on  the  other  hand, 
were  scarcely  used  except  in  Romance  ioanwords; 
the  principal  exception  is  the  Italian  verbal  suffix 
-aro  (aorist  - arisa ),  which  became  extremely  pro- 
ductive  in  late  medieval  Greek. 

lit.  M.  Triantaphyllides,  Die  Lehmiìörter  der  miUelgriech- 
ischen  Vuigärliteralur  (Strassburg  1909),  rp.  in  his  Hapanla, 
voi.  1  (Thessalonite  1963)  299-494.  A.  Buturas,  Ein  Kapitel 
der  historischen  Grammatih  der  griechischen  Sprache  (Leipzig 
1910).  Zil!iacus,  Weltsprach.  F.  Viscidi,  /  presiìti  latini  nel gteco 
anlico  e  bimntino  (Padua  1944)  H.  &  R.  Rahane,  A.  Tietze, 
The  l.ingua  Franca  in  the  Levant  (Urbana,  III. ,  1958).  N.G. 
Contossopoulos,  L’influence  du  français  sur  le  grec  (Athens 
1978).  Moravcsìk,  Byzanlinoturcica.  S.  Daris,  II  lessico  lalino 
nel  greco  d’Egilto  (Barcelona  1971).  -R.B. 

BÖSNIA  (BócrfÖjno'),  part  of  the  Roman  province 
of  Dalmatia.  Excavations  in  the  territory  of  Bos- 
nia  (D.  Basler,  Arhitektura  kasnoantickog  doba  u 
fìosnt  1  Hercegmiini  [Sarajevo  1972])  have  shown 
that  urban  life  and  building  activity  survived  there 
during  late  antiquity.  The  Slav  invasion  coincided 
with  the  ruralization  of  the  area,  even  though  the 
newcomers  often  settled  in  old  church  buildings 
or  fortresses  (N.  Miletic,  fìalcanoslauica  1  [1972] 
121-27).  The  name  Bosnia  (probably  of  Illyrian 
origin)  first  appears  in  the  toth  C.  in  Constantine 
VII  Porphyrogennetos  ( De  adm.  imp.  32.151)  as 
“Bosona”;  according  to  Constantine,  Bosona  was 
a  territory  (chorion)  parallel  to  “baptized  Serbia” 
and  included  two  hastra— Katera  and  Desnik.  Tra- 
ditional  interpretation  of  this  passage  (e.g.,  B. 


Ferjancic  in  Vizlzvori  2:59,  n.202),  that  is,  that 
Constantine  envisaged  Bosona  as  a  part  of  Serbia, 
contradicts  the  Greek  text.  A  i2th-C.  Byz.  histo- 
rian  (Kinn.  131.22-23)  considered  Bosnia  part  of 
Croatia  and  contrasted  it  (p.  104.8— 10)  with  the 
land  of  the  archiiaupan  (prince)  of  the  Serbs.  Later 
tradition  ascribed  to  Basil  II  the  conquest  of  “all 
Bulgaria,  Raska  and  Bosnia”  (Ferluga,  Byzantium 
201). 

In  the  1 2th  C.  Byz.  clairned  that  the  Croatian 
and  “Bosnaios”  acknowledged  their  allegiance  to 
the  emperor  (Browning,  Studies,  pt.IV  [1961], 
203.568-69),  and  Manuel  I  Romnenos  accepted 
the  epithet  “ruler  of  Bosnia”  in  his  titulature  ( Reg 
2,  no.1469).  At  the  end  of  the  i2th  C.  the  king 
of  Hungary  became  the  lord  of  Bosnia,  but  Kulin, 
the  ban  (prince)  of  Bosnia,  managed  to  hnd  sup- 
port  from  Pope  Innocent  III  ca.1203.  Bosnia 
reached  its  peak  in  the  ì^th  C.  under  King  Tvrtko 
(died  1391),  who  in  1377  assumed  the  title  “King 
of  Serbia”  and  in  1389  participated  in  the  battie 
at  Kosovo  Polje.  The  teaching  of  the  Bogomils 
penetrated  to  Bosnia  no  later  than  the  i2th  C. 
and  became  the  official  creed  of  the  land. 

lit.  V.  Corovic,  Historija  Bosne,  vol.  1  (Belgrade  1940). 
S.  Cirkovic,  Istorija  srednjovekovne  Bosanshe  drzave  (Belgrade 
1964).  J.V.A,  Fine,  The  Bosnian  Church:  A  New  Interpretation 

(New  York  1975).  — A.K. 

BOSPOROS  (BócrTropoç,  Turk.  Bogaziçi),  the  strait 
linking  the  Black  Sea  with  the  Propontis,  usually 
called  Stenon  by  the  Byz.  It  is  28.5  km  long  (in  a 
straight  line)  and  barely  660  m  wide  at  its  narrow- 
est.  Both  shores  were  studded  with  small  settle- 
ments;  the  more  important  are  listed  below. 

The  European  Side  (south  to  north).  Argyro- 
polis  was  the  area  to  the  east  of  Calata. 

St.  Mamas  (corresponding  to  Turk.  Dolma- 
bahçe  rather  than  BesiTtaç)  included  a  harbor, 
built  in  469,  and  an  imperial  villa  equìpped  with 
a  hippodrome.  Leo  I,  Constantine  V  and  VI,  and 
Empress  Irene  occasionally  resided  there.  The 
villa  was  burnt  by  Krum  in  813  and  robbed  of  its 
ornaments,  but  was  soon  rebuilt.  Michael  III,  who 
used  to  race  chariots  there  with  his  courtiers,  was 
murdered  there  (867).  The  harbor  sheltered  the 
ships  of  Anastasios  II  in  715  and  the  Kibyrrhaiot 
fleet  of  Constantine  V  in  742.  By  the  terrris  of  the 
treaties  of  907  and  945,  the  St.  Mamas  quarter 
was  assigned  as  the  compulsory  dwelling  place  of 
vi.siting  merchants  from  Rus’  (J.  Pargoire,  EO  1 1 
[1908]  203-10). 
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St.  Phokas  (Ortaköy)  was  the  site  of  a  palace 
buiit  by  the  patrician  Arsaber,  brother  of  Patr. 
John  VII  Grammatwos;  Basil  I  transforined  it 
into  a  monastery. 

Hesdai  or  Michaelion  (Arnautköy)  was  the  site 
of  a  lamous  shrine  of  St.  Michael,  attributed  to 
Constantine  I,  in  which  cures  were  effected  by 
incubation. 

Phoneus  was  the  site  of  the  castle  of  Rumeli- 
hisari,  built  by  Mehmed  II  in  1452. 

Anaplous  or  Sosthenion  (Istinye)  is  a  small  nat- 
ural  bay  next  to  which  was  another  Church  of  St. 
Michael,  transformed  into  an  important  monas- 
tery  by  Basil  II.  One  mile  inland  stoocl  the  pillar 
of  Daniel  the  Stylite.  Nearby  was  the  Georgian 
monastery  ta  Rhomanou,  founded  in  the  gth  C. 

The  Asiatic  Side  (north  to  south).  Hieron  was 
a  fortress.  Not  far  from  Hieron  stood  the  mon- 
astery  of  St.  John  Prodromos  tou  Phoberou,  res- 
idence  of  the  pairiter  Lazaros  who  was  perse- 
cuted  under  Emp.  Theophilos. 

Eirenaion  (Çubuklu)  was  the  site  of  the  mon- 
astery  of  the  Aroimetoi,  established  soon  after 
430. 

Ta  Anthemiou  (near  Anadoluhisari),  was  the 
site  of  a  monastery  founded  by  Alexios  Mosele, 
son-in-law  of  Theophilos. 

Sophianai  (usually  placed  at  Çengelköy),  a  pal- 
ace  built  by  justin  II  and  named  after  his  wife 
Sophia,  was  the  birthplace  of  Herakleios  Constan- 
tine  (612). 

Bithynian  Chrysopolis  was  a  village,  not  a  town. 
Its  most  famous  Byz.  feature  was  a  lavish  mon- 
astery  built  in  594  by  Philippikos,  brother-in-law 
of  Maurice.  Maximos  the  Confessor  is  claimed  to 
have  been  íts  hegoumenos;  so  was  the  future  patri- 
arch  Pyrrhos.  The  body  of  the  murdered  em- 
peror  Michael  III  was  temporarily  buried  here  in 
867.  The  point  south  of  the  harbor  of  Chrysopolis 
was  called  Damalis  (lit.  “heifer’j  after  an  antique 
statue  of  a  cow.  Manuel  I  had  a  palace  there. 

lit.  E.  Oberhummer,  RE  3  (1899)  74 1  —57-  J .  Pargoire, 
“Anaple  et  Sosthène,”  IRAIK  3  (1898)  60-97.  Idem,  “Les 
Saint-Mamas  de  Constandnople,”  IRAIK  g  (1904)  261-316. 
Janin,  CP  byz.  468-89.  Janin,  Églises  centres  5-29  (for  Asiatic 
shore).  S.  Eyice,  Bhans  deunnde  Bogaziçi  (Istanbul  1976). 

-C.M. 

BOSPOROS,  CIMMERIAN  (Crimean),  ancient 

name  of  the  Straits  of  Kerc,  the  passage  leading 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Azov  Sea,  as  well  as 
the  name  of  the  ancient  city  of  Pantikapaion  at 


the  extreme  eastern  tip  of  Crimea;  until  the  end 
of  the  4th  C.  Pantikapaion  was  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Cimmerian  Bosporos,  an  ally  of  Rome. 
F,xcavations  give  evidence  of  a  slow  decline  in  the 
4th  C.;  local  coins  ceased  to  be  issued  in  336/7. 
Nonetheless,  the  site  has  yielded  important  lar- 
gitio  dishes  and  other  4th-  and  gth-C.  Byz.  silver 
( ískusstvo  Vizantii  1,  nos.  34,  35,  44,  48).  Occupa- 
tion  by  the  Goths  ca.370  aggravated  the  economic 
situation  of  the  people  of  Bosporos.  According  to 
Gajdukevic  ( infra  498),  ca.400  Bosporos  occupied 
barely  one-tenth  of  its  former  territory,  yet  it 
remained  an  important  commercial  center  con- 
nected  with  lands  as  distant  as  Egypt  and  Syria. 
Christianity  penetrated  Bosporos  in  the  3rd  C., 
and  its  bishops  attended  the  ecumenical  councils 
of  325  and  431. 

Under  Hunnic  ruJe  in  the  ^th  C.,  Bosporos 
offered  allegiance  to  the  Byz.  Empire  ca.530;  Jus- 
tinian  I  tried  to  make  it  a  center  of  resistance  to 
the  Huns.  As  early  as  576  the  Old  Turks  occupied 
Bosporos.  From  the  7th  C. — when  the  main  cíty 
received  the  namc  “Kerc” — until  the  ìoth  C.  Bos- 
poros  was  a  province  of  the  Khazar  realm.  It  was 
governed  by  a  tarchan,  but  the  popuiation  re- 
rnained  in  part  Christian:  in  the  8th  C.  a  large 
Church  of  John  the  Baptist  was  built  ìn  Bosporos. 
In  the  1  ith  C.  it  was  a  part  of  the  Rus’  princedom 
of  Tmutororan  and  received  the  name  of  Kor- 
cev.  Archaeological  excavation  has  revealed  Byz. 
ceramics  of  the  ìoth  and  nth  C.  Bosporos  was 
probably  under  the  direct  control  of  Byz.  in  the 
i2th  C.  and  can  tentativeiy  be  identified  as  the 
port  of  Rhosia  (Rusiya),  named  in  some  Greek 
and  Arab  sources.  After  1223  and  before  1240 
the  Mongols  became  its  suzerains.  With  the  Mon- 
gols’  permission,  the  Genoese  soon  established 
there  a  colony  called  Vosporo  that,  in  1332,  was 
granted  the  rank  of  metropolis.  Vosporo  was  con- 
quered  by  the  Ottomans  in  1475. 

ut.  V.  Gajdukevi£,  Das  bosporanische  Reich  (Berlin- 
Amsterdam  >971)  497-519-  I-  Kruglikova,  Bospor  v 
pOTÁneanliínoe  vremja  (Moscow  1966).  T.  Makarova,  “Sred- 
nevekovyj  Korcev,"  KrSoobInstArch  104  (1965)  70-76.  G. 
Litavrin,  “Novye  svedenija  o  Severnom  Pricernomor’e  (XII 
v.),”  in  Feodal'naja  Rcssija  vo  vsemirno-isloriceskom  processe 
(Moscow  1972)  237-42.  N.  Brunov,  “Pamjatnifc  ranne- 
vizantijskoj  architektury  v  Ker£i,”  VtzVrem  25  (1927)  87- 
105.  -O.P.,  A.C. 

BOSTRA  (Bóorpo:,  now  Busra  [BosraJ  in  Syria), 
capital  city  and  metropolitan  bishopric  of  prov- 
ince  of  Arabia  and  seat  of  its  doux.  Titus  of 
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Bostra  was  bishop  of  the  city  in  the  4th  C.  Bostra 
was  an  important  trading  center  {in  wine  and 
grain)  on  the  Via  Trajana,  esp.  for  caravans  com- 
ing  via  Aila  from  Mecca.  Extensive  remains  (civic, 
religious,  and  private)  of  the  4th-7th  C.  include 
ten  inscriptions  of  Justinian  1  dated  539/40  and 
referring  to  the  restoration  of  an  aqueduct,  wall 
construction,  a  Church  of  St.  job,  and  some  un- 
identified  buildings.  Unusually  large  in  scope,  the 
extent  of  the  construction  seems  to  confiict  with 
Prokopios’s  account  of  Jusdnianic  work  at  Bostra, 
which  is  limited  to  a  poorhouse  ( ptocheion ;  fìuild- 
ings  5.9.22).  Although  the  aisled-tetraconch  Church 
of  Sts.  Sergios,  Bakchos,  and  Leontios  (R.  Farioli 
in  Studien  Deichmann  1:133—42),  finished  in  512/ 
13,  has  been  cailed  the  cathedral  of  Bostra,  the 
latter  should  perhaps  be  identified  with  an  even 
larger  church  discovered  in  1985,  of  which  the 
nave  is  on  a  scale  with  that  of  Hagia  Sophia, 
Constantinople  (Dentzer,  infra  138,  fig.5).  Theo- 
dore,  the  “bishop  of  Bostra  (?),”  a  companion  of 
Jacob  Baradaeus  and  leader  of  the  Monophysites 
of  Arabia  from  the  540S,  was  not,  apparently, 
resident  in  the  city,  whose  list  of  known  Chalce- 
donian  bishops  is  extensive.  Under  the  Arabs, 
Bostra  was  a  prosperous  pilgrimage  stop  between 
Damascus  and  Mecca. 

ht.  M.  Sartre,  Bostra:  Des  origines  ä  l’Isiam  (Paris  1985) 
41,  99-139.  Idem,  IGLSyr  13  (1982).  J.-M.  Dentzer,  “Bosra," 
in  Contribution  française  à  l’archéoiogie  syrienne  (Damascus 
1989)  133-41-  — M.M.M. 

BOTA  (Bóra,  from  Lat,  vota  publica),  a  festival 
celebrated  on  3  Jan.,  dating  from  44  b.c.  The 
Bota  was  celebrated  in  the  traditional  manner 
with  sacrifices  and  public  prayers  at  banquets  and 
in  the  Hippodrome  until  the  end  of  the  4th  C., 
when  Emps.  Arkadios  and  Honorius  proscribed 
the  sacrifices.  The  Council  in  Trui.i.o  forbade 
Christians  to  celebrate  the  Bota,  probably  because 
the  sacrifices  were  still  being  performed  (Trom- 
bley,  “Trullo”  5).  A  variant  of  the  Bota  called  the 
Foot-race  Boton  ( boton  pezodromion)  existed  in 
Constantinople  in  the  gth  and  loth  C.  The  Bota 
remained  on  the  official  calendar  of  court  cere- 
monial  until  the  time  of  Constantine  VII  Porphy- 
rogennetos,  though  by  then  the  ritual  was  entirely 
christianized.  Memory  of  the  Bota  had  died  out 
by  the  time  of  Balsamon  (ìath  C.),  who,  using  a 
false  etymology  for  Bota  (he  confused  it  with  the 
Greek  word  for  “grazing  beasts”),  speaks  of  it  as 


a  festival  of  “the  falsely  namcd  god  Pan,  the 
overseer,  as  the  pagans  blather,  of  beasts,  cattle, 
and  other  animals”  (Rhalles-Potles,  Synlagrna 
2:450.11-15). 

lit.  KoukouIes,  Bìos  2.1:24^  I.  Rochow,  “Zu  ‘heid- 
nischen’  Bräuchen  bei  der  Bevölkerung  des  by7.aminischen 
Reiches  im  7.  Jahrhundert,”  Klio  60  (1978)  487.  -F.R.T. 

BOTANEIATES  (BoTauetárpç),  a  noble  lineage 
first  mentioned  in  an  ìnscription  of  57 1  from  the 
Synada  region  (G.  Buckler,  Byzantion  6  [1931] 
405-10);  Artemon  Botaneiates,  surnamed  Krou- 
beles,  was  however  from  a  place  called  Botania  or 
Botane  rather  than  a  member  of  the  family.  At- 
taleiates  praised  the  family’s  nobility  and  estab- 
lished  an  evidently  forged  pedigree  from  the  Ro- 
man  Fabii;  in  contrast,  Psellos  ( Chron ,  2:183, 
par.18.21— 25)  asserted  that  Michael  VII  elevated 
the  family  from  a  modest  status  to  high  rank. 
Other  than  Andrew  Botaneiates,  spatharios  (?)  and 
anthypatos,  whose  seal  is  dated  tentatively  to  the 
gth  C.,  the  Botaneiatai  became  prominent  only  in 
the  ìoth  C.  According  to  Attaleiates,  Nikephoros 
Botaneiates  was  Basil  II’s  archistrategos,  Gregory 
Abu’l-Faraj  preserves  the  (legendary?)  informa- 
tion  that  Nikephoros  “Votanik”  was  a  peasant  who 
attained  high  posidons  in  Cyprus  and  Antioch, 
fell  into  disgrace,  and  ended  in  penury.  Hîs  son 
Michael  was  aiso  Basil  II’s  general  who  served  in 
Thessalonike  and  against  Abchasia.  Theophylak- 
tos  was  governor  of  Thessalonike  in  the  early  1  ìth 
C.  His  son  Michael  participated  in  the  battle  of 
1014  against  the  Bulgarians.  With  no  reason  Zla- 
tarski  (Ist.  1.2:732  and  n.3)  identified  him  with 
the  first  Michael,  whose  father  was  not  Theophy- 
laktos,  but  Nikephoros;  the  son  of  the  first  Mì- 
chael  was  the  emperor  Nirephoros  III  Bota- 
neiates.  An  unnamed  grandson  of  Nikephoros 
III  (Michael,  accordìng  to  P.  Gautier,  REB  27 
[1969]  342)  was  betrothed  to  the  daughter  of 
Manuel  Romnenos,  Alexios  I’s  brother.  The  re- 
lationship  of  other  Botaneiatai  to  Nikephoros  can- 
not  be  established;  undl  the  first  half  of  the  i2th 
C.  they  were  military  commanders  (e.g.,  Eustra- 
dos,  strategos  of  Byblos)  and  landowners,  related 
to  both  Romnenoi  and  Doukai;  the  death  of  George 
Botaneiates  was  lamented  by  Prodromos.  By  the 
end  of  the  i2th  C.  their  role  declined:  John  Bo- 
taneiates  served  ca.1197  as  taboulanos  on  Crete. 
The  later  Botaneiatai  ( PLP ,  nos,  3001—03)  held 
insigníficant  positions. 
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lit.  K.  Amantos,  “Hoi  Botaniatai,”  Hellenika  8  (1935) 
aS.  A.  Kazhdan,  “Some  Notes  on  the  Byzantine  Prosopog- 
raphy  oi  the  Ninth  through  the  Twelfth  Centuries,”  BydF 
12  (1987)  67C  By z.  Arisíocracy  254-66.  M.  Bartusis,  “A  Seai 
of  Nihephoros  Ŷotaneiates,”  MN  29  (1984)  135-41. 

-A.K. 

BOTANY.  In  Byz.,  botany  was  a  sum  of'dispersed 
observations,  mostly  derived  from  ancient  texts, 
rather  than  a  discipline  in  its  own  right.  Byz. 
botany  stood  in  the  context  of  a  rich  lore,  stan- 
dardized  in  Greco-Roman  times  by  the  widely 
circulated  handbooks  of  Theophrastos,  Cato, 
Varro,  Columella,  and  Pliny  the  Elder.  The  ìoth- 
C.  Geoponiha  compacts  much  data  from  earlier 
farmers’  manuals,  popular  knowledge,  and  botan- 
äcal  tracts  drawn  from  both  Creek  and  Latin 
sources.  Some  botanical  MSS  seem  to  be  dry  lísts 
of  names  and  synonyms,  but  other  texts  indicate 
how  Byz.  botanists  and  herbalists  improved  on 
their  predecessors’  work.  Study  of  Byz.  scholia  to 
Diosrorides  reveals  observations  taken  directly 
from  nature,  and  vivíd  proof  of  Byz.  botanical  art 
is  in  the  ìlluminated  scientific  manuscripts,  par- 
ticularly  the  Vienna  Dioskorides.  Later  MSS  also 
show  detailed  c.are,  and  Byz.  texts  of  Dioskorides, 
Nikander,  and  similar  authors  suggest  botanical 
skilis  throughout  the  Byz.  millennium.  The  poly- 
mathic  curiosity  of  Psellos  encompassed  botani- 
cal  lore  deemed  extraordinary  or  marvelous,  and 
Manuel  Philes  displayed  expert  knowledge  of 
gardening  in  several  of  his  poems  on  domesti- 
cated  plants.  Botany  explicated  plants  in  agricul- 
ture,  dietetics,  the  compounding  of  drugs  for 
fharmacology  (J.  Scarborough,  DOP  38  [1984] 
229-32),  and  occasionally  in  magical  texts  speci- 
fying  herbs — for  instance,  the  Geoponika  and  its 
sources,  the  Properties  of  Foods  by  Symeon  Seth, 
and  the  scholia  to  Dioslcorides. 

SOURCF.S.  Delatte,  AnecdAlh  2 1273-454.  Textes  grecs  inédils 
relatifs  aux  planles,  ed.  M.H.  Thomson  (Paris  1955)  125- 
75.  îdem,  Le  jardin  symbolique  {Paris  1960). 

lit,  E.L.  Greene,  Landmarks  of  Botanical  History,  vol.  1 
(Stanford,  Calif.,  1983)  426-33.  J.  Stannard,  “Byzantine 
Botanica!  Lexicography,”  Episteme  5  (1971)  168-87.  Hun- 
ger,  Lit.  2:271-76.  -J.S. 

BOTHROS  (/fóöpoç,  lit.  “pit”  or  “ditch”),  assessor 
or  ìnspector  for  the  sale  of  animals  in  Constanti- 
nople.  They  are  mentioned  only  in  the  Book  of  the 
Eparch  (ch.21)  and  in  the  Tipouheitos  referring  to 
the  Book  of  the  Eparch.  On  the  basis  of  the  state- 


ment  in  the  Tipoukeitos,  Sjuzjumov  ( Bk .  of  Eparch 
251)  assumed  that  there  had  been  a  special  decree 
of  Leo  VI  on  the  bothroi  that  was  included  in  the 
Book  of  the  Eparch  but  in  an  incomplete  form. 

The  bolhroi  operated  in  the  Forum  Amas- 
trianum,  where  the  horse  market  and  evidently 
the  market  for  other  animals  was  held.  These 
ofhcials  had  to  be  registered  with  the  office  of  the 
eparch  and  wear  a  badge  with  their  individual 
number.  Their  rnain  function  was  to  examine  the 
animals  that  were  for  sale  and  to  declare  their 
patent  or  latent  defects;  for  this  service  they  were 
paid  one  keration  per  animal.  After  the  close  of 
the  market  they  bought  the  unsold  animals.  d'heir 
name  originates  from  that  activity,  since  they  dis- 
posed  of  the  leftover  animals  (i.e.,  removed  them 
from  the  marketplace).  The  elder  (prostateuon)  of 
the  bothroi.  received  from  each  member  of  the 
guild  12  folleis  a  year,  either  for  the  sponsorship 
of  a  liturgical  procession  (according  to  Sjuzjumov) 
or  for  maintenance  of  the  sewer  (according  to 
E.H.  Freshfield,  Roman  Law  in  the  Later  Roman 
Empìre  [Cambridge  1938]  47).  Among  his  other 
duties  were  the  recovery  of  stolen  animais  and 
service  as  a  judge  or  arbiter, 

lit.  Stückle,  Zün[te  51-54.  -A.K. 

BOUCICAUT  ( Jean  II  Le  Meingre),  French  mar- 
shal;  born  Tours  1366,  died  England  1421.  Bou- 
cicaut  was  a  French  soldier  who  participated  in 
the  Crusade  of  Niropohs  (1396),  was  captured 
by  the  Turks,  and  subsequently  ransomed,  In 
1399  Charles  VI  of  France  appointed  him  com- 
mander  of  a  smaii  expeditionary  force  of  1,200 
men  dispatched  to  relieve  Constantinople,  which 
was  under  Ottoman  siege.  He  fought  his  way 
through  the  blockade  of  the  Hellespont  and  joined 
Manuel  II  in  minor  raids  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
capital.  Boucicaut  soon  rea!ized  that.  larger  armies 
were  needed  and  suggested  that  Manuel  visit 
western  Europe  to  seek  military  assistance.  Bou- 
cicaut  also  negotiated  a  reconr.iliation  between 
Manuel  and  his  nephew  John  VII,  who  served  as 
regent  during  the  ernpcror’s  absence.  Departing 
from  Constantinople  in  Dec.  1399,  Boucicaut  es- 
corted  Manuel  as  far  as  Venice  and  then  preceded 
him  to  Paris.  At  fìrst  Charles  VI  promised  to 
extend  for  one  year  the  services  of  Boucicaut  and 
his  men  to  the  Byz.,  but  plans  for  a  relief  expe- 
dition  fell  through  in  1401  when  Boucicaut  was 
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appointed  governor  of  Genoa,  a  new  French  de- 
pendency.  Manuel  and  Boucicaut  met  again  near 
Modon  (Methone)  in  1403,  and  Boucicaut  pro- 
vided  four  Genoese  galleys  to  transport  Manuel 
on  the  final  leg  of  his  return  to  Constantinople. 

i.rr.  Barker,  Manuel  II  162-71,  174,  189,  235-37.  J. 
Deiaville  Le  Roulx,  La  France  en  Orient  au  X ì Ve  siècle:  expé- 
düions  du  Maréchal  Boucicaut  (Paris  1886).  -A.M.T. 


BOUDONITZA  {&ov8owÍTÍ,a,  also  Mountinit.za, 
Lat.  Bodoniza,  and  other  forms),  Latin  marquis- 
ate  in  the  area  of  Thermopylai;  its  name  is  of 
Slavic  origin  (Vasmer,  Slaven  106,  no.36).  The 
pass  of  Thermopylai  was  fortified  by  Justinian  I 
and  thert  by  Basii  II,  but  there  w'as  no  population 
center  until  the  1361  C.,  w'hen  Boniface  of  Mont- 
ferrat  entrusted  the  region  to  an  Italian  adven- 
turer  Guido  (Guy)  Pallavicini,  the  first  marquis 
(1204  to  sometime  after  1237).  The  castle  on  a 
hill  was  constructed  on  ancient  foundations  and 
controlled  the  pass  of  Thcrmopylai.  Nearby  was 
a  monastery  w'here  Michael  Choniates  sought 
refuge  after  1 204.  Originally  under  the  authority 
of  the  prince  of  Achaia,  the  marquísate  extended 
its  territory  as  far  north  as  Lamia  and  emerged 
as  a  major  rival  to  'Lheodore  Komnenos  Doukas 
of  F.piros.  Later  it  fell  under  the  control  of  the 
duke  of  Athens.  It  survived  a  Catalan  attack  in 
1311  but  in  1332  the  region  was  plundered  by 
the  Turks.  In  the  second  half  of  the  iqth  C. 
Boudonitza  prospered  under  the  rule  of  Marquis 
Francesco,  who  was  suppoited  by  the  Venetians, 
but  the  Ottomans  continued  their  attacks:  in  1408 
some  of  its  inhabitants  moved,  with  their  Iivestock, 
to  southern  Euboea;  the  castle  fell  to  the  Turks 
on  20  June  1414. 

Women  ruled  the  marquisate  on  several  occa- 
sions:  Marchioness  Isabclla,  Maria  della  Carceri, 
Guglielma  Pallavicini.  The  Latin  bishopric  was  a 
suffragan  of  Athens;  a  Greek  notitia  (Notitiae  CP 
13.458)  also  mentions  a  bishop  of  Mountinitza, 
who  is  probably  distinct  from  the  bishop  of  Boun- 
ditza  known  from  the  ìoth  C.  onward  (Notitiae  CP 
7-576). 

Although  the  walls  of  the  lower  town  are  not 
well  preserved,  the  13Ü1-C,  fortress  survives  largely 
intact:  an  outer  wall  and  an  interior  keep  wúth  a 
ceritral  tower.  Within  the  walls  are  the  remains  of 
buildings  and  cisterns. 


lit.  77/í  1:2216  273-75.  W.  Miller,  “The  Marquisate  of 
Bouc!oniiza  (1204— 1414), 28  (1908)  234-49.  A.  Bon, 
“Forteresses  inédicvales  de  la  Grèce  centrale,”  BCH  61 
(1937)  148-63.  P.A.  MacRay,  “Procopius’  De  Acdificiu  and 
the  Topography  of  ThermopvIac,”  AJA  67  (1963)  241-55. 

-t.e.g. 

BOUKELLARIOI  (JìovKekkápLOL )  were  soldiers 
in  the  personal  service  of  military  and,  occasion- 
ally,  civil  authorities  from  the  beginning  of  the 
5th  C.  onward  (H.-J.  Diesner,  Klio  54  L>972J  321- 
24);  the  terni  bouhellarios  allegedly  derives  from 
the  higher  quality  bread  (Lat.  bucellatum )  they 
received.  Drawm  from  all  classes  and  many  na- 
tionalities,  thcse  private  retainers  were  chiefly 
concerned  with  their  employer’s  security  and  the 
coercion  (or  elimination)  of  his  rivals.  They  formed 
their  commander’s  bodyguard  while  on  cam- 
paign  and  were  often  assigned  important  tasks 
because  of  their  superìor  equipment  and  fighting 
abilities.  Many  rose  to  prominence,  including  Be- 
lisarios,  w'ho  later,  as  supreme  commander,  raised 
a  force  of  7,000  bouhellarioi  on  whicb  he  relied 
heavily  during  his  campaigns  (Prokopíos,  Wars 
7.1.18—20). 

During  the  6th  C.  the  state  recruited  houhellarioi 
(usually  through  private  citizens)  as  police  and 
tax-collectors  and  for  local  defense;  the  case  of 
Egypt  is  particularly  weli  documented  (J.  Gascou, 
BIFAO  76  [1976]  143—56).  Other  terms  denoting 
privately  hired  soldiers  ( hypaspistai ,  spatharioi) 
gradually  replaced  bouhellarioi,  w'hich  by  the  716 
G.  had  corne  to  designate  one  of  the  élite  units 
comprised  in  the  Opsirion  field  force. 

lit.  Jones,  LRE  666f.  Haldon,  Praetorians  ìoif,  210-27. 

-E.M. 

BOURELLARION  (BovKekkápLov),  a  theme  of 
central  Asia  Minor,  detached  from  the  Opsirion 
in  the  8th  C.  and  named  for  the  privately  hired 
soldiers,  bourellarioi.  Its  strategos  is  first  attested 
in  767.  Boukellarion  comprised  Galatia,  Hono- 
rias,  Paphlagonia,  artd  parts  of  Phrygia  and  was 
commanded  by  a  strategos  with  8,000  troops  and 
headquarters  at  Anhyra;  he  was  paid  30  pounds 
of  gold.  In  the  9th  C.  Boukellarion  included  two 
towns  and  13  fortresses.  Circa  842  Paphlagonia 
was  detached;  under  Leo  VI  BoukelIarion  lost  the 
region  east  of  the  Halys  to  Charsianon  and  its 
southern  districts  around  the  Salt  Lake  to  Cap- 
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padocia.  The  reduced  theme  subsisted  into  the 
jith  C.;  the  region  was  lost  to  the  'Furics  aíter 
the  battle  of  Mantzikert  in  1071. 

lit.  TIB  4:62-67.  -C.F. 

BOUHOLEON  (BovKo\é<jür,>  iit.  “bull  lion’’),  a 
quarter  of  Constantinople  on  the  shore  of  the  Sea 
of  Marmara,  south  of  the  Great  Palace.  It  took 
its  name  from  an  ancient  statue  depicting  colossal 
figures  of  a  lion  ancl  a  bull.  It  is  not  known  wlien 
the  statue  was  brought  to  the  site;  it  survived  the 
fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453  and  was  described 
by  western  visitors  in  the  i6th  C.  On  the  shore 
was  a  palace,  or  probably  two  palaces,  one  called 
the  “palation  of  Leo  Makellos,’*  another  the  “house 
of  Justinian.”  Their  precise  location  has  not  yet 
been  determined;  the  buildings  probably  adjoined 
the  sea  walls.  The  palace  harbor,  located  in  the 
same  area,  was  called  the  limen  of  Boukoleon. 

ur.  Guilland,  Topographie  1:249-93.  Janin,  CP  byz.  101, 
1 2of,  234,  297Í'.  — A.K. 

BOULGAROPHYGON  (Bov\yapó4>vyov),  now 
Baba  Eski,  near  Adrianople,  a  battlefield  where 
Symeon  of  Bulgaria  routed  the  Byz.  army  in 
896.  The  war  against  Bulgaria  had  been  stabilized 
after  Symeon’s  first  successes,  thanks  to  the  activ- 
ity  of  Nikephoros  Phokas  and  the  employment 
of  Hungarian  contingents.  Then,  however,  Styli- 
anos  Zaoutzf.s,  fearful  of  Nikephoros’s  inHuence, 
managed  to  replace  him  with  Leo  Katakalon,  who 
allowed  Symeon  to  defeat  the  Hungarians  with 
the  help  of  the  Pechenegs;  thus  when  Katakalon 
met  Symeon  at  Boulgarophygon,  the  rear  of  the 
Bulgarian  army  was  no  longer  threatened.  Sy- 
meon  won  the  battle,  Katakalon  barely  escaped, 
and  his  lieutenant,  the  protovestiarios  Theodosios, 
was  killed.  AI-TabarI  preserves  the  story  that  I.eo 
VI,  in  despair,  ordered  the  arming  of  Arab  cap- 
tives  to  be  sent  against  Symeon,  but  the  Bulgarian 
prince  did  not  wait  for  a  new  confrontation  and 
signed  a  treaty:  he  returned  to  Byz.  30  strong- 
holds  seized  in  the  theme  of  Dyrrachion,  whereas 
Byz.  was  obliged  to  pay  an  annual  tribute. 
R.  Nasledova  suggests  that  the  peace  treaty  was 
signed  only  in  904,  after  Leo  of  Tripoli  attacked 
Thessalonike  (Dve  vizantijskie  chronìki  X  veka  [Mos- 
cow  1959)22  tf).  WhetherSymeonmarchedagainst 


Constantinople  before  or  immediately  after  the 
battle  at  Boulgarophygon  remains  unclear. 

lit.  R.  Abicht,  “Der  AngrifTdcr  Bulgarcn  auf  Constan- 
tinopel  im  Jahre  896  n.  Chr.,”  Archwfür  slaoische  Philologie 
17  (1895)  477-82.  G.T.  Kolias,  “He  para  to  Boulgarophy- 
gon  mache  kai  he  dethen  poIiorkia  tes  Ronstantinoupoleos 
{896),”  Archeion  lou  Thrakikou  Laographikou  kai  CAossihmi  The- 
saurou  7  (1940-4 1)  341-62.  -A.K. 

BOULLOTERION.  See  Sealing  Implf.ments. 


BOULLOTES  (fìov\\w tt)ç),  an  assistant  of  the 
eparch  mentioned  in  the  Kletorologion  of  Philo- 
theos.  The  Book  of  the  Eparch  imposed  corporal 
punishment  on  a  silk  weaver  who  prevented  a 
boullotes  or  mitotes  from  entering  his  workshop. 
Both  officials  evidently  performed  the  function 
of  inspector,  controlling  the  quality  of  products 
and  certifying  quality  by  affixing  a  seal  (boulla). 

lit.  Stöckie,  Zünfte  93.  G.  Spyridakes,  “To  ergon  tou 
mitotou  kata  to  Eparchikon  Biblion  Leontos  tou  Sophou,” 
in  Mélanges  0.  et  M.  Merher,  vol.  2  (Atheris  1956)  417—23. 

-A.k. 

BOURTZES  (Boúpr^ç,  fem.  BovpTi,aiva),  a  lin- 
eage  of  mifitary  aristocracy  probably  originating 
from  the  Euphrates  region.  The  name  could  de- 
rive  eîthcr  from  Arabic  burj,  “tower,”  or  from  the 
toponym  Bourtzo-Soterioupolis  (near  Trebi- 
zond).  They  were  considered  Armenians  by  P. 
Charanis,  Arabs  by  V.  Laurent  (see  Kazhdan, 
infra).  The  family  first  appears  in  the  second  half 
of  the  ìoth  C.  Michael  Bourtzes  was  doux  of 
Antioch  under  Nikephoros  II  Phokas;  he  sup- 
ported  the  rebel  Bardas  Srleros  but  later  went 
over  to  Basil  1 1 ;  he  was  again  governor  of  Antioch 
ca.990— 96.  Three  of  Michael’s  descendants — the 
brothers  Michael,  Theognostos,  and  Samuel — were 
involved  in  a  plot  against  Constantine  VIII,  who 
blinded  Constantine  Bourtzes,  Michael’s  son,  in 
1025/6.  To  the  same  time  should  be  dated  a  case 
of  Peira  (60.1):  a  certain  Bourtzes  bequeathed  his 
land  to  his  three  sons,  one  of  whom  became  re- 
bellious  and  forfeited  his  estates.  Nonetheless  the 
family  was  among  the  noblest  of  the  mid-i  1  t.h  C.: 
an  iith-C.  historian  (Skyl.  488.63-66)  calls  a 
Bourtzes  (along  with  Skleros,  Botaneiates,  and 
Argyros)  a  most  influential  archon  of  the  Anato- 
likon  theme.  Samuel  Bourtzes  commanded  the 
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infantry  in  1050;  Michael  Bourtzes  was  a  military 
commander  during  the  reign  of  Michael  VI;  and 
Theognostos  was  strategos  of  Devol  in  the  1070S. 
Under  Alexios  I  a  certain  Bourtzes  becarne  to- 
parches  of  Cappadocia  and  Chorna.  In  the  early 
i2th  C.  several  members  of  the  family  possessed 
lands  next  to  Mt.  Athos;  a  forged  chrysobull  of 
Emp.  [ohn  V  ( Kastam p-84.11)  mentions  the 
church  of  “our  holy  father  Nicholas  surnamed 
Bourtzes.”  The  family  was  closely  related  to  the 
Meussenoi.  From  the  i2th  C.  the  family’s  posi- 
tion  declined;  they  appear  in  the  provinces:  for 
example,  Constantine,  an  official  on  Crete  in  1117/ 
18  (MM  6:96.29—30),  and  George,  metropolitan 
of  Athens  (died  1 160 — -J.  Darrouzès,  REB  20  [1962] 
ìgo).  John  Tzetzes  wrote  to  an  unknown  Bourtzes. 
'I'he  name  is  very  infrequent  in  later  texts  (PLP, 
nos.  31 10—1 1). 

lit.  Cheynet-Vanriíer,  ÉAudes  15-55.  Kazhdan,  Arm.  85— 
88.  -A.K. 

BOURTZES,  MICHÂEL,  general  (died  after  996). 
In  968  Nirephoros  II  Phokas  bestowed  upon 
him  the  title  of  patrihios  and  appointed  him  stra- 
tegos  of  the  Black  Mountain,  with  the  speciai  task 
of  watching  Antioch.  Disobeying  imperial  or- 
ders,  Bourtzes  and  the  eunuch  Peter  (former  slave 
of  a  Phokas)  attacked  Antíoch  and  in  late  969 
took  it  from  the  Arabs.  Bourtzes,  however,  was 
not  rewarded  for  his  success;  this  injustice  incited 
his  support  of  John  (I)  Tzimjskes,  whom  Bourtzes 
helped  to  murder  Nikephoros  II.  Basil  II  ap- 
pointed  Bourtzes  dowc  of  Antioch,  and,  with  Peter, 
Bourtzes  participated  in  the  battle  of  Lapara  in 
976  against  Bardas  Skleros;  Bourtzes  was,  how- 
ever,  the  first  to  take  flight.  Soon  after  this  defeat 
he  deserted  to  Skleros  and  fought  against  the 
emperor,  but  was  again  defeated.  Skylitzes  (Skyl. 
321.38—59)  stresses  that  those  who  fell  at  this 
battle  were  primarily  Armenians.  Soon  Bourtzes 
joined  Basil  II’s  army  and  together  with  Bardas 
Phokas  fought  against  Skleros.  In  990-96  he 
served  again  as  governor  of  Antioch. 

lít.  V.  Laurent,  “La  chronologie  des  gouverneurs 
d’Antioche  sous  la  seconde  domination  by7.antine,”  Mél- 
UnivJos  38  (1962)  229-34.  -A.K. 

BOUTHROTON  (Bouöpûjtòp,  mod.  Butrinti  in 
Albania),  located  on  the  mainland  opposite  Ker- 
kyra,  in  late  antiquity  a  city  of  Old  Epiros  (Hierokl. 


652.4);  it  was  a  suffragan  bishopric  (attested  from 
the  mid-^th  C.)  of  Niropolis,  later  of  Naupartos. 
It  was  probably  ruralized  thereafter:  Arsenios, 
metropolitan  of  Kerkyra,  praised  its  richness  in 
fish  and  oysters,  as  well  as  the  fertility  of  its 
territory.  In  the  1  2th  C.  al-Idrisi  described  Bou- 
throton  as  a  small  town  with  markets.  In  1081 
and  1084  Bouthroton  was  captured  by  the  Nor- 
mans.  After  1204  it  was  first  controlled  by  the 
despotate  of  Epiros,  but  from  the  mid-igth  C. 
Bouthroton  was  contested  between  Manfred  of 
Sicily,  Michael  VIII,  and  Chari.es  I  of  Anjou, 
bcing  temporarily  returned  to  the  Epírots.  In 
1386  it  was  ceded  to  Venice. 

The  surviving  fortifications  of  Bouthroton  are 
mainly  post-Byz.,  but  they  contain  masonry  from 
as  early  as  the  ìoth  C.  Remains  of  several  Early 
Christian  basílicas  and  a  triconch  building  have 
been  found;  east  oi  the  ancient  theater  is  an 
elaborate  baptistery  renovated  in  the  6th  C.,  with 
mosaics  probably  of  the  4th  C.  On  the  acropolis 
are  ruins  of  a  large  three-aisled  basilica  with  tran- 
sept,  probably  constructed  in  the  5th-6th  C.,  re- 
built  in  the  1  ìth— i2th  C.  I11  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  walls  are  remains  of  a  small  single-aísled 
church,  probably  of  the  i3th— ì^th  C. 

lit.  TìB  3:132—34.  D.  Palias,  RBK  2:232—35.  L.M.  Ugo 
üni,  Albania  Anlica  3  (Rome  1942).  A.  Duceilier,  “Observa- 
tìons  sur  que!ques  monuraerits  d’Albanie,”  RA  (1965)  184- 
88.  C.  Asdracha,  “Deux  actes  inédits  concernant  I’Épire,” 
REB  35  (1977)  160—65.  -T.E.G. 

BOUTOUMITES  (BouToupirrjç),  a  family  name 
of  unclear  origin:  Ja.  Ljubarskij  (in  Anna  Kom- 
nina,  Alehsiada  [Moscow  1965]  524,  n.688)  derivcs 
it  from  the  toponym  Boutoma-Budva  în  Serbia. 
A  certain  Boutoumites  (died  1077),  presumably  a 
local  landowner,  was  a  donor  to  the  pious  insti- 
tution  of  Michael  Attaleiates  (P.  Gautier,  REB 
3g  [1981]  127.171).  In  the  1070S  Michael  Bou- 
toumites  was  in  charge  of  the  private  militia  of 
Mìchael  Maurex  in  Herakleia  Pontike  (Bryen. 
199.8-10).  His  later  contemporary,  Manuel  Bou- 
toumites,  was  a  “warlike  and  noble  man,”  accord- 
ing  to  Anna  Komnene  (An.Romn.  2:160.25-26); 
he  was  doux  of  the  fleet  ca.  1090,  doux  of  Nicaea 
after  its  recapture  in  1097,  commander  in  Cilicia 
in  1105,  and  envoy  to  Jerusalem  in  1111/12.  He 
may  have  been  governor  of  Cyprus,  as  Laurent 
suggestcd  ( Coll .  Orghidan,  p.215).  The  family 
eventually  lost  its  status,  but  a  certain  Boutomítes 
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(sic)  is  known  as  a  hephale  in  a  Thessalian  town  in 
the  early  i4th  C.  ( PLP ,  no.3128).  -A.K. 

BRABEION  d3pa{3eîov),  properly  “prize”  or  “re- 
ward,”  the  term  used  in  the  Kletorologion  of  Philo- 
theos  to  designate  insignia  by  which  a  dignity 
was  conferred  upon  its  holder.  It  might  take  the 
form  of  a  crown  without  cross  (given  to  the  cae- 
sar),  tunics,  ivory  tablets,  gold  chains,  special  di- 
plomata,  etc. 

UT.  Bury,  Adm.  System  22.  -A,K. 

BRACELET  ( f3paxiàkiov  or  f3pa\ió\t.ov,  lit. 
“armband,”  K\ávt.ov).  Said  in  Justinian’s  Digest 
(34.2.25.10)  to  be  worn  by  women,  a  bracelet  is 
often  shown  in  depictions  of  jewelry  as  part  of  a 
matching  set,  together  with  earrings,  necklace, 
and  belt.  No  such  complete  sets  have  survived, 
however.  Bracelets  preserved  in  collections  are 
usually  of  gold  and  silver,  although  examples  in 
ivory  are  also  known.  Specimens  excavated  usu- 
aliy  from  graves  are  more  often  bronze  with  traces 
of  gilding,  or  simple  glass  bangles.  These  gen- 
erally  seem  to  be  locally  produced,  although  spec- 
imens  found  in  Kiev  were  imported  from  Byz. 
(Ju.  Scapova,  Stehlo  Kievskoj  Rusi  [Moscow  1972] 
107— 1 3).  The  Roman  form  of  a  plain  ring  made 
of  twisted  gold  or  silver  wires  continued  until  the 
4th  C.  In  the  4th— ^th  C.,  gemstones  were  added 
and  opus  interrasile  was  used.  In  the  5th— 6th 
C.,  tubular  hoops  had  low  relief  decorative  and 
figural  elements.  In  the  6th— 7th  C.  the  forrn  be- 
came  more  complex,  with  inedallions  or  coins, 
modeled  animal  forms,  and  gems  in  decorative 
claw  settings  added.  In  the  7th— iith  C.  wide 
bands  with  relief  figures  and  sometimes  Christian 
iconography  predominate.  These  bracelets  are 
fairly  heavy,  with  hinged  fasteners,  as  opposed  to 
the  ring  types  that  slip  over  the  hand  or  incom- 
plete  rings  that  relied  on  the  metal’s  flexibility. 
Examples  of  less  elaborate  bracelets  from  the  7th- 
1  ith  C.  tend  to  be  narrower,  not  hinged,  and  with 
punched  decoration. 

ut.  C,  Lepage,  “Les  bracelets  de  Iuxe  romains  et  byzan 
tins  du  Ile  au  VIe  siècle,”  CahArch  21  (1971)  17-23. 

-S.D.C.,  A.C. 

BRACHAMIOS  (Bpa^ápioç,  fem.  Bpaxap.rjva, 
Bpaxaju.tVa),  noble  family  with  a  name  of  Arme- 
niari  origin,  meaning  “descendant  of  Vahram.” 


The  family  flourished  in  the  mid-ioth  C.  when 
the  Arab  poet  Abu  Firâs  mendoned  “the  farnily 
of  Bahräm”  among  Byz.  fighting  against  the  Ar- 
abs  (N.  Adontz,  M.  Canard,  Rymntion  11  [1936] 
454,  v.  1 1).  Sachakios  (Arm.  Sahak,  Ishäq  ibn  Bah- 
râm  of  Arabic  sources)  was  a  general  by  969  and 
later  supported  the  revolt  of  Bardas  Srleros. 
Eleventh-century  seals  attest  several  strategoi  nanied 
Brachamios  (George,  Demetrios,  Michael)  as  welì 
as  Kale  Brachamina,  wife  of  a  strategos,  and  Eìpi- 
dios,  doux  of  Cyprus. 

Philaretos  Brachamios  (Varazhnuni),  Romanos 
IV’s  strategos,  doux  and,  according  to  Anna  Korn- 
nene  (Anlomn.  2:64.5-8),  domestihos,  was — if  we 
believe  Michael  I  thf.  Syrian  ( Chronique ,  tr.  Cha- 
bot  3:173) — an  Armenian  robber  from  the  village 
of  Shurbaz;  thus  his  identification  as  a  Byz.  gen- 
eral  is  quesdonable.  After  Romanos  I  V’s  blinding, 
Philaretos  became  independent  ruler  of  Tarsos, 
Antioch,  Edessa,  Melitene,  and  some  other  east- 
ern  centers.  Greek,  Syriac,  and  Armenian  tradi- 
tions  all  charge  Philaretos  with  cruelty  and  greed: 
he  allegedly  confiscated  the  riches  of  Antiochene 
magnates  and  distributed  them  among  his  sup- 
porters.  After  Nikephoros  III’s  accession  to  the 
throne,  Philaretos  acknowledged  his  allegiance  to 
the  Byz.  and  was  proclaimed  kouropalates  and  do- 
mestikos  ton  scholon  of  the  East;  in  1084  he  surren- 
dered  Antioch  to  the  Turks.  He  disappeared 
thereafter  from  the  scene,  but  an  anonymous 
Syriac  chronicle  mendons  the  sons  of  Philaretos 
domestikos,  “Christians”  (i.e.,  Orthodox)  who  ruled 
over  Mara$  and  Black  Mountain  (A.S.  Tritton, 
H.A.R.  Gibb,  JRAS  [Jan.  1933]  72f).  The  famüy 
is  not  known  after  the  1  ìth  C.,  except  in  1171 
when  Brachamioi  served  as  messengers  in  nego- 
tiations  hetween  Manuel  I  and  the  Armenians. 

lit.  Cheynet-Vannier,  Études  57-74.  Adontz,  Études  147— 
52.  V.A.  Arutjunova-Fidanjan,  Armjane<kalkidomty  na  vos- 
tocnych  gramcach  Vizantijskoj  imperii  (Erevan  1980)  152-69. 
C.J.  Ydinley,  “Fiiiiareios:  Arineniaii  Bamiii  01  By/aiuiuc 
General?”  REArm  n.s.  9  (1972)  331-53.  -A.K. 

BRAD.  See  Kaper  Barada. 

BRÂNAS  (Bpauâç,  fem.  Bpái’aiea),  a  noble  lin- 
eagc,  its  name  apparently  of  Slavic  origin  (I.  I.)ujcev, 
IzvInslBülgIst  6  [1956]  348,  n.3),  although  S.  Larn- 
pros  considered  it  Albanian  and  Ph.  Koukoules 
Latino-Greek.  In  Serbia  the  name  of  Branos  (Vran, 
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lit.  “raven”)  is  known  in  the  ìoth  C.  (De  adm.  imp. 
32.67).  Members  of  the  Branas  family  appear  in 
Byz.  sources  from  the  ìith  C.,  primarily  as  mili- 
tary  commanders:  in  1047  Marianos  Branas  was 
the  closest  supporter  of  Leo  Tornirios;  Nicholas, 
Alexios  I’s  general,  fell  in  battle  against  the  Pech- 
enegs  in  1086;  George  and  his  brother  Demetrios 
were  Manuel  I’s  generals;  Michael,  governor  of 
Nììs  in  1147,  commanded  an  army  on  Cyprus  in 
1 156,  was  strategos  of  Cilicia,  and  in  1166  unsuc- 
cessfully  campaigned  against  the  Hungarians.  Al- 
exios  Branas  revolted  against  Isaac  II  (see  Branas, 
Alexios);  his  contemporary  John  was  governor 
of  Dyrrachion  in  1185,  Alexios’s  son  Theodore, 
cornmander  of  the  Alans,  supported  Alexios  III’s 
rebellion  in  1195;  after  1204  Theodore,  married 
to  Agnes  of  France,  became  a  vassal  of  the  Latin 
Empire,  as  the  lord  of  Didymoteichon  and  Adri- 
anople.  The  Branas  family  was  related  to  both 
Komnenoi  and  Angeloi;  the  Partitio  Romaniaf. 
mentions  their  large  estates.  In  the  1 3th  C.  the 
Branas  family  possessed  properties  in  the  Smyrna 
region  (Ahrweiler,  “Smyrne”  i68f).  The  family 
intermarried  with  other  noble  families  such  as 
Palaiologos  and  Petraliphas.  In  1259  Irene  Bra- 
naina  married  the  sebastohrator  Constantine  Pa- 
laiologos,  and  ca.  1300  several  members  of  the 
Branas  family  proudly  called  themselves  the  em- 
peror’s  douloi  and  oikeioi:  Theodore  in  1281—85, 
Michael  in  1281  —  1302  (?)  (both  also  surnamed 
Romnenoi),  another  Theodore  in  1329—30;  no 
evidence  of  their  holding  any  ofhces  exists,  how- 
ever  (PLP,  nos.  3149—51,  3153-82).  On  the  other 
hand,  some  family  members  in  this  period  were 
clerics  and  intellectuals:  a  Theodore  Branas,  scribe 
ca.1303,  and  another  Branas,  astronomer  ca.1307. 
John  Branas,  commandant  of  Beograd  in  1440, 
was  of  Croatian  origin  and  did  not  belong  to  the 
Byz.  Branas  family.  -A.K. 

BRANAS,  ALEXIOS,  sebaslos  ca.i  166,  general  of 
Alexios  II;  partisan  of  Andronikos  I;  died  Con- 
stantinople  1 187.  In  a  seal  attributed  to  him  (Lau- 
rent,  Méd.  Vat.,  no.64),  Branas  is  called  protosebas- 
los  and  his  mother  described  as  a  Romnene;  the 
continuator  of  William  of  Tyre  named  him  “cosin 
de  l’empereor  Manuel”  (PL  201:899^).  In  1185 
Branas  routed  the  Normans,  who  had  captured 
ThessaIonîke  and  were  moving  toward  Constan- 


dnople;  soon  after,  perhaps  in  1186  (Dujcev,  Me- 
dioevo  1 :346f),  but  more  probably  in  1  187,  Branas 
revolted  against  Isaac  II  but  was  defeated  by  Con- 
rad  of  Montferrat  and  killed  in  battle  at  the 
walls  of  Constantinople.  M.  Sjuzjumov  (VizVrem 
12  [1957]  69-72),  emphasizing  that  the  inbabi- 
tantsof  suburban  Constantinople,  esp.  fìshermen, 
supported  Branas’s  rebellion,  suggests  that  his 
defeat  was  a  factor  in  the  ruin  of  Constantinople’s 
trade  and  handicrafts. 

lit.  Dieten,  Erläuterungen  73-77.  Brand,  Byzantium  80- 
83,  2736  -A.K. 

BRANIÓEVO  (BpaFtrÇo)3a),  a  fortress  and  bish- 
opric  on  the  river  Pek,  a  right  tributary  of  the 
Danube,  not  far  from  the  site  of  Roman  Vimî- 
nacium,  which  was  deserted  soon  after  600  (B. 
Saria,  RE  2.R.  8  [1958]  2 1 7&f ).  Near  Viminacium, 
remains  of  fortihcations  (probably  of  Justinian  I’s 
time)  were  discovered:  walls,  towers,  and  an  un- 
derground  passage,  21  m  long  and  1.6— 1.8  m 
high,  that  led  to  the  river  (M.  Pindic  in  Limes  u 
Jugoslaniji,  vol.  1  [Belgrade  1961]  127). 

Basil  II’s  list  of  sees  in  the  Bulgarian  archbísh- 
opric  of  Ohrid  (H.  Ge!zer,  BZ  2  [1893]  43,17) 
piaces  the  bishopric  of  Branitza  between  Niä  and 
Belgrade.  Branicevo  was  a  station  on  the  strategic 
road  from  Belgrade  to  Nis,  en  route  to  Constan- 
tinople  (G.  ákrivanic,  Putevi  u  srednjovekovnoj  Srbiji 
[Bclgrade  1974]  83O.  In  the  i2th  C.  the  city 
belonged  to  the  douhaton  of  Branicevo  and  Bel- 
grade  and  was  a  focal  point  in  the  Byz.-Hungarian 
conflict.  During  the  war  of  1127-29,  the  Hun- 
garians  razed  Branicevo;  the  Byz.  restored  and 
colonized  it  in  1 166.  In  1 182,  while  Constantino- 
ple  was  distracted  by  domestic  strife,  Béla  III 
temporarily  occupied  Braniíevo  (Gy.  Moravcsik, 
Studia  Bymntina  [Budapest  1967]  309)  but  re- 
turned  it  to  Byz..  as  his  daughter’s  dowry.  The 
empire,  however,  was  unable  to  retain  the  strong- 
hold  after  about  1 198;  from  the  end  of  the  i2th 
C.,  it  was  an  object  of  contention  between  the 
Bulgarians,  Scrbs,  and  Hungarians.  The  Serbian 
prince  Lazar  took  Branicevo  in  1378/9,  and  the 
Turks  conquered  it  in  1459. 

lit.  M.  Dinic,  Branicei’o  usrednjem  veku  (Pozarevac  1958). 
M.  Popovic,  V.  lvanisevic,  “Grad  Braniíevo  u  srednjem 
veku,”  Starinar  39  (1988)  125— 79.  J.  Ralic  in  VizIzvori  4:13, 
n.17.  S.  Novakovic,  “Ohridsûa  arhiepishopija  u  poíetku  XI 
veka,”  ClasSAN  46  (1908)  36.  — I.Dj.,  A.K. 
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BREAD  (äproç,  also  tpù)p.íov  in  papyri  [Preisigke, 
Wörterbuch  2:774]  ar*d  narrative  texts  [e.g.,  PG 
1 96C])  was  the  basic  food  in  the  popular  diet. 
ft  was  produced  from  wheat,  barley,  and  infre- 
quentiy  millet;  rye  and  oats  were  deemed  unsuit- 
able  for  baking.  Wheat  loaves  were  considered 
the  finest,  barley  bread  of  lower  quality.  A  igth- 
C.  historian  (Akrop.  1:123.7-9)  writes  of  bread 
inade  from  barley  and  bran  (which  a  man  of  his 
status  could  barely  swallow)  as  typical  of  peasant 
food.  Bread  was  made  either  at  home  or  by  pro- 
fessional  bakers.  Athanasios  of  Athos  report- 
edly  invented  a  device  pow'ered  by  oxen  to  mìx 
the  dough.  Bread  was  produced  in  the  form  of 
loaves,  sometimes  flat  ones;  soldíers  on  campaign 
ate  paximadion,  bread  baked  twice  and  dried  in 
the  sun  (T.  Kolias  in  Byiantios  197— gg).  Bread  was 
baked  in  furnaces  or  special  ovens;  in  peasant 
households  loaves  might  be  baked  in  ashes,  as 
Gregoras  (Greg.  1:379.6—8)  complains. 

The  daily  bread  consumption  in  the  late  Roman 
Empire  was  3  to  6  pounds,  according  to  Patlagean 
( Pauvreté  46,  52);  by  the  1  ìth— i2th  C.  the  average 
daily  ration  was  reduced  to  1.5  pounds,  probably 
due  to  the  loss  of  the  graîn-producing  areas  of 
Egypt  and  North  Africa  (A.  Kazhdan,  ByiF  8 
[1982]  118).  In  the  loth— ìith  C.  the  príce  of 
bread  was  i  nomisma  for  8—18  modioi;  according 
to  G.  Ostrogorsky  ( B7  32  [1932]  320—22)  the  price 
remained  at  the  4th-C.  level.  Byz.  had  periodical 
shortages  in  bread  supply,  and  the  state  tried 
several  times  to  introduce  a  monopoly  on  the 
GRain  trade  and  to  regulate  bread  prices. 

Constantine  I  transferred  to  Constantinople  the 
Roman  custom  of  dístributing  bread  among  the 
citizens.  The  first  distribution  took  place  on  18 
May  332.  The  custom  was  abolished  in  618,  when 
the  grain  delivery  from  Egypt  stopped.  Despite 
this,  the  Basilika  retained  some  imperial  regula- 
tions  concerning  the  panis  civilis.  The  Codex  Theo- 
dosianus  ( Cod.Theod .  XIV)  preserves  15  imperial 
ordinances  of  364-408  that  determine  the  right 
of  citizens  (house  owners)  to  get  the  “state  bread.” 
lt  was  baked  in  imperial  bakeries  ( pistrina  publica) 
and  distributed  from  specìal  high  counters  {gra- 
dus).  Each  person  entitled  to  panis  ciyilis  had  to  be 
entered  on  a  list  and  assigned  to  a  particular 
gradus;  these  people  were  given  special  tokens. 

Gradually,  the  church  took  over  the  bread  dole, 
transforming  it  from  a  citizen’s  right  into  an  act 


of  charity  for  the  poor.  The  church  had  fed  the 
poor  long  before  618  and  retained  this  function 
after  the  state  divested  itself  from  the  burden; 
the  distribution  of  bread  during  a  famine  is  a  topos 
of  many  saints’  lives. 

Leavened  bread  as  prosphora  (in  contrast  to 
the  azymes  of  the  West)  was  one  of  the  two  ele- 
ments  of  the  eucharist,  and  accordingly  played 
an  important  part  in  ecclesiastical  symbolism  (Christ 
as  bread)  and  iconography. 

lit.  Ph.  Koukoules,  “Onomata  kai  eide  arton  kata  tous 
Byzantinous  chronous,”  EF.BS  5  (1928)  36-52.  J.L,  Teali, 
"The  Grain  Supply  of  the  Byzantine  F.mpire,  330-1025," 
DOP  13  { 1950)  87-139.  Rudakov,  fCul'tura  89-92.  B.  Kü- 
bler,  RE  18(1949)606-11.  -Ap.K.,  A.K. 


BREBION  {(ipèliíoc,  from  Lat.  brevis),  a  term 
known  from  the  ^th  C.  onward  that  designated 
an  inventory  or  list  of  persons,  offices,  crafts, 
taxes,  confiscated  lands,  etc.  (O.  Seeck,  RE  3  [1899] 
832).  In  the  ìoth  C.  properties  of  imperial  mon- 
asteries  were  registered  in  the  brebia  of  the  sa- 
hellion  (1vir.,  no.9.30 ,Lavra  1,  no.33.39).  In  later 
acts  (e.g.,  Docheìar.,  no.58.5— 6,  Dionys.,  no.  19.27) 
“the  sacred  brebion  of  a  monastery”  meant  the  list 
of  persons  to  be  commemorated:  in  an  act  of 
1364  the  word  is  employed  synonymously  with 
psychochartion  ( Xénoph .,  nos.  30.8,  35).  On  the  otber 
hand,  the  authors  of  monastic  typika  employed 
the  term  brebion  for  a  document  listing  precious 
objects  that  belonged  to  the  monastery.  Michael 
Attaleiates  used  brebion  to  designate  the  appendix 
to  his  diataxis  that  listed  new  acquisitiorts  of  mov- 
able  and  immovable  properties  (P.  Gautier,  REB 
39  [1981]  83.1078—79).  According  to  the  typikon 
of  the  Euergetis  monastery  (P.  Gautier,  REB  40 
[1982]  17-54-59),  its  brebion  (now  lost)  included 
an  inventory  of  cells,  books,  vessels,  icons,  litur- 
gical  garments  and  fabrics;  the  typikon  of  the  Ke- 
charitomene  nunnery  (P.  Gautier,  REB  43  [1985] 
133.2007-23)  states  that  typiha  and  brebia  should 
be  placed  in  the  skeuophylakia  of  both  the  Great 
Church  and  the  Kecharitomene.  In  Slavic  lan- 
guages  the  word  brevno  acquired  the  meaning  of 
an  inventory  of  lands  (D.  Angelov,  Agramite  ot- 
nosenija  v  Seyerna  i  Sredna  Makedonija  prez  XIV  vek 
[Sofia  1958]  12,  n. 3). 

lit.  Kalavrezou,  Steatite  73-79 .  -A.K. 
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BR.ESCIÂ  CASKET.  See  Lipsanothek;  Reli- 

QUARY. 


BREYIARIUM.  See  Festus. 


BREVIARIUS  (Lat.  “summary”),  a  “brief,”  sim- 
ple  Latin  guìdebook  to  the  holy  sites  of  Jerusalem 
composed  as  “publicity  material”  for  Western  pil- 
grims.  Likely  of  early  6th-C.  date,  it  survives  in 
two  independent  traditions  derived  from  a  singìe 
original.  Additions  probably  reHect  annotations 
of  various  users.  Seemingly  written  to  be  carried 
around  the  city’s  loca  sancta.  it  gives  numerous 
topographical  indications  and  provides  important 
evidence  not  only  for  the  standard  “Jerusalem 
tour”  of  the  time,  but  also  for  structural  details 
of  such  buildings  as  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the 
Golgotha  Shrine,  and  for  the  existence  and  ven- 
eration  of  specific  relics. 

ed.  R.  Weber,  “Breviarius  de  Hierosolyma,”  in  ltineraria 
el  alia  geographica  [=  CChr,  ser,  lat.  175]  (Turnhout  1965) 
105-12. 

lit.  Wiildnson,  Pilgrims  46  i8zf,  with  Eng.  tr.  59—61. 

-G.V. 


BRICKS  (sing.  jt\ ítÖoç).  The  production  of  brick 
was  highly  deve!oped  in  the  Roman  Empire  and 
continued  in  Byz.,  where  both  baked  and  sun- 
dried  mud  bricks  as  well  as  tiles  were  used. 
Houses  “built  of  brick”  (sing.  plinthoktistos)  and 
roofed  with  tiles  ( enheramos )  are  attested  in  docu- 
ments  (e.g.,  Lavra  2,  no.  102.7).  Workshops  for 
brick  productíon  are  also  mentioned,  such  as  an 
ergasterion  to  make  heramoi  (bricks  and/or  tiles)  in 
an  act  of  952  ( Lavra  1,  no.4.4).  It  is  more  difficult 
to  decide  whether  the  term  heramarion  (Ivir.  1, 
nos.  4.68,  12.14;  Xerop.,  no.9A.26)  meant  a  brick 
factory  or  a  water  pipe  made  of  tiìes.  Workers  in 
brick  and  tiles  were  called  ostrakarioi  and  keramo- 
poioi,  and  Constantine  V  is  said  (Theoph.  440.21- 
22)  to  have  brought  hundreds  of  them  to  Con- 
stantinople  from  Hellas  and  Thrace. 

Bricks  and  tiles  were  often  stamped  with  signs 
or  inscriptions  bearing  names  of  craftsmen  or 
emperors.  Most  Byz.  brick  stamps  come  from 
Constantinople  and  íts  environs — probably  sup- 
plied  from  the  same  kilns — and  from  Thessalo- 
nike.  The  provinces  (even  Nicaea)  have  yielded 
few  stamps,  and  în  DaSmatia,  for  instance,  late 
Rornan  bricks  and  tiles  were  produced  without 
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Bríchs.  The  production  of  brick.  Minìature  in  an  Oc- 
tateuch  manuscript  (Vat.  gr.  747,  foI.78v);  1  hh  C.  Bi- 
blioteca  Apostoiica  Vaticana. 


stamps  (J.  Wilkes  in  Roman  Brick  and  Tile  [Oxford 
1979]  ôgf).  Stamps  from  Constantinople  are  nu- 
merous  for  the  late  Roman  period,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult  to  tell  exactly  when  the  practice  of  stamping 
bricks  disappeared  in  the  capital:  there  are  stamps 
of  the  ìoth-i  ith  C.,  but  probably  no  Palaiologan 
exarnples.  On  the  other  hand,  stamped  bricks  and 
tiles  of  around  the  loth  C.  are  known  from  Cher- 
son,  the  lower  Danube,  and  Bulgaria. 

The  biblical  plintheia  was  a  metaphor  for  bond- 
age  and  the  sinful  state  from  which  baptism  lib- 
erates  man. 

lit.  C.  Mango,  “Byzantine  Brick  Stamps,”  AJA  50  (1950) 
19-27.  S.  Angeiova,  “Za  proizvodstvoto  na  stroitelna  kera- 
mika  v  SevernoiztoCna  Bülgarija  prez  rannoto  srednove- 
kovie,”  Archeotogija  13.3  (1971)  3-24.  A.L.  Jakobson,  Ran- 
nesrednevekovyj  Chersones  (Moscow-Lcningrad  1959)  316— 
21.  P.  Diaconu,  “In  legäturä  cu  datarea  olanelor  cu  sernne 
în  relief  descoperile  în  açezârile  feudale  timpurii  din  Dob- 
rogea,"  SCIV  10  (1959)  491-97.  K.  Theocharidou,  “Sym- 
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jj^Je  ste  melete  tes  paragones  oikodomikon  keramikon 
oroionton  sta  byzantina  kai  metabyzantina  chronia,”  DChAE ' 
13  (1985-86)  97-m.  -A.K. 

brickwork  techniques  and  pat- 

TERNS.  From  the  ^th  C.  onward,  Byz.  architec- 
ture  depended  heavily  on  brick  as  a  structural 
and  decorative  material.  The  most  common  build- 
íng  techniques  involving  this  materiai  were  (1) 
alternating  bands  oí  several  courses  of  brick  and 
stone  (related  to  the  Roman  opus  vittatum),  used 
from  the  5th  to  1 4th  C.  in  Constantinople  and  its 
vicinity  and  less  consistently  elsewhere;  (2)  solid 
brick  construction,  used  sporadically  in  the  ^th  to 
i2th  C.;  (3)  the  recessed-brick  technique,  an  all- 
brick  construction  method  in  which  every  alter- 
nate  course  was  set  back  from  the  wall  plane  with 
the  recess  filled  in  with  mortar,  producing  seem- 
ingly  thick  mortar  joints.  This  was  commonly  em- 
ployed  in  Constantinople  and  vicinity  from  the 
uth  C.  onward;  from  Constantinople  the  tech- 
nique  was  exported  to  areas  under  Byz.  infiuence 
(e.g.,  Kiev,  central  Balkans).  A  fourth  method, 
the  cloisonné  technique,  involved  framing  indi- 
vidual  stone  ashlars  with  brick  on  all  four  sides; 
it  was  wídespread  in  Greece  and  the  Ba!kans  from 
the  ìoth  C.  onward.  These  basic  building  tech- 
niques  were  often  combined  with  decorative  pat- 


Brickwork  Techniques  and  Patterns.  Recessed  brick 
masonry;  llth  C.  Detail  of  the  city  walls  of  Nicaea. 


terns,  executed  in  brick,  that  were  used  to  high- 
iight  architectural  features  (e.g.,  apses,  domes, 
tympanums,  eaves)  and  to  conceal  structural  tirn- 
bers  imbedded  within  walls.  Some  of  these  or- 
naments  appear  as  early  as  the  ìoth  C.,  but  most 
became  popular  in  the  1 3th—  iqth  C.  The  most 
typical  were  reticulate  revetmf.nts;  diaper  and 
checkerboard  patterns;  dogtooth  friezes;  and 
chevron,  herringbone,  and  meander  patterns  as 
well  as  inscriptions  executed  in  brick  or  specialiy 
cut  tiles.  Following  the  Roman  practice,  Byz.  bricks 
were  occasionally  stamped  in  the  course  of  pro- 
duction.  The  general  significance  of  Byz.  bríck 
stamps  has  not  yet  been  properly  understood  (C. 
Mango,  AJA  54  [1950]  19-27). 

lit.  J.B.  Ward  Perkins  in  Greal  Palace,  2 nd  Report  52— 
104.  A.H.S.  Megaw,  “Byzantìne  Reticulate  Revetments,” 
Charhlerion  eis  Anastasion  K.  Orlandon,  vol.  3  (Athens  1966) 
10-22.  A.  Pasadaìos,  Ho  keramoplastikos  diakosmos  lon  bytan- 
tinon  kterion  tes  Konslantinoupoleos  (Athens  1973).  P.L.  Vo- 
coLopoulos,  “The  Concealed  Course  Technique,”  JÖD  28 
(1979)  247—60.  G.M.  Velenis,  Hermeneia  tou  exotenkou  dia- 
kosmou  ste  bymntine  archit.ektomke  (ThessaIonike  1984). 

-S.C. 

BRIDE  SHOWS  are  reported  to  have  been  or- 
ganized  on  several  occasions  at  the  initiative  of 
the  empress-mother  to  select  suitable  wives  for 
imperial  princes.  Commissioners  were  sent 
throughout  the  empire  to  find  candidates  who 
resembled  an  imperial  ideal,  which  was  enshrined 
in  a  picture  ( lavraton ),  and  met  specific  measure- 
ments.  Usually  three  candidates  became  finalists 
in  this  Byz.  “Judgment  of  Paris,”  held  in  the 
imperial  palace,  when  the  young  emperor-elect 
presented  a  golden  apple  or  ring  to  his  chosen 
lady.  In  788  Empress  Irene  persuaded  Constan- 
tine  VI  to  select  Maria  of  Amnia,  the  grand- 
daughter  of  Philaretos  the  Merciful;  in  807 
Theophano,  already  married  and  hurriedly  di- 
vorcecf,  was  chosen  for  Staup.ak.ios;  in  830  Tiíeo 
philos  encountered  Kassia  and  chose  Theo- 
dora;  in  855  the  same  Theodora,  as  empress, 
imposed  Eudokia  of  Dekapolis  on  Michael  III ; 
and  in  881  Basil  I  selected  pious  Theofhano  for 
his  son  Leo  VI.  An  otherwise  unattested  bride 
show  is  recorded  in  the  vita  of  St.  Irene  of  Chry- 
sobalanton.  It  has  been  argued  that  bride  shows, 
in  contrast  with  the  foreìgn  marriage  alliances  of 
the  8th  C.,  helped  to  bind  powerful  regional  fam- 
ilies  to  Constantinople.  Recently,  however,  schol- 
ars  such  as  P.  Speck  (Kaiser  Konstantin  VI,  1  [Mun- 
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ich  1 978]  203—08)  and  L.  Rydcn  ( Eranos  83  [1985] 
175—91)  have  cast  doubts  on  the  hìstoricity  of  the 
bride  show;  Rydén  suggests  that  it  is  a  literary 
topos  of  the  gth  or  ìoth  C.,  which  reappears  in 
the  i4th-C.  romance  of  Belthandros  and  Chry- 
santza.  The  custom  of  the  bride  show  is  aiso 
found  in  the  medieval  West  and  in  ìyth-C.  Russia. 

ut.  W.T.  Treadgold,  “The  Bride-shows  of'  the  Byz- 
antine  Emperors,”  Byiantion  49  (1979)  395-413-  Hunger, 
Grundíagenforschung,  pt.XVII  (1965),  150-58.  -J-H. 

BRIDGES  (sing.  yé<pvpa).  Crossing  rivers,  esp. 
those  that  were  wide  or  had  rapid  currents,  cre- 
ated  difíìculties  for  travelers  and  military  expe- 
ditions.  In  cases  of  urgent  necessity  pontoon 
bridges  (of  boats  bound  together)  were  con- 
structed;  long  logs  iaid  over  the  boats  provided 
flooring  for  the  roadway  (An.Komn.  2:137.17— 
19).  In  636  Heraldeios  built  this  sort  of  bridge 
over  the  Bosporos  (Stratos,  Byzantium,  2:139). 

The  Byz.  inherited  the  technique  of  bridge  con- 


struction  from  the  Romans.  They  erected  brìdges 
of  stone,  brick,  and/or  timber  set  in  concrete;  the 
arches  rested  on  piers  (the  same  technique  as  used 
for  aqueducts).  The  bridge  near  Limyra  in  Lycia, 
360  m  long,  consists  of  28  arches  and  seems  to  be 
lower  than  regular  Roman  bridges  (W.  Wurster, 
J.  Ganzert,  AA  [1978]  288-304).  The  approach 
to  bridges  was  sometimes  fortified  with  towers. 
During  the  late  Roman  period  several  grandiose 
projects  were  exccuted:  the  bridge  over  the  Dan- 
ube  constructed  by  Constantine  I  between  Oescus 
and  Sucidava  was  2,437  m  long.  Many  bridges 
are  named  in  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana.  Pro- 
kopios  mentions  some  bridges  built  by  Justinian 
I;  that  over  the  Sangarios  is  sdll  standing.  Later 
sources  mention  various  bridges  (Zompe  over  the 
river  Sangarios,  one  near  Rosmidion,  a  bridge  in 
Adrianople  passing  over  three  streams,  etc.)  as 
well  as  smaller  gephyna  ( Lavra  3,  no.  146.40);  it  is, 
however,  not  clear  which  of  these  bridges  were 
actually  of  Roman  construction.  Bridgelike  con- 


Bridges.  Justinianic  bridge.  Built  over  the  Sangarios  River  in  Bithynia;  6th  C. 
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traptions  were  used  to  assault  the  walls  of  besieged 
towns  (e.g.,  An.Romn.  1:153.20—22;  Nik.Chon. 
623.61—62).  A  special  tax  called  gephyrosis  was 
imposed  in  the  1  ìth  C.  ( Lavra  i,  nos.  38.38,  48.36) 
for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  bridges.  In  the 
1 2th  C.  the  Rosrnosoteira  monastery  (see  Bera) 
was  obliged  to  maintain  two  local  stone  bridges; 
in  this  connection  the  typikon  of  Rosmosoteira 
stresses  that  bridges  are  useful  to  many  people. 

In  Christian  metaphor  gephyra  served  as  an  ep- 
ithet  for  any  person,  action,  or  institution  bridg- 
ing  this  world  and  heaven:  for  example,  the  Mother 
of  God  (e.g,,  pseudo-Sophronios,  PG  87.3:39680), 
Christ’s  descerit  into  Hell,  John’s  baptism,  and 
prayer. 

lit.  H.  Hellenkemper,  LMA  2:730!’.  P.  GazzoIa,  Pontí 
rumani,  vol.  2  (Florence  1963).  D.  Tudor,  Les  ponts  romains 
du  Bas-Danube  (Bucharest  1(374)  135—70.  Kazhdan,  “Iz  eko- 
nomiíeskoj  zìzni,”  178,  n.48.  T.  Totev,  "Novootkrii  most 
na  Tifa  vüv  Vürbickija  prochod,"  Archeologya  11  (ig6g), 
no.4,  25-28.  M.  Whitby,  “Justinian’s  Bridge  over  the  San- 
garius  and  the  Date  of  Procopius’  De  Aedificiis”  JHS  105 
(1985)  129-48.  -A.K. 


BRIGANDAGE  (hrjorTBÍa),  robbery  carried  out 
usually  by  members  of'  lawless  bands,  often  accom- 
panied  class  struggle  and  military  operations;  Bar- 
tusis  ( infra )  hypothesized  that  in  the  ì^th  C.  brig- 
ands  were  primarily  soldiers.  Revolts  of  military 
contingents,  such  as  the  Catalan  Grand  Com- 
pany,  often  led  to  looting,  arson,  rape,  and  so 
forth,  as  did  urban  riots  and  political  upheavals, 
as  for  instance  Alexios  I  Romnenos’s  capture  of 
Constantinople  in  1081.  Feuds  of  local  lords  (e.g., 
those  described  in  the  Peira)  led  to  grave  damage 
of  peasants’  property.  In  turn,  brigandage  could 
be  used  by  peasants  for  self-defense  in  their  strug- 
gle  with  the  dynatoi  for  land;  in  some  cases  the 
peasants  were  supported  by  ethnic  groups  (the 
Vlachs,  Cunians,  etc.)  settled  in  the  area.  Byz. 
historicai  traditíon  described  other  ethnic  groups 
(e.g.,  the  Isaurians)  as  particularly  ìnclined  toward 
brigandage,  but  such  statements  were  often  ex- 
aggerated.  The  poeticized  image  of  the  brigand 
(apei.ates)  penetrated  into  folklore  and  thence 
into  the  epic  of  Digenes  Ahritas,  who  was  de- 
scribcd  as  victorious  over  the  apelatai.  Church 
fathers  and  hagiographers  equated  brigands  with 
demons  (G.J.M.  Bartelink,  VigChr  21  [1967]  12— 
24),  but  at  the  same  time  hagiography  described 
some  reformed  robbers  as  living  in  extreme  piety. 


Piracy,  another  form  of  brigandage,  was  a  real 
scourge  for  maritime  comrnerce  and  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  coastal  areas. 

HT.  F.M.  de  Robertis,  “Interdizíone  deli’  ‘usus  equoruin’ 
e  lotta  al  banditismo  in  alcune  costituzioni  deil  Basso  im- 
pero,”  Studia  et  documenta  historiae  et  iuris  40  (1974)  67-98. 
M.  Bartusis,  “Brigandage  in  the  Late  Byzantine  Empire,” 
Byzantivn  51  (1981)  386-409.  -A.K. 


BRINDISI  (BperTTjcriop),  city  in  southern  Apulia 
with  a  splendid  harbor;  terminus  of  the  ancient 
Via  Appia,  a  primary  point  of  dcparturc  for  thc 
East,  and  a  center  of  trade  with  Dalmatia  and  the 
eastern  Mediterranean.  During  the  war  against 
Totila  in  the  mid-6th  C.,  the  Byz.  general  Johrt 
(rtephew  of  Vitalian)  conquered  Brindisi  and  used 
it  as  a  center  of  operations  in  southern  Italy.  The 
Lombards  took  Brindisi  in  the  second  half  of  the 
7th  C.;  it  formed  the  southernmost  point  of  the 
duchy  of  Benevento.  Brindisi  suffered  from  Arab 
attacks  artd  was  destroyed  in  838.  At  the  end  of 
the  toth  C.  Byz.  reestablished  its  administration 
in  Bríndisi  and  ca.  1000  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople  elevated  it  to  an  archbishopric. 

I  he  Norman  Robert  Guiscard  occupied  Brin- 
disi  in  1071,  but  the  Byz.  continued  tryíng  to 
recapture  it  until  the  1 150S.  Brindisi  was  the  port 
of  departure  for  Norman  expeditions  against  Byz. 
and  for  the  Crusades.  The  church  of  Brindisi  was 
under  the  patronage  of  the  papacy — in  1089  Pope 
Urban  II  dedicated  the  city’s  cathedral — but  the 
Greek  rite  and  Orthodox  communities  remained 
in  the  city,  as  did  the  Jews.  Brindisi  was  a  primary 
center  for  the  manufacture  of  proto-Maiolica 
pottery. 

lit.  P.  de  Leo,  LMA  2:693^  A.  de  Leo,  Deìl'  ongine  del 
nlo  greco  nella  chiesa  di  Brindisi  (Brindisi  1974).  I.  Dujcev, 
“Un  brindisino  ambasciatore  in  Bulgaria  all’  inizio  del  1200,” 
Familiare  '82  (Brindisi  1982)  105-11.  -A.K. 

BRINGAS,  JOSEPH,  high  offìcial  under  Con- 
stantine  VII  and  Romanos  II;  died  965  in  mon- 
astery  of  the  Asekretis,  in  Pythia  (Bithynia).  Eu- 
nuch,  patrihios,  and  praeposilus,  Bringas  (Bpéy-yaç) 
was  promoted  by  Constantine  to  the  posts  of  sa- 
hellarios  and  droungarios  of  the  fleet  (TheophCont 
445.6-10);  as  parahoimomenos  he  administered  the 
empire  under  Romanos.  An  adversary  of  the  mil- 
itary  aristocracy,  he  quashed  the  scheme  of  the 
nobles  to  give  the  throne  to  the  magistros  Basil 
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Peteinos  (Skyl,  25of)  and  zealously  opposed  Ni- 
kephoros  (II)  Phokas.  Romanos  left  Bringas  at 
the  head  of  the  state  (15  Mar,— 15  Aug.  963),  but 
Theüphano  sided  with  Nikephoros  Phokas,  and 
Basil  the  Nothos  supported  their  alliance.  Ni- 
kephoros  pretended  to  obey  orders  and  left  Con- 
stantinople  to  join  his  army,  but  his  soldiers  pro- 
claimed  him  emperor  (2  July  963)  and  he  marched 
against  the  capital.  An  addition  to  De  cer.  (p.435- 
37)  described  in  detail  the  battle  for  Constanti- 
riople.  The  population  of  the  capital  supported 
the  military  aristocracy  and  defended  Bardas 
Phokas,  who  sought  asylum  in  Hagia  Sophia;  at 
the  same  time  Bringas  gained  the  assistarice  of 
the  influential  guild  of  bakers  who  stopped  selling 
bread  in  order  to  compel  the  poor  to  cease  their 
resistance  (g  Aug.  963).  At  this  time  Basil  the 
Nothos  armed  3,000  servants  and  sent  them  to 
piilage  the  houses  of  Bringas’s  partisans;  he  also 
ordered  warships  to  sail  to  Abydos  and  join  Ni- 
kephoros.  Bringas  had  no  choice  but  to  surren- 
der.  Nikephoros  entered  the  capitai  and  banished 
Bringas  to  Paphlagonia  and  subsequently  to  the 
monastery  of  the  Asekretis  near  Nikomedeia 
(janin,  Églises  cenlres  86). 

lit.  Guilland,  Institutions  1:1836  Kazhdan,  Derevnja  1 
gorod  388-95.  Schiumberger,  Phocas  258—97.  ~A.K. 

BRONTOLOGION  ( fìpovTokôytov ),  a  manual  on 
di yiNATtON  by  thunder.  The  Byz.  attributed  their 
bronlologia  to  famous  figures  of  the  past,  such  as 
King  David  or  Hermes  Trismegistos,  or  to  ob- 
scure  Roman  writers,  such  as  Nigidius  Figulus 
(W.  and  ÍI.G.  Gundel,  Astrologumena  [Wiesbaden 
1 966]  137—39).  In  his  On  Portents,  John  Lydos 
lists  four  brontologia  that  he  allegedly  used:  three 
are  concerned  primarily  with  political  predictions, 
the  fourth  (ascribed  to  Labeon)  with  agrarian 
events.  The  church  condemned  brontologia  as  based 
on  astrology,  and  the  Souda  stated  that  divina- 
tion  by  thunder  was  “diabolical  property.”  None- 
theless,  the  custom  was  well  entrenched;  several 
brontologia  are  known  both  in  Greek  and  in  Old 
Slavonic  translation  (Gromnih),  and  a  brontologion 
was  among  the  books  taken  along  on  the  imperial 
baggage  train  ( De  cer.  467.11).  Brontologia  were 
structured  on  the  position  of  the  sun  (or  the 
moon)  in  the  zodiac  and  on  the  calendar.  The 
strength  and  the  direction  of  the  thunder  also 
had  to  be  considered,  A  brontologion  preserved  in 


a  i6th-C.  MS  (Milan,  Ambros,  A  56  sup.)  de- 
scribes  a  series  of  political  events,  imagined  or 
real:  a  revolt  “in  Egypt  and  among  the  Arabs,” 
the  devastation  of  Cyprus,  a  barbarian  expedition 
as  far  as  Chalcedon  (perhaps  a  reference  to  Igor’s 
expedition  of  941),  the  absence  of  any  king  in 
“Comania”  and  Alania,  the  Crusade  of  1 147.  T'his 
brontologion  is  attributed  to  “Leo  the  Wise”  (i.e., 
Emp.  Leo  VI)  but  should  be  dated  to  the  i2th  C. 
As  late  as  the  1 5th  C,  Rritoboulos  observed  that 
rnany  people  be!ieved  that  thunder,  lightning, 
and  the  wandering  orbits  of  stars  revealed  the 
future. 

lit.  M.A.  Andreeva,  “Politifeskij  i  obS£estvennyj  ele- 
ment  vizantijsko-slavjanskich  gadatel’nych  knig,”  BS  2  (1930) 
59-67.  Eadem,  “K  istorii  vizantijsko-slavjanskich  gadatel’- 
nych  knig,"  BS  5  (1933/34)  126-29,  *34_53-  Koukoules, 
Bios  1.2:2 18Í.  -F.R.T.,  A.K. 

BRONZE  (xoA.kóç),  the  term  used  in  Byz.  as  in 
classical  Greece  to  designate  both  pure  cupper 
and  its  alloys  with  tin  or  with  zinc  (brass).  The 
location  and  exploitation  of  copper  mines  from 
the  ^th  to  the  igth  C.  is  somewhat  a  matter  of 
speculation.  Bronze  could  be  considered  a  semí- 
precious  metal:  Eusebios  of  Caesarea  (Euscbios, 
VC  3.50.2)  praises  a  church  ornamented  with  gold, 
bronze,  and  “other  very  expensive  materials,”  while 
Prokopios  ( Buildings  1.2.4)  speaks  of  the  best  bronze 
as  being  softer  in  color  than  pure  gold  and  in 
qualily  not  much  inferior  to  silver. 

Colossal  monuments  of  bronze  included  the 
Anemodoglion  at  Constantinople  (set  up  betw'een 
379  and  395)  and  the  6,000-pound  cross  erected 
by  F.udocia  at  Jerusalem  (Jean  Rufus,  Plérophories, 
PO  8  [1912],  ch.i  1).  Bronze  statues  of  emperors, 
charioteers,  etc.  are  recorded  as  late  as  the  761  C. 
(AnthGr  16.46-47),  but  only  that  of  Leo  !(?)(  = 
Colossus  of  Barletta:  U.  Peschlow  in  Studien  Deich- 
mann  1:21-33)  survives  relatively  intact.  A  medi- 
eval  deployment  of  bronze  on  a  large  scale  was 
the  revetment  of  an  obelisk  in  the  Hippodromë 
in  Constantinople  by  Constantine  VII.  Among  the 
few  other  monumental  uses  of  bronze  after  the 
gth  C.  were  cast  church  doors,  with  incised  dec- 
oration  and  silver  inlay  or  chrysography,  as  well 
as  doors  of  sheet  metal  with  repoussé  decoration. 
The  doors  of  S.  Paolo  fuori  Ie  mura,  Rome,  bear 
the  names  of  the  founder  ( chytes )  and  the  artist 
who  manufactured  and  decorated  them.  The  se- 
bastohrator  Isaac  Romnenos  transferred  a  bronze 
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grjll  (kangellon)  from  the  Chora  monastery  to  his 
Church  of  the  Virgin  Rosmosoteria  at  Bera  to 
separate  hís  tomb  from  the  rest  of  the  narthex. 
Rare  decorative  bronzes  of  the  toth  and  1  ith  C. 
include  the  water-spouting  troughs  of  fountains 
(L.  Bouras,  DChAE 4  8  [1975-76]  88f). 

I11  addition  to  their  use  on  monuments  and  for 
decoratíon,  copper  and  bronze  were  employed 
for  functional  purposes,  for  example,  for  coins, 
surgical  instruments,  ijturgical  vessei.s,  roof  tiles, 
armor,  and  esp.  for  lamps.  Numerous  bronze 
objects  were  used  in  the  household  (see  Tools 
and  Household  Fittings).  An  inventory  of  1142 
lists  (in  addition  to  iron  tools)  bronze  bells,  ves- 
sels,  caldrons,  etc.  ( Pantel .,  no.7.28— 29).  Domestic 
bronzes  (chalhomata),  some  of  them  tinned,  in- 
clude  ewers,  basins,  pans,  and  various  coohing 
wares  (Koukoules,  Bios  2.2:99—101,  105).  Byz. 
inventories  from  the  1 1  th  C.  often  refer  to  various 
lighting  devices  of  cast  bronze,  such  as  cande- 
labra  ( manoualia ),  candlesticks,  polyhandela,  lamps, 
lanterns,  lamnai  (bronze  beams  with  candlehold- 
ers),  and  choroì  (polygonal  frames  for  the  suspen- 
sion  of  lights)  as  well  as  censers;  some  such  de- 
vices  of  the  4th  to  1 4th  C.  survive  to  this  day. 
Bronze  was  also  employed  for  icons,  cast  or  in 
sheet  metal,  votive  crowns,  pectoral  crosses,  amu- 
lf.ts,  belt  fittings,  cone  seals,  and  stamps  as 
well  as  for  ordinary  jewelry.  Keys,  locrs,  and 
fittings  for  casrets  were  often  cast  in  bronze  as 
were  steelyards,  various  weights  and  measures, 
and  astrological  instruments  such  as  the  astro- 
LABE. 

Large  numbers  of  cast  bronze  household  ob- 
jects  (ewers,  caldrons,  etc.)  made  in  Byz.,  and 
mistakenly  calied  “Coptic,”  have  been  found  out- 
sîde  the  empire,  in  6th-  and  7th-C.  burials 
throughout  w'estern  Europe. 

The  scìentific  work  that  has  been  carried  out 
on  Byz.  bronze  (that  is,  copper  alloy)  objects  has 
been  iargely  restricted  to  those  made  between  the 
4th  and  7th  C.  The  results  reveal  a  varying  of 
alloys  to  suìt  manufacturing  techniques.  Some  cast 
items  from  this  period  excavated  at  Sardis  (e.g., 
censers,  crosses,  buckles,  chains,  etc.),  which  have 
been  analyzed  for  their  inetallic  composition,  were 
found  to  be  of  a  four-part  (quaternary)  alloy  of 
copper,  tin,  zinc,  and  Iead;  other  objects,  such  as 
cooking  vessels  made  of  sheet  metal,  were  of  nearly 
pure  copper  ( J.C.  Waldbaum,  Metalworh  from  Sar- 
“ìs  [Cambridge,  Mass.,  1983]  1 75 — 77)-  Other 


hammered  objects,  such  as  a  group  of  6th-C. 
ornamented  situlas  found  elsewhere,  are  rnade 
of  brass,  that  is,  copper  and  zinc  (M.M.  Mango  et 
al.,  Antiquily  63  [1989]  308).  The  shift  from  the 
manufacture  of  bronze  (copper  and  tin)  to  that 
of  brass,  which  started  in  the  Roman  period  and 
increased  by  the  yth  C.,  has  been  explained  in 
terms  of  the  loss  of  the  Spanish  and  British  tin 
mines  by  the  5th  C.  (R.  Bruce-Mitford,  The  Sutton 
Hoo  Ship  Burial,  vol.  3  [London  1983]  945-61). 
But  tin  may  still  have  been  available  in  the  Taurus 
Mountain  mines,  and  ìoth-  and  ìith-C.  tinned 
copper  polyhandela,  lamps,  patens,  chalices,  and 
other  objects,  made  apparently  in  imitation  of 
silver,  have  been  found  in  Asia  Minor  and  the 
vicinity  of  Antioch. 

lit.  V.H.  F.îbern,  “Alltäglisches  aus  Byzanz,”  Alte  und 
modeme  Kunst  26  (1981)  13—15.  DOCat  1:30—68. 

— L.Ph.B. 


BRUMALIA  (Bpou/iáÀia),  the  festival  of  Diony- 
sos,  which  was  celebrated  from  24  Nov.  to  the 
winter  solstice.  The  Brumalia  marked  the  end  of 
the  wine  cycle,  when  the  liquid  from  the  grapes 
crushed  durìng  the  September  harvest  had  fer- 
mented  and  was  ready  to  be  poured  into  jars  for 
consumption.  Carousing  and  merriment  accom- 
panied  the  rituals,  which  included  the  ìnvocation 
of  Dionysos.  In  his  treatise  On  the  Months  (ed. 
Wuensch,  174.1 1— 31),  John  Lydos  notes  the  sur- 
vival  of  the  cult  in  the  6th  C.:  the  viticulturalists 
would  sacrifice  a  goat  to  Dionysos  because  the 
animal  ate  and  destroyed  vines.  Canon  62  of  the 
Council  in  Trullo  imposed  a  six-year  excom- 
munication  on  Christians  who  celebrated  the  Bru- 
malia.  The  canon  also  condemned  mumming  and 
the  donning  of  comic,  satyric,  and  tragic  masks, 
another  Brumalian  feature  (Trombley,  “Trullo” 
5).  Nevertheless,  the  imperial  court  celebrated  tbe 
Brumalia.  Stephen,  the  author  of  the  vita  of  Ste- 
phen  the  Younger,  condemns  Constantine  V  as  a 
“friend  of  demons”  for  his  participation  in  the 
festival.  In  the  time  of  Constantine  VII  Porphy- 
rogennetos  the  Brumalia  consisted  of  acclama- 
tions  for  the  emperor  and  a  ceremony  wishing 
him  a  long  reign;  on  these  occasions  the  emperor 
handed  out  aporombia,  bags  of  gold,  to  various 
officials  (De  cer.  601.6—20,  606.4—607.14).  The 
popular  celebration  of  the  Brumalia  persisted  un- 
til  at  least  the  i2th  C.  (I.  Rochow,  Klio  60  [1978] 
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Bryas.  Ruins  at  Küçükyah.  These  ruins  are  thought  to  be  those  of  the  9th-C.  paìace  at  Bryas. 


487!  ).  Christopher  of  Mytilene  notes  the  sending 
of  smail  cakes  (pemmata)  as  gifts  at.  the  Brumalía, 
and  Theodore  Prodromos  mentions  festivities  on 
the  day  of  cosmic  joy  of  tfie  Brumalia,  but  the 
religious  character  of  these  acts  is  unknown. 

ut.  J.R.  Crawford,  "De  Bruma  et  brumalibus  festis,” 
BZ  23  (1920)  365—96.  Koukoules,  Bios  2.1:25—29.  Lawson, 
FolkLore  221-32.  M.  Nilsson,  “Studien  zur  Vorgeschichte 
des  Weinachtsfestes,”  Archiv  für  Religionsuhssemchaft  19 
(1916-19)  62-64,  80-94.  — F.R.T. 


BRYAS  (Bpúaç,  mod.  Maltepe),  Asiatic  suburb  oi 
Constantinople,  opposite  the  Princes’  Islands.  It 
was  the  site  of  a  palace  buiit  by  Emp.  Theophilos 
ca.837  irt  irnitation  of  Arab  palaces  descrihecl  to 
him  by  John  VII  Grammatihos  on  the  latter’s 
return  from  his  embassy  to  Baghdad.  The  only 
modification  of  the  Arab  rnodel  consisted  in  the 
addition  of  two  chapels,  one  next  to  the  emperor’s 
bedchamber,  the  other,  of  triconch  forni,  in  the 
forecourt.  'Ehe  palace  has  been  plausibly  identi- 
fied  with  a  standing  ruin  at  Küçükyah,  between 


Bostarici  and  Maltepe,  that  recalls  the  iayout  of 
princely  Arab  residences. 

lit.  K.  Lehmann-Hartleben,  “Archaeologisch-epigra- 
phisches  aus  Ronstantinopel  und  Umgebung,”  BNJbb  3 
(1922)  103-06.  R.  Janin,  “La  banlieue  asiat.ique  de  Con- 
stantinople,”  £0  22  (1923)  193—95.  8-  Eyice,  “Bryas  sarayt," 
Belleten  23  (1959)  79—111.  Idcm,  “Quatrc  édificcs  incdits 
ou  mal  connus,”  CahArch  10  (1959)  245-50.  -C.M. 


BRYENNIOS  (Bpuérrtoç,  fem.  Bpyéwujcra),  a 
noble  Byz.  lìneage.  F.tymology  of  the  name  re- 
tnains  unclear;  according  to  F..  Trapp,  it  derived 
from  bryo,  “to  abourid”  (JÖB  19  [1970]  293). 
Bryennioi  are  known  from  the  gth  C.  onward: 
Theoktistos  was  sent  by  Michael  III  as  strategos  of 
Peloponnesos  (De  adm.  imp.  50.9—12);  another 
Bryennios,  stralegos  of  Dalmatia,  is  attested  from 
a  gtli-C.  seal  (Schlumberger,  Sig.  205^).  Through- 
out  the  toth  C.  they  are  not  known.  When  the 
Bryennioi  reappear  in  the  mid-i  ìth  C.,  their  re- 
lation  to  the  gth-C.  Bryennioi  is  unclear:  Atta- 
leiates  cousidered  them  a  family  of  lower  origin 
than  the  Botanf.iatai.  Like  their  predecessors. 
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Alexios, 
megas  doux 

m.  Kata  of  Georgia 


Andronikos, 
governor  of 
ThessaÌonike 

I 

son 


GENEALOGY  OF  THE  BRYENNIOS  FAMILY  IN  THE 
ELEYENTH  AND  TWELFTH  CENTURIES 


Nikephoros,  m.  Anna, 

ethnarches  I  houropalaiissa 


Nikephoros  BRYENNIOS, 
usurper 


John, 
domestiJcos 
ton  scholon 


son  m.  Helena,  sister  of 
a  Tarchaneiotes 


Nikephoros  BRYENNIOS,  m.  Anna  Komnkne 
caesar 


daughter  m.  Marianos  MaurokatakaIon 


I  l 

John  Doukas  Irene  Doukaina 

-m.  (l)Theodora 
m.  (2)  unknowr. 


i - - 1 

Nikephoros  Nikephoros  son  son  daughte 
Komnenos 


daughter 


Alexios, 

sébastos? 


thc  i  ith-C.  Bryennioi  were  military  commanders: 
Nikephoros,  froin  Adrianople,  served  as  eth- 
narch,  commander  of  foreign  mercenaries;  he 
participated  in  a  rebeilion  against  Empress  Theo- 
dora  and  was  exiled;  in  1057  he  joined  another 
aristocratic  revoit  and  was  captured  and  blinded. 
His  son  (also  Nikephoros)  Bryennios  unsuccess- 
í'ully  tried  to  usurp  the  throne  in  1077  (see  Bryen- 
nios,  Nirephoros);  another  son,  John.  supported 
his  brother’s  revolt  and  was  appointed  domestikos 
ton  seholon ;  after  the  revolt,  however,  the  Varan- 
gians  arrested  and  murdered  him.  Nikephoros’s 
son  (according  to  Zortaras)  or  grandson  (accord- 
ing  to  Anna  Romnene),  the  caesar  Nikephoros 
Bryennios,  was  a  general  and  historian  (see 
Bryennios,  Nihephoros).  Another  Bryennios 
served  ca.  1 100  as  doux  of  Thebes. 

Caesar  Nikephoros  married  Anna  Romnene; 
some  of  their  descendants  hore  the  patronyms 
Komnenos  and  Doukas.  They  were  primarily  mil- 
itary  comanders:  John  Doukas  commanded  both 
in  Italy  and  against  the  Seljuks;  his  brother  Al- 
exios  Bryennios,  megas  doux  in  1156,  was  caiied 
the  anthypatos  of  Hellas  by  Míchael  Choniates  and 
praised  as  protector  of  the  poor  (Mich.Akom. 

1  ;337-^ — 9)-  He  is  probably  distinct  from  another 


Alexios  Bryennios,  doux  of  Dyrrachion  and  Ohrid, 
an  addressee  of  George  Tornirios  in  the  1150S 
(Darrouzès,  Tornitós  162—66).  Andronikos,  son  of 
the  megas  doux  Alexios,  served  as  governor  of 
'I'hessalonike;  involved  in  a  plot  against  Isaac  I, 
he  was  arrested  and  blinded;  his  son  attempted  a 
revolt  but  was  also  blinded.  Joseph  Bryennios, 
sebastos  and  the  emperor’s  gambros ,  was  a  general 
in  the  u6os.  Only  Nikephoros  Romnenos,  John 
Doukas’s  son,  held  a  civil  position:  he  was  tem- 
porarily  the  functionary  in  charge  of  petitions  (epi 
ton  deeseon). 

Several  Bryennioi  occupted  important  posts  in 
the  later  period:  George  was  megas  droungarios  in 
1328,  and  Michael  was  commandant  of  Pampbi- 
lon  ìn  I  hrace  (1342).  At  this  time  the  Bryennioi 
were  also  active  in  the  church,  diplomatic  service, 
and  intellectual  life:  besides  the  philosopher  Jo- 
seph  Bryennios  and  writer  Manuel  Bryennios,  a 
scribe  Gregory  Bryennios  from  rhessalonike 
copied  translations  of  Thomas  Aquinas  in  1432 
(PLP,  nos.  3241-62).  (See  Bryennios,  Joseph, 
and  Bryennios,  Manuel;  see  also  genealogical 
table.) 

i.n.  VVinke!mann,  (hiellenstudien  1656 


-A.K. 
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BRYENNIOS,  JOSEPH 


BRYENNIOS,  JOSEPH,  monk,  writer,  and 
teacher;  born  ca.  1350,  died  before  1438,  probably 
1430/1.  A  fervent  supporter  of  Orthodoxy, 
Bryennios  lived  for  20  years  (ca.  1382— 1402)  in 
Venetian-occupied  Crete  as  preacher  and  mìs- 
sionary.  He  spent  most  of  his  remaining  years  in 
Constantinople  at  the  monasteries  of  Stoudios 
(ca.  1402-06)  and  Charsianeites  (1416-27).  In  1406 
Patr.  Matthew  I  sent  hím  to  Cyprus  as  topoteretes 
to  try  to  negotiate  the  administrative  union  of  the 
Cypriot  church  with  that  of  Constantinople,  but 
his  mission  proved  fruitless.  In  his  later  years  he 
served  as  court  preacher  and  officíal  spokesman 
against  Union  ofthe  Churches  with  Rome,  play- 
ing  an  important  role  in  1422  in  discussions  with 
a  Latin  delegation  to  Constantinople  (G.  Patacsi, 
Kleronomia  5  [1973]  73-  96)- 

Bryennios  composed  a  considerable  number  of 
theological  treatises  defending  Orthodox  doctrine 
on  the  Holy  Trinity  and  Procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  He  supported  the  Palamite  argument  that 
the  light  of  Tabor  was  uncreated.  Other  works 
include  a  dialogue  with  a  Muslim  (A,  Argyriou, 
EEBS  35  [1966/7]  141—95),  ín  which  Bryennìos 
praised  the  tolerance  of  Islam  and  the  virtue  of 
some  Muslims;  he  argued  that  the  decline  of  Byz. 
was  divine  punishment  for  the  sins  of  the  Byz. 
He  corresponded  with  John  Chortasmenos,  Ni- 
cholas  Rabasilas,  Demetrios  Kydones,  and  Emp. 
Manuel  II,  among  others.  Mark  Eijgenihos  wrote 
his  epítaph. 

ed.  loseph  monachou  tou  Bryenniou  ta  heurethenta,  ed.  E. 
Boulgares,  T.  Mandakases,  3  vols.  (Leipzig  1768-84). 

lit.  N.B.  Tomadakes,  Syllahos  bymntinon  meleton  kai  kei- 
menon  (Athens  1961)  491-611.  Loenertz,  Calecas  95—105. 
PLP,  no.3257.  -A.M.T. 

BRYENNIOS,  MANUEL,  Byz.  scholar  and  pos- 
sibly  a  music  theorist;  fl.  Constantinople  ca.1300. 
Although  academically  eccentric,  he  instructed  the 
statesman  'Eheodore  Metochites  in  mathematics, 
astronomy,  and  probably  music  (a  didactic  poem 
by  Theodore  reflects  Bryennios’s  teaching).  His 
doctrines  on  mathematics  and  astronomy  are  to 
be  found  in  a  letter  to  Maximos  Planoudes  and 
in  scholia  to  MSS  of  Ptolemy’s  Almagesl. 

The  only  surviving  work  attributed  to  Bryen- 
níos  is  the  three-vo!ume  Harmoniha,  based  on  an- 
cient  Greek  tradition.  The  author  treats  his  ma- 
terial  more  independently  and  carries  his 


conclusions  íurther  than  his  sources,  however. 
The  neo-Pythagorean  numerological  theory  of 
music  is  Bryennios’s  most  important  source  (more 
for  facts  than  for  metaphysical  speculation).  Other 
sources  are  Nicomachus  of  Gerasa,  Aristides 
Quintilianus,  Theon  of  Smyrna,  and,  above  all, 
Claudius  Ptolemy  for  his  theory  of  the  eight  tonoi, 
the  “shadings”  of  the  tetrachords,  and  the  mon- 
ochord  and  its  division. 

Bryennios  also  drew  extensively  on  the  empiri- 
cist  school  of  Aristoxenos  (4Ẃ  C.  b.c.).  The  first 
section  of  the  treatise  is  based  largely  on  this 
school;  the  second,  however,  is  founded  on  neo- 
Pythagorean  tradition  and  concludes  with  a  com- 
parison  of  the  divisions  of  the  tetrachords.  The 
third  section  unites  the  Pythagorean  and  Aristo- 
xenian  traditions  and  culminates  in  a  theory  for 
constructing  melodies.  One  section  deals  with  the 
Byz.  ecclesiastical  modes  and  associates  thern  with 
the  ancient  systems  of  transposition  ( tonoi ,  tropoì)\ 
this  section  is  illustrated  by  the  musical  practice 
of  Bryennios’s  own  time. 

Bryennios’s  treatise  is  the  most  comprehensive 
surviving  codihcation  of  Byz.  musical  scholarship. 
Associated  with  the  growing  interest  in  mathe- 
matics  in  the  early  Palaiologan  period,  it  con- 
tributed  to  the  rediscovery  of  ancient  music  the- 
ory.  The  late  Byz.  Empire  and  the  Italian 
Renaissance  valued  it  highly:  46  MSS  from  before 
1600  and  two  early  Latin  translations  (1497  and 
1555)  survive. 

F.D.  Opera  malhematica,  ed.  J.  Wallis,  vol.  3  (Oxford  1699) 
357-5°8- 

lit.  H.  Reitnann,  “Zur  Geschichte  und  Theorie  der 
byzantinischen  Musik,  4:  Die  Theorie  des  Manue!  Bryen- 
nios,”  Vierteljahrsschrift  für  Musihwissenschûft  5  (i88g)  335- 
44,  373-95.  G.H.  Jonker,  The  Harmonies  of  Manuel Bryennios 
(Groningen  1970).  PLP,  no.3260.  -D.E.C. 

BRYENNIOS,  NIREPHOROS,  nth-C.  usurper. 
Bryennios  was  a  general  and  magistros  who  fought 
at  the  battle  of  Mantzikert  (1071),  served  as  a  doux 
of  Bulgaria  in  1072—73,  and  was  later  governor 
of  Dyrrachion.  In  1077  he  headed  a  revolt  against 
Michael  VII,  the  center  of  which  was  located  in 
Adrianople,  but  lost  to  Nirephoros  III  Bota- 
neiates  in  the  competition  for  the  throne.  Bryen- 
nios  refused  to  accept  the  title  of  caesar  and 
continued  his  rebellion,  but  he  was  then  defeated 
by  Alexios  Romnenos  (the  future  Alexios  I)  and 
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bijnded.  Zonaras  accused  Alexios  of  this  deed,  but 
other  historians  do  not  support  his  version.  Ni- 
kephoros  III  returned  to  Bryennios  all  his  prop- 
erties  and  granted  him  new  honors  and  lands 
(Bryen.  285.1—3).  Despite  his  blindness,  in  1094/5 
Bryennios  was  in  charge  of  defending  Adrianople 
against  the  Cumans  and  a  rebel  who  claimed  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Dioc-enes  family  (Leo  or 
Constantine?)  and  a  son  of  Romanos  IV;  even 
though  Bryennios  belonged  to  an  aristocratic  famity 
inclined  to  rebellion,  he  declined  Diogenes’  pro- 
posal  of  an  alliance. 

ut.  A.  Carile,  "La  ‘Hyle  historias’  del  cesare  Niceforo 
Briennio,”  Aevum  43  (1969)  235-82.  -A.K. 

bryennios,  nirephoros  the  younger, 

historian  and  general;  born  Adrianople?  ca.  1064 
(A.  Carile,  Aevum  42  [1968J  436)  or  ca.1080,  died 
Constantinople  ca.  1136/7.  He  was  either  the  son 
(A.  Caríle,  Aevum  38  [1964]  74-83)  or  grandson 
(S.  Wittek-De  Jongh,  Byzantion  23  [1953]  463-65; 
P.  Gautier,  infra  20—24)  of  his  namesake,  the  rebel 
of  1077/8.  Bryennios  married  Anna  Romnene 
ca.1097,  participated  in  Alexios  I’s  campaigns, 
and  became  caesar  ca.i  1 1 1.  In  1118  Irene  Dou- 
kaina  and  Anna  Romnene  unsuccessfully  tried  to 
proclaim  him  Alexios’s  successor.  Although  in  dis- 
favor  with  John  II,  Bryennios  still  participated  in 
the  emperor’s  expedition  to  Antioch,  after  which 
he  died. 

His  unfìnished  memoirs,  the  so-called  Historical 
Material  ( Hyle  hislonas),  were  written  after  1118 
and  describe  the  period  1070-79.  He  presents 
events  not  as  a  history  of  emperors,  but  as  the 
power  struggle  of  the  mightiest  families  (the 
Romnenoi,  Doukai,  and  Bryennioi);  under  the 
screen  of  a  polite  eulogy  of  Alexios  is  veiled  crit- 
icism,  whereas  Nikephoros  Bryennios  the  Elder 
is  an  unquestionable  hero.  Aristocratic  traits  (no- 
ble  origin,  w'ealth,  martial  prowess)  are  presented 
as  positive  values.  In  their  structure,  Bryennios’s 
memoirs  are  a  forerunner  of  the  romance,  with 
the  core  of  the  tale  being  the  marriage  of  Alexios 
and  Irene  after  they  overcame  obstacles. 

ed.  Histoire,  ed.  P.  Gaucier  (Brussels  1975),  with  Fr.  tr. 

ut.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:394-400.  J.  Seger,  Bymntinische  His- 
Lonker  des  10.  und  n.  jahrhunderts  /.  Nihephoros  Bryennios 
(Munich  1888).  A.  Carile,  "La  'Hyle  hístorias’  del  cesare 
Niceforo  Briennío,”  Aevum  43  (1969)  56-87,  235-82. 

-A.K. 


BUDGET.  Evaluations  of  the  Byz.  budget  are 
speculative  and  arbitrary  because  of  lack  of  evi- 
dence.  Yet  in  recent  publications  one  finds  figures 
that  are  not  too  contradictory:  900,000  solidi  in 
the  6th  C.  (Hendy);  1,700,000  nomismata  by  the 
end  of  the  8th;  3,300,000  nomismata  in  the  middle 
of  the  gth  (Treadgold);  1,000,000  half-pure  hy- 
perpyra  in  the  ì^th  (Hendy).  Fiscal  revenue  de- 
rived  mainly  from  taxation  on  land  (70-95  per- 
cent)  and  commerce  and  trade;  voluntary 
contributions  of  wealthy  citizens  ceased  after  the 
7th  C.  Regular  major  expenditures  were  salaries 
for  members  of  the  armed  forces,  the  administra- 
tion  (less  important),  and  dignitaries  (largely  self- 
financed)  and  cash  outlays  for  philanthropic  in- 
stitutions.  Public  works  were  also  self-financed 
through  corvées;  largess,  such  as  the  consulship, 
became  occasional.  Extraordinary  expenditures, 
such  as  major  campaigns  or  tributes,  were  dealt 
with  either  by  spending  accumulated  reserves  or 
by  imposing  extraordinary  taxes  and  levies.  Part 
of  the  payments  were  made  in  silk  textiles,  mainly 
those  produced  by  the  imperial  workshops. 

lit.  W.T.  Treadgold,  The  Bymntme  State  Finances  in  the 
Eighth  and  Ninth  Centuries  (New  Yorlc  1982).  Hendy,  Econ- 

omy  157—227.  -N.O. 


BUILDING  INDUSTRY.  Builders  formed  teams 
or  companies.  According  to  the  vita  of  Symeon 
the  Stylite  the  Younger,  Isaurian  masons  lived  in 
communities,  caring  for  those  team  members  who 
had  lost  their  health  wdiile  working.  The  Book  of 
the  Eparch  does  not  consider  the  technitai  or  arti- 
sans  a  guild  but  a  temporary  association  that 
included  craftsmen  of  various  professions:  car- 
penters,  masons,  workers  in  gypsum,  etc.  Such  a 
team  of  iechnitai  is  described  in  the  vita  of  Ger- 
manos  of  Kosinitza:  they  were  hired  to  build  a 
church  and  signed  a  contract  ( homologia )  accord- 
ing  to  which  ihey  weie  lo  be  paiii  100  goîd  coins 
upon  completion  of  the  work  (,4ASS  May  3:9*). 
In  Basil.  15.1.39  (and  schol.  1  to  this  passage)  an 
ergolabos,  or  manager,  served  as  intermediary  be- 
tween  the  owner  and  the  workers.  He  was  paid 
by  the  owner  and  erected  the  building  using  his 
own  materials.  In  the  Book  of  the  Eparch ,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  distinction  between  ergo- 
laboi  and  techmtai  and  the  owner  is  to  supply  the 
materials.  The  terms  are  also  used  synonymously 
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in  vita  A  of  Athanasios  of  Athos  (ed.  Noret, 
par.234. 14-21). 

The  textbooks  of  mathematical  problems  con- 
tain  some  data  on  the  organization  of  construction 
work:  the  buîlder  is  called  mastores  or  technites', 
sometimes  he  appears  with  his  apprentices 
(malhetades);  the  building  of  a  house  takes  6-50 
days;  the  builder  receives  20  asproi  per  day  but 
owes  the  owner  30  asproi  for  each  day  he  does 
not  work;  in  one  hypothetica!  problem  the  builder 
is  awarded  1,000  asproi  for  the  entire  job  (A. 
Kazhdan,  VizVrem  26  [1965]  28  ìf). 

Large  undertakings,  such  as  the  building  of 
Hagia  Sophia  in  Constantinople  or  repairs  on  the 
aqueduct  of  Valens,  required  hundreds  of  work- 
ers  who  labored  under  the  supervision  of  govern- 
mental  officials,  Some  construction  jobs  were 
completed  by  the  army  and,  in  the  form  of  kas- 
trohtisia,  by  the  local  population.  The  stages  of 
a  church’s  construction — the  transport  of  stone 
by  hand  and  on  a  luge,  its  cutting,  the  making  of 
mortar,  the  feeding  of  the  artisans,  and  the  build- 
ing’s  dedication  to  the  Virgin — are  shown  on  the 
cornice  of  a  ìoth—i  ith-C,  church  at  Korogo  in 
Georgia  (N.  Thierry  in  AAPA  2  [1987]  321-29). 

UT.  Rudakov,  Rul’tura  142?.  Bk.  of  Eparch  257—65.  Oi- 
konomides,  Hommes  d’affaìres  ìiif.  Smetanin,  Vìz.obScestvo 
84—86.  M.  Bartusìs,  “State  Demands  for  Buiiding  and  Re- 
pairing  Fortifications  in  Late  Byzantium  and  Medievai  Ser- 
bia,"  BS  49  (1988)  205-12.  -A.K,,  A.C. 

BULGARIA,  state  in  the  northern  Balkans. 
Founded  in  681  by  Asparuch,  Bulgaria  included 
former  Roman  territory  between  the  Danube,  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Balkan  range,  and  the  river  Iskür. 
It  was  populated  by  Slavs,  Bulgars,  Vlachs,  and 
some  remaining  Greek  inhabitants.  The  capital 
was  established  at  Pi.isra.  The  Slav  and  Bulgar 
occupation  led  to  the  deurbanization  of  the  region 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  Christian  church  with  its 
hierarchy  built  upon  urban  foundations.  The  fo- 
cal  point  of  domestic  deve!opment  in  the  late  7th— 
gth  C.  was  the  union  of  Slavs  and  Bulgars  into  a 
single  ethnos  that  used  the  Slavic  language,  a 
Bulgar  administrative  system,  and  the  Greek  al- 
phabet  for  the  Proto-Bulgarian  inscriptions. 
T'his  unity  was  reinforced  by  the  christianization 
of  the  country  by  864/5. 

Even  though  Bulgaria  profited  froin  the  defeat 
of  the  Avars  by  Charlemagne  and  extended  its 
power  to  the  northwest  as  far  as  the  river  Theiss, 


Bnlgarian  northern  policy  was  primarily  defen- 
sive:  Bulgaria  had  to  protect  its  northern  frontier 
from  the  Germans,  Hungarians,  Pechenegs  and 
other  steppe  tribes,  the  Rus’,  and  later  the  Tatars. 
Bulgaria’s  policy  in  the  south  was  rnore  active, 
and  Bulgarians  were  often  involved  in  Byz.  af- 
faìrs,  sometimes  as  allies  (Tervel  supported  Jus- 
tinian  II),  sometirnes  as  dangerous  adversaries 
(esp.  under  Krum  and  Symeon  of  Bulgaria).  The 
periods  of  war  were  interrupted  by  peace  treaties 
(the  30-year  treaty  under  Omurtag),  and  some- 
times  Byz.  managed  to  exercise  considerable  in- 
fluence  on  Bulgaria,  as  happened  in  the  reign  of 
Boris  1. 

Despite  the  arrival  in  885  of  pupils  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Philosopher  and  Methodios  who 
brought  both  the  Slavic  alphabet  and  incipient 
Slavic  literature  and  liturgy,  Byz.  administrative 
and  cultural  influence  on  Bulgaria  increased  from 
the  end  of  the  gth  C.  onward.  Bulgarian  rulers 
accepted  Byz.  imperial  and  ceremonia!  titulature 
(basileus  for  the  former  hhan ,  patriarch  for  the 
archbishop,  etc.);  the  new  capital,  Prf.slav,  har- 
bored  a  significant  artisan  population;  and  a  sub- 
stantia!  selection  of  Greek  theological  literature 
was  translated  into  Church  Slavonic.  Trade  and 
intermarriage  (e.g.,  Tsar  Peter  and  Maria,  Ro- 
manos  l’s  granddaughter)  helped  consolìdate  Bul- 
garo-Byz.  links. 

From  the  second  half  of  the  toth  C.  Byz.  began 
to  gain  the  upper  hand  in  the  Balkans.  After  the 
plan  to  subjugate  Bulgaria  with  the  assistance  of 
Svjatoslav  of  Kiev  had  miscarried,  John  I  Tzim- 
iskes  evicted  Svjatoslav  from  Bulgaria,  annexed  a 
substantial  part  of  the  country,  and  abolished  the 
autocephalous  Bulgarian  patriarchate.  The  strug- 
gle  of  the  Kometopouloi  and  Samuel  of  Bul- 
garia  against  Basil  II,  despite  temporary  success, 
was  lost;  by  1018  the  whole  of  Bulgaria  had  been 
incorporated  into  Byz.  and  forrned  several 
themes — Bulgaria,  Paradounavon,  Dyrrachion,  etc. 

The  ìmposition  of  the  “Byz.  yoke”  strengthened 
the  Byz.  impact  on  Bulgaria.  The  Byz.  system  of 
taxation  was  extended  to  the  new  themes,  along 
with  Byz.  secular  and  ecclesiastical  administration 
and  Byz.  forms  of  peasant  dependence  (paroikoi, 
etc.).  Intensified  trade  and  the  mass  penetration 
of  Byz.  coinage  accompanied  the  development  of 
urban  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bulgarian 
aristocracy  entered  the  ranks  of  the  Byz.  ruling 
class;  Bulgarian  topics  were  treated  in  Byz.  liter- 
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such  as  the  Bogomil  heresy,  gained  a  strong  hold 
in  Byz.  The  Byz.  domination  over  Bulgaria  was 
several  times  challenged  in  the  1  ith  C.  (revolts  of 
Deljan  and  George  Voitech,  the  Bogomil  rebel- 
lion  in  1086).  In  1185  a  new  revolt  broke  out, 
and  by  1188  the  weakened  Byz.  government  had 
recognized  the  independence  of  Bulgaria  north 
of  the  Balkan  range,  with  its  capital  in  Türnovo. 
The  Bulgarian  victory  at  Arradiopolis  in  1193 
led  to  the  annexation  of  much  of  central  Thrace. 
A  new  Bulgaria  emerged,  usually  called  the  Sec- 
ond  Bulgarian  Empire. 

At  first  (under  Kalojan,  Boril,  and  John  Asen 
II)  Bulgaria  profited  from  the  disarray  resultìng 
from  the  Fourth  Crusade  to  occupy  more  of  Thrace 
and  most  of  Macedonia,  and  after  the  Buigarian 
victory  over  Epiros  at  Klokotnica  in  1230  ex- 
tended  its  rule  to  the  Adriatic  at  Dyrrachion.  The 
marriage  of  John  Asen’s  daughter  to  Theodore 
II  Laskaris  of  Nicaea  and  the  creation  of  a  Bul- 
garian  patriarchate  in  1 235  mark  the  apogee  of 
Bulgarian  pow'er.  This  zenith  was  of  short  dura- 
üon:  the  state  faced  serious  domestic  and  inter- 
national  problems.  The  country  lacked  economic 
unity.  The  towns  on  the  Danube,  such  as  Vidin, 
were  more  connected  with  central  Europe,  those 
on  the  Black  Sea  were  involved  in  Italian  trade, 
and  western  Bulgaria  tended  toward  Dubrovnik, 
While  ca.  1200  Bulgaria  profited  from  alliance  with 
the  Cumans,  later  the  Tatar  settlement  in  the 
steppe  created  a  serious  menace,  heightened  by 
constant  confiicts  with  Byz.  and  Serbia  and  esp. 
by  the  Ottoman  invasion  of  the  i4th  C.  The 
internal  instability  found  its  expression  in  revolts, 
such  as  the  mutiny  of  Ivajlo.  By  the  end  of  the 
i3th  C.  only  northeastern  Bulgaria  recognized 
Tsar  Georgij  Terter  I.  For  a  short  period  Theo- 
DORE  SvETOSLAV,  MlCHAEL  III  SläMAN,  and  I VAN 
Alexander  reunited  Bulgaria,  and  the  country, 
despite  certain  military  losses,  enjoyed  relative 
peace  and  prosperity.  From  1370  onward,  how- 
ever,  the  increasing  encroachment  of  the  Otto- 
mans  on  the  Balkans  threatened  the  very  exis- 
tence  of  Bulgaria.  In  1373  Bulgaria  became  a 
virtual  Ottoman  vassal,  and  in  1393  Murad  I 
invaded  and  annexed  it. 

Of  all  the  Slavic  countries  Bulgaria  w'as  the 
closest  to  Byz.  Their  interrelationship  was  very 
cornplex,  ranging  f’rom  military  rivalry  to  trade 
connections  (Bulgaria  exporting  to  Constantino- 


ple  Hax  and  cattle)  to  religious  and  cultural  ex- 
change;  some  Greek  regions  were  absorbed  by 
Bulgaria  and  for  almost  two  centuries  Bulgaria 
was  incorporated  by  Byz.  Thc  Bulgarian  state  was 
formed  both  under  Byz.  impact  and  in  a  constant 
resistance  to  the  threat  of  “hellenization.”  The 
material  interpenetration  did  not  abolish  mutual 
mistrust,  and  political  alliance  was  sporadic  and 
short-lived.  On  the  other  hand,  Bulgaria  trans- 
mitted  Byz.  civilization  to  other  Orthodox  peo- 
ples,  particularly  Rumanians  and  Muscovite  Rus- 
sia  (in  the  14Ü1  C.).  The  absorption  of  Byz.  culture 
was  selective.  The  literature  and  ideology  of  Byz. 
Christianity,  both  in  its  learned  and  its  popular 
form,  were  taken  over  (see  Bulc.arian  Litera- 
ture),  as  were  the  Byz.  chroniclers’  picture  of 
world  history,  a  simplified  version  of  Byz.  civil 
and  canon  law',  and  some  popular  nonreligious 
literature  such  as  the  Ai.f.xander  Romance.  Wbat 
was  rejected  wras  learned  and  classicizing  literature 
and  thought,  includíng  philosophy  and  science, 
w'hich  Bulgarian  society  neither  needed  nor 
understood.  It  w'as  this  filtered  Byz.  culture  that 
was  passed  on  to  the  non-Greek  Orthodox  world. 

lit.  R.  Browning,  Byzantium  and  Bidgaria  (Berkeley  1975). 
V.N.  Zlatarski,  Istorija  na  bülgarshata  dúrîava  prez  srednìte 
vekove,  3  vols.  (Sofia  1918—40).  P.  Mutafciev,  Istorija  na 
búlgarskija  narod,  vol.  2  (Sofia  1944).  D.  Angelov,  Obrazuvane 
na  búlgarskata  narodnosl 2  (Sofia  1981).  G.G.  Litavrin,  Bol - 
garija  i  Vizantija  v  XI -XII  w.  (Moscow  1960;  Bulgarian  tr., 
Sofia  1987).  S.  Runciman,  A  tìistory  of  the  First  Bulgarian 
Empire  (London  1930).  I.  Dujcev  et  a!.,  Hisloire  de  Ui  Bulgarie 
(Roanne  1977)  1—244.  V.  Gjuze!ev,  UtiliUa,  skriptorii,  bibli- 
oteki  ì  rnanija  v  Búlgarija,  XIII— XIV  vek  (Sofia  1985). 

-R.B. 


BULGARIAN  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE. 
The  First  Bulgarian  Empire  was  founded  on  ter- 
ritory  rich  in  Roman  and  Byz.  remaíns.  These 
and  other  sources  were  used  to  create  an  art 
designed  to  serve  the  national  and  religious  needs 
of  the  new  state.  The  earliest  administrative  cen- 
ter,  Flisra,  was  laid  out  as  a  double  fortress,  an 
architectural  solution  also  adopted  at  the  second 
capital,  Great  Preslav.  The  most  unusuai  mon- 
ument  from  this  period  is  the  large  relief  of  a 
horseman  carved  in  the  cliff  above  the  religious 
center  of  Madara.  Most.  likely  carved  in  705  and 
probably  representing  Khan  Tervel,  the  relief  is 
surrounded  by  contemporary  and  later  Greek  in- 
scriptions  of  rulers’  names.  The  iconography — a 
horseman  holding  aloft  a  cup,  with  a  lion  below 


and  a  dog  running  behind — bears  close  resem- 
blance  to  rock-cut  reliefs  of  Sasanian  Persìa.  But 
the  bold,  monumental  style,  with  the  figure  and 
the  background  rendered  as  two  parallel  planes, 
is  typícal  of  Bulgarian  sculpture  f'rom  this  period 
and  continues  into  the  ìoth  C.  at  nearby  Preslav 
and  Abradaka. 

Bulgarian  ceramic  tile  decoration  may  also  be 
Near  Eastern  in  influence.  Tiles — both  flat  tiles 
and  semícircular  cornice  pieces,  large  and  small — 
were  specially  made  f'or  use  as  wall  revetment. 
Some  tile  images,  such  as  a  20-tile  icon  of  St. 
Theodore  from  Sofia  and  a  group  of  smaller, 
single-tile  icons  from  Tuzlalük,  depict  saints, 
though  the  majority  are  decorated  with  fioral  and 
geometric  motifs.  Many  have  been  found  in  situ, 
adorning  the  floors  and  dado  zones  of  small  mon- 
astery  churches  around  Preslav  (the  earliest  dat- 
able  example  comes  from  the  Round  Church  of 
Preslav,  probably  built  before  907).  Similar  tile 
decoration  is  found  in  Constantinople  as  well,  and 
probably  derives  from  Arabic  antecedents.  It  is 
possible  that  ceramic  decoration  was  used  in  large 
quantities  in  and  around  Preslav  even  before  its 
widespread  use  in  Constantinople. 

The  Round  Church  at  Preslav  is  a  good  ex- 
ample  of  the  eclectic  use  of  sources  typical  of 
much  Bulgarian  art  of  the  early  empire.  The  form 
of  the  church — a  domed  rotunda  with  an  interior 
two-tiered  colonnade  preceded  by  an  atrium  that 
is  enclosed  by  walls  with  niches  and  columns — has 
been  !ikened  to  Armenian  architecture,  while 
the  use  of  mosaic  decoradon  shows  Byz.  influence. 
The  structure  may  in  fact  reflect  late  Roman  bap- 
tistery  forms,  underscoríng  one  of  the  main 
functions  of  the  church  in  the  newly  converted 
realm.  Its  round  form  may  also  indicate  it  was 
intended  to  serve  as  a  palace  chapel. 

Byz.  culture  was  to  be  the  decisive  influence  on 
Bulgarian  art  during  the  nth  and  i2th  C.,  when 
the  territory  came  under  Byz.  hegemony  (cf.  the 
frescoes  of  the  ossuary  of  the  monastery  of  Pe- 
tritzos),  By  the  time  Bulgarian  independence 
was  won,  Byz.  culture  had  becomc  the  single  ma- 
jor  source  for  artisdc  creation. 

The  art  of  the  Second  Bulgarian  Empire  shows 
a  resurgence  of  architecture  and  painting.  Dona- 
tions  by  nobles  include  the  churches  on  Trapezitsa 
Hill  in  TOrnovo  and  the  Tower  of  Hreljo  in  the 
Rila  monastery.  Two-story  churches,  which  were 
used  for  burial  and  whose  structure  served  to 


level  uneven  terrain,  may  have  derived  from  Byz. 
or  Caucasian  prototypes  but  became  a  popular 
local  type  of  church  plan.  Other  churches  are 
elaborate  variants  of  Palaiologan  architectural 
forms:  in  the  i^th-C.  churches  of  Mesembria,  for 
example,  stone,  brick,  and  ceramic  inserts  com- 
bine  to  produce  a  rich,  textilelike  patterning  of 
the  exterior  quite  unrelated  to  the  internal  divi- 
sions  of  the  church  (e.g.,  St.  John  Aleitourgetos). 

Painting  of  the  Second  Empire  shows  two  ten- 
dencies.  Many  monuments  rely  on  Byz.  models  of 
the  nth  and  i2th  C.,  introduced  during  the  pe- 
riod  of  Byz.  rule  (e.g.,  Bojana).  Other  fresco 
ensembles  and  icons  show’  more  awareness  of  con- 
temporary  art  in  Constantinople.  This  is  especialiy 
true  of  the  royal  commissions  by  Tsar  Ivan  Alex- 
ander.  The  rock-cut  “Cürkvata'’  at  Ivanovo  was 
decorated  by  Bulgarian  artists  in  the  most  up-to- 
date  Palaíologan  style;  bottom-heavy  figures  ín 
twisted  postures  are  placed  in  front  of  elaborate 
architectura!  façades.  The  flat  ceiling  of  this  hum- 
ble  church,  which  served  a  hesychast  monastic 
community,  is  given  an  unusual  treatment:  copy- 
ing  the  wall  decoration,  the  ceiling  is  laid  out  with 
smali  scenes  in  square  frames.  Manuscript  paint- 
ing  also  tended  to  copy  Byz.  models,  both  contem- 
porary  and  older;  the  Gospeis  of  Ivan  Alexander 
(London,  B.L.  Add.  39627,  dated  1355/6)  has  the 
format  of  a  frieze  Gospel,  and  the  portraits  it 
contains  of  the  tsar  and  hìs  family  are  clad  in 
Byz.-style  imperial  costume.  The  Chronicle  of  Con- 
stantine  Manasses  (Vat.  slav.  2,  ca.  1345)  copies  a 
Byz.  illustrated  chronicle,  adapting  traditional 
scenes  to  illustrate  the  passages  on  Bulgarian  his- 
tory  written  expressly  for  this  book.  Icon  painting 
(e.g.,  the  late  i3th-C.  St.  George,  Plovdiv  State 
Gallery  no.486)  also  reflects  contemporary  Byz. 
Palaiologan  style. 

lit.  S.  VakIinov,  Formirane  na  starobülgankata  hultura  VI — 
XI  vek  (Sofia  1977).  K.  Mijatev,  Die  mittelalterlìche  Baukunst 
in  Bulgarien  (Sofia  1974).  A.  Grabar,  La  peinture  rehgieuse 
en  Bulgarie,  2  vols.  (Paris  1928).  htorija  na  Búlgarshoto  izo- 
brazìtelno  izkustvo  (Sofia  1976).  E.  Bakalova,  “Society  and 
Art  in  Bulgaria  in  the  Fourteenth  Century,"  BBulg  8  (1986) 
17-72.  -E.C.S. 


BULGARIAN  LITERATURE.  Although  a  num- 
ber  of  inscriptions  in  Greek  artd  a  few  Proto- 
Bulgarian  inscriptions  written  in  Greek  char- 
acters  survive  from  bef’ore  the  conversion  of 
Bulgaria,  and  there  is  evidence  that  both  the  Proto- 
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Bulgarians  (Bulgars)  and  the  Slavs  were  ac- 
quainted  with  writing,  Bulgarian  literature  is  a 
product  of  the  christianization  of  the  country. 
When  the  pupils  of  Constantine  the  Philoso- 
phek  and  Methodios,  expelled  from  Moravia, 
reached  Bulgaria  in  885,  bringing  with  them 
translations  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  liturgy, 
they  found  the  ground  prepared  for  the  devel- 
opment  of  literature  in  Church  Slavonic.  There 
had  already  been  20  years  of  missionary  activity 
by  Greek  and  Roman  clergy.  Tsar  Boris  I  was 
anxious  to  avoid  too  close  dependence  of  the 
Bulgarian  church  on  Byz.  Furthermore,  a  gen- 
eration  of  young  Bulgarians,  including  the  future 
tsar  Symeon  of  Bulgaria,  had  studied  in  Con- 
standnople  and  brought  some  familiarity  with  Byz. 
literary  culture  back  with  them. 

From  their  first  arrival,  the  newcomers  received 
royal  patronage  and  encouragement  on  a  grand 
scale.  Schools  were  established  in  monasteries  in 
Preslav  and  Ohrid  for  the  training  of  Slavonic 
dergy  and  the  translation  or  composition  of  the 
ísterature  necessary  for  a  Christian  and  civilized 
society.  The  beginning  of  Bulgarian  literature  can 
be  dated  with  great  precision  to  the  second  haif 
of  the  88os.  Translation  was  the  first  priority. 
Among  the  earliest  works  translated  by  Ronstan- 
tin  of  Preslay  and  others  were  select  homilies  of 
Athanasios  of  Alexandria,  Gregory  of  Nazianzos, 
Basil  the  Great,  john  Chrysostom,  and  john  of 
Damascus,  which  provided  an  introduction  to  the- 
ology.  Translations  of  the  chronicles  of  Malalas, 
Patr.  Nieephoros  I,  and  George  Hamartolos 
familiarized  Bulgarians  with  a  historicai  process 
which  was  at  the  same  time  a  process  of  salvadon. 
The  Christian  Topography  of  Rosmas  Indiro- 
pleustes  furnished  geographical  information  in 
a  theological  framework.  The  practice  of  trans- 
lation  provided  a  laboratory  of  language  and  style, 
in  which  experimentation  with  different  genres 
flourished  and  the  flexibility  and  expressiveness 
of  Slavonic  developed.  With  this  end  in  mind,  the 
short  treatise  of  George  Choirobosros,  On  Fig- 
ures  of  Speech,  was  translated  in  the  late  gth  or 
early  ìoth  C. 

Original  writing  went  hand  in  hand  wúth  trans- 
lation.  Unknown  authors  wrote  Lives,  panegyrics, 
and  aholouthiai  on  Constandne  the  Philosopher 
and  Methodios,  Rliment  of  Ohrid  and  Naum  of 
Ohrid.  John  the  F,xarch  and  Ronstantin  of 


Preslav  combined  material  translated  or  adapted 
from  Greek  with  much  original  matter.  Rosmas 
the  Priest  applied  Byz.  theological  concepts  to 
the  elucidadon  of  specifically  Bulgarian  problems 
arising  out  of  the  spread  of  the  Bogomils  and 
displayed  a  capacity  for  sharp  social  criticism. 
Poetry  was  written,  both  in  Byz.  1 2-syllable  me- 
ter,  such  as  the  anonymous  enkomion  of  Tsar  Sy- 
meon,  and  in  the  complex  accentual  rhythrns  of 
the  Byz.  liturgy,  as  in  the  kanon  on  St.  Demetrios. 
A  treadse  on  church  music  surviving  in  a  single 
Glagolittc  MS  may  well  be  connected  with  the 
development  of  liturgical  hymns  ín  the  late  gth 
C.;  it  was  written  in  Preslav  or  Ohrid. 

Along  with  the  “official”  literature  of  the  Byz. 
church,  the  Bulgarians  took  over  and  translated 
apocryphal  and  apocalypdc  texts,  such  as  the  Vi- 
sion  of  Isaiah.  These  provided  a  model  for  original 
composidons  expressing  Bulgarian  aspirations  and 
fears,  such  as  the  Story  of  the  Cross  by  Jeremiah 
the  Priest  (ìoth  C.)  or  the  Thessalonican  legend 
of  the  baptism  of  the  Bulgarians.  Both  the  Ortho- 
dox  and  sectarians,  esp.  the  Bogomils,  used  such 
texts  extensively;  25  apocryphal  texts  figure  in  the 
IZBORNIK  of  IO73. 

What  was  not  translated,  adapted,  or  imítated 
in  this  period  of  the  development  of  Bulgarìan 
literature  was  the  classicizing  secular  literature  of 
the  Byz.,  which  must  have  seemed  irrelevant  and 
incomprehensible  to  Bulgarian  readers  and  lis- 
teners.  Thus  Byz.  literature  and  culture  was  fil- 
tered  in  its  transmission  to  Bulgaria  in  the  gth 
and  ìoth  C. 

The  piecemeal  conquest  of  Bulgaria  by  the  Byz. 
betw'een  971  and  1018  destroyed  the  social  and 
political  structure  that  had  fostered  Bulgarian  lit- 
erature.  Royal  patronage,  which  had  been  neces- 
sary  for  the  origin  and  rapid  growth  of  Bulgarian 
lìterature,  ceased.  Monasteríes,  however,  pro- 
vided  both  a  demand  for  and  a  supply  of  saints’ 
Lives,  such  as  the  earliest  Life  of  St.  John  of  Rila, 
written  before  1183.  A  number  of  apocryphal 
writings,  sometimes  of  Bogomil  inspiration,  prob- 
ably  date  from  the  period  of  Byz.  rule. 

Now  Bulgarian  literature  began  to  have  some 
influence  on  Byz.  hagiography.  Theophylartos 
of  Ohrid  wrote  a  Life  of  his  predecessor  Rlimerit 
that  evidently  drew  on  SIavonic  sources.  The  pro- 
tohouropalates  George  Skylitzes,  who  had  served 
as  strategos  of  a  Bulgarian  province,  wrote  a  Greek 
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Life  of  St.  John  of  Rila,  which  survives  only  Ìn  a 
1 3th-  or  i4th-C.  Slavonic  translation.  It  may  have 
been  íntended  as  a  response  to  the  pro-Bulgarian 
tone  of  the  earlier  Slavonic  Life. 

The  restoration  of  Bulgarian  independence  in 
1 186  did  not  at  once  lead  to  a  revival  of  Bulgarian 
literature.  Feuding  between  ruling  groups,  threats 
from  the  Latin  Empire  of  the  Crusaders,  and  the 
general  social  and  political  instability  of  the  coun- 
try  in  the  t^th  C.  were  not  conducive  to  literary 
production.  Little  literature  survives  from  the  pe- 
riod,  apart  from  minor  hagiographical  texts  and 
the  Synodikon  of  Tsar  Boril,  which  contains, 
along  with  traditional  Byz.  material,  accounts  of 
the  Bulgarian  church  council  of  1211  and  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Rulgarian  patriarchate,  as  well 
as  panegyrics  on  Bulgarian  rulers  and  church- 
men. 

In  thc  ì^th  C.  the  encouragement  of  literature 
by  successive  church  leaders,  in  particular  Teo- 
dosije,  superior  of  Kiìifarevo  monastery  (died 
1363),  and  Evtimij  of  TOrnovo,  together  with 
the  patronage  of  Tsar  Ivan  Alexander,  stimu- 
lated  a  remarkable  literary  and  cultural  revìval, 
centered  in  monasteries  in  the  Túrnovo  regíon. 
Many  new  translations  were  made  from  Greek, 
including  the  Kephalaia  (Chapters)  of  the  hesy- 
chast  Gregory  Sinaites,  an  anthology  of  sermons 
of  John  Chrysostom,  and  the  Chronìcie  of  Con- 
stantine  Manasses.  Evtimij  of  Türnovo  composed 
Lives  of  Bulgarian  saints,  liturgícal  texts,  and  dog- 
matic  treatises.  His  close  friend  Riprian,  an  eccle- 
siastical  diplomat  of  wide  experience  and  for  17 
years  metropolitan  of  Moscow,  wrote  Lives  of 
Russian  saints,  letters  on  dogma  and  church  dis- 
cipline,  a  synaxarion  for  the  Russian  church  that 
included  many  Bulgarian  and  Serbian  saints,  and 
perhaps  the  first  index  of  prohibited  books.  More 
than  any  other  of  his  time  he  furthered  the  spread 
of  southern  Slavic  and  Byz.  literary  models  and 
techniques  in  Serbia  and  Russia.  Konstantin 
KosteneCki,  who  migrated  to  Serbia  in  1410, 
wrote  a  Life  of  Stefan  Lazarevic  and  translated 
Greek  patristic  texts.  Grigorij  Camblar,  who  mi- 
grated  hrst  to  Serbia  and  then  to  Kiev,  wrote 
tnany  hagiographical  works,  liturgical  composi- 
tions,  and  sermons.  Ioasaf  of  Vidin  included  in 
his  panegyric  of  St.  Fhilothea  much  information 
on  the  Bulgaria  of  his  time,  Among  the  many 
minor  and  often  anonymous  works  surviving  from 


the  i^th  and  early  ìgth  C.  are  a  short  Bulgarian 
chronicle,  letters  on  religious  problems  addressed 
to  Evtimij  of  Türnovo,  and  a  verse  panegyric  on 
Tsar  Ivan  Alexander. 

The  literature  of  this  period  is  marked  by  the 
influence,  both  in  matter  and  ín  form,  of  contem- 
porary  Byz.  literature.  Hesychasm  won  strong 
and  immedíate  support  among  most  Bulgarian 
clergy  and  monks.  A  rhetorical,  poetic,  and  often 
pompously  inflated  style  was  reflective  of  contcm- 
porary  Byz.  taste.  At  the  same  time,  we  sometimes 
find  lively  descriptions  of  Bulgarian  society  and 
life.  Had  not  the  Turkish  conquest  destroyed  the 
structures  of  Bulgarian  society,  Bulgarian  litera- 
ture  might  wcll  havc  fìourished.  As  things  were, 
it  provided  a  stimulus  and  a  model  for  the  liter- 
ature  of  Serbia,  Rumania,  and  above  all  Russia. 

LiT.  P.  Dinekov  et  al.,  Istorija  na  bülgarshata  lìleralura,  I: 
Starobülgarskata  literalura  (Sofìa  1982).  Idem,  Pochuala  na 
slarata  bülgarska  literatura  (Sofia  1979).  Idem,  “Uber  die 
Anfänge  der  bulgarischen  I.iteratur,”  Internationa!  Joumal 
of  Slavic  Linguistics  and  Poetics  3  (1960)  109—21,  I.  Dujéev, 
Insiarala  bülgarsha  kniznina,  2  vois.  (Sofia  1943).  M.  Murko, 
Geschichte  der  älteren  südslayischen  Literaluren  (Leipzig  1908). 
E.  Georgíev,  Literaturata  na  Vtorata  bülgarsha  dürúaia.  Pürva 
cast:  Literatura  na  XIII  veh  (Sofia  1977).  P.  Ru$ev  et  al., 
Tûmovska  knizoima  íkola,  vol.  2  (Sofia  1980).  A.  Davidov  et 
ai.,  Túrnovsha  kniiovna  skola,  vol.  4  (Sofia  1985).  -R.B. 

BULGARIAN  TREATY,  ANONYMOUS  TREA- 
TISE  ON  THE,  conventional  title  of  a  speech 
preserved  in  a  single  MS  (Vat.  gr.  483  of  the  i3th 
or  i4th  C.)  and  dedicated  to  the  signing  of  the 
peace  treaty  with  the  Bulgarians  in  October  927. 
The  speech  contains  a  survey  of  historical  events: 
Leo  VI  is  highiy  praised;  then  the  author  men- 
tions  a  revolt  ( apostasia );  the  assault  of  the  archon 
(Symeon  of  Bulgaria),  who  was  crowned  by  the 
“helmet  of  darkness”  (Nicholas  I  Mystihos);  and 
the  elevation  of  the  new  Moses  (Romanos  I),  raised 
up  out  of  the  water  to  extinguish  the  flames  of 
war.  The  text  is  fuil  of  ciassical  references  and 
obscure  allusions,  some  of  which  are  explained  in 
red  ink  in  the  margins  by  the  hand  of  the  same 
scribe.  Various  scholars  have  suggested  the  fol- 
lowing  possible  authors  of  the  treatise:  Nichoias 
Mystikos  (F.  Uspenskij  in  Letopis’  2  [1894]  121), 
Arethas  of  Caf.sarf.a  (M.  Sangm,  Islorik  Marksist 
[1939]  no.3,  177),  Nirf.tas  Magistros  (J.  Dar- 
rouzès,  REB  18  [1960]  126),  and  Theodore 
Daphnopates  (I.  Dujcev,  DOP  32  [1978]  252!'). 
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However,  the  most  recent  editor,  Stauridou-Za- 
phraka,  rejects  all  these  identifìcations  ( infra  351- 
55)- 

ed-  A.  Stauridou-Zaphraka,  "Ho  anonymos  logos  ‘F.pi 
te  ton  Boulgaron  symbasei,’ "  Byiantma  8  (1976)  343-406. 

-A.K. 

BULGARS,  TURKIC,  also  Proto-Bulgarians,  Pra- 
Bulgarians,  a  pastoral  people,  origìnally  iiving  in 
Central  Asia.  Swept  westward  in  the  great  move- 
ment  of  steppe  peoples  that  brought  the  Huns 
and  later  the  Avars  to  Europe,  some  Bulgar  tribes 
settled  in  Pannonia,  where  they  were  doininated 
by  the  Avars  and  took  part  in  their  campaigns 
against  the  Franks,  Lombards,  and  Byz.  In  the 
7th  C.  many  of  these  Pannonian  Bulgars  settled 
in  Italy,  in  Lombardy,  the  Rimini-Osimo  area,  and 
the  regíon  of  Benevento.  The  main  body  of  the 
Bulgar  tribes,  dweliing  north  of  the  Azov  Sea  and 
the  river  Kuban,  were  dominated  by  the  Western 
Turkic  khaganate  from  the  mid-6th  C.  onward. 
In  632,  profiting  from  divisions  among  their  Turkíc 
ruSers,  these  Bulgars  revo!ted  successfully  and 
formed  a  powerful  confederation  of  Bulgar  and. 
related  tribes  known  as  Great  Bulgaria,  led  by 
Kuvrat.  Herakleios,  seeking  a  reliable  ally  to  bIock 
the  Khazar  advance  westward,  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Kuvrat. 

After  Kuvrat  died,  Great  Bulgaria  broke  up 
under  Khazar  pressure.  Some  tribes  mígrated  to 
the  Volga-Kama  region,  some  probably  joined 
their  kinsmen  in  Pannonia,  some  remained  under 
Khazar  rule,  and  some,  led  by  Asparuch,  mi- 
grated  westward  to  the  area  between  the  Dnieper 
and  the  Danube  delta.  In  681  Asparuch  and  his 
f'olìowers  invaded  Byz.  territory  south  of  the  Dan- 
ube  and  established  the  First  Buigarian  Empire. 
About  the  same  time  a  group  of  Pannonian  Bul- 
gars  and  their  Slav  and  Greek  subjects  led  by 
Kouber  migrated  to  northern  Macedonia;  Byz. 
authorities  recognized  their  presence  there.  Both 
Bulgar  groups  had  long  been  in  contact  with 
agricultural  peoples  and  had  largely  given  up 
their  pastoral  way  of  life.  They  quickly  mingled 
with  the  SIavs  among  whom  they  settled,  becom- 
ing  a  single  people  called  Bulgarians.  By  the  end 
of  the  9th  C.  the  Bulgars  had  probably  ceased  to 
exist  as  a  separate  ethnic  and  iinguistic  group. 
(See  also  Proto-Bulgarian  Inscriptions.) 

lit.  V.  Besevliev,  Dìe  protobulgarische  Periode  der  bulgar- 
ischen  Geschichte  (Amsterdam  1981}.  Idem,  Púrvobüigarüe: 


Bil  i  hultura  (Sofìa  1981).  V.  Gjuzelev,  The  Protobuiganans: 
Pre-tìistory  of  Asparouhian  Bulgaria  (Sofia  1979).  P.  Petrov, 
Obrazuvane  na  bülgarskata  dürzava  (Sofia  1981).  A.  Stojnev, 
Svetogledút  na  Prabülgarite  (Sofìa  1985).  N.  Mavrodinov,  l.e 
trésor  protobulgare  de  Nagyszenlmiklós  (Budapest  1943).  O. 
Pritsak,  Die  tmlgarische  Fürslenliste  und  die  Sprache  der  Prolo- 
bulgaren  (Wiesbaden  1955).  Problemi  na prabülgarskata  istorija 
î  kultura,  II  meídunarodna  sreSca  po  prabúlgarska  archeologia, 
Sumen  1986  (Sofia  1989).  -R..B. 

BUREAUCRACY.  Byz.  was  governed  by  the  em- 
peror  and  administered  by  a  corps  of  officials. 
The  Byz.  did  not  restrict  the  ruling  class  to  a 
Greek  version  of  the  Western  oratores  and  bella- 
tores,  tiergy  and  knights,  but  regularly  regarded 
officíals  as  a  separate  category  of  the  elite,  often 
described  as  synkletikoi,  senators  (Kazhdan, 
GospÀlass.  66-70).  In  the  broad  sense  of  the  term, 
bureaucracy  also  encompassed  müitary  com- 
manders  and  ecclesiastical  functionaries.  We  do 
not  have  figures  to  determine  the  size  of  the 
bureaucracy,  although  the  number  of  officials  was 
larger  than  ín  any  other  medieval  European  so- 
ciety.  Very  approximate  data  can  be  drawn  from 
the  early  ^th-C.  Notitia  dignitatum  and  the 
Rletorologion  of  Philotheos.  Around  400,  there 
were  103  main  offices  of  the  centrai  and  pro- 
vincial  administration  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
empire,  both  military  and  civil,  and  more  than 
260  subaltern  offices  (the  number  of  officials  should 
be  larger  since  many  offices  presupposed  several 
f’unctionaries  simultaneously);  ca.900,  there  were 
59  main  and  about  500  subaltern  offices,  despite 
a  drastic  contraction  of  imperial  territory. 

The  main  spheres  of  administrative  activity,  be- 
sides  ecclesiastical,  were  military,  hscal,  and  ju- 
dicia! — this  categorization  provided  by  chrysobulls 
from  the  end  of  the  uth  C.  Provincial  admin- 
istraiion  was  in  the  hands  of  either  military 
commanders  or  judges,  while  diplomacy  was  not 
consistently  separated  from  the  general  adminis- 
tration.  A  significant  role  was  assigned  to  various 
imperial  chanceries  whose  function  was  the  corn- 
position  of  documents  and  the  handling  of  cor- 
respondence  addressed  to  the  basileus.  After  the 
abolitíon  of  the  office  of  the  praetorian  prefect 
no  functionary  presided  over  the  whole  executive 
activity;  the  mf.sazon  or  paradynasteuon  who 
tended  to  assume  this  role  remained  a  semi-official 
imperial  favorite. 

There  were  neither  social  nor  educational  re- 
quirements  for  recruitment  of  civil  servants — even 
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illiterate  officials  are  known,  Educatfon,  how- 
ever,  did  provide  one  avenue  of  entrance,  whiie 
children  of  officials  had  a  better  chance  of  obtain- 
ing  administradve  positions.  By  the  i2th  C.  a 
pattern  emerges  in  which  mílitary  commanders 
or  fiscal  or  judicial  functionaries  predominate  in 
certain  families,  despite  the  absence  of  a  heredi- 
tary  system  of  titles  or  offices.  The  cotnbination 
of  land  ownership  and  imperial  service  was  typi- 
cal,  esp.  among  the  military  eiite,  even  though  the 
government  tried  to  prohibit  the  strategoi  from 
acquiring  lands  within  their  districts.  Civil  admin- 
istrators  originated  more  often  than  military  com- 
manders  from  families  engaged  in  commerce; 
they  were  more  likely  to  be  connected  with  an 
intellectual  milieu  and  the  higher  clergy. 

A  typical  trait  of  Byz.  bureaucracy  was  a  close 
connection  between  the  state  government  and  the 
emperor’s  household.  The  difference  between  the 
two  was  ill  defìned,  and  the  spheres  of  authority 
of  the  emperor’s  treasury  and  of  the  state  financial 
bureau  were  barely  distinguishable.  Accordingly, 
the  personnel  of  the  imperial  household,  includ- 
ing  eunuchs,  was  often  assigned  state  functions, 
both  civil  and  rnilitary.  Until  the  end  of  the  i  ith 
(1,  the  imperial  household  was  considered  to  be 
a  section  of  the  state  administration,  and  courtiers 
were  included  in  the  state  hierarchy  of  the  tak- 
tika.  The  Romnenoi  tried  to  reverse  the  system 
and  treated  the  state  as  the  patrimony  of  the 
ruling  dynasty;  relatives  of  the  emperor  not  only 
actually  obtained  high  positions  in  the  bureau- 
cracy  but  also  assumed  the  highest  titles  by  right 
of  consanguinity.  A  patrimonial  element  became 
entrenched  in  the  Palaiologan  period.  The  iqth- 
C.  bureaucracy  described  by  pseudo-KoDi.Nos  is 
based  on  the  principle  of  consanguìnity/affinity 
and  on  a  post  at  court  rather  than  on  state  service. 

A  position  in  the  bureaucracy  was  seen  as  pres- 
tigious;  it  was  characterized,  esp.  from  the  i2th 
C.  onward,  by  terms  of  dependence  (on  the  em- 
peror)  such  as  doulos  or  oireios;  it  was  strictly 
contrasted  with  private  service  (A.  Kazhdan,  RE- 
■SEE  7  [1969]  469—73).  Public  service  was  re- 
w'arded  by  salary  (in  a  direct  forin  or  as  a  part  of 
a  province’s  revenues),  by  gifts  from  the  emperor 
on  feastdays,  by  donations  of  land  or  incorporeal 
rights  (pronoia,  charistihion,  etc.),  and,  finally, 
by  sportuiae  (see  synetheiai). 

Texts  preserve  manifold  complaints  concerning 
malpractice  of  officials,  esp.  tax  collectors  (coer- 


cion,  bribery,  theft,  biased  judgment).  It  is  impor- 
tant  to  remember,  however,  that  historians  and 
hagiographers  record  primarily  exceptional  cases, 
and  that  the  administrative  machine  could  func- 
tion  effectively,  although  centralization  had  its 
negative  features — the  apparatus  was  expensive 
and  clumsy,  decision  making  took  place  in  Con- 
stantinople,  competition  between  officials  could 
easily  grow  into  intrigues  and  cabals,  and  bureau- 
cratic  omnipotence  opened  broad  opportunities 
for  personal  gain. 

Modern  scholars,  particularly  J.B.  Bury  and  F. 
Dölger,  have  considered  the  Byz.  bureaucracy  as 
a  coherent  system  with  a  well-defìned  division  of 
functions,  which  drew  upon  the  late  Roman  ad- 
ministration  so  that  new  offìces  smoothly  replaced 
the  old  ones.  This  picture  is  idealized  and  simpli- 
fied;  the  bureaucracy  was  often  in  a  state  of  con- 
fusion  with  the  result  that  the  same  term  might 
designate  various  offices,  different  departments 
might  fulfill  identical  functions,  sekrf.ta  might 
combine  responsibilities  of  completely  different 
kinds,  and  rivalry  penetrated  the  whole  state  rna- 
chinery.  Direct  connection  with  the  Roman  system 
is  illusory  and  based  primaríly  on  the  deceptive 
similarity  of  terms.  It  is  quite  probable  that  around 
the  ^th  C.  the  bureaucracy  underwent  a  profound 
transformation  that  cannot,  however,  be  ex- 
plained  by  reform  or  a  series  of  reforms;  the  main 
features  of  the  gradual  change  were  replacement 
of  the  prefecture  by  the  system  of  logothesia, 
introduction  of  themes,  and  the  decline  of  mu- 
nicipal  administration.  The  struggle  for  cen- 
tralization  was  won  by  the  emperors  of  the  gth 
and  ìoth  C.  The  resistance  of  themes  was  crushed, 
the  army  of  tagmata  created,  and  an  orderly 
hierarchy  established.  The  1  ìth  C.  witnessed  the 
triumph  of  the  centralized  administration  of  the 
civil  bureaucracy  that  soon  revealed  its  negative 
features.  The  Komnenoi  tried  to  rebuild  the  bu- 
reaucracy  on  the  patrimonial  basis  that,  after  a 
reaction  under  Andronikos  1  and  the  Angeloi, 
was  revived  by  the  Laskarids.  The  small  state  of 
the  Palaiologoi  yielded  to  decentralizing  tenden- 
cies;  the  administration  in  Constantinople  merged 
with  the  court,  and  in  the  provinces  local  forces 
achieved  administrative  independence. 

lit.  A.  Guìllou,  La  civilisation  bymntine  (Paris  1974)  103- 
95.  T.F,  Carney,  Bureaucracy  in  Traditional  Society  (Law- 
rence,  Kans.,  1971)-  J-B.  Bury,  The  lmperial  Administraliye 
System  in  the  Ninth  Century  (London  191 1),  with  ari  index  by 


M.  Gregoriou-Ioannidou  in  EEPhSPTh  io(ig68)  165—240. 
G.  Weiss,  Oströmische  Beamle  im  Spiegel  der  Schriften  des  Mi- 
chaei  Pseilos  (Munich  1973).  A.  Hohlweg,  Beilräge  z ur  Ver- 
waltungsgeschtchte  des  Oströmischen  Retches  unter  den  tíomnenen 
(Mtinich  1965).  W.  Kaegi,  “Some  Perspecdves  on  Byzantine 
Bureaucracy,”  in  The  Organhation  of  Power:  Aspects  of  Bu- 
reaucracy  m  the  Ancienl  Near  East,  ed.  McG.  Gibson,  R.  Biggs 
(Chicago  1987)  151-59.  -A.K. 

BURGUNBIANS  (Boup-yov£íWeç),  a  Germanic 
tribe  that  crossed  the  Rhine  in  406  and  settled  in 
the  míddle  Rhineland.  In  443,  following  their 
defeat  by  the  Huns,  Aetius  resettled  them  in  the 
Rhone-Saône  valleys  (Burgundy)  and  eastern 
Switzerland.  The  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  by  virtue 
of  its  rich  Roman  heritage,  well-entrenched  Gallo- 
Roman  aristocracy,  and  proximity  to  Italy,  was 
the  most  romanized  of  all  the  barbarian  states. 
Although  the  Burgundians  were  Arian,  relations 
with  the  orthodox  Gallo-Roman  clergy  were  such 
that  Avitus,  bishop  of  Vienna,  wras  permitted  by 
King  Gundobad  to  convert  his  son  and  successor 
Sigismund  to  orthodoxy  in  516.  At  least  three 
Burgutidian  kings  were  granted  an  official  title 
by  Eastern  emperors,  perhaps  magister  utnusque 
müìtìae  per  Gallias.  Eastern  infiuence  in  Burgundy 
is  evident  in  the  presence  of  5th-C.  churches  ded- 
icated  to  Sts.  Kosmas  and  Damianos,  Christopher, 
and  George.  The  Greek  trisagion  was  also  intro- 
duced  into  the  Western  Mass  by  way  of  Burgundy 
in  the  early  6th  C.  Burgundy  was  overrun  by  the 
Franrs  under  Clovis  in  534.  The  Franks  sent  a 
contingent  of  Burgundians  to  support  the  Ostro- 
goths  in  their  struggle  against  Justinian  I’s  forces 
in  Italy.  Tiberios  I  tried  to  intervene  in  Burgun- 
dian  politics  in  order  to  secure  Burgundian  sup- 
port  against  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  but  failed. 

lit.  W.  Goffart,  “Byzantine  Policy  in  the  West  iiridet 
Tiberius  II  and  Maurice,"  Traditio  13  (1957)  73-118.  j. 
Richard,  Hútoire  de  la  Bourgogne  (Toulouse  1978)  90-130. 
Thompson,  Romans  £sf  Barbarians  23-37.  H.  Rosenberg, 
“Bishop  Avitus  of  Vienna  and  the  Burgundian  Kingdom,” 
Journal  of  the  Rocky  Mountaìn  Medieval  and  Renaissance  As- 
sociation  3  (1982)  1-12.  -R.B.H. 

BURGUNDIO  OF  PISA,  jurist,  diplomat,  Latin 
translator  of  Greek  texts;  born  ca.it  10,  died  30 
Oct.  1 193.  On  10  Apr.  1 136  Burgundio  appeared 
at  Constantinople  as  an  interpreter  (along  with 
Moses  of  Bergamo)  at  the  theological  disputation 
of  Anselm  of  Havelberg,  Lothar  III’s  ambassador 
to  Emp.  John  II  Komnenos,  with  Niketas,  met- 


ropolìtan  of  Nikomedeia.  His  career  as  a  Pisan 
jurist  (1 140—74)  is  well  documented.  Lrorn  7  Nov. 
1 168  to  9  Nov.  1171  he  helped  head  an  embassy 
to  bmp.  Manuel  I  intended  to  restore  Pisa’s  corrt- 
petitive  position  with  her  commercial  rivaîs  at 
Constantinople  (Reg  1,  no.  1499).  Burgundio’s 
theological  translations  comprise  Chrysostom’s 
Homilies  on  Matthew  (finished  on  29  Nov.  1 151  for 
Pope  fiugenius  III  from  a  MS  supplied  by  the 
Latin  patriarch  of  Antioch);  part  of  John  of  Da- 
mascus’s  Fountain  of  Knowledge,  or  Pege  gnoseos 
(1 153  or  1 154);  Nemesios  (ca.i  164  or  1 165;  ded- 
icated  to  Frederick  I);  and  Chrysostom’s  Homilies 
on  John  (begun  during  the  embassy  from  two  MSS 
loaned  by  Byz.  monasteries;  finished  1179).  He 
also  translated  Galen’s  On  the  Sects  (1185;  dedi- 
cated  probably  to  Henry  VI),  Greek  passages  of 
the  Digest  of  Justinian,  and  the  Geoponiha.  His 
annotations  occur  in  Greek  MSS  Florence,  Laur. 
74.5,  74.18,  74.25,  74.30,  and  Paris,  B.N.  gr.  1849, 
Burgundio  reproduced  the  Greek  as  closely  as 
possible  but  shows  semantic  flexibility  for  indhid- 
ual  words;  his  versions  shed  light  on  the  Ryz. 
transmission  of  these  works. 

ed.  See  R.  Durling,  LMA  2:1097^,  for  list  of  ed. 

lit.  P.  Classen,  Burgundio  von  Pisa:  Richler,  Gesandter, 
Übersetzer  (Heidelberg  1974).  -M.McC. 


BURIÂL  (raffi).  Although  practices  varied  in 
different  areas,  it  was  common  in  warm  countries 
to  bury  the  deceased  on  the  first  day  after  death. 
Following  funeral  preparations,  the  ceremony  at 
the  tomb — including  prayers,  incense,  and  the 
epitaphios  oration — centered  on  saying  farewell 
to  the  departed  and  praying  for  his  salvation  and 
the  pardon  of  his  sins.  The  majority  of  peopie 
were  buried  in  Cemeteries,  which  were  located 
outside  of  a  city,  town,  or  village.  Some  corpses 
were  buried  with  valuables,  which  made  their 
tombs  liable  to  grave-robbing. 

Although  a  law  of  381  (Cod.Theod.  IX  17.6) 
prohíbited  the  practice  of  burials  in  churches,  it 
continued  for  clerics,  distinguished  monks,  em- 
perors,  and  influential  laymen  and  theìr  famílies. 
Mausoleums  and  martyria  were  erected  to  com- 
memorate  some  imperial  family  members  or  the 
most  venerated  martyrs.  Three  distinct  types  of 
burials  are  to  be  found  in  Byz.  churches  from 
early  Christian  times  on;  arcosoua,  tombs  in  the 
pavement,  and  sarcophagi.  All  these  types  are 


found  in  church  porches,  narthexes,  naves,  chapels, 
PAREHRLESIA,  burial  chambers,  and  crypts.  The 
burial  sites  were  frequently  reserved  by  individ- 
uals  during  their  lifetime;  for  example,  in  the 
ìgth-C,  typihon  for  the  Ljps  monastery  in  Con- 
stantinople,  Empress  Theodora  prescribed  the 
placement  of  her  tomb  as  well  as  those  of  her 
family  in  various  locations  in  the  narthex  and  the 
nave  of  the  church. 

After  the  burial  relatives  of  the  deceased  ob- 
served  a  period  of  mourning,  during  which,  on 
the  third,  ninth,  and  fortieth  day,  they  commem- 
orated  and  prayed  for  the  soul  of  the  departed 
and  prepared  roi.lyba. 

lit.  N.P.  àevcenko,  C.S.  Snively,  D.  Abrahamse,  N.B. 
Teteriatnikov,  and  S.  Óurfic  in  GOrThR  ag  (1984)  1 15-95. 
J.  Kyriakakis,  “By/.antine  Burial  Customs,”  GOrThR  19 
( 1 974)  37”72-  A.  Rush,  Dealh  and  Burial  in  Chmtian  Anti- 
quily  (Washington.  D.C.,  1941).  -N.T.,  Ap.K. 

BURNING  BUSH,  a  theophany  to  Moses  on  Mt. 
Sinai  (Ex  3:1—6).  Pilgrims  such  as  Egeria  (1.2— 
2.7)  visited  the  site,  and  the  monastery  of  St. 
Catherine  reportedly  was  built  there.  The  mir- 
acle  was  depicted  early,  for  example,  at  the  syn- 
agogue  at  Dura  Europos,  at  S.  Maria  Maggiore 
at  Rome  (432—40),  and  at  S.  Yitale  at  Ravenna 
(ca.540).  In  and  after  the  gth  C.  it  is  often  ìn- 
cluded  with  the  scene  of  Moses  receiving  the  Law, 
since  both  accounts  are  connected  with  Mt.  Sinai. 
In  the  Paris  Psalter  and  the  Bíble  of  Leo  Sa- 
rf.llarios,  for  example,  the  burning  bush  is  rep- 
resented  halfway  up  the  mountain.  The  Exodus 
account  was  read  both  at  vespers  and  in  the  liturgy 
of  the  feast  of  the  Annunciation,  and  the  burning 
bush  was  already  treated  as  a  type  of  the  Virgin 
by  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (PG  44:3320),  a  theme  de- 
veloped  in  later  homilies  and  prayers.  Images  of 
the  Virgin  or  Virgin  and  Child  within  the  burning 
bush  are  found  in  Palaiologan  art,  for  example, 
ìn  a  cycle  of  such  prefigurations  in  the  parekklesion 
of  the  Chora  monastery. 

lit.  M.Q.  Smith,  LCI  1:5106  S.  Der  Nersessian  in  Un- 
derwood,  Kanye  Djami  4:336-38.  -J.H.L.,  C.B.T. 


BUSTA  GALLORUM  ( B 01,'trruya X À ẃp oj r ,  lit. 
“tombs  of  the  Gauls”),  site  on  the  via  Flaminia, 
between  Rome  and  Ravenna,  near  Tadinae  (H.N. 
Roisle,  RE  supp.  14  [1974]  749~58>  799“8o9)- 
Here,  at  the  end  of  June/early  July  552,  Narses 


crushed  Totila  and  thereby  decisively  broke  the 
resistance  of  the  Ostrogoths,  marking  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  end  of  their  organized  fighting  ability, 
The  Byz.  enjoyed  two-to-one  numerical  superi- 
ority,  using  Lombards,  Herulians,  and  other  bar- 
barian  infantry.  The  battle  began  with  a  single 
combat  won  by  Anzalas,  a  retainer  of  Narses. 
Waiting  for  a  troop  of  2,000  mounted  soldiers, 
Totila  started  a  display  of  riding  skill  airned  at 
delaying  the  fight.  Narses  deployed  his  army  in 
the  shape  of  a  crescent  with  foederati  in  the  center 
and  archers  on  the  flanks.  The  Ostrogoths  tried 
to  smash  the  center  but  met  a  storm  of  arrows 
from  the  flanks.  Prokopios,  the  ordy  source  for 
the  battle,  ascribes  to  Totila  the  order  to  use  not 
bows  but  spears  only  (Wars  8:32.6).  The  unex- 
pected  counterattack  of  Roman  cavalry  firially 
compelled  the  Ostrogoths  to  retreat;  6,000  of 
them  fell  in  battle,  and  many  others  who  had 
surrendered  were  massacred.  Totila,  mortally 
wounded,  fled. 

lit.  H.N.  Roisie  in  F.  Altheim,  Geschìchte  der  Hunnen, 
vol.  5  (Berlin  1962)  363-77.  H.  Delbrücfc,  History  of  the  Art 
ofWar,  vol.  2  (Westport,  Conn.,  ig8o)  351—61. 

-W.E.R.,  A.K. 

BUTCHER.  In  the  late  Roman  and  Byz.  eras  a 
distinct  terminology  was  used  for  dealers  m  and 
butchers  of  swine  and  merchants/butchers  of  other 
kinds  of  livestock  (primarily  cattle  and  sheep). 
A  law  of  419  ( Cod.Theod .  XIV  4.10),  for  example, 
united  the  separate  guilds  of  swine  merchants 
(suarii)  and  cattle  merchants  (pecuarii).  In  Egypt 
the  pork  butcher  (choiromageiros)  was  often  a  sep- 
arate  tradesman  (e.g.,  P.Cair.Masp.  II  67164.3). 
The  term  makellarios  (cattle  butcher)  appears  sev- 
eral  times  in  late  Roman  inscriptions  from  Kory- 
kos  (MAMA  3,  nos.  280,  538,  and  possíbly  388); 
one  of  these  inscriptions  commemorates  George 
makellarios  logarites,  perhaps  a  treasurer  of  the 
butchers’  guild. 

The  ìoth-C.  Book  of  the  Eparch  (chs.  15—16) 
divides  the  butchers/merchants  into  two  guilds, 
the  mahellanoì  and  the  choiremporoi  (swine  mer- 
chants);  the  makellarioi  were  strictly  prohibited 
from  buying  swine  and  storing  pork.  At.  this  time 
the  makellarioi  and  choìremporoi  served  numerous 
functions,  purchasing  the  animals,  slaughtering 
them,  and  cutting  up  and  selling  their  meat;  in 
contrast  the  late  Roman  suarii  and  pecuarii  were 
middlemen  who  bought  animals  from  stockbreed- 


ers  and  sold  them  to  the  actual  butchers  (luniì). 
Theophanes  the  Gonfessor  (Theoph.  225.8—9) 
used  the  term  kreopoles  for  the  tradesman  who 
both  slaughtered  animals  and  soìd  the  meat. 

Butchers  in  Constantinople  were  required  to 
operate  in  authorized  rnarkets — Strategion  and 
Tauros.  They  were  forbidden  to  go  to  Nikome- 
deia  or  other  nearby  towns  to  receive  delivery  of 
sheep  or  to  buy  swine  outside  these  markets; 
makellarioi  were,  however,  allowred  to  travel  be- 
yortd  the  Sangarios  River  in  order  to  purchase 
animals  íor  a  lower  price.  Makellariot  had  to  set 
prices  under  the  supervision  of  the  eparch;  they 
received  the  heads,  feet,  and  entrails  of  the  butch- 
ered  animals  as  their  profit  but  had  to  sell  the 
remainder  according  to  the  fixed  price. 

A  few  seals  of  butchers  survive.  An  8th-C.  seal 
of  the  maheUarios  Anastasios  (Zacos,  Seals  1,  no.735) 
implies  that  butchers  could  have  administrative 
functions.  There  is  also  a  ìoth-C.  seal  of  the 
mahellarios  Leo  (Zacos,  Seals  2,  no.933).  A  guüd  of 
butchers  probably  existed  in  i5th-C.  Thessalo- 
nike;  in  any  case,  a  protomakellarios  is  attested  there 
(S.  Rougeas,  BZ  23  [1920]  145.10,  146.39).  The 
functions  of  the  guild  at  this  time,  however,  seem 
to  have  expanded,  so  that  a  protomahellarios  in 
Constantinople  also  dealt  in  wool  (Oikonomides, 
Hommes  d’affaires  111).  There  is  evidence  of  a 
struggle  in  Constantinople  in  the  Palaiologan  pe- 
rìod  over  market  privileges:  in  1320  a  Yenetian 
bailo  protested  the  prohibítion  on  Vrenetian  rneat 
and  fish  dealers  in  the  capital’s  meat  rnarket 
(Matschke,  Fortschritt  96). 

ut,  Stöckle,  Zünfte  42-45.  Bk  of  Eparch  222-31.  A. 
Graeber,  Unlersuchungen  z um  spätrömischen  Horporationswesen 
(Frankfuri  am  Main-Bern-New  York  1983)  90—97. 

-A.R. 

BYTHOS  (Butìóç),  personification  of  the  Depths 
of  the  Sea,  occurring  most  comrnonly  in  repre- 
sentations  of  the  Crossing  of  the  Red  Sea.  By- 
thos  is  usually  shown  as  a  powerful  naked  maie 
pulling  Pharaoh  from  his  horse  into  the  water. 
Unknown  in  Early  Christian  imagery,  he  appears 
from  the  ìoth  C.  in  Psalter  illustration  and  the 
Octateuchs.  In  the  Bible  of  Leo  Sarf.llarios 
this  figure  is  identified  as  Pontos,  the  Sea.  (See 
also  Thalassa.)  -A.C. 

BYZACENA  (BwcráTtç  ‘n  antiquity).  Un- 

der  Diocletian,  southern  Africa  Proconsularis 
was  forrned  into  a  new  province  known  as  Yaleria 


Byzacena.  Byzacena  was  a  rnajor  producer  of  ag- 
ricultural  goods  from  imperial  and  private  do- 
mains  situated  on  the  eastern  coast  (Sahel)  and 
near  important  inland  towns  such  as  Sufetula 
(Sbeitla)  and  Thelepte.  In  442  Valentinian  III 
ceded  Byzacena  to  the  Vandals.  In  the  late  gth 
and  early  6th  C.  much  of  southern  Byzacena  fell 
under  the  control  of  Mauri  tribes.  Following  the 
Justinianic  reconquest,  Byzacena  was  ruled  by  both 
civil  and  miiitary  governors.  The  province  was  the 
scene  of  frequent  warfare  between  tbe  Byz.  and 
Mauri  until  ca.571.  Byz.acena  continued,  however, 
to  export  oil  to  Constantinople  and  other  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean,  although  in  evidently  reduced 
volume.  Surveys  conducted  around  Sufetula  and 
CiIIium  (Kasserine)  show  a  decline  in  rural  settle- 
ment  in  the  6th  and  7th  C.  Byzacena  was  invaded 
by  the  Arabs  in  647  and  again  in  665  and  669.  In 
670  a  permanent  Arab  presence  was  established 
at  Qayrawän.  By  the  68os  the  province  was  con- 
sidered  lost  by  Byz.  authorities. 

The  ecclesiastical  province  of  Byzacena  did  not 
emerge  before  the  mid-4th  C.  Donatists  predom- 
inated  in  the  mountainous  regions,  Orthodox  in 
the  plains  and  coast;  unlike  Numidia,  Byzacena 
was  not  torn  by  conflicts  between  the  two  sects. 
Byzacena  was,  however,  a  center  of  Orthodox 
resistance  to  the  Arian  Vandals  and  at  the  fore- 
front  of  African  opposition  in  the  Three  Chap- 
ters  controversy.  Byzacena  was  also  involved  in 
opposition  to  Monotheletism,  which  crystallized 
in  the  brief  revoit  (646—47)  of  the  exarcb  Gre- 

GORY. 

u  r.  A.  Chastagnol,  “Les  gouverneurs  de  Byzacène  et  de 
Tripolitaine,"  AntAfr  1  (1967)  119-34.  Pringle,  Defence. 
J.-M.  Lassère,  “La  Byzacène  méridionale  au  milieu  du  VIe 
s.  apC  d’après  la  Johannide  de  Corippus,”  Pallas  31  (1984) 
163-78.  R.B.  Hitchner,  “The  Rasserine  Archaeological 
Survey,”  AntAfr  24  (1988)  7-41.  -R.B.H. 

BYZANTINE  ERA,  a  system  of  computation  of 
world  chronology  devised  by  the  7th  C.  Its  ele- 
ments  are  noticeable  in  the  Chronicon  Paschale 
written  in  the  630S.  In  638/9  the  monk  and  priest 
George  elaborated  its  principles  in  a  treatise  on 
the  computation  of  Easter  (F.  Diekamp,  BZ  9 
[1900]  24-32);  it  is  diffìcult  to  decide  whether  he 
was  the  same  priest  and  hegoumenos  George  to 
whom  Maxìmos  the  Confessor  dispatched  a  letter 
(PG  91:56—61)  at  approximately  the  same  tîme. 
George’s  point  of  departure  was  the  observation 


that  according  to  the  Alexandrian  Era  the  sun 
had  to  be  created  on  the  fourth  day  of  its  course 
and  the  moon  in  its  full  phase,  already  on  the 
fìfteenth  day  of  its  course.  To  elirninate  this  con- 
tradiction  George  made  a  shift  of  16  years  and 
conciuded  that  the  Creation  took  place  not  5,492 
but  5,508  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Only 
bv  the  end  of  the  toth  C.  did  this  system  of  dating 
become  prevalent,  although  sporadic  use  of  it  in 
ecclesiastical  documents  can  be  founcl  earlier,  e.g., 
in  691  (V.  Benesevic,  Syntagma  XIV  titulorum  [St. 
Petersburg  1906;  rp.  Leipzig  1974]  145.17-19). 
The  era  began  originally  on  21  Mar.,  but  Iater 
(gth/ioth  C.)  was  shifted  to  1  Sept. 

To  convert  a  Byz.  Era  date  to  an  a.d.  date, 
where  commencement  of  year  is  2 1  Mar.,  subtract 

5.507  for  dates  between  1  Jan.  and  20  Mar.,  but 

5.508  for  dates  between  21  Mar.  and  31  Dec.; 
where  commencement  of  year  is  1  Sept.,  subtract 

5.508  for  dates  between  1  Jan.  and  31  Aug.,  but 

5.509  for  dates  between  1  Sept.  and  31  Dec. 

lit.  Grumel,  Chronologie  g8-i 28.  -  B.C.,  A  K. 

BYZANTINE  RITE,  the  liturgical  system  of  the 
Byz.  Orthodox  church,  comprising  the  sacra- 
ments;  the  hours  and  vigils;  the  liturgical  year 
with  its  calendar  of  feasts,  fasts,  and  saints’ 
days;  and  a  variety  of  lesser  aholouthiai  (bless- 
ings,  enrainia,  exorcisms,  monastic  investiture, 
etc.),  all  codified  in  liturgical  books. 

Renowned  for  the  sumptuousness  of  its  cere- 
monial  and  for  its  rich  liturgical  symbolism,  the 
Byz.  rite — in  part  the  heritage  of  the  imperial 
splendors  of  Constantinople — is  actually  a  hybrid 
of  Constantinopolitan  and  Palestinian  rites  grad- 
ually  synthesized  over  the  course  of  the  gth-i^th 
C.  Its  history  can  be  divided  into  four  phases: 
“palaeo-Byz.”  (late  Roman),  imperial,  Stoudite, 
and  neo-Sabaitic.  Antioch  was  the  major  ceriter  of 
liturgical  diffusion  in  the  prefecture  of  Oriens, 
and  with  several  early  bishops  of  Byzanuon  com- 
ing  from  Antioch  or  its  environs,  the  early  Con- 
stantinopolitan  asmatihe  arolouthia  and  liturgy 
of  the  Eucharist,  esp.  the  anaphora,  bear  Anti- 
ochene  traits.  In  the  6th— 7th  C.,  esp.  under  Jus- 
tinian  I  with  the  construction  of  Hagia  Sophia, 
the  Byz.  rite  became  “imperial,”  acquiring  great 
ritual  splendor  and  theological  explicitation,  the 
latter  the  result  of  the  contemporary  Christolog- 
ical  controversies;  new  feasts,  the  creed,  and  sev- 


eral  new  chants  (Trisagion,  Monogenes,  Che 
roubiron)  were  added  at  this  time. 

By  the  gth— loth  C.  the  church  of  Constanti- 
nopie  had  evoived  its  complete  liturgical  system, 
codiíied  in  the  Typihon  of  the  Great  Church. 
The  monastic  victory  over  Iconoclasm  resulted 
in  the  gradual  monasticization  of  the  ijturgy, 
esp.  the  adoption  by  Theodore  of  Stoudjos  of 
Palestinian  monastic  usages  for  the  hours,  which 
initiated  an  eventual  fusion  of  Constantinopolitan 
and  Palestinian  liturgical  books.  The  moriks  of 
Stoudios  gradually  combined  the  horologion  of 
the  imported  Palestinian  office  of  St.  Sabas  with 
the  euchologion  of  the  Great  Church  to  create 
the  hybrid  “Stoudite”  office:  Palestinian  monastic 
psalmody  and  hymns  merged  with  the  litanies  and 
prayers  of  the  Constantinopolitan  asmatike  ako- 
iouthia.  This  period  is  characterized  by  a  massive 
infusion  of  new  liturgical  poetry  into  the  offices, 
monastic  compositions  from  both  Palestine  and 
Constantinople,  and  their  gathering  into  new  an- 
thologies  (ortoechos,  triodion,  penterostari- 
on,  menaion).  It  is  in  this  period  that  the  first 
Stoudite  typira  appear  to  regulate  the  use  of 
these  new  “propers.” 

Meanwhile,  the  Byz.  rite  was  spreading  to  the 
patriarchates  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  jeru- 
salem,  as  these  churches,  weakened  successivelv 
by  the  Monophysite  schísm,  the  Islamic  conquests, 
and  later  the  Crusades,  gradually  abandoned  their 
own  liturgies  in  favor  of  the  Byz.  rite.  This  pro- 
cess,  already  observable  in  MSS  of  the  gtb  C.,  was 
fostered  esp.  by  Theodore  Balsamon  and  was 
more  or  less  complete  in  Alexandria  and  Antioch 
by  the  end  of  the  i^th  C.,  though  the  Liturgy  of 
St.  James  remained  in  use  longer  in  the  patriar- 
chate  of  Jerusalem  (C.  Charon  [Korolevskij]  in 
Chrysostomika  [Rome  1908]  473-718;  I.  Nasrallah, 
OrChr  71  [1987]  156-81). 

The  Stoudite  office,  adopted  throughout  the 
Byz.  monastic  world,  underwent  further  Sabaitic 
influence  in  Palestine.  The  result,  codified  in  the 
Sabaitic  typika,  was  adopted  on  Mt.  Athos,  where 
it  received  its  final  form  under  Patr.  Phii.otheos 
Kokkinos.  This  “neo-Sabaitic”  rite  was  to  spread 
further  in  the  wake  of  the  reform  movement 
under  the  patriarchate  of  Philotheos,  even  replac- 
ing  the  asmatihe  aholouthia  everywhere  but.  Thes- 
salonike.  By  the  end  of  the  empire  the  Byz.  rite 
was  in  use  throughout  the  Orthodox  world  and 
Sabaitic  typika  in  force  everywhcrc  except  south- 
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crn  Italy  and  Rus’,  which  still  retained  Stoudite 
usages. 

ut.  M.  Arranz,  ‘‘Les  grandes  étapes  de  la  liturgie  by- 
zantine:  Palestine-Byzance-Russie,"  Liturgie  de  i'église  parti- 
culière  et  hturgie  de  l'églüe  unẃerselle  (Rome  1976)  43-72. 
Taft,  “Bibl.  of  Hours,"  nos.  40,  45f,  49,  52,  71,  132.  Taft, 
“Mount  Athos,”  179—94.  -R.F.'I'. 

BYZANTION  (lùv{>áv7L0i',  also  BnÇaí'Ttç),  name 
of  a  Megarian  colony  at  the  southern  mouth  of 
the  Bosporos,  reportedly  founded  ca.66o  b.c. 
The  word  is  of  Thracian  origin;  cf.  the  town  of 
Bizye,  the  river  Barbyses,  etc.  Ancient  and  Byz. 
legends  consídered  a  certain  Byzas  (the  son  of  the 
nymph  Semestre  or  a  legendary  Thracian  king) 
as  the  founder  of  the  city,  sometimes  together 
with  the  mythical  Antes.  The  Parastaseis  syntomoi 
chronikai  often  refers  to  “the  days  of  Byzas  and 
Antes”  (e.g.,  Parastaseis  100.17);  a  combination  of 
these  two  names  must  explain  the  toponym  Byz- 
Ant-ion. 

Constantine  I  chose  Byzantion  as  the  site  of  his 
residence,  transformed  gradually  into  a  new  cap- 
ital.  Byz.  authors  through  the  ìgth  C.  (e.g.,  Douk. 
43.9)  used  the  name  Byzanlion  for  their  capital, 
aithough  the  official  designation  was  Constantî- 
nople  (Gr.  Ronstantìnoupolis,  “the  city  of  Con- 
stantine”).  The  Byz.  never  extended  the  name 
Bymntion  to  their  empire,  which  was  termed  “of 
the  Rhomaioi”;  for  them  the  Byzantioi  were  the 
ìnhabitants  of  the  capital.  The  term  Byiantine  Em- 
pire  was  coined  by  i6th-C.  humanists. 

Layout  and  Monuments.  Seeing  that  Byzantion 
was  absorbed  into  Constantinople  without  any 
radical  replanning,  its  layout  influenced  that  of 
the  new  city  and  many  of  its  buiidings  survived 
into  the  Byz.  period.  The  ancient  city  walls,  re- 
nowned  for  their  strength,  described  an  arc  from 
the  Golden  Horn  to  the  Propontis,  passing  a  short 
distance  east  of  what  was  to  be  Constantine’s 
Forum.  Demolished  by  Septiinius  Severus  in  195- 
96,  they  were  rebuilt  in  the  second  half  of  the  3rd 
C.,  probably  along  the  same  line.  The  acropolis 
of  Byzantion,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Seraglio, 
contained  the  main  temples,  which  were  still 
standing  in  the  6th  C.  Two  fortified  harbors  lay 
within  the  walls  on  the  shore  of  the  Golden  Horn. 
Next  to  them  was  an  agora  (later  the  Strategion). 
A  second  agora,  called  Tetrastoon,  is  repre- 
sented  by  the  open  space  south  of  Hagía  Sophia, 
later  the  Augustaion.  From  there  a  colonnaded 


street,  ascribed  to  Severus,  led  westward  to  the 
city  gate.  The  tbeater,  amphitheater  (in  the  region 
of  Mangana),  the  baths  of  Achilies  and  Zeuxip- 
pos,  the  aqueduct  of  Hadrian,  and  possibly  the 
Hippodrome  were  further  features  of  the  ancient 
cíty  that  survived  into  the  Middle  Ages.  Fhe  cem- 
etery  of  Byzantion  lay  west  of  the  cíty  walls.  The 
archaeological  remains  of  Byzantion  are  very 
meager  except  for  a  good  number  of  inscriptions. 

lit.  J.  Miller,  RE  3  (1899)  1 1 16-50.  V.P.  Nevskaja,  Byzanz 
ìn  der  hlassischen  und  hellenisttschen  Epoche  (Leipzig  1955).  H. 
Merle,  Dìe  Geschichte  der  Städte  Bytanlion  und  Kalchedon  (Kiel 
1916).  Dagron,  CP  imaginaire  62-69.  P.A.  Delhier,  A.D. 
Mordtmann,  Epigraphik  von  Bymntion  und  Constantinopolis 
[  =  DenMWien  13]  (Vienna  1864).  N.  Firatli,  Les  slèles  funér- 
aires  de  Byrnnce  gréco-romatne  (Paris  1964).  -C.M.,  A.K. 


BYZANTIUM,  or  Byzantine  Empire,  conven- 
tionai  name  of  a  medieval  state  that  existed  for 
more  than  one  thousand  years.  It  can  be  viewed 
as  a  continuation  of  the  Roman  Empire  inasmuch 
as  its  legal  and  administrative  systems  retained 
numerous  Roman  features;  at  the  same  time,  it 
underwent  significant  transformatíons,  evolving 
into  a  Christian  and  primarily  Greek-speakíng 
state  centered  on  the  Balkans  and  eastern  Medi- 
terranean.  The  Byz.  themselves  called  theìr  state 
the  Roman  Empire  (basileia  ton  Rhomaion )  raíher 
than  Byzantium,  applying  the  name  Byzantion 
only  to  their  capital,  renamed  Constantinople. 
Byzantium  as  a  term  for  the  state  was  introduced 
into  scholarship  only  in  the  i6th  C.  by  Hierony- 
mus  Wolf  (1516-80). 

Since  there  is  no  act  formally  proclaiming  the 
inauguration  of  Byz.,  no  revolution  abolishing  the 
“ancient  regime,”  the  date  of  its  beginning  re- 
mains  under  discussion;  most  scholars  prefer  the 
date  of  324  (or  330),  when  Constantinople  was 
founded  by  Constantine  I  thf  Grf.at,  or  395, 
when  the  Roman  Empire  was  dividcd  bctween  the 
sons  of  Eheodosios  I.  It  is  easier  to  set  a  precisc 
date  for  the  end  of  Byz.;  it  ceased  to  exist  in  1453 
when  Constantinople  was  captured  by  the  Otto- 
mans,  although  some  remnants  of  the  ernpire  (the 
despotate  of  Morea,  the  empire  of  Trebizc»nd) 
retained  their  independence  until  1460  and  1461, 
respectively. 

The  population  was  multinational;  after  the  loss 
of  the  eastern  provinces  to  the  Arabs  in  the  761 
C.,  ít  was  composed  primarily  of  Greeks,  Arme- 
nians,  and  Slavs.  lts  size  is  hard  to  estìmate:  J-C. 
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Russell  ( TAPhS  48.3  [1958]  93)  proposed  about 
10.7  million  inhabitants  for  Asia  Minor  and  the 
Baikans  ca.6oo  (see  Demography).  Greek  was  the 
official  language  from  the  7th  C.  onward,  al- 
though  many  ethnic  minorities  kept  their  own 
languages.  The  principal  religion  was  Orthodox 
Christianíty,  but  Armenians,  Jews,  and  Muslims 
observed  their  own  rites.  Constantìnople,  which 
was  founded  as  the  emperor’s  residence,  became 
the  capital  by  the  5th  C.  and  remained  the  center 
of  administration,  culture,  and  cult  until  the  end 
of  the  empire  except  for  a  short  period  of  Latin 
occupation  (1204—61),  when  the  capital  was  moved 
to  Nicaea. 

Geography  of  the  Empire.  Byz.  territory  was 
constantly  in  flux:  originaliy  encirciing  the  entire 
Mediterranean  Sea  (extending  over  an  area  of 
more  than  1,000,000  sq  km  in  560),  it  shrank  first 
to  a  state  occupying  only  the  Balkans  and  north- 
eastern  Mediterranean,  then  to  a  state  surround- 
ing  the  Aegean  Sea,  and  finally  to  a  tiny  domain 
on  the  Bosporos.  For  much  of  its  history  the 
Balkan  peninsuia  and  Asia  Minor  were  its  nu- 
cieus,  supplying  basic  foodstuffs  and  manpower. 
This  region  is  characterized  by  mountainous  ter- 
rain  (major  ranges  are  the  Haimos  or  Balrans, 
Rhodope,  Taygetos,  Pontic  and  Armenian  ranges, 
the  Taurus)  with  vast  plateaus  (e.g.,  Cappadocia) 
and  relatively  few  valleys;  the  rivers,  save  for  the 
Danube  and  Euphrates  on  its  frontiers,  are  not 
major  waterways,  and  are  open  to  navigation  only 
in  their  lower  reaches.  This  landscape,  tending  to 
separate  one  region  from  another,  strongly  con- 
trasts  with  the  politically  unified  structure  of  the 
empire.  Indented  coastlines  and  numerous  is- 
lands  provided  harbors  and  formed  convenient 
“stepping  stones”  from  Constantinople  to  Crete 
and  from  the  western  Baikans  to  Italy;  however, 
as  the  empire’s  political  authority  over  the  Medi- 
terranean  region  diminished,  its  merchants  lost 
their  monopoly  011  commerce  and  yielded  first  to 
the  Arabs  and  then  to  the  Italians. 

The  empire  possessed  a  variety  of  dimatic  and 
agricultural  zones:  regions  with  hot  weather,  suit- 
able  for  growing  cotton  and  palm  trees;  typicaiiy 
moderate  Mediterranean  areas  producing  olives 
and  grapes;  northern  valieys  rich  in  grain;  moun- 
tainous  plateaus  providing  pasture  for  floc.ks.  This 
dicersity  of  climate  contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment  of  transhumance  on  varying  scales.  There 
is  no  evidence  for  climatic  change  in  the  Byz. 


period.  The  íssue  of  erosion  has  been  much  de- 
bated:  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  harbors  silted 
up  and  coastlines  changed  with  the  deposit  of 
alluvium,  but  this  may  have  been  the  result  of 
commercial  negligence  rather  than  the  cause  of 
decreasing  economic  activity. 

lit.  TabuLa  imperii  bymntini,  vol.  1-  (Vienna  1976—).  J. 
Koder,  Der  Lebensraum  der  Bymntiner  (Graz- Vienna-Cologne 
1984).  A.  Guiilou,  La  cwilisation  bymntine  (Paris  1974)  19- 
100.  A.  Philippson,  Das  bymntinische  Reìch  als  geographische 
Erscheinung  (Leiden  1939)-  O.  Maull,  “Der  F.influss  geogra- 
phischer  Faktoren  auf  die  Geschichte  des  byzantinischen 
Reìchcs,”  SüdostF  2 1  (1962)2-21.  -A.K. 

BYZANTIUM,  HISTORY  OF.  This  article  is 
composed  of  an  introductory  overview  of  period- 
ization,  followed  by  six  essays  on  the  major  divi- 
sions  of  Byz.  history. 

An  Overview.  The  separation  of  Byz.  history 
into  periods,  like  any  historical  periodization,  is 
one  artificially  imposed  by  scholars.  The  most 
broadly  used  periodization  is  the  tripartite  divi- 
sion  into  early,  middle,  and  late  periods.  This 
system  has,  however,  two  substantial  shortcom- 
ings:  hrsl  of  all,  it  is  based  not  on  actual  historical 
deve!opments,  but  on  the  dubious  philosophical 
premise  that  three  is  a  magical  figure;  second, 
there  is  no  common  consensus  concerning  the 
borderlines  between  particular  periods.  The  con- 
ventional  system  of  periodization  places  the  be- 
ginning  of  Byz.  history  either  in  the  early  ^tb  C. 
with  the  foundation  of  Constantinople  by  Con- 
stantine  I  the  Great  or  at  the  end  of  that 
century  with  the  division  of  the  empire  into  East- 
ern  and  Western  halves  under  the  sons  of  Theo- 
dosios  I,  Arhadios  and  Honorius.  There  is  much 
less  agreement  about  what  marks  the  end  of  the 
“early  Byzantine”  period  (and,  accordingly,  the 
beginning  of  the  “middle  Byzantine”  period);  it 
has  been  variously  dated  to  565  (death  of  Justi- 
nian  I),  610  (accession  of  Herarleios),  717  (be- 
ginning  of  the  Isaurian  dynasty),  and  843  (de- 
feat  of  Iconoclasm  and  the  Triumph  of 
Orthodoxy).  For  the  end  of  the  middle  Byz- 
antine  period  scholars  have  usually  chosen  either 
1071  (battie  of  Mantzikert)  or  1204  (capture  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Latins).  The  “late  Byz- 
antine”  period  is  traditionally  dated  frorn  1204 
(or  1261,  the  recovery  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Byz.)  to  1453,  when  Constantinople  fell  to  the 
Turks. 
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The  following  historical  survey  does  not  at- 
tempt  to  establìsh  precise  boundaries  between  pe- 
riods  based  upon  specifìc  political  events;  instead, 
this  scheme  for  the  most  part  uses  vaguer,  ap- 
proximate  dates  corresponding  to  internal  devel- 
opments  rather  than  to  changes  imposed  from 
without.  Thus,  the  proposed  framework  repre- 
sents  a  more  elaborate  pei  iodization  than  the  tra- 
ditional  tripartite  division  while  carrying  the  ac- 
knowledgment  that  it,  too,  represents  an  artificial 
scheme. 

Perîod  of  the  Late  Rornan  Empire  (4th— mid- 

7th  C.),  dubbed  “Protobyzantine”  by  Lemerle 
(Agr.Hist.  1-26).  The  application  of  the  term 
“Byzantine”  to  this  period  is  debatable,  since  the 
empire  of  this  time  preserved  the  main  features 
of  ancient  urban  society  and  remained  a  Mediter- 
ranean  state  par  excellence.  The  issue  is  further 
confused  by  the  fact  that  some  scholars  refer  to 
papyri  of  the  6th  and  7th  C.  as  “late  Byzantine,” 
and  that  likewise  the  final  period  of  Byz.  rule  in 
Syria  and  Palestine  (6th— 7th  C.)  may  be  termed 
“late  Byzantine.” 

Period  of  the  “Dark  Äges”  (mid-7íh  C.  to  ca.800/ 
850)  is  characterized  by  the  crisis  of  ancient  city 
life,  aggravated  by  serious  territorial  losses  and 
cultural  decline.  Sometimes  it  is  called  the  “period 
of  Iconoclasm,”  even  though  the  two  phenomena 
do  not  fully  coincide  chronologically;  moreover, 
the  concept  of  Iconoclasm  does  not  cover  all  the 
changes  that  Byz.  society  underwent  during  thìs 
time.  No  more  fortunate  is  the  attempt  to  describe 
this  period  as  one  of  Slavic  penetration  into  the 
empire,  which  allegedly  caused  an  essential  re- 
structuring  of  the  Byz.  economy  and  administra- 
tion.  In  the  first  half  of  the  gth  C.  occurred  the 
first  stages  of  the  process  of  recovery  and  consol- 
idation  that  was  to  charac.terize  the  next  period. 

Age  of  Recovery  and  Consolidation  (ca.800/ 
850-1000),  sometimes  called  the  period  of  the 
“Macedonian  renaissance”  or  of  encyclopedism. 
The  latter  term  is  more  appropriate,  although  it 
refers  only  to  cultural  developments.  During  this 
period  the  “classic”  form  of  the  Byz.  centralized 
and  “totalitarian”  state  was  established,  and  ideo- 
logical  and  cultural  uniformity  was  superimposed 
upon  society.  At  the  end  of  this  period  Byz. 
launched  a  series  of  offensive  wars  and  managed 
to  recover  some  of  its  territory  in  the  east  and  the 
Balkans. 


Period  of  “Westemization”  and  the  Empire  of 
Nicaea  (ca.1000— 1261),  divided  into  two  unequal 
parts  by  the  fall  of  Constantinople  to  the  Fourth 
Crusade  in  1204.  Characteristic  traits  of  this  pe- 
riod  are  the  rise  of  provincial  towns  and  of  a 
semifeudal  nobility,  developments  that  were  ac- 
companied  by  a  cultural  flowering  that  is  here 
called  “pre-Renaissance”  (the  traditional  term  is 
“Romnenian  renaissance”).  Byz.  took  substandal 
steps  toward  “westernizing”  its  economy,  social 
structure,  and  government,  and  despite  religious 
friction  was  close  to  becoming  a  member  of  the 
European  community  of  feudal  states.  The  catas- 
trophe  of  1204  seems  to  have  had  no  radical 
impact  on  the  economic  and  social  development 
of  Byz.;  the  political  pattern  changed,  however, 
and  the  centralized  empire  was  replaced  by  a 
group  of  independent  entities  (the  empires  of 
Nic.aea  and  Trebizond,  the  despotate  of  Epiros, 
the  Latin  Empire  with  its  vassal  states). 

“Empire  of  the  Síraits”  (1281  —  1453).  Undcr 
the  Palaiologan  dynasty  Byz.  was  a  minor  state 
whose  territory  continued  to  sbrink  under  the 
blows  infiicted  by  the  Latins  (esp.  the  Catalan 
Grand  Company),  Serbs,  and  Ottomans.  The 
desperate  situation  was  aggravated  by  socioeco- 
nomic  factors — the  growth  of  semifeudal  forces, 
the  increasing  urbanization  of  western  Europe, 
and  the  growing  economic  dependence  of  Byz. 
on  the  Italian  republics  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and 
Pisa.  The  Byz.  retained  nevertbeless  the  illusion 
of  being  a  universal  empire,  w'hile  in  the  West 
national  states  were  emerging  as  the  dominant 
political  form.  The  government  and  esp.  the  church 
could  not  reconcile  their  universal  claims  with  the 
political  realities.  Byz.  w'as  unable  to  normalize 
relations  with  either  the  Turks  or  the  West,  nor 
could  it  unite  the  divided  powers  of  eastern  Eu- 
rope  to  resist  the  Turkish  onslaught. 
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Late  Roman  Empíre  (4lh-mid-7th  C.).  The 
beginning  of  the  late  Roman  Empire  can  be  placed 
ca.300.  By  that  time  Diocletian,  through  a  series 
of  adminístrative  and  economic  reforms,  man- 
aged  to  quell  the  so-called  crisis  of  the  3rd  C., 
during  which  the  empire  w'as  beset  by  internal 
problems  such  as  impoverishment  of  the  popu- 
lace,  decline  of  military  power,  economic  and 
monetary  instability,  and  frequent  rebellions  and 
depositions  of  the  emperor,  as  well  as  the  increas- 
ing  externai  threat  from  Germanic  tribes  and 
Sasanian  Persia.  The  system  of  the  tetrarchy 
established  by  Diocletian  was  effective  during  his 
20-year  rule  but  upon  his  retirement  disinte- 
grated.  After  long  power  struggles  Constantine 
I  the  Great  emerged  victorious  in  324.  Constan- 


tine's  policy  of  toleration  of  Christianity  and  his 
foundation  of  a  new  imperial  residence  in  the 
East,  Constantinople,  were  both  significant  events 
that  began  the  process  of  transformation  of  the 
Roman  Empire  into  the  Byz.  Empire. 

For  a  century  and  a  half,  until  476,  there  con- 
tinued  to  be  emperors  in  both  the  Eastern  and 
Western  halves  of  the  empire.  The  rulers  in  Con- 
stantinople  managed  to  avert  the  threat  of  the 
Germanic  tribes  by  diplomacy  and  accommoda- 
tion  (settling  some  Germans  as  foederati)  but 
observed  cold-bioodedly  (and  perhaps  even  insti- 
gated)  the  barbarian  advance  into  the  territory  of 
the  Western  Empire:  Alaric  sacked  Rome  in  410, 
and  later  in  the  5th  C.  the  Ostrogoths  overran 
Italy,  the  Visigoths  took  Spain,  and  the  Vandals 
North  Africa.  In  476  the  power  of  the  last  West- 
ern  emperor  in  Italy,  Romulus  Augustulus,  was 
abolished,  although  Julius  Nepos  continued  for 
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a  few  more  years  (until  480)  as  claimant  to  the 
Western  throne.  Nevertheless,  the  first  Germanic 
kingdoms  on  Roman  territory  were  Roman-ori- 
ented  and,  with  certain  exceptions,  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge  the  theoretical  sovereignty  of  Constan- 
tìnople.  Moreover,  in  the  6th  C.  the  generals  of 
Justinian  I  were  able  to  recover  some  of  the 
Western  lands  lost  to  the  barbarians,  reestablish- 
ing  Constantinople’s  control  over  Italy,  North  Af- 
rica,  and  southeastern  Spain. 

By  the  end  of  the  6th  C.,  however,  much  of 
Italy  was  again  lost  to  the  empire,  when  it  w’as 
overrun  by  the  Lombards.  Also  at  the  end  of  the 
6th  C.  the  Avars  and  Slavs  began  to  break  through 
Roman  defense  lines  in  the  Balkans  and  to  pen- 
etrate  as  far  south  as  the  Peloponnesos.  The  threat 
of  the  rival  Sasanian  Empire  was  contained  until 
the  early  7th  C.,  when  the  Persians  briefly  took 
Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  Herarleios’s  recov- 
ery  of  the  Holy  Land  for  the  Byz.  (629)  w’as  short- 
Iived;  within  a  decade,  the  Arabs,  newly  con- 
verted  to  Islam,  had  emerged  as  the  dominant 
power  in  the  Near  East,  and  Byzantium  lost  its 
eastern  provinces  permanently. 

The  emperors  of  this  period,  who  originated 


primariíy  from  the  northern  Balkans  (Thrace  and 
Ulyricum),  were  sometimes  of  humble  back- 
ground  (Justin  I  was  a  peasant,  Anastasios  I  an 
official,  Yalens  and  Leo  I  were  military  com- 
manders  of  mid-rank,  Phokas  a  soldier)  or  ques- 
tionable  descent  (Constantine  I  was  the  son  of  a 
concubine,  Zeno  of  an  Isaurian  chieftain).  They 
rarely  served  as  actíve  generals,  Julian,  Theodo- 
sios  I,  and  Herakleios  being  evident  exceptions. 
Most  rulers  remained  in  Constantinople  (Theo- 
dosios  II,  Anastasios  I,  Justinian  I);  their  policies 
were  open  to  the  influence  of  strong  empresses 
(e.g.,  Pulcheria,  Ariadne,  Theodora,  Martina)  as 
well  as  of  eunuchs  and  lawyers.  Emperors  tried 
to  stabilize  the  throne  in  two  ways:  on  the  one 
hand,  there  were  attempts  to  establish  a  collegi- 
ality  of  pow’er  (the  tetrarchy,  the  institution  of  co- 
emperors,  the  system  of  equal  rulers  in  Rome  and 
Constantinople);  on  the  other  hand,  an  effort  was 
made  to  build  up  hereditary  pow’er  (Constantine 
I-Constantius  II— Julian  from  324  to  363,  Theo- 
dosios  I— Arkadios— Theodosios  II  from  379  to 
450).  The  establishment  of  dynasties  was  thwarted, 
however,  by  the  failure  of  some  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful  emperors  to  produce  heirs  or  by  the  rivalry 
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of  their  sons  by  different  wives;  thus,  Constantius 
II,  Julian,  Theodosios  II,  Marcian,  Zeno,  Anas- 
tasios  I.  and  Justinian  I  all  died  childless,  and  the 
deaths  of  Constantine  and  Heraldeios  were  fol- 
lowed  by  power  struggles  among  relatives.  In  some 
cases  successors  to  the  throne  were  adopted  sons 
(Tiberios  I),  nephews  (Justinian  I,  Justin  II),  sons- 
ín-law  (Maurice),  or  husbands  of  the  late  em- 
peror’s  widow  (Anastasios)  or  sister  (Marcian). 

In  the  4th  and  5th  C.  the  empire  retained  the 
major  features  of  antiquity:  it  was  still  a  Mediter- 
ranean  state  bound  together  not  only  by  political 
but  also  by  economic,  cultural,  and  linguistic  unity. 
The  city  and  villa  formed  the  cornerstones  of  the 
late  Roman  economy;  trade  flourished  through- 
out  the  Mediterranean,  and  commercial  routes 
over  land  and  sea  connected  the  empire  with  the 
remote  areas  of  Ethiopia,  India,  and  the  territo- 
ries  beyond  the  Danube.  However,  from  the  6th 
C.  onward,  an  economic  decline  of  the  polis  can 
be  traced,  primarily  in  cities  of  small  and  medium 
size.  Larger  cities  (such  as  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
and  Carthage)  continued  to  flourish;  their  role  as 
adraìnistrative  centers  contríbuted  much  to  the 
urban  prosperíty.  Imperial  residences  played  a 
special  role:  in  the  West,  Rome  preserved  the 
place  of  honor  as  the  former  capital  of  the  empire, 
but  the  court  moved  away — to  Milan  and  then  to 
Ravenna.  In  the  East,  Constantinople,  inaugu- 
rated  in  330,  became  the  capital  by  the  mid-5th 
C.,  superseding  all  its  administrative,  economic, 
and  ecclesiastical  rivals,  such  as  Nikomedeia,  Nais- 
sos,  Ephesus,  and  Alexandria. 

By  the  mid-7th  C.,  however,  the  urban  system 
was  in  a  state  of  crisis,  both  ín  the  areas  vulnerable 
to  enemy  invasions  and  in  the  regions  that  re- 
mained  relatively  safe  from  hostile  attack.  Changes 
in  the  countryside  are  difficult  to  interpret,  since 
the  evidence  is  contradictory.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  is  thought  that  from  the  461  C.  onward,  the 
colonate  (see  coloni)  began  to  assume  the  traits 
of  personal  dependency;  by  certain  scholars  this 
trend  is  even  equated  with  medieval  serfdom.  On 
the  other  hand,  both  archaeological  data  and  doc- 
urnentary  material  indicate  that  villagers  (at  least 
in  certain  regions)  became  more  prosperous  and 
independent.  The  aristocracy  also  changed  in 
character:  both  the  municipal  and  senatorial  ar- 
istocracies  (basically  hereditary)  were  replaced  (esp. 
in  the  East)  by  a  new  type  of  officialdom,  seeking 
and  depending  ori  imperial  favor. 


The  administrative  structure  of  the  ernpire  was 
a  substantial  concern  of  the  authorities;  various 
emperors,  esp.  Diocletian,  Constantine  I,  and  Jus- 
tinian  I,  tried  to  organize  and  reorganize  central 
and  provincial  administration,  the  army,  the  sys- 
tem  of  taxation,  and  court  life.  Reforms  were 
introduced  and  abolished,  laws  promulgated,  and 
voiuminous  law  books  (Codex  Theodosianus, 
Corpus  Juris  Civilis)  compiled.  The  main  direc- 
tions  of  change  were  as  follows:  the  reinforcement 
of  the  central  bureaucracy,  whose  leaders,  such 
as  the  PRAETORIAN  PREEECT  aild  MAGISTER  OFFI- 
ctorum,  played  a  decisive  part  in  the  administra- 
tion;  the  increasing  impact  of  court  ceremonial 
on  all  aspects  of  life;  the  restructuring  of  the  army 
so  that  the  defensive  forces  (including  the  limes 
and  the  troops  of  the  foederati)  acquired  a  predonr- 
inant  role;  the  gradual  replacement  of  municipal 
bodies  by  provincial  governors  (duces,  prefects) 
and  their  staffs.  Of  momentous  importance  were 
the  shífts  in  provincial  organization:  initial  at- 
tempts  to  combine  military  and  civil  power  in  the 
same  hands  were  succeeded  by  the  separation  of 
power;  finally,  by  the  end  of  the  6th  C.,  exar- 
chates  were  created,  and  the  way  was  paved  for 
the  introduction  of  the  theme  organization. 

The  period  of  the  ^th—^th  C.  saw  the  fìrm 
estabiishment  of  Chalcedonian  Christianity  as  the 
official  religion  of  the  empire.  Major  patriar- 
chates  were  organized  at  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
Jerusalem,  and  Constantinople,  and  a  series  of 
ecumenical  councils  sought  to  define  Christian 
doctrine.  Monasticism,  which  had  its  beginnings 
in  the  desert,  became  an  urban  phenomenon  as 
well;  the  accumulation  of  property  by  monasteries 
meant  that  these  institutions  began  to  play  an 
increasing  role  in  the  economy. 

Ancient  scholarship  and  oratory,  education,  and 
forms  of  entertainment  continued  in  the  late  Ro- 
man  period.  Many  intellectuals  spoke  both  Greek 
and  Latin;  rhetorical  skill  reached  ìts  peak  in 
works  of  writers  such  as  Libanios  and  John  Chry- 
sostom;  libraries,  universities,  and  theaters  still 
functioned;  and  philosophers  commented  on  and 
developed  ancient  doctrines.  Nevertheless,  pro- 
found  changes  took  place  in  the  sphere  of  culture: 
local  ethnic  traditions  (Egyptian,  Thracian,  etc.) 
were  revived;  local  literatures  (e.g.,  Syriac,  Cop- 
tic)  emerged;  the  role  of  urban  professionals 
(teachers,  medical  doctors)  diminished;  and  by  the 
mid-6th  C.  in  the  East,  Greek  became  the  pre- 
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dominant  language  of  law  and  administration  as 
well  as  of  literature.  The  most  important  feature 
of  late  Roman  culture  was  the  increasing  influence 
of  Chrístianity.  Altbough  pagan  scholarship  and 
literature  had  their  exponents  up  to  the  6th  C., 
Christianity  dominated  both  institutionally,  through 
its  churches,  monasteries,  and  philanthropic  or- 
ganizations,  and  ideologically,  attracting  the  tra- 
ditional  intelligentsia  and  implanting  its  values 
and  ideals  of  behavior.  With  the  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity,  new  literary  forms,  such  as  the  homily, 
hymn,  and  saint’s  vita  emerged,  as  did  new  genres 
of  art  and  architecture. 

By  the  end  of  this  period,  society  and  culture 
were  far  from  being  uniform.  The  Germanic  con- 
quests  in  the  W?est  in  the  gth  C.  led  not  only  to 
political  division  but  also  to  a  widening  economic 
and  cultural  breach:  the  W'est  became  more  and 
more  !atinized,  while  the  East  preserved  a  muiti- 
lingual  pattern  with  Greek  as  the  language  of 
administration.  The  pre-feudal  Ianded  aristocracy 
in  the  W7est,  based  on  a  system  of  estates  and 
lineage,  became  increasingly  independent,  while 
in  the  East  both  the  bureaucracy  and  nuclear 
family  were  more  significant  factors.  The  crisis  of 
urbanism  affected  the  West  more  strongly,  and 
in  the  6th  C.  the  decline  of  ancient  civilization  was 
more  evìdent  there  than  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  empire,  which  was  gradually  being  trans- 
forrned  into  Byzantium.  In  the  East  disputes  took 
piace  between  pagans  and  Christians,  between 
numerous  groups  within  Christianity  (Arians, 
Monophysites,  Nestorians,  Neo-Cha!cedonians), 
and  between  ethnic  communities  (attacks  were 
launched  against  the  Germanic  foederati,  the  Isau- 
rians,  Samaritans,  etc.).  Scholarly  issues  were  hotly 
debated,  among  others  Aristotelian  and  Platonic 
world  views  as  well  as  such  religio-cultural  topics 
as  the  legítimacy  of  the  theater,  the  hippodrome, 
and  divorce.  Circus  factions,  which  were  nor- 
mally  the  mouthpiece  of  the  fans  of  the  hippo- 
drome,  could  proclaim  political  slogans  at  mo- 
ments  of  crisis  and  thus  produced  an  illusion  of 
bipartisan  political  structure.  The  involvement  of 
the  state  in  theological  discussions,  esp.  in  church 
councils,  however,  prepared  the  climate  for  the 
medieval  concept  of  “one  state,  one  dogma.” 
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“Dark  Ages”  (mid-7th  C.  to  ca.800/850). 
During  this  period,  which  includes  the  Isaurian 
and  Amorian  dynasties,  the  empire  suffered  great 
territorial  losses  but  eventually  restructured  its 
administration  and  stabilized  its  borders.  The  pe- 
riod  witnessed  far-reaching  societal  transforma- 
tions  and,  near  its  close,  the  beginnings  of  a  sus- 
tained  economic  and  cultural  revival. 

During  the  7th  and  8th  C.  the  Arabs  (Umayyad 
Caliphate,  'Abbäsid  Caliphate)  permanently 
occupied  Byz.  territory  from  Syria  to  Spain,  ended 
Byz.  naval  hegemony  in  the  eastern  Mediterra- 
nean,  and  twice  besieged  Constantinople 
(Mucäwiya,  Maslama).  Although  the  caliphs  Hä- 
rün  al-Rashîd  and  Mu'tasim  invaded  Byz.  ter- 
ritory,  by  the  qth  C.  the  empire  had  retained  Asia 
Minor  and  stabilized  a  no  man’s  land  running 
between  Syria  and  Armenia.  At  the  same  time 
Byz.  cultural  influence  on  the  Arabs  was  consid- 
erable,  esp.  under  caliph  Ma’mün.  In  the  yth  C. 
the  Bulgars  under  Asparuch  established  them- 
selves  south  of  the  Danube,  but  through  skillful 
diplomacy  and  military  campaigns  (e.g.,  Constan- 
tine  V’s  defeat  of  Telerig  at  Lithosoria)  Byz. 
held  on  to  Thrace  and  occasionally  used  the  Bul- 
gars  as  allies  (Tervel).  Krum  attacked  Constanti- 
nople  in  811,  but  Omurtag  made  peace  and  ac- 
celerated  the  Bulgars’  entry  into  the  Byz.  cultural 
sphere,  which  culminated  in  the  conversion  of 
Boris  I  and  the  reign  of  his  son  Symeon  of 
Bulgaria.  In  Italy  Byz.  could  not  prevent  the 
advance  of  the  Lombards,  who  took  Ravenna  ìn 
751,  nor  of  the  Franrs,  who  ultimately  laid  claim 
to  the  imperial  title  itself  (Charlemagne,  Louis 
II)  and  became  the  new  secular  protectors  of  the 
papacy. 

External  pressures  on  Byz.  accelerated  signifi- 
cant  internal  political,  economic,  and  social  changes 
that  definitively  transformed  late  antique  civiliza- 
tion  into  the  medieval  Greek  world.  Many  scholars 
(esp.  Sju7jumov  and,  most  recently,  Weiss)  believe 
that  the  transition  from  late  antiquity  to  the  so- 
caíled  middle  Byzantine  period  was  marked  by  a 
continuity  of  ideas  and  institutions.  Yet  mounting 
archaeological  and  numismatic  evidence  supports 
the  view  (advocated  by  Kazhdan  as  well  as  by  Foss 
and  Ch.  Bouras)  that  during  the  7th  and  8th  C. 
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th€  Eastern  Roman  polis  underwent.  a  severe  crisis 
that  disrupted  the  traditions  of  urban  life.  Many 
cities  in  Thrace,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor  ceased 
to  exist  or  survived  only  as  bishoprics  (e.g.,  Na- 
ZIANZOs).  Those  that  did  survive  w'ere  often  drast- 
ically  reduced  in  size  or  relocated  altogether 
(Ephesus).  Most  commonly,  the  population  aban- 
doned  the  traditional  urban  site  to  cluster  in  or 
around  a  fortified  kastron  on  a  nearby  hill. 

The  breakdown  of  late  antique  urban  life  had 
a  harmful  effect  on  Byz.  culture  and  also  trans- 
formed  everyday  life  by  producing  a  shift  from 
“open”  to  “closed”  modes  of  social  expression. 
Tertiary  schools  (universities)  disappeared  by  the 
end  of  the  7th  C.  Original  literary  production  in 
the  yth  and  8th  C.  was  apparently  negligible. 
Ecclesiastical  disputes  stimulated  theology,  but  the 
greatest  Christian  writer  of  the  age,  John  of  Da- 
mascus,  lived  in  Arab  territory.  Few  artistic  works — 
icons,  mosaics,  churches — can  be  attributed  to  the 
period.  In  architecture,  the  ancient  housf.  with  its 
interior  courtyards,  galleries,  and  fountains  now 
became  a  tight  maze  of  small  functional  rooms. 
In  town  planning,  broad  boulevards  and  open 
squares  disappeared  in  favor  of  smaü  streets  with 
limited  open  space.  Churches  replaced  traditional 
urban  assembly  spaces  such  as  baths  and  the- 
ATERS, 

Great  changes  were  also  underway  in  economic 
and  social  relations,  although  the  scantiness  of 
literary  evidence  leaves  many  details  unclear.  The 
tradition  of  private  property  ownership  in  cities 
appears  to  have  yielded  to  a  notion  of  supreme 
state  ownership  of  property  (see  State  Prop- 
erty).  The  barter  economy  became  more  im- 
portant,  although  it  still  remained  secondary  to 
the  monetary  economy.  Traditíonal  late  Roman 
social  categories  such  as  the  hereditary  nobility, 
urban  aristocracy,  dependent  peasantry,  and  slaves 
declined  significantly  and  were  largely  replaced 
by  the  nobility  of  the  main  urban  centers  (esp. 
Constandnople),  provincial  civil  and  military  ad- 
ministrators,  and  an  increasingly  uniform  rural 
population,  although  the  appearance  of  powerful 
families  (e.g.,  Srleros)  in  the  gth  C.  signaled  the 
revival  of  a  hereditary  aristocracy.  The  themf. 
system  contributed  to  this  development  by  in- 
creasing  the  body  of  moderate  landholders  and 
free  peasants.  Legal  texts  such  as  the  Farmer’s 
Law  and  hagiographical  sources  reveal  the  de- 
cline  of  large  landed  estates  and  the  rise  of  free- 


holders,  along  with  an  increasing  reliance  on  com ■■ 
munal  landownership,  the  abolition  of  compulsory 
peasant  service,  and  the  introducdon  of  free 
movement. 

The  loss  to  the  Arabs  of  rival  cities  like  Alex- 
andria  and  Antioch  made  Constantinople  the  cen- 
ter  of  the  empire,  and  successive  emperors  insti- 
tuted  reforms  aimed  at  strengthening  the  capital’s 
often  precarious  hold  on  the  periphery.  The  Arab 
and  Bulgar  attacks  stimulated  a  radical  restruc- 
turing  of  provincial  ADMiNiSTRATiON.  The  themes 
became  the  foundation  of  efforts  to  retain  Byz. 
territory  and  then  to  reassert  control  over  recap- 
tured  lands.  By  the  mid-gth  C.  there  were  more 
than  20  themes  in  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  the  Ae- 
gean,  and  the  Balkans  as  well  as  rleisourai  along 
the  Arab  frontier  and  rlimata  in  Crimea.  This 
marked  a  decisive  break  with  late  Roman  admin- 
istradon  by  transferring  civil  authoríty  to  mìlitary 
representatives,  although  the  themadc  system  was 
also  a  source  of  instability,  since  it  put  powerfui 
armies  under  indívídual  commandcrs.  Serious  re- 
vo!ts  originated  in  the  themes  (Saborios,  Bar- 
danes  Tourros,  Thomas  the  Slav),  and  more 
than  one  strategos  became  emperor  (Leontios, 
PhiIippikos,  Leo  III,  Artabasdos,  Michael  II). 
Efforts  to  reform  the  military,  including  reliance 
on  smaii  units  like  the  droungos  and  the  bandon 
and  increases  in  soldiers’  landholdings  and  wages, 
made  the  army  more  flexible  and  professional. 

Changes  in  central  civil  administration  made 
the  court  bureaucracy  increasingly  important  in 
running  state  affairs.  Several  bureaucrats  became 
emperor  (Anastasios  II,  Theodosios  III,  Nikepho- 
ros  I)  or  were  proclaimed  emperor  in  coup  at- 
tempts  (Arsaber).  A  key  deve!opment  was  the 
emergence  of  chief  bureaus — there  were  13  by 
842 — and  the  growing  influence  of  the  post  of 
logothetes.  The  most  important  official  bccame 
the  locothetes  tou  dromou,  many  of  whom 
(Staurarios,  Aetios,  Theortistos)  exercised 
great  authority  under  weak  rulers  and  during 
rcgencies  (Irene,  Theodora). 

The  primary  Iegislative  aim  of  the  emperors 
was  to  maintain  order  in  a  turbulent  world  (No- 
mos  Stratiotiros,  Ecloga).  This  imperial  insis- 
tence  on  unity  and  uniformity  extended  to  reli- 
gious  affairs.  Constans  II  tried  to  quell  disputes 
over  Monotheletism  by  promulgatîng  his  Typos 
and  punishing  proponents  of  Orthodoxy  (Pope 
Martin  1,  Maximos  the  Confessor),  and  Justi- 
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nian  II  convcncd  the  Council  in  Trullo  to  estab- 
lish  religious  uniformity  and  eliminate  pagan  cus- 
toms.  In  the  8th  and  gth  C.  the  attempt  by  several 
emperors  to  impose  Iconoclasm  on  a  reluctant 
population  ultimately  failed.  The  court  instituted 
numerous  fiscal  reforms  aimed  at  revitalizing  the 
economy  and  increasing  the  state’s  tax  revenues. 
Many  are  attributed  to  Nikephoros  I,  but  on  the 
whole  he  merely  formally  systematized  already 
existing  measures.  Most  notably,  the  hearth  tax 
(kapnikon)  was  extended  to  paroikoi  belonging 
to  the  growing  number  of  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments;  the  village  community  became  collec- 
tively  responsible  for  its  members’  taxes  (allelen- 
gyon);  and  the  folltax  may  have  been  separated 
from  the  land  tax  and  applied  to  a!l  taxpayers. 
Such  reforms  allowed  Constantinople  to  benefit 
from  an  economic  recovery  that  is  discernible 
from  the  late  8th  C.;  state  revenues  apparently 
doubled  between  780  and  850. 

By  the  early  gth  C.  a  cultural  revival  was  also 
underway,  stimulated  by  a  growing  economy  and 
the  reemergence  of  wealthy  patrons.  Historiog- 
raphy  reappears  with  the  wrorks  of  Theophanes 
the  Confessor  and  Patr.  Nirephoros  I,  Rassia 
was  a  famous  poet  of  the  period.  The  emperor 
Theophilos  launched  an  ambitious  building  pro- 
gram  in  the  capital.  The  breadth  of  knowiedge 
displayed  by  scholars  such  as  Leo  the  Mathe- 
matician  and  the  foundation  of  the  school  in  the 
Magnaura  (Theoktistos,  Bardas)  testify  to  the 
reinvigoration  of  Byz.  secular  learning.  By  this 
time  Byz.  culture  was  primarily  Greek:  Latin  was 
Iittle  known  or  used. 

lit.  A.N.  Stratos,  Byianlìum  in  Lhe  SeuenLh  Cenlury,  5  vo!s. 
(Amsterdarn  1968-80).  W.  Treadgold,  The  ByianLme  Re- 
vìval,  780-842  (Stanford,  Calif.,  1988).  -P.A.H. 

Age  of  Recovery  and  Consolidation 

(ca.800/850-1000).  This  period  approximately 
coincides  with  that  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty. 
The  intense  desire  to  perpetuate  the  dynasty  is 
seen  in  Leo  VI’s  series  of  four  marriages  in  the 
attempt  to  produce  a  male  heir  (Tetragamy  of 
Leo  VI)  and  in  the  eventual  accession  to  sole 
power  of  Constantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos 
and  Basil  II  after  the  throne  was  usurped  by 
strong  civilian  and  military  figures  during  the 
period  of  their  minority  (Romanos  I  Lerapenos, 
Nírephoros  II  Piiokas,  John  I  Tzimiskes). 

The  centra!ization  achieved  through  Constan- 
tinople’s  economic  revival,  the  predominance  of 


the  civilian  arìstocracy,  and  the  slow  development 
of  a  new  “knightlike”  army  permitted  Byz.  to  stop 
the  Arab  invasions  in  the  mid-gth  C.  and  to  go 
on  the  offensive  from  the  mid-ioth  C.  The  suc- 
cesses  of  John  Kourkouas,  Nikephoros  II  Phokas, 
and  John  I  Tzimiskes  led  to  the  Byz.  reconquest 
of  Syria  and  Crete;  Bulgaria,  a  mighty  rival  ca.900, 
had  to  surrender  to  John  I  and  was  eventually 
annexed  in  1018  under  Basil  II;  Rus’  became  an 
ally.  Although  Byz.  recognized  Otto  í  only  as 
“emperor  of  the  Franks,”  the  Byzantino-German 
alliance  was  strengthened  by  Byz.  political  and 
cultural  infiuence.  The  economic  revival  that  had 
begun  in  the  first  half  of  the  gth  C.,  primarily  in 
Constantinople  and  the  Aegean  coastlands,  ex- 
panded  farther:  numismatic  and  archaeologica.1 
evidence  shows  a  gradual  recovery  in  the  ìoth  C. 
throughout  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  at  sites  that 
had  lain  wholly  or  partially  devastated  in  the  pre- 
vious  period-  Constantínople,  however,  remained 
the  central  point  of  trade  and  manufacture,  its 
position  unrívaled  even  by  large  cities  such  as 
Thessalonike  and  Ephesus. 

Nor  did  the  growth  of  private  and  ecclesiastical 
iandownership  yet  challenge  the  state;  although 
some  stabie  clans  (Srleros,  Douras,  Phoílas, 
Kourkouas)  appeared  by  the  ìotb  C.,  the  state 
managed  to  check  them  and  restrict  their  weaSth, 
partly  by  bestowing  upon  the  rural  community 
the  right  of  protimesis.  Most  aristocratic  famîlies 
served  the  government  loyally,  and  aristocratic 
generals  were  primarily  responsible  for  winning 
the  glorious  victories  of  the  period.  Another  fac- 
tor  in  Byz.  military  success  was  the  restructuring 
of  the  army,  whereby  the  heavily  armed  profes- 
sional  kataphraktoi  replaced  the  irregular  con- 
tingents  of  thematic  troops.  Even  when  rebelfious, 
the  military  aristocrats  sought  the  support  of  Con- 
stantinople  and  strove  to  acquire  the  throne,  not 
to  create  iodependent  princedoms. 

In  843  the  government  of  Theodora  restored 
the  veneration  of  icons,  but  the  monks  who  had 
led  the  resistance  to  Iconoclasm  did  not  gain  much. 
Strong  monastic  communities  of  working  breth- 
ren — the  ideal  of  Theodore  of  Stoudios — gave 
way  to  individualistically  structured  lavras  and 
small  monasteries  dependent  on  state  grants  in 
kind  and  money  (solemnia);  the  ideal  of  the  poor 
brotherhood  became  very  popular,  and  Nikepho- 
ros  II  Phokas  supported  it  by  restricting  monastic 
landownership  and  by  rewarding  recently  founded 
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communitíes  on  Mt.  Athos,  which  in  their  early 
stages  renounced  property.  The  role  of  monas- 
teries  in  intellectual  life  declined:  Byz.  culture, 
which  was  controüed  by  monks  in  the  first  half  of 
the  9th  C.,  became  increasingly  secular  after  850: 
after  George  Hamartolos,  not  one  significant 
Byz.  writer  was  a  monk  until  Symeon  the  Theo- 
logian. 

Arguably,  the  state  (personified  in  the  emperor) 
benefited  most  from  Iconoclasm  and  its  after- 
math.  The  Byz.  church  was  made  subject  to  im- 
perial  power.  Michael  III  disparaged  the  patriar- 
chal  office  in  Constantinople:  the  patriarchs, 
regardless  of  their  personal  qualities,  became 
puppets  Ìn  the  hands  of  the  emperor  (among  the 
deposed  patriarchs  of  the  period  were  Ignatios, 
Photios,  Nichoi.as  I  Mystihos,  and  Euthymios). 
Twice  the  patriarchate  was  awarded  to  members 
of  the  imperial  family  (Stephen,  brother  of  Leo 
VI;  Theophylartos,  son  of  Romanos  I).  Only  in 
the  second  half  of  the  ìoth  C.  was  the  patriar- 
chate,  under  Polyeuhtos,  strong  and  indepen- 
dent  enough  to  infiuence  imperial  policy. 

The  ímperial  court  and  the  officialdom  of  the 
capital  assumed  a  fundamental  role  in  the  con- 
solidation  and  reorganization  of  the  empire,  The 
concept  of  order  (taxis)  prevailed  in  the  admin- 
istrative  and  ideological  activity  of  the  time:  the 
taktika  (a  literary  genre  typical  of  the  period 
from  the  mid-gth  C.  to  the  late  ìoth  C.)  aimed  at 
shaping  the  imperíal  administrative  machine, 
mostly  in  its  ceremonial  functions;  two  surviving 
treatises  on  taxation,  although  not  precisely  dated, 
may  best  be  assigned  to  the  ìoth  or  early  1  ìth  C. 
Writers  from  Leo  VI  to  Nikephoros  Ouranos 
produced  a  number  of  military  textbooks  (stra- 
tegika);  this  genre  also  disappears  after  1000. 
The  outlines  of  an  ideal  imperial  system  were 
drafted  in  the  milieu  of  Constantine  VII  in  books 
on  the  themes  (De  ihematibus),  the  goals  of 
diplomacy  (De  administrando  imperio),  and  the 
ceremonies  of  the  imperial  court  (De  ceremoniis). 
The  law  underwent  “purification”  as  well:  Basil 
I  and  Leo  VI  drafted  or  promulgated  a  series  of 
legal  books  based  on  the  formulas  of  Roman  law 
(Prochiron,  Epanagoge,  Basilira). 

Imperial  regulations  were  extended  through- 
out  the  empire:  not  only  did  imperial  estates  in- 
crease,  but  the  state  proclaimed  its  supreme  right 
over  all  the  lands  of  the  empire;  taxpayers  were 
divìded  into  several  special  categories  according 


to  their  rents  and  services — stratiotai  of  differ- 
ent  sorts,  exkoussatoi  of  the  dromos,  ordinary 
peasants.  The  government  attempted  to  stabilize 
the  categories  it  imposed  on  tbe  population:  ìoth- 
C.  legislation,  from  Romanos  I  onward,  aimed  at 
preservíng  the  village  community,  making  a  peas- 
ant  responsible  for  his  neighbor’s  taxes  and  pro- 
hibiting  him  from  “fleeing”  his  village;  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  community  were  also  obliged  to  arm 
a  soldier,  if  he  lacked  the  means  to  buy  a  horse 
or  w;eapons.  The  state  developed  the  principle  of 
just  price,  prohibiting  the  unfair  pricing  of  land. 
The  state  even  attempted  to  abolish  usury,  but 
when  Basil  l’s  measures  failed,  Leo  VI  was  com- 
pelled  to  rescind  them.  The  state  also  tended  to 
regulate  trade  activity,  promulgating  the  Book  of 
the  Eparch. 

Reguladon  also  encompassed  ecclesiastical  rit- 
ual  and  cultural  life.  Church  architecture  ac- 
quired  a  greater  homogeneity  in  form  and  scale 
ca.goo,  the  liturgy  became  more  uniform,  and 
Symeon  Metaphrastes  produced  a  monumental 
collection  of  saints’  Lives  for  ecclesiastical  feasts. 
The  task  of  collecting  the  ancient  heritage  wras 
emphasized:  the  Greek  classics  were  transmitted, 
collections  of  the  most  important  fragments  were 
compiled  (including  the  Geoponira),  and  Photios 
in  the  Btbliotheca  surveyed  significam  works  of 
ancient  and  early  Byz.  authors.  Several  lexika 
were  published,  among  them  the  Souda. 

The  period  was  doubtless  one  of  political  suc- 
cess  and  expansion.  Its  accompanying  cultural 
upsurge  is  often  called  the  Macedonian  renais- 
sance,  though  a  more  proper  term  would  be  en- 
cyclopedism,  meaning  here  the  tendency  to  col- 
lect  and  set  in  order  both  Greek  and  Roman 
traditions.  Little  that  is  original  is  to  be  found  in 
the  numerous  works  produced  during  the  period. 

lit.  R.  Jenkins,  Byzantium:  'I'he  Imperial  Centunes:  A.D. 
610  to  topr  (I.ondon  1966).  A.  Toynbee,  Conslantine  Por 
phyrogenitus  and  hu  World  (London  1973).  N.G.  Popov, 
Ocerki  po  graidanskoj  islorii  za  vremja  Makedonskoj  dinaslii 
(Moscow  1913).  -A.K. 

Period  of  “Westernization”  (ca.1000- 
1204).  This  era  began  with  the  victories  of  Rasil 
II,  witnessed  a  collapse  before  the  Turks  and 
Normans  in  1071,  a  partial  revival  under  the 
Romnenian  dynasty,  a  weakeníng  under  the  An- 
geloi,  and  concluded  with  a  seemirtgly  fatal  blow 
from  the  Fourth  Crusade. 

From  Basil  II’s  reígn  onward,  the  system  of' 
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great  estates  everywhere  expanded.  By  the  i2th 
C.  most  peasants  were  apparently  dependent  pa- 
roihoi  on  government,  ecclesiastical,  or  private 
property.  Cities  grew:  Constantinople  was  still  in 
the  forefront  in  the  ì  ìth  C.,  but  such  provincial 
centers  as  Thessalonire,  Trebizond,  Artze, 
Corinth,  and  Thebes  competed  successfully;  1 2th- 
C.  Theban  silk  was  superior  to  that  of  Constanti- 
nople.  In  the  capital,  a  vigorous  middle  class  ap- 
peared;  it  overthrew  Michael  V.  The  military 
crises  of  the  late  1 1  th  C.  forced  Alexios  1  Kom- 
nenos  to  give  extensive  privileges — similar  to  those 
received  by  the  Rus’  in  the  ìoth  C. — to  Venice 
and  Pisa  in  return  for  naval  assistance;  Genoa 
later  obtained  similar  grants.  Using  their  exemp- 
dons  from  customs  dues,  Italian  merchants  ex- 
ploited  the  Byz.  economy  in  the  i2th  C.,  arousing 
imperial  and  popular  opposition  in  Constantino- 
ple.  While  magnates  increased  their  properties 
where  possible,  they  also  sought  iucrative  govern- 
ment  appointments  in  Constantinople.  The  Kom- 
nenoi  secured  the  support  of  military-magnate 
families  (Dourai,  Palaiologoi,  Rontoste- 
phanoi,  and  dozens  more)  through  intermar- 
rîage,  and  an  aristocracy  based  on  ties  of  kinship 
devcloped.  Whether  this  social  structure  (depen- 


dent  peasantry,  militarized  aristocracy)  constitutes 
a  ‘Teudal”  society  remains  debatable. 

The  emperors,  esp.  Alexios  I  Romnenos  and 
hîs  successors,  zealously  defended  Orthodoxy 
against  popular  and  intellectual  heretics,  includ- 
ing  the  Bogomils,  John  Italos,  and  Demetrios 
of  Lampe.  The  rulers  selected  and  supplanted 
patriarchs  and  members  of  the  higher  clergy; 
Michael  I  Keroui.arios,  Kosmas  I,  and  Dosi- 
theos  were  among  those  deposed.  Yet  the  ability 
of  the  secular  clergy  to  oppose  the  emperor  in- 
creased:  Patr.  Alexios  Stoudites  helped  over- 
throw  Michael  V,  Keroularios  contrived  the 
downfall  of  Michael  VI,  clerics  such  as  Leo  of 
Chalcedon  seriously  embarrassed  Alexios  I  by 
opposing  his  appropriation  of  church  treasures, 
and  the  metropolitans  of  Manuel  I  resisted  his 
effort  to  ease  the  c.onversion  of  Muslims  to  Chris- 
tianity.  Above  all,  in  1054  Keroularios  overrode 
Constantine  IX  and  forced  a  schism  with  the 
Western  church. 

Undcr  Turkish  pressure,  the  focus  of  monas- 
ticisin  shifted  westward,  although  centers  in  Cap- 
padocia  continued  to  flourísh.  Christodoulos 
founded  the  monastery  of  St.  John  on  Patmos; 
John  II  Komnenos  and  his  wife  Irene  established 
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the  Pantorrator  monastery  in  Constantinople. 
As  the  empire  became  more  open  to  foreigners, 
ethnic  monasteries  developed  wìthin  its  bound- 
aries:  Gregory  Parourianos  founded  Petsitzos 
for  Georgians  in  Byz.  Bulgarìa;  Stefan  Nemanja 
established  Hilandar  for  Serbs  on  Mt.  Athos. 
Latin  monasteries  included  an  Amalfitan  one  on 
Mt.  Athos  and  a  Venetian  one  in  Constantinople. 
Cenobitic  life  within  monasteries  declined  in  favor 
of  indìvídual  monks’  rights  to  own  property  and 
support  themselves.  In  Constantinople  “holy  men,” 
practicing  eccentric  forms  of  asceticism,  were  pa- 
tronized  by  wealthy  ladies  and  criticized  by  intel- 
lectuals.  While  monasteries  expanded  their  landed 
wealth,  many,  mismanaged,  fell  into  decay;  a  so- 
lution  was  sought  ìn  the  charistihion. 

In  the  nth  C.,  bureaucrats  such  as  John  the 
Orphanotrophos  and  Nikephoritzf.s  domi- 
nated  weak  emperors;  many  of  these  officials  were 
eunuchs.  Scholars  such  as  Michael  Psellos  and 
Patr.  Constantine  III  Leichoudes  also  achieved 
irifluential  positions.  The  ì  ith  C.  allegedly  wit- 
nessed  a  conflict  between  the  bureaucrats,  with 
their  candidates  for  the  throne  (Romanos  III, 
Constantine  IX,  Michael  VII),  and  the  landed- 
magnate  generals  with  their  candidates  (Leo  Tor- 


nirios,  Isaac  I  Romnenos,  Alexios  I).  Psellos,  an 
acute  observer,  was  aware  of  the  conflict  between 
bureaucrats  and  military  officers,  but  neither  group 
seems  solìd  or  cohesive;  the  bureaucrats  formed 
factions  around  personalities  and  policies,  while 
the  army  was  split  into  rival  Anatolian  and  Eu- 
ropean  wings.  Emperors  such  as  Isaac  I  Komne- 
nos  and  Constantine  X  Douras,  who  came  from 
military  backgrounds,  were  unable  to  free  them- 
selves  from  the  tradiüonal  policies  of  the  bureau- 
crats.  With  the  accession  of  Alexios  I,  the  govern- 
ment  became  dominated  by  imperial  relatives; 
eunuchs  lost  importance. 

Recruitment  and  leadership  of  the  army  posed 
difficulties.  Military  service  formerly  required  of 
landholders  was  frequentìy  corwerted  into  taxa- 
tion.  From  the  1040S,  foreign  mercenaries  filled 
the  ranks;  sources  specify  Turks  of  various  sorts, 
Varangians,  Normans,  and  other  Westerners,  in- 
cluding  Anglo-Saxon  refugees.  Under  John  II 
and  Manuel,  exkousseia  was  conferred  upon  cer- 
tain  iandowners,  and  some  of  them  were  granted 
charistihion  and  pronoia;  Westerners  could  be- 
come  lizioi  and  receive  grants  simílar  to  Western 
fiefs.  In  the  1  ìth  C.,  mercenaries  such  as  Roussel 
de  Bailleul  attained  leadership,  but  after  1081 
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commanders  of  this  sort  were  few.  In  the  iith 
C.,  officers  were  either  court  eunuchs  or  landed 
magnates;  in  the  i2th,  usuaily  aristocrats  lìnked 
to  the  Romnenoi  or  Angeloi.  Despite  periodic 
revivais,  the  navy  could  not  be  maintained;  the 
effort  to  use  Venetian,  Pisan,  and  Genoese  fleets 
ultimately  failed.  In  1204,  Danes  and  Anglo-Sax- 
ons  led  the  defense  of  Constantinople. 

In  the  ìith  C.,  Constantinople  witnessed  an 
intellectual  flowering,  chiefly  among  representa- 
tives  of  the  middle  class.  Psellos  revived  interest 
in  Plato,  Neoplatonìsm,  and  their  application  to 
Chrîstianity;  in  the  i2th  C.,  Tzetzes  and  Eusta- 
thios  of  Thessalonire  enhanced  the  study  of 
classical  philology,  Constantine  IX  established  a 
law  school  for  John  Xiphilinos,  while  making 
Psellos  “chief  of  the  philosophers”  (hypatos  ton 
philosophon),  a  position  that  gave  him  some  su- 
pervision  over  secular  instruction  in  Constanti- 
nople.  The  appiication  of  formal  logic  to  theology 
by  John  Italos  and  F.ustratios  of  Nicaea  alarmed 
Alexios  I;  instruction  was  placed  under  the  patri- 
arch’s  controi.  Later,  the  hypatos  ton  philosophon 
was  ordered  to  exercise  an  academic  censorship. 
In  the  writing  of  history  (Psellos,  Anna  Komnene, 
Niketas  Choniates)  and  líterature  (Theodore 
Prodromos,  Eustathîos  of  Thessalonike),  conven- 
tional  ways  of  depicting  people  and  objects  gave 
way  to  some  elements  of  “naturalism”  and  at- 
tempts  to  show  the  complexity  of  human  charac- 
ter. 

Basil  II’s  victories  over  Arabs  and  Bulgarians 
brought  the  empire  a  period  of  relative  external 
peace,  which  permitted  such  rulers  as  Constantine 
IX  to  rely  on  the  bureaucrats  and  repress  the 
magnates  and  army,  The  fall  of  Bari  to  the  Nor- 
mans  and  the  Turkish  triumph  at  the  battle  of 
Mantzikert  (1071)  discredited  the  regime  of  the 
civilians,  allowing  independent  Armenian  states 
to  appear  in  Cilicia  and  ultimately  permitting 
Alexios  I  to  sei/.e  the  throne.  The  first  three 
Kornnenian  emperors  provided  a  century  of  sta- 
bility;  the  army  was  rebuilt  and  the  new  aristoc- 
racy  strengthened  the  throne,  but  concessions  to 
the  Italians  undermined  the  economy.  Alexios  I 
repelled  Norman  and  Pecheneg  invasions  of  the 
Balkans;  with  the  help  of  the  First  Crusade,  he 
recovered  coastal  Anatolia,  John  II  and  Manuel 
fought  with  mixed  success  against  Crusaders, 
Hungarians,  Serbs,  and  Turks.  Manuel’s  defeat 
at  Myriorephalon  (1176)  and  weak  rulers  after 


1 1 80  stopped  the  Byz.  drive  into  Anatolia.  An- 
droniros  I  sought  to  establish  his  power  by  blood- 
ily  suppressing  the  aristocracy,  but  he  failed  to 
reinvigorate  the  Byz.  state.  Cyprus,  occupied  by 
the  rebel  Isaac  Komnenos,  was  later  taken  by 
Richard  I  Lionheart.  The  Angeloi  emperors, 
Isaac  II  and  Alexios  III,  failed  to  meet  the  many 
challenges  that  confronted  them.  Civilìan  aristo- 
crats,  displacing  the  military  aristocracy  of  the 
Komnenoi,  dissipated  the  empire’s  resources.  Circa 
1 186,  the  Bulgarians  and  Vlachs  established  the 
Second  Bulgarian  Empire,  while  the  Serbs  gained 
their  independence.  In  addition  to  these  ethnic 
movements,  rebels  appeared,  striving  for  separa- 
tist  regimes;  Theodore  Manraphas  at  Philadel- 
phia,  Leo  Sgouros  of  Nauplia,  Alexios  and  David 
Romnenos  in  Pontos.  When  the  Fourth  Crusade 
conquered  Constantinople  in  1204  and  estab- 
lished  the  Latin  Empire,  the  Byz.  empire  was 
already  partially  dismembered.  That  Byz.  re- 
covered  was  due  to  its  regional  strength  in  the 
successor  states  at  Trebizünd,  Nicaea,  and  Epi- 
ros. 

lit.  M.  Angold,  The  Bymnline  Empìre  1025-1204:  A  Po- 
litical  Hhtory  (London-New  York  1984).  N.  Skabalanovií, 
Vizantijskoe  gosudarstvo  i  cerhmi'  v  XI  veke  (St.  Petersbarg 
1884).  P.  Lemerie,  Ctnq  études  sur  le  XIe  siècle  bymntin  (Paris 
1977).  F.  Chala.ndon,  Les  Comnène,  2  vols,  (Paris  1900—12; 
rp.  New  York  n.d.).  C.  Brand,  Bymntium  Confronts  the  West, 
1180-1204  (Cambridge,  Mass,,  1968).  -C.M.B. 

Empire  öf  NlCAEA  (Í204-61).  The  most  suc- 
cessful  of  the  three  Greek  successor  states  that 
emerged  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople  to  the 
Fourth  Crusade  in  1 204,  the  Nicaean  Empire  was 
founded  by  Theioijore  I  Lasraris.  Its  core  com- 
prised  the  coastlands  of  western  Asia  Minor, 
stretching  in  an  arc  from  the  Paphlagonian  coast 
to  the  southwestern  tip  of  Asia  Minor,  where  the 
river  Indos  (Dalaman  Çay)  formed  the  frontier 
with  the  Turks.  Despite  Turkish  pressure  along 
these  frontiers,  the  Nicaean  arritai  were  more 
than  able  to  hold  their  own.  The  Nicaean  lands 
in  Asia  Minor  formed  two  distinct  blocks:  a  north- 
ern  region  around  Nicaea,  the  official  capital, 
and  the  western  coastlands,  where  in  the  hills 
behind  Smyrna  John  III  Vatatzf.s  establîshed 
his  residence  at  Nymphaion.  This  area  formed 
the  hub  of  the  Nicaean  Empire.  The  treasury  was 
housed  at  Magnesia,  while  Smyrna  became  the 
main  naval  base.  Nicaea  remained  the  residence 
of  the  patriarchs,  but  the  emperors  rarely  visited 
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jt  except  for  their  coronations.  The  choice  of 
Nymphaion  as  a  residence  brought  the  emperors 
0f  Nicaea  clear  advantages.  It  provided  a  good 
vantage  point  for  surveying  the  Turkish  frontier, 
and  it  was  in  the  heart  of  a  very  fertile  region, 
where  imperial  and  aristocratic  estates  were  con- 
centrated.  Once  Nicaean  armies  began  campaign- 
ing  regularly  in  Europe  it  was  better  placed  than 
Nicaea,  for  ìt  was  situated  on  a  shorter  and  more 
direct  route  to  the  straits  of  Rai.i.ipolis. 

At  one  level,  the  history  of  the  Nicaean  Empire 
revolves  around  the  ultimately  successful  struggle 
to  restore  the  seat  of  empire  to  Constantinople. 
Recognizing  the  Greeks  of  the  despotate  of  Epi- 
ros  and  the  Bulgarians  as  serious  competitors, 
the  emperors  of  Nicaea  realized  that  they  must 
establish  their  authority  in  Thrace  and  Macedonia 
if  they  were  to  have  a  real  chance  of  recovering 
Constantinople  from  the  Latins.  John  III  out- 
maneuvered  his  rivals  and  was  able  to  gain  control 
over  northern  Greece  because  his  authority  was 
based  on  an  effective  system  of  government  and 
he  had  at  his  disposal  a  greater  range  of  resources 
than  any  of  his  opponents.  He  built  up  the  im- 
perial  domains  and  by  careful  management  in- 
creased  their  profits.  The  incubus  of  a  bloated 
and  inefficient  bureaucracy  was  swept  away  with 


the  loss  of  Constantinople.  In  its  place  the  Nicaean 
emperors  created  an  inexpensive  and  efficient 
administration  centered  on  the  imperial  house- 
hold,  in  which  the  aristocracy  had  an  acknowl- 
edged  place.  John  III  carefully  supervised  the 
fiscal  administration.  The  fiscal  surveys,  always 
one  of  the  strengths  of  Byz.  government,  were 
continued.  The  administrative  and  financial 
strength  of  the  Nicaean  Empire  was  refiected  in 
the  substantial  armies  it  kept  in  the  field  and  in 
its  navy,  which  secured  the  islands  along  the  Asia 
Minor  coast. 

Another  source  of  strength  was  the  presence  of 
the  ecumenical  patriarch  at  Nicaea.  The  period 
was  by  and  large  one  of  cooperation  between 
emperor  and  patriarch.  The  emperors  could  nor- 
mally  rely  on  the  patríarchs  for  tnoral  support. 
The  patriarchal  presence  also  gave  the  Nicaean 
rulers  a  role  on  the  international  stage  that  none 
of  their  rivals  could  match:  there  were  a  number 
of  rounds  of  negotiations  with  papal  representa- 
tives  over  the  Union  of  the  Churches;  an  alli- 
ance  was  concluded  with  Frederich  II  Hohen- 
staufen;  and  Nicaea  becarne  the  acknowledged 
center  of  the  Orthodox  world.  In  1220  the  Ser- 
bian  church  turned  for  recognition  of  its  auton- 
omy  to  Nicaea.  In  1235  Patr.  Germanos  II  con- 
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ferred  patriarchal  rank  on  the  head  of  the 
Bulgarian  church.  In  both  cases  a  primacy  of 
honor  was  reserved  for  the  Nicaean  emperor  and 
patriarch. 

At  another  level,  these  examples  show  how 
changes  long  underway  in  Byz.  crystallized  during 
the  period  of  exile.  The  recognition  of  the  auton- 
omy  of  the  Orthodox  church  in  Serbia  and  Bul- 
garia  set  the  seal  on  their  political  independence. 
Although  the  Nicaeans  were  unwilling  to  make 
similar  concessions  to  the  Greeks  of  Epiros,  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Romnenos  Doukas  were 
granted  the  rank  of  despotes,  thus  reconciling 
their  autonomous  status  with  Nicaean  claims  to 
overlordship.  Devolution  of  authority  also  oc- 
curred  within  the  Nicaean  Empire.  The  policy  of 
granting  exkousseia  to  the  great  monastic  and 
aristocratic  estates  was  continued  and  extended 
into  regions  where  they  had  been  rare  before 
1204;  the  same  is  true  of  the  pronoia.  In  the 
European  provinces  the  Nicaean  emperors  issued 
a  series  of  chrysobulls  to  the  towns  and  cities,  thus 
officially  conferring  upon  them  a  measure  of  au- 
tonomy.  The  period  of  exile  saw  a  significant 
growth  of  local  and  aristocratic  privilege,  but  re- 
lations  between  emperor  and  aristocracy  re- 
mained  good  until  the  reign  of  Theodore  II 
Lasraris,  whose  attack  upon  the  aristocracy,  mo- 
tivated  by  his  desire  to  assert  ìmperial  autocracy, 
was  doomed  to  failure. 

The  loss  of  Constantinople  to  the  Latins  dealt 
a  severe  blow  to  Byz.  culture.  The  emperors  of 
Nicaea  sought  to  revive  Byz.  education  by  creating 
a  palace  school.  A  concerted  effort  was  made  to 
collect  and  copy  manuscripts.  Byzantium’s  “Hel- 
lenic”  past  was  increasingly  appreciated  in  intel- 
lectual  circles,  which  added  a  new  dimension  to 
the  Byz.  sense  of  identity.  It  contributed  to  the 
way  that  Byzantium’s  universalist  claims  began  to 
yield  to  a  more  strongly  “nationalist”  feeling,  best 
caught  in  the  growing  hatred  of  what  the  Latins 
stood  for.  When,  at  last,  the  seat  of  empire  was 
restored  to  Constantinople  in  July  1261  by  Mi- 
CHAEL  VIII  Palaiologos,  a  radical  change  in  the 
structure  and  outlook  of  Byzantium  had  been 
completed. 

lit.  H.  Ahrweiler,  "I,’expérience  nicéenne,”  DOP  29 
(1975)  23—40.  M.  Angold,  A  Byzanline  Gouemmenl  in  Exile 
(Oxford  1975).  Idein,  “Byzantìne  ‘Nationalisni’  and  the 
Nicaean  Empire,”  BMGS  1  (1975)  49—70.  M.A.  Andreeva, 
Oíerki  po  kul’ture  vizantijskogo  dvom  v  XIII  veke  (Prague 
1927).  -M.J.A. 


“Empire  of  the  Straits”  (1261—1453).  The 
restored  “empire”  of  the  1 260S  was  scarcely  large 
enough  to  justify  its  name,  limited  as  it  was  to  the 
western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  northern  Greece, 
and  the  southeastern  Peloponnesos  (with  the  Latin 
principality  of  Achaia  in  control  of  the  rest  of 
the  peninsula).  The  despotate  of  Epiros  and  the 
empire  of  Trebizond  maintained  their  autono- 
mous  status.  Despite  the  recovery  of  its  capital, 
the  empire  continued  to  shrink  during  the  re- 
maining  two  centuries  of  its  history.  Although  the 
diplomacy  of  Michael  VIII  thwarted  the  plans 
of  Charles  I  of  Anjou  for  conquest,  later  Byz. 
emperors  wcre  less  successful  in  containing  the 
expansionist  policy  of  their  northern  and  eastern 
neighbors.  By  1340  the  Ottoman  Turks  had  con- 
quered  most  of  Asia  Minor;  by  1355  the  Serbs, 
under  Stefan  UroS  IV  DuSan,  controlled  most 
of  northern  Greece,  and  the  Turks  had  gained  a 
foothold  in  Europe.  Didymoteichon  and  Adriano- 
ple,  the  principal  towns  of  Thrace,  fell  to  the 
Ottomans  in  the  1360S,  Thessalonike  in  1387  (and 
again  in  1430,  after  a  brief  period  of  Byz.  and 
Venetian  recovery).  The  independence  of  Epiros 
also  ersded  in  1430  with  the  fall  of  Ioannina. 
Oniy  in  the  Peloponnesos  did  the  Byz.  despoîate 
of  Morea  prosper  and  expand  (at  the  expense  of 
the  principality  of  Achaia);  by  1430  it  encom- 
passed  virtually  the  entire  peninsula.  Shortly 
thereafter,  however,  in  1453,  Mehmed  II  took 
Constantinople  by  siege  (see  Constantinople, 
Siece  and  Fall  of),  and  the  Morea  was  able  to 
hold  out  against  Ottoman  conquest  only  until 
1460.  The  next  year  Trebizond,  the  last  Greek 
stronghold,  felì. 

Numerous  factors  contributed  to  the  final  de- 
mise  of  the  empire,  which  had  already  been  seri- 
ously  weakened  by  the  Latin  conquest  of  1204. 
First  of  all,  the  restored  Byz.  state  had  to  face  the 
rising  power  of  a  vigorous  new  empire,  that  oi 
the  Ottomans,  which  steadily  conquered  Byz.  ter- 
ritory  and  reduced  Byz.  to  vassal  status  after  1371- 
The  Ottomans  besieged  Constantinople  from  1394 
to  1402;  the  capital  was  saved  only  by  Timijr’s 
defeat  of  the  Ottoman  sultan  Bayezid  I  at  the 
battle  of  Ankara  in  1402.  This  setback  to  the 
Ottoman  fortunes,  and  the  ensuing  civil  war  among 
Ottoman  princes,  gave  the  Byz.  Empire  a  reprieve 
and  enabled  ít  to  resist  until  1453,  although  Mu- 
rad  II  did  besiege  the  capital  in  1422. 

Second,  the  states  of  western  Europe  provided 
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litde  or  no  assistance  to  Byz.,  even  though  their 
very  existence  was  threatened  by  the  Turks.  The 
papacy  and  Western  rulers  continued  to  demand 
that  the  Byz.  emperor  agree  to  Union  of  the 
ChuRCHES  in  exchange  for  military  assistance. 
Twice  the  Byz.  agreed  to  these  conditions,  at  the 
Council  of  Lyons  in  1274  and  at  the  Counci!  of 
Ferrara-Florence  in  1439;  the  promised  West- 
ern  aid  either  never  materialized  or  was  ineffec- 
tive.  The  Western  crusading  movcment  had  ai- 
most  died  out  by  the  late  ìgth  C.;  the  twocrusades 


of  the  ì^thand  1 5th  C.,  the  Crusade  of  Niropous 
(1396)  and  the  Crusade  of  Varna  (1444),  both 
met  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Turks, 

Interna!  problems  also  weakened  the  Byz.  state 
in  the  i3th— i5th  C.  Aithough  only  one  dynasty, 
that  of  the  Palaiologoi,  held  sway  throughout  the 
final  period,  it  was  not  as  stable  as  might  appear. 
It  is  true  that  only  eight  emperors  (discounting 
the  brief  usurpation  of  Andronikos  IV  and  John 
VII)  ruled  during  a  period  of  195  years,  for  an 
average  24-year  rcign  (Andronieos  II  was  em- 
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Emperors  of  Byzantium 


Ruier 

Reign 

Ruler 

Reign 

Constantine  I  the  Great 

324-337 

Leo  VI 

886—912 

Constantine  ii 

337-34° 

Aiexander 

9<2-9<3 

Constans  I 

337-35° 

Regency  for  Constantine  VII 

913-920 

Constantius  II 

337-36 1 

Romanos  I  Lekapenos 

920-944 

[ulian 

361-363 

Stephen  and  Constantine  Lekapenos 

944-945 

|ovian 

363-364 

Constantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos 

945-959 

Vaiens 

364-378 

Romanos  II 

959-963 

Theodosios  I 

379-395 

Nikephoros  II  Phokas 

963-969 

Arkadios 

395-408 

John  I  Tzimiskes 

969-976 

Theodosios  II 

408-450 

Basil  II 

976-1025 

Marcian 

45°-457 

Constantine  VIII 

1025-1028 

Lco  I 

457-474 

Romanos  1 1 1  Argyros 

1028-1034 

Leo  II 

473-474 

Michael  IV  Paphlagon 

IO34-IO4I 

Zeno 

474-49 1 

Michael  V  Ralaphates 

1041-1042 

Basiliskos 

475-476 

Zoe  and  Theodora 

!°42 

Anastasios  l 

491-518 

Constantine  IX  Monomachos 

1042-1055 

Justin  I 

5l8-527 

Theodora 

1055-1056 

Justinian  I 

527-565 

Michael  VI  Stratiotikos 

1056-1057 

Justin  11 

565-578 

Isaac  I  Romnenos 

1057-1059 

Tiberios  I 

578-582 

Constantine  X  Doukas 

1 059-1067 

Maurice 

582-602 

Romanos  IV  Diogenes 

1068-1071 

Phokas 

602—610 

Michaei  VII  Doukas 

1071-1078 

HerakIeios 

Herakleios  Constantine  and 

6 1 0—64  î 

Nikephoros  III  Botaneiates 

AIexios  I  Romnenos 

1078—1081 
1081—1 i 18 

HerakSonas 

641 

John  II  Romnenos 

1118-1 143 

Constans  II 

641—668 

Manuel  I  Romnenos 

1 143-ì 180 

Constantine  IV 

668-685 

Alexios  II  Romnenos 

1 180—1 183 

Justìnían  II 

685-695 

Andronikos  I  Romnenos 

1 183—1 185 

Leontios 

695-698 

Isaac  II  Angelos 

1185-1195 

Tiberios  II 

698-705 

Alexios  III  Angelos 

1195-1203 

Justinian  II  (second  reign) 

705-711 

Isaac  II  and  Alexios  IV  Angelos 

1203—1204 

Philippikos 

71 1-713 

Alexios  V  Doukas 

1  204 

Anastasios  II 

7<3-7‘5 

Theodore  I  Laskaris 

1205—122  1 

Theodosios  III 

7 <5-7 <7 

John  III  Vatatzes 

122 I-1254 

Leo  111 

717-741 

Theodore  II  Laskaris 

<254”1258 

Constantine  V 

74*“775 

John  IV7  Laskaris 

1259-1261 

Leo  IV  the  Khazar 

775-780 

Michael  VIII  Palaiologos 

1259-1282 

Constantine  VI 

780-797 

Andronikos  II  Palaiologos 

1282-1328 

Irene 

797-802 

Michael  IX  Palaiologos 

1294/5-1320 

Níkephoros  I 

802-811 

Andronikos  III  Palaiologos 

1328-1341 

Staurakios 

8ll 

John  V  Palaiologos 

<34*-i39* 

Michaei  I  Rangabe 

81 1-813 

John  VI  Kantakouzenos 

*347- '354 

Leo  V  the  Armenian 

813-820 

Andronikos  IV  Palaioiogos 

1376-1379 

Michael  II 

820—829 

John  VII  Palaiologos 

>39° 

Theophilos 

829-842 

Manuel  II  Palaiologos 

*39 »->425 

Michael  III 

842-867  i 

John  VIII  Palaiologos 

1425-1448 

Basil  I 

867-886  1 

1 

Constantine  XI  Palaiologos 

* 449” '453 
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peror  for  46  years,  John  V  for  50).  These  figures 
are  misleading,  however,  because  the  reigns  of 
both  emperors  were  severely  shaken  by  usurpers 
and  civil  war.  Andronikos  II  fought  for  seven 
years  (1321-28)  against  his  grandson  Androni- 
kos  III  before  abdicating;  the  youthful  John  V 
Palaiologos  was  challenged  by  John  VI  Kan- 
takouzenos,  who  gained  power  for  seven  years 
after  the  Civil  War  of  1341-47.  These  civil  wars 
sapped  the  strength  of  the  empire,  as  a  result  of 
the  devastadon  of  agricultural  land  and  the  Byz. 
use  of  declining  resources  to  fight  each  other 
instead  of  the  common  enemy.  The  Civil  War  of 
1341-47  esp.  revealed  the  hostility  of  the  lower 
classes  toward  the  landed  aristocracy,  as  mani- 
fested  in  a  series  of  popular  urban  rebellions, 
most  notably  that  of  the  Zealots  in  Thessalonike; 
it  should  be  noted  that  all  of  these  urban  move- 
ments  were  ultimately  unsuccessful.  As  rival  fac- 
tions  invited  Serbs  and  Turks  to  take  sides  in  the 
civiì  wars  as  allies  or  mercenaries,  they  enabled 
these  dangerous  foes  to  encroach  upon  Byz.  ter- 
ritory.  Even  after  forcing  the  abdicatíon  of  Kan- 
takouzenos,  John  V  faced  a  series  of  rebellions  by 
his  son  Andronikos  IV  and  grandson  John  VII. 
Another  sign  of  imperial  weakness  was  an  increas- 
ing  tendency  for  the  emperor  to  dîvide  his  terri- 
tory  among  his  sons,  assigning  them  appanages, 
which  they  ruled  as  autonomous  princedoms. 

The  state  treasury  was  impoverished  as  reve- 
nues  declined  on  account  of  the  decrease  in  Byz. 
territory,  the  immunity  from  taxes  of  many  large 
landholders  and  monastic  estates,  and  the  fre- 
cjuent  inability  of  the  local  population  to  pay  taxes 
as  a  result  of  civil  war  or  foreign  invasion.  Instead 
of  drawing  on  the  military  obligations  of  pronoia 
holders,  the  state  was  forced  to  pay  for  an  army 
composed  largely  of  mercenaries.  On  occasion  the 
use  of  mercenaries  backfired,  as  when  the  Cata- 
lan  Grand  Company  turned  against  the  empire 
when  the  emperor  was  unable  to  pay  theni.  Under 
Andronikos  II,  the  fleet  was  temporarily  disman- 
tled  as  an  economy  measure.  Gold  currency,  the 
hyferfyron,  steadíly  depreciated  in  value.  Most 
commerce  was  in  the  control  of  the  Italian  repub- 
lics  (see  Venice,  Genoa),  so  that  the  Byz.  state 
received  few  customs  revenues.  Anna  of  Savoy 
had  to  pawn  the  crown  jewels  to  Venice  for  a 
desperately  needed  loan.  The  empire’s  remaining 
weaith  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  great  landowners. 

The  empire  became  further  divided  by  a  num- 


ber  of  ecciesiastical  controversies.  Michael  V 1 1 1’s 
usurpation  of  the  throne  from  the  Laskarid  dy- 
nasty  at  Nicaea  precipitated  the  schísm  (1265— 
1310)  between  Arsenites,  who  defended  the  Las- 
karid  cause,  and  Josephites,  who  supported  the 
new  Palaiologan  emperor.  Simultaneously  Mi- 
chael  alienated  most  of  his  subjects,  esp.  the  monks, 
by  his  decision  to  agree  to  Union  of  the  Churches 
at  the  Council  of  Lyons.  Although  he  was  rnoti- 
vated  by  the  hope  of  checking  Angevin  aggression 
and  of  securing  Western  military  aid  against  the 
growing  power  of  the  Turks,  his  policy  was  soon 
repudiated  by  his  son  Andronikos  II.  The  nríddle 
years  of  the  ì^th  C.  were  torn  by  the  debate  over 
hesychasm,  which  was  condemned  at  first  but 
later  accepted  by  the  church  as  orthodox  doctrine. 
This  dispute  had  ramifications  in  the  political 
arena,  as  supporters  of  Gregory  Palamas  and 
hesychasm  tended  to  favor  Kantakouzenos  in  the 
Civil  War  of  1341-47,  while  the  regency  for  John 
V  opposed  the  newr  doctrines  of  Palamism.  Dis- 
agreement  over  Union  of  the  Churches  continued 
until  1 453,  as  the  Byz.  agonized  over  whether  to 
acknowledge  the  primacy  of  the  pope  in  the  per- 
haps  vain  hope  that  they  would  be  rewarded  wìth 
a  W’estern  crusade  against  the  Turks.  John  V 
personally  converted  to  Catholicism,  but  not  untìl 
the  reign  of  John  VIII  did  an  emperor  again  dare 
to  follow  the  policy  of  Michael  VIII.  The  Union 
concluded  at  Florence  in  1439  was  rejected,  how'- 
ever,  by  the  populace  of  Constantinople.  Loukas 
Notaras  reportedly  stated  that  he  would  rather 
be  conquered  by  the  Turks  than  submit  to  the 
pope. 

This  era  of  declining  imperial  power  saw  an 
ìncrease  in  the  prestige  and  authority  of  the  Byz. 
church.  The  patriarchal  throne  was  graced  with 
distinguished  scholars  such  as  Gregory  II  of  Cy- 
prus  and  Gennadios  II  Scholarios  and  reform- 
ers  !ike  the  ascetic  Athanasios  I.  In  1312  juris- 
dictiou  ovet  thc  monäslenes  of  Ml.  Athos  was 
transferred  to  the  patriarch  from  the  emperor. 
While  the  empire  shrank,  the  sway  of  the  patri- 
arch  of  Constantinople  was  recognized  in  those 
lands  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Balkans  no  longer 
under  Byz.  rule,  as  well  as  in  Russia,  and  was  even 
extended  to  Lithuania.  Monasticism  prospered, 
too,  in  the  Palaiologan  era;  numerous  monasteries 
were  built  or  restored  in  Constantinople,  Thes- 
salonike,  and  Mistra.  Meteora  was  colonized  by 
monks  from  Athos  and  soon  became  a  new  holy 
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mountain,  while  Athos,  revitalized  by  the  mysti- 
cism  of  the  hesychast  movement,  continued  to  be 
a  major  monastic  center  even  though  the  penin- 
sula  suffered  from  the  raids  of  Catalans  and  Turks. 

Letters  as  well  as  the  arts  flourished;  a  sense  of 
Hellenic  national  identity  emerged,  accompanied 
by  a  new  ìntensification  of  interest  in  antiquity. 
In  the  major  citìes,  a  small  but  influential  elite  of 
intellectuals  pursued  studies  in  classical  philology, 
astronomy,  and  medicine;  they  also  commissioned 
the  copying  of  numerous  MSS.  Among  those 
scholars  most  inspired  by  the  classical  tradition 
were  dheodore  Metochites  and  George  Gemi- 
stos  Plethon.  The  ì^th  C.  saw  a  revival  of  the 
genre  of  hagiography,  as  monks  and  secular 
literati  alike  composed  Lives  of  contemporary  holy 
men,  or  rewrote  the  Lives  of  older  saints.  Ver- 
nacular  literature  also  gained  greater  impor- 


tance,  and  there  was  particular  interest  in  the 
genre  of  romance.  Greater  contact  with  the  scho- 
lasticism  and  humanism  of  Italy  provided  a  stirn- 
ulus  for  scholars  such  as  Demetrios  Iíydones  and 
Bessarion.  Although  Constantinopie  remained 
depopulated  and  wheatfields  and  vineyards  still 
could  be  found  within  its  walls,  the  restoration  or 
new  construction  of  churches  and  monasteries  in 
the  capital  and  at  Thessalonire  and  Mistra  after 
1261  attests  to  the  artistic  vitality  of  the  declining 
empire,  esp.  in  the  first  century  of  the  Palaiologan 
era  (see  under  Monumental  Painting). 

lit.  D.M.  Nicol,  The  Last  Centuries  of  Bywntium,  1261- 
1453  (London  1972).  K.P.  Ryrres,  To  Byiantion  kala  ton  ID’ 
aiona,  vol.  1  (Leukosia  1982).  1.  §evcenko,  “The  Palaeolo- 
gan  Renaissance,"  in  Renaissances  Before  the  Renaissance,  ed. 
W.  Treadgold  (Stanford,  Calif.,  1984)  144-223.  Art  et  société 
à  Byzance  sous  les  Pateotogues  (Ve nice  1971).  -A.M.T. 
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CADASTER,  land  registry  for  the  purpose  of  tax 
assessment.  Some  early  cadasters  are  preserved 
on  papyri  ( f.  Gascou,  L.  MacCouIl,  TM  10  [  1987J 
103-58)-  Knowledge  of  the  Byz.  cadaster  in  the 
ìoth—  1  2th  C.  is  based  on  rules  presented  in  the 
treatises  on  taxation  (see  T’axation,  Theatises 
on),  on  four  original  folios  preserved  in  Vat.  gr. 
215,  and  on  some  excerpts  copied  in  documents 
of  the  archives  of  Iveron,  Lavra,  and  St.  Pantelee- 
mon.  At  least  after  995  (maybe  earlier)  a  census 
{anagraphe  and  later  apographe)  was  conducted  pe- 
riodically  (probably  every  30  years),  following  a 
geographical  pattern  dchned  by  the  administra- 
tive  circumscriptions  of  the  provínces  from  the 
larger  to  the  smaller  (theme,  dioìhesis,  enoria  or 
archontia,  hypotage).  The  results  were  inscribed  in 
the  kodikes  of  the  province  (the  “boxes,"  arklai) 
and  duplicates  were  kept  in  the  appropriate  bu- 
reau  in  Constantinople  (geniron,  j tratiolihon  [see 
Logothetes  tou  Stratiotikou]).  Each  identifi- 
able  piece  of  land  occupied  a  separate  line  (sti- 
chos)  in  the  cadaster  with  the  name  of  its  owner 
(and  taxpayer)  or  its  successive  owners  added 
pîecemeal,  sometimes  between  the  lines;  there  was 
also  an  indication  of  any  temporary  modifications 
of  the  land’s  fiscal  burden  and  the  amount  of  the 
tax  payable  at  the  right  end  of  the  line  ( akrostì - 
chon).  A  copy  of  the  kodix  ( isokodikon ;  registers 
with  that  name  were  created  by  Basil  II)  was  seen 
as  a  necessary  proof  of  ownership.  The  taxpayer 
received  a  praktikon,  i.e.,  an  act  signed  and  sealed 
by  the  official  enumerating  his  (eventually  scat- 
tered)  properties  and  their  fiscal  obligations.  Thc 
geographical  cadastcr  does  not  reappear  in  the 
1 3th—  1 5th  C.;  ít  seems  to  have  been  replaced  b) 
the  thesis  or  rnegale  apographike  thesis,  which  in- 
cluded  copies  of  the  praktika  delivered  by  every 
surveyor  (apographeus)  of  the  province.  (See  Land 
SURVEY.) 

lit.  Svoronos,  Cadastre.  N.  Oikonomides  in  Dionys.  1 4 1  f . 

-N.O. 

CAESAR  (xaîcrap),  a  dignity  formerly  applied 
to  the  emperor  himself,  was  used  under  Diocle- 


tian  to  designate  a  junior  emperor  who  stood 
under  an  augustus  and  did  not  possess  charis- 
matic  qualities  (A.  Arnaldi,  Rnnsta  italiana  di  num- 
ismatica  83  [1981]  75-86).  Until  the  1  ìth  C.  caesar 
remained  the  highest  title  reserved  primarily  for 
the  emperor’s  sons,  albeit  with  several  exceptions: 
Bardas  was  caesar  under  his  nephew  Michael  III, 
Nikephoros  II  made  his  father  Bardas  Phokas  a 
caesar,  Michael  IV  did  the  same  for  his  namesake 
and  nephew.  The  assertion  of  Patr.  Nikephoros  I 
(Nikeph.  42.22—23)  that  Justinian  II  granted  Ter- 
vel  the  emperor’s  cloak  and  the  title  of  caesar  is 
proved  by  the  evidcnce  of  seals  (Zacos,  Seals  1, 
no.2672).  The  ceremony  of  elevation  of  a  caesar 
is  described  in  the  De  ce.remoniis  (De  cer.  bk.  1 , 
ch.43).  The  insignia  of  the  caesar  was  a  crown 
without  a  cross.  Alexios  I  lowered  the  rank  of 
caesar,  placing  it  below  sebastokrator.  In  pseudo- 
Rodlnos  the  caesar  occupies  the  rank  between 
sebastohrator  and  megas  domestikos\  from  the  1416 
C.,  however,  the  title  was  conferred  primarìly  on 
foreign  princes,  such  as  caesars  of  Vlachia,  of 
Thessaly,  or  of  Serbia. 

According  to  Gy.  Moravcsik  ( ZRVI  8.1  [1963] 
229—36),  the  Slavic  word  tsar  was  derived  not 
from  the  Byz.  title  but  from  the  Latin  designatìon 
for  the  emperor,  probably  in  the  Bth/yth  C. 

lit.  Guilland,  Institutions  2:25-43.  Bury,  Adm.  System  36. 
B.  Feijancic,  “Sevastokratori  i  kesarí  u  Srpskom  carstvu," 
ZbFtloiFak  11  (i<)7o)  255-69.  -A.K. 

CAESAREA  (Kauaápeia,  mod.  Rayseri),  metrop- 
olis  of  Cappadocia.  When  its  enthusiastic  Chris- 
tians  clestroyed  pagan  tempics,  Lmp.  juiian  de- 
prived  Caesarea  of  municipal  status,  but  it  soon 
recovered  to  fiourish  under  St.  Ba.sh.  the  Great. 
Caesarea  was  a  great  military  base  with  imperial 
factories  of  weapons  and  textiles  to  supply  the 
frontier.  Justinian  I  replaced  its  ancient  walls, 
which  included  fields,  gardens,  and  pasture  within 
their  circuit,  with  a  shorter,  more  defensible  ram- 
part.  Although  Caesarea  resisted  Chosrocs  I  in 
575,  Chosroes  II  took  and  burned  it  in  611. 
Nevertheless,  its  size  and  wealth  impressed  the 
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Arabs  when  they  first  attacked  it  in  646;  they 
captured  it  temporarily  in  726.  Caesarea  w'as  first 
part  of  the  Armeniamon  theme,  then  of  Cappa- 
docia,  and  finally,  under  Leo  VI,  of  Charsianon. 
Caesarea  was  an  important  military  base  in  the 
loth-iith  C.;  John  Kourkouas  was  stationed 
there,  and  Nirephoros  II  Phoras  and  Bardas 
Phokas,  whose  revoit  the  city  supported,  were 
proclaimed  emperor  in  Caesarea.  Turkish  bands 
attacked  it  in  1067  and  1073;  the  Dani§mendids 
conquered  Caesarea  in  1092;  at  the  time  of  the 
First  Crusade  it  was  a  ruin.  F.xcept  for  some 
sections  of  its  city  wails,  which  may  be  Jusdnianic, 
the  Byz.  remains  of  Caesarea  have  perished.  Cae- 
sarea  was  an  ecclesiastical  metropolis  in  the  qth 
C.  Before  431  it  won  precedence  over  Ephesus, 
and  w'hen  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinopie  was 
definitively  established,  Caesarea  became  its  sec- 
ond  see,  its  archbishop  entitled  protothronos. 

lit.  TIB  2:193—96.  A.  Gabriel,  Monuments  lurcs  d'Analolie, 
voI,  1  (Paris  1931)  6—30.  -C.F. 

CAESAREA  MARITIMA,  port  ín  Paiestine  and 
the  capital  city  of  Palestina  I.  Until  451  the  arch- 
bishopric  of  Caesarea  (Ka£.cráp£í.a)  stood  higher 
in  the  ecclesiasticai  hierarchy  than  Jerusalem,  but 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon  subjugated  it  to  Jeru- 
salem.  Extensive  archaeological  excavations  have 
revealed  an  expansion  of  the  city  from  the  ^th  to 
6th  C.  Two  aqueducts  were  restored  in  385  and 
ca.526,  and  the  main  harbor  was  revitalized  be- 
tween  501  and  518.  ln  the  6th  C.  streets  were 
refurbished,  including  a  north-south  thorough- 
fare  perhaps  17.5  m  wide  (R.  Wiemken,  K.  Holum, 
BASOR  244  [1981]  27-41).  Interregional  trade 
prospered  at  Caesarea:  whereas  in  the  2nd  C.  80 
percent  of  the  fine  pottery  found  at  the  site  came 
from  northern  Syria,  in  the  5th-6th  C.  36  percent 
originated  in  Asia  Minor,  32  percent  in  Cyprus, 
and  17  percent  in  North  Africa  (J.  Riley,  BASOR 
218  [‘9751  52f)- 

From  literary  sources  we  know  that  a  hippo- 
drome  functioned  at  Caesarea  in  the  inid-^th  C. 
and  probably  into  the  6th  C.  (J.  Humphrey,  BA- 
SOR  213  [1974]  44)-  The  city  was  a  major  cultural 
center:  Eusebios  of  Caesarea  organized  a  theo- 
logicai  school  there;  accordíng  to  lsidore  of  Se- 
vilie,  its  library  coritained  30,000  books.  Many 
churches  are  mentioned  in  the  sources:  ca.484 
Zeno  rebuilt  the  Church  of  St.  Prokopios;  the  vita 


of  Anastasios  the  Persian  (died  628)  describes 
several  churches  that  continued  to  function  under 
the  Persian  occupation  of  604— 28  (W.  Kaegi,  f£J 
28  [1978]  177-81). 

The  city  fell  to  the  Arabs  in  640  or  641/2,  Its 
capture  was  regarded  in  Muslim  sources  as  the 
zenith  of  Arab  military  success  in  Palestine,  Leg- 
end  has  ìt  that  Caesarea  had  930,000  defenders 
against  17,000  Arab  besiegers  (M.  Sharon  in  £/s 
4:841).  Under  the  Arabs,  Caesarea  ceased  to  be  a 
major  port  and  became  the  center  of  an  agricul- 
tural  area.  The  traditional  opinion  that  the  cam- 
paign  of  John  I  Tzimiskes  in  975  reached  Cae- 
sarea  was  refuted  by  J.  Starr  (Archiv  onentálnì  8 
[1936]  94O.  On  17  May  1 101  it  was  taken  by  the 
Crusaders,  who  retained  it  until  1 187;  thereafter 
the  city  was  the  target  of  countless  raids,  fre- 
quently  changed  hands,  and  soon  deciined. 

lit.  J.  Ringe),  Césarée  de  Palestine  (Paris  1975).  Sludies  ìn 
the  History  of  Caesarea  Marilima,  ed.  C.  Fritsch  (Missoula, 
Mont.,  1975).  L.  Levine,  Rornan  Caesarea  (Jerusalem  1975). 
L.  Levine,  E.  Netzer,  Excavatiom  at  Caesarea  Maritima  1975, 
19 76,  1979  ( {erusalem  1986).  K.  Holum  et  al.,  King Herod’s 
Dream:  C-aesarea  by  the  Sea  (New  York— London  1988), 

K,G,H, 


CAESAROPAPISM,  conventional  term  for  the 
allegediy  unlimited  power  of  the  Byz.  emperor 
over  the  church,  including  unilateral  intervention 
ìn  doctrinal  questions  ordinarily  reserved  to  eccle- 
siasdcal  authority.  By  passively  submitting  to  this 
system  of  imperial  protective  tutelage,  thc 
Church — it  has  been  suggested — lost  its  own  sphere 
of  competence  and  essential  independence;  it  be- 
came,  in  effect,  an  adjunct  of  the  state  bureau- 
cracy. 

The  term  has  been  rejected  by  most  scholars  as 
a  misleading  and  inaccurate  interpretation  of  Byz. 
political  reality.  First,  not  a  single  Byz.  empcror 
tried  to  act  as  “pope”  or  patriarch,  whereas  the 
bishop  of  Romc  did  on  occasion  assume  the  role 
of  caesar.  Second,  the  actual  relationship  between 
the  ìmperium  and  sacerdotium  cannot  be  c.haracter- 
ized  as  a  simple  subordination  of  the  latter.  On 
the  one  hand,  some  emperors  described  them- 
selves  as  epishopoi  ton  ektos,  “supervisors  (bishops) 
of  external  [things  of  the  church],”  and  indeed 
they  controlled  the  material  resources  of  the  church 
(lands,  incomes,  dependent  peasantry);  they  even 
confiscated  holy  vessels  in  cases  of  state  emer- 
gency.  Emperors  controlled  the  staffing  of  the 
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jiigher  levels  of  the  church  hierarchy,  including 
appointment  and  deposition  of  patriarchs  and 
bishops.  They  enjoyed  limited  liturgical  privi- 
leges.  Their  interventíon  in  internal  church  af- 
fairs  was  less  significant:  only  a  few  emperors 
(justinian  I,  Manuel  I)  attempted  to  impose  their 
theological  views  on  the  church,  although  others 
were  active  during  the  disputes  over  Iconoclasm 
or  the  debate  over  the  Union  of  the  Churches; 
the  emperors  or  their  representatives,  however, 
usually  presided  over  ecumenical  councils.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  church  insistently  defended  its 
ídeological  independence,  including  canon  law; 
developed  (in  the  Epanagoge)  the  theory  of  two 
correlated  powers  (the  emperor’s  and  the  patri- 
arch’s);  and  even  proclaimed,  in  some  ecclesio- 
logical  treatises,  that  the  power  of  the  bishop  is 
higher  than  that  of  the  emperor.  In  certain  situ- 
ations  the  church  administration  controlled  and 
judged  secular  functionaries.  Finally,  the  clergy 
and  monks  possessed  enormous  economic  wealth 
and  wielded  ideologicaî  influence  over  broad  strata 
of  the  population,  so  that  the  church  was  capable 
of  blocking  governmental  decisions.  In  sum,  the 
term  caesaropapism  altogether  exaggerates  the 
degree  of  actual  control  of  the  church  by  the  state. 

lit.  D.j.  Geanakoplos,  “Church  and  Staíe  ín  ihe  Byz- 
atuine  Empire:  A  Reconsideration  of  the  Problem  of  Cae- 
saropapism,”  ChHist  34  (1965)  381-403.  J.-M.  Sansterre, 
“Eusèbe  de  Césarée  et  la  naissance  de  la  théoric  ‘césaro- 
papiste,’  ” Byzantion  42(1972)  131-95,  532-94.  H.-G.  Beck, 
Dashymntinischejahrtausend  (Munich  1978)  33-108.  S.  Run- 
timan,  The  Byzantine  Theocracy  (Cambridge  1977). 

-A.P.,  A.K. 

CAFFARO.  See  Annai.es  Ianuf.nses. 

CAIN  AND  ABEL  (K àiv,  ”A/3eA),  the  sons  of 
Adam  and  Eve.  'Eheir  offerings  (Gen  4:3—5)  and 
Abel’s  death  at  the  hands  of  his  brother  acquired 
Christological  and  eucharistic  undertones  already 
apparent  in  the  New  Testament  (e.g.,  Heb  12:24) 
and  explored  iri  great  detail  by  exegetes  such  as 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  (PG  69:336-440),  who  jux- 
taposed  the  righteous  Abel  with  Christ.  John 
Chrysostom,  quoting  Hebrews  12:1,  discusses  Abel 
as  a  martyr  (Sur  la  providence  de  Dieu,  ed.  A.-M. 
Malingrey  [Paris  1961]  236,  ch.19.5).  Abel’s  gifts 
are  cited  in  the  Proskomide  prayer  of  the  liturgy 
attributed  to  St.  Basil  (Brightman,  Liturgies  320; 
Taft,  Great  Entrance  365). 


Representation  ìn  Art.  At  S.  Vitale  at  Ravenna, 
a  mosaic  pairs  Melchizedek’s  offering  with  Abel’s, 
with  clear  eucharistic  sígnificance  ( DACL  1.1:62). 
More  extensive  pre-Iconoclastic  representations 
are  implied  by  the  mosaics  of  S.  Marco  in  Venice, 
based  on  the  Cotton  Genesis,  and  by  the  Octa- 
teuchs.  Cain  and  Abel  also  appear  with  Adam 
and  Eve  ori  a  group  of  ivory  caskets  and  occasion- 
ally  in  such  contexts  as  the  illustrated  homilies  of 
James  of  Kokkinobaphos.  Abel  often  appears  in 
the  Anastasis. 

ut.  K.  Wessel,  RBK  3:717-22.  G.  Henderson,  LCl  1:5- 
10.  A.  Ulrich,  Kain  und  Abel  in  der  Kunst:  Untersuchungen 
zur  Ihonographìe  und  Auslegungsgeschtchíe  (Bamberg  1981) 
51-73.  -J.H.L.,  C.B.T. 


CALABRIA  (K aka/3pia),  region  ín  southern  It- 
aly.  Under  Diocletian  Calabria  and  Apulia  formed 
a  single  province  administered  by  a  corrector.  Until 
ca.68o  the  name  Calabría  was  applied  to  all  of 
southern  Italy,  including  Apulia  and  Bruttium 
but,  after  a  significant  part  of  this  region  had 
been  conquered  by  the  Lombards,  Calabria  came 
to  designate  the  former  province  of  Bruttium  in 
the  toe  of  Italy  (M.  Schipa,  Archivio  Storico  per  le 
province  Napoletane  20  [1895]  23—47).  The  capiial 
of  Caìabria  was  Reggio-Calabria. 

Originally  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  exar- 
chate  of  Ravenna,  ca.700  Calabria  formed  part  of 
the  duchy  of  Sicily  (cf.  taktikon  of  Uspenskij). 
After  Sicily  fell  to  the  Arabs  (by  902),  Calabria 
became  a  theme:  Falkenhausen  (Dominaùone  30) 
maintains  that  this  occurred  between  938  and  956, 
whereas  A.  Pertusi  (Byzantmo-Sicula  2  [1975]  427f), 
referring  to  a  series  of  Calabrian  strategoi  begìn- 
ning  with  Eustathios  ca.917  (Skyl.  263.47-48), 
suggests  an  earlier  date.  Possibly  the  Byz.  did  not 
acknowledge  the  loss  of  Sicily  and  considered 
Calabria  as  “Sicily.”  Sigillography  provides  evi- 
dence  about  the  Byz.  administraiion  of  Caìabria: 
in  the  8th  C.  it  had  a  rhairtor  (Zacos,  Seals  1 , 
no.  1477);  in  the  9th  C.  a  dowc,  and  a  seal  of  the 
ìoth  C.  belonged  to  a  certain  Pothos,  “ tourmarches 
of  Calabria  and  strategos  of  Sicily.” 

In  the  late  9th  and  ioth  C.  Calabria  was  con- 
tested  betw'een  Byz.  and  the  Arabs.  Nikephoros 
Phokas  the  Elder  (died  ca.900)  secured  Byz.  power 
in  the  area,  but  at  the  end  of  the  loth  C.  the  Arab 
threat  again  became  serious.  Otto  I  I’s  expedition 
against  the  Arabs  ín  982  was  a  failure,  but  Byz. 
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generals  retained  control  over  Calabria.  Fìnally  in 
1060  the  Normans  occupied  the  region. 

Calabria  was  strongly  influenced  by  eastern 
(Greek)  customs,  culture,  and  dialect.  The  Greek 
ecclesiasticai  and  cultural  impact  increased  in  the 
ìoth  C.,  after  the  Arab  occupation  of  Sicily,  when 
many  Greeks,  esp.  monks,  emigrated  from  there 
to  southern  Italy.  Irt  the  ecclesiastìcal  notitia  of 
920—80  the  “ eparchia  Ralabrias”  is  listed,  with  Santa 
Severina  as  its  metropolitan  see  (Notitiae  CP, 
no.8.51).  Several  monasteries  arc  known  from  the 
documents  of  the  ìith  C.:  St.  Nikodemos  near 
Mammola,  St.  Leontios  of  Stilo  (S.  Borsari,  II 
monachesimo  bimnúno  nella  Sicilia  e  nell’Italia  men- 
dionale  prenormanne  [Naples  1963]  65).  The  Greek 
Orthodox  population  in  the  region  was  sizable: 
several  saints  of  the  Greek  church  (Neilos  of 
Rossano,  Elias  Speleotes,  Elias  the  Younger, 
Phantinos  the  Younger)  were  born  or  settled  in 
Calabria,  and  Greek  books  were  copied  by  local 
scribes.  Greek  saints’  Lives  reflect  a  Byz.  cultural 
world  in  the  region  (Wickham,  Itaby  157).  Silk 
manufacture  deveIoped  in  Calabrìa  under  the  Byz. 
inipact.  Greek  language  and  culture  survived  there 
even  after  the  Norman  conquest;  in  the  i^th  C. 
an  eminent  Byz.  theoíogian,  Barlaam,  originated 
from  Seminara  in  Calabria. 

LîT.  Calabna  bimntina  (Rcggio-Caìabria  1974,  1977,  1983, 
1986).  Atti  del  40  Congresso  storico  calabrese  (Naples  1969).  F. 
Lacava  7,ipparo,  Dominazione  bimntina  e  ciniltà  basitiana  nella 
Calabria  prenormana  (Reggio-Calabria  1977). 

-A.K„  R.B.H. 

CALENDAR.  See  Chronology. 

CALENDAR,  CHURCH,  a  codification  of  the 
liturgical  year  in  two  lists,  both  arranged  chro- 
nologically.  One,  the  kanonarion,  lists  the  feasts  of 
the  lunar  or  paschal  cycle,  the  mobile  feasts  that 
vary  in  date  depending  on  when  Easter  falls.  'Ehe 
other,  the  synaxarion,  is  a  list  of  the  fixed  feasts 
and  saints’  days.  The  caiendar  was  based  on  the 
365  dates  of  the  Julian  solar  calendar,  but  with 
the  days  of  the  month  numbered  continuously, 
rather  than  according  to  the  Roman  system  in- 
voIving  Nones,  Ides,  and  Ralends. 

From  313  to  462,  the  cycle  of  fixed  feasts  began 
on  23  Sept.  with  the  feast  of  the  Conception  of 
John  the  Baptist,  the  first  Gospel  mystery  prepar- 
ing  for  the  Nativity  of  Jesus.  After  462  it  followed 


the  civìl  year  and  began  1  Sept.,  the  start  of  the 
indiction.  By  the  8th  C.,  the  1  Sept.  New  Year’s 
day  had  acquired  liturgical  status  with  its  own 
lections,  and  the  feast  of  the  Rirth  of  the  Virgin, 
celebrated  on  8  Sept.,  gradualiy  diminished  the 
importance  of  the  Baptist  feast  as  the  start  of  the 
fixed  cycle  (Grumel,  Chronologie  192—203),  though 
the  latter  is  still  called  “the  new  year  [day]”  in  the 
Typiron  of  the  Great  Church  (Mateos,  Typicon 
1:42,  54f). 

Church  calendars  began  to  develop  in  the  ph 
C.  from  primitive  iists  of  martyrs  (saints’  days 
originate  in  the  general  custom  of  venerating  the 
dead  on  the  anniversary  of  their  death),  of  com- 
memorations  and  lections.  Though  the  earliest 
developed  calendars  are  the  Jerusalem  uection- 
aries  of  the  ^th— 8th  C.,  and  there  was  much 
borrowing  of  feasts  from  church  to  church,  the 
Constantinopolitan  cathedral  calendar  is  basically 
an  independent  tradition.  lt  was  not  just  a  local 
usage  that  later  spread  far  afìeld:  this  calendar 
was  conceived  from  the  start  as  a  calendar  for  the 
whole  of  Byz.  Fixed  between  650  and  750,  most 
líkeiy  before  700,  it  was  used  in  all  quarters  of 
the  empire  by  the  gth  C.,  probabiy  owing  to  the 
líturgical  legislation  of  the  Council  in  Trullo 
(Ehrhard,  Überlieferung  1:28—33). 

Ehrhard  divides  extant  calendar  MSS  of  the 
gth— i5th  C.  into  four  types,  according  to  their 
re!ative  completeness.  The  fina!  cathedral  form 
of  the  calendar  is  transmitted  to  us  in  the  Typihon 
of  the  Great  Church.  Its  history,  however,  still  re- 
mains  to  be  written;  it  will  have  to  be  traced  on 
the  basis  of  liturgical  books,  feasts,  saints’  days, 
and  sermon  coüections. 

lit.  A.  Baumstark,  “Das  Typikon  der  Patmos  Hand- 
schrift  266  und  die  altkonstantinopolitanische  Gottes- 
dienstordnung,”  Jahrbuch  für  Liturp.ewissensciw.fi  6  (1926) 
98- 1 1 1 .  S.  Saiavi!le,  “La  formation  du  calendrier  Iiturgique 
byzantin  d’après  les  recherches  critiques  de  Mgr  F.hrhard,” 
50  (1936)  312-23.  -R.F.T. 

CALENDAR  CYCLES.  This  genre  of  hagio- 
graphical  iLLUSTRATiON  depicted  either  the  por- 
trait  or  the  martyrdoin  of  one  saint  after  another, 
arranged  according  to  the  date  of  his  celebration 
in  the  church  calendar.  The  cycle  could  also 
include  representations  of  the  Grf.at  Feasts  on 
the  appropriate  day  of  the  year. 

Martyrological  cycles  may  have  existed  already 
by  the  8th  C.  (Life  of  Tarasios  by  Ignatios,  ed. 
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jHeikel,  413-16,  tr.  W.  Wolska-Conus,  REB  38 
[1980]  248—50;  Photios,  hom.17,  ed.  Laourdas, 
170.17-21).  Basil  I  is  known  to  have  included 
scenes  of  martyrdom  in  the  decoration  of  a  por- 
tico  of  the  Nea  Ekklesia  (Vita  Basilii  328.2-8). 
But  there  is  no  indication  whether  either  of  these 
lost  examples  actually  followed  the  sequence  of 
ihe  church  calendar. 

The  earliest  and  most  important  surviving  cycle 
of  this  kind  is  the  Menologion  oe  Basil  II.  Its 
miniatures  were  copied  in  the  mid-iith  C.,  this 
time  to  accompany  a  true  menologion,  the  texts 
in  this  particular  group  of  MSS  being  modified 
versions  of  the  lives  of  the  saints  composed  by 
Symeon  Metaphrastes  (F.  Halkin,  Le  ménologe 
mpériat  de  Baltimore  [Brussels  1985]).  Each  of  these 
texts  concludes  with  a  prayer  for  the  well-being 
of  the  emperor,  perhaps  (but  by  rio  rnearis  surely) 
Michael  IV. 

A  set  of  1 1  th-C.  icons  from  Sinai  preserves  a 
calendar  cycle  of  this  type,  and  literary  equivalents 
can  be  found  in  the  contemporary  metrical  cal- 
endars,  sets  of  jingles  listing  each  saint  and  his 
manner  of  death  composed  by  Chrístopher  of 
Mytilene  and  Theodore  Prodromos  (cf.  E.  Foì- 
líeri,  I  calendari  in  metro  innografico  dì  Cristoforo 
Müüeneo  [Brussels  1980]).  Fresco  versions  appear 
first  in  the  ì^th  C.,  and  then  only  in  churches  in 
Tbessalonike,  Serbia,  and  Bulgaria,  most  of  them 
royal  foundations.  The  only  other  MS  calendar 
cycle  is  a  princely  commission  of  the  early  ì^th 
C.  (Oxford,  Bodí.  gr.  th.  f.  1,  Hutter,  CBM,  vok 
2,  no.  1);  here  as  with  the  frescoes,  no  text,  other 
than  verse  captions,  accompanies  the  miniatures. 
The  context  in  which  these  various  martyrological 
cycies  are  found  suggests  that  they  may  have 
originated  in  monumental  painting;  the  signih- 
cance  of  their  imperial  connections  remains  to  be 
explored. 

l'hough  many  Gospel  lf.ctionary  MSS  incinde 
calendar  notices,  only  very  rarely  are  these  notices 
accompanied  by  images  (cf.  Vat.  gr.  1156  and 
Athos,  Dion.  587,  both  MSS  of  the  1  ìth  C.). 
Where  they  do  exist,  the  images  are  as  laconic  as 
the  notices  themscives,  consisting  mainly  of  a  sc- 
ries  of  saintly  portraits.  This  type  of  “portrait” 
calendar  cycle  apparently  represents  a  separate 
tradition  from  the  martyrological  one  of  the  Basil 
Menologion  and  its  succcssors;  it  recurs  on  an- 
othcr  set  of  Sinai  icons,  but  never  in  monumental 
painting. 


LiT.  P.  Mijovic,  Menolog  (Beigrade  1973).  S.  Der  Ner- 
sessian,  “Moskovskij  Menologij,”  Vizanlija,  luinye  Slayjane  i 
Drennjaja  Rus’,  7,apadnaja  Evropa  (Moscow  1973)  94-111. 
K.  Weitzmann,  “Icon  Programs  of  the  tath  and  i^th  cen- 
turies  on  Sinai,”  ÜChAE 4  12  (1984)  63—1  16.  -N.P.S. 

CALENDAR  OF  354,  also  referred  to  as  the 
Chronographer  of  354,  an  almanac  drawn  up 
from  a  large  variety  of  both  Christian  and  pagan 
documents,  including  consular  fasti,  tables  of  Ro- 
man  festivals,  a  secular  chronicle  of  Roman  his- 
tory,  the  regionaries  of  the  city  of  Rome,  Easter 
tables,  and  lists  of  bishops  and  martyrs.  Ehe  var- 
ious  fragmented  MSS,  when  collated,  recreate  what 
seems  to  be  thc  oldest  cxtant  Roman  Christian 
calendar;  Mommsen  (unaware  of  an  unillustrated 
MS  at  St.  Gall,  not  pointed  out  until  1953)  derived 
them  all  from  the  lost  Carolingian  Codex  Lwcem- 
bergiensis.  Thc  calendar  throws  together  all  man- 
ner  of  information,  from  key  religious  and  secular 
items  to  such  trivia  as  famous  Roman  gluttons. 

The  greatest  interest  and  value  comported  by 
this  calendar  dcrives  from  the  illustrations,  made 
for  his  patron  Valentine  by  the  artíst  Furius 
Dionysius  Filocaìus,  who  also  was  calligrapher  of 
the  poems  of  Pope  Damasus  (366-84).  The  26 
illustrations,  preserved  in  i^th-C.  drawings  based 
on  the  Carolingian  copy,  form  a  gallery  of  astro- 
logical  and  political  emblems  appropriated  for 
Christian  purposes:  no  otber  visual  document 
provides  so  immediate  or  broad  an  impression  of 
mid-^th-C.  beliefs  and  official  imagery.  The  utility 
and  accuracy  of  the  pictures  is  assured  by  com- 
parison  with  other  Late  Antique  works.  The  lar- 
gess  of  Constans  II  and  the  personifications  of 
great  cities  are  subjects  found  on  silver;  those  of 
the  Months  are  repeated  in  floor  mosaics  and 
represent  the  tradition  inherited  by  Byz.  artists. 

ED.  Chrontca  mmora,  pt.l,  ed.  T.  Mommsen  in  MGH 
AuctAnt  9.1  (Berlin  1892)  13-148. 

lit.  H.  Siern,  Le  Catendner  de  75 4:  Etude  sur  son  texte  el 
ses  illustrations  (Paris  1953).  T.  Mommsen,  Gesammelte  Schrìf- 
ten  7  (Berlin  1909)  536-79.  M.R.  Sah.man,  “The  Rcprcsen- 
talion  of'  April  in  ihe  Calendar  of'  354,”  AJA  88  (1984)  43- 
50.  '  '  AÌC. 

CALENDS  (Kaháv8ai),  a  calendar  custom  mark- 
ing  the  Roman  new  year;  it  was  celebratcd  during 
the  first  four  days  of  January.  Libanios  and  John 
Chrysostom  describe  the  Calends  in  detail  (e.g., 
the  decoration  of  house  doors  with  laurel  wreatfis). 
Gregory  of  Nazianzos  condemned  this  custom, 
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and  a  law  of  395  prohibited  the  pagan  celebration 
of  holidays  (Cod.Theod.  II  8.22).  The  Calends  gave 
rise  to  festive  processíons  where  participants  got 
drunk,  wore  animal  costurnes,  distributed  gifts  in 
specìe  (kalandìka),  and  banged  on  doors  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  Chrysostom  refers  to  this  as 
“a  procession  of  demons  in  the  agorai"  (PG 
48:954.4—5).  Christian  cierics  viewed  the  Calends, 
whicb  feli  during  the  12  days  between  Christmas 
and  Epiphany,  as  a  continuation  of  the  ethos  of 
the  Brumalia  and  the  pagan  cult  practices  asso- 
ciated  with  it.  The  mummers  of  the  Calends  gave 
rise  to  popular  tales  about  demons  caüed  kallikan- 
tzaroi.  The  Council  in  Trullo  prescribed  a  six- 
year  excommunication  for  participation  in  the 
Calends,  but  the  practices  went  on  at  least  untii 
the  tíme  of  Balsarnon,  who  describes  the  mum- 
mery. 

lít.  Koukouies,  Bios  2.1:13-19.  Trombley,  “Trullo"  5. 
Lawson,  Folklore  22i-2g.  -F.R.T. 

CALENDZICHA.  See  Eugenihos,  Manuel. 


CAMBLAR,  GRIGORIJ,  Bulgarian  churchman 
and  writer;  born  Türnovo  ca.1365,  died  Kiev  1419. 
Although  a  member  of  an  aristocratic  Buigarian 
famiiy  of  Byz.  origin  (see  Tzamblakon),  it  is  now 
considered  doubtfui  that  he  was  the  nephew  of 
Metr.  Riprian  of  Kiev  and  Moscow  (D.  Obolen- 
sky,  DOP  32  [1978]  8of).  He  was  educated  in 
Türnovo,  where  he  studied  with  Patr.  Evtimij 
(w'hose  panegyric  he  later  wrote),  on  Mt.  Athos, 
and  in  Constantinopie.  Patr.  Matthew  I  of  Con- 
stantinople  sent  him  on  a  mission  to  Suceava  in 
Moldavia  ca.  1402-03.  He  then  served  as  superior 
of  the  Decani  monastery  in  Serbia  ca.  1403— 06.  In 
1406  Kiprian  summoned  Camblak  to  Moscow,  but 
he  turned  back  on  news  of  the  latter’s  death.  He 
moved  to  Kiev  ca.1409,  and  in  1415  local  bishops 
elected  Camblak  metropoiitan  as  the  result  of 
Lithuanian  pressure;  he  was,  however,  excom- 
municated  by  Constantinople  and  Moscow.  In  Feb. 
1418,  shortly  before  his  death,  he  attended  the 
Council  of  Constance,  where  he  allegedly  made 
a  speech  in  favor  of  church  unity  under  the 
pope. 

Carnblak  wrote  a  wide  range  of  hagiographical, 
homiletic,  and  liturgical  works  in  Slavonic;  many 
are  stilî  unpublished.  His  Razkaz  (ed.  in  Ka!uzni- 


acki,  infra  432—36)  on  the  transiation  of  the  relics 
of  St.  Petka  (Paraskeve)  is  rich  in  historical  infor- 
mation,  esp.  about  the  Ottornan  invasion  of  Bul- 
garia.  He  was  a  stylish  and  powerful  writer,  with 
a  marked  interest  in  personality.  As  an  ecclesias- 
tical  politician  he  found  himself  involved  in  con- 
flicts  of  power  with  which  he  was  unfit  by  tem- 
perament  and  training  to  deal. 

Eii.  Werke  des  Patriarchen  von  Bulganen  Euthymius,  ed.  E. 
Kaluzniacki  (Vienna  1901).  Pohvalno  slovo  m  Evtmij,  ed.  P. 
Rusev  et  al.  (Sofia  1971).  A.  Davidov  et  af,  Zìtie  na  Stefan 
Delanski  ot  Grigorij  Cambìak  (Sofia  1983).  See  also  list  in 
Heppell,  tnfra. 

LtT.  M.  Heppell,  The  Ecclesiastical  Career  of  Gregory  Cam- 
blak  (London  1979).  A.I.  Jacimirskij,  Grigorij  Cambútk  <St. 
Petersburg  1904).  K.S.  Mecev,  Grigorij  Camblah  (Sofia  1969). 
G.  Pürvev,  “Ronstancijat  sùbor  (1414-1418)  i  uèastieto  na 
Grigorij  Gamblak  v  nego,”  in  Tümovska  kniiovna  $kola,  ed. 
P.  Rusev  et  al.,  vul.  2  (Sofia  1980)  484-500.  -R.B. 


CAMELS  (sing.  RájujAoç),  common  beasts  of 
burden  and  a  source  of  meat  and  of  bone  for 
carving  throughout  much  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  In 
North  Africa  they  were  also  used  for  plowing  and 
pulling  carts.  Camels  were  envisaged  as  pack  an- 
imals  for  the  army  in  the  Strategiron  of  Maur- 
ice.  A  workshop  of  camel  saddies  in  Damascus  is 
mentioned  in  the  vita  of  Eiias  of  Heliopolis  (ed. 
A.  Papadopoulos-Kerameus,  PPSb  19.3  [1907] 
48.2—5).  Camels  are  aîso  attested  in  1  jth-C.  Creece: 
John  VI  Kantakouzenos  had  them  on  his  estates 
(Kantak.  2:185.8).  Camei  drivers  ( kamelarioi )  were 
considered  persons  of  the  lowest  standing:  the  De 
administrando  imperio  attributes  such  a  station  to 
Muhammad.  To  be  paraded  through  the  streets 
on  the  back  of  a  camel  was  a  form  of  hurniliation 
in  Constantinople:  under  Justinian  I,  persecuted 
astrologers  suffered  this  punishment  (Prokopios, 
SH  n.37);  in  a  similar  fashion  the  deposed  An- 
dronikos  I  Romnenos  was  led  through  the  capital 
on  a  “mangy  camel”  in  the  i2th  C. 

In  art,  the  camel  frequently  denotes  an  Egyp- 
tian  setting:  an  attribute  of  St.  Menas  or  of  the 
Joseph  story,  as  on  the  cathedra  of  Maximian. 
Attesting  to  their  ordinariness,  camels  normally 
appear  in  Creation  scenes  and  ìn  images  of  Adam 
naming  the  animals.  A  mosaic  in  the  Great  Pal- 
acf,  depicts  two  boys  riding  on  a  camel. 

lit.  E.  Demougeot,  “Le  chameau  et  I’Aírique  du  Nord 
romaine,”  Annales  ESC  15  (1960)  209-47.  R.S.  Bagnall, 
“The  Camel,  the  W’agon  and  the  Donkey  in  Later  Roman 
Egypt,”  BASP  22  (1985)  1-6.  -A.M.T.,  A.C. 
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CAMEO,  ornament  made  from  a  precious  or 
semiprecious  stone,  usuaily  with  two  or  more  iay- 
ers  of  different  colors.  The  subject  is  carved  in 
relief  on  the  often  translucent  upper  layer,  while 
the  lower  layer  forms  the  base.  This  distinguishes 
cameos  from  stones  carved  in  intaglio.  The  qual- 
ity  of  carving  in  Byz.  cameos  is  not  as  high,  gen- 
eraliy,  as  in  Roman  examples.  Stones  favored  in 
Byz.  were  carnelian,  chalcedony,  heliotrope,  hae- 
matite,  jasper,  lapis  lazuli,  sardonyx,  and  rock 
crystal.  Secular  cameos  often  displayed  portraits. 
Christian  examples  may  depict  the  Virgin,  Jesus, 
a  scene  from  his  life,  or  the  bust  of  a  saint. 
Although  some  Byz.  cameos  bear  an  inscription, 
it  is  usually  not  contemporary  with  the  scene  or 
fìgure,  For  this  reason  as  well  as  the  stone’s  port- 
abiiity  and  intrinsic  value,  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
inine  the  date  and  provenance  of  cameos,  al- 
though  comparison  with  coins  and  seals  can  be 
helpful.  One  firmly  dated  nth-C.  example  in 
London  is  of  serpentine  or  green  jasper,  with  a 
contemporary  inscription  that  names  Nikephoros 
(III)  Botaneiates  (Rice,  Art  ofByz.,  pl,  1 50).  Cameos 
were  often  mounted  to  be  worn  around  the  neck 
as  ENKOLPIA  or  AMULETS.  GlASS  PASTE  CAMEOS 
were  made  in  imitation  of  hardstone  cameos. 

lit.  A.  Bank,  Prik.lad.noe  ùkusstvo  Vizanlij  IX— XII  w. 
(Moscow  1978)  1 15—46.  H.  Wentzel,  “Daíierte  und  datier- 
bare  byzantänische  Kameen,”  in  Festschrift  Friedrich  WinUer 
(Berlin  1959)  9-21.  W.F.  Vo!bach,  J.  Lafontaine-Dosogne, 
Byzanz  und  der  christliche  Osten  (Berlin  1968)  202L 

-S.D.C.,  A.C. 

CAMP  {à,Tr\r)KTov,  from  Lat.  applìcatum).  The  lo- 
cation,  construction,  and  security  of  the  marching 
camp  were  of  vital  concern  to  Byz.  campaign 
armies,  and  nearly  every  strategiron  contains  a 
section  on  encampments.  The  most  thorough  de- 
scription  of  a  temporary  camp  is  given  by  the 
loth-C.  De  RE  militari  (ed.  Dennis,  Military  Trea- 
tises  246-75),  which  instructs  the  surveyors  pre- 
ceding  the  army  to  locate  campsites  on  level  ter- 
rain  with  sufficient  water  supply  nearby.  The  army 
camped  in  a  square,  keeping  the  infantry  around 
the  outside,  the  cavalry  and  supply  train  within. 
The  commander’s  tent  and  his  retinue  were  in 
the  center.  Roads,  entered  by  gates  set  up  in  the 
outer  defenses,  bisected  the  camp  from  north  to 
south  and  from  east  to  west.  The  distinctly  Byz. 
plan  of  a  square  camp  crossed  by  intersecting 
roads  thus  differs  from  the  earlier  Roman  rectan- 


gular  plan  based  on  the  T-shaped  intersection  of 
the  via  praetoria/principalü  and  is  first  attested  in 

the  6th  C. 

To  protect  the  camp,  the  strategiha  recom- 
mended  digging  a  trench  with  the  earth  heaped 
up  along  the  inner  lip  to  form  a  rampart;  the 
infantry  might  then  fix  their  spears  in  the  earth 
and  hang  or  lean  their  shields  upon  them  to  make 
a  shie!d-cover  or  palisade.  John  1  Tzirniskes’  army 
fortified  their  camp  in  this  manner  before  Doro- 
stolon  in  971  (Leo  Diac.  142.1-143.6);  Yahyä  of 
Antioch  states  that  the  ditch  and  shield  palisade 
around  the  camp  of  Romanos  II 1  Argyros  during 
the  Syrian  campaign  of  1030  reflected  “the  usual 
practice  of  the  Greeks  in  their  camps”  (M.  Canard, 
REB  19  [1961]  3051).  A  well-protected  camp  en- 
abled  an  army  to  resist  attack  and  organize  a 
counterattack,  as  when  in  1068  Romanos  IV  Di- 
ogenes’  men  first  held  off  and  then  defeated  an 
Arab  army  that  had  attacked  their  encampment 
(Attal.  113.8-114.22). 

lit.  Ju.  Kulakovskij,  “Vizantijskij  lager’  konca  X  veka,” 
VìzVrem  10  (1903)  63-90.  R.  Grosse,  “Das  römisch- 
byzantinische  Marschlager  vom  4.-10.  Jahrhundert,”  BZ  22 
(1913)90—121.  H.  von  Petrikovits,  Die  Innenbauten  rönuscher 
Legionslager  während  der  Prinzipatszeit  (Opladen  1975)  1  14!. 
V,  Kuíma,  “Iz  istorii  vizantijskogo  voennogo  iskusstva  na 
rubeze  IX-X  vv.  Lagernoe  ustrojstvo,”  ADSV  10  (1973) 
259-62.  -E.M, 

CAMPANIA  (KaixTravía),  a  region  south  of  Rome 
comprising  the  cities  of  Capua,  Naples,  Nola,  and 
Benf.vento.  The  Garigliano  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant  rivers  in  the  area.  From  the  reign  of 
Diocletian  onward,  Campania  was  considered  to 
encoinpass  Latium  as  well,  and  according  to  Pro- 
kopios  (Warr  5.15.22)  Campania  stretched  to  the 
city  of  Tarracina.  In  Western  terminology  the 
name  Cainpania  was  applied  to  two  districts:  Nea- 
politan  Campania,  forming  a  part  of  the  duchy 
of  Benevento,  and  the  secfinn  inrlnded  in  the 
territory  of  the  papacy. 

Campania  was  administered  by  a  corrector,  who 
from  333  had  the  high  title  of  comularis.  With 
rich  land  close  to  Rome,  Campania  played  an 
important  roie  during  Justinian  I’s  reconcjuest  of 
Italy  in  the  6th  C.;  when  Totila  captured  Rome, 
he  resettled  Roman  senators  in  Campania.  Cam- 
pania  had  many  senatorial  estates.  The  presence 
of  senators  accounts,  in  part,  for  the  continued 
spending  (moribund  in  most  other  parts  of  Italy) 
by  patroni  on  secular  construction  in  the  province 
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during  the  4th  and  early  5th  C.  Statues  to  gov- 
ernors  and  patroni  aiso  continued  to  be  erected. 
Governors  promoted  secular  building  activity  in 
Campania  in  the  same  period.  The  military  and 
financial  crisis  precipitated  by  the  Visigothic  in- 
vasions,  more  than  Christianity,  is  the  probable 
cause  for  the  decline  in  construction  of  secular 
monuments  in  the  5th  C.  On  the  other  hand, 
Paulinus  of  Nola’s  construction  of  a  church  at 
Fondi  in  Campania  is  possible  evidence  of  a  re- 
direction  from  secular  to  ecclesiastical  buifding  by 
the  senatorial  aristocracy  residing  in  Campania. 

In  553/4  the  Franks  penetrated  the  province 
(Agath.  40.16).  After  the  6th  C.  the  name  Cam- 
pania  rarely  appears  in  Greek  sources,  but  in  the 
i2th  C.  the  Timarion  (53.19)  still  inentions  Kam- 
panoi  and  Italian  merchants  visiting  the  fair  in 
ThessaIonike.  Because  of  Arab  raids  a  complex 
trading  pattern  emerged  between  Byz.,  the  Arabs, 
and  the  West,  with  Campania  serving  as  a  western 
apex. 

lit.  D.  Whitehouse,  “Raiders  and  Invaders:  The  Roman 
Campagna  in  the  First  Miilennium  A.D.,”  Papers  in  Itahan 
Archẅeology  4  (Oxford  1985}  207-13.  Wickham,  Italy  147- 
51,  155T  164T  Wrard-Perkins,  From  Classical  Anttquiiy  23— 
25,  67T  830-35.  -A.K.,  R.B.H. 

CÂNA  (K apá),  town  in  Galilee  where  Christ  is 
said  to  have  worked  his  first  miracie,  turning 
water  into  wine  during  a  wedding  feast  (see  Cana, 
Marriage  at).  Near  Nazareth,  its  precise  location 
has  not  been  estabìished.  According  to  jerome 
(Eusebios,  Onomastikon  117:7)  it  was  a  “town  of 
Gentiies”  (oppidum  gentìum).  Two  sites  preserve  the 
ancient  name:  Kafr  Kanna  east  of  Nazareth,  where 
remains  of  a  Byz.  synagogue  were  discovered,  and 
Rhirbat  Kanna  north  of  Nazareth.  Many  eariy 
pilgrims  (Piacenza  Pilgrim,  Willibald  [see  Hu- 
geburc],  Epiphanios  Hagiopoutes)  mention 
Cana.  The  objects  of  veneration  were  the  couch 
on  which  Christ  reclined,  a  waterpot,  and  the 
spríng  at  which  the  pot  was  filled.  In  the  i2th  C. 
only  a  small  hastellion  existed  at  Cana  (john  Pho- 
kas  in  PPSb  8.2  [1889]  6.29-30),  but  pilgrims, 
such  as  Daniil  Igumen,  continued  to  mention  it. 

lit.  Abe!,  Géographie  2:4126  W'ilkinson,  Pilgríms  153.  B. 
Bagatti,  Antichi  oillaggi  cristiani  di  Galilea  (Jerusalem  1971) 
42-48,  -G.V.,  Z.Ù.M. 

CANA,  MARMIAGE  AT.  Popular  already  in  cat- 
acomb  imagery,  Christ’s  conversion  of  water  into 


wine  during  the  wedding  feast  at  Cana  (Jn  2:3— 
10)  had  a  twofoid  significance:  as  Christ’s  first 
miracle,  revealing  his  Godhead,  and  as  an  antici- 
pation  of  the  Eucharist.  Both  meanings  are  rnade 
clear  at  Sant’Apollinare  Nuovo,  Ravenna,  where 
this  scene  (wine)  and  the  Feeding  of  the  Mul- 
titude  (bread)  open  the  miracle  cycle,  facing  the 
Last  Supper  (see  Lord’s  Supper)  across  the  bema. 
From  the  461  C.  (silver  reliquary  in  Milan — Vol- 
bach,  Early  Christian  Art,  pl.  1 1 1)  through  the  14Ü1 
C.  (Chora),  Cana  is  regularly  juxtaposed  with  the 
Feeding  of  the  Multitude;  a  similar  eucharistic 
message  appears  in  the  Parma  Gospels  (Lazarev, 
Stona,  fig.241),  where  Cana  and  the  Miraculous 
Draught  of  Fishes  accompany  the  Last  Supper, 
which  has  bread  baskets  like  those  of  the  Feeding 
of  the  Multitude.  Early  images  included  simply 
Christ,  the  jars,  and  servants;  Mary  and  the  feast- 
ing  wedding  party  were  added  in  the  6th  C.  The 
wedding  feast  dominates  the  scene  thereafter.  Al- 
though  found  in  Gospel  Books  and  mural  cycles, 
Cana  does  not  appear  in  illuminated  lectionaries. 

i.it.  Grabar,  Martyrmm  2:244—54.  IJnderwood,  Kariye 
Djami  4:280—84.  W.  Ruhn,  “Die  Darstelìung  des  Ranawun- 
ders  im  Zeita!ter  Justinians,”  in  Tortulae:  Sludien  m  allchrist- 
lichen  und  bymnlinischen  Monumenten  (Rome  1966)  200—15. 

— A.W.C. 

C A N DI.E M A KE R  (rtì p o u X ( X)á p  1  o ç) ,  There  was 
no  Roman  guild  of  candlemakers.  The  role  of 
this  profession  evidently  increased  around  the  7th 
C.,  when  the  ancient  ceramic  lamp  was  replaced 
by  the  candle.  The  word  heroullarios  appears  in 
the  7th-C.  Miracles  of  St.  Artemios  (ed.  A.  Papa- 
dopoulos-Kerameus,  27.1);  in  the  9Ü1  C.  Theo- 
phanes  (Theoph.  487.31)  speaks  of  a  well-to-do 
heroullarios  who  worked  in  the  Forum;  a  severe 
fire  iri  the  Forum  in  931  destroyed  the  shops  of 
furriers  and  candlemakers,  heropolna  ( TheophCont 
420.13-16). 

According  to  the  Book  of  Ihe  Eparch,  heroullarioi 
bought  wax  and  olive  oil  (in  part  from  churches) 
and  sold  candles  in  their  shops,  which,  because  of 
precautions  against  fire,  had  to  be  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  prescribed  distance  (30  orgyiai ); 
only  for  the  workshops  near  Hagia  Sophia  was  an 
exception  made.  The  production  of  candles,  esp. 
for  great  festivities,  required  elaborate  skill:  a 
i^th-C.  source  (pseudo-Kod.  191.9-16)  describes 
a  Christmas  procession  candle  ( lampas ),  the  top  of 
which  was  colored  with  cinnabar  and  the  middle 
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Cana,  Marriage  at.  The  Marriage  at  Cana;  fresco,  14th  C.  Church  of  St.  Nicholas 
Orphanos,  Thessalonìlte. 


part  adorned  with  golden  ìeaves  that  bore  red 
roundels  with  inscribed  crosses. 

lit.  Siöclde,  Ziinfte  g8f.  Bk.  of  Eparch  208-1 1.  -A.K. 

CANDLES  (sing.  KT)pí ov,  ktj póç)  were  used  exten- 
sively  in  both  everyday  and  ecclesiastical  ughting 
in  Byz.  'Fhe  ancient  Greeks  did  not  make  mttch 
use  of  candles,  but  the  Romans  employed  them, 
as  well  as  torchcs,  for  festive  processions  and 
funeral  services;  their  houses  were  illuminated 
with  lamps  made  of  clay  or  rnetal.  There  are 
reasons  to  suppose  that  in  the  7th  C.  the  practice 
changed  and  that  candles  began  to  replace  lamps: 
first  of  all,  very  few  clay  lamps  are  found  in 
excavations  of  post-7th-C.  strata,  although  literary 
texts  continue  to  speak  of  oil  larrips;  secondly,  the 
profession  of  candlemarer  (heroularios)  is  known 
from  the  7th  C.  onward;  finally,  the  term  kerion. 


which  in  classical  texts  means  honeycomb,  ac- 
quired  the  meaning  of  candle  and  is  used  to  form 
compound  words  such  as  keropra,tes  (candle  mer- 
chant)  or  keropoleion  (candle  workshop).  Another 
word,  lampas,  whích  in  classical  vocabu!ary  had 
designated  torch  or  lamp,  was  used  for  larger 
candles  (Clugnet,  Dictionnaire  81,  8gf).  Late  Ro- 
man  candles  were  produced  of  both  tallow  and 
wax  (F.  Cabrol,  DACL  3.2: 1613);  the  Book  of  the 
Eparch  (i  i  13-4)  stipulates  that  the  candlemaker 
could  use  wax  and  olive  oil  but  not  fat.  Candles 
of  inferior  guality  had  no  wicks  ( pinai ).  Sources 
mention  the  use  of  candles  for  processions  (e.g., 
the  vita  of  Eusebios  of  Alexandria,  PG  86:309^), 
imperial  ceremonies,  and  liturgy,  but  there  is  no 
information  on  candles  ín  everyday  life,  save  for 
the  prohibition  on  light  in  individual  cells  of  some 
monasteries;  nor  do  we  have  any  data  on  the  price 
of  candles. 
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liturgical  Candles.  In  worship,  candles  were 
used,  with  oil  lamps,  for  both  practical  and  sym- 
bolic  purposes.  Christians,  who  saw  Jesus  and  his 
salvation  as  light  and  the  candle  as  the  image  of 
the  eternal  light  (PG  87:3g85C),  used  candles 
from  the  ^th  C.  onward  at  funerals,  at  vespers, 
in  processions,  at  Epiphany  and  the  Easter  vigil, 
and  eventually  also  at  baptism,  unction,  etc. 

Typical  of  Byz.  ritual  and  private  devotion  was 
the  honorific  use  of  candles.  Candles  of  varying 
sizes  were  kept  burning  on  the  iconostasis,  by 
tombs,  and  before  icons  and  other  venerated  im- 
ages  inside  churches  (see,  e.g.,  P.  Gautier,  REB 
32  [!974J  37-iö2»  39-l65>  47-282)-  The  patriarch 
was  accompanied  in  procession  by  candles,  a  prac- 
tice  borrowed  from  court  ceremonial,  and  em- 
peror  and  patriarch  offered  obeisance  with  can- 
dles  and  incense  at  the  opening  of  services. 
Liturgical  candles  evolved  into  the  two  episcopal 
candelabra:  the  triple-branch  trikerion  in  honor  of 
the  Trinity  and  the  double-branched  dìkerion  for 
the  two  natures  of  Christ,  with  which  the  bishop 
bestowed  solemn  blessings. 

lit.  Taft,  “Pontifical  Liturgy”  107-1 10.  C.  Mango,  “Ad- 
dendum  to  the  Report  on  Everyday  i.ife,”  /ÓB  32.1  {1982) 
255Í,  Koukoules,  Bios  2. 2  (1948)  91.  -R.F.T.,  A.K. 

CANICATTINI  BAGNI  TREASURE.  See  Plate, 
Domestic  Silver  and  Gold. 

CANON.  For  legal  term,  see  Canon  Law;  Can- 
ons.  For  hymnographic  term,  see  Ranon. 

CANONI2ATION  (àpcocrjpufiç),  official  ecclesi- 
astical  acknowledgment  and  proclamation  of  the 
sanctity  of  an  individual  by  the  patriarch  and 
synod  of  Constantinople.  Although  the  term  is 
sometimes  loosely  used  by  scholars  for  the  period 
prior  to  the  1 3th  C.,  canonization  in  Byz.  appears 
to  have  been  a  development  of  the  Palaiologan 
period.  From  the  earlíest  centuries  of  Christianity, 
holy  men  and  women  were  popularly  revered  as 
saints,  commemorated  on  their  feastdays,  cele- 
brated  ìn  hagiography,  and  represented  in  sacred 
images;  the  faithful  prayed  to  them  for  interces- 
sion  and  sought  healing  from  the  relics  at  their 
shrines.  Thìs  recognition  of  a  person's  sanctity  is 
properly  termed  anagnorùìs,  In  the  West,  official 
papal  canonization  began  in  the  late  ìoth  C.;  the 


earliest  example  in  Byz.  seems  to  be  that  of  Patr. 
Arsenios  in  the  late  i3th  C.  In  the  ìgth  C.  at 
least  eight  cases  of  canonization  are  attested,  iri- 
cluding  Patr.  Athanasios  I,  Meletios  the  Confes- 
sor  (died  1286),  and  Gregory  Palamas  (cf.  Reg- 
Patr,  fasc.  5,  nos.  2132,  2540;  6,  no.268ia).  Among 
the  prerequisites  for  canonization  were  popular 
veneration,  evidence  of  miracles,  and  creation  of 
an  iconic  and  hagiographic  tradition. 

lit.  R.  Macrides,  “Saints  and  Sainthood  in  the  Early 
Palaiologan  Period,"  in  Byz.  Saint  67-87.  A.-M.  Talbot, 
Faith  Healing  in  Late  Bymntium  (Brookline,  Mass.,  1983)  21- 
30.  —  A.M.T. 

CANON  LAW,  in  a  broad  sense,  is  the  totality  of 
legal  regulations  concerning  church  life.  In  its 
narrow  (formal)  sense,  it  is  the  totality  of  the  rules 
that  derive  from  church  authorities.  Because  of 
the  great  importance  of  the  church,  canon  law  in 
Byz.  was  of  an  importance  equal  to  secular  law 
(see  Law,  Civil).  There  did  not  develop  a  strict 
separation  of  the  two  spheres  of  law  as  ìn  the 
Latin  West. 

Byz.  canon  law,  static  and  adverse  to  all  inno- 
vations,  did  not  undergo  any  signíficant  develop- 
ment.  The  history  of  Byz.  canon  law  (ìn  its  narrow 
sense)  falls  ìnto  three  periods:  that  of  the  coun- 
cils  (qth  C,— second  half  of  the  gth  C.),  that  of 
the  patriarchs  (second  half  of  the  gth  C.-iith 
C.),  and  that  of  the  canonists  (i2th— i5th  C.). 

From  the  4Ẁ  C.  come  the  most  important  sources 
by  far:  the  canons  issued  by  church  councils.  The 
canons  of  some  councils  were  being  assembled 
and  arranged  in  chronological  order  by  the  5th 
C.  at  the  latest;  these  collections  were  supple- 
mented  and  partly  replaced — by  the  6th  C. — with 
“systematic”  collections  (organized  according  to 
subject  matter)  such  as  the  Synagoge  of  Fifi  y 
Titles  and  the  nomohanones.  Excerpts  from  the 
writings  of  church  fathers  (including  the  so-called 
Apostolic  Canons)  were  also  introduced  into 
these  collections.  The  bulk  of  the  sources  that 
became  the  recognized  basis  for  ecclesiastical  law 
was  already  established  in  the  6th  C.  and  given 
the  authority  of  an  ecumenical  council  in  6gi  by 
the  Council  in  Trullo  (canon  2),  which  repu- 
diated  in  particular  the  Apostolic  Constitu- 
tions.  These  canons  (whích  form  the  basis  of 
canon  law  in  its  narrow  sense)  were  considered  to 
be,  in  principle,  immutable. 

The  Constantinople  council  of  879-80  led  by 
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Patr.  Photios  was  the  last  council  that  issued  gen- 
erally  recognized  canons;  f'rom  then  on  the  corpus 
of  canons  was  supplemented  by  occasional  pre- 
scriptions  of  individual  patriarchs,  mostly  with  the 
participation  of  their  endemousa  synodos.  In  the 
MSS  these  prescriptions  constitute  variously  com- 
posed  appendices  to  the  collections  of  canons. 
Only  certain  prescriptions,  in  particular  those 
dealing  with  marriage  law,  acquired  an  authority 
comparable  to  that  of  the  canons. 

'The  chronologically  arranged  canons  were  pro- 
vided  wíth  continuous  commentaries  in  the  t2th 
C.  by  Alexios  Aristenos,  John  Zonaras,  and 
Theodore  Balsamon;  these  commentaries,  esp. 
those  of  Balsamon,  took  certain  other  sources  into 
account  as  well.  Byz.  canon  law  studies — which 
originated  in  the  i  ith  C.,  peaked  in  the  t2th  C., 
and  flourished  once  more  in  the  i4th  C. — pro- 
duced  compendia,  in  particular  the  Syntagma  kata 
stoicheion  of  Matthew  Blastares  and  the  Epitome 
canonum  of  Constantine  Harmenopoulos  as  well 
as  works  on  particuiar  problems  in  the  form  of 
treatises  and  Erotaporriseis  (Niretas  of  Hera- 
kleia,  John  IV  (V)  Oxeites  of  Antioch,  Michael 
Choumnos,  Niretas  of  Anryra,  Nirf.tas  “of  Ma- 
roneia,”  Basil  of  Ohrîd).  Finally,  the  judicial 
decisions  of  ecclesiastical  authorities  such  as  John 
Apükaukos,  Demetrios  Chomatfnos,  and  the  en- 
demousa  synodos  of  the  patriarchs  of  Constantino- 
ple,  whose  register  for  the  14Ẃ  C.  is  almost  com- 
pletely  preserved,  belong  to  the  sources  of  canon 
law  in  its  narrow  sense. 

Sources  of  canon  law  in  its  broad  sense  are  the 
imperial  laws  regarding  church  lífe;  these  are  of 
great  importance  because  individual  emperors,  in 
partícular,  Constantine  I  thf.  Great,  Justinian 
I,  and  Leo  VI,  issued  large  numbers  of  legal 
prescriptions  involving  ecclesiastical  matters,  which, 
on  the  whole,  were  respected  by  the  church.  Laws 
derived  from  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  were  com- 
piled  in  special  collections  (see,  e.g.,  Collectio 
tripartita)  or  integrated  into  works  based  on  the 
canons  (the  nomokanones,  the  commentary  of  Bal- 
samon,  the  Syntagma  kata  stoicheion  of  Blastares). 

Even  ìf  some  collections  of  canon  law  are  not 
arranged  either  chronologically  or  alphabetically, 
but  according  to  content  (esp.  the  Nomohanon  of 
Fourteen  Titles),  it  is  impossible  to  assert  that  a 
“system”  of  canon  law  was  ever  developed  in  Byz. 
This  was  done  only  in  modern  times  and  one  can 
now  (following  Christophilopoulos)  divide  church 


law  into  hve  sectíons  according  to  content;  a  gen- 
eral  section,  constitution,  administration,  penal- 
ties,  andjudicial  procedure. 

1.  To  the  general  section  belong  the  concept  of 
canon  law  (including  its  distinction  from  secular 
law,  ethics,  and  theology);  the  relationship  of  the 
c.hurch  to  the  state  as  well  as  to  dissenters  (Jews, 
Muslims,  Latins,  and  heretics,  like  Manichaeans 
and  Paulicians);  and  the  sources  of  canon  law  and 
their  interpretation  (see  Oironomia). 

2.  To  the  constitution  of  the  church  belong  the 
regulations  concerning  its  members  (who  have 
been  received  into  it  through  baptism):  the  laity, 
clergy,  and  monks  as  well  as  the  prescriptions 
concerning  the  organs  of  ecclesiastical  administra- 
tion — the  councils,  endemousa  synodos,  patriarchs, 
metropolitans,  bishops,  and  monasteries. 

3.  The  administratíon  of  the  church  includes 
the  rules  for  the  sacraments,  esp.  marriage,  and 
for  religious  education  as  well  as  the  laws  regard  - 
ing  church  property  (see  Property,  Sacred),  in- 
cluding  the  income  of  the  clergy. 

4.  Ecclesiastical  penal  law  deals — both  generally 
and  in  particular — with  ecclesiastical  offenses  such 
as  apostasy,  heresy,  schism,  simony,  and  sacri- 
lege  as  well  as  witli  ecclesiastical  penalties  such  as 
encommunication,  deposition  and  anathema  (see 
also  Epitimíon,  Penance). 

5.  Finally,  the  ecclesiastical  judicial  process  (see 
Trial,  Criminal  Procedure)  before  the  ecclesi- 
astical  courts  (see  Court,  Law)  forms  a  part  of 
canon  law. 

Byz.  canon  law  was  not  “law”  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  term:  neither  in  substance  nor  in 
procedure  was  the  uniformity  of  the  handling  of 
norms  ever  vouchsafed,  because  there  was  never 
an  institutionalized  legal  education  of  the  derics 
concerned  with  the  application  of  “law”  and  be- 
cause  the  notion  of  an  ubiquitous  validity  of  legal 
norms  (the  “concept  of  the  legal  state”)  was  com- 
pletely  absent.  In  several  areas  (e.g.,  that  of  pen- 
ance)  canon  law  was  not  clearly  divided  from 
ethics  or  theology;  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
most  important  producers  of  the  norms  of  canon 
law,  namely  the  councils  and  the  church  fathers, 
also  determined  the  codes  of  ethics  ancl  the  theo- 
logical  dogmas. 

Research  into  Byz.  canon  law  began  in  the  West 
in  the  i6th  C.;  in  the  i6th  and  i7th  C.,  Bonefi- 
dius,  Voellus,  Justellus,  and  Beveregius  in  partic- 
ular  produced  a  series  of  notable  editions  of  canon 
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!avv  sources.  These  studies  were  taken  up  again 
in  the  second  half  of  the  19Ü1  C.  by  j.B.  Pitra  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  2oth  C.  by  V.N.  Renesevic. 
The  documents  of  the  endemousa  synodos  of  the 
patriarchs  of  Constantinople  (RegPatr)  have  been 
the  subject  of  research  since  ca.  1930  by  the  French 
Assumptionists. 

Systematic  studies  on  canon  law  have  been  pur- 
sued  since  the  second  half  of  the  tgth  C.,  mainly 
in  Orthodox  lands  (above  all  in  Greece  and,  until 
the  revolution  of  1917,  in  Russia)  where  Byz. 
canon  law  was  still  largely  valid.  While  this  so- 
callcd  inner  legal  history  has  received  consider- 
able  attention,  the  area  of  the  sources  (so-called 
outer  legal  history)  is  stil!  insufficiently  re- 
searched:  most  texts  still  lack  a  classification  of 
the  MS  tradition  and  a  critical  edition. 

lit.  N.  van  der  Wal,  J.H.A.  Lokin,  Historiae  iuris  graeco- 
romani  deiniealto  (Groningen  1985).  S.N.  Troianos,  Oi  peges 
tou  bymntinou  dihaiou  (Athens-Romotini  1986).  Ideni,  Pa- 
radoseis  ekklesiastikou  dikaiou-  (Athens-Komotini  1984).  N. 
Milas,  Pravoslavno  crkveno  pravoi  (Belgrade  1926).  P.I.  Pan- 
agiotakos,  Systema  tou  ekklesiasttkou  dikaiou  kata  len  en  He.lladi 
ischyn  autou,  vo!s.  3-4  (Athens  1962,  1957).  A.P.  Chris- 
lophilopoulos,  Hellenihon  ekklesiastikon  dikaiorr  (Atheris 
1965).  -A.S. 

CANONS  (tcapôpFs),  term  that  ín  Roman  law  was 
used  synonymously  with  regulae,  rules,  but  that 
eventually  acquired  a  technical  meaning  as  the 
body  of  ecclesiastical  law  or  of  its  individual  reg- 
ulations.  As  canonical  were  recognized  the  rulings 
of  several  councils,  both  ecumenical  (Nicaea  of 
325,  Constantinople  of  381,  Ephesus,  Chalcedon, 
Trullo,  Nicaea  of  787)  and  local  (esp.  Ankyra, 
Gangra,  Serdica)  as  well  as  the  precepts  of  several 
authoritative  church  fathers  (Basil  the  Great,  Gre- 
gory  of  Nyssa,  Gregory  of  Nazianzos,  Amphìlo- 
chios  of  Ikoníon,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Tarasios, 
and  others). 

Canons  covered  broad  areas  of  canon  law — 
ecclesiastical  structure,  church  discipline,  norms 
of  morality  and  behavior,  liturgy,  etc.  Zonaras  (PG 
137:5090)  distinguishes  “the  invesdgation  of 
dogma  and  decisions  (psephoi)"  from  formal  can- 
ons  that  should,  according  to  Balsamon,  bear  the 
signatures  of  emperors  and  “fathers”  (PG 
i37:5ogA).  In  theory,  canons  had  to  be  approved 
“by  the  common  volition  and  unanimous  desire” 
(Mansi  1 1:9330)  of  the  council  participants.  Can- 
ons  were  considered  to  be  “divine,”  “saintly,”  or 
“holy.”  Justinian  I  emphasized  the  importance  of 


canons:  thus,  in  his  novel  131  of  545  he  endowed 
the  canons  of  the  first  four  ecumenical  councils 
with  the  validity  of  imperial  legislation. 

ed.  P.-P.  Joannou,  Disápline  générale  antigue,  4  vo!s. 
(Grotiaferrata  1962—64), 

lit.  L.  Wenger,  Canon  in  den  römischen  Rechtsquellen  und 
in  den  Papyn  (Vienna-Leipzig  1942)  83-166.  E.  Schwart/, 
Gesammelte  Schriften,  vol.  4  (Berlin  1960)  159-275.  -A.K. 

CANON  TABLES,  a  system  of  concordance  to 
the  Gospels  devised  by  Eusebios  of  Caesarea. 
His  letter  to  Rarpianos,  often  included  with  the 
ten  tables,  exjilained  their  use.  Numbered  sections 
of  Gospels  were  accompanied  by  a  red  number, 
corresponding  to  one  of  the  tables,  in  which  sim- 
ilar  passages  in  other  Gospels  were  listed.  Euse- 
bios’s  original  design,  preserved  in  certain  ìoth- 
C.  MSS,  spread  the  ten  tables  over  seven  pages. 
In  the  ìoth  C.,  Constantinopolitan  illuminators 
extended  the  series  to  ten  pages  and  framed  the 
matrix  of  numbers  in  elaborate  arches.  Canon 
tables  enjoyed  their  greatest  popularity  and  artis- 
tic  success  in  the  1 1  th  and  1 2th  C.  Menageries  of 
exotic  animals  and  mythological  creatures  play  on 
top  of  arcades,  and  personificatíons  of  the  labors 
of  the  months  and  virtues  are  incorporated  into 
the  bases  and  capitals.  The  same  themes  appear 
in  Ceorgian  MSS  decorated  in  Constantinople  by 
Byz.  painters.  At  the  end  of  the  i2th  C.  even 
more  elaborate  profusions  of  ornament  embellish 
the  tables  of  Decorative  Style  MSS.  In  the  Pa- 
laiologan  period,  decorated  canon  tables  are  nei- 
ther  as  common  nor  elaborate  as  before. 

Li  r.  C.NordenfaIk,  Die  spätantiken  Hanontafeln  (Göteborg 
1938).  E.  Nestle  et  a!..  Novum  teslamentum  graece  (Stuttgart 
1981)  73-78.  R.S.  Neison,  “Theoktistos  and  Associates  în 
Tweifth-Century  Constantinople,”  The  J.  Paul  Gelty  Museum 
Joumal  15  (1987)  59-66.  -R.S.N. 

CANOSCIO  TREASURE,  5th(?)-C.  hoard  of  24 
silver  objects  (nine  plates,  four  cups,  nine  spoons, 
a  strainer,  and  a  ladle)  discovered  in  1934  at 
Canoscio  in  Umbria  and  now  in  the  cathedral 
treasury  of  Città  di  Castello.  Although  the  Ca- 
noscio  Treasure  is  often  described  as  a  church 
treasure,  Engemann  (infrà)  convincingly  demon- 
strated  that  it  was  for  domestic  use  and  belonged 
to  a  couple  whose  names,  Aelianus  and  Felicitas, 
are  inscribed  on  at  least  one  of  its  objects.  Most 
of  the  plates  have  small  crosses  at  their  center, 
but  the  lac:k  of  dedicatory  inscriptions  and  the  flat 
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Canon  Tables.  Canon  tables  from  a  Gospel  book  (Melbourne,  710/5,  fols.  3v-4r); 
!2th  C.  Above  each  column  stands  the  personification  of  a  month  (ieft)  or  of  a 
virtue  (right).  National  Gallery  of  Yictoria,  Melbourne;  Felton  Bequest,  1959. 


profiles  of  the  píates  argue  against  their  being 
PATENS.  The  two  largest  plates,  decorated  with  a 
cross  flanked  by  two  lambs,  represent  the  intro- 
duction  of  Christian  themes  into  household  silver. 
Although  usually  attributed  to  the  6th  C.,  individ- 
ual  objects  are  related  to  those  in  the  qth-  or  5th- 
C.  Carthace  Treasure.  Both  these  collections 
offer  evidence  for  the  intermediary  stages  of  de- 
velopment  in  the  types  of  domestic  silver  plate 
manufactured  in  the  period  between  the  better- 
known  silver  treasures  of  the  qth  C.  and  those 
of  the  6th  and  7th  C. 

lit.  E.  GiovagnoIi,  “Una  collezione  di  vasi  eucaristici 
scoperti  a  Canoscio,"  RACr  12  (1935)  313-28.  J.  Enge- 
mann,  “Anmerkungen  zu  spätantiken  Gerätcn  des  Alltags- 
lebens,”  JbAChr  15  (1972)  154-73.  -M.M.M. 


CAPERNAUM  (Ratjiappaoúpt),  a  site  in  Galilee, 
identihed  as  Tell  Hum.  Although  Capernaum  was 
the  center  of  Jesus’  ministry  in  Galilee,  it  re- 
mained  only  slightly  touched  by  Christianity.  Eu- 
sebios  of  Caesarea  ( Onomastikon  120.2—4)  de- 
scribed  it  as  a  víllage  of  “pagans,”  and  Epiphanios 
of  Salamis  (Panarion  30. 11. g- 10)  Iisted  it  among 
those  Jewish  sites  where  no  church  had  been 
constructed  and  no  Christians  dwelled.  Excava- 
tions  discovered  there  the  remains  of  a  synagogue 
with  buildings  of  the  ist  and  the  ^th-gth  C. 
Pilgrims  to  Capernaum  (Egeria,  Piacenza  Pil- 
grim)  were  shown  the  house  of  the  apostle  Peter 
transformed  into  a  church.  This  holy  site  is  iden- 
tified  as  a  room  in  a  ist-C.  private  house,  whose 
plastered  walls  bore  Christian  graffiti.  Its  hall  be- 
came  a  place  of  worship  ( domus  eccleûae)  in  the 
4th  C.,  and  in  the  5th  C.  an  octagonal  church  was 
erected  above  it. 


CANTICLES.  See  Psalter. 
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After  the  Arah  conquest  of'  Palestine  the  church 
ís  no  longer  mentioned,  but  pilgrims  could  see 
the  house  of  John  the  Evangelist  and  the  place 
where  the  paralytic  was  lowered  through  the  roof. 
Daniil  Igumen  confuses  two  Capernaums:  one  at 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  another  near  Caesarea.  He 
says  that  Capernaum  used  to  be  a  large  and  pop- 
ulated  city  but  was  deserted  by  his  time;  he  reports 
a  prophecy  that  the  Antichrist  would  emerge  from 
Capernaum  ( PPSb  3-9  [1885]  88f). 

Lrr.  V.  Corbo  et  al.,  Cafarnao,  4  vols.  (Jerusalem  1972- 
75).  V.  Corbo,  S.  Loff'reda,  A.  Spijkerman,  La  sinagoga  di 
Cafamao  (jerusalem  1970).  V.  Corbo,  The  House  of  St.  Peler 
at  Capharnaum  (Jerusalem  1969).  Wilkinson,  Pilgrims  153L 

-G.V„  A.K„  2.U.M. 

CAPIDAVA  (Koí7 TÍ8a[3a),  a  Roman  military  fort 
in  the  Dobrudja  at  a  ford  of  the  Danube,  on  the 
route  leading  to  Histria  and  Tomis.  Excavations 
have  revealed  two  layers  of  settlement;  a  Roman 
castrum  (or  locus)  existed  to  the  early  yth  C.  (a  coin 
of  Maurice  was  found)  and  was  restored  several 
times,  the  last  time  probably  by  Anastasios  I.  The 
6th-C,  fort  was  smaller  than  the  earlier  one,  and 
among  numerous  Latin  inscriptions  only  a  few 
can  be  dated  later  than  the  3rd  C.  The  second 
settlement  was  founded  in  the  time  of  John  I 
Tzimiskes  and  can  be  dated  by  coins  that  reach 
the  reign  of  Theodora.  The  settlement  was  sur- 
rounded  by  a  wall  2  m  thick  and  the  habitations 
were  semisubterranean.  The  objects  found  in  the 
second  layer  arc  of  poor  quality,  primarily  ceram- 
ics  that  show  some  influence  of  Slavic  ware  (the 
potters’  stamps  resemble  those  in  Bulgaria);  on 
the  other  hand,  large  clay  caldrons  indicate  Pech- 
eneg  connections.  The  city  name  is  mentioned  by 
Constantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos  ( Dethem .  1 .60, 
ed.  Pertusi  p.86). 

Lrr.  G.  Florescu,  R.  Florescu,  P.  Diaconu,  Capidava, 
vol.  1  (Bucharest  1958).  R.  Florescu,  N.  Cheluçä-Georgescu, 
“Säpäturile  de  !a  Capidava,”  Pontìca  7  (1974)  417-35;  8 
(1975)  /7-85.  '  -A.K. 


CAPH’AL  ÌKiÒKpavov .  KuwoKpàviov).  the  crown- 
ing  element  of  a  COLüm.n,  a  critical  block  that 
marks  the  junction  of  a  load  (e.g.,  of  an  epistyle) 
and  its  support  (the  column  shaft).  A  capital  is 
also  used  with  pilasters  and  piers,  where  it  marks 
the  springing  of  an  arch  or  vault.  During  the  4th— 
5th  C.  most  lonic  and  Corinthian  capitals  relied 


Capital.  Capital;  6th  C.  Church  of  Hagia  Sophia, 
Istanbui.  One  face  of  the  capital  bears  the  monogram 

of  Justinian  I. 


on  Roman  modeìs  (J.-P.  Sodini,  10  IntCongChr- 
Arch,  voI.  1  [Thessalonike  1984]  207—78).  Corin- 
thian,  wìth  acanthus  decoradon,  was  the  domi- 
nant  form  and  the  source  of  inspiration  for  most 
other  types:  the  Composite  capital;  the  “Theo- 
dosian”  with  its  characteristic  fine-toothed  acan- 
thus;  the  windblown  acanthus  capítal;  and  the 
two-zone  capital  in  which  animal  or  bird  pro- 
tomes  surmount  a  zone  with  acanthus  ìeaves  or 
basket  pattern. 

Byz.  arcades,  however,  demanded  more  corrt- 
pact  capitals.  Adopting  the  impost  block,  the 
impost  capital  had  fully  emerged  by  ca.530,  fol- 
lowed  by  two  variants:  the  kettle  and  fold  capitals, 
marked  by  a  preference  for  stylized  fioral  orna- 
ment  and  undercutting  (Orlandos,  Palaiochr.  basi- 
hke  2:325-37). 

Already  ca.550  the  production  of  new  capitals 
dropped  dramatically  and  the  use  of  spolia  be- 
came  a  common  practice.  Rare  new  forms  after 
the  gth  C.  include  the  Corinthian-impost  capítals 
in  the  Church  of  the  Theotokos  at  Hosios  Loukas 
(H.  Buchwald,  ArtB  48  [1966]  152),  impost  capi- 
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tals  with  busts  of  angels,  and  the  Palaiologan  im- 
post  capitals  with  busts  of  saints  as  at  the  church 
of  the  Chora  monasteey. 

ut.  R.  Kautzsch,  Kapìtelktudien:  Beilräge  zu  einer  Ge- 
schichtr  des  spätantiken  Kapitelh  im  Osten  vom  vierten  bis  ins 
siebenle  Jahrhundert  (Berlin-Lcipzig  1936).  W.E.  Betsch,  "The 
History,  Production  and  Distribution  of  the  Late  Antique 
Capital  in  Constantinople”  (Ph.D.  diss.,  Univ.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,  1977).  F.W.  Deichmann,  Corpus  der  Kapitelk  der  Kírche 
von  San  Marco  zu  Venedig  (Wiesbaden  1981).  Grabar,  Sculp- 
lures  I  65-67.  Grabar,  Sculpiures  II  26—28,  131-36.  E.D. 
Maguire,  “A  Revoiution  in  Northern  Justinianic  Capitai 
Design,”  ByzF  14  (1989)  59-74.  Eadem,  “Range  and  Rep- 
ertory  in  Capital  Design,”  DOP  41  (1987)  351-61. 

-L.Ph.B.,  W.L. 

CAPITANATA,  terrìtory  in  northern  Apuíia  that 
comprises,  roughly,  the  modcrn  ltalian  province 
of  Foggia.  'Fhe  name,  which  appears  fìrst  in  the 
ìith-C.  Chronicle  of  Leo  Marsicanus  (MGH  SS 
34:261),  derives  frtim  ratepano.  fn  fact,  during 
the  fìrst  quarter  of  the  1  tth  C.  the  katepano  had 
reorganized  the  area,  repopulating  it  with  people 
from  neighboring  I  .ombard  counties,  and  found- 
ing  and  fortifying  new  cities  sucfi  as  Civitate, 
Dragonara,  Torre  Fiorentina,  and  Troîa.  Troia’s 
act  of  foundation,  by  Basíl  Boioannes  (1019),  has 
been  preserved.  The  population  and  the  local 
officìais  were  predominantly  Latin-speaking  Lom- 
bards;  the  bishop  of  Troia  was  directìy  subject  to 
the  Holy  See.  The  territory  was  intended  as  a  iine 
of  defense  against  invaders  frorn  the  north;  the 
Normans  occupied  it  in  the  mid-i  ìth  C. 

Lrr.  J.-M.  Martin,  “Une  frontière  artíficielle:  la  Capitan- 
ate  italienne,”  14  CEB,  vol.  2  (Bucharest  1975)  379-85. 

— V.v,F. 


CAPITATIO-JUGATIO  (ÇvyoKé4>akov  or  Ke(f>a- 
káÇ,vyov),  fiscal  system  related  to  Diocletian’s 
reforrns;  its  exact  nature  is  unclear,  in  spite  of 
long  and  heated  discussions.  It  ensured  a  fair 
distrihution  amonp'  individital  taxnavers  of  the 

O  i  / 

annona,  the  total  amount  of  which  was  fixed  by 
the  authorities  at  various  levels,  from  the  praf,- 
torian  prefect  down  to  the  provincial  governor. 
The  distribution  was  made  by  taking  into  account 
some  established  shares  of  tax  liability,  called  jmgum 
(for  iand)  and  caput  (for  humans,  animals,  etc.). 


Capital.  Byzantine  Capitals.  (a)  Corinthian  with  acan- 
thus  decoration;  (b)  Composite;  (c)  Windblown  acan- 
thus;  (d)  Two-zone. 
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which  were  estimated  as  having  equal  value.  Some 
schoìars  (Pigariiol,  Ostrogorsky)  saw  in  the  system 
a  combination  of  poll  tax  and  land  tax,  conclud- 
ing  that  djugum  could  not  be  taxed  unless  it  had 
a  corresponding  caput  and  vice  versa;  conse- 
quently  they  related  the  system  to  the  state’s  effort 
to  bind  peasants  by  ìaw  to  the  land  that  they 
cultivated.  This  theory  has  beeri  broadly  criticized. 

lit.  Ostrogorsky,  History  4of.  Jones,  LRE  448-56.  J. 
Rarayannopulos,  “Die  iugatio-capìtatío-Frage  und  die  Bin- 
dung  der  Agrarbevölkerung  an  die  Scholle,”  in  Actes  du 
VIIe  Congrès  de  la  Fêdération  Internaûonale  des  Associations 
d’Éludes  Classiques,  vol.  3  (Budapest  1984)  59-72.  Idem, 
“Die  Theorie  A.  Piganiols  über  die  Iugatio-Capitatio  und 
die  neueren  AufTassungen  über  die  Entvvicklung  der  sozi- 
alen  und  finanzwirtschaftlichen  Institutionen  in  Byzanz,” 
BNJbb  19  (1966)  324-49.  -N.O. 

CAPPADOCIA  (Ka7T7raSo/cto;),  the  hilly  and 
mountainous  region  of  central  Asia  Minor 
stretching  from  the  Pontic  mountains  to  the  Tau- 
rus  and  from  the  Salt  Lake  to  the  Euphrates. 
Except  for  a  few  fertile  plains  (the  best  around 
Melitene),  Cappadocia  is  not  very  productive  and 
never  supported  a  large  population  or  extensive 
urban  lìfe.  In  antiquity,  it  had  only  three  citìes — 
Caesarea,  Melitene,  and  Tyana;  the  emperor 
owned  most  of  the  land  and  its  popuîation  was 
his  tenants.  Cappadocia  is  rich  ìn  minerals  and 
was  famed  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  esp.  horses.  It 
gained  importance  from  its  command  of  the  main 
highways  across  Anatolia  and  from  its  proximity 
to  the  frontier, 

The  wars  of  the  3rd  C.  depleted  the  populatíon. 
Diocletian  reduced  the  area  of  Cappadocia  by 
forming  the  provinces  of  Armenia  from  its  east- 
ern  regions.  The  remaining  area,  with  its  capital 
at  Caesarea,  was  assigned  to  the  diocese  of  Po.n- 
tos.  Hannibalianus,  nephew  of  Constantine  I, 
however,  was  briefly  king  ( rex  reguuì)  of  Cappa- 
docia,  Pontos,  and  Arrnenia  (335-37).  When  Con- 
stantine  confiscated  the  treasures  of  the  temples, 
the  imperial  estates  grew.  They  became  the  domus 
divina  per  Cappadociam;  their  revenues  supported 
the  imperial  bedchamber.  In  371,  Valens  de- 
tached  the  southern  half,  making  a  new  province, 
Cappadocia  II,  with  its  capital  at  Tyana. 

The  writings  of  the  Cappadocian  Fathers  pro- 
vide  considerable  information  about  Cappadocia 
in  the  late  4th  C.,  a  time  of  great  prosperity.  After 
363,  when  the  region  east  of  the  Euphrates  was 
ceded  to  Persia,  Cappadocia  gained  in  strategic 


importance  and  became  more  exposed.  Tzannoi, 
Isaurians,  and  Huns  ravaged  Cappadocia  in  the 
5th  C.,  provoking  a  program  of  fortification  con- 
tinued  by  Justinìan  I,  who  rebuilt  Caesarea  and 
established  a  new  fordfied  center  at  Morissos. 
Vainly  hoping  to  repress  widespread  civil  distur- 
bance  and  revolts  by  imperial  tenants,  he  ap- 
pointed  a  proconsul  wìth  full  civil  and  military 
powers  in  535,  but  the  old  system  was  restored  by 
553.  The  Persians  destroyed  Sebasteia  in  575  and 
Caesarea  in  611,  introducing  a  period  of  great 
turmoil. 

Arab  attacks  began  with  the  temporary  capture 
of  Caesarea  in  646  and  intensified  after  they  gained 
control  of  the  Cilician  Gates  and  Tyana  in  708. 
The  long  wars  led  to  major  changes:  the  country 
was  covered  with  strong,  usually  remote  for- 
tresses;  large  areas,  esp.  in  the  east,  were  depop- 
ulated;  and  Slavs  were  transported  from  the  Bal- 
kans  to  strengthen  the  defenses. 

In  the  regime  of  themes,  Cappadocia  was  di- 
vided  between  Anatoi.ieon  and  Armeniaron. 
When  these  were  reduced  in  the  early  gth  C.,  the 
two  new  themes  of  Charsianon  and  Cappadocia 
occupied  the  ancient  geographical  area,  which 
continued  to  bear  the  name  Cappadocia  for  un- 
official  and  ecclesiastica!  purposes.  In  Byz.  admin- 
istrative  parlance,  however,  Cappadocia  came  to 
denote  a  smaller  area,  the  highly  exposed  south- 
ern  region.  First  mentioned  (by  Ibn  Khurdädh- 
beh)  as  a  rleisoura  of  Anatolikon,  it  became  a 
separate  theme  by  ca.830.  It  extended  from  the 
Taurus  to  the  Halys  and  had  its  headquarters  at 
Rorone  in  the  mountains  above  the  main  invasion 
route  of  the  Arabs.  Its  strategos,  who  drew  a  salary 
of  20  pounds  of  gold,  commanded  4,000  men 
and  numerous  fortresses.  Leo  VI  extended  Cap- 
padocia  to  the  northwest  by  adding  the  region 
adjacent  to  the  Salt  Lake. 

In  the  mid-pth  C.,  the  Paulicians  attacked  from 
their  base  of  Tephrirf.  just  east  of  the  frontier. 
That  threat  was  removed  in  878,  but  Arab  raids 
continued  until  the  capture  of  Melitene  by  the 
Byz.  in  934  and  the  clisplacement  of  the  frontier 
eastward  brought  renewed  security.  Major  prob- 
lems  remained,  however:  notably  depopulation 
from  the  long  wars  and  the  concomitant  growth 
of  the  estates  of  the  military  aristocracy,  rnany  of 
whom  were  Cappadocian.  Syrian  and  Armenian 
settlers  helped  to  repopulate  the  country.  The 
increasing  power  of  the  magnates  sparked  a  series 
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of  revolts  led  by  Bardas  Phohas  and  Bardas  Skle- 
kos  that  spread  from  Cappadocia  to  affiict  most 
of  Anatolia  f'rom  963  to  989.  After  finally  gaining 
control,  Basil  II  moved  against  the  Cappadocian 
aristocracy,  confiscating  the  wealth  of  such  fami- 
lies  as  the  Maleinoi.  He  gained  victories  in  the 
east  and  then  annexed  much  of  Armenia;  in  com- 
pensation,  Armenian  princes  and  their  followers 
received  lands  and  offices  in  Cappadocia.  Large 
parts  of  the  country  became  Armenian,  and  hos- 
tility  between  the  newcomers  and  the  native  pop- 
ulation  grew.  In  1057,  the  deteriorating  military 
situation  produced  by  ìncreasing  Turlcish  attacks 
provoked  Bryennios,  general  of  Cappadocia,  to 
revolt.  In  the  same  year  the  Turks  destroyed 
Melitene  and  in  1059  Sebasteia;  defense  of  such 
eities  had  long  been  neglected.  After  the  devas- 
tation  of  Caesarea  in  1067,  Romanos  IV  strove  to 
restore  the  milítary  situation  in  Cappadocia  and 
the  east.  In  1071,  he  passed  through  Cappadocia 
en  route  to  the  fatal  battle  of  Mantzikert,  after 
which  Cappadocia  was  permanentîy  lost  to  the 
empire.  A  province  of  Cappadocia  is  last  men- 
íioned  in  1081,  when  Alexios  I  summoned  the 
íoparches  of  “Cappadocia  and  Choma"  to  Constan- 
tinople  (An.Romn.  1:131.16—17).  This  probably 
indicates  either  that  imperial  authority  had  sur- 
vived  in  the  w'esternmost  parts  of  Cappadocia  or 
that  the  name,  perhaps  together  with  troops,  had 
been  moved  into  Phrygia. 

lit.  'llfi  2.  F.  Hild,  Das  byzantinische  Strassensyslem  in 
Kappadokien  (Vienna  1977).  — C.F. 

Monuments  of  Cappadocia.  Few  churches  built 
during  the  4th— 7Ẃ  C.  have  survived  in  the  prov- 
ínce  (M.  Restle,  Studìen  zur  frühbyzantinischen  Ar- 
chitehtur  Kappadokiens  [Vienna  1979]).  The  region 
is  best  known  for  the  rock-cut  churches  and 
dwellings  carved  into  its  soft  volcanic  tuff  hills. 
Large  6th— ^th-C.  congregational  basilicas  in  the 
cliffs  at  Çavu§in  and  Avçilar  survive,  but  most  of 
the  datable  rock-cut  monuments  are  small  mo- 
riastic  chapels,  often  associated  with  cells,  mills, 
winepresses,  and  refectories.  Chapels  that  have 
been  ascribed  dates  before  843 — and  sometimes 
much  earlier — include  Ioakeim  and  Anna  and 
Niketas  the  Stylite  in  Kizil  Çukur  and  St.  Basil  at 
Sinassos  (N.  Thierry,  RSBS  1  [1981]  205—28).  The 
greatest  period  of  artistic  productivity,  however, 
occurred  between  the  cessation  of  major  Arab 
attacks  on  Anatolia  and  the  Seljuk  conquest,  re- 


íîecting  the  popularity  of  the  region  as  a  monastic 
center  in  the  loth  and  first  half  of  the  ìith  C. 
Among  the  most  important  datable  fresco  cycles 
from  this  period  are  those  found  in  Ayvali  Riiise 
or  the  Church  of  St.  John  (913-20),  Güllü  Dere; 
Tayjanli  Rilise  (913—20);  the  Old  Church  of  To- 
kali  Rilise  and  Riliçlar  Rilise  in  Göreme,  each 
associated  with  a  series  inappropriately  named  the 
“Archaic  Group”;  the  Great  Pigeon  House  of  Ça- 
vu§in  (963—69)  and  the  New  Church  of  Tokah 
Rilise  (mid-ioth  C.)  in  Göreme;  Direkli  Rilise 
(976-1025)  and  St.  Michael  (1025-28)  near  the 
Hasan  DaC;  Eski  Gümü§  near  Nigde;  St.  Barbara 
(1006  or  1021)  and  Karaba§  Kilise  (1060-61)  in 
Soöanli;  and  the  Column  Churchf.s  (mid-nth 
C.?).  In  their  architectural  forrn,  programs,  and 
painting  style,  these  chapeis  reflect  the  tension 
between  metropolitan  cultural  hegemony  and  lo- 
cal  artistic  tradition. 

lit.  Jerphanion,  Eglises  rupestres.  Thìerry,  Nauvelles  églises. 
Restle,  Walt  Painting.  L.  Rodley,  Cave  Monasleries  of  Byz- 
antìne  Cappadocm  (Cambridge  1985).  N.  Thierry,  Haut  meryen - 
âge  m  Cappadoce:  Les  églises  de  la  région  de  Çaauyin  (Paris 
1983).  -A.J.W. 

CAPPADOCIAN  FATHERS,  Basil  the  Great, 
Gregory  of  Nazianzos,  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
the  three  church  fathers  who  combatted  Arian- 
ism  in  the  ^th  C.  and  were  later  considered  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  authority.  Amfhilochios  of 
Ironion  is  sometimes  included  in  this  group.  Basil 
was  the  great  organizer  of  men  and  institutions, 
Gregory  of  Nazianzos  the  great  orator  and  poet, 
and  Gregory  of  Nyssa  the  profound  and  subtle 
philosopher.  Together  they  are  best  regarded  as 
masters  of  compromise  and  synthesis  in  their  ad- 
aptations  of  Plato  and  Origen  to  the  Orthodoxy 
of  Athanasios  of  Alexandria.  Their  trinitarian 
definitions  paved  the  way  for  the  Councii  of 
Chalcf.don.  Basil  established  and  clarified  the 
distinction  between  the  one  ousia  (see  Substance) 
and  three  hypostases  in  support  of  the  concept 
of  homoousios.  Gregory  of  Nazianzos  developed 
the  properties  and  mutual  relationships  of  the 
three  divine  persons  within  the  Trinity.  Gregory 
of  Nyssa  emphasized  the  divinity  and  consubstan- 
tiality  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  Cappadocians  also  departed  from  Origen- 
ist  notíons  of  sin,  salvation,  and  time.  In  their 
view,  sin  is  more  a  product  of  human  weakness 
and  succumbing  to  temptation  than  the  result  of 
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original  sin.  Salvation  is  attained  by  penitence, 
confession,  the  contemplation  and  understanding 
of  the  divine,  and  the  final  reconciliation  of  sin- 
ners  with  God  after  the  temporary  punishment 
of  heli.  Much  of  this  comports  their  efforts  to 
define  and  distinguish  tirne  frorn  eternity,  another 
major  departure  from  Origen;  the  concept  of 
diastema  was  developed  to  separate  divine  from 
created  time  (Ë.  Otis,  StP  12  [Berlin  1976]  327- 
57),  a  notion  put  forth  to  substantiate  their  the- 
ories  of  man’s  fall  and  redemption.  Apart  from 
theological  matters,  the  Cappadocians  responded 
directly  to  the  social  issues  of  their  day,  with  all 
three  denouncing  chariot  racing,  a  particular  ob- 
session  of  Cappadocia,  as  a  source  of  unrest  and 
riot  (J.H.  Humphrey,  Roman  Cirmses  [London 
1986]  528). 

ur.  B.  Otis,  “Cappadocian  Thought  as  a  Coherent  Sys- 
lein,”  DOP  12  (1958)  95-124.  R.  Gregg,  Consolation  Philos- 
ophy:  Gteeh  and  Christian  Paideia  in  Basil  and  ihe  Two  Gregories 
(Philadelphia  1975).  T.A.  Kopecek,  “The  Social  Class  of 
the  Cappadocian  Fathers,”  ChHist  42  (1973)  45.3~“66.  C.B. 
Ashanin,  “Christian  Humanísm  oí’  the  Cappadocian  Fa- 
thers,”  PBR  6  (1987)  44—52.  R.  Teja,  Orgammctón  economica 
y  soaat  de  Capadocia  en  el  siglo  IV,  segun  los  padres  Capadocios 
(Saiamanca  1974).  -B.B. 

CAPUA  (Ká7rua),  city  in  Campania.  Some  re- 
mains  of  late  Roman  Capua  survive:  an  amphi- 
theater  (converted  to  a  fortress  in  the  late  gth  C.), 
bath,  and  Mithraeum.  The  Yandal  Gaiseric  sacked 
and  destroyed  Capua  in  456.  In  594  it  was  taken 
by  the  Lombards.  Thereafter  Capua  was  at  first 
under  the  rule  of  the  duchy  of  Benevento,  and 
Duke  Arechis  II  (758—87)  may  have  constructed 
a  church  there  (Chronicon  Salernitatum  17.1 1; 
Ward-Perkins,  Frnm  Classical  Antiquity  84).  Capua 
gained  independence  in  the  9th  C.  Sometime  be- 
fore  808,  abbot  Josue  of  S.  Vincenzo  al  Volturno 
received  permission  from  King  Louis  (later  Ernp. 
Louis  the  Pious)  to  destroy  a  “very  ancient  tem- 
ple.”  Ward-Perkins  (ibid.  206)  thinks  this  proves 
continued  government  control  (presumably  Caro- 
lingian)  over  ruined  secular  buildings  in  Italy  after 
800.  The  rulers  of  Capua  acquired  the  title  of 
princes  ca.900.  At  this  time  the  city  had  to  struggle 
against  the  Arabs,  but  the  Musliin  danger  was 
eliminated  at  the  battlc  of  Carigliano  in  915. 

The  Byz.  impact  on  Capua  was  less  significant 
than  on  neighboring  Benevento;  a  Byz.  attempt 
to  seize  Capua  ca.891  failed;  the  Byz.  expeditiori 
of  934  was  but  an  armed  embassy;  the  expedition 


of  956  ended  with  a  token  submission;  and  the 
activity  of  the  katepano  Basil  Boioannes  in  Capua 
in  1026  was  short-lived.  Cerman  infiuence  in  the 
toth  C.  was  exerted  through  their  vassal  Paldolf 
I  Capodiferro  (Ironhead)  of  Salerno  (961—81), 
who  succeeded  in  unifying  the  vast  Lombard  iands 
in  southern  Italy  around  Capua.  In  966  Pope 
John  XIII  elevated  the  church  of  Capua  to  the 
rank  of  metropolis.  Capua  still  flourished  in  the 
first  half  of  the  t  tth  C.,  when  Paldolf  IV  managed 
ternporarily  to  annex  Naples,  Gaf.ta,  and  Mon- 
tecassino,  but  the  Norinans  captured  the  strong- 
hold  of  Capua  after  a  long  siege  (1058-62),  and 
the  principaiity  became  part  of  the  Norman  state. 

lit.  I.  Di  Resta,  Capua  medievale  (Naples  1983).  G.A, 
l.oud,  Church  arui  Society  m  the  Norman  Pnncipality  of  Capua 
(Oxford  1985)  26-37.  -A.K.,  R.B.H. 

CAPUT  (Lat.  “head”),  technical  term  introduced 
in  the  fiscal  system  with  Diocletian’s  reforrns  and 
having  thrce  possible  meanings:  an  indhidual 
“heading”  in  the  tax  register;  an  unsecured  (be- 
cause  it  did  not  consist  of  land)  share  of  tax 
assessment,  equivalent  to  thejucuM;  a  human  or 
animal  component  in  the  formula  of  assessment. 
Basically,  the  caput  seems  to  be  a  unit  of  account 
used  within  the  system  of  capitatio-jugatio  for 
taxìng  humans  or  animals  working  on  land.  Ac- 
cording  to  Goffart  ( infra  35),  the  concept  of  caput 
dropped  out  of  the  codes;  the  Syro-Roman  law- 
book  is  silent  about  it,  while  the  jugum  condnued 
to  figure  in  the  laws,  at  least  until  the  6th  C.  As 
the  assessment  was  gradually  considered  to  be 
based  on  land  alone,  the  caput  disintegrated  and 
the  teriant  of  land  was  eventually  bound  to  the 
soil,  so  as  to  be  kept  on  the  roll  of  taxpayers. 

LlT.  W.  Goffari,  Caput  and  Colonate  (Toronto  1974). 

-N.O. 

CARBONE,  Italian  monastery  dedicated  to  St. 
Elias  and  St.  Anastasios  the  Persian;  founded  at 
the  end  of  the  ìoth  C.  by  Loukas  Rarbounes  in  a 
wild  mountain  region  of  the  Basilicata,  probably 
under  the  influence  of  St.  Sabas  the  Younger. 
While  Loukas  was  active  primarily  in  Armentum, 
his  successors,  sceking  a  refuge  from  the  Arabs, 
redred  to  Carbone;  nonetheless,  one  of  its  supe- 
riors,  Menas,  was  captured  by  them.  After  the 
Norman  conquest  of  southern  Italy  Carbone 
flourished  under  the  patronage  of  the  feudal  fam- 
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ily  of  Chiaronionte.  Greek  monks  continued  to 
reside  in  Carbone  until  the  i6th  C. 

Despite  two  fires  (in  1174  and  1432)  part  of  the 
monastic  archive  survives,  including  eight  Greek 
documents  of  1007—61.  Among  them  are  wills 
containing  descriptions  of  their  possessions  drafted 
by  Basil  (Blasios)  in  1041;  Loukas  II,  a  superior 
of  Carbone  (1059);  and  Gerrima,  widow  of  Nike- 
phoros,  charloularios  and  topoteretes  of  Taranto; 
also  preservcd  is  a  sigillion  of  Argyros,  son  of 
Melo,  of  1053,  which  describes  a  inutiny  against 
the  emperor  led  by  “the  impious  archbishop  [of 
Taranto]  and  his  accomplices.” 

lit,  G.  Robinson,  History  and  Cartulary  o{  the  Greek  Mon- 
aslery  of  Sl.  Elias  and  St.  Anastasius  ofCarbtme,  3  vols.  (Romc 
1928-30).  M.  Petta,  “Codici  del  Monastero  di  S.  Elia  di 
Carbone,’’  VelChr  9  (1972)  151-71.  -A.K. 

CARIA  (Ka pia),  district  of  southwestern  Asia  Mi- 
nor,  south  of  the  Meander  River.  Caria  has  a  long 
indented  coastline  with  many  harbors,  chains  of 
forested  mountains,  and  fertile  interior  valleys.  It 
became  a  separate  province  ca.305,  with  Aphro- 
dísìas  as  its  capital;  the  governor  was  a  praeses 
until  the  6th  C.,  then  a  consularis  (I.  Sevcenko  ìn 
Synthronon  [Paris  1968]  29—41).  In  536  Justinian 
I  assigned  Caria  to  the  guaestura  exercitus,  together 
with  Scythia,  Moesia,  the  Aegean  islands,  and 
Cyprus;  its  purpose  was  evidently  to  assure  sup- 
plies,  esp.  timber,  to  tbe  Danube  armies.  John  of 
Ephesus,  in  his  mission  to  the  pagans  of  Caria 
and  neighboring  provinces  in  542,  claimed  to 
have  made  80,000  converts;  paganism  was  still 
strong  ìn  the  mountain  regions.  Caria  became 
part  of  the  theme  of  Ribyrrhaiotai,  but  is  men- 
tioned  as  a  province  as  late  as  722,  when  it  appears 
as  belonging  to  the  apoth.eke  of  Asia,  Caria,  the 
islands,  and  the  Hellespont  organized  to  supply 
the  army  (Hendy,  Economy  656-60).  Later  uses  of 
the  term  refer  to  the  geographic  area  or  to  the 
ecclesiastica!  province,  which  lasted  until  the  end 
of  Byz.  rule  (late  1 3th  C.).  Caria  is  also  the  Byz. 
name  for  Aphrodisias. 

lit.  Jones,  I.RE  43,  4826  939.  -C.F. 

CARICATURE,  a  deliberately  distorted  picture 
of  individuals  or  groups  created  for  satirical  pur- 
poses.  In  late  antiquity  and  Byz,  it  was  directed 
at  both  domestic  and  foreign  enemies.  Eunapios 
of  Sardis  (fr.78,  FHG  4:49)  relates  how  an  eparch 


of  Rome  set  up  in  the  míddle  of  the  “Stadium”  a 
picture  on  panels  mocking  the  barbarians  who 
Hee  the  threatening  Hand  of  God;  the  picture 
was  accompanied  by  a  written  commentary.  Leg- 
ends  again  accompanied  the  best-known  incident 
of  caricature  in  Byz.  history:  according  to  Niretas 
Davtd  Paphlagon,  minutes  of  a  council  opposed 
to  Patr.  Ignatios  were  illustrated  by  Gregory  As- 
bestas  with  colored  images  identifying  Ignatios 
as  “the  devil,”  “the  abomination  of  desolation"  (cf. 
Mt  24:15),  etc.  Some  contemporary  marginal 
Psai.tf.rs  had  illustrations  that  caricatured  the 
enemies  of  Israel.  The  Ziphites  of  Psalms  53  and 
72:9  are  depicted  almost  literally  with  their  “mouths 
set  against  heaven”  while  their  “tongues  go  through 
the  earth.”  The  Hebrews  who  reproached  Moses 
are  represented  with  Silenus-heads  and  exagger- 
ated  Semitic  features  (Dufrenne,  L’illustration  I, 
fol.io6v),  while  Iconoclasts  such  as  John  VII 
Grammatiros  are  shown  with  the  wild  hair  nor- 
mally  associated  with  the  Devil  (Scepkina,  Mini - 
atjury,  í'ols.  51%',  67r).  In  the  i2th  C.,  Eustathíos 
of  Thessalonike  was  ridiculed  in  a  sketch  that 
circulated  in  the  city  (Eust.  Thess.,  Opuscula  98.42- 
64).  Gregoras  (Greg.  1:258.24—259.4)  again  de- 
scrìbes  the  use  of  caricature  in  politics:  enemíes 
of  Patr.  Athanasios  I  painted  on  the  base  of  the 
patriarchai  throne  a  picture  of  Christ  and  behind 
him  Andronikos  II  bridled  and  led  by  the  patri- 
arch  “as  a  charioteer  leads  a  horse.”  -A.C.,  A.K. 

CARlClN  GRAD.  See  Justiniana  Prima. 

CARMEN  CONTRA  PAGANOS,  4th-  or  5th-C. 
work,  also  known  as  Carmen  adversus  Flavianum , 
that  survives  only  in  orie  copy  attached  to  a  MS 
of  Prudf.ntius  and  consists  of  122  hexameters 
written  in  difhcult  Latin,  often  ungrammatical 
and  unrnetrical.  Its  target  is  an  unriamed  prefect 
who  restored  paganism  at  Rome,  offended  God, 
and  duly  perished  miserably.  The  equation  of  this 
villain  by  T.  Mommsen  with  Virius  Nicomaehus 
Flavianus  (died  Sept.  394)  still  remains  the  most 
plausible;  a  rival  theory,  however,  offers  Gabinius 
Barbarus  Pompeianus,  prefect  at  Rome  in  408/9 
when  besieged  by  Alaric,  who  after  permìtting 
pagan  ceremonies  was  lynched  in  a  food  riot. 
Either  way,  the  poem  can  be  connected  with  the 
last  attempts  at  a  pagan  revival  in  the  West.  Its 
theme  and  biting  tone  recall  the  pseudo-Cyprian 
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Carmen  against  a  renegade  Christian  senator  and 
the  Carmen  ad  Antonium  contained  in  two  MSS  of 
Paulinus  of  Nola  and  thought  by  some  to  be  his. 
A  recent  theory  (F.  Dolbeau,  REAug  27  [1981] 
38—43)  suggests  that  Pope  Damasus  (366—84)  might 
have  written  the  Carmen  Contra  Paganos. 

ED.  T.  Mommsen,  "Carmen  Codicis  Parisini  8084,”  Hermes 
4  (1870)  350—63.  G.  Manganaro,  Nuovo  Didaskaleion  11 
(1961)  23—45.  Eng.  tr.  B.  Croke,  J.  Harries,  Religious  Con- 
ftict  in  FouTth-Century  Rome  (Sydney  1982)  79-83. 

lit.  L.C.  Ruggini,  “li  paganesimo  romano  tra  religione 
e  politica  (384-394  d.C.):  per  una  reinterpretazione  del 
‘Carmen  contra  paganos,'  ”  ,4/íi  della  Accademm  Naûonale  deì 
Lincei,  Memorie,  Classe  di  scteme  morali,  storiche  e  filologiche ö 
23  (Rome  1979)  1-143-  J-F-  Matthews,  “The  Historical 
Setting  of  the  ‘Carmen  contra  Paganos’  (Cod.  Par.  Lat. 
8084),”  Hútoria  19  (1970)  464-79.  F.M.  Clover,  “The  New 
Assessment  of  the  Carmen  Contra  Paganos,”  in  Bonner 
Historia-Augusta-Colloquium  1982/3  (Bonn  1985)  163—76.  D. 
Shanzer,  “The  Anonymous  Carmen  contra  paganos  and 
the  Date  and  Identity  of  the  Centorist  Proba,”  REAug  32 
(ig86)  232-48.  -B.B. 

CÂRNIYAL,  iri  the  strìct  sense  of  the  three-day 
festivity  preceding  Lent,  left  no  trace  in  Byz. 
sources;  on  the  contrary,  Lent  was  preceded  by 
weeks  of  partial  abstinence  (those  of  apokreos  and 
tyrophagos)  that,  according  to  Theodore  of  Stou- 
dios  (PG  99:17006),  were  established  to  remind 
Christians  of  monastíc  order  ( taxis )  or  of  “the  new 
and  spotless  society.”  The  Byz.  did  celebrate  car- 
nivals  in  the  broader  sense,  however,  as  semi- 
pagan  feasts  that  embodied  sensual  festivities;  they 
expressed  themselves  primarily  in  masked  proces- 
sions  and  coarse  jokes,  often  with  sexual  over- 
tones.  The  elements  of  carnival  were  reflected  in 
pagan  festivíties  such  as  Lupercalia  and  Bru- 
malia.  Christopher  of  Mytilene  describes  a 
procession  of  masked  students  of  the  school  of 
notaries  on  the  feast  of  St.  Markianos  and  Mar- 
tyrios;  one  of  them  was  disguised  as  the  emperor. 
Carnival  entertainment  sometimes  had  a  parodic 
character,  as  at  the  court  of  Michael  III:  there, 
fake  lìturgies  were  performed  to  the  accompani- 
ment  of  lyres  ( kitharai )  and  a  certain  Grillos  was 
installed  as  a  bogus  patriarch  surrounded  by  eleven 
“metropolitans,”  all  in  gilded  holy  vestments;  Mi- 
chael  himself  played  the  part  of  the  “proedros  of 
Roloneia”  ( TheophCont  200.15—201.17).  Canon  law 
discouraged  acting  ìn  costume,  prohibited  laymen 
from  masquerading  as  monks  and  clerics,  and 
clerics  from  disguising  themselves  as  soldiers  or 
animals  (PG  137:7290).  Canonists  lamented  that 


on  some  saints’  days  pious  women  had  to  stay 
away  from  church  for  fear  of  being  accosted  by 
excessively  boisterous  merrymakers  (PG  138: 
245D— 248B). 

LiT.  la.N.  Liubarskij,  “Der  Raiser  als  Mime,”  ÌÖB  27 
(1987)41-46.  -A.K. 

CAROLDO,  GIÀN  GIACOMO,  Venetian  official 
and  historian;  born  ca.1480,  died  3  June  1538. 
Caroldo’s  numerous  and  delicate  diplomatic  mis- 
sions  included  one  to  the  sultan  in  Constantinople 
(relazione  of  30  Sept.  1503  in  Marino  Sanudo  the 
Younger’s  Diarii  5  [Venice  1881]  449-68);  from 
1520  he  occupied  a  key  position  in  the  Venetian 
chancellery.  From  that  date  until  1532  Caroldo 
worked  on  a  Historia  Veneta,  whose  initial  part  (to 
1280)  derives  chiefly  from  Andrea  Dandolo.  The 
independent  final  section  (1280—1382),  however, 
makes  extensive  use  of  archival  records  available 
to  Caroldo  and  sheds  valuable  light,  for  example, 
on  Byz.-Y’enetian  relations,  connections  with  Rus- 
sia,  the  conflict  between  John  V  and  John  VI,  the 
cession  of  Tenedos,  and  the  pawning  of  the  Byz. 
crown  jewels.  The  Historia  is  iargely  unpublished 
and  survives  in  three  different  redactions,  two  of 
which  exist  in  partially  autograph  MSS, 

ED.  J.  Chrysostomides,  “Studies  on  the  Chronicle  of  Ca- 
roldo  with  Special  Reference  to  the  History  of  Byzantium 
from  1370  to  1377,”  OrChrP  35  (1969)  123—82. 

lit.  A.  Carile,  “Caroldo,  Gian  Gíacomo,”  Dhionario  hio- 
grafico  degli  haliani  29  (1977)  514-17.  Idem,  La  cronachistica 
Veneziana  (secoli  XIH-XVI)  di  fronte  alla  spartíiione  della  Ro- 
mania  nel  1204  (Florence  1969)  1586  Karayannopulos-Weiss, 
Quellenkunde  2:52(1!.  -M.McC. 

CARPENTER  (té/ctcou,  \eirTovp-yóç,  Çv\ovfryó<;). 
The  terms  for  artisans  working  in  wood,  includ- 
ing  the  combined  form  tekton  leptourgos,  are  com- 
mon  in  papyri  (Fìkhman,  Egipet  28f).  Palladios 
(Hist.Laus.,  ed.  Builer,  94.7-9)  saw  in  a  monastery 
in  Panos  15  tailors,  14  fullers,  7  smiths,  and  only 
4  tektones,  which  shows  a  relatively  unimportant 
role  for  carpentry  in  this  monastery.  In  his  opin- 
ion  (100.6—7)  tektonike  or  carpentry  was  a  profes- 
sion  that  should  be  learned  in  boyhood.  Various 
carpenters — tektones,  leptourgoi,  and,  distinct  from 
them,  builders  or  oikodomoì — worked  in  the  Stou- 
dios  monastery  in  Constantinople  (Dobroklonskij, 
Feodor  413).  It  seems  that  by  the  loth  C.  the 
distinction  between  the  carpenter,  mason,  and 
builder  became  vague.  Souda  (ed.  Adler,  4:517, 
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no.251)  equates  tehton  with  technìtes  and  c:onceives 
of  him  as  a  craftsman  working  on  both  stone  and 
wood.  In  the  Book  of  the  Eparch,  leptourgoi  appear 
in  the  chapter  on  lechnilai  together  with  masons 
( marmanoi )  and  workers  in  gypsum.  In  the  vita  of 
Ioannikios  the  Great  (AASS  Nov.  2.1:4070),  tek- 
tonema  is  the  designing  of  the  building  to  be  c:on- 
structed  by  technitai.  Tektones  do  not  appear  in 
later  acts  of  Athos,  but  the  term  xylourgos  is  known 
(e.g Lavra  1,  no.63.5,  App.  I.  12). 

Because  of  the  disappearance  of  most  artifacts 
of  wood,  carpenters  are  better  known  to  philology 
than  to  archaeology,  yet  it  is  self-evident  that 
woodworkers  supplied  the  framework,  joists,  and 
tie  beams  of  public  and  private  buildings;  ceilings 
such  as  that  in  the  church  of  St.  Catherine’s  mon- 
astery  at  Sinai;  and  bemas,  ambos,  and  benches. 
Thcir  role  in  shipbuilding  and  the  construction 
of  vehicles  was  even  larger.  Various  carpenters’ 
tools  are  named  by  Theodore  of  Stoudios,  the 
Geoponiha,  and  Eustathios  of  Thessalonite  (Kazh- 
dan,  Dereunja  i  gorod  234):  one-edged  ax,  adze, 
saw,  auger,  plumbline,  plane,  square,  even  a  wood- 
turning  lathe  (dinos). 

The  word  leptourgia  meant  skillful  craftsman- 
ship  and  was  applied  to  the  Creation  (Georgf,  of 
Pisidia,  Hexaem.  1270,  1505),  whereas  Anastasios 
of  Sinaì  (ed.  J.  Pitra,  luris  ecciesiastici  graecorum 
historia,  vol.  2  [Rorne  1868]  259.15)  speaks  of  the 
demon’s  “ tektones  and  followers,”  and  Niketas 
Choniates  (Nik.Chon.  258.14,  301.23)  uses  the 
term  tekton  only  metaphorically  as  schemer  or 
contriver. 

ut.  Rudakov,  Kul’lura  143.  Koukoules,  Bios  2.1  (1948) 
207.  Sodini,  “L’artisanat  urbain,”  86-88.  -A.K.,  A.C. 

CARPETS  (sing.  tÓ7tt)ç)  or  rugs  designated  in 
antiquity  any  kind  of  woven  material  used  to  cover 
floors,  beds,  walls,  or  apertures  of  doors  (H.  Schroff 
in  RE  2.R.  4  [1932]  2251).  This  broad  range  of 
functions  was  preserved  in  Byz.,  and  various  car- 
petlike  hangings  ( bela )  played  an  important  role 
in  court  cerernonial,  concealing  the  emperor  from 
the  eyes  of  laymen  (Treitinger,  Kaiseridee  55f).  In 
the  opinion  of  Basil  the  Great  (PG  3U288C), 
covering  walls  with  carpets  was  a  sign  of  excessive 
luxury;  likewise  John  Chrysostom  (PG  55:510.47) 
considered  that  carpets  on  the  Hoor  were  as  typ- 
ical  of  the  rich  house  as  throngs  of  slaves  and 
tables  glittering  with  gold.  According  to  Asterios 


of  Amaseia  (PG  40: 1 68A),  wall  carpets  were  some- 
times  covered  with  images  of  hunters,  animals, 
and  rocks.  In  the  9th  C.  the  rich  widow  Danelis 
sent  to  Constantinople  woolen  carpets  to  cover 
the  whole  floor  of  the  Nea  Ekklesia;  precious 
stones  were  woven  into  the  carpets  so  that  they 
resembled  a  mosaic  ( TheophConl  319.14-20).  More 
modest  was  the  carpet  on  which  Epiphanios,  friend 
of  St.  Andrew  the  Fool,  slept  on  the  floor  (PG 
1 1 1  :7ü5AB).  Since  pious  people  used  carpets  for 
kneeling  in  prayer,  a  new  term,  epeuchìon  (“prayer 
rug”),  was  created  by  the  i2th  C.  for  carpets. 

Some  carpets  were  produced  in  Constantinople 
or  the  Peloponnesos;  Demetrios  Chomatenos  (ed. 
Pitra,  6:542.29)  mentions  a  type  of  carpet  that  the 
local  people  called  lierga.  Some  carpets  were 
brought  frorn  Alexandria  or  Armenia;  esp.  fa- 
mous  for  carpet  production  was  Persia,  and  Hera- 
kleios  seized  precious  carpets  in  Dastagerd. 

lit.  KoukouIes,  Bios  2.2:85-88.4.  Ebersolt,  Les  artssomp- 
luaires  de  Bymnce  (Paris  1923)  11,  1476  -Ap.K.,  A.K. 

CARPÍGNANO  SALENTINO  (K apmuiàua),  city 
in  southern  Apulia,  Italy;  site  of  the  cave-church 
of  Ss.  Marina  and  Cristina,  famous  for  ìts  dated 
frescoes.  According  to  A.  Jacob  (AttiLinc  Rendiconti* 
37  [1983]  41—64),  inscriptions  identify  the  paint- 
ers  as  Theophylaktos  (959)  and  Eustathios  (1020). 
H.  Belting  ( DOP  28  [1974]  12—14)  argues  that  the 
style  of  the  earlier  artist  derives  from  late  gth-C. 
Constantinople,  while  that  of  Eustathios  is  a  copy 
of  Theophylaktos’s  work  rather  than  a  refìection 
of  Byz.  painting  in  the  early  1  ìth  C.  The  church, 
long  Ìn  use  as  a  funeral  chapel,  also  contains  a 
long  Greek  metrical  inscription  on  the  death  of  a 
child  and  his  father,  a  spalharios  (between  1055 
and  1075 — A.Jacob,  RSBN  20-21  [1983-84]  103- 
22). 

lit.  C.D.  Fonseca  et  al.,  Gli  insediamenti  rupestri  medioeoali 
nel  Basso  Salento  (Galatina  1979)  59-75-  -V.v.F.,  A.C. 

CART  (äfj.aÇa).  Unlike  the  light  chariot  pulled 
by  horses  that  was  employed  for  chariot  races 
and  solemn  processions,  the  cart  was  a  heavy 
vehicle  dragged  by  oxen  and  used  for  everyday 
business;  grain  and  other  foodstuffs  were  trans- 
ported  in  carts  (vita  of  Eustratios,  gth-C.  hegou- 
menos  of  the  Abgas  rnonastery,  ed.  Papadopoulos- 
Kerameus,  Analekta  4:387.6—9),  and  a  peasant 
might  visit  a  fair  in  a  cart  (Synax.CP  720,34).  The 
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Codex  Theodosianus  (Cod.Theod.  VIII  5,48)  estab- 
lished  the  maximum  weight  permitted  to  be  car- 
ried  in  a  cart  (raeda)  of  four  wheels — 98—164  kg 
of  gold  and  164—327  kg  of  silver — but  these  hg- 
ures  do  not  represent  the  real  capacity  of’  the  cart 
(J.  Béranger,  MusHefo  28  [1971]  125)-  d'he  an- 
cient  system  of  harnessing  was  based  011  traction 
at  the  neck  of  the  animal,  with  a  soft  collar  and  a 
flexible  yoke  to  which  a  long  pole  was  strapped; 
this  harnessing  prevented  the  animal  from  haul- 
ing  big  loads.  Lefebvre  de  Noettes  ( infra )  hypoth- 
esized  that  in  the  gth-ioth  C.  the  Byz.  introduced 
some  innovations  in  the  ancient  system  of  har- 
nessing,  releasing  the  neck  and  transferring  the 
force  of  traction  from  the  neck  to  the  chest;  this 
invention  allowed  the  partial  replacement  of  the 
ox  by  the  horse. 

The  Byz.  were  acquainted  with  the  so-calied 
Wagenburg  tactic  (i.e.,  surrounding  a  military  camp 
with  a  line  of  carts),  which  was  used  by  some  of 
their  neighbors,  such  as  the  Cumans. 

lit.  R.  Lefebvre  de  Noettes,  “Le  système  d’atrelage  du 
cheval  et  du  boeuf  à  Byzance  et  les  conséquenc.es  de  son 
emploi,”  in  Mél.Díehl  1 : 1 83-90.  L.  Bréhíer,  Le  monde  byzan- 
tìn,  vol.  3  (Paris  1950)  175Í.  -A.K.,  J.W.N. 

CARTAGENA.  A  Punic  foundation  on  the  south- 
eastern  coast  of  Spain,  it  later  became  the  site  of 
the  Roman  colony  of  Nova  Carthago.  In  425  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  Yandals.  An  inscription  re- 
cording  the  repair  of  the  city  gates  by  the  Byz. 
magister  miìitum  of  Spain,  Eomentiolos,  has  led 
to  the  assumptìon  that  Cartagena  was  the  capital 
of  Byz.  Spain,  but  the  inscrìption  provides  no 
indication  of  the  town’s  status.  Cartagena  was 
seized  by  the  Visigothic  king  Suinthila  in  624. 

lit.  Thorn pson,  Goths  3206  329L  -R.B.H. 

CARTHAGE  (K apw^u),  port  in  North  Africa 
near  modern  Tunis,  the  largest  city  in  the  western 
Mediterranean  after  Rome.  Under  Diocletian, 
Carthage  became  the  seat  of  the  African  diocese. 
It  contained  numerous  churches  and  monasteries 
and  was  the  focal  point  of  many  religious  disputes, 
such  as  Donatism,  Arianism,  the  Three  Chap- 
ters  controversy,  and  Monotheletism.  The  city 
mirrored  Rome  in  its  administration,  monuments, 
wealth,  and  spectacles.  Its  aristocracy  formed  the 
core  of  the  landed  elite  of  Africa  and  retained 
close  Iinks  with  Roman  senatorial  circles.  Carthage 


was  the  main  port  for  African  grain  and  oil  ex- 
ported  to  Rome  as  part  of  the  annona.  It  was  also 
a  major  producer  and  exporter  of  amphoras, 
lamps,  and  tableware,  esp.  African  Red  SIip  ware 
(see  Ceramics).  Under  the  Vandals,  there  is  evi- 
dence  of  an  increase  in  imports  of  arnphoras  and 
other  pottery  forms,  suggesting  that  the  economy 
was  increasingly  dependent  on  supplies  brought 
from  outside  Africa.  Nevertheless  Carthage  con- 
tinued  to  export  African  agricultural  products  to 
Spain,  Gaul,  and  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

Literary  sourccs  emphasize  the  continued  flour- 
ishing  of  Roman  culture,  including  a  certain  de- 
gree  of  civic  patronage  on  the  part  of  the  later 
Vandal  kings.  Continuity  is  also  evident  in  the 
archaeological  record;  a  number  of  urban  villas, 
for  example,  show  evidence  of  remodeling  and 
refurbishment.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  evi- 
dence  that  the  late  Roman  walls,  Antoníne  Baths, 
Via  Coelestis,  theater,  Odeum,  and  the  enigmatic 
circular  monument  or  rotunda  near  the  theater 
were  allowed  to  f'all  into  a  state  of  disrepair,  and 
some  churches  belonging  to  the  Orthodox  com- 
munity  are  known  to  have  been  closed. 

Foîlowing  the  Byz.  reconquest  (533),  Carthage, 
renamed  Carthago  Justiniana,  became  the  civil 
and  military  capital  of  the  prefecture  of  Africa 
and  later  the  seat  of  the  exarch,  Justinian  í  re- 
furbished  the  walls,  the  circular  and  rectangular 
harbors,  and  a  number  of  churches.  He  also  con- 
structed  a  fortified  inonastery  called  Mandracium, 
perhaps  on  the  site  of  the  civic  basilica  on  the 
Byrsa.  A  mint  was  also  established  (a  c:arryover 
from  the  Vandals,  who  minted  in  bronze  and 
silver)  to  serve  the  monetary  needs  of  the  city, 
prefecture,  and  army.  Justinian's  efforts  at  urban 
renewal  were  short-lived  (ca. 533-60)  and  proba- 
bly  more  cosmetic  than  substantive,  as  recent  ar- 
chaeological  evidence  shows  little  change  in  the 
character  and  quality  of  domestic  life  in  Carthage 
from  the  Vandal  to  Byz.  periods.  There  is  also 
numismatic  evidence  for  continuous  inflatíon  of 
the  base  bronze  coinage  throughout  the  6th~7th 
C.,  possibly  initiated  by  the  building  program  and 
costly  wars  against  the  Mauri,  a  condition  that  no 
doubt  drained  the  resources  of  the  city. 

Whilc  clearly  the  center  of  Byz.  influence  in 
Africa,  Carthage  was  also  the  focal  point  of  fre- 
quent  resistance  to  Constantinople.  In  608  Hera- 
kleios,  exarch  of  Africa,  rebelled  against  Ernp. 
Phokas,  and  his  son,  the  future  emperor  Hera- 
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rleios,  led  the  fleet  of'  Carthage  against  Constan- 
tinople.  Another  exarch,  Gregory,  prodaimed 
himself  emperor,  with  the  support  of  the  “Ro- 
mans”  (Roman  Africans)  and  African  tribes.  Ur- 
ban  life  at  Carthage  declined  over  the  course  of 
the  ^th  C.,  the  conditions  of  habitation  worsened, 
and  intramural  burials  became  widespread.  Trade, 
now  largeiy  with  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  was 
also  decreasing  (both  the  circular  and  rectangular 
harbors  were  out  ot  use  by  ca.650).  By  the  mid- 
7th  C.  production  of  African  Red  Slip  ware  ceased 
altogether,  and  mint  emissions  were  erratic  and 
small.  Arab  invasions  after  647  contributed  sig- 
nificantly  to  Carthage’s  decline,  particularly  after 
the  founding  of  Qayrawän  in  670.  After  645/6, 
no  hishop  of  Carthage  can  be  certainly  identifìed 
and  a  number  of  churches  ceased  to  function. 
Fhe  city  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs,  after  several 
attempts,  in  698. 

UT.  Lepelley,  Cités  2:11—53.  L.  Anselmino  et  al.,  “Car- 
taginc,”  in  Società  romana  e  impero  tardoaritico,  voi.  3,  Le  merci , 
glz  insediamenti,  ed.  A.  Giardina  (Rome-Bari  1986)  163-95. 
J.H.  Humphrey,  “The  Archaeology  of  Vandal  and  Byz- 
antine  G’arthage,”  in  New  Light  on  Ancient  Carthage,  ed.  J.G. 
Pedley  (Ann  Arbor  1980)  85-120.  H.R.  Hurst  et  al.,  Ex- 
cayations  at  Carlhage:  The  British  Mission  (Sheffieid  1984).  A. 
Ennablì,  “I.a  canipagne  internationale  de  sauvegarde  de 
Carthage:  Fouiileset  recherches  archéologiques  1973-1987,” 
CRAI  (1987)  407—39.  M.  Fulford,  “Economíc  Interdepen- 
dence  among  Urban  Communìties  of  the  Roman  Mediter- 
ranean,”  World  Archaeology  19.1  (1987)  58-75.  F.M.  Clover, 
“Carthage  and  the  Vandals,”  Excavations  al  Carthage  1978 
Conducled  by  the  Unẃersity  of  Michigan ,  vol,  7  (Ann  Arlror 
1982)  1-22.  Idem,  “Feiix  Carthago, ”  DOP  40  (1986)  1-15. 
W.II.C.  Frend,  “The  Early  Christian  Church  in  Carthage,” 
in  J.II.  Humphrey,  Excavalìons  al  Carthage  1976  Conducled 
by  the  Unioersity  of  Michigan,  vol.  2  (Ann  Arbor  1977)  21- 
40.  '  -R.B.H. 

CARTHAGE  TREASURE,  dated  to  the  jth  or 
5th  C.  and  found  at  Carthage  bef'ore  1897,  is 
composed  of  24  objects  of  domestic  silver  plate 
(19  in  the  Britìsh  Museurn  and  five  in  the  Louvre) 
and  seven  pieces  of 'jewelry  (four  gold,  three  carved 
gems).  One  plate  is  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
the  Cresconius  family,  known  from  a  comes  metal- 
lorurn  in  365  up  to  the  poet  Fl.  Cresconius  Co- 
Rippus  in  the  6th  C.  The  treasure  itself,  which  is 
usually  attributed  to  ca.400,  was  thought  to  have 
been  buried  at  the  tinie  of  the  campaign  against 
the  adherents  of  Donatism  from  393  onward,  or 
when  the  Vandal  king  Caiseric  took  Carthage  in 
439-  The  display  of  a  farnily  name  in  the  center 
of  a  plate  occurs  also  in  the  Canoscio  Treasurf: 


and  compares  with  the  use  of  personal  mono- 
grams  in  the  ^th-C.  Esquiline  Treasure  (Shelton, 
Estjuiline  8of)  and  on  a  long  series  of  6th-  or  7th- 
C.  plates.  Fhe  beaded  bowl  and  dolphin-handled 
ladles  of  thc  Carthage  Treasure  resemble  those 
in  the  Mh.denhall  Treasure,  while  the  covered 
bowls  on  raised  foot  find  parallels  on  sílver  plate 
discovered  in  Italy. 

lit.  Daiton,  Catalogue  79-81.  A.  de  Ridder,  Catalogue 
sommaìre des  bijoux antu/ues  (Paris  1924),  nos.  1921-22,  1985, 
2057-58.  -M.M.M. 

CARTOGRAPHY.  Ancíent  mapmakíng  reached 
its  highest  development  with  Ptolemy.  The  an- 
cient  cartographic  tradition,  based  on  mathemat- 
ics  and  practical  observation,  was  continued  by 
Arab  cartographers,  whereas  the  major  goal  of 
Christian  mapmakers  was  to  reconcile  practical 
knowledge  with  biblical  data.  This  concern  is  re- 
flected  in  Rosmas  Indiropi.eustes’  drawings,  which 
though  preserved  only  in  later  MSS  probably  de- 
ríve  from  his  original  sketches.  The  only  surviving 
late  antique  map  is  the  Tabui.a  Peutingertana 
based  on  ancìent  traditions;  some  maps  are  pre- 
served  in  later  MSS  of  such  late  antique  writers 
as  Isidore  of  Sf.vti.lf.  and  Macrobius.  Local  maps 
certainly  continued  to  exist  and  were  even  repro- 
duced  on  mosaics,  for  example,  the  decorative 
Madaba  mosaic  map.  Comparing  the  Madaba  map 
with  the  itinerary  of  a  certain  Theodosios  to  the 
Holy  Land  (in  the  fìrst  half  of  the  6th  C.),  Y. 
Tsafrir  (DOP  40  [1986]  129—45)  comes  the 
conclusion  that  at  that  tirne  there  was  a  variety  of 
pilgrim  maps  all  differing  from  each  other. 

Medieval  Western  rnaps  of  the  world,  the  so- 
called  mappae  mundi,  are  known  from  the  8th  C. 
on,  revealing  the  geographic  knowledge  of  Latin- 
speaking  authors.  No  Byz.  maps  have  survived, 
however,  even  though  various  texts  (e.g.,  The  Con- 
cise  Measurement  of  the  Entire  Oihoumene,  of  uncer- 
tain  date)  allow  one  to  hypothesize  the  existence 
of  maps,  which  were  eventually  used  in  portu- 
lans.  Three  extant  MSS  with  maps  of  Ptolemy’s 
Geography  and  one  MS  of  Strabo  belong  to  the 
i3th  C.  arid  were  probably  compìied  under  the 
direction  of  Maximos  Planoudes  (A.  Diller,  Stud- 
ies  in  Greek  Manuscript  Tradilion  [  Amsterdam  1983] 
103).  A  ì^th-C.  illustrated  MS  of  Ptolemy,  com- 
plete  with  maps,  ìs  preserved  in  Venice,  Marc.  gr. 
516  (Furlan,  Marciana  4:31—34).  In  the  i5th  C. 
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ìtalian  maps,  representing  parts  of  the  (former) 
Byz.  Empire,  were  available:  for  example,  a  (mil- 
itary?)  map  oí'  1430—53  (probably  of  1444)  illus- 
trating  the  northern  Balkans,  from  the  left  bank 
of  the  Danube  to  Constantinople  (M.  Nikolic,  Is- 
torijski  casopis  29—30  [1982/3]  63-75),  and  a  map 
of  Cyprus  of  1480  (A.  8c  J.  Stylianou,  KyprSp  34 
[1970]  145-58)- 

UT.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:523-27.  Beazley,  Ceography  1:375- 
85.  O.A.W.  Dilke,  Greek  and  Roman  Maps  (Ithaca,  N.Ỳ., 
1985)  167-77.  Idem  in  The  Histury  of  Carlography,  ed.  J.B. 
Harley,  D.  Woodward,  vol.  1  (Chicago-London  1987)  234- 
75.  A.  De  Stnet,  “Cartcs  manuscrites  du  Moyen  âge,"  Scrip- 
tonum  21  (1967)  326-35.  A.D.  von  Brincken,  "Ost-  und 
Südosteuropa  iri  der  abendländischen  Rartographic  des 
Spätmittelalters,”  RESEE  13(1975)253-60.  -A.K. 

CASAUX  DE  PARÇON  (“shared  households”), 
medieval  French  term  desìgnating  properties  held 
in  co-seigneurie  by  a  Byz.  archon  and  a  Frankish 
knight.  This  type  of  fiscal  arrangement  is  attested 
on  Frankish  territory  in  the  Morea  during  the 
late  i3th  and  ì^th  C.  The  co-seigneurs  shared 
the  telos  paid  in  cash  by  the  dependent  peasants 
of  one  or  more  villages  and  the  right  to  their 
pastures.  As  for  thc  demesne  lands,  the  lords  held 
them  privately,  unaffected  by  the  co-seigneurial 
arrangement.  Casawc  de  parçon  is  an  exampîe  of 


compromise  and  temporarily  peaceful  coexìstence 

between  Franks  and  Greeks  in  the  border  areas 
of  the  Morea  motivated  by  political  and  economic 
considerations  and  facilitated  by  the  Franks’  adop- 
tion  of  Byz.  fiscal  practices. 

lit.  Jacoby,  Société,  pt. VI 1 1  (1963),  111-25.  P  Topping, 
Feudal  Imtitutions  as  Revealed  in  the  Assues  of  Romania  (Phil- 
adelphia  1949)  121,  n.3.  -M.B. 

CASRETS  AND  BOXES  (6î )*cn,  /ciptariSia)  in 
late  antiquity  were  normally  made  of  wood;  met- 
als  and  ivory  were  used  for  pyxides  and  more 
pretentious  specimens  in  a  variety  of  shapcs — 
oblong,  cubical,  or  spherical,  with  flat,  domed,  or 
pyramidal  lids.  One  of  the  two  large  silver  caskets 
in  the  Esquiline  Theasure,  decorated  with  do- 
mestic  and  mythological  scenes  and  figures,  con- 
tained  lotion  bottles  while  the  other  probably  held 
bath  linen.  The  internal  arrangements  and  the 
iconography  (Asklepios,  Hygieia,  Christ’s  Healing 
of  the  Blirid)  suggest  that  some  early  ivory  boxes 
were  used  for  medications.  Hasty  construction  of 
bone-  and  metal-clad  examples  as  well  as  pro- 
longed  use  mean  that  many  have  survived  only  as 
panels.  Important  examples  such  as  the  Brescia 
Lipsanother,  made  of  ivory  cornerposts  into  which 
panels  with  Old  and  New  Testament  scenes  are 


Cashets  and  Boxes.  Lid  of  the  Veroli  Casket;  ivory,  lOth  C.  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  Lotidon.  Derorated  wìth  mythological  scenes  (1.  to  r.,  the  Rape  of  Europa, 
Herakles  playìng  the  lyre,  erotes,  centaurs  and  dancing  maenads). 
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slotted,  have  been  reconstructed,  As  in  the  case 
of  metal  caskets  made  as  late  as  the  i4th— ìgth  C. 
(W.D.  Wixom  in  Treasury  S,  Marco  201—03),  the 
original  function  of  the  lipsanothek  is  unknown; 
suggested  contents  include  sacred  bread,  incense, 
and  monetary  offerings. 

Equally  uncertain  is  the  function  of  numerous 
wooden  boxes  of  the  toth-i2th  C.,  with  ivory 
panels  depicting  scenes  from  Genesis,  Joshua,  and 
Kings  (Goldschmidt-W'eitzmann,  Elfenbeinshulpt., 
vol.  1,  nos.  1-5,  67-98).  Others,  with  bone  panels 
representing  warriors,  fantastic  animals,  and 
puttilike  manihins,  framed  with  rosette  bands, 
seem  to  parody  classical  mythology.  There  being 
no  evidence  to  suggest  their  function,  these  are 
commonly  supposed  to  have  been  ladies’  jewel 
boxes.  fhis  may  have  been  true  of  the  minority 
originally  equipped  with  locks. 

ut.  H.  Buschhausen,  Die  spätrömischen  Metallscnnia  und 
frühchristlichen  Reliquiare  (Yienna  ig7i).  Ai.  Loverdou- 
Tsigarda,  Osteina  plahìdia  (Thessalonike  1986).  A.  Cutler, 
“On  Byzantine  Boxes  ”  JWalt  42-43  (1984-85)  32—47.  J- 
Duffy,  G.  Víkan,  “A  Small  Box  in  john  Moschus,”  GRBS 
24  (1983)  93-99.  -  A.C.,  L.Ph.B. 

ÈASLAY  (TÇeécrŵÀa^oç  in  De  adm.  imp.),  Serbian 
prince;  born  Bulgaria,  died  Serbia  ca.960.  Casiav 
was  the  son  of  a  Serbian  prince,  Rlonimir,  to 
whom  Boris  II  gave  a  Bulgarian  wife.  Symeon  of 
Bulgaria  used  Caslav  in  the  war  against  the  Ser- 
bìan  ruler  Zacharias;  Caslav  accompanied  a  Bul- 
garian  ariny  that  forced  Zacharias  to  flee  to  Croa- 
tia;  the  Bulgarians  summoned  Serbian  iupans 
(nobles)  to  receive  Caslav  as  their  prince  but  then 
tricked  them,  took  them  captive,  and  pillaged  the 
country.  “Seven  years  afterwards,”  relates  Con- 
stantine  VII  (De  adm.  ìmp.,  32. 128),  Caslav escaped 
from  Bulgaria:  the  date  is  under  dispute,  928/9, 
931/2,  and  933/4  having  been  suggested.  In  any 
case  the  flight  occurred  after  Pf.tf.r  of  Bui.c.aria 
concluded  the  treaty  of  927  with  Byz.  Constantine 
asserts  that  Caslav  found  a  devastated  Serbia  in- 
habited  by  only  50  men,  “without  wives  and  chil- 
dren,  who  supported  t.hemselves  by  hundng.”  He 
gained  the  assistance  of  Romanos  I  by  promising 
to  be  an  imperial  vassal,  rallied  the  Serbs  living  in 
Croatia  and  Bulgaria,  and  created  a  powerful 
state  rivaling  Bulgaria. 

UT.  G.  Ostrogorsky,  “Porfirogenitova  hronika  srpskih 
vladara,”  Istorishi  casopis  1  (1948)  24—29.  F.  Dvornik  in  De 
adm.  imp.  2:136.  -A.K, 


CASOLE,  Italian  town  about  2  km  south  of 
Otranto.  The  Greek  monastery  of  S.  Nicola  di 
Casole  (tíòv  Eao-oúÀwr)  was  founded  at  Casole  in 
1098/9  by  the  monk  Joseph  under  Norman  pa- 
tronage.  During  the  later  Middle  Ages  the  abbey 
was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  ecclesiastical  in- 
stitutions  in  Apulia.  The  monastery’s  reputation 
as  a  center  of  Greek  learning  is  mostly  due  to  its 
important  library  and  to  the  presence  of  Nicho- 
las  of  Otranto.  Turks  destroyed  the  monastery 
in  1480.  Its  archives  and  most  of  the  MSS  are 
lost;  the  typikon  (1 173)  survives  but  has  been  oniy 
partly  edited  (Dmitrievskij,  Opisanie  1:795-836). 

lit.  T.Kölzer,  “Zur  Geschichte  des  Rlosters  S.  Nicola  di 
Casole.”  (JFIlArch  65  (1985)  418-26.  H.  Omont,  “Le  Typicon 
de  Saint-Nìcolas  di  Casole  près  d’Otrante,"  REGr  3  (1890) 
381-91.  -V.v.F. 


CASSIAN,  JOHN,  a  founder  of  early  monasteries 
in  southern  Gallia  and  a  Latin  ecclesíastical  writer; 
born  ca.360,  nalione  Scytha,  according  to  Genna- 
dius  of  Marseilles,  that  is,  probably  in  Scythia 
Minor,  died  Marseilles  after  432.  Cassian  (Kacr- 
aiavóç)  spent  his  youth  in  a  monastery  at  Beth- 
lehem,  then  in  Egypt  (in  Sketis).  After  leaving 
Egypt  suddenly,  ca.399,  he  came  to  Constantino- 
ple  where  John  Chrysostom  ordained  him  dea- 
con.  After  Chrysostom’s  deposition,  Cassian  moved 
westward  in  405;  in  Rome  he  formed  a  friendship 
with  the  future  pope  Leo  I  ancl  ca.410  settlecl  in 
Provence,  where  he  founded  twin  monasteries — 
one  for  men  (named  after  the  local  saint,Victor) 
and  another  for  women. 

Here  Cassian  wrote  three  books  in  Latin.  The 
hrst  section  of  the  Institutions  describes  monastic 
life  in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  including  monastic 
dress;  in  the  second  part  of  the  treatise  he  pre- 
sents  the  theory  of  eight  vices  that  rnonks  had  to 
avoid;  since  four  of  them  bear  Greek  names  (gas- 
trimargia,  philargyria,  acedia,  and  cenodoxia),  it  is 
quite  plausible  that  Cassian  used  Greek  sources, 
such  as  Evagrios  Pontiros.  The  second  book, 
Collationes  (Conferences),  consists  of  fictitious  con- 
versations  with  hermits  (in  the  style  of  the  Apo- 
phthf.gmata  patrum)  and  is  concerned  with  the 
superiority  of  the  way  of  sa!vation:  the  Instilutions 
were  intended  to  prepare  the  flesh  for  a  virtuous 
life,  while  the  Conferences  dealt  with  the  journey 
of  the  soul  to  the  heavenly  abode.  Though  very 
popular,  the  Conferences  were  suspected  of  Pela- 
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gianistic  formulations  and  proclaimed  apocryphal 
by  the  Western  church,  At  the  instigation  of  Pope 
Leo  1,  Cassian  also  compiled  a  refutation  of  Nes- 
torios  entitled  On  the  Incamation  of  the  Lord. 

f.d,  Imtilutions  cénobitiques.  e<i,  J,-C.  Guy  (Paris  1965). 
Conférenc.es,  ed.  E.  Pichery,  3  vols.  (Paris  1955-59).  F.ng.  tr. 
C.  Luibheid  (New  York-Mahwah-Toronto  1985).  De  in- 
carnalione  Domini,  ed.  M.  Petschenig  in  Corpus  Scripiorum 
Ecclesiasticurum  Lalmorum  17  (1888)  233-391- 

ut.  P.  Rousseau,  Ascelics,  Authority  and  the  Church  in  the 
Age  of  Jerome  and  Cassian  (Oxford  1978)  169-239.  O.  Chad- 
wick ,John  Cassian:  A  Study  in  Pnmitwe  Monaslicism 2  (Cani- 
bridge  1968).  E,  Schwart,z,  “Cassiari  und  Nestorius,”  Kon- 
zilstudien,  vol.  1  (Strassburg  1914)  1-17,  -T.E.G.,  A.K, 

CASSIODORUS,  morc  fully,  Flavius  Magnus  Au- 
relius  Cassiodorus  Senator,  statesman  and  scholar; 
prefect  of  Italy  (533-37)  under  Theodoric  thf. 
Great;  born  Bruttium  ca.487,  died  Vivarium 
monastery  ca.580.  He  was  in  Constantinople  ca.550 
for  unlcnown  reasons.  Returning  to  Italy  after 
Justinian  I’s  reconquest,  he  founded  and  lived  in 
the  Calabrian  Vivarium  monastery  until  his  death. 
As  an  official,  Cassiodorus  was  instrumental  ìn 
romanizing  his  Gothic  masters  both  administra- 
tively  and  cuiturally.  Vivarium,  though  physically 
short-lived,  paved  the  way  for  medieval  preser- 
vation  of  ancient  texts  and  the  Benedictine  mo- 
nastic  tradition. 

Cassiodorus  was  as  tireless  a  writer  as  organizer. 
'Fhe  Instìtutes  are  a  blueprint  for  the  union  of 
secular  and  theological  study.  A  commentary  on 
the  Psalms,  drawing  upon  Augustine,  emphasizes 
allegorical  interpretation,  while  the  De  anima  dwells 
upon  the  spirituality  of  the  soul.  The  Histona 
Tripartita  is  a  i2-book  arrangement  of  the  church 
historians  Sohrates,  Sozomenos,  and  Theodoret 
OF  Cyrrhus  translated  into  Latin  by  Cassiodorus’s 
pupil  Epiphanios.  Principal  secular  works  are  the 
Variae,  12  books  of  his  official  correspondence 
preserving  the  imperial  edicts  that  he  had  drawn 
up,  a  model  for  later  chanceries;  a  Chronicle  sum- 
rnarizing  Roman  history  within  a  universal  con- 
text  from  the  time  of  Adam  to  519;  and  a  treatise 
on  orthography.  His  History  of  the  Goths  is  pre- 
served  only  ìn  an  abridged  version  by  Jordanes 
(B.  Croke,  ClPhil  82  [1987]  1 17-34). 

ed.  PL  69-70.  Cassiodori  Senatoris  Yariae,  ed.  T.  Momm- 
sen,  in  MGH  AuctAnt  12  (Berlin  1894).  I nstitutiones,  ed. 
R.A.B.  Mynors  (Oxford  1937).  Eng.  tr.  L.W.  Jones,  An 
Introduction  to  Dwine  and  Human  Readings  (New  York  1946; 
rp.  1966).  The  Lelters  of  Cassiodorus,  tr.  T.  Hodgkin  (London 
1886). 


ut.  J.J.  O'Donnell,  Cassiodurus  (Berkeley  1979),  rev.  Av. 
Cameron,  JRS  71  (Tg8i)  183-86.  Flavio  Magno  Aurelio 
Cassiodoro,  ed.  S.  Leanza  (Soveria  Mannelli  1986).  A.  Mo- 
migiiano,  “Cassiodorus  and  the  Italian  Cuiture  of  his  Time,” 
RrocBrAc  41  (1955)  207-45.  S.  Krautschick,  Casstodor  und 
die  P ohtih  seiner  Zeit  (Bonn  1983).  M.G.  Ennis,  The  Ÿocabulary 
of  the  Institutions  of  Cassiodorus  (Washington,  D.C.,  1939). 

-B.B. 

CASTELSEPRIO.  Mural  paintings  discovered  in 
1944  in  the  unprepossessing  Church  of  S.  Maria 
foris  portas,  outside  the  Roman,  Byz.,  and  Lom- 
bard  fortress  ( caste.llum )  of  Seprium,  northwest  of 
Milan,  have  figured  prominently  in  the  attempt 
to  reconstruct  the  history  of  pre-Iconoclastic  mu- 
ral  art  in  Constantinople.  The  paintings,  very 
similar  in  style  to  MSS  such  as  the  Paris  Psalter 
and  Joshua  Roll,  are  apparently  the  work  of  an 
itinerant  Byz.  master.  Their  remarkable  natural- 
ism  first  suggested  a  date  in  the  6th— 7th  C.,  though 
Weitzmann  argued  for  the  toth.  The  later  dating 
has  been  vindicated  by  radiocarbon  analysis  of  the 
original  roof  beams,  which  suggests  a  range  be- 
tween  778  (or  808?)  and  952  (P.  Leveto-Jabr,  Gesla 
26  [1987]  1 7f ).  The  murals  covered  the  upper 
wall  of  the  eastern  apse  with  at  least  1 1  scenes  of 
the  iife  of  íhe  Virgin,  of  which  8  survive,  makîng 
Castelseprio  an  important  witness  to  narrative 
iconographies  rarely  encountered  ìn  Byz.  monu- 
mental  painting  before  the  i3th  C. 

u  r.  K.  Weitzmann,  The  Fresco  Cycle  of  S.  Maria  di  Caslel- 
seprio  (Princeton  1951).  D.H.  Wright,  “Sources  of  Longo- 
bard  Wall  Painting,”  AtliCAltMed  6.2  (Spoleto  1980)  727- 
39'  “D-K- 

CASTLES.  See  Crusader  Castles;  Fortifica- 
tions;  Rastron. 

CATACOMBS,  the  usual  term  for  rock-hewn 
burial  grounds,  which  were  ín  widespread  use 
until  the  6th  C.  Although  catacombs  were  not  the 
prerogative  of  any  one  religious  group,  or  limited 
to  a  single  region  (witness  Naples,  Syracuse,  and 
Alexandria),  they  are  commonly  associated  with 
Christianity,  under  whose  aegis  they  flourished, 
and  the  city  of  Rome,  where  the  largest  body  ol 
them  has  been  discovered.  From  the  3rd  C.  Ro- 
man  Christians  largely  buried  their  dead  in  extra- 
mural  subterranean  tombs  composed  of  networks 
of  corridors  and  cubicula  that  ranged  in  size  from 
the  small  and  presumably  private  (e.g.,  catacomb 
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of  Vibia),  single-f'amily  complex  to  the  large,  mul- 
tistoried  structure  housing  thousands  of  tombs, 
administered  by  the  church  (e.g.,  catacornbs  of 
Calixtus,  Domitilla).  In  the  Roman  catacombs  all 
ciasses  and  ages  were  buried,  in  loculi  and  ar- 
co.solia.  Tombs  were  often  marked  wáth  a  carved 
or  painted  inscription  identifying  the  occupant. 
Images  expressing  Christian  hopes  of  salvation 
(COMMENDATIO  ANIMAE;  the  GOOD  SHEPHERD), 
painted  on  the  walls  of  the  catacombs  and  carved 
on  contemporary  sarcophagi,  are  among  the  ear- 
liest  Christian  art  known.  After  Christianity  was 
granted  toleration  ca.31 1  —  13,  the  architecture  and 
decoration  of  the  catacombs  became  quite  elabo- 
rate,  drawing  upon  forms  commonly  used  for 
above-ground  tombs.  The  catacombs  of  Rome 
ceased  to  be  used  for  burials  in  the  6th  C.;  they 
continued  to  be  visited,  however,  and  indeed  even 
embellished  wáth  works  of  art  (e.g.,  catacombs  of 
S.  Ermete,  Calixtus),  though  sporadically, 
tbroughout  the  Middle  Ages. 

lit.  P.  Teslini,  l.e  catacombe  e  gli  antichi  cimilen  cnstiam 
in  Roma  (Boiogna  1966).  W.  Tronzo,  The  Via  Lalina  Cala- 
comb  (University  Park,  Penn.,  1986).  G.B.  de  Rossi  et  al., 
Inscripliones  cìiristianae  urbis  Romae  (Rome  1857—).  -W.T. 


CATALAN  GRAND  COMPANY,  band  of  Span- 
ish  mercenaries  hired  by  Andronihos  II  to  fìght 
the  Turks  Ìn  Anatolia.  The  Catalans  were  able  to 
recover  some  Byz.  territory  in  1304,  but  after  the 
assassination  of  their  leader  Roger  de  Fi.or  (1305) 
they  turned  against  the  Byz.  Using  the  Rallipolis 
peninsula  as  their  base,  they  raided  the  surround- 
ing  countryside  for  two  years  (1305—07).  In  1307 
they  moved  west,  plundering  Thrace,  Macedonia, 
and  even  the  monasteries  of  Athos.  In  1309  they 
venturcd  further  south  into  I'hessaly;  in  1311 
they  defeated  Gautier  de  Brienne,  duke  of  Ath- 
ens,  at  the  battle  of  Rephissos  near  Thebes.  Hav- 
ing  thus  ended  Burgundian  rule  over  Athens  and 
Thebes,  the  Catalan  mercenaries  established 
themsehes  in  the  duchy  of  Athens.  They  re- 
quested  the  protection  of  the  Aragonese  king 
Frederick  II  of  Sicily  (1296-1337),  three  of  whose 
sons  were  in  turn  named  dukes  of  Athens.  Thebes, 
which  served  as  the  polidcal  and  commercial  cen- 
ter  of  the  duchy,  was  captured  by  the  Navarrese 
Company  in  1379.  Catalan  rule  over  Athens  lasted 
untíl  1388,  when  the  city  feil  to  the  Florentine 
Nerio  I  Acciajuou. 


sources.  Ramvn  Muntaner.  L'expedicìo  dels  Catalans  a  Ori- 
ent,  ed.  L.  Nicolau  d’Olwer  (Barcelona  1926).  Eng.  tr.  Lady 
[ A . j  Goodenough,  The  Chronicle  of  Muntaner,  2  vc>ls.  (Lort- 
don  1920-21).  A.  Rubió  i  Lluch,  Diplomatari  de  l’Orient 
catalä  1301-1409  (Barcelona  1947). 

UT.  I.aiou,  CP  &  the  Latins  127—242.  K.M.  Setton,  Ca- 
talan  Domination  of  Atliens,  1311-1388  (Cambridge,  Mass., 
1948,  rev.  ed.,  London  1975).  Jacoby,  Société,  pt.V  (1966), 
78-103.  -A.M.T. 

CATALANS  (Kare\ápoi.)  of  northeastern  Spain 
had  contacts  with  Byz.,  at  least  from  the  i2th  C. 
onward,  through  the  merchants  of  Barcelona.  The 
Catalans  seem  to  have  been  involved  in  Manuel 
l’s  dynastíc  policy  when  he  married  his  heir,  Al- 
exios  II,  to  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  France, 
and  planned  the  marriage  of  his  niece  Eudokia 
with  Ramon  Berengar,  duke  of  Provence  and 
brother  of  the  king  of  Aragon,  Alfonso  II  (1 162- 
96).  Relations  intensified  at  the  end  of  the  i3th 
C.  The  confederation  of  Aragon  and  Catalonia 
was  established  in  Siciiy  after  the  Sicilian  Vespers 
(1282),  the  revolt  that  expelled  the  Angevin  dy- 
nasty  hostile  to  Byz.  In  1315  Ferrando  of  Majorca 
landed  in  the  western  Peloponnesos,  while  his 
cousin  Frederick,  Aragonese  ruler  of  Sicily,  was 
at  war  with  the  Angevins  of  Naples.  Ferrando  was 
able,  however,  to  keep  only  a  part  of  the  Morea 
for  a  year;  he  was  defeated  by  Louis  of  Burgundy 
and  beheaded.  In  the  ìjth  C.  the  mercenary 
Catalan  Grand  Company  had  consìderable  im- 
pact  on  Byz.,  eventually  establishirig  Catalan  rule 
over  Athens  and  Thebes.  In  1351  Aragon-Cata- 
lonia  allied  with  Byz.  and  Venice  against  Genoa; 
this  coalition  led  in  the  following  year  to  a  suc- 
cessful  but  costly  allied  naval  victory  over  the 
Genoese  fleet  in  the  Bosporos.  The  Catalan 
chronicler,  Ramon  Muntaner  (1265—1336),  pro- 
vides  a  valuable  source  for  the  history  of  relations 
between  the  Catalan  Grand  Company  and  Byz. 

lit.  J.N.  Hillgarth.  The  Spanisli  üingdoms  1230-1316, 
vol.  1  (Oxford  197Ô)  233-öD.  Laiou,  CF  is  ihe  Laiins  127— 
242.  W.  Hecht,  "Zur  Geschichte  der  ‘Raiserin'  von  Mont- 
pellier,  Eudoxia  Romnena,”  REB  26  (1968)  161-69. 
Berg,  “The  Moreote  Expedition  of  Ferrando  of  Majorca 
in  the  Aragonese  Chromcle  of  Morea,"  Byzantion  55  (1985) 
69-90.  "  -R.B.H. 

CATALAUNIAN  FIELDS  (Campi  Catalaunici), 
site  of  a  battle  that  occured  in  451,  probably  on 
20  June.  The  battle  of  the  Catalaunian  Fields  is 
also  known  as  the  battle  of  Châlons  or  of  Mauríca, 
After  Emp.  Marcian  refused  to  pay  ihe  customary 
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tribute  to  the  Huns  in  450,  Attila  turned  his 
attention  to  the  West  and  invaded  Gaul  with  a 
force  of  Huns  and  subject  Germans.  The  magister 
mìlitum  Aetius  organized  the  resistance  and  the 
future  emperor  Eparchius  Avitus  arranged  an 
alliance  with  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Yisigoths. 
The  Romans  and  their  allies  prcvcnted  Attila  from 
reaching  Orléans  and  pursued  the  Huns  into  east- 
ern  Gaul.  The  two  armies  met  somewhere  in  what 
ìs  now  Champagne.  The  exact  site  has  been  sub- 
ject  to  considerable  but  futile  scholarly  clebate. 
The  battle  was  long  contested  and  ended  in  a 
draw,  although  this  represented  a  moral  victory 
for  the  Romans;  Attíla  reportedly  prepared  a 
funeral  pyre  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies.  Thorismund,  son  of  Theodoric  (who 
had  died  in  the  battle),  wished  to  pursue  the 
advantage  and  attack  the  Huns.  Aetius,  however, 
did  not  want  the  total  destruction  of  Hunnic  power 
and  persuaded  the  new  Visigothic  king  to  return 
home  to  forestall  the  ambitions  of  his  brothers. 
Attila  was  thus  allowed  to  slip  away  and  to  plan 
his  invasion  of  Italy  in  452.  The  importance  of 
the  battle  has  generally  been  exaggerated  in  his- 
torical  accounts. 

lit.  Bury ,LRE  1 1291-94,  D.  Jalmain,  "Attiia  en  Gaule,” 
Archeoiogm  206  {1985)  72-75.  -T.E.G. 

CATANIA  (KaTávrj),  city  on  the  east  coast  of 
Sícily;  together  with  the  rest  of  the  island,  Catania 
belonged  to  the  Ostrogothic  state  from  491.  While 
Catania  was  under  the  Ostrogoths,  royal  permis- 
sion  was  given  to  the  town  to  repair  its  walls  with 
blocks  fallen  from  the  ruined  amphitheater  (Cas- 
siodorus,  Variae  111.49).  In  535>  general  Beiisa- 
rios  recovered  the  town  for  the  Ryz.  without  en- 
countering  serious  resistance.  It  was  temporarily 
recaptured  by  Totila  in  550;  Prokopios  (Wars 
7.40.21)  indicates  that  at  this  time  the  city  was 
unw'alled.  The  town  was  gradually  hellenized:  the 
seal  of  the  7th-C.  bishop  George  has  a  Latin 
inscription,  whereas  the  inscriptions  of  8th-  and 
gth-C.  seals  are  in  Greek, 

In  the  gth  C.  the  Arabs  repeatedly  plundered 
the  environs  of  Catania.  In  900  they  besieged  it 
unsuccessfully,  but  soon  thereafter  they  con- 
quered  the  city.  A  legerid  reports  that  George 
Maniahes  seized  Catania  in  1042  and  took  to 
Constantinople  the  relics  of  St.  Agatha,  who  had 
supposedly  been  martyred  at  Catania;  her  bones 


were  returned  in  1126.  The  Normans  occupied 
the  city  sometime  in  the  second  half  of  the  1  ìth  C. 

The  first  known  bishop  of  Catania  was  Fortu- 
natus  in  the  early  6th  C.  The  see  appears  as  an 
archbishopric  under  the  authority  of  Constanti- 
nople  in  the  notitia  compiled  between  787  and 
869.  In  the  mid-gth  C.  the  bishop  of  Catania 
Euthymios  was  ordained  by  Patr.  Ignatios  but. 
then  joined  the  party  of  Patr.  Photios  and  was 
probably  rewarded  by  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
metropolitan  by  869.  After  the  fall  of  Sicily  to  the 
Arabs  (by  902)  the  title  of  the  metropolitan  of 
Catania  survived:  Leo  of  Catania  participated  ín 
the  meeting  convoked  by  Patr.  Sisinnios  in  Feb. 
997  (PG  1  i9:74iA),  and  “Ratane  of  Sicily’’  is  still 
listed  in  the  notitia  of  the  1  ;yth  C.  (Notitiae  CP, 
no.  15.44).  A  Latin  bishopric,  however,  was  estab- 
lished  in  the  city  in  1086—89.  The  legendary  vita 
of  an  earlier  Leo  of  Catania  describes  frequent 
travel  between  Catania  and  Constantinople  as  well 
as  the  horse  races  in  Catania;  both  the  date  and 
validity  of  this  evidence  remain  disputable. 

lit.  G.  Libertini,  “Catania  nelî’età  bizantina,”  Archwo 
stonco  per  Sicilia  orientale.  Conferenm  28  (1932)  242-66. 
Laurent,  Corpus  5.1:700-04.  -A.K.,  R.B.H. 


CATECHUMENATE  (from  KaTrjXoviJ.evoi,  “those 
who  receive  instruction”),  period  and  discipline 
of  preparation  for  baptism.  Characterized  already 
ca.  150  as  a  period  of  fasting,  prayer,  and  instruc- 
tion,  the  catechumenate  reached  classic  expres- 
sion  ca.215  as  a  well-defined  institution  of  candi- 
dates  called  catechumeni  (Tertullian,  De  praescriptione 
Haereticorum  41 -2,  ed.  R.F.  Refoulé  [=  CChr,  ser. 
lat.  1:221.4—7]).  During  the  catechumenate,  which 
normally  lasted  three  years,  the  candidates  were 
presented  to  the  church  leaders  by  Christian 
sponsors,  tested,  exhorted,  and  prayed  over  at 
common  sessions  with  a  teacher;  they  attended 
services  in  a  special  place  reserved  for  them,  but 
were  dismissed  before  the  Prayer  of  the  Faithful, 
in  which  they  could  have  no  part.  From  the  yth 
C.,  church  galleries  are  often  called  hatechou- 
mena ,  but  by  then  the  catechumenate  was  no  longer 
a  living  institution  in  Byz.  (R.  Taft,  OrChrP  42 
[i976]  3°»0- 

Lent  brought  a  second,  final  stage,  when  the 
photiiomenoi  (“enlightened’j,  those  destined  for 
baptism  at  Faster,  were  prepared,  in  a  crescendo 
of  initiatory  rites  that  included  renunciation  of 
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Satan,  profession  of  faith,  stripping,  blessing  of 
the  water,  prebaptismai  anointing,  the  bath  of 
baptism  by  triple  immersion,  clothing,  chrisma- 
tion  or  sealing,  entrance  into  the  waiting  com- 
munity,  kiss  of  peace,  eucharistic  offering,  and 
communion,  usually  at  the  Easter  vigil.  The 
dramatization  of  the  ritual  for  maximum  effect  is 
revealed  in  the  classic  4th-C.  catechetical  hotnilies 
of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  John  Chrysostom,  Theo- 
dore  of  Mopsuestia,  and  Ambrose  of  Milan  (E. 
Yarnold,  The.  Awe-lnspiring  Rites  of  Initiation  [Slough 
1972];  H.  Riley,  Christian  Initiation  [Washirtgton, 

D.C.,  1974])- 

After  the  ^th  C.,  with  the  enrollment  of  infants 
in  the  catechumenate  and  of  adults  with  no  inten- 
tion  of  seeking  baptism  in  the  immediate  future, 
the  two-stage  system  declined.  In  Constantinople, 
parents  first  presented  their  infants  for  admission 
to  the  “first  catechumenate”  40  days  after  birth. 
Then  on  Monday  of  the  fourth  week  of  Lent, 
those  to  be  baptized  at  the  Easter  V igil  were 
brought  to  the  church  for  the  prayers  and  exor- 
cisms  that  began  the  “second  catechurnenate” 
(Mateos,  Typicon  2:%gí).  These  phothomenoi  were 
prayed  for  in  a  special  litany  at  all  services  for 
the  rest  of  Lent,  On  Good  Friday  the  patriarch 
held  a  catechesis  for  them  at  St.  Irene,  followed 
by  the  solemn  renunciation  of  Satan  and  adher- 
ence  to  Christ  (ibid.  ^Sf).  From  at  least  the  8th 
C.  onward,  however,  Byz.  usage  compresses  all  of 
thís  ìnto  a  service  immediately  preceding  baptism. 

lit.  M.  Dujarier,  A  History  of  the  CatechumeTiaU:  The  First 
Six  Centuries  (New  York  1979).  Arranz,  “Rites  d’incorpor- 
ation”  36-53.  Idem,  “Les  sacrements,”  4g  (1983)  284-302; 
50  (1984)  43-64,  372-97-  -R.F.T. 


CATENAE  (Lat.  “chains”),  scholarly  term  used 
from  the  ìjth  C.  onward  to  designate  the  genre 
that  the  6yz.  called  “collection  of  exegetical  frag- 
rnents.”  The  genre  was  created  by  Prohopios  of 
Gaza  and  survived  the  fall  of  Byz.;  it  expanded 
to  some  neighboring  countries  as  well.  Catenae 
consisted  of  quotations  from  theologians  (both 
church  fathers  and  heretical  writers)  attached  to 
a  particular  verse  of  the  Biblf.  and  following  the 
sequence  of  the  text  itself.  On  the  basis  of  the 
catenae  to  the  Psalms,  Dorival  ( infra )  divided  the 
genre  into  two  groups:  the  Palestinian  ancl  the 
Constantinopolitan,  the  latter  originating  between 
650  and  700.  The  first  type  of  the  Palestinian 


group  is  the  Prokopian  model,  consisting  of  quo 
tations  from  the  commentaries  or  homilies  of  Pal- 
estinian  authors.  The  second  Palestinian  type  ìs 
the  chain-scholia,  characterized  by  their  brevity 
and  format:  they  were  set  forth  in  a  column 
parallel  to  the  biblical  text  so  that  every  scholion 
stood  side  by  side  with  the  verse  commented  on; 
sometimes  the  scribe  left  empty  space  between 
two  scholia.  Constantinopolitan  catenae  often  con- 
sisted  of  citations  from  one  authority — primarily 
John  Chrysostom,  sometimes  Theodoret  of 
Cyrrhus;  another  Constantinopolitan  type  con- 
tained  citations  from  the  two  authors  and  offered 
the  integrated  commentary  of  particular  theolo- 
gians,  rather  than  quotations  out  of  context.  The 
third  Constantinopolitan  model  combined  Chry- 
sostom  and  Theodoret  with  Palestinian  authori- 
ties.  Byz.  exegetes  produced  catenae  to  the  books 
of  both  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament  (Oc- 
tateuch,  Psalter,  Gospels,  etc.).  Catenae  also 
exist  in  Christian  Oriental  languages  (Coptic  and 
Syriac). 

ed.  Catenae  graecae  in  Genesim  et  Exodum  II,  ed.  F.  Petit 
(Turnhout-Leuven  1986). 

lit.  M.  Geerard,  CPG  4:185-259.  G.  DorivaI,  "La  pos- 
térité  littéraire  des  chaînes  exégétiques  grecques,"  REB  43 
(1985)  209—26.  Ch.Th.  Krikones,  “Peri  hermeneutikon  sei- 
ron  (catenae),"  ììymntina  8  (1976)  89—139.  A.K. 

CATEPANATE.  See  Ratepanate. 


CATHARS  (from  Gr.  K«Öapoí,  “the  pure”),  rne- 
dieval  dualist  sect  that  flourished  in  Germany, 
southern  France,  and  northern  Italy.  From  the 
mid-i2th  C.  onward,  Byz.  dualism  exerted  a 
formative  influence  on  the  Cathar  movement,  as 
several  reliable  Western  documents  attest.  Contact 
between  dualists  of  eastern  and  western  Europe 
were  facilitated  by  trade  relations  and  by  the  Cru- 
sades  (C.  Thou/elhei,  RHE  49  [1954]  85^—72). 
In  the  second  half  of  the  i2th  C.  dualist  mission- 
aries  from  the  Balkans  frequently  visited  Itaiy  and 
France  to  propagate  either  the  “absolute”  or  the 
“moderate”  forrn  of  dualism  in  the  local  heretical 
communities.  (The  “absolute”  dualists  believed  in 
two  coeternal  principles  of  good  and  evil,  while 
the  “moderate”  dualists  held  that  the  evil  de- 
miurge,  creator  of  this  world,  was  himself  the 
creature  of  the  one  God.)  The  most  prestigious 
of  these  visitors  was  Niketas,  the  leader  of  the 
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dualìsts  of  Constantinople,  who  came  to  preside 
over  the  heretical  council  of  St.  Félix  de  Caraman 
near  Toulouse  (which  met  probably  between  1 1 74 
and  1  177),  and  persuaded  the  French  Cathars  to 
adopt  “absolute”  dualism  (D.  Obolensky  in  Oke- 
anos  489—500).  The  Cathars  seem  generally  to 
have  believed  that  their  faith  came  from  the  Bal- 
kans.  Thus,  a  group  of  them,  condemned  to  the 
stake  in  Gologne  c.a.1143,  declared  that  their  re- 
ligion  had  its  home  “ín  Greece  and  certain  other 
lands”  (the  latter  expression  is  generally  taken  to 
refer  to  Bulgaria).  The  Balkan  origin  of  Cathar- 
ism  is  confirmed  by  terminology:  their  name  is 
Greek,  arid  the  Cathars  were  often  known  in  the 
West  as  Bulgari,  Bogri,  or  Bugres  (hence  bougre). 

The  teaching  of  the  Cathars  shows  striking  sim- 
ilarities  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Bogomu  s:  these 
include  denial  of  the  reality  of  the  Incarnation, 
repudiation  of  marriage,  total  opposition  to  the 
established  church,  and  the  belief  (held  by  the 
“moderate”  dualists)  that  the  Devil  was  the  son  of 
God.  The  ritual  of  the  Cathars  was  certainly  influ- 
enced  by  that  of  the  Bogomils. 

lít.  A.  Dondaine,  "Les  Actes  du  concile  Albigeois  de 
Saint-Féiix  de  Caraman,”  in  Miscellanea  Giooanm  Mercati 
(Vatícan  1946)  5:324—55.  Idem,  “La  híérarchie  cathare  en 
Italie,"  AFP  19  (1949)  280—312:  20  (1950)  234—324.  B. 
Harnilton,  “The  Cathar  Council  of  Saint-Félix  Reconsi- 
dered,”  AFP  48  (1978)  23-53.  G.  Semkov,  “Der  Einfluss 
der  Bogornilen  auf  die  Ratharer,’’  Saecuíum  32  (198 1)  349— 
73.  G.  Rottenwöhrer,  Der  tCatharismus,  2  vols.  (Bad  Honnef 
1982).  -D.O. 

CATHEDRA  (icadéëpa),  term  for  a  bishop’s 
throne.  Such  seats  were  made  of  stone,  wood, 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cathedra  of  Maximian, 
ivory.  The  cathedra  stood  in  the  center  of  the 
apse,  at  the  top  of  the  synthronon.  It  was  used 
by  the  bishop  during  the  liturgy  and,  in  the  early 
period,  while  he  pronounced  homilies.  The  bishop 
in  hís  cathedra  Hanked  by  priests  was  likened  to 
Christ  among  the  Apostles.  Certain  cathedrae 
served  strictly  symbolic  functions,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  “Sedia  di  S.  Marco,”  a  6th-C.  alabaster 
throne-reIiquary  now  in  Venice  ( Treasury  S.  Marco, 
no.7).  -M.j. 

CATHERINE,  MONASTERY  OF  SAINT.  The 

site  of  the  Burning  Bush  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Sinai 
(Djebel  Mousa)  was  inhabited  by  the  4th  C.  A 
church  marked  the  locus  sanctus,  and  monks  lived 


nearby  in  cells,  as  attested  by  the  pilgrim  Egeria 
who  visited  the  area  in  381—84.  Sometirne  be- 
tween  548  and  565  Justinian  I  constructed  a  heavily 
fortihed  monastery  around  the  shrine  to  protect 
the  monks  from  Bedouin  raids  and  for  the  de- 
fense  of  Palestine  (Prokopios,  Buildìngs  5.8.9).  The 
monastery,  which  was  and  still  is  under  the  juris- 
diction  of  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  has  been 
continuously  inhabited  ever  since.  It  also  has  strong 
ties  with  Cyprus  and  Crete,  w'here  it  possesses 

METOCHIA. 

The  monastery  was  originally  called  tou  Batou 
(of  the  Burning  Bush);  it  took  the  name  of  St. 
Catherine  in  the  ìoth  or  1  ìth  C.  after  acquiring 
the  relics  of  the  Alexandrian  martyr.  Because  of 
the  monastery’s  remote  location,  its  artistic  trea- 
sures  escaped  destruction  during  the  period  of 
Iconoclasm;  hence  its  collection  of  over  2,000 
icons  includes  extremely  rare  examples  of  en- 
caustic  painting  of  the  6th  and  7th  C.  The  library 
contains  morc  than  3,000  MSS  in  a  variety  of 
languages  (Greek,  Arabic,  Georgian,  Syriac,  and 
Slavic)  that  reflect  the  diversity  of  the  monks  who 
have  lived  at  Sinai. 

Much  of  the  6th-C.  architecture  survives,  in- 
cluding  the  fortihcation  walls  and  the  basilica, 
w'hich  preserves  some  of  its  originaì  decoration 
such  as  the  rnosaic  of  the  Transfiguration  in  the 
conch  of  the  apse  and  fine  wood  carving  on  the 
entrance  doors  and  ceiling  beams. 

lit.  G.H.  Forsyth,  K,  Weitzinann,  The  Monastery  of  St. 
Catherine  at  Mt.  Sinat.  The  Church  and  Fortress  of  Justinian. 
Plales  (Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  1973).  K.  W7eitzmann,  The  Mon- 
astery  of  St.  Catherine  at  Mt.  Sinai.  The  lcons.  I.  From  the  6th 
to  the  loth  C.  (Princeton,  N.J.,  1976).  Idem,  Studies  in  the 
Arts  at  Sínai  (Princeton,  N.J.,  1982).  J.  Galey,  Sinai  and  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Catherine  (London  1979).  I.  Sevcenko,  “The 
Early  Period  of  the  Sinai  Monastery  in  the  Light  of  its 
Inscriptions,”  ÜUP  20  (1966)  255-64.  -A.M.T. 

CATHERINE  OF  ALEXANDR1A,  saint;  feast- 
days  24  and  25  Nov.  Her  passiones  present  Cath- 
erine,  or  Aikaterina  (AbtaTspîua),  as  a  young  vir- 
gin  of  imperial  stock  who  successfully  debated 
with  pagan  philosophers  in  Alexandria  in  the 
presence  of  Emp.  Maxf,ntius.  The  emperor  or- 
dered  Catherine  to  be  stripped  of  her  “imperial 
purple  garb”  and  flogged.  Although  Catherine 
succeeded  in  converting  both  the  empress  and  the 
stratopedarches  Porphyrion  to  Christianity,  Max- 
entius  ordered  her  decapitation;  instead  of  blood, 
milk  gushed  from  the  wound,  and  angels  carried 
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her  body  to  Sinai.  The  rnonastery  founded  on 
Sinai  at  the  site  of  the  Burning  Bush  eventually 
took  her  name  (see  Catherine,  Monastery  of 
Saint).  Viteau  (infra)  hypothesized,  despite  the 
legendary  character  of  the  passiones,  that  a  Chris- 
tian  virgin  Catherine  had  in  fact  beeri  beheaded 
on  24  Nov.  305;  he  surrnised  also  that  the  pro- 
totype  of  the  passiones  dates  from  the  6th  C.  or 
the  first  half  of  the  7th  C.  (see  sharp  criticism,  Atì 
18  [i8ggj  6gf).  The  evidence  for  Catherine’s  cult 
is  late:  the  rnonk  F.piphanios  who  visited  Sinai 
ca.820  knew  nothing  oí  Catherine.  The  intercon- 
nection  between  the  preserved  passiones  ís  unclear; 
one  of  them,  an  obvious  forgery,  names  as  its 
author  Athanasios,  tachygraplios  (stenographer)  and 
servant  of  the  saint.  The  description  of  Cather- 
ine’s  debate  with  the  Alexandrian  philosophers 
has  passages  in  common  with  Barlaam  and  Ioa- 
saph.  The  passiones  were  slightly  reworked  by  Sy- 
meon  Metaphrastes  and  also  translated  into  Latin, 
Arabic,  and  other  ianguages. 

Representation  in  Art.  Catherine  is  invariably 
clad  in  imperial  vestrnents  (loros  with  thorahion, 
and  crown)  and  holds  a  martyr’s  cross.  Her  be- 
heading  and  the  fiery  death  of  her  inquisitors 
appear  in  the  Menologion  oe  Basil  II  (p.207), 
and  her  dispute  with  the  rhetors  in  the  Theodore 
Psalter  (fol.iöyr);  there  is  a  cycle  of  12  scenes 
surrounding  her  portrait  on  a  i2th— ìgth-C.  icon 
on  Mt.  Sinai  (K,  Weit.zmann,  DChAE 4  12  [1984] 
95Í')- 

sources.  Passions  des  Sainls  Écaterine  et  I’ierre  d’Alexandrie, 
Barbara  et  Anysia,  ed.  J.  Vit.eau  (Paris  1897)  5-65.  PG 
1 16:275—302.  P.  Peeters,  “Une  version  arabe  de  la  passion 
de  Sainte  Catherine  d'Alexandrie,”  AB  26  (1907)  5—32. 

lit.  BHC  30-32^  G.B.  Bronzinä,  “La  leggenda  dì  S. 
Caterina  d’Âlessandria,”  Memorie  dell’Accademia  Nazionale 
dei  Lincei.  Classe  di  sciente  moraii,  storiche  e  filologiche 14  9  ( 1 960) 
257-416.  K.  Rlosterinann,  E.  Seeberg,  Die  Apologie  der 
Heiligen  Halharina  (Berliri  1924).  J.  Grosdidier  de  Matons, 
“Un  hymne  inédit  à  Sairue  Catherine  d’Alexandrie,”  TM  8 
(1981)187-207.  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 

CATTLE.  See  Beasts  of  Burdf.n;  Livestock. 


CAUCASUS  (Rau/cócroç),  major  mountain  range 
stretching  some  1,200  km  northwest  to  southeast 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  tradition- 
ally  held  to  have  been  the  natural  frontier  be- 
tween  Europe  and  Asia.  Because  many  descen- 
dants  of  various  nomadic  tribes  survived  in  high 


mountain  valleys,  Plutarch  claimed  that  Pompey 
needed  1  20  interpreters  on  his  Caucasian  cam- 
paign,  and  medieval  Arab  geographers  called  it 
“The  Mountain  of  Languages.”  Historically  the 
Caucasus  served  as  a  barrier  protecting  the  settled 
kingdoms  to  the  south  from  northern  nomads, 
and  measures  w'ere  repeatedly  taken  to  control  its 
two  main  passes:  the  Darial  (Där-i  Alan,  “Gate  of 
the  Alans”)  near  the  center  of  the  chain  on  the 
“Georgian  Military  Highway”  descending  to  Tblisi, 
and  the  “Caspian  Gates”  on  the  seashore  near 
Derbent.  The  Peace  of  562  between  Byz.  and 
Persia  stipulated  that  the  Sasanians  would  garri- 
son  the  passes,  whiie  the  empire  contributed  a 
subsidy.  justin  II  abrogated  this  agreement,  lead- 
ing  to  the  resumption  of  the  Persian  war  at  the 
end  of  the  6th  C. 

Though  relatively  impenetrable,  the  Caucasus 
remained  a  channel  for  both  niilitary  and  com- 
mercial  purposes.  Justinian  I  sought  to  evade  the 
Persian  monopoly  over  the  silk  trade  hy  creating 
a  route  running  north  of  the  Caucasus  to  the 
Caspian  and  eventually  the  Far  F.ast.  Neverthe- 
less,  fragments  of  silk  have  also  been  found  in  the 
mountains,  and  the  later  south-north  trade  be- 
tween  the  caliphate  and  the  Rus’  was  carried  on 
through  the  passes.  These  same  passes  allowed 
Byz.’s  allies,  the  Khazars,  to  attack  the  Arabs  in 
the  8th-gth  C.,  while  in  the  i2th—  1 3th  C.  the 
Georgìan  kings  drew  support  for  the  unification 
of  their  country  from  the  Kipchak  Turkish  tribes 
north  of  the  mountains,  (For  map,  see  next  page.) 

lit.  T.  Halasi-Kun,  “The  Caucasus:  An  Ethno-Historical 
Survey,”  Studia  Caucasica  t  (1963)  1—47.  M.O.  Kosven, 
Elnografija  ì  istorija  Kankaza  (Moscow  1961).  Kavkaz  (Moscow 
1966).  S.T.  Eremyan,  “Sinunia  i  oborona  Sasanidami  Kav- 
kazskich  prochodov,”  Izvestija  Armjanskogo  filiala  Akademii 
Nauk  SSSR  (1941).  '  -N.G.G. 

CAVALRY  (ÌTrrTLKÓv,  Kczfjakka[)iKÓvj  provided  the 
offensive  force  in  the  Byz.  army,  and  their  tactics 
and  equipment  were  thoroughly  discussed  ìn  the 
military  treatises.  Their  skills  and  tactics  reflect 
the  infiuence  of  tfie  empire’s  eastern  enemies, 
most  notably  in  the  acquisition  of  the  stirrup, 
possibly  from  the  Avars  (first  mentioned  in  the 
yth  C.),  and  the  use  of  mounted  archers.  Books 
1-3  of  the  Strategikon  of  Maurice  describe  the 
techniques  of  eavalry  warfare  developed  in  the 
late  Roman  period,  stressing  mobility,  the  impor- 
tance  of  reserves,  and  the  need  for  individual  skill 
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with  both  lance  and  bow.  Cavalry  tactics  sought 
to  combine  encirclement  with  shock  by  deploying 
three  units  forward  in  an  attack  line  and  four 
behind  in  support,  with  other  units  on  both  flanks 
detaíled  to  outflank  the  enemy  on  the  right  and 
prevent  enemy  encirclement  from  the  left.  To 
this  basic  pattern  of  cavalry  deployment  the  ìoth- 
C.  strategîra  show  the  addition  of  heavy  kata- 
phrartoi  for  increased  shock  against  enemy  in- 
fantry,  and  a  third  line  of  reserves  for  protection 
against  Arab  skirmishers  ( Praecepta  Milit,  3—4,  pp. 
10.15-18.15). 

Cavalry  warfare  in  the  later  period  was  influ- 
enced  by  Latin  mercenaries,  best  illustrated  by 
Manuel  I  Komnenos’s  eager  imitation  of  knightly 


tournaments  (Nik.Chon.  108.53-109.88).  These 
mercenaries  provided  the  bulk  of  cavaìrymen, 
esp.  heavy  cavalrymen,  in  Nicaean  and  Palaiolo- 
gan  armies. 

lit.  A.D.H.  Bivar,  “Cavalry  Equipment  and  Tactics  on 
the  Euphrates  Fronticr,”  DOP  26  (1972)  271-91.  Dagron- 
Mihâescu,  Guérilla  184-90.  R.P.  Lindner,  “An  Impact  of 
the  West  on  Comnenian  Anatolia,”  JÖB  32.2  (1982)  207- 
13.  W.  Gaitzsch,  “Ein  westeuropäisches  Pferdegeschirr  des 
späten  13.  Jahrhunderts  aus  Pergamon,”  IstMitt  37  (1987) 
219-56.  -E.M. 


CAVE  CHURCHES  AND  DWELLINGS,  See 
Rock-cut  Churches  and  Dwellings. 
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ÇAVU§IN.  Near  this  village  in  Cappadocia  are 
two  ímportant  rock-cut  churches.  The  large, 
finely  carved  three-aisled  Basilica  oí'  St.  John  the 
Baptist  (probably  6th  C.)  until  recently  retained 
part  of  its  impressive  façade  of  massìve  rock-cut 
Ionic  columns.  Along  with  the  Basilica  of  Dumuç 
Kadir  Kílisesi  in  the  village  of  Avçilar,  St.  John 
the  Baptist  is  prominent  among  a  small  group  of 
early  rock-cut  monuments  surviving  in  the  prov- 
ince.  The  second  historically  signihcant  structure 
is  the  Great  Pigeon  House,  dated  to  963-69  by 
the  portraits  of  Nirephoros  II  Phokas  and  his 
family  ìn  the  prothesis  apse.  With  a  hgure  on 
horseback  at  the  front  of  a  row  of  military  saints 
is  an  irwocation  on  behalf  of  Melias  the  magislros. 
Portraíts  (presumably  of  donors)  at  the  feet  of  a 
colossal  St.  Michael  at  the  east  end  of  the  north 
wall  are  almost  entirely  obliterated.  The  church 
was  decorated  with  an  elaborate  Christological 
cycle  largely  dependent  on  the  program  of  Tokali 
Kilise  in  Göreme  Valley. 

LlT.  Jerphanion,  Égiises  rupestres  2:51  1-50.  N,  Thierry, 
Haut  Moyen-âge  en  Cappadoce:  Les  églises  de  la  régam  de 
Çavu§in,  voi.  1  (Paris  1983).  Eadem,  “La  basilique  Saint- 
Jean-Bapîiste  de  Çavu§in,”  BullSocAnlFr  (1972)  199—213. 
L.  Rodley,  “The  Pigeon  House  Church,  Çavu§in,"  JÖB  33 
(1983)301-39.  -A.J.W. 


CEFALÙ,  village  on  the  north  coast  of  Sicily.  The 
cathedral  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  is  a  T-shaped 
basilica  of  largely  French  design,  decorated  in  the 
apse  and  presbytery  with  mosaics.  It  was  founded 
in  1131  as  the  burial  church  of  King  Roger  II, 
but  he  seems  to  have  lost  interest  in  it;  his  por- 
phyry  sarcophagus  eventually  was  transferred  to 
Palermo  cathedral  and  concomitantly  the  mosaic 
decoration  was  abandoned  after  the  completion 
of  the  program  in  the  presbytery.  The  mosaics  in 
the  apse  (bust  of  the  Pantorrator  in  the  conch, 
Virgin  with  archangels  and  apostles  on  the  wall 
below)  are  dated  to  1148  by  inscription.  Because 
the  craft  had  no  local  tradition  in  Sicily,  it  is 
assumed  that  these  first  mosaics  were  executed  by 
Byz.  artisans.  Those  in  the  presbytery  (angels  in 
the  vault,  and  standing  prophets  and  saints)  are 
ascribed  to  Sicilian  pupils. 

ut.  Mostra  dì  documente  e  testimonianze  jiguralwe  della  ba- 
silica  ruggeriana  di  Cefalii  (Palerrno  1982).  Demus,  Norman 
Sicily  3—24.  F.  Basile,  L'archilellura  delia  Sicilia  normanna 
(Catania  1975)  87-91.  -D.K. 


CEIONIUS,  a  Roman  aristocratic  family  that  the 
Historia  Augusta  credits  with  royal  descent.  Ac- 
tually,  the  founder  of  the  family’s  fortune,  Ceion- 
ius  Rufius  Volusíanus,  was  not  noble  but  rose 
through  his  own  political  achievements  and  a  good 
marriage  (T.D.  Barnes,  JRS  65  [1975]  4Öf).  He 
prospered  under  Diocletian  and  Maxentius  and 
retaìned  a  high  position  after  Constantine  I’s  vic- 
tory;  he  was  prefect  of  Rome  in  313—15,  but 
thereafter  fell  into  disgrace.  Nonetheless,  his  son, 
Ceionius  Rufius  Albinus,  was  prefect  of  Rome  in 
335-37;  Ceionius  Rufms  Volusianus,  named  also 
Lampadius,  prefect  of  Rome  ín  365,  may  well 
have  been  Albinus’s  son.  His  buildìng  activity 
proved  burdensome  for  the  local  population  and 
caused  a  riot  in  Rome,  during  which  his  house 
was  destroyed.  The  farnily  was  still  influential  in 
the  first  half  of  the  ^th  C.,  when  its  representatives 
occupied  posts  such  as  comes  rerum  privatarum, 
quaestor,  and  prefect  of  Rome.  The  family  owned 
estates  in  Italy  and  Africa  and,  unlike  the  Anicii, 
supported  paganism;  Publius  Ceionius  Julianus 
was  a  maternal  uncle  of  Emp.  Julian;  under  his 
nephew  he  served  as  comes  Orienlìs  and  zeaiously 
persecuted  Christians  in  Antioch.  Another  mem- 
ber  of  the  family,  Rufius  Antonius  Agrypnius 
Volusianus,  loyal  to  paganism,  discussed  the  doc- 
trine  of  the  Incarnation  with  Augustine  (Mat- 
thews,  Aristocracies  353).  Some  Ceionii,  bowever, 
married  Christian  women,  and  St.  Melania  thf. 
Younger  was  related  to  the  family.  The  Ceionii 
disappeared  soon  after  440. 

lit.  O.  Seeck,  RE  3  (1899)  1858-66-  PLRE  1:1137-38. 

-A.K. 

CELIBACY  ( àyapúa )  was  extolled  by  St.  Paul  and 
the  church  fathers,  but  was  not  considered  as 
prescribed  by  Cod  (John  Chrysostom,  PG 
63:602.1 1-12).  Only  some  radical  dissidents/dual- 
ists  ( Chron .  Pasch.  486.6-8)  insisted  on  mandatory 
celibacy  for  laymen.  Clerical  celibacy  was  viewed 
as  a  matter  of  personal  choice  rather  than  a  pre- 
requisite  for  ordination.  Except  in  the  case  of 
monks  and  nuns,  no  universal  law  excluded  clerics 
from  marriage.  In  the  Wcst,  the  Council  of  Elvira 
(beginning  of  the  4th  C.)  required,  for  the  first 
time,  the  obligatory  celibacy  of  the  higher  clergy, 
whereas  the  East  remained  reluctant  to  take  this 
step:  the  First  Council  of  Nicaea,  under  the  pres- 
sure  of  the  monk  Paphnoutios,  a  victim  of  Diocle- 
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dan’s  persecutions  and  a  strict  ascetic,  repudiated 
a  proposal  that  would  have  made  celibacy  com- 
pulsory  for  all  clergy.  The  development  in  the 
East  was  not  uniform:  in  ^th-C.  Asia  Minor  even 
a  bishop  could  be  a  married  man,  whereas  in 
North  Africa,  Synesios  of  Cyrene  as  a  speciai 
priviiege  received  a  dispensation  from  abandon- 
ing  his  wife  when  he  became  a  bishop;  in  Thes- 
saly,  at  the  time  of  Sokrates  (HE  5:22.50),  an 
ordinary  cleric  was  forbidden  to  sleep  with  his 
wife  after  ordination.  In  528  Justinian  I  prohib- 
ited  marriages  of  bishops,  having  particularly 
stressed  the  significance  of  this  regulation — bish- 
ops  should  not  bequeath  their  property  to  their 
relatives,  but  to  the  church  and  the  poor  ( Cod . 
Just.  I  3.41). 

The  Council  in  Trullo  dehned  the  rules  that 
remained  in  effect  throughout  the  entire  Byz. 
period:  the  lower  clergy  couid  marry  after  ordi- 
nation;  priests,  deacons,  and  subdeacons  could 
retain  their  wives  if  they  had  married  before  or- 
dination;  married  men  elevated  to  the  bishopric 
had  to  sever  their  marítal  bonds  and  their  wives 
had  to  go  to  convents.  The  marital  status  of  Byz. 
middle  clergy  was  one  of  the  serious  points  in  the 
conflict  between  the  Western  and  Eastern  churches 
from  the  nth  C.  onward,  esp.  after  the  Latin 
conquest  of  Orthodox  territories,  since  the  Greek 
priests  were  not  required  to  be  ceiibate, 

lit.  C.  Knetes,  “Ordination  and  Matrimony  in  the  East- 
ern  Orthodox  Church,”  JThSt  11  (1910)  348-400,  481  — 
513.  J.  Meyendorff,  Marnage:  An  Ortkodox  Persfiectiue  (New 
York  1970)  52-60.  R.  Gryson,  Les  origines  du  célìbat  ecclé- 
siaslìque  du  premier  au  septième  siècle  (Gembloux  1970).  B. 
Kötting,  Der  Zölibat  in  der  alten  Hìrche 2  (Münster  in  West- 
falen  1970).  E.  Papagiannes,  Oikonomika  tou  engamou  klerou 
sto  Bymntio  (Athens  1986).  -A.P.,  A.K. 

CEMETERY  (Koi/j.r]rr]piov,  lit.  “sleeping  place  [for 
the  deadj”).  John  Chrysostom,  in  his  homily  On 
the  Name  oj'  the  Cemetery  (PG  49:393-33—36),  de- 
clares  that  the  place  was  named  hoimetenon  to  show 
that  buried  persons  are  not  dead  but  asleep. 
Tombstones  of  the  4th-6th  C.  regularly  refer  to 
an  individual  burial  as  hoimeterion.  Christian  cem- 
eteries  were  both  subterranean  (catacombs)  and 
above  ground  ( areae ).  Even  though  some  apotro- 
paic  symbols  have  been  discovered  in  mid-4th-C. 
Christian  cemeteries  (N.  Hampar(umian  in  Hom- 
mages  à  Maarten  J.  Yermaseren,  voI.  1  [Leiden  1978] 
473-77),  pagans  were  refused  buriai  there.  Areae 


were  located  outside  city  walls;  basilicas  began 
to  be  erected  there  from  the  late  4th  C.  oriward, 
as  did  mausoleums  and  martyria. 

Tombs  were  commonly  built  of  tiles  or  rubble 
masonry,  often  with  vaults.  Simple  graves  were 
often  covered  with  plastered  pseudo-vauìts  that 
were  visib!e  above  the  ground.  Lamps  were  left 
burning  at  graves,  and  relatives  and  friends  ap- 
parently  gathered  at  tombs  for  memorial  meals 
and  celebrations.  In  the  6th~7th  C.  cemeteries 
began  to  invade  the  central  areas  of  cíties,  includ- 
ing  the  ancient  marketplaces.  The  Byz.  also  bur- 
ied  their  dead  in  hypogaea,  or  subterranean  vaulted 
chambers,  esp.  in  Constantinople  (Müller-Wiener, 
Bildlexikon  219—22).  These  varied  from  single 
rooms  to  multilevel  structures  where  sarcophagi 
were  separated  by  walls  decorated  with  frescoes. 

Most  cemeteries  were  made  up  of  simple  inter- 
ments  with  burials  regularly  oriented  so  that  heads 
were  at  the  west.  In  many  areas  simple  tile-lined 
graves  were  covered  with  mounded  dirt  that  was 
then  sealed  with  a  coat  of  plaster.  Even  though 
an  edict  of  381  ( Cod.Theod .  IX.  17.6)  prohibited 
burial  in  churches,  the  custom  was  well  estab- 
lished,  esp.  for  saints,  emperors,  and  influential 
persons.  Even  ìn  monastic  cemeteries  no  equaiíty 
obtained:  the  typihon  of  the  i2th-C.  Recharito- 
MENE  NUNNERY  ( 1  1 7. 1 727-3  1 )  prOYÌdeS  that  Sep- 
arate  burial  plots  ( stataraia )  be  assigned  to  supe- 
riors,  nuns  of  the  higher  rank  ( megaloschema ), 
regular  nuns,  and  servants. 

The  inscriptions  from  late  Roman  necropolises 
consdtute  a  highly  important  source  of  social  in- 
formation:  those  from  Korykos,  for  example, 
suggest  flourishing  mercantile  acdvity  in  the  5Ẁ- 
6th-C.  city  (A.  Gurevic,  VDÎ  [1955]  no.  1,  127- 
35);  inscriptions  from  the  so-called  cemetery  of 
Sts.  Mark,  Marcellianus,  and  Damasus  in  Rome 
(ca. 33 1-406)  show  that  this  was  the  graveyard  of 
ordinary  people  with  an  average  life  expectancy 
of  20.75  years  (P.  Saint-Roch,  RACr  59  [1983] 
41 1-23).  Cemeteries  can  also  elucidate  the  history 
of  barbarian  invasions  (e.g.,  Avar  necropolises  in 
Pannonia);  in  the  Balkans,  Slavs  were  frequently 
interred  in  the  ruins  of  earlier  churches.  Despite 
a  common  misconcepdon,  and  although  to  a  lesser 
extent  than  in  classical  burials,  Byz.  cemeteries 
commonly  contained  grave  goods,  including  jew- 
elry  and  vessels  for  wine  and  oil  presumably  used 
to  prepare  the  body  for  interment. 
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lit.  II.  Lecíercq,  DACL  3.2:1625—58.  C.  Sriively,  “Cem- 
etery  Churches  of  the  Early  Byzantine  Period  ín  Eastern 
Illyricum,"  GOrThR  29  (1984)  117-24.  The  Circus  and  a 
Byuintine  Cemetery  at  Carthage ,  ed.  ).H.  Humphrey,  vol.  1 
(Ann  Arbor  1989)  179-336.  -N.E.L.,  A.K.,  A.C.,  T.E.G. 

CENOBITIC  MONASTICISM.  See  Roinobion; 
Monasticism. 


CENSER  (dvfj.iaT'r)piov,  6vfiL0tTÓ<i),  a  vessel  de- 
signed  to  contain  glowing  coals  on  which  incense 
was  strewn;  they  were  meant  either  to  be  set  on 
a  horizontal  surface  (standing  censers)  or  to  be 
swung  by  chains  (hanging  censers).  Even  though 
the  Liber  pontificalis  ascribes  to  Constantine  I 
the  donation  of  gold  censers  to  the  Lateran  basil- 
ica  and  St.  Peter’s,  it  is  doubtful  that  they  came 
into  ecclesiastical  use  before  the  very  end  of  the 
4Ü1  C.  They  were  used  (mainly  by  deacons)  for 
censing  the  altar,  the  Gospel,  and  the  elements  of 
the  Eucharist,  Censers  were  also  employed  in  a 
secular  context  to  show  honor  to  a  great  person 
and  in  private  devotions  (e.g.,  censing  a  site  after 
an  earthquake).  It  is  hypothesized  that  incense 
burners  found  at  Sardis  were  used  to  deodorize 
dye  shops  (J.S.  Crawford,  The  Bymntine  Shops  at 
Sardis  [Cambridge,  Mass.,  1990]  15).  Although  the 
vast  majority  of  surviving  examples  are  in  cast 
bronze,  several  examples  in  hammered  silver  are 
known,  including  those  in  the  Sion  and  the  Cv- 
prus  treasures,  and  another  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  (Mango,  Silver,  no.85). 

Until  the  8th  C.,  hanging  censers  consisted  of 
a  cubical,  polygonal,  or  cylindrical  cup,  sometimes 
accompanied  by  an  openwork  cover  ( DOCat  t, 
nos.  45—49)-  The  most  popular  type  is  chalice- 
shaped  with  a  low  foot  and  decorated  with  Gospel 
scenes  in  relief.  This  type,  with  more  than  50 
surviving  examples,  appears  to  have  remained  in 
use  well  after  Iconoclasm  (Age  ofSpirit.,  nos.  563- 
64).  After  the  gth  C.  a  new  type  of  standing  censer 
(hatien,  katzì{on))  appears,  with  a  shallow  bowl  and 
Iong  flat  handle,  often  decorated  with  the  repre- 
sentation  of  the  patron  saint  of  a  church  (Isskustvo 
Vizantii  2,  no.570).  Such  objects  are  recorded  in 
church  inventories  from  the  1  ìth  C.  onward  (e.g., 
Panlei,  nos.  7.12,  49),  most  of  gilded  or  plain 
silver,  but  also  of  bronze.  The  katú  may  have  been 
used  esp.  in  a  funerary  context.  Censers  often 


appear  in  representations  of  deacon  saints,  im- 
ages  of  the  Dormition,  the  Myrrophoroi,  and 
in  scenes  of  the  procession  of  venerated  icons  (A. 
Grabar,  CahArch  25  [1976]  145,  figs.  1—2). 

Symbolically  censers  were  perceived  as  images 
of  Christ’s  humanity  and  accordingly  the  epithet 
“womb  of  the  censer”  was  applied  to  the  Ŷirgin 
(pseudo-Basil,  Hisl.  mystagog.,  ch.42,  ed.  F.E. 
Brightman,  JThSl  9  [1908]  388.1-3).  Metaphori- 
cally,  the  tongue  of  a  person  praising  a  martyr 
could  be  called  a  censer  (John  Chrysostom,  PG 
5o;583-39)- 

lit.  H.  Leclercq,  DACL  5:21—33.  C.  Billod,  “Les  encen- 
soirs  en  argent  d’époque  protobyzantine,”  in  Kanun:  Fest- 
schrifl  E.  Berger  (Basel  1988)  336-70.  -L.Ph.B.,  A. k. 

CENSUS  RECORD.  See  Cadaster. 

CENTAUR,  zoomorphic  mythological  figure,  half 
man  and  half  horse.  Byz.  historians  and  lexicog- 
raphers  collected  general  information  on  the  cen- 
taurs  (Prokopios,  Buildings  4.3.1 1  — 13;  George  thf. 
Synrellos  191.16-17).  An  ancient  proverb, 
“meaningless  like  a  centaur”  (cf.  Souda  3:483.1 1), 
is  expiained  by  Eustathios  of  ThessaIonike  (Eust. 
Comm.  II.  1:160.16—17  [=  section  102.27— 28J).  In 
Byz.  iiterature  the  centaur  is  used  as  a  metaphor 
for  excel!ence  in  hunting  and  horsemanship 
(Genes.  89.72—74;  Nikephoros  Basilares,  Ora- 
iiones  32.26—28).  The  church  fathers  considered 
the  centaur  as  yet  another  absurd  instance  of 
pagan  religion  (e.g.,  Athanasios  of  Alexandria, 
PG  25:446)  and  characterized  as  “centaurlike” 
the  Monophysite  doctrine  of  Severos  of  Antioch, 
which  introduced  two  different  incomplete  na- 
tures  in  one  person  (George  of  Pisidia,  PG 
92: 1625A).  ln  the  loth  C.  Basil  Elachistos  (R. 
Cantarella,  BZ  26  [1926]  25.3-9)  ridiculed  Chei- 
ron,  half  centaur  and  half  horse  [ sic ],  the  legend- 
ary  teacher  of  Achílles;  similarly  Constantine  VII 
(TheophConl  220.4)  was  skeptical  of  the  educa- 
tional  abilities  of  Cheiron  and  referred  to  him  as 
1 nixanthropos  (half  man,  half  brute). 

Youthful  and  aged  centaurs  playing  musical 
instruments  appear,  along  with  erotes,  as  images 
of  abandon — often  in  their  traditional  role  of  mo- 
lesting  Lapith  women — on  numerous  c.asrf.ts  and 
boxes  (Goldschmidt-Weitzmann,  Elfenbeinskulpt. 
I,  nos.  21,  24,  26,  27).  Purely  decoratively,  they 
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adorn  the  headpieces  of  1  ith-  and  i2th-C.  Gospel 
books.  -P.A.A.,  A.c. 

CENTO  (Lat.  for  “garment  made  of  patchwork,” 
Gr.  KÉi'Tp<ov),  also  Homerokmtron  (Anth.Gr.  9:381), 
a  pastiche  composed  of  borrowed  lines  (primarily 
from  Homer).  The  composition  of  centos  wras  a 
sort  of  literary  game  aimed  at  the  creation  of  ncw 
associations,  often  parodical  and  even  obscene. 
The  practice  originated  in  antiquity  (both  Greek 
and  Roman)  and  is  mentioned  by  Epiphanios  of 
Salariiis.  Eustathios  of  Thessalonike  (Eusl.Comm.il. 
4:7570  explains  that  the  term  was  derived  from 
a  word  designating  a  young  shoot  grafted  onto 
another  plant  and  was  applied  to  a  cloth  of  many 
colors  ( kentonion  as  a  kind  of  garment  appears  in 
Apophthegmata  patrum,  PG  65:4120).  Latin  centos 
were  based  on  Vergil:  in  the  qth  C.  Proba,  a  noble 
Roman  lady,  produced  centos  “to  the  glory  of 
Christ.”  Greek  centos  were  esp.  popular  in  the 
gth  C.:  a  certain  Leo  the  Philosopher  compiled  a 
î  2-line  cento  on  Hero  and  Leander,  another  cento 
on  Echo,  etc.  The  empress  Athenais-Eudoria 
tried  to  use  these  techniques  for  religious  poetry 
and  composed  the  Life  of  Christ  in  borrowed 
Homeric  hexameters,  probably  in  imitation  of 
Proba.  Compilation  was  not  restricted  to  Homer’s 
verses,  however;  the  Christos  Paschon  is  actually 
a  cento,  one  third  of  which  consists  of  lines  taken 
from  ancient  tragedians;  a  similar  technique  wras 
used  for  catenae  and  florilegia. 

lit.  Hunger,  Lil.  3:98-107.  F.  Ermini,  11  cenhme di  Proba 
e  ia  poesia  centonaria  latina  (Rome  1909).  -A.K. 


CENTRAL  ASIA,  a  somewhat  vague  geographical- 
historical  term,  here  defined  as  the  extensive  re- 
gion  north  and  east  of  the  Amu  Darya  (Oxus) 
River,  consisting  of  the  inhospitable  steppes  of 
Turkestan  and  Mongolia  that  lead  to  northern 
China.  It  was  the  great  domain  of  the  Altaîc 
nomadic  peoples  and  at  the  same  time  a  part  of 
the  great  caravan  silk  route  between  Chinese 
and  Islamic  civilization.  Here  Buddhism,  Mani- 
chaeanism,  Shamanism,  and  Christianity  often 
followed  the  great  merchant  caravans  from  the 
southwest  to  the  east.  After  the  great  empires  of 
the  Gök  Turks,  the  Uighurs,  and  finally  the  Kirghiz 
Turks  in  Mongolia,  they  were  displaced  there  by 
the  Mongols  in  the  ìoth  C,  To  the  west  various 


Turkic  groups  (at  least  five  identifiable  groups) 
pressed  ultimately  onto  the  borders  of  Islam  in 
Rhuräsân  and  Transoxiana.  It  was  here  that  by 
the  ìoth  C.  they  began  to  convert  to  Islam  and  to 
enter  fully  into  the  scene  of  political  chaos  and 
decline  in  the  classical  Islamic  world.  Certainly 
the  most  spectacular  description  of  thís  steppe 
society  is  that  preserved  by  the  Arab,  Ibn  Fadlän, 
who  traversed  frigid  Turkestan  in  a  great  caravan 
in  922. 

Relations  with  Byzantium.  Material  objects 
found  in  Central  Asia  indicate  that  there  were 
(indirect?)  connections  between  the  late  Roman 
Empire  and  this  area.  Thus  in  Old  Merv  was 
excavated  a  building,  oval  in  plan,  that  evidently 
housed  a  Christian  community  (G.  Dresvjanskaja 
in  Trudy  Juino~Turkmenistanskoj  archeologi£eskoj 
kompleksnoj  ekspedicii  15  [Ashchabad  1974]  155- 
81);  ampullae  of  St.  Menas  produced  near  Alex- 
andria  penetrated  into  Central  Asia  (B.  Staviskij 
in  Dreunij  Vostok  1  [Moscow  1975]  299—307);  Ro- 
man  coins  of  the  6th  C.  as  well  as  their  imitations 
and  a  medallion  with  the  portrait  of  Justinian  I 
(M.  Masson  in  Obscestuennye  nauki  v  Uzbekistane 
16.7  [1972]  29—38)  have  also  been  found.  One  of 
the  routes  from  the  late  Roman  F.mpire  to  China 
went  through  Central  Asia;  in  the  6th— ^th  C. 
imperial  envoys  visited  it,  trying  to  engage  its 
population  ìn  an  alliance  against  Iran.  After  the 
Arab  conquest  of  Iran,  Byz.  links  with  Central 
Asia  were  severed. 

lit.  V.V.  Barthold,  Four  Studies  on  the  Histary  of  Central 
Asia,  3  vols.  (Leiden  1956—62).  R.  Grousset,  The  Empire  of 
the  Steppes.  A  Hìstory  ofCentral  Asia  (New  Brunswick,  N.J., 
1970).  M.  Masson,  “K  yoprosu  o  vzaimootnosenijach  Vi- 
zantii  i  Srednej  Azii  po  dannym  numizmatiki,”  Trudy  Sredne- 
azialshoço  gosudarstuennogo  unwersiteta  23  (1951)  91  —  104. 

-S.V.,  A.K. 

CERAMIC  ARCHITECTURAL  DECORA- 
TION.  Polychrome  ceramìc  ornament  with  vit- 
reous  glazes  was  widely  used  on  façades  and  in- 
terior  walls  as  well  as  on  templon  screens  and  icon 
frames  from  the  late  gth  to  the  iqth  C.  Though 
normally  set  between  courses  of  brick,  shallow 
bowls,  plates,  and  tiles  could  be  inserted  at  focal 
points  in  elaborate  brick  patterns,  around  window 
frames,  or  even  inserted  into  ashlar  blocks.  Among 
pieces  specifically  made  for  architectural  use  (for 
example,  at  Tekfur  Sarayi)  were  small  tubes, 
their  mouths  pinched  to  form  a  cross,  tapering  to 
a  long  stem  to  facilitate  bonding  in  the  wall. 
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LiT-  A.  Pasadaios,  Ho  keramoplastikos  diakosmos  ton  byzan- 
tinon  hterim  tes  Konstantinoupoleos  (Athens  1973).  Woríd  Ce- 
ramics,  ed.  R-J.  Charleston  (New  York.  1968)  102-04,  figs. 
303,  3°6,  308.  A.H.S.  Megaw,  “GIazed  Bowls  in  Byzantine 
Churches,”  DChAE 4  4  (1964-5)  145—62.  -K.M.K.,  W.L. 

CERAMICS.  The  Greek  word  K£pájxia  (pl.)  des- 
ignated  al!  kinds  of  vessels  and  pots.  John  Chry- 
sostom  (PG  62:349.28-29)  speaks  of  golden  kera - 
mia;  usually,  however,  the  term  and  related  ones 
referred  to  earthenware  products,  both  pottery 
and  tiles.  Potters  were  called  herameis;  they  were 
evidently  professionals,  although  the  Book  of  the 
Eparch  does  not  list  a  potters’  guild  and  in  general 
they  are  infrequently  mentioned  in  written  sources. 
The  word  was  applied  metaphorically  to  God  as 
demiurge,  and  Romanos  the  Melode  ( Hymnes , 
vol.  4,  00,33. 10.6)  speaks  of  “the  potter  of  the 
world”  who  washes  clean  the  foot  of  the  day 
vesseì. 

Earthenware  dishes  were  considered  of  lower 
quality  than  golden  and  silver  vessels:  Rabbula 
of  Edessa  is  said  to  have  ordered  his  clergy  to 
dispose  of  their  silver  dishes  and  replace  them 
with  ceramic  ones.  Byz.  pottery  was  manufactured 
on  potter’s  wheels  ( trochoi )  and  fired  in  kilns.  The 
%'essels  varied  in  size  and  shape  and  were  used  for 
transport,  storage,  cooking,  and  eating.  The  prin- 
cípal  functional  types  of  Byz.  ceramics  in  the  loth— 
ijth  C.  were  pithoi  (usually  embedded  into  the 
earth)  for  storage;  amphoras  for  transport  and 
storage;  flat-bottomed  pots  with  globular  bodies 
and  long-necked  jugs  usually  with  one  or  two 
handles;  chafing  dishes — deep  bowrls  set  on  a  ven- 
tilated  stand  with  a  compartment  containing  live 
coals  to  keep  food  warm;  table  dishes — bowls  and 
broad  shallow  plates;  small,  usually  two-handled 
cups;  stemmed  goblets;  and  flasks  (including  pil- 
grim  flasks).  Vessels  ranged  from  elaborately  dec- 
orated  !uxury  products  of  fine  clay,  well-turned 
and  glazecl  and  paínted,  to  crudely  manufactured 
utilitarian  wares. 

Ceramics  w'ere  procluced  in  both  towns  and 
villages:  the  author  of  the  Geoponira  (85.20)  de- 
scribes  the  potter  as  the  most  necessary  craftsman 
in  the  countryside;  in  952  the  Lavra  monastery 
acquired  for  three  gold  coins  a  potter’s  workshop 
located  near  the  seashore  ( Lavra  1,  no.4.4);  by 
982  the  Iveron  monastery  was  served  by  a  pottery 
workshop  (?  keramarion ),  also  situated  by  the  sea 
(Ivir.  1,  no.4.68);  Ëalsamon  (PG  137:929^)  lists 


Ceramics.  Ewer  decorated  with  fantastic  creatures;  13th 
C.  Dumbarton  Oaks,  Washington,  D.C. 


potters’  shops  ( kerameia )  among  various  agricuí- 
tural  properties.  Excavations  in  Carthage,  Cyprus, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt  have  revealed  many  cen- 
ters  of  ceramic  production  in  the  late  antique 
period;  toth— i3th-C.  ceramics  from  Corinth, 
Athens,  and  Cherson  are  relatively  well  studied, 
but  Anatolian  wares  are  not  as  well  known.  Con- 
stantinople  is  considered  to  have  been  a  great 
center  for  the  manufacture  of  pottery;  R.  Steven- 
son  (in  Great  Palace,  ist  Report  47O  concluded  that 
pottery  production  in  Constantinople  declined  by 
the  i2th  C.  (at  the  end  of  the  i2th  C-  70  percent 
of  the  finds  were  ordinary  mugs  of  coarse  fabric). 
Ceramic  production  in  Corinth,  howrever,  flour- 
ished  in  the  1  ìth  and  i2th  C.;  in  temporary  de- 
cline  after  the  Norman  invasion  of  1147,  it  re- 
covered  by  the  end  of  the  1 2th  C.  and  prospered 
in  the  i3th  C. 

Ceramics  were  produced  for  both  local  use  and 
export:  North  African  pottery  (mostly  from  Car- 
thage)  has  been  found  in  many  areas,  including 
the  Crimea.  It  is  quite  plausible  that  some  of  the 
glazed  pottery  discovered  in  Cherson  was  im- 
ported  from  Constantinople  (esp.  in  the  pth  and 
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ìoth  C.)  and  provincial  centers  such  as  Corinth 
and  Thessalonike  (in  the  1  ìth  and  ìath  C.);  after 
the  i2th  C.  Byz.  exports  to  Cherson  ceased  (A. 
Jakobson,  Srednevekovyj  Chersones  [Moscow- 
Leningrad  1950]  223Í). 

Byz.  pottery  deve!oped  in  an  unbroken  tradi- 
tion  from  the  wares  of  late  antiquity.  In  the  4th 
to  6th  C.  fine  pottery  was  generally  covered  with 
red  slip  and  often  stamped,  sometimes  with  fi- 
gural  clecoration  or  Christian  motifs;  African  Red 
Slip  Ware  (manufactured  at  Carthage)  and  Pho- 
kaian  Ware  (Asia  Minor)  were  apparently  the 
most  prominent  and  were  imitated  at  many  local 
kilns.  Large  storage/transport  amphoras  were 
manufactured  throughout  the  empire. 

In  the  course  of  the  yth  C.  important  changes 
took  place  in  pottery  manufacture  and  use,  as 
local  wares,  frequently  of  inferior  quality,  took 
the  place  of  imported  wares,  while  vitreous  glazed 
wares  replaced  the  red-slipped  fabrics  of  late  an- 
tiquity.  Constantinople  and  its  vicinity  seem  to 
have  been  the  major  source  of  these  new  glazed 
wares.  The  earliest  of  these  had  a  monochrome 
lead  glaze  (usually  yellow  or  greenish-yellow)  ap- 
plied  directly  over  the  fabric,  which  was  either 
white  (producing  a  light-colored  finished  product) 
or  reddish-brown  (producing  a  darker  color).  By 
the  gth  C.  at  least,  some  of  these  vessels  were 
stamped  (Impressed  Ware),  producing  a  design 
in  low  relief  on  the  center  of  the  interior;  a  shal- 
low  bowl  on  a  high  foot  (so-called  “fruit  stand’j 
is  a  common  form  of  this  ware.  Another  luxury 
product  of  the  gth-i  2th  C.  was  Polychrome  Ware, 
in  which  designs  (usually  abstract  but  occasionally 
figural)  were  painted  in  various  colors  of  glaze  on 
a  white  fabric. 

Beginning  in  the  1  ìth  C.  a  considerable  number 
of  different  fine  wares  were  produced,  in  part  to 
satisfy  the  desires  of  the  new  Byz.  officialdom; 
inost  of  these  were  inspired  by  the  techniques  and 
methods  of  contemporary  Islamic  pottery:  Green 
and  Brown  Painted  Ware,  Slip-Painted  Ware,  Im- 
itation  Luster  Ware,  Scraffito  Ware,  and  In- 
cised  Ware.  Most  of  these  used  simple  geometric 
designs,  but  motifs  derived  from  classical  reper- 
toires  (e.g.,  rinceaux  and  running  spirals)  were 
not  uncommon  and  several  wares  had  figural  dec- 
orations,  sometimes  people  but  more  commonly 
fish,  animais,  and  birds.  Oriental  motifs,  esp. 
pseudo-Kufic,  were  common  on  several  wares. 
Most  of  these  fine  wares  contìnued  into  the  13Ẅ 


C.  and  beyond,  as  represented  by  Zeuxifpos  Ware 
and  so-called  Aegean  Ware.  Otherwise,  political 
fragmentation  and  greater  foreign  influence  led 
to  a  localization  of  ceramic  production.  Italian 
pottery,  esp.  Proto-Maiolica,  came  to  replace 
Byz.  wares  as  the  preferred  luxury  pottery,  al- 
though  locally  produced  Byz.  pottery  continued 
to  be  made. 

Coarse  wares,  including  cooring  ware,  jugs, 
and  other  kitchen  vessels,  present  a  continuous 
line  of  development  from  antiquity  to  the  end  of 
the  Byz.  period;  most  of  these  were  locally  pro- 
duced.  Many  coarse  wares  were  partially  or  fully 
covered  with  a  yellow  glaze,  giving  them  a  char- 
acteristic  brown  color  (usually  called  Brown  Glazed 
Ware);  this  was  often  used  for  cooking  pots  and 
small  vessels  as  well  as  chafing  dishes  and  was 
sometimes  decorated  with  molded  figures,  occa- 
sionally  of  an  obscene  character.  Most  of  these 
cannot  be  precisely  dated.  In  addition  to  crockery 
and  tiles,  clay  was  also  used  to  produce  bricrs, 
lamps,  children’s  tovs,  censf.rs,  and  simple  icons 
with  images  of  saints  (J.  Ebersolt,  Byiantion  6 
[i93>]  5590- 

Despite  the  pioneering  work  of  D,  Talbot  Rice 
and  others  earlier  in  the  century,  the  study  of 
Byz,  pottery  is  still  well  behind  that  of  other  pe- 
rìods  in  the  history  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  part 
because  of  a  lack  of  interest  and  in  part  because 
of  the  paucity  of  stratigraphically  excavated  Bvz. 
sites  necessary  to  the  elucidadon  of  ceramic 
chronologies.  Pottery  from  critical  periods,  such 
as  the  “dark  age”  of  the  7th— 8th  C.  and  the  ì^th- 
tgth  C.,  is  poorly  known  and  little  studíed.  Megaw 
and  Jones  ( infra )  have  made  an  important  begin- 
ning  in  the  identification  of  individual  wares  and 
their  distribution. 

lit.  Recherches  sur  la  céramique  byzantine,  ed.  V.  Dcroche, 
J.M.  Spieser  (Paris  1989).  A.H.S.  Megaw,  R.E.Jones,  “Byz- 
antine  and  Allied  Pottery:  A  Contribution  by  Chemical 
Analysis  to  Problems  of  Origin  and  Distríbution,”  BSA  78 
(1983)  235-63.  C.H.  Morgan,  The  Bymntine  Pottery  [ Corinth 
11]  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1942).  T.S.  MacKay,  "More  Byz- 
antine  and  Frankish  Pottery  from  Corinth,”  Hesperia  36 
(1967)  249-320.  D.  Talbot  Rice,  Byiantine  Glared  Pottery 
(Oxford  1930).  A.L.  Jakobson,  “Srednevekovaja  polivnaja 
keramika  kak  istoriéeskoejav)enie,”  VizVrem  3g  [1978)  148— 
59.  Kazhdan,  Dereonja  1  gorod  204-21.  Koukoules,  Bios 
2.i:i96f.  ‘  -T.E.G.,  A.K. 


CEREMONY  (Raracrracrts',  rá^tç).  Symbolic  ges- 
tures,  usually  public  and  assembled  into  rituals, 
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marked  important  moments  in  Byz.  life.  Cere- 
mony  flourished  at  all  social  levels,  from  the  Byz. 
infant’s  baptismal  liturgy  and  procession,  to  the 
promotion  of  the  patrikìos .  It  was,  however,  the 
ceremony  that  shaped  the  public  life  of  the  em- 
peror,  projected  his  power  and  legitimacy,  and 
defined  his  relations  to  the  church,  army,  senate, 
and  people  that  concretized  the  imperial  idea  in 
a  way  essential  to  Byz.  Roman  imperiae  cult 
contributed  to  the  content  of  ceremony,  which 
took  the  Hippodrome,  Hagia  Sophia,  and  palaces 
and  monuments  of  Constantinople  as  its  main 
theaters.  The  high  officials  who  stage-managed 
ceremonies — successively,  the  magistros,  the  prae- 
positus  assisted  by  the  epi  tes  halaslaseos,  the  proto- 
vestiarites  assisted  by  the  primiherios  tes  aules — relied 
on  specialized  treatises  to  design  ceremonial  tra- 
ditional  in  appearance  yet  flexible  in  its  details 
and  adhering  to  the  ideal  of  taxis.  Peter  Patri- 
kios,  the  Kletorologion  of  Philotheos,  De  cere- 
moniis,  and  pseudo-RooiNos  suggest  that  cere- 
monial  innovation  and  recording  peaked  in  the 
6th,  gth— ìoth,  and  i4th  C. 

Depending  on  the  period,  acclamation,  cor- 
ONÁTION,  SHIELD-RAISING,  and  ANOINTING  ÌnaU- 
gurated  a  reign;  a  procf.ssion,  audience,  or  pro- 
kypsis  manifested  the  emperor  in  the  purple  and 
with  insignia;  he  was  adored  with  prosrynesis. 
Profectio  and  adyentus  heralded  his  departure 
from  and  return  to  the  capital,  while  triumphs 
signaled  his  victorious  return  from  battle;  all  al- 
lowed  or  forced  Byz.  citizens  to  display  their 
loyalty  and  patriotism.  The  pervasive  and  spec- 
tacular  propaganda  of  imperial  ceremony  cap- 
tured  the  Byz.  imagination,  leaving  manifold  traces 
in  art  and  literature,  and  fascinated  foreigners 
like  Liutprand  of  Cremona. 

lit.  O.  Treitinger,  Die  oströmische  fíaiser-  und  Reichsidee 
nach  ihrer  Gestaltung  im  höfischen  Zeremoniell  (Jena  1938;  rp. 
Darmstadt  1956).  M.  McCormick,  “Analyzing  [mperial 
Ceremomes,”yÖií  35  (1985)  1-20.  -M.McC. 

Representation  in  Art.  In  their  representations 
of  these  ceremonies  the  Byz.  placed  the  same 
emphasis  on  the  majesty  of  the  imperial  power. 
Thus,  depíctions  of  historical  ceremonial  events 
such  as  military  triumphs,  coronations,  marriages, 
official  receptions,  etc.,  focus  on  imperial  ideology 
in  preference  to  fuller  historical  detail;  these  im- 
ages  have  a  specific  and  limited  visual  language 
that  conveys  the  most  significant  act  of  the  cere- 
mony  without  reference  to  time  or,  in  most  cases, 


to  piace.  The  ceremonial  events  were  commem- 
orated  in  wall  paintings  and  mosaics  in  public 
places  and  palace  buildings  as  well  as  on  more 
private  objects  such  as  MSS,  ivory  plaques,  and 
silver  vessels. 

The  formal  or  compositional  prínciples  are  gen- 
erally  the  same  as  those  governing  the  perfor- 
mance  of  these  ceremonies:  symmetry,  hierarchy, 
and  frontality.  These  principles  are  used  to 
focus  attention  on  the  emperor  and  to  define  the 
status  of  others  in  relation  to  him.  In  the  images, 
this  system  of  presentation  is  made  immediately 
apparent  by  limiting  secondary  figures  and  elim- 
inating  the  audience,  as  well  as,  for  example,  by 
marking  hierarchy  through  color  or  through  var- 
iations  in  the  sizes  of  figures. 

Little  survives  of  all  these  representations,  par- 
ticularly  of  the  monumental  images.  The  types  of 
ceremony  commonly  depicted  in  Roman  art  (pro- 
FECTIO,  ADLOCUTIO,  LARGESS,  etC.),  Still  found  ín 
some  of  the  early  monuments  such  as  the  Arch 
of  Constantine  in  Rome,  do  not  survive  much 
beyond  the  Justinianic  period.  A  notable  example 
from  the  6th  C,  is  to  be  found  in  the  mosaics  of 
San  Vitale,  Ravenna,  which  show  Justinian  I  and 
Theodora  participating  in  a  liturgical  ceremony. 
Although  a  specific  emperor,  Justinian,  is  shown 
with  a  specific  bishop,  Maximian,  the  procession 
remains  generic  enough  to  be  any  liturgical 
procession  requiring  the  presence  of  the  emperor, 
such  as  the  later  ceremonial  entry  of  the  emperor 
and  patriarch  into  Hagia  Sophia  on  the  great  feast 
days. 

Another  ceremony,  which  can  be  inferred  from 
the  silver  Missorium  of  Theodosios  I  (for  ill.,  see 
Plates,  Display),  is  the  distribution  of  offices  by 
the  emperor,  a  ceremony  that  took  place  in  the 
palace.  In  this  depiction,  Theodosios  is  enthroned 
în  the  center  under  an  arch,  just  as  he  would  have 
been  seated  ìn  the  palace  under  the  arch  of  the 
apse  in  the  throne  room.  He  is  Hanked  by  his  two 
co-emperors,  who  are  placed  in  secondary  posi- 
tions.  The  emperor  hands  to  an  official  of  much 
smaller  size  the  diptych  listing  the  duties  of  his 
office.  Although  the  emperor  is  handing  out  the 
tablets,  his  action  is  hardly  noticeabîe.  The  em- 
phasis  is  on  his  person  and  hís  successful  rule, 
implied  by  the  personific.ation  of  Abundance  at 
the  emperor’s  feet. 

In  an  ìith-C.  miniature  (Paris,  B.N.  Coisl.  79, 
foi.ar — for  ill.,  see  Emperor)  there  is  a  represen- 
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tation  of  an  enthroned  emperor  with  his  admin- 

istrators.  He  is  in  the  center  of  the  composition. 
Two  officials,  again  much  smaller  in  size,  stand 
on  each  side.  The  hierarchy  and  symmetrical  re- 
lationship  of  the  figures  to  each  other  express  the 
ceremonial  confìgurations  of  official  meetings  of 
the  emperor.  The  figure  standing  on  the  em- 
peror’s  right  side  and  closest  to  him  wears  fancier 
dress  than  others  in  attendance;  the  fact,  too,  that 
his  hands  are  not  covered,  as  are  those  of  the 
others,  is  a  sign  of  his  more  privileged  position 
vis-à-vis  the  emperor. 

These  representations,  although  based  on  court 
protocol,  are  removed  from  the  specificity  of  one 
historical  moment.  This  has  been  achieved  in  dif- 
ferent  ways:  sometimes,  as  in  the  Missorium, 
through  the  addition  of  another,  allegorical  di- 
mension;  sometimes  through  the  lack  of  any  ref- 
erence  to  a  spatial  setting,  as  in  the  miniature. 
The  presence  of  Christ  in  such  images  works  in 
a  similar  way,  In  the  representation  of  Romanos 
(IV?)  and  Eudokia  on  an  ivory  plaque  in  Paris  in 
the  Cabinet  des  Médailles,  for  example,  Christ  is 
crowning  the  imperial  couple.  It  is  not  clear  from 
the  composition  alone  if  this  is  a  depiction  of  their 
wedding,  coronation,  both,  or  of  the  idea  of  in- 
vestiture.  It  appears  that  such  representations  were 
meant  to  be  more  encompassing  by  containing  all 
three  and  possibly  even  more  readings,  and  did 
not  limit  their  meaning  or  message  to  one  histor- 
ical  moment. 

Another  such  example  is  the  representation  of 
Basii.  II  in  a  Yenice  psalter  MS.  The  image  shows 
Basil  in  military  dress  being  presented  with  a 
crown  by  Christ  and  a  lance  by  an  angel.  His 
defeated  enemies  are  at  his  feet.  This  scene  may 
have  been  created  after  a  particular  military 
triumph.  The  accompanying  poem,  however,  does 
not  mention  a  specific  victory,  instead  stressing 
Basil’s  triumphant  divine  rule  and  power. 

A  second  category  of  depictions  of  ceremonies 
is  found  within  a  narrative  context.  These  images 
show  events  from  the  past  rather  than  contem- 
porary  times.  They  are  found  in  MSS  like  the 
Menologion  of  Basil  II  or  the  Madrid  MS  of 
John  Skyi.itzes.  In  the  Menologion  the  painters 
depict  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  in  which  the  em- 
peror  is  participating;  in  the  Skylitzes  they  illus- 
trate  imperial  ceremonies  described  in  the  Chron- 
ìcle.  The  compositions  of  these  representations  are 
also  different.  The  narrative  moves  from  left  to 


right  like  a  written  text  and  does  not  follow  the 
compositional  principles  outlined  above.  For  ex- 
ample,  in  the  Menologion  on  26  Jan.,  a  day  com- 
memorating  an  earthquake,  the  patriarch  and  the 
emperor,  accompanied  by  clergy  and  citizens  car- 
rying  candles,  walk  through  the  city  in  a  peniten- 
tial  procession.  The  barefooted  and  simply  dressed 
emperor,  the  candles,  and  the  censer  refer  to  a 
specific  ceremony  that  must  have  taken  place  on 
that  day.  The  depiction  of  the  translation  of  the 
relics  of  John  Chrysostom  is  another  such  ex- 
ample.  Theodosios  II  and  Patr.  Proklos,  who  holds 
a  candle  and  the  Gospels,  are  shown  receiving  the 
body  in  front  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles. 
A  representation  of  a  similar  event,  the  translation 
of  the  relics  of  St.  Stephen  on  the  ivory  plaque  in 
Trier,  shows  Theodosios  II  at  the  head  of  the 
procession  and  Pulcheria  receiving  them  in  front 
of  the  newly  built  church. 

In  the  Madrid  Skylitzes  a  number  of  ceremonies 
are  depicted:  receptions  of  ambassadors,  bap- 
tisms,  coronations,  marriages,  proclamations  of 
emperors,  and  tríumphal  processions.  Grabar- 
Manoussacas,  Skylitzès,  no.368,  for  example,  shows 
the  triumphal  entry  of  Nikephoros  II  Phokas  on 
horseback  into  Constantinople.  A  large  group  of 
musicians  playing  cymbals  and  trumpeLs  is  wel- 
coming  him.  The  ceremony  of  shiei.d-raising  is 
represented  twice.  These  are  the  only  two  illus- 
trations  of  this  ceremony  in  Byz.  art  that  represent 
Byz.  historical  figures;  all  others  show  Old  Tes- 
tament  kings.  Leo  Tornikios  (ibid.,  no.561)  is  pro- 
claimed  emperor  by  his  rebel  supporters,  an  event 
that  we  know  took  place  as  depicted.  Another 
page  (ibid.,  no.2)  shows  Michael  I  and  Leo  V 
raised  together  on  the  shield,  wíth  Michael  placing 
his  hand  on  the  head  of  Leo,  whom  he  has  chosen 
as  co-emperor.  This  depiction  is  not  historicaìly 
correct,  since  the  coronation  and  raising  on  the 
shield  never  occurred  simultaneously,  but  was 
presumably  chosen  to  emphasize  the  new  order 
of  imperial  rule. 

lit.  A.  Grabar,  L'empereur  dans  l’art  bymnän  (París  1936). 
Idem,  “Pseudo-Codìnos  et  les  cérémonies  de  la  Cour  byz- 
antine  au  XIVe  siècle,"  in  Art  et  Socìélé  à  Byiance  sous  les 
Paléologues  (Venice  1971)  195-221.  S.  MacCormack,  Art 
and  Ceremony  in  Late  Antiquity  (Berkeley  1981).  M.  Mc- 
Cormick,  Etemal  Victory  (Cambridge  1986),  -I.K. 

6ernjachovo,  the  name  of  a  culture  in  the 
Ukraine  (2nd  C.  a.d.— ca.400),  known  from  ar- 
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chaeological  excavations,  first  discovered  and 
studied  in  i8gg.  The  designation  is  derived  from 
the  agricultural  settlement  excavated  in  the  village 
of  Cernjachiv  (Kaharlyk  region,  Kiev  district)  on 
the  middle  South  Bug  River.  This  culture  was 
spread  over  an  area  extending  in  a  north-south 
direction  from  the  sources  of  the  Dniester  and 
South  Bug  to  the  Danube  delta  (including  Mol- 
davia)  and  the  Dnieper  estuary.  To  the  north  it 
extended  along  a  line  that  went  from  the  upper 
West  Bug  (a  tributary  of  the  Vistula),  across  the 
region  that  later  became  Kiev,  to  the  upper  Siv- 
ers’kyj  Donec’,  and  traversed  the  Dnieper  river 
bend,  but  it  did  not  reach  the  Crimea. 

The  6ernjachovo  settlements,  of  which  over 
2,500  are  known  at  present,  are  scattered  along 
the  rivers.  Two  groups  are  distinguíshable,  the 
larger  settlements  (2-3  km  long,  covering  35-45 
hectares),  and  the  smaller  ones  (300—400  m  long, 
covering  3—4  hectares);  in  both  groups  semisub- 
terranean  dwellings  coexist  with  subterranean. 
More  than  350  burial  grounds  have  been  exca- 
vated,  showing  evidence  of  mixed  burial  rites, 
though  inhumation  seems  to  have  prevailed. 
Characteristic  is  the  production  of  gray  and  black 
pottery  of  high  quality,  iron  tools,  and  metal  or- 
naments;  amphoras,  terra  sigillata,  small  lamps, 
buckles,  and  coins  were  exported  to  the  Romans. 

By  a.d.  400  life  in  all  Cernjachovo  settlements 
came  to  an  abrupt  end,  which  scholars  at  present 
connect  with  the  Hunnic  invasion.  Animated  de- 
bate  still  continues  concerning  the  ethnic  com- 
position  of  the  6ernjachovo  culture.  The  Slavic 
hypothesis  (until  recently  highly  favored)  is  grad- 
ually  being  abandoned,  There  is  good  reason  to 
identify  some  bcarers  of  this  culture  with  the 
Ostrogoths  in  the  Ukrainian  “Mesopotamia” 
(Gothic  Oium)  described  by  Jordanes. 

lit.  V.D.  Baran,  Ùernjachivs’ka  kul'lura  (Kiev  1981).  Z. 
Váfta,  The  World  of  the  Ancient  Slavs  (London  1983). 

-O.P. 

ÒERNOMEN,  BATTLE  OF.  See  Marica,  Bat- 

TLE  OF. 

CEYLON  (r YaTrpofiám j,  mod.  Sri  I_anka),  called 
Sinhala  by  its  inhabitants  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
Archaeological  investigations  of  the  island  have 
not  been  extensive  and  are  of  limited  value;  some 
hoards  of  5th— 6th-C.  Byz.  bronze  coins  and  imi- 


tations  have  been  found.  Kosmas  Indiko- 
pleustes,  who  describes  the  island’s  location  cor- 
rectly  as  being  east  of  southern  India,  claims  that 
Byz.  merchants  traded  there  and  that  a  Christian 
community  lived  on  the  island.  Its  noteworthy 
export  was  the  hyafcinthos,  a  blue  gem,  perhaps  the 
sapphíre.  Ceylon  may  have  been  involved  in  the 
spice  trade  and  perhaps  served  as  a  clearinghouse 
for  products  from  Southeast  Asia.  Byz.  merchants 
participated  in  the  trade  directly,  but  not  exclu- 
sively:  Axumite,  South  Arabian,  and  South  Asian 
ships  are  also  known  to  have  sailed  to  and  from 
Ceylon.  The  preferred  transit  points  inside  the 
Byz.  Empire  were  the  Red  Sea  ports,  esp.  Klysma. 
Partly  to  protect  the  Red  Sea  shipping  lanes  from 
Persian  interference,  Justin  I  forged  an  alliance 
with  Axum,  The  Persian  occupation  of  South  Ara- 
bia  in  599  and  the  subsequent  conquest  of  the 
Red  Sea  littoral  by  the  Arabs  effectively  closed 
this  route  to  direct  participation  in  Far  East  trade 
by  Byz.  merchants. 

lit.  H.W.  Codrington,  Ceylon  Coins  and  Currency  (Col- 
ombo  1924;  rp.  Colombo  1975).  J.  Still,  “Roraan  Coins 
Found  in  Ceylon,”  Journal  of  the  Ceylon  fìranch  of  the  Royal 

Asiatic  Society  19(1907)  161-88.  -D.W.J. 

CHAIRS,  See  Furniture. 

CHALCEDON  ( XakKr)So)v ,  now  Kadiköy),  city  of 

Bithynia,  located  directly  across  the  Bosporos 
from  Constantinople.  Chalcedon  was  perma- 
nently  overshadowed  by  the  nearby  capital,  but  it 
did  benefit  in  the  4th  and  ^th  C.  from  the  gen- 
erosity  of  imperial  dignitaries  who  enlarged  its 
harbor  and  built  palaces  and  churches  in  the 
vicinity.  Chalcedon  was  taken  by  the  Persians  in 
615  and  626  and  by  the  Arabs  during  their  attacks 
on  Constantinople.  It  was  the  main  camp  for  the 
First,  Second,  and  Fourth  Crusades  before  their 
further  advances.  Chalcedon  fell  to  the  Ottomans 
in  1350. 

The  Byz.  remains  of  Chalcedon  have  disap- 
peared:  they  consisted  of  a  palace,  a  hippodronre, 
and  numerous  churches.  Most  notable  was  that  of 
St.  Euphemia,  built  outside  the  walls  in  the  4Ẅ  C. 
and  seat  of  the  Council  of  451  (see  Chalcedon, 
Council  of).  It  contained  the  circular  domed 
shrine  of  the  saint,  from  whose  tomb  was  said  to 
issue  a  miraculous  flow  of  blood,  and  was  deco- 
rated  with  paintings  showing  scenes  from  her  life. 
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lt  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians.  The  suburbs  oí' 
Chalcedon  contained  the  important  monastic  cen- 
ters  of  Roufhinianai  and  Mt.  Auxentios.  Origi- 
nally  a  suffragan  bishopric  of  Niromedeia,  Chal- 
cedon  became  an  independent  metropolis  in  451. 

ut.  Janin,  Églises  centres  31-60.  Janin,  CP  byz.  4936 

-C.F. 

CHALCEDON,  COUNCIL  OF,  the  fourth  ecu- 
menical  council,  held  in  the  Church  of  St.  Eu~ 
phf.mia  of  Chalcedon  (8-31  Oct.  45 1 ).  About 
350  bishops  attended  its  sessions,  primarily  those 
from  the  East.  The  leading  roles  at  the  council 
were  played  by  the  representatives  of  the  imperial 
couple  (Marcian  and  Pulcheria)  as  well  as  Pas- 
chinus,  the  legate  of  Pope  Leo  I,  to  whom  the 
F.gyptian  bishops  stood  in  opposition.  The  council 
was  intended  to  answer  the  Christological  ques- 
tion  raised  by  Eutyches  after  the  Council  of 
Ephesus  (431).  Chalcedon  defined  Christ's  two 
natures  as  inviolably  united  without  confusion, 
division,  separation,  or  change,  in  one  person  or 
hypostasis.  This  negative  formula,  distinguishing 
precisely  between  nature  and  person,  was  clearly 
aimed  at  the  teaching  of  Nestorios  and  Eutyches, 
Doctrinally,  it  rejected  neither  the  Council  0^431 
at  Ephesus  nor  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  Still,  the 
definition  acknowledging  Christ  “in  two  na- 
tures” — grounded  on  the  Nicene  faith,  Cyril,  and 
the  Tome  of  Pope  Leo  I — was  viewed  by  Egypt 
as  a  betrayal  of  strict  Cyrillian  Christology.  This 
conviction,  along  with  the  council’s  condemnation 
of  Diosroros  and  Eutyches  and  canceüation  of 
the  “Robber”  Council  of  Ephesus  of  449  (see 
under  Ephesus,  Councils  of) — decisive  blows  to 
Alexandria’s  ecclesiastical  and  theological  hege- 
mony — were  to  cause  the  Monophysite  schism. 

Chalcedon  also  granted  patriarchal  status  to 
Constantìnople  by  enlarging  its  territorial  juris- 
dicfion  to  include  the  dioceses  of  Asia,  Pontus, 
and  Thrace  and  by  confirming  its  existing  hon- 
orary  primacy  after  Rome  (canon  28).  Constanti- 
nople  also  received  the  right  to  hear  appeals  from 
regional  metropolitans  (canons  9,  17)  and  to 
consecrate  the  metropolitans  of  the  three  dioceses 
under  its  jurisdiction.  Finally,  because  monasti- 
cism  had  become  a  serious  urban  problem  by 
expanding  into  the  cities,  it  was  decided  (for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  Christian  asceticism)  to 
bring  every  monastery  under  the  direct  jurisdic- 
tion  of  its  iocal  bishop  (canon  4). 


SOURCE.  Acta — ACO  Tom.II,  vols.  i-vi.  Partial  Fr.  lr.,  A,- 
J.  Festugière,  Actes  du  Concile  de  C.halcédaine:  Sessiom  iil-  V! 
(La  définition  de  lafoi)  (Geneva  1983). 

lit.  Grillmeier-Bacht,  Chalhedon ,  3  vols.  P.  Stockmeier, 
“Das  Konzil  von  ChaIkedon.  Problcme  dcr  Forschung," 
Fretburger  leítschrifl  für  Philosophie  und  Theologie  29  (1982) 
140—56.  R.V.  Seilers,  The  Council  of  Chaicedon  (London 
1953).  J.  Meyendorff',  “La  primauté  romaine  dans  la  tra- 
dition  canonique  jusqu’au  concile  de  Chalcédoine,”  Istina  4 
(1957)  463-82.  P.T.R.  Gray,  The  Defense  of  Chalcedon  in  the 
East  \451~553)  (Leiden  1979).  -A.P, 

CHALDEAN  ORACLES  (Xa\8aiKÙ  bóyta),  a  work 
that  has  been  iost  and  is  now  known  only  in 
fragments,  written  in  bad  hexameters.  The  ora- 
cles  purport  to  be  revelations  from  the  gods.  The 
Souda  ascribes  the  authorship  of  the  oracles  to 
two  Julians — the  father,  surnamed  the  Chaldean, 
and  his  son  “the  Theurge,”  who  allegedly  were 
active  at  the  end  of  the  and  C.  The  philosophical 
system  of  the  Chaldean  Oracles  is  dualistic,  con- 
trasting  the  world  of  the  Intelligibies  with  evil 
Matter.  The  Chaldean  deity  is  triune:  it  comprises 
the  Paternal  Intellect,  an  impenetrable  monad; 
the  Second  Intellect,  dyadic,  since  it  unites  the 
physical  world  created  by  it  with  the  intelligible 
monad;  and  the  Cosmic  Soul  that  is  identified  as 
Herate  of  Greek  mythology.  The  human  mind, 
a  spark  of  the  divine  Intellect,  must“empty”  itself, 
that  is,  purge  itself  of  evil  Matter,  in  order  to 
ascend  to  the  god. 

The  Chaldean  Oracles  became  popular  with  the 
late  Neoplatonists  (esp.  Porphyry).  Emp.  Julian 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Chaldean  Oracles  (ed.  R. 
Majercik  [Leiden— New  York  1989]).  Iamblichos 
used  them  to  develop  the  concept  of  theurgy, 
magical  influence  upon  the  supernatural  world. 
Later  Pseilos  and  Plethon  referred  to  the  Chal- 
dean  Oracles. 

ed.  Oracles  chaldaiques ,  ed.  E.  des  Places  (Paris  1971). 

ut.  H.  Lewy,  Chaldaean  Oracles  and  Theurgy  2  (Paris  1978); 
rev.  of  ist  ed.  by  E.R.  Dodds,  HThR  54  (1961)  263-73. 

-A.K. 

CHALDIA  (XaX8ía),  a  theme  of  northeastern 
Asia  Minor.  It  appears  as  a  tourma  of  the  Ar- 
meniaron  ca.8oo,  then  as  a  separate  ducatus  in 
824  and  as  a  theme  by  ca.840.  Its  status  at  that 
time  is  unclear:  strategoi  are  known  from  the  9th- 
ìith  C.,  and  doukes  from  the  8th  to  ìoth  (Oiko- 
noniides,  Listes  349,  354).  According  to  Arab 
geographers,  Chaldia  had  an  army  of  10,000  and 
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six  fortresses;  its  strategos  had  a  salary  of  10  pounds 

of  gold  and  an  equìvalent  amount  from  the  local 
KOMMERKiON.  Chaldia  comprised  the  eastern  part 
of  Pontos  with  the  interior  valleys;  its  capital  was 
Trebizond.  Its  strategic  but  remote  location  gave 
it  importance  for  trade  and  the  mìlitary — it  was  a 
base  of  support  for  Thomas  the  Slav,  but  was 
virtually  independent  under  the  Gabrades  in  1 075— 
1 140.  As  part  of  the  empire  of  Trebizond,  Chaldia 
denoted  a  more  restricted  area  south  of  the  wa- 
tershed  of  the  Pontic  mountains,  astride  the  major 
routes  to  the  interior.  Chaldia  was  dominated  by 
locaí  families  and  only  loosely  controlled  by  Tre- 
bizond.  Its  defensible  location  enabled  Chaldia  to 
maíntain  its  independence  until  1479.  The  area 
is  rich  in  remains  of  Byz.  churches  and  fortresses, 
atnong  them  the  oldest  church  in  the  Pontos,  at 
Leri  (probably  6th  C.). 

lit.  Bryer-Winfield,  Pontos  299-318.  -C.F. 

CHALICE  (iroTT]pt,ov),  a  uturgical  vessel  for 
holding  the  wine  of  the  Eucharist,  which  in  the 
so-called  church  history  ascribed  to  Patr.  Germa- 
nos  I  (ed.  N.  Borgia  ch.39,  9.31.17—29)  is  com- 
pared  wítli  the  vessel  used  to  collect  Christ’s  blood 
at  the  Crucifìxion  and  the  crater  used  at  the  Last 
Supper.  Attested  from  at  least  the  4th  C.,  the 
earliest  form  of  the  chaiice  is  uncertain;  the  4th- 
C.  Durobrivae  l’reasure  has  two  types  of  cup;  one 
with  two  handles  and  resting  on  a  foot  and  two 
others  without  feet.  Silver  chalices  surviving  from 
the  6th  C.  onward  have  a  large  cup  on  a  fiared 
foot  usually  with  a  knob;  occasionally  they  have 
two  handles.  The  cup  usually  has  a  dedicatory 
inscription  around  the  rim  and  sornetimes  figural 
decoration  below.  Although  elaborate  chalices  of 
gold,  or  studded  with  or  carved  from  precious 
stones,  are  known  from  literary  sources  of  the 
4th— 7Ẃ  C.,  none  survives.  The  chalice  often  forms 
a  set  with  the  paten  (diskopoterion)  in  written  sources. 

Many  important  post-gth-C.  chalices  continue 
to  have  a  ta.ll,  flared  foot  with  a  knob;  others  are 
made  with  a  low  foot  and  a  pair  of  handles  (kra- 
teres).  Elaborate  examples  incorporate  cups  of 
semiprecious  stone,  rock  crystal,  or  glass,  mounted 
in  gilded  silver,  ornamented  with  enamels,  pearls, 
and  other  materials.  Eucharistic  inscriptions 
sometimes  appear  around  the  lip,  while  dedica- 
tory  inscriptions  are  lirnited  to  the  foot.  Medieval 
church  inventories  mostly  refer  to  chalices  of 


Chalice.  Chalice  of  Emp.  Roinanos  (II?).  Treasury  of 
San  Marco,  Venice.  The  sardonyx  body  of  the  chalice 
is  an  an.tique  bowl  dating  from  the  Ist  C.  bc  to  Ist  C. 
ad.  The  enamel  panels  and  metal  base  were  added  to 
the  bowl  in  the  lOth  C.  Visible  are  the  enamel  busts  of 
saints  and  patriarchs. 

gilded  silver,  occasionally  with  repoussé  decora- 
tion  (MM  2:566.19).  Some  display  a  Deesis  com- 
position  ( Pantel .,  no.7.13),  others  crosses  and  stars 
(P.  Gautier,  REB  39  [1981]  91.1209;  REB  43  [1985] 
155.103).  Ordinary  chalices  were  of  heaten  bronze, 
usually  tinned.  A  i4th-C.  chalice  with  monograms 
of  Manuel  Kantakouzenos  consists  of  a  cup  of 
jasper  mounted  in  gildcd  silver  but  lacks  the 
enamels,  stones,  and  pearls  of  earlier  examples 
(Bréhier,  Sculpture,  pl.LXXI). 

lit.  Mango,  Silver  68-77,  251-53.  A.  Grabar  iri  H.R. 
Hahnloser,  II  Tesoro  cli  San  Marco  (Florence  1971),  nos.  40- 
66.  Treasury  S.  Marco  1  ìof,  129-40,  156-67. 

L.Ph.B. 

CHALKE  (Xa\KT)),  main  entrance  vestibule  of 
the  Great  Palace  of  Constantinople,  so  named 
either  for  the  gilded  bronze  tiles  of  its  roof  or  for 
its  bronze  portals.  The  earliest  attested  building 
was  put  up  by  tbe  architect  Aitherios  under  Ana- 
stasios  I  ( AnlhGr  9:656).  Burned  down  in  the 
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Nika  Revolt,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Justinian  I  as  a 
rectangular  structure  with  four  engaged  piers 
supporting  a  central  dome.  The  ceiling  was  dec- 
orated  with  mosaics  representing  the  emperor’s 
victories  over  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  with  the 
imperial  couple  surrounded  by  a  cortège  of  sen- 
ators  placed  in  the  center  (Prokopios,  Buildings 
1.10.12-19).  The  Chalke  or  its  dependencies  be- 
came  a  prison  in  the  7th-8th  C.  Basil  I  repaired 
the  building  and  turned  it  into  a  law  court 
(TheophCont  25pf). 

On  the  façade  of  the  Chalke,  above  the  main 
door,  was  an  icon  of  Christ  Chalrites,  shown 
standing  full-length  on  a  footstool.  Its  origins  are 
obscure.  Its  removal  by  Leo  III  in  726  or  730  was 
the  first  public  act  of  imperial  Iconoclasm.  Re- 
stored  by  Irene  ca.787,  it  was  once  again  removed 
by  Leo  V  and  replaced  by  a  cross.  Soon  after  843 
the  ìcon,  in  mosaic,  was  set  up  again  by  the  painter 
Lazaros. 

When  the  palace  was  enclosed  by  a  less  exten- 
sive  circuit  wall  by  Nikephoros  II  Phokas,  the 
Chalke  lost  its  importance  as  a  vestibule.  A  small 
chapel  dedicated  to  Christ  Chalkites,  built  next  to 
it  by  Romanos  I,  was  reconstructed  on  a  larger 
scale  by  John  I  Tzimiskes,  who  endowed  it  with 
relics  and  was  himself  buried  there.  The  chapel, 
situated  on  an  elevated  platform,  survived  until 
1804.  Drawings  and  plans  of  the  i8th  C.  help  to 
place  the  chapel  about  100  m  south  of  the  south- 
east  corner  of  Hagia  Sophia.  The  Chalke  itself, 
robbed  of  its  bronze  doors  by  Isaac  II,  is  not 
mentioned  after  1200. 

lit.  C.  Mango,  The  Brazen  House:  A  Study  of  the  Vestibule 
of  the  Imperial  Palace  of  Constantinople  (Copenhagen  1959)- 
Guilland,  Topographie  1:7—33.  — C.M. 


CHALRE,  ISLAND  OF.  See  Princes’  Islands. 


CHALKJDIKE  (NaARiôocp),  peninsula  in  the 
northwestern  Aegean,  terminating  to  the  south 
with  the  three  promontories  of  (west  to  east)  Kas- 
sandra  (Pallene),  Longos,  and  Athos.  The  area  is 
among  the  best  known  from  the  Byz.  world  be- 
cause  of  the  surviving  documents  from  the  mon- 
asteries  of  Mt.  Athos  (see  Athos,  Acts  of),  which 
owned  many  of  the  villages  in  the  peninsula.  The 
territory  ís  hilly  and  wooded  with  a  moderate 
climate  suitable  for  growing  grapes,  grain,  and 


fruit  trees.  Excavation  at  various  sites  has  revealed 
a  period  of  prosperìty  during  late  antiquity,  fol- 
lowed  by  vioient  destruction  in  the  7th  C.  (e.g., 
O.  Alexandre,  ArchDelt  29.2  [1973—74]  b74~77). 
Part  of  the  theme  of  Thessalonire,  the  Chalki- 
dike  was  dívided  into  several  katepanates;  there 
were  cities  at  Olynthos,  Kassa.ndrf.ia.  and  Hier- 
issos.  The  Catalan  Grand  Company  ravaged  the 
Chalkidike  in  1307—09;  excavation  near  Torone 
may  show  destruction  from  this  period  (N.  Niko- 
nanos,  ArchDelt  29.2  [1973—74]  77°f>  776). 

lit.  J.  Lefort,  Villages  de  Macédoine:  1.  La  Chaladújue 
occtdentale  (Paris  1982).  G.I.  Theocharides,  “Ralamaria  (Apo 
ten  historian  tes  Byzantines  Chalkidikes),"  Makedonika  17 
(■977)  259-97-  -T.E.C. 


CHALKIS  (XaX«tç).  Several  cities  in  the  ancient 
and  medieval  Mediterranean  world  bore  this  name, 
most  notably  two  cities  in  Syria  and  Greece. 

Chalhis  ad  Belum  (Syr,  Qenneshrin,  Ar.  Qin- 
nasrìn),  a  city  in  northern  Syria  1,  lying  in  a  fertile 
plain  surrounded  by  the  limestone  massif  of  Be- 
lus.  It  should  be  distinguished  from  the  monas- 
tery  of  Qenneshre  at  Europos.  A  caravan  stop  on 
roads  from  Antioch  and  Berroia,  Ghalkis  was 
also  strategically  situated  as  part  of  the  limes  to 
which  it  gave  its  name.  After  Chosroes  I  extorted 
200  pounds  of  gold  from  Chalkis  in  540  (Proko- 
pios,  Wars  2.1 2.1— 5),  Justinian  I  had  its  city  walls 
rebuilt  (Prokopios,  Buìldings  2.1 1.8—9)  m  55°  by 
Isidore  the  Younger,  as  confirmed  by  two  extant 
inscriptions  (IGLSyr  2,  nos.  348—49).  Nearby,  in 
554,  the  Ghassänids  won  a  decisive  victory  over 
the  Lakhmid  Alamundarus,  Chalkis  was  under 
Persian  rule  ca.608/9-28  and  taken  by  the  Arabs 
in  636-37  after  an  unsuccessful  resistance  (Don- 
ner,  Conquests  i4gf).  The  Umayyads  made  Chalkis 
a  military  headquarters  and  capital  of  the  district 
( jund )  of  Qinnasrín.  CJhalkis  was  attacked  and 
sacked  by  the  Byz.  in  966,  998,  and  1030.  lt  never 
recovered  from  Seljuk  destruction  at  the  end  of 
the  nth  C.,  after  which  it  served  merely  as  an 
arsenal  and  caravansary.  Today  Chalkis  is  in  ruins. 
Chalkis  ad  Belum  should  be  distinguished  from 
Chalkis  under  Lebanon  (now  Anjar  in  Lebanon), 
a  Hellenistìc  settlement  that  did  not  become  a 
Roman  or  Byz.  city. 

lit.  R.  Mouterde,  A.  Poidebard,  Le  “Limes”  de  Chalcis: 
Organisation  de  ta  sleppe  en  haute  Syrie  romaine  (Paris  1945) 
4—9.  N.  Elisséef,  F.I*  5:1246  -M.M.M. 
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Chalhis  in  Greece,  city  founded  in  antiquity 
on  the  west  coast  of  Euboea,  where  the  island 
comes  closest  to  the  mainland.  In  the  6th  C.  a 
rnovable  bridge  ( zeugma )  linked  the  shores  of  the 
strait  of  Euripos  (Prokopios,  Buildìngs  4.3.18—19). 
Termed  a  cíty  in  the  Synehdemos  of  Hierokles 
(Hierokl.  645.6),  it  reappears  in  Constantine  VII 
Porphyrogennetos  ( De  them.  5.13—14,  ed.  Pertusi 
90)  as  an  ìsland,  and  as  an  aìternative  name  for 
Euboea.  The  name  Chalhis ,  however,  was  pre- 
served  in  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  at  least  to  the 
gth  C.;  a  seal  of  a  droungarios  of  Chalkis  also 
survives  (Zacos,  Seals  1,  no.2587).  It  was  assumed 
(e.g.,  by  J.  Koder  in  TIB)  that  the  name  of  Chalkis 
was  replaced  by  that  of  Euripos  and  of  Chripos/ 
Chrepos;  the  latter  identification  was  rejected  by 
Svoronos  ( Cadastre  72,  n.2);  the  bishop  of  Euripos 
appears  in  notitiae  along  with  the  bishop  of  Chalkis. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  settlement  of  Euripos 
was  founded  in  the  gth  C.,  after  Chalkis  had  lost 
its  urban  character. 

The  hastron  of  Euripos  was  attacked  by  the 
Arabs  in  the  870S  ( TheophCont  298.8-12);  when 
Skylitzes  relates  this  episode  he  calls  Euripos  a 
polis  (Skyl.  151.32).  A  bishop  of  Euripos  partici- 
pated  in  the  council  of  869/70.  An  inscription  of 
the  proiospatharios  Theophylaktos  of  the  end  of 
the  gth  C.  mentions  the  restoration  of  a  road 
from  Chalkîs  (E.  überhummer,  RE  3  [1899]  2086). 
In  the  i2th  C.  Euripos  had  a  Venetian  trading 
colony  and  a  large  jewish  population.  At  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  131)1  C.  a  phrourion  was  buiìt  there 
to  defend  the  straits  (Nik.Chon.  610.92).  F.uripos 
was  attacked  by  a  Venetian  fleet  in  1171  and 
seized  by  Venice  in  i2og.  In  the  i3th-i4th  C.  the 
city  of  Chalkis,  which  was  called  Negropontf,  by 
the  Westerners,  was  the  object  of  varìous  attacks: 
by  knights  frorn  Achaia  in  1257/8,  by  Catalans  in 
1317,  by  Turks  in  1350/1.  The  Turks  took  the 
city  in  1470. 

A  figural  floor  mosaic  found  in  the  city  is  dated 
to  the  5th  C.  The  Church  of  St.  Paraskeve,  orig- 
inally  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  is  a  wooden-roofed 
three-aisled  basilica.  Probably  constructed  in  the 
5th  C.,  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  i2th  C.  and  connected 
with  a  monastery  of  the  Virgin  (Th.  Theochares, 
Archeion  Euboihon  Meleton  7  [1960]  1—23;  D.  Trian- 
taphyllopoulos,  ibid.  16  [1970]  186—91).  It  was 
one  of  the  major  churches  of  the  Frankish  period. 
The  surviving  fortifications  of  the  city  and  the 
bridge-fortress  are  Venetian  in  date;  although 


they  presumably  have  Byz.  antecedents,  all  trace 

of  these  has  vanîshed. 

lit.  TIB  1:156-58.  J.  Rodcr,  Negroponte  (Vienna  1973) 
43-95.  133-38-  -T.E.G. 


CHALRORONDYLES,  LAONIROS,  historian; 
born  Athens  ca.1423  or  1430,  died  ca.1490.  Little 
is  known  of  the  life  of  Chalkokondyles 
(XaA.KOKOp6ú\77ç);  his  father  George  fled  to  the 
Morea  in  1435  after  an  unsuccessful  coup  attempt 
against  the  Acciajuoli.  In  1447  Chalkokondyles 
was  a  student  of  Plethon  at  the  court  of  Mistra. 
He  evidently  spent  his  life  somewhere  in  the  Ae- 
gean  region. 

His  history  in  ten  books  was  written  in  the  1480S 
and  covers  the  period  1298—1463.  His  purpose 
was  to  show  “the  downfall  of  the  great  empire  of 
the  Hellenes”  and  the  growing  pow'er  of  the  Turks; 
his  emphasis  on  the  rise  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
is  unusual  for  a  Byz.  historian.  He  had  direct 
access  to  Turkish  sources  (e.g.,  the  secretaries  of 
the  sultan)  and  provides  some  important  infor- 
mation  on  early  Ottornan  institutions  (S.  Vryonis, 
Internatìonal  Journaí  of  Middie  East  Studies  7  [1976] 
423-32).  For  Chalkokondyles  the  basileus  is  the 
Turkish  sultan;  the  Byz.  emperor  is  designated  as 
“ basileus  Hellenon.”  His  account  of  the  Byz.- 
Ottoman  conflict  is  clearly  modeled  on  the  con- 
frontation  of  Greeks  and  Persians  described  by 
Herodotus.  The  wrork  also  owes  rnuch  to  Thucyd- 
ides  in  its  use  of  direct  speeches  and  Attic  vocab- 
ulary.  Chalkokondyles  inserted  lengthy  excur- 
suses  on  various  peoples  and  countries,  notably 
the  Muslims,  Germans,  Russians,  South  Slavs,  and 
Spaniards.  Chalkokondyles  had  a  superstitious  be- 
lief  in  omens  and  oracles  and  recognized  tyche 
as  a  force  affecting  historical  events  (C .J.G.  Turner, 
BZ  57  [1964]  358-61).  The  weakest  aspect  of  his 
history  is  the  relatbe  !ack  of  chronologica!  data. 

ED.  Laonici  Chalcocondylae  Historiarum  Demonslratìones,  ed. 
E.  Darkó,  2  vols.  (Budapest  1922-23). 

lit.  A.  Wifstrand,  Laonikos  Chalkokondyles,  der  letite  Ath- 
ener.  Ein  Vortrag  (Lund  1972).  E.B.  Veselago,  ‘Tstoriíeskoe 
sofinenie  LaoniLa  Chalkokondila,”  ViiVrem  12  (1957)  203- 
17.  H.  Ditten,  Der  Russland-Exkurs  des  Laonikos  Chalkokon- 
dyles  (Berlin  1968).  Hunger,  Lit.  1:485-90.  Moravcsik,  By- 
mntinoturcica  1:391—97.  -A.M.T. 


CHALROPRATEIA  ( XakKorrpaTeîa ,  lit.  “Cop- 
per  Market”),  quarter  of  Constantínople,  west  of 
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Hagia  Sophia.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
inhabited  by  jews,  who  had  a  synagogue  there; 
these  were  allegedly  expelled  by  Theodosios  II 
and  the  synagogue  replaced  by  a  Church  of  the 
Theotokos,  which  is  variously  attributed  to  Em- 
press  Pulcheria  or  to  Verina.  The  church,  of  bas- 
ilical  forrn,  was  repaired  by  Justin  II  and  Basil  I. 
Among  its  relics  were  the  Virgin’s  girdle  ( zone ), 
housed  in  a  special  chapel  (soros),  and  a  mirac- 
ulous  image  of  Christ  Antiphonetes.  The  apse 
and  parts  of  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the 
church  are  preserved,  as  is  the  undercroft  of  an 
octagonal  structure  north  of  the  atrium. 

lit.  Janin,  Églises  CP  237-42.  W.  Rleiss,  “Neue  Befunde 
zur  Chalkopratenkirche  in  Istanbul,”  IstMitt  15  (1965)  149— 
67.  Idem,  “Grabungen  im  Bereich  der  Chalkopratenkirche 
ìn  Istanbul,”  IstMitl  16  (ig66)  217-40.  C.  Mango,  “Notes 
on  Byzantine  Monuments,"  DOP  23-24  (1969—70)  369- 
72.  -C.M. 

CHANCEL  BARRIER.  See  Templon. 

CHANCERY.  Ofhcials  in  Byz.  corresponded  either 
personally  or  by  using  an  official  scribe  (natarios 
and,  after  the  i2th  C gramrmtikos).  One  can  speak 
of  organized  chanceries — i.e.,  bodies  of  secre- 
taries,  scribes,  and  other  officials  responsible  for 
correspondence — only  when  dealing  with  the  large 
central  administrations  of  the  emperor  and  the 
patriarch,  and,  possibly,  the  semi-independent 
despotai  (which  are  very  poorly  known).  Private 
deeds  could  bc  made  legally  by  anyone  who  could 
write.  There  were  also  the  specialized  notaries, 
laymen  or  ecclesiasdcs.  Formularies  were  often 
used  for  drafting  all  kinds  of  documents. 

Imperial  Chancery,  Constantine  I  the  Great 
created  the  corps  of  secretaries  (schola  notariorum) 
under  the  command  of  a  prìmikerios.  Some  notarii, 
called  referendarii,  were  attached  to  the  em- 
peror’s  private  service;  in  the  5Ü1  C.  appeared  the 
upper  category  of  confidential  notarii,  the  ase- 
rretis,  who  replaced  the  referendarìi  before  the 
end  of  the  6th  C.  The  role  of  the  quaestor  was 
important.  Reports  of  individuals  were  examined 
and  eventually  answered  by  the  four  scrinìa  ( me - 
moriae,  epistolarum,  epistolarum  graecarum,  libello- 
rum). 

From  the  8th  C.  onward,  the  chancery  was 
directed  by  the  protaserrf.tis.  Assisted  by  the 
asehretis,  somc  imperial  notarioi,  and  the  deranos 


(?),  he  was  responsible  for  the  final  drafting  and 
preparation  of  original  imperial  acts  (the  draft 
was  undoubtedly  prepared  by  the  office  compe- 
tent  in  the  matter).  The  verification  of  the  con- 
tents  (recognilio)  of  the  documents  seems  to  have 
been  the  work  of  the  kanikleios,  who  also  prob- 
ably  added  in  some  documents  the  words  tradi- 
tionally  written  in  purple  (except  for  the  em- 
peror’s  autograph  subscription).  Drafting  imperial 
documents  also  required  the  help  of  other  offi- 
cials,  esp.  those  with  judicial  competence;  the 
guaestor  (laws),  the  epi  ton  deeseon,  the  mysti- 
kos,  the  mystographos. 

Some  time  after  1106  the  protasehretis  aban- 
doned  the  chancery.  It  was  then  manned  by  gram- 
matikoi  and  later  ( 1 3th  C.)  by  imperial  notarìoi  (who 
sometimes  also  acted  as  taboullarioì )  and  transla- 
tors  (diermeneutai) ,  mostly  of  Latin.  The  direction 
of  the  chancery,  esp.  as  far  as  foreign  relations 
were  concerned,  fell  to  the  logothetes  tou 
dromou  and  his  protonotarios,  and,  in  the  i3th 
C.,  to  the  megas  iogotheles,  while  the  protonotarios 
remained  at  the  head  of  the  notarioi  or  grammatikoì 
and  controlled  the  everyday  functions  of  the 
chancery.  The  real  chancellor,  with  extended 
powers,  was  now  and  until  1453  the  mesazon,  the 
“intermediary”  between  the  emperor  and  all  the 
others. 

Patriarchal  Chancery,  Initially  placed  under 
the  guidance  of  the  primiherios  of  the  notarioi,  who 
was  an  archdeacon,  this  chancery  and  its  activities 
in  time  were  related  to  the  office  of  the  charto- 
phylax,  who  was  seen  as  the  mesazon  of  the  patri- 
arch.  The  primikerios  would  draft  the  documents, 
register  and  authenticate  outgoing  acts  as  well  as 
the  minutes  of  the  synod,  issue  certihed  copies  or 
duplicate  originals,  and  cancel  previous  docu- 
ments.  In  his  secretarial  functions,  he  was  in  com- 
petition  with  the  protonotarios,  who  became  the 
head  of  the  chancery.  Also  having  direct  access  to 
the  patriarch,  the  protonotarios,  among  others, 
added  to  outgoing  patriarchal  acts  some  secret 
authenticity  marks.  The  pnmiherios  remained  the 
simple  dean  of  the  patriarchal  notarioi.  Other  im- 
portant  personnel,  attested  from  the  ìoth  C.  on- 
ward,  included  the  hypomnematographos,  who  as- 
sisted  the  chartophylax,  and  the  hieromnemon, 
responsìble  for  ordinations.  Some  secrets  and  pro- 
cedures  of  the  i^th-C.  patriarchal  chancery  are 
described  in  thc  Ehthesis  Nea.  Certain  patriar- 
chal  documents  were  approved  by  the  synod  and 
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were  thus  qualified  as  synodikon  (gramma,  se- 
meioma,  etc.). 

lit.  Dölger-Rarayannopulos,  Urkundenlehre  57—67.  Oi- 
konomides,  “Chancellerie”  168-73.  Oikonomides,  “Chan- 
cery”  310-13-  Darrouzès,  Offihia  296—525.  Falkenhausen- 
Amelotti,  “Notariato  &  documento,”  29-39.  -N.O. 

CHANDAX  (Xáv8aÇ,  from  Arabic  al-Khandaq 
“moat,”  via  Candica  to  Candia,  which  became  the 
name  of  the  whole  island  of  Crete),  mod.  Hera- 
Ideion  on  the  north  central  coast  of  Crete. 
Founded  by  Andalusian  Muslims  under  Abü  Hafs 
ca.827  on  a  site  identified  for  the  conquerors  by 
a  Christian  monk.  (Genes.  33.11-17),  Chandax 
replaced  the  nearby  ancient  settlement  at  Knos- 
sos,  which  had  prospered  through  the  7th  C.  It 
was  the  base  from  which  the  Arabs  completed 
their  conquest  of  Crete;  its  walls  were  famous  for 
their  size  and  strength  (e.g.,  Leo  Diac.  1  1.4-10). 
Nikephoros  II  Phokas  besieged  the  city  (shown  in 
the  Madrid  Skylitzes),  which  capitulated  on  7  Mar. 
961;  thereafter  the  Byz.  recovered  all  of  Crete. 
The  emperor  built  a  new  fortress  cailed  Temenos 
near  the  Arab  citadel,  although  the  Arab  walls 
condnued  in  use  (N.  Platon,  KretChron  6  (1952] 
439-59).  After  the  Fourth  Crusade  Chandax  was 
first  assigned  to  Boniface  of  Montferrat,  but  it 
quickly  passed  to  Venice,  which  held  it  until  1669. 

The  bishop  of  Knossos  continued  to  be  re- 
corded  in  the  episcopal  lists  instead  of  Chandax 
(c.g.,  Notitíae  CP  3.241,  10.467);  the  bishop  of 
Chandax,  separate  from  that  of  Knossos,  is  at- 
tested  only  in  the  i2th  C.  (13.484).  In  an  act  of 
1206  (MM  6:151.17)  the  bishopric  bears  the  dou- 
ble  name  “Knossos  or  Chandax.” 

Aside  from  the  fortifìcations,  there  are  no  Byz. 
remains  at  Chandax.  The  Church  of  St.  Titos, 
originaliy  of  Byz.  date,  was  destroyed  in  an  earth- 
quake. 

lit.  V.  Christides,  The  Conquest  of  Crele  by  the  Arabs  (Ath- 
ens  1984)  9 1  f,  1076  110.  N.  Panayotakes,  “Zetemata  tina 
peri  tes  katakteseos  tes  Kretes  hypo  ton  Arabon."  ÜrelChron 
15-16  (1961-62)  9—38.  Laurent,  Corpus  5.1:468—70. 

-T.E.G. 

CHANSON  D’ANTIOCHE,  Old  French  Cru- 
sader  epic  on  the  conquest  and  defense  of  Antioch 
(1098).  It  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  com- 
posed  by  Richard  le  Pèlerin,  a  pardcipant  in  the 
First  Crusade,  but  has  survived  only  in  the  exten- 
sively  revised  form  established  before  ca.i  177-81 


by  one  Graindor  d’Arras  as  part  of  a  larger  Cru- 
sader  epic  cycle.  A  few  scholars  maintain  that 
Richard,  Graindor,  and  the  early  version  are  merely 
literary  fictions,  or  that  Graindor  was  patron,  not 
author  of  the  work.  Others  have  detected  appar- 
ent  traces  of  its  use  in  contemporary  Latin  histo- 
rians,  for  example,  Albert  of  Aachen,  Raymond 
of  Aguilers,  or  Fulcher  of  Chartres.  The 
Chanson  treats  Byz.  directly  and  in  some  detail 
only  during  the  Crusaders’  stay  at  Constantinople 
(vol.  1,  pp.  56-67)  and  the  siege  of  Nicaea  (vol. 
1,  pp.  67-112). 

ed.  La  chanson  d’Anlioche,  ed.  S.  Duparc-Quioc,  2  vols. 
(Paris  1976-78). 

lit.  C.  Cahen,  “Le  premier  cyde  de  la  croisade  (Antioche- 
Jérusalem-Chétifs),"  Le  moyen  âge  63  (1957)  311-28.  Les 
épopées  de  la  Croisade,  ed.  K.-H.  Bender  (Stuttgart  1987). 
K.-H.  Bender,  H,  KIeber,  Le  premier  cycie  de  la  croisade 
(Heìdelberg  1987).  -M.McC. 

CHANT  (ipaÁfAwSía),  the  general  term  for  litur- 
gical  music  similar  to  plainsong,  that  is,  mono- 
phonic,  unaccompanied,  and  in  free  rhythm.  Al- 
though  the  language  of  the  Byz.  church  was  Greek, 
Byz.  chant  was  not  a  continuation  of  ancient  Greek 
music,  but  constituted  a  new  departure  based  to 
sonie  extent  on  Eastern  models.  The  Byz.  system 
of  modes  differs  sharply  from  that  of  the  ancient 
tonoi,  but  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  medieval 
Western  church. 

Byz.  chant  differs  from  Western,  however,  in 
its  textual  basis.  Whereas  psalmic  and  other  scrip- 
tural  texts  prevail  in  Latin  chant,  the  texts  of  Byz. 
chant  are  mostly  nonscriptural,  although  often 
modeled  after  the  psalms  or  canticles.  Most  are 
hymns,  written  in  metrical  arrangements  that  often 
employ  an  ísosyllabic  principle.  Furthermore,  in 
the  Byz.  tradition,  unlike  the  Western,  music  for 
the  liturgical  hours  is  more  important  than  that 
for  the  Eucharistic  liturgy. 

Chants  in  the  early  period  were  largely  syllabic 
and  were  meant  to  be  sung  by  the  entire  congre- 
gation.  After  ca.tt^o  the  repertory  was  enriched 
by  florid,  melismatic  chants  (having  more  than 
one  note  per  syllable)  written  for  professional 
choirs. 

lit.  Wellesz,  Music.  Strunk,  Essays  297-330.  -D.E.G. 


CHAPEL,  in  Byz.  terminology  usually  eurterion, 
any  space  equipped  with  a  consecrated  altar  table 
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and  used  for  the  celebration  of  the  mass.  A  chapel 
is  normally  located  within  a  larger  complex  to 
which  it  is  related  functionally,  that  is,  as  a  palace 
church  or  a  pakekklesion  (generally  within  a 
monastic  compound).  Chapels  are  usually  small- 
scale,  though  this  is  not  always  a  distinguishing 
criterion.  Chapels  accompanying  larger  churches 
appear  in  the  earliest  Christian  monumental  ar- 
chitecture  and  remain  a  common  ingredient 
throughout  Byz.  church  architecture.  Chapels  vary 
considerably  according  to  their  function  (burial, 
commemoration,  private  worship),  their  relative 
position  (ground-level  or  elevated;  accessible  from 
the  narthex,  naos,  or  sanctuary),  their  plans  (rec- 
tangular,  polygonal,  trefoil,  quatrefoiI,  cruciform, 
cross-in-square),  and  their  structural  makeup 
(roofed  in  wood,  barrel-  or  groin-vaulted,  domed). 
When  physically  connected  to  a  Iarger  church, 
chapels  become  important  ingredients  in  articu- 
lating  new  church  plan  types. 

lit.  G.  Babic,  Les  chapelles  annexes  des  églises  bymntines: 
Fonction  lüurgûjtie  et  programmes  iccmographipues  (Paris  1969). 

S.  Curcic,  “Architectural  Sígníficance  of  Subsidiary  Chapels 
io  Middie  Byzantine  Churches,”  JSAH  36  (1977)  94-110. 

T.  Mathews,  “  ‘Private’  Liturgy  in  Byzantìne  Architecture,” 

CahArch  30  (1983)  125—38.  B.  Schellewald,  “Zur  Typologie, 
Entwicklung  und  Funktion  von  Oberräumen  in  Syrien, 
Armenien  und  Byzanz JbAChr  27—28  (1984—85)  171  — 
2 18.  -S.C.,  W.L. 

CHÁPTERS  (KE(j)á\aia),  collections  of  sayings 
(aphorisms),  usually  combined  in  centuria  that 
contained  about  100  aphorisms  each,  although 
collections  of  150  chapters  are  also  known  (as  in 
Palamas).  The  genre  of  chapters  existed  through- 
out  the  entire  Byz.  períod,  the  last  example  being 
compiìed  by  a  certain  Rallistos  Rataphrygiotes 
ca.1400.  Some  centuna  were  written  by  wel!-known 
theologians  such  as  Maximos  the  Confessor,  Sy- 
meon  the  Theologian,  Niketas  Stethatos,  and  Gre- 
gory  Palamas;  other  authors  of  chapters  (John  of 
Karpathos,  Elias  Ekdikos)  are  less  famous.  Unlike 
florilegia,  chapters  are  the  works  of  individuals; 
they  often  refìect  not  only  traditional  wisdom  but 
also  personal  views.  We  do  not  know  how  they 
were  created— whether  as  a  spiritual  testament  or 
as  part  of  an  educational  process.  'I’he  aphorisms 
are  assembled  thematically,  the  topics  being  some- 
times  more  general  as,  for  example,  the  theo- 
logical,  “gnostic,”  and  practical  chapters  of  Sy- 
meon  the  Theologian,  or  more  or  less  specific, 
such  as  On  Being  Unborn  by  John  of  Karpathos  or 


On  the  Unity  with  God  and  On  Contemplatme  Life  by 

Rataphrygiotes.  -A.K. 

CHARAGE  (xapay  17),  term  designating  minting, 
in  both  narrativc  texts  (Theoph.  365.15—16; 
An.Romn.  3:136.22,  137.9)  and  documents  ( Pan - 
tel.,  no.2.12— 13,  a.  1033/4).  This  meaning  was 
preserved  in  Trebizond  in  the  i4th—  1  gth  C. 
{. Dionys .,  nos.  4.53,  27.20),  as  well  as  in  a  forged 
chrysobull  of  Romanos  I  (Xerop.,  no.B^a);  a  post- 
Byz.  charter  of  donation  of  1471  applies  the  term 
to  “florins”  ( Lavra  3,  no.  173.21).  A  more  compli- 
cated  case  is  Manuel  I's  chrysobull  of  1 153  (Reg. 
2,  no.  1390)  in  which  charagaì  (pl.)  are  not  “mint- 
ing”  but  rather  a  sort  of  obligation:  the  legislator 
speaks  of  various  tax  alIeviations — rlasmata,  sym- 
patheiai,  “humble”  stichoi,  and  “ stichoi  liable  to 
charagai."  Svoronos  ( Cadastre  111)  identifies  cha- 
rage  with  charagma  and  thinks  that  the  tax  in  this 
case  was  calculated  in  gold  coins.  l  he  archon  tes 
charages  ìs  mentíoned  in  the  Kletoroiogion  of  Phìlo- 
theos  as  a  functionary  of  the  vestiarion,  wbich 
led  Dölger  ( Beiträge  28)  to  conclude  that  the  ves- 
tiarion  dealt  not  only  with  goods  but  also  with 
minting  money.  The  precise  duties  of  the  arc.hon 
tes  charages  are  not  defincd. 

lit.  Bury,  Adm.  System  96.  D.  Zakythinos,  Le  chtysobulle 

d’Aiexu  ///  Comnène  (Paris  1932)  62—64.  -A.K. 

CHARAGMA  (yápaypba)  initially  meant  the  op- 
eration  of  a  mint,  then  the  coined  inoney,  then 
the  gold  NOMiSMA  seen  as  a  real  coin  and  not  as 
an  accounting  unit.  In  fiscal  context,  the  term  was 
used  to  specify  that  whenever  the  tax  (kanon  plus 
some  pararolouthf.mata)  owed  by  a  taxpayer 
amounted  to  a  fraction  of  a  nomisma  (2/3  or 
more),  he  was  obliged  to  gíve  a  (hard  to  come  by) 
gold  coin  and  receive  his  due  change  in  silver  or 
copper.  In  the  early  1 2 th  C.  and  ín  a  context  of 
monetary  instability,  Alexios  l’s  físcal  reform 
transformed  the  charagma  into  a  means  of  estab- 
lishing  the  real  amount  of  the  tax,  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  the  hanon.  The  word  survives  in  doc- 
uments  until  the  end  of  the  empire  with  a  less 
clear  meaning,  indicating  perhaps  a  secondary 
tax,  or  a  iax  on  a  special  category  of  lands,  or  a 
term  indicating  the  coinage  in  which  part  of  the 
tax  was  paid. 

lit.  Svoronos,  Cadastre  77-89,  110—18.  Idem  in  Lavra 
4:l59f.  -N.O. 
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CHARIDEMOS  (XapLÔT]fio<;),  also  called  Peri  hai- 
lous  (On  Beauty),  a  dialogue  preserved  under  the 
name  of  Lucian  in  several  MSS  of  the  i4th-igth 
C.  It  consists  of  a  conversation  between  two  friends 
tahing  a  stroll  in  the  suburbs  of  Athens,  during 
which  Charidemos  reports  on  three  speeches 
praising  beauty;  the  first  two  were  deìivered  by 
men  whose  names  are  reminiscent  of  earlier  phi- 
losophers,  Philo  and  Aristippos  (a  companion  of 
Socrates),  the  third  by  Charidemos.  The  work 
borrows  extensively  from  the  Helena  of  Isocrates, 
but  the  material  is  rearranged.  Unlike  pseudo- 
Lucian’s  Timarion  and  Philopatris,  the  Chari- 
demos  does  not  contain  contemporary  allusions 
and  polemics,  unless  we  read  in  this  way  Aristip- 
pos’s  emphasis  on  the  dangers  caused  by  the  beauty 
of  Helena  and  Hippodameia;  the  themes  are  pri- 
marily  mythological  and  philosophical. 

The  date  of  composition  is  impossible  to  estab- 
lish.  Although  the  dialogue  was  traditionally  dated 
to  the  3rd  C.,  Anastasi  ( infra ,  p.  1 1)  relocates  it  to 
“a  much  later  time”  on  the  very  shaky  basis  of  the 
similarity  between  the  mythological  tradition  in 
the  Charidemos  and  in  Tzetzes.  Anastasi  evidently 
intended  thereby  to  propose  a  date  in  the  Kom- 
nenian  or  Palaiologan  period,  but  Hunger  ( Lit . 
2:149  and  n.178)  erroneously  inferred  that  the 
editor  dated  Charidemos  to  the  period  of  the  “Ma- 
cedonîan  Renaissance.” 

ed.  Lucìan,  ed.  M.D.  Macleod,  vol.  8  (Cambridge,  Mass,— 
London  1967)  467—503,  with  Eng.  tr.  íncerti  auctoris  Char- 
idtmos,  ed.  R.  Anastasì  (Bologna  1971),  with  Ital.  tr. 

ut.  R.  Anastasi,  “Appunti  sul  Charidemus,”  SicGymn  18 
(»965)  259—83.  -A.M.T.,  A.K. 

CHARIOTEERS  (sing.  auriga,  f/ río^oç ;  later 
d>aKTiovápLOS,  fUKpovavLTri<;),  popular  profes- 
sional  racing  drivers  who  competed  in  chariot 
Races  for  the  victory  of  their  factions,  usually  in 
light,  four-horse  chariots.  Charioteers  enjoyed 
geographic  mobiüty,  sometimes  changed  factional 
loyalties,  and  bore  frequently  recurring  stage  names 
that  are  wel!  attested  in  circus  curse  tablets  ( defixi - 
ones)  íntended  to  jinx  opponents.  Their  career 
began  in  their  teens  and  sometimes  lasted  30  years 
or  more.  In  the  6th  C.,  the  heyday  of  the  circus, 
statues  to  champions  were  raised  in  the  Hippo- 
drome  and  their  portraits  adorned  the  Rathisma; 
in  the  provinces  their  renown  is  recorded  in  fìoor 
mosaics  sometimes  bearing  a  driver’s  name  (K.M.D. 
Dunbabin,  AJA  86  [  1 982]  65-89).  Epigrams  con- 


cerning  these  monuments  survive  in  the  Greek 
Anthology. 

Despite  their  popularity,  early  charioteers  had 
a  low  social  status.  After  the  7th  C.,  charioteering 
seems  to  have  been  confìned  to  Constantinople 
and  its  environs.  Phahlionarioi  (usually  interpreted 
as  charioteers  of  the  Blues  or  Greens),  heniochoi, 
and  mihropanitai  (those  of  the  Reds  or  Whites) 
were  integrated  into  the  imperial  precedence  hi- 
erarchy,  since  they  appear  in  the  Rletorologion  of 
Philotheos  (Oikonomides,  Listes,  p.  161.3,  8,  14;  cf. 
p.  125.5)  this  presumably  denotes  an  en- 

hanced  social  status.  De  ceremoniis  (bk.i,  ch.69, 
ed.  Vogt  2:131—42)  describes  several  circus  cere- 
monies  and  procedures  involving  charioteers. 
Theophilos  and  Michael  III  as  well  as  ranking 
members  of  their  courts  are  themselves  reported 
to  have  raced  as  charioteers. 

lit.  Koukoules,  Bios  3:32-40.  Al.  Cameron,  Porphyrius 
the  Charioteer  (Oxford  1973).  -M.McC.,  A.C. 

CHARIOT  MOUNTS  AND  HORSE  FITTINGS. 
Bronze  chariot  mounts,  formed  of  an  orna- 
mented  double  ring  mounted  on  a  socket,  have 
been  described  as  rein  guides  or  “shock  absorber” 
supports;  several  examples  attributed  to  the  4th 
C.  have  been  found  in  Thrace,  Pannonia,  and 
Spain  (Age  of  Spirìt,  no.331).  Some  chariot  orna- 
ments  of  6th-C.  provincial  governors  (Theoph. 
244.28—29)  were  covered  with  gold  leaf. 

Horse  fittings,  known  from  Byz.  representa- 
tions  in  various  media  (e.g.,  4th-8th  C. — Age  of 
Spirit.,  nos.  28,  41,  44,  80-81;  8th-nth  C. — j. 
Beckwith,  The  Art  of  Constantinople  [London  1961J 
figs.  73,  126;  i4th  C. — Lazarev,  Storia,  fig.494), 
include  bridle,  collar,  saddle,  and  stirrups  as  well 
as  decorative  pendants  in  the  form  of  small  bells 
and  phalera  (medallions  and  crescents,  originally 
indicating  military  distinction),  attached  to  leather 
straps  or  to  a  wood  or  leather  saddle.  Imported 
Byz.  silver  horse  fittings  (4th-gth  C.)  found  with 
skeletons  of  horses  in  tombs  at  Qustu!  in  Nubia 
include  three  complete  bridles  featuring  lion- 
headed  medaüions,  saddle  pommels,  and  trap- 
pings  composed  of  disks  and  pendants  (Emery, 
infra,  pls.  26-31).  Similar  trappings  are  in  the 
4th-C.  Esquílìne  Treasure  from  Rome  (Shelton, 
Esquitme  89-91).  Other  horse  fittings,  esp.  in 
bronze,  have  been  found,  for  example,  in  the 
Conceçti  Treasure,  and  three  4th-C.  nosepieces, 
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incised  with  various  scenes,  originate  from  Itaiy 
(Age  of  Spirit.,  nos.  195,  215;  tìyzantinische  Kostbar- 
heìten  ans  Mnseen,  Kirchenschätzen  und  Biblwthehen 
der  DDR  [Berlin  1977],  110.92). 

lit.  W.B.  Erncry,  Nubian  Treasure  (London  1948)  44- 
56.  W.B.  Emery,  L.P.  Kirwan,  The  Royal  Tambs  of  Baüana 
and  Qustul  (Cairo  1938)  251-71,  pls.  55-59,  61-63. 

-M.M.M. 

CHARIOT  RACES  (ÌTnroòpofiíca,  ÔeuipíaL  Lttttl- 
tcod,  rà  ÌTTTUKá).  Roman-style  chariot  racíng  was 
Byz.’s  most  popular  spectator  sport  from  the  4th 
to  the  7th  C.  Held  at  hippodromes,  races  were 
divided  into  morning  and  afternoon  sessions.  Four 
teams  of  four  horses  competed.  A  charioteer, 
sporting  the  color  of  his  faction  (Blue,  Green, 
White,  or  Red),  drove  each  team.  W'omen  and 
religious  were  discouraged  from  attending. 

The  considerable  expense  of  mounting  chariot 
races  may  have  been  borne  by  the  city  in  the  4th 
C.  As  circuses  spread  through  the  empire,  per- 
haps  along  with  Roman  municipal  ínstitutions,  the 
imperial  treasury  seems  to  have  provided  increas- 
ing  support;  this  reflected  general  economic  con- 
ditíons  and  growíng  connections  between  the  em- 
peror  and  the  circus,  as  the  ideology  of  milítary 
victory  came  to  pervade  and  fuse  with  the  notion 
of  sporting  victory.  Annual  races  commemorated 
imperial  accessions,  visìts,  and  victories.  Special 
races  attracted  large  audiences  for  ceremonies 
connected  with  emperors’  coronations,  mar- 
riages,  and  triumphs.  The  races  sometimes  ex- 
ploded  into  riots,  such  as  the  Nika  Revolt  of  532 
and  others  that  shook  Byz.  cities  and  the  throne 
into  the  yth  C. 

After  the  7th  C.,  chariot  races  disappeared  ex- 
cept  in  Constantinople;  they  survived  there  in 
diminished  forrn  as  a  traditional  and  indispens- 
able  prop  of  the  monarchy,  which  continued  to 
use  them  to  celebrate  important  political  events. 
Whereas  the  4th-  and  5th-C.  state  calendars  of 
Philocalus  (see  Calendar  of  354)  and  Polemius 
Silvius  reveal  as  many  as  66  annual  racing  holi- 
days,  each  often  cornprising  24  daily  races,  De 
ceremoniù  records  fewer  than  a  dozen  annual  rac- 
ing  holidays  and  only  eight  daily  races  in  the  ìoth 
C.  Though  the  popularity  of  chariot  races  in  the 
1  ìth  C.  is  reflected  in  a  poetic  account  of  a  day 
spent  watching  them  (Christophf.r  of  Mytilene, 
poem  90,  ed.  Kurtz,  56—60),  by  the  i2th  C.  they 
were  losing  ground  to  the  new  W'estern  spectacles 


of  jousts  and  tournaments  (see  Sports);  chariot 
races  disappeared  entirely  after  1204. 

The  church  was  hostile  to  chariot  races,  which 
had  once  had  pagan  religious  overtones;  gam- 
bling  connected  with  the  races  and  their  unpre- 
dictable  result  stood  in  sharp  contradiction  to  the 
concept  of  Providence  (see  Pronoia).  Preachers 
Iike  John  Chrysostom  inveighed  against  the  sport 
as  a  powerful  rivai  that  Iured  audiences  away  from 
church  services.  Nonetheless,  ecclesiastical  rheto- 
ricians  and  hagiographers  often  employed  líterary 
imagery  drawn  from  the  hippodrome  and  its  races. 

lit.  Koukoules,  Bios  3:7-80.  R.  Guilland,  “Études  sur 
l'Hippodrome  de  Byzance:  Les  courses  de  l’Hippodrome,” 
BS  27  (1966)  26—40.  Al.  Cameron,  Circus  Factions  (Oxford 
1976).  -M.McG.,  A.K. 

CHARISTIRION  (xapicrTLKÌ)  (ôwpeá),  lit.  “gift  of 
grace”),  a  system  of  giving  monasteries  to  private 
persons  or  institutions  on  a  conditional  basis  for 
a  restricted  period,  usually  a  lifedme  or  three 
generatìons.  The  orìgin  of  charistihion  is  unclear. 
P.  Charanis  (DOP  4  [1948]  74O  fbund  its  roots  in 
the  4gth  canon  of  the  Council  ín  Trullo;  M. 
Sjuzjumov  (Ucenye  zapiski  Sverdiovskogo  pedagogices- 
kogo  instituia  4  [1948]  gof)  traced  it  to  the  leasing 
of  temple  allotments  in  antiquity;  Beck  (Kirche 
136)  said  it  origìnated  wìth  Iconoclasm.  The  ear- 
liest  mention  of  the  chanstilm  typos  is  in  an  act  of 
Leo  VI  of  908  (Prot.,  no.2.12);  the  main  evidence 
comes  from  the  1  ìth  and  i2th  C. 

The  beneficiary  was  called  charistìharios  as  well 
as  pronoetes,  prostates,  and  ephoros,  all  terms 
emphasizing  his  function  as  supervisor  and  not  as 
full  proprietor.  The  beneficiary  was  supposed  to 
wield  administrative  power  over  the  monastic  lands 
without  interfering  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The 
right  of  granting  charistìhia  belonged  to  emperors, 
patriarchs,  metropolitans,  founders  of  monaster- 
ies  (including  peasants),  and  high-ranking  state 
officials.  While  some  schoíars  suggest  that  during 
the  tith  C.  and  earlier  charistihion  and  pronoia 
were  synonymous,  others  distinguish  the  two  types 
of  grants  by  the  obligation  the  grantee  bore  (with 
the  charisliäion,  toward  the  object  granted;  with 
the  pronoia,  toward  the  grantor).  Crants  of  chari- 
stìhion  provoked  a  serious  controversy;  John  IV 
(V)  Oxeites  censured  the  practice  of  giving  mon- 
asteries  to  lay  persons,  while  Eustathios  of 
Thessalonire  argued  that  it  freed  monks  from 
temporal  concerns  and  troubles.  Charistikion  be- 
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tame  rare  after  1204,  though  a  synodal  decision 
of  1317/18  deals  wíth  donadons  of  monasteries 
kata  skopon  tou  epimeleias  axiousthaì  to  clerics  of  the 
diocese  of  Attaleia  (Hunger-Rresten,  PatrKP  1, 
no.53.8). 

lit.  S.  Barnalides,  Ho  Ihesmos  tes  charistik.es  (doreas)  ton 
monasterion  eis  lous  Byzantinous  (Thessalonike  1985).  J.P. 
Thornas,  “A  Byzantine  F.cdesíastica!  Reform  Movement,” 
MedHum  n.s.  12  (1984)  ì-ttì.  Ahrweiler,  Struclures,  pt.VII 
(1967),  1-27.  P.  Gautier,  “Réquisitoire  du  patriarche  Jean 
d’Antioche  contre  le  charisticariat,”  REB  33  (1975)  77-132. 

-M.B. 

CHARITON  (XapÍTCûv),  born  in  Aphrodisias;  au- 
thor  of  Chaireas  and  Kallirrhoe,  a  romance  in  eight 
books  written  probably  in  the  2nd  C.  Chariton  is 
thus  the  earliest  of  the  extant  Greek  novelists, 
rather  than  the  latest  as  was  once  thought.  The 
novel  is  given  an  ostensibly  historical  background 
at  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (Kallirrhoe’s 
father  is  the  Sicilian  general  Hermokrates).  W’rit- 
ten  in  a  clear  straightforward  style,  il  describes 
the  meeting  and  marriage  of  the  hero  and  heroine 
and  the  trials  (false  death,  capture  by  tomb  rob- 
bers,  shipwrecks,  etc.)  that  befall  them  after  their 
separation  and  before  they  can  be  reunited.  There 
is  little  evidence  that  the  novel  was  widely  read  in 
the  Greek  Middle  Ages,  but  the  novelists  of  the 
i2th  C.  were  clearly  aware  of  Chariton’s  work, 
which  influenced  their  choice  of  plot  motifs. 

ed.  Le  Roman  de  Chairéas  et  Callirhoé,  ed.  G.  Molinié  (Paris 
1979),  with  Fr.  tr.  Charitons  Chaireas  and  Calhrhoe,  tr.  W.E. 
Blake  (Ann  Arbor,  Mich.-London  1939). 

LIT.  B.P.  Reardon,  “  I'heme,  Structure  and  Narrative  in 
Chariton,”  YCS  27  (1982)  1—27.  Hunger,  Lit.  2:123—25. 

-  E.M.J.,  M.J.J. 

CHARITY.  See  Almsgiving;  Philanthropy. 

CHARLEMAGNE  (Kápou\oç),  Frankish  ruier 
(768-814);  born  742,  died  Aachen  28  Jan.  814. 
The  son  of  Pippín  III,  Charlemagne  became  sole 
king  of  the  Franks  in  771.  After  conquering  the 
Lümbards  in  774  he  came  into  direct  confìict  with 
Byz.  interests  in  Italy.  Ohnsorge  ( Ronstantinopel 
und  der  ()kzident  [Darmstadt  ig66]  1-28)  interprets 
his  assumption  of  the  title  patrihios  in  775  as  a 
statement  of  and-Byz.  intentions.  Perhaps  to 
counter  the  revolt  of  Elpidios,  in  781  Charle- 
magne  sealed  an  alliance  with  Empress  Irene  by 
engaging  his  daughter  Rotrud  to  Irene’s  son  Con- 


stantine  VI  and  inviting  the  notarios  Elissaios  to 
come  to  Aachen  to  teach  her  Byz.  customs  and 
Greek.  The  engagement  ended  in  787  after  Char- 
lemagne  ínvaded  Italy  as  far  as  Capua  and  ap- 
parently  refused  to  send  Rotrud  to  Constantino- 
ple,  although  Theophanes  the  Confessor  (Theoph. 
463.21-22)  accuses  Irene  of  breaking  the  engage- 
ment.  The  Frankish  ruler  further  straìned  rela- 
tions  with  Byz.  by  refusing  to  endorse  the  acts  of 
the  Second  Council  of  Nicaea  in  788  and  later 
by  adding  his  name  to  the  Libri  carolini. 

Charlemagne’s  destruction  of  the  Avars  ín  796 
extended  his  territory  into  central  Europe.  In  797 
he  negotiated  a  treaty  with  Irene  that  affirmed 
his  sway  in  Istria  and  Benevento  and  recognizecl 
Byz.  rights  in  Croatia.  Relations  were  aggravated 
again  by  Pope  Leo  III’s  coronation  of  Charle- 
magne  as  imperator  Romanorum  on  25  Dec.  800,  an 
act  that  reflected  increasing  Frankish  appropria- 
tìon  of  Byz.  imperial  language,  symbols,  and  no- 
tions.  Despite  the  coronation’s  long-term  signifi- 
cance,  Charlemagne  did  not  intend  to  create  a 
Western  Rornan  Empire:  the  Frankish  court  ar- 
gued  that  Irene’s  dethronement  of  Constantine 
VI  had  left  the  throne  vacant  and  a  woman  in 
charge.  The  Byz.  court  considered  the  coronation 
an  affront  but  not  a  threat  to  imperial  unity  (J. 
Arvites,  GOrThR  20  [1975]  53-70;  C.  Tsirpanlis, 
Byzantina  6  [1974]  345-60).  Charlemagne  sought 
to  eliminate  the  awkward  situation  by  rnarrying 
Irene,  but  negotiations  in  Constantinople  in  late 
802  were  thwarted  by  Aetios  and  the  coup  of 
Nikephoros  1.  In  810  Nikephoros  sent  an  embassy 
to  the  Franks  requesting  naval  help  against  Dal- 
mada;  Ciharlemagne  apparently  agreed  to  return 
Byz.  possessions  along  the  Adriatic  coast  in  ex- 
change  for  recognition  as  imperator  (ed.  MGH, 
Epist.  Karolini  aevi  2:546-48).  The  treaty  was  fin- 
alized  in  812  by  Michael  I:  Byz.  ambassadors  in 
Aachen  acclaimed  Charlemagne  basileus  and  be- 
gan  negotiadons  for  a  marriage  between  Michael’s 
son  Theophylaktos  and  a  Frankish  princess.  The 
Byz.  evidently  considered  Charlemagne  as  em- 
peror  solely  of  the  Franks  and  after  812  empha- 
sized  the  point  by  designadng  their  ruler  basileus 
of  the  Rhomaioi. 

lit.  P.  Classen,  Karl  der  Grosse,  das  Papstlum  und  Byzanz 
(Sigmaringen  1985).  W.  Ohnsorge,  “Das  Raisertum  der 
Fàrene  und  die  Kaiserkrönung  Karls  des  Cirossen,”  Saecu- 
lum  14  (1963)  221-47.  G.  Musca,  “Le  trattative  inatrimonali 
fra  Carlo  Magno  ed  Irene  di  Bisanzio Annali  della  Facollà 
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di  Lettere  e  Filosofia  deil’Unmersità  dt  Bart  7  (1961)  83-127. 
A.  Ostermann,  Karl  der  Grosse  und  das  bymntinische  Retch 
(Luckau  1895).  -P.A.H. 

CHARLES  I  OF  ANJOU,  king  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  (1265—85);  born  Mar.  1226,  died  Foggia, 
Italy,  7  Jan.  1285.  Brother  of  Louis  IX  of  France, 
Charles  was  an  ambitious  ruler  who  sought  to 
create  a  Mediterranean  empire  and  restore  Latin 
domination  over  Byz.  territory.  With  papal  sup- 
port  he  defeated  Manfrf.d  of  Sicily  in  1266  at 
Benevento  and  gained  control  of  Hohenstaufen 
possessions  in  southern  Italy  and  Sicily.  In  1267, 
by  the  Treaty  of  Y'iterbo,  he  joined  Baldwin  II, 
William  II  Villehardouin  of  Achaia,  and  Pope 
Clement  IV  (1265—68)  in  an  anti-Byz.  coaiition. 
In  1273  Charles  married  his  daughter  to  Bald- 
win’s  son,  Philip  of  Courtenay,  titular  Latin  em- 
peror  of  Constantinople.  His  plans  for  a  Crusade 
against  the  Byz.  capítal  were  thwarted  in  1274, 
however,  by  Michaei  VII I’s  agreement  to  the  Union 
of  Churches  at  the  Council  of  Lyons  (I.  Dujcev, 
Studi  in  memoria  di  p.  Adiuto  Putignani  [Taranto 
1975]  111—25).  After  the  accession  of  the  pro- 
Angevin  Pope  Martin  IV  (1281—85),  who  excom- 
municated  Michael,  Charles  again  prepared  for 
an  expedition  against  Constantinople.  In  1281  he 
cemented  his  alliance  with  Y’enice  and  Phiüp  of 
Courtenay  at  Orvieto.  Again  his  plans  were  foiled 
by  the  diplomacy  of  Michael,  who  helped  instigate 
the  rebellion  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers  in  1282. 
Michael’s  ally,  Peter  III  of  Aragon  (1276—85), 
drove  Charles  from  Siciiy.  The  final  three  years 
of  the  French  ruler’s  life  were  absorbed  in  the 
attempt  to  regain  his  Sicilian  kingdom,  and  he 
had  to  renounce  hìs  projected  attack  on  Constan- 
tinople. 

lit.  Geanakoplos,  Michael  Pal.  189-371.  S.  Runciman, 
The  Sicilian  Vespers  (Cambridge  1 958)  65-256,  282-86.  E.G. 
Léonard,  Les  Àngeyins  de  Naples  (Paris  1954)  13-160.  PLP, 
110.11232.  -A.M.T. 


CHARLES  OF  VALOIS,  titular  Latin  emperor 
of  Constantinople  (1301-13);  born  12  Mar.  1270, 
died  16  Dec.  1325.  Son  of  Philip  III  of  France 
and  Isabelle  of  Aragon,  Charles  acquired  titular 
rights  to  the  Latin  Empire  of  Constantinople 
through  his  marriage  to  Catherine  of  Courtenay 
in  1301.  After  serving  as  mediator  in  the  Angevin- 
Sicilìan  war  and  bringíng  about  the  peace  of  Cal- 


tabellotta  (1302),  Charles  was  free  to  pursue  his 
ambitions  for  conquest  of  the  Byz.  Empire.  Be- 
tween  1306  and  1308,  he  negotiated  alliances  with 
the  Y'enetians,  Serbs,  and  Catalans  and  secured 
papal  support  for  his  “crusade.”  He  was  in  a 
position  to  mount  a  formidable  expedition  against 
Constantinople.  His  plans  were  frustrated,  how- 
ever,  by  the  need  to  remain  in  France  to  help  his 
brother,  Philip  IV,  and  by  the  Catalans’  neglect 
of  their  oath  of  fealty.  After  his  wife’s  death  (1307 
or  1308)  and  the  marriage  of  hís  daughter  Cath- 
erine  to  Philip  I  OE  Taranto,  prince  of  Achaia, 
in  1313,  Charles  renounced  his  ambitions  in  the 
F.ast,  ailowing  his  son-in-law  to  press  the  family’s 
imperial  claims.  Despite  the  significant  threat  that 
Charles  posed  for  Byz.,  contemporary  Byz.  sources 
scarcely  mention  his  plans  for  conquest. 

lit.  Laiou,  CP  the  Latins  200-20,  233-42.  E.  Dade, 
Versuche  zur  Wiederernchlung  der  lateinischen  Herrschafl  in 
Konstantinopel  (Jcna  1938)  72—78,  1 1 1-18,  136— 58.  J.  Petit, 
Charles  de  Valois  (/270-/J25)  (Paris  1900).  -A.M.T. 

CHARON  (also  Charos  and  Charontas),  ancient 
ferryman  of  the  dead  across  the  River  Styx  or 
Acheron.  He  emerges  in  Byz.  texts  from  the  ìoth 
C.  onward  as  “night-thief  of  souls”  (John  Geo- 
metres,  PG  106:949^;  Achilleis,  ed.  D.C.  Hes- 
seling,  85—87),  an  idea  that  may  be  biblical  in 
origin  (Mt  24:43,  1  Th  5:2,  2  Pet  3:10).  He  is  also 
described  as  black  and  fierce,  holding  the  cup  of 
death  and  a  long,  curved  sword  with  which  to 
sever  the  thread  of  life,  a  motif  that  connects  him 
with  Moira,  or  Fate  (G.  Moravcsik,  SBN  3  [1931] 
45—68).  From  the  i2th  C.  onward  Charon  is  ad- 
dressed  directly,  sometimes  engaging  in  dialogue 
with  the  bereaved;  as  violent  bridegroom  of  young 
girls,  despoiling  their  beauty;  as  premature  culler 
of  grapes  or  reaper  of  corn,  esp.  in  the  learned 
romances  of  the  i2th  C.  (Niketas  Eugeneianos, 
Drosilla  and  Charikles  2.173—85).  Thus  he  is  not 
inerely  a  continuation  of  the  ancient  ferryman 
but  an  active  agent  of  death,  more  concretely 
personified  in  later  Byz.  texts  than  Hades  or 
Thanatos,  with  clear  delineation  of  attributes:  biack 
looks,  cruelty,  use  of  sword,  premature  reaper  of 
marriage  in  death. 

lit.  M.B.  Alexiou,  “Modcrn  Greek  Folklore  and  its  Re- 
lation  to  the  Past:  The  Evolution  of  Charos  in  Greek 
Tradition,"  in  Vryonis,  Past  221—36.  D.C.  Hesseling,  Charos 
(Leiden-Leipzig  1897).  Idem,  “Charos  Rediens,”  BZ  30 
(1929/30)  186-91.  R.H.  Terpening,  Charon  and  the  Crossing 
(Lewisburg  1985).  -M.B.A. 
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CHARPETE  ( Xop7reTí:,  now  Harput),  a  major 
fortress  of  the  Byz.  frontier  situated  above  the 
Arsanias  River  (Murad  Su),  east  of  the  Euphrates. 
Under  its  ancient  name  Ziata,  Charpete  formed 
part  of  the  territory  conquered  by  Diocletian  from 
the  Persians  in  297.  It  was  briefly  recaptured  by 
the  Persians  in  359.  At  that  time  it  was  a  castellum 
of  sufficient  size  to  serve  as  a  refuge  for  the 
country  population  (Amm.Marc.  19:6.1).  It  be- 
came  a  major  fortress  (called  Ziyâd)  under  the 
Arabs,  who  controlled  it  from  the  640S  until  937, 
when  Romanos  I  Lekapenos  conquered  the  area 
and  incorporated  it  into  Mesopotamia.  Charpete 
was  the  base  of  the  revolt  of  Bardas  Srleros  in 
976  and  remained  Byz.  until  the  battle  of  Man- 
tzikert  (1071).  It  had  great  strategic  importance 
as  the  main  stronghold  of  the  district  of  Anzi- 
tene;  it  was  apparently  never  a  bishopric.  The 
site  contains  a  powerful  fortress  that  represents 
the  reducdon  of  the  late  antique  settlement.  En- 
Iarged  after  the  Byz.  reconquest,  ít  shows  seven 
undated  phases  of  construction. 

lit.  J.  Howard-Johnston,  “By/.aruine  Anzitene,"  in  Ar- 
mies  omd  Frontiers  in  Roman  and  Bymntine  Anatolia,  ed.  S. 
Mitchell  (Oxford  1983)  2496  2 60  f .  -C.F. 

CHARPEZIKION  (XapireÇÍKiov),  probably  to  be 
identified  with  Çarpizek  Kalesi  (TIB  2:86,  n.260), 
center  of  a  dwarf  theme  east  of  the  Euphrates, 
first  mentioned  in  949  (Oikonomides,  Listes  24 ìf). 
It  had  an  army  of  only  905  men  and  probably 
ceased  to  exist  soon  after  the  compilation  of  the 
Taktikon  of  Escurial  (971—75),  which  lists  the  stra- 
tegos  of  Charpezikion  between  those  of  Tephrike 
and  Romanoupolis. 

lit.  N.  Oikonomides,  “L’organisation  de  la  frontière 
orientale  de  Byzance  aux  Xe  et  Xle  siècles  et  le  Taktíkon 
de  l’Escorial,”  14  CEB,  vol.  1  (Bucharest  1974)  285-302. 

-C.F. 


CHARSIANEITES  MONASTERY,  founded  in 
Constantinople  in  the  mid-i4th  C.  by  John  (mo- 
nastic  name:  Job)  Charsianeites  (Xapcnaveírr]<;), 
a  supporter  of  John  VI  Kantakouzenos.  It  was 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Nea  Peribleptos.  Its  pre- 
cise  lcx:ation  is  unknown  but  was  probably  within 
the  city  walls.  The  monastery  had  close  ties  to 
Kantakouzenos,  who  granted  it  a  chrysobull,  and 
spent  part  of  hís  retirement  there  as  the  monk 
loasaph.  Two  of  the  monastery’s  superiors  be- 


came  patriarchs  (Neilos  Kerameus  and  Mat- 
thew  I);  a  third  patriarch,  Gennadios  II  Scho- 
larios,  took  the  habit  there.  Patr.  Matthew 
composed  a  testament  in  1407  that  describes  the 
origins  of  the  monastery  and  includes  a  typihon  as 
well  as  a  hypotyposis  drafted  by  his  two  predecessors 
as  hegoumenos,  Mark  and  Neilos.  Makarios  Makres 
wrote  a  description  of  an  icon  of  the  Nativity  in 
the  monastic  church  (H.  Hunger,  JÖB  7  [1958] 
125-40). 

sources.  H.  Hunger,  “Das  Testament  des  Patriarchen 
Matthaios  I.  (1397-1410),”  B7.  51  (1958)  288-309.  I.M. 
Konidares,  K.A.  Manaphes,  “ Epìteleutios  boulesis  kai  dida- 
shalia  tou  oikoumenikou  patriarchou  Matthaíou  A'  (1397- 
1410),”  EEBS  45  (1981—82)  462-515.  Janin,  Êgiises  CP 
50  if.  -A.M.T. 

CHARSIANON  (Xapo-Lavóv),  fortress  of  Cap- 
padocia  between  Caesarea  and  the  Halys,  suppos- 
edly  named  for  a  general  Charsios  who  fought 
the  Persians  under  Justinian  I.  Its  site  has  not 
been  located.  First  mentioned  in  638,  it  was  cap- 
tured  by  the  Arabs  in  730  and  was  the  scene  of 
considerable  fighdng  during  the  next  two  centu- 
ries.  The  fortress  was  the  center  of  a  district  of 
the  same  name  that  became  a  rleisoura  in  the 
early  gth  C.  and  a  separate  theme,  created  from 
parts  of  Boukellarion,  Armeniakün,  and  Cap- 
padocia,  after  863.  According  to  Arab  geogra- 
phers,  Charsianon  had  four  fortresses  and  an 
army  of  4,000  men;  the  salary  of  the  strategos  was 
20  pounds  of  gold.  Charsianon  was  a  base  of  the 
landed  aristocracy  in  the  loth  C.;  the  Argyroi  had 
their  homes  there  and  the  Maleinoi  their  vast 
estates.  In  1057,  Charsianon  supported  the  revolt 
of  Isaac  (I)  Komnenos.  The  resettlement  of  Gagik 
II  there  in  1045  and  influx  of  Armenians  led  to 
conflicts  with  the  local  Greek  nobility.  Charsianon 
was  lost  to  the  Turks  after  the  battle  of  Mantzikert 
in  1071. 

lit.  D.  Potache,  “Le  thème  et  la  forteresse  de  Charsi- 
anon,”  in  Geographica  Bymnlma,  ed.  H.  Ahrweiler  (Paris 
1981)  107—17.  I.  Beldiceanu-Steinherr,  “Charsianon  Kas- 
tron/Qal’e-i  Harsanôs,”  Bymntion  51  (1981)  410-29. 

-C.F. 

CHARTOPHYLAX  (xapTO<pv\af),  an  ecclesias- 
tical  official  of  Constantinople  and  the  provinces, 
usually  a  deacon,  attested  from  the  6th  C.,  with 
archival  and  notarial  dudes  that  grew  in  extent 
and  significance  with  the  growth  of  synodal  trans- 
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actions.  By  the  ìoth  C.  the  chartophylax  was  head 
of  the  sekreton  of  the  chartophylakeion  and  prin- 
cipal  assistant  to  the  patriarch.  The  importance 
of  his  functions  far  exceeded  his  rank  in  the 
hierarchy  which,  by  the  1  ìth  C.,  was  fourth  among 
the  exokatakoiloi.  In  addition  to  archival  and 
chancery-related  dudes  he  acted  as  intermediary 
between  the  patriarch  and  clergy,  introducing 
clerics  before  the  patriarch  and  conciliar  gather- 
ings,  and  receiving  letters  sent  to  the  patriarch. 
He  examined  candidates  to  the  priesthood  and 
prepared  testimonials  for  them  (Rhalles-Potles, 
Syntagma  3:440-44;  2:587).  The  chartophylax  also 
wrote  Erotaporriseis  on  canonical  matters  and 
released  them  in  his  own  name.  He  represented 
the  patriarch  and,  in  his  absence,  presided  over 
the  synod.  A  prostagma  (1094)  of  Alexios  1  Kom- 
nenos,  confirming  the  chartophylax’s  right  to  this 
position,  indicates  that  it  was  not  a  new  privilege 
but  a  controversial  one  disputed  by  the  bishops 
of  the  synod  (Zepos,  Jus  i:64gf).  Theodore  Bal- 
samon  asserted,  in  his  treatise  on  the  functions 
and  rights  of  the  protekdikos  and  chartophyiax, 
that  the  latter  had  judicial  competence  and  pre- 
sided  over  a  court  (Rhalles-Potles,  Syntagma  4:530— 
41);  this  claim  appears  to  have  more  to  do  with 
Balsamon’s  need  to  bolster  the  office  that  he  held 
than  with  the  actual  functions  of  the  chartophylax, 
From  the  reign  of  Andronikos  I,  megas  was  added 
to  the  title  of  chartophyiax. 

Some  monasteries  included  among  their  offi- 
cials  a  chartophylax  or  chartophylahissa,  a  monk  or 
nun  responsible  for  the  securìty  and  conservation 
of  monastic  records,  and  keeping  track  of  bor- 
rowed  documents. 

lit.  Darrouzès,  Offikia  334-53,  508-25.  Meester,  De 
monachico  statu  2846  -R.J.M. 

CHARTOULARIOS  ( xotprov\ápw î,  from 
official  document),  a  generic  term  designating 
subaltern  officials  in  various  bureaus.  Late  Roman 
chartoularioi  were  known  from  326  in  the  chan- 
ceries  of  the  praetorian  frefect,  magister  mili- 
tum,  etc.  (O.  Seeck,  RE  3  [1899]  2193).  The  first 
known  chartoularios  of  the  “divine  logothesion ”  was 
mentioned  in  the  7th-C.  Miracula  of  St.  Artemios 
(ed.  Papadopoulos-Rerameus,  23.29).  In  the  gth- 
ìoth  C.  chartoularioi  were  functionaries  with  fiscal 
and  archival  duties  in  both  central  and  provincial 
administration,  such  as  the  chartoularioi  of  the 


geniron,  stratiotiron,  and  dromos.  Similar 
functions  in  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  were  per- 
formed  by  the  chartophylax,  and  the  two  terms 
could  be  confused  (Darrouzès,  Offikia  20);  the  seal 
of  a  chartophylax  of  the  genikon  (Laurent,  Corpus  2, 
no.358)  is  also  known.  A  chartoularìos  could  be  the 
head  of  an  entire  sekreton,  such  as  chartoularios  of 
the  sakella  (see  Sarellion)  or  vestiarion.  Accord- 
ing  to  seals,  the  chartoularìoí  of  the  genikon  and 
straliolikon  acquired  the  epithet  megas  from  the 
end  of  the  ìoth  C.  Chartoularìoi  could  be  com- 
manders  on  the  battlefield  (Dennis,  Military  Trea- 
tises  252.138);  Theophanes  (Theoph.  398.13-14) 
relates  that  Leo  III  appointed  “his  personal  char- 
toularios”  Paul  as  strategos  of  Sicily.  In  the  I2th  C. 
some  chartoulanoi  (e.g.,  Theodore  Choumnos)  ex- 
ercised  military  functions.  From  the  i3th  C.  on- 
ward,  the  megas  chartoularìos  was  a  high-ranking 
courder  whose  duty,  like  that  of  the  protostra- 
tor,  was  to  lead  the  horse  of  the  emperor.  I. 
Medvedev  ( PSb  23  [1971]  63—67)  rejected  B.  Pan- 
cenko’s  hypothesis  concerning  the  existence  of  a 
guild  of  chartoulanoi. 

lit,  Guilland,  Ttíres,  pt. XVIII  (1971),  405—26,  Bury, 
Adm.  System  83.  -A.K. 

CHARTRES  NOTATION.  See  Neumata. 


CHEESE  (rvpóç),  an  important  food  source,  men- 
tioned  along  with  wine,  olive  oil,  beans,  and  bread 
as  a  major  component  of  the  diet  (Lavra  1, 
no.27. 19—21);  it  was  commonly  added  as  a  relish 
( prosphagion )  to  bread.  The  Geoponika  (bk.i8:i9) 
gives  a  recipe  for  making  cheese  and  says  that  the 
best  type  was  made  from  goat  milk.  The  Diegesis 
ton  tetrapodon  zoon  praises  cheese  made  from 
the  milk  of  water  buffalo.  Some  cheeses  were 
pungent  and  used  as  appetizers  with  wine.  The 
Vlachs  were  famous  as  cheese  makers,  providing 
the  monks  of  Mt.  Athos  with  their  product.  Cheese 
could  be  used  for  payment  of  rent  in  kind:  thus, 
in  1382,  the  monastery  of  Nea  Petra  on  Mt.  Athos 
received  from  revenues  in  Lemnos  16  modia  poli- 
tika  of  grain,  4  modia  politika  of  legumes,  and  3 
kantaria  (a  measure  of  approximately  40—48  kg) 
of  cheese  (Dionys.  no.5. 11-12).  Imperial  privileges 
exempted  various  monasteries  from  mandatory 
sales  of  grain,  wine,  meat,  cheese,  “and  all  other 
kinds  of  food”  (e.g.,  Patmou  Engrapha  1,  no.  6.53- 
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54),  thus  cnumerating  cheese  among  the  most 

basic  foodstuffs. 

lit.  Koukoules,  Bios  5:31—  35.  -A.K.,J.W.N. 

CHEILAS  (XetXâç),  also  Prinkips  Cheilas,  a  fam- 
ily  of  Peloponnesian  origin,  known  from  the  t3th— 
1  ^th  C.  The  Cheilades  produced  several  ecclesi- 
astical  leaders  and  intellectuals:  Theodosios  Prin- 
kips  Cheilas  was  sent  by  Michael  VIII  as  envoy  to 
the  Mongol  khan  Hülegü;  ca.  1278— 83  he  was 
patriarch  of  Antioch.  His  contemporary  John 
Cheilas,  metropoütan  of  Ephesus,  wrote  against 
the  Arsenites  and  Patr.  Gregory  II  of  Cyprus; 
the  collection  of  letters  in  Paris,  B.N.  gr.  2022, 
was  erroneously  ascribed  to  John,  John’s  brother 
Constantine  was  a  military  judge  (hrites  tou  phos- 
satou)  in  1293—94;  two  °f  his  seals  have  survived 
(Laurent,  Corpus  2,  nos.  1 193—94).  Nikephoros 
Prinkips  Cheilas,  a  rhetorician  of  the  first  half  of 
the  ì^th  C.,  wrote  a  monody  on  the  death  of 
Kleope  Malatesta  (died  1433),  spouse  of  the  des- 
potes  Theodore  II  Palaiologos,  and  was  closely 
connected  with  many  intellectuals  of  his  time, 
such  as  John  Eugeniros,  Bessarion,  Plethon, 
and  Gennadios  II  Scholarios. 

lit,  I.  Bogiatzides,  “Hai  prinkipes  Cheilades  tes  Lake- 
daimonos,”  NE  ig  (1925)  192-209.  J.  Gouillard,  “Après  le 
schisme  arsénite:  La  correspondance  inédite  du  Pseudo- 
Jean  Chílas,”  BSHAcRoum  25  (1944)  174—211.  ~A.K. 

CHEIROTHESIA  (\eipo6eo-ia),  “the  laying  on  of 
hands,”  esp.  by  the  bishop  in  the  rite  of'  ordina- 
tion.  Initially  it  referred  specifically  to  the  central 
part  of  the  ordination  process — the  imposition  of 
hands — rather  than  to  the  sacrament  of  ordina- 
tion  proper  and  the  conferring  of  ecclesiastical 
dignity.  Still,  this  distinction  was  not  always  main- 
tained.  Indeed  the  term  became  interchangeable 
with  cheirotonia  and  the  whole  liturgical  act  of 
ordination  (cf.  Nicaea  I,  canon  19;  Council  of 
Chalcf.don,  canon  15).  By  the  8th  C.,  however, 
cheirothesia  came  to  be  used  for  the  ecclesiastical 
ceremony  conferring  minor  orders  of  subdeacon, 
anagnostes,  etc.,  through  the  sign  of  the  Cross 
(sphragis),  while  cheirotonia  was  reserved  for  the 
ordination  of  the  major  orders  of  deacon,  priest, 
and  bishop.  According  to  Symeon  of  Thessalo- 
nike  (PG  155:3610),  the  first  took  place  “away 
from  the  altar”  (ex 0  tou  bematos),  whereas  the  sec- 
ond  was  performed  “at  the  altar”  (entos  tou  bema- 


los).  In  general,  of  course,  cheirothesia  was  also  a 
common  element  in  a  number  of  other  rites,  such 
as  baptism,  in  which  the  laying  on  of  the  hands 
in  benediction  took  place.  -A.P. 

CHEIROTONIA  (xeiporovía).  In  its  primitive 
etymological  sense  the  term,  meaning  “stretching 
forth  the  hands,”  signified  primarily  appointment 
or  election  to  office.  In  Christian  canonical  and 
sacramental  usage,  the  word  came  to  designate 
the  liturgical  rite  by  which  a  candidate  was  or- 
dained  into  one  of  the  three  major  orders  of  the 
Christian  clergy.  Specifically,  the  sacrament  in- 
cluded  both  the  appointment  and  the  laying  on 
of  the  bishop’s  hands  on  the  ordinand  ìn  the  rite 
of  cheirothesia.  Zonaras  described  cheirotonia  as 
the  liturgical  act  in  which  the  invocation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  by  the  bishop  is  accompanied  by  the 
laying  on  of  hands  on  the  candidate  for  ordina- 
tion  (PG  137:37^;  cf.  John  Chrysostom,  PG 
60:1 16.15—20).  The  same  canonist  was  neverthe- 
less  aware  of  the  ancient  distinction  between  sim- 
pie  nomination  and  the  actual  rite  of  consecration, 
for  he  observes  that  the  election  (psephos)  eventu- 
ally  came  to  be  called  ordination  (cheirotonia)  by 
the  church  fathers  (cf.  C.  Vogel,  Irénihon  45  [ìgyaj 
7).  The  bishop  alone  had  the  right  to  perfbrm 
the  ceremony. 

lit.  C.H.  Turner,  “Cheirotonia,  Cheirothesia,  Epithesis 
Cheiron  (and  the  Accompanying  Verb s)” JThSt  24  (1923) 
496—504.  J.  Coppens,  L'imposition  des  mains  et  les  riles  con- 
nexes  dans  le  Nouoeau  Testament  et  dans  l’église  ancienne:  Élude 
de  théologie  pcsitwe  (París  1925).  M.A.  Siotis,  Die  Uassische 
und  die  christliche  Cheirotonie  in  ihrem  Verhältnis  (Athens 
,95,).  -A.P. 

CHELANDION  (\eX ávhcov)  was  sometimes  used 
synonymously  with  dROMON  to  refer  to  oar-  and 
sail-powered  warships  of  varying  sizes  and  speeds 
(A.  Dain,  Naumachica  [Paris  1943]  66),  but  other 
sources  indicate  that  chelandion  generally  meant  a 
transport  ship,  such  as  the  type  used  by  Constan- 
tine  V  to  ferry  horses  to  Bulgaria  in  762  (Theoph, 
432.29—433.1)  or  by  Basil  II  to  transport  men 
and  supplies  during  his  siege  of  Tripolis  in  999 
(Yahyâ  of  Antioch,  PO  23  [1932]  459)-  Another 
term,  pamphylos,  refers  to  round-hulled  vessels 
that  served  to  carry  war  machines  and  horses; 
smaller  transport  ships  were  called  sagenai,  sak- 
iourai,  and  hatenai,  names  that  indicate  an  Arabic 
origin. 
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lit.  Ahrweiler,  Mer  410—14.  R.H.  Dolley,  “The  War- 
ships  of  ihe  Later  Roman  Empir e"  JRS  38  (1948)  47-53. 

A.K. 

CHEMISTRY.  See  Alchemy. 


CHENOLAKKOS  MONASTERY,  a  Bithynian 
monastery  of  uncertain  location.  Chenolakkos 
( Xr)vá\otKKO' “Goose  Pond”)  was  founded  in  the 
early  8th  C.  by  a  St.  Stephen,  who  is  known  only 
from  his  liturgical  notice  in  the  Synaxarion  of  Con- 
stantinople  for  14  Jan.  ( Synax.CP ,  392-94).  He 
established  the  monastery  at  Chenolakkos,  on  land 
given  him  by  Patr.  Germanos  I.  The  monks  of 
Chenolakkos  supported  the  restoration  of  images 
by  the  Second  Council  of  Nicaea  in  787;  the 
monk  Thomas  signed  the  Horos  (decree)  as  a 
delegate  of  the  hegoumenos  John. 

In  the  gth  C.  Chenolakkos  is  known  as  the 
monastery  where  the  iconodule  Methodios,  the 
future  patriarch,  first  adopted  the  habit  and 
worked  as  a  scribe.  The  monastery  disappears 
from  the  sources  between  the  toth  and  i2th  C.; 
it  reappears  in  the  second  half  of  the  ìgth  C.  as 
an  insignificant  metochion  of  the  Constantinopolí- 
tan  monastery  of  St.  Demetrios  of  the  Palaiologoi, 
housing  only  two  monks. 

Lrr.  Janin ,  Églises  centres  t8gf.  -A.M.T. 


CHERNIBOXESTON  (XePvipóÇe<TTov,  from 
XePvijielov  +  fécrTrjç  “wash  basin  [and]  ewer”), 
term  attested  from  the  6th  C.  in  papyri  and  in  an 
inscription  of  582-602  on  a  silver  vessel,  for  a 
washing  set,  either  domestic  or  liturgical.  The 
basin  often  took  the  form  of  a  long-handled 
trulla,  while  the  ewer  was  a  handled  jug.  In  a 
series  of  long-handled  pans  with  dated  silver 
stamps,  the  three  latest  (of  582-651)  apparently 
still  have  matching  ewers  (Dodd,  Byz.  Süver  Stamps , 
nos.  30-31,  48-49,  75,  77).  While  none  of  the 
complete  sets  displays  Christian  motifs,  other  ew- 
ers  with  a  church  dedication  (Kaper  Koraon 
Treasure)  or  New  Testament  iconography  may 
bear  witness  to  the  early  ecclesiastical  use  of  wash- 
ing  sets  mentioned  in  the  Euchologion  and  de- 
scribed  in  the  Liber  pontificalis  by  the  Latin 
terms  urceus  and  agmanile.  In  the  loth  C.  Con- 
stantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos  described  the  use 


of  chemiboxesta  decorated  in  low  relief  and  of 
“precious  towels”  for  the  washingof  hands  during 
palace  ceremonies  (De  cer.  586.3—5). 

lit.  Mango,  Stluer  io6f.  -M.M.M. 

CHEROUBIRON  (XePovj3i kóv),  the  Cherubic 
Hymn,  important  troparion  that  accompanies 
the  transfer  of  gifts  in  the  Great  Entrance  and 
introduces  the  eucharistic  half  of  the  liturgy  with 
its  references  to  the  preanaphoral  dialogue  (“let 
us  lay  aside  all  worldly  care’j,  Trisagion  (“sing 
the  thrice-holy  hymn’j,  and  communion  (“to  re- 
ceive  the  King  of  All”).  Its  name  derives  from  its 
opening  words,  in  which  the  singers  are  assimi- 
lated  to  the  cherubim  around  the  throne  of  God. 
The  other  Great  Entrance  hymns  that  replace  this 
hymn  in  the  Liturgy  of  Basil  on  Holy  Thursday 
(Tou  deìpnou),  Holy  Saturday  (Sigesato  pasa  sarx), 
and  at  Presanctified  (Nun  hai  dynameis)  are  by 
extension  also  called  cheroubiha.  The  cheroubihon 
and  Tou  deipnou  were  introduced  under  Justin  II 
in  573-74  (Cedr.  1:685.3-4),  perhaps  replacing 
earlier  psalmody  (Ps  23  with  alleluia).  The  Holy 
Saturday  chant  comes  from  the  Jerusalem  Liturgy 
of  James;  it  appears  in  Constantìnople  by  the 
1  ith— i2th  C.  but  is  only  an  optional  replacement 
for  the  cheroubihon  until  the  end  of  Byz. 

lit.  Taít,  Great  linlrar.ee  53-1 18.  — R.F.T. 

CHERSON  (XePcrcóv),  a  Greek  colony  in  the  im- 
mediate  vicinity  of  modern  Sebastopol  on  the 
Crimean  peninsula,  was  from  the  2nd  C.  a  part 
of  Roman  Lower  Moesia.  Christianity  was  firmly 
established  there  by  the  beginning  of  the  ^th  C. 
The  altar  of  a  cruciform  church  discovered  in 
1897  contained  a  silver  reliquary,  with  relics  in- 
tact,  bearing  a  monogram,  bust,  and  control  stamps 
of  Justinian  I  (Iskusstvo  Vizantii  1,  no.  151).  Cher- 
son  was  the  most  significant  city  of  Crimea  in  the 
5th— 6th  C.;  excavations  have  shown,  however, 
that  large-scale  production  of  salted  fish  and  wine 
stopped  during  this  period.  The  economic  situa- 
tion  in  Cherson  in  the  7th-8th  C.  is  still  disputed: 
Jakobson  (infra)  stresses  decline  and  desertion, 
whereas  A.  Romancuk  (in  From  Late  Antiquity  to 
Early  Byzantium  [Prague  1985]  123—35)  empha- 
sizes  the  continuity  of  urban  life.  At  this  time 
Cherson  was  a  place  of  exile  for  Pope  Martin  I 
and  Emp.  Justinian  II.  In  the  8th  C.  it  was  under 
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the  rule  of  a  Khazar  governor  ( tudun ).  Actording 
to  a  later  legend,  it  offered  shelter  to  Iconodule 

refugees  from  Byz. 

Byz.  rule  was  reestablished  by  Emp.  Theophilos 
who,  ca.832,  created  the  theme  of  Rlimata  (see 
Rlima).  From  the  ìoth  to  the  i2th  C.  Cherson 
enjoyed  great  prosperity.  The  minting  of  auton- 
omous  coins  of  municipal  character  was  resumed 
by  Michael  III  ( DOC  3.1:91!)  at  this  time,  and 
abundant  seals  survive  of  Byz.  officials  in  Cher- 
son,  primarily  those  of  strategoi  and  kommerkiarioi. 
The  colony  assumed  pivotal  importance  in  rela- 
tions  between  Byz.  and  the  Khazars  (the  starting 
point  for  the  missionary  activity  of  Constantine 
the  Philosopher),  Pechenegs,  and  Kievan  Rus’. 
It  played  an  essential  role  in  the  conversion  of 
Kievan  Rus’  in  988/9:  according  to  a  legend,  Vla- 
dimir  I  of  Kiev  was  baptized  in  Cherson.  Many 
inscriptions  and  graffiti  (both  Greek  and  Latin) 
have  been  recovered  in  Cherson  through  archae- 
ological  excavations. 

After  1 204  Cherson  accepted  the  suzerainty  of 

Trebizond.  It  began  to  lose  its  Greek  character, 
mainly  because  of  Alan  impact  and  economic  ties 
to  the  northern  Caucasus  and  the  Near  East.  By 
the  end  of  the  i4th  C.  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
armies  of  the  Golden  Horde. 

lit.  A.  Jakobson,  Rannesrednevekovyj  Chersones  (Moscow- 
Leningrad  1959).  O.  Dombrovs’kyj,  “Srednevkovyj  Cher- 
sones,"  in  Archeologija  Ukrains’koj  SSR  3  (Kìev  1986)  535— 
48.  J.  Smedley,  “Archaeology  and  the  History  of  Cherson,” 
ArchPont  35  (1978)  172-92.  I.  Sokolova,  Monely  ì  pecalt 
ŵzantijskogo  Chersona  (Leningrad  1983).  — O.P.,  A.C. 

CHERUBIM  (xepot»)9(e)íjU.),  celestial  beings  who 
held  an  important  place  in  the  Old  Testament 
as  supporters  of  God;  God  was  enthroned 
upon  them  and  they  moved  his  chariot.  Pseudo- 
Dionysios  the  Areopagite  describes  them  as  the 
second  order  of  the  first  triad  of  heavenly  beings, 
between  the  seraphim  and  the  thrones  (thronoi), 
another  order  of  angels.  In  contrast,  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  (PG  45:348^)  eliminates  the  distinction  be- 
tween  cherubim  and  thronoi,  since  God  was  en- 
throned  upon  the  cherubim.  Greek  authors  rep- 
resented  the  cherubim  as  fiery,  with  four  faces 
and  many  eyes  ( polyommata ),  although  Origen 
warned  against  literal  interpretation  of  these  fea- 
tures.  Their  usual  functions  included  driving  the 
heavenly  chariot,  praising  God,  defending  the 
church,  and  assisting  at  the  Last  Judgment,  but 


pseudo-Dionysios  emphasized  the  spiritual  quali- 
ties  of  the  cherubim — their  ability  to  receive  the 
gift  of  light,  to  contemplate  the  primordial  might 
of  thearchic  splendor,  and  to  see  and  comprehend 
God  ( Celestial  Hierarchy  7.1.32-34).  Accordingly, 
the  name  cherubim  was  interpreted  as  meaning 
“full  knowledge”  (John  Chrysostom,  PG  48:724.55), 
even  though  they  were  unable  to  comprehend 
God  as  he  comprehended  himself. 

Images  of  two  cherubim  were  placed  on  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant  (Ex  25:18-22)  and  in  the 
Temple  of  Solomon  (1  Kgs  6:23-29).  The  Chroni- 
con  paschale  ( Chron .  Pasch.  462.9-13)  states  that 
the  latter  were  seized  by  the  Roman  emperor 
Titus  and  affixed  by  Vespasian  to  the  gates  of 
Antioch.  These  Old  Testament  images  of  cheru- 
bim  were  cited  by  John  of  Damascus  and  others 
in  polemics  against  the  Iconoclasts:  although  made 
by  human  hands,  they  were  nonetheless  the  object 
of  divine  cult  and  could  thus  be  used  to  justify 
the  Christian  veneration  of  icons. 

The  cherubim  were  first  depicted  as  regular 
angels;  later,  under  the  combined  influence  of 
Ezekiel’s  visions  (Ez  1:4-25,  10:1-22)  and  of  Rev- 
elations  4:6—9,  they  took  the  form  of  composite 
creatures  having  at  least  four  “many-eyed”  wings, 
the  top  pair  usually  crossed,  with  a  human  face 
in  the  very  center  of  the  wings,  and  the  heads  of 
the  four  apocalyptic  beasts  at  the  sides  (man  and 
ox  to  the  left,  lion  and  eagle  to  the  right;  see 
Evangelist  Symbols).  Their  feet  are  human  but 
winged,  and  they  may  have  a  pair  of  hands  tom- 
ing  out  the  sides,  to  hold  a  sword  or  spear.  The 
fiery  wheels  of  Ezekiel’s  vision  are  often  included 
either  directly  below  them  or  nearby.  The  cher- 
ubim  were  sometimes  given  six  wings,  a  feature 
borrowed  from  Revelations  or  from  the  closely 
related  seraphim. 

Cherubim  appear  ín  the  pendentives  of  churches 
to  support  visually  the  image  of  the  cross  or  of 
Christ  Pantokrator  in  the  dome  (e.g.,  pth-C.  mo- 
saics  in  Hagia  Sophia,  Constantinople);  they  also 
guard  the  gates  of  Paradise  (e.g.,  in  Octateuch 
illustration  [Gen  3:24]  or  in  scenes  of  the  Last 
Judgment).  On  the  Limburg  an-der-Lahn  rei.i- 
quary  they  are  labeled  archai.  Their  liturgical 
connection  (the  Cheroubiron  hymn  describes  how 
they  support  the  throne  of  God)  led  to  their  being 
depicted  on  rhipidia. 

lit.  O.  Wulff,  Cherubim,  Throne  und  Seraphim  (Leipzig 
1894).  D.  Pallas,  “Eine  Differenzierung  unter  den 
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himmlischen  Ordnungen,”  BZ  64  (1071)  51,-60.  Idem, 
RBK  3:56-78.  -A.K„  N.P.S. 

CHESS  (ÇaTpÍRLo v),  a  game  of  Eastern  origin, 
unknown  in  the  later  Roman  Empire.  The  date 
of  its  penetration  into  Byz.  is  not  established. 
When  Anna  Romnene  (An.Romn.  3:71.11-16) 
described  Alexios  I  playing  chess  with  some  of  his 
relatives,  she  added  that  the  game  “came  to  us 
from  the  Assyrians.”  A  ì^th-C.  historian  (Douk. 
99.17—18)  depicts  Timur  as  playing  zatrikion  with 
his  son;  by  that  time,  the  game  was  also  known 
among  the  I.atins,  under  the  name  of  skakon.  The 
Diegesis  ton  tetrapodon  zoon  (w.  918—27)  dis- 
tinguishes  between  $kakoi,  zatrikia,  and  tabha,  and 
states  that  bishops,  archontes,  and  merchants  played 
these  games  using  pieces  of  gold  and  silver;  skakoì 
and  tablia,  according  to  the  same  text  (vv.  615- 
21),  were  made  also  of  bull’s  horn.  Wood  and 
bone  pieces  were  used  as  well.  'fhe  game  of  chess 
was  interpreted  in  the  so-called  oneirohritihon 
of  Patr.  Germanos  I  (F.  Drexl,  Laographia  7  [1923] 
437-7°)  as  foretelling  a  fight.  More  explicit  is  the 
Oneirokritikon  of  Achmet  rf.n  Sirin  (pp.  192.3— 
193.9):  victory  at  zatnkion  foreshadowed  profit, 
good  luck,  or  miiitary  success. 

lit.  Koukoules,  Bíos  1:2206  B.  Janovski,  “Küm  rannata 
istorija  na  äachmata  u  nas,”  IstPreg  20  (1964)  no.5,  92-101 . 

-Ap.K„  A.K. 

CHILANDAR.  See  Hilandar  Monasiery. 

CHILDHOOD.  The  Greek  terms  for  child,  teknon 
(tò  tékvoi’)  and  pais  (ó  or  r)  Traiç),  were  applied  to 
boys  and  girls  alike,  while  pais  could  also  designate 
a  slave,  and  teknon  had  a  connotation  of  spiritual 
relationship.  Even  though  some  Byz.  practiced 
abortion  and  contraception,  procreation  was 
considered  the  primary  goal  of  a  married  couple 
and  infertility  was  viewed  as  a  disaster;  the  birth 
of  a  child,  esp.  a  boy  (Prodromos,  Historische  Ge- 
dichte,  ed.  W.  Hörandner,  no.44.1-7),  was  acause 
for  rejoicing  and  celebration.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren  varied  considerably;  Laiou  (Peasantry  310) 
calculates  that  the  household  coefficient  in  the 
domain  of  Iveron  in  the  first  half  of  the  i4th  C. 
was  2.9  to  4.9  and  in  that  of  Lavra  4.1  to  4.9. 

The  infant  (brephos,  in  praktika  also  called  pats 
hypomaûos — Esphig.,  no.7.3— 4)  was  weaned  at  about 


two  or  three  years  of  age.  Babies  were  swaddled 
at  birth  and  nursed  either  by  their  mother  or  a 
wet-nurse;  the  attitude  of  Byz.  society  toward  wet- 
nursíng  was  equivocal  (J.  Beaucamp,  JOB  32.2 
[1982]  546-59).  Breastfeeding  was  depicted  in  the 
image  of  the  Virgin  Galaktotrophousa  and  of 
some  saintly  children  shown  suckling;  hagiogra- 
phy  tells  of  some  future  saints  who  as  ínfants 
refused  to  suckle  on  fastdays.  Infant  mortality 
was  high,  the  case  of  Maria  the  Younger  probably 
being  typical:  she  fx>re  four  children  of  whom 
two  died  in  infancy.  Children  were  esp.  suscepti- 
ble  to  disease  after  weaning  (D.  and  P.  Brothwell, 
Food  in  Antiquity  [London  1969]  186—89). 

Formal  education  began  at  age  six  or  seven, 
either  at  school  (for  boys)  or  with  a  tutor  or 
literate  parents;  rote  memorization,  esp.  of  the 
Psalms,  was  emphasized.  Only  a  small  number  of 
children  went  on  to  secondary  schooling.  Despite 
John  Chrysostom’s  warnings  against  indulgence 
(Sur  la  vaine  gloire,  ed.  A.-M.  Malingrey  [Paris 
1972]  96.239-100.266,  196.1058-1064),  chil- 

dren,  even  boys,  wore  gold  jewelry  and  gems 
(e.g.,  the  gold  belt,  bracelet,  and  necklace  re- 
nounced  by  Theodore  of  Sykeon,  Vita,  ch.12). 
Children  played  with  toys  and  games  and  pets. 

Parents  were  prohibited  from  selling  or  aban- 
doning  their  children,  although  Constantine  I,  in 
a  law  of  329,  permitted  the  sale  of  children  “in 
the  case  of  extreme  poverty”  (Cod.Just.  IV  34.2) 
with  the  right  of  a  later  repurchase.  Some  chil- 
dren  were  abandoned,  often  at  the  thresholds  of 
churches  or  houses  of  the  wealthy.  Some  orphans, 
even  of  substance,  faced  problems:  the  vita  of 
Lazaros  of  Mt.  Galesios  (AASS,  Nov.  3:5290) 
describes  how  their  neighbors  expelled  orphans 
from  their  father’s  house  and  seized  their  belong- 
ings.  Orphanages  directed  by  the  state  and  church 
tried  to  alleviate  the  problems  of  orphans  and 
abandoned  children. 

Even  though  the  concept  of  patria  potestas  (the 
father’s  rights  over  his  children)  diminished  dur- 
ing  the  Roman  Empire,  Byz.  parents  retained 
substantial  rights  (often  customary)  with  regard 
to  their  sons  and  daughers:  parents  could  inflict 
corporal  punishment  on  their  children,  albeit  some 
moralists  (like  Kekaumenos)  criticized  whipping; 
they  could  castrate  boys  to  make  them  eunuciis 
(Rudakov,  KuVtura  187);  they  used  children’s  la- 
bor  in  the  household  (esp.  as  shepherds  and 
swineherds),  and  sent  them  out  to  work  as  ap- 
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prentices,  servants,  and  prostitutes,  retaining  their 
earnings.  Parents  controlied  their  children’s  fu- 
ture  by  arranging  their  betrothal  and  marriage. 
After  reaching  adulthood  children  usually  resided 
outside  the  parents’  household,  but  sometimes  (at 
least,  in  the  case  of  peasant  families)  remained  in 
their  parents’  homes  after  their  own  marriage  and 
the  birth  of  first  grandchiidren,  Conflicts  between 
fathers  and  sons  as  described  in  hagiography  (A. 
Kazhdan,  fìymntìon  54  [1984]  188-90)  refer  pri- 
marily  to  the  attempts  of  chiidren  to  leave  the 
family  and  take  monastic  vows.  Despite  the  paren- 
tal  authority  over  children,  Byz.  literature  reveals 
the  affection  of  both  parents  and  grandparents 
for  their  offspring  and  of  children  for  their  moth- 
ers  and  fathers.  Thus  Psellos  was  very  fond  of 
both  his  mother  and  of  his  daughter  who  died  in 
childhood  (G.  Vergari,  Studi  di  filologia  bimntina, 
vol.  3  [Catania  1985]  69—76),  and  Anna  Komnene 
remained  devoted  to  her  parents,  although  se- 
cretly  critical  of  her  nephew,  Manuel  I. 

The  principle  of  Roman  law  that  considered 
children  as  legally  subordinate  to  the  father  (per- 
sonae  alieni  iuris,  (ir.  hypexousioi )  was  accepted  by 
the  law  of  Jusdnian,  albeit  with  some  modification, 
and  preserved  in  the  terminology  of  the  Ecioga. 
The  Procheiron  still  required  the  formal  emanci- 
pation  of  the  son  from  his  father’s  power  (Za- 
chariä,  Geschichte  1 13,  n.327),  but  I.eo  VI,  in  novel 
25  (ed.  P.  Noailles,  A.  Dain,  pp.  99,26—101.5), 
ruled  that  the  son  who  established  an  indepen- 
dent  household  should  be  granted  legal  indepen- 
dence  ( autexousion )  regardless  of  any  formal  pro- 
cedure  of  emancipation;  the  child  also  had  full 
rights  to  objects  received  from  his/her  mother  or 
a  third  person.  Byz.  law  retained  the  Roman  prin- 
ciple  of  equal  division  of  inheritance  between  the 
chìldren. 

There  was  no  transitional  period  from  child- 
hood  to  maturity  corresponding  to  the  ephebeia 
(youth)  of  antiquity,  even  though  the  term,  in  a 
nontechnical  meaning,  appears  in  some  authors 
(e.g.,  Synesios,  ed.  N.  Terzaghi,  2:289.20).  Le- 
gally  adulthood  began  at  25,  but  in  fact  the  bor- 
derline  between  childhood  and  maturity  was  not 
sharply  defined:  marriage,  taking  monastic  vows 
(after  the  7th  C.  the  minimum  age  for  entry  into 
a  monastery  was  ten  years),  entering  military  or 
civil  service,  the  opening  of  one’s  own  workshop 
meant  the  end  of  childhood.  In  reality  it  occurred 
about  the  age  of  16  or  18,  although  precocious 


cases  are  known,  mostly  in  a  legendary  form,  as 
in  the  epic  of  Digenes  Arritas  or  in  saints’  Lives. 

Images  of  the  Presentation  of  the  Virgin  and 
cycles  depicting  her  infancy  invariably  show  the 
child  as  a  miniature  adult;  the  emphasis  on  the 
youthfulness  of  Christ  F.mmanuel  is  almost  unique 
in  iconography. 

lit.  Koukoules,  Bios  1.1:1-184,  Patlagean,  Slructure,  pt.X 
(*973)>  ®5— 93-  H.  Antoniadis-Bíbicou,  “Quelqucs  notes  sur 
l’enfant  de  la  moyenne  époque  byzantine  (du  VIe  au  XI Ie 
siècle),"  Annales  DM  (1973)  77-84-  A.  Moffatt,  “The  Byz- 
antine  Child,"  Social  Research  53  (1986)  705-23.  P.  Leloir, 
“Attitudes  des  pères  du  désert  vis-à-vis  des  jeunes,”  L’enfant 
dûns  les  civiäsalions  orientales  (Leuven  1980)  145-52.  P. 
Schreiner,  “Eine  Obituarnotiz  über  eine  Frühgeburt,”  /0/i 
39  (1989)  209—16.  ~J.H,  A.K.,  A.C. 

CHILIA  (KeXAta,  ReAAtot',  mod.  Riliya),  city  and 
port  at  the  northernmost  mouth  of  the  Danube 
50  km  northeast  of  Ismail.  Probably  ceded,  with 
nearby  Vicina,  to  Michael  VIII  by  the  Mongols 
after  1261,  it  returned  to  Mongoi  control  later  in 
the  century.  In  the  early  iqth  C.  it  belonged  to 
the  Second  Bulgarian  Empire  and  was  a  port  of 
call  for  Venetian  ships  trading  with  Bulgaria.  Later 
in  the  century,  as  Vicina  declined  and  Genoa 
ousted  Venice  from  the  Black  Sea  trade,  Genoese 
influence  grew,  and  a  Genoese  colony  and  garri- 
son  were  established  in  Chilia.  After  1370  it  seems 
to  have  passed  to  the  control  of  the  princes  of 
Moldavia;  in  the  i5th  C.  the  Wallachían  port  of 
Braila  eclipsed  Chilia,  and  in  1484  the  Ottoman 
Turks  captured  it.  Its  principal  exports  were  grain, 
wax,  honey,  and  slaves.  Emp.  John  VIII  Palaio- 
logos  passed  through  Chilia  on  his  return  jour- 
ney  from  Italy  and  Hungary  in  1428.  It  is  doubt- 
ful  whether  the  Byzantine  toponym  Chele  ever 
referred  to  Chilia.  Some  scholars  identify  Chilia 
with  Lyrostomion. 

lit.  N.  lorga,  Studii  istorice  asupra  Chiliei  p  Cetätn-Albe 
(Bucharest  1899).  N.  Bänescu,  “Chilia  (Licostomo)  und  das 
bithynische  Chele,"  BZ  28  (1928)  68-72.  Balard,  Romanie 
génoise  1:143-50.  S.  Baraschi,  “Les  sources  byzantines  et  ìa 
iocalisation  de  Ia  cité  de  Kilia  (XIIe — XI IIe  siècles),"  RESEE 
19(1981)473-84.  -R.B. 

CHILIAS  {^tAtáç,  pl.  ^^^eç),  a  measure  of 
calculation,  indicating  a  quantity  of  one  thousand 
units. 

1.  In  agriculture,  a  chilias  is  a  measure  of  vine- 
yards  indicating  1,000  vínes.  Depending  on  the 
quality  of  the  soil,  the  region,  and  the  customs  of 
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yiticulturc,  the  area  of  1  chilias  ranged  between  1 
and  nearly  4  modioi  [=  approx.  878  to  3,512 
$q.m].  According  to  the  metrological  sources,  in 
the  Balkans  a  chilìas  could  be  an  area  of  1,000  sq. 
ORGYIAI. 

2.  As  a  measure  of  fields,  1  chilias  is  equal  to 
1 ,000  modioi. 

3.  When  measuring  the  tonnage  of  ships,  chilias 
indicates  a  capacity  of  1 ,000  thalassioi  modioi. 

4.  In  the  trade  of  the  Levant,  esp.  among  the 
Italians,  the  chìlias  (It.  migliaio)  is  a  quantity  of 
1,000  pounds  (litrai,  libbre )  and  differsaccording 
to  the  pound  used.  Migliaio  can  also,  however,  be 
a  larger  measure  of  calculation  for  oil,  for  ex- 
ample,  of  646  iiters  in  Venice  or  713  liters  in 
Negroponte. 

lit.  Schilbach,  Melrologie  83-89,  117.  -E.  Sch. 

CHINA.  The  enormous  distance  between  Byz. 
and  China  makes  direct  contact  between  the  two 
doubtful.  Byz.  coins  and  precious  objects,  how- 
ever,  penetrated  to  China.  A  golden  necklace, 
part  of  it  possibly  Byz.,  was  found  in  the  tomb  of 
Princess  Li  jingxun  (600-08;  see  A.  Kiss,  Acta 
Orientalia  Academiae  Scientiarum  Hungaricae  38 
[1984]  33-40),  and  Chinese  archaeoiogists  have 
found  various  Byz.  coins  of  the  6th  and  the  first 
half  of  the  7th  C.  If  Shiao  Nai  (VìzVrem  21  [1962] 
178-82)  is  correct  and  a  solidus  of  Justin  II  was 
found  in  a  tomb  dated  between  595  and  599,  then 
coins  could  move  from  Byz.  to  China  in  less  than 
20  years.  The  discovery  of  Sasanian  silver  dirhems 
in  the  same  localities  suggests  that  they  came 
through  the  intermediary  of  the  Persian  Empire. 
In  light  of  these  discoveries,  the  romancelike  leg- 
end,  preserved  by  Prokopios  of  Caesarea  and 
Theophanes  of  Byzantium,  about  smuggling  the 
silkworm  (see  Silk)  from  the  land  of  Serinda 
becomes  less  incredible,  although  the  location  of 
Serinda  remains  questionable. 

Chinese  reports  about  Da  Qin  and  its  apparent 
successor  Fulin  have  been  identified  as  referring 
to  the  Roman  Empire  and  Byz.,  although  some 
scholars  consider  them  descriptions  of  a  Taoist 
utopia  (K,  Shiratori,  Memoirs  of  the  Research  De- 
partment  of  the  Toyo  Bunko  15  [1956]  25—72).  The 
chronicle  of  the  Tang  period  (618-907)  depicts 
the  capital  of  F'ulin  as  having  a  large  gate  orna- 
mented  with  gold;  a  palace  adorned  with  gold, 
fragrant  wood,  and  ivory;  and  an  automaton 


indicating  the  hours.  Twelve  ministers  administer 
the  country,  the  emperor  has  a  crown  resembling 
a  bird  with  wings,  and  the  people  use  chariots 
and  wear  garish  apparel  (H.  Wada,  14  CEB  [Bu- 
charest  1975]  2:445—50).  This  picture  is  perhaps 
a  distorted  reflection  of  Byz.  reality. 

Nestorian  monks  reached  China  in  635  and 
the  Nestorian  communities  there  were  known  to 
i3th-C.  western  European  travelers;  the  history 
of  these  communities  between  the  late  gth  and 
the  i2th  C.  is  obscure.  Nestorian  monks  frorn 
China  occasionally  visited  the  West.  In  1278  two 
Nestorians,  Patr.  Yabh  Allàha  III  and  Sauma, 
set  out  from  Beijing  for  Jerusalem.  Sauma  arrived 
at  Constantinople  where  Andronikos  II  received 
him;  in  1287  he  reached  Naples,  then  visited 
France  and  England,  negotiated  with  Pope  Nicho- 
las  IV  and  by  1291  returned  to  China  ( The  Monks 
of  Rûblâi  Khan,  Emperor  of  China,  tr.  E.A.  Wallis 
Budge  [London  1928]). 

lit.  A.C.  Moule,  Nestorians  in  China  (London  1940).  P. 
Saeki,  The  Nestorian  Documents  and  Relics  in  China 2  (Tokyo 
1 95 1  )•  PP  Wada,  Prokops  Rätselwort  Serinda  und  die  Yerpflan- 
zung  des  Seidenbaus  von  China  nach  dem  Oströmischen  Reich 
(Cologne  1970).  H.  Miyakawa,  A.  KolIautz,  “Ein  Dokument 
zum  Fernhande!  zwischen  Byzanz  und  China  zur  Zeit 
TheophyIakts,”  BZ  77  (1984)  6—19.  Eidem,  “Das  Grab  der 
Prinzessin  Ch’ih-ti-Iien,  einer  F,nkelin  des  Anagaios  (Ana- 
Kuei  der  Jou-jan),”  BZ  79  (1986)  296-301. 

-D.W.J.,  A.K. 

CHIONIADES,  GREGORY,  astronomer,  physi- 
cian,  teacher,  and  bishop;  born  Constantinople 
between  1240  and  1250,  died  Trebizond  ca.1320; 
baptismal  name  George.  After  becoming  a  monk, 
Chioniades  (XtontáÔT)ç)  went  from  Constantino- 
ple  to  Trebizond,  where  he  probably  composed 
his  notes  on  John  of  Damascus’s  Dialectics  and  On 
the  Orthodox  Faith.  In  the  early  1290S  he  traveled 
on  to  the  court  of  the  Ìl-Khâns  at  Tabríz,  where 
he  began  studying  astronomy  under  Shams  Bu- 
khârí.  Between  Nov.  1295  and  Nov.  1296  Shams 
dictated  to  him  in  Persian  the  rules  for  using  the 
íAlâ’ì  Tables  of  al-Fahhad,  which  Chioniades  ren- 
dered  into  barbaric  Greek  as  the  Persian  Astranom- 
ical  Composition.  The  conventionally  titled  Reoised 
Canons,  which  he  wrote  in  the  spring  and  fall  of 
1296  in  order  to  express  some  of  these  rules  in  a 
better  style,  indicate  that  he  was  then  already 
becoming  familiar  with  the  shorter  Arabic  version 
of  aI-Khäziní’s  Sanjari  Tables  and  with  the  Persian 
ÎTKhân\  Tables  of  al-Tüsî,  both  of  which  he  sul> 
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sequently  translated  into  Greek.  In  this  period  he 
also  translated  various  shorter  pieces,  induding  a 
treatise  on  the  astrolabe  written  by  Shams  and 
an  introduction  to  astronomy  that  ìs  illustrated  by 
diagrams  of  a  Tüsl  couple.  Rnowledge  of  the  Tüsí 
couple  eventually  reached  the  West  through  a  MS 
ofChioniades’  works,  and  perhaps  by  other  routes 
as  well;  it  was  employed  by  Copernicus  in  his 
planetary  models  (N.  Swerdlow,  O.  Neugebauer, 
M athematical  Astronomy  in  Copemicus’s  De  revolution- 
ibus,  pt.i  [New  York  1984]  47f). 

Chioniades  was  back  in  Trebizond  by  Sept.  1301 
and  in  Constantinople  by  Apr.  1302.  In  Constan- 
tinople  he  trained  students  in  Persian  astronomy 
and  medicine.  It  was  clearly  in  this  period  that  he 
translated  into  Greek  a  short  Persian  treatise  on 
antidotes  and,  being  suspected  of  heresy  for  his 
long  residence  among  the  Persians  and  for  his 
interest  in  astrology,  wrote  a  confession  of  faith 
(ed.  I..G.  Westerink,  REB  38  [1980]  233-45)-  He 
was  appointed  bishop  of  Tabrìz  in  1305,  at  which 
time  he  changed  his  name  to  Gregory.  He  re- 
mained  at  his  post  in  Tabrîz  for  at  least  five  years 
and  then  retired  as  a  monk  to  Trebizond.  At  his 
death  he  left  part  of  his  library  to  Constantine 
Loukites. 

ed.  The  Astronomìcai  Works  of  Gregory  Chioniades,  ed.  D. 
Pingree,  3  vols.  in  4  pts.  (Amsterdam  1985-86).  I.V.  Pa- 
padopoulos,  “Gregoriou  Chioniadou  tou  astronomou 
Epistolai,”  EEPhSPTh  1  (1927)  151—205. 

lit.  Pingree,  “Chìoniadcs  &  Astronomy."  Idem,  “In  De- 
fense  of  Gregory  Chioniades,”  AIHS  35  (1985)  436-38. 

-D.P. 


CHIOS  (Xíoç),  island  in  the  eastern  Aegean  Sea, 
near  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  in  late  antiquity  part 
of  the  province  of  the  Islands.  Excavations  have 
revealed  building  activity  through  the  6th  C.  Thus, 
the  third  construction  phase  of  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Isidore  is  assigned  to  the  mid-6th  C.  (C.I.  Pennas 
in  Chios,  ed.  J.  Boardman  [Oxford  1986]  332). 
Late  Roman  buildings  at  Pendakas  were  aban- 
doned  by  the  beginning  of  the  7th  C.  when  the 
inhabitants  probably  retired  to  the  relative  secu- 
rity  of  the  fortress  south  of  the  harbor  (J.  Board- 
ntan,  BSA  53-54  [  1 958 — 59]  303).  Emborio  con- 
tinued  to  be  inhabited  into  the  7Ẃ  C.  (J.  Boardman, 
Greeh  Emborio  [London  1967]);  the  fortress  seems 
to  have  been  destroyed  by  fìre  soon  after  660  (M. 
Hood,  J.  Boardman,  JHS  75  supp.  [1955J  23). 


Archaeological  evidence  from  the  following  cen- 
turies  is  obscure. 

Chios  was  included  in  the  theme  of  the  Af.gean 
Sea  and  ruled  in  the  gth  C.  by  an  archon  (Laurent, 
Coll.  Orghidan,  no.204);  some  seals  indicate  the 
role  of  Chios  as  a  customs  station:  in  6go/ 1  a 
certain  George  was  general  kommerkiarios  of  the 
combined  apolheke  of  Asia,  Chios,  and  Lesbos  (Za- 
cos,  Seais  1,  no.  168);  in  the  9th  C.  a  dioiketes  of 
Samos  and  Chios  (no,  2216)  is  known.  In  the  1  ith 
C.  Chios  stood  under  the  command  of  its  own 
strategos  distinct  from  that  of  Samos  (Skyî.  373.1 2- 

13)- 

Chios  was  attacked  by  Tzachas  ca.  1083  and 
was  later  a  Byz.  base  against  him.  The  island  was 
sacked  by  the  Venedans  in  retaliation  for  the 
Latin  massacre  of  1171,  and  in  1 204  it  was  granted 
to  Baldwin  of  Flanders;  it  passed  effecdvely  to 
the  Genoese  in  1261  as  a  result  of  the  Treaty  of 
Nymphaion.  From  1304  to  1329  Chios  was  occu- 
pied  by  the  Zaccaria,  from  1329  to  1346  gov- 
erned  by  a  Greek  administrator  in  the  name  of 
the  emperor;  on  15  June  1346  the  Genoese  fleet 
besieged  Chios  and  in  eight  days  conquered  the 
entíre  island.  Kantakouzenos  relates  that  the  in- 
habitants  resisted  the  Genoese,  and  Tzybos,  a 
former  governor  of  the  island,  attacked  them  but 
was  killed;  a  later  chronicle  described  a  plot  or- 
ganized  by  the  local  metropolitan  who  wanted  to 
hand  Chios  over  to  the  emperor  but  failed,  In  a 
chrysobull  of  1355  (Reg  5,  no.3042)  John  V  Pa- 
laiologos  considered  Chios  a  Genoese  possession 
(the  similar  privilege  of  1367  [Reg  5,  no.3117]  is 
probably  a  forgery). 

A  Genoese  record  of  1395  lists  2,142  Greek 
households  on  Chios  (about  10,000  people).  The 
land  belonged  to  secular  nobles  (Schilizzi,  Coresi, 
etc.)  and  to  the  monastery  of  Nea  Mone  that  in 
the  1 4th  C.  complained  of  the  shortage  of  grain 
and  the  small  number  of  douloparoihoi.  The  Geno- 
ese  administration  abolished  the  angareiai  of 
peasants  and  replaced  them  with  the  kapnikon  of 
two  hyperpera;  indirect  taxes  were  also  increased. 
Chios  remained  in  Genoese  hands  until  1556, 
when  it  fell  to  the  Turks.  Chios  was  a  suffragan 
bishopric  of  Rhodes  and  from  the  i4th  C.  a 
metropolis  without  suffragans. 

Aside  from  Nea  Mone,  an  imperial  foundation 
of  the  ìith  C.,  Chios  preserves  the  remains  of 
many  Byz.  buildings  and  sites.  The  Church  of  the 
Panagia  Krina  is  a  smaller  copy  of  the  katholikon 
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of  Nea  Mone  with  frescoes  of  the  i3th  C.  and 
later  (Ch.  Bouras,  DChAE 4  10  [1980-81]  165— 
80),  while  the  Holy  Apostles  at  Pyrgoi  is  of  similar 
shape,  with  wel!-preserved  exterior  architectura! 
detail.  The  general  outiine  of  the  castle  above  the 
modern  town  is  probably  Byz.,  although  it  has 
undergone  rebuilding  in  many  periods;  in  the 
castle,  the  Church  of  St.  George  may  orìginally 
have  been  built  in  993. 

ut.  Ph.  Argenti,  The  Occupation  of  Chios  by  the  Genoese 
and  Iheìr  Admínistration  of  the  Island,  1346—1566,  3  vols. 
(Cambridge  1958).  M.  Balard,  “l.es  Grecs  de  Chio  sous  la 
domination  Génoise  au  XIVe  siècie,”  ByzF  5  (1977)  5—15. 
A.  Orlandos,  Monuments  byzantins  de  Chios  (Athens  1930). 
D.î.  Pallas,  RBK  1:917-66.  Ch.  Bouras,  Chios  (Athens 
>974)-  — T.E.G. 

CHI  RHO.  See  Christogram. 

CHITON.  See  Tunic. 

CHLAMYS  (xAap,i)ç,  a!so  xAam),  a  long  cloak 
fastened  on  the  right  shoulder  by  means  of  a 
fibula  so  as  to  leave  the  right  arm  free.  In  anti- 
quity,  a  short  chlamys  was  worn  by  soldiers,  hunt- 
ers,  and  riders.  Diocletian’s  Price  Edict  refers  to 
various  kinds  of  chlamys,  including  a  military  type, 
a  simple  and  a  double  chlamys,  the  latter  being 
mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  this  document. 
The  two  pointed  sections  hanging  down  over  the 
legs  were  called  “Thessalian  wings”  by  later  lexi- 
cographers  (Hesychios  of  Alexandria,  Photios, 
Souda,  Eustathios  of  Thessalonike).  By  about  the 
6th  C.  the  chlamys  had  lost  its  military  character 
and  in  its  longer  form  became  a  crucial  element 
of  court  costume.  The  presence  of  a  tabi.ion 
generally  differentiates  the  civilian  chlamys  from 
military  cloaks  such  as  the  paludamentum  or  sa- 
gion.  The  chlamys  was  made  in  different  colors, 
including  white,  each  office  being  associated  with 
a  specific  color.  It  was  bordered  with  rows  of  gems 
or  pearls,  and  on  certain  occasions  it  was  fastened 
in  front,  under  the  throat.  A  purple  chlamys  with 
a  gold  tablion  was  the  prerogative  of  the  emperor 
and  was  laid  upon  his  shoulders  in  a  special  sec- 
tion  of  the  imperial  coronation  rite  {De  cer.  192.23- 
193.1);  he  wore  the  chlamys  over  the  divetesion, 
but  not  generally  over  the  loros.  Mernbers  of  his 
family  might  wear  chlamydes  adorned  with  eagles. 

Representations  of  the  chlamys  abound,  in  im- 


perial  portraits  and  images  of  Old  Testarnent 
kings  such  as  David  or  Solomon,  in  portraits  of 
courtiers,  or  of  princely  martyrs.  These  chlatnydes 
are  all  evidently  made  of  silk  woven  with  a  great 
variety  of  gold  floral,  circular,  or  spade-shaped 
designs. 

Seeing  a  chlamys  in  dreams  had  a  broad  range 
of  meanings.  If  the  chlamys  was  frayed  and  dirty, 
this  meant  the  downfall  of  a  regime,  if  new  and 
splendid,  it  foretold  happiness  and  the  birth  of  a 
male  heir  (Achmet  ben  Sirin,  Oneirocriticon,  ed. 
Drexel,  p.i  1 6. 1  — 7). 

I-.it.  DOC  2.1:71-80;  3.1:1 17-20.  K.  Wesse),  RBK  3:424- 
48-  -A.K„  N.P.S. 

CHLEMOUTSI  (Xkefj.ovrcn  or  XXovfiovrcri,  Fr. 
G'lermont,  Ital.  Castel  Tornese),  castle  in  Elis  in 
the  northwestern  Peloponnesos.  It  was  the  pri- 
mary  fortification  of  the  principality  of  Achaia, 
constructed  on  a  hill  with  a  panoramic  view  west- 
ward  to  the  Ionian  Sea  and  controlling  passage 
into  the  interior  of  the  Peloponnesos.  It  was  built 
between  1220  and  1223  by  Geoffrey  I  Villehar- 
douin  who  used  the  wealth  of  the  Moreot  church 
for  its  construction,  and  was  consequently  excom- 
municated.  Despite  the  castle’s  formidable  size 
and  position,  it  seems  to  have  witnessed  no  mem- 
orable  sieges  or  battles;  it  was  frequently  used  as 
a  prison,  and  the  Greeks  captured  at  the  battie  of 
Makryplage  in  1 264  were  held  there.  Chlemoutsi 
is  frequently  confused  with  the  port  of  Clarence 
(Clarentia,  CIarenza,  mod.  Ryllene)  some  distance 
to  the  northwest,  which  was  the  site  of  the  mint 
of  the  principality  until  its  destruction  in  1429. 
Chlemoutsi  remained  in  Frankish  hands  until  1429 
when  it  was  taken  by  Constantine  (XI)  Palaiologos, 
then  despotes  of  the  Morea,  and  used  by  him  as  a 
base  for  his  attack  on  Patras.  The  despotes  Thomas 
Palaiologos  kept  John  Asen  prisoner  at  Chle- 
moutsi.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1460. 

The  surviving  fortress  is  almost  entirely  Frank- 
ish.  It  consists  of  a  large  polygonal  circuit  wall 
and,  at  the  summit  of  the  hill,  a  powerful  keep — 
an  irregular  hexagon,  with  sides  60—90  m  long — 
and  an  interior  court.  The  walls  are  in  fact  enor- 
mous  halls,  over  7  m  wide  with  two  stories,  the 
upper  supported  either  on  vaults  or  with  wooden 
beams.  Living  quarters  were  on  tbe  upper  stories. 
Elaborate  arrangements  brought  water  from  the 
roofs  to  huge  cisterns  under  the  floors. 
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Li  r.  Bon,  Morée  franque  3-45-28,  608-29.  Andrews,  Cas- 
ttes  146—5^-  —  T.E.G. 

CHLIARA  (X\iapá),  settlement  on  the  road  from 
Pergamon  to  Philadelphia,  known  from  the  ìith 
C.  onward.  It  is  mentioned  several  times  by  Anna 
Eomnene,  who  states  that  the  semibarbarian 
Monastras  controlled  Pergamon,  Chliara,  and 
neighboring  towns  { polichnia )  (An.Romn.  3:155.1). 
In  the  míd-iath  C.  Chliara  was  already  a  polis;  it 
was  fortified  by  a  city  wall  ca.  1 162-73  (Nik.Chon. 
1 50.35—40).  The  bishopric  of  Chliara,  a  suffragan 
of  Ephesus,  is  listed  in  a  notitia  ( Notitiae  CP  10.47), 
the  date  of  which  is  variously  placed  between  the 
ìoth  and  the  i^th  C.  The  Partitio  Romaniae 
mentions  the  “province”  of  Atramyttion,  Chliara, 
and  Pergamon,  but  the  Crusaders  could  not  retain 
this  region  and  Chliara  fell  to  the  Nicene  emperor 
Theodore  I  Laskaris.  It  suffered  from  a  severe 
earthquake  in  1296  and  from  Turkish  invasions. 
A  i5th-C.  historian  (Douk.  221.13-14)  is  the  last 
Byz.  source  to  mention  “Chliera,  on  the  borders 
of  Lydia,”  but  it  had  long  ago  been  lost  by  the 
empire  to  the  Turks. 

Recent  excavations  in  the  valley  of  Lykos  have 
revealed  the  remains  of  Chliara  on  the  rocks  of 
Gördükkale.  The  find  includes  a  city  wall  of  stone 
and  hrick  with  traces  of  towers  and  a  settlement 
that,  as  Rheidt  hypothesizes,  housed  about  200 
families. 

ut.  K.  Rheidt,  “Chliara,”  IslMílt  36  (1986)  223-44. 

-A.K. 

CHNOUBIS  (Xvovpis).  The  deity  or  daimon  en- 
graved  on  popular  medical  gem  amulets,  the 
Chnoubis  takes  the  form  of  a  coiled  serpent  with 
a  lion’s  head  and  a  nimbus  and  rays,  surrounded 
by  thc  seven  planets  or  1 2  houses  of  the  zodiac. 
This  pagan  amuletic  device,  believed  to  prevent 
abdominal  ailments,  was  christianhced  in  late  an- 
tiquity  when  the  image  of  Chnoubis  evolved  into 
a  dominating  Gorgon  head,  often  accompanied 
by  the  inscription,  “I.ord,  help  the  wearer.” 

The  Chnoubis  also  appears  on  Christian  uterine 
or  Medusa  amulets,  which  derive  directly  from 
pagan  uterine  amulets  ( hysterika  phylahiena) .  The 
Christian  versions  have  the  lion-snake  Chnoubis 
on  the  obverse  inscribed  with  the  Trìsagion  or 
invocations  of  the  Virgin,  and,  on  the  reverse,  the 
command  to  the  womb  to  lie  down  quietly  as  well 


as  various  symbols  such  as  the  pentalpha  star, 
lunar  crescents,  “Z”s,  and  eight-pointed  stars.  The 
purpose  of  both  pagan  and  Christian  womb  amu- 
lets  was  to  ensure  childbirth  without  complica- 
tions. 

lit.  Víkan,  “Art,  Medicine,  and  Magic”  75-78.  Bonner, 
Studies  56-60,  nos.  81-86.  -F.R.T. 

CHOIROBOSROS,  GEORGE,  grammarian,  dea- 
con,  and  chartophylax  of  Hagia  Sophia  in  Constan- 
tinople;  fl.  early  gth  C.  Choiroboskos  (Xoipo{iotrKÓs) 
was  above  all  active  as  a  teacher  and  is  described 
in  the  titles  of  some  of  his  works  as  oikoumenikos 
didashalos  (see  didasralos).  His  principal  writíngs 
are  an  extensive  commentary  on  the  Rules  ( Can - 
ons)  of  declension  and  conjugation  by  Theodosios 
of  Alexandria  (4th~5th  C.);  commentaries  on  the 
grammarians  Apollonios  Dyskolos  (2nd  C.), 
Herodian,  and  Dionysios  Thrax,  which  survive 
only  in  fragments;  a  treatise  on  orthooraphy, 
also  fragmentary;  a  commentary  on  the  Encheiri - 
dion  by  Hephaestion  of  AIexandria  (2nd  C.);  epi- 
merisms  or  grammatical  analyses  of  the  Psalms; 
and  a  treatise  on  poetical  figures.  The  dry  and 
detailed  treatises  of  Choiroboskos  played  a  major 
part  in  transmitting  ancient  grammatical  doctrine 
10  the  Byz.  world.  The  work  on  poetical  figures 
was  translated  into  Old  Slavonic,  probably  in  Pres- 
lav  ca.900,  and  the  translation  was  încluded  in  the 
Izbornik  of  1073,  copied  for  Prince  Svjatoslav 
Jaroslavic  of  Kiev.  The  Epimerisms  on  the  Psalms 
were  used  in  schools  in  the  mid-ioth  C.  Eusta- 
thios  of  Thessai.onire  quotes  Choiroboskos  fre- 
quently  as  an  authority.  Renaissance  grammarians 
found  in  his  works  a  mine  of  information  on 
literary  Greek. 

ed.  Cummentary  on  Theodosios — Grammatìcí  Graeci,  ed. 
A.  Hilgard  pt.4  (Leipzig  1894;  rp.  Hildesheim  1965)  1.103- 
417,  2.1—371.  For  complete  list,  cf.  Tusculum-Lexikon  115. 

lit.  Lemerle,  Humanism  Hyf.  W.  Böhler,  Cih.Theodoridis, 

'  johannes  von  Damaskos  terminus  posl  quem  fur  ütioirobos- 
kos,”  BZ  69  (1976)  397-401.  P.  Egenolff,  Die  trrthoepischen 
Stücke  der  byianlinischen  Litteratur  (Leipzig  1887).  Egenolff, 
Orlhog.  -R.B. 

CHOIROSPHARTES,  LEO,  diplomat  and  writer; 
died  after  919;  Kolias  (p.15)  dates  his  birth  be- 
tween  845  and  850,  Beck  (Kirche  594)  ca.824. 
Choirosphaktes  (Xotpoa0áKT7jç)  was  a  high-rank- 
ing  official  (myslikos  and  kanikleios  under  Basil  I, 
magistros  from  896)  and  a  relative  of  Zoe  Karbo- 
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nopsina,  Leo  VI  sent  him  on  three  embassies  to 
Symeon  of  Bulgaria  and  in  905  to  Baghdad. 
Probably  involved  in  the  rebellion  of  Andronikos 
Douras  (jenkins,  Studies,  pt.XI  [1963],  171),  he 
was  arrested  probably  in  907,  but  eventually  re- 
turned  to  Constantinople  and  participated  in  the 
unsuccessful  attempt  of  Constantine  Doukas  to 
seize  the  throne.  In  913  Choirosphaktes  was  ton- 
sured  and  confined  in  Stoudios. 

Choirosphaktes’  letters  are  an  important  source 
for  the  history  of  Byz.-Bulgarian  relations.  He 
also  wrote  epigrams,  hymns,  and  theological  works, 
including  Theology  in  a  Thousand  Lines,  dedicated 
to  Michael  III.  The  attribution  of  some  of  his 
works  remains  problematic  since  the  MS  tradition 
is  often  obscure.  Mercati  (CollByi  1:271—309)  as- 
cribed  to  Choirosphaktes  an  ekphrasis  in  verse,  On 
the  Bath-house  in  Pythia,  which  he  dates  to  91 1 ;  R. 
Anastasi  (SicGymn  17  U964J  1—7)  rejects  the  at- 
tribution.  Choirosphaktes  was  the  object  of  severe 
and  vitriolic  accusations  by  Arethas  of  Caesarea 
and  probably  Constantine  of  Rhodes.  M.  Sangin 
(VìzSb  [1945]  228-48)  interpreted  this  criticism  as 
a  reaction  against  Choirosphaktes’  intellectual  ae- 
tivity;  on  the  other  hand,  Rarlin-Hayter  treats 
Choirosphaktes  as  a  “sniveller”  in  comparison  with 
Arethas,  “a  fighter”  (Studies,  pt.IX  [1965],  456). 

ed.  G.  KoIias,  Léon  Choerosphactès,  magistre,  proconsul  et 
patrice  (Athens  1939);  also  FGHBulg  8  (1961)  176-84.  E. 
Mioni,  “U11  inno  inedito  di  Leone  (Magistro),”  Byzantion  19 
(1949)  133-39.  See  list  in  Tusculum-Lexikon  468L 

lit.  G.  Ostrogorsky,  “Lav  Ravduch  i  Lav  Chirosfakt,” 
ZRVÍ  3  (1955)  29-36-  -A.K. 

CHOMA  (Xâ>fia,  now  Homa),  fortress  of  Phry- 
gia  in  the  upper  Meander  valley,  became  impor- 
tant  as  a  frontier  post  in  the  nth-i2th  C.  Its 
troops,  Chomatenoi,  were  in  the  service  of  Nike- 
phoros  III  and  Alexios  I;  at  that  time,  Choma 
was  isolated  in  an  area  overrun  by  the  Turks.  It 
was  then  center  of  a  district  called  Choma  and 
Cafpadocia,  under  a  toparches.  Choma’s  location 
on  a  major  road  to  the  interior  made  it  a  base  for 
the  campaigns  of  Alexios  I  and  Manuel  I.  Contin- 
ually  threatened  by  Turkish  armies  and  nomads, 
Choma  was  refortified  in  1193  by  Isaac  II  and 
given  the  name  Angelokastron.  It  fell  to  the  Turks 
soon  after  1 204;  it  was  never  a  bishopric.  Choma 
was  formeriy  identified  with  Soublaion  (Ramsay, 
Cities  1:221—26),  a  fortress  rebuilt  by  Manuel  I  in 
1175  and  dismantled  by  him  the  following  year 


according  to  the  treaty  after  the  battle  of  Myri- 
orephalon;  its  site  was  apparently  in  the  vicinity 

of  Choma. 

lit.  Ahrweiler,  Structures,  pt.X  (1966),  278-83.  -C.F. 

CHOMATENOS,  DEMETRIOS,  a  central  eccle- 
siastical  figure  in  the  independent  state  of  Epiros; 
born  mid-i2th  C.,  died  ca.1236.  In  the  late  ìath 
C.  Chomatenos  (Xo>/u.arT)PÓç)  or  Chomatianos 
(XiopLaTLOtvós)  served  as  apokrisiarios  from  the 
archbishopric  of  Ohrid  to  the  patriarch  in  Con- 
stantinople;  he  was  also  chartophylax  in  Ohrid  and 
in  1216/17  was  appointed  archbishop  of  the  au- 
tocephalous  see  at  Ohrid  by  Thf.odore  Komne- 
nos  Douras.  In  1225  or  1227/8  Chomatenos 
crowned  Theodore  emperor  in  Thessalonike,  thus 
inviting  the  censure  of  Patr.  Germanos  II  at  Ni- 
caea  and  causing  the  schism  (1228—33)  between 
the  Epirot  and  Nicaean  churches  (G.  Prinzing, 
RSBS  3  [1984]  21-64). 

That  Chomatenos  claimed  and  enjoyed  a  quasi- 
patriarchal  position  can  be  seen  not  only  from  his 
coronation  of  Theodore  but  also  from  the  pro- 
tocol  of  documents  issued  by  his  chancery  even 
after  Theodore’s  defeat  in  1230.  The  collection 
of  Chomatenos’s  acts  and  letters,  approximately 
150  pieces,  constitutes  the  main  source  of  the 
administrative  and  ecclesiasdcal  history  of  Epiros, 
Serbia,  and  Bulgaria  in  the  first  half  of  the  1361 
C.  (G.  Prinzing,  EpChron  24  [1982]  73-120;  25 
[1983]  37—112;  F.  Barisic,  B,  Ferjancic,  ZRVI  20 
[1981]  41-58).  His  acts,  mainly  decisions  on  mar- 
riage  law,  inheritance,  and  cases  of  killing,  like 
those  of  his  colleague  John  Apokaukos,  are  major 
sources  for  the  social  and  legal  history  of  the 
period;  they  indícate  the  level  of  legal  knowledge, 
methods  of  argumentation,  and  range  of  cases 
that  came  before  a  bishop’s  court.  Chomatenos’s 
statements  on  the  limitations  of  imperíal  power 
are  unprecedented  (D.  Simon  in  Gedächtnisschrift 
für  Wolfgang  Kunkel  [Frankfurt  1984]  449-92). 
Probably  between  1 230  and  1 234,  he  wrote  a  brieí 
vita  of  Rliment  of  Ohrid,  a  Bulgarian  saint  (P. 
Koledarov,  Lileraturna  misùl  27  [1983]  no.3,  89- 
100). 

ed.  Pitra,  Analecta,  vol.  6. 

lit.  G.Prinzing,  LMA  2: 1874L  D.  Simon,  “Byzantinische 
Provínziaíjustiz,"  BZ  79  (1986)  310-43.  A.E.  Laiou,  “Con- 
tribution  à  l’étude  de  l’institution  familiale  en  Epire  au 
XIIIèni'  siècle,”  FM  6  (1984)  275-323.  Macrides,  “Rilling, 
Asylum  &  Law.”  — R.J.M. 
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CHONAI  (Xâ>vai,  now  Honaz),  city  of  Phrygia. 
The  inhabitants  of  Rolossai,  an  ancient  city  of  the 
plain  long  in  decline,  moved  to  the  nearby  defen- 
sible  mountain  site  of  Chonai  in  the  8th  C.  An 
important  highway  fortress,  Chonai  was  a  bastion 
of  the  theme  of  Thrarf.sion  and  may  have  been 
its  capital  (C.  Foss,  Ephesus  after  Antiquity  [Cam- 
bridge  1979]  1  gf^f ).  It  was  devastated  by  Turkish 
raids  in  1070  and  after  the  battle  of  Mantzikert 
(1071)  becarne  a  major  frontier  defense.  Chonai 
was  attacked  in  1 144,  1 189,  and  1191,  and  taken 
by  the  Turks  after  1204.  The  great  Church  of  St. 
Michael  in  Chonai  was  a  center  of  pilgrimage 
and  location  of  great  trade  fairs,  011  the  ancient 
site  of  Rolossai.  This  was  a  large  basilica  decorated 
with  mosaics;  nothing  of  it  survives.  Chonai  w'as 
the  birthplace  of  Michael  and  Niketas  Choniates. 
It  became  an  autocephalous  bishopric  ca.86o  and 
a  metropolis  (wûthout  suffragans)  ca.950.  The  re- 
mains  of  its  Byz.  fortress  have  not  been  studied. 

UT.  Ramsay,  Cities  1:208—16.  -C.F. 

CHONÂI,  MIRACLE  AT.  A  niiraclc  performed 
by  Michael  the  Archangel  at  Chonai  w'as  cele- 
brated  6  Sept.  As  told  by  Symeon  Metaphrastes, 
the  miracle  occurred  shordy  after  the  deaths  of 
the  apostles  John  and  Philip.  Next  to  a  healing 
spring  of  sweet  water,  in  an  oratory  dedicated  to 
St,  Michael,  lived  a  hermit  Archippos.  The  devìl 
and  local  unbelievers  conspired  to  dam  the  river, 
whose  two  branches  ran  on  either  side  of  the 
spring,  in  order  to  fiood  both  the  spring  and  the 
oratory  with  brackish  water.  Michael  appeared 
just  in  time  to  cleave  the  rocks  in  an  earthquake, 
thus  diverting  the  river  and  preserving  hermit, 
spring,  and  cult. 

Images  of  the  miraculous  event  show  Archippos 
and  the  chapel  on  the  right  and  the  Archangel 
driving  his  staff  into  the  earth  on  the  left,  while 
the  river,  descending  in  two  streams  from  above 
the  figures,  plunges  down  the  center  of  the  scene 
into  the  cleft  created  by  Michael’s  staff  (e.g.,  Sinai 
icon,  K.  Weitzmann,  The  Icon:  Holy  Images,  Sixth 
to  Fourteenth  Century  [New  York  1978]  pl.22). 
Sometimes  devils  with  pickaxes  appear  (Venice, 
Marc.  Z586).  Rnown  first  frorn  the  Menologion 
of  Basil  II  (fol.17),  the  image  is  one  of  the  rare 
examples  of  a  miracle  of  a  saint  illustrated  with 
the  degree  of  consistency  characteristic  of  feast 
icons.  Michael  wears  th epallium,  though  indepen- 


dent  images  of  him  in  armor  are  sometimes  la- 
beled  “Choniates”  (e.g.,  at  Karanlik  Kilise,  Gö- 

reme). 

lit.  M.  Bonnet,  “Narratio  de  Miraculo  a  Michaele  Ar- 
changelo  Chonis  Patrato,"  AB  8  (1889)  287-328.  A.  Xyn- 
gopoulos,  “To  en  Chonais  Thauma  tou  Archangelou  Mi- 
chael,"  üChAE 1  1  (1959)  26-39. (  >  Meinardus,  “St..  Michael’s 
Miracle  of  Khonae,”  Ekklesia  kai  Theologia  1  (1980)  439-69. 

-A.W.C.,  N.P.S. 

CHONIATES,  MICHAEL,  writer  and  metropol- 
itan  of  Athens  (1182-1204),  brother  of  Niketas 
Choniates;  born  Chonai  ca.  1138,  died  Boudon- 
itza  ca.  1222;  the  name  Akominatos  often  assigned 
to  him  is  incorrect.  Choniates  (Xoj viár-r}<;)  w'as  a 
pupil  of  Eustathios  of  Thessalonihe.  As  met- 
ropolitan  he  was  an  energetic  defender  of  Athens’ 
interests,  esp.  during  the  city’s  siege  by  Leo  Sgou- 
ros.  After  the  Latin  conquest,  Choniates  left  Ath- 
ens,  Iived  on  Keos  in  1205—17,  and  via  Euboea 
went  to  the  monastery  of  Prodromos  in  Boudon- 
itza  (B.  Katsaros,  Byzantìaka  1  [1981]  99-137). 
Politically  Choniates  was  a  strong  opponent  of  the 
civilian  aristocracy,  which  he  criticized  for  its  in- 
difference  to  the  provinces;  he  was  esp.  critical  of 
those  who  canie  from  peasant  and  artisan  families 
(Lanipros,  infra  1:337.16—22).  He  welcomed  An- 
droniros  I  at  fìrst  but  then  withdrew  support, 
frightened  by  his  reign  of  terror  “that  put  the 
whole  world  in  fear”  (1:210.12—15). 

Choniates  was  one  of  the  rare  w'riters  who  es- 
caped  from  convendon  and  produced  lively  vi- 
gnettes,  such  as  a  description  of  a  dirty  and  drafty 
bathhouse  on  Keos  (A.  Berger,  Das  Bad  in  der 
byzantinischen  Zeit  [Munich  1982]  71).  He  often 
developed  his  similes  and  metaphors  into  full- 
blown  images.  In  one  of  his  treatises  Choniates 
discussed  the  question  of  the  relationship  of  the 
artist  and  his  audience,  defending  the  thesis  of 
the  creator’s  independence  from  the  crowd’s  ap- 
praisal,  even  though  in  actuai  rhetoricai  practice 
he  had  to  take  into  consideration  the  desires  of 
his  audience  (I.  Öi£urov,  14  CEB  3  [Bucharest 
1976]  68f). 

In  frescoes  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  at  Kalynia 
Kouvara  and  in  the  south  chapel  of  the  cave  of 
Penteli,  dated  1233/4  by  inscription,  Choniates  is 
depicted  as  a  nìmbed  bishop,  thus  suggesting  that 
in  Attica  he  was  regarded  as  a  saint  shortly  after 
his  death  (A.K.  Orlandos,  EEBS  21  [1951]  210— 
14;  D.  Mouriki,  DChAE 4  7  [1973—74]  96—98,  fig-i). 
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ed.  S.  Lampros,  Michael  Ahommatou  lou  Choniatou  ta  so- 
zomena,  2  vols.  (Athens  1879-80;  rp.  Groningen  1968).  See 
list  in  Tusculum-Lexikon  531. 

LIT.  G.  Stadtmüllcr,  Michael  Chonúites,  Metropolìt  von  Athen 
(Romc  1934).  K.M.  Setton,“A  Note  on  Michael  Choniates, 
Archbishop  of  Atliens  (1182-1204),"  Specuìum  21  (1946) 
234—36.  LC.  Hill  (Thallon),  A  Medìeruaì  Humanüt  Michael 
Akominatos  (New  Vork  1973).  ~A.K.,  A.C. 


CHONIATES,  NIRETAS,  government  officia), 
historian,  and  theologían;  younger  brother  of 
Michael  Choniates;  born  Chonai,  Phrygia, 
between  1 155  and  1 157,  died  Nicaea,  spring/sum- 
mer  1217  (V,  Ratsaras ,  JÖB  32.3  L1^2]  83-91). 
After  studies  probably  in  Constantinople,  Choni- 
ates  (XwTí.áT7)ç)  began  his  career  before  1182  as 
a  provincial  functionary  in  the  Rlack  Sea  region; 
he  returned  to  Constantinople,  retired  while  An- 
dronihos  I  reigned,  but  resumed  servíce  after 
Isaac  II  ascended  the  throne,  eventually  becom- 
ing  logotheles  lon  sekreton.  In  1 204  he  fled  to  Nicaea 
but  failed  to  receive  any  position  of  influence 
there. 

Choniates’  Histary  [Chronihe  diegesis ]  ís  the  most 
important  source  for  1118—1206,  although  the 
author’s  personal  (sometímes  biased)  opiníons  color 
it.  A  major  example  of  Byz.  prose,  it  reveals  a 
new!  approach  to  human  beings.  They  are  pre- 
sented  as  having  contradictory,  good  and  evil 
qualities  and  as  being  the  active  forces  in  history, 
while  God  functìons  as  the  highest  moral  princi- 
ple,  In  a  period  of  disaster,  terror  (esp.  under 
Andronikos),  and  moral  decline,  Choniates  de- 
fended  the  values  of  human  life  and  property  as 
well  as  culture.  T'he  History  is  permeated  with  a 
foreboding  of  catastrophe,  also  reflected  in  the 
imaginative  system  of  metaphors  and  similes,  taken 
from  motifs  of  storm,  shipwreck,  fire,  disease,  and 
beasts  of  prey.  Traditional  clichés  are  interwoven 
with  irony,  psychological  observations,  crude  jokes, 
obscenities:  Choniates  is  concerned  with  the  hu- 
man  body  and  its  excretory  and  sexual  functions, 
but  shies  away  from  his  own  curiosity.  His  speeches 
(panegyrics  of  Isaac  II,  Alexios  III,  Theodore  I, 
address  to  the  bishop  of  Philíppopolis,  monodies) 
and  letters  are  more  conventional  than  the  History; 
factual  inconsistencies  between  them  and  the  His- 
tory  can  be  explained  by  the  differing  purposes  of 
the  two  genres,  He  also  w!rote  the  Thesaurns  of 
Orthodoyy  ( Panoplia  Dogìnatike),  a  refutation  of  her- 
esies  up  to  his  time  (published  only  partially). 


ed.  Histona,  ed.  j.L.  van  Dieten  (Berlin—  New  York  1975). 
Eng.  tr.  H.  Magoulias,  O  City  of  Byzantiuni  (Detroit  1984). 
Orationes  et  Epistulae,  ed.  J.L.  van  Dieten  (Berlin— New  Vork 
1972).  Germ.  tr.  of  orations  and  letters  by  F.  Grabler, 
Kaiserlaten  und  Menschenschichsale  (Graz-Vienna-Cologne 
1966).  Thesaurus,  PG  139:1101-140:292. 

lit.  Hunger,  Lil.  1:429-41.  J.L.  van  Dieten,  Niketas 
Choniates,  Erläulerungen  zu  den  Reden  und  Briefen  nebst  einer 
Biographie  (Berlin-New  York  1971).  Idem,  Zur  Überlieferung 
und  Veröffentlichung  der  Panoplia  dogmalihe  des  Niketas  Choni- 
ales  (Amsterdam  1970).  Kazhdan-Franklin,  Studies  256-86. 
A.  Kazhdan,  “Der  Körper  im  Gesc:hic:htsw!erk  des  Niketas 
Choniates,”  in  Fest  und  Alltag  in  Byzanz,  ed.  G.  Prinzing,  D. 
Simon  (Munich  1990)91-105.  -A.K. 

CHORA  MONASTERY  (Turk.  Rariye  Camii), 
located  in  the  northwestcrn  region  of  Constanti- 
nople  near  Edirne  Kapi.  The  early  history  of 
Chora  (Xo»pû!,  lit.  “dwelling  place’j  is  obscure.  A 
legendary  traditíon  attributes  the  foundation  to 
the  6th-C.  saint  Theodore  ( BHG  1743),  supposed 
uncle  of  Justinian  I’s  wife  Theodora;  a  more  reli- 
able  source  identifies  the  founder  as  Rrispos,  son- 
in-law!  of  the  7Ü1-C.  emperor  Phokas.  In  the  gth 
C.  Chora  was  a  center  of  resistance  to  Iconoclasm; 
the  iconodule  saints  Theophanes  Graptos  and 
Michael  Synkellos  were  associated  with  the 
monastery  and  buried  there.  Restored  in  the  1  ìth 
C.  by  Maria  Doukaina,  mother-in-law  of  Alexios 
I,  Chora  was  again  renovated  in  the  i2th  C.  by 
her  grandson,  Isaac  Romnenos  the  sebaslokralor. 
Like  its  predecessor,  Isaac’s  church  was  a  domed 
basilica  buìlt  of  recessed-brick  masonry  on  a  cross- 
in-square  plan  with,  however,  a  larger,  single  apse. 
Traces  of  its  mosaic  decoration  remain  in  the 
south  window  of  the  nave. 

The  church  deteriorated  during  the  Latin  oc- 
cupation  of  Constantinople,  but  Theodore  Mi; - 
tochites  restored  it  magnificently  (1316-21).  Ile 
rebuilt  the  dome  over  the  nave  and  replaced  the 
narthexes  and  parekklesion,  decorating  them  with 
resplendent  mosaics  and  frescoes.  Of  the  mosaics 
in  the  nave,  only  panels  of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and 
the  Dormition  remain.  The  welì-preserved  ino- 
saics  of  the  narthexes  and  the  frescoes  of  the 
parekklesion  are  critical  for  our  understanding  of 
the  style  of  monumentai,  painting  of  this  period. 
In  the  outer  narthex  esp.  notable  are  the  image 
of  Christ,  identified  as  he  chora  ton  zonton,  “the 
dwelling  place  of  the  living,”  on  axis  with  the 
entrance;  the  cycle  of  his  Infancy  with  long  se- 
quences  on  the  Magi  and  the  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents;  and  that  of  his  Ministry  in  the  domical 
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Chora  Monastery.  Frescoes  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  parekklesìon  of  the  church; 
early  14th  C.  Below:  church  fathers,  the  bishops  (1.  to  r.,  unidentified,  Athanasios 
of  Alexandria,  John  Chrysostom,  Basil  the  Great,  Gregory  of  Nazíanzos,  Cyril  of 
Alexandria).  In  the  conch:  Anastasis.  In  the  arch:  two  niiracles  of  Christ  with  tlie 
archangel  Michael  in  the  center. 


vaults.  The  focus  of  the  irmer  rrarthex  is  the  donor 
portrait  of  Metoehites  oífering  his  foundation  to 
the  Lord.  In  this  area  are  rnosaics  of  the  Deesis 
with  Christ  Chalhites,  but  without  the  Prodro- 
rnos,  accompanied  by  images  of  Isaac  Koinnenos 
and  “Melania  the  Nun”;  17  scenes  of  the  life  of 
the  Virgin;  and  an  unusually  full  conrplement  of 
70  ancestors  of  Christ.  The  eastern  half  of  the 
parekklesion,  used  as  a  nrortuary  chapel,  is  fittingly 
devoted  to  the  Last  Judgmf.nt  and  culminates  in 
the  Anastasis,  abnormally  placed  ín  the  conch  of 
the  apse.  On  the  chapel  walls  are  frescoes  of 
military  saìnts,  some  partly  covered  or  destroyed 


by  the  finely  carved  hoods  of  sepulchral  inonu- 
ments.  Along  the  south  wails  are  Old  Testament 
prefigurations  of  the  Yirgin. 

Metochites  also  endowed  the  rnonastery  with 
substantial  estates,  added  a  hospital  and  public 
kitchen,  and  donated  his  important  collection  of 
books.  During  the  Palaiologan  period,  Chora 
housed  Constantinople’s  most  comprehensive  li- 
hrary  and  was  frequented  by  scholars  such  as 
Maxirrios  Planoudes  and  Nikephoros  Gregoras, 
as  well  as  Metochites  himself.  Sultan  Bayezid  II 
(1481  —  1512)  transformed  the  church  into  a 
mosque. 
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lit.  P.A.  Underwood,  The  Kariye  Djarni,  4  vols.  (New 
York  1966;  Princeton  1975).  R.G.  Ousterhout,  The  Archi- 
teclure  of  the  Kanye  Camii  in  Istanbul  (Washington,  D.C., 
1987).  0.  Hjort,  “The  Sculpture  of'  Rariye  Camíi,”  DOP  33 
(‘979)  *99— 2^9-  -A.C.,  A.M.f. 

CHORAPHION  (xcopá(j)Lov,  “cultivated  field”). 
The  word,  rare  in  classical  and  patristic  texts — 
Neilos  of  Ankyra  (PG  79:4560)  speaks  of  those 
who  diligently  plow  their  choraphia — was  used  four 
times  in  the  Farmer’s  Law  and  became  the  term 
for  field  in  documents  of  the  ìoth-i^th  C.  The 
Treatise  on  Taxation  (ed.  Dölger,  Beiträge  1  13.16— 
17),  like  the  Farmer’s  Law  (pars.  115,  83)  and  later 
docurnents,  distinguishes  choraphia  from  vine- 
yards,  and  there  is  direct  evidence  concerning 
plowing  and  sowing  choraphia.  Choraphia  are  aiso 
contrasted  with  pastures  (e.g.,  MM  4:30.19—20). 
A  choraphìon  was  normally  under  10  modioi  in  area, 
whcreas  the  more  general  term  ge,  “arable  land,” 
w'as  commonly  applied  to  much  Iarger  tracts,  al- 
though  the  combined  expression  choraphiaia  ge  is 
used  as  well. 

The  terms  esochoraphia  (e.g.,  Lavra  3,  00,164.8, 
1 3),  esothyrochoraphia  (Pantei,  no.  1 7.2  1 ),  choraphion 
esolheron  (ChiL,  no.g2. 123),  and  the  infrequent 
exochoraphia  (Vazelon,  no.144.12;  Dionys.,  no.25.118 
app,),  that  is,  inner  and  outer  helds,  probably 
designated  the  location  of  a  choraphion  closer  to 
or  farther  from  the  house.  Choraphia  could  have 
cornmon  borders  with  vineyards  (e.g.,  Lavra  1, 
no.  18.29-32);  the  cadaster  of  1264  f°r  the  bish- 
opric  of  Rephalenìa  (ed.  Th.  Tzannetatos  [Athens 
1965])  registers  choraphia  bordering  a  garden 
(p.31.31)  or  vineyard  (p.44. 204-06)  as  well  as 
roads  or  buildings;  the  cadaster  of  1 235  for  the 
monastery  of  Lcmbiotissa  includes  a  choraphion 
bordering  an  olive  grove  (MM  4:8.10—11).  A 
choraphion  could  bc  surrounded  by  a  ditch  (MM 
4:7.33-34)  or  boundary  marks  (MM  4:189.8-9). 
01ive  trees  and  nut  trecs  grew  on  some  choraphia. 
All  this  indicates  that  choraphia  were  not  peasant 
“shares”  in  a  particular  field,  thereby  providing 
evidence  against  the  existence  of  an  “open  held” 
agricultural  system. 

i.it.  Solovjev-Mosin,  Grcke  povelje  5066  Kazhdan,  Agrar- 
nye  otnoSenija  61-63.  -M.B. 

CHOREPISROPOS  (xûjpe7río-Koi7oç,  lit.  “country 
bishop”),  a  type  of  assistant  bishop  who  prcsided 
over  a  community  in  the  rural  countryside.  The 


chorepiskopoi,  who  were  probably  originally  en- 
dowed  with  full  episcopal  ministry,  became  grad- 
ually  subject  to  their  urban  colleague,  the  city 
bishop.  Although  their  numbers  increased  in  the 
qth  C.,  their  sacramental  and  administrative  func- 
tions  were  gradually  restricted.  Thus,  the  Council 
of  Antioch  (341)  decreed  that  they  could  only 
ordain  anagnostai,  subdeacons,  and  exorcists; 
deacons  and  priests  could  be  ordained  only  with 
the  city  bishop’s  permission  (canons  8,  10).  Al- 
though  uitimately  unsuccessful,  canon  57  of  the 
4th-C.  Council  of  Laodikeia  even  attempted  to 
replace  them  with  itinerant  priests  (periodeutai). 
Finally,  Nicaea  II  (787)  restricted  their  episcopal 
prerogabves  almost  entirely  by  legislating  that  they 
could  not  ordain  even  anagnostai  without  episco- 
pai  consent  (canon  14).  Soon  thereafter  chorepis- 
hopoi  disappear. 

lit.  F.  Gillmann,  Das  Instilut  der  Chorbischöfe  im  Orient 
(Munich  1903).  M.  Jugie,  “Les  chorévêques  en  Orient,”  EO 
7  (1904)  263—68.  Hefele-Leclercq,  Concites  2.2:1197-1237. 
P.  Joannou,  Fonti,  fasc.  g  (Rome  1964)  cols.  61-62. 

-A.P, 

CHORIRIOS  OF  GAZA,  6th-C.  Christian  rheto- 
rician.  Chorikios  ( Xopi.KLO< ;)  was  pupil  and  eulogist 
of  Prokopios  of  Gaza.  Forty-six  declamations  of 
various  types  survive.  Apart  from  the  historical 
value  of  his  panegyric  on  Prokopios,  his  descrip- 
tions  of  the  churches  of  Sts.  Sergios  and  Stephen 
at  Gaza  present  invaluable  evidence  for  the  vari- 
ety  of  church  plan  types,  construction  tech- 
niques,  and  fjgural  ímagery  employed  in  the  530S 
and  540S.  These  accounts  are  characteristically 
Justinianic  in  their  emphasis  on  splendor  for  its 
own  sake;  compared  to  Corippus,  realistic  de- 
scription  in  Chorikios  still  bulks  larger  than  sym- 
bolic  interpretation.  Chorikios  is  also  an  excellent 
source  for  accounts  of  festivals  celebrated  in  Gaza 
(F.K.  Litsas,/ÖB  32.3  [1982]  427-36). 

Atso  importanl  for  its  material  on  mime  and 
theater  is  his  Apology  for  the  Mtmes,  íast  in  a  series 
of  such  defenses  (reaching  back  to  Libanios  and 
Lucian)  against  the  attacks,  Christian  and  pagan, 
of  John  Chrysostom  and  Ailios  Aristeides.  The- 
ater,  esp.  mime,  w;as  controversial,  persisting  as  it 
did  in  the  face  of  the  Christian  onslaught,  both 
legislative  and  ecclesiastical.  Chorikios  himself  had 
to  reckon  with  both  [ustinian’s  theater  closures 
and  the  notorious  thespian  past  of  the  empress 
Theodora, 
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ed.  fìpera ,  ed.  R.  Foerster,  F..  Richtsteig  (Leipzig  1939). 
Partiai  Eng-  tr. — Mango,  Art  60-72.  Synegoria  mimon,  ed.  1. 
Stephanes  (Thessalonike  1986). 

lit.  F.-M.  Abel,  “Gaza  au  Vle  siècle  d’aprcs  le  rhéteur 
Chorikios,“  Revue  Bibligue  40  (1931)  5-31  A.  Sideras,  “Zwei 
unbekannte  Moriodien  von  Chorikios?”/(5B  33  (1983)  57— 
73.  '  A.C. 

CHORION  (x(jJ pL°v)  in  the  classical  language  des- 
ignated  “place,”  a  meaning  retained  by  Byz.  (pri- 
marily  narradve)  sources.  In  papyri,  from  the  3rd 
C.  onward,  the  term  acquires  the  sense  of  ytllage 
(Preisigke,  Wörterbuch  2:768),  and  it  is  the  term 
for  village  in  both  the  Farmf.r’s  Law  and  the 
Treatise  on  Taxatìon,  whereas  in  hagiography  it 
alternates  with  the  classícal  kome.  Dölger  ( Beiträge 
66)  suggests  that  both  words  were  used  synony- 
mously  “throughout  the  entire  Byzantine  era”  and 
refers  to  Peira  23:3,  which  menüons  a  "topos  (place) 
in  the  chorion  of  Gordiou  [Gordou]  komé"\  Gor- 
diou  kome  could,  however,  be  a  personal  name 
rather  than  a  toponym.  The  documents  use  cho- 
rion  almost  exclusively  and  kome  quitc  seldom  (e.g., 
“ chorion  Peristerai  with  the  neighboring  kome 
T?.echliane” — Lavra  1,  Appendix  11.8— g).  The  term 
chorion  also  had  a  fiscal  connotation,  esp.  in  the 
expression  rhiza  choriou,  The  agrarian  legisla- 
tion  of  the  loth  C.  emphasized  the  economic  and 
fiscal  solidarity  of  the  chorion,  consìdering  it  as  the 
village  community.  A  chonon  could  also  be  a 
rural,  juridical  entity  with  legally  defined  borders 
that,  in  their  development  over  time,  might  not 
correspond  to  the  real  geographical  borders  and 
appearance  of  a  “physical”  village.  Very  rarely, 
the  term  meant  a  landed  estate  (e.g.,  the  expres- 
sìon  “the  lords  of  choria ”  in  the  interpolation  VI1:6 
to  the  Farmer’s  Law). 

lit.  I.ernerle,  Agr.  Hist.  i8f,  41—48.  Kazhdan,  Agrarnye 
olnosenìja  54 f.  D.V.  Vayacacos,  “Les  mots  chora  (pays-yille), 
chorion  (village),  kome  (bourg),  et  polis  comme  noms  de  lieu 
dans  la  langue  grecque,"  fìnoma  22  (1978)  457-66. 

-M.B. 

CHORTAITES  MONASTERY,  located  east  of 
Thessalonike  on  the  slope  of  a  mountain  now 
called  Chortiates.  The  date  of  its  foundation  is 
unknown,  but  a  seal  of  the  iith/i2th  C.  exists, 
indicating  that  the  monastery  was  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  (Laurent,  Corpus  5.2,  no.1242).  Circa 
1205  Chortaites  (Xopra:tT7]ç)  was  granted  to  the 
Cistercians,  having  been  abandoned  by  its  Greek 
monks  soon  after  the  Frankish  conquest  of  Thes- 


salonike.  Because  of  the  abuses  perpetrated  by 
the  I.atin  monks,  it  was  briefly  restored  to  the 
By?..  between  1207  and  1212  (E.A.R.  Brown, 
Traditio  14  [1958]  79—81).  A  secorid  group  of 
Cistercians  regained  control  from  1212  to  1233; 
thereafter  it  reverted  to  the  Greeks. 

Chortaites  was  an  imperial  monastery,  with 
property  in  different  regions  of  Macedonia  and 
in  Thessalonike;  its  holdings  are  mentioned  in  the 
i4th-C.  acts  of  several  Athonite  monasteries.  A 
poem  of  Manuel  Philes  (Philes,  Carmina,  ed.  Mar- 
tini,  no.61)  is  the  only  source  to  mention  an  early 
ì^th-C.  restoration  of  the  monastery  after  a  fire. 
In  1322  during  the  civil  war  the  despotes  Constan- 
tine  Palaiologos  fled  to  Chortaites  from  Thessa- 
lonike  (Greg.  1:356.22).  Chortaites’  metochion  on 
the  east  side  of  Thessalonike  was  visited  in  1405 
by  Ignatij  of  Smoi.en.sk.  The  monastery  probably 
fell  into  Furkish  hands  ca.1421  and  became  de- 
serted. 

lit.  A.  Bakalopoulos,  “He  para  ten  Thessaloniken  by- 
zantine  mone  tou  Chortaítou,”  EEBS  15  (1939)  280-87. 
Idem,  “Historikes  ereunes  exo  apo  ta  teiche  tes  Thessalo- 
nikes,”  Makedonika  17  (1977)  7-15-  Janin,  Eglises  centres 
414L  -A.M.T. 

CHORTASMENOS,  JOHN,  writer,  teacher,  and 
bibliophile;  born  ca.1370,  died  before  June  1439. 
Chortasmenos  QiopTaejptévo<;)  was  a  man  of  diver.se 

interests,  whose  career  was  shaped  by  his  love  of 
books  and  literature.  He  first  appears  in  1391  as 
a  notary  in  the  patriarchal  chancery,  a  position 
he  held  until  ca.1415.  At  an  unknown  date  hc 
became  the  monk  (and  then  hieromonk)  Ignatios; 
by  1431  he  had  been  made  metropolitan  of  Se- 
lymbria. 

Chortasmenos  included  among  his  pupils  Bes- 
sarion,  Mark  Eugeniros,  and  Gennadios  (II) 
Scholarios.  He  wrote  a  variety  of  works:  56 
letters,  some  of  which  are  addressed  to  other 
authors,  such  as  joseph  Bryenníos  and  Demetrios 
and  Manuel  Chrysoloras,  as  well  as  to  Emp.  Man- 
uel  II;  poems,  including  íambic  verses  on  the 
palace  of  Theodore  Kantakouzenos  and  epigrams 
on  the  recently  deceased  scribe  Ioasaph;  orations; 
a  vita  of  Constantine  I  and  Helena;  scholia  on 
John  Chrysostom;  prolegomena  to  the  Logic  of 
Aristotle;  and  a  short  treatise  on  hyphenation. 
Particularly  interesting  are  two  detailed  descrip- 
tioiis  of  serious  illnesses  he  suffered  (H.  Hunger 
in  Polychronion  244-52).  D.  Nastase  has  suggested 
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that  Chortasmenos  was  the  author  of  a  (lost) 
chronicle  that  covered  the  period  between  the 
Historie s  of  John  VI  Kantakouzf,nos  and  the  his- 
torians  of  the  fall  of  Constantinople  (cf.  Hunger, 
Lit.  1:482).  An  anonymous  account  of  the  Otto- 
man  siege  of  Constantinople  in  1394—1402  was 
attributed  by  Hunger  to  Chortasmenos,  a  hypoth- 
esis  rejected  by  P.  Gautier  (REB  23  [1965]  ìoof). 

At  least  24  MSS  have  been  attributed  to  the 
private  library  of  Chortasmenos:  they  include 
codices  of  Euripídes,  Aristotle,  Plutarch,  Lucian, 
Libanios,  Byz.  historians,  and  the  Introduction  to 
Astronomy  of  Theodore  Metochitf.s.  Chortasme- 
nos  is  also  remembered  for  rebinding  the  famous 
6th-C.  herbal  of  Diosrorides  (Vienna,  ÖNB,  med. 
gr.  1).  Chortasmenos  copied  several  MSS,  includ- 
ìng  menaia  that  he  donated  to  his  diocese  and 
astronomical  texts  for  his  own  use  (E.  Gam- 
illscheg,  Codices  Manuscripti  7  [1981]  52—56). 

ED.  Johannes  Chortasmenos  (ca.ijjo—ca.ijjó—jj).  Briefe, 
Gedìchte  und  kleine  Schriften,  cd.  H.  Hunger  (Vienna  1969), 

lit.  H.  Hunger,  “Johannes  Chortasmenos,  eìn  byzantin- 
ischer  Intellektueller  der  späten  Palaiologenzeit,”  WS  70 
(1957)  153—63.  Idem,  “Zeitgeschichte  in  der  Rhetorik  des 
sterbenden  Byzanz,”  in  Studien  zur  älteren  Geschichte  Osteu- 
ropas,  pt. 2,  ed.  H.F.  Schmid  (Graz-CoIogne  1959)  152—61. 
P.  Canart,  G.  Prato,  ‘  I  .es  recueils  organisés  par  Jean  Chor- 
tasmcnos  et  le  problème  de  ses  autographes,”  in  Studien 
zum  Patriarchatsregister  von  Konstantinopel,  vol.  1  (Vienna 
1981)  115-78.  -A.M.T. 

CHOSROES  I  (Xocrpòi7sj,  called  Anüshirwän  (“of 
the  Immortal  Soul’j,  Persian  “great  king”  (531- 
78/9).  Under  his  father  Kaväd,  Chosroes  partici- 
pated  in  suppressing  the  social  movement  of  sup- 
porters  of  Mazdak.  As  king  he  introduced  several 
fiscal  and  administrative  reforms  and  achieved  a 
certain  centra!ization  of  the  state.  He  used  Justin- 
ian  I’s  domestic  problems  and  involvement  in 
Western  politícs  to  continue  the  war.  The  first 
war  (527-32),  inherited  from  his  father,  was  ended 
hy  the  so-called  “Eternal  Peace”  that  preserved 
the  frontier  of  502.  In  540  Chosroes  invaded 
Mesopotamia  and  Syria  and  seized  Antioch;  si- 
multaneously  the  Persians  were  active  in  Lazica. 
For  this  invasion  he  found  an  ally  in  Vitiges. 
New  activities  in  Lazica  interrupted  the  truce  of 
545,  but  in  561  the  parties  signed  a  50-year  treaty 
preserving  the  status  quo.  War  hroke  out  again 
in  572,  originating  in  the  Armenian  revolt  against 
Chosroes,  Justin  II’s  suspension  of  tribute,  and 
Byz.-Persian  contest  in  southern  Arabia  and 


Ethiopia  for  the  control  of  the  sea  routf.s  to  the 
East.  Despite  some  success,  the  Byz.  general  Jus- 
tinian  could  not  retain  Armenia. 

Probably  in  532  (Cameron,  Literature,  pt.  XIII 
[1969],  13,  21)  Chosroes  offered  asylum  to  Neo- 
platonist  phìlosophers  persecuted  in  Byz.  In  Ar- 
abo-Persian  historiography  he  is  presented  as  an 
ideal  monarch.  Cruel,  hard,  but  worthy  of  respect, 
he  failed,  however,  to  rectify  serious  institutional 
defects.  Modern  scholarshíp  often  exaggerates  the 
infiuence  of  Chosrocs’  rcforms  on  Byz.  (E.  Steän, 
Opera  Minora  Selecta  [Amsterdam  1968]  65—70; 
Ostrogorsky,  History  97,  n.2). 

lit.  Christensen,  Sassanides  363— 440.  Zeit.  Justimans 
1:292-373.  Av.  Cameron,  “Agathias  on  the  Sassanians,” 
DOP  23-24  (1969-70)  172-76.  -W.E.K. 

CHOSROES  II,  or  Khusrau  II  Parvêz  (“the  vic- 
torious”),  the  last  of  the  “great  kings”  (from  590) 
of  Sasanian  Iran;  died  Ctesiphon  29  Feb.  628. 
Chosroes  came  to  power  after  crushing  the  re- 
bellion  of  Bahrâm  Chöbln  against  Chosroes’  fa- 
ther,  Hurmazd  IV.  According  to  L.  Cumilev 
(Problemy  vostokovedenija  [1960]  00.3:228—41), 

Bahräm  revoIted  after  he  had  defeated  the  Turks 
who,  with  the  Khazars  and  Arahs,  had  invaded 
Iran  in  concert  with  the  Byz.  plan  for  the  Persian 
war.  Chosroes  had  to  flee  to  Byz.  territory;  Maur- 
ice  and  Domitianos  helped  restore  him  to  the 
throne  ìn  591.  The  Byz.  generals  Komfm  ioi.os 
and  (eventually)  John  Mystakon  were  sent  to  sup- 
port  Chosroes.  The  treaty  with  Byz.  provided  for 
the  surrender  of  Dara  and  Martyropolis.  Chos- 
roes  remained  Maurice’s  ally,  and  rumors  circu- 
lated  that  he  converted  to  Chrístianity. 

The  overthrow  of  Maurice  by  Phokas  gave 
Chosroes  a  pretext  for  invading  Byz.  in  604 
and  reoccupying  lost  regions.  Chosroes’  generals 
Shahrbaräz  and  ShähIn  were  successful,  but  at 
last  Herarleios  organized  a  counter  offensive 
and  in  627  won  a  decisive  victory  near  Nineveh. 
Chosroes  was  dethroned  by  his  son  Kävad-ShI- 
rÜya  and,  after  a  trial,  murdered  in  prison. 

lit.  A.  Kolesnikov,  “Iran  v  naCale  VII  veka,”  PSb  22 
(1970)  58-88.  R.  Frye,  The  History  of  Ancient  Iran  (Munich 
1984)  335—37.  M.  Higgins,  The  Persifin  War  nf  the  Emperor 
Maurice  (582—602)  (Washìngton,  D.C.,  1939).  Goubert,  Byz. 
avant  l’Islam  1:128—90.  -W.F..R. 

CHOUMNAINA,  IRENE,  anti-Palamite  nun  and 
bibliophile;  born  1291,  died  Constantinople 
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ca.  1 355-  Daughter  of  Nìkephoros  Choumnos, 
Irene  married  the  despotes  John  Palaiologos,  son 
of  Andronikos  II,  in  1303.  Widowed  in  1307  at 
age  16,  she  sought  solace  in  monastic  life  as  the 
nun  Eulogia.  Despite  her  father’s  opposition,  she 
gave  much  of  her  fortune  to  the  poor  and  spent 
the  remainder  on  the  restoration  of  the  monastery 
of  Christ  Philanthropos  Soter.  She  became  supe- 
rior  of  this  double  monastery,  to  whîch  her  par- 
ents  later  retired.  Thc  convent,  which  housed  100 
nuns,  was  one  of  the  largest  in  i4th-C.  Constan- 
tinople.  Only  a  few  ruins  of  the  monastery  have 
been  uncovered,  between  the  Mangana  palace 
and  the  sea  walls.  The  typìkon  for  the  monastery 
is  extremely  fragmentary;  its  surviving  chapters 
stress  the  importance  of  the  cenobitic  life  (P.  Meyer, 
BZ  4  [1895]  48O. 

Choumnaina’s  first  spiritual  dírector  was  Theo- 
LEFros,  metropolitan  of  Philadelphia;  in  the  1330S 
she  also  conducted  extensive  correspondence  with 
a  monk  whose  identity  cannot  be  established.  She 
was  an  ardent  supporter  of  Gregory  Arindynos 
and  was  harshly  criticízed  by  Gregory  Palamas 
for  meddling  in  theological  controversy.  Al- 
though  errors  in  spelling  and  syntax  reveal 
Choumnaina’s  Iack  of  formal  education,  she  was 
praiscd  by  her  contemporaries  for  her  eruditíon, 
possessed  a  substantial  library,  and  commissioned 
the  copying  of  MSS. 

ED.  A.C.  Hero,  A  Woman's  Quest  for  Spiritual  Guìdance: 
The  Correspondence  of  Princess  Irene  Eulogia  Choumnaina  Pa- 
laiologina  (BrookIine,  Mass.,  1986), 

lit.  A.C.  Hero,  “Irene-Eulogia  Choumnaina  Palaiolo- 
gina,  Abbess  of  the  Convent  of  Philanthropos  Soter  ín 
Constantinople,”  RyzF  g  (1985)  1 19-47.  -A.M.T. 

CHOUMNOS  (Xoû/u,r'OÇ,  fem.  XovfivaLva),  a  fam- 
ily  of  predominantly  civil  functionaries  attested 
from  the  mid-i  ìth  C.  The  first  known  Choumnos 
was  Míchael,  deacon  and  chartophylax  of  Hagia 
Sophia  in  Constantinople  in  1049  (MM  4:317.1 1  — 
12).  John  “Soumn  .  .  .”  (read  “Choumnos”?) 
served  as  chief  of  the  koiton  in  1087  ( Patmou  En- 
grapha  1,  no.47.24).  Another  Michael  (died  ca.i  133) 
was  nomophylax  and  chartophylax  of  Hagia  Sophia 
and  later  metropolitan  of  Thessalonike.  Several 
1  ìth-  and  1 2th-C.  Choumnoi  are  known  only  from 
their  seals.  I  he  sebastos  and  chartoularios  Theodore 
Choumnos,  an  important  official  of  Andronikos 
I,  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  the  Choumnos 
who  served  as  tax  collector  in  Athens.  Theodore 


was  also  entrusted  with  a  military  command.  A 
chrysobull  of  1192  mentions  the  “late  sebastos 
Choumnos”  (J.  Verpeaux  [in  Nicéphore  Choumnos 
(Paris  1959)  28]  mistakenly  named  him  “grand 
logothète” — see  R.  Guilland,  REB  29  [1971]  82) 
who  inflicted  damage  on  the  Genoese;  his  identi- 
fication  with  Theodore  is  not  probable.  Nikepho- 
ros  Choumnos  (died  1234)  also  served  as  a  tax 
collector  in  the  Thrakesian  theme.  A  later  Nike- 
phoros  Choumnos  was  an  important  politician 
and  writer  (see  Choumnos,  Nirf.phoros);  his 
brother  Theodore  was  also  a  courtier.  Several 
letters  survive  of  Nikephoros’s  son  John,  the  para- 
koimomenos  and  general  (Boissonade,  AnecNova 
203-22);  another  son  George  was  chief  of  the 
imperial  table  and  megas  stratopedarches.  His 
daughter  Irene-Eulogia  Choumnaina  played  an 
important  role  in  i4th-C.  religious  life.  Several 
other  Choumnoi  were  influential  courtiers:  the 
stratopedarches  John  received  a  pronoia  in  1344; 
Nikephoros  was  rnegas  hetaireiarches  in  1355.  Maka- 
rios  Choumnos  founded  Nea  Mone  in  Thessalo- 
nike  in  the  1360S  and  was  hegoumenos  of  Stoudiüs 
in  the  1370S. 

lit.  J.  Verpeaux,  “Notes  prosopographiques  sur  la  fa- 
mìlle  Choumnos,”  BS  20  (1959)  252—66.  -A,K. 

CHOUMNOS,  nirephoros,  statesman  and 

intellectual;  monastic  name  Nathanael;  born  be- 
tween  1250  and  1255,  died  Constandnople  16 
Jan.  1327.  Choumnos  studied  rhetoric  and  phi- 
losophy  with  Gregory  (II)  of  Cyprus  in  prepa- 
ration  for  a  government  career.  He  first  appears 
in  the  sources  ca.1275  as  a  quaestor  entrusted 
w'ith  an  embassy  to  the  Mongol  khan  in  Persia. 
Under  Andronikos  II,  he  was  promoted  to  mysti- 
kos  in  1 293,  and  ca.  1295  became  epi  tou  kanikleiou. 
Circa  1293-1305  he  was  also  mesazon  and  one 
of  the  most  loyal  minísters  of  Andronikos.  He 
secured  an  alliance  with  the  Paiaiologan  dynasty 
in  1303  through  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
Irene  Choumnaina  to  the  despotes  John  Palaiolo- 
gos.  In  1309—10  Choumnos  served  as  governor 
of  Thessalonike;  thereafter  he  gradually  with- 
drew  from  public  service,  after  being  supplanted 
in  infìuence  by  his  polidcal  and  literary  rival, 
Theodore  Mei  ociíites.  In  the  1320S  the  two  men 
engaged  in  bitter  polemics  over  questions  of  Iit- 
erary  style,  Choumnos  attacking  the  writings  of 
Metochites  for  their  lack  of  clarity.  Metochites  ìri 
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turn  criticized  his  rival  for  his  devotion  to  physics 
and  his  ignorance  of  astronomy,  the  highest  form 
of  science.  Circa  1326  Choumnos  retìred  to  the 
monastery  of  Christ  Philanthropos.  His  writings 
inciude  rhetorical  pieces;  treatises  on  philosophy, 
cosmology,  and  theology;  and  172  letters.  He  pos- 
sessed  a  great  fortune,  based  primarily  on  land  in 
Macedonia,  and  founded  the  monastery  of  the 
Theotokos  Gorgoepekoos  in  Constantinople  (V. 
Laurent,  REB  12  [1954]  32-44). 

ed.  Boissonade,  AnecNova  1-201.  Boissonade,  AnecCr 
,;293-312-  2:1-187,  3:356-406,  5:183-350.  PG  140:1404- 
38. 

lit.  J.  Verpeaux,  Nicéphore  Choumnos:  Homme  d'Étal  et 
humaniste  bymntin  (ca.i 250/ /255-/527)  (Paris  1959).  I.  Sev- 
cenko.  Études  sur  la  polémique  enlre  Théodore  Métochite  et 
Nicéphore  Choumnos  (Brussels  1962).  -A.M.T. 

CHRESIS  (xpŷa’L‘$)-  1°  a  broad  sense,  chresis  im- 
plied  the  principles  (e.g.,  orthe  chresis,  “proper 
use”)  by  which  church  fathers  integrated  Graeco- 
Roman  culture  within  the  Christian  worldview 
(Gnilka,  infrá).  In  documents,  chresis  meant  "use” 
(e.g.,  Lavra  1,  no.59.27)  and  was  the  usual  word 
for  usufruct.  In  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  Roman  law,  a  scholium  to  the  Basìlika  (Basil. 
16.1.7)  defines  the  chresis  of  a  field  as  working  the 
field  and  enjoying  everything  produced  on  ît. 
Legislation  of  the  ìoth  C.  employs  chresis  in  a 
different  sense:  a  novel  of  Romanos  II  (Zepos, 
Jus  3:283.31—32)  orders  that,  while  a  peasant  in 
debt  may  hand  over  the  chresis  of  his  allotinents 
(, topoi )  temporarily  to  a  dynatos,  he  is  not  to  be 
deprived  of  ownership  of  the  property.  Thus,  the 
individual  who  received  the  chresis  of  a  property 
(i.e.,  the  usufructuarius )  was  not  necessarily  the  one 
who  worked  the  property.  The  word  appears  with 
this  particular  meaning  occasionally  in  the  1 2th 
C.:  in  a  document  from  1 153  ( Lavra  1,  no.62.7), 
a  monk’s  chresis  of  a  property  owned  (and  worked) 
by  a  monastery  provided  him  with  an  annual 
incoine  ( siteresion ).  In  an  extended  use  of  the  word 
a  praktìkon  from  1181  (Lavra  1,  no.65.26)  distin- 
guishes  between  a  monastery's  rights  of  despoteia 
(ownership)  over  some  paroikoi  and  a  group  of 
pronoiars’  lifetime  chresis  and  nome  (possession) 
over  the  same  paroihoi.  Chresis  appears  only  rarely 
in  documents  thereafter  (e.g.,  from  1315:  Esphig., 
Appendix  B.71). 

LJT.  Kazhdan,  Deremija  i  gorod  87-89,  118.  Ch.  Gnilka, 
Chresis:  Die  Methode  der  Kirchenväter  im  Umgang  mil  der  an- 


tihen  Kultur  (Basel-Stuttgart  1984),  with  rev.  F.  Winkel- 
mann,  BZ  79  (1986)  59-61.  -M.B. 

CHRISM.  See  Anointing. 

CHRISMON.  See  Christogram. 

CHRIST.  [This  article  is  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions  that  treat  the  theology  of  Christ  (Christol- 
ogy)  that  developed  in  Byz.,  the  literary  image  of 
Christ,  and  the  types  of  Christ  used  in  artistic 
representadons.  For  depictions  of  Christ  in  nar- 
rative  scenes,  see  the  following  entries:  Agony  in 
thf.  Garden;  Anastasis;  Appearances  of  Christ 
after  the  Passion;  Ascension;  Bund  Man, 
Healing  of  the;  Cana,  Marriage  at;  Crucifix- 
ion;  Deposition  from  thf.  Cross;  Epiphany; 
Feeding  of  the  Multitudes;  Flight  into  Egypt; 
Galilee,  Storm  on  the  Sea  of;  Infancy  of  Christ; 
Lazarus  Saturday;  Lord’s  Supper;  Miracles  of 
Christ;  Mission  to  the  Apostles;  Nativity; 
Passion  of  Christ;  Temptation  of  Christ; 
Traditio  Legis;  Washing  of  the  Feet.] 

Byzanhne  Christolcmìy.  The  image  of  Christ 
encountered  in  the  Byz.  church  and  in  its  theology 
is  not  so  much  that  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  al- 
though  Orthodoxy  confesses  the  huraan  nature 
(substance)  of  Christ  and  expresses  it  in  the  icon- 
ographic  program  of  the  Great  Feasts,  but  rather 
the  Johannine  Christ  (Logos),  the  Pantorrator, 
the  Transfigured  or  Resurrected  One  who  is  en- 
ve!oped  by  the  Mandorla.  The  church  fathers  of 
the  4th  C.  in  particular  exerted  a  lasting  influence 
on  liturgical  texts,  and  their  Christ  is  the  Logos 
who  is  “of  one  essence  with  the  Father”  (homoou- 
sios).  Against  Arius  and  Eunomios,  they  empha- 
sized  Christ’s  divine  status,  thereby  initiadng  the 
Christology  “from  above”  so  characteristic  of  Byz. 
and  of  the  Antiochene  School  as  well:  the  Logos 
“became  flesh”  (Jn  1:14),  the  Preexistent  One 
“became  man”  (cf.  Gal  4:4). 

Accordíng  to  Crillmeier  there  are  two  distinc- 
tive  types  of  Christology:  the  Logos-5arx  (cf.  sar- 
kosis,  Incarnation)  and  the  Logos -anthropos  (en- 
anthropesis)  models.  Representatives  of  the  first 
type  are  inclined  to  attach  no  thcological  rele- 
yance  to  the  human  soul,  or  human  freedom,  of 
Christ.  At  the  very  least,  they  ignore  it  (e.g., 
Athanasios  of  Alexandria);  or,  they  deny  its  ex- 
istence  altogether  so  that  in  the  union  the  Logos 
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assumcs  thc  function  of  the  soul  (e.g.,  ApOLLt- 
NARis  of  Laodikeia);  or,  they  subordinate  the  soul 
of  Christ  (and  his  human  personality)  to  the  pre- 
eminence  of  the  Logos.  Accordingly,  the  divine 
activity  of  the  Logos  concerning  the  human  reality 
of  Christ  is  of'ten  vitalistically  interpreted  ( theoki - 
nesis),  as  in  all  Christologies  of  Monophysitic  ten- 
dency  since  the  Council  of  F.phesus  (431);  this 
tendency  is  seen  above  all  in  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
Ìf  one  excludes  the  compromise  formula  that  he 
offered  in  433  to  the  Antiochenes  and  that  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  (451)  accepted  as  his  belief. 
Emphasizing  Cihrist  as  a  “man  with  a  body  and 
soul”  runs  the  risk  of  conceiving  the  union  of  the 
divine  and  human  in  the  “Ciod-Man,”  in  the  most 
extreme  instance,  as  a  relationship  of  two  per- 
sons,  that  is,  in  the  juxtaposition  of  two  beings, 
as  in  the  Nestorian  “Christology  of  separation.” 

Increasingly,  a  tendency  developed  to  deny  the 
“God-Man”  certain  human  experiences  believed 
to  be  “merely  human.”  From  the  beginning  the 
fact  of  Christ’s  sinlessness,  a  doctrine  derived  from 
Hebrews  4:15,  was  evident  to  the  faithful  and 
soon  became  a  principle  of  interpretation. 
Athanasios,  for  instance,  could  still  accept  the 
ignorance  (to  agnoein)  of  Jesus  as  a  characteristic 
of  his  human  nature  (PG  26:624^);  but  later, 
certain  statements  in  the  Gospels  were  seen  only 
as  an  accommodation  ( oihonomia )  to  the  audience: 
“I  told  you  that  I  do  not  know,  when  in  truth  I 
do  know”  (Didymos  the  Blind,  PG  39:9206).  The 
height  of  this  tendency  is  shown  in  the  Monoth- 
elite  controversy  when  Maximos  the  Confessor 
denied  the  possibility  of  a  gnomic  will  in  Christ, 
that  is,  the  freedom  of  choice  or  free  will. 

After  the  acceptance  of  dyophysitism  at  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  theology  was  occupied 
with  an  explanation  of  the  union,  kept  within  the 
scope  of  the  Chalcedonian  definition  (Neo-Chal- 
cedonism),  as  taking  place  in  the  Person  of  the 
Logos  (hypostatic  union).  This  view  came  to  fru- 
ition  in  the  6th  C.  in  the  anathemas  of  the  Fifth 
Ecumenical  Council  (553)  and  in  so-called  Theo- 
paschitism  under  Justinian  I.  This  made  it  pos- 
sible  to  accord  promincnce  to  the  Christoiogy  of 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  to  offer  the  Monophys- 
ites  a  formula  that  drew  from  both  traditions 
(e.g.,  “Known  in  two  natures;  united,  wíthout 
comminglíng,  of  two  natures”). 

Emphasizing  the  hypostatic  union  gives  prom- 
inence  to  the  Logos  as  the  basis  of  the  union  so 


that  he  is  the  existential  foundation  of  the  one 
Christ.  Thus,  emphasis  on  thc  predominance  of 
the  I.ogos,  in  an  Alexandrian  context,  brings 
prominently  into  view  the  deifying  “energy.”  Man 
as  a  union  of  two  natures,  body  and  soul,  was  a 
Christological  model  before  Chalcedon  and  was 
used  by  Pope  Leo  I  as  well  as  the  Monophysites, 
Not  until  Neo-Chalcedonism,  howevcr,  does  it 
become  the  focus  for  clarifying  the  hypostatic 
union  and  for  distinguishing  between  varying  de- 
grees  of  individuation,  in  particular  the  differ- 
entiation  of  thc  individuality  of  nature  or  sub- 
stance  and  of  person  or  hypostasis.  The 
individua!ity  of  body  and  soul,  both  of  which  are 
conceived  within  a  Platonic  framework,  are  uníted 
in  a  particular  man,  in  his  person  or  hypostasis, 
on  which  basis  the  individual  “exists  in  himself’ 
as  an  independent  being;  yet,  he  is  more  than  a 
particular  instance  of  a  common  nature,  or  spe- 
cies. 

The  consequence  of  this  model  is  shown  in  the 
Christology  of  Patr.  Anastasios  I  of  Antioch  with 
his  emphasis  on  the  deification  of  man:  “Many 
times  have  our  holy  fathers  made  use  of  the 
paradigm  of  man  when  reflecting  on  the  union 
of  natures  [in  Christ].  As  man  is  constituted  of 
different  activities  ( energeiai ),  some  of  which  be- 
ìong  to  the  rational  soul,  some  to  the  body,  in  the 
same  way  we  understand  the  union  that  took  place 
in  our  Saviour;  just  as  we  see  one  hypostasis 
constituted  of  different  natures,  so  also  we  see  it 
constituted  of  different  energies,”  the  divine  and 
human  ( Doctrina  Patrum,  ed.  F.  Diekamp,  13.1, 
PP-  79  >3-8o-3)- 

If,  as  in  Theodore  of  Raithou,  the  energies 
are  expressly  connected  with  the  hypostasis,  or 
together  form  a  prosopon  derived  from  a  prosopon, 
then  Neo-Chalcedonisrn  is  able  to  promote  a  sin- 
gle,  hypostatic  energy  of  Chríst.  In  other  words, 
there  is  created  a  Chalcedonian  Monoenergism 
(or  Monotheletism)  as,  for  example,  in  the  an- 
thropological  paradigm  to  which  Patr.  Sergios  I 
refers  Pope  Honorius  (Mansi  1  i:53ÖAB).  By  em- 
phasizing  that  the  subject  of  the  activity  and  will 
is  one,  both  Nestorianism  and  the  possibility  of 
confiict  betwreen  the  divine  and  the  human  in 
Christ  were  excluded,  while  Christ’s  sinlessness, 
and  its  accompanying  mode  of  freedom,  was  firrnly 
established. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Maximos  the  Confessor 
sought  to  understand  the  uniqueness  of  Christ’s 
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hypostatic  unìon  by  altering  this  paradigm,  after 
a  phase  in  which  he  avoided  or  even  rejected  it, 
and  thereby  provided  anthropology  with  a  sig- 
nificantly  different  model  of  man.  The  human 
hypostasis  is  never  absolutely  independent,  never 
autonomously  free;  in  its  worldly  and  communal 
existence  it  is  precisely  defined  as  a  union  of 
natures,  bound  by  necessity  and  impotence  to 
arise  and  disappear,  together  with  its  elements, 
and  to  be  so  constituted  until  the  end  of  the  world. 
Christ  alone  is  a  pure  hypostatic  union  standing 
above  the  laws  of  unions  in  the  natural  order. 
Consequently,  he  is  an  absolutely  unique  hypos- 
tasis  and  is  not  like  man,  who  is  unique  only  in  a 
relative  sense,  exisdng  as  one  particular  among 
many  other  particulars  of  the  same  species.  The 
autonomous  character  of  Christ’s  hypostasis  dif- 
fers  from  that  of  the  hypostases  in  the  natural 
order,  for  there  the  independence  of  the  hypos- 
tasis  is  conditioned  by  the  essential  elements  that 
constitute  the  species. 

Maxirnos’s  concept  of  “person,”  therefore,  is 

not  concerned  with  its  precise  content,  but  rather 
its  ontoiogical  structure.  Sínce  Christ  is  a  unique 
synthesis  established  in  divine  freedom,  he  îs  not 
subject  to  anything  in  or  of  the  world.  For  Maxi- 
mos,  as  soon  as  one  defìnes  the  content  of  the 
hypostasis,  íts  activity  and  will,  one  falls  ínto  Mon- 
ophysitism,  for  one’s  thought  moves  within  the 
framework  of  the  natural  synthesis  characterizing 
man. 

This  Christological  model  was,  however,  unique 
and  had  little  impact  on  the  history  of  Byz.  theo- 
logical  thought,  where  distinguishing  marks  are 
the  predominance  of  the  Logos,  the  notion  of  the 
mutual  interpenetration  (perichoresis)  of  the  divine 
and  human  natures,  and  the  communication  of 
idioms  produced  by  the  hypostadc  unìon.  As  a 
result,  theological  scholarship  acquired  the  reli- 
gious  fiavor  peculiar  to  the  tradition  of  Alexan- 
drian  Monophysidsm,  and  this  became  normative 
for  Byz.  thought.  The  divine  Logos  is  the  one 
whom  the  believer  encounters  in  the  icon  of  Christ, 
and  in  the  life,  suffering,  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus.  It  is  God  who  in  Jesus  has  assumed  all 
mankind  and  whose  presence  extends  in  an  aes- 
thedc  experíence. 

This  experience  is  in  no  apparent  conflict  with 
God’s  transcendence,  with  respect  to  his  essence. 
The  argument  of  the  Iconoclasts — which  main- 
tained  that  the  iconographic  representation  of 


Christ,  to  the  extent  that  it  claims  to  depict  God 
and  man,  either  separates  his  two  natures  (falling, 
therefore,  into  Nestorianism)  or  fuses  them  into 
one  (thereby  falling  into  Monophysidsm) — re- 
flects  not  the  experience  or  consciousness  of  the 
faithful,  but  rather  compedng  pseudo-rational 
(ihristological  formulas.  An  example  of  an  alter- 
nadve  view  is  the  simple  statement  of  Patr.  Nt- 
rephoros  I  that  in  the  icon  of  Christ  the  Logos 
is  made  visible  if  it  represents  his  body  and  there- 
fore  refers  to  him.  At  issue  is  the  role  of  percep- 
tible  symbols  in  conveying  spiritual  understand- 
ing:  “We  do  not  err  when  we  depict  Christ  crucìfied 
at  al!  times,  for  if  what  we  see  mentally,  while 
absent,  is  not  also  seen  with  the  senses  in  painting, 
then  even  what  we  see  mentally  will  be  lost” 
(Theodore  of  Stoudios,  PG  99:436^). 

In  spite  of  this  spirituality,  the  dogmatic  for- 
mula  of  Monophysitism  remained  unacceptable 
to  Byz.  thought  and  theologians  were  constantly 
involved  in  its  refutation,  esp.  when  the  conquests 
in  Armenia  and  on  the  borders  of  the  F.uphrates 
confronted  them  again  with  the  Monophysite 
church.  Christology  also  played  a  role  in  the  po- 
lemic  against  Islam  in  that  Monophysite,  and  even 
Nestorian,  influences  are  discernible  in  the  Qur*än, 
thereby  indicating  the  milieu  in  which  it  origi- 
nated. 

LtT.  A.  Grillmeier,  Chrisl  in  Christmn  Tradition,  vols.  1, 

2.1  (London-Oxford  1965—87).  K.H.  Uthemann,  “Das  an- 
thropologische  Modell  der  hypostatischen  Union,”  Klero- 
nomia  14  (1982)  215-312.  Idem,  "Das  anthropologische 
Modell  der  hypostatischen  Union  bei  Maximus  Confessor,” 
in  Maximus  Confessor,  ed.  F.  Heinzer,  C.  Schönborn  (Fri* 
bourg  1982)  223—33.  -K.-H.U- 

Literary  Descriptions  of  Christ.  Al- 

though  the  New  Testament  provides  no  infor- 
mation  on  the  physical  characteristics  of  (Jhrist, 
gradually  the  church  fathers  developed  verbal 
descriptions  of  Christ  in  his  human  manifestation. 
Using  Isaiah  52:13-53:12  as  their  source,  some 
early  fathers  (Clement  of  Alexandria,  Basil  the 
Great,  Cyril  of  Alexandria)  imagined  Christ  as  an 
unattractive  man  of  short  stature  and  ordinary 
features  (A.  Michel,  DTC  8  [1947]  1153)-  Others 
(Jerome  and  Augustine  in  the  West,  John  Chry- 
sostom  in  the  East)  provided  a  different  literary 
portrait,  based  on  the  description  of  the  Messiah 
in  Psalm  44:3  as  “the  most  beautiful  of  the  sons 
of  men.”  Chrysostom  (PG  57:346.19-26)  states 
that  Christ’s  countenance  was  surely  comparable 
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to  the  glorious  face  of  Moses  and  to  Stephen  the 
Protomartyr,  who  resembled  an  angel. 

By  the  gth  C.  detailed  descriptions  of  Christ 
were  developed:  the  Letter  of  the  Three  Pa- 
triarchs  {ed.  Duchesne  277.15—18)  refers  to  the 
church  tradition  that  presented  Christ  as  being 
“of  good  build,  three  cubits  tall,  with  eyebrows 
that  meet,  beautiful  eyes  and  long  nose,  curly 
haired,  bent  over,  of  healthy  appearance,  with  a 
black  beard,  a  complexìon  the  color  of  wheat,  and 
long  fingers.”  The  same  features  are  listed  in  the 
letter  to  Emp.  Theophilos  falsely  ascribed  to  John 
of  Damascus  (PG  95:349^  and  by  Oulpios  (ed. 
Chatzidakes,  EEBS  14  [1938]  41  t -39-43). 

lit.  P.  Hinz,  Deus  homo,  vol.  1  (Beriin  1973).  S.G.F. 
Brandon,  “Christ  in  Verbal  and  Depicted  Imagery,”  ín 
Christianity,  Judaism  and  Other  Greco-Roman  Cults.  Studies  for 
Morton  Smith  at  Shcty  (Leiden  1975)  164-72.  B.  Baidwin, 
"Imagcs  of  Chrisi  and  Byzantine  Beliefs,”  Aevum  58  (1984) 
144-48.  -A.K. 

Types  of  Christ.  I'he  iconographical  tradi- 
tion  of  represendng  Christ  was  slow  to  develop. 
Once  established,  however,  images  of  Chríst  re- 


mained  remarkably  consistent,  because  of  the  em- 
phasis,  from  the  6th  C.  onward,  on  “authendc” 
likenesses  of  Christ  that  were  all  supposed  to 
derive  from  achejropoieta  fashioned  during  his 
lifetime. 

Early  images  of  Christ  showed  him  together 
with  the  apostles,  or  in  other  contexts,  such  as 
performing  mirades;  if  depicted  alone,  he  at  first 
took  the  form  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  In  these 
cases  he  was  generally  depicted  young  and  beard- 
less. 

Other  images  of  Christ  alone  are  documented 
only  from  the  6th  C.  onward  (the  lost  acheiropoìetos 
icons  from  Ramoulianai  and  Panias,  in  the  Prae- 
torium  of  Pilate  in  Jërusalem,  and  at  Memphis). 
Two  of  these,  the  miraculous  images  of  Christ’s 
face  known  respectively  as  the  Mandylion  and 
the  Reramion,  survived  longer;  both  were  trans- 
ferred  to  Constantinople  during  the  loth  C.  These 
two  icons  have  also  been  lost,  but  versions  of  them 
made  during  the  1  ìth  C.  show  a  bearded  Zeus- 
like  head  of  Christ,  which  suggests  that  these  early 
lost  images  al!  used  the  same  type  iater  known  as 


Christ:  Types  of  Christ.  Christ  Emmanuel  in  a  medallion  on  the  breast  of  the 
Virgin;  mosaic,  early  14th  C.  Church  of  the  Chora  monastery,  Istanbul. 
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the  Pantokrator.  Thìs  is  confirmed  hy  the  earlìest 
surviving  panel  portrait  of  Christ,  an  icon  at  St. 
Catherine’s  monastery,  Sinai  (Weit7.mann,  Sinai 
Icons,  Bi),  and  by  the  image  on  the  solidus  of 
Justinian  II,  the  first  figure  of  Christ  to  appear 
on  coins  (J.D.  Breckenridge,  The  Numlsmatic  Icon- 
ography  of  Justìnian  II  [New  York  1959]). 

Christ  Pantokrator.  The  concepts  that  separate 
the  types  of  Christ  are  theological,  having  to  do 
with  the  various  manifestations  of  Christ  in  his 
reiation  to  God  the  Father;  the  ìmages  themselves 
are  based  on  the  prophetic  visions  of  God  as  well 
as  on  tradìtional  representations  of  antique  divin- 
ities.  The  Pantokrator,  or  “all-sovereign,”  desig- 
nates  the  best-known  type:  Christ  is  represented 
frontally  as  a  severe  dark-bearded  figure,  clad  in 
a  tunic  and  dark  blue  himation,  blessing  with  his 
right  hand  raised  before  his  chest  and  holding  a 
Gospel  book  in  his  left.  His  hair  is  parted  in  the 
middle,  and  two  strands  of  hair  may  fall  left  or 
right  from  the  center  of  his  forehead.  His  halo  is 
ìnscribed  with  a  cross.  The  features  do  not  change 
but  can  be  subtly  altered  to  convey  a  more  strongly 
ascetic,  merciful,  or  judgmental  impression,  de- 
pending  on  the  taste  of  the  period.  The  image  is 
generally  accompanied  merely  by  the  abbreviation 
IC  XC,  the  monogram  of  Christ;  the  W'ord  Pan- 
tohrator  begins  to  accompany  this  image  only  in 
the  i2th  C.  Variations  in  the  image  are  legion: 
Christ  may  be  holding  the  book  open  or  closed, 
frorn  beneath  or  with  his  fingers  stretched  out 
over  its  binding.  He  may  bless  with  the  first  two 
fîngers  raised  and  the  last  two  touching  the  thurnb 
or  with  all  raised  but  the  fourth  finger.  Instead 
of  blessing,  he  may  point  to  the  book. 

In  monurnental  painting,  this  Pantokrator  fig- 
ure,  in  the  form  of  a  bust,  was  deemed  particu- 
íarly  appropriate  for  dome  decoration,  where  it 
could  appear  that  Christ  the  ruler  was  coming 
from  the  heavenly  world  into  the  earthly  through 
the  center  of  the  dome;  it  was  also  frequently 
placed  over  the  entrance  to  a  church,  esp.  the 
door  between  narthex  and  naos.  Christ  Pantokra- 
tor  could  be  represented  seated  on  a  throne,  as 
in  the  coins  of  Basil  I  (DOC,  ed.  Grierson,  3.1:1 54- 
60),  but  most  often  appears  as  a  bust. 

Christ  Emmanuel.  Christ  as  the  preexístent  Lo- 
gos,  the  incarnate  Word,  the  flesh  immortal,  was 
depicted  in  the  form  of  a  frontal  beardless  youth 
with  curly  locks  pushed  behind  his  ears,  a  high 
forehead  and  a  cross-halo;  he  was  known  as  the 


F.mmanuel  (Is  7:14).  Though  images  of  the 
youthful  Christ  were  common  in  the  4th~5th  C., 
separate  images  of  Christ  F.mmanuel  labeled  as 
such  appear  with  any  frequency  only  from  the 
1  ìth  C.  onward.  Images  of  the  Majestas  Domini 
in  the  frontispieces  to  Gospel  MSS  of  the  Deco- 
rative  Style  group  replace  the  mature  Christ 
with  the  figure  of  the  young  F.mmanuel.  Manuel 
I  Romnenos  used  the  image  of  Chrîst  Emmanuel 
on  his  coins,  evidently  a  reference  to  his  own 
name.  The  Virgín  Blachernitissa  is  shown  with 
the  Emmanuel  enclosed  in  a  medallion  on  her 
chest,  and  the  features  of  the  F.mmanuel  were 
borrowed  for  images  of  Christ  Anapeson,  for 
the  sacrificed  child  in  the  Amnos,  for  Christ  in 
the  Burning  Bush,  etc. 

Ancient  of  Days.  God  the  Father  was  never 
represented,  but  Christ’s  oneness  with  the  Father 
(see  Trinity)  was  conveyed  through  the  image  of 
Christ  as  the  Ancient  of  Days  (ho  palaios  ton  he- 
meron),  an  elderly  figure  with  white  hair  and  beard, 
bearíng  a  cross-halo.  His  robes  and  gestures  are 
those  of  the  Pantokrator.  The  image  itself,  rarely 
inscribed,  is  based  on  the  description  in  Daniel 
7:9  (cf.  Rev.  1:14);  it  grew  in  popularity  from  the 
ìath  C.  onward. 

The  relation  between  the  three  aspects  of  Christ 
(Pantokrator,  Emmanuel,  Ancient  of  Days)  is  ex- 
plored  esp.  in  the  ìith  and  ìath  C.,  when  all 
three  may  appear  together  on  a  single  MS  page 
(as  three  figures  seated  on  three  thrones  in  Paris, 
B.N.  gr.  74;  S.  Tsuji,  DOP  29  [1975]  fig.4)  or  in 
a  single  church,  each  in  a  separate  dome  (Nerezi), 
or  in  three  medallions  down  the  barrel  vault  of 
the  nave  (St.  Stephen,  Rastoria). 

Christ  as  Angel.  'Fhe  rare  image  of  the  Christ- 
angeì  is  based  on  Isaiah  g:6,  which  speaks  of  the 
Messiah  as  the  angel  of  the  Great  Council  (S.  Der 
Nersessian,  CahArch  13  [1962]  209—16).  This  and 
other  Old  Testament  passages  were  adopted  by 
Gregory  of  Nazianzos  in  his  Second  Homily  on 
Easter  (PG  36:624^6)  to  describe  the  vision  of 
Habbakuk,  and  illustrated  MSS  of  his  homilies 
from  the  Paris  Gregory  on  illustrate  his  homily 
with  the  image  of  an  angel  in  a  mandorla.  Later 
versíons  stress  the  relation  of  the  angel  figure  to 
Christ  by  giving  the  angel  the  cross-nimbus.  Christ 
as  Sophia  was  also  depicted  as  the  Christ-angel. 

Only  a  couple  of  Christ  images  are  clearly  re- 
lated  to  famous  icons  in  Constantinople:  Christ 
Chalrites  and  Christ  Antiphonetes.  Both  are 
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essentially  Pantokrator  images.  Images  in  which 
Christ’s  eyes  look  ofí  to  the  viewer’s  left,  the 
direction  followed  by  his  “forelock,”  has  been 
associated  by  A.  Cutler  with  Christ  Euergetes  ( DOP 
37  [ 1 983]  35—45).  Other  epithets  accompanying 
figures  of  Christ,  such  as  soter  (savior),  eleemon 
(merciful),  philanthropos  (lover  of  mankind),  hyper- 
agathos  (supremely  good),  and  zoodotes  (giver  of 
life),  while  they  correspond  to  the  dedications  of 
famous  monasteries,  do  not  necessarily  represent 
distinct  types  or  famous  originals.  The  image  of 
Christ  Anapeson  derives  from  a  popular  literary 
allegory,  rather  than  from  any  theological  tenet 
or  special  icon  original.  The  Man  of  Sorrows 
and  the  Helkomenos  (“the  one  dragged  along”), 
which  shows  Christ  being  dragged  to  the  cross 
and  is  known  from  at  least  the  early  i2th  C. 
onward,  are  both  illustrations  of  narrative  Passion 
scenes. 

lit.  E.  von  Dobschiitz,  Chiistusbitder  (Leipzig  1899).  K.. 
Wessel,  RBK  1:966— 1047.  J.T.  Matthews,  “The  Byzantine 
Use  of  the  Title  Pantocrator,”  OrChrP  44  (1978)  442-62. 
A.W.  Carr,  “Cospel  Frontispíeces  from  the  Corimenian 

Period,”  Gesta  21  (1982)  7-10  and  n.51.  W.  W'arland,  Das 
Brustbild  Christi.  Studien  zür  spätantihen  und  frühbyiantinischen 
Büdgeschichte  (Rome-Freiburg-Vienna  1986).  I.  Stouphe- 
Poulemenou,  “Palaiochristiariikes  parastaseis  tou  Christou 
kai  ho  byzantinos  Pantokrator,"  Theologia  57  (1986)  793— 
854.  -N.P.S. 

CHRIST,  GENEALOGY  OF.  See  Genealogy  of 

Christ. 

CHRIST  ANAPESON  (àvaTrEcráv,  lit,  “the  re- 
cìining  one”),  the  image  of  Christ  asleep,  awaiting 
resurrection.  The  image  depends  ultimately  on 
the  description  of  the  lion  in  Physiologos  as  a 
beast  who  sleeps  with  his  eyes  open  and  whose 
offspring,  born  dead,  are  wakened  to  life  by  their 
father  on  the  third  day.  References  in  the  Bible 
to  the  unsleeping  lion  of  Judah  (esp.  Gen  4g:g; 
cf.  Ps  121:4)  led  to  the  incorporation  of  the  Fhy - 
siologos  description  into  biblical  commentaries  and 
to  the  development  by  the  mid-i4th  C.  of  the 
image  of  Christ  as  a  youth  reclining  on  a  bed, 
legs  crossed,  his  head  resting  on  his  right  hand, 
his  eyes  open.  In  his  left  hand  he  holds  a  scroll. 
In  monumental  painting  the  image  is  most  often 
placed  in  or  at  the  entrance  to  the  pastophoria  (A. 
Grabar,  La  peinture  religieuse  en  Bulgarie  [Paris  1928] 
257—62).  The  fìgure  of  Christ  may  be  flanked  by 


two  angels  carrying  the  symbols  of  the  Passion 
(e.g.,  at  Peribleptos  church,  Mistra);  the  ìnstru- 
ments  of  the  Passion  serve  to  emphasize  Christ’s 
sacrifice,  as  does  the  location  near  the  sanctuary 
(in  the  case  of  the  Peribleptos,  the  conch  of  the 
diakonik<m)  (S.  Dufrenne,  Les  programmes  iconogra- 
phiques  des  églises  de  Mistra  [Paris  1970]  33,  54). 
The  recumbent  pose  is  occasionally  assumed  by 
the  Christ  child  in  iinages  of  the  Yirgin  of  the 
Passion. 

lit.  K.  Wessel,  RBK  1:1011-12.  Pallas,  Passion  und  Be- 
stattung  181-96.  -N.P.S. 


CHRIST  ANTIPHONETES  (àvri<pcx)vriTT)ç ,  lit.  “the 
one  who  responds,”  also  “the  guarantor”).  An  icon 
of  Christ  Andphonetes  famous  for  its  miracles 
was  kept  in  Constantinople  in  an  unidentified 
“domed  tetrastyle”  building  thought  to  go  back 
to  the  time  of  Constantine  I  the  Great;  it  was 
probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Church  of 
the  Virgin  at  Chalroprateia,  where  the  icon  is 
known  to  have  been  housed  from  at  least  the  gth 
C.  onward.  Its  best-known  miracle  (yth  C.)  in- 
volved  a  merchant  and  the  Jewish  creditor  to 
whom  he  gave  the  icon  as  surety,  and  it  may 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  epithet  “the  giver  of 
surety.”  According  to  Psellos  ( Chron .  1:149, 

ch.66. 1  — 10),  the  empress  Zoe  owned  an  icon  of 
Christ  Antiphonetes  through  which  she  foretold 
the  future,  as  the  complexion  of  Christ  on  the 
icon  was  capable  of  responding  to  questions  by 
changing  color.  According  to  a  I3th-C.  chroni- 
cler,  she  also  founded  a  Church  of  Christ  Anti- 
phonetes  in  which  she  was  buried  (Sathas,  MB 
7:163.3—5).  An  icon  of  Christ  Antiphonetes  ap- 
pears,  inscribed  as  such,  on  her  coins  and  on  other 
coins  of  the  1  ìth  C.  ( DOC ,  3.1,  ed.  Grierson, 
i62Í).  The  image  is  that  of  a  standing,  three- 
guarter  iength  Christ.  arrns  held  close  tc>  his  sides, 
with  the  palm  of  his  right  hand  held  up  so  as  to 
face  the  viewer.  It  appeared  again  in  the  now 
destroyed  nth-C.  mosaic  on  a  bema  pier  in  the 
Koimesis  church  in  Nicaea  (C.  Mango,  DOP  13 
[1959]  252),  but  rarely  thereafter.  There  was  a 
i2th-C.  monastery  of  Christ  Antiphonetes  on  Cy- 
prus. 

lit.  T.  Raff,  “Das  ‘heiiige  Rerámion’  und  ‘Christos  der 
Antiphonetés,’”  in  Feslschrifl  L.  Kretzenbacher  (Munich  1983) 
149—61.  Mango,  Brazen  House  142—48.  Majeska,  Russian 
Travellers  356-60.  B.  Nelson,  J.  Starr,  “The  I.egend  of 
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Divine  Surety  and  the  Jewish  Moncylender,”  AIPHOS  7 
(1944)  289-338.  -N.P.5. 

CHRIST  CHALRITES  (Xot\KLTr)<;),  Christ  of  the 
Chalkf.  Gate.  The  site  and  historical  associations 
of  this  image  of  Christ  assured  its  faine,  yet  its 
exact  appearance  remains  unclear  and  may  in  fact 
have  changed  with  the  repeated  restorations  to 
which  it  was  subject.  Leo  III’s  order  to  remove 
(or  destroy)  the  image  in  726  or  730  initiated 
Iconoclasm.  'fhe  yth-C.  version,  installed  under 
Patr.  Methodios  after  the  Triumph  of  Ortho- 
doxy,  was  executed  by  the  artist  I.azaros  in  mo- 
saic.  Frolow  construed  Methodios’s  epigram  on 
this  image  to  mean  that  Christ  was  depicted  as  a 
bust  of  the  Pantokrator  type,  wáth  the  arms  of  the 
cross  as  three  separate  spikes — that  is,  not  in- 
scribed  in  a  halo — behind  his  head.  Coins  of  John 
III  Vatatzes  that  bear  a  standing  figure  of  Christ 
are  labeled  Chalkites,  as  is  a  similar  figure  in  the 
Deesis  mosaic  in  the  narthex  of  the  Church  of  the 
Chora  in  Constantinople.  But  the  gesture  of 
Christ’s  right  hand  varies,  and  P.  Grierson  has 
suggested  that  by  the  i3th—  ì^th  C.  any  standing 
figure  of  Christ  was  called  Chalkites  ( DOC  3.1 : 160— 
62). 

lit.  Mango,  Brazen  House  108-42,  170-74.  A.  Frolow, 
“Le  Christ  de  la  Chatcé,"  Bymnlion  33  (1963)  107—20. 

-N.P.S. 


CHRISTIANOUPOLIS  (XptcrTtarloú'7roXtç),  city 
of  the  Peloponnesos,  probably  to  be  identified 
with  the  modern  viliage  of  Christianou  in  western 
Messenia  (N.A.  Bees,  OrChr  n.s.  4  [1915]  265— 
67),  although  connection  with  ancient  Megalo- 
polis  in  Arkadia  has  also  been  suggested.  The  city 
probably  did  not  exist  in  antiquity  but  was  briefiy 
important  in  the  ìath  C.  The  bishop  of  Christia- 
noupolis,  unknown  previously,  held  metropolitan 
status  from  the  end  of  the  1 1  th  C.  (Notìtiae  CP 
11.79).  By  lhe  1  Sth  C.  the  city  had  declined  and 
in  1222  Pope  Honorius  III  divided  its  territory 
between  the  bishops  of  Korone  and  Methone  (Re- 
gesta  Honoriì  Papae  III,  ed.  P.  Pressutti,  vol.  2 
[Rome  1895]  50).  Christíanoupolis  is  perhaps  to 
be  identified  with  C(h)ristiana  of  Latin  documents 
of  the  ì^th— i4th  C.,  whích  mention  a  tower  (Bon, 
Morée  franque  348).  The  Greek  see  was  restored 
before  1278  and  is  mentioncd  thereafter  (V.  Gru- 
mel,  AOC  1  [1948]  166). 


Preserved  at  the  síte  is  the  large  Church  of  the 
Transfiguration  (restored),  a  domed  octagon  sim- 
ilar  to  the  katholikon  of  Hosios  Louras  and  Daphni, 
dated  to  the  grd  or  4th  quarter  of  the  1  ìth  C.  It 
was  apparently  an  episcopal  church;  its  construc- 
tion  may  bc  associated  with  the  elevation  of  Chris- 
tianoupolis  to  metropolitan  rank. 

lit.  lion,  Péloponnè.se  112.  F..  Stikas,  L'église  byiíintine  de 
Christianou  en  Triphyíie  (Paris  1951).  R.  Janin,  DHGE  12 
(>953)  773f-  -T.E.G. 

CHRISTODOROS  OF  ROPTOS  (in  Egypt),  poet 
of  5th-6th  C.  Two  of  his  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology  (hk.7,  nos.  697-98)  commemorate 
the  death  of  John  of’  Epidamnos,  consul  (467)  and 
prefect  (479).  Christodoros’s  hexameters  on  the 
statues  standing  in  the  Zeuxippos  baths  at  Con- 
stantinople  comprise  book  2  of  the  Greek  Aníhol- 
ogy.  'Fhese  verses,  hllcd  with  the  favorite  Roman 
praise  of  the  statues’  Iifelike  qualities,  tell  us  much 
about  the  cultural  taste  of  the  times;  the  presence 
of  statues  of  the  I.atin  authors  Vergil  and  Apu- 
leius  is  particularly  striking.  John  Lydos  (De  mag- 
istratìbus  3.26)  quotes  one  line  from  Christodoros’s 
poem  On  the  Disciples  of  the  Great  Prohios.  Possibly 
Christodoros  wrote  the  fragmentary  poems  in  P. 
Gr.  Vindob.  29788B-C  (R.C.  McCailJHS  98  [1978] 
38—63).  The  Souda  credits  him  with  an  epic:  on 
the  Isaurian  war  of  Emp.  Anastasios  I  as  well  as 
patria  on  Constantinople,  Thessalonike,  and  other 
cities,  but  none  survives. 

ld.  AnthGr  1:168—193,  2:406.  Kng.  tr.  in  Paton,  Greeh 
Anth.  1:58—91,  2:368-70. 

lit.  F.  Baurngarten,  De  Chri.stodoro  Poeta  The.bano  (Bonn 
1 88 1).  T.  Viljamaa,  Studies  in  Greek  Encomìastic  Poetry  of  the 
Early  Bymntine  Period  (Heisínki  1968)  29-31,  f,6f,  101.  R. 
Stupperich,  “Das  Statuenprogramm  in  den  Zeuxippos- 
Thermen,”  IstMitt  32  (1982)  210-35.  -B.B. 

CHRISTODOULOS  OF  PATMOS,  saint;  baptis- 
tnal  name  John;  born  Bithynia  first  half  1  tth  C., 
died  Euripos  in  Euboea  16  Mar.  1093.  After  ele- 
mentary  education  in  his  native  village,  Chrìsto- 
doulos  (Xp«rróôovXoç)  became  a  monk  ort  Mt. 
Oíympos  in  Bithynia.  When  his  spiritual  father 
died,  Christodoulos  visited  Rome,  Bethlehem,  and 
Jerusalem.  Forced  by  Turkish  invasions  to  leave 
Palestine,  he  headed  for  I.atros,  where  he  was 
protos  from  1076  to  1079.  The  Turkish  threat 
then  compelled  him  to  seek  refuge  ìn  Strobilos, 
Kos,  and  Patmos.  On  Patnios  Christodoulos 
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founded  a  rnonastery  dedicated  to  John  the  The- 
ologian  and  eagerly  contributed  to  the  economic 
regeneration  of  the  island,  which  had  been  dev- 
astated  by  invasions.  In  1092  a  Turkish  attack 
made  Cihristodoulos  flee  to  Euripos,  where  he 
soon  died. 

For  his  monastery  on  Patmos,  Christodoulos 
received  privileges  from  Alexios  I,  including  a 
chrysobull  of  April  1088;  he  composed  three  sets 
of  Rules:  the  Hypotyposis  (1091),  the  Diathehe  (Tes- 
tament)  (1093),  and  the  Kodikellos  (1093).  John, 
metropolitan  of  Rhodes,  wrote  the  Life  of  Chris- 
todoulos,  probably  ca.1140;  Athanasios,  a  monk 
on  Patmos  and  later  patriarch  of  Antioch  (1 156- 
70),  wrote  an  enhìmion  of  Christodoulos  based  on 
the  Life.  After  1191  Theodosios,  a  monk  from 
Constantinople,  compiled  another  enkomion  con- 
taining  a  description  of  Christodoulos’s  posthu- 
mous  miracles  and  substantial  information  about 
polítical  events  of  the  late  i2th  C. 

Eu.  MM  6:59—90. 

i.it.  BHG  303-08.  E,  Vranouse,  Ta  hagiologì.ka  hnmena 
lou  hosiou  ChristùdouLou  (Athens  1966).  Patmou  Engrapha 
1:3*— 32*.  P.  Gautier,  “La  date  de  la  mort  de  Christodoule 

de  Patmos,”  REB  25  (1967)  235-38.  -A.K, 

CHRISTOGRAM  (also  Chrismon)  and  Christ’s 
monogram  are  terms  for  various  monogrammatic 
abbreviations  of  the  name  of  Christ  that  began  to 
appear  during  the  3rd  C.  and  became  popular  in 
the  4th  C.  as  a  result  of  their  use  by  Constantine 
I  the  Great  and  his  sons.  The  two  most  common 
types  are  ( 1 )  the  combination  of  Chi  (X)  and  Rho 
(P),  the  hrst  two  letters  of  the  Greek  name  Christos, 
and  (2)  a  starlike  figure  consisting  of  the  initials 
of  Iesous  Christos,  Iota  (I)  and  Chi  (X),  the  hori- 
zontal  beam  of  the  cross  being  often  added  to 
each  of  these  figures.  A  third  type  of  Christogram 
consists  only  of  the  combination  of  Rho  and  the 
cross  beam.  The  programmatic  intention  can  be 
stressed  by  the  addition  of  the  ietters  Alpha  (A) 
and  Omega  (íì)  or  of  attendant  figures  likc  apos- 
tlcs,  angels,  putti,  etc. 

The  Christìan  meaning  of  the  abbreviations  in 
question  is  not  always  demonstrabìe,  the  combi- 
nation  Chi-Rho  and  similar  figures  ( crux  ansata ) 
having  been  used  in  non-Christian  milieus  much 
earlier.  Therefore  the  original  airn  of  Constantine 
when  placing  a  symbol  of  this  kind  on  labarum 
and  shield  cannot  be  established  with  certainty 
(transfer  from  Mithraic  cult?).  From  the  4th  C. 


into  the  6th,  the  Christogram  was  used  as  an 
apotropaic  device  on  imperial  arrnor  and  as  a  sign 
of  imperial  triumph.  It  quickly  became  a  sign  of 
Christ’s  triumph  as  well,  appearing  already  on 
early  ^th-C.  “Passion”  sarcophagi,  atop  the  cross, 
as  it  had  stood  atop  Constantine’s  labarum.  Its 
Christian  use  hereafter  was  varied  and  extensive. 
Occasionally  ornamental,  it  was  a  widespread  sign 
of  Christian  affiliation;  it  often  symbolized  Christ’s 
triumph,  and  sometimes  symbolized  Christ  him- 
self.  From  the  5th  C.  onward,  it  was  replaced 
more  and  more  by  the  Cross;  it  remained  in  use, 
however,  in  special  functions,  e.g.,  on  doors  (apo- 
tropaic),  on  documents  and  ietters  (invocative),  or 
as  a  pattern  of  versus  intexti.  Its  monumental  use 
ceases  after  the  6th  C.  in  Byz. 

lit.  Gardthausen,  Palaeographie  2'-57Ì-  Idem,  Das  alte 
Monogramm  (Leipzig  1924)  73-107.  M.  Subberger,  “Le 
Symbole  de  la  Croix  et  les  Monogrammes  de  Jésus  chez  les 
premiers  Chrétiens,"  Byzanlion  2  (1925)  337-448.  K.  Wes- 
sel,  RBK  \  :  1047-50.  R.  Grigg,  “Constantine  the  Great  and 
the  Cult  Without  Images,”  Viator  8  (1977)  16-22.  P.  Bruun, 
“The  Christian  Signs  011  the  Coins  of  Constantine,”  Arctos ■ 
Acta  Philalogica  Fennìca  n.s.  3  (1962)  5-36.  H.I.  Marrou, 
“Autour  du  monogramme  constantien,”  in  Mélanges  offerts 
à  Éliemie  Gil.son  (Toronto-Paris  1959)  403-14. 

-W.H.,  A.W.C. 


CHRISTOPHER,  general;  dates  of  birth  and  death 
unknown.  He  was  domestikos  lon  scholon  under  Basil 
I  and  also  was  the  emperor’s  gambros;  accord- 
ing  to  C.  Mango  (ZRVI  14-15  [1973]  22,  n.35), 
he  married  Basil’s  eldest  daughter,  Anastasia. 
R.  Guilland  identifies  him  with  the  magislros  Chris- 
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topher  of  the  same  reign.  In  872  Christopher  led 
the  army  against  the  Paulicians;  he  seized  Te- 
phrire  and  thereafter  sent  the  strategoi  of  Armen- 
iakon  and  Charsianon  to  meet  Chrysochf.ir  at 
Bathyryax;  an  attack  in  the  dead  of  night  com- 
pelled  the  Paulicians  to  flee,  and  Chrysocheir  was 
killed  during  the  pursuit  (P.  Lemerle,  TM  5  t 1 9731 
103). 

lit.  Guilland,  Institutions  1:438.  J.G.C.  Anderson,  “The 
Campaign  of  Basil  I.  against  the  Paulicians  in  872  a.d.,’’ 
CtRev  10  (1896)  136-40.  -A.K. 

CHRISTOPHER,  bishop  of  Ankyra;  fi.  first  half 
of  the  1 3th  C.  After  being  elected  exarch  of  the 
West  on  6  Aug.  1232  at  Nicaea,  Christopher  was 
sent  to  the  despotate  of  Epiros  as  legate  of  Patr. 
Germanos  II  to  end  the  schism  between  the 
churches  of  Nicaea  and  Epiros.  Upon  arrival  in 
Epiros  in  1233,  he  convened  a  synod  where  the 
termination  of  the  schism  wras  declared,  He  was 
well  received  by  most  of  the  Epirot  clergy,  who 
provided  him  with  financial  support  during  his 
stay.  He  met  with  leaders  of  the  schism,  like  George 
Bardanes,  and  investigated  the  status  of  certain 
stauropegial  monasteries  (G.  Prinzing,  RSBS  3 
[iẄ]  24>  52,  57)- 

lit.  A.  Karpozilos,  The  Ecclesiastical  Conlroversy  belween 
the  Kingdom  of  Nicaea  and  ihe  Principalily  of  Epiros  (1217- 
1233)  (Thessalonilte  1973)  90—94.  E.  Kurtz,  “Christopho- 
ros  von  Ankyra  als  Exarch  des  Patriarchen  Germanos  II," 
BZ  16(1907)  120-42.  Nicol,  Epiros  I  119-22.  -A.M.T. 


CHRISTOPHER  LERAPENOS,  eldest  son  of 
Romanos  I;  co-emperor  (921—31);  died  Constan- 
tinople?  931.  Christopher  replaced  his  father  as 
megas  hetaireiarches  ca.919  and  was  crowned  co- 
emperor  on  20  May  921.  The  palrìhios  Niketas, 
father  of  Christopher’s  wife  Sophia,  tried  unsuc- 
cessfully  to  incite  him  to  rebel  against  Romanos 
and  in  928  was  removed  from  the  palace.  Maria- 
Irene,  Christopher’s  daughter,  was  married  to 
Peter  of  Bulgaria. 

lit.  Runciman,  Romanus  64!',  7 1  f .  -A.K. 

CHRISTOPHER  OF  MYTILENE,  poet,  high 
ranking  imperial  official;  born  Constantinople 
ca.1000,  died  after  1050  or  perhaps  after  1068. 
Christopher  had  the  titles  of  patrikios  and  anthy- 
patos,  and  served  as  imperial  secretary  ( hypogra - 


pheus),  judge  of  Paphlagonia  and  Armeniakon. 
His  epigrams — sometímes  conventional  descrip- 
tions  of  varìous  objects,  sometimes  personal  and 
sarcastic — present  scenes  of  everyday  life  as  well 
as  political  events  (death  of  Romanos  III,  blinding 
of  Michael  V);  he  also  praised  the  manliness  of 
the  rebel  George  Maniares.  Christopher  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  beauty  of  the  visible  world 
which  reflected  divine  wisdom,  exemplified  in  such 
a  small  creature  as  the  spider  whose  skill  he  praised; 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  concerned  with  social 
inequity  (Kurtz,  infra,  no.  13).  He  praised  some 
monks,  e.g.,  Niketas  of  Synada,  whom  the  em- 
press  and  the  whole  city  revered  (no.27),  but  he 
esteemed  Niketas  primarily  for  his  talent  as  poet 
and  rhetorician.  He  derided  gluttonous  monks 
(no.135)  or  gullible  monks  like  Andrew,  the  col- 
lector  of  false  relics  (no,  114).  Christopher  was 
interested  in  the  visual  arts  and  praised  artists 
who  depicted  people  and  animals  as  full  of  life 
(nos.  50,  101).  He  also  wrote  four  calendars  of 
saints:  two  in  classical  meters  (iambs  and  hexa- 
meters),  and  two  in  ísosyllabic  meters — one  very 
concise  (in  stichera),  another  a  little  more  ex- 
panded  (in  ranones);  the  last  is  called  a  synax- 
arion  in  some  MSS. 

ed.  Die  Gedichte ,  ed.  E.  Kurtz  (Leipzig  1903),  corr.  C. 
Crimi,  BollBadGr  39  (1985)  231-42.  Canroniere,  Ital.  tr.  R. 
Anastasi,  C.  Crimi,  et  al.  (Catania  1983).  /  calendari  in  melro 
innografico  dt  Cnstoforo  Mitileneo,  ed.  E.  Follieri,  2  vols. 

(Brussels  1980). 

ur.  F..  Follieri,  “Le  poesie  di  Cristoforo  Mitilcneo  come 
fonte  storica,”  ZRVI  8.2  (1964)  133-48.  -A.K. 

CHRISTOS  PASCHON  (XptcrTÒs  Tîauyojo), 
anonymous  drama  presenting  the  story  of  Christ’s 
crucifixion  and  resurrection.  Although  the  per- 
sonae  dramatìs  are  derived  from  the  Gospels  (Vir- 
gin  Mary,  John,  Joseph  of  Arimatheia,  Mary 
Magdalene,  and  others),  the  author  has  them 
express  their  feelings  and  attitudes  in  words  bor- 
rowed  from  ancient  writers,  primarily  Euripides. 
He  structures  his  drama,  however,  on  different 
aesthetic  principles,  replacing  action  with  a  nar- 
rative  account  of  the  action  (both  the  chorus  and 
heralds  play  a  substantial  part)  and  emphasizing 
the  sudden  shifts  in  emotion  (S.  Averincev  in 
Problemy  poetihi  i  literatury  [Saransk  1973]  255—70); 
the  author  accordingly  changes  the  lexical  pattern 
of  his  sources  (I.G.  Rizzo,  SicGymn  30  [1977]  1  — 
63).  The  problem  of  authorship  remains  un- 
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solved;  the  MS  tradition  ascribes  the  work  to  Gre- 
gory  of  Nazianzos,  and  A,  Tuilier  accepted  this 
traditional  point  of  view,  but  the  majority  of  schol- 
ars  prefer  to  date  Christos  Paschon  in  the  i2th  C. 
Among  possible  authors  mentioned  are  Pro- 
dromos,  Tzetzes,  and  Manasses,  none  of  them 
unquestionably  proven.  R.  Dostálova  ( JÖB  32/3 
[1982]  80)  hypothesized  that  the  work  could  have 
been  produced  in  the  circle  of  Eustathios  of 
Thessalonihe,  while  L.  MacCoull  (B5AC  27  [1985] 
45-5  0  returned  to  Iate  antiquity  by  hypothesizing 
an  origin  in  5th-  to  6th-C.  Egypt. 

ed.  Grégoire  de  Nazianze,  La  passion  du  Christ ,  ed.  A. 
Tuiiier  (París  1969),  with  criticism  by  j.  Grosdidier  de 
Matons,  TM  5  (1973)  363-72- 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  2:102-04.  F.  Trîsoglio,  ‘*La  Vergine 
ed  il  coro  nel  ‘Christus  Patiens,’  ’’  Riuista  di  studi  classìci  27 
(1979)  338-73.  W.  Hörandner,  “Lexikalische  Beobachtun- 
gen  zum  Christos  Paschon,”  ín  Studien  z ur  bywntinischen 
Lexikographie,  eds.  E.  Trapp  et  al.  (Vienna  1988)  183-202. 

-A.K. 


CHRISTOUPOLIS  lXpt,<jroÚ7roÁtç,  mod.  Ka- 
vala),  seaport  in  northern  Greece  located  on  the 
site  of  ancient  Neapolis;  it  was  the  harbor  of 
Philippi.  Prokopios  {Buiidings  4.4,  p.i  18.50)  men- 
tions  Neapolis  in  the  list  of  Macedonian  phrouria 
fortified  by  Jusdnian  I;  it  is  stîll  named  among 
Macedonian  bishoprics  in  a  notitia  compiled  after 
787  (Noätiae  CP  3.274),  and  is  listed  by  Constan- 
tine  VII  Porphyrogennetos  (De  them.  2.36,  ed. 
Pertusi  88)  among  Macedonian  poieis.  The  name 
of  Christoupolis  had  probably  replaced  that  of 
Neapolis  by  the  second  half  of  the  gth  C.;  seals 
of  several  kommerkiarioi  and  an  archon  of  Christou- 
polis  have  been  published  (Schlumberger,  Sig. 

1 14;  Zacos,  Seals  1,  no.2404).  Its  walls  were  rebuilt 
by  the  strategos  Basil  KIadon  in  926  (S.  Reinach, 
BCH  6  [1882]  267-75). 

Located  on  an  important  mainland  route  from 
'Fhessalonike  to  Constantinople,  Christoupolis  was 
the  object  of  many  attacks:  it  was  burned  by  the 
Normans  in  1185,  captured  by  Baldwin  of  Flan- 
ders,  and  seized  by  semi-independent  Lombard 
barons.  In  the  1361  C.  the  area  was  contested 
among  Latins,  Bulgarians,  the  despotate  of  Epi- 
ros,  and  the  empire  of  Nicaea,  witli  John  III 
Vatatzes  the  ultimate  victor.  In  the  early  i4th  C. 
it  was  a  part  of  the  theme  of  Boleron-Mosynopolis 
(Guillou,  Ménécée,  no.  16.1),  in  1335-38  an  inde- 
pendent  theme  ( Xénoph nos.  23.23,  25.1).  Be- 


cause  of  the  strength  of  its  fortifications  (G.  Mpa- 
kalakes,  Helleniha  10  [1938]  307—18),  it  withstood 
the  attack  of  the  Cataian  Grand  Company  in  the 
early  i4th  C.,  but  Stefan  UroS  IV  DuSan  later 
conquered  it.  The  Byz.  retook  Christoupolis  in 
1357—58,  after  DuSan’s  death,  and  John  V  gave 
it  to  two  brothers,  the  stratopedarches  Alexios  and 
the  megas  pnmiherios  John,  who  had  commanded 
the  army  that  seized  Christoupolis  (Ostrogorsky, 
Serska  oblast  147—54).  The  city  surrendered  to  the 
Turks  in  1387. 

The  bishop  of  Christoupolis,  first  attested  in  the 
early  ìoth  C.,  was  suffragan  o(  Philippi:  he  be- 
came  autonomous  archbishop  before  1260  and 
metropolitan  without  suffragans  by  1310.  The 
traditional  viewr  that  Christoupolis  also  had  the 
Slavic  name  Moruvac  was  rejected  by  C.  Theo- 
charides  ( Makedoniha  6  [1964—65]  75—89). 

ur.  K.  Chiones,  Mistoria  tes  fCabalas  (Kavala  1968)  27- 
64.  G.  Mpakalakes,  “Neapolis,  Christoupolis,  Kabala,” 
ArchEph  (1936)  1-48.  Idem,  “Hoi  teleutaioi  Komnenoi  ex 
epigraphes  tes  Rabalas,”  ArchEph  (1937)  464-72.  Lemerie, 
Phihppes  208L  -T.F..G. 

CHRIST  PHILANTHROPOS  MONASTERY. 
See  Kecharitomene  Nunnery. 


CHRONICLE  (xpoviKÓv,  also  xP°í'07Po:<íltKóí', 

Xpovoypa<peîov,  rarely  xpovoypa<Pía),  the  term  that 
the  Byz.  applied,  without  a  strict  distinction,  to 
various  types  of  historiography,  and  that  has 
acquired,  in  modern  scholarship,  several  specific 
meanìngs.  The  concept  of  the  monastic  chronicle 
as  opposed  to  the  secular  “history”  created  by 
high  state  officials  was  rejected  by  Beck  ( infra ), 
who  demonstrated  that  among  2 1  so-called  chron- 
icles  only  one-third  were  written  by  monks,  one 
of  whom  (George  the  Synrellos)  was  a  man  of 
high  education.  As  a  conventional  term,  chronicle 
can  designate  any  one  of  the  following  types  of 
works:  (1)  historical  works  describing  world  his- 
tory  from  Creation  (John  Malalas,  George  Syn- 
kellos,  George  Hamartolos,  Glyras)  or  large. 
sections  of  past  history  (as  in  Theophanes  thf, 
Confessor,  Patr.  Nikephoros  I)  that  for  the  most 
part  were  not  based  on  the  author’s  personal 
observation;  the  sections  on  ancient  history  wfere 
derived  primarily  from  Josephus  Flavius,  Sextus 
Julius  Africanus,  and  Eusebios  of  Caesarea; 
Zonaras,  however,  used  more  sophisticated 
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sources;  (2)  short  chronicles  that  narrated  in  an 
annalistic  form  political  events  within  a  limited 
chronological  period;  esp.  abundant  are  short 
chronicles  dealing  with  the  Turkish  invasions  (see 
Chronicles,  Short);  (3)  short  lists  of  dated  events 
(ancient  einpires,  emperors’  reigns,  patriarchs, 
popes,  etc.)  beginning  with  the  ancient  past  (e.g., 
the  Chronogy-aphikon  of  Patr.  N'ikephoros  I,  the 
chronicle  of  Peter  of  Alexanoria),  attested  in 
Byz.  from  ca.8oo  onward,  that,  according  to  Z. 
Samodurova  ( VizVrem  36  [1974]  139-44),  were 
contained  in  MSS  aiongside  short  works  on  gram- 
mar,  geography,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  metrology, 
etc.,  and  probably  served  educational  ends  (VizVrem 
21  [1962]  146O;  and  (4)  private  notes  with  chro- 
nological  dates,  such  as  the  list  of  the  children  of 
Alexios  I  in  Moscow,  Hist.  Mus.  53/147  (A.  Kazh- 
dan  in  Festschrift  F.  Altheim,  voI.  2  [Berlin  1970] 
233-37)- 

F.D.  Chronica  byzanlina  brei'iora.  Die  byzantmischen  Klein- 
chroniken,  ed.  P.  Schreiner,  3  voIs.  (Yienna  1975—79).  S. 
Lampros,  Brachea  chroniha  (Athens  1932). 

LtT.  Beck,  Ideen,  pt.XVI  (1965),  188-97.  Z.V.  Samodu- 
rova,  “Malye  vizantijskie  chroniki  i  ich  istocniki,"  VizVrem 
27  (1967)  153-61.  B.  Croke,  “The  Origins  ofthe  Christiati 
World  Chronicle,”  in  Croke-Emmett,  Histonans  1 16—31. 

-A.K. 

CHRONICLE  OF  819,  a  short,  annotated  chro- 
noíogica!  table  of  events  and  notable  persons  from 
the  birth  of  Christ  to  819,  written  in  Syriac.  The 
author,  a  Monophysite,  and  probably  a  monk  at 
Qartamîn,  a  rnonastery  near  Mardîn,  listed  those 
persons  and  events  that  were  of  interest  to  mem- 
bers  of  the  Syrian  Orthodox  church.  Of  particular 
interest  are  the  references  to  military  encounters 
between  the  Muslims  and  “Romans”  in  the  8th 
and  gth  C.  'fhe  chronicle  was  later  integrated 
almost  complctely  into  the  so-called  Chronicle  of 
84  6. 

ed.  A.  Barsaum  in  Anonymi  aucloris  chronicon  ad  annum 
Christi  1234  pertinens,  ed.  J.-B.  Chabot  (Paris  1920)  [CSCO 
81)  3-22,  (Louvain  1937)  [CSCO  109]  1  —  16.  -S.H.G. 

CHRONICLE  OF  1234,  conventional  title  for  the 
universai  history  in  Syriac,  composed  by  a  now 
anonymous  Edessan  author  ca.1240.  The  work 
covers  roughly  the  sarrte  ground  as  does  the 
Chronicle  of  Michael  I  the  Syrian,  which  is  ear- 
lier  by  almost  a  half-century  and  with  which  the 
Chronicle  of  1234  often  dísagrees  in  details.  The 


latter  chroníde  is  composcd  of  two  major  parts, 
a  narrative  of  civil  affaírs  and  a  rccord  of  eccle- 
siasticaì  events.  The  two  parts  are  conflated  up  to 
the  time  of  Constantine  I;  thereafter  they  are  in 
separate  books.  In  the  Clironicle's  present  state  of 
preservation,  a  unique  and  incomplete  i4th-C. 
MS,  the  civil  history  reaches  the  year  1234  (hence 
the  conventional  title)  while  the  ecclesiastical  re- 
cord  ends  in  1207.  Fhe  importance  of  the  Chron- 
icle  of  1244  lies  in  part  in  the  fact  that  it  preserves 
excerpts  frorn  earlier  works  that  are  now  lost. 
Examples  of  works  surviving  only  in  quotations 
are  writings  attributed  to  John  of  Asia,  Dionysios 
of  Tell  Mahrë,  and  a  history  of  Edessa  by  Basil 
bar  Shümana  (died  1171).  Other  now  unknown 
sources  used  by  the  author  appear  to  be  the  same 
as  those  used  by  Theophanes  the  Confessor  (A.S. 
Proudfoot,  Bymntion  44  [1974]  367-439)- 

ed.  J.-B.  Chabot,  Anonymi  aucloris  chronicon  ad  annum 
Chrisli  1234  pertinens,  2  vols.  in  3  pts.  (Paris  1916—20; 
L,ouvain  1937)  with  Lat.  tr.  [CSCO,  vols.  81,  82,  109].  Fr. 
t.r.  A.  Abouna,  J.-M.  Fiey,  Anonymi  aucloris  chronicon  ad  A.C. 
1234  pertinens  II  (L,ouvain  1974)  [CSCO  354). 

lit.  W.  Witakowski,  The  Synac  Chronide  of  Pseudo-Dẃnysius 
of  Tel-Mahrê  (Ijppsala  ìgBy)  85L  -S.H.G. 

CHRONICLE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  conventional 
and  incorrect  title  of  an  anonymous  chronicle 
preserved  in  two  Greek  versions  (Vat.  gr.  1912 
and  Paris,  B.N.  suppl.  gr.  920  of  the  1  ìth  C.)  and 
in  an  Arabic  translation  (MS  of  Cambridge,  of  the 
13Ü1  C.).  It  consiscs  of  brief  notes  with  chronolog- 
ical  indications,  encompassing  827—965  and  relat- 
ing  primarily  to  Greco-Arab  w-ars  in  Sicily;  it  was 
apparently  the  continuation  of  a  general  chroni- 
cle,  from  Adam  to  825/6.  G.  Cozza-Luzì  suggested 
that  it  was  written  in  998/9,  with  the  Arabic  text 
produced  in  the  begirming  of  the  1  tth  C. 

ed.  La  Cronaca  Siculo-Saracena  di  Cambridge,  ed.  G.  Cozza- 
Luzi  (Palermo  1890),  corr.  C.O.  Zuretti,  Athenaeum  3  (1915) 
i86f. 

ut.  Vasiliev,  Byz.Arabes  1:342-46.  Rrumbacher,  GBL 
358.  -A.K. 

CHRONICLE  OF  EDESSA,  or  H ulones  of  Evenh 
in  Brief,  as  thc  work  is  called  in  Syriac,  is  essentially 
a  list  of  notable  events  and  noteworthy  church- 
men  associated  with  thc  hístory  of  the  city  of 
Edessa  frorn  the  3rd  to  6th  C.  The  now  anony- 
mous  Chronicle,  which  was  compiled  in  the  6th  C., 
survives  in  a  unìque  MS  (Vat.  Syr.  163).  It  pre- 
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serves  excerpts  from  the  archives  of  Edessa  as 
well  as  other  sources,  and  is  important  for  the 
history  of  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the 
Syriac-speaking  world.  In  its  present  form  the 
Chronicle  is  probably  an  abbreviation  of  a  longer 
recension  of  the  same  material.  In  turn,  it  became 
a  source  for  later  chronicles. 

ed.  L.  Hallier,  Untersuchungenüber  die  edessenische  Chronik 
(Leipzig  1892),  with  Germ.  tr.  I.  Guidi,  Chronica  Minora 
(Paris  1903)  1:1  —  13  (Syriac);  2:1-11  (Latín). 

lit.  Baumstark,  Ltteralur  ggí'.  W.  Bauer,  Orl1u>doxy  and 
Heresy  in  Earlust  Chrìstiunity  (Philadelphia  1971)  12-17.  W. 
Witakowski,  "Chronicles  of  Edessa,”  Orìentatia  Suecana  33— 
35  (1984-86)  487-98.  -S.H.G. 

CHRONICLE  OF  GALAXEIDI,  a  brief  chromcle 
composed  ca.1703  by  Euthymios,  a  monk  of  the 
monastery  of  the  Savior  in  Galaxeidi  (a  port  un 
the  Gulf  of  Corinth).  Drawing  on  apparently  au- 
thentic  documents  preserved  in  the  monastery 
and  adding  a  liberal  dash  of  epic  imagination  and 
religious  credulity,  the  chronicle  provides  some 
interesting  sidelights  on  late  Byz.  resistance  move- 
ments  in  the  southern  Balkans  as  well  as  on  earlier 
events,  such  as  the  Bulgarian  invasion  of  the  Pel- 
oponnesos  under  Romanos  I  (Jenkins,  Studies, 
pt.XX  [1955],  205—09;  Bon,  Péloponnèse,  80  and 
n.4). 

ed.  K.  Sathas,  Chronikon  anekdolon  Galaxeidiou  (Achens 
1865).  G.  Valetas,  Chroniho  tou  Gahixeidiou  (Athens  1944). 

-F-M.J. 

CHRONICLE  OF  IOANNINA,  name  given  by 
Vranoussis  to  an  anonymous  i5th-C.  prose  chron- 
icle,  originally  wrongly  attributed  to  the  non- 
existent  “Romnenos  and  Proklos.”  The  chronicle, 
written  ca.1440,  is  the  longest  and  most  infor- 
mative  of  the  surviving  texts  on  medieval  Epiros 
and  describes  the  tyrannical  reign  over  Ioannina 
oíThomas  Preljubovk;  (1366/7-84).  The  author 
is  very  hostile  to  l’homas  and  emphasizes  his 
cruelty.  The  second  portion  of  the  chronicle  con- 
cerns  I'homas’s  pious  widow,  Maria  Angelina  (died 
1394),  and  her  marriage  in  1385  to  the  Florentine 
Esau  Buondelmonti,  who  ruled  benevolently  until 
1408  or  1411.  The  chronicle  also  contains  infor- 
mation  about  the  settlement  in  Epiros  of  Serbs 
and  Albanians.  It  concludes  with  the  year  1399; 
however,  an  Oxford  MS  of  the  chronicle  contains 
additional  entries  up  to  1417/18  (L.  Vranoussis, 
Historiäa  haì  topographiha  tou  mesaionihou  kastrou  ton 


toanninon  [Athens  1968]  78f).  There  is  also  a 
vernacuiar  version  of  the  chronicie,  written  in  the 
i8th  C.,  that  ends  with  the  death  of  T'homas, 

ed.  L.  Vrranoussis,  “To  chronikon  ton  Ioanninon  kat' 
anekdoton  demode  epitomen,"  EpMesArch  12  (1962)  57— 
1 15  (texts:  74-101). 

lit.  S.  Cirac  Estopanan,  Biiancio  y  Espaha.  El  legado  de 
la  basilissa  Maria  y  de  los  déspotas  Thomas  y  Esaú  de  Joannina, 
2  vols.  (Barcclona  1943).  Nicoi ,  Epiros  II  131,  142-60,  L.E 
Vranoussis,  Chroniha  tes  mesaionikes  kai  tourkokratoumenes 
Epeìrou  (Ioannina  1962).  -A.M.T, 

CHRONICLE  OF  MONEMVASIA,  conventional 
and  perhaps  incorrect  title  of  a  local  anonymous 
chronicle  preserved  in  four  late  MSS  (of  the  i6th 
C.)  that  differ  from  each  other  in  content.  Le- 
merle  argued  that  the  original  chronicle  (as  re- 
produced  in  Ivir.  329)  should  be  called  the 
“Chronicle  of  the  Peloponnesos”;  it  describes  events 
in  the  Peloponnesos  from  Justinian  to  Nikephoros 
I.  The  additional  section  deals  with  later  events, 
some  of  which  can  be  dated  from  1082  to  1339- 
Lemerle  argued  that  the  chronicle  was  written 
before  932,  when  it  was  used  in  a  scholion  by 
Arethas  of  Caesarea;  J.  Koder  even  hypothe- 
sized  that  it  was  Arethas  who  compiled  the  chron- 
icie  ( JÖD  25  [1976]  75—80).  I.  Dujcev  (in  Charanis 
Studies  54)  rejected  these  conclusions  on  the  basis 
of  the  allusion  to  Nikephoros  II  who  lived  after 
Arethas;  he  dated  the  chronicle  to  963—1018.  I'he 
chronicle’s  statement  that  the  Slavs  dominated  the 
Peloponnesos  for  218  years  has  provoked  heated 
dìscussíon:  S.  Kyriakides  (Bymntinai  meletai,  vol.  6 
[Thessalonike  1947])  considered  the  chronicle  as 
a  nonauthentic  text,  whereas  P.  Charanis  ( DOP  5 
[1950]  139—66)  insisted  on  its  historicity. 

ed.  Cronaca  di  Monemuasia,  ed.  1.  Duj£ev  (Falermo  1976). 

LiT.  P.  Lemerle,  ‘La  chronique  impropremem  dite  de 
Monemvasie,”  REB  21  (1963)  5-49.  -A.K. 

CHRONICLE  OF  THE  MOREA  (Xpom«ò u  rov 
Mopécuç),  an  anonymous  account  of  the  Frankish 
conquest  of  the  Morea,  from  the  First  Crusade 
to  1292,  which  survives  in  four  versions  (Greek, 
French,  Italian,  and  Aragonese,  while  extracts 
appear  in  the  chronicle  of  Dorotheos  of  Monem- 
vasia);  debate  continues  whether  the  original  was 
in  Greek  or  French.  The  maìn  MS  of  the  Greek 
text  (which  is  composed  of  over  9,000  lines  of 
political  vf,rse)  dates  from  the  late  14Ẅ  C.,  not 
long  after  the  tíme  of  its  composition  in  the  first 
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decades  of  that  century.  Including  many  F'ranldsh 
loanwords  and  written  in  the  mixed  Greek  found 
also  in  the  late  Byz.  ver.se  romances,  this  work 
contains  a  large  number  of  repeated  lines,  a  fea- 
ture  which  usually  indicates  a  close  connection 
with  traditional  oral  poetry  (M.j.  Jeffreys,  DOP 
27  [1973]  163-95).  The  Chronicle  is  a  major  wit- 
ness  to  the  forms  of  vernacular  Greek  at  this 
time.  The  unknown  author  shows  good  knowl- 
edge  of  the  legal  niceties  of  Moreot  feudal  pro- 
cedure  and  is  rnore  familiar  with  the  council 
chamber  than  the  battlefield;  on  events  outside 
the  Morea  he  is  totally  unreliable.  Taking  a  Frank- 
ish  standpoint  and  at  tiines  showing  a  vehemently 
anti-Byz.  and  anti-Orthodox  bias,  his  account  re- 
flects  vividly  the  cultural  mix  of  the  Frankish- 
Greek  Peloponnesos  of  the  Iate  1 4th  C. 

ed.  The  Chronicle  of  Morea,  ed.  J.  Schmitt  (London  1904; 
rp.  Groningen  1967).  To  Chronikon  tou  Moreos,  ed.  P.  Ka- 
loriaros  (Athens  1940).  Crusaders  as  Conquerors:  The  Chronicle 
of  Morea,  tr.  H.  Lurier  (New  York  1964). 

UT.  Beck,  V olksliteratur  157—59.  [acoby,  Société,  pt.V 1 1 
(1968),  133-89.  M.J.  Jeffreys,  “The  Chronicle  of  the  Mo- 
rea:  Priority  of  the  Greek  Version,”  BZ  68  (1975)  304-50. 
I.P.  Medvedev,  “K  voprosu  o  social  noj  terminologii  Mo- 
rejskoj  chroniki,”  VizOí  3  (1977)  138-48.  — E.M.J. 


CHRONICLE  OF  THE  TOCCO,  title  given  by 
G.  Schírò  to  an  early  i5th-C.  chronicle  in  political 
verse  about  the  Tocco  family.  Most  of  the  chron- 
icle  (3,923  lines)  has  been  preserved  in  Vat.  gr. 
1831  (produced  before  June  1429),  which  Schirò 
identifìes  as  an  autograph  MS;  Zachariadou  (ìnfra) 
has  shown  that  the  order  of  folios  in  the  MS  is 
confused,  The  title  of  the  work  and  the  name  of 
its  author  are  missing.  The  chronicle  describes 
events  in  Epiros  during  the  Iate  14Ẁ  and  early 
i^th  C.  and  glorifies  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Tocco  rulers  of  Ioannina.  It  spans  a  50-year  pe- 
riod  from  the  death  of  Leonardo  Tocco  (1375/6) 
to  1422.  In  addition  to  political  history,  the  work 
provides  information  on  the  feudal  structure  of 
Epiros  and  socioeconoinic  conditions. 

Schirò  suggests  that  the  anonymous  author  was 
contemporary  to  the  events  he  described  and  lived 
in  Ioannina  when  he  wrote  the  Chronicle  of  the 
Tocco,  He  praised  Ioannina  and  the  Greeks  and 
critícized  Arta  and  the  Aibanians.  His  viewpoint 
is  very  provincial:  Constantinople  and  the  Byz. 
emperor  seem  far  removed  from  the  local  power 
struggles  on  which  he  focuses.  The  author  writes 


in  the  Greek  vernacular  with  many  errors  in  or- 
thography. 

ed.  Cronaca  dei  Tocco  di  Cefaloma  di  anonimo,  ed.  G.  Schirò 
(Rome  1975),  with  Ital.  tr.;  corr.  E.A.  Zachariadou,  EpChron 

25  (1983)  158-81- 

lit.  A.  Kazhdan,  “Some  Noles  on  the  ‘Chronicle  of  the 
Tocco,’  ”  in  Btsamio  e  ITtalia.  Raccolta  di  studi  iti  memoria  di 
Agostino  Pertusi  (Milan  1982)  169-76.  -A.M.T. 

CHRONICLE  OF  THE  TURRISH  SULTANS 

(XpOVLKÒV  TTF.pi  TŴP  T OVpKÜlV  (T0v\Tâv(i>v),  COn- 
ventional  title  of  an  anonymous  chronicle  of  the 
Ottoman  sultans,  compiled  at  the  end  of  the  i6th 
C.  It  is  preserved  in  a  unique  MS  (Vat.  Barb.  gr. 
111),  which  lacks  both  opening  and  closing  folios; 
another  MS  (Vat.  Barb.  gr.  598)  contains  some 
fragments  of  the  text  (E.  Zachariadou,  Helleniha 
20  [1967]  166).  In  its  present  form  the  Chronicle 
runs  from  1373  to  1513.  Zoras  ( infra )  and  Mo- 
ravcsik  ( Bymntinoturcica  1 : 296)  suggested  that  the 
chronider  used  Chalkokondyles  and  Leonard 
of  Chios  as  well  as  some  sources  now  lost;  Za- 
chariadou  ( infra )  demonstrated  that  its  major 
source  was  the  Italian  chronicle  of  Francesco  San- 
sovino  (in  its  second  edition  of  1573),  which  the 
chronicler  translated  with  slight  changes  and  ad- 
ditions;  he  used  also  pseudo-DoROTHEOS  of  Mo- 
nemyasia  and  an  independent  story  of  Skander- 
beg.  The  Chronicie’ s  significance  for  Byz.  events  is 
minimal. 

ed.  Chromhon  peri  ton  Tourkon  Soultanon,  ed.  G.T.  Zoras 
(Athens  1958),  with  add.  and  c.orr.  in  EEPhSPA  16  (1965- 
66)  597—604.  Leben  und  Taten  der  türkischen  Kaiser,  tr.  R.F. 
Rreutel  (Graz-Víenna-Cologne  1971). 

LIT.  E.A.  Zachariadou,  To  Chroniho  ton  Tourkon  soultanon 
(ThessaIonike  1960).  -E.M.J.,  A,K. 

CHRONICLES,  CITY.  Local  chronicles  form  a 
subdivisìon  of  the  genre  of  chronicles;  few  are 
known  (e.g.,  Chronicle  of  Monemvasia).  One 
can  hypothesize  that  sorne  kind  of  annalistic  rec- 
ords  were  kept  in  Antioch  and  Constantinople, 
but  the  traces  are  very  indistinct.  A  chronicle  of 
Antioch  seems  to  have  been  the  main  source  for 
Malalas  (bks.  1-17);  Theophanes  and  some  other 
historians  also  rely  on  local  materials.  Parastaseis 
syntomoi  chronirai  drew  its  detailed  know!edge 
of  the  late  6th-C.  emperors  from  a  written  source 
that  might  be  a  lost  chronicle  ( Parastaseis  45),  and 
some  information  concerning  natural  phenomena 
(solar  eclipse,  comets)  in  the  second  part  of  the 
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chroniclc  of  Symeon  Logothete  might  be  drawn 
from  a  city  record  (A.  Kazhdan,  VizVrem  15  [1959] 
i4of).  Schreiner  ( Kleinc.hroniken  1:24)  listed  an- 
nalistic  notes  from  Thessalonike,  Argos  and  Nau- 
plion,  Thebes,  Mytilene,  and  Mesembria  as  well 
as  those  of  Greco-Yenetian  provenance;  they  be- 
long  primarily  to  the  i4th  and  t^th  C. 

lit.  A.  Freund,  Beiträge  zur  antiochenischen  und  zur  ko-n- 
stantinopoiitanìschen  Stadtchromk  (Jena  1882).  -A.K. 


CHRONICLES,  SHORT  (Bpa^éa  Xpovu<á),  a 
name  imposed  by  S.  Lambros  (the  first  editor  of 
these  texts)  on  a  series  of  unrelated  brief  notices 
found  scattered  in  the  margins  and  on  blank  folios 
of  MSS  from  the  ìoth  C.  onward.  A  major  char- 
acteristic  of  these  notices  is  a  precise  date  by 
indiction,  year,  month,  and  day  (after  the  Chrono- 
graphia  of  Theophanes  the  Confessor,  gth  C., 
this  annalistic  form  ceased  to  be  used  for  major 
works).  The  Short  Chronicles  vary  in  type  and  can 
ínclude  extracts  from  longer  works,  lists  of  im- 
perial  reigns,  records  of  events  in  a  particular 
locality,  and  notes  of  births  and  deaths  within  an 
individual  family.  Though  often  scrappy,  the  Short 
Chronicles,  which  cover  all  periods  from  the  4'h 
C.  to  the  Turkish  conquest  of  the  Aegean  in  the 
i6th  and  iyth  C.,  frequently  contain  information 
unattested  elsewhere;  they  provide  an  invaluable 
web  of  references  that  corroborate  and  comple- 
ment  the  narrative  historians. 

ED.  Die  byzantinischen  Kleinchroniken ,  ed.  P.  Schreiner,  3 
vo!s.  (Vienna  1977-79),  with  partial  Germ.  tr.  -E.M.J. 


CHRONICON  ALTINATE,  a  complicated  Vene- 
tian  compilation  that  survives  in  i3th-C.  MSS  and 
whose  legendary  early  history  of  Venice  and  its 
relations  with  Byz.  comprises  catalogs  of  rulers 
and  bishops.  It  preserves  an  essential  document 
on  the  circumstances  of  the  deaths  of  Byz.  em- 
perors  and  descriptions  of  their  tombs  that  was 
compiled  in  the  ìoth  C.  and  continued  from  the 
1  ìth  to  i3th  C.  The  ìoth-C.  section  is  a  Latin 
translation  of  a  lost  memorandum  of  the  em- 
perors’  reigns  that  once  figured  as  the  fiitberto 
lost  chapter  42  of  De  cer.  book  2  (C.  Mango,  I. 
Sevcenko,  DOP  16  [1962]  61-63)  and  sheds  con- 
siderable  light  on  problems  of  imperial  chronol- 
ogy. 


ed.  R.  Cessi,  Origo  chjitatum  Italie  seu  V eneliarum  [  =  FSI 

73]  (Rome  1933)  102-19. 

lit.  Grierson,  “'Fonibs  and  Obits,”  3—60.  RepFontHist 
3:2656  -M.McC. 

CHRONICON  PASCHALE,  conventional  title  for 
a  Byz.  universal  chronicle,  probably  written  in  the 
630S.  It  was  so  named  by  its  first  editor  DuCange 
because  it  presents  methods  of  determining  the 
date  of  Easter.  It  has  sometimes  been  called  the 
Alexandrian  Chronicle,  although  in  fact  the  work 
does  not  follow  the  Alexandrian  chronographic 
tradition.  The  Chronicon  Paschale  origìnally  cov- 
ered  the  period  from  Adam  to  629/30,  but  the 
preserved  text  breaks  off  in  628.  It  is  the  first 
extant  chroniclc  to  use  the  reckoning  of  2 1  March 
b.c.  5509  for  the  date  of  Creation.  Though  largely 
a  compilation  of  Sextus  Julius  Africanus,  Euse- 
bios  of  Caf.sarea,  Kosmas  Indiropleustf.s,  and 
other  sources,  it  does  provide  documentary  and 
contemporary  evidence  for  the  6th  and  early  7th 
C.,  esp.  the  reigns  of  Phokas  and  Herakleios. 
From  the  prominence  accorded  to  Sergios  I,  pa- 
triarch  of  Constantínople,  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  author  was  a  member  of  his  circle. 

F.D,  Chronicon  Paschaie,  ed.  L.  Dindorf,  2  vols.  (Bonn 
1832).  Eng.  tr.  M.  8c  M.  Whitby,  Chronicon  Paschale  284— 

628  A.D.  (Liverpool  1989). 

ut.  J.  Beaucamp  et  al.,  "Le  prologue  de  la  Chronique 
pascale,"  TM  7  (1979)  223-301.  Éidem,  “La  Chronúpie  pas- 
cale:  Le  temps  approprié,”  in  Temps  chrétìen  451—68.  F.. 
Schwart?.,  RE  3  (1899)  2460-77.  Ifunger,  Lil.  1:328-30. 

-B.B. 

CHRONICON  SALERN IT  ANUM,  essential 

source  on  Byz.  Italy  and  its  relations  with  neigh- 
boring  principalities  by  an  anonymous  ìoth-C. 
monk  of  Salerno  (perhaps  Radoald,  abbot  of  S. 
Benedetto — H,Taviani,  Annales  de  Bretagne  ei  des 
pays  de  l’Onest  87  [1980]  175-89).  The  chronide 
draws  on  the  LrBF.R  pontificalis,  Paul  the  Dea- 
con,  F.rchfmpert,  and  lostarchival  materials,  which 
are  sometimes  incorporated  into  the  account  (e.g., 
the  letter  of  I.ouis  II  to  Basil  I  and  the  spurious 
epistolary  exchange  between  Charlemagne  and 
the  basileus),  as  well  as  oral  tradition;  it  also  nar- 
rates  in  lively — and  sometimes  inventive — fashion 
the  deeds  of  the  princes  of  Benevento  and  Salerno 
from  the  8th  C.  to  974.  It  is  particularly  valuable 
for  the  later  period. 

f.d.  Chromcum  Salernita.num,  ed.  U.  Westerbergh  (Stock- 
holni  1956). 
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lit.  WatLenbach,  Holtzmann,  Schmale,  Deutsch.  Gesch. 
Sachsen  u.  Saher  1:3406  3:1 1  ìf.  P.  Delogu,  Milo  di  una  ciltà 
meridionale  (Salerno,  secoii  VIII-XI)  (Naples  1977). 

— M.McC. 

CHRONICON  VENETUM,  the  oldest  surviving 
Yenetían  history,  which  narrates  events  from  the 
6th  C.  to  1008.  The  prominent  role  the  anony- 
mous  work  gives  to  the  diplomat  John,  deacon, 
chaplain,  and  confidant  of  Doge  Pietro  II  Orseolo 
(976-78,  991-1008),  suggests  that  John  may  have 
written  it.  Most  material  on  Byz.  for  the  first  two 
centuries  comes  from  the  8th-C.  chronicler  Paul 
the  Deacon.  From  ca.800  the  Chronicon  has  inde- 
pendent  value,  although  its  sources  are  unclear 
and  its  chronology  imprecise.  It  downpiays  Ven- 
ice’s  formal  links  to  Byz.  but  documents  relations 
in  the  conferral  of  dignities  like  spatharios,  hypatos, 
etc.,  on  doges  (e.g.,  103.12-13,  104.1—2,  106.16— 
17);  the  defense  ol  Byz.  Italy  (109.4— 12,  1 13.1 1  — 
115.4);  the  dispatch  of  Venctian  bells  to 
Constantinople  for  a  church  built  by  Basil  I 
(126.13-16);  and  the  purchase  of  artworkin  Con- 
stantinople  (143.1—2).  ít  also  treats  Eastern  events 
like  the  revolt  of  Bardanes  Tourhos  (100.14— 
19),  the  Bulgar  victory  over  Michael  I  (106.6-14), 
the  attack  of  the  Rus’  on  Constantinople  in  860 
(1 17.14— 1 18.5),  Romanos  I’s  coup  and  Constan- 
tine  VII’s  restoration  (134.23—136.13),  and  the 
marriage  at  Constantinople  of  the  doge’s  son  with 
Basil  II’s  “niece,”  Maria  Argyropoulina  (167.27— 
169.1 1),  who  was  actually  a  sister  of  Romanos  III 
(Yannier,  Argyroi  43). 

ed.  Chronache  ueneiiane  anlichissime,  ed.  G.  Monticolo  ìn 
FSI  9  (1890)  59-171- 

lit.  G.  Fasolí,  “I  fondamenti  della  storiografia  Vene- 
ziana,”  iri  La  storiografia  Veneziana  fmo  al  secolo  XVI:  Aspetti 
e  probiemi,  ed.  A.  Pertusi  (Florence  1970)  1 1-44.  Kara- 
yannopulos-Weiss,  Quellenkunde  2:417.  -M.McC. 

CHRONOGRAPHER  OF  354.  See  Calendar  of 

354- 

CHRONOLOGY.  Byz.  inherited  frorri  the  ancient 
world  its  wide  variety  of  systems  for  ordering 
events  at  proportioned  intervals  on  a  fixed  scale 
and  for  measuring  the  time  between  them,  and  it 
proceeded  to  construct  new  systems  of  its  own. 
Nature’s  way  of  ordering  the  passage  of  time  is 
twofold:  the  monthly  cycle  of  the  moon  and  the 
annual  seasonal  cycle  of  the  sun.  FoIIowing  Ro- 


man  usage,  the  Byz.  calendar  comprised  a  week 
of  seven  days,  with  each  day  divided  into  hours 
of  light  and  dark  which  varied  in  length  depend- 
ing  on  latitude  and  the  seasons;  and  a  year  of  365 
days  divided  into  12  months  of  uneven  duration 
with  a  bissextile  or  Ieap  year  every  four  years.  At 
Constantinople  and  throughout  most  of  the  Byz. 
world  each  new  year  began  on  1  Sept.  (before 
462,  on  23  Sept.).  This  day  traditionally  sígnified 
the  beginning  of  the  indiction,  the  officíal  ad- 
ministradve  year,  which  became  compulsory  for 
legal  purposes  in  537  (Justinian  I,  nov,47).  The 
indiction  was  originally  a  cycle  of  years  used  in 
Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  land  tax  and 
in  312/13  a  regular  indiction  of  15  years  was 
instituted.  Although  the  successive  indiction  cycles 
were  themselves  never  numbered,  each  year  within 
the  cycle  was,  and  the  indiction  became  the  usual 
way  for  the  Byz.  to  distinguish  recent  and  forth- 
coming  years.  When  a  document  is  dated  only  by 
an  indiction,  the  exact  year  rnust  be  established 
by  some  other  means.  The  date  of  Easter  was 
the  other  recurring  chronological  yardstick  for 
Byz.;  it  required  the  provision  of  paschal  tables 
setting  out  successive  years  with  each  year’s  Easter 
date.  Sometlmes  events  were  dated  ín  or  írom  a 
year  of  cataclysmic  or  portentous  events  such  as 
EÀRTH QUAKES,  ECLIPSES,  and  COMETS. 

The  passing  of  tíme  was  ordered  in  a  number 
of  short-term  and  long-term  ways.  In  the  short 
term  an  event  might  be  ascribed  to  a  particular 
indiction  or  eponymous  year.  There  was  a  variety 
of  eponymous  years  that  could  begin  and  end  at 
any  point  in  a  solar  year:  regnal  years  of  Byz. 
emperors  and  foreign  rulers  (regnal  years  of  Byz. 
emperors  might  also  be  used  outside  the  empire, 
e.g.,  in  Italy);  years  of  the  patriarchs  of  Constan- 
tinople,  Alexandría,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem;  years 
of  the  popes  of  Rome;  and  years  of  leading  im- 
perial  officials  such  as  praf.torian  prf.fects.  Until 
the  7th  C.,  following  Roman  practice,  each  year 
beginning  on  Jan.  1  was  a  consulship  named  after 
one  or  two  consuls  designated  for  that  year.  This 
was  the  usual  way  of  dating  years  in  chronicles 
and  in  public  and  lcgal  docurnents.  Lists  of  con- 
suls  w'ere  maintained  for  chronological  reference. 

The  ordering  of  tìme  over  longer  spans  was 
much  more  complex  and  controversial.  Some  tra- 
ditional  measures  were  utilized:  Olympiads  (each 
year  being  the  ìst,  2nd,  3rd,  or  ^th  of  a  succes- 
sìvely  numbered  Olympiad  beginning  in  776  b.c.); 
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local  eras  used  in  different  cities  and  regions  such 
as  the  Antiochene  Era  or  the  Diocletianic  Era 
originadng  in  Egypt  and  beginning  on  Thoth  1 
(Aug.  29).  The  years  of  Diocletian  were  used 
initially  for  Easter  tables  but  were  later  employed 
to  date  events  and  documents.  More  significant 
were  the  chronological  measures  deveIoped  by  the 
Byz.  themselves:  lunar/solar  cycles  and  world  eras. 
Lunar  cycles  (19  years)  and  solar  cycles  (28  ycars) 
were  employed  to  establish  recurring  synchron- 
ism  and  were  compounded  into  larger  cycles  of 
532  (=  28  X  19)  years  for  fìxing  paschal  dates 
(see  Computus).  The  cycles  also  formed  the  basis 
for  calculadng  eras  from  Creation,  on  the  sup- 
positions  that  the  age  of  the  world  could  be  dis- 
covered  precisely  by  chronographical  methods  and 
that  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  were 
epochal  dates  of  special  cosmic  significance.  All 
Byz.  era  calculations  were  based  on  the  lunar  cycle 
of  Anatolios  of  Laodikeia,  which  began  in  258, 
and  the  world  era  of  Julius  Africanus  (Incarna- 
tion  in  5500,  or  5501  by  George  the  SynkelIos’s 
reckoning).  Consequently,  the  Alexandrian  Era 
was  constructed  by  changing  the  commencement 
of  the  year  to  29  Aug.,  and  the  Byzantine  Era 
was  constructed  by  adjusting  the  cycle  of  Anato- 
lios  first  to  the  equinoctial  new  rnoon  (21  Mar.), 
then  to  the  indiction.  There  were  other  eras  such 
as  that  of  Malalas  (Incarnation  in  5967,  Cruci- 
fixion  6000)  and  the  eras  of  the  Incarnation  (date 
dcpendent  on  world  era)  and  the  Ascension  (be- 
ginning  in  31).  The  official  era  became  the  Byz- 
antine  Era,  while  the  civil  year  corresponded  to 
the  liturgical  year,  reflecting  the  way  Byz.  had 
come  to  sacralize  chronology  and  the  calendar. 

Thc  multiplicity  of  dating  systems  used  by  Byz. 
up  to  the  gth  C.  meant  that  historians  and  annal- 
istic  chroniclers  always  needed  to  reconcile  and 
combine  overlapping  systems.  The  chroniclc  of 
Malalas,  for  instance,  dates  events  by  consulships 
and  indictions,  by  the  Antíochene  Era,  and  by 
years  from  Adam.  It  was  not  easy  to  maintain 
perfect  synchronism  over  a  long  period,  as  evi- 
denced  by  the  miscalculation  of  Theophanes  the 
Confessor  for  the  events  of  the  yth/8th  C.  After 
l’heophanes  a  unified  system  of  chronology  was 
used,  and  the  date  of  the  Creation  as  5,508  years 
before  the  Incarnation  was  generally  accepted. 

To  establish  the  chronology  of  events,  modern 
scholars  rely  primarily  on  direct  indications  of 
dates.  The  sources,  however,  present  various  dif- 


ficulties  in  chronology:  (1)  many  Byz.  historians 
do  not  date  every  event;  thus,  Byzantinists  can 
place  undated  episodes  in  time  only  by  inference, 
assuming  that  events  were  presented  in  strict 
chronological  sequence  (not  always  true);  (2)  some 
events  or  documents  are  dated  by  indiction  only, 
and  the  scholar  needs  addítional  information  to 
establish  an  absolute  date;  (3)  in  some  cases,  when 
there  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  date  by  îndic- 
tion  and  the  date  from  Creation,  the  scholar  must 
decide  which  date  is  correct  (or  if  both  are  wrong); 
(4)  a  similar  problem  arises  when  events  are  as- 
signed  different  dates  in  Byz.  and  non-Byz.  sources. 
If  a  source  has  no  date  whatever,  the  event  can 
sometimes  be  dated  on  the  basis  of  astronomical 
data  (mention  of  eclipses  and  comets),  of  natural 
phenomena  (earthquakes,  plagues,  etc.),  or  of 
feasts  (e.g.,  by  the  occasional  coincidence  of  Easter 
or  a  Sunday  with  a  day  and  month  of  the  solar 
year). 

Auxiliary  disciplines  have  elaborated  compli- 
cated  methods  to  date  MSS,  inscriptions,  coins, 
seals,  ceramics,  and  other  objects;  to  establish  the 
chronology  of  archaeological  material,  not  only 
the  discovery  of  relatively  well-dated  objects  (esp. 
coins)  is  necessary,  but  also  stratigraphy,  that  is, 
the  sequence  of  inhabited  levels.  Particularly  im- 
portant  and  difficult  is  the  dating  of  literary  texts, 
esp.  anonymous  ones,  that  can  be  based  only  on 
the  mention  of  persons  and  events  and,  to  a  far 
lesser  degree,  on  stylistic  and  linguistic  criteria. 

lit.  V.  Grumel,  La  Chronologie  (Paris  1958).  M.  Sjuzju- 
mov,  Chrnnologija  nseobscaja  (Sverdlovsk  1971).  R.S.  Bagnall, 
K.A.  Worp,  The  Chronological  Systems  of  Bymntine  Egypt  (Zut- 
phen  1978).  F.  Dötger,  Das  Kaiserja.hr  der  Bymntiner  (Munìch 
1949).  Ja,  Ljubarskij,  “Zamecanija  k  chronologii  XI  knigi 
‘Aleksíady’  Anny  Romninoj,”  VizVrem  23  (1963)  47-56. 

-B.C.,  A.K. 


CHRONOS  (Xpór> oç).  anrienf  nersnnificafion  nf 
time,  the  father  of  Aion  (i.e.,  aeon).  In  Neopla- 
tonic  philosophy,  esp.  in  Damaskios  (38  iK),  he  is 
the  principle  of  being,  described  as  a  winged 
dragon  with  the  face  of  a  god  resembling  both  a 
bull  and  a  lion.  Nonnos  of  Panopolis  (Dìonysiaha 
2:420—23)  depicted  Zeus  as  seated  in  Chronos’s 
chariot  with  four  winged  steeds,  whereas  Quintus 
of  Smyrna  (12:194!)  said  that  it  was  “immortal 
Aion”  who  framed  Zeus’s  eternal  chariot  “with  his 
never-wearying  hands.”  Church  fathers  usually 
contrasted  Chronos  and  Aion,  considering  chronos 
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as  the  time  of  the  sensible  world  and  aion  (eter- 
nity)  as  the  time  of  the  everlasting  cosmos  (Basil 
the  Great,  PG  2g:5g6B;  Gregory  of  Nazianzos, 

PG  36:3200). 

ut.  O.  Waser,  RE  3  (1899)  2481  f.  -A.K. 

CHRYSAPHES,  MANUEL,  musician;  fì.  ca.1440- 
63.  Although  little  is  known  about  his  life  and 
growth  as  a  musician,  apparently  Chrysaphes 
(Xpvo-á4>r}<;)  was  the  most  prolific  and  distin- 
guished  composer,  singer,  scribe,  and  theoretician 
of  the  late  Byz.  period.  At  least  two  of  his  dated 
autographs  survive:  Athos,  Iveron  1 1 20  (July  1458) 
and  Istanbul,  Topkapi  15  (July  1463).  Numerous 
sources  reveal  that  he  held  the  office  of  lampada- 
rios  (see  Singers)  at  the  imperial  palace,  and,  as 
John  VIII  and  Constantine  XI  commissioned  cer- 
tain  of  his  compositions,  his  association  with  the 
imperial  court  ìs  confirmed. 

Chrysaphes’  compositíons  appear  with  great 
frequency  in  musical  collections  written  after  the 
mid-igth  C.  In  this  he  compares  favorably  with 
the  prolific  1 3th-  and  i4th-C.  writers  Glykys, 
Koukouzeles,  Korones,  and  Kladas.  All  adhere 
to  the  new  stylistic  trends  of  the  Palaiologan  pe- 
riod,  characterized  in  musical  composition  by  the 
dominant  kalophonic  idiom.  Chrysaphes — like  his 
predecessors,  acutely  aware  of  the  need  to  refur- 
bish  older  chants,  which  were  no  longer  suitable 
for  the  new,  expanded  liturgy,  and  to  enrich  the 
repertory  with  fresh  vocal  settings — composed  a 
variety  of  musical  offerings  in  diverse  styles  to  fit 
the  new  requirements:  solo  and  choral  hymnody 
and  psalmody;  embellished  chants;  kratemata  (see 
'Feretismata);  etc. 

Chrysaphes  was  one  of  the  few  Byz.  composers 
to  write  about  theoretical  and  practical  matters 
that  he  considered  essential  for  a  true  under- 
standing  of  Byz.  chant.  His  treatise,  entitled  On 
the  Theory  of  the  Art  of  Chanting  and  On  Certam 
Erroneous  Vìews  That  Some  Hold  about  ít,  is  of  great 
value  in  that  it  clarifies  hitherto  unexplained  as- 
pects  of  modal  theory  and  musical  practice  and 
provides  much  important  information  about  the 
deveiopment  of  Byz.  singing  in  the  i4th-i5th  C. 

lit.  D.E.  Conomos,  The  Treatise  nf  Manuel  Chrysaphes,  the 
Lampadarios  (Vienna  1985).  -IJ.E.C. 

CHRYSARGYRON  (xpv<jâpyvpov,  collatio  lus - 
tralis),  tax  in  gold  and  silver  levicd  every  five  years, 


originaliy  desígned  to  pay  the  quinquennial  do- 
natíves  to  the  army,  The  tax  was  instituted  by 
Constantine  I  and  collected  from  negotiatores,  a 
term  primarily  denoting  merchants,  but  also  in- 
cluding  moneylenders  and  prostitutes;  doctors  and 
teachers  were  exempt.  The  tax  was  assessed  on 
the  capital  assets  of  the  negotiatores,  along  with 
their  tools  and  families.  Officials  elected  in  each 
city  by  those  liable  for  the  tax  collected  the  chrys- 
argyron;  it  was  esp.  burdensome  for  city  dwellers 
and  those  of  small  means.  In  the  5th  C.  it  was 
collected  every  four  years.  In  498  Emp.  Anastasios 
I  abolished  the  tax,  making  up  the  difference 
from  his  own  estate. 

lit.  Jones,  LRE  110,  237,  4316  87  if.  Rarayannopulos, 
Finamwesen  129-37.  R.  Delmaire,  “Note  sur  la  périodicité 
du  chrysargyre,”  Bulletin  de  la  sociêté  française  de  numisma- 
lique  40  (1985)  621—23,  T.  Damsholt,  “Das  Zeitalter  des 
Zosimos:  Euagrios,  Eustathios  und  die  Aufhcbung  des 
Chrysargyron,”  Analecta  Romana  Instituti  Danici  8  (1977) 
89-102.  -T.E.G, 

CHRYSOBALANTES,  THEOPHANES,  physi- 
cian;  fl.  probably  loth  C.  Recent  research  has 
demonstrated  that  the  name  of  Theophanes  Non- 
nos,  prevíously  ascribed  to  this  physician,  derives 
from  a  Renaissance  forgery.  No  biographical  data 
are  known.  At  the  orders  of  an  emperor  “Con- 
stantine  Porphyrogennetos,”  probably  Constan- 
tine  VII,  Chrysobalantes  (Xpvaro(3akápTri<;)  com- 
piled  a  therapeutic  manual  composed  of  abstracts 
from  the  wridngs  of  Oribasios,  Aetios  of  Amida, 
Alexander  of  Tralles,  and  Paul  of  Aegjna. 
This  compendium  survives  as  the  Epìtome  de  cu- 
ratione  morborum  in  297  chapters.  He  also  wrote  a 
pharmaceudcal  tract,  the  De  remediis  (as  yet  un- 
published).  A  third  treatise,  De  alimentis,  describes 
the  nutritive  values  of  various  foods. 

ed.  Epitome  de  curatione  morborum,  ed.  C.W.  Ettinger,  2 
vo!s.  (Amsterdam-Gotha  1794-95).  De  alimenlis,  in  Phys- 
MedGr  2:257—81. 

lit.  J.  Sonderkamp,  “Theophanes  Nonnus:  Medicine  in 
ihe  Circle  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,”  DOF  38  (1984) 
29-41.  Idem,  Untersuchungen  z ur  Uberlieferung  der  Schriften 
des  Theophanes  Chrysobalanles  (sog.  Theophanes  Nonnos)  (Bonn 
1987).  -J.S. 

CHRYSOBERGES  (Xpv(ro(3épyrp;,  “golden 
wand”),  a  family  known  from  the  iate  joth  C. 
Some  family  members  were  judges  or  hscal  offi- 
cials,  such  as  “Krysobourgios,”  judge  of  Melitene 
under  Rómanos  III  (Michael  I  the  Svrian,  Chro- 
nique  3: 140!  );  Peter  Chrysoberges,  patrihios  and 
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judge  of  the  velum  and  Charsianon  (Schlumber- 
ger,  Sig,  285;  the  editor’s  date — ìoth  C. — does  not 
seem  acceptable:  at  that  time  patririos  was  too 
elevated  a  title  for  a  provincial  judge);  Peter,  megas 
chartoularíos  of  the  genikon  (Laurent,  Corpus  2, 
rio.335)  ín  the  ìith  C.;  John,  megas  chartoularios 
of  the  soldiers’  logothesion  iri  1088;  Michael,  logari- 
astes  on  Crete  in  1 193. 

Other  members  of  the  Chrysoberges  family  were 
high  ecclesiastical  functionaries:  two  patriarchs  of 
Constantinople,  Nicholas  II  and  Louras  Chry- 
soberges;  Theodosios,  patriarch  of  Antioch  in  the 
mid-i  ìth  C.  (Laurent,  Corpus  5.2,  nos.  1521-24); 
Chrysoberges,  metropolitan  of  Naupaktos,  an  ad- 
dressee  of  Theophylartos  of  Ohrid;  another 
Chrysoberges,  archbishop  of  Corinth  ca.i  170  (V. 
Laurent,  REB  20  [1962]  214—18);  Stephen,  char- 
tophylax  of  Hagia  Sophia  in  Constantinople  in  the 
mid-i  2th  C.  (Laurent,  Corpus  5.1 ,  no.101 ;  he  was, 
according  to  Laurent,  identical  with  the  arch- 
bishop  of  Corinth);  Nikephoros  Chrysoberges, 
metropolitan  of  Sardis  and  a  writer  (see  Chry- 
soberges,  Nirephoros).  'Lhe  family  possessed 
lands  and  held  modest  posts  in  the  Smyrna  region 
from  the  1  2th  C.  onward  (Ahrweiler,  “Smyrne” 
ìogf).  While  they  stíll  participated  in  administra- 
tion  in  the  14t.I1  C. — a  Leo  signed  a  charter  of 
1322  as  imperial  doulos  ( Chil .  1,  no. 85.98—99),  and 
a  john  was  an  imperial  envoy  ca.  1343 — by  that 
time  they  were  mostly  peasants,  artisans,  and 
scribes. 

UT.  Nikephoros  Chrysoberges,  Ad  Angelos  orationes  tres , 
ed,  M.  Treu  (Breslau  1892)  38f,  add.  N.  Bees,  EEBS  2 
(1925)  »43.  n-'-  -A.K. 


CHRYSOBERGES,  MAXIMOS,  theologian;  died 
Lesbos?  between  1410  and  1429.  He  was  the  eld- 
est  of  three  brothers,  all  of  whom  became  Domini- 
Cans;  both  Theodore  and  Andrew  rose  to  be 
vicar-general  of  the  order.  Maximos  was  a  student 
of  Demetrios  Rydones  and  studied  Aquinas  in 
his  teacher’s  translation.  After  his  conversion  to 
Catholicism,  he  entered  a  Dominican  monastery 
in  Pera  ca.  1390.  A  few  years  later  he  went  to 
Venice  to  study  philosophy  and  (in  1396)  to  Pavia 
to  study  theology.  In  1398  he  traveled  to  Rome, 
where  he  received  permission  from  Pope  Boni- 
face  IX  (1389—1404)  to  celebrate  the  Dominican 
rite  in  Greek.  Circa  1399/1400  he  went  to  Crete, 
where  he  participated  in  a  public  disputation  with 
Joseph  Bryennios  and  wrote  his  Discourse  to  the 


Cretans  on  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  also 

engaged  in  polemics  with  Neilos  Damilas.  Maxi- 
mos  believed  that  the  decline  of  the  Byz.  was  a 
result  of  their  disobedience  to  the  pope. 
ed.  PG  154:1217-30. 

lit.  Loenertz,  Calécas  57—63.  Beck,  Kirche  742. 

-A.M.T. 


CH RY SOBERGES,  NIREPHOROS,  rhetorician; 
born  probably  ca.i  160  (not  1142),  died  after  1213?. 
Promoted  with  the  patronage  of  Constantine 
Mesopotamites  to  the  post  of  didasralos  ca.  1 1 86, 
Chrysoberges  probably  fell  into  disgrace  in  the 
1 1  gos  but  was  then  appointed  magistros  ton  rhetoron 
(1200—04)  and  produced  speeches  to  Alexios  III, 
AIexios  IV,  and  Patr.  John  X  Kamateros.  Circa 
1204  he  succeeded  his  uncle  as  metropolitan  of 
Sardis.  Both  his  political  views  and  literary  prin- 
ciples  were  traditional  and  conventional.  He  praised 
imperial  power  but  unlike  Eustathios  of  Thes- 
salonike  remained  unimpressed  by  military 
prowess.  The  Italian  problem  occupied  an  impor- 
tant  place  in  Chrysoberges’  works.  In  1202  he 
criticized  the  Italians  for  their  arrogance  and  van- 
ity  but  was  more  caudous  in  1204,  trying  to  pre- 
sent  them  as  loyal  servants  of  Alexios  IV, 

ed.  Ad  Angelos  orationes  tres,  ed.  M.  Treu  (Breslau  1892). 
Eng.  tr.  of  the  speech  to  Alexìos  IV  by  C.  Brand,  “A 
Byzantine  Plan  for  the  Fourth  Crusade,”  Speculum  43  (1968) 
465—72.  R.  Browning,  “An  Unpublished  Address  of  Nice- 
phorus  Chrysoberges  to  Patriarch  John  X  Ramateros  of 
1202,”  BS/EB  5  (1978)  37—68.  F.  Widmann,  "Die  Progym- 
nasmata  des  Nikephoros  Chrysoberges,"  BNJbb  12  (1935— 
36)  12-25. 

lit.  Kazhdan-Franklin.  Studies  224-36.  Browning,  “Pa- 
triarchal  School"  184—86.  Duj£ev,  Prowuanija  91  —  110.  P. 
Wirth,  “Die  Wahl  des  Patriarchen  Niketas  II.  Muntanes 
von  Ronstanünopel,”  OrChr  46  (1962)  124-26.  -A,K. 


CHRYSOBULL  (xpvo-óf3ov\hov),  generic  name 
for  several  types  of  documents  bearing  the  em- 
peror’s  gold  bulla;  later,  used  to  indicate  solemn 
documents,  even  those  without  such  a  bulla.  Chry- 
sobulls  were  also  issued  by  the  emperors  of  Tre- 
bizond  and  by  Slavic  rulers,  esp.  by  Stefan  UroS 
IV  DuSan. 

fypes  of  chrysobull  included  the  chrysoboullos 
logos,  the  chrysoboullon  sigillion,  the  chrysoboullon, 
and  the  chrysoboullos  horismos.  The  chrysoboullos  lo~ 
gos  (preserved  origínals  from  1  ìth  to  i5th  C.)  was 
a  solemn  document  for  granting  privileges  (in- 
cluding  unilateral  conhrmations  of  trf.aties  with 
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coantries  of  western  Europe),  sometimes  also  for 
communicating  important  administrative  deci- 
sions  or  for  publishing  new  laws.  The  word  logos 
(usually  three  times),  part  of  the  date,  the  word 
legimus  (until  the  i2th  C.),  and  the  full  imperial 
autograph  signature  were  written  with  red  ink. 
The  chrysoboullon  sigillion  (originals  front  1 1  th  to 
mid-i4th  C.)  was  for  lesser  privileges,  often  re- 
lated  to  real  estate.  Words  written  in  purple  ink 
were  sigillion,  legimus  (until  1 1 1 9),  and  the  em- 
peror’s  autograph  menologem.  In  some  early  si- 
gillia,  the  gold  seal  was  accompanied  by  the  em- 
peror’s  wax  seal.  The  chrysoboullon,  sometimes 
defined  as  horkomotikon  (when  confirming  an  oath) 
or  prokouratorikon  (when  it  served  as  a  procura- 
tion),  was  a  document  for  confirmation  of  treaties, 
safe-conducts,  appointment  of  representatives 
(i3th-i5th  C.),  signed  either  with  full  signature, 
or  with  menologem.  The  chrysoboullos  horismos 
(middle  of  the  i4th  C.)  was  a  less-solemn  docu- 
ment  in  which  only  the  emperor’s  full  signature 
was  writlen  in  purple. 

The  gold  bulla  and  the  emperor’s  autograph 
full  signature  in  purple  (exception:  menologems 
1341,  1342)  were  also  used  to  confirm  treaties 
( trevae ,  symbolaion,  symphonia)  with  Venice  and 
Genoa  (1341  and  after)  as  well  as  the  litterae  pa- 
tentes  (Gr.  aneogmenai  graphai)  issued  in  Paris  by 
Manuel  II  (1400,  1402),  although  the  word  chry- 
sobull  was  not  used  of  them. 

lit.  Dölger-Karayannopulos,  Urkundenlehre  1 17-28.  Oi- 
lconomides,  “Chancellerie’'  190.  Oikonomides,  “Chancery 
313-19.  Dölger,  Diplomatik  39—45.  -N.O. 

CHRYSOCHEIR  (XpvcroxépLç,  lit.  “Golden 
Hand”),  last  leader  of  the  Paulicians  (ca.863- 
ca.878/9).  Chrysocheir  may  have  served  in  his 
youth  as  an  officer  in  the  imperial  army,  but  his 
career  is  known  primarily  after  his  succession  to 
his  uncle,  Rarbeas.  Chrysocheir  sided  with  the 
Muslims  and  fought  vigorously  against  Emp.  Basil 
I,  raiding  as  far  as  Nicaea,  Nikomedeia,  and  even 
Ephesus,  but  the  capture  of  Tephrike  and  his 
own  murder  by  a  renegade  named  Poullades 
(ca. 878/9)  brought  about  the  end  of  the  Paulician 
principality.  The  memory  of  his  career  must  have 
survived  in  popular  tradition,  for  in  the  Digenes 

Chrysobull.  Chrysobull  of  F.mp.  Alexios  I;  1088. 
Monastery  of  St.  John,  Patmos. 
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Ahritas  he  seems  to  have  been  turned  into  Di- 
genes’  Muslim  paternal  grandfather. 

lft.  Lemerle,  “Pauliciens”  96-103.  Garsoi'an,  Paulician 
Heresy  3of,  39,  128L  -N.G.G. 

CHRYSOGRAPHY.  See  Illuminators. 


CHRYSOKEPHALOS,  MAKARIOS,  metropoli- 
tan  of  Philadelphia  (1336-82);  baptismal  name 
Michael;  born  ca.  1300,  died  Philadelphia?  Aug. 
1382.  Born  to  a  noble  family,  Chrysokephalos 
(Xpva-oKé<pa\oç)  is  first  attested,  as  a  scribe,  in 
1327.  By  1328  he  was  a  monk  and  was  later 
ordained  hieromonk.  After  becoming  metropoli- 
tan  of  Philadelphia,  he  traveled  frequently  to 
Constantinople  to  participate  in  the  permanent 
synod  (endemousa  synodos);  he  remained  a  mod- 
erate  on  the  questions  of  Union  of  the  Churches 
and  Palamism.  In  1345  he  was  praised  by  Akin- 
dynos  (ep.48)  for  his  opposition  to  Palamas,  but 
switched  sides  by  the  following  year  and  signed 
the  Tomos  of  the  local  council  of  Constantinople 
of  1341  five  years  after  it  had  been  issued.  By 

1350  he  had  the  title  of  exarch  of  Lydia,  and  in 

1351  he  was  called  “universal  judge”  (see  hritai 
ratholihoi).  He  was  a  candidate  for  the  patriar- 
chate  in  1353  but  was  defeated  by  Philotheos 
Kokkinos. 

Chrysokephalos  was  celebrated  by  his  contem- 
poraries  as  an  orator  and  writer.  In  his  youth  he 
compiled  the  Rhodonia  ( Rose  Garden),  an  anthology 
of  proverbs  and  gnomai.  Later  he  wrote  catenae 
on  Matthew  and  Luke,  homilies,  and  a  vita  of  St. 
Meletios  of  Galesios  ( BHG  12463).  Passarelli  ( in - 
fra)  argues  that  he  was  responsible  for  the  resto- 
ration  of  the  basilica  of  St.  John  at  Philadelphia 
and  delivered  his  Homily  on  the  Feast  of  Orthodoxy 
at  its  inauguration.  His  correspondents  included 
Sophianos,  Makarios  Paradeissas,  and  Theodore 
Meuteniotes  (cf.  R.  Walther,  JÖB  22  [1973]  2iq- 
32;  23  [1974]  215-27). 

ed.  Rhodonia — ed.  Leutsch-Schneidewin,  Corpus  2:135— 
227.  PG  150:173—244.  Macario  Crisocefalo  (1300—1382): 
L  omelìa  sulla  festa  deU'Órtodossia  e  la  basilica  di  S.  Giouanni  di 
Filadelfia,  ed.  G.  Passarelli  (Rome  1980).  Vita  S.  Meletii,  ed. 
Spyridon  Lauriotes  in  GregPal  5  (1921)  582-84,  609—24 
and  Ho  Athos  8— g  (1928)  g— 11. 

UT.  M.  Manousakas,  “Makariou  Philadelpheias  tou 
Ghrysokephalou  anekdota  chronika  semeiomata,”  Thesau- 
rismata  4  (1967)  7-19,  223L  -A.M.T. 


CHRYSOKOKKES,  GEORGE,  astronomer  and 
physician;  fi.  Trebizond  and  Constantinople 
ca.  1335— 50.  Chrysokokkes  ( Xpv(TOKÓKKT)< î)  is  first 
noted  as  a  scribe  who  copied  the  Batrachomyoma- 
chia  and  Odyssey  in  1336  (Vat.  Palat.  gr.  7).  Frag- 
ments  of  his  works  on  medicine,  perhaps  influ- 
enced  by  contemporary  Persian  practice,  survive 
in  some  MSS.  He  studied  astronomy  in  Trebi- 
zond  under  a  priest  named  Manuel,  who  owned 
MSS  containing  astronomical  tables  and  their  can- 
ons  translated  by  Gregory  Chioniades  from  Per- 
sian  and  Arabic  into  Greek.  Taking  his  geograph- 
ical  table  and  one  of  his  three  star-catalogs  from 
Chioniades’  version  of  the  Zij  al-Sanjari  of  al- 
Khäzinl,  his  calendaric  tables  from  the  Zij  al-^Alä’i 
of  al-Fahhad,  and  most  of  his  planetary  tables  and 
their  canons  from  the  Zij-i  llkhâni  of  al-Tüsí, 
Chrysokokkes  produced  ca.1346  an  lntroduction  to 
the  Syntaxis  of  the  Persians  ( Exegesis  eis  ten  Syntaxin 
ton  Person),  dedicated  to  his  “brother,”  John  Char- 
sanites  (perhaps  identical  with  John  Charsianeites, 
the  founder  of  the  Charsianeites  monastery — 
H.  Hunger,  JÖB  7  [1958]  137).  Some  30  MS 
copies  survive  of  this  extremely  popular  work, 
which  influenced  several  anonymous  sets  of  astro- 
nomical  tables  and  canons  written  in  the  second 
half  of  the  1 4th  and  the  beginning  of  the  15Ẃ  C. 
as  well  as  the  Tribiblos  of  Theodore  Meliteniotes. 
Shelomo  ben  Eliyahu  of  Thessalonike  (fl.1374— 
86)  translated  Chrysokokkes’  Exegesis  into  Hebrew 
(B.  Goldstein,  Journal  for  the  History  of  Arabic  Sci- 
ence  3  [Aleppo  1979]  36f).  Chrysokokkes  himself 
made  no  significant  contribution  to  astronomy  (D. 
Pingree,  DOP  18  [1964]  1440.  His  authorship  of 
the  brief  list  of  equivalent  ancient  and  modern 
toponyms  (published  by  U.  Lampsides,  BZ  38 
[ 1 938]  320—22)  is  extremely  doubtful. 

A  later  George  Chrysokokkes,  active  in  Con- 
stantinople  ca.  1420—30,  was  an  important  hu- 
manist,  counting  among  his  students  Bf.ssarion 
and  among  his  Italian  patrons  Filelfo,  Aurispa, 
and  Cristoforo  Garatone  (Wilson,  Scholars  27  ìf). 
Another  astronomer,  Michael  Chrysokokkes,  a 
notary  of  the  Great  Church  in  Constantinople, 
translated  the  astronomical  tables  of  Immanuel 
ben  Jacob  Bonfils  from  Hebrew  into  Greek  in 
1435  under  the  title  Hexapterygon  (P.  Solon,  Cen- 
taurus  15  [1970]  1—20). 

ed.  Tables  and  one  star-catalog — Astronomia  philolaica, 
ed.  I.  Bullialdus  (Paris  1645),  Tabula  philolaicae,  211-32. 
Canons  (partial) — Ad  historiam  astronomìae  symbola,  ed.  H. 
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Usener  (Bonn  1876)  23-37.  Three  star-catalogs — ed.  P. 
Kunitzsch,  BZ  57  (1964)  382-4 1 1 . 

lit.  R.  Mercier,  “The  Greek  ‘Persian  Syntaxis'  and  the 
Zíj-i  Ilkhânl,”  AIHS  34  (1984)  35-60.  -D.P..J.S. 


CHRYSOLORAS,  DEMETRIOS,  writer  and  gov- 
ernment  official;  born  before  1360,  died  after 
April/May  1416.  Little  is  known  of  his  biogra- 
phy;  his  relationship  to  Manuel  Chrysoloras 
(Xpvo-oAwpâs)  is  unclear.  He  was  an  intimate  of 
Manuel  II  Palaiologos,  who  addressed  eight 
letters  to  Chrysoloras  between  1397  and  ca.  1417. 
About  1384/5  he  went  on  an  embassy  to  a  “bar- 
barian”  ruler,  probably  the  Ottoman  sultan  Mu- 
rad  I.  Despite  his  friendship  with  Manuel,  he 
served  as  mesazon  for  John  VII  Palaiologos  in 
Thessalonike  from  1403  to  1408. 

Chrysoloras  wrote  a  variety  of  works:  anti-Latin 
polemics  (including  a  dialogue  among  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Neilos  Rabasilas,  Demetrios  Rydones, 
and  himself),  a  eulogy  of  St.  Demetrios,  and  dis- 
courses  on  the  Annunciation  and  Dormition.  His 
enhomìon  of  a  flea  is  still  unpublished.  In  1403  he 
composed  an  oration  of  thanksgiving  on  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  defeat  of  Bayezid  I  at  Ankara 
(P.  Gautier,  REB  19  [1961]  340—57).  His  descríp- 
tion  of  the  ideal  emperor  (Comparison  of  Old  Rulers 
and  the  Presenl  New  Ruler)  was  the  source  of  a 
closely  related  work,  his  “Hundred  Letters”  to 
Manuel,  a  collection  of  very  short  letters  praising 
the  emperor. 

ed.  Cento  epislole  a  Manuele  II  Paleologo,  ed.  F.C.  Bizzarro 
(Naples  1984),  with  Ital.  tr.  Comparison — ed.  Lampros,  Pal. 
kai  Pel.  3:222-45.  Eulogy  of  St.  Demetrios — ed.  B.  Laour- 
das,  GregPal  40  (1957)  342-54.  For  complete  Iist,  see  Tus- 
culum-Lexikon  166. 

lit.  Beck,  Kirche  751.  Chortasm.  90-94.  -A.M.T. 


CHRYSOLORAS,  MANUEL,  diplomat  and 
teacher  of  Italian  humanists;  born  ca.1350,  died 
Constance  15  Apr.  1415.  About  the  same  age  as 
Manuel  II,  Chrysoloras  was  the  emperor’s  friend 
and  was  entrusted  with  numerous  European  mis- 
sions.  During  embassies  to  Venice  in  the  1390S  he 
first  came  into  contact  with  Italian  scholars.  From 
1397  to  1400  he  taught  Greek  in  Florence;  his 
most  prominent  student  was  Guarino  of  Verona 
(1374—1460).  After  his  return  to  Constantinople 
in  1403,  he  continued  his  teaching  and  prepared 


a  textbook  on  grammar.  Chrysoloras  made  peri- 
odic  trips  to  the  West  to  seek  assistance  against 
the  Turks;  in  1406  he  was  in  Venice  and  Padua, 
from  1407  to  1410  in  Paris,  London,  Spain,  and 
Bologna.  Chrysoloras  converted  to  Catholicism 
and  spent  two  years  in  Rome  (1411-13)  attempt- 
ing  to  negotiate  the  convocation  of  a  church  coun- 
cil.  He  then  attended  the  Council  at  Constance, 
where  he  died. 

His  relatively  small  literary  output  included  a 
Comparison  of  the  Old  and  New  Rome,  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  to  Emp.  John  VIII  Palaiologos.  In 
this  work  Chrysoloras  shows  his  appreciation  of 
the  naturalism  of  antique  art  and  marveis  at  the 
ancient  ruins  and  Christian  shrines  of  Rome,  but 
concludes  that  Constantinople  is  the  superior  city 
because  of  its  incomparable  location  and  won- 
drous  monuments  such  as  Hagia  Sophia.  An  au- 
tograph  MS  (Meteora,  Metamorph.  154)  pre- 
serves  a  lengthy  and  important  discourse  to 
Manuel,  written  in  1414,  eulogizing  the  deceased 
despotes  Theodore  I  Palaiologos,  and  urging  the 
promotion  of  education  and  study  of  the  past 
(C.G.  Patrinelis,  GRBS  13  [1972]  497—502). 

ed.  Letters — PG  156:24-60.  Germ.  tr.  of  eps.  1-2 — F. 
Grabler,  Eunrpa  im  XV.  Jahrhundert  von  Byzantinern  gesehen 
(Graz  1954)  109— 47.  See  list  in  Cammelli,  infra  177—85. 

lit.  G.  Cammelli,  I  dolti  bìianlini  e  le  origini  dell’umane - 
simo,  I.  Manuele  Crisolora  (Florence  1941).  Barker,  Manuel 
II  261—67,  320— 23,  544E  H.  Homeyer,  “Zur  Synkrisis  des 
Manuel  Chrysoloras,  eínem  Vergleich  zwischen  Rom  und 
Ronstantinopel,”  Klio  62  (1980)  525—34.  — A.M.T. 

CHRYSOPOLIS  (XpvcrÓ7To\t.ç,  lit.  “Golden  City”), 
the  name  of  at  least  two  Byz.  cities,  one  in  Mace- 
donia,  the  other  in  Bithynia. 

Chrysopolis  in  Macedonia,  a  kastron  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Strymon  River;  it  was  located  near 
ancient  Amphipolis  which  disappeared  ìn  the  761 
C.,  although  some  archaizing  authors  (from 
Bryennios  through  Kantakouzenos)  continued  to 
use  the  name  Amphipolis.  Chrysopolis  is  first  at- 
tested  in  an  act  of  984  transferring  from  Lavra  to 
Iveron  25  exempted  households  there  (Ivir., 
no.6.32— 35).  An  act  of  the  mid-iith  C.  (ibid., 
no.30.2)  places  Chrysopolis  in  the  district  ( dioike - 
sis)  of  Boleron  and  Strymon.  Chrysopolis  was  a 
harbor  on  “the  sea  of  Chrysopolis”  (Solovjev-Mosin, 
Grcke  pooelje,  no. 9. 43-44);  in  1347  Stefan  Uros 
IV  Dusan  conferred  upon  Lavra  an  annual  reve- 
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nue  of  300  hyperpera  from  the  salt  pan  and 
mooring  stations  in  Chrysopolis  (ibid,  no.  16.48— 
51).  The  town  is  also  mentioned  in  Greek  portu- 
lans  of  the  i5th— i6th  C. 

Surviving  walls  represent  several  phases  rang- 
ing  from  the  original  settlement  in  the  west  to  a 
vast  extension  in  the  east  during  the  i4th  C., 
probably  under  Andronikos  III,  and  Iater  repairs. 

lit.  F.  PapazogIou,  “Eion-Anfipol-Hrisopol,"  ZRVI  2 
(1953)  7-24.  A.W.  Dunn,  “The  Survey  of  Ehrysoupolis, 
and  the  Byzantine  Fortifications  ìn  the  Lower  Strymon 
Valley,”yÖfi  32.4  (ig82)  605—14.  Lemerle,  Philippes  263— 
65.  -T.E.G. 

Chrysopolis  in  Bithynia  (Scutari,  mod. 
Üsküdar),  a  harbor  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Bosporos,  and  a  suburb  of  Chalcedon.  It  was 
one  of  the  principal  places  to  cross  the  strait  to 
Constantinople.  In  antiquity  it  was  a  simple  kome 
(W.  Ruge,  RE  3  [1899]  2518).  In  the  gth  C.  Patr. 
Nikephoros  I  described  it  as  a  coastal  chorion  op- 
posite  Constantinople  (Nikeph.  44.10-1 1)  and  as 
a  port,  epineion  (60.25). 

Licinius  was  captured  in  Chrysopolis  after  his 
defeat  in  324  and  delivered  to  Constantine  I.  The 
town  gained  significance  ìn  the  7th  and  8th  C., 
when  both  the  Arabs  attacking  Constantinople 
and  armies  from  rebellious  themes  headed  toward 
the  Bosporos:  thus  in  668  the  soldiers  of  Anato- 
Iikon  assembled  in  Chrysopolis  to  demand  that 
Emp.  Constantine  IV  accept  his  brothers  as  co- 
rulers;  in  715  the  town  served  as  a  base  for  the 
Opsikianoi  who  mutinied  against  Anastasios  II; 
in  717  the  future  Leo  III  moved  against  Theo- 
dosios  III  from  Chrysopolis.  The  town  also  played 
a  crucial  role  in  the  revolt  of  Artabasdos  against 
Constantine  V.  In  803  Bardanes  Tourros  ar- 
rived  there  and  waited  in  vain  for  the  citizens  of 
Constantinople  to  invite  him  into  the  city.  In  988 
Basil  II  defeated  Bardas  Phoras  at  Chrysopolis, 
and  in  1055  the  rebellious  Bryennios  went  to 
Chrysopolis.  Around  1050  Chrysopolis  formed  a 
theme  under  the  command  of  a  strategos  (Skyl. 
467.2—3).  Its  role  evidently  diminished  after  the 
Turkish  conquest  of  Asia  Minor,  where  these  up- 
risings  had  originated.  In  1200  Alexios  III  moved 
to  Chrysopolis  when  there  was  a  rebellion  in  Con- 
stantinople.  Under  its  new  name,  Scutari,  Chry- 
sopolis  is  mentioned  by  Latin  authors  in  the  i3th 
C. 

Chrysopolis  was  an  important  monastic  center. 


The  most  renowned  of  its  monasteries  was  built 
by  Philippikos. 

lit.  Janin,  CP  byz.  494L  Janin.  Eglises  centres  23-29. 

f  A.K. 

CHRYSOTELEIA  (xpvaoTÉ\.ELOt,  lit.  “tribute  in 
gold”),  a  tax  introduced  by  Anastasios  I.  It  is 
described  by  a  6th-C.  chronicler  (Malal.  394.8— 
10)  as  a  tax  imposed  upon  juga,  collected  in 
money  instead  of  in  kind,  and  used  “to  feed  the 
stratiolai."  Evagrios  Scholastiros  ( HE  3:42)  crit- 
icizes  Anastasios  for  levying  the  chrysoteleia,  since 
the  emperor  “sold  the  soldiers’  expense”  and  placed 
a  heavy  burden  on  taxpayers;  according  to  John 
of  Antioch,  Anastasios’s  measures  left  the  prov- 
inces  ( eparchiai )  empty  of  military  contingents  ( FHG 
4:621,  fr.215).  'Fhis  evidence  has  been  variously 
interpreted:  as  a  new  tax  replacing  the  chrysar- 
gyron  that  Anastasios  had  abolished;  as  a  com- 
mutation  of  the  annona;  and  finally  as  an  adae- 
ratio  tironum  (see  Secondary  Taxes)  that  was 
effective  only  temporarily.  The  vernacular 
expression  chrysoteles  eispraxis  (exaction  in  gold) 
used  by  the  hagiographer  of  Nikon  ho  “Meta- 
noeite”  (ed.  Sullivan,  ch.58.13)  was  understood 
by  N.  Svoronos  ( Cadastre  85,  n.i)  as  synonymous 
with  CHARAGMA. 

lit.  J.  Karayannopulos,  “Die  chrysoteleia  der  ìuga,”  BZ 
49  (1956)  72“84-  -A.K. 

CHRYSOTRIRLINOS  (Xpu<TorptKÀtroç,  “golden 
hall”),  a  hall  in  the  Great  Palace,  probably  con- 
structed  at  the  end  of  the  6th  C.  A  domed  octagon 
lit  by  16  windows,  the  Chrysotriklinos  was  the 
place  of  ceremonial  receptions,  esp.  at  Easter.  Its 
principal  table  (of  gold  or  rather  gilded  silver) 
accommodated  30  high-ranking  state  and  church 
functionaries;  there  were  2  to  4  additional  tables 
for  18  persons  each,  where  subordinate  officials 
were  seated.  Literary  sources  soiiieumes  iiienúuii 
a  small  table  for  the  emperor  who  sat  apart  from 
his  guests.  The  imperial  throne,  decorated  with  a 
mosaic  representing  the  enthroned  Christ,  was 
placed  in  the  apse  of  the  Chrysotriklinos.  The  hall 
contained  exquisite  furníture,  of  which  the  most 
renowned  piece  was  the  so-called  Pentapyrgion, 
a  large  cupboard  displaying  vases,  crowns,  and 
other  precious  objects.  The  Chrysotriklinos  was 
surrounded  by  numerous  halls:  Tripeton  (a  ves- 
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tibule  of  Chrysotriklinos),  Horologion  (possibly 
containinga  sundial),  Rainourgion  (adorned  with 
16  columns  and  wíth  mosaics  depicting  imperial 
expeditions),  Lausiahos,  and  the  Trihlinos  of 
Justinian  (II),  from  which  one  could  reach  the 
Hippodrome  through  the  Gate  of  Skyla.  l'he  of- 
ficial  in  charge  of  the  Chrysotriklinos  (also  called 
the  protospatharios  of  Chrysotriklinos)  was  an  im- 
portant  court  dignitary,  but  his  functions  are  not 
yet  clear. 

lit.  Janin,  CP  byz.  115-17.  Oikonomides,  Listes  196,  n. 
209,  299.  -A.K. 

CHURCH  (EKK\r](ría,  lit.  “assembly”).  The  Byz. 
did  not  deveIop  a  systematic  ecc.lesiology.  In- 
stead,  for  them  the  church  was  a  sacramental 
communion  that  included  not  only  the  earthly 
oiroumene  but  the  Ringdom  of  Heaven  as  well, 
with  angels,  saints,  and  God  himself:  in  the  words 
of  Isidore  of  Pelousion  (PG  78:685^),  a  “union 
of  saints  hammered  out  of  true  faith  and  perfect 
behavior.”  In  general,  however,  the  Byz.  church 
rejected  the  claims  of  Donatism  and  Montanism, 
whose  followers  sought  to  exclude  sinners  from 
membership  in  the  church.  Sanctity  and  unity 
were  considered  basic  features  of  the  church,  con- 
trasted  with  the  multiplicity  and  falsity  of  pagan- 
ism  and  heresy.  The  unity  of  the  church  was 
underlined  by  such  epithets  as  katholike  (general) 
and  oikoumenike  (universal),  and  its  dogmatic  cor- 
rectness  by  the  epithet  orthodoxos  (of  right  belief). 

Administration  of  the  church  was  based  on  pa- 
tristic  texts  and  the  canons  of  ecumenical  and 
local  councils,  codified  beginning  in  the  6th  C. 
and  regularized  in  the  Nomoranon  of  Fifty  Titles. 
The  Byz.  church  did  not  have  a  single  head, 
rejecting  the  idea  of  papal  primacy,  but  embraced 
the  concept  of  pentarchy  in  which  patriarchs  and 
the  pope  maintained  administrative  control  of 
their  individual  territory.  In  fact,  the  loss  of  the 
East  to  the  Arabs  in  the  7th  C.  and  the  separation 
of  the  West  made  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
the  de  facto  head  of  the  Byz.  church.  The  Byz. 
defended  the  concept  that  the  authority  of  the 
council  was  superior  to  the  power  of  the  patri- 
arch;  in  an  extreme  form,  an  anonymous  treatise 
of  the  ìoth  C.  tried  to  justify  the  superiority  of 
an  assembly  of  metropolitans  over  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  (Darrouzès,  infra  24—29).  On 


the  contrary,  Niretas  of  Amaseia  defended  the 
thesis  that  the  patriarch  was  the  supreme  arbiter 
in  the  ecclesiastical  sphere.  With  regard  to  the 
state,  theoreticians  insisted  that  the  church  was 
superior  to  the  civil  administration  (e.g.,  John 
Chrysostom,  PG  61 1507. 42—  43),  in  contrast  to  the 
attempt  of  the  state  to  treat  the  emperor  as  the 
supervisor  (“bishop”)  of  the  church’s  external  af- 
fairs.  The  author  of  the  Epanagoge  presented 
the  theory  of  two  equal  powers,  that  of  the  em- 
peror,  who  deals  with  material  matters,  and  that 
of  the  patriarch,  responsible  for  mankind’s  spiri- 
tual  health  and  salvation.  ln  practice,  however, 
civil  administration  usually  had  the  upper  hand 
over  the  church. 

As  an  institution,  the  church  possessed  an  es- 
tablished  organization  based  on  a  hierarchy  of 
rank  (bishop,  priest,  deacon,  etc.),  on  administra- 
tive  gradations  (patriarchate-metropolis-bishopric, 
etc.),  on  regular  assemblies  (councils),  and  on  the 
system  of  ecclesiastical  officials.  lts  privileges  in- 
cluded  a  special  canon  law  distinct  from  civil  law, 
and  various  exemptions  for  the  clergy.  The 
church  obtained  jurisdiction  over  the  clergy  and 
in  some  matters  over  the  laity.  Its  material  basis 
consisted  of  the  ownership  of  land,  imperial  grants 
(solemnia),  movable  property  (esp.  liturgical  ves- 
sels  and  vestments),  and  voluntary  donations  and 
bequests;  the  mandatory  tithe  was  a  relatively 
late  innovation.  Ecclesiastical  property  was  in  the- 
ory  inalienable,  and  attempts  to  confiscate  it 
aroused  serious  conflicts  (e.g.,  the  case  of  Leo  of 
Chalcedon). 

Being  a  holy  body,  the  church  could  expel  sinful 
members,  both  temporarily  and  permanently  (by 
means  of  excommunication).  Missions  ex- 
panded  the  church’s  influence  by  spreading 
Christianity  to  new  territories,  baptizing  heathens 
and  heretics,  and  converting  Jews  and  Muslims. 
The  Byz.  church  had  no  monopoly  on  education, 
but  it  obtained  supervision  over  teaching  and  of- 
fered  episcopal  posts  to  many  outstanding  schol- 
ars.  Its  means  of  salvation  were  challenged  by 
some  mystics  who,  like  Symeon  the  Theologian, 
considered  the  individual  path  of  vision  of  the 
divine  light  as  superior  to  the  activity  of  the  insti- 
tutionalized  church.  The  political  role  of  individ- 
ual  bishops  was  significant  in  secular  affairs,  but 
the  influence  of  episcopal  organization  had  to 
compete  with  monasteries  (see  Monasticism)  that 
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often  managed  to  obtain  independence  from  local 
bishops  (STAUROPEtaoN)  and  even  from  the  patri- 
arch. 

source.  Darrou/cs,  Ecclés. 

lit.  Meyendorff,  Byz.  Theology  79—90.  E.  Herman  in 
CMH  4.2: 105-33.  I  M .  Hussey,  The  Orthodox  Church  in  the 
Bymntine  Empire  (Oxford  1986}  297-368.  -T.E.G. 

CHURCHES,  CAVE  AND  ROCR-CUT.  See 

RocK-cu  r  Churches  and  Dwellings. 

CHURCHES,  IMPERIAL,  were  of  three  main 
types,  all  more  or  less  exempt  from  patriarchal 
and  episcopal  jurisdiction,  although  this  exemp- 
don  was  contested  in  the  early  ìith  C.  by  Patr. 
Alexios  Stoudites  (cf.  Rhalles-Potles,  Syntagma 
5:29)  and  no  doubt  at  other  times. 

1.  One  group  included  the  churches  and  chapels 
of  the  imperial  palaces  and  provincial  governors’ 
residences  ( praitoria ).  Their  exemption  is  autho- 
rized  in  a  real  or  spurious  piece  of  imperial  leg- 
islation  whose  administrative  terminology  refiects 
the  realities  of  the  6th-7th  C.  (L.  Burgmann  in 
Cupido  Legum  20). 

2.  Another  group  included  those  founded  by 
einperors,  in  association  either  with  the  Palace 
(Nea  Ekklesia,  Chalke)  or,  more  commonly,  with 
monastic  and  philanthropic  institutions  in  Con- 
stantinople  (e.g.,  Myrelaion,  Mangana,  Panto- 
krator).  Such  foundations,  officially  designated 
as  “pious  houses”  (euageis  oikoi)  or,  by  the  1  ìth 
C.,  “pious  bureaux”  ( euage  sekreta),  constituted, 
with  their  large  endowments,  a  special  crown  do- 
main  (N.  Oikonomides,  TM  6  [1976]  138—40). 

3.  Finally,  there  were  monasteries  whose  foun- 

ders,  often  highly  respected,  influential  ascetics, 
put  them  under  the  direct  protection  of  the  em- 
peror,  in  order  to  make  them  independent  (au- 
texousìa  or  autodespota )  of  other  earthly  authorities 
(Meester,  De  monachico  statu  104;  I.  Konidares,  To 
dikaion  tes  monasteriakes  periousias  [Athens  1979] 
173-79).  Such  foundations  were  registered  in  the 
imperial  sarellion  ( Lavra  1,  no.33)  and  put  un- 
der  the  care  of  particular  government  ministers 
(P.  Magdalino,  REB  42  [1984]  235!).  -P.M. 


CHURCHES,  PRIVATE,  were  characterized,  in 
canonical  terms,  by  “oratory”  (eukterion)  status, 


and,  for  practical  purposes,  by  dependence  on  a 
“proprietor”  (ktetor)  able  to  determine  how  and 
by  whom  the  foundation  was  used,  Although  the 
rights  and  requirements  of  ktetores  varied  consid- 
erably  and  were  sure  to  lapse  sooner  or  later,  it 
is  useful  to  draw  a  conceptual  distinction  between 
churches  founded  on  this  basis  and  churches 
founded  for  purposes  of  public  worship.  The 
institution  of  the  private  church  was  already  well 
established  by  the  6th  C.,  and  became  even  more 
popular  later,  accounting  for  the  vast  majority  of 
churches  built  after  the  slump  of  the  7th— 8th  C. 
From  this  time  the  existing  public  churches  were, 
except  in  newly  reoccupied  and  reorganized  pro- 
vincial  areas,  generally  more  than  adequate,  while 
the  urge  to  found  one’s  own  church  was  wide- 
spread  among  all  who  had  the  means,  which,  to 
judge  from  many  surviving  structures,  did  not 
have  to  be  very  great. 

A  private  church  was  the  expression  of  all  that 
the  founder  held  most  dear.  It  provided  an  inti- 
mate  venue  for  his  regular  religious  observances; 
it  embodied  his  personal  devotion  to  the  heavenly 
figure  to  whom  it  was  dedicated;  it  was  a  spiritual 
investment  for  his  own  salvation,  and,  as  sacred 
property,  a  financial  investment  that  was  rela- 
tively  secure  from  fiscal  erosion  and  partible  in- 
heritance.  Whether  it  served  as  a  funerary  chapel 
or  merely  commemorated  the  Uetor  and  his  family 
in  its  prayers,  it  was  a  monument  to  him  and  the 
unity  of  his  kin.  The  significance  of  the  private 
church  is  very  well  illustrated  by  the  will  of  Eu- 
stathios  Boilas  (1059),  who  with  his  late  sister’s 
grandchildren  had  joint  responsibility  for  a  church 
that  his  mother  had  founded,  while  he  himself 
was  founder  of  two  churches,  one  a  burial  chapel, 
and,  close  to  his  house,  another  which  clearly 
meant  more  to  him  than  either  of  his  two  daugh- 
ters  to  whose  hands  he  reluctantly  entrusted  its 
fate  (Lemerle,  Cinq  études  23-29). 

The  relationship  between  private  churches  and 
the  authorities  was  ambivalent.  Local  bishops,  who 
were  often  ktetores  in  their  own  right,  cannot  have 
objected  to  modest  foundations  whose  properties 
were  registered  in  an  inventory  in  the  episcopal 
archives  and  might  be  added  to  the  episcopal 
estates  after  the  founder’s  death — a  practice  that 
Basil  II  tried  to  prevent  (Zepos,  Jus  1:268).  On 
the  other  hand,  churches  founded  by  rich  and 
powerful  ktetores  threatened  to  take  business  away 
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from  the  bishop’s  church,  esp.  from  the  gth-ioth 
C.,  when  legal  restrictions  on  the  liturgical  func- 
tions  of  domestic  eukteria  lapsed  and  founders 
were  able  to  evade  episcopal  control  by  placing 
their  foundations  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
patriarch.  The  possibility  that  private  services  in 
domestic  chapels  were  a  cover  for  clandestine 
gatherings  concerned  the  state  as  well  as  the  church. 
William  Adam  (pseudo-Brocardus),  a  Western 
writer  of  the  t4th  C.,  saw  the  private  churches  as 
a  politically  subversive  institution  peculiar  to  Byz. 
(RHC  Arm.  2:475). 

The  proliferation  of  private  churches,  whether 
urban  or  rural,  domestic  or  monastic,  undoubt- 
edly  affected  the  development  of  liturgy  and 
church  architecture  from  the  6th  C.  The  exclu- 
sion  of  the  laity  from  entrance  processions,  the 
confinement  of  these  within  the  church,  the  ele- 
vation  of  the  sanctuary  barrier,  and  the  disap- 
pearance  of  the  synthronon  and  solea  may  all 
be  related  to  the  saying  of  private  masses  in  pri- 
vate  chapels.  The  intimate  scale  of  the  Byz.  church 
of  the  ìoth— i2th  C.  and  its  standardization  as  a 
hierarchy  of  inner  surfaces  peopled  with  icons 
had  much  to  do  with  the  ktetor' s  desire  for  com- 
munion  with  his  own  personal  “heaven  on  earth.” 

The  diversity  of  plans,  masonry  types,  and  forms 
of  decoration  in  private  churches  is  evident  in 
such  regions  as  have  been  investigated  in  detail 
(Göreme,  Rastoria,  and  the  Mani),  although  lo- 
cal  traditions  tended  to  dictate  norms  in  these 
respects.  More  idiosyncratic  were  the  oratories 
that  existed  in  monasteries  such  as  St.  Cather- 
ine’s  on  Mt.  Sinai  and  that  of  Constantine  Lips, 
and  in  katholikai  ekklesiai ,  for  example,  in  the  gal- 
leries  of  Hagia  Sophia  in  Constantinople.  After 
the  8th  C.,  private  chapels  are  found  in  the  resi- 
dences  of  both  lay  persons  and  ecclesiastics. 

lit.  Zhishman,  Stiflerrecht.  J.  Thomas,  Private  Religious 
Foundatìcms  in  the  Bymntine  Empire  (Washíngton,  D.C.,  1987). 
A.  Steinwenter,  “Die  Rechtsstellung  der  Rirchen  und  Klös- 
ter  nach  den  Papyri ZSavKan  19(1930)  1-50.  E.  Herman, 

“  'Chiese  private’  e  diritto  di  fondazione  negli  ultimi  secoli 
dell’impero  bizantino,”  OrChrP  12  (1946)  302-21.  A.W. 
Epstein,  “Middle  Byzantine  Churches  of  Rastoria:  Dates 
and  Implications,”  ArtB  62.2  (ig8o)  igo-207.  T.F.  Ma- 
thews,  “  ‘Private’  Liturgy  in  Byzantine  Architecture:  Towards 
a  Re-appraisal,”  CahArch  30  (1982)  125—37.  — P.M.,  A.C. 


CHURCH  FATHERS  (ÈKK\rj<jt.a<jTiKoi  iraTÉpE' ; 
in  Eusebios  of  Caesarea,  Against  Marhellos  1.4.3), 


the  most  authoritative  ancient  Christian  writers, 
second  in  their  significance  only  to  the  apostles. 
The  totality  of  their  oeuvre  is  called  patristics  or 
patrology.  In  the  first  centuries  of  Christianity  the 
title  “father”  was  given  to  spiritual  teachers  in 
general  and  esp.  to  bishops;  pateres  was  also  the 
term  for  the  desert  fathers  whose  sayings  were 
collected  in  the  Apophthegmata  patrum  and  for 
the  participants  in  the  First  Council  of  Nicaea. 
The  concept  of  the  church  fathers  as  guardians 
of  Christian  tradition  was  developed  from  the  4Ü1 
C.  onward,  when  their  opinions  were  frequently 
used  during  Trinitarian  and  Christological  dis- 
cussions  and  were,  for  this  purpose,  gathered  in 
florilegia;  one  of  these  florilegia  was  the  so- 
called  Doctrina  patrum  de  incarnatione  Verbi  (The 
Doctrine  of  the  Fathers  on  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Logos),  a  collection  of  Orthodox  and  “heretical” 
statements  concerning  Monophysitism  and  Mon- 
otheletism,  produced  between  660  and  685  (Beck, 
Kìrche  446).  In  the  West,  a  (partial)  list  of  “holy 
fathers”  was  established,  probably  in  the  6th  C., 
and  is  found  in  the  so-called  Decretum  Gelasianum, 
the  apocryphal  decree  of  Pope  Gelasius  I. 

The  early  Christian  theologians  are  divided  into 
the  earlier  Apologists  (Justin,  Hippolytos,  etc.) 
and  later  “fathers”  in  a  narrow  sense  of  the  word, 
while  such  authors  as  Origen,  Tertullian,  and 
Lactantius  occupy  an  intermediate  place.  Among 
the  Western  fathers  Augustine  was  considered 
supreme;  after  him  patristics  declined,  and  theo- 
ìogical  thought  revived  only  in  the  1 1  th  C.,  in  the 
form  of  scholasticism.  In  the  East,  patristics 
flourished  from  the  4th  to  the  6th  C.,  with  pride 
of  place  being  given  to  the  Cappadocian  Fathers 
and  pseudo-DiONYSios  the  Areopagite  in  the 
theological  field,  while  John  Chrysostom  marks 
the  apogee  of  Christian  ethics.  John  of  Damascus 
summarized  the  whole  development  of  Christian 
doctrine  up  to  his  time  and  can  be  called  the  last 
of  the  church  fathers.  The  great  theologians  of 
the  post-patristic  period  (Symeon  the  Theologian, 
Nicholas  of  Methone,  Gregory  Palamas,  etc.)  are 
not  considered  church  fathers. 

lit.  M.  Geerard,  Clavis  palrum  graecorum,  5  vols.  (Turn- 
hout  1974— 87).  J.  Quasten,  Palrology,  3  voIs.  (Westminster, 
Md.  1950—60;  Ital.  revised  tr.  Turin  1967-78).  O.  Barden- 
hewer,  Geschichte  der  altchrislltchen  Literatur,  5  vols.  (Freiburg 
im  Breisgau  1902-32).  J.  Liébert,  Les  Pères  de  l’Église,  vol. 

1  (Paris  1986).  P.K.  Chrestou,  Heüenike  patrologia,  3  vols. 
(Thessalonike  1976-87).  G.G.  Majorov,  Formirovanie  sred- 
nevekovoj filosofii  (Moscow  1979).  -A.K. 
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CHURCH  PLAN  TYPES.  The  classification  of 
religious  architecture  by  type  was  first  established 
around  the  turn  of  the  aoth  C.  and  served  as  a 
chronologícal  taxonomy.  Although  this  method 
of  dating  has  largely  been  superseded,  the  iden- 
tification  and  study  of  these  types  remains  a  useful 
system  of  basic  classification.  The  most  common 
plan  types  are  the  following:  basilica  (e.g.,  St. 
Achilleos,  Mikra  Prespa);  domed  basilica  (St.  Irene, 
Constantinople);  cross-domed  church  (Hagia  So- 
phia,  Thessalonike);  cross-in-square  (North  Church 
of  Lips  monastery,  Constantinople);  domed  oc- 
tagon  (Nea  Mone,  Chios);  Greek  cross,  or  domed 
octagon  ( kathoìikon ,  Daphni);  ambulatory  church 
(Pammaharistos,  Constantinople);  triconch,  or 
trefoil  (large-scale:  katholikon,  Great  Lavra,  Mt. 
Athos;  small-scale:  Koumbelidike,  Kastoria);  te- 
traconch,  or  quatrefoil  (large-scale:  martyrion  [?], 
Seleureia  Pieria;  small-scale:  Veljusa).  (For  ill., 
see  next  page.) 

Many  other  church  plan  types  existed,  but  they 
were  less  commonly  employed.  Most  could  be 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  enveloping  spaces — 
exedrae,  ambulatories,  aisles,  porches,  or  chapels — 
resulting  in  new  compound  plans  and  more  elab- 
orate  exterior  massing.  Multiplication  of  domes 
(St.  Sophia,  Kiev)  is  one  of  the  most  important 
architectural  by-products  of  this  phenomenon. 

lit.  Rrautheimer,  ECBArch  517-21.  G.  Stanzl,  Längsbau 
und  Zenlralbuu  als  Grundthemen  der frühchristlichen  Architektur 
(Vienna  1979).  S.  Curfic,  “Architectural  Significance  of 
Subsidiary  Chapels  in  Middle  Byzantine  Churches,”ySA// 
S6  (1977)  94-no-  -S.C. 

CHURCH  PROGRAMS  OF  DECORATION. 

From  the  earliest  surviving  remains  it  is  evident 
that  Christian  edifices  were  adorned  with  figural 
images  selected  and  positioned  according  to  their 
religious  significance.  Already  in  the  mid-3rd-C. 
baptistery  in  Dura  Europos  both  symbolic  depic- 
tions  such  as  the  Good  Shepherd  and  represen- 
tations  derived  from  biblical  narratives  such  as 
the  Healing  of  the  Cripple  were  used  to  reinforce 
visually  the  beholder’s  ritual  experience. 

From  the  4th  to  7th  C.  elaborate  narrative  cycles 
from  both  the  New  and  Old  Testaments  appeared 
on  the  interior  walls  of  Christian  monuments  (S. 
Maria  Maggiore,  Rome;  S.  Apollinare  Nuovo,  Ra- 
venna).  Other  monuments  displayed  votive  panels 
(St.  Demetrios,  Thessalonike).  On  the  triumphal 
arch  and  in  the  apse  of  the  bema  a  variety  of 


themes  occurred,  including  Christ  in  Majesty 
among  saints,  apostles,  and/or  donors  (S.  Vitale, 
Ravenna),  the  prophetic  vision  (Hosios  David, 
Thessalonike),  the  Virgin  with  accompanying  fig- 
ures  (Kiti,  Lythranromi),  and  even  narrative 
images,  like  the  Transfiguration  (St.  Cather- 
ine,  Sinai;  S.  Apollinare  in  Classe,  Ravenna). 

Erphraseis  of  churches  in  Constantinople  and 
surviving  provincial  monuments  suggest  that  in 
the  period  from  the  gth  through  the  ìoth  C. 
programming  was  flexible.  Scenes  such  as  the 
Ascension  and  Pentecost  as  well  as  the  Panto- 
krator  might  appear  in  the  central  vault.  The 
Virgin  was  the  most  popular  but  certainly  not  the 
only  subject  for  the  conch  of  the  apse.  The  nave 
might  be  adorned  with  elaborate  Christological 
narratives  or  with  single  figures.  Particularly  in 
the  provinces,  votive  programs  seem  to  have 
maintained  their  pre-Iconoclastic  popularity. 

The  so-called  “Middle  Byz.  Program”  appeared 
as  a  dominant  formula  only  at  the  end  of  the  ìoth 
and  beginning  of  the  1  ith  C.,  coincident  with  the 
political  consolidation  of  the  empire.  This  scheme 
is  typified  by  a  Pantokrator  in  the  central  dome 
and  the  Virgin,  most  often  holding  the  Child,  in 
the  conch  of  the  bema.  The  heavenly  court — 
angels,  prophets,  apostles,  and  saints — are  ranked 
on  the  walls  and  vaults  below  along  with  icons  of 
the  Great  Feast  cycle.  The  hierarchical  nature 
of  this  program  complements  the  pyramidal  or- 
dering  of  space  in  the  relatively  small,  centralized 
churches  constructed  during  this  period.  With  the 
collapse  of  the  empire  in  1204,  narrative  pro- 
gramming  with  the  multiplication  of  framed,  qua- 
dratic  images  replaced  the  more  iconic  and  ar- 
chitectonic  forms  of  the  earlier  period. 

lit.  Demus,  Byi.Mosaic.  J.  Lafontaine-Dosogne,  “L’évo- 
lution  du  programme  décoratif  des  églíses,”  15  CEB,  vol. 

3  (Athens  1976)  131-56.  Demus,  Mosaics  of  San  Marco 
1:231—73.  Ihm,  Apsismalerei.  T.  Mathews,  “The  Sequel  to 
Nicaea  11  in  Bvzantine  Church  Decoration.”  Perhins  lournal 
41  (July  1988)  11-23.  -A.J.W. 

CHURCH  SLAVONIC,  in  its  broadest  sense,  the 
liturgical  and  literary  language  of  the  Orthodox 
(and  Catholic  Croatian)  Slavs.  The  term  Old 
Church  Slavonic  (OCS)  is  normally  reserved  for 
the  language  of  the  earliest  translations  by  Sts. 
Constantine  the  Philosopher  and  Methodios 
and  their  immediate  successors,  as  preserved  in 
Glagolitic  and  Cyrillic  MSS  of  the  ìoth-i  ìth  C. 


CHURCH  PLAN  TVPES 


Basilica 


Cross-in-square  or  Quincunx 


Ambulatory  Church 
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CIBORIUM 


Subsequently,  disdnct  local  recensions  of  Church 
Slavonic  emerged  through  its  interaction  with  the 
Slavonic  vernacular  languages  (Russian  Church 
Slavonic,  Bulgarian  Church  Slavonic,  etc.). 

lit.  R,  Picchio  in  The  Slavic  Literary  Languages,  ed.  A. 
Schenlcer,  E.  Stankiewicz  (New  Haven  1980)  1—33. 

-S.C.F. 

CIBORIUM  ( KL(ìú)pLov ),  a  domed  or  pyramidal 
structure  on  four  or  six  columns  (K.  Wessel,  RBK 
1:1055).  *n  Roman  times  ciboria  were  erected 
over  tombs  both  to  protect  them  and  to  enhance 
their  importance,  hence  their  use  over  the  altar 
symbolizing  the  tomb  of  Christ.  Similarly,  the 
silver  ciborium  at  St.  Df.metrios  in  I'hessalonilce 
was  thought  to  mark  the  site  of  the  saint’s  tomb 
(Lemerle,  Miracles  1:1 14O.  A  pyramidal  ciborium 
rose  over  the  sarcophagus  containing  the  saint’s 
relics  in  the  church  of  Hosios  Louras  (R.W. 
Schultz,  S.H.  Barnsley,  The  Monastery  of  Saint  Luke 
[London  1901]  29,  pl.46).  Circular,  hexagonal,  or 
rectangular  in  plan,  ciboria  survive  mostly  in  frag- 
ments;  exceptionally  complete  examples  are  the 
restored  ciborium  of  the  Katapoliane  in  Paros  and 
that  of  the  Metropolis  church  at  Kalambaka  (see 
Stagoi).  Some  ciboria  display  columns  with  spiral 
fluting  and  Corinthian  or  protome  capitals,  their 
pyramidal  or  domed  canopy  terminating  in  a  cross 
(Orlandos,  Palaìochr.  basilike  2:471—81).  Painted 
representations  of  ciboria  suggest  that  they  were 
furnished  with  curtains,  though  this  point  has 
been  contested  (Mathews,  Early  Churches  165—68). 

Ciboria  sometimes  combined  colored  and  white 
marble,  while  those  of  St.  Polyeuktos  and  St.  Eu- 
phemia  in  Constantinople  displayed  inlaid  glass 
decoration.  They  were  cast  in  bronze  and  gilded, 
or  dressed  in  silver  like  that  in  Hagia  Sophia, 
Constantinople,  as  described  by  Paul  Si- 
lentiarios. 

lit.  M.T.  Smith,  “The  Ciborium  in  Christian  Architec- 
ture  at  Rome,  300— öoo  A.D.”  (Ph.D.  diss.,  New  York  Univ., 
1968).  D.I.  Pallas,  “Le  Ciborium  hexagonal  de  Saint-Dé- 
métríos  de  Thessalonique,”  lograf  10  (1979)  44-58. 

-L.Ph.B. 

CILICIA  (Kiku<ía),  Roman  province  of  south- 
eastern  Asia  Minor  consisting  of  two  districts: 
Cilicia  Pedias,  a  well-watered  fertile  plain  bounded 
by  the  Taurus,  Antitaurus  and  Mediterranean, 
and  Cilicia  Tracheia,  the  rugged  region  of  the 
southern  Taurus  stretching  west  to  Pamphylia. 


Ciborium.  Depiction  of  a  ciborium;  mosaic,  14th  C.  In- 
ner  narthex  of  the  Church  of  the  Chora  monastery, 
Istanbul.  The  scene  depicts  Zacharias  praying  before 
the  rods  of  the  suitors. 

Under  Diocletian,  Cilicia  Tracheia  became  part  of 
Isauria.  Cilicia  Pedias  was  divided  ca.400  into 
Cilicia  I  (metropolis  Tarsos)  and  Cilicia  II  (me- 
tropolis  Anazarbos);  their  churches  were  under 
the  patriarchate  of  Antioch.  Located  on  the  high- 
way  from  Constantinople  to  northern  Syria  via 
the  Cilician  Gates,  Cilicia  prospered;  it  was  a 
densely  populated  center  of  agriculture,  trade, 
and  manufacture  (esp.  of  linen)  through  the  6th 
C.  In  646,  however,  Mu'äwiya  found  the  area 
virtually  deserted,  and  by  the  early  8th  C.  it  was 
occupied  by  the  Arabs,  for  whom  it  became  a 
bulwark  against  Byz.  attacks.  These  achieved  their 
goal  with  the  reconquest  of  Cílicia  by  Nikephoros 
II  Phokas  in  965.  The  distríct  did  not  then  form 
an  administrative  unit,  but  was  ruled  by  strategoi 
of  separate  fortresses  (N.  Oikonomides  in  14  CEB, 
vol.  1  [Bucharest  1974]  288f).  After  1071  Byz. 
lost  Cilicia  to  Philaretos  Brachamios;  thereafter, 
it  constantly  changed  hands  between  Byz.,  Cru- 
saders,  Seijuks,  and  Armenians.  John  II  Komne- 
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nos  took  it  in  1137;  Manuel  I  Romnenos  had  to 
reconquer  it  in  1  159;  it  was  definitively  lost  to  the 
Armenians  after  1176  (see  Cilicia,  Armenian). 
Cilicia  contains  the  remains  of  numerous  late  an- 
tique  churches  and  medieval  fortifications. 

lit.  F.  Hild  et  al.,  RBK  4:182-356.  H.  Hellenkemper, 
Burgen  der  Kreuzritteneii  (Bonn  1976)  104—254.  H.  Hellen- 
kemper,  F.  Hild,  Neue Forschungen  in  Kilikien  (Vienna  1986). 
R.W.  Edwards,  “Ecdesiastical  Architecture  in  the  Fortifi- 
cations  of  Armenian  Cilicia,”  DOP  36  (1982)  155-76. 

-C.F. 

CILICIA,  ARMENIAN  (also  known  as  Lesser 
Armenia),  principality  (io73?-iogg)  and  subse- 
quently  kingdom  (ìogg— 1375)  under  the  Arme- 
nian  Rubenid  and  Het'umid,  and  the  Latin  Lu- 
signan  dynasties.  Armenians  fleeing  from  Seljuk 
invasions  after  the  Byz.  defeat  at  Mantzikert 
(1071)  took  refuge  in  Rubenid  strongholds  such 
as  Vahka  and  Gobidar  (Kopitar)  in  the  Antitaurus 
mountains,  and  the  Het'umid  Lambron  near  the 
Cilician  Gates.  By  the  end  of  the  ìath  C.  the 
Rubenids  had  established  a  kingdom  that  encom- 
passed  at  its  peak  the  coastal  plain  of  Cilicia  as 
well  as  the  surrounding  mountains.  Its  capital  was 
located  at  Sis,  in  the  foothills. 

The  princes  of  Armenian  Cilicia,  although  oc- 
casionally  supported  by  the  Crusaders,  were  forced 
to  recognize  the  suzerainty  of  Byz.  (reaffirmed  by 
the  campaigns  of  the  emperors  John  II  Komne- 
nos  in  1138  and  Manuel  I  Komnenos  in  1158) 
and  negotiations  were  opened  between  the  Ar- 
menian  church  and  the  Byz.  Empire.  The  Third 
Crusade  enabled  the  Rubenid  prince  Leo  II  to  be 
crowned  king  as  Leo  I  (see  Leo  II/I).  Officially, 
Byz.  sanctioned  this  action,  but  Armenian  Cilicia 
turned  thereafter  increasingly  toward  the  Latins. 

The  kingdom  prospered  from  the  trade  passing 
from  the  West  to  the  Far  East  through  its  port  of 
Ayas  (It.  Lajazzo),  esp.  during  the  period  of  Mon- 
gol  protection  in  the  second  half  of  the  1 3th  C. 
Its  international  culture  reached  its  apogee  in  the 
same  period. 

The  recognition  of  Mongol  suzerainty  by  the 
Het'umids  in  1253  bolstered  Armenian  Cilicia  for 
a  time,  but  its  political  situation  between  the  Sel- 
juks  of  Rüm,  the  Mamlùks  of  Egypt,  and  the 
Mongols  remained  precarious,  esp.  after  the  con- 
version  of  the  latter  to  Islam  at  the  end  of  the 
i3th  C.  By  1292  the  Armenian  patriarchs  were 
forced  to  abandon  their  seat  at  Hromkla  on  the 


Euphrates  overrun  by  the  Muslims  and  to  seek 
refuge  at  Sis.  Internal  struggles  between  pro-  and 
anti-Latin  parties,  fueled  by  the  growing  influence 
of  Western  institutions  and  by  the  negotiations 
for  an  ecclesiastical  union  with  Rome,  sapped  the 
strength  of  the  kingdom  still  further.  The  hostility 
of  the  Armenian  nobility  toward  the  Latin  Lusig- 
nans  led  to  the  murder  of  King  Guy  in  1344.  In 
1375,  an  Egyptian  force  overran  Cilicia,  sacked 
the  capital,  and  carried  away  the  last  king  as  a 
prisoner  to  Cairo. 

lit.  S.  Der  Nersessian,  HC  2:630-59.  L.  Alishan,  Sis- 
souan  ou  l’Arméno-Cilicie  (Venice  1899).  P.  Tekeyan,  Con- 
trouerses  chmlologiques  en  Arméno-Cilicie  dans  la  seconde  moilié 
du  XI le  siècle  (Rome  1939).  R-  Edwards,  The  Fortresses  of 
Armenian  Cilicia  (Washington,  D.C.,  1987).  -N.G.G. 

Art  of  Armenian  Cilicia.  The  many  ruins  of 
fortified  towns  in  Cilicia  include  both  palaces  and 
churches,  some  with  traces  of  monumental  paint- 
ing.  Some  silverwork  survives — a  reliquary  and 
bookbindings — but  it  is  MS  illumination  that  best 
reveals  the  brilliant  art  of  the  Cilician  court.  The 
traditions  of  great  scriptoria  (in  both  monasteries 
and  towns)  and  the  contributions  of  individual 
artists  and  aristocratic  patrons  can  be  traced  for 
decades  at  a  time:  for  example,  MSS  are  known 
from  Hromkla  from  just  after  the  founding  of 
the  patriarchal  see  there  in  1151  until  the  Mamlük 
sack  of  1292;  among  them  are  seven  signed  from 
1256  to  1269  by  the  artist  T'oros  Roslin. 

Although  Armenian  workshop  traditions  sur- 
vived  the  emigration  to  Cilicia,  Byz.  styles  and 
images  are  found  throughout  Cilician  painting.  A 
i3th-C.  Gospel  (Erevan,  Mat.  7651)  copies  almost 
all  the  miniatures  of  the  ìith-C.  Frieze  Gospel 
in  Florence.  Ornate  inscriptions  and  arabesque 
arches  on  canon  table  pages,  however,  reflect 
Islamic  art,  while  the  Lectionary  of  Het'um  II 
(Mat.  979)  contains  Chinese  elements.  Cilician 
royalty  are  shown  wearing  orientai  textiies.  Latin 
influence  was  particularly  strong  after  the  Council 
of  Sis  (1252),  as  the  affìnity  of  T'oros  Roslin’s 
figure  style  to  that  of  the  Arsenal  Bible  (Paris, 
Arsenal  5211)  or  the  adoption  of  the  Madonna 
della  Misericordia  type  for  Cilician  donor  portraits 
demonstrates. 

lit.  S.  Der  Nersessian,  Armenian  Art  (London— New  York 
1978)  123—62.  Eadem,  “Deux  examples  arméniens  de  la 
Vierge  de  Miséricorde,”  REArm  n.s.  7  (1970)  187—202. 

-A.T. 
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CILICIAN  GATES 


CILICIAN  GATES  (FIti\at  Kt\t/«'aç),  the  narrow 
pass,  1,050  m  high,  that  offers  the  easiest  crossing 
of  the  Taurus  Mountains  between  central  Ana- 
tolia  and  the  plain  of  Cilicia,  and  thus  always  the 
route  of  a  major  highway.  It  was  esp.  important 
during  the  wars  with  the  Arabs  after  they  gained 
control  of  Cilicia  in  703.  The  term  strictly  denotes 
the  narrow  pass  but  is  also  applied  to  the  whole 
stretch  of  road  through  the  mountains.  The  main 
center  of  this  district  was  Podandos,  a  city  and 
bishopric  and  later  klf.isouka  of  Cappadocia,  which 
was  the  constant  goal  of  (often  successful)  Arab 
attacks  in  the  8th-ioth  C.  Lulon,  on  a  steep  peak 
at  the  west  end  of  the  pass,  provided  a  final 
defense  and  served  as  the  first  in  the  chain  of 
beacons  that  rapidly  transmitted  news  of  attack 
to  the  capital.  The  pass  contains  the  remains  of 
several  fortresses. 

lit.  TIB  2 1 2 2 3 f,  261-64.  -C.F. 

CIRCUS.  See  Charioteers;  Chariot  Races; 
Hippodromes. 

CIRCUS  PARTIES.  See  Factions. 

CISTERNS.  See  Constantinople,  Monuments 
of:  Cisterns. 


CITATION  was  an  important  stylistic  device  closely 
connected  with  the  tendency  toward  archaism 
and  imitation  ( mimesis ).  On  the  one  hand,  citation 
was  a  sort  of  game  between  the  author  and  reader, 
the  former  avoiding  any  direct  indication  of  the 
origin  of  the  citation  and  the  latter  challenged  to 
guess  the  source  (Hunger,  Lit.  2:7).  On  the  other 
hand,  citation  could  be  a  powerful  vehicle  to  con- 
vey  direct  information;  e.g.,  Christian  apologists 
(imitating  their  Jewish  predecessors)  quoted  an- 
cient  poets  for  their  propaganda,  and  during 
theological  discussions  citation  was  the  major  ar- 
gument  that  time  and  again  Ied  to  forgery  or 
deletion  of  crucial  passages.  The  most  commonly 
quoted  texts  were  the  Bible,  Homer,  and  the 
ancìent  tragedians.  Often  citations  originated  not 
from  original  texts  but  from  florilegia  and  lexi- 
ka;  quoting  from  memory  was  common  and  fre- 
quently  caused  distortions.  The  frequency  of  ci- 
tation  differs  from  work  to  work:  some  texts 


(Christos  Paschon,  Anacharsis,  Barlaam  and 
Ioasaph)  are  consciously  composed  of  borrowed 
lines,  while  other  works  used  citations  to  a  limited 
degree.  Since  the  concept  of  plagiarism  did  not 
exist,  the  use  of  quotations  could  grow  into  a 
copying  of  entire  passages.  Even  though  there 
was  an  element  of  showing  off  the  author’s  knowl- 
edge  (D.  Chrisddes,  EEPhSPTh  22  [1984]  689), 
citation  also  performed  specific  aesthetic  func- 
tions.  It  connected  the  present  with  the  past,  de- 
picted  objects  and  events  from  an  alien  point  of 
view,  and  introduced  the  element  of  unexpect- 
edness  and  strangeness  (esp.  by  combination  of 
biblical  and  pagan  quotations);  a  new  image  was 
often  constructed  from  borrowed  words  and  sen- 
tences. 

lit.  N.  Zccgcrs-van  der  Vorst,  Les  citations  des  poètes  grecs 
chez  les  apologistes  chréliens  du  Ile  siècle  (Louvain  1972).  E. 
Livrea,  “Le  cítazioni  dei  tragici  in  un  inedito  florilegio 
patmiaco,”  RSBS  3  (1983)  3-9.  F.  Grabler,  “Das  Zitat  als 
Stiikunstmittel  bei  Niketas  Choniates,”  1 1  CEB  (Munich 
1960)  190-93,  A.R.  Littlewood,  “Repetition  of  Quotations 
in  Byzantine  Letters,”  12  BSC  Abstracts  (Bryn  Mawr  1986) 
49L  M.  Rertsch,  “Patristische  Zitate  bei  spätern  griechisch- 
christlichen  Autoren JÖB  38  (1988)  113-24.  -A.K. 

CITIES  (7ró\etç),  the  cornerstone  of  classical  civ- 
ilization,  were  centers  of  population,  culture,  trade, 
manufacture,  and  administration.  By  the  6th  C., 
the  East  contained  more  than  900  cities,  of  which 
the  greatest  were  Constantinople,  Alexandria, 
and  Antioch.  A  large  provincial  city  might  ex- 
tend  2  km  in  its  greatest  dimension  and  have  a 
piopulation  of  50,000,  but  most  were  much  smaller. 

Urban  wealth  was  based  on  agriculture,  but 
trade  and  manufacture  were  significant.  These 
were  usually  on  a  small  scale  in  which  the  artisan 
would  sell  the  goods  he  made,  but  many  cities, 
esp.  ports,  had  extensive  trade  in  essential  or 
luxury  goods.  Major  classes  of  the  urban  popu- 
lation  were  the  curiales,  bureaucrats  and  state 
officials,  ecclesiastics,  landowners,  and  the  mem- 
bers  of  guilds,  the  craftsmen  and  shopkeepers. 

The  city  differed  from  rural  areas  by  its  pro- 
vision  of  public  works  and  services.  Most  were 
maintained  until  the  6th  C.:  cities  provided  free 
bread,  aqueducts,  clean  and  lighted  streets,  baths, 
markets,  theaters,  hippodromes,  and  latrines. 
Diocletian  instituted  municipal  higher  education 
to  supply  trained  civil  servants.  The  church,  whose 
revenues  were  increasing,  offered  public  welfare, 
with  hospitals,  poorhouses  (ptochotropheia), 
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homes  for  the  aged  (geroromeia),  and  inns  (xe- 
nodocheia).  As  cities  found  public  works  more 
difficult  to  support,  governors  came  to  build  or 
restore  them.  Such  activity  was  concentrated  in 
provincial  capitals,  which  often  prospered  at  the 
expense  of  lesser  cities.  Urban  prosperity  varied 
considerably,  from  Constantinople,  which  could 
draw  on  the  revenues  of  the  empire,  to  cities  in 
exposed  regions  like  North  Africa  (e.g.,  Car- 
thage  in  the  7th  C.)  and  the  Balkans,  where  ruin 
and  contraction  were  common. 

Cities  were  administered  by  councils  or  curiae, 
which  relied  on  rents,  endowments,  local  taxes, 
and  contributions  from  their  members  ( curiáles  or 
decurions)  to  support  their  expenses:  supplying 
bread  and  water  to  the  population,  higher  edu- 
cation,  police,  and  esp.  maintenance  of  baths  and 
other  public  facilities.  The  confiscations  of  Con- 
stantine  I  and  Constantius  II  deprived  the  cities 
of  their  territories  and  taxes;  the  resulting  finan- 
cial  distress  was  only  partially  relieved  when  Val- 
ens  remitted  one-third  of  these  revenues.  The 
history  of  late  antique  cities  is  thus  marked  by 
shortage  of  money,  weakening  of  the  councils, 
and  growing  interference  from  Constantinople. 
As  the  decurions  became  increasingly  reluctant  to 
serve,  the  government  tried  a  series  of  expedients 
to  maintain  the  councils,  install  responsible  ad- 
ministrators  (defensor  civitatis),  and  restrain 
the  influence  of  rapacious  governors.  Finally, 
Anastasios  I  entrusted  the  cities  to  their  bishops 
and  landowners,  replacing  the  councils  with  the 
collective  responsibility  of  the  church  and  proper- 
tied  class.  Many  cities  suffered  serious  demo- 
graphic  decline  from  the  bubonic  plague  of  542 
and  later  years;  however,  Constantinople,  pro- 
vincial  capitals,  pilgrimage  centers,  and  cities  along 
main  highways  and  trade  routes  continued  to 
prosper. 

Excavations  have  revealed  the  physical  aspect 
of  the  late  Roman  city.  The  broad  boulevards, 
numerous  open  squares,  and  massive  palaces  and 
churches  of  Constantinople  represented  the  plan- 
ning  of  the  age  but  could  not  be  duplicated  else- 
where.  New  districts  of  cities  like  Antioch,  how- 
ever,  show  a  regular  plan  featuring  orthogonal 
streets  with  monumental  arches  at  their  intersec- 
tions.  Most  cities  followed  existing  and  often  ir- 
regular  plans,  but  in  all  cases  colonnaded  streets 
(emboloi)  were  an  essential  element  for  commu- 
nication  and  commerce,  as  rows  of  shops  laid  out 


behind  their  mosaic-paved  colonnades  became  the 
chief  markets.  In  general,  the  ancient  urban  fabric 
survived:  theaters,  odeons,  baths  with  gymna- 
siums,  marketplaces,  and  civic  centers  were  all 
maintained,  while  the  villas  and  luxurious  apart- 
ments  of  the  rich  were  frequently  expanded,  and 
monumental  fountains  adorned  the  streets.  Major 
changes  reflected  religion  and  style.  Pagan  tem- 
ples  were  abandoned  and  demolished  for  building 
materials;  churches  took  their  place.  In  some  cases, 
temples  were  turned  into  churches,  but  more  often 
the  churches  grew  up  on  the  periphery  and  only 
gradually  invaded  the  city  center.  Late  antique 
cities  looked  very  different  from  their  predeces- 
sors:  buildings  universally  employed  reused  ma- 
terial,  often  covered  on  the  outside  with  plaster, 
and  were  decorated  inside  with  frescoes,  cut  mar- 
ble,  and  mosaics.  Color  was  manifest  everywhere. 
Ancient  urban  regularity  tended  to  disappear  as 
open  spaces  and  streets  became  cluttered  with 
shoddy  commercial  construction  (shops  were  typ- 
ically  extended  into  streets,  and  booths  set  up  in 
colonnades),  and  abandoned  buildings  were  left 
ín  ruins.  Deterioration  of  open  space  was  esp. 
marked  in  the  6th  C.  Cities  like  Justiniana  Prima, 
or  some  in  Lycia,  have  virtually  no  civic  buildings 
of  the  traditional  type  but  contain  houses  and 
shops  closely  packed  along  regular  streets  and 
dominated  by  one  or  more  large  churches,  thus 
illustrating  the  decline  of  public  works  and  growth 
in  the  power  of  the  church. 

In  the  7th  C.,  cities  underwent  fundamental 
and  permanent  transformations  as  they  reduced 
in  size  and  population;  their  public  works  and 
services  came  to  an  end.  They  generally  became 
ruralized,  differing  from  fortresses  or  villages  only 
in  their  size,  occasional  preservation  of  ancient 
buildings,  and  continuing  role  as  seats  of  the 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy.  Merchants  and  craftsmen 
became  rare;  the  curial.es  disappeared;  cities  were 
commonly  under  the  command  of  military  oftí- 
cials,  subordinates  of  the  strategos.  External 
blows — Persian,  Arab,  Slav,  and  Avar  attacks — 
contributed  to  the  crisis. 

A  typical  city  of  the  Dark  Ages  consisted  of  a 
fortified  center,  often  with  a  separate  acropolis, 
which  occupied  a  small  part  of  the  former  urban 
area.  The  walls,  built  from  ruined  buildings,  typ- 
ically  incorporated  or  obliterated  former  public 
structures  and  ignored  previous  streets.  Within 
them,  civic  buildings  were  almost  universally 
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abandoned:  most  became  quarries  for  building 
material;  others  were  occupied  by  squatters  who 
built  poor  dwellings  within  them,  often  in  con- 
nection  with  burning  their  marble  for  lime  to 
make  mortar.  Churches,  however,  survived,  often 
as  increasingly  dilapidated  basilicas  that  came  to 
tower  over  the  small  and  crowded  industrial  in- 
stallations  (for  pottery,  glass,  lime,  and  iron  work- 
irig)  and  houses.  Monasteries  and  cemeteries,  for- 
merly  alien  to  urban  areas,  came  within  the  walls. 
Houses  were  small  and  poorly  built,  usually  con- 
taining  courtyards  with  large  pithoi  for  storage  of 
grain  and  liquids.  With  the  abandonment  or  de- 
struction  of  aqueducts,  cisterns  were  constructed 
everywhere.  Many  settlements  clustered  behind 
the  walls  of  a  hilltop  fortress,  while  others  were 
scattered  around  the  ancient  ruins,  often  as  sep- 
arate  settlements  resembling  villages,  each  with  its 
own  water  supply  and  limited  facilities  for  pro- 
duction.  Even  Constantinople  was  affected:  large 
parts  of  the  city  fell  into  ruin,  public  services  were 
abandoned,  and  the  population  declined  drasti- 
cally, 

Recovery  began  in  the  gth  C.  and  continued  in 
Asia  Minor  through  the  i  ìth,  in  Greece  through 
the  1 2th  C.  The  cities  never  regained  their  ancient 
roles,  but  conditions  within  them  improved  as 
peace  and  trade  brought  growth.  New  larger  cir- 
cuits  of  walls  were  built,  but  cities  continued  to 
expand  outside  them.  Small  neighborhood 
churches  were  erected  and  an  occasional  open 
marketplace  appeared,  but  cities  remained  crowded 
and  poorly  built,  with  small  houses  along  narrow 
winding  streets  which  had  no  relation  to  earlier 
planning.  In  this,  new  foundations  hardly  dif- 
fered  from  the  old;  fortresses  and  churches  were 
the  dominant  elements,  other  structures  found 
room  beside  them.  d'he  1 3th  C.  brought  some 
prosperity  to  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  which  often 
received  new  walls  and  churches,  while  in  Greece 
the  Frankish  period  brought  a  growth  of  city- 
fortresses  on  hilltops.  The  last  period  of  Byz.  rule, 
when  the  central  government  was  weak,  allowed 
the  cities  to  gain  some  ìndependence,  often  rec- 
ognized  with  concessions  when  they  were  reinte- 
grated  into  the  empire.  In  some  places  a  local 
aristocracy  assumed  considerable  authority.  Cities 
of  the  splinter  states  grew  and  flourished.  They 
often  consisted  of  a  citadel  (rastron),  an  upper 
enclosure  where  the  ruler,  magnates,  and  bishop 
had  their  palaces;  and  a  lower  town  (emporion) 


devoted  to  commerce,  with  the  homes  of  the  com- 
mon  people  and  foreigners  (who  sometimes  had 
their  separate  castle).  By  the  iqth  C.  houses  were 
large  and  spacious,  aqueducts  were  again  in  use, 
and  the  standard  of  living  was  higher  than  it  had 
been  since  the  7th  C.  Even  such  places,  however, 
were  small  compared  with  their  late  antique  pre- 
decessors,  offered  few  if  any  public  services,  and 
showed  no  sign  of  systematic  planning. 

The  normal  artistic  representation  of  a  city  was 
as  a  walled  enceinte,  studded  with  towers  and 
rendered  in  bird’s-eye  perspective.  Entered  via  a 
single  portal,  cities  shown  as  models  in  the  hands 
of  a  benefactor  or  as  elements  of  bacrground 
are  customarily  filled  with  elaborate  architecture 
including  a  domed  church.  Only  rarely,  as  in  the 
Madaba  mosaic  map,  do  they  contain  structures 
that  allow  specific  identification  of  the  site.  A 
unique  planimetric  view  of  Constantinople  ap- 
pears  on  the  hyperpers  of  Michael  VIII  and  An- 
dronikos  II. 

lit.  A.P.  Kazhdan,  “Vizantijskie  goroda  v  VI1-IX  vv.,’’ 
Sovetskaja  Archeologija  21  (1954)  164-88.  E.  Rirsten,  “Die 
byzantinische  Stadt,”  11  CEB  (Munich  1958)  Berichte  5:3. 
C.  Foss,  “Archaeology  and  the  ‘Twenty  Cities’  of  Byzantine 
Asia,”  AJA  81  (1977)  469-86.  Mango,  Byzantium  60-87. 
Ch.  Bouras,  “City  and  Village:  Urban  Design  and  Archi- 
tecture,”  JÖB  31  (1981)  611-53.  E  Ehrensperger-Katz, 
“Les  représentations  de  villes  fortifiées  dans  l’art  paléo- 
chrétien  et  leurs  derivées  byzantines,"  CahArch  19  (1969) 
1-27.  -C.F.,  A.C. 

CITIZENS  ( TTohÎTaL ).  Byz.  law  preserved  the  Ro- 
man  concept  of  citizenship,  as  granted  to  all  free 
inhabitants  of  the  empire  in  212.  Byz.  citizens 
were  distinguished  from  slaves,  whose  acts  of 
manumission  recognized  them  as  citizens  (e.g., 
Sathas,  MB  6:618.13—14).  Changes  in  citizenship 
to  take  advantage  of  commercial  privileges  could 
cause  problems  (e.g.,  MM  3:189.1 1  —  19  of  30  Oct. 
1436)  and  dual  citizenship  is  attested  after  1204. 
It  is  unclear  how  Byz.  proceeded  juridically  toward 
the  numerous  foreigners  (e.g.,  Armenians,  Lat- 
ins)  who  entered  imperial  service,  but  many  were 
successfully  assimilated.  Externally,  Byz.  citizens 
were  usually  recognizable  by  a  national  costume 
and  particular  traits  of  grooming;  for  example, 
in  787  the  Beneventans  offered  to  enter  the  Byz. 
Empire  and  adopt  the  Byz.  national  dress  and 
haircut  (Codex  carolinus  83,  p.6 17.5-31).  Shared 
cultural  traditions,  patriotism.  loyalty  to  the  em- 
peror,  Orthodoxy,  and,  from  the  7th  C.  onward, 
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the  Greek  language  helped  shape  Byz.  citizens’ 
distinctive  identity. 

lit.  R.S.  Lopez,  Bymnlium  and  the  World  around  II  (Lon- 
don  1978),  pt.X!V  (1974),  342-52.  P.  Schreiner,  LMA 
2: 1039L  — M.McC. 

CITY  TAXES.  Until  the  7th-C.  crisis,  Byz.  cities, 
important  demographically  as  well  as  economi- 
cally,  had  their  own  municipal  administrations 
and  finances,  based  mainly  on  rents  of  city  land 
(, astika ),  on  contributions  (voluntary  or  not)  of 
wealthy  citizens  (esp.  civic  magistrates),  and  on 
city  taxes,  the  1 tectigalia,  collected  on  local  eco- 
nomic  activities.  City  taxes  were  taken  over  by  the 
comes  sacrarum  LARGITIONUM,  partially  returned 
by  Julian,  then  confiscated  again  by  Valentinian 
and  Valens,  the  latter  beingobliged  to  return  part 
of  them  to  the  city  administrations.  In  the  mean- 
time,  urban  economic  activities  had  started  to 
decline.  After  the  7th  C.,  when  the  smaller  and 
less  economically  active  “medieval”  cities  ap- 
peared,  administered  directly  by  state  officials  and 
financed  by  the  government,  city  taxes  disap- 
peared . 

lit.  Jones,  LRE  732-34.  -N.O. 

CIVIL  PROCEDURE  ( xpf]ILaTLK'n  8íkt]).  The 
Justinianic  civil  lawsuit  began  with  the  plaintiff s 
(enagon)  submission  of  the  writ  ( libellos )  at  the 
court  of  law;  from  there  it  was  served,  together 
with  a  summons,  on  the  defendant  ( enagomenos ). 
On  the  first  day  fixed  for  trial  the  formal  con- 
ditions  were  clarified  (esp.  the  question  of  the 
competency  of  the  court),  an  oath  was  taken  by 
the  participants  in  the  proceedings,  and  surety 
was  arranged  by  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  or 
by  their  representatives.  The  first  part  (prooimion) 
of  the  procedure  was  concluded  with  the  formal 
statement  of  dispute  (prokatarxis).  The  next  step 
was  the  examination  of  evidence  that  could  be 
undertaken  by  the  assessors.  The  most  important 
types  of  evidence  were  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  documents.  Witnesses  did  not  necessarily  have 
to  appear  in  person,  but  they  did  have  to  confirm 
their  recorded  testimony  under  oath.  Where  other 
proofs  were  lacking  an  oath  could  be  imposed  on 
one  party  by  the  other  or  by  the  judge.  After  a 
maximum  of  three  years,  a  trial  concluded  with  a 
final  judgment  ( apophasis ),  which  had  to  be  drawn 
up  in  writing  and  read  aloud.  If  the  losing  party 


neither  complied  with  the  decision  nor  appealed 
within  ten  days,  the  victorious  party  could  file  for 
the  legal  execution  of  thejudgment  four  months 
after  the  court’s  announcement  of  the  decision. 

lit.  D.  Simon,  Unlersuchungen  lum  justinianischen  Zivil- 
proiess  (Munich  1969).  Kaser,  Zivilprozessrecht  410—529.  Za- 
chariä,  Geschichte  392—99.  -L.B 

Later  Developments.  In  post-Justinianic  law, 
witnesses,  documents,  and  oaths  continued  to  play 
the  chief  role  in  litigation.  Although  late  Roman 
procedure  tended  to  give  more  weight  to  docu- 
ments  than  to  oral  testimony,  the  Peira  30.17 
reversed  this  principle:  while  acknowledging  the 
preeminence  of  written  evidence  in  cases  such  as 
marriage  or  sale  of  property  and  other  business 
affairs,  Eustathios  Rhomaios  proclaimed  that  oral 
testimony  was  generally  the  most  reliable.  Byz. 
law  thus  paid  much  attention  to  exposing  false 
documents  (S.  Troianos,  EEBS  39—40  [1972-73] 
181-200).  The  use  of  oaths  contradicted  the  in- 
junction  of  Matthew  5:33,  and  commentators  on 
Basil.  22.5  tried  to  reconcile  their  practice  with 
the  Gospel  ruling  by  quoting  John  Chrysostom. 
Byz.  legal  practice  also  accepted  certain  paralegal 
means  of  decision  making:  rhetorical  arguments 
that  could  be  more  convincing  than  legal  ones, 
the  principle  that  the  emperor’s  word  is  beyond 
law  (this  could  be  extended  to  those  to  whom  the 
emperor  delegated  his  authority),  and  mob  pres- 
sure.  The  use  of  various  ordeals  as  a  means  of 
establishing  the  truth  emerged  despite  some  strong 
resistance.  Literary  texts  (e.g.,  hagiography)  could 
be  submitted  as  evidence,  and  references  to  Homer 
or  Aristotle  could  be  used  to  establish  precedent. 

lit.  F.  Dölger,  “Der  Beweis  im  byzantinischen  Gerichts- 
verfahren,”  La  preuue  1  (Brussels  1964)  595—612.  Simon, 
Rechtsfindung.  S.  Troianos,  “Ho  elenchos  tes  gnesiotetos  ton 
apodeiktikon  engraphon  en  te  byzantine  dike,”  in  Xenon: 
Festschnft  für  P.  Zepos,  vol.  1  (Athens-Freiburg  im  Breis- 
gau-Cologne  1973)  693-716.  -A.K. 

CIVIL  WAR  OF  1341-47.  Following  shortly  after 
the  confhct  between  Andronikos  II  and  Androni- 
kos  III  (1321—28),  this  war  further  divided  and 
weakened  the  remnants  of  the  Byz.  Empire.  When 
Andronikos  III  died  in  1341,  leaving  his  nine- 
year-old  son  John  V  Palaiologos  as  heir  to  the 
throne,  a  struggle  for  the  regency  developed  be- 
tween  John  (VI)  Kantakouzenos,  the  megas  do- 
mestihos,  on  one  side,  and  the  empress  Anna  of 
Savoy,  Patr.  John  XIV  Kalekas,  and  the  megas 


doux  Alexios  Apohaüros,  on  the  other.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  Kantakouzenos  from 
Constantinople  on  military  campaign,  John  XIV 
declared  his  own  regency  and  confiscated  Kanta- 
kouzenos’s  property  in  the  capital.  In  Oct.  1341 
Kantakouzenos  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  Di- 
dymoteichon,  triggering  war.  Kantakouzenos  was 
generally  supported  by  the  provincial  landed  ar- 
istocracy  and  proponents  of  hesychasm,  but  there 
were  numerous  exceptions.  At  first  Kantakou- 
zenos  fared  poorly  in  the  war  as  the  result  of  anti- 
aristocratic  rebellions  in  the  towns  of  Macedonia 
and  Thrace,  notably  the  revolt  of  the  Zeajlots  in 
Thessalonike.  But  after  receiving  assistance  from 
Umur  Beg,  emir  of  Aydin,  and  Stefan  UroS  IV 
DuSan,  king  of  Serbia,  his  fortunes  improved  and 
he  gained  control  of  Thessaly,  Epiros,  and  parts 
of  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  despite  Dusan’s  switch 
of  allegiance  to  John  V.  The  murder  of  Apokau- 
kos  in  1345  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  regency. 
After  1345  Umur  was  forced  to  withdraw  his 
troops,  but  Kantakouzenos  replaced  them  with 
Ottoman  soldiers  supplied  by  the  emir  Orhan  (E. 
Werner,  BS  26  [1965]  255—76).  In  1346  Kanta- 
kouzenos  was  crowned  emperor  at  Adrianople, 
and  the  following  year  he  entered  Constantinople. 
An  agreement  that  he  and  John  V  should  rule  as 
co-emperors  ended  the  civil  war.  The  prolonged 
struggle  was  disastrous  for  Byz.,  as  it  brought 
anarchy  to  the  cities  and  devastation  to  the  coun- 
tryside.  In  Didymoteichon,  for  example,  soldiers 
turned  to  brigandage  in  order  to  secure  the  nec- 
essary  provisions  (C.  Asdracha,  EtBalk  n.s.  7.3 
[1971]  118—20).  The  war  also  permitted  Dusan 
to  expand  his  empire  into  Thrace  and  Macedonia. 
The  victory  of  Kantakouzenos  significantly  af- 
fected  the  church,  since  it  enabled  the  triumph 
of  hesychasm. 

lit.  Nicol,  Last  Centuries  191-216.  Ostrogorsky,  History 
509-22.  Matschke,  Fortschritt.  -A.M.T. 

CLARENZA.  See  Chlemoutsi. 


CLARISSIMUS  (Xa/i7rpÓTaroç),  honorific  epithet 
applied  to  senators  that  became  an  official  title 
during  the  early  Roman  Empire.  According  to 
the  Excerpta  Valesiana  (ed.  Moreau-Velkor  9.3), 
when  Constantine  I  created  the  senate  in  Con- 
stantinople  he  granted  new  senators  the  title  of 


clari  to  distinguish  them  from  the  clarissimi  of 
Rome.  When  the  titles  of  illustris  and  specta- 
bilis  were  introduced  in  the  second  half  of  the 
4th  C.,  clarissimus  began  to  designate  the  lowest 
category  of  senators.  Between  450  and  530  use  of 
the  title  clarissimus  (as  well  as  spectabilis)  declined 
and  ceased  to  be  applied  to  senators  at  all.  Jones 
(LRE  2:529)  considers  it  still  as  hereditary,  but 
Guilland  ( Institutions  1 :68f)  denies  it.  The  title  was 
not  part  of  the  Byz.  bureaucratic  hierarchy. 

lit.  Dagron,  Maissance  1236  Guilland,  Titres ,  pt.I  (1967), 
27~36’  -A.K. 


CLASSE.  See  Rayenna. 


CLASS  STRUCTURE.  Class  is  a  conventional  so- 
ciological  term  designating  extensive  groups  of 
people  who  have  common  characteristics  with  re- 
gard  to  their  place  in  the  system  of  production, 
their  wealth,  power,  and  prestige.  The  difficulty 
in  defining  Byz.  class  structure  originates  in  the 
difference  between  Byz.  stratification  and  the  con- 
temporary  scholarly  models  (which  in  turn,  vary 
according  to  schools  of  thought,  Marxist  or  non- 
Marxist),  from  the  lack  of  clear-cut  boundaries 
between  various  classes,  and  from  cases  of  social 
mobility.  The  Byz.  resorted  to  several  methods  of 
social  categorization:  (1)  slaves  and  free  men,  (2) 
“great”  and  “small,”  or  “powerful”  ( dynatoi )  and 
“poor,”  with  a  third  category  of  men  of  moderate 
means  ( mesoi )  introduced  on  occasion;  (3)  classi- 
fication  by  profession,  as  in  Psellos — senators, 
monks,  the  urban  masses,  and  those  involved  in 
agriculture  and  trade;  (4)  a  tripartite  classification 
of  Western  type — soldiers,  clergy,  and  ordinary 
people  (Kazhdan-Franklin,  Studies  142—44). 

Four  factors  were  taken  into  account  by  the 
Byz.  in  defining  the  elite  or  ruling  class:  good 
family  background  (this  principle  seems  to  have 
been  reestablished  by  the  ìoth  C.);  wealth  (includ- 
ing  salaries,  rewards,  extortions,  etc.,  in  addition 
to  property);  hierarchical  rank;  and  prestige  or 
high  moral  reputation.  The  shift  from  an  elite 
based  on  rank  and  position  to  an  elite  determined 
by  family  background  and  ownership  of  land  was 
a  crucial  development  of  the  Byz.  class  structure. 
Merchants  probably  emerged  as  an  independent 
class  by  the  1  ìth  C.  but  were  never  legally  defined 


as  a  distinct  category.  The  lower  class  encom- 
passed  various  groups  of  rural  and  urban  popu- 
lation:  cornmon  soldiers,  state  and  private  peas- 
ants,  craftsmen  and  peddlers,  misthioi,  slaves, 
beggars.  The  lower  clergy  (paroikoi- priests,  work- 
ing  monks)  in  a  certain  sense  belonged  to  this 
class.  Intellectuals  did  not  forrn  a  separate  group 
untíl  the  i2th  C.;  before  then  they  were  part  of 
the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  administration. 

lit.  Beck,  Ideen,  pt.X  (1965),  11-45.  A.  Kazhdan,  So- 
cial'nyj  sostav  gospodstvujusíego  hlassa  Vizantii  XI-XII  vv. 
(Moscow  1974),  with  a  Fr.  résumé  by  I.  Sorlin,  TM  6  (1976) 
367-80.  A.  Kazhdan,  I.  Ciiurov,  “O  strukture  vizantijskogo 
obsiestva  VII-IX  vv.,”  VizOc  (Moscow  1977)  107—37.  G. 
Weiss,  “Beobachtungen  zur  Sozialgeschichte  von  Byzanz,” 
SüdostF  34  (1975)  3-25-  J.  Gagé,  Les  classes  sociales  dans 
l'Empire  romain  (Paris  1964)  335-448.  -A.K. 


CLAUDIAN  (Claudius  Claudianus),  wandering 
poet  of  late  Roman  Egypt;  born  Alexandria  ca.370, 
died  ca.404.  After  producing  (in  Greek)  conven- 
donal  panegyrics,  patria,  and  epigrams  (some  pre- 
served  in  the  Greek  Anthology),  Claudian  went 
to  Italy,  where  he  composed  Latin  panegyrics  at 
Rome  (395)  for  the  consuls  Probus  and  Olybrius 
and  at  Milan  (396)  for  the  third  consulate  of  Emp. 
Honorius.  From  then  until  404,  he  tirelessly  man- 
ufactured  more  panegyrics  for  Honorius  and  most 
notably  for  Stjlicho.  A  natural  pendant  to  these 
works  is  Claudian’s  elaborately  vicious  attack  on 
the  Eastern  courtiers  Rufinus  and  Eutropius.  His 
material  rewards  for  this  propaganda  included 
the  title  clarissimus,  a  public  statue  whose  inscrip- 
tion  ( CIL  6:1710)  records  his  honors,  and  a  rich 
bride  chosen  by  Stilicho’s  wife  Serena.  Further 
poetic  themes  include  the  crushing  of  the  rebel 
Gildo  (398)  and  the  mythological  De  raptu  Proser- 
pinae  and  Gigantomachia.  Claudian,  noted  for  his 
poetry  and  paganism  by  Augustine  and  Orosius, 
is  essentially  the  culmination  of  classical  Latin 
poetry.  Prolix  ín  praise  and  abuse,  although  pol- 
ished  overall,  his  poems  are  a  major  source  for 
the  military  and  polidcal  history  of  the  years  395- 
404. 

ed.  Carmína,  ed.  J.B.  Hall  (Leìpzig  1985).  De  raptu  Pro- 
serpmae,  ed.  J.B.  Hall  (Cambridge  1969).  Claudian,  ed.  M. 
Platnauer,  2  vols.  (London— New  York  1922),  with  Eng.  tr. 

lit.  Al.  Cameron,  Claudian:  Poetry  and  Propaganda  at  the 
Court  of  Hononus  (Oxford  1970).  J.B.  Hall,  Prolegomena  to 
Claudian  (London  ig86).  P.G.  Christiansen,  The  Use  of  Im- 
ages  by  Claudius  Claudianus  (The  Hague— Paris  ig6g).  H.L. 
Levy,  Claudian's  In  Rufinum.  An  Exegetical  Commentary 
(Cleveland,  Ohio,  197 1).  -B.B. 


CLAVIJO,  RUY  GONZÁLEZ  DE,  a  high-ranking 
official  of  Henry  III,  king  of  Castile;  died  2  Apr. 
1412.  With  an  embassy  he  journeyed  to  the  court 
of  Tjmur  in  Samarkand,  which  he  described  in 
detail.  The  embassy  left  Seville  on  22  May  1403 
and  returned  to  Castile  on  24  March  1406.  Clavijo 
describes  several  islands  of  the  Aegean  Sea  (Rhodes, 
Chios,  Lesbos  [“Metellin”]),  mentions  Mt.  Athos 
(“Monteston”),  and  dwells  at  length  on  Constan- 
tinople  and  Pera.  He  was  most  interested  in 
churches  and  monasteries  (Hagia  Sophia,  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  Blachernai  [“de  la  Cherne”],  etc.)  and 
their  treasures,  relics,  and  ornaments;  among  oth- 
ers,  Clavijo  describes  the  Church  of  Mary  “Peri- 
belico”  (Peribleptos),  at  whose  entrance  were 
represented  30  castles  and  towns  allegedly  granted 
to  the  church  by  an  emperor  Romanos;  privileges 
listing  the  rights  of  the  church  to  these  castles  and 
confirmed  by  wax  and  lead  seals  were  displayed 
nearby.  Clavijo  also  reports  on  the  Hippodrome, 
the  city  walls,  wells  of  sweet  water,  the  money- 
changers’  street,  warehouses,  and  the  fetters  used 
to  punish  those  who  sold  meat  or  bread  with  false 
weights.  He  noticed  that  many  buildings  were  in 
a  state  of  ruin.  Clavijo  visited  Trebizond  as  well. 
He  devotes  considerable  attention  to  relations 
wìthin  the  ímperial  family  and  to  the  war  between 
Venice  and  Genoa. 

ed.  Embajada  a  Tamorlán,  ed.  F.  López  Estrada  (Madrid 
1943).  Eng.  tr.,  Narrative  of  the  Embassy  of  Ruy  Gonzalez  de 
Clavijo,  ed.  G.  Markham  (London  1859;  rp.  New  York 

1 97°)- 

lit.  A.  Bravo  García,  “La  Gonstantinopla  que  vieron  R. 
González  de  Clavijo  y  P.  Tafur,”  Erytheia  3  (1983)  39—47. 

-A.K. 


CLAVUS,  a  vertical  stripe  decorating  the  Roman 
tunic;  the  wide  ones  ( clavi  lati)  were  originally  an 
indication  of  the  senatorial  rank  of  the  wearer. 
The  clavi  were  usually  purple  or  gold  and  were 
woven  into  the  tunic  in  pairs;  they  were  visible  on 
the  shoulder  even  when  the  tunic  was  covered  by 
an  outer  mantle.  In  Byz.  art,  clavi  are  primarily 
found  decorating  the  tunics  of  Christ,  the  ar.gels, 
and  the  apostles,  figures  who  are  regularly  shown 
clad  in  ancient  garb.  Clavi  embroidered  with  rows 
of  flowers  adorn  the  tunics  of  the  female  members 
of  the  imperial  entourage  and  those  of  female 
martyrs  in  the  6th-C.  mosaic  processions  of  S. 
Vitale  and  S.  Apollinare  Nuovo,  Ravenna,  and 
David’s  tunic  in  the  ìoth-C.  Bible  of  Leo  Sakel- 
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larios  (fol.263).  In  Egypt,  tapestry  bands  have 
been  found  decorated  with  comparable  floral  and 
figural  designs;  these  were  probably  clavi  for  tun- 
ics.  Simple,  dark-colored  clavi  adorn  the  Byz.  li- 
turgical  vestment  called  sticharion,  in  which  case 
they  are  called  potamoi  (“rivers”). 

lit.  M.G.  Houston,  Anaent  Greek,  Roman  and  Byzantine 
Costume  and  Decoration  2  (London  1947)  97,  138,  143.  Papas, 
Messgewänder  1076  -N.P.S. 

CLEMENT  III  (Guibert  of  Ravenna),  antipope 
(elected  Mar.  1084);  born  Parma  ca.  1025,  died 
Civita  Castellana  8  Sept.  1 100.  Henry  IV  of  Ger- 
many  supported  Clement  against  Popes  Gregory 
VII  and  Urban  II.  Urban  sought  an  accommo- 
dation  with  Byz.,  whereas  Clement  tried  to  gain 
the  support  of  Byz.’s  northern  neighbors:  on  8 
Jan.  1089  he  created  a  Serbian  archbishopric  un- 
der  Roman  jurisdiction.  Around  1088  Clement 
sent  envoys  to  John  II,  metropolitan  of  Kiev. 

lit.  J.  Ziese,  Wibert  von  Ranenna  (Stuttgart  1982). 

-A  K. 


CLEMENT  V  (Bertrand  de  Got),  pope  (from  5 
June  1305);  born  in  the  Bordelais  ca.  1260,  died 
Roquemaure,  Comtat  Venaissin,  20  Apr.  1314. 
Forced  to  leave  Italy,  Clement  settled  in  southern 
France,  residing  from  1309  in  Avignon.  He  ad- 
vocated  the  idea  of  a  new  Crusade  with  limited 
objectives.  While  proclaiming  the  liberation  of  the 
Holy  Land  as  the  ultimate  goal,  the  Crusaders’ 
armies  were  directed  to  specific  areas:  Clement 
supported  the  attack  of  the  Hospitallers  on 
Rhodes,  the  official  purpose  of  which  was  to  pro- 
tect  Armenia  and  Cyprus  from  the  infidel,  to 
hinder  trade  with  the  Saracens  and  to  prepare  a 
universal  crusade.  Also  under  the  banner  of  a 
crusade,  Clement  organized  a  war  against  Venice 
and  managed  to  regain  Ferrara  for  the  papacy. 

lit.  G.  Mollat,  ThePopes  atAmgnon,  iyoy-iyj8  (London- 
New  V'ork  1963)  3-8.  F.  Heidelberger,  Kreuzzugsversuche 
um  die  Wende  des  XIII.  Jahrhunderts  (Berlin  1911)  24-62.  L. 
Thier,  Kreuzzugsbemühungen  unter  Papst  Clemens  V.  (Werl, 
Westfaüen,  1973).  N.  Housley,  “Pope  Clement  V  and  the 
Crusades  of  1309-1 310, "  JMedHist  8  (1982)  29-43. 

~A.K. 


CLEMENT  VI  (Pierre  Roger),  pope  (from  7  May 
1342);  born  Maumont  (Corrèze),  France,  i2gi, 


died  Avignon  6  Dec.  1352.  Clement’s  pontificate 
coincided  with  the  growth  of  national  forces  in 
western  Europe  and  the  decline  of  monarchies 
with  a  tendency  to  universalist  power,  so  that  the 
papacy  remained  the  sole  bearer  of  the  idea  of 
crusade.  The  kings  of  France,  who  were  involved 
in  the  Hundred  Years’  War,  withdrew  from  the 
project,  and  Clement  had  to  seek  the  support  of 
smaller  Mediterranean  states  such  as  Aragon, 
Venice,  Cyprus,  and  the  kingdom  of  Cilicia.  He 
also  entered  into  negotiations  with  Byz.  in  expec- 
tation  that  the  empire,  weakened  by  the  Civil 
War  of  1341-47,  would  accept  Union  of  the 
Churches.  In  1348  Emp.  John  VI  Kantakou- 
zenos  sent  ambassadors  to  Avignon;  this  mission 
left  an  important  mark  on  cultural  life,  since  one 
of  its  members,  Nicholas  Sigeros,  gave  Petrarch  a 
codex  of  Homer.  Clement’s  major  achievement 
was  the  capture  of  Smyrna  by  a  Latin  navy  on  28 
Oct.  1344,  but  the  ensuing  expedition  inland  failed. 
Union  was  not  achieved,  but  the  people  of  Phila- 
delphia,  impressed  by  the  Latin  success  at  Smyrna, 
dispatched  ambassadors  to  Avignon,  accepting 
papal  supremacy  in  exchange  for  assistance  in 
their  struggle  against  the  Turks. 

lit.  A.  Pélissier,  Clément  VI  le  Magnifique  (Paris  1951). 
G.  Mollat,  DHGE  12(1953)  1 1 29— 62.  J.  Gay,  Lepape  Clément 
VI  et  les  affaires  d’Orient  (Paris  1904;  rp.  New  York  1972). 
R.J.  Loenertz,  BycFrGr  I  285-302.  F.  Giunta,  “Sulla  politica 
orientale  di  Clemente  VI,"  in  Studi  di  storìa  medievale  e 
modema  in  onore  di  Ettore  Rota  (Rome  1958)  149—62. 

-A.K. 


CLEMENT  OF  ALEXANDRIA,  more  fully  T. 
Flavius  Clemens,  early  Christian  philosopher;  born 
Athens?  ca.150,  died  Cappadocia  before  215.  Ed- 
ucated  in  Alexandria,  he  worked  there  as  a  teacher 
from  ca.200  until  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  city 
because  of  anti-Christian  persecutions.  Like  Ori- 
cen,  Clement  belonged  to  a  group  of  well-edu- 
cated  Christians  who  sought  a  certain  reconcilia- 
tion  with  pagan  ideas  and  were  influenced  by 
Platonism.  Clement’s  aim  was  the  struggle  against 
Gnosticism  and  radical  extremists  within  Chris- 
tianity:  he  argued  that  the  rich  could  be  saved, 
defended  marriage,  praised  education,  and  took 
the  concept  of  Logos  (Reason),  not  Theos  (God), 
as  the  basis  of  his  doctrine.  Clement  laid  the 
foundations  for  the  Alexandrian  School  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  incorporation  of  pagan 
learning  within  Christianity;  he  was  a  foremost 
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proponent  of  the  use  of  allegory  in  biblical  exe- 
gesis. 

Clement  was  not  one  oí  the  more  popular  church 
fathers  in  Byz.:  Prodromos  (PG  133:1265^6),  for 
example,  criticized  him  for  treating  language  as 
immaterial  and  rejecting  the  search  for  beauty 
and  nobility  of  expression.  Arethas  of  Caesarea 
was  interested  in  Clement:  at  his  instigation,  a 
certain  Baanes  prepared  in  gi4  a  MS  of  two  of 
Clement’s  works  ( Protreptihos  and  Paedagogus), 
which  was  provided  with  scholia  by  Baanes  and 
Arethas  (Paris,  B.N.  gr.  451).  Sonie  other  writings 
have  survived  in  MSS  of  the  1  ìth  and  1 2th  C. 

ed.  PG  8— g.  Protrepticus  und  Paedagogus  ',  ed.  O  Stählin 
et  al.  (Berlin  1972).  Stromata,  Buch  I-VI ed  ö.  Stählin  et 
al.  (Berlin  1985).  Stromata,  Buch  VII  und  VIII2,  ed.  O. 
Stählin  et  al.  (Berlin  1970).  Regisler,  ed.  U.  Treu  (Berlin 
1980).  G.W.  Butterworth,  Clement  of  Alexandria  (London- 
New  York  1919),  with  Eng.  tr.  CPG,  nos.  1375-99. 

lit.  S.R.G.  Liila,  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Oxford  1971). 
Quasten,  Patrology  2:5-36.  O,  Stählin,  Beiträge  zur  Renntnis 
der  Plandschnften  des  Ciemens  Alexandrinus  (Nürnberg  1895). 
Idem,  Untersuchungen  über  die  Scholien  zu  Clemens  Alexandri- 
nus  (Nürnberg  1897).  -T.E.G. 

CLEMENT  OF  OHRID.  See  Rliment  of  Ohrid. 

CLEMENT  SMOLJATIÉ.  See  Klim  SmoljatiC. 

CLERGY  (/<Af)poç),  term  that  initially  designated 
the  entire  Christian  community,  the  people  of 
God  ( laos ,  laity)  chosen  to  participate  in  God’s 
inheritance  or  kleronomia  (1  Pet  5:3).  By  the  3rd 
C.  the  term  was  restricted  to  those  appointed  as 
ministers  of  worshíp  within  the  Christian  com- 
munity.  Below  the  major  orders  ( hieromenoi )  of 
bishop,  priest,  and  deacon  were  the  minor  or- 
ders  ( klerikoi )  of  subdeacon  and  anagnostes.  Be- 
sides  differences  in  functions,  the  two  orders  were 
distinguished  by  thc  mcthod  of  ordination  (chei- 
rotonia) — the  ritual  act  that  also  served  to  sepa- 
rate  clergy  from  laity.  Their  lives  and  responsi- 
bilities  were  fixed  by  ecclesiastical  law.  Ordination 
to  the  priesthood  and  episcopate  was  forbidden 
before  age  30,  whereas  deacons  and  subdeacons 
could  be  consecrated  at  ages  25  and  20,  respec- 
tively  (Council  in  Trullo,  canons  13,  14).  Once 
appointed  to  a  city  or  church  they  could  not 
transfer  elsewhere  (Nicaea  I,  canon  15).  Equally, 
all  were  subject  to  episcopal  jurisdiction  and  could 
sue  each  other  only  in  episcopal  courts  (Council 


of  Chalcedon,  canon  9).  Admitted  to  the  office 
of  deaconess,  women  were  forbidden  entry  to 
both  the  priesthood  and  episcopate. 

Generally,  clergy  were  forbidden  to  participate 
in  secular  occupations  such  as  trade,  usury,  or 
banking;  nor  were  they  allowed  to  become  civil 
servants,  although  they  could  perform  manual 
and  agricultural  labor  (Nicaea  11,  canon  15)  and 
serve  as  imperial  advisers  (like  the  monk  Ioanni- 
kios  in  the  court  of  Alexios  I).  In  practice,  how- 
ever,  these  restrictions  were  not  always  observed, 
asseveral  i2th-C.  synodal  and  patriarchal  decrees 
illustrate  ( RegPalr ,  fasc.  3,  nos.  1048,  1092,  1 100, 
1 1 19).  Clerical  privileges  included  exemption  from 
certain  taxes,  military  service,  and  other  munici- 
pal  duties  ( Cod.Theod .  XVI  2.1-47,  5.1;  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  canon  7).  Despite  their  social,  ju- 
dicial,  and  pecuniary  exemptions,  Byz.  clergy  never 
constituted  a  rigid  sociological  entity — a  self-con- 
scious  antithesis  of  the  laity — as  in  the  West.  Sig- 
nificantly,  they  rarely  held  high  state  office  ancl 
were  never  the  exclusive  bearers  of  high  culture. 
Except  for  bishops,  they  were  also  not  separated 
from  the  laity  by  celibacy. 

lit.  A.P.  Lebedev,  Duehouenstuo  dreonej  vselenskoj  cerkvi 
ot  vremen  apostol’skich  do  IX  v.  (Moscow  1905).  D.J.  Constan- 
telos,  “Clerics  and  Secular  Professions  in  the  Byzantine 
Church,”  Byzantina  13.1  (1985)  373-90.  E.  Herman,  “Die 
kirchlichen  Einkünfte  des  byzantinischen  Niederklerus,” 
OrChrP  8  (1942)  378-442.  T.  Elliott,  “The  Tax  Exemptions 
Granted  to  Clerics  by  Constantine  and  Constantius  II,” 
Phoenix  32(1978)326—36.  -A.P. 

CLICHE,  in  modern  terminology,  a  trite  or  re- 
peated  phrase  or  idea.  In  Byz.  literature  two  types 
of  cliché  can  be  distinguished.  (1)  In  works  written 
at  a  learned  level  of  the  language  at  all  periods, 
the  conventions  of  rhetoric  (which,  learned  in 
the  schoolroom,  underlay  virtually  every  literary 
genre)  imposed  structures  and  sequences  of  ideas 
that  most  writcrs  and  audicnccs  acccptcd  as  ap- 
propriate  and  followed.  (2)  In  many  works  written 
in  the  political  verse  at  a  popular  level  of  the 
language  in  the  i4th-i5th  C.,  large  numbers  of 
lines  and  half-lines  were  repeated  virtually  un- 
changed,  both  within  a  given  poem  and  in  others 
(see  Romance).  Debate  continues  as  to  whether 
this  is  the  result  of  plagiarism  and  quotation,  or 
whether  these  “clichés”  (phrases  like  mihroi  te  kai 
megaloi,  “great  and  small”)  represent  in  written 
form  the  style  of  a  traditional  literature,  originally 
disseminated  orally.  -E.M.J. 
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CLIMATE  in  Byz.  was  determined  by  the  situa- 
tion  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  is  enclosed 
to  the  south  and  southeast  by  a  band  of  deserts 
and  to  the  north  and  northeast  by  mountain  ridges 
(Pyrenees,  Alps,  and  Caucasus).  Winds,  dry  in 
summer  and  bringing  rain  in  winter,  blow  pri- 
marily  north  to  south;  the  strong  winter  winds, 
esp.  dangerous  along  the  southern  Mediterranean 
shore,  could  bring  navigation  to  a  halt.  The  com- 
bination  of  rainy  winters  (from  approximately 
Oct.  to  Apr.)  and  summer  drought  is  typical  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Summers  were  hot,  but  win- 
ters  mild,  except  on  elevated  plateaus  where  con- 
siderable  snow  accumulated;  permanent  snow 
cover  is  found  only  on  mountains  at  high  eleva- 
tions.  The  diverse  climate  was  due  partly  to  lati- 
tudinal  situation  (the  hottest  areas — North  Africa, 
Egypt,  and  Palestine — were  lost  to  the  Arabs  in 
the  7th  C.)  but  also  to  elevadon,  with  sharp  con- 
trasts  between  the  coastal  lowlands  and  interior 
highlands. 

The  coast  was  sufficiently  warm  for  the  culti- 
vadon  of  olives,  mulberry,  and,  in  some  areas 
(Sicily,  Crete),  cotton.  Vineyards  and  many  fruit 
orchards  could  be  found  at  higher  elevadons  and 
farther  to  the  north  (including  Thrace),  but  Bul- 
garia  was  considered  by  the  Byz.  to  be  a  region 
that  produced  little  fruit.  Grain  grew  everywhere; 
the  predominance  of  wheat  in  Asia  Minor  and  of 
barley  in  the  Ballcans  depended  more  on  soil  than 
on  temperature.  The  plateaus  (esp.  Anatolia),  with 
their  cold  winter  nights  and  shortage  of  water, 
were  best  for  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats, 
while  the  contrasts  between  lowland  and  highland 
contributed  to  the  development  of  transhum- 
ance.  Special  climatic  regions  were  the  hinterland 
of  the  Black  Sea,  the  Caucasus  and  the  Armenian 
highlands,  the  Anatolian  plateau,  Egypt,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Po — a  transidonal  region  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  Central  European  climate. 

The  question  of  changes  in  the  Mediterranean 
climate  in  historical  times  has  been  variously  ap- 
proached  by  historians,  some  of  whom  attribute 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  climatic 
changes;  climatologists,  however,  deny  radical 
changes,  even  though  some  warming  and  desic- 
cation  ca.  1300  can  be  observed  (F.  Braudel,  La 
Méditerranée 2  1  [Paris  1966]  247).  It  is  plausible 
that  deforestation  also  took  place  over  time,  but 
neither  its  scale  nor  chronology  can  be  estab- 
lished. 


LiT.  E.C.  Semple,  The  Geography  of  the  Mediterranean  Re- 
gion  (London  1932)  83-101.  A.  Philippson,  Das  Mütelmeer- 
gebiet  (Leipzig  1904)  93-138.  J.H.  Prior,  Geography,  Tech- 
nology  and  War  (Cambridge  ig88)  15-24.  A.  Guillou,  La 
civilisation  bymntine  (Paris  1974)  41-100.  -A.K. 

CLOCR.  See  Horologion. 

CLOISONNÉ.  See  Ashlar;  Brickwork  Tech- 
NIQUES  AND  PaTTERNS;  EnAMELS. 

CLOSED  DOOR  or  gate  (ttú\tì  /cerAeict/léi'T))  of 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Temple,  seen  by  Ezekiel 
(44:1—3)  in  a  vision.  This  was  not  to  be  opened 
or  traversed  by  any  man,  for  God  had  entered  in 
by  it.  The  image  was  taken,  for  example,  by  Theo- 
doret  of  Cyrrhus  (PG  81 : 1233B),  to  symbolize  the 
Virgin’s  womb.  Romanos  the  Melode  (Hymnes  2, 
ed.  J.  Grosdidier  de  Matons  [Paris  1965]  10:9.4— 
10)  describes  Mary  as  the  Closed  Gate  (aparanoih- 
los  pyle)  who  opened  the  door  to  the  Magi  that 
they  might  see  the  Door  ( thyra ),  the  infant  Christ. 
In  the  context  of  increased  interest  in  prefigur- 
ations  of  the  Virgin,  the  Door  is  represented  at 
the  Chora  (S.  Der  Nersessian  in  Underwood, 
Kariye  Djami  4:346)  and  other  Palaiologan  churches. 

lit.  G.  Babic,  “L’image  symbolique  de  la  ‘Porte  fermée’ 
à  Saint-Ciément  d’Ohrid,”  in  Synthronon  145—51. 

-C.B.T.,  J.H.L. 

COATS  OF  ARMS.  The  use  of  heraldic  insignia 
as  a  symbolic  representation  of  families  did  not 
develop  in  Byz.  The  broad  range  of  images  (Christ, 
the  Virgin,  the  cross,  various  saints)  found  on 
seals  are  personal  rather  than  familial  emblems. 
Certain  “blazons”  have,  however,  been  inter- 
preted  by  some  scholars  as  official  imperial  or 
familial  coats  of  arms.  Soloviev  (infra)  considered 
the  double-headed  eagle  as  an  emblem  of  the 
Romnenoi  and  the  tetragrammic  cross  with  four 
Bs  as  the  blazon  (from  ca.  1 327)  of  the  Palaiologoi. 
G.  Vikan  (ArtB  63  [1981]  326)  has  connected 
other  emblems  (including  a  multipetal  flower,  a 
swastika,  and  four  overlapping  bars)  with  the  Pa- 
laiologos  family.  Some  of  these  symbols — whether 
blazons  or  not — were  placed  on  imperial  stan- 
dards:  thus,  a  ì^th-C.  ceremonial  book  (pseudo- 
Kod.  167.17—23)  states  that  on  ordinary  warships 
the  customary  imperial  banner  (phlamoulon)  was 
displayed,  that  is,  the  cross  with  pyrehbola  (flints?) — 
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probably  the  tetragrammic  cross — whereas  the  ship 
of  the  megas  dowc  displayed  the  image  of  the 
mounted  emperor.  In  Aug.  1439  John  VIII  Pa- 
laiologos  conferred  upon  Giacomo  de  Morellis,  a 
citizen  of  Florence,  the  right  to  place  on  his  ban- 
ner  the  imperial  “bIazon”  ( semeion );  on  the  chry- 
sobull,  beneath  the  text,  is  pictured  a  double- 
headed  eagle  (Reg  5,  no.3489). 

LiT.  W.H.  Rüdt  von  Collenberg,  “Byzantinische  Prä- 
heraldik  des  10.  und  11.  Jhs.,”  Recueil  du  i2e  Congrès 
intemational  des  sciences  généalogique  et  héraldique  (Stuttgart 
1978)  169-81.  D.  Cernovodeanu,  "Contributions  à  l’étude 
de  l’héraldique  byzantine  et  postbyzantin e,”  JÖB  32.2  (1982) 
409-22.  A.  Soloviev,  “Les  emblèmes  héraldiques  de  Byz- 
ance  et  les  SIaves,"  SemfCond  7  (1935)  1 19—64.  -A.K. 

CODEX  (ôéâtoç,  7 tvktíov,  reöyoç,  kŵôi£),  the  pre- 
ponderant  form  of  the  Byz. — and  modern — book. 
It  consists  of  quires  made  of  sheets  of  papyrus, 
parchment,  or,  later,  paper,  which  were  prepared 
for  copying  by  the  application  of  ruling  patterns 
ìn  order  to  guide  the  writing;  the  written  quires 
were  stitched,  usually  one  to  another,  to  form  the 
smooth  spine  characteristic  of  Byz.  boorbinding. 
Unlilce  the  earlier  roll,  the  codex  fitted  more 
text  into  less  space  because  each  sheet  was  written 
011  both  sides.  Moreover,  since  the  codex  could 
be  immediatety  opened  to  any  page,  it  allowed 
random  consultation.  In  appearance,  Byz.  codices 
range  from  sumptuous  illuminated  MSS  (see  Book 
Illustration  and  Illumination)  or  lavish  edi- 
tions  of  the  classics  to  tax  registers  or  heavily 
annotated  working  texts  produced  by  scholars  for 
their  personal  use. 

The  codex  probably  derived  from  the  Roman 
businessman’s  parchment  notebook,  itself  in- 
spired  by  the  bound  and  waxed  wooden  tablets 
(codices)  used  as  notepads  in  antiquity  and  Byz. 
Travelers  seem  to  have  been  among  the  fìrst  to 
favor  the  new  format,  and  the  codex  enjoyed 
unique  prestige  among  Christians  from  the  2nd 
C.,  esp.  for  Scripture.  Eusebios  of  Caesarea  men- 
tions  the  order  issued  by  Constantine  I  that  fifty 
codices  of  the  Bible  should  be  copied  for  liturgical 
use  in  Constantinople.  From  300  onward,  the 
codex  replaced  the  roll  as  the  chief  vehicle  for 
literary  texts.  The  physical  transformation  of  the 
book  encouraged  intellectual  change  as  well.  The 
capacity  of  and  the  ease  of  access  within  the  codex 
now  made  practical  the  creation — and  quick  con- 
sultation — of  vast  works  of  reference,  such  as  the 


codification  of  Roman  law  at  Constantinople  in 
the  5th  and  6th  C.  For  artists  the  invention  of  the 
codex  made  possible  the  painting  of  full-page 
miniatures. 

I.IT.  B.  Atsalos,  La  terminologie  du  liure-manuscril  à  l'époque 
bywntine  (Thessalonike  1971)  88-128.  C.H.  Roberts,  T.C. 
Skeat,  The  Birth  of  the  Codex  (London  1983).  M.  McCormick, 
“The  Birth  of  the  Codex  and  the  Apostolic  Life-Style,” 
Scriptonum  39  ( 1 985)  150-58.  -E.G.,  M.McC. 

CODEX  CAROLINUS,  collection  of  letters  sent 
by  popes  (Gregory  III  through  Hadrian  I)  and 
from  the  Byz.  Empire  to  Charles  Martel,  Pippin, 
and  Charlemagne,  compiled  at  Charlemagne’s 
command  in  791.  Only  the  papal  letters  survive. 
They  constitute  the  chief  source  on  Frankish  in- 
volvement  in  Italy.  Because  the  papacy  acted  as 
an  intermediary  between  Byz.  and  the  Franks, 
these  letters  shed  valuable  light  on  Byz.  relations 
with  the  Carolingians  (eps.  u,  25,  28—29,  36-37 
on  the  negotiations  of  Constantine  V  with  Pip- 
pin,  and  ep.45  on  the  planned  marriage  of  Leo 
IV  with  the  king’s  daughter)  and,  above  all,  on 
Constantinople’s  projects  to  recapture  its  Italian 
holdings  (eps.  15,  17,  30-31,  38,  57,  61,  64-65, 
80,  82—84)  and  subdue  the  Iconodule  papacy 
(eps.  20,  32).  They  also  transmit  general  infor- 
mation  deemed  relevant  to  the  Frankish  court, 
for  instance  the  Eastern  patriarchs’  attitude  toward 
Iconoclasm  (ep.99),  Constantine  V’s  death  (ep. 
58),  an  Arab  invasion  of  Asia  Minor  (ep.74),  news 
from  Byz.  Istria  (ep.63),  and  the  activities  of  Byz. 
or  Venetian  merchants  (eps.  59,  86). 

ed.  W.  Gundlach,  MGH  Episl.  3:476-657.  Facsimile — 
Codex  epistolaris  Carolinus,  ed.  F.  Unterkircher  (Graz  1962). 

lit.  P.  Kehr,  “Über  die  Chronologie  der  Bríefe  Papst 
Pauls  I.  im  codex  Carolinus,”  NachGött  (1896)  102—57. 

-M.McC. 

CODEX  EBNERIANUS,  a  1 2th-C.  illustrated  New 
Testament  in  Oxford,  Bodl.  Auct.  T.  inf.  1.  10, 
named  after  its  i8th-C.  owner.  Bound  in  a  silver 
cover  with  a  ìoth-C.  ivory  fragment,  the  MS  is 
decorated  with  ornate  canon  tables  and  head- 
pieces,  a  double  portrait  of  Eusebios  of  Caesarea 
and  Rarpianos,  and  ten  portraits  of  New  Testa- 
ment  authors.  Accompanying  most  portraits  are 
liturgically  inspired  narrative  scenes.  The  MS  was 
copied  by  the  same  scribe  as  Escorial  X  IV  17, 
but  illuminated  in  the  different  style  of  the  MSS 
of  James  of  Kokkinobaphos.  It  is  the  product  of 
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the  preeminent  school  of  Constantinopolitan  il- 
luminators  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  i2th 
C.  In  1391  the  scribe  Ioasaph  of  the  Hodegon 
monastery  added  liturgical  notations  to  the  MS, 
and  its  evangelist  portraits  served  as  the  model 
for  the  Palaiologan  miniatures  inserted  into  Ven- 
ice,  Marc.  gr.  I,  8.  The  MS  is  marked  with  Geor- 
gian  quire  signatures,  but  was  still  in  Constanti- 
nople  in  the  t6th  C. 

LIT.  Huuer,  CBM  1:59-67,  3.1:3336  H.  Buchlhal,  “A 
Greek  New  Testameru  Manuscript  in  the  Escorial  Library,” 
in  tìyz.  und  der  Westen  86-94.  -R.S.N. 

CODEX  GREGORIANUS,  a  collection  of  impe- 
rial  rescripts  issued  sometime  between  291  and 
294  by  a  certain  Gregory,  who  is  otherwise  un- 
known.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  it 
was  prepared  in  the  East  (Berytus?)  or  elsewhere, 
or  whether  it  was  a  private  tool  or  an  official 
document,  for  purposes  of  instruction  or  for 
practical  use.  It  contains  edicts  from  the  year  196 
to  Diocletian;  the  latest  law  (of  295)  is  often  con- 
sidered  a  later  addition.  The  material  is  orga- 
nized,  according  to  subject  matter,  in  books  and 
titles.  It  is  possible  that  the  original  text  of  the 
edicts  has  here  been  contracted  and  paraphrased 
(N.  van  der  Wal,  Bollettino  dell’lstiluto  di  diritlo 
romano  22  [1980]  7).  The  text  has  survived  only 
in  fragments — in  the  Codex  Justinianus  and  in 
various  legal  compilations,  such  as  the  Fragmenla 
Vaticana,  scholia  of  the  Sinai  Library,  and  the  ìex 
Romana  Visigothorum. 

ed.  P.  Rrüger,  Collectiu  librorum  luris  anteiustimani  3  (Ber- 
lin  1890)  224—33,  236— 42. 

lit.  P.  Jörs,  RE  4  (1901)  161-64.  J.  Gaudemet,  La 
formation  du  droit  séculier  et  du  droit  de  l’église  aux  IVe  el  Ve 
siècles  (Paris  1979)  44—48.  W.  Turpín,  “The  Purpose  of  the 
Roman  Law  Godes,”  ZSavRom  104  (1987)  620—30.  -A.K. 

CODEX  HERMOGENIANUS,  a  collection  of  im- 
perial  rescripts  published  after  the  Codex  Gre- 
gorianus  by  a  certain  Hermogenianus,  usually 
identified  as  a  praetorian  prefect  of  304.  The  text 
has  survived  in  fragmentary  form  in  the  same 
sources  as  the  Codex  Gregonanus  (with  the  excep- 
tion  of  the  appendices  to  the  lex  Romana  Visigotho- 
rum),  but  it  differs  from  the  latter  in  several  re- 
spects:  the  Codex  H ermogenianus  is  shorter,  divided 
only  into  titles  (not  books),  and  contains  primarily 
the  edicts  of  Diocledan.  The  5th-C.  Christian  au- 


thor  Sedulius  notes  that  Hermogenianus  had  his 
work  published  three  dmes;  accordingly,  Rotondi 
( infra )  postulates  that  the  first  edition  appeared 
in  295,  the  second  in  305,  and  the  third  included 
three  constitutions  of  314-24.  Seven  rescripts  of 
364/5  are  considered  later  additions. 

ed.  P.  Krüger,  Collectio  librorum  iuns  anteiustiniani  3  (Ber- 
lin  1890)  234L  242-45. 

lit.  A.  Cenderelli,  Ricerche  sul  'Codex  Hermogenianus'  (Milan 
1965).  D.  Liebs,  Hermogenians  lurìs  epitomae  (Göttingen  1964). 
G.  Rotondi,  Scritti  giurìdici  1  (Milan  1922)  111-46.  -A.K. 

CODEX  JUSTINIANUS,  a  collection  of  imperial 
constitutions  (in  the  form  of  leges,  rescripta,  sanc- 
tiones  pragmaticae)  from  Hadrian  to  Justinian  I, 
that,  along  with  the  Digest,  the  Institutes,  and 
the  Novels  of  Justinian  I,  consdtutes  the  Corpus 
Juris  Civilis.  Executed  at  Jusdnian’s  request,  the 
collection  was  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Codex  Gregorianus,  the  Codex  Hermogeni- 
anus,  and  the  Codex  Theodosianus  and  to  pro- 
vide  a  compilation  of  imperial  law  arranged  ac- 
cording  to  subject  and  freed  from  contradictions 
and  repetidons.  To  this  end  Justinian  appointed 
a  commission  of  ten  lawyers  under  the  direction 
of  Tribonian.  The  original  collection,  the  so- 
called  Codex  velus,  which  has  been  transmitted  only 
in  short  fragments,  was  made  public  on  7  Apr. 
529  through  the  introductory  consdtudon 
“Summa.”  It  soon  stood  in  need  of  revision — not 
least  because  of  Jusdnian’s  own  legislative  activity. 

With  the  constitution  “Cordi”  of  16  Nov.  534 
the  so-called  Codex  repetitae  praelectionis  was  pro- 
mulgated  and  made  authoritadve.  It  contains  12 
books  that,  in  contrast  to  the  Institutes  and  the 
Digest,  reflect  the  socioeconomic  and  ecclesiastical 
problems  of  the  time  in  the  form  of  numerous 
administradve,  penal,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical  reg- 
ulations.  The  language  of  the  constitutions  is  pre- 
dominantly  Latin.  The  reguladons  of  the  Codex 
Justinianus  were  introduced  into  the  Basilira,  esp. 
in  the  Greek  version  of  Thalelaios;  treatments 
of  the  Codex  J'tslinianus  by  the  jurists  Isidore, 
Anatolios,  and  Theodore  Scholastiros  are  also 
preserved.  Revisions  in  the  sequence  of  the  laws 
of  the  Codex  Juslinìanus  are  transmitted  only  in 
fragments.  With  a  view  to  the  integradon  of  the 
Codex  Juslinianus  into  the  Basilika,  the  individual 
titles  were  divided  up  according  to  subject  and, 
where  appropriate,  attached  to  the  Basilika  chap- 
ters  originadng  in  the  Digest. 
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ED.  CIC,  VoI.  2. 

UT.  Wenger,  Quellen  569-72,  638-51,  688—92.  D.  Si- 
tnon,  "Aus  dem  Codexunterricht  des  Thalelaios,”  ZSavRom 
g6  (1969)  334—83;  87  (1970)  315-94;  Revue  internationale 
des  droits  de  l’antigmté  16  (1969)  283-308;  17  (1970)  273- 
3,i.  — M.Th.F. 

CODEX  SUPRASLIENSIS,  the  largest  surviving 
Old  Church  Slavonic  MS  (found  in  1823  in  the 
Suprasl  monastery  in  Poland),  is  a  menologion  for 
the  month  of  March  that  contains  saints’  Lives 
and  sermons  for  Holy  Week  and  Easter.  It  was 
probably  copied  in  central  or  eastern  Bulgaria 
between  goo  and  1050  on  the  basis  of  an  original 
created  in  the  circle  of  Tsar  Symeon  of  Bulgaria. 
More  than  half  of  its  285  folia  were  lost  during 
W'orld  War  II;  the  other  portions  are  in  Ljubljana 
and  Leningrad.  Marguliés  ( infra )  and  some  other 
scholars  hypothesize  that  the  original  of  the  Codex 
was  in  Glagolitic.  The  Codex  was  translated 
from  a  Greek  pre-Metaphrastic  menologion  and 
contains  48  hagiographical  texts;  for  some  of  them 
the  Greek  sources  have  not  yet  been  identified. 
The  work  of  the  translator  (or  translators?)  was 
difficult,  since  the  original  also  contained  the  writ- 
ings  of  some  experienced  rhetoricians  (Basil  the 
Great,  John  Chrysostom,  Epiphanios  of  Salamis), 
and  in  some  cases  their  language  was  misunder- 
stood.  The  compilator  of  the  Codex  probably 
introduced  stylistic  alterations.  The  Codex  is  an 
important  monument  of  Byz.  intellectual  influ- 
ence  upon  Bulgaria  ca.900. 

ed.  S.  Sever’janov,  Suprasl’skaja  rukopis’  (St.  Petersburg 
1904;  rp.  Graz  1956).  SuprasúLski  ili  Retkov  sbornik,  ed.  J. 
Zaimov,  M.  Capaldo,  2  vols.  (Sofia  1982-83). 

lit.  R.  Trautmann,  R.  Rlostermann,  “Drei  griechische 
Texte  zum  Codex  Suprasliensis,”  ZSlavPhil  u  (1934)  1- 
21,  299-324;  12  (1935)  277-94.  K.H.  Meyer,  Altkirchen- 
slayische  Studien  (Halle  an  der  Saale  1939).  Ph.A.  Marguliés, 
Der  altkirchenslavische  Codex  Sufnasliensis  (Heidelberg  1927). 
M.  Capaldo,  “Zur  linguistischen  Betrachtungsweise  der 
Rornposition  des  Codex  Suprasliensis,”  in  Contributi  Italiam 
(diVIlì  Congresso  internaiwnale  degli  Slauisti  (Zagreb-Ljub- 
Ijana  1978)  23-60.  -A.K. 

CODEX  THEODOSIANUS,  a  Ladn  law  book 
named  after  the  emperor  Theodosios  II.  By  a 
constitution  of  26  Mar.  429,  Theodosios,  together 
with  his  co-emperor  Valendnian  III,  established 
a  nine-member  commission  to  produce  a  collec- 
tion  of  all  of  the  imperial  consdtudons  published 
since  Constantine  I  (following  the  model  of  the 
Codex  Gregorianus  and  the  Codex  Hermogeni- 


anus),  integrating  into  the  collection  appropriate 
passages  from  the  writings  of  the  jurists.  By  a 
constitution  of  20  Dec.  435,  the  same  emperors 
set  up  a  new  commission  of  16  people  that  was  to 
collect  all  general  imperial  constitutions  since 
Constantine  I  and,  if  necessary,  to  improve  them 
by  changing  the  text  or  dividing  them  into  several 
titles.  This  work  came  to  fruition  and  was  pub- 
lished  by  a  constitution  of  15  Feb.  438.  On  1  Jan. 
439  the  Codex  Theodosianus  went  into  force  for  the 
entire  Roman  Empire.  The  Codex  contains  more 
than  2,500  constitudons  (from  the  years  31 1-437) 
and  is  divided  into  16  books;  the  books  are  sub- 
divided  into  titles  within  which  the  constitudons 
are  arranged  in  chronological  order.  The  MS 
transmission  of  the  Codex  Theodosìanus  is  poor,  esp. 
for  books  1—5,  which  are  only  indirectly  pre- 
served,  in  the  Lex  Romana  Visigothorum.  For  this 
Lex  as  well  as  for  the  Codex  Justinianus,  the  Codex 
Theodosianus  was  the  most  important  source.  The 
Codex  Theodosianus  was  provided  with  commentar- 
ies  (F.  Wieacker  in  Symbolae  Friburgenses  tn  honorem 
Ottonis  Lenel  [Leipzig  1935]  259-356).  After  ap- 
proximately  a  century  it  was  superseded  by  the 
Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  esp.  the  Codex  Justinianus. 

ed.  T.  Mommsen,  Theodosianí  libri  XVI  cum  Constitutioni- 
bus  Sirmondianis,  1  vol.  in  2  pts.  (Berlin  1905;  rp.  Dublin- 
Zurich  1970-71).  Codex  Theodosianus  cum  perpetuìs  commen- 
lariis  lacobi  Gothofredi,  ed.  A.  Marvillius,  with  rev.  and  add. 
].D.  Ritter,  6  vols.  (Leipzig  1736—43;  rp.  Hildesheim-New 
York  1975).  Eng.  tr.  C.  Pharr,  The  Theodosian  Code  and 
Novels  and  the  Sirmondian  Constitutions  (Princeton  1952;  rp. 
1970)- 

lit.  G.G.  Archi,  Teodosio  II  e  la  sua  codificaúone  (Naples 
1976).  T.  Honoré,  “The  Making  of  the  Theodosian  Code,” 
ZSavRom  103  (1986)  133-222.  -A.S. 

CODICIL.  In  classical  Roman  law,  the  codicil  was 
at  first  a  document  strictly  connected  to  a  will, 
in  which  the  testator  addressed  the  heir  of  the 
will  and  requested  that  he  execute  a  fideicommis- 
sum.  The  codicil  had  no  required  form;  it  had  to 
be  announced  in  the  will  or  be  authorized  by  a 
(later)  will.  When  codicils  independent  of  the  will 
came  into  use,  they  began  to  compete  with  wills. 
A  will  was  distinguished  from  a  codicil  in  that  it 
had  a  required  form  and  by  the  circumstance  that 
only  in  wills  could  heirs  be  appointed  and  disin- 
heritance  effected.  The  difference  was  weakened 
by  the  testator  instructing  that  his  will  be  main- 
tained  as  a  codicil  in  the  case  of  invalidation. 
Justinian  I  further  reduced  the  differences  by  his 
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regulation  that  a  codicil  must  be  drawn  up  in  the 
presence  of  five  witnesses  (it  was  seven  for  wills). 
In  the  post-Justinianic  period,  the  required  num- 
ber  of  witnesses  for  a  will  was  reduced  even  fur- 
ther  ( Nov .  Leo  VI  41):  five  witnesses  in  the  city, 
three  in  the  country  and  while  on  journeys.  Since 
already  in  late  antiquity  the  significance  of  the 
appointment  of  heirs  diminished  with  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  household  structure,  the  codicil 
should  have  disappeared.  If  it  is  still  mentioned 
in  the  legislation  of  the  Macedonian  period  and 
in  the  legal  literature  that  follows  it  until  Har- 
menopoulos,  this  appears  to  be — as  the  lack  of 
evidence  from  practice  allows  one  to  surmise — 
only  a  traditional  reminiscence.  -D.S. 

Codicils  in  Administrative  Terminology.  Cod- 
icil  (Lat.  codicillus,  Gr.  kojôìkcA.A.oç)  designated  in 
Roman  terminology  the  emperor’s  brief  writing 
and  particularly  the  diploma  of  appointment  to  a 
high  office  or  the  conferring  of  a  high  title.  They 
are  known  from  literary  and  legal  texts  of  the  4th 
C.  onward.  At  that  time  they  were  usually  accom- 
panied  by  ivory  diptychs  and  probably  put  inside 
the  diptych’s  sealed  wings.  Texts  of  the  8th-ioth 
C.  sometimes  mention  separately  granting  either 
the  codicils  or  ivory  plakes  (tabiets).  The  prepara- 
tion  of  codicils  in  the  late  Roman  Empire  was  the 
duty  of  the  primicerius  notariorum  (the  chief  of  the 
notaries),  while  in  the  ìoth  C.  it  was  the  respon- 
sibility  of  the  kanikleios,  who  was  paid  by  the  gran- 
tee  16  nomismata  per  piece  (Oikonomides,  Listes 
95-8). 

lit.  O.  Seeck,  RE  4  (1901)  179-81.  Dölger,  Diplomatik 
49.  Dölger-Karayannopulos,  Urkundenlehre  113—15.  Oiko- 
nomides,  Listes  93,  n.4 1.  -A.K. 

CODICOLOGY  (lit.  “the  study  of  the  codex”), 
the  scholarly  term  coined  by  A.  Dain  (Les  manuscnts 1 
[Paris  1949]  71-86)  as  an  equivalent  of  the  Ger- 
man  Handschriftenkunde  (“the  study  of  manu- 
scripts”).  Dain  conceived  of  codicology  as  a  disci- 
pline  dealing  with  the  history  of  MSS  and  their 
collections,  research  on  their  present  location,  and 
the  compilation  of  catalogs  and  repertories  of 
catalogs  (Les  manuscrits 2  [Paris  1964]  77);  that  is, 
with  the  history  of  books  after  their  completion. 
The  term,  however,  gradually  has  acquired  a  dif- 
ferent  meaning — the  study  of  ancient  écrits  in  con- 
trast  to  that  of  écriture  (F.  Masai,  Scriptorium  10 
[1956]  286-92),  that  is,  study  of  the  hand-pro- 


duced  book  as  an  archaeological  object  rather 
than  of  its  script.  Thus  it  has  become  identical 
with  the  German  Buchwesen  (“the  structure  of  the 
book”),  one  of  the  two  divisions  of  palaeography. 

Codicology  examines  the  book’s  size,  material 
(papyrus,  parchment,  paper),  physical  properties 
of  inks  and  pigments,  preparation  for  writing 
(ruling  patterns  and  systems),  structure  (quires, 
their  signatures,  sewing,  boorbinding  and  re- 
bindings),  ownership  markings,  and  so  forth,  all 
of  which  changed  over  time  and  place.  In  so 
doing,  it  often  determines  characteristics  specific 
to  various  production  centers  (scriptoria)  and 
libraries.  The  use  of  the  neologism  codicology  can 
be  justified  by  the  fact  that  recent  study  puts  more 
and  more  emphasis  on  the  book  as  a  material 
vector  of  culture,  unlike  traditional  palaeography, 
which  tended  to  study  the  book  in  a  cultural 
vacuum. 

lit.  PGEB  (Paris  1977)  27-91.  R.H.  &  M.A.  Rouse, 
DMA  3:475-78.  Griechische  Kodikologie  und  Textüberlieferung, 
ed.  D.  Harlfinger  (Darmsladt  1980).  G.  Cavallo,  “Le  tipo- 
logie  della  cultura  nel  riflesso  delle  testimonianze  scritte," 
SettStu  34  ( 1988)  467—529.  -M.McC.,  E.G. 

COERCION,  NONECONOMIC,  an  application 
of  moral  or  physical  compulsion  to  force  people 
to  work.  It  was  based  primarily  on  political,  social, 
and  personal  relations  (esp.  dependency)  and  only 
secondarily  on  market  values.  The  tendency  of 
the  landlord  was  to  exact  the  maximum  benefit 
from  the  laborer  without  ruining  the  existence  of 
the  slave/serf  or  his  dependent  household;  the 
tendency  of  the  laborer  was  to  perpetuate  his 
household.  Accordingly,  rent  was  established  in 
Byz. — in  practice,  not  in  theoretical  calculations — 
not  only  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  soil  (arable  land,  vineyards,  olive 
trees,  gardens),  livestock,  yokes  of  oxen,  number 
of  family  members,  but  primarily  on  the  basis  of 
intangible  factors  of  social  status  and  personal 
relations.  Thus  a  curious  phenomenon  arose: 
poorer  peasants  could  be  compelled  to  pay  a  pro- 
portionately  higher  rent  than  their  wealthier 
counterparts  (in  another  or  even  in  the  same 
village)  and,  on  the  average,  the  poorer  tenants 
would  fulfill  heavier  obligations  than  the  wealthier 
householders — in  contrast  with  the  modern  sys- 
tem  of  progressive  taxation.  The  numerous  tax 
exemptions  granted  to  churches  and  monasteries, 
officials  and  courtiers,  originated  from  the  same 
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principle.  This  principle  was  extended  to  land 
prices,  variations  in  which  went  beyond  the  usual 
market  conditions.  Noneconomic  coercion  in  Byz. 
was  shaped  not  only  through  landlord-tenant  re- 
lations  reflected  in  local  customs  but  also  through 
the  state  with  its  elements  of  state  ownership  of 
property  (see  State  Property),  monopoly,  and 
the  concept  of  the  “enslavement”  of  the  entire 
population  to  “the  father  and  the  lord,”  that  is, 
the  emperor. 

UT.  Patlagean,  Structure,  pt.III  (1975),  1371-96.  Kazh- 
dan,  Agrarnye  otnosemja  138-364.  -A.K. 

COINAGE,  FOREIGN.  The  circulation  of  for- 
eign  coinage  played  no  role  in  the  Byz.  Empire 
during  the  greater  part  of  its  existence.  During 
the  early  centuries  the  only  coin-producing  state 
with  which  Byz.  was  in  contact  was  Persia,  and 
although  there  is  literary  evidence  for  Sasanian 
silver  drachmae  circulating  on  the  frontier  (e.g., 
at  Nisibis)  hoard  evidence  shows  that  such  coins 
did  not  penetrate  into  the  interior.  The  thin, 
broad  fabric  of  Umayyad  dirhems  certainly  deter- 
mined  the  appearance  of  the  silver  miliaresion 
introduced  by  Leo  III,  and  miliaresia  later  in  the 
8th  C.  are  somedmes  found  overstruck  on  'Ab- 
bäsid  dirhems  (G.C.  Miles,  MN  9  [1960]  189- 
218).  Only  in  the  last  two  centuries  of  the  empire, 
after  the  Fourth  Crusade  and  the  occupation  of 
most  of  the  former  imperial  territories  in  the 
Aegean  by  Westerners,  did  foreign  coins  come  to 
be  used  on  a  large  scale  in  the  empire  and  to 
influence  the  designs  of  Byz.  coins.  The  most 
important  of  the  intruders  were  initially  the  Vene- 
tian  silver  ducat,  copied  as  the  basiliron,  and  the 
Frankish  tornese.  Later  the  Venetian  gold  ducat, 
imitated  at  Chios  and  at  Fogliavecchia  on  the 
neighboring  mainland  and  by  the  Genoese  at  Pera 
in  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople  itself,  replaced 
the  Byz.  gold  hyperpyron,  which  ceased  to  be 
minted  in  the  1350S.  From  ca.  1380  onward  the 
small  change  of  Constantínople  seems  to  have 
largely  consisted  of  Turkish  akçes,  minted  mainly 
at  Bursa,  which  supplemented  the  locally  pro- 
duced  aspers  and  were  of  about  the  same  value. 

lit.  T.  Bertelè,  “Moneta  veneziana  e  moneta  bizantina,” 
m  Venezia  e  il  Leuante  fino  al  secolo  XV  (Florence  1973)  3— 
146.  -Ph.G. 

COIN  FINDS  are  customarily  classed  into  three 
categories:  hoards,  site  finds,  and  casual  or  iso- 


lated  finds.  These  categories  are  not  exclusive, 
however;  most  hoards  come  to  light  by  chance.  A 
hoard  is  defined  as  a  group  of  coins  concealed  or 
lost  as  a  unit.  Site  finds  are  those  brought  to  light 
by  archaeologists  in  the  course  of  excavation.  Iso- 
lated  finds  are  those  turned  up  by  chance  in 
digging  a  field,  preparing  a  road  surface,  or  as 
the  result  of  some  similar  activity. 

Hoards.  Finds  of  this  type  are  valuable  partly 
as  sources  of  material,  partly  because  of  their  size. 
In  addition,  sometimes  the  presence  of  a  con- 
tainer  tends  to  ensure  the  survival  of  their  con- 
tents  in  good  condition.  They  are  also  useful 
because  they  show  what  coins  were  in  circulation 
or  at  least  were  available  at  the  time  of  conceal- 
ment  or  loss.  Their  interpretation  is  often  deli- 
cate:  a  savings  hoard  will  differ  in  composition 
from  one  buried  in  an  emergency.  Also,  although 
coins  have  been  hoarded  at  all  periods,  usually 
they  were  recovered  by  their  original  owners  ex- 
cept  in  times  of  unrest.  Then  too,  since  a  single 
hoard  may  have  belonged  to  a  traveler  from  out- 
side  the  area  where  it  was  found,  its  contents  are 
not  necessarily  a  reliable  guide  to  the  local  circu- 
lating  medium.  Comparing  several  hoards  whose 
contents  overlap  is  the  surest  means  of  determin- 
ing  the  order  of  issue  of  undated  coins.  In  many 
periods  hoards  are  virtually  limited  to  gold  and 
silver  coins  of  substantial  inherent  value,  but  in 
the  Byz.  world,  as  in  Roman  times,  there  are  also 
many  hoards  of  low-value  coins.  Much  of  Hendy’s 
work  on  the  coinage  of  the  1 2  th —  i3th  C.  was 
made  possible  by  the  great  number  of  (mainly) 
Bulgarian  hoards  of  billon  and  trachea  of  the 
period.  Unfortunately  the  reporting  of  hoards  in 
most  former  Byz.  lands  is  inadequate,  and  the 
only  comprehensive  bibliography  (Mosser,  infra) 
is  long  since  out  of  date.  Byz.  coin  hoards  in  the 
USSR  throw  much  light  on  trade  routes  (see  Kro- 
potkin,  infra),  while  inside  former  imperial  terri- 
tories  they  have  been  helpful  in  documenting 
Slavic  penetration  of  the  Balkans  (J.  Juroukova, 
BBulg  3  [1969]  255—63)  and  the  military  situation 
in  the  Aegean  area  under  Herakleios  (D.M.  Met- 
calf,  ABSA  57  [1962]  14-23). 

Site  Finds.  These  consist  mainly  of  low-value 
coins  that  were  easily  lost  and  not  worth  their 
owners’  trouble  to  recover.  The  older  excavation 
reports  often  neglected  to  take  proper  note  of 
them,  and  in  particular  failed  to  find  the  great 
numbers  of  tiny  5th-  and  6th-C.  copper  nummi 
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that  require  systematic  sieving  of  the  soil.  A  new 
standard  in  this  respect  was  set  by  the  American 
excavations  at  Athens,  Corinth,  Antioch,  and  other 
sites,  mainly  from  the  ìgaos  onward.  The  reports 
of  these  have  made  possible  the  study  of  fluctua- 
tions  in  coin  use  between  different  periods,  though 
their  interpretation  presents  many  problems.  Sim- 
ple  comparisons  between  the  numbers  found  for 
different  rulers,  as  was  common  in  the  older  re- 
ports  and  historical  works  based  on  them,  can 
only  mislead,  for  coins  will  normally  have  re- 
mained  in  circulation  many  years  after  they  were 
struck,  and  denominations  of  different  sizes  and 
values  are  not  equally  likely  to  be  lost.  The  coins 
themselves  are  usually  in  poor  condition  as  a 
result  of  prolonged  burial.  They  are  so  corroded 
or  worn  as  to  be  of  little  use  for  the  study  of  types 
and  inscriptions  and  of  no  use  at  all  for  metro- 
logical  purposes.  They  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
essential  to  archaeologists  for  dating  associated 
objects  and  the  buildings  or  excavation  strata  in 
which  they  were  found. 

Casual  Finds.  This  type  of  find  generally  occurs 
in  the  countryside  and  is  usually  of  single  coins. 
In  most  former  Byz.  lands  these  tend  to  be  in- 
adequately  reported.  The  scholarly  value  of  such 
finds  comes  mainly  from  the  light  they  throw  on 
the  areas  over  which  coins  circulated,  esp.  outside 
the  cities,  and  occasionally  for  the  idendfìcation 
of  local  mints. 

lit.  P.  Grierson,  Numismatics  (London  1975)  124-39. 
V.V.  Kropotkin,  Klady  vizanlijskikh  monet  na  terrUorii  SSSR 
(Moscow  1962).  Hendy,  Cninage  325—404.  P.  Grierson,  “The 
Interpretation  of  Coin  Finds,"  NChron 7  5  (1965)  i— xiii;  6 
(ig66)  i— xv.  S.McA.  Mosser,  A  Bibliography  of  Byzantine  Coin 
Hoards  (New  York  1935).  — Ph.G. 


COINS.  Byz.  coinage  derived  from  that  of  the 
later  Roman  Empire,  and  there  is  no  sharp  divi- 
sion  hetween  them.  Nevertheless,  in  many  re- 
spects  they  are  very  different.  It  has  long  been 
customary  to  start  the  Byz.  series  with  Anastasios 
I,  since  a  separate  line  of  emperors  in  the  West 
had  come  to  an  end  with  Julius  Nepos  (died  480) 
and  because  Anastasios’s  creation  of  the  copper 
follis  in  498  determined  much  of  the  pattern  of 
minting  for  the  future,  but  the  older  books  begin 
with  Arkadios,  since  from  395  there  were  separate 
lines  of  emperors  in  East  and  West. 

Metals.  Metals  for  coins  were  mainly  the  three 


Coins.  Gold  coin  (solidus)  of  Emp.  Justinian  II  (687- 
92)  showing  the  bust  of  Christ  on  the  obverse. 

standard  ones  used  in  the  ancient  world — gold, 
silver,  and  copper — but  the  proportion  and  form 
of  coins  in  each  metal  has  varied  greatly  over  the 
centuries.  Heavy  copper  coins  were  not  struck  in 
the  5th  C.  (their  place  being  taken  by  tiny  nummi), 
nor  were  they  struck  after  the  late  ìith  C.  A 
coinage  in  silver  barely  existed  in  the  5th— 6th  C., 
and  between  the  late  ìith  and  the  late  i3th  C. 
the  traditional  silver  miliaresia  were  replaced  by 
trirephala  of  electrum  (a  gold-silver  alloy)  for 
higher  values  and  trachea  of  billon  (that  is,  a 
silver-copper  alloy  containing  less  than  50  percent 
silver)  for  lower  ones.  The  trachea  also  substituted 
for  the  heavy  folles  of  copper  no  longer  minted. 
The  gold  remained  of  high  quality  until  the  1030S, 
when  a  half  century  of  progressive  debasement 
began.  Nomismata  of  good  quality  were  revived 
by  Alexios  I  in  1092  as  part  of  a  general  coinage 
reform  which  reestablished  a  currency  on  whose 
quality  users  could  rely,  but  these  hyperpyra  were 
only  20.5  carats  fine  (85.4  percent)  instead  of  24 
carats  as  previously.  The  use  of  good  quality  silver 
coins  was  revived  only  with  the  creation  of 
the  basiliron  in  the  hrst  years  of  the  i4th  C. 
Gold  hyperpyra  were  no  longer  struck  after  the 
mid-i^th  C.  Lead  was  occasionally  used,  e.g.,  for 
ten-nummus  pieces  in  6th-C.  Italy  (C.  Morrisson, 
Rwisla  italiana  di  numismatica  83  [1981]  11 9—3°) 
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and  for  Alexios  I’s  first  tetartera  or  half-tetartera 
of  1092. 

Thematic  Content.  The  thematic  content  of 
Byz.  coins  differed  markedly  from  that  of  Roman 
ones,  as  did  the  way  the  emperor  was  represented. 
Beginning  with  the  reign  of  Constantine  I  all  coin 
types  of  a  posidvely  pagan  character  disappeared, 
although  for  the  next  two-and-a-half  centuries 
representations  of  Victory  and  of  Roma  and  Con- 
stantinopolis  (see  also  Personification)  contin- 
ued  to  be  tolerated  because  it  was  possible  to 
regard  them  as  symbolíc  and  not  as  objects  of 
worship.  The  cross  began  to  be  used  as  a  main 
type  in  the  mid-5th  C.,  though  only  on  a  few 
denominations;  only  under  Tiberios  I  did  it  be- 
come  the  main  reverse  type  of  the  gold  coins.  A 
bust  of  Christ,  first  shown  on  coins  of  Justinian 
II,  became  a  regular  feature  of  the  coinage  only 
after  the  restoration  of  images  under  Michael  III 
(843),  but  from  then  on  representations  of  Christ, 
of  the  Virgin  (first  under  Leo  VI),  and  of  the 
saints  (first  under  Michael  IV)  are  normal.  A  bust 
or  standing  figure  of  the  emperor  was  almost 
always  present,  except  on  the  so-called  Anony- 
mous  Folles  (970—1092),  which  have  religious  types 
and  ìnscriptions  only.  But  the  personality  of  the 
emperor  was  eclipsed  by  the  greatness  of  his  of- 
fice.  Characterized  portraits  in  high  relief,  a  dis- 
tinctive  feature  of  Roman  coinage  during  the 
Principate,  were  replaced  by  formalized  frontal 
effigies  in  low  relief,  usually  with  no  attempt  at 
reproducing  an  individual  likeness.  Instead,  the 
status  of  the  emperor  was  shown  by  his  costume 
(chlamys,  fibula,  crown)  and  insignia  (scepter, 
globus  cruciger,  akakia). 

Language.  The  language  of  the  coin  inscrip- 
tions  was  initially  Latin,  as  were  the  elements  of 
the  emperor’s  style  (DN  for  dominus  noster,  PE  or 
PF  for  perpetuus  or  pius  felix,  AVG  for  augustus), 
but  Greek  legends  began  to  be  used  in  the  7Ẃ  C. 
(EN  TOVTO  NIKA  on  folles  of  Constans  II)  and 
Greek  titles  such  as  basileus,  despotes,  and  so  forth 
in  the  8th.  After  a  long  period  in  which  Greek 
and  Latin  characters  were  used  indiscriminately 
and  might  even  appear  together  in  the  same  word, 
the  use  of  letters  in  a  specifically  Latin  sense 
disappeared  in  the  ìith  C.,  so  the  C  was  hence- 
forward  invariably  a  sigma  and  H  an  eta. 

CoIIections.  Byz.  coins  are  found  by  the  thou- 
sand  every  year,  some  in  regular  excavations,  in 


which  case  they  are  preserved  as  part  of  the  rec- 
ord,  but  the  majority  pass  through  dealers’  hands 
to  collectors  and  some  in  due  course  to  museums. 
The  major  collections  are  those  of  Paris  (Biblio- 
thèque  Nationale),  London  (British  Museum), 
Berlin  (Staatliche  Museen),  Leningrad  (Hermi- 
tage),  and  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Center  of  Byz- 
antine  Studies  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  British 
Museum  catalog  of  1908  was  for  a  half  century 
the  standard  work  of  reference  on  the  subject, 
but  it  has  now  been  largely  superseded,  other 
than  as  a  collection  of  material,  by  the  catalogs  of 
the  Paris  collections  (to  1204)  and  of  Dumbarton 
Oaks,  three  volumes  (to  1081)  out  of  a  projected 
five  having  been  published  to  date.  Much  Her- 
mitage  material  is  available  in  the  unfinished  work 
of  Tolstoj  (to  886).  For  the  period  491-720  these 
have  to  be  supplemented  by  a  synoptic  survey 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Numismatic 
Commission  of  the  Austrian  National  Academy 
of  Sciences.  For  coins  of  the  4th  C.,  from  the 
accession  of  Diocletian  (284)  to  the  death  of  Theo- 
dosios  I  (395),  the  standard  reference  work  is  vols. 
6—9  of  Roman  Imperial  Coinage;  since  vol.  10  has 
not  yet  appeared,  there  is  no  satisfactory  work 
covering  the  century  from  395  to  491. 

lit.  Grierson,  Byz.  Coins.  Hendy,  Economy.  W.  Wroth, 
Catalogue  of  the  Imperial  Bymntine  Coins  in  the  British  Museum, 
2  vois.  (London  1908).  C.  Morrisson,  Catalogue  des  monnaies 
bymntines  de  la  Bibliothèçue  Nationale  (491-1204),  2  vols. 
(Paris  1970).  A.R.  Bellinger,  P.  Grierson,  Catalogue  of  the 
Byzanline  Coins  ìn  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Collection  and  tn  the 
Whittemore  Collection,  3  vols.  (Washington,  D.C.,  1966—73). 
W.  Hahn,  Moneta  Imperii  Bymntini,  3  vols.  (Vienna  1973— 
81).  I.  Tolstoj,  Vimntijskie  monety,  9  fasc.  (St.  Petersburg 
1912-14).  H.  Mattingly,  E.A.  Sydenham,  The  Roman  Impe- 
rial  Coinage  (London  1923-),  vol.  6  (by  C.H.V.  Sutherland, 
1967),  vol.  7  (by  P.  Bruun,  1966),  vol.  8  (by  J.P.C.  Kent, 
1981),  and  vol.  9  (by  J.W.E.  Pearce,  1951).  -  Ph.G. 


COIN  SCALES,  con.ventiona!  name  for  sma!! 
bronze  implements  for  weighing  coins  or  small 
amounts  of  precious  material  in  granulated  or 
powdered  forms.  Invented  by  the  Romans,  a  coin 
scale  is  a  lever  balance  with  fixed  fulcrum  at 
midpoint;  it  is  supported  from  above  either  by  a 
hinged  bracket  or  by  a  cord  or  wire  (Davidson, 
Minor  Objects,  no.  1466).  The  coin  is  placed  in  a 
small  pan  at  the  end  of  one  arm,  and  balance  is 
achieved  either  by  the  predetermined  weight  of 
the  other  arm,  through  a  counterpoise  placed  in 
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a  corresponding  pan,  or  by  a  tiny  weight  that  may 
be  slid  across  a  scale  in  an  open  channel  along 
the  other  end. 

lit.  B.  Kisch,  Scales  and  Weights  (New  Haven— London 
1 965)  56-66.  -G.V. 

COISLIN  NOTATION.  See  Neumata. 

COLLECTIO  25  CAPITULORUM,  a  6th  C.  col 

lection  of  canon  law  prescriptions,  mainly  those 
ofjustinian  I,  divided  into  25  chapters.  The  work 
consists  of  2 1  Greek  constitutions  reproduced  ver- 
batim  from  titles  1-4  of  the  hrst  book  of  the  Codex 
Justinianus  as  well  as  from  the  Justinianic  novels 
120,  131  (chs.  13—14),  133,  and  137.  The  most 
recent  piece  in  the  collection  is  novel  137  of  March 
565.  However,  since  the  work  is  sometimes  trans- 
mitted  without  the  four  novel  chapters,  these  may 
represent  a  later  addition.  This  was  the  opiníon 
of  Zachariä  von  Lingenthal,  who  also  conjectured 
that  the  original  compilation  was  composed  soon 
after  the  completion  of  the  Codex  Justinianus  (a.534) 
as  an  appendix  to  the  Synagoge  of  Sixty  Titles. 

f.d.  G.E.  Heimbach,  Anekdota,  vol.  2  (Leipzig  1840;  rp. 
Aalen  1969)  145-201. 

lit.  Zachariä,  “Nomokanones”  2f  (6 1 5f  in  reprint).  Be- 
nesevic,  Sinagogà  v  50  titulov  290L  -A.S. 

COLLECTIO  87  CAPITULORUM,  a  6th-C.  col- 
lection  of  canon  law  prescriptions  of  Justinian  I, 
divided  into  87  chapters.  The  work  consists  of 
excerpts,  most  of  them  verbatim,  from  12  Justin- 
ianic  novels  that  were  published  between  535  and 
546.  Since  Justinian  I  is  referred  to  as  deceased 
in  the  rubric  and  in  the  short  note  between  the 
pinax  (table  of  contents)  and  the  main  text,  the 
work  cannot  have  been  produced  before  1 1  Nov. 
565.  The  sporadic  attribution  in  MSS  of  the  col- 
lection  to  Patr.  John  III  Scholastiros  is  perhaps 
plausible;  on  the  other  hand,  the  hypothesis  that 
the  work  (in  its  “first  edidon”)  was  composed  soon 
after  546  as  an  appendix  to  the  Synagoge  of 
Fifty  Titles  is  insufhciently  substantiated. 

ed.  I.B.  Pitra,  Iuris  ecclesiastici  graecorum  histona  et  monu- 
menta,  vol.  2  (Rome  1868;  rp.  1963)  385-405. 

lit.  Zachariä,  “Nomokanones”  5  (618  in  reprint).  Be- 
neäevic,  Sinagogà  v  50  lilulov  288—92.  -A.S. 

COLLECTIO  AVELLANA  (6th  C.),  a  dossier  of 
243  letters  and  edicts  of  emperors,  popes,  bishops, 


and  magistrates,  spanning  the  years  367—553. 
Many  of  them  belong  to  Pope  Hormisdas  (514- 
23).  This  collecdon  derives  its  name  from  Fonte 
Avellana,  Italy,  where  a  MS  of  it  was  found.  Its 
documents  are  often  valuable  sources  for  both 
ecclesiastical  and  secular  affairs,  esp.  when  the 
two  come  together:  a  dispute  of  384  about  Lucifer 
of  Cagliari  (died  between  364  and  375),  a  sup- 
porter  of  Athanasios  of  Alexandria;  allegations 
by  Pope  Gelasius  I  of  a  pagan  revival  at  Rome; 
and  controversy  over  Theopaschitism  involving 
Jusdnian  and  Severos  of  Antioch  are  three  such 
examples.  A  Latin  translation  of  the  treatise  of 
Epiphanios  of  Salamis,  On  the  Twelve  Precious  Stones, 
is  appended  to  the  end  of  the  collecdon. 

ed.  Epistulae  imperatorum  pontificum  aliorum  inde  ab  a. 
CCCLXVII  usque  ad  a.  DLIII  datae  Auellana  quae  dicitur  col- 
lectio,  ed.  O.  Guenther,  2  vols.  (Vienna  1895-98). 

lit.  O.  Günther,  Auellana-Sludien  (Vienna  1896).  E.  Pos- 
ner,  Archiues  in  the  Ancient  World  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1972) 
2 1 6f.  -B.B. 

COLLECTIO  TRIPARTITA,  a  collection  of  canon 
law  prescriptions  taken  from  the  Corpus  Juris  Civi- 
lis,  divided  into  three  parts.  The  work,  which  aims 
at  a  comprehensive  coverage  of  the  relevant  ma- 
terial,  consists  of  (Greek)  résumés  of  norms  orig- 
inally  written  in  Latin  or  Greek.  The  first  part  is 
taken  from  the  Codex  Jitstinianus  (I,  1  —  13),  the 
second  from  the  Digest  and  the  Institutes  (regula- 
tions  on  the  res  sacrae,  etc.),  and  the  third  from 
the  Novels  of  Justinian  (in  the  paraphrase  of 
Athanasios  of  Emesa,  titles  1—3).  The  latest  pre- 
scription  (reproduced  in  paraphrase)  is  novel  144 
of  Justin  II  from  the  year  572  (3.3.3).  According 
to  Zachariä  von  Lingenthal,  the  collection  was 
produced  shortly  thereafter  (ca.580)  as  an  appen- 
dix  to  a  Syntagma  of  Fourteen  Titles  (see  Nomoka- 
non  of  Fourteen  Titles).  Stolte  has  suggested 
the  younger  Anonymous,  “Enantiophanes”  as 
the  author  of  the  Collectio  Tripartita. 

ed.  PG  138:1077-1336. 

lit.  Zachariä,  “Nomokanones”  7f  (Ô2of  in  reprint).  B.H. 
Stolte,  “The  Digest  Summa  of  the  Anonymus  and  the 
Collectio  Tripartita,”  SubGr  2  (1985)  47-58.  -A.S. 

COLOBIUM  (ko\ó/3lov),  a  form  of  tunic,  ampler 
than  the  chiton,  and  either  sleeveless  or  short- 
sleeved.  Its  use  is  particularly  associated  with  the 
monks  of  Egypt,  where  it  was  sometimes  adorned 
with  colored  stripes  (Dorotheos  of  Gaza,  ed. 
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Regnault-Préville,  168.28-170.24;  see  also  Cla- 
vus).  It  is  the  garment  in  which  Christ  is  clad  in 
early  representations  of  the  Crucifixion  (e.g.,  the 
Rabbula  Gospels  of  586). 

lit.  Oppenheim,  Mönchskleid  95-103.  -N.P.S. 

COLONUS  (/coAwpóç).  The  Latin  term  colonus, 
like  the  Greek  -yewp-yóç  (peasant),  literally  means 
“tiller  of  the  soil,”  in  contrast  to  the  pastor,  herds- 
man.  In  late  Roman  legislation  the  term  became 
the  designation  of  a  perpetual  tenant.  The  term 
covers  various  categories  of  peasants,  primarily 
liberi  coloni,  free  tenants,  and  adscripticii.  The 
status  of  coloni  differed  in  different  provinces, 
and  different  sources  stress  different  aspects  of 
their  condition,  legisladon  emphasizing  their  fiscal 
bonds  to  the  soil,  while  in  documents  (e.g.,  the 
correspondence  of  Symmachus,  the  Albertini 
Tablets)  they  appear  reladvely  independent.  The 
term  colonatus  is  used  in  legisladve  acts  (e.g., 
Cod.Theod.  XII  1.33)  to  denote  the  condition  of 
the  rural  population. 

The  origin  of  the  colonate  is  debatable.  The 
institudon  probably  developed  from  various  roots 
and  was  assimilated  under  the  pressure  of  the 
economic  and  fiscal  conditions  of  the  late  Roman 
Empire,  although  it  never  attained  real  homo- 
geneity.  In  the  East  it  may  have  been  drawn  from 
Hellenisdc  (and  even  pre-Hellenistic)  forms  of 
dependency  and  at  any  rate  was  determined  by 
the  state  fiscal  requirements;  in  the  West  the  in- 
creasing  role  of  landed  magnates  contributed  to 
the  strengthening  of  bonds  between  the  colonus 
and  his  master. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  coloni  were  construed  as 
free  people  and  Roman  citizens;  at  the  same  time 
they  were  liable  to  service  or  serfdom — seroitute 
dediti  ( Cod.Just .  XI  50.2  pr.).  They  possessed  some 
property,  but  it  was  treated  as  a  pf.cuuum;  they 
could  not  give  anything  away  without  their  mas- 
ter’s  permission.  They  could  marry  both  free  peo- 
ple  and  slaves  and  were  able  to  litigate,  even 
against  their  own  master.  They  were  not  allowed 
to  leave  their  origo,  the  land  they  lived  on — but 
their  master  was  also  prevented  from  evicting 
them  from  this  land.  One  became  a  colonus  by 
birth  (if  both  parents  were  coloni  or  the  mother 
alone),  or  by  a  long  residence  as  a  tenant  on  a 
lord’s  land  (in  the  East);  barbarians  could  be  set- 
tled  as  coloni,  as  could  beggars,  if  healthy.  Free 


peasants  under  the  patrocinium  vicorum  could 
be  transformed  into  coloni.  The  colonate  could  be 
terminated  by  emancipation,  by  long  service  in  a 
different  status  (e.g.,  as  a  decurion)  in  another 
province,  or  by  entering  religious  orders. 

By  the  end  of  the  4th  C.  the  coloni  were  often 
mentioned  together  with  slaves  (e.g.,  Cod.Just.  XI 
48.12  of  396),  but  it  is  improbable  that  the  colon- 
ate  originated  from  the  mass  settlement  of  slaves 
on  the  land.  The  evolution  of  the  colonate  after 
the  6th  C.  is  far  from  clear.  There  is  no  evidence 
of  dependent  peasants  in  the  East  in  the  late  7th- 
gth  C.,  and  it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  the  later 
paroiroi  were  descendants  of  Roman  coloni.  In 
the  West  the  term  coloni  continued  to  designate 
dependent  peasants  (e.g.,  in  the  correspondence 
of  Pope  Gregory  I  the  Great).  The  Western  coloni 
were  probably  of  various  conditions:  in  Visigothic 
Spain  they  seem  to  have  merged  with  servile  ten- 
ants,  while  in  France  they  maintained  a  status 
between  freemen  and  serui. 

lit.  H.  Clausing,  The  Roman  Colonate,  the  Theories  of  its 
Origin  (New  York  1925).  M.  Rostovtzeff,  Studien  zur  Geschichle 
des  römischen  Kolonales  (Leipzig  1910).  A.H.M.  Jones,  “The 
Roman  Colonate,”  in  Studies  in  Ancient  Society,  ed.  M.I. 
Finley  (London-Boston  1974)  288-303.  Colonato  e  olras 
formas  de  dependencia  no  esclauislas  (Oviedo  1980).  D.  Eibach, 
U ntersuchungen  zum  spätantiken  Kolonat  in  der  haiserlichen 
Gesetieebune  unter  besonderer  Berücksichtigunç  der  Terminologie 
(Cologne  1980).  "  -A.K 

COLOPHON  ( Koko<pcbv ,  lit.  “summit,  finishing 
touch”),  or  subscription,  a  note  on  a  MS  (usually 
at  the  end)  with  information  on  its  date,  the  place 
where  it  was  written,  and  sometimes  the  scribe. 
Colophons  are  not  only  the  main  source  of  infor- 
mation  about  copyists  but  also  are  important  for 
social  and  political  history,  prosopography,  the 
economics  and  technology  of  book  production 
and  book  trade  (prices,  wages,  length  of  time 
needed  to  copy  a  MS),  and  the  history  of  copying 
centers  (scriptoria).  Dates  and  places  mentioned 
in  colophons  are  basic  to  the  study  of  the  devel- 
opment  of  the  Greek  script  (mostly  minuscule) 
and  of  regional  MS  production.  As  a  genre,  Greek 
colophons  are  less  informative  than  Syriac  or  Ar- 
menian  ones. 

lit.  K.  Treu,  “Griechische  Schreibernotizen  als  Quelle 
für  politische,  soziale  und  kulturelle  Verhältnisse  ihrer 
Zeit,”  BBulg  2  (1966)  127-43;  rP-  'n  Harlfinger,  Kodikologie 
310-36.  K.  Treu,  "Byzantinische  Kaiser  in  den  Schreiber- 
notizen  griechischer  Handschriften,”  BZ  65  (1972)  9-34. 
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Ph.  Euangelatou-Notara,  “Semeiomata"  Hellenihon  kodikon 
(Athens  1978),  rev.  H.  Hunger,/Ó£  36  (1986)  370-72. 

— E.G.,  I.S. 

COLOR,  a  functional  and  aesthetic  eiement  as- 
sociated  with  earthly  and  heavenly  splendor  and 
therefore  central  to  Byz.  ceremony,  both  courtly 
and  ecclesiastical.  Brilliance  of  color  was  prized 
for  its  own  sake,  but  varieties  of  hue  also  underlay 
hierarchical  distinctions  in  costume.  Primary  col- 
ors  are  specified  in  De  ceremoniis  and  the  pseudo- 
Rodinos,  although  some  names  of  colors,  such  as 
atrabatika,  are  unidentifiable.  The  color  of  the 
emperor’s  garb  was  sometimes  left  to  his  pleasure 
(De  cer.  187.13). 

No  equivalents  to  Western  treatises  on  the  mak- 
ing  of  colors  (Roosen-Runge,  infra)  are  known, 
but  a  passion  for  polychrome  brilliance  shines 
through  the  taste  for  jewelry,  enamels,  and  col- 
ored  mortar.  In  monumental  painting,  islands  of 
brìlliant  color,  set  in  fields  of  goid,  green,  or  white 
are  juxtaposed  from  the  6th  C.  onward.  Land- 
scapes  and  architectural  bacrgrounds  employed 
secondary  hues — purples,  greens,  ochres.  In  and 
after  the  ìoth  C.  complementary  colors  were  used, 
such  as  blue  to  highlight  a  purple  area  or  red  for 
the  shadows  of  a  green  garment.  Generally,  carbon- 
black  was  used  for  shadows,  and  chalk  or  gypsum 
for  white  highlights.  Blacks  and  whites  were  mixed 
with  pigments  to  darken  or  lighten  them.  By  the 
i2th  C.,  a  “three-tone”  scheme  had  been  evolved 
in  fresco  technique.  At  the  same  time,  hard, 
opaque  colors,  esp.  in  book  illustration,  aspired 
to  the  effect  of  enamel.  The  late  1 3th  and  iqth 
C.  saw  the  introduction  of  unusual  pinks  and  a 
great  variety  of  greens. 

No  thorough  analysis  of  the  palette  of  Byz. 
painters  has  been  made,  but  it  is  known  that  they 
relied  more  heavily  on  organic  pigments  than  did 
Armenian  artists.  Mineral  sources  used  included 
ultramarine  and  vermilion;  cochineal  seems  to 
have  been  a  source  of  red  (M.V.  Orna  et  ai., 
Archeological  Chemistry  4  [ig8g]  265-88).  Vegeta- 
ble  sources  yielded  red-lake  as  well  as  orpiment 
and  saffron  for  yellows.  Colors  were  rarely  blended; 
the  separation  of  hues  helps  to  explain  the  pre- 
dominance  of  line  and  contour  in  painting. 

The  palette  of  Byz.  writers,  with  some  excep- 
tions  (e.g.,  Eustathios  of  Thessalonike  in  his  com- 
mentary  on  Homer),  is  relatively  poor,  limited  to 
black,  white,  gold,  and  purple.  Some  authors, 


however,  masterfully  used  colors  for  their  political 
and  moral  purposes.  Thus  Niketas  Choniates  ap- 
plied  “multicolored”  characterizations  to  Andro- 
nikos  I,  whose  instability  he  wanted  to  stress;  Ni- 
ketas  violates  the  chromatic  convention  when  he 
construes  the  gold  of  imperial  garb  as  “the  color 
of  bile”  predicting  defeat  and  the  purple  of  the 
emperor’s  ink  as  the  color  of  the  blood  of  inno- 
cent  victims  (Kazhdan-Franklin,  Stndies  257-63). 

Symbolism  and  Significance  of  Color. 
Throughout  the  Byz.  period,  color  choice  re- 
mained  among  the  most  powerful  expressions  of 
symbolism,  affecting  the  palettes  of  painters,  the 
choice  of  ink,  parchment,  seals,  and  costume. 
The  color  of  imperial  garments  and  crowns  varied 
according  to  the  occasion  on  which  they  were 
worn;  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  divetesion 
worn  in  Holy  Week,  it  was  clearly  symbolic.  The 
highest  state  ranks  were  connected  with  particular 
colors:  with  rare  exceptions  gold  and  purple  were 
exclusive  to  the  emperor,  blue  was  typical  of  the 
sebastohrator,  green  of  the  caesar.  Pseudo-Rodinos 
carefully  indicates  the  color  of  the  footwear,  dress, 
and  hats  assigned  to  each  rank  of  officials  on 
special  occasions.  Occasionally,  symbolic  color 
yielded  to  practical  considerations.  Though  all 
emperors  down  to  Marcian  had  had  purple  se- 
pulchres,  Justin  I  and  Theophilos  were  buried  in 
green  marble  tombs,  Michael  III  in  white,  per- 
haps  because  supplies  of  porphyry  were  ex- 
hausted. 

Conventions  rather  than  rigid  rules  governed 
choices  of  color  in  painting.  In  the  Transfigu- 
ration,  Christ’s  robe  is  usually  white,  as  are  the 
tunics  of  martyrs;  in  Miracle  and  Passion  scenes, 
he  often  wears  imperial  purple.  The  Virgin’s  gar- 
ments  are  usually  purple  or  blue  but  in  the  Nativ- 
ity,  where  the  Child  receives  “courtly”  gifts,  it  may 
be  gold  (e.g.,  at  the  Cappella  Palatina,  Palermo). 
Angf.ls  frequently  have  haloes  of  celestial  blue; 
Hades  and  demons  often  have  gray  flesh  while 
personifications  such  as  Slander  in  Klimax  MSS 
display  this  tonality  as  well  as  bluish-gray  clothing. 

lit.  Winfìeld,  “Painting  Methods”  99—131.  J.J.  Tikka- 
nen,  Studien  über  die  Farbengebung  in  der  mittelaUerlichen  Buch- 
malerei  (Helsinki  1933).  H.  Roosen-Runge,  Farbgebung  und 
Technih  frühmiltelalterlicher  Buchmalerei,  2  vols.  (Munich-Ber- 
lin  1967).  V.V.  Byckov,  “Esteticeskoe  ínafeníe  cveta  v  vos- 
tocnochristianskom  iskusstve,”  Voprosy  istorii  1  teorii  estelihi 
(Moscow  1975)  129-45.  O.J.  Lindsay,  “Some  Remarks  on 
the  Colour  System  oí  Medieval  Byzantine  Painting,”  JÒB 
32.5  (1982)  85—91.  U.M.  Riith,  “Die  Farbgebung  in  der 
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byzantinischen  Wandmalerei  der  spätpaläologischen  Ep- 
oche  (1341-1453)”  (Rheinische  Friedrich-Wilhelms-Univ- 
ersität  Bonn  1977).  -A.C. 

COLUMN  (kícov,  o’rCAoç).  The  chief  and  defini- 
tive  support  in  trabeate  architecture  from  ancient 
to  modern  times,  the  classical  column  consists  of 
a  base  with  horizontal  moldings,  a  cylindrical  shaft 
(monolithic  or  in  segments  called  drums),  and  a 
capital,  carved  to  articulate  the  juncture  of  weight 
(superstructure)  and  support  (the  column’s  shaft). 
In  the  columnar  basilicas,  stoas,  colonnades  flank- 
ing  streets,  and  open  courts  of  the  Hellenistic, 
Roman,  and  Byz.  city,  the  column,  by  its  size  and 
spacing,  determined  the  scale  of  the  structure  and 
the  urban  character  of  the  city.  In  the  arcuate, 
domical  architecture  of  Rome  and  Byz.,  heavy 
piers  carried  the  principal  loads  of  the  building; 
in  these  structures  columns  formed  a  secondary 
support  system,  screening  side  aisles  from  central 
naves,  or  became  decorative  additions  to  the  piers 
themselves  (Early  Christian  and  Byz.  baptisteries; 
vaulted  chambers  in  imperial  palaces;  domed  bas- 
ilicas  like  St.  John’s,  Ephesus;  Hagia  Sophia,  Con- 
stantinople;  San  Marco,  Venice). 

Stone  columns  have  great  compressive  strength 
and  can  carry  heavy  loads;  hence  they  remain 
useful  after  the  building  has  fallen  into  disuse. 
Reused  ancient  columns  (spolia)  have  been  iden- 
tified  in  Early  Christian  and  Byz.  structures,  for 
example,  S.  Sabina  and  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere, 
Rome,  and  St.  Demetrios,  Thessalonike.  Byz. 
builders,  particularly  under  Justinian  I,  exploited 
quarries  of  varied  colored  marble  (unlike  their 
ancient  Greek  predecessors);  they  also  developed 
a  new  form  of  capital  (impost  capital,  impost 
block)  to  provide  a  better  juncture  between  heavy 
masonry  arches  and  the  column  shaft  than  that 
offered  by  the  traditional  lonic  or  Corinthian 
capital.  'I’he  shafts  were  normally  undecorated, 
although  spirally  fluted  columns  were  esp.  popu- 
lar  in  the  6th  C.  (J.L.  Benson,  Hesperia  28  [1959] 
254—72).  In  all  periods  inscriptions  might  be  carved 
upon  them  or  votives  attached.  Columns  were 
represented  on  sarcophagi,  in  MS  illumination, 
on  ivories,  and  in  other  media  where  they  served 
to  frame  figures  of  importance  who  are  often 
shown  standing  beneath  an  arch.  A  few  ascetics 
(called  stylites)  chose  to  take  up  residence  on 
the  top  of  large  column  shafts. 

In  metaphorical  and  symbolic  vocabulary  stylos 


(not  kion)  was  often  used  to  designate  a  moral 
pillar  or  support;  the  word  was  employed  for  the 
apostles  and  Christ,  for  saints  (esp.  Peter  and 
Paul),  for  the  church.  According  to  John  Chry- 
sostom  (PG  62:554.30—37),  the  church  is  the  stylos 
of  the  oikoumene  and  truth  is  the  stylos  of  the 
church.  The  biblical  image  of  “the  pillar  of  fìre” 
(Ex  13:21)  was  combined  with  the  concept  of 
support.  Christ,  says  Epiphanios  of  Cyprus  ( Pana - 
rion  69.35.2,  ed.  Holl  3:183.23-26),  is  the  way 
that  we  foliow,  the  stylos  as  the  support  of  the 
truth,  the  cloud  sheltering  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  (again)  the  stylos  as  the  fiery  pillar  in  the 
desert.  (See  also  Columns,  Honorific.) 

-W.L.,  T.E.C.,  A.C. 

COLUMN  CHURCHES.  The  term  is  used  for 
three  closely  related  rock-cut  churches,  Kar- 
anhk  Kilise  (Dark  Church),  Elrnah  Kilise  (Apple 
Church),  and  Çarikli  Kilise  (Sandal  Church)  clus- 
tered  in  Göreme.  All  three  imitate  the  cross-in- 
square  plan  of  built  churches,  although  the  west- 
ern  corner  bays  in  Çarikli  were  never  excavated. 
Each  was  ornamented  with  a  Deesis  in  the  apse 
and  a  conventional  feast  cycle  (see  Church  Pro- 
grams  of  Decoration)  in  the  nave,  augmented 
by  images  derived  from  earlier  churches  in  the 
valley,  for  example,  Tokali  Kilise’s  Ascension/ 
Blessing  appears  in  the  barrel  vault  of  Karanlik’s 
narthex.  Four  donor  portraits  are  preserved  in 
Karanhk  (Basil  and  the  priest  Nikephoros  in  the 
apse  and  Genethleos  and  John  entalmatikos  [a  pa- 
triarchal  functionary?]  over  the  entrance)  and  three 
in  Çarikli  (Theognostos,  Leo,  and  Michael  on  the 
west  wall).  The  paintings  have  been  dated  to  the 
mid-i  ìth  C.  (Jerphanion,  Epstein)  and  to  ca.  1200 
(Restle).  (For  ill.,  see  next  page.) 

lit.  Jerphanion ,  Églises  rupestres  1.1:393-473.  Restle,  Wall 
Painting.  A.W.  Epstein,  “Rock-cut  Chapels  in  Göreme  Val- 
ley,  Cappadocia:  The  Yiianii  Group  and  the  Coiumn 
Ch u rches,”  CahArch  24  (1975)  1 1 5 — 35.  -A.J.W. 

COLUMNS,  HONORIFIC,  large  freestanding 
columns  erected  for  commemorative  purposes. 
The  practice  of  erecting  such  columns  was  a  con- 
tinuation  of  Roman  custom  and  esp.  common  in 
the  capital  in  the  4th-5th  C.  (see  Constantino- 
ple,  Monuments  of).  Honorific  columns  were  of 
two  basic  types.  The  first  consisted  of  a  monolithic 
shaft  standing  on  a  base  and  supporting  a  capital 
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Column  Churches.  Column  church  of  Eimah  Kilise,  Göreme.  View  of  the  interior, 
Ioolung  east.  In  the  dome,  Christ  Pantolcrator. 


that  in  turn  held  a  statue  of  the  honoree.  Among 
such  monuments  erected  in  Constantinople  were 
the  so-called  Porphyry  Column  of  Constantine  I 
and  the  Column  of  Marcian,  both  of  which  remain 
standing,  as  well  as  others  known  only  from  lit- 
erary  accounts  and  drawings.  The  second  type 
was  derived  from  the  Column  of  Trajan  in  Rome 
and  consisted  of  a  shaft  composed  of  drums  rest- 
ing  on  a  base  and  supporting  a  capital  and  statue. 
Both  base  and  shaft  were  carved  in  relief,  and  the 
figures  on  the  shaft  were  set  in  a  spiral  frieze. 
Two  such  columns  existed  in  Constantinople:  the 
Column  of  Theodosios  I,  fragments  of  which  sur- 
vive,  and  that  of  Arkadios,  its  shaft  and  carvings 
known  only  from  drawings.  Although  the  practice 
of  erecting  honorific  columns  was  abandoned  after 


the  6th  C.,  it  was  revived  in  a  fashion  by  Michael 
VIII,  who  erected  a  column  near  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Apostles.  It  was  topped  by  a  bronze 
statue  of  the  archangel  Michael  and  the  emperor 
offering  him  a  model  of  the  city  (Pachym.,  ed. 
Bekker,  2:234.17).  Whether  such  columns  influ- 
enced  the  cult  of  stylite  saints  appears  not  to 
have  been  investigated. 

lit.  Müller-Wiener,  Bildlexikon  52-55.  G.  Becatti,  La 
colonna  coclide  istonala  (Rome  1960).  Janin,  CP  byz.  73-86, 
105.  -M.J. 

COMES  (/cò/xi7ç,  lit.  “companion”),  Lat.  designa- 
tion  for  the  personal  adviser  or  retainer  of  an 
emperor  or  barbarian  king.  Constantine  I  gave 
the  term  a  technical  sense  (first  mentioned  in 
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312);  early  terminology,  comes  domini  nostri  or  comes 
Augustorum  nostrorum,  emphasized  the  personal 
link  to  the  emperor  or  his  family,  The  term  was 
employed  for  officials  of  different  ranks  or  ordines 
(of  which  there  were  three  at  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine);  it  presupposed  a  special  assignment  and 
encompassed  various  meanings.  As  an  honorary 
title  it  was  bestowed  on  some  of  the  highest  state 
functionaries,  such  as  the  magister  officiorum 
or  quaestor;  it  became  part  of  bureaucratic  de- 
nominations,  such  as  the  comes  sacrarum  lar- 
crrioNUM  or  comes  rerum  privatarum.  Besides 
this  upper  echelon  of  the  comites  consisloriani  there 
were  other  comites  who  were  not  members  of  the 
consistorium.  Some  comites,  such  as  the  comes 
Africae  (B.H.  Warmington,  BZ  49  [1956]  55-64) 
or  comes  Aegypti,  were  provincial  administrators, 
while  others  fulfilled  fiscal  or  economic  functions 
or  acted  as  guardíans  and  overseers.  In  later  times 
komes,  the  Greek  form  of  the  term,  continued  to 
be  used  for  officials  with  various  functions  such 
as  the  komes  hydaton,  komes  tes  hortes,  and 
others;  homiles  were  also  subaltern  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy  units.  The  office  or  function  of  a 
comes  was  termed  a  comitwa. 

lit.  O.  Seeck,  RE  4  (1901)  629— 79.  Jones,  LRE  1:104- 
06.  G.  De  Bonfils,  11  comes  et  quaestor  dell'età  della  dinastia 
costantiniana  (Naples  1981).  -A.K. 

COMES  RERUM  PRIVATARUM  (kóao)Ç  tt)ç 
îÔoí7)ç  napoucríaç,  lit.  “of  the  private  fortune”), 
high-ranking  official  of  the  later  Roman  Empire 
who  administered  the  imperial  estates.  The  of- 
fice — like  that  of  the  comes  sacrarum  largi- 
tionum — was  created  ca.318  and  fìrst  mentioned 
ca.342— 45.  The  responsibility  of  this  comes  was  to 
control  income  from  the  land  of  the  emperor  as 
opposed  to  that  of  the  state;  this  distinction,  how- 
ever,  was  not  consistently  applied.  The  functions 
ot  the  comes  encompassed  collecting  rents  and 
accepting  land  grants  given  to  the  emperor  as 
well  as  forfeitures  and  escheats,  and  protection  of 
the  fisc  from  the  intrusion  of  private  owners.  The 
comes  also  handled  the  sale  of  movable  and  im- 
movable  imperial  properties  and  was  a  member 

Columns,  Honorific.  Drawing  of  the  Column  of  Ar- 
kadios;  from  a  sketchbook  dated  1575.  Trinity  College 
Library,  Cambridge.  The  shaft  of  the  column  illus- 
trates  conflicts  between  the  Byz.  and  the  Goths. 
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of  the  consistorium.  His  officers  were  called  pala- 
tìni  rernm  pnvatarum\  in  399  their  number  was  300 
(CocL.Theod.  VI  30.16).  By  the  end  of  the  4th 
C.  the  Cappadocian  estates  were  transferred  from 
the  control  of  the  comes  to  that  of  the  praepositus 
sacri  cubiculi.  Anastasios  I  created,  before  509, 
a  separate  office  of  the  comes  patnmonii  to  manage 
the  imperial  estates,  while  the  comes  rerum  prwa- 
tarum  preserved  functions  connected  with  grants 
and  forfeitures.  Thus  he  was  transformed  from  a 
financial  into  a  judicial  official;  he  acquired  duties 
that  went  far  beyond  his  former  obligations,  for 
example,  serving  as  a  judge  in  cases  involving 
grave-robbing  and  marriage.  The  office  disap- 
peared  in  the  7th  C.,  some  of  its  functions  as- 
sumed  by  the  sarellarios. 

lit.  O.  Seeck,  RE  4  (1901)  664—70,  675-77.  Jones,  LRE 
1:412-17.  M.  Raplan,  Les  propriétés  de  la  couronne  et  de 
l’Eglise  dans  l'Empire  byiantin  (Paris  1976)  10-12.  -A.K, 


COMES  SACRARUM  LARGITIONUM  (ró/ctjç 
tû>v  deicüv  Or)<ravpíüv ,  lit.  “of  the  sacred  largess,  of 
the  sacred  treasuries’j,  high-ranking  financial  of- 
ficial  of  the  late  Roman  Empire,  created  probably 
ca.318  and  first  mentioned  between  ca.342  and 
345.  The  comes  sacrarum  largitionum  replaced  the 
former  rationalis  and  obtained  administration  of 
those  taxes  that  did  not  come  to  the  department 
of  the  PRAETORIAN  PREFECT,  that  ÌS,  CHRYSARGY- 
ron,  taxes  on  senators,  customs  duties,  and  the 
so-called  “voluntary  payments.”  Income  from  the 
emperor’s  private  land  passed  from  this  comes  to 
the  comes  rerum  privatarum  as  early  as  379. 
The  comes  sacrarum  largitionum  also  controlled 
mines,  the  production  of  state  mills  and  dyeworks, 
and  minting.  The  comes  had  a  central  office  di- 
vided  into  several  scrinia  (bureaus)  and  a  large 
staff  in  the  dioceses  and  provinces.  He  enjoyed 
some  judicial  rights  in  cases  related  to  taxation 
and  after  425  also  had  jurisdiction  over  the  offi- 
cials  of  his  staff.  He  was  a  member  of  the  consis- 
torium.  From  the  end  of  the  5th  C.  the  role  of 
the  comes  sacrarum  largitionum  decreased,  esp.  after 
the  abolition  of  the  chrysargyron-,  the  last  comes  is 
mentioned  under  Emp.  Phokas.  In  the  7th  C.  the 
office  was  replaced  by  the  sarellarios.  Insignia 
of  the  comes  sacrarum  largitionum  are  shown  in  the 
Notitia  dignitatum,  while  his  control  stamps  are 
found  on  numerous  silver  objects  (see  Silver 
Stamps). 


lit.  J  P.C.  Kent,  “The  comes  sacrarum  largitionum,”  in 
Dodd,  Byz.  Siluer  Slamps  35—45.  Jones,  LRE  1:427-38.  O 
Seeck,  RE  4  (1901)  671-75.  A.  Masi,  “La  giurisdizione  del 
‘comes  sacrarum  largitionum’  e  del  ‘comes  rei  privatae'  sui 
rispettivi  funzionari  ‘palatini,'  ”  Studi  economico-giundici  43 
(1965-69)  253-61.  -A.K.,  A.C. 

COMETS  (sing.  ^0/2.17x17?,  lit.  “with  long  hair,” 
àaTpp).  Byz.  records  refer  frequently  to  indefin- 
able  astronomical  phenomena,  thereby  making  it 
difficult  to  be  certain  that  it  is  a  comet  that  is 
being  described  because,  except  for  Halley’s  Comet, 
the  observation  cannot  be  verified  astronomically. 
Generally,  a  comet  was  called  a  semeion  and  some- 
times  it  was  qualified  by  a  particular  shape,  such 
as  that  of  a  swordfish.  Although  some  Byz.  schol- 
ars  followed  Aristotle  in  stressing  a  natural  sci- 
entific  explanation  for  comets,  the  majority  of  the 
Byz.  population  understood  a  comet  to  be  an 
omen  predicting  disaster.  As  a  result  an  elaborate 
ritual  of  prognostication  for  comets  was  devel- 
oped  (John  Lydos,  On  Omens  10—15).  Some  com- 
ets,  however,  such  as  the  one  used  to  foretell  the 
Arab  irruption  of  632  (Theoph.  336.2 1-24),  were 
merely  invented.  Like  earthquakes,  eclipses,  and 
fires,  the  appearance  of  some  comets  was  com- 
memorated  by  an  annual  liturgy  ( Synax.CP  154.24- 
26).  The  most  reliably  attested  Byz.  sighting  of 
comets  were  in  389,  418,  422,  442,  466,  518,  734, 
744,  974,  1042,  and  1345.  Halley’s  Comet  was 
sighted  in  451,  530,  837,  912,  989,  1066,  1145, 
1222,  1301,  and  1456. 

lit.  Grumel,  Chronologie  469—75.  -B.C. 

COMIC,  THE,  a  mode  intended  to  excite  laugh- 
ter,  is  rare  in  preserved  Byz.  art.  Excluded  almost 
by  definition  from  Christian  representation,  comic 
elements  do  appear  in  the  peristyle  mosaics  of  the 
Great  Palace  at  Constantinople  that  show,  for 
example,  a  man  thrown  from  a  donkey.  If  their 
content  is  correctly  read,  it  survives  on  some  late 
glazed  ceramics.  Otherwise  humor  as  we  know  it 
is  hard  to  trace  in  art  after  the  6th  C.  A  possible 
exception  is  the  antics  of  the  children  in  some 
i4th-C.  representations  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ 
(D.  Mourilci  in  Okeanos  460—62).  The  caricature 
found  in  psalter  illustration  and  the  parody  of 
classical  and  mythological  images  evident  on  bone 
caskets  and  boxes  are  functionally  different  from 
the  comic  mode.  -A.C. 
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COMITATENSES  (f  rom  comitatus,  military  reti- 
nue),  late  Roman  field  army  or  mobile  troops  as 
opposed  to  the  limitanei  or  border  troops.  The 
creation  of  the  body  of  comitatenses  was  attributed 
to  Diocletian  by  T.  Mommsen  (Hermes  24  [1889] 
195-279)  and  O.  Seeck  ( RE  4  [1901]  6igf),  de- 
spite  the  direct  evidence  of  Zosimos  (Zosim.  bk.2, 
ch-34)>  who  ascribed  the  innovation  to  Constan- 
fine  I.  It  is  likeiy  that  before  Constantine  the 
comitatus  was  only  a  body  of  imperial  guards  (W. 
Seston,  Historia  4  [1955]  295).  In  the  4th  C.  the 
comitatenses  consisted  of  about  110,000-120,000 
men  (Hoffmann,  infra  1:304)  including  infantry 
(legiones),  cavalry  (vexillationes),  auxiliary  troops  of 
foreign  soldiers,  and  scholae  palatinae.  The 
infantry  and  cavalry  stood  in  theory  under  the 
command  of  different  magistri  militum.  In  364 
each  unit  of  comitatenses  was  divided  into  two  parts: 
those  called  seniores  served  primarily  in  the  West, 
juniores  in  the  East.  After  373  some  units  of  limi- 
tanei  were  assigned  to  serve  with  comitatenses; 
Theodosios  I  restructured  the  comitatenses,  uniting 
cavalry  and  infantry  regiments  under  individual 
magistri  utrius  militiae.  Circa  395  eastern  contin- 
gents  consisted  of  five  armies,  two  attached  to  the 
court  and  three  stationed  in  Oriens,  Thrace,  and 
Illyricum.  Comitatenses  were  considered  more  priv- 
ileged  troops  than  limitanei.  R.  MacMullen  (Klio 
62  [1980]  459)  suggests  that  the  number  of  well- 
trained  comitatenses  declined  in  the  second  half  of 
the  4th  C.,  and  later  the  difference  between  comi- 
tatenses  and  limitanei  disappeared. 

lit.  D.  Hoí'fmann,  Das  spätrfìmische  Bewegungsheer  und  die 
Notitia  dignitatum,  2  vols.  (Düsseldorf  1969-70).  H.M.D. 
Parker,  “The  Legions  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine,”y/tS 
23  (*933)  175-89.  R.  Tomlin,  “Seniores-Iuniores  in  the  Late- 
Roman  Field  Army,”  AJPh  93  (1972)  253—78.  -A.K. 

COMITIVA.  See  Comfs. 

COMMANDERS,  MILITARY.  In  theory,  the 
emperor  was  supreme  commander  of  the  army, 
but  only  a  few  (such  as  Constantine  V,  Nikephoros 
II  Phokas,  Basil  II,  or  the  Romnenoi)  personally 
led  armies  in  the  field.  Magistri  militum  were 
supreme  commanders  of  the  empire’s  armies  until 
the  7th  C.  By  the  early  8th  C.  the  domestiros 
ton  scholon  had  become  chief  commander,  sec- 
onded  by  the  strategos  of  the  Anatolikon;  after 
the  ìith  C.  the  rank  of  megas  domestiros  des- 


ignated  supreme  military  commander.  Despite  the 
high  number  of  mercenaries  in  the  Byz.  army, 
supreme  command  was  rarely  given  to  a  for- 
eigner. 

High  military  command  was  not  necessarily  en- 
trusted  to  capable  soldiers.  The  assignment,  dura- 
tion,  and  independence  of  military  command  was 
subject  to  considerations  other  than  proven  abil- 
ity,  and  emperors  were  careful  to  bestow  com- 
mand  on  a  temporary  basis  to  loyal  courtiers  or 
family  members,  regardless  of  their  actual  mili- 
tary  experience  or  ability.  During  the  ìoth  ancl 
1  ìth  C.,  when  practically  every  successful  general 
(Bardas  Srleros,  George  Maniares)  made  a  bid 
for  the  throne,  command  assigned  on  the  basis  of 
loyalty  was  particularly  evident,  as  was  the  ensuing 
deleterious  effect  of  loyal  but  incompetent  com- 
manders  on  the  army’s  performance.  Eunuchs, 
automatically  precluded  from  the  throne,  fre- 
quently  received  command  of  armies;  while  some 
were  effective  generals  (e.g.,  the  6th-C.  Narses), 
many  brought  disaster  on  their  men.  Constantine 
Gongyles,  for  example,  led  the  impressive  expe- 
ditionary  army  to  Crete  ín  949,  which  was  anni- 
hilated  as  a  result  of  his  carelessness  (Skyl.  245.35- 
246.52). 

lit.  Guilland,  Titres,  pt.V  {1966),  133-39;  pt.VI  (1973), 
44L  Idem,  Institutions  1:380-468,  498-521.  -A.K.t  E.M. 

COMMANDS,  MILITARY.  The  Strategihon  of 
Maurice  (Strat.Maurih.  3.5,  pp.  152-54)  provides  a 
detailed  description  of  commands  issued  by  a 
mandator  during  the  army’s  training  exercises. 
The  soldiers  began  to  march  upon  hearing  the 
blast  of  a  trumpet  (boukinon  or  touba)  or  seeing  an 
ensign  wave  a  banner  (phlamoulon);  the  striking  of 
a  shield  or  hand  signals  brought  them  to  a  stop. 
The  Strategikon  lists  all  oral  commands  in  Latin;  a 
gth-C.  chronicler  (Theoph.  258.15-19)  records 
an  order  given  by  Romentiolos  ”in  the  ancestral 
language”  (i.e.,  Latin),  “toma,  torna,fratre,“  during 
an  expedition  against  the  Avars  in  586,  but  by  the 
end  of  the  gth  C.  Latin  commands  had  apparently 
been  discarded,  as  Leo  VI  lists  the  same  com- 
mands  in  a  Greek  version  in  his  Taktika  (e.g., 
7.65-69).  The  loth-C.  Praecepta  militaria  in- 
dicates  that  battle  commands  were  taught  in  train- 
ing,  and  that  most  were  signaled  by  trumpet  (4.1- 
2;  15.22-23). 

Daily  orders  were  issued  to  officers  in  writing 
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(De  re  militari  32.4—12).  The  emperor,  in  theory 
the  supreme  military  commander,  liltewise  trans- 
mitted  written  commands  to  his  generals.  A  i2th- 
C.  historian  (Nik.Chon.  154.43—48)  relates  that 
Manuel  I  sent  a  letter  ( grammata  or  biblion)  to 
Andronikos  Rontostephanos  on  the  eve  of  a  battle 
with  the  Hungarians  (8  July  1 167)  forbidding  him 
to  engage  the  enemy  because  he  found  the  day 
unpropitious.  Rontostephanos,  however,  disre- 
garded  the  command,  hid  the  letter  under  his 
clòak,  gave  battle,  and  won  the  day.  (See  also 
Battle  Standard  and  Flag.) 

lit.  G.  Reichenkron,  “Zur  römischen  Rommando- 
sprache  bei  byzantinischen  Schriftstellern,”  BZ  54  (1961) 
18—27.  H.  Mihäescu,  “Torna,  torna,  fratre,”  Bymntina  8 
(1976)21—35.  -A.K.,  E.M. 

COMMENDATIO  ANIMAE  (Lat.,  lit.  “com- 
mending  of  a  soul”),  popular  prayer  for  the  dead 
in  Western  ritual,  known  from  the  3rd  C.  onward 
and  infiuendal  in  art  and  hagiography.  It  contaìns 
13  petitions  on  the  model  of  “Free  his  soul,  Lord, 
as  you  freed  Daniel  from  the  lions’  den.”  The  Old 
Testament  events  cited  include  Noah  and  the 
Flood,  Job’s  sufferings,  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  Jonah 
and  the  whale,  and  the  rescue  narratives  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel:  Daniel  in  the  Lions’  Den,  the 
Three  Hebrews  in  the  Fiery  Furnace,  and  Su- 
sanna  and  the  Elders.  St.  Thekla  is  the  only  non- 
biblical  figure  included.  A.  Baumstark  ( OrChr ,  n.s. 
4  [1914—15]  298—305)  identified  early  Byz.  ana- 
logues  to  the  Commendatio  in  the  Great  Eucholo- 
gion. 

Scenes  referred  to  in  the  Commendatio  recur  in 
the  catacombs  and  elsewhere.  For  instance,  a 
3rd-C.  cup  from  Diokleia  includes  the  three  Dan- 
iel  scenes  (with  all  figures  orant),  Jonah  and 
Isaac,  with  quotations  from  the  Commendatio  (H. 
Leclercq,  DACL  3:3009—1 1,  fig-333Ö).  Frescoes  in 
the  necropolis  at  El-Bagawat  include  the  three 
Daniel  scenes,  Noah,  and  Thekla  (Idem,  DACL 
4:4390.  The  Brescia  casket  (Volbach,  Elfenbeinar- 
beiten,  no.  107)  juxtaposes  images  ofjonah  and  of 
the  rescue  narratives  of  Daniel.  Often  hagiogra- 
phers  ascribe  a  version  of  the  Commendatio  to 
saints  about  to  face  torture  (e.g.,  Lukillianos — ed. 
F.  Halkin,  AB  84  [1966]  i6f,  26),  esp.  if  the 
approaching  torture  is  by  fire  (e.g.,  Juliana — PG 
1 14: 1444D,  1448O. 

ed.  Liber  sacramentorum  Gellonensis ,  ed.  A.  Dumas  [  = 
CChr,  ser.  lat.  159]  (Turnhout  1981)  460-62. 


lit.  K.  Stuber,  Commendalio  animae:  Sterben  im  MittelalUr 
(Bern-Frankfurt  1976).  Seeliger,  “Drei  Jünglinge”  301,  317- 
19,  328.  J.  Ntedika,  L’éuocation  de  l’au-delà  dans  la  prière  pour 
les  morts  (Louvain-Paris  1971)  72—83.  -C.B.T 

COMMENTARIES  (pl.  pt.vcrTaycoyLai),  mystag- 
ogy,  interpretations  of  liturgical  rites  that  apply 
to  liturgy  the  multilevel  patristic  method  of 
scriptural  exegesis.  Developed  systematically  in 
4th-C.  instructions  for  the  catechumenate  and 
first  applied  extensively  to  Eucharist  by  Theo- 
dore  of  Mopsuestia,  homilies  15—16  (ed.  R.  Ton- 
neau,  R.  Devreesse,  Les  Homélies  catéchétiques  de 
Théodore  de  Mopsueste  [Vatican  1949J  461-605) 
and  pseudo-Dionysios  the  Areopagite,  Ecclesias- 
tical  Hierarchy  (PG  3:369—569),  mystagogy  ma- 
tured  with  the  Byz.  commentariesof  Maximosthe 
Confessor,  Germanos  I,  the  Protheoria  (PG 
140:417—68)  of  ca.  1085— 95  (cf.  J.  Darrouzès,  REB 
32  [1974]  199—203),  the  spurious  i2th-C.  Litur- 
gical  Commentary,  wrongly  attributed  to  Sophro- 
nios  of  Jerusalem  (PG  87:3981—4001),  Nicholas 
Rabasilas,  and  Symeon  of  Thessalonike. 

Differing  methods  of  interpretation  were  in- 
herited  from  the  two  schools  of  patristic  exegesis, 
Alexandrian  and  Antiochene.  For  the  more  spir- 
itualizing  Alexandrian  School  (Dionysios,  Max- 
imos,  Symeon  to  some  extent),  the  contemplation 
(theoria)  of  liturgical  rites  raises  the  soul  to  the 
realities  of  the  invisible  world.  Here  anagogy  takes 
precedence  over  biblical  typology,  and  the  liturgy 
becomes  an  allegory  of  the  soul’s  progress  from 
sin  to  divine  communion  via  a  process  of  purifi- 
cation  symbolized  in  the  rites.  This  Alexandrian 
system  left  little  room  for  the  saving  mediatorship 
of  Jesus’  earthly  life,  death,  and  resurrection.  By 
contrast,  the  exegesis  and  mystagogy  of  the  An- 
tiochene  School,  more  attentive  to  historia  than 
to  theoria,  emphasized  the  relationship  between 
liturgical  rites  and  the  historic  saving  actions  of 
Christ,  of  which  the  sacramental  rites  are  an  “im- 
itation”  (mimesis:  Cyril)  and  “memorial”  (arumne- 
sis:  Chrysostom),  as  well  as  being  an  initiation  and 
foretaste  of  the  heavenly  worship. 

Patr.  Germanos  I,  joining  both  methods,  added 
the  more  literal  Antiochene  mystagogy  to  the  Al- 
exandrian  heritage  of  pseudo-Dionysios  transmit- 
ted  to  Byz.  via  Maximos.  Thus  for  Germanos  the 
church  is  not  only,  as  for  Maximos,  “Heaven  on 
earth,  where  the  God  of  heaven  dwells  and  moves. 

It  also  “images  forth  the  crucifixion  and  burial 
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and  resurrection  of  Christ”  (Germanos,  Liturgy, 
par.  1).  The  Great  Entrance  not  only  shows  “the 
entrance  of  all  the  saints  and  righteous  ahead  of 
the  cherubic  powers  and  the  angelic  hosts.  .  .  . 
Jt  is  also  in  imitation  of  the  burial  of  Christ” 
(par.37).  This  synthesis  reached  classical  expres- 
sion  in  the  more  extensive  and  complete  com- 
mentary  of  Rabasilas,  which  represented  a  return 
to  the  balanced  method  of  Germanos  after  the 
exaggerated  allegorical  historicism  of  the  Pro- 
iheoria. 

lit.  Taft,  “Liturgy  of  Great  Church.”  R.  Bornert,  Les 
commentaires  byiantins  de  la  divme  liturgie  du  Vlle  au  XVe  siècle 
(Paris  1966).  H.-J.  Schulz,  The  Bymntine  Liturgy  (New  York 
1986)  184-92.  -R.F.T. 

COMMERCE  AND  TRADE.  The  role  of  trade 
in  Byz.  changed  over  time,  depending  on  political 
circumstances  and  on  general  economic  develop- 
ment.  In  the  period  through  the  6th  C.,  among 
the  factors  facilitating  economic  exchange  within 
the  empire  were  the  existence  of  cities,  a  common 
currency,  the  low  internal  duties  of  2  to  2.5  per- 
cent,  and  the  relative  openness  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean,  even  after  the  creation  of  a  Vandal  fleet. 
Among  the  factors  inhibiting  exchange  were  state 
exactions,  the  fact  that  the  needs  of  the  army  and 
the  provisioning  of  Constantinople  were  met  by 
levies  or  payments  in  kind  thus  obviating  trade, 
the  difhculties  of  transportation,  and  a  certain 
degree  of  self-sufhciency  on  the  large  estates. 
Modern  scholars  tend  to  stress  these  inhibiting 
factors;  nevertheless,  the  evidence  for  the  exis- 
tence  of  internal  trade  is  clear:  wine  and  oil 
(commodities  for  mass  consumption)  were  objects 
of  relatively  long-distance  trade,  as  were  wool, 
metals,  marble,  timber,  and  manufactured  goods, 
esp.  cloth  and  luxury  products,  the  last  having  a 
marret  that  was  diffused  geographically  but  re- 
stricted  in  size.  Great  periodic  markets  (fairs), 
such  as  those  of  Aigai  (in  Cilicia)  and  Edessa, 
catered  to  this  internal  long-distance  trade.  At  the 
local  level,  markets  were  small  and  so  was  the 
radius  of  activity.  The  fairs  outside  Antioch  served 
the  needs  of  local  villages;  small  towns  exchanged 
products  with  the  countryside,  forming  local  net- 
works  of  exchange  within  a  system  of  relative  self- 
sufhciency.  Trading  activity  was  greater  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  empire,  while  in  the  West  the 
process  toward  self-sufhciency  was  more  ad- 
vanced.  It  is  impossible  toquantify  the  importance 


of  trade  in  the  economy  of  this  period;  Jones’s 
statement  (LRE  2:872)  that  the  collatio  lustralis,  a 
tax  on  trade  and  manufacturing,  accounted  for  5 
percent  of  imperial  revenue,  is  a  hscal,  not  an 
economic  calculation. 

In  terms  of  international  trade,  its  most  impor- 
tant  expression  was  the  importation  of  spices, 
silks,  jewelry,  and  other  luxury  products  from 
China,  Persia,  and  India;  these  commodities  ar- 
rived  at  the  stations  of  the  Persian  frontier,  the 
Syrian  cities,  or  Clysma  and  Aila,  and  then  were 
transported  to  both  the  eastern  and  the  western 
part  of  the  empire.  Foreign  trade  appears  to  have 
been  particularly  active  in  the  561— 6th  C.  It  was 
somewhat  hampered  by  the  fact  that  trade  in  the 
most  important  item  of  exchange,  silk,  was  highly 
regulated. 

The  political,  demographic,  and  military  trou- 
bles  that  afflicted  Byz.  in  the  7th  C.  brought  about 
economic  changes  that  affected  trade.  The  ten- 
dency  toward  self-sufficiency  became  much 
stronger  than  in  the  previous  period,  while  urban 
decline  reduced  the  level  of  exchange  between 
town  and  countryside.  Land  routes  became  very 
difficult  and  communications  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean,  although  they  never  completely  stopped, 
were  disrupted  by  piracy.  Trade  declined  but  did 
not  cease,  the  provisioning  of  big  cities,  esp.  Con- 
stantinople,  acting  as  an  impetus  to  it.  Large  fairs, 
like  that  of  Ephesus,  continued  to  exist.  The  Rho- 
dian  Sea  Law  testifies  to  the  survival  of  maritime 
trade.  It  was  probably  in  order  to  stimulate  such 
trade  that  Emp.  Nikephoros  I  imposed  a  forced 
loan  on  the  large  shipowners  of  Constantinople. 
Locally,  exchange  took  place  in  small  markets 
where  an  element  of  barter  was  also  to  be  found. 
International  trade  was  reoriented  to  some  extent 
toward  the  north  and  to  the  Black  Sea.  In  the  8th 
C.  the  Byz.  had  trade  relations  with  Bulgaria  and 
in  the  ìoth  C.  with  the  Rus’.  The  silk  trade,  now 
taking  place  piimaiily  wiliiiii  tiie  empiie,  may 
have  been  considerable.  Quantifiable  information 
is,  once  again,  lacking. 

By  the  ìoth  C.,  there  is  evidence  of  a  strong 
revival  of  trade.  The  Book  of  the  Eparch,  along 
with  other  sources,  shows  a  large  number  of  dif- 
ferent  trades  and  crafts  in  Constantinople.  The 
state  regulated  and  circumscribed,  to  some  extent, 
the  activities  of  the  various  guilds.  At  the  same 
time,  Constantinople  appeared  as  a  center  of  in- 
ternational  trade,  with  Syrian,  Italian,  Rus’,  and 
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Bulgarian  merchants,  whose  contact  with  Byz. 
merchants  was  also  regulated.  The  marltet  of 
Constantinople  stocked  spices,  which  arrived  by 
way  of  Trebizond,  cloth  from  Syria  (also  men- 
tioned  in  Thessalonike),  and  linen  cloth  from 
Bulgaria  and  the  Pontus.  Trade  relations  with  the 
Muslims  became  very  active  in  the  middle  of  the 
ìoth  C.  The  internal  market  also  appeared  active. 
The  size  of  mercantile  enterprises  remained  small. 

In  the  1 1  th- 1  ath  C.  a  number  of  general  changes 
combined  to  activate  the  economy  of  exchange. 
Urban  growth  acted  as  a  stimulant,  as  did  the  rise 
of  an  important  Italian  market  and,  possibly,  the 
general  quickening  of  economic  activity  in  the 
Mediterranean,  partly  the  result  of  the  activities 
of  Italian  merchants.  Byz.  traders  from  Constan- 
tinople  appear  in  the  documents  of  the  Cairo 
Geniza,  importing  into  Egypt  brocades  and  luxury 
textiles  as  well  as  furniture:  chests,  cupboards, 
and  bedsteads  of  Rûm.  Constantinople  and  Thes- 
salonike  were  still  the  most  important  trade  cen- 
ters.  The  Timarion  attests  to  the  vitality  of  the 
commerce  of  Thessalonike,  while  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  (p.20)  says  of  Constantinople,  “It  is  a  busy 
city,  and  merchants  come  to  it  from  every  country 
by  sea  or  land,  and  there  is  none  like  it  in  the 
world  except  Baghdad.”  A  number  of  smaller 
centers  of  exchange  developed:  Halmyros,  De- 
metrias,  Preveza,  and  others.  Michael  Choniates 
speaks  of  the  dependence  of  Athens  on  trade. 
The  Black  Sea  witnessed  important  commercial 
activity  throughout  the  period.  Byz.  aristocrats 
still  shied  away  from  commerce,  at  least  in  their 
normative  statements;  and  large  economic  units 
(e.g.,  the  Rosmosoteira  monastery  at  Bera)  tried 
to  buy  necessities  such  as  oil  directly  from  the 
producer,  rather  than  through  middlemen.  At  the 
same  time,  monks  themselves  participated  in  trade, 
primarily,  perhaps,  by  selling  their  produce,  but 
also,  it  seems,  by  somedmes  acting  as  middlemen. 

The  acquisidon  of  trade  privileges  first  by  Ven- 
ice  (at  the  end  of  the  nth  C.)  and  then  by  Pisa 
and  Genoa  played  an  important  role  in  these 
developments.  The  chrysobulls  to  the  Venetians 
gave  them  access  to  an  increasing  number  of 
markets,  both  in  Constantinople  and  in  provincial 
cities.  Venetian  merchants  were  interested  not 
only  in  trade  with  the  East,  but  also  in  the  internal 
trade  of  the  Byz.  Empire;  this  is  also  evident  in 
the  chrysobull  of  1198  (the  date  is  under  discus- 
sion),  which  greatly  expanded  the  markets  acces- 


sible  to  the  Venetians.  Venetian  involvement  in 
domestic  trade  was  facilitated  by  the  fact  that 
after  1 1 26,  the  Byz.  paid  no  rommerrion  on  their 
transactions  with  the  Venetians.  This  may  have 
acted  as  a  stimulant  to  trade  and  may  even  have 
profited  some  Byz.  merchants;  in  the  long  term 
however,  it  subsidized  the  Venetian  middleman 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Byz. 

During  the  Palaiologan  period,  the  trade  of  the 
Byz.  Empire  functioned  under  very  different  con- 
ditions  from  the  past.  The  dominant  factor  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  in  this  period  was  the  pres- 
ence  of  Western  merchants,  primarily  the  Italians, 
who  had  turned  the  terms  of  trade  in  their  favor. 
By  the  late  i3th  C.,  they  had  created  a  network 
of  exchange  that  resembled  an  international  trade 
network;  within  it  they  were  dominant,  since  they 
controlled  communications,  information,  exclu- 
sive  access  to  Western  markets,  and  privileges  in 
the  marketplaces  of  the  Levant,  including  the 
Byz.  Empire.  Through  theír  colonies  and  trade 
stations,  Western  merchants  exercised  over- 
whelmíng  influence  on  trade.  Byz.  trade  formed 
part  of  this  complex  and  served  the  needs  of 
Western  markets.  Food  and  raw  materials  were 
exported  to  the  West,  from  which  manufactured 
products,  primarily  Italian  and  French  cloth,  were 
imported.  Constantinople  was  a  particularly  im- 
portant  pivot  in  this  system  when  the  Pax  Mon- 
golica  (mid-i  3th— mid-i4th  C.)  made  it  easier  for 
merchandise  from  the  Far  East  to  reach  the  Med- 
iterranean  by  way  of  the  Black  Sea.  By  contrast, 
after  the  mid-i4th  C.  the  relative  importance  of 
Constantinople  declined,  to  the  advantage  of  Cy- 
prus,  Ayas  (Lajazzo  in  Lesser  Armenia),  and  even- 
tually  Alexandria  and  Berytus. 

Throughout  this  period  trade  was  active,  esp. 
along  the  coasts  of  the  Aegean  and  the  Black  Sea, 
the  islands,  the  inland  route  from  Thessalonike 
to  Prizren  and  other  Serbian  towns,  and  the  Dan- 
ube  delta.  Monemvasia,  Thessalonike,  and  Tre- 
bizond  were  major  commercial  centers.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  said  that  commercial  activity  was  greater 
in  this  period  than  ever  before.  Byz.  merchants 
and  sailors  participated  in  this  activity  quite  sub- 
stantially,  as  did  members  of  the  aristocracy.  They 
were  primarily  active  in  local  or  interregional  trade, 
however,  rarely  gaining  access  to  international 
trade,  which  was  the  most  lucrative.  Only  in  the 
late  1340S  did  the  Byz.  try  to  capture  the  profit- 
able  Black  Sea  trade  for  themselves.  It  was  an 
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abortive  effort,  which  came  to  an  end  in  1350. 
for  the  rest,  their  activities  remained  important, 
extensive  but  subsidiary,  until  the  establishment 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  changed  the  terms  of 
trade  once  again. 

LIT.  W.  Heyd,  Histoire  du  commerce  du  Leyanl  au  moyen 
âge2,  2  vols.  (Leipzig  1936).  M.  Hendy,  Studies  in  the  Byi- 
anliru  Monetary  Economy  c.  300-1450  (Cambridge—  New  York 
1985)-  N.  Oikonomides,  “Silk  Trade  and  Production  in 
Byzantium  from  the  Sixth  to  the  Ninth  Century:  The  Seals 
of  Koinmerkiarioi,”  DOP  40  (1986)  31-53.  Kazhdan,  De- 
revnja  i  gorod  250-300.  A.E.  Laiou-Thomadakis,  “The  Byz- 
antine  Economy  in  the  Mediterranean  Trade  System;  Thir- 
teenth-Fifteenth  Centuries,”  DOP  34-35  (tg8o-8i)  177- 
222.  S.D.  Goitein,  “Mediterranean  Trade  in  the  Eleventh 
Century,”  in  Sludies  in  Ihe  Economic  History  of  the  Mtddle  Easl, 
ed.  M.A.  Cook  (London  1970)  51-62.  -A.L. 

COMMODATUM  (rò  eìç  XPV(TLV  8i8ófievov),  a 
loan  for  use  free  of  charge.  As  a  type  of  contract 
commodatum  was  already  under  Justinian  I  ( Digest 
13.6)  manifestly  an  artifrcial  term  that  can  be 
distinguished  from  loan  and  misthosis  only  with 
difficulty  because  of  the  unclear  terminology  of 
the  Byz.  with  regard  to  ownership.  Even  so,  it  is 
treated  in  detail  in  the  Basilika  (13.1)  and  is  still 
found  in  Harmenopoulos  (Harm.  2.10).  In  prac- 
tice  it  was  confused  with  a  wide  variety  of  other 
types  of  transmission  for  use:  in  Peira  46.5  it  is 
characterized  as  “polymorphic.”  In  fact,  chresis 
is  also  readily  used  as  a  term  for  rights  of  use 
(usufruct),  for  example,  the  rights  of  a  widow 
over  the  property  of  her  deceased  husband  (Nov. 
Just.  22)  or  for  longi  temporis  praescriptio  (cf. 
Harm.  1.16.5).  -D.S. 


COMMUNION  (/tieráATjt/íiç),  the  eating  and 
drinking  in  common  of  the  consecrated  bread  and 
wine  (Jesus’  body  and  blood),  climax  of  the  rite 
of  the  Eucharist,  as  sign  of  the  spiritual  com- 
munion  ( koinonia )  of  Christians  with  one  another 
in  Christ,  and,  through  him,  with  the  Father  in 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  fraction  and  distribution  of 
one  loaf  (1  Cor  10:16—17)  and  the  drinking  from 
one  cup,  as  well  as  the  old  requirement  that  each 
receive  the  consecrated  elements  from  the  hand 
of  another,  symbo!ized  the  fellowship  involved. 
Communion  in  both  Eucharist  and  prayer  was 
restricted  to  the  baptized  who  had  not  been  ex- 
cluded  by  excommunication  or  grave  sin.  Com- 
munion  among  churches  was  symbolized  by  invit- 


ing  visiting  bishops  to  join  in  celebrating  the  Eu- 
charist. 

Originally  all  church  members  in  good  standing 
communicated  at  every  Eucharist,  but  by  the  end 
of  the  4th  C.  the  church  fathers  complained  of  a 
decline  in  the  reception  of  communion,  though 
they  themselves  were  scaring  people  away  by  call- 
ing  communion  a  “dread”  mystery  to  be  received 
only  by  those  worthy,  in  fear  and  trembling.  By 
the  Middle  Ages,  laity  communìcated  at  most  a 
few  times  a  year,  on  the  Great  Feasts,  esp.  Easter. 
Monks,  however,  continued  to  receive  commu- 
nion  more  often:  daily  communion  was  a  rarity 
in  Byz.  monasteries,  but  weekly  communion, 
though  not  universal,  remained  common. 

lit.  W.  Elert,  Euchanst  and  Church  Fellowship  in  the  First 
Four  Cenlunes  (St.  Louis  1966).  L.  Hertling,  Communio, 
Church  and  Papacy  in  Early  Christianity  (Chicago  1972).  Taft, 
Easl  &  West  61-80,  101-og.  E.  Herman,  “Die  häufige  und 
tägliche  Kommunion  in  den  byzantinischen  Klöstern,”  in 
Mém.L.Petit  203—17.  -R.F.T. 

COMMUNION  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  See  Lord’s 
SuPPER. 

COMMUTATION  (Lat.  adaeratio).  Following  the 
monetary  reform  of  Constantine  I,  Byz.  con- 
stantly  favored  the  commutation  of  fees  or  con- 
tributions  in  kind  and  of  services  and  corvées 
into  monetary  payments.  In  the  early  centuries, 
the  annona  as  well  as  the  caput  or  the  levies  of 
animals  (horses,  pigs)  or  weapons  were  commuted 
into  cash  contributions  at  such  a  variety  of  rates 
(often  arbitrarily  established)  that  the  fiscal  bur- 
den  of  contributors  and  the  illicit  gains  of  some 
tax  collectors  could  also  vary  considerably.  In  the 
fiscal  system  of  the  Macedonian  period,  the 
adaeratio  of  services  due  to  the  state  as  well  as  of 
sportulae  (see  Synetheia)  in  kind  due  to  officials 
was  common:  for  exampie,  the  miìitary  o’biigation 
(strateia)  of  a  farmer-soldier  for  one  year  could 
be  replaced,  in  the  ìoth-nth  C.,  by  a  cash  pay- 
ment  of  4—6  nomismata;  similar  arrangements 
were  possible  for  peasants  attached  to  the  dromos 
and  for  most  secondary  taxes  in  kind,  some  of 
which  were  claimed  in  cash  so  often  that  new 
names  had  to  be  invented  ( antikaniskon ,  antimita- 
tikion,  etc.).  In  the  late  1  ìth  C.  and  afterward,  in 
times  of  monetary  instability  tax  collectors  in- 
creased  their  revenues  by  playing  with  the  ex- 
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change  rates  of  the  various  coins.  In  the  i4th  C. 
the  kaniskion  was  commuted  to  6  keratia  per 
year. 

lit.  Jones,  LRE  2076,  46of,  625!,  670^,  702—04.  Morris- 
son,  “Logariké”  419—64.  Kazhdan,  Agramye  otnoSenija  120. 

-N.O. 

COMPUTUS.  The  date  of  Easter  in  Byz.  was 
determined  by  a  set  of  simple  rules  and  a  variety 
of  cycles,  collectively  called  the  computus.  The 
rules  are  essentially  that  Easter  falls  on  the  first 
Sunday  that  follows  both  the  i4th  day  of  the 
Paschal  lunar  month  (Passover)  and  2  1  March  in 
the  Julian  calendar.  The  two  cycles  in  common 
use  were  of  19  years  (19  solar  years  =  235  months; 
the  years  of  intercalation  [embolismic  years]  were 
numbers  3,  6,  8,  11,  14,  17,  and  19  of  the  cycle) 
and,  from  the  5th  C.  onward,  532  years  (=  ìg  x 
28).  The  28-year  solar  cycle  is  the  product  of  a 
four-year  leap-year  cycle  and  seven  weekdays.  The 
combination  of  the  19-year  lunar  cycle  and  the 
28-year  solar  cycle  results  in  the  precise  recur- 
rence  of  the  sequence  ofjulian  calendar  dates  of 
Easter  in  each  532-year  cycle.  The  so-called  “re- 
forms”  of  the  computus  in  general  consisted  sim- 
ply  of  changing  the  epoch  at  whích  the  19-year 
or  532-year  cycles  begin,  or  of  changing  the  one 
year  in  each  cycle  in  which  the  saltus  lunae  or  “Ieap 
of  the  moon”  (an  epact  of  12  instead  of  1  1  days) 
occurs.  It  is  true  that,  following  the  Islamic  value 
for  the  length  of  a  solar  year  that  had  been  known 
in  Byz.  since  the  ìith  C.,  Nikephoros  Gregoras 
proposed  a  reform  of  the  calendar  (Pingree, 
“Chioniades  &  Astronomy”  i38f),  but  this  pro- 
posal  was  not  accepted.  The  immense  Byz.  liter- 
ature  on  computus  includes  treatises  by  Isaac  Ar- 
gyros  and  Nicholas  Rhabdas. 

Ready-made  computus  tables  (or  paschal  tables) 
indicating  the  dates  of  Easter  for  the  observable 
future  survive  in  many  MSS.  Usually  compiled  by 
the  readers/owners,  their  earliest  date  gives  the 
terminus  ante  quem  for  the  completion  of  the 
MS. 

lit.  Grumel,  Chronologie  31-55,  98-110,  129—39,  265- 
77.  O.  Neugebauer,  Ethiopic  Astronomy  and  Computus  (Vi- 
enna  1979).  -D.P. 

CONCE§TI  TREASURE,  dated  to  ca.400?,  found 
at  Conceçti  in  Moldavia  in  1812  and  now  in  the 


Hermitage  Museurn,  Leningrad.  It  includes  six 
Byz.  silver  objects,  Hunnish  gold  jewelry,  and 
horse  fittings  (see  Chariot  Mounts  and  Horse 
Fittings).  Three  silver  objects  have  decorations 
from  classical  mythology:  the  amphora,  one  of 
the  most  elaborate  silver  vessels  of  the  late  an- 
tique  period,  has  relief  decoration  of  a  hunt,  a 
battle  between  Greeks  and  Amazons,  and  a  ma- 
rine  thiasos  (Dionysiac  revelry);  the  situla  has  a 
frieze  incorporating  Hylas,  Leda,  Apollo,  and 
Daphne;  and  the  plate,  one  of  the  largest  known 
(diarn.  55  crri),  is  decorated  on  its  rim  with  gilded 
and  niello-inlaid  portrait  medallions  and  hunt 
scenes,  comparable  in  technique  to  the  Sutton 
Hoo  Treasurf.  plate  and  a  trulla  in  the  Mytilene 
Treasure.  The  other  silver  objects  in  the  treasure 
include  a  ewer,  of  a  well-known  type;  a  folding 
stool  that  resembles  others  from  Ostia  and  the 
Lampsahos  Treasure;  and  a  helmet  of  a  type 
introduced  by  Constantine  I  (see  Armor).  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  treasure  belonged  to  a 
Hunnish  prince  who  may  have  acquired  the  silver 
objects  as  booty  during  a  campaign  in  the  Danube 
region  and  that  the  burial  took  place  between  400 
and  410. 

lit.  Matzulewitsch,  Byz.  Antike  123—37.  Kent-Painter, 

Wealth  138L  -M.M.M. 

CONCH  ( KÓyxv ,  lit.  “mussel  shell’j,  a  half-dome 
covering  a  niche  or  apse.  Its  shell-like  or  ribbed 
form,  which  appeared  behind  and  above  the  seats 
of  magistrates  in  Roman  basilicas,  was  taken  over 
into  Christian  iconography  (VoIbach,  Elfenbeinar- 
beiten,  nos.  137,  150,  153O.  In  Byz.  churches  a 
conch  was  usually  decorated  with  mosaic  or  fresco 
as  a  focus  for  the  interior  decoration.  In  early 
basilican  churches  the  conch  of  the  apse  normally 
contained  an  image  of  Christ;  in  later,  domed 
churches  the  conch  of  the  apse  became,  after  the 
dome,  the  most  conspicuous  location  in  the  build- 
ing  and  was  reserved  for  the  image  of  the  Virgin. 
Conches  were  also  used  for  other  visually  and 
structurally  promínent  roles — for  example,  in  the 
supporting  system  for  the  dome  in  certain  domed 
octagon  churches  (as  at  the  Nea  Mone  on  Chios), 
for  the  covering  of  subsidiary  apses  in  triconch 
and  tetraconch  churches,  and  for  covering  exe- 
drae  of  polyconch  churches  and  other  buildings 
(e.g.,  trifdinia  and  refectories).  Smaller-scale  conches 
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were  also  used  in  conjunction  with  niches  as  ex- 
terior  decorative  devices  (H.  Buchwald,  JÖB  26 
[1977]  265f,  290-95). 

UT.  K.  Wessel,  RBK  1:268—93.  Demus,  Byz.  Mosaic.  21}. 

-M-J- 

CONCUBINAGE  ( TrakkaKEÌa ,  agraphos  gamos  in 
Ecloga  2.6),  a  stable  sexual  relationship,  frequently 
of  a  married  man  with  a  woman  of  lower  status, 
was  considered  legal  in  Roman  law  (Ph. J.  Thomas 
in  Huldigungsbundel  P.  van  Warmelo  [Pretoria  1984] 
230-36).  Church  fathers  attacked  concubiriage, 
equating  it  with  prostitution.  In  326  Constan- 
tine  I  prohibited  married  men  from  keeping  con- 
cubines  ( Cod.Just .  V  26.1)  and  in  336  he  threat- 
ened  with  infamy  and  deprivation  of  Roman 
citizenship  any  men  of  high  rank  who  tried  to 
treat  as  legitimate  their  children  by  bond-maids, 
freedwomen,  actresses,  or  tavern  keepers  ( Cod . 
Theod.  IV  6.3  pr.).  Anastasios  I  and  Justinian  I 
were  more  tolerant  toward  concubines  and  their 
offspring,  and  the  Ecloga  still  protected  concu- 
bines  against  the  arbitrariness  of  their  “hus- 
bands.”  Leo  VI  abolished  this  institution  (noy.pi); 
the  previous  opinion  that  this  action  was  initiated 
by  Basil  I  was  questioned  by  N.  Oikonomides 
(DOP  30  [1976]  173—93)  who  interpreted  Pro- 
cheiron  4.26  as  an  interpolation  of  a  section  of  Leo 
VI’s  novel  of  907.  Concubinage  evidently  survived 
this  abolition,  and  in  the  1 3th  C.  Demetrios 
Chomatenos  mentions  pallaheia  and  concubines 
(pallakai)  kept  by  men  of  various  status  and  in 
various  areas  of  Epiros. 

The  status  of  the  children  of  concubines,  filii 
naturales,  posed  a  problem  for  legislators  who 
tried  to  distinguish  them  from  offspring  resulting 
from  casual  intercourse  (with  prostitutes,  etc.); 
their  attitude  toward  these  children  kept  shifting, 
as  they  sometimes  granted  and  somedmes  with- 
drew  their  rights  to  the  property  of  their  fathers. 
In  reality  many  illegitimate  children  of  em- 
perors  and  noblemen  by  their  concubines  as- 
sumed  high  ranks  and  social  importance. 

lit.  A.  Laiou,  “Contribution  à  l’étude  de  l’institution 
familiale  en  Epire  au  XIIIe  siècle,"  FM  6  (1984)  284-300. 
G.  Prinzing,  “SoziaIgeschichte  der  Frau  ini  Spiegel  der 
Choinatenos-Akten,”  JÖB  32.2  (1982)  453—62.  Ritzer, 
Mariage  g3f,  133,  i6gf.  M.  NizioIek,  Legal  Effecls  of  Concu- 
bmage  in  Reference  to  Concubines’  Offspring  in  the  Lighl  of 
Impenal  Legislation  of  the  Fenod  of  the  Dominate  (Krakow 
1980).  — J.H.,  A.K. 


CONFESSION  (èfop.oAóyi70Tç),  the  solemn  act  of 
acknowledgment  of  one’s  sins,  was  considered  by 
the  church  fathers  as  indispensable  in  the  search 
for  salvation.  As  Athanasios  of  Alexandria  (PG 
27:48 ìA)  states,  “Confession  is  the  beginning  of 
salvation.”  John  Chrysostom  (PG  57:426.35-37) 
asserts  that  sin  is  such  a  stain  that  even  thousands 
of  springs  of  water  cannot  remove  it,  only  tears 
and  confession.  The  early  church  encouraged 
public  confession,  but  from  the  end  of  the  4th  C. 
this  practice  declined,  and  the  right  of  hearing 
confession  and  imposing  penance  was  entrusted 
to  the  church  as  an  institution  and  individually  to 
priests.  The  Byz.  church,  however,  placed  Iess 
emphasis  on  the  institutional  and  legalistic  ap- 
proach  to  confession  than  did  its  Western  coun- 
terpart:  confession  was  not  included  in  the  list  of 
sacraments  established  by  Theodore  of  Stoudios. 
John  Chrysostom  (PG  49:292.34-44)  stresses  that 
there  are  many  different  ways  of  repentance  (me- 
tanoia)  and  none  are  difficult:  “Are  you  a  sinner? 
Enter  a  church,  confess  your  sins,  and  receive 
absolution.”  The  informal  character  of  Byz. 
confession  is  evident  from  a  text  ascribed  to  Ana- 
stasios  of  Sinai  (PG  89:372^):  “If  you  find  a  spir- 
itual  man,  experienced  and  capable  of  curing  you, 
confess  before  him  without  shame  and  full  of 
faith,  as  if  before  God  and  not  a  human  being.” 

In  the  monastic  milieu  confession  to  a  pater 
pneumatiros,  a  spiritual  father,  was  a  regular 
practice.  At  the  Bebaias  Elpidos  nunnery  daily 
confession  was  prescribed  (Typikon,  chs.  105—11). 
But  in  the  secular  world  it  was  not  common, 
except  during  Lent  or  as  acknowledgment  of 
serious  sins.  Byz.  penitentials  do  not  suggest  a 
rigid  format  for  absolution  or  a  strict  scale  of 
penances  (epitimia);  absolution  was  expressed 
mostly  in  the  form  of  prayer  and  the  remission 
of  sins  was  attributed  to  God  rather  than  to  the 
priest. 

lit.  Meyendorff,  Byz.  Theology  195L  M.  Jugie,  Theologia 
dogmatua  christianorum  onentalium  3  (Paris  1920)  331-89. 
A.  Almazov,  Tajnaja  ispoued’  v  pravoslavnoj  uostocnoj  cerkvi 
(Odessa  1894),  rev.  I.  Sokolov,  VizVrem  4  (1897)  675-82, 
692.  -A.K. 

CONFESSOR  (òfjLohoyrjTfì^),  an  honorific  title 
designating  primarily  those  who,  during  the  per- 
secutions  of  the  3rd— ^th  C.,  overtly  proclaimed 
themselves  Christians;  the  feminine  form,  homo- 
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logetna,  is  rare — for  example,  Epiphanios  of  Sala- 
mis  (PG  42:1926)  mentions  an  anchorite,  Paph- 
noutios,  who  was  the  son  of  a  homologetna.  The 
difference  between  the  confessor  and  martyr  was 
still  vague  in  the  3rd  C.;  Origen  applied  the  term 
martyr  to  all  who  witnessed  to  the  truth,  although 
he  knew  that  the  term  was  generally  reserved  for 
those  who  proved  their  faith  by  shedding  their 
blood.  After  the  victory  of  Christianity,  the  term 
acquired  the  metaphorical  sense  of  “pious  Chris- 
tian,”  as  in  the  5Ü1-C.  inscription  of  “Domnos 
homologetes”  (W.  R.amsay,///S  25  [1905]  172).  It 
was  also  specifically  applied  to  some  ardent  de- 
fenders  of  Orthodoxy,  such  as  Maximos  the  Con- 
fessor  and  Theophanes  the  Confessor,  who 
suffered  exile  or  imprisonment,  but  not  death, 
for  their  beliefs.  (For  confessor  as  one  who  hears 
confession,  see  Pater  Pneumatihos.) 

lit.  H.  Delehaye,  “Martyr  et  confesseur,”  AB  39  (1921) 
20-49.  -A.K. 

CONFISCATION.  Legislation  of  the  4th-6th  C. 
prescribed  confiscation  as  punishment  for  trai- 
tors,  heretics,  pagans,  and  parties  contracting  il- 
legal  marriages;  in  addition,  the  property  of  pa- 
gan  temples,  certain  municipal  estates,  and 
individuals  who  died  intestate  without  legally  rec- 
ognized  heirs,  was  subject  to  confiscation.  While 
several  of  these  categories  ultimately  fell  into  dis- 
use,  confiscation  for  both  intestacy  and  treason 
persisted  in  modified  forms  throughout  later  pe- 
riods:  the  Ecloga  (6.2)  stipulates  that  the  fisc  could 
recover  half  the  estate  of  a  husband  who  died 
intestate  and  was  survived  only  by  his  wife  (see 
Abiotirion);  the  Peira  (60.1)  documents  a  com- 
plicated  division  of  property  between  the  fisc  and 
the  heirs  of  a  proscribed  member  of  the  Bourtzes 
family;  Manuel  Straboromanos  (P.  Gautier,  REB 
23  [  1965]  183.30-31)  describes  how  his  father 
was  punished  with  confiscation  under  Alexios  I, 
adding  that  the  victims  were  allowed  to  retain  a 
portion  of  their  property  and  that  many  subse- 
quently  received  aid  from  the  emperor  himself. 
Confiscated  lands  became  state  property,  admin- 
istered  until  the  7th  C.  by  the  comes  rerum  pri- 
vatarum. 

Alongside  such  practices  sanctioned  in  civil  law, 
confiscation  also  developed  certain  extrajudicial 
forms  based  largely  upon  administrative  regula- 
tions  of  the  army  and  fisc.  In  the  ìoth  C.,  military 


officers  were  permitted  during  foreign  invasions 
to  seize  private  cash  to  purchase  supplies  (De 
obsidione  toleranda  49. 20— 22),  and  several  em- 
perors  appropriated  ecclesiastical  treasure  to  meet 
urgent  military  expenses.  Lands  abandoned  for 
30  years  might  become  classified  as  klasma  and 
revert  to  the  fisc,  while  stratiotika  ktemata 
could  be  withdrawn  from  their  original  possessors 
for  transfer  to  more  reliable  soldiers.  Theophy- 
laktos  of  Ohrid  (ep.26,  ed.  Gautier,  Lettres  215- 
17)  mentions  widespread  confiscation  by  imperial 
officials  in  Bulgaria.  In  addition,  emperors  pro- 
gressively  obtained  the  ríght  to  confiscate  any 
landholding  in  exchange  for  its  just  price  or  the 
equivalent  in  land  (vita  of  John  Chrysostom,  PG 
ii4:ii56A),  and  both  Nikephoros  I  (Theoph. 
487.27-488.1)  and  Basil  II  (Skyl.  340.88-95)  ap- 
pear  to  have  appropriated  private  property  with- 
out  any  compensation.  Such  widespread  applica- 
tion  rendered  confiscation  a  continual  threat  in 
Byz.  socíety,  and  a  number  of  writers  (e.g.,  Sky- 
litzes,  Kekaumenos,  and  esp.  Niketas  Choniates) 
express  disapproval  and  fear  of  its  frequently 
unjust  or  arbitrary  nature. 

lit.  G.  Monks,  “The  Administration  of  the  Privy  Purse,” 
Speculum  32  (1957)  748—63.  Kazhdan-Constable,  Bymnlium 
1446  — A.J.C. 

CONFRATERNITY  (àôeA^òrrjç,  “brotherhood,” 
or  8caKovia,  “diaconate”),  a  private  association  of 
laymen  and  clergy,  men  and  women,  established 
for  devotional  purposes  (e.g.,  the  veneration  of  a 
particular  icon)  and  for  mutual  assistance  among 
members  (e.g.,  in  cases  of  sickness,  for  funeral  or 
memorial  services).  One  function  of  a  confratern- 
ity  was  to  hold  a  procession  with  cult  icons  on 
feastdays,  a  scene  depicted  in  the  Blachernai  mon- 
astery  at  Arta.  Such  lay  confraternities  had  char- 
ters,  strict  regulations  for  members,  and  other 
similarities  to  the  confraternities  found  in  the 
medieval  West.  There  is  evidence  for  Byz.  confra- 
ternities  from  the  6th  C.  until  the  end  of  the 
empire,  with  perhaps  a  discontinuity  during  the 
Iconoclastic  era.  A  late  nth-  or  early  i2th-C. 
typikon  exists  for  a  confraternity  at  Thebes. 

lit.  J.  Nesbitt,  J.  Wiita,  “A  Confraternity  of  the  Com- 
nenian  Era,"  BZ  68  (1975)  360—84.  Beck,  Kirche  138E  P- 
Horden,  “The  Confraternities  in  Byzantium,”  in  W.J.  Sheils, 
D.  Wood,  Voluntary  Religion  (Oxford  1986)  25—45. 

-M.B.,  A.C. 
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CONRAD  III  (Roppáôoç)  of  Hobenstaufen,  king 
of  Germany  (1138-52),  never  crowned  Western 
Emperor;  born  1093,  died  Bamberg  15  Feb.  1 152. 
Begun  in  1 140,  negotiations  with  John  II  Kom- 
nenos  for  an  alliance  against  Roger  II  of  Sicily 
culminated  in  1142  with  the  dispatch  of  Bertha 
of  Sulzbach  to  Constantinople  as  bride  for  Man- 
lel  I.  Conrad  led  the  German  contingent  on  the 
Second  Crusade  in  1 147.  Because  of  clashes  with 
Byz.  forces,  he  feared  to  enter  Constantinople, 
but  crossed  the  Bosporos  with  his  army.  Defeated 
in  Anatolia  by  the  Turks,  Conrad  joined  Louis 
VII,  leader  of  the  French  Crusaders.  From  Ephe- 
sus,  ìll  and  exhausted,  Conrad  sailed  to  Constan- 
ünople  (ca.  Jan.  1 148),  where  Manuel  entertained 
him;  he  continued  by  sea  to  the  Holy  Land.  Re- 
turning  after  the  Crusade’s  failure,  Conrad  landed 
at  rhessalonike,  where,  at  Christmas  1 148,  he  and 
Manuel  agreed  on  a joint  attack  on  Roger.  Manuel 
was  to  receive  Apulia  and  Calabria  as  Bertha’s 
dowry.  Because  of  ill  health  and  preoccupations 
in  Germany,  Conrad  failed  to  execute  these  plans. 

lit.  V.G.  Vasil’evskij,  Trudy  4:18-105.  Larama,  Comneni 
1:33—115.  H.  Vollrath,  “Ronrad  III.  und  Byzanz,”  Archiv 
für  Kulturgeschichte  59  (1977)  321-65.  -C.M.B. 


CONRAD  OF  MONTFERRAT,  claimant  king  of 
Jerusalem  (1190—92);  died  Tyre  28  Apr.  1192. 
Son  of  the  marquess  William  VI  of  Montferrat, 
Conrad  and  his  brothers  Boniface  of  Mont- 
ferrat  and  Renier  of  Montferrat  allied  with 
Emp.  Manuel  I  against  Frederice  I  Barbarossa 
in  1179.  Conrad  captured  Frederick’s  represen- 
tative,  Archbp.  Christian  of  Mainz  (Sept.  1 179), 
then  went  to  Constantinople  to  confer  with  Man- 
uel;  he  was  there  at  Manuel’s  death.  In  1186  Isaac 
II  offered  the  hand  of  his  sister  Theodora  and 
Conrad  accepted.  He  reached  Constantinople 
about  Apr.  1 187,  and  the  marriage  occurred  im- 
mediately.  Conrad  became  caesar.  During  the 
subsequent  revolt  of  Alexios  Branas,  Conrad  en- 
listed  Western  cavalry  and  infantry  as  well  as 
Turkish  and  Georgian  merchants;  his  generalship 
was  crucial  in  defeating  Branas.  Conrad  soon  be- 
came  discontented,  however,  and  perhaps  learned 
of  the  threats  posed  by  Saladin  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Around  late  June  1 187  (or  Sept.,  according  to  R,- 
J-  Lilie  in  Varia  1  [Bonn  1984]  163-74),  he  aban- 
doned  Theodora  and  sailed  to  Tyre.  There  he 


helped  organize  the  defense  of  the  city  and  pre- 
serve  the  remnants  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 
In  1 190  he  married  Isabel  (daughter  of  Amalric 
I  and  Maria  Romnene)  and  claimed  the  kingdom. 

lit.  Th.  Ilgen,  Markgraf  Conrad  von  Montferrat  (Marburg 
1880).  Brand,  Bymntium  18—20,  80-84.  -C.M.B. 

CONSANGUINITY.  See  Relationship,  De- 

GREES  OF. 

CONSCIENCE  (crweíôrjtrtç),  a  term  rarely  found 
in  ancient  philosophy.  Taken  literally,  syneidesis 
originally  meant  personal  knowledge  or  under- 
standing  shared  with  another;  eventually  it  came 
to  mean  self-awareness.  From  the  ìst  C.  b.c.  the 
term  appears  more  frequently,  often  with  a  neg- 
ative  connotation,  in  reference  to  an  attitude  that 
approaches  our  notion  of  conscience.  In  the  New 
Testament,  while  the  term  does  not  occur  in  the 
Gospels,  it  appears  30  times  throughout  the  re- 
maining  books,  but  only  in  the  Pauline  epistles  is 
it  understood  in  an  ethical  sense  as  the  stage  at 
which  the  self  feels  either  justified  or  condemned. 

In  Christian  sources  syneìdesis  primarily  denotes 
either  self-justification  or  self-condemnation,  even 
though  its  alternative  meanings  are  not  wholly 
absent.  For  example,  in  Ignatius  of  Antioch  and 
Clement  of  Rome  conscience  becomes  more  au- 
thoritarian,  emphasizing  faithful  obedience  to  the 
authority  of  the  church.  The  Philonic  or  Pauline 
notion  is  evident  in  John  Chrysostom,  for  whom 
conscience  is  the  highest  authority  next  to  the 
command  of  God,  an  understanding  that  unites 
him  with  John  of  Damascus,  for  whom  the  law 
of  God  is  embedded  in  human  conscience,  called 
the  law  of  the  mind  ( Exp.fidei  95.8—10,  ed.  Rotter, 
Schriften  2:222).  It  is  the  impulse,  the  tension  that 
maintains  the  life  of  ascetic  spirituality,  for  the 
conscience  demands  satisfaction.  The  ascetic  life 
of  the  saints  shows  conscience  as  a  form  of  mar- 
tyrdom,  while  it  may  also  refer  to  the  monastic 
life:  “Let  conscience  serve  as  a  reflection  of  your 
obedience”  (John  Klimax,  PG  88:7126).  In  this 
tradition,  the  formation  of  conscience  requires 
certain  spiritual  qualities,  “vigilance  of  the  heart” 
and  “sobriety”  ( nepsis ). 

lit.  C.A.  Pierce,  Conscience  in  the  New  Testament  (London 
1955).  J.  Stelzenberger,  Syneidesis  bei  Origenes  (Paderborn 
1963).  Idem,  “Conscientia  in  der  ost-westlichen  Spannung 
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der  patristischen  Theologie,”  Tübinger  Theologische  Quartal- 
schrift  141  (1961)  174-205.  M.  Pohlenz,  "Paulus  und  die 
Stoa,”  ZNTW  42  (1949)  69-104.  Idem,  Die  Stua \  2  vols. 
(Göttingen  1948-49).  -K.-H.U. 

CONSISTORIUM  (ffeíou  o~uvé8piov),  the  body  of 
imperial  advisers  that  replaced  the  former  consi- 
lium  in  the  late  Roman  Empire.  The  term  consis- 
torium  was  derived  from  the  hall  in  which  the 
meeting  was  convened;  W.  Kunkel  ( ZSavRom  85 
[1968]  295,  n.96)  rejects  the  traditional  derivation 
of  the  name  from  the  obligation  of  participants 
to  stand  cluring  its  sessions.  The  mention  of  the 
consistorium  in  a  decree  of  Diocletian  ( Cod.Just .  IX 
47. 1 2)  is  probably  a  later  “correction”  of  the  scribe, 
and  the  hrst  secure  evidence  comes  only  from 
347,  although  it  is  plausible  that  the  consistorium 
was  a  creation  of  Constantine  I.  Membership  in 
the  consistorium  was  never  fully  regularized,  but 
by  the  end  of  the  4th  C.  the  consistorium  was 
composed  of  two  groups  of  members  or  comites 
consistoriani :  (1)  the  chiefs  of  the  central  adminis- 
tration  (magister  officiorum,  quaestor  sacri  palatii 
[see  Quaestor],  comes  sacrarum  largitionum, 
and  comes  rerum  privatarum),  and  in  some  cases 
the  praetorian  prefect  and  certain  military  com- 
manders,  and  (2)  advisory  officials  with  minor 
rights.  The  functions  of  the  consistorium  included 
promulgation  of  imperial  laws,  reception  of  for- 
eign  ambassadors,  and  discussion  of  high  policy 
(although  sometimes  this  was  discussed  within  a 
narrower  and  less  formal  circle  of  the  emperor’s 
proximi,  including  the  empress)  and  high  justice. 
A  session  of  the  consistorium  was  called  a  silen- 
tium.  The  consistorium  never  developed  into  an 
independent  institution,  remaining  a  consultative 
and  ceremonial  body.  By  the  end  of  the  4th  C. 
emperors  rarely  participated  in  the  consistorium, 
as  the  emperor’s  “inner  cabinet”  came  to  play  a 
growing  role  as  the  advisory  board.  Senators  ac- 
tively  participated  in  the  judicial  work  of  the  con- 
sistorium  from  the  5th  C.;  in  the  6th  C.  Justinian 
I  essentially  abolished  the  distinction  between  the 
consistorium  and  the  senate. 

lit.  W.  Kunkel,  “Consilium,  Consistorium,”yMC/ir  1 1  — 
12  (1968—69)  242—48.  P.B.  Weiss,  Consislorium  und  comites 
consistoriani  (Würzburg  1975).  Jones,  LRE  1:333—41. 

-A.K. 

CONSTANS  I  (Kẃpct raç),  caesar  (from  25  Dec. 
333)  and  augustus  (from  9  Sept.  337);  born  ca.323, 


died  fortress  of  Helena,  Pyrenees,  Jan.  350.  The 
youngest  son  of  Constantine  I  and  Fausta,  he 
was  initially  given  control  of  Italy,  Africa,  Pan- 
nonia,  Dacia,  and  Macedonia.  In  340,  after  Con- 
stantine  II’s  death  during  an  attack  on  him, 
Constans  became  master  of  the  entire  West.  He 
opposed  Arianism  and  persuaded  Constantius 
II  to  participate  in  the  ill-fated  Council  of  Serdica 
(342/3).  He  continued  to  support  Athanasios  of 
Alexandria  and  was  probably  responsible  for  his 
return  from  exile  in  346.  In  350  Constans  was 
overthrown  and  killed  in  a  plot  led  by  Macnen- 
TIUS. 

lit.  Jones,  LRE  1 12-15.  Barnes,  New  Empire  8,  45. 

-T.E.G. 

CONSTANS  II,  emperor  (641—68);  son  of  He- 
rarleios  Constantine  and  grandson  of  Hera- 
kleios;  born  Constantinople  7  Nov.  630,  died  Syr- 
acuse  15  July  668  (Grierson,  “Tombs  and  Obits” 
49f).  Christened  Flavios  Herakleios,  Constans  was 
crowned  co-emperor  as  Constantine  (Constantine 
III,  according  to  Stratos)  by  his  uncle,  Herarlo- 
nas,  in  Sept.  641.  He  became  sole  emperor  after 
Heraklonas  and  Martina  were  deposed  in  winter 
641/2,  ruling  officially  as  Constantine  (his  coins 
bear  the  name)  but  popularly  known  as  Constans. 
His  thick  beard  earned  him  the  nickname  “Po- 
gonatos.”  With  his  wife  Fausta,  daughter  of  Val- 
entinos  ArSaruni,  he  had  three  sons:  Constan- 
tine  (IV),  Herakleios,  and  Tiberios. 

Throughout  his  reign,  Constans  was  occupied 
by  the  empire’s  external  enemies.  Against  the 
Arabs  he  probably  organized  the  themes  of  Ana- 
toliron  and  Opsirion  and  personally  cam- 
paigned  in  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia.  The  first 
Greek  inscriptions  on  Byz.  coins  (“In  this,  con- 
quer”)  are  found,  together  with  Constans  holding 
a  cross,  on  folleis  of  his  reign.  Evoking  the  success 
of  Constantine  I  at  the  Milvian  Bridge,  this  slogan 
was  intended  to  urge  the  army  to  victory  over  the 
Muslims.  He  suffered  defeats,  however,  esp.  at 
the  naval  battle  of  Phoenix  (mod.  Finíke  in  Tur- 
key)  in  655,  and  twice  (651,  659)  accepted  peace 
treaties  (see  Mu'äwiya).  He  had  more  success 
against  the  SIavs,  personally  invading  Sklavinia 
in  658  and  resettling  captives  in  Asia  Minor.  He 
also  probably  organized  the  theme  of  Hellas. 

Anxiety  over  external  threats  led  him  to  leave 
Constantinople  for  the  West  ca.66o.  Arriving  in 
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Italy  in  663,  he  campaigned  against  the  Lombards 
before  settling  in  Sicily,  where  he  created  a  theme 
and  raised  a  navy  and  army.  Constans’s  measures 
to  finance  his  military  activities  were  unpopular, 
esp.  in  Italy,  where  high  taxes  and  confiscations 
of  church  vessels  antagonized  the  local  nobility 
and  clergy.  He  faced  numerous  rebellions  (e.g., 
those  of  Saborios,  Olympios,  and  Gregory,  ex- 
arch  of  Carthage).  His  religious  policy  attempted 
to  end  Christological  arguments,  but  his  Typos 
only  angered  Western  bishops,  partly  resulting  in 
the  trials  of  Pope  Martin  I  and  Maximos  the 
Confessor.  He  also  infuriated  Pope  Vitalian  in 
March  668  by  decreeing  the  independence  of  the 
archbishop  of  Ravenna.  Constans  was  murdered 
while  bathing,  either  struck  in  the  head  by  a 
servant  or  stabbed  by  the  conspirators  who  pro- 
claimed  Mezizios  emperor.  His  body  was  re- 
turned  to  Constantinople,  perhaps  personally  by 
Constantine  IV,  and  buried  in  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Apostles. 

lit.  J.  Raestner,  De  imperio  Constantim  III  (641-668) 
(Leipzig  1907).  Stratos,  Byzantium  3:1—282.  P.  Corsi,  La 
spedmone  itahana  dì  Costante  II  (Bologna  1983).  Idem,  “La 
polìtica  italiana  di  Costante  II,”  SettStu  34  (1988)  751-96. 

-  P.A.H.,  A.C. 


CONSTANTIA  ( Koj  1  wra pt( e) t'a ) ,  Constantiana, 
and  other  variants,  name  of  several  sites  (towns 
and/or  strongholds),  primarily  in  the  northern 
Balkans. 

CONSTANTIA  IN  THE  RHODOPE  MOUNTAINS,  a 

town  destroyed  by  Ralojan  in  1201  (Nik.Chon. 
532.22—23).  It  is  probably  the  Constantia  listed  in 
a  notitia  of  Patr.  Nicholas  I  Mystikos  as  a  suffra- 
gan  of  Philippopolis  ( Notitiae  CP,  no.7.592).  Ex- 
cavations  at  Assara  (near  Marica  in  Bulgaria)  have 
revealed  the  remains  of  a  late  Roman  and  medi- 
eval  town  (coins  of  Anastasios  I,  Phokas,  and  Leo 
VI  were  found)  that  has  been  identified  as  Rho- 
dopian  Constantia. 

lit.  W.  Gjuselev,  “Forschungen  zur  Geschichte  Thra- 
kiens  im  Mittelalter,”  BBulg  3  (1969)  155-69.  Asdracha, 
Rhodopes  151L  Z.  Aladíov,  “Archeologiceski  proucvanija  na 
Ronstancija  (1967—1977  g.),”  Izvestija  na  nacionalnija  istori- 
(eski  muzej  3  (1981)  253-333. 

Const antia  on  the  Danube,  5th-C.  fortress 
(phrourion)  mentioned  by  Priskos  ( FHG  4:72.16), 
probably  to  be  identified  with  the  nth-C.  phrou- 
rìon  of  Constantia,  referred  to  by  Skylitzes  (Skyl. 


301.2-3).  It  was  near  modern  Belgrade,  at  the 
juncture  of  the  Morava  and  the  Danube. 

CONSTANTIA  ON  THE  BLACH  SEA.  See  TOMIS. 

Constantiana  in  Scythia.  A  notitia  ( Notitiae 
CP,  no.3.656)  lists  Constantiana  as  a  bishopric  of 
the  eparchia  of  Scythia;  its  identification  is  ques- 
tionable  (E.  Popescu,  BZ  66  [1973]  359-82,  and 
I.  Barnea,  SC1V  25  [1974]  427-29). 

Constantion  near  Ohrid,  a  phrourion  erected 
by  Basil  II  (Skyl.  359.40-42). 

Other  Constantias.  Cities  also  possessing 
this  name  existed  in  Calabria,  Cyprus  (anc.  Sala- 
mis),  and  Phoenicia,  and  infrequently  this  name 
was  given  to  Constantinople.  Constantina  (now 
Viran§ehir  in  Turkey)  in  northern  Mesopotamia 
was  called  Ronstantia  by  Theophanes  the 
Confessor.  -A.K. 

CONSTANTIANA.  See  Constantia. 

CONSTANTINA  (Kù>v(TTavTÍvri,  Syr.  Telia),  city 
in  northern  Mesopotamia,  now  Viran§ehir  in  east- 
ern  Turkey.  Constantina  was  the  headquarters  of 
the  doux  of  Mesopotamia  in  363—527  and  532- 
40  and  a  bishopric  of  Osrhoene  subject  to  Edessa 
(L.  Dillemann,  Haute  Mésopotamie  orientale  et  pays 
adjacents  [Paris  1962]  75,  107O.  Malalas  (Malal. 
323.14—19)  states  that  Constantina  was  rebuilt  by 
Constantine  I  on  the  site  of  ancient  Maximianou- 
polis,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  a  Persian 
attack  and  an  earthquake.  Constantina,  also  called 
Konstantia  by  Theophanes,  should  be  distin- 
guished  from  the  Ronstantia  in  Phoenicia,  previ- 
ously  called  Antarados,  that  was  rebuilt  by  Con- 
stantius  II  (Theoph.  38.8—9).  In  the  6th  C. 
Constantina  was  headquarters  of  General  Prisros 
and  an  important  point  of  contention  during  the 
Persian  wars.  Jacob  Baradaeus  was  born  near 
Constantina  and  was  a  monk  at  the  monastery  of 
Phesiltha  outside  the  city.  Constantina  fell  to  the 
Arabs  in  639. 

Parts  of  city  walls,  a  large-aisled,  centralized 
church  (the  “Octagon”),  and  an  entire  (?)  ware- 
house  of  543  were  still  standing  in  1972;  other 
remains  of  the  4th— 6th  C.,  including  Greek  in- 
scriptions,  are  recorded  by  travelers.  A  tetrapylon 
disappeared  in  this  century. 

lit.  Bell-Mango.  Tur  ‘ Abdin  154-57.  -M.M.M. 
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CONSTANTINE  (Ka>vcrTavTÎi>o<;),  personal  name. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  the  name  was  used  before 
Constantine  I  the  Great;  a  certain  Aurelius 
Constantine  is  named  in  an  undated  inscription 
( CIL  3294).  The  name  may  have  been  coined  on 
the  basis  of  Constantius,  Constantine  the  Great’s 
father;  at  any  rate,  in  the  4th  C.  Constantius  was 
more  popular  than  Constantine  (PLRE  1:223— 
28).  The  relative  frequency  seems  to  have  changed 
in  the  5th  C.:  PLRE  2:311-25  Iists  24  Constan- 
tines  and  20  Constantii.  Proltopios  mentions  only 
four  Constantines,  but  thereafter  the  frequency 
increased:  28  in  Theophanes,  60  in  Skylitzes,  15 
in  Anna  Romnene  (in  the  last  two  cases  Constan- 
tine  is  the  most  popular  name).  Niketas  Choniates 
has  22  Constantines,  third  after  John  (35)  and 
Alexios  (24).  In  Lavra,  vol.  1,  encompassing  the 
period  of  the  ìoth— i2th  C.,  37  Constantines  are 
listed,  third  only  to  John  (90)  and  Nicholas  (42), 
but  in  the  later  Lavra ,  vols.  2—3  (i3th-i5th  C.), 
Constantine  occupies  only  the  seventh  place.  Con- 
stantius  seems  to  have  almost  disappeared  after 
Theophanes,  but  the  vernacular  form  Ronstas, 
rare  in  Lavra  1,  occurs  30  times  in  Lavra  2-3. 
Constantine  was  the  most  popular  name  for  em- 
perors;  1 1  bore  the  name  between  the  4th  and 
i5th  C.  and  itshould  be  noted  that  Leo  V  changed 
the  name  of  his  son  Symbatios  to  Constantine  (E. 
Patlagean  in  Byz.  Aristocracy  27).  Four  patriarchs 
had  this  name  but  there  are  very  few  saints  named 
Constantine  in  the  Byz.  calendar.  -A.K. 

CONSTANTINE,  co-emperor;  eldest  son  of  Basil 
I  by  his  first  wife  Maria,  although  some  sources 
name  Eudoria  Ingerina  as  his  mother  (see  G. 
Ostrogorsky,  SemKond  5  [1932]  28);  born  ca.859 
(Vogt,  infra)  or  863/4  (E.  Kislinger,yÖB  33  [1983] 
129),  died  3  Sept.  879  (P.  Rarlin-Hayter,  Byzantion 
36  [1966]  624-26).  Constantine  was  proclaimed 
co-ernperor  in  867/8,  and  his  name  is  included 
with  Basil’s  in  the  dtle  of  the  Procheiron.  Basil 
planned  his  betrothal  to  a  daughter  of  Louis  II, 
and  the  question  was  discussed  with  Frankish  en- 
voys  in  869  (A.  Gasquet,  L’empire  byiantm  et  la 
monarchie  franque  [Paris  1888]  412).  Constantine 
accompanied  Basil  in  his  expedidon  against  the 
Arabs  in  879  (Vasiliev,  Byz.  Arabes  2.1:88—91,93— 
94)- 

Constantine  always  appears  beardless  on  his 
father’s  coins  (Grierson,  DOC  3.2:474  and  nos.  1- 


4,  8,  10—11).  Spatharakis’s  view  (CahArch  23  [1974] 
97—105)  that  Constantine  was  depicted  in  the 
well-known  Paris  MS  of  the  Homilies  of  Gregory 
of  Nazianzos  (Paris  B.N.  gr.  510,  foI.8v)  was 
corrected  by  I.  Kalavrezou-Maxeiner  (JÖB  27 
[>978]  19-24)- 

lit.  Vogt,  Basile  ìer  58Í.  -A.K.,  A.C. 

CONSTANTINE.  See  also  Konstantin. 

CONSTANTINE  I  THE  GREAT,  augustus  (from 
25  July  306);  born  Naissos  273/4,  died  Nikome- 
deia  22  May  337;  feastday  21  May.  Son  of  Con- 
stantius  Chlorus  and  Helena,  he  was  pro- 
claimed  as  augustus  in  Britain  upon  the  death  of 
his  father.  He  was  subsequently  acknowledged  as 
caesar  by  Galerius  and  as  augustus  by  Maximian, 


Constantine  I  the  Great.  Bronze  head  of  the  em- 
peror;  4ih  C.  National  Museum,  Belgrade. 
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and  his  imperial  position  was  confirmed  at  the 
Conference  of  Carnuntum  in  308.  He  defeated 
Maxentius  at  the  battle  of  the  Milvian  Bridge 
in  312,  thus  becoming  sole  ruler  of  the  West. 
Alliance  with  Lic.inius  turned  to  hostility,  and 
after  victory  over  his  rival  at  Chrysoupolis  in 
Bithynia  in  324  Constantine  became  ruler  of  the 
whole  empire.  He  associated  his  sons  with  him  as 
caesars — Crispus  (317),  Constantine  II  (317), 
Constantius  II  (324),  and  Constans  I  (333) — 
but  he  remained  sole  augustus  until  his  death.  He 
had  two  consorts,  Minervina  (perhaps  a  concu- 
bine)  and  Fausta  (see  genealogical  table). 

Constantine  carried  out  important  administra- 
tive  and  military  reforms,  completing  and/or  re- 
versing  those  of  Diocletian.  He  organized  the 
entire  empire  into  three  or  four  prefectures,  each 
under  its  own  praetorian  prefect,  below  whom 
were  provinces  and  the  cides.  At  court,  officials 
such  as  the  comes  rei  privatae ,  comes  sacrarum  largi- 
tionum,  and  magister  officiorum,  wielded  great  power 
as  heads  of  large  amorphous  bureaus,  while  mag- 
istri  militum  commanded  the  army,  increasingly 
dominated  by  the  comitatenses.  Constantine  re- 
formed  the  coinage,  issuing  a  gold  solidus  that 
remained  the  standard  coin  through  the  1  ìth  C. 
To  celebrate  his  victory  over  Licinius  he  founded 
a  new  city  on  the  site  of  ancient  Byz.;  Constan- 
tinople  was  inaugurated  on  1 1  May  330,  not  so 
much  a  “new  capital”  as  an  imperial  residence 
and  monument  to  the  emperor’s  greatness.  Ac- 
cording  to  the  Chronicon  Paschale  (1:527—29), 
his  huge  building  program  consisted  almost  en- 
tirely  of  secular  structures,  whereas  Eusebios  of 


Caesarea  emphasizes  the  churches  and  martyria 
that  Constantine  built  in  the  capital  and  at  Niko- 
medeia,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem. 

Like  most  of  his  predecessors,  Constantine 
sought  divine  support  for  his  rule  and  ultimately 
came  to  base  his  power  on  a  special  connection 
with  the  Christian  God.  This  concept  developed 
slowly,  augmented  by  the  emperor’s  victories,  and 
culminating  in  the  image  of  Constantine  in  the 
works  of  Eusebios  of  Caesarea,  esp.  the  Vita 
Constantini.  In  the  latter  work  ( VC  4.15)  Euse- 
bios  interprets  the  upward  gaze  exhibited  by  Con- 
stantine  on  his  coins  as  a  gesture  of  piety.  In  fact, 
his  numismatic  portraits  exhibit  a  remarkable  range 
of  types  (D.H.  Wright,  DOP  41  [1987]  493-507). 
It  is  still  debated  whether  Constantine  actually 
issued  the  so-called  Edict  of  Milan.  Constantine 
became  involved  in  the  controversies  surrounding 
Donatism  and  Arianism,  convoked  the  first  ecu- 
menical  council  at  Nicaea,  and  approved  its  de- 
cisions,  although  he  later  came  to  support  Ari- 
anism.  He  was  baptized  on  his  deathbed  by 
Eusebios  of  Niromedeia.  The  so-called  Dona- 
tion  of  Constantine  is  a  forgery,  probably  of 
the  8th  C. 

As  the  first  Christian  emperor  and  the  founder 
of  Constantinople,  Constantine  set  the  style  that 
was  followed  by  nearly  all  Byz.  emperors.  Despite 
his  very  real  human  failings,  Constantine  was  very 
quickly  heroized  as  founder  of  the  new  politico- 
religious  order  and  regarded  as  a  saint;  he  was 
commonly  pictured,  frequently  along  with  his 
mother,  in  figural  representations  of  rulers  in 
church  decoration. 


SELECTED  GENEALOGY  OF  THE  FAMILY  OF  CONSTANTINE  I 


CONSTANTINF,  II 


CONSTANTINE  I 
-m.  (1)  Minervina 
m.  (2)  Fausta 


I 

CONSTANS  I 


Crispus 


Helena 

i 


CONSTANTIUS  CHLORUS 
-m.  (1)  HELENA 
m.  (2)  Tneodora 


FIavius 

Delmatius 


Julius  Constantius 
—  m.  (1)  Galla 
m.  (2)  Basilina 


CONSTANTIUS  II  Constantina  j 

1 


Gallus 


L_  . 


T 


T 


Hannibalianus  Constantia  Anastasia  Eutropia 


JULIAN  m.  Helena 

4 


Based  on  A.H.M.  Jones,  Constantìne  and  the  Coniersion  0/ Europe  (New  York  1962)  211. 
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lit.  A.H.M.  Jones,  Constantine  and  the  Conversion  of  Eu- 
rope  (London  1948;  rp.  New  York  1962).  T.D.  Barnes, 
Constantine  arul  Eusebius  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1981).  J.  Vogt, 
Constantin  der  Grosse  und  sein  Jahrhunderl 2  (Munich  1960). 
M.  MacMullen,  Constanline 2  (London-New  York-Sydney 
1987).  Konstantin  der  Grosse,  ed.  H.  Rraft  (Darmstadt  1974). 
A.  Kazhdan,  “  ‘Constantin  imaginaire.’  Byzantine  Legends 
of  the  Ninth  Century  about  Constantine  the  Great,”  Byzan- 
tion  57  (1987)  196-250.  -T.E.G.,  A.C. 

CONSTANTINE  II,  caesar  (from  1  Mar.  317) 
and  augustus  (from  9  Sept.  337);  born  Arles,  Feb. 
317,  died  Aquileia  340.  He  was  the  son  of  Con- 
stantine  I,  perhaps  illegitimate.  In  the  arrange- 
ments  made  after  his  father’s  death  Constantine 
II  ruled  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain.  He  was,  how- 
ever,  apparently  regarded  as  the  senior  emperor. 
A  strong  opponent  of  Arianism,  he  returned 
Athanasios  of  Alexandria  from  exile  in  Gaul 
despite  the  opposition  of  Constantius  II.  In  340 
Constantine  responded  to  a  perceived  slight  from 
Constans  I  by  invading  Italy,  where  he  was  killed. 

lit.  Jones,  LRE  112-14.  PLRE  1:223.  Barnes,  New  Em- 
pire  8,  44L  -T.E.G. 

CONSTANTINE  III,  usurper  in  Britain  and  Gaul 
(407—11).  He  is  described  as  a  common  soldier 
but  was  a  man  of  ability  who  was  proclaimed 
emperor  in  Britain  in  407.  He  made  himself  mas- 
ter  of  much  of  Gaul,  being  able  to  mint  coins 
extensively  at  Trier,  Lyons,  and  Arles.  In  Septem- 
ber  411  he  surrendered  to  Honorius’s  army  and 
was  put  to  death.  He  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
either  Herarleios  Constantine,  son  and  succes- 
sor  of  Herarleios,  or  with  Constans  II,  both  of 
whom  have  been  called  Constantine  III  by  some 
historians. 

lit.  E.  Demougeot,  “Constantin  III,  I’empereur  d’Arles,” 
in  Hommage  à  André  Dupont  (Montpellier  1974)  83-125. 

-Ph.G. 

CONSTANTINE  III  LEICHOUDES  (Aeixotŵjç), 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  (2  Feb.  1059-9/10 
Aug.  1063);  born  Kouzenas  (Psellos  in  Sathas,  MB 
5:300.10)  or  Constantinople  (Sathas,  MB  4:390.18- 
19)  ca.  1000,  died  Constantinople.  The  statement 
of  later  chroniclers  that  he  was  a  eunuch  is  prob- 
ably  incorrect.  Together  with  John  Mauropous, 
Leichoudes  was  the  leader  of  the  young  intellec- 
tuals  who  came  to  power  under  Constantine  IX; 
he  became  mesazon  (Beck,  Ideen,  pt.XIII  [1955], 


329)  but  had  to  retire  ca.1050.  The  question  of 
the  pronoia  that  Constantine  IX  granted  to  Lei- 
choudes  over  the  Mangana  monastery  is  under 
discussion;  it  was  apparently  an  administrative 
function  (A.  Hohlweg,  BZ  60  [1967]  291-94), 
rather  than  a  semifeudal  property  (K.  Juzbasjan, 
VizVrem  16  [1959]  24—28).  He  returned  to  politi- 
cal  activity  only  when  Michael  VI  sent  him  and 
Psellos  as  envoys  to  the  rebellious  Isaac  I  Kom- 
nenos,  who  eventually  chose  Leichoudes  to  re- 
place  Miciiael  I  Keroularios  on  the  patriarchal 
throne. 

The  policy  of  Leichoudes  as  patriarch  is  little 
known:  he  evidently  resumed  negotiations  with 
Pope  Alexander  II  (1061-73)  concerning  the  fi- 
lioque  (PL  145:6336).  His  hostility  toward  the 
Monophysites  was  relentless:  Michael  I  the  Syr- 
ian  mentions  the  patriarchal  decree  of  1063  to 
burn  all  the  sacred  books  “of  the  Syrians”  (tr. 
Chabot,  3: 166).  Leichoudes  regulated  the  right  of 
asylum  in  such  a  way  that  a  priest  involved  in  a 
murder  was  proclaimed  free,  whereas  a  slave  ( oi - 
ketes )  Demetrios,  guilty  of  murder,  was  extradited 
to  hís  owner  in  exchange  for  the  payment  of  24 
nomismata  (PG  119:853—56).  On  his  seals  Lei- 
choudes  retained  the  title  of  ecumenical  patriarch 
(Laurent,  Corpus  5.1,  no.  17).  Psellos  devoted  to 
him  an  enkomion  praising  his  friend  as  a  talented 
administrator  and  even  military  commander. 

source.  Sathas,  MB  4:388—421.  lt.  tr.  U.  Criscuolo, 
Michele  Psello:  Oraiione  in  memoria  dì  Costantino  Licìndi  (Mes- 
sina  1983). 

lit.  RegPatr,  fasc.  3,  nos.  887—92.  Ljubarskij,  Psell  56- 
58.  A.  Michel,  “Schisma  und  Raiserhof  im  Jahre  1054: 
Michael  Psellos,”  L’Eglise  et  les  églises,  vol.  1  (Chevetogne 
1954)  361-65,  426-28.  Skabalanovif,  Gosudarstyo  390-96. 

-A.K. 


CONSTANTINE  IV,  emperor  (668-85);  born 
ca.650,  died  Constantinople  10  July  (?)  685.  In 
the  ìgth  C.  many  scholars  identihed  Constantine 
IV  with  “Constantine  Pogonatos,”  who  in  reality 
was  his  father,  Constans  II  (E.W.  Brooks,  BZ  17 
[1908]  460—62).  Proclaimed  co-emperor  in  April 
654  by  Constans  II,  Constantine  avenged  his  fa- 
ther’s  murder  by  going  to  Sicily  in  early  669  and 
defeating  Mezizios  (E.W.  Brooks,  BZ  17  [1908] 
455—59,  rejects  Constantine’s  personal  participa- 
tion).  Constantine  ruled  with  his  younger  brothers 
Herakleios  and  Tiberios  until  681,  when  he  de- 
posed  and  mutilated  them,  probably  because  of  a 
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conspiracy  (E.W.  Brooks,  EHR  30  [1915]  42-51). 
With  them  and  his  son  Justinian  (II)  he  is  shown 
in  an  apse  mosaic  in  S.  Apollinare  in  Classe,  pre- 
senting  prívileges  to  that  church  (Beckwith,  ECBA, 
fig.96). 

Throughout  his  reign  Constantine  faced  exter- 
nal  pressures  but  preferred  diplomatic  to  military 
responses.  The  Arabs  raided  Byz.  territory  yearly 
and  in  674-78  besieged  Constantinople  itself,  but 
their  defeat  compelled  Mucäwiya  to  sign  a  30- 
year  truce  on  terms  favorable  to  Byz.  Shortly 
thereafter  Constantine  signed  treaties  with  the 
Lombards,  who  had  captured  Brindisi  and  Ta- 
ranto  (after  671),  and  the  Avars  ( Reg ,  nos.  241, 
240).  In  the  Balkans  Constantine  unsuccessfully 
campaigned  against  Asparuch  and  formally  rec- 
ognized  the  Bulgars’  settlement  south  of  the  Dan- 
ube,  in  response  to  which  he  created  the  theme 
of  Thrace.  He  hoped  to  end  the  empire’s  reli- 
gious  disputes  by  summoning  the  Council  in 
Trullo  and  personally  presided  at  12  of  its  18 
nieetings.  He  also  attempted  to  revalue  the  bronze 
coinage  by  minting  an  18-gram  follis.  He  died 
of  dysentery  and  was  survived  by  his  wife  Ana- 
stasia  and  their  sons  Justinian  and  Herakleios. 

lit.  D.  Missiou,  “Who  was  the  Constantine  in  the  In- 
scription  no.  8788  CIG  IV?”  Bymntina  13  (1985)  1477—86. 
I.  Barnea,  “Sceau  de  Constantin  IV  empereur  de  Byzance 
trouvé  à  Durostorum,”  Revue  roumaìne  d'histoire  20  (1981) 
625—28.  Stratos,  Bymntìum  4:1-171.  Kulakovskij,  Istorija 
3:228-52.  -P.A.H.,  A.C. 

CONSTANTINE  V,  emperor  (741—75);  born 
Constantinople  718,  died  Strongylon  14  Sept.  775. 
Leo  III  crowned  his  son  Constantine  as  co-emperor 
in  720  and  in  732  married  him  to  the  Khazar 
khagan’s  daughter,  who  took  the  name  Irene  and 
bore  him  Leo  (IV).  Constantine’s  second  wife, 
Maria,  died  shortly  after  their  marriage  ca.750. 
By  a  third  wife,  Eudokia,  whom  he  crowned  in 
769,  Constantine  had  five  sons  (including  Caesar 
Nirephoros)  and  a  daughter.  After  succeeding 
Leo  in  741,  Constantine  was  briefly  driven  from 
Constantinople  by  Artabasdos,  but  regained  the 
throne  in  Nov.  743.  Byz.  sources  displayed  their 
hostility  toward  his  zealous  support  of  Icono- 
clasm  by  nicknaming  him  “Raballinos”  (“groom”) 
and  “Kopronymos”  (“dung-named”)  for  suppos- 
edly  having  defecated  while  being  baptized.  Con- 
stantine  convened  a  church  council  at  Hieria  in 
754  and  thereafter  persecuted  Iconophiles  in  the 


bureaucracy,  army,  and  church;  his  attacks  on 
monks  evolved  into  a  campaign  against  monasti- 
cism  as  an  institution.  He  also  rejected  the  cult  of 
saints,  including  the  intercessory  power  of  the 
Theotokos,  and  was  hostile  to  relics,  except  those 
of  the  True  Cross.  In  the  Life  of  St.  Stephen  the 
Younger  (PG  100: 1 1 20C),  Constantine  is  indicted 
for  scraping  the  holy  pictures  off  the  walls  of  the 
Church  of  the  Virgin  at  Blachernai.  In  the  prov- 
inces  he  relied  011  strategoi  like  Michael  Lacha- 
nodrahon  to  execute  his  iconoclastic  and  fiscal 
policies.  Constantine  wrote  treatises  on  Icono- 
clasm  that  survive  as  his  fragmentary  Questions 
(Peuseis,  ed.  Ostrogorsky,  Bilderstr.  7-45). 

An  outstanding  general,  Constantine  served  in 
740  with  his  father  at  Arroinon.  He  campaigned 
frequently  against  the  Slavs  and  Bulgarians,  win- 
ning  decisive  victories  at  Anchialos  in  763  and 
over  Telerig  at  Lithosoria  in  773.  He  also  cam- 
paigned  successfully  against  the  Arabs,  capturing 
Germanikeia  in  746  and  Theodosioupolis  and 
Melitene  in  752.  For  resettling  captives  from  Ar- 
menia  in  Thrace,  he  was  blamed  for  introducing 
Paulicians  into  the  empire  (Theoph.  429. 19-22). 
He  repopulated  Constantinople  with  families  from 
Greece  after  a  plague  in  747.  Constantìne  trans- 
ferred  Sicily,  Calabria,  and  Illyricum  from  papal 
to  Byz.  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  but,  by  neglect- 
ing  northern  Italy  and  the  Lombards’  seizure  of 
Ravenna,  he  drove  the  papacy  closer  to  the  Franks. 
He  created  the  Bourellarion  theme  and  re- 
stored  the  aqueduct  of  Valens  during  a  drought 
in  Constantinople  in  767.  He  financed  his  cam- 
paigns  and  enriched  the  treasury  by  raising  taxes 
and  selling  confiscated  monastic  properties.  Con- 
stantine  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Apostles,  but  in  the  9th  C.  his  bones  were  ex- 
humed,  burned,  and  cast  into  the  sea  (Grierson, 
“Tombs  and  Obits”  53f). 

lit.  S.  Gero.  Bmmtine  Iconoclasm  during  the  Reign  of 
Constantine  V  (Louvain  1977).  A.  Lombard,  Constanlin  V, 
empereur  des  Romains  (740-775)  (Paris  1902).  C.  Zuckerman, 
“The  Reign  of  Consianline  V  in  the  Miracles  of  St.  Theo- 
dore  the  Recruil  ( BHG  1764),”  REB  46  (1988)  191-210.  C. 
Mango,  “St.  Anthusa  of  Mantineon  and  the  Family  of 
Constantine  V,”  AB  100  (1982)  401-09.  -P.A.H. 


CONSTANTINE  VI,  emperor  (780—97);  son  of 
Leo  IV  and  Irene;  born  Constantinople  14  Jan. 
771,  died  before  805  (E.W.  Brooks,  BZ  9  [1900] 
655).  Leo  crowned  Constantine  VI  as  co-emperor 
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in  776,  but  after  Leo’s  death  Irene  ruled  as  Con- 
stantine’s  regent  with  Staurarios.  In  782  she 
betrothed  Constantine  to  Rotrud,  the  daughter  of 
Charlemacne,  but  broke  the  engagement  in  788 
and  married  Constantine  to  Maria  from  Amnia 
in  the  Armeniakon.  This  reportedly  upset  Con- 
stantine  (Theoph.  463.24—27)  and  likely  con- 
tributed  to  his  growing  animosity  toward  his 
mother.  He  signed  the  acts  of  the  Second  Council 
of  Nicaea  (787)  condemning  Iconoclasm,  but  hís 
close  association  with  Michael  Lachanodrahon, 
with  whose  help  he  deposed  Irene  in  Dec.  790, 
may  indicate  Iconoclasdc  leanings.  He  was  an 
ineffectual  ruler,  fruitlessly  campaigning  against 
the  Bulgarians  and  Arabs  in  791  and  being  se- 
verely  defeated  by  the  Bulgarians  at  Marrellai 
in  792.  His  restoration  of  Irene  in  792  disap- 
pointed  his  supporters.  In  792-93  he  thwarted  a 
conspiracy  in  favor  of  his  uncle,  Caesar  Nirepho- 
ros,  and  at  Irene’s  urging  blinded  Alexios  Mo- 
sele,  thereby  aggravating  an  uprising  in  the  Ar- 
meniakon,  which  he  cruelly  suppressed.  He 
instigated  the  Moechian  Controversy  in  795  by 
divorcing  Maria,  who  had  given  him  two  daugh- 
ters,  and  marrying  his  mistress  Theodote.  Under- 
mined  by  Irene  and  Staurakios,  he  was  dethroned 
and  blinded  on  19  Apr.  797  (S.  Pétridès,  EO  4 
[1900—01]  72—75).  He  died  in  exile  and  was  bur- 
ied  in  Irene’s  monastery  ofSt.  Euphrosyne  (Grier- 
son,  “Tombs  and  Obits”  54f).  Constantine’s  only 
recorded  monumental  portrait  was  a  mosaic  at 
the  Church  of  the  Virgin  of  Pege,  together  with 
one  of  his  mother. 

lit.  Treadgold,  Byz.  Revival  60-1 10.  D.  Misiou,  “Stadia 
basileias  Konstantinou  £T'  kai  Eirenes  kai  ta  nomismata 
tous,”  Byzantiaka  1  (1981)  139-56.  P.  Speck,  üaiser  Konstan- 
tin  VI.  (Munich  1978).  Ostrogorsky,  History  176-81. 

-P.A.H.,  A.C. 

CONSTANTINE  VII PORPHYROGENNETOS, 

emperor  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  (945-59); 
born  17  or  18  May  905,  died  Constantinople  9 
Nov.  959.  His  birth  to  Leo  VI  and  Zoe  Karbo- 
nopsina  provoked  the  confiict  over  the  Tetra- 
gamy  of  Leo  VI.  Crowned  co-emperor  probably 
on  15  May  908  (P.  Grierson-R.  Jenkins,  Bymntìon 
32  [1962]  133—38),  he  was  excluded  from  power 
for  almost  four  decades,  successively  dominated 
by  Alexander,  Nicholas  I  Mystiros  and  Zoe, 
and  Romanos  I,  whose  daughter  Helen  married 
Constantine  in  May  919.  His  independent  rule 


Constantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos.  The  emperor 
crowned  by  Christ;  ivory,  10th  C.  State  Pushkin  Mu- 
seum  of  Fine  Arts,  Moscow. 

began  only  after  Romanos’s  sons  were  deposed 
on  27  Jan.  945.  Dismissing  Romanos’s  supporters, 
Constantine  sought  the  assistance  of  aristocratic 
families  such  as  Phoras.  A  contemporary  source 
(TheophCont  456.14-16)  asserts  that  Constantine 
surrounded  himself  with  noblemen  ( eugeneis )  on 
whom  he  bestowed  titles  and  gifts,  while  another 
(Skyl.  237.14)  reports  that  the  emperor  chose  his 
functionaries  regardless  of  their  noble  merits  ( ouk 
aristinden). 

In  his  legislation  Constantine  proclaimed  a 
complete  rupture  with  his  predecessor’s  policy: 
he  called  Romanos’s  officials  and  generals  venal 
and  unwarlike  (Zepos,  Jus  1:226.5)  and  tried  to 
alleviate  ( kouphisai )  the  tax  burden  that  his  father- 
in-law  had  required  the  peasantry  to  bear 
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( TheophCont  443.13—18).  In  fact,  however,  Con- 
stantine’s  novels,  written  predominantly  by  Theo- 
dore  of  Derapolis,  retained  principles  of  Ro- 
manos  I’s  legislation,  such  as  the  concept  of  the 
protection  of  the  poor  from  the  dynatoi;  he 
made,  however,  certain  concessions  to  small  ar- 
chontes  and  small  monasteries.  Especially  impor- 
tant  in  this  respect  was  a  novel  (now  lost)  men- 
tioned  in  Theodore’s  decision  of  960/ 1 :  in  it, 
Constantine,  responding  to  the  request  of  the 
military  archontes  (Zepos,  Jns  1:239.19),  obliged 
even  the  pooresi  peasants  to  compensate  the  ille- 
gal  buyers  of  their  allotments;  they  were  allowed, 
however,  five  years  for  this  repayment. 

Constantine  fought  against  the  Arabs  without 
great  success.  T'he  expedition  to  Crete  ìn  949  was 
a  failure,  and  although  his  armies  seized  Germa- 
niheia  in  949  and  crossed  the  Euphrates  in  952, 
they  were  subsequently  defeated  by  Sayf  al- 
Dawla.  Nirephoros  (II)  Phoras  led  the  offensive 
from  954  and  in  957  captured  Hadat;  in  958 
John  (I)  Tzimiskes  conquered  Samosata.  Despite 
the  baptism  of  Ol’ga,  princess  of  Kiev,  and  her 
visit  to  Constantinople,  Constantine  was  unable  to 
establish  a  strong  alliance  with  the  Rus’. 

Constantine  contributed  much  to  the  systema- 
tization  of  knowledge  and  encouraged  the  com- 
pilation  of  encyclopedic  works  such  as  Excerpta  de 
legationibus  (see  Excerpta)  and  Geoponira;  he 
also  encouraged  historical  writing  intended  to  eu- 
logize  Basil  1  and  thereby  present  Basil’s  prede- 
cessors  as  inept  villains.  This  aim  was  achieved  by 
the  anonymous  author  of  the  Imperial  Histories, 
ascribed  to  a  certain  Genesios,  and  by  a  collection 
conventional!y  called  Theophanes  Continuatus. 
Constantine  collaborated  in  several  works  on  the 
empire’s  administrative  system  and  foreign  rela- 
tions  that  are  preserved  under  his  name:  De  ad- 
ministrando  imperio,  De  thematibus,  and  De 
ceremoniis.  To  his  literary  heritage  also  belong 
several  speeches,  letters  (e.g.,  correspondence  with 
Theodore  of  Kyzikos),  and  specimens  of  litur- 
gical  poetry. 

Constantine’s  reputation  as  guiding  spirit  of  the 
so-called  Macedonian  Renaissance  is  based  on  the 
prooimion  of  the  continuators  of  Theophanes 
{TheophCont  3.15—4.1),  who  declare  that  the  em- 
peror  brought  a  palimoia  (“new  life”)  and  palin- 
genesia  (“rebirth”)  to  what  had  been  lost  in  the 
course  of  time.  The  same  source  (450.12—20)  tells 
of  Constantine’s  “accurate”  painting  and  his  role 


as  “corrector”  of  stonemasons,  carpenters,  gold- 
smiths,  silversmiths,  etc.,  and  attributes  numerous 
works  to  his  hand  (447.1—450.1 1).  Liutprand  of 
Cremona  {Antapodosis  3.37)  confirms  also  that 
Constantine  engaged  in  zografia,  that  is,  that  he 
worked  as  a  painter.  Constantine’s  portrait  is  found 
on  an  ivory  plaque  in  Moscow  (Goldschmidt- 
Weitzmann,  Elfenbeinshulpt.  II,  no.35)  and  per- 
haps  on  a  Mandylion  icon  at  Sinai. 

lit.  A.  Toynbee,  Constanline  Porphyrogenitus  and  His  World 
(London  1973).  A.  Rambaud,  L’empire  grec  au  dmème  siècle, 
Constanlin  Porphyrogénète  (Paris  1870;  rp.  New  York  1963). 
A.  Kazhdan,  “He  epoche  tou  Konstantinou  Z’  Porphyro- 
gennetou,”  Diabaio  129  (1985)  17-20.  J.  Ripoche,  “Con- 
stantin  VII  Porphyrogénète  et  sa  politique  hongroise  au 
milieu  du  Xe  siècle,”  SüdoslF  36  (1977)  1-12.  Lemerle, 
Humamsm  309—46.  -A.K.,  A.C. 

CONSTANTINE  VIII,  emperor  (1025—28);  born 
960/1,  died  Constantinople  12  Nov.  1028,  accord- 
ing  to  Yahya.  Son  of  Romanos  II,  Constantine 
was  crowned  co-emperor  probably  30  Mar.  962 
(Oikonomides,  Documents,  pt.XIII  [1965],  173— 
76).  During  the  reign  of  his  elder  brother  Basil 
II,  he  lived  in  idleness.  He  marrìed  Helena, 
daughter  of  Alypios,  who  bore  him  three  daugh- 
ters:  Eudokia  (who  became  a  nun),  Zoe,  and 
Theodora.  Upon  succeeding  his  brother,  Con- 
stantine  continued  his  devotion  to  chariot  racing 
and  theatrical  spectacles,  although  he  did  enjoy 
the  imperial  duty  of  receiving  embassies.  He  was 
strongly  infiuenced  by  his  household  eunuchs, 
capricious,  and  prone  to  inflict  blinding  on  the 
slightest  excuse.  Among  his  apparently  innocent 
victims  were  Constantine  Bourtzes,  Nikephoros 
Komnenos,  and  Basil  Skleros.  Because  Basil  II 
had  allowed  two  years  of  tax  arrears  to  accrue, 
Constantine  collected  the  taxes  for  five  years  in 
three.  He  considered  annulling  the  allelengyon 
that  Basil  had  imposed  but  did  not  live  to  do  this. 
His  general  Constantine  Diogenes  repelled  an  at- 
tack  by  Pechenegs,  and  George  Theodorakanos 
defeated  a  Muslim  naval  incursion.  On  his  death- 
bed,  Constantine  married  Zoe  to  the  future  Ro- 
manos  III. 

Generally  accepted  as  portraits  of  Constantine 
and  Basil  II  are  the  co-emperors  in  the  Bari 
Exultet  Roll  (Archivio  della  Cattedrale  1).  If  this 
is  so,  it  is,  apart  from  his  coins,  the  only  portrait 
known  of  Constantine. 

lit.  M.  Canard,  “Les  sources  arabes  de  l  histoire  byz- 
antine  aux  confins  des  Xe  et  XIe  siècles,”  REB  19  (1961) 
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284-314.  Skabalanovií,  Gosudanlvo  1  —  14.  S.A.  Ramer, 
“Emperors  and  Aristocrats  in  Byzantium,  976—1081"  (Ph.D 
diss.,  Harvard  Univ.,  1983)  158-73.  -C.M.B.,  A.C. 

CONSTANTINE  IX  MONOMACHOS  (Mono- 
/xáxoç),  emperor  (1042-1055);  born  ca.1000,  died 
Constantinople  7/8  Jan.  ( Kleinchroniken  1:159,  167) 
or  1 1  Jan.  (Grumel,  Chronologie  358;  Ostrogorsky, 
History  337)  1055.  From  a  distinguished  family, 
Constantine  was  exiled  to  Mytilene  by  Michael 
IV.  He  was  recalled  to  wed  Zoe  (1 1  June  1042) 
and  crowned  the  next  day;  their  mosaic  portraits 
survive  in  Hagia  Sophia,  Constantinople.  He  en- 
joyed  the  support  of  the  commercial  classes  of 
Constantinople;  leading  merchants  became  sena- 
tors.  He  also  gathered  around  him  such  intellec- 
tuals  as  future  Patr.  Constantine  (III)  Lei- 
choudes,  future  Patr.  John  (VIII)  Xiphilinos, 
Michael  Psellos,  and  John  Mauropous,  whose 
epigrams  describe  two  images  of  Constantine.  A 
law  school  was  established  under  Xiphilinos,  and 
Psellos  became  hypatos  ton  philosophon. 

Constantine  extravagantly  maintained  his  mis- 
tress,  Srleraina,  and  her  successor,  an  “Alan” 
(Georgian)  princess.  He  converted  into  taxpayers 
peasants  in  “Iberia”  who  had  owed  military  ser- 
vice  and  substituted  mercenaries.  A  moderately 
adulterated  nomisma  perhaps  facilitated  com- 
merce  (Morrisson,  “Dévaluation”  6f).  These  pol- 
icies  alienated  the  military  aristocracy.  The  revolts 
of  George  Maniares  and  Leo  Tornirios  were 
overcome  with  great  difhculty. 

Constantine  experienced  some  successes  over 
foreigners:  the  Rus’  of  Jaroslav  of  Kiev  were 
defeated  (Shepard,  “Russians  Attack”  147—212), 
and  Gagih  II  yielded  Ani.  Nonetheless,  the  fron- 
tiers  proved  porous:  the  Turks  of  Tughrul  Beg 
devastated  eastern  Anatolia,  the  Pechenegs  oc- 
cupied  the  Danubian  plain  and  ravaged  Thrace, 
and  the  Normans  advanced  in  southern  Italy. 
Late  in  his  reign,  these  disasters  caused  Constan- 
tine  to  dismiss  Xiphilinos  and  other  intellectuals. 
He  turned  to  the  eunuch  John,  who  instituted 
harsh  taxation.  In  his  hnal  year,  Constantine  could 
not  control  Patr.  Michael  I  Reroularios. 

Psellos’s  Chronographia  vividly  depicts  Constan- 
tine’s  personality;  later  Byz.  writers  blamed  his 
extravagant  policies  for  the  ensuing  collapse  of 
Byz.  Among  his  lavish  foundations  were  the  mon- 
astery  of  the  Nea  Mone  on  Chios  and  the  mon- 
astery  at  Mangana,  built  near  the  house  where 


Skleraina  lived.  MSS  presumably  commissioned 
by  Constantine  include  a  rich  copy  of  the  homilies 
of  John  Chrysostom  (Sinai  gr.  364)  that  contains 
a  frontispiece  showing  the  emperor  between  Zoe 
and  Theodora  (Spatharakis,  Portrait,  Hg.66). 

lit.  Lemerle,  Cinq  études  268—71,  285—90.  Ohnsorge, 
Abend.  íâ  Byz.  317-32.  Idem,  Ost-Rom  und  der  Westen 
(Darmstadt  1983)  207-18.  Mouriki,  Nea  Moni  24-29. 

-C.M.B.,  A.C. 

CONSTANTINE  X  DOUKAS,  emperor  (1059- 
67);  born  ca.  1006,  died  Constantinople  22/3  May 
1067.  An  Anatolian  magnate,  Constantine  was 
briefly  imprisoned,  then  retired  to  his  estates  when 
his  father-in-law  Constantine  Dalassenos  was  ar- 
rested  (1034).  In  1057  Constantine  supported  the 
rebellion  of  the  future  Isaac  I  Romnenos.  Through 
his  second  wife,  Eudoria  Marrembolitissa,  a 
niece  of  Patr.  Michael  I  Reroularios,  he  was 
allied  to  the  opponents  of  Michael  VI  Stratio- 
tiros  within  Constantinople.  During  Isaac’s  reign, 
Constantine  supported  those  hostile  to  Isaac’s  re- 
forms  (E.  Stänescu,  RESEE  4  [1966]  55—69). 
Nevertheless,  through  the  influence  of  Michael 
Psellos,  Constantine  was  designated  emperor  by 
the  dying  Isaac  and  crowned  on  23/4  Nov.  1059. 
He  undid  Isaac’s  reforms,  restoring  many  to  office 
and  promoting  leading  guild  members  to  the  sen- 
ate.  Soldiers  who  felt  neglected  sought  to  enter 
the  civil  hierarchy  (Attal.  76.10—12).  He  avoided 
a  plot  (Apr.  1061)  led  by  the  eparch  of  Constan- 
tinople  (D.  Polemis,  BZ  58  [1965]  6if).  His  gen- 
erosity  to  monasteries  and  individuals  required 
heavy  taxation,  which  inspired  rebellion  (1066)  in 
northern  Greece  (G.  Litavrin,  VizVrem  11  [1956] 

1 23-34).  Constantine  could  barely  rally  150  sol- 
diers  to  oppose  an  incursion  of  Uzes  across  the 
Danube  (1064—65).  Turkish  raiders  overran  the 
eastern  boundaries,  and  Alp  Arslan  seized  Ani. 
Constantine’s  reign  was  deemed  disastrous  by  At- 
taleiates;  even  Psellos  was  critical.  At  his  death, 
the  augusta  Eudokia  took  power  on  behalf  of  her 
sons  (N.  Oikonomides,  Documents,  pt.III  [1963], 
102).  She  had  already  held  the  place  of  honor 
(the  spectator’s  left)  on  folleis  of  Constantine’s 
reign.  Their  joint  portraits  appear  in  a  badly 
damaged  miniature  in  a  copy  of  the  Sacra  Parallela 
(Spatharakis,  Portrait,  fig.68).  Constantine’s  best- 
preserved  likeness,  again  with  Eudokia,  is  on  a 
reliquary  of  St.  Demetrios  in  Moscow  ( Iskusstvo 
Vizantij  2,  no.547). 
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lit.  Polemis,  Doukai  28—34,  no.12.  M.  Angold,  The  By z- 
antine  Empire  1025—1204  (I.ondon— New  York  1984)  16— 

32,  53“ 5^.  61-74.  — C.M.B.,  A.C. 

CONSTANTINE  XI  PALAIOLOGOS,  emperor 
(12  Mar.  1449-29  May  1453);  born  Constanti- 
nople  8  Feb.  1405,  died  Constantinople  29  May 
1453.  Last  member  of  the  Palaiologan  dynasty 
and  final  ruler  of  the  Byz.  Empire,  Constantine 
was  the  fourth  son  of  Manuel  II  and  Helena 
Dragas.  He  is  sometimes  called  Constantine  XII 
because  of  the  erroneous  supposition  that  Con- 
stantine  Laskaris  was  crowned  emperor  in  Apr. 
1204  (cf.  Brand,  Byzantiurn  258  and  381,  n.58). 
Constantine  came  to  the  Morea  in  1428  to  share 
the  despotate  with  his  brothers  Theodore  II  and 
Thomas  Palaiologos;  he  ruled  as  despotes  for  20 
years.  He  significantly  strengthened  the  Byz.  po- 
sition  by  the  restoration  of  the  Hexamilion  (1444) 
and  the  conquest  of  Patras  (1429),  Athens,  and 
Thebes  (1444).  His  dream  of  reasserting  control 
over  Greece,  however,  was  destroyed  by  the  Ot- 
toman  campaign  of  1446.  Since  both  of  Constan- 
tine’s  older  brothers,  Theodore  and  Andronikos, 
predeceased  him,  he  inherited  the  throne  upon 
the  death  of  the  childless  John  VIII.  He  was 
crowned  at  Mistra  on  6  Jan.  1449  and  began  his 
reign  in  March  when  he  reached  Constantinople. 
He  did  not  receive  a  second  coronation  in  Hagia 
Sophia. 

As  a  pragmatist  Constantine  accepted  the  Union 
of  Florence,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  military  assis- 
tance  from  the  West.  During  his  short  reign  he 
made  several  desperate  appeals  to  European  rul- 
ers  (R.  Guilland,  EEBS  22  [1952]  60-74  and  BS 
14  [1953]  226—44).  He  did  not  implement  the 
Union,  however,  until  12  Dec.  1452.  Constantine 
fought  bravely  during  the  Ottoman  siege  of  Con- 
stantinople  and  was  killed  on  the  ramparts  during 
the  final  Turkish  assault.  He  died  without  heir. 
since  his  two  marriages  were  childless. 

LiT.  Papadopulos,  Genealogie,  no.95.  Zakythinos,  Despotat 
1:204-47.  M.  Carroll,  “Constantine  XI  Palaeologus:  Some 
Problems  of  Image,”  in  Maislor  329-43.  -A.M.T. 

CONST ANTINE  BODIN  (BoÔîeoç),  called  Peter 
by  the  Bulgarians,  king  of  Duklja  (Diorleia)  after 
ca.1081;  died  1101  or  1108.  In  1072  Constantine 
was  sent  by  his  father,  Michael,  son  of  Stephen 
Voislav,  to  support  George  Voitech.  At  Prizren 


Constantine  was  acclaimed  basileus  of  Bulgaria, 
but  the  Byz.  defeated  and  captured  him.  Rescued 
or  ransomed,  he  returned  to  Duklja  ca.  1078.  When 
Robert  Guiscard  attacked  Dyrrachion,  Constan- 
tine  led  an  army  purportedly  to  assist  Alexios  I, 
but  at  the  battle  on  18  Oct.  1081  he  withheld  his 
troops  until  the  Norman  triumph  was  clear,  then 
led  them  away  unscathed.  Between  1085  and  1091, 
John  Doukas,  governor  of  Dyrrachion,  defeated 
Constantine  and  according  to  Anna  Romnene 
captured  him.  ln  1092-94  Alexios  I  waged  cam- 
paigns  in  Raska  and  Zeta,  which  weakened  Con- 
stantine’s  realm.  The  Priest  of  Diorleia  men- 
tions  Constantine’s  strife  with  his  relatives,  which 
also  contributed  to  the  weakening  of  his  power. 

lit.  A.  Petrov,  “Knjaz’  Konstantin  Bodin,”  Sbomik  V.  1. 
Lamanskogo  (St.  Petersburg  1883)  239-64.  B.  Radojéic,  “Peri 
tes  exergeseos  tou  Konstantinou  Mpontin,”  12  CEB  (Bel- 
grade  1964)  2: 1 85-87.  -C.M.B.,  A.K. 

CONSTANTINE  DRAGA§  (Apayáa^),  Serbian 
nobleman  and  autonomous  ruler;  died  17  May 
1395.  Together  with  his  brother  John  Dragas 
(died  1378/9),  he  ruled  a  large  region  of  north- 
eastern  Macedonia,  inherited  from  their  father 
the  sebastohralor  and  despotes  Dejan  (Ferjancic,  Des- 
poti  168—70).  He  was  called  gospodin  (lord)  in  Ser- 
bian  documents,  kyr  (Koutloum.,  no.40. 15)  or  au- 
thentes  (MM  2:260.8)  in  Greek  texts.  It  is  a  matter 
of  dispute  whether  he  was  ever  given  the  title 
"despoles  of  Serbia”  (cf.  J.  Darrouzès,  REB  27  [1969] 
62.72—73  and  n.;  Ostrogorsky,  infra  288f).  With 
their  mother  Theodora-Eudokia,  sister  of  Stefan 
Uros  IV  Dusan,  the  Dragas  brothers  generously 
endowed  monasteries  on  Mt.  Athos,  esp.  Hilan- 
dar,  Panteleemon,  and  Vatopedi  (S.  Novakovic, 
Zakonski  spomenici  [Belgrade  1912]  446—48,  452— 
57,  510—15,  676,  738—40).  After  the  battle  of 
Marica  in  1371,  Constantine  and  John  were  forced 
to  become  vassals  of  Murad  I;  Constantine  was 
fighting  on  the  side  of  the  Turks  when  he  fell  in 
battle  at  Rovine.  His  lands  were  subsequently 
annexed  by  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Despite  their  Ottoman  vassalage,  the  Dragas 
brothers  maintained  close  relations  with  Byz. 
Probably  after  1386,  Constantine  took  as  his  sec- 
ond  wife  Eudokia  Romnene,  daughter  of  Alexios 
III  of  Trebizond  (I.  Djuric,  ZRV1  22  [1983]  259- 
72),  and  in  1392  he  gave  Helena,  his  daughter  by 
his  first  wife,  in  marriage  to  Manuel  II  Palaiolo- 
gos.  Their  son  Constantine  XI  bore  the  family 
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name  Dragases  in  addition  to  Palaiologos.  Helena 
died  on  13  Mar.  1450  as  the  nun  Hypomone; 
several  Byz.  rhetoricians  wrote  funeral  orations 
in  her  memory. 

lit.  Soulis,  Dusan  100-102.  G.  Ostrogorsky,  “Gospodin 
Ronstantin  Dragaä,’’  ZbFilozFak  7.1  (1963)  287—94.  H.  Ma- 
tano v,  Jugompadmte  bülgarshi  z emi  prei  XIV  vek  (Sofia  1986) 
115-28.  -J.S.A. 

CON STANTINE  LASRARIS.  See  under  Con- 

STANTINE  XI  PALAIOLOGOS. 


CONSTANTINE  OF  RERRYRA,  theologian 
condemned  in  Jan.  and  Feb.  1 170  for  his  heretical 
interpretation  of  John  14:28,  “The  Father  is  greater 
than  I.”  Stressing  the  hypostatical  unity  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  Constantine  denied  that  the 
Son  was  inferior  on  account  of  the  real  and  con- 
crete  humanity  which  he  assumed  in  the  incar- 
nation  ( RegPatr ,  fasc.  3,  no.  1113).  According  to 
V.  Grumel  ( EO  28  (1929]  283—94),  Constantine 
wrote  the  treatise  On  the  Orthodox  Creed  (Napisanie 
0  pravoj  vere )  preserved  in  Old  Church  Slavonic 
and  ascribed  to  Constantine  the  Philosopher; 
S.  Kos  (De  auctore  exposüionis  verae  fidei  S.  Constan- 
tino  Cyrillo  adscriptae  [Ljubljana  1942];  cf.  B. 
Schultze,  OrChrP  9  [1943]  229-31)  rejects  this 
identification  and  considers  the  author  a  disciple 
of  Methodios,  perhaps  Kliment  of  Ohrid.  Even 
more  questionable  is  the  identification  of  Con- 
stantine  with  Constantine  Byldnator,  an  official 
(kanstrisios)  of  Hagia  Sophia  and  archbishop  of 
Bulgaria  mentioned  by  Michael  Gazes  in  1203  (C. 
Giannelli,  EEBS  23  [1953]  224—32). 
lit.  J.  Gouillard,  “Synodikon”  22  ìf.  -A.K. 


CONSTANTINE  OF  RHODES,  poet;  born  ca.870 
or  880  at  Lindos,  Rhodes,  died  after  931.  Con- 
stantine  began  his  civil  career  as  secretary  of  Sa- 
monas  and  his  literary  career  as  a  satiric  poet, 
accusing  Leo  Choirosphahtes  of  paganism  and 
mocking  a  eunuch  called  Theodore  the  Paphla- 
gonian.  Later,  as  Constantine  VII’s  asekretis,  he 
produced  an  ekphrasis  (surviving  perhaps  in  an 
unfinished  form)  consisting  of  two  sections:  de- 
scriptions  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  Constantino- 
ple  and  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles.  In 
full  conformity  with  the  encyclopedic  tendencies 


of  ìoth-C.  literature,  his  descriptions  are  a  catalog 
of  elements  rather  than  an  emotional  perception 
of  the  achievements  of  architects  and  painters  (A. 
Epstein,  GRBS  23  [1982]  8 1  f ).  Constantine’s  de- 
scription  of  the  Seven  Wonders  was  used  by  Ke- 
drenos,  probably  through  an  intermediary  source. 
His  satiric  poems  are  inelegant,  being  essentially 
lísts  of  the  base  qualities  of  his  opponents. 

ed.  E.  Legrand,  “Description  des  oeuvres  d’art  et  de 
l’Église  des  saints  Apôtres  à  Constantinople  par  Constantin 
le  Rhodien,”  REGr  9  (1896)  36-65.  G.  Begleri,  Chram 
svjatych  Apostolov  i  drugie  pamjatniki  Konslantinopolja  po  opi- 
saniju  Konstantina  Rodija  (Odessa  1896),  corr.  G.  Bartelink, 
Bymntion  46  (1976)  425L  Matranga,  AnecGr  2:624-32. 

lit.  G.  Downey,  "Constantine  the  Rhodian:  His  Life 
and  Writings, ”  LCMS  2 1 2-2 1.  -A.K. 


CONSTANTINE  OF  SICILY,  gth-C.  poet,  named 
also  grammatikos  and  philosopher.  He  wrote  Ana- 
creontic  verses  to  which  Krumbacher  ( GBL  723) 
ascribes  a  vivid  naturalness.  Constantine  mentions 
Arab  attacks  on  Sicily.  Lemerle  ( Humanism  199- 
200,  n.95)  attributes  to  him,  although  reluctantly, 
a  poem  in  which  the  author  regards  Photios  as 
his  teacher.  Constantine  was  also  involved  in  a 
polemic  against  hís  teacher,  Leo  the  Philosopher; 
his  vitriolic  verses  charge  Leo  with  paganism  and 
threaten  him  with  Hell,  where  he  will  meet  his 
friends,  ancient  poets  and  scholars.  The  identifi- 
cation  of  both  Constantine  and  Leo  is  difficult: 
Lipsic  (0£erki  355)  is  inclined  to  see  in  Leo  the 
Philosopher  Leo  Choirosphartes  and  to  connect 
Constantine’s  invectives  with  the  polemic  of  Are- 
thas  and  Constantine  of  Rhodes  against  the 
latter;  Lemerle  identifies  Constantine’s  teacher  with 
Leo  the  Mathematician.  M.D.  Spadaro  ( infra 
!83— 92)  hypothesizes  that  the  author  of  the  po- 
lemical  verses  was  Constantine  the  Philoso- 
pher. 

ed.  M.D.  Spadaro,  “Sulle  composizioni  di  Costantino  il 
Filosofo  del  Ýaticano  915,”  SicGymn  24  (1971)  198-202. 
Cramer,  Anec.Gr.Paris.,  vol.  4  (Oxford  1841)  380-83.  Ma- 
tranga,  AnecGr  2:689-98. 

lit.  R.  Anastasi,  "Costantino  Siculo  e  Leone  il  Filosofo,” 
SicGymn  16  (1963)  84—89.  -A.K. 

CONSTANTINE  THE  JEW,  saint;  born  Synada, 
Phrygia,  died  on  Bithynian  Mt.  Olympos  26  Dec., 
after  886.  Born  to  a  Jewish  family,  Constantine 
adopted  Christianity.  His  conversion  began  when 
he  spontaneously  imítated  a  merchant  who  crossed 
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his  mouth  while  yawning;  “the  power  of  the  sign” 
was  such  that  Constantine  without  baptism  ac- 
quired  a  fervent  belief  in  Christ  (cols.  629F— 630A). 
Constantine’s  relatives  forced  him  to  marry,  but 
on  his  wedding  night  he  fled  to  the  Phlouboute 
monastery  near  Nicaea,  where  he  was  baptized, 
became  a  monk,  and  stayed  12  years.  He  was 
ordained  a  priest  and  tried  to  convert  Jews  living 
in  Nicaea.  When  Constantine  attempted  to  move 
to  Olympos,  he  was  brought  back  as  a  fugitive 
and  put  in  chains.  Prompted  by  St.  Spyridon  in  a 
vision,  Constantine  traveled  via  Attaleia  to  Cyprus 
and  returned  with  a  relic,  the  right  hand  of  Pa- 
lamon  (an  otherwise  unknown  martyr),  which  he 
gave  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Hyakinthos  at  Nicaea. 
Although  he  settled  on  Olympos  (at  Atroa,  later 
at  Bolion-Balaios),  he  still  attempted  to  influence 
affairs  in  Constantinople:  he  supposedly  recon- 
ciled  the  emperors  Basil  I  and  Leo  VI. 

His  anonymous  Life,  apparently  written  during 
Leo’s  reign,  eulogizes  the  emperor  (648F);  since 
the  author,  in  describing  the  region  of  Nicaea, 
speaks  of  “our  desert”  (645C),  he  must  have  be- 
longed  to  a  Nicaean  monastic  community.  He 
sympathizes  with  the  upper  stratum  of  the  pro- 
vincial  population  and  stresses  that  Constantine 
found  support  first  of  all  among  “those  who  were 
noble  by  nature  and  fortune  and  earthly  distinc- 
tion”  (644A-B).  The  hagiographer  avoids  vivid 
detail,  but  the  miracles  are  unusual — a  girl  who 
tried  to  seduce  Constantine  fainted  at  the  sign  of 
the  cross;  some  books  fell  from  Constantine’s  pouch 
into  a  torrent,  but  were  brought  to  his  feet  un- 
damaged.  No  mere  humble  compiler,  the  author 
incessantly  comments  upon  his  story,  asserts  that 
his  hero  deserves  an  exquisite  logos,  not  a  medio- 
cre  composition  (628C),  and  boasts  that  no  one 
could  have  done  the  job  much  better  than  himself 
(65  tC). 

sourcf.s.  AASS  Nov.  4:628-56.  Synax.CP  3456 

ut.  BHG  370.  Starr,ỳ?«;r  1  ig-22.  -A.K. 

CONSTANTINE  THE  PHILOSOPHER  (monas- 
dc  name  Cyril),  missionary  to  the  Slavs  and  saint; 
born  Thessalonike  826/7,  died  Rome  14  Feb.  869; 
feastday  14  Feb.  Constantine  and  his  brother 
Methodios  were  the  sons  of  the  droungarios  Leo 
and  Maria,  who  may  have  been  a  SIav.  Displaying 
remarkable  intelligence  as  a  youth  (he  reputedly 
memorized  the  works  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzos), 


ca.842  Constantine  journeyed  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  gained  the  favor  of  the  eunuch  Theo- 
rtistos  and  received  an  advanced  education;  the 
tradition  that  he  studied  philosophy  under  Leo 
the  Mathematician  and  Photios  is,  however, 
disputed  (Lemerle,  Humanism  185-91).  He  was 
ordained  priest  and  became  chartophylax  of  Hagia 
Sophia  under  Patr.  Ignatios,  but  was  later  ap- 
pointed  a  teacher  of  philosophy  at  the  school  of 
the  Magnaura.  His  legendary  erudition  brought 
him  prominence:  he  reportedly  defined  philoso- 
phv  in  secular  terms  for  Theoktistos  (I.  §evcenko 
in  For  Roman  Jakobson  [The  Hague  1956]  449— 
57),  bested  John  VII  Grammatiros  in  a  debate 
over  Iconoclasm,  learned  Hebrew,  disputed 
Muslim  theologians  at  the  caliph’s  court  at  Sa- 
marra,  and  debated  Jewish  spokesmen  before  the 
khagan  of  the  Khazars. 

In  863  Michael  sent  him  and  his  brother  Metho- 
dios  to  Moravia  to  comply  with  the  request  of 
Rastislav  for  missionaries.  In  preparation,  Con- 
stantine  devìsed  the  Glagolitic  alphabet  and  a 
literary  language,  Church  Slavonic,  into  which 
he  translated  numerous  Greek  works,  including 
the  so-called  liturgy  of  John  Chrysostom,  selected 
daily  offices,  the  Psalter,  the  New  Testament,  and 
perhaps  Leo  III’s  Ecloga.  In  Moravia,  Constan- 
tine  and  Methodios  organized  a  native  church 
using  the  local  Slavic  tongue,  but  under  pressure 
from  the  Frankish  clergy  they  journeyed  to  Rome 
in  867,  where  Constantine  died,  having  been  ton- 
sured  shortly  before  his  death.  He  was  buried  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Clement,  whose  relics  he  had 
discovered  in  Cherson  in  860  and  brought  to 
Rome.  His  9th-C.  Church  Slavonic  vita,  perhaps 
composed  by  Methodios,  draws  heavily  on  Greek 
sources  (I.  §evcenko  in  To  Honor  Roman  Jakobson, 
vol.  3  [The  Hague  1967]  1817).  The  existence  oí 
Constantine’s  original  Greek  works,  esp.  con- 
cerned  with  St.  Clement’s  relics,  can  only  be  de- 
duced  from  references  or  surviving  fragments  in 
Church  Slavonic  sources. 

sources.  T.  Lehr-Sptawiríski,  Ìywoly  fíonstantina  i  Meto- 
dego  (Poznan  1959)  3-93-  F.  Grivec,  F.  Tomsic,  Comtantmus 
et  Methodius  Thessalonicemes:  Fontes  (Zagreb  1960). 

lit.  Kinlomelodxevsha  bibliografija  19 40—1980,  ed.  I.  Dujcev 
et  al.  (Sofia  1983).  V.  Vavrínek,  B.  Záslërová,  “Byzantium’s 
Role  in  the  Formation  of  Great  Moravian  Gulture,”  BS  43 
(1982)  161—  88.  F.  Dvornik,  Les  légendes  de  Conslantin  et  de 
Méthode  vues  de  Bytance 2  (Hattiesburg,  Miss.,  1969).  Idem, 
Byzantine  MLssinns  among  the  Slans  (New  Brunswick,  N.J., 
•97°)  53—145-  Vlasto,  Entry  26-66.  -P.A.H. 
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CONSTANTINE  TICH,  Bulgarian  monarch 
(1257—77),  whose  reign  coincided  with  a  period 
of  bitter  internal  feuding  and  repeated  foreign 
invasions.  After  the  murder  of  Tsar  Michael  Asen 
and  the  brief  reign  of  Sebastokrator  Roloman 
(probably  murdered),  Constantine  was  pro- 
claimed  tsar  by  a  group  of  boyars.  No  sooner  had 
he  suppressed  a  revolt  by  a  certain  Mico,  son-in- 
law  of  John  Asen  II,  than  he  was  faced  by  a 
Hungarian  invasion,  in  which  he  lost  much  of 
northwestern  Bulgaria  to  the  Hungarians.  By  dy- 
nastic  marriages,  successively  to  Irene,  daughter 
of  Theodore  II  Laskaris,  and  to  Maria,  niece  of 
Michael  VIII,  Constantine  sought  in  vain  to  as- 
sure  himself  of  Byz.  support.  In  1263  the  Byz. 
invaded  Thrace,  took  Philippopolis,  and  ad- 
vanced  toward  Sofia,  but  the  Hungarians  drove 
them  back.  In  desperation  Constantine  made  an 
alliance  with  the  Mongol  Golden  Horde  in  south- 
ern  Russia.  Their  combined  forces  advanced  nearly 
to  Constantinople,  but  when  the  Mongols  with- 
drew  with  their  booty,  Constantìne  had  to  fall 
back  empty-handed.  Exploiting  Bulgarian  weak- 
ness,  the  Hungarians  extended  their  rule  and  that 
of  their  Bulgarian  puppet  Sveto.slav.  All  that  was 
left  to  Constandne  was  the  territory  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Balkan  range  east  of  the  river 
Iskür,  and  from  1271  even  that  was  regularly 
raided  by  the  Mongols,  with  whom  Michael  VIII 
had  allied.  By  the  end  of  his  reign  Constantine 
was  a  virtual  vassal  of  the  Mongols. 

lit.  Fine,  Latc  Balkans  172—183.  P.S.  Sreckovic,  “Ras- 
prava  o  Ronstantinu  Tehu,”  Srpska  Kraljevska  Akademija, 
Glas  2  (1888)  1—90.  Zlatarski,  Ist.,  vol.  3  (1940)  476-551. 

-R.B. 

CONSTANTINOPLE.  [This  entry  treats  the  his- 
tory  and  development  of  the  city  of  Constanti- 
nople.  For  a  discussion  of  its  public  rnonuments, 
city  walls,  and  cisterns,  see  Constantinople, 
Monuments  of.  The  capture  of  the  city  by  the 
Turks  is  treated  in  Constantinople,  Siege  and 
Fall  of.  Individual  monasteries  and  churches  are 
the  subject  of  independent  entries.] 

Capital  of  the  Byz.  Empire,  Constantinople 
(KüjpcrTapriPoÚ7roA.iç,  Turk.  Istanbul)  was  founded 
by  Constantine  I  in  324  on  the  site  of  the  Greek 
city  of  Byzantion  and  dedicated  on  1 1  May  330. 
The  creation  of  imperial  seats  of  government  in 
the  provinces  was  in  line  with  the  policy  of  the 
Tetrarchy;  Diocletian  had  already  established  his 


residence  in  nearby  Nihomedeia.  If  Constantine 
was  not  satistìed  with  Nikomedeia,  it  was  probably 
because  he  considered  Byzantion  to  be  strategi- 
cally  more  advantageous.  lt  commanded  access  to 
the  Black  Sea  and  lay  at  the  juncture  of  two 
military  highways,  the  European  Via  Egnatia  and 
the  road  leading  from  Chai.cedon  to  Nikomedeia 
and  points  farther  east.  Yet  the  site  of  Byzantion 
also  had  the  great  weakness  of  being  unprotected 
on  the  landward  side  by  any  natural  barrier — a 
factor  that  came  into  play  barely  50  years  later 
and  posed  thereafter  a  constant  threat. 

Constantinople  was  formed  by  the  expansion  of 
Byzantion.  The  new  center  of  imperial  authority, 
consisting  of  the  complex  of  the  Great  Palace 
and  Hippodrome,  was  placed  within  the  ancient 
city.  From  there  a  coionnaded  street,  already  built 
by  Septimius  Severus,  ran  to  the  old  city  gate. 
Constantine  laid  out  a  circular  forum  outside  the 
gate  and  continued  the  main  artery  (later  named 
Mese)  in  a  straight  line  westward.  About  1.2  km 
west  of  the  forum  a  Capitolium  was  set  up.  There 
the  street  forked,  one  arm  extending  southwest 
to  the  Golden  Gate  (near  the  mosque  Isakapi 
Mescidi;  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Theodosian 
Golden  Gate),  the  other  northwest  to  meet  a  new 
line  of  walls  that  described  an  arc  from  the  Pro- 
pontis  to  the  Golden  Horn,  roughly  from  the 
modern  quarter  of  Samatya  (Psamathia)  to  that 
of  Cibali.  No  maritime  defenses  were  put  up  since 
at  the  time  there  was  no  threat  from  the  sea. 

Constantine  envisaged  a  sharp  increase  in  the 
population  and  made  arrangements  for  grain 
supply  from  Egypt  amounting  to  80,000  rations — 
perhaps  a  target  rather  than  the  figure  requisite 
at  the  time.  Indeed,  the  population  did  climb 
steeply  in  the  4th-5th  C.,  a  process  that  is  re- 
flected  in  gradually  expanded  harbor  capacity, 
granaries,  and  water  supply.  It  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine  when  it  reached  its  peak  or  to  estimate  a 
maximal  population  figure  (opinions  have  ranged 
between  250,000  and  1,000,000).  Clearly,  solarge 
a  center  of  consumption  could  be  maintained  only 
thanks  to  a  complex  and  potentially  vulnerable 
system  of  provisioning  dependent  on  Egypt.  In 
addition  to  the  subsidízed  supply  of  bread  (and 
oil?)  such  comforts  as  were  expected  in  the  biggest 
cities  (i.e.,  luxurious  public  baths  and  entertain- 
ment  in  theaters  and  the  circus)  attracted  people 
to  Constantinople. 

The  oft-repeated  statement  that  Constantine 
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willed  his  new  residence  to  have  from  the  start  a 
purely  Christian  character  is  not  substantiated  by 
the  evidence.  The  old  pagan  temples  on  the 
Acropolis  and  elsewhere  were  not  disturbed  and 
the  Capitolium,  which  may  be  attributed  to  Con- 
stantine,  had  a  clearly  pagan  character.  Constan- 
tine  probably  built  no  more  than  three  churches: 
St.  Irene  to  serve  as  cathedral,  and  two  martyria 
dedicated  to  local  martyrs,  St.  Akakios  (near  the 
Golden  Horn)  and  St.  Mokios  in  the  cemetery 
area  outside  the  land  walls.  The  Church  of  the 
Holy  Apostles  was  built  by  Constantius  II  next 
to  Constantine’s  mausoleum. 


The  Gothic  invasion  and  the  defeat  of  the  em- 
peror  Valens  at  Adrianople  (378)  served  ro 
underline  the  vulnerability  of  Constantinople  and 
necessitated  new  defensive  measures,  esp.  to  pro- 
tect  the  water  supply  only  recently  guaranteed  by 
the  construction  of  a  network  of  aqueducts  ex- 
tending  as  far  as  Bizye  in  Thrace  and  possibly 
farther  west,  a  distance  of  some  100  km.  It  was 
probably  to  this  end,  and  not  because  of  a  multi- 
plication  of  exposed  suburbs,  thatby  413  the  land 
walls  were  extended  1.5  km  to  the  west  of  the 
Constantinian  circuit.  The  wide  belt  of  land  that 
was  added  to  the  city  appears  to  have  been  sparsely 
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Constantinople.  Hagia  Sophia  and  the  Golden  Horn,  viewed  from  the  southeast. 
To  the  right,  the  Church  of  St.  Irene.  The  bridges  lead  across  to  Galata. 


populated  and  much  of  it  was  taken  up  by  cem- 
eteries,  Three  enormous  open-air  cisterns  were 
there — with  a  total  capacity  of  approximateiy 
1,000,000  sq.  m — those  of  Aetios  (421),  Aspar 
(459),  and  St.  Mokios  (ascribed  to  Anastasios  I). 
Somewhat  Iater,  a  forward  defensive  line  was  built 
from  Selymbria  to  the  Black  Sea  at  a  distance  of 
65  km  from  the  city:  this  was  the  so-called  Anas- 
tasian  or  Long  Wall,  45  km  long.  Fairly  effective 
for  a  time,  it  was  abandoned  in  the  7th  C.  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  it  manned  and  re- 
paired. 

The  emperors  of  the  Theodosian  line  made  a 
sustained  effort  to  embellish  Constantinople  and 
provide  it  with  further  public  works  such  as  gran- 
aries  and  the  great  Theodosian  harbor  on  the 
Propontis.  Simultaneously  members  of  their  fam- 
ily  and  government  officials  invested  heavily  in 
real  estate,  building  for  themselves  mansions  of 
princely  magnificence.  The  only  extant  statistical 


account  of  the  city,  the  Notitia  urbis  Constan- 
tinopolitanae,  dates  from  this  period  (ca.425): 
it  describes  briefly  the  14  urban  Regions  and  lists 
the  principal  monuments  contained  in  each  one. 
Twelve  of  the  Regions  were  within  the  Constan- 
tinian  walls;  the  1 3th  was  at  Sykai  (Galata),  the 
1 4th  at  an  unknown  location  (Eyüb?)  up  the  Golden 
Horn.  All  in  all  there  were  5  palaces,  14  churches, 
8  public  and  153  private  baths,  4  forums,  4  har- 
bors,  52  major  colonnaded  streets,  322  other 
streets,  and  4,388  domus  (substantial  masonry 
houses?).  Multistory  tenement  houses  clearly  ex- 
isted,  for  their  height  was  limited  by  law  to  100 
ft.,  and  specific  regulations  protected  the  right  to 
a  view  of  the  sea,  governed  the  distance  between 
houses,  the  width  of  streets,  etc.  ( Cod.Just .  VIII 
10.12,  reign  of  Zeno).  Constantinople  was  becom- 
ing  overcrowded. 

The  second  half  of  the  5th  C.  ushered  in  a 
period  of  mounting  civil  strife  and  frequent  fires, 
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the  most  serious  being  that  of  465,  which  de- 
stroyed  about  half  the  city.  Circus  riots  became 
common:  the  Níka  Revolt  of  532  left  the  center 
of  the  city  in  ashes — allowing  Justinian  I  to  in- 
dulge  his  passion  for  building.  Prokopios  ( Build - 
ings,  bk.  1)  provides  a  detailed  description  of  Jus- 
tinian’s  (and  Justin  I’s)  constructions,  which 
suggests,  apart  from  such  public  buildings  as  had 
to  be  rebuilt  after  the  fire,  a  shift  towards  churches, 
33  of  which  are  mentioned.  The  churches  built 
or  rebuilt  under  Justinian  include  Hagia  Sophia, 
Sts.  Sergios  and  Barchoí,  and  St.  Irene.  Another 
large  church  built  in  the  Justinianic  period  was 
St.  Polyeuhtos.  The  population  of  the  city  was, 
however,  gravely  depleted,  perhaps  halved  by  the 
plague  of  542. 

Building  activity  at  Constantinople  continued 
until  ca.600,  then  ground  to  a  halt.  In  618  grain 
supply  from  Egypt  was  permanently  discontin- 
ued.  In  626  Constantinople  suffered  its  first  siege, 
the  cutting  of  its  major  source  of  water  (restored 
only  in  768),  and  the  devastation  of  both  its  Eu- 
ropean  and  Asiatic  suburbs.  In  674—78  Arab  fleets 
bIockaded  it.  In  715  Anastasios  II,  foreseeing 
another  Arab  attack,  expelled  all  inhabitants  who 
were  unable  to  lay  up  provisions  for  three  years: 
only  a  shrunken  population  could  have  survived 
the  Arab  siege  of  717-18.  In  740  a  terrible  earth- 
quake  threw  down  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
walls;  the  catastrophic  plague  of  747  followed. 

Practically  no  building,  other  than  defensive,  is 
recorded  for  the  period  ca.600-ca.780.  By  the 
end  of  the  period  of  Iconoclasm,  Constantinople 
must  have  had  a  population  of  a  few  tens  of 
thousands  livíng  amid  the  ruins  of  past  glories. 
Only  one  public  granary  appears  to  have  survived, 
and  one  harbor  (out  of  four)  continued  to  func- 
tion  for  nonmilitary  purposes.  The  great  public 
baths  and  theaters  were  abandoned.  Limited  con- 
struction  was  resumed  under  Irene;  Theophilos 
repaired  the  sea  walls;  Basil  I  undertook  a  sus- 
tained  effort  of  rebuilding  mostly  churches  that 
had  fallen  into  ruin  (31  are  named).  The  pattern 
of  imperial  munificence,  already  foreshadowed  by 
Justinian,  shifted  decisively  to  imperial  palaces, 
churches,  and  hospices  for  the  poor  and  the  ill; 
what  had  earlier  been  the  “civic”  sphere  was  aban- 
doned. 

Doubtless  Constantinople  started  to  recover  in 
the  gth  C.,  with  a  gradual  rise  in  population  and 
an  expansion  of  commercial  and  artisanal  activi- 


ties.  The  Book  of  the  Eparch,  while  silent  about 
many  crafts,  mentions  the  importation  of  com- 
modities  both  from  the  provinces  and  foreign 
countries  (silk,  linen,  unguents,  honey,  wax,  soap). 
The  textile  industry  was  active,  but  exports  se- 
verely  discouraged.  Shops  along  the  main  street 
were  beginning  to  charge  high  ients  (N.  Oiko- 
nomides,  DOP  26  [1972]  345—55)-  Probably  the 
opening  up  of  the  Black  Sea  by  the  Kievan  princes, 
for  all  the  dangers  it  brought  (witness  the  attacks 
on  Constantinople  in  860,  941,  and  1043),  bene- 
fited  trade.  Even  so,  little  was  built  in  the  ìoth  C. 

The  1 1  th- 1 2th  C.  witnessed  further  expansion. 
Artisanal  occupations  became  profitable,  trades- 
men  exerted  a  growing  influence  on  political  af- 
fairs,  and  new  crafts  were  developed  (e.g.,  the 
manufacture  of  bronze  doors),  some  of  which 
were  exported  to  Italy.  Of  greater  importance 
was  the  installation  of  foreign  trading  colonies. 
While  the  Rus’  in  the  ìoth  C.  were  kept  at  arm’s 
length  at  St.  Mamas  on  the  lower  Bosporos,  the 
Amalfitans,  Venetians,  Pisans,  Genoese,  Anconi- 
tans,  and  Germans  gained  concessions  along  the 
Golden  Horn,  opposite  Galata,  acquiring  their 
own  landing  facilities,  storehouses,  and  churches. 
The  size  of  the  colony  of  Latins  in  the  late  i2th 
C.  has  been  estimated  at  about  7,000  (Hendy, 
Economy  593O,  although  much  higher  figures  are 
given  in  some  sources. 

In  terms  of  construction  a  feature  of  the  1  ìth— 
i2th  C.  is  the  establishment  by  emperors  and 
members  of  the  aristocracy  of  great  urban  “ab- 
beys” — monasteries  in  name,  they  also  served  ed- 
ucational,  welfare,  and  financial  functions.  Such 
were  the  monasteries  of  the  Virgin  Peribleptos, 
of  Kosmas  and  Damianos,  of  the  Mangana,  and 
of  Christ  Pantokrator,  and  the  orphanage  of 
St.  Paul  (enlarged  by  Alexios  I),  the  last  so  big 
that  a  tour  of  it  required  a  whole  day. 

The  great  fire  of  1203  and  the  Latin  occupation 
(1204-61)  destroyed  the  prosperity  of  the  Kom- 
nenian  city,  which  was  subjected  to  systematic 
spoliation.  The  initial  recovery  under  the  Palaio- 
logoi  is  mostly  reflected  in  further  imperial  and 
aristocratic  monasteries,  some  of  which  survive 
(St.  Andrew  in  Krisei,  the  Virgin  Pammaharistos, 
Christ  of  the  Chora,  etc.).  By  the  middle  of  the 
i4th  C.  decay  had  set  in.  Travelers  from  abroad 
(Clavijo,  Pero  Tafur,  Bertrandon  de  la  Bro- 
quière,  Buondelmonti)  describe  a  partially  de- 
serted  city  contrasting  with  the  bustle  of  Genoese 
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Pera  across  the  water.  When  it  was  stormed  by 
the  Turks  in  1453,  Constantinople  probably  had 
a  population  of  50,000. 

lit.  Janin,  CP  byz.  Janin,  Eglises  CP.  Müller-Wiener, 
Bildlexikon.  C.  Mango,  Le  déveluppement  urbain  de  Constanti- 
nople  (Paris  1985).  A.  van  Millingen,  Byzantine  Constantinople 
(London  1899).  G.  Dagron,  Naissance  d'une  capitale  (Paris 
1974).  J.  Ebersolt,  Constantinople  byzantine  et  les  yoyageurs  du 
Levant  (Paris  1918).  A.M.  Schneider,  Byzanz  (Beilin  1936). 
E.  Marnboury,  “Les  fouilles  byzantines  à  Istanbul,’’  Byzan- 
tion  1 1  (1936)  229-83;  13  (1938)  301-10;  21  (1951)  425- 
59-  -C.M. 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  COUNCILS  OF.  Con- 
stantinople  was  the  site  of  many  ecumenical  and 
local  councils. 

Constantinople  I.  Summoned  by  Theodo- 
sios  I  (May— 9  July  381),  this  second  ecumenical 
council  of  some  150  bishops  had  as  its  object  the 
Hnal  settlement  of  the  Arian  controversy.  Al- 
though  no  Western  representatives  attended,  by 
451  the  council  was  deemed  important  enough  to 
be  universally  accepted  as  ecumenical.  Under  the 
presidency  of  Meletios,  bishop  of  Antioch  (360— 
81),  the  synod  endorsed  the  faith  of  the  First 
Council  of  Nicaea  as  well  as  the  full  consubstan- 
tiality  and  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  effect, 
both  Pneumatomachoi  and  followers  of  Apolli- 
naris  were  condemned.  Probably  the  so-called 
Niceno-Constantinopolitan  Creed,  which  Chal- 
cedon  later  attributed  to  the  council,  was  origi- 
nally  a  local  baptismal  profession  of  faith  contain- 
ing  the  Nicene  formula.  It  may  in  fact  have  existed 
as  early  as  362.  Finally,  the  council  proclaimed 
Constantinople  as  the  second  see  of  Christendom 
with  honorary  precedence  over  all  other  sees, 
except  the  elder  Rome  (canon  3).  The  basis  of 
this  primacy,  as  the  canon  succinctly  states,  was 
the  city’s  political  standing — “because  it  is  New 
Rome.”  The  acts  of  the  council  either  did  not 
survive,  or,  more  probably,  never  existed. 

LiT.  Hefele-Leclercq,  Conciles  2: 1-48.  J.N.D.  Relly,  Early 
Christian  Creeds  (New  York  1981)  296-331.  GOrThR  27.4 
(1982)  359-453  (fascicle  dedicated  to  the  council).  A.M. 
Ritter,  Das  Konzil  von  Konstantinopel  und  sein  Symbol  (Göttin- 
gen  1965).  E.  Chrysos,  “Die  Akten  des  Konzils  von  Kon- 
stantinopel  I  (381),”  Romanitas-Christianitas  (Berlin-New 
York  1982)  426—35.  -A.P. 

CONSTANTINOPLE  II.  The  hfth  ecumenical 
council  (5  May-2  June  553)  was  convened  by 
Justinian  I  to  reconcile  the  proponents  of  Mon- 
oph ysitism  by  convincing  them  that  the  Council 


of  Chalcedon  had  not  lapsed  into  Nestorianism 
or  denied  the  Council  of  Ephesus.  Therefore  the 
council  condemned  the  Three  Chapters  (the 
person  of  Theodore  of  Edessa,  and  some  writ- 
ings  of  Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus  and  Ibas  of 
Edessa),  which  the  Monophysites  had  viewed  as 
anti-Cyrillian  and  hence  Nestorian.  Although  ini- 
tially  apprehensive  that  the  council  was  rejecting 
Chalcedon,  Pope  Vigilius  eventually  accepted  the 
council’s  decisions  (Dec.  553).  As  a  matter  of  plain 
fact,  the  posthumous  condemnation  of  the  three 
5th-C.  authors  of  the  Three  Chapters  reaffirmed 
and  preserved  the  authority  of  Chalcedon  and 
Cyril  of  Alexandria.  Thus  the  modern  criticism 
(C.  Moeller)  that  the  council’s  Neo-Chalcedonism 
opposed  authentic  Chalcedonian  Christology  and 
somehow  betrayed  Chalcedon  is  unwarranted.  The 
council  also  anathematized  Origen.  This  was  aimed 
at  the  Origenist  monastic  parties  of  Egypt  and 
Palestine,  who  had  proposed  their  own  heredcal 
solution  to  the  Christological  problem. 

Reconciliation,  however,  proved  impossible,  as 
Monophysitism  was  by  then  too  deeply  en- 
trenched  to  be  influenced  by  the  emperor’s  des- 
perate  bargains  or  anti-Nestorian  zeal.  The  Egyp- 
tians,  as  Sophronios  of  Jerusalem  put  it,  were 
not  a  race  to  change  their  minds  or  end  their 
hostility  toward  the  central  government  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

sources.  Mansi  9:171-657.  PG  86:945-93.  E.  Schwartz, 
Drei  dogmatische  Schriften  lustinìans  (Munich  1939).  ACO  4:1. 

lit.  C.  Moeller,  “Le  chalcédonisme  et  le  néo-chalcédon- 
isme  en  orient  de  451  à  la  fin  du  VIe  siècle,”  in  Grillmeier- 
Bacht,  Chalkedon  1:637-720.  E.  Chrysos,  Die  Bischofslisten 
des  V.  ökumenischen  Konzils  (553)  (Bonn  1966).  Idem,  He 
ekklesiastike  politike  tou  Ioustinianou  kata  ten  erin  peri  ta  tria 
hephalaia  kai  ten  E’  oìhoumenihen  synodon  (Thessalonike  1 969). 
F.X.  Murphy,  P.  Sherwood,  Constantinople  II  et  III  (Paris 
1974)  g-130.  E.  Zettl,  Die  Bestätigung  des  V.  öhimenischen 
Konzils  durch  Papst  Vigilius  (Bonn  1974).  -A.P. 

Const antinople  III.  The  sixth  ecumenical 
council  (7  Nov.  680—16  Sept.  681)  was  convoked 
by  Constantine  IV  to  settle  the  controversy  over 
Monotheletism.  This  doctrine  was  used  by  the 
government  early  in  the  7th  C.  to  conciliate  the 
dissident  Monophysites.  The  council  drew  up  a 
comprehensive  decree  in  which  the  reality  of 
Christ’s  two  wills  and  two  energeiai  (operations), 
one  divine  and  the  other  human,  were  acknowl- 
edged  and  declared  inseparably  united  to  one 
another  (Mansi  1  1:6376).  For  if  there  were  two 
natures  in  the  incarnate  Christ,  as  Chalcedonian 
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Christology  affirmed,  there  had  to  be  two  wills. 
All  those  accused  of  Monotheletism  were  anath- 
ematized,  including  Pope  Honorius  (625—38),  who 
had  given  his  written  approval  to  the  doctrine, 
and  four  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  (e.g.,  Ser- 
gios  I  and  Pyrrhos).  The  earlier  opponents  of 
Monotheletism,  Maximos  the  Confessor,  Pope 
Martin  I,  and  Sophronios  of  Jerusalem,  were 
thus  vindicated.  To  complete  its  work  and  to  issue 
disciplinary  canons,  the  Trullo  council  convened 
in  691-92. 

source.  Mansi  1 1 : 1 8g-g22. 

lit.  W.M.  Peicz,  “Manin  1.  und  Maximus  Confessor: 
Beiträge  zur  Geschichce  des  Monochelecenscreices  in  den 
Jahren  645-668,”  Histjb  38  (1917)  213-36,  429-58.  V. 
Grumel,  “Recherches  sur  l’hiscoire  du  monochélisme,”  F.O 
27  (1928)  6-c6,  257-77;  28  ( 1 929)  ig-34,  272-82;  29 
(1930)  16—28.  F.X.  Murphy,  P.  Sherwood,  Constantinople  II 
et  III  (Paris  1 974)  133-260.  R.  Riedinger,  Die  Präsem-  und 
Subscriptionslisten  des  VI.  oekumenischen  Konzils  (680/8 1) 
(Munich  ig7g).  -A.P. 

Council  of  869-70.  Basil  I  convoked  this 
council  (5  Oct.  869—28  Feb.  870)  to  settle  the 
Photian  schism  and  to  restore  communion  with 
Rome.  In  the  presence  of  three  papal  legates, 
Patr.  Photios  was  deposed  and  anathematized 
and  his  predecessor  Ignatios  reinstated.  Despìte 
protests  from  the  Roman  delegation,  it  was  an- 
nounced  at  the  council  that  Bulgaria  was  placed 
under  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  Constanti- 
nople.  In  addition,  27  canons  were  issued  endors- 
ing  such  matters  as  the  theory  of  the  pentarchy 
and  the  veneration  of  images  (canons  3  and  21). 

Following  the  restoration  of  Photios,  the  deci- 
sions  of  869—70  were  annulled  at  the  council  of 
Constantinople  of  879—80  (see  below).  The  coun- 
cil  of  869—70  was  therefore  omitted  from  the  list 
of  ecumenical  councils  recognized  by  the  Latin 
church,  until  the  second  half  of  the  1  ìth  C.  After 
the  dispute  with  Michael  I  Reroularios,  the 
West  began  to  include  it  among  the  ecumenical 
councils.  This  interpretation  was  due  (as  Dvornik 
conclusively  demonstrated)  to  Western  canonists, 
who  thought  the  council  had  not  been  annulled 
in  879.  Except  for  a  synopsis  of  the  original  Greek 
text  (Mansi  16:308—420),  the  council’s  acts  survive 
only  in  the  Latin  translation  of  Anastasius  Bib- 
liothecarius. 

source.  Mansi  16:1-208. 

Lir.  Dvornik,  Photian  Schism  132—58.  D.  Stiernon,  Con- 
stantinople  IV  (Paris  1967).  Der  Kampf  um  das  Menschenbild. 
Das  achte  öhumenische  Konzil  von  86ÿlyo  und  seine  Folgen,  ed. 
H.H.  Schöffler  (Dornach  1986).  -A.P. 


Council  of  879—80.  This  council  composed 
of  383  bishops  solemnly  recognized  Photios  as 
patriarch  and  annulled  the  decisions  of  the  anti- 
Photian  council  of  Constantinople  of  869-70  (see 
above).  As  Dvornik  has  shown,  its  rehabilitation 
and  vindication  of  Photios  definitively  ended  the 
Photian  schism,  because  the  pope,  John  VIII, 
never  repudiated  the  council’s  decisions,  to  whìch 
two  papal  legates  had  subscribed.  Thus  the  “sec- 
ond  schism”  described  by  subsequent  “legend” 
never  occurred.  On  the  contrary,  the  council  suc- 
ceeded  at  achieving  reunion  and  was  even  rec- 
ognized  in  Rotne  as  “ecumenical”  until  the  Gre- 
gorian  Reform,  when  the  official  Roman  tradition 
was  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  council  of  869. 

Likewise  with  Rome’s  full  endorsement,  the 
council  anathematized  anyone  who  would  tamper 
with  the  original  text  of  the  creed  (Mansi  17:52oE— 
52  ìA).  Although  the  “privileges”  of  Rome  were 
recognized,  the  canonical  and  judicial  authority 
of  pope  and  patriarch  were  defined  in  terms  of 
equality  (canon  1).  Papal  jurisdiction  over  the  Byz. 
church  was  thus  excluded.  The  council’s  decisions 
were  inserted  in  every  subsequent  Orthodox  col- 
lection  of  canon  law  and  normally  followed  those 
of  the  first  seven  ecumenical  councils.  It  is  re- 
ferred  to  as  “ecumenical”  by  some  Byz.  authors. 

source.  Mansi  17:373-526. 

lit.  Dvornik,  Pholian  Schisrn  159-201.  j.  Meijer,  A  Suc- 
cessful  Council  of  Union:  A  Theological  Analysis  of  the  Photian 
Synod  uf  879-880  (Thessalonike  1975).  J.L.  Boojamra,  “The 
Photian  Synod  of  879-80  and  the  Papal  Commonitorium 
(879),”  BS/EB  9  (1982)  1-23.  V.  Peri,  "11  concilio  di  Cos- 
tantinopoli  dell'879-80  come  problema  filologico  e  storio- 
grafico,”  AnnHistCon  9  (1977)  29-42.  -A.P. 

Local  Council  of  754.  See  Hieria,  Local 

COUNCIL  OF. 

Local  Council  of  815.  This  council,  which 
met  in  Hagia  Sophia  in  spring  815,  marks  the 
second  restoration  of  Iconoclasm.  The  iconodule 
patriarch  Nirephoros  I  was  deposed  shortly  be- 
fore  the  council  and  replaced  by  the  Iconoclast 
Theodotos  1.  Promoted  by  Leo  V,  who  was  con- 
vinced  that  the  military  disasters  of  his  imperial 
predecessors,  Irene  and  Nihephoros  I,  were 
caused  by  their  support  of  images,  the  council 
repudiated  the  decisions  of  Nicaea  II  (787)  and 
reaffirmed  those  of  Hieria  (754).  Although  a 
committee  headed  by  John  (VII)  Grammatiros 
had  assembled  a  fìorilegium  in  preparation  for  the 
council,  its  renewed  opposition  to  image  venera- 
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tion  was  based  on  a  repetition  of  the  Christological 
arguments  of  Hieria:  an  icon  either  depicts  the 
uncircumscribable  Godhead,  or  else  divides  the 
Lord’s  humanity  from  his  divinity,  thus  com- 
pounding  the  evil  (Ostrogorsky,  infra  50).  The 
council’s  doctrinal  definition  (Horos)  called  icons 
“spurious”  and  ordered  their  destruction,  but  (un- 
like  Hieria)  refrained  from  declaring  them  idols. 
Only  fragments  of  the  acts  of  815  survive. 

source.  Ostrogorsky,  Bilderstr.  46-60. 

LtT.  P.J.  Alexander,  “The  lconoclastic  Council  of'  St. 
Sophìa  (815)  and  Its  Definitìon  (Horos),”  DOP  7  (1953) 
35-66.  -A.P. 

Local  Council  of  843.  Summoned  by  the 
widowed  empress  Theodora  on  the  first  Sunday 
of  Lent  (11  March  843),  this  council  marks  the 
official  destruction  of  Iconoclasm  and  the  solemn 
restoration  of  image  veneration  in  the  Byz.  church. 
The  deliberations  of  this  assembly  are  lost.  Its 
restoration  of  images  was  understandably  based 
on  the  authoritative  decisions  of  Nicaea  II  (787). 
Hence  its  excommunication  of  all  those  who  stub- 
bornly  clung  to  the  belief  that  the  incarnate  Lord 
was  “indescribable.”  The  council  also  deposed  the 
patriarch  John  VII  Grammatiros,  replacing  him 
with  Methodios  I.  Later  the  liturgical  text  of  the 
Synodiron  of  Orthodoxy  was  composed  to  com- 
memorate  the  Triumph  of  Orthodoxy. 

lit.  C.  Mango,  “The  Liquidation  of  Iconoclasm  and  the 
Patriarch  Photios,”  in  Iconoclasm,  133-40.  -A.P. 

Local  Council  of  920.  The  council  settled 
the  controversy  over  the  Tetragamy  of  Lf.o  VI, 
which  had  divided  the  Byz.  church  for  nearly  two 
decades.  In  effect,  it  successfully  resolved  the 
schism  between,  on  the  one  hand,  Nicholas  I 
Mystihos  and  his  followers,  who  had  been  un- 
willing  to  sanction  either  the  union  of  Leo  VI 
with  Zoe  Rarbonopsina  or  its  issue,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  bishops  supporting  Euthymios,  who 
had  granted  the  desired  dispensation.  Specifically, 
fourth  marriages  were  explicitly  banned  by  the 
council’s  Tomos  of  Union  (9  July  920).  Although 
third  marriages  were  condemned,  childless  wid- 
owers  under  40  years  of  age  were  exempt,  while 
those  with  children  were  subject  to  a  four-year 
penance.  The  council,  according  to  Nicholas’s  cor- 
respondence  (ed.  Jenkins  and  Westerink,  ep.94, 
361.20—22),  also  made  provisions  for  restoring 
bishops  expelled  from  their  sees  during  the  con- 
troversy. 


source.  Tomos  unioms — Nicholas  /,  Patnarch  of  Conslanti- 
nople:  Miscellaneous  Wrüings,  ed.  L.G.  Westerink  (Washìng- 
ton,  D.C.,  1981)  56-85,  with  Eng.  tr.  -A.P. 

Local  Council  of  1094.  This  council  was 
convened  by  Alexios  I  in  Blachernai  in  order  to 
resolve  the  case  of  Leo  of  Ghalcedon.  The  chro- 
nology  of  the  synod  is  obscure:  Grumel  ( RegPatr , 
fasc.  3,  no.967)  and  Beck  ( Kirche  57)  date  it  in 
1092,  Gautier  ( infra )  at  the  end  of  1094,  A.  Gla- 
binas  ( He  epi  Alexiou  Komnenou  [1081-1 1 18]  peri 
hieron  skeuon,  keimelion  kai  hagion  eikonon  eris  [Thes- 
salonike  1972]  179-82)  at  the  beginning  of  1095. 

f.d.  and  i.it.  P.  Gautier,  “Le  synode  de  Blachernes 
(fini094).  Etude  prosopgraphique,”  REB  29  (1971)  213- 
84.  ~  -A.K. 

Local  Council  of  1156—57.  The  two  ses- 
sions,  26  Jan.  1156  and  12  May  1157,  met  to 
discuss  the  teaching  of  the  patriarch-elect  Soteri- 
chos  Panteugenos  concerning  Christ’s  sacrifice 
on  the  Cross.  The  council  affirmed  through  its 
spokesman,  Nicholas  of  Methone,  that  the  sac- 
rifice  of  the  Cross  and  the  eucharistic  sacrifice 
(which  were  one  and  the  same)  were  offered  to 
the  entire  Trinity,  rather  than  to  the  Father  alone 
as  Panteugenos  maintained.  The  council  reasoned 
that  the  redemptive  or  “economic”  activity  of  God, 
of  which  Christ’s  oblation  was  the  expression,  was 
a  Trinitarian  action  involving  all  three  persons  of 
the  Trinity.  In  addition,  the  council  (quoting  the 
liturgical  formula  of  the  Chf.roubikon)  argued 
that  because  of  the  single  hypostatic  union  of 
Christ,  the  Logos  both  “offers  and  is  offered, 
receives  and  is  received.”  The  anathemas  con- 
demning  Panteugenos  were  entered  into  the  Syn- 
odikon  of  Orthodoxy  (Gouillard,  “Synodikon” 
72-74,  210-15). 

sources.  Acla — PG  140:148—201.  Pahnmkr  Biblwthehe,  ed. 
I.  Sakkellion  (Athens  1890)  316-28. 

lit.  P.  Ceremuchin,  “Konstantinopol’skij  Sobor  1157,” 
Bogoslovskie  Trudy  1  (Moscow  1960)  87-109.  RegPatr,  fasc. 
1,  nos.  1038,  1041.  -A.P. 

Local  Council  of  1166-67.  This  council 
involved  a  series  of  meetings  summoned  by  Emp. 
Manuel  I  Komnenos  to  pronounce  on  the  mean- 
ing  of  the  text,  “The  Father  is  greater  than  I”  (Jn 
14:28).  The  origins  of  the  controversy  lie  in  the 
active  political  and  ideological  relations  with  the 
West  during  Manuel’s  reign.  It  is  usually  agreed 
that  his  ambassador,  Df.metrios  of  Lampe,  intro- 
duced  this  controversy  in  Byz.  after  discussing  the 
question  with  Western  theologians  during  his  mis- 
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sions  to  Italy  and  Germany.  In  the  debate,  the 
opposition  argued  that  the  Son  could  not  be  in- 
ferior  to  the  Father  because  Christ’s  humanity 
had  been  deifìed  and  was  thus  “one”  with  his 
divinity.  The  council  found  this  interpretation 
close  to  Monophysitism  and  unacceptable.  Spe- 
cifically,  the  reality  of  Christ’s  humanity,  as  con- 
crete  humanity — “created  and  mortai” — was  in- 
ferior  to  God.  The  hypostatic  union  of  Christ’s 
two  natures  (as  defined  by  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon)  did  not  erase  the  differences  between 
Christ’s  humanity  and  divinity;  his  divinity  was 
greater.  Likewise,  in  Trinitarian  theology  proper, 
the  Father  was  considered  “greater”  than  the  Son 
inasmuch  as  he  is  hypostatically  the  unique  cause, 
the  prìncipium  divinitatis  of  both  the  Son  and  the 
Spirit.  Finally,  the  council  also  found  unaccept- 
able  the  following  three  interpretations:  that  the 
Johannine  text  separated  intellectually  Christ’s 
human  from  his  divine  nature;  that  it  underlined 
his  kenosis,  or  condescension,  during  the  Incar- 
nation;  and  that  it  indicated  his  position  (due  to 
his  shared  humanity)  as  God’s  favored  Son.  The 
council’s  condemnation  of  the  opposition  was  sub- 
sequently  inserted  in  the  Synodiron  of  Ortho- 
doxy.  The  marble  plates  on  which  its  decision 
was  inscribed  were  placed  in  Hagia  Sophia  (C. 
Mango,  DOP  17  [1963]  317—30).  The  problems 
of  this  council  continued  to  be  discussed  during 
the  session  of  Feb.  1 170. 

sources.  PG  140:201-84.  S.N.  Sakkos,  “He  en  Ronstan- 
tinoupolei  synodos  tou  1170,”  in  Theologikon  Symposion  ìn 
Honor  of  P.  Chrestou  (Thessalonike  1967)  313—52.  Gouil- 
lard,  “Synodikon”  76-80,  216-26. 

lit.  S.N.  Sakkos,  “Ho  Pater  meizon  mou  estin"  B'.  Erides 
kai  synodoi  kala  ton  1B '  aiona  (Thessalonike  ig68).  P.  Classen, 
“Das  Konzil  von  Konstantinopel  1166  und  die  Lateiner,” 
BZ  48  (1955)  339—68.  RegPatr,  fasc.  1,  nos.  1060,  1062, 
1065,  1076.  G.  Thetford,  “The  Christological  Councils  of 
1 166  and  1 170  in  Constantinople,”  SVThQ  31  (1987)  143- 
61.  — A.P. 

Local  Council  of  1285,  also  known  as  the 
Second  Council  of  Blachernai  (5  Feb.-Aug.  1 285). 
Presided  over  by  Patr.  Gregory  II,  the  council 
was  convoked  at  Blachernai  to  decide  whether 
the  expression  “from  the  Son”  (Lat.  filioque)  was 
equivalent  to  the  patristic  phrase  “through  the 
Son”  advocated  by  the  Unionist  ex-patriarch  John 
XI  Bekkos,  who  held  that  the  hypostatic  existence 
or  procession  of  the  Spirit  was  “through”  or  “from” 
the  Son.  The  council  pronounced  this  unaccept- 
able,  for  the  Spirit’s  eternal  mode  of  origin  is  an 


act  of  the  hypostasis  of  the  Father  and  not  of  the 
essence.  Rather  than  revealing  the  Spirit’s  per- 
sonal  procession,  the  phrase  “through  the  Son” 
simply  refers  to  the  Spirit’s  energetic,  eternal 
manifestation  by  the  Son — an  activity  common  to 
all  three  divine  persons  (Tomos,  PG  142:2400— 
D).  Only  in  this  sense  is  the  Spirit  said  to  proceed 
through  or  even  from  the  Son  (ex  patre  filioque). 
Besides  condemning  Bekkos,  the  assembly  for- 
mally  repudiated  the  Council  of  Lyons  (1274). 
Although  several  ecclesiastics  subsequently  op- 
posed  the  synodal  Tomos  of  1285,  penned  by 
Gregory  himself,  the  church  never  altered  or  re- 
jected  it.  Thus  it  holds  a  permanent  place  in 
Orthodox  tradition.  The  council,  in  fact,  is  of 
major  importance  as  the  only  official  conciliar  re- 
action  of  Byz.  to  the  filioque.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  same  distinctions  among  energy,  hypo- 
stasis,  and  substance,  which  Gregory  made  and 
the  council  endorsed,  were  later  elaborated  and 
developed  by  Gregory  Palamas. 

sources.  Tomos — PG  142:233—46.  V.  Laurent,  "Les 
signataires  du  second  synode  des  Blachernes  (été  1285)," 
EO  26  (1927)  129-49. 

LiT.  Papadakis,  Crisis  in  Byz.  62-101,  155-67  (tr.  of 
Tomos).  -A.P. 

Local  Council  of  1341.  The  council  was 
convoked  ( 10  June)  under  the  presidency  of  Emp. 
Andronikos  III  to  resolve  the  dispute  between 
Gregory  Palamas  and  Barlaam  of  Calabria.  Both 
Patr.  John  XIV  Kalekas  and  future  Emp.  John 
VI  Kantakouzenos  were  present.  The  one-day 
session  was  unfavorable  to  Barlaam,  who  there- 
fore  soon  left  Constantinople.  A  second  council, 
with  the  same  participants,  convened  in  Aug.  and 
condemned  Gregory  Akindynos,  who  had  contin- 
ued  the  struggle  on  Barlaam’s  departure.  Since 
Andronikos  had  died  days  after  the  June  debate, 
Kantakouzenos  presided. 

The  synodal  Tomos  published  after  the  Aug. 
meeting  is  unmistakably  Palamite  in  content  (cf. 
PG  i5i:68oB,  688C),  reflecting  the  victory  won 
for  hesychasm.  Because  it  concentrates  solely  on 
the  June  meeting  and  fails  to  mention  the  second 
council  in  Aug.  and  its  formal  condemnation  of 
Akindynos,  its  authenticity  has  been  questioned. 
Indeed,  M.  Jugie  ( DTC  11  [1932]  1778-84)^6- 
cized  the  document  as  unreliable,  a  tampered 
version  of  the  June  debate  that  Kantakouzenos 
had  forced  Kalekas  to  sign.  J.  Meyendorff,  how- 
ever,  has  argued  that  the  political  rivalry  between 
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Kalekas  and  Kantakouzenos  for  control  of  the 
regency  explains  the  shape  of  the  Tomos.  Specif- 
ically,  Kalekas  refused  to  present  the  Aug.  synod 
as  official  because  his  adversary  had  usurped  an 
imperial  prerogative  by  presiding  over  it;  ac- 
knowledging  the  second  council  would  have  im- 
plied  support  of  Kantakouzenos’s  imperial  ambi- 
tions.  Kalekas,  therefore,  accepted  only  the  earlier 
synod — excluding  the  Aug.  session — simply  be- 
cause  it  was  the  one  at  which  Andronikos  had 
presided,  hence  the  shape  of  the  Tomos. 

source.  Tomos — PG  151:679-92. 

lit.  J.  Bois,  “Le  synode  hésychaste  de  1341,”  EO  6 
(1903)  50-60.  Weiss,  Kantakuzenos  103-12.  Meyendorfi', 
Palamas  42-62.  -A.P. 

Local  Council  of  1347.  This  council  of  8 
Feb.  reconfirmed  the  decisions  of  1341,  which 
had  settled  the  controversy  between  Gregory  Pa- 
lamas  and  Barlaam  of  Calabria  over  hesy- 
chasm.  These  decisions  had  been  overturned  by 
the  regency  of  Anna  of  Savoy  and  Patr.  John 
XIV  Kalekas  during  the  long  civil  war  (1341- 
47).  The  synodal  Tomos  of  1347  actually  incor- 
porates  the  decisions  reached  by  an  earlier  assem- 
bly  (2  Feb.),  days  before  the  triumphant  entry  of 
John  VI  Kantakouzenos  into  Constantinople. 
Favoring  Palamism,  these  decisions  include  the 
deposition  of  Kalekas  and  the  excommunication 
of  Arindynos.  The  text  gives  a  Kantakouzenist 
version  of  the  civil  war  by  blaming  Kalekas  alone, 
rather  than  Anna  or  Alexios  Apokaukos,  both  of 
whom  are  viewed  as  the  patriarch’s  victims.  Aside 
from  its  “legitimist”  interpretation  of  the  war,  the 
Tomos  also  ratifies  the  doctrinal  decisions  of  the 
local  council  of  Constantinople  of  1341  (see  above) 
and  lifts  Kalekas’s  excommunication  of  Palamas. 
The  document  contains  signatures  of  three  sets 
of  bishops:  those  present  on  2  Feb.,  those  who 
signed  before  the  enthronement  of  the  new  he- 
sychast  patriarch  Isidore  I  (17  May),  and  those 
who  signed  afterward,  including  Palarnas  as  newly 
elected  archbishop  of  Thessalonike. 

SOurce.  J.  Meyendorff,  Byiantine  Hesychasm  (London 
1974)  pt.VII  (1963),  209-27.  -A.P. 

Local  Council  of  1351.  Although  the  church 
had  approved  Palamism  as  early  as  the  local  coun- 
cil  of  Constantinople  of  1341  (see  above),  political 
circumstances  had  denied  it  a  conclusive  victory. 
The  anti-Palamite  camp  and  its  leading  spokes- 
man,  Nikephoros  Gregoras,  continued  their  op- 


position  even  after  the  second  approval  of  the 
doctrine  (1347)  and  the  condemnation  of  its  ear- 
lier  opponents,  Barlaam  of  Calabria  and  Gre- 
gory  Arindynos.  Therefore  Emp.  John  VI  Kan- 
takouzenos  convened  the  synod  in  Blachernai 
(28  May)  to  reaffirm  the  decisions  of  1341  an(j 
1347.  Gregory  Palamas,  Patr.  Kallistos  I,  and 
the  opposition  were  all  present.  The  dissidents 
were  heard  in  several  sessions,  then  finally  con- 
demned  (9  June);  the  council  assembled  in  July 
without  them. 

This  session  approved  Palamas’s  theology  in 
detail.  Specifically,  it  sanctioned  both  his  defense 
of  the  deification  of  man  in  Christ  and  his  dis- 
tinction  between  substance  and  energies;  it  also 
categorically  denied  the  claim  that  the  uncreated 
energy  introduced  a  complexity  ( syntheton )  in  God 
(PG  151 1732 AB).  The  synodal  Tomos  incorpo- 
rating  these  decisions,  evidently  written  by  Phi- 
lotheos  Kokkinos,  metropolitan  of  Herakleia,  was 
signed  in  Aug.  in  Hagia  Sophia  (Reg  5,  no.2982). 
John  V  Palaiologos,  who  was  not  in  Constan- 
tinople  then,  signed  in  Feb.  or  Mar.  1352  (R.J. 
Loenertz,  BZ  47  [1954]  1 16).  The  council’s  deci- 
sions  were  later  inserted  into  the  Synodikon  of 
Orthodoxy.  By  the  end  of  the  century,  the  whole 
Eastern  church  had  recognized  and  accepted  this 
unconditional  canonization  of  Palamite  doctrine. 

source.  Tomos — PG  151:717-63. 

lit.  F.  Dölger,  “Eìn  byzandnisches  Staatsdokument  in 
der  Universitätsbibliothek  Basel:  ein  Fragment  des  Tomos 
des  Jahres  1351,”  Histjh  72  (1953)  205—21.  A.  Dold,  Das 
Geheimnis  einer  bymntinischen  Stnatsurh.unde  aus  dem  Jahre 
1351  (Beuron  1958).  Meyendorff,  Palamas  94-101. 

— A.P. 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  MONUMENTS  OF.  The 

architectural  monuments  of  Constantinople  may 
be  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  fol- 
lowing  three  topics:  public  monuments,  cisterns, 
and  walls.  The  principal  churches  and  palaces  are 
the  subject  of  independent  entries. 

Public  Monuments.  The  architectural  devel- 
opment  of  Constantinople  may  be  divided  into 
three  main  periods. 

First  Period  (4th— early  7th  C.).  Constantinople 
was  built  as  a  late  antique  city  with  all  the  normal 
features  of  contemporary  urbanism,  only  more 
magnificent.  A  straight  avenue  bordered  by  co- 
lonnades  (emboloi)  was  obligatory:  at  Constanti- 
nople  this  was  the  Mese,  which  ran  from  the  arch 
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0f  the  Milion  near  the  Hippodrome  to  the  Capi- 
toüum,  a  distance  of  1 .7  km,  then  as  far  again  to 
the  Constantinian  Golden  Gate.  This  longitudinal 
avenue  was  crossed  at  right  angles  by  another 
(later  called  emboloi  tou  Domninou ),  with  a  tetra- 
pylon  at  the  intersection.  At  intervals  along  the 
main  avenue  were  squares,  or  forums  (see  Agora), 
each  adorned  with  suitable  monuments.  Two  of 
these  were  inherited  from  ancient  Byzantion, 
namely  the  Strategion,  later  remodeled  by  Theo- 
dosios  I,  and  the  Tetrastoon,  which  became  the 
AUGUSTAION. 

The  umbilicus  of  Constandne’s  city  consisted  of 
a  circular  forum  (called  simply  ho  Phoros)  bor- 
dered  by  porticoes.  At  its  center  stood  a  column 
(see  Columns,  Honorific)  made  of  drums  of 
porphyry  and  supporting  a  statue  of  the  emperor 
wearing  a  radiate  crown.  The  column  is  still  pre- 
served  in  a  truncated  form  (Turk.  Cemberlita?). 
On  the  north  side  of  the  Phoros  was  the  Senate 
House  with  a  porch  of  porphyry  columns;  facing 
it  on  the  south  was  a  monumental  fountain  ( nym - 
phaeum).  The  next  forum  to  the  west  (Forum 
Tauri,  corresponding  to  modern  Beyazit)  was  laid 
out  by  Theodosios  I  in  imitation  of  Trajan’s  Forum 
in  Rome:  it  had  a  triumphal  arch  on  each  side 
(parts  of  the  west  one  are  preserved;  see  Arch, 
monumental),  a  basilica  and,  on  axis,  a  gigantic 
column  covered  with  spiral  reliefs  commemorat- 
ing  the  emperor’s  military  exploits  (destroyed 
ca.1500). 

The  next  two  forums  to  the  west,  the  Forum 
Bovis  ( ho  Bous)  and  the  Amastrianos,  are  poorly 
documented.  Then,  on  the  city’s  seventh  hill  (Xe- 
rolophos),  was  the  Forum  of  Arkadios,  with  a 
second  spirally  decorated  column  (pedestal  pre- 
served).  At  the  western  limit  of  the  walled  city, 
the  Golden  Gate  (both  Constantine’s  original  and 
that  constructed  by  Theodosios  II  farther  west) 
had  the  form  of  a  triumphal  arch;  evidence  in- 
dicates  that  the  processional  way  linking  the  two 
gates  also  received  a  monumental  treatment. 

Nearly  every  emperor  from  Constantine  I  to 
Phokas  commemorated  his  reign  by  erecting 
monuments  in  the  capital.  Beyond  those  already 
mentioned,  only  two  survive:  the  so-called  Col- 
umn  of  the  Goths  on  the  Seraglio  Point,  which 
may  be  Constantine’s,  and  Marcian’s  Column.  The 
colossal  Corinthian  capital  discovered  in  1959  in 
the  courtyard  of  the  Seraglio  has  been  linked  to 
a  column  of  Leo  I  and  the  Barletta  Colossus  (U. 


Peschlow  in  Studien  Deichmann  1 .2 1  — 33).  Justinian 
I  was  glorihed  by  a  column  and  equestrian  statue 
in  the  Augustaion;  Justin  II  erected  a  column  of 
his  own  in  the  quarter  called  Deuteron  and  started 
to  build  another  one  (not  completed)  near  the 
baths  of  Zeuxippos;  Phokas  put  up  a  column  near 
the  Tetrapylon.  In  addition  to  imperial  monu- 
ments,  several  statues  of  pagan  gods,  mythological 
hgures,  philosophers,  and  so  on  were  imported 
from  other  cities  by  Constantine  and  his  succes- 
sors  and  placed  in  public  baths,  forums,  the  Hip- 
podrome,  and  elsewhere.  New  honorihc  statues 
of  persons  other  than  emperors  were  also  made, 
the  last  recorded  one  being  a  statue  of  Niketas, 
cousin  of  Herakleios  (ca.614).  A  monumental 
weathervane  called  the  Anemodoulion  was  dec- 
orated  with  bronze  statues.  These  display  monu- 
ments  were  put  up  for  the  city’s  adornment  but 
also  to  express  certain  ideological  messages  (e.g., 
imperial  victory,  the  wisdom  of  the  senate,  etc.) 
and  to  provide  an  appropriate  setting  for  cere- 
monial  occasions. 

Public  buildings  of  an  ornate  character  included 
the  two  Senate  Houses;  the  Basilire  next  to  the 
Augustaíon,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  vast 
stoa  with  a  gilded  roof  surrounding  a  central 
courtyard;  the  theaters  (of  which  little  is  known); 
the  Roman  amphitheater  (Rynegion)  and  the 
Hippodrome;  the  public  baths,  the  biggest  of 
which  may  have  been  the  Constantìanaì  (begun 
345,  completed  427)  and  which  also  included  the 
Rarosianai  (built  by  Valens  in  375),  the  Arkadi- 
anai  (395),  the  Honorianai  (412),  the  Helenianai, 
and  the  bath  of  Dagistheos  (started  by  Anastasios 
I,  completed  by  Justinian  in  528)  in  addition  to 
the  famous  baths  of  Zeuxippos  and  the  ancient 
bath  of  Achilles  near  the  Strategion.  The  con- 
struction  of  baths  was  a  favored  sector  of  imperial 
munihcence  because  of  the  popularity  of  bathing. 

Also  constructed  in  the  rapital  during  the  -jth 
through  6th  C.  were  the  Great  Palace  and  the 
Hormisdas,  Antiochos,  and  Lausos  palaces.  The 
principal  churches  erected  in  this  period  were  St. 
Mary  of  Blachernai  and  St.  Mary  at  Chalropra- 
teia,  the  Basilica  of  St.  John  at  the  Stoudios 
MONASTERY,  St.  POLYEUHTOS,  HaGIA  SOPHIA,  St. 
Irene,  Sts.  Sergios  and  Bahchos,  and  the  Holy 
Apostles. 

Second  Period  (7th— 12th  C.).  The  construction 
of  display  monuments  ended  in  the  early  7th  C., 
by  which  time  the  city  or,  at  any  rate,  its  main 
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avenues  and  squares  must  have  resembled  a  vast 
stage  set.  The  “dark  age”  that  followed  caused 
the  abandonment  of  earlier  urbanistic  practices, 
the  gradual  ruination  of  public  buildings,  and  a 
shift  in  popular  mentality:  the  monuments  that 
remained  were  no  longer  understood  for  what 
they  were  and  assumed  a  mythic  character.  They 
were  invested  with  occult  power,  either  beneficent 
or  maleficent,  and  interpreted  as  presages  of  things 
to  come.  The  cryptic  messages  they  conveyed  could 
be  decoded  only  by  “philosophers.”  It  is  in  this 
manner  that  they  are  interpreted  in  the  Patria 
OF  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

The  so-called  Macedonian  Renaissance  brought 
a  few  instances  of  the  collection  and  reuse  of 
earlier  pieces  of  sculpture  and  one  recorded  case 
of  the  restoration  of  a  monument  (the  masonry 
obelisk  of  the  Hippodrome  by  Constantine  VII) 
but  did  not  return  to  the  monumental  tradition 
of  antiquity.  The  Macedonian  and  Romnenian 
dynasties,  however,  constituted  a  period  of  con- 
siderable  construction  activity,  during  which  the 
Mangana  and  Blachernai  palaces  were  built  in 
Constantinople  and  the  Bryas  palace  in  the  sub- 
urbs.  New  churches  and  monasteries  of  this  time 
include  the  Nea  Ekklesia,  Myrelaion,  Lips  mon- 
astery,  Ralenderhane  Camii,  and  Pantokrator 

MONASTERY. 

Third  Period  (13th—  15th  C.).  Following  the 
Fourth  Crusade  and  the  period  of  Latin  occupa- 
tion  of  Constantinople  (1204—61),  during  which 
numerous  buildings  were  damaged  or  fell  into 
disrepair,  a  surge  of  new  construction  occurred 
under  Michael  VIII  and  Andronikos  II.  Perhaps 
to  symbolize  his  work  of  restoration,  Michael  VIII 
erected  a  group  of  statuary  near  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Apostles  representing  the  emperor  of- 
fering  a  model  of  the  city  to  St.  Michael.  In 
addition  to  the  palace  of  Tekfur  Sarayi,  several 
new  monasteries  and  churches  were  built,  most 
notably  the  South  Church  at  the  Lips  monastery, 
Pammararistos,  Chora,  and  the  Bebaias  Elpi- 

DOS  NUNNERY. 

lit.  Müller-Wiener,  Bildlextkon.  Janin,  CP  byz.  C.  Mango, 
Le  développement  urbain  de  Constantinople  (París  1985).  Idem, 
“Antique  Statuary  and  the  Byzantine  Beholder,”  DOP  17 
( 1963)  55—75-  Dagron,  CP  imaginaire.  -C.M. 

CiSTERNS  {KLvarépvaC).  Constantinople,  with  no 
rivers,  few  springs,  and  fast  runoff  of  rainwater, 
needed  reservoirs  to  tide  the  city  over  dry  spells 
and  lengthy  sieges,  when  aqueducts  might 


be  threatened.  Water  from  forests  west  of  the  city 
was  introduced  into  open  cisterns  (total  capacity 
approximately  900,000  cubic  m  [Janin,  infra  202]) 
and  more  than  80  covered  cisterns  (capacity  ap- 
proximately  160,000  cubic  m).  Constantinople’s 
daily  consumption  of  water  was  about  10,000  cu- 
bic  m.  Most  cisterns  were  built  between  the  late 
4th  C.  and  early  7th  C.  as  population  burgeoned. 
The  largest  open  cistern  was  that  of  Aetios  (prob- 
ably  the  eparch  of  the  city  in  419):  built  in  421,  Jt 
measured  244  x  85  x  about  14  m  deep  and  had 
a  capacity  of  between  250,000  and  300,000  cubic 
m.  Covered  cisterns  included  Binbirdirek  (Philo- 
xenos),  whose  superposed  columns  reached  a 
height  of  12.4  m  and  were  set  in  16  rows  of  14 
columns  each  (capacity  about  40,000  cubic  m), 
and  the  Basilire  (Yerebatan  Sarayi),  whose  336 
columns,  8  m  high  and  set  in  12  rows  of  28  each, 
supported  a  chamber  capable  of  holding  approx- 
imately  78,000  cubic  m. 

The  major  cisterns,  usually  placed  on  hills,  sup- 
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plied  water  to  about  40  public  baths  as  well  as 
monasteries  and  churches.  The  use  of  columns 
rather  than  the  brick  and  cement  piers  used  by 
the  Romans  reduced  maintenance  costs;  impost 
blochs  make  an  early  appearance  in  cisterns.  Hy- 
draulic  ceinent  ( opus  signinum)  lined  the  struc- 
tures. 

lit.  Müller-Wiener,  Bildlexikon  278-85.  Janin,  CP  byz. 
201-15.  P.  Forchheimer,  J.  Strzygowski,  Die  byzantinischen 
Wasserbehälter  von  fionstantinopel  (Ỳienna  1893). 

-K.M.K„  W.L. 

Walls.  'I'he  first  fortifications  of  Constantino- 
ple,  on  the  land  side  only,  were  started  by  Con- 
stantine  I  and  completed  by  Constantius  II.  In 
the  reign  of  Theodosios  II  the  Land  Walls  were 
extended  about  1.5  km  to  the  west  so  as  to  de- 
scribe  a  huge  arc,  6  km  long,  extending  from  the 
Propontis  to  the  Golden  Horn.  Completed  by  413 
and  repaired  on  numerous  occasions  (notably  after 
the  earthquakes  of  447,  740,  989,  etc.),  they  con- 
tinued  to  protect  the  city  throughout  the  Byz. 


period  and  parts  of  them  are  still  standing.  They 
consist  of  an  inner  wall  1 1  m  high  with  towers  at 
intervals  of  about  70-75  m,  a  lower  outer  wall 
also  furnished  with  towers,  and  a  moat.  The  walls 
are  built  of  bonded  masonry  with  bands  of  brick 
(five  successive  courses  going  right  across  the  wall) 
alternating  with  bands  of  cut-stone  facing,  enclos- 
ing  a  core  of  mortared  rubble.  The  only  section 
of  the  Theodosian  walls  that  has  not  survived  was 
in  the  area  of  Blachf.rnai,  where,  as  documented 
both  in  texts  and  visible  remains,  their  original 
line  was  brought  forward  by  Herakleios  to  enclose 
the  Church  of  the  Virgin  and  by  Manuel  I  t.o 
protect  the  iinperial  palace.  The  Land  Walls  were 
pierced  by  six  main  gates,  including  the  Goldfn 
Gate,  and  a  number  of  secondary  posterns. 

The  Sea  Walls,  both  along  the  Propontis  and 
the  Golden  Horn,  consist  of  a  single  line  of  for- 
tifications  and  are  today  poorly  preserved.  They 
were  first  built  in  439  and  repaired  many  times, 
notably  under  the  emperors  Anastasíos  II  and 
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Theophilos.  About  65  km  west  of  Constandnople 
the  Long  Wall  was  built  to  defend  the  imperial 
capital  from  attack  from  that  direction. 

lit.  A.  van  Millingen,  hyzantine  Constanlinople :  The  Walls 
of  ihe  City  and  Adjoining  Hislorical  Siles  (l.ondon  1899).  B. 
Meyer-PIath,  A.M.  Schneider,  Die  Landmauer  von  Konstan- 
tinopel ,  voI.  2  (Berlin  1943).  A.M.  Schncider,  “Mauern  und 
Tore  am  Goldenen  Horn  zu  Ronstantinopel,”  NachGiìtt 
(1950)  65-107.  F.  Dirimtekin,  Fetihden  önce  Marmara  surlan 
(Istanbul  1953).  ldem,  Fetihden  önce  Haliç  surlan  (Istanbul 
1956).  Mtiller-Wienet',  Bildlexikon  286-319.  -C.M. 


CONSTANTINOPLE,  PATRIARCHATE  OF. 

Constantinople  was  one  of  the  four  major  pa- 
triarchates  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

History.  According  to  legend,  the  see  of  Con- 
stantinople  was  founded  by  the  apostle  Andrew, 
who  ordained  a  certain  Stachys  as  the  first  bishop 
of  Byzantion.  However,  the  information  concern- 
ing  the  first  bishops  of  the  city,  including  two 
contemporaries  of  Emp.  Constantine  I,  Metro- 
phanes  and  Alexander,  is  mostly  legendary.  Canon 
3  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople  (381)  estab- 
lished  Constantinople’s  place  of  honor  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical  hierarchy  right  after  Rome;  neverthe- 
less,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (if  we  can 
believe  the  statement  of  Sokrates  [ HE  5.8.14]  that 
the  bishop  of  Constantinople  was  already  called 
patriarch  at  this  time)  had  under  his  jurisdiction 
only  the  “megalopolis”  and  probably  Thrace, 
whereas  Pontos,  Cappadocia,  and  Asia  formed 
independent  eparchies.  Canon  28  of  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon  (451)  confirmed  the  precedence  of 
Constantinople  over  the  patriarchates  of  Antioch 
and  Alexandria  and  its  jurisdiction  over  all  of 
Asia  Minor. 

The  bitter  rivalry  during  the  5th  C.  between 
the  patriarchates  of  Constantinople  and  Alexan- 
dria  was  a  major  factor — in  addition  to  theological 
and  cultural  causes — in  the  controversy  over 
Monophysitism;  the  papacy’s  support  of  Con- 
stantinople  in  this  conflict  contributed  much  to 
the  defeat  of  Alexandria.  In  the  6th  C.  the  polit- 
ical  situation  in  Italy,  which  was  first  subordinated 
to  the  Ostrogothic  kings  and  then  conquered  by 
the  Byz.  army,  paved  the  way  for  Constantino- 
politan  supremacy;  this  new  status  was  reflected 
in  the  acceptance  by  the  bishop  of  Constantinople 
of  the  title  “of  the  New  Rome”  and  esp.  ecumen- 

ICAL  PATRIARCH. 

The  fall  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem 


to  the  Arabs  in  the  7th  C.  deprived  these  three 
patriarchates  of  political  significance.  The  patri- 
arch  of  Constantinople,  however,  was  unable  to 
profit  from  this  situation  and  expand  his  role 
further,  since  he  was  restricted  by  the  same  factor 
that  had  previously  promoted  his  power,  that  is, 
his  proximity  to  the  imperial  throne.  Meanwhile, 
the  papacy,  more  or  less  emancipated  from  op- 
pressive  political  tutelage,  was  slowly  gaining  mo- 
mentum.  From  the  8th  C.  onward  the  popes  as- 
sumed  an  ìndependent  attitude  toward  the  Byz. 
etnperors,  developed  further  the  concept  of  pri- 
macy,  and  endeavored  to  intervene  in  Byz.  inter- 
nal  affairs  (Iconoclasm,  conflict  between  the  pa- 
triarchs  Photios  and  Ignatios,  the  tetragamy 
of  Leo  VI).  Ideologically,  Constantinople  count- 
ered  the  concept  of  primacy  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  pentarchy,  the  theoretical  equality  of  the  five 
patriarchates.  For  a  time  the  patriarchate  of  Con- 
stantinople,  taking  advantage  of  the  political  power 
of  the  emperor,  was  able  to  expand  its  authority: 
it  acquired  jurisdiction  over  Illyricum  and  south- 
ern  Italy  (8th  C.),  as  well  as  newly  converted 
Bulgaria  (9th  C.).  In  the  1  ìth  C.,  however,  Roman 
influence  started  to  penetrate  into  the  Balkans, 
then  into  Syria  and  Palestine.  Tensions  between 
the  papacy  and  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople 
came  to  a  head  in  1054  with  the  mission  of  Car- 
dinal  Humbert  to  the  Byz.  capital  and  his  excom- 
munication  of  Patr.  Michael  I  Reroularios,  re- 
sulting  in  a  deep  conflict  between  the  two  churches 
(see  Schism). 

After  the  Fourth  Crusade  in  1204  a  Latin  pa- 
triarchate  was  established  in  Constantinople  and 
the  Orthodox  patriarchate  was  forced  to  go  into 
exile  in  Nicaea.  Following  its  restoration  in  1261 
the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople  never  regained 
its  former  splendor.  It  was  beset  by  controversies 
over  the  Arsenites,  Union  of  the  Churches, 
and  Palamism,  which  caused  deep  rifts  among 
the  faithful.  Although  its  theoretical  sphere  of 
influence,  which  extended  to  Moscow,  was  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  Palaiologan  emperors, 
the  patriarchs  gradually  lost  even  their  authority 
over  Slavic  countries.  The  Serbs,  for  example, 
established  an  independent  patriarchate  at  Peó  in 
the  mid-i4th  C.  Nevertheless  the  patriarchate  of 
Constantinople  survived  the  political  fall  of  the 
Byz.  capital  in  1453. 

Organization  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  Patriar- 
chate.  The  patriarch  was  in  theory  elected  by  the 
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metropolitans  of  his  patriarchate,  and  only  they 
had  the  power  to  depose  him.  l'he  metropolitans. 
however,  were  entitled  only  to  nominate  a  slate 
of  three  candidates  from  whom  the  emperor  woutd 
select  the  new  head  of  the  church,  and  in  practice 
the  emperor  had  the  final  say  in  both  the  appoint- 
ment  and  deposition  of  patriarchs.  The  patriarch 
administered  the  territory  under  his  jurisdiction 
from  his  headquarters  at  Hagia  Sophia,  the  Great 
Church.  In  theory  his  right  hand  and  potential 
successor  was  the  synkf.llos;  in  practice  the  chief 
offices  were  held  by  the  priests  and  deacons  of 
Hagia  Sophia — oironomos,  skeuophylax,  sakel- 

LARIOS,  CHARTOPHYLAX,  RANSTRISIOS,  RF.FERENDA- 

rios,  etc.  The  metropolitans,  whose  number  var- 
ied  over  the  centuries  (the  Corpus  of  Laurent 
records  66  metropoleis),  expressed  their  views 
through  the  councils  and  through  the  ende- 
mousa  synodos.  The  tensions  between  the  offi- 
cials  of  Hagia  Sophia  and  metropolitans  (V.  Tif- 
tixoglu,  BZ  62  [1969]  25—72)  reflected  the  conflict 
between  centrifugal  and  centripetal  tendencies. 
The  revenues  of  the  patriarchate  of  Constanti- 
nople  came  from  lands  located  in  various  parts  of 
the  empire  and  from  donations  of  the  imperial 
treasury  that  amounted  to  between  180  and  200 
pounds  of  gold  in  the  1  ìth  C. 

The  rights  of  the  patriarch,  besides  his  function 
as  the  bishop  of  the  capital,  included  appeal  in 
both  ecclesiastical  and  secular  cases,  the  stau- 
ropegion,  and  the  interpretation  and  elaboration 
of  canon  law.  From  the  5th  C.  onward  the  pa- 
triarch  of  Constantinople  played  a  role  in  the 
ceremony  of  the  imperial  coronation,  but  he 
actually  crowned  the  emperor  only  in  the  absence 
of  a  senior  emperor.  In  addition,  the  patriarch 
wielded  an  exceptional  moral  authority,  although 
the  extent  of  his  influence  depended  on  the  real 
balance  of  power  between  the  emperor  and  the 
church,  the  degree  of  popularity  of  the  patriarch, 
his  connecdon  with  the  monastic  establishment, 
etc.  The  theory  of  two  powers — those  of  the  em- 
peror  and  patriarch — emerges  in  the  Epanagogf. 
but  did  not  find  a  consistent  applicadon  in  Byz. 
ideology:  the  bishops  of  Constantinople  displayed 
a  wide  range  of  behavior,  including  cowardly  suh- 
servience  to  a  powerful  ruler  (Attiros),  fruitful 
collaboration  with  the  throne  (Sergios  I,  Athana- 
sios  I),  and  bold  opposition  to  the  imperial  will 
(Michaf.l  I  Reroularios). 

The  Patriarchs,  300—1204.  From  the  beginning 


of  the  4th  C.  to  1204  there  were  100  patriarchs; 
the  average  duration  of  a  patriarchate  was  thus 
nine  years.  Of  these  patriarchs,  35  died  after 
resigning  or  having  been  deposed  and  five  were 
deposed  temporarily.  Data  concerning  the  patri- 
archs’  social  and  ethnic  background  are  incom- 
plete:  at  least  one  (Fravitas  [488—89])  seems  to 
have  been  a  Goth  and  another  (Niketas  I  [766— 
80])  of  Slav  origin;  four  were  Italians,  three  came 
from  Armenia  or  were  of  Armenian  stock;  three 
from  Alexandria  (all  within  the  4th— 6th  C.);  six 
from  Syria,  including  Theodosios  Boradiotes 
(counted  already  as  Armenian);  one  from  Tarsos, 
one  from  Trebizond,  five  from  Cappadocia,  Pisi- 
dia  (?),  Phrygia,  and  Isauria,  two  from  Cyprus, 
one  from  Aegina;  approximately  12  were  natives 
of  Constantinople,  even  though  the  origin  of  some 
(e.g.,  Constantinf.  III  Leichoudes)  has  not  been 
definitely  established.  Very  few  originated  from 
the  Balkans — Paul  I  was  from  Thessalonike  and 
Michael  III  possibly  from  Anchialos. 

Of  the  100  patriarchs,  30  were  former  hegou- 
menoi,  hieromonks,  or  simple  monks.  L.  Bréhier 
(6  CEB  1  [Paris  1950]  223)  counts  45  patriarchs 
of  monastíc  background  during  the  period  705— 
1204,  but  he  evidently  included  men  of  other 
status  in  this  group.  The  “monastic  patriarchs” 
are  unevenly  distributed  over  time:  only  five  in 
the  4th— 8th  C.;  seven  from  815  to  912;  only  four 
in  the  ìoth  C.;  and  14  in  the  ìith  and  i2th  C. 
Ten  patriarchs  were  former  bishops  transferred 
from  other  sees — seven  of  these  belong  to  the 
earlier  period,  341—766;  later  this  practice  almost 
ceased.  Another  ten  patriarchs  were  former  priests. 
I'he  Constantinopolitan  ecclesiastical  administra- 
tion  produced  27  patriarchs:  at  least  four  were 
synkelloi,  17  were  administrators  ( skeuophylakes ,  oi- 
konomoi,  sakellarioi,  etc.).  Distribution  of  this  cate- 
gory  over  time  is  also  uneven:  seven  patriarchal 
officials  became  patriarchs  in  the  5th-6th  C., 
whereas  the  undeveloped  4th-C.  administration 
produced  none;  the  7th  C.  presents  the  highest 
number — ten  in  607—715;  only  two  are  known 
from  730-80  and  none  in  the  gth —  1  ìth  C.  (unless 
we  count  the  monks  and  synkelloi  Euthymios  and 
Antony  III  [974-79]  as  officials).  Patriarchal  of- 
ficials  reappear  in  the  i2th  C. — six  between  1111 
and  1  189. 

Among  the  former  laymen  were  two  princes — 
Stephen,  son  of  Leo  VI,  and  Theophylartos, 
son  of  Romanos  I  (both  within  the  short  period 
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Patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  381-1465 


Name 

T  enure 

Name 

Tenure 

Nehtarios 

38i-397 

John  VII  Grammatikos 

837^-843 

John  Chrysostom 

398-404 

Metiiodios 

843-847 

Arsalcios 

404-405 

Icnatios 

847-858 

ArriHOS 

406-425 

Photios 

858-867 

Sisinnios  I 

426-427 

Ignatios  (2nd  patr.) 

867-877 

Nestorios 

428-431 

Photios  (2nd  patr.) 

877-886 

Maximian 

43 '~434 

Stephen  I 

886-893 

Prohlos 

434?— 446 

Antony  II  Kauleas 

893-901 

Flavian 

446-449 

Nicholas  I  Mystikos 

901-907 

Anatolios 

449-458 

FIuthymios 

907-912 

Gennadios  I 

458-471 

Nicholas  I  (2nd  patr.) 

912-925 

Akakios 

472-489 

Stephen  II 

925-927 

Fravitas 

489-490 

Tryphon 

927-931 

Euphemios 

490-496 

Eheophylaktos 

933-956 

Makedonios  II 

496-511 

POLYEUKTOS 

956-970 

Timothy  I 

511-518 

Basil  I  Skainandrenos 

970-974 

John  II  Kappadokes 

518-520 

Antony  III  Stoudites 

974-979 

Epiphanios 

520-535 

Nicholas  II  Chrysoberges 

979-991 

Anthimos  I 

535-536 

[vacancy 

991-996] 

Mf.nas 

536-552 

Sisinnios  II 

996-998 

Eutychios 

552-565 

Sergios  II 

lOOl-lOig 

JOHN  III  ScHOI.ASTIROS 

565-577 

Eustathios 

IOI9-IO25 

Eutychios  (2nd  patr.) 

577-582 

Alexios  Stoudites 

1025-1043 

Joiin  IV  Nesteutes 

582—595 

Michaf.l  I  Keroularios 

1043-1058 

Kyriakos 

595/6-606 

Constantine  III  Leichoudf.s 

1059-1063 

Thomas  I 

607-610 

John  VIII  Xiphilinos 

1064-1075 

Sergios  I 

610—638 

Kosmas  I 

1075-1081 

Pyrrhos 

638-64 1 

EustraLÌos  Garidas 

1081—1084 

Paul  II 

641-653 

Nicholas  III  Grammatiros 

1084-1 1 1 1 

Pyrrhos  (2nd  patr.) 

654 

John  IX  Agapetos 

1111-1134 

Peter 

654-666 

Leo  Styppeiotes 

"34-1 143 

Thomas  II 

667-669 

Michael  11  Kourkouas 

1143-1146 

John  V 

669-675 

Kosmas  II  Atlikos 

1 146-1 147 

Constantine  I 

675-677 

Nicholas  IV  Mouzalon 

1  i47-"5i 

Theodore  I 

677-679 

Theodotos  II 

"51/2-1 153/4 

George  I 

679-686 

Neophytos  1 

one  month  in 

Theodore  I  (2nd  patr.) 

686-687 

1 1 53^4 

Paul  III 

688-694 

Constantine  IV  Chliarenos 

1 1.54-1157 

KaIIinikos  I 

694-706 

Loukas  Chrysoberc.es 

1 157-1169/70 

Kyros 

706-712 

Michael  III 

1 170-1 178 

John  VI 

712-715 

Chariton  F.ugeniotes 

1178-1179 

Germanos  I 

7*5-730 

Theodosios  Boradiotes 

1179-1183 

Anastasios 

73°-754 

Basil  II  Kamateros 

1 183-1 186 

Constantine  II 

754-766 

Niketas  II  Mountanes 

1 1 86— 1 189 

Niketas  I 

766-780 

Dositheos  of  Jerusalem 

Feb.  1 189 

Paul  IV 

780-784 

Leontios  Theotokites 

Feb./Mar.— Sept./ 

Tarasios 

784-806 

Oct.  1 189 

Nirephoros  I 

806-8 1 5 

Dositheos  of  Jerusalem  (2nd  patr.) 

1 189-1 191 

Theodotos  I  Kassiteras 

00 

cjt 

1 

00 

»0 

George  II  Xiphilinos 

1191-1198 

Antony  I  Kassymatas 

821—837? 

John  X  Kamatf.ros 

1 198-1206 
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Patriarchs  of  Constantinople  (continued) 

piame 

Tenure 

Name 

Tenure 

Michael  IV  Autoreianos 

1208-1214 

Isaias 

'323-1332 

Theodore  II  Eirenikos 

1214-1216 

John  XIV  Raleras 

1334-1347 

Maxímos  II 

1216 

ISIDORE  I  BüUCHEIRAS 

1347-1350 

Manuel  I  Sarantenos 

1216/17—1 222 

Rallistos  I 

1350-1353 

Germanos  II 

1223“1240 

Philotheos  Kokkinos 

1353-1354 

Methodios  II 

1240/1? 

Kailistos  I  (2nd  patr.) 

i355-i363 

Manuel  II 

1243/4?- 1254 

Philotheos  Kokkinos  (2nd  patr.) 

1364-1376 

Arsenios  Autoreianos 

1254-1260 

Makarios 

1376/7-1379 

Nikephoros  II 

1260-126 1 

Neii.os  Kerameus 

1380-1388 

Arsenios  Autoreianos  (2nd  patr.)  1261-1265 

Antony  IV 

•389-139° 

Germanos  III 

1265-1266 

Makarios  (2nd  patr.) 

1390-1391 

Joseph  I 

1266-1275 

Aniony  IV  (2nd  patr.) 

1391-1397 

JOHN  XI  BeKKOS 

1 275-1282 

Kallisios  II  Xanthopoulos 

1397 

Joseph  I  (and  patr.) 

1282-1283 

Matthew  I 

1397-1402, 

Gregory  II  OF  Cyprus 

1 283-1289 

1403-1410 

Athanasios  I 

1289-1293 

Euthymios  II 

1410-1416 

John  XII  Kosmas 

1294-1303 

Joseph  II 

1416-1439 

Athanasios  I  (2nd  patr.) 

1303-1309 

Meirophanes  II 

1440-1443 

Niphon 

1310-1314 

Gregory  III  Mammes 

1443-1450? 

John  XIII  Glykys 

1 3 1 5— 1 3 » 9 

Athanasios  II 

1450 

Gerasimos  I 

1320-132 1 

Gennadios  II  Scholarios 

1454-1456-  1463, 

1464-1465 

Basecl  on  Grumel,  Chronologie  435—37 

with  modifications. 

of  886—956);  to  their  numbers  could  be  added 

lected  as  patriarch  (F.  Tinnefeld,  JOB  36  [1986] 

Ignados,  but  he  was  son  of 

a  deposed  ruler  and 

89-115).  The  only  layman  to 

become  patriarch 

by  the  time  of  his  election 

was  a  hegoumenos.  In 

in  this  period  was  John  XIII  Glyrys,  a  former 

addition  to  these  princes,  1 

3  other  laymen  were 

logolhetes  lou  dromou. 

elected:  four  in  the  4th— 6th  C.,  only  one  in  the 
7th  C.,  seven  between  784  and  1063,  and  oniy 
one,  Basil  II  Ramateros,  the  supporter  of  An- 
dronikos  I,  during  the  final  150  years  of  the 
period. 

The  Patriarchs,  1204—1453.  Thirty-five  patri- 
archs  ascended  the  throne  of  Constantinople  dur- 
ing  these  150  years,  for  an  average  reign  of  seven 
years.  Especially  after  the  Palaiologan  restoration, 
service  as  patriarch  proved  to  be  risky.  On  account 
of  the  tumultuous  history  of  the  Orthodox  church 
in  this  period,  fully  half  of  the  patriarchs  between 
1261  and  1453,  14  in  all,  either  were  deposed  or 
abdicated  under  pressure.  Seven  of  these  were 
later  reinstated.  Reflecting  the  shrunken  bound- 
aries  of  the  empire,  virtually  ali  the  patriarchs 
were  of  Greek  ancestry,  with  the  exception  of 
Joseph  II,  who  was  Bulgarian.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  Palaiologan  patriarchs  (80  percent)  came 
from  a  monastic  background;  a  number  served 
as  hegoumenoi  or  metropolitans  before  being  se- 


lit.  Les  regestes  des  actes  du  patriarcat  de  Constantinople.  I. 
Les  actes  des  patriarches,  ed.  V.  Grumel,  V.  Laurent,  J.  Dar- 
rouzès,  6  fasc.  (Paris  1972—79).  Beck,  Kirche  60-78.  M. 
Gedeon,  Palriarchihoi  pinakes  (Constantinople  1890).  G.  Every, 
The  Bymntine  Patriarchate,  451-1204  (London  1947).  Gen- 
nadios,  Hútoria  tou  oikoumenikou  patriarcheiou,  vol.  1  (Athens 
1953).  Maxime  de  Sardes,  Le  patriarcat  oecuménique  dans 
l’église  orthodoxe  (Paris  1975).  -A.K.,  A.M.T. 


CONSTANTINOPLE,  SIEGE  AND  FALL  OF. 

I  he  Ottoman  sultan  Mehmed  11  resoived  as  early 
as  autumn  1451  to  attack  Constantinople,  but 
officially  proclaimed  his  intent  only  in  Jan.  1453. 
By  5  Apr.,  he  positioned  an  army  allegedly  80,000— 
100,000  strong  outside  the  land  walls  of  Constan- 
tinople,  while  an  armada  of  more  than  120  ships 
patrolled  the  coastal  waters.  Constantine  XI,  with 
the  help  of  the  Venetian  commune  and  other 
foreign  allies  (notably  the  Genoese  Giovanni  Gius- 
tiniani  Longo),  defended  Constantinople  with  26 
warships  and  fewer  than  7,000  fighting  men.  The 
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Genoese  in  Pera  remained  neutral,  and  schemes 
of  Western  Catholic  powers  to  render  aid  were 
ineffective. 

Mehmed  opened  the  siege  on  6  Apr.,  but  his 
numerical  superiority  did  not  bring  instant  vic- 
tory.  Within  a  fortnight,  the  attaclcers  had  de- 
stroyed  the  outer  wall  in  the  Lykos  Valley,  using 
large  cannons  cast  by  Urbinus,  a  Hungarian  en- 
gineer  (see  Firearms).  The  defenders,  however, 
erected  a  stockade  in  front  of  the  inner  wall  and 
repeatedly  fought  off  enemy  advances.  Even 
Mehmed’s  spectacular  penetration  of  the  Golden 
Horn  on  22  Apr.  gave  him  no  decisive  advantage. 
Indeed,  on  25  May  his  grand  vizier,  Halil  Pasha, 
counseled  retreat.  Mehmed,  however,  persevered 
with  a  hnal  attack  on  Tuesday,  29  May,  about 
1:30  A.M. 

During  the  next  four  hours,  two  futile  charges 
were  made  on  the  landward  defenses.  Toward 
dawn  Mehmed  dispatched  the  Janissaries  to  breach 
the  stockade.  About  an  hour  later,  Constantino- 
ple’s  defenses  cracked  at  two  points.  A  small  band 
of  Turks  slipped  through  the  unattended  Ker- 
koporta  Gate  and  took  control  of  the  Blachernai 
fortifications.  Meanwhile  the  Janissaries  breached 
the  stockade  and  mounted  the  inner  wall,  near 
the  Gate  of  St.  Romanos  (Top  Kapi).  By  noon, 
most  of  Constantinople  was  conquered  or  had 
submitted;  Constantine  XI  himself  fell  in  battle 
shortly  after  the  defenses  were  breached.  That 
afternoon,  Mehmed  made  his  triumphal  proces- 
sion  to  Hagia  Sophia;  his  troops  looted  the  city 
well  into  the  evening. 

Contemporaries  rationalized  the  halosis  (“con- 
quest”)  of  1453  with  a  variety  of  theocentric  as 
well  as  secularizing  explanations.  Generally,  the 
event  compelled  many  to  reject,  reconsider,  or 
refashion  the  traditional  axioms  of  Byz.  polidcal 
and  ecclesiological  ideology.  As  a  national  trag- 
edy,  moreover,  it  evoked  a  series  of  threnoi,  or 
laments,  expressed  variously  in  prose,  poetry,  and 
song. 

sources.  J.R.M.  Jones,  The  Siege  of  Constantinople  145}: 
Seven  Contemporary  Accounts  (Amsterdam  1972).  La  caduta 
di  Costantinopoli:  Le  testimonianze  dei  contemporanei,  ed.  A. 
Pertusi,  2  vols.  ([Rome-Milan]  1976).  Testi  inediti  e  poco  noti 
sulta  caduta  di  Costantinopoli,  ed.  A.  Pertusi  (Bologna  1983). 

lit.  S.  Runciman,  The  Fall  of  Constantinople,  1453  (Cam- 
bridge  1965).  Bombaci-Shaw,  L’Impero  ottomano  348-65. 
M.T.  Gökbilgin,  ÍA  5.2:1185-99.  E.  Methuen,  “Der  Fall 
von  Ronstantinopel  und  der  iateinische  Westen,”  HistZ  237 
(1983)  1-35.  -S.W.R. 


CONSTANTIUS  II  (KcovcrTávTLo<;),  caesar  (from 
8  Nov.  324)  and  augustus  (from  9  Sept.  337); 
born  7  Aug.  317,  died  Mopsoukrene,  Cilicia,  3 
Nov.  361.  The  son  of  Constantine  I  and  Fausta, 
he  was  married  three  times,  to  the  daughter  of 
Julius  Constantius  (name  unknown),  to  Eusebia, 
and  to  Faustina.  Perhaps  responsible  for  the  mur- 
der  of  his  rivals  after  Constantine  I’s  death,  Con- 
stantius  was  originally  assigned  Oriens,  Pontica, 
Asiana,  and  Thrace.  He  became  ruler  of  the  en- 
tire  empire  after  the  overthrow  of  Constans  I 
and  the  defeatof  Magnentius  in  353.  Constantius 
fought  the  Persians  throughout  his  reign  and 
waged  successful  campaigns  against  the  Germans 
in  Gaul  and  the  Sarmatians  on  the  middle  Dan- 
ube.  He  named  Gallus  as  caesar  in  351  and 
Julian  in  355  after  the  usurpation  of  Silvanus. 
Constantius  was  influenced  by  moderate  Arian- 
ism  and  resisted  the  urging  of  his  brothers  who 
wanted  to  recall  Athanasios  of  Alexandria.  Con- 
stantius  tried  to  restore  unity  to  the  church  by 
councils  held  in  Ariminium  and  Seleukeia  in  359- 
60,  but  the  supporters  of  the  homoousion  re- 
mained  intransigent.  Constantius  is  remembered 
as  a  persecutor  of  the  Orthodox.  His  reign  was 
important  in  the  development  of  Constantinople, 
whose  senators  were  granted  equality  with  those 
of  Rome  in  357.  He  was  responsible  for  the  con- 
struction  of  the  original  church  of  Hagia  Sophia; 
the  Chronicon  Paschale  records  his  lavish  donations 
at  the  dedication  of  the  basilica  in  360.  Constan- 
tius  died  in  Cilicia  in  361  on  his  way  to  the  West 
to  deal  with  the  usurpation  of  Julian.  His  best- 
known  portrait  is  on  a  largitio  dish  now  in  Len- 
ingrad  ( Iskusstvo  Vizantii,  vol.  1,  no.34). 

lit.  R.  Klein,  Constantius  II.  und  die  christliche  Hirche 
(Darmstadt  1977).  C.  Vogler,  Constance  II  et  l’administration 
impériale  (Strasburg  1979).  M.  Michaels-Mudd,  “The  Arian 
Policy  of  Constantius  II  and  its  Impact  on  Church-State 
Relations  in  the  Fourth-Century  Roman  Empire,”  BS/EB  6 
(1979)  95— 1 1  •-  -T.E.G. 

CONSTANTIUS  CHLORUS,  or  Marcus  Flavius 
Valerius  Constantius,  augustus  (305—06);  born 
Dacia  Ripensis  ca.250,  died  York  25  July  306.  A 
fiction  of  Constantinian  date  made  him  a  descen- 
dant  of  Claudius  II  Gothicus  (268—70).  Constan- 
tius  had  a  typical  military  career,  becoming  gov- 
ernor  of  Dacia  and  then,  in  288,  praetorian  prefect 
to  Maximian  in  Gaul.  In  response  to  the  usur- 
pation  of  Carausius  and  the  loss  of  Britain  as  well 
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as  a  part  of  Gaul,  Diocletian  proclaimed  him 
caesar  and  member  of  the  Tetrarchy  on  i  Mar. 
293.  At  the  same  time  he  was  adopted  by  Maxi- 
mian  as  part  of  the  “Herculian  Dynasty.”  Later  in 
that  year  Constantius  drove  Carausius  from  Gaul 
and  in  296  reunited  Britain  to  the  empire.  In 
practice  though  not  in  theory  the  Western  prov- 
inces  were  divided  between  Constantius  and  Max- 
imian.  Constantius  was  responsible  for  Britain 
and  Gaul  from  his  primary  residence  at  Trier, 
but  he  campaigned  regularly  against  German  in- 
vaders  south  of  the  Rhine.  Constantius  was  a 
devotee  of  Sol  Invxctus  but  apparently  did  not 
actively  persecute  the  Christians.  There  is,  how- 
ever,  no  reason  to  credit  later  Christian  testimony 
that  Constantius  was  a  Christian. 

Upon  the  abdication  of  Diocletian  and  Maxi- 
mian  in  305,  Constantius  became  senior  emperor 
in  the  West  and  apparently  added  Spain  to  his 
territories.  In  the  same  year  Constantius  crossed 
over  to  Britain  and  campaigned  against  the  Picts 
in  the  north,  where  his  son  Constantine  joined 
him.  Constantius  had  children  by  two  women,  fìrst 
Helena  the  mother  of  Constantine  I,  and  later 
(by  289)  Theodora,  the  stepdaughter  of  Maxi- 
mian,  with  whom  he  had  six  children;  one  of 
them  was  named  Anastasia  (Resurrection),  an  in- 
dication  of  Jewish  or  Chrisdan  sympathy. 

lit.  Barnes,  New  Empire  35-37,  6of,  i25f.  R.  Syme, 
“The  Ancestry  of  Constantine,”  Bonner  Historia-Augusta- 
Colloçuium  içyi  (1974)  237—53-  -T.E.G. 

CONSTELLATIONS.  The  standard  constella- 
tions  referred  to  in  Byz.  texts  are  the  48  listed  by 
Ptolemy  in  the  Almagest  (7.5— 8.1):  21  northern 
constellations  (Arlttos  mikra,  Arktos  megale,  Dra- 
kon,  Repheus,  Boötes,  Stephanos  boreios,  Ho  en 
gonasin  [Herakles],  Lyra,  Ornis,  Rassiopeia,  Per- 
seus,  Heniochos,  Ophiouchos,  Ophis,  O'istos,  Ae- 
tos,  Delphis,  Hippou  protome,  Hippos  [PegasosJ, 
Andromeda,  and  Trigonon);  the  12  signs  of  the 
zodiac  (Krios,  Tauros,  Didymoi,  Karkinos,  Leon, 
Parthenos,  Chelai  [ZygonJ,  Skorpios,  Toxotes,  Ai- 
gokeros,  Hydrochoos,  and  Ichthyes),  and  15 
southern  constellations  (Ketos,  Orion,  Potamos 
[EridanosJ,  Lagoos,  Kyon,  Prokyon,  Argo,  Hydra, 
Krater,  Korax,  Kentauros,  Therion,  Thymiateri- 
on,  Stephanos  notios,  and  Ichthys  notios). 

Another  set  of  constellations,  however,  is  re- 
ferred  to  by  Rhetorios  of  Egypt  in  his  descrip- 


tion  of  the  stars  that  rise  simultaneously  with  each 
of  the  36  decans  ( paranatellonta );  these  and  others 
are  found  in  several  related  Byz.  astrological  texts 
(F.  Boll,  Sphaera  [Leipzig  1903;  rp.  Hildesheim 
1967]  5—294).  Finally,  in  a  calendar  for  sailors 
ascribed  to  a  protospatharios  and  strategos  of  the 
Kibyrrhaiotai  theme,  the  stars  are  named  after 
the  saints  or  religious  events  on  whose  feast  days 
they  are  first  visible  (A.  Ofivieri,  CCAG  2:214- 
16). 

There  are  numerous  catalogs  of  the  individual 
stars  that  constitute  the  constellations.  In  astro- 
nomical  contexts  they  are  derivatives  from  the 
catalog  in  the  Almagest  (some,  including  lists  of 
astrolabe  stars,  being  transmitted  through  Arabic 
and  thereby  acquiring  an  altered  nomenclature, 
but  one  that  is  still  equivalent  in  meaning),  while 
in  astrological  contexts,  aside  from  the  paranatel- 
lonta  tradition  mentioned  above,  they  are  derived 
from  the  associations  of  planets  with  stars  found 
in  Ptolemy’s  Astrological  Effects  (1,  9).  The  astrol- 
ogers  frequently  confine  their  lísts  to  30  “bright 
stars”  (P.  Kunitzsch,  ZDMG  1 18  [1968]  62—74). 

The  constellations  are  seldom  depicted  in  Byz. 
art.  The  available  evidence  was  assembled  by  H. 
Stern  ( Le  calendrier  de  354  [Paris  1953])-  A  i^th- 
C.  MS  at  Milan  preserves  unusual  miniatures  of 
the  constellations  (D.Pingree./Warè  45  [1982]  185- 
92).  (See  also  Stars.)  -D.P 

CONSUBSTANTIALITY.  See  Homoousios. 

CONSUL  (íÌ7raroç),  supreme  magistrate  of  the 
Roman  Republic.  By  the  later  empire  the  consul- 
ship  lost  its  functions  and  the  term  was  trans- 
formed  into  an  honorific  title.  The  emperors  ap- 
pointed  two  consuls  each  year  (Justinian  I,  nov. 
105.1);  sometimes  one  consul  was  named  in  the 
West  and  another  in  the  East.  After  completing 
his  term  the  consui  retained  his  honorific  titìe. 
Election  as  consul  was  a  great  honor,  often  as- 
sumed  by  the  emperor;  it  required  enormous 
financial  resources  since  the  consul  was  obliged  to 
arrange  a  banquet,  distribute  consular  diptychs, 
and — the  most  burdensome  duty — organize  pub- 
lic  games,  such  as  chariot  races,  at  the  Hippo- 
drome.  Prokopios  ( SH  26.13)  calculates  this  íast 
expense  at  more  than  20  kentenaria  of  gold,  part 
of  which  was  supplied  by  the  state.  The  consul 
remained  eponymous  for  official  dating  until  537 
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when  the  system  of  indictions  and  years  of  the 
emperor’s  reign  was  introduced,  at  fìrst  alongside 
the  old  system  of  consular  dating.  The  last  epon- 
ymous  consul  was  Basil  the  Younger  in  541;  after 
him  only  emperors  assumed  the  hypateia.  The  iast 
recorded  instance  is  Constans  II  in  632,  but  Stein 
(Op.  minora  340—48)  suggests  the  office  continued 
to  exist  until  the  gth  C.  when  Leo  VI,  in  novel 
94,  abolished  the  institution  as  a  contradiction  of 
the  existing  political  structure.  After  this  time  the 
term  hypatos  acquired  a  completely  different 
meaning. 

lit.  B.  Rübler,  RE  4  (1901)  1 133-38.  R.  Bagnall  et  al., 
Consuls  of  the  Later  Roman  Empire  (Allanta,  Ga.,  1987). 
Guilland,  Institutions  2:44-67.  Stein,  Op.  minora  248—53. 

-A.K. 

CONSULARIA  ITALICA.  See  Annals  of  Ra- 

VENNA. 

CONSULARIS  (útrariNÓç),  Roman  title  bestowed 
on  a  former  consul.  In  the  3rd  C.  it  became 
customary  to  designate  as  consularis  the  governor 
of  a  province  where  several  legions  were  assigned. 
Consulares  were  considered  of  higher  rank  than 
other  governors  ( praesides  and  correctores)\  they 
were  accorded  the  title  of  clarissimus.  Among 
the  provinces  under  consulares  ca.400  were  Pales- 
tina  I,  Phoenicia,  Syria  I,  Cilicia  I,  Cyprus,  Pam- 
phylia,  Hellespont,  Lydia,  Galatia,  Bithynia,  Eu- 
ropa,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Dacia  Mediterranea, 
Crete,  and  Pannonia.  By  the  6th  C.  Pannonia  was 
removed  from  this  list  and  placed  under  a  praeses, 
while  several  other  provinces  became  consular; 
according  to  Hierohles,  they  were  Epirus  Nova, 
Lycia,  Carìa,  Pisidia,  Lycaonia,  Phrygia  Pacatiana, 
Phrygia  Salutaris,  Cappadocia  I,  Helenopontus, 
and  Arabia.  Justinian  I’s  novel  of  535  gives  a 
different  list,  however.  The  term  hypatihos  appears 
on  some  seals,  for  example,  a  7th-C.  seal  with  a 
Latin  legend  (Zacos,  Seaìs  1,  no.  ug7).  The  title 
was  abandoned  when  the  Roman  provincial  ad- 
ministration  gave  way  to  the  new  system  of  themes. 
I'he  equivalent  term  proconsul  was  translated  as 
ANTHYPATOS. 

lit.  B.  Kübler,  RE  4  (1901)  1138-42.  — A.K. 

CONTEMPLATIVE  LIFE.  See  Vita  Contem- 

PLATIVA. 


CONTINUATIONES  ISIDORIANAE  anni  74, 
and  anni  754,  two  closely  related  Latin  chronicles 
compiled  in  Spain  after  the  Islamic  conquest,  which 
continue  the  Chronicle  of  Isidore  of  Seville.  They 
derive  from  an  eastern  Mediterranean  original 
that  may  have  been  written  in  Greek  by  a  Mono- 
physite  author;  their  treatment  of  Arab,  Byz.,  and 
Visigothic  affairs  from  Herarleios  on  favors  the 
Umayyads.  On  the  Byz.-Arab  conflict  they  show 
points  of  contact  with  the  Breaianum  of  Patr.  Ni- 
hephoros  I  and  the  Chronographìa  of  Theophanes 
the  Confessor  (C.E.  Dubler,  AL-Andalus  1 1  [1946] 
283—349).  The  Continuatio  Isidorìana  [ Byzantia - 
Arabica]  anni  74 1  treats  events  down  to  Leo  III, 
while  the  Continuatio  Isidoriana  Hispana  anni  J54, 
which  repeats  and  alters  much  of  the  material  in 
the  first  continuation,  adds  considerable  material 
about  the  Visigoths  and  reaches  the  revolt  of 
Artabasdos  against  Constantine  V  and  the  death 
of  Caliph  Marwän  II. 

ed.  T.  Mommsen,  MGH  AuctAnt  1  1 :332-68.  Crónica 
moiárabe  de  754,  ed.  J.E.  López  Pereira  (Saragossa  1980), 
rev.  G.V.  Sumner,  Emerita  49  (1981)  61—64. 

lit.  J.E.  López  Pereira,  Estudio  críùco  sobre  La  Crónica 
momrabe  de  754  (Saragossa  1980).  -M.McC. 

CONTORNIATE  (from  It.  conlorno,  “rim”),  the 
name  given  since  the  i8th  C.  to  the  large  copper- 
alloy  coinlike  objects,  approximately  5  cms.  in 
diameter,  manufactured  in  some  quantity  at  Rome 
between  the  middle  of  the  4th  C.  and  the  last 
quarter  of  the  5th,  although  certainly  not  prod- 
ucts  of  the  official  mint.  They  have  on  one  side 
the  head  of  an  emperor,  usually  of  the  ìst  or  2nd 
C.,  or  of  some  well-known  literary  or  historical 
figure  (e.g.,  Homer,  Alexander  the  Great),  and 
on  the  other  a  representation  of  a  mythical  or 
historical  event  or  of  a  scene  from  the  circus  or 
public  life.  Their  name  derives  from  the  deep 
groove  that  always  marks  their  edge,  but  the  pur- 
pose  of  this,  as  indeed  of  the  objects  themselves, 
is  unknown.  Because  their  designs  are  conspicu- 
ously  pagan,  Alföldi  has  argued  that  contorniates 
were  propaganda  medalets  issued  in  connection 
with  the  public  games  by  the  senatorial  aristocracy 
of  Rome.  They  are  of  special  interest  to  art  his- 
torians  through  the  contrast  between  their  sim- 
plified  iconography  and  the  more  sophisticated 
treatment  of  artistic-  themes  on  the  gold  and  ivory 
objects  apparently  produced  for  members  of  the 
same  senatorial  classes.  The  contorniates  often 
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bear,  as  a  countermark,  the  letters  PEL  in  mon- 
ogram  form,  probably  for  palma  et  laurus,  signi- 
fying  victory  in  the  games. 

lit.  A.  Alföldi,  Die  Kontomiaten  (Budapest  1943).  A.  and 
E.  Alföldi,  assisted  by  C.L.  Clay,  Die  Kontorniat-Medmllons, 
pt.  1:  Katalog  (Berlin  1976).  H.-I.  Marrou,  “Palma  el  laurus ,” 
MEFR  58  (1941-6)  109-31.  — Ph.G. 


CONTRACEPTION.  The  use  of  contraception 
was  condemned  by  church  fathers.  The  Penìtentìal 
ascribed  to  John  IV  Nesteutes  considers  it  a 
form  of  infanticide,  categorizing  several  kinds  of 
birth  control:  application  of  an  ointment  ([?]  tnm- 
mata)  that  is  perceived  as  the  least  heinous;  drink- 
ing  a  potion  ( pharmahon );  and  the  worst — the  use 
of  herbs  to  induce  abortion  (PG  88: 1904C).  An- 
other  text  attributed  to  the  same  author  (col.ig24A) 
required  sinners  to  confess  their  desire  to  remain 
childless,  induce  an  abortion,  or  use  contraceptive 
herbs.  John  Chrysostom  calls  the  use  of  contra- 
ception  “a  murder  before  birth”  (PG  60:626.50— 
51)  and  views  it  as  harmful  not  only  because  it 
prevents  procreation  but  also  because  it  leads  to 
involvement  in  contraceptive  magic  and  idolatry 
(ibid.,  627.6-8).  The  practice  of  contraception 
was  usually  limited  to  prostitutes  and  to  women 
tempted  to  break  their  vows  of  chastity  or  of 
marital  fidelity.  Married  couples,  howrever,  some- 
times  abstained  from  or  restricted  sexual  inter- 
course  after  having  produced  a  child  or  two.  Epi- 
phanios  of  Cyprus  ( Panarion  26.5.2—6)  describes 
with  indignation  (and  evidently  with  strong  ex- 
aggeration)  the  habits  of  heretical  Gnostics  who 
did  not  wish  to  bear  children  but  fornicated  for 
the  sake  of  pleasure,  using  coitus  interruptus  or 
abortion  as  a  means  of  contraception;  they  are 
even  reported  to  have  ground  up  the  embryo  in 
a  mortar,  mixed  it  with  honey,  pepper,  and  other 
spices,  and  to  have  eaten  it  at  their  loathsome 
assemblies. 

Byz.  medical  writers,  esp.  Paul  of  Aegina  in 
the  7th  C.,  transmitted  the  theories  and  tech- 
niques  of  contraception  outlined  by  the  2nd-C. 
Gynaikeia  of  Soranos,  which  recommended  vaginal 
wool  suppositories  and  the  application  of  olive  oil, 
honey,  cedar  resin,  alum,  balsam  gum,  or  white 
lead  to  prevent  sperm  from  passing  into  the  uterus. 
Paul,  however,  provided  only  one  herbal  contra- 
ception  recipe,  whereas  Diosrorides  had  20.  In 
the  6th  C.  Aetios  of  Amida  recommended  mag- 


ical  protection,  such  as  wearing  an  amulet  of  cat’s 
liver  or  a  womb  of  a  lioness  in  an  ivory  tube. 

lit.  E.  Patlagean,  “Birth  Control  in  the  Early  Byzantine 
Empire,”  in  Biology  of  Man  in  History,  ed.  R.  Foster,  O. 
Ranum  (Baltimore  1975)  1-22.  K.  Hopkins,  “Contracep- 
tion  in  the  Roman  Empire,”  Ccrmparatme  Studies  of  Society 
and  History  8  (1965-66)  124-51.  J.T.  Noonan,  Jr.,  Conlra- 
ception:  A  History  of  its  Treatment  by  the  Catholic  Theologians 
and  Canonists 2  (Cambridge,  Mass.— London  1986)  13—19, 
78L  83-85.  -J.H.,  A.K. 


CONTRACT.  In  the  first  half  of  the  4th  C.  the 
late  Roman  state  eliminated  earlier  Roman  for- 
mulary  procedure  (Cod.  Just.  II  57.1  0^42)  and 
in  its  place  brought  into  general  use  the  previously 
“extraordinary  procedure”:  the  examination  of 
judicial  matters  by  public  officials  (cognitio  extra 
ordinem).  Over  the  following  two  centuries  this 
developed  into  a  written  procedure  (libel  suit)  that 
endured  in  its  main  features  until  the  fall  of  Byz. 
The  consequence  of  this  process  was  that  actions 
lost  their  function  and  were  severed  from  obli- 
gations,  whereupon  obligations  were  freed  from 
the  constraint  of  a  certain  typology.  By  making 
the  stipulation  a  written  act  and  thereby  making 
all  pacta  equal  with  the  contract  obligation,  there 
arose  a  new,  unitary  conception  of  contractus  (syn- 
allagma),  for  which  the  older  forms  of  establish- 
ment  ( consensus ,  verba,  res,  litterae)  no  longer  played 
any  role,  despite  their  repeated  mention  in  the 
sources. 

Instead,  the  specification  of  the  contract  as  oral 
or  written,  being  of  particular  procedural  impor- 
tance,  became  decisive.  Consequently,  from  the 
time  of  Justinian  I  the  tendency  increases  of  re- 
quiring  a  written  form  for  important  transactions 
(dowry,  suretyship,  dialysis,  etc.);  Leo  VI  only 
ordained  what  had  long  been  the  case  when  he 
asserted  the  binding  force  of  every  written  agree- 
ment  (Nov.  Leo  VI  72).  At  the  same  time  the  oral 
contract  remained  valid  and  in  use,  esp.  m  the 
area  of  everyday  buying  and  selling,  but  also  as  a 
transaction  with  witnesses.  Limits  on  what  could 
be  contained  in  a  contract  were  determined  by 
possible  violations  of  moral  standards  and  nu- 
merous  legal  prohibitions  (concerning  minors, 
rights  of  preemption,  prohibitions  against  alien- 
ation,  etc.).  Breach  of  contract  led  to  sentences 
requiring  payment  or  compensation  (in  kind  or 
monetary),  which  were  assigned  case  by  case  with 
considerable  flexibility.  -D.s. 
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Types  of  Contract.  Roman  and  Byz.  law  distin- 
guished  various  types  of  contract.  The  first  group 
formed  “real”  contracts,  that  is,  loan,  commodatum , 
deposit,  and  pigmis;  stipulation  was  the  main  form 
of  the  oral  contract;  consensual  contracts  included 
sale,  contracts  of  letting  or  hiring  a  thing,  service 
contracts  (contracts  for  paid  labor — -see  mis- 
thosis),  partnership,  and  mandatum. 

Extant  Contracts.  Multiple  late  Roman  and  Byz. 
contracts  survived  in  original  form  and  in  contem- 
porary  copies.  From  the  earlier  period  those  are 
primarily  on  both  Greek  and  Latin  papyri  (see 
Ravenna  Papyri);  from  the  later  period  are  ex- 
tant  certain  contracts  (mainly  purchase  deeds) 
preserved  in  monastic  archives  (Mount  Athos, 
Lembiotissa,  etc.).  (See  Acts,  Documentary.) 

-A.K. 


CONTRITION  (7 réuOoç),  in  Byz.  spirituality,  is 
the  remorseful  heart  or  the  gift  of  tears,  whereby 
one  mourns  not  only  for  one’s  own  sins  and  the 
sins  of  the  world,  but  also  for  the  suffering  of 
Christ.  This  is  not  a  metaphor  of  the  earthly  life 
as  “the  vale  of  tears,”  but  a  real  weeping  and 
shedding  of  tears.  The  Byz.  believer  sees  in  the 
beatitude,  “Blessed  are  they  who  mourn,  for  they 
shall  be  comforted”  (Mt  5:4),  the  promise  of  com- 
fort  obtained  through  tears.  Accordingly,  contri- 
tion  must  be  united  with  unceasing  prayer  (e.g., 
the  Jesus  prayer  characteristic  of  hesychasm)  in 
order  to  advance  in  the  spiritual  life  and  to  attain 
its  goal,  hesychia.  “In  death,  God  will  not  re- 
proach  us  if  we  have  performed  no  miracles,  or 
if  we  are  not  theologians  or  mystics,  but  most 
certainly  will  we  render  account  to  Him  if  we  have 
not  ceaselessly  bewailed  our  sins”  (John  KIimax, 
PG  88:8i6D). 

In  the  Apophthegmata  patrum  and  in  hagiog- 
raphy  in  general  one  often  encounters  the  gift  of 
tears.  The  Abbot  Isaac,  for  example,  sought  the 
gift  of  being  able  to  weep  continuously,  as  did 
Mary  under  the  Cross  (PG  65:3576).  For  Symeon 
the  Theologian,  in  whose  spirituality  the  expe- 
rience  of  spiritual  perception  or  aisthesis  gains 
significance,  the  gift  of  tears  is  as  necessary  for 
salvation  as  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  for  that  is 
the  baptism  of  the  Spirit.  Thus  Niketas  Stetha- 
tos,  in  his  vita  of  Symeon  (go.7— 8,  OrChrAn  12 
[1928]  124),  likens  Symeon’s  tears  to  the  flowing 


waters  of  baptism.  Symeon  recommended  his  own 
practice  to  his  monks  as  the  ideal:  daily  prayer 
and  the  cultivation  of  a  contrite  heart. 

lit.  I.  Hausherr,  Penthos :  La  doctrine  de  la  componction 
dans  l'Orient  chrétien  (Rome  1944).  P.-R.  Régamey,  “La  ‘com- 
ponction  du  coeur,’  ”  La  Vie  Spirituelle,  supp.  44  (1935-36) 
[1  —  16],  [65-84].  Idem,  Portrait  spirituel  du  chrétien  (Paris 
1963)  76-116.  M.  Lot-Borodine,  “Le  mystère  du  ‘don  des 
larmes’  dans  l’Orient  chrétien,”  La  Vie  Spmtuelle,  supp.  48 
(1936)  [65-1 10].  P.  Adnès,  DictSpir  9:290-95.  -K.-H.U. 

COORING  WARE,  ceramic  vessels  used  for  the 
preparation  and  serving  of  food.  Byz.  cooking 
pots  developed  directly  from  traditional  late  Ro- 
man  shapes,  although  one  cannot  exclude  the 
possible  infiuence  of  wares  from  the  barbarian 
north.  Most  were  locally  produced  and  are  diffi- 
cult  to  date  except  in  the  most  general  terms.  The 
pots  were  simple  in  design,  with  a  flat  or  more 
commonly  rounded  bottom,  round  or  vertical  sides, 
and  a  simple  often  outturned  rim  on  which  a  Iid 
could  be  placed;  two  horizontal  or  vertical  handles 
were  generally  added.  Cooking  ware  was  com- 
prised  of  a  coarse  clay,  normally  with  a  liberal 
admixture  of  sand  and  small  stones,  which  usually 
fires  black;  the  pots  were  often  placed  directly  in 
the  fire  for  cooking  and  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  tell  if  blackening  came  from  the  firing  process 
or  from  use.  From  the  7th  C.  onward,  cooking 
pots  were  commonly  glazed  on  the  interior  with 
a  yellow  glaze  that  fires  a  dark  brown.  (For  cook- 
ing  wares  made  of  metal,  see  Tools  and  House- 

HOLD  FlTTINGS.) 

lit.  T.S.  MacRay,  “More  Byzantine  and  Franldsh  Pot- 
tery  from  Corinth,"  Hesperia  36  (1967)  288-300. 

-T.E.G. 

COPTIC  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE,  a  con- 
ventional  designation  for  the  art  and  architecture 
of  Christian  Egypt. 

Christian  art  in  Egypt  derived  from  late  Roman 
provincial  art  and  was  fully  dependent  upon  the 
Graeco-Roman  traditions  developed  along  the 
Mediterranean  littoral.  Once  Constantinople  had 
become  securely  established  as  the  cultural  center 
of  the  empire,  however,  its  influence  in  Egypt 
increased:  in  Alexandria,  the  seat  of  Byz.  civic 
and  military  administration  and  a  center  of  Hel- 
lenic  culture  from  the  time  of  its  foundation, 
artistic  developments  in  Constantinople  were  in- 
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troduced  early  and  rapidly  displaced  local  tradi- 
tions. 

The  earliest  surely  datable  churches  are  the 
transept  basilica  of  Hermopolis  Magna  and  the 
church  of  the  Dayr  Anbâ  Shinûda  (the  so-called 
White  Monastery)  near  Sohag  (both  hrst  half  of 
the  5th  C.).  Most  of  the  remaining  churches  be- 
long  to  the  6th  and  7th  C.,  while  those  in  Old 
Cairo  do  not  date  from  earlier  than  the  last  de- 
cade  of  the  761  C.  For  the  most  part  these  churches 
are  conventional  three-aisled  basilicas,  but  they 
have  an  aisle  across  the  west  end  (the  so-called 
“return  aisle,”  not  to  be  confused  with  a  narthex), 
a  distinctive  feature  originating  in  Ptolemaic  and 
Roman  cemetery  architecture.  Few  churches  have 
an  atrium.  The  east  end  is  normally  straight,  since 
the  apse  is  usually  flanked  by  pastophoria.  A 
good  number,  however,  have  a  triconch  sanctuary 
(Sohag,  Dendera,  and  the  Monastery  of  the  Syri- 
ans  in  WädI  Natrûn),  and  a  secondary  triumphal 
arch  before  the  entrance  into  the  triconch;  from 
the  spatial  division  this  arch  caused  in  front  of 
the  sanctuary  was  to  develop  the  khürus  (choir, 
from  Gr.  choros )  of  the  early  medieval  Egyptian 
church  (e.g.,  Saqqära).  Exceptions  to  the  simple 
basilican  plan  are  the  transept  basilicas  at  Her- 
mopolis  Magna,  AbO  MInâ,  and  Marea,  and  the 
two  tetraconch  churches  at  Abü  Mínâ;  these  plans 
were  evidently  imported  from  abroad. 

The  churches  at  monastic  sites  are  usually  rather 
simple  (Sohag  is  an  exception,  and  the  two  five- 
aisled  basilicas  of  the  Pachomian  monastery  at 
Pbow  are  impressive  only  for  their  size).  Each 
form  of  monasticism  in  Egypt  developed  its  own 
particular  type  of  accommodation:  while  ana- 
choretes  lived  in  small  separate  houses  containing 
individual  sleeping  rooms,  oratories,  and  kitchens 
(as  at  Rellia),  cenobites  were  accommodated  in 
larger  lodging-houses,  occasionally  in  common 
dormitories  (e.g.,  Dayr  al-Baläyza). 

Great  quandties  of  architectural  sculpture,  such 
as  friezes,  niche-heads,  and  capitals,  have  been 
found  in  BawIt  and  Saqqära  (most  now  housed 
in  the  Coptic  Museum  in  Cairo).  Stylistically  these 
pieces  are  dependent  on  ardstic  deve!opments  in 
Constandnople:  even  the  interlaced  foliage  friezes 
considered  peculiar  to  Egypt  derive  from  East 
Roman  acanthus  branches.  Only  the  form  of  the 
door-lintel  shows  a  continuation  of  Pharaonic  de- 
sign.  Spolia  were  used  extensively,  and  by  the  end 


of  the  8th  C.  local  production  of  stone  architec- 
tural  sculpture  seems  to  have  come  to  an  end. 
Figural  sculpture  found  particularly  in  Arhnâs 
and  Oxyrhynchus  appears  mainly  in  sepulchral 
contexts,  incorporated  into  an  architectural 
framework  in  the  form  of  stelae  or  niche-heads. 
Pagan  themes  are  common  in  works  of  the  4th 
and  5th  C.;  in  the  6th  and  7th  C.  the  figures  are 
completely  surrounded  by  ornament. 

A  few  wall  paintings  have  survived  in  catacombs 
and  ecclesiastical  buildings;  these  show  the  influ- 
ence  of  Alexandria.  In  churches  and  monastic 
buildings  somewhat  later  in  date  than  the  cata- 
combs,  there  are  frontally  posed  representations 
of  saints  and  important  figures  of  Egyptian  mon- 
asticism.  Even  the  images  of  Daniel  in  the  Lions’ 
Den,  the  Holy  Rider,  or  St.  Menas  between  two 
camels  are  more  iconic  than  narrative  in  charac- 
ter.  Compositions  in  the  niches  of  the  little  chapels 
at  Bawlt  and  Saqqära  are  often  of  high  quality, 
and  most  echo  large-scale  models.  Though  the 
famous  Egyptian  mummy  portraits  belong  en- 
tirely  to  the  pagan  period,  their  encaustic  tech- 
nique  was  adapted  in  early  Christian  icon  paint- 
ing.  The  portrait  of  Apa  Abraham,  bishop  of 
Hermonthis,  in  the  Louvre  (ca.6oo)  follows  Byz. 
models  such  as  the  icon  of  Sts.  Sergios  and  Bak- 
chos  from  Sinai,  now  in  Kiev  (Weitzmann,  Sinai 
Icons,  B.9). 

Many  early  Coptic  textiles  have  survived, 
thanks  to  the  dry  climate  of  Egypt.  Though  fi- 
gural  motifs  of  pagan  origin  were  still  in  use  even 
in  the  Christian  period,  these  textiles  are  deco- 
rated  primarily  with  ornamental  motifs.  Egyptian 
pottery,  which  is  relatively  mediocre  because  of 
the  poor  quality  of  the  local  clay,  follows  late 
Roman  types  known  from  the  Mediterranean  lit- 
toral.  Many  painted  bowls  have  been  found  dating 
from  the  5th  and  6th  C.  Of  much  higher  standard 
are  the  Egyptian  works  in  ivory;  the  majority  of 
these  was  produced  in  Alexandrian  workshops 
and  had  considerable  artistic  value  even  outside 
of  Egypt. 

The  patrons  of  Christian  art  during  the  5th  and 
6th  C.  in  Egypt  were  mostly  local  magnates  of 
hellenized  Egyptian  or  partly  Greek  origin;  they 
were  continuously  receptive  to  new  developments 
in  Constantinople  and  lent  Coptic  art  its  simulta- 
neously  classicizing  and  Christian  character.  The 
art  from  monastic  sites  shares  this  blend  of  clas- 
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sical  and  Chrisdan  eiements,  though  it  is  executed 
in  materials  more  modest  than  those  used  in  the 
opulent  city  cemeteries. 

UT.  P.  du  Bourguet,  The  Art  of  the  Copts  (New  York 
1967).  L.-A.  Hunt,  “Coptic  Art,”  DMA  3:585—93.  H.-G. 
Severin,  “Frühchristliche  Skulptur  und  Malerei  in  Ägyp- 
ten,”  Propyläen  Kunstgeschichte ,  supp.  1  (Berlin  1977)  243— 
53.  Beyond  the  Pharaohs:  Egypt  and  the  Copts  tn  the  2nd  to  ylh 
Centuries  A.D.,  ed.  F.D.  Friedman  (Providence,  R.I.,  1989). 

-P.G. 

COPTIC  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Coptic  is  the  latest  stage  of  the  Egyptian  language, 
written  in  the  Greek  alphabet  plus  seven  signs 
derived  from  demotic.  Originally  hve  major  dia- 
lects — Sahidic,  Bohairic,  Fayyûmic,  Akhmimic,  and 
Lycopolitan  (Subakhmimic) — were  recognized; 
modern  scholarship  has  detected  several  more 
idiolects  (R.  Rasser,  Muséon  93  [1980]  53-112, 
237-97;  94  [1981]  91-152).  Beginning  with  3rd- 
C.  horoscopes,  Coptic  became  the  language  of 
Christian  Egypt,  attaining  classic  literary  status 
by  the  5th  C.  in  the  writings  of  Shenoute.  From 
early  versions  of  the  Bible  and  the  liturgy,  Coptic 
writings  came  to  include  homilies,  hagiography, 
biblical  commentary,  panegyric  and  apocalyptic, 
both  translations  from  Greek  and  Syriac  and  orig- 
inal  producdons  by  Egyptian  writers.  However, 
not  much  original  theological  writing  survives. 
The  rich  Gnostic  literature  found  at  Nag  Ham- 
madi  and  elsewhere  was  written  partly  in  Copdc. 
The  extent  to  which  Coptic  was  part  of  the  bi- 
lingual  society  of  Byz.  Egypt  is  seen  in  the  enor- 
mous  volume  of  Coptic  hnancial  and  legal  docu- 
rnents  and  letters,  as  well  as  inscriptions,  surviving 
from  the  period  of  Byz.  control  and  down  to  the 
gth  C.  The  irnmediate  post-conquest  period  pro- 
duced  more  hagiography,  hymnody,  and  lection- 
ary  texts.  Coptic  persisted  among  the  Chrisdan 
community  after  the  Arab  conquest  but  was 
inexplicably  moribund  by  the  uth  C.  A  little 
survives,  memorized  but  uncomprehended,  in  the 
present-day  liturgy  of  the  Coptic  church. 

lit.  T.O.  Lambdin,  Introduction  to  Sahidic  Coptic  (Atlanta 
1983).  W.E.  Crum,  A  Coptic  Dictionary  (Oxford  1939).  W. 
Vycichl,  R.  Kasser,  Diclionnaire  élymologique  de  la  langue  cople 
(Louvain  1983).  H.J.  Polotsky,  Eludes  de  syntaxe  copte  (Cairo 
1944).  Idem,  Collecled  Papers  (Jerusalem  1971).  A.  Shisha- 
Halevy,  Coptic  Grammalical  Categories  (Rome  1986).  T.  Or- 
landi  in  Roots  of  Egypt.  Christ.  51-81.  A.A.  Schiller,  “A 
Checklist  of  Coptic  Documents  and  Letters,”  BASP  13 
(1976)  99-123.  W.  Rammerer,  A  Coptic  Bibliography  (Ann 
Arbor  1950),  continued  by  T.  Orlandi,  Bibliografia  copta 
(Rome  yearly).  -L.S.B.MacC. 


COPTS,  the  name,  derived  from  Greek  Aigyp^ 
via  the  Arabic  Qibt,  of  the  autochthonous  Chris- 
tians  of  Egypt,  descendants  of  the  population  of 
Pharaonic  times;  since  the  5th  C.,  they  have  been 
adherents  to  a  non-Chalcedonian  church  later 
termed  “Coptic  Orthodox.”  The  term  “Copts”  is 
really  an  anachronism  for  the  Byz.  period  but 
serves  to  designate  those  who  used  Coptic  as  their 
principal  language  (or  bilingually  with  Greek)  and 
as  a  major  vehicle  of  culture,  thought,  and  the- 
ology.  As  a  label  “Copt”  does  not  carry  an  auto- 
matic  class  or  confessional  connotation.  A  Copt 
was  not  necessarily  a  peasant,  an  Upper  Egyptian 
(as  opposed  to  an  Alexandrian),  or  a  Monophys- 
ite;  Athanasios  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria  were 
Copts  as  were  Pachomios  and  Shenoute.  The 
Copts  constituted  a  culturally  vigorous  and  cre- 
ative  ethnic  group  within  the  empire,  producing 
highly  original  visual  art  and  abundant  literature; 
the  submergence  of  their  language  and  culture 
after  the  Muslim  conquest  has  not  been  explained. 
Some  eight  million  Copts  survive  in  Egypt  today; 
large  diaspora  communities  live  in  North  America 
and  Europe. 

lit.  A.  Bowman,  Egypt  after  the  Pharaohs  (Berkeley  1986). 
Beyond  the  Pharaohs:  Egypt  and  the  Copts,  2nd—yth  Centuries 
A.D.,  ed.  F.D.  Friedman  (Providence  1989).  The  Coptic  En- 
cydopaedia,  ed.  A.S.  Atiya  (New  York  1990-).  The  Roots  of 
Egyptian  Christianity,  ed.  B.  Pearson,  J.  Goehring  (Philadel- 
phia  1986).  -L.S.B.MacC. 

COPY,  OFFICIAL  Çuxov).  Major  chanceries  kept 
records  of  outgoing  documents  and  could  pro- 
vide  official  copies  of  them.  In  the  imperial  chan- 
cery  copies  were  identical  to  the  originals  but 
lacked  the  emperor’s  signature  (and  eventually 
replaced  the  gold  seal  by  a  lead  one).  The  patriar- 
chal  chancery  produced  excerpts  of  the  synod’s 
minutes  signed  by  the  chartophylax  or  copies 
of  documents  signed  by  him  and  his  notaries. 
Lay  administrations  had  similar  practices.  Certi- 
fied  copies  of  all  documents  could  also  be  deliv- 
ered  by  bishops  or  other  public  officials,  who 
signed  at  the  bottom  or  on  the  verso.  These  copies 
could  be  used  instead  of  the  originals  even  in 
tribunals  (at  least  from  the  ìoth  C.  onward)  as 
Byz.  had  broken  with  the  Roman  tradition  of 
banning  copies  as  evidence. 

For  reasons  of  security,  individuals  or  institu- 
tions  (e.g.,  monasteries)  had  their  archival  docu- 
ments  copied  on  kontakia  (long  rolls  of  parchment 
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0r  paper)  or  in  volumes  (see  Kodtx)  that  consti- 
tuted  chartularies  (such  as  those  of  Nea  Monf.  of 
Chios,  of  St.  John  Prodromos  on  Mt.  Menoir- 
EioN,  of  Marrinitissa  on  Pelion,  of  Hiera/Xero- 
choraphion  and  of  Latmos  near  Miletos,  of  Lem- 
bos  [Lembiotissa]  near  Smyrna,  of  Vazelon  in 
the  Pontos,  etc.).  Only  some  were  certihed  by  a 
superior  authority,  but  all  may  have  been  seen  as 
having  some  probatory  value. 

UT-  Dülger-Rarayannopulos,  Urkund.enleh.re  129-34. 
Darrouzès,  Offihia  517-25.  I.  Medvedev,  “Vizantijskie  i 
postvizantijskie  kopijnye  knigi,”  Vspomogatel’nye  istonceskie 
disciplmy  6  (Leningrad  1974)  307-18.  -N.O. 

CORBEL,  a  stone  projecting  from  the  face  of  a 
wall  and  used  as  a  support;  a  series  of  brick 
courses  progressively  stepped  forward  above  one 
another  for  the  same  purpose.  Corbels,  sometimes 
elaborately  carved,  provide  footing  for  roof  beams 
(as  at  Qalb  Lawzah),  for  projecting  balconies 
(A.N.  Popov,  VizVrem  28  [1968]  192-94),  for  the 
columns  of  decorative  blind  arcades,  or  for  elab- 
orate  projecting  cornices.  A  series  of  corbels  sup- 
porting  small  arches  at  the  top  of  a  wall  creates  a 
corbel-table  frieze.  -W.L. 

CORDOBA  (Lat.  Corduba),  capital  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Baetica  ín  southern  Spain  in  the  late 
3rd  and  early  4th  C.,  later  replaced  by  Hispalis 
(Seville).  Ossius  (or  Hosios),  bishop  of  Cordoba 
(died  357/8),  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  Nicaean 
orthodoxy  and  an  influential  adviser  of  Constan- 
tine  I.  Little  is  known  of  the  city’s  history  in  Iate 
antiquity,  but  it  was  probably  an  object  of  Vandal 
and  Visigothic  raids.  In  550/1  it  was  attacked  by 
Agila,  king  of  the  Visigoths;  the  inhabitants  of 
Cordoba  defeated  him  and  captured  the  royal 
treasure.  Justinian  I  used  the  situation  as  a  pretext 
to  send  a  small  army  into  Spain  under  command 
oí  Liberios,  although  there  is  no  clear  evidence  to 
indicate  that  Cordoba  was  ever  directly  occupied 
by  Byz.  In  572  Cordoba  was  seized  by  King  Leo- 
vigild,  but  by  584  it  was  again  independent  and 
the  refuge  of  Hermenegild,  Leovigild’s  rebellious 
son.  Hermenegild  was  betrayed  and  taken  pris- 
oner,  and  Cordoba  fell  to  the  king. 

In  71 1  it  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs  and  in 
716  became  the  administrative  center  of  al-Andalus. 
After  several  riots  against  the  Umayyad  caliph  of 
Spain,  15,000  Muslim  refugees  from  Cordoba, 


including  women  and  children,  settled  (814—15) 
near  Alexandria.  In  818  they  occupied  Alexan- 
dria  but  were  expelled  from  the  city  and  sometime 
between  824  and  827  landed  in  Crete.  In  83g— 
40  Emp.  Theophilos  sent  an  ambassador  to  Cor- 
doba.  In  Sept.  g47  a  Byz.  embassy  led  by  the 
eunuch  Salomon  arrived  in  Cordoba  and  was  re- 
ceived  by  the  caliph  cAbd  al-Rahmân  III.  Among 
the  gifts  brought  by  Salomon  were  a  Greek  MS 
of  Dioskorides  and  a  Latin  MS  of  Orosius.  The 
caliph,  in  response,  sent  to  Constantinople  a  group 
of  envoys  headed  probably  by  the  bishop  of  Car- 
thage.  It  is  possible  that  this  exchange  of  ambas- 
sadors  was  somehow  connected  with  the  Byz. 
abortive  expedition  against  Crete  in  g4g.  AI-Idrîsi 
(tr.  P.  Jaubert,  2:60)  reported  that  the  qibla  of  the 
Great  Mosque  at  Cordoba  was  decorated  with 
mosaic  tesserae  sent  to  cAbd  al-Rahmân  by  “the 
emperor  of  Constantinople.” 

lit.  Thompson,  Goths  320-34.  R.C.  Knapp,  Roman  Cor- 
doba  (Berkeley  1983)  69—73.  S.  Keay,  Roman  Spain  (Berke- 
iey  1988)  202-17.  A.  Lippold,  “Bischof  Ossius  von  Cordoba 
und  Ronstanün  der  Grosse,”  ZKirch  92  (1981)  1  —  15.  V. 
Christides,  The  Conquest  of  Crete  by  the  Arabs  (Athens  1984) 
81-92.  E.  Lévi-Provençal,  “Un  échange  d’ambassades  entre 
Cordoue  et  Byzance  au  IXe  siècle,”  Byzantion  12  (1937)  1- 
24.  Vasiliev,  Byz.  Arabes  2:324—31.  -R.B.H.,  A.C. 

CORFU.  See  Kerkyra. 

CORINTH  (KóptRÖoç),  city  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth  in  the  northeastern  Peloponnesos;  it  en- 
joyed  the  protection  of  the  powerful  citadel  of 
Acrocorinth  and  had  harbors  at  Lechaion  on  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth  and  at  Kenchreai  on  the  Saronic 
Gulf.  The  commercial  and  strategic  location  of 
the  city  made  ìt  important  throughout  the  Byz. 
period. 

In  late  antiquity  it  was  capital  of  the  province 
of  Achaia.  The  city  was  devastated  by  earth 
quakes  in  365  and  375  and  by  Alaric.  in  3^6; 
afterward  the  civic  center  was  rebuilt  on  a  mon- 
umental  scale,  but  a  new  city  wall  encircled  only 
part  of  the  ancient  area  (T.E.  Gregory,  Hesperia 
48  [ig7g]  264—80).  At  least  four  churches  are 
known  in  the  ancient  city,  another  on  Acrocor- 
inth  and  an  enormous  5th-G.  basilica  at  Lechaion 
(D.  Pailas,  Ergon  [ig6i]  141-48;  [^65]  105-12). 
From  the  late  6th  C.  Corinth  declined.  A  tomb  of 
the  7th  C.  found  near  the  walls  belonged  to  a 
warrior  and  contained  non-Byz.  objects;  these  hnds 
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raised  the  question  of  whether  the  city  was  cap- 
tured  in  the  7th  C.  (G.D.  Weinberg,  Hesperia  43 
[1974]  512—21);  a  mutilated  inscription,  perhaps 
honoring  the  victory  of  Constans  II,  led  to  the 
hypothesis  that  he  recaptured  Corinth.  The  ques- 
tion  of  the  ethnic  origin  of  the  invaders  has  also 
been  discussed,  aithough  archaeology  can  rarely 
establish  the  ethnicity  of  skeletons  found  in  tombs 
(K.M.  Setton,  Speculum  25  [1950]  502-43;  27  [1952] 
351-62;  J.H.  Kent,  ibid.  25  [1950]  544-46). 

The  primary  settlement  may  have  shifted  to 
Acrocorinth  in  the  7th  C.  Corinth  was  perhaps 
capital  of  the  theme  of  Hellas  from  the  late  7th 
C.  and  was  capital  of  the  theme  of  Peloponnesos 
from  the  eariy  gth  C.  Numismatic  evidence  sug- 
gests  that  the  economy  of  the  city  began  to  recover 
in  the  gth  C.  (D.M.  Metcalf,  Hespena  41  [1973] 
180—251). 

The  city  of  the  iith-i2th  C.  differed  signifi- 
cantly  from  late  antique  Corinth:  public  buildings 
(except  churches)  disappeared,  streets  became 
narrow,  and  the  old  Roman  marketplace  was  cov- 
ered  by  small  shops.  Shops  also  moved  to  colon- 
nades  along  the  major  streets,  and  tombs  slowly 
began  to  encroach  upon  the  ancient  civic  center. 
From  the  gth  C.  onward  the  settlement  aban- 
doned  the  ancient  city  plan,  as  shops,  workshops, 
gardens,  churches,  and  monasteries  jostled  one 
another  without  any  apparent  order.  Workshops 
for  the  production  of  ceramics  (with  remains  of 
kilns)  and  glass  (G.R.  Davidson,  AJA  44  [1940] 
297-324),  as  well  as  smithies,  have  been  exca- 
vated.  Narrative  sources  emphasize  the  existence 
of  a  flourishing  silk  industry  in  the  i2th  C.  The 
city  continued  to  function  as  an  important  harbor. 

In  1147  Roger  II  of  Sicily  attacked  Corinth: 
the  inhabitants  fled  to  Acrocorinth,  which  fell  as 
a  result  of  the  incompetence  of  the  commander 
Nikephoros  Chalouphes.  Roger  carried  off  both 
Corinthian  notables  and  artisans  (particularly  the 
city’s  famed  silk  weavers)  as  well  as  considerable 
wealth,  including  an  icon  of  St.  Theodore.  The 
city  apparently  did  not  fully  recover  from  the 
sack  of  the  Normans.  Leo  Sgouros  took  Corinth 
in  1202. 

In  1205  the  Crusaders,  nominally  under  the 
authority  of  Boniface  of  Montferrat,  began  a  siege 
of  Acrocorinth,  defended  by  Sgouros.  The  attack- 
ers  built  a  castle  at  Penteskouphi,  but  the  siege 
dragged  on  until  ca.1210  when  Theodore  Kom- 
nenos  Doukas,  brother  of  despotes  Michael  I  of 


Epiros,  gained  control  of  Acrocorinth,  presum- 
ably  by  treaty;  the  city  became  part  of  the  prin- 
cipality  of  Achaia,  and  is  termed  a  capitanate  in 
the  Assizes  of  Romania.  Little  is  known  of  Corinth 
under  Frankish  rule,  as  it  was  not  one  of  the  great 
baronies;  the  mint  was,  however,  located  at  Cor- 
inth  until  it  was  moved  to  Clarence  (Clarenza). 
The  city  and  castle  were  formally  surrendered  to 
the  Byz.  in  1262  by  William  II  Villehardouin, 
but  the  local  commander  refused  to  relinquish 
control.  Corinth  was  ceded  to  Philip  I  of  Taranto 
ca.1300  and  in  1305  a  great  tournament  was  held 
at  the  Isthmus.  In  1358  the  city  was  given  to 
Niccolò  Acciajuoli,  who  strengthened  the  de- 
fenses.  In  1395  Theodore  I  Palaiologos,  despotes 
of  the  Morea,  gained  control  of  Corinth  for  Byz. 
In  1397  he  surrendered  the  city  to  the  Hospi- 
tallers,  who  held  it  until  1404,  when  they  re- 
turned  Corinth  to  Byz.  control  (J.  Chrysosto- 
mides,  Byzantina  7  [1975]  81  —  110).  Around  1443 
the  future  emperor  Constantine  XI  appointed  a 
certain  John  Kantakouzenos  as  governor  in  Cor- 
inth.  The  territory  was  ravaged  by  the  Turks  in 
1446.  Mehmed  II  attacked  the  city  in  1458,  and 
on  8  August  the  residents  surrendered  Acrocor- 
inth  to  him. 

The  bishop  of  Corinth  was  metropolitan  of  the 
Peloponnesos  and  of  the  province  of  Achaia  (L. 
Duchesne,  MEFR  15  [1895]  375—78).  He  was  pre- 
sent  at  most  of  the  early  councils;  in  431  he  was 
the  only  bishop  from  the  Peloponnesos  and  in 
680  the  only  representative  from  Greece  (Mansi 
1 1:689).  In  the  crisis  after  the  Slavic  invasions  the 
bishop  of  Patras  contested  control  over  the  Pe- 
loponnesos  with  Corinth,  and  in  the  ìoth  C.  the 
suffragans  of  Corinth  were  restricted  to  the  east- 
ern  Peloponnesos  and  the  Ionian  Islands  ( Notitiae 
CP  7.488-95,  9.371-99). 

There  was  a  sizable  monastery  of  St.  John  in 
the  area  of  the  ancient  center,  and  literary  sources 
and  seals  refer  to  an  important  Church  of  St. 
Theodore  whose  site  has  not  been  identified.  None 
of  the  Byz.  churches  of  Corinth  has  survived 
intact.  The  fortifications  of  Acrocorinth  rest  largely 
on  ancient  foundations,  but  many  sections  of  Byz. 
masonry,  probably  of  the  6th— 7th  C.,  can  be  seen, 
esp.  along  the  inner  western  wall. 

lit.  J.H.  Finley,  “Corinth  in  the  Middle  Ages,”  Speculum 
7  (1932)  477-99.  R.  Scranton,  Medieval  Architecture  in  the 
Central  Area  of  Corinth  (Princetòn  1957).  R.  Carpenter,  A. 
Bon,  The  Defenses  of  Acrocorinth  and  the  Lower  Town  (Cam- 
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bridge,  Mass.,  1936).  M.S.  Rodroses,  Symbole  sten  histona  kai 
topographia  tes  perioches  Konnlhou  stous  mesous  chronous  (Ath- 
ens  1981).  T.A.  Gritsopoulos,  Ekklesiaslike  historia  kai  Chris- 
tianika  mnemeia  Korinthias,  vol.  1  (Athens  1973).  -T.E.G. 

CORIPPUS,  more  fully,  Flavius  Cresconius  Co- 
rippus,  Latin  poet;  died  after  567.  Corippus  was 
a  native  of  the  province  of  Africa,  where  he  was 
a  small-town  teacher  and/or  wandering  poet. 
Probably  in  549  he  recited  to  the  dignitaries  of 
Carthage  his  epic  poem  the  Johannis,  eight  boolts 
on  the  just-concluded  war  of  the  Byz.  general 
John  Troglita  against  the  Berbers.  He  then  dis- 
appeared  from  view  until  ca.566  when  he  turned 
up  in  Constantinople,  celebrating  in  four  hexa- 
meter  books,  with  two  prefaces,  to  the  emperor 
and  the  quaestor  Anastasios,  respectively,  the 
accession  of  Justin  II  on  14  Nov.  565.  Some 
scholars  equip  him  with  distinguished  patrons  and 
imperial  office,  but  this  is  mere  speculation.  Like- 
wise,  it  is  hard  to  know  how  biographical  or  rhe- 
torical  are  his  complaints  about  old  age  and  pov- 
erty. 

Although  acompetent  versifier  with  predictable 
classical  debts,  Corippus  commands  attention 
mainly  as  a  contemporary  historical  source.  The 
Johannis  is  a  mine  of  information  on  African  to- 
pography  and  Berber  customs,  while  the  pane- 
gyric  on  Justin  is  a  very  important  source  for  6th- 
C.  ceremonial.  Several  of  Corippus’s  ehphraseis, 
notably  that  of  Justinian  I’s  funeral  robe,  orna- 
mented  with  scenes  of  imperial  triumph,  seem  to 
depend  as  much  on  artistic  representations  as  on 
the  poet’s  experience.  The  text  thus  “replaces” 
lost  images  of  a  critical  equipoise  in  art  history,  a 
moment  when  realism  was  not  yet  dead  and  sym- 
bolism  not  yet  overweening,  even  as  it  describes 
Justin  as  an  emperor  who  is  at  once  Roman  consul 
and  imago  Christi. 

ed.  Johannidos  seu  De  bellis  Ubycis  libri  VIII,  ed.  J.  Diggie, 
F.R.D.  Goodyear  (Cambridge  1970).  G.W.  Shea,  “The  Jo- 
hannis  of  Flavius  Cresconius  Corippus.  Prolegomena  and 
Translation’’  (Ph.D.  diss.,  Columbia  Unìv.,  1966).  In  laudem 
lustmi  Augusti  Minoris,  ed.  Av.  Cameron  (London  1976), 
with  Eng.  tr. 

lit.  U.J.  Stache,  Flavius  Cresconius  Corippus.  In  laudem 
lustjni  Augusti  minoris.  Ein  Kommentar  (Berlin  1976).  B.  Bald- 
win,  “The  Career  of  Corippus,”  CQ  28  (1978)  372—76.  Av. 
Cameron,  “The  Career  of  Corippus  Again,”  CQ  30  (1980) 
534~39-  Eadem,  “Corippus’  Iohannis:  Epic  of  Byzantine 
Africa,”  Liverpool  Papers  4  (1983)  167-80.  Y.  Moderan, 
“Corippe  et  l’occupation  byzantine  de  l’Afrique,”  AntAfr  22 
(1986)195-212.  -B.B.,  A.C. 


CORNICE,  the  upper  part  of  the  entablature 
of  a  colonnade  or  of  a  door-frame.  By  the  6th  C., 
the  use  of  cornices  was  extended  to  define  archi- 
tectural  space  by  marking  the  level  of  galleries  or 
the  springing  of  arches,  domes,  and  vaults.  A 
variant  on  cornices  of  the  Corinthian  order  ap- 
pears  in  Hagia  Sophia,  Constantinople,  and  other 
Justinianic  monuments,  with  characteristic  mod- 
illions  decorated  with  acanthus  leaves  (L.  Butler, 
Ayasofya  Müiesi  Yilligi  10  [1985]  27-32).  Less  am- 
bitious  churches  display  cornices  with  plain  torus 
or  cyma  recta  profiles  decorated  with  a  wide  range 
of  acanthus  leaves,  palmettes,  and  anthemia,  etc. 

Simplified  cornices  continued  to  be  used  in 
domed,  cross-in-square  churches  or  Greek  cross- 
octagons  after  the  gth  C.  Those  in  the  church  of 
Constantine  Lips  in  Constantinople  have  traces  of 
gilding  and  color,  constituting  a  revival  of  6th-C. 
forms  (C.  Mango,  E.J.W.  Hawkins,UOP  18  [1964] 
306-09).  The  hatholihon  of  Hosios  Louras  retains 
cornices  cast  in  plaster,  while  that  of  Daphni  shows 
champlevé  cornices  with  colored  inlay  evoking 
opus  sectile  (Grabar,  Sculptures  II,  pl. XXXIV). 

lit.  Orlandos,  Palaiochr.  basilike  2:374—79.  Grabar, 
Sculptures  /  62—64,  103E  Grabar,  Sculptures  II  64. 

-L.Ph.B. 

CORON.  See  Rorone. 

CORONATION  (o’rét/itjuop,  crTetpái’cocnç),  impe- 
rial  accession  ceremony  (together  with  acclama- 
TION,  ADVENTUS,  SHIELD-RAISING,  BANQUETS,  CÌr- 
cus  spectacles,  and  anointing),  whose  significance 
reflects  that  of  the  crown  as  imperial  insignia. 
From  the  time  of  Julian  to  the  6th  C.,  the  coro- 
nation  shared  the  imperial  election’s  military  char- 
acter,  as  soldiers  crowned  the  new  emperor  with 
a  torque  during  his  acclamation  and  shield-raising. 
From  the  5th  C.  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
blessed  the  insignia  and  participated  in  the  coro- 
nation,  but  a  constitutional  interpretation  of  his 
role  (P.  Charanis,  Byiantina  8  [1976]  37-46)  seems 
unlikely  (e.g.,  C.  Tsirpanlis,  Rleronomia  4  [1972] 
63—91).  It  reflects,  rather,  the  church’s  prestige 
and  individual  patriarchs’  political  stature  (F. 
Winkelmann,  Klio  60  [1978]  467-81).  Patriarchal 
coronations  occurred  only  when  there  was  no 
senior  emperor,  a  minority  of  cases  from  450  to 
1000.  The  shift  of  coronations  (De  cer.  410-33) 
from  the  Hebdomon  to  the  Hippodrome  in  the 
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5th  or  6th  C.  reflects  Byz.’s  changing  political 
structure.  As  late  as  776,  Constantine  VI  was 
crowned  co-emperor  in  the  Hippodrome  between 
ceremonies  in  Hagia  Sophia. 

The  coronation  of  Constans  II  in  the  ambo  of 
Hagia  Sophia  (641)  began  a  long  series  of  coro- 
nations  at  the  Great  Church  and  reveals  imperial 
legitimacy’s  religious  element,  underscored  by  the 
scheduling  of  coronations  to  coincide  with  holy 
days  like  Christmas  or  Easter,  and  by  imperial 
epithets  like  theosteptos  or  a  Deo  coronatus  (G.  Rösch, 
Onoma  basileias  [Vienna  1978]  67,  140O.  The  well- 
documented  Byz.  coronation  of  the  ìoth  C.  ( De 
cer.,  bk.i,  ch.38,  ed.  Vogt  2:1-5,  and  Goar,  Eu- 
chologion  726O  comprised  receptions  by  officials 
and  factions  during  a  procession  to  Hagia  Sophia; 
the  patriarch  crowned  the  emperor  in  the  ambo 
and  the  audience  acclaimed  him;  the  emperor 
then  ascended  a  throne  to  receive  the  officials’ 
prosrynesis.  A  eucharistic  liturgy  followed.  The 
coronation  of  co-emperors  was  similar  ( De  cer., 
bk,i,  ch.38,  ed.  Vogt  2:3.1-19),  except  that,  like 
empresses,  they  were  crowned  by  the  senior  em- 
peror.  Coronadons  of  empresses  took  place  in  the 
Augustaion  and  at  St.  Stephen  of  Daphne  ( De  cer., 
bk.  1,  ch.40,  ed.  Vogt  2:11—15). 

The  Nicaean  Empire  temporarily  abandoned 
the  coronation  of  co-emperors  and  systematically 
added  shield-raising  and  anointing  to  the  ritual. 
The  Palaiologoi  restored  co-emperors’  corona- 
tions.  Their  ceremony  (Kantak.  1:196.8—204.3; 
cf.  pseudo-Kod.  252—72)  began  with  the  em- 
peror’s  subscription  to  a  profession  of  Orthodoxy 
(his  first  use  of  his  title),  shield-raising,  and  accla- 
mation.  Next,  the  emperor,  enthroned  on  a 
wooden  platform  in  Hagia  Sophia,  received  the 
sakkos  and  diadem.  Coronation  was  now  inte- 
grated  into  the  eucharistic  liturgy  during  which 
the  patriarch  and  church  dignitaries  performed 
the  anointing  in  the  ambo.  Then  the  patriarch — 
assisted  by  the  senior  emperor  if  there  was  one — 
crowned  the  new  emperor,  who  was  acclaimed 
again,  and  the  liturgy  continued.  A  prokypsis 
followed.  Empresses  were  crowned  by  their  hus- 
bands  and  then  performed  a  proskynesis  to  them. 
Several  days  of  festivities  ensued.  Commemora- 
tive  coins  were  often  issued  in  connection  with 
coronation  largess;  gth-C.  Byz.  coronations  cus- 
tomarily  invo!ved  large  payments  to  the  clergy  of 
Hagìa  Sophia  and  to  the  bureaucracy  and  army 
(see,  e.g.,  McCormick,  Eternal  Yictory  22g). 


lit.  A.  Christophilopoulou,  Ehloge,  anagoreusis  kai  stepsis 
tou  bymntinou  autohratoros  (Athens  1956).  J.  Nelson,  “Sym- 
bols  in  Context:  Rulers’  Inauguration  Rituals  in  Byzantium 
and  the  Wesl  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages,"  SChH  13  (1976) 
97“' ‘9-  -M.McC. 

Representation  in  Art.  Depictions  of  corona- 
tions  occur  on  a  number  of  different  objects  (ivory 
plaques,  MS  frontispieces,  silver  vessels,  coins,  wall 
paintings),  the  earliest  probably  being  that  of  Basil 
I  in  the  Paris  Gregory  (Ornont,  Miniatures, 
pl.XIX).  Most  depictions  show  the  emperor  or 
imperial  couple  receiving  the  crown  from  Christ, 
the  Virgin,  or  an  archangel.  The  presentation  of 
the  emperor  crowned  by  the  divine  power  ex- 
presses  the  tendency  to  construe  the  fact  not  only 
as  a  historical  event  but  as  an  image  of  the  emperor- 
Godhead  relationship  and  the  selection  of  the 
emperor  by  God.  The  ímages  on  the  ivory  plaques 
and  the  coins  were  most  likely  commemorative  of 
the  historical  event.  The  coins  were  first  issued  at 
the  time  of  the  coronation  but  often  continued 
through  the  reign;  the  ívory  panels  were  possibly 
given  out  as  gifts  to  court  officials  to  celebrate  the 
occasion.  There  are  several  ivory  plaques  with  the 
theme  of  coronation — for  example,  the  Moscow 
panel  of  Constantine  VII  being  crowned  by 
Christ.  In  a  similar  manner  the  imperial  couple 
of  Romanos  and  Eudokia  ìs  crowned  by  Christ  on 
an  ivory  plaque  in  the  Cabinet  des  Médailles  in 
Paris,  which  commemorates  not  only  the  corona- 
tion  of  Romanos  (IV?)  but  also  his  marriage  to 
Eudokia  (I.  Kalavrezou-Maxeiner,  DOP  31  [1977] 
305—25).  A  number  of  coronation  scenes  illus- 
trated  in  the  Madrid  MS  of  John  Skylitzes  are 
neither  commemorative  nor  contemporary  with 
the  events  they  represent.  These  scenes  accom- 
pany  the  chronicler’s  narrative;  they  vary  in  detail 
but  all  show  the  historical  ceremonial  by  depicting 
the  patriarch  crowning  the  emperor  or  the  im- 
perial  couple  (Grabar-Manoussacas,  Skylitzès,  nos. 
266,  328,  542). 

lit.  Grabar,  L’empereur  112-22,  pls.  XXIII-XXVI, 
XXVII. 2,  XXVIII.5,  6.  -I.K. 

CORPUS  JURIS  CIVILIS,  the  name  given  from 
the  i6th  C.  onward  to  the  legislative  work  of 
Justinian  1.  It  consists  of  the  Institutes,  the  Di- 
gest,  the  Codex  J  ustinianus,  and  the  Novels  of 
Justinian  I.  All  four  parts  were  taught  in  the  law 
schools  of  Berytus  and  Constantínople.  The 
translations  of  the  Latin  text  of  the  Corpus  that 
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were  produced  in  both  cities  form  the  foundation 
of  Byz.  law  and  were  incorporated  into  the  Ba- 
silika  and  its  scholia.  Considerable  secdons  of 
later  Iaw  books — transmitted  mainly  through  the 
Basiliha — can  be  traced  back  to  the  Corpus  Juris 
Civilis.  In  western  Europe  the  Corpus  was  forgot- 
ten  soon  after  Justinian  but  was  rediscovered  in 
the  ìith  C.  In  many  European  countries  it  re- 
mained  the  authoritative  source  of  law  into  the 
ìgth  C.  (see  Law,  Roman). 

ed.  Cnrpus  iuris  civilis,  ed.  P.  Rrüger  et  al.,  3  vols.  (Berlin 
1928-29;  rp.  1963,  1968).  Eng.  tr.  S.P.  Scott,  The  Civìl  Lau>, 
17  vols.  in  7  pts.  (Cincinnati  1932;  rp.  1973). 

lit.  Wenger,  Quellen  562-734.  -M.Th.F. 


CORPUS  JURIS  CIVILIS,  COMMENTARIES 
ON  THE.  Evaluation  of  the  writings  of  Jusdnian 
I’s  contemporaries  on  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  de- 
pends  on  one’s  opinion  of  how  the  Justinianic 
prohibìtion  on  commentary  is  to  be  interpreted, 
a  matter  that  has  long  been  controversial.  The 
prohibidon  is  found  in  the  introductory  consti- 
tutions  to  the  Digest:  it  forbids  all  commentarii 
and  interpretationes  except  for  translations  (kata 
podas),  summaries  ( indices ),  and  indications  of  sup- 
plementary  and  parallel  reguladons  (paratitla).  The 
extensive  legal  literature  produced  in  Justinian’s 
time  seemingly  provides  ample  evidence  that  the 
prohibition  was  not  observed.  The  possibility  can- 
not  be  excluded,  however,  that  the  prohibition 
was  not  directed  at  that  literature  at  all.  To  this 
end,  arguments  of  content  or  of  form  have  been 
adduced.  Arguments  based  on  content  claim  that 
the  surviving  legal  literature  comments  on  the  law 
affirmadvely  and  does  not  represent  divergent 
points  of  view;  only  the  latter  were  forbidden,  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  confusion.  Arguments  based 
on  form  claim  that  this  legal  literature  consists  of 
“private”  lecture  notes,  not  the  published  com- 
mentaries  of  professors.  Another  variant  of  the 
argument  based  on  form  has  been  put  forward 
by  Scheltema  ( infra ),  who  argues  that  it  was  not 
the  production  of  divergent  opinions  that  are 
forbidden  but  rather  their  inclusion  in  MSS  of 
the  Digest.  Given  that  the  prohibition  is  found 
only  in  the  Digest  (which  contained  the  harmo- 
nized  remains  of  the  controversies  of  classical 
jurists)  and  given  its  formulation  (that  contradic- 
tions  should  be  avoided),  an  explanadon  based  on 
content  is  preferable.  The  relevance  of  Jusdnian’s 


direcdve  remains  questionable,  however,  since  the 
uncritical  summing  up  and  exegetical  character 
of  juristic  writings  is  probably  due  not  so  much 
to  the  prohibition  on  commentaries  as  to  a  general 
professorial  mentality.  (See  also  Antecessores.) 

lit.  Wenger,  Quellen  681-92.  A.  de  Roberts,  La  inter- 
prelauone  del  Corpus  iuris  in  Oriente  e  in  Occidente  (Naples 
1984).  N.  van  der  Wal,  Les  commentaires  grecs  du  Code  de 
Justinien  (Groningen  1953).  Scheltema,  “Rommen- 
tarverbot.”  -D.S. 

CORRUPTION  in  the  Roman  and  Byz.  worlds 
was  a  means  of  exercising  private  power  for  the 
achievement  of  public  or  private  purposes  by  ex- 
ploiting  the  latent  compliance  of  state  and  eccle- 
siastical  officials.  The  system  was  based  on  a  sense 
of  community  withín  the  bureaucratic  officialdom 
and  was  enhanced  by  the  intermixture  of  private 
and  public  elements  of  administration.  The  sys- 
tem  worked  through  favoridsm  (for  relatives, 
friends,  former  servants  or  slaves,  etc.);  bribes, 
which  could  be  official  or  semiofficial  (grants, 
sportulae);  fear;  and  moral  pressure,  sometimes 
effective  for  pious  ends  (e.g.,  the  extortion  of  a 
donation  for  a  monastery).  The  exploitation  of 
subordinates  also  comes  under  this  category  (sol- 
diers  exploited  by  a  strategos,  peasants  by  a  local 
landowner,  etc.).  The  illegal  acquisition  of  private 
property,  a  portion  of  state  taxes,  or  objects  be- 
longing  to  the  state  (e.g.,  ropes  or  other  parts  of 
a  ship)  were  widespread  types  of  corrupdon  and 
barely  distinguishable  from  theft.  The  state  might 
condone  such  practices  and  even  institutionalize 
them  (e.g.,  the  payment  of  judges  by  litigants), 
but  in  some  cases  measures  had  to  be  taken  to 
suppress  dangerous  excesses;  thus,  for  instance, 
some  emperors  of  the  ìoth  C.  tried  to  limit  cor- 
ruption  in  the  form  of  seizure  of  land  by  the 
DYNATOI. 

Corruption  is  denounced  by  Bvz.  authors  of  all 
periods.  They  criticized  not  so  much  the  purchase 
of  titles  and  offices,  which  was  always  practiced  to 
various  extents  and  was  often  considered  legiti- 
mate,  but  rather  arbitrary  administradve  actions 
motivated  by  personal  profit.  In  the  sources,  em- 
perors  are  accused  of  appointing  the  rich  instead 
of  the  best  or  of  practicing  the  abhorred  simony 
to  increase  their  own  revenues;  public  officials,  of 
accepting  kickbacks;  fiscal  officials,  esp.  the  tax- 
farmers,  of  crushing  the  rural  populadons  by 
collecting  unauthorized  taxes  or  by  other  fraud- 
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ulent  practices.  The  most  famous  corruptìon 
scandal  is  that  of  the  kritai  katholikoi  in  1337. 

lit.  R.  MacMullen,  Corruplion  and  Ihe  Decline  of  Rome 
(New  Haven  1988)  58-121.  P.  Veyne,  “Clientèle  et  corrup- 
tion  au  service  de  I’Etat:  La  vénalité  des  offices  dans  le  Bas- 
Empire  romain,”  Annales  ESC  36  (1981)  339—60. 

-  A  .K.,  N  .O. 

CORVÉE,  compulsory,  usually  unpaid,  day  labor 
for  the  state  or  for  one’s  Iord.  State  corvées,  at- 
tested  since  the  Roman  period,  most  commonly 
involved  the  regular  or  occasional  obligation  of 
local  inhabitants  to  furnish  their  labor  (and  their 
animals)  for  maintenance  of  the  dromos.  Such 
labor — included  within  the  terms  angareia,  par- 
angareia  (from  the  1  ìth  C.,  services  and  animals 
provided  for  secondary  roads),  leìtourgia  (“public 
service”),  and  douleia  (“service”) — usually  unre- 
munerated,  was  also  supplied  for  the  building  of 
ships  (katergoktisia,  karabopoiia),  fortifications  (kas- 
troktisia),  and  perhaps  for  rural  and  urban  guard 
duty  ( apooiglisis ,  vigla,  paramonai).  In  particular 
areas,  certain  categories  of  persons  (clergy,  bak- 
ers,  some  peasants  and  soldiers,  Jews  on  Chios  in 
1049)  were  exempted  (exkoussatoi)  from  corvée, 
but  this  could  be  annulled  in  times  of  emergency 
(esp.  due  to  war).  Probably  because  of  the  rise  of 
the  paroikia,  evidence  of  state  corvée  is  rare  after 
the  ìath  C.  State  officials,  while  traveling,  de- 
manded  (legally  or  illegally)  labor  services  from 
the  peasant  and  urban  population:  accommoda- 
tions,  food,  animals.  Landlords  needed  special 
privileges  to  be  exempted  from  such  burdens. 

The  novel  of  Constantine  VII  of  935  speaks  of 
angareiai  demanded  by  dynatoi  (Zepos,  Jus 
1:209.20)  and  considers  them  a  form  of  oppres- 
sion.  By  the  1  ìth  C.,  state  corvées  were  occasion- 
ally  transferred  to  private  landowners  and  bur- 
dened  their  dependent  peasants.  Documents  from 
the  i3th  to  1 5th  C.  require  paroikoi  to  work  (with 
their  animals)  for  their  lords  for  a  fixed  number 
of  days  per  year  (ranging  from  12  to  52  days, 
with  12  and  24  being  the  most  common).  Svo- 
ronos  (in  Lavra  4:165-68)  estimates  that  in  the 
early  i4th  C.  corvées  accounted  for  at  most  20 
percent  of  the  cultivation  of  the  domain  lands  of 
the  monastery  of  Lavra.  The  commutation  of 
corvées  for  cash  payments,  attested  throughout 
the  Byz.  era,  became  common  in  the  last  centuries 
of  the  empire  (e.g.,  in  the  cadaster  of  Lampsakos 
[1 2 18/19],  a  zeugaratos  was  compelled  to  replace 


his  service  obligation  by  a  payment  of  4  hyper- 
pyra). 

lit.  Ostrogorsky,  Féodalité  364-67.  Litavrin,  VizObS(estvo 
105L  -M.B. 

CO-SEIGNEURY.  See  Casaux  de  Parçon. 

COSMETICS.  The  production  of  cosmetics  was 
often  associated  with  that  of  perfumf.s  and  un- 
guents;  those  involved  in  this  trade  formed  a 
guild  ( Bk .  of  Eparch  10.1-2).  Simple  cosmetics 
were  prepared  at  home  along  with  medications, 
unguents,  concoctions  to  grow  or  dye  hair,  and 
so  on,  as  described  in  various  manuals  (e.g.,  G. 
Litavrin,  VizVrem  31  [1971]  249—301).  Symeon 
Seth  stated  that  women  applied  bean  flour  to 
wash  their  faces,  and  according  to  Dioskorides, 
they  anointed  their  skin  with  olive  oil  from  Sik- 
yon.  Empress  Zoe  took  a  passionate  interest  in 
preparing  perfume  and  unguents  in  her  palace. 
Cosmetics — including  hair  dyes,  skin  emollients, 
makeup,  and  eye  shadow — were  widely  used,  esp. 
by  women,  to  embellish  their  face  and  thus  to 
stress  their  social  status.  The  church  took  a  neg- 
ative  stand  toward  cosmetics  that  was  retained  as 
late  as  the  1 5th  C.,  when  John  Eugenikos  wrote 
a  pamphlet  against  women  who  powdered  their 
face,  painted  their  lips,  covered  their  cheeks  with 
rouge,  or  even  blackened  their  eyebrows  to  be- 
come  more  attractive  (S.  Eustratiades,  EEBS  8 
t 1 93 1  ]  42-46). 

lit.  Koukoules,  Bios  4:375-85.  Stöckle,  Zünfte  38. 

-Ap.K„  A.K. 

COSMOGRAPHER  OF  RAVENNA,  anonymous 
Latin  author  of  the  7th  C.  who  compiled  a  book 
called  Cosmography.  After  an  introduction  that  di- 
vides  the  earth  into  12  southern  and  12  northern 
regions,  he  gives  the  geographic  nomenclature  of 
the  known  world:  (1)  a  list  of  cities  and  rivers;  (2) 
a  periplous  of  the  Mediterranean,  beginning  with 
Ravenna;  and  (3)  a  list  of  islands  in  the  various 
seas.  The  Cosmographer  often  draws  upon  the 
same  source  as  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana.  He 
refers  to  many  authors,  patristic  or  otherwise,  but 
his  knowledge  of  ancient  geographers  is  very 
questionable:  he  quotes  only  Ptolemy,  whom  he 
confuses  with  a  king  of  Egypt.  Some  of  the  au- 
thorities  (“philosophers”)  whom  he  cites  are  imag- 
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inary,  and  legendary  data  appear  side  by  side  with 
reliable  information.  The  author’s  goal,  as  he  him- 
self  formulates  it,  is  to  preserve  for  mankind  in  a 
time  of  general  political  disturbances  the  memory 
of  geographic  names;  he  makes  no  attempt  to 
order  the  sites  in  a  logical  fashion. 

ed.  Ravennatis  Anonymi  Cosmographia,  ed.  M.  Pinder,  G. 
Parthey  (Berlin  1860;  rp.  Aalen  1962). 

LIT.  E.  Schweder,  Über  die  Weltkarte  des  Kosmographen  von 
Ravenna  (Kiel  1886).  G.  Funaioli,  RE  2.R.1  (1920)  305-10. 
O.R-  Borodin,  “  ‘Rosmografija’  Ravennskogo  anonima,” 
VizVrem  43  (1982)  54-63.  B.H.  Stolte,  De  cosmographie  van 
den  Anonymus  Ravennas  (Zundert  1949).  G.  Mansuelli,  “I 
geografi  ravennati,”  CorsiRav  20  (1973)  331-42.  F.  Staab, 
“Ostrogothic  Geographers  at  the  Court  of  Theodoric  the 
Great,”  Viator  7  (1976)  27-58.  -A.K. 

COSMOLOGY,  conventional  term  for  the  doc- 
trine  of  the  structure  or  arrangement  of  the  cos- 
mos,  classified  by  the  Byz.,  like  all  knowledge  of 
the  past,  as  “human  sciences,”  the  presupposition 
of  theology  as  a  view  of  ultimate  unity.  The 
starting  point  for  Byz.  cosmology  was  the  spher- 
ical  model  of  Aristotle,  as  modified  by  Ptolemy, 
in  which  the  earth,  planets,  sun,  and  moon  follow 
orbits  within  a  large  finite  sphere.  The  Alexan- 
drian  theologians  in  general  adopted  this  view. 
Origen  at  least  knew  of  it  and  raised  no  objections. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  used  the  spherical  theory, 
for  example,  in  the  allegory  of  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,  hinting  already  at  a  fundamental  con- 
trast  with  the  Antiochene  School,  which  saw  the 
universe  as  a  cube  consisting  of  two  tiers,  heaven 
and  earth,  separated  by  a  firmament  ( stereoma ) 
which  dmdes  the  “waters  above”  and  the  “waters 
beneath.” 

These  two  views  clashed  shortly  before  the 
middle  of  the  6th  C.  The  Alexandrian  view  was 
represented  by  John  Philoponos,  who  inter- 
preted  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  on  creation 
against  the  background  of  Greek  physics  and  as- 
tronomy.  The  Antiochene  belief  was  represented 
by  Rosmas  Indiropleustes,  who  argued  from  the 
Bible  and  yet  actually  followed  ideas  popular  in 
the  East  and,  without  realizing  it,  borrowed  from 
the  Greek  tradition.  For  Philoponos  ( De  opificio 
mundi,  ed.  Reichardt,  78.20—26,  1 1  g.  1  —  5),  Moses 
is  the  teacher  of  Plato;  according  to  Kosmas,  Moses 
received  the  mandate  from  God  to  oppose  the 
spherical  cosmology  of  the  Babylonians  and  Greeks 
{Topographia  christiana,  ed.  Wolska-Conus,  1:437— 
39.  449-5  0- 


The  antispherical  trend  was  intensified  in  the 
6th  C.  through  the  condemnation  of  Origenism. 
At  the  very  least,  the  presupposition  inherent  in 
the  spherical  image  of  the  world,  that  the  spheres 
are  moved  by  intelligent  minds,  was  anathema- 
tized  by  Justinian  I.  This  conception  of  cosmos, 
altered  in  various  ways,  generally  speaking  was 
responsible  for  “the  popular  mind-set  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  apparently  displaced  the  conception  of 
a  spherical  world  in  the  Greek  world  up  to  the 
time  of  Photios  and  Psellos”  (Wolska,  infra  182). 
Naturally,  there  were  exceptions,  as,  for  example, 
John  of  Damascus  (Exp.  fidei  20.9-1 1,  42-50,  ed. 
Kotter,  Schnften  2:50-52). 

More  important  for  Byz.  spirituality  and  mys- 
ticism  is  the  fact  that  theoria  physike,  religious  con- 
templation  of  the  world,  remained  an  essential 
element  in  the  ascent  to  God.  It  served  as  the 
presupposition  for  attaining  the  vision  of  God 
(theologia),  a  possibility  realiz.ed  through  perfected 
praxis.  This  means  that  the  program  of  Evagrios 
Pontiros  (A.  Guillaumont,  RHR  91  [1972]  50O 
was  preserved  in  the  tradition  of  the  church,  esp. 
through  Maximos  the  Confessor,  in  spite  of  the 
tendency  of  Byz.  spirituality  to  disregard  the  world 
and  history  in  order  to  find  God  immediately  (cf. 
Hesychasm,  Palamism). 

lit.  W.  Woiska,  La  Topographie  Chrétìenne  de  Cosmas  In- 
dicopleustès  (Paris  1962).  H.U.  von  Balthasar,  fíosmische  Li- 
turgie,  Das  Weltbild  Maximus'  des  Behenners 2  (Einsiedeln  1961). 
A.  Delatte,  “Un  manuel  byzantin  de  cosmologie  et  de  géo- 
graphie,”  BAcBelg  18  (1932)  189-222.  -K.-H.U. 

COSMOS  (kóo-/loç,  lit.  “world”).  The  fundamen- 
tal  Greek  world  view  emphasized  the  unity,  har- 
mony,  and  beauty  of  reality.  In  the  Platonic  tra- 
dition,  the  perceptible  cosmos  is  conceived  as  an 
image  of  the  world  of  noetic  ideas  in  the  divine 
intellect,  composed  of  preexistent  matter. 
Chrislian  tradiiion,  in  contrast,  developed  its  no- 
tion  of  creation  “out  of  nothing,”  without  re- 
ducing  the  cosmos  to  “the  world  of  man”  (a  ten- 
dency  observed  in  late  antiquity);  it  did  not  view 
the  cosmos  as  fundamentally  evil,  as  did  Gnosti- 
cism.  The  cosmos  was  seen  in  a  more  external, 
material,  eschatologically  or  ontologically  tran- 
sient  character,  in  contrast  to  the  inner,  spiritual, 
eternal  life  yet  to  come.  Inasmuch  as  the  cosmos 
was  conceived  as  a  universe,  or  as  the  embodiment 
of  all  things,  the  use  of  a  holistic  model  suggests 
itself  to  conceptualize  the  cosmos  as  analogous  to 
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an  organism  possessing  the  attributes  of  a  “World- 
soul.”  The  problem  for  Byz.  authors  who  sought 
to  preserve  the  holistic  model  consisted  in  exclud- 
ing  the  notion  of  a  World-sou!  (“neither  divine 
nor  rational”),  and  particularly  in  rejecting  the 
doctrine  of  the  World-soul  as  a  third  hypostasis, 
advocated  by  “the  most  eminent  of  the  pagan 
theologians”  (John  Italos,  Quaestion.es  quodlibe- 
tales,  pars.  42.6,  68.  j,  ed.  P.  Joannou,  pp.  52.27, 
109.21-22),  while  maintaining,  on  principle,  an 
organized  totality.  -K.-H.u. 

Representation  in  Art.  In  art  the  cosmos  was 
depicted  as  a  complex  involving  Paradise  and  its 
rivers,  Earth  shown  as  a  mountain  below  the  fir- 
mament  ( stereoma )  and  surrounded  by  Ocean;  the 
cosmos  is  represented  as  a  many-leveled  structure, 
as  well  as  planimetrically,  in  MSS  of  Rosmas  In- 
diropleustes.  From  the  i4th  C.  onward  “Kos- 
mos”  is  identified  as  a  personification  in  images 
of  the  Pentecost.  (See  also  Cosmology.)  -a.c. 

lit.  K.  Reinhardt,  Kosmos  und  Sympatheia  (Munich  1926). 
R.  Loewe,  /Cosmos  und  Aion  (Gütersloh  1935).  W.  Kranz, 
“Kosmos,”  Archm  für  Begriffsgeschichle  2.1  (Bonn  1955)  5- 
113.  C.  Haebler,  “Kosmos,”  ibid.  11  (1967)  101-18. 

COSTUME.  Byz.  clothing  consisted  generally  of 
several  layers  of  loose  tunics  and  mantles  (chla- 
mys,  himation).  The  simplest  was  a  knee-length 
belted  chiton  with  short  sleeves,  which  was  worn 
by  laborers,  shepherds  (including  the  youthful 
David  in  Psalter  illustrations),  and  children.  Slightly 
more  formal  dress  was  a  full-length  tunic  adorned 
in  the  early  period  with  stripes  or  clavi  and 
square  ornaments  at  specified  places;  later  tunics 
had  tight  sleeves  and  an  embroidered  hem  and 
collar.  This  was  the  usual  costume  for  ordinary 
city  dwellers  or  provincial  dignitaries.  Over  this 
could  be  thrown  a  mantle,  whose  form  varied 
with  the  sex  and  social  status  of  the  wearer.  Trou- 
sers,  a  Germanic  and  Eastern  fashion,  are  rarely 
depicted  in  art,  but  texts  suggest  that  they  were 
worn,  at  least  occasionally,  by  the  i2th  C.;  men 
also  wore  tight  leather  hose.  Hats  (see  Headgear) 
did  not  flourish  until  well  into  the  ìith  C.  For 
footwear,  men  wore  boots  reaching  to  mid-calf 
rather  than  sandals. 

Though  the  basic  elements  of  costume,  such  as 
tunics,  cloaks,  belts,  hats,  and  scarves,  were  com- 
mon  to  most  social  groups,  both  lay  and  ecclesi- 
astical,  certain  versions  of  these  garments  became 
associated  over  the  course  of  time  with  specific 


offices  and  titles.  In  fact,  costume  in  Byz.  was  so 
strictly  regulated  and  determined  by  the  wearer’s 
oftìce,  or  role  ìn  society,  that  the  distinction  that 
we  might  make  today  between  costume  on  the 
one  hand,  and  insignia  or  even  liturgical  vest- 
ments  on  the  other,  must  have  been  blurred. 
Elements  of  costume,  both  lay  and  ecclesiastical, 
were  awarded  to  the  wearer  in  special  rituals;  on 
rare  occasions,  the  emperor,  as  a  special  honor  to 
a  courtier  of  a  certain  rank,  míght  grant  him  the 
right  to  wear  a  special  hat  or  vestment  properlv 
belonging  to  the  rank  above,  but  this  was  incon- 
ceivable  to  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy.  Being  di- 
vested  of  one’s  costume  or  forced  to  wear  anoth- 
er’s  could  have  the  effect  of  “defrocking”  and  be 
a  cause  of  humiliation:  for  example,  Sergios  and 
Bakchos  were  deprived  of  their  maniahia  (see 
Torque),  and  the  general  Theophilos  Erotikos 
was  forced  after  the  failure  of  his  revolt  to  appear 
in  the  Hippodrome  in  women’s  clothes  (Skyl. 
429- »3- J7)- 

Imperial  Costume.  From  the  costume  of  a  con- 
sul,  whose  office  the  emperor  had  assumed,  im- 
perial  costume  derived  the  loros;  this  jeweled 
stole,  his  red  (purple)  boots  or  tzangia,  and  the 
crown  became  the  most  distinctive  elements  of 
the  imperial  wardrobe.  The  loros  was  worn  over 
a  silk  tunic,  the  divetesion  or  sakkos,  either  of 
which  may  in  turn  have  been  worn  over  another 
tunic  of  which  only  the  embroidered  (detachable?) 
cuffs  are  visible  in  representations.  Other  gar- 
ments,  such  as  the  skaramangion  (another  form 
of  tunic)  and  the  chlamys  or  sagion,  were  worn 
not  only  by  the  emperor  but  also  by  members  of 
the  court.  For  his  coronation,  the  emperor  wore 
the  diuetesion,  the  chlamys,  and  tmngia  (Leo  Gramm. 
246.19—21).  The  emperor  donned  full  military 
dress  (see  Armor)  on  campaign  as  well  as  to 
celebrate  a  triumph  upon  his  return  to  the  capital; 
on  such  occasions  his  dress  differed  from  that  of 
his  officers  only  with  respect  to  his  crown  and  red 
boots. 

Purple  was  the  prerogative  of  the  emperor  and 
his  relations,  and  of  his  household  attendants 
under  certain  conditions.  Compromises  on  color 
could  be  arranged  for  political  purposes:  Nike- 
phoros  III  Botaneiates  allowed  strands  of  scarlet 
to  be  woven  into  the  clothes  of  Constantine  Dou- 
kas  (whose  father  he  had  deposed  as  emperor), 
in  honor  of  Constantine’s  imperial  líneage 
(An.Romn.  1:1 15.22—23),  and  Alexios  I  Komne- 
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nos  later  restored  to  Constandne  as  caesar  the 
right  to  wear  shoes  entirely  of  red. 

Some  imperial  garments  bore  figural  designs; 
for  example,  the  mantle  of  Empress  Theodora  in 
the  mosaic  at  S.  Vitale,  Ravenna,  is  adorned  with 
the  figures  of  the  Three  Magi.  In  the  i4th  C. 
eagles  made  of  pearls  decorated  the  shoes  of 
members  of  the  imperial  family.  The  imperial 
garments  were  so  stiffened  with  gold  embroidery 
and  weighed  down  with  gems  as  to  render  the 
emperor  and  empress  virtually  immobile. 

Aristocratic  and  Court  Costume.  Aristocratic 
dress  differed  from  ordinary  lay  costume  in  the 
greater  number  of  layers  involved  (usually  a  long- 
sleeved  tunic  was  covered  by  another  looser  tunic, 
which  in  turn  was  topped  by  a  chlamys),  in  the 
greater  length  of  the  tunics,  in  the  richness  of  the 
materials,  and  probably  in  the  brightness  and 
variety  of  its  colors.  Aristocratic  costume  was  in- 
trinsically  valuable,  not  only  for  its  silk  material, 
but  for  the  large  number  of  pearls  and  precious 
stones  used  to  adorn  the  fabrics.  Garments  were 
decorated  with  gold  embroidery  along  the  hems, 
around  the  upper  arm,  and  at  the  cuffs:  rows  of 
pearls  also  outlined  the  various  sections  of  the 
garment,  and  collars  were  studded  with  gems.  In 
fact,  it  is  hard  to  determine  whether  these  collars 
should  properly  be  considered  pieces  of  jewelry 
or  parts  of  actual  garments.  The  higher  the  offi- 
cial,  the  more  gems  on  his  clothing  and  the  less 
his  freedom  of  movement.  Some  court  robes  were 
adorned  with  lions  or  pictures  of  the  emperor  as 
well  as  the  more  usual  floral  patterns. 

At  court,  Oriental  garments  were  much  in  vogue 
from  at  least  the  gth  C.  onward  (N.P.  Kondakov, 
Byzantion  1  [1924]  7—49):  courtiers  adopted  a  wide 
variety  of  long  silk  caftanlike  garments  (e.g.,  kab- 
Badion),  belted  and  highly  patterned,  as  well  as 
exotic  headgear.  Sources  that  indicate  the  names 
of  these  garments,  if  not  their  actual  appearance, 
are  the  Kletorologion  of  Philotheos  (late  9th  C.), 
De  ceremoniis  (loth  C.),  and  pseudo-RoDiNos 
(i4th  C.).  The  color  of  the  costume  was  of  para- 
mount  importance,  far  more  so  than  the  pattern 
of  its  fabric:  courtiers  were  lined  up  in  processions 
by  color,  and  sometimes  only  the  color  of  their 
shoes,  for  example,  served  to  distinguish  the  dress 
of  two  officials  of  differing  rank. 

Monastic  and  Ecclesiastical  Costume.  The  mo- 
nastic  habit  (see  Schema),  provided  by  the  mon- 
astery  usually  on  an  annual  basis,  consisted  of  a 


long  dark  tunic  of  cotton  or  wool;  the  analabos,  a 
sort  of  sleeveless  vest  comparable  to  the  scapular; 
a  dark  cloak  (mandyas);  the  koukoullion,  or  hood; 
and  black  slippers  ( kaligia ). 

Ecclesiastical  vestments  were  again  a  series  of 
tunics,  mantles,  and  scarves,  strictly  determined 
by  the  rank  of  the  wearer:  the  sticharion  and 
orarion  for  a  deacon;  the  sticharion,  phelonion, 
and  epitrachelion  for  a  priest;  and  these  plus 
the  omophorion,  epimaniria,  and  encheirion/ 
epigonation  for  a  bishop. 

Dress  of  Women.  There  seem  to  have  been 
comparatively  few  variations  in  female  dress.  Most 
women  wore  a  full-length  long-sleeved  tunic  and 
the  maphorion  over  a  tight  headdress  to  cover 
their  heads.  The  distinction  in  dress  between  mar- 
ried  women  and  nuns  was  probably  small:  nuns, 
to  judge  by  representations,  wore  the  maphorion 
more  tightly  drawn  about  the  neck,  so  that  no 
part  of  their  body  was  visible  except  face  and 
hands.  In  artistic  representations,  maidservants, 
midwives,  and  the  Samaritan  woman,  always  a 
special  paradigm  of  rural  beauty,  can  have  long 
unbound  hair  or  a  loose  turban.  Their  tunics  are 
often  sleeveless,  as  are  the  tunics  of  various  female 
personifications;  they  may  wear  a  short  knee- 
length  tunic  over  a  longer  one.  Female  court  attire 
other  than  that  of  the  empress  is  rarely  illustrated: 
the  women  dancing  with  Miriam  in  the  ìith-C. 
Vat.  Gr.  752,  fol-449v  (Spatharakis,  Corpus,  fig.123), 
wear  tunics  with  extremely  wide  pointed  sleeves, 
jeweled  sashes  or  belts,  and  pillowlike  head- 
dresses.  Donor  portraits  of  the  i4th  C.  show 
women  in  beautifully  woven  silk  Oriental  tunics 
like  those  of  the  men. 

Nudity.  The  Byz.  rejected  the  antique  cult  of 
the  nude.  In  art,  complete  nudity  is  reserved  for 
the  images  of  Adam  and  Eve,  for  Christ  in  the 
scene  of  his  baptism,  and  for  figures  in  exile  such 
as  Job.  Parliaì  nudiiy  is  often  associated  with  peo- 
ple  on  the  fringes  of  society:  wild-haired  demon- 
iacs,  the  devil,  certain  extreme  ascetics  (Onou- 
phrios  wore  only  palm  fronds),  martyrs  stripped 
of  their  official  robes  and  brought  to  desert  places 
for  execution,  or  for  personifications  of  natural 
features,  such  as  river  gods. 

lit.  Koukoules,  Bios  2.2:5-59,  6:267-94.  M.G.  Hous- 
ton,  Ancient  Greek,  Roman  and  Byiantine  Costume  ard  Decoration 2 
(London  1947)  131—61.  A.  Carr,  DMA  3:614-16.  K.  Wes- 
sel,  Die  Kultur  von  Byzani  (Frankfurt  a.M.  1970)  222-25, 
411-14.  J.  Ebersolt,  Les  arls  somptuaires  de  Byrance  (Paris 
1923).  Oppenheim,  Mönchskleid.  Braun,  Liturgische  Gewan- 
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dung.  Johnstone,  Church  Embroidíry  12-ig.  Kazhdan-Epstein, 
Change  74—79.  H.  Mihàescu,  “La  terminologie  d'origine 
latine  des  vêlements  dans  la  littérature  byzantine,”  in  Fest- 
schrift  Stratos  2:587—99.  -N.P.S. 

COTRIGURS  AND  UTIGURS  (KovrpíyovpoL, 
OvTÍyovpoi),  Turkic  peoples,  settled  in  the  mid- 
6th  C.  north  of  the  Black  Sea,  between  the  Dnie- 
per  and  the  Don.  At  the  request  of  their  Gepid 
allies  the  Cotrigurs  sent  a  large  force  against  the 
Lornbards  in  Pannonia.  Urged  by  the  Gepids,  the 
Cotrigurs  then  raided  Byz.  territory  in  551  and 
withdrew  only  when  their  eastern  neighbors  and 
kinsmen,  the  Utigurs,  who  lived  east  of  the  Don, 
were  bribed  by  the  Romans  to  attack  their  home 
territory.  The  Cotrigurs  had  seen  the  wealth  of 
the  empire,  however,  and  realized  its  vulnerability 
to  a  fast-moving  cavalry  force.  In  558/9  they  crossed 
the  frozen  Danube  near  its  mouth  and  advanced 
into  Byz.  territory  in  three  columns.  One  swept 
into  Greece  as  far  as  Thermopylae,  the  second 
entered  the  Rallipolis  peninsula,  and  the  third, 
commanded  by  Zabergan,  approached  the  walls 
of  Constantinople,  where  their  arrival  caused  con- 
sternation  until  Belisarios  drove  them  away.  Dur- 
ing  their  return  they  were  again  attacked  by  the 
Utigurs;  the  hostility  between  the  Cotrigurs  and 
the  Utigurs  continued  until  both  were  subdued 
in  the  560S  by  the  Avars,  who  took  some  of  the 
Cotrigurs  with  them  to  Pannonia.  The  Utigurs 
then  became  part  of  the  Turkic  confederation 
that  captured  Bosporos  (Kerch)  in  576,  while  the 
rest  of  the  Cotrigurs  became  part  of  the  Bulgar 
confederation  settled  north  of  the  Azov  Sea  in 
the  mid-7th  C. 

lit.  Moravcsik,  Studia  Byz.  84-118.  V.  Besevliev,  Die 
protobulgansche  Periode  der  bulgarischen  Geschichte  (Amster- 
dam  1981)  95-99,  308-13.  P.B.  Golden,  Khazar  Studies 
(Budapest  1980)  1:30-34,  42-46.  Moravcsik,  Byzantinotur- 
cica  1 :66f.  D.I.  Dimitrov,  Prabülgarite  po  seyemoto  i  zapadnolo 
Cemomoru  (Varna  1987).  -R.B. 

COTTON  GENESIS.  See  Genesis. 

COTYAEUM.  See  Kotyaion. 

COUCHES.  See  Furniture. 

COUNCILS  (oẃoSoi),  formal  deliberative  bodies 
of  bishops  and  ecclesiastical  representatives  (priests, 
deacons,  laymen,  or  monks)  that  gathered  to  dis- 


cuss  and  regulate  disputed  questions  of  church 
doctrine  and  disciplìne.  Such  assemblies,  which 
could  be  ecumenical,  metropolitan,  episcopal,  or 
patriarchal,  expressed  the  essential  nature  of  the 
church  as  community  or  koinonia.  The  church  was 
indeed  conceived  as  synodal  or  conciliar  in  struc- 
ture  from  the  beginning.  This  pattern  and  prac- 
tice  of  conciliarity  had  in  fact  become  the  rule  by 
the  3rd  C.  as  regional  meetings  of  several  Chris- 
tian  communities  were  convoked  to  discuss  con- 
troversial  issues,  with  nonparticipating  churches 
being  inforined  of  their  decisions.  Presbyters,  dea- 
cons,  and  laymen  also  attended,  but  probably  only 
as  “observers”  or  as  advisers  to  the  episcopal  col- 
lege. 

Ecumenical  Councils.  Strictly  speaking,  the  early 
church  could  only  express  its  conciliar  nature  on 
a  local  rather  than  an  “ecumenical”  scale  while 
Christianity  was  still  an  illegal  religion.  When  it 
was  recognized  in  the  qth  C.,  however,  universal 
or  ecumenical  councils  representing — at  least  in 
theory — the  entire  episcopate  of  the  empire  be- 
came  possible.  Besides,  as  the  church  was  seen  as 
coextensive  with  the  empire,  reliable  pronounce- 
ments  became  more  urgent;  exact  dehnitions  of 
faith  were  needed  in  order  to  determine  imperial 
policy  toward  dissident  or  schismatic  groups.  This 
was  clearly  the  primary  goal  of  these  assemblies 
as  far  as  the  state  was  concerned.  Accordingly, 
these  larger  convocations,  unlike  the  pre-Nicene 
councils,  were  given  imperial  conhrmation  and 
the  binding  force  of  law.  Nicaea  I  (325),  convoked 
by  Constantine  I  the  Great,  was  the  prototype. 
Seven  such  councils — all  held  in  the  East — were 
recognized  by  the  Byz.  church  as  genuinely  ecu- 
menical:  Nicaea  I,  Constantinople  I,  Ephesus, 
Chalcedon,  Constantinople  II,  Constantinople  III, 
and  Nicaea  II.  The  eighth  “ecumenical”  council 
acknowledged  by  the  West,  the  council  of  Con- 
stantinople  of  869—70,  was  annulled  by  the  union 
synod  of  879-80.  In  contrast  to  the  Byz.  position, 
the  Roinan  Catholic  church  considers  as  ecumen- 
ical  several  councils  convoked  by  popes;  four  Lat- 
eran  synods(ii23,  1139,  1179,  1215),  two  coun- 
cils  of  Lyons  (1245  and  1274),  Vienna  of  1311, 
Constance  (1414—18),  Ferrara-Florence,  etc. 
Two  of  them,  the  Second  Council  of  Lyons  and 
Ferrara-Florence,  delíberated  problems  con- 
nected  with  Byz.  (For  articles  on  individual  coun- 
cils,  see  under  site  of  convocation:  e.g.,  Ephesus, 
Gouncils  of.) 
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Significantly,  none  of  the  ecumenical  councils 
was  convened  by  a  pope.  The  emperors,  who 
often  presided  over  them  (either  personally  or 
through  their  representatives),  summoned  them. 
All,  moreover,  were  extraordinary  or  occasional 
gatherings.  This  being  so,  the  canonical  literature 
lacked  fixed  rules  (a  typically  Byz.  phenomenon) 
concerning  their  convocation,  composition,  and 
organization.  Byz.  canon  law  has  in  fact  no  phi- 
losophy  of  ecumenical  councils. 

Although  the  emperors  hoped  to  use  the  ecu- 
menical  councils  as  an  immediate,  binding  au- 
thority  to  achieve  unanimity  or  uniformity  and 
cohesion  throughout  the  empire,  such  councils 
and  their  decisions  were  not  accepted  mechani- 
cally  in  advance,  as  divine  institutions  de  jure  di - 
vino.  Nicaea  I,  for  example,  was  not  universaily 
acknowledged  until  381,  while  others  (Serdica, 
Hieria,  the  “Robber”  Council  of  Ephesus,  Fer- 
rara-Florence)  were  eventually  accepted  as  local 
councils,  or  rejected  as  outright  heretical  concilia- 
bula,  even  when  they  possessed  all  the  criteria  of 
ecumenicity.  Their  reception  therefore  was  not 
based  on  any  outward  juridical  notion  of  ecumen- 
icity,  but  on  the  truth  they  embodied  as  authentic 
organs  of  episcopal  and  ecclesial  consensus.  It  was 
this  alone — viewed  as  a  manifestation  of  Christ’s 
abiding  allegiance  to  his  church — which  eventu- 
ally  caused  them  to  be  recognized  as  binding  and 
infallible  in  authority  (J.  Meyendorff,  SVThQ  17 
[1973]  2Ö7f).  Councils  quite  simply  were  not  above 
the  church. 

Metropolitan  Councils.  Unlike  ecumenical 
councils,  provinciaI  (or  metropolitan)  councils  were 
a  permanent  institutionalized  phenomenon:  con- 
vocations  of  bishops  of  a  particular  province, 
meeting  in  the  provincial  capital  under  the  pres- 
idency  of  the  metropolitan,  were  in  place  before 
the  4th  C.  They  met  to  discuss  controversial  issues 
of  common  concern,  but  also  for  episcopal  con- 
secrations,  which  required  conciliarity,  that  is,  the 
presence  and  participation  of  all  bishops  of  an 
ecclesiastical  area.  Only  with  Nicaea  I,  however, 
were  these  metropolitan  councils  permanently  es- 
tablished  by  being  ordered  to  meet  twice  yearly 
(canon  5).  This  regulation  was  confirmed  by  Chal- 
cedon  (canon  19),  but  was  subsequently  changed 
to  a  single  annual  convocation  (Trullo,  canon  8; 
Nicaea  II,  canon  6).  The  duties  of  these  councils 
were  quite  extensive,  covering  questions  of  faith, 
liturgy,  morals,  discipline,  and  organization.  Ní- 


caea  I  likewise  decreed  that  the  election  of  a 
bishop  to  a  vacant  see  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
all  the  neighboring  bishops  of  the  province  (canon 
4).  These  canons  mark  the  beginning  of  a  distinc- 
tion  in  ecclesiastical  law  between  different  kinds 
of  synods  and  are,  as  such,  an  important  stage  in 
the  evolution  of  conciliar  theory. 

Episcopal  Councils.  The  episcopal  council  was 
the  official  assembly  of  the  bishop  and  clergy  of 
a  single  bishopric  ( paroihia ).  It  was  always  under 
the  authority  and  presidency  of  the  bishop  and 
was  responsible  for  all  matters  concerning  the 
paroihia.  This  type  of  council  was  affected  consid- 
erably  by  the  new  legislation;  although  not  en- 
tirely  eliminated,  it  was  certainly  superseded  by 
the  metropolitan  council,  henceforth  víewed  as 
the  superior  authority.  The  latter  indeed  became 
the  higher  court  of  appeal  for  sentences  gener- 
ated  by  the  lower  episcopal  council  (Nicaea  II, 
canon  3). 

Patriarchal  Synods.  The  4th  C.  also  saw  the 
introduction  of  patriarchal  synods,  which  were 
councils  of  the  individual  patriarchates  con- 
voked  and  presided  over  by  the  patriarchs.  The 
most  important  consultative  body  of  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  was  the  endemousa  synodos. 
This  was  essentially  a  permanent  “resident”  synod 
with  a  continuous  existence  throughout  the  me- 
dievai  period  in  which  decisions  were  reached  in 
collegiality.  But  regional  or  local  patriarchal  coun- 
cils  were  also  important,  particularly  after  the 
ìith  C.  when  no  ecumenical  councils  were  held 
because  of  the  schism.  In  contrast  with  the  ende- 
mousa,  these  exceptional,  more  solemn  assemblies 
held  during  major  doctrinal  disputes,  included 
not  only  metropolitans  and  bishops,  but  often  also 
the  emperor  and  members  of  the  senate.  Their 
doctrinal  definition  (tomos)  was  sometimes  in- 
cluded  in  the  Synodiron  of  Orthodoxy.  as  was 
the  case  with  the  local  councils  of  Constantinople 
of  1 156—57,  1 166—67,  and  1351  (see  under  Con- 
stantinople,  Councils  of).  The  authority  of  the 
Byz.  church  was  not  therefore  restricted  to  the 
age  of  the  seven  ecumenical  councils  alone;  essen- 
tially,  regional  councils  could  be  and  were  ac- 
cepted  as  universally  valícl  testimony  of  the  Or- 
thodox  faith. 

Time  and  Place.  Normally  circumstance  and 
convenience  determined  the  time  and  place  of 
meeting  for  councils.  This  was  the  case  with  ecu- 
menical  councils,  which  had  to  accommodate  not 
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only  large  numbers,  but  individual  participants 
traveling  long  distances.  Provincial  councils,  how- 
ever,  met  at  the  capital  of  the  province.  They 
could  also  be  convened  “at  the  place  where  the 
bishop  of  the  metropolis  shall  approve"  (Chalce- 
don,  canon  19;  Trullo,  canon  8).  The  actual  con- 
vocation  was  held  in  a  church  such  as  Hagia 
Sophia,  or  in  a  building  attached  to  the  church, 
such  as  the  baptistery  or  diakonìkon,  with  the  im- 
perial  residence  or  palace  an  alternative  choice, 
as  the  councils  held  at  Hieria,  Blachernai,  and 
Trullo  illustrate.  Often  individual  contingents  (e.g., 
the  Egyptian  and  Antiochían  at  Ephesus  and 
Chalcedon)  were  housed  in  different  buildings. 
This  did  not  always  prevent  riots,  bloodshed,  or 
even  separate  or  rump  synods,  which  assembled 
in  order  to  undermine  the  work  of  the  majority 
or  opposition  (see  Serdica  and  Ephesus),  for  quite 
often  bishops  were  accompanied  by  sizable  over- 
zealous  parties  of  supporters  consisting  of  priests, 
monks,  and  laymen.  It  should  be  noted  that  this 
nonepiscopal  (i.e.,  nonvoting)  element  was  often 
invited  to  speak  and  join  in  the  discussion. 

Documents.  Minutes  of  the  deliberations  were 
carefully  recorded  by  secretaries,  although  some, 
such  as  the  acts  of  Nicaea  I  and  Constantinople 
I,  have  not  survived.  Those  of  the  endemousa  were 
kept  in  the  chartophylakeion  of  the  patriarchate. 
The  signing  of  these  documents  was  determined 
by  seniority  of  ordination  or  by  the  traditional 
order  ( taxis )  of  sees.  The  five  major  sees  of  the 
empire  (pentarchy)  took  precedence  over  all  oth- 
ers.  A  priest  or  deacon  signed  if  he  had  attended 
as  a  representative  of  a  particular  see.  In  addition 
to  doctrinal  defìnitions,  disciplinary  canons  regu- 
lating  the  life  of  both  clergy  and  laity  were  also 
frequently  issued  by  councils.  Often  collected  sep- 
arately,  these  formed  an  important  component  of 
ecclesiastical  law.  Occasionally  anathemas,  ex- 
communications,  or  depositions  (k athaireseis)  di- 
rected  against  individuals  or  groups  would  be 
attached  to  the  dogmatic  decisions.  Exile  or  im- 
prisonment  in  a  monastery  often  accompanied 
such  ecclesiastical  punishments. 

Church  and  State.  The  secular  power  was  rep- 
resented  in  most  councils,  esp.  ecumenical  and 
patriarchal  ones.  Given  the  close  ties  between 
church  and  state  in  Christian  Byz.,  this  was  both 
natural  and  understandable.  Imperial  interest  in 
the  outcome  of  councils  was  no  doubt  one  reason 
the  public  transportation  system  ( cursus  publicus ) 


was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  bishops  at  Nicaea 
I;  it  also  explains  why  emperors  often  presided 
over  some  councils  (cf.  Marcian  at  Chalcedon) 
and  even  took  part  in  their  deliberations.  True, 
abuses  and  even  compulsion  were  not  unknown 
(e.g.,  the  submission  of  Pope  Vigilius  to  Justinian 
I  at  Constantinople  II  [see  under  Constantino- 
ple,  Councils  of]).  Despite  the  tension  caused  by 
such  flagrant  abuse  of  imperial  power,  however, 
the  right  of  formal  decision  in  matters  of  faith 
belonged  to  the  episcopate.  Indeed,  the  church 
was  often  successful  (though  not  always  immedi- 
ately)  in  resisting  an  emperor’s  pressure. 

Representations  in  Art.  Surviving  depictions  of 
councils  assume  a  form  closely  related  to  that  of 
other  images  of  authority  such  as  the  Pentecost 
and  the  Last  Judgment.  Following  Late  Antique 
schemes  such  as  the  council  of  the  gods  in  the 
Ambrosian  Iliad  (see  Homer)  and  the  emperor’s 
presidency  at  the  games  on  the  base  of  the  Ob- 
elisr  Theodosios,  they  show  a  semicircle  of  hier- 
archs  meeting  as  a  college  and  supervised  by  the 
emperor  as  epistemonarches. 

The  earliest  images  of  councils  are  known  only 
from  texts.  Six  councils  were  depicted  in  the  Mese, 
in  Constantinople,  set  up,  according  to  the  author 
of  the  Life  of  Stephen  the  Younger,  to  edify 
“country  folk,  foreigners,  and  the  common  peo- 
ple”  (PG  100:11 72 A).  By  the  early  8th  C.  such 
pictures  were  fairly  common,  including  mosaics 
of  the  First  Council  of  Nicaea  in  an  unknown 
church  in  that  city.  Mosaics  showing  structures 
symbolizing  each  of  the  seven  ecumenical  coun- 
cils,  many  reworked  in  the  i2th  C.  and  today 
fragmentarily  preserved,  survive  in  the  Church 
of  the  Nativity  in  Bethlehem.  After  Iconoclasm, 
council  scenes  were  no  longer  purely  commem- 
orative.  In  the  marginal  Psalters,  Leo  V  appears 
amid  Iconoclastic  bishops  at  the  Council  of  815 
to  illustrate  hypocrisy  and  bloodthirstiness  (Ps  25:4), 
while  Theodosios  I  presides  over  the  First  Council 
of  Constantinople  in  a  miniature  in  the  Paris 
Cregory  reflecting  the  concern  of  Photios  with 
both  Iconoclasm  and  the  filioque.  Even  more 
central  is  the  position  gíven  to  an  Iconoclast  shown 
condemned  by  Nicaea  II,  in  the  Menologion  of 
Basil  II  (p.  108).  The  Madrid  MS  of  John  Sky- 
iitzes  devotes  a  unique  series  of  pictures  (Grabar- 
Manoussacas,  Skylitzès,  nos.  310—12)  to  the  council 
that  forced  the  resignation  of  Patr.  Tryphon  (927- 
31).  Frescoes  of  four  councils — painted  as  usual 
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in  the  narthex — in  the  Metropolis  at  Mistra  may 
have  liturgical  significance  (S.  Duf'renne,  Les  Pro- 
grammes  iconographiqu.es  des  églises  byzantines  de  Mis- 
tra  [Paris  1970]  8,  59O.  The  miniature  in  Paris, 

B. N.  gr.  1242  (Spatharakis,  Portrait,  fig.86),  that 
shows  John  VI  Kantakouzenos  towering  over 
identifiable  metropolitans  and  Patr.  Rallistos  I  at 
the  Council  of  1351  reasserts  the  traditional 
meaning  of  council  pictures  as  images  of  imperial 
hegemony  in  matters  of  doctrine. 

sources.  Sacrorum  conciliorum  nova  et  amplissima  collectio, 
ed.  J.  Mansi,  31  vo!s.  (Florence-Vienna  1759-98;  rp.  Paris 
1901-27).  G.Á.  Rhalles,  M.  Potles,  Syntagma  ton  theion  kai 
hieron  kanonon,  6  vols.  (Athens  1852-59)-  Acta  Conciliorum 
Oecumemcorum,  ed.  E.  Schwartz,  5  vo!s.  in  32  pts.  (Berlin- 
Leipzig  1922-84). 

lit.  J.  Zhishman,  Die  Synoden  und  die  Epishopal-Amter  in 
der  morgenländischen  Kirche  (Vienna  1867).  C.J.  Hefele,  H. 
Leclercq,  Histoire  des  conciles,  8  vols.  (Paris  1907—21).  F. 
Dvornik,  "Emperors,  Popes,  and  General  Councils,”  DOP 
6(1951)  1-23. J.  Hajjar,  “Patriarche  et  synode  dans  l’Église 
byzantine,”  PrOC  4.2  (1954)  118-44.  B-  Botte,  H.  Marat, 
et  al. ,  Le  concile  el  les  conciles  (Chevetogne  1960).  Histoire  des 
conciles  oecuménújues ,  12  vols.  (Paris  igÔ2— ).  P.  L’Huillier, 
The  Church  of  the  Ancient  Councils  (Crestwood,  N.Y.,  1986). 
J.  Boojamra,  “The  Byzantine  Notion  of  the  ‘Ecumenica! 
Council’  in  the  Fourteenth  Century BZ  80  (1987)  59—76. 

C.  Walter,  L’iconographie  des  conciles  dans  la  tradition  byzantine 

(Paris  1970).  -A.P.,  A.C. 

COURT,  LAW  (8u<acrTfipLov).  The  emperor  was 
the  source  of  law  and  the  supreme  judge  who 
determined  the  right  of  appeal  and  of  amnesty; 
the  power  to  judge  was  thought  to  be  delegated 
by  him  to  individual  institutions  or  officials.  All 
government  bureaus  (serreta)  possessed  to  some 
extent  the  right  to  condemn  and  pardon,  and 
even  the  geniron  had  its  own  court;  since  the 
heads  of  departments  frequently  had  no  profes- 
sional  legal  knowledge,  they  usually  were  given 
symponoi  as  assistants  (Balsamon  in  Rhalles-Potles, 
Syntagma  3:339.2-9).  In  the  army,  strategoi  and 
their  subalterns  exercised  judicial  authority.  More 
specific  judicial  functions  were  fulfilled  by  the 
eparch  of  the  city  and  the  quaestor,  whereas 
the  epi  ton  deeseon  presided  over  petitions  and 
appeals.  As  chief  of  police,  the  droungarios  tes 
viglas  had  judicial  duties.  The  imperial  judges  of 
the  velum  or  Hippodrome  (replaced  later  by  the 
rritai  katholikoi)  constituted  the  highest  court. 
In  rare  cases  the  senate  discussed  crimes  of  great 
împortance.  Bishops,  aided  by  their  staff,  exer- 
cised  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  extending  far  be- 
yond  canon  law,  and  the  precise  demarcation 


between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts  was  not  al- 
ways  clear. 

In  the  provinces,  jurisdiction  lay  in  the  hands 
of  the  local  administration,  and  governors  fre- 
quently  bore  the  title  oíjudge  ( hrites )  or  praetor; 
sometimes  special  magistrates  arrived  from  Con- 
stantinople  to  hear  local  cases.  Masters  were  con- 
sidered  the  judges  of  their  slaves  and  servants, 
unless  they  were  personally  involved  in  the  case 
(Peira  51.1).  The  concept  of  judicial  immunity 
was  never  very  highly  developed  in  Byz. 

lit.  Zachariä,  Geschichte  353-89.  Kaser,  Zivilprozessrecht 
418-45.  Oikonomides,  Listes  319-23.  A.  Guillou,  La  civil- 
isation  byiantine  (Paris  1974)  149-57-  Macrides,  “Justice” 
99-204.  Troianos,  Ekklesiastihe  Dihonomia  7-48.  Aik.  Chris- 
tophilopoulou,  “Ta  byzantina  dikasteria  kata  tous  aiones 
T-IA’,”  Diptycha  4  (1986)  163-77.  -A.K. 

CRAFTSMEN.  See  Artisan;  Guilds. 


CREATION  («rtcrtç  zk  tov  /xt)  öptoç).  The  clas- 
sical  formulation  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  cre- 
ation  states  that  the  cosmos  was  brought  into 
existence  out  of  nothing  through  the  omnipo- 
tence  and  free  will  of  God.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  divine  generation  (gennesis)  of  the  Son  and 
the  Procession  (ehporeusis)  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in- 
terpreted  as  “creation”  and  coming  into  existence 
by  Arians  and  the  Pneumatomachoi,  respec- 
tively,  had  to  be  distinguished  from  creation  of 
world  and  mankind;  at  the  same  time  any  doctrine 
of  emanation  to  explain  creation  had  to  be  ex- 
cluded,  since  it  does  “not  stem  from  the  essence 
of  God”  (John  of  Damascus,  Exp.  fidei  8.57-78, 
81.6—1  1;  ed.  Kotter,  Schriften  2:2of,  180). 

Emphasis  on  the  freedom  and  contingency  of 
divine  creation  runs  counter  to  the  idea  of  its 
eternality  and  necessity.  In  this  connection,  the 
question  ac  to  the  motive  of  crcation  (why  did 
God  create  the  world?)  receives  an  answer  in 
which  the  Platonic  tradition  and  esp.  pseudo- 
Dionysios  the  Areopagite,  that  is,  the  view  that 
the  Good  continuously  generates  out  of  itself,  are 
interpreted  to  mean  that  man  cannot  penetrate 
the  transcendent  essence  of  God  who  alone  is 
good  (Lk  18:19).  The  question,  then,  is  met  by 
referring  to  this  notion  of  the  essence  of  the 
Good:  that  God  creates  because  he  wills  to,  and 
not  because  he  is  good,  an  answer  that  emphasizes 
the  apophatic  character  of  theology  (and  not,  as 
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in  the  West,  the  possibility  of  theological  cata- 
phatic  statements).  Finally,  in  connection  with  the 
emphasis  on  God’s  freedom  in  the  creation,  the 
Platonic  notion  that  the  ideas  within  the  divine 
mind  serve  the  demiurge  as  models,  insofar  as  it 
is  given  an  anthropomorphic  interpretation,  is 
rejected. 

In  spite  of  the  tension  that  exists  between  the 
Platonic  cosmological  model  (presumably  based 
on  Gen  1:2  LXX)  and  belief  in  the  “sovereignty 
of  God,”  that  is,  the  unlimited  power  of  God  in 
relation  to  the  world,  and  in  spite  of  (or  even 
because  of)  the  cosmological  speculations  of 
Gnosticism,  there  slowly  developed  in  early  Chris- 
tianity  the  doctrine  of  creation  out  of  nothing  that 
also  served  as  a  twofold  front  against  both  Gnos- 
ücism  and  philosophy.  Nevertheless  Plotinos’s 
interpretation  of  matter  as  the  final  emanation 
and  pure  privation  ( steresis ),  and  Porphyry’s  ar- 
guments  against  an  eternally  preexistent  matter, 
led  outwardly  to  an  approach  that,  for  example, 
in  Alexandria  in  the  5th  C.,  produced  a  formal 
(i.e.,  outward)  synthesis  in  the  philosopher  Hier- 
okles,  who  taught  that  God  eternally  creates,  yet 
not  “out  of  preexistent  matter,”  but  only  on  the 
basis  of  his  will  (Photios,  Bibl.,  cods.  214,  251, 
ed.  Henry  3:126.22-26,  7:189.23—191.23).  John 
Philoponos  sought,  in  opposition  to  Prohlos  and 
Aristotle  (W.  Wieland  in  Festschrift  für  Hans-Georg 
Gadamer  [Tübingen  1960]  291—316),  to  provide 
the  doctrine  of  creation  with  a  philosophical  basis 
to  which  he  later  gave  an  exegetical  foundation 
by  tying  it  to  Basil  the  Great’s  homilies  on  the 
Hexaemeron.  The  cosmology  he  opposes  is  that 
of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  and  his  disciple  Kos- 
mas  Indiropleustes. 

In  the  1  ìth  C.,  under  the  influence  of  the  Neo- 
platonic  doctrine  of  emanation,  creation  is  seen 
to  be  continually  rooted  in  the  procession  and 
return  to  God,  a  “movement  proceeding  from  its 
origin  (arche)"  (e.g.,  John  Italos,  Quaestion.es  quod- 
libetales,  par.69,  ed.  P.  Joannou,  pp.  1 14-17),  which 
constitutes  the  relationship  of  the  creature  to  the 
Creator,  except  that  the  difference  between  them 
is  not  addressed.  This  is  observed  particularly  in 
commentaries  on  theological  statements  of  Gre- 
gory  of  Nazianzos. 

lit.  H.J.  Rrämer,  Der  Ursprung  der  Geistmetaphysih 2  (Am- 
sterdam  1967).  G.  May,  Schöpfung  aus  dem  Nichts  (Berlin- 
New  York  1978).  P.  Joannou,  Die  Illuminationslehre  des  Mi- 
chael  Psellos  und  Johannes  Ilalos  (Ettal  1956)  39-78.  J.  Baudry, 


Le  problème  de  l’origine  et  de  l'étemilé  du  monde  dans  la  philo- 
sophie  grecque  de  Platon  à  l’ère  chrétienne  (Paris  1931).  M. 
Baltes,  Die  Weltentstehung  des  platonischen  Timaios  nach  den 
antiken  Interpreten,  vol.  1  (Leiden  1976).  -R..-H.U. 

Representation  in  Art.  Based  on  the  twofold 
account  of  Genesis  1 : 1-2:4  and  2:5—25,  represen- 
tations  of  the  Creation  are  found  in  numerous 
artistic  contexts  and  may  be  divided  into  at  least 
three  categories,  developed  probably  not  much 
later  than  Basil  the  Great’s  Hexaemeron.  This 
popular  text  is  preserved  in  more  than  100  MSS, 
but  none  of  them  received  narrative  illustration. 
The  striking  iconographic  feature  of  the  days  of 
Creation  personified  as  angels — e.g.,  in  the  Cotton 
Genesis — derived  not  from  biblical  exegesis  but 
from  Late  Antique  art  (M.-T.  d’Alverny,  CahArch 
9  [  1 957]  271-300).  In  another  variation  type  God 
is  present  and  directs  the  Creation  (Cappella  Pala- 
tina,  Palermo,  and  Monreale);  in  a  third  type, 
represented  by  the  Octateuchs,  the  action  is 
carried  out  by  an  unseen  heavenly  power. 

lit.  C.  Hahn,  "The  Creation  of  the  Cosmos:  Genesis 
Ilìustration  in  the  Octateuchs,”  CahArch  28  (1979)  29-40. 
J.  Lassus,  “La  création  du  monde  dans  les  Octateuques 
byzantins  du  douzième  siècle,”  MonPiot  62  (1979)  85-148. 
M.  Bernabò,  "Considerazioni  sul  manoscritto  Laurenziano 
Plut.5.38  e  sulle  míniature  della  Genesi  degli  Ottateuchi 
bizantini,”  AnnPisa*  8  (1978)  135-57-  Weitzmann-Kessler, 
Cotlon  Gen.  47—58.  -J.H.L. 

CREDITOR  ( òauetcrTT)' >),  either  a  professional 
money-lender  (argyroprates  or  banrer)  or  any- 
one  else  to  whom  money  was  owed.  In  Justinianic 
law  and  later,  social  status  determined  the  rate  of 
interest.  One  could  get  a  loan  even  from  a 
monastery.  Christian  public  opinion  condemned 
usury  and  both  legal  texts  and  narrative  sources 
describe  the  cruelty  of  creditors:  Epanagoge  35.1 
prohibits  creditors  from  exhuming  corpses  “un- 
der  the  rationale  of  debt,”  and  Demetrios  Ky- 
dones  ( Correspondance ,  ed.  Loenertz  1:30.140—50) 
describes  how  a  creditor  dragged  an  insolvent 
debtor  from  beneath  his  bed,  beat  him,  “shouted 
about  silver,  interest,  and  months,”  and  took  him 
before  a  judge.  The  hagiographer  of  St.  Phila- 
retos  the  Merciful  sympathizes  with  a  peasant 
whose  ox  died  and  who  wanted  to  run  away  be- 
fore  his  creditors  ( chreopheiletai )  attacked  him  like 
wild  beasts  (M.H.  Fourmy,  M.  Leroy,  Byrantion  9 
[1934]  119.4-7). 

As  security  the  creditor  usually  received  im- 
movables  from  the  debtor — either  as  a  mortgage 
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or  the  actual  physical  possession.  If  the  debtor 
proved  to  be  insolvent,  the  ownership  of  the  land, 
house,  or  other  item  was  transferred  to  the 
creditor.  -A.K. 

CREED  ( crùfxl3oKov ),  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  the  short  brief  exposition  of  the  principles 
of  Christian  belief  as  formulated  at  the  ecumeni- 
cal  councils  of  Nicaea  (325)  and  the  First  Council 
of  Constantinople  in  381  (see  under  Constanti- 
nople,  Councils  of),  and  as  transmitted  by  the 
acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (45 1 ).  Formulas 
representing  the  Nicaean  “creed,”  as  cited  by  var- 
ious  theologians,  esp.  in  the  commentary  of  Theo- 
dore  of  Mopsuestia,  do  not  give  a  homogeneous 
text,  and  the  concept  of  the  Nicaean  creed  in  the 
4th  C.  seems  to  have  been  relatively  vague.  The 
creed  of  Constantinople  is  also  problematic:  first 
of  all,  it  is  not  mentioned  until  Chalcedon  (an 
argument  ex  silentio);  secondly,  Epiphanios  of  Cy- 
prus,  in  a  book  written  seven  years  before  Con- 
stantinople  I,  presents  the  creed  in  the  same  form 
as  that  of  Constantinople  rendered  at  Chalcedon, 
although  the  text  of  Epiphanios  may  be  interpo- 
lated  (B.M.  Weischer,  Theologie  und  Philosophie  53 
[1978]  407—14).  Thus,  the  creed  of  Nicaea  was 
deveIoped  only  over  time;  it  derived  from  (but 
did  not  eliminate)  local  creeds,  probably  the  creed 
of  Caesarea  as  attested  by  Eusebios  of  Caesarea. 
It  served  as  a  baptismal  formula  that  eventually 
assumed  the  role  of  the  line  of  demarcation  from 
heresy — whether  this  happened  by  381  or  only 
451  is  not  clear.  The  text  of  the  creed  also  sur- 
vived  in  papyri  of  the  5th  (J.  Rramer,  ZPapEpig 
1  [1967]  13  ìf)  and  6th  C.  (O.  Montevecchi,  Ae- 
gyptus  55  [1975]  58-69). 

ed.  G.L.  Dossetti,  II  simbolo  di  Nicea  e  di  Costantinopoli 
(Rome  1967). 

lit.  J.N.D.  Kelly,  Early  Christian  Creeds 3  (London  1972). 
D.L.  Holland,  “The  Creeds  of  Nicea  and  Constantinople 
Reexamined,”  ChHist  38  (1969)  248-61.  Idem,  “The  Ear- 
liest  Text  of  the  Old  Roman  Symbol:  A  Debate  with  Hans 
Lietzmann  and  J.N.D.  Kelly,”  ChHist  34  (1965)  262-81. 
A.M.  Ritter,  Das  Konzil  von  Konstantinopel  und  sein  Symbol 
(Göttingen  1965).  -K.-H.U. 

CRETAN  LITERATURE.  Little  is  known  of  Cre- 
tan  literary  activity  until  the  late  i4th  C.;  by  this 
time,  following  the  division  of  territories  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  Fourth  Crusade,  Venetian  feudal 
overlords  and  Greek  subjects  had  settled  into  a 


relationship  in  which  the  Italo-Venetian  and  Cre- 
tan  Greek  dialects  and  the  Catholic  and  Orthodox 
faiths  maintained  a  relatively  harmonious  coexis- 
tence.  Of  the  earliest  identifiable  writers,  Leo- 
nardo  Della  Porta  stands  apart  from  Stephen 
Sachlires  and  Marinos  Falieri,  a  younger  con- 
temporary,  in  that  he  employed  a  standard  form 
of  Greek  whereas  Sachlikes  and  Falieri  preferred 
the  Cretan  dialect.  Both  the  latter  demonstrate 
other  features  that  remained  characteristic  of  Cre- 
tan  literature  until  the  end  of  its  Golden  Age. 
These  are  the  use  of  rhymed  political  verse  and 
a  delight  in  scenes  of  comic  realism  drawn  from 
the  back  streets  and  brothels  of  urban  Crete.  Cut 
off  from  the  mainstream  of  Byz.  educational  tra- 
ditions  and  open  to  influences  from  western  Eu- 
rope,  writers  in  Crete  showed  an  acquaintance 
with  the  vernacular  literatures  of  Byz.,  esp.  the 
verse  romances  (probably  also  composed  and 
copied  on  the  fringes  of  the  Byz.  world),  and  an 
awareness  of  Venetian  literary  fashions  (esp. 
sharply  observed  amatory  dialogues)  which  was 
to  culminate  in  the  masterpieces  of  George  Chor- 
tatzis  ( Erofili ,  Katzourbos)  and  Vincenzo  Rornaro 
(Erotokritos). 

lit.  M.  Manoussakas,  He  Kretike  Logotechnia  (Thessalo- 
nike  1965)  5—26.  G.  Morgan,  “Cretan  Poetry:  Sources  and 
Inspiration,”  KrelChron  14  (1960)  7-68.  -E.M.J. 


CRETE  (K pryrr]),  large  island  in  the  eastern  Med- 
iterranean,  midway  between  Greece  and  Africa. 
In  the  Roman  period  Crete  was  primarily  agri- 
cultural,  with  industries  producing  mainly  for  the 
local  market  (I.F.  Sanders,  Roman  Crete  [War- 
minster  1982]  32—35);  the  island  had  numerous 
poleis — different  sources  give  various  figures,  from 
22  to  29 — the  most  important  being  Gortyna  and 
Rnossos.  Until  295-97  Crete  formed  a  joint  prov- 
ince  with  Cyrene  but  was  then  separated  and 
under  Constantine  I  included  in  the  diocese  of 
Macedonia.  The  administrative  changes  of  the  7th 
C.  are  obscure:  several  seals  of  archontes  of  Crete 
are  known  (Zacos,  Seals  1,  no.1782)  as  well  as  one 
of  a  tourmarches  of  Crete  (no.2059) — but  this  is 
not  sufficient  evidence  to  postulate  the  existence 
of  a  theme  of  Crete.  The  gth-C.  Taktikon  of  Us- 
penskij  lists  both  the  archon  and — separately — the 
strategos  of  Crete;  this  double  governorship  is  still 
enigmatic. 

The  island  was  attacked  by  the  Goths  in  268, 
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Vandals  in  457,  and  Slavs  in  623.  Sometime  be- 
tween  824  and  827/8  expatriate  Spanish  Arabs  led 
by  Abû  Hafs  landed  in  Crete,  quickly  conquered 
the  whole  island,  and  established  their  capital  at 
Chandax.  The  Cretan  Arabs  had  a  highly  devel- 
oped  urban  culture  and  tolerated  Christianity. 
The  Muslim  occupation  of  Crete  did,  however, 
leave  the  whole  of  the  Aegean  Sea  open  to  dev- 
astating  raids  from  the  island.  After  several  ef- 
forts  by  his  predecessor  had  failed,  in  961  Nike- 
phoros  (II)  Phokas  reconquered  Crete  and  brought 
enormous  treasure  for  his  triumph  to  Constanti- 
nople  (Theodosios  the  Deacon  2:8).  After  961 
Crete  was  under  the  authority  of  a  strategos;  in 
the  ìoth-C.  Taktikon  of  Escurial  he  is  placed  be- 
tween  those  of  Cyprus  and  Hellas  (Oikonomides, 
Listes  265.27).  From  the  time  of  Alexios  I  Kom- 
nenos  until  1204  Crete  was  administered  by  a 
doux  or  hatepano.  The  bishop  of  Gortyna  was  arch- 
bishop  of  Crete  from  the  beginnings  of  Christian- 
ity  on  the  island,  originally  under  the  papacy  and 
after  732/3  under  the  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple. 

Crete  under  Venetian  Rule.  After  the  Latin 
conquest  of  Constantinople  in  1204,  Crete  was 
given  to  Boniface  of  Montferrat,  who  sold  it  to 
Venice.  The  island  became  a  source  of  agricul- 
tural  products  for  the  Republic,  esp.  graín,  wine, 
olive  oil,  cheese,  and  wood  (A.  Laiou  in  Bisamio  e 
l’Italia  [Milan  1982]  183—86);  Venetian  influence 
led  to  the  commercialization  of  Cretan  agricul- 
ture.  The  Greek  inhabitants  seem  to  have  been 
less  involved  in  commerce  than  the  Latins  and 
Jews;  Laiou  ( supra  193)  reckons  that  Greeks  are 
named  in  20  percent  of  the  i4th-C.  notarial  acts 
that  she  studied.  Crete  was  also  an  important  base 
for  Venetian  trade  with  the  Levant,  esp.  Aydin, 
Menteshe,  and  the  Mamiük  territories  (E.  Za - 
chariadou,  Trade  and  Crusade  [Venice  1983]  xxxiii- 
iv).  The  harsh  domination  of  Venice  prompted 
several  revolts  in  which  not  only  the  Greek  pop- 
ulation  but  also  some  Venetian  nobles  partici- 
pated,  as  in  1363  (J.  Jegerlehner,  BZ  12  [1903] 
78—125);  in  1453  Siffius  Vlasto,  a  Greek  from 
Rethymno,  conspired  to  overthrow  the  Venetian 
government  but  his  scheme  was  betrayed  (M. 
Manoussakas,  He  en  Krete  synomosia  tou  Sephe  Blas - 
tou  [Athens  1960]).  The  Orthodox  clergy  in  Crete 
was  limited  to  130  members  who  were  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Latin  archbishop  of  the  island 
(Z.  Tsirpanles,  Helleniha  20  [  1 967]  44—72).  In  spite 


of  all  the  political  and  religious  restrictions,  Vene- 
tian  Crete  was  a  place  where  Greek  and  Latin 
cultural  traditions  came  into  contact,  resulting  in 
a  revival  of  art  and  Greek  literature,  esp.  in  the 
vernacular,  by  such  writers  as  Stephen  Sachlihes 
and  Leonardo  Df.lla  Porta. 

lit.  V.  Christides,  The  Conquest  of  Crete  by  the  Arabs  (Ath- 
ens  1984).  D.  Tsougaralds,  Byiantme  Crete  ylh-i2th  C.  (Ox- 
ford  1984).  K.  Gallas  et  al.,  Bymnlinisches  Kreta  (Munich 
1983).  S.  Borsari,  II  dominio  Yeneuano  a  Creta  nel  XIII  secolo 
(Naples  1963).  N.  Tomadakis,  “La  politica  religiosa  di  Ve- 
nezia  a  Creta  verso  i  Cretesi  ortodossi  del  XIII  al  XV 
secolo,”  EEB.S  38  (1971)  361-76.  Jacoby,  Recherches,  pt.X 
(19711,108-17.  -T.E.G.,  A.K. 

Monuments  of  Crete.  The  monuments  built  on 
Crete  before  the  Arab  conquest  of  the  island  are 
impressive  for  their  size  and  number  (more  than 
40  survive):  the  churches  at  Panormos  and  Gor- 
tyna  are  large  three-aisled  basilicas  built  of  care- 
fully  dressed  blocks,  the  former  having  a  tripartite 
transept,  atrium,  and  fine  architectural  carving. 

The  far  smaller  medieval  buildings  were  often 
built  into  the  ruins  of  these  grander  structures. 
None  can  be  dated  before  the  restoration  of  Byz. 
rule  in  961,  and  relatively  few  from  the  period 
preceding  the  Venetian  domination,  despite  the 
missionary  activity  of  John  Xenos  and  Nikon  ho 
“Metanoeite.”  The  Church  of  the  Virgin  at  My- 
riokephala,  part  of  a  monastery  founded  by  Xe- 
nos,  has  a  layer  of  painting  dating  from  the  early 
1  ìth  C.  (G.  Antourakes,  Hai  monai  Myriokephalon 
kai  Roustihon  Kretes  meta  ton  parekklesion  auton  [Ath- 
ens  1977]).  The  Church  of  St.  Panteleemon  at 
Pege  (formerly  Bizariano)  probably  dates  from 
the  i2th  C.;  one  of  its  columns  was  formed  by 
piling  four  reused  Corinthian  capitals  on  top  of 
one  another. 

The  churches  erected  under  the  Venetians  are, 
for  the  most  part,  modest  one-aisled  barrel-vaulted 
structures  lacking  dome  and  narthex,  built  of 
stone  or  rubble  masonry  with  little  external  dec- 
oration.  The  influence  of  the  Venetians  appears 
mainly  on  the  façades,  in  the  occasional  pointed 
arch  or  ornamental  carving.  These  churches  served 
as  private  chapels,  or  were  used  by  small  village 
communities;  as  the  many  survivíng  inscriptions 
indicate,  they  were  donated  by  groups  of  villages 
as  well  as  by  individuals  and  families.  An  adjoin- 
ing  church  was  frequently  constructed  parallel  to 
the  first,  and  though  the  two  were  designed  to 
communicate  and  could  be  virtually  contempo- 
rary,  each  “aisle”  had  a  different  dedication  and 
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different  donors.  One  of  the  relatively  few  domed 
structures  is  the  cruciform  Church  of  the  Virgin 
Gouverniotissa  at  Potamies  (mid-i4th  C.). 

The  fresco  decoration  of  these  churches  was 
both  rich  and  surprisingly  independent  of  West- 
ern  influence  (although  there  are  three  portraits 
of  St.  Francis).  The  earliest  dated  program  is  that 
of  St.  Anne  at  Amari  (3.1225,  S.  Papadalce- 
Oekland,  DChAE 4  7  [1973-74]  31-57);  many  later 
ones  are  also  precisely  dated,  and  many,  esp.  those 
of  the  14Ẃ  C.,  bear  the  names  of  the  artists  as 
well;  the  name  of  John  Pagomenos  appears  in 
eight  churches  in  western  Crete  over  the  years 
1 3 1 3 — 47»  and  that  of  the  Phokas  brothers  in  three 
churches  in  eastern  Crete  from  1436  to  ca.1453 
(T.  Gouma-Peterson,  Gesta  22  [1983]  159—70). 
The  small  scale  of  the  churches  led  to  a  reduction 
in  the  scale  of  the  paintings,  but  not  of  their 
content:  some  of  the  individual  scenes  in  the  grid 
of  fresco  panels  adorning  the  barrel  vaults  are 
scarcely  larger  than  portable  icons.  The  lack  of  a 
dome  meant  that  the  bust  of  Christ  Pantokrator 
was  often  displaced  to  the  conch  of  the  apse, 
where  it  was  flanked  by  the  supplicant  Virgin  and 
John  the  Baptist  in  a  Deesis  composition.  The 
programs  are  not  as  laced  with  liturgical  themes 
as  are  those  at  Mistra,  for  example,  but  are  rich 
in  narrative,  esp.  hagiographical  subjects  (M.  Basi- 
lake,  Kretike  Hestia 4  1  [1987]  60—83),  including 
the  life  of  the  Virgin  and  local  saints. 

The  earliest  frescoes  of  Crete  reveal  closer  ties 
with  the  monastic  centers  of  Asia  Minor  than  with 
the  art  of  Constantinople  or  even  mainland  Greece; 
i3th-C.  monuments  such  as  St.  George  at  Skla- 
vopoula  (1290/1)  are  still  provincial  versions  of 
i2th-C.  Romnenian  painting.  In  the  i4th  C.,  how- 
ever,  the  successive  trends  in  Palaiologan  monu- 
mental  painting  as  evidenced  in  such  centers  as 
Constantinople,  Thessalonike,  Serbia,  and  Mistra 
came  to  Crete  fairly  promptly;  apparently  without 
any  widespread  importation  of  metropolitan  art- 
ists,  this  art  would  take  firm  root  on  the  island. 
In  the  north  and  south  aisles  of  the  Panagia  Kera 
at  Kritsa,  the  1 1  scenes  of  the  life  of  the  Virgin 
and  the  elaborate  Last  Judgment  are  character- 
ized  by  multifigured  compositions  with  imposing 
architectural  backdrops,  melodramatic  poses,  and 
exaggerated  facial  expressions  reminiscent  of  the 
early  i4th-C.  works  of  Michael  (Astrapas)  and 
Eutychios  (M.  Borboudakis,  Panagia  Kera  [Ath- 
ens,  n.d.];  S.  Papadake-Oekland,  ArchDelt  22  [1967] 


87-1 1 1),  while  the  frescoes  in  the  church  of  the 
Virgin  at  Sklavopoula  (late  i4th— early  i5th  C.) 
show  the  influence  of  the  more  graceful  and  wist- 
ful  “mature”  Palaiologan  style  favored  in  Con- 
stantinople  and  Mistra.  This  latter  style  was  ulti- 
mately  to  lead  to  the  development  of  the  so-called 
Cretan  school  of  painting  of  the  i5th  and  i6th  C. 

lit.  K.  Kalokyris,  The  Byiantine  Wall  Paintings  of  Crete 
(New  York  1973).  M.  Chatzidakes,  “Toichographies  sten 
Krete,”  KretChron  6  (1952)  59-9 1.  G.  Gerola,  I  monumenti 
veneti  nellisola  di  Creta ,  4  vols.  (Venice  1905-40).  G.  Gerola, 
K.  Lassithiotakes,  Topographikos  katalogos  ton  toichographe- 
menon  ekklesion  tes  Kretes  (Heraklion  1961).  Idem,  “Ekklesies 
tes  Dytikes  Kretes,”  KretChron  21  (1969)  177-233,  459-93; 
22  (1970)  133-210,  347-88;  23  (1971)  95-177.  M.  Catta- 
pan,  “Nuovi  elenchi  e  documenti  dei  pittori  in  Creta  dal 
1300  al  1500,”  Thesaurismata  9  (1972)  202-35.  -N.P.S. 

CRIMEA,  known  in  antiquity  as  Tauric  Cher- 
sonese,  a  large  peninsula  situated  between  the 
Black  and  Azov  Seas;  in  Byz.  Greek  texts  the  term 
Khazaria  is  sometimes  used  for  Crimea.  The 
interior  was  occupied  in  the  5Ü1  C.  by  the  Huns, 
but  in  the  early  6th  C.  Byz.  established  its  power 
at  least  in  the  coastal  cities  of  Cherson  and  Cim- 
merian  Bosporos.  Justinian  I  ordered  the  resto- 
ration  of  walls  and  built  phrouria  at  Alouston  and 
Gorzoubìtai  to  protect  the  coastal  part  of  the 
Crimea  (Prokopios,  Buildings  3.7.10—11);  the  lo- 
cation  of  the  frontier  remains  under  discussion 
(e.g.,  E.  Vejmarn,  ADSV  17  [1980]  19-33).  Byz- 
suzerainty  was  terminated  ca.6oo,  and  the  rem- 
nants  of  urban  life  dwindled,  but  it  is  plausible 
that  the  countryside  flourished  in  the  7th— 8th  C. 
(A.  Jakobson,  Rannesrednevekovye  sel’shie  poselenija 
Jugo-Zapadnoj  Tavriki  [Leningrad  1970]).  The 
Khazars  dominated  Crimea  from  the  7Ü1  to  ìoth 
C.,  but  from  the  gth  C.  onward  Byz.  struggled 
for  hegemony,  its  stronghold  being  Cherson  and 
the  theme  of  Klimata  (see  Klima). 

The  eLhnic  composition  of  Cnmea  was  diversi- 
fied:  besides  Greeks  and  the  remnants  of  Scythi- 
ans  and  Sarmatians,  there  were  Goths  in  Dory, 
Buigars  in  the  region  of  Bosporos,  Alans  and 
Pechenegs  in  the  interior,  and  Rus’  in  nearby 
Tmutororan.  Armenians  and  Italians  settled  in 
cities  of  the  peninsula  from  the  i3th  C.  onward. 
The  Byz.  designated  the  local  population  of  Cri- 
mea  indiscriminately  as  “Tauroi”  or  “Tauroscy- 
thians.” 

After  1204  Crimea  was  at  first  within  the  eco- 
nomic  sphere  of  Trebizond;  during  the  period 
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of'  Tatar  political  domination  (after  1235)  Gen- 
oese  and  Venetians  used  Crimean  towns  (esp. 
Sougdaia  and  Kaffa)  as  bases  for  long-distance 
trade.  In  1475  the  entire  peninsula  fell  to  the 
Ottomans. 

lit.  A.  Jakobson,  Srednevekovyj  Krym  (Leningrad  1964). 
Ju.  Kulakovskij,  Prosloe  Tavridy2  (Kiev  1914).  D.  Obolensky, 
“The  Crimea  and  the  North  before  1204,"  ArchPont  35 
(1978)  123-33.  -O.P. 

CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE  ( èyKKr)fj.aTiKri  8ìkti). 
The  office  of  public  prosecutor  was  unknown  in 
Byz.  law.  Nevertheless,  criminal  procedures  could 
be  initiated  by  the  authorities,  but  there  were  few 
laws  governing  how  they  were  to  be  carried  out. 
Punishable  offenses  were  often  prosecuted  on  ap- 
plication  of  a  private  person.  The  nature  of  the 
crime  dictated  who  was  entitled  to  prosecute:  the 
injured  or  harmed  person  alone,  or  his  relatives 
and  anyone  else.  The  accuser  was,  as  a  rule,  called 
a  kategoros,  and  the  accusation  to  be  recorded  in 
court  was  an  engraphe;  however,  the  blurred  dis- 
dnction  between  criminal  and  civil  procedure  is 
reflected  in  the  terminology  of  the  sources.  Crim- 
inal  procedure  díffered  from  civil  procedure  in 
several  ways:  for  example,  there  were  variations 
in  the  arrangements  for  accusation  and  represen- 
tation;  witnesses  had  to  appear  in  person;  tor- 
ture  played  a  large  role;  the  accused  could  be 
held  in  custody;  a  trial  could  not  last  more  than 
two  years;  and  the  unsuccessful  accuser  ( syko - 
phantes)  was  threatened  with  the  same  punishment 
that  would  have  befallen  the  accused  had  he  been 
convicted  ( tautopatheia ). 

lit.  Zachariä,  Geschichte  406-08.  D.  Simon,  “Die  Melete 
des  Eustathios  Rhomaios  über  die  Befugnis  der  Witwe  zur 
Mordanklage, ”  ZSavRom  104  (1987)  559—95.  -L.B. 


CRISPUS  (Rpicrrroç),  more  fully  Flavius  Julius 
Crispus,  son  of  Constantine  1  and  Minervina, 
probably  the  emperor’s  concubine;  born  ca.305, 
died  Pola  326.  A  pupil  of  Lactantius,  he  was 
caesar  from  1  Mar.  3 1 7  together  with  the  infant 
Constantine  II.  He  was  apparently  put  in  charge 
of  Gaul  and  acclaimed  for  victory  over  the  Franks 
and  Alemanni  in  320  and  323.  He  is  titled  invictus 
on  a  milestone  from  Lorraine — probably  an  allu- 
sion  to  the  cult  of  Sol  Invictus.  As  commander 
of  the  fleet  Crispus  played  a  notable  role  in  the 
defeat  of  Licinius  in  324,  but  in  326  was  suddenly 


executed.  Aurelius  Victor  says  specifically  that  this 
was  by  order  of  his  father,  and  many  authors 
(John  Chrysostom,  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  etc.)  saw 
a  link  between  his  death  and  the  subsequent  mur- 
der  of  his  stepmother  Fausta.  Zosimos  was  the 
first  to  relate  that  Crispus  came  under  suspicion 
of  being  involved  with  Fausta;  when  Constantine 
had  him  murdered,  Helena  took  the  loss  of  her 
grandson  very  hard,  and  Constantine,  in  order  to 
placate  her,  placed  Fausta  in  an  overheated  bath 
where  she  suffocated.  P.  Guthrie  ( Phoenix  20  [1966] 
327O  dismisses  any  connection  between  the  two 
murders,  but  his  arguments  are  not  convincing; 
Crispus  must  have  committed  or  at  least  been 
charged  with  a  serious  crime,  the  nature  of  which 
remains  uncertain. 

lit.  H.  Pohisander,  “Crispus:  Brilliant  Career  and  Tragic 
End,”  Historia  33  (1984)  79-106.  O.  Seeck,  RE  4  (1901) 
1722-24.  -T.E.G. 

CRITICISM,  LITERARY,  was  stimulated  in  Byz. 
by  the  necessity  to  take  a  stand  with  regard  to  the 
iiterary  heritage  of  antiquity.  The  first  task  was 
the  assemblage,  systematization,  and  categoriza- 
tion  of  the  surviving  texts;  this  took  the  form  of 
compiling  various  lexika  and  florilegia  and  es- 
tablishing  the  canon  of  selected  authors  and  works. 
A  greater  challenge  was  the  appreciation  of  clas- 
sical  literature:  rejected  by  radical  Christians  like 
Tatian  owing  to  its  allegedly  amoral  character,  it 
was  sanctioned — at  least  as  a  valid  instrument  in 
aiding  logic  and  rhetoric — by  such  authorities  as 
Gregory  of  Nazianzos,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Basil 
the  Great,  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  John  Chryso- 
stom.  The  judgment  was  pronounced  on  the  basis 
of  ideological  criteria,  not  literary  ones;  this  ideo- 
logical  approach  survived  in  much  later  centuries 
as  well  and  is  exemplified  by  the  refutation  by 
Constantine  Arropolites  of  the  Timarion.  On  the 
other  hand,  literary  critics  applied  allegorical  rein- 
terpretation  to  pagan  texts,  esp.  to  the  antique 
and  late  antique  romances,  some  of  which  were 
seen  as  the  story  of  the  soul’s  longing  for  salvation 
(Poljakova,  Roman.  43-48).  Photios,  in  his  Bibli- 
otheca,  included  a  literary  evaluation  of  the  books 
he  had  read  as  well  as  their  moral  significance  (G. 
Kustas,  Helleniha  17  [1962]  132—69).  Psellos  con- 
tributed  much  to  literary  criticism:  he  wrote  a 
stylistic  appreciation  of  the  work  of  a  hagiogra- 
pher,  Symeon  Metaphrastes;  analyzed  the  rhetor- 
ical  skill  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzos  (Mayer,  “Psellos’ 
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Rede”  27—100);  and  compared  George  of  Pisidia 
with  Euripides  (A.  Dyck,  Michael Psellus:  The  Essays 
on  Euripides  and  George  of  Pisidia  and  on  Heliodorus 
arui  Achilles  Tatius  [Vienna  1986]).  Psellos  empha- 
sized  two  contradictory  principles  of  a  successful 
literary  style — its  variety  in  vocabulary,  meter,  and 
form  and  its  internal  unity  (Ljubarskij,  Psell  1 38f ). 
Eustathios  of  Thessalonike  and  Theodore  Meto- 
chites  also  analyzed  the  style  of  ancient  modeis, 
such  as  Plutarch  and  Synesios,  and  John  Mer- 
kouropoulos  (see  John  VIII  Chrysostomites) 
tried  to  characterize  the  literary  achievements  of 
John  of  Damascus  and  Rosmas  the  Hymnogra- 
pher. 

lit.  J.W.H.  Atkins,  Literary  Criticism  in  Antiquity,  vol.  2 
(London  1952).  Christ,  Literatur  2.2:1075-94.  -A.K.,  I.S. 

CROATIA  (XpofiaTÍa),  northwestern  Balkan  state, 
created  by  Croatian  Slavs,  who  moved  into  the 
area  in  the  7th  C.  According  to  Constantine  VII 
Porphyrogennetos  ( De  adm.  imp.  31.68-70,  83- 
84)  there  were  two  different  Croatian  states — 
Pannonian  Great  or  White  Croatia,  which  was 
pagan,  and  baptized  Dalmatian  Croatia;  the  latter 
included  the  kastra  of  Nin  (Nona),  Biograd  (Be- 
legradon,  one  of  many  “white  towns”),  Velica  (Be- 
litzin),  and  Skradin  (Skordona).  Constantine  as- 
serts  that  the  Croatians  were  settled  there  by  Emp. 
Herakleios. 

The  early  centuries  of  Croatian  history  are  ob- 
scure.  In  Charlemagne’s  time  the  region  came 
under  Frankish  dominadon.  After  his  death  (814), 
a  rebellion  by  Pannonian  Croatians  was  crushed 
by  the  Franks,  but  Dalmatian  Croatia  gained 
strength  under  local  princes.  It  obtained  papal 
recognition  of  its  independence  in  879,  under 
Prince  Branimir  (879—92).  During  the  rule  of 
Prince  Tomislav  (from  between  910  and  914  to 
ca.928)  Dalmadan  and  Pannonian  Croatia  were 
united,  thus  creadng  a  powerful  state.  In  about 
923  the  Byz.  emperor  Romanos  I  sent  an  embassy 
to  Tomislav  to  form  an  alliance  with  Croatía  and 
Serbia  against  Symeon  of  Bulgaria;  Symeon’s 
invasion  of  Croatia  turned  into  a  disaster  for 
Bulgarian  troops.  It  is  unclear  how  and  why,  but 
Tomislav  then  abandoned  his  Byz.  alliance  and 
sought  papal  support;  by  925  Rome  acknowl- 
edged  him  as  a  king. 

Probably  the  danger  of  Venedan  penetration 
persuaded  Tomislav’s  successors  to  turn  again  to 


Byz.;  at  any  rate,  King  Peter  Rresimir  IV  (1058— 
74)  acted  as  representative  of  the  Byz.  emperor 
in  Byz.  Dalmatia.  Culturally  Croatia  became  fur- 
ther  removed  from  Constantinople  when  two  ec- 
clesiastical  conventions  in  Split  (1060  and  1074) 
condemned  and  prohibited  the  Slavonic  liturgy, 
but  it  survived  in  many  peripheral  churches.  This 
anti-Byz.  attitude  was  further  developed  by  King 
Zvonimir  (1075-89/90),  under  whom  Croatia  en- 
tered  a  period  of  internal  instability  and  Hungar- 
ian  intervendon.  In  1102  Croatia  became  united 
with  Hungary,  but  remained  a  disdnct  state,  with 
the  Hungarian  king  being  separately  elected  and 
crowned  as  king  of  Croatia  (until  1235).  There- 
after  Croatia  had  no  further  involvement  with 
Byz.  affairs. 

lit.  Fine,  Early  Balkans  248-91.  N.  Rlaic,  Poinjest  Hruata 
u  ranom  srednjem  vijeku  (Zagreb  1971).  Idem,  Povijest  Hrvata 
u  razvijenom  srednjem  vijeku  (Zagreb  1976).  -B.K.,  A.K. 

CROSS  (crraupóç),  symbol  of  the  Crucifixion  of 
Jesus  Christ.  From  the  earliest  years  of  Chrisdan- 
ity  the  paradox  that  through  his  death  on  the 
cross  Christ  destroyed  the  power  of  death  and 
offered  the  hope  of  eternal  life  to  mankind  has 
made  the  cross  a  symbol  of  Christianity. 

Theology  of  the  Cross.  Although  the  cult 
of  the  cross  (see  Cross,  Cult  of  the)  did  not 
blossom  undl  the  4th  C.,  theological  development 
of  the  symbolism  of  the  cross  had  already  begun 
in  the  writings  of  the  Apostolic  period,  with  par- 
ticular  reference  to  Old  Testament  prototypes 
(prefigurations)  of  the  cross  as,  for  example,  Moses’ 
attitude  of  prayer  in  the  victory  over  the  Amale- 
kites,  the  Tree  of  Life,  and  the  bronze  serpent. 
The  numerous  Byz.  sermons  pertaining  to  the 
Feast  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross  are  devoted 
chiefly  to  these  prototypes.  Surviving  examples  of 
these  homilies  represent  a  kind  of  hymnic  litany 
extolling  the  cross  as  the  sign  of  victory  and  sal- 
vation  (e.g.,  Makarios  Chrysorephalos,  PG 
15CU177C).  The  church  fathers  repeatedly  ex- 
press  their  wonder  that  what  was  once  a  symbol 
of  shame  became  in  Chrisdanity  a  symbol  of  honor 
for  both  crowned  heads  and  simple  people,  and 
is  treated  as  such  in  every  church  and  square  and 
found  even  on  clothing  and  ordinary  utensils  (see 
“The  Cross  in  Everyday  Life,”  below).  The  danger 
that  the  symbol  of  the  cross  might  degenerate 
into  something  meaningless  and  commonplace  is 
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expressed,  among  other  ways,  in  a  decree  of  Emp. 
Valentinian  III  ( Cod.Just .  I  8,  a.427)  and  in  a 
resoiution  of  the  Council  in  Trullo  (canon  73) 
forbidding  incorp>oration  of  the  cross  into  a  church 
floor  where  it  could  be  trampled  underfoot. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  theology  of  the 
cross  is  that  of  John  Chrysostom.  In  many  of  his 
sermons,  devoted  wholly  or  in  part  to  this  theme, 
he  treats  the  multifaceted  mystery  of  the  cross. 
Beginning  with  the  worldwide  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity,  he  emphasizes  the  central  position  of  the 
cross  as  the  work  of  phüanlhropia,  or  the  symbol 
of  God’s  providential  care  {kedenwniä)  for  the  world. 
Rooted  in  the  cross  is  the  salvation  of  the  world 
because  Christ  gave  his  life  (psyche)  as  ransom  for 
the  enemy  (Chrysostom,  PG  58:622.53—55).  Re- 
ferring  to  St.  Paul  (Col.  2:14),  Chrysostom  pro- 
claims  that  the  baptism  and  the  cross  canceled  the 
contract  that  pledged  us  to  the  Law  and  that  stood 
against  us:  “Not  only  was  it  canceled  but  torn  to 
pieces,  the  nails  of  the  cross  cleft  it,  made  it 
invalid”  (PG  50:462.54—463.1).  Through  the 
erection  of  the  cross  the  air  is  purged  of  demons, 
the  citadel  of  the  Devil  destroyed.  Thus,  the  cross 
became  the  monument  to  the  flight  of  the  enemy. 
As  the  Devil  conquered  Adam  through  the  wood 
of  the  Tree  of  Life,  so  Christ  overcomes  Hell 
through  the  wood  of  the  cross,  leading  men  who 
are  held  captive  there  to  freedom.  Through  Christ, 
the  sol  justitiae,  the  cross  is  also  immersed  in 
the  transfigured  light  of  God.  This  theological 
conception  yields  the  artistic  form  of  the  crux 
gemmata,  that  is,  the  cross  of  gold  or  mosaic  over- 
laid  with  pearls  and  precious  stones  (A.  Lipinsky, 
Fel.Ravs  30  [1960]  5—62).  Chrysostom  also  con- 
siders  it  obvious  that  the  “sign  of  the  Son  of  Man” 
is  the  cross  that  precedes  Christ  in  his  Parousia 
or  Second  Coming. 

The  veneration  of  the  cross  was  furthered  sig- 
nificantly  through  Constantine  I  the  Great’s  vision 
of  the  cross  at  the  Milvian  Bridge  in  312,  by 
Helena’s  discovery  of  the  True  Cross,  and  by  the 
development  of  the  cult  of  the  cross  in  the  4th  C. 
and  later.  It  was  also  advanced  by  liturgical  de- 
velopment  in  the  Feast  of  the  Exaltation  of  the 
Cross,  whose  status  was  further  intensified  by 
Emp.  Herakleios’s  recovery  of  the  True  Cross 
from  the  Sasanians  and  its  restoration  to  Jerusa- 
lem  in  631.  For  a  brief  time  Iconoclasm  also 
contributed  to  the  portrayal  of  the  cross  as  an 
alternative  to  icons.  The  Christian  attitude  of 


prayer  facing  east  was  fixed  by  mounting  a  cross 
in  this  direction;  it  also  counteracted  the  orienta- 
tion  of  the  Jewish  Temple  and  the  Marcionites 
and  Phoundagiagites,  who  prayed  facing  west. 

The  Iiturgy  of  the  triumphal  cross  was  taken  as 
a  model  for  the  acclamations  for  the  victorious 
emperor  returning  home.  The  emperor  bore  the 
cross  on  his  diadem  as  a  symbol  of  Christ’s  sov- 
ereignty,  while  the  monks  wore  this  symbol  on 
their  headgear  or  koukoulion  (J.  Engemann  in 
Theologia  crucis — Signum  crucis:  Festschrift  E.  Dinhler 
[Tübingen  1979J  137-53).  The  Patria  of  Con- 
stantinople  describes  the  erection  of  the  cross  in 
the  public  square  of  the  capital  city  (probably 
done  first  under  Theodosios  I).  The  sign  of  the 
cross,  which  was  used  in  all  the  sacraments,  but 
particularly  in  the  administration  of  baptism,  was 
made  as  the  eschatological  seal  of  righteousness 
in  the  name  of  Christ.  A  sermon  on  the  life-giving 
cross  (pseudo-Chrysostom)  gives  a  comprehensive 
description  in  one  particular  passage:  “We  [i.e., 
Christians]  have  for  our  ship  [ anti  skaphous ]  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  cross  as  our  helm, 
Christ  as  our  helmsman,  the  Father  as  our  cap- 
tain,  the  Holy  Spirit  as  our  west  wind,  grace  as 
our  sail,  the  disciples  as  our  sailors,  the  prophets 
as  our  soldiers;  we  direct  ourselves,  therefore, 
beyond  the  ship  into  the  ocean  of  thought  not  to 
extract  a  pearl,  but  something  more  valuable  even 
than  the  pearl”  (PG  50:817). 

lit.  G.Q.  Reijners,  The  Terminology  of  the  Holy  Cross  in 
the  Early  Chrislian  Literature  as  Based  upon  Old  Testament 
Typology  (Nijmegen  1965).  E.  Peterson,  “Das  Kreuz  und 
das  Gebet  nach  Osten,”  in  Frühkirche,  Judentum  und  Gnosis 
(Rome  1959)  15—35.  P-  Stockmeier,  Theologie  und  Kull  des 
Kreuzes  bei  Johannes  Chrysostomus  (Trier  1966).  J.  Moorhead, 
“lconoclasm,  the  Cross  and  the  Imperial  Image,”  Bymnlion 
55  ( 1 98 A)  165-79-  -G  P- 

The  Cross  in  Everyday  Life.  The  sign  of 
the  cross  dominated  every  aspect  of  daily  life:  it 
marked  churches,  graveyards,  religious  founda- 
tions  in  general,  and  house  altars.  Believing  it  to 
be  the  only  true  weapon  against  demonic  and  evil 
powers,  the  faithful  wore  it  around  their  necks  or 
had  it  stamped  or  embroidered  on  their  clothes. 
To  ward  off  misfortune,  the  sign  of  the  cross  was 
engraved  or  carved  in  a  prominent  place  on  city 
walls,  public  buíldings,  bridges,  dangerous  passes, 
and  private  homes.  The  Second  Council  of  Nicaea 
ruled  that  the  cross  is  properly-  set  up  not  only  m 
churches  and  on  sacred  vessels  and  images  but 
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also  “in  houses  and  on  streets”  (Mansi  13:377^0). 
At  times  of  pestilence,  drought,  or  flooding  the 
faithful  carried  crosses  in  litanies  led  by  the  clergy. 
Miraculous  salvation  from  such  natural  catastro- 
phes  was  affirmed  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  as 
when  Theodore  of  Syreon  gave  a  blessing  and 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross  after  conciuding  a 
miracle  (vita,  ed.  Festugière,  ch.43.56).  On  the 
banks  of  a  flooded  river,  at  the  boundaries  of 
vineyards  or  cultivated  fields  ready  for  harvest, 
or  at  a  place  from  which  evil  spirits  had  previously 
escaped,  a  cross  would  be  erected  or  carved  to 
ensure  protection  against  demonic  powers  (Ibid., 
ed.  Festugière,  ch.43.45,  ch.45.21-22,  ch.53.5, 
ch.  114.41,  ch. 144.4,  ch. 155.15-16).  Similarly,  a 
newly  launched  ship  bore  the  sign  of  the  cross  on 
its  masts,  bow,  and  stern.  Farm  animals  were  also 
blessed  with  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

Marks  of  the  cross  have  been  widely  found  in 
quarries,  apparently  used  to  lend  spiritual  strength 
to  the  workers’  technical  skills  (Sodini  et  al.,  Aliki 
I  124—26).  They  were  painted  on  the  walls  of 
churches — together  with  inscribed  prayers  at  To- 
kah  Rilise  in  Göreme — before  being  covered  with 
more  elaborate  decoradon.  Replacing  the  laba- 
rum,  the  cross  was  a  common  sign  of  faith  on 
weapons.  Gregory  Abu’l-Faraj  noted  among  the 
loot  taken  by  the  Arabs  from  the  Byz.  in  887  gold 
and  silver  crosses  from  the  heads  of  their  spears. 
During  a  celebration  in  honor  of  the  True  Cross 
that  lasted  from  28  July  to  13  Aug.,  the  houses, 
walls,  and  other  buildings  in  Constantinople  were 
blessed  ( De  cer.  539.19—21).  The  illiterate  signed 
documents  by  simply  drawing  a  cross;  inscriptions 
and  the  signatures  of  the  literate  on  documents 
were  usually  preceded  by  a  cross. 

Occasionally  there  were  acts  of  impiety  such  as 
swearing  and  taking  false  oaths  on  the  cross  (Kou- 
koules,  Bios  3:363,  377)  or  even  faking  miracles — 
discovering  supposedly  hidden  crosses  and  pre- 
senting  them  to  the  faithful,  thereby  exploiting 
their  piety  (vita  of  Lazaros  of  Mt.  Galesios,  AASS 
NoV.  3:5  12f). 

lit.  Hunger,  Reich  182-84.  -Ap.K.,  A.C. 


CROSS,  CULT  OF  THE.  Though  John  Chryso- 
stom  says  that  Christ  “did  not  leave  the  Cross  on 
earth  but  seized  it  and  carried  it  up  to  heaven” 
(PG  49:403.61—3),  legends  of  the  finding  and 


identification  of  the  True  Cross  by  Helena  in 
the  first  half  of  the  4th  C.  abound.  By  the  second 
half  of  the  4th  C.  relics  of  the  Cross,  used  as 
amulets — though  the  practice  was  condemned  by 
canon  36  of  the  Council  of  Laodikeia  ca.360— 90 
(Mansi  2:570;  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Vie  de  sainte  Ma- 
crine,  ed.  P.  Maraval  [Paris  1971]  24of,  n.2) — had 
spread  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch,  Cappadocia, 
and  Constantinople.  Circa  384  Egeria  described 
the  beginnings  of  the  liturgical  cult  of  the  Cross 
on  Good  Fríday  in  Jerusalem:  on  Golgotha  behind 
the  chapel  of  the  Cross  the  bishop  took  his  seat, 
and  the  Wood  of  the  Cross  and  the  Title  were 
taken  out  of  their  box  and  placed  on  a  table.  The 
relics  were  guarded  by  deacons  to  prevent  the 
pilgrims  from  biting  off  a  piece  as  they  passed  to 
kiss  the  Wood  ( Diary  37:2—3).  Egeria  also  fur- 
nishes  our  earliest  description  of  the  14  Sept.  feast 
of  the  Cross  in  Jerusalem,  where  it  celebrated  the 
finding  of  the  Cross,  associated  with  an  earlier 
13—14  Sept.  dedication  feast  of  the  cathedral  com- 
plex  on  Golgotha. 

The  rite  of  the  Elevation  of  the  Cross  is  first 
attested  at  the  Golgotha  martyrion  in  the  6th  C. 
(ed.  H.  Usener,  Der  hl.  Theodosios,  Schriften  des 
Theodoros  u.  Kyrillos  [Leipzig  1890]  71).  The  7th- 
C.  Chronicon  Paschale  speaks  of  the  exposition 
of  the  Cross  ( staurophaneia )  on  14  Sept.  (1:531.9— 

1 2),  and  testifies  to  the  exaltation  ( hypsosis )  rite  in 
Hagia  Sophia  on  that  day  in  614  (705.3—6).  In 
the  rite  of  Constantinople  this  exaltation  theme 
overshadowed  the  earlier  inuentio  motif,  and  the 
ritual  exaltation  became  the  central  ceremony, 
celebrated  with  the  greatest  solemnity  (Mateos, 
Typicon  1:24;  De  cer.,  bk.i,  ch.31  [32]).  For  four 
days  (10—13  Sept.)  the  wood  of  the  Cross  was 
exposed  for  veneration,  and  the  Sunday  before 
and  after  the  feast  and  its  vigil  (paramone)  were 
all  directed  toward  the  celebration.  On  14  Sept. 
itself,  at  orthros  in  Haeia  Sophia,  the  patriarrh 
entered  in  solemn  procession  bearing  the  relic  of 
the  Cross,  escorted  by  the  emperor  and  court 
dignitaries  bearing  candles.  They  formed  an  honor 
guard  along  the  ambo  and  solea  as  the  patriarch 
mounted  the  ambo  with  “the  precious  wood.” 
After  prostration  and  prayer,  the  patriarch  ele- 
vated  the  relic  of  the  Cross  thrice  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth,  then  the  people  came  for- 
ward  to  venerate  the  relic.  After  the  service  the 
emperor  offered  a  banquet  in  the  Triklinos  of 
Justinian  (Oikonomides,  Listes  222f).  In  the  i4th 
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Cross,  Cult  of  the.  The  Elevation  of  the  Cross.  Miniature  in  the  Menologion  of 
Basil  II  (Vat.  gr.  1613,  p.35).  Biblioteca  Apostolica  Y'aticana.  The  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople  is  shown  celebratíng  the  feast  of  the  Elevation  of  the  Cross. 


C.  the  exaltation  rite  took  place  on  a  platform 
erected  in  the  Triklinos  (pseudo-Kod.  239—40). 

In  the  Sabaitic  typira  this  feast  is  one  of  the 
12  Byz.  Great  Feasts  and  the  only  nonbiblical 
dominical  feast.  It  does  not  celebrate  Jesus’  pas- 
sion,  like  Good  Friday,  but  the  Cross  as  instru- 
ment  of  salvation,  the  triumphant  symbol  of  Jesus’ 
victory  over  death. 

One  of  two  Byz.  feasts  that  are  fast  days,  the 
Exaltation  is  solemnized  by  a  forefeast  with  agryp - 
nia  and  a  week-long  afterfeast  with  apodosis.  The 
festive  propers  for  14  Sept.  in  the  menaion  are 
repeated  on  Holy  Cross  Sunday  in  the  triodion, 
the  Third  Sunday  of  Lent  (but  cf.  Mateos,  Typicon 
2:38-45). 

Historical  Development.  The  veneration  of  the 
Cross  was  concentrated  on  two  “historical”  events — 
the  vision  of  the  Cross  by  Constantine  I  the  Great 
on  the  eve  of  his  victory  over  Maxentios  in  312 
and  the  appearance  of  the  Cross  in  Jerusalem  in 


351  as  described  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  in  his  letter 
to  Constantius  II  (E.  Bihain,  Byzantion  43  [1973/ 
4]  264—96).  To  this  a  third  “historical”  event  was 
added — the  discovery  of  the  Cross  by  St.  Helena 
and  Makarios,  “patriarch”  of  Jerusalem.  The  relic 
of  the  True  Cross  was  captured  by  the  Persians 
who  seized  Jerusalem  in  614,  but  recovered  by 
Herakleios  and  restored  to  Jerusalem  in  631. 
Enormous  literature  has  been  devoted  to  the  ven- 
eration  of  the  Cross,  the  treatise  of  Alexander 
the  Monk  being  one  of  the  most  important  works 
on  the  subject;  unfortunately,  the  traditional  dat- 
ing  in  the  mid-6th  C.  cannot  be  substantiated. 
The  cult  of  the  Cross  acquired  a  particular  signif- 
icance  under  the  Iconoclast  emperors  of  the  8th 
C.,  when  the  Cross  was  treated  as  the  symbol  of 
the  Christian  church — on  the  other  hand,  the 
Iconodules  emphasized  that  the  Cross  is  only  one 
of  a  number  of  symbols  and  no  more  important 
than  the  icon.  The  Iconoclasts  stressed  the  mili- 
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tary  function  of  the  Cross  as  the  instrument  of 
yictory;  this  victory-giving  role  of  the  Cross  is 
developed  also  in  the  hymns  of  Kosmas  the  Hym- 
nOCRApher,  whereas  John  of  Damascus  remained 
lukewarm  with  regard  to  this  theme.  A  legend  of 
the  Iconoclast  period  recounts  that  Constantine 
the  Great  erected  in  Constantinople  three  crosses 
named  Jesus,  Christ,  and  Victory  (Herakleios  re- 
named  the  latter  Aniketos,  Unvanquished);  these 
crosses  were  located  in  the  Forum,  Philadelphion, 
and  Artopoleion,  places  that  served  as  stations 
during  the  victory  celebrations  of  the  gth  C.  The 
Cross  remained  a  military  symbol  throughout  the 
ìoth  C. 

lit.  A.  Frolow,  La  relique  de  la  uraie  croix.  Recherch.es  sur 
le  déueloppement  d’un  culte  (Paris  1961).  H.  Leclercq,  DACL 
3,2:3131-39.  P.  Bernardakis,  “Le  culte  de  la  Croix  chez  Ies 
grecs,”  EO  5  (igoi-02)  193-202,  257-64.  J.  Hallit,  “La 
croix  dans  le  rite  byzantin.  Histoire  et  théologie,”  Parole  de 
l’orient  3  (1972)  261—311.  J.  Straubinger,  Die  Kreuzauffin- 
dungslegende  (Paderborn  1912).  A.  Korakides,  He  heuresis 
tou  timiou  staurou  (Athens  1983).  A.  Kazhdan,  “  'Constantin 
imaginaire,’ ”  Byzantion  57  (1987)  i9gf,  218-30,  242L  J. 
Moorhead,  “Iconoclasm,  the  Cross  and  the  Imperial  Im- 
age,”  Byîantion  55  (1985)  165-79  with  add.  by  P.  Speck, 
Byiantion  56  (1986)  521,  n.i  1.  N.  Thierry,  “Le  culte  de  la 
croix  dans  l’empire  byzantin  du  VIIe  siècle  au  Xe  dans  les 
rapports  avec  la  guerre  contre  l’infidèle,”  RSBS  1  (ig8o/i) 
205-28.  -R.F.T.,  A.K. 

CROSS,  PROCESSIONAL.  The  carrying  of 
crosses  in  procession  is  attested  at  least  as  early  as 
499,  when  clergy,  monks,  and  lay  persons  of  both 
sexes,  armed  with  such  emblems,  traversed  Edessa 
to  appease  the  Providence  that  had  caused  an 
earthquake  ( JoshStyl  27).  Crosses  were  carried  in 
churches  during  the  Little  ENTRANCEand  through 
cities,  as  in  the  procession  of  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  from  Hagia  Sophia  to  the  Forum 
of  Constantine  (De  cer.  29.16—17).  A  miniature  in 
the  Menologion  of  Basil  II  (p.142)  depicts  a 
deacon  bearing  through  the  streets  a  huge  pearled 
cross  with  pendant  jewels,  supported  by  a  strap 
around  his  neck. 

Surviving  processional  crosses,  made  of  a  vari- 
ety  of  metals,  may  be  identihed  by  a  tang  at  the 
base  for  insertion  in  a  staff  and  sometimes  by 
their  decoration  on  both  sides.  At  least  two  crosses 
of  the  ìoth—  1  ìth  C.  are  referred  to  as  a  signon  in 
the  texts  inscribed  upon  them  (C.  Mango,  infra 
42).  In  inventories  they  may  be  called  litanihoi 
(will  of  Eustathios  Boilas)  or  baiophorikoi  stauroi 
(Diataxis  of  Michael  Attaleiates).  Such  docu- 


ments  suggest  their  role  in  the  liturgies  of  even 
small  churches  and  chapels,  when  they  may  have 
been  of  quite  modest  size.  Preserved  processional 
crosses  of  the  6th-7th  C.  average  30-60  cm  in 
height;  they  often  have  flaring  arms  terminating 
in  small  knobs  and  have  suspension  holes  for 
pendants — sometimes  the  Apocalyptic  letters  al- 
pha  and  omega.  Usually  made  of  hammered  silver, 
some  bear  dedicatory  inscriptions  (Mango,  Siher 
87-91, 235,  249).  Post-Iconoclastic  crosses  in  both 
silver  and  bronze  retain  these  features  but  fre- 
quently  have  disks  at  the  ends  of  their  arms  or 
melon-shaped  fittings  (DOCat  1:590. 

Most  surviving  examples  in  silver  consist  of  sheets 
wrapped  around  an  iron  core  (L.  Bouras,  The 
Cross  of  Adrianople  [Athens  1979])  that  may  be 
decorated  in  repoussé  on  the  obverse  and  with 
niello  and  gilding  on  the  reverse,  as  on  the  so- 
called  Cross  of  Michael  I  Keroularios.  Elabo- 
rate  processional  crosses  could  be  decorated  with 
the  Def.sis  or  with  scenes  pertaining  to  their  do- 
nor  or  the  patron  saint  of  a  church.  The  most 
impressive  post-Iconoclastic  specimen  is  the  mon- 
umental  cross  of  Nikephoros  II  Phokas  in  the 
Lavra  on  Mt.  Athos  (A.  Grabar,  CahArch  19  [1969] 
99—125),  which  is  embellished  with  gems  and  busts 
of  saints  in  repoussé. 

lit.  E.C.  Dodd,  “Three  Early  Byzantine  Silver  Crosses,” 
DOP  41  (1987)  165-79.  C.  Mango,  “La  croix  dite  de  Michel 
le  Cérulaire  et  la  croix  de  Saint-Michel  de  Sykéôn,”  CahArch 
36  (1988)  41-49.  -L.Ph.B.,  A.C. 

CROSSING  OF  THE  RED  SEA,  the  escape  of 
the  Israelites  from  Egypt  across  the  Red  Sea, 
whose  waters  parted  miraculously  (Ex  14:15—30). 
This  event  offered  a  promise  of  salvation,  both 
personal  and  collective,  that  was  visualized  as  early 
as  the  4th  C.  in  the  Via  Latina  catacomb  and  on 
numerous  sarcophaci.  Didymos  the  Blind  (PG 
39:691-8),  John  Chrysostom,  and  others  treated 
the  Crossing  as  a  type  of  baptism  (F.  Dölger, 
Antike  und  Christentum  2  [1930]  63-69).  As  an 
image  of  salvation,  the  passage  was  chanted  in  the 
ambo  of  Hagia  Sophia,  Constantinople,  on  Holy 
Saturday  (Mateos,  Typicon  2:84—86).  The  main 
application  of  the  image  derived  from  the  analogy 
drawn  with  Constantine  I’s  triumph  at  the  Milvian 
Bridge  (Eusebios,  HE  9.9.8);  it  provided  a  basis 
for  imperial  victory  celebrations  in  the  mid-ioth 
C.  (De  cer.  610.2—5).  Contemporaneously,  the 
triumphal  song  chanted  by  Moses  entered  Ode 
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illustration.  A  miniature  in  the  Paris  Psalter 
shows  Night  (Nyx),  Bythos,  and  other  personi- 
fications  participating  in  the  Israelites’  triumph. 
With  or  without  these  additions,  the  Crossing 
remained  a  standard  component  of  Psalter  and 
other  Old  Testament  illustration. 

lit.  K.  Wessel,  RBK  2:1-9.  Grabar,  L’empereur  gsf,  236L 
A.  Weckwerth,  LCI  1:554-58.  -J.H.L.,  À.C. 

CROSS-IN-SQUARE  CHURCH.  See  Church 
Plan  Types. 

CROTONE  (RpórcüP),  also  called  Cotrone,  coastal 
city  in  Calabria.  It  was  an  important  stronghold 
during  the  Gothic  wars  in  Italy:  Totila’s  army 
besieged  it  in  551/2,  but  Justinian  I  sent  a  special 
fleet  that  saved  the  city  (Prolcopios,  Wars  4.25.24- 
26.2).  During  the  Lombard  invasion  the  Byz.  con- 
tinued  to  hold  Crotone.  Several  important  battles 
were  waged  near  the  city:  Gay  ( Ilalìe  337)  suggests 
that  in  982  Otto  II  chased  the  Arabs  from  Cro- 
tone  but  was  defeated  the  same  year;  in  1052  the 
Normans  routed  Argyros,  son  of  Melo,  at  Cro- 
tone. 

Legend  has  it  that  Dionysios  the  Areopagite,  on 
his  way  from  Athens  to  Paris,  stopped  at  Crotone 
and  was  for  a  while  its  bishop.  The  city’s  first 
attested  bishop,  however,  was  Jordanes  in  551. 
Bishops  of  Crotone  attended  councils  at  Constan- 
tinople  in  680,  787,  and  870.  When  the  metropolis 
of  Reggio-Calabria  was  created  ín  the  early  gth 
C.,  Crotone  was  one  of  its  suffragans.  -a.k. 

CROWN  (cTTÉ^auoç,  aréfifia),  with  purple  robes 
and  boots,  the  imperial  insignia  par  excellence. 
Coins  are  the  best  guide  to  the  chronology  of 
changes  in  crown  design,  which  evolved  from 
simple  to  complex.  Various  terms  designate  crowns 
of  different  types,  but  their  rigor  and  the  exact- 
ness  of  modern  identifications  of  terms  and  de- 
signs  is  unclear.  Constantine  I  adopted  the  Hel- 
lenistic  symbol  of  the  diadem  and  its  evolution 
dominated  crowns  down  to  the  i2th  C.  It  con- 
sisted  essentially  of  a  circle  of  jeweled  panels  with 
hanging  ornaments  called  prependoulia  and  sur- 
mounted  by  a  cross;  it  was  sometimes  combined 
with  helmets.  A  ìoth-C.  ceremonial  book  ( De  cer., 
bk.i,  ch.37,  ed.  Vogt  1:175.10-178.15)  refers  to 
red,  white,  blue,  or  green  crowns,  perhaps  indi- 


cating  cloth  linings.  The  torque  was  used  as  a 
crown  in  coronations  from  360  to  the  6th  C.  and 
may  have  developed  into  the  collar  depicted  in 
imperial  portraiture  from  the  ìith  C.  Modern 
studies  of  the  late  Byz.  crown  call  it  kamelaukion 
and  emphasize  its  golden  top  that  covered  the 
head.  The  modiolos  seems  to  have  been  used 
from  the  5th  to  1 3th  C.  Another  kind  of  crown, 
the  crested  toupha,  was  particularly  associated 
with  military  events.  Empresses’  crowns  resem- 
bled  einperors’  diadems,  except  that  they  nor- 
mally  showed  triangular  elements  projecting  up- 
ward  from  the  circle.  Late  Roman  caesars  shared 
other  imperial  insignia,  but  not  the  diadem  (Zo- 
sim.  6.13.1,  ed.  Mendelssohn,  293.10—12;  Viía 
Marcelli  34,  ed.  G.  Dagron,  AB  86  [1968]  316); 
Byz.  heirs  presumptive  wore  some  kind  of  head- 
gear,  for  example,  the  kamelaukion  ( De  cer.,  bk.2, 
ch.27,  ed.  Reiske,  628.5—10)  and  phakiolion  (De 
cer.,  “Append.,”  ed.  Reiske,  500.12—15). 

Crowns  were  worn  during  ceremonies.  Em- 
perors  possessed  several,  ofwhich  particular  crowns 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  handed  down,  as  in  the 
West.  Some  were  buried  with  the  emperor,  others 
given  to  churches  as  votive  offerings  (Theoph. 

281.16— 20,  453.27—30).  Late  Roman  emperors 
removed  their  crown  as  a  sign  of  mourning  (Malal. 

421.16— 21;  Theoph.  173.1-7),  penance,  and  usu- 
ally — to  the  ìoth  C.  at  least — when  they  went  to 
church.  This  custom  had  changed  by  Palaiologan 
times,  when  it  was  specified  (pseudo-Kod.  268.4- 
20)  that  the  emperor  should  remove  the  crown 
during  communion.  When  not  worn,  crowns,  like 
other  insignia,  were  entrusted  to  court  eunuchs. 
The  praipositos  usually  crowned  or  uncrowned  the 
emperor  (Theodosius  in  Itineraria  et  alia  geogra- 
phica  [Turnholt  1965]  123.13—124.6).  Crowns  were 
kept  in  cases  called  korniklia  (De  cer.,  bk.i,  ch.i, 
ed.  Vogt,  1:4.17). 

Client  rulers  received  crowns  and  other  insignia 
thanks  to  Byz.  diplomacy.  The  Hellenistic  custom 
of  offering  golden  crowns  or  wreaths  to  em- 
perors,  as  at  adventus,  became  a  tax  (aurum  co- 
ronarium)  and,  in  the  gth  and  ìoth  C.,  a  symbolic 

exchange  (McCormick,  Eternal  Victory  21  ìf). 

-M.McC. 

Surviving  Examples  of  Byz.  Crowns.  Whereas 
representations  of  Byz.  diadems  are  copious  on 
diptychs,  coins,  wall  paintings,  miniatures,  and  so 
forth,  few  actual  specimens  have  been  preserved. 
Some  pieces  of  an  imperial  crown  were  found  in 
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1860  near  the  Hungarian  village  of  Nyitraivánka; 
it  is  unclear  how  this  diadem  came  to  Hungary — 
as  an  imperial  gift  or  after  the  looting  of  Con- 
stantinople  in  1 204.  Z.  Rádár  ( Folia  archaeologica 
16  [1964]  12 tf)  reconstructs  the  iconography  of 
the  crown  as  follows:  in  the  center  was  the  Pan- 
tokrator  flanked  by  personifications  of  Modesty 
(Tapeinosis)  and  Truth  (Aletheia);  below  them 
was  a  portrait  of  Constantine  IX  Monomachos 
with  Zoe  and  her  sister  Theodora;  on  the  back 
King  David  was  represented  with  Sophia  and  Pro- 
pheteia;  the  three  dancing  women  beneath  them 
suggest  that  it  must  have  been  a  festive  event 
(wedding  or  coronation)  that  caused  the  crown  to 
be  made. 

The  lower  part  of  the  so-called  Hungarian  crown 
of  St.  Stephen  ( corona  graeca)  contains  portraits  of 
Michael  VII  Doukas,  his  brother  or  son  Constan- 
tine,  and  the  Hungarian  king  Géza  I;  it  was  prob- 
ably  sent  from  Constantinople  between  1074  and 
1077  as  a  present  to  the  ruler  of  Hungary,  al- 
though  Deér  ( infra )  questions  that  the  object  was 
originally  intended  to  be  a  crown. 

Imperial  crowns  are  made  of  precious  metals 
and  ornamented  with  precious  stones  and  enamels. 
Much  more  modest  are  two  tin-plated  copper 
crowns  (in  the  Byz.  Museum  of  Athens)  with  in- 
scriptions  mentioning  the  spatharohandìdatos  Ro- 
manos,  his  wife,  and  children;  the  objects,  prob- 
ably  of  the  1  tth  C.,  may  have  served  either  as  an 
altar  decoration  or  as  marriage  crowns.  -A.K. 

lit.  DOC  2:80-84,  3.1:127—30.  E.  Piltz,  “Insignien,” 
RBK  3:373-498.  T.  Kolias,  “Kamelaukion,”  JÖB  32—33 
(1982)  493—502.  J.  Deér,  Die  heilige  Krone  Ungarns  (Vienna 
1966)  33-88,  139—49.  É.  Kovacs,  Zs.  Lovag,  The  Hungartan 
Croum  and  Other  Regalia  (Budapest  ig8o)  18-42.  C.  See- 
wann,  “Die  Sankt-Stephans-Krone,  die  Heilige  Krone  Un- 
garns,"  SüdostF  (1978)  170L  P.A.  Drossoyianni,  “A  Pair  of 
Byzantine  Crowns ]ÖB  32.3  (1982)  529—38. 

CROWNING.  See  Marriage  Rite. 

CRUCIFIXION.  Christ’s  death  on  the  Cross 
((rraúpwCT tç),  the  culminating  event  of  the  Pas- 
sion  of  Christ,  was  not  depicted  until  the  5th  C.; 
the  earliest  surviving  representations  are  from  the 
late  6th  C.  (Rabbula  Gospels,  fol.^r;  Sancta 
Sanctorum  reliquary;  ampullae).  They  include 
many  participants — the  Virgin  Mary,  John  the 
Apostle  (or  Theologian),  thieves,  soldiers  playing 
dice,  the  lance-  and  the  sponge-bearer — -and  most 


versions  show  Christ  with  open  eyes,  in  spite  of 
the  open  wound  on  his  side  as  the  unmistakable 
sign  of  death.  This  is  explained  by  the  theology 
of  the  cross  of  John  Chrysostom,  who  provided 
a  profoundly  Antiochene  stamp:  “Because  God 
loved  the  world  (Jn  3:16),  his  temple,  endowed 
with  a  soul,  was  crucified”  (PG  59:159.7-8).  The 
anti-Monophysite  emphasis  on  Christ’s  mortal 
corporeality  attests,  through  the  simultaneously 
opened  eyes,  the  inseparability  of  the  divine  Lo- 
gos  from  the  body  and  soul  of  the  dead  Christ 
(only  the  body  of  Christ  sleeps  on  the  cross,  while 
his  divinity  remains  awake).  Post-Iconoclastic  im- 
ages  show  Christ  dead  with  closed  eyes,  blood  and 
water  flowing  from  his  side,  to  demonstrate  his 
humanity  (J.  Martin  in  LCMS  189—96).  In  these 
representations  he  wears  a  loincloth  rather  than 
the  earlier  colobium. 

In  the  marginal  Psalters  scenes  of  Christ  being 
led  to  the  cross,  and  its  raising,  indicate  that 
narrative  cycles  of  the  Crucifixion  existed  by  the 
9th  C.  In  the  toth— i2th  C.,  when  the  scene  had 
become  the  feast  icon  for  Good  Friday,  the  com- 
position  focused  on  the  figures  of  Christ,  Mary, 
and  John,  only  sometimes  adding  further,  sym- 
bolic  motifs:  mourning  Myrrophoroi;  the  cen- 
turion  Longinus  (the  first  person  converted  by 
Christ’s  death);  personifications  of  Ekklesia  and 
Synagogue;  Mary  fainting  beneath  the  Cross.  In 
Palaiologan  art  the  narrative  is  again  enriched 
with  crowds  of  onlookers  and  additional  scenes 
(cf.  the  long  cycles  of  the  Crucifixion  at  Staro 
NagoriCino  and  GraCanica).  A  crucifix  was  placed 
on  top  of  the  templon  from  the  i2th  C.  onward. 

lit.  A.  Rartsonis,  Anastasis:  The  Mahing  of  an  Irnage 
(Princeton  1986)  33-68.  K.  Wessel,  Die  Kreuzigung  (Reck- 
linghausen  1966).  K.  Weitzmann,  Studies  in  the  Arts  at  Sinai 
(Princeton  1982),  pt.XlV  (1972),  23-36.  R.  Haussherr, 
“Der  tote  Christus  am  Kreuz:  Zur  lkonographie  des  Gero- 
kreuzes”  (Ph.D.  diss.,  Rheinische  Friedrich-Wilhelms-Uni- 
versität,  Bonn,  1963)  125-42.  -G.P..  A.W.C. 

CRUSADER  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE.  The 

presence  of  Crusader  states  in  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine  between  1099  and  1291  set  the  stage  for 
vigorous  artistic  activity,  esp.  at  the  loca  sancta 
in  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  and  Nazareth,  for- 
merly  under  Byz.  control  and  at  that  time  pos- 
sessed  by  the  Latin  Ringdom.  Crusader  art  was 
sponsored  mainly  by  the  resident  Franks,  but  the 
artists  who  carried  out  these  commissions  in- 
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cluded  western  Europeans,  indigenous  Christians, 
Frankish  artists  born  in  the  Crusader  states,  Ar- 
menians,  and  Byz.  Greeks. 

After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  on  tgjuly  1099, 
the  Crusaders  were  challenged  to  settle  and  de- 
fend  newly  won  territory.  From  1099  to  1231 
defensive  architecture  was  a  high  priority,  but 
church  building  was  also  attended  to.  After  1112 
in  Jerusalem,  Crusader  architects  boldly  unified 
the  great  Byz.  rotunda  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  with 
the  Calvary  chapel  to  create  a  pointed-arch,  rib- 
vaulted  French  type  of  piigrimage  church,  reus- 
ing  portions  of  the  Byz.  mosaic  program.  In  Beth- 
lehem,  the  Church  of  the  Nativity  was  captured 
intact  in  1099;  the  Crusaders  used  this  Justinianic 
building  for  their  early  coronations  and  decorated 
it  starting  in  1130  with  fresco  painting  in  Roman- 
esque  styles  on  the  nave  columns.  In  Nazareth, 
by  1107  Tancred  had  rebuilt  the  Church  of  the 
Annunciation  on  ruins  of  Byz.  buildings.  The 
barrel-vaulted  Fatin  basilica  with  transepts  is  used 
at  Nazareth  and  in  Jerusalem  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Anne,  started  shortly  after  1113. 

The  richest  and  most  diverse  artistic  output  of 
the  Crusaders  was  in  the  t2th  C.,  esp.  between 
1131  and  the  early  1  i8os.  When  Melisende  (died 
1161),  eldest  daughter  of  Baldwin  II  and  his 
Armenian  wife  Morfia,  came  to  the  throne  in 
1131,  her  personal  patronage  apparently  stimu- 
lated  much  activity  in  and  around  Jerusalem.  The 
most  famous  work  directly  associated  with  her  is 
the  Psalter  (Fondon,  B.F.  Egerton  1139),  com- 
pleted  by  1 143.  Three  artists  executed  the  illus- 
trations,  all  Western-trained,  but  strongly  if  dif- 
ferently  influenced  by  Byz.;  one  of  them,  Basilius, 
signed  the  Deesis  image  in  Latin.  Taken  together, 
the  paintings,  the  text  of  the  calendar  with  its 
notable  English  features,  and  the  ivory  covers  with 
a  Byz.-looking  prince  engaged  in  works  of  mercy, 
a  Western  iconographical  concept,  epitomize  the 
mélange  of  East  and  West  that  characterizes  Cru- 
sader  art. 

Completing  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  the  most 
important  project  of  the  1130S  and  1 140S.  The 
double  portal  of  the  main  façade  echoes  the  Byz. 
design  of  the  Golden  Gate  in  Jerusalem.  The  rich 
sculptural  decoration  included  elements  from  Ro- 
man,  Early  Christian,  and  Arab  sources  along  with 
Byz.-inspired  mosaics  in  the  west  tympanum, 
acanthus  capitals,  and  two  Romanesque  Iintels.  At 
its  dedication  on  15  July  1 149,  the  Holy  Sepulchre 


must  have  been  a  spectacular  monumental  state- 
ment  of  the  interpenetration  of  artistic  traditions 
that  characterized  the  new  Frankish  art.  Else- 
where  in  Jerusalem,  sculpture  in  a  robust  French 
style  decorated  the  Hospitaller  complex,  while  on 
the  Haram  al-Sharlf  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
nonfigural  Crusader  sculpture,  featuring  a  wet- 
leaf  acanthus  motif  in  an  Italo-Provençal  manner, 
seems  to  have  been  sponsored  by  the  Templars. 

At  Tyre  the  Byz.  church  was  rebuilt,  while  at 
Ramla  and  nearby  Lydda  (Diospolis)  the  smaller 
churches  of  St.  John  and  St.  George,  respectively, 
demonstrated  the  more  typical  Romanesque- 
Levantine  basilica  with  a  flat  stone  roof  and  a 
Near  Eastern  vocabulary  of  architectural  sculp- 
ture.  Some  of  the  best  known  Crusader  castles, 
such  as  Saone,  Krak  des  Chevaliers,  and  Belvoir, 
were  begun  or  rebuilt  in  these  years.  Finally,  Naz- 
areth  and  Bethlehem  emerge  between  1150  and 
1187  as  maj°r  centers  of  sculpture  and  painting 
respectively.  The  Nazareth  capitals,  reflecting  Ro- 
manesque  style,  Byz.  iconography,  and  Islamic 
miujamas,  are  the  best-preserved  examples  of  a 
major  atelier  from  which  nearly  100  figural  frag- 
ments  survive  (J.  Folda,  The  Namreth  Capitals  and 
the  Crusader  Shrine  of  the  Annunciation  [University 
Park,  Pa.-London  1986]),  The  frescoes  painted 
on  the  nave  columns  in  the  Church  of  the  Nativity 
include  a  series  in  the  Byz.  style  and  extensive 
mosaics  signed  by  Basilius  and  Ephraim.  They 
were  completed  by  1169  under  the  patronage  of 
the  local  bishop,  King  Amalric  I,  and  Emp.  Man- 
uel  1  Komnenos.  The  strong  Byz.  influence  here 
and  nearby  in  the  frescoes  of  the  Hospitaller 
church  at  Abu-Ghosh,  along  with  the  contempo- 
rary  products  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  scriptorium, 
reflect  the  close  ties  between  the  Latin  Kingdom 
and  the  Byz.  Empire  from  the  mid-ii6os  to  the 
death  of  Amalric  (1 174). 

Saladin’s  conquest  drastically  reduced  the  artis- 
tic  output  of  the  Crusaders.  Only  a  few  places 
held  out,  including  the  castles  of  Krak  des  Che- 
valiers  and  Margat  where  frescoes  in  Byz.  style 
were  completed  despite  the  difficult  circum- 
stances.  Tripoli,  Tyre,  and  Antioch  also  remained 
in  Crusader  hands  and  the  Third  Crusade  quickly 
restored  Acre  (1191),  but  not  Jerusalem.  For  a 
century  Acre  was  the  major  port  and  the  political 
and  artistic  center  of  the  Latin  Kingdom. 

Artistic  activity  in  the  Crusader  states  was  thus 
diminished  until  the  mid-i3th  C.  Castle  building 
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continued  of  necessity  but  only  one  important 
church  was  completed,  Nôtre-Dame  of  Tartus. 
Only  one  major  MS  has  been  attributed  to  the 
period:  the  psalter,  possibly  commissioned  ca.1235 
by  Frederick  II,  combining  English  and  Byz.  as- 
pects — notably  a  thoroughly  Byz.  Nativity  and 
prophets  holding  scrolls  with  texts  translated  from 
the  Septuagint — with  a  German  approach  to 
the  program  of  scenes  (Buchthal,  Latin  Kingdom 
40-43). 

Artistic  output,  esp.  painting,  increased  sharply 
after  1250,  stimulated  by  Louis  IX  who  resided 
in  the  Latin  Ringdom  from  1250  to  1254.  The 
illustrations  for  an  Old  French  Bible  apparently 
commissioned  by  Louis  are  in  an  accomplished 
Franco-Byz.  style  strongly  related  to  frescoes 
painted  in  Ralenderhane  Camii  in  Constantino- 
ple  during  the  period  of  Latin  occupation.  Icons 
on  wood  panels  demonstrate  Byz.  influence,  while 
the  strength  of  the  ItaIo-Byz.  style  reflected  the 
Italian  presence  in  the  merchant  quarters  of  Acre. 
Paralleling  developments  in  the  West,  secular  cod- 
ices  became  increasingly  popular.  A  Histoire  Uni- 
yerselle,  possibly  prepared  as  a  gift  for  Henry  II 
of  Lusignan,  has  a  frontispiece  showing  the  im- 
pact  of  Islamic  art.  Surprisingly,  the  last  impor- 
tant  painter  in  Acre  used  a  purely  French  Gothic 
style  for  the  Hospitallers.  Recently  arrived  from 
Paris,  he  worked  in  Acre  in  the  decade  before  its 
fall  in  1291. 

u T.  The  Arl  and  Architecture  of  the  Crusader  States,  ed.  H. 
Hazard  [ HC ,  voI.  4]  (Madison,  Wtsc.,  1977).  Crusader  Art  in 
the  Twelflh  Century,  ed.  J.  Folda  (Oxford  1982).  K.  Weitz- 
mann.  “Crusader  Icons  and  Maniera  Greca,”  in  Byz.  und 
der  Westen  143—70.  The  Meeting  ofTwo  Worlds,  ed.  V.  Goss, 
C.  Bornstein  (Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  1986).  _J  f 

CRUSADER  CASTLES.  In  the  East  the  Crusad- 
ers,  familiar  with  the  motte-and-bailey  castle,  en- 
countered  Byz.  and  Arabic  fortifications,  esp. 
a  descendant  of  the  Roman  castra  (rectangular, 
with  corner  towers)  and  the  irregular  mountain- 
crest  castle,  usually  with  several  defensive  lines  on 
the  weakest  approach.  A  vast  Byz.  crag-type  for- 
tification,  perhaps  ìoth  C.,  became  the  castle  of 
Saone  (Sahyün,  between  Laodikeia  and  the 
Orontes).  In  the  i3th  C.,  this  pattern  was  used  on 
a  peninsula  at  Château  Pèlerin  ('AtlIt,  between 
Haifa  and  Caesarea).  In  Frankish  Greece,  after 
1204,  the  Crusaders  adapted  these  plans  to  their 
needs.  Refortified  classical  and  Byz.  sites  include 


the  Acropolis  of  Athens  and  Acrocorinth  (see 
Corinth).  Chlemoutsi  (Clermont)  in  Elis  is  an 
irregular  hollow  hexagon  crowning  a  low  hill. 
Karytaina  is  a  crest-type  castle  above  a  gorge  in 
the  central  Peloponnesos;  Platamon  and  Bou- 
donitza  defend  the  vale  of  Tempe  and  a  pass 
near  Thermopylae,  respectively. 

lit.  T.S.R.  Boase,  “Military  Architecture  in  the  Cru- 
sader  States  in  Palestine  and  Syria,”  and  D.J.  Wallace, 
T.S.R.  Boase,  “The  Arts  in  Franlcish  Greece  and  Rhodes: 
A.  Frankish  Greece,”  in  HC  4:140-64,  208-28.  M.  Ben- 
venisti,  The  Crusaders  in  the  Holy  Land  (New  York-Jerusalem 
1970)  277—339.  B°n-  Morée  franque  601-84-  -C.M.B. 

CRUSADER  STATES.  The  states  first  founded 
by  the  Crusaders  were  on  former  Muslim  terri- 
tory,  where  the  principal  vestiges  of  Byz.  rule 
were  the  Christian  minorities  (Melchites,  Jaco- 
bites,  Maronites).  These  states  included  the 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  the  principality  of  Anti- 
och,  the  county  of  Edessa,  and  the  county  of 
Tripoli. 

Upon  lands  that  the  Crusaders  later  conquered 
from  Byz.,  the  Crusaders  founded  the  kingdom 
of  Cyprus,  the  Latin  Empire  of  Constantinople, 
the  kingdom  of  Thessalonire,  the  principality  of 
Achaia,  the  duchy  of  Athens,  the  duchy  of  Naxos, 
and  various  lesser  feudal  units.  Venice  assumed 
direct  rule  over  Crete,  Methone  and  Korone  in 
the  Morea,  and  eventually  Euboea,  while  Genoa 
acquired  Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Phokaia.  Rhodes 
passed  to  the  Hospitallers.  The  populations  of 
these  states  and  dependencies  were  Byz.  or  par- 
tially  byzantinized  Slavs  and  Vlachs.  In  the  Cru- 
sader  states  an  aristocracy  of  Western  knights  and 
lords  was  superimposed  on  the  local  society.  While 
the  aristocracy  followed  Western  feudal  customs, 
enshrined  in  the  Assizes  of  Jerusalem  and  of 
Romania,  the  populace  generally  observed  Byz. 
law,  paid  dues  modeled  on  what  they  had  paid 
the  emperors,  and  maintained  their  Orthodox 
religion. 

lit.  D.  Jacoby,  La  féodalilé  en  Grèce  médihiale:  Les  'Assises 
de  Romanie'  (Paris  1971).  J.  Prawer,  The  Crusaders’  Kingdom 
(New  York  1972).  -C.M.B. 

CRUSADES  were  military  expeditions  launched 
by  popes,  initially  against  infidels  for  the  recovery 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem.  The  term 
“bearer  of  the  Cross”  ( staurophoros ),  known  from 
Greek  texts  from  the  ^th  C.  onward,  has  been 
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construed  as  referring  to  monastic  life,  not  Cru- 
saders.  The  idea  of  the  holy  war  prevailed  during 
Herakleios’s  expeditions  against  the  Persians.  This 
idea  reappeared  in  the  West  in  the  writing  of 
Pope  Gregory  VII  and  assumed  final  form  in  the 
proclamation  of  Pope  Urban  II. 

Alexios  I  was  partially  responsible  for  inspiring 
the  Crusades.  In  March  1095  his  envoys  met  Ur- 
ban  II  at  Piacenza  and  appealed  for  Western  help 
against  the  Seljuk  Turks.  The  pope  publicly  urged 
assistance  to  Byz.  On  27  Nov.  1095,  at  Clermont, 
Urban  renewed  his  appeal  for  aid  to  the  Eastern 
Christians  and  called  for  the  rescue  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre. 

The  armies  of  the  early  Crusades  passed  through 
Byz.  territory,  traveling  either  from  BraniCevo 
on  the  Danube  through  Sofia  to  Constantinople, 
or  from  Dyrrachion  via  Thessalonike.  Crossing 
the  straits,  they  marched  through  Byz.  and  Turk- 
ish  territory  to  Antioch  and  the  Holy  Land.  The 
Byz.  attempted  to  provide  markets  where  the 
Crusaders  could  purchase  provisions,  while  re- 
straining  them  from  pillaging  the  countryside. 
Nevertheless,  the  undisciplined  Westerners  often 


plundered;  policing  (usually  by  Pecheneg  horse- 
men)  was  brutal.  Skirmishes  in  which  both  sides 
suffered  losses  led  to  ill  feeling. 

Forerunners  of  the  First  Crusade  (1095—1099) 
were  bands  led  by  Peter  the  Hermit  and  others 
that  reached  Constantinople  in  1096.  Faced  with 
their  turbulence,  Alexios  transferred  them  to  An- 
atolia,  where  they  were  largely  destroyed  by  the 
Turks.  The  survivors  blamed  the  emperor. 

The  portions  of  the  First  Crusade  led  by  nobles 
such  as  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  Bohemund 
reached  Constantinople  in  late  1096  and  early 
1097.  As  they  arrived,  Alexios  sought  to  gain  each 
leader’s  favor  by  gifts,  induce  him  to  swear  fealty 
to  the  emperor,  and  make  him  urge  later  arrivals 
to  do  the  same.  Those  who  took  the  oath  pledged 
to  return  to  Byz.  all  territories  recently  seized  by 
the  Turks.  Some,  like  Hugh  of  Vermandois  and 
Bohemund,  readily  agreed;  others,  like  Godfrey, 
demurred.  Godfrey,  after  his  followers  quarreled 
with  the  Byz.,  attacked  Constantinople,  but  was 
beaten  off;  reconciled  with  Alexios,  he  took  the 
oath. 

The  Crusaders  and  Byz.  jointly  attacked  Nicaea 
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(May— June  1097);  the  former  were  displeased 
when  the  city  surrendered  to  the  Byz.,  but  Alexios 
appeased  them  with  gifts.  He  dispatched  Tati- 
kjos  and  a  small  force  to  support  their  march 
across  Anatolia.  During  the  siege  of  Antioch,  Ta- 
tikios  was  forced  to  withdraw  and  Bohemund 
later  used  this  action  to  justify  his  seizure  of  An- 
tioch.  The  Crusaders  succeeded  in  capturing  Je- 
rusalem  on  15  July  togg. 

An  expedition  of  Lombards  and  some  French 
nobles  that  set  out  from  Europe  in  1100  encoun- 
tered  difficulties  in  crossing  Byz.  territory;  some 
Lombards  even  attacked  the  Blachernai  Palace. 
In  1101  the  Crusaders’  rash  conduct  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor  brought  them  disaster.  AIexios  was  charged 
with  treacherously  betraying  them  to  the  Turks. 
Byz.  claimed  Antioch  and  strove  until  1180  to 
subordinate  its  princes.  Aiexios  I’s  attacks  caused 
Bohemund  to  join  with  the  pope  and  launch  a 
Crusade  against  Byz.;  it  was  defeated  in  1 108. 

The  Second  Crusade  (1 147—1 149)  consisted  of 
a  German  contingent  led  by  Conrad  III  and  a 
French  one  led  by  Louis  VII.  In  1147  Conrad’s 
followers  clashed  with  the  Byz.  in  Thrace,  and 
Manuel  I  was  pleased  to  transport  them  over  the 
Bosporos  before  Louis  arrived.  Although  the 
French  enjoyed  a  friendly  reception  from  Man- 
uel,  Bp.  Godfrey  of  Langres  proposed  the  seizure 
of  Constantinople.  Germans  and  French  suffered 
heavy  losses  at  the  hands  of  the  Turks  in  Anatolia. 
Manuel  provided  shipping  to  transport  the  sur- 
vivors  from  Attaleia  to  Antioch  (Jan.  1148),  but 
the  Byz.  were  blamed  for  betraying  the  Crusade. 
In  July  the  French  withdrew  from  Damascus  after 
an  unsuccessful  attack. 

In  subsequent  decades,  as  pressure  on  the  Cru- 
sader  states  from  Nür  al-Dín  and  Saladin  in- 
creased,  the  kings  of  Jerusalem  sought  alliance 
with  Byz.  Baldwin  III  married  a  Romnene,  as 
did  his  successor  Amalric  I.  A  joint  Crusader- 
Byz.  force  attacked  Damietta  (1 169),  but  disagree- 
ments  and  mutual  distrust  caused  the  expedition 
to  fail.  Amalric  did  homage  to  Manuel  in  Con- 
stantinople  in  1171.  In  1177  Manuel  attempted 
to  renew  the  alliance,  but  the  weakness  of  Amal- 
ric’s  successors  prevented  any  action. 

After  Saladin’s  conquest  of  most  of  the  king- 
dom  of  Jerusalem  (1187),  Isaac  II  attempted  a 
rapprochement  with  him.  To  obtain  Saladin’s  good 
will,  Isaac  lured  the  portion  of  the  Third  Crusade 
(1 189-1 192)  led  by  Frederich  I  Barbarossa  into 


Thrace,  then  attempted  to  destroy  it  (1 189).  En- 
raged,  Frederick  wrote  to  his  son  Henry  VI  or- 
dering  him  to  bring  a  fleet  for  an  attack  on  Con- 
stantinople.  Isaac,  however,  soon  yielded  and 
aliowed  Frederick  to  proceed,  but  he  drowned  in 
Cilicia  (10  June  1190)  and  his  army  scattered. 
Another  section  of  the  Third  Crusade,  led  by 
Richard  I  Lionheart,  seized  Cyprus  from  its 
Greek  ruler,  Isaac  Romnenos.  The  French  and 
English  forces  failed  to  regain  Jerusalem  but  did 
capture  Acre  on  12  July  1 191.  In  1 195-97  Henry 
VI  planned  a  Crusade  and  used  it  to  blackmail 
Byz.  Only  Henry’s  death  saved  the  empire  from 
having  to  pay  the  Alamaniron  tribute. 

Byz.  hostility  to  the  Crusades,  evident  in  the 
writings  of  Anna  Romnene  and  Rinnamos,  and 
with  some  qualifications  in  Niketas  Choniates,  was 
reciprocated,  as  shown  by  Western  authors  such 
as  Raymond  of  Aguilers,  Odo  of  Deuil,  and  Ans- 
bert.  Bohemund  and  Frederick  I  had  proposed  a 
Crusade  against  Byz.  (S.  Rindlimann,  Dìe  Erober- 
ung  von  Konstantinopel  als  politische  Forderung  des 
Weslens  im  Hochmittelalter  [Zurich  1969)).  Pope  In- 
nocent  III  was  ready  to  threaten  a  Crusade  as  a 
means  to  bring  about  church  unity  (A.J.  Andrea, 
I.  Motsiff,  BS  33  [1972]  6—25).  The  Crusades  had 
made  Constantinople’s  wealth  known  in  the  West. 
Philip  of  Swabia  and  his  ally  Boniface  of  Mont- 
ferrat  had  ambitions  in  the  East.  Venetian  mer- 
chants  wanted  an  assured  monopoly  in  Constan- 
tinople  (Lilie,  Handel  und  Politik  557—95)-  Philip, 
Boniface,  and  Doge  Enrico  Dandolo  of  Venice 
assisted  the  refugee  Alexios  IV;  they  easily  won 
the  support  of  many  members  of  the  Fourth 
Crusade  (1202—04)  for  a  diversion  against  Con- 
stantinople.  After  Alexios  IV  and  his  successor 
Alexios  V  proved  hostile,  the  Crusaders  seized 
Constantinople  for  themselves  (12  Apr.  1204)  and 
cruelly  sacked  it.  The  hostility  of  the  Byz.  popu- 
lace  to  the  Latin  Empire  established  by  the  Cru- 
saders  contributed  to  its  short  life  (1204-61).  The 
Crusader  principalities  founded  in  the  Morea, 
however,  such  as  the  principality  of  Achaia,  en- 
joyed  greater  success. 

After  the  Latin  Empire  fell,  the  Turkish  men- 
ace  to  the  West  was  recognized  and  the  defense 
of  Constantinople  prompted  several  Crusades.  In 
1344  Smyrna  was  won,  but  the  Crusade  of  1396 
ended  in  a  crushing  defeat  at  Nikopolis  (see  Ni- 
hopolis,  Crusade  of).  A  final  attempt  to  save 
Constantinople  resulted  in  the  Ottoman  victory 
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at  Varna  (1444)  that  assured  the  Turkish  con- 
quest  of  Byz. 

Economically,  the  Crusades  stimulated  the  de- 
velopment  of  Venice  and  Genoa  at  the  expense 
of  Constantinople.  While  cultural  exchange  be- 
tween  Byz.  and  the  West  increased,  their  mutual 
hostility  furthered  the  schism.  Originally  in- 
tended  in  part  to  rescue  Byz.  from  the  Turks,  the 
Crusades  contributed  substantially  to  its  downfatl. 

lit.  H.E.  Mayer,  Bibliographie  lur  Geschichte  der  Kreuzzüge 
(Hanover  1960).  M.A.  Zaborov,  Isloriografija  krestovych  po- 
chodov  (Moscow  1 97  x ).  A  History  of  the  Crusades 2,  ed.  K.M. 
Setton,  vols.  1-5  (Madison,  Wis.,  1969-85).  C.  Erdmann, 
The  Origin  of  the  Idea  of  Crusade  (Princeton  1977).  R.-J.  Lilie, 
Byzanz  und  die  Kreuzfahrerstaalen  (Munich  1981).  Idem,  “Noch 
einmal  zu  dem  Thema  ‘Byzanz  und  die  Kreuzfahrerstaat- 
en,’  ”  Varia  1  (Bonn  1984)  121-74.  -C.M.B. 
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The  First  Crusade  focused  Western  imagination 
on  the  seemingly  providentiaI  events  in  Palestine 
(and  secondarily  in  Byz.),  stimulating  new  depar- 
tures  in  Latin  literature  (G.  Spreckelmeyer,  Das 
Kreuzzugslied  des  lateinischen  Mìttelalters  [Munich 
1974]).  Letters,  like  the  one  that  Count  Stephen 
of  Blois  sent  his  wife  about  Constantinople  (ed. 
H.  Hagenmeyer,  Die  Kreuzzugsbriefe  aus  den  Jahren 
1088-1 100  [Innsbruck  1901]  138—40),  or  oral 
and  written  reports,  like  the  Gesta  Francorum, 
brought  new  knowledge  of  Byz.  shaped  by  the 
confrontation  of  differing  civilizations  and  con- 
flicting  objectives.  Crusader  admiration  or  hostil- 
ity  centered  initially  on  Alexios  I  rather  than  the 
Byz.  people,  reflecting  the  emperor’s  all-pervasive 
position.  The  Gesta  was  rewritten  in  the  polished 
style  required  by  the  so-called  i2th-C.  renaissance 
for  a  burgeoning  audience  of  educated  clergy. 
Although  some  added  little  more  than  literary 
trappings,  others,  such  as  Albert  of  Aachen  and 
Guibert  of  Nogent,  supplied  new  material  de- 
riving  from  local  Crusaders  and,  possibly,  early 
vernacular  epics.  By  interpreting  Byz.  in  terms  of 
Western  society,  they  also  unconsciously  distorted 
it.  Even  non-Crusader  historians  such  as  Orderic 
V italis,  Caffaro  (see  Annales  Ianuenses),  and 
Roger  of  Hoveden  incorporated  the  Levant  into 
their  historical  productions.  The  classicizing  lit- 
erary  climate  revived  antique  stereotypes  about 
shifty,  effeminate  Greeks  who  were  tacitly  assím- 
ilated  to  the  modern-day  Byz.  emperor.  But  early 
Crusaders  did  not  emphasize  religious  differ- 


ences,  and  the  relative  serenity  of  a  Lotharingian 
theologian  like  Rupert  of  Deutz  typifies  the  early 
1 2th  C. 

The  growth  of  administrative  kingship  and  lit- 
eracy  meant  that,  from  the  Second  Crusade,  cler- 
ical  record-keepers  accompanied  Western  rulers. 
Some  histories,  like  that  of  Odo  of  Deuil,  the 
diarylike  material  of  Tageno,  and  the  Historia 
de  expeditione  Friderici,  reflect  the  royal  reti- 
nues’  contacts  with  Constantinople,  while  other 
Crusaders  authored  personal  accounts  like  the 
Itinerarium  peregrinorum.  Religious  hostility 
toward  Byz.  swelled  dramatically  as  Western  the- 
ology’s  accelerating  development  and  obsession 
with  local  heretics  affected  differences  between 
the  Byz.  and  Latin  churches,  exacerbating  politi- 
cal  conflicts.  The  old  stereotypes  now  encom- 
passed  the  Byz.  people,  increasingly  considered 
as  an  ethnic  unit.  The  classicizing  ideals  of  the 
i2th  C.  revived  the  Trojan  legend  and  reinforced 
assimilation  of  contemporary  Byz.  and  ancient 
Greeks  even  as  it  sharpened  hostility,  since  the 
“Franks”  believed  their  ancestors  came  from  Troy. 
The  Crusader  states,  however,  produced  Latins 
who  knew  Byz.  directly  and  could  be  essentially 
positive,  like  Fulcher  of  Chartres,  or  reflect 
political  tensions,  like  Radulf  of  Caen.  This  mi- 
lieu  explains  the  masterful  portrayal  of  Byz.  by 
WlLLIAM  OF  TYRE. 

Although  epic  overtones  already  pervade  Al- 
bert  and  Radulf,  written  vernacular  Crusader 
poems  emerge  only  late  in  the  i2th  C.  with  the 
Chanson  d’Antioche  and  the  verses  of  Am- 
broise.  Western  fantasies  of  Byz.  and  its  riches 
worked  their  way  into  Rctional  works  like  the 
Voyage  de  Charlemagne  and  the  tales  of  Walter 
Map,  even  as  the  Third  Crusade’s  failure  dimin- 
ished  expectations  from  such  enterprises.  The 
fascination  peaked  tragically  with  the  Fourth  Cru- 
sade  as  Byz.  treasures  Hooded  Western  society, 
accompanied  by  reports  of  the  conquest  like  the 
Devastatio  Constantinopolitana  and  the  ac- 
count  of  Gunther  of  Pairis.  Count  Baldwin’s 
court  in  Hainault  had  pioneered  vernacular  lit- 
erary  innovation,  and  his  role  in  the  conquest 
combined  with  the  primacy  of  French  as  the  Cru- 
sader  states’  vehicular  language  to  encourage  prose 
histories  like  the  Estoire  d’Eracles;  the  works  of 
Geoffrey  Villehardouin,  Henri  de  Valen- 
ciennes,  Robert  de  Clari;  and,  later,  the  Chron- 
ICLE  OF  THE  MOREA. 
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lit.  M.A.  Zaborov,  Vvedenie  v  istoriografiju  krestovych  po- 
chodov  (latinskaja  chronografija  XI-XII  vekov)  (Moscow  1966). 
B.  Ebels-Hoving,  Byzantium  in  westerse  ogen,  1096—1204 
(Assen  1971).  J.  Richard,  Les  récits  de  voyages  et  de  pèlermages 
(Turnhout  1981).  D.  Jacoby,  “La  littérature  française  dans 
les  états  latins  de  la  Méditerranée  orientale  à  l’époque  des 
croisades  [diffusion  et  création],”  in  Essor  et  fortune  de  la 
chanson  de  geste  dans  l’Europe  et  l’Orient  laltn,  vol.  2  (Modena 
1984)617-46.  -M.McC. 


is  attested  in  dated  subscriptions  of  the  1 1  th—  1 2th 
C.  Scribes  of  the  i4th—  i5th  C.  invented  a  personal 
cryptography  by  contorting  the  Greek  Ietters. 

lit.  Devreesse,  Manuscrits  43—45.  J.  Noret,  “Le  crypto- 
gramme  grec  du  Laurentianus,  XXVIII  16,"  Scriptorium  30 
(1976)  45L  V.  Gardthausen,  “Zur  byzantinischen  Rrypto- 
graphie,”  BZ  14(1905)616-19.  -E.G. 


CRYPT  (from  KpvTrrr),  “concealed  place,”  also 
“vault”),  a  chamber  beneath  the  main  floor  of  a 
church,  usually  containing  relics  or  tombs.  Al- 
though  never  a  requisite  feature,  crypts  are  found 
in  Byz.  churches  of  all  periods  and  in  a  variety  of 
locations.  Most  of  the  early  basilicas  of  Constan- 
tinople  were  provided  with  a  small  cruciform  crypt 
located  directly  beneath  the  altar,  as  in  the  5th-C. 
Stoudios  basilica.  The  entry  into  these  crypts  was 
usually  by  means  of  a  narrow  stairway  opening  in 
the  interior  of  the  apse,  though  in  other  churches, 
such  as  the  6th-C.  Church  of  St.  John  in  Hebdo- 
mon,  access  was  obtained  from  outside  the  build- 
ing.  The  spacious  crypt  under  the  transept  of  the 
5th-C.  Basilica  of  St.  Demetrios  in  Thessalonike 
enclosed  a  part  of  a  Roman  bath  in  which  the 
saint  was  believed  to  have  suffered  his  martyr- 
dom.  The  function  of  many  later  crypts  is  not 
clear;  those  under  such  churches  as  the  halholihon 
of  Hosios  Louras,  the  ossuary  of  the  Petritzos 
monastery,  and  the  Taxiarches  in  Thessalonike 
were  designed  expressly  for  funerary  purposes. 

lit.  Mathews,  Early  Churches  27,  32,  34,  57,  60,  109. 
Grabar,  Martyrium  1:436-87,  N.  Brunov,  “K  voprosu  o 
bolgarskich  dvuchetaznych  cerkvach-grobnicach,”  Izv- 
BúlgArchJnst  4  (1926-27)  135-44.  -M.J. 


CRYPTOGRAM,  an  encoded  text.  The  most  fre- 
quent  system  of  cryptography  in  Byz.  MSS  origi- 
nated  in  magic  papyri  from  the  ^rdAjth  C.  and  is 
based  on  the  use  of  Greek  lettcrs  as  numbers. 
'I'he  numerals  are  distributed  in  three  lines,  each 
with  nine  letters,  which  switch  places  within  the 
line:  alpha  (i.e.,  one)  becomes  theta  (nine),  beta 
(two)  becomes  eta  (eight),  etc.  The  letter  in  the 
middle  (epsilon,  nu,  phi)  cannot  change  its  place. 
This  “three-Iine  system”  also  occurs  as  early  as 
the  Job  MS  of  Patmos  (Patmos  gr.  171)  of  ca.8oo. 
Another  method,  also  based  on  the  Greek  nu- 
merals,  replaces  one  letter  by  two  with  half  of  the 
numerical  value  (e.g.,  iota  [ten]  becomes  epsilon- 
epsilon  [five  and  five]).  This  kind  of  cryptography 


CUBICULUM.  See  Koiton;  Praepositus  Sacri 
CUBICULI. 


ÒUÒER.  See  Nikita,  Monastery  of  Saint. 


CULTURE  encompasses  all  forms  and  results  of 
human  activity:  modes  of  production,  food,  cloth- 
ing,  and  shelter,  which  constitute  the  material 
aspects  of  life;  behavior  with  its  norms — ethics 
and  law  as  well  as  ceremonial  and  religious  rite; 
education  as  the  means  to  transmit  the  normative; 
spiritual  life — visual  arts,  literature,  music,  sci- 
ence,  philosophy,  and  theology.  The  terms  “cul- 
ture”  and  “civilization”  are  used  interchangeably 
with  regard  to  Byz. 

For  a  long  time  Byz,  culture  was  considered  a 
mechanical  agglomeration  of  independent  phe- 
nomena.  In  the  standard  textbook,  S.  Runciman’s 
Byzantine  Cẃilisation  (New  York  1933),  as  well  as 
in  many  similar  works,  government  and  law,  social 
life,  church  and  monasticism,  literature,  science, 
and  art  form  independent  sections  of  a  multistory 
construction,  with  no  staircase  leadìng  from  one 
floor  to  another.  The  first  modern  attempt  to 
integrate,  rather  than  merely  to  juxtapose,  the 
various  aspects  of  Byz.  culture,  was  H.  Hunger’s 
Reich  der  neuen  Mitte  (Graz-Vienna-Cologne  1965). 
The  structure  of  books  that  followed  Hunger  (A. 
Kazhdan,  Vizantijskaja  hul’tura  X—X1I  vv.  [Moscow 
1 968]  and  A.  Guillou,  JLa  cwilisatiGn  byzantme  [Pans 
1974])  differed  drastically  from  that  of  Runci- 
man;  the  authors  dealt  with  economy  (“the  ac- 
quisition  of  the  world”),  social  ties,  power  of  the 
state,  and  what  Guillou  calls  “culture,”  that  is, 
spiritual  culture,  and  what  in  Kazhdan’s  book  is 
divided  into  “the  image  of  the  world”  and  aes- 

THETICS. 

If  Byz.  culture  is  perceived  not  as  an  agglom- 
eration  but  as  a  unified  entity,  the  question  arises 
as  to  the  nature  of  this  entity.  Hunger,  while 
situating  the  problem  on  a  purely  spiritual  plane, 


considered  Byz.  culture  as  an  ancient  civilization 
in  the  process  of  transformation  into  a  Christian 
one.  H.G.  Beck  ( infra )  shifted  the  emphasis:  in 
his  view,  Byz.  culture  was  determined  by  the  role 
of  the  state,  which  created  an  atmosphere  of  po- 
litical  orthodoxy  and  left  very  little  room  for  non- 
conformity;  Byz.  literature  and  theology,  wrote 
Beck,  reflected  this  political  and  ideological  uni- 
formity. 

Kazhdan  began  his  analysis  of  Byz.  culture  from 
a  different  point:  according  to  him,  social  group- 
ings  (microstructures)  played  in  Byz.  a  lesser  role 
than  in  antiquity  or  in  Western  medieval  coun- 
tries,  whereas  family  links  were  stronger  and 
more  stable.  This  situation  contributed  to  the  de- 
velopment  of  individualism,  which,  however,  de- 
prived  of  the  support  of  any  hierarchy  and  of 
social  groupings,  gave  way  to  the  omnipotent  power 
of  the  state  and  became  an  “individualism  without 
freedom.”  An  extreme  ambivalence  with  regard 
to  cardinal  concepts  and  a  search  for  stability 
within  the  world  of  imagination  determined  the 
main  lines  of  Byz.  spiritual  life. 

Every  culture  includes  traditional  elements 
(heritage)  side  by  side  with  innovations.  The 
problem  of  their  interrelationship  in  Byz.  has 
been  hotly  discussed.  The  well-established  view, 
that  Byz.  culture  was  determined  by  the  continuity 
of  ancient  elements  (Greek  and/or  imperial  Ro- 
man),  was  developed  by  G.  Weiss  ( HistZ  224  [1977] 
529—60)  and  continues  to  be  dominant.  On  the 
other  hand,  A.  Toynbee  ( Constantine  Porphyrogen- 
itus  and  his  World  [London  1973]  510—74)  empha- 
sized  the  radical  differences,  “the  antithesis  be- 
tween  the  Byz.  spirit  and  the  Hellenic  spirit,”  as 
expressed  in  such  cultural  phenomena  as  prosky- 
nesis ,  dress,  architecture,  visual  art,  etc.  This  an- 
tithesis  could  be  explained  by  Beck’s  omnipotent 
state  and  political  orthodoxy,  but  Averincev  (Po- 
etika),  following  Hunger  rather  than  Beck,  inter- 
preted  the  non-Greek  elements  of  Byz.  culture  as 
oriental,  penetrating  the  empire  via  the  Bible. 

Both  Weiss  and  Toynbee,  regardless  of  their 
disagreement,  dealt  with  Byz.  as  a  unity,  whether 
inherited  from  antiquity  or  replacing  antiquity; 
Averincev  also  believed  that  previously  existing 
“culture  circles”  were  interconnected  to  form  the 
phenomenon  of  Byz.  culture.  Kazhdan  and  Mango 
(infra)  have  a  different  approach,  perceiving  Byz. 
culture  as  a  historical  rather  than  metaphysical 
event.  Both  acknowledge  the  decline  of  ancient 


urban  cìvilization,  the  cultural  crisis,  and  the  sub- 
sequent  revival  of  culture;  for  both  of  them,  an- 
cient  tradition  is  not  a  simply  and  automatically 
inherited  treasure,  but  wealth  that  was  almost  lost 
and  later  regained. 

Although  a  unity,  that  is,  having  a  common 
denominator,  Byz.  culture  was  far  from  absolute 
uniformity;  on  the  contrary,  a  permanent  ambiv- 
alence,  an  inner  contradiction,  was  typical  of  it 
(H.  Hunger,  Byzanz,  eine  Gesellschaft  mit  zwei  Gesich- 
tern  [Copenhagen  1984]),  as  of  any  Hving  civili- 
zation.  This  ambivalence  was  caused  by  various 
factors:  the  opposition  of  centripetal  and  centri- 
fugal  forces,  that  is,  the  capital  and  the  province, 
or  a  rigid  asceticism  and  a  joyful  and  tolerant 
approach  to  life,  of  the  hermitage  and  koinobion, 
of  patristic  tradition  and  Hellenic  heritage,  of 
totalitarianism  and  nonconformity  and,  finally,  by 
ethnic,  linguistic,  and  religious  divergences,  as 
well  as  conflicts  between  classes  and  social  groups. 

lit.  Kazhdan-Franklin,  Studies  1—22.  C.  Mango,  Byzan- 
lium:  The  Empire  of  New  Rome  (London  1980).  Idem,  Byzan- 
tium  and  ils  Image  (London  1984).  H.G.  Beck,  Das  byzantin- 
ische  Jahrtausend  (Munich  1978).  Kul’lura  Vizantii,  ed.  Z.V. 
Udal’cova,  G.G.  Litavrin,  2  vols.  (Moscow  1984-89).  A. 
Kazhdan,  A.  Cutler,  “Continuity  and  Discontinuity  in  Byz- 
antine  History,”  Byzantion  52  (1982)  429-78.  M.W.  Weith- 
mann,  “Strukturkontinuität  und  -diskontinuität  auf  der 
griechischen  Halbinsel  im  Gefolge  der  s!avischen  Land- 
nahme,”  Münchner  Zeitschrift  für  Balkankunde  2  (1979)  141- 
76.  -A.K. 

CULTURE,  DIFFUSION  OF.  Different  kinds  of 
diffusion  of  Byz.  culture  may  be  distinguished. 

1.  Diffusion  of  material  objects  does  not  in  itself 
indicate  any  assimilation  of  culture.  Byz.  coins  (see 
Coin  Finds)  and  metalwork  have  been  discovered 
as  far  north  as  Scandinavia  and  as  far  east  as 
India  and  China.  They  may  have  found  their 
way  there  through  trade,  as  loot,  or  as  the  re- 
muneration  of  mercenaries. 

2.  The  impact  of  Byz.  on  neighboring  non- 
Christian  countries  was  exercised  both  through 
trade  and  Christian  communities  established  there, 
as  in  Sasanian  Persia,  whose  kings  were  anxious 
to  profit  from  higher  Byz.  expertise  in  the  crafts 
and  even  to  emulate  a  Byz.  way  of  life.  The 
Muslim  world  proved  more  resistant  to  Byz.  cul- 
tural  influence,  though  it  showed  interest  in  an- 
cient  and  late  antique  Greek  philosophical  and 
scientific  writings. 

3.  A  higher  degree  of  penetration  was  achieved 
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in  Christian  countries  of  Roman  Catholic  obedi- 
ence,  esp.  in  Italy,  parts  of  which  were  Byz.  for  a 
long  time,  less  so  in  Germany,  Hungary,  and 
Scandinavia.  This  is  most  noticeable  in  art  (paint- 
ing  and  mosaics  more  than  architecture)  that  was 
spread  either  by  migrant  Byz.  craftsmen  or  by  the 
importation  of  objects  (e.g.,  bronze  doors),  giving 
rise  to  local  imitations.  The  West  showed  little 
interest  in  Byz.  writings,  except  for  the  several 
translations  made  in  the  gth  C.:  those  by  Anas- 
tasius  Bibliothecarius  (chronicles,  acts  of  the 
Council  of  787),  the  two  translations  of  pseudo- 
Dionysios  the  Areopagite  (one  of  them  by  John 
Scotus  Eriugena),  and  a  few  works  of  hagiogra- 
phy.  Forced  symbiosis  between  Greeks  and  Latins, 
beginning  with  the  Third  Crusade,  led  to  a  greater 
assimilation  of  Latin  culture  by  the  Greeks  than 
vice-versa.  In  the  i4th  and  i5th  C.  a  number  of 
Greek  scholars,  who  were  attracted  by  Italian  hu- 
manism,  studied  Latin  and  taught  Greek  in  Italy; 
some  (e.g.,  Manuet  Chrysoloras,  George  Tra- 
pezou ntios)  became  distinguished  teachers  of 
Greek,  others  (Michael  Apostoles,  Bessarion) 
collected  Greek  MSS  for  Italian  libraries,  or,  like 
Theodore  Gazes  and  George  Trapezountios,  made 
translations  of  Greek  authors,  primarily  Plato  and 
Aristotie  (see  Translation).  An  exceptional  case 
is  that  of  Armenia,  which,  though  non-Orthodox, 
was  so  intimately  tied  to  the  empire  as  to  become 
profoundly  influenced  by  it. 

4.  The  most  thorough  diffusion  was  achieved 
in  Orthodox,  mostly  SIavic,  countries  (Bulgaria, 
Serbia,  Kievan,  Halyí,  and  Muscovite  Rus’  as  well 
as  Romania,  Alania,  and  Georgia);  the  countries 
of  this  cultural  Byz.  commonwealth  owed  the  bulk 
of  their  civilization  to  Byz.,  including  religion, 
ceremonial,  art,  alphabet,  and  literature.  Byz. 
writings  in  Greek  translated  into  an  Old  Church 
Slavonic  koine  circulated  throughout  the  Slavic 
Orthodox  world  (with  the  Balkans,  esp.  Bulgaria, 
being  the  main  source  of  such  translations).  In 
the  case  of  Georgia,  some  translations  were  made 
from  the  Arabic  as  well.  In  Orthodox  countries 
the  diffusion  of  Byz.  culture  (esp.  in  art  and 
literature)  continued  well  beyond  the  fall  of  Con- 
stantinople;  in  some  countries  (Bulgaria,  Serbia, 
Romania)  it  is  attested  as  late  as  the  i8th  C. 

lit.  P.  Grierson,  “Commerce  in  the  Dark  Ages:  A  Cri- 
tique  of  the  Evidence,”  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Historical 
Society  g  (1959)  123—40.  W.  Ohnsorge,  AbendUind  und Byzanz 
(Darmstadt  1958).  “Abendland  und  Byzanz,"  in  RB,  Reihe 


A,  vol.  1,  fasc.  3-6.  C.  Cavallo  et  al.,  I  Bimntini  in  Italia 
(Milan  1982).  O.  Demus,  Bymntine  Art  and  the  Wesl  (New 
York  1970).  D.  Obo)ensky,  The  Byiantine  Commonwealth: 
Eastern  Europe  500-/455  (New  York  1971).  ).  Irmscher, 
“Die  Ausstrahlung  der  spätbyzantinischen  Kultur,”  15  CEB 
Rapports  4.2  (Athens  ig8o).  -C.M.,  I.S.,  A.M.T. 

CUMANS  ( Koviiai>oi ;  in  Byz.  works  of  the  ìith 
to  ìgth  C.  often  “Scythians”;  Turkic  Qipcak,  Slavic 
Polootsy),  a  confederation  of  Eurasian  nomadic 
and  seminomadic  tribes  who  replaced  the  Pech- 
enegs  in  the  east  European  steppe  ca.  1050-60 
and  were,  in  turn,  subjected  by  the  Mongols  in 
1222-37.  Cattle  breeders  and  warriors  (their  cap- 
ital  was  located  near  present-day  Khar’kov, 
Ukraine),  the  Cumans  were  also  involved  in  trade 
(esp.  slave  trade),  for  example,  with  Sougdaia 
and  Cherson.  The  Cumans  appeared  on  the  Byz. 
frontier  on  the  Lower  Danube  at  the  end  of  the 
1  ìth  C.,  hrst  as  allies  of  the  Pechenegs  with  whom 
they  plundered  Thrace  in  1087.  In  1091,  how- 
ever,  Alexios  I  Komnenos  used  the  Cumans  against 
the  Pechenegs:  the  alliance  remained  ephemeral 
and  Cuman  invasions  continued  at  least  until  1160. 
Diaconu  ( infra )  hypothesizes  that  ca.i  122  the  Cu- 
mans  destroyed  Dinogetia.  At  the  same  time  the 
Cumans  began  to  settle  on  Byz.  territory;  some 
of  them  were  granted  pronoiai  (Ostrogorsky,  Féo- 
dalité  48—54).  After  the  Mongol  invasion,  the  Cu- 
man  influx  into  Byz.  increased:  in  1241  John  III 
Vatatzes  reportedly  settled  10,000  Cumans  in 
Thrace  and  Asia  Minor,  and  in  1259  Cuman 
contingents  played  an  important  role  in  the  battle 
of  Pelagonia.  Cumans  were  famous  as  skillful 
archers.  Their  loyalty,  however,  was  sometimes 
doubtful:  in  1 256  at  Didymoteichon  they  deserted 
to  the  Bulgarians  (Angold,  Byz.  Gooernment  i88f). 

The  Cumans  participated  in  the  anti-Byz.  revolt 
in  Bulgaria  in  1 186,  but  it  is  difflcult  to  prove  that 
Peter  and  Asen  I  were  of  Cuman  origin  (P.  Mu- 
tafciev,  hbrani  proizvedenija  2  [Sofia  1973]  162— 
68),  even  though  “Asen”  was  evidently  a  Turkic 
name.  Archaeologically  the  Cumans  are  little 
known,  and  their  tonibs  difricult  to  dislmguish 
from  those  of  the  Pechenegs.  The  Mamlûr  dy- 
nasty  that  ruled  Egypt  and  Syria  from  1250  to 
1517  was  partially  composed  of  former  slaves 
(rnarnlûh)  of  Cuman  origin. 

lit.  P.  Diaconu,  Les  Coumans  au  Bas-Danube  aux  XIe  el 
XIIe  siècles  (Bucharest  1978).  D.  Rasovskij,  “Les  Comans  et 
Byzance,”  IzvBúlgArchInst  9  (1935)  346-54.  O.  Pritsak,  “The 
Polovcsians  and  Rus’,”  Archiuium  Eurasiae  Medii  Aevi  2  (1982) 
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321—80,  P.B.  Golden,  “Cumanica  1:  The  Qipíaqs  in  Geor- 
gia,”  Archivium  Eurasiae  Medii  Aevi  4  (1984)  45—87.  A. 
Sawides,  “Hoi  Romanoi  (Koumanoi)  kai  to  Byzaniio,  l  ios- 
130S  ai,  m.Ch.,”  Byzantina  13.2  (1985)  937—55.  E.C.  Skrzin- 
skaja,  “PoIovcy.  Opyt  istoriéeskogo  istolkovanija  etnikona,” 
VizVrem  46  (ig86)  255—76.  -O.P. 


CURIA  (fiov\i j),  city  council.  In  late  antiquity 
curiae  administered  cities  and  their  territories, 
controlled  local  expenditure,  sent  embassies  to  the 
emperor,  issued  honorific  decrees,  and  appointed 
urban  teachers  (sophists).  Their  heaviest  respon- 
sibilities  were  the  provision  and  maintenance  of 
public  works  and  services,  and  collection  of  taxes, 
for  which  the  members  had  collective  responsibil- 
ity.  Curiae  selected  their  own  members,  curiales 
or  decurions,  who  sat  for  life.  In  the  East,  curiae 
were  large,  often  with  500  members;  Antioch  had 
1,200.  None  of  the  curiae’ s  activities  involved  ma- 
jor  policy  decisions,  which  were  decided  by  the 
governor  and  his  representatives.  The  financial 
obligadons  of  service  in  the  curia  made  citizens 
increasingly  reluctant  to  serve  and  anxious  to  find 
any  avenue  of  escape;  consequently,  the  curiae 
decìined  in  size  and  prestige,  and  governors  came 
to  run  cities  through  their  own  officials.  A  law  of 
Anastasios  I  effecdvely  subsdtuted  the  collective 
responsibility  of  church  and  landowners  for  the 
curia.  According  to  John  Lydos,  the  curiae  were 
a  memory  by  the  mid-6th  C.  In  actuality  they 
condnued  to  exist,  but  only  for  ceremonial  pur- 
poses.  Leo  VI  issued  a  novel  abolishing  curiae,  but 
their  activity  is  revealed  in  various  later  sources. 
Curiae  met  in  bouleuteria,  commonly  theaterlike 
buildings  that  were  kept  in  good  repair  through 
the  6th  C. 

lit.  Jones,  LRE  724-31,  757-63.  Kazhdan-Epstein, 
Change  50E  A.  Bowman,  The  Town  Councils  of  Roman  Egypt 
(Toronto  1971).  -C.F. 


CURIALES  (/3ou\ei nai),  members  of  the  local 
council  or  curia  (Gr.  boule )  of  a  municipium  in  the 
late  Roman  empire;  the  term  replaced  the  former 
decuriones.  Constantine  I  transformed  the  curia 
into  a  body  in  its  own  right  by  giving  its  members 
specific  rights  and  obligadons  and  prohibiting  them 
from  changing  status  (e.g.,  becoming  senators, 
military  officers,  or  clergymen).  The  major  pur- 
pose  of  this  legislation  was  to  preserve  the  class 
of  urban  landowners  who  were  responsible  for 


the  normal  functioning  of  the  city’s  institudons 
(finance,  food  supply,  public  works,  entertain- 
ment).  This  concern  was  underscored  in  the  law 
of  386  ( Cod.Theod .  XII  3.1)  prohibiting  curiales 
from  selling  their  land  and  slaves.  The  obligadons 
of  curiales  were  burdensome,  esp.  their  responsi- 
bility  for  local  tax-collecting,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  possessed  some  fiscal  and  legal  privileges. 
Libanios  presents  the  curiales  of  Andoch  as  an 
active  and  efficient  body;  probably  they  were  less 
influendal  in  the  West,  but  even  there  Salvian  of 
Marseilles  (5th  C.)  described  curiales  as  exploiters 
of  the  surrounding  population. 

The  diminishing  number  of  curiales  and  increas- 
ing  state  requirements  in  the  461  C.  forced  the 
government  to  take  coercive  measures,  including 
the  forcible  subscription  of  criminals  to  the  curia, 
along  with  official  complaints  on  the  avoidance  by 
curiales  of  their  duty.  With  regard  to  the  later 
status  of  curiales,  Bowman  and  Liebeschuetz  em- 
phasize  the  state’s  encroachments  on  the  rights  of 
the  curiales,  the  introduction  of  offices  (such  as 
the  defensor  civitatis)  that  held  an  intermediary 
posidon  between  the  central  government  and  the 
city,  and  the  subjugation  of  the  city  to  government 
control.  Kurbatov,  on  the  other  hand,  stresses  the 
differentiation  among  the  curiales  and  the  ap- 
pearance  of  an  upper  echelon  which  he  identifies 
with  feudal  seigneurs.  The  curia  as  an  insdtudon 
disappeared  after  the  6th  C.,  and  Leo  VI  abro- 
gated  legislation  concerning  the  municipal  boule 
(nov.46),  but  the  elements  of  municipal  admin- 
istration  remained  in  Byz. 

lit.  W.  Schubert,  “Die  rechtliche  Sonderstellung  der 
Dekurionen  (Kurialen)  in  der  Kaisergesetzgebung  des  4.- 
6.  Jahrhunderts,”  ZSavRom  86  (ig6g)  287-333.  Liebe- 
schuetz,  Antioch  163,  165E  181-83.  A.  Bowman,  The  Town 
Councils  of  Roman  Egypt  (Toronto  1971).  G.  Kurbatov,  Os- 
novnye  problemy  vnutre-nnego  razvitija  vizantijshogo  goroda  v 
IV-VlIvv.  (Leningrad  1971)  119-71.  I.  Hahn,  “Immunität 
und  Korruption  der  Curialen  in  der  Spätantike,”  Korruption 
im  Altertum  (Munich-Vienna  1982)  179-99.  -A.K. 

CURRICULUM.  The  meaning  of  enkyklios  pai - 
deia,  “general  educadon,”  had  already  begun  to 
narrow  in  Hellenistic  times  and  continued  to  do 
so  in  late  antiquity.  John  Tzetzes  ( Historiae  1 1 15 18— 
28)  plainly  stated  that  the  term  enkyklios  paideia 
(or  mathemata ),  which  previously  encompassed  the 
seven  “liberal  arts,”  now  designated  grammar  only. 
The  traditional  three-tiered  education  that  had 
still  funcdoned  in  the  qth-6th  C.  was  simplified 
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after  the  7th  C.  and  consisted  of  two  stages:  the 
teaching  of  the  elementary  skills  of  literacy  (read- 
ing,  writing,  and  knowledge  of  sections  of  the 
Bible)  and  enkyklios  paideia,  primarily  grammar. 
Since  the  school  was  predominantly  private,  var- 
iations  and  complementary  components  were  often 
introduced.  The  revival  of  the  ancient  curriculum 
(including  the  quadrivium)  probably  began  in  the 
gth  C.:  the  professors  of  the  Magnaura  school 
taught  some  of  these  disciplines  on  the  secondary 
level.  As  a  result  the  gth  C.  witnessed  the  trans- 
mission  of  mathematical  and  astronomical  MSS 
before  those  of  historians  and  poets  (Wilson, 
Scholars  85—88).  The  attempt  to  resuscitate  ter- 
tiary  education  in  the  ìith  C.  and  the  organiza- 
tion  of  philosophy  and  law  schools  in  Constanti- 
nople  had  only  a  limited  effect;  the  curriculum 
remained  oriented  toward  grammar,  philosophy, 
and  rhetoric,  with  casual  sallies  into  the  quad- 
rivium,  medicine,  and  some  exotic  sciences  such 
as  optike,  katoptrike  (see  Mathematics),  and  kentro- 
barike  (e.g.,  Mich.Ital.  157.10). 

lit.  A.  Moffatt,  “Eariy  Byzantine  School  Curricula  and 
a  Liberai  Education,"  in  Mél.Dujíeo  275-88.  Lemerle,  Hu- 
manism  111-117,  292_96-  Marrou,  Educalian  266f,  274- 
77,  409L  568.  A.  Garzya,  “  ‘EnkykIios  paideia’  in  Palladio," 
AB  100  (1982)  259-62.  -A.K. 

CURSING  (Narápacrtç),  the  imprecation  of  evil 
or  damnation  on  a  person  or  thing.  Church  fa- 
thers  endeavored  to  soften  the  passages  involving 
cursing  in  the  Bible  and  to  demonstrate  that  such 
curses  were  not  acts  of  hatred  but  merely  predic- 
tions  of  the  future.  Nevertheless,  cursing  re- 
mained  a  regular  element  of  life,  and  the  Tima- 
rion  (ed.  R.  Romano,  p. 67. 478)  says  that  the  Byz. 
were  particularly  fond  of  it.  Cursing  was  used  to 
protect  contracts,  property,  tombs,  and  so  on;  the 
curse  ( ara )  of  the  318  Fathers  of  the  First  Council 
of  Nicaea  is  commonly  invoked  on  purchase 
charters  and  in  MSS  to  keep  the  document  from 
being  stolen.  Cursing  was  also  used  to  strengthen 
church  discipline  (against  heretics,  violators  of 
canon  law,  etc.),  anathema  being  its  strongest 
form.  Cursing  was  thought  to  bring  forth  the 
anger  of  God  and  relegate  the  accursed  to  the 
power  of  the  Devil.  Cursing  could  also  be  an  act 
of  evil  persons,  and  Muhammad,  among  others, 
was  accused  of  cursing.  The  euchologion  con- 
tained  prayers  for  the  lifting  of  curses  (ed.  Goar, 
545-49.  693-96). 


lit.  W.  Speyer,  RAC  7:1 240—88.  Koukoules,  Bios  3:326- 
46.  — R.F.T.,  A.K. 

CURSIVE,  a  style  of  Greek  script,  the  origin  of 
which  can  be  traced  back  to  the  script  used  in 
business  papyri.  In  the  4th  C.  Greek  cursive  evolved 
from  the  chancery  script;  it  is  contained  within 
four  parallel  lines  and  shows  typical  features  for 
the  letters  beta,  eta,  iota,  kappa,  and  delta,  and 
esp.  for  the  epsilon  with  the  upper  stroke  in  the 
form  of  a  beak.  This  script  occurs  in  Elgyptian 
papyri  of  the  6th-8th  C.  The  minuscule  evolves 
from  the  cursive;  this  development  can  be  seen 
already  at  the  end  of  the  7th  C.  in  the  subscrip- 
tions  of  the  members  of  the  Third  Council  of 
Constantinople  (680),  written  partly  in  minuscule, 
partly  in  uncial.  The  8th-  or  gth-C.  Vat.  gr.  2200 
is  a  unique  codex  exhibiting  an  alternative  to  the 
minuscule,  a  cursive  script  used  for  literary  rather 
than  chancery  purposes  (L.  Perria,  RSBN  20—2  1 
[1983—84]  25—68).  Cursive  elements  survived  in 
the  regular  minuscule,  for  example,  MSS  copied 
by  Ephraim  in  the  mid-ioth  C.  or  texts  written  in 
scholarly  hands.  N.G.  Wilson  was  able  to  assign 
an  earlier  date  to  codices  written  by  scholars  by 
comparing  them  with  dated  documents  showing 
cursive  features  (in  PGEB  221—39). 

lit.  Hunger.  “Buch-  und  Schriftwesen”  86—93.  C.M. 
Mazzucchi,  “Minuscole  greche  corsive  e  librarie,”  Aegyptus 
57  ('977)  >66-89.  -E.G.,  I.S. 

CURTAIN.  See  Ratapetasma. 


CUSTOM  (c Tvi>T)deLa ).  Byz.  legal  theory  recog- 
nized  the  normative  force  of  custom  but  tried  to 
set  strict  limitations  on  it.  Like  a  law,  a  customary 
regulation  could  achieve  recognition  only  when  it 
had  been  examined  and  approved  judicially  or 
sanctioned  directly  by  an  emperor.  When  a  cus- 
tom  hindered  the  efficacy  of  a  certain  law,  it  was 
interpreted  as  a  procedural  error  on  the  part  of 
the  people  to  whom  the  law  was  addressed,  not 
as  the  legal  establishment  of  a  counterregulation. 
Thus,  a  law  based  on  legislation  could  be  ren- 
dered  ineffective  by  contrary  custom,  but  it  could 
not  be  abrogated.  The  high  theoretical  value  placed 
on  statutory  law,  closely  linked  with  the  concept 
of  the  emperor  as  the  living  law  through  God’s 
grace,  was  contradicted  in  practice  by  an  enor- 
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mous  mass  of  customary  regulations.  This  pro- 
fusion  could  be  explained  by  the  inaccessibility  of 
the  legislation,  the  difficulty  of  its  language,  the 
complexity  of  its  content,  and  its  contradictory 
nature.  A  further  explanation  lies  in  its  inability 
to  adapt  to  the  social  developments  of  the  Byz. 
state,  for  which  only  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  Roman  imperial  and  late  antique  norms  were 
appropriate.  Finally,  there  were  a  great  number 
of  special  local  or  ethnic  regulations  which  the 
central  government  was  unable  to  override  in  the 
provinces  through  equivalent  legal  measures. 

Custom  in  Byzantine  Documents  and  Novels. 
Although  the  Byz.  clearly  distinguíshed  between 
the  law  ( nomos )  and  custom  (synetheia),  they  often 
treated  them  as  parallel  and  noncontradictory 
concepts  (e.g.,  Docheìar.,  no. 6. 60—61,  a.1118, 
no.40.41,  a.  1370/1).  The  legislators,  however,  had 
to  cope  with  the  cases  of  discrepancy  between  the 
two:  many  of  the  novels  of  Leo  VI  dealt  with 
synetheiai — in  16  cases  he  approved  of  customary 
regulations  and  only  in  five  or  six  cases  rejected 
them.  Passages  in  many  documents  state  that  a 
particular  tax  was  levied  or  should  not  be  levied, 
or  a  particular  procedure  had  been  performed  or 
had  not  been  performed  kata  ten  synetheian,  “ac- 
cording  to  custom.” 

lit.  D.  Simon,  “Balsamon  zum  Gewohnheitsrecht,”  in 
Scholia:  Sludui  D.  Holwerda  (Groningen  1985)  1 19—33.  J.  de 
Malafosse,  “La  loi  et  la  coutume  à  Byzance,"  Travaux  et 
recherches  de  l’Instilul  de  droìt  comparé  de  l’Uniyersité  de  Paris 
23  (1963)  59-69.  K.  Polyzoides,  To  ethimon  eis  to  plasion  tes 
Orthodoxou  Ekklesias  (Thessalonike  1986).  -A.R.,  M.B. 

CUSTOMS.  Imports  and  exports  were  tightly 
controlled  and  taxed  in  Byz.  This  was  done  at  the 
frontiers,  in  special  marlcets,  the  kommerkia,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  straits  leading  to  Constanti- 
nople  (Abydos,  Stena  Pontikes  Thalasses),  and 
later  in  ports,  such  as  Thessalonike.  At  least  until 
634,  the  circulation  and  sale  of  merchandise  in 
the  empire  was  subject  to  the  octava  (12.5  per- 
cent  duty)  collected  by  the  octavarii.  This  was  later 
(before  ca.8oo)  replaced  by  the  kommerkion  (10 
percent  and,  in  the  mid-i4th  C.,  2  percent) 
and  other  tithes  (esp.  on  wine),  collected  by  a 
series  of  officials  such  as  the  abydiros,  the  kom- 
merkiarioi,  the  parathalassites,  the  limenitai, 
the  eleoparochoi,  etc.  These  officials  supervised  the 
circulation  of  merchandise  and  prevented  all  un- 
authorized  exports,  esp.  those  of  precious  or 


“strategic”  materials,  the  kekolymena  or  “prohibited 
items”  (gold,  silk,  weapons,  iron,  lumber,  etc.); 
from  the  i3th  C.  onward,  the  export  of  wheat 
from  Constantinople  was  also  prohibited  if  its 
price  surpassed  a  certain  level.  Western  mer- 
chants,  starting  with  the  Venetians  in  the  1  ìth  C., 
obtained  privileges  exempting  them  from  the  pay- 
ment  of  these  custom  duties  that  were  mandatory 
for  almost  all  Byz.  (except  some  privileged  mon- 
asteries).  Other  burdens  on  merchandise  were  toll 
payments  ( diabatikon ,  ponatikon),  port  duties  ( nau - 
los,  anlinaulos,  limeniatikon,  skaliatikon),  sales  tax 
(pralikion),  dues  for  measurement  of  weighing, 
etc. 

lit.  H.  Antoniadis-Bibicou,  Recherches  sur  les  douanes  à 
Bymnce  (Paris  1963).  H.  Ahrweiler,  “Fonctionnaires  et  bu- 
reaux  maritimes  à  Byzance,”  REB  19  (ig6i)  239—52. 

-N.O. 

CYCLE,  in  art,  a  conventional  term  for  a  sequence 
of  images  recounting  events  in  the  lives  of  biblical 
and  other  sacred  figures  and,  in  history  paint- 
ing,  of  emperors.  Christian  cycles  were,  to  some 
extent,  successors  to  representations  of  the  vitae 
of  pagan  mythological  heroes.  They  existed  as 
early  as  the  4th  C.:  the  Lipsanothek  at  Brescia 
displays  a  sequence  of  pictures  drawn  from  the 
Passion  of  Christ,  while  events  from  the  lives  of 
Moses  and  Peter  are  excerpted  on  sarcophagi  of 
the  period.  Even  at  this  stage,  as  in  the  Palestin- 
ian  Christological  Cycle,  dogmatic  and  typo- 
logical  considerations  outweighed  narrative  im- 
pulses  in  the  selection  of  scenes.  The  early  existence 
of  cycles  of  the  lives  of  Joshua  and  David  has 
been  hypothesized;  the  latter  was  certainly  in  ex- 
istence  by  the  time  of  the  Second  Cyprus  Trea- 
sure  (early  7th  C.).  The  concept  of  cycles  finds 
full  development  in  church  procrams  of  deco- 
ration,  icons,  and  manuscript  illumination  in  and 
after  the  9th  C.  Cycles  of  the  Infancy,  Ministry, 
and  Passion  of  Christ,  and  of  the  lives  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  of  some  saints  (see  Hagiocraph- 
ical  Illustration),  pervade  the  remaining  cen- 
turies  of  Byz.  art.  Cycles  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
term  may  then  be  said  to  exist  in  that  the  sequence 
of  Great  Feast  scenes  appears  to  be  correlated 
with  the  recurring  liturgical  year.  In  the  Palaio- 
logan  era  cycles  multiply  both  in  the  recondite 
nature  of  their  contents  and  in  number,  some- 
times  drawing  on  hymnographic  material  such  as 
the  Akathistos  Hymn. 
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lit,  Demus,  Byz.  Mosaic.  Underwood,  Kariye  Djami  4:161- 
302.  Weitzmann,  Roll  and  Codex  193-205.  -A.C. 

CYNEGETICA.  See  Oppian. 

CYNEGIUS  MATERNUS,  staunch  supporter  of 
Theodosios  I  and  praetorian  prefect  384-88; 
died  Constantinople  or  en  route  to  Constantino- 
ple,  March  388.  Probably  of  Spanish  origin,  Cy- 
negius  was  an  active  adversary  of  paganism,  no- 
torious  for  demolishing  pagan  temples  in  Syria 
and  for  his  anti-Semitic  attitude.  According  to  J. 
Matthews  ( JThSt  n.s.  18  [1967]  438—46),  Theo- 
dosios  brought  to  Constantinople  from  Spain  not 
only  Cynegius  but  an  entire  clan  of  his  relatives, 
who  went  on  to  dominate  court  life  in  the  capital. 
One  of  Cynegius’s  relatives  was  Aemilius  Florus 
Paternus,  proconsul  of  Africa  (393),  who  kept  the 
province  loyal  to  Theodosios  when  Italy  was  in 
revolt.  Matthews  also  postulates  a  family  connec- 
tion  between  the  clan  of  Cynegius  and  Serena, 
Theodosios’s  niece  and  the  wife  of  Stilicho.  An- 
other  Cynegius,  a  zealous  Christian,  was  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  consistorium  under  Arkadios. 

LIT.  PLRE  1:2356  2:3316  J.M.-F.  Marique,  “A  Spanish 
Favorite  of  Theodosius  the  Great:  G’ynegius,  Praefectus 
Praetorio,”  Classìcaí  Folia  17  (1963)  43-59.  B.  Gassowska, 
“Maternus  Cynegius  praefectus  praetorio  Oríentis  and  the 
Destruction  of  the  Allat  Temple  in  Palmyra,”  Archaeologia 
33  (1982)  107-230.  -A.K. 

CYPRIAN.  See  Riprian. 

CYPRUS  (Rẁrpoç),  island  in  the  northeastern 
Mediterranean,  an  important  way  station  between 
East  and  West,  with  good  ports,  rich  agricultural 
land,  and  significant  mineral  deposits,  esp.  cop- 
per.  Cyprus,  which  constituted  a  province  within 
the  prefecture  of  Oriens,  enjoyed  considerable 
prosperity  in  late  andquity  and  urban  life  appar- 
ently  flourished  during  the  period.  A  series  of 
terrible  earthquakes  devastated  the  island  in  the 
mid-4th  C.,  but  urban  life  did  not  collapse.  Sa- 
lamis  in  the  northeast,  rebuilt  and  renamed  Con- 
stantia  by  Constantius  II,  became  the  capital;  re- 
structured  urban  centers  continued  at  Rourion, 
Paphos,  and  elsewhere.  In  536  Jusdnian  I  re- 
moved  Cyprus  from  thejurisdiction  of  the  prefect 
of  Oriens  and  placed  it,  along  with  five  other 
provinces,  under  the  newly  created  guaestor  exer- 


citus.  Cyprus  continued  to  play  an  important  po- 
litical  and  economic  role  in  the  6th  and  early  7th 
C.,  since  it  was  at  first  spared  the  military  up- 
heavals  that  afflicted  the  rest  of  the  empire. 

The  rise  of  Arab  sea  power,  however,  meant 
the  end  of  peace,  and  Cyprus  became  a  battlefield 
between  Byz.  and  Islam.  In  ca.647  the  island 
began  to  be  the  target  of  Arab  raids,  whose  success 
forced  the  abandonment  of  many  of  the  cities  and 
the  dislocation  of  others  (e.g.,  the  removal  of 
Rourion  to  nearby  Episkope).  Justinian  II  reset- 
tled  some  Cypriots  in  the  area  around  Kyzikos 
and  in  688  he  signed  a  treaty  with  the  caliph  'Abd 
al-Malik,  by  which  Cyprus  seems  to  have  become 
a  no-man’s-land  in  which  taxes  were  paid  both  to 
Byz.  and  to  the  caliphate  and  in  which  both  pow- 
ers  had  access  to  ports  (which  they  might  use  to 
mount  attacks  on  each  other).  In  the  gth  C., 
however,  pressure  built  within  Byz.  for  recon- 
quest  of  Cyprus,  and  after  several  false  starts  Basil 
I  finally  accomplished  the  task  (at  an  uncertain 
date),  incorporating  Cyprus  into  the  theme  sys- 
tem;  after  seven  years,  however,  the  island  re- 
sumed  its  former  status.  In  965,  Nikephoros  II 
Phokas  brought  Cyprus  firmly  within  the  Byz. 
sphere;  it  became  a  province  governed  by  a  ka- 
tepano.  In  the  ìith— i2th  C.  there  was  some 
economic  recovery,  and  new  cities  were  founded 
on  the  coasts  near  the  deserted  sites  of  antiquity: 
Ammochostos  near  Salamis,  Lemessos  near  Ama- 
thos,  while  Nikosia  (Leukosia)  in  the  center  of  the 
island  became  the  capital.  Monasteries  and 
churches  sprang  up  throughout  the  island  as  wit- 
nesses  of  this  new-found  prosperity  and  cultural 
vigor. 

In  the  1  ìth  and  i2th  C.  the  Cypriots  felt  heavily 
burdened  by  Byz.  administrative  and  fiscal  poli- 
cies,  even  though  the  complaints  of  Patr.  Nicho- 
las  IV  Mouzalon  seem  to  be  exaggerated.  In 
1043  Cyprus  revolted,  and  the  protospatharios 
Theophylaktos,  “judge  and  praktor  of  the  state 
revenue,”  was  murdered  (Skyl.  429.4-12).  In  1092 
Cyprus  and  Crete  simultaneously  rebelled  against 
Alexios  I  Komnenos,  but  the  uprising  was  quelled 
by  John  Doukas.  Rhapsomates,  the  leader  of  the 
Cypriots,  was  taken  captive,  and  Alexios  sent  Eu- 
stathios  Philokales  with  a  strong  garrison  to  the 
island.  In  1184  Isaac  Komnenos  seized  control 
of  Cyprus  and  proclaimed  the  island  indepen- 
dent. 

In  the  i2th  C.  the  island  became  a  focal  point 
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in  the  struggle  for  domínation  over  Syria.  In  1 148 
the  Venetians  acquired  trade  privileges  in  Cyprus. 
Renauld  of  Châtillon,  the  Crusader  prince  of  An- 
tioch,  raided  Cyprus  in  cooperation  with  T'oros 
II  of  Lesser  Armenia  in  1155  or  1156;  in  1161 
pirates  equipped  by  Raymond,  count  of  Tripoli, 
attacked  Cyprus.  In  1191  Richard  I  Lionheart 
occupied  the  island.  'Lhe  next  year  Richard  sold 
Cyprus  to  the  Rnights  of  the  Temple,  then  pre- 
sented  it  to  Guy  de  Lusicnan.  Under  Lusignan 
rule,  most  of  the  land  was  handed  out  as  feudal 
grants  and  the  Catholic  hierarchy  appropriated 
all  the  Iarger  sees,  relegating  the  Orthodox  clergy 
to  villages  and  remote  areas.  The  Lusignan  period 
nevertheless  seems  to  have  been  prosperous,  as 
attested  by  numerous  archaeological  sites 
throughout  the  island:  not  only  churches  and 
fortresses,  but  also  villages  and  medium-sized 
farmsteads,  'I  he  remains  bear  witness  to  consid- 
erable  cultural  contact,  particularly  with  Italy  and 
the  Levant.  In  fact,  during  those  years  Cyprus 
was,  after  Palestine,  the  most  important  Western 
outpost  in  the  East,  the  staging  ground  for  what- 
ever  Crusader  aspirations  still  remained. 

The  data  concerning  connections  between  Cy- 


prus  and  Byz.  in  the  1 3th—  1 5th  C.  are  scanty. 
Letters  addressed  by  the  Orthodox  patriarch  (prob. 
Neophytos)  and  by  Henri  Lusignan  to  John  III 
Vatatzes  (K.  Chatzepsaltes,  KyprSp  15  [1951]  63- 
81),  though  limited  in  factual  content,  show  friendly 
relations  between  the  two  states  and  the  allegiance 
of  the  Cypriot  church  to  Nicaea;  the  patriarch 
does  not  complain  of  the  situation  of  the  Greek 
church  in  Cyprus.  Byz.  influence  at  the  court  of 
Nikosia  seems  to  have  increased  during  the  reign 
of  Jean  II  Lusignan  (1432-58)  who  was  married 
first  to  Medea,  daughter  of  the  half-Greek  mar- 
quis  of  Montferrat  John-James  Palaiologos,  and 
then  to  Helena,  daughter  of  Theodore  II  Palaio- 
logos,  despotes  of  Morea,  who  managed  to  place 
her  adoptive  brother  Thomas  as  grand  chamber- 
lain;  in  her  circle  an  idea  arose  to  replace  the 
Latin  archbishop  of  Nikosía,  Hugh  (died  1442), 
with  an  Orthodox  Greek  (A.  Vacalopoulos,  Prak- 
tika  tou  A '  diethnous  kyprologikou  synedriou,  vol.  2 
[Leukosia  1972]  277-80). 

Even  though  tradition  claimed  that  the  evan- 
gelization  of  Cyprus  was  the  result  of  the  activity 
of  St.  Paul  and  his  dísciple  Barnabas,  no  data  on 
the  Cypriot  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  before  325  are 
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known.  Since  administratively  Cyprus  was  under 
the  government  of  the  diocese  of  Oriens,  its  church 
was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Antioch.  Iri 
the  5th  C.  the  metropolitans  of  Cyprus  led  a 
struggle  for  ecclesiastical  independence,  taking 
advantage  of  the  confhct  between  Antioch  and 
Alexandria  and  appealing  to  the  authority  of  Rome 
and  Constantinople  (G.  Downey,  PAPhS  102  [1958] 
224-28).  Antioch  tried  to  retain  its  jurisdiction 
before  the  Council  of  Ephesus  in  431,  but  the 
Cypriots  elected  Rheginos  their  metropolitan,  and 
in  Ephesus  he  joined  the  cause  of  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria.  Petf.r  the  Fullf.r  tried  again  to  recover 
Antiochene  jurisdiction  expecting  help  from  Emp. 
Zeno,  but  Anthemios,  the  metropolitan  of  Cyprus, 
stubbornly  resisted.  In  488  the  tomb  of  the  apostle 
Barnabas  was  discovered;  it  also  contained  a  copy 
of  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel  that  Anthemios  immedi- 
ately  sent  to  the  emperor.  Zeno  proclaimed  the 
church  of  Cyprus  autocephalous  (a  decree  con- 
fìrmed  by  Justinian  I);  the  metropolitan  received 
special  signs  of  respect:  a  garment  of  purple  silk, 
a  scepter  instead  of  a  staff,  the  right  to  sign  his 
letters  in  red,  and  the  title  of  mahariotes  (“beati- 
tude”).  Greek  archbishops  existed  in  Cyprus  until 
1260  (V.  Laurent,  REB  7  [1949]  33—41)- 

lit.  C.F.  Hitl,  A  History  of  Cyprus,  vol.  1  (Cambridge 
1940)  244—329:  vol.  2  (Cambridge  1948).  Jenkins,  Studies, 
pt.XIV  [1953],  1006-14.  C.P.  Ryrrìs,  “The  Nature  of  the 
Arab-Byzantine  Relations  in  Cyprus,”  Graeco-arabtea  3  (1984) 
Í49— 75.  R.  Browning,  “Byzantium  and  Islam  in  Cyprus  in 
the  Early  Middle  Ages,”  EKEE  g  (1977—79)  101-16.  J. 
Richard,  “Une  économie  coloniale?  Chypre  et  ses  res- 
sources  agricoles  au  Moyen-Age,”  ByzE  5  (1977)  331—52. 
Idem,  “Culture  franque  et  culture  grecque:  Le  royaume 
de  Chypre  au  XVème  siècle,”  ByzF  11  (1987)  399—416. 
M.B.  Efthimiou,  “Greeks  and  Latins  on  Thirteenth-Cen- 
tury  Cyprus,”  GOrThR  20  (1975)  35-52.  J.  Hacket,  Ch.I. 
Papaioannou,  Historia  tes  orthodoxou  ekklesias  Kyprou,  3  vo!s. 
(Piraeus  1923-32).  -T.E.G. 

Monuments  of  Cyprus.  Several  large  ecclesias- 
tical  complexes  of  the  4th— 5th  C.  have  been  ex- 
cavated  on  the  island.  Among  the  inost  impressive 
is  Salamis.  The  Basilica  of  St.  Epiphanios,  which 
probably  functioned  as  the  cathedral  of  the  city, 
is  the  largest  Christian  building  discovered  on 
Cyprus.  Other  important  sites  include  a  4th-C. 
ecclesiastical  complex  at  nearby  Rampanopeta; 
Rourion,  with  a  large  5th-C.  episcopal  basilica  and 
baptistery;  Pegia,  with  two  basilicas,  a  baptistery, 
and  a  bath  dated  to  the  late  5th  or  early  6th  C.; 
Soloi  and  Gialousa. 


Mosaics  ascribed  to  the  6th  or  7th  C.  at  Krri 
and  Lythranromi  were  incorporated  in  churches 
rebuilt  either  before  the  Arab  invasions  of'the  7th 
C.  or  during  the  Arab-Byz.  treaty  period  (688/9— 
mid-ioth  C.).  Similarly  unclear  in  chronology  are 
the  monuments  of  the  Rarpas  peninsula,  includ- 
ing  a  cross-in-square  church  near  Rizokarpaso, 
and  three  vaulted  basilicas,  all  built  over  the  ruins 
of  earlier  churches. 

A  group  of  triple-domed  basilicas  including  St. 
Lazaros  at  Larnaka,  St.  Barnabas  at  Salamis,  Sts. 
Barnabas  and  Hilarion  at  Peristerona,  and  St. 
Paraskeve  at  Geroskipos,  may  be  very  tentatively 
ascribed  to  the  period  before  the  Byz.  reconquest 
of  the  island  by  Nikephoros  II  Phokas  in  965. 
After  the  reconquest  there  is  líttle  evidence  of 
artistic  activity  before  the  early  1  ìth  C.,  when  the 
cross-in-square  katholikon  of  St.  Nicholas  tes  Steges 
received  its  hrst  fresco  phase,  including  a  Great 
Feast  cycle.  At  the  beginning  of  the  i2th  C.,  the 
image  of  St.  Nicholas  with  a  monastic  donor  was 
painted  on  a  masonry  partition  inserted  between 
the  diakonikon  and  the  naos.  Later  in  the  i2th  C. 
a  narthex  decorated  with  a  Last  Judgment  was 
added. 

Perhaps  in  response  to  the  rebellion  of  Rha- 
psomates  in  1092  and  the  advancing  armies  of 
the  First  Crusade,  there  was  much  construction 
on  the  island  during  the  reign  of  Alexios  I.  For 
example,  Saranda  Rolonnes,  the  fortress  protect- 
ing  Paphos  harbor,  which  was  initially  erected  in 
the  gth  C.  (?),  was  rebuilt  (the  Crusaders  would 
make  further  additions  to  this  castle  after  they 
took  the  island  in  1191).  At  Koutsovendis,  the 
monastery  of  Hagios  Chrysostomos,  founded  on 
9  Dec.  1090  by  a  hegoumenos  George,  was  fortified. 
The  complex  included  a  domed-octagon  hatholi- 
kon  built  partially  in  cloisonné-brick  with  a  parek- 
klesion.  The  high-quality  decoration  of  the  latter 
dates  from  the  late  1  ìth  or  early  i2th  C.  Asinou 
and  a  large  number  of  other  churches  with  fres- 
coes  stylistically  related  to  those  at  Koutsovendis 
further  attest  to  rebuilding  on  the  island  in  the 
late  1  ìth  and  early  i2th  C. 

The  second  half  of  the  i2th  C.  is  also  rich  in 
monumental  remains.  The  Holy  Apostles  at  Pera- 
chorio,  a  small,  single-naved,  domed  church,  was 
decorated  with  a  feast  cycle  in  the  3rd  quarter  of 
the  century.  The  unpublished  church  at  Kato 
Lefkara  also  seems  to  date  from  this  period.  The 
rich,  painted  programs  of  the  Enkleistra  of  St. 
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Neophytos  Enrleistos  and  Lagoudera  date  to 
the  end  of  the  i2th  C. 

Before  the  Latin  occupation  of  Cyprus,  its  art 
and  to  a  lesser  degree  its  architecture  were  in- 
formed  by  a  tension  between  Constantinopolitan 
and  local  traditions.  In  contrast,  ìgth-C.  painting 
on  the  island  represents  a  distinctively  regional 
development.  The  monastery  of  St.  John  Lam- 
padistes  at  Ralopanagiotes  is  a  complex  of  three 
churches.  The  first  surviving  phase  of  fresco  dec- 
oration  of  St.  Heraldeidios,  a  cross-in-square  church 
constructed  probably  in  the  nth  C.,  dates  from 
the  i3th  C.  The  Panagia  at  Moutoullas,  a  small, 
rectangular,  wooden-roofed  structure,  was  deco- 
rated  with  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ  for  John, 
son  of  Moutoullas,  and  his  wife  Irene  on  4  July 
1280.  The  small  monastic  church  of  Panagia 
Amasgou  at  Monagri  received  its  principal  medi- 
eval  decoration  in  the  i3th  C.,  though  a  few  fresco 
fragments  of  the  early  i2th  C.,  stylistically  related 
to  the  paintings  at  Asinou,  also  remain. 

lit.  Soteriou,  Mnemeia  tes  Kyprou.  A.  and  J.A.  Stylianou, 
The  Painted  Churches  of  Cyprus 5  (London  1985).  A.  Papa- 
georghiou,  “L’architecture  paléochrétienne  de  Chypre’’  and 
“L’architecture  de  la  période  byzantine  à  Chypre,”  CorsiRav 
32  (1985)  299-324,  325-35,  A.H.  Megaw,  “Le  fortíficazioni 
bizantini  a  Cipro,”  CorsiRau  32  (1985)  ìgg— 231.  Idem, 
“Byzantine  Architecture  and  Decoration  in  Cyprus:  Met- 
ropolitan  or  Provincial?”  DOP  28  (1974)  57—69.  -A.J.W. 


CYPRUS  TREASURE.  Two  treasures  of  the  6th 
to  7th  C.  are  known  by  this  name. 

First  Cyprus  Treasure.  Found  at  the  end 
of  the  ìgth  C.  at  Karavas,  a  village  close  to  Lam- 
bousa  (anc.  Lapithos)  west  of  Ryrenia  in  Cyprus, 
the  First  Cyprus  Treasure  included  39  silver  ob- 
jects  (plate,  censer,  bowl  [with  silver  stamps  of 
578-82,  605-10,  641-51,  respectively],  and  36 
spoons)  of  which  all  but  1 1  spoons  entered  the 
British  Museum  in  1899.  In  1906  a  find  of  three 
silver  plates  (all  with  stamps  of  610-30)  decorated 
with  a  monogram  (read  as  “  I'heodore  A”)  was 
associated  with  this  treasure  by  Dalton,  as  was 
eventually  the  Second  Cyprus  Treasure.  Several 
spoons  have  inscribed  names,  including  that  of 
Theodore,  and  one  set  of  1 1  spoons  has  a  series 
of  running  animals.  Although  the  single  plate, 
bowl,  and  censer  have  Christian  decorations  (cross, 
busts  of  Christ,  and  saints),  none  is  inscribed  with 
a  dedication  to  a  church  and  the  treasure  is  prob- 


ably  domestic  silver  plate  with  pious  ornamen- 
tation  like  that  in  the  Canoscio  Treasure. 

lit.  O.M.  Dalton,  “A  Byzantine  Silver  Treasure  froni 
the  Dislrict  of  Kerynia  [sic],  Cyprus  now  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,”  Archaeolugia  57  (1900)  159—74.  Idem, 
“Byzantine  Silversmith’s  Work  from  Cyprus,"fîZ  15  (1906) 
615-17.  Dodd,  Byz.  Silver  Stamps,  nos.  28,  35,  37-39,  78. 
Mango,  Silver ,  nos.  103-05.  -M.M.M. 

Second  Cyprus  Treasure.  Discovered  in  1 902 
very  close  to  the  tìnd-spot  of  the  First  Cyprus 
Treasure,  this  second  find  consisted  of  two  lots: 
1 1  silver  plates  concealed  in  a  walled  niche  and 
eight  pieces  of  gold  jewelry  buried  in  a  pot  nearby. 
Eight  bronze  objects  (lampstand,  two  lamps,  five 
ewers)  also  formed  part  of  the  group.  The  silver 
objects,  now  divided  between  the  Nikosia  and 
Metropolitan  Museums,  included  the  nine  David 
Plates  of  629/30  and  two  dinner  plates,  one  bear- 
ing  the  monogram  of  a  certain  John  (with  silver 
stamps  of  605)  and  one  bearing  a  small  cross 
(with  stamps  of  613—30).  The  jewelry  included  a 
belt  and  a  chain  containing  consular  and  imperial 
medallions  of  Maurice  (584,  585).  The  second 
treasure  was  probably  part  of  the  contemporary 
First  Cyprus  Treasure  (which  contains  similar  din- 
ner  plates)  and  belonged  to  a  highly  placed  family 
that  received  imperial  gifts  in  584—85  and  629/30 
and  acquired  other  objects  between  578  and  ca.641. 
The  objects  were  probably  buried  when  the  island 
was  invaded  by  the  Arabs  in  ca.647. 

lit.  O.M.  Dalton,  “A  Second  Silver  Treasure  from  Cy- 
prus,”  Archaeologia  60  (1906)  1—24.  Dodd,  Byz.  Silver  Stamps, 
nos.  33,  54,  58—66.  A.  and  J.  Stylianou,  The  Treasures  of 
Lambousa  (Vasilia,  Cyprus,  1969).  Age  of  Spirit.,  nos.  61, 
285,  287,  2g2.  -M.M.M. 

CYRENAICA  (KvpRvr)).  The  Roman  province  of 
Cyrenaica  comprised  the  plateau  of  Djebel  Akh- 
dar  on  the  east  coast  of  Libya.  Under  Diocletian 
it  was  divided  into  two  provinces:  Libya  Superior 
or  Pentapolis  and  I.ibya  Inferior.  Both  provinces 
suffered  from  frequent  attacks  by  the  Austuriani 
in  the  4th  and  5th  C.,  leading  to  the  establishment 
of  a  dux  Libyarum  ca.383  and,  by  the  late  5th  C., 
of  a  dux  Libyae  Pentapoleos.  Regulations  regarding 
the  provisioning  of  troops  on  the  limes  of  the 
province,  published  in  the  reign  of  Anastasios  I 
(Supplementum  Epigraphicum  Graecum,  9.1  [Leiden 
1938]  no.356),  indicate  the  continuing  interest  of 
Constantinople  in  maintaining  control  over  Cy- 
renaica.  Anastasios  and  Justinian  I  also  undertook 
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the  refortification  of  some  towns  in  Cyrenaica  in 
response  to  new  barbarian  attacks,  most  notably 
by  the  Mazikes  (see  Mauri).  Despite  these  attacks, 
archaeological  evidence  from  the  cities  indicates 
that  trade,  Iargely  with  the  Aegean  and  northeast 
Mediterranean  areas,  continued  from  the  earlier 
Roman  period,  although  never  in  great  vo!ume. 
The  main  export  was  perhaps  grain,  but  olive  oil 
and  seafood  products  may  also  have  been  traded. 
Much  archaeological  work  remains  to  be  done  on 
the  rural  history  of  Cyrenaica  in  the  late  Roman 
period,  our  prime  source  of  information  still  being 
Synesios,  bishop  of  Cyrene  in  the  late  4th  and 
5*  C. 

Cyrenaica  was  subordinated  to  the  church  of 
Alexandria  and  thus  affected  by  Egyptian  reli- 
gious  controversies.  In  the  4th  C.  Arianism  ob- 
tained  support  among  Cyrenaican  bishops.  Zeno’s 
Henotiron  is  addressed  to  both  Cyrenaican  and 
Egyptian  clergy,  indicating  the  existence  of  a  strong 
Monophysite  church  in  Cyrenaica  in  the  5th  C. 
In  609  Herakleios  marched  from  Cyrenaica  into 
Egypt  in  his  revolt  against  Phokas.  The  history  of 
Roman  Cyrenaica  ends  with  the  Arab  invasions 
of  642  and  645. 

lit.  P.  Romanelli,  La  Cirenaica  romana  (96  a.c.-6<f  2  d.c.) 
(Rome  1971).  Cyrenaica  in  Antiquity,  ed.  G.  Barker,J.  Lloyd, 
J.  Reynolds  (Oxford  1985).  D.  Roques,  Synesios  de  Cyrène  et 
la  Cyrénaùjue  du  Bas-empire  (Paris  1987).  M.  Fulford,  “To 
East  and  West:  The  Mediterranean  Trade  of  Cyrenaica 
and  Trípolitania  in  Antiquity,”  Libyan  Studies  20  (ig8g) 
169-92.  -R.B.H. 

CYRIACUS  OF  ANCONA,  or  Ciriaco  de’  Pizzi- 
colli,  Italian  merchant;  self-taught  humanist  and 
epigrapher  fascinated  by  antiquities;  born  Ancona 
ca.  1391,  died  Cremona  ca.1455.  From  1412  to 
1454  he  traveled  incessantly  over  the  territories 
once  or  still  controlled  by  Byz.  Beginning  ca.  1424, 
he  kept  in  Latin  a  detailed  diary,  the  Commentana, 
that  recorded  his  movements;  the  people  he  met, 
including  John  VIII  Palaiologos  (K.M.  Setton, 
Speculum  33  [1958]  227!  and  n.14),  Gemistos  Ple- 
thon,  and  other  Byz.  potentates  and  scholars;  the 
places  and  monuments  he  saw  and  sketched;  and 
passages  from  Greek  (for  example,  B.  Baldwin, 
Scriptorium  37  [1983]  110—12  on  the  Athos  MS  of 
Nonnos)  and  Latin  MSS  he  consulted.  Most  im- 
portant  of  all,  he  transcribed  vast  numbers  of 
Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions,  for  many  of  which 
he  is  the  oldest  or  only  witness.  In  all  these  do- 


mains  he  collected  Byz.  material  no  less  avidly 
than  classical,  although  his  honesty  has  sometimes 
been  questioned. 

Of  the  mu!tivolumed  original  diary  only  a  small 
fragment  about  the  Peloponnesos  (1447—48)  sur- 
vives;  more  is  preserved  in  autograph  extracts 
that  Cyriacus  sent  to  various  acquaintances,  and 
sections  of  the  account  of  his  travels  in  Greece 
(1435-37)  survive  in  copies.  This  complex  and 
fragmentary  textual  tradition  complicates  the  ex- 
ploitation  of  his  myriad  materials.  He  avidly  col- 
lected  Greek  MSS  in  such  places  as  Constantino- 
ple,  Thessalonike  (M.  Vickers,  BMGS  2  [1976] 
75-82),  Chios,  and  Mt.  Athos,  where  he  also  made 
a  list  of  the  MSS  he  examined  in  Nov.  1444  (ed. 
Bodnar-Mitchell,  49.859—56. 1041). 

Cyriacus,  who  attended  the  Council  of  Ferrara- 
Florence  (1438—39),  was  devoted  to  church  union 
and  a  crusade  against  the  Turks  despite  his  ex- 
cellent  personal  relations  with  the  sultans  (F.  Pall, 
BSHAcRoum  20  [1938]  9—68);  he  supposedly  en- 
tertained  Mehmed  II  on  the  eve  of  the  conquest 
of  Constantinople  (E.  Jacobs,  BZ  30  [1929—30] 
197—202).  Cyriacus  wrote  some  works  in  Greek, 
for  example,  a  treatise  on  the  Roman  calendar 
(1448)  for  Constantine  (XI)  Palaiologos,  despotes 
of  Morea  (ed.  G.  Castellani,  REGr  9  [1896]  225— 
30),  and  one  or  two  poems  (D.A.  Zakythinos,  BZ 
28  [1928]  270—72;  cf.  Bodnar,  infra  [1960]  62). 
For  his  handwriting,  see  D.  Harlfinger,  Specimina 
griechischer  Kopisten  der  Renaissance,  vol.  1  (Berlin 
1974)  2 1  f. 

ed.  R.  Sabbadini,  “Ciriaco  d’Ancona  e  la  sua  descrizione 
autografa  del  Peloponneso  trasmessa  da  Leonardo  Botta,” 
in  Miscellanea  Ceriani  (Milan  1910)  181-247.  Classici  e  uma- 
nisti  da  codici  Ambrosiani  (Florence  1933)  1-48.  E.  Bodnar, 
C.  Mitchell,  Cyriacus  of  Ancona's  Journeys  in  the  Propontis  and 
the  Northem  Aegean,  1444-1445  (Philadelphia  1976). 

lit.  M.E.  Cosenza,  Biographical  and  Bibliographical  Dictio- 
nary  of  the  Italian  Humamsts 8  (Boston  1962)  1169-71.  J. 
Coiin,  Cynaque  d’Ancône:  Le  uoyageur,  le  marchand,  l’humaniste 
(Paris  1981).  E.  Bodnar,  Cynacus  of  Ancona  and  Athens  (Brus- 
sels  1960).  C.  Smith,  “Cyriacus  of  Ancona’s  Seven  Drawings 
of  Hagia  Sophia,”  ArtB  69  (1987)  16-32.  -M.McC. 

CYRIL,  bishop  of  Jerusalem  (ca. 348/50— 386/7) 
and  saint;  born  near  Jerusalem  ca.313;  feastday 
18  Mar.  Accused  both  of  theological  submission 
to  his  Arian  superior  Akakios,  bishop  of  Caesarea, 
and  of  harboring  pro-Nicene  sentiments,  Cyril 
was  thrice  deposed  (357,  360,  367)  and  thrice 
restored  (358,  362,  378).  His  major  extant  work 
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is  a  series  of  24  catechetical  lectures,  transcribed 
by  a  listener,  which  were  delivered  as  Lenten  and 
Easter  instructions  for  catechumens.  The  last  five, 
the  Mystagogical  Catecheses,  may  have  been  written 
wholly  or  partly  by  his  successor  as  bishop,  John 
II  of  Jerusalem.  Cyril’s  lectures  provide  much 
information  on  both  the  liturgy  and  the  topog- 
raphy  of  ^th-C.  Jerusalem.  His  observadons  on 
the  eucharist  are  particularly  important,  as  he 
was  the  first  theologian  to  discuss  transubstanda- 
don  and  to  ernphasize  its  sacrificial  nature.  His 
lectures  include  much  on  the  theory  and  pracdce 
of  baptism,  which  for  him  was  a  prerequisite  for 
salvation.  His  Christology  is  Nicene,  although  he 
notably  eschews  the  term  homoousios,  more  in 
opposition  to  Sabellianism  than  Arianism.  The 
word  does,  however,  appear  in  his  letter  to  Con- 
stantius  II  describing  the  apparition  of  a  cross  of 
light  in  the  sky  over  Jerusalem  on  7  May  351;  this 
letter  also  refers  to  Helena’s  discovery  of  the  True 
Cross  (ed.  E.  Bihain,  Byzantion  43  [1973]  264-96; 
the  letter  is  also  preserved  in  a  Syriac  version,  ed. 
J.F.  Coakley,  AB  102  [1984]  71—84).  The  presence 
of  the  term  homoousios  here  may  imply  a  Cyrilline 
change  of  mind,  or  simply  an  interpolation,  A 
homily  on  the  paralytic  also  survives. 

ED.  PG  33:331-1176.  Catéchèses  mystagogiques, 2  ed.  A. 
Piédagnel  (Paris  1988),  with  Fr.  tr.  by  P.  Paris.  Lectures  on 
the  Christmn  Sacramenls,  ed.  F.  L.  Cross  (London  1951;  rp. 
Crestwood,  N.Y.,  1977),  with  reproduction  of  Eng.  tr.  by 
R.W.  Church  (Oxford  1838).  Eng.  tr.  L.P.  McCauley.  A.A. 
Stephenson,  The  Works  of  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  2  vols. 
(Washington,  D.C.,  1969-70). 

nr.  H.M.  Riley,  Chnstian  Imtiation  (Washington,  D.C., 
1974).  E.A.  Boulgaralces,  Hai  hatecheseis  tou  Kyrillou  Hiero- 
solymon  (Thessalonike  1977).  A.A.  Stephenson,  “S.  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem’s  Trinitarian  Theology,”  StP  11  (1972)  234-41. 
T.H.  Greenlee,  The  Gospel  Text  of  Cyril  of  terusalem  (Copen- 
hagen  1955).  -B.B. 


CYRIL,  patriarch  of  Alexandria  (from  18  Oct. 
412),  theologian,  and  saint;  born  Mahalla  in  Egypt 
378,  died  Alexandria  27  June  444;  feastday  9 
June.  He  succeeded  on  the  patriarchal  throne  his 
uncle  Theophilos  whom  he  had  attended  at  the 
Synod  of  the  Oak  (403),  which  deposed  John 
Chrysostom.  His  early  years  in  office  (up  to  428) 
were  marked  by  conflicts  with  Jews,  Novatians, 
and  pagans,  the  last  provoking  suspicion  that  he 
was  involved  in  the  murder  of  Hypatia  (415).  In 
later  years  (between  433  and  441),  Cyril  wrote  a 
detailed  refutation  of  Against  the  Galilaeans  by  Ju- 


lian,  thus  revealing  the  tenacity  of  Egyptian  pa- 
ganism. 

The  early  writings  of  Cyril  were  mainly  biblical 
commentaries,  allegorical  in  method  though  less 
so  than  those  of  Origen,  and  polemics  against 
Arianism,  in  which  he  developed  the  Trinitarian 
views  of  Athanasios.  While  Athanasios  had  to 
deal  primarily  with  the  question  of  the  Trinity, 
Cyril  wrestled  with  Christological  problems.  Nes- 
torios  consistently  separated  the  God-Logos  in 
the  incarnate  Christ  from  the  Man,  accepting  only 
the  synapheia  or  “contact”  of  the  two  natures.  Cy- 
ril’s  aim  was  to  preserve  the  concept  of  unity  of 
the  God-Man  as  a  necessary  condition  of  salvation. 
For  this  purpose  he  employed  the  term  hypos- 
tasis  (introduced  by  Apollinaris)  and  asserted 
that  the  Logos  and  the  flesh  (he  preferred  these 
words  to  “god”  and  “man”)  ín  Christ  w'ere  not  in 
contact  but  in  hypostatic  unity  (Richard,  Opera 
minora  2,  no.42,  pp.  243—52).  Accordingly,  Cyril 
insisted  that  the  Virgin  Mary  had  given  birth  not 
only  to  the  man  Jesus  but  to  God  and  therefore 
deserved  the  appellation  Theotoros.  Cyril  did 
not  distinguish  clearly,  however,  between  the  con- 
cepts  of  hypostasis  and  nature,  and  sometimes 
assumed  that  Christ  possessed  one  hypostasis  or 
nature  (physis).  Formulations  of  this  kind  allowed 
for  a  Monophysite  interpretation  of  his  doc- 
trines.  This  Monophysite  cast  to  Cyril’s  writings 
accourits  for  the  preservation  of  a  great  many  of 
his  works  in  Armenian,  Syriac,  Ethiopic,  and  Cop- 
tic.  As  S.  Gero  (OrChr  62  [1978]  77-97)  demon- 
strated,  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  the  theory 
that  Cyril  encouraged  icon  veneration. 

Representation  in  Art.  Portraits  of  Cyril,  with 
his  dark  pointed  beard,  resemble  those  of  Basil 
the  Great,  but  Cyril  wears  a  special  pointed  bon- 
net,  the  prerogative  of  the  patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria.  The  bonnet  is  often  decorated  with  crosses. 

ed.  PG  68-77.  Opera,  ed.  P.E.  Pusey,  7  voIs.  (Oxford 
1868-77).  Select  Letters,  ed.  L.  Wickham  (Oxford  1983), 
with  Eng.  tr.  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandna:  Letters,  tr.  J.I.  Mc- 
Enerney,  2  vols.  (Washington,  D.C.  ,  1987).  Über  denrechten 
Glauben,  ed.  B.M.  Weischer,  Germ.  tr.  O.  Bardenhewer 
(Munich  1984).  CPG,  nos.  5200-5438. 

lit.  Quasten,  Patrology  3:1 16-42.  M.  Simonetti,  “Alcune 
osservazioni  sul  monofisismo  di  Cirillo  d’Alessandria,”  Au- 
gustinianum  22  (1982)  493—511.  A.  Rerrigan,  St.  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  Interpreter  of  the  Old  Testament  (Rome  1952).  W.J. 
Malley,  Hellenism  and  Christianity  (Rome  1978)  237-423. 
R.L,  Wilken ,  Judaism  and  the  Early  Christian  Mind:  A  Study 
of  Cyril  of  Alexandria’s  Exegesis  and  Theology  (New  Haven 
1971).  — B.B.,  A.K„  N.P.S. 
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CYRIL,jurist  of  the  time  of  [ustinian  I.  Cyril  was 
the  author  of  a  Greek  paraphrase  of  the  Digest, 
many  fragments  of  which  have  been  preserved  in 
the  scholia  to  the  Basilika.  His  paraphrase  of 
books  4 1  to  50  of  the  Digest  appears  to  have  been 
the  basis  for  certain  sections  of  the  Basilika  text  as 
well. 

lit.  Heimbach,  Basil.  6:16,  56-59.  Wenger,  Q_uellen  687. 

-AS 

CYRIL  (saint).  See  Constantinf.  the  Philoso- 

PHER. 

CYRIL  III,  patriarch  of  Antioch  (29  June  1287— 
ca.  1308?).  The  third  of  his  name  to  sit  on  the 
throne  of  Antioch  (not  the  second;  cf.  V.  Grumel, 
MélUnwJos  38  [1962]  260,  n.3),  Cyril  was  metro- 
politan  of  Tyre  until  his  election  as  patriarch  in 
1287.  A  rival  claimant,  Dionysios  I,  was  elected  at 
the  same  time  in  Cilicia.  In  1288  Cyril  went  to 
Constantinople,  where  Patr.  Gregory  II  and 
Athanasios  I  refused  to  recognize  his  election. 
He  lived  in  Constantinople  at  the  Hodegon  mon- 
astery  and  was  finally  recognized  in  1 296  by  Patr. 
John  XII  Rosmas  (1293—1303).  He  resided  in  the 
capital  until  his  death  or  resignation  ca.  1308. 
Athanasios  remained  hostile  to  him  and  accused 
him  of  causing  a  schism  in  the  church  (ep.6g,  ed. 
Talbot).  The  chronology  of  the  patriarchate  of 
Antioch  in  the  early  i4th  C.  is  not  yet  fully  re- 
solved;  PLP  (no.  14053)  suggests  that  Cyril  may 
have  resumed  the  patriarchate  between  1310  and 
1 3  J4- 

lit.  V.  Laurent,  “I.e  patriarche  d’Antiothe  Cyrille  II,” 
AB  68  (1950)  310-17.  -A.M.T. 

CYRIL  OF  SRYTHOPOLIS,  monk  and  hagiog- 
rapher;  born  Skythopolis  (in  Palestine)  ca.525?, 
died  after  559?.  Cyril’s  father,  a  lawyer  named 
John,  supervised  his  eariy  religious  education. 
When  still  a  young  child,  Cyril  met  St.  Sabas,  who 
strongly  influenced  his  future  monastic  career. 
According  to  Flusin  ( infra ),  Cyril  became  an  an- 
agnostes  shortly  after  532  and  in  543  was  tonsured 
as  a  monk.  He  left  almost  immediately  for  Jeru- 
salem,  where  he  met  St.  John  the  Hesychast,  whose 
biography  he  would  later  write.  In  544,  after 
spending  some  months  as  a  hermit  in  a  lavra  near 
the  Jordan,  he  entered  the  cenobitic  monastery 


of  St.  Euthymios  the  Great  at  Jericho,  where  he 
spent  the  next  ten  years.  Following  the  condem- 
nation  of  Origenism  in  553,  Origenist  monks 
were  expelled  from  the  New  Lavra  of  St.  Sabas 
and  replaced  in  555  by  Orthodox  monks,  among 
them  Cyril.  In  557  he  moved  to  the  Great  Lavra 
of  Sabas,  where  he  died  shortly  thereafter. 

Despite  his  short  life  Cyril  wrote  a  number  of 
biographies  of  Palestinian  monks,  such  as  Sabas, 
Abraham,  Kyriakos  (also  preserved  in  Georgian), 
Theodosios,  and  Theognios.  His  evident  aim  was 
to  produce  a  corpus  of  vitae  of  Palestinian  saints, 
an  ambition  fostered  both  by  local  patriotism  and 
a  firm  belief  in  the  relationship  between  holiness 
and  the  desert.  The  historical  details  in  his  Lives, 
where  verifiable,  are  accurate.  He  is  informative 
on  topics  ranging  from  the  phylarchs  of  the  Par- 
embole  in  Palaestina  I  to  the  movements  of  He- 
sychios  of  Jerusalem.  Cyril  is  occasionally  illu- 
minating  on  Constantinople,  as  in  the  story  of 
“the  liberating  of  the  polis  and  the  church”  (ed. 
Schwartz  176.1—2)  from  the  three  heresies — of 
Arius,  Nestorius,  and  Origen. 

ed.  Kyrillos  von  Shthopolis,  ed.  E.  Sthwartz  (Leipzig  1939). 
Fr.  tr.  A.-J.  Festugière,  Les  moines  d'Orient,  vol.  3  (Paris 
1962—63).  “La  version  Géorgienne  de  la  vie  de  S.  Cyriaque 
par  CyriIIe  de  Scythopolis,”  ed.  G.  Garitte,  Muséon  75  (1962) 
399-440- 

lit.  B.  Flusin,  Miracle  et  histoire  dans  l’oeuirre  de  Cynlle  de 
Scythopolis  (Paris  1983).  -B.B.,  A.M.T. 

CYRIL  OF  TUROV.  See  Ririll. 

CYRIL  PHILEOTES,  saint;  born  in  Philea  near 
Derkos  ca.1015,  died  2  Dec.  1110  [1 120,  accord- 
ing  to  Karlin-Hayter,  infra].  A  holy  man  who 
remained  a  long  time  in  the  world,  Cyril  spent 
three  years  as  a  sailor;  he  had  a  wife  and  children 
but  was  very  devoted  to  monastic  life  and  consis- 
tently  restricterl  bnth  his  sexuai  üfe  and  diet  From 
his  homeland  he  frequently  visited  Constantino- 
ple,  but  he  traveled  even  further,  to  Chonae  and 
even  to  Rome.  Cyril  was  connected  with  the  Kom- 
nenoi  and  some  of  their  supporters:  Eumathios 
Philohales,  George  Palaiologos,  Michael  Doukas, 
etc.  He  took  the  habit  at  the  monastery  founded 
at  Philea  by  his  brother  Michael  and  received 
there  his  monastic  name  of  Cyril;  his  secular  name 
is  unknown.  Alexios  I  granted  the  monastery  a 
confirmation  of  the  independence  of  all  its  pos- 
sessions  from  the  treasury. 
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Cyril’s  Life,  written  by  Nicholas  Kataskepenos 
(died  after  1 143),  has  an  unusual  structure:  every 
chapter  or  paragraph  begins  by  stating  a  fact  in 
Cyril’s  biography,  followed  by  a  series  of  patristic 
quotations  that  tend  to  emphasize  the  general 
significance  of  this  fact.  Kataskepenos  presented 
a  rigoristic  approach  to  salvation:  his  hero  per- 
formed  not  only  traditional  fasting  and  vigils  but 
also  self-flagellation  with  rope  and  club  (e.g., 
ch.5.7).  Unlike  Symeon  the  Theologian,  Cyril  is 
said  to  have  approved  of  monastic  friendship  and 
to  have  eagerly  practiced  charity. 

sources.  La  V le  de  saint  Cyrille  le  Philéote  tnoine  bymntin, 
ed.  E.  Sargologos  (Brussels  1964),  with  notes  by  P.  Karlin- 
Hayter,  Bymntion  34  (1964)  607-1 1;  A.  Kazhdan,  VizVrem 
28  (1968)  302-04;  A.-J.  Festugière,  REGr  80  (1967)  430— 
44;  81  (1968)  88-109. 

lit.  V.  Gjuzelev,  “Svedenija  za  istorijata  na  Varna  i 
Anchialo  (Pomorie)  prez  XI  v.  v  zitieto  na  Kiril  Fileot,” 
IzvInstBúlgIst  28  (1972)  315—23.  -A.K. 


CYRRHUS  (K úppoç,  also  Hagioupolis,  now  Huru 
Pegamber  in  eastern  Turkey),  city  of  northern 
Syria  in  the  province  of  Euphratensis.  Bishops 
of  Cyrrhus  are  known  from  325  onward;  between 
460  and  570  it  became  an  autocephalous  metrop- 
olis.  Libanios  speaks  of  it  as  a  small  city  that  had 
formerly  been  great;  its  function  as  the  region’s 
fortress  was  usurped,  under  Constantíus  II,  by 
Hierapolis.  Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus,  who  was 
the  city’s  bishop  in  the  5th  C.,  describes  the  city 
primarily  as  a  residence  of  hermits;  his  own  build- 
ing  activity  there  included  the  construction  of 
stoas,  two  bridges,  an  aqueduct,  and  the  mainte- 
nance  of  public  baths.  Some  revival  took  place 
under  Justinian  I,  who  stationed  a  garrison  at 
Cyrrhus  and  ordered  the  repair  of  the  city  walls 
and  the  construction  of  a  roofed  aqueduct.  Sev- 
eral  inscrìptions  have  been  found  in  Cyrrhus 
bearing  the  names  of  Justinian,  Theodora,  and 
Belisarios.  The  martynon  of  Sts.  Kosmas  and 
Damianos  near  Cyrrhus,  first  mentioned  by  Theo- 
doret,  was  later  called  a  “wonder  of  the  world”  by 
Arab  writers;  its  materials  were  removed  by  al- 
Walld  (705-15)  for  his  mosque  at  Berroia.  The 
circuit  walls  and  the  remains  of  two  large  basilicas, 
all  from  the  period  of  the  qth  to  7th  C.,  still  stand 
at  Cyrrhus;  a  residendal  quarter  by  the  cardo  has 
been  excavated;  and  two  bridges  survive  in  the 
area.  The  remains  of  a  large  basilica  and  traces 
of  an  aqueduct  have  also  been  discovered. 


The  Arabs  took  Cyrrhus  in  637.  From  the  ìoth 
C.  onward  the  Byz.  tried  to  regain  it:  in  905 
Andronikos  Doukas  plundered  Cyrrhus  and  took 
its  inhabitants  captive.  Romanos  III  was  defeated 
in  this  region  in  1030.  In  the  i2th  C.  Armenians 
and  Crusaders  fought  over  “Guris”/“Qurus”; 
thereafter  it  is  not  mentioned  by  historians. 

lit.  E.  Honigmann,  RE  12  (1925)  199-204.  E.  Frézouls, 
“Recherches  historiques  et  archéologiques  sur  la  ville  de 
Cyrrhus,”  AnnArchSyr  4-5  (1954-5)  106—28.  "L’explora- 
tion  archéologique  de  Cyrrhus,”  in  Apamée  de  Syrie,  ed.  J. 
Balty  (Brussels  1969)81-92.  -M.M.M. 

CYZICUS.  See  Kyzikos. 

CZECH  LITERATURE.  Church  Slavonic  as  a 
liturgical  and  literary  language  coexisted  with  Latin 
in  the  Bohemian  (Czech)  church  until  its  use  was 
banned  in  1096/7.  The  basic  texts  were  probably 
imported  from  Moravia.  The  earliest  Church  Sla- 
vonic  MS  of  indisputably  Czech  provenance,  the 
nth-C.  Glagolitic  Prague  Fragments,  is  a  Byz. 
liturgical  text  translated  from  Greek.  All  other 
extant  Czech  translations  are  from  Latin  works, 
although  some  translators  may  have  known  Greek 
(F.  Mares,  BS  24  [1963]  247—50).  Native  literature 
is  esp.  notable  for  its  hymnography  (the  Canon  to 
St.  Václav  [Wenceslas],  the  hymn  H ospodìne  pomiluj 
ny)  and  hagiography  (numerous  Latin  and  Church 
Slavonic  vitae  of  Václav  [died  929],  of  Václav’s 
grandmother  Ludmila  [died  ca.921],  and  proba- 
bly  of  St.  Proropios).  Translated  and  original 
Czech  literature  was  exported  to  the  Slavic  Or- 
thodox  world,  particularly  to  Rus’  (P.  Devos,  AB 
72  t 1 954]  427-38;  B-  Florja,  BS  46  [1985]  121- 
30).  Most  Church  Slavonic  works  of  Czech  origin 
survive  in  Eastern  Slavic  MSS,  the  earliest  dating 
from  1095/6.  (See  also  Konstantin  Mihailovió 
of  Ostrovica). 

ed.  F.  Mares,  An  Anthology  of  Church  Slauonic  Texts  of 
Western  (Czech)  Origtn  (Munich  1979). 

lit.  Magna  Morauia  (Prague  1965)  435—566.  Vlasto,  En- 
try  90-92,  105-13.  -S.C.F. 

CZECHIA.  In  the  gth  C.,  when  reached  by  Byz. 
missionaries,  Czechia  was  a  vassal  state  of  Great 
Moravia.  According  to  legend,  Methodios  con- 
verted  Borivoj  of  Prague  and  his  wife  Ludmila. 
After  the  Hungarian  invasion  and  collapse  of 
Moravia  (ca.906)  two  independent  princedoms 
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emerged:  one  under  the  Premyslid  dynasty  of 
Prague  and  another  (until  991)  under  the  Slavnik 
dynasty  of  Libíca.  Constantine  VII  seems  to  have 
had  some  information  about  Czechia:  his  “White 
Serbloi”  who  lived  beyond  “Turkey”  in  a  place 
called  Boiki  (or  Boimi? — De  adm.  imp.  32.2—4)  may 
be  the  Slav  inhabitants  of  eastern  Bohemia. 
Twelfth-century  Byz.  authors  speak  of  the  Tze- 
choi  who  were  allied  with  Hungary  and  Kiev 
against  Manuel  I  (e.g.,  Lampros,  “Mark.  kod.” 
174,  no. 320.6-7),  though  Rinnamos  (Kinn.  223.5- 
8)  implies  that  the  “king  of  the  Tzechoi”  was  the 
empire’s  lizios  at  the  time  of  the  Second  Crusade. 
Vincent  of  Prague  (MGH  SS  17:681)  records  that 
a  noble  Czech,  Boguta  of  Moravia,  served  Manuel 
and  was  granted  several  castles.  In  1273  Byz-  ar*d 
Czechia  negotiated  concerning  a  union  of  the 


churches  and  the  organization  of  a  crusade.  In 
Ì451— 52  a  Hussite  emissary,  probably  Matthew 
English,  came  to  Constantinople  and  after  lengthy 
defense  of  the  Hussite  creed  obtained  a  letter 
dated  18  Jan.  1452,  signed  by  seven  church  dig- 
nitaries  and  inviting  the  Hussites  to  join  the  Greek 
church.  The  letter,  however,  satisfied  only  the 
most  moderate  leaders  of  the  Czech  movement. 
Chalkokondyles  conveys  some  data  about  the 
Tzechoi  or  Boemoi  (Ditten,  Russland-Exkurs  s6f), 
asserting,  for  instance,  that  they  were  fire 
worshipers. 

lit.  F.  Dvornik,  The  Mahmg  of  Cenlral  and  Easlem  Europe  2 
(Gulf  Breeze,  Fla.,  1974).  M.  Paulová,  “Die  tschechisch- 
byzantinischen  Beziehungen  unter  Premysl  Otakar  II,"  ZRV1 
8. 1  (1963)  237-44.  F.M.  Barloä,  "A  Delegate  of  the  Hussite 
Church  to  Constantinople  in  1451  —  1452,”  BS  24  (1963) 
287-92;  25  (1964)  69-74.  -S.C.F.,  A.K. 
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DABATENOS,  or  Diabatenos  (A(i)afiarr)vó<;,  fem. 
A(i)a/3aTT)i'T]),  a  family  that  Hourished  in  the  sec- 
ond  half  of  the  nth  C.,  possibly  of  Armenian 
origin.  A  certain  Davatanos,  doux  of  Edessa,  fell 
in  battle  ca.  1062;  his  brother  Levon  held  the  same 
position  in  the  1070S.  We  do  not  know  whether 
he  is  to  be  identified  with  Leo  Diabatenos,  a  gen- 
eral  under  Romanos  IV,  and  another  Leo,  gov- 
ernor  of  Mesembria  in  1080.  Another  Dabatenos, 
under  Alexios  I,  served  as  topotereles  of  Herakleia 
in  Pontos  and  of  Paphlagonia  (1081);  perhaps  he 
was  the  same  Dabatenos  who  more  than  20  years 
later  was  dowc  of  Trebizond.  Even  less  certain  is 
his  identity  with  Michael  Dabatenos,  protonobelis- 
simos  in  1094/5  (P-Gautier,  REB  29  [1971]  245O. 
Several  Dabatenoi  left  seals  with  such  titles  as 
sebastos ,  protokouropalates ,  and  katepano.  Soon  after 
1100  the  family  position  declined,  and  the  Dia- 
batenoi  attested  in  the  13Ẃ  and  i4th  C.  were 
paroihoi ,  priests,  or  owners  of  small  farms  ( PLP , 
nos.  5365-70). 

lit.  Kazhdan,  Arm.  1 14- 16.  V.A.  Arutjunova-Fidanjan, 
Armjane-chalkidonity  na  oostocnych  granicach  Vizanttjskoj  impeni 
(Erevan  1980)  141—43.  -A.K. 


DACIA,  the  territory  north  of  the  Lower  and 
Middle  Danube.  It  was  conquered  by  Trajan  and 
then  abandoned  by  the  Romans  in  the  mid-^rd 
C.  Aurelian,  however,  created  the  province  of 
Dacia  Ripensis  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube 
between  Moesia  I  and  Moesia  II.  Its  major  cities 
were  Ratiaria  and  Oescus;  Prishos  of  Panion  (fr.  1) 
called  Ratiaria  a  large  and  densely  populated  city. 
Military  camps  and  forts,  rather  than  cities,  were 
typical  of  the  province.  Dacia  Ripensis  ílourished 
in  the  mid-4th  C.,  and  the  Romans  even  managed 
to  recover  some  fortresses  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Danube.  Gothic  foederati  penetrated  into 
Dacia,  and  some  settlements  probably  belonging 
to  them  (e.g.,  a  fortified  village  at  Vit)  have  been 
excavated.  This  system  of  Germanic  settlements 
continued  after  the  battle  of  Adrianople  (378),  as 
in  Sucidava,  where  the  last  Roman  coins  are  of 


408-23;  probably  thereafter  the  system  of  forts 
was  demolished  by  the  Huns.  The  empire  re- 
newed  the  construction  of  strongholds  north  of 
the  Danube  at  the  end  of  the  5th  C.  and  was  able 
to  maintain  them  through  the  end  of  the  6th, 
when  Dacia  was  occupied  by  the  Avars  and  Slavs 
(O.  Toropu  in  9  CEFR  [1974]  71-81). 

Dacia  Mediterranea  lay  south  of  Dacia  Ripensis 
and  was  probably  created  sometime  later.  Its  cap- 
ital  was  Serdica  and  its  major  cities  were  Naissus, 
Pautalia,  and  Remesiana.  Dacia  Mediterranea  was 
more  urban  and  more  Greek  than  Dacia  Ripensis 
and  played  a  larger  role  in  ecclesiastical  develop- 
ment. 

lit.  H.  Vetters,  Dacia  npensis  (Vienna  1950).  E.  Chirilä, 
M.  Gudea,  “Economie,  populajie  §í  societate  în  Dacia  post- 
aurelianä,”  Acta  Musei  Poroltssonensu  6  (1982)  123—54. 

-A.K. 

DACO-GETANS,  autochthonous  population  on 
both  banks  of  the  Lower  Danube.  Ancient  authors 
considered  them  a  single  group,  speaking  a  dialect 
of  the  Thracian  language,  but  recent  scholars 
distinguish  three  ethnic  elements:  Thracian,  Illy- 
rian,  and  Daco-Moesian  (C.  Poghirc  in  L’ethno- 
génèse  des  peuples  balkaniques  [Sofia  1971]  1 7 1  f ) . 
Despite  romanization  of  the  region,  old  Getic  tra- 
ditions,  esp.  old  forms  of  ceramics,  survived  in 
Scythia  Minor  and  in  Moesia  through  the  6th 
C.  (C.  Scorpan,  Thracia  2  [1974]  131—34).  From 
the  7th  C.  onward,  the  Slavs  settled  on  the  Dan- 
ube,  assimilating  a  substantial  part  of  the  autoch- 
thonous  population,  then  the  Bulgars  and  Pech- 
enegs  moved  into  the  area.  The  ancient  Daco- 
Getans  mingled  with  these  peoples,  even  though 
some  Daco-Getans,  esp.  in  mountainous  regions, 
retained  their  ladnized  language  and  certain  cul- 
tural  tradidons,  eventually  emerging  as  Vlachs. 

The  ethnic  name  Dakes  reappears  in  the  ìoth- 
1  ìth  C.  to  designate  Pechenegs;  in  the  1  2th—  i5th 
C.  it  was  applied  prímarily  to  the  Hungarians 
(Moravcsik,  Bymnlmoturcica  2:116)  and,  in  the  15Ü1 
C.,  even  to  the  Danes  (E.  Trapp ,JÖB  36  [1986] 
30  ìf). 
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lit.  D.  Protase,  Problema  contmuitäjii  în  Dacia  (Bucharest 
ig66).  G.  §tefan,  “Le  problème  de  Ia  continuité  sur  la 
territoire  de  la  Dacie,”  Dacia  1 2  (1968)  347-54.  Transyhania 
and  the  Theory  of  Daco-Roman-Rumanian  Conänuity,  ed.  L. 
Löte  (Rochester,  N.Y.,  ig8o).  -A.K. 

DARTYLOS  (8á/cn/Xoç,  “finger”),  the  smallest  Byz. 
unit  of  length,  equal  to  1/16  pous  [=  1.95  cm], 
also  called  monas  (unit). 

u  r.  Schilbach,  Metrologie  16.  -E.  Sch. 

DALASSENE,  ANNA,  mother  of  Alexios  I  Kom- 
nenos;  born  ca.1025,  died  1  Nov.  1100  or  1102. 
Her  father  was  Alexios  Charon,  her  maternal 
grandfather  Adrianos  Dalassenos  (N.  Adontz, 
Byzantion  10  [1935]  171-85).  She  marríed  John, 
brother  of  Isaac  I  Romnenos,  in  1040  or  1045; 
their  children  included  Manuel,  Maria,  Isaac,  Eu- 
dokia,  Theodora,  Alexios,  Adrianos,  and  Nike- 
phoros.  After  Isaac  I’s  abdication,  Dalassene  op- 
posed  the  Doukas  family,  who  had  succeeded  to 
the  throne;  she  even  disliked  Alexios’s  marriage 
to  Irene  Douraina.  She  actively  encouraged  Isaac 
and  Alexios’s  revolt  against  Nirephoros  III  (14 
Feb.  1081)  and  had  to  seek  refuge  in  Hagia  So- 
phia  and  then  the  Petrion  monastery.  Upon  Al- 
exios  I’s  accession,  she  became  powerful  at  court. 
During  his  campaigns  (beginning  in  Aug.  1081), 
he  granted  her  sweeping  administrative  powers 
(Reg  no.1073):  written  or  verbal,  rational  or  ridic- 
ulous,  her  orders  were  to  be  obeyed  as  the  em- 
peror’s  own.  A  copy  of  her  pittarion  for  Chris- 
todoulos  of  Patmos  (May  1088)  survives  ( Patmou 
Engrapha  1:342—51,  no.49),  and  in  1095  she  or- 
dered  the  blinding  of  Nikephoros  Diogenes 
(An.Romn.,  2:201.16—22).  After  popular  charges 
of  misgovernment  seemingly  disturbed  her  rela- 
tionship  with  Alexios  (Zon.  3:746.4-7),  she  re- 
tired  to  the  Pantepoptes  monastery.  Her  piety 
and  patronage  of  monks  were  renowned;  Anna 
Romnene  greatly  admired  her. 

ut.  Skoulatos,  Personnages  20-24.  -C.M.B. 

DALASSENOS  (AaAacrcrTjPÓç,  fem.  AaRacrcnjwr)), 
a  noble  Byz.  lineage  originating  from  Dalasa-Talas 
on  the  Euphrates  and  known  from  the  late  ìoth 
C.  Adontz’s  hypothesis  that  the  family  was  of 
Armenian  stock  can  neither  be  proved  nor  re- 
futed.  The  magistros  Damianos  and  his  son  the 


patrifäos  Constantine  were  governors  of  Antioch 
in  996—998  and  in  1025,  respectively.  Constan- 
tine,  called  “the  lord  of  the  Eastern  land”  in  con- 
temporary  epigrams,  was  an  important  land- 
owner;  Constantine  VIII  regarded  him  as  his 
heir,  but  in  the  1030S  Constantine  Dalassenos  fell 
from  imperial  favor  and  was  arrested  by  Michael 
IV.  His  brother  Theophylaktos  was  doux  of  An- 
tioch  according  to  a  seal;  the  third  brother  Ro- 
manos  was  katepano  of  Iberia.  In  the  io6os  and 
70S  the  Dalassenoi  served  in  the  Balkans:  Theo- 
dore  as  doux  of  Thessalonike  and  Serres,  Dami- 
anos  as  doux  of  Skopje.  Anna  Dalassene  was  mar- 
ried  to  John  Romnenos  and  became  mother  of 
Alexios  I  Romnenos.  Thereafter  the  Dalassenoi 
ceased  to  be  military  commanders:  the  sebastos 
Theodore  served  as  a  judge  in  1196;  another 
Theodore,  sebastos  (and  eparch),  is  known  from  a 
seal;  a  third  Theodore  is  mentioned  in  Tipourei- 
tos  as  a  lawyer  in  Eudokia’s  court  (1067),  but  the 
high  title  of  protonobelissimos  makes  this  attribution 
dubious  (see  Nobelissimos).  In  the  later  period 
the  name  Dalassenos  is  rare  and  used  only  in  a 
low  level  of  society  ( PLP ,  nos.  5035—36). 

lit.  Cheynet-Vannier,  Éludes  75-115,  i2if.  Adontz, 
Études  163-77.  Kazhdan,  Arm.  92-97.  -A.K. 

DALMATIA  (AeX/xart'a),  Roman  province  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  whose  capital 
was  Salona.  After  brief  domination  by  Odoacer, 
and  then  by  the  Ostrogoths,  ca.538  Dalmatia  be- 
came  a  Byz.  proconsular  province,  consisting  of 
coastal  cities  and  nearby  islands,  from  Istria  to 
Kotor.  It  prospered  through  maritime  trade.  In 
the  early  7th  C.  when  Slavs  and  Avars  invaded 
the  hinterland  and  destroyed  the  coastal  cities 
(Salona,  Epidauros),  these  centers  were  replaced 
by  new  ones  (Split,  Dubrovnik).  Both  cities  and 
islands  remained  under  Byz.  rule,  but  their  eccle- 
siastical  jurisdiction  alternated  between  Rome  and 
Constantinople.  The  metropolis  became  Zadar 
(Zara)  administered  by  a  prior  or  archon.  Whether 
he  was  a  Byz.  functionary  or  local  magnate  re- 
mains  unclear.  In  the  early  9th  C.  Charlemagne 
subjugated  Dalmatia,  and  the  dux  Jaderae  briefly 
functioned  there  as  Frankish  representadve;  in 
812  the  Franks  returned  Dalmada  to  Byz.,  but  it 
remained  practically  independent  until  the  late 
86os  when  Basil  I  established  a  Byz.  theme  there. 
Ecclesiastically  it  formed  the  metropolis  of  Ke- 
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phalia  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Constantinople 
(Notitiae  CP,  no.3.54). 

The  area  consisted  of  several  independent  eco- 
nomic  and  political  zones:  the  northern  centers 
tended  to  be  pro-Venetian;  the  mid-Dalmatian 
cities,  mostly  autonomous,  wavered  in  their  loy- 
alties  between  Venice  and  Hungary;  Dubrovnik 
temporarily  formed  a  special  Byz.  theme;  the 
southern  cities  were  linked  with  Serbia  and  Zeta. 
After  a  short-lived  Venetian  conquest  in  1000,  the 
Byz.  presence  in  Dalmatia  weakened.  Various 
forces — Venice,  Croatia,  Hungary,  the  Nor- 
mans — contended  for  domination  over  the  area, 
and  in  the  io6os  real  Byz.  authority  disappeared, 
except  in  Dubrovnik.  After  the  union  of  Croatia 
with  Hungary  (1 102),  northern  Dalmatìa  was  un- 
der  Venice;  the  central  area  under  Hungaro- 
Croatian  kings;  the  southern  area  nominally  Byz., 
but  in  fact  autonomous.  Croatian  impact  on  Dal- 
matian  cities  and  islands  intensified.  Brief  resto- 
ration  of  Byz.  influence  in  the  mid-i2th  C.  col- 
lapsed  in  1180.  From  1204  to  1358  Venice 
dominated  Dalmatia,  after  which  all  the  area  ex- 
cept  Dubrovnik  was  conquered  by  Hungary. 
Venetian  domination  returned  in  the  early  i5th 
C.  and  lasted  until  1797. 

lit.  J.  Hahn,J.  Ferluga,  Z.  Rapanic,  LMA  3:444— 57.  J. 
Ferluga,  L’amministrazione  biiantina  in  Dalmazia  (Venice  1978). 
N.  Klaic,  Povijest  Hrnata  u  ranom  srednjem  vijeku  (Zagreb 
1971).  Idem,  Povijest  Hruata  u  razvijenom  srednjem  vijeku 
(Zagreb  1976).  L.  Steindorff,  Die  dalmatinischen  Städte  im 
12.  Jahrhunderl  (Cologne-Vienna  1984).  -B.K. 

DALMATIC  OF  CHARLEMAGNE.  Neither  a 
dalmatic  nor  belonging  to  Charlemagne,  the  so- 
called  Dalmatic  of  Charlemagne,  a  piece  of  silk 
dating  ca.mid-i4th  C.,  is  a  patriarchal  sakkos 
presumably  from  Constantinople;  documented  in 
Vatican  inventories  from  1489,  it  is  currently  in 
the  Treasury  of  St.  Peter’s.  Its  association  with 
Charlemagne  is  purely  legendary.  The  dark  blue 
silk  sakkos  is  decorated  with  an  extensive  gold- 
embroidered  figural  cycle  on  the  theme  of  Sal- 
vation.  The  complex  iconography  begins  with  the 
Transfiguration  on  the  back  of  the  garment, 
continues  with  the  Communion  of  the  Apostles 
(see  Lord’s  Supper)  on  the  shoulders,  and  ends 
with  the  Parousia,  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ 
on  the  front.  Embroidered  inscriptions  include 
Matthew  26:26—27,  John  11:25,  ar*d  Matthew 
25:34- 


lit.  G.  Míllet,  La  Dalmatique  du  Vatican  (Paris  1945).  E. 
Pi)tz,  Trois  sakkoi  byzantins  (Stockholm  1976)  28f,  42-45, 
figs-  5-7.  9-lü-  -A.Ò. 

DALMATOU  MONASTERY,  an  ìmportant  early 
monastery,  evidently  the  first  to  be  constructed  in 
Constantinople.  Dalmatou  (AaXp.árou,  A a\fia- 
tíov)  was  founded  in  382  by  the  Syrian  saint  Isaac 
outside  the  Constantinian  walls  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Psamathia  quarter.  After  Isaac’s  death 
ca.406,  he  was  succeeded  as  superior  by  his  dis- 
ciple  Dalmat(i)os,  a  former  officer  of  the  imperial 
guard  (died  438),  after  whom  the  monastery  was 
named.  In  the  5th  C.  Dalmatou  was  a  bastion  of 
Orthodoxy,  and  its  superior  was  given  the  title  of 
archimandrite  or  exarch,  supervisor  of  the  other 
monasteries  of  the  capital.  Beginning  in  the  late 
7th  C.,  the  monastery  was  frequently  used  as  a 
place  of  confinement  for  political  prisoners,  such 
as  the  deposed  emperors  Justinian  II,  Leontios, 
and  Philippikos.  During  the  Iconoclastic  contro- 
versy,  the  Dalmatou  monastery  was  persecuted 
because  of  its  fervent  support  of  images  and  even 
closed  for  a  time.  In  the  gth  C.  the  vita  (unpub- 
lished)  of  Hilarion  (died  845),  a  superior  of  Dal- 
matou  and  iconodule  confessor,  was  written  by  a 
certain  Sabas  ( BHG  2177,  2i77b).  In  the  late  i2th 
C.  Dalmatou  was  transformed  into  a  nunnery;  in 
1 182,  Maria,  widow  of  Manuel  I  Romnenos,  was 
confined  there.  Thereafter  the  monastery  disap- 
pears  from  the  sources. 

lit.  G.  Dagron,  “Les  moines  et  la  ville:  Le  monachisme 
à  Constantinople  jusqu’au  concile  de  Chalcédoine  (451),” 
TM  4  (1970)  229-76.  Beck,  Kirche  213,  558.  Janin,  Eglises 
CP  82-84.  -A.M.T. 

DAMAGE  BY  QUADRUPEDS.  Roman  law  reg- 
ulated  wrongful  damage  to  property  by  the  Lex 
Aquilia,  which  deals  primarily  with  the  killing  of 
another  person’s  slave  or  animal  and  with  damage 
by  the  burning,  breaking,  or  destruction  of  an- 
other’s  property.  To  these  two  categories  Byz.  law 
added  the  specific  case  of  praida  (7 rpaîôa).  The 
word  is  derived  from  Latin  praeda  (meaning 
“booty,”  and  metaphorically  “gain”)  and  was  used 
in  late  Roman  texts  in  its  original  sense  of  “booty” 
(e.g.,  John  Moschos,  PG  87:30246).  The  Farmer’s 
Law,  however,  lends  to  this  term  a  new  legal 
sense,  that  of  damage  by  quadrupeds,  and  regu- 
lates  the  punishments  and  compensations  due  on 
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both  sides  when  an  animal  wanders  onto  a  neigh- 
bor’s  land  and  causes  damage  or  is  injured  (pars. 
25,  48—53,  58).  Some  of  these  norms  were  ac- 
cepted  in  (Italian?)  provincial  law.  Where  this 
“original  and  practical  rule  of  arbitration”  (Simon, 
infra)  first  arose  is  unclear.  It  could  be  a  borrowing 
from  neighboring  countries— it  exists  in  the  Lom- 
bard  Edìctum  Rothari  and  in  its  Greek  translation 
(MGH  Leges  4:231) — or  a  local  Byz.  development 
due  to  similar  rural  conditions. 

lit.  Simon,  “Provinzialrecht”  102-10.  -A.K. 

DAMASCUS  (Aa/na(TKÓç),  ancient  city  in  south- 
ern  Syria  situated  100  km  inland  from  the  Med- 
iterranean  between  the  coastal  mountains  and  the 
desert,  in  an  oasis  watered  by  the  Barada  River. 
An  important  military  stronghold  on  the  eastern 
frontier,  Damascus  was  one  of  four  cities  of  Or- 
iens  with  an  arms  factory  ( NotDign  11.1 8—23). 
The  city  was  the  metropolitan  bishopric  of  the 
province  of  Phoenicia  Libanensis,  which  was  un- 
der  the  civil  administration  of  Emesa.  Little  re- 
mains  of  Byz.  Damascus.  The  Roman  temple  of 
Zeus  Damaskenos  was  closed  by  Theodosios  I  and 
a  church  (later  named  for  John  the  Baptist)  was 
built  within  its  precincts.  Sauvaget  ( infra )  dem- 
onstrated  that  the  ancient  street  grid  of  Damascus 
evolved  into  an  irregular  “oriental”  system,  but 
subsequent  attempts  to  date  this  cnange  to  the 
5th— 6th  C.,  rather  than  later  (H.  Rennedy,  ByzF 
10  [1985]  170,  n.91),  are  conjectural.  Sophronios 
of  Jerusalem  was  a  native  of  Damascus. 

The  city  was  under  Persian  rule  from  612  to 
628  and  was  taken  by  the  Arabs  in  635.  There 
are  several  conflicting  accounts  of  the  siege — in- 
cludingone  that  emphasized  the  role  of  the  father 
of  John  of  Damascus — and  the  peace  terms  made 
between  the  victors  and  the  people  of  Damascus 
(payment  of  tribute,  division  of  property),  as  quoted 
in  some  sources,  may  be  of  dubious  authenticity 
(Donner,  Conquests  131—45,  246O.  Soon  after  its 
conquest  Damascus  became  the  capital  of  the 
Umayyad  Caliphate  (661—750).  In  708  the  Church 
of  John  the  Baptist  was  replaced  by  the  Great 
Mosque,  which  was  decorated  with  wall  mosaics 
attributed  by  some  scholars  to  Byz.  craftsmen.  In 
the  ìoth  C.  Damascus  passed  to  the  Ikhshidids 
and  Fâtimids  of  Egypt,  and,  while  briefly  con- 
trolled  by  the  Turk  Afteqin,  was  placed  under 
Byz.  protection  in  975.  From  1154  the  city  was 


the  base  of  Nur  al-Dîn,  and  from  1174  it  sup- 
ported  Saladin,  who  died  there. 

lit.  N.  Elisséef,  FI'2  2:279-86.  C.  Watzinger,  K.  Wulzin- 
ger,  Damaskus,  die  antike  Stadt  (Berlin-Leipzig  1921)  77— 
101.  J.  Sauvaget,  “Le  plan  antique  de  Damas,”  Syria  26 
(1949)  314—58.  R.A.C.  Creswell,  Early  Muslim  Architecture^, 
vol.  2  (Oxford  1969)  323-72.  -M.M.M. 


DAMASCUS  CHRONICLE.  See  Ibn  al-Qalän- 
isí. 

DAMASRENOS,  PETER,  monk  and  ascetic  writer, 
fl.  ca.i  156/7.  His  major  works,  of  the  type  of  the 
Philokalia,  were  entitled  “Admonition  [Hypom- 
nesis]  addressed  to  his  own  soul”  and  “Sayings  in 
alphabetical  order.”  They  are  based  on  tradition 
(the  latest  author  cited  is  the  ìoth-C.  Symeon 
Metaphrastes)  and  treat  primaríly  the  problem 
of  salvation.  Although  Damaskenos’s  world  view 
is  optimistic  and  he  argues  that  the  way  of  salva- 
tion  is  open  to  lay  persons  ( biotikoi ),  he  ascribes 
the  highest  esteem  to  solitary  (hesychastic)  monks. 
The  ideal  way  of  salvation  is  neither  social  nor 
that  achieved  in  a  monastic  community,  but  indi- 
vidual.  The  first  stage  of  this  path  is  the  purifi- 
cation  of  body  and  soul,  in  which  reading  forms 
an  important  element;  the  second  stage,  called 
theoria  or  gnosis,  is  reached  not  only  through  med- 
itation  but  through  divine  grace:  beginning  witli 
the  contemplation  of  Christ’s  passion,  the  soul 
soars  up  to  the  contemplation  of  God  in  his  attri- 
butes.  Damaskenos  was  very  popular  in  both  late 
Byz.  and  Russia. 

tr.  Eng.  tr.,  The  Philokalia,  G.  Palmer,  P.  Sherrard,  K. 
Ware,  vol.  3  (London-Boston  1984). 

lit.  J.  Gouillard,  “Un  auteur  spirituel  byzantin  du  XII' 
siède,  Pierre  Damascène,”  EO  38  (1939)  257-78.  -A.K. 

DAMASRIOS  (Aa/u.átTKioç),  or  Damaskios  Dia- 
dochos,  last  scholarch  of  the  Academy  of  Athens; 
born  Damascus  ca.460?,  died  after  538.  Damas- 
kios  both  studied  and  taught  rhetoric  at  Alexan- 
dria,  also  studying  Plato  with  Ammonios.  Moving 
to  Athens,  he  studied  several  subjects,  including 
mathematics,  under  Marinos.  He  eventually  headed 
the  Neoplatonist  school.  Sometime  after  Justini- 
an’s  closing  of  the  Academy  in  529,  he  emigrated 
with  six  fellow  traveling  philosophers  to  the  Per- 
sian  court.  Soon  disillusioned,  they  returned  to 
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Byz.  territory  in  532  under  a  special  treaty  giving 
them  safe-conduct  and  freedom  of  expression. 
An  epigram  that  he  wrote  at  Emesa  (AnthGr  7:553) 
shows  him  still  alive  in  538. 

His  biography  of  his  colleague  Isidore  can  be 
reconstituted  from  fragments  in  Photios  (Bibl., 
cods.  181,  242)  and  the  Souda.  Of  his  Platonic 
commentaries,  that  on  the  Phìlebus  is  wholly  ex- 
tant,  those  on  the  Parmenides  and  Phaedo  partly 
so.  A  treatise  On  First  Principles  also  survives.  Sev- 
eral  lost  works  include  four  books  of  mirabilia, 
thought  by  Photios  (Bibl.,  cod.130)  to  be  concisely 
written  and  good  of  their  kind.  Damaskios’s  lit- 
erary  versatility  continues  the  tradition  of  the 
Second  Sophistic,  while  his  wedding  of  science 
and  superstition  is  typical  of  late  Neoplatonism. 

ed.  Vitae  Isidon  relújutae,  ed.  C.  Zintzen  (Hildesheim  1967). 
Dubitationes  et  solutwnes  de  primis  prìncipiis,  in  Platoms  Par- 
menidem,  ed.  C.E.  Ruelle,  2  vols.  (Paris  i88g).  Problèmes  et 
solutions  louchant  les  premiers  principes,  tr.  A.E.  Chaignet,  3 
vols.  (Paris  1898).  Trailé  des  premiers  principes,  I:  De  l'ineffable 
et  de  l’un,  ed.  L.  Westerink,  Fr.  tr.  J.  Combes  (Paris  ig86). 
The  Greeh  fsommentanes  on  Plato’s  Phaedo,  vol.  2,  ed.  L.G. 
Westerink  (Amsterdam  1977),  with  Eng.  tr. 

lit.  Westerink,  Prolegomena  xi— xii,  xv— xviii.  R.  Ström- 
berg,  “Damascius:  His  Personality  and  Signifìcance,”  Eranos 
44  (1946)  175-92'  “B-B- 

DAMILAS,  NEILOS,  hieromonk  of  the  monas- 
tery  of  Karkasina  at  Hierapetra  (Crete);  died 
ca.  1417.  In  1399  Damilas  (Aa/tuAâç)  established 
nearby,  at  Baionaia,  a  nunnery  dedicated  to  the 
Theotokos  Pantanassa  and  composed  a  typikon  for 
the  nuns.  His  rule  emphasized  the  cenobitic  life, 
proper  psalmody,  daily  reading,  and  strict  super- 
vision  of  the  nuns  to  prevent  unauthorized  con- 
tact  with  men,  whether  monks,  lay  workers,  or 
relatives. 

Damilas  knew  Latin  as  well  as  Greek,  and  took 
an  interest  in  contemporary  theological  contro- 
versies.  He  composed  a  treatise,  addressed  to 
Maximos  Chrysoberges,  supporting  the  Ortho- 
dox  position  on  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
A  bibliophile  and  scribe,  he  included  in  his  will 
of  1417  (ed.  S.  Lampros,  BZ  4  [1895]  585—87)  an 
inventory  of  books,  probably  bequeathed  to  the 
nunnery  at  Baionaia.  His  library  numbered  41 
volumes,  primarily  liturgical  or  theological,  but 
included  one  lexikon  and  a  MS  of  the  works  of 
Cato,  Boethius,  and  Manasses.  In  the  inventory 
he  noted  that  six  of  the  MSS  were  in  his  own 
hand. 


ED.  Typikon — ed.  S.  Pétridès,  IRAIK  15  (1911)  92-111. 
Treatise — ed.  Arsenios  of  Novgorod,  EkAl  ig  (1895-96) 
382E  39  if;  20  (1896-97)  7L  3 1  f,  61-63. 

lit.  PLP,  no.5085.  Beck,  Kirche  750E  N.B.  Tomadakes, 
Ho  loseph  Bryennios  kai  he  Krele  kala  to  1400  (Athens  1947) 
89-92.  F.  von  Lilienfeld,  “Das  Typikon  des  Neilos  Dami- 
las — ein  Zeugnis  des  gemäfiigten  ‘sinaitischen’  Hesychas- 
mus,”  Byzantinische  Beiträge,  ed.  J.  Irmscher  (Berlin  1964) 
359-72.  -A.M.T. 

DAMNATIO  MEMORIAE,  a  modern  term  des- 
ignating  a  punishment  for  high  treason  or  maies- 
tas,  inherited  from  Rome.  The  name  damnatio 
memoriae  derives  from  the  fact  that  traitors  could 
be  tried  posthumously.  As  a  formal  procedure, 
damnatio  memonae  is  attested  only  in  the  late  Ro- 
man  period  (e.g.,  Institutes  4.18.3;  cf.  Theophilos 
in  Zepos,  Jus  3:268.34-38).  It  entailed  oblitera- 
tion  of  the  condemned’s  memory  through  de- 
struction  of  his  images,  erasure  of  his  name  from 
inscriptions,  and  cancellation  of  his  legal  acts 
(Cod.Theod.  XV  14.1  —  13).  Damnatìo  memoriae  was 
carried  out  chiefly  against  usurpers  and  their  ap- 
pointees,  as  the  consular  datings  suggest  (R.S. 
Bagnall  et  al.,  Consuls  of  the  Later  Roman  Empire 
[Atlanta  1987]  25).  In  later  centuries  the  formal 
procedure  lapsed,  but  some  of  its  features  crop 
up  in  measures  taken  after  a  change  of  govern- 
ment,  as  when  Emp.  Alexander’s  name  was  re- 
moved  from  literary  works  (J.  Grosdidier  de  Ma- 
tons,  TM  5  [1973]  229—42)  and  images  of 
Nikephoros  II  Phokas  were  destroyed  after  his 
fall.  Acts  of  Basil  the  Nothos  were  invalidated 
unless  countersigned  by  Basil  II  (Reg  1,  no.774). 
Likewise,  certain  names  were  suppressed  or  re- 
stored  to  the  liturgical  diptychs,  depending  on  the 
doctrinal  tendency  of  the  moment. 

lit.  F.  Vittinghoff,  Der  Staatsfeind  in  der  römischen  Kai- 
serzeit  (Berlin  1936).  C.A.  Bourdara,  “Quelques  cas  de  dam- 
natio  memoriae  à  l’époque  de  la  dynastie  macédonienne,” 
JÖB  32.2(1982)337-46.  -M.McC. 

DANAË,  a  mythological  figure,  daughter  of  the 
Argive  king  Akrisios.  She  was  secluded  by  her 
father  in  a  chamber  and  there  conceived  a  child 
by  Zeus,  who  visited  her  in  a  shower  of  gold.  The 
image  was  used  in  Byz.  literature  in  its  direct 
form,  for  example,  as  a  simile  for  a  person  im- 
prisoned  and  chained,  “like  Danaë  by  Akrisios  of 
old”  (Nik.Chon.  56.44).  More  important,  the  myth 
of  Danaë  had  an  impact  on  the  creation  of  Chris- 
tian  legends  about  noble  girls  secluded  by  their 
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fathers  in  a  tower  or  an  isolated  palace  where  a 
visiting  angel  would  initiate  them  into  the  Chris- 
tian  creed.  One  of  the  “Christian  Danaës”  was  St. 
Barbara;  another  was  St.  Irene-Penelope,  daugh- 
ter  of  King  Licinius,  who  was  secretly  baptized  by 
Timotheos,  disciple  of  the  apostle  Paul  (BHG  952y- 
954c)- 

lit.  A.  Wirth,  Danaë  in  chnsllichen  Legenden  (Prague- 
Vienna-Leipzig  1892).  -A.K. 

DANCE  (ôp^Tjcrtç)  was  inherited  by  the  Byz.  from 
their  Greco-Roman  past.  The  attitude  toward  dance 
was  hotly  discussed  in  late  antiquity,  when  the 
church  fathers  rejected  dance  together  with  the 
theater  as  an  embodiment  of  immorality.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  361  Libanios  published  an  oration, 
On  the  Dancers  (ed.  R.  Foerster,  4:420—98),  de- 
fending  both  the  art  of  dance  and  dancers.  Al- 
though  his  oration  was  a  refutation  of  Ailios  Ari- 
steides  (J.  Mesk,  WienSt  30  [1908-09]  59-74), 
he  was  definitely  referring  to  contemporary  mat- 
ters.  Dancing  on  stage  died  out  as  did  the  theater, 
but  dance  performances  survived  in  court  festiv- 
ities.  They  are  represented  on  severaì  artifacts, 
such  as  the  crown  of  Constantine  IX  Monomachos 
and  the  silver  vase  of  the  i2th  C.  from  Berezovo; 
the  dancers  wear  long  dresses,  usually  with  broad 
sleeves,  and  wave  kerchiefs  over  their  head.  As 
part  of  court  ceremonial,  the  members  of  factions 
(demoi)  performed  an  “exotic”  dance,  the  Gothic 
Pageant  (De  cer.,  ed.  Vogt,  2:88f,  102—04,  149L 
182-85). 

Despite  rhetorical  attacks  on  dance,  it  remained 
popular  with  different  levels  of  Byz.  society:  the 
wife  of  Digenes  Akritas  danced  for  her  husband 
on  a  small  carpet  (blattis)  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a  lyre  (kithara)\  the  logothetes  tou  dromou  John 
Ramateros  is  described  by  a  i2th-C.  historian 
(Nik.Chon.  1 13.95)  as  dancing  the  licentious  kor- 
dax,  “kicking  his  legs  to  and  fro.”  Lewd  dances 
with  suggestive  movements  and  nudity  are  fur- 
ther  documented  by  the  i5th-C.  Comedy  of  Kata- 
blattas  (ed.  P.  Canivet,  N.  Oikonomides,  Diptycha 
3  [1982-83]  29.43-46,  43.194,  2 10,  73-647)-  Dance 
formed  an  indispensable  element  of  all  feasts — 
the  Calends  and  Brumalia,  for  example — and 
esp.  weddings.  The  festivál  of  St.  Agathe  in- 
cluded  dancing  by  women  in  the  cloth-making 
trades  (A.  Laiou  in  Festschrift  Stratos  1:1 1  a f ) ;  in 
taverns  men  danced  with  women  to  the  music  of 
flute  and  cymbals  and  the  clapping  of  hands. 


lit.  Koukoules,  Bios  5:206-44.  DarkeviC,  Svetskoe  iskus- 
stvo  177-80.  -Ap.K.,  A.K. 

DANDOLO,  ANDREAS,  jurist,  historian,  and 
doge  of  Venice  (from  4  Jan.  1343);  born  30  Apr. 
1306,  died  7  Sept.  1354.  As  doge,  Dandolo  allied 
Venice  with  Cyprus  and  the  Hospitallers  against 
the  Turks  (1343—45)  and  waged  war  against  Genoa 
in  alliance  first  with  John  VI  Kantakouzenos  and 
then  John  V  Palaiologos.  In  St.  Mark’s,  he  spon- 
sored  the  restoration  of  the  Pala  d’Oro  and  com- 
missioned  the  baptistery  mosaics  and  the  chapel 
of  St.  Isidore.  Dandolo  ordered  the  overhaul  of 
the  statutes  of  Venice  (Liber  Sextus,  1343—46;  Vol- 
umen  statutorum  legum  ac  iurium  tam  cnnlìum  quam 
criminalium  DD.  Venetorum  [Venice  1709])  as  well 
as  a  systematic  collection  of  instruments  relative 
to  Venice’s  role  in  the  Levant,  Liber  albus,  which 
is  a  precious  source  on  Byz.-Venetian  relations 
(e.g.,  the  treaty  of  Manuel  I  with  Venice,  Reg  2, 
no.  1365),  and  Liber  blancus,  which  is  on  Italy. 

Before  becoming  doge  Dandolo  had  written  a 
concise  chronicle  from  Venice’s  origins  to  1342, 
but  his  most  important  work,  the  Chronica  per 
extensum  descripta  (a.d.  48—1280)  was  begun  after 
assuming  power.  Although  its  chronological 
framework  derives  from  the  universal  chronicle 
of  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Pozzuoli  (died  ca.  1344),  it 
transcribes  40  documents  and  summarizes  about 
240  others,  including  numerous  Byz.  instruments. 
Aside  from  the  latter  (e.g.,  Emp.  Leo  V’s  order 
of  an  embargo  on  trade  with  the  Arabs,  144.31— 
33;  Reg  1,  no.400),  this  chronicle  provides  most 
valuable  evidence  for  the  period  after  that  cov- 
ered  by  the  Chronicon  Venetum,  which  it  used. 
Dandolo  organized  his  account  after  the  8th  C. 
by  reigns  of  doges;  he  is  favorable  to  the  Byz. 
monarchy  at  the  outset,  but  his  account  becomes 
hostile  in  the  second  half  of  the  i2th  C.  owing  to 
Byz.’s  religious  deviance;  his  glorification  of  the 
policies  of  his  ancestor  Enrico  Dandolo  may  re- 
flect  anti-Turkish  projects  afoot  at  the  time  of  the 
work’s  composition  (F.  Thiriet,  RESEE  10  [1972] 
5-15)- 

ed.  G.L.F.  Tafel,  G.M.  Thomas,  Der  Doge  Andreas  Dan- 
dolo  und  die  von  demselben  angelegten  Urkundensammlungen 
tur  Staats-  und  Handelsgeschichte  Yenedigs  (Munich  1856)  1- 
167.  Chronica  per  extensum  descripta,  ed.  E.  Pastorello  [  = 
RIS2  12.1]  (Bologna  1938-58). 

lit.  Karayannopulos-Weiss,  Quellenkunde  2:497.  G.  Ra- 
vegnani,  Dicionario  biografico  degli  Italiani  32  (Rome  1986) 
432-40.  L.  Margetic,  “Vjerodostojnost  vijesti  Andrije  Dan- 
dola  o  Dalmaciji  u  XI  st.,”  ZRVI  19  (1980)  1 17-46. 

-M.McC. 
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DANDOLO,  ENRICO,  doge  of  Venice  (1192  — 
1205);  born  Venice  ca.1107  or  later,  died  Con- 
standnople  ca.29  May  1 205.  Before  becoming  doge, 
Dandolo  (Aái'ÔouA.oç)  served  on  embassies  to  Man- 
uel  I  (1 172)  and  Andronikos  I  (1 184).  According 
to  later  legend,  a  Byz.  emperor  had  him  blinded, 
but  the  story  is  unconfirmed;  his  impaired  vision 
did  not  hinder  his  vigorous  activity.  Elected  doge 
ca.Apr.  1192,  Dandolo  found  himself  drawn  into 
protracted  negotiations  with  Alexios  III;  his  shrewd 
foresight  is  evident  in  his  instructions  to  envoys 
sent  in  1 197.  Despite  Alexios’s  renewal  of  Vene- 
tian  privileges  (1198),  Byz.  officials  abused  Ven- 
ice’s  rights.  In  1201  Dandolo  and  his  council  con- 
tracted  with  envoys  of  the  Fourth  Crusade  to 
construct  a  large  fleet  in  return  for  payment  and 
to  send  50  galleys  at  their  own  expense.  In  1202, 
when  an  insufficìent  number  of  Crusaders  ap- 
peared  to  repay  Venice’s  expenditures,  Dandolo 
offered  to  postpone  the  debt,  provided  that  the 
expedition  recover  Zara.  With  Dandolo’s  encour- 
agement,  the  Venetians  joined  the  Crusade.  At 
Zara,  Dandolo  welcomed  the  suggestion  of  Philip 
of  Swabia  and  the  future  Alexios  IV  that  the 
Crusade  place  Alexios  on  the  throne;  he  had 
possibly  negotiated  earlier  with  Alexios. 

Dandolo  played  a  leading  role  in  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  in  1 203,  in  the  ensuing  discussions 
with  Alexios  IV  and  Alexios  V,  and  in  the  con- 
quest  of  1204.  By  the  Treaty  of  March  1204  and 
the  Partitio  Romaniae,  he  secured  for  Venice 
repayment  of  its  expenses  and  three-eighths  of 
the  empire.  He  was  at  Adrianople  when  Emp. 
Baldwin  I  was  captured;  Dandolo  facilitated  the 
Crusaders’  retreat  but  died  shortly  after.  He  was 
buried  in  Hagia  Sophia,  Constantinople.  Ville- 
hardouin  admired  Dandolo’s  ability  and  forceful 
leadership;  Niketas  Choniates  stigmatized  his 
cunning  and  vengefulness  and  imputed  to  him 
the  Crusade’s  diversion  against  Byz. 

lit.  H.  Rretschmayr,  Geschichte  von  Venedig  (Gotha  1905; 
rp.  Aalen  1964)  1:275-322.  R.  Cessi,  “L’eredità  di  Enrico 
Dandolo,”  Archivio  veneto  67  (1960)  1-25.  D.E.  Queller, 
Medieoal  Diplomacy  and  the  Fourth  Crusade  (London  1980) 
pts.  XII-XIII.  -C.M.B. 

DANELIS,  or  Danielis  (AaptrjAíç),  a  rich  widow 
in  Patras;  born  ca.820,  died  Naupaktos?  ca.890. 
She  sponsored  the  future  emperor  Basil  I  when 
he  came  to  Patras  ca.850  in  the  service  of  the 
imperial  official  Theophilos.  According  to  the  bi- 
ography  of  Basil  by  Constantine  VII  ( TheophCont 


226—28),  a  monk  in  Patras  prophesied  that  Basil 
would  obtain  imperial  power,  and  Danelis  lav- 
ished  attention  upon  him  and  made  him  spiritual 
brother  of  her  son  John.  Later,  Basil  appointed 
John  protospatharios.  Danelis  left  almost  all  her 
property  to  Leo  VI  (p.317— 21)  instead  of  to  her 
grandson  (her  son  John  predeceased  her).  Her 
wealth  struck  the  imagination  of  her  contempo- 
raries;  she  reportedly  owned  “innumerable”  slaves, 
3,000  of  whom  Leo  VI  freed  and  settled  in  south- 
ern  Italy;  she  controlled  “not  a  small  part  of  the 
Peloponnesos  as  her  personal  property,”  and  even 
for  her  dispossessed  heirs  she  retained  80  proas- 
teia.  Given  the  general  paucity  of  great  estates  in 
gth-C.  Byz.,  Danelis’s  case  requires  special  expla- 
nation.  Runciman  suggested  that  her  wealth  was 
based  on  a  flourishing  silk  production  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesos,  but  E.  Weigand  (in  Eis  mnemen  Spyn- 
donos  Lamprou  [Athens  1935]  504)  pointed  out 
that  the  description  of  her  riches  mentioned  no 
silk,  only  sidonia  erga.  It  is  worth  noting  that  Con- 
stantine  VII  states  that  Basil  I  was  ready  to  pro- 
claim  Danelis  mistress  ( kyria )  of  “the  whole  of  this 
land”  (p.228.14— 15)  and  that  she  returned  from 
her  voyage  to  Constantinople  “as  the  lady  ( des - 
poina)  and  queen  ( basilissa )  of  the  country”  (p.3 19.8). 
Possibly  Danelis’s  estates  around  Patras,  an  area 
that  in  the  early  9th  C.  was  controlled  by  Slavic 
tribes,  still  formed  a  semi-independent  “prince- 
dom”  in  the  middle  of  the  century.  Granting  the 
title  protospatharios  to  foreign  princes  was  not  atyp- 
ical  of  this  period. 

lit.  S.  Runciman,  “The  Widow  Danelis,"  in  Etudes  dediées 
à  la  mémoire  d’André  Andréadès  (Athens  1940)  425—31. 

-A.K. 

DANIEL  (AaFnjA),  Old  Testament  prophet.  Dan- 
ie!  figured  in  the  liturgy  and  popular  piety  as  a 
prophet,  a  just  man,  and  a  providentially  rescued 
saint.  His  vision  (ch.2  and  esp.  ch.7)  decisivcly 
marked  Byz.  chronology  and  thus  the  popular 
view  of  history  (G.  Podskalsky,  Bymntinische  Reichs- 
eschatologie  [Munich  1972]  57—61;  O.  Meinardus, 
OrChrP  32  [1966]  394-449)-  The  Septuagint  con- 
tains  three  main  passages  that  are  not  in  the 
original  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  of  the  Book  of 
Daniel:  the  Prayer  of  Azarias  and  the  Song  of  the 
Three  Hebrews  (after  Dan  3:23);  a  second  trial 
in  the  Lions’  Den,  called  Bel  and  the  Dragon  (as 
the  end  of  Dan  12);  and  Susanna  and  the  Elders 
(as  Dan  13;  in  the  Greek  text  of  Theodotion  it 
precedes  ch.  1). 
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Exegetical  literature  on  the  Book  of  Daniel  is 
surprisingly  scant  (Podskalsky,  ibid.  16—40).  Frag- 
ments  (on  Dan  3:49  [Septuagint  numbering],  7: 13— 
18,  and  9:26)  of  a  verse-by-verse  commentary  by 
Eusebios  of  Caesarea  survive  (PG  24:525—28). 
Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus  wrote  an  extensive  verse- 
by-verse  commentary  on  the  entire  text  (PG 
81:1255—1546),  with  a  sharp  polemic  against  the 
Jews.  The  catena  of  John  Droungarios  relied  greatly 
on  his  numerous  predecessors  (partial  edition  in 
A.  Mai,  Scriptorum  yeterum  nova  collectio  1.2  [Rome 
1825]  1-56).  Daniel’s  name  recurs  in  prophetic 
literature  and  oneirokkitika  (Rrumbacher,  GBL 
628,  630).  Symeori  Metaphrastes  discusses  the  four 
figures  together  (PG  1 15:371-404). 

Origen,  in  his  fourth  homily  on  Ezekiel  (PG 
13:699-704),  led  the  church  fathers  in  distin- 
guishing  three  types  of  just  man,  represented  by 
Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job  (H.  de  Lubac,  Exégèse  mé- 
dìéoale,  vol.  1.2  [Paris  1959-61]  571-74).  Daniel 
in  the  Lions’  Den  (Dan  6)  and  the  Three  Hebrews 
wrere  types  of  the  Resurrection,  according  to,  for 
example,  Origen  ( Contra  Celsum  7.57).  During 
Daniel’s  second  sojourn  in  a  Iions’  den,  Habakkuk 
brought  him  bread,  which  Hippolytos  and  others 
interpreted  as  a  eucharistic  prefiguration.  The 
Commendatio  animae  prayer  refers  to  the  rescue 
narratives  of  the  Book  of  Daniel — Daniel  in  the 
Lions’  Den,  the  Three  Hebrews,  Susanna  and  the 
Elders.  The  Life  of  Daniel  the  Stylitf.,  who  was 
named  after  Daniel,  alludes  to  him  frequently  and 
refers  to  Nebuchadnezzar  (ch.68),  Susanna  (ch.71), 
and  the  Three  Hebrews  (ch.92). 

Daniel’s  relics  and  tomb,  preserved  at  the  church 
of  St.  Romanos  in  Constantinople,  were  visited  by 
pilgrims.  With  the  Three  Hebrews,  Daniel  was 
commemorated  on  17  Dec.  at  Hagia  Sophia  (G. 
Majeska,  DOP  28  [1974]  363). 

Representation  in  Art.  Images  of  Daniel  are 
found,  particularly  with  the  soteriological  impli- 
cations  attached  to  the  story  of  the  Lions’  Den, 
from  the  4th  C.  onward  on  sarcophagi  and  ivory 
pyxides  (Age  of  Spirit.,  nos.  42 1 , 436)  as  weli  as  on 
objects  of  daily  use  (no.377).  This  scene,  with 
Daniel  orans  between  two  lions,  was  repeated 
with  few  changes  in  illuminated  MSS  of  Rosmas 
Indikopleustes  and  in  the  Menolocion  of  Basil 
II.  In  the  marginal  Psalters,  Daniel’s  vision  of 
the  great  inountain  (Dan  2:34-5)  is  added.  In 
such  ininiatures,  as  in  his  appearances  ainong  the 
prophets  in  church  domes,  Daniel  is  usually  clad 
in  Persian  costume.  The  eschatological  implica- 


tions  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  were  virtually  ignored 
in  art. 

ì.rr.  G.  Podskalsky,  “Marginalien  zur  byzantinischen 
Reichseschatologie,”  fíZ  67  (1974)  351—58.  H.  Leclerca 
DACL  4:22  1—48.  BHG  484^-48811.  K.  Wessel,  RfíK  1:1  U3J 
20.  H.  Schlosser,  l.Cl  1:469-73.  Lowden,  Propheí  Boohs 
P.J.  Alexandcr,  The  Bymntine  Apocalyptic  Tradition  (Berkelev 
1985).  -G.B.T.,  J.I.,  J.H.L.,  A.C. 

DANIEL  OF  SKETIS,  monk  and  hegoumenos  of 
Sketis;  saint;  born  early  6th  C.,  died  after  576  in 
Tambok,  Lower  Egypt,  according  to  Coptic  tra- 
dition.  His  activity  is  known  from  a  series  of  short 
stories  that  in  Ethiopic  and  Coptic  versions  form 
a  unified  work.  The  stories  are  presented  as  if 
told  by  Daniel  himself  or  his  associates  and  con- 
tain  precious  details  not  only  about  monks  (e.g., 
the  repentant  Mark  who  Iived  in  Alexandria  pre- 
tending  to  be  a  fool)  but  also  of  craftsmen  (the 
argyroprales  Andronikos  in  Antioch)  and  members 
of  the  upper  class  (the  patrikia  Anastasia,  who  fled 
from  Constantinople  to  Sketis).  The  stories,  sim- 
ple  in  structure  (similar  to  the  Apophthegmata 
patrum),  combine  adventures  with  moral  indoc- 
trination:  Daniel  was  supposedly  captured  three 
times  by  “barbarians”  in  the  desert;  the  third  time 
he  killed  his  captor,  which  so  upset  Daniel  that 
he  visited  ecclesiastical  and  secular  authorities  in 
Alexandria,  Rome,  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  Je- 
rusalem,  and  Antioch  in  search  of  punishment, 
but  he  was  exonerated  everywhere.  Another  story 
deals  with  the  eternal  question  of  the  damaging 
influence  of  wealth:  rewarded  through  Daniel’s 
prayer,  a  stonemason  named  Eulogios  found  a 
cave  full  of  coins,  moved  to  Constantinople,  and 
became  “eparch  of  the  holy  praetoria.”  Wealth 
and  glory  did  not  make  Eulogios  happy;  involved 
in  the  Nika  Revolt  of  532,  he  was  forced  to  flee 
to  his  village  from  Justinian  I’s  revenge.  Only 
Coptic  and  Ethiopian  traditions  made  him  a 
staunch  anti-Chalcedonian  (H.  Bacht,  LThK  3:155)- 
Besides  the  Greek  original,  Daniel’s  stories  are 
known  in  Syriac,  Coptic,  Ethiopic,  and  Arabic,  the 
last  very  close  to  the  Greek  version. 

Representation  in  Art.  Portraits  of  Daniel,  very 
rare,  can  be  found  at  Hosios  Loukas  and  in  the 
Enkleistra  of  St.  Neophytos:  the  saint  is  por- 
trayed  as  a  monk  with  a  white  beard,  which,  in 
the  Enkleistra,  has  five  strands. 

sourC.es.  Vie  et  récits  de  l'abhé  Daniel  le  Scéliote,  ed.  L. 
Clugnet  [=  BHO  1]  (Paris  1901),  also  in  ROC  5  (1900)  49- 
73-  254-7G  370-406,  535-64;  6  (1901)  51-87,  with  rev. 
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\(.  Bonnet,  BZ  13  (1904)  166-71.  Additional  stories — F. 
Nau.  ROC  (1903)  E.  Mioni,  OrChrP  17  (1951)  92E 
lit.  BHG  2099z-2t02d.  G.  Garitte,  DHGE  14  (1960)  70- 
172.  -A.fC.,  N.P.S. 


DANIEL  THE  STYLITE,  saint;  born  in  village 
of  Meratha  near  Samosata  409,  died  near  Con- 
stantinople  1 1  Dec.  493.  At  age  12  he  entered  a 
monastery.  After  visiting  Symeon  the  Stylitf. 
the  Elder,  Daniel  set  off  for  Constantinople  and 
in  460  niounted  a  pillar  in  Anaplous  on  the  Bos- 
poros.  His  anonymous  Life  is  preserved  in  two 
versions;  Delehaye  ( infra ,  xxxv)  regards  it  as  a 
contemporary  work;  Beck  ( Kirche  411)  dates  it 
ca.600.  The  hagiographer  presents  Daniel  as  a 
legitimate  heir  of  Symeon — he  received  Symeon’s 
leather  tunic  after  the  stylite’s  death.  The  hagiog- 
rapher  also  stresses  Daniel’s  politicai  role:  for  ex- 
ample,  he  acted  as  mediator  between  Emp.  Leo  I 
and  Gubazes,  king  of  Lazika;  he  descended  from 
his  pillar  to  resolve  the  conflict  between  Patr. 
Akakios  and  Basilisros.  The  power  of  this  styl- 
ite  exceeded  that  of  the  emperor:  when  Leo  I 
dared  to  mount  a  horse  in  sight  of  the  saint,  the 
horse  threw  him.  Daniel  was  above  the  elements, 
too:  after  the  wind  tore  off  Daniel’s  tunic  one 
winter  night,  his  disciples  found  him  atop  the 
pillar,  his  body  seemingly  lifeless  and  covered  by 
icicles,  but  they  revived  him  using  sponges  with 
warm  water.  His  funeral  was  regal — tens  of  thou- 
sands  of  candles  were  lit,  and  a  large  sarcophagus 
of  precious  stones  was  prepared  for  him.  Symeon 
Metaphrastes  reworked  Daniel’s  Life. 

Representation  in  Art.  Portraits  of  Daniel  show 
an  elderly  monk  behind  a  grill  atop  his  column 
(Menologion  of  Basil  II,  p.237)  or  under  a  little 
protective  shelter  letting  down  a  basket  (Theo- 
dore  Psalter,  fol.2Ôv);  in  church  decoration  he 
is  paired  with  other  stylites,  esp.  St.  Symeon  the 
Stylite  the  Elder,  who  occupy  corresponding  po- 
sitions  in  the  church.  At  Nea  Mone  on  Chios,  he 
is  portrayed  as  having  hair  that  comes  down  over 
his  shoulders  and  a  very  long  beard.  A  mosaic 
portraying  Daniel  is  also  preserved  in  Monrealf.. 

sources.  Delehaye,  Saints  slyliles  1-147  (also  in  AB  32 
[1913]  121-229).  Eng.  tr.  Dawes-Baynes,  Three  Byz.  Sts.  7- 
71- 

lit.  BHG  489—490.  N.H.  Baynes,  “The  Vita  S.  Danielis 
Stylitae,”  EHR  40  (1925)  397-402.  D.  Miller,  “The  Em- 
peror  and  the  Stylite:  A  Note  on  the  Itnperia!  Office,” 
GOrThR  15  (1970)  207-12.  J.  Myslivec,  LCI  6:33. 

-À.K.,  N.P.S. 


DANIIL  II  (Danilo),  Serbian  churchman  and 
writer;  born  ca.1270,  died  19  Dec.  1337.  A  monk 
and  superior  (1305-11)  in  Hilandar  on  Athos, 
he  defended  the  monastery  against  the  Catalan 
Grand  Company  (1307— 09).  In  1311  he  returned 
to  Serbia,  where  he  served  as  bishop  of  Raska 
(1311-15),  bishop  of  Hum  (131 7-24),  and  arch- 
bishop  of  Serbia  (1324—37).  He  was  also  the  con- 
fidant  and  adviser  of  several  Serbian  rulers,  for 
whom  he  undertook  diplomatic  missions  to  Tür- 
novo  and  Constantinople.  Daniil  condemned  Mí- 
chael  VIII’s  policy  of  church  union.  He  wrote  a 
series  of  biographies  in  Slavonic  of  Serbian  kings 
and  archbishops  of  the  second  half  of  the  1 3th 
and  the  early  1 4th  C.,  which  were  combined  by 
his  pupils  after  his  death  into  a  kind  of  chronicle, 
and  later  extended  to  1385.  The  Lives  are  a  rich 
and  reliable  source  for  Serbian  and  Bulgarian 
history  and  for  Byz.  relations  with  the  states  of 
the  northern  Balkans.  In  spite  of  his  poetic  and 
often  panegyrical  tone,  Daniil  was  a  well-informed, 
realistic,  and  critical  observer  of  political  and  mil- 
itary  affairs. 

F.n.  Zivoli  kraljeva  i  arhtepiskopa  srpskih,  ed.  Dj.  Danicic 
(Zagreb  1866;  rp.  London  1972).  Germ.  tr.  S.  Hafner, 
Serbisches  Mittelaller:  Allserbische Herrscher-Biographien,  2  voIs. 
(Graz-Vienna-Cologne  1976). 

lit.  M.M.  Vasic,  “Arhiepiskop  Danilo  II,  monah  i  umet- 
nik,”  PKJIJ  6.2  (1926)  231—64.  Raäanin,  Srpska  knjiíevnosl 
210-33.  S.  Cirkovic,  LMA  3:542^  -R.B. 

DANIIL IGUMEN,  an  early  i2th-C.  superior  ( he - 
goumenos),  presumed  to  be  from  southern  Rus’; 
sometimes  identified  with  Daniil,  bishop  of  Jur’ev 
(1114—22).  He  wrote  an  account  of  a  journey 
from  Constantinople  to  the  Holy  Land,  normally 
dated  1106—08,  though  conjectures  span  1104— 
09.  Daniil  traveled  by  sea,  stopping  at  Ephesus 
and  several  islands,  onward  via  Cyprus  to  Jeru- 
salem.  During  his  1 6-month  stay  in  the  Holy  Land 
he  was  based  ai  the  Lavra  of  St.  Sabas,  one  of 
whose  monks  acted  as  his  guide.  Daniil’s  account 
is  exceptionally  broad  in  scope  and  diverse  in 
detail:  his  terse  descriptions  are  dense  with  infor- 
mation  on  measurements  and  distances;  shapes 
and  dimensions;  and  local  crops,  weather,  and 
produce.  He  also  reports  stories  (often  apocryphal 
and  perhaps  oral)  connected  with  the  sites  he 
visits.  Relations  between  the  Orthodox  and  the 
Latins  are  cordial:  on  a  trip  to  Galilee,  Daniil 
travels  with  King  Baldwin  I  of  Jerusalem  for  safety; 
he  accepts  the  blessing  of  the  Latin  monks  on  Mt. 
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Tabor;  and  he  describes  at  length  the  joint  cele- 
bration  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Light  at  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  at  Easter  (probably  1 107),  con- 
firming  in  all  essentials  the  1101  account  by 
Fulcher  of  Chartres. 

ed.  Choienie,  Wallfahrtsbericht,  ed.  M.A.  Venevitinov  (rp. 
Munich  1970),  rev.  A.  Poppe,  RM  2  (1975)  166-77.  The 
Pilgrimage  of  ihe  Russian  Abbot  Daniel  in  the  Holy  Land,  1 106— 
1107  a.d.,  tr.  C.  Witson  (London  1895). 

lit.  Ju.  Gluäakova,  “O  putesestvii  igumena  Daniita  v 
Palestinu,"  in  Problemy  obtfestvenno~poliliceskoj  istorii  Rossn  i 
slavjanskich  stran  (Moscow  1963)  79-87.  Podskalsky,  Rus' 
196-200.  -S.C.F. 

DANI§MENDIDS  (T a.vi<rp.ávioi),  a  Turkoman 
dynasty  that  ruled  over  Cappadocia,  the  Iris  val- 
ley,  and  the  regions  of  Sebasteia  and  Meutene. 
Its  founder,  Emir  Daniçmend,  appeared  after  1085 
during  a  period  of  anarchy  in  Muslim  Asia  Minor. 
Later  he  fought  against  the  soldiers  of  the  First 
Crusade:  in  1100,  near  Melitene,  he  captured  one 
of  its  most  prestìgious  leaders,  Bohemund,  whom 
he  imprisoned  in  Neoratsareia.  Emir  Dani§mend 
is  the  hero  of  a  Turkish  epic  poem  combining 
history  and  legend,  the  Dani§mendnäme.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Emir  Ghäzî,  who  increased  his  power 
by  intervening  in  the  dynastic  strife  among  mem- 
bers  of  the  Seljur  house;  he  also  fought  against 
the  Byz.  emperor  John  II  Romnenos  in  the  re- 
gion  of  Rastamon.  Around  the  mid-i2th  C.  the 
Dani§mendid  territories  were  divided  by  dynastic 
struggle  from  which  the  Byz.  profited.  Manuel  I 
Romnenos  allied  with  the  Danijmendid  Yaghi- 
Basan  and  used  him  against  the  Seljuks.  The 
Seljuks,  however,  defeated  the  Byz.  in  1176  at 
Myriorephalon;  after  they  conquered  Melitene 
in  1178  the  Dani§mendid  dynasty  disappeared. 
Some  preserved  coins  of  the  Dani§mendids  bear 
Greek  or  Greek  and  Arabic  inscriptions. 

UT.  I.  Mélikoff,  EI2  2:1  lof.  C.  Cahen,  Pre-Ottoman  Tur- 
key  (London  1968)  82-86,  89-106.  N.  Oikonomides,  “Les 
Danishmendides,  entre  Byzance,  Bagdad  et  le  sultanat 
d’Iconium,”  RN&  25  (1983)  189-207.  Vryonis,  Decline  1 18— 
22,  155-59,  220L  -E.A.Z. 

DANI§MENDNÀME,  or  Book  of  Melik  Damymend, 
a  Turkish  epic  composed  in  1360  by  Arif  Ali,  but 
based  on  a  mid-i3th-C.  version  by  Mawlana  ibn 
Ala,  now  lost.  A  mixture  of  simple  prose  and 
poetry,  the  Darmmendnàme  recounts  the  legendary 
deeds  of  Emir  Dani§mend  (died  1 104),  known  to 
Anna  Komnene  as  Tanismanes,  the  founder  of 


the  Dani§mendid  beylik  in  northern  Anatolia.  As 
a  whole,  the  Däniymendnäme  depicts  the  emir’s 
confrontation  with  Christians  of  Asia  Minor  as  a 
perfect  expression  of  ghaza,  or  holy  warfare,  in 
the  cause.of  Islam.  This  aside,  the  work  indubit- 
ably  reflects  the  mentality  of  the  Turcomans  who 
conquered  Anatolia  in  the  iith-i2th  C.  as  well 
as  the  character  of  the  conquest. 

ED.  I .  Mélikoff,  La  Geste  de  Melik  Dâniymend:  Élude  cntujue 
du  Dânifmendnäme ,  2  vols.  (Paris  1960),  with  Fr.  tr. 

lit.  Bombaci,  Lett.  turca  309I.  Vryonis,  Decline  176-79. 

-s.w.r! 

DANUBE  (A avov/3to<>),  ancient  Istros,  the  most 
important  river  of  central  and  southeastern  Eu- 
rope.  The  name  DanoubioslDanoubis  was  being  used 
already  in  late  antiquity  (Julian,  pseudo-Kaisarios, 
Stephen  of  Byzantium),  but  it  did  not  totally  re- 
place  the  classical  Istros.  The  Danube  rises  in  the 
BIack  Forest  of  Germany  and  empties  into  the 
Black  Sea,  forming  a  huge  delta.  Some  of  its  right- 
bank  tributaries  (Sava,  Drina,  and  Morava)  con- 
nected  Byz.  territories  with  the  Danube.  The  river 
is  divided  into  three  almost  equal  sections:  the 
upper  (down  to  Vienna),  middle  (to  the  Iron  Gate, 
near  Or§ova,  Rumania),  and  lower  reaches. 

The  Romans  made  the  Danube  their  frontier 
and  established  the  following  provinces  to  its  south: 
Raetia,  Noricum,  Pannonia,  Moesia  I  and  II; 
Dacia  was  to  the  north.  They  built  a  fortified 
limes,  many  ports,  and  cities  (e.g.,  Sirmium,  Sin- 
gidunum,  Dorostolon).  In  the  division  of  the 
empire  in  395,  Raetia,  Noricum,  and  Pannonia 
were  ceded  to  the  Western  Empire.  Soon  after- 
ward,  however,  the  territory  south  of  the  Danube 
was  occupied  by  the  Germanic  peoples,  the  Huns, 
and  finally  (568)  by  the  Avars.  Anastasios  I  and 
Justinian  I  tried  to  fortify  the  Danubian  frontier 
in  its  middle  and  lower  reaches,  but  by  600  the 
Avars  and  Sklavenoi  destroyed  what  was  left  of 
the  limes.  The  Sklaviniai  began  to  emerge;  the 
“Seven  Tribes”  settled  along  both  banks  of  the 
Lower  Danube  and  by  680  the  whole  of  Moesia 
was  under  Bulgar  control. 

Byz.  reconquered  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube 
between  971  and  1018  and  retained  it  in  the 
1 1  th—  1 2th  C.,  establishing  the  themes  of  Sirmium 
and  Paristrion.  Byz.  struggled  to  protect  this 
area  from  raids  of  the  Pechenegs,  Uzes,  and 
Cumans  and  competed  with  Hungary  in  the  i2th 
C.  for  the  region  of  Zemun  and  Braniöeyo. 
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The  Danube  was  an  important  mercantile  route 
but,  being  on  the  Byz.  frontier,  did  not  much 
influence  its  interna!  development.  Protected  by 
a  fleet  and  a  system  of  fortresses,  it  created  a 
serious  obstacle  for  invaders;  but  the  nomads  of 
the  steppe  learned  to  cross  it — on  ice  in  rare 
winters  when  the  Danube  froze,  or  swimming 
behind  their  horses,  or  in  small  boats. 

lit.  F.  Heiderich,  Dte  Donau  als  Verkehrsstrasse  (Vienna 
1916).  A.  Ristic,  Dunav  (Belgrade  1931)-  Limes  u  Jugoslawji, 
vol.  1  (Belgrade  1961).  P.  Koledarov,  “Otbranitelnata  gra- 
niina  sistema  na  Bülgarskata  dùrzava  ot  68 1  do  1018  g.,’’ 
Voennoistoriíeski  sbornik  3  (1978)  109-23.  A.G.  Poulter,  “Ro- 
tnan  Towns  and  the  Problem  oí  Late  Rornan  Urbanism: 
The  Case  of  the  Lowcr  Danube,”  Hephaistos  5/6  (1983/84) 
109-32.  E.  Chrysos,  “Die  Nordgrenze  des  byzantinischen 
Reiches  im  6.  bis  8.  Jahrhundert,”  in  Die  V ölker  Siidosleuropas 
im  6.  bis  8.  Jahrhundert  (Berlin  1987)  27—40.  -O.P. 

DAPHNE.  See  Antioch. 

DAPHNI  (Aátt>veiov,  Aa<j>víov),  located  approxi- 
mately  10  km  west  of  Athens,  the  site  of  a  cele- 
brated  monastery  dedicated  to  the  Mother  of  God 
and  best  known  for  the  mosaics  of  its  katholikon. 
Sculptural  remains  led  Millet  ( infra )  to  suggest 
that  an  earlier  church  on  the  site  dated  from  the 
reign  of  Justinian  I.  There  is  no  textual  support 
for  this  supposition,  however;  Daphni  is  not  named 
among  the  more  than  100  monasteries  whose 
representatives  attended  the  Second  Council  of 
Nicaea  in  787  (Mansi  13:152—56).  The  dates  of 
construction  and  decoradon  of  the  present  church, 
laid  out  as  a  Greek  cross-octagon  (see  Church 
Plan  Tyfes),  are  unknown,  although  the  mosaics 
are  generally  held  to  be  of  the  late  1  ìth  C.  The 
monastery  was  certainly  in  existence  in  1048  when 
Dionysios,  “monk  and  priest  of  the  monastery  of 
Daphni,”  attached  his  name  to  the  typikon  of  a 
CONfraternity  serving  Hosios  Loukas.  Several 
seals  of  the  monastery,  one  of  a  hegoumenos  Paul 
(Laurent,  Corpus  5.2,  no.1245),  have  been  at- 
tributed  to  the  ioth-i2th  C.  Daphni  is  briefly 
mendoned  in  the  i2th-C.  vita  of  Meletios  the 
Youncer  (ed.  Vasilievskij,  55.31). 

Although  it  is  sometimes  assumed  to  be  an 
imperial  foundation,  the  construction  of  the  church 
cannot  be  connected  with  two  later,  much  dam- 
aged  frescoes  of  emperors  in  its  narthex.  Cister- 
cian  monks  settled  at  Daphni  between  1207  and 
1211,  building  an  exonarthex  and  a  small  cloister 
on  the  south  side.  It  remained  in  Latin  hands 


Daphni.  Mosaics  of  Christ  Pantokrator  and  prophets  in 
the  dome  of  the  kat.holikon,  Daphni  monastery. 


until  the  Ottoman  occupation  of  Attica  in  1458. 
Apparently  abandoned  in  the  i8th  C.,  the  mon- 
astery  was  partially  restored  after  World  War  II 
(E.  Stikas,  DChAE 4  3  [1962—63]  1—47). 

The  mosaics  of  Daphni,  some  employing  silver 
tesserae  and  set  against  expanses  of  gold,  are 
dominated  by  a  Pantokrator  in  the  dome,  made 
more  flerce  in  a  restoration  of  1889-97,  and 
prophets  in  the  drum.  Below,  four  Great  Feast 
scenes  in  the  squinches  and  others  in  panels  on 
the  walls  concentrate  on  the  life  of  Christ.  Despite 
the  church's  dedication,  the  only  Mariological  pic- 
tures  in  the  nave  are  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin  in 
the  northern  arm  of  the  cross  and  her  Dormition 
over  the  west  door.  Other  scenes  from  her  life 
are  found  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  narthex. 
Throughout,  portraits  of  saints  are  far  fewer  than 
at  Hosios  Loukas.  The  style  of  the  mosaics,  often 
described  as  having  a  “classical”  or  “antique”  as- 
pect,  is  unparalleled  in  works  later  than  the  Meno- 
logion  of  Basil  II.  Their  serene  monumentality 
is  due  in  part  to  balanced  composition,  in  part  to 
skillful  framing  within  ornamental  arches  on  the 
walls  or,  as  in  the  squinches,  their  setting  above  a 
finely  cut  marble  cornice. 

lit.  G.  Millet,  Le  monastère  de  Daphni  (Paris  1899).  D. 
Mouriki,  “Stylistic  Trends  in  Monumental  Paintingof  Greece 
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during  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Centuries,”  DOP  34—35 
( 1 980-8 1 )  94-98.  Janin,  Églùes  centres  311-13.  TIB  1 : 1 4 1  f'. 
Panagopoulos,  Monasteries  56-62.  -A.C. 

DAPHNOPATES,  THEODORE,  high -ranking 
offìcial  and  writer;  died  after  g6i.  Protasehretis, 
patrihios,  and  magistros  (according  to  the  headings 
of  his  works),  Daphnopates  (Aatfci'oná-rris;)  played 
a  very  important  role  at  the  court  of  Romanos  I; 
he  probably  lost  influence  under  Constantine  VII, 
but  Romanos  II  briefly  appointed  him  to  the  post 
of  eparch  of  Constantinople.  The  correspondence 
of  Daphnopates  sometimes  has  an  official  char- 
acter  and  sheds  light  on  Byz.  international  and 
domestic  politics  (including  the  enthronement  of 
Patr.  Theophylaktos  and  relations  with  Symeon 
of  Bulgaria).  The  letters  deal  also  with  Arme- 
nian  affairs;  Daphnopates  apparently  knew  Ar- 
menian.  The  correspondence  treats  theological 
quesdons  as  well,  and  two  letters  are  dedicated  to 
the  interpretadon  of  a  dream  of  Romanos  II. 
Daphnopates  wrote  homilies,  one  of  which  de- 
scribes  the  miracles  worked  in  Antioch  by  a  holy 
relic  (the  hand  of  John  the  Baptist),  its  theft  from 
Antioch  and  transfer  to  Constantinople.  He  also 
composed  several  hagiographical  works  (on  St. 
George,  Theophanes  the  Confessor,  Theodore  of 
Stoudios)  and  a  collection  of  excerpts  from  John 
Chrysostom  arranged  systemadcally,  a  work  typi- 
cal  of  loth-C.  encyclopedism.  Skylitzes  describes 
Daphnopates  as  a  historian,  and  some  scholars 
have  suggested  that  he  wrote  the  last  section  of 
the  chronicle  of  Theophanes  Continuatus.  I. 
Dujfev  ( DOP  32  [1978]  25 2f)  considers  Daph- 
nopates  as  the  most  probable  author  of  an  anon- 
ymous  speech  on  the  Bulgarian  Treaty. 

ed.  Correspondance,  ed.  J.  Darrouzès  and  L.G.  Westerink 
(Paris  1978).  Dve  reci,  ed.  V.  Latysev,  PPSb  59  (1910).  See 
also  list  in  Beck,  Hirche  552L 

lit.  M.  Sjuzjumov,  “Ob  istoriíeskom  trude  Feodora 
Dafnopata,”  VizObozr  2  (1916)  295-302.  -A.K. 

DARA  (Aápaç,  also  called  Anastasiopolis,  now 
Oguz  in  Turkey),  city  built  by  Anastasios  I  in 
505—07  as  a  military  stronghold  on  the  Byz.-Per- 
sian  frontier,  a  rare  example  in  this  period  of  the 
new  foundation  of  an  urban  center.  A  long  de- 
scription  of  building  operations,  including  the 
wages  paid  to  workers,  is  given  by  Zacharias  of 
Mytilene  (ch.6),  details  of  which  conflict  in  part 
with  the  account  given  by  Prokopios  ( Buildings 


2.1.4-2.3.26),  where  some  of  the  same  work  (e.g. 
walls,  two  churches,  waterworks)  is  attributed  in- 
stead  to  Justinian  I.  Seat  of  the  doux  of  Mesopo- 
tamia  from  527  to  532  and  perhaps  of  the  magister 
militum  from  540  to  573,  Dara  was  also  metropol- 
itan  bishopric  of  the  newly  formed  ecclesiasdcal 
province  of  southern  Mesopotamia.  The  city  re- 
mained  under  Persian  control  from  573  to  591 
and  from  604  to  628,  falling  to  the  Arabs  in  639. 
Extensive  ruins  include  walls,  a  bridge,  a  store- 
house,  cisterns,  and  a  church. 

lit.  Bell-Mango,  Tur  c Abdin  102-05.  I-  Furlan,  Accerla- 
menú  a  Dara,  vol.  1  (Padua  1984).  M.  Whitby,  “Procopius’ 
Description  of  Dara,"  in  The  Defence  of  the  Roman  and 
Bymnline  Easl  (Oxford  1986)  737-83.  J.  Crow,  “Dara,  A 
Late  Roman  Fortress  in  Mesopotamia,”  Yayla  4  (1981)  12— 
20.  B.  Croke,J.  Crow,  “Procopius  and  Dara,"JRS  73  (1983) 
'43—  *59-  M.C.  Mundell,  “A  Sixth  Century  Funerary  Relief 
at  Dara  in  Mesopotamia,"yÖB  24  (1975)  209—27. 

-M.M.M. 

DARDANELLES.  See  Hellespont. 

DAVID  (Aauíô),  the  greatest  king  of  Israel,  ac- 
cording  to  the  Bible.  David  was  venerated  in  Byz. 
as  the  author  of  the  Psalms  and  creator  of  Chris- 
tian  music  and  poetry.  He  was  also  treated  as  a 
prefiguradon  of  Christ:  his  fight  with  Goliath  sym- 
bolizes  Christ’s  victory  over  Satan,  his  funcdon  as 
shepherd  presages  Christ’s  role  as  shepherd  of 
souls,  etc.  The  ambivalence  of  the  biblical  David — 
his  vices  and  humility  when  set  against  his  heroic 
exploits — attracted  Byz.  interest,  and  his  peni- 
tence  for  his  sins  (infidelity,  the  murder  of  Absa- 
lom)  was  frequently  discussed.  David  became  an 
esp.  popular  figure  in  polidcal  rhetoric  of  the  1 2th 
C.  when  Manuel  I  and  Andronikos  I  were  com- 
pared  to  him.  Michael  Choniates  (1:215.9-24) 
specifically  compares  Isaac  II  to  icons  of  David. 

Representation  in  Art.  David  normally  appears 
in  imperial  garb;  when  this  regalia  changed,  that 
of  David  did  not.  In  monumental  painting  he  is 
found  among  the  prophets  or  with  Solomon  in 
the  Anastasis.  In  Psalter  illustration  David  is 
shown  holding  the  text,  inspired  by  God,  or  lead- 
ing  musicians.  Illustrating  the  events  of  1—2  Kings, 
he  occurs  in  many  narradve  situations,  such  as 
the  anointing  by  Samuel  or  slaying  Goliath;  both 
scenes  occur  already  on  the  David  Plates.  In  the 
Paris  Psalter  and  elsewhere,  David  the  shepherd 
and  musician  appears  as  Orpheus,  inspired  by 
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the  personification  of  Melodia.  This  composition 
passed  into  secular  art,  serving  as  the  centerpiece 
of  a  i2th-C.  silver  bowl  with  a  representation  of 
Digenes  Arritas  and  Eudokia  (Darkevic,  Svetskoe 
iskusstvo  132-39). 

lit.  J.  Daniélou,  RAC  3:594-603.  M.  Philonenko, 
“L’histoire  du  roi  David  dans  l’art  byzantin,”  in  Les  pays  du 
Nord  et  Byiance  (Uppsala  1981)  353-57.  K.  Wessel,  RBK 
1:1145— 6t.  A.  Cutler,  “The  Psalter  of  Basil  II,”  ArtVen  30 
(1976)  g-14.  A.  Kartsonis,  Anastasis:  The  Makmg  of  an  Image 
(Princeton  1986)  186-200.  -J.H.L.,  J.I.,  A.C. 

david,  symeon,  and  george  of  myti- 

LENE,  three  Iconodule  brothers  from  Lesbos; 
saints;  feastday  1  Feb.  Born  to  a  family  possessing 
a  modest  amount  of  property,  they  lived  as  her- 
mits  and  monks  on  Lesbos;  George  was  elected 
bishop  of  Mytilene.  Only  Symeon  is  said  to  have 
been  exiled  to  the  Aegean  island  of  Lagousas, 
whence  he  set  off  for  Constantinople,  fleeing  Arab 
attacks;  he  stood  on  a  column  near  Pegai  on  the 
Black  Sea.  On  the  basis  of  their  Life,  van  den 
Gheyn  ( infra  210)  constructs  this  chronology  of 
the  brothers:  David,  716—83/93;  Symeon,  764— 
843;  George,  763—844.  Halkin  (infra  468)  ques- 
tioned  the  authenticity  of  the  Life,  which  contains 
serious  chronological  contradictions.  On  the  evi- 
dence  of  a  ìoth-C.  Life  of  George,  Patm.  gr.  254 
(AB  72  [1954]  2  2f),  Halkin  calculated  that  George 
was  born  ca.776,  became  bishop  in  804,  and  died 
on  7  Apr.  821.  I.  Phountoules  attempted  to  dis- 
tinguish  three  different  Georges  of  Mytilene.  The 
Life  of  the  three  brothers  seems  to  have  been 
written  after  Petronas’s  victory  over  the  Arabs  in 
863  and  before  the  assassination  of  Bardas  (865), 
to  whom  George  prophesied  a  happy  future  (ed. 
van  den  Gheyn,  p. 252. 22— 30).  Anti-Iconoclastic 
in  its  tendency,  the  Life  eulogizes  the  empress 
Theodora  and  reveals  a  good  knowledge  of  her 
circle;  it  provides  a  vivid,  contemporary  account 
of  the  restoration  of  images  (H.  Grcgoire,  tìyzan- 
tion  8  [1933]  517—20).  The  collective  hero  of  the 
Life  is  a  pious  family:  the  “pure  virgin”  Hilaria, 
sister  of  David,  Symeon,  and  George,  is  also  praised, 
as  well  as  their  uncle;  the  brothers  were  buried  in 
a  common  “family”  tomb. 

sources.  I.  van  den  Gheyn,  “Acta  graeca  Ss.  Davidis, 
Symeonis  et  Georgii  Mitylenae  in  insula  Lesbo,”  AB  18 
(1899)  209-59.  L  Phountoules,  Lesbiakon  heorlologion  (Ath- 
ens  »959)  33-43- 

lit.  BHG  494,  2163.  F.  Halkin,  “Y  a-t-il  trois  saints 
Georges,  évêques  de  Mytilène  et  confessuers  [ric]  sous  les 


Iconoclastes?”  AB  77  (1959)  464-69.  A.  Kazhdan,  “Hagio- 
graphical  Notes,”  Byianlion  54  (1984)  185-88.  -A.K. 

DAVID  I  ROMNENOS,  last  emperor  of  Trebi- 
zond  (1459— Aug./Sept.  born  between 

ca.1407  and  1409,  died  Constantinople  1  Nov. 
1463.  Third  son  of  Alexios  IV  Komnenos,  David 
held  the  title  of  despotes  during  the  reign  of  his 
brother  John  IV  Komnenos.  In  1458  he  went  to 
Adrianople  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Ottoman  sultan 
Mehmed  II.  Shortly  after  David  ascended  the 
throne,  he  surrendered  Trebizond  to  the  Otto- 
mans,  who  had  attacked  by  land  and  sea.  He  was 
taken  prisoner,  together  with  his  family.  After  a 
brief  period  of  exile  in  Adrianople  and  Serres, 
David  was  accused  of  a  conspiracy  and  subse- 
quently  executed. 

lit.  Miller,  Trebiiond  96-109.  Kur5anskis,  “Descendance 
d’Alexis  IV,”  239-47.  PLP,  no.  12097.  K.  Barzos,  “He  moira 
ton  teleutaion  Megalon  Komnenon  tes  Trapezountos,”  By- 
mnlina  12  (1983)  273-76,  279—86.  -A.M.T. 

DAVID  II/IV  THE  RESTORER,  Bagratid  king 
of  Iberia  (1089-1 125).  Benefiting  from  the  with- 
drawal  of  Byz.  after  Mantzikert  in  1071  and  the 
collapse  of  Seljuk  rule  20  years  later  (1092),  David 
restored  the  power  of  the  Georgian  crown  over 
the  rebellious  native  dynasts  with  the  help  of 
mercenaries  recruited  from  among  the  northern 
Caucasian  Kipchak  tribes.  He  reunited  the  prin- 
cipalities  of  Abchasia,  K'aheti,  and  K'art'li  into  a 
single  kingdom,  with  Tblisi,  which  he  had  retaken 
from  the  Muslims  in  1 122,  as  its  capital.  His  mil- 
itary  victories,  together  with  his  foundation  of 
cultural  and  intellectual  centers  such  as  the  mon- 
astery  of  Gelati,  laid  the  foundation  for  Georgian 
power  which,  in  the  second  half  of  the  i2th  C., 
reached  into  Armenia  and  Azerbaijan. 

lit.  ADen,  Georgian  People  95-100.  C.  Toumanoff,  “Ar- 
iiienia  and  Gcoigia,”  CMH  4.1:622-24.  S.A.  Badridze, 
“Istoki  i  evoljucija  gruzino-vizantijskich  politiceskich  vzaì- 
mootnosenij  na  grani  XI-XII  vv.,”  15  CEB  (Athens  1976) 
4:46-54.  -N.G.G. 

DAVID  ROMNENOS  (sometimes  called  David  I 
Komnenos),  ruler  of  Paphlagonia  (ca.  1 204- 1 2); 
monastic  name,  Daniel;  died  Sinope  13  Dec.  1212. 
Younger  brother  of  Alexios  I  Komnenos  of  Tre- 
bizond,  David  helped  conquer  Trebizond,  then, 
in  late  1 204,  pushed  west  with  Georgian  and  other 
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mercenary  troops  to  occupy  Paphlagonia.  His  lands 
extended  from  Sinope  to  Pontic  Herakleia.  Nom- 
inally,  David  was  subject  to  his  brother.  Attacking 
Nikomedeia  in  1205,  his  general  Synadenos  was 
defeated  and  captured  by  Theodore  I  Laskaris. 
Under  pressure  from  the  Nicaeans,  David  allied 
himself  with  Henry  of  Flanders;  with  aid  from 
Constantinople,  he  survived  Theodore’s  siege  of 
Herakleia  (1206).  But  after  his  ally  Thierry  de 
Loos  was  defeated  and  captured  by  Theodore’s 
general  Andronikos  Gidos  (1207),  David  was  forced 
onto  the  defensẁe.  He  lost  Herakleia  to  Theodore 
ca.  1207;  after  his  death  the  rest  of  Paphlagonia 
passed  to  the  Nicaeans. 

lit.  Sawides,  Byi.  in  íhe  Near  Easl  67-70.  S.  Karpov,  “U 
istokov  politiceskoj  ideologii  Trapezundskoj  imperii,”  VizVrem 
42  (1981)  ìogf.  -C.M.B. 

DAVID  OF  TAYR7TAO,  dynast  of  upper  Tayk/ 
Tao  (from  961);  junior  member  of  the  Iberian 
Bagratid  house  and  ruler  of  the  Armeno-Iberian 
marchlands;  died  31  Mar.  1000.  David’s  support 
of  Emp.  Basil  II  against  Bardas  Shleros  won  him 
the  title  of  kouropalates  and  extensive  territories 
along  the  Armeno-Byz.  border  from  Tayk'/Tao 
by  way  of  Theodosioupolis  to  Mantzikert,  which 
he  retook  from  the  Arabs  between  ca.992  and 
994.  David’s  eminent  position  allowed  him  to  play 
the  role  of  arbiter  in  both  Armenia  and  Georgia, 
and  his  bilingual  court  was  a  great  intellectual  and 
artistic  center.  In  963  David  founded  a  church  at 
Oski  (in  southern  Tao-Klarjet'i),  where  he  and 
his  brother  are  represented  as  donors  in  stone 
relíefs,  once  flanking  a  Deesis  and  again  in  the 
south  cross  arm.  Georgian  inscriptions  identify 
“David  Magistros”  and  “King  Bagrat,  duke  of 
dukes,”  as  builders  of  the  church,  a  model  of 
which  they  hold  in  the  first  set  of  images  (W. 
Djobadze,  BZ  69  [1976]  39-62). 

Childless,  David  intended  to  make  Bagrat  III 
of  Abchasia  his  heir  and  worked  to  unify  other 
Georgian  lands  under  him,  until  quarreling  with 
him  in  988.  After  David  supported  Bardas  Pho- 
kas,  Basil  II  forced  him  in  989  to  will  his  lands 
to  Byz.  David’s  death,  possibly  instigated  by  the 
pro-Byz.  party  among  his  nobles,  gave  Basil  a 
pretext  to  annex  Tayk'/Tao  and  to  transform  it 
into  the  core  of  the  new  theme  of  Iberia,  an  event 
that  marked  the  beginning  of  the  Byz.  conquest 
of  the  Armenian  plateau. 

lit.  Z.  Avalichvili,  “La  succession  du  curopalate  David 
d’Ibérie,  dynaste  de  Tao,”  Byianiion  8  (1933)  177-202. 


K.N.  Yuzbashian,  “L’administration  byzantine  en  Arménie 
aux  Xe-XIe  siècles,”  REArm  n.s.  10  (1973-74)  154L  C. 
Toumanoff,  “The  Bagratids  of  Iberia  from  the  Eighth  to 
the  Eleventh  Century,”  Muséon  74  (1961)  37—40. 

-N.G.G.,  C.M.B.,  A.C. 

DAVID  OF  THESSALONIRE,  saint;  born  Mes- 
opotamia  ca.450,  dìed  ca.540  on  a  boat  en  route 
to  Thessalonike;  feastday  26  June,  He  went  as  a 
boy  to  Thessalonike  from  the  east,  became  pious, 
lived  (for  three  years?)  in  an  almond  tree  near  a 
church,  and  later  inhabited  a  cell.  Aristeides,  arch- 
bishop  of  Thessalonike,  sent  David  to  Constanti- 
nople  to  request  the  transfer  of  the  eparch’s  res- 
idence  from  Sirmium  (endangered  by  Avar 
invasions)  to  Thessalonike.  David,  an  Abraham- 
like  hermit  with  hair  down  to  his  loins,  was  re- 
spectfully  received  by  Empress  Theodora  and 
then  by  Justinian  I,  in  whose  presence  David 
worked  a  miracle — he  held  hot  charcoal  embers 
without  burning  his  hands.  He  died  after  his 
successful  mission.  According  to  John  Moschos, 
a  certain  Palladios  in  Alexandria  related  how  David 
dwelt  in  a  cell  outside  the  walls  of  Thessalonike 
and  how  soldiers  observed  a  miraculous  fire  pour- 
ing  out  of  his  cell  windows.  David’s  anonymous 
Life,  written  in  Thessalonike  ca.720,  contains  a 
surprising  eulogy  of  Theodora.  David’s  exploits 
were  praised  by  Joseph  the  Hymnographer, 
Makarios  Marres,  and  others. 

Representation  in  Art.  The  saint  is  depicted  as 
a  hermit  with  a  long  beard  that  sometimes  reaches 
his  feet,  for  example,  in  a  relief  of  ca.900  (A. 
Xyngopoulos,  Makedonìka  2  [1941—52]  143—66); 
in  the  parekklesion  at  Chora,  he  is  depicted  seated 
in  a  nest  atop  an  almond  tree  whose  branches 
substitute  for  the  capital  of  a  stylite’s  column. 
The  church  of  Hosios  David  in  Thessalonike  was 
dedicated  to  him. 

ed.  Leben  des  heiligen  David  von  Thessalonike,  ed.  V.  Rose 
(Berlin  1887).  B.  Laourdas,  “Anekdoton  enkomion  eis  ton 
hosion  Dabid,”  Makedonika  10  (1970)  244-52.  V.  Latysev, 
“O  fitijach  prepodobnogo  Davida  Solunskogo,”  Zapiski 
Odesskogo  obícestva  istorii  i  drevnostej  30  (1912)  236-51  (and 
as  a  separate  book). 

lit.  BHG  4927-493^.  A.  Vasiliev,  “Life  of  David  of 
Thessalonica,”  Traditio  4  (1946)  115-47.  R.-J.  Loenertz, 
“Saint  David  de  Thessalonique,"  REB  11  (1953)  205-22. 
K.  Kunze,  J.  Myslivec,  LCI  6:376  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 

DAVID  PLATES,  a  set  of  nine  plates  decorated 
with  a  series  of  scenes  from  the  Iife  of  King  David, 
now  divided  between  the  Nikosia  and  Metropoli- 
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David  Plates.  Plate  depicting  David  and  Goliath;  sil- 
ver,  early  7th  C.  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New 
York. 


tan  Museums.  Part  of  the  Second  Cyprus  Trea- 
sure,  the  plates,  made  of  solid  silver  chased  from 
the  front,  all  have  silver  stamps  dated  to  the 
period  613—629/30  and  bear  witness,  therefore, 
to  high  standards  of  metalworking  in  the  early 
7th  C.  Of  three  graduated  sizes,  these  dishes  were 
intended  as  display  plates;  the  biblical  scenes, 
which  include  David’s  combat  with  Goliath,  have 
been  interpreted  as  commemorating  the  war 
Herarleios  waged  with  the  Sasanian  Persians, 
which  ended  in  628,  thereby  narrowing  the  date 
of  the  plates  to  629/30.  A  plate  from  another 
possible  David  series,  found  in  Russia  (Age  of 
Spirit.,  fìg.61),  suggests  that  several  sets  may  have 
been  made  for  imperial  distribution  as  largitio 
dishes. 

lit.  Dodd,  Byz.  Siher  Slamps,  nos.  58-66.  S.  Wander, 
“The  Cyprus  Plates  and  the  Chromcle  of  Fredegar,”  DOP 
29  D975)  345f-  Age  °f  Spirit.,  nos.  425-33.  E.  FoItz,  “Zur 
Herstellungstechnik  der  byzantinischen  Silberschalen  aus 
dem  Schatzfund  von  Lambousa  ”  JbRGZM  22  (1975)  221  — 
45.  J.  Trilling,  “Myth  and  Metaphor  at  the  Byzantine  Court: 
A  Literary  Approach  to  the  David  Plates,"  Bymntion  48 
(1978)  249-63.  -M.M.M. 

DAVID  THE  PHILOSOPHER,  a  pupil  of  Olym- 
piodoros  in  Alexandria  in  the  second  half  of  the 
6th  C.;  Greek  sources  attribute  to  him  an  Intro- 


duction  to  Philosophy  and  a  Commentary  on  Porphyry's 
Eisagoge.  In  Armenian  tradition,  however,  David 
the  “lnvincible”  Philosopher  was  thought  to  be  a 
pupil  of  Mesrop  MaStoc'.  Medieval  accounts  of 
his  defense  of  Armenian  orthodoxy  against  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  are  legendary.  Armenian 
translations  of  the  two  Greek  works  noted  above 
and  of  Greek  commentaries  on  Aristotle’s  Cate- 
gories  and  Analytics  were  attributed  to  him.  Cer- 
tainly,  the  Armenian  renderings  of  these  standard 
philosophical  texts  were  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance  for  the  development  of  Armenian  philoso- 
phy.  Numerous  Armenian  commentaries  on  the 
Prolegomena ,  or  “Defìnitions  and  Divisions  of  Phi- 
losophy,”  were  written  in  the  i3th  and  i4th  C. 

ed.  Greek  texts  in  CAG  18.2,  ed.  A.  Busse.  Arm.  text  of 
Prolegomena — B.  Rendall,  R.  Thomson,  Definitions  and  Di- 
yisions  of  Philosophy  by  David  the  Inmnahle  Philosopher  (Chico, 
Calif.,  1983)  with  Eng.  tr. 

LIT.  David  Anhaght'  the  ‘Inoincible’  Philosopher,  ed.  A.K. 
Sanjian  (Atlanta  1986).  K.N.  Juzbasjan,  “David  Neptobedí- 
myj  i  ego  vremja,”  Voprosy  istorii  (1980)  no.5,  101-10. 

-R.T. 

DAY  ( Tjpiépa ).  The  Byz.  followed  Roman  usage 
in  dividing  the  full  day  ( nychthemeron )  into  night 
( nyx )  and  day  ( hemera ),  each  being  further  divided 
into  12  hours.  Each  new  full  day  began  at  mid- 
night  and  each  day  at  sunrise.  A  seven-day  week 
prevailed  throughout  the  Byz.  world,  although 
this  was  not  a  natural  division  of  time.  The  He- 
brew  tradition  of  seven  days  concluding  with  the 
Sabbath,  adopted  by  Christianity,  gradually  pen- 
etrated  the  Roman  world  at  a  time  when  the 
seven-day  week  had  become  normal,  with  each 
day  possessing  its  own  mystical  and  liturgical  sig- 
nificance:  Wednesday  as  the  day  Christ  was  be- 
trayed  and  Friday  the  day  he  was  crucified  became 
special  fast  days.  The  first  day  of  the  week,  the 
day  of  the  Resurrection  (Mk  16:2),  was  known  as 
the  Lord’s  day  ( Kyriake ,  Lat.  dies  dominica )  while 
the  Sabbath  ( Sabbaion )  was  always  he!d  in  respccl. 
In  place  of  pagan  Roman  usage  whereby  the  days 
were  named  after  planets,  the  Byz.  followed  the 
strictly  Christian  tradition  in  naming  the  days 
Kyriake  (Sunday),  Deutera  (lit.  “second  (day),” 
Monday),  Trite  (lit.  “third  (day),”  Tuesday),  Te- 
tarte  (lit.  “fourth  (day),”  Wednesday),  Pempte  (lit. 
“fifth  (day),”  Thursday),  Paraskeve  (lit.  “prepa- 
ration,”  Friday),  and  Sabbaton  (Saturday). 

In  the  Cotton  Genesis  MS  (M.Th.d’Alverny, 
CahArch  9  [1957]  271—300)  the  days  of  Creation 
are  personified  as  young  women  with  wreaths  on 
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their  heads,  on  the  model  of  the  Hours  repre- 
sented  in  floor  mosaics  at  Antioch  and  elsewhere. 
Personified  days  played  a  part  in  the  iconography 
of  the  SEASONS. 

lit.  Grumel,  Chronologie  ìô^f.  -B.C.,  A.C. 

DAYR  ANBÄ  HADRÄ.  See  Symeon,  Monas- 

TERY  OF  SAINT. 

DAZIMON  (AaÇifj.ẃi'),  a  site  in  Pontos,  probably 
at  the  modern  village  of  Dazmana  (see  P.  Wittek, 
Bymntion  10  [1935]  55)  above  the  Irîs  River,  east 
of  Amaseia,  at  the  edge  of  an  extensive  plain. 
Although  first  mentioned  in  375,  Dazimon  only 
became  important  in  the  wars  between  Byz.  and 
the  Arabs.  In  those  years,  the  neighboring  plain, 
an  imperial  estate  in  the  late  6th  C.,  formed  an 
aplerton  where  the  troops  of  the  Armeniahon 
joined  the  emperor  on  eastern  campaigns.  In  838 
Dazimon  was  the  site  of  a  major  battle  between 
Emp.  Theophilos  and  the  Arabs  led  by  Afshln. 
In  spite  of  initial  Byz.  success,  the  Arabs  won  a 
major  victory  that  enabled  them  to  capture  An- 
kyra  and  eventually  Amorion.  The  Byz.  forces 
took  refuge  in  Amaseia;  news  of  the  defeat  at 
Dazimon  provoked  a  riot  in  Constantinople.  Re- 
mains  of  the  site  have  not  been  reported.  Dazimon 
has  alternatively  been  identified  with  Tokat,  whose 
jagged  peak  bears  a  fortress,  some  of  which  is 
Byz. 

lit.  Vasiliev,  Byz.  Arabes  1:154-59.  F.  &  E.  Cumont, 
Studia  Pontica,  vol.  2  (Brussels  1906)  239-47.  -C.F.,  A.K. 


DEACON  (Stá/copoç  “attendant,  servant”),  a  spe- 
cific  office  in  the  Byz.  church.  A  deacon’s  duties 
both  in  the  primitive  and  patristic  period  were 
distinctly  ministerial.  He  assisted  at  baptism  (see 
also  Deaconess),  served  at  the  celebration  and 
distribution  of  the  Eucharist  (which,  however,  only 
a  priest  or  bishop  could  perform),  supervised  the 
charities  dispensed  by  the  church,  managed  the 
diocese’s  properties  and  finances,  and  acted  as  the 
bishop’s  secretary  (cf.  Council  of  Laodikeia,  can- 
ons  21,  23,  25).  The  latter  duty  normally  fell  to 
the  archdeacon,  a  title  which  first  emerged  in  the 
5th  C.  Despite  his  wide  authority  as  the  bishop’s 
chief  assistant,  the  deacon  was  subordinate  to  both 
priest  and  bishop.  He  was,  as  such,  the  lowest  in 


rank  among  the  three  major  orders  of  the  clergy. 
Conciliar  legislation  emphasized  the  inferiority  of 
the  office  and  even  forbade  the  deacon  to  sit 
among  the  priests  (Nicaea  I,  canon  18).  This  was 
later  modified  for  a  deacon  representing  his  bishop 
at  a  council  (Council  in  Trullo,  canon  7). 

From  the  1  ìth  C.  the  deacons  of  Hagia  Sophia 
at  Constantinople,  esp.  those  who  were  members 
of  the  endemousa  synodos,  managed  to  acquire 
and  wield  considerable  power  and  influence  within 
the  patriarchate  (V.  Tiftixoglu,  BZ  62  [1969]  33- 
36).  Under  Emp.  Herakleios  the  number  of  dea- 
cons  at  Hagia  Sophia  was  fixed  at  150  (Reg  1, 
no.  165),  although  by  the  late  i2th  C.  their  num- 
ber  had  probably  dwindled  to  about  60  (P.  Wirth, 
ByzF  2  [1967]  380—82). 

Canonically,  the  deacon  was  ordained  to  a  spe- 
cific  diocese  or  church  at  age  25  or  above  (Trullo, 
canon  14).  Marriage  was  permitted,  but  only  be- 
fore  ordination.  The  deacon’s  characteristic  vest- 
ments  were  the  orarion  and  sticharion.  (See 
also  SuBDEACON.) 

lit.  P.A.  Leder,  Die  Diahonen  der  Bischöfe  und  Presbyter 
und  ihre  urchrisllichen  Vorläufer  (Scuttgart  1905;  rp.  Amster- 
dam  1963).  S.  Salaville,  G.  Nowack,  Le  rôle  du  diacre  dans  la 
lilurgie  orientale:  Etude  d’histoire  et  de  liturgie  (Paris  1962). 
J.G.  Plöger,  H.J.  Weber,  DerDiahon  (Freiburgim  Breisgau- 
Basel-Vienna  1980).  S.  Zardoni,  I  diacom  nella  Chiesa  (Bo- 
logna  1983).  -A.P. 

DEACONESS  (Si«KÓPtcrcra).  The  feminine  form 
of  the  term  deacon  dates  from  the  4th  C.  (Nicaea 
I,  canon  19).  Her  chief  liturgical  function  was  to 
assist  at  the  baptism  of  women,  which,  for  reasons 
of  decency,  could  not  be  performed  exclusively 
by  the  male  clergy.  The  decline  of  adult  baptism, 
however,  hastened  the  demise  of  the  office.  By 
the  i2th  C.  it  had  indeed  lapsed,  although  the 
title  was  still  being  used  (“improperly,”  according 
to  Balsamon)  for  certain  women  monastics  (PG 
137:4410).  In  the  euchologia,  their  ordination 
(Goar,  Euchologion  218—22)  paralleled  that  of  the 
deacon.  It  was  permissible  only  to  widowed  or 
unmarried  women,  however.  Still,  priesthood  was 
never  conferred  upon  a  deaconess,  although  it 
could  be  conferred  upon  her  male  counterpart. 
Epiphanios  of  Salamis  emphasizes  that  deacon- 
esses  were  not  priests  but  women-elders  (PG 
42:7440— 745A).  The  age  for  ordination,  60,  was 
later  reduced  to  40  (Council  of  Chalcedon,  canon 
15;  Council  in  Trullo,  canon  14). 
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lit.  A.G.  Martimort,  Les  diaconesses:  Essai  historique  (Rome 
ig82).  C.  Vagaggini,  “L’ordinazione  delle  diaconesse  nella 
tradizione  greca  e  bizandna,”  OrChrP  40  (1974)  145-89.  R. 
Gryson,  The  Ministry  of  Women  in  the  Early  Church  (College- 
ville,  Minn.,  1976),  tr.  J.  Laporte,  M.  Hall.  -A.P. 

de  actionibus,  an  anonymous  treatise  on  ac- 
tions  in  civil  lawsuits.  The  work  has  the  practical 
aim  of  enabling  potential  plaintiffs  to  give  the 
correct  name  to  their  action.  Its  original  version 
derives  probably  from  the  lega!  literature  con- 
nected  with  the  Justinianic  antecessores,  since 
its  association  with  the  5th-6th-C.  theory  of  civil 
procedure  (libel  suits)  is  evident.  The  treatise  was 
still  copied  and  supplemented  in  MSS  of  the  1  ìth 
and  later  centuries,  although  the  procedural  act 
(edilio  actionis)  appropriate  to  it  cannot  be  pro- 
vided  for  that  period. 

ed.  De  actionibus,  ed.  F.  Sitzia  (Milan  1973),  with  rev.  by 
D.  Simon,  IURA  24  (1973)  339-44,  ZSavRom  92  (1975) 
417-24.  -D.S. 

DE  ADMINISTRANDO  IMPERIO,  conven- 
tional  and  incorrect  title  of  a  book  compiled  by 
Constantine  VHI  or  under  his  supervision  and 
dedicated  to  his  son  Romanos  II.  The  plan,  ac- 
cording  to  the  preface,  consisted  of  four  points: 
the  relationship  of  the  “nations”  (ethne)  with  the 
Rhomaioi  and  the  means  of  using  some  ethne  to 
defeat  and  subdue  dangerous  neighbors;  the  gifts 
desired  by  the  ethne;  the  characterization  of  their 
geographical  situation  and  their  customs;  the 
changes  that  took  place  in  the  “empire  of  the 
Romans.”  Moravcsik  (Bymntinoturcica  1:3620  tried 
to  demonstrate  that  the  work  conforms  to  the 
plan  despite  occasional  repetitions,  contradictions, 
and  errors;  on  the  contrary,  Lemerle  (Humanism 
32of )  emphasized  the  book’s  incoherence  and  het- 
erogeneity.  De  administrando  imperio  has  two  levels, 
purely  informative  sections  taken  from  archival 
documents  and  didactic  indoctrinations  concern- 
ing  methods  of  diplomacy;  accordingly,  one  must 
distinguish  between  the  date  of  compilation 
(probably  the  950S)  and  the  date  of  texts  included. 
Some  materials  are  of  signal  importance  (e.g.,  ch.9 
describing  the  “way  from  the  Varangians  to  the 
Greeks”),  some  are  based  on  unreliable  legends, 
but  as  a  whole  De  administrando  imperio  is  a  unique 
source  for  the  history  of  the  Caucasus,  the  north 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea  (Rus’,  Pechenegs,  Hun- 
garians,  Khazars),  and  the  Serbians  and  Croa- 


tians.  The  announced  fourth  section  on  changes 
within  the  empire  remained  unwritten. 

ed.  De  administrando  imperio,  vol.  1,  ed.  Gy.  Moravcsik, 
R.  Jenkins  (Washington,  D.C.,  1967),  with  Eng.  tr.;  vol.  2, 
Commenlary  by  F.  Dvornik,  R.  Jenkins,  B.  Lewis,  et  al. 
(London  1962). 

UT.  J.B.  Bury,  “The  Treatise  De  administrando  im- 
perio,”  BZ  15  (1906)  517-77.  VtzIzvon  2:9-74.  P-  Vanno- 
poulos,  “Histoire  et  légende  chez  Constantin  VII,”  Byzan- 
tion  57  (1987)  158-66.  T.  Lounges,  “To  kephalaio  27  tou 
‘De  Administrando  Imperio,’  ”  Bymntina  13.2  (1985)  io6g- 
91.  Lj.  Maksimovic,  "Struktura  32.  glave  spisa  De  admin- 
istrando  imperio,”  ZRVI  21  (1982)  25-32.  G.  Litavrin,  “Iz 
kommentarija  k  49-oj  glave  Ronstantina  Bagrjanorodnogo 
'Ob  upravlenii  imperiej,”’  Byzantina  13.2  (1985)  1347-53. 

-A.K. 

DEATH  (ẃámroç).  There  was  no  fixed  Byz.  ter- 
minology  for  death;  it  is  variously  designated  as 
a  separation,  passing  away,  the  end  of  life,  return, 
repose,  payment  of  the  common  debt,  and  other 
formulations.  The  Byz.  view  of  death,  derived 
from  Greco-Roman  philosophy,  is  that  it  is  the 
separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body;  this  sepa- 
ration  was  construed  as  temporary  since  eventu- 
ally  the  soul  would  be  reunited  with  its  body. 
Death  occurs  through  the  commandment  of  God 
and  is  brought  about  by  an  angel  sent  for  that 
purpose.  There  were  divergent  views,  however, 
as  to  whether  the  hour  of  death  was  predeter- 
mined  by  God.  Only  the  saints  could  foretell  the 
day  of  their  demise.  The  soul  (naked  and  without 
gender)  is  usually  envisaged  as  leaving  the  human 
body  through  the  mouth  in  order  to  begin  a  40- 
day  journey  in  the  company  of  the  angel.  In  its 
ascent  to  heaven  it  must  pass  through  the  teloneia, 
or  tollhouses,  of  the  demons  (cf.  vita  of  Basil  the 
Younger),  which  charge  it  for  its  sins.  Thereafter 
it  has  the  opportunity  to  see  both  paradise  and 
Hell,  and  is  then  brought  to  a  place  of  rest  until 
the  Day  of  Last  Judgment.  Doctrines  of  the  wan- 
dering  of  the  soul  and  reincarnation  were  totally 
rejected.  Both  Neoplatonic  philosophy  and  Ghris- 
tianity  saw  death  as  a  liberation  from  captivity, 
and  yet  laid  greater  stress  on  the  positive  aspect 
of  birth  to  a  new  life.  For  this  reason,  such  theo- 
logians  as  Basil  the  Great  (PG  31:484^)  and  John 
Chrysostom  criticized  loud  and  excessive  mourn- 
ing  over  the  dead.  There  was  even  objection  in 
some  radical  monastic  circles  to  a  special  burial 
(PG  65: 105BC). 

The  rites  of  the  funeral  liturgy  and  certain 
representations  of  the  hereafter,  which  derive  from 
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customs  and  beliefs  antedating  Christianity,  were 
transformed  by  Christianity  in  a  specific  way.  The 
ancient  beliefs  in  a  journey  taken  by  the  soul  after 
death,  in  the  need  to  provide  ephodion  (victuals) 
for  the  journey  (G.  Grabka,  Tradìtio  9  [1953]  1  — 
43),  and  in  a  ship  and  escort  of  souls,  were  taken 
over  by  the  church  fathers  but  filled  with  new 
content.  Angels  took  over  the  role  of  the  psycho- 
pompoi,  the  church  became  the  ship  of  souls,  while 
the  ephodion  was  seen  above  all  as  the  Eucharist 
received  before  death,  though  we  find  it  occasion- 
ally  given  a  wider  meaning  so  that  it  includes 
faith,  baptism,  or  the  monastic  life.  That  the  Eu- 
charist  could  sometimes  be  understood  almost 
superstitiously  as  a  kind  of  dowry  for  the  here- 
after  is  shown  in  the  recommendation  that  even- 
tually  resulted  in  the  repeated  reception  of  the 
Eucharist  on  the  day  of  death  in  the  hope  that 
one  would  die  with  the  Host  in  one’s  mouth  (PG 
2g:CCCXV,  BC).  According  to  Chrysostom,  the 
reception  of  communion  (as  an  unrivaled  means 
of  nourishment)  on  one’s  deathbed  ensured  the 
escort  of  angels  (rather  than  demons),  while  at 
the  Second  Coming  (parousia)  the  righteous  en- 
tered  directly  into  the  dominion  of  God  (PG  61: 
364.30—34).  Numerous  Byz.  adopted  the  monastic 
habit  on  their  deathbed  in  greater  hopes  of  sal- 
vation. 

Another  custom,  that  of  rollyba,  is  derived 
from  the  pagan  tradition  of  a  (private)  funeral 
meal  conducted  by  relatives  at  the  tomb  of  the 
deceased.  It  was  unanimously  opposed  by  the 
church  in  the  West  as  a  pagan  superstition,  but 
the  practice  survived  in  the  Byz.  church.  Kollyba 
were  distributed  and  liturgical  prayers  were  said 
for  the  dead  particularly  on  the  3rd,  7th  (or  gth), 
and  30th  (or  40th)  day  after  death  (G.  Dagron  in 
Temps  chrétien  419—30);  the  prayers  were  seen  as 
accompanying  the  soul  of  the  deceased  on  its 
journey.  These  dates  were  believed  to  represent 
important  stations  on  the  soul’s  journey  either  to 
the  final  vision  of  or  banishment  from  God.  The 
deceased  were  also  commemorated  on  the  anni- 
versary  of  their  death  and  on  the  Saturday  before 
Meatfare  Sunday  (to  Sabbaton  tes  Apohreo).  The 
Byz.  believed  that  the  fate  of  the  soul  could  be 
influenced  through  the  prayers  and  intercessions 
of  the  living  and  made  generous  donations  to 
churches  and  monasteries  in  order  to  ensure  the 
proper  commemoradon  of  deceased  relatives. 


The  contemplation  of  death  (melete  thanatou) 
taken  from  Stoicism,  found  a  particularly  vibrant 
resonance  in  the  monasdc  milieu.  Ghurch  fathers 
illustrated  the  frailty  of  human  life  by  referring 
to  the  once-famous  Alexander  the  Great  whose 
grave  was  unmarked  and  unknown,  while  the 
innumerable  graves  of  the  martyrs  were  every- 
where  held  in  the  highest  honor.  Monks  desired 
to  know  what  their  brethren  saw  and  experienced 
in  the  hour  of  death;  they  even  contrived  to 
consult  the  bones  of  the  dead  over  their  fate  in 
the  hereafter  in  order  to  learn  the  effecdveness 
of  their  intercession;  even  resurrecdon  of  the 
dead  by  the  saintly  desert  fathers  was  reported 
(PG  34:244B-24ÔA).  The  death  of  a  saint  is  often 
connected  with  the  vision  of  light,  and  the  effu- 
sion  of  a  clearly  perceptible  fragrance.  Con- 
versely,  death  itself  generally  brings  one  near  the 
realm  of  the  “black  one”  (“Ethiopian”  =  devil), 
and  is  connected  with  the  symbol  of  the  sword 
(and  on  icons  with  the  cup  of  poison).  The  pre- 
Constantinian  church  gave  the  highest  value  to 
martyrdom  as  a  baptism  of  blood,  an  imitadon  of 
the  Lamb  of  God,  and  birth  into  heaven.  The 
martyrs,  therefore,  as  those  who  had  been  re- 
deemed,  continued  to  intercede  for  the  living. 

Hagiography  uniformly  stresses  the  serenity  with 
which  the  dying  saint  faced  death,  because  of  his 
belief  that  death  meant  freedom  from  the  bonds 
of  the  body  and  union  with  the  divine.  The  pre- 
vailing  attitude  in  epitaphs  and  monodies  is  quite 
different,  however.  Death  is  likened  to  the  myth- 
ical  Charon,  who  cuts  man’s  tree  of  life.  Undmely 
death  is  generally  seen  as  unjust  and  as  a  blow  to 
the  family  and  friends  of  the  departed. 

lit.  H.G.  Beck,  Die  Byzantiner  und  ihr  Jenseits  (Munich 
1979).  P.J.  Fedwick,  “Death  and  Dying  in  Byzantine  Litur- 
gical  Tradition,”  EChR  8  (1976)  152-61.  D.  Abrahamse, 
“Rituals  of  Death  in  the  Middle  Byzantine  Period,”  GOrThR 
29  (1984)  125-34.  C.  Walter,  “Death  in  Byzantine  Icon- 
ography,"  EChR  8  (1976)  1 13-27.  J-  Pelikan,  The  Shape  of 
Death  (London  1962).  J.  Rivière,  “Mort  et  démon  chez  les 
pères,”  RSR  10  (1930)  577-621.  Morte  e  mmortalità  nella 
catechesi  dei  padri  del  III -IV  secolo,  ed.  S.  Felici  (Rome  1985). 
E.  Freistedt,  Altchrislliche  Totengedächtnistage  und  ihre  Beiieh- 
ung  cum  J enseitsglauben  und  Totenkultus  der  Antike  (Münster 
1928).  -G.P.,  R.S.,  Ap.K. 

DEBT  (xpéoç,  Lat.  debitum)  desígnated  in  Roman 
iaw  both  an  obligation  that  originated  from  the 
contract  of  a  loan  and  the  object  of  this  contract, 
that  is,  a  sum  of  money  or  a  thing  owed  by  one 
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person  to  another.  Byz.  society  reluctantly  ac- 
cepted  transactions  on  credit:  Kekaumenos,  for 
instance,  considered  a  loan  to  be  a  risky  transac- 
tion  for  both  parties  and  recommended  avoidance 
of  borrowing  (Kek.  ìgof).  Nevertheless,  credit 
transactions  were  common,  and  complaints  about 
the  burden  of  debts  and  greed  of  usurers  appear 
often  in  hagiographical  and  rhetorical  texts.  Patr. 
Euthymios  appealed  to  Leo  VI  asking  the  em- 
peror  to  free  imprisoned  debtors;  Romanos  I 
Lekapenos  reportedly  paid  the  debts  of  all  debtors 
in  Constantinople — both  magnates  and  the  poor; 
their  contracts  (homologiai)  were  thrown  into  the 
fire  ( TheophCont  429.17—21).  Soon  thereafter,  the 
author  of  the  Philopatris  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  emperor  would  pay  creditors  all  the 
debts  of  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople. 

The  relationship  of  loan  and  debt  are  often 
treated  in  Byz.  legal  texts,  which  prescribe  a  writ- 
ten  contract  ( engraphon )  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses  (Peira  26.10)  and  security  (enechyron)  (Peira 
19.2).  Peira  6.2  lists  three  major  reasons  for  mort- 
gaging  a  house:  to  receive  a  loan  (without  speci- 
fying  the  purpose  of  the  loan);  to  take  up  a  state 
assignment  (demosiake  douleia)-,  to  conclude  a  mar- 
riage.  Peira  26.1  cites  a  particular  case  of  borrow- 
ing — to  buy  goods  at  a  panegyris.  Borrowing  to 
ransom  a  relative  is  often  mentioned  in  later  texts. 

Cases  of  debt  are  common  in  documents  of  the 
Palaiologan  period.  Thus,  in  1325  the  family  of 
the  late  stratopedarches  PetzikopouIos  borrowed  50 
hyperpers  from  the  monks  of  Hilandar,  giving 
over  to  the  monks  as  security  (hypothec)  three 
houses  on  the  condition  that  if  the  Petzikopouloi 
returned  the  money  within  a  year,  they  would  get 
back  their  houses;  if  they  were  unable  to  repay, 
Hilandar  would  give  them  an  additional  go  hy- 
perpers  and  receive  full  title  to  the  houses  and 
the  adjacent  land  (Chil.,  no.  1 12.30-43).  The  con- 
tract  did  not  state  who  was  in  physical  possession 
of  the  houses  during  the  period  ìn  question.  Clearer 
is  the  short  charter  of  1302  (Vazelon,  no.97)  in 
which  Theodora  Theophilaba  acknowledged  the 
receipt  of  100  asproi  from  the  monastery  of  Va- 
zelon;  she  gave  the  monastery  her  choraphion,  which 
was  to  be  restored  to  her  as  soon  as  she  paid  her 
debt.  On  the  other  hand,  in  an  act  of  1285  Theo- 
dore  Komnenos  Branas  related  that  he  received 
olive  trees  from  Angelina,  the  widow  of  Chryso- 
berges,  only  after  she  proved  insolvent  (MM 


4:114.1 7—26);  she  retained,  however,  her  right  to 
buy  back  her  trees. 

lit.  O.  Tafrali,  Thessalonique  au  XIV e  siècle  (Paris  1913) 
104-17.  -A.K. 

DECANSRI.  See  Stefan  UroS  III  DeCanshi. 


DE  CEREMONIIS,  in  full,  De  ceremoniis  aulae 
hymntinae,  the  modern  title  for  a  ìoth-C.  treatise 
of  CONSTANTINE  VII  PORPHYROGENNETOS  that 
treats  court  Ceremony  in  the  spirit  of  ency- 
Clopedism  for  the  glorification  of  the  emperor 
and  his  servants.  Major  and  minor  ceremonies  are 
described  in  minute  detail  from  the  perspective 
of  court  officials  who  staged  secular  rituals.  To 
interpret  De  ceremoniis  requires  knowledge  of  each 
section’s  origin  because  it  compiles  5th— ìoth-C. 
records  (see  Table)  that  document  Byz.  govern- 
ment,  diplomacy,  prosopography,  Constantino- 
politan  topography — esp.  that  of  the  Great  Pal- 
ace — and  historical  events.  The  complete  MS 
(Leipzig,  Univ.  Lib.  28)  is  dated  to  the  ìoth  C.  (I. 
Rochow,  Klio  58  [1976]  193—97).  It  is  less  a  fin- 
ished  work  than  a  dossier  that  contains  instruc- 
tions  for  ceremonies  and  descriptions  of  actual 
performances  intended  as  raw  material  for  the 
former:  thus  book  2,  chapter  38,  was  stripped  of 
specifics  to  form  the  prescriptive  book  2,  chapter 
14  (G.  Ostrogrosky,  E.  Stein,  Bymntion  7  [1932] 
185-233  and  F.  Dölger,  BZ  36  [1936]  145-57).  It 
also  includes  sundry  memoranda  on  subjects 
ranging  from  officials’  salaries  to  military  logistics. 
The  imperial  family  implied  by  book  1,  chapters 
1—9,  fits  a  time  frame  of  03.957—59,  while  datable 
references  reveal  revisions  no  earlier  than  Con- 
stantine’s  last  years  (bk.  1,  ch.28 — after  27  Feb. 
956;  bk.2,  ch.15 — after  autumn  957);  the  text  was 
certainly  revised  under  Nikephoros  II  Phokas  and 
book  1,  chapter  97,  may  suggest  a  connection 
with  Basil  the  Nothos. 

Constantine  states  that  book  1  derives  from 
records.  Chapters  1—83  offer  fairly  homogeneous 
prescriptive  material  on  holy-day  processions  to 
Constantinopolitan  sanctuaries  (1—37)  and  secular 
ceremonies  (38—83),  such  as  coronations,  mar- 
riages,  funerals,  officials’  promotions,  and  circus 
celebrations.  Chapters  84—95  are  unrevised  ex- 
tracts  from  Peter  Patrihios,  including  verbatim 
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Chronological  Synopsis  of  the  Sources  of  De  ceremoniis 


Book  and  Chapter 

Subject 

Date 

Book  i 

Chs.  t-9  (Vogt  1:3-56.8) 

Processions  and  acclamations  from  Christmas  to  after 
Pentecost  (interrupted  by  a  lacuna) 

ca.957-59 

Chs.  9-18  (Vogt  1:56.9- 
105) 

Yearly  processions  from  Easter  to  Ascension 

Probably  Michael  III 
(ca. 847-62?);  rev. 
ca. 900-03  and  ca.957- 
59 

Chs.  19-21 

Feasts  of  the  Prophet  Elijah,  the  Nea  F,kklesia,  and  St. 
Demetrios 

Probably  Basil  I;  rev.  un- 
der  Leo  VI 

Chs.  22-23 

Processions  of  14  Sept.  and  Christmas 

Same  as  chs.  9-18 

Ch.  24 

Feast  of  St.  Basil  the  Great 

9°° 

Chs.  25-35 

Processions  from  Epiphany  to  Fíoly  Saturday 

Same  as  chs.  9-18 

Ch.  36 

Feast  of  the  Union  of  the  Church 

After  920:  957-59? 

Ch.  37 

Imperial  costume  for  processions 

ca. 900-03;  rev.  ca.g57— 

59? 

Chs.  38,  40,  42  (Vogt  2: 

Acclamations 

ca-957-59 

3-5.  iä-17-15^5.  24-25) 

Ch.  41 

Empress’s  coronation  and  wedding  (Irene) 

17  Dec.  768 

Chs.  43-44 

Promotions  to  caesar  and  nobelissimos 

2  Apr.  769 

Chs.  46-52  (except  next 

Various  promotions 

Probably  Isaurian 

section) 

Ch.  48  (Vogt  2:57.9-60.1 1) 

Acclamations  for  promotion  to  patrician 

ca-957-59? 

Ch.  53 

Acclamations  for  promotion  to  eparch 

ca-957-59? 

Chs.  54-58 

Promotions 

Isaurians? 

Chs.  62—63 

Faction  audiences 

Constantine  VII 

Ch.  64 

Faction  audience 

Michael  III 

Ch.  65 

Dance 

Constantine  VII 

Ch.  66 

Winter  faction  audience 

Michael  III 

Ch.  67 

Arrangement  of  dignitaries  during  faction  audiences 

Constantine  VII? 

Ch.  68 

Hippodrome 

Late  7th,  early  8th  C. 

Chs.  69,  71-73 

Hippodrome 

Michael  III?;  rev.  Con- 
stantine  VII 

Ch.  69  (Vogt  2:136.13-23) 

Acclamations  on  vanquished  emir 

863 

Ch.  70 

Hippodrome 

Same  as  ch.  68,  but 
heavily  revised? 

Chs.  84-95 

Extracts  from  Peter  Patrikios 

5th-  and  6th-C.  material 
compiled  ca.548— 65 

Ch.  96 

Acclamations  for  Nikephoros  11 

963 

Ch.  97 

Promotion  to  proedros 

963-69 

Book  2 

Chs.  1—25 

Secular  ceremonies 

Constantine  VII 

Ch.  14 

Enthronement  of  patriarch 

After  933 

Ch.  15  (Reiske  570.1 1- 
598.12) 

Receptions  of  ambassadors  from  Tarsos  and  reception 
of  Olga 

946  and  957 

Ch.  17 

Coronation  of  Romanos  II  (lost) 

945 
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Sources  of  De  ceremoniis  ( continued ) 


Book  and  Chapter 

Subject 

Date 

Ch.  19 

Triumph  in  the  Forum 

956 

Ch.  20 

Triumph  in  the  Hippodrome 

956  or  958-59 

Ch.  23  (Reiske  622.1-17) 

Leo  VI’s  first  haircut 

866-70? 

Chs.  27-30 

Herakleios’s  ceremonies;  funeral  of  Patr.  Sergios  I 

638-39 

Chs.  31-37 

Promotions  and  audiences 

Michael  III 

Ch.  38 

Enthronement  of  Patr.  Theophylaktos 

933 

Chs.  40-4 1 

Ceremonial  costume 

945/6-959 

Ch.  42 

Imperial  tombs  and  obits  (partially  lost:  see  Chroni- 
con  Altinate) 

Constaruine  VII;  rev. 
after  959 

Ch.  44 

Expeditions  against  Crete  and  Italy 

9iG  935 

Ch.  45 

Expedition  against  Crete 

949 

Ch.  47  (Reiske  681.5- 
682.17) 

Styles  of  address  for  Buigar  ruler 

ca. 922-24 

Ch.  48  (Reiske  690.6-16) 

Same  as  above 

ca.920-22;  rev.  945-59 

Chs.  49-50 

Payments  to  officials 

Leo  VI 

Ch.  51 

Inspectìon  of  Constantinople’s  granaries 

Same  as  bk.  1,  chs.  84- 
95  ? 

Chs.  52-53 

Kletorologion  of  Philotheos 

899 

Ch.  54 

Pseudo-Epiphanios  of  Cyprus 

Herakleios 

Ch.  56 

Factions’  payments 

After  963 

protocols  of  accession  from  Leo  I  to  Justinian  I 
(chs.  91—95,  partly  recycled  in  acclamations  for 
Nilcephoros  II  Phokas  [bk.  1,  ch.96]). 

Constantine’s  claim  that  book  2,  possibly  an 
afterthought,  draws  only  on  oral  tradition  holds 
generally  for  book  2,  chapters  1-25,  although 
even  they  contain  historical  records  (see  Table). 
The  disparate  documents  of  chapters  25—56  may 
have  been  physically  associated  with  Constantine’s 
own  copy  and  transcribed  as  they  were  found  at 
the  end  of  the  Leipzig  MS;  they  shed  precious 
Iight  on  such  matters  as  military  mobilization  (bk.2, 
chs.  44-45)  against  Crete  and  Italy  (cf.  G.  Huxley, 
GRBS  17  [1976]  295-300),  while  a  diplomatic 
style  sheet  (bk.2,  chs.  46-48)  illuminates  the  hi- 
erarchy  of  states  (Dölger,  Byzanz  183—96;  W. 
Ohnsorge,  BZ  45  [1952]  320—39).  The  remaining 
chapters  concern  mostly  ofhcials’  precedence,  fees, 
and  payments  (bk.2,  chs.  49-50,  55;  56  concerns 
Bringas).  The  language  of  De  ceremoniis  provides 
valuable  testimony  on  vernacular  usage  (G.  Mo- 
ravcsik,  5  CEB,  vol.  1  [Rome  1939]  514—20)  and 
governmental  technical  terms,  esp.  of  Latin  origin 


(partial  list:  A.  Landi,  Koinonia  2  [1978]  301-22). 

A  treatise,  On  Imperial  Expeditions,  incorrectly 
dubbed  Appendix  ad  librum  I  (Reiske,  infra  444— 
508),  precedes  De  ceremoniis  in  the  Leipzig  MS. 
Constantine  based  it  largely  on  a  lost  work  by  Leo 
Katakylas,  magistros  under  Leo  VI,  and  dedicated 
it  to  his  son.  It  details  the  logistics  of  an  imperial 
campaign  into  Anatolia  (G.  Huxley,  GRBS  16 
[1975]  87-93;  Hendy,  Economy  304—15)  and  con- 
cludes  with  records  of  triumphs  by  Justinian  I, 
Theophilos,  and  Basil  I. 

f.d.  J.J.  Keiske,  Constantini  forphyrogemti  imperatons  Ue 
cerimoniis  aulae  byiantinae,  2  vols.  (Bonn  1 829-30),  with 
indispensable  comm.  A.  Vogt,  Constantin  VII  Porphyrogénète, 
Le  Ihrre  des  cérémonies,  4  vois.  (Paris  1935—40)  (bk.i,  chs.  1- 
83;  with  Fr.  tr.).  Corr.  by  Ph.l.  Koukoules,  EEBS  19  (1949) 
75-1 15  and  EEPhSPA  5  (1954—55)  48-65;  A.J.  Festugière, 
RPhil  45  (1971)  240-57. 

lit.  J.B.  Bury,  “The  Ceremonial  Book  of  Constantine 
Porphyrogynnetos,”  EHR  22  (1907)  209-27,  417-39.  C. 
Mango,  I.  Sevíenko,  “A  New  Manuscript  of  the  De  cerimoni- 
is,"  DOP  14  (1960)  247-49.  Guilland,  Institutions  and  To- 
pographie.  Av.  Cameron,  “The  Construction  of  Court  Rit- 
ual:  the  Byzantine  Book  of  Ceremonies,”  in  Cannadine- 
Price,  Rituals  106-36.  -M.McC. 
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DECIUS,  a  Roman  aristocratic  family  that  fiour- 
ished  under  Theodoric  the  Great.  Its  connec- 
tion  with  the  earlier  Roman  family  of  the  same 
name  is  unclear.  Caecina  Decius  Albinus  ( PLRE 
1:35—36),  urban  prefect  of  402,  probably  a  de- 
scendant  of  the  Ceionii,  may  have  been  the  foun- 
der  of  the  Decius  family.  Caecina  Decius  Acinatius 
Albinus,  urban  prefect  of  414,  may  be  his  son. 
The  family  is  better  known  from  the  end  of  the 
5th  C.,  when  Caecina  Decius  Maximus  Basilius 
was  consul  (480),  as  were  two  of  his  brothers  (484, 
486).  AIl  four  of  Basilius’s  sons  attained  consular 
rank:  Albinus  in  493  (presumably  the  first  consul 
appointed  by  Theodoric),  Avenius  (501),  Theo- 
dorus  (505),  and  Importunus  (509).  They  formed, 
however,  a  house  divided  into  two  pairs  of  broth- 
ers,  the  first  two  supporting  Pope  Symmachus, 
the  other  two  his  rival  Laurentius.  Circa  5ig  Al- 
binus  was  involved  in  religious  discussions  to  end 
the  schism  between  Rome  and  Constantinople, 
and  ca.522  the  referendarius  Cyprian  accused  Al- 
binus  of  having  sent  treacherous  letters  to  Justin 
I.  Boethius  attempted  to  defend  Albinus,  but 
they  were  both  arrested.  In  525,  however,  Theo- 
doric  sent  Theodorus  and  Importunus  with  Pope 
John  I  as  ambassadors  to  Constantinople,  Their 
relatives  continued  to  serve  as  consuls  until  534. 

lit.  PLRE  2:1324.  J.  Moorhead,  “The  Decii  under 
Theodoric,”  Wẃtona  33  (1984)  107—15.  -A.K. 

DECORATIVE  STYLE  ( olim  “Family  2400,”  “Ni- 
caea  School,”  “Rarahisar  script”)  is  the  provisional 
name  for  a  group  of  more  than  100  illuminated 
Greek  MSS  of  the  i2th  and  i3th  C.  More  than 
half  are  Gospel  books;  liturgical  books  are  few 
and  most  of  the  group  seem  to  reflect  commis- 
sions  for  private  use.  The  MSS  are  linked  by  their 
black  ink  and  distinctive  script;  by  recurrent  icon- 
ographic  patterns  in  their  author  portraits,  Psalter 
cycles,  and  extensive  Gospel  cycles;  by  their  ex- 
ceptionally  lavish  ornament  using  carpet  head- 
pieces  and  extravagantly  shaped  canon  tables;  and 
by  their  decorative  style  with  strongly  profiled 
figures,  ornate,  screenlike  architecture,  and  hot, 
pinkish  color  schemes.  The  group’s  few  dated 
examples — two  Gospel  books  of  1153  and  1156 
(Vat.  Barb.  gr.  449;  Gospel  book  owned  by  H.P. 
Kraus,  New  York),  another  from  around  1208 
(Moscow,  Lenin  Lib.  F181  gr.  1 1),  a  Psalter  from 
before  1213  (London,  B.L.  Add.  40753),  and  the 


noted  Gospel  book  in  Berlin  (Staatsbibl.  gr.  Quarto 
66)  from  shortly  before  1219 — indicate  that  it 
flourished  ca.i  150— ca.  1 250.  It  includes  most  of 
the  illuminated  books  surviving  from  the  late  i2th 
C.  and  comprises  the  only  known  group  of  luxury 
MSS  from  the  period  of  the  Latin  occupation  of 
Constantinople  (1204—61).  Its  place  of  origin  is 
unclear.  Early  examples  are  provincial  (Cypro- 
Palestinian?),  but  the  group’s  quality  rises  over 
time,  and  the  later  books  may  have  been  commis- 
sioned  by  members  of  the  Nicaean  court. 

lit.  A.W.  Carr,  Byiantine  Illumination,  1150-1250:  The 
Study  of  a  Promncial  Tradilion  (Chicago  1987).  P.  Canart, 
“Les  écritures  livresques  chypriotes  du  milieu  du  XI'  siècle 
au  miiieu  du  XIII'  et  le  style  palestino-chypriote  ‘epsilon,’  " 
Scntlura  e  cimlta  5  (1981)  17-76.  H.  Buchlhal,  “Studies  in 
Byzantine  Illumination  of  the  Thirteenth  Century,”  Jahr- 
buch  der  Berliner  Museen  25  (1985)  27-102.  -A.W.C. 

DECURIONES.  See  Curiales. 

DEEDS  OF  PURCHASE.  See  Sale. 

DEER  (ëA.a</)0<?,  re/3pó<?).  Along  with  the  gazelle 
and  wild  goat  the  deer  was  a  popular  object  of 
huntinc;  miniatures  depict  scenes  of  dogs  or 
domesticated  leopards  in  pursuit  of  deer.  Accord- 
ing  to  legend,  Basil  I  was  pursuing  on  horseback 
a  huge  stag  that  suddenly  dragged  the  emperor 
from  his  saddle  and  carried  him  away  on  its  ant- 
lers.  Venison  was  recommended  during  cool  sea- 
sons,  but  not  in  summer  when  it  was  considered 
poisonous.  The  horns  of  the  deer  were  viewed  as 
symbols  of  marital  infidelity.  Andronikos  I  re- 
portedly  exhibited  antlers  of  the  deer  he  had 
hunted,  ostensibly  to  show  the  size  of  the  killed 
beasts  but  actually  to  mock  the  inhabitants  of 
Constantinople  for  the  adultery  of  their  wives. 

Christian  legend  described  the  hart  or  male 
deer  as  fighting  and  killing  snahes,  and  in  this 
capacity  the  deer  becamé  a  symbol  of  Christ.  The 
4th-C.  exegete  Philon  (of  Karpathos  or  Karpasia?) 
describes  Christ  as  turning  toward  the  Gentiles 
and  running  like  a  gazelle  or  deer  to  the  ends  of 
the  world  (PG  40:766).  Since  the  nature  of  the 
deer  is  destructive,  comments  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
(PG  69:825^),  and  snakes  flee  from  its  smell  and 
color,  the  Lord  is  rightly  called  nebros  since  he 
tramples  on  and  destroys  the  power  of  adversity. 
Apostles,  preachers,  saints,  and  all  the  righteous 
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Deesis.  Deesis;  mosaic,  13th  C.  South  gallery  of  Hagia  Sophia,  Istanbul. 


were  also  compared  with  harts  as  crushing  the 
power  of  the  serpent. 

Representation  in  Art.  The  image  of  the  hart 
or  stag  entered  Christian  art  partly  hecause  of 
Psalm  42:1;  “As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water 
broolc,  so  panteth  my  soul  after  thee,  O  God.” 
The  thirsting  soul  was  associated  particularly  with 
baptism,  and  the  hart  was  widely  used  in  4th-C. 
baptistery  decoration,  esp.  floor  mosaics.  Con- 
stantine  I  is  supposed  to  have  given  the  Lateran 
baptistery  in  Rome  seven  8o-pound  silver  harts 
that  spouted  water,  and  many  other  baptisteries 
had  hart-shaped  fountains  or  spigots.  In  Ravenna 
5th-C.  mosaics  in  the  “Tomb”  of  Galla  Placidia 
show  harts  Hanking  streams  and  the  Tree  of  Life. 


Harts  appear  beside  Psalm  42  in  the  marginal 
Psalters  and  occasionally  atop  canon  tables. 

lit.  Koukoules,  Bios  5:416!,  H.  Leclercq,  DACL  2.2:3301- 
07.  -A.R.,  A.W.C. 

DEESIS  (AéTjcriç,  lit.  “entreaty”),  the  word  used 
since  the  ìgth  C.  to  identify  as  an  image  of  in- 
tercession  the  Byz.  composition  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  John  the  Baptist  standing  on  either  side  of 
Christ  with  their  hands  extended  toward  him. 
Byz.  used  the  word  deesis  for  this  composition, 
too,  but  not  for  it  exclusively:  the  Virgin  Mary 
praying,  or  the  Virgin  or  a  donor  presenting  a 
petition  were  also  called  deesis.  Intercession,  more- 
over,  was  neither  the  exclusive  nor  the  original 
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significance  of  the  “deesis”  composition.  Initially, 
it  was  intended  to  express  the  privileged  role  of 
the  Virgin  and  John  as  the  first  witnesses  to  Christ’s 
divinity,  an  idea  that  continued  into  the  ìath  C. 
After  the  gth  C.,  however,  the  composition  ap- 
peared  more  and  more  in  contexts  that  suggested 
intercession:  it  adopted  the  imagery  of  the  impe- 
rial  court  with  Christ  enthroned  between  Mary 
and  John  like  an  emperor  enthroned  between 
interceding  courtiers;  it  became  the  core  of  the 
“Great  Deesis”  used  on  templon  beams  and  de- 
votional  ivories,  a  composition  developed  from 
the  liturgical  prayers  of  intercession,  and  com- 
prising  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  John  flanked  by 
Apostles  and  saints;  and  it  formed  the  center  of 
the  Last  Judgment  and  Prophetic  Visions  where 
the  Virgin  and  John  intercede  for  mankind.  These 
intercessory  applications  came  to  dominate  the 
composition’s  content. 

lit.  A.  Cutler,  “Under  the  Sign  of  the  Deesis:  On  the 
Question  of  Representativeness  in  Medicval  Art  and  Lit- 
erature,”  DOP  41  (1987)  145-54.  C.  Walter,  “Two  Notes 
on  the  Deesis,”  REB  26  (1968)  31 1-36.  -A.W.C. 

DEFENSOR  CIVITATIS,  an  official  of  the  late 
Roman  Empire  who  functioned  as  a  semiprivate 
advocate  of  provincial  citizens  in  relations  with 
the  central  government.  The  origin  of  the  office 
remains  unclear.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  first 
half  of  the  4th  C.  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  the 
empire  (Egypt,  Arabia)  there  existed  the  so-called 
syndikoi  or  ekdikoi,  who  acted  as  advisers  of  the 
urban  populace  in  conflicts  with  the  administra- 
tion;  in  the  West  the  institution  was  introduced 
by  Valentinian  I  in  a  law  of  368  (for  Illyricum)  as 
an  element  in  the  emperor’s  anti-aristocratic  pol- 
icy  (A.  Hoepffner,  RH  182  [1938]  225—37).  Tlm 
first  defensores  were  chosen  from  the  upper  class 
of  former  functionaries  such  as  agentes  in  rebus 
or  governors,  and  some  had  senatorial  rank.  The 
importance  of  the  defensores  declined  gradually, 
but  Justinian  I  attempted  to  return  the  office  to 
its  former  significance.  The  functions  of  the  de- 
fensor  were  vaguely  defined;  primarily  he  was  to 
record  all  complaints  and  by  so  doing  check  the 
malpractice  of  local  administrators.  The  defensor 
also  had  judicial  authority  in  minor  cases  (Justi- 
nian  I,  nov.  15.3.2,  4).  With  the  decline  of  the  city 
in  the  7th  C.  the  office  of  defensor  civitatis  fell  into 
disuse. 

lit.  O.  Seeck,  RE  4  (1901)  2365-71.  V.  Mannino,  Ri- 
cerche  sul  “defensor  cwilatis"  (Milan  1984).  B.R.  Rees,  “The 


defensor  civitatis  in  Egypt Journal  of  Juristic  Papyrology  6 
(>95^)  73-1Q2-  -A.K. 

DEHES,  village  in  northern  Syria,  in  the  moun- 
tains  between  Antioch  and  Chalkis  ad  Belum.  The 
history  of  Dehes,  as  revealed  by  archaeological 
excavation,  illustrates  the  region’s  economic  de- 
velopment.  The  village  prospered  in  the  4th— 6th 
C.,  when  the  enlargement  of  an  olive  press  sug- 
gests  flourishing  olive  cultivation.  The  buildings 
grew  larger;  the  houses  of  nuclear  families  were 
transformed  into  the  habitats  of  extended  fami- 
lies.  Construction  techniques  and  planning  im- 
proved — from  an  irregular  to  an  orthogonal  sys- 
tem.  After  the  mid-6th  C.  the  growth  of  Dehes 
stopped,  even  though  coin  tìnds  indicate  eco- 
nomic  activity  through  the  reign  of  Constans  II 
and  probably  until  674.  There  are  no  signs  of  a 
catastrophic  destruction,  but  slow  decline  led  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  site  ca.goo.  Incidental 
Byz.  coins  of  the  ìith  C.  (down  to  Alexios  I) 
testify  to  the  Byz.  penetration  of  northern  Syria 
in  that  period. 

lit.  J.P.  Sodini,  G.  Tate  et  al.,  “Déhès  (Syrie  du  Nord): 
Campagne  I— III  (1976-1978),”  Syria  57  (1980)  1-208. 

-A.K. 

DEIFICATION.  See  Theosis. 

DEIPNON.  See  Ariston  and  Deipnon;  Lord’s 
SüPPER. 

DEIR  ZA'FARAN  MONASTERY,  the  “Saffron 
monastery,”  also  called  Mar  Hananiya,  Mono- 
physite  monastic  complex  built  ca.530  northwest 
of  Dara  in  Mesopotamia,  5  km  east  of  Mardin  in 
Turkey.  Its  early  history  is  obscure,  but  Deir 
Zacfaran  should  perhaps  be  identified  with  the 
monastery  of  Natapha  where  Monophysite  bish- 
ops  sought  refuge  during  the  persecution  of  Jus- 
tin  I.  The  well-preserved  triconch  main  church  of 
Deir  Zacfaran  displays  a  complete  example  of  the 
early  6th-C.  type  of  ornate  architectural  sculpture 
found  in  fragments  at,  for  example,  Amida,  Dara, 
and  Sergiopolis.  Refounded  in  793  by  Mar 
Hananiya  and  again  ca.  1 125  after  short  periods 
of  abandonment,  from  the  i2th  C.  Deir  Zacfaran 
was  the  seat  of  the  Jacobite  Patriarch  of  Antioch. 
It  formerly  housed  an  important  Syriac  library, 
which  contained  a  6th-C.  illuminated  MS. 
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lit.  M.C.  Mundell,  “The  Sixth  Century  Sculpture  of  the 
Monastery  of'  Deir  Zacfaran  in  Mesopotamia,”  15  CEB  2 
(Athens  1981)  51 1—28.  -M.M.M. 

DERANOS  (Setcai'óç),  originally  a  subaltern  offi- 
cer  in  the  Roman  army.  From  the  4th  C.  onward, 
the  term  designated  palace  messengers,  esp.  those 
of  the  empress.  According  to  Kallinikos’s  vita  of 
Hypatios  of  Rouphinianai  (ed.  Bartelink,  ch. 
41.13),  there  were  mounted  dekanoi.  They  served 
also  as  guardians  of  gates.  John  Lydos  equates 
them  with  lictors  ( rabdouchoi ).  In  the  Kletorologion 
of  Philotheos  the  dekanos  is  a  modest  functionary 
under  the  protaserretis.  According  to  the  De 
ceremoniis,  while  accompanying  the  emperor  on 
an  expedition  dehanoi  were  in  charge  of  imperial 
papers  ( chartia ).  The  seals  of  dehanoi  are  few;  the 
owner  of  one  (Laurent,  Corpus  2,  no.2 15,  1  ìth  C.) 
was  protospathanos ,  praipositos,  and  dekanos.  The 
term  was  applied  as  well  to  hermits  in  command 
of  ten  other  monks,  to  subaltern  patriarchal  offi- 
cials,  and  to  ecclesiastical  fossores  whose  function 
was  to  bury  the  dead.  It  was  also  used  to  render 
the  Syriac  dihkan,  a  notable  of  modest  rank  (P. 
Devos,  AB  64  [1946]  95).  The  term  does  not 
appear  in  pseudo-Kodinos,  but  patriarchal  deäanoi 
are  mendoned  in  later  hierarchical  lists,  at  the 
very  bottom  (Darrouzès,  Offikia  557.32). 

In  accord  with  the  many  functions  served  by 
dehanoi,  figures  labeled  as  such  on  works  of  art 
display  considerable  variety.  On  an  early  votive 
icon  at  Mt.  Sinai,  the  dekanos  Leo  is  shown  wearing 
a  square  nimbus,  a  blue  mantle  with  pearled  bor- 
ders  over  a  yellow  chiton,  and  a  red  belt  and 
shoes.  In  the  Paris  Chrysostom  (Paris,  B.N.  Coisiin 
79,  fol.2r)  a  dignitary  standing  at  the  emperor’s 
left  is  inscribed  ho  proedros  kai  dekanos.  He  wears 
the  red  mantle  decorated  with  golden  ivy  leaves 
of  the  proedros  over  a  blue  chiton  and  a  red  hat 
with  black  tassels. 

lit.  Bury,  Adm.  System  98.  Guilland,  lnslilulions  2:89—92. 
H.U.  Instinsky,  LAC  3:608-11.  Weit/mann,  Sinai  lcons, 
no.14.  Spatharakis,  Portrait  1 10,  fig.71.  -A.R.,  A.C. 

DELICT.  InJ  ustinianic  law  a  textbook  distinction 
was  made  between  private  offenses  ( delicta ,  ha- 
martemala,  plemmelemata)  and  crimes  that  were 
prosecuted  through  public  criminal  procedure 
(crimina,  enklemata )  ( Digest  47—48).  Theft,  rob- 
bery,  damage  (see  Lex  Aquilia),  and  hybris  were 
considered  primary  forms  of  civil  wrongs  (Insti- 
tutes  4.1),  while  crimes  included  treason,  adul- 


tery,  murder,  forgery,  violence,  embezzlemeni 
of  public  rrioney,  and  kidnapping  (4. 1 8).  Through 
the  politically  motivated  expansion  of  criminal 
jurisdiction,  however,  this  distinction  had  already 
largely  lost  its  practical  meaning.  The  terminology 
in  the  legal  texts  was  vague,  and  post-Justinianic 
legal  collections  eventually  placed  even  the  regu- 
lations  on  damage  in  the  area  of  criminal  law 
(F.cloga  17.7-9;  Basil.  60.2-5).  The  list  of  punish- 
able  offenses  inherited  from  Roman  law  changed 
with  the  christianization  of  the  law:  actions  that 
violated  the  church’s  sexual  and  moral  standards 
were  penalized  ever  more  harshly.  -L.B. 

DELJAN,  PETER,  Bulgarian  Ieader  of  a  revolt 
in  1040-41;  died  after  1041.  His  Slavic  name, 
meaning  “victor,”  normally  rendered  (’O )8e\eávos 
in  Greek,  was  distorted  by  Psellos  (Chron.  1:76, 
ch.40.5— 7)  into  Dolianos,  from  dolos,  “treachery” 
(M.  Dinic,  PKJIF  30  [1964]  237f).  The  revolt, 
caused  by  a  grave  economic  situation  in  Bulgaria, 
was  worsened  by  the  tax  reform  of  John  the 
Orphanotrophos,  who  replaced  payment  in-kirid 
by  cash.  Deljan’s  origin  is  unknown;  an  ìith-C. 
historian  (Skyl.  409.89-90)  states  that  he  was  a 
slave  who  fled  from  Constantinople.  Deljan  pro- 
claimed  himself  a  son  of  Samuel  of  Bulgaria. 
Marching  from  Belgrade,  Deljan  occupied  Nis 
(Naissos)  and  Skopje.  The  troops  of  the  theme  of 
Dyrrachion,  who  joined  the  revolt,  elected  a  sol- 
dier,  Tichomir,  basileus  of  Bulgaria.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  two  rebel  groups  (probably  at  Skopje),  after 
an  oration  by  Deljan,  Tichomir  was  stoned  to 
death.  Deljan  seized  Dyrrachion,  sent  troops  to 
Thebes,  and  marched  on  Thessalonike.  Probably 
at  this  time  the  theme  of  Nikopolis  joined  the 
Bulgarian  rebels;  to  Deljan’s  camp  also  came  cour- 
tiers  of  Michael  IV,  such  as  Manuel  Ibatzes. 
Alousianos  became  Deljan’s  co-ruler,  but  in  1041 
blinded  him  and  betrayed  him  to  Michaei  IV. 
The  Byz.  then  subdued  Bulgaria;  Deljan  and 
Ibatzes  were  brought  to  Constantinople  for  Mi- 
chael’s  triumph.  The  entire  story,  from  Deljan’s 
rise  to  his  blinding,  is  lavishly  illustrated  in  the 
Madrid  Skylitzes  (Grabar-Manoussacas,  Skylitzès, 
nos.  524-29,  figs.  255-58). 

lit.  Litavrin,  Bolgarija  i  Vizantija  376—96.  Fertuga,  By- 
rantium  379-93-  G.  Cankova-Petkova,  “Petür  Deljan  prez 
pogleda  na  negovite  sùvremennici,"  lstori£eski  pregled  22.4 
(1966)  97-106.  A.  Miltenova,  M.  Kajmakanova,  “The  Up- 
rising  of  Petär  Delyan  (1040-1041)  in  a  New  Old  Bulgarian 
Source,”  BBulg  8  (1986)  227-40.  -A.K.,  C.M.B.,  A.C. 
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DELLA  PORTA,  LEONARDO,  first  Cretan  ver- 
nacular  poet;  born  Chandax,  Crete,  shortly  before 
1346?,  died  Chandax?  1419/20.  Born  to  a  noble 
Orthodox  family  on  Venetian-occupied  Crete, 
Della  Porta  (NreWaTrópraç)  received  a  broad  ed- 
ucation  and  was  bilingual  in  Greek  and  Italian. 
He  spent  most  of  his  career  in  the  service  of 
Venice  as  soldier  and  ambassador.  He  com- 
manded  a  warship  that  fought  the  Genoese  near 
Negroponte  and  campaigned  in  Italy  during  the 
Chioggia  War  (1378-81).  In  May  1389  he  was 
made  a  lawyer  ( dihegoros )  in  Chandax;  he  served 
as  Venetian  envoy  to  the  Ottoman  sultan  Murad 
I,  to  Theodore  I  Palaiologos  of  Morea,  and 
ca.Nov.  1389  to  the  Hafsid  sultan  of  Tunis,  Abü- 
al-'Abbâs  Ahmad  (M.I.  Manousakas,  EEBS  27 
[ 1 957]  34°—' 68).  His  final  embassy,  in  1403,  was 
to  the  emir  of  Menteshe  at  Miletos.  Shortly  there- 
after  he  fell  into  disgrace  and  was  imprisoned  on 
charges  of  fathering  an  illegitimate  child. 

While  in  prison,  Della  Porta  wrote  four  poems 
in  political  verse.  The  longest  and  most  important 
poem  is  a  dialogue  between  the  poet  and  Truth, 
in  which  Della  Porta  protests  his  innocence  and 
relates  many  autobiographical  details.  His  other 
three  poems  are  On  Retribution,  On  the  Sufferings 
of  Christ,  and  prayers  to  Christ  and  the  Virgin. 

ed.  Poem  on  retribution — “To  ‘Hypomnestikon’  tou 
Leonardou  Ntellaporta  kai  to  pezo  prototypo  tou,”  ed.  M.I. 
Manousakas,  EEBS  39-40  (1972-73)  67-72. 

lit.  M.I.  Manusacas,  “Un  poeta  cretese  ambasciatore  di 
Venezia  a  Tunisi  e  presso  i  Turchi:  Leonardo  Deliaporta 
e  i  suoi  componimenti  poetici,”  in  Venezia  e  l’Oriente  fra 
tardo  medioevo  e  rinascimenlo,  ed.  A.  Pertusi  (Florence  1966) 
283-307.  Idem,  “Nea  anekdota  benetika  engrapha  (1386- 
1420)  peri  tou  Rretos  poietou  Leonardou  Ntellaporta,” 
KretChron  12  (1958)  387-434.  Beck,  V olhüileratur  9,  199— 
201.  -A.M.T. 


DELOS  (Aí)Aoç),  small  island  in  the  Cyclades  in 
the  central  Aegean  Sea,  formerly  a  chief  place  of 
the  cult  of  Apollo.  In  late  anticjuity  there  was  a 
substantial  community  on  the  island,  largely  de- 
pendent  on  trade.  From  the  7th  C.  the  site  was 
abandoned.  The  remains  of  several  churches  sur- 
vive,  including  that  of  St.  Kerykos  south  of  the 
Agora  (mid-6th  C.,  with  fragments  of  the  ambo) 
and  another  near  the  Asklepieion  (perhaps  late 
7th  C.).  All  of  these  are  simple  single-aisled  bas- 
ilicas. 

lit.  D.I.  Pallas,  RBK  1:1 186-90.  A.C.  Orlandos,  “Délos 
chrétienne,”  BCH  60  (1936)  68-100.  -T.E.G. 


DELPHI  (A e\4>oí),  city  in  central  Greece  on  the 
southern  slope  of  Mt.  Parnassos,  site  of  the  an- 
cient  sanctuary  and  oracle  of  Apollo;  it  attained 
civic  status  sometime  before  the  4th  C.  and  en- 
joyed  the  attention  of  several  ^th-C.  emperors  (C. 
Vatin,  BCH  86  [1962]  229-41).  Constantine  I 
removed  various  monuments  from  Delphi,  in- 
cluding  the  famous  Tripod  of  Plataia,  which  was 
set  up  in  the  Hippodrome  of  Constantinople.  The 
pagan  cult  apparently  continued  throughout  the 
4th  C.,  and  the  Pythian  Games  were  celebrated  at 
least  until  424  (Cod.  Theod.  XV  5.4).  The  city  was 
probably  abandoned  in  the  6th-7th  C.  Delphi  was 
apparently  a  bishopric,  although  perhaps  only 
briefly,  since  only  a  single  incumbent  is  attested. 
A  notitia  of  the  late  8th  or  pth  C.  mentions  a 
bishopric  of  Delphi  ( Notìtiae  CP,  ch.3.719). 

The  late  antique  city  of  Delphi  was  probably 
located  in  an  area  west  of  the  sanctuary,  where 
the  remains  of  a  large  three-aisled  basilica  with 
figural  mosaics  were  found.  In  the  sanctuary  itself 
only  spolia  of  the  4th-6th/7th  C.  have  been  se- 
curely  identified  (G.  Daux,  BCH  86  [1962]  909— 
12).  Recent  excavation  in  the  gymnasium  sug- 
gests,  however,  that  there  was  a  church  in  that 
area. 

lit.  TIB  1 : 1 4 3  f .  E.  Dyggve,  “Les  traditions  culturelles 
de  Delphes  et  l’église  chrétienne.”  CahArch  3  (1948)  9-28. 

-T.E.G. 


DEMARCHOS  (ÖT)p.apx°ç)>  a  term  designating 
the  leader  of  a  circus  faction.  The  demarchoi 
played  a  prominent  role  in  the  Hippodrome  and 
in  imperial  ceremonial,  at  least  until  the  ìoth  C. 
The  term  is  first  attested  in  602;  the  reference  in 
the  Patria  of  Constantinople  to  two  demarchoi 
under  Theodosios  II  is  late  and  suspect.  They  are 
sometimes  called  dioihetaì  in  popular  usage  (Mir- 
acles  of  Artemios,  ch.21,  p.26.25).  Cameron  (in- 
fra)  considers  demarchoi  to  have  been  the  conduc- 
tors  of  a  choir  or  claque,  whereas  G.  Manojlovié 
(Byiantion  11  [1936]  63of)  saw  them  as  military 
commanders  of  the  demoi. 

By  842  or  843  at  the  latest  (cf.  Zacos,  Seals  1, 
no.2017,  for  the  seal  of  a  demarchos  John  assigned 
to  the  8th  C.),  the  taktika  show  they  had  been 
coopted  into  the  imperial  hierarchy  and  held 
dignities  such  as  hypatos  or  protospatharios. 
De  ceremoniis  (bk.  1,  chs.  63  [551—65  [56],  ed.  Vogt 
2:75—80;  cf.  bk.i,  ch.89  [80],  Vogt  2: 1 78f )  pre- 
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serves  protocols  for  promodng  demarchoi  and  their 
assistants:  besides  charloularioi  and  notaries,  a  dep- 
uty  ( deutereuon );  specialists,  a  poet  and  a  composer 
(mdistes),  for  acclamations;  the  c.harioteers;  and 
geitoniarchai,  whose  function  (“neighborhood 
supervisors”)  remains  unclear. 

Demarchoi  of  the  1 1  th  C.  held  posts  such  as 
symponos  or  logariastes  (Zacos,  Seals  2,  nos. 
601-02;  Laurent,  Corpus  2,  nos.  819,  1056).  AI- 
though  demarchoi  continue  to  crop  up  in  the 
sources,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  continuity 
of  their  insdtudonal  attributes  is  uncertain.  In  the 
early  i4th  C.,  “two  of  the  demarchoi"  monitored 
the  grain  trade  and  bread  production  of  Constan- 
dnople  (Patr.  Athanasios  I  of  Constantinople, 
ep.  100,  pp.  256C  429),  a  ceremonial  book  men- 
tions  their  banners  or  phlamoula  (pseudo-Kod. 
196.28-33),  and  they  administered  Constantino- 
ple’s  Geitoniai.  During  the  siege  of  1453,  they 
played  a  military  role  (Matschke,  Fortschritt  101  f). 
When  pseudo-Sphrantzes  (Sphr.  386.24)  relates 
that  Constandne  XI  appointed  Giustiniani  Longo 
demarchos  and  strategos  over  400  warriors,  the  word 
evidently  has  a  military  connotadon. 

lit.  Cameron,  Circus  Faclions  258-61.  R.  Guilland, 
“Études  sur  l’Hippodrome  de  Byzance,”  BS  30  (1969)  1- 
17.  A.P.  D’jakonov,  “Vizantijskie  dimy  i  fakcii,"  VizSb  158- 
60.  Oikonomides,  Hommes  d’affaires  io6f. 

-A.K„  M.McC.,  A.M.T. 

DEMESNE,  or  domain,  a  Western  medieval  term 
designating  that  portion  of  the  lands  of  an  estate 
not  granted  to  tenants  but  retained  by  the  land- 
lord  for  his  own  use.  When  applied  to  Byz.  con- 
ditions  the  term  refers  to  those  lands  that  were 
operated  by  the  owner  or  his  representadves,  either 
by  exploiting  the  labor  of  slaves  or  the  angareiai 
of  dependent  peasants  or  by  leasing  the  lands  on 
a  short-term  basis.  Despite  the  abundance  of  pa- 
pyri  we  have  only  a  very  vague  idea  of  the  struc- 
ture  of  demesne  in  Egypt.  I.  Fikhman  ( Oksirinch 
gorod  papirusou  [Moscow  1976]  73)  suggests  that 
the  estates  of  the  Apions  consisted  of  autourgia, 
where  the  “permanent  personnel”  and  hired  !a- 
borers  worked  (i.e.,  demesne),  and  the  allotments 
of  tenants;  the  autourgfa-demesne  formed  the 
smaller  part  of  the  estates. 

There  is  no  data,  even  approximate,  on  the  size 
of  demesne  until  the  end  of  the  1  ìth  C.  when  it 
appears  astonishingly  large.  According  to  F.  Döl- 
ger  ( Bulletin  of  the  International  Committee  of  Histor- 


ical  Sciences  5  [1933]  9)  in  1073  the  demesne  of 
the  estate  of  Baris  composed  about  4/5  of  the 
entire  property.  Litavrin  ( VizObscestvo  51  f)  calcu- 
lates  that  in  the  1 2th  C.  the  demesne  of  the  Lavra 
on  Athos  was  2  to  3  times  larger  than  the  tenures 
assigned  to  the  paroihoi.  The  table  composed  by 
Ostrogorsky  ( infra  298)  shows  that  in  the  i4th  C. 
the  demesne  of  Hilandar  was  five  times  greater 
than  the  peasant  lands  and  the  demesne  of  Zo- 
graphou  almost  12  times  greater.  In  a  praktikon 
of  1318  the  Xenophon  monastery  was  granted 
2170  modioi  of  arable  land,  only  70  of  which  were 
possessed  by  paroikoi  ( Xénoph .,  no.  12.41-42).  Con- 
trasting  with  this  enormous  proportion  of  doman- 
ial  land  is  the  insignificant  quantity  of  corvée- 
angareia  and  the  scarcity  of  domanial  implements 
and  Iivestock  to  till  the  soil,  probably  indicating 
that  only  a  portion  of  the  demesne  was  worked 
by  misthioi  and  laborers  who  used  douliha  zeu- 
garia,  whereas  most  of  the  demesne  was  leased 
for  short  terms.  The  term  demesne  has  also  been 
used  by  scholars  to  designate  state  lands  and  the 
private  estates  of  emperors. 

lit.  N.  Svoronos,  “Remarques  sur  les  structures  écono- 
miques  de  i’Empire  byzantin  au  XIe  siècle,”  TM  6  (1976) 
51-63.  Kazhdan,  Agramye  otnotenija  127-34.  Ostrogorsky, 
Féodalité  296-302.  R.  His,  Die  Domänen  der  römischen  Kaì- 
serzeit  (Leipzig  1896).  -A.K. 

DEMETRIAS  (Arj/arjTptáç),  city  in  east  central 
Greece,  on  the  Pagasitic  Gulf,  just  southwest  of 
modern  Volos;  the  ancient  city  was  of  consider- 
able  importance  because  of  its  harbor.  Prokopios 
(Buildings  4.3.5)  names  Demetrias  among  Thes- 
salian  poleis  allegedly  refortified  by  Justinian  I, 
but  ancient  urban  life  may  have  already  come  to 
an  end  by  the  beginning  of  the  6th  C.  (P.  Marzolff 
in  Demetrias  3  [Bonn  1980]  39O.  Its  territory  was 
settled  by  the  Slavic  Belegezitai  in  the  7th-8th  C. 
I’he  city  was  placed  eithcr  in  thc  province  of 
Thessaly  (Hierokl.  642.3;  De  them.  2.41,  ed.  Per- 
tusi,  88),  or  Hellas  (TheophCont  364.12).  It  was 
plundered  by  the  Arabs  in  901  or  902  and  by  the 
rebellious  Bulgarians  in  1040.  After  1204  Deme- 
trias  was  granted  to  the  empress  Euphrosyne 
Douraina  Kamatera  and  in  1210  to  Margaret, 
widow  of  Boniface  of  Montferrat.  After  1240  De- 
metrias  was  supposedly  a  possession  of  Manuel  of 
Thessalonike,  but  in  fact  it  was  controlled  by  the 
family  of  the  Melissenoi.  In  the  late  i3th  C.  De- 
metrias  was  contested  between  Byz.  and  the  Vene- 
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tians  of  Euboea.  In  1310  it  was  plundered  by  the 
Catalans,  who  held  it  until  at  least  1381.  From 
1 333  the  inhabitants  began  to  migrate  to  Volos; 
in  1393  Demetrias  fell  to  the  Turks.  The  bishop 
of  Demetrias,  known  from  422,  was  the  first  suf- 
fragan  of  Larissa. 

Byz.  Demetrias  occupied  only  a  fraction  of  the 
ancient  city.  Besides  traces  of  the  walls,  there 
survive  the  remains  of  a  4th-C.  basilica  and  an- 
other  (4th/5th  C.)  near  the  northern  harbor,  along 
with  an  aqueduct  restored  in  Byz.  times. 

lit.  TIB  1:144^  S.C.  Bakhuizen  et  al.,  Die  deutschen 
archäologischen  Forschungen  in  Thessalien:  Demetrias  5  (Bonn 
1987).  -T.E.G. 

DEMETRIOS  (AT)/c7Írpt.oç),  personal  name.  Com- 
mon  in  antiquity,  it  became  quite  rare  in  the  later 
Roman  Empire  ( PLRE  1 :247f,  2:352);  not  a  single 
theologian  of  this  name  is  known  from  that  pe- 
riod,  but  a  priest  Demetrios  was  active  in  Carthage 
ca.393  (A.  Mandouze,  Prosopographie  chrétienne  du 
Bas-Empire,  vol.  1  [Paris  1982]  271).  St.  Demetrios, 
the  savior  of  Thessalonike  in  the  7th  C.,  is  an 
exceptional  hero  of  this  name  in  the  hagiograph- 
ical  calendar  (another  Demetrios  is  said  to  have 
suffered  under  the  Iconoclasts,  the  third  was  an 
obscure  saint  in  Sicily).  The  name  does  not  appear 
in  Theophanes  the  Confessor.  Skylitzes  mentions 
St.  Demetrios  and  three  other  Demetrioi,  one  of 
whom  was  Bulgarian  and  another  Georgian 
(“Abasgian”).  The  name  became  popular  in  the 
later  period  and  probably  in  the  countryside;  at 
any  rate,  in  the  acts  of  Lavra,  vo!s.  2—3  (i3th— 
i5th  C.),  we  find  222  Demetrioi,  holding  third 
place  after  John  and  George.  -A.K. 

DEMETRIOS,  CHURCH  OF  SAINT.  Located  in 
Thessalonike,  this  was  a  major  pilgrimage  church 
in  the  central  part  of  the  city,  probably  built  in 
the  3rd  quarter  of  the  5th  C.  (W.  Rleinbauer, 
Byianlion  40  [1970-71]  40)  when  the  cult  of  St. 
Demetrios  was  transferred  from  Sirmium.  Tra- 
dition  ascribes  its  construction  to  the  Roman  gov- 
ernor  Leontios  in  412/13;  M.  Vickers  ( BZ  67  [1974] 
348)  has  identified  him  with  Leontios,  praetorian 
prefect  in  ca.435— 41  ( PLRE  2:669).  The  church 
is  a  cross-transept  basilica,  more  than  55  m  long, 
with  five  aisles,  galleries,  and  low  clerestory  win- 
dows.  Piers  and  column  groups  alternate  in  the 
nave  and,  although  the  columns  are  spolia,  they 


are  arranged  according  to  their  color.  The  capitals 
of  the  nave  arcade  date  from  the  5th  C.  According 
to  the  Sotirious,  the  church  was  constructed  on 
the  site  of  several  Roman  buildings,  including  a 
bath  and/or  nymphaeum  incorporated  in  the  crypt 
under  the  sanctuary — this  may  have  been  the 
source  of  the  sweet-smelling  oil  believed  to  flow 
from  the  saint’s  relics.  Rrautheimer  ( infra  474^ 
n.49),  however,  suggests  that  the  apse  excavated 
beneath  the  present  nave  may  be  rather  a  rem- 
nant  of  an  earlier  church  built  by  Leontios.  A 
silver  ciborium,  probably  located  in  the  main  aisle 
of  the  church,  housed  a  silver  image  of  the  saint 
and  became  the  focus  of  the  cult  (D.  Pallas,  Zograf 
10  [1979]  44—58).  The  church  was  damaged  by 
fire  between  629  and  634,  and  restored  immedi- 
ately  thereafter;  it  was  again  virtually  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1917,  and  the  present  basilica  was  re- 
built,  as  far  as  possible  with  original  materials. 

Much  of  the  interior  decoration  of  the  church 
was  destroyed  in  the  various  fires,  but  a  number 
of  mosaic  panels  have  survived;  others  are  known 
through  texts  or  from  watercolors  made  shortly 
before  the  fire  of  1917  (R.  Cormack,  BSA  64 
[  1 969]  1 7-52).  The  mosaics  do  not  appear  to  have 
ever  constituted  a  coherent  program,  but  are  a 
series  of  independently  commissioned  dedicatory 
panels.  Some  date  before  the  7Ü1-C.  fire,  others 
just  afterward  or  as  late  as  the  1  ìth  C.  While  the 
earliest  ones  show  the  saint  orans  approached  by 
donors  (or  worshipers)  with  their  children,  some- 
times  in  landscape  settings,  the  late  7th-C.  panels 
celebrate  the  saint’s  actions  on  behalf  of  the  larger 
community  (e.g.,  his  rescue  of  the  city  from  the 
“barbarous  flood  of  barbarian  ships,”  probably  a 
naval  attack  of  647).  The  increased  abstraction 
of  design  and  elegance  of  costume  of  these  later 
7th-C.  mosaics,  executed  after  the  fire,  may  indi- 
cate  a  closer  connection  with  the  art  of  Constan- 
tinople.  There  were  also  frescoes  of  unknown 
date,  now  lost,  depicting  the  life  and  miracles  of 
the  saint.  One  extant  fresco  depicts  an  adventus, 
probably  that  of  Justinian  II  into  Thessalonike  in 
688. 

A  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Euthymios  the  Great, 
added  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the  church,  was 
frescoed  in  1303  at  the  behest  of  Michael  the 
protostrator  (Michael  Tarchaneiotes  Clabas)  and 
his  wife  Maria,  the  couple  that  was  also  responsi- 
ble  for  the  decoration  of  the  parekklesion  of  the 
Church  of  the  Pammakaristos  in  Constantinople. 
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The  frescoes,  which  include  a  cycle  of  the  life  of 
the  saint  (T.  Gouma-Peterson,  ArtB  58  [1976] 
168—83),  were  executed  by  painters  working  in  a 
style  closely  related  to  that  found  in  the  Protaton 
on  Mt.  Athos;  the  paintings  help  confirm  the 
Thessalonican  origins  of  the  artists  of  the  Milutin 
school  (see  Michael  [Astrapas]  and  Eutychios). 
Another  Church  of  St.  Demetrios  in  Thessalonike 
was  located  on  the  seashore  (S.D.  Mantopoulou, 
Makedonika  20  [1980]  175—91). 

lit.  G.A.  and  M.G.  Soteriou,  He  basilike  lou  Hagiou  De- 
metriou  Thessalonikes  (Athens  1952).  A.  XyngopouIos,  He 
basilthe  tou  Hagiou  Demetrimi  Thessalonikes  (ThessaIonike  1946). 
Rrautheimer,  ECBArch  125-28.  Janin,  Église  centres  365- 
72.  P.  Lemerle,  “Saint  Démétrius  de  Thessalonique  et  Ìes 
problèmes  du  martyrion  et  du  transept,”  BCH  77  (1953) 
660-94.  Th.  Papazotos,  in  Aphieroma  ste  mneme  St.  Pelekani- 
dou  (Thessalonike  1983),  365—76.  -T.E.G.,  N.P.S. 

DEMETRIOS  ANGELOS  DOURAS  (Angelo- 
doukas  in  a  MS  of  1244 — L.Politis,  BZ  51  [1958] 
269O,  despotes  of  Thessalonike  from  before  25 
Sept.  1244-Dec.  1246;  born  ca.1220,  died  Len- 
tiana?  in  Bithynia.  Younger  son  of  Theodore 
Romnenos  Douras,  Demetrios  succeeded  his 
brother  John  as  ruler  of  Thessalonike;  the  title  of 
despotes  was  bestowed  on  him,  as  on  his  brother, 
by  John  III  Vatatzes.  Some  charters  of  Demetrios, 
including  a  “chrysobull  with  a  seal  of  silver,”  are 
mentioned  in  the  inventory  of  Hilandar  (A.  So- 
lovjev,  SemKond  10  [1938]  33—38,  nos.  9,  39,  54, 
55),  but  have  since  disappeared.  Demetrios’s  brief 
reign  ended  in  1246,  when  some  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  Thessalonike  organized  a  conspiracy  to 
surrender  the  city  to  the  Nicaean  emperor.  There 
was  little  Demetrios  could  do;  he  was  young  and 
dissolute  and  real  power  lay  in  the  hands  of  the 
chief  families.  Following  his  deposition,  he  was 
imprisoned  at  Lentiana,  where  he  probably  died. 

ut.  Nicol,  Epiros  I  141-47.  Polemis,  Doukai  93,  no.46. 

'  -M.J.A. 

DEMETRIOS  OF  LAMPE,  diplomat  and  secular 
theologian;  born  Lampe  (near  Atramyttion),  fl. 

1  i6os.  Rinnamos  reports  that  after  missions  to 
Italy  and  Germany,  Demetrios  rejected  the  West- 
ern  teaching  that  Christ  is  at  the  same  time  infe- 
rior  to  God  the  Father  and  equal  to  Him  (Kinn. 
251— 56).  He  had  a  disputation  with  Manuel  I, 
who  defended  this  doctrine  and  emphasized  the 
existence  of  two  natures  in  Christ.  Then  Deme- 


trios  submitted  a  treatise  in  which  he  developed 
his  concept.  Rinnamos,  who  thought  that  only 
professors,  ecclesiastics,  and  emperors  were  enti- 
tled  to  discuss  theological  subtleties,  avoids  pre- 
sentation  of  the  core  of  the  dispute.  No  richer  is 
the  information  provided  by  the  i2th-C.  German 
theologian  Gerhoch  of  Reichersberg,  who  knew 
that  Hugo  Eteriano  argued  against  Demetrios. 
Despite  the  resistance  of  the  emperor  and  of  Patr. 
Louras  Chrysoberges,  Demetrios  found  many 
partisans  among  the  élite  of  the  capital,  and  his 
case  stirred  up  heated  discussion  at  the  local  coun- 
cil  of  1 166-67  in  Constantinople  (see  under  Con- 
stantinople,  Counc.ils  of). 

lit.  P.  Classen,  “Das  Konzil  von  Konstantinopel  1  166 
und  die  Lateiner,”  BZ  48  (1955)  339-68.  -A.K. 

DEMETRIOS  OF  THESSALONIRE,  saint,  often 
called  the  “Great  Martyr”  and  myroblytos,  “giving 
forth  myrrh”;  feastday  26  Oct.  The  early  lists  of 
martyrs  (including  a  Syriac  martyrology  of  411) 
mention  Demetrios  (or  Demetrios  the  deacon)  in 
Sirmium.  By  the  6th  C.,  however,  Demetrios  was 
closely  connected  with  Thessalonike,  where  he 
reportedly  worked  many  posthumous  miracles; 
Emp.  Maurice  tried  to  obtain  relics  of  Demetrios 
from  Thessalonike,  but  in  response  to  his  request 
Archbp.  Eusebios  stated  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  did  not  know  the  site  of  his  interment 
(Lemerle,  Miracles  1:89:20—25). 

Demetrios’s  biography,  unknown  before  the  gth 
C.,  is  preserved  in  three  versions:  that  of  Photios 
(Bibl.,  cod.255),  paralleled  by  an  anonymous  Greek 
account  and  a  Latin  translation  of  Anastasius 
Bibliothecarius  produced  in  876;  the  anony- 
mous  story  in  Vat.  gr.  821  (nth-C.  MS);  and  that 
of  Symeon  Metaphrastes.  According  to  the  ver- 
sion  known  to  Photios,  Demetrios  was  a  “teacher 
of  piety”  executed  by  Emp.  Maximian  in  Thcssa- 
lonike  when  the  emperor  was  returning  from  the 
stadium  where  the  young  Christian  Nestor  de- 
feated  in  single  combat  and  killed  Maximian’s 
favorite,  the  gladiator  Lyaios.  There  is  no  link 
between  Demetrios  and  Nestor  in  Photios’s  ver- 
sion — Demetrios  was  murdered  only  because 
Maximian  “was  intoxicated  by  wrath  and  impiety.” 
Nestor  appears  as  the  actual  hero  of  the  story, 
and  Demetrios  only  as  a  passive  victim;  nothing 
is  said  about  his  background. 

The  link  between  the  two  martyrs  was  created 
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(or  developed?)  in  the  ìoth  C.  In  the  version  of 
Symeon  Metaphrastes,  Demetrios  inspires  Nestor, 
and  in  the  Synaxarion  of  Constantinople  Nestor  is 
said  to  have  come  to  the  arena  with  the  cry:  “God 
of  Demetrios,  help  me!”  Metaphrastes  stresses 
emphatically  (PG  1 16:1 185A)  that  Demetrios  did 
not  become  famous  through  the  brilliance  of  his 
ancestors;  in  contrast,  in  Vat.  gr.  821,  Demetrios 
is  depicted  as  a  noble  senator,  military  com- 
mander,  and  anthypatos  of  Hellas  (PG  1 16: 1 173B). 
Photios  mentions  Leontios,  the  future  eparch 
(governor)  of  Illyricum,  who  supposedly  found  in 
Thessalonike  the  place  “in  which  the  body  of  the 
martyr  was  laid  to  rest”  and  built  there  “the  fa- 
mous  shrine.”  The  parallel  anonymous  Greek  text 
adds  that  it  was  near  the  stadium  and  public  bath. 
The  identification  of  Leontios  causes  problems 
since  Leontios,  prefect  of  Illyricum,  was  the  ad- 
dressee  of  two  laws  of  Theodosios  II  issued  in 
412  and  413  (Cod.Theod.  VII  4.32,  XII  1177),  but 
M.  Vickers  (BZ  67  [1974]  348)  rejects  this  date 
and  places  him  ca. 435-41  (PLRE  2:669).  The 
story  of  Leontios  was  developed  (AAS5’,  Oct.  4:94^- 
95A):  he  allegedly  attempted  to  remove  Deme- 
trios’s  relics  from  Thessalonike  but  was  stopped 
by  the  saint  himself;  so  he  took  only  Demetrios’s 
garment,  and  brought  it  to  Sirmium,  where  he 
built  another  church.  Vickers  hypothesizes  that 
the  cult  of  Demetrios  originated  in  Sirmium, 
whereas  P.  Lemerle  (Miracles  2:202)  argues  that 
it  was  transferred  from  Thessalonike  to  Sirmium. 

Miracles  performed  by  Demetrios  were  de- 
scribed  by  many  authors:  the  earliest  accounts  are 
those  of  John  I,  archbishop  of  ThessaIonike  in 
the  first  half  of  the  7th  C.,  and  an  anonymous 
late  7th-C.  writer.  The  old  Iegends  are  a  very 
important  source  for  the  history  of  the  Slav  at- 
tacks  on  Thessalonike.  The  topic  of  the  sufferings 
and  miracles  of  Demetrios  was  very  popular  in 
Byz.  literature;  there  are  later  versions  of  his 
miracles — Niketas  of  Thessalonike,  mid-nth  C. 
(A.  Kazhdan,  Bymntion  52  [1982]  420-22);  John 
Staurakios,  late  i3th-C.  (I.  Dujcev,  AB  100  [1982] 
677—81) — and  enk.om.ia  in  his  honor  by  Archbp. 
John  (D.  Hemmerdinger-Iliadou,  BalkSt  1  [1960] 
49—56),  Archbp.  Plotinos  (V.  Tüpkova-Zaimova, 
BBulg  3  [1970]  119—23),  Leo  VI,  Eustathios  of 
Thessalonike,  Constantine  Akropolites,  Nicholas 
Rabasilas,  etc.  The  cult  of  Demetrios  was  widely 
spread  among  the  Slavs. 


Representation  in  Art.  The  numerous  extant 
7th-C.  portraits  of  the  saint  in  his  grave  church 
in  Thessalonike  (see  Df.metrios,  Church  of  Saint) 
celebrate  the  role  of  Demetrios  as  protector  both 
of  individuals  and  of  the  city  as  a  whole.  The  most 
important  image  of  the  saint,  which  was  housed 
in  the  ciborium,  is  known,  however,  only  from 
texts  (Cormack,  infra).  There  was  once  a  mosaic 
(7th  C.?)  on  the  façade  of  the  church  depicting 
Demetrios’s  cure  of  the  prefect  Marianos  and 
inside  the  church  were  frescoes  of  the  saint’s  mar- 
tyrdom.  But  extensive  cycles  with  relevant  epi- 
sodes  from  the  life  of  St.  Nestor  as  well  as  De- 
metrios’s  rescue  of  Thessalonike  from  the  Slavs 
exist  only  elsewhere;  on  a  i2th-C.  silver  reliquary 
in  the  Vatopedi  monastery  on  Mt.  Athos  (A.  Xyn- 
gopoulos,  ArchEph  [1936]  101-36;  A.  Grabar,  DOP 
5  []95°]  3-5)  an<í  >n  waH  painting  (Mistra  and 
Serbia).  Enrolpia  containing  tiny  figures  of  the 
saint  lying  in  his  tomb  (A.  Grabar,  DOP  8  [1954] 
307—13)  served  as  pilgrim  medallions  and  pil- 
GRIM  TOKENS. 

Originally  portrayed  as  a  youthful  princely  mar- 
tyr  clad  in  tunic  and  chlamys,  the  image  of  De- 
metrios  as  a  military  saint  had  emerged  by  the 
ìoth  C.  Demetrios  was  thereafter  often  paired 
with  St.  Ceorge;  the  two  are  shown  side  by  side 
in  full  armor  or  both  on  horseback,  and  differ 
essentially  only  in  their  hairstyle  (that  of  Deme- 
trios  being  less  full  and  rarely  covering  the  ears). 
His  image  as  a  warrior  was  used  by  Alexios  I 
Romnenos  on  his  coins  (Hendy,  Coinage  437). 

SOURCES.  P.  Lemerle,  Les  plus  anciens  recueils  des  Miracles 
de  s.  Démétrius,  2  vols.  (Paris  1979-81).  PG  1 16:1081-1426. 

lit.  BHG  496-547^.  Delehaye,  Saints  militaires  103-09. 
F.  Barisic,  Öuda  Dimilnja  Solunskog  kao  istoriski  iruori  (Bel- 
grade  1953).  P.  Lemerle,  “Note  sur  les  plus  anciennes 
représentations  de  Saint  Démétrius,"  DChAE 4  10  (1981)  1— 
10.  A.  Xyngopoulos,  Ho  eikonographikos  kyklos  tes  zoes  tou 
Hagiou  Demetriou  (Thessalonike  1970).  C.  Walter,  Studws  m 
Byzantine  lconography  (London  1977),  pt.V  [1973],  157-78- 
J.  Mysiivec,  LCl  6:41-45.  R.  Cormack,  Writingin  Gold  (New 
York  1985)  50-94.  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 

DEMETRIOS  PALAIOLOGOS,  despotes  of  Mo- 

rea  (1449-60);  born  Constantinople  ca.  1407/8, 
died  Adrianople  1470  as  monk  David.  Fifth  son 
of  Manuel  II,  he  is  described  by  Zakythinos  (infra 
241)  as  ambitious  but  of  immoral  character.  A 
mysterious  flight  to  Hungary  in  1423  suggests 
difficulties  with  his  family.  In  1442  he  besieged 
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Constantinople  in  league  with  the  Turks  (Lam- 
pros,  Pal.  kai  Pel.  2:52—57  and  I.  Vogiatzides,  NE 
18  [1924]  78—84).  Despite  his  anti-Unionist  views, 
he  accompanied  John  VIII  to  the  Council  of 
Ferrara-Florence  (1437—39)-  When  Constan- 
tine  XI  became  emperor  in  1449,  Demetrios  Ieft 
his  appanage  on  the  Black  Sea  for  Mistra  to  share 
the  despotate  of  the  Morea  in  its  final  years  with 
his  brother  Thomas  Palaiologos.  Throughout 
his  career  Demetrios  was  willing  to  seek  accom- 
modations  with  the  Turks;  he  requested  assistance 
from  the  sultan  during  his  conflicts  with  Thomas. 
After  surrendering  Mistra  to  the  Ottomans  in 
1460,  Demetrios  married  his  daughter  Helena  to 
Mehmed  II  and  was  treated  honorably  by  his  son- 
in-law.  He  moved  to  Adrianople  and  received 
sizable  revenues  from  Ainos  and  the  islands  of 
Lemnos,  Imbros,  Thasos,  and  Samothrace. 

lit.  Zakythinos,  Despolai  1:1  ìgf,  188,  216,  241—87,  356. 
Papadopulos,  Genealogie,  n 0.9(3.  PLP,  no.21454.  -A.M.T. 

DEMOCRACY  (ÔTj^to KpaTÌa).  In  a  shift  that  illu- 
minates  the  social  distribution  of  political  power 
in  Byz.,  democracy’s  earlier  meanings,  which  had 
relatively  positive  connotations  (“popular  govern- 
ment,”  “republic,”  or  even  “Roman  Empire”),  faded 
by  the  5th  C.  and  the  term  assumed  the  pejorative 
overtones  that  dominated  Byz.  usage:  “distur- 
bance”  or  “riot”  associated  with  “the  people”  or 
lower  classes  (demoi). 

lit.  G.E.M.  de  Ste.  Croix,  The  Class  Siruggle  in  the  Ancient 
Greek  Worldfrom  the  Archaic  Age  to  the  Arab  Conquests  (Ithaca 
1981)  300—26.  S.  Vryonis,  Jr.,  “Byzantine  Demokratia  and 
the  Guilds  in  the  Eleventh  Century,”  DOP  17  (1963)  289- 
314.  G.I.  Bratianu,  “  ‘Démocratie’  dans  le  lexique  byzantin 
à  l’époque  des  Paléologues,”  in  Mém.L.Petit  32—40. 

-M.McC. 

DEMOGRAPHY.  In  broad  terms,  historical  de- 
mography  addresses  two  interrelated  issues:  the 
absolute  size  of  population  in  a  city  or  region  and 
the  composition  and  natural  growth  (or  decline) 
of  such  populations.  The  former  is  influenced  by 
incidents  of  natural  catastrophe  (esp.  famines  and 
epidemics),  by  wars,  foreign  immigration,  and  by 
patterns  of  migration  from  one  district  to  another 
or  between  urban  areas  and  their  hinterlands. 
The  latter  is  determined  by  such  considerations 
as  average  duration  of  women’s  childbearing  years; 
rates  of  fertility  and  infant  mortality;  the  normal 


age  of  marriage;  life  expectancy;  qualìty  of  diet 
and  medical  care;  and  by  the  size,  wealth,  and 
cohesiveness  of  FAMiLY/household  units.  Where 
the  number  of  households  is  known,  a  coefficient 
can  be  employed  to  estimate  total  population; 
where  more  complete  documentation  exists,  this 
population  may  be  broken  down  according  to  age 
and  sex  and  compared  to  a  statistical  model  (“life 
table”),  which  in  turn  permits  calculations  of  birth 
and  mortality  rates,  expectations  of  life  at  various 
ages,  and  rates  of  population  replacement. 

Unfortunately,  sources  for  Byz.  demography 
remain  fragmentary.  Although  some  judicial 
compilations  provide  valuable  insights  regarding 
the  size  and  stability  of  litigant  families,  Byz.  au- 
thors  did  not  otherwise  ordínarily  concern  them- 
selves  with  demographic  issues,  and  most  infor- 
mation  must  be  derived  either  from  physical 
evidence  or  from  surviving  government  records. 
Excavations  reveal  both  a  qualitative  (desertion  or 
repopulation)  and  a  quantitative  picture:  using  as 
data  the  size  and  number  of  excavated  houses,  A. 
Jakobson  ( VizVrem  19  [1961]  154O  calculated  that 
the  average  ìoth— ìith  C.  city  had  about  5,000 
inhabitants.  Osteological  material  and  remnants 
of  grain  furnish  evidence  on  medieval  diet,  while 
funerary  inscriptions  provide  data  on  births  and 
mortality,  although  in  many  cases  this  informatìon 
is  insufficient  or  presented  in  a  manner  unsuitable 
for  statistical  analysis  (Patlagean,  Structure ,  pt.IX 
[1978],  169-86). 

The  most  important  sources  are  prartira,  pri- 
marily  of  i4th-C.  southern  Macedonia.  Many  of- 
fer  detailed  listings  for  members  of  peasant  fam- 
ilies  dwelling  on  the  estate;  since  a  number  of 
areas  underwent  recurrent  assessments — in  1300— 
01,  1316—18,  1320-21,  and  1338-41 — their  prak- 
tika  give  some  indications  concerning  household 
stability.  At  the  same  time,  praktika  should  be 
employed  with  extreme  caution.  As  fiscal  docu- 
ments,  they  tend  to  omit  information  deemed 
inessential  for  taxation;  in  particular  the  ages  of 
the  population  are  not  recordcd — nor  is  it  certain 
at  what  age  a  child  was  first  enrolled — and  any 
division  into  age  groups  can  thus  form  at  best 
only  a  rough  approximation  (P.  Rarlin-Hayter, 
Bymntìon  48  [1978]  501  —  18).  It  also  seems  likely 
that  women,  when  not  acting  as  heads  of  house- 
holds,  were  persistently  undercounted,  and  the 
registers  do  not  appear  always  to  have  taken  fully 
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into  account  either  newly  arrived  families  or  those 
who  no  longer  worked  on  the  estate  but  might 
remain  in  the  same  (or  a  neighboring)  village  (D. 
Jacoby,  Speculum  61  [1986]  677^. 

Literary  texts  provide  isolated  population  Rg- 
ures  for  individual  cities:  4th-C.  Antioch,  150,000— 
200,000  inhabitants;  6th-C.  Jerusalem,  53,000; 
ìoth-C.  Thessalonike,  200,000  (an  exaggeration); 
ìith-C.  Edessa,  35,000;  ìgth-C.  Nicaea,  30,000— 
35,000.  The  population  of  Constantinople  (Ja- 
coby,  Société,  pt.I  [1961],  81-109)  could  not  have 
been  larger  than  400,000  in  the  5th-6th  C.  All 
attempts  to  provide  a  reliable  estimate  for  the 
entire  population  of  Byz.  have  failed,  but  it  is 
possible  to  chart  its  broad  Huctuations  over  the 
centuries.  The  steady  growth  of  the  4th  and  5th 
C.  seems  to  have  given  way  during  the  6th  and 
7th  C.  to  a  precipitous  decline  under  the  recur- 
ring  impact  of  famines,  plagues  (esp.  that  of  542), 
and  foreign  invasions;  this  was  followed  in  turn 
by  a  period  of  slow  recovery.  Evidence  for  the 
nth  and  i2th  C.  is  ambiguous:  economic  expan- 
sion  and  a  modest  urban  revival  indicate  growth, 
while  political  decline  suggests  stagnation.  The 
territorial  losses  of  the  late  1  ìth  C.  cost  the  empire 
a  large  portion  of  its  population,  and  from  1 200 
onward  the  areas  that  remained  appear  to  have 
experienced  virtually  continuous  demographic 
regression,  exacerbated  during  the  i4th  C.  by  civil 
wars,  the  Black  Death,  and  the  disruptions  caused 
in  Macedonia  by  marauding  mercenaries  of  the 
Catalan  Grand  Company;  by  1450  the  popula- 
tion  of  Constantinople  itself  did  not  exceed  40,000— 
50,000. 

We  also  possess  information  regarding  certain 
aspects  of  fecundity  and  life  expectancy.  Al- 
though  the  legal  age  for  marriage  was  set  at  1 2 
(women)  and  14  (men),  the  usual  age  appears  to 
have  been  older  (about  15  and  20,  respecdvely); 
women  might  normally  remain  fertile  until  age 
40—45.  Infant  mortality  remained  high  in  all  pe- 
riods  (perhaps  as  great  as  50  percent),  and  the 
presence  of  religiously  inspired  celibacy  and  he- 
retical  groups  that  rejected  procreation  probably 
exercised  a  significant — if  unquantifiable — limit- 
ing  influence  on  birthrates  (Patlagean,  Structure, 
pt.VIII  [1969],  1353-69).  In  addition,  abor- 
tions,  contraception,  and  abandonment  of  in- 
fants  are  all  attested,  esp.  in  the  early  centuries. 
Evidence  from  4th— 7th-C.  Palestine  indicates  that 


half  the  adult  male  population  died  by  age  4^ 
three-quarters  by  65,  and  that  women  suffered 
significantly  higher  rates  of  early  mortality. 

Our  knowledge  of  life  expectancy  in  succeeding 
centuries  must  remain  inferential:  Nicholas  I 
Mystiros  (ep.29,  ed.  Jenkins-Westerink,  200.47- 
49)  states  that  few  of  his  contemporaries  survived 
to  70,  while  Basil  Pediadites  (S.  Lampros,  Kerky- 
raika  anekdota  [Athens  1882]  48.21-3)  considered 
an  individual  over  60  to  be  decrepit;  nevertheless 
a  comparison  reveals  the  possibility  that  the  Byz. 
in  the  1  ith-i2th  C.  had  a  longer  life  expectancy 
than  their  predecessors  in  the  4th-6th  C.  and 
their  Western  contemporaries  (A.  Kazhdan,  ByzF 
8  [1982]  1  i6f).  The  subsequent  centuries  proba- 
bly  experienced  a  demographic  crisis:  A.  Laiou 
(FM  6  [1984]  279-84)  suggests  that  in  i3th-C. 
Epiros  the  number  of  children  per  family  was 
below  the  level  requíred  for  the  population  to 
replace  itself;  she  also  calculates  ( Peasanl  Society 
296)  that  in  i4th-C.  Macedonia  71  percent  of 
females  died  by  age  45  and  74  percent  of  males 
by  age  50. 

lit.  Patlagean,  Pauweté  73-1 12.J.C.  Russell,  Ancient  and 
Med.ie.val  Population  (Philadelphia  1958)  92-94,  99-101.  A. 
Bryer,  H.  Lowry,  Continuity  and  Change  in  Lale  Bymntint 
and  Early  Ottoman  Society  (Birmingham— Washington,  D.C., 
1986).  "  -A.J.C. 


DEMOI  (òfifioi),  without  further  qualifiers,  usu- 
ally  means  “the  people.”  It  can  refer  to  members 
of  the  circus  factions  and  is  sometimes  used  this 
way  alongside  meros  or  demotai,  esp.  in  technical 
texts  like  De  ceremoniis.  Th.  Uspensky  (VizVrem 
1  [1894]  1  —  16)  mistakenly  connected  the  political 
districts  of  ancient  Athens,  also  called  demoi,  to 
the  very  different  Byz.  meanings.  This  misiden- 
tification  fueled  the  notion  that  factions  resem- 
bled  political  parties  and  preserved  some  vestige 
of  ancient  Hellenic  democracy,  which  in  turn  led 
to  far-reaching  interpretations  of  5Ü1— 7th-C.  Byz. 
history  based  on  the  interplay  of  factional  riots, 
the  presumed  or  attested  factional  loyalties  of 
various  emperors,  and  the  social,  economic,  and 
religious  identities  ascribed  to  each  faction.  In 
fact,  as  Sjuzjumov  and  Cameron  ( infra )  indepen- 
dently  demonstrated,  the  demoì,  whether  in  the 
singular  or  plural,  have  little  to  do  with  districts 
or  political  parties  in  the  modern  sense. 
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lit.  G.  ManojIovic,  “Le  peuple  de  Constantinople,”  By- 
lantion  i  1  (1936)  617-716.  M.  Ja.  Sjuzjumov,  “Politiceskaja 
bor’ba  vokrug  zrelisc  Ŷostoíno-Rimsltoj  imperii  IV  veka,” 
Ucenye  zapiski  Ural'shogo  gosudarstevennogo  universiteta  imeni. 
A.M.  Gor’kogo  (Sverdlovsk  1952)  88-98.  Cameron,  Circus 
pactions  25-39.  A.A.  Cekalova,  “K  voprosu  o  dimach  v 
rannej  Vizantii,”  VizOí  [4]  (1982)  37—53.  -M.McC. 

DEMONOLOGY.  Byz.  demonology  is  substan- 
tially  derived  from  the  patrisdc  synthesis  laid  down 
by  John  of  Damascus.  Witch  hunts  appear  not  to 
have  taken  place,  as  in  the  West,  but  there  was 
widespread  interest  in  the  theme  of  demons  not 
only  among  the  common  people  but  among  schol- 
ars  as  well.  The  latter  is  instanced  in  two  system- 
atic  tracts  falsely  attributed  to  Michael  Psellos. 
In  the  longer  of  the  two,  Timotheos,  or  On  demons, 
the  unknown  author  uses  the  form  of  a  Platonic 
dialogue  to  provide  an  overview  of  the  opinions 
of  the  pagans  and  distinguishes  six  kinds  of  de- 
mons,  which  dwell  in  the  vicinity  of  the  moon,  in 
the  air,  on  the  earth,  in  the  water,  under  the 
earth,  and  in  the  darkness.  The  author  also  states 
that  the  Euchites  or  Messalians,  who  are  the 
focus  of  the  dialogue,  erred  when  they  saw  Satan 
as  the  Son  of  God,  since  he  is  simply  the  prince 
of  lies,  cast  into  the  darkness  because  he  thought 
he  could  be  equal  to  God.  Demonology  was  fre- 
quently  connected  with  idolatry. 

sources.  P.  Gautier,  “Le  De  daemonibus  du  Ps.-Psellos,” 
REB  38  (1980)  105-94.  Idem,  “Ps.-Psellos,  Graecorum  optni- 
ones  de  daemomtnis,"  REB  46  (1988)  85-107. 

lit.  P.  Ioannou,  “Les  croyances  démonologiques  au  XIe 
s.  à  Byzance,”  6  CEB,  vol.  1  (Paris  1950)  245-60.  J.  Gros- 
didier  de  Matons,  “Psellos  et  Ie  monde  de  I'Irrationnel,” 
TM  6  (1976)  325-49.  R.P.H.  Greenfield,  Traditions  of  Belief 
in  Late  Bymntine  Demonology  (Amsterdam  1988).  -G.P. 

DEMONS  (Sat/Ltoreç,  also  allotrioi,  lit.  “strangers, 
aliens”),  evil  spirits.  In  addition  to  rejecting  the 
view  that  demons  were  offspring  of  marriages 
between  angels  and  daughters  of  Cain  (Gen  6:1- 
4),  Christianity  also  repudiated  the  dualist  idea  of 
uncreated  demons,  who  were  creators  of  the  ma- 
terial  world.  God  created  them  good  and  with 
free  will,  but  they  chose  the  path  of  evil  because 
of  their  envy  of  man.  Sometimes  they  were  iden- 
tified  with  pagan  gods. 

Although  these  fallen  angels  were  incorporeal 
(contrary  to  previous  views  acknowledging  a  cer- 
tain  kind  of  body  in  demons),  they  were  not  free 
from  physical  desires.  They  inhabited  the  earth 


(esp.  dark  places  like  tombs  and  caves)  and  its 
surrounding  atmosphere,  and  appeared  to  men 
in  the  disguise  of  animals  (dogs,  snares,  etc.),  as 
Ethiopians,  robbers  (G.  Bartelink,  VigChr  2 1  [1967] 
12—24),  women,  and  so  on.  Rarely  represented  in 
art  before  the  1  ìth  C.,  demons  are  shown  there- 
after  as  small,  usually  black  creatures  who  travel 
in  packs.  They  beset  Christ  in  scenes  of  his  Min- 
istry,  pull  monks  from  the  ladder  of  John  Kli- 
max,  and  collectively  stand  in  for  the  Devil  (Ga- 
lavaris,  Lilurgical  Homilies,  fig.459).  In  contrast  to 
Western  medieval  versions,  they  are  usually  ab- 
sent  from  scenes  of  the  Last  Judgment.  They  were 
hostile  to  mankind,  producing  crop  failures,  storms, 
famines,  droughts,  and  other  disasters,  and  at- 
tempted  to  divert  men  from  righteous  ways.  De- 
mons  were  esp.  active  in  seducing  hermits.  Begin- 
ning  with  the  vita  of  Antony  the  Great  by 
Athanasios  of  Alexandria  (W.  Schneemelcher  in 
Pietas  [Münster/Westf.  1980]  381-92),  hagio- 
graphic  literature  presents  manifold  scenes  of  the 
personal  struggle  of  saints  against  demons.  Es- 
pecially  dangerous  was  the  so-called  demon  of 
midday  (Ps  90:6),  who  infused  the  human  heart 
with  aredia,  or  torpor  and  dejection.  The  demon 
of  midday  was  sometimes  identified  as  Artemis 
(C.D.  Müller,  JbAChr  17  [1974]  95-98). 

Some  men  sold  their  souls  to  demons  for  the 
sake  of  power  or  glory,  while  others  were  pos- 
sessed  by  demons  who  caused  sickness,  esp.  men- 
tal  derangement.  Demons  had  their  place  in  the 
cosmic  development  of  history:  not  only  were  they 
seducers  of  men  (from  the  days  of  Adam  and 
Eve),  they  were  accusers  of  sinners:  demons 
grabbed  their  victims’  souls  and  tortured  them  in 
Hell.  The  best  protection  against  demons  was 
piety  and  its  material  manifestations  such  as  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  holy  water,  incense,  amulets, 
holy  books  (particularly  the  Psalms),  icons,  and 
sincere  prayers.  A  sure  and  effective  defense 
against  demons  was  to  respond  with  scriptural 
passages,  to  ask  the  demon  its  name,  or  to  mock 
and  ridicule  it.  There  was  a  special  service  of 
exorcism  to  rid  possessed  people  of  demons. 

lit.  G.  Closen,  Die  Sünde  der  “ Söhne  Gottes”  (Rome  1937). 
J.  Rivière,  “Role  du  démon  au  jugement  particulier  chez 
les  Pères,”  RSR  4  (1924)  43—64.  A.  Grün,  Der  Umgang  mit 
dem  Bösen  (Münsterschwarzach  1980).  G.  Switek,  “Wüsten- 
väter  und  Dämonen,"  Geist  und  Leben  37  (1964)  340— 58.  J. 
Chrysavgis,  “The  Monk  and  the  Demon,”  Nicolaus  13  (1986) 
265—79.  -G.P.,  A.C. 
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DEMOSIARIOS  (ÔTjjnoa'táptoç,  from  demosion, 
“state  treasury”),  a  fiscal  category  of  peasants  whose 
nature  is  unclear.  Demosiarioi  appear  in  only  a 
handful  of  documents  from  the  mid-ioth  through 
the  mid-nth  C.;  in  these  documents  they  are 
sometimes  called  paroikoi  and  are  often  associ- 
ated  with  exkoussatoi  tou  dromou  (see  Exkoussatoi) 
and  stratiotai,  two  fiscal  categories  of  peasants 
with  specific  obligations  toward  the  state.  The 
traditional  interpretation  has  been  that  demosiarioi 
were  peasants  settled  on  imperial  domains.  Ostro- 
gorsky,  however,  hypothesized  that  demosiarioi  were 
paroihoi  held  by  the  state  who  owed  the  state  the 
same  fiscal  and  service  obligations  that  private 
paroikoi  owed  their  lords.  Basing  his  reasoning  on 
the  appearance  of  the  term  demosiarios  and  later 
terms  such  as  demosiakos  paroikos  (which  he  con- 
siders  to  be  equivalent),  Ostrogorsky  concludes 
that  demosiarioi  were  in  effect  state  paroikoi  and 
that  an  independent  free  peasantry  disappeared 
during  the  ìoth  C.  and  was  replaced  by  an  agrar- 
ian  system  in  which  there  were  only  state  paroìkoì 
and  private  paroikoi.  On  the  other  hand,  Lemerle, 
along  with  other  scholars  who  reject  Ostrogorsky’s 
hypothesis,  maintains  the  traditional  view  and 
suggests  that  demosiarioi  (and  the  dedemosieumenoi 
paronhoi  found  in  a  few  ìith-C.  documents)  were 
a  special  category  of  peasants  who  lived  on  state 
domains  and,  while  these  might  well  be  called 
state  paroikoi  in  that  they  held  land  on  condition 
of  fìscal  and  service  obligations  toward  the  state, 
they  were  perhaps  not  numerous  and  did  not, 
during  the  ìoth  and  early  1  ìth  C.,  signal  the 
disappearance  of  a  free  peasantry.  It  is  plausible 
that  the  villeins  of  the  Commune,  on  the  Vene- 
tian  territory  of  Romania,  distinct  from  the  oillani 
or  parichi  of  individuals  (Jacoby,  Recherches,  pt.I 
[1976],  35f-  pt.IH  [1975]-  149)*  originated  from 
Byz.  demosiarioi  of  the  period  before  1204. 

lit.  Lemede,  Agr.  Hist.  182-87.  Ostrogorsky,  Paysan- 
nerie  1 1-24,  rev.  J.  Rarayannopulos,  BZ  50  (1957)  168-72. 
Litavrin,  VizObscestvo  27-39.  D.  Jacoby,  HC  6:208.  -M.B. 


DEMOSIOS  (ôrjTtócrtoç),  term  designating  the  state 
treasury,  hsc,  a  meaning  also  found  in  antiquity. 
In  Byz.  the  fisc  was  called  demosios  primarily  as  a 
recipient  of  fines — in  these  cases  the  term  is  used 
side  by  side  with  vestiarion  (Dölger,  Beiträge  2g) — 
or  as  a  recipient  of  confiscated  property  or  escheat 
(e.g.,  Ecloga  2.7).  The  use  of  the  term  demosios  as 


recipient  of  fines  is  testified  to  by  later  acts,  for 
example,  a  purchase  deed  of  1373  ( Docheiar 
no.42.81).  Another  use  of  the  word  is  the  defini- 
tion  of  the  fisc  as  owner:  thus  the  Ecloga  (13  1) 
mentions  the  lease  of  land  from  the  demosios  or 
other  institutions.  In  the  same  way,  a  prostagma  of 
Manuel  II  from  1409  contrasts  the  property  of 
the  demosios  and  that  of  monasteries.  Accordingly 
ta  demosia  denotes  state  properties;  a  chrysobull 
of  1311  speaks  of  officials  administering  ta  demosia 
(. Pantel. ,  no.  10.65-66).  More  rarely  the  term  was 
employed  in  connection  with  tax  collecting;  thus 
in  1344  the  protooestiarites  John  Doukas  expressed 
his  concern  that  the  demosios  should  not  suffer  in 
the  case  of  penury  ( Docheiar .,  no.23.6— 7).  The 
term  demosios  kanon  or  to  demosion  was,  however, 
broadly  employed  for  tax.  It  remains  disputable 
whether  the  distinction  between  demosios  and  the 
private  imperial  ( basilihos )  treasury,  drawn  in  cer- 
tain  texts  (e.g.,  Ecloga,  16.4)  reflects  reality. 

lit.  Litavrin,  VizObíceslvo  24-28.  -A.K. 

DEMOSTHENES,  Athenian  orator;  born  382  b.c., 
died  322.  He  remained  “the  Orator”  for  the  Byz., 
who  referred  to  him  frequently  and  used  quota- 
tions  from  his  speeches  through  the  i5th  C.  Li- 
banios  and  Zosimos  drafted  short  biographies  of 
Demosthenes  based  on  ancient  sources;  numerous 
papyri  from  Byz.  Egypt  contain  texts  of  Demos- 
thenes.  A  statue  of  the  orator  in  the  Baths  of 
Zeuxippos  in  Constantinople  was  described  in  verse 
by  Christodoros  of  Roptos.  Demosthenes  was 
among  those  classical  authors  in  whom  interest 
was  revived  in  the  gth  C.  Photios  ( Bibl .,  cod.265) 
gives  a  detailed  biography  of  Demosthenes  (based 
on  pseudo-Plutarch),  and  the  earliest  surviving 
MS,  Paris,  B.N.  gr.  2934,  is  dated  by  Dilts  (infra, 
vol,  1  [1983]  7)  to  the  gth  C.  Interest  in  theorator 
continued  in  the  ìoth  C.,  to  which  four  more  MSS 
are  dated.  In  the  Souda  a  biographical  note  was 
compiled.  The  MSS  were  supplied  with  scholia  in 
which  on  rare  occasions  “contemporary”  notes 
were  inserted,  for  example,  “Byzantion  is  now 
Constantinople”  (in  Or.  5.25.40)  or  “Perinthos,  a 
Thracian  polis,  now  named  Herakleia”  (in  Or. 

1 1.3.10). 

For  Nicholas  of  Myra  Demosthenes  was  the 
embodiment  of  virtue  compared  to  the  wretched 
orator  Aeschines  ( RhetGr ,  ed.  Walz,  1:358.8—9) 
and  superior  even  to  Pericles  (1:381.1-3)-  Tzetzes 
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(tfistoriae  6.67—188),  on  the  contrary,  relying  upon 
a  tradition  hostile  to  Demosthenes  (based  on  Aes- 
chínes,  among  others),  presents  the  orator  as  a 
Scythian  by  birth,  effeminately  dressed,  perverse, 
and  easily  bribed.  Metochites  developed  the  same 
approach  in  his  comparison  of  Demosthenes  and 
Aristeides  (ed.  M.  Gigante,  ParPass  20  [1965] 
^1-92).  Even  though  as  a  rhetorician  Demos- 
thenes  was  superior  to  Aristeides,  he  paid  the 
price  of  living  in  a  democracy,  being  ensnared  by 
his  passions,  and  adapting  his  views  to  the  political 
situation.  Aristeides,  on  the  other  hand,  who  lived 
in  the  security  of  the  Roman  Empire,  was  con- 
cerned  only  about  the  serenity  of  his  style. 

ed.  Scholia  demosthenica,  ed.  M.  Dilts,  2  vols.  (Leipzig 
1983-86). 

lit.  E.  Drerup,  Demosthenes  im  Urteile  des  Altertums 
(Würzburg  1923)  166-241.  Wilson,  Scholars  2 60 f.  E.  de 
Vries-van  der  Velden,  Théodore  Métochite  (Amsterdam  1987) 
205L  M.  Dilts,  “Palaeologian  Scholia  on  the  Òra- 
tions  of  Demosthenes,”  ClMed  36  (1985)  257-59.  -A.K. 

DEMOTIC.  See  Coptic  Language  and  Litera- 
ture;  Egypt. 

DE  OBSIDIONE  TOLERANDA  (How  to  With- 
stand  Sieges),  conventional  title  of  an  anonymous 
treatise  on  siege  warfare.  References  to  the  cap- 
ture  of  ThessaIonike  (904)  and  the  fall  of  Ritros 
(924)  provide  a  terminus  post  quem  for  the  work; 
mention  of  the  “ferocious  Bulgars”  reflects  its 
focus  on  the  empire’s  western  regions.  The  author 
reviews  the  initial  steps  to  be  taken  once  enemy 
intentions  were  known,  including  gathering  and 
rationing  foodstuffs;  collecting  raw  materials  (e.g., 
wood,  linen,  flax,  cotton,  hemp)  for  weapons  and 
other  equipment,  while  destroying  any  source  of 
enemy  provisionment;  and  evacuating  the  elderly 
or  unfit.  He  then  lists  the  town’s  craftsmen  (car- 
penters;  tailors;  smiths;  makers  of  rope,  weapons, 
and  saddles)  who  were  to  be  put  to  work  on 
necessary  items  and  tasks.  Further  defensive  mea- 
sures  included  digging  a  moat  around  the  wall 
and  setting  traps  to  impede  enemy  assault,  while 
the  walls  were  heightened,  repaired,  or  doubled 
where  necessary.  Citizens  and  soldiers  were  prop- 
erly  mobilized  and  a  system  of  patrols  was  orga- 
nized;  criminals,  a  potential  source  of  treachery, 
were  to  be  rounded  up.  Forays  to  ambush  the 
enemy  en  route  or  to  ravage  their  Iand  were 
advised.  Though  fully  attentive  to  contemporary 


conditions,  the  author  frequently  supports  his  rec- 
ommendations  with  examples  drawn  from  the 
past,  revealing  a  wide  knowledge  of  earlier  Byz. 
and  classical  historians  and  tacticians. 

ed.  Anonymus  de  obsidione  toleranda,  ed.  H.  van  den  Berg 
(Leiden  1947). 

lit.  J.  Teall,  “Byzantine  Urbanism  in  the  Military  Hand- 
books,”  in  The  Medieoal  City,  ed.  H.A.  Miskimin,  D.  Herlihy, 
A.L.  Udovitch  (New  Haven-London  1977)  201-05. 

-E.M. 

DE  PECULIIS,  a  special  tract  on  family  property 
law,  esp.  on  the  separate  property  of  children 
(peculium)  and  their  assets  that  could  not  be 
acquired  (aprosporista)  by  the  person  who  had  au- 
thority  over  them.  Demetrios  Chomatenos  at- 
tributed  the  work  to  Eustathios  Rhomaios.  The 
purpose  of  the  study  was  the  instruction  of  fellow 
judges  on  this  difficult  material,  after  uncertain- 
ties  had  arisen  in  judging. 

ed.  Zepos ,Jus  3:345-57,  with  corr.  by  N.  Matzes,  EEBS 
33  (>964)  160-62. 

lit.  Ä.  Berger,  “On  the  so-called  tractatus  de  peculiis,” 
Scritti  in  onore  di  C.  Ferrini,  vol.  3  (Milan  1948)  174-210. 
W.  Wolska-Conus,  “L’école  de  droil  et  l’enseignement  du 
droit  à  Byzance  au  XIe  siècle:  Xiphilin  et  Psellos,”  TM  7 
(i979)  3i-36.  -D.S. 

DEPOSITION  FROM  THE  CROSS  ÇATrotca- 
dr)\.<úais) .  The  removal  of  Christ’s  body  from  the 
Cross,  though  not  described  in  the  Gospels,  had 
been  elaborated  in  hymns  and  homilies  by  the 
time  the  earliest  surviving  Byz.  images  appear  in 
the  Paris  Gregory  (fol.3ov)  and  in  Tokali  Rilise, 
Göreme,  in  the  ìoth  C.  (Maguire,  infra,  pl.76; 
A.W.  Epstein,  Tokali  Kilise:  Tenth-Century  Metro- 
politan  Art  in  Cappadocia  [Washington,  D.C.,  1986] 
pls.  38,  85).  These  images  differ  markedly.  The 
Paris  Gregory  version  is  emotionally  reserved,  with 
Mary  standing  to  one  side  while  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea  supports  Christ’s  hody  and.  Nicodemus 
removes  a  nail  from  his  hand.  The  two  Göreme 
versions  are  more  emotional,  as  Mary  embraces 
Christ’s  body,  laying  her  head  against  his.  The 
reserved  variant — with  John  added  and  Mary 
holding  Christ’s  hand — persisted  through  the  i2th 
C.  The  more  expressive  variant  continued  as  well, 
with  the  figures  gaining  in  dynamism  and  emo- 
tional  urgency  in  accord  with  the  mounting  inten- 
sity  of  the  Holy  Week  liturgies  (Nerezi).  A  fresco 
at  Mile5eva  anticipates  the  yet  more  expressive 
Palaiologan  versions  by  adding  the  lamenting  Holy 
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Women  and  depicting  Mary  Magdalene  holding 
Christ’s  hand  while  Mary  embraces  his  torso,  her 
cheek  on  his. 

lit.  Maguire,  “Depiction  of  Sorrow”  163-64.  Millet, 
Recherches  467—88.  — A.W.C. 

DERE  AÔZI,  site  in  the  Rasaba  Valley  of  central 
Lycia,  noted  for  its  elaborate  cross-domed  church, 
which  has  a  domed  nave,  side  aisles  ending  in 
pastophoria,  a  narthex  flanked  by  towers,  an  ex- 
onarthex,  and  two  attached  octagons;  galleries 
rise  above  the  aisles  and  narthex.  The  masonry 
consists  of  rubble  faced  with  cut  stones,  with  bands 
of  brick;  much  of  the  material  was  imported  from 
the  region  of  Constantinople.  Traces  of  frescoes 
and  mosaics  suggest  a  date  in  the  late  gth  or  early 
ìoth  C.;  this  dating  is  questioned,  however,  by  U. 
Peschlow  ( BZ  79  [1986]  84).  The  architecture 
hnds  parallels  in  the  monasteries  of  Lips  and  the 
Myrelaion  in  Constantinople.  The  Byz.  name  of 
the  church  is  unknown.  Surrounding  buildings 
suggest  it  was  a  monastery;  its  size,  wealth,  and 
style  indicate  a  wealthy  patron  in  the  capital.  The 
site  also  housed  a  small  settlement,  protected  by 
a  large  fortress  with  towers  of  varying  shape;  it 
contains  cisterns  and  ruined  buildings  and  may 
date  from  the  9th  C. 

lit.  J.  Morganstern,  The  Byzantine  Church  of  Dereagzi  and 
its  Decoration  (Tübingen  1983).  -C.F. 

DE  REBUS  BELLICIS  (4th  C.),  a  treatise  by  an 
anonymous  Latin  writer  on  economic  reform  and 
military  innovation.  On  internal  evidence  he  is 
usually  conhned  to  the  period  337-78,  probably 
the  reign  of  Valentinian  and  Valens  (366—75), 
albeit  different  theories  dispute  exactly  when,  and 
whether  the  author  lived  in  the  West  or  East.  His 
short  book  proposed  to  the  incumbent  emperors 
various  economic  and  military  reforms  guaran- 
teed  to  improve  the  efhciency  of  the  Roman  army. 
The  former  strike  a  tnodern  note  (reduction  of 
public  expenditure)  with  bizarre  touches  (conhne- 
ment  of  mint  workers  to  an  island  to  contain  their 
corruption);  the  latter  make  his  work  a  fascinating 
piece  of  writing  on  ancient  technology.  His  brain 
children  include  new  weapons  (paddle-steamers 
and  catapults  abandoning  the  classical  principle 
of  torsion),  revived  versions  of  old  ones  (scythed 
chariots  and  portable  bridges  on  bladders),  and 
more  comfortable  clothing  for  soldiers.  There  is 


no  evidence  that  his  ideas  were  ever  adopted,  his 
book  being  perhaps  intercepted  and  “lost”  in  the 
hles  by  some  imperial  civil  servant. 

His  text,  written  in  very  difhcult  Latin,  was 
accompanied  by  miniature  illustrations,  as  were 
many  scientific  manuscripts.  Like  the  Notitia 
Dignitatum  with  which  the  text  was  transmitted, 
these  pictures  are  known  only  through  copies  of 
a  Carolingian  intermediary.  Nonetheless  they  rep- 
resent  an  essential  and  therefore  original  part  of 
the  author’s  message.  Because  they  are  realistic, 
these  illustrations  constitute  useful  data  about 
weaponry  and  other  instruments. 

ed,  Anonymi  auctoris  De  rebus  bellicis,  ed.  R.  Ireland  (Leipzig 
1984).  A  Roman  Reformer  and  Inoentor,  ed.  and  tr.  È.A. 
Thompson  (Oxford  1952). 

lit.  Aspects  of  ihe  De  Rebus  Bellicis,  ed.  M.W.C.  Hassall 
(Oxford  1979).  B.  Baldwin,  “The  De  rebus  bellicis,”  Eirene 
16  (1978)  23-39.  -B.B.,  A.C. 

DE  RE  MILITARI  (On  Warfare),  conventional 
title  of  an  anonymous,  untitled  military  treatise 
dealing  with  campaign  tactics  mainly  but  not  ex- 
clusively  beyond  the  northwestern  frontiers  of  the 
empire.  The  author,  a  plain  stylist  and  an  expe- 
rienced  soldier,  envisions  an  army  of  about  25,000 
men  under  the  emperor’s  personal  command  and 
sets  forth  the  proper  procedures  for  preparing 
the  expeditionary  camp  (1—6),  marching  through 
difficult  terrain  in  enemy  territory  (9—20),  and 
attacking  or  defending  camps  and  fortifications 
(21-27);  he  concludes  with  brief  notes  on  assem- 
bling  and  training  the  army,  transport  units,  and 
daily  assignments  (28—32). 

The  date  of  the  treatise  is  uncertain.  A  refer- 
ence  to  the  tagma  of  the  Athanatoi  (created  970) 
provides  a  terminus  post  quem  for  its  composition, 
and  the  emphasis  on  Bulgaria  links  it  to  Basil  II’s 
many  wars  against  Samuel  of  Bulgaria  between 
986  and  1014.  The  De  re  militari  is  appended  10 
the  Taktika  of  Leo  VI  in  the  earliest  MSS  and 
was  apparently  written  to  complement  the  De 
velitatione  (ca.975);  although  similar  in  style 
and  reliance  on  firsthand  experience,  the  two 
texts  reveal  interesting  contrasts  in  military  ter- 
minology  and  conditions  between  the  empire’s 
eastern  and  western  frontiers. 

ed.  Incerti  scriptoris  byzantini  saeculi  X.  tiber  de  re  militan, 
ed.  R.  Vári  (Leipzig  1901).  Dennis,  MiLitary  Trealises  241- 
335,  with  Eng.  tr. 
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lit.  Dagron-Mihäescu,  Guérilla  155-60,  171-75,  248- 
54,  272-74.  -E.M. 

DERMORAITES  (Aep/xo/<mTT)ç,  fem.  Aeppo/cat- 
Ttcrcra;  etym.  “hide-burner”),  a  noble  family  known 
from  the  mid-ioth  C.  An  early  Dermokaites  was 
a  soldier  who  became  a  monk  and  addressee  of 
Symeon  Logothete;  another  (or  the  same)  Der- 
mokaites  was  the  monk  on  Mt.  Olympos  to  whom 
Romanos  I  Lekapenos  sent  the  written  confession 
of  his  sins  in  946.  John  and  Michael  Dermokaites 
were  troop  commanders  ca.  1036-40.  The  famiiy 
rose  to  prominence  after  1204,  when  the  sebastos 
Michael  Dermokaites  held  the  episkepsts  of  Samp- 
son  (see  Priene)  ca.1216.  In  1306/7  the  sebaslos 
Dermokaites  was  recommended  by  Patr.  Atha- 
nasios  I  to  take  charge  of  the  grain  supply  of 
Constantinople.  In  the  i4th—  ìgth  C.  some  mem- 
bers  of  the  Dermokaites  family  were  civil  servants 
and  courtiers,  such  as  Theophylaktos,  judge  in 
the  1360S;  George  Dermokaites  Palaiologos,  gov- 
ernor  of  Imbros  in  the  mid-i5th  C.;  and  Der- 
mokaites,  chamberlain  of  John  VIII.  They  were 
apparently  related  to  the  Rubenids  and  later  the 
Palaiologos,  Asan,  and  Chrysoloras  families. 
Their  role  in  cultural  life  was  insignihcant,  even 
though  a  Dermokaites  was  an  addressee  of  Mi- 
chael  Gabras,  and  Dermokaitissa  Asanina  Palaio- 
logina,  who  was  buried  in  a  chapel  of  the  Chora 
monastery  (after  1330?),  may  have  been  among 
the  patrons  of  the  church. 

lit.  D.M.  Nicol,  “The  Byzantine  Family  of  Dermokaites 
circa  940— 1453,”  BS  35  (1974)  1  —  11,  with  add.  A.P.  Kazh- 
dan,  BS  36  (1975)  192.  Laurent,  Corpus  2,  no.874.  PLP, 
nos.  5197-216.  -A.K. 

DESERT.  The  term  first  appears  in  Greek  liter- 
ature  as  an  adjectival  form  (èp^poç,  Attic  è'pTjpoç) 
meaning  “desolate”  or  “void.”  By  the  early  Chris- 
tian  period,  this  merged  with  a  Semitic  notion  of 
the  desert  as  the  dwelling  place  of  demons.  Thus 
Jesus’  temptation  by  Satan  takes  place  in  the  de- 
sert  ( eremos  as  a  substantive,  Lk  4:1).  With  the 
rapid  development  of  asceticism  in  the  3rd~4th 
C.,  many  Christians  consciously  imitated  John  the 
Baptist  and  Jesus  by  settling  in  desert  regions  of 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Palestine.  The  “desert”  came  to 
mean  any  wild,  uninhabited  region,  including  for- 
ested  mountains,  because  these  offered  both  with- 
drawal  ( anachoresis )  from  civilization  and  the  chal- 
lenge  of  combat  with  demons  or  wild  animals. 


As  the  numbers  of  monks  increased,  some  of 
their  desert  settlements  grew  to  the  point  where, 
paradoxica!ly,  “the  desert  was  made  a  city” 
(Athanasios,  Life  of  Anlony,  ch.14,  PG  26:8656), 
and  the  real  desert  often  became  an  ideological 
phenomenon.  Through  the  Byz.  period,  the  de- 
sert  symbolized  Christian  life  in  its  most  challeng- 
ing  form  (as  in  Philoxenos  of  Mabbug,  Letter  6; 
John  Klimax,  Ladder  of  Paradise  15.62). 

In  Psalter  illustration  and  the  later  Octa- 
teuchs,  Eremos  is  personified  as  a  male  figure  in 
classical  garb  sitting  in  the  wilderness  that  the 
Israelites  traversed  before  the  Crossing  of  the  Red 
Sea.  Desert  also  appears  as  a  counterpart  to  Earth 
in  late  Byz.  representations  of  the  Christmas  stiche- 
ron.  Here  it  always  appears  as  a  woman,  depicted 
as  seated,  standing,  or,  as  in  the  frescoes  of  the 
Holy  Apostles  at  Thessalonike,  kneeling  and 
offering  a  manger  to  the  Christ  child. 

lit.  A.  Guillaumont,  “La  conception  du  désert  chez  les 
moines  d'Égypte,”  RHR  188(1975)3—21.  -J.A.T.,  A.C. 


DESERT  FATHERS,  usual  designation  for  the 
early  ascetics  of  Egypt  to  whom  are  attributed  the 
sayings  that  became,  in  written  form,  the 
Apophthegmata  Patrum.  Beginning  in  the  3rd 
C.  they  withdrew  to  the  edge  of  the  settled  land 
of  Egypt  (see  Desert),  singly  or  in  groups,  as  a 
visible  alternative  to  village  and  family  life  and 
more  directly  to  confront  powerful  spiritual  forces. 
Individuals  among  them  acquired  fame  for  their 
exploits  of  sanctity:  Sts.  Antony  and  Mararios 
the  Great;  Moses  the  Black,  reformed  highway- 
man;  Theodore,  who  sold  his  books  to  give  the 
money  to  the  poor;  Ammonas,  who  vanquished  a 
basilisk;  Daniel,  who  defied  a  barbarian  raid;  Be- 
sarion,  who  never  sat  down;  Poemen,  who  loved 
the  hidden  life;  Hor  the  silent;  and  Pambo  the 
humblc.  Thcrc  were  wornen  100.  Saia  who  ein- 
braced  continence,  Synkletike  who  taught  peace. 
Their  life  and  spirituality  were  the  goal  of  many 
pilgrimages  in  late  antiquity.  Individual  figures 
such  as  Arsenios  the  Great,  Antony,  and  Mary 
of  Egypt  appear  in  church  programs  of  decora- 
tion  from  the  ìith  C.  onward  as  paradigms  of 
monasticism. 

source.  Historia  Monachorum  in  Aegypto,  ed.  A.-J.  Feslu- 
gière  (Brussels  1961). 

lit.  N.  Russell,  B.  Ward,  The  Lives  of  the  Desert  Fathers 
(London-Kalamazoo  1981).  S.N.C.  Lieu,  “The  Holy  Men 
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and  their  Biographers  in  Early  Byzantium  and  China,”  in 
Maìstor  113—48.  — L.S.B.MacC.,  A.C. 

DESPOTES  (ôetTTTÓTTjç,  lit.  “lord,  master”),  offi- 
cial  epithet  applied  to  God,  the  patriarch,  and 
bishops,  but  mainly  to  the  emperor.  The  title  of 
despotes,  which  was  created  in  the  i2th  C.,  occu- 
pied  the  highest  rung  on  the  hierarchical  ladder, 
second  only  to  the  emperor  and  co-emperor.  The 
origins  of  the  title  are  disputed.  According  to  G. 
Ostrogorsky  (Byz.  Geschichte  153—65),  Manuel  I 
created  it  in  1163,  under  Hungarian  influence, 
for  his  heir  presumptive  Alexios  (the  future  Béla 
III)  who  appeared  as  despotes  in  a  document  of 
1167  (P.  Wirth,  Bymntina  5  [1973]  424).  Already 
before  1 163,  however,  despotes  was  an  epithet  for 
the  highest  nobility,  applied  on  seals  to  sebasto- 
hrators  and  caesars  (L.  Stiernon,  REB  21  f 1 963] 
292;  A.  Kazhdan,  ZRVI  14—15  [1973]  41-44)  or 
even  used  as  a  separate  title  (e.g.,  Stephen  Kon- 
tostephanos:  Zacos,  Seals  1,  no.2723).  From  the 
i3th  C.  emperors  bestowed  the  title  on  several 
individuals  (primarily  their  sons)  simultaneously, 
and  it  did  not  signify  the  right  to  succession. 
Under  the  Palaiologoi,  despotai  were  active  both 
in  Constantinople  and  at  the  head  of  the  largest 
appanages — Thessalonike,  Epiros,  and  Morea. 
Only  Morea,  however — and  even  it  not  without 
doubts  (P.  Wirth,  BZ  56  [1963]  353) — can  prop- 
erly  be  called  a  despotate;  for  Epiros  the  term  was 
employed  only  in  sources  from  the  late  i4th  C. 
onward,  predominantly  of  Western  origin  (L. 
Stiernon,  REB  17  [1959]  124—26).  The  term  pen- 
etrated  into  Bulgaria  (i3th  C.)  and  Serbia — the 
first  known  Serbian  despotes  was  Jovan  Oliver  in 
the  i4th  C.  The  rulers  of  Kerkyra  in  the  i5th  C. 
were  also  named  despotai. 

lit.  B.  Ferjancic,  Despoti  u  Vuantiji  i  juinoslovenskim 
temljama  (Belgrade  1960).  Idem,  “Joä  jednom  o  pocecima 
titule  despota,”  ZRVI  14-15  (1973)  45~53-  Guilland,  Insti- 
tutions  2:1-24.  A.  Failler,  “Les  insignes  et  Ia  signature  du 
despote,”  REB  40  (1982)  171-86.  -A.K. 

DETERMINISM,  or  a  belief  in  the  strict  causality 
of  events,  was  a  concept  developed  by  Greek  phi- 
losophers,  esp.  Demokritos;  the  Byz.  retained  the 
theory  that  ananke,  heimarmene,  automaton,  or  tyche 
was  an  impersonal  force  determining  the  behavior 
and  fate  of  humans  regardless  of  their  free  will. 
The  Eastern  church  fathers  rejected  determinism. 
Thus  Eusebios  of  Caesarea  ( Praep.eyang .  6.11) 
refuted  the  idea  that  the  stars  determined  human 


actions.  He  argued  that  God,  as  creator,  stands 
above  the  stars,  while  reward  or  punishment  is 
meaningless  without  the  freedom  of  human  will 
Eusebios’s  concept  can  be  found  in  such  church 
fathers  as  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (PG  45:i68B),  and 
was  reaffirmed  later  on  by  Manuel  II  (PQ 
156:419-42).  Nikephoros  Gregoras  delineated 
two  contrasting  views:  either  that  divine  pronoia 
ruled  over  mankind  or  that  necessity  ( ananke ) 
governed  men’s  fate,  a  view  ascribed  by  him  to 
John  (VI)  Kantakouzenos  (A.  Kazhdan,  Byzan- 
tion  50  [1980]  320-22).  Determinism  was  a  pre- 
supposition  of  astrology. 

The  treatise  entitled  On  the  Predestined  Terms  of 
Life,  which  is  attributed  in  the  MS  tradition  either 
to  Germanos  1  or  to  Photios  (as  a  part  of  his 
Amphilochìa),  presents  another  aspect  of  antideter- 
minist  polemics  (ed.  C.  Garton,  L.  Westerink  fBuf- 
falo  1979]).  The  problem  discussed  in  the  treatise 
is  whether  God  predestines  and  foresees  all  the 
events  of  human  life  and  death  (in  which  case 
murderers  only  fulfill  divine  orders)  or  whether 
our  evil  actions  could  persuade  God  to  change  his 
previous  decision — in  other  words,  whether  God 
acts  as  an  impersonal  force  or  is  a  personal  deity 
changing  his  decisions  in  accordance  with  our 
behavior  and  prayer.  This  treatise,  based  upon 
Basil  the  Great,  accepts  the  second  solution. 

The  problem  was  debated  anew  in  the  mid-i2th 
C.,  when  Nicholas  of  Methone  launched  an 
attack  against  a  treatise  that  was  falsely  attributed 
to  an  unnamed  church  father  and  that  defended 
the  doctrine  of  aoristia,  the  Iack  of  any  predestined 
terms  of  lìfe.  The  discussion  was  again  revived  in 
the  i4th-i5th  C.,  esp.  by  Plethon  (I.  Medvedev, 
Vizantiskij  gumanizm  [Leningrad  1976]  104—23). 

lit.  L.G.  Benakis,  “Die  Stellung  des  Menschen  im  Kos- 
mos  in  der  byzantinischen  Philosophie,”  in  L’homme  et  son 
unwers  au  Moyen  Age  (Louvain-La  Neuve  1986)  64-75.  D. 
Amand,  Fatalisme  et  liberté  dans  l’antu/utté  grecque  (Louvain 
1945;  rp.  Amsterdam  1973)  M.  Rertsch,  “Zur  unterschied- 
lichen  ethischen  Bewertung  von  ‘Natur/äusserer  Zwang' 
und  ‘freier  Willensentschluss’  bei  Heiden  und  Christen  im 
Hintergrund  einer  Aussage  Gregors  von  Nazíanz,”  WS  18 
(1984)  187-93.  N.G.  Politis,  Pegai  kai  periechomenon  tonperi 
heimarmenes  kephalaion  tou  Nemesiou  Emeses  (Athens  1 979f 
A.  Anwander,  “  ‘Schicksal’ — Wörter  in  Antike  und  Chris- 
lentum,”  Zeitschrifl  für  Religúms-  und  Geistesgeschichte  2  (i949~ 
50)  48-54.  -G.P. 

DE  THEMATIBUS  (Llept  tŵf  Oe/iár a>v),  conven- 
tional  title  of  the  book  written  by  Constantine 
VII  or  under  his  auspices  on  the  geography  of 
the  empire.  The  book  consists  of  two  parts  dealing 
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respectively  with  the  East  and  the  West.  Each  part 
is  divided  into  sections  dedicated  to  individual 
themes  (Anatolikon,  Armeniakon,  etc.),  treating 
the  origin  of  the  name,  boundaries,  and  history 
of  the  area.  Much  of  the  information,  however, 
is  taken  from  Stephen  of  Byzantium  and  Hiero- 
kles  and  describes  the  situation  of  the  6th  C.; 
later  changes  and  events  are  mentioned  only  in- 
frequently.  Thus  the  work  falls  within  the  frame- 
work  of  encyclopedic  endeavors  of  Constantine 
VII  such  as  the  Excerpta.  The  date  of  produc- 
tion  is  hotly  debated.  The  book  used  to  be  con- 
sidered  a  “juvenile  work”  of  Constantine  and  dated 
to  the  period  934-44;  recently  scholars  have  be- 
gun  to  attribute  it  to  a  later  year,  after  952  (T. 
Lounghis,  REB  31  [1973]  299-305)  or  at  least 
after  944  (H.  Ahrweiler,  TM  8  [1981]  1—5). 

ed.  De  thematibus,  ed.  A.  Pertusi  (Vatican  1952). 

lít.  Lemerle,  Humamsm  321—23.  N.  Oikonomides, 
“Constantin  VII  Porphyrogénète  et  les  thèmes  de  Cépha- 
lonie  et  de  Longobardie,”  REB  23  (1965)  1 18-23.  G.  Ostro- 
gorsky,  “Sur  la  date  de  la  composition  du  Livre  des  Thèmes 
et  sur  l’époque  de  la  constitution  des  premiers  thèmes 
d’Asie  Mineure,”  Byzantion  23  (1953)  31—66.  -A.K. 

DEUTEROS  (Seirrepoç,  lit.  “second’j,  eunuch  in 
charge  of  imperial  insignia:  thrones,  curtains,  ves- 
sels,  and  apparel.  His  staff  included  hoi  epi  ton 
allaximon  (see  Allaximoi),  vestitors,  and  hoi  epi 
ton  axiomaton  (keepers  of  insignia  and  ceremonial 
garments  for  dignitaries).  Diaitarioi  with  their  pri- 
mikerios  were  subordinates  of  both  the  deuteros  and 
the  papias.  According  to  Beljaev,  there  were  two 
distinct  groups  of  diaitarioi,  but  Bury  ( Adm .  System 
128)  suggests  that  the  same  diaitarioi  were  under 
the  command  of  both  eunuchs.  The  deuteros  was 
considered  the  assistant  of  the  papias\  at  least  he 
substituted  for  the  papias  when  the  latter  was  ill. 

lit.  D.  Beljaev,  Bymntina,  vol.  1  (St.  Petersburg  i8gi) 
165-81.  -A.K. 

DEVASTATIO  CONSTANTINOPOLITANA,  a 

brief  but  detailed  account  of  the  Fourth  Crusade 
between  1202  and  16  May  1204  inserted  into  the 
MS  of  the  Annales  Herbipolenses.  The  Latin  eye- 
witness’s  identity  is  controversial,  but  he  may  have 
belonged  to  the  entourage  of  Boniface  of  Mont- 
ferrat  or,  less  probably,  that  of  Baldwin  of 
Flanders.  M.  Randel’s  arguments  ( Bymntion  4 
[1929]  179— 88)  for  the  Deuastatio  Constantinopoli- 
tana' s  dependency  on  the  letters  of  Baldwin  I  to 
Pope  Innocent  III  are  not  conclusive. 


ed.  C.  Hopf,  Chroniques  gréco-romanes  (Berlin  1873)  86— 
92- 

lit.  RepFontHist  4:183.  Wattenbach-Schmale,  Deutsch. 
Gesch.  Heinr.  V  1:149.  Karayannopulos-Weiss,  Quellenkunde 
2:469.  -M.McC. 

DE  VELITATIONE  (riepì  7r«paôpop7)ç,  Treatise 
on  Skirmishing),  work  attributed  in  the  earliest 
MSS  (ca.1020)  to  the  “late”  emperor  Nikephoros 
II  Phokas.  In  the  preface,  the  anonymous  author 
explains  that  he  composed  the  text  from  notes 
given  him  by  the  emperor.  Written  ca.975  when 
the  Arab  threat  had  already  waned,  De  uelitatione 
recalls  (for  future  generations,  should  this  threat 
reappear)  the  local,  defensive  warfare  perfected 
by  the  Phoras  family  (among  others)  along  the 
eastern  frontiers  during  the  first  half  of  the  ìoth 
C.  The  treatise  encapsulates  the  essential  princi- 
ples  of  guerrilla  tactics — close  reconnaissance,  sur- 
prise,  use  of  nightfall  and  terrain,  avoidance  of 
pitched  battles — all  in  order  to  give  the  Byz.  the 
advantage  of  choosing  the  best  time  and  place  for 
their  attack.  The  author  analyzes  four  types  of 
Arab  expedition,  from  small,  rapid  bands  of  raid- 
ers  to  large  armies  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  and 
reviews  the  options  available  to  the  Byz.  com- 
mander;  methods  of  attacking  or  defending  camps 
and  fortifications  are  also  covered.  The  product 
of  an  experienced  soldier,  De  uehtatione  reflects 
his  originality  and  vivid  manner  of  presentation; 
at  the  same  time,  the  militant  religious  ideology 
behind  the  Byz.-Arab  wars  of  the  later  toth  C.  is 
visible.  The  tract  contains  an  impassioned  plea  for 
the  preservation  of  the  salaries  and  fiscal  and  legal 
privileges  of  soldiers  risking  their  lives  for  their 
Christian  brethren  (ch.19). 

ED.  and  lit.  Dennis,  Mililary  Treatises  137—239.  G.  Da- 
gron,  H.  Mihäescu,  Le  traité  sur  la  guérilla  (De  uelitatione)  de 
l'Empereur  Nicéphore  Phocas  (ÿ6y—6ŷ)  (Paris  1986). 

-A.K„  E.M. 

DEVELTOS  (Ag/3eXróç,  Atj)3 eÀTÓç)  or  Deultum, 
city  and  fortress  in  Bulgaria  about  20  km  south- 
west  of  Burgas,  controlling  the  north-south  coastal 
road.  An  episcopal  see  from  late  antiquity,  in  the 
8th  C.  Develtos  was  a  major  Byz.  defensive  posi- 
tion  against  the  Bulgarians.  Captured  by  Krum  in 
812,  it  became  a  strong  point  on  the  Bulgarian 
defensive  earth  wall  constructed  by  Omurtag, 
which  ran  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  river  Marica. 
With  the  treaty  of  846  Byz.  regaíned  Develtos, 
but  Symeon  of  Bulgaria  recaptured  it  in  896. 
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After  927  it  became  once  again  a  Byz.  possession, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  i2th  C.  part  of  the  Second 
Bulgarian  Empire;  it  remained  in  Bulgarian  hands 
until  falling  to  the  Ottoman  Turks  in  1396.  Due 
to  its  location,  Develtos  was  a  center  of  trade  and 
accordingly  a  seat  of  kommerkiarioi  from  the  mid- 
gth  C.  onward  (Zacos,  Seals  1,  no.285;  2,  no.  i5gbis). 
lit.  E.  Oberhummer,  RE  5  (1905)  260.  -R.B. 

DEVGENIEVO  DEJANIE  (Deeds  of  Devgenij), 
Slavonic  prose  version  of  Digenes  Ahritas.  The 
Devgenievo  Dejanie  survives  only  in  three  defective 
MSS  of  the  late  i7th  and  i8th  C.  and  in  fragments 
copied  from  a  lost  i6th-C.  MS.  Together  they 
comprise  five  episodes:  the  adventures  and  mar- 
riage  of  the  “tsar  Amir”  and  his  Greek  bride,  and 
the  birth  of  Devgenij;  Devgenij’s  youth;  Devgenij’s 
defeat  of  Filipap  and  the  warrior-girl  Maksimiana 
(Philopappos  and  the  Amazon  Maximo  of  the 
Greek  original;  A.  Schmaus,  BZ  44  [1951]  495— 
508);  Devgenij’s  courtship  and  marriage  to  Stra- 
tigovna  (i.e.,  the  daughter  of  a  strategos );  and  Dev- 
genij’s  victory  over  the  tsar  Vasilij.  The  last  epi- 
sode  has  been  interpreted  as  indicating  a  pro- 
feudal  tendency  in  the  Greek  epic;  E.  Trapp  in- 
sists,  however,  that  such  names  occur  only  in  the 
Slavonic  version  and  not  in  the  Greek  original 
(Bymntina  3  [.1971]  201  —  11).  It  has  been  claímed 
that  the  Slavonic  translation  reflects  the  “original” 
of  the  “literary”  version  of  Digenes,  in  some  re- 
spects  comparable  to  the  Grottaferrata  MS,  but 
also  that  the  Slavonic  is  merely  a  contaminated 
adaptation  of  a  late  offshoot  of  the  Greek  tradi- 
tion.  The  translation  is  often  assigned  to  pre- 
Mongol  Kiev,  though  many  scholars  favor  a  i4th- 
C.  southern  Slav  provenance. 

ed.  Deogenieuo  dejanie,  ed.  V.D.  Kuz’mina  (Moscow  1962). 
Ed.  O.V.  Tvorogov  in  Pamjatniki  Hteratury  dreonej  Rusi.  XIII 
vek  (Moscow  ig8i)  28-64. 

lit.  H.  Grégoire,  “Le  Digénis  russe,"  Memoirs  vf  the 
Amencan  Folklore  Society  42  (1947-49)  1 3 1  -69  A.  Vaillant, 
“Le  Digénis  sla ve,"  PKJIF  21  (1955)  197-228.  H.  Graham, 
“The  Tale  of  Devgenij,”  BS  29  (1968)  51-91.  -S.C.F. 

DEVIL  (ôiá/3oXoç),  Satan,  the  prince  of  demons; 
the  name  was  interpreted  by  the  majority  of  church 
fathers  as  “calumniator.”  He  was  considered  in- 
corporeal  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (PG  46:456^)  and 
other  church  fathers  (e.g.,  Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus, 
PG  83:4730).  By  the  tith  C.  the  theory  arose 
that  the  Devil  and  demons  had  opaque  bodies; 


Niketas  Stethatos  refuted  this  opinion,  but  Psel 
los  developed  it  ( A.  Ducellier  in  Le  Diable  au  Moyen 
âge  [Paris  1979]  202f).  In  Manichaean  and  later 
Bogomil  doctrine  the  Devil  appears  as  an  eternal 
principle  and  the  cause  of  evil;  the  Christian  per- 
ception  of  the  Devil  was  developed  as  a  refutation 
of  this  dualist  view.  The  Devil  is  a  creature,  one 
of  the  angels,  who,  possessing  free  will,  changed 
his  nature  and  out  of  pride  and  wickedness  re- 
volted  against  God.  As  the  enemy  of  God  the 
Devil  is  hostile  to  mankind,  always  trying  to  entrap 
men,  esp.  those  of  saintly  character;  however,  he 
involuntarily  benefìts  humanity  since  man  can 
prove  his  virtue  in  this  contest. 

In  everyday  practice  the  Devil’s  foreknowledge 
(albeit  limited)  and  power  sometimes  leads  to  con- 
fusion  of  good  and  evil  forces,  but  a  man  possesses 
the  means  (esp.  the  cross)  to  dispel  him.  The 
Devil  was  defeated  by  Christ  but  allowed  to  con- 
tinue  his  activity  against  mankind;  ignorant  of  his 
destiny  the  Devil  blasphemes  against  God  but  at 
Christ’s  Second  Coming  (Parousia),  he  will  be 
thrown  into  fire  with  his  host.  Magicians  were  said 
to  use  the  Devil’s  help  in  achieving  their  goals. 
The  Byz.  presented  the  Devil  as  a  snake  or  dog, 
as  Ethiopian  or  black,  and  as  baskanos  (calumnia- 
tor),  having  the  evil  eye  (G.  Bartelink,  OrChrP  49 
[>983]  390—406).  His  epithet  was  kosmokrator, 
“world-ruler.”  Antichrist  was  his  “general”  in- 
the  war  against  the  Good. 

In  art,  in  such  scenes  as  the  temptation  of  Christ, 
the  Devil  is  represented  in  a  manner  indistin- 
guishable  from  that  of  a  regular  demon. 

lit.  J.B.  Russell,  Lucifer:  The  Devil  in  the  Middle  Agts 
(Ithaca  1984)  28-51.  F.J.  Dölger,  Die  Sonne  der  Gerechtigheit 
und  der  Schwarie  (Münster  1918).  A.  Theodorou,  “He  peri 
ton  dikaiomaton  tou  Satana:  Theoria  en  te  soteriologia  tes 
archaias  Anatolikes  Ekklesias,”  Theologia  28  (1957)  103—14, 
225-37,  412-19.  G.  Lafontaine,  “Une  homélie  copte  sur 
le  diable  et  sur  Michel,  attribuée  à  Grégoire  le  Théologien,” 
Muséon  92  (1979)  37-60.  -G.P. 


DEVOL  (Aeá/3oXiç  [Deabolis],  Atá/3oXtç  [Dia- 
bolis]),  a  fortress  and  bishopric  on  the  Via  Eg- 
natia  south  of  Ohrid  (precise  location  unknown), 
first  mentioned  in  connection  with  Basil  II’s  con- 
quest  of  Bulgaria:  in  1018  he  subdued  a  revoltin 
“so-called  Diabolis”  (Skyl.  360.43,  60).  As  a  hastron 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Kastona, 
Diabolis  appears  in  Basil's  grant  of  a  privilege  to 
the  Bulgarian  church  in  1019;  only  in  a  later  list 
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{fjotitiae  CP  13:835)  is  Diabolis  named  as  the  sec- 
ond  bishopric  of  Justiniana  Prima,  or  Bulgaria. 
Theophylaktos  of  Ohrid  (died  early  i2th  C.), 
however,  speaks  of  the  city  as  the  see  of  Rliment 
of  OHRiD  (ca.900)  and  the  center  of  his  school, 
but  no  independent  sources  confirm  this  Iate  evi- 
dence.  In  1072  the  rebellious  Bulgarians  captured 
Diabolis  before  attacking  Rastoria. 

Devol  played  an  important  role  during  the  Nor- 
man  war  against  Alexios  I,  and  in  1108  the  em- 
peror  forced  Bohemund  to  sign  there  a  treaty 
with  the  empire,  in  which  Bohemond  conceded 
vassal  dependence  on  Byz.  Devol  remained  an 
important  stronghold  in  the  i3th  and  i4th  C. 

UT.  P  Koledarov,  “O  mestonachozdenii  sredneveko- 
vogo  goroda  Devol  i  predelach  odnoimennoj  oblasti,”  Pa- 
laeobulganca  6.1  (1982)  87-101;  6.2  (1982)  75-90.  T.  To- 
movski,  “Po  tragata  na  srednevekovniot  grad  Devol,”  Godisen 
zbornik:  Filoiofshi  fahultei  na  Univerzitet,  Shopje  27  (1975) 
187-200.  N.  Ljubarskij,  M.  Freidenberg,  “Devol’skij  do- 
govor  1  108  g.  mezdu  Alekseem  Romninom  i  Boemun- 
dom,”  VizVrem  21  (1962)  260-74.  -A.K. 

DEV§IRME.  See  Janissaries. 

DEXTRARUM  JUNCTIO.  See  Marriage  Rite. 

DHÜ-NUWÀS  (A(/xroç),  ruler  of  Himyar  (517— 
25).  A  native  of  South  Arabia,  he  seized  power 
by  overthrowing  his  predecessor  (probably  Macadi- 
karib);  he  converted  to  Judaism,  took  the  name 
of  Joseph  (Yüsuf),  and,  seeking  alliance  with  Iran, 
turned  against  Greek  and  Ethiopian  Christian 
merchants  active  in  Himyar.  Malalas  (Malal. 
433U3— 17)  relates  that  Dimnos,  the  king  of  the 
Himyarites,  murdered  Roman  merchants  and 
stopped  their  trade  with  Ethiopia  and  India.  The 
Axumite  expedition  (probably  led  by  Elesboam 
or  his  father)  to  Himyar  was  an  immediate  re- 
sponse  to  the  policy  of  Dhû-Nuwás.  At  hrst  com- 
pelled  to  flee,  Dhû-Nuwàs  gathered  forces  and  in 
518  reconquered  the  cities  of  Zafär,  Muhwan,  and 
Najrän;  many  Chrisdans  were  killed.  According 
to  an  inscription,  Dhü-Nuwâs’s  general  slaugh- 
tered  all  of  the  inhabitants  of  Muhwan  and  burned 
ìts  church.  Dhü-Nuwäs  tried  to  gain  the  support 
of  Iran  and  the  Lakhmids  but  failed,  whereas  the 
Roman-Ethiopian  alliance  was  strengthened;  in 
525>  with  the  help  of  the  fleet  sent  by  Justin  I, 
Elesboam  again  invaded  Himyar.  In  a  battle  on  a 
seashore  Dhü-Nuwâs  was  killed  by  an  Ethiopian 


soldier  whom  Yu.  Kobiscanov  ( VizVrem  25  [1964] 
234O  identihes  as  Abraha.  Al-Tabari,  however, 
knew  a  legend  that  Dhü-Nuwäs  preferred  suicide 
to  disgrace  and  threw  himself,  with  his  horse,  into 
the  sea.  After  his  death  South  Arabia  reverted  to 
Axumite  rule. 

LiT.  A.  l.undìn,  Juinaja  Arayija  v  VI  veku  (Moscow- 
Leningrad  1961)  31-52.  Yu.  Kobi5canov,  Axum  (University 
Park,  Pa.-London  1979)  90-103.  I.  Shahid,  The  Martyrs  of 
Najràn  (Brussels  1971)  260-68.  M.  Rodinson,  “Sur  une 
nouvelle  inscription  du  règne  de  Dhoû  Nowâs,”  Bibliotheca 
orientahs  26  (1969).  -A.K. 

DIABATENOS.  See  Dabatenos. 

DIADEM.  See  Crown. 

DIADOCHOS  (AtáSox°s)>  bishop  of  Photike  in 
Epiros,  prominent  opponent  of  Monophysitism 
in  the  450S;  born  ca.400,  died  before  486.  Little 
else  is  known,  though  a  possible  connection  with 
V ictor  V itensis  has  been  suggested  (H.-I.  Mar- 
rou,  REA  45  [1943]  225—32).  Diadochos’s  major 
work,  One  Hundred  Chapters  on  Spiritual  Perfection, 
was  widely  admired  by  many  Byz.  Its  three  major 
concerns  are  to  advocate  the  virtues  of  asceticism; 
to  stress  the  three  virtues  of  faith,  hope,  and  esp. 
love  as  the  basis  for  spiritual  contemplation;  and 
to  combat  the  Messalian  notion  (condemned  at 
the  Council  of  Ephesus  in  431)  of  demons  in  the 
soul  by  arguing  that  evil  exists  only  as  a  conse- 
quence  of  sin.  A  homily  on  the  Ascension,  a  Ca- 
techesis,  and  the  Vision  (in  which  the  author  con- 
ducts  a  dialogue  with  John  the  Baptist  in  a  dream) 
also  survive. 

ed.  Oeuvres  spintuelles2,  ed.  E.  des  Places  (Paris  1966), 
with  Fr.  tr. 

lit.  V.  Messana,  “Diadoco  di  Fotica  e  la  cultura  cristiana 
in  Epiro  nel  V  secolo, ”  Augustinianum  19  (1979)  151-66.  F. 
Dörr,  Diadochus  von  Photike  und  die  Messalianer  (Freiburg 
1937I.  Th.  Polyzogopouios,  'Liíe  and  Writings  oi  Diado- 
chus  of  Photice"  and  “Thc  Anlhropology  of  Diadochus  of 
Photice,”  Theologia  55  (1984)  772-800,  1072-1101. 

-B.B. 

DIAKONIA.  See  Confraternity. 


DIAKONIKA  (SiaKoviKá,  from  StáK(vv,  “dea- 
con”),  liturgical  exclamations,  litanies,  diptychs, 
etc.,  of  the  deacon.  The  book  in  which  diakomka 
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were  collected  was  called  a  diakonikon  or  hierodi- 
akonikon,  though  these  texts  were  ultimately  in- 
corporated  into  the  euchologion.  There  are  a 
few  extant  diakonika  rolls  (e.g.,  Sinai  gr.  1040  of 
the  i2th  C.  [Dmitrievskij,  Opisanie  2:127—35]). 
lit.  Taft,  Great  Entrance  xxxii-xxxiii.  -R.F.T. 

DIAKONIKON.  See  Pastophoria. 

DIALECTS.  Ancient  Greek  was  divided  into  a 
number  of  dialects,  all  of  which  were  mutually 
intelligible.  As  cities  lost  their  autonomy  to  Hel- 
lenistic  monarchies  and  later  to  Rome,  local  dia- 
lects  were  replaced  by  Koine  for  public  commu- 
nication,  gradually  degenerated  into  peasant  patois, 
and  uldmately  ceased  to  be  spoken.  Only  the 
language  of  the  Tsahones  in  the  southeastern 
Peloponnesos  and  the  Greek  of  southern  Italy 
show  traces  of  the  ancient  Greek  dialects.  These, 
as  they  appeared  in  literature,  were  known  to  the 
Byz.  mainly  from  the  compilatory  On  Dialects  of 
Gregory  Pardos.  In  the  Middle  Ages  a  new  dif- 
ferentiation  of  Koine  into  regional  dialects  began, 
These  developing  dialects  were  used  in  literature 
only  occasionally  and  in  regions  outside  Byz.  con- 
trol  and  influence,  such  as  i4th-C.  Cyprus.  Eu- 
stathios  of  Thessalonihe  somedmes  quotes 
contemporary  dialect  words  or  forms  in  his  Ho- 
meric  commentaries,  and  there  are  other  indica- 
tions  of  interest  in  dialects,  as  part  of  spoken 
Greek,  in  the  i2th  C.  After  the  fa.ll  of  Constanti- 
nople,  poets  and  dramatists  in  \'enetian-ruled  Crete 
began  to  write  in  the  local  dialect  and  to  elaborate 
it  for  literary  use.  This  literature  in  Cretan  dialect 
continued  to  be  written  until  the  mid-iyth  C. 

Lir.  A.  Meillet,  O.  Masson,  Aperçu  d'une  hisloire  de  la 
langue  grecque 8  (Paris  1975)  77-1 15.  L.R.  Palmer,  The  Greek 
Language  (Atlantic  Highlands,  N.J.,  1980)  57-82.  A.  Mir- 
ambel,  “Les  tendances  actuelles  de  la  dialectologie  néohellé- 
nique,”  Orbis  2  (1953)  448-72.  H.  Newton,  The  Generalwe 
Interpretation  of  Dialect:  A  Study  of  Modem  Greek  Phonology 
(Cambridge  1972).  Browning,  Greek  119-37.  N.G.  Konto- 
sopoulos,  Dialehtoi  kai  idiomala  les  Neas  Hellenikes  (Athens 
1981).  -R.B. 

DIALOGUE  (ôiáXcryoç),  a  literary  form  of  con- 
versation  or  dispute.  Throughout  their  history  the 
Byz.  imitated  two  main  types  of  antique  dialogue: 
the  Platonizing/philosophical  and  the  Lucianic/ 
satirical.  The  philosophical  kind  was  much  used 


by  Christian  writers  of  the  2nd— 7th  C.  The  fìnest 
examples  of  the  Christian  dialogue  were  written 
by  Augustine  in  the  West  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
in  the  East,  who  retained  the  scenic  background 
of  the  conversation.  The  Christian  dialogue,  how- 
ever,  changed  the  social  milieu  (in  the  Banquet  of 
Methodios  of  Olympos  ten  virgins  are  debating 
the  virtues  of  celibacy)  and  replaced  Plato's  dia- 
lectical  mode  of  inquiry  with  overtly  didactic  and 
militant  polemic:  dialogue  ceased  to  be  a  method 
of  arriving  at  the  truth  and  became  a  vehicle  for 
polemics  (e.g.,  Justin  Martyr’s  Dialogue  with  Try- 
phon)  communicating  the  message  of  salvation 
(Hoffman,  infra  162).  Voss  ( infra  348)  asserts  that 
another  formative  influence  on  the  Christian  dia- 
logue  was  that  of  Jewish  disputations  over  the 
Torah.  In  the  6th  to  8th  C.  dialogue  was  used  for 
ascetic  indoctrination  (Pope  Gregory  I  the  Great, 
who  was  nicknamed  Dialogus;  Maximos  the  Con- 
fessor)  or  solving  theological  problems  (Patr. 
Germanos  I  [?],  On  Predestined  Terms  of  Life).  The 
philosophical  dialogue  is  found  later  ín  the  Pa- 
laiologan  period;  thus  Gregoras  wrote  a  number 
of  Platonizing  dialogues,  esp.  Florentios,  or  On  Wẃ- 
dom,  devoted  to  polemic  against  Barlaam.  John 
Ratrares  defended  astrology  and  used  Arabic 
sources  in  his  classicizing  dialogue  Hermippos,  or 
On  Astrology. 

From  the  ìoth  C.  onward,  Lucianic  satirical 
dialogue  became  popular.  Whether  pseudo- 
Lucianic  (Charidemos,  Philopatris,  Timarion), 
anonymous  (Anacharsis),  or  pseudonymous 
(Timotheos,  or  On  Demons,  ascribed  to  Psellos),  they 
are  set  in  the  world  of  the  past  or  even  in  Hades 
(again,  in  the  wake  of  Lucian),  and  in  their  au- 
dacity  strain  the  limits  of  Orthodoxy.  Dialogical 
elements  also  appear  as  part  of  independent 
genres;  in  the  sermon,  whether  prose  or  poetical; 
in  acts  of  martyrs  (in  imitation  of  judicial  inter- 
rogation);  and  hagiography,  but  rarely  in  histo- 
riography  (the  introduction  to  the  History  of 
Theophylaktos  Simorattes  is  couched  as  a  dia- 
logue  between  History  and  Philosophy,  and  Theo- 
phanes  the  Confessor  reproduces  a  dialogue  with 
Ralopodios).  Alexios  Marrembolites  employed 
the  genre  for  political  and  moral  propaganda. 
The  scholarly  erotapohrisis  took  the  structural 
form  of  a  dialogue.  Yernacular  poets  used  the 
dialogue  form  in  threnoi. 

lit.  B.R.  Voss,  Der  Dialog  in  der  frühchristlichen  Lileratur 
(Munich  1970),  rev.  W.  Speyer,  JbAChr  15  (1972)  201-06. 
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M.  Hoffmann,  Der  Dialog  bei  den  christlichen  Schriftstellern 
dtr  ersten  vier  Jahrhunderte  (Berlin  1966).  -A.K.,  I.S. 

DIALYSIS  (8tá\ncrtç),  a  Iegal  transaction  by  which 
parties  settled  a  quarrel  existing  between  them  or 
an  uncertainty  about  a  legal  situation  through 
compromise.  Consequently,  a  second  settlement 
on  the  same  matter  was  inadmissible  after  the 
conclusion  of  a  dialysis,  and  any  matter  that  had 
been  decided  conclusively  in  court  could  not  be- 
come  the  object  of  a  dialysis  (cf.  Peira  7.1,3,6,17). 
Moreover,  a  compromise  agreement  was  inadmis- 
sible  íf  it  led  to  a  result  that  was  not  recognized 
by  the  legal  system  (e.g.,  a  divorce  by  mutual 
consent:  cf.  Peira  7.7,8).  Apart  from  this,  however, 
every  conceivable  matter  in  dispute  (even  criminal 
acts)  could  be  the  object  of  an  (oral  or  written) 
settlement.  The  legal  situation  achieved  by  the 
settlement  could  be  changed  later  only  by  a  chal- 
lenge  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  dialysú  (e.g.,  in  cases 
of  deception  or  threat). 

In  the  documents,  along  with  this  rigorous  and 
readily  used  form  of  settlement  (cf.,  e.g.,  the  for- 
mulas  for  division  of  immovable  things  and  ter- 
mination  of  a  suit  through  dialysìs — Sathas,  MB 
6:631-34),  various  mixed  forms  were  developed. 
As  early  as  the  6th  C.  a  connection  arose  between 
dialysis  and  the  Aquilian  stipulation,  on  account 
of  their  common  character  of  “general  settle- 
ment.”  This  finally  led  to  the  designation  of  every 
“conclusive  settlement”  through,  for  example,  re- 
ceipts,  declarations  of  guarantee,  etc.  as  a  dialysis, 
even  in  circumstances  where  there  were  no  legal 
uncertainties  (cf.,  e.g.,  Xerop.  no.4.3,  a.1032;  Pan- 
tel.  no.4.36,  a.1048;  Lavra  1,  no.42.4,  a.1081). 

lit.  Kaser,  Priyatrecht  2:440-48  (§274).  A.  Steinwenter, 
"Das  byzantinische  Dialysis-Formular,”  in  Studi  in  memoria 
A.  Albertoni,  vol.  1  (Padua  1935)  71-94.  G.  Weiss,  “Kitanza: 
Zwei  spätbyzantinische  Dialysisformulare,”  FM  1  (1976) 
175-86.  -D.S. 

DIATAXIS  (ôiúra^tç,  Lat.  ordo),  a  book  of  rubrics 
for  the  bishop  or  priest  presiding  at  the  Eucha- 
rist,  or,  less  frequently,  at  vespers,  orthros,  and 
ordinations.  Diataxeis  developed  because  early  eu- 
CHologion  MSS  contained  few  rubrics  to  regulate 
the  proper  celebration  of  the  services.  The  diataxis 
can  be  traced  back  as  far  as  the  ìoth  C.  (A.  Jacob, 
OrChrP  35  [1969]  249—56),  though  no  MSS  earlier 
than  the  i2th  C.  have  survived.  The  most  impor- 
tant  diataxis  is  that  of  Philotheos  Kokkinos,  whose 


codification  of  Byz.  rubrics  acquired  general  au- 
thority  during  the  time  he  was  patriarch.  His 
diataxis  rubriçs  for  the  prothesis  were  applied 
ca.1380  to  the  pontifical  Eucharist  in  the  archier- 
atihon  (see  Liturgical  Books)  of  Demetrios  Gem- 
istos,  notary  of  Hagia  Sophia  under  Philotheos. 
The  Presanctified  diataxis  attributed  to  Theo- 
dore  of  Stoudios  is  not  authentic  in  its  present 
redaction.  (For  dialaxis  as  a  form  of  monastic  rule, 
see  Typikon;  for  diataxis  as  a  will,  see  1nventory.) 

lit.  Taft,  Great  Entrance  xxxv-xxxviii.  Taft,  “Pontifical 
Liturgy.”  -R.F.T. 

DIDASRALOS  (8t8 á(TKako<;),  a  general  term  for 
laymen  or  clerics  who  were  teachers  of  sacred 
or  profane  subjects;  also,  a  technical  term  for 
those  attached  to  the  Patriarchal  School  at 
Hagia  Sophia  and  engaged  either  in  instruction 
in  the  faith  or  exegesis  of  Holy  Scripture.  Among 
those  attached  to  Hagia  Sophia  two  groups  may 
be  distinguished:  an  unspecified  number  of  dida- 
skaloi  attested  from  the  1  ìth  C.  whose  status  and 
duties  were  defined  by  Alexios  I  Romnenos  in  an 
edictof  1 107  (ed.  P.  Gautier,  REB  31  [1973]  165— 
201),  and  the  trio  of  didaskalos  tou  evangeliou  (also 
oikoumenikos  didaskalos),  didaskalos  tou  apostolou,  and 
didaskalos  tou  psalteriou  known  from  the  ìith  and 
i2th  C.  The  didaskaloi  of  Alexios’s  edict  were 
usually  clerics  of  Hagia  Sophia  but  could  be  re- 
cruited  from  laymen  and  monks  who  were  distin- 
guished  by  their  virtuous  character  and  ability  to 
teach.  Their  function  was  pastoral,  instrucdng 
people  in  the  faith  and  policing  their  behavior  in 
the  capital.  The  three  didaskaloi  of  Holy  Scripture 
were  always  deacons  and  held  a  rank  in  the 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy.  Their  duties  consisted  of 
exegesis  and  preaching,  as  their  didaskaliaì  indi- 
cate.  There  is  no  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  their 
function.  The  idea  that  they  were  teachers  of 
theology  lias  recenlly  been  lesiated  (B.  Ratsaros, 
Ioannes  Kastamomtes:  Symbole  ste  melete  tou  biou,  tou 
ergou  kai  les  epoches  lou  [Thessalonike  1988]  163— 
209).  Didashaloi  in  both  groups  usually  advanced 
to  a  higher  position  in  the  church,  often  becoming 
bishops  or  metropolitans.  (See  also  Maistor  ton 
Rhetoron.) 

lit.  Darrouzès,  Offìkia  66-86.  Browning,  Studie.s,  pt.X 
(1962),  167-201;  (1963),  11-40.  Lemerle,  Humanism  84- 
107,  300—05.  Podskalsky,  Theologie  54—56.  E.  Papagiannes, 
Ta  oikonomika  tou  engamou  hlerou  sto  Bymntio  (Athens  ig86) 
78-99,  160-64.  — R.J.M. 
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DIDYMA.  See  Hieron. 

DIDYMOS  THE  BLIND,  last  head  of  the  cate- 
chetical  school  at  AIexandria;  born  ca.313,  died 
ca.398.  Didymos  (At6n/r.oç)  had  a  reputation  for 
erudition,  although  he  was  blind  by  four  and 
never  attended  school.  He  numbered  among  his 
pupils  Jerome  and  Rufinus,  who  attest  to  his 
scholarship  and  influence.  His  condemnation  for 
Origenism  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in 
553  may  account  for  the  loss  of  much  of  his  vast 
corpus.  Excerpts  from  his  commentaries  on  Gen- 
esis,  Ecclesiastes,  the  Psalrns,  and  Job  survive  (with 
some  of  Origen)  in  a  6th-  through  7th-C.  group 
of  papyri  found  at  Tura  near  Cairo;  their  exegetic 
method  is  allegorical.  Fully  or  partly  extant  are 
On  the  Trinity,  Athanasian  in  its  defense  of  con- 
substantiality;  On  the  Holy  Spint  (in  Jerome’s  Latin 
translation),  also  urging  consubstantiality;  and 
Agairnt  the  Manichaeans.  Didymos  may  have  writ- 
ten  the  Against  Arius  and  Sabellios  ascribed  to  Gre- 
gory  of  Nyssa  (K.  Holl,  ZKirch  25  [1904]  380- 
98).  Other  dogrnatic  and  polemical  works  are  lost. 
Overall,  Didymos  defends  and  develops  a  diver- 
sity  of  theological  issues,  being  orthodox  on  the 
Trinity,  Christology,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  fol- 
lowing  Origen  in  anthropology  and  eschatology 
(primarily  in  the  doctrine  of  the  so-called  apoka- 
tastasis,  i.e.,  the  ultimate  salvation  of  all  rational 
creatures — men,  angels,  and  demons). 

ed.  PG  39:131-1818.  De  Tnmtale,  ed.  J.  Hönscheid,  I. 
Seiler,  s  vols.,  with  Germ  tr.  (Meisenheim  an  Glan  1975)- 
Tura  papyri — ed.  in  Papyrologische  Texte  und  Abhandlungen, 
vols.  1-4,  6-9,  i2f,  16,  22,  24-26,  33:1  (Bonn  1968-85), 
with  Germ.  tr.  To  complete  list,  see  CPC  2:2544—72. 

lit.  B.D.  Ehrman,  Didymus  the  Blind  and  the  Texl  of  the 
Gospels  (Atlanta,  Ga.,  1987).  J.  Tigcheler,  Didyme  l'Aveugle 
et  l’exégèse  allégorujue  ( Nijmegen  1977).  -B.B. 

DIDYMOTEICHON  (AiÔ vpLÓTeL\ov,  “twin-wall”), 
city  of  Thrace,  located  on  a  hill  above  the  river 
Erythros,  a  tributary  of  the  Hf.bros.  Giannopou- 
los  (infra  2—7)  assumes  that  Justinian  I  built  the 
fortress  to  replace  Plotinopolis,  situated  in  a  valley 
somewhere  nearby  but  difficult  to  defend.  By  the 
gth  C.  Plotinopolis  was  completely  replaced  by 
Didymoteichon;  in  fact  it  had  probably  already 
disappeared  in  the  7th  C.,  and  the  mention  of 
Ploutinoupolis  by  Constantine  VII  Porphyrogen- 
netos  ( De  them.  1.55,  ed.  Pertusi  86)  is  anachronis- 
tic.  The  hastron  of  Didymoteichon  (Besevliev,  In- 


schrìften  i8of,  no.21)  was  taken  by  Krum  in  813; 
its  first  known  bishop,  Nikephoros,  participated 
in  the  council  of  879.  The  fortress  is  mentioned 
as  the  place  of  exile  for  Bardas  Skleros. 

From  the  end  of  the  i2th  C.  Didymoteichon 
appears  as  one  of  the  most  important  strongholds 
in  the  area,  and  a  sought-after  prize  for  Latins, 
Bulgarians,  rulers  of  Epiros,  and  John  III  Va- 
tatzes,  who  occupied  it  ca.  1243.  During  the  Civil 
War  of  1341-47  Didymoteichon  was  the  head- 
quarters  of  John  VI  Kantakouzenos  who  was 
crowned  therein  1341.  Matthew  I  Kantakouzenos 
held  Didymoteichon  as  his  appanage.  In  the  i4th 
C.  Didymoteichon  consisted  of  the  citadel  (polich- 
nion  in  Gregoras)  and  a  lower  city  that  was  de- 
stroyed  during  the  civil  war  and  rebuilt  in  1342. 
The  city  was  temporarily  taken  by  the  Turks  in 
1359  and  permanently  conquered  in  Nov.  1361. 

The  bishop  of  Didymoteichon  became  arch- 
bishop  in  the  i2th  C.  and  metropolitan  in  the 
1 3th  C.  From  1204  to  1206  Didymoteichon  was 
the  residence  of  the  patríarch  John  X  Kamateros 
and  a  center  of  resistance  to  the  Latin  patriarchate 
of  Constantinople. 

Some  remains  of  the  medieval  city  survive,  in- 
cluding  traces  of  the  double  city  wall  with  towers 
and  gates,  a  water  reservoir  of  stone  and  brick, 
and  the  Church  of  St.  Catherine  of  ca.1300. 

lit.  Ph.A.  Giannopoulos,  Didymoteichon:  Geschichle  einer 
byzanlinischen  Festung  (Cologne  1975).  G.P.  Euthymiou,  “To 
Didymoteithon  kata  tous  Byzantinous  chronous,”  Archeion 
tou  Thrakikou  Laographikou  kai  Glossikou  Thesaurou  22  (1957) 
349-78.  Asdracha,  Rhodopes  103-07.  R.  Janin,  DHGE  14 
(1960)427-29.  -T.E.G. 

DIE,  an  instrument  for  striking  coins.  It  normally 
consisted  of  a  lower  die  of  bronze  or  iron  that 
could  be  fixed  in  a  block  of  wood  and  had  its 
upper  face  engraved  in  intaglio  with  the  design 
of  one  side  of  the  coin,  and  an  upper  die  consist- 
ing  of  a  cylinder  of  metal  that  could  be  held  in 
the  hand  and  had  on  its  lower  face  the  design  for 
the  other  side.  Coins  were  made  by  placing  blank 
pieces  of  metal  of  the  correct  weíght  and  fineness 
between  the  two  dies  and  striking  the  upper  one 
with  a  heavy  hammer.  No  Byz.  coin  dies  have 
been  preserved:  the  pincerlike  object  in  the  Fogg 
Art  Museum  (published  as  a  die  by  Vermeule)  is 
in  reality  a  boulloterion  (see  Sealing  Implements) 
for  striking  lead  seals  (V.  Grumel,  REB  15  [1957] 
211  —  14).  Their  form  is  not  in  general  likely  to 
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have  been  different  from  7th-C.  Sasanian  dies,  of 
which  three  are  known,  or  those  of  contemporary 
western  Europe.  They  were  evidently  produced 
in  limited  numbers  only,  as  obverse  dies  prepared 
for  gold  coins  were  sometimes  also  used  for  silver 
ones,  and  reverse  dies  without  the  names  of  spe- 
cific  emperors  might  be  carried  over  from  one 
reign  to  a  later  one.  The  concave  coins  of  the 
later  Byz.  period  apparently  required  the  use  of 
more  elaborate  double  dies. 

ur.  P.  Grierson,  “Coins  monétaires  et  officines  à 
l’époque  du  Bas-Empire,”  Schweizer  Mümblätter  n  (1961) 
1-8.  W.  Hahn,  “Coin  Mules  and  Die  Economy  in  the 
Byzantine  Coinage  of  the  Sixth  Century,”  NC  81  (1973) 
422.  C.C.  Vermeule,  Some  Notes  011  Ancient  Dies  and  Coining 
Methods  (London  1954).  S.  Bendall,  D.  Sellwood,  “The 
Method  of  Striking  Scyphate  Coins  Using  Two  Obverse 
Dies,”  NChron 7  18  (1978)  93-104.  -Ph.G. 


DIEGESIS  TON  TETRAPOIX>N  ZOON 

(AtT]yri<jL<;  tŵv  TETpaTróda>v  Çẃcúp),  or  Tale  of  the 
Four-Footed  Beasts;  an  anonymous  satirical  poem 
in  just  over  1,000  political  verses,  dating  from 
the  late  i4th  C.  At  the  instigadon  of  Emp.  Lion, 
the  four-footed  beasts  establish  a  truce  between 
the  carnivorous  and  herbivorous  animals  to  meet 
and  debate  their  respective  qualides,  but  the  lively 
discussion  degenerates  into  savage  fighdng,  from 
which  the  herbivorous  animals  emerge  victorious. 
Written  at  a  vernacular  level  of  the  language, 
which  includes  some  of  the  repeated  phrases  found 
also  in  the  late  Byz.  verse  romances,  the  poem 
survives  in  five  MSS,  of  which  at  least  two  were 
intended  to  be  illustrated.  It  falls  within  the  tra- 
ditions  of  Greek  fables  and  animal  epics  and  the 
western  European  Roman  de  Renart  and  “Debate” 
poems  among  animals,  such  as  Chaucer’s  Parle- 
ment  of  Fowles.  The  elements  of  satire,  which 
incidentally  give  insights  into  contemporary  culi- 
nary  pracdce,  arise  generally  out  of  the  implied 
contrast  between  animal  and  human  behavior. 
The  conflict  between  the  carnivores  (the  aristoc- 
racy?)  and  the  herbivores  (the  people?)  must  re- 
flect  the  civic  turmoil  of  the  late  i4th  C.  Despite 
the  date  (15  Sept.  1365)  eiribedded  in  the  text, 
the  Diegesis  cannot  now  be  linked  to  any  particular 
event.  Similar  Byz.  works  include  the  Opsarolo- 
gos,  Poulologos,  and  Synaxarion  of  the  Hon- 
ORABLE  DONREY. 

ED.  Paidiophraslos  Diegesis  lon  zoon  ton  tetrapodon,  ed.  V. 
Tsiouni  (Munich  1972). 


lit.  Beck,  V olhliteratur  174L  V.S.  §androvskaja,  “Vizan- 
tijskaja  basnja  ‘Rasskaz  o  cetveronogich,’  ”  VizVrem  9  (1956) 
211—49;  10  ('956)  181—94.  H.  Eideneier,  “Zum  Stil  der 
byzantinischen  Tierdichtung,”yÓB  32.3  (1982)  301-06. 

-E.M.J. 

DIET.  The  Byz.  ate  one  to  three  times  a  day  (see 
Ariston  and  Deipnon).  Atdtudes  toward  food 
varied:  the  ascetic  ideal  praised  temperance  in 
diet,  and  saints  are  described  as  surviving  on 
water  and  beans  or  wild  plants  and  berries. 

There  is  little  informadon  about  the  food  of 
ordinary  people.  It  consisted  primarily  of  bread, 
legumes,  and  vegetables,  supplemented  by  olives, 
fruit,  fish,  and  wine.  Dairy  products,  except  for 
cheese,  played  a  lesser  role.  The  poor  subsisted 
mostly  on  vegetables  and  vinegar,  legumes  pre- 
pared  with  olive  oil,  a  gruel  made  of  flour  or 
barley,  or  perhaps  an  onion  omelet  ( sphoungaton ). 
The  fruit  and  vegetables  were  varied:  apples,  pears, 
grapes,  figs,  melons,  cabbage,  leeks,  cucumbers, 
carrots,  garlic,  onions,  zucchini,  etc.  (Laiou,  Peas- 
ant  Society  28—32).  Fish  from  the  sea  were  pre- 
ferred  to  those  from  lakes  or  rivers.  Sugar  was 
provided  primarily  by  honey.  The  traditional  view 
is  that  ordinary  people  rarely  ate  meat,  but  there 
is  evidence  suggesting  that  from  the  7th  C.  on- 
ward  the  consumption  of  meat  increased.  The 
food  of  monks  is  better  known,  thanks  to  regu- 
lations  in  the  typika;  meat  was  excluded  from  the 
monasdc  diet. 

The  food  of  the  noble  and  wealthy  classes  was 
plenteous  and  even  exotic;  some  products,  like 
caviar  and  sturgeon,  were  imported  from  afar. 
Wild  game  adorned  the  table.  Food  was  often 
cooked  with  olive  oil;  for  seasoning,  various  sauces 
were  used  as  well  as  vinegar,  pickled  cabbage,  and 
spices  such  as  pepper  and  cinnamon.  Desserts 
and  honey  cakes  made  of  flour  mixed  with  boiled 
must  ( oinoutta )  or  made  of  the  finest  wheat  flour 
in  circular  shapes  ( krikelos )  completed  a  rich  meal. 

Recipes  for  dishes  survive  mainly  in  treatises 
dealing  with  the  nutritious  properties  of  food  and 
the  monthly  regimen  that  should  be  observed  for 
good  health  (e.g.,  by  Symeon  Seth),  but  i2th-C. 
writers  such  as  Eustathios  of  Thessalonike  and 
Ptochoprodromos  take  pleasure  in  describing 
luxurious  dishes.  A  common  dish  for  rich  and 
poor  alike  was  monokythron,  a  mixture  of  fish, 
cheese.  and  vegetables  cooked  in  a  casserole  and 
served  as  a  one-course  meal.  The  author  of  the 
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third  Ptochoprodromic  poem  (ed.  D.-H.  Hessel- 
ing,  H.  Pernot,  55.175-56.186)  mendons  this  dish, 
including  as  its  ingredients  sturgeon,  Vlach  cheese, 
cabbage,  olive  oil,  pepper,  garlic,  and  sweet  wine. 
Another  rich  meal  was  prepared  with  salt  pork 
and  cabbage,  all  drenched  with  fat.  Poultry  might 
be  stuffed  with  almonds  or  dough  bails  and  mar- 
inated  ín  red  wine.  Fish  was  either  fried  in  olive 
oil,  grilled,  or  made  into  soup  with  vegetables 
such  as  dill,  leeks,  etc.  Drying,  salting,  smoking, 
and  pickling  were  the  main  methods  for  the  pres- 
ervadon  of  food. 

LiT.  Koukoules,  Bws  5:9-12  1.  A.  Karpoze)os,  “Realia  in 
Byzantine  Epistolography,  X-X1I  c BZ  77  (1984)  20-37. 
Koder-Weber,  Liutprand  85-99.  E-  Ashtor,  “Essai  sur  l’ali- 
mentation  des  diverses  classes  sociales  dans  I’Orient  médi- 
éval,”  Annales  ESC  23  (1968)  1017-53.  E-  Jeanselme,  L. 
Oeconomos,  “Aliments  et  recettes  cuiinaires  des  Byzan- 
tins,”  Proceedings  of  the  yrd  Inlernahonal  Congress  of  the  History 
ofMedicine,  London  1922  (Antwerp  1923)  155-68.  M.  Dem- 
binska,  “Diet:  A  Comparison  of  Food  Consumption  be- 
tween  some  Eastern  and  Western  Monasteries  ín  the  461— 
I2th  C.,”  Byiantìon  55  (1985-86)  431-62.  E.  Rislinger, 
“How  Reliable  is  F.arly  Byzantine  Hagiography  as  an  In- 
dicator  of  Diet?,”  Diptycha  4  (1986-87)  5—11.  M.  Poljakov- 
skaja,  A.  CekaIova,  Vizantija:  byt  i  nrairy  (Sverdlovsk  1989) 
76-79.  -Ap.K.,  A.K. 

DIGENES  ARRITAS  (Acyer’ijç  ’Aicptraç),  epic- 
romance  in  political  verse  compiled,  perhaps  in 
the  i2th  C.,  from  earlier  material,  much  of  which 
rnay  originally  derive  from  oral  sources  (see  Po- 
etry,  Oral).  The  text  falls  into  two  halves.  The 
first,  epic  in  tone,  concerns  Digenes’  father,  an 
Arab  emir,  and  his  marriage  to  Digenes’  mother, 
daughter  of  a  Byz.  general.  The  second,  which 
has  an  atmosphere  of  romance,  deals  with  Di- 
genes  (“born  of  two  races”)  and  describes  his 
precocious  childhood,  his  exploits  in  hunting  and 
against  brigands  on  the  borders  (the  akrai,  which 
he  guards  as  “Akritas”  or  “Akrites”),  and  his 
peaceful  life  with  his  bride  in  their  palace  on  the 
Euphrates  till  death  coines  to  them.  The  first  part 
reflects  personalities  and  events  from  the  gth-  and 
ìoth-C.  Arab-Byz.  wars,  as  analyzed  by  H.  Gré- 
goire.  The  second  is  virtually  timeless,  whether  a 
survival  from  the  distant  past  or  a  later  attempt 
to  recommend  harmony  between  Byz.  and  the 
Arabs.  The  general  worldview  presented  by  the 
whole  text  predates  the  1  ìth-C.  Turkish  invasions 
of  Asia  Minor;  many  details  of  geography  and 
titulature  confirm  that  dating.  The  most  Iikely 
date  for  the  composition  of  the  surviving  version. 


however,  is  the  i2th  C.,  during  the  revival  of 
interest  in  the  romance  (cf.  the  extensive  quota- 
tions  from  Achilles  Tatius  in  MS  G  [Grotta- 
ferrata]).  The  existence  of  the  poem  is  first  attested 
at  this  time  by  a  reference  in  a  Ptochoprodromic 
poem  to  Manuel  I  Komnenos  as  a  “new  Akrites.” 

The  poem  survives  in  six  Greek  MSS  and  a 
Slavic  version  (Devgenievo  Dejanie).  The  latter 
is  less  complex  than  the  Greek,  and  it  is  unclear 
whether  it  derives  from  an  early  stage  of  the 
Greek  text  or  represents  a  simplification  of  the 
Greek  story.  Recent  research  suggests  that  four 
of  the  Greek  MSS  (Trebizond  and  others)  derive 
from  a  1 6th-C.  compilation  and  so  are  of  no  value 
as  witnesses  to  earlier  stages.  The  two  older  ver- 
sions  survive  in  the  Grottaferrata  and  Escorial  (E) 
texts,  which  plainly  derive  from  one  original  text. 
They  differ  greatly,  however;  the  Grottaferrata 
version  is  well-organized  and  at  the  middle  level 
of  Byz.  linguistic  purism,  while  the  Escorial  text 
is  closer  to  the  language  of  everyday  speech  but 
full  of  gaps  and  metrical  irregularities.  Although 
critics  are  evenly  divided  on  their  support  of  the 
Grottaferrata  or  Escorial  text  as  the  more  accurate 
reflection  of  their  common  archetype,  recent  dis- 
cussions  have  stressed  the  early  elements  in  both. 

Each  gives  an  interesting  insight  into  the  life  of 
the  wealthy  magnates  of  the  eastern  frontier  of 
Byz.  in  the  qth  to  1  ìth  C.  Digenes’  palace  on  the 
Euphrates  consisted  of  a  stone  house  at  least  three 
stories  high,  an  elaborate  garden,  and  a  courtyard 
containing  his  private  church.  The  ceilings  of  the 
palace  were  decorated  in  mosaic  with  Old  Testa- 
ment  scenes  (exploits  of  Moses,  David,  Joshua, 
and  Samson)  and  a  vast  repertory  of  mythological 
and  history  painting  including  scenes  from  the 
Iliad,  the  Odyssey,  and  the  life  of  Alexander  the 
Great. 

Digenes  Ahritas  has  left  scattered  signs  of  influ- 
ence  outside  Byz.  in  Arabic  literature  and  in  the 
Slavic  version,  but  its  greatest  impact  has  been  in 
modern  Greek  culture.  Digenes  and  Akritas  (rarely 
both  together)  are  frequently  found  in  traditional 
folksongs  (see  Arritic  Songs),  whiie  the  hero  of 
the  epic  is  often  used  as  a  symbol  of  medieval 
Hellenism  in  modern  Greek  líterature  and  also 
represented  in  objects  of  art  (see  Ahritic  Im- 
agery). 

ed.  Digenes  Ahriles,  ed.  E.  Trapp  (Vienna  1971).  Digenes 
Ahrites  [MS  G],  ed.  J.  Mavrogordato  (Oxford  1956),  with 
Eng.  tr.  Basileios  Digenes  Ahrites  [MS  E[,  ed.  S.  Alexiou 
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(Athens  1985).  SIavic — M.  Speranskij,  “Devgenievo  deja- 
nie,”  Sbormk  Otdelenija  Russkogo  Jazyka  1  Slovesnosti  99,  7 
(1922)  132-65.  Tr.  H.F.  Graham,  “The  Tale  of  Devgenij," 
BS  29  (1968)  51-91. 

lit.  Beck,  V olksliteratur  63-97.  H.  Grégoire,  Autour  de 
l’épopée  bymnlìne  (London  1975).  N.  Oikonomides,  “L  'épopée' 
de  Digénis  et  Ia  frontière  orientale  de  Byzance  aux  Xe  et 
XIe  siècles,"  TM  7  (1979)  375-97-  -E.M.J.,  M.J.J. 

DIGEST  (from  Lat.  Digesta,  lit.  “that  which  has 
been  classified,”  Gk.  llat'Sé/cTat,  “all-encompass- 
ing”),  a  legal  compilation  promulgated  by  Justi- 
nian  I  on  16  Dec.  533  through  the  bilingual  in- 
troductory  constitution  “Tanta/Dedoken.”  This 
constitution  gives  information  about  the  origin, 
content,  and  arrangement  of  the  work:  excerpts 
were  made  from  the  writings  of  Roman  lawyers 
of  the  Republic  and  the  Principate — esp.  from  the 
legal  literature  of  Ulpian  and  Paul  (both  first  half 
of  the  3rd  C.),  and  these  were  arranged  according 
to  subject  matter  into  50  books  subdivided  into  a 
varying  number  of  titles.  The  method  used  by  the 
16-member  commission  under  the  direction  of 
Tribonian  to  classify  material  of  “more  than  3 
million  lines”  (Cod.  Just.  I  17.2.1)  is  still  disputed. 
Equally  unresolved  to  this  day  is  the  extent  of  the 
interpolationes,  that  is,  corrections  made  to  the 
original  text  by  the  compilers  of  the  Digest  with 
the  express  permission  of  Justinian.  The  most 
important  MS  of  the  Digest  is  the  so-called  Floren- 
tina,  which  dates  from  the  6th  C.  The  Digesl  was 
used  esp.  by  the  “Anonymous”  jurist  (see  Anon- 
ymous,  “Enantiophanes”)  and  by  the  jurists  Ste- 
phen  and  Dorotheos  for  the  teaching  of  law  in 
Constantinople  and  Berytus.  The  Greek  version 
of  the  entire  Digest  was  received  into  the  Basilira, 
though  the  sequence  of  the  laws  was  changed. 

ed.  CIC,  vol.  1,  pt.2,  with  Eng.  tr.  by  A.  Watson  (Phila- 
delphia  1985). 

lit.  Wenger,  Quellen  576-600,  685-88.  D.  Osler,  “The 
Compilation  of  Justinian’s  Digest,”  ZSavRom  102  (1985) 
129-84.  M.  Kaser,  “Zum  heutigen  Stand  der  Interpolati- 
onenforschung,”  ZSavRom  69  (1952)  60-101.  Vocabularium 
ìurisprudentiae  romanae,  5  vols.  (Berlin  1903-87).  Concor- 
dance  lo  the  Digest  Jurisls,  ed.  T.  Honoré,  J.  Menner  (Oxford 
1980).  -M.Th.F. 

DIGNITIES  AND  TITLES  (á£íai  Scà  fJpafJeíoop), 
ranks  in  the  official  hierarchy.  Unlike  Western 
feudal  titles,  Byz.  dignities  were  nonhereditary 
and  bestowed  by  a  brabeion.  Four  consistent  sys- 
tems  of  dignities  are  known:  (1)  the  late  Roman 
system  in  which  membership  in  the  senate  served 


as  the  major  denominator — the  clarissimi,  later 
illustres,  were  senators  par  excellence;  (2)  the 
system  of  the  Taktika  in  which  dignities  were 
concurrent  with  office,  and  all  officials  holding 
the  dignity  of  protospatharios  and  higher  were 
considered  members  of  the  senate;  (3)  the  Kom- 
nenian  system  in  which  the  dignity  depended  on 
relationship  with  the  emperor  (son,  brother,  son- 
in-law,  etc.);  and  (4)  the  late  Byz.  system  reflected 
in  pseudo-RoniNOS  in  which  the  difference  be- 
tween  dignity  and  office  disappeared.  The  de- 
velopment  of  each  system  involved  an  inflation  of 
old  titles  and  their  replacement  by  new  ones;  thus, 
the  dignities  of  magistros,  patririos,  and  so  on 
declined  in  importance  by  the  mid-i  ìth  C.,  inter- 
mediary  titles  (proedros,  etc.)  were  introduced, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  century  a  new  system  based 
on  the  dignity  of  sebastos  elaborated.  Sebastos 
was  inflated  by  the  end  of  the  i2th  C.,  giving  way 
to  pompous  denominations  such  as  panhypersebas- 
tos,  sebastohypertatos,  and  protosebastohypertatos,  some 
of  which  were  known  earlier.  The  Kletorologion  of 
Philotheos  Iists  18  dignities  of  “bearded  men” 
and  eight  of  eunuchs.  The  following  list,  based 
on  the  Kletorologion  of  Philotheos,  gives  18  digni- 
ties  in  descending  order  of  importance. 

Caesar 

Nobelissimos 

Kouropalates 

Zoste  patrikia 

Magistros 

Anthypatos 

Patrikios 

Protospatharios 

Dishypatos 

Spatharokandidatos 

Spatharios 

Hypatos 

Strator 

Kandidatos 

Mandatoi 

Vestitor 

Silentiarios 

Stratelates  and  Apo  eparchon 

LlT.  Bury,  Adm.  System  20-23.  Oíkonomides,  Listes  281  — 
88.  P.  Koch,  Die  byzantinischen  Beamlenlitel  von  400  bv>  yoo 
(Jena  1903).  F.  Winkelmann,  Byianlinische  Rang-  und  Am- 
terslruhtur  im  8.  und  9.  Jahrhunderl  (Berlin  1985)  29— 68.  J.C. 
Cheynet,  “Dévaluation  des  dignités  et  dévaluation  moné- 
taire  dans  la  seconde  moitié  du  XIe  siède,”  Bymntion  53 
(1983)  453-77-  Hohlweg,  Beìlräge  34-40.  J.  Verpeaux, 
“Hiérarchie  et  préséances  sous  les  Paléologues,”  TM  1 
(1965)421-37.  -A.K. 
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DIRAIODOTES  (SucaioSÓTrçç),  a  high-ranking 
judge.  In  a  nontechnical  sense  of  “dispenser  of 
the  laws”  the  term  was  known  in  antiquity  and 
used  in  Byz.  texts  (e.g.,  NE  19  [1925]  181.6).  As 
the  head  of  a  serreton,  the  dikaiodotes  is  men- 
tioned  for  the  first  time  in  an  edict  of  Alexios  I 
of  1094  (J.  Nicole,  BZ  3  [1894]  20.6).  The  dihaio- 
dotes  presided  over  one  of  the  tribunals  in  Con- 
stantinople.  The  post  was  very  important  in  a  civil 
career;  its  holders  could  obtain  simultaneously  the 
office  of  kanikleios  (Laurent,  Corpus  2,  no.226). 
Theodore  Pantechnes,  during  his  career  of  1 148- 
82,  exercised  the  functions  of  quaestor,  dikaiodotes, 
and  eparch  of  the  city  (Darrouzès,  Tornikès  5of). 
The  precise  character  of  the  duties  of  the  dikaio- 
dotes  is  not  yet  known.  The  last  mention  is  that  of 
1 197  ( Patmou  Engrapha  1,  no.i  i  B.34— 35,  p.108) — 
the  sebastos  and  dikaiodotes  Michael  Belissariotes. 

lit.  Oikonomides,  “Évolution”  135.  Laurent,  Corpus 
2:478—80.  -A.K. 

DIKAIOPHYLAX  ( ÔLKaLoév\a f),  a  title  desig- 
nating  a  subaltern  judge,  first  attested  in  Constan- 
tinople  and  the  provinces  in  the  mid-iith  C., 
conferred  by  the  emperor  on  both  laymen  and 
churchmen  (Laurent,  Corpus  2,  nos.  902-04;  N. 
Oikonomides,  TM  6  [1976]  135).  From  the  reign 
of  Michael  VIII  the  title  was  conferred  exclusively 
on  churchmen  by  imperial  appointment.  The  di- 
kaiophyiax’s  duties  involved  cases  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical  nature  and  required  knowledge  of  civil  and 
canon  law.  The  first  dikaiophylax  in  Constantinople 
after  its  reconquest  in  1261,  the  deacon  and  epi 
ton  deeseon  of  Hagia  Sophia,  Theodore  Sroutari- 
otes,  was  empowered  to  exercise  all  the  judicial 
functions  and  rights  formerly  attached  to  the  of- 
fice  (MM  5:2460.  Skoutariotes  and  all  subsequent 
dikaiophylakes  were  included  among  the  exokata- 
roiloi,  combining  one  of  the  titles  assigned  to  the 
latter  with  that  of  dikaiophylax. 

lit.  Darrouzès,  Offikia  iog-i  1.  -R.J.M. 

DIHAIOS,  used  only  in  dative  case,  ôocaíw,  “by 
commission,”  was  a  term  formed  similarly  to  ek 
prosopou;  it  designated  a  deputy  (of  a  patriarch), 
an  administrator  acting  on  behalf  of  (lit.  “in  the 
right  of”)  the  patriarch.  The  chartophylax  is 
described  as  acting  dikaio  tes  archierosynes  in  a  novel 
of  Alexios  I  of  1094  (Zepos,  Jus  1:649)  and  as 
dihaio  tou  patriarchou  by  Balsamon  (Rhalles-Potles, 
Syntagma  2:587.1 1  —  12);  John  Cheilas,  metropoli- 


tan  of  Ephesus  in  the  second  half  of  the  1 3th  C., 
wrote  about  the  professors  of  the  Creat  Church 
who  taught  on  behalf  of  the  patriarch  ( dikaio  tou 
palriarchou)  as  his  representatives,  ekprosopountes 
(Darrouzès,  Ecclés.  388.3—4).  In  1350,  the  synod 
of  Constantinople  announced  that  the  hieromona- 
chos  Niphon  was  not  the  patriarch’s  representative 
(eis  dikaio  autou — MM  1:297.25).  An  act  of  1316 
( Esphig .,  no.i  2.66)  mentions  also  the  agent  ( dihaio ) 
of  the  protos  of  Mt.  Athos.  More  than  ten  other 
“agents”  of  the  protos  are  mentioned  in  the  doc- 
uments  of  1322-94,  and  others  are  known  after 
1462  (D.  Papachryssanthou  in  Prot.  161-64).  An 
exceptional  case  is  Theodosios,  who  signed  an  act 
of  1375  as  “monk  and  dihaios  (in  nominative  case) 
of  the  Holy  Mountain,”  not  of  the  protos  (Pantel. 
no.  15.2 1). 

lit.  Darrouzès,  Offikia  131,  348-40.  Meesler,  De  mona- 
chico  statu  294,  305.  -A.K.,  A.M.T. 

DIKTYS  OF  CRETE,  author  of  what  purports  to 
be  an  eyewitness  account  of  the  Trojan  War 
(Ephemeris  belli  Troiani )  but  was  actually  written  in 
the  2nd  or  3rd  C.,  as  two  papyrus  fragments  of 
the  lost  Greek  original  (P.Tebt.  II  268,  P.Oxy. 
XXXI  2539)  testify.  These  fragments  also  support 
the  claims  of  the  Latin  translation  by  “Septimius” 
(4th  C.?)  to  be  a  faithful  version  of  the  first  five 
books;  the  remaining  books  have  been  condensed 
into  one.  Extracts  from  the  original  text  of  Diktys 
are  embedded  in  the  Byz.  chronicle  tradition,  esp. 
in  John  Malalas.  They  have,  however,  been  re- 
cast  and  confused  with  the  work  of  the  otherwise 
unknown  Sisyphos  of  Kos.  Diktys’s  account,  de- 
terminedly  rationalistic  and  eschewing  the  super- 
natural,  was  a  major  source  on  the  Trojan  War 
for  the  Byz.,  for  some  of  whom — e.g.,  John 
Tzetzes — Diktys  provided  a  counterbalance  to  the 
“falsehoods”  of  Homer.  Diktys’s  material  is  also 
reflected  in  the  vernacular  War  of  Troy,  a  close 
translation  of  Benoit  de  Ste.  Maure’s  F'rench  ad- 
aptation  of  the  Latin  version. 

ED.  Dictys  Cretensis  Ephemeridos  belli  Troiani  libri  sex2,  ed. 
W.  Eisenhut  (Leipzig  1973).  The  Trojan  War:  The  Chronicles 
of  Dictys  of  Crete  and  Dares  the  Phrygian,  tr.  R.M.  Frazer 
(Bloomington,  Ind.,  1966). 

lit.  A.  Peristerakis,  Dihlys  ho  Kres  (Athens  1984). 

-E.M.J.,  M.J.J. 

DIMODAION  (ÔLfjtoôaîou,  lit.  “of  two  modioi”?),  a 
secondary  tax.  In  the  list  of  taxes  collected  in 
Lampsakos  in  1218  it  is  reckoned  as  an  insignifi- 
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cant  sum  (0.6  percent  of  the  whole  amount), 
whereas  in  a  praktikon  of  Lavra  of  1321  it  amounts 
to  about  14  percent  of  the  oiroumenon  ( Lavra  2, 
no.  109.941).  The  nature  of  the  dimodaion  is  un- 
clear:  Solovjev-Mosin  (Grcke  povelje  423O  associate 
it  with  trade  duties,  G.  Litavrin  (VizVrem  37  [1976] 
23)  with  taxes  on  fruit  trees.  In  many  documents 
it  appears  together  with  charagma  (e.g.,  Xénoph., 
no.29.19;  Lavra  3,  no.i  18.196-97);  both  were  said 
to  be  collected  annually  (Esphig.  7,  no.  14);  it  can 
also  be  mentioned  in  a  different  context,  e.g., 
listed  between  zeugaratikion  and  mitaton 
(Docheiar.,  no.25.15).  -A.K. 


DINOGETIA  (Aci'oyéreia,  mod.  Garvän  in  Ru- 
mania),  city  and  stronghold  that  formed  a  part  of 
the  limes  in  Scythia  Minor.  It  was  located  on  a 
small  island  in  the  Danube.  Excavations  have  re- 
vealed  two  layers  of  settlement.  The  late  Roman 
(4th— 6th  C.)  rectangular  fortress  was  built  on  a 
rock  dominating  the  island;  it  had  a  cobblestone 
and  brick-paved  main  street  4—5  m  broad  and 
official  buildings,  such  as  the  praetorium,  baths, 
basilica,  etc.  Dinogetia  was  damaged  by  fire,  prob- 
ably  during  the  Cotrigur  attack  in  559,  and  was 
deserted  ca.6oo.  The  fortress  was  restored  by 
John  I  Tzimiskes  and  was  inhabited,  according  to 
coin  finds,  through  the  reign  of  John  II  Romne- 
nos.  Excavations  revealed  habitations  (mostly 
semisubterranean)  and  a  small  church;  the  pop- 
ulation  engaged  in  fishing,  agriculture,  and  carv- 
ing  bone  and  wood.  Connections  with  Byz.  are 
attested  to  by  coins  (some  hoards  of  gold  were 
found),  jewelry,  and  seals,  including  that  of  Sy- 
meon,  katepano  of  “Paradounabon”  (Paristrion). 
A  seal  of  Michael,  “poimenarches  of  Rhosia,”  indi- 
cates  ecclesiastical  connections  with  Kiev  during 
the  first  half  of  the  i2th  C.  Identification  of  the 
castle  (phrourion)  of  Demnitzikos  mentioned  in 
Rinnamos  (Kinn.  93. 19)  as  Dinogetia  (A.  Bol§acov- 
Ghimpu,  RESEE  5  [1967]  543-49)  remains  hy- 
pothetical. 

lit.  I.  Barnea,  “Dinogetia — ville  byzantine  du  bas- 
Danube,”  Byianlina  10  (1980)  237-87.  G.  Çtefan  et  al., 
Dinogeùa,  vol.  1  (Bucharest  1967).  A.  Barnea,  “Dinogetia 
III.  Precizäri  cronologice,”  Peuce  9  (1984)  339-46. 

-A.K. 


DIOCESE  (ôioÍNTjo'tç),  territorial  unit  of  both  sec- 
ular  and  ecclesiastical  administration. 


Secular  Diocese.  In  the  early  Roman  Empire 
the  diocese  was  a  part  of  a  province.  In  the  late 
3rd  C.  the  term  was  applied  by  Diocletian  to  a 
greater  area,  larger  than  the  province  but  smaller 
than  the  prefecture  of  the  praetorian  prefect. 
According  to  the  so-called  Verona  List,  ca.297 
the  empire  consisted  of  12  dioceses:  Oriens  (later 
divided  into  Egypt  and  Oriens),  Pontus,  Asia, 
Thrace,  Moesia  (divided  later  ìnto  Dacia  and  Mac- 
edonia),  Pannonia,  Britain,  Gaul,  the  Seven  Prov- 
inces  (Vienne),  ltaly  (later  divided  into  two  parts, 
with  centers  at  Milan  and  Rome),  Spain,  and  Af- 
rica.  At  the  head  of  the  diocese  stood  the  vicar, 
but  some  seem  to  have  been  administered  directly 
by  the  praetorian  prefect.  The  system  of  dioceses, 
planned  as  a  vehicle  of  centralization,  created  a 
cumbersome  bureaucracy.  In  the  5th  C.  it  ceased 
to  operate  effectively.  Anastasios  I  and  Justinian 
I  tried  to  abolish  it  (Jones,  LRE  1:374)  and  to 
transfer  some  functions  from  the  vicar  to  the 
provincial  governor.  The  diocese  system  disap- 
peared  in  the  7th  C. 

lit.  E.  Kornemann,  RE  5  (1907)  727-34.  A.  Chastagnol, 
"L’administration  du  diocèse  italien  au  Bas-Empire,”  His- 
toria  12  (1963)  348-79.  K.L.  Noethlichs,  “Zur  Entstehung 
der  Diözasen  als  Mittelinstanz  des  spätrömischen  Verwal- 
tungssystems,”  Histona  31  (1982)  70-81.  -A.K. 

Ecclesiastical  Diocese.  The  ecclesiastical  dio- 
cese  was  an  administrative  unit  modeled  on  the 
secular  diocese  (to  be  distinguished  from  its  mod- 
ern  usage  as  an  episcopal  province).  The  First 
Council  of  Constantinople  of  381  (canon  2)  men- 
tions  dioceses  of  Alexandria,  Oriens,  and  Asia;  so 
also  pseudo-Palladios,  in  his  Dialogue  on  John 
Chrysostom,  speaks  of  the  Egyptian  and  Asian 
dioceses;  in  the  5th  C.  Sokrates  referred  to  the 
Pontic  diocese.  Following  the  example  of  secular 
provincial  administration,  dioceses  were  subdi- 
vided  into  episcopal  provinces,  eparchiai  and 
paroiriai.  The  Council  of  Antioch  of  341  distin- 
guished  between  the  bishop  of  a  metropolis  (i.e., 
eparchia )  and  one  of  a  paroikia.  The  bishops  of 
dioceses  acquired  the  titles  of  exarchs  and/or  pa- 
triarchs,  with  the  exception  of  the  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople,  who  was  titled  patriarch  without  being 
the  head  of  a  diocese. 

The  system  of  patriarchate-metropolis-bishop- 
ric  became  entrenched  in  the  Byz.  church;  the 
diocesan  units,  on  the  other  hand,  disappeared, 
although  territories  controlled  by  the  exarch  re- 
sembled,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  late  antique 
dioceses.  Nevertheless,  canonists  of  the  i2th  C. 
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discuss  the  term:  according  to  Zonaras  (PG 
137:4200),  patriarchs  were  the  exarchs  of  dioceses. 
Balsamon  (PG  137:420^6)  ìs  even  more  explicit; 
he  says,  with  some  hesitation,  “The  exarch  of  a 
dioihesis ,  I  believe,  is  not  the  metropolitan  of  each 
eparchia ,  but  the  metropolitan  of  the  entire  dio- 
cese;  as  for  the  diocese,  it  comprises  many  epar- 
chiai.  .  .  .  Now  some  of  the  metropolitans  are 
called  exarchs,  but  in  their  dioceses  they  have  no 
metropolitans  subordinated  to  them;  it  is  plausible 
that  [our]  exarchs  are  different  from  the  exarchs 
of  that  time  [of  the  time  of  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon]  or  that  they  are  the  same  but  have  lost  the 
privileges  given  to  them  by  the  canons  [of  Chal- 
cedon].”  The  term  is  not  employed  after  the  i2th 
C.  The  word  dioikesis  was  also  used  in  a  general 
sense  for  government  or  ordering — by  Christ,  the 
angels,  the  Devil,  the  church,  etc. 

lit.  A.  Scheuermann,  RAC  3:1056-59.  A  Fliche,  V. 
Martin,  Histoire  de  l’Église,  3  (Paris  1936;  rp.  1947)  437-87. 

A.P..  A.K 

DIOCLETIAN  (Aio^ÁrjTiai'ós),  emperor  (284- 
305);  born  Dalmatia  22  Dec.  243  or  245?,  died 
Split,  3  Dec.  313  or  316.  Diocles,  as  he  was  origi- 
nally  known,  rose  from  an  obscure  origin  through 
the  army  to  become  comes  domesticorum  and  then 
emperor.  He  ended  the  anarchy  of  the  3rd  C.,  in 
part  by  appointing  Maximian  as  augustus  in  283 
and  Galerius  and  Constantius  Chlorus  as  cae- 
sars  in  293,  thus  forming  the  Tetrarchy.  As 
senior  emperor  Diocletian  devoted  his  attention 
primarily  to  the  East,  from  his  residence  at  Ni- 
komedeia.  During  his  reign  Diocletian  reformed 
the  administrative  structure  of  the  state  by  ap- 
proximately  doubling  the  number  of  provinces 
and  grouping  thern  into  dioceses,  each  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  vicar.  Diocletian  seems  generally 
to  have  made  a  principle  of  separating  military 
and  civil  authority,  and  most  of  the  governors 
had  no  troops.  Late  in  his  reign  he  apparently 
began  to  appoint  duces  as  military  commanders, 
usually  with  jurisdiction  that  crossed  provincial 
boundaries.  In  military  policy  Diocletian  is  com- 
monly  contrasted  with  Constantine  I  since  he 
generally  relied  on  stationary  frontier  troops,  al- 
though  each  member  of  the  imperial  college  ap- 
parently  had  a  mobile  field  army.  Diocletian  at- 
tempted  to  restore  the  finances  of  the  empire  with 
reformed  coinage  and  the  Price  Edict.  He  re- 
gularized  requisitions  in  kind  with  the  annona 
based  on  a  system  of  capitatio-jugatio. 


Like  many  of  his  predecessors,  Diocletian  iden- 
tified  himself  with  one  of  the  gods,  in  his  case 
Jupiter.  He  did  not,  however,  take  action  against 
the  Christians  until  303,  with  the  beginning  of 
the  Great  Persecution,  in  which  scriptures  were 
to  be  surrendered  and  churches  demolished.  Sub- 
sequent  edicts  dismissed  all  Christians  in  state 
service,  subjected  them  to  legal  disabilities,  and 
finally  ordered  the  arrest  of  clergy.  The  perse- 
cutions  were  unevenly  enforced,  but  there  were 
evidently  many  apostasies.  Byz.  tradition  remem- 
bers  Diocletian  primarily  as  a  persecutor.  On  1 
May  305  Diocletian  abdicated  and  went  into  re- 
tirement  at  Split,  where  he  had  built  a  palace. 
He  emerged  from  there  only  briefly  to  attend  the 
Conference  of  Carnuntum  in  308,  after  which  his 
life  is  obscure. 

Diocletian’s  physiognomy,  esp.  his  downturned 
mouth  and  short-cropped  beard,  is  familiar  from 
a  number  of  busts  and  medallions  (Age  of  Spirit., 
110.3). 

lit.  Jones,  LRE  37—76.  S.  Williams,  Diocletian  and  the 
Roman  Recmery  (London  1985).  P.  Brennan,  “Diodetian 
and  the  Goths,"  Phoenix  38  (1984)  142-46.  G.  Thomas, 
“L’abdication  de  Dioclétien,”  Byzantion  43  (1973)  229-47. 

-T.E.G.,  A.C. 

DIOCLETIANIC  ERA,  an  era  used  in  Egypt, 
computed  from  the  starting  point  of  1  Thoth  (29 
Aug.)  a.d.  284.  Originating  in  pagan  computa- 
tions  of  the  genealogy  of  the  Apis  bull  and  used 
in  4th-C.  horoscopes,  it  came  to  be  employed  by 
Egyptian  Christians  in  the  6th  and  7th  C.  in  epi- 
taphs,  colophons,  and  eventually  in  documents. 
In  the  late  8th  C.  in  Nubia  it  also  came  to  be 
called  the  “Era  of  the  Martyrs,”  and  this  name 
gradually  superseded  the  earlier  designation  by 
the  1 3th  C. 

lit.  L.  MacCoull,  K.  Worp,  “The  F.ra  of  the  Martyrs,” 
in  Miscellanea  Papyrologica,  ed.  R.  Pintaudi  (Florence  1989). 

-L.S.B.MacC. 


DIODOROS  (Atódo) poç),  bishop  of  Tarsos  (from 
378)  and  theologian;  born  Antioch,  died  before 
394.  Educated  at  Athens,  Diodoros  became  a  monk 
and  then  hegoumenos  of  a  monastery  outside  of 
Antioch.  He  was  an  ardent  opponent  of  Arianism 
and  of  the  pagan  revival  of  Emp.  Julian.  In  372 
Valens  banished  him  to  Armenia;  he  was  then 
recalled  and  made  bishop  of  Tarsos. 

Diodoros  played  an  important  role  in  the  mid- 
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4th-C.  ecclesiastical  struggle  in  Antioch,  and  John 
Chrvsostom,  his  pupil,  praised  him  as  the  new 
John  the  Baptist;  for  Julian  (ep.55,  ed.  Wright), 
0n  the  other  hand,  Diodoros  was  a  fallacious 
propagator  of  “a  boorish  religion.”  Diodoros  was 
an  ally  of  Basil  the  Great  and  one  of  the  most 
influential  participants  in  the  Council  of  Constan- 
tinople  in  381.  His  doctrine  was  developed  in 
polemics  against  Arius,  in  which  he  stressed  the 
perfect  divinity  of  Christ,  and  against  Apolu- 
naris,  in  which  he  emphasized  the  perfect  hu- 
manity  of  Christ;  to  avoid  contradiction,  Diodoros 
developed  the  concept  of  the  coexistence  of  the 
Logos  and  man  in  Christ,  the  Logos  dwelling  in 
man  as  in  a  shrine.  Accordingly,  Diodoros  de- 
scribed  the  Virgin  as  anthropotokos,  “giving  birth 
to  a  man.” 

After  the  death  of  Diodoros  his  teaching  was 
censured  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  who  quite  log- 
ically  saw  in  Diodoros  a  forerunner  of  Nestorios. 
It  is  generally  assumed  that  Diodoros  was  con- 
demned  in  499,  but  this  hypothesis  is  refuted  by 
L.  Abramowski  (RHE  60  [1965]  640.  At  any  rate, 
his  works  were  lost,  although  in  the  Souda  and 
the  Syriac  Ebedjesu  (died  1318)  indications  of  his 
enormous  productivity  are  found.  Some  frag- 
ments  of  his  many  theological  commentaries  and 
polemics  are  extant  in  Armenian,  Syriac,  Latin, 
and  Greek.  His  treatise  entitled  Against  Astrono- 
mers,  Astrologers  and  Fate,  known  only  from  Pho- 
tios’s  lengthy  notice  ( Bibl. ,  cod.223),  argues  for 
faith  in  God  and  divine  providence,  rejecting  the 
concept  of  fate  and  the  influence  of  the  stars, 
thereby  contesting  the  views  of  the  3rd-C.  astrol- 
oger  Bardesanes  of  Edessa  (C.  Schäublin,  RhM 
n.s.  123  [1980]  51-67). 

ed.  PG  33:1545—1628.  Commentani  in  Psalmos,  ed.  J.M. 
Olivier  (Turnhout  ig8o).  M.  Brière,  “Quelques  fragments 
syriaques  de  Diodore  évêque  de  Tarse  (378-394?),’’  RUC:Ì 
10  (1946)  231-83,  with  Fr.  tr. 

lit.  C.  Schäublin,  Unlersnrhtingen  zti  Methode  und  Her- 
hunft  der  antiochenischen  Exegese  (Cologne-Bonn  1974)  43— 
83.  R.A.  Greer,  “The  Antiochene  Christology  of  Diodore 
of  Tarsus,”  JThSt  17  (1966)  327-41.  J.R.  Pouchet,  “Les 
rapports  de  Basile  de  Césarée  avec  Diodore  de  Tarse,” 
Bulletin  de  littérature  ecclésiastique  87  (1986)  243-72. 

-B.B.,  A.K. 

DIOGENES  (AtoyéfTjç),  a  noble  lineage,  probably 
of  Cappadocian  origin  (Attal.  99.21-22,  170.16- 
17)-  In  the  1  ìth  C.  Psellos  regarded  the  family  as 
“ancient  and  flourishing”  (Psellos,  Chron.  2:157, 
par.  10.2);  the  first  attested  Diogenes,  however,  is 


Constantine,  commander  of  the  tagma  of  Western 
scholae  under  Basil  II.  His  career  was  concentrated 
in  the  Balkans:  he  commanded  the  troops  in 
Thessalonike  and  was  archon  of  Sirmium;  a  seal 
of  a  strategos  of  “Serbia”  is  usually  ascribed  to  him 
(V.  Laurent,  REB  15  [1957]  igof),  but  the  mean- 
ing  of  “Serbia”  remains  questionable.  It  is  also 
unclear  whether  Constantine  was  governor  of 
Bulgaria.  Married  to  a  niece  of  Romanos  III  Ar- 
gyros,  Constantine  was  accused  of  conspiring 
against  him,  transferred  to  Asia  Minor  as  strategos 
of  the  Thrakesian  theme,  and  eventually  arrested; 
he  died  during  an  inquest.  His  son  became  Emp. 
Romanos  IV  Diogenes,  whose  sons  were  allies  of 
the  Romnenos  famíly:  Constantine,  married  to 
AIexios  I’s  sister  Theodora,  was  killed  at  the  walls 
of  Antioch  in  1073;  Alexios  appointed  Nikepho- 
ros  Diogenes  governor  of  Crete. 

Nonetheless  the  family  remained  inclined  to 
revolt:  involved  in  a  plot  in  1094,  Nikephoros  was 
blinded  and  exiled  to  his  estates.  Several  members 
of  the  Diogenes  family  (or  imposters  who  took 
their  name)  acted  against  Constantinople  in  alli- 
ance  with  foreign  princes:  Ordericus  Vitalis  men- 
tions  “the  son  of  august  Diogenes,”  instigated  by 
Bohemund  to  claim  the  imperial  throne;  the  Rus- 
sian  Primary  Chronicle  tells  about  a  Cuman  expe- 
dition  against  Byz.  in  1095  commanded  by  a  certain 
Diogenes;  in  1116  Leo  Diogenes,  the  son-in-law 
of  Vladimir  Monomach,  participated  in  an  ex- 
pedition  of  the  Rus’  against  Byz.  The  family’s  role 
declined  by  the  i2th  C.,  and  John  Diogenes  is 
known  only  in  the  modest  position  of  Manuel  I’s 
court  orator.  In  1254  Constantine  Diogenes,  donx 
of  Leros  and  Ralymnos,  was  ordered  to  conduct 
a  census  of  these  islands;  his  prahtihon  is  still  un- 
published  (Angold,  Byz.  Government  139,  n.110). 
No  data  about  later  members  of  the  famiiy  sur- 
vive. 

lit.  M.  Maihieu.  “Les  faux  Dìogènes,”  Bymntum  22  (1952) 
133-48.  -A.K. 

DIOIRETES  (átoncTjrijç),  a  term  designating  sev- 
eral  fiscal  officials.  The  origin  of  the  term  is  ob- 
scure.  Bury’s  suggestion  (Adm.  System  89)  that  it 
was  connected  with  the  late  Roman  diocese  was 
rejected  by  Dölger;  Egyptian  dioihetai  were  fiscal 
and  judicial  functionaries  on  the  local  level  des- 
pite  their  high-sounding  epithets  (A.  Steinwenter, 
Studien  zu  den  koptischen  Rechtsurkunden  [Leipzig 
1920;  rp.  Amsterdam  1967]  19—25);  Theophanes 
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(Theoph.  367.27)  uses  the  word  in  a  vague  sense 
of  “administrator.”  A  clear  indication  that  the 
dioihetes  was  a  tax  collector  is  given  only  in  Leo 
Vl’s  novel  61  and  the  Treatise  on  Taxation  in  the 
Marcian  MS  (Venice  Marc.  gr.  173,  fols.  27Ôv— 
281).  The  first  mention  of  dioiketes  is  that  of  Paul, 
“ dioihetes  of  the  eastern  eparchiai”  in  680  (probably 
the  same  as  Paul,  ”dioiketes  of  the  Anatolikon,” 
whose  seal  is  in  Zacos,  Seals  1,  no.22go),  although 
the  acts  of  the  Third  Council  of  Constantinople 
(680—81)  do  not  clarify  Paul’s  functions.  Dioiketai 
of  the  eparchiai  are  known  from  seals  of  the  7th 
and  8th  C.  (Laurent,  Corpus  2:654—58).  Dioikelai 
belonged  to  the  sehreton  of  the  genihon  but  carried 
out  their  duties  in  the  provinces.  Zacos  and  Ve- 
glery  (Zacos,  Seals  1,  p.  1880)  published  37  seals 
of  various  dioiketai  linked  either  to  traditional 
provinces  (Bithynia,  Galatia,  Lydia,  Thrace)  or 
new  territorial  units  (Anatolikon),  but  mostly  is- 
lands  (Samos  and  Chios,  Euboea,  Andros,  Cyprus, 
Sicily)  and  cities,  predominantly  coastal  (Ephesus, 
Kyzikos,  Myra,  Rhaidestos,  Miletos,  Thessaloni- 
ke).  The  latest  seal  (no.3161)  is  of  the  early  ìoth 
C.  Later  dioihetai  belonged  to  themes,  such  as  a 
dioiketes  of  Boleron,  Strymon,  and  Thessalonike 
in  1074  ( Lavra  1,  no.36.5).  It  is  plausible  that 
dioiketai  were  rewarded  by  the  so-called  synetheia 
(Ivir.  1,  no.2g.96,  a.  1047).  The  term  remained  in 
use  in  the  i4th  C.  and  the  office  is  mentioned  in 
pseudo-RoDiNOS,  but  after  ìiog  the  dioiketes  was 
replaced  by  the  prahtor.  Another  dioihetes — “of 
the  metata ”  (see  Mitaton) — belonged  to  the  de- 
partment  of  the  logothetes  ton  agelon  (Lau- 
rent,  Corpus  2:2970. 

ut.  Dölger,  Beiträge  706  -A.K. 

DIORLEIA  (AtÓKXeta),  a  stronghold  ( kastron )  in 
Illyricum,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Zeta  and  Mo- 
rava  rivers.  Excavations  have  located  it  north  of 
modern  Titograd  and  have  revealed  remains  of 
walls,  an  aqueduct,  and  a  basilica  (C.  Patsch,  RE 
5  [i905]  1250- 

In  297  Diokleia  became  the  capital  of  the  Ro- 
man  province  of  Praevalitana.  The  kastron  was 
allegedly  built  by  Diocletian — the  legend  is  pre- 
served  by  Constantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos  (De 
adm.  imp.  29.11  —  14),  Rinnamos,  and  some  Latin 
texts  (A.  Meyer  in  Vjesmk  za  arheologiju  i  historiju 
dalmatinshu  54—59  [1954—57]  35-102).  Another 
tradition  asserts  that  Diocletian  was  a  native  of 


Diokleia  (P.  Skok  in  Starohrvatska  prosoeta ,  vol.  1 
[1927]  Ô2f).  It  is  unclear  when  Diokleia  became  a 
bishopric  (G.  Mikulin,  DHGE  14  [1960]  541)  but, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  761  C.,  Pope  Gregory  I 
addressed  letters  to  its  bishop.  Soon  thereafter 
the  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Avars;  in  the  ìoth 
C.  Constantine  VII  (De  adm.  imp.  35.9—1 1)  noted 
that  the  hastron  of  Diokleia  was  deserted.  Legend 
has  it  that  the  last  bishop  of  Diokleia  fled  either 
to  Dubrovnik  or  Antivari. 

The  name  Diohleia  was  also  extended  over  the 
entire  region  along  the  Adriatic  littoral  between 
the  theme  of  Dyrrachion  in  the  south  and  the 
town  of  Kotor  in  the  north.  The  population  was 
Slav  (predominantly  Serbian)  with  strong  Roman 
elements.  Constantine  VII  Iocates  the  region  of 
Diokleia  near  “the  hastellia  of  Dyrrachion”  and 
states  that  in  his  time  the  area  was  populated  by 
the  Diokletianoi,  a  tribe  considered  by  the  Byz.  as 
“Scythian”  along  with  the  Croats,  “Serbloi,”  Zach- 
loumoi,  Terbouniotai,  and  Kanalitai.  A  seal  of 
Peter,  archon  of  Diokleia,  has  been  dated  (Schlum- 
berger,  Sig.  433)  in  the  gth  C.,  but  it  is  not  known 
whether  Peter  was  the  commander  of  a  Byz.  gar- 
rison  or  an  independent  ruler.  The  name  Diokleia 
reappears  ín  Kekaumenos  (Kek.  168.12)  as  a  site 
where  “Tribounios  the  Serbos”  routed  the  army 
of  Michael,  hatepano  of  Dyrrachion.  In  1179  Con- 
stantine  Doukas  was  Byz.  governor  ( doux )  of  Dio- 
kleia,  Dalmatia,  Split,  and  Dyrrachion  (Ahrweiler, 
Mer  26of).  It  is  an  established  scholarly  view  that 
the  region  of  Diokleia  or  Duklja  was  also  called 
Zeta  from  the  1  ìth  C.  onward. 

LlT.  Istorija  Cme  Gore,  vol.  1  (Titograd  1967)  316-403. 
G.  Litavrin  in  Kek.  406—08.  Ferluga,  Bymntium  205—13.  A. 
Cermanovic-Kuímanovic  et  al.,  A  nluha  Duklja  (Cetinje  1975). 
V.  Korac,  “L’architecture  du  Haut  Moyen  Age  en  Dioclée 
et  Zeta,”  Balcanoslaoica  5  (1976)  155-72.  J.  Kovacevié,  “Et- 
nicka  i  drustvena  pripadnost  ktitora  u  Duklji  i  Pomorju  od 
kraja  VIII  do  kraja  XIII  vek,"  IstGl,  no.2  (1955)  118-20. 

-I.Dj.,  A.K. 

DIORLETIANOUPOLIS.  See  Kastoria. 

DIONYSIOS  OF  TELL  MAHRÉ,  Jacobite  patri- 
arch  of  Antioch  (from  818);  died  845.  In  addition 
to  his  successful  administration  of  the  Monophys- 
ite  church  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  under  the 
disabilities  imposed  by  the  Islamic  government, 
the  fame  of  Dionysios  rests  on  his  reputation  as 
an  ecclesiastical  chronicler,  whose  now  lost  work 
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was  quoted  by  later  writers  such  as  Michael  I 
theSyrian  (died  1 1 99)  and  Gregory  Abü’l-Faraj. 
As  a  result  Dionysios  was  mistakenly  believed  to 
be  the  author  of  a  universal  chronicle  in  Syriac, 
written  in  the  late  8th  C.  by  an  anonymous  monlc. 
in  the  monastery  of  Zuqnîn,  in  northern  Meso- 
potamia  near  Amida.  The  Chronicle  of  pseudo- 
Dionysios  of  Tell  Mahrë,  as  the  work  is  now  called, 
is  preserved  in  a  unique  gth-C.  MS.  Its  contents 
record  the  succession  of  events  from  biblical  times 
to  the  year  775  (it  mentions  Emp.  Leo  IV),  with 
the  fullest  narratives  covering  the  final  47  years 
(728/9-75),  presumably  the  years  of  the  writer’s 
maturity.  The  Chronicle  is  important  as  a  record 
of  the  relationships  between  Byz.  and  the  Arabs 
in  the  8th  C.  It  incorporates  the  so-called  Chronicle 
of  Joshua  the  Stylite.  The  author  drew  material 
from  a  number  of  earlier  sources  (such  as  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  John  of  Ephesus)  for  which 
the  Chronicle  is  itself  now  an  important  source. 

ed.  J.-B.  Chabot,  Chromque  de  Denys  de  Tell-Mahré,  qua- 
tnème  partie  (Paris  1895).  Incerti  auctorìs  Chronicon  Pseudo- 
Dionysianum  vulgo  dictum,  ed.  idem,  2  vols.  (Paris  1927-33, 
Louvain  1949,  1952),  with  Lal.  tr.  [CSCO  91,  104,  121]. 

lit.  R.  Abramowski,  Dionysius  von  Tellmahre  (Leipzig 
1940).  W.  Witakowski,  The  Syriac  Chronicle  of  pseudo-Dionysius 
of  Tel-Mahrë  (Uppsala  1987).  -S.H.G. 

DIONYSIOS  THE  AREOPAGITE  (A lowaios  ò 
’ApsorrayÍTTjç),  ìst-C.  saint;  feastday  3  Oct.  Dio- 
nysios  was  a  noble  Athenian,  a  member  of  the 
supreme  tribunal  of  the  city,  who  was  converted 
by  St.  Paul  and  selected  by  him  as  first  bishop  of 
Athens.  Maximos  the  Confessor  cites  allusions 
to  Dionysios  in  early  sources  (Dionysios,  bishop  of 
Corinth;  Polycarp’s  letter  to  the  Athenians;  Eu- 
sebios  of  Caesarea)  but  knows  little  about  the 
saint’s  biography.  The  Latin  legend  confused  him 
with  Dionysios,  a  missionary  in  Gaul,  and  devel- 
oped  the  theme  of  his  martyrdom.  The  Latin 
legend  was  translated  into  Greek  by  an  anony- 
mous  hagiographer  (PG  4:669—84);  his  text  later 
served  as  the  source  for  the  vita  produced  prob- 
ably  ca.833  or  834  by  Michael  Synhellos,  who 
transferred  the  date  of  Dionysios’s  execution  from 
the  reign  of  Domitian  to  that  of  Trajan.  Symeon 
Metaphrastes  included  Dionysios  in  his  menologion 
(PG  1 15: 1032-49),  and  his  life  is  briefly  described 
in  the  Synaxanon  of  Constantinople,  where  the  saint 
is  portrayed  as  follows:  “He  was  of  moderate 
height,  emaciated,  with  white  and  sallow  skin,  flat- 


nosed,  with  puckered  eyebrows,  sunken  eyes,  al- 
ways  deep  in  thought,  with  large  ears,  abundant 
gray  hair,  a  moderately  cleft  upper  lip,  a  straggly 
beard,  a  slight  pot-belly  and  long  slender  fingers” 
(SynaxCP  102.8—14). 

Representation  in  Art.  Byz.  artists  imagined 
Dionysios  as  an  elderly  bishop  of  Athens,  who, 
after  his  execution,  was  able  to  carry  his  own  head 
around  and  entrust  it  to  a  Christian  woman.  He 
is  thought  to  have  witnessed  the  eclipse  at  the 
time  of  the  Crucifixion  (Khludov  Psalter,  Mos- 
cow,  Hist.  Mus.  gr.  129,  fol-45v)  and  to  have  been 
present  at  the  Dormition  of  the  Virgin. 

lit.  BHG  554-58.  R.  Loeneru,  “Le  panégyrique  de  s. 
Denys  l’Aréopagite  par  5.  Michel  le  Syncelle,”  AB  68  (1950) 
94-107.  A.M.  Ritter,  LCI  6:6of.  A.  Louth,  Denys,  the  Areo- 
pagite  (London  1989).  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 

DIONYSIOS  THE  AREOPAGITE,  PSEUDO-, 

pseudonym  of  the  author  of  a  corpus  of  theo- 
logical  writings  that  includes  Celestial  Hierarchy, 
Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy,  Mystical  Theology,  Divine 
Names,  and  letters;  fl.  ca.500?.  The  author  rep- 
resents  himself  as  St.  Paul’s  disciple,  but  his  true 
identity  is  unknown:  various  candidates  have  been 
proposed,  including  Seyeros  of  Antioch,  Peter 
the  Fuller,  Peter  the  Iberian,  or  someone  in 
the  circle  of  John  Scholastiros.  His  theology 
was  irrelevant  to  the  major  problem  of  his  era — 
the  relationship  between  the  natures  in  the  incar- 
nate  Christ;  Dionysios  dealt  with  the  same  philo- 
sophical  problem  of  unity  and  plurality  on  a  com- 
pletely  different  level — even  his  vocabulary  differs 
from  that  of  his  contemporary  theologians.  Dio- 
nysios  drew  extensively  upon  the  Neoplatonists, 
esp.  Prorlos,  but  he  introduced  essential  revi- 
sions  in  the  system  of  Proklos:  Dionysios  elimi- 
nated  the  concept  of  the  psyche,  moved  the  world 
of  ideas  from  the  nous  to  the  “One,”  and  empha- 
sized  the  chorismos  (separation)  between  God  and 
created  beings. 

While  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  Trinity, 
Dionysios  avoided  the  Neoplatonic  construction 
of  the  triad  that  might  have  been  helpful  for  his 
purpose  (B.  Brons,  Gott  und  die  Seienden  [Göttin- 
gen  1976]  325O.  He  stressed  God’s  ineffability 
and  unity  and  dwelt  more  on  God’s  attitude  toward 
the  created  world  than  on  his  internal  develop- 
ment  in  the  categories  of  natures  and  hypostases. 
The  world,  created  not  by  God’s  free  will  but  by 
innermost  necessity,  was  a  static,  not  a  historical 
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(i.e.,  developing)  system  and  consisted  of  certain 
hierarchies — angels,  institutions,  and  men;  salva- 
tion  was  a  result  of  God’s  incarnation  and  philan- 
thropy  rather  than  an  active  volition  of  the  soul 
to  ascend  to  God.  Dionysios’s  hierarchical  vision 
of  the  cosmos  was  profoundly  social — even  though 
H.  Goltz  (Hiera  mesiteia  [Erlangen  1974]  200)  over- 
states  it  as  a  “legal  and  rational  type  of  power 
organization.” 

Dionysios’s  emphasis  on  the  divine  unity  ac- 
counts  for  his  acceptance  by  the  Monophysites: 
Severos  was  the  first  to  refer  to  Dionysios,  and 
the  Monophysites  employed  Dionysios  in  the  dis- 
cussions  in  Constantinople  in  532/3;  their  Ortho- 
dox  opponent  Hypatios  of  Ephesus  rejected 
Dionysios’s  evidence  as  a  forgery.  Later,  however, 
Dionysios  was  recognized  by  the  Orthodox,  esp. 
Maximos  the  Confessor,  and  Pachymeres  wrote 
a  paraphrase  of  Dionysios.  He  was  less  popular 
in  Byz.,  however,  than  among  the  Syrians  and 
esp.  in  the  West  where  his  hierarchical  worldview 
gave  a  convenient  ideological  sanction  to  the  feu- 
dal  organization. 

In  827  a  MS  of  Dionysios  was  presented  to 
Louis  the  Pious  by  a  Byz.  embassy;  soon  thereafter 
the  corpus  was  translated  into  Latin  (M.  Mc- 
Cormiclc,  ICS  12  [1987]  2i8f).  The  pseudo- 
Dionysian  corpus  also  attracted  the  attention  of 
such  scholars  as  John  Scotus  Eriugena  and  Robert 
Grosseteste.  As  a  writer  Dionysios  made  abun- 
dant  use  of  composite  words,  tautologies,  and 
antitheses;  such  an  “obscure”  style  was  meant  to 
reflect  the  complexity  and  contradictions  of  the 
enigmatic  world  (Averincev,  Poetiha  i3gf). 

ed.  PG  3—4.  La  hiérarchie  céleste-,  ed.  R.  Roques  et  al. 
(Paris  1970),  with  Fr.  tr.  Tulte  le  opere,  eds.  E.  Beilini,  P. 
Scazzoso  (Milan  1981),  with  Ital.  tr.  The  Complete  Works,  tr. 
C.  Luibheid  (New  York  1987). 

lit.  Armstrong,  Fhilosophy  457-72.  R.  Roques,  L'Uniuers 
dionysien  (Paris  1983).  S.  Lilla,  “Introduzione  allo  studio 
dello  Ps.  Dionigi  l’Areopagita,”  Augustinianum  22  (1982) 
533-77.  P.  Rorem,  Btblical  and  Liturgical  Symbots  within  the 
Pseudo-Dionysian  Synthesis  (Toronio  1984).  A.  van  den  Daeie, 
Indices  PseuAo-Dionysiani  (Louvain  1941).  -A.K.,  B.B. 

DIONYSIOS  THRAX,  Greelc  grammarian  and 
pupil  of  Aristarchos,  whose  work  on  Homeric 
philology  he  continued;  born  Alexandria  ca.  170, 
died  ca.90  b.c.  His  Grammar  (Techne  grammatike)  is 
the  earliest  surviving  systematic  treatment  of  the 
subject  and  the  only  book  of  a  Hellenistic  scholar 


to  survive  in  nearly  original  form.  It  sums  up  a 
îong  tradition  of  linguistic  study  by  Hellenistic 
scholars.  Essentially  a  series  of  definitions,  some- 
times  illustrated  by  examples,  the  work  is  based 
on  the  usage  of  poets  and  prose  writers,  not  on 
the  spoken  language.  It  deals  with  prosody,  pho- 
nology  (see  Phonetics  and  Phonology),  the  parts 
of  speech,  and  morphology,  but  not  syntax.  The 
brevity  and  clarity  of  Dionysios’s  work  guaranteed 
it  success  as  a  schoolbook  for  more  than  1,000 
years.  A  mass  of  commentaries  grew  up  around 
it,  some  the  work  of  a  single  author,  such  as 
George  Choirobosros  or  Heliodoros,  others 
catenalike  compilations.  Dionysios’s  Grammar  served 
as  a  model  for  the  Latin  grammatical  studies  of 
Varro,  Remmius  Palaemon,  and  later  scholars.  It 
was  translated  into  Syriac — to  the  structure  of 
which  it  was  ill  adapted — and  Armenian.  The 
Armenian  version  in  its  turn  was  the  object  of 
several  commentaries  (N.  Adontz,  Denys  le  Thrace 
et  les  commentaires  arméniens  [Louvain  1970]). 
Though  largely  replaced  in  the  Greek  world  as  a 
schoolbook  in  the  1 3th  C.  by  the  Erolemata  of 
Manuel  Moschopoulos  and  similar  pedagogical 
grammars,  Dionysios’s  work  greatly  influenced  the 
Renaissance  study  of  language.  Modern  Euro- 
pean  grammatical  terminology  is  largely  based  on 
the  work  of  Dionysios. 

ED.  Dionysii  Thracis  Ars  grammatica,  ed.  G.  Uhlig  (Leipzig 
1883;  rp.  Hildesheim  1965).  A.  Hilgard,  Scholia  in  Dionysii 
Thracis  Artem  grammaticam  (Leipzig  1901;  rp.  Hildesheim 

'965)- 

lit.  R.  Pfeiffer,  History  of  Classical  Scholarshtp:  From  the 
Beginnings  to  the  End  of  the  Hellenistic  Age  (Oxford  1968) 
266—72.  M.  Fuhrmarm,  Das  systematische  Lehrbuch:  Ein  Bei- 
trag  lur  Geschichte  der  Wissenschaften  in  der  Antike  (Göttingen 
1960)  29-34.  W.  Hoerschelmann,  De  Dionysii  Thracis  inter- 
pretibus  uetenbus  (Leipzig  1874).  -R.B. 

DIONYSIOU  MONASTERY,  located  on  a  rock 
80  m  above  the  southwest  coast  of  the  peninsula 
oí  Mt.  Athos  between  the  monasteries  of  Gre- 
goriou  and  St.  Paul.  Dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  Dionysiou  (&iow<ríov)  is  sometimes  called 
Nea  Petra  because  of  its  setting.  It  was  founded 
between  1356  and  1366  by  the  monk  Dionysios 
(born  1316),  a  native  of  Roresos  in  Macedonia 
and  former  monk  at  Philotheou.  As  a  result  of 
the  mediation  of  his  brother  Theodosios,  who 
became  metropolitan  of  Trebizond  in  1368/9, 
Dionysios  was  able  to  secure  the  patronage  of  the 
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Trapezuntine  emperor  Alexios  III  Romnenos. 
The  latter  became  the  htelor  of  Dionysiou,  financ- 
ing  the  construction  of  its  principal  buildings.  In 
1374  the  emperor  issued  a  confirmatory  chryso- 
bull  (Dionys.,  no.4);  at  its  head  are  depicted  Al- 
exios  and  his  wife  Theodora  (Spatharakis,  Portrait, 
fig.  136).  The  monastery  also  received  property 
and  fiscal  exemptions  from  the  emperors  in  Con- 
stantinople  ( Dionys .,  nos.  3,  5,  10,  13).  Dionysiou 
was  declared  a  patriarchal  monastery  in  1389. 

The  archives  contain  28  Byz.  documents  dating 
between  1056  and  1464.  In  the  library  are  ap- 
proximately  237  Greek  MSS  of  the  i5th  C.  or 
earlier  (Lampros,  Athos  1:319—436;  Euthymios 
Dionysiates,  EEBS  27  [1957]  233-71).  Its  most 
precious  possessions  are  a  richly  iilustrated  lec- 
tionary,  cod.  587  (C.  Walter,  DChAE 4  13  [1985- 
86]  i8i-8g)  and  cod.  6i,  an  iith-i2th-C.  copy 
of  the  homilies  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzos.  An 
ivory  plaque  depicting  the  Crucifixion  above  a 
scene  of  the  soldiers  casting  lots  (BCH  81  [1957] 
604)  may  be  of  doubtful  authenticity. 

sources.  Actes  de  Dionysiou,  ed.  N.  Oikonomides  (Paris 
1968).  B.  Laourdas,  “Metrophanes,  Bios  tou  hosiou  Dio- 
nysiou  tou  Athonitou,”  ArchPont  21  (1956)  43-79- 

lit.  O.  Lampsides,  “Biographika  ton  adelphon  Diony- 
siou,  hidrytos  tes  en  Hagio  Orei  mones,  kai  Theodosiou, 
metropolitou  Trapezountos,”  Archeion  ekklesiastikou  kai  ka- 
nonihou  dihaiou  18  (1963)  101-24.  Treasures  1:36—223,  393- 
449.  — A.M.T.,  A.C. 


DIONYSIUS  EXIGUUS,  Christian  scholar; 
fl.ca.500— ca.550.  Dionysius  was  a  monk  (abbot  in 
some  sources)  from  Scythia  who  spent  most  of  his 
life  in  Rome.  Cassiodorus  reports  that  Dionysius 
assumed  the  Latin  epithet  Exiguus  (“the  Little”) 
out  of  humility.  His  obsessive  interest  in  the  chro- 
nology  of  Easter  produced  his  most  famous 
achievement,  the  first  reckoning  of  historical  events 
from  the  birth  of  Christ  rather  than  from  Diocle- 
tian  (284),  using  753/4  a.u.c.  (ab  urbe  condita,  “from 
the  foundation  of  Rome”)  as  the  year  of  the  In- 
carnation.  He  also  assembled  the  first  proper  col- 
lection  of  canon  law,  including  translations  of 
Greek  laws.  His  laudable  desire  to  reconcile  the 
churches  of  East  and  West  prompted  him  to 
translate  important  texts  into  Latin,  for  example, 
the  Life  of  Pachomios;  On  the  Making  of  Man  by 
Gregory  of  Nyssa;  and  the  Tome  to  the  Armenians 
of  Prohlos,  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 


ed.  PL  67:9—520.  Die  Canonessammlung  des  Dionysius  Exi- 
guus,  ed.  A.  Strewe  (Berlin-Leipzig  1931).  La  vie  laline  de 
Saint  Pachôme,  ed.  H.  van  Cranenburgh  (Brussels  1969). 

lit.  Grumel,  Chronologie  224L  227.  W.M,  PeÌLz,  Dionysius 
Exiguus-Studien  (Berlin  1960);  rev.  K.  Schäferdiek,  ZKirch 
74  (1963)  353—68,  C.  Munier,  Sacris  erudiri  14  (1963)  236— 
50.  H.  Wurm,  Studien  und  Texte  zur  Dekretalensammlung  des 
Ditmysius  Exiguus  (Bonn  1939;  rp.  Amsterdam  1964). 

-B.B. 

DIONYSOS,  Greek  god  of  fertility  and  wildlife, 
both  animal  and  vegetable,  primarily  of  wine;  in 
a  later  myth  the  son  of  Persephone.  His  cult  grew 
in  importance  during  the  Roman  period  when 
the  idea  of  a  happier  life  in  the  netherworld  was 
connected  with  the  image  of  Dionysos,  and  scenes 
of  Dionysiac  myths  began  to  appear  on  sarco- 
phagi.  Prorlos  refers  to  an  Orphic  tradition  that 
proclaimed  Dionysos  the  king  of  all  the  gods  for 
six  generations,  and  Macrobius  perceives  him  as 
the  god  who  combines  in  himself  other  deities, 
such  as  Helios  and  Apollo,  as  the  soul  of  the  world 
(Daszewski,  infra  4 1  f ).  Nonnos  of  Panopolis  de- 
voted  to  Dionysos  a  voluminous  epic,  the  Diony- 
siaha,  in  which  the  god  is  prìmarily  a  world- 
conqueror,  subduing  nation  after  nation  in  bloody 
battles  and  showing  his  courage.  Finally,  Mala- 
las — following,  probably,  Eusebios  of  Caesa- 
rea — rationalized  the  ancient  myth,  humanizing 
and  historicizing  the  god;  he  created  for  Dionysos 
a  human  genealogy  and  made  him  a  mortal  dei- 
fied  on  account  of  his  miracles  and  benefactions. 
O.  Nicholson  (Byiantion  54  [1984]  253—75)  sug- 
gests  that  Galerius  viewed  Dionysos  as  his  divine 
protector  and  interprets  Lactantius’s  criticism  of 
Liber  (Latin  form  of  Dionysos)  as  polemics  against 
Galerius. 

A  widespread  motif  in  art- — sometimes  with 
connotations  of  resurrection — until  the  6th  C.,  the 
image  of  Dionysos  disappears  thereafter  only  to 
return  in  the  1  ìth  C.  in  the  much  narrower  com- 
pass  of  illustrations  to  tîie  Iioiuiîics  of  Gregory 
of  Nazianzos.  Based  on  the  commentaries  of  the 
pseudo-Nonnos,  these  most  commonly  pictured 
scenes  from  his  birth  and  childhood  (Weitzmann, 
infra,  figs.  52—58,  164—65)  and  his  military  and 
maenadic  companions  (see  Maenads).  In  the 
pseudo-Oppian  MS  in  Venice  (Marc.  gr.  479), 
Dionysos  is  depicted  as  a  handsome  youth  wearing 
a  short  tunic  and  carrying  ivy  branches  (Weitz- 
mann,  infra,  fig.  1 19). 
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lit.  W.A.  Daszewski,  Dionysos  der  Erlöser  (Mainz  1985). 
S.W.  Reinert,  “The  Image  of  Dionysus  in  Malalas’  Chron- 
icle,”  in  Byiantine  Studies  in  Honor  of  Milton  V.  Anastos,  ed. 
S.  Vryonis  [ByzMetabyz  4]  (Malibu  1985)  1—41.  Weitzmann, 
Gr.  Myth.  46—49,  54É  mf,  I29f,  138-40,  179-83. 

-  A.K.,  A.C.,  A.M.T. 

DIOSRORIDES,  Greek  physician  and  pharma- 
coiogist,  author  of  works  on  pharmacology  and 
herbal  lore;  fl.  ca.65.  His  De  materia  medica  was  a 
fundamental  medical  and  pharmacological  tract 
in  Byz.;  numerous  physicians  attached  their  com- 
ments  to  Dioskorides’  original  text,  and  occasion- 
ally  challenged  his  opinions  (J.M.  Riddle,  DOP  38 
[ 1 9^4]  95-1°2)- 

The  De  materia  medìca  survives  in  at  least  ten 
illustrated  MSS.  The  earliest  (Vienna,  ÖNB  med. 
gr.  1)  is  the  most  luxurious  of  Byz.  scientific 
manuscripts,  with  498  miniatures,  mostly  full- 
page  paintings  of  plants  in  alphabetical  order  (as 
against  Dioskorides’  original  sequence).  It  also 
includes  depictions  of  snakes,  insects,  spiders, 
scorpions,  various  animals,  and  birds  to  illustrate 
paraphrases  by  Euteknios  of  the  Theriaha  and 
Alexipharmaka  of  Nicander,  the  Omithiaha  of  Dio- 
nysios  of  Philadelphia,  and  similar  tracts.  Among 
five  frontispieces,  one  shows  seven  famous  phy- 
sicians  of  antiquity,  and  one  depicts  Anicia  Ju- 
uana,  daughter  of  the  empress  Galla  Placidia, 
surrounded  by  personifications  and  dropping 
gold  on  a  copy  of  the  book.  A  much-abraded 
acrostic  within  the  octagonal  ornament  of  this 
page  was  read  by  A.  von  Premerstein  ( JbRSWien 
24  [1903]  105—24)  as  an  expression  of  gratitude 
to  Juliana  from  Honoratai  (sometimes  called 
Onoratoi),  a  town  near  Constantinople,  for  a 
church  she  had  built  there;  in  the  spandrels  of 
the  octagon,  putti  are  depicted  building  this  church, 
which  was  completed,  according  to  Theophanes 
the  Confessor,  by  512.  Added  marginalia  indicate 
that  the  Vienna  Dioskorides  was  in  Latin  hands 
for  a  time  after  the  Fourth  Crusade.  In  the  146(1 
and  i5th  C.  Greek  monks  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
John  Prodromos  in  Petra  made  numerous  nota- 
tions  in  the  book.  Among  the  monks  was  Nathan- 
ael,  who  was  also  a  doctor  at  the  nearby  hospital 
founded  by  Stefan  UroS  II  Milutin.  In  1406 
Nathanael  asked  John  Chortasmenos  to  have  the 
MS  restored  and  rebound;  Chortasmenos  par- 
tially  transcribed  the  uncial  text  and  added,  in 
minuscule,  names  of  persons  and  plants.  In  1422/ 
3  the  MS  was  still  in  the  Prodromos  library;  some- 


time  after  1520  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Jewish  physician  of  Süleyman  the  Magnificent  and 
was  eventually  purchased  by  Charles  V. 

A  lavish  copy  of  the  Vienna  Dioskorides  was 
produced  in  the  ìoth  C.  (New  York,  Morgan  Lib. 
652).  Romanos  II  sent  an  illustrated  version  to 
the  caliph  of  Cordoba  about  the  same  time. 

ED.  Pedanii  Dioscuridis  Anaiarbei  De  materia  medica,  ed.  M. 
Wellmann,  3  vols.  (Berlin  1906-14;  rp.  1958).  Facsimile 
and  commentary — H.Gerstinger,  Dioscurides:  Codex  Vindo~ 
bonensis  Med.  Gr.  2  der  Österreichischen  Nalionaltnbliothek,  2 
vols.  (Graz  1965-70).  O.  Mazal,  Pflanzen,  Wurzeln,  Säfte, 
Samen.  Anlike  Heilhunst  in  Miniaturen  des  Wiener  Dìoskurrdes 
(Graz  1981). 

lit.  A.  van  Buren  in  Illuminated  Greek  MSS,  no.6.  J.M. 
Riddle,  Dioscondes  on  Pharmacy  and  Medicine  (Austin,  Texas, 
1985).  Idem,  “Dioscorides,”  in  Catalogus  Translalionum  et 
Commentariorum,  eds.  F.E.  Cranz,  P.Ö.  Rristeller,  vol.  4 
(Washingion,  D.C.,  1980)  1-143.  J.  Scarborough,  V.  Nut- 
ton,  “The  Preface  of  Dioscorides’  Materia  Medica,"  Transac- 
tions  and  Studies  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia5  4 
(1982)  187-227.  -A.C..J.S. 

DIOSROROS  (Aí.òcncopoç),  patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria  (444—51);  died  Gangra  4  Sept.  454.  Diosko- 
ros  succeeded  Cyril  as  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
determined  to  defend  the  position  of  his  see  and 
destroy  all  vestiges  of  dyophysite  Christology,  esp. 
as  it  was  taught  by  Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus  and 
Ibas  of  Edessa.  Haughty  and  impetuous  in  tem- 
perament,  he  antagonized  even  some  of  his  nat- 
ural  aliies  in  Alexandria.  Dioskoros  supported  the 
Monophysite  monk  Eutyches  in  his  conflict  with 
Patr.  Flavian  of  Constantinople;  in  449  he  pre- 
sided  over  the  “Robber”  Council  of  Ephesus,  us- 
ing  coercion  to  secure  the  victory  of  Alexandrian 
theology  and  the  condemnation  of  Flavian.  Two 
years  later  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  Diosko- 
ros  was  in  turn  deposed  and  exiled  to  Gangra, 
where  he  soon  died;  he  was  not,  however,  con- 
demned  for  heresy  but  only  for  his  strong-arm 
tactics  at  the  “Robber”  Council.  Much  of  the 
Egyptian  church  remained  loyal  to  Dioskoros  un- 
til  his  death  and  refused  to  accept  Proterios,  who 
had  been  named  as  his  successor  in  Alexandria 
by  the  council.  Later  Monophysite  opinion,  how- 
ever,  did  not  always  regard  Dioskoros  with  favor, 
but  in  some  Monophysite  circles  he  was  viewed  as 
a  saint.  A  Syriac  vita  of  Dioskoros  by  his  disciple 
Theopistos  is  preserved  (ed.  F.  Nau,  Joumal 
Asiatique 10  1  [1903]  5—108,  241—310). 

lit.  N.  Charlier,  DHGE  14  (1960)  508-14.  F.  Haase, 
“Patriarch  Dioskur  I.  von  Alexandria  nach  monophysi- 
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tischen  Quellen,”  in  Kirchengeschichtliche  Abhandlungen  6 
(Breslau  1908)  141—233.  J.  Lebon,  “Autour  du  cas  de 
Dioscore  d'Alexandrie,”  Muséon  5g  (1946)  515-28. 

-T.E.G. 

DIOSROROS  OF  APHRODITO  in  Egypt,  poet 
and  lawyer  who  represented  the  people’s  interests 
in  letters  and  petitions  to  the  local  grandees;  died 
after  585.  Dioskoros  (Atótrícopoç)  visited  Constan- 
tinople  in  the  550S  on  family  business  (V.  Martin, 
Journal  of  Egyplian  Archaeology  15  [1929]  96-102). 
A  cache  of  papyri  containing  his  papers  was  found 
in  the  early  2oth  C.  Apart  from  classical  frag- 
ments,  they  contain  his  own  writings.  His  prose 
includes  an  important  Greek-Coptic  glossary,  pe- 
titions  and  business  contracts,  and  a  treatise  on 
metrology.  His  verses,  in  assorted  meters,  range 
from  classicizing  exercises  to  panegyrics  and  epi- 
thalamia  addressed  to  local  magnates.  Dioskoros’s 
enhomìon  of  Justin  II  provides  early  testimony  on 
the  veneration  of  the  imperial  image  (L.S.B. 
MacCoull,  Byiantion  54  [1984]  575—85).  The  verses 
show  his  fondness  for  decorative  epithets,  for  self- 
quotation,  and  for  combining  pagan  with  Chris- 
tian  imagery.  What  once  were  thought  to  be  in- 
accuracies  in  his  versification  can  now  be  under- 
stood  as  reflections  of  Coptic  phonology  and  syntax. 
Since  much  of  his  verse  and  prose  output  is  pre- 
served  in  draft  stage,  it  affords  an  opportunity  to 
see  a  late  antique  writer  at  work. 

ed.  E.  Heitsch,  Die  gnechischen  Dichterfragmente  der  röm- 
ischen  Kaiserzeit,  vol.  1  (Göttingen  1961)  127-52.  Greek- 
Coptic  glossary — H.I.  Bell,  W.E.  Crum,  Aegyptus  6  (1925) 
177-226. 

ut.  L.S.B.  MacCoull,  Dioscorus  of  Aphrodito:  His  Work 
and  His  World  (Berkeley  1988).  Eadem,  “The  Coptic  Ar- 
chive  of  Dioscorus  of  Aphrodito,”  Chronique  d’Egypte  56.3 
( 1 98 1 )  185—93.  Eadem,  “Dioscorus  and  the  Dukes:  An 
Aspect  of  Coptic  Hellenism  in  the  Sixth  Century,”  BSÍEB 
13  (ig86)  30—40.  -B.B.,  L.S.B.MacC. 

DIOSROUROI,  Castor  and  Polydeuces  (Lat.  Pol- 
lux),  Greek  mythological  figures;  twin  brothers  of 
Helen,  they  share  immortality  between  them,  Iiv- 
ing  half  their  time  in  the  netherworld  and  half 
on  Mt.  Olympos.  Represented  as  riders  on  white 
steeds,  the  Dioskouroi  were  connected  with  the 
astral  cult;  they  were  also  perceived  as  helpers  of 
mankind,  esp.  at  sea  (e.g.,  Himerios,  ed.  A.  Co- 
lonna,  or.g.  112—13)  and  in  illness.  The  veneration 
of  the  Dioskouroi  continued  after  the  triumph  of 
Christianity:  on  North  African  pottery  of  the  4th 


C.  representations  of  the  Dioskouroi  are  accom- 
panied  by  the  1 2  apostles  or  the  Raising  of  Laza- 
rus,  and  on  sarcophagi  with  the  scene  of  St.  Peter’s 
arrest  (F.  Bejaoui,  AntAfr  21  [1985]  173-77).  Pope 
Gelasius  I  attests  to  the  existence  of  a  cult  of 
“Castores”  that  the  people  did  not  want  to  aban- 
don.  The  attitude  of  the  church  to  the  Dioskouroi 
was  ambivalent:  the  church  fathers  rejected  the 
myth  of  their  immortality;  on  the  other  hand, 
they  tried  to  replace  the  Dioskouroi  by  Christian 
pairs— thus,  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  assumed 
their  function  as  helpers  at  sea,  and  Kosmas  and 
Damianos  their  function  as  healers.  More  ques- 
tionable  is  the  Dioskourian  origin  of  the  Cappa- 
docian  triplet  saints  Speusippos,  Elasippos,  and 
Melesippos,  who  are  said  to  have  been  skilled 
riders.  Niketas  Choniates  compares  the  imperial 
brothers  Isaac  II  and  Alexios  III  Angelos  to  the 
Dioskouroi  (Nik.Chon.  452.14). 

In  the  MS  of  pseudo-Oppian  in  Venice  (Marc. 
gr.  479),  Polydeuces  is  shown  in  a  boxing  match 
with  Amykos,  king  of  the  Bebrykes,  while  Castor 
is  depicted  as  a  soldier.  In  other  miniatures  of  the 
same  MS  the  brothers  are  shown  hunting,  both 
on  horseback  and  on  foot  (Weitzmann,  infra,  figs. 
1 18,  1 28—29). 

lit.  J.R.  Harris,  The  Dioscuri  in  the  Christian  Legends  (Lon- 
don  1903).  H.  Grégoire,  Saints  jumeaux  et  dieux  cavaliers 
(Paris  1905).  W.  Kraus,  RAC  3:1133-38.  Weitz.mann,  Gr. 
Myth.  109-11.  -A.K.,  A.M.T. 

DIOSPOLIS  (Atóo-7roXiç,  also  called  Lydda,  Ar. 
Ludd;  George  of  Cyprus  calls  it  Georgioupolis),  a 
city  in  Palestine  southeast  of  Jaffa,  which  became 
an  early  center  of  Christianity.  Its  bishop  was 
synkellos  of  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  see 
an  autocephalous  archbishopric.  The  Council  of 
415  in  Diospolis  supported  Pelagius  (see  Pelagi- 
anism).  According  to  the  Piacenza  Pilgrim,  a 
miraculous  column  stood  near  Diospolis;  as  the 
Lord  was  being  led  toward  this  piüar  to  be 
scourged,  it  was  Iifted  up  in  a  cloud  and  set  down 
in  the  middle  of  the  road.  The  cult  of  St.  George 
was  early  attached  to  Diospolis.  Legend  has  it  that 
George  was  born  in  Diospolis  and  his  remains 
brought  there  after  his  death  in  Nikomedeia;  pil- 
grims  speak  of  his  miracle-working  tomb  in  Dios- 
polis.  Even  after  'Amr  conquered  Diospolis,  the 
city  remained  a  place  where  George  was  vener- 
ated:  ín  the  ìoth  C.  there  was  a  splendid  church 
dedicated  to  him;  a  Muslim  legend,  probably  based 
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on  the  image  of  George  killing  the  dragon,  pre- 
dicted  that  at  the  door  of  this  shrine  Christ  would 
slay  the  Antichrist.  The  remains  of  a  monastery 
of  St.  George,  built  by  the  Crusaders  over  a  church 
of  Justinian  I,  are  still  evident  in  and  around  the 
Greek  Orthodox  church  of  Lydda. 

(For  Diospolis  in  Bulgaria,  see  Iamboi..) 

lit.  G.  Hölscher,  RE  13  (1927)  2120—22.  M.  Sharon, 
EI2  5:798-803.  G.  Beyer,  “Die  Stadtgebiete  von  Diospolis 
und  Nikopolis  im  4.  Jahrh.  n.  Chr.  und  ihre  Grenznach- 
barn,”  ZDPV  56  (1933)  218-53.  Benvenisti,  The  Crusad- 
ers  in  the  Holy  Land  (Jerusalem  1970)  167-70.  HC  4:100. 

-G.V„  A.K„  Z.U.M. 

DIPLOMACY,  conducted  for  such  purposes  as 
negotiating  treaties  and  arranging  imperial  mar- 
riages  or  exchanges  of  prisoners,  was  one  of  the 
main  activities  of  the  Byz.  government  and  largely 
contributed  to  its  successes.  A  solid  ideology  un- 
derlay  this  diplomacy,  which  an  educated  and 
versatile  bureaucracy  conducted  with  subtle 
pragmatism. 

The  uniqueness  and  supremacy  of  the  empire 
on  earth  was  a  concept  inherited  from  Rome  and 
enhanced  by  the  theory  that  imperial  power  was 
obtained  by  God’s  will  according  to  God’s  choice. 
Following  these  principles,  the  ideal  would  have 
been  to  unite  all  the  world  under  one  Christian 
Roman  emperor,  always  perceived  as  a  peace- 
maker  (eirenopoios) .  This  was  one  long-term  objec- 
tive  for  Byz.  diplomacy,  but  in  the  meantime  the 
defense  of  the  empire  had  to  be  guaranteed.  This 
basic  theory  remained  practically  unchanged 
throughout  the  history  of  Byz.,  even  in  its  most 
somber  moments. 

The  existence  of  other  rulers,  with  varying  de- 
grees  of  sovereignty,  was  officially  recognized. 
Each  had  a  specific  place  in  the  theoretical  frame- 
work  of  a  big  family,  the  center  of  which  was  the 
Byz.  emperor:  the  designations  “son”  (often  vas- 
sal),  “brother,”  “cousin,”  “nephew,”  etc.,  indicated 
the  closeness  and  the  rank  that  the  emperor  as- 
signed  to  each  ruler.  Following  the  imaginary 
example  of  heaven  and  the  concrete  one  of  the 
imperial  court,  a  real  (and  changeable)  hierarchy 
of  states  was  construed  on  the  basis  of  power, 
religion,  and  recognized  level  of  civilization.  At 
the  top  of  this  hierarchy,  after  Byz.,  came  the 
Sasanian  Persians,  then  the  Arabs,  with  whom 
the  emperor  negotiated  on  terms  of  quasi-equalily. 


The  western  European  states — previously  part  of 
the  empire,  but  separate  from  the  5th  C.  on- 
ward — were  given  mediocre  positions,  even  though 
they  were  Christian  and  had  an  admitted  affinity 
with  the  Byz.  This  hierarchy  was  manifested  in 
official  correspondence  in  the  form  of  address 
assigned  to  each  foreign  ruler  or  in  the  weight  of 
the  gold  seal  (bulla)  used  to  seal  the  letter  sent  to 
him  (e.g.,  in  the  ìoth  C.  boullae  of  four  solidi  were 
used  for  letters  to  the  Arab  caliph,  three  solidi 
for  the  khan  of  the  Khazars,  two  solidi  for  the 
archon  of  Rus’,  one  or  two  solidi  for  the  pope  and 
for  the  king  of  the  Franhs,  etc.).  These  differ- 
entiations  were  even  clearer  in  the  way  that  some 
treaties  were  concluded  and  put  in  writing. 

Whenever  possible,  the  appearances  dictated  by 
the  above  ideology  had  to  be  respected.  Instead 
of  “paying  tribute”  the  Byz.  said  they  “gave  gifts’’ 
or,  better,  granted  titles  and  the  accompanying 
salaries  to  foreign  rulers  and  their  entourages, 
thus  reaffirming  implicítly  the  emperor’s  suprem- 
acy.  Only  when  compelled  did  the  emperors  ac- 
cept  humiliation  (e.g.,  Nikephoros  I  agreed  in  806 
to  pay  Härljn  al-Rashíd  not  only  a  hefty  tribute, 
but  also  three  nomismata  for  his  personal  capita- 
tion  and  three  more  for  his  son’s).  They  also 
agreed  to  accommodations  (oironomia).  Al- 
though  the  Byz.  forcefully  refused  to  recognize 
other  Christian  emperors,  they  accepted  unwill- 
ingly  the  use  of  the  imperial  title  by  other  rulers 
(Charlemagne,  the  German  emperors,  the  Bul- 
garians,  and  the  Serbs);  the  title  “emperor  of  the 
Romans”  they  retained  for  their  sovereign  alone. 
This  general  ideology,  recognized  and  accepted 
by  most  other  states,  helped  the  Byz.  considerably 
in  conducting  their  foreign  policy,  enhanced  as  it 
was  by  the  long  tradition  of  the  empire. 

Diplomacy  used  various  means.  Pressure  on  the 
other  party  could  be  exerted  directly  by  the  armed 
forces,  indirectly  by  allies  that  Byz.  could  turn 
against  its  enemies,  by  civil  strife  that  it  would 
provoke,  or  just  by  supporting  the  pro-Byz.  polit- 
ical  party.  On  the  other  hand,  to  make  individual 
friends,  Byzantium  used  its  prestige  and  wealth 
as  well  as  its  capital,  Constantinople,  which  of- 
fered  a  high  quality  of  life.  Close  relatives,  esp. 
sons,  of  foreign  rulers,  were  invited  for  prolonged 
stays  in  Constantinople,  where  they  were  exposed 
to  Byz.  culture  and  religious  practices  (and  served 
as  hostages).  Foreign  rulers  were  invited  to  visit 
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Constantínople,  where  imperial  wealth  and  power 
could  be  displayed  while  negotiations  were  con- 
ducted. 

Marriages  of  Byz.  princes  to  foreign  princesses 
were  accepted  from  the  8th  C.  onward;  Byz.  prin- 
cesses  of  blood,  close  relatives  of  the  emperor, 
married  abroad  from  the  ìoth  C.  onward.  Mar- 
riages  to  foreigners  were,  however,  usually  ar- 
ranged  with  illegitimate  children  of  the  emperor 
or  with  children  of  the  aristocracy.  Royal  insignia 
could  be  attributed  and  a  sovereign  title  assigned 
to  a  foreign  ruler  who  would  agree  to  become  the 
(adopted)  “son”  of  the  emperor,  thus  recognizing 
his  superiority. 

Attribution  of  Byz.  titles  in  order  to  create  bonds 
of  dependency  was  practiced  throughout  Byz.  his- 
tory;  in  some  cases  these  titles  became  hereditary 
to  the  foreign  princes.  Gifts  or  periodic  payments 
were  intended  to  secure  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty, 
an  alliance,  or  the  prince’s  neutrality.  Similarly, 
commercial  privileges  were  granted  to  foreign 
colonies  (attested  from  the  ìoth  C.  onward).  Mis- 
sions,  when  successful,  attracted  the  foreign 
country  into  the  orbit  of  the  Byz.  church,  which 
in  turn  provided  the  converts  (partly  or  totally) 
with  ecclesiastical  personnel.  By  accepting  Byz. 
Christianity,  the  foreign  ruler  became  subject  to 
spiritual  pressures  by  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople. 

Byz.  had  no  diplomatic  service  as  such  but  made 
use  of  a  large,  competent,  and  well-organized 
bureaucracy,  various  branches  of  which  would, 
when  necessary,  deal  with  foreign  states.  Rarely, 
diplomatic  negotiations  were  conducted  by  pro- 
vincial  governors  (e.g.,  the  katepano  of  Italy  or  the 
strategoi  of  Cherson).  Foreign  policy  was  decided 
by  the  emperor  or  the  magister  officiorum,  later 
by  the  paradynasteuon,  and  eventually  by  the 
mesazon.  Foreign  correspondence  was  prepared 
in  the  imperial  chancery  (under  the  Palaiologoi, 
supervised  by  the  megas  logothetes).  Ambassa- 
dors,  who  also  collected  intelligence,  were  as- 
sisted  by  a  corps  of  interpreters,  even  though 
Greek,  esp.  demotic  Greek,  was  a  major  language 
of  diplomacy  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  also 
used  in  negotiations  between  non-Greek-speaking 
peoples.  Foreign  ambassadors  were  received  by 
the  logoth etes  tou  dromou.  Very  seldom  did 
sovereigns  themselves  conduct  negotiations;  usu- 
ally  they  were  the  work  of  embassies,  sent  ad  hoc, 


that  held  discussions  mostly  with  high  ofhcials. 
The  permanent  foreign  representatives  in  Con- 
stantinople  (bailo,  podestà)  had  their  place  in  the 
imperial  ceremonies  and  consequently  were  in 
close  contact  with  the  authorities. 

lit.  Bréhier,  Institutions  281-323.  F.  Ganshof,  Le  Moyen 
Age  [  =  P.  Renouvin,  Histoire  des  relalions  internationales,  vol. 
1]  (Paris  1953).  D.  Obolenslty,  “The  Principles  and  Methods 
of  Byzantine  Diplomacy,”  1  2  CEB  Rapports  2  (Belgrade- 
Ohrid  1961)  45-61  (cf.  also  the  complementary  reports  by 
G.  Moravcsik  and  D.  Zakythinos).  I.  Medvedev,  “K  voprosu 
o  principach  vizantijskoj  diplomatii  nakanune  padenija  im- 
perii,”  VizVrem  33  (1972)  129-39.  T.C.  Lounghis,  Les  am- 
bassades  byzanlines  en  Óccident  (Athens  1980).  J.  Shepard, 
“Information,  Disinformation  and  Delay  in  Byzantine  Di- 
plomacy,”  ByzF  10  (1985)  233—93.  -N.O. 

DIPLOMATICS,  the  auxiliary  discipline  deal- 
ing  with  the  critical  study  of  archival  documents 
(see  Acrs,  Doc.umf.ntary),  has  a  short  history  as 
far  as  Byz.  is  concerned.  B.  de  Montfaucon  first 
treated  the  subject  in  chapter  6  of  his  Palaeogra- 
phia  graeca  (Paris  1708).  Byz.  acts  were  also  ex- 
amined  critically  by  some  Athonite  monks,  such 
as  Cyril  of  Lavra  and  Nikodemos  Hagioreites, 
both  in  the  i8th  C.  Setting  aside  the  papyri,  one 
is  left  with  few  surviving  diplomatic  materials, 
because  all  Byz.  state  archives  and  most  monastic 
ones  have  perished. 

Archives  known  to  preserve  Byz.  documents  are 
relatively  few:  the  monasteries  of  Mount  Athos 
(see  Athos,  Acts  of),  Patmos,  and  Meteora  are 
the  main  depositories  of  monastic  archives,  to- 
gether  with  the  numerous  documents  of  churches 
and  monasteries  preserved  in  southern  Italy  and 
Sicily.  Original  documents  of  foreign  relations  can 
be  found  in  western  European  state  archives  (esp. 
Genoa,  Venice).  Many  more  acts  are  scattered  in 
various  collections,  originals  or  copies  in  MS  cod- 
ices,  including  collective  copies  and  medieval 
chancery  records. 

The  main  goal  of  diplomatics  is  to  study  Byz. 
documents  in  order  to  reconstitute  the  lost  ar- 
chives  and  Byz.  chancery  techniques;  to  classify 
the  preserved  documents  according  to  the  au- 
thorities  that  issued  them;  to  examine  them,  be 
they  original  or  copies  (official  or  unofficial,  cer- 
tified  or  not,  preserved  in  other  documents  or  in 
narrative  sources),  and  to  establish  whether  they 
are  authentic  or  forgeries.  'Lhe  limited  probatory 
value  of  the  written  act  may  explain  why  the 
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relatively  few  Byz.  fak.es  come  from  periods  of 
political  upheaval  (such  as  the  i4th  and  early  1 5th 
C.  in  Macedonia).  Moreover,  the  documents  have 
to  be  published  properly  (if  possible,  with  facsim- 
iles)  and  commented  upon  adequately  in  regard 
to  the  wealth  of  information  that  they  contain 
concerning  the  administration  and  the  finances, 
the  economy  and  society,  the  prosopography  and 
the  geography,  the  historical  events  that  they 
mention,  their  language  and  their  calligraphy, 
even  the  literary  trends  and  ideology  that  are 
reflected  in  them,  esp.  in  their  rhetorical  prooimia. 

lit.  l.P.  Medvedev,  Oterki  vizantijskoj  diplomatiki  (Lenin- 
grad  1988).  Dölger,  Diplomatik.  Dölger-Karayannopulos, 
Orhundenlehre.  -N.O. 

DIPLOVATATZES.  See  Vatatzes. 

DIPTYCH  (8ítttv\o<;),  any  laterally  connected  pair 
of  panels  in  wood,  ivory,  or  precious  metal;  the 
term  is  customarily  applied  to  leaves  more  cere- 
monial  in  purpose  and  more  elaborate  than  writ- 
ing  tablets.  lvory  diptychs  are  the  best  studied. 
According  to  the  Hisloria  Augusla,  ivory  diptychs 
were  used  to  record  proceedings  of  the  senate.  In 
5th-C.  Carthage  calculi  eburnei  served  to  preserve 
the  names  and  deeds  of  proconsuls  ( CChr  Ser.  laí. 
60:220).  It  is  possible  that  John  Chrysostom’s  al- 
lusion  to  “golden”  deltoi  (PG  56:1  10.46)  refers  to 
diptychs  issued  as  documents  of  appoíntment  to 
high  officials.  No  such  literary  evidence  is  avail- 
able  for  two  other  subsets:  the  classes  known  as 
imperial  and  five-part  diptychs  (see  below).  Fre- 
quently  depicted  in  the  Notitia  dignitatum,  of- 
ficial  diptychs  seem  to  have  been  framed  in  gold, 
an  element  Iacking  in  presumably  privately  issued 
specimens  carved  with  mythological  scenes,  games, 
or  literary  figures  (Volbach,  Elfenbeinarbeiten,  nos. 
54-61,  66,  68-6g).  Even  though  related  in  size 
and  technique  to  the  consular  diptychs  (see  be- 
Iow),  such  private  diptychs  were  probably  distrib- 
utecl  in  much  smaller  quantities. 

Pagan  ivory  diptychs  disappeared  in  the  6th  C., 
although  a  parallel  Christian  series,  the  so-called 
five-part  diptychs,  continued  to  be  issued  after 
that  date.  Sacred  diptychs  (Goldschmidt-Weitz- 
mann,  Elfenbeinskulpl.  II,  nos.  40—42,  52—53,  60, 
122,  222—23),  functioning  as  folding  icons,  were 
less  prevalent  than  triptychs  in  the  ìoth-iith 
C.,  but  hinged  panels  continued  to  be  used  as 


Diptych.  Diptych  of  the  consul  Anastasios  (516);  ivory. 
BibIiothèque  Nationale,  Paris. 


insignia  of  office:  the  Klelorologion  of  Philotheos 
(Oikonomides,  Listes  93.22-95.1,  127.25-27, 

129.4-5)  specifies  that  the  emperor  should  pre- 
sent  decorated  ivory  plaques  to  candidates  for  the 
patriciate,  a  distribution  confirmed  in  De  cer. 
(248.11).  Like  the  codicil  diptychs  of  late  antiq- 
uity,  these  may  have  contained  parchment  docu- 
ments  of  appointment. 

Consular  Diptychs.  These  were  panels  issued 
by  ordinary  consuls  upon  their  accession  to  of- 
fice.  The  earliest  surviving  specimen  is  that  of 
Felix,  consul  in  428;  the  series  closes  with  the  end 
of  the  civil  consulate  in  541  because  emperors 
who  thereafter  assumed  the  consulate  did  not 
issue  diptychs.  Normally,  consular  diptychs  bear 
the  name,  cursus  honorum,  and  a  likeness  of  the 
honoree.  P.ome  and  Constantinople  were  the  most 
likely  centers  of  distribution.  Diptychs  of  the  5U1 
C.  are  generally  simple  portraits;  most  6th-C.  ex- 
amples  show  the  consul  presiding  over  the  games 
that  marked  his  accession.  More  than  30  identify 
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a  specific  consul;  a  handful  of  others,  although 
anonymous,  probabiy  also  belong  to  the  consular 
seríes.  lt  is  not  certain  that  all  such  appointees 
issued  diptychs,  and  the  number  and  nature  of 
recipients  must  have  varied.  Gaius  Apollinaris  Si- 
donius  (ep.3.6.5— 6)  indicates  that  consuls  distrib- 
uted  panels  to  their  friends  and  relatives;  the 
diptychs  ofjustinian  I  (521)  and  Philoxenos  (525) 
bear  dedications  to  the  senate  or  its  members. 
Inscriptions  are  usually  in  Latin,  occasionally  in 
Greek,  though  language  alone  cannot  reveal  their 
place  of  manufacture.  Slight  variations  iri  icon- 
ography,  combined  with  the  evidence  of  tech- 
nique,  point  to  ivory  workshops  that  produced 
other  sorts  of  panels  (A.  Cutler,  Bymntion  54  [1984] 
75—1 15);  surviving  in  greater  numbers,  consular 
diptychs  were  serially  produced.  Their  inner  sur- 
faces  have  recesses  like  those  of  normal  writing 
tablets,  but  the  notion  that  these  huge  slabs  of 
ivory — those  of  Apion,  consul  in  539,  measure 
nearly  41  x  16  cm  each — were  filled  with  wax 
and  inscribed  cannot  be  verified.  Many  consular 
panels  were  reused  for  Christian  purposes  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Preserved  in  this  way,  they  consti- 
tute  an  invaluable  tool  for  modern  scholarship 
since  they  are  precisely  datable  by  the  name  of 
the  official  they  bear. 

Five-part  Diptychs.  Rnown  only  in  ivory,  they 
are  paired  and  sometimes  hinged  assemblages  of 
five  panels  attached  to  one  another  by  tongue- 
and-groove  joints.  Each  group  of  five  panels  forms 
a  leaf  measuring  approximately  35  X  30  cm  over- 
all.  If  the  so-called  imperial  diptychs  are  included, 
panels  survive  from  13  such  objects.  Neither  the 
function  nor  the  dates  of  five-part  diptychs  are 
known  with  any  precision.  Office-holders  appear 
on  some  fragments  and  a  consul  is  depicted  on 
one  (Delbrück,  infra,  no.47),  but  this  is  an  insuf- 
ficient  basis  on  which  to  suppose,  with  Delbrück, 
that  five-part  diptychs  showed  the  consul’s  recep- 
tion  of  codicilli.  On  the  majority  of  examples, 
usually  dated  between  the  6th  and  8th  C.,  Christ, 
the  Virgin,  the  Lamb  of  God,  or  a  cross  occupies 
the  central  panel,  surrounded  by  Gospel  scenes. 
Some  of  these  may  have  been  designed  from  the 
start  as  book  covers  (F.  Steenbock,  Der  hirchliche 
Prachteinband  im  frühen  Mittelalter  [Berlin  1965] 
11-21). 

“Imperial”  Diptychs.  A  subset  of  five-part  dip- 
tychs,  they  contain  the  depiction  of  an  emperor 
or  empress  in  their  central  panels.  Though  no 


example  survives  in  its  original  state,  there  are  12 
fragments  belonging  to  eight  different  specimens; 
these  are  customarily  assigned  to  the  5th  or  6th 
C.  Images  of  various  dignitaries  appear  on  the 
flanking  plaques,  a  bust  of  Christ  or  a  personifi- 
cation  of  Constantinople  in  the  upper  register, 
and  barbari ans  bringing  offerings  in  the  lower. 
“Imperial”  diptychs  have  therefore  been  thought 
to  celebrate  perpetual  victory,  a  theme  repeated 
on  some  of  their  inscriptions.  On  the  basis  of  one 
example  inscribed  with  a  consul’s  cursus  honorum 
but  lacking  his  name  (Delbrück,  infra,  no.49),  it 
is  assumed  that  they  were  presented  to  the  ruler 
by  consuls  at  their  inauguration.  H.  Thümmel 
( BS  39  [1978]  196—206)  conversely  suggests  that 
“imperial”  diptychs  were  presented  by  emperors 
to  state  officials  and  that  examples  with  Christian 
iconography  functioned  as  insignia  bestowed  on 
high  clergy  when  they  took  office.  (See  also  Bar- 
berini  Ivorv.) 

lit.  H.  Leclercq,  DACL  4.1:1094-1 170.  K.  Wessel,  RBK 
1:1196-1203.  Al.  Cameron,  “Pagan  lvories  and  Consular 
Diptychs,”  7th  BSC  Abslracts  (1981)  54.  Delbrück,  Consular- 
diptychen.  A.  Goldschmidt,  “Mittelstücke  fünfteiliger  Elfen- 
beintafeln  des  VI. -VII.  Jahrhunderts,”/ŵ.Kzí)  1  (1923)  30- 
33-  — A-C. 

DIPTYCHS,  LITURGICAL,  lists  of  names  of 
the  living  and  of  the  dead  proclaimed  aloud 
by  the  deacon  during  the  Eucharist.  The  prac- 
tice  is  attested  from  as  early  as  the  5th  C.  The 
church  of  Constantinople  had  two  separate  lists, 
that  of  the  dead  being  further  subdivided  into  a 
list  of  laymen  and  a  list  of  clergy,  with  the  bishops 
of  Constantinople  listed  according  to  the  order  of 
their  succession.  The  diptych  soon  became  a  ve- 
hicle  of  political  struggle.  Already  in  451  it  was 
prohibited  to  “read  from  the  altar”  the  names  of 
the  leaders  of  the  “Robber"  Council  of  Ephesus. 
Names  of  emperors,  popes,  an.d  bisbops  were 
often  erased  from  diptychs  and  restored  only 
after  some  form  of  reconciliation  had  taken  place. 

Sometimes  inscribed  on  double  tablets  of  ivory, 
liturgical  diptychs  could  be  local,  as  in  the  Syrian 
traditions,  commemorating  representatives  of  the 
local  church,  or  ecclesial,  commemorating  hier- 
archs  of  other  churches  with  which  the  local  church 
was  in  communion,  or  the  two  combined.  Byz. 
diptychs  were  the  combined  type  and  were  chanted 
by  the  deacon  during  the  anaphora,  not  before 
it,  as  in  the  Syrian  rites. 
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ut.  O.  Stegmüller,  RAC  3:1145-48.  G.  Winlder,  “Die 
lnterzessionen  der  Chrysostomusanaphora  in  ihrer  ge- 
schichtlichen  Entwicklung,”  OrChrP  37  (1971)  363-77. 

-R.F.T.,  A.K. 

DISEASE.  The  Byz.  cherished  an  interest  in  dis- 
eases  and  knew  how  to  describe  them.  Although 
images  created  by  Psellos  are  usually  static,  he 
was  able  to  show  the  changes  in  human  appear- 
ance  caused  by  disease  (Ljubarskij,  Psell  24 tf). 
Byz.  authors  produced  detailed  descriptions  of 
disease— both  the  pandemic  plague  and  individ- 
ual  illness  (H.  Hunger  in  Polychronion  244-52). 
Scientific  medicine  clearly  classified  ailments — from 
plague  to  rabies,  ophthalmic  afflictions,  lehrosy, 
various  skin  rashes,  cholera,  pneumonia,  and  tu- 
berculosis.  Human  diseases  were  understood 
through  the  ancient  notions  of  imbalances  among 
the  four  humors,  best  known  to  Byz.  medicai 
writers  from  the  works  of  Galen,  although  phy- 
sicians  were  well  aware  of  the  Hippocratic  origins 
of  humoral  pathology. 

Side-by-side  with  scientific  diagnosis  was  a  “de- 
moniac”  explanation  of  disease;  not  only  was  mi- 
raculous  healing  conceived  as  a  struggle  against 
demons,  but  even  a  well-read  man  such  as  Pho- 
tios,  who  knew  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  Oriba- 
sios,  explained  gastric  illness  as  the  action  of  a 
fecal  demon  (PG  101:553^— B).  He  also  assumed 
that  the  moon  could  cause  disease  (1 17B-D). 

lit.  A.  Festugière,  “Epidémies  ‘hippocratiques’  et  épi- 
démies  démoniaques,”  W5  79  (1966)  157-64.  -J.S.,  A.K. 

DISHYPATOS  (SioẃaToç,  i.e.,  twice  hypatos), 
title  mentioned  the  first  time  at  the  beginning  of 
the  gth  C.:  the  dishypatos  Thomas  was  an  addressee 
of  Theodore  of  Stoudios  (PG  99:949^.  The  Kle- 
torologion  of  Philotheos  places  the  title  after  that 
of  the  protospatharios.  In  the  1  ìth  C.  the  title  dishy- 
patos  was  often  conferred  on  judges,  anagrapheis , 
and  chartoularioi.  The  title  seems  to  have  disap- 
peared  in  Byz.  by  the  end  of  the  1  ìth  C.,  but  was 
known  in  southern  Italy  in  the  beginning  of  the 
i2th  C.  John,  son  of  the  imperial  dissipatus  Ursus, 
was  mentioned  as  late  as  1178.  Dishypatos  as  a 
family  name  appears  in  the  i2th  C.  and  becomes 
relatively  common  in  the  Palaiologan  period  ( PLP , 
nos.  5522-45). 

lit.  Guilland,  Inslitulions  2:79-81.  Oikonomides,  Listes 
295.  Seibt,  Bleisiegel  237-40.  -A.K. 


DISHYPATOS,  DAVID,  Palamite  monk  and 
apologist;  died  by  1354,  perhaps  by  1347.  Dishy- 
patos  (AicrÚ7raTOç)  was  a  member  of  an  aristocratic 
family  that  was  related  by  marriage  to  the  Palaio- 
logan  dynasty.  He  first  appears  ca.1337  as  a  cor- 
respondent  of  Barlaam  of  Calabria.  Despite  this 
connection,  he  favored  the  views  of  Gregory  Pa- 
lamas.  In  1341  he  was  at  the  monastery  of  Ka- 
takekryomene  in  Paroria,  a  stronghold  of  hesy- 
chasm,  when  he  was  summoned  to  Constantinople 
to  support  Palamas  in  his  struggle  with  Barlaam. 

After  the  local  council  of  Constantinople  of 
1341  (see  under  Constantinople,  Councils  of) 
Dishypatos  began  to  compose  polemical  tracts 
against  Barlaam  and  Arindynos,  notably  a  Logas 
addressed  to  Nicholas  Rabasilas  (ca.1342)  and  a 
lengthy  iambic  poem  of  610  verses  in  response  to 
Akindynos’s  poetical  attack  on  Palamas  (ca.1342- 
44).  In  1346,  at  the  request  of  Anna  of  Savoy, 
he  wrote  a  Short  History  of  the  Heresy  of  Barlaam 
and  Ahindynos.  Some  works  of  Dishypatos  were 
translated  into  Slavic  languages  probably  in  the 
second  half  of  the  1 4th  C.  and  are  known  in  MSS 
from  the  i5th  C.  onward  (G.M.  Prochorov,  TODRL 
33  [1979]  32-54)- 

ed.  Dabid  Disypatou  Logos  kata  Barlaam  kai  Ahindynou  pros 
Nikolaon  Rabasilan,  ed.  D.G.  Tsames  (Thessalonilíe  1973). 
R.  Browning,  “David  Dishypatos’s  Poem  on  Akindynos,” 
Bymnlion  25—27  (1955—57)  7 1 3—45-  Short  History — M.  Can- 
dal,  “Orígen  ideológico  del  palamismo  en  un  documento. 
de  David  Disípato,”  OrChrP  15  (1949)  85-125. 

lit.  H.-V.  Beyer,  “David  Disypatos  als  Theologe  und 
Vorkämpfer  für  die  Sache  des  Hesychasmus  (ca.1337- 
ca.i35o),”yÖS  24  (1975)  107-28.  PLP,  no.5532. 

-A.M.T. 

DISHYPATOS,  MANUEL,  i3th-C.  patron  of  an 
icon  of  the  Virgin  Hagiosoritissa  now  in  Freis- 
ing  Cathedral.  He  is  sometimes  identified  with 
Manuel  Opsaras  Dishypatos,  metropoütan  of 
Thessalonike,  1258-60/1  (PLP,  no.5544).  Dishy- 
patos’s  offering  retains  its  original  silver-gilt  re- 
vetment,  on  which  the  image  is  described  as  the 
“Hope  of  Those  Who  Have  Lost  Hope”  ( He  Elpis 
ton  Apelpismenon).  Dishypatos  is  identified  as  a 
hanstresios  (see  Rastresios);  the  dodecasyllabic 
verses  are  said  to  have  been  written  by  Dishypatos 
himself  (M.  Ralligas,  ArchEph  [1937]  pt-2,  505). 
Plaques  of  the  Hetoimasia,  archangels,  and  saints 
attached  to  the  frame  led  Wessel  ( infra )  to  pos- 
tulate  an  enamel  workshop  in  mid-i3th-C.  Thes- 
salonike.  The  icon,  which  reached  Freising  in 
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1440,  is  described  in  a  Latin  inscription  on  the 
altar  on  which  it  rests  as  a  gift  to  Gian  Galeazzo 
Visconti  “from  the  emperor  of  the  East.” 

LIx.  PI.P,  no.5543.  Grabar,  Renêtements,  no.16.  Athens 
Cal-,  no.214.  Wessel,  By z.  Enamels,  no.65.  -A.C. 

DISROPOTERION.  See  Chalice;  Paten  and 

ASTERISHOS. 

DISMISSAL  (à7róXwrtç,  lit,  “release”),  a  formula 
pronounced  at  the  end  of  a  liturgical  service  or 
sometimes  of  one  of  its  parts,  as  in  the  apolysis  of 
the  catechumens  after  the  reading  of  the  Evan- 
gelion  (e.g.,  Maximos  the  Confessor,  PG  91:6920- 
693A).  The  formula  of  the  apolysis  varied,  the 
major  types  having  been  the  so-called  small  and 
great  dismissal;  the  latter  was  used  after  vespers, 
orthros,  and  the  divine  liturgy  (Eucharist). 

lit.  S.  Pétridès,  DACL  1:26016  M.M.  Sofovey,  The  Byz- 
antine  Divìne  Liturgy  (Washington,  D.C.,  1970)  3326 

-A.K. 

DISTORTION,  the  alteration  in  shape  or  pro- 
portion  in  an  image,  frequently  employed  to  con- 
vey  values  on  a  hierarchical  scale,  the  expression 
of  emotion — less  often  used  than  in  the  medieval 
West — or  for  purposes  of  caricature.  Despite 
antique  theoretical  systems  designed  to  avoid  dis- 
tortion,  which  were  transmitted  by  Prorlos,  the 
absence  of  coherent  perspective  often  resulted 
in  what,  to  the  modern  eye,  appear  to  be  defor- 
mations  of  space  and  proportion.  Some  distor- 
tions,  however,  are  evidently  attempts  by  the  artist 
to  compensate  for  the  spectator’s  point  of  view; 
monumental  figures,  intended  to  be  seen  from 
below,  often  appear  with  disproportionate  heads 
or  legs  when  viewed  from  appropriate  positions. 
Spiritual  values  such  as  asceticism  have  been  held 
to  explain  distortion  of  the  human  form;  some 
such  instances  must  be  attributed  rather  to  artistic 
incompetence  or  lack  of  concern  for  plasticity. 

-A.C. 

DIVETESION  (òi.fir}Tr)<jLoi>,  also  hLfÍLTÍeruw),  a  long 
ceremonial  silk  tunic  resembling  the  Latin  dal- 
matic,  for  use  on  only  the  highest  state  occasions. 
It  was  worn,  belted,  instead  of  the  sraramangion 
(perhaps  over  another  simpler  tunic),  under  the 
loros,  chlamys,  or  sagion,  esp.  by  the  emperor, 


but  also  by  certain  court  officials.  Red,  green,  and 
white  divetesia  are  mentioned  in  texts,  but  the 
color  purple  was  restricted  to  the  emperor.  Ac- 
cording  to  a  ìoth-C.  ceremonial  book  (De  cer. 
423.2),  Anastasios  I  wore  a  sticharion  divetesion\  the 
term  is  encountered  frequently  in  the  gth— ìith 
C.  but  is  not  used  by  pseudo-Rodinos  in  the  i4th 
C.,  by  which  time  the  garment  had  apparently 
been  replaced  by  the  sakkos. 

In  imperial  portraits  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
distinguish  between  the  sharamangton  and  the  dive- 
tesion ;  both  seem  to  have  been  woven  with  gold 
designs  and  ornamented  with  panels  of  gold  em- 
broidery  on  the  shoulders  and  hem.  The  dwetesion 
(if  indeed  this  is  the  garment  depicted  in  the 
portraits)  changed  somewhat  over  the  course  of 
the  1  ìth  and  i2th  C.:  the  sleeves  grew  tighter, 
and  the  lower  embroidered  hem  was  no  longer  a 
strictly  horizontal  band  but  extended  up  the  outer 
edge  of  each  leg  into  a  point  or  roundel.  The 
comparable  tunic  that  the  empress  wore  under 
the  loros  had  immensely  wide  sleeves. 

lit.  K.  Wessel ,  RBK  3:422,478-80 .  DOC  2.1:77;  3.1:119. 
Hendy,  Coinage  67.  D.  Beljaev,  Byianlina,  vol.  2  (St.  Peters- 
burg  1893)  50-59.  -N.P.S. 


DIVINATION,  foreseeing  or  prediction  of  fu- 
ture  events  or  disclosure  of  hidden  knowledge. 
Various  mantic  arts  were  inherited  by  the  Byz. 
from  ancient  practice  but  were  transformed  and 
christianized.  They  can  be  divided  into  two  major 
forms:  “natural”  divination  based  on  the  sponta- 
neous  observation  of  the  world  and  inductive  (“ar- 
tificial”)  divination  originating  from  the  use  of 
special  means.  To  the  first  group  belong  the  ob- 
servation  of  celestial  bodies  (astrology),  of  me- 
teorological  events  and  natural  phenomena  (e.g., 
thunder  [see  Brontologion]  and  earthquakes), 
of  dreams  (see  Oneirokritikon).  of  birds  (the 
eagle  and  others)  and  animals.  The  behavior  of 
horses  was  sometimes  alleged  to  predict  the  des- 
tiny  of  a  new  ruler  or  of  a  military  campaign. 
According  to  Härün  ibn  Yahyä,  if  imperial  horses, 
when  led  into  Hagia  Sophia,  took  the  bridle  in 
their  mouths,  it  meant  that  the  Byz.  had  defeated 
the  Muslims  (A.  Vasiliev,  SemKond  5  [1932]  1 5gf ). 
In  the  6th  C.  a  dog  allegedly  was  able  to  divine 
which  women  in  a  crowd  were  pregnant  and  which 
men  were  adulterers  (Theoph.  224.15—27).  It  is 
unclear  if  any  special  means  were  used  by  the 
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gth-C.  Peloponnesian  shepherds  who  announced 
the  fall  of  Syracuse  to  the  Arabs  two  weeks  before 
the  news  was  confirmed  (Genes.  83.64—75).  The 
natural  divination  of  oracles,  the  ecstatic  and 
unintelligible  utterances  of  prophets,  so  fashion- 
able  in  antiquity,  lost  significance,  yet  Niketas 
Choniates  describes  a  seer,  Basilakes  by  name, 
active  in  Rhaidestos,  whose  nonsensical  words  and 
enigmatic  gestures  were  interpreted  by  his  follow- 
ers  as  predicting  the  future. 

Inductive  divination  encompasses  the  use  of 
various  objects,  such  as  books,  icons,  flour,  mir- 
rors,  fire,  dice,  dishes,  etc.  Herakleios  reportedly 
resorted  to  bibliomanteia  (picking  a  passage  of  the 
Bible  at  random)  to  determine  where  his  army 
should  spend  the  winter  (Theoph.  308.15—16). 
Particular  importance  was  attached  to  names  and 
letters.  The  emperor  Maurice,  for  example,  pre- 
dicted  that  his  successor’s  name  would  begin  with 
the  letter  phi  (it  happened  to  be  Phokas). 

The  church  condemned,  in  principle,  all  types 
of  divination  but  had  to  comply  with  its  christian- 
ized  forms.  Thus  divination  by  icons  is  still  at- 
tested  by  Blastares,  and  Anastasios  of  Sinai  rec- 
ommended  the  random  opening  of  the  Bible  to 
predict  the  future. 

lit.  Koukoules,  Bios  1.2:155—226.  Trombley,  “Pagan- 
ism”  3386  343,  348.  -F.R.T.,  A.K. 

DIVORCE  (ôi a£vyiov)  or  dissolution  of  marriage 
([dia]tysis  tou  gamou)  was  a  concept  alien  to  classical 
Roman  law,  which  acknowledged  the  right  to  end 
a  marriage  at  any  time  by  mutual  agreement  or 
by  repudiation  of  the  spouse.  This  principle  was 
preserved  in  the  law  of  papyri  of  the  4th  to  7th 
C.  (A.  Merklein,  Das  Ehescheidungsrecht  nach  den 
Papyri  der  byiantinischen  Zeit  [Erlangen-Nuremberg 
1967]).  Roman  divorce,  though  easy,  might  in- 
volve  (if  it  was  considered  without  grounds)  moral 
condemnation,  legal  penalties,  and  material  com- 
pensation.  The  Christian  church  rejected  the  con- 
cept  of  unrestricted  divorce.  Constantine  I  in  331 
forbade  spouses  to  send  a  notice  of  divorce  (re- 
pudium)  on  arbitrary  grounds;  only  if  the  husband 
was  guilty  of  murder,  sorcery,  or  grave-robbery 
was  the  wife  permitted  to  repudiate  him  and 
recover  her  entire  dowry;  if  she  separated  on 
other  grounds,  she  lost  everything  “to  her  last 
haìrpin”  and  was  to  be  deported  to  an  island 
( Cod.Theod .  III  16.1). 

Justinian  I  prohibited  divorce  by  mutual  con- 


sent,  except  in  cases  in  which  the  couple  took 
monastic  vows,  and  established  a  restricted  list  of 
legal  causes  for  separation:  conspiracy  against  the 
emperor  or  the  spouse;  adultery  or  misbehavior 
on  the  part  of  the  wife  (dining  and  bathing  with 
other  men,  living  outside  her  house,  attending 
circus  games  and  theaters,  and  the  hunting  of 
wild  animals);  the  husband’s  inducing  his  wife  to 
fornicate  with  other  men  or  a  false  accusation  of 
adultery  against  the  wife  (nov.  1 17.8-9).  Justin  II, 
in  566,  reinstated  the  Roman  tradition  (C.  Castello 
in  Mneme  G.A.  Petropoulou,  vol.  1  [Athens  1984] 
295-315),  his  rationale  being  that  divorce  was  a 
lesser  sin  than  irrational  hatred  that  might  lead 
to  attempted  murder  or  suicide. 

The  indissolubility  of  marriage  was  formulated 
and  firmly  established  in  th e  Ecloga  2:9. 1-3,  which 
listed  very  few  legal  grounds  for  the  dissolution 
of  marriage:  the  wife’s  prostitution,  impotence  of 
the  husband  for  a  period  of  three  years,  and  one 
spouse  plotting  against  the  other.  Some  supple- 
mentary  reasons  for  divorce  were  introduced  by 
later  legislators,  but  the  principle  of  the  indisso- 
lubility  of  marriage  (except  for  entrance  into  a 
monastery)  dominated  Byz.  civil  and  canon  law. 
One  should  probably  distinguish  between  divorce 
proper  and  the  annulment  of  marriage  caused  by 
its  illegality  (e.g.,  marriages  prohibited  by  imped- 
iments,  such  as  consanguinity)  or  by  the  social 
inequality  of  partners. 

Cases  of  divorce  were  brought  before  law  courts, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  alike,  and  their  decisions 
show  that  in  practice  the  principle  of  dispensation 
(oironomia)  was  applied  more  frequently  than 
civil  and  canon  law  suggest.  Eustathios  Rhomaios 
mentioned  cases  of  divorce  by  consent  (ek  synai- 
neseos — Peira  25.37,  25.62),  although  penalties  were 
exacted;  he  also  included  contracts  of  divorce 
(Peira  7.8,  25.30)  and  devoted  serious  attention  to 
the  regulation  of  the  property  rights  of  the  di- 
vorced  couple.  In  the  13Ü1  C.  Chomatenos  and 
Apokaukos  judged  cases  of  divorce  involving  peo- 
ple  from  various  walks  of  life;  besides  the  tradi- 
tional  legal  grounds  (the  husband’s  impotence, 
the  wife’s  adultery)  other  reasons  were  taken  into 
account:  incompatibility  of  the  couple,  implacable 
hatred,  sodomy,  consanguinity;  when  a  husband 
abandoned  his  wife  and  refused  to  return  to  her, 
she  might  be  permitted  to  remarry. 

lit.  Zhishman,  Eherechl  578-600,  729-806.  S.  Troianos, 
“To  synainetiko  diazygio  sto  Byzantion,”  Byzanliaka  3  (1983) 
9-21.  L.  Burgmann,  “Eine  Novellc  zum  Scheidungsrecht,” 
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FM  4  (1981)  107—18.  A.  Laiou,  “Contribution  à  l’étude  de 
I’institution  familiale  en  Epire  au  XI  Ile  siècle,”  FM  6  (1984) 
300—317,  app.  2.  F.  Delpini,  Indissolubilità  matrimoniale  e 
divorzio  dal  I  al  XII  secolo  (Milan  1979)  112—22.  F.  Goria, 
Studi  sul  matrimonio  dell' 'adultera  nel  diritlo  Giustinianeo  e  bt- 
lantino  (Frankfurt  am  Main  1975).  -J.H.,  A.K. 

DIYARBERIR.  See  Amida. 

DJEMILA  (anc.  Cuicul),  site  of  a  Roman  colony 
in  Numidia  Cirtensis  (mod.  Algeria).  The  city  was 
considerably  transformed  in  the  second  half  of 
the  4th  C.,  when  several  basilicas,  known  from 
both  texts  and  archaeology,  were  built.  Construc- 
tion  dates  for  the  so-called  Christian  quarter  are 
less  certain,  although  Djemila,  like  'J  heveste  to 
the  southeast,  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  huge  build- 
ing  campaign  in  the  hrst  quarter  of  the  5th  C.  At 
the  heart  of  this  campaign  was  the  construction 
of  two  basilicas,  each  with  extensive  floor  mo- 
saics  and  large  crypts  under  their  apses;  the  rel- 
ative  chronology  of  these  churches  is  disputed  (N. 
Duval,  P.-A.  Février,  8  IntCongChrArch  [1969]  24f): 
the  larger  has  a  mosaic  inscription  naming  as  its 
founder  a  bishop  Cresconius,  whose  identihcation 
is  uncertain.  To  the  west  of  these  churches  was 
built  an  exceptionally  large  baptistery  in  the  form 
of  a  rotunda.  Other  buildings  were  given  over  to 
the  administration  and  accommodation  of  an  ev- 
idently  large  clergy.  Numerous  private  residences, 
such  as  the  “House  of  the  Ass”  and  the  “House 
of  Europa,”  had  elaborate  floor  mosaics  installed, 
which  Dunbabin  ( Mosaics  256)  dates  to  the  end  of 
the  4th  C.  or  the  beginning  of  the  5th;  in  other 
houses  there  was  extensive  restoration  of  older 
pavements.  The  date  at  which  Djemila  was  aban- 
doned  is  unknown. 

lit.  P.-A.  Février,  “Notes  sur  le  développement  urbatn 
en  Afrique  du  Nord:  Les  exemples  comparés  de  Djemila 
et  de  Sétif,”  CahArch  14  (1964)  1-26.  M.  Blanchard-Lemée, 
Maisons  à  mosaiques  du  quarlier  central  de  üjemila,  Cuicul  (Paris 
1975),  Y.  Allais,  Djemila  (Paris  1938).  -A.C, 

DNIEPER  (Aámirpiç,  also  Bopva9évr}<;),  river 
flowing  south  from  the  Valdai  hills  to  the  Black 
Sea  west  of  the  Crimea.  Tributaries  and  portages 
link  the  upper  Dnieper  to  the  Volga  for  eastern 
traffic  and  to  the  Dvina  and  Lovat’  for  access  to 
and  from  Novgorod  and  the  Baltic.  Byz.  refer- 
ences  to  the  Dnieper  usually  imply  its  lower  sec- 
tion,  which  curves  in  an  eastward  loop  through 
the  steppes:  Theophanes  (Theoph.  357.28)  de- 
scribes  the  crossing  of  the  Dnieper  by  the  Bulgar- 


ians  of  Asparuch;  Skylitzes  (Skyl.  455.38)  states 
that  the  Pechenegs  are  found  from  the  Dnieper 
to  the  Danube.  From  the  mid-iith  C.  the  lower 
Dnieper  was  controlled  by  the  Cumans,  from  the 
mid-i3th  C.  by  the  Mongols,  and  in  the  late  ì^th 
and  early  i5th  C.  by  Lithuania  under  Vitovt. 
The  Dnieper  was  used  by  the  Rus’  as  a  route 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  northern  Europe  from 
the  late  gth  C.,  and  it  became  the  main  commer- 
cial  artery  connecting  Kiev,  Smolensr,  and  other 
towns.  The  lower  part  of  this  route  “from  the 
Varangians  to  the  Greeks”  (Povest’  vremennych 
let  1 : 1 1-12)  is  described  in  detail  by  Constantine 
VII  (De  adm.  imp.  9),  who  pays  special  attention 
to  its  twin  hazards:  a  series  of  rapids  and  attacks 
by  the  Pechenegs.  The  Russo-Byz.  treaty  of  944 
guaranteed  to  Cherson  the  right  to  hsh  unmo- 
lested  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper  ( Povest ’  vre - 
mennych  let  1 :37). 

lit.  Obolensky,  Byz.  and  the  Slavs,  pl.V  (1962),  16—61. 
V.  Bulkin,  I.  Dubov,  G.  Lebedev,  Archeologi(eskie  pamjatniki 
DrevnejRusiIX—XI  vekov  (Leningrad  1978)  6—60.  -S.C.F. 

DOBROMIR  CHRYSOS  (Aofjpoprjpòs  Xpucróç), 
founder  of  an  ephemeral  Bulgarian  principality; 
died  after  1201.  The  name  Dobromir  is  applied 
to  him  only  in  a  speech  by  Niketas  Choniates 
(Orationes  106.14).  He  probably  joined  Asen  in  his 
revolt  against  Isaac  II,  then  changed  sides  and 
was  sent  to  defend  Strumitza  where  he  pro- 
claimed  himself  independent.  V.  Zlatarski  (Godis- 
nik  na  Sofijskija  Universitet,  Ist.-fil.  Fak.  29  [1933] 
1—20)  hypothesized  that  he  was  identical  with  the 
“jupanus  vel  satrapa  Bulgariae”  mentioned  by 
Ansbert,  but  P.  Mutafciev  rejected  the  identihca- 
tion  (BZ  34  [1934]  205).  According  to  Zlatarski, 
Dobromir,  who,  like  Ivanko,  was  hostile  to  Ka- 
lojan,  tried  in  1197  to  make  an  alliance  with 
Alexios  III.  Again  Dobromir  changed  sides  and 
established  his  “principaiity "  in  Proseh.  In  a  treaty 
Alexios  III  acknowledged  Dobromir’s  power  over 
Prosek  and  Strumitza  and  gave  him  as  wife  the 
daughter  of  the  protostrator  Manuel  Kamytzes. 
Dobromir  ransomed  Kamytzes  from  Bulgarian 
captivity  and  in  1201  started  a  war  against  Byz. 
The  alliance  with  Kamytzes  did  not  last  long. 
Dobromir  accepted  Byz.  sovereignty  and  married 
the  emperor’s  granddaughter  Theodora.  There- 
after,  he  disappears  from  the  sources. 

lit.  ZIatarski,  Ist.  3:120—45.  P.  Mutafciev,  hbrani  pro- 
izvedenija  (Sofia  1973)  1:172—243.  Brand,  Byiantium  127— 
34.  -A.K.,  C.M.B. 
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DOBROTICA  (Topi 7iporÍT^aç,  also  called  Dob- 
rotic,  mostly  by  Rumanian  scholars),  a  local  ruler 
in  Dobrudja;  died  beíore  1387.  He  was  the  brother 
oí  prince  Balik  (Balica),  whose  capítal  was  in  Kar- 
vuna.  In  1346  Balik  sent  Dobrotica  and  another 
brother  Theodore  to  Constantinople  to  support 
Anna  of  Savoy.  Defeated  by  John  VI  Kanta- 
kouzenos  in  1347,  Dobrotica  acknowledged  Byz. 
suzerainty.  By  1357  or  1366  Dobrotica  received 
the  title  of  despotes.  He  was  Balik’s  successor, 
moved  the  capital  to  Kaliakra  and  then  to  Varna, 
and  acted,  in  alliance  with  Byz.,  against  Bulgaria. 
He  expanded  his  territory  from  the  Byz.  frontier 
to  the  Lower  Danube.  Dobrotica  gave  his  daugh- 
ter  in  marriage  to  Michael  Palaiologos,  the  third 
son  of  John  V,  and  in  1373  probably  supported 
Michael’s  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Trebi- 
zond  ( Kleinchronìken  2:3 ìof).  He  severed  depen- 
dency  from  the  patriarchate  of  Tùrnovo  and  ac- 
knowledged  the  jurisdiction  of  Constantinople. 

lit.  P.  Mutaf'Ciev,  hbrani  proizvedenija,  vol.  2  (Sofia  1973) 
104-29.  P.  Schreiner,  Studien  zu  den  Brachea  Ckronika  (Mu- 
nich  1967)  148—51.  Ferjancic,  Despoti  150-53.  -A.K. 


DOBRUDJA,  a  region  between  the  Lower  Dan- 
ube  and  the  Black  Sea.  In  the  4th-6th  C.  the 
province  of  Scythia  Minor  approximately  en- 
compassed  this  territory.  In  the  7th  C.  the  Avars 
and  Slavs  penetrated  into  Dobrudja;  ca.68o  As- 
paruch  passed  through  the  region  and  estab- 
lished  his  capital  in  Plisra.  The  political  alle- 
giance  of  Dobrudja  in  the  8th— ìoth  C.  is  under 
dispute:  Bulgarian  historians  consider  it  a  part  of 
Bulgaria;  Rumanian  scholars  assert  that  the  Byz. 
retained  control  over  the  Lower  Danube.  In  the 
960S  Svjatosla v  of  Kiev  claimed  the  estuary  of 
the  Danube,  but  John  I  Tzimiskes  defeated  him 
and  reconquered  Dobrudja.  The  Byz.  constructed 
fortresses  on  the  Danube  and  encouraged  devel- 
opment  of  coastal  centers  (e.g.,  Chilia),  but  Dob- 
rudja  was  subject  to  raids  by  the  Pechenegs  and 
other  nomads.  Under  Byz.  control  the  “Roman” 
ethnic  element  (Vlachs  and  future  Rumanians) 
recovered  and  actively  participated  in  the  Bulgar- 
ian  revolt  that  led  to  the  organization  of  the 
Second  Bulgarian  Empire.  Byz.  tried  to  retain 
the  ports  of  Dobrudja,  but  was  slowly  driven  out 
by  the  Venetians  and  Genoese.  In  the  i4th  C. 
semi-independent  archontes  of  Slavic  and  proto- 
Rumanian  origin  were  active  in  Dobrudja — Balik, 


Dobrotica,  and  others — and  Mircea  the  Elder 
temporarily  annexed  Dobrudja  to  Wallachia.  After 
their  defeat  of  the  Crusaders  at  Varna  in  1444 
the  Ottomans  completely  occupied  the  region 
region. 

u  r.  R.  Vulpe  in  La  Dobroudja  (Bucharest  1938)  280- 
403.  Istorija  na  Dobrudía,  vol.  ì  (Sofia  1984)  156-76  S 
Çtefänescu,  “Byzanz  und  die  Dobrudscha  in  der  zweiteri 
Hälfte  des  14.  Jahrhunderts,”  in  Byzanttnistiscke  Beiträge 
ed.  J.  Irmscher  (Berlin  1964)  239-52.  Din  istoria  Dobrogeì, 
vol.  3  (Bucharest  1971).  -AK 

DOCHEIARIOU  MONASTERY,  located  on  the 
southwest  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Mt.  Athos, 
northwest  of  the  Xenophontos  monastery.  The 
origins  of  Docheiariou  (Aoyetaptou)  are  obscure: 
it  was  apparently  first  established  before  1013  by 
John  Docheiarios  (probably  the  former  cellarer 
of  Xeropotamou)  at  the  Athonite  port  of  Daphne, 
with  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas.  Oikono- 
mides  hypothesizes  that  the  monastery  was  trans- 
ferred  to  a  new  location  in  the  mountains  between 
1051  and  1056  and,  finally,  between  1083  and 
1 108  was  moved  to  its  present  site  near  the  sea. 
By  the  early  i2th  C.  its  dedication  had  changed 
to  St.  Michael.  At  this  time  the  hegoumenos  Neo- 
phytos,  considered  the  second  htetor  of  the  mon- 
astery,  built  a  larger  church  and  a  fortification 
wall  with  a  tower.  He  also  acquired  important 
properties  in  Chalkidike  and  composed  a  testa- 
ment  (sometime  after  1118).  From  the  i4th  C. 
Docheiariou  was  an  imperial  monastery.  It  played 
no  role  in  the  hesychastic  controversy;  its  monks 
were  more  involved  with  temporal  concerns  and 
engaged  in  mercantile  shipping.  Docheiariou  was 
always  a  cenobitic  monastery  inhabited  by  Greeks. 
In  the  early  i5th  C.  the  Russian  deacon  Zosima 
recounted  that  Docheiariou  was  ninth  in  the 
Athonite  hierarchy. 

The  archives  contain  60  acts  of  the  Byz.  period 
(1037—1424).  The  will  of  hegoumenos  Neophytos 
{Docheiar.,  no.6.29-31,  58-60)  boasts  of  the  pre- 
cious  textiles  ( pepla )  he  had  added  to  the  monas- 
tery’s  treasury  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  silver,  books, 
and  icons  he  had  amassed.  At  present  the  library 
contains  approximately  100  MSS  of  Byz.  date 
(Lampros,  Athos  1:233-69),  of  which  cod.  5,  a 
1  2th-C.  menologion  (Treasures  3,  figs.  258—68),  and 
four  Gospel  books  are  notable  for  their  illustra- 
tion.  The  monastery  also  possesses  a  relief  of  the 
Ascension  of  Alexander,  who  is  raised  to  heaven 
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by  grìffins.  Docheiariou’s  present  buildings  are 
almost  all  post-Byz. 

sources.  Actes  de  Docheiariou,  ed.  N.  Oikonomides  (Paris 
1984). 

lit.  Treasures  3:160-75,  289-95.  N.  Oikonomides,  “Hiera 
mone  Docheiariou.  Ratalogos  tou  Archeiou,”  Symmeikta  3 
(1979)  l97_2Ö3-  — A.M.T.,  A.C. 

DOCTRINA  JACOBI  NUPER  BAPTIZATI  (the 
Indoctrination  [8t8«crKaÀta]  of  Jacob  Recently 
Converted),  a  treatise  dated  in  634  (Bonwetsch,. 
infra,  p.xvi)  or  640  (Nau,  infra,  p-715).  It  takes 
the  form  of  a  pseudo-dialogue  (one  party  only 
asks  questions  without  entering  the  discussion) 
between  a  certain  Jacob  and  a  group  of  Jews.  In 
its  prologue  a  man  called  Joseph  claims  to  have 
been  present  during  the  conversation  of  Jacob 
with  the  Jews  and  to  have  written  it  down.  In 
addition  to  Emp.  Herakleios,  the  title  names 
George,  the  eparch  of  Carthage,  and  it  is  plausible 
to  suppose  that  the  treatise  was  produced  in  Af- 
rica. 

The  main  theme  of  the  treatise  is  the  limited 
character  of  the  message  of  the  Old  Testament; 
only  the  “new  law”  brought  forth  by  Christ  assures 
the  salvation  of  mankind.  An  important  theme  of 
the  Doctrina  is  the  moral  perversion  of  Jews,  which 
Jacob  illustrates  by  his  own  activities  before  con- 
version.  This  topic  allows  the  author  to  describe 
(in  a  very  vague  way)  some  contemporary  events, 
such  as  the  conflict  between  the  Blue  and  the 
Green  factions,  the  “tyranny”  of  Emp.  Phokas, 
and  the  Arab  expansion  under  Muhammad.  The 
treatise  has  survived  both  in  the  original  Greek 
(without  the  prologue)  and  in  Ethiopic  and  Slavic 
translations  (W.  Lüdtke,  Archin  für  slanische  Phi- 
Mogie  33  [1912]  317). 

ED.  and  lit.  Doctrina  lacobi  nuper  bapliiali,  ed.  N.  Bon- 
wetsch  (Berlin  1910).  “La  didascalie  de  Jacob,”  ed.  F.  Nau 
in  PO  8.5  (igia)  71 1-80.  -A.K. 

DOCTRINE  OF  ADDAI,  5th-  or  6th-C.  Syriac 
account  of  the  origins  of  Christianity  in  Edessa 
and  environs,  which  relies  on  earlier  materials. 
The  anonymous  work  is  basically  a  collection  of 
documents  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Edessa 
under  the  names  of  Hanan,  the  archivist  of  Abgar 
V  (4  b.c.— a.d.  50),  and  Labûbnâ  bar  Sänaq,  the 
king’s  scribe.  The  documents  consist  of  a  letter  of 
King  Abgar  to  Jesus  inviting  him  to  Edessa,  which 
Hanan  reportedly  delivered  personally,  bringing 


back  an  oral  reply,  and  accounts  of  the  sermons 
and  miracles  worked  in  Edessa  by  Addai,  an  apos- 
tle  sent  to  the  city  by  Judas  Thomas  after  the 
ascension  of  Jesus.  The  same  story  appears  in 
digest  form,  but  including  a  letter  from  Jesus  to 
Abgar,  in  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eusebios  of 
Caesarea  (Eusebios  HE  1.13).  In  the  Doctrine  of 
Addai  the  author  reports  that  Hanan  painted  a 
portrait  of  Jesus,  which  Abgar  installed  in  one  of 
his  palaces.  Important  themes  in  the  Doctnne  are 
apostolic  succession  in  Edessa,  the  imperium  Ro- 
manum  as  the  appropriate  civil  milieu  for  Chris- 
tianity,  antipagan  and  anti-Jewish  polemics,  the 
canon  of  the  scriptures,  and  divine  protection 
guaranteed  for  Edessa,  “the  Blessed  City.” 

ed.  G.  Phillips,  The  Doctrine  of  Addai,  the  Apostle  (London 
1876).  G.  Howard,  The  Teachìng  of  Addai  (Chico,  Calif., 
1981). 

lit.  W.  Bauer,  Orthodoxy  and  Heresy  in  Earliest  Chrislianity 
(Philadelphia  1971)  1-43.  H.J.W.  Drijvers,  “Facts  and 
Problems  in  Early  Syriac-Speaking  Christianity,”  The  Second 
Century  2  (1982)  157—75  Idem,  “Jews  and  Christians  at 
Edessa,"  Journa!  of  Jewish  Sludies  36  (1985)  88—102. 

-S.H.G. 

DODECASYLLABLE,  a  Byz.  development  of  the 
ancient  iambic  trimeter,  the  meter  of  most  dia- 
logue  in  classical  tragedy.  Early  in  the  Byz.  period, 
accurate  trimeters  were  written  by  the  long  and 
short  syllable  patterns  of  ancient  prosody.  How- 
ever,  by  the  9th  C.,  since  Greek  had  lost  the 
distinction  between  long  and  short  syllables,  a  new 
meter  developed  around  two  aspects  of  the  iam- 
bic  trimeter  that  could  still  be  appreciated:  a  basic 
line  length  of  12  syllables;  and  a  division  after 
either  five  or  seven  syllables  by  the  two  caesura 
patterns  of  the  ancient  meter.  To  this  outline  was 
added  a  set  of  stress  accent  preferences  that  var- 
ied  according  to  fashion  and  personal  taste,  but 
observed  as  an  absolute  rule  a  stress  accent  on  the 
eleventh  syllable.  A  learned  writer  like  John 
Tzf,tzes,  while  conforming  to  the  stress  patterns, 
also  judged  dodecasyllables  for  their  accuracy  as 
quantitative  trimeters,  condemning  false  quan- 
tities  in  his  own  early  work.  Most  Byz.  dodeca- 
syllables,  however,  at  least  from  the  i2th  C.  on- 
ward,  pay  little  regard  to  quantity,  esp.  the  vowels 
a,  1,  and  v  (the  dichronous  vowels),  whose  length 
is  not  immediately  apparent. 

Dodecasyllables  were  used  for  works  of  epic 
tone  after  the  decline  of  the  hexameter  (e.g.,  by 
George  of  Pisidia)  and  were  very  frequent  in 
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epigrams  and  ceremonial  poetry.  A  small  propor- 
tion  of  popular  poetry  also  appears  in  dodeca- 
syllable  form,  leaving  open  the  suspicion  that  the 
verse  may  have  developed  at  an  oral  level  before 
being  adopted  by  the  written  word. 

lit.  P.  Maas,  “Der  byaantinische  Zwö!f'silber,”  BZ  12 
(1903)  278-323.  Hunger,  Lit.  2:91-93.  -M.J.J. 

DODERAORTON.  See  Great  Feasts. 

DOGMA  (òóyfta),  a  term  encountered  in  the  New 
Testament  in  connection  with  the  edict  of  the  so- 
called  Apostolic  Council  of  Jerusalem  (Acts  16:4) 
where  it  signihes  “what  seems  right,  or  good,  or 
reasonable.”  In  Byz.  theology,  it  generally  retains 
an  ambiguity,  referring  variously  to  the  opinions 
or  teachings  of  the  church,  of  pagans,  of  philos- 
ophers,  or  of  heretics.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the 
so-called  Definìtiones  Patmenses  ( OrChrP  46  [1980] 
335—37),  the  word  dogma  is  understood  more 
broadly  than  in  modern  usage  that  has  established 
it  as  a  theological  term  since  the  iyth  C.  In  effect, 
what  we  now  call  dogmas,  Byz.  theology  finds  in 
the  Creed  of  Nicaea  and  Constantinople  as  well 
as  in  the  definitions  or  anathemas  of  the  subse- 
quent  ecumenical  councils,  and  concretely  in  the 
Synodiron  of  Orthodoxy.  Thus,  dogma  means 
orthodox  teaching  as  “true  concept  concerning  all 
matters”  (Anastasios  of  Sinai,  ed.  Uthemann,  Viae 
Dux,  2.6,  pp.  10—12). 

lit.  E.  Amand  de  Mendieta,  “The  Pair  kerygma  and 
dogma  in  the  Theological  Thought  of  St.  Basil  of  Caesarea.” 
JThSt  n.s.  16  (1965)  129-142.  -R.-H.U. 


DOGS  (sing.  kvcúv).  Used  for  guarding  and 
rounding  up  flocks  of  sheep,  but  also  for  hunting 
or  simply  as  a  companion  or  pet,  the  dog  was 
particularly  indispensable  in  agricultural  com- 
munides.  It  is  the  inveterate  companion  of  David 
in  Psalter  illustradon  and  other  works  depicdng 
the  young  shepherd.  The  Farmer’s  Law  (pars.  25 
and  75—77)  heavily  penalized  anyone  who  killed, 
poisoned,  or  injured  a  sheep  dog.  Fhe  guilty 
faced  corporal  punishment  and  had  to  pay  double 
for  the  animal’s  price.  The  training  of  hunting 
dogs  was  entrusted  to  shylagogoi ,  who  took  charge 
of  the  hounds  during  the  hunting  expeditions  of 
the  nobility.  Hunting  dogs  were  highly  prized  and 
might  be  sent  as  gifts.  The  dog’s  usefulness  is 
reflected  in  the  Kynosophion  of  Demetrios  Pepa- 


gomenos,  which  describes  the  breeding  and  train- 
ing  of  dogs  and  the  treatment  of  their  diseases; 
rabies  is  mentioned  along  with  observations  on  its 
symptoms  (R.  Hercher,  Claudii  Aeliani  Varia  His- 
toria,  Epistolae,  Fragmenta  [Leipzig  1866]  587—99). 

The  Byz.  praised  the  dog  for  being  man’s  most 
faithful  companion.  A  common  and  familiar  theme 
is  the  dog’s  revelation  of  the  murderer  of  its  slain 
master  (Tzetzes,  Hist.  4:131,  152).  We  also  hear 
of  trained  dogs  entertaining  the  public  by  per- 
forming  various  acts  (Malal.  453-15-454-4).  Fol- 
lowing  classical  models,  Nikephoros  Basilares 
composed  an  enhomion  for  dogs  that  mentions  the 
use  of  guide  dogs  by  blind  beggars  ( Progimnasmi 
e  monodie,  ed.  A.  Pignani  [Naples  1983]  136.95— 
97).  Three  centuries  later  Theodore  Gazes  com- 
posed  a  similar  enhomion  dedicated  to  Mehmed  II 
(PG  161:985—97).  In  hagiography,  however,  the 
dog  is  often  depicted  as  a  symbol  of  evil  or  even 
as  the  embodiment  of  the  Devil  (e.g.,  AAS’S  Nov. 
3:51 7f )-  Similarly,  superstitious  beliefs  held  that 
a  dog  seen  early  in  the  morning  brings  bad  luck. 

lit.  Koukoules,  Bws  6:316!.  M.  Lurker,  “Der  Hund  als 
Symboltier  für  den  Übergang  Dieseseits  in  das  Jenseits,” 
Zeitschrift  für  Religions  und  Geistesgeschichte  35  (1983)  132— 
44.  — Ap.R.,  A.C. 

DOREIANOS  (Ao/cetanóç,  fem.  AoKEiavf)),  a  fam- 
ily  name  probably  derived  from  the  toponym  of 
Dok(e)ia,  said  to  be  in  the  Armeniakon  theme  or 
in  Paphlagonia.  The  Dokeianoi  were  known  in 
the  nth  C.  predominantly  as  military  com- 
manders;  the  first,  Nikephoros,  was  hatepano  of 
Italy  before  1040;  in  1040/1  the  post  was  occupied 
by  Michael  Dokeianos,  who  was  killed  during  an 
unsuccessful  expedition  against  the  Pechenegs  in 
1050;  Theodore,  magistros  and  megas  dowc,  was 
one  of  the  closest  supporters  of  Isaac  I,  his  uncle. 
Another  Dokeianos  married  Alexios  I’s  niece  So- 
phia  (L.  Stiernon,  REB  23  [1965]  228)  and  was 
granted  the  high  title  of  sebastos.  Anonymous  epí- 
grams  (Lampros,  “Mark.  kod.”  147F  16 ìf)  men- 
tion  their  son,  who  died  prematurely,  and  their 
daughter  Irene  Romnene,  wife  of  Isaac  Vatatzes. 
The  Dokeianoi  were  rich:  Michael  possessed  a 
mansion  in  Paphlagonia  (Bryen.  i94f),  and  a 
charter  of  1110  (Laura  1,  no.59.34)  mentions  “a 
moat  of  the  Dokeianoi”  near  Thessalonike;  Irene 
Romnene,  according  to  the  epigrarns,  was  raised 
in  luxury,  with  servants  and  golden  vessels.  De- 
spite  their  relationship  with  the  Romnenoi,  the 
Dokeianoi  lost  their  prominence  after  Alexios  I’s 
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reign;  we  know  only  that  a  certain  Dokeianos  was 
appointed  bishop  of  Dyrrachion  in  1212.  The 
name  appears  in  later  sources,  but  the  late  Do- 
keianoi  are  mostly  peasants,  clerics,  or  scribes 
( PLP ,  nos.  5560-78).  John  Dokeianos  was  a  writer 
in  the  mid-i5th  C.  (see  Doreianos,  John). 

Lit.  Falkenhausen,  Dominazione  93.  -A.K. 

DOREIANOS,  JOHN,  rhetorician,  copyist,  and 
bibliophile;  fl.  mid-t5th  C.  Our  knowiedge  of 
Dokeianos  (AoNetat'ós)  is  based  almost  exclusively 
on  the  evidence  of  his  own  writings.  His  earliest 
work  that  can  be  dated  with  any  certainty,  an 
address  to  the  despotes  Theodore  II  Palaiologos, 
was  apparently  composed  ca.1436  (Topping,  infra 
6);  he  evidently  lived  into  the  1470S,  when  he 
wrote  an  epigram  on  the  deceased  patriarch  Gen- 
nadios  II  Scholarios.  Dokeianos  is  perhaps  to 
be  identified  with  the  John  Dokeianos  who  was 
teaching  at  the  patriarchal  school  in  Constanti- 
nople  in  1474.  Dokeianos  was  closely  associated 
with  the  Palaiologan  family,  both  in  Mistra  and  in 
Constantinople,  and  served  as  tutor  to  the  prin- 
cess  Helena  Palaiologina,  daughter  of  the  despotes 
Demetrios  Palaiologos. 

Dokeianos’s  preserved  works  are  primarily  rhe- 
torical,  such  as  enkomia  and  addresses  to  Constan- 


tine  XI.  A  monody  on  Catherine,  Constantine’s 
second  wife,  has  been  attributed  to  Dokeianos  by 
P.  Sotiroudis  (JÖB  35  [1985]  223—29).  His  love 
of  classical  literature  is  revealed  by  his  frequent 
citations  of  ancient  authors  and  allusions  to  antiq- 
uity,  and  by  the  catalogue  of  his  personal  library, 
which  included  volumes  of  Homer,  Hesiod,  Aes- 
chines,  Xenophon,  Aristotle,  and  Hermogenes. 
He  was  also  a  copyist  of  MSS,  notably  Venice, 
Marc.  gr.  520,  which  includes  works  of  Theognis 
and  Plutarch. 

ed.  Lampros,  Pal.  kai  Pel.  1  221-55. 

lit.  P.  Topping,  “Greek  MS  1  (the  works  of  loannes 
Dokeianos)  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Library,”  The 
Library  Chronicle  29  (1963)  1-15.  S.  Lampros,  “Hai  biblio- 
thekai  Ioannou  Marmara  kai  Ioannou  Dokeianou,”  NE  1 
(1904)  295-312.  PLP,  no.5577.  -A.M.T. 

DOLICHE.  See  Telouch. 

DOME  (rìfju.o-cjraípioi'),  a  hemispherical  vault,  dis- 
tinguished  by  its  pure  geometry  and  by  its  cen- 
tralizing  role  in  the  planning  of  buildings.  The 
dome  is  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  feature 
of  Byz.  church  architecture,  lending  both  internal 
and  external  coherence.  Domes  could  be  built  of 
stone  (e.g.,  audience  hall  of  al-Mundhir  at  Sergio- 
polis,  6th  C.),  tubular  ceramic  elements  (e.g.,  San 


Dome.  Dome  of  Hagia  Sophia,  Istanbul.  View  from  the  southwest. 
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Vitale,  Ravenna),  or  of  brick  (e.g.,  Hagia  Sophia, 
Constantinople).  The  interior  of  the  dome  could 
be  either  a  smooth  hemisphere  (e.g.,  St.  Irene, 
Constantinople),  scalloped  (also  known  as  a 
“pumpkin  dome,”  e.g.,  Myrelaion  Church,  Con- 
stantinople),  or  ribbed  (e.g.,  Hagia  Sophia).  All 
these  methods  of  construction  and  interior  artic- 
ulation  appear  as  early  as  the  5th— 6th  C.  and 
persist  to  the  very  end  of  Byz.  architecture.  Struc- 
turally  and  iconographically,  the  Byz.  dome  de- 
scended  from  Roman  antecedents.  Yet,  unlike 
Roman  examples,  Byz.  domes  were  related  to 
basically  longitudinal  rather  than  fully  centralized 
buildings.  An  ingenious  system  of  structural  sup- 
ports,  involving  either  pendentives  or  squinches, 
was  developed  to  permit  the  setting  of  the  dome 
over  the  rectilinear  space  of  the  naos.  In  addition 
to  being  the  crowning  architectural  element,  the 
dome  was  also  the  focus  of  church  programs  of 

DECORATION. 

lit.  E.B.  Smith,  The  Dome:  A  Sludy  in  the  History  of  ldeas 
(Princeton  1950;  rp.  1971).  J.J.  Rasch,  “Die  Ruppel  in  der 
römischen  Architektur,”  Arr.hitectura  15.2  (1985)  117-39. 
S.  Storz,  “Zur  Funktion  von  keramischen  Wölbröhren  in 
römischen  und  frühchristlichen  Gewölbbau,”  Architectura 
14.2  (1984)  89-105.  O.  Demus,  Byz.  Mosaic.  K.  Lehmann, 
“The  Dome  of  Heaven,”  ArtB  27  (1945)  1-27.  -S.C. 

DOMENTIJAN,  Serbian  scholar  and  writer;  born 
ca.1210,  died  after  1264.  For  most  of  his  life 
Domentijan  was  a  monk  in  Hilandar  on  Athos, 
where  he  wrote  a  (very  long)  Life  of  St.  Sava 
ca.  1250  at  the  request  of  King  Stefan  Uros  I  and 
in  1263/4  a  Life  of  St.  Simeon  (the  former  king 
Stefan  Nemanja).  Both  texts  make  an  impressive 
display  of  scriptural  and  theological  learning.  They 
are  valuable  sources  for  the  historian,  but  must 
be  used  with  caution  because  they  are  partially 
derivative.  Both  draw  on  the  Life  of  Nemanja  by 
his  son  Stefan  the  First-Crowned;  in  the  Life  of 
Simeon,  Domentijan  copies  long  passages  verba- 
dm.  Another  unacknowledged  source  of  motifs  is 
the  panegyric  on  Vladimir  I  by  Metr.  Ilarion  of 
Kiev.  The  Life  of  St.  Sava  was  revised  by  the 
monk  Teodosije  in  1290-92. 

ed.  Dj.  Danicic,  Domentijan.  íivol  sv.  Simeuna  i  sv.  Save 
(Belgrade  1865).  Légendes  slaves  du  moyen  âge,  1 169—  tiyj. 
Les  Némania:  vies  de  St.  Syméon  et  de  St.  Sabba ,  ed.  A.  Chodzko 
(Paris  1858),  with  Fr.  tr. 

lit.  V.  Nikolic,  Domentijan  (Zemun  1897).  V.  Corovic, 
preface  to  L.  Mirkovic,  Domentijan,  Zivoti  sueloga  Save  i 
svetoga  Sìmeona  (Belgrade  1938)  5-23.  A.  Schmaus,  “Die 
literarische  Problematik  von  Domentijans  Sava-Vita,”  Opera 
Slavka  4  (1963)  121-42.  -R.B. 


DOMESTIROS  (ôo/xéoro<oç),  a  term  designating 
a  broad  range  of  officials,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and 
military.  Prokopios  ( Wars  3.4.7)  explains  the  term 
as  the  Latin  form  of  the  Greek  hoinonos,  “compan- 
ion.”  In  the  church  hierarchy  they  were  the  heads 
of  specific  groups  connected  with  order  and  ritual 
(anagnostai,  subdeacons,  etc.),  esp.  as  conduc- 
tors  of  the  choirs  of  singers  (Darrouzès,  Offkìa 
596).  In  the  civil  service  the  term  is  known  from 
355  for  the  chief  of  a  bureau,  identical  to  primi- 
herios;  domestihoi  of  the  serreton  or  of  the  epho- 
ros  are  mentioned  on  later  seals.  Domestihoi  were 
influentíal,  some  of  them  close  to  the  emperor, 
some  confidants  of  important  functionaries  (O. 
Seeck,  RE  5  [1905]  i2g6f).  By  the  late  gth  C. 
when  Philotheos  compiled  the  Kletorologion,  there 
were  two  kinds  of  military  domestihoi:  the  com- 
manders  of  tagmata,  esp.  the  domestiros  ton 
scholon,  and  their  subaltern  officers  who,  ac- 
cording  to  the  anonymous  book  on  tactics  (ed. 
Dennis,  Military  Treatises  252.139—46),  stood  un- 
der  the  command  of  the  comes.  From  the  end  of 
the  ìith  C.,  domestihoi  of  the  themes  are  also 
known  (Guilland,  Institutions  1:588—93),  relatively 
low  officials  who  dealt  primarily  with  theme  fi- 
nances.  (See  also  Megas  Domestiros.) 

lit.  Bury,  Adm.  System  47-68.  Oikonomides,  Listes  329— 
33.  -A.K. 

DOMESTIROS  TON  EXKOUBITON  (ôojusori- 
/<oç  tùv  'E^KOvf3ÍTU)v),  commander  of  the  tagma 
of  the  Exkoubitoi.  The  small  corps  of  excubitores 
was  created  by  Leo  I  as  a  select  imperial  guard 
and  put  under  the  command  of  a  comes  excubitorum 
(Jones,  LRE  1:658),  a  post  that  had  considerable 
importance  in  the  6th  and  7th  C.  The  first  known 
domestihos  ton  Exkoubiton  was  Strategios,  who  held 
the  title  of  spatharios,  in  765  (Theoph.  438.10— 

1 1).  Bury  (Adm.  System  57)  suggests  that  this  change 
in  title  from  comes  to  domestihos  meant  degradation 
of  the  rank,  but  the  real  significance  of  the  shift 
escapes  us  because  of  the  paucity  of  sources.  In 
the  mid-gth-C.  taktikon  of  Uspenskij  the  domes- 
tikos  ton  Exkoubiton  occupies  a  place  inferior  to  all 
strategor,  in  later  taktika  he  was  ranked  ahead  of 
Western  strategoi.  In  the  ìoth-C.  taktikon  of  Escu- 
rial  we  find  two  domestikoi — one  for  the  East  and 
another  for  the  West;  Oikonomides  (Listes  330) 
hypothesizes  that  besides  these  two  there  was  a 
special  domestihos  for  Constantinople.  In  the  ìith 
C.  the  title  of  the  commander  of  Exkoubitoi  be- 
came  archon  (Skyl.  380.92—93),  and  a  i2th-C.  his- 
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torian  (An.Romn.  1:151.19)  uses  the  verb  exarcho 
to  describe  the  function  of  the  dom.estik.os.  It  is  not 
known,  however,  whether  this  change  was  official 
or  only  due  to  literary  taste,  and  whether  this 
tagma  was  a  united  body  of  Exkoubitoi  or  one  of 
the  two  (or  three)  divisions  (East,  West,  and  Con- 
stantinople). 

Some  seals  of  the  7th  C.  bear  the  name  exkou- 
bitor,  while  doviestikos  of  the  Exkoubiton  or  the 
Exkoubitoi  appears  in  those  of  the  8th-gth  C.; 
their  titles  are  spatharioi  (in  the  8th  C.),  protospa- 
tharioi,  and  even  patrihios  (Zacos,  Seals  1,  no.2403) 
in  the  gth  C.  Their  staff  included  a  topoteretes; 
a  protomandator,  with  his  mandatores;  the  bearers 
of  ensigns;  and  skribones.  This  last  term,  which  in 
the  7th  C.  probably  was  a  dignity  (see  Zacos,  Seals 
1.3:1649)  and  was  combined  sometimes  with  the 
civil  functions  of  dioihetes,  zygostates,  etc.,  des- 
ignates  in  the  Taktika  of  Leo  VI  (4.6)  officers 
assigned  for  occasional  services. 

lit.  Haldon,  Praetorìans  355-57.  M.  Whitby,  “On  the 
Omission  of  a  Ceremony  in  Mid-Sixth  Century  Constanti- 
nople,”  Histona  36  (1987)  483-88.  -A.K. 

DOMESTIROS  TON  HIRANATON  (ôo/iétrriicoç 
tü)v  'ÌKaváT(üv),  commander  of  the  tagma  of  Hi- 
kanatoi.  The  origin  of  the  Hikanatoi  is  obscure; 
Bury  rejects  the  possibility  of  their  identification 
with  foederati,  stressing  that  there  is  no  evidence 
whatever  that  Hikanatoi  were  foreigners.  Haldon 
suggests  that  the  regiment  of  Hikanatoi  was  mod- 
eled  on  the  vigla.  According  to  the  vita  of  Patr. 
Ignatios,  the  office  was  created  in  809,  and  Ni- 
ketas  (the  future  Ignatios)  was  the  first  appointee. 
Without  rejecting  this  testimony,  Bury  expresses 
doubts,  but  G.  Ostrogorsky  and  E.  Stein  ( Bymntion 
7  [1932]  i93f,  n.2)  accept  the  evidence  as  valid. 
The  domestikos  ton  Hikanaton  is  mentioned  in  all 
the  taktika  of  the  gth-ioth  C.,  but  the  evidence 
from  the  i  ìth  C.  is  already  questionable  since  the 
sources  may  use  Hikanatoi  as  a  family  name. 
Among  his  subordinates  were  the  topoteretes, 
chartoularios,  kovútes  (see  Comes),  and  so  on. 
The  seals  of  several  domestikoi  ton  Hikanaton  of  the 
gth  C.  are  preserved. 

lit.  Bury,  Adm.  System  636  Oikonomides,  Listes  332. 
Haldon,  Praetorians  2956  357.  -A.K. 

DOMESTIROS  TON  NOUMERON  (Sofj.é(TTiKoç 
tùv  N ovfxépo)v),  commander  of  the  tagma  of  the 
Noumera.  This  domestikos  is  listed  in  all  the  tak- 


tika.  The  first  known  domestikos  ton  Noumeron  is 
Leo  Lalakon  who  was  active  during  the  reign  of 
Michael  III  (PG  105:5136);  one  of  his  contem- 
poraries,  Theophilitzes,  is  said  to  have  held  the 
office  of  the  komes  ton  teichon  and  that  of  the 
Noumera  (TheophCont  655.10—11),  which  may 
mean  that  the  two  offices  were  not  yet  separate. 
Bury  assumes  that  the  droungarios  of  the  Nou[mera] 
mentioned  on  a  7th-  or  8th-C.  seal  was  a  prede- 
cessor  of  the  domestihos.  J.  Haldon  (Praetorians  256— 
75)  hypothesizes  that  the  regiment  of  the  Nou- 
mera  was  established  in  the  late  7th  C.  and  had 
close  contacts  with  the  factions.  On  seals  of  the 
gth  C.,  domeslihoi  ton  Noumeron  have  titles  of  spu- 
tharioi  and  protospatharioi  (Zacos,  Seals  1:1881).  The 
functions  of  this  domestikos  included  protection  of 
the  palace  and  supervision  of  the  city  prison  of 
the  Noumera.  On  his  staff  were  the  topoteretes 
and  chartoularios,  as  well  as  tribuni,  uicani,  and 
others.  The  office  does  not  seem  to  have  survived 
the  1  ìth  C. 

lit.  Bury,  Adm.  System  656  Oikonomides.  Listes  337. 
Guilland,  Topographie  1:48—51.  -A.K. 

DOMESTIROS  TON  OPTIMATON,  governor 
of  the  theme  of  Optimatoi  or  commander  of  the 
tagma  deployed  there.  The  taktika  do  not  men- 
tion  a  strategos  of  the  Optimatoi.  This  domestikos 
occupies  in  the  hierarchical  lists  a  position  much 
lower  than  all  the  Eastern  strategoi.  Oikonomides 
(Listes  339)  emphasizes  his  function  as  provider  of 
mules  for  the  army.  Nothing  is  known  about  his 
role  on  the  battlefield.  The  staff  of  the  domestikos 
ton  Optimaton  was  structured  like  that  of  other 
tagmata,  including  a  topoteretes,  chartoulari- 
os,  komites  (see  Comes),  and  so  on. 

lit.  Bury,  Adm.  System  661'.  Pertusi,  De  them.  133. 

-A.K. 

DOMESTIROS  TON  SCHOLON  (ôo^ibtm/coç  tŵd 
(Tgohŵp),  commander  of  the  tagma  of  the  scholae. 
It  is  plausible  that  this  office  oríginated  from  that 
of  the  domestikos  on  the  staff  of  the  magister 
officiorum,  who  became  independent  as  the  ma- 
gister  was  assigned  other  duties.  I  he  first  known 
domestikos  ton  scholon  ís  the  patrihios  Antony  in  767 
(Theoph.  442.25—26).  In  the  taktika  the  domes- 
tikos  ton  scholon  occupies  the  place  below  the  stra- 
tegos  of  Anatolikon  but  before  the  other  strategoi. 
The  term  is  rarely  used  in  military  books  of  the 
ìoth  C.  (e.g.,  Dennis,  Military  Treatises  292.25). 
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During  the  reign  of  Romanos  II  the  office  was 
divided  in  two,  domestikoi  of  the  East  and  of  the 
West;  they  are  listed  in  the  laktikon  of  Escurial 
(Oikonomides,  Listes  263.23—24)  but  even  at  that 
time  below  the  strategos  of  Anatolikon.  In  reality 
the  domestikos  ton  scholon  was  commander  in  chief 
of  the  army  (or  one  of  its  two  sections);  from  the 
end  of  the  gth  C.  the  Phokas  family  attempted  to 
monopolize  the  office.  Constantine  VIII  and  some 
of  his  successors,  desiring  to  restrict  the  indepen- 
dence  of  noble  families,  often  granted  the  office 
to  eunuchs,  but  from  the  mid-nth  C.  the  post 
was  returned  to  the  military  aristocracy.  The  me- 
gas  domesti kos  as  commander  in  chief  func- 
tioned  until  the  fall  of  the  empire,  whereas  the 
simple  domestikos  (known  at  least  through  1320) 
became  an  honorary  title  conferred  on  governors 
and  the  like.  The  staff  of  the  domestikos  ton  scholon 
included  topoteretai,  komites  (see  Comes),  char- 
toularioi,  subaltern  domestikoi,  and  others. 

lit.  Guilland,  Institutions  1:405—68.  Raybaud,  Gouverne- 
ment  237—39.  -A.K. 

DOMINICANS.  The  religious  order  founded  by 
St.  Dominic  in  1215  soon  became  active  in  mis- 
sionary  work  in  the  East.  By  1228  it  was  firmly 
installed  in  the  Latin  Empire  of  Constantinople 
and  in  the  Holy  Land.  A  regional  grouping  within 
the  order,  the  Societas  Fratrum  Peregrinantium, 
began  ca.1300,  was  suppressed  from  1363  to  1375, 
then  revived.  It  operated  in  the  Genoese  colonies 
in  the  Crimea,  then  in  Armenia,  Persia,  and 
Georgia. 

Members  of  the  order  residing  in  the  East,  esp. 
in  the  Dominican  convent  in  Pera,  were  active  as 
papal  legates,  imperial  ambassadors  to  the  papacy, 
proselytizers,  and  polemicists.  Many  became  fluent 
in  Greek  and  wrote  theological  treatises  in  that 
language  addressed  to  prominent  Byz.,  including 
Andronikos  II,  hoping  to  persuade  them  to  ac- 
cept  the  Latin  teachings  on  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  on  papal  primacy. 

In  1309  the  Dominican  order  chose  Albertus 
Magnus  and  Thomas  Aquinas  as  official  teachers 
of  theology.  The  writings  and  translations  of  De- 
metrios  Rydones  enhanced  the  influence  of 
Thomism  in  Constantinople.  In  the  late  1 4th  and 
early  i5th  C.  a  number  of  Byz.  in  Rydones’  circle 
converted  to  Roman  Catholicism  and  joined  the 
order,  including  the  brothers  Andrew,  Theodore, 


and  Maximos  Chrysoberges  and  Manuel  Kale- 
kas. 

lit.  Loenertz,  ByiFrGr  I,  209-26.  B.  Altaner,  “Die 
Renntnis  des  Griechischen  in  den  Missionsorden  während 
des  13.  und  14.  Jahrhunderts,”  ZKirch  53  (1934)  436-93. 

-K.K. 

DOMITIANOS  (Ao/xtTtapóç),  diplomat,  bishop  of 
Melitene  from  580,  and  saint;  born  ca.550,  died 
Constantinople  10  or  12  Jan.  602;  feastday  10 
Jan.  Domitianos  was  a  cousin  of  Maurice — Paret 
rejects  Honigmann’s  assumption  that  Domitianos 
was  the  son  of  Peter,  Maurice’s  maternal  uncle. 
Domitianos  spent  582—85  and  591—98  primarily 
in  Constantinople  as  Maurice’s  adviser;  Pope 
Gregory  I  addressed  several  epistles  to  him.  He 
played  the  key  role  in  the  empire’s  Persian  policy: 
after  Chosroes  II  fled  to  Byz.  territory  in  591, 
Domitianos  became  his  confidant,  accompanied 
the  king  on  his  expedition  to  Iran,  and  negotiated 
the  treaty  with  him.  Domitianos  directed  Maur- 
ice’s  religious  policy  in  the  eastern  regions;  this 
policy  was — contra  H.  Grégoire  ( Bymntion  13  [1938] 
395f) — intolerant  toward  the  Monophysites.  The 
later  Monophysite  tradition  (e.g.,  Gregory  Abû’l- 
Faraj)  is  hostile  to  Domitianos,  accusing  him  of 
seizing  all  Monophysite  churches  in  Mesopotamia 
and  northern  Syria  and  of  persecuting  the  “faith- 
ful.”  He  was  guardian  of  Maurice’s  children. 

LiT.  R.  Paret,  “Dometianus  de  Mélitène  et  la  politique 
religieuse  de  l’empereur  Maurice,”  REB  15  (1957)  42—72. 
E.  Honigmann,  Patristic  Studies  (Vatican  1953)  217—23. 
Whitby,  Maurice  íd  His  Historian  14E  -W.E.K.,  A.K. 

DOMITIUS  ALEXANDER,  usurper  (308-09).  He 
was  oicarius  Africae  and  briefly  controlled  Tripoli- 
tania,  Numidia,  and  Sardinia,  as  well  as  Africa 
proper.  He  was  condemned  at  the  Conference  of 
Carnuntum  in  308  and  defeated  by  Maxentius, 
whose  rule  over  Italy  was  threatened  by  Domi- 
tius’s  control  of  African  grain  and  recognition  of 
Constantine  I.  There  is  disagreement  about  the 
date  when  the  revolt  was  suppressed  (Barnes  gives 
309,  Stein  311). 

lit.  Barnes,  New  Empire  1 4L  Stein,  Histoire  1:85. 

-T.E.G. 

DONATION  (Swpeá).  Byz.  law  fluctuated  be- 
tween  accepting  an  oral  agreement  as  a  sufficient 
form  of  the  donation  contract  and  requiring  a 
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written  contract  or  a  certain  number  of  witnesses 
(3-7).  Leo  VI  in  novel  50  established  the  rule  that 
a  donation  whose  value  surpassed  500  nomismata 
was  void  without  a  written  contract,  whereas  a 
lesser  donation  was  valid  if  confirmed  by  three 
witnesses.  Byz.  law  categorized  a  donation  as  a 
specific  form  of  alienation  that  was  usually  con- 
trasted  with  sale  (e.g.,  Docheiar.,  no.15.4).  More 
explicit  is  a  sigillion  of  Michael  VIII  of  1267  or 
1282  ( Docheiar .,  no.8.14-16)  that  cites  alternative 
methods  of  acquisition:  through  a  ktetor' s  charter, 
through  an  imperial  prostagma  or  other  imperial 
dorea ,  through  purchase,  exchange,  donation  (pros - 
enexis ),  or  improvement  of  the  property. 

Even  though  the  mixed  form  negotium  cum  do- 
natione  was  known  to  Roman  law,  in  Byz.  the 
distinction  between  sale  and  donation  became  ob- 
scured,  partially  due  to  the  concept  of  the  spiritual 
( psychihe )  donation,  that  is,  made  for  the  salvation 
of  the  soul.  Thus,  in  some  charters  (e.g.,  MM 
4:408.33)  there  are  clauses  stating  that  the  seller 
of  property  to  a  monastery  did  not  accept  the  full 
price  but  granted  part  of  the  payment  to  the 
monastery  as  a  donation.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
transaction  could  be  called  dorea  even  when  it  was 
actually  a  sale  (e.g.,  Rastam.,  no.  1  [a.1047]).  The 
term  “donation”  could  also  cover  the  medieva! 
precarium  remuneratoriurn:  thus,  in  1232  Alexios 
Tesaites  donated  his  possessions  to  the  monastery 
of  Lembiotissa,  but  the  family  remained  on  their 
holding,  probably  as  monastic  proshathemenoi 
(Kazhdan,  Agrarnye  otnosenija  i6of). 

lit.  Zachariä,  Geschichle  302-05.  -A.K. 

DONATION  OF  CONSTANTINE  ( Constitutum 
Constantini),  an  8th-C.  Latin  document,  purport- 
ing  to  be  an  act  of  Constantine  I.  Perhaps  origi- 
nating  in  the  chancery  of  Pope  Stephen  II  (752- 
57)  or  Paul  I  (757-67),  it  is  based  heavily  on  the 
5th-C.  Legenda  S.  Siluestri.  In  the  document  C011- 
stantine  I  professes  his  faith  ( confessio )  and  grants 
to  Pope  Silvester  I  several  imperial  insignia  and 
privileges  ( donatio ),  the  Lateran  Palace,  as  well  as 
Rome,  Italy,  and  the  western  regions.  Some  schol- 
ars  speculate  that  the  Donation  was  fashioned  to 
bolster  Pope  Stephen’s  negotiating  position  with 
the  Frankish  ruler  Pepin  (741-68)  against  the 
Lombards  in  754.  More  regard  it  as  a  papai  at- 
tempt  to  diminish  Constantinople’s  authority  by 
demonstrating  that,  since  Constantine  had  of- 


fered  imperial  rank  to  Pope  Silvester  and  since 
the  pope  had  acquiesced  in  Constantine’s  move 
from  Rome  to  Constantinople  (the  new  urbs  regia), 
the  papacy  took  precedence  over  the  patriarchate 
of  Constantinople  and  the  pope  could  transfer 
the  empire’s  center  from  Constantinople  back  to 
Rome.  Now,  however,  speciaiists  minimize  the 
document’s  political  aspect  and  assert  that  it  was 
not  an  official,  anti-Byzantine  act,  but  rather  part 
of  the  rivalry  between  the  Lateran  Palace  and  the 
increasingly  prestigious  Vatican  Church  of  St.  Pe- 
ter  (R.-J.  Loenertz,  Aevum  48  [1974]  245,  and  de 
Leo,  infra  1 1 8f,  suggest  that  a  Greek  monk  wrote 
it  in  Rome’s  Monastery  of  St.  Silvester). 

Nevertheless,  since  the  Donation  of  Constantine 
contradicted  the  Byz.  claim  that  Constantine’s 
translatio  imperii  had  made  Constantinople  the  New 
Rome,  it  figured  prominently  in  numerous  Latin- 
Greek  polemical  exchanges  over  political  and  ec- 
clesiastical  primacy.  The  chancery  of  Otto  III 
declared  the  document  fraudulent,  but  Pope  Leo 
IX  sent  a  copy  to  Patr.  Michael  I  Keroularios 
in  1054,  and  Cardinal  Humbert  later  issued  a 
revised  version  to  support  the  pope’s  dispute  with 
the  Byz.  emperor  and  the  Eastern  patriarchs.  Yet 
in  the  i2th  C.  Byz.  writers  likewise  began  to  ap- 
peal  to  the  Donation.  Under  Manuel  I  Komnenos, 
John  Kinnamos  effectively  used  it  to  attack  West- 
ern  rulers  who  usurped  the  imperial  title  and  to 
deny  that  popes  had  the  right  to  confer  it,  while 
Theodore  Balsamon  used  the  document  tojustify 
Keroularios’s  reaction  in  1054  against  the  papal 
legates  (G.  Ostrogorsky,  SemKond  7  [1935]  187— 
204).  A  Greek  translation  of  the  Donation,  extant 
in  MSS  of  the  ì^th  C.  (ed.  W.  Ohnsorge,  Ronstan- 
tinopel  und  der  Okzident  [ Darmstadt  1966]  108—23), 
was  likely  done  as  early  as  the  i2th  C. 

ed.  P.  de  Leo,  11  Constitulum  Constantini:  Compilazione 
agiografica  del  sec.  VIII,  vol.  1  (Reggio  Calabria  1974).  H. 
Fuhrman,  Das  Constilutum  Conslanlini  [=  MGH  Fontes  luris 
germanid  antiguì  ioj  (Hanover  infiR) 

lit.  J.  van  Engen,  DMA  4:257-59.  H.-G.  Krause,  “Das 
Constitutum  Constantini  im  Schisma  von  1054,”  in  Aus 
Kirche  und  Reich :  Feslschrift  fiir  Friedrich  Kempf  (Sigmaringen 
1983)  131-58.  N.  Huyghebaert,  “Une  légende  de  fonda- 
tion:  Le  Constitutum  Constantini,”  Le  moyen  âge  85  (1979) 
177-209.  P.  Alexander,  “The  Donation  of  Constantine  at 
Byzantium  and  íts  Earliest  Use  against  the  Western  Em- 
pire,”  ZRVI  8  (1963)  1 1-26.  -P.A.H. 
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wedding  gift  of  a  man  to  his  wife — as  opposed  to 
the  “engagement  gift”  (arrha  sponsalicia)  com- 
mon  in  earlier  times — became  an  institution  sub- 
ject  to  special  rules.  According  to  the  laws  of 
Justinian  I,  the  husband  was  obliged  to  provide  a 
donatio  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  that  was  equal 
to  her  promised  dowry  ( Nov.Just .  g7  pr.,  1—2). 
These  two  assets  constituted  the  marriage  prop- 
erty,  administered  by  the  husband  with  limited 
power  of  disposal.  The  question  as  to  who  re- 
ceived  the  donatio  after  the  death  of  the  husband 
depended  on  the  marriage  contract,  which,  in 
addition  to  the  legal  reversion  of  the  property 
brought  into  the  marriage,  should  provide  for  an 
equally  large  profit  ( kerdos )  for  either  marriage 
partner  from  the  fortune  of  the  one  who  died 
first.  If  there  were  children,  the  widow  was  due 
the  usufruct  from  the  donatio  and  a  portion  of 
the  property  equal  in  size  to  the  inheritance  of  a 
child  (ibid.  1 27.3).  If  the  woman  married  a  second 
time,  she  lost  her  portion  from  the  donatio  (ibid. 
2.1,  22.23).  The  Ecloga  (2.3)  explicitly  denied  the 
husband’s  obligation  to  provide  a  donatio  of  equal 
value  to  the  dowry  and  considered  it  sufficient 
that  the  man,  “as  is  common,”  increase  the  worth 
of  the  dowry  through  a  gift.  Both  the  Procheiron 
(tit.6;  9.12,13),  and  th eBasilika  (29.1,2)  reproduce 
Justinianic  law  but  without  the  prologue  and  the 
first  chapter  of  novel  97  concerning  the  equiva- 
lence  of  the  donatio  and  the  dowry.  In  the  Epa- 
nagoge  (tit.19),  the  donatio  appears  in  a  form  that 
has  not  yet  been  studied  in  detail  but  appears  to 
partly  recast  that  in  the  Ecloga;  it  occasioned  a 
detailed  contemporary  commentary.  From  the  time 
of  the  novels  of  Leo  VI,  the  term  dorea  is  often 
replaced  by  hypobolon. 

i.it.  F.  Brandileone,  Scritli  di  storia  del  diritto  prwalo  ita- 
liano,  vol.  1  (Bologna  1931)  117-214.  Simon,  “Ehegüter- 
recht”  225-35.  A.M.  Guljaev,  Predbracnyj  dar  v  rimslwm 
prave  i  v  pamjatnikach  vizantij$kago  zakonodatel’stva  (Dorpat 
[Estonia]  1891).  -M.Th.F. 

DONATISM,  named  after  its  primary  teacher 
Donatus,  a  rigorist  sect  that  developed  within  the 
African  church  in  the  early  4th  C.  in  the  after- 
math  of  the  Great  Persecution.  The  Donatists 
refused  to  accept  Caecilian  as  bishop  of  Carthage 
because  he  had  been  consecrated  by  Felix  of  Ab- 
thungi,  who  was  accused  of  betraying  the  faith 
under  the  threat  of  persecution.  A  synod  of  70 
rigorist  bishops  declared  Caecilian’s  elevation  in- 


valid  and  consecrated  Majorianus  in  his  stead. 
Majorianus  died  soon  afterward  and  Donatus  be- 
came  bishop. 

Shortly  after  the  battle  of  the  Milvian  Bridge 
in  312  Constantine  I  offered  financial  support  to 
the  African  church  in  the  person  of  Caecilian. 
The  Donatists  appealed  to  Constantine  and  a 
commission  was  established  in  3 13  under  the  pres- 
idency  of  Pope  Miltiades  (311-314)  to  hear  the 
conflicting  claims.  This  body  condemned  the  Do- 
natists,  who  appealed  to  the  Council  of  Arles 
(314),  with  the  same  result.  Constantine  hesitated 
to  persecute  the  Donatists  openly,  but  by  316  he 
had  personally  condemned  them  and  there  was 
some  persecution;  in  321,  however,  Constantine 
ordered  effective  toleration.  Constans  I  resumed 
persecution  ín  347,  but  the  Donatists  resisted, 
celebrated  their  rites  in  secret,  and  began  to  turn 
to  violent  reaction  against  government  officials 
and  the  Catholic  party.  In  362  Julian  ordered  an 
end  to  persecution,  but  after  his  death  Donatism 
was  again  outlawed.  Attacked  by  Optatus,  bishop 
of  Milevis,  and  esp.  by  Augustine,  Donatism 
nevertheless  remained  a  vital  force  until  the  end 
of  Christianity  in  North  Africa. 

The  Donatists,  who  claimed  that  they  were  fol- 
lowing  the  teachings  of  St.  Cyprian,  appealed  to 
local  African  and  rigorist  sentiment.  Donatism 
resembled  Novatianism  in  its  rigorism  and  eccle- 
siology,  but  its  adherents  went  beyond  most  sim- 
ilar  groups  in  their  view  of  the  sacramental  sys- 
tem:  they  held  that  the  validity  of  the  sacrament 
depended  upon  the  rectitude  of  the  celebrant.  By 
the  mid-4th  C.  some  Donatists  were  associated 
with  the  circumcelliones,  banditlike  gangs  who  ter- 
rorized  the  cities  and  villas  of  Africa.  The  sect  was 
centered  in  the  villages  and  countryside  of  Nu- 
midia;  some  scholars  have  seen  the  movement  as 
a  reflection  of  “nationalist”  or  social  sentiment. 

lit.  W.H.C.  Frend,  The  Donatist  Church  (Oxford  1952). 
T.D.  Barnes,  “The  Beginnings  of  Donatism,”  JThSt  26 
(1975)  13-22.  R.A.  Marcus,  “Christianity  and  Dissent  in 
Roman  North  Al'rica,”  SChH  9  (1972)  21-36.  P.G.  Schul- 
ten,  De  Circumcellionen  (Leiden  1984).  -T.E.G. 

DONREYS.  See  Beasts  of  Burden. 

DOORS  were  made  of  a  variety  of  materials, 
usually  wood  but  also  bronze;  occasionally  they 
might  be  inlaid  with  ivory  (bone?)  or  silver. 
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Wooden  Doors.  Wood  was  the  material  most 
commonly  used  for  doors.  Some  20  examples 
survive,  generally  dated  i2th— i5th  C.,  normally 
the  main  door  of  a  church  or  of  its  templon.  An 
unusual  concentration  is  found  in  Cyprus  (Soteri- 
ou,  Mnemeia  tes  Kyprou,  pls.  142—44).  There  and 
elsewhere,  Byz.  specimens  are  less  elaborate  than 
the  5th-C.  doors  of  Rome  and  Milan.  Structurally, 
wooden  doors  consist  of  either  stiles  and  rails 
enclosing  panels  or  vertical  planks  nailed  to  hor- 
izontals.  Some  srnall  bema  doors  are  made  of  a 
single  piece  of  lumber;  most  are  decorated  with 
the  Annunciation.  A  door  at  the  monastery  of 
St.  Catherine  on  Sinai  has  reliefs  of  animals, 
birds,  and  plants.  Openwork  Ieaves  survive  at 
loannina  (A.  Zachos,  EpChron  3  [1928]  220—22) 
and  doors  decorated  with  a  geometric  framework 
at  Boulgareli  (A.  Orlandos,  DChAE 2  1,  fasc.  3—4 
[1924]  69-73). 

Bronze  Doors.  Byz.  manufacture  of  bronze  doors 
occurred  in  two  periods — a  4th-  to  7th-C.  contin- 
uation  of  Roman  traditions  and  a  medieval  re- 
vival.  Although  Constantine  I  removed  from  the 
Artemision  at  Ephesus  the  pair  of  doors  deco- 
rated  with  a  gigantomachy  and  erected  them  at 
the  Senate  House  in  Constantinople  (Constan- 
tine  of  Rhodes,  vv.  125— 52),  he  apparently  also 
made  new  bronze  doors  for  his  Forum  (Preger, 
Scriptores  2:279^,  and  Constantius  II  did  likewise 
(360?)  for  Hagia  Sophia.  Doors  of  the  cathedrals 
of  Tyre  (314—17,  with  relief  plaques — Eusebios, 
HE  10.4.42),  and  Edessa  (504/5 — -JoshStyl,  ch.89) 
were  covered  in  metal  revetment.  Surviving  from 
the  4th  to  7th  C.  are  both  cast  bronze  doors — 
(with  silver  inlay)  in  the  Lateran  Baptistery,  Rome 
(461—68) — and  revetted  doors — at  Hagia  Sophia, 
Constantinople  (with  copper  and  silver  inlay  and 
appliqué  decoration),  and  at  the  monastery  of  St. 
Catherine  on  Mt.  Sinai  (550-65).  By  the  gth  C. 
techniques  of  manufacture  of  bronze  doors  may 
have  been  forgotten,  judging  by  the  patchwork 
example  in  the  southwest  vestibule  of  Hagia  So- 
phia  (838-40)  and  by  cases  of  reuse  in  Constan- 
tinople  in  the  Nea  Ekklesia  (880),  on  the  acro- 
polis,  and  at  the  Golden  Gate  (963).  The  craft 
was  revived,  however,  by  the  1  ìth  G.  when  bronze 
doors,  often  decorated  with  figures  and  inlaid 
with  silver,  were  made  in  Constantinople  for  ex- 
port  to  a  series  of  churches  in  Italy:  at  Amalfi 
(ca.1060),  Montecassino  (1066),  S.  Paolo,  Rome 
(1070),  Monte  Sant’  Angelo  (1076),  Atrani  (1087), 


S.  Marco,  Venice  (1080,  1112),  and  Salerno  (1 100), 
the  first  five  having  been  ordered  by  members  of 
an  Amalfitan  family  that  had  commercial  interests 
in  Constantinople  as  well  as  Syria/Palestine.  The 
origin  of  the  so-called  “Rorsun  doors”  in  Novgo- 
rod  (Byz.  or  Russian?)  is  under  discussion. 

Ivory  and  Silver  Doors,  criticized  by  St.  Jer- 
ome,  are  mentioned  more  rarely  in  Byz.  than  in 
Latin  literature  and  occurred  only  in  lavish  con- 
texts.  Six  (?)  of  the  nine  doors  leading  from  the 
narthex  to  the  nave  of  Hagia  Sophia,  Constanti- 
nople,  were  reputed  to  be  of  ivory  (Preger,  Scnp- 
tores  1  :q6. 11  —  12,  note).  The  elephantme  pyle  of  the 
Daphne  in  the  Great  Palace,  first  mentioned  in 
802,  was  used  by  the  emperor  on  his  way  to  the 
Covered  Hippodrome  (De  cer.  518.8).  Most  doors 
described  as  ivory  were  probably  wood  inlaid  with 
bone,  líke  the  examples  preserved  at  the  Prota- 
ton  on  Mt.  Athos  and  at  Elasson,  restored  in 
1296  (G.  Soteriou,  EEBS  4  [1927]  327—31).  Al- 
exios  I  Romnenos  ordered  the  removal  and  re- 
casting  of  the  silver  decorations  on  the  doors  of 
the  Chalkoprateia  Church  in  Constantinople,  which 
depicted  12  dominical  feasts  (E.  Miller,  RN  11 
[1866]  36.20-23;  I.  Sakkelion,  BCH  2  [1878] 

1 18.10-14). 

lit.  C.  Mango,  “Storia  dell’arte,”  Cwiltà  bizanlìiia  dal  IX 
all’XI  secoh  (Bari  1978)  241-51.  G.H.  Forsyth,  K.  Weitz- 
mann,  The Monastery  of  St.  Catherine  at  Mt.  Sinai  (Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  n.d.)  10,  pls.  XCIV-XCVI.  M.E.  Frazer,  “Church 
Doors  and  Gates  of  Paradise:  Byzantine  Bronze  Doors  in 
Italy,”  DOP  27  (1973)  147-62.  C.  Bertelli,  “Notizia  preli- 
minare  sul  restauro  di  alcune  porte  di  S.  Sofia  à  Istanbul," 
BICR  34—35  (>958)  58—115.  A.  Bank,  Prihlainoe  iskusstvo 
Vizanlii  IX-XII  vv.  (Moscow  1978)  71—81. 

— Ch.Th.B.,  M.M.M.,  A.C. 

DORMITION  (NoíjttTjcrtç),  feast  of  the  “falling 
asleep,”  that  is,  death,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  cele- 
brated  15  Aug.  One  of  the  12  Byz.  Great  Feasts, 
the  Dormition  is  prereded  hv  a  two-week  i.ent 
and  has  an  afterfeast  of  nine  days.  It  has  been 
celebrated  on  15  Aug.  since  the  6th  C.,  replacing 
an  earlier  feast  of  the  maternity  of  Mary  found 
on  that  date  in  the  earliest  Jerusalem  sources  (A. 
Renoux,  PO  36.2:189—91,  354-57;  M.  Aubineau, 
Les  Homélies  festales  d’Hesychhis  de  Jérusalem,  vol.  1 
[Brussels  1978]  145-69). 

Originally  a  mobile  celebration  in  Constanti- 
nople  (M.  van  Esbroeck,  Maxime  le  Confesseur,  Vie 
de  la  Vierge  [Louvain  1986]  xxx),  the  Dormition 
had  become  a  fixed  feast  by  the  time  of  Emp. 
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Dormition.  Dormition  of  the  Virgin;  fresco.  West  wall  of  the  Church  of  the  Virgin 
Phorbiotissa,  Asinou.  Below  are  visible  the  heads  of  monastic  saints. 


Maurice;  it  wras  celebrated  at  Blachernai  (Theoph. 
265^  Nikephoros  Rallistos  Xanthopoulos,  PG 
1 47:292 AB).  In  the  Typihon  of  the  Greal  Church 
(Mateos,  Typicon  1 1368-73),  the  festivities  began 
at  dawn  with  a  procession  (lite)  from  St.  Eu- 
phemia  to  Blachernai  for  the  synaxis.  After  the 
liturgy,  the  emperor  offered  a  banquet  for  the 
patriarch  and  other  dignitaries  (Philotheos,  Kletor. 
219.24-221.4).  But  in  the  1416  C.,  the  emperor 
attended  both  vespers  and  the  subsequent  Eucha- 
rist  at  Hagia  Sophia  instead,  resting  in  the  patriar- 
chal  chambers  in  between  the  services  without 
returning  to  the  palace  (pseudo-Kod.  245. 1  1  —  15). 

The  variety  of  Byz.  names  for  the  feast,  signi- 
fying  either  Dormition  or  Assumption  ( analepsis ) 
(M.  Jugie,  La  mort  et  l’assomption  de  la  Sainte  Vierge 
(Vatican  1944)  185—95;  Wenger,  infra  422!'),  re- 
flects  differing  theological  opinion  as  to  whether 
Mary  really  died,  as  was  generally  believed  in  Byz., 


or  had  been  simply  assumed  into  heaven.  Both 
Theodore  of  Stoudios  (PG  99:16960)  and  the 
Typikon  of  the  Great  Church  call  the  feast  the  metas- 
tasis. 

Representation  in  Art.  The  most  important 
texts  for  the  iconography  are  the  second  homily 
of  John  of  Damascus  on  the  Koimesis  (ed.  Kotter, 
Schriften  5:516-40)  and  the  “Pastoral  Letter”  of 
John  I  of  Thessalonike,  read  during  orthros  of  15 
Aug.  (M.  Jugie  in  PO  19:344-438).  Both  draw  on 
the  legend,  Transitus  Mariae,  associated  with  James 
(the  Lord’s  brother),  which  includes  the  Dormi- 
tion  in  a  narrative  running  from  the  Annuncia- 
tion  of  the  Virgin’s  imminent  death  (see  Gabriel) 
through  the  disappearance  of  her  body  (M.  van 
Esbroeck  in  F.  Bovon  et  al.,  Les  Actes  apociyphes  des 
apôtres  [Geneva  1981]  265—85).  The  earliest  pre- 
served  representations  of  the  Virgin’s  death  are 
ìoth-C.  Constantinopolitan  ivories,  isolated  litur- 
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gical  icons  that  show  the  iconography  already  fully 
developed.  The  Virgin  lies  on  a  bier,  Apostles 
grouped  symmetrically  to  either  side;  Christ  stands 
behind  her,  raising  her  small,  swaddled  eidolon  or 
soul  to  an  angel  who  will  carry  it  up  to  Heaven. 
This  image  becomes  widespread:  in  devotional 
panels  and  steatites,  in  MSS  accompanying  the 
reading  for  15  Aug.  (Lk  11:38-42),  and  as  the 
final  Great  Feast  on  templon  beams  and  in  mon- 
umental  cycles,  where  it  usually  occupies  the  west 
wall  of  the  naos.  The  composition  was  elaborated 
in  the  1  ith-i2th  C.  to  include  buildings  housing 
mourning  women,  bishops  (James,  Dionysios  the 
Areopagite,  Hierotheos,  and  Timotheos  of  Ephe- 
sus,  all  of  them  authors  whom  legend  supposed 
to  have  been  present),  the  cloud-borne  Apostles 
arriving,  and  the  figure  of  Jephonias  the  Jew, 
whose  hands — cut  off  by  an  angel  when  he  tried 
to  upset  the  bier — were  restored  when  he  ac- 
knowledged  Christianity.  Many  Palaiologan  ver- 
sions  add  episodes  from  the  longer  narrative,  and 
some  show  the  Virgin’s  bodily  assumption  into 
Heaven,  whose  gates  open  on  high. 

UT.  I.  Zervou  Tognazzi,  “L’iconografia  della  Hoimisis 
della  Santa  Vergine,  sp>ecchio  del  pensiero  teologico  dei 
Padri  bizantini,”  Studi  e  ncerche  sull’Oriente  cristiano  8  (1985) 
2 1  -46,  69— go.  A.  Wenger,  L’Assomption  delal.  s,  Vierge  dans 
la  traditìon  bywntine  du  VI'  au  X'  siècle  (Paris  1955).  A.  Raes, 
“Aux  origines  de  la  fête  de  I’Assomption  en  Orient,” 
OrChrP  12  (1946)  262-74.  ~  R.F.T.,  A.W.C. 


DOROSTOLON  ( AopócrTohon ;  also  Lat.  Duro- 
storum;  Slavic  Dristra,  Drüstür),  also  Silistra,  city 
and  fortress  in  Bulgaria  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
lower  Danube.  The  Roman  walls  were  destroyed 
in  the  4th  C.,  probably  by  the  Visigoths,  and  more 
massive  walls  built  in  the  5th  or  6th  C.  These  in 
turn  were  destroyed,  and  later  rebuilt  by  the  Bul- 
garians  in  the  gth  C.  In  971  John  I  Tzimiskes 
captured  the  city,  in  which  Svjatoslav  had  taken 
refuge.  After  the  First  Bulgarian  Empire  fell, 
Dorostolon  became  the  capital  of  the  Byz.  prov- 
ince  of  Paristrion.  Occupied  for  a  time  in  the 
late  nth  C.  by  the  Pechenegs,  Dorostolon  was 
recaptured  by  Alexios  I  Komnenos  in  1088.  In 
1186/7  it  became  part  of  the  Second  Bulgarian 
Empire.  In  the  i4th  C.  it  was  ruled  by  semi- 
independent  Bulgarian  or  Rumanian  despots  and 
finally  surrendered  to  the  Ottomans  in  1388.  In 
a  period  of  Ottoman  weakness  after  the  battle  of 
Anrara  in  1402,  the  city  was  seized  by  the  Ru- 


manian  prince  Mircea  the  Elder  and  not  re- 
covered  by  the  Turks  until  1419/20.  Dorostolon 
was  an  important  ecclesiastical  center:  the  seat  of 
a  bishop  since  the  conversion  of  Bulgaria  and  in 
the  ìoth  C.  the  residence  of  the  patriarch. 

lit.  A.  Kuzev,  V.  Gjuzelev,  Búlgarski  srednovekovm  gra- 
dove  1  kreposti,  vol.  1  (Sofia  1981)  177—200.  D.P.  Dimitrov, 
“Le  système  décoratif  et  la  date  des  peintures  murales  du 
tombeau  antique  de  Silistra,”  CahArch  12  (1962)  35—52- 

-R.B. 


DOROTHEOS  (A wpóÖEOç),  jurìst,  antecessor, 
professor  at  the  law  school  of  Berytus.  He  was 
appointed  by  Justinian  I  to  the  commissions  for 
the  compilation  of  the  Digest  and  the  second 
edition  of  the  Codex  Justinianus  and  was  or- 
dered,  together  with  Theophilos,  to  compile  the 
Institutes.  In  the  scholia  to  the  Basilira  several 
fragments  of  a  Greek  index  to  the  Dìgest  (esp.  to 
its  24th  book)  have  been  preserved.  The  para- 
phrases  of  the  Digest  passages  2.8.12—2.1 1.4,  pre- 
served  on  papyrus  (ed.  V.  Bartoletti,  Papiri  greci 
e  latini  13.2  [Florence  1953]  no.  1350),  were  at- 
tributed  to  Dorotheos  by  their  first  editor  G.  La 
Pira  ( Bullettino  dell’lstituto  di  Diritto  Romano  38  [1930] 
151—74)  but  on  insufficient  grounds  (F.  Pring- 
sheim,  ZSavRom  53  [1933]  488—91). 

ed.  Heìmbach,  Basìl.  6:36—47. 

lit.  K.E.  Zachariä  von  Lingenthal,  üntische  Jahrbücher 
für  Deutsche  Rechtswissenschaft  8  (1844)  808-10.  -A.S. 


DOROTHEOS,  VISION  OF,  Greek  hexameter 
poem  preserved  in  a  unique  papyrus  codex  of  the 
5th  C.  (P.  Bodmer  29).  The  poem,  in  343  lines, 
describes  the  narrator’s  journey  to  the  court  of 
heaven  where  he  saw  God,  Christ,  and  the  “swift 
angel”  Gabriel.  Christ  was  enthroned  like  a  Ro- 
man  emperor  and  surrounded  by  angels  uni- 
formed  like  Roman  soldiers  and  court  officials, 
and  bearing  such  titles  as  domestihos ,  praipositos, 
primiherios,  ostiarios,  etc.  The  man  was  severely 
punished  for  disobedience  and  vanity,  baptized, 
and  indoctrinated  by  Christ  who  admonished  him 
to  be  modest.  Probably  written  by  an  Egyptian 
poet,  the  work  marks  an  important  stage  in  the 
development  of  Christian  epic. 

ed.  Papyrus  Bodmer  XXIX:  Vision  de  Dorolhéos,  ed.  A. 
Hurst,  O.  Reverdin,  J.  Rudhardt  (Geneva  1984),  rev.  E. 
Livrea  in  Gnomon  58  (1986)  687-711.  Eng.  tr.  A.H.M. 
Resselî,  P.W.  van  der  Horst,  VigChr  41  (1987)  313-59. 
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lit.  J.  Bremmer,  “An  Imperial  Palace  Guard  in  Heaven: 
The  Date  of  the  Vision  of  Dorotheus,”  ZPapEpig  75  ( 1988) 
82-88.  -L.S.B.MacC. 

DOROTHEOS  OF  GAZA,  monk  and  ascetic 
writer;  born  Antioch  ca.500,  died  between  560 
and  580.  Born  to  a  wealthy  family,  Dorotheos 
received  a  classical  education  and  became  an  ar- 
dent  book  collector.  He  then  entered  a  monastery 
near  Gaza  where  he  came  under  the  influence  of 
the  recluse  Barsanouphios,  author  of  a  polemic 
against  Origen,  and  his  friend  John  the  Prophet. 
P.  Canivet  has  suggested  that  Dorotheos  was  forced 
to  leave  this  monastery  because  of  his  sympathy 
with  the  Origenist  doctrines  of  Evagrios  Ponti- 
kos  (REGr  78  [1965]  336—46).  Dorotheos  subse- 
quently  (ca.540)  founded  and  headed  his  own 
cenobitic  monastery,  also  near  Gaza.  He  compiled 
for  the  monks’  use  a  set  of  spiritual  instructions 
(Didaskaliai)  inculcating  the  ascetic  life.  His  work 
was  frequently  cited  by  Theodore  of  Stoudios. 
The  Didaskaliai  survive  in  a  gth-C.  abridged  revi- 
sion  probably  made  by  one  of  Theodore’s  follow- 
ers;  some  of  its  24  sections  may  not  be  authentic. 
The  Didaskaliai  were  translated  into  Syriac,  Ara- 
bic,  Georgian,  and  Church  Slavonic.  Eight  of  his 
letters  and  a  small  collection  of  maxims  also  sur- 
vive. 

ed.  PG  88:1611-1844.  Oeuvres  spintuelles,  ed.  L.  Reg- 
nault,  J.  de  Préville  (Paris  1963),  with  Fr.  tr.  Eng  tr.  E.P. 
Wheeler,  Discourses  and  Sayings  (Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  1977). 

lit.  J.M.  Szymusiak,  J.  Leroy,  DictSpìr  3  (1957)  1651- 
64.  D.  Stiernon,  DHGE  14  (1960)  686f.  -B.B. 

DOROTHEOS  OF  MONEMVASIA,  a  name 
(perhaps  fictitious)  under  which  was  printed  a 
world  chronicle  that  has  survived  in  many  MSS 
whose  interconnections  are  not  yet  fully  worked 
out.  The  first  redaction  ended  at  1570.  The 
chronicle  consisted  of  several  disconnected  sec- 
tions:  biblical  and  ancient  history;  lists  of  Roman 
and  Christian  emperors,  of  Turkish  sultans,  and 
of  patriarchs  of  Constantinople;  the  history  of 
Rome  from  Aeneas  to  Emp.  John  VIII  Palaiolo- 
gos;  the  history  of  sultans  to  Selim  II;  and  the 
history  of  the  Greek  church.  The  last  section 
contains  a  prose  version  of  the  Chronicle  of 
Morea,  the  story  of  the  Council  of  Ferrara- 
Florence,  a  chapter  on  Venice,  etc.  The  original 
compilation  seems  to  have  been  based  on  a  “pop- 
ular”  paraphrase  of  Theophanes  the  Confessor, 


Theophanes  Continuatus,  and  the  Ehthesis  Chro- 
nike  (which  covers  the  period  from  1391  to  1515), 
as  well  as  several  now  unidentifiable  sources  (e.g., 
for  the  Romnenian  period). 

The  identity  of  the  author  of  the  original  is 
under  discussion:  Moravcsik  (infra)  was  inclined 
to  accept  the  authorship  of  Manuel  Malaxos  from 
Nauplion,  K.  Sathas  (Sathas,  MB  3,  p.oj')  sug- 
gested  Hierotheos  of  Monemvasia,  T.  Preger  (BZ 
1 1  [1902]  4-15)  hypothesized  that  the  author  was 
an  unknown  Venetian.  Russo  and  Lebedeva  (in- 
fra),  on  the  other  hand,  assume  that  Dorotheos 
could  be  a  real  person,  a  bishop  of  Monemvasia 
in  the  i6th  C. 

ed.  Biblion  htslorikon  periechen  en  synopsei  diaphorom  kai 
exochous  historias  (Venice  1631;  rp.  17  times  up  to  1818). 

lit.  Moravcsik,  Byzantinoturcica  1:412—14.  I.N.  Lebe- 
deva,  F'oídme  greceskie  chroniki  (Leningrad  1968).  D.  Russo, 
Studii  istonce  greco-român,  vol.  1  (Bucharest  1939)  51  —  100. 
E.  Zachariadou,  “Mia  Italike  pege  tou  pseudo-Dorotheou 
gia  ten  historia  ton  Othomanon,”  Peloponnesiaka  5  (1962) 
46-59.  -E.M.J.,  X.K. 

DORY  (A ópv),  also  called  Doros,  a  region  in  the 
mountainous  southwestern  part  of  Crimea  where, 
according  to  Prokopios  (Buildings  3.7.13),  those 
Goths  settled  who  did  not  follow  Theodoric  to 
Italy.  The  kastron  or  phrourion  of  Doros  was  situ- 
ated  in  Crimean  Gothia;  Justinian  II  sought  ref- 
uge  there  in  695.  A  bishopric  was  founded  in 
Dory  either  by  the  end  of  the  yth  or  in  the  8th 
C.  Excavation  has  revealed  the  ruins  of  some 
“cave  towns”  (Eski-Kermen,  Mangup,  etc.)  in  the 
land  of  Dory  as  well  as  basilicas  of  approximately 
6th-C.  date  and  fortifications. 

The  name  Dory  disappears  after  the  gth  C., 
probably  surviving  in  the  form  Theodoro  (N.  Bä- 
nescu,  BZ  35  [1935]  35O;  the  name  Mangup  for 
this  region  is  first  attested  in  a  letter  of  the  Khazar 
king  Joseph  (ca.960):  the  Goths  of  Dory  were  at 
this  time  vassals  of  the  Khazars.  There  is  vague 
evidence  that  ca.1223  the  towns  of  Gothia  paid 
tribute  to  the  emperor  of  Trebizond  (M.  Ticha- 
nova,  MatlssArch  34  [1953]  328O.  Vasiliev’s  hy- 
pothesis  (infra  157O  that  Constantine  Gabras  was 
sent  to  the  Crimea  after  his  independent  rule  in 
Trebizond  had  been  terminated  in  1 140  proves 
invalid  (Kazhdan,  Arm.  91). 

By  the  i3th  or  i^th  C.  a  princedom  ofTheodoro- 
Mangup  appeared  on  the  site  of  Dory.  Eski-Ker- 
men  suffered  from  the  raid  of  Nogay  in  1299, 
and  probably  between  1395  and  1404  Mangup 
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was  under  the  rule  of  Timur;  after  Timur’s  death, 
the  prince  of  Theodoro-Mangup,  Alexios,  re- 
gained  independence,  and  the  principality  re- 
tained  it,  even  after  the  Ottoman  conquest  of  the 
Crimea  in  1475.  Around  1425  a  fortress  and 
palace  were  built  in  Mangup  and  the  Church  of 
Constantine  and  Helena  restored.  Greek  tradi- 
tions  survived  in  Mangup,  and  Greek  inscriptions, 
both  funerary  and  dedicatory,  have  been  found 
there.  In  the  late  i4th  C.  the  hieromonk  Mat- 
thew  of  Khazaria  wrote  in  Greek  a  poetic  ac- 
count  of  his  visit  to  Theodoro,  describing  the 
devastation  caused  by  the  raids  of  Timur. 

lit.  A.A.  Vasiliev,  The  Goths  in  the  Crimea  (Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1936).  E.I.  SoIomonik,  O.I.  Dombrovskij,  “O  loka- 
lizacii  strany  Dori,"  in  Archeologiceshie  issledovanija  sredneve- 
kovogo  Kryma  (Kiev  1968)  11-44.  E.V.  Vejmarn,  I.I.  Lo- 
boda,  I.S.  Pioro,  M.  Ja.  Coref,  “ArcheologiCeskie  issledovanija 
stolicy  knjaíestva  Feodoro,”  in  Feodal’naja  Tavrika  (Kiev 
1974)  123-39-  -°p- 

DORYLAION  (Aopv\ouov,  mod.  EskÌ5ehir),  city 
of  northwestern  Phrygia,  on  a  strategic  road 
junction  controlling  passage  from  Constantinople 
to  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor.  A  major  military 
post,  Dorylaion  was  frequently  mentioned  after 
741,  when  it  was  base  of  the  revolt  of  Artabas- 
dos.  It  was  a  bastion  of  the  Opsirion  theme  and 
an  aplerton;  Arab  raids  often  reached  it  in  the 
8th-ioth  C.  According  to  Ibn  Rhurdädhbeh, 
Dorylaion  was  noted  for  its  plains,  where  imperial 
pack  animals  were  raised,  and  for  its  hot  springs. 
After  the  Turks  captured  it  ca.  1080,  Dorylaion 
lay  in  ruins  in  a  no-man’s  land  frequently  occu- 
pied  by  nomadic  Turkish  tribes  until  Manuel  I 
took  the  region  in  1175,  drove  out  the  nomads, 
and  built  a  new  fortress  for  defense  of  the  frontier 
(P.  Wirth,  BZ  55  [1962]  21-29).  Soon  after  the 
battle  of  Myriorephalon,  however,  the  city  fell 
to  the  Seljuks.  Dorylaion  was  a  bishopric  of  Phry- 
gia  Salutaris,  under  Synada.  Remains  of  the  for- 
dhcations,  which  surrounded  the  medieval  hilltop 
town,  have  entirely  disappeared;  they  indicated 
two  periods  of  construction,  perhaps  of  the  7th- 
8th  and  i2th  C. 

ut.  MAMA  5:xii— xvii.  -C.F. 

DOUKAS  (Aoú/caç,  fem.  AovKaiva,  from  doux, 
“leader,  general”),  a  noble  Byz.  lineage.  The  hy- 
pothesis  of  their  Armenian  origin  (doux  being  a 
translation  of  Arm.  sparapat,  “general”)  cannot  be 


proved.  The  hrst  known  Doukas  was  sent  in  the 
gth  C.  by  Empress  Theodora  to  convert  the  Pau- 
licians  forcibly.  The  family  was  very  prominent 
in  the  early  ìoth  C.  when  Andronikos  Doukas 
and  Constantine  Doukas  served  as  military  com- 
manders;  they  became  prototypes  of  two  person- 
ages  in  the  epic  poem  Digenes  Akritas  (see  Dou- 
kas,  Androniros  and  Doukas,  Constantine).  It 
is  not  clear  whether  Andronikos  Doukas,  who 
sided  with  Bardas  Skleros  in  976,  was  related  to 
the  elder  Doukai.  One  of  his  sons,  Bardas  Mon- 
gos,  commanded  the  Beet  sent  in  1016  to  Kha- 
zaria  (the  Crimea).  Again  it  is  unknown  whether 
Constantine  X  Doukas,  who  ascended  the  im- 
perial  throne  in  1059,  and  his  son  Michael  VII 
Doukas  were  related  to  the  elder  Doukai  as  af- 
hrmed  by  Psellos  and  Nicholas  Kallikles;  Ni- 
kephoros  Bryennios  even  went  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  their  ancestors  served  Constantine  I  the  Great. 
A  i2th-C.  historian  (Zon.  3:6750  wrote,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  old  lineage  died  out  after 
the  unsuccessful  revolt  of  Constantine  Doukas  in 
913,  and  Constantine  X  was  a  descendant  only 
through  the  female  line.  The  1  ìth-C.  Doukai,  who 
originated  from  Paphlagonia,  were  generals  and 
governors:  John  Doukas  was  katepano  of  Edessa 
in  1059  (see  Doukas,  John);  his  sons  were  re- 
spectively  domestikos  ton  sckolo?i  and  protostrator ; 
Konstantios  Porphyrogennetos,  Michael  VII’s 
brother,  was  a  famous  soldier,  even  though  he 
died  at  age  20  (at  Dyrrachion  in  1081). 

The  Doukai  intermarried  wìth  many  aristo- 
cratic  families,  including  Komnenoi  (the  family 
name  Komnenodoukas  was  used);  Irene  Dou- 
kaina,  Andronikos’s  daughter,  became  Alexios  I’s 
wife;  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  Alexios  con- 
sidered  her  cousin  Constantine  Doukas  as  his  heir 
apparent  (see  Doukas,  Constantine);  Irene’s 
brother,  the  protostrator  Michael,  was  one  of  the 
most  important  generals  at  the  end  of  the  nth 
C.;  another  brother,  John,  was  megas  doux.  In  the 
i2th  C.  the  name  of  Doukas  was  fashionable  and 
applied  to  some  members  of  other  families  (An- 
gelos,  Kamateros,  Vatatzes,  etc.);  it  is  difhcult 
to  identify  some  of  the  Doukai  (the  numerous 
Johns  present  a  particular  problem)  and  impos- 
sible  to  establish  their  connection  with  the  impe- 
rial  Doukai.  Some  were  generals,  but  others  served 
in  the  civil  administration  as  logothetes,  hetai- 
reiarches,  or  vestiarites. 

The  Doukai  were  great  landowners.  Their  role 
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SELECTED  GENEALOGY  OF  THE  DOUKAS  FAMILY 
IN  THE  ELEYENTH  AND  TWELFTH  CENTURIES 
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Based  on  Polemis,  Doukai. 


in  cultural  life  was  insignificant,  although  the  des - 
potes  Andronikos  is  represented  both  in  the  mon- 
ograms  and  portraits  of  a  MS  of  John  Klimax  in 
Milan  (Ambros.  B  80  Sup.),  produced  between 
1068  and  1078.  After  the  i2th  C.  only  those 
Doukai  are  known  who  were  interrelated  with 
other  lineages  and  formed  “hyphenated”  families. 
Descent  from  the  Doukai  was  claimed,  for  ex- 
ample,  by  George  Palaiologos,  sebastos  and  megas 
hetaireiarches,  who  included  Constantine  X  Doukas 
and  Michael  VII  Doukas  among  his  “ancestors” 
in  the  painted  pronaos  of  his  monastery  church 
in  Constantinople.  (See  genealogical  table.) 

lit.  Polemis,  DouÀai.  J.C.  Anderson.  “A  Manuscript  of 
the  Despote  [stcj  Andronicus  Ducas,”  REB  37  (1979) 
229-38.  A.  Kazhdan,  “John  Doukas:  An  Attempt  of  De- 
Identification,”  Le  parole  e  le  idee  u  (1969)  242-47.  P. 
Karlin-Hayter,  “99.  Jean  Doukas,”  Byzanlion  42  (1972-73) 
259-65.  PLP,  nos.  5676-99.  M.  Marcovich,  “Three  Notes 
on  Byzantine  Epigraphy,”  ZPapEpig  54  (1984)  207-15. 

-A.K.,  A.C. 

DOURAS,  historian;  born  ca.  1400,  died  1462  or 
later.  Neither  his  baptismal  name  nor  the  date 
and  place  of  his  birth  are  recorded.  His  grand- 
father  Michael  Doukas,  who  was  a  supporter  of 
John  VI  Kantakouzenos,  fled  from  Constanti- 
nople  in  1345  and  took  refuge  at  EpShesus  with 
the  Turkish  emìr  of  Aydin.  Doukas  is  first  men- 


tioned  in  1421,  living  in  Nea  Phokaia  and  serving 
the  Genoese  podesta,  Giovanni  Adorno,  as  sec- 
retary.  Subsequently  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Gattilusio  family,  which  controlled  Lesbos.  He 
went  on  several  missions  as  envoy  to  the  Ottoman 
sultan,  visiting  Adrianople,  Didymoteichon,  Phi- 
lippopolis,  and  Istanbul. 

The  History  of  Doukas  begins  in  1341  and  breaks 
off  suddenly  in  1462,  in  the  middle  of  an  account 
of  the  Ottoman  siege  of  Mytilene.  Doukas  was  an 
eyewitness  to  several  of  the  events  he  describes, 
and  his  narrative  is  generally  considered  biased 
but  reliable.  He  spoke  Italian  and  Turkish,  and 
thus  had  access  to  Genoese  and  Ottoman  sources 
of  information.  He  is  the  only  Byz.  historian  to 
describe  the  peasants’  revolt  on  the  western  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  in  1416-18,  led  by  Bürklüdje  Mus- 
tafa,  who  advocated  a  “communistic”  way  of  life 
and  proclaimed  the  equality  of  Islam  and  Chris- 
tianity  (H.I.  Cotsonis,  BZ  50  [1957]  397-404).  In 
contrast  to  Kritoboulos’s  praise  of  Mehmed  II, 
Doukas  emphasized  the  dissolute  immorality  and 
cruelty  of  the  Ottoman  sultan.  He  viewed  the 
Turkish  conquests  as  God’s  punishment  for  the 
sins  of  the  Byz.,  but  for  him  Fortune  (tyche)  was 
also  an  important  element  of  historical  causation. 
As  a  man  in  Frankish  service,  Doukas  supported 
a  policy  of  Union  with  Rome  and  felt  that  some 
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accommodation  with  the  West  was  necessary  to 
preserve  the  empire.  An  old  Italian  translation  of 
Doukas  includes  an  interpolated  section  on  the 
battle  of  Kosovo  Polje  (M.  Dinic,  ZRV1  8.2  [1964] 
53-67)- 

ED.  Isloria  Turai-Bimníiná.  ed.  V.  Grecu  (Bucharest  1958), 
with  Rumanian  tr.  Eng.  tr.  H.  Magoulias,  Decline  and  Fall 
uf  Byianttmn  to  the  Ottoirmn  Turks  (Uetroit,  Mich.,  1975). 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:490-94.  PLP,  110.5685.  S.K.  Rrasa- 
vina,  “Mirovozzrenie  i  social’no-politiíeskie  vzgljady  vizan- 
tijskogo  istorika  Duki,’’  ViiVrern  34  (1473)  97-1 1 1. 

-A.M.T. 

DOURAS,  ANDRONIROS,  general  under  Leo 
VI;  died  ca.gio  in  Arab  captivity.  A  palrikius,  An- 
dronikos  won  an  important  victory  over  the  Arabs 
at  Mara§  (Nov./Dec.  904,  according  to  Arab 
sources).  Byz.  chronicles  relate  that  Andronikos, 
who  was  then  ordered  to  join  Himerios  in  his 
expedition  against  the  Arabs,  suddenly  revolted 
and  “with  his  relatives  and  slaves”  seized  the  town 
of  Kabala  near  Ikonion.  After  Gregoras  Iberitzes 
besieged  him  there  for  six  months,  he  defected 
to  the  Arabs;  Leo  tried  to  persuade  him  to  return, 
but  through  the  intrigues  of  Samonas  the  Arabs 
learned  of  this  scheme  and  put  Andronikos  in 
prison,  where  he  probably  died.  His  son  Constan- 
tine  Doukas  managed  to  flee. 

The  story  of  Andronikos’s  plot  raises  several 
questions.  C.  de  Boor,  relying  on  the  vita  of  Patr. 
Euthymios,  dated  the  beginning  of  the  revolt  to 
summer  of  904,  whereas  A.  Vasiliev  ( Byz.Arabes 
2.1:181-90),  trusting  Arab  sources,  preferred  the 
date  of  906/7.  R.  Jenkins  ( Speculum  23  [1948] 
222—25)  treated  the  revolt  as  part  of  an  aristo- 
cratic  scheme  by  Andronikos,  Nicholas  1  Mys- 
tikos,  and  the  admiral  Eustathios  Argyros,  who 
allegedly  yielded  Taormina  to  the  Arabs  in  902. 
Eustathios’s  treason  at  Taormina  was  questioned 
by  RH.  Dolley  (SBN  7  [1953]  340-53),  but 
Andronikos’s  links  with  the  patriarch  seem  sub- 
stantiated  by  the  story  of  Nicholas’s  resistance  to 
the  Tetragamy  of  Leo  VI.  Epic  elements  color 
the  chroniclers’  narration  of  Andronikos’s  history, 
and  eventually  both  Andronikos  and  his  son  Con- 
stantine  were  praised  in  the  epic  of  Digenes 
Akritas. 

lit.  V.  Grumel,  “Notes  chronologiques,”  F.O  36  (1937) 
2011-07.  P.  Rarlin-Hayter,  “The  Revolt  of  Andronicus  Du- 
cas,"  BS  27  (1966)  23-25.  A.  Kazhdan,  “K  istorii  politiccs- 
koj  bor’by  v  V'izantii  v  nacale  X  veka,”  Ufenye  zapiski  Tul'- 
skogo  pedinsliluta  3  (1952)  191-206.  Polemis,  Doukat  16—21, 
no.2.  -A.K. 


DOURAS,  CONSTANTINE,  general,  son  of  An- 
dronikos  Doukas;  died  Constantinople  July  913. 
Constantine  arrested  Samonas  during  his  fiight 
to  the  Arabs  and  testihed  in  the  senate  that  Sa- 
monas  was  absconding  to  Syria.  Constantine  prob- 
ably  joined  his  father’s  rebellion  against  Leo  VI 
and  followed  him  to  Arab  territory.  Eventually, 
however,  he  escaped  to  Byz.,  was  promoted  to  the 
post  of  strategos  of  Charsianon  and  then  domestikos 
ton  scholon,  and  fought  victoriously  against  the 
Arabs.  After  the  emperor  Alexander  died  (June 
913),  Constantine  entered  Constantinople  with  an 
army  and  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  the  Hip- 
podrome;  he  may  have  been  summoned  by  Ni- 
cholas  I  Mystikos,  who  was  frightened  by  the 
difficult  political  situation  and  esp.  the  Bulgarian 
threat.  Unexpectedly,  Nicholas  changed  his  mind 
and  prepared  resistance  to  Constantine,  who  was 
killed  at  the  gates  of  the  Great  Palace.  Begun  by 
aristocrats  (including  Leo  Choirosphartes,  an 
Armenian  named  Kourtikios,  and  many  relatives 
of  Constantine),  the  rebellion  was  supported  by 
the  common  people,  and  accordingly  Constan- 
tine’s  defeat  led  to  mass  executions;  scores  were 
affixed  to  stakes  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Bos- 
poros.  Popular  legend  preserved  Constantine’s 
memory:  in  the  930S  the  rebel  Basil  the  Copper 
Hand  assumed  Constantine’s  name.  At  the  same 
time  the  aristocracy  praised  him  and  his  father  as 
heroes;  traces  of  this  glorification  are  found  in 
the  epic  of  Digenes  Akritas  and  in  the  vita  of 
Basil  the  Younger.  Six  miniatures  in  the  Madrid 
Skylitzes  MS  depict  Constantine’s  revolt  (Grabar- 
Manoussacas,  Skylitzès,  nos. 277-82). 

lit.  A.  Kazhdan  in  Dve  vizantijskie  chroniki  X  veka  (Mos- 
cow  1959)  135L  Angelide,  Bios  lou  Basileiou  122—46.  Po- 
lemis,  Douhm  21—25,  no.3.  -  A.K.,  A.C. 


DOURAS,  CONSTANTINE,  son  of  Michael  VII 
Doukas;  born  Constantinople  ca.  1074,  diecl 
ca.  1095.  Doukas  was  porphyrogennetos  and  heir; 
his  enamel  portrait  accompanies  Michael’s  on  the 
Holy  Crown  of  Hungary  (Wessel,  Byz.  Enamels, 
no.37).  He  was  betrothed  to  the  daughter  of  Rob- 
ert  Guiscard.  During  the  reígn  of  Nirephoros 
III,  Doukas’s  mother  Maria  of  “Alania”  pro- 
tected  him.  After  the  accession  of  Alexios  I  Kom- 
nenos,  Doukas  was  again  recognized  as  heir  and 
affianced  to  Anna  Komnene;  they  shared  imperial 
acclamations.  Theophylartos  of  Ohrid  com- 
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posed  a  ra.sii.ikos  logos  or  Paideia  basilike  for 
him.  After  the  birth  of  John  II,  however,  Con- 
stantine  lost  his  title.  In  1094  Doukas  entertained 
AIexios  at  his  estate  near  Serres.  His  end  is  un- 
known. 

lit.  Polemis,  Doukai  60-63.  -C.M.B. 

DOURAS,  JOHN,  caesar;  died  ca.  1088.  Brother 
of  Constantine  X,  Doukas  was  one  of  the  eastern 
generals  who  petitioned  Michael  VI  in  1057. 
During  his  brother’s  reign,  Doukas  became  caf.- 
sar  and  helped  suppress  a  conspiracy  (1061).  While 
Eudoria  Marrembolitissa  and  Romanos  IV 
ruled,  Doukas  upheld  the  rights  of  his  nephew, 
Michael  VII.  The  Doukas  family’s  enmity  to  Ro- 
manos  appeared  when  Doukas’s  son  Andronikos 
caused  the  retreat  at  Mantzikert,  which  left  Ro- 
manos  in  the  Turks’  hands.  When  Romanos  was 
released,  Doukas  led  a  coup  that  excluded  Ro- 
manos  and  Eudokia  from  the  throne  in  favor  of 
Michael  VII.  Doukas’s  sons  Andronikos  and  Con- 
standne  led  Byz.  forces  against  Romanos,  and 
Doukas  ordered  Romanos’s  blinding.  He  intro- 
duced  Nikephoritzes  to  Michael.  In  1074  Nike- 
phoritzes  sent  him  as  commander  against  Roussel 
de  Bailleul;  defeated  and  captured,  Doukas  be- 
came  (half-willingly)  Roussel’s  puppet-usurper. 
Captured  by  the  Turks  and  then  ransomed,  he 
became  a  monk  to  evade  punishment.  In  1078  he 
encouraged  Michael  to  abdicate.  He  sponsored 
the  marriage  of  his  granddaughter  Irene  Dou- 
kaina  to  Alexios  I  Romnenos,  enthusiastically 
joined  the  Eomnenoi  when  they  revolted,  and 
helped  select  Alexios  for  the  throne.  He  corre- 
sponded  with  Psellos,  and  the  earliest  known  MS 
of  Constantine  VII’s  De  administrando  imperio 
comes  from  his  library. 

ut.  Polemis,  Douhaì  34-41.  Skoulatos,  Penonnages  138— 
45.  Ljubarskij,  Psell  69-74.  -C.M.B. 

DOURATON  (ôovKäTov),  rare  term  designating 
a  territorial  unit.  Hagiographical  texts  of  the  6th- 
7th  C.  understand  douhaton  as  a  district  under  the 
command  of  a  doux:  doukala  of  Palestine  (Cyril 
of  Scythopolis,  ed.  Schwartz,  p.  150.1)  or  of  Al- 
exandria  (in  Philostorgios,  HE  167.26—27).  This 
meaning  reappeared  in  the  ìoth  C.  Constantine 
VII  used  the  term  ìn  an  antiquarian  context  when 
describing  the  division  of  the  Roman  Empire  into 


Eparchiai,  hegemoniai,  doukata,  and  the  so-called 
consular  provinces  ( De  Lhem.,  ch.  1.59-61,  ed.  Per- 
tusi,  p.62).  For  him,  douhaton  was  both  the  land 
of  the  Venetian  doge  (De  adm.  irnp.,  28.47—50) 
and  a  part  of  a  strategis  (50.88-89).  The  term 
was  also  used  in  the  treaty  with  Bohemund  of 
1108  to  designate  the  princedom  of  Antioch 
(An.Romn.  3:135.28—29). 

lit.  Ahrweiler,  “Administration”  53.  Ferluga,  Bymntium 
57-62.  -A.K. 

DOU RATOPOULON  (8ovKarÓTrov\ov,  pl.  dou- 
katopouloi),  a  coin  referred  to  in  some  fragmen- 
tary  accounts  from  Ehessalonike  of  the  early  i5th 
C.  (S.  Kugéas,  BZ  23  [1914-19]  149).  Badoer 
called  it  a  ducatello  or  duchalello  and  valued  it 
normaily  as  1.5  keratia,  thus  identifying  it  with  the 
smallest  silver  coin  (approximately  1  g)  then  being 
struck  at  Constantinople,  the  1/1 6t h  of  a  hyper- 
pyron  and  i/8th  of  a  stauraton.  Its  name,  a 
diminutive  of  “ducat,”  resulted  from  its  being  a 
continuation  of  the  depreciated  basilikon  ducat 
of  the  1340S. 

lit.  Hendy,  Economy  540L  -Ph.G. 

DOULOPAROIROS  (8ovXo7rápoo<oç,  from  dou- 
los  [“slave”]  and  paroikos),  a  category  of  peasants 
whose  nature  is  unclear.  The  term  appears  in 
four  chrysobulls  dating  between  945/6  and  1079 
that  grant  or  confirm  tax-exempt  status  to  the 
douloparoikoi  held  by  certain  monasteries  in  the 
vicinity  of  Thessalonike.  In  addition,  a  passage 
from  John  Tarchaneiotes’  Diegesis  (probably  from 
the  early  i2th  C.),  describing  the  arrival  of  the 
pastoral  Vlachs  on  Mt.  Athos,  states  that  these 
Vlachs  served  the  monks  of  Athos  “like  doulopa- 
roikoi."  In  these  sources  douloparoikoi  seem  to  bear 
no  fìscal  or  service  obligations  towara  the  state 
and  their  status  seems  to  be  hereditary.  Oiko- 
nomides  suggests  that  douloparoihoi  were  agricul- 
tural  slaves  and  freedmen  who  held  land  from 
their  masters  in  return  for  corvées  and  a  part  of 
their  harvest.  On  the  contrary,  Litavrin  (Viz- 
Obscestuo  86)  considers  douloparoikoi  as  peasants 
working  on  demesne  lands  and  possibly  identical 
with  aktemones  and  aporoi. 

It  remains  unclear  whether  douloparoikoi  can  be 
equated  with  the  douleutai  and  douleutoparoihm  (MM 
5:11.19)  of  documents  of  the  i3th  C.  A  charter 
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of  1 263  identifìes  douleutaì  as  paroikoì  ( Patmou  En- 
grapha  2,  no.68.6— 7). 

lit.  N.  Oikonomides,  “Hoi  byzantinoi  douloparoikoi,” 
Symmeikta  5  (1983)  295-302.  J.  Rarayannopulos,  “Ein  Prob- 
lein  der  spätbyzantinischen  Agrargeschichte,’'  JOH  30  (1981) 
23 1  f.  H.  Röpstein,  Zur  Sklaverei  im  ausgehenden  Byiani  (Ber- 
lin  1966)  ^of.  -M.B. 

DOULOS  (8oû\oç,  lit.  “slave”).  The  term  retained 
its  ancient,  literal  meaning  as  long  as  slavery 
remained  a  social  institution  in  Byz.  At  the  same 
time  the  word  doulos  was  used  to  indicate  other 
forms  of  dependence,  or  at  least  served  in  the 
formation  of  terms  for  new  types  of  dependence, 
such  as  douleutes  and  douloparoiros.  The  term 
was  often  used  in  a  metaphorical  sense  to  dehne 
moral  dependence  of  both  evil  ( doulos  of  gluttony) 
and  good  character  ( doulos  of  God,  often  found 
in  inscripdons  and  graffiti).  AIl  the  emperor’s 
subjects  were  considered  as  his  douloi,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  expression  “the  doulos  of  the  maj- 
esty”  (the  parallel  forms  oiketes  or  sklabopoulos  were 
infrequently  used)  became  a  characterization  of 
close  Iinks  with  the  sovereign  and  a  kind  of  title. 

lit.  H.  Röpstein,  Zur  Sklaverei  im  ausgehenden  Byzanz 
(Berlin  1966)  31-42.  A.  Kazhdan,  “The  Concept  of  Free- 
dom  (eleutheria)  and  Slavery  (douleia)  in  Byzantium,”  La 
notion  de  liberté  au  Moyen  âge  (Paris  1985)  218-23.  -A.K. 

DOUX  (8oí>£,  Lat.  dux),  general.  The  term  dux 
acquired  a  technical  sense  at  the  time  of  Diocletian 
(first  mentioned  in  289)  when  it  designated  the 
military  commander  of  limitanei  stationed  within 
the  borders  of  a  province,  with  the  official  title 
dux  limitis  provinciae  illius.  The  mobile  troops  of 
comitatenses  were  put  under  the  command  of 
the  doux  by  Anastasios  I  in  492.  The  doux  normally 
functioned  separately  from  the  civil  administra- 
tion;  only  in  a  few  provinces  (Isauria,  Mauretania, 
the  Thebaid)  did  the  governor  combine  both  mil- 
itary  and  civil  functions.  Also  exceptional  were 
cases  when  the  doux  administered  troops  stationed 
in  several  provinces.  With  the  decline  of  the  Ro- 
man  administradve  system,  the  term  doux  came  to 
be  employed  to  indicate  a  subaltern  officer,  mer- 
arches  or  commander  of  a  moira  (Strategiron  of 
Maurice  1.3.12—13),  while  the  governors  of 
themes  were  eventually  called  strategoi. 

From  the  2nd  half  of  the  ìoth  C.  the  term  was 
revived  to  indicate  the  military  commander  of  a 


larger  district,  sometimes  called  douraton:  An- 
tioch  (after  969),  Chaldia  (969),  Thessalonike,  Ad- 
rianople  (after  971),  Mesopotamia  (976),  and  It- 
aly.  The  doux  of  Roloneia  is  mentioned  in  the 
story  of  the  Forty-two  Martyrs  of  Amorion 
(ed.  Vasil’evskij,  Nikitin,  29.36),  but  this  may  not 
reflect  official  terminology.  H.  Ahrweiler  (BCH 
84  [  1 960]  Ô5Í )  identified  doux  with  ratepano.  The 
term  was  also  applied  to  the  domestiros  ton 
scholon  (N.  Oikonomides,  TM  6  [1976]  142)  and, 
along  with  megas  doux,  designated  commanders 
of  the  Heet.  After  the  i2th  C.  the  term  lost  its 
prestige  and  the  governors  of  small  themes  were 
called  doukes  (D.  Angelov,  BS  12  [1951]  60). 

lit.  O.  Seeck,  RE  5  (1905)  1869— 75.  Oikonomides,  Listes 
344,  354.  T.  Wasilewski,  “Les  titres  de  duc,  de  catépan  et 
de  pronoétès  dans  l’Empire  byzantin  du  IXejusqu’au  XI Ie 
siècle,”  12  CEB  (Belgrade  1964)  2:233-36.  J.C.  Cheynet, 
“Du  stratège  de  thème  au  duc:  Chronologie  de  I’évolution 
au  cours  du  XIe  siècle,”  TM  9  (1985)  181-94.  -A.K. 

DOWRY  (7 rpoít;),  the  property  brought  to  a  mar- 
riage  by  the  wife.  It  could  be  provided  by  the 
father,  or  the  parents,  of  the  bride,  but  also  by 
herself  or  an  outsider.  The  amount  of  the  dowry 
could  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of 
the  donatio  propter  nuptias  or  hypobolon;  100 
pounds  of  gold  was  considered  a  large  dowry 
(Noy.Just.  22.18;  Peira  17.14).  The  dowry  could 
have  a  determined  (diatetimemene)  or  undeter- 
mined  (adiatimetos)  value.  ln  the  first  case  the 
husband  was  obliged,  upon  the  termination  of  the 
marriage,  to  return  the  determined  value;  in  the 
second  case  to  return  the  objects  provided,  insofar 
as  they  were  still  available.  During  the  marriage 
the  husband  was  personally  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  dowry;  the  wife  had  right 
of  seizure  only  in  exceptional  cases  (i.e.,  the  bank- 
ruptcy  of  her  husband).  Dowry  lands  could  be 
alienated  only  under  strict  conditions.  If  the  wife 
died,  the  dowry  fell  to  her  family  or  her  children; 
the  husband  retained  only  its  administration,  un- 
less  the  marriage  contract  assured  him  of  a  por- 
tion  of  the  inheritance.  If  the  husband  prede- 
ceased  his  wife,  the  dowry  reverted  to  the  wife. 
As  security  for  her  claim  for  its  return,  she  had  a 
general  pledge  (pignus)  on  her  husband’s  prop- 
erty.  Her  claim  had  priority  over  those  of  simple 
creditors. 

These  main  features  of  dowry  law  were  pre- 
served  during  the  entire  Byz.  period,  as  the  Peira 
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and  dowry  deeds  show.  However,  deviations  from 
these  norms  did  exist;  many  are  documented  in 
the  Ecloga,  the  Epanagoge,  and  certain  treatises 
and  scholia. 

lit.  Zachariä,  Geschichte  83-105.  Simon,  “Ehegüter- 
recht."  D.  White,  “Property  Rights  of  Women,”/ÖB  32.2 
(!982)  539-48-  -M.Th.F. 

DOXOLOGY  (60 Çoho-yLct,  lit.  “glorification”),  a  li- 
turgical  formula  of  praise,  esp.  the  concluding 
exclamation  ( ekphonesis )  of  a  prayer.  Simple  dox- 
ologies,  used  with  great  frequency  in  liturgical 
services  and  by  church  fathers  to  conclude  ser- 
mons,  are  found  already  in  the  New  Testament. 
As  a  response  to  the  Arian  crisis  (see  Arianism), 
Trinitarian  doxologies  (“Glory  to  the  Father 
through  the  Son  in  the  Holy  Spirit”)  were  leveled 
(“Glory  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son  and  to  the 
Holy  Spirit”).  The  “Great  Doxology,”  or  Gloria 
(“Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest”),  an  elaboration 
of  Luke  2:14  sung  only  at  orthros  and  apodeipnon, 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  widely  used  “Lesser 
Doxology”  (“Glory  to  the  Father”). 

l.it.  C.  Blume,  “Der  Engelhymnus  Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo: 
sein  Ursprung  und  seine  Entwicklung,”  Stimmen  aus  Maria 
Laach  73  (1907)  43-62.  J.  Magne,  “  ‘Carmina  Christo’:  Le 
‘Gloria  in  excelsis,'  ”  EphLit  100  (1986)  368-90.  J.  Mateos, 
“Quelques  problèmes  de  I’orthros  byzantin,”  PrOC  1 1  (ìgGi) 
32-34.  -R.F.T. 

DOXOPATRES,  JOHN,  nth-C.  rhetorician, 
commentator  on  Aphthonios  and  Hermogenes. 
It  is  unclear  whether  Doxopatres  (Ao^oTrarpfjç  or 
Ao^aTrarprjç)  used  their  works  in  the  original  or 
via  Byz.  commentators,  such  as  John  Geometres, 
whom  he  cites  in  his  writings.  The  life  of  Doxo- 
patres  is  obscure.  He  quoted  an  inscription  from 
the  apse  of  Hagia  Sophia  in  Constantinople  prais- 
ing  Romanos  III  for  his  generous  donation  of  50 
“talents”of  gold  (Mercati,  CollByz  2:291  f).  Healso 
wrote  an  ethopoeia  on  the  words  that  Michael  V 
would  have  pronounced  after  his  dethronement. 
Tzetzes  referred  to  Doxopatres’  works. 

ED.  Rabe,  Prolegomenon  80-155,  304-18,  360-74,  423- 
26. 

lit.  H.  Rabe,  “Aus  Rhetoren-Handschriften,”  RhM  62 
(1907)  559—86.  S.  Glöckner,  Úber  den  Kommenlar  des  Johan- 
nes  Doxopalres  zu  den  Staseis  des  Hermogenes  (Rirchhain  N.L. 
[Nieder  Lausitz]  1908—09).  — A.K. 

DOXOPATRES,  NEILOS,  theologian  and  can- 
onist  of  first  half  of  i2th  C.;  baptismal  name 


Nicholas.  Doxopatres  (AofoTrarp'fiç)  held  a  com- 
bination  of  ecclesiastical  and  secular  offices  in 
Constantinople:  deacon  of  Hagia  Sophia,  patri- 
archal  notary,  and  imperial  nomophylax\  his  title 
was  protoproedros  of  the  protosynkelloi.  Before  1 142/ 
3  he  took  the  monastic  habit  and  left  for  Sicily, 
where  he  worked  at  the  court  of  Roger  II.  He 
was  commissioned  by  Roger  to  write  a  treatise  on 
the  five  patriarchates  (first  in  the  form  of  an 
epitome),  in  which  he  not  only  attacked  the  con- 
cept  of  Roman  primacy,  but  also  developed  the 
idea  of  Constantinople’s  superiority  in  the  pen- 
tarchy.  In  so  doing  Doxopatres  differed  radically 
from  those  southern  Italian  Greeks  like  Phila- 
gathos  who  defended  papal  primacy  (J.  Siciliano, 
BS/EB  6  [1979]  176).  This  book  on  the  patriar- 
chates  exists  also  in  an  Armenian  translation.  G. 
Mercati  ( ST  68  [1935]  64-79)  attributed  to  Dox- 
opatres  an  anti-Latin  polemical  treatise  titled  On 
Oihonomia,  of  which  only  two  books  are  preserved. 
Doxopatres  produced  marginal  notes  to  Athan- 
asios  of  Alexandria. 

f.d.  F.N.  Finck,  Des  Nilos  Doxopatres  “Taxis  lon  palriarchi- 
kon  thronon”  (Marburg  1902). 

lit.  Beck,  Kirche  619-21.  V,  Laurent,  “L’oeuvre  géo- 
graphique  du  moine  sicilien  Nil  Doxapatris,”  EO  36  (1937) 
5-30.  S.  Caruso,  “Echi  della  polemica  bizantina  antilatina 
dell’XI-Xll  sec.  nel  De  oeco-nomia  Dei  di  Nilo  Doxapatres,” 
Alti  del  Congresso  intemazionale  di  studi  sulla  Sicilia  Normanna 
(Palermo  1973)  416—32.  — A.K. 

DRAGAS.  See  Constantine  DragaS. 

DRAGONS.  See  Snares. 


DRAMA  (8pâp.a),  ancient  term  designating  ac- 
tion  on  a  stage.  With  the  disappearance  of  the 
theater,  the  term  lost  its  literal  meaning  and  was 
used  either  metaphorically  (e.g.,  drama  of  life,  of 
the  world),  or  came  to  signify  “story.”  Sometimes 
the  term  drama  or  its  derivatives  were  applied  to 
works  in  dialogue  form  produced  not  for  the 
stage  but  reading:  thus  Christos  Paschon  is  var- 
iously  titled  ín  the  MSS  as  hypothesis  dramatike, 
tragedy,  or  just  stichoi  (verses).  The  term  could  be 
used  to  characterize  a  romance;  for  example,  Pho- 
tios  describes  the  romance  of  Heliodoros  and 
some  other  ancient  romances  as  dramatikon.  A 
later  romance,  that  of  Eustathios  Marrembolites, 
was  also  called  a  drama.  The  term  was  used  fig- 
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uratively  for  tragic  events:  thus  Patr.  Germanos 
II  spealcs  of  the  drama  of  Solomon  (PG  140:7 13A). 

lit.  H.  Kuch,  “Gattungstheoretische  Überlegungen  zum 
antiken  Roman,"  Philologus  129  (1985)  11  —  14.  -A.K. 

DREAMS  AND  DREAM  VISIONS.  In  the  me- 

dieval  world  dreams  and  dream  visions  were  con- 
sidered  signihcant  sensory  phenomena  that  could 
predict  the  future  or  grant  understanding.  This 
belief  derived  partly  from  classical  traditions.  At 
the  same  time,  church  fathers  accepted  the  dream 
as  a  regular  means  of  divine  revelation  (M.  Du- 
laey,  Le  rêve  dans  la  vie  et  la  pensée  de  saint  Augustin 
[Paris  1973]  35—127).  Dreams  were  considered  to 
have  played  a  critical  role  in  the  conversion  of 
non-Christians,  in  the  lives  of  saints,  and  in  im- 
parting  divine  knowledge.  Problems  resulted, 
however,  from  the  acceptance  of  dreams:  ( 1 )  dream 
interpretation  had  been  connected  intimately  with 
pagan  divination  and  augury;  (2)  if  God  could 
speak  in  one's  dreams,  then  so  could  the  devil 
and  demons;  (3)  some  heresies  like  Gnosticism 
and  Montanism  manipulated  dreams  to  assail  Or- 
thodoxy  and  to  sanction  their  own  doctrines;  and 
(4)  a  dream  could  have  earthly  causes  (physiolog- 
ical,  psychological,  or  intellectual  factors).  There- 
fore,  Byz.  writers  concentrated  on  the  classifica- 
tion  of  dreams  by  type  and  provenance  in  order 
to  determine  what  sorts  of  dreams  had  a  divine 
origin  and  therefore  were  authoritative. 

Many  conflicting  systems  of  dream  classification 
existed  (A.  Ressels,  Mnemosyne  22  [1969]  389- 
424);  the  most  common  was  the  fivefold  system, 
based  on  the  dream’s  prophetic  ability.  The  en- 
hypnion  and  phantasma  were  nonpredictive  dreams: 
the  former  is  caused  by  mental  or  physical  distress 
or  a  preoccupation  with  daily  concerns,  while  the 
latter  is  the  distorted  image  that  a  dreamer  per- 
ceives  between  the  sleeping  and  waking  state.  Three 
types  of  dreams  were  significant:  the  oneiros,  a 
symbolic  dream  that  usually  required  interpreta- 
tion;  the  horama,  or  prophetic  vision;  and  the 
chrematismos,  a  dream  wherein  God  or  some  divine 
emissary  proffers  information  or  advice.  At  first, 
the  horama  was  emphasized  because  of  its  greater 
religious  authority  and  the  nonsymbolic  clarity  of 
its  contents;  moreover,  because  of  Iconoclasm, 
dream  images  were  viewed  as  suspect  and  thus 
the  dream  came  to  be  considered  an  inferior 
activity  of  the  human  soul. 


Despite  an  influx  of  Arabic  texts  on  dreams  and 
a  growing  interest  in  pagan  dream  interpretations 
(Artemidoros  of  Ephesos,  a  dream  interpreter  of 
the  2nd  C.,  was  known  to  the  Souda  and  the 
Philopatris),  oneirocriticism  became  thoroughly 
christianized,  with  dream  books  (oneirokritika) 
passing  under  the  names  of  biblical  or  historical 
personalities.  The  Oneirokritikon  of  Achmet  ben 
Sirin  is  the  best  known  example  of  Christian 
dreamlore.  The  cult  of  saints  was  closely  inter- 
woven  with  dreams  used  for  predicting  the  future 
and  for  healing  the  sick,  whereas  demonic  vi- 
sions,  esp.  of  sexual  character,  were  condemned. 
Imperial  propaganda  also  employed  the  dream 
topic  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  divine  origin  of 
the  emperor’s  power. 

lit.  G.  Dagron,  “Rêver  de  Dieu  et  parler  de  soi:  le  rêve 
et  son  interprétation  d’après  les  sources  byzantines,”  in  l 
sogm  nel  medioeno,  ed.  T.  Gregory  (Rome  1985)  37—55.  J. 
Le  Goff,  “Le  christianisme  et  les  rêves  (I I'" — VII'  siècles),” 
ibid.  171—218.  P.  Cox  Miller,  “ ‘A  Dubious  Twilight’:  Re- 
fìections  on  Dreams  in  Patristic  Literature,”  ChHist  55  (1986) 
153- 64-  S.M.  Oberhelman,  “The  Interpretation  of  Dream- 
Symbols  in  Byzantine  Oneirocritic  Literature,"  BS  47  (1986) 
8-24.  J.S.  Russell,  The  English  Dream  Vision  (Columbus, 
Ohio,  1988)  1—81.  -S.M.O. 

DRIMYS  (Apip.úç),  a  family  name  meaning  “sharp” 
or  “angry”  (Koukoules,  Bios  6:484).  In  the  mid- 
1  ìth  C.  Psellos  ( Scripta  min.  2:69.17)  referred  to 
a  “very  noble”  Drimys  involved  in  litigation  over 
a  property.  Leo  Drimys,  spatharokandidatos  and 
strategos,  known  only  from  his  seal,  may  have  lived 
even  earlier.  A  different  Leo,  vestes,  is  known  from 
another,  late  i2th-C.  seal:  he  was  a  governor 
(judge  or  hatepano ?)  of  Bulgaria.  Zlatarski  (Ist. 
3:170  identified  him  with  the  L‘zupan  or  satrap  of 
Bulgaria”  mentioned  in  Ansbert’s  chronicle.  De- 
metrios  Drimys  was  governor  ( praitor )  of  Hellas 
and  Peloponnesos  in  Andronikos  I’s  reign  and 
judge  of  the  velum  and  protoasehretis  under  Isaac 
II.  Members  of  the  Drimys  family  did  not  occupy 
high  posts  thereafter,  except  for  Dionysios  Dri- 
mys,  parahoimomenos  ca.  1300.  John  Drimys,  a 
“Westerner”  and  priest  in  Constantinople,  pre- 
tended  to  be  a  relative  of  the  Laskaris  family;  in 
1305,  backed  by  the  Arsenites  and  probably  by 
the  lower  classes,  he  organized  a  conspiracy  against 
Andronikos  II  (I.  Sevcenko,  Soc.  Intell.,  pt.IX 
[1952],  i4gf).  The  synod  of  1305  condemned 
Drimys  and  he  was  banished.  V.  Laurent’s  attempt 
to  identify  him  with  another  pro-Laskaris  con- 
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spirator,  Glykys,  does  not  seem  valid  (A.  Ka2hdan 
in  Charanis  Sludies  79—81).  According  to  Sev- 
cenko,  it  is  tempting  to  associate  the  arrest  of 
Manuel  Moschopoulos  with  Drimys’s  plot. 

lit.  PLP,  nos.  5827-32.  -A.K. 

DROMON  ( 8pófji(i)v ,  “runner”),  a  term  first  used 
in  the  5th  C.,  generally  referring  to  several  similar 
types  of  decked  warships  emphasizing  speed  over 
weight,  which  became  the  mainstay  of  the  Byz. 
navy.  Prokopios  ( Wars  3. 1 1.15-16)  describes  swift 
dromones  powered  by  one  bank  of  rowers,  but  later 
sources  indicate  two  banks,  one  above  the  other 
(Taktika  of  Leo  VI,  19.7).  The  dromon  also  had 
two  masts,  sometimes  three,  supporting  triangular 
lateen  sails.  Its  standard  length  is  calculated  at 
approximately  40  m,  the  breadth  at  5.5  m.  Smaller 
dromones  carried  a  complement  of  100  men,  but 
larger  types  could  carry  as  many  as  230  or  more 
(. De  cer.  670.3—6).  Offensive  weapons  included  a 
ram  fixed  to  the  prow  and  a  launcher  shooting 
Grf.ek  fire  mounted  on  the  forecastle.  An  im- 
portant  advantage  over  Arab  vessels  was  the 
wooden  tower  (xylokaslron)  amidships  from  which 
catapults  and  archers  could  fire  down  on  the 
enemy,  while  hides  soaked  wíth  water  were  hung 
along  the  sides  to  protect  the  ship  against  enemy 
incendiaries.  In  combat  their  sails  were  furled  and 
the  masts  lowered;  a  sea  battle  in  the  ìith-C. 
Kynegetika  MS  (Furlan,  Marciana  5,  fig^ôa)  shows 
mastless  vessels,  their  sides  protected  by  shields 
between  which  project  eight  or  ten  oars.  Their 
shallow  draught  also  made  them  useful  for  am- 
phibious  operations,  as  evident  from  Nikephoros 
II  Phokas’s  efficient  disembarkation  of  his  army 
on  Crete  in  960  (Leo  Diac.  7.15—8.12). 

lit.  R.H.  Dolley,  “The  Warships  of  the  Later  Roman 
Empir e,"  JRS  38  (1948)  47-53.  Ahrweiler,  Mer  409-18.  E. 
Eickhoff,  Seekrieg  und  Seepolitih  zwischen  Islam  und  Abendland 
(Berlin  1966)  135-48.  -E.M.,  A.C. 

DROMOS  (ôpó/xoç,  lit.  “course”),  also  the  “impe- 
rial  ( demosios )  dromos"  (John  Lydos,  On  Magistra- 
cies  2.10.24,  29),  Latin  cursus  publicus,  the  system 
of  imperial  post  and  transportation.  The  state 
post  that  existed  during  the  early  Roman  Empire 
was  reorganized  by  Constantine  I  or  by  Diocletian. 
It  consisted  of  two  sections:  the  regular  (platys) 
dromos  for  goods  and  the  accelerated  (oxys)  dromos 
for  imperial  officials  and  their  baggage.  The  for- 


mer  was  served  by  oxen  pulling  carts  (angareia), 
the  latter  by  horses  and  mules.  It  was  forbidden 
to  harness  horses  to  carriages.  On  the  roads, 
stations  (mansiones,  Gr.  stathmoi)  were  established 
to  change  animals  and  to  rest;  they  served  also  to 
collect  goods  for  state  transportation.  Prokopios 
(SH  30.3)  says  that  a  rider  without  baggage  could 
cover  a  distance  of  5-8  stalhmoi  a  day.  Control 
over  the  dromos  belonged  to  the  department  of 
the  praetorian  prefect  who  was  the  only  official 
to  grant  euicliones,  the  documents  entitling  a  per- 
son  to  use  the  dromos.  Eventually,  the  surveillance 
of  the  dromos  was  taken  over  by  the  magister 
officiorum  and  in  the  761  or  8th  C.  by  the  lo- 
gothetes  tou  dromou.  According  to  seals,  there 
was  a  distinction  between  Western  and  Eastern 
dromoi.  The  provision  of  animals,  carriages,  and 
hay  was  a  burden  imposed  primarily  on  the 
exkoussatoi  of  the  dromos.  A  chrysobull  of  1109 
speaks  of  the  “burden  of  dromos  and  shipping” 
(Lavra  1 ,  no.58.8— 9),  and  charters  of  tax  exemp- 
tion  include  a  clause  concerning  angareiai  and 
additional  angareiai  (parangareiai)  just  after  “the 
supply  of  grain”  (Patmou  Engrapha  1,  no.5.74— 
75).  The  term  demosios  dromos  was  employed  also 
for  the  roads  themselves  (Ivir.  1,  no.22.19). 

lit.  E.J.  Holmberg,  Zur  Geschichte  des  cursus  publicus 
(Uppsala  1933).  Laurenl,  Corpus  2:196-244.  H.  Bender, 
Römischer  Reiseverkehr :  cursus  publicus  und  Privaireisen  (Stutt- 
gart  1978).  -A.K. 

DROUGOUBITAI  (Apovyov(ìÎToa),  the  name  of 
two  settled  groups  of  Sklavenoi,  one  in  southern 
Macedonia  (between  Thessalonike  and  Berroia) 
and  another  in  Thrace  around  Philippopolis.  The 
first  vowel  appears  variously  in  the  sources  as  “a,” 
“o,”  and  “ou.”  The  name  is  suspiciously  close  to 
the  “Dregovici”  of  the  Kievan  chronicle.  Vasmer 
(Slaven  177)  suggests  a  Slavic  etymology,  but  O. 
Pritsak  (SettStu  30  [1983]  404)  proposes  a  Turkic 
derivation.  They  appear  in  the  Miracles  of  St. 
Demetrios  together  with  four  other  Sklavene 
groups,  among  them  the  Sagoudatai,  who  lived 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Bistrica  River,  southeast 
of  Thessalonike.  The  Drougoubitai  of  the  Miracles 
had  their  own  “kings.”  They  paid  tribute  to  Byz. 
and  were  required  to  go  to  war  as  allies  of  Byz. 

The  name  survives  in  later  documents.  A  char- 
ter  of  897  mentions  the  village  of  Dragobountoi 
(Lavra  1,  no.  1.15— 18);  a  certain  Dragoboundos 
was  a  neighbor  of  the  Iveron  monastery  in  1047 
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(Ivìr. ,  no. 29.47).  A  territorial  unit  called  “Drou- 
goubiteia”  formed  a  part  of  the  theme  of  Thes- 
salonilce  and  Strymon,  and  in  996  a  certain  Ni- 
cholas  was  called  “ protospalharios  and  judge  of 
Strymon,  Thessalonike,  and  Drougoubiteia”  (lvir., 
no.10.2);  seals  of  thejudges  of  Drougoubiteia  are 
also  known.  A  bishop  of  Drougoubiteia  (Drag- 
biste)  participated  in  the  council  of  879.  The  name 
occurs  (in  the  form  Drugunthia)  as  the  designation 
for  one  of  the  five  Balkan  autonomous  dualist 
communities,  of  which  “papa”  Niquintas  (ca.  1 174— 
77)  was  the  spiritual  leader  (D.  Obolensky  in  Oke- 
anos  489—500). 

lit.  G.  Cankova-Petkova,  “Njakoi  momenti  ot  razselva- 
neto  na  slavjanskite  plemena  ot  iztoinija  djal  na  juznite 
slayjane,”  Slavjanska  filologia  14  (1973)  33-42.  E.  Lipäic,  “Iz 
istorii  slavjanskich  obäcin  v  Makedonii  v  VI— IX  vv.  n.e.,” 
Akademiku  Borisu  Dmilrievicu  Grekovu:  Ko  dnju  semidesjatile- 
tija.  Sborntk  statej  (Moscow  1 952)  49-54.  Oikonomides,  Lutes 
357f.  -O.P. 

DROUNGARIOS  (8povyyápios),  a  military  rank 
first  mentioned  in  the  early  7th  C.  During  the  7th 
and  8th  C.,  a  droungarios  in  the  provincial  armies 
(themata)  represented  a  high  rank,  immediately 
below  tourmarches  and  above  romes,  and  in 
command  of  a  droungos  of  as  many  as  1,000 
men,  later  a  bandon  of  between  200  and  400. 
However,  gth-  and  ìoth-C.  sources  indicate  a 
gradual  decrease  in  the  authority  of  the  drounga- 
rios.  In  the  91 1  expedition  to  Crete,  the  droungarioi 
commanded  no  more  than  100  men  each  (De  cer. 
656.14—15),  and  in  949  the  droungarioi  figure  only 
slightly  higher  than  the  common  soldiers  in  rank 
and  pay  (De  cer.  666. ig— 20,  667.10,  669.9).  By 
the  1  ìth  C.,  droungarios  and  komes  were  equivalent 
ranks  (Kek.  294.21—22),  eventually  merging  into 
the  combined  office  of  droungarokomes. 

lit.  Ju.A.  Kulakovskij,  “Drung  i  drungarii,”  VizVrem  9 
(1902)  1-30.  Oikonomides,  Lisles  341.  I.  Sevfenko,  “On 
the  Social  Background  of  Cyril  and  Melhodius,”  Sludia 
Palaeoslovenica  (Prague  1971)  341-51.  -E.M. 

DROUNGARIOS  TES  VIGLAS  (ùpoiryyáptos  rf)ç 
/3íyXaç),  or  of  the  arithmos,  commander  of  the 
lagma  of  the  vigla.  T'he  first  mention  of  this 
droungarios  is  in  the  work  of  a  gth-C.  chronicler 
(Theoph.  466.3—5)  who  relates  that  in  791  Em- 
press  Irene  sent  the  spalharios  and  drounganos  tes 
viglas  Alexios  Mosele  against  rebellious  soldiers 
in  Armeniaron.  The  major  function  of  this  droun- 


garios  was  guarding  the  emperor  on  expeditions 
and  in  the  palace.  The  droungarios  was  the  em- 
peror’s  confidant  and  an  active  military  com- 
mander.  ln  the  ìoth  C.  represented  among  the 
droungarioi  tes  viglas  are  generals  and  members  of 
aristocratic  families  such  as  Eustathios  Argyros, 
John  Kourkouas,  and  Manuel  Kourtikios.  Un- 
der  the  command  of  the  droungarios  were  officials 
such  as  the  topoteretes,  chartoularios,  and 
komites  (see  Comes);  one  of  these,  the  arolou- 
thos,  is  known  only  for  this  tagma. 

About  1030  the  function  of  the  droungarios  tes 
mglas  changed  radically  (N.  Oikonomides,  TM  6 
[1976]  133O,  and  he  became  a  member  of  the 
judiciary.  Eustathios  Rhomaios,  author  of  the  Peira, 
occupied  this  post.  From  the  second  half  of  the 
1 1  th  C.  the  epithet  megas  was  added  to  this  title 
(Laurent,  Corpus  2,  nos.  891—97).  The  droungarioi 
as  judges  were  primarily  members  of  the  civil 
nobility — from  families  such  as  the  Keroularioi, 
Kamateroi,  and  Makrembolitai;  among  them 
are  several  writers  such  as  John  Skylitzes,  John 
Zonaras,  and  Gregory  Antiochos.  On  the  other 
hand,  Constantine  Komnenos  and  a  certain  Kon- 
tostephanos  were  probably  not  droungarioi  les 
viglas,  but  droungarioi  tou  ploimou  (A.  Kazh- 
dan,  BZ  76  [1983]  384).  Droungarioi  tes  víglas  ex- 
isted  until  the  end  of  Byz.;  pseudo-Sphrantzes 
(Sphr.  340.31-32)  equates  them  with  the  chief  of 
the  Janissaries. 

lit.  Bury,  Adm.  System  60-62.  Oikonomides,  Listes  33 if. 
Guilland,  Institutions  1:563-87.  Haldon,  Praetorians  236L 

-A.K. 


DROUNGARIOS  TOU  PLOIMOU  (ôpot/yyápioç 
rov  TrX.otp.ov  or  tû>v  TTX.oIp.wv),  commander  of  the 
Heet  stationed  in  Constantinople.  This  droungarios 
is  first  mentioned  in  the  taktikon  of  Uspenskij 
(842/3).  Bury  (Adm.  System  109)  considered  bis 
existence  in  the  7th  C.  "not  ìmprobabie”;  on  the 
contrary,  Ahrweiler  (infra  74)  proposed  a  creation 
at  the  beginning  of  the  gth  C.  The  droungarios  tou 
ploimou  occupied  a  modest  position  according  to 
the  taklikon  of  Uspenskij  but  gained  in  importance 
by  the  time  of  the  late  gth-C.  Kletorologion  of 
Philotheos.  Niketas  Oryphas  evidently  held  this 
post  under  Basil  I;  pseudo-SYMEON  Magistros 
(687.7-8)  called  him  stralegos  tou  ploimou.  In  the 
ìoth  C.  many  important  personages,  including 
the  future  emperor  Romanos  I,  were  droungarioi 
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tou  ploimou.  The  role  oí  the  navy  having  dimin- 
ished  in  the  1  ìth  C.,  the  droungarios  of  the  fleet, 
now  called  droungarios  tou  stolou,  commanded  pri- 
marily  the  battleships  of  Constantinople  (Oiko- 
nomides,  TM  6  [1976]  146).  Even  though  under 
the  Romnenoi  the  post  was  given  the  epithet 
megas,  the  droungarios  lost  his  preeminence  in  the 
navy  and  was  replaced  by  the  megas  doux;  none- 
theless,  the  post  of  the  megas  drounganos  remained 
highly  ranked,  and  in  the  r 3th  and  i4th  C.  it  was 
held  by  members  of  the  families  of  Gabalas  and 
Mouzalon.  The  staff  of  the  droungarios  included 
the  topoleretes,  chartoularios,  komites,  and  others.  C. 
Mango  ( RSBS  2  [1982]  2ggf)  hypothesized  that  a 
chartoularios  of  the  navy  existed  in  the  7th  C.,  but 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  to  support  this  hypoth- 
esis.  The  function  of  the  komes  of  the  hetaireia, 
who  was  under  the  droungarios,  is  disputed;  Bury 
(Adm.  System  111)  considered  him  a  commander 
of  foreign  marines,  while  Oikonomides  ( Listes  340) 
argued  he  was  commander  of  a  special  detach- 
ment  of  guards. 

lit.  Ahrweiler,  Mer  73-76.  Guilland,  Institutions  1 1535- 
42.  Hohlweg,  Beiträge  144-48.  -A.K. 

DROUNGOS  (ôpoOyyoç,  Spóyyoç,  from  the  Ger- 
manic  thrunga ),  a  word  with  three  meanings.  (1) 
Prior  to  the  i2th  C.,  a  droungos  was  a  subdivision 
of  the  army  of  a  theme,  commanded  by  a  droun- 
garios;  it  was  larger  than  a  bandon  but  smaller 
than  a  tourma.  (2)  From  the  end  of  the  i2th  C., 
the  term  designated  certain  mountainous  areas  of 
Attica,  Lakonia,  and  Epiros,  and  was  synonymous 
with  zygos  (“mountain  range”  or  “pass”).  (3)  Dur- 
ing  the  i3th  and  i4th  C.,  the  term  was  applied  to 
the  military  or  paramilitary  corps  assigned  to  such 
mountainous  areas. 

lit.  Ju.  Kulakovskij,  “Drung  i  drungarij,”  VizVrem  9 
(1902)  1-30.  A.  Kazhdan,  “Novoe  svidetel’stvo  ob  attices- 
kich  drungach,”  in  Studia  tn  honorem  V.  Belevliev  (Sofia  1978) 
512-16.  Ahrweiler,  Mer  278f.  -M.B. 

DRUM,  a  cylindrical,  polygonal,  or,  less  fre- 
quently,  square  element  providing  visual  and 
structural  support  for  a  dome.  The  drum  served 
to  elevate  the  cupola  and  accommodate  windows 
illuminating  a  building’s  interior.  It  developed 
from  an  essentially  buttressing  function  in  Roman 
domes.  In  6th-C.  architecture,  the  drum  became 
a  more  open  system  of  independent  wall  but- 


tresses  separated  by  windows,  directly  related  to 
the  internal,  structural  ribs  (e.g.,  at  Hagia  Sophia, 
Constantinople);  yet  a  drum  does  not  actually 
elevate  the  dome  above  its  base  (hence  the  term 
“false  drum”).  From  the  gth  C.  onward,  drums 
were  used  almost  exclusively  to  elevate  and  visu- 
ally  accentuate  domes  externally.  Through  the 
1 3th  C.  drums  tended  to  be  relatively  squat,  but 
in  the  i4th  C.,  their  proportions  became  consid- 
erably  attenuated  (e.g.,  Holy  Apostles,  Thessalo- 
nike).  Drums  also  underwent  a  process  of  increas- 
ingly  more  elaborate  external  articulation.  From 
simple  geometric  forms  (cylinder,  octagonal,  or 
polygonal  prism),  they  evolved  into  highly  elabo- 
rate  structures  through  the  use  of  engaged  colon- 
nettes,  recessed  arches,  surface  textures,  and  other 
treatments.  -S.C. 


DRUNRENNESS  (nétìr))  was  condemned  as  a 
grave  sin  and  social  evil  by  the  church  fathers, 
such  as  Basil  the  Great  in  his  homily  Against 
Drunkards  (PG  31:444-64).  In  actual  practice, 
however,  wine  drinking  was  a  popular  pastime, 
in  private,  at  banquets  and  public  feasts,  and  in 
taverns.  The  Book  of  the  Eparch  (19:3)  pro- 
hibited  the  operation  of  taverns  on  Great  Feasts 
and  Sundays  before  the  second  hour  of  day,  and 
ordered  them  closed  at  the  second  hour  of  night. 
Patr.  Athanasios  I  (ep.44. 22-26)  urged  Andro- 
nikos  II  to  fine  anyone  entering  a  tavern  for  the 
purpose  of  drinking,  from  Saturday  eveníng  to 
Sunday.  Byz.  moralists  condemned  drunkenness; 
one  historian  (Nik.Chon.  541.54—56)  saw  in  al- 
coholism  a  principal  reason  for  the  decline  of  the 
empire.  Some  emperors  were  presented  by  his- 
torians  as  drunkards,  for  example,  the  Greens  are 
reported  (Theoph.  296.25—27)  to  have  mocked 
Phokas,  exclaiming,  “You  have  drunk  again  of 
the  cup;  you  have  lost  again  your  senses”;  it  is 
unclear  whether  it  was  a  genuine  insult  or  an 
apotropaic  incantation.  Michael  III  was  pre- 
sented  by  hostile  historiography  as  a  drunken  sot, 
a  characterization  that  may  be  fabricated.  Literati 
used  the  theme  of  drunkenness  for  parodies — 
Manuel  II’s  diatribe  Against  Drunkenness  or  gro- 
tesque  vernacular  verses  like  the  Physiological 
Tale  of  Peter  Zyphomoustos,  the  Father  of  Wine  (G. 
Protopapa-Bouboulidou,  EEBS  39—40  [1972—73] 
594-611) — or  for  mild  ridicule,  as  in  Psellos’s 
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cnkomion  of  wine  (A.  Garzya,  Byzantìon  35  [1965] 
418-28). 

lit.  E.  Jeanselme,  “L’alcoolisme  à  Byzance,"  Bulletin  de 
la  Société  française  d'histoire  de  la  médicine  18  (1924)  289—95. 

-Ap.K„  A.K. 

DUALISM  is  a  modern  notion,  probably  first 
used  by  Thomas  Hyde  (1700)  in  his  Historia  reli- 
gionis  neterum  Persarum.  Technically,  it  denotes 
religious  understandings,  worldviews,  or  phiio- 
sophical  theories  in  which  there  appear  two  orig- 
inal  principles  fundamentally  irreconcilable  and 
opposed  to  one  another.  It  may  also  include  those 
religions  typified  by  an  eschatological  dualism,  for 
example,  Manichaeanism  and  most  systems  of 
Gnosticism,  which  see  an  eschatological  superi- 
ority  of  good  over  evil.  Byz.  also  encountered 
dualism  among  the  adherents  of  Messalianism 
(Euchitai),  Paulicians,  and  Bogomils  or  Phoun- 

DAGIAGITES. 

In  a  broader  sense  one  can  speak  of  an  anthro- 
pological  dualism.  The  Platonic  doctrine  of  the 
soul  and  intellect  predominant  in  Byz.  empha- 
sized  their  distinction  and  thus  implied  a  dualistic 
conception  of  the  body,  of  matter,  and  of  the 
imagination.  Byz.  adopted  an  ethical  dualism  in- 
herited  from  the  New  Testament.  This  appears 
esp.  in  the  Gospel  of  John  in  the  contrast  between 
the  world  of  darkness  and  the  Ringdom  of  Light; 
but  while  this  referred  to  the  fundamental  con- 
trast  stemming  from  belief  and  nonbelief,  it  could 
be  converted  into  an  ontological  statement. 

lit.  S.  Pétrement,  Le  duahsme  chez  Platon,  les  gnostùjues, 
et  les  manìchéens  (Paris  1947).  E.  Rochedieu,  Le  dualisme  chez 
Plalon,  les  gnostiques,  les  manichéens  (Basel  1954).  J-  Ménard, 
De  la  gnose  au  manichéisme  (Parìs  1986).  H.  Beck,  Vorsehung 
und  V orherbestimmung  in  der  theologischen  Literatur  der  Byian- 
liner  (Rome  1937).  -R.-H.U. 

DUBROVNIK  (Lat.  Ragusium;  Gr.  'Paovcriov, 
'Payoóc nov\  Ital.  Ragusa;  Slavic  Dubrovnik),  port 
city  and  fortress  in  Dalmatia.  It  was  founded 
probably  in  the  7th  C.,  according  to  Constantine 
VII  Porphyrogennetos,  by  refugees  from  ancient 
Epidauros,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Slavs  and 
Avars  ca.615.  It  was  under  Byz.  authority;  an 
Arab  siege  in  866—67  strengthened  the  Byz.  pres- 
ence.  The  city  remained  under  Byz.  domination 
until  1205,  with  intermittent  Venetian  (1000—1030) 
and  Norman  rule  (1081-85,  1172,  1189—90);  it 


became  an  archbishopric  in  1022.  For  a  while  in 
the  1  ìth  C.  it  was  the  seat  of  a  Byz.  theme.  It  was 
under  Venetian  control  from  1205  to  1358,  and 
then  became  a  self-governing  patrician  city-state 
under  Hungarian  protection  until  1526. 

An  important  center  for  maritime  commerce, 
Dubrovnik  played  a  prominent  role  as  interme- 
diary  in  the  metal  trade  between  the  Balkan  hin- 
terland  and  the  West  in  the  1 3th —  1 5th  C.  In  the 
1 3th  C.  representatives  from  Dubrovnik  signed 
three  treaties  with  the  despotate  of  Epiros  that 
granted  their  merchants  free  trade  in  Epiros  on 
thecondítion  of  paying  3  percent  kommerkion:  only 
the  purchase  of  grain  was  restricted  and  special 
customs  duties  had  to  be  paid  for  weaponry  and 
horses.  If  there  was  a  treaty  with  Andronikos  II 
of  ca.  1320  (Reg  4,  no.2433),  it  was  of  short  dura- 
tion,  since  Dubrovnik  sided  with  Venice  against 
Byz.  In  1451  the  city  received  new  trade  privileges 
from  Constantinople,  through  a  chrysobull  of 
Constantine  XI,  and  from  the  despotate  of  Morea, 
through  argyrobulls  of  Thomas  and  Demetrios 
Palaiologos  (M.  Andreeva,  BS  6  [1935—36]  110— 
65). 

Dubrovnik  became  a  very  prosperous,  strongly 
fortified  city,  with  remarkable  urban  development 
(well-planned  and  paved  streets,  stone  houses, 
churches  and  palaces,  a  sewage  system,  an  aque- 
duct,  medical  services,  pharmacies,  a  hospital,  an 
orphanage,  etc.).  Byz.  interest  in  Dubrovnik  is 
reflected  in  a  description  of  the  city  by  Chalro- 
rondyles  (2:285.15—23),  who  emphasized  that 
Dubrovnik,  founded  by  the  “Illyrians”  (evidently 
Slavs),  was  governed  by  good  laws  in  an  aristo- 
cratic  manner. 

lit.  B.  Krekic,  Dubrovnik  (Raguse)  et  te  Levant  au  moyen 
âge  (Paris-The  Hague  1961).  Idem,  Dubrovnik  in  the  iqth 
and  1  yth  Centuries:  A  Cily  between  East  and  West  (Norman, 
Okla.,  1972).  V.  Foretic,  Poirijest  Dubrovntka  do  1 808,  2  vols. 
(Zagreb  1980).  -B.K.,  A.K. 

DUIN  (Aot>)3ioç  or  Tí/3tov),  early  medieval  capital 
of  Armenia  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Azat  River 
some  20  km  south-southeast  of  modern  Erevan. 
Duin  may  have  been  founded  in  the  4th  C.  (Moses 
Xorenac'i,  3:8  vs.  pseudo-P'AWSTos  Buzand,  3:8), 
but  it  probably  did  not  replace  ArtaSat  as  capital 
until  a  century  later.  After  the  Arsacid  dynasty 
fell  in  428,  Duin  became  the  seat  of  the  Persian 
and  then  the  Arab  governors  of  Armenia  as  well 
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as  of  the  Armenian  katholikos  until  the  9th  C.  The 
city  was  captured  by  both  Heraldeios  (623)  and 
Constantine  IV  (652/3),  but  it  did  not  remain  in 
Byz.  hands.  In  the  Bagratid  period  Duin  did  not 
regain  its  status  as  capital;  Muslim  emirs  con- 
trolled  it  rnore  often  than  Armenian  kings.  The 
last  Byz.  attempt  to  reconquer  Duin  in  1045  failed. 

Despite  the  great  earthquake  of  8g3  which  nearly 
destroyed  the  city,  recent  excavations  attest  its 
importance,  and  both  Prokopios  (Wars  2.25.1—3) 
and  ìoth-C.  Arab  geographers  praise  Duin  as  an 
international  trade  center  famous  for  its  texdles. 
The  city  continued  to  Hourish  under  the  Zak'arids 
when  the  Georgian  queen  T'amara  used  it  as  her 
winter  residence  after  1203;  only  in  the  iqth  C. 
did  Duin  gradually  decline  as  a  result  of  the 
Mongol  conquest  of  Armenia. 

lit.  N.G.  Garsoían,  DMA  4:323—25.  Manandyan,  Trade 
and  Cities  8if,  1336  i43f,  152,  1 54 f,  i6gf.  A.  Ter-Ghewon- 
dyan,  “Chronologie  de  Ia  ville  de  Dvin  (Duin)  aux  ge  et  1  ie 
sièdes,”  REArm  n.s.  2  (1965)  303-18.  K.  Rafadarian,  “Les 
fouilles  de  la  ville  de  Dvin  (Duin),”  REArm  n.s.  2  (1965) 
283—301,  cf.  4596  -N.G.G. 

DUIN,  LOCAL  COUNCILS  OF.  The  first  church 
council  at  Duin,  convoked  in  505/6,  was  directed 
against  Nestorianism;  the  Armenian  church  ac- 
cepted  the  Henotiron,  underscoring  its  anti- 
Chalcedonian  tendency,  and  thus  took  the  first 
step  toward  Monophysitism.  These  anti-Nestorian 
ideas  were  further  developed  in  the  “Letter  of 
the  Armenians  to  the  Orthodox  in  Persia.” 

The  second  synod,  of  554,  formally  rejected  the 
council  of  Chalcedon.  Hr.  Bartikjan  ( Istocniki  dlja 
iiucenija  pavlikianskogo  dvizenija  [Erevan  1961]  26— 
31)  questions  the  traditional  view  that  the  synod 
dealt  not  only  with  Nestorianism  but  also  Pauli- 
cianism  and  that  its  decisions  are  the  first  evidence 
concerning  the  Paulicians  in  Armenia. 

lit.  E.  Ter-Minassiantz,  Die  armenische  Kirche  (Berlin 
1904)  326  47-49.  R-  Aubert,  DHGE  14  (1960)  1243. 

-A.K. 

DURLJA.  See  Diorleia;  Zeta. 

DURA  EUROPOS  (now  Sâlihîyah  in  Syria),  Se- 
leucid/Roman  settlement  on  the  Euphrates  River 
near  the  Persian  frontier,  destroyed  after  it  fell 
to  the  Sasanians  in  256.  For  Byz.  studies  Dura 
Europos  is  notable,  among  other  things,  for  the 


wall  paintings  in  its  synagogue  (now  removed  to 
Damascus)  and  other  cult  buildings  and  for  its 
Christian  “house  church.”  Of  a  type  that  preceded 
the  congregational  church  built  on  the  plan  of  a 
public  building  (e.g.,  the  basilica),  this  house  church 
was  an  ordinary  house,  built  ca.240,  whose  rooms 
surrounding  a  courtyard  were  designated  for  con- 
gregational  activities  (instruction,  celebration  of 
the  Eucharist,  baptism).  One  room  was  decorated 
in  fresco  with  individual  narrative  scenes  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  contrast,  the 
walls  of  the  synagogue  were  painted  with  contin- 
uous  bands  of  interrelated  scenes  from  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  Mithraeum  and  Temple  of 
the  Palmyrene  gods  displayed  carved  and  painted 
sacrificiai  scenes.  The  figures  in  all  types  of  com- 
positions  are  distinguished  by  frontalíty  and  an 
intense  gaze  directed  outwards.  Most  of  these 
iconographic,  compositional,  and  stylistic  features 
occur  later  in  Byz.  art. 

Li  r.  A.  Perkins,  The  Arl  of  Dura  Europos  (Oxford  1973). 
K.  Weitzmann,  H.L.  Ressler,  The  Frescoes  of  the  Dura  Syn- 
agogue  and  Christian  Art  (Washington,  D.C.,  1990). 

-M.M.M. 

DURRËS.  See  Dyrrachion. 

DU§AN.  See  Stefan  UroS  IV  DuSan. 

DUX.  See  Doux. 

DYER  (f3a<pev<;).  The  profession  was  common  in 
the  late  Roman  Empire,  and  the  term  bapheus 
often  appears  in  papyri  (Preisigke,  Wörterbuch 
1:261)  and  inscriptions  (J.P.  Waltzing,  Études  his- 
tonques  sur  les  corporations  professionelles ,  voI.  3 
[Louvain  1899]  nos.  121—28).  Basil  the  Great  (PG 
3L568A)  uses  another  term,  deusopoios;  this  dyer 
prepared  a  vat  for  tincture  (baphe)  and  then  dyed 
fabric  in  purple  or  some  other  color.  “I  imitate 
deusopoioi,”  says  Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus  (PG 
81 1232 A),  “by  imbuing  the  water  of  the  holy  bap- 
tism  in  the  color  of  blood.”  A  deusopoios  worked 
in  the  Stoudios  monastery  in  the  early  gth  C. 
(Dobroklonskij,  Feodor  413).  An  epitaph  of  a  young 
Jewish  dyer  was  discovered  in  medieval  Corinth 
(J.  Starr,  BNJbb  1 2  [  1 936]  42—49).  The  Book  of  the 
Eparch,  however,  does  not  mention  a  guild  of 
dyers,  even  though  Peira  51.7  cites  baptike,  the 
dyeing  profession,  as  an  example  of  a  somateion. 
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The  Book  of  the  Eparch  itself  twice  mentions  ba- 
phika,  dyes  that  were  imported  from  Syria  and 
sold  by  perfumers  ( myrepsoi ),  and,  in  the  chapter 
on  serirarioi,  the  legislator  prohibited  dyeing  silk 
with  blood.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  this  silence  on 
the  dyers’  guild;  serikarioi  could  have  dyed  silk 
themselves,  but  it  is  also  possible  that  they  dealt 
wíth  a  somateion  of  dyers  omitted  from  the  Book 
of  the  Eparch.  Nicholas  I  Mystiros  ( Letters , 
no.  139.1 1-13)  ernphasized  the  durability  of  Byz. 
dye,  which  could  not  be  washed  out. 

lit.  Stöckle,  Zünfte  n8f.  Kazhdan,  Dereonja  i  gorod  227. 

-A.K. 


DYING.  Byz.  writers  often  described  the  process 
of  dying,  both  in  cases  of  massive  numbers  of 
deaths  (during  a  plague,  hostile  invasion,  etc.) 
and  in  indẁidual  instances.  Some  descriptions  of 
this  kind  are  conventional  and  standardized.  Thus, 
the  death  of  pagans  and  heretics  was  presented 
contemptuously — a  legend  depicted  Arius  as  dying 
in  a  public  lavatory — and  their  physical  sufferings 
were  enormously  exaggerated  (e.g.,  Theoph. 
427.25—28,  448.12-21).  Martyrs  and  saints,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  typically  represented  as  dying 
peacefully,  without  pain;  they  had  a  positive  atti- 
tude  toward  death,  rejoicing  at  their  approaching 
union  with  God.  Other  descriptions  contain  valu- 
able  observations  (e.g.,  Anna  Romnene’s  detailed 
depiction  of  her  father’s  death),  are  sincere  in 
their  sympathy  (Prodromos’s  image  of  his  dying 
friend,  Stephen  Skylitzes),  and,  in  contrast  to  the 
usual  static  portrayals,  acquire  dynamism  in  dis- 
playing  the  decay  of  the  human  body  (Ljubarskij, 
Psell  24  ìf). 

Confession  and  the  eucharist  were  administered 
to  the  dying  by  a  priest;  unlike  the  Latin  church, 
Byz.  priests  also  performed  the  unction  of  re- 
cently  deceased  people  as  well  as  the  sick  and 
moribund.  Many  Byz.  tried  to  assume  the  rnonas- 
tic  habit  before  they  died:  a  i2th-C.  historian 
(Nik.Chon.  22 1.52-222.64)  describes  the  last  hours 
of  Manuel  I,  for  whom  the  courtiers  were  unable 
to  find  a  monk’s  cloak  of  proper  size.  Pious  people 
on  their  deathbed  expressed  concern  about  their 
relatives  or  brethren;  thus,  Lazaros  of  Mt.  Gale- 
sios  allegedly  had  died  and  was  being  lamented 
by  his  monks,  when  he  unexpectedly  opened  his 
eyes  and  signed  the  typikon  of  his  monastery. 

-Ap.K.,  A.K. 


DYNAMIC  STYLE,  a  term  introduced  by  Demus 
(infra)  to  identify  and  characterize  a  highly  man- 
nered  stylistic  trend  datable  toward  the  end  of 
the  i2th  C.  Distinguished  by  elegant,  often  elon- 
gated  figures,  contorted  poses,  and  esp.  by  an 
unnatural  reduplication  of  thick,  undulating 
drapery  folds  (e.g.,  at  the  overfall  of  the  himation 
and  the  hem  of  the  chiton),  the  dynamic  style  was 
first  recognized  in  a  series  of  geographically  sep- 
arated,  dated  mural  cycles  (Kurbinovo,  Lagou- 
dera,  Monreale).  Undated  icons  and  MSS  have 
more  recently  been  linked  to  (and  dated  accord- 
ing  to)  this  stylistic  trend. 

lit.  O.  Demus,  “Die  Entstehung  des  Paläologenstils  in 
der  Malerei,"  11  CEB  (Munich  1958)  24-26.  K.  Weitz- 
mann,  “Eine  spätkomnenische  Verkündigungsikone  des 
Sinai  und  die  zweile  byzantinische  Welle  des  12.  Jahrhun- 
derts,”  in  Feslschrift  für  Herbert  von  Einem  (Berlin  1965) 
299-3 1 2-  -G.V. 

DYNAMIS  (Aúvap.iç),  the  embodiment  of  Power, 
or  Strength,  personified  as  an  armed,  winged 
female.  Ultimately  derived  from  the  goddesses 
who  protected  warriors  in  Classical  art,  Dynamis 
attends  David  in  his  fight  with  Goliath  in  the 
Paris  Psalter  (Cutler ,  Aristocratic  Psalters,  fig.248) 
and  in  the  illustration  of  marginal  Psalters;  she 
is  opposed  to  Alazoneia  (Boastfulness),  who  aban- 
dons  the  giant.  A  similar  but  unidentified  figure 
protects  David  on  sarcophagi  of  the  4th  and 
5th  C.  — a.c. 

DYNATOI  (Swaroí,  lit.  “powerful”),  legal  term 
designating  prominent  office-  or  titleholders  po- 
tentially  capable  of  using  their  positions  to  ag- 
grandize  themselves  at  the  expense  of  weaker 
neighbors.  According  to  the  normative  formula- 
tion  of  Romanos  I  Lekapenos  (Zepos,y«5  1:209.1  — 
9),  the  dynatoi  were  comprised  of  the  following 
categories:  high  officials  of  the  army,  central  bu- 
reaucracy,  and  provincial  administration;  magis- 
troi,  patririoi,  and  holders  of  senatorial  digni- 
ties;  metropolitans,  bishops,  and  hegoumenoi;  and 
administrators  of  imperial  and  ecclesiastical  foun- 
dations.  As  this  definition  was  predicated  upon 
social  rather  than  economic  status,  the  dynatoi 
probably  included  some  possessors  of  modest  for- 
tunes,  but  substantial  wealth  was  considered  a 
normal  attribute  (Zepos,  Jus  1:210.5—11).  The 
highest  posts  and  dignities  were  frequently,  al- 
though  never  hereditarily,  transmitted  among  a 
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limited  number  of  families,  some  of  which  by  the 
iith  C.  had  begun  to  form  an  inchoate  aristoc- 
racy. 

The  ìoth  and  1  ìth  C.  witnessed  increasing,  at 
times  forcible,  encroachment  by  the  dynaloi  on 
peasant  Iandownership,  threatening  the  empire’s 
social  equilibrium  and  jeopardizing  its  chief  source 
of  taxes  and  soldiers.  Emperors  from  Romanos  I 
to  Basil  II  enacted  legislation  to  arrest  this  phe- 
nomenon  as  well  as  to  curb  the  pardcularistic 
influence  exercised  by  the  dynaloi  over  provincial 
society  at  the  expense  of  centralized  imperial  au- 
thority.  The  earliest  novel  directed  against  the 
dynatoi ,  that  of  Romanos  I,  used  to  be  dated  922 
(Reg  1,  00.595),  but  this  date  is  questionable;  the 
first  dated  edict  (Reg  1,  no.628)  is  that  of  Sept. 
934,  which  bars  dynatoi  from  obtaining  peasant 
Iands.  Basil  II  subsequently  voided  all  such  ac- 
quisidons  made  after  this  date  and  abolished  the 
40-year  statute  of  limitations  that  had  hitherto 
protected  these  transactions  (Reg  1,  no.783).  Spe- 
cial  restricdons  were  placed  upon  landholdings  of 
powerful  monasteries  and  upon  the  alienation  of 
stratiotira  rtemata  to  dynatoi,  and  dynatoi  were 
forbidden  to  retain  themadc  soldiers  in  their  per- 
sonal  service  or  to  interfere  with  local  commercial 
fairs;  they  became  Iiable — through  the  allelen- 
gyon — for  the  tax  arrears  of  poorer  neighbors. 

The  term  dynatoi  was  used  in  charters  as  well  as 
in  law  codes:  a  judge’s  decision  of  952  deals  with 
an  allotment  encircled  by  the  lands  of  dynatoi,  so 
that  no  weak  neighbor  could  exercise  the  right  of 
protimesis  over  it  (Lavra  1,  no. 4. 22-23);  an  act 
of  1037  excludes  any  dynaton  prosopon  from  in- 
heridng  certain  land  (Esphig.,  no.2.24).  There- 
after  the  term  fell  into  disuse. 

lit.  R.  Morris,  “The  Powerful  and  the  Poor  in  Tenth- 
Century  Byzantium,”  Past  and  Present  73  (1976)  3-27.  Le- 
merl e,  Aer.Hist.  85-131.  Litavrin,  VizObícestvo  7-28, 

-A.J.C. 

DYRRACHION  (Avppá\tou,  SIav.  Draí,  Alba- 
nian  Durrës,  Ital.  Durazzo,  anc.  Epidamnos),  city 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriadc  Sea,  the 
western  terminus  of  the  Via  Egnatia,  capital  of 
the  province  of  Nova  Epirus.  Despite  earthquakes 
in  341  and  522  and  an  Ostrogothic  sack  in  the 
480S,  Dyrrachion  remained  a  major  port  and  for- 


tress  in  the  area;  Anastasios  I,  a  nadve  of  Dyrra- 
chion,  provided  the  city  with  a  triple  wall  and 
citadel,  rebuilt  by  Justinian  I.  The  quesdon  of 
Slavic  settlement  in  the  region  is  disputed.  In  the 
first  half  of  the  9th  C.  the  fortress  was  in  Byz. 
hands,  and  a  theme  of  Dyrrachion  was  estab- 
lished:  the  stralegos  of  Dyrrachion  is  mentioned  in 
both  the  9th-C.  Taklikon  of  Uspenskij  (Oikonomi- 
des,  Listes  49. 1 7)  and  seals  of  the  first  half  of  the 
gth  C.  (Zacos,  SeaLs  1,  nos.  2521,  2655);  Ja.  Fer- 
luga,  on  the  basis  of  a  letter  of  Theodore  of 
Stoudios,  hypothesized  that  the  theme  was  founded 
under  Nikephoros  I  (12  CEB,  vol.  2  [Ohrid  1961] 
83-92)- 

The  city,  although  a  metropolitan  see  (Noliliae 
CP  3.20),  was  a  stronghold  rather  than  an  eco- 
nomic  center  as  it  had  been  in  late  antiquity; 
according  to  Anna  Romnene  (An.Romn.  1:142.3— 
13),  Dyrrachion  occupied  only  a  part  of  ancient 
Epidamnos  whose  ramparts  were  ruined.  The  old 
city  played  an  important  role  during  Basil  II’s  war 
against  Bulgaria  and  during  the  revolt  of  Deljan. 
Nikephoros  Bryennios  and  Nikephoros  Basi- 
lares,  successively  douhes  of  Dyrrachíon,  revolted 
in  the  1070S.  The  Normans  attacked  it  several 
times:  Robert  Guiscard  took  the  city  in  1081, 
Bohemund  besieged  it  in  1 107—08;  in  1 185  Wil- 
liam  II  of  Sicily  pillaged  it.  From  the  i2th  C. 
onward,  Venetians  (and  later  merchants  from 
Dubrovnik)  used  Dyrrachion  as  a  port  for  the 
export  of  local  products  (salt,  wood,  hides)  and 
tried  to  establish  their  political  power  over  the 
city,  but  were  opposed  by  Michael  I  Romnenos 
Douras  of  Epiros,  Manfred  of  Sicily,  Serbs,  and 
Byz.  In  1392  Venice  occupied  Dyrrachion  and 
held  ìt  until  1501  when  it  fell  to  the  Ottomans. 

The  role  of  Dyrrachion  in  the  Byz.  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy  gradually  diminished:  the  metropolitan 
had  eight  suffragans  in  the  gth  C.  but  none  by 
the  end  of  the  i2th  C. — its  territory  was  taken 
over  first  by  Ohrid  and  then  by  the  Latin  arch- 
bishopric  of  Bar  (Antivari).  By  the  i4th  C.  Alba- 
nians  became  the  dominant  inhabitants. 

lit.  A.  Ducellier,  LMA  3:1497-1500.  Idem,  La  façade 
maritime  de  L'Albanie  au  moyen  âge  (Thessalonike  1981).  Fer- 
iuga,  Bymntium  225-44.  -T.E.G. 

DZVARI.  See  Mc'xet'a. 


EAGLES  (sing.  àeróç).  The  most  majestic  oí'birds 
was  employed  as  both  a  sacred  and  a  secuíar 
emblem.  In  myth  the  eagle  appears  as  an  instru- 
ment  of  God’s  will,  announcing  the  selection  of 
the  capital  or  promotion  to  the  imperial  throne: 
Skylitzes  relates  the  prophecy  regarding  the  fu- 
ture  Basil  I,  overshadowed  in  his  cradle  by  an 
eagle’s  wing,  as  depicted  in  the  illustrated  Madrid 
MS  (Grabar-Manoussacas,  Skylitzès,  no.202).  The 
motif  of  an  eagle  battling  a  snake  occurs  in  floor 
mosaics,  as  a  sculptural  group  in  the  Hippodrome 
of  Constantinople,  and  probably  as  a  military  em- 
blem  (L.  Maculevic,  VìzVrem  16  [1959]  185—202), 
symbolizing  the  victory  of  Good  over  Evil.  As  an 
aspect  of  imperial  symbolism,  the  consuls  carried 
an  eagle-topped  scepter,  which  is  depicted  on 
their  diptychs.  This  form  of  scepter  disappeared 
from  coins  in  the  reign  of  Emp.  Philippikos.  The 
eagle  may  have  symbolized  the  emperor  in  the 
early  6th  C.:  J.  Engemann  (in  Festschrift  Wessel 
103—15)  has  interpreted  the  Anastasios  Plate  in 
the  Sutton  Hoo  Treasure  in  this  light.  Eagles 
with  rings  in  their  mouths  and  jeweled  collars  are 
found  on  imperial  silks  of  the  late  ìoth  or  early 
1  ìth  C. 

The  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  double- 
headed  eagle  in  Byz.  has  been  much  discussed.  It 
was  certainly  employed  by  members  of  the  Palaio- 
logan  dynasty  (Belting,  Illum.  Buch  64,  figs.  35- 
36),  perhaps  to  suggest  that  the  empire  looked 
both  to  the  East  and  West.  It  was  appropriated 
by  John  VI  Kantakouzenos  for  his  footstool  (Spa- 
tharakis,  Corpus,  vol.  2,  fig.477)  and  by  the  Vene- 
tians  for  the  state  barge  that  welcomed  John  VIII. 
Perhaps  the  latest  occurrence  is  on  the  pavement 
in  the  Metropolis  at  Mistra,  where  Constantine 
XI  was  crowned.  The  single-headed  eagle  contin- 
ued  in  imperial  portraits,  such  as  that  of  Alexios 
V  in  the  Choniates  MS  in  Vienna  (Belting,  ibid., 
fig-i5)- 

In  patristic  exegesis  the  image  of  the  eagle  rep- 
resented  a  supernatural  envoy,  an  angel,  or  Christ 
himself.  As  an  Evangelist  symbol  it  normally 
indicated  John,  although  on  occasion  it  was  used 


for  Mark.  In  the  Physiologos  the  eagle  is  a  sym- 
bol  of  regeneration.  (See  also  Coats  of  Arms.) 

lit.  G.  Gerola,  “L’aquila  bizantina  e  l’aquila  imperiale  a 
due  teste,”  FelRan  43  (1934)  7-36-  A.  Fourlas,  “Adler  und 
Doppeladler,”  in  Philoxenia  (Münster  1980)  97-120,  and  in 
Thiasos  loti  Mouson:  Festschrift  für  J.  Fink  (Cologne  1984) 
179-90.  -A.C. 

EARRINGS  (èi’(í)Tia)  have  been  found,  often  sin- 
gly,  throughout  the  Byz.  world,  mostly  in  funer- 
ary  contexts  but  also  in  treasures.  They  may  be 
made  of  gold,  silver,  bronze,  gilded  bronze, 
and/or  enamel,  with  or  without  added  precious 
and  semiprecious  stones  or  glass  paste.  Most  are 
designed  to  pierce  the  earlobe  as  a  simple  hoop 
that  fastens  into  a  knob  or  ball.  In  the  late  antique 
period  the  fashion  was  hoops  of  wire,  with  or 
without  additional  decorations  of  granulation, 
braid,  or  beads.  By  the  6th-7th  C.  the  popular 
style  was  a  hoop  or  a  flat  lunette  shape,  with 
pendant  chains  ending  in  one  or  more  gems, 
pearls,  or  beads.  Examples  of  this  type  are  worn 
by  Empress  Theodora  and  her  ladies  in  the  mo- 
saic  in  S.  Vitale,  Ravenna.  Gradually  the  lunette 
shape  changed  from  a  solid  form  to  filigree;  by 
the  ìoth  C.  it  was  three-dimensional  and  basket- 
shaped,  with  extensive  granulation.  This  type  is 
often  hard  to  distinguish  from  Islamic  jewelry. 
Simple  bronze  earrings  with  traces  of  gilding  have 
been  found  in  many  excavations  and  demonstrate 
a  popular  market  for  “costume”  jewelry,  imitating 
pieces  produced  in  more  costly  materials. 

lit.  H.  Schlunlc,  “Eine  Gruppe  datierbarer  bvzantin- 
ischer  Ohrringe,”  Berltner  Museen  61  (1940)  42-47.  S.  Er- 
cegovic-Pavlovic,  “Grozdolike  vizantijske  nausnice  u  Srbiji,” 
Starinar  18  (1967)  83-90.  -S.D.C'. 

EARTHQUAKES  (sing.  o-Rto-jttòç).  Since  most  of 
the  Byz.  world  lay  within  a  region  esp.  vulnerable 
to  earthquakes,  a  quake  is  recorded  for  almost 
every  year  of  Byz.  history,  the  best  documented 
being  those  at  Constantinople.  As  in  pagan  times, 
the  Byz.  interpreted  c]uakes,  Iike  other  natural 
phenomena,  as  heavenly  portents,  signifying  either 
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forthcoming  catastrophe  or  divine  displeasure  at 
the  sins  of  man.  To  atone  for  the  divine  anger 
manifested  through  quak.es,  the  Byz.  developed 
various  liturgies,  held  processions,  and  frequently 
sought  the  intercession  of  a  local  holy  man.  Some- 
times  relics  were  employed  as  a  talisman  to  ward 
off  quakes.  As  a  perpetual  reminder  of  the  power 
of  God’s  wrath,  an  annual  commemoration  of 
many  devastating  quakes  took  place  on  the  anni- 
versary  of  their  occurrence;  some  became  part  of 
the  liturgical  calendar,  at  least  at  Constantinople 
and  Alexandria.  The  Byz.  were  little  interested  in 
the  natural  causes  of  quakes,  but  there  were  al- 
ways  a  few  advocates  of  the  Aristotelian  explana- 
tion  that  quakes  were  caused  by  the  movement  of 
winds  in  subterranean  caverns.  An  1  ìth-C.  histo- 
rian  (Attal.  88.22—89.2)  found  it  necessary  to  re- 
fute  this  theory.  Photios,  in  his  sermons  and  in 
the  Bibliotheca,  presented  the  traditional  view  that 
quakes  are  caused  by  our  sins;  pseudo-Symeon 
Magistros  ( TheophCont  673.10—12),  however,  ac- 
cused  him  of  teaching  that  quakes  were  caused 
not  by  mankind’s  sins  but  “by  abundance  of  water.” 
The  most  signihcant  quakes  at  Constantinople 
occurred  in  365,  438,  447,  525,  557,  740,  886, 
869,  989,  1064,  1296,  and  1346.  A  full  list  is  in 
Grumel,  Chronologie  476—81,  but  a  modern  cata- 
log  is  needed. 

lit.  F.  Vercleyen,  “Tremblements  de  terre  à  Constan- 
tinople:  L’impact  sur  la  population,”  Byiantion  58  (1988) 
155-73.  G.  Dagron,  “Quand  la  terre  tremble  .  .  .  ,”  TM 
8  (1981)  87-103.  B.  Croke,  “Two  Early  Byzantine  Earth- 
quakes  and  their  Liturgical  Commemoration,”  Byiantion  51 
(1981)  122—47.  Tremblements  de  terre,  ed.  B.  Helly,  A.  Pollino 
(VaIbonne  1984)  87—94,  183-219.  G.  Downey,  “Earth- 
quakes  at  Constantinople  and  Vicinity,  a.d.  342-1454,” 
Speculum  30  (1955)  596-600.  B.  Willis,  Earlhquakes  in  Ihe 
Holy  Land  (Stanford  1928).  -B.C. 

EASTER  (Ilácr^a),  the  feast  of  the  Resurrection 
(Anastasis),  the  Jewish  Passover  christianized,  with 
Jesus  being  the  new  paschal  sacrifìce  and  lamb 
(see  Amnos).  By  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  C.,  the 
focus  of  the  feast,  which  originally  commemo- 
rated  the  entire  victorious  passover  of  Jesus  from 
death  to  life,  narrowed  to  the  resurrection.  Bap- 
tism  at  the  V igil  preceding  the  feast  makes  the 
Christian  as  well  as  Christ  protagonist  of  the  ris- 
ing.  The  First  Council  of  Nicaea  canonized  the 
celebration  of  Easter  on  the  Sunday  after  the  first 
full  moon  after  the  spring  equinox.  The  Eastern 
use  of  astronomically  inaccurate  paschal  tables 


and  calendar  led  to  differences  in  calculating  East- 
ern  and  Western  Easter.  From  the  4th  C.  onward, 
Easter  was  prepared  for  by  Lent  and  with  its 
fasting  and  catechumenate,  and  more  imme- 
diately  by  Holv  Week.  Its  celebration  extended 
through  the  following  week,  called  “bright  week” 
or  “renewal,”  and  throughout  Pentecost  until  its 
closure  (apodosis)  the  day  before  the  Ascf.nsion. 

Easter  liturgy  in  Constantinople  is  detailed  in 
the  Typihon  of  the  Great  Church  (Mateos,  Typ- 
icon  2:82—97)  and  in  books  of  ceremonial  ( De  cer., 
bk.i.,  ch.35;  pseudo-Kod.  231.17-238.4).  Later 
Byz.  Easter  services,  of  Palestinian  origin,  are  found 
at  the  end  of  the  triodion  and  the  begínning  of 
the  penterostarion. 

In  Constantinople  the  Easter  vigil  began  Holy 
Saturday  evening  in  Hagia  Sophia  with  festive 
vespers,  during  which  the  customary  three  lec- 
tions  were  expanded  to  a  series  of  fifteen  Old 
Testament  readings,  eight  of  which  were  always 
read,  with  the  others  added  only  if  necessary  to 
occupy  the  people  until  the  baptisms  and  anoint- 
ings  were  finished  and  the  procession  was  ready 
to  enter.  After  the  first  lection,  the  patriarch  went 
to  the  Great  Baptistery,  where  he  blessed  the 
waters  and  the  oil  of  the  catechumens  and  in- 
censed  around  the  baptismal  font  thrice,  then 
anointed  and  baptized  the  photiiomenoì.  After  the 
conferral  of  baptism,  the  patriarch  led  the  neo- 
phytes,  now  vested  in  robes  of  white,  to  the  Church 
of  St.  Peter  just  east  of  Hagia  Sophia,  where  he 
administered  to  them  the  sacrament  of  chris- 
mation  (confirmation).  After  all  had  been  chris- 
mated  with  myron,  the  patriarch,  accompanied  by 
twelve  bishops,  led  the  neophytes  in  solemn 
procession,  to  the  chant  of  Psalm  31(32],  into 
Hagia  Sophia  to  join  the  waiting  congregation  for 
the  liturgy,  which  began  not  with  the  usual  Tris- 
agion  but  with  the  baptismal  troparion  from 
Galatians  3:26.  At  this  liturgy  the  neophytes  com- 
pleted  their  initiation  by  receiving  communion  for 
the  first  time. 

ut.  G.  Bertonière,  The  Hislorical  Deoelopment  of  ihe  Easter 
Vigil  (Rome  1972).  Arranz,  “Les  sacrements,”  OrChrP  51 
(1985)  60-86:  52  (1986)  145-78;  53  (1987)  59-106;  55 
(1989)  33-62.  Talley,  Liturgical  Year  1-77.  -R.F.T. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORIANS,  conven- 
tional  name  for  a  group  of  historians  whose  works 
were  dedicated  to  the  history  of  the  Christian 
church.  Eusebios  of  Caesarea  was  the  founder 
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of  the  genre,  followed  by  Gelasios  of  Caesarf.a, 
Philostorgios,  Sohrates,  Sozomenos,  and  some 
other  writers  of  the  5th  and  6th  C.  The  objective 
of  Eusebios  was  to  show  the  heroic  progress  of 
Christianity  from  the  apostolic  age  to  the  victory 
of  the  new  religion;  this  victory  was  achieved 
primarily  due  to  the  charismatic  emperor  Con- 
stantine  I.  History  acquired  a  providentiaI  and 
teleological  character,  the  line  between  miracle 
and  reality  was  blurred,  and  political  history 
merged  with  the  biography  of  the  hoíy  man.  The 
successors  of  Eusebios,  both  orthodox  and  heret- 
ical,  stressed  the  local  element,  the  piety  of  saints 
and  bishops,  and  native  traditions.  In  the  6th  C. 
Theodore  Lector,  in  his  compilation,  tried  to 
gather  from  his  predecessors  all  substantial  evi- 
dence  concerning  the  development  of  Christianity 
after  Constantine.  Many  of  the  works  of  ecclesi- 
astical  historians  (e.g.,  Basil  the  Cilician,  John 
Diakrinomenos)  are  lost  and  known  only  from 
fragments  or  from  the  Bibliotheca  of  Photios.  After 
Theodore  Lector,  the  genre  practically  disap- 
pears,  and  church  history  tended  to  be  combined 
with  general  political  history.  In  the  ì/jth  C.  Ni- 
kephoros  Rallistos  Xanthopoulos  returned  to  the 
genre  when  he  composed  his  andquarian  Ecclesi- 
astical  History,  based  on  the  works  of  earlier  church 
historians  and  some  hagiographical  texts. 

lit.  La  storiografia  ecclesiastica  nella  tarda  anúchità  (Mes- 
sina  1980).  F.  Winkelmann,  “Rolle  und  Problematik  der 
Behandlung  der  Rirchengeschichte  in  der  byzantinischen 
Historiographie,"  Klio  66  (1984)  257-69.  L.C.  Ruggini, 
“The  Ecclesiastical  Histories  and  the  Pagan  Historiogra- 
phy,”  Athenaeum  55  (1977)  107-18.  R.A.  Markus,  “Church 
History  and  the  Early  Church  Historians,”  in  The  Materials, 
Sources  and  Methods  of  Ecclesiastical  Htstory  (Oxford  1975) 

1  —  17.  A.  Momigliano,  “Pagan  and  Christian  Historiogra- 
phy  in  the  Fourth  Century  AD,”  in  The  Conflict  between 
Paganism  and  Chrislianity  in  the  Fourlh  Century  (Oxford  1963) 
79-99-  -A.K. 

ECCLESIOLOGY  (ÈKKkr](río\oyía),  a  modern 
term  to  designate  the  study  of  the  nature  of  the 
church.  In  Greek  patristic  literature  and  Byz. 
apologetic  and  dogmatic  surveys,  the  church  was 
never  an  object  of  systematic  theological  specula- 
tion.  This  lack  of  ecclesiological  development, 
however,  was  not  deliberate  for  the  church  was 
ultimately  the  context  of  all  theology,  the  presup- 
position  of  all  theological  speculation.  Besides,  the 
church  as  a  sociological  phenomenon,  as  a  visible 
institution  with  its  own  administrative  structure 


and  unity  within  the  framework  of  the  empire, 
was  frequently  the  object  of  conciliar  and  imperial 
legislation.  Texts  such  as  the  Nomokanon  of 
Fourteen  Titles,  the  Epanagoge  with  its  theory 
of  the  two  powers,  and  the  canonical  corpus  of 
the  Council  in  Trullo  are  in  fact  a  rich  source 
of  informadon  on  church  structure,  discipline, 
and  ecclesiological  ideas.  Equally,  practical  prob- 
lems  generated  by  canon  law,  such  as  the  relation- 
ship  between  ecclesiastical  and  imperial  legisla- 
tion,  were  often  the  object  of  debate  by  canonists 
(cf.  Balsamon,  PG  104:98  iB-C). 

In  addition,  from  the  1  ìth  C.  various  authors 
dealt  extensively  with  such  issues  as  the  preroga- 
tives  of  a  metropolitan  and  his  relationship  to 
the  patriarch,  right  of  appeal,  celibacy,  the  func- 
tions  of  the  patriarch  as  president  of  the  synod, 
canonical  questions  raised  by  the  Arsenite  schism, 
and  episcopal  or  clerical  elections,  depositions, 
ordinations,  and  resignations.  Another  essentially 
ecclesiological  problem  was  of  course  the  debate 
over  primacy  (cf.  pentarchy).  The  church’s  un- 
derstanding  of  itself  as  an  institution  did  not, 
however,  emphasize  structure  or  juridical  cate- 
gories  exclusively,  for  these,  it  was  realized,  could 
never  adequately  exhaust  or  define  the  ultimate 
reality  of  the  church  as  a  divine  and  earthly  com- 
munity. 

lit.  Darrouzès,  Ecclés.  J.  Meyendorff,  Byiantine  Theology 
(New  York  1974)  7gf.  -A.P. 

ECLIPSES  (sing.  eK-\eu/nç).  The  computation  of 
a  lunar  or,  even  more,  a  solar  eclipse  was  a  diffi- 
cult  problem  for  Byz.  astronomers,  but  one  that 
was  often  tackled,  it  seems,  just  to  display  the 
astronomer’s  superior  knowledge.  Early  surviving 
examples  of  eclipse  computations  are  those  by 
Pappos  and  Theon  in  the  4th  C.  and  by  Stephen 
of  Alexandria  in  the  early  7th.  Thereafter,  unt.il 
the  Palaiologan  period,  there  survives  only  one 
eclipse  computation,  for  1072,  in  a  text  based  on 
an  Arabic  source  (A.  Jones,  An  Eleventh-century 
Manual  of  Arabo-Byzantine  Astronomy  [Amsterdam 
1987]).  Anna  Romnene  (An.Komn.  2:g2f),  how- 
ever,  records  how  Alexios  I  Komnenos  used  a 
prediction  of  a  total  solar  eclipse  to  his  advantage 
in  negotiations  wíth  the  Pechenegs  (K.  Ferrari 
d’Occhieppo,/Ö£  23  [1974]  179—84).  In  the  late 
Byz.  period  interest  in  eclipse  prediction  revived: 
we  have  computations  in  the  translations  from 
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Persian  and  Arabic  in  the  i2gos,  in  the  treatises 
by  Nikephoros  Gregoras  and  Barlaam  of  Ca- 
labria  in  the  1330S,  a  number  of  such  computa- 
tions  for  the  years  1374—1408  executed  by  John 
Abramios  and  his  successors,  and  one  by  Michael 
Chrysokokkes  in  1435. 

Eclipses  were,  of  course,  one  of  those  natural 
phenomena  regarded  as  ominous  in  Byz.  The 
texts  that  instructed  Byz.  on  how  to  interpret 
these  omens  include  Ptolemy  (Astrological  Effects 
2,  5-10),  Hephaistion  of  Thebes  ( Astrological 
Effects  1,  20-22),  John  Lydos  ( On  Omens  g),  Rhe- 
torios  of  Egypt,  and  Theophilos  of  Edessa 
(( Astrological  Effects)  6—7  [  —  CCAG  8.1:266—70]) 
as  well  as  chapters  of  astrological  texts  translated 
from  Arabic  such  as  those  of  Abü  Ma'shar  and  of 
Ahmad  the  Persian  (possibly  Achmet  ben  Sirin). 
The  eclipse  that  marked  the  Crucifixion  was 
often  indicated  in  art  by  the  averted  heads  of  the 
SuN  AND  MOON. 

Observations  of  Eclipses  and  Their  Use  for 
Dating  Events.  Reports  of  eclipses  in  Byz.  docu- 
ments  are  to  be  used  with  caution.  Although  as- 
tronomically  verifiable,  the  observational  locations 
of  most  recorded  Byz.  solar  and  lunar  eclipses  are 
difficult  to  determine  because  of  lack  of  precision 
in  the  historical  records  that  is  frequently  com- 
pounded  by  textual  corruption.  Following  the  Ar- 
istotelian  tradidon  Byz.  scholars  ascribed  eclipses 
to  natural  astronomical  causes,  but  the  majority 
of  the  Byz.  population  interpreted  them  as  divine 
signs  or  omens.  Some  eclipses  were  therefore  in- 
vented  or  redated  to  suit  a  particular  predictive 
purpose  such  as  that  of  Pachymeres  (Pachym.,  ed. 
Failler  i:5g.4— 6)  foretelling  the  death  of  Theo- 
dore  II  Lasraris  in  1258.  As  in  the  case  of 
comets,  earthquakes,  and  fires,  the  annual 
commemoration  of  an  eclipse  (such  as  that  of  8 
Aug.  8gi)  was  occasionally  incorporated  into  the 
liturgical  calendar  ( Synax.CP  878.9-16).  The  most 
reliably  attested  Byz.  solar  eclipses  occurred  on  6 
June  346;  28  Aug.  360;  ig  July  418;  14  Jan.  484; 
29  June  5*2;  4  Oct.  590;  5  Nov.  644;  5  Oct.  695; 
15  Aug.  760;  16  Sept.  787;  14  May  812;  8  Aug. 
891;  22  Dec.  g68. 

sourCe.  J.  Mogenet,  A.  Tihon,  et  al.,  Nicéphore  Grégoras, 
Calcul  de  l'éclipse  de  soleil  du  16  juillet  1330  (Amsterdam 

1983) - 

lit.  Grumel,  Chronologie  458-69.  D.J.  Schove,  A.  Fletcher, 
Chronology  of  Eclipses  and  Comets  AD  1-1000  (Dover,  N.H., 

1984)  Pingree,  “Chioniades  &  Astronomy”  136L  1566 
Idem,  “The  Byzantine  Yersion  of  the  Toledan  Tables :  The 


Work  of  George  Lapithes?”  DOP  30  (1976)  103L  H.  Use- 
ner,  Ad  historiam  astronomiae  symbola  (Bonn  1876)  25L  R.R. 
Newton,  Medieval  Chronicles  and  the  Rotation  of  the  Earth 
(Baltimore  1972)  515—59.  -D.P..  B.C.,  A.C. 

ECLOGA  (’E Kkoyri  tcúv  vóp.oiv,  lit.  “selecdon  of 
the  laws”),  a  law  book  issued  in  Mar.  741  (rather 
than  726)  by  Leo  III  and  Constantine  V.  The 
Ecloga  presents  in  18  titles  the  most  important 
legal  standards  for  everyday  life,  representing  the 
first  official  attempt  at  a  revival  of  the  administra- 
tion  of  justice  after  over  100  years.  Among  the 
few  substantive  innovations  are  the  restrictive  di- 
vorce  law  ( Ecloga  2.9),  a  regulation  concerning 
division  of  war  booty  (18),  and  the  penal  law 
(17).  The  section  on  penal  law  introduces,  in  ad- 
dition  to  a  great  number  of  punìshable  sexual 
offenses,  a  new  system  of  punishment  by  muti- 
lation  that  echoes  the  offense;  it  is  surely  to  this 
that  the  announced  “improvement  in  the  sense  of 
greater  clemency”  in  the  title  of  the  law  refers, 
because  of  the  extensive  restriction  of  capital  pun- 
ishment. 

The  originality  of  the  Ecloga  lies  above  all  ìn  its 
form.  Its  concise  compilation  of  legal  material  and 
the  fact  that  its  selecdon  and  arrangement  was 
oriented  more  to  the  circumstances  of  life  than  to 
legal  systems  made  the  Ecloga  a  prototype  of  the 
Byz.  legal  handbook.  The  Ecloga  appears  to  have 
been  quickly  supplemented  by  the  Appendix  Ec- 
logae  (ed.  L.  Burgmann,  S.  Troianos,  FM  3  [1979] 
24—125),  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  mainly 
penal  law  regulations.  Along  with  the  Appendix, 
which  included  the  Nomos  Stratiotikos,  the 
Farmer’s  Law,  and  the  Rhodian  Sea  Law,  the 
Ecloga  consdtuted  a  corpus  of  secular  law  unri- 
valed  undl  the  end  of  the  gth  C. 

Under  the  Macedonian  dynasty,  the  Ecloga  was 
replaced,  in  a  move  to  reappropriate  Justínianic 
law,  by  the  Epanagoge;  the  latter,  however,  re- 
mained  strongly  indebted  in  content  and  form  to 
the  Ecloga,  as  did  the  Prochiron,  issued  some- 
what  later,  whose  polemic,  as  Schminck  has  shown 
(Rechtsbüchern  64O,  was  directed  not  against  the 
Ecloga  but  against  the  Epanagoge.  The  condnuing 
popularity  of  the  Ecloga  is  attested  by  the  existence 
of  numerous  copies  and  compilations  (some  of 
southern  Italian  origin),  the  Zakon  Sudnyj  Lju- 
dem  and  other  Slavonic  translations  (see  Law  in 
Slavic  countries,  Byzantine),  an  Arabic  adap- 
tation  (ed.  S.  Leder,  Die arabische Ecloga  [Frankfurt 
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am  Main  1985]),  and  an  Armenian  translation 
(see  Law  in  the  East,  Byzantine). 

ed.  L.  Burgmann,  Edoga  (Frankfurt  am  Main  1983). 
Eng.  tr.  E.H.  Freshfield,  A  Manual  of  Roman  Law:  The  Ecloga 
(Cambridge  1926).  Russ.  tr.  E.  Lipsic  (Moscow  1965). 

lit.  Zachariä,  Geschichte  i6f.  Sinogowitz,  Strafrecht.  E. 
Lipäic,  Pravo  i  sud  v  Vizanlii  v  IV— VIII  vv.  (Leningrad  1976) 
195-201.  -L.B. 

ECLOGA  AUCTA,  an  adaptation  of  the  Ecloga. 
Desígnated  in  one  MS  as  the  “second  Eklogadion," 
it  probably  antedates  the  Macedonian  period.  As 
far  as  can  be  determined  from  the  indirect  (Ecloga 
privata  aucta)  or  fragmentary  transmission,  the 
author  borrowed  the  structure  and  style  of  the 
Ecloga  and  copied  some  of  its  chapters  verbatim, 
but  revised,  replaced,  or  expanded  the  rest.  The 
changes  are  characterized  by  a  renewed  rap- 
prochement  with  Justinianic  law;  the  mutilation 
punishments  of  the  Ecloga  are  eliminated,  with 
the  exception  of  castration  for  sodomy  (i7-i2b). 

ed.  D.  Simon,  S.  Troianos,  “Eklogadion  und  Edoga 
privata  aucta,”  FM  2  (1976)  45-86. 

lit.  Troianos,  Poinalios.  -L.B. 

ECLOGA  BASILICORUM,  a  legal  commentary 
composed  in  1142  by  an  unlcnown  lawyer  on  a 
selection  from  the  Basilira,  which  existed  at  the 
time  but  has  not  been  transmitted  independently. 
The  commentary  was  intended  to  cover  all  60 
books  of  the  Basiliha  but  actually  comprises  only 
the  first  ten.  Its  sources  are  chiefly  the  complete 
text  of  the  Basilika  with  scholia,  the  paraphrase  of 
the  Institutes  by  the  6th-C.  jurist  Theophilos,  and 
the  legal  writings  of  the  1  ìth  C.  The  commentary 
is  characterized  by  explanatory  paraphrases,  ex- 
amples  (thematismoi),  short  introductory  explana- 
tions  ( protheoriai ),  and  quotations  of  legal  princi- 
ples  ( hanones ).  Recent  imperial  legislation  is 
incorporated,  and  concrete  examples  arc  pro- 
vided,  esp.  for  the  area  of  court  procedure.  The 
beginning  of  the  work,  as  handed  down,  is  not 
original. 

lit.  L.  Burgmann,  Ectoga  Basilicorum  (Frankfurt  am  Main 
1988).  -L.B. 

ECLOGA  PRIVATA  AUCTA,  a  compilation  of 
the  Ecloga  and  Ecloga  aucta.  It  is  itself  poorly 
transmitted,  but  nonetheless  provides  crucial  evi- 
dence  for  the  text  of  the  Ecloga  aucta.  The  pro- 


oimion,  preserved  in  only  one  MS,  shows  minor, 
yet  important,  variations  from  the  Ecloga. 

f.d.  Zepos,  Jus  6: 1-47.  Eng.  tr.  E.H.  Freshfield,  A  Rnnsed 
Manual  of  Roman  Law  (Cambridge  1927). 

lit.  D.  Simon,  S.  Troianos,  “EPA  Sinaitica,”  FM  3  (1979) 
168—77.  F.  Goria,  Tradhione  romana  e  innouaúoni  bimntine 
nel  diritto  priuato  dell’Ecloga  prwata  aucta:  diritto  matrimoniale 
(Frankfurt  am  Main  1980).  E.E.  l.ipsic,  Zakonodatel'stvo  i 
junsprudencija  v  Vizantti  v  IX-XI  vv.  (Leningrad  1981)  7- 
42.  -L.B. 

ECONOMIC  THEORIES.  The  church  fathers 
dealt  primarily  with  the  problem  of  reconciling 
the  primeval  (“natural”)  right  of  all  men  to  the 
riches  of  the  earth  (air,  water,  land,  etc.),  which 
were  created  by  God  for  the  whole  of  mankind, 
with  the  reality  of  an  unequal  distribution  of  riches, 
the  existence  of  wealth  and  poverty  (see  Poor). 
The  solution  of  the  problem  was  both  historical 
and  moral:  historically  approached,  the  reason 
for  inequality  was  original  sin,  the  moral  fall  of 
mankind;  the  moral  solution  consisted  in  the  dis- 
tinction  between  evil  and  good  wealth,  the  latter 
being  of  honest  origin  and  devoted  to  good  pur- 
poses,  that  is,  philanthropy  and  charity;  thus  ec- 
clesiastical  and  monastic  property  was  justified. 
In  addition,  the  concept  of  “excessive”  wealth 
(luxury)  was  developed  that  was  contrasted  with 
a  self-sufficient,  modest  standard  of  living,  albeit 
above  the  level  of  “blessed”  poverty.  This  accounts 
for  the  elaboration  of  a  hierarchy  of  properties 
and  profits  that  considered  landed  property  more 
noble  than  mercantile  property,  treated  profits 
from  usury  as  indecent,  proclaimed  church  prop- 
erty  sacrosanct,  provided  different  legal  protec- 
tion  (e.g.,  protimesis)  for  peasant  property  than 
the  property  of  the  dynatoi,  etc. 

There  were  no  other  consistent  economic  the- 
ories  in  Byz.  although  some  attempts  to  under- 
stand  the  history  and  mechanism  of  economic 
forces  were  made.  Eustathios  of  Thessalonire 
suggested  a  history  of  mankind  not  in  categories 
of  fall  and  salvation  but  as  a  slow  material  progress 
from  savagery  to  civilization  (Kazhdan-Franklin, 
Studies  178O.  Psellos,  in  the  vita  of  St.  Auxentios, 
deliberated  on  the  laws  determining  the  function 
of  the  market  (A.  Kazhdan,  Byiantion  53  [1983] 
550),  and  Tzetzes  formulated  the  idea  that  labor 
sets  the  price  of  the  product  (eps.  81.16-82.2). 
Plethon  praised  protectionist  policy  as  a  power- 
ful  means  to  stimulate  a  Byz.  economy  suffering 
from  the  competidon  of  Italian  industry  and  trade. 
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lit.  I.  Seipel,  Die  wirtschaftlichen  Lehren  der  Kirchenväter'J 
(Graz  1972).  S.  Giet,  Les  idées  et  l'aclion  sociale  de  S.  Basìle 
(Paris  1941).  E.F.  Bruck,  Kirchenväter  und  soiiales  Erbrecht 
(Berlin  1956).  -A.K. 

ECONOMY.  The  Byz.  economy  was  based  pri- 
marily  on  agriculture;  che  intensive  cuidvation 
of  land  was  typical  of  the  littoral  areas  in  both  the 
Balkans  and  Asia  Minor,  whereas  in  the  moun- 
tainous  regions  a  pastoral  economy  predomi- 
nated.  Urban  life  was  also  concentrated  mostly 
along  the  coastline.  The  means  of  producdon 
were  limited  as  is  typical  of  the  Middle  Ages — the 
ergasterion,  operated  by  a  family  (with  the  help 
of  one  or  two  laborers)  and  located  in  the  same 
building  as  the  living  quarters,  was  the  main  site 
of  industrial  activity,  larger  factorylike  units  being 
reserved  for  state  needs  (mints,  armories,  pro- 
duction  of  luxury  goods);  but  even  the  “factories” 
were  assemblages  of  individual  producers  rather 
than  cohesive  entities.  In  the  countryside,  pro- 
duction  was  organized  on  small  parcels  of  land 
with  the  help  of  traditional  agricultural  imple- 
ments  requiring  manual  labor  with  only  a  limited 
use  of  animal  power.  The  use  of  natural  power 
resources  was  restricted  mainly  to  water  mills  for 
grinding  grain  and  to  the  automata  at  imperial 
palaces;  the  mechanical  “pre-revolution”  of  the 
i2th  and  13Ẅ  C.  touched  Byz.  only  insignifi- 
cantly,  and  the  wind  mill  (in  evidence  by  1300) 
appeared  here  later  than  in  the  West.  Neverthe- 
less,  until  the  end  of  the  i2th  C.  Byz.  was  con- 
sidered  the  wealthiest  country  of  Europe,  rich  in 
grain,  wine,  dairy  products,  clothing,  and  jewelry. 

Transportation  (see  Travel),  like  production, 
was  limited.  Poor  roads  rendered  impossible 
overland  trade  of  any  significance,  and  the  Byz. 
were  mediocre  sailors.  The  Roman  domination 
over  Mediterranean  commerce  was  weakened  by 
the  Arabs  in  the  7th  C.,  and  Byz.  maritime  activity 
was  sharply  curtailed  by  the  growth  of  the  Italian 
maritime  republics  from  the  i2th  C.  onward.  The 
Byz.  did  not  organize  trading  expeditions  on  a 
large  scale,  preferring  to  attract  their  neighbors 
to  Constantinople,  Thessalonike,  or  Trebizond 
rather  than  to  sail  ships  or  organize  caravans  to 
foreign  centers,  although  some  Greeks  traveled 
to  the  Crimea,  Egypt,  and  Montpellier. 

A  monetary  economy  was  always  a  characteristic 
of  Byz.,  although  some  fluctuations  in  its  history 
can  be  observed:  unquestionably  dominant  in  the 


4th-mid-7th  C.,  it  declined  thereafter;  it  was  then 
revived  first  in  Constantinople  and  the  littoral 
areas  (after  800)  and  then  inland;  it  was  extremely 
active  from  the  ìith  to  mid-i3th  C.,  but  subse- 
quently  Byz.  coins  were  replaced  by  Italian  cur- 
rency,  as  the  Levantine  trade  was  transferred  to 
Venice  and  Genoa  and  their  colonies  on  Byz.  soil. 
A  barter  economy,  including  rents  and  salaries 
in  kind,  existed  not  only  in  the  countryside  but 
also  in  Constantinople  where  officials  and  physi- 
cians  were  paid  for  their  services,  in  part,  with 
grain,  fodder,  and  clothing. 

Surviving  figures  on  the  Byz.  budget  and  pri- 
vate  wealth  are  not  reliable;  it  can,  however,  be 
safely  stated  that  Byz.  aristocrats  derived  their 
incomes  more  from  their  salaries  (and  related 
revenues)  than  from  their  estates  (G.  Litavrin  in 
VizOc  [Moscow  1971]  152—68).  Assets  were  ex- 
pressed  in  terms  of  money  rather  than  land.  An 
example  is  the  dowry  of  Theodora  (Manuel  I’s 
niece),  which  consisted  of  100,000  hyperpers,  plus 
10,000  hyperpers  for  wedding  expenses  as  well 
as  jewelry,  clothing,  carpets,  etc.,  estimated  at 
40,000  hyperpers,  whereas  her  husband,  Baldwin 
III  of  Jerusalem,  gave  her  as  a  gift  the  city  of 
Acre  (William  of  Tyre,  PL  201:734^6).  Contrast- 
ing  with  this  reality  is  the  concept  of  Byz.  moralists 
(e.g.,  Kekaumenos)  that  land  is  the  most  honor- 
able  source  of  income.  The  nonmonetary  wealth 
of  Byz.  aristocrats  consisted  of  livestock  as  well  as 
land.  Income  from  trade  was  held  in  low  esteem, 
sometimes  even  despised. 

The  state  played  a  major  role  in  the  Byz.  econ- 
omy:  it  levied  taxes  on  land  and  trade,  retained 
the  privilege  of  minting,  possessed  certain  mo- 
nopolies,  exercised  control  over  guilds,  and  owned 
vast  lands  and  workshops.  All  these  supplied  the 
state  with  large  revenues.  At  the  same  time,  the 
state  had  enormous  expenses:  for  the  army  and 
diplomacy;  for  the  salaries  of  dignitaries;  for 
building  actẁity;  and  for  various  largesses  for 
ecclesiastical  institutions,  officials,  and  the  needy. 
The  largesses  either  took  the  form  of  direct  do- 
nations,  or  conferral  of  the  right  to  a  portion  of 
taxes,  or  exemption  from  taxation.  The  concen- 
tration  of  resources  (in  money  and  in  kind)  in  the 
state  treasury  and  their  generous  distribution 
among  officials,  churches,  and  indigents  (primar- 
ily  in  Constantinople)  created  in  the  capital  an 
atmosphere  conducive  to  the  increased  produc- 
tion  of  various  goods  (esp.  objects  of  luxury  and 
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religious  cult)  and  for  the  marketing  of  grain, 
meat,  fish,  etc.  Constantinopolitan  merchants, 
unlike  those  of  Venice  and  Genoa  who  sought 
distant  markets  and  resources,  were  not  aggres- 
sive  but  conservative,  awaiting  imports  and  spoiled 
by  the  constancy  of  state  demands. 

There  are  many  blank  spaces  in  the  picture  of 
Byz.  economic  development,  but  it  can  be  pre- 
sented  tentatively  as  follows:  the  late  Roman  econ- 
omy  was  evidently  prosperous  but  based  on  the 
exploitation  of  the  countryside  by  the  city  and  of 
the  province  by  the  capital.  By  the  mid-7th  C.  the 
urban  economy  was  in  decay,  trade  shrinking,  the 
monetary  economy  contracting;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  countryside  recovered  after  its  previous  stag- 
nation  and  was  able  to  compensate  for  the  lost 
provinces.  In  the  gth  and  ìoth  C.  slow  revival 
concentrated  around  Constantinople,  whereas  in 
the  mid-i  ìth— mid-ijth  C.  it  was  the  provincial 
town  that  benefited  most  and  the  countryside  that 
was  able  to  supply  agricultural  goods  to  neigh- 
boring  countries.  The  domination  of  the  Italian 
republics  in  the  Mediterranean  led  to  greater  eco- 
nomic  activity  in  Byz.  territory,  but  Greek  mer- 
chants  and  the  Byz.  state  harvested  only  a  slight 
portion  of  the  growing  revenues. 

lit.  M.  Hendy,  Studies  in  the  Bymntine  Monetary  Economy 
(Cambridge  1985).  A.  Kazhdan,  “Iz  ekonomiceskoj  íizni 
Vizanlii  XI-XII  vv.,”  VizOc  (1971)  169-212.  N.  Svoronos, 
“Remarques  sur  les  structures  économiques  de  l’Empire 
byzantin  au  XIe  siècle,”  TM  6  (1976)  49-67.  P.  Charanis, 
Social,  Economic  and  Polttical  Life  in  the  Bymntme  Empire 
(London  1973),  pt.IV  (1951),  94-153;  pt.IX  (1953),  412- 
24.  Jacoby,  Recherches,  pt.I  (1976),  42-48.  A.  Laiou,  “The 
Byzantine  Economy  in  the  Mediterranean  Trade  System,” 
DOP  34—35  (1980/81)  177-222.  W.  Treadgold,  The  Byz- 
antine  State  Finances  in  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Centuries  (New 
York  1982).  -A.K. 


ECSTASY  (EK<TTacri<;,  lit.  “displacement,”  “a  state 
outside  one’s  self”)  designated  a  rapture  or  state 
beyond  normal  mental  activity  caused  by  deep 
emotions.  According  to  the  church  fathers  it  is 
an  “alienation”  produced  by  the  impact  of  fear, 
intoxication,  sin,  heretical  opinions,  etc.  They  did, 
however,  recognize  mystic  ecstasy:  thus  Metho- 
dios  of  Olympos  ( Banquet ,  ch.8:  PG  18:730)  speaks 
of  Christ’s  ecstasy  that  took  place  after  his  Incar- 
nation  and  Passion;  Prokopios  of  Gaza  (PG 
87: 1 73B)  defines  ehstasis  as  “a  state  beyond  normal 
consciousness”  bestowed  by  God  ìn  his  oironomia 
on  such  favored  figures  as  Abraham,  in  the  course 


of  which  they  received  profound  revelations. 
Adam,  David,  and  some  apostles  are  said  to  have 
enjoyed  mystic  ecstasy,  which  is  to  be  distin- 
guished  from  the  ecstatic  frenzy  of  false  prophets. 
The  ecstatic  vision  of  the  divine  light  played  a 
significant  part  in  the  teaching  of  Symeon  the 
Theologian  and  later  in  Hesychasm.  Ecstasy, 
sometimes  characterized  as  “inebriation,”  was  usu- 
ally  contrasted  with  dreams,  although  it  could  be 
accompanied  by  visions;  its  most  typical  feature 
was  a  complete  disruption  of  the  material  senses 
so  that  a  person  could  be  “transported”  to  the 
supernatural  world. 

Ecstasy  was  not  a  canonical  subject  in  art.  Ex- 
ceptionally,  prophetic  visions  as  depicted  in  the 
apse  mosaic  of  the  church  of  the  Latomos  mon- 
astery  (now  Hosios  David)  in  Thessalonike,  may 
include  awestruck  witnesses,  but  normally  rapture 
was  a  state  attributed  to  the  beholder  of  a  picture 
rather  than  to  a  protagonist  in  it.  Late  depictions 
of  the  Transfiguration  sometimes  show  the 
apostles  blinded  and  bowled  over  by  the  vision  of 
the  metamorphosized  Jesus.  -A.K.,  A.C. 

ECUMENICAL  PATRIARCH  (oíkovjjlsvlkòç 
TraTpt.ápxvs)-  Only  in  the  6th  C.  did  the  term 
come  into  regular  use  as  a  courtesy  title  for  the 
archbishops  of  Constantinople  (Mansi  8:io38A, 
1042D,  1058A).  Patr.  Menas,  for  example,  used 
it  in  536  (Mansi  8:9596).  By  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury,  under  John  IV  Nesteutes,  that  title  was 
also  being  used  in  official  correspondence.  Finally, 
by  the  gth  C.,  under  Photios,  it  entered  official 
protocol  in  addressing  the  patriarch.  Michael  I 
Reroularios  was  the  first  to  introduce  it  on  his 
seal  (Laurent,  Corpus  5.1,  no.  16). 

Strictly  speaking,  the  qualifying  term  denoted 
the  superior  Orthodox  patriarch  of  the  ecumen- 
ical  empire  of  Byz..  whose  see  was  also  the  impe- 
rial  capital.  It  did  not  mean  “universal”  bishop, 
but  “superior”  bishop  (H.  Grégoire,  Byzanlion  8 
[1933]  57of).  The  title  therefore  was  not  intended 
to  deprive  Rome  of  its  honorary  primacy  within 
the  pentarchy;  nor  did  it  imply  universal  juris- 
diction  over  the  entire  church.  Still,  Popes  Pela- 
gius  II  (579—90)  and  Gregory  1  the  Great  were 
scandalized  by  it  (Mansi  9:12130— E). 

lit.  S.Vailhé,  “Le  titre  de  patriarche  oecuménique  avant 
saint  Grégoire  le  Grand,”  EO  1 1  (1908)  65-69.  V.  Laurent, 
“Le  titre  de  patriarche  oecuménique  et  la  signature  patriar- 
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cale,”  REB  6  (1948)  5-26.  A.  Tuilier,  “Le  sens  de  l’adjectif 
‘oecuménique’  dans  la  tradition  patristique  et  dans  la  tra- 
dition  byzantine,”  Nouvelle  revue  théologique  86  (1964)  260— 
71.  '  -A.P. 

EDESSA  ('TLÔeacra,  mod.  Urfa  in  Turkey),  capital 
of  the  province  of  Osrhoene  until  it  was  lost  to 
the  Arabs  ca.640;  it  remained  an  important  Chris- 
tian  and  commercial  center  in  the  Islamic  world 
until  at  least  the  i3th  C.  Situated  in  the  Mesopo- 
tamian  plain,  Edessa  is  dominated  on  the  south 
by  a  high  rock  and  crossed  by  the  Daisan  River. 
Little  remains  of  late  Roman  Edessa  apart  from 
sections  of  Justinian  I’s  circuit  walls,  the  temenos 
walls  of  the  present  Great  Mosque  (which  stands 
beside  what  was  probably  the  north-south  cardo), 
traces  of  various  structures  on  the  acropolis,  and 
rock-cut  tombs.  Local  written  sources,  however, 
supply  concrete  details  concerning  the  period. 

Edessa  was  christianized  in  the  2nd  C.  when  its 
king,  Abgar  IX  (179—216),  accepted  the  faith. 
The  event  was  recorded  in  various  legendary  ac- 
counts  that  attribute  the  conversion  of  the  king, 
identifìed  by  Eusebios  as  Abgar  V  the  Black  (4 
B.c,— a.d.  7,  then  13—50),  to  a  correspondence 
with  Christ,  who  sent  him  the  Mandylion.  The 
text  of  the  letter  was  inscribed  as  a  talisman  above 
the  city  gates  and  the  Mandylion  came  to  be 
displayed  in  the  cathedral.  Christianity  at  Edessa 
was  eventually  represented  by  four  groups  (Mono- 
physites,  Nestorians,  Chalcedonians,  Maronites). 
Church  building  is  recorded  in  the  Chronicle  of 
Edessa  (of  ca.540):  a  cathedral  (312/13-23);  its 
baptistery  (369/70);  and  at  least  seven  other 
churches  (345—471),  including  that  of  the  Apostle 
Thomas,  visited  by  Egeria.  Altogether  30  churches 
are  known  by  name.  Bishops  and  governors  pro- 
vided  charitable  and  civic  amenities  between  458 
and  505:  infirmary,  towers,  bridges,  circuit  walls, 
aqueducts,  baths,  praetorium.  Eulogios  also  pro- 
vided  6,800  xestai  of  oil  to  light  public  porticoes. 
Following  a  flood  Justinian  rerouted  the  Daisan 
River  and  rebuilt  the  damaged  southern  part  of 
the  city,  including  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia  and 
the  Antiphoros,  the  Iatter  being,  apparently,  an 
open  space  in  front  of  a  forum.  In  578—603  Bp. 
Severos  erected  porticoes  and  “numerous  con- 
structions”  (Michael  I  the  Syrian,  Chronicle  2:373). 

Edessa  was  a  literary  and  intellectual  center  of 
Syriac  culture,  whose  writers  included  the  theo- 
logians  Aphrahat,  Ephrem  the  Syrian,  and  Rab- 


bula  of  Edessa  as  well  as  Joshua  the  Stylite  and 
Dionysios  of  Tell-Mahrê.  The  theological  school, 
founded  in  363  by  immigrants  from  Nisibis,  was 
closed  in  the  5th  C.  for  Nestorian  bias;  it  was 
subsequently  refounded  at  Nisibis. 

During  the  6th-C.  Persian  military  campaigns, 
Edessa  remained  a  rich,  impregnable  city.  When 
it  finally  fell  under  Persian  control  from  602  to 
628,  it  supplied  Chosroes  II  with  120,000  pounds 
of  silver,  much  of  it  from  the  furniture  revetments 
of  St.  Sophia  and  the  city’s  wealthy  inhabitants. 
Herakleios  resided  there  after  his  victory  over  the 
Persians  in  628.  Conquered  soon  thereafter  by 
the  Arabs,  Edessa  was  recovered  in  944  by  the 
Byz.,  who  removed  the  Mandylion  to  Constanti- 
nople.  The  city  fell  to  the  Crusaders  in  1098.  The 
local  Chronicle  of  1 234  records  the  conquest  of 
Zengi  in  1146  as  particularly  devastating,  as  was 
undoubtedly  that  of  the  Mongols.  (For  Edessa  in 
Macedonia,  see  Vodena.) 

lit.  J.B.  Segai,  Edessa,  the  Blessed  Cìty  (Oxford  1970).  H. 
Leclaine,  “Crises  économiques  à  Edessa  (494-506)  d’après 
la  chronique  du  pseudo-josué  le  Stylite,”  Pallas  27  (1980) 
89-100.  V.P.  Stepanenko,  “ISchany  Edessy  i  vneSnepoliti- 
ceskaja  orientacija  goroda  v  70-ch  godach  XI-nacale  XII 
v„”  VìzVrem  45  (1984)  87-94.  -M.M.M. 

EDESSA,  COUNTY  OF.  The  first  Crusader  state 
in  Syria,  the  county  included  Edessa  and  Saruj 
east  of  the  Euphrates,  and  Tell  Bashir,  Resoun, 
and  other  towns  west  of  it.  In  1097  Baldwin  of 
Boulogne  was  invited  by  the  Armenians  of  Edessa 
to  aid  them;  their  lord  Thoros  adopted  Baldwin. 
Thoros  was  soon  murdered  by  his  own  people 
(A.A.  Beaumont  in  The  Crusades  and  Other  Histor- 
ical  Essays  Presented  to  Dana  C.  Munro  [New  York 
1928]  104—12),  and  Baldwin  became  count.  Ar- 
menians  constituted  a  large  part  of  the  county’s 
inhabitants.  The  Byz.  never  yielded  their  claim  to 
Edessa,  but  it  was  too  remote  for  them  to  exercise 
authority.  After  Zangi  took  F.dessa,  the  area  west 
of  the  Euphrates  was  preserved.  In  1 1 50,  follow- 
ing  the  capture  of  Count  Joscelin  II,  Countess 
Beatrice  sold  Tell  Bashir,  Aintab,  Duluk,  and  a 
few  other  fortresses  to  Manuel  I,  who  agreed  to 
garrison  them  and  pay  Beatrice  and  her  children 
a  life-income.  The  Byz.  troops,  however,  proved 
insufficient,  and  in  1151  Nür  al-Dîn  easily  seized 
these  places. 

lit.  N.  Elisséeff,  Nûr  ad-Dîn  (Damascus  1967)  2:457- 
62.  -C.M.B. 
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EDICT  OF  MILAN,  the  name  given  by  modern 
scholars  to  the  first  decree  granting  toleration  to 
Christianity,  supposedly  issued  by  Constantine  I 
and  Licinius  as  a  result  of  a  meeting  in  Milan  in 
313.  The  text  of  the  edict,  given  by  Eusebios  of 
Caesarea  ( HE  10.5.2—14)  and  Lactantius  (Lactant. 
De  mort.  pers.  48.2—12),  grants  religious  freedom 
to  both  Christians  and  non-Christians  and  orders 
the  return  of  confiscated  church  property.  The 
authendcity  of  the  edict  was  called  into  question 
by  O.  Seeck  ( ZKirch  12  [1891]  381)  who  pointed 
out  that,  according  to  Lactantius  (Lactant.  De  mort. 
pers.  34;  cf.  Eusebios,  HE  8.17.3-10),  Galerius  had 
issued  a  similar  edict  of  toleraüon  in  311.  Others 
(e.g.,  Christensen,  infra )  have  more  recently  ar- 
gued  that  the  originator  of  the  edict  was  Licinius 
and  that  he  was  following  in  the  tradition  estab- 
lished  by  Galerius.  Both  Constantine  (in  306)  and 
even  Maxentius  (in  311)  had  declared  toleration 
prior  to  313  and  the  whole  concept  of  the  “Edict 
of  Milan”  should  probably  be  discarded.  Never- 
theless,  the  question  continues  to  be  debated  (see 
M.  Anastos,  REB  25  [1967]  13—41). 

lit.  T.  Christensen,  “The  So-Called  Edict  of  Milan,” 
ClMed  35  (1984)  129-75.  — T.E.G. 

EDICTUM  ( ijÔLKTOv ),  edict,  term  used  for  general 
Iaws  following  Roman  tradition.  Edícta  were  usu- 
ally  addressed  to  groups  (all  the  emperor’s  sub- 
jects  or  the  inhabitants  of  a  region  or  the  members 
of  a  profession),  but  some  were  addressed  to 
individuals  (top  officials,  Iay  or  ecclesiastic);  they 
were  usually  sígned  by  the  emperor  and  coun- 
tersigned  by  the  quaestor.  The  edictum  differed 
from  the  sanctio  pragmatica  (pragmatihos  typos) 
in  that  the  latter  was  used  for  special  laws,  with 
general  application  but  issued  in  response  to  a 
private  request.  With  increasing  frequency,  laws 
were  called  noyellae  ( constitutiones ;  see  Novels), 
nearai  ( nomothesiai ),  or  sakrai  (frorn  sacra  lex).  From 
the  end  of  the  nth  C.  onward  legislation  was 
promulgated  more  and  more  in  the  form  of  a 
CHRYSOBULL  Or  a  PROSTAGMA. 

lit.  Dölger-Rarayannopulos,  Urkundenlehre  71-84. 

-N.O. 

EDIRNE.  See  Adrianople. 

EDUCATION  (ncaòeía)  in  Byz.  was  based  on  two 
contradictory  principles:  Greco-Roman  tradition 


and  Christian  faith.  Christianity,  in  its  extreme, 
rejected  ancient  civilization  as  permeated  by  false 
mythology,  permissive  and  cruel  morality,  and  a 
deceptive  image  of  the  world  and  its  history;  being 
a  “religion  of  the  Book,”  however,  it  required  of 
its  followers  an  elementary  aptitude  for  reading 
(see  Literacy)  and  the  memorization  of  essential 
texts.  The  resolution  of  this  contradiction  was  to 
maintain  traditional  educational  methods  and  to 
make  pagan  literature  acceptable  by  allegorical 
interpretation,  by  alleging  derivation  from  Old 
Testament  sources,  by  discerning  in  it  a  foreshad- 
owing  of  Christianity,  or  by  concentrating  011  the 
form  while  rejecting  the  content.  Egyptian  exer- 
cise  books  of  the  4th— 7th  C.  still  contaíned  myth- 
ological  names  and  traditional  maxims  and  anec- 
dotes  used  for  teaching  reading  and  writing. 
Children  in  schools  continued  to  be  given  the 
“venom”  of  Homer  and  the  poets  to  develop  their 
know!edge  of  language,  whíle  their  home  up- 
bringing  was  supposed  to  supply  them  with  an 
“antidote”  of  moral  precepts. 

The  7th  C.  was  a  watershed  in  the  development 
of  education.  By  that  time  the  tertiary  schools 
(universities)  had  disappeared,  and  even  second- 
ary  schools  (those  of  grammar)  became  rare.  In 
the  gth  C.  the  young  Constantine  the  Philos- 
Opher  was  unable  to  find  a  grammatiros  in  Thes- 
salonike.  The  scholarly  curiosity  of  youth  had  to 
be  content  with  private  teachers,  in  the  form  of 
individual  teacher-STUDENT  connections,  as  was 
the  case  with  Leo  the  Mathematician  who  found 
on  Andros  a  “wise  man”  to  teach  him  rhetoric, 
philosophy,  and  arithmetic.  The  vast  majority  of 
those  who  overcame  illiteracy  acquired  only  the 
rudimentary  skills  of  reading  and  writing  with  the 
help  of  parents  and  local  literate  men.  Thus  Jo- 
seph  the  Hymnographer,  who  was  born  to  a  well- 
to-do  family,  was  taught  by  his  parents;  there  is 
no  mention  in  his  vita  of  a  professional  teacher 
or  of  Joseph’s  going  to  school.  Nicholas  of  Stou- 
dios  was  educated  by  his  parents  and  continued 
his  studies,  from  the  age  of  ten,  in  the  Stoudios 
monastery.  These  two  examples  may  be  atypical, 
however,  and  should  be  used  with  caution,  since 
Joseph  was  born  in  Sicily  and  became  a  refugee 
in  the  Peloponnesos,  while  Nicholas  was  destined 
to  be  a  monk.  Other  saints’  vitae  on  occasion 
mention  teachers  (didaskaloi)  to  whom  children 
were  sent  to  learn  hiera  grammata ,  the  act  of  read- 
ing.  The  vita  of  Theodore  of  Edessa,  which 
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describes  the  saint’s  education  by  a  sophist  So- 
phronios  whom  the  Edessenes  had  as  a  “common 
teacher”  and  who  taught  the  boy  grammar,  rhet- 
oric,  and  philosophy,  is  exceptional  for  9th-C. 
saints;  in  reality  it  is  a  later  hagiographic  “ro- 
mance”  of  the  ìoth  C.,  reflecting  the  situation  of 
the  subsequent  period. 

This  shift  occurred  in  mid-gth-C.  Constantino- 
ple  when  Caesar  Bardas  organized  the  Mag- 
naura  school  to  revive  the  “external  [secular]  wis- 
dom”  that  had  been  neglected  by  previous 
generations  “which  wallowed  in  boorishness  and 
illiteracy”  ( TheophCont  185.2-5).  Leo  the  Mathe- 
matician,  the  head  of  the  school,  taught  philoso- 
phy,  while  his  student  Theodore  instructed  in 
mathematics,  Theodegios  in  astronomy,  and  Ko- 
metas  in  grammar.  'Lhis  school  was  revived  or 
refounded  by  Constantine  VII  (TheophCont  446.1  — 
22).  Two  sources  provide  insights  into  school  life 
of  the  ìoth  C. — the  vita  of  Athanasios  of  Athos, 
who  started  as  a  popular  teacher  in  Constantino- 
ple,  and  the  correspondence  of  the  anonymous 
teacher  (see  Teacher,  Anonymous).  Secondary 
education,  under  control  of  the  state,  was  concen- 
trated  in  Constantinople  and  was  organized  on 
the  private  basis  of  teacher-student  relations.  It 
had  as  its  major  goal  the  formation  of  the  higher 
echelon  of  functionaries.  The  main  subject  of  * 
teaching  was  grammar  (with  elements  of  elo- 
quence  and  philosophy);  students  also  studied  the 
dead  language  of  the  ancient  classics.  The  subject 
matter  for  training  was  Homer,  Aelian,  Demos- 
thenes,  etc.,  with  the  Bible  added  to  this  classical 
heritage.  Epimerisms  to  the  Psalms  from  the  school 
of  George  Choirobosros  served  as  a  textbook. 

The  tith  and  i2th  C.  marked  a  new  level  in 
the  development  of  Byz.  education.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  reintroduce  the  tertiary  school,  the 
University  of  Constantinople.  Other  educa- 
tional  insdtutions  were  also  active  in  the  capital, 
including  the  school  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Apostles  described  in  detail  by  Nicholas  Mesa- 
rites,  where  the  classes  combined  students  of 
various  ages,  from  children  learning  to  count  on 
their  fingers  to  medical  doctors  discussing  the 
pulse.  The  Patriarchal  School  was  created,  the 
new  schedographia  was  applied  as  a  method  to 
enhance  independence  of  thought,  and  competi- 
tions  of  students  took  pìace.  The  greatest  intellec- 
tuals  of  the  time  were  involved  in  education,  in- 
cluding  John  Mauropous,  Michael  Psellos, 


Eustathios  of  Thessalonire.  Unlike  Western 
universities,  however,  the  Byz.  school  of  the  1  ìth— 
i2th  C.  was  not  granted  legal  independence;  it 
functioned  under  the  sway  of  the  state,  its  main 
figures  (nomophylax,  maistor  ton  rhetoron, 
hypatos  ton  philosophon)  being  institutionally 
imperial  officials.  Moreover,  from  the  end  of  the 
ìith  C.  onward  the  church  was  acquiring  insti- 
tutional  impact  on  education. 

The  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1204  was  a  heavy 
blow  to  education,  which  had  been  concentrated 
in  the  capital.  An  attempt  to  found  a  Latin  uni- 
versity  in  Constantinople  was  stillborn.  In  the 
Greek-controlled  territories  of  the  splintered  em- 
pire  there  seem  to  have  been  no  formal  academic 
institutions,  but  only  individual  teachers  who  at- 
tracted  small  groups  of  devoted  followers;  thus 
the  young  Nikephoros  Blemmydes  wandered  from 
one  teacher  to  another,  via  Nicaea,  Smyrna,  and 
Skamandros.  He  established  a  school  with  five 
students  at  the  monastery  of  Gregory  Thauma- 
tourgos  in  Ephesus.  After  the  recapture  of  Con- 
stantinople  in  1261  Michael  VIII  founded  a  “school 
of  philosophy”  headed  by  George  Arropolites. 
The  school  of  Maximos  Planoudes  in  Constanti- 
nople  ca.1300  was  linked  with  a  monastery,  al- 
though  it  was  also  supported  by  imperial  grants 
(siteresìa).  Nikephoros  Gregoras  had  his  school  in 
his  room  (oìkiskos)  in  the  Chora  monastery.  All 
these  private  schools  concentrated  on  grammar, 
even  though  time  and  again  the  disciplines  of  the 
quadrivium  are  proudly  mentioned.  Much  infor- 
mation  on  education  in  the  i4th  and  i5th  C.  is 
contained  in  the  letters  and  other  writings  of 
Theodore  Hyrtarenos,  George  Lerapenos,  and 
John  Chortasmenos.  The  last  evidence  on  Byz. 
schools  is  the  correspondence  of  1453  (J.  Dar- 
rouzès,  REB  22  [1964]  122),  which  mentions  a 
school  in  Adrianople  administered  by  a  didaskalos 
and  his  young  assistant.  It  was  under  the  patron- 
age  of  the  local  judge  and  was  probably  attached 
to  his  house. 

lit.  G.  Buckler,  “Byzantine  Education,”  in  Bymntium, 
ed.  N.  Baynes,  H.  Moss  (Oxford  1948)  200-20.  R.  Guil- 
land,  “La  vie  scolaire  à  Byzance,“  BuUBudé s  1  (1953)  63- 
83.  A.  Moffatt,  “Schooling  in  the  Iconoclast  Centuries,”  in 
Iconoclasm  85-92.  K.  Gaik,  “Die  christliche  Pädagogik  der 
Kirchenväter  und  ihre  erziehungsphilosophischen  Grund- 
lagen”  (Ph.D.  diss.,  Pädagogische  Hochschule  Rheinland, 
1978).  Kazhdan-Epstein,  Change  121-33.  C.  Constanti- 
nides,  Higher  Education  in  Byzantium  in  the  Thirteenth  and 
Early  Fourteenth  Centuries  (Nicosia  1982).  Lemerle,  Human- 
ism  281-308.  -A.K..  R.B. 
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EGERIA  (4th  C.),  a  wealthy  nun  from  the  western 
Mediterranean  or  a  land  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
(Aquitaine?  Galicia?)  who  left  a  detailed  account 
(approximately  one-third  extant)  of  her  journey 
to  the  Holy  Land  in  381—84.  The  earliest  graphic 
account  of  Christian  pilgrimage  to  survive,  her 
Travels  records  observations  and  responses  to  a 
variety  of  loca  sancta  in  Palestine,  Syria,  and 
Egypt.  Included  are  elements  of  the  natural  ter- 
rain  (e.g.,  trees  “planted  by  the  patriarchs”),  hum- 
ble  tombs  and  houses  traditionally  associated  with 
heroes  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  churches 
that  had  been  recently  built  by  Constantine  I,  holy 
men  (esp.  in  Egypt),  and  the  local  religious  com- 
munity  and  liturgy  (particularly  in  Jerusalem). 
Indeed,  her  account  is  most  valuable  for  what  it 
reveals  of  the  topography,  piety,  and  esp.  the 
liturgy  of  the  Holy  Land  as  pilgrimage  was  ac- 
quiring  its  distinctive  Christian  character  and  a 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  participants. 

ed.  Egérie,  Journal  de  voyage,  ed.  P.  Maraval  (Paris  1982), 
with  Fr.  tr. 

lit.  J.  Willdnson,  Egeria's  Trayels 2  (Jerusalem-Warmin- 
ster  1981).  -C.V. 

EGNATIA,  VIA,  Roman  military  road  running 
across  the  Balkan  peninsula,  built  in  the  second 
half  of  the  2nd  C.  b.c.  It  had  two  starting  points 
on  the  Adriatic:  Apollonia  and  Dyrrhachion. 
Thence  it  passed  by  Lychnidos  (Ohrid),  Herakleia 
Lynkestis  (near  Bitola),  Edessa,  Pella,  and  reached 
the  Aegean  Sea  at  Thessalonike.  It  then  cut  across 
the  base  of  the  Chalkidike  peninsula  to  Amphi- 
polis  and  Philippi  and  originally  terminated  at 
Rypsela  on  the  Hebros  (Marica).  Its  extension  to 
Byzantion  appears  not  to  have  borne  the  name 
of  Egnatia.  From  the  Hebros  the  road  went  to 
Herakleia  (Perinthos,  Marmara  Ereglisi),  then 
(before  Constantine  I)  struck  inland  to  avoid  the 
lagoons  of  Athyras  (Büyük  Çekmece)  and  Rhe- 
gion  (Küçük  Çekmece),  passing  through  Kaino- 
phrourion  (Kurfah?)  and  Melantias  (Yanm  Bur- 
gaz?);  it  reached  Byzantion  at  the  gate  of  Melantias. 
By  ca.330  the  stretch  from  Herakleia  to  Byzantion 
was  shifted  to  the  coast  and  made  to  pass  by 
Selymbria,  Athyras,  Rhegion,  and  what  was  to 
become  the  suburb  of  Hebdomon  before  termi- 
nating  at  the  Golden  Gate  of  Constantinople. 

A  number  of  milestones  have  been  discovered, 
some  of  them  post-Constantinian  in  date.  The  Iast 
epigraphically  attested  evidence  of  upkeep  is  of 


the  reign  of  Valentinian  and  Valens  (364-75),  but 
Proropios  oe  Caesarea  ( Buìldings  4.8.5)  records 
that  the  stretch  between  Hebdomon  and  Rhegion 
was  first  paved  by  Justinian  I.  Whatever  its  phys- 
ical  condition,  the  Egnatia  remained  a  major  route 
of  overland  communication  for  much  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

lit.  N.G.L.  Hammond,  A  History  of  Mac.edonia  (Oxford 
1972)  1:19-58.  Idem,  “The  Western  Part  of  the  Via  Eg- 
natia ,"  JRS  64  (1974)  185-94.  P.  Collart,  “Les  milliaires  de 
la  Via  Egnatia,”  BCH  100  (1976)  177-200.  L.  Gounaro- 
poulou,  M.B.  Hauopoulos,  Les  milliaires  de  la  Voie  Egna- 
tienne  entre  Héraclée  des  Lyncestes  et  Thessalonújue  (Athens 
1985).  -C.M. 

EGYPT.  As  a  province  of  the  late  Roman  Empire, 
Egypt  was  simultaneously  the  principal  source  of 
the  vital  grain  supply  and  the  seedbed  of  a  flour- 
ishing  and  original  culture.  Thoroughly  reorga- 
nized  by  the  reforms  of  Diocletian,  the  region  was 
divided  into  six  provinces  for  most  of  the  period — 
Aegyptus  I  and  II,  Augustamnica,  Arcadia,  and 
Thebaid  I  and  II — and  integrated  into  the  fabric 
of  the  empire.  The  4th  C.  was  a  time  of  radical 
and  profound  change.  The  old  Roman  metropolis 
with  its  administrative  division  called  a  nome  (the 
chora)  became  a  civitas  plus  its  territorium;  the  hin- 
terland  was  made  up  of  rural  administrative  dis- 
tricts  ( pagi )  presided  over  by  praepositi  who  took 
the  place  of  the  old  stralegoi.  The  taxation  system 
was  completely  reworked  according  to  principles 
of  abstract  productive  units  and  collective  respon- 
sibility.  The  workabi!ity  of  the  liturgy  system,  which 
compulsorily  assigned  civic  and  administrative 
functions  to  members  of  the  town  councils  and 
the  decurion  class,  was  shored  up  by  ties  to  the 
central  authority.  The  governor  of  Egypt  was  the 
augoustalios,  with  duces  and  praesìdes  under  him 
in  the  provinces.  By  382  Egypt  constituted  a  di- 
ocese  of  its  own  with  its  capital  at  Alexandria. 

After  the  Great  Persecution  in  303,  the  Chris- 
tian  Church  became  a  prime  originator  and  car- 
rier  of  culture  in  Egypt.  The  Coptic  language 
emerged  alongside  Greek  in  the  Bible  and  church 
services  and  eventually  in  record-keeping  and 
public  documentation;  native  Egyptian  thinkers 
and  writers  were  in  the  vanguard  of  thought  in 
philosophy,  theology,  and  belles-lettres.  The  mo- 
nastic  movement,  beginning  with  Antony  the 
Great  and  Pachomios,  captured  the  imagination 
and  channeled  much  of  the  best  talent  of  Egyptian 
society. 
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The  5th  C.,  less  well  documented,  saw  a  further 
transformation  from  the  mobile  world  of  post- 
Constantinian  society  to  a  new  pattern  of  greater 
stability.  The  Codex  Theodosianus  already  re- 
flects  the  growth  of  patronage  and  of  attachment 
to  one’s  idia  (Lat.  origo,  “place  of  origin”),  which 
was  to  shape  late  antique  Egypt.  The  fixed  land- 
tax  ( demosios )  payable  in  money  did  away  with  the 
older  differentiated  categories  of  Iand.  The  growth 
of  the  large  estate  (oikos)  and  the  privilege  of 
independent  tax  collection  ( autoprageia )  are  diffi- 
cult  to  trace  in  the  extant  sources,  but  it  may  be 
assumed  that  they  were  substantial  and  their  ef- 
fects  favored  locally  based  productivity.  The  large 
monasteries  became  great  landowners,  encour- 
aging  both  economic  and  literary  output.  The 
increasing  centralized  power  of  the  patriarchate 
of  Alexandria,  under  such  bishops  as  Cyril  and 
the  monastic  leadership  of  Shenoute,  encouraged 


Egyptian  ecclesiastical  independence  prior  to  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  (451).  Open  controversy 
over  what  constituted  authentic  patriarchal  au- 
thority  and  succession  produced  polemical  litera- 
ture,  liturgical  experimentation,  and  the  begin- 
nings  of  a  self-defining  Egyptian  Christian 
hagiography,  esp.  monastic  biography.  The  first 
effort  to  compose  a  history  of  the  Egyptian  church 
in  Coptic  also  occurred  in  the  later  5th  C.  Egyp- 
tian  poets  traveled  widely  (see  Poets,  Wander- 
ing),  serving  as  court  officials  and  envoys;  Non- 
nos  of  Panopolis  reshaped  the  late  Greek  epic 
and  told  the  Gospel  story  in  hexameters. 

The  tax  reforms  of  Anastasios  I  (before  518) 
and  the  thorough  reorganizatíon  of  Egypt  by  Jus- 
tinian  I’s  Edict  13  (probably  538/9)  together  re- 
structured  and  centralized  the  administration  and 
its  bureaucracy.  The  doux  of  each  province  held 
both  civil  and  military  power,  and  local  tax  collec- 
tion  was  managed  by  pagarchs,  officials  of  the 
notable  class  who  succeeded  to  the  functions  of 
the  old  decurions.  The  large  landowners  of  each 
area  grouped  together  as  syntelestai  to  look  after 
their  interests  and  maintain  the  rights  of  their 
tenants.  The  estates  of  these  proprietors  func- 
tioned  in  a  quasi-public  manner:  the  rent  ( phoros ) 
payable  to  an  estate’s  central  office  came  to  func- 
tion  as  a  tax  revenue,  while  the  tenants  of  an 
estate  performed  jobs  equivalent  to  compulsory 
services  ( leitourgeiai ).  The  embole  or  annual  grain 
shipment  to  Constantinople  was  maintained  using 
vessels  belonging  to  both  magnates  and  monas- 
teries.  Financial  records  were  extremely  thor- 
ough,  as  the  abundant  surviving  papyri  attest.  By 
the  6th  C.  Egypt  possessed  a  rich  local  culture 
that  integrated  with  striking  success  classical  pa- 
gan  learning  and  a  strong  locally  based  Christian- 
ity.  Comparative  prosperity  encouraged  a  flow- 
ering  of  the  visual  arts,  esp.  sculpture  and  textiles 
(see  Coptic  Art  and  Architecture),  and  an 
active  literary  life  in  both  Greek  and  Coptic,  pro- 
ducing  works  ranging  from  encomiastic  poetry  to 
philosophy,  theology,  homilies,  and  saints’  Lives. 
Coptic  jurisprudence  also  came  into  its  own. 

The  successors  of  Justinian  developed  varying 
economic  and  religious  polícies  for  Egypt.  Under 
Maurice  all  official  documents  had  to  begin  with 
a  Christian  invocation.  Abundant  papyrus  docu- 
mentation  in  both  Greek  and  Coptic  attests  to  the 
continuing  vitality  of  economic  and  social  institu- 
tions;  the  numerous  papyrus  codices  of  classical 
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and  patristic  literature  produced  in  the  later  6th- 
early  7th  C.  illustrate  the  ongoing  currents  of 
Egyptian  cultural  life.  Coptic  visual  art  continued 
to  flourish.  Heraldeios’s  revolt  against  Phokas  led 
to  his  taking  control  of  Egypt  ca.609.  During  his 
reign  the  Persians  occupied  Egypt  between  618/ 
19  and  628/9,  leaving  behind  papyrus  documents 
in  Pahlavi.  Herakleios’s  appointee  to  the  Chalce- 
donian  patriarchate,  Kvros  “the  Caucasian,”  also 
discharged  civil  functions.  Both  Benjamin  I,  the 
non-Chalcedonian  patriarch,  and  the  influential 
Upper  Egyptian  bishop  Pesynthios  of  Coptos  lived 
to  be  eyewitnesses  of  the  Arab  conquest,  as  did 
the  monastic  founder  Samuel  of  Qalamun  and 
the  chronicler  John  of  Nikiu.  The  political  take- 
over  of  Egypt  by  a  Muslim  military  force  pro- 
ceeded  piecemeal  (640—42).  Historians  still  have 
not  satisfactorily  explained  the  reasons  for  its  suc- 
cess.  Most  of  the  late  antique  administrative  struc- 
ture  remained  in  place  for  about  a  hundred  years, 
but  after  ca.8oo  the  old  culture  began  to  die. 

lit.  J.  Gascou,  “Les  grands  domaines,  la  cité  et  l’état  en 
Egypte  byzantine,”  TM  9  (1985)  1-90.  R.S.  Bagnall,  K.A. 
Worp,  Chronological  Systems  of  Bymntine  Egypt  (Zutphen, 
Netherlands,  1978).  R.S.  Bagnall,  Currency  and  Inflation  in 
Fourth-Century  Egypt  (Decatur,  Ga.,  1985).  Idem,  “Late  Ro- 
man  Egypt,”  DMA  10:453—56.  The  Roots  of  Egyptian  Chris- 
tianity,  ed.  B.  Pearson,  J.  Goehring  (Philadelphia  1986).  A. 
Bowman,  Egypt  after  the  Pharaohs  (Berkeley  1  g86). 

-L.S.B.MacC. 

EIDIRON  ( eìòikóv ),  imperial  treasury  and  store- 
house.  The  etymology  of  the  word  is  disputed; 
Guilland  supported  the  view  that  it  originates 
from  idihos,  “private,”  whereas  Bury  (Adm.  System 
98)  flatly  rejects  this  derẁation  and  E.  Stein  ( Stu - 
dien  149)  connects  the  term  with  the  word  eidos, 
“ware.”  Accordingly,  it  remains  uncertain  whether 
the  eidikon  was  the  emperor’s  private  treasury,  that 
is,  the  successor  to  the  department  of  the  comes 
rerum  privatarum,  or  a  special  state  treasury  that 
had  no  connection  with  the  emperor’s  palrimo- 
nium. 

The  hrst  mention  of  the  eidihon  is  in  the  gth  C., 
from  the  reign  of  Theophilos;  Laurent’s  assertion 
(infra  305)  that  the  institution  was  autonomous 
from  the  7th  C.  is  not  supported  by  any  evidence. 
The  eidikon  was  a  storehouse  of  precious  goods, 
such  as  gold  and  silk  as  well  as  various  materials 
for  the  needs  of  the  army  and  the  navy,  and  Arab 
dress  for  spies.  The  eidikon  functioned  as  a  state 
treasury;  one  of  its  responsibilities  was  the  pay- 


ment  of  rogai  to  senators.  The  head  of  the  eidikon 
was  called  eidikos  (variants  idikos  and  edikos )  or  epi 
tou  eidikou,  and  from  the  ìith  C.  logothetes  tou 
eidikou.  In  addition  to  regular  notaries,  his  staff 
included  archontes  ton  ergodosion  and  direc- 
tors  of  the  armamenton  and  of  the  warehouses 
in  the  Great  Palace.  The  sekreton  of  the  logothetes 
tou  eidikou  was  still  functioning  in  1081  (Lavra  t, 
no.43.65),  and  eidika  (in  the  plural)  are  mentioned 
in  a  formula  of  exemption  in  1086  (Lavra  1, 
no.48.50).  Thereafter  the  department  seerns  to 
have  been  abolished;  Guilland  suggests  that  it  was 
replaced  by  the  logolhesion  of  the  oikeiakoi. 

lit.  R.  Guilland,  “Les  logothètes,”  REB  29  (1971)  85- 
95.  Laurent,  Corpus  2:304-52.  Dölger,  Beiträge  35-38.  Oi- 
Itonomides,  Listes  316-18.  -A.K. 

EILITON  (si\r)TÓv,  lit.  “wound,  wrapped”),  a  cloth 
spread  over  the  top  of  the  altar  for  setting  the 
eucharistic  elements,  the  Byz.  equivalent  of  the 
Latin  corporal.  Eilita  were  of  linen  (Symeon  of 
Thessalonike,  PG  155:3176)  and  possibly  silk.  In 
the  post-Byz.  period  their  function  was  superseded 
by  the  antimension.  As  with  other  altar  cloths, 
such  as  the  endyte,  the  eilita  were  given  symbolic 
significance  in  liturgical  commentaries,  esp.  as  the 
windìng  sheets  of  Christ  (e.g.,  pseudo-Sophronios 
in  PG  87:39856).  No  Byz.  eiliton  has  survived. 
Although  it  is  generally  believed  that  eilita  were 
unadorned,  they  may,  in  fact,  have  had  decora- 
tion:  several  painted  representations  of  altar-tables 
show  the  eucharistic  vessels  placed  over  eilita-\ike 
covers  decorated  with  corner  gammata,  for  ex- 
ample,  the  Melchizedek  and  Abel  mosaic  in  S. 
Vitale,  Ravenna,  and  the  Communion  of  the 
Apostles  mosaic  in  St.  Sophia,  Kiev. 

lit.  Soterìou,  “Leitourgika  amphia”  604-10.  P.  Speck, 
“Die  Endyte,”/ÔB  15(1966)326-30.  -A.G. 

EISAGOGE.  StX  E^AJ\AO(JOt. 

EJMIACIN.  See  VauarSapat. 

EKDIKOS.  See  Protekdikos. 

EKDOSIS  (ëk8ootç,  “issuing,  publication”),  or  editio 
(Lat.),  recension  of  the  text  of  a  work  of  literature 
made  available  by  the  author  or  by  an  editor  for 
copying.  First  used  by  Alexandrian  scholars  to 
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denote  a  recension  of  the  text  of  Homer,  in  Byz. 
usage  ekdosis  often  denotes  a  pardcular  version  of 
a  text  believed  to  have  been  approved  by  the 
author.  Thus  Photios  (Bibl.,  cod.77)  owned  copies 
of  two  ekdoseis  of  the  Hisíory  of  Eunapios  and  the 
first  ekdosis  of  the  Atdcist  lexicon  of  Ailios  Diony- 
sios  (Bibl.  cod.152).  The  Breviarium  of  Patr.  Nike- 
phoros  I  and  the  History  of  Niketas  Choniates 
survive  in  two  variant  recensions  that  are  possibly 
the  work  of  the  author.  Somedmes  successive  ek- 
doseis  of  a  text  have  become  amalgamated  in  the 
MS  tradition  and  can  be  reconstructed  only  in 
part  by  textual  criticism,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Ecclesiastical  Hislory  of  Eusebios  of  Caesarea.  Early 
versions  of  official  texts  were  sometimes  sup- 
pressed  and  replaced  by  later  versions;  thus  the 
first  version  of  the  Codex  Justinianus,  issued  in 
528,  but  lost,  is  known  only  from  the  preface  to 
the  second  editio,  published  ex  repetita  praelectione 
(De  emendatione  Codicis  lustiniani,  par.4).  The  term 
ekdosis  is  sometimes  used  in  the  Palaiologan  period 
for  a  version  of  a  classical  text — most  often  a 
play — accompanied  by  marginal  notes  and  other 
explanatory  matter  and  prepared  by  a  scholar  for 
teaching  purposes.  It  also  sometimes  denotes  a 
collection  of  the  letters  or  speeches  of  a  Byz. 
writer,  often  in  chronological  order,  as  in  the  case 
of  Michael  Choniates,  and  prepared  by  the  au- 
thor  himself  or  by  a  friend  or  pupil.  In  antiquity 
and  the  Middle  Ages  there  is  nothing  correspond- 
ing  to  an  “edition”  of  a  printed  book.  Handwritten 
books  are  never  entirely  uniform. 

lit.  G.  Pasquali,  Storia  della  tradhione  e  critica  del  testo' 2 
(Florence  1952)  187-393.  H.-G.  Beck,  “Überlieferungsge- 
schichte  der  byzantinischen  Literatur,”  in  H.  Hunger  et  al., 
Geschichte  der  Textüberlieferung  der  antihen  und  mittelallerlichen 
Literatur  (Zurich  1961;  rp.  Munich  1978)  1:423-510. 

-R.B. 

EKKLESIA  (’EK»c\Tjoría),  personification  of  the 
Church.  Ekklesia  usually  occurs  in  liturgical  con- 
texts  and  more  rarely  in  Byz.  than  in  the  medieval 
West.  Patristic  exegesis  made  a  protean  figure  of 
Ekklesia,  recognizing  her  in  the  figures  of  Eve, 
Susanna,  and  other  biblical  heroines.  She  appears 
in  these  guises  in  wall  painting  and  on  sarcophagi 
of  the  4th  and  5th  C.  At  Bawît,  Ekklesia  is  rep- 
resented  as  a  crowned  and  richly  dressed  woman. 
The  Early  Christian  distinction  between  the  eccle- 
sia  ex  circumcisione  and  the  ecclesia  ex  gentibus,  sym- 


bolized  by  the  cities  of  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem, 
was  not  preserved.  Nonetheless,  Ekklesia  is  often 
paired  with  Synagogue,  each  portrayed  as  a  draped 
woman.  In  monumental  painting  and  in  illus- 
trated  Gospel  books  and  homilies  of  Gregory  of 
Nazianzos  (Galavaris,  Lilurgical  Homilies,  fig.94), 
Ekklesia  and  Synagogue  are  present  at  the  Cru- 
cifixion,  where  Ekklesia  is  shown  catching  Christ’s 
blood  in  a  chalice.  This  motif  survives  in  monu- 
mental  painting  of  the  1 3th—  1 5th  C.,  esp.  in  Ser- 
bia  and  on  Mt.  Athos  (Millet,  Athos,  pls.  12.3, 
69.2).  Another  version,  found  at  Rastoria,  in  which 
Ekklesia  is  led  toward  a  church  by  one  angel  while 
another  drives  Synagogue  from  the  scene,  has 
been  interpreted  as  an  expression  of  local  anti- 
Semitism  (A.W.  Epstein,  Gesta  21  [1982]  26—28). 

lit.  K.  Wessel,  RBK  2:30—33.  M.-L.  Thérel,  Les  symboles 
de  l'“Ecclesia"  dans  la  création  iconographique  de  l’arl  chrétien 
du  II le  au  Vle  siècles  (Rome  1973).  Orlandos,  Patmos  213— 
15.  -A.C. 

EKKLESIARCHES  (ÈKK\rjcrtápxT7Ç,  fem.  èk- 
KÀ7j(Tiápxtcrcro:),  sacristan,  a  church  official  who 
was  responsible  for  setting  out  the  liturgical  books, 
sacred  vessels,  eucharistic  wine  and  bread,  and 
for  providing  the  appropriate  number  of  candles 
and  lamps  for  lighting  of  the  church.  In  mon- 
asteries,  the  ekklesiarches  was  one  of  the  leading 
officials,  appointed  by  the  superior.  At  the  Be- 
baias  Elpidos  nunnery  in  Constantinople,  the 
ekklesiarchissa,  together  with  the  oironomos,  was 
second  only  to  the  superior;  at  Lips,  however,  she 
was  subordinate  to  the  skeuophylakissa  (see  Skeu- 
oph  ylax).  The  ekklesiarches  not  only  prepared  the 
church  for  services,  but  led  the  monks  or  nuns  in 
the  singing  of  the  offices,  making  sure  that  they 
knelt  or  stood  at  the  proper  moment,  made  re- 
sponses  correctly,  and  that  no  sections  of  the 
office  were  omitted  or  recited  in  wrong  order. 
The  ekklesiarches  also  maintained  proper  discipline 
among  the  monks  or  nuns.  The  typikon  of  Bebaias 
Elpidos  (pp.45. 19-47.31)  states  that  the  ekklesiar- 
chissa  should  be  a  good  singer  who  is  very  familiar 
with  the  liturgy,  esp.  since  she  is  responsible  for 
the  instruction  of  novices  in  the  chanting  of  the 
office.  The  ekklesiarches  at  the  Petritzos  monas- 
tery  (Typikon,  ed.  Gautier,  p.69. 827—30)  received 
an  annual  stipend  of  20  nomismata. 

lit.  Arranz,  Typicon  396L  Meester,  De  monachico  statu 
24,  280.  Darrouzès,  Offikia  285-88.  -A.M.T. 
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EKPHRASIS  ( ëifýpacru î),  a  formal  description. 
Well  known  in  ancient  literature,  descripdon  re- 
ceived  its  formal  definition  in  the  rhetoric  of  the 
Roman  Empire:  the  textbooks  considered  an  ek- 
phrasis  as  a  descripdve  speech  (logos)  whose  goal 
was  to  make  the  subject  visible;  Hermogenes  lists 
as  subjects  of  ekphraseis  persons,  places,  periods  of 
time,  actions,  and  feasts.  Nicholas  of  Myra  adds 
to  this  list  works  of  art.  The  theoredcians  of  rhet- 
oric  perceived  the  ekphrasis  as  a  kind  of  progym- 
nasma,  but  in  practice  the  ekphrasis  was  essential 
to  many  major  genres  (epic,  historiography,  ro- 
mance,  hagiography,  etc.)  or  existed  as  a  separate 
unit  in  prose  ( ekphrasis  proper)  or  verse  (epigram). 
While  persons  and  actions  became  in  practice  the 
subject  of  other  rhetorical  genres,  primarily 
panegyrics,  ekphraseis  focused  on  the  descripdon 
of  works  of  art,  mainly  buildings,  either  secular 
(e.g.,  by  Proropios  of  Gaza,  Choririos,  Constan- 
tine  Manasses)  or  sacred  (by  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
Paul  Silentiarios,  Nicholas  Mesarites);  epi- 
grams  often  dealt  with  minor  artifacts.  Ekphraseis 
of  cities  were  typical  of  the  earlier  period  (e.g., 
Libanios  on  Antioch),  disappeared  for  a  Iong 
time,  but  were  revived  in  the  i3th— i5th  C.  by 
Theodore  II  Lasraris,  Theodore  Metochites, 
Bessarion,  and  John  Eugeniros.  Ekphraseis  of 
religious  feasts  were  common,  often  inserted  in  a 
sermon.  Rhetoricians  also  produced  descriptions 
of  everyday  objects:  gardens  (usually  embedded 
in  a  romance),  hunting  scenes  (Constantine  Ma- 
nasses,  Constantine  Pantechnes),  and  fairs  (Ti- 
marion).  Even  parodical  and  critical  ekphraseis  are 
known:  Symeon  the  Theologian  describes  the 
silly  behavior  of  the  lazy  merchant  at  a  fair,  and 
Gregory  Antiochos  the  shabbiness  of  Serdica. 

lit.  A.  Hohlweg,  RBK  2:33-75.  G.  Downey,  RAC  4:921- 
44.  Hunger,  Lil.  1:170-88.  Maguire,  Art  and  Eloquence  22— 
52.  B.D.  Hebert,  Spätantike  Beschreibung  von  Kunstwerken 
(Graz  1983).  D.  Pallas,  “Les  ‘ekphraseis’  de  Marc  et  de  Jean 
F.ugenikos,”  Bymntion  52  (1982)  357-74.  -A.K., 

EK  PROSOPOU  (èk  Trpocránroy),  a  generic  term 
for  deputy  or  representative,  similar  to  antipros- 
opon.  The  Taktika  of  Leo  VI  (ch.4.7,  PG  1 07:70^) 
applies  this  term  to  the  strategos  as  imperial 
legate;  Basil  Boioannes,  strategos  and  katepano  of 
Italy,  calls  himself  ek  prosopou  in  a  document  of 
1023  (Guillou,  Byz.  Italy,  pt.VII  [  1  g6 1  ],  28.30- 
31).  Yarious  functionaries,  even  metropoiitans, 


had  ek  prosopou  as  deputies.  In  the  tartira  of  the 
gth-ioth  C.  the  ek  prosopou  occupied  a  place  lower 
than  strategos  and  was  considered  a  temporary 
representative  of  the  strategos,  hatepano,  or  klei- 
sourarches.  Ahrweiler  ( infra )  hypothesizes  that  the 
ek  prosopou  had  primarily  fiscal  functions  but  the 
evidence  is  not  clear.  Kekaumenos  (Kek.  196.20) 
forms  a  noun  ekprosopike  for  the  district  under  an 
ek  prosopou  and  states  that  it,  along  with  archontia, 
could  be  a  risky  source  of  income;  the  ek  prosopou 
of  various  themes  (Anatolikon,  Boukellarion,  etc.) 
and  regions  (Athens,  Philippopolis,  etc.)  are  named 
on  seals.  In  the  1  nh  C.  the  asekretis  Michael  served 
as  ek  prosopou  of  [the  logolhetes ]  ton  agelon  (Zacos, 
Seals  2,  no.845).  The  term  probably  disappeared 
after  the  i2th  C.,  but  in  a  document  of  1214  (?) 
an  obscure  tax,  ekprosopikion,  is  listed  after  kanis- 
kion  (Patmou  Engrapha  1,  no.23.9;  cf.  no.36.13). 

lit.  Ahrweiler,  “Adminístration”  41L  Bury,  Adm.  System 
46L  Litavrin,  Bolgarija  i  Vizantija  305L  M.  Mitard,  “Études 
sur  le  règne  de  Léon  VI,”  BZ  12  (1903)  592-94.  -A.K. 

EKTHESIS  (’Eröso-iç,  “statement  of  faith’j,  the 
formula  issued  by  Emp.  Herakleios  at  the  end  of 
638  in  an  attempt  to  reconcile  Chalcedonians  and 
Monophysites  by  supporting  Monotheletism. 
The  text  of  the  Ekthesis,  which  was  written  by  Patr. 
Sergios  I  of  Constantinople,  attempted  to  end 
disputes  concerning  Monoenergism  by  forbid- 
ding  a  discussion  of  the  energy  in  the  person  of 
Christ,  while  asserting  that  the  two  natures  of 
Christ  were  joined  by  a  single  will  (see  Free  Will). 
The  formula  “one  will”  had  been  proposed  by 
Pope  Honorius  I  (625—38)  in  a  letter  to  Sergios. 
Although  the  Ehthesis  was  accepted  by  local  coun- 
cils  in  Constantinople  in  638  and  639,  Herakleios 
soon  realized  the  futility  of  his  conciliatory  at- 
tempt  and  did  not  press  the  issue.  Constans  II 
withdrew  the  Ekthesis,  replacing  it  with  the  Typos 
(see  Typos  of  Constans  II)  in  648.  The  Eh.th.esis 
was  condemned  at  the  Third  Council  of  Constan- 
tinople  in  680  (see  under  Constantinople,  Coun- 

CILS  OF). 

ed.  Mansi  10:991—98. 

Lir.  V.  Grumel,  “Recherches  sur  l’histoire  du  mono- 
thélisme,”  EO  29  (1930)  16-28.  -T.E.G. 

EKTHESIS  NEA  (lit.  “new  setting  out”),  the  only 
known  Byz.  chancery  handbook,  dated  1  Sept. 
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1386.  Preserved  in  many  MSS,  it  concerns  letters 
(pittaria),  mainly  those  written  by  ecclesiastics. 
Though  not  a  true  formulary,  it  lists  opening 
(and  eventually  concluding)  formulas  used  by  the 
patriarch  of'  Constantinople  in  letters  addressed 
to  other  patriarchs,  autocephalous  archbishops 
and  suffragan  metropolitans  and  archbishops; 
opening  formulas  used  by  the  patriarch  and  by 
metropolitans  when  writing  to  other  ecclesiastics 
and  to  lay  rulers;  presentation  of  the  patriarchal 
pittakia\  opening  formulas  for  all  kinds  of  letters 
of  laymen  and  of  ecclesiastics  (only  in  MS  Sinai 
gr.  1609);  and  transfers  and  promotions  of  bish- 
ops  (ceremonies,  documentary  formulas).  The£A- 
thesü  Nea  is  interesting  for  the  political  and  social 
ideologies  reflected  in  the  formulas  and  for  the 
unique  ìnsights  it  provides  into  the  patriarchal 
chancery’s  secret  methods  of  preventing  or  dis- 
covering  forgeries:  the  usage  or  lack  of  a  seal, 
the  kind  and  placement  of  the  seal,  the  format  in 
which  the  letter  was  folded,  and  the  formulation 
and  placement  of  the  address  all  had  to  be  com- 
bined  according  to  strict,  complicated,  and  secret 
rules  in  order  to  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the 
document. 

ed.  and  lit.  Darrouzès,  “Ekthesis  Nea.”  -N.O. 

ELATIRON  ( èka7iKÓv ,  probable  etymology,  “for 
marching”),  an  accessory  tax  mentioned  in  several 
documents  of  the  ìith  C.  (e.g.,  lvir.,  no.30.33; 
Lavra  1,  no.39.7;  Pantel.,  no.3.30),  always  in  con- 
nection  with  synetheia.  According  to  a  treatise 
on  taxation  (ed.  Dölger  122.21—22),  synetheia  was 
collected  for  the  dioiretai  (an  act  of  1047  speaks 
of  the  synetheia  of  the  dioiketes  and  of  elatikon  [Ivir., 
no.29.96]),  whereas  elatihon  was  received  by  taxe- 
otai  (probably  the  subalterns  of  the  dioiketai ),  whose 
functions  are  not  known.  A  novel  of  Alexios  I, 
the  so-called  Palaia  logarike  (see  Logarihf.,  Palaia 
and  Nea),  states  that  elatikon  is  collected  by  the 
geniron  and  transferred  to  officials  called  se- 
rretiroi  (Zepos,/us  1:332.20-23).  Anactof  1098 
directs  that  synetheia  and  elatihon,  as  well  as  another 
secondary  tax,  dikeratoexaphollon,  be  paid  to  the 
owner  or  partial  owner  of  the  village  (or  of  its 
part),  Maria  Basilakina  (Dölger,  Schatz.,  no.65. 1 3— 
14).  Elatikon  was  calculated  as  a  certain  part  of 
the  main  tax,  and  the  total  of  synetheia  and  elatihon 
from  a  single  estate  should  not  rise  above  10 
nomismata  (Zepos,/i is  1:333.41—43). 


lit.  Svoronos,  Cadastre  82  f.  Lúavrin,  VizObscestvo  90. 

-A.K. 

ELECTRUM.  See  Coins. 

ELEGMOI  MONASTERY.  See  Heliou  Bomon 
Monastery. 

ELEOUSA  MONASTERY.  See  Vf.ljusa  Monas- 

TF.RY. 

ELEPHANTS  (sing.  èA èepap).  The  Byz.  knew  both 
the  African  and  Indian  elephant;  Rosmas  Indi- 
ropleustes  (3:353-54)  distinguished  between  the 
Indians,  who  domesticated  the  elephant,  and  the 
Africans,  who  hunted  them.  Byz.  armies  fre- 
quently  encountered  war  elephants  during  the 
Persian  Wars  (Prokopios,  Buildings  2.1.11;  Agath. 
110.8-11,  119.4-8).  In  the  early  7U1  C.  Hera- 
kleios  made  a  triumphal  entrance  into  Constan- 
tinople  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  elephants  that 
were  exhibited  in  the  circus  and  the  Hippodrome 
(Nikeph.  22.20).  By  that  time,  however,  the  ele- 
phant  was  not  widely  used  for  warfare.  The  au- 
thor  of  the  Anonymous  Treatise  on  Strategy  (6th  C. 
or  later)  did  not  discuss  fighting  with  elephants 
because  he  considered  their  use  obsolete  (Dennis, 
Military  Treatises  44.20—21). 

Their  appearance  in  the  empire  was  a  rare 
sight.  Marcellinus  Comes  reported  the  arrival  of 
an  elephant  in  Constantinople  in  the  reign  of 
Anastasios  I  ( MGH  AuctAnt  XI. 2. 94,  33—34),  while 
John  of  Ephesus  (3.2.48,  3.6.10)  described  the 
“pious”  behavior  of  several  such  beasts  in  the 
Hippodrome  under  Juslinian  I,  perhaps  booty 
from  the  Persian  War.  Constantine  IX  Monoma- 
chos  obtained  an  elephant  and  a  giraffe  for  his 
zoo  in  Constantinople  (see  Animals).  In  the  Die- 
gesis  ton  tetrapodon  zoon  (106.943)  fhe  ele- 
phant  is  mocked  because  his  legs  lack  joints.  The 
Physiologos  (128-33),  however,  portrays  the  el- 
ephant  as  a  sacred  animal  whose  characteristics 
and  habits  symbolize  man’s  fall  and  salvation.  As 
the  source  of  ivory,  its  tusks  were  always  prized; 
esp.  large  examples  are  shown  among  the  offer- 
ings  to  an  emperor  on  the  Barberini  ivory. 

Statues  of  elephants  stood  in  public  places  in 
Constantinople  (Parastaseis  80.18—19,  98.9-13). 
In  most  surviving  mosaic  representations  the  ge- 
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nus  is  indeterminate,  but  the  peristyle  mosaic  at 
the  Great  Palace  of  Constantinople  clearly  de- 
picts  both  an  African  and  an  Indian  elephant,  one 
attendant  upon  Dionysos,  the  other  engaged  in 
an  animal  combat.  An  African  elephant  is  de- 
picted  with  some  verisimilitude  in  the  Venice  MS 
of  the  Kynegetika  (see  Oppian),  fol.36r;  others, 
much  more  fantastic,  occur  among  the  fauna  that 
adorn  the  frames  of  canon  tables. 

ut.  A.  Cutler,  “The  FJephants  in  the  Great  Palace  Mo- 
saic,"  Bulletin  de  l’Association  I nternationale  pour  l'Etude  de  la 
Mosaìque  Ancienne  10(1985)  125-38.  -Ap.K.,  A.C. 

ELESBOAM  ('E\etr/3óa;ç,  'EAArfadealos),  also 
called  Kaleb  Ella  Asbeha;  Christian  king  of  Axum 
(from  ca.520);  saint;  born  ca.500,  died  ca.540.  In 
alliance  with  Justin  I,  Elesboam  led  an  expedition 
to  Himyar  in  525,  defeated  the  native  king  Dhü- 
Nuwäs,  and  set  in  his  place  Sumayfa'  Ashwac, 
who  was  eventually  overthrown  by  Abraha;  the 
latter  nevertheless  remained  Elesboam’s  vassal. 
Elesboam’s  victory  inscription  was  discovered  in 
Ma’rib  (A.  Caquot,  Annales  d’Ethiopie  6  [1965]  223— 
26).  Elesboam  did  not  succeed  in  transforming 
South  Arabia  into  a  fully  integrated  part  of  Axum. 
Malalas  (Malal.  457f)  describes  the  luxury  of  his 
costume  and  of  his  chariot  pulled  by  four  ele- 
phants. 

Elesboam  was  a  Monophysite  and  the  Axumite 
church  acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mon- 
ophysite  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  In  Christian 
tradition  he  appears  as  a  builder  of  churches  and 
destroyer  of  idols  in  South  Arabia  (I.  Shahid,  DOP 
33  [>979]  55-66). 

lit.  Yu.  Kobi§Canov,  Axum  (University  Park,  Pa.— London 
1979)  95-108.  V.  Christides,  “The  Himyarite-Ethiopian 
War  and  the  Ethiopian  Occupation  of  South  Arabia  iri  the 
Acts  of  Gregentius,”  Annales  d'Ethiopie  9  (1972)  1 15-46.  I. 
Shahid,  The  Martyrs  of  Najrân  (Brussels  1971)  252-60.  A. 
Vasiliev,  “Justin  I  (518-527)  and  Abyssinia,”  BZ  33  (1933) 
67-77.  -A.K. 

ELEUTHEROS  (è\evöepoç,  lit.  “free”),  a  hscal 
category  of  peasants  who  were  free  from  state 
payments;  they  were  sometimes  termed  xenoi,  lit. 
“alien,”  “unknown  to  the  hsc,”  or  “not  inscribed 
in  the  praktika,”  The  adjective  eleutheros  was  hrst 
applied  to  things  ( lvir .,  no.  15.20,  34—35,  a.  1008) 
with  the  notion  of  freedom  “from  any  powerful 
and  hscal  hand”  ( Lavra  1,  no.55. 24—25)  as  well  as 
from  any  private  ownership  ( Patmou  Engrapha  2, 


no. 61 .31—  32).  In  the  i3th— i5th  C.  it  was  also 
used  to  categorize  the  status  of  persons.  Eleutheroi 
are  normally  mentioned  at  the  moment  when 
imperial  permission  was  granted  to  settle  them  on 
the  property  of  (usually  monastic)  landlords.  Their 
origins  are  obscure;  we  may  surmise  that  they 
were  paroikoi  who  had  lost  their  property  or  had 
fled  from  their  former  lords  or  from  the  Turks. 
There  is  a  common  opinion  that  eleutheroi  were 
poor;  in  some  cases,  however,  they  do  not  seem 
any  poorer  than  neighboring  paroikoi,  and  it  is 
difflcult  to  distinguish  clearly  between  the  two 
categories.  When  settled,  eleutheroi  were  reinte- 
grated  into  the  main  body  of  dependent  peasants; 
their  status  of  hscal  exemption  was  transitory,  but 
the  name  eleutheroi  sometimes  persisted. 

The  similar  category  of  agrafus,  not  inscribed 
in  an  ofhcial  cadaster,  is  known  in  Latin  Romania. 
Only  on  Venetian  territory  was  state  sanction  re- 
quired  (as  in  Byz.)  to  settle  them  on  private  lands — 
in  Frankish  Morea  a  free  settler  would  become  a 
yillanus  after  remaining  for  a  year  and  a  day. 

lit.  Ostrogorsky,  Féodalité  330-47.  V.A.  Smetanin, 
“Deklassirovannaja  proslojka  v  pozdnevizantijskoj  de- 
revne,”  ADSV  4  (1966)  94-135.  K.  Chvostova,  “K  voprosu 
ob  upotreblenii  termina  ‘elevter’  v  vizantijskich  opisjach 
X11I-XIV  vv.,”  VizVrem  44  (1983)  18-26,  Jacoby,  Re- 
cherches,  pt.lll  (1975),  139—52.  -M.B. 

ELIAS  ('H\íaç),  a  spatharios  and  retainer  of  Jus- 
tinian  II  sent  in  711  with  a  naval  expedition  to 
Cherson  and  installed  there  as  governor.  Elias 
soon  joined  the  revolt  of  Philippiros,  whereupon 
Justinian  murdered  his  children  and  “compelled 
his  wife  to  marry  her  Indian  cook”  (Theoph. 
379.16—17).  After  Philippikos  entered  Constan- 
tinople,  Elias  was  detailed  to  pursue  Justinian  into 
Asia  Minor.  Finding  the  emperor’s  camp  at  Da- 
matrys  and  inducing  his  Byz.  and  Bulgarian  troops 
to  desert  him,  Elias  personally  decapitated  Justin- 
ian  and  returned  the  head  to  Constantinople. 

lit.  Stratos,  Byzantium  5;  157-75.  -P.A.H. 

ELIAS  I,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  (23  July  494- 
Aug.  516);  born  ca.430,  died  Aila,  on  Red  Sea, 
20  July  518.  An  Arab  by  birth,  he  spent  his  early 
youth  as  an  anchorite  in  the  Nitrian  desert.  Dur- 
ing  the  Monophysite  persecution  of  Timotheos 
Ailouros  Elias  took  refuge  in  the  lavra  of  Eu- 
thymios  the  Great  in  Palestine,  and  in  473  was 
ordained  priest.  While  serving  at  the  Church  of 
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the  Anastasis  in  Jerusalem  he  founded  two  mon- 
asteries  near  Jericho.  His  episcopate  was  troubled 
by  Monophysite  infiltration  into  Palestine.  In  his 
resistance  he  received  the  help  and  repeated  sup- 
port  of  St.  Sabas.  At  the  council  of  Sidon  (511) 
the  dissident  opposition  failed  to  force  him  to 
denounce  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  His  attitude 
ultimately  caused  his  deposition  and  banishment 
(Aug.  5 16)  to  Aila  as  Monophysitism  was  strength- 
ened  under  Emp.  Anastasios  I.  But  his  stand  was 
also  a  factor  in  the  failure  of  Anastasios  to  impose 
Monophysitism  as  the  official  faith  of  the  empire. 
Significantly,  the  emperor’s  selection  of  a  succes- 
sor  to  Elias  marks  the  beginning  of  Constantino- 
ple’s  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
patriarchate  of  Jerusalem  and  in  the  appoint- 
ment  of  its  patriarchs. 

l.it.  S.  Vailhé,  “Les  premiers  monastères  de  la  Pales- 
tine,”  Bessarione  3  (1898)  340—51.  F.  Diekamp,  Die  origen- 
istìschen  Slreitigkeiien  im  sechslen  Jahrhunderl  (Münster  1899) 
15—27.  Papadopoulos,  Hierosolym.  196-204.  — A.P. 

ELIAS  BAR  SHINÀYÄ,  a  scholar,  monk,  and 
priest  of  the  Nestorian  community;  metropolitan 
of  Nisibis  (from  1008);  born  Nisibis  11  Feb.  975, 
died  after  1049.  Bilíngual  in  Syriac  and  Arabic, 
he  has  to  his  credit  a  long  list  of  works  in  both 
languages,  only  a  few  of  which  have  been  pub- 
lished  in  modern  editions  or  studied  by  modern 
scholars.  His  particularly  important  contributions 
to  scholarship  were  in  Syriac  grammar  and  lexi- 
cography,  religious  dialogue  with  the  Muslims, 
and  historiography.  Elias  was  the  only  Nestorian 
man  of  letters  to  compose  a  universal  history  in 
Syriac,  and  it  is  this  work  alone,  usually  called  the 
Chronography,  that  is  well  known.  It  survives  in  a 
unique  MS  (London,  B.L.  7197)  that  dates  from 
the  writer’s  own  era.  The  Chronography  is  in  two 
parts,  the  first  of  which  includes  the  universal 
chronicle  and  a  list  of  canons;  the  second  part  is 
a  treatise  on  the  calendar  systems  of  the  several 
communities  in  the  Oriental  patriarchates,  com- 
plete  with  conversion  tables  to  tabulate  the  ref- 
erences  from  one  system  to  another.  For  Byz. 
history  the  chronicle  is  valuable  for  its  notices  of 
military  engagements  between  the  Arabs  and  the 
Byz.,  esp.  in  the  ìoth  and  early  1  ìth  C. 

ed.  Opus  chronologicum,  ed.  E.W.  Brooks,  J.B.  Chabot,  2 
vols.  (Paris  ìgio;  rp.  Louvain  1954).  Fr.  tr.  L.J.  Delaporte, 
La  Chronographìe  d’Élie  har-Sinaya  (Paris  igio). 


lit.  Baumstark,  Literatur  287 f.  Graf,  Literatur  2:177-89. 
Kh.  Samir  in  R.  Caspar,  A.  Charfì,  Kh.  Samir,  eds.,  “Bib- 
liographie  du  dialogue  islamo-ehrétien,”  Islamochristmna  3 
(>977)  257-84-  -S.H.G. 

ELIAS  EKDIKOS,  theologian,  fl.  ìith  C.  (Beck, 
Kìrche  588)  or  ìith-iath  C.  (Disdier,  infra).  His 
biography  is  unknown,  and  his  works  are  often 
ascribed  to  other  authors:  Maximos  the  Confes- 
sor,  John  of  Karpathos,  Nikephoros  Moscho- 
poulos  (N.  Tomadakes,  Athena  78  [1980-82]  284!'). 
His  major  work  is  a  florilegium  entitled  Other 
Chapters,  a  compact  presentation  of  Christian  piety. 
Elias  distinguishes  three  elements  of  the  human 
being:  the  body  (connected  with  aisthesis,  the  ca- 
pacity  of  feeling);  the  soul  with  its  faculties,  dianoia 
(“thought”)  and  logos\  and  nous  (“reason”).  The 
human  being  is  normally  mired  in  passions,  but 
while  Maximos  considers  all  the  passions  as  di- 
rected  against  nature,  Elias  is  ready  to  accept  that 
corporeal  passions  are  hata  physin  (“according  to 
nature”).  The  main  path  to  salvation  is,  according 
to  Elias,  through  acquiring  apalheia,  liberatíon  from 
passions,  and  the  fear  of  God  is  an  important 
means  to  achieve  this  end.  Apparently  Symeon 
the  Theologian  influenced  Elias,  but  he  differs 
from  Symeon  in  the  system  of  his  imagery,  pre- 
ferring  agricultural  and  military  metaphors  and 
similes  (Kazhdan,  “Simeon”  18). 

ed.  PG  90:1401-61  (under  the  name  of  Maximos)  and 
127:1 129-76. 

lit.  M.-T.  Disdier,  “Elie  l’Ecdicos  et  les  hetera  hephalaia,” 
EO  31  (1932)  17-43.  N.  Polites,  “He  pros  ten  theorian 
hodos  Helia  tou  Ekdikou,”  EEBS  43  (1977—78)  345—64.  V. 
Laurent,  "Le  rituel  de  la  proscomidie  et  le  métropolite  de 
Crète  Elie,”  REB  16  (1958)  116-42.  -A.K. 

ELIAS  OF  ALEXANDRIA,  Neoplatonist  com- 
mentator  of  Aristotle  (6th  C.),  possibly  the  same 
person  as  Elias,  prefect  of  Illyricum  in  541,  al- 
though  the  title  apo  eparchon  could  have  a  dif- 
ferent  meaning.  He  seems  to  have  succeeded 
Olympiodoros  of  Alexandria  ca. 565-70  as  the 
head  of  the  Alexandrian  philosophical  school  and 
was  in  turn  succeeded  by  David  the  Philoso- 
pher.  The  MS  tradition  of  Elias  is  confused  and 
the  distinction  between  him,  David,  and  the  so- 
called  pseudo-Elias  as  well  as  their  distinction  from 
earlier  authors  is  not  always  clear.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  oeuvre  of  Elias  includes  commentaries  on 
Aristotle’s  Organon,  on  Porphyry’s  Isagoge,  and 
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probably  Prolegomena  to  Platonic  Philosophy  as  well 
as  some  minor  works.  Although  officially  Chris- 
tian,  Elias  supported  the  ancient  idea  of  the  eter- 
nity  of  the  world,  whereas  David  mentions  this 
doctrine  without  discussing  it.  Elias  also  followed 
Olympiodoros  in  defending  the  priority  of  the 
universal  in  nature  as  well  as  in  logic. 

ed.  A.  Busse  in  CAG,  18.1.  Westerink,  Prolegomena  xx— 
xxiii,  xlvi-xlvii,  1. 

lit.  L.G.  Westerink,  Texts  and  Studies  in  Neoplatonism  and 
Byiantine  Literature  (Amsterdam  1980)  59-72,  93-99.  D.J. 
O’Meara,  Neoỳlatonism  and  Christian  Thought  (Norf'olk,  Va., 
1982)  83,  242  n.3.  C.W.  Müller,  “Die  neuplatonischen 
Aristoteleskommentatoren  über  die  Ursachen  der  Pseud- 
epigraphie,”  RhM  112  (1969)  124L  -A.K. 

ELIAS  SPELEOTES,  saint;  born  Reggio  Calabria 
864?,  died  nearby  at  Saline,  1 1  Sept.  960.  His  vita, 
which  attributes  to  him  a  longer  life  than  that  of 
the  first  hermit,  Antony,  mentions  very  wealthy 
parents  and  an  accident  that  maimed  his  hand 
and  led  to  the  surname  Monocheir  (“One-Hand”). 
After  unsuccessful  attempts  at  becoming  a  hermit 
in  Muslim  Sicily  and  a  recluse  in  Rome,  Elias 
ultimately  found  a  spiritual  master  in  his  Cala- 
brian  homeland,  the  monk  Arsenios.  Together 
they  fle'd  Muslim  attacks  by  crossing  to  Patras  in 
the  Peloponnesos.  Upon  returning  to  Reggio,  they 
met  Elias  the  Younger  and  his  disciple  Danìel, 
with  whom  Elias  dwelt  at  Saline  after  their  two 
masters  had  died.  He  then  moved  north  to  Meli- 
cuccà,  near  Seminara,  where  he  began  to  direct 
crowds  of  followers,  first  in  a  lavra  involving 
many  small  caves,  and  then,  after  a  vision  of 
himself  nurturing  a  hive  of  bees,  in  a  monastery 
in  a  large  cave.  Elias  was  also  a  scribe  who  copied 
many  books.  His  Life,  written  at  Melicuccà  at  least 
a  generation  later,  features  control  over  animals, 
exorcisms,  prophesies,  and  ecstatic  trances.  He 
reportedly  warned  the  patrihios  Byzalon  that  he 
who  resists  the  emperor  resists  the  divine  order 
and  precisely  predicted  thís  rebel’s  death. 

sources.  AASS  Sept.  3:843-88.  V.  Saletta,  “Vita  di  S. 
Elia  Speleota  secondo  il  rnanoscritto  Cryptense  B.  /3. XVII,” 
Studi  mendionali  3  (1970)  445-53;  4  (1971)  272—315;  5 
(1972)61-96. 

lit.  BHG  581.  E.  Morini,  “Eremo  e  cenobio  nel  raona- 
chesimo  greco  dell’Italia  meridionale  neì  secoli  IX  e  X,” 
Riuista  di  stona  della  Chiesa  in  llalia  31  (1977)  355-58.  G. 
Schirò,  “Testimonianza  innografica  dell’attività  scriptoria 
di  s.  Elia  lo  Speleota,”  ByzF  2  (1967)  313-17.  G.  Matino, 
“Stratigrafia  linguistica  nella  ‘Vita  di  S.  Elia  lo  Speleota,’  ” 


JÖB  32.3  (1982)  237-45.  M.  Dunn,  “Evangelisation  or 
Repentance?  The  Re-Christianisation  of  the  Peloponnese 
in  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Centuries,”  Renaissance  and  Renewal 
in  Chrìstian  History  (Oxford  1977)  7gf.  -J.M.H. 


ELIAS  THE  YOUNGER,  saint;  born  Enna,  Sicily, 
823?,  died  Thessalonike  17  Aug.  903.  After  hav- 
ing  been  twice  captured  by  Muslim  invaders  of 
his  homeland,  Elias  made  his  way  to  Jerusalem, 
where  he  received  the  monastic  habit  from  Patr. 
Elias  III  (878—906).  After  returning  to  Sicily,  Elias 
then  crossed  to  the  mainland  where,  22  km  south 
of  Reggio,  soon  after  880,  he  founded  the  earliest 
known  Calabrian  Italo-Greek  monastery,  Saline 
(later  called  St.  Elias,  then  Sts.  Elias  and  Philare- 
tos).  His  peregrinations  did  not  trouble  his  nearly 
contemporary  biographer,  since  “every  place  is 
safe  for  those  who  follow  the  will  of  God”  (ed. 
Rossi  Taibbi,  46.607—08).  Elias  did  not  hesitate  to 
preach  morality  to  local  Byz.  officials,  troops,  and 
citizens,  and  his  vita  indicates  that  reform  always 
led  to  victory,  vice  to  defeat.  Famous  as  a  wonder- 
worker  and  a  prophet  of  Arab  raids,  he  caught 
the  attention  of  Leo  VI.  After  the  fall  of  Taor- 
mina  in  902,  Leo  summoned  Elias  to  Constanti- 
nople;  en  route,  at  Thessalonike,  just  before  he 
died,  Elias  predicted  the  attack  on  that  city  by 
Leo  of  Tripoli.  Elias’s  corpse  was  returned  to  his 
monastery  in  Calabria. 

sources.  Vita  di  Sant’Elia  il  Giouane,  ed.  G.  Rossi  Taibbi 
(Palermo  1962).  E.  Follieri,  "Un  canone  inedito  per  S.  Elia 
Siculo,”  BollBadGr  n.s.  15(1961)  15—23. 

lit.  BHG  580.  F.  Gezzi,  “La  ‘Mens’  biblica  nella  ‘Vita  di 
S.  Elia  il  Giovane,’  ”  Nicolaus  1  (1973)  345—60.  G.  Caliman, 
“Interazioni  di  lingua  e  società  nella  Vita  di  Sant’Elia  il 
Giouane,"  Annali  della  Facoltà  di  lettere  e  filosofia.  Uniuersità  di 
Napoli  (n.s.  9)  21  (1978-79)  97-109.  A.  Amatulli,  “Aspetti 
della  relazione  tra  Chiesa  e  Stato  nel  ‘Bios’  di  Elia  di  Enna,” 
Nicolaus  8  (1980)  195-203.  -J.M.H. 


ELIJAH  ('  Hhíaç),  Hebrew  prophet  who  was  taken 
up  to  heaven  in  a  fiery  chariot.  John  Chrysostom 
contrasted  Elijah  with  Christ:  in  ascending  to 
heaven,  the  former  gave  his  cloak  to  Elisha  (4  Kg 
2:13),  whereas  the  latter  gave  the  gifts  of  grace 
(charismatà)  to  his  disciples  (PG  50:450).  In  a  sec- 
ond  homily  Chrysostom  compared  Elijah’s  cloak 
with  the  eucharistic  body  ( sarx )  of  Christ  (PG 
49:40).  These  ideas  were  not  taken  up  in  the 
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visual  arts,  although  Elijah’s  Ascent  (4  Kg  2:11  — 
13)  appears  as  early  as  the  Via  Latina  catacomb 
in  Rome.  More  extensive  narrative  cycles  are  found 
in  the  Sacra  Parallela,  as  illustrations  to  the 
Book  of  Kings,  and,  surprisingiy,  in  the  (liakonikon 
of  the  church  at  Moraca  (1252),  where  Elijah’s 
birth  and  ten  other  scenes  from  his  life  are  de- 
picted  (A.  Skovran-Vukcevic,  ZRVI  5  [1958]  149— 
72).  Elijah’s  most  frequent  appearance  is  in  the 
New  Testament  image  of  the  Transfiguration. 
Because  of  his  association  with  mountains,  Elijah’s 
name  was  attached  to  monasteries  and  settlements 
in  lofty  locations  throughout  the  empire.  A  1  2th- 
C.  icon  at  Sinai  (Soteriou,  Eikones,  no.74)  may  be 
due  to  a  local  cult  on  this  mountain.  Basil  I  was 
esp.  devoted  to  Elijah,  founding  or  rebuilding 
many  churches  dedicated  to  him.  Elijah  is  occa- 
sionally  cited  in  hagiography,  as  in  the  vita  of 
David  of  Thessalonire  (ed.  Rose,  ch.16.31). 

lit.  K.  Wessel,  RBK  2:90-93.  E.  Lucchesi-Palli,  L. 
Hoffscholte,  LCl  1:607—13.  Janin,  Eglises  centres  143—46. 

-J.H.L.,  A.C.,  C.B.T. 

ELIS.  See  Andravida. 

ELISABETH  THE  THAUMATURGE,  mid-5th- 
C.  saint;  born  near  Thracian  Herakleia,  died  Con- 
stantinople;  feastday  24  Apr.  Elisabeth  was  born 
to  a  “noble  and  rich”  couple,  after  a  long  period 
of  sterility,  on  their  estate  on  Thrakokrene  (later 
Abydenoi).  Orphaned  at  15,  she  divided  her  gold, 
silver,  and  other  property  among  the  poor,  eman- 
cipated  her  slaves,  and  confined  herself  in  the 
nunnery  of  St.  George  on  the  Mikros  Lophos,  in 
Constantinople.  Two  years  later  her  paternal  aunt, 
hegoumene  of  the  convent,  died,  and  Patr.  Gen- 
nadios  I  appointed  Elisabeth  in  her  place.  Leo  I 
conferred  on  the  nunnery  an  imperial  estate  of 
St.  Babylas  in  Hebdomon  where  a  dragon  dwelt. 
Elisabeth,  in  imitadon  of  St.  George  whose  con- 
vent  she  headed,  “sealed”  the  dragon  with  her 
cross,  spit  on  him  (W.  Lackner,  AB  92  [1974] 
287^),  and  trampled  him  to  death.  She  performed 
cures,  including  posthumous  healing  miracles.  An 
anonymous  Life  of  Elisabeth  is  preserved  in  a 
I4th-C.  MS,  but  Halkin  ( infra )  dates  this  vita  be- 
fore  59 1  on  the  basis  of  an  argumentum  ex  silentio 
(no  mention  of  the  Avar  devastation  of  Hera- 
kleia).  It  is  plausible  that  Elisabeth’s  legend  ís  a 
female  version  of  St.  George  and  the  dragon. 


source.  F.  Halkin,  “Sainte  Elisabeth  d’Héraclée,  abbesse 
à  Constantinople,”  AB  91  (1973)  251-64. 

lit.  BHG  2121  —2  i22a.  A.  Kazhdan,  “Hagiographical 
Notes,”  Byiantion  56  (1986)  i6gf.  -A.K. 

ELISE,  author  of  an  Armenian  History  describing 
the  unsuccessful  revolt  led  by  Vardan  Mamiko- 
nean  against  Sasanian  overlordship  in  45o/i.  Of 
Etise  little  is  known,  and  it  is  debatable  whether 
he  wrote  as  an  eyewitness  (as  he  claims)  or  whether 
this  History  was  written  after  that  of  Lazar  of 
P'arpi,  who  describes  the  same  events  somewhat 
differently. 

EliSe’s  History  is  one  of  the  most  sophisticated 
works  in  early  Armenian  literature.  Speeches,  let- 
ters,  and  dialogue  enhance  Efiáe’s  message;  ac- 
cording  to  him,  nation  and  Christian  faith  are 
one,  the  apostate  and  the  traitor  are  identical. 
Elise  was  familiar  with  a  wide  range  of  Greek  and 
Syriac  texts,  but  his  main  model  was  the  Macca- 
bees.  The  setting  is  Armenia  and  Iran;  Etíäe  notes 
that  the  Byz.  emperor  Marcian  abandoned  the 
Christian  Armenians  to  their  fate.  Some  later  Ar- 
menian  writers  (e.g.,  Vardan  Vardapet)  adduce 
this  war  of  450/1  as  the  reason  for  the  absence 
from  thê  Council  of  Chalcedon  of  bishops  from 
Greater  Armenia.  Numerous  theological  works 
are  also  attributed  to  Etíse,  but  their  authorship 
is  most  uncertain. 

ed.  Matengrut' iwnk'  (Venice  1859;.  Hayoc'  Paterazmin,  ed. 
E.  Ter-Minasean  (Erevan  1957).  History  of  Vardan  and  the 
Armeman  War,  tr.  R.W.  Thomson  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1982). 

lit.  P.N.  Akinian,  Elisäus  Vardapet,  3  vols.  (Vienna  1932- 
60).  V.  Nalbandjan,  Egise  (Erevan  1972).  R.W.  Thomson, 
“EtiJë’s  History  of  Vardan:  New  Light  from  Old  Sources,” 
in  Classical  Armeman  Culture  (Chico,  Calif.,  1982)  41-51. 

-R.T. 

ELPIDIOS  (’EA.irt8toç),  a  patrihios  sent  as  strategos 
to  Sicily  by  Empress  Irene  in  Feb.  781.  Within 
two  months  he  was  accused  of  supporting  Caesar 
Nihephoros  and  his  brothers  who  were  aspiring 
to  the  throne;  Elpidios  may  even  have  proclaimed 
himself  emperor.  Irene  sent  the  spatharios  The- 
ophilos  to  arrest  Elpidios;  when  the  Sicilians  would 
not  surrender  him,  she  had  his  wife  beaten,  ton- 
sured,  and  imprisoned  with  his  sons  in  Constan- 
tinople.  Perhaps  it  was  in  reaction  to  the  revolt  of 
Elpidios  that  Irene  sought  an  alliance  with  Char- 
lemagne  through  a  marriage  between  his  daugh- 
ter  Rotrud  and  her  son  Constantine  VI  (C.  Tsir- 
panlis,  Byiantina  6  [1974]  347)-  In  782  Irene 
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dispatched  a  large  expedition  to  Sicily,  forcing 
Elpidios  to  flee  to  North  Africa,  where  the  Arabs 
reportedly  invested  him  with  imperial  regalia.  In 
7g4  he  accompanied  Sulaymän,  the  son  of  Härün 
al-Rashîd,  on  a  raid  into  Byz.  territory  (E.W. 
Brooks,  EHR  15  [1900]  741). 

lit.  Guilland,  Titres,  pt.  IX  (1970),  329.  -P.A.H. 

ELPIOS  THE  ROMAN.  See  Oulpios. 

EMBASSIES,  FOREIGN.  Foreign  ambassadors 
and  their  retinues  were  received  at  the  frontier 
by  the  service  responsible  for  the  imperial  post; 
on  their  way  to  Constantinople,  they  were  accom- 
panied  by  offìcials  (basilikoi),  were  provided  with 
safe-conducts  (sometimes  chrysobulls),  used  the 
post  (dromos)  facilities,  and  were  offered  food 
and  hospitality  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  regions 
that  they  crossed  (this  was  a  secondary  tax).  Once 
in  the  capital,  they  were  in  contact  with  the  ma- 
gister  officiorum  and  in  later  centuries  the  lo- 
gothetes  tou  dromou,  who  also  accompanied 
them  in  official  meetings.  They  were  the  respon- 
sibility  of  the  scrinium  barbarorum  (early  period) 
and  resided  in  a  special  residence,  the  apokrisìari- 
kion.  The  emperor  tried  to  impress  them  by  dis- 
playing  his  power  and  wealth  and  by  stressing  his 
supremacy  among  rulers,  sometimes  by  using  me- 
chanical  gimmicks  (automata);  then  he  might 
invite  them  for  meals  and  eventually  have  direct 
discussions  with  them,  such  as  the  ones  vividly 
described  by  Liutprand  of  Cremona.  Simplicity 
prevailed  in  the  later  centuries  with  the  decline 
of  the  empire.  The  exchange  of  presents  was  a 
standard  feature  of  all  incoming  and  outgoing 
embassies,  whose  security  was  guaranteed  by  the 
receiving  state,  sometimes  (for  barbarians)  by  giv- 
ing  or  exchanging  hostages.  (For  outgoing  Byz. 
embassies,  see  Ambassadors.) 

lit.  D.E.  Queller,  The  Offi.ee  of  Ambassador  in  the  Middle 
Ages  (Princeton  1967).  A.D.  Lee,  “Embassies  as  Evidence 
for  the  Movemem  of  Military  Intelligence  between  the 
Roman  and  Sasanian  Empires,”  The  Defence  of  the  Roman 
and  Byiantine  East,  ed.  P.  Freeman,  D.  Hennedy  (Oxford 
1986)  [=  BAR  Int.Ser.  297]  2:455-61.  -N.O. 

EMBOLOS  (ép./3o\oç),  the  regular  late  antique 
word  for  a  colonnaded  street,  also  denoted  the 
porticoes  that  lined  it.  The  frequent  appearance 
of  the  term  in  texts  and  inscriptions  of  the  4th— 


6th  C.  reflects  the  appearance  of  the  cities,  in 
which  emboloi  were  a  prominent  element,  common 
to  any  place  of  size  or  pretension.  The  streets 
often  served  as  main  arteries  through  the  cities 
(though  many  were  closed  to  wheeled  vehicles). 
The  colonnades  provided  access  to  shops  which 
formed  the  major  commercial  centers,  often  re- 
placing  the  ancient  agoras.  As  commerce  flour- 
ished,  vendors’  booths  were  often  set  up  between 
the  columns,  and  shops  were  extended  out  into 
the  street  despite  official  prohibition.  Emboloi  were 
particularly  prominent  in  Constantinople  where 
they  connected  all  parts  of  the  city.  Principal  em- 
boloi  in  Constantinople  were  those  of  the  shops  of 
the  argyropratai,  of  Domninos,  of  Leontios,  and 
of  Zeuxippos  as  well  as  the  Grand  (Makros)  and 
the  New  (Neos)  emboloi.  After  the  7th  C.,  emboloi 
in  provincial  cities  generally  lost  their  function 
and  were  frequently  built  over  with  houses. 

lit.  C.  Foss,  Ephesus  After  Antujuity  (Cambridge  1979) 
65L  Janin,  CP  byi.  87-94.  D.  Claude,  Die  byzantinische  Stadt 
im  6.  Jahrhundert  (Munich  1969)  60—63.  -C.F.,  A.C. 

EMBROIDERY,  either  of  silver  (àpyvpoKévmjTa) 
or  of  gold  (xpv<JOK£VTT]Ta,  also  chrysosolenokenteta, 
chrysoklaba,  and  chrysoklabarika)  was  used  for  the 
costume  of  emperors  and  high  functionaries,  li- 
turgical  cloths,  etc.  It  was  executed  by  skilled 
artisans,  or  chrysoklabarioi :  Theophanes  (Theoph. 
469.3—4)  refers  to  an  imperial  workshop  of  chry- 
sohlabarioi  in  Constantinople;  Philotheos  speaks  of 
imperial  tailors,  chrysohlabarioi,  and  goldsmiths  as 
participating  in  court  ceremonial  (Oikonomides, 
Listes  133.9—10);  and  an  epitaphios  in  Berat 
(ca.  1376)  is  signed  by  a  chrysoklabares  George.  The 
De  ceremoniis  frequently  mentions  embroidered 
costumes  but  rarely  describes  them  in  detail;  once 
it  speaks  of  the  emperor’s  purple  maphorion  as 
covered  with  gold-embroidered  roses  (De  cer. 
529.15).  The  loros,  esp.  that  worn  by  emperors, 
was  particularly  sumptuous,  embroidered  with  gold 
and  precious  stones.  The  finest  embroideries  were 
done  with  silk,  gold,  or  silver  threads  on  purple, 
red,  or  blue  silk  backing.  Silk  threads  were  used 
primarily  for  faces  and  occasionally  detail.  Most 
of  the  design  was  embroidered  with  gold  and 
silver  threads  made  either  as  metal  strips  wound 
around  a  silk,  often  colored,  yarn  (these  are  known 
as  chryso-  and  argyronemata  or  by  the  attributive 
solenotos  or  klapotos)  or  as  finely  drawn  wires  (known 
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as  syrmata);  both  were  applied  by  couching.  Em- 
broideries  could  also  include  pearls  and  enamels 
(e.g.,  on  the  Great  Sakkos  of  Patr.  Photios  of 
Moscow,  1409—13). 

Except  for  a  few  fragments  from  Egypt,  surviv- 
ing  embroideries  are  late  in  date;  the  Halberstadt 
kalymmata  of  ca.  1195  are  probably  the  earliest 
datable  example.  Other  important  specimens  in- 
clude  the  i3th-C.  St.  Lawrence  textile  sent  to 
Genoa  by  Michael  VIII  Palaiologos  (now  in  the 
Palazzo  Bianco  in  Genoa)  as  well  as  the  so-called 
Dalmatic  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  Thessalo- 
nike  aer,  both  i4th  C.  The  use  of  embroidery  in 
the  decoration  of  textiles  appears  to  have  in- 
creased  with  the  decline  of  silk  weaving  and  a 
greater  demand  for  specific  figural  compositions 
on  liturgical  cloths  and  costume  in  the  Palaiologan 
period. 

lit.  G.  Millet,  Brodenes  religieuses  de  style  byiantin  (Paris 
1939-47).  Koukoules,  Bios  2.2:41-47.  P.  Johnstone,  The 
Bymntine  Tradìtion  in  Church  Embroidery  (London  1967). 
M.S.  Theochares,  Ehhlesiastiha  chrysokentela  (Athens  ig86). 
A.  Chatzemichale,  “Ta  chrysokIabarika — syrmateina — syr- 
makesika  kentemata,”  in  Mélanges  offerts  à  Octave  et  Melpo 
Merlier ,  vol.  2  (Athens  1956)  447-98.  -A.G. 


EMESA  (’T.fiecra,  ’E/a.io-(o-)a,  Ar.  Hims  [Homs]  in 
Syria),  city  of  the  province  of  Phoenicia  Libanen- 
sis,  at  the  crossing  of  routes  from  Palmyra  to  the 
sea  and  from  Damascus  to  the  north.  It  became 
an  autocephalous  metropolitan  see  under  the  pa- 
triarch  of  Antioch  after  the  head  of  John  the 
Baptist  was  discovered  there  in  Feb.  453  by  monks 
of  the  Spelaion  (Cave)  Monastery;  the  relic  was 
placed  in  the  cathedral  and  venerated  by  pilgrims. 
Although  about  300  Greek  inscriptions  from  Emesa 
(dating  from  the  ìst  C.  b.c.  onward)  have  been 
published  ( IGLSyr  5,  nos.  2202—501),  there  are 
relatively  few  other  archaeological  remnants  of 
the  antique  city;  those  of  the  Byz.  period  include 
a  basilica  and  funerary  chapel  (ibid.  2205-11). 
The  vitae  of  local  saints,  such  as  Julian  of  Emesa, 
and  esp.  the  vita  of  Symeon  of  Emesa  by  Leontios 
of  Neapolis  (C.  Mango  in  Byz.  und  der  Westen  25- 
41)  mention  other,  public  buildings:  a  hippo- 
drome,  theater,  two  baths.  Romanos  the  Melode 
was  a  native  of  Emesa.  The  city  was  under  Persian 
rule  from  609/10  to  628. 

There  are  several  conflicting  accounts  of  the 
loss  of  Emesa  to  the  Arabs  in  635—36.  Then  Abü 
'Ubayda  al-Jarrah  abandoned  Emesa,  and  the  Byz. 


force  entered  the  city  (Donner,  Conquests  i32f), 
but  after  the  defeat  of  Yarmuk  the  situation 
changed  and  Herakleios  left  Emesa.  The  Arabs 
seized  the  city  without  bloodshed  after  the  pop- 
ulation  had  paid  a  ransom  (71,000  dinars)  and 
probably  turned  the  Church  of  St.  John  into  a 
mosque  (N.  Elisséeff,  El 2  3:397);  the  urban  prop- 
erties  left  vacant  were  divided  up  among  the  Mus- 
lims  (Donner,  Conquests  247).  Emesa  remained 
under  Muslim  control  thereafter  except  for  short 
periods  in  the  ìoth  C.:  the  Arab  geographer  al- 
Istakhrî  (951)  praised  the  climate,  soil,  and  paved 
streets  and  markets  of  Emesa,  but  lamented  the 
damage  caused  in  the  area  by  the  Byz.  (G.  Le 
Strange,  Palestine  under  the  Moslems  [rp.  Beirut 
1965]  353f)-  Nikephoros  II  Phokas  occupied  Emesa 
in  969  and  took  away  the  head  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist;  John  I  Tzimiskes  levied  tribute  there  in  975; 
the  Byz.  burned  the  city  in  983  and  Basil  II 
extended  his  authority  over  it  in  995,  setting  fire 
to  it  yet  again  in  999. 

lit.  P.  Peeters,  “La  Passion  de  S.  Julien  d’Émèse,”  AB 
47  (1929)  44-76.  -M.M.M. 


EMIR  (àfMipàç,  é/up7)ç),  Turkish  form  of  Arabic 
title  camtr,  generally  meaning  “commander”  and 
largely  used  by  the  Islamic  peoples.  In  early  Is- 
lamic  times  only  commanders  of  armies  used  the 
title,  but  later  persons  exercising  administrative 
and  financial  authority  adopted  it.  Under  the  Sel- 
juks  it  was  given  to  military  officers  and  to  younger 
princes.  In  the  late  ìgth  and  in  the  i4th  C.  it  was 
used  by  lesser  rulers  such  as  those  of  the  Turkish 
states  that  succeeded  the  old  sultanate  of  Rüm;  it 
was  finally  used  by  the  Ottoman  sultan.  The  term 
appears  in  early  Byz.  sources  (e.g.,  Theophanes 
the  Confessor)  as  a  loanword  from  the  Arabic. 
The  names  of  some  Byz.  families  (e.g.,  Amiro- 
pouloi,  Amiroutzes)  originate  from  this  title.  The 
Song  of  the  Ameras  (Emir)  forms  the  first  section  of 
the  epic  Digenes  Arritas.  It  was  gradually  used 
alternatively  with  or  replaced  by  the  Turkish  title 
BEG. 

lit.  L.  Bazin,  El 2  1:1159.  A.A.  Duri,  EI 2  1:4380  Mo- 
ravcsik,  Byiantinoturcica  2:66—68.  E.A.  Zachariadou,  "Pa- 
chymeres  on  the  ‘Amourioi’  of  Kastamonu,”  BMGS  3  (1977) 
57-70.  -E.A.Z. 


EMMANUEL.  See  Christ:  Types  of  Christ. 
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EMMAUS  ÇEfj.fjuxov<;,  Ar.  'Amwàs),  identified  by 
Sozomenos  as  Nikopolis,  and,  according  to  Euse- 
bios  of  Caesarea,  “a  famous  polis"  in  Judaea,  on 
the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jaffa.  It  was  an  au- 
tocephalous  archbishopric  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  Jerusalem.  It  contained  several  goals  of  pil- 
grimage — a  healing  spring  and  churches.  Ruins 
of  a  church  and  baptistery  with  mosaics  of  the 
5th/6th  C.  were  discovered  there.  The  city  also 
had  a  Jewish  and  Samaritan  population.  Con- 
quered  by  the  Arabs  between  634  and  638,  it  was 
decimated  by  the  plague  of  639.  Emmaus  was 
displaced  by  Diospolis  and  then  Ramla,  and  later 
pilgrims  give  confused  testimony  concerning  its 
location.  The  Byz.  church  was  rebuilt  in  the  Cru- 
sader  period. 

It  remains  debatable  (R.  Janin,  DHGE  15  [1963] 
428)  whether  the  Emmaus  mentioned  in  the  Gos- 
pels  as  the  place  where  Christ  had  revealed  him- 
self  to  two  of  his  disciples  can  be  identified  as 
Emmaus-Nikopolis.  ' 

lit.  H.  Vincent,  F.M.  Abel,  Emmaüs,  sa  basilìque  et  son 
histoire  (Paris  1932).  G.  Hölscher,  RE  17  (1937)  533-35- 
Wilkinson,  Pilgrims  156.  EAEHL  2:362—64. 

-G.V„  Z.U.M. 

EMOTIONS  (rà  Tráörf)  were  defined  by  Nemesios 
as  a  kind  of  movement  ( kinesis ):  movement  ac- 
cording  to  nature  is  energy,  whereas  movement 
against  nature  is  emotion  or  passion  (PG  40:673^). 
Ancient  ethics  created  an  ideal  of  freedom  from 
emotions — apatheia  or  ataraxia — and  church  fa- 
thers  inherited  from  the  ancients  a  condemnation 
of  emotions,  which  were  identified  as  vices;  thus 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  wrote,  in  accordance  with 
Romans  7:5,  of  sinful  passions  working  in  our 
body  (PG  66:8o8AB).  The  hegoumenos  Dorotheos 
in  the  6th  C.,  however,  drew  a  distinction  between 
the  two — pathe  are  evil  desires  and  hamartiai  (vices) 
their  energies,  or  realizations  (PG  88:iÔ2iD). 
Theologians  emphasized  consistently  that  God  has 
no  emotions  and  is  apathes  (Gregory  of  Nyssa,  PG 
45:496)- 

The  solemnity  of  Byz.  ceremonial,  ecclesiastical 
and  imperial  alike,  rejected  emotional  move- 
ments;  an  uncontrolled  gesture  or  unbalanced 
bf.havior  were  signs  of  barbaric,  uncivilized  up- 
bringing,  whereas  an  ideal  appearance  presup- 
posed  “measure,”  “balance,”  and  “rhythm,”  or 
harmony  and  symmetry  (Ljubarskij,  Psell  235O  in 
contrast  to  emotional  outbursts.  Ammianus  Mar- 


cellinus  described  the  “statuesque”  pose  of  Con- 
stantius  II,  and  the  imperial  portraits  of  the  4th 
C.  presented  motionless,  “stony”  figures.  Patience 
was  treated  as  a  necessity  in  any  situation  and 
would  be  rewarded  in  heaven  (E.  Osborn,  Ethical 
Pattems  in  Early  Christian  Thought  [Cambridge  1 976] 
133).  Hagiographers  also  emphasized  that  their 
heroes  and  heroines  acted  without  emotion  in  the 
most  distressing  situations,  even  on  the  verge  of 
death.  At  the  same  time,  the  Byz.  distinguished 
between  good  and  bad  emotions:  laughter  was 
a  bad  emotion,  whereas  tears  (see  Contrition) 
were  always  welcome  and  indicated  a  sympathetic 
character;  the  gentle  smile  also  fit  the  ideal  of 
sanctity.  Strong  emotions  such  as  passionate  love 
of  God  were  also  acceptable  in  Christians.  The 
Passion  of  Christ  is  the  focus  of  the  theology  of 
salvation.  From  the  i2th  C.  onward  Byz.  writers 
presented  emotions  ever  more  boldly  (e.g.,  delight 
in  dancing  and  even  obscure  body  language); 
they  participated  enthusiastically  in  processions 
and  even  displayed  emotions  that  trespassed  on 
the  conventional  moral  code. 

Representation  in  Art.  In  art,  emotions  were 
expressed  less  through  physiognomy  than  through 
gesture.  D.  Winfield  ( DOP  22  [1968]  128)  sug- 
gested  that  painters  limited  themselves  to  two 
basic  facial  attitudes:  one  for  emotional  distur- 
bance,  one  for  tranquility.  Confronting  innumer- 
able  impassive  saints,  the  modern  observer  may 
doubt  even  the  second  category  (L.  Brubaker, 
Word  and  Image  5  [1989]  19-32).  The  reason  for 
this  lack  of  animation  was  not  necessarily  the 
sacred  nature  of  the  image:  similar  expressionless 
faces  characterize  scores  of  warriors,  mimes,  and 
dancers  on  bone  casrets  and  boxes,  the  largest 
preserved  class  of  secular  art.  Manuel  Chryso- 
loras  (PG  156:570— 59A)  echoed  the  3rd-C. 
theoretician  Philostratos  (Die  Bìlder,  ed.  O.  Schön- 
berger  [Munich  1968]  4.21-22),  who  had  pre- 
scribed  that  artists  convey  dispositions,  as  these 
are  refllected  in  faces.  The  steeply  angled  brows 
of  mourners  in  the  Vienna  Genesis  convey  ob- 
vious  feeling,  but,  while  many  5th-  and  6th-C. 
images  show  open-mouthed  horror  or  smiling 
pleasure,  no  extant  works  of  art  display  the  range 
of  expressions  that  Choririos  of  Gaza  and  Ni- 
cholas  Mesarites  purport  to  describe.  Except  for 
the  sorrowful  Virgin  in  Crucifixion  scenes,  emo- 
tional  manifestations  are  rare  even  in  the  “pa- 
thetic”  phase  of  i2th-C.  monumental  painting; 
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in  the  i4th  C.,  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  is 
performed  by  murderers  treated  at  worst  as  car- 
icatures. 

lit.  Maguire,  “Depiction  of  Sorrow.”  -A.K.,  A.C. 

EMPEROR  (called  basileus,  autorrator,  also 
despotes),  the  pinnacle  of  Byz.  political  struc- 
ture  and  society,  whose  extraordinary  position  is 
reflected  in  virtually  every  creadon  of  Byz.  civili- 
zation.  The  ideology  of  his  power  came  from 
Rome,  refashioned  by  Christian  and  Hellenistic 
concepdons.  The  divinely  promoted  emperor  was 
considered  to  have  been  elected  commander  in 
chief,  whether  it  was  the  army,  senate,  or  citizens 
that  acted  as  God’s  agents  by  their  acclamation. 
This  lack  of  juridical  clarity  helps  explain  the 
legitimacy  of  military  success,  the  absence  of 
hereditary  succession  (designated  successors  were 
made  co-emperors),  and  the  vitality  of  usurpa- 

TIONS. 

From  the  7th  and  8th  C.  onward,  Byz.’s  new 
social  condidons  fostered  the  gradual  appearance 
of  a  legitimacy  of  birth — porphyrogennetos — 
and  lineage.  The  providential  ruler  chosen  by 
God  ( ek  theou  on  coins — DOC  3.1:179)  was  con- 
ceived  as  God’s  representative  on  earth,  the  sun 
and  serenity  were  his  chosen  metaphors,  and  he 
enjoyed  unique  liturgical  and  executive  privileges 
within  the  church  (A.  Michel,  Die  Kaisermacht  in 
der  Ostkirche  (843—1204)  [Darmstadt  1959]).  As 
the  source  of  law,  he  was  not  bound  by  it  (Basil. 
2.6.1;  cf.  e.g.,  Leo  VI,  nov.47)  and  some  believe 
he  possessed  a  right  of  land  ownership  over  the 
entire  empire  (Kazhdan,  Gosp.hlass.  229—35).  Al- 
though  Byz.  frequently  revolted  against  emperors 
and  killed  or  toppled  them,  and  their  effecdve 
authority  was  somewhat  ambiguous,  few  ques- 
tioned  the  idea  of  emperor.  The  reality  of  his 
power  lay  in  a  professional  army  and  a  bureau- 
cracy  expert  at  extracting  wealth  through  elabo- 
rate  taxes  and  extensive  private  revenues,  the 
whole  enhanced  by  propaganda  and  the  em- 
peror’s  centrality  to  Byz.  mentality  and  patrio- 
tism — a  system  unparalleled  in  European  states 
before  the  i3th  C. 

The  emperor  was  distinguished  from  his  sub- 
jects  ( douloi )  by  his  seclusion  in  the  palace  and 
his  way  of  life  (a  living  archaism  in  the  ìoth  C.); 
by  a  sacral  status  inherited  from  the  imperial 


Emperor.  The  emperor  and  four  court  officials;  min- 
iature  in  a  manuscript  of  the  Homilies  of  John  Chry- 
sostom  (Paris,  Coislin  79,  fol.2r);  llth  C.  Bibliothèque 
Nationale,  Paris.  Emp.  Nikephoros  III  Botaneiates  is 
seated  before  Truth  and  Justice. 

cult;  by  his  use  of  purple  and  gold  (e.g.,  chry- 
sobulls),  ceremony,  and  insignia;  and  by  a 
sanctity  indirectly  derived  from  the  cult  of  Con- 
stantine  I  and  the  commemoradon  of  his  succes- 
sors  in  the  Synaxarion  of  Constantinople .  He  was 
united  with  his  subjects  by  the  exercise  of  his 
powers,  his  jusdce  (cf.  the  story  of  Theophilos 
and  the  marketplace:  TheophCont  87.9—88.3)  and 
philanthropy,  by  ceremony  and  prayers  that 
concretized  their  mutual  relations,  by  their  oaths 
of  allegiance,  and  by  their  payment  of  taxes.  His 
relations  with  the  aristocracy  were  explicitly  de- 
fined  by  the  ofhce  and  dignities  he  granted  them. 

By  Ostrogorsky’s  count,  88  emperors  ruled 
Constantinople  from  324  to  1453  for  an  average 
reign  of  about  13  years,  or  12  without  the  excep- 
tional  longevity  of  the  Palaiologoi  (an  average  of 
over  19  years  from  1259  to  1453).  This  apparent 
stability  contrasts  with  high  turnover  in  periods 
of  crisis  (e.g.,  695—717,  seven  emperors  came  to 
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power  in  22  years;  797—820,  fìve  in  23;  1055—81, 
seven  in  26;  1 180—1204,  six  in  24)  and  numerous 
failed  usurpations.  The  unusual  political  and  ad- 
ministrative  continuity  favored  by  this  longevity 
must  be  reckoned  a  factor  in  Byz.’s  survival. 

Patterns  of  the  transmission  of  power  changed 
significantly,  the  most  important  trends  being  the 
decline  of  election — partly  supplanted  by  success- 
ful  usurpation — and  the  growth  of  family  succes- 
sion  in  later  dynasties  of  Romnenoi  and  Palaio- 
logoi.  The  period  324-610  saw  ten  designated 
successors  take  power  without  signihcant  violence 
against  the  senior  emperor;  seven  of  these  suc- 
cessors  were  family  members,  six  more  were 
elected,  and  four  took  power  violently,  aithough 
among  them  Constantine  I  and  Julian  could  claim 
family  and  institutional  rights.  Family  and  usur- 
pation  loomed  larger  from  610  to  1204,  when  32 
co-emperors  succeeded,  25  of  whom  were  off- 
spring  and  six  more  coopted  into  the  imperial 
family;  Michael  I  Rangabe  might  claim  election, 
but  he  was  the  son-in-law  of  Nikephoros  I.  Twenty- 
one  took  power  violently. 

The  family  dominated  late  Byz.  succession:  eight 
emperors,  all  with  close  family  connections  by 
blood  or  marriage,  took  power  as  designated  suc- 
cessors,  although  two  used  violence  to  enforce 
their  claims;  moreover,  the  two  elected  emperors 
were  sons  of  emperors.  Of  the  four  usurpers,  two 
were  closely  related  to  a  predecessor. 

The  institutional  background  of  emperors  re- 
flects  the  political  structure:  the  early  Byz.  army 
(324—610)  supplied  12  emperors,  the  bureaucracy 
only  Anastasios  I,  while  the  imperial  family  pro- 
vided  nine  emperors,  if  one  includes  Constantine 
I  and  Basilisros.  The  period  of  the  7th-i2th  C. 
reflects  the  triumph  of  lineage,  and  the  bureau- 
cracy  and  palace  milieux  gained  against  the  army: 
the  former  supplied  roughly  one  emperor  for 
every  two  from  the  army.  The  bureaucracy  dis- 
appears  as  a  recruiting  ground  for  late  Byz.  em- 
perors. 

Except  for  Zeno,  the  European  provinces  sup- 
plied  all  early  Byz.  emperors  of  known  back- 
ground  born  outside  of  Constantinople  down  to 
Tiberios  II;  thereafter,  Asia  Minor  (with  some 
exceptions,  e.g.,  Irene  and  Basil  I)  predominated 
for  emperors  born  outside  Constantinople,  re- 
flecting  its  enhanced  economic  and  social  signifi- 
cance.  In  its  final  centuries,  the  empire’s  reduced 


size  severely  limited  the  possibilities  and  their 
significance. 

Most  new  emperors  came  from  the  aristocracy. 
Nonetheless,  the  rise  of  nonaristocrats  to  supreme 
power  through  imperial  service  (e.g.,  justin  I, 
Basil  I,  Michael  IV)  was  an  exceptional  but  per- 
sistent  phenomenon  down  to  the  Romnenoi;  more 
common,  probably,  was  the  rise  of  second- 
generation  aristocrats  (e.g.,  Valens,  Justinian  I). 
Aristocratic  background  and  the  premium  Byz. 
placed  on  literacy  meant  a  high  level  of  culture 
among  the  overwhelming  majority  of  emperors, 
many  of  whom,  like  Justínian  I,  Constantine  VII, 
or  Manuel  II,  have  left  significant  writings.  (For 
list  of  emperors,  see  Byzantium,  History  of.) 

lit.  Das  Byzantinische  Hemcherbild,  ed.  H.  Hunger 
(Darmstadt  1975).  -M.McC. 

EMPHYTEUSIS  (è/c(/>i>Teucri.ç),  in  the  461  C.,  the 
term  referring  to  a  set  of  administrative  regula- 
tions  whereby  estates  belonging  to  the  crown  were 
transferred  to  private  cultivators.  By  the  late  ^th 
C.  emphyteusis  had  developed  into  a  specìfic  type 
of  written  contract  governing  long-term,  usually 
perpetual  leases  of  real  property  applicable  not 
only  to  crown  lands  but  to  holdings  of  private  and 
ecclesiastical  landlords.  Emp.  Zeno  defined  emphy- 
teusis  as  a  right  distinct  from  lease  or  sale,  al- 
though  possessing  certain  qualities  of  both  ( Cod.Just . 
IV  66.1).  An  emphyteuta  could  not  be  evicted  as 
long  as  he  paid  an  annual  fee  ( solita  pensio)  or 
presented  to  his  master  receipts  ( apodochae )  for 
public  services;  his  tenement  was  heritable  and 
could  be  alienated  unless  the  tenant  had  lost  the 
contract,  emphyleuticum  instrumentans  ( Cod.Just .  IV 
66.2-3). 

In  case  of  sale,  the  owner  possessed  a  right  of 
preemptive  purchase  and  was  otherwise  entitled 
to  a  payment  equal  to  2  percent  of  the  purchase 
price.  Persons  undertaking  an  emphyteutical  con- 
tract  were  required  to  pay  an  initiation  fee,  to 
keep  the  land  in  cultivation,  and  to  return  it 
unimpaired.  Special  restrictions  (Justinian  I,  novel 
120)  were  placed  on  the  use  of  emphyteusis  for 
ecclesiastical  lands  in  order  to  prevent  the  alien- 
ation  of  church  property.  Later  jurisprudence 
adhered  closely,  with  some  simplifications  and 
modifications,  to  Justinianic  regulations.  After  the 
7th  C.  emphyteusis  appears  primarily  to  have  been 
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applied  to  ecclesiasdcal  property.  Legal  texts  re- 
tain  the  traditional  meaning  of  the  term  (e.g.,  D. 
Simon,  S.  Trojanos,  FM  2  [1977]  Ô7f)  up  to  the 
i5th  C.  (e.g.,  Xénoph.,  00.32.29—30),  whereas  in 
documents  of  the  i3th— i5th  C.  the  term  emphy- 
teuma  was  applied  to  the  urban  milieu  (Constan- 
tinople,  Thessalonike,  Serres)  and  denoted,  like 
enoihion,  “house  rent,”  the  annual  payment  for  a 
house  built  by  the  tenant  (A.  Kazhdan,  JÖB  39 
[1989]  22). 

lit.  D.  Simon,  “Das  frühbyzantinische  Emphyteuse- 
recht,"  Akten  der  Ceselhchaft  für  griechische  und  hellenistische 
Rechtsgeschichte,  vol.  3  (Vienna  1982)  365-422.  G.  Weiss, 
“Die  Entscheidung  des  Kosmas  Magistros  über  das  Parö- 
kenrecht,”  Byiantion  48  (1978)  477-500.  -A.J.C. 

EMPORION  (èp.iróptoi',  p-n-ópto  in  later  sources, 
e.g.,  the  Chronicle  of  the  Tocco),  a  term  of  ancient 
origin  (J.  Rougé,  Recherches  sur  l’organisation  du 
commerce  maritime  en  Méditerranée  sous  l’empire  ro- 
main  [Paris  1966]  108)  designating  a  place  of  trade, 
found  along  frontiers,  coasts,  and  trade  routes. 
Primarily  associated  with  seaports,  they  are  also 
attested  in  inland  areas,  such  as  Thrace  and  Bi- 
thynia.  Niketas  Choniates  (Nik.Chon.  75.56—57) 
defines  the  emporion  of  Corinth  as  “the  lower  polis.” 
In  charters  emporia  (usually  juxtaposed  with  kas- 
tra)  are  small  settlements  of  urban  type  where 
ships  can  be  docked  ( Lavra  1 ,  no.  55.59— 60, 
a.1102).  Near  the  emporion  tou  Kotzinou,  on  the 
island  of  Lemnos,  was  the  kastron  of  the  same 
name  ( Dionys .  no.  25.12—15,  a.1430),  and  the 
Lavra  of  Athanasios  was  said  to  own  a  house  in 
the  kastron  Kotzinou  and  two  more  in  the  emporion 
(Laura  3,  no.  164.4-5,  a.1415),  which  according 
to  another  document  (Laura  2,  no.  77.108,3.1284?) 
was  located  at  the  seashore.  The  term  might  des- 
ignate  a  commercial  quarter  of  a  town,  a  market 
situated  outside  the  urban  fortifications  (e.g.,  em- 
porion  of  Adrianople),  or  a  settlement  which  was 
in  itself  a  marketplace,  as  in  the  case  of  Sagou- 
daous,  donated  by  the  sebastokrator  Isaac  Komne- 
nos  to  the  Kosmosoteira  monastery  at  Bera.  In 
scholarly  literature  the  term  also  has  a  number  of 
meanings — from  early  medieval  trading  settle- 
ments  in  the  West  (R.  Hodges,  Dark  Age  Economics 
[New  York  1982]  47—65)  to  small  Byz.  towns 
(Litavrin,  VizObsíestvo  122—24)  to  gr°at  coastal 
cities  (M.  Sjuzjumov,  VizVrem  8  [1956]  26—41). 

lit.  M.  £ivojinovic,  “Settlements  with  Marketplace  Sta- 
tus,”  ZRVI  24-25  (1986)  407-12.  -A.K. 


EMPRESS  (augusta,  avyov<TTa,  fìacríhuTcra;  cf.  E. 
Bensammar,  Byzantion  46  [1976]  243-91).  Le- 
gally,  the  empress  depended  on  the  emperor  (Di- 
gest  1.3.31;  Basil.  2.6.1;  Scholia  Bas.  2.6.1),  but  in 
favorable  circumstances  late  Roman  empresses, 
such  as  Pulcheria,  Ariadne,  Theodora  (wife  of 
Justinian  I),  or  Sophia  (wife  of  Justin  II)  might 
wield  great  power,  esp.  through  a  regency.  Their 
social  background  (e.g.,  the  marriage  of  Honorius 
and  Arkadios  to  generals’  daughters)  illuminates 
the  empire’s  changing  political  structure;  con- 
versely,  the  case  of  the  wife  of  Justinian  I,  Con- 
stantine  VI,  or  Theophilos  shows  how  such  mar- 
riages  generated  power  and  influence  for  the 
woman’s  family.  Newcomers  on  the  throne  tried 
to  solidify  their  power  by  marriage  to  an  estab- 
lished  empress,  from  Marcian  and  Pulcheria  to 
Nikephoros  III  Botaneiates  and  Maria  of  “Alania.” 

In  the  late  Roman  period  the  status  of  empress 
was  granted  only  grudgingly  to  imperial  women: 
of  the  first  26  emperors’  30  known  wives  (324— 
527)  only  nine  were  augustae.  Four  others  became 
augustae  as  mother,  sister,  etc.  These  early  augustae 
issued  coinage,  authenticated  documents  with  lead 
seals  (Licinia  Eudoxia — Zacos,  Seals  1,  no.2759), 
wore  imperial  insignia,  and  possessed  their  own 
retinues.  Their  public  life,  largely  separate  from 
their  spouses,  involved  a  kind  of  parallel  court 
and  ceremonies  with  the  female  elite  (McCormick, 
Etemal  Victory  203^).  Like  Leontia  (602),  some 
became  empress  at  their  husband’s  accession,  some 
on  marriage,  and  others  afterward  or  not  at  all, 
whence  the  different  coronation  options  in  De 
ceremoniis  (De  cer.,  bk.  1,  chs.  39—41).  The  reasons 
are  not  always  clear,  but  down  to  the  8th  C.,  at 
least,  empress  status  could  follow  the  birth  of  a 
male  heir  (D.  Missiou,yÖfi  32.2  [1982]  489—98). 

The  solidification  of  Byz.  aristocratic  lineages 
and  the  Komnenian  privatization  of  the  state 
probably  enhanced  the  power  of  the  empresses. 
They  kept  most  earlier  privileges  and  wives  be- 
came  empresses  more  regularly — for  example, 
Alexios  I  crowned  Irene  Doukaina  one  week  after 
his  accession  and  his  dynastic  successors’  spouses 
appear  to  have  been  simultaneously  crowned  and 
married  or  affianced.  As  Irene,  Theodora  (wife 
of  Theophilos),  Zoe,  Eudokia  Makrembolitissa, 
Maria  of  Antioch,  and  Anna  of  Savoy  show,  suc- 
cessful  female  regency  became  more  frequent, 
while  Irene,  Zoe,  and  her  sister  Theodora  even 
ruled  briefly  in  their  own  names.  From  Anna 
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Dalassene’s  administration  of  the  empire  onward, 
acts  issued  by  empresses  survive  that  compare 
with  those  of  their  male  counterparts  and  that 
show  them  administering  very  considerable  wealth 
(F.  Barisic,  ZRVI  13  [1971]  143—202;  U.V.  Bosch 
in  Mél.Dujcev  83—102). 

From  788  to  881  sources  mention  bride  shows 
for  selecting  imperial  spouses.  Diplomacy  began 
to  bring  foreign  wives  for  emperors  in  the  8th  C., 
when  marriages  with  Khazar  princesses  were  fol- 
lowed  by  failed  negotiations  for  Frankish  ones. 
Foreign  brides  might  be  coached  in  the  Greek 
language  and  Byz.  customs  before  arriving  in 
Constantinople  (Theoph.  455.23-25)  and  changed 
their  names  when  they  assumed  Byz.  identity. 
Their  geopolitical  status  peaked  under  the  Kom- 
nenoi,  with  brides  from  the  German  Empire  and 
Capetian  France.  Such  alliances  became  so  usual 
in  late  Byz.  that  a  ceremony  was  established  for 
the  adventus  of  imperial  fiancées  from  abroad, 
but  Palaiologan  wives  came  from  lesser  echelons 
of  regional  potentates. 

ut.  K.  Holum,  Theodosian  Empresses  (Berkeley  1982).  S. 
Maslev,  “Die  staatsrechtliche  Stellung  der  byzantinischen 
Raiserinnen,”  BS  27  (1966)  308-43.  -M.McC. 


ENAMELS.  Enameling  is  a  means  of  embellish- 
rnent  in  which  glass,  colored  with  metallic  oxides, 
is  heated  until  it  melts  and  fuses  with  metal.  Al- 
though  enameling  techniques  varied  over  time 
and  place,  the  Byz.  were  best  known  for  their 
cloisonné  enamel,  in  which  cells  divided  by  thin 
strips  of  gold  ( cloisons )  are  filled  with  glass  and 
fired.  After  cooling,  the  composite  surface  of  glass 
and  metal  is  ground  and  polished.  The  lustrous 
result  became  the  norm  for  enamels  of  the  ìoth- 
i2th  C.,  which  were  used  on  icons,  reliquaries, 
book  covers,  chalices,  and  crowns,  and  even  sewn 
onto  ecclesiastical  vestments. 

The  Byz.  precursor  of  cloisonné  was  a  tech- 
nique  in  which  enamel,  often  thinly  applied,  was 
contained  within  loops  of  filigree  (either  wire  or 
strips  set  on  edge)  that  determined  the  outline  of 
the  desired  motif.  The  earliest  example  is  a  me- 
dallion  portrait  of  a  5th-C.  empress  (Wessel,  Byz. 
Enamels ,  no.2),  probably  Licinia  Eudoxia,  consort 
of  Valentinian  III.  This  filigree  technique  was  in 
use  at  least  until  the  7th  C. 

Cloisonné  enamel  was  the  technique  used  from 
the  gth  C.  onward,  and  Buckton  ( infra )  has  sug- 


gested  that  the  origin  of  Byz.  cloisonné  technique 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Carolingian  world.  Whatever 
its  origin,  the  technique  was  well  established  in 
Byz.  for  reliquaries  and  enrolpia  by  the  time 
the  votive  crown  of  Leo  [VI]  was  made  ( Treasury 
S.  Marco,  no.8).  The  emperor  appears  in  a  loros 
and  stemma  on  one  of  the  medallions.  The  busts 
of  Leo  and  of  saints  on  these  medallions  have 
backgrounds  of  translucent  green,  which  is  char- 
acteristic  of  9th-C.  enamel. 

Already  apparent  here  is  the  substitution  of 
enamels  for  precious  stones,  which  were  still  used 
on  other  votive  crowns.  Gems  are  again  absent  on 
a  chalice  inscribed  “Lord,  help  the  Orthodox 
emperor  Romanos”  (ibid.,  no.  10),  an  ancient  sar- 
donyx  vessel,  the  lip  of  which  is  enclosed  in  a 
metal  band  with  enamel  images,  including  those 
of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  Lazaros  the  icon  painter. 
Their  haloes  and  garments,  displaying  a  great 
variety  of  blues,  are  silhouetted  against  the  gilt 
metal,  instead  of  having  an  enamel  background. 
This  technique  became  standard  from  the  ìoth 
C.  onward  and  is  responsible  for  the  “typical” 
Byz.  enamel,  with  the  figure  isolated  against  the 
gold  of  the  piaque  or  medallion.  A  second  sar- 
donyx  chalice  with  an  identical  inscription  was 
likewise  brought  to  Venice  as  booty  from  Con- 
stantinople  in  or  after  1204  (ibid.,  no.  11). 

Numerous  enamels  have  been  seen  as  products 
of  late  gth-ioth-C.  Georgian  art,  but  work  from 
the  Caucasus  is  hard  to  distinguish  from  Byz. 
examples;  further  difficulties  of  identity  and  au- 
thenticity  are  raised  by  the  alterations  and  forg- 
eries  undertaken  by  ìgth-C.  dealers  and  restorers. 
Unquestionable,  datable  Byz.  enamels  include  the 
Limburg  an-der-Lahn  reliquary  and  some  pre- 
cious  objects  of  the  1  ìth  C.  usually  interpreted  as 
crowns  of  Constantine  IX  (Wessel,  Byz.  Enamels, 
no.32)  and  Michael  VII  (the  so-called  Holy  Crown 
of  Hungary — Stnrfien  7vr  Machtsymbolih.  des  mìttehil- 
terlichen  Ungam,  eds.  F.  F'ülep,  E.  Kovács,  Zs. 
Lovag  [Budapest  1983]). 

Constantinople  as  a  source  of  “export  enamels” 
is  also  apparent  in  two  enameled  triptychs,  pos- 
sibly  brought  to  the  West  by  Wibald  of  Stavelot. 
The  most  celebrated  example  is  the  Pala  d’üro, 
the  largest  surviving  complex  of  such  materials; 
part  of  it  was  in  Venice  by  the  early  1  2th  C.  The 
origina!  form  and  content  of  this  object  is  much 
debated,  not  least  the  question  of  which  of  several 
empresses  named  Irene  is  depicted  on  it.  It  is 
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certain  that  the  Pala  was  enlarged  and  further 
embellished  with  loot  from  the  Fourth  Crusade, 
including  enamels  of  six  scenes  of  the  Iives  of 
Christ  and  the  Virgin.  According  to  Sylvester 
Syropoulos,  these  enamels  were  recognized  in 
1438  by  Patr.  Joseph  II  as  coming  from  the  Pan- 
tokrator  monastery  in  Constantinople  (S.  Bettini 
in  Treasury  S.  Marco  4 1  f ). 

Byz.  enamels  are  disdnguishable  from  Venetian 
work  by  the  fineness  of  their  cloisons  and  their 
saturated  colors,  qualities  esp.  evident  on  icons 
such  as  the  full-length  St.  Michael  in  Venice  ( Trea - 
sury  S.  Marco,  no.  19),  the  effect  of  which  is  accen- 
tuated  by  gemstones.  In  the  case  of  other  pieces 
of  the  i2th— i3th  C.,  enameled  backgrounds  have 
reappeared,  now  using  opaque  colors,  not  the 
translucent  green  of  the  gth  C.  This  technique 
has  been  attributed  to  Thessalonike  (Wessel,  Byz. 
Enamels ,  nos.  60,  63).  From  the  late  i4th  C.  on- 
ward,  enamel  was  increasingly  used  in  conjunc- 
tion  with  other  media:  cloisonné  tondi  depicting 
archangels,  prophets,  and  church  fathers  were 
juxtaposed  with  repoussé  scenes  on  the  silver-gilt 
cover  ( Treasury  S.  Marco,  no.20)  of  a  Greek  lec- 
tionary,  copied  by  a  certain  Sophronios  at  Ferrara 
before  11  Nov.  1439.  Among  the  Iatest  Byz. 
enamels  are  the  eight  medallions  at  the  extremi- 
ties  of  the  gilded  filigree  cross  inside  the  Bessa- 
rion  Reuquary. 

lit.  K.  Wessel,  Bymntine  Enamels  from  the  ylh  to  the  iylh 
Cenlury  (Greenwich,  Conn.,  1967).  D.  Buckton,  “Byzantine 
Enamel  and  the  West,”  ByiF  13(1 988)  235—44.  M-E.  Frazer 
in  Treasury  S.  Marco  109-76.  L.Z.  Khuskívadze,  Medieval 
Cloisonné  Enamels  at  the  Georgian  State  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
(Tbilisi  1984).  E.  Kovács,  Zs.  Lovag,  The  Hungarian  Crown 
and  Olher  Regalia  (Budapest  1980).  P.  Hetherington, 
“Enamels  in  the  Byzantine  World:  Ownership  and  Distri- 
bution,”  BZ  81  (1988)  29-38.  -M.E.F.,  D.B. 

ENANTIOPHANES.  See  Anonymous,  “Enan- 

TIOPHANES.” 

ENCAUSTIC.  See  Icon:  Painted  Icons. 

ENCHEIRION  (èyxHpu>v),  a  rectangular  piece 
of  soft  material,  embroidered  with  gold  thread, 
that  was  worn  as  a  vestment  by  a  bishop  over  his 
sticharion.  It  was  attached  to  his  belt  so  as  to 
hang  down  over  his  right  thigh.  Its  use  was  ap- 
parently  restricted  to  bishops.  First  attested  as  a 
vestment  in  the  book  of  pseudo-Germanos  I  on 


the  liturgy  (PG  98:3966)  and  in  a  letter  of  Patr. 
Nirephoros  I  (PG  ioo:20oC)  and  in  representa- 
tions  of  the  late  ìoth  C.  (Menologion  of  Basil 
II,  pp.  54,  74,  188,  254,  340),  the  encheirion  was 
replaced  during  the  i4th  C.  by  the  stiffer,  lozenge- 
shaped  epigonation. 

lit.  Braun,  Liturgische  Gewandung  551—55.  Papas,  Mess- 
geuiänder  131—36,  150-53.  -N.P.S. 

ENCYCLICAL  (lit.  “circular”),  in  the  narrow  sense 
of  the  word,  a  formal  pastoral  letter  sent  by  the 
pope  to  the  entire  church;  the  term  was  used 
from  1740  (E.  Mangenot,  DTC  5.1  [1939]  14). 
However,  in  late  Roman  practíce  the  terms  enky- 
klios  epistole  or  enkyklion  gramma  were  applied  to 
“circulars”  written  by  church  fathers  of  great  au- 
thority:  thus,  Clement  of  Rome  reportedly  wrote 
enkyklìoi  epistolai  “to  be  read  in  holy  churches” 
(Epiphanios,  Panarion  30.15.2).  Origen  sent  en- 
kyklia  grammata  (Eusebios,  HE  6.18.4);  Alexander 
of  Alexandria  wrote  70  enkyklioi  epistolai  addressed 
to  various  bishops  and  devoted  to  the  refutation 
of  Arianism  (Epiphajiios,  Panarion  69.4.3).  The 
term  was  applied  also  to  letters  of  certain  patri- 
archs:  Anatolios  in  451/2,  Gennadios  I  in  458/g, 
Pyrrhos  in  639,  Paul  II  in  642,  etc.  Theophanes 
the  Confessor  (Theoph.  22.16)  relates  that  the 
First  Council  of  Nicaea  dispatched  to  Alexandria, 
Libya,  and  the  Pentapolis  an  enkyklios  epistole  con- 
cerning  the  Arian  heresy.  Evagrios  Scholasti- 
kos  (HE  3.7)  employs  the  term  antenkyklia,  saying 
that  Emp.  Basiliskos,  fearing  the  resistance  of 
Patr.  Akakios,  withdrew  his  previous  pro- 
Monophysite  enkyklia  and  issued  antenkyklia  con- 
firming  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon. 
The  term  enkyklios  apparently  fell  into  disuse  after 
the  ìoth  C.  -A.K. 

ENCYCLOPEDISM,  a  conventional  term  intro- 
duced  by  Lemerle  to  replace  the  less  precise  “Ma- 
cedonian  Renaissance”  as  a  characterization  of 
Byz.  culture  of  the  gth  C.  through  the  beginning 
of  the  ìith  C.  The  main  feature  of  this  period 
was  the  “organization”  of  an  administrative  and 
cultural  structure;  for  this  purpose  various  man- 
uals  were  produced — on  the  bureaucratic  hier- 
archy  (taktika),  on  tax  collecting  (see  Taxation, 
Treatises  on),  on  military  tactics  and  strategy 
(strategira),  on  agriculture  (Ceoponira);  Ro- 
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man  law  was  systematized  in  the  Basilira  and 
related  texts,  and  rules  for  the  guilds  of  Constan- 
tinople  (the  Book  of  the  Eparch)  were  issued.  It 
was  also  a  period  of  active  transliteration  of 
texts  from  uncial  to  minuscule  and  of  attempts 
to  gather,  observe,  and  appreciate  the  ancient 
heritage — from  Photios’s  Bibliotheca  to  the 
Souda.  The  systematization  and  “organization” 
also  covered  such  spheres  as  education,  hagiog- 
raphy  (Symeon  Metaphrastes),  and  church  dec- 
oration.  The  activity  of  Constantine  VII  Por- 
phyrogf.nnetos  and  his  court  was  the  focal  point 
of  new  tendencies,  resulting  in  the  compilation  of 
such  works  as  De  thematibus,  De  administrando 
imperio,  and  De  ceremoniis.  The  epoch  pro- 
duced  many  polymaths,  like  Leo  the  Mathema- 
tician,  Photios,  and  Arethas  of  Caesarea,  but 
the  emphasis  was  not  on  creadvity,  but  on  copying 
and  collecting. 

lit.  Lemerle,  Humanism  121-346.  Wilson,  Scholars  79- 
147.  -A.K. 

ENDEMOUSA  SYNODOS  ikvhrjjj,ov<ya  crúpoôoç), 
the  permanent,  standing  synod  of  bishops  in  which 
the  activity  and  business  of  the  patriarchate  of 
Constantinople  was  decided.  Its  administradve 
and  judicial  funcdons  included  canonical  disci- 
pline  and  dogmatic  and  liturgical  issues.  Its  mem- 
bership,  convoked  and  presided  over  by  the  pa- 
triarch,  consisted  of  all  those  bishops  visiting  or 
residing  ( endemountes )  in  or  near  the  capital.  As  a 
technical  term  its  name  hrst  appears  in  448 
(. RegPatr ,  fasc.  1,  no.98),  although  the  genesis  of 
the  institution  itself  probably  stretches  back  to  the 
4th  C.  when  Constandnople  became  the  imperial 
residence.  It  was  indeed  natural,  if  not  inevitable, 
for  individual  bishops  to  gravitate  to  the  imperial 
capital  for  personal  and  official  business,  that  is, 
whenever  they  wished  to  submit  some  pedtion  or 
complaint  to  its  court,  hence  the  permanent  na- 
ture  of  the  synod.  Indeed,  its  convocation  was 
commonplace  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451), 
when  this  established  custom  was  first  solemnly 
recognized  (canons  9,  17). 

Initially,  because  of  its  very  nature,  the  com- 
position  of  the  endemousa  was  not  fixed.  By  the 
9th  C.,  however,  it  was  restricted  to  metropolitans, 
autocephalous  archbishops,  and  the  five  admin- 
istrative  functionaries  of  the  patriarchate.  Despite 
these  limitations,  its  membership  again  increased 


with  the  Turkish  invasions  of  the  1  ìth  C.  and  the 
subsequent  growth  of  the  number  of  fugitive  bish- 
ops  residing  (usually  permanently)  in  Constanti- 
nople.  The  larger  extraordinary  councils  con- 
vened  during  the  Palaiologan  period  (in  the 
controversy  over  Palamism,  for  example)  were 
not  idendcal  with  the  endemousa. 

lit.  B.  Stephanides,  "Die  geschichtliche  Entwicklung  der 
Synoden  des  Patriarchats  von  Ronstantinopel,”  ZKirch  55 
{1936)  127-57.  J.  Hajjar,  Le  synode  permanent  dans  l’Égäse 
byianhne  des  origmes  au  XI'  siècle  (Rome  1962).  -A.P. 

ENDYTE  (kvòvrì)),  a  cloth  that  covers  the  top  and 
all  four  sides  of  the  altar.  Apart  from  a  possible 
instance  in  the  museum  of  S.  Marco  in  Venice, 
only  representations  of  such  cloths  survive  from 
the  Byz.  period,  most  from  the  6th  to  7th  C.,  as 
in  the  Melchizedek  mosaic  at  S.  Vitale  and  the 
bema  of  Sant’Apollinare  in  Classe,  both  in  Ra- 
venna.  Textual  references  to  endytai  continue  from 
the  mid-8th  C.  until  the  end  of  the  empire;  special 
attention  is  paid  to  them  in  the  De  ceremoniis 
since,  on  Great  Feasts,  emperors  either  kissed  or 
changed  these  altar  vestments  (see  Speck  [1966] 
infra ,  nos.  18—24).  Although  the  endytai  repre- 
sented  in  the  Menologion  of  Basil  II  (pp.  14, 
324,  358)  have  only  geometrical  ornament,  those 
referred  to  in  earlier  literature  are  much  more 
elaborate.  Paul  Silentiarios  (Friedländer,  Kunst- 
beschrieb.  vv.  759—805)  tells  of  a  purple  silk  altar 
cloth  at  Hagia  Sophia  in  Constantinople  bearing 
images  of  Christ,  Peter,  Paul,  and,  on  its  hem, 
hospitals  and  churches  founded  by  Justinian  I. 
Bp.  Victor  of  Ravenna  had  a  cloth  of  gold  and 
silver  with  his  own  likeness  made  for  the  Basilica 
Ursiana,  and  Archbp.  Maximian’s  endyte  for  the 
same  church  had  not  only  his  portrait  but  “the 
whole  story  of  our  Lord”  (Agnellus,  ed.  Holder- 
Egger>  324-28-33;  335-37-40)-  The  Iconoclastic 
Council  of  754  (Mansi  13:3326)  declared  that 
figure-bearing  cloths  might  not  be  destroyed  but 
could  be  altered  with  the  permission  of  the  patri- 
arch  and  the  emperor.  Thereafter  most  refer- 
ences  occur  in  typika,  such  as  that  of  the  Petritzos 
monastery  (ed.  Gautier,  REB  42  [1984]  123.1730— 
33),  and  inventories  such  as  that  of  Patmos  (ed. 
C.  Astruc,  TM  8  [1981]  22),  since  endytai  were  a 
favorite  offering  of  church  benefactors. 

lit.  P.  Speck,  “Die  Endyte,”  JÖB  15  (1966)  323-75. 
Idem,  “Nochmals:  Die  Endyte,”  Poikila  byzanlina  6  (1987) 
333-37.  Soteriou,  “Leitourgíka  amphia”  604-06.  -A.C. 
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ENERGY  (èvépyeia).  According  to  Clement  oí 
Alexandria,  Origen,  Eusebios  of  Caesarea,  and 
other  church  fathers,  the  activity  of  the  Logos  in 
creation  and  redemption  derives  ultimately  from 
God  the  Father;  it  is  opposed  by  the  “activity” 
(energeià)  of  the  demons  (energoumenos  —  “demon- 
possessed”).  In  the  writings  of  the  church  fathers 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  energies  reaches  its 
zenith  in  the  dehnition  of  the  two  energies,  or 
wills,  in  Christ,  corresponding  to  his  two  natures, 
as  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  Monotheletism. 
Important  for  the  philosophical  orientation  pre- 
dominant  in  late  Byz.  thought  is  the  real  distinc- 
tion  between  God’s  essence  and  his  energies  (in 
the  plural,  but  referring  to  the  Trinity  as  a  unity) 
represented  by  Gregory  Palamas,  set  in  the 
framework  of  the  Orthodox  doctrine  of  grace  and 
knowledge  in  opposition  to  Barlaam  of  Cala- 
bria.  According  to  Palamas,  the  three  divine  per- 
sons  necessarily  remain  hidden  and  inaccessible 
to  the  faithful,  while  the  uncreated  energies — 
which  are  one  with  the  divine  essence  and,  ac- 
cordingly,  representations  of  it  (as,  e.g.,  the  Iight 
of  Transhguration) — convey  to  him  participation 
in  divine  life. 

As  a  result  of  the  unsystematic  and  polemical 
manner  of  expression  characterizing  his  occa- 
sional  writings  and  his  somewhat  arbitrary  and 
selective  use  of  the  theology  of  the  church  fathers, 
Palamas  attracted  a  long  line  of  opponents,  both 
in  his  lifetime  and  later  (e.g.,  Gregory  Arindynos, 
Nikephoros  Gregoras,  the  Rydones  brothers, 
John  Ryparissiotes),  who  believed  that  knowl- 
edge  of  God  was  connected  essentially  to  the  Cre- 
ation.  Both  sides  appealed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to 
pseudo-DiONYSios  the  Areopagite,  or  at  least  to 
various  aspects  of  his  apophatic  and  cataphatic 
theology. 

lit.  J.  Meyendorff',  Introduction  à  l’étude  de  Grégoire  Pa- 
lamas  (Paris  1959)  279-310.  D.  Wendebourg,  Geist  oder 
Energie  (Munich  1980)  1 1-64.  Ch.  Yannaras,  “The  Distinc- 
tion  between  Essence  and  Energíes  and  its  Importance  for 
Theology,”  SVThQ  19  (1975)  232-45.  F.  Carcione, 
“Energheia,  Thélema  e  Theokínetos  nella  lettera  di  Sergio, 
patriarca  di  Costantinopoli,  a  papa  Onorio  Primo,”  OrChrP 
5 1  (1985)  263-76.  -G.P. 

ENGASTRIMYTHOS  (èyya(rrpL/ivOo<;,  lit.  “belly- 
talker”),  a  witchlike  descendant  of  the  ancient 
Sibyls  or  prophetesses.  Engastrimythoi,  often  male, 
were  ventriIoquists  who  disguised  their  voices  and 
made  mantic  utterances,  as  if  a  deity  or  demon 
were  acting  within  and  speaking  through  them. 


Their  activities  are  attested  in  the  4th  C.  by  pseudo- 
Justin  (PG  6:1324^)  and  in  the  5th  C.  by  Theo- 
doret  of  Cyrrhus  (PG  80:337^;  in  the  6th  C.  a 
female  engastrimythos  was  admitted  to  the  imperial 
court  after  Justin  II  showed  symptoms  of  insanity, 
in  order  to  “make  known  the  facts  about  his 
illness”  (vita  of  Symeon  the  Stylite  the  Younger, 
ed.  P.  van  den  Ven  1:180,  ch. 209. 15— 16).  Canon 
60  of  the  Council  in  Trullo  condemned  people 
who  feigned  possession;  the  practice  must  have 
continued,  however,  as  Theodore  Balsamon,  in 
his  gloss  to  this  canon,  denounces  those  “who 
feign  being  possessed  as  a  means  of  profit,  and 
proclaim  certain  things  with  the  evil,  satanic  gaze 
of  the  prophetesses  of  the  pagans”  (Rhalles-Potles, 
Syntagma  2:441.13—15).  (See  also  Oracle;  Sibyl- 
line  Oracles.) 

lit.  Trombley,  “Trullo”  6.  -F.R.T. 

ENGLAND  (B peTTavia).  The  Roman  province  of 
Bretania  was  probably  abandoned  by  the  empire 
after  428  or  even  442  (H.S.  Schultz,//?S  23  [1933] 
36—45),  but  some  contaCts  with  the  East  seem  to 
have  been  maintained.  In  the  6th  C.  Prokopios  of 
Caesarea  had  copious  information  about  remote 
Bretania,  which  he  viewed  as  lying  at  the  extrem- 
ity  of  the  known  world;  the  6th— 7th-C.  Sutton 
Hoo  Treasure  also  provides  evidence  for  these 
links,  and  the  7th-C.  vita  of  John  Eleemon  men- 
tions  a  ship  from  Alexandria  carrying  zinc  from 
Bretania.  Two  Greeks,  Theodore  of  Tarsos  (arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury)  and  Adrian  (born  in  Af- 
rica),  played  an  important  part  in  the  English 
church  of  the  7th  C.,  ushering  in  a  brief  period 
of  Greek  cultural  and  religious  influence  on  the 
island  (see  Bede).  Some  English  pilgrims  visited 
Byz.,  and  Byz.  influence  on  English  political  ter- 
minology  is  reflected  in  the  title  of  King  Athelstan, 
basileus  Anglorum  (a.931). 

Oftìcial  diplomatic  relations  resumed  in  the  mid- 
1  ìth  C.,  attested  to  by  several  Byz.  seals  found  in 
England — one  of  Sophronios  II  of  Jerusalem 
(ca.  1059-64)  (V.  Laurent,  NC  72  [1964]  49O  and 
one  of  the  envoy  John-Raphael,  after  1066  (V. 
Laurent,  NC  71  [1963]  93—96).  After  the  Norman 
conquest  some  Anglo-Saxon  refugees  offered  their 
services  to  Alexios  I  and  are  mentioned  as  Inglinoi 
in  several  of  his  chrysobulls  (C.  Head,  Byzantion 
47  [1977]  186—98).  Alexios  I  established  an  En- 
glish  colony  at  Ribotos  or  Chevetot  (on  the  Gulf 
of  Astakos).  English  Yarangians  are  mentioned 
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as  late  as  1329.  Several  Byz.  diplomatic  missions 
to  England  are  recorded  in  the  1  tth  and  i2th  C. 
Manuel  I  Romnenos  sent  embassies  in  1 170,  1 176, 
and  1177  and  conducted  a  lively  correspondence 
with  King  Henry  II  (1154—89),  no  doubt  in  the 
hope  of  securing  his  support  against  the  French 
and  Normans,  who  threatened  the  empire.  The 
Latin  conquest  of  Contantinople  (1204)  con- 
tributed  to  a  renewed  but  short-lived  English  in- 
terest  in  Greek  learning  during  the  ìgth  C.,  as 
evidenced  by  the  collection  of  Greek  MSS  by  John 
of  Basingstoke,  who  actually  studied  in  Athens, 
and  the  scholarship  of  the  Franciscans  Robert 
Grosseteste  and  Roger  Bacon.  The  last  major 
contact  between  Byz.  and  England  occurred  in 
1400  when  Manuel  II  Palaiologos  visited  Eng- 
land  for  two  months  in  a  largely  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  enlist  the  hnancial  and  military  support 
of  Henry  IV  (1399—1413)  against  the  Turks. 

lit.  D.M.  Nicol,  “Byzantium  and  England,”  BalkSt  15.2 
(1974)  179—203.  K.N.  Ciggar,  Byiance  et  l’Angleterre  (Leiden 
1976).  J.  Shepard,  “The  English  and  Byzantium,”  Traditio 
29  (1973)  53—92-  Idem,  "Another  New  England? — Anglo- 
Saxon  Settlement  on  the  BIack  Sea,”  BS/EB  1  (1974)  18- 
39.  R.S.  Lopez,  “Le  problème  des  relations  Anglo-Byzantines 
du  septième  au  dbdème  siècle,"  Byzanlion  18  (1948)  139- 
62.  -R.B.H. 

ENRAINIA  (èyhtaíma),  ceremony  of  dedicating 
or  consecrating  a  city  (e.g.,  Constantinople,  1 1 
May  330),  a  secular  monument  (e.g.,  Constantine 
I’s  mausoleum,  21  May  337),  or  a  church  (also 
called  kathierosis).  The  term  had  been  appiied  to 
the  Temple  in  Jerusalem,  but  by  the  4th  C.  Eu- 
sebios  of  Caesarea  used  it  to  describe  the  dedica- 
tions  of  churches  in  Tyre  and  Palestine.  The  pur- 
pose  of  enkainia  was  to  make  the  space  holy,  and 
early  Christian  writers  stressed  the  similarity  be- 
tween  baptism  and  the  dedication  of  a  church; 
accordingly,  lustration  with  holy  water  occupied 
an  important  place  in  the  enkainia  rite.  Usually 
preceded  by  a  svnaxis,  the  ceremony  was  concen- 
trated  around  the  altar,  which  was  washed, 
anointed,  and  covered;  a  procession  with  relics 
and  exorcism  also  formed  a  part  of  the  ceremony. 
These  ritual  steps  are  summarized  by  Patr.  Ger- 
manos  I  in  his  commentary  (Germanos,  Liturgy 
56)  and  commented  on  at  length  by  Symeon  of 
Thessalonike  (PG  155:305—32).  The  vita  of  Patr. 
Euthymios  describes  the  enkainia  of  the  Church 
of  the  Anargyroi  at  Psamathia:  monks  from 
nearby  monasteries  spent  the  entire  night  in  prayer 
and  thanksgiving,  and  at  dawn  a  procession  of 


torchbearers,  with  the  cross  and  Gospel  book, 
wended  its  way  to  the  newly  built  church.  After 
the  dedication  the  hegoumenos  of  the  Psamathia 
remained  inside  the  building  for  40  days. 

According  to  Athanasios  of  Alexandria  (PG 
25:61 2B),  the  dedication  of  a  church  was  impos- 
sible  without  the  order  ( prostaxis )  of  the  emperor, 
The  rite  of  enkainia  could  be  performed  by  the 
patriarch,  e.g.,  Photios  conducted  the  enkainia  of 
the  Nea  Ekklesia  (1  May  880).  The  date  of  such 
a  ceremony  was  often  chosen  to  coincide  with  one 
of  the  Grf.at  Feasts,  as  in  the  case  of  Justinian 
I’s  Hagia  Sophia  (25  Dec.  537).  Enkainia  was  also 
the  term  used  for  the  annual  celebration  of  the 
dedication  of  a  church  (Mateos,  Typicon  2:186), 
and  esp.  the  Triumph  of  Orthodoxy. 

lit.  P.  de  Puniet,  DACL  4:374-405.  M.  Black,  “The 
Festival  of  Encaenia  Ecclesiae  in  the  Ancient  Church  with 
special  reference  to  Palestine  and  Syria, ”  JEH  5  (1954)  78- 
85.  P.  de  Meester,  Rituale-benedinonah  bimntine  (Rome  1930) 
151—218.  E.  Ruggieri,  “Consacrazione  e  dedicazione  di 
chiesa,  secundo  il  Barberinu>  gr.  336,”  OrChrP  54  (1988) 
79—118.  Goar,  Euchologion  653-71.  -A.K.,  A.C.,  R.F.T. 


EN  KEREM  (Ar.  cAyn  Karim),  a  site  7  km  west 
of  Jerusalem  with  remains  of  three  churches  of 
the  5th/6th  C.:  two  basilicas,  one  of  which  was 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Martyrs  of  God,  and  a 
chapel  of  the  Visitation.  Some  vague  evidence 
indicates  the  place’s  connection  with  the  cult  of 
John  the  Baptist:  there  was  an  8th-C.  church  of 
St.  Elizabeth  “in  the  village  of  Encharim,”  and 
Epiphanios  Hagiopolites  locates  “the  family 
house”  of  John  on  “Mt.  Carmel,”  which  is  inter- 
preted  by  Wilkinson  ( Pilgrims  156)  as  En  Kerem. 

The  site  is  related  to  the  legend  in  the  Proto- 
evangelion  of  James  (22:3),  according  to  which 
St.  Elizabeth  and  the  infant  John  were  saved  dur- 
ing  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  by  a  mountain 
that  opened  up  to  conceal  them.  A  clay  eulogta 
in  Monza  portrays  this  event  (Vikan,  Pilgrimage 
Arl,  fig.  12). 

lit.  Abel,  Géographie  2:295!.  Ovadiah,  Corpus  94-96.  B. 
Bagatti,  11  santuario  della  Visitazione  ad  ‘Am  Kanm  (Jerusalem 
1948).  -G.V.,A.K. 

ENKLEISTOS  (è'y/cX.eicrToç,  “enclosed”),  term  at- 
tested  from  the  4th  C.  for  a  monk  or  nun  who 
confined  himself  or  herself  in  a  cell,  under  a  vow 
of  perpetual  seclusíon.  An  enkleistos  might  either 
lead  the  solitary  ìife  of  a  hermit,  as  in  the  case  of 
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St.  Pelagia  (who  disguised  herself  as  a  monk  and 
lived  in  a  cell  on  the  Mount  of  01ives  in  Jerusa- 
lem),  or,  like  St.  Neophytos  Eneleistos  of  Cy- 
prus,  be  attached  to  a  monastic  community  after 
a  period  of  isolation.  Neophytos  lived  in  a  cave, 
which  he  excavated  and  enlarged  so  that  it  could 
accommodate  a  tomb  and  a  chapel  for  the  cele- 
bration  of  the  liturgy.  He  eventually  became  the 
hegoumenos  of  a  koinobion  but  performed  no  ad- 
ministrative  duties,  leaving  them  to  the  oihonomos 
and  docheiarìos  of  the  monastery.  The  typikon  of 
Neophytos  is  the  only  monastic  rule  that  pre- 
scribes  that  the  hegoumenos  must  be  an  enkleistos; 
the  lypikon  of  the  Ehergetis  monastery  in  Con- 
stantinople  permitted  the  hegoumenos  to  be  an 
enkleistos,  but  did  not  require  it  (C.  Galatariotou, 
REB  45  [1987]  132O.  Other  enhleistoi  who  achieved 
sanctity  were  David  Of  Thessalonire,  who  re- 
portedly  spent  70  years  in  an  enkleisterion  (John 
Moschos,  PG  87:292  ìB);  Stephen  the  Younger 
(PG  100:1 148C);  and  Plato  of  Sakkoudion. 

-A.M.T. 


ENKOLPION  ( eyKÓX-mov ,  lit.  “in”  [or  “onj  the 
bosom”),  an  object  with  Chrisdan  imagery,  or 
containing  a  sacred  relic  or  inscription,  worn 
around  the  neck.  Enkolpia  were  produced  in  vir- 
tually  all  materials  used  for  jewelry.  They  could 
take  the  form  of  a  simple  disc,  with  figures,  scenes, 
and/or  inscriptions,  or  be  a  container  of  some 
sort.  The  enkolpion  protected  the  wearer  by  means 


Enholpion.  Enkolpion;  enamel  and  gold,  löth  C.  Vir- 
ginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Richmond.  On  one  side  of 
the  enkolpion,  the  Virgin  orans  is  represented  with  Sts. 
Luke  and  John;  on  the  other  Christ  is  flanked  by  Sts. 
Paul  and  Peter. 


of  its  imagery  or,  in  the  case  of  a  reliquary,  by 
its  contents. 

The  term  enkolpion  may  encompass  many  other 
objects — phylakteria,  eulogiai,  amulets.  Enkolpìa 
were  in  use  from  the  4th  C.  onward  and  have 
been  found  throughout  the  Byz.  world.  Literary 
accounts  describe  them  given  as  gifts  or  as  be- 
longing  to  individuals:  a  i2th-C.  historian 
(Nik.Chon.  451.85-87)  records  one  that  depicted 
the  Virgin  Mary,  to  which  Isaac  II  Angelos  was 
esp.  attached  and  which  he  embraced  while  con- 
fessing. 

lit.  K.  Wessel,  RBK  2:152-64.  H.  Gerstinger,  RAC 
5:322-32.  M.C.  Ross,  “A  Byzantine  Gold  Medallion  at 
Dumbarton  Oaks,”  DOP  11  (1957)  247-61.  A.  Lipinsky, 
“Enkoipia  cruciformi  orientali  in  Italia,”  BollBadGr  37  (1983) 
51-59.  -S.D.C.,  A.C. 


ENKOMION  (èyẃpuou),  or  panegyric,  a  speech 
of  praise.  The  authors  of  ancient  rhetorical  text- 
books  identified  enhomion  with  epideictic  of  the 
good  in  general  (thus  Theon  in  RhelGr,  ed.  Spen- 
gel  2:61.22),  and  aceordingly  Menander  Rhetor 
(pp.  2—6)  believed  that  enkomia  included  praise  of 
cities,  men,  animals,  accomplishments,  and  arts; 
he  excluded  only  hymns  to  the  gods.  As  special 
types  of  enkomia,  Menander  lists  the  basilikos 
logos  and,  reluctantly,  the  prosphonetiros  lo- 
gos. 

Byz.  practìce,  however,  distinguished  enkomion 
from  erphrasis  and  limited  it  to  the  praise  of 
persons:  saints,  emperors,  patriarchs,  and  others. 
The  praise  of  saints  was  the  subject  of  hagiog- 
raphy;  the  emperor  and  patriarch  were  eulogized 
by  official  rhetoricians  on  regular  days  (Epiphany 
and  the  Lazarus  Saturday,  respectively),  and 
enhomia  in  prose  and  verse  were  delivered  on 
special  occasions — weddings  (epithalamion),  fu- 
nerals  (epitaphios  or  monody),  victory  celebra- 
tions,  and  so  forth.  Encomiastic  elements  occur  in 
historical  works,  even  though  some  historians, 
following  Lucian,  tried  to  distinguish  between 
enkomion,  a  consistent  praise  of  a  person,  and 
history,  which  aimed  at  the  truth  (Ljubarskij,  Psell 
1 39f ).  On  the  other  hand,  the  enkomion  of  one 
person  might  prove  to  be  an  invective  against 
another.  Panegyrics  of  private  persons,  side  by 
side  with  those  of  emperors  and  patriarchs,  be- 
came  common  from  the  end  of  the  1  ìth  C.  At 
the  same  time  parodical  enkomia  were  composed 
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on  frivolous  subjects,  for  example,  on  a  flea  (by 
Michael  Psellos,  and  later  Demetrios  Chryso- 
loras). 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:120-32.  -E.M.J.,  A.K. 

ENNOMION  (èvvófjuov,  from  nome,  “pasture”),  a 
tax  and/or  charge  on  pasture  land  and/or  on  the 
right  of  pasturage.  The  term  was  used  in  Hellen- 
istic  and  Roman  papyri  as  well  as  in  several  in- 
scriptions  (S.  Avogadro,  Aegyptus  14  [1934]  293- 
97).  In  Byz.  it  appears  first  in  Peira  37:2  and  is 
frequent  in  later  praktika.  In  Peira,  ennomion  is  a 
charge  paid  by  the  owners  of  livestock  grazing  on 
a  common  pasture;  the  collected  sum  was  divided 
between  the  owners  of  the  pasture  (including  those 
peasants  who  had  no  livestock)  according  to  the 
amount  of  state  taxes  paid  by  each.  In  a  praktìkon 
of  1073,  ennomion  is  a  part  of  the  lord’s  revenue 
collected  from  certain  pastures  ( Patmou  Engrapha 
2,  no.50. 123— 24,  136)  and  measured  per  capita: 
1  miliaresion  for  a  horse  or  ass,  1  nomisma  for 
100  sheep  (ibid.,  no. 50. 3 14-3  15).  A  metrological 
treatise  (ìith  C.  or  later)  calculates  the  ennomion 
of  sheep  also  as  1  nomisma  for  100  animals  but 
gives  a  higher  rate  for  other  livestock  (water  buf- 
faloes,  mares,  and  cows) — 1  nomisma  for  3  ani- 
mals  (Schilbach,  Met.  Quellen  59.30,  60.10—14).  1° 
later  documents,  ennomion  appears  as  an  annual 
payment  inscribed  in  praktika,  and  its  correlation 
with  the  telos-oikoumenon  does  not  seem  to  be  fìxed: 
thus,  in  a  charter  of  1319,  “the  ennomion  of  sheep 
and  swine”  together  with  the  charge  on  bees  makes 
24  percent  of  the  entire  payment  ( Lavra  2, 
no.  106.22— 23);  in  a  praktikon  of  1321 — -together 
with  linobrocheion  (see  Banality),  about  5  percent 
(Xénoph.,  no.  15.24— 27);  in  a  praktikon  of  1317 — 
together  with  aerikon,  3  percent  (Lavra  2,  no. 
104. 165—66). 

It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  ennomion  levied 
on  livestock  (the  melissennomion,  a  charge  on  bee- 
hives,  is  also  known)  from  the  dekateia  on  herds 
(choirodehateia  and  probatochoirodehateiá).  Ennomion 
was  usually  collected  by  a  private  owner:  thus 
Andronikos  II  Palaiologos  in  1319  granted  the 
monks  of  Hilandar  the  right  to  levy  the  emperor’s 
relatives,  archontes,  stratiotai,  and  all  laymen  and 
clerics  who  let  their  animals  graze  on  the  pasture 
of  the  village  of  Georgela  (Chil.,  no.4 1 .73-82). 
But  it  could  be  a  state  Ievy — thus,  in  1447  a 
metochion  of  the  Lavra  on  Lemnos  was  granted 


200  sheep  free  from  ennomion  (Lavra  3,  no.  1 7 1 .9— 
10). 

lit.  N.  Svoronos  ìn  Lrwra  4:162.  Schilbach,  Metrologie 
262L  Kazhdan,  Agrarnye  otnosenija  1 2 3 f.  Litavrin,  Viz- 
Obsceslvo  220—23.  -M.B, 

ENOCH  ('Ei'tú^),  son  of  Cain  or  Jared  and  father 
of  Methuselah;  one  of  the  biblical  patriarchs.  The 
Book  of  Enoch  stands  first  in  pseudo-Athanasios’s 
list  of  apocrypha.  Three  major  versions  of  it 
survive.  Enoch  I,  known  only  in  an  Ethiopic  trans- 
lation  from  Hebrew  or  Aramaic,  is  a  work  of  the 
Hellenistic  period.  Enoch  II  exists  only  in  Old 
Slavonic.  It  is  an  enigmatic  text,  probably  trans- 
lated  from  Greek  (ca.1000?),  although  N.  Mescer- 
skij  (TODRL  19  [1963]  130—47)  suggested  the 
possibility  that  it  was  translated  directly  from  He- 
brew.  Enoch  II  describes  how  the  patriarch  was 
taken  up  to  God  through  seven  heavens  and  then 
returned  to  describe  his  vision.  Its  theology  is 
uncompromisingly  monotheistic,  its  ethics  per- 
meated  by  sympathy  with  the  needy  and  by  sexual 
chastity.  The  date  of  the  original  composition 
cannot  be  established.  Enoch  III,  a  Hebrew  apoc- 
alypse  of  the  5th— 6th  C.,  deals  with  a  journey  of 
Rabbi  Ishmael  into  heaven,  where  he  met  Enoch, 
son  of  Jared,  whom  God  had  elevated  above  the 
angels  and  appointed  as  his  viceroy. 

ED.  and  lit.  Apocrifos  del  Anhguo  Testamento,  vol.  4  (Ma- 
drid  1984).  The  Book  of  Enoch,  or,  I  Enoch,  ed.  M.  Blaclc 
(Leiden  1985).  The  Old  Teslamenl  Psendepigrapha,  voI.  1,  ed. 
J.  Charlesworth  (Garden  City,  N.Y.,  1983)  5—315.  R.H. 
Charles,  The  Book  of  Enoch  (Oxford  1893).  — J.I.,  A.K. 

ENOIRION  (èvoLklov),  rent  paid  for  a  leased 
property.  In  classical  antiquity  the  term  enoikion, 
meaning  house  rent,  seems  to  have  been  distin- 
guished  from  phoros,  rent  for  the  lease  of  a  work- 
shop  (ergasterion);  already  in  late  Roman  Egypt, 
however,  the  two  terms  were  confused  (Hkhman, 
Egipet  44).  Often  used  in  the  Book  of  the  Eparch, 
enoikion  designated  primarily  the  rent  for  an  er- 
gasterion,  but  merchants  staying  in  mitata  also 
had  to  pay  enoikion.  The  term  and  íts  cognates 
continued  to  be  used  in  late  documents:  an  act  of 
donation  of  1338  mentions  three  ergasteria  enoi- 
kiaka  (Koutloum.,  no.  18.44)  near  the  emporion  of 
Serres.  Sometimes  the  word  enoikiaka  is  used  as  a 
noun  to  designate  rooms  for  rent  (Lavra  2, 
no.71.70);  in  an  act  of  donation  of  1115  (Lavra  1, 
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no. 60.35),  however,  enoihuiha  are  contrasted  with 
houses  and  evidently  mean  workshops. 

Michael  Attaleiates  collected  the  enoikion  of  24 
nomismata  for  a  bakery,  14  nomismata  for  a  per- 
fumery,  and  5  nomismata  for  “houses”  used  by  a 
physician  (P.  Gautier,  REB  39  [1981]  43.440—45). 
Charters  also  provide  some  data  about  the  amount 
of  enoikion:  in  1294,  200  hyperpers  for  a  tower 
(pyrgos)  containing  several  workshops  (e.g.,  for 
shops  selling  woolen  garinents)  and  a  kitchen  (MM 
4:286.4-7);  in  1342,  700  hyperpers  for  a  chain 
of  shops — grocery  stores,  perfumeries,  a  bakery, 
and  vegetable  markets  ( Lavra  3,  no.  123.1 15-33); 
in  1419,  30  hyperpers  for  “houses”  (Xénoph. 
no.32.21);  in  1445,  eight  nomismata  and  a  vessei 
of  flaxseed  oil  for  a  workshop  processing  flaxseed 
(Lavra  3,  no. 168.4—7).  I n  a  proslagma  of  1202  (MM 
3:50—53)  the  rent  for  houses  and  ergasteria  is 
called  either  enoikion  or  emphyteuma;  the  latter  term 
is  usually  explained  as  the  rent  for  a  newly  estab- 
lished  shop. 

The  payment  of  rent  sometimes  caused  discon- 
tent  in  Constantinople.  As  a  result,  on  one  occa- 
sion  Emp.  Romanos  I  paid  the  enoikika  of  impov- 
erished  inhabitants  of  the  city  (TheophCont  429.22). 

ur.  Bk.  of  Eparch  1536  -A.K. 

ENTABLATURE,  a  horizontal  beam  carried  on 
columns  marking  the  juncture  of  load  and  sup- 
port  in  trabeated  construction.  In  ancient  archi- 
tecture  the  entablature  was  divided  proportion- 
ately  into  three  parts,  bottom  to  top:  architrave 
(or  epistyle),  frieze,  and  cornice.  In  arcuate  ar- 
chitecture  (Roman,  early  Christian,  and  Byz.)  en- 
tablatures  disappeared  to  be  replaced  by  a  mold- 
ing,  sometimes  elaborately  carved,  marking  the 
crowns  of  the  arches  carried  by  the  columns,  the 
floor  level  of  the  galleries,  or  the  springing  of 
major  arches  supported  by  piers.  Entablatures 
were  used  in  Old  St.  Peter’s  (central  nave  only) 
and  survive  in  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  Rome;  at  Stou- 
dios  and  Sts.  Sergios  and  Bakchos  (exedrae  only), 
Constantinople;  Church  of  the  Nativity,  Bethle- 
hem;  and  in  the  columnar  templa  of  Byz.  churches 
built  during  and  after  the  gth  C.  (See  also  Impost 
Block.)  -w.l. 

ENTERTAINMENT.  For  amusement  the  Byz. 
enjoyed  games  and  spectacles  such  as  chariot 
races  in  the  hippodrome,  triumphal  processions. 


visits  of  foreign  dignitaries  and  ambassadors,  re- 
ligious  festivities  and  panegyreis  (see  Fair),  ban- 
quets,  and  ceremonies  that  provided  recreation 
and  excitement.  The  streets  were  also  the  setting 
for  various  kinds  of  shows  with  exotic  or  strange 
animals  and  wild  beasts.  Performances  were  given 
by  acrobats,  jugglers,  magicians,  actors,  and 
mimes.  Apart  from  this  kind  of  popular  entertain- 
ment  people  found  recreation  in  board  games 
such  as  chess,  in  gambling,  and  in  various  sports. 
Hunting,  hawring,  and  equestrian  sports  at- 
tracted  mostly  the  aristocracy.  The  common  peo- 
ple  went  to  taverns,  where  they  engaged  in  dances 
and  jesting,  while  baths  and  the  theater  grad- 
ually  declined  in  importance.  On  certain  holidays, 
like  the  feastday  of  Sts.  Markianos  and  Martyrios 
or  the  January  festival,  there  was  CARNivAL-like 
masquerading  and  processions  in  which  even  the 
clergy  participated  along  with  the  people. 

lit.  Koukoules,  Bios  3:246-69.  M.  Poljakovskaja,  A. 
Eekalova,  Vizanlija:  byt  i  nrairy  (Sverdlovsk  1989)  98—114. 

-Ap.K. 

ENTRY  INTO  JERUSALEM.  Celebrated  on  Palm 
Sunday,  Christ’s  Entry  marks  the  beginning  of 
his  Passion  (Mt  21:1  —  11,  Mk  1 1 : 1  — 10,  Lk  19:29- 
40,  Jn  12:12—19).  Its  imagery  shifted  with  shifting 
ìnterpretations  of  the  Passion.  On  the  4th-C.  Jun- 
ius  Bassus  sarcophagus  (Volbach,  Early  Christian 
Art,  pl.42),  the  Entry  adopted  the  iconography  of 
imperial  adventus  that  itself  had  already  shaped 
the  Gospel  account.  Showing  a  youthful  Christ 
astride  a  donkey  greeted  by  the  personification  of 
Jerusalem,  the  Entry  proclaimed  the  Passion  as 
Christ’s  victory  over  death  and  the  beginning  of 
his  sovereignty  in  the  eternal  Jerusalem.  A  differ- 
ent,  more  narrative  inflection  characterizes  the 
6th-C.  versions  (Rossano  Gospels,  fol.iv),  where 
Christ  is  a  mature  man  seated  side-saddle  and 
welcomed  by  palm-waving  crowds  who  lay  their 
coats  in  his  path.  The  Passion  had  by  now  ac- 
quired  an  emphasis  on  sacrifice,  and  henceforth 
a  narrative  version  of  the  Entry  focusing  on  Christ’s 
humanity  predominated.  Post-Iconoclastic  art  re- 
placed  the  personified  city  with  the  figure  of  a 
mother  and  child;  other  symbolic  details  are  the 
Spinario,  or  boy  removing  a  thorn  from  his  foot 
(Berlin  ivory — Rice,  Art  of  Byz.,  pl.115),  and  the 
prophet  Zechariah  (cf.  Zech  9:9).  Palaiologan  art 
emphasizes  the  steepness  of  Christ’s  downward 
path  to  symbolize  his  descent  into  Hell. 
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lít.  E.  Lucchesi  Palli,  RBK  2:22-30.  D.  Mouriki,  “The 
Theme  of  the  .  ‘Spinario’  in  Byzantine  Art,”  DChAE 4  6 
(1970-72)53-66.  -A.W.C. 

ENVERI,  i5th-C.  Turkish  poet  and  chronicler. 
All  that  is  known  of  his  biography  is  that  he 
accompanied  Mehmed  II  on  campaigns  to  Wal- 
lachia,  Bosnia,  and  Lesbos  in  1462—63.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  Desturname  (Book  of  the  Grand 
Vizier),  a  universal  history  commissioned  by 
Mehmed  II’s  grand  vizier  Mahmud  Pasha  (who 
functioned  in  an  offìcial  capacity  1455—68).  Writ- 
ten  in  Turkish  verse,  the  Desturname  was  com- 
pleted  in  1465.  Relevant  to  Byz.  studies  is  book 
18,  which  celebrates  the  Aydinogullari,  or  emirs 
of  Aydin,  chiefly  Umur  Beg  (died  1348),  and 
books  19—22,  which  cover  Ottoman  themes  to 
1464.  Enveri’s  unparalleled  account  of  Umur  Beg’s 
campaigns  rests  on  excellent,  evidently  contem- 
porary  sources.  Its  value  in  clarifying  the  liaison 
between  John  VI  Kantakouzenos  and  Umur  Beg 
during  the  Civil  War  of  1341—47  is  demon- 
strated  by  P.  Lemerle  (L’Emirat  d’Aydin,  Byzance  et 
L’Occidenl,  Recherches  sur  “La  Gesle  d’Umur  Pacha” 
[Paris  1957]).  Enveri’s  treatment  of  the  Ottoman 
dynasty  in  books  19—20  also  depends  primarily 
on  an  anterior  source,  but  is  much  less  detailed 
and  significant.  His  information  in  books  21  and 
22  about  Mahmud  Pasha,  a  scion  of  the  Angeloi 
who  converted  to  Islam  after  1451,  is  of  great 
importance. 

ed.  Book  18 — Le  Deslân  d’Umur  Pacha,  ed.  I.  Mélikoff- 
Sayar  (Paris  1954),  with  Fr.  tr.  [ncomplete  ed. — Düsturnamei 
Enyerî,  ed.  M.  Yinanç,  in  Türk  tarih  encümeni  hülliyali  15 
(Istanbul  1929). 

LtT.  H.  Aktn,  Aydin  Ogullan  Tarihi  hakkinda  bir  Arayhrma 
(Ankara  tg68)  xi— xii.  -S.W.R. 

ENVIRONMENT.  The  Byz.  perceived  their  nat- 
ural  surroundings  mostly  in  standardized,  con- 
ventional  terms:  the  desert  was  the  region  ot 
“mountains  and  caverns  and  holes  in  the  earth” 
(e.g.,  Barlaam  and  Ioasaph,  ed.  Woodward,  Mat- 
tingly,  p.48.20— 21),  the  mountains  precipitous  and 
unassailable,  the  sea  seething  with  waves.  When  a 
civilized  area  was  described,  the  accent  lay  on  its 
material  assets,  not  its  pleasurable  aspects:  cities 
were  said  to  possess  temperate  climate,  fertile  soil, 
and  sweet  water  in  abundance.  The  image  of  the 
world  was  usually  presented  as  a  catalog  of  ab- 
stract  designations  of  individual  categories.  The 


vocabulary  of  a  writer  (e.g.,  Niketas  Choniates) 
might  contain  numerous  names  of  trees,  flowers, 
and  animals,  but  these  flora  and  fauna  were  rem- 
iniscences  of  ancient  scholarship  rather  than  live 
elements  of  real  environment.  The  gardens  in 
romances  are  as  deprived  of  individuality  as  the 
emotions  revealed  in  this  setting. 

Some  exceptions,  however,  can  be  discovered. 
Gregory  Antiochos  describes  a  miserable  winter 
in  Bulgaria — the  barrenness  of  the  land,  the  ears 
of  travelers  assaulted  by  the  bleating  of  sheep  and 
the  grunting  of  pigs;  the  description  is  sarcastic 
but  vivid  (Kazhdan-Franklin,  Studies  2ipf).  Gre- 
goras  is  esp.  rich  in  fresh  images  of  nature:  a  tree 
reflected  in  a  pool  (Greg.  2:705.10—19);  the  king- 
fisher  building  its  nest  in  the  sand  in  stormy 
winter  weather  (3:1300;  Mt.  Athos,  blessed  with 
forests  and  flowery  meadows,  where  in  the  morn- 
ing  the  nightingale,  singing  in  a  grove,  blends  its 
song  with  the  matins  prayers  of  monks  (2:7140. 
Also  notable  are  the  letters  of  Manuel  II  Palaio- 
logos,  who  frequently  describes  his  natural  sur- 
roundings,  whether  a  storm  at  sea,  a  barren  plain 
in  Anatolia,  or  the  pleasures  of  the  environs  of 
Thessalonike,  with  their  cool  springs,  shady  trees, 
fragrant  flowers,  and  birdsongs  (eps.  16,  45,  67, 
68). 

lit.  R.  Attfield,  “Christian  Attitudes  to  Natur e,”  Journal 
of  ihe  History  of  Ideas  44  (1983)  369—86.  P.  Cesaretti,  “Eus- 
tazio  di  Tessalonica  e  l’etimologia  di  physis:  una  fonte 
stoica?”  Studi  classicí  e  orìenlali  36  ( 1 986)  139-45.  -A.K. 

EPANAGOGE  ÇbArai’ayojyri,  Return  to  the  Point), 
correctly  Eisagoge  (Eurayojyr)  toû  vó/iov,  Intro- 
duction  to  the  Law),  a  law  book  of  the  emperors 
Basil  I,  Leo  VI,  and  Alexander,  divided  into  40 
titles.  Patr.  Photios  took  part  in  the  composition 
of  the  work,  which  was  probably  promulgated  in 
886;  he  wrote  the  preface  and  the  two  most  im- 
portant  titles  (2  and  3),  on  the  emperor  and  on 
the  patriarch.  The  Epanagoge  was  to  serve  as  an 
“introduction”  to  the  comprehensive  legislation 
known  later  as  the  Basilira  and  to  replace  the 
Ecloga  of  the  Isaurian  emperors.  The  source  of 
the  Epanagoge,  which  comprises  nearly  all  spheres 
of  law,  is  almost  exclusively  the  Corpus  Juris 
Civilis,  whose  regulations  were  to  a  certain  extent 
intentionally  altered  or  even  falsified;  the  Ecloga, 
too,  served  as  a  model.  Although  the  Epanagoge 
stopped  being  officially  circulated  soon  after  its 
promulgation  and  was  replaced  by  the  Prochiron 
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about  20  years  later,  many  of  its  regulations  were 
adopted  into  private  law  books  (Epanagoge  aucta, 
Epanagoge  cum  Prochiro  composita,  Syntagma 
of  Matthew  Blastares).  The  Iaw  book  is  trans- 
mitted  in  few  MSS;  extensive  scholia  to  it  have 
been  preserved  which  sometimes  comment  criti- 
cally  on  the  text. 

ed.  Zepos ,Jus  2:229-368,  410-27. 

lit.  V.  Sokol’skij,  “O  charaktere  i  znacenii  Epanagogi," 
VizVrem  i  (1894)  17-54.  J-  Scharf,  "Photios  und  die  Epana- 
goge,”BZ  49  (1956)  385-400.  Idem,  “Quellenstudien  zum 
Prooimion  der  Epanagoge,”  BZ  52  (1959)  68-81.  Troianos, 
Peges  100-05.  -A.S. 

EPANAGOGE  AUCTA,  a  law  book  that  consists 
of  54  titles  and  an  appendix;  it  is  based  on  the 
Epanagoge  and,  from  Title  17  onward,  the  Pro- 
chiron.  The  Basilira  were  also  used  as  an  im- 
portant  source.  The  unknown  compiler  was  ac- 
quainted  with  the  legislative  works  produced  under 
Leo  VI;  thus  he  summarized  approximately  30 
Novels  of  Leo  VI,  gave  preference  to  the  mar- 
riage  property  law  of  the  Prochiron,  and  often 
detached  the  new  regulations  of  the  Prochiron 
from  their  context.  He  knew  that  the  Ecloga  was 
an  “Isaurian”  law  book  (15.8).  The  Epanagoge 
aucta,  which  is  transmitted  in  about  10  MSS,  bears 
the  rubric  “Leo  the  emperor”  and  shows  no  traces 
of  later  laws.  Thus,  it  is  probable  that  it  originated 
soon  after  Leo’s  death  (912). 

ed.  Zepos,/íts  6:49-216. 

lit.  Zachariä,  Prochiron,  cv-cxxxii.  L.  Burgmann,  “Neue 
Zeugnisse  der  Digestensumme  des  Anonymos,”  FM  7  (1986) 
106-08.  -A.S. 

EPANAGOGE  CUM  PROCHIRO  COMPOS- 
ITA,  a  law  book  in  42  titles  that  is  composed  of 
the  Epanagoge  and  the  Prochiron.  In  some  of 
the  few  surviving  MSS,  the  compilation  also  in- 
cludes  excerpts  from  the  Basilira  as  well  as  nu- 
merous  marginal  glosses.  Some  scholia  to  the 
Epanagoge  (esp.  to  title  tg)  are  integrated  into  the 
work.  The  law  book,  fragments  of  which  have 
been  preserved  in  a  palimpsest  MS  of  the  ìoth 
C.,  is  ascribed  in  its  rubric  to  “the  emperor  Leo 
the  Philosopher,”  and  was  presumably  produced 
soon  after  the  death  of  Leo  VI  (912). 

LiT.  Zachariä,  Prochiron,  xcix— civ.  D.  Simon,  “Inhalt  und 
Bedeutung  der  neuentdeckten  Bruchstücke  der  Epana- 
goge  cum  Prochiro  composita  (EPc),”/OB  23  (1974)  151  — 
78.  W.  Waldstein,  “Zur  Epanagoge  cum  Prochiro  compos- 
ìta,”  ZSavRom  91  (1974)375-83.  -A.S. 


EPARCH  (b7 Tapxo<;  or  virap\o<;),  the  name  of 
several  officials,  the  most  important  of  which  was 
the  eparch  of  the  citv;  other  officials  bearing 
this  title  were  the  eparchs  of  lesser  towns.  Except 
in  the  case  of  Thessalonike,  they  are  known  only 
from  the  late  Roman  period,  and  in  Thessalonike 
the  eparch  acted  under  the  supervision  of  the 
doux.  Guilland  ( infra )  also  gives  a  list  of  eparchs 
as  chiefs  of  offices  (eparch  of  the  court,  nyktepar- 
chos,  and  so  on),  but  J.-C.  Cheynet  ( BS  45  [1984] 
5of)  argues  that  some  of  them  never  existed  while 
others  functioned  only  during  late  antiquity.  Thus 
the  eparch  of  the  army  is  known  in  the  6th  C.  but 
not  after  that  date  (A.  Failler,  REB  45  [1987] 
ìggf).  The  title  of  apo  eparchon  (the  former 
eparch)  is  known  primarily  from  sources  of  the 
6th-8th  C. 

lit.  R.  Guilland,  “Etudes  sur  l'histoire  administrative  de 
l’Empire  Byzantin — L’Eparque  I.  L’éparque  de  la  ville,”85 
42  (1981)  186-96.  -A.K. 

EPARCHIA  ( èirap\ía ),  province,  the  term  used 
by  narrative  sources,  primàrily  of  the  nth  and 
i2th  C.,  as  synonymous  with  the  official  theme. 
In  ecclesiastical  vocabulary  eparchia  meant  an  epis- 
copal  province. 

lit.  Ahrweiler,  “Administration”  69L  -A.K. 

EPARCHIUS  AVITUS,  Western  Roman  em- 
peror  (9  July  455—18  Oct.  456);  born  Clermont, 
Gallia,  ca. 395— 400,  died  457?.  A  member  of  the 
Gallic  aristocracy,  Eparchius  was  descended  from 
the  patrihios  Philagrius  ( PLRE  1:693),  of  whom 
nothing  is  known.  Eparchius  was  related  to  many 
senatorial  families,  Gaius  Apollinaris  Sidonius 
being  his  son-in-law;  he  served  under  command 
of  general  Aetius  and  enjoyed  Visigothic  sup- 
port.  Eparchius  was  praetorian  prefect  in  Gaul  in 
439.  In  455  Petronius  Maximus  appointed  Epar- 
chius  magister  militum  and  sent  him  as  envoy  to 
the  Visigoths;  when  Petronius  was  murdered,  first 
the  Visigoths  and  then  the  Gallic  nobles  urged 
Eparchius  to  accept  the  diadem;  he  was  pro- 
claimed  emperor  at  Arles.  Eparchius  sent  an  em- 
bassy  to  Emp.  Marcian  asking  for  recognition  but 
did  not  receive  it,  even  though  he  boasted  that 
his  request  had  been  granted.  After  his  return  to 
Italy,  unable  to  stop  the  Vandal  pillaging  or  to 
revitalize  the  grain  supply  of  starving  Rome, 
Eparchius  incurred  the  hatred  of  both  the  indig- 
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enous  population  and  the  Germanic  mercenaries. 
Ricimer  defeated  Eparchius  at  Piacenza  on  17 
Oct.  456,  deposed  him,  and  appointed  him  bishop 
of  Piacenza.  R.W.  Mathisen  (BSC  Abstracts  9  [1983] 
37f)  hypothesizes  that  the  Gallic  nobles  attempted 
to  return  Eparchius  to  the  throne  and  that  he  left 
for  Gallia  but  died  en  route. 

lit.  O.  Seeck,  RE  2  (i8g6)  2395-97.  PLRE  2:196-98. 
K.F.  Stroheker,  Der  senatorische  Adel  im  spätantiken  Gallien 
(Tübingen  1948)  152-54.  -A.K. 

EPARCH  OF  THE  CITY  (ëTrapgos  ttjs  7tóàsûjç), 
successor  of  the  late  Roman  urban  prefect,  the 
governor  of  Constantinople.  The  eparch  of  the 
city  was  considered  supreme  judge  in  Constanti- 
nople  and  its  vicinity,  second  only  to  the  emperor, 
and  was  the  chief  of  police  responsible  for  order, 
decoration,  and  ceremonial  in  the  capital;  as  the 
head  of  the  city  police  the  eparch  also  had  juris- 
diction  over  prisons.  Other  functions  were  to  con- 
troi  commercial  and  industrial  activity  in  the  cap- 
ital,  as  reflected  in  the  Book  of  the  Eparch. 
Christopher  of  Mytilene  characterizes  in  detail 
the  symbolism  of  the  eparch’s  attire  and  of  the 
trappings  of  his  white  horse  (no.30. 12—26);  for 
example,  the  gilded  copper  bosses  on  the  horse’s 
harness  represented  the  eparch’s  concern  for  the 
poor.  In  the  Kletorologion  (gth  C.)  Philotheos  lists 
the  following  members  of  the  eparch’s  staff:  sym- 
PONOS,  LOGOTHETES  TOU  PRAITORIOU,  district 
jlldges,  GEITONIARCHAI,  PARATHALASSITES,  exarchs 
and  prostatai  [of  the  guilds?],  boullotai  who  ap- 
pended  seals  to  merchandise,  and  others;  of  this 
list,  the  toth-C.  Book  of  the  Eparch  mentions  ex- 
archs  and  prostatai,  boullotes,  and  symponos  (possibly 
in  a  different  function),  but  it  introduces  other 
assistants  of  the  eparch — the  legatarios  and  the 
mitotes,  inspector  of  the  quality  of  silk  texdles 
(Stöckle,  Zünfte  93).  After  1204  the  role  of  the 
eparch  declined  and  his  office  was  divided  up 
among  several  kephalatikeuontes  (K.-P.  Matschke, 
BBulg  3  [ig6g]  81-101)  under  the  pressure  of 
feudal  forces.  Seals  of  the  eparch  of  the  city  dating 
from  the  6th  to  the  early  i3th  C.  are  known 
(Laurent,  Corpus  2:545—79). 

lit.  R.  Guilland,  “Etudes  sur  l’histoire  administrative  de 
l’Empire  Byzantin — L’Eparque.  1.  L’éparque  de  la  ville,” 
BS  41  (1980)  17-32,  145—80,  with  corr.  byJ.-C.  Cheynet, 
BS  45  (1984)  50-54.  D.  Feissel,  “Le  préfet  de  Constanti- 
nople,  les  poids-étalons  et  I’estampillage  de  l’argenterie  au 
VIe  et  au  VIIe  siècle,”  RNn  28  (1986)  1 19— 42.  -A.K. 


EPEIRTES  (èneÍKT-q<;,  on  seals  regularly  epiktes), 
official  on  the  staff  of  the  komes  tou  staulou,  who 
is  mentioned  in  all  taktika  of  the  gth  and  ìoth 
C.  According  to  a  ìoth-C.  ceremonial  book  (De 
cer.  480.1—3),  he  was  responsible  for  providing 
the  fodder  and  water  for  horses  as  well  as  horse- 
shoes,  bridles,  and  saddles.  His  function  was  prob- 
ably  the  management  of  the  imperial  stables — at 
any  rate,  a  seal  of  the  8th  or  gth  C.  belonged  to 
the  “ epeiktes  of  the  imperial  stables”  (Zacos,  Seals 
1,  no.  1806),  and  the  owner  of  another  was  an 
“imperial  epeihtes"  (no.248oC).  Basil,  the  “ epeiktes 
of  the  basileus"  (Skyl.  179.73;  he  is  called  just  a 
plain  epeihtes  in  TheophCont  362.17),  participated 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Samonas.  At  the  end  of  the 
ìoth  C.  Christopher  Doukas  was  called  Epeiktes, 
an  epithet  viewed  by  Polemis  (Doukai  27)  as  a 
nickname.  It  is  unclear  how  the  term  penetrated 
into  the  Armenian  milieu — in  the  io6os  an  Ar- 
menian  “Pecht”  served  as  a  doux  of  Antioch;  an 
Armenian  prince  “Epicht”  was  murdered  by  Greeks 
ca.  1078  (Kazhdan,  Arm.  124—26). 

lit.  Oikonomides,  Listes  339.  -A.K. 

EPEREIA  (ènripEÍa,  lit.  “abuse,  contumely”),  a 
term  that,  at  least  from  the  ìoth  C.  onward,  was 
used  by  fiscal  officials  to  designate  extraordinary 
state  “requisitions”  (Lemerle,  Agr.  Hist.  167)  or 
special  taxes  (Dölger,  Beiträge  61).  An  act  of  927 
contrasts  the  state  ( demoteleis )  epereiai  with  military 
service  (straleiai),  both  due  for  the  land  (Ivir., 
no.  1.8-9);  an  act  °f  974  (?)  rnentions  epereia  side 
by  side  with  angareia,  aplekton,  and  the  (illegal) 
mitaton  (Lavra  1,  no.6.22— 23).  Later  documents 
sometimes  give  a  list  of  epereiai :  thus,  an  act  from 
ca.1200  includes  angareiai,  kastroktisiai,  pso- 
mozemia,  and  several  other  charges  (Xerop., 
no.8.17-18).  A  privilege  of  1199  has  an  unusual 
list  of  epereiai  connected  with  trade:  kommerkion, 
dekateia  (tithe)  ot  wme,  charge  tor  shipping  (nau- 
lon ),  etc.  (Patmou  Engrapha  2,  110.59.7-8).  The 
term  demosiahe  (state)  epereia  (e.g.,  Zepos,  Jus 
1:366.8)  indicates  that  the  central  government  was 
owed  these  charges,  whereas  Theophylaktos  of 
Ohrid  spoke  of  douleiai  and  epereiai  required  by 
local  authorities  (Letters,  ed.  P.  Gautier,  no.  12.20). 
Accordingly  an  act  of  1429  mentions  “the  demo- 
siake  and  other  epereiai”  (Laura  3,  no.  167. 19—  20), 
and  a  chrysobull  of  1405  refers  to  “ epereia  archon- 
like  and  demosiahe ”  (Binon,  Xéropotamou,  no.20.24). 
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Thus,  the  term  seems  to  have  no  strict,  technical 
meaning.  Having  a  connotation  of  “abuse”  it  could 
denote  various  types  of  charges  and  was  primarily 
employed  in  the  clauses  of  tax  exemption.  It  is, 
however,  questionable  whether  the  exemption 
“from  all  epereìai"  designated,  as  Solovjev  and 
Mosin  (Grcke  povelje  437)  suggest,  freedom  from 
all  taxes. 

lit.  N.  Svoronos,  Lavra  4:1566  Chvostova,  Osobennosti 
236-38.  -M.B. 

EPHESUS  (’Ec^ecroç,  near  mod.  Selçuk),  seaport 
of  Aegean  Asia  Minor.  As  capítal  of  the  province 
of  Asia,  Ephesus  enjoyed  considerable  prosperity 
due  to  commerce,  banking,  and  the  patronage  of 
the  proconsul  and  the  metropolitan  bishop.  Con- 
stantius  II,  Arkadios,  and  esp.  Justinian  I  adorned 
the  city,  which  is  best  known  from  its  remains. 
They  indicate  that  classical  public  works  and  ser- 
vices — theater,  market,  baths,  the  civic  center,  and 
marble-paved,  colonnaded  streets  lined  with 
shops — were  maintained  and  that  richly  deco- 
rated  private  houses  continued  to  be  built  until 
the  early  7th  C.  The  city  was  christianized  by  the 
4th  C.  and  saw  the  erection  of  churches  and  mon- 
umental  crosses  and  the  transformation  of  open 
public  spaces  as  private  buildings  encroached  on 
them.  The  numerous  Late  Antique  buildings  usu- 
ally  used  spolia  and  were  adorned  with  frescoes, 
mosaics,  and  marble.  Prosperity  ended  ca.614, 
when  large  parts  of  Ephesus  were  destroyed  (by 
Persians  or  earthquakes),  never  to  be  restored. 

New  fortifications  enclosed  less  than  half  the 
ancient  city  and  created  a  new  defensive  center 
around  the  Church  of  St.  John  a  mile  away.  Its 
walls  were  probably  a  response  to  the  Arab  attacks 
that  began  in  654.  Ephesus  became  a  city  of  the 
Thrahesion  theme;  in  the  ìoth  C.,  it  was  the 
center  of  a  tourma  of  the  theme  of  Samos.  Ephe- 
sus  was  the  site  of  a  major  regional  fair  in  the  8th 
C.,  which  generated  considerable  revenue.  By  the 
gth  C.,  neglect  and  the  resultant  silting  had  ruined 
the  harbor  and  the  city  had  moved  to  the  hill 
around  the  Church  of  St.  John  to  become  an 
inland  fortress.  I’he  city  survived  the  attack  of 
the  Paulicians  in  867/8  or  869/70,  had  Italian 
concessions  after  1082,  and  was  occupied  by  the 
Turks  1090—96.  It  was  then  usually  known  as 
“Theologos”  (after  St.  John)  or  simply  the  “Kas- 
tron.”  In  1  147  Ephesus  was  host  to  the  Second 
Crusade  and  in  1206  recognized  the  Laskarids, 


under  whom  it  became  a  center  of  learning.  Ni- 
kephoros  Blemmydes  taught  here,  with  George 
Akropolites  and  Theodore  Laskaris  among  his 
pupils.  The  late  i3th  C.  brought  Turkish  threats, 
temporarily  dispelled  by  the  Catalan  Grand  Com- 
pany,  whìch  made  Ephesus  its  base  in  1304;  it  fell 
to  the  Turks  of  Aydin  the  same  year. 

Traditions  that  associated  Ephesus  with  St.  Paul, 
the  Apostle  John,  the  Virgin,  and  the  Seven 
Sleepers  made  it  the  natural  site  for  the  councils 
of  43  1  and  449  and  the  frequent  goal  of  pilgrim- 
age. 

Monuments  of  Ephesus.  Ephesus  preserves  nu- 
merous  civic  buildings  and  two  huge  churches: 
the  Basilica  of  the  Virgin,  seat  of  the  councils, 
built  in  the  4th  C.  and  twice  rebuilt  on  a  smaller 
scale  after  the  6th  C.,  and  the  Basilica  of  St.  John. 
The  latter,  the  largest  and  most  important  church 
in  the  city,  had  its  beginnings  in  the  tetrapylon 
martyrion  erected  over  John’s  purported  tomb 
as  early  as  ca.300  and  was  mentioned  by  Egeria 
(23.10)  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  same  century. 
Probably  ca.450  a  cruciform  church  with  a  wooden 
roof  was  built  on  the  site,  incorporating  the  tetra- 
pylon  at  its  crossing.  The  western  arm,  with  one 
or  two  narthexes,  contained  a  nave  and  two  aisles, 
while  the  eastern  arm  had  four  aisles  and  termi- 
nated  in  an  apse.  The  church  was  rebuilt  under 
Justinian  I,  with  work  beginning  before  548  and 
completed  prior  to  565.  The  cruciform  plan  was 
maintained  but  the  building  was  now  covered  with 
a  series  of  six  domes  resting  on  massive  piers. 
The  western  arm,  longer  than  the  others,  con- 
sisted  of  two  such  bays,  while  the  crossing,  north, 
south,  and  east  arms  each  had  a  single  bay  in  a 
design  described  by  Prokopios  ( Buildings  5.1.4— 6) 
as  closely  resembling  that  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Apostles,  Constantinople.  The  church  was 
flanked  by  an  octagonal  baptistery  built  in  the  5th 
C.  and  a  domed,  octagonal  skeuophylakion,  or  sac- 
risty,  erected  in  the  late  6th  or  early  7th  C.  St. 
John’s  was  the  scene  of  an  annual  miracle  when 
healing  dust  issued  from  the  evangelist’s  tomb  at 
the  time  of  his  feast  on  8  May. 

lit.  C.  Foss,  Ephesus  After  Antiquity  (Cambridge  1979)-  J- 
Keil,  H.  Hörmann,  Die  Johanneshirche  [  =  Forschungen  in 
Ephesos,  4.3]  (Vienna  1951).  P.  Verzone,  “Le  fasi  costrutlive 
della  basilica  dì  S.  Giovanni  di  Efeso,”  RendPontAcc  51—52 
(1982)  213-35.  M.  Büyükkolanci,  "Zwei  neugefundene 
Bauten  der  Johannes-Kirche  von  Ephesos:  Baptisterium 
und  Skeuophylakion,”  IstMitt  32  (ig82)  236-57. 

-C.F..  M.J. 
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EPHESUS,  COUNCILS  OF.  Two  important 
councils  were  held  in  Ephesus. 

COUNCIL  OF  431.  The  third  ecumenical  council 
was  summoned  by  Theodosios  II  to  settle  the 
conflict  between  the  Antiochian  Christology  of 
Nestorios  of  Constantinople  and  that  of  the  AI- 
exandrian  school  represented  by  Cyril.  Lasting 
from  22  June  to  22  July,  the  council  had  approx- 
imately  150  participants  at  its  opening.  The  lively 
political  and  ecclesiastical  rivalry  between  the  pa- 
triarchal  sees  of  Alexandria  and  Constantinople 
complicated  the  long-standing  opposition  be- 
tween  the  two  schools.  Although  the  council  did 
not  formulate  its  own  Christological  statement,  it 
did  accept  that  of  the  First  Council  of  Nicaea 
(325)  as  interpreted  by  Cyril.  In  effect,  it  ap- 
proved  his  theology  that  the  humanity  and  divin- 
ity  of  the  incarnate  Christ  were  united  in  one 
hypostatic  union — henosis  kath’hypostasin.  By  so 
doing,  it  formally  recognized  the  propriety  of 
Mary’s  title  Theotoros  (God-bearer),  which  Nes- 
torios  had  denied.  Finally,  the  council  also  con- 
demned  the  beliefs  of  Pelagius  (see  Pelagianism) 
as  heresy.  These  matters  were  decided  before  the 
arrival  of  John  I,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  his 
delegation.  The  latter  understandably  refused  to 
accept  the  Cyríllian  majority’s  condemnatìon  of 
Nestorios.  A  brief  schism  followed,  ending  in  433 
when  Cyril  and  John  were  fìnally  reconciled.  The 
doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  victory  had  neverthe- 
less  gone  to  Alexandria.  Cyril’s  rival,  Nestorios, 
and  his  theology  were  crushed  and  humiliated. 
Ephesus  is  the  fìrst  general  council  with  extant 
original  acts. 

sources.  Acta — ACO  1:1—5.  Neue  Aktenslücke  zum  Ephes- 
inischen  Konzil  von  431,  ed.  E.  Schwartz  (Munich  1920). 
Homilien  und  Briefe  zum  Konzil  von  Ephesos,  ed.  B.M.  Weischer 
(Wiesbaden  1979).  I.  Rucker,  Sludien  lum  Concilium  Ephes- 
inum  zur  1 5 oo-Jahrfeier  des  dritten  ökumenischen  Konuls  (Mun- 
ìch  1935). 

lit.  Hefele-Leclercq,  Conciles  2:287-377.  P.T.  Cameloc, 
Ephèse  et  Chalcédoine  (Paris  1962).  J.  Meyendorff,  Christ  in 
Eastem  Chnstian  Thought  (Washington,  D.C.-Cleveland  1969) 
3—31.  A.  Crabb,  “The  Invitation  List  to  the  Council  of 
Ephesus  and  Metropolitan  Hierarchy  in  the  Fifth  Century,” 
JThSt  n.s.  32  (1981)  369-400.  -A.P. 

“Robber”  Council  (Latrocinium).  The  council 
(8—22  Aug.  449)  was  summoned  by  Theodosios 
II  to  settle  the  case  of  Eutyches,  who  had  been 
condemned  by  Patr.  Flavian  (22  Nov.  448)  for 
teaching  that  Christ  had  only  one  nature  after  the 
Incarnation.  The  council  of  some  140  bishops, 


including  two  papal  legates  who  objected  to  the 
proceedings,  was  pressured  by  the  domineering 
Diosroros,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  his 
violence-prone  monastic  followers  to  rehabilitate 
Eutyches  and  to  depose  Flavian.  It  lilcewise  rejected 
the  moderate  but  precarious  theological  compro- 
mise  reached  after  the  council  of  431  by  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  and  John  I,  patriarch  of  Antioch. 
Despite  the  repeated  requests  of  the  Roman  le- 
gates,  the  Tome  of  Pope  Leo  I  to  Flavian  was 
never  read.  According  to  W.  de  Vries,  these  pro- 
ceedings  have  often  been  exaggerated  by  scholars 
and  may  in  fact  have  been  no  less  uncanonical 
than  the  actions  of  other  councils  ( OrChrP  41 
[ 1 975]  357— 98).  Eutyches’  Monophysitism  contin- 
ued  to  disturb  the  doctrinal  unity  and  security  of 
both  church  and  empire  until  Chalcedon  (451). 

sources.  Acta — ACOTom.II,  voI.  i,  pars.  1 :68-86,  108- 
1 20,  1 36- 151;  II,  iii,  1:42-91.  Akten  der  F.phesinischen  Synode 
vom  Jahre  449,  ed.  J.  Flemming  (Berlin  1917). 

u  r.  P.T.  Camelot,  “De  Nestorius  à  Eutych:  L’opposition 
de  deux  christologies,”  ín  Grillmeier-Bacht,  Chalkedon,  1:213- 
42.  H.  Bacht,  “Die  Rolle  des  orientalischen  Mönchtums  in 
den  kirchenpolitischen  Auseinandersetzungen  um  Chal- 
kedon  (431-519),”  ibid.,  2:197-231.  -A.P. 


EPHOROS  (è'(f>opoç,  lit.  “overseer”),  term  for  an 
ancient  Spartan  magistrate,  revived  in  the  1  ìth  C. 
It  is  not  found  in  the  taktika  of  the  gth  and  ìoth 
C.  On  seals,  ephoroi  bear  the  high  ranks  of  proedros 
and  vestes  and  sometimes  combine  their  duty  with 
judicial  functions,  as  in  the  case  of  Theodore, 
judge  of  the  velum  and  ephoros.  On  the  other 
hand,  charters  of  1044—88  mention  the  ephoroi  of 
imperial  rouratoreiai  who,  according  to  N.  Oi- 
konomides  ( TM  6  [1976]  138),  administered  all 
the  kouratoreiai  over  the  entire  empire.  The  staff 
of  the  ephoros  included  notaries  and  domestikoi. 
The  term  is  found  in  the  letters  of  Theodore 
Prodromos  (PG  133:1 239A)  and  Michael  Ita- 
likos  (ep.  18).  At  the  end  of  the  i2th  C.  Niketas 
Choniates  held  this  post,  but  it  disappeared  after 
1 204. 

Ephoros  was  also  the  term  for  the  lay  adminis- 
trator  of  a  monastery,  who  was  responsible  for  its 
economic  management;  the  term  is  first  attested 
in  the  1  ìth  C.  Other  terms  used  for  this  position — 
epitropos,  antileptor,  and  prostates — are  found  in  ìoth- 
C.  sources.  The  ephoros  was  granted  ownership 
( kyriotes )  of  the  monastery  and  its  properties  and 
was  supposed  to  be  its  protector,  assuring,  for 
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example,  that  it  received  fiscal  exemptions  (M. 
Nystazopoulou,  Symmeikta  1  [1966]  85—94).  The 
ephoros  might  play  an  important  role  in  the  elec- 
tion  of  the  hegoumenos  and  would  have  the  power 
to  remove  him.  Galatariotou  ( infra )  concludes  that 
an  ephoros  was  more  commonly  appointed  by  aris- 
tocratic  rtetors  or  founders;  nonaristocratic  ty- 
pika  either  deliberately  refrain  from  making  this 
sort  of  appointment  or  appoint  an  ephoros  to  serve 
primarily  as  a  contact  with  the  outside  world  and 
to  represent  the  monastery’s  business  interests 
and  not  to  intervene  in  the  internal  administration 
of  the  monastery.  In  aristocratic  typika,  the  ephoros 
is  usually  a  relative  of  the  ktetor,  and  the  term  is 
often  a  euphemism  for  a  charistiharios  (Ahrweiler, 
Structures,  pt.VII  [1967],  3f),  who  received  finan- 
cial  benefit  from  the  monastery,  which  he  was 
granted  as  charistirion.  Such  ephoroi  sometimes 
abused  their  privileges  and  brought  ruin  on  the 
monastery. 

In  a  nontechnical  sense,  the  term  ephoros  was 
applied  to  the  ecclesiastical  oironomos  and  sa- 
rellarios  (Darrouzès,  Offìkia  555.1—2). 

lit.  Laurent.  Corpus  2:631—66.  Dölger,  Beiträge  45.  W. 
Seibt,  “Drei  byzantinische  Bleisiegel  aus  Ephesos,"  in  Lit- 
terae  numismatìcae  Vindobonenses:  Rcberto  Goebl  dedicalae  (Vi- 
enna  1979)  151—54.  Galatariotou,  “Typika,”  101—06,  113— 
16.  Ronidares,  Nomike  theorese  182— 88.J.P.  Thorna.s,  Prr.tate 
Rehgious  Fcundalions  in  the  Byzantine  Empire  (Washington, 
D.C.,  1987)  218-20,  253—58.  R.  Morris,  “Legal  Terminol- 
ogy  in  Monastic  Documents  of  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh 
Centuries,”/ÖB  32.2  (1982)  284-88,  290.  -A.K.,  A.M.T. 

EPHRAIM,  mosaicist  who  worked  with  Basilius 
pictor  in  1169  in  the  Church  of  the  Nativity  at 
Bethlehem.  Ephraim’s  name  is  found  in  the  Greek 
portion  of  a  partially  preserved  bilingual  inscrip- 
tion  formerly  situated  above  the  Gospel  scenes  in 
the  church’s  choir.  It  describes  him  as  historiogra- 
phos  hai  mousiatoros,  names  Manuel  I,  Amalric  I, 
and  Raoul,  bishop  of  Bethlehem,  and  gives  the 
date  for  the  work’s  completion.  The  inscripdon  is 
fully  recorded  on  the  flyleaf  of  a  monastic  mis- 
cellany,  now  Jerusalem,  Greek  Patr.  Taphou  57. 

lit.  B.  Bagatti,  Gli  antichi  edifici  sacri  di  Betlemme  (Jeru- 
salem  1952)  6of.  A.  Cutler,  “Ephraim,  Mosaicist  of  Beth- 
lehem:  The  Evidence  from  Jerusalem,”  Journal  of  Jewish 
Art  12—13  (1986—87)  179—83.  -A.C. 

EPHRAIM  ÇEfpaLfi),  chronicler  from  Ainos  in 
Thrace;  fl.  at  the  end  of  the  1 3th  C.  or  early  i4th 
C.  Ephraim  is  known  only  from  his  chronicle  in 


dodecasyllables  that  presents  the  history  of  Old 
and  New  Rome  through  their  rulers,  from  the  ìst 
C.  a.d.  to  1261.  It  is  followed  by  a  verse  catalog 
of  the  bishops  of  New  Rome  from  the  foundation 
of  the  church  by  the  apostle  Andrew  to  the  acces- 
sion  of  Patr.  Isaiah  in  1323.  The  latter  is  the  only 
chronological  indication  for  Ephraim’s  lìfe.  The 
chronicle’s  sources  are  Zonaras,  Niketas  Choni- 
ates,  and  George  Arropolites,  and  is  most  de- 
tailed  for  the  period  1204-61.  Ephraim  is  true  to 
his  sources;  variations  and  departures  from  them 
are  minor  and  can  be  ascribed  more  to  the  needs 
of  the  meter  than  to  ìndependent  knowledge. 

ed.  Chronograplua,  ed.  O.  Lampsides,  2  voIs.  (Athens 
1984-85). 

lit.  O.  Lampsides,  Beilräge  zum  byianlinischen  Chronisten 
Ephraem  und  zu  seiner  Chronik  (Athens  1971).  Hunger,  Lil. 
1:478-80.  -R.J.M. 

EPHREM  THE  SYRIAN,  theologian  and  hym- 
nographer;  saint;  born  Nisibis.ca.306,  died  Edessa 
9  June  373;  feastday  28  Jan.  Born  probably  to 
Christian  parents  (although  his  Syriac  Life  states 
that  his  father  was  a  pagan  priest),  Ephrem  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  Nisibis,  serving  as  a  deacon. 
After  the  Persian  occupation  of  Nisibis  in  363,  he 
moved  to  Edessa.  Hagiographical  accounts  (e.g.. 
the  spurious  sermon  ascribed  to  Gregory  of 
Nyssa)  credit  him  with  confuting  Arianism  in 
Egypt  and  visiting  Basil  the  Great  at  Caesarea. 
His  diverse  writings  (exegetical,  dogmatic,  polem- 
ical,  ascetic),  mostly  in  verse,  were  composed  in 
Syriac  but  translated  into  Armenian,  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Church  Slavonic.  Most  important  is  his  litur- 
gical  poetry,  which  includes  hymn  cycles  on  church 
feasts,  funeral  hymns,  and  polemics  against  var- 
ious  heresies,  esp.  those  of  Arius,  Bardesanes, 
and  Mani.  Two  other  favorite  themes  were  grim 
descriptions  of  the  Day  of  Judgment  and  the 
supreme  virtues  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Ephrem  was 
a  major  iníluence  on  the  development  of  Syriac 
and  Byz.  hymnography.  Despite  some  modern 
scepticism  (J.  Grosdidier  de  Matons,  Romanos  le 
Mélode  et  les  origines  de  la  poésie  religieuse  à  Bymnce 
[Paris  1977]  22f),  his  impact  on  Romanos  the 
Melode  in  terms  of  theme  and  imagery  (e.g., 
heat,  light,  the  “thorny  nature”  of  man)  seems 
certain  (W.L.  Petersen,  VigChr  39  [1985]  171—87). 

Representation  in  Art.  Ephrem  was  depicted 
as  a  monk  with  a  scant  beard  from  at  least  the 
ìoth  C.  (Weitzmann,  Sinai  lcons,  no.B.58).  The 
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scene  of  his  death,  a  popular  post-Byz.  composi- 
tion,  had  its  origin  in  the  Byz.  period:  the  corpse 
of  the  saint,  laid  out  on  a  bier  in  an  open  land- 
scape,  was  surrounded  by  vignettes  of  eremitical 
life,  showing  monks  at  work  in  their  rocky  cells 
or  preparing  to  descend  by  various  means  of 
transport  for  the  funeral.  These  elements,  which 
appear  already  in  nth-C.  MSS  of  the  Heayenly 
Ladder  of  John  Klimax,  were  occasionally  used 
for  scenes  of  the  death  of  other  saints  as  well  (e.g., 
Arsenios  the  Great). 

ed.  For  editions  see  M.  Roncaglia,  “Essai  de  bibliogra- 
phie  sur  saint  Ephrem,’’  Parole  de  l’Onent  4  (1973)  343-70. 
Eng.  tr.  S.  Brock,  The  Harp  of  the  Spint:  Eighteen  Poems  of 
Saint  Ephrem 2  (London  1983).  Paraenesis:  Die  altbulgarische 
Übersetzung  von  Werken  Ephraims  des  Syrers,  ed.  G.  Bojkovsky, 
R.  Aitzetmüller,  3  vols.  (Freiburg  im  Breisgau  1984-87), 
with  Germ.  tr. 

lit.  A.  Vööbus,  Literary,  Critical  and  Historical  Studies  m 
Ephrem  the  Syrian  (Stockholm  1958).  E.  Beck,  Ephräms  des 
Syrers  Psychologie  und  Erkenntnislehre  (Louvain  ig8o).  T.  Bou 
Mansour,  “La  défense  éphrémienne  de  la  liberté  contre  les 
doctrines  marcionite,  bardesanite  et  manichéenne,”  OrChrP 
50  (1984)  331-46.  P.  Yousif,  “Histoire  et  temps  dans  la 
pensée  de  saint  Ephrem  de  Nisibe,"  Parole  de  l’Oiient  10 
(1981-82)  3—35.  J.  Martìn,  “The  Death  of  Ephraim  in  Bvz- 
antine  and  Early  Italian  Paintine, ”  ArtB  3S  (ìotii)  217-2«. 
J.  Myslivec,  LCI  6:151-53.  -B.B.,  N.P.S. 

EPHTHALITES  ÇEcf>9a\ÎTai),  a  Hunnic  people 
whose  history  and  nomenclature  are  not  clear. 
Many  scholars  assume  that  the  peoples  variously 
referred  to  as  (H)Ephthalites,  White  Huns,  Ye- 
Ta,  Hayätila,  Chionites,  and  Ridarites  are  related 
and  of  Hunnic  origin.  Christensen  ( ìnfra )  believes 
the  Kidarites  and  Ephthalites  to  have  been  differ- 
ent  peoples  on  the  basis  of  Prokopios,  who  says 
that  the  latter  were  white-skinned.  In  any  case, 
the  presence  of  this  single  group  (or  plurality  of 
groups)  in  Sasanian  Iran  is  demonstrable  from 
the  4th  C.  through  the  reign  of  Chosroes  I  Anü- 
shirwän  in  the  6th  C.  Migrants  from  Mongolia, 
they  settled  along  the  Oxus  River  probably  in  the 
late  ^th  C.;  under  their  king  Grumbatas  they 
participated  in  the  expedition  of  Shäpür  II  against 
Byz.  Mesopotamia  in  359;  as  Ridarite  Huns,  they 
settled  in  Bactria  and  Gandara  in  the  5th  C.  They 
participated  in  the  dynastic  struggle  on  behalf  of 
Përöz  against  his  brother  Hurmazd  III  in  457  and 
later  took  Përöz  captive.  This  evidently  inaugu- 
rated  a  period  of  strife  and  tension,  settled  finally 
in  557  by  Chosroes  Anûshirwän  who,  in  alliance 
with  the  Turkic  khan  Silziboulos,  crushed  the 
Ephthalites  and  divided  their  lands  with  the  Turks. 


The  ethnological  discourse  of  Prokopios  (Wars 
1.3)  on  the  Ephthalites  indicates  that  they  were 
sedentarized  and  yet  also  retained  Central  Asiatic 
shamanistic  customs;  for  example,  the  helairai  of 
the  chief  were  interred  alive  with  their  deceased 
master. 

lit.  A.D.H.  Bivar,  in  £/2  3:3031.  The  Cambridge  Hislory 
of  Iran,  ed.  E.  Yarshater,  3.1  (Cambridge  1983)  142,  146- 
48;  3.2:768-71.  Christensen,  Sassanides  292-94.  -S.V. 

EPIBOLE  ( èmfiohj ),  I.at.  adjectio  sterilium )  was  the 
official  transfer  of  abandoned  land,  together  with 
its  fiscal  obligations,  to  relatives,  co-contributors, 
or  members  of  the  same  village  or  fiscal  unit.  The 
measure,  initially  meant  to  stabilize  state  revenues, 
enhanced  the  development  of  the  fiscal  commu- 
nities  described  in  8th— ìoth-C.  texts;  it  ended  by 
indicating  a  complicated  procedure  by  which,  at 
every  revision  of  the  cadaster,  the  ranon  was 
reassessed,  taking  into  consideration  the  previous 
assessments  and  all  eventual  increases  or  de- 
creases  of  fiscal  obligations  or  taxable  assets  of 
each  fiscal  unit  (village  or  large  landowner);  the 
established  fiscal  burden  was  then  distributed  to 
individual  contributors.  The  basic  characteristics 
of  the  institudon  survived  in  the  late  1 1  th  and 
early  i2th  C.,  but  the  way  it  was  actually  applied 
had  by  then  changed  considerably  owing  to  the 
decline  of  small  landed  property  and  the  increase 
of  state  lands  and  large  privileged  private  prop- 
erties.  At  this  time  officials  began  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  a  unified  rate  of  epibole  for  the  whole 
empire. 

lit.  Svoronos,  Cadastre  119—29.  ldem,  “L’Epibolè  à  I’é- 
poque  des  Comnènes,"  TM  3  (1968)  375—95-  Lemerle,  Agr. 
Hist.  46I.  '  -N.O. 

EPIC.  Several  types  of  epic  flourished  in  the  late 
Roman  period:  (i)  patria,  or  histories  of  cides 
such  as  Tarsos,  Berytus,  and  Nicaea;  Christo- 
doros  of  Koptos  wrote  patria  in  epic  verses  on 
Constantinople,  Thessalonike,  and  other  cities  (Al. 
Cameron,  Historia  14  [1965J  489);  (2)  epic  enkomia 
of  famous  persons,  primarily  emperors  and  high 
officials,  by  such  authors  as  Claudian  (who  wrote 
both  Latin  and  Greek  epics),  the  empress 
Athenais-Eudoria,  Kyros  of  Panopolis,  and 
Corippus;  (3)  mythological  epics  by  Nonnos, 
Quintus  of  Smyrna,  Kollouthos,  Mousaios,  etc.; 
and  (4)  biblical  epics,  an  attempt  to  reproduce 
various  Old  and  New  Testament  episodes  in  hex- 
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ameters;  of  these  the  paraphrase  of  St.  John’s 
Gospel,  probably  by  Nonnos,  is  the  most  remark- 
able.  Many  of  these  epics  are  lost  (esp.  the  city 
histories)  and  known  only  from  fragments  or  ci- 
tations  in  Libanios,  the  Souda,  and  other  sources. 
Prorlos  defended  Homer  against  Plato’s  criticism 
(S.  Koster,  Antike  Epostheorien  [Wiesbaden  1970] 
99—114),  while  introducing  a  threefold  division 
of  poetry:  the  sublime,  full  of  divine  virtues;  the 
middle,  having  educadonal  purposes;  and  the 
lower,  which  with  the  help  of  imitation  and  fan- 
tasy  leads  the  soul  into  error. 

Epic  form  was  occasionally  used  for  works  with- 
out  epic  content,  such  as  didactic  poetry.  Diony- 
sios  Periegetes  (2nd  C.)  and  Oppian  (3rd  C.), 
authors  popular  in  Byz.,  wrote  in  hexameter,  as 
well  as  Markellos  of  Sìde,  a  physician  of  the  2nd 
C.  From  the  4th  C.  onward,  hexameter  was  re- 
placed  in  didactic  works  by  iambic  trimeters  and 
prose;  on  the  other  hand,  centos  preserved  Ho- 
meric  meter  and  vocabulary  but  were  sometimes 
far  removed  from  an  epic  character. 

After  the  first  half  of  the  7th  C.,  epic  disap- 
peared,  although  even  much  later  (i2th  C.)  poets 
praised  imperial  military  achievements  in  hexa- 
meter.  The  last  7th-C.  epic  enkomion,  by  George 
of  Pisidia,  was  already  iambic.  The  later  epic 
Digenes  Arritas  differs  in  meter,  content,  and 
language  from  earlier  examples  and  is  closer  to 
the  tradition  of  soldiers’  songs  than  to  Homer. 

lit.  Christ,  Lüeratur  2.2:959-74.  M.  Roberis,  Bib/ical 
Epos  and  Rhetoncal  Paraphrase  in  Late  Antiquity  (Liverpooi 
1985).  B.  Abei-Wiimanns,  Der  Erẅhlaufbau  der  Dionysiaha 
des  Nonnos  von  Panopolis  (Frankfurl  am  Main  1977)  88—90. 
Beck,  V olksliteratur  48-97.  G.W.  Elderkin,  Aspects  of  the 
Speech  in  the  Later  Greek  Epic  (Baltimore  1906).  -A.K. 

EPICLESIS  (fimNÀTjo-tç),  invocation  for  the  com- 
ing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (or,  rarely,  the  Logos)  to 
sanctify;  esp.  the  epiclesis  in  the  anaphora,  which 
asks  the  Father  to  send  his  Spirit  or  invokes  the 
Spirit  to  come  upon  the  bread  and  wine  to  change 
them  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  for  the 
spiritual  benefit  of  the  communicants.  Such  a  con- 
secratory  epiclesis,  hrst  seen  in  C  yril  of  Jerusalem 
(ed.  Piédagnel,  p.  124.2—3),  is  a  later  explication 
of  the  more  primitive  general  invocation  upon 
the  church  and  its  offering  for  the  fruits  of  com- 
munion  and  reflects  the  greater  emphasis  on  the 
role  of  the  Spirit  in  the  aftermath  of  the  First 
Council  of  Constantinople.  Whether  it  was  the 


epiclesis  itself  that  constituted  the  formula  of  con- 
secration,  as  the  Second  Council  of  Nicaea  stated 
(Mansi  13:2650),  or  the  words  of  Jesus  over  the 
bread  and  cup  (“This  is  my  body  .  .  .”)  became 
a  source  of  dispute  with  the  Latins  from  the  i4th 
C. 

lit.  J.H.  McRenna,  Eucharisl  and  Holy  Spint  (Great  Wak- 
ering,  Essex,  1975)  29-82.  -R.F.T. 

EPIDEICTIC  (è7n8eLKTLKá,  lit.  “fit  for  display”), 
or  epideictic  oratory,  one  of  three  branches  of 
rhetoric  as  defined  by  Aristotle.  This  distinction 
was  accepted  in  the  treatise  Diyision  of  Epideictic 
Speeches  ascribed  to  Menander  Rhetor,  who  di- 
vided  speeches  into  praise  (subdivided  into  hymns 
and  enromia)  and  invective.  The  term,  however, 
was  rare  in  Byz.  usage,  and  neither  Aphthonios 
nor  Nicholas  of  Myra  use  it;  according  to 
Aphthonios  (p.21.5),  enhomion  was  not  an  “epi- 
deictic  speech,”  but  an  expository  one  (ekthetikos) . 
The  term  reappears  infrequently  in  later  com- 
mentaries  on  Menander,  for  example,  John  Doxo- 
patres  (Rabe,  Prolegomenon  150.8),  and  was  evi- 
dently  replaced  by  less  abstract  notions  such  as 
enkomion  and  erphrasis.  The  word  early  acquired 
the  negative  connotation  of  “showing  off,”  and 
Eusebios  of  Caesarea  (PG  24:7488)  accused 
Marrellos  of  Ankyra  of  “showing  off  Hellenic 
science  and  ìgnoring  divine  knowledge.” 

lit.  Martin,  Rhetorik  177—2  10.  Rennedy,  Rhetoric  23-27. 

-A.K.,  E.M.J. 

EPIFANIJ  PREMUDRYJ,  or  Epiphanios  the  Wise, 
monk  of  the  Trinity  monastery  of  St.  Sergej  near 
Moscow;  died  ca.1420.  His  reputation  as  the  most 
florid  hagiographer  of  Rus’  rests  primarily  on  his 
vita  of  St.  Stefan  of  Perm’  (died  1395).  The  vita’s 
elaborately  expressive  and  emotive  verbal  devices 
are  sometimes  thought  to  be  a  literary  and  aes- 
thetic  extension  of  the  spirituality  of  hesychasm, 
although  features  of  the  style  can  be  traced  to 
Serbian  vitae  of  the  i3th-i4th  C.  and  indeed  to 
Byz.  rhetoric  (M.  Mulic,  TODRL  23  [1968]  127- 
42).  Epifanij  parades  his  knowledge  of  patristic 
and  Byz.  hagiographic  traditions  and  of  the  Greek 
language,  and  he  was  prominent  among  those 
who  represented  the  hesychast  culture  of  Con- 
stantinople  and  Athos  in  Rus’  (see  Kiprian),  prob- 
ably  having  spent  tíme  in  Constantinople  and 
Athos  himself.  He  wrote  an  enkomion  and,  in  1418, 
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a  vita  of  St.  Sergej  of  Radonez  (died  1392),  which 
survives  in  a  version  reworked  by  Pachomij  Lo- 
gofet.  In  a  letter  to  the  archimandrite  Ririll  of 
Tver’,  Epifanij  describes  the  activities  and  work- 
ing  methods  of  Theophanes  the  Greek,  from 
whom  he  requested  and  copied  a  miniature  de- 
piction  of  Hagia  Sophia  in  Constantinople. 

ed.  'íitìe  sv.  Stefana,  episkupa  Permshogo,  ed.  V.  Druiinin 
(St.  Petersburg  1 897);  rp.  with  introd.  by  D.  Òizevskij  (The 
Hague  1959).  Drevnie  iitija  prep.  Sergtja  Rad.onezsk.ogo,  ed. 
N.S.  Tichonravov  (Moscow  tSga-tgiö);  rp.  with  introd. 
by  L.  Müller,  Die  Legenden  des  Heiligen  Sergij  von  Radonei 
(Munich  1967).  Eng.  tr.  M.  KIimenko,  The  “Vita"  of  St. 
Sergii  of  Radonezh  (Houston  1980).  “Pis’mo  Epifanija  Pre- 
mudrogo  k  Ririllu  Tverskomu,”  ed.  O.A.  Belobrova  in 
Pamjatniki  literalury  dreunej  Rusi.  XIV —seredina  XV  veka  (Mos- 
cow  1981)  444-46. 

ur.  Fedotov,  Mmd  2:195—245.  F.  Kiich,  The  Literary  Style 
of  Epifanij  Premudryj  (Munich  1976).  G.  Prochorov,  “Epi- 
fanij  Premudryj,”  TODRL  40  (1985)  77-gi.  -S.C.F. 

EPIGONATION  ( ÈTrt.yováTLOV ),  a  lozenge  of  stiff 
embroidered  cloth  worn  as  a  vestment  by  a  bishop 
over  his  sticharion.  It  measured  about  30  cm  on 
each  side  and  was  attached  to  the  belt  so  as  to 
hang  down  over  the  right  knee.  Its  use  was  re- 
stricted  to  bishops  at  least  until  the  i4th  C.  First 
mentioned  in  the  i2th  C.  by  Theodore  Balsamon 
(Rhalles-Potles,  Sỳntagma  4:478.25—66),  who  states 
that  it  represents  the  cloth  with  which  Christ 
washed  the  feet  of  the  apostles,  the  epigonation 
gradually  replaced  the  softer  encheirion.  The 
earliest  surviving  examples,  which  date  from  the 
i4th  C.,  are  embroidered  with  an  image  of  the 
Anastasis. 

lit.  Braun,  Liturgische  Gewandung  550—54.  Papas,  Mess- 
gewänder  130—53.  M.  Soteriou,  “Chrysokteneton  epigona- 
tion  tou  Byzantinou  Mouseiou  Athenon  meta  parastaseos 
tes  eis  Haidou  Kathodou,”  BNJbb  11  (1934)  284-96.  John- 
stone,  Church  Embroidery  i8f,  pls.  51-52.  -N.P.S. 

EPIGRAM  (èTríypaptpia),  originally  an  inscrip- 
tion,  esp.  a  funerary  inscription;  in  Hellenistic 
and  Roman  times  a  short  poem,  usually  in  elegiac 
couplets,  often  with  an  erotic  or  satiric  theme.  In 
the  early  centuries  of  Byz.,  though  caustic  cyni- 
cism  and  eroticism  can  still  be  seen  in  epigrams 
(e.g.,  of  Palladas  and  Iater  of  Paul  Silentiarios 
and  Agathias),  such  subjects  were  already  being 
replaced  by  soberer  topics  that  reflected  a  chris- 
tianized  society,  as  in  the  funerary  epigrams  of 
Gregory  of  Nazianzos.  Thus  the  epigrams  of 


George  of  Pisidia  or  Theodore  of  Stoudios 
frequently  deal  with  icons,  saints,  or  church  fes- 
tivals.  Epigrams  were  also  used  in  doctrinal  po- 
lemics,  as  during  the  Iconoclast  period,  or  to  vent 
personal  spleen  (as  in  Constantine  of  Rhodes). 

During  the  ìoth  C.  anthologies  of  classical 
and  Byz.  epigrams  were  made,  first  by  Rephalas 
and  later  by  the  anonymous  compiler,  or  compi- 
lers,  of  the  Anthologia  Palatina  (see  Greek  An- 
thology).  Epigrams  continued  to  be  a  fertile  genre 
whose  wide-ranging  and  prolific  practitioners  in- 
cluded  John  Geometres,  John  Mauropous,  and 
Christopher  of  Mytilene.  From  the  i2th  C. 
onward  there  is  a  tendency,  as  in  the  poems  of 
Theodore  Prodromos  and  Manuel  Philes  as  well 
as  in  numerous  anonymous  verses,  for  epigrams 
to  revert  to  their  primary  use  as  dedicatory  in- 
scriptions  attached  to  votive  offerings  (icons,  church 
vessels,  etc.)  and  on  tombstones  (cf.  Lampros, 
“Mark.  kod.”  3-59,  123—92).  A  particular  form 
of  epigram  was  the  metrical  inscription  on  seals 
(sometimes  one  line  long),  giving  the  name,  title, 
and  office  of  the  seal  owner.  Still  used,  neverthe- 
less,  for  an  enormous  variety  of  topics  normally 
written  in  12-  and  1 5-syllable  lines,  they  are  per- 
haps  now  best  called  “occasional  verse.” 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  2:165—73.  A.D.  Kominis,  To  bymntinon 
hieron  epigramma  kai  hoi  epigrammatopoioi  (Athens  1966).  W. 
Hörandner,  “Customs  and  Beliefs  as  Reflected  in  Occa- 
sional  Poetry,”  ByzF  12  (1987)  235-47.  Q.  Cataudella,  “In- 
flussi  di  poesia  classica  anche  latina  negli  epigrammi  cris- 
tiani  greci,”  in  Studi  in  onore  di  Aristide  Colonna  (Perugia 
1982)  79— g2.  B.  Lavagnini,  “L’epigramma  e  il  commit- 
tente,"  DOP  4 1  (1987)339-50.  -E.M.J. 

EPIGRAPHY.  A  discipline  of  Byz.  epigraphy  does 
not  yet  exist.  While  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  will 
occupy  the  same  central  position  as  it  does  in 
classical  studies,  it  can  nevertheless  make  a  sub- 
stantial  contribution  in  a  variety  of  fields  (e.g., 
institutions,  prosopography  and  onomastics.  lin- 
guistic  frontiers,  etc.).  Ideally,  it  should  encom- 
pass  all  types  of  writing  except  in  MSS,  in  partic- 
ular  the  following: 

1.  Inscriptions  on  stone,  including  graffiti 

2.  Painted  and  mosaic  inscriptions  (those  on  mo- 
saic  pavements,  which  form  an  important  group, 
cease  with  very  few  exceptions  in  the  7th  C.) 

3.  Objects  of  household  and  religious  use,  includ- 
ing  jewelry  and  amulets 

4.  Coins,  seals,  and  weights 
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5.  Brick  stamps  (limited  primarily  to  the  4th— 6th/ 
7th  C.) 

6.  Ivories  and  steatites 

For  some  of  the  above  categories  (ivories,  steatites, 
coins,  and  seals)  we  do  have  more  or  less  complete 
corpora,  but  most  of  the  other  material  remains 
extremely  scattered  in  works  such  as  publications 
of  individual  monuments,  excavation  reports,  re- 
gional  surveys,  and  museum  catalogs,  where  Byz. 
inscríptions  are  interspersed  with  antique  ones. 

Strictly  speaking,  Byz.  epigraphy  ought  to  in- 
clude  all  inscriptions  originating  within  the  em- 
pire,  whatever  their  language  (Greek,  Latin,  Syr- 
iac,  Coptic,  Armenian,  etc.).  In  practice,  however, 
those  in  indigenous  languages  have  been  left  to 
their  respective  specialists  and  attention  has  been 
concentrated  on  those  in  Greek  and  Latin.  The 
boundary  between  the  latter  two  up  to  the  6th  C. 
runs  across  the  Balkan  peninsula,  roughly  along 
a  line  from  Dyrrachion  to  Odessos  (Varna)  and 
in  Africa  between  the  Roman  provinces  of  Libya 
and  Tripolitana.  The  use  of  the  two  “prestige” 
languages,  however,  particularly  of  Greek  in  the 
eastern  provinces,  does  not  necessarily  reflect  the 
most  commonly  spoken  language  in  an  area;  for 
example,  in  Syria  up  to  the  Arab  conquest  the 
vast  majority  of  inscriptions  are  in  Greek.  A  case 
may  also  be  made  for  including  in  the  sphere  of 
Byz.  epigraphy  regions  outside  the  empire  where 
Greek  inscriptions  of  Byz.  character  have  been 
found  (e.g.,  Nubia,  8th— i2th  C.).  Greek  was  also 
used  in  Proto-Bulgarian  inscriptions,  and  the 
Alans  wrote  their  inscriptions  in  Greek  characters 
(loth— i2th  C.). 

The  fìrst  aim  of  the  epigraphist  is  correct  read- 
ing,  which  involves  the  resolution  of  abbrevia- 
tions,  monograms,  and  cryptograms,  and  fa- 
miliarity  with  formulas  and  titulature.  A  concurrent 
preoccupation  concerns  the  evolution  of  script, 
since  it  permits  the  dating  of  inscriptions  within 
broad  limits  when  an  absolute  date  is  not  given, 
which  is  in  the  majority  of  cases.  By  and  large, 
Byz.  inscriptions  before  the  year  1000  are  in  cap- 
ital  letters,  written  without  division  between  words 
and  hardly  ever  accented.  Ligatures  between 
vertical  Ietters  (like  M,  N)  are  frequent;  that  of  o 
plus  v  ()f)  comes  into  widespread  use  from  the 
end  of  the  561  C.  onward.  Abbreviadons  are  lim- 
ited  to  titles,  professions,  dates,  nomina  sacra,  and 
the  conjunction  kaì.  An  important  change  in  script 


occurs  in  the  early  1 1  th  C. :  abandoning  its  earlier 
sobriety,  it  strives  after  an  ornamental  effect.  It 
borrows  an  increasing  number  of  ligatures  and 
abbreviations  current  in  MSS  and  places  one  letter 
above  or  within  another  with  a  consequent  loss  of 
legibility.  One  can  almost  say  that  the  content 
becomes  secondary  to  calligraphy. 

The  thematic  classification  of  inscriptions,  as  it 
has  been  elaborated  for  classical  antiquity,  is  only 
partly  applicable  to  the  Byz.  period.  The  following 
breakdown  is  tentative: 

1 .  Sacred  texts 

2.  Decrees  (pracdcally  none  after  the  6th/7th  C.) 
and  grants  of  privileges.  The  latter  are  ex- 
tremely  rare,  but  note  the  painted  chrysobulls 
in  the  Brontochion  church,  Mistra  (ed.  G. 
Millet,  BCH  23  [1899]  100-1 18),  and  at  Sta- 

GOI. 

3.  Tokens  of  official  control  or  regulation  (coins, 
silver  stamps,  weights,  bricr  stamps) 

4.  Marks  of  ownership  (e.g.,  boundary  stones) 
and  authentication  (seals) 

5.  Records  of  building  and/or  decoradon 

6.  Honorific  inscripdons  accompanying  statues 
or  portraits  (almost  none  after  the  6th/7th  C.) 

7.  Records  of  death  (epitaphia  and  commem- 
orative  graffid) 

8.  Acclamations 

9.  Invocadons,  pious  and  magical  formulas 

10.  Dedications,  often  introduced  by  the  formula 
Deesis  tou  doulou 

1 1.  Epigrams,  often  on  small  objects  (e.g.,  ivories, 
icon  frames,  crosses,  etc.) 

12.  Painters’  “signatures”  (none  before  the  ìith 
C.  and  rare  thereafter) 

It  should  be  noted  that  many  inscripdons,  esp. 
those  in  verse,  are  preserved  by  way  of  MS  tra- 
didon — the  Greer  Anthology,  among  the  works 
of  poets  such  as  Theodore  Prodromos  and  Man- 
uel  Philes — although  it  is  often  difficult  to  deter- 
mine  whether  their  composidons  were  in  fact  in- 
scribed.  As  an  example  of  a  real  inscription 
preserved  in  this  manner  we  may  quote  the  epi- 
gram  on  the  Sangarios  bridge  (attributed  to  Aga- 
thias),  which  is  found  in  the  Palatine  Anthology 
{AnthGr  9:641)  and  Constantine  VII  Porphyro- 
gennetos  {De  them.  5,  ed.  Pertusi  70.21—26). 

lit.  J.S.  AUen,  I.  Sevcenko,  Dumbarton  Oaks  Bibliogra- 
phies,  2.1.  Epigraphy  (Washington,  D.C.,  1981).  F.  Bérard, 
D.  Feissel  et  al.,  Guide  de  l'épigraphisle  (Paris  1986).  C.M. 
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Raufmann,  Handbuch  der  altchristlichen  Epigraphik  (Freiburg 
1917).  L.  Jalabert,  R.  Mouterde,  H.  Leclercq,  DACL  7.1 
(1926)  623-1089.  M.  Guarducci,  Epigrafia  greca,  vol.  4 
(Rome  1978)  299-556.  -C.M. 

EPILEPSY.  See  Insanity. 

EPIMANIRIA  (èTniJ.avÍKia,  èirtfiávLKa),  a  pair 
of  detachable  gold-embroidered  cuffs  worn  as  a 
vestment  over  the  sleeves  of  a  bishop’s  sticha- 
rion.  Contrary  to  Lampe,  who  says  that  epimanika 
are  first  mentioned  in  the  Liturgy  ascribed  to  John 
Chrysostom,  the  first  reference  is  that  by  the  mid- 
1  ìth-C.  Patr.  Peter  III  of  Antioch,  who  spoke  of 
encheiria,  epimanikia,  and  epitrachelia  orna- 
mented  with  gold  as  details  of  the  patriarchal 
costume  (PG  i2o:8ooC).  They  occur  in  represen- 
tations  of  bishops  as  early  as  the  mid-ioth  C.  (e.g., 
Bible  of  Leo  Sarellarios,  fol.3),  or  even  the  late 
yth  C.  (tympanum  mosaics  in  Hagia  Sophia,  Con- 
stantinople);  it  is  not  entirely  certain,  however, 
that  these  early  images  show  detachable  cuffs. 
The  use  of  epimanihìa  was  still  restricted  to  bishops 
in  the  late  i2th  C.  according  to  Theodore  Balsa- 
mon,  who  says  they  represent  the  bonds  that 
encircled  Christ’s  wrists  during  the  Passion  (Rhalles- 
Potles,  Syntagma  4:478.16—24).  All  the  epimanikia 
that  have  survived  date  from  the  post-Byz.  period. 

lit.  Bernadakis,  “Ornements  liturgiques"  131.  Braun, 
Liturgische  Geutandung  98-101.  Papas,  Messgewänder  81- 
105.  '  -N.P.S. 

EPIMERISMS  (sing.  èm/u«ptcr/xóç,  “distribution, 
parsing”),  elementary  word-by-word  commentar- 
ies  on  literary  texts  intended  for  school  use  and 
comprising  parsing,  morphology,  orthography, 
prosody,  semantics,  and  etymology.  Epimerisms 
on  Homer  existed  from  late  antiquity.  George 
Choirobosros  composed  epimerisms  on  the 
Psalms,  which  were  in  use  as  a  schoo!book  in  the 
loth  C.  The  classicism  of  the  Palaiologan  period 
led  to  the  composition  of  epimerisms  on  select 
works  of  Aelianus,  the  Philostrati,  and  Agapetos 
by  such  scholars  as  Maximos  Planoudes  (S.  Lind- 
stam,  Eranos  19  [1919—20]  57—92)  and  Manuel 
Moschopoulos.  George  Larapenos  even  com- 
posed  epimerisms  on  a  collection  of  his  own  let- 
ters.  Anonymous  epimerisms  on  prayers  and  other 
short  religious  texts  are  numerous  and  impossible 


to  date.  The  epimerisms  on  Homer  and  the  Psalms 
were  originally  separate  books,  while  the  later 
epimerisms  seem  from  the  first  to  have  been  writ- 
ten  in  the  margins  or  between  the  Iines  of  the 
text  that  they  were  designed  to  explain.  Used  for 
grammatical  instruction  as  well  as  for  textual  ex- 
egesis,  epimerisms  were  therefore  sometimes  de- 
tached  from  their  texts  and  rearranged  alphabet- 
ically.  Akin  to  the  epimerisms  on  literary  texts 
were  the  word-by-word  grammatical  explanations 
of  schede,  short  pieces  of  text,  often  of  ambiguous 
meaning,  which  were  widely  used  in  schools  from 
the  11  th  C.  onward  for  instruction  in  grammar 
(see  Schedographia). 

ed.  Epimerismi  Hamenci,  Pars  prior,  epimerismos  continens 
qui  ad  lliadis  librum  A  pertinent,  ed.  A.R.  Dyck  (Berlin-New 
York  1983).  Anecdota  graeca  Oxoniensia,  ed.  J.A.  Cramer 
(Oxford  1835)  1:1-472,  2:331-426. 

lit.  L.  Cohn,  RE  6  (1909)  179-81.  H.  Erbse.  Beiträge 
zur  Uberlieferung  der  Iliasscholien  (Munich  1960)  230-50. 

-R.B. 


EPIPHANEIA  ('Em<í)áveia,  biblical  and  Syr.  Ha- 
math,  Ar.  Hamäh  or  Hamät  in  mod.  Syria),  city 
on  the  Orontes  River  and  bishopric  of  Syria  II. 
A  Roman  temple  was  transformed  (by  400?)  into 
a  church,  which  was  later  rebuilt  (in  595?)  and 
dedicated  to  the  Theotokos  and  Sts.  Rosmas  and 
Damianos.  There  are  epigraphic  references  (5th— 
6th  C.)  to  this  building  and  to  another  church 
and  a  winter  bath  at  Epiphaneia  (IGLSyr  5, 
nos.  1999—2004).  That  part  of  the  Kaper  Roraon 
Treasure  of  6th— 7Ü1-C.  liturgical  silverware  that 
is  known  as  the  Hamâh  Treasure  was  reportedly 
found  at  Epiphaneia.  Evagrios  Scholastiros  was 
born  in  Epiphaneia.  After  the  Arab  conquest  of 
the  city  in  636—37  (Donner,  Corupuests  1 12,  148— 
51)  the  Church  of  theTheotokos  was  transformed 
into  the  Umayyad  mosque,  which  still  survives, 
although  Nikephoros  II  Phokas  is  said  to  have 
burned  the  mosque  of  Epiphaneia  during  a  raid 
in  968. 

lit.  D.  Sourdel,  EI2  3:1 19-21.  P.J.  Riis,  Temple,  Church 
and  Mosque  (Copenhagen  1965).  -M.M.M. 

EPIPHANIES.  Appearances  of  a  god  or  benefi- 
cent  manifestations  of  the  divine  in  a  human 
context,  epiphanies  were  a  staple  of  late  antique 
paganism  in  both  religious  and  state  imperial  cults. 
Mystery  cults  organized  their  rituals  around  epi- 
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phanies,  shrines  of  healing  gods  recorded  mirac- 
ulous  cures  as  epiphanies,  and  the  imperial  cult 
celebrated  as  an  epiphany  the  emperor’s  birthday, 
arrival  in  a  new  place,  accession  to  oftìce,  out- 
standing  deeds,  and  ceremonial  appearances  at 
court.  Christ’s  life,  too,  came  to  be  understood  in 
terms  of  theophanic  events,  or  epiphanies.  The 
6th  ofjan.  (Epiphany)  was  the  earliest  feast  cele- 
brating  Christ’s  manifestation  as  divine  and  united 
the  Baptism,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  mir- 
acle  at  Cana.  Christ’s  early  life  was  dotted  with 
epiphanies  marked  by  angelic  appearances  (An- 
nunciation,  admonitions  to  Joseph,  heavenly  hosts 
at  the  Nativity);  apocryphal  Gospels  added  oth- 
ers.  The  single  such  appearance  during  his  min- 
istry  is  the  Transfiguration,  but  his  miracies, 
being  beneficent  manifestations  of  the  divine,  were 
also  regarded  as  epiphanies,  and  they  early  ac- 
quired  the  appropriate  iconography  with  a  disci- 
ple  to  serve  as  a  witness.  Epiphanies  recur  in  the 
Passion  and  its  aftermath:  the  Entry  into  Je- 
rusalem,  patterned  after  an  imperial  epiphany, 
the  Anastasis,  Ascension,  and  Pentecost.  (See 
also  V isions.) 

lit.  Grabar,  Marlyrium  2: 13 1-92.  -A.W.C. 

EPIPHANIOS,  bishop  of  Salamis  (Constantia)  in 
Cyprus  (from  367);  saint;  born  Eleutheropolis  in 
Judaea  ca.315,  died  at  sea  en  route  to  Salamis 
from  Constantinople  12  May  403.  First  prominent 
as  founder  of  a  monastery  near  his  birthplace 
(03.335),  Epiphanios  served  as  metropolitan  in 
Cyprus  for  36  years.  A  rigorous  Nicene,  he  com- 
batted  all  heresies,  esp.  Origenism;  his  struggle 
against  the  latter  involved  him  respectively  with 
Jerome  and  Theophilos  of  Alexandria  in  serious 
conflict  against  John  II  of  Jerusalem  (394)  and 
John  Chrysostom  at  Constantinople  in  402.  He 
was  equally  hostile  to  classical  education,  perhaps 
deliberately  affecting  a  poor  Attic  style,  which, 
according  to  Jerome,  enabled  him  to  reach  the 
masses  through  his  writings. 

His  most  important  works  include  the  Anhyrotos 
(lit.  “holding  fast  like  an  anchor”),  the  Panarion 
(or  Refutation  of  All  the  Heresies),  and  a  volume 
misleadingly  entitled  On  Weights  and  Measures, 
which  is  actually  a  biblical  dictionary.  His  criti- 
cisms  of  religious  art  (now  generally  thought  to 
be  genuine)  prefigure  the  Byz.  controversy  over 
Iconoclasm.  Epiphanios  recommended  to  Emp. 


Theodosios  I  that  curtains  adorned  with  sacred 
images  be  removed  and  used  for  burial  shrouds 
and  that  frescoes  be  whitewashed  (Ostrogorsky, 
Bìlderstr.  67—75;  Mango,  Art  41—43).  His  works 
were  translated  into  a  number  of  medieval  lan- 
guages,  including  Armenian,  Georgian,  Arabic, 
Syriac,  and  Church  Slavonic. 

ed.  PG  41-43.  Eptphanius,  ed.  K.  Holl,  3  vols.  (Leipzig 
1915-33;  vols.  2-3,  rp.  Berlin  1980-85).  Êng.  tr.  F.  Wil- 
liams,  Tlie  Pananon  of  Epiphamus  of  Salamu,  Book  I  (Leiden- 
New  York  1987).  “To  ‘Peri  metron  kai  stathmon’  ergon 
Epiphaniou  tou  Salaminos,”  ed.  E.D.  Moutsoulas,  Theologia 
41  (1970)  618-37;  42  (1970  473-505;  43  (1972)  631-70; 
44  ( 1 973)  ]57_2I°-  F°r  complete  list  of  ed.,  see  CPG  2, 
nos.  3744-807. 

lit.  C.  Riggi,  “La  figura  dí  Epifanio  nel  IV  secolo,”  SlP 
8  (Berlin  1966)  86-107.  P.  Nautin,  DHGE  15  (1963)  617- 
31.  D.  Fernández,  fíe  mariologia  sancli  Epiphanii  (Rome 
1968).  H.G.  Thümmel,  “Die  bilderfeindlichen  Schriften 
dcs  Epiphanios  von  Salamis,”  BS  47  (1986)  169-88. 

-B.B.,  A.M.T. 


EPIPHANIOS  HAGIOPOLITES,  the  author  of 
the  first  Byz.  description  of  the  Holy  Land;  fl. 
end  of  the  8th  C.  (J.  Darrouzès  in  DHGE  15 
[1963]  615)  or  in  the  gth  C.  (Hunger,  Lit.  1:517). 
Nothing  is  known  of  him.  His  short  prosryne- 
tarion  begins  with  his  journey  via  Cyprus  and 
Tyre  to  Jerusalem,  from  which  he  took  trips  to 
Alexandria,  “the  great  Babylon  of  the  Pharaoh,” 
Raithou,  and  Mt.  Sinai,  and  to  Gethsemane,  the 
Jordan  River,  and  Galilee.  The  loca  sancta  de- 
scribed  are  connected  with  the  Old  Testament 
(Joseph’s  warehouses,  Moses’  miracles);  with  Christ, 
the  Virgin,  and  people  related  to  them  (e.g.,  the 
tomb  of  Lazarus);  and  with  some  saints  (the  tomb 
of  Kyros  and  John  in  Edessa).  Certain  monasteries 
are  named,  as  are  the  places  where  the  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem  officiated.  Some  sentences  of  Epi- 
phanios  duplicate  a  section  of  a  legend  about 
Constantine  I  the  Great,  but  it  remains  unclear 
which  of  the  texts  has  priority.  Neither  the  Arab 
presence  nor  Charlemagne’s  protectorate  are 
mentioned.  Epiphanios  used  to  be  confused  with 
his  namesake  from  Constantinople,  the  hagiog- 
rapher  who  compiled  vitae  of  the  apostle  Andrew 
and  of  the  Virgin. 

f.d.  H.  Donner,  “Palästina-Beschreibung  des  Epiphanios 
Hagiopolita,”  ZDPV  87  (1971)  42—91,  with  Germ.  tr.;  with 
Russ.  tr.  V.  Vasil’evskij,  “Povest’  Epifanija  o  lerusalime," 
PPSb  4.2  (1 1)  (1886). 

lit.  A.M.  Schneider,  “Das  ltinerarium  des  Epiphanios 
Hagiopolita,”  ZDPV  63  (1940)  143-54.  -A.K. 
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EPIPHANY  (tcì  'Eiri4>ávia),  the  feast  of  lights  ( ta 
phota),  also  called  ta  theophania ,  celebrating  the 
Baptism  of  Christ  in  the  Jordan  River.  Epiphany 
originally  commemorated  not  a  single  event,  but 
a  mystery,  the  appearance  of  salvation  in  Jesus 
revealed  in  a  cluster  of  New  Testament  events, 
principally  Jesus’  birth  and  his  baptism.  Histori- 
cizing  tendencies  in  the  4th  C.  led  to  a  separation 
of  the  cluster:  the  Nativity  was  moved  to  25  Dec. 
and  the  Baptism  was  then  celebrated  by  itself  on 
6  Jan.  The  feast  gained  importance  during  the 
controversies  over  the  divine  origins  of  Christ  and 
with  the  subsequent  definitions  of  the  First  Coun- 
cil  of  Nicaea. 

Epiphany  is  celebrated  with  a  solemnity  matched, 
among  the  fixed  Great  Feasts,  only  by  that  ac- 
companying  the  Nativity.  There  is  a  preparatory 
Sunday,  a  four-day  forefeast,  a  paramone  vigil  (as 
before  the  Nativity)  that  includes  a  blessing  of  the 
waters,  a  synaxis  honoring  John  the  Baptist  on 
the  day  following  the  feast  (7  Jan.),  and  eight  days 
of  afterfeast  (Mateos,  Typicon  1:174-91).  The 
blessing  of  the  waters,  an  important  part  of  the 
ritual,  is  attested  already  in  387  at  Antioch  by 
John  Chrysostom  (PG  49:3650.  According  to  a 
ìoth-C.  ceremonial  book  (De  cer.,  bk.i,  chs.  3,  25— 
26),  the  patriarch  and  the  emperor  celebrated  the 
vigil  at  the  Church  of  St.  Stephen  the  Protomartyr 
at  the  Daphne  Palace  and  the  Epiphany  rite  itself 
in  the  Church  of  Hagia  Sophia;  on  the  day  of 
Epiphany  the  emperor,  honored  at  a  number  of 
receptions  by  the  factions,  confirmed  new  mag- 
istroi  to  office. 

Representation  in  Art.  The  feast  of  the  Bap- 
tism  of  Christ  was  represented  by  the  3rd  C.  and 
had  acquired  its  standard  composition  by  the  6th 
(Cathedra  of  Maximian):  Christ  frontal  or  in  pro- 
file  in  the  water,  John  the  Baptist  to  one  side, 
angels  to  the  other,  the  dove  descending  in  a  light- 
burst  from  above,  the  personified  Jordan  below. 
Post-Iconoclastic  versions  added  a  cross  in  the 
water,  referring  to  the  cross  at  the  pilgrimage  site 
in  Palestine  (Hosios  Louhas);  two  disciples  and 
the  axe  at  the  root  of  a  tree  (cf.  Lk  3:9;  Meno- 
logion  of  Basil  II,  p.299);  swimmers,  linking 
this  with  John’s  other  baptisms;  and  a  dragon  in 
the  depths,  associating  Christ’s  descent  into  the 
water  with  his  descent  into  Hades  (see  Anastasis). 
The  Baptistery  at  Hagia  Sophia  in  Constantino- 
ple  (by  1200)  embedded  the  Baptism  in  a  cycle  of 
scenes  of  John’s  ministry.  In  Palaiologan  art  the 


Baptism  was  incorporated  ìn  such  a  five-  to  seven- 
scene  cycle,  and  Christ’s  precipitous  descent  into 
the  water  was  emphasized  to  permit  analogies 
with  his  descent  into  the  cave  at  birth  and  into 
Hades  at  death.  Only  in  miniatures  in  the  i2th- 

C.  MS,  Chicago,  Univ.  Lib.  965  (fols-37r,  6iv)  is 
the  Baptism  separated  from  the  descent  of  the 
Spirit  in  accordance  with  Scripture  (Lk  3:21-22). 

ut.  Talley,  Liturgical  Year,  esp.  112-34.  M.  Dubarle  et 
al.,  Noël,  Épiphanie,  relour  du  Christ  (Paris  1967).  Millet, 
Recherches  170-209.  Unrlerwood,  Kariye  Djanii  4:252-76. 

D.  Mouriki,  “Revival  Themes  with  Elements  of  Daily  Life 

in  Two  Palaeologan  Frescoes  Depicting  the  Baptism,”  in 
Okeanos  458-88.  -R.F.T.,  A.W.C. 

EPIROS  (’H TTscpoç),  northwestern  Greece,  a 
mountainous  area  between  the  Pindos  and  the 
lonian  Sea,  with  a  rich  coastal  area,  important  for 
its  connections  with  the  West.  Perhaps  under  Dio- 
cletian  the  province  of  Epiros  was  separated  from 
Achaia,  and  by  the  time  of  the  Ỳerona  List 
(produced  between  328  and  337)  it  was  divided 
into  the  provinces  of  Old  Epiros  (in  the  south) 
and  New  Epiros  (in  the  north),  both  administra- 
tively  part  of  the  diocese  of  Moesia,  later  trans- 
ferred  to  that  of  Macedonia.  According  to  Hiero- 
kles  (Hierokl.  651.3—654.1),  Old  Epiros  (capital 
Nihopolis)  had  12  cities  and  New  Epiros  (capìtal 
Dyrrachion)  had  nine.  The  area  was  plundered 
by  the  Vandals  in  the  5th  C.  and  many  of  its  cities 
were  fortified  or  refortified  by  Justinian  I  (F. 
Wozniak  in  Nikopolis,  ed.  E.  Chrysos  [Preveza  1987] 
263-67).  Epiros  was  overrun  by  the  Slavs  in  the 
late  6th— 7th  C.  and  most  of  the  cities  disappeared. 

Restoration  of  Byz.  control  came  largely  from 
the  sea  beginning  in  the  8th  C.  The  themes  of 
Dyrrachion  and  Nikopolis  were  created  in  the  gth 
C.  By  the  end  of  the  i2th  C.  many  smaller  terri- 
torial  units  were  organized:  a  chrysobull  of  1 198 
iists  the  provinces  of  Dyrrachion,  “Jericho  et  Cani- 
non,”  Ioannina,  Drynoupolis,  and  Nikopolis;  some 
of  them  included  private  units —epishepseis,  called 
pertinentia  in  the  Partitio  Romaniae  (in  Arta, 
Acheloos,  Lesiana,  etc.);  th e  Partilio  also  lists  “ char - 
tolarata”  of  Glavinica  and  of  Bagenetia.  In  the 
1 3th  C.  an  independent  principality  (see  Epiros, 
Despotate  of)  emerged,  engulfing  all  these  areas. 

Epiros  was  inhabited  by  Greeks,  Slavs,  Alba- 
nians,  and  Vlachs;  Italians  also  penetrated  the 
area.  The  ecclesiastical  center  of  Epiros  until  ca.8oo 
was  Nikopolis;  it  was  later  succeeded  by  Naupak- 
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tos,  whose  suffragans  in  the  ìoth  C.  were  Boun- 
ditza  (probably  not  Boudonitza?),  Aetos,  Ache- 
loos,  Rogoi  (or  Arta),  loannina,  Photike  or  Bella, 
Adrianoupolis  (Drynoupolis),  and  Bouthroton 
(. Notitiae  CP  7:575-83).  Many  early  Christian 
churches  have  been  found,  esp.  at  Nikopolis  and 
along  the  coast,  while  later  monuments  are  more 
common  in  the  interior,  esp.  around  Arta. 

ut.  TIH  3:37-97.  E.  Chrysos,  “Synibole  sten  historia  tes 
Epeirou  kata  ten  protobyzantine  epoche  (d'-st'  aiona)," 
EpChron  23  (1981)  9-104.  D.  Pallas,  RBK  2:207-334. 

‘  -  r.E.c. 

EPIROS,  DESPOTATE  OF,  one  of  the  indepen- 
dent  Greek  states  established  after  the  fall  of 
Constantinople  in  1204  during  the  Fourth  Cru- 
sade,  along  with  the  empires  of  Nicaea  and  Tre- 
bizond.  The  term  despotaton  can  be  properly  ap- 
plied  only  for  the  i4th-i5th  C.;  it  is  first  used  in 
a  chrysobull  of  1342.  Although  related  to  the 
Angelos  dynasty  in  Constantinople,  the  early  rul- 
ers  of  Epiros  used  the  family  names  Romnenos 
and  Doukas.  The  state  was  founded  by  Michael 
I  Romnenos  Douhas,  who  gained  control  of  the 
entire  northwestern  coast  of  Greece  and  much  of 
Thessaly.  His  ambitious  brother  Theodore  Kom- 
nenos  Doukas  captured  Ohrid  in  1216.  Theo- 
dore,  who  dreamed  of  recovering  Constantinople, 
took  Thessalonike  from  the  Latins  in  1224  and 
was  crowned  as  emperor,  thus  briefly  setting  him- 
self  up  as  a  rival  to  the  emperor  of  Nicaea.  In 
1242,  however,  Theodore’s  son  John  was  forced 
by  John  III  Vatatzes  to  substitute  the  title  des- 
potes  for  “emperor,”  and  in  1246  Thessalonike 
was  annexed  by  Nicaea.  During  the  reign  of  Mi- 
chael  II  Romnenos  Douras,  Nicene  forces  tem- 
porarily  conquered  much  of  Epiros  after  the  bat- 
tle  of  Pelagonia  (1259).  But  Epiros  recovered  its 
independence  by  1264  and  continued  to  be  ruled 
by  Greek  despotai  until  1318,  when  it  came  under 
the  control  of  the  Italian  Orsini  family  (1318-37). 

After  a  brief  period  of  restoration  of  Greek 
rule,  Epiros  was  occupied  by  the  Serbs  in  1348. 
The  Chronicle  of  Ioannina  describes  the  un- 
popular  rule  of  Thomas  Preljubovió  over  Ioan- 
nina  from  1366/7  to  1384,  while  Arta  was  gov- 
erned  by  the  Albanian  clan  of  Spata.  In  the  late 
i4th  C.  Ioannina  returned  to  Italian  controi,  first 
under  the  Florentine  Esau  Buondelmonti  (1385— 
1411)  and  then  under  the  house  of  Tocco,  which 
also  acquired  Arta  from  the  Albanians.  Epiros 


was  conquered  by  the  Ottomans  in  the  i5th  C.; 
Ioannina  fell  in  1430,  Arta  in  1449.  The  geo- 
graphical  isolation  of  Epiros,  esp.  the  barrier  of 
the  Pindos  mountain  range,  enabled  it  to  remain 
separate  from  the  Byz.  Empire  until  the  Turkish 
conquest,  but  the  Byz.  emperors  always  regarded 
rulers  of  Epiros  as  rebels  and  maintained  the  right 
to  confer  the  title  despotes. 

In  the  i3th  C.  Epiros  was  populated  primarily 
by  Greeks  alongside  whom  lived  Slavs  (for  whom 
the  names  of  Macedonians,  Bulgarians,  and 
Drougobites  were  used),  Ai.banians,  Vlachs, 
Jews,  'I’urks,  Armenians,  and  Latins.  The  surviv- 
ing  documents  reflect  a  society  composed  primar- 
ily  of  free  peasants  who  formed  communities  and 
enjoyed  the  right  of  protimesis.  Towns  had  a 
strong  landowner  class,  mostly  free  peasants;  de- 
pendent  peasants  were  rare  (D.  Angelov,  Izvestija 
na  Kamarata  na  narodnata  hultura,  serija:  Humani- 
tarni  nauhi  4.3  [Sofia  1947]  3-46).  The  region 
consisted  of  several  themes  (e.g.,  Bagenetia,  Ache- 
loos,  Sropje,  and  Drama)  which  normally  in- 
cluded  a  single  town  and  its  environs;  the  gover- 
nor  of  a  theme  was  usuaily  called  doux,  but  also 
kephale,  energon,  etc.  (D.  Angelov,  BS  12  [1951] 


Greek  Despotai  of  Epiros  and  Emperors  at 
Thessalonike  (1205-1318) 


Ruler 

Reign  Dates 

Michael  I  Romnenos 

Doukas,  ruler  of  Epiros 

1205-1215 

Thf.odorf.  Romnenos  Doukas 
ruler  of  Epiros 

1215—1230 

emperor  at  Thessalonike 

1224/5?  or  1227-1230 

Manuel  Angelos,  emperor  at 
Thessalonike 

1230-1237 

John 

emperor  at  Thessalonike 

1237-1242 

despotes  at  Thessalomke 

1 242-1244 

Demetrios  Angelos  Doukas, 
despotes  at  Thessalonike 

1244-1246 

Michaf.l  11  Romnenos 

Doukas,  ruler  of  Epiros 
( despotes  of  Epiros  from 
ca.1249) 

ca.  1230- 1266/8 

Nikephoros  1  Romnenos 
Doukas,  despoles  of  Epiros 

1266/8-1296/8 

Thomas,  despotes  of  Epiros 

1296—1318 

S<iurce:  Based  on  Nicol,  Epiros  II  252,  with  modifications. 
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59—62).  (See  table  for  a  list  of  the  rulers  of  Epiros 
from  1205  to  1318.) 

lit.  D.M.  Nicol,  'I'he  Despotate  of  Epiros  (Oxford  1957), 
rev.  L.  Stìernon,  REB  17  (1959)  go-126.  D.M.  Nicol,  The 
Despotate  of  Eptros,  i2Óy—i^yg  (Cambridge  1984). 

— A.M.T.,  A.K. 

EPISCOPALIS  AUDIENTIA,  identified  in  the 
Codex  Justinianus  as  thejuridical  powers  and  priv- 
ileges  conferred  upon  bishops.  Actually,  Christian 
leaders  had  heard  and  decided  disputes  involving 
members  of  their  local  congregations  since  Chris- 
tian  antiquity.  Only  under  Constantine  I  did  such 
arbitration  receive  official  recognition.  Constan- 
tine  introduced  the  episcopal  tribunal  ìnto  Roman 
civil  legal  procedure  by  ordering  that  either  party 
in  a  suit  might  have  the  case  heard  by  a  bishop. 
By  the  early  5th  C.,  however,  the  government 
modified  this,  restricting  the  bishop’s  juridical 
powers  to  mediation  and  stipulating  that  both 
parties  to  the  dispute  had  to  consent  (cf.  Cod.Just. 
I.  4.7,  8).  In  sum,  episcopal  judicial  activity  in  civil 
matters  had  ceased  to  exist,  except  in  the  form  of 
arbitradon  inter  yolentes  (“between  willing  [par- 
ties]”).  Under  Justinian  I,  however,  a  layman  in- 
volved  in  a  dispute  with  a  cleric  was  once  again 
able  to  bring  his  case  to  the  bishop’s  court  (nov.86). 
Moreover,  a  law  of  Heralsleios  (Reg  1,  no.igg) 
stipulated  that  all  civil  suits  brought  against  clerics 
in  Constantinople  were  to  be  heard  by  the  patri- 
arch  (cf.  the  later  decree  of  Alexios  I,  Reg  1, 
no.  1071). 

In  trials  involving  clergy  the  bishop  continued 
to  act  as  judge.  Episcopal  tribunals,  in  fact,  had 
jurisdiction  over  all  civìl  and  disciplinary  cases  in 
which  the  litigants  were  clergy.  Conciliar  legisla- 
tion  insisted  that  such  trials  were  the  exclusive 
concern  of  ecclesiastical  courts  and  that  clerics 
could  settle  their  differences  only  in  such  courts 
(Council  of  Chalcedon,  canon  9). 

lit.  G.  Vismara,  Eptscopalis  Audientia  (Milan  1937).  A.P. 
Christophilopoulos,  “He  dikaiodosia  ton  ekklesiastikon  di- 
kasterion  epi  idiotikon  diaphoron  kata  ten  byzantinen  per- 
iodon,”  EEBS  18  (1948)  192-201.  [  N.  Bakhuizen  van  den 
Brink,  Episcopalis  Audienlia  (Amsterdam  1956).  W.  Selb, 
“Episcopalis  audientia  von  der  Zeit  Ronstantins  bis  zur 
Nov.XXXV  Valentinians  III,”  ZSavRom  84  (1967)  162— 
217.  A.  Michel,  “Ein  Bischofsprozess  bei  Michael  Rerulla- 
rios,"  B7  41  (1941)  447— 52.  -A.P. 

EPISREPSIS  (è7rtcrKei/itç,  lit.  “care,  inspection”), 
a  fiscal  term  with  three  different  meanings.  (1) 


Most  commonly,  it  refers  to  a  particular  property 
belonging  to  the  imperial  domain  ( basilike  episke - 
psis — Dölger,  Beiträge  120.19),  a  fiscal  unit  com- 
posed  of  a  collection  of  properties  held  by  the 
emperor  or  a  member  of  the  imperial  family  and 
sometimes  by  other  individuals  (in  ìoth— i3th-C. 
documents).  The  monastery  of  Patmos  was  granted 
annually  700  modioi  of  grain  from  the  emperor's 
episkepseis  on  Crete  but,  at  the  end  of  the  i2th  C., 
it  was  impossible  to  provide  the  monastery  with 
grain,  since  the  government  had  given  these  epi- 
skepseis  over  to  some  local  nobles  for  a  cash  pay- 
ment  (MM  6:131.6-10).  (2)  Episkepsis  could  refer 
to  a  fiscal  division  of  a  theme  (in  documents  up 
to  the  i2th  C.).  (3)  The  term  was  also  used  to 
describe  the  actual  daily  “administration  of  prop- 
erty,”  particularly  of  imperial  property. 

lit.  Dölger,  Beiträge  1 5 1  f .  D.  Zakythenos,  “Meletai  peri 
tes  dioikeiikes  diaireseos  kai  eparchikes  dioikeseos  en  to 
Byzantino  kratei,”  EEBS  17  (1942)  34-36.  N.  Oikonomides, 
“He  dianome  ton  basilikon  ‘episkepseon’  tes  Kretes,”  Pe- 
pragmena  tou  B  ‘  diethnous  Kretologikou  synedriou  3  (Athens 
1968)  195-201 .  Jacoby,  Société,  pt.VI  (1967),  423.  -M.B. 

EPISREPTITES  (èmcncETrTÍTris),  a  subaltern  of- 
ficial  mentioned  in  the  gth-C.  Kietorologion  of 
Philotheos;  there  were  episkeptilai  in  the  depart- 
ments  of  the  dromos,  the  eparch  of  the  city, 
the  agelai  (see  Logothetes  ton  Agelon),  and  the 
rouratores.  The  majority  of  them  were  admin- 
istrators  of  imperial  domains  (the  so-called  epi- 
srepsis),  such  as  the  protospatharios  Stephen,  epi- 
skeptites  of  the  imperial  ktemata  in  996  (Iuir.  1, 
no.10.6).  Episkeptitai  of  several  locations,  small  and 
large  (including  Peloponnesos  and  Armeniakon), 
are  mentioned  on  seals.  Ecclesiastical  episkeptitai 
were  accountants  dispatched  by  the  oironomos 
(MM  5:355.31). 

ut.  Kazhdan,  Dereunja  i  gorod  132E  Oikonomides,  Listes 
312.  -A.K. 

EPISTOLAE  AUSTRASICAE,  collection  of  let- 
ters  assembled  at  Metz  late  in  the  6th  C.  that 
documents  Byz.  diplomacy  and  military  relations 
with  the  Merovingian  Franks.  This  activity  was 
prompted  chiefly  by  Constantinople’s  efforts  to 
buy  effective  military  support  for  Byz,  operations 
in  Italy.  King  Theudebert  I  sent  two  letters  to 
Justinian  I  (eps.  ig— 20,  between  536  and  538  and 
546/7,  respectively)  and  one  letter  to  King  Theu- 
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debald  (ep.18,  ca. 548/9).  Epístle  48  went  to  a 
Lombard  leader  in  connection  with  Byz.  efforts 
to  defend  reconquered  Italy  under  Justin  II  (W. 
Goffart,  Traditio  13  [1957]  77—82)  or  Tiberios  I, 
while  the  largest  group  reveals  relations  of  Chil- 
debert  II  and  Brunichildis  with  Emp.  Maurice, 
who  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  Frankish  co- 
operation  in  a  letter  of  1  Sept.  584  ( Reg  1,  no.83). 
Epistles  43—45  were  probably  carried  to  Constan- 
tinople  in  586  in  an  attempt  to  liberate  Bruni- 
childis’s  nephew,  held  hostage  there.  Fourteen 
letters  introduced  the  Frankish  ambassadors  dis- 
patched  to  Byz.  in  connection  with  the  attack  on 
Italy  in  588.  Their  addressees  include  members 
of  the  imperial  family,  the  patriarch,  and  leading 
court  officials  and  show  how  the  Franks  under- 
stood  the  structure  of  power  in  Constantinople. 
Other  letters  concern  Frankish  cooperation  with 
the  exarchs  of  Italy  Smaragdus  (ep.46)  and  Ro- 
manus  (eps.  40-41). 

ed.  W.  Gundlach,  MGH  Episl.  3:111—53.  Cf.  D.  Nor- 
berg,  Eranos  35  (1937)  105-15. 

lit.  E.  Ewig,  Die  Merowinger  und  das  Impenum  (Opladen 
1983).  -M.McC. 

EPISTOLAE  VISIGOTICAE,  7th-C.  collection  of 
letters  that  preserves  the  courteous  correspon- 
dence  of  Sisebut,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  and 
Caesarius,  patrikios  and  governor  of  Byz.  Spain. 
Their  contents  concern  negotiations  with  Con- 
stantinople  ca.615  (F.  Görres,  BZ  16  [1907]  530— 
32)  for  a  peace  treaty  to  end  Gothic  military 
successes  against  the  Byz.  during  the  disastrous 
early  period  of  the  reign  of  Herakleios. 

ed.  Miscellanea  Wisigotica,  ed.  J.  Gil  (Seville  1972)  3—14. 
W.  Gundlach,  MGH  Epist.  3:661-90. 

lit.  T.C.  Lounghis,  Les  ambassades  byiantines  en  Occident 
depuis  la  fondation  des  élals  barbares  jusqu'aux  Croisades  ( 40  j — 
1090)  (Athens  1980)  io6f,  422E  -M.McC. 

EPISTOLOGRAPHY,  or  the  art  of  writing  let- 
ters,  a  genre  of  Byz.  literature  akin  to  rhetoric, 
popular  with  the  intellectual  elite.  Copious  ex- 
amples  survive  from  all  periods,  in  more  than  150 
published  collections  containing  approximately 
15,000  letters  (Mullett,  infra  75).  Antecedents  for 
the  form  exist  from  the  classical  period  (e.g,,  the 
letters  of  Aristotle  or  Plato,  whether  genuine  or 
spurious,  or  those  of  Herodes  Atticus),  and  also 
in  the  Pauline  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  themselves  show  awareness  of  Hellenistic 


epistolary  practice  (as  described  by,  e.g.,  pseudo- 
Demetrios,  On  Style,  chs.  223—35).  Byz.  letters 
preserved  substantial  elements  of  the  ancient 
genre — in  form,  composition,  and  the  system  of 
imagery;  direct  quotations  and  borrowings  were 
very  common. 

The  first  flowering  of  the  Byz.  letter,  combining 
influences  from  both  the  Christian  tradition  and 
the  classical  Greek,  appeared  in  the  4th  C.  with 
the  collections  of  Emp.  Juuan,  Libanios,  Syne- 
sios,  and  the  Cappadocian  Fathers  (who  became 
a  model  and  quarry  for  later  writers).  To  this 
period  also  belongs  the  fictitious  correspondence 
of  the  apostle  Paul  with  the  philosopher  Seneca 
that  survives  only  in  a  Latin  version.  After  the 
4th  C.,  letter  writing  became  less  fashionable,  al- 
though  some  voluminous  collections  are  pre- 
served  (esp.  that  of  Isidore  of  Pelousion);  after 
Theophylaktos  Simorattes  the  genre  virtually 
disappears  until  its  revival  by  Theodore  of  Stou- 
dios  and  Photios.  Thereafter  it  plays  a  leading 
role  as  a  literary  genre,  becoming  esp.  popular  in 
the  Palaiologan  period,  The  peak  of  epistolo- 
graphic  activity  falls  in  the  iith-i2th  C.,  when 
such  masters  as  Psellos,  Eustathios  of  Thf.s- 
salonire,  Gregory  Antiochos,  and  Michael 
Choniates  worked,  and  John  Tzetzes  created  an 
original,  albeit  unwieldy,  genre  of  letters  accom- 
panied  by  verse  commentaries. 

The  theoreticians  of  late  Roman  rhetoric,  Her- 
mogenes  and  Aphthonios,  ignored  epistologra- 
phy,  but  ìt  is  discussed  by  other  theoreticians  of 
the  Second  Sophistic  and  later,  esp.  in  the  pseu- 
donymous  Epistolary  Characters  (between  the  4th 
and  6th  C.)  wrongly  attributed  to  either  Libanios 
(J.  Sykutris,  BNJbb  7  [1930]  108—18)  or  Proklos. 
Theon  of  Alexandria  (ìst— 2nd  C.)  classed  epis- 
tolography  as  a  progymnasma  under  the  heading 
of  ethopoiia,  or  character  drawing,  for  the  op- 
portunities  it  gave  to  depict  character.  Pseudo- 
Proklos  suggested  a  definition  of  the  letter  as  a 
written  conversation  ( homilia )  between  people  who 
are  separated  and  produced  a  sophisticated  cate- 
gorization  of  41  types  of  letter.  He  emphasized 
the  ideals  of  clarity  ( sapheneia )  and  reasonable 
length.  The  clearest  indication  of  the  Byz.  concept 
of  the  ideal  letter  can  be  found  in  letters  that 
themselves  discuss  the  form,  as  in  the  letter  of 
Gregory  of  Nazianzos  to  his  nephew  (ep.51,  ed. 
Gallay).  There  he  recommends  that  letters  should 
be  brief,  clear,  and  phrased  like  a  conversation 
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with  an  absent  friend  and  should  treat  serious 
topics  with  elegant  expression.  Epistolography  re- 
ceived  no  attention  in  the  general  handbooks  until 
the  i4th  C.,  when  Joseph  Rharendytes  devoted 
a  chapter  to  it  in  his  encyclopedia.  The  technique 
of  letter  writing  was  presumably  taught  by  ex- 
ample  from  model  collections,  such  as  MS  Patmos 
706. 

Byz.  letters  survive  mainly  in  copies,  with  the 
exception  of  numerous  papyri  and  late  letters  that 
were  preserved  in  the  fabric  of  bookbindings  (J. 
Darrouzès,  REB  22  [1964]  72f  and  n.3).  They 
were  nearly  always  intended  for  publication,  either 
in  the  sense  of  public  reading  or  through  circu- 
lation  as  a  collection.  Some  collections  of  letters 
were  made  from  copies  kept  by  the  authors,  oth- 
ers  were  gathered  from  the  recipients  by  a  later 
editor.  Evidently  many  an  author  (e.g.,  John 
Tzetzes)  rearranged  and  edited  his  letters  before 
issuing  the  collection.  Letters  were  frequently,  if 
not  normally,  meant  to  be  read  aloud,  not  just  to 
the  intended  recipient  but  also  to  an  appreciative 
audience.  Evidence  for  such  occasions  is  intermit- 
tent  but  persistent  from  the  4th  C.  to  the  Palaio- 
logan  period.  In  this  way  epistolography  filled  the 
gap  created  by  the  disappearance  of  the  theater; 
like  rhetoric  in  general,  letter  writing  uses  theat- 
rical  terminology. 

Byz.  lacked  regular  mail  service.  Imperial  letters 
were  sent  with  special  couriers;  private  individuals 
used  friends,  casual  acquaintances,  or  servants  as 
letter  bearers  (grammatophoroi ).  Letter  writers 
sometimes  complain  of  the  difficulties  of  finding 
a  suitable  emissary.  For  example,  the  governor 
Theodore  Branas  dispatched  a  letter  announcing 
the  invasion  of  the  Cumans  with  a  monk  who  was 
walking  to  an  annual  panegyris  in  the  town  of 
Rouperion;  the  monk,  however,  “stuffed  the  let- 
ter  in  his  bosom  and  consigned  it  to  the  darkness 
of  his  black  robes,”  and  failed  to  deliver  it 
(Nik.Chon.  500.78—92).  The  grammatophoros  was 
supposed  to  be  a  “living  letter”  ( empsychos  epütole) 
and  convey  factual  information,  while  the  letter 
served  as  a  literary  ornament  added  to  the  mes- 
sage.  Often  the  letter  was  accompanied  with  a  gift 
that  could  range  from  a  book  to  fish  and  fruit. 

Letters  can  usefully  be  divided  according  to 
their  purpose,  into  official,  private,  and  literary 
examples.  The  letters  dispatched  by  emperors, 
patriarchs  (Nicholas  I,  Athanasios  I),  and  offi- 
cials,  as  well  as  petitions  addressed  to  them,  func- 


tioned  as  documents  and  were  eventually  quoted 
and  referred  to  as  such;  some  official  letters  are 
preserved  in  the  minutes  of  meetings  where  they 
had  been  read  aloud.  Private  letters  were  limited 
to  the  exchange  of  opinions  between  two  corre- 
spondents,  whereas  literary  letters  were  addressed 
(at  least  by  implication)  to  a  broader  audience  and 
often  dealt  with  invented  persons  and  situations. 
According  to  their  content,  letters  can  be  divided 
into  diplomatic,  theological,  and  scholarly  ex- 
amples;  letters  of  recommendation,  indoctrina- 
tion,  and  censure;  and  letters  of  consolation.  Many 
letters  express  only  banal  politeness  and  standard 
friendship  with  conventional  complaints  about  the 
correspondent’s  silence.  The  erotic  letter  died  out 
after  Aristainetos. 

The  letter  was  not  clearly  distinct  from  related 
genres.  The  connection  between  conversation, 
homily,  and  letter  was  close,  and  a  number  of 
sermons  exist  in  letter  form.  A  letter  could  grow 
into  a  theological  tract,  as  did  Photios’s  lengthy 
letter  to  Asot  I  (ed.  B.  Laourdas,  L.  Westerink,  3 
[1985]  4-97),  or  into  a  historical  work,  such  as 
the  epistle  of  the  monk  Theodosios  to  Deacon 
Leo  on  the  capture  of  Syracuse  in  880  (Hunger, 
Lit.  1 :35gf).  The  preamble  to  a  major  work  could 
take  the  form  of  a  letter;  Photios’s  letter  to  his 
brother  Tarasios  introduces  his  Bibliotheca.  On 
the  other  hand,  larger  literary  works  could  in- 
clude  letters;  thus  Kantakouzenos  (Kantak.  3:94.2— 
99.9)  quoted  in  his  History  the  vernacular  letter  of 
the  sultan  of  Egypt. 

Though  the  Byz.  letter  may  have  aimed  at  orig- 
inality  combined  with  ornamentation  and  ele- 
gance  in  phrasing,  variation  in  theme  was  not  so 
important.  A  standard  structure  evolved,  includ- 
ing — as  expected — a  greeting,  inquiries  after  the 
correspondent’s  health,  statements  of  the  subject 
matter,  and  closing  expressions  of  good  will.  Un- 
der  Christian  influence,  however,  certain  for- 
merly  standard  phrases  changed.  1  hus  ìn  the 
exordium  the  old  formula  “A  greets  B”  was  usu- 
ally  replaced  by  “B  is  greeted  by  A,”  since  accord- 
ing  to  the  Christian  tradition  of  tapeinotes  (see 
Modesty,  Topos  of)  it  was  improper  for  the 
author  to  place  himself  first.  Alongside  the  old 
formulaic  conclusion  “Be  healthy”  appears  an 
elaborate  prayer  for  divine  blessing  on  the  ad- 
dressee  and  his  family.  The  letter  was  considered 
a  rhetorical  piece,  and  the  correspondent  some- 
times  asked  to  be  forgiven  for  his  inadequacies. 
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Special  attention  was  paid  to  prooimia  that  showed 
the  correspondent’s  extensive  knowledge  of  bib- 
lical  and  classical  literature.  Formulaic  content  was 
accompanied  by  vivid  observations,  witty  jokes, 
and  expression  of  true  feelings.  Certain  topics 
recur,  giving  scope  for  the  writer’s  ingenuity  in 
phraseology:  the  letter  was  a  sign  of  friendship, 
it  was  a  gift,  it  revealed  the  sender’s  soul,  it  united 
separated  friends  while  lamenting  the  distance 
that  divided  them  and  the  loneliness  this  entailed. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  real  subject  mat- 
ter  of  a  letter  was  often  delivered  orally  by  the 
courier;  hence,  though  obscurity  for  its  own  sake 
was  not  recommended,  letters  frequently  contain 
generalities  rather  than  specific  details,  thus  in- 
creasing  the  already  existing  trends  toward  “de- 
concretization”  and  abstraction.  At  times,  and  esp. 
when  a  writer  can  be  detected  borrowing  phrases 
and  even  complete  letters  from  other  authors, 
one  feels  that  Byz.  letters  rarely  include  any  “real” 
information. 

Nevertheless,  the  genre  is  an  important  source 
for  studying  Byz.  history  and  culture.  Many  de- 
scribe  or  allude  to  crucial  events  and  are  esp. 
useful  for  establishing  the  relations  between  var- 
ious  members  of  the  intelligentsia  and  the  intel- 
lectual  atmosphere  of  the  empire.  Because  letters 
are  part  of  a  conversation  rather  than  a  source  of 
direct  information,  the  chronology  and  identifi- 
cation  of  the  persons  or  events  mentioned  may 
be  difficult;  the  problem  is  sometimes  alleviated 
by  the  presence  of  lemmata,  or  headings,  with 
some  factual  indications,  or  by  the  existence  of 
chronologically  ordered  collections  of  letters,  fre- 
quently  prepared  by  the  author  himself  (Tzetzes, 
Michael  Choniates,  etc.).  Sometimes,  however,  the 
lemmata  were  added  by  a  later  editor  and  provide 
erroneous  information  on  the  names  and  offices 
of  the  addressees.  Another  problem  is  that  ficti- 
tious  letters  can  be  intermixed  with  real  ones  or 
form  a  special  collection.  In  MS  tradition  the  body 
of  the  correspondence  is  usually  divided,  with  the 
letters  of  each  correspondent  forming  a  separate 
unit;  the  establishment  of  interconnected  pairs 
remains,  as  a  rule,  problematic. 

lit.  Hunger,  Lil.  1:199-239.  J.  Sykutris,  RE  supp.  5 
( 193 1 )  218—20.  N.  Tomadakes,  Byzantine  epistolographia 3 
(Athens  1969).  M.  Mullett,  “The  Classical  Tradition  in  the 
Byzantine  Letter,”  in  Classtcal  Tradition  75-93.  J.  Dar- 
rouzès,  Epistoliers  bymntins  du  Xe  siècle  (Paris  1960).  Idem, 
"Un  recueil  épistolaire  du  XIIe  siècle,”  REB  30  (1972)  199- 
229.  V.A.  Smetanin,  “Teoretiíeskaja  cast’  epistolologii  i 


konkretno-istoriceskij  efarmosis  pozdnej  Vizantii,”  ADSV 
16  (1979)  58—93.  Idem,  Vimntijskoe  obscesluo  XIII— XV  vekov 
po  dannym  epistolografii  (SverdIovsk  1987).  G.T.  Dennis,  “The 
Byzantines  as  Revealed  in  their  Letters,”  in  Gonimos.  Neo- 
platonic  and  Bymnline  Studìes  Preented  to  L.G.  Westerink  at  75 
(Buffalo,  N.Y.,  1988)  155-65.  -E.M.J.,  A.K. 

EPISTYLE  ( èmiaTÚKLOV ,  ôo/cóç),  or  architrave, 
lower  part  of  the  Roinan  entablature,  the  beam 
of  the  Byz.  tempi.on.  Already  from  the  6th  C. 
epistyles  are  decorated  with  figures  of  Christ  and 
saints  (S.  Xydis,  ArlB  29  [1947]  8).  The  Deesis 
appears  on  the  most  important  epistyles  of  the 
ìoth— 1  ìth  C.,  most  of  them  found  in  Asia  Minor 
(J.-P.  Sodini,  Actes  du  Colloque  sur  la  Lycie  Antique 
[Paris  1980]  130-33).  These  are  carved  in  marble 
and  inlaid  with  glass  paste  and  mastic,  evoking 
more  elaborate  epistyles  of  the  period  known  to 
have  been  decorated  with  enamels  ( TheophCont 
331.1)  and  perhaps  ivory  plaques  (K.  Weitzmann 
in  Festschrift  für  Karl  Hermann  Usener  [Marburg 
1967]  11—20).  Ordinary  examples  of  the  ìoth— 

I  ìth  C.  display  geometric  patterns,  intercon- 
nected  roundels,  or  arcaded  patterns  filled  with 
palmettes,  with  a  cross  at  the  center,  bosses,  and, 
often,  animals  at  either  end.  A  richer  vocabulary 
and  an  awakened  interest  in  plasticity  are  evident 
from  the  i2th  C.,  esp.  in  Greece  (L.  Bouras, 
DChAE 4  9  [1977—79]  71).  From  the  late  nth  C. 
the  epistyle  is  often  surmounted  by  an  elongated 
panel  with  the  Deesis,  the  Great  Feasts,  scenes 
from  the  life  of  a  patron  saint,  or  portraits  of  the 
apostles  (K.  Weitzmann  in  Byz.  und  der  Westen 
163). 

lit.  M.  Chatzidakis,  RBK  3:329-38.  Grabar,  Sculptures 

II  44f,  47-49,  ìiif.  -L.Ph.B. 


EPITAPHIOS  (ä7 TiTáfaoç),  technical  term  with 
two  meanings. 

Liturgical  Cloth.  The  large  piece  of  silk  used  in 
the  Burial  of  Christ  procession  at  the  Holy  Sat- 
urday  orthros,  symbolically  interpreted  as  the  bier 
of  Christ,  was  called  an  epitaphios.  Epitaphioi  are 
usually  embroidered  either  with  the  image  of  the 
Dead  Christ  (Amnos)  or  with  the  Lamentation 
(threnos)  and  inscriptions.  They  evolved  from  Late 
Byz.  aeres,  which  they  resemble  in  their  overall 
shape  and  figural  decoration,  but  the  texts  on  the 
epitaphioi  derive  from  Paschal  hymns,  esp.  the 
troparion  beginning  Noble  Joseph.  The  appearance 
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Epitaphios.  Epitaphios  of  Nicholas  Eudaimonoiannes.  Yictoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London. 


of  epitaphioi  as  distinct  liturgical  cloths  coincided 
with  the  formalization  of  the  Holy  Saturday  ritual 
in  the  early  i4th  C.  Surviving  Byz.  epitaphioi,  all 
fine  gold  and  silk  embroideries,  include  those  of 
John  of  Skopje  (1349)  and  Syropoulos  (late  i4th 
C.),  both  at  Hilandar;  of  Nicholas  Eudaimo- 
noioannes  (ca.  1407,  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  London);  and  that  of  Euphemia  and 
Eupraxia  (ca.1405,  Putna). 

lit.  Millet,  Broderies  86-109,  pls-  176-216.  Idem,  “L’ep- 
itaphios:  I’image,”  CRAI  (1942)  408-19.  Johnstone,  Church 
Embroidery  25L  36-40,  pis.  93-120.  'faft,  Great  Entrance 
216-19.  -A.G. 

Funerai  Speech  (È7rtrá</uoç  Xòyoç).  Menander 
Rhetor  distinguished  several  types  of  epitaphios: 
a  pure  enromion  (usually  delivered  some  time 
after  the  death  of  the  person  commemorated), 
monod v,  consolatory  speech  (paramythetiros), 
and  epitaphios  proper;  in  the  three  last  types  the 
elements  of  praise,  lamentation,  and  consolation 
are  to  be  mixed  in  different  proportions. 

Byz.  practice  did  not  retain  this  categorization, 
and  rhetoricians  employed  the  terms  indiffer- 


ently.  Encomiastic  epitaphioi  were  composed  to 
commemorate  biblical  personages  or  saints,  usu- 
ally  in  connection  with  the  translation  of  relics; 
they  formed  a  kind  of  sermon.  Secular  epitaphioi 
were  pronounced  or  written,  in  prose  or  verse, 
relatively  soon  after  the  death  of  their  subject. 
The  subjects  of  epitaphioi  were  emperors,  patri- 
archs  or  other  ecclesiastics,  relatives  or  friends  of 
the  rhetorician,  and — esp.  from  the  late  1  ith  C. — 
members  of  the  high  aristocracy.  Apart  from  the 
insights  they  can  offer  into  the  structure  of  family 
life  (e.g.,  George  Tornirios  on  Anria  Roiiiiiene’s 
upbringing),  epitaphioi  frequently  provide  valu- 
able  prosopographical  information  and  other  his- 
torical  details. 

In  late  Roman  epitaphioi  praise  and  lamentation 
prevail:  in  Himerios  and  Libanios  the  mention 
of  blessed  future  life  ( maharismos )  is  minor.  Even 
later,  in  the  lamentation  included  in  Digenes  Ak- 
ritas,  the  theme  of  the  irrevocability  of  the  loss 
predominates.  Under  Christian  influence,  how- 
ever,  the  theme  of  consolation  was  added,  and 
the  rhetor  began  to  downplay  the  feelíng  of  loss 
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and  to  emphasize  the  forthcomíng  heavenly  re- 
ward.  Normally  conventional  and  objectifìed,  epi- 
taphioi  sometimes  became  a  means  to  express  per- 
sonal  emotions,  as  in  the  monody  on  Stephen 
Skylitzes  by  Theodore  Prodromos.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  writers  exercised  their  skill  in  mock- 
heroic  laments  for  dead  birds  (Constantine  Ma- 
NASSES,  MlCHAEL  ItaLIROS). 

LIT.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:132-45.  J.  Soffel,  Die  Regeln  Men- 
anden  für  die  Leichenrede  (Meisenheim  an  Glan  1974).  D. 
Hadzis,  “Was  bedeutet  'Monodie’  in  der  byzantinischen 
Literatur?,”  Byzantinistische  Beiträge  (Berlin  1964)  177-85. 
A.C.  Danelli,  “Sul  genere  Ietterario  delle  orazioni  funebri 
di  Gregorio  di  Nissa,”  Aevum  53  (1979)  140-61.  J.  Alissan- 
dratos,  “The  Structure  of  the  Funeral  Oration  in  John 
Chrysostom’s  Eulogy  of  Meletius,"  BS/EB  7  (1980)  182-98. 
A.  Sideras,  “Byzantinische  Leichenreden,”  Leichenprediglen 
als  Quelle  histonscher  Wissenschaft,  voI.  3  (Marburg  1988)  17- 
49.  -A.K„  E.M.J. 

EPITELEIA  (èTTnèheia,  from  epiteleo,  “to  pay  in 
full”),  a  hscal  term  designating  various  cash  pay- 
ments  of  taxes  or  other  charges  that  ordinarily 
were  due  the  hsc.  The  term  appears  in  documents 
(predominantly  praktika  and  acts  of  sale)  from 
1209  (MM  4:121.17-19)  through  the  end  of  the 
empire.  Ahrweiler  has  discerned  three  basic  situ- 
ations  among  the  numerous  hscal  procedures  in 
which  the  term  and  its  derivatives  were  employed. 
(1)  When  real  property  was  transferred  between 
private  parties,  the  recipient  agreed  to  pay  the 
seller  (or  donor)  an  annual  epiteleia  designed  to 
cover  the  hscal  charges  burdening  the  property 
until  the  revision  of  the  praktika.  (2)  If  the  transfer 
involved  property  for  which  the  seller  had 
exkousseia,  the  buyer  agreed  to  continue  paying 
the  seller  an  annual  epiteleia  to  cover  the  amount 
of  the  exkousseia.  (3)  In  a  common  form  of  pronoia 
grant,  the  hscal  charges  burdening  one  party, 
which  were  alienated  by  the  hsc  for  the  beneht  of 
another  party,  were  called  an  epiteleia,  which  the 
recipient  of  the  grant  received  for  life  or  several 
generations.  There  appears  to  be  no  correlation 
between  the  size  and  price  of  property  and  its 
epiteleia  (Kazhdan,  Agrarnye  otnosenija  158O,  though 
documented  rates  for  epiteleiai,  while  varying 
greatly,  tended  to  approximate  or  slightly  exceed 
rates  of  hscal  assessment. 

lit.  Ahrweiler,  Structures,  pt.V  (1954),  71-93;  pt.VI 
(*957)>  369-72.  üocheiar.  1 4 1  f .  C.  Zuckerman,  “The  Dis- 
honest  Soldier  Constantine  Planites  and  His  Neighbours,” 
Bymntion  56  ( 1986)  314-3 1  ■  -M.B. 


EPI TES  RATASTASEOS  (£7rt  ttjç  /caracrTácretijç, 
lit.  “chief  of  presentations”).  Since  katastasis  also 
means  “order,”  Bury  ( Adm .  System  1  i8f)  rendered 
the  title  as  master  of  ceremonies  and  connected 
the  epi  tes  katastaseos  with  the  late  Roman  comes 
dispositionum;  G.  Ostrogorsky  and  E.  Stein  ( Byzan - 
tion  7  [1932]  206—10)  noted  that  the  scrinium  dis- 
positionum  is  unknown  after  534  and  connected 
this  ofhcial  with  the  comes  admissionum.  The  ìoth- 
C.  De  ceremoniis  links  the  epi  tes  katastaseos  with 
siLF.NTiARioi  and  even  considered  him  as  one  of 
the  silentiarioi  (De  cer.  238.4)  and  as  a  member  of 
the  kouboukleion  (503.5-6),  the  service  of  the  im- 
perial  bedchamber.  The  9th-C.  taktikon  of  Us- 
penskij  refers  to  him  twice  (Oikonomides,  Listes 
57.25,  59.17),  situating  him  hrst  between  the  pro- 
tonotarios  of  the  dromos  and  the  archon  of  the  ar - 
mamenlon,  that  is,  among  the  civil  ofhcials,  and 
secondiy,  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  courtiers, 
concurring  with  the  information  of  the  De^cere- 
momis.  Another  problem  is  raised  by  the  Rletoro- 
logion  of  Philotheos,  which  dehnes  the  post  as  a 
special  axia  (ibid.,  109.7)  and  states  that  its  staff 
consisted  of  hypatoi,  oestitores,  silentiarioi,  and  syn- 
kletikoi  (125.8—12),  who  at  least  in  part  were  dig- 
nitaries  rather  than  court  ofhcials. 

lit.  Oikonomides,  Listes  309.  -A.K. 

EPI  TES  TRAPEZES  (ó  èrri  tt)ç  Tpotnèfriç),  aulic 
courtier  in  charge  of  imperial  banquets;  ne  intro- 
duced  guests,  together  with  the  pinkernes  waited 
upon  the  emperor,  and  delivered  dishes  from  the 
emperor’s  table  to  the  guests.  The  epi  tes  trapeies 
was  a  eunuch;  seals  from  the  8th  C.  onward  in- 
dicate  that  he  sometimes  combined  his  duties  with 
those  of  the  koubikoularios  or  parakoimome- 
nos.  The  vita  of  Maximos  the  Confessor  men- 
tions  an  epi  tes  trapezes  as  existing  in  the  mid-7th 
C.,  but  this  evidence  must  be  used  with  caution 
since  the  text  is  of  later  date.  Some  epi  tes  trapezes 
commanded  troops  and  fulfilled  special  state  as- 
signments.  Seibt  distinguished  the  epi  tes  trapews 
from  the  domestikos  tes  trapeies  (known  from  680 
onward)  who  was  not  a  eunuch.  The  epi  tes  trapezes 
possessed  a  varied  staff,  called  hypourgia,  and  was 
assisted  by  a  domeslikos  tes  hypourgias.  Along  with 
the  emperor’s  epi  tes  trapeies  there  was  a  banquet 
chief  for  the  empress,  known  both  from  the  tak- 
tika  and  from  seals  (Seibt,  Bleisiegel,  nos.  48—49). 
Seibt  hypothesizes  that  in  the  7th  C.  the  epi  tes 
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trapezes  assumed  the  major  functions  of  the  kas- 
tresios;  ca.8oo  certain  of  these  functions  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  renarios.  From  the  ìgth  C.  both 
epi  tes  trapeies  and  domestikos  tes  trapezes  were  high 
ranks  conferred  on  nobles;  among  the  holders  of 
this  dignity  were  members  of  such  families  as 
Tarchaneiotes,  Nestongos,  and  Notaras.  Both  terms 
appear  in  later  romances  (P.  Pieler,yÔfi  20  [  1 97 1  ] 
194,  213,  218).  Nikephoros  Gregoras  relates  a 
legend  that  the  dignity  of  epi  tes  trapezes,  from  the 
time  of  Constantine  I  the  Great,  was  hereditary 
for  the  princes  of  Russia. 

LIT.  Bury,  Adrn.  System  1 2yf.  Guillarid,  lnstüutions  1  1237- 
41.  W.  Seibt,  “Über  das  Verhäknis  von  kenarios  bzw.  do- 
mestikos  tes  trapezes  zu  den  anderen  Funklionären  der 
basilike  trapeza  in  mittelbyzantinischer  Zeit BZ  72  (1979) 
34— 38.  Seibt,  Bleisiegel  152-57.  -A.K. 

EPITHALAMION  (èTTLOa\á/JUo^  Aóyoç),  a  speech 
in  either  prose  or  verse  to  celebrate  a  marriage, 
whether  of  a  private  individual  or  a  member  of 
the  imperial  family.  Examples  survive  from  the 
4th  C.  (e.g.,  Himerios,  or.g,  with  a  protheoria, 
“introduction,”  on  the  principles  governing  the 
composition  of  epithalamia)\  the  6th  C.  (e.g.,  Cho- 
ririos  of  Gaza,  or.5,  on  a  triple  wedding,  and 
the  epithalamion  of  Diosroros  of  Aphrodito); 
and  esp.  from  the  i2th  C.,  when  many  imperial 
couples  were  hymned  in  this  way  (e.g.,  Theodore 
Prodromos,  on  the  wedding  of  the  sons  of  Anna 
Romnene  and  Nikephoros  Bryennios).  The  genre, 
considered  a  form  of  enromion,  early  attracted  a 
rich  collection  of  erotic  allusions  drawn  from  Greek 
mythology  (cf.  Menander  Rhetor,  On  Epideictic 
Speeches,  ch.6),  which  in  the  i2th  C.  combined 
with  imperial  imagery  to  produce  a  new  and  be- 
wildering  exuberance  of  plant,  animal,  and  cosmic 
symbolism. 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:150.  Rennedy,  Rhetoru  6 8 f,  1476  M. 
Regali,  “Forme  e  motivi  dell’epitalamio  nella  poesia  di 
S.  Gregorio  Nazianzeno,"  Muséon  96  (1983)  87-96. 

-E.M.j. 

EPITHET  (sTTÍ0eTOv)  can  be  considered  as  a  rhe- 
torical  trope  (Martin,  Rhetonb  264).  Greek  au- 
thors  rarely  used  the  term  (e.g.,  the  2nd-C.  gram- 
marian  Apollonios  Dyskolos,  in  Grammatici  graeci, 
ed.  R.  Schneider,  G.  Uhling,  vol.  2.2  [Leipzig 
1910;  rp.  Hildesheim  1965]  5Ôf);  Latin  theoreti- 
cians  stressed  that  epithets  were  to  be  used  spar- 
ingly.  Eustathios  of  Thessalonike,  in  his  commen- 


tary  on  the  Odyssey  ( Enst.Comm.Od .,  p.  1459.32— 
35),  noticed  the  deliberate  use  (or  avoidance)  of 
epithets  that  would  demonstrate  the  author’s  at- 
titude  toward  heroes.  In  late  Roman  and  Byz. 
practical  aesthetics,  epithets  acquired  an  exagger- 
ated  importance.  First,  many  writers  (pseudo- 
Dionysios  the  Areopagite,  Nonnos  of  Pano- 
polis,  Germanos  I)  strove  to  create  very  long 
epithets,  mostly  composites,  to  stimulate  the  imag- 
ination  and  to  reveal  the  enigmatic  nature  of  the 
cosmos.  Second,  the  growíng  role  of  ceremonial 
in  society  enhanced  the  creation  of  rigidly  for- 
malized  epithets  (the  emperor  was  always  eusebes, 
“pious,”  the  serpent,  “wicked”  or  “creeping”),  so 
that  the  epithet  was  becoming  an  antonomasia,  that 
is,  an  appellation  substituted  for  a  proper  name, 
as  the  “Queen  of  Cities”  was  a  designation  for 
Constantinople.  The  individual  writer  had  to  rec- 
oncile  two  contradictory  principles — the  trend 
toward  pompous  epithets  and  the  patristic  pre- 
scription  of  plain  and  “truthful”  exposition  (the 
latter  quality  was  consistently  praised  in  Photios’s 
Bibliotheca).  Byz.  literature  presents  a  broad 
range  of  stylistic  approaches,  from  the  matter-of- 
factness  of  John  VI  Kantakouzenos  to  the  ag- 
glomeration  of  epithets  in  epideictic  oratory. 
lit.  Averincev,  Poetiha  109-28.  -A.K. 

EPITIMION  (sTTLTÍfJuou),  a  penalty  imposed  on  a 
penitent  by  the  priest  following  sacramental 
confession.  The  term  was  already  in  use  by  the 
4th  C.  (Basil  the  Great,  PG  32:721^).  As  a  rule 
these  penitential  exercises,  mentioned  in  Byz.  can- 
onical  and  ascetical  literature,  presupposed  re- 
pentance  and  consisted  of  prayer,  fasting,  Scrip- 
ture  reading,  prostrations,  almsgiving,  and,  on 
occasion,  temporary  exclusion  from  the  Eucharist. 
They  were  distinguished  by  their  largely  positive 
character  and  relative  mildness  from  such  formal 
punishments  ( timoriai )  as  excommunication,  sus- 
pension,  or  deposition,  which  were  inflicted  by 
the  church  for  more  serious  transgressions  such 
as  heresy  or  apostasy.  Since  sin  was  understood 
as  a  disease  rather  than  a  legally  punishable  crime, 
epitimia  in  Byz.  penitential  practice  and  theology 
were  viewed  as  corrective  remedíes,  that  is,  as  a 
form  of  spiritual  healing.  At  any  rate,  they  were 
never  reduced  to  a  payment  of  a  hne  due  to  God. 
In  sum,  the  Western  juridical  notion  of  sin  as  a 
violation  of  the  law,  in  which  penance  constitutes 
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punishment  or  satisfaction  payable  to  God,  is  for 
the  most  part  not  a  feature  of  Byz.  penitential 
literature. 

lit.  K,  HoII,  Enthusiasmus  und  Bussgewalt  beim  griechischen 
Mönchtum  (Leipzig  i8g8).  H.  Koch,  “Zur  Geschichte  der 
Bussdisziplín  und  Bussgewalt  in  der  orientalischen  Kirche,” 
Hisljb  21  (ìgoo)  58-78.  G.  Wagner,  “Bussdisziplin  in  der 
Tradition  des  Ostens,”  Liturgie  et  remission  des  péchés  (Rome 
1975)  273-93.  J.  Grotz,  Die  Entstehung  des  Bussstufemuesens 
in  der  uornicänischen  Kirche  (Freiburg  im  Breisgau  1 955)- 

-A.P. 

EPITOME  LEGUM  (Extract  from  the  Laws),  the 
conventional  term  for  a  law  book  that  has  been 
transmitted  in  various  versions.  The  oldest  ver- 
sion  must  have  been  closely  related  to  the  Epitome 
Laurentiana,  which  contains  50  titles,  follows  the 
title  sequence  of  the  Prochiron  and  dates  to  “the 
first  year  of  Constantine,  the  son  of  Leo”  (913— 
914?).  “In  the  first  year  of  Romanos”  (921)  an 
extensive  revision  of  the  text  was  made  that  al- 
tered  also  the  sequence  of  titles.  The  author  of 
both  these  versions  must  have  been  the  Symbatios 
named  in  the  preface.  The  aim  of  the  law  book 
was  presumably  an  improvement  and  expansion 
of  the  Prochiron;  the  additions,  most  of  them  deal- 
ing  with  private  and  penal  law,  were  based  almost 
exclusively  on  the  Corpus  Juris  Ciuilis.  The  MS 
tradition  of  the  Epitome  Legum  is  limited.  The 
published  edition  (of  Zachariä  von  Lingenthal)  is 
based  on  the  MS  Oxford  Bodl.,  Barocc.  173,  for 
titles  1—23,  and  on  Vat.  gr.  2075  (which  repre- 
sents  another  version)  for  titles  24—45. 

ed.  Zepos,  Jus  4:261-585,  5g6— 6ig. 

lit.  Zachariä,  Prochiron  287-310.  Ch.M.  Moulakis,  Stu- 
dien  lur  Epitome  Legum  (Munich  1963).  J.  Maruhn,  “Der 
Titel  50  der  Epitome,”  FM  3  (1979)  194-210.  Troianos, 
Peges  114—17.  —  A.S. 

EPI  TON  AN AMNESEON  (ó  èirì  rüu  àva- 
pt,uf)(reo)v),  an  official  who,  according  to  a  i4th-C. 
ceremonial  book  (pseudo-Kod.  185O,  used  to  re- 
cord  warriors  and  other  people  distínguished  by 
their  exploits;  in  the  i4th  C.  he  had  no  clear-cut 
function.  Guilland  ( infra )  views  the  epi  ton  ana- 
mneseon  as  the  successor  of  the  magister  memoriae, 
a  late  Roman  official  in  the  bureau  of  the  magister 
scriniorum  and  asserts  that  the  office  of  epi  ton 
anamneseon  existed  long  before  Constantine  IX. 
He  includes  George  Spanopoulos,  a  contempo- 
rary  of  Alexios  I,  in  the  list  of  “memorialists”  even 
though  the  text  explicitly  calls  Spanopoulos  “the 
former  genikos"  (Zepos,  Jus  1:334.3—5).  Very  few 
epi  ton  anamneseon  are  known.  Under  Andronikos 


III,  the  epi  ton  anamneseon  Spanopoulos  acted  as 
mesazon,  according  to  a  vague  expression  of  Kan- 
takouzenos  (Kantak.  2:99.1—2);  another  epi  ton 
anamneseon,  Logaras,  addressed  a  letter  to  An- 
dronikos  III  (S.  Lampakes,  EEBS  42  [1975—76] 
405).  There  were  also  epi  ton  anamneseon  in  the 
patriarchal  chancery — one  of  them,  Petriotes, 
composed  a  preamble  to  a  patriarchal  letter  of 
1365  (MM  1:472.28—29)  and  several  other  docu- 
ments  (Darrouzès,  Offikia  357,  n.3). 
lit.  Guilland,  Titres,  pt.XXIV,  147L  -A.K. 

EPI  TON  DEESEON  (ó  èi ri  tô>v  ôef)crEa>v),  official 
whose  duty  was  to  receive  petitions  addressed  to 
the  emperor  and  to  answer  them.  He  is  usually 
considered  the  successor  of  the  late  Roman  mag- 
ister  memoriae  (or  a  memoria)  who,  according  to  the 
Notitia  dignitatum,  dictated  adnotationes  and 
preces;  it  should,  however,  be  noted  that  the  office 
of  a  certain  Benivolus,  memoriae  scriniis  praesidens 
(Rufinus  of  Aquileia,  Church  History  11.16),  is 
rendered  in  Greek  by  Sozomenos  (Sozom.  HE 
7.13.5)  not  as  epi  ton  deeseon,  but  as  ho  epi  tois 
grammateusi  ton  thesmon;  his  function  was  to  for- 
mulate  laws  (O.  Seeck,  RE  2.R.  2  [1923]  898).  The 
earliest  known  epi  ton  deeseon  is  Theodore,  owner 
of  a  seal  of  the  7th  C.  (Laurent,  Corpus  2,  no.230). 
The  epi  ton  deeseon  has  no  title  higher  than  proto- 
spatharios  on  seals  through  the  first  half  of  the 
1  ìth  C.  The  importance  of  this  official  rose  in  the 
second  half  of  the  1  ìth  and  the  i2th  C.,  when  he 
was  not  only  honored  as  protoproedros  (Laurent, 
Corpus  2,  nos.  253—54),  the  office  was  held  by 
members  of  the  noblest  families,  such  as  the  Kom- 
nenoi,  Srleroi,  Kamateroi,  and  Kastamonitai. 
George  Chatzikes  was  still  active  as  epi  ton  deeseon 
in  1321  (Reg  4,  no.2450),  and  the  office  is  men- 
tioned  by  pseudo-KoDiNOS.  The  Kletorologion  of 
Philotheos  omits  any  mention  of  the  staff  of  the 
epi  ton  deeseon  but  at  least  one  seal  of  a  notary  of 
petitions  is  known  (Laurent,  Corpus  2,  no.255). 
There  were  also  provincial  epi  ton  deeseon — in  Sic- 
ily,  Peloponnesos,  and  so  on — known  by  their 
seals,  as  well  as  epi  ton  deeseon  of  the  patriarch 
(Darrouzès,  Offikia  378O;  one  patriarchal  epi  ton 
deeseon  was  Eustathios  of  Thessalonihe. 

lit.  Guilland,  Titres,  pt.XXII  (1965),  97-118.  Bury,  Adm. 
System  77L  Oikonomides,  Listes  322.  M.  FIuss,  RE  15  (1932) 
655-57.  “AK- 

EPI  TON  KRISEON  (ó  sttl  tô)v  Kpícrsa>v),  judicial 
office  created  between  1043  and  1047,  before  the 
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foundation  of  the  law  school  under  a  nomophy- 
lax.  A  scholion  to  Basil.  7.1  (ed.  H.J.  Scheltema, 
ser.  B,  1:36)  lists  the  epi  ton  kriseon  as  one  of  four 
effective  judges  holding  tribunals,  alongside  the 
droungarios  [ tes  viglas],  quaestor,  and  eparch.  Ac- 
cording  to  Attaleiates,  the  court  of  an  epi  ton 
kriseon  had  to  resolve  the  legal  problems  presented 
to  it  by  thematic  judges — as  Oikonomides  (TM  6 
[1976]  134)  suggests,  due  to  the  low  level  of  legal 
knowledge  of  provincial  judges — but  it  was  not  a 
court  of  appeal.  Seals  of  several  epi  ton  hriseon 
survive,  including  one  of  [Alexios?]  Aristenos. 
The  epi  ton  kriseon  is  not  mentioned  as  the  head 
of  one  of  the  four  courts  in  Manuel  I’s  novel  of 
1166,  but  is  mentioned  in  the  i2th-C.  Ecloga 
Basilicorum  (e.g.,  at  B.9.1. 64  =  C. 7. 44.1  [p.  372 
of  Burgmann’s  edition]).  The  office  existed  at 
least  until  1204;  Niketas  Choniates  was  one  of 
the  last  epi  ton  hriseon. 

lit.  Zachariä,  Geschic.hte  374f  Ahrweiler,  “Administra- 
tion”  70L  Laurent,  Corpus  2:473-75.  -A.K.,  R.J.M. 

EPI  TOU  RANIRLEIOU.  See  Kanikleios. 

EPITRACHELION  (smTpaxvk.tov),  a  liturgical 
stole,  generally  of  silk,  which  was  worn  over  the 
sticharion  only  by  priests  and  bishops.  The  nar- 
row  strip  of  cloth,  about  2  m  in  length,  hung 
down  in  front  in  two  overlapping  panels  that  were 
sometimes  fastened  together.  Though  represen- 
tations  of  epitrachelia  are  not  found  before  the 
loth  C.,  the  term  is  attested  as  early  as  the  8th  C. 
(Germanos,  Liturgy,  ch.18,  ed.  Borgia  17.16—20); 
according  to  pseudo-Germanos,  the  epitrachelion 
or  phakiolion  represents  the  cloth  on  Christ’s  neck 
by  which  he  was  dragged  to  his  Passion.  In  the 
artistic  representations,  all  that  can  be  seen  of  the 
epitrachelion  is  its  fringe  and  its  lowest  band  of 
ornament  (since  it  is  generally  covered  by  the 
phelonion),  but  actual  epitracheha  that  have  sur- 
vived  from  the  i4th  or  i5th  C.  have  an  elaborate 
embroidered  decoration:  images  of  saints  stand- 
ing  under  arcades,  or  busts  within  roundels.  The 
figures  are  outlined  in  pearls. 

lit.  Braun,  Liturgische  Gewandung  601-08.  Papas,  Mess- 
gewänder  153—212.  Johnstone,  Church  Embroidery  16—18, 
pls.  31—34.  M.  Corovic-Ljubinkovic,  “Arhijerejsko  odeja- 
nije  nepoznatog  raskog  mitropolita,”  Zbomik  narodnog  muzeja 
u  Beogradu  4  (1964)  289-306.  -N.P.S. 

EPOIROS  (s7rotKoç,  “inhabitant”),  term  designat- 
ing  free  peasant-taxpayers  in  the  Treatise  on  Tax- 
ation  (Dölger,  Beiträge  1 19.24)  and  in  certain,  mostly 


i3th-C.,  documents.  In  the  latter,  the  word  is  at 
times  applied  to  paroikoi  (MM  4:255.20—30),  in- 
habitants  of  towns  (e.g.,  Ioannina — MM  5:82.12), 
as  well  as  “clerics,  soldiers  and  all  the  common 
people”  (Sathas,  MB  6:641.20—21),  and  appears 
to  mean  simply  “resident.” 

lit.  Kazhdan,  Agramye  otnosenija  77—80.  Solovjev-Mosin, 
Grthe  pouelje  438L  Ostrogorsky,  Paysannerie  41.  -M.B. 

EPOPTES  (btt öttt'T) ç ,  lit.  “overseer”),  the  desig- 
nation  of  two  officials. 

1.  The  gth-C.  Kletorologion  of  Philotheos  men- 
tions  epoptai  as  subaltern  officials  under  the  eparch 
of  the  city;  the  Book  of  the  Eparch  ignores 
them  and  Stöckle  (Zünfte  93)  identified  them  wíth 
mitotai,  supervisers  of  silk  weavers. 

2.  Epoptai  were  also  fiscal  functionaries  in  the 
genikon  whose  duty  was  to  check  the  amount  of 
individual  tax  payments,  allowing  reductions 
(sympatheiai)  or  increasing  the  required  sum. 
Their  activity  is  described  in  a  treatise  on  taxa- 
tion  (ed.  Dölger),  and  they  are  often  mentioned 
in  the  nth-C.  privileges  given  to  monasteries, 
along  with  exisotai.  The  functions  of  epoptai  and 
exisotai  are  barely  distinguishable.  Epoptai  were 
stationed  in  themes.  Several  charters  of  941—56 
(Lavra  1,  nos.  2—3;  Xerop.,  no.i)  mention  a  certain 
protospatharios  Thomas,  asekretis,  epoptes,  and  ana- 
grapheus  of  Thessalonike,  who  directed  the  sale  of 
rlasmata;  a  later  document  (Ivir.  1,  no.30)  refers 
to  sympatheiai  granted  by  the  epoptes  Thomas  as 
well  as  his  “addition”  (tax-increase)  in  the  same 
area.  The  last  mention  of  epoptai  is  in  Manuel  I’s 
edict  of  1 1 53.  Dölger  argued  that  epoptai,  together 
with  exisotai,  are  mentioned  ìn  a  law  of  496;  this 
law  is  preserved  only  in  the  Basilira  (56.8.13), 
and  its  attribution  to  Anastasios  I  is,  according  to 
the  editors,  H.  Scheltema  and  N.  van  der  Wal 
(ser.  A,  7  [1974]  2570),  spurious.  Furthermore  it 
is  not  known  when  thc  Greek  tianslatîon  was 
produced. 

lit.  Dölger,  Beiträge  79-8 1 .  -A.K. 

EP'REM  MCIRE  (“the  Less”),  translator;  died 
end  of  1  ìth  C.  One  of  the  most  important  Geor- 
gian  scholars  of  the  1  ìth  C.,  Ep'rem  was  educated 
in  Constantinople.  His  father  was  Vace  K'aric’isdze 
of  Tayk'/Tao,  who  moved  to  Constantinople  with 
other  Georgian  nobles  in  1027.  By  midcentury 
Ep'rem  was  on  the  Black  Mountain,  where  other 
Georgians  including  George  Mt'ac’mindeli  were 
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also  active  in  translating  Greek  texts.  Ep'rem  was 
superior  of  Rastana  from  ca.1091  until  his  death. 
His  renderings  of  Greek  are  notable  for  their 
clarity  and  exactness;  his  output  was  immense. 
His  translations  include  patristic  works  (John 
Chrysostom,  Homilies  on  the  Epistles;  Gregory  of 
Nazianzos,  Homilies;  Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus,  His- 
tory);  dogmatic  theology  (John  of  Damascus, 
Fountain  of  Mnowledge);  mystical  theology  (pseudo- 
Dionysios  the  Areopagite);  and  ascetic  works  (Basil 
the  Great  of  Caesarea,  Asketikon;  Ephrem  the  Syr- 
ian,  Asketikon;  John  Cassian,  De  Institutis,  which 
Euthymios  the  Iberian  had  begun  on  Mt.  Athos; 
and  Palladios,  Historia  Lausiaca). 

lit.  Tarchniävili,  Ceorg.  Lit.  182-98.  -R.T. 

ERAS.  See  Alexandrian  Era;  Antiochene  Era; 
Byzantine  Era;  Diocletianic  Era. 

ERCHEMPERT,  gth-C.  Lombard  monk  of  Mon- 
tecassino  and  envoy  to  Pope  Stephen  V  (885—91). 
He  composed  verses  for  a  martyrology  (ed.  in  U. 
Westerbergh,  Beneventan  Ninth  Century  Poetry 
[Stockholm  1957]  77—81)  and,  at  Capua  after  885, 
wrote  a  Hystoriola  Langobardorum  Beneventi  degen- 
cium  that  traces  the  history  of  the  duchy  of  Be- 
nevento  from  774  and  breaks  off  in  889.  AI- 
though  Erchempert  was  hostile  to  foreigners, 
particularly  the  Byz.  (“equal  to  beasts  and  .  .  . 
worse  than  Agarenes,”  ch.81),  by  whom  he  was 
captured  in  886  (ch.61),  he  provides  unique  in- 
formation  on  Byz.  Italy  and  Byz.’s  role  in  the 
conflicts  among  the  southern  Italian  principalities 
and  Arabs. 

ed.  G.  Waitz,  MGH  SRL  234—64. 
lit.  P.  Meyvaert,  DHGE  15  (1963)  685-87.  F.  Ava- 
gliano,  LMA  3:21246  -M.McC. 

ERGASTERIA  BASILIRA.  See  Factories,  Im- 

PERIAL. 


ERGASTERION  {èpyotuTr\ptov),  a  workshop  or 
small  retail  store,  or  combination  of  the  two.  Jus- 
tinian  I  distinguished  tradesmen  who  operated 
“an  ergasterium  or  other  legitimate  business” 
(Cod.Just.  IV  32.26,  par.2)  from  the  illustres. 
Cognate  terms,  such  as  ergasteriakos  (working  man) 


or  ergasteriarches  (foreman  of  a  workshop),  were 
also  used  in  the  late  Roman  period.  It  is  impos- 
sible  to  calculate  the  number  of  workshops  in  a 
city,  but  Justinìan’s  novels  43  and  59  give  a  rough 
idea  by  indicating  that  the  owners  of  1,100  erga- 
steria  in  Constantinople  that  belonged  to  the  Great 
Church  (Hagia  Sophia)  were  exempted  from 
making  contributions  for  funeral  expenses.  The 
ìoth-C.  Book  of  the  Eparch  lists  ergasleria  in  Con- 
stantinople  of  argyropratai,  vestiopratai,  linen 
merchants,  soapmarers,  grocers,  barers,  and 
owners  of  taverns. 

Documents  also  name  various  kinds  of  erga- 
steria,  some  of  which  are  the  same  as  those  men- 
tioned  in  the  Book  of  the  Eparch:  sardamarihon  er- 
gasterìon,  a  grocery  store  ( Lavra  3,  no.  1 23. 1 20— 
21)  or  mankipikon  ergasterìon,  a  bakery  ( Lavra  3, 
no.  148.10-1 1);  some  are  different,  such  as  the 
workshop  of  a  myrepsos  or  perfume  and  unguent 
maker  ( Lavra  3,  no.  123.1 10),  a  workshop  for  the 
production  of  flaxseed  oil  (Lavra  3,  no.  168.4— 5), 
or  a  potter’s  workshop  ( Laura  1,  no.4.4);  some- 
times  mills  are  described  as  ergasteria.  Several  doc- 
uments  stress  that  ergasteria  were  located  in  the 
marketplace  or  forum.  The  Book  of  the  Eparch 
explicitly  prohibited  argyropratai  from  working  at 
home,  stating  that  they  must  ply  their  trade  in 
their  shops  on  the  Mese;  linen  weavers,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  forbidden  to  sell  their  goods  in 
their  ergasteria  but  had  to  peddle  them  on  their 
backs  on  market  days. 

Several  workshops  (potteries,  glass  factories, 
smithies)  have  been  excavated  in  Corinth,  Sardis, 
and  elsewhere.  A  well-excavated  glass  factory  in 
Corinth  occupied  one  room  in  a  house  and  con- 
tained  only  a  single  furnace;  the  empty  space  in 
front  of  the  furnace  was  an  1 1  sq  m  area  that 
could  accommodate  only  a  master  and  one  ap- 
prentice.  An  act  of  1419  (Xénoph.,  no.32.8-10) 
mentions  five  grocers’  ergasteria  “in  the  great  stoa” 
in  Thessalonike  that  were  eventually  joined  and 
transformed  into  a  wineshop;  they  also  must  have 
been  small. 

Ergasterìa  could  be  the  property  of  landowners 
(including  churches  and  monasteries)  who  leased 
them  out.  Oikonomides  (infra)  calculates  that  the 
income  from  an  ergasterìon  equaled  about  6  per- 
cent  of  the  investment;  the  tax  on  the  ergasteria 
that  he  investigated  ranged  from  about  3  percent 
to  11—13  percent  of  the  income. 
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Church  fathers  used  the  term  broadly  in  a  met- 
aphorical  sense:  Gregory  of  Nazianzos  calls  Al- 
exandria  the  ergasterion  of  education  (PG  35:76 1 A); 
Ephrem  the  Syrian  considers  marriage  “an  er- 
gasterion  of  life”  (ed.  J.S.  Assemani  3:2  10F);  the 
womb  is  frequently  characterized  as  “the  ergaste- 
rion  of  nature.”  Accordingly,  a  gabled  building 
labeled  ta  ergastena  tou  martyriou  in  a  mosaic  at 
Yakto  (D.  Levi,  Antioch  Mosaic  Pavements  [Prince- 
ton  1947]  pl.LXXIXa)  probably  designates  the 
site  of  a  martyrdom. 

lit.  Stöckle,  Zünfte  71-73.  Kazhdan,  Dereimja  i  gorod 
309-15.  N.  Oikonomides,  “Quelques  boutiques  de  Con- 
stantinople  au  Xe  s.,”  DOP  26  (1972)  345-56.  G.R.  David- 
son,  “A  Medieval  Glass-factory  at  Corinth,”  AJA  44  (1940) 
297— 324-  J.S.  Crawford,  The  Byzantine  Shops  at  Sardis  (Cam- 
bridge,  Mass.,  iggo).  -A.K. 

EROS,  god  of  love  in  Greek  mythology;  fre- 
quently  a  plural  form,  Erotes,  was  introduced  in 
Greek  poetry.  Christian  poets  continued  to  use 
the  image  of  Eros  as  an  allegory  of  love:  Paul 
Silentiarios  complained  of  the  persecutions  of 
Eros,  who  is  stronger  than  Iaw  and  wounds  with 
his  arrows.  Much  later,  Eustathios  Marrembo- 
lites,  in  his  romance  Hysmine  and  Hysminias  (bk.2, 
chs.  7—9),  described  the  triumph  of  Eros  mounted 
on  a  chariot;  he  is  attended  by  people  of  all  ages 
and  walks  of  life,  by  birds  and  animals,  and  even 
by  Night  and  Day  in  the  shape  of  huge  women. 
The  image  of  the  luxurious  garden  of  Eros  was 
frequent  in  Byz.  Iiterature. 

Theology  had  difficulties  with  the  concept  of 
Eros.  On  the  one  hand,  there  was  a  tendency  to 
identify  Eros  with  Christian  agape  (see  Love).  Or- 
igen  contributed  much  to  this  idea,  and  it  was 
retained  in  the  exegesis  of  the  Song  of  Songs;  in 
pseudo-DioNYSios  the  Areopagite,  Eros  is  Di- 
vine  Nature  itself,  and  it  was  possible  to  speak  of 
man’s  love  for  Christ  as  “wounding  eros,"  esp.  in 
bridal  imagery.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fathers 
tried  to  draw  the  line  between  agape,  which  was 
good,  and  the  erotes  who  were  diabolical. 

In  a  MS  of  pseudo-Oppian  in  Venice  (Marc.  gr. 
479),  Eros  is  depicted  as  a  winged  naked  youth 
flying  through  the  air  and  shooting  his  arrows  at 
a  group  of  Olympian  gods  (Weitzmann,  infra, 

fig-»43)- 

lit.  O.  Schneider,  RAC  6:310-12.  Poljakova,  Roman. 
ìoof.  Armstrong,  Philosophy  47of.  Weitzmann,  Gr.  Myth. 
122-25,  '836  -A.K.,  A.M.T. 


EROTAPORRISEIS  (èptuTû:7ro/cptcretç),  a  distinc- 
tive  genre  of  Byz.  literature,  a  combination  of 
dialogue  and  gnomai.  Erolapohriseis  are  series  of 
questions  and  answers  related  to  dogma,  exegesis, 
canon  law,  riddles,  etc.  They  are  either  anony- 
mous,  or  the  participants  in  the  “conversation” 
are  shadowy  figures  deprived  of  any  characteri- 
zatìon,  one  of  them  playing  the  role  of  teacher, 
another  the  pupil.  There  is  no  strict  sequence  in 
the  development  of  questions,  although  some  unity 
of  subject  matter  is  preserved.  Answers  are  for- 
mulated  in  gnomic  form  as  an  unquestionable 
truth,  leaving  no  room  for  uncertainty.  Erotapo- 
kriseis  are  known  from  ca.400;  they  gained  pop- 
ularity  in  the  7th— gth  C.  when  the  greatest  theo- 
logians  (Maximos  the  Confessor,  John  of  Damascus, 
Photios)  worked  in  this  genre;  one  example  is 
ascribed  to  Anastasios  of  Sinai.  After  the  Amphi- 
lochia  of  Photios,  the  most  developed  example  of 
erotapohriseis,  they  became  infrequent;  Nicholas  of 
Methone  and  Niketas  of  Herakleia  were  among 
the  rare  practitioners  of  the  genre.  They  were 
revived  in  the  i5th  C.  by  writers  such  as  Symeon 
of  Thessalonike  and  Mark  Eugenikos.  The  genre 
(mostly  in  the  form  of  translations)  was  popular 
in  medieval  Slavic  literature  (cf.  the  Izbornik  of 
1073). 

lit.  C.  Heinrici,  Gnechisch-byiantinische  Gesprächsbücher 
(Leipzig  191 1).  -A.K. 

EROTOPAIGNIA  ÇEpùnonaLyvt.a,  “Games  of 
Love”),  a  collection  of  vernacular  love  poems  in 
political  verse  found  in  a  unique  late  I5th-C. 
MS,  though  the  poems  themselves  are  older.  The 
Erotopaignia  include  three  alphabetic  acrostics 
(“Alphabets  of  Love”),  all  incomplete  and  with 
stanzas  of  varying  lengths;  an  Hekatologa  (“Hundred 
Words”),  a  counting  song  in  which  a  young  girl 
lightheartedly  challenges  her  lover  to  list  the  ways 
in  which  he  has  suffered  for  her;  and  an  assort- 
ment  of  letters,  iaments,  and  songs  not  uníike  the 
songs  and  letters  found  in  Libistros  and  Rho- 
damne.  Once  thought  to  have  come  from  Rhodes 
(and  thus  sometimes  called  “Rhodian  Love  Songs”), 
their  place  of  origin  is  unknown;  some  of  the 
amatory  vocabulary,  however,  with  references  to 
enslavement  to  Eros,  suggest  that  the  Erotopaignia 
come  from  the  mixed  Frankish-Greek  milieu  that 
produced  the  vernacular  verse  romances.  Anon- 
ymous,  probably  not  the  work  of  a  single  author, 
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ESOTHYRION  ( è<ro)dvpLov ),  also  entbtrion ,  a  (fis- 
t'al?)  term  designating  Iands  situated  dose  to  tlie 
center  (kathkdka)  of  a  chorion  and  specifically  to 
a  (rural)  church  (e.g.,  Docheinr..  no.Go.a).  The 
Treatise  on  Taxation  (ed.  Dölger,  Beiträge  115.28- 
50)  makes  a  distinction  hetween  esothyra  and  cxo- 
thyra.  lands  of'a  peasant  located  within  and  outside 
the  Y'illage;  as  time  went  011,  tfie  exothyra  were 
transfdrmed  into  hamlets  ( agridia ).  Together  with 
autouroia,  esothyra  were  considered  the  rnost 
valuable  part  of  a  stasis  or  estate.  The  praklika  of 
the  1 4th  and  1 5 1 h  C.  often  mention  esothyr{Ì)a  in 
peasants’  holdings  or  use  specific  terms  referring 
to  gardens:  esohepion  ( Tsphig .,  110.8.42),  esokepion 
within  the  chorìon  (Chil.,  110.92.28),  a  chapel  with 
an  esohepion  (Patmou  Engrapha  2,  110.74.32—35), 
esokepion  outsidc  the  kathisma-courty'Arcl  ( Dionys .. 
110.23. 7),  esoperìholion  (Xerup.,  110. 18A.60),  esuperi- 
bolion  with  nut  trecs  (F.sphig.,  no.14.127),  esohepo- 
peribolion  ( F.sphig . ,  no.  14.86).  Thcrc  werc  also  “in- 
ner”  choraphia.  'I’he  cxo-  (outer)  designation  scems 
to  have  heeri  infretjuent  in  later  documents:  a 
praktikon  of'1284  registers  “the  inherited  arahle 
land  of'  140  modioì  with  an  exothyrion"  located 
somewhcre  away  from  the  household  (Lavra  2, 
110.73.90). 

i.it.  Llölgcr.  fìeitrm;<'  1366  -A.K. 


ESPHIGMENOU  MONASTERY,  late  roth-C. 

foundation  on  Mt.  Athos.  Located  011  the  north- 
east  coast  of  the  peninsula,  3  km  east  of  Hilan- 
dar,  the  nionastery  is  first  mentioned  in  998  when 
Thcodore  was  hegoumenos.  Its  original  name  was 
Lsphagmenou  (“the  slaughtcrcd”),  pcrhaps  a  rcf- 
erence  to  Christ,  tiie  sacrilicial  iamb.  tsphig- 
menou  (’Ecrcfu'y/aéTou)  prospered  in  the  nth  C., 
acguiring  vast  properties  011  the  Athonite  penin- 
sula.  At  this  time  thc  monastery  housed  a  certain 
numbcr  of  Chalcedonian  Armenians,  including 
Thcoktistos,  who  was  hegoumenos  in  thc  1030S  and 
becamc  protos  of  Athos  ca.1035.  In  ca.1001  Ni- 
kephoros,  a  inonk  of  Esphigmenou,  was  sent  011 
an  important  mission  to  the  Charsianon,  wlierc 
hc  foundcd  a  monastery  and  probahly  exercised 
influence  011  tlie  recently  annexed  Caucasian  Iands 


(A.  K.azhdan,  Vestnik  Frevanskogo  uniuersiteta:  ()b- 
scestvennye  nauki  [1974]  no.3,  236—38). 

The  establishment  reachcd  its  zenith  in  thc  1 4th 
C.,  whcn  it  was  an  imperial  cenobitic  monastery 
housing  200  inonks  and  owning  more  than  1  2,000 
modioi  ofland,  chiefìy  in  Chalkidike  and  the  Stry- 
mon  valley.  Among  the  monks  who  speni  some 
time  in  residence  there  were  Athanasios  (1),  the 
latc  ì  gth-C.  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  Gre- 
gory  Palamas,  hegoumenos  in  1335-36,  who  at- 
lempted  to  introduce  hf.sychasm  into  thc  mon- 
astery.  Stefan  Uros  IV  Dusan  issucd  two  chrysobulls 
in  1346—47  confirming  thc  monastery’s  titles  to 
various  properties,  and  granting  certain  tax  ex- 
emptions  ( F.sphig .,  nos.  22-23).  'I  he  history  of 
Esphigmenou  becomes  obscure  after  thc  Otto- 
mans  took  control  of  Athos  in  1430. 

The  31  Byz.  documents  prcserved  in  thc  mon- 
astery’s  archives  range  in  date  from  1034  to 
ca.1409,  and  include  early  i4th-C.  praktika  that 
provide  information  on  peasant  households  in 
Macedonia.  The  library  holds  morc  than  100  MSS 
of  Byz.  date  (Lampros,  Athos  1 : 170—99),  the  most 
valuable  of  which  is  an  illuminated  1  ìth-C.  meno- 
lugion  with  miniatures  on  purple  parchment  (Trea- 
sures  2,  figs.  327-408).  The  treasury  contains  a 
mosaic  icon  of  the  1 4 th  C.,  depicting  thc  blessing 
Christ  (Furlan,  Icone  a  rnosaico,  110.35). 

source.  Actes  d'Esphigménou,  ed.  J.  I.cíbrt  (Paris  1973). 

i.rr.  Treasures  2:200—55,  361-85.  D.  Anaslasicvu  ,  “F.sfig- 
incnskie  aktv  carja  Dusana,”  SemKunrt  10  (11)38)  57-68. 

'  -A.M.T.,  A.C. 

ESQUILINE  TREASURE,  a  hoarci  of  mostly  do- 
mestic  objects  inacle  in  the  ^th  C.,  unearthed  on 
tiie  Escpiiline  Hill  in  Rome  in  1793.  The  precise 
coiuerus  of  tiie  treasurc  are  a  matt.er  ot  cnspute 
as  no  inventory  was  madc  at  the  time  of  its  dis- 
covery.  Shelton  (infra)  tlemonstrated  that  of  the 
61  objects  eventually  associated  with  thc  treasure 
onlv  31  can  defìnitely  be  documented  as  parr  of 
the  origina!  hoard;  27  pieces  now  remain,  uiost 
of  which  are  in  the  British  Museuin.  Authenti- 
cated  iteins  include  one  bronze  cwer  and  30  silver 
objects:  ninc  monogrammed  dinner  plates  (one 
now  missing).  a  bowl,  a  flask,  the  clcmcrits  of  a 
c:hkrniboxkston  sct,  two  caskets.  six  furniture 
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ornaments  (=  four  Tyches  of  Constantinople, 
Alexandria,  Antioch.  and  Rome;  a  Pairof  Hands), 
and  six  horse  trappings.  Of  the  doeuinemed  ob- 
jects,  in  addition  to  the  missing  silver  plate,  a 
lamp,  lampstand,  and  a  second  plate  have  also 
bcen  lost. 

The  quality  and  nature  of  the  objects,  which 
included  dinner  and  toilet  articles  as  well  as  insig- 
nia  of  of'fice  (the  Tyches  and  Hands),  indicate 
that  the  treasure  belonged  to  a  family  of  high 
standing.  'í'he  mixture  of  pagan  intagery  and 
Christian  inscriptions  is  characteristic  of  the  Late 
Antique  period  in  gcneraf.  A  date  of  379-83  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  objects  and  for  their  role 
as  wedding  gifts  was  originally  hypothesized  on 
the  basis  of  inscriptions  on  the  silver.  The  names 
of  Secundus  and  Projecta  appear  011  one  casket. 
Monograms  on  the  plates  wcre  deciphercd  as 
those  of  Turcius  Secundus,  supposedly  a  member 
of  thc  gm v  Turcia  prominent  in  ^th-  to  r^th-C. 
Rome,  ancl  of  his  wife  Projecta  l  urcii.  The  latter 
was  in  turn  considered  to  be  the  Projecta,  agecl 
16,  whose  epitaph  was  composed  by  Pope  Da- 
masus  (366—84).  Shelton  challenged  these  identi- 
fications  ancl  datings,  suggesting  instead  that  the 
treasure  was  rnade  over  a  period  of  years  330—70 
for  several  members  of  the  Turcius  household. 

Ltr.  K.J.  Shelton.  The  F.stjuiline  Treasure  (I.ondon  1981). 
F.adcm,  "The  Esquiiine  Treasure:  The  Nature  of  the  Evi- 
dence,”  AJA  89  (1985)  147-55.  Al.  Cameron.  “The  Date 
and  the  Ownersof  thc  Esquiline  Treasure,”  ibid.,  135-45. 

-m'm.m. 

ESTATE.  In  Bvz.  various  terms,  olten  of  peri- 
phrastic  character,  were  used  to  denote  the  estate: 
agros  (field),  oikos  (house),  ktemata  (properties), 
hroasteion  (suburb),  2 eugelateion  (lit.  “driving  a 
yoke  of  oxen’j;  a  monastic  estate  providcd  with  a 
chapel  was  called  a  metochion.  An  estate  usually 
ineluded  a  inansion,  demesne  land,  and  lands 
worked  by  tenants  as  well  as  hilly  pastures.  Within 
the  estate,  the  Byz.  distinguished  the  enlhyria  01 
esothyra,  Iocated  close  to  its  nucleus,  from  the 
remote  exo thyra  (Treatise  on  Taxation ,  ed.  Dölger, 
Beiträgc  115.24—33);  thev  also  distinguished  au- 
tourcíi a  as  the  inost  protìtable  portions  of  the 
estat.e.  Balsamon  (Rhalles-Potles,  Syntagma  2:595.4— 
18)  describes  salt.-pans,  olive  groves,  vinevards, 
meadows.  watermills,  and  pottery  workshops  as 
autourgia:  he  acknowledges  the  Hexibilitv  of  the 
concept,  since  an  autourgwn  could  cease  to  pro- 
duce  income,  while  an  exochoron  proasteion  could 


become  profitable.  I11  documents  vineyards  (L. 
l’ctit,  IRAIK  6  [1900J  29.26-27),  watermills  ( Luvra 
2,  110. 105.24),  vivakia,  ancl  the  enigmatic  aulahia 
arid  gripoholia  (Lavru  2,  110.104.177—8)  were  con- 
sidered  autourgia. 

An  estate  usually  did  not  coincide  with  the  vu,- 
lage  but  occupied  a  part  of  it.  while  the  other 
part  of  the  village  either  belonged  to  the  villac;e 
c:ommunity  or  forrned  another  estate:  thus,  in  the 
village  of  Gradec  in  1 300,  one  landlord  held  26 
peasant  households,  a  collec:tive  of  owners  had  19, 
one  man  had  eight,  another  scven,  and  three  lorcls 
possessed  onc  houscholtl  each.  Estates  could  form 
a  comp!ex  outside  thc  village  or  cotnprise  dis- 
persed  tenures  in  different  villages. 

Estates  of  the  late  ^th-^th  C. — complete  with 
vii.las,  pasturage,  and  orchards — -are  represented 
in  contemporary  floor  mosaics  (Dunbabin,  Mosairs 
122,  figs.  111  —  13),  but  Byz.  equivalents  are  un- 
known. 

lit.  Kazh<lan,  Agramye  otnoìenija  64-72.  J.  I.t’lon,  “Ra- 
dolibos:  Population  et  paysage,"  TM  9  (1985)  195-234. 
Dölger,  Beilrägr  ì-jbf,  151.  P.  (íounaridis,  “l.’exploiiation 
direct  de  la  terre  par  l’Etal  dc  Nicée  (1204-61).  I.e  zeu- 
gélateion,”  Ho  agrotUms  kt>smos  ston  Mesogemko  choro  (.Atliens 
'1988)619-26.  '  '  -A.K„  A.C. 

ESTOIRE  D’ERACLES,  traditional  title  of  the 
works  of  a  group  of  Erench  historians  of  the 
Crusades,  comprising  the  translation  of  William 
of  Tyre  made  in  France  in  1220—23  ancl  various 
vernacular  continuations  of  widely  varying  value 
and  origin.  I'Iie  name  derives  from  the  opening 
words’  referencc  to  Emp.  HerakIeios  in  conncc- 
tion  with  the  rise  of  Eslam.  The  discrepanc  ies  and 
elaborations  of  the  French  translation  with  rcspect 
to  William’s  original  Latin  secni  to  have  no  inde- 
pendent  historical  va!ue  (Morgan,  infra  1 1973] 
185-87).  Several  of  the  continuations  are  ex- 
treinely  valuable,  particularly  thal  for  the  years 
1 184-97,  whicli  derives  from  the  lost  Holy  Lancl 
chronicle  of  F.rnoul  (presumably  Ernoul  de  (">i- 
belet,  associate  of  Balian  II,  lorcl  of  Ibelin  and 
Ramla,  in  Palestine  [ca.  1  187-93])  an(l  sheds  light 
on  ihe  fall  of  Jerusalem  to  the  Muslims  in  1  187; 
the  reigns  of  Andronikos  1  Romnenos,  Isaac  11 
Angelos — whose  portrait  was  supposedly  paintec! 
ahove  ihe  door  ol  every  monastery  in  Constanti- 
nople  (ecl.  Morgan,  infra  [1982]  29),  Alexios  III 
Angelos.  ancl  Conrad  of  Montferrat  (Morgan  26— 
30);  the  I'hird  Crusade;  ancl  the  c:onquest  oí  Cy- 
prus  (Morgan  116-21)  froin  tlie  pcrspectivc  of 
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Outienu’r.  The  various  contínuations  give  sub- 
stantialb'  tltc  same  account  of  the  Fourth  Cù  usade 
(ed.  de  Nlas  Latrie,  348—95)  and  provide  much 
data  011  politics  in  the  Levant  and  the  relatioris  of 
Bvz.  and  Armenia  to  the  Crusacler  states. 

t.n.  Hstoire — RHC  Ocrid.  1  (Paris  1844).  I)e  Nlas  l.atrie, 
('Jiruniíjiie  d'Ernnul  et  de  Hernnrd  ie  Trésorier  (Paris  1871). 
M.R.  Morgan,  La  nntimmtwn  de  Guillaume  de  I\r  (11S4- 
,i9y)  (l'aris  1982)  17-199. 

i.i  i  .  M.R.  Morgan,  The  Chronicie  0 j  Ernou I  and  the  Contin- 
uatians  o/  Wiilitim  0]  Tyre  (Oxfbrd  1973).  Idcm.  "The  Roth- 
eliii  (ànitiiiualion  of  William  of  Tyre"  in  Outremer,  299- 
57.  '  -M.MtC. 

ESZTERGOM  RELIQUARY.  rhis  silver-gilt  and 
enantel  reliquary,  kept  in  the  cathedral  treasury 
of  the  Hungarian  city  of  F.s/.tergom,  displays  a 
stzable  piece  of  the  True  Cross,  surrounded  by 
images  in  three  registers:  above  are  two  mourning 
angcls;  at  the  center  Constantine  I  and  Helena 
point  to  the  relic  in  its  sunken  cross-shaped  cavity; 
illustrations  of  Christ’s  Road  to  Calvary  and  De- 
scent  from  the  Cross  are  below.  Between  the  arms 
of  the  cross  appear  four  enameled  disks,  with 
inscriptions  reading  “Christ  gives  gracc  to  Chris- 
tians.”  Inset  enamel  strips  with  quatrefoi!s  define 
the  borders  of  the  panel  ancl  the  relic.  This  panel 
once  formed  the  inner  part  of  a  triptych,  the 
wings  of  which  have  been  lost.  The  present  frame 
is  a  Palaiologan  addition.  The  reliquary’s  bright, 
opaque  coloring,  its  fragmented  borders,  the  rec- 
tilinear  setting  of  the  cloisons  (thin  strips  of  gold) 
and,  in  the  inscriptions,  the  tota  decorated  with  a 
nodule  are  characteristic  of  mid-to-late  i2th-C. 
enamels;  parallels  are  the  feast  scenes  added  to 
the  Pala  d’Oro  in  Venice  after  1204  and  two 
teardrop  shaped  panels  on  a  composite  icon  in 
the  Hermitage  ( Iskusstvo  Vuantii  2,  no.540).  The 
date  of  1 190  assigned  to  the  reliquary  in  the  i^th- 
C.  will  of  Gardinal  Rutassy  of  Hungary  therefore 
seems  to  be  accurate. 

ut.  Wessel.  Ryz.  Enameb,  no.49.  Ornamenta  Ecclesiae,  ed. 
A.  I.egncr,  vol.  3  (Cologne  1985)  1  16.  -M.F..F. 

ETCHMIAXIN  (Ejmiacin).  See  ValarSapat. 

ETERIANO,  HUGO,  lay  theologian  and  author; 
born  Pisa  between  ca.t  1 10  and  1  120,  died  Velle- 
trir  (Italy)  1182.  Eteriano  studied  theology  and 
philosophy  in  France  and  Italy  and  went  to  Con- 
stantinople  ca.i  ttìo  with  his  brother,  Leo  Tuscus, 
who  became  an  imperial  interpreter.  Iti  Constan- 


tinople  Eteriano  continuecl  his  studies  and  became 
an  achiser  to  Emp.  Manuel  I  Romnenos  on  I.atin 
theology  and  the  Union  of  tjie  Churciies.  His 
background  in  Latin  scnoLASTicr.SM  was  influen- 
tial  in  resohing  a  Christological  controversy  at  the 
local  conncil  of  1  ttìtì  in  Constantinople  (see  under 
Constanti nople,  CouNcius  of)  wherc  hc  argucd 
with  Demeirios  of  Lampe.  At  the  emperor’s  re- 
quest,  Eteriano,  with  L.co’s  help,  wrote  a  polemical 
treatise,  On  the  Huly  and  Irnmortal  God  (also  knovvn 
as  On  the  Heresies  of  the  Greeks),  which  sought  to 
demonstrate  that  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  church 
fathers  taught  the  dual  procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (the  eilioque).  The  book,  written  in  both 
languages,  was  sent  to  Pope  Ai.f.xandf.r  III  in 
1177.  At  the  request  of  two  Gertnan  scholastics, 
Eteriano  compiled  the  fìook  on  the  Difference  be- 
tween  Nature  and  Person  (ca.  t  1 79),  which  consisted 
of  translations  of  Greek  patristic  texts  on  Trini- 
tarian  theology  and  his  comments  on  them.  Pope 
Lucius  111  made  Eteriano  a  deacon  and  a  cardinal 
in  1 182,  the  year  of  his  death. 

ed.  Heresies — l'L  202:227-396.  “Thc  ‘Liber  de  Differentia 
naturae  et  personae'  by  Hugh  F.therian  and  the  Letters  Ad- 
dressed  to  Him  by  Peter  of  Vienna  and  Hugh  of  Honan,” 
ed.  N.  Haring,  MedSt  24  (1962)  1-34. 

Lii.  P.  Classen,  “Das  Konzil  von  Ronstantinopel  11 66 
und  dic  Lateiner,”  BZ  48  (1955)  339-68.  A.  Dondaine, 
“Hugues  Fthérien  et  Léon  Toscan,”  Archives  d'histmre  doc- 
trinale  el  littéraire  du  moyen  âge  19  (1952)  67-134.  -F.K. 

ETERNITY  (cáẃv)  can  only  be  defined  negatively 
in  relation  to  timf.,  either  as  a  duration  without 
beginning  or  end  or  as  existence  without  change 
or  (temporal)  succession.  Eternity  as  an  attribute 
of  God  was  first  discussed  in  the  Christian  era  by 
Arius  and  the  early  Arians  (e.g.,  Eunomios).  I  hey 
argued  that  the  Son  was  generated  “before  the 
ages”  but  was  not  “co-eternal”  with  the  Fatlier.  In 
this  sense,  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (as  the  First  Council 
of  Nicaea  had  already  done)  also  opposed  the  use 
ot  the  term  “unbegotten"  as  an  essential  attribute 
of  God  the  Father,  since  it  excluded  the  Son  of 
God  from  the  Trinity.  The  dehnition  of  eternity 
was  also  linked  to  the  revelation  of  the  name 
Yahweh,  in  that  the  eternal  God  as  “Life  itself” 
transcended  evcn  intínity  (without  beginning, 
without  end).  Probably  in  view  of  the  Gnostic 
doctrine  of  the  emanation  of  the  aeons,  or  even 
the  eternity  reservecl  for  men  and  angels,  fohn 
of  Damascus  (Exp.  fidet  15,  ed.  Rotter,  Schriften 
2:4.gf)  admitted  that  eternitv  may  not  always  mean 
“aeon”  in  thc  strict  sense.  Lhe  Palamite  doctrine 
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of  knkr<;iks  with  tfu'  presentation  of  a  cfieine. 
nncreated  ligfit  came  out  of  the  framcwork  oftlie 
C'.appadocian  doctrine  of  eternity. 

i.it.  K.C.K.  Owen.  "Aion  an<l  ahnios,"  /IhSt  97  ( 1 1 
ü(>5-8;j,  !(()<>— 404.  1).  Balás.  "Kternitv  an<l  Tiine  in  Oregoi  v 
ol  Nvssa*s  (■<»iln‘  Ennumium."  in  (ìn'gnt  von  X \<\a  itntJ  tìir 
l’liilasopliit',  ed.  II.  Dörrie,  M.  Alienlmrgcr,  t!.  Schrainni 
(l.eiden  197(1)  1 28-55. 


ETHICS.  F.thical  reffection  in  Bvz.  of'teti  took 
place  in  the  context  of  discussion  of  <|uestions  of 
moral  theology,  in  which  C’.hristian  reveIatiou  was 
the  lundainental  reference  (e.g.,  f'or  concepts  such 
as  sin,  viktuk,  vict,  dkvil).  Ethics  in  tfie  strict 
sense,  a  philosophica!  inc]uiry  indepcndent  ot  re- 
ligion  first  established  as  a  distinct  science  by  Ak- 
istotlf.,  also  survived,  esp.  in  the  continucd  in- 
terest  taken  by  By/..  thinkers  in  ancient  philosophy. 
As  in  the  case  of  his  corpus  of  lo<;k:,  Aristotle’s 
ethical  works  forrned  a  corc  arouncl  which  Byz. 
commentaries,  glosses,  and  paraphrases  accuinu- 
lated.  His  Nicomachean  Ethics  was  read  with  ancient 
anonymous  scholia  and  those  of  Aspasios,  to  which 
wcre  added  partial  cominentaries  bv  Michael  ok 
Ephksus,  Eustratios  ok  Nicaea,  and  a  slightly 
later  Byz.  anonymous,  the  whole  constituting  a 
corpus  translated  into  Latin  by  Robert  Grosse- 
tf.stk.  A  paraphrase  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  was 
copied  for  John  VI  Kantakouzenos.  On  the  basis 
of  such  materials,  summaries  of  ethics  were  pre- 
pared,  fbr  example,  by  John  ok  Damasc.us,  Mi- 
chael  Psellos,  and  Joseph  Rhakkndyi  ks. 

Another  ethictil  system  that  had  a  considerable 
impact  on  monastic  circles  was  Stoicism,  as  rep- 
resented  in  the  w’orks  of  Epictetus,  Marcus  Au- 
relius,  and  the  stoicizing  On  Virtues  twd  Vices  (De 
i’irtutibus  ct  i'iliis)  attributed  to  Aristotle  (and  copied 
for  Arethas  of  Calsarla)  and  the  Conceming  the 
F.mations  (Pcri  pnthon)  attributed  to  Andronikos  of 
Rhodes  as  well  as  in  a  number  of  popular  mor- 
alizing  anthologies.  An  example  of  an  ethical  sys- 
tem  based  on  principles  Stoic  in  inspiration  is 
provided  by  Plcthon’s  treatise  On  Yirtues. 

Less  broad  in  appeal  was  the  ethical  theory  of 
Nk.oplatoni.sm  as  formulated  in  particular  in  the 
Hentenc.es  of  Porphyry.  The  solutions  proposed  bv 
the  Neoplat.onists  (esp.  Prorlos  and  Ammomos) 
to  the  problem  of  kvtl — evil  is  not  a  substance, 
but  a  prÌY’ation  of  good,  in  particular  in  the  form 
of  moral  turning  awav  from  God — and  its  rec- 
onciliation  with  frf.e  wili.  and  divine  providcnce 


werc,  however,  adopted  by  Pscllos  and  by  the 
sebustohrator  Isaac  Ro.mnenos.  Indeed,  in  its  iden- 
tifìcation  of  the  ethical  good  (eudaimonia)  as  union 
witlt  (iod,  10  be  attained  in  contemplarion  bv 
means  of  purifving  bv  virtue  the  soul  of  its  cor- 
poreal  existence,  Neoplatonism  had  already  given, 
through  the  (fappadocian  fathers,  a  fundamental 
structure  to  Byz.  moral  theology. 

Aristotelian  ethics  could  bc  integrated  into  tbis 
structure.  in  Psellos’s  view,  in  that  the  lowest  type 
of  \  irtue,  “political  virtue,"  concerns  the  rationally 
ordered  and  harmonious  life  of  man  as  a  union 
of  soul  and  body.  a  lií'e  formulatecl  by  Aristotle 
arid  ineluding  practical  wisdom  and  political  ac- 
tion.  The  higher  levels  of  virtue,  purifìcatory  and 
c:ontemp!ative,  whieh  Porphyry  added  to  polit.ical 
virtue,  indicate  Ibr  Pscllos  the  path  that  leacls  man 
as  nnmortal  soul  to  transcend  the  world  and  reach 
greater  union  with  (iod.  The  same  placc  is  as- 
signed  to  Aristotle’s  ethics  in  the  Christian  lil’e  by 
Eustratios  of  Nicaea.  Barlaam  of  Calabria  pro- 
posed  in  his  Ethics  according  to  the  Stoics  (PC 
151:1341—64)  a  similar  integration  of  Stoic  and 
Platonic  ethics:  Stoic  ethics  prescribes  the  idcal 
life  for  man  as  lie  is;  Platonic  etliics  concerns  life 
beyond  this  worlcl.  (See  also  Beiiaytor.) 

lit.  H .  M  ercken.  The  Greels  Commenlaries  tm  the  Niaima- 
chean  Ethics  of  Arislotle  111  tlie  Latin  Translatìon  of  Robcrt 
Grosseteste,  liishop  of'  l.incoln  (1 257)  (Lcicleii  1973).  B. 
Tambrun-Kraskar,  Georges  Gémiste  l’lrthon.  Truité  des  vertus 
(Athens-Lcidcn  1987).  -D.O’M. 

ETHIOPIA  (from  AiOíorreç,  supposedly  the  pco- 
ple  with  “burnt  faces”),  the  geographical-racial 
(not  political)  designation  of  the  region  in  Africa 
south  of  Byz.  territory,  esp.  south  of  F.gypt.  The 
eastern  part  of  Ethiopia  including  South  Arabia 
w7as  somctimes  callcd  India  antl  the  inhabitants 
Indians  (e.g.,  Sozom.,  HE  2:24;  Thf.odoret  1:22). 
Although  Ethiopia  was  a  general  designation,  it 
was  usually  qualified  t.o  pinpoint  the  specihc  area 
under  discussion.  Eusebios  ( HE  2:1.13)  specifies 
Meroitic  Nubia  when  he  speaks  of  the  Ethiopia 
that  is  rulcd  by  a  queen.  Prokopios,  discussing  the 
Himyarite  wars,  speaks  of  “the  Ethiopians  wrho 
are  called  Axumites”  ( Wars  1:19,  17).  Byz.  histo- 
rians  were  aware  of  tribal  groupings  and  political 
units  witfiin  Ethiopia,  for  example,  Blemmyes, 
Nobades,  Axumites.  lndividuals  identified  as 
Fttiioitans  were  to  be  found  ín  Egyptian  mon- 
asteries,  the  most  notable  being  Moses  the  Black 
of  Sketis  (early  ^tb  C.).  No  part  of  Ethiopia  was 
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L.Vcr  indudcd  in  thc  Bvz.  F.mpire,  hut  in  tiic  ytii 
(I.  ijoth  Lowcr  Nubia  and  csp.  Axum  wcic  lìv/. 
allies.  T'hc  Arab  conquc.st  ttf  North  Africa  cut  off 
Fthiopia  from  By/. 

ii  i.  V.  Chiistide.s,  ’TTic  Imagc  of Thc  Sudancsc  in  liv/- 
antinc  Smirccs,”  fí.S  4 3  ( 1  8-17.  F.  Snowdcn,  fílachs  111 

T  nlmuify:  IJhiopmns  in  thr  (ima-Riimtm  Exprrintcr  (Cam- 
iiridgc.  Mass..  1(470).  IM,.  Sliinnici,  "T Tic  Nilotic  Sudan 
and  Ftiiiopia.  (.(>(><>  BC  to  r.Al)  (><><>."  in  C.HAfr  242-7 1. 

'  -D.W.J. 

ETHIOPIANS  (Ai(H(me<;).  From  dassical  timcs 
thc  tcrm  Ethiopian  rcf  erred  to  all  dark  raccs  irom 
thc  Atlantic  to  thc  Indian  Ocean:  spccifically,  to 
the  C'ushite  inhabitants  of  tlie  kingdoms  of  Meroc 
and  Axum.  This  inaccuratc  terminology,  reflect- 
tng  itoth  Ptolemy’s  gcography  and  Ethiopia’s  own 
position  011  the  way  to  ludia,  was  inheritccl  by  tlie 
Bvz.,  whosc  atdtude  toward  “blacks”  grcatly  dif- 
feted  í  rotn  that  of  Westerners  (C.  Prager,  JMRS 
1 7  [1987J  260,  11.5). 

St.  Moses  the  Black,  a  Nubian,  is  rcfcrred  to  as 
Ethiopian  or  Libyan;  Theopihlos  the  Indian, 
possibly  from  the  Maldive  Islands,  is  variously 
dcscribed  as  Ethiopian,  Blemmys,  or  Libyan  (G. 
Fiaccadori,  Studi  classicì  e  orientali  33  [1983]  295— 
300;  34  [1984]  273^  and  11.12).  Yet  trade  with 
India  and  events  in  6th-C.  Najrän  soon  led  to  a 
better  knowledge  of  Axum  and  Adulis,  both  vis- 
ited  by  Kosmas  Indiropleustes  ca.518.  As  allies 
in  control  of  the  eastern  routes,  the  Ethiopians 
were  then  favorably  regarded  by  diplomats  and 
merchants  alike.  Between  644  and  678  the  wide- 
spread  hope  of  an  Ethiopian  intervention  against 
the  Mesopotamian  Muslims  in  fulfillment  of  Psalm 
67(681:3 1  still  focused  on  the  Axumite  power. 
Methouios  of  Patara  even  claimed  Ethiopian 
origins  for  the  Byz.  F.mpire,  ultimately  equating 
it  with  Ethiopia  (M.V.  Krivov,  in  Proceedings  of  the 
gth  Inlernational  Congress  of  Elhiopian  Studies  [Mos- 
cow  1988J  6,  111  —  17).  After  the  Islamic  conquest 
of  Egypt,  thc  decrease  in  relations  with  Nubia  and 
ihe  decline  of  Axum  prevented  further  contacts 
between  the  Byz.  and  Sudane.se  or  Abyssinian 
blacks — although  the  “Ethiopians”  serving  in 
Fheophilos’s  arnty  or  those  involved  in  the  904 
Arab  raid  on  Thf.ssalonire  may  have  been  Su- 
danese  merccnaries. 

from  the  ìoth  C.  onward  nten  of  color  are 
incleed  mentioncd  frequently  in  Byz.  literature, 
but  the  vast  majority  of  references,  following  thc 
old  Mediterranean  stereotype  of  imaginary  f)Iacks, 


is  generic:  cither  connccted  witli  scriptnral  prob- 
Ients  (E.  Benz,  Abba  Salama  6  [  1 975 J  17-36)  or 
totally  dcvoid  of  any  anthropologiral  reality,  as 
rcpresenting  thc  proverbial  darkness  impossible 
to  “wash  of'f’  (aftcr  Lucian,  Against  thc  Ignorant 
Iiooh  Colleclor  28).  Bordering  upon  and  oserlap- 
ping  the  sanie  cliché  are  the  Ethiopian  df.mons 
tliat  typify  the  spiiit  of  fornieation  in  early  mo- 
nastic  hagiography  (P.  I)evos,  AH  103  [1985J  61- 
74).  Thus  Ethiopians  hecaine  protagonists  of  dis- 
turhing  dreams  (f'.-A.  I'evrier,  liulletin  archéolo- 
gitfue  dit  Comité  drs  travaux  histmic/ues  et  scientifjf/ues 
n.s.  19  B  [1985]  295  and  11.8).  T'his  kind  of  dc- 
inonology  took  shape  in  F.gyptian  milieux  suh- 
jected  to  tfie  savage  raids  of  Nubian  tiiltes,  and 
spread  then  to  Syria  and  l’alestine  and  later  to 
areas  lac  king  direct  experience  of  “evil  hlacks”: 
hui  color  awarencss  ncvcr  implied  racial  preju- 
tlicc,  nor  did  black  chromatic  symholism,  of  su- 
pcrstitious  origin,  nccessarily  rcfcr  to  cthnic  types 
(E.  Lepore,  ParPass  39  [1984]  310—20). 

Thc  interpretations  of  scriptural  Ethiopians 
prevailed  over  the  scanty  assot  iations  with  de- 
tnons  and  infernal  phantoms,  whosc  frightfulness 
lay,  howcver,  not  so  much  in  the  color  of  their 
skin  as  in  other  physical  features  (J.  Winekler, 
JHS  100  [1980]  160—65).  Ear  from  the  “racial” 
image  of  black  hvpersexuality,  the  Iliad' s  “blame- 
less  Ethiopians”  (bk.  1:423)  were  models  of  conti- 
nence  and  dignity  (which  again  preduded  the 
identification  betweeu  blacks  and  slaves);  credited 
with  wisdom  and  astrological  learning,  they  be- 
catne  a  symhol  of  Christianity’s  ecumenical  mis- 
sion,  like  the  black  King  of  the  Epiphany. 

The  satne  developments  and  sensibility  are  f'ound 
in  the  visual  arts,  esp.  MSS  of  the  1  ìth—  i2th  C. 
Besides  tfie  small  and  conventionaI  negroid  fig- 
ures  used  f'or  decoration,  Ethiopians  wáth  distinc- 
tive  African  traits  appear,  for  instance,  the  Blem- 
myes  in  the  Menologion  of  Basu.  II;  and  demons 
are  usually  depicted  as  hlatk.  According  to  the 
Byz.  eschatological  perspective,  blacks  are  also 
shown,  chiefiy  in  “Pentecost”  scenes,  among  the 
nations  reached  by  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles 
(Kazhdan-Kpstein,  Change  185). 

lit.  L.  Craico  Ruggini,  “I.eggenda  e  realtà  degli  Etiopi 
nella  cultura  lardoimperiale,”  /V  Ctmgresso  Internazionulr  di 
Studi  Etwpici,  vol.  1  (Rome  1974)  141— 93.  J.  I)evisse,  The 
Image  of  the  Blach  in  Western  Art,  vol.  2.1  (Fribourg  1979) 
37-148,  212—41.  J.-M.  Courtès,  “T  raitement  patristijue  dc 
la  théniaiique  ‘éthiopienne.'  "  ibid.  9—31,  209-11.  P.J. 
Alexandcr.  Thr  fíyztinline  Aporalyptir  Tradition  (Berkelev  1985) 

1 7 f.  38-40,  53-37.  103.  168.  -G.K. 
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ETHIOPIC  LITERATURE,  the  literature  writ- 
ten  in  Gecez,  the  southern  Semitic  language  of 
successive  Christian  kingdonis  of  the  region  that 
is  now  Ethiofia.  Ofthree  niain  periods,  only  tfie 
hrst,  the  Axumite  period  (^th-fith  C.),  was  di- 
rectly  inHuenced  hy  Byz.  literature  in  the  í'orm  of' 
translations  trom  Greek  religious  texts  to  fulfil 
the  needs  of  newly  christianizecf  Axum.  By  the 
(ith  C.,  the  öld  Testament  had  heen  translated 
from  the  Septuagint  and  the  New  Testament  from 
an  Antiochene  Greek  text  aided  by  reference  to 
a  Syriac  version.  The  Book  of  Jubilees,  tfie  Apoc- 
alypse  of  Esdra,  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  and  the 
Book  of  Enoch  were  included  in  the  Ethiopic 
canon.  The  (Jerlos,  a  compilation  of  writings  of 
the  church  fathers,  esp.  Cyril  of  Alexandi  ia;  the 
Synodos,  a  collection  of  conciliar  decrees;  the  Lives 
of  Sts.  Antony  the  Grf.a  i  and  Paul  the  Hermit; 
the  rule  of  St.  Pac:homios,  the  Physiologos,  and 
various  liturgical  texts  all  belong  to  this  period. 
During  the  revival  of  Gecez  literature  (i^th-i^th 
C.),  vitae  of  indigenous  saints  were  produced  that 
show  indirect  Bvz.  inHuence  via  moclels  surviving 
from  the  earlier  period.  After  the  1 4th  C.,  the 
region,  isolated  from  Byz.  since  the  Arab  con- 
cjuest,  developed  an  indigenous  literature  subject 
to  some  Copto-Arabic  inHuence.  (See  also  Rfbra 
Negast.) 

LIT.  E.  Cerulli,  Stnnn  della  letteralum  etiupira  (Milan 
1956).  -Il.W.J. 

ETHNARCH  (èdfáfjxvs,  lit.  “leader  of  a  people 
or  nation”),  a  term  (possibly  of  Hellenistic  Jewish 
origin)  to  designate  any  ruler  of  barfiarians:  thus, 
Philostorgios  (Philostorg.  HE  34.7)  used  it  for  the 
Jewish  ruler  of  Himyar,  Theophanes  the  Confes- 
sor  (Tlieoph.  268.30)  for  the  chicfs  of  the  Sklav- 
enes,  Constandne  Manasses  ( Historiae  ^>.2525)  for 
the  Vandal  kings,  etc.  Churcli  fathers  designated 
pagan  national  gods  as  ethnarchai ,  and  accordingly 
Basil  the  Great  (PG  29:6568)  considered  the  angel- 
ethnarch  as  a  guardian  appointed  to  each  ethnos. 
By  the  end  of  the  ìoth  C.  the  term  ethnarch  (as 
well  as  satrap)  entered  the  Byz.  state  hierarchy: 
the  T(iktikon  of  Escurial  (Oikonomides,  Listes  271.24, 
273.29)  mentions  both  the  cthnarch  and  his  to- 
poteretes.  In  1051  Constantine  IX  appointed  the 
patrihios  Bryennios  as  ethnarch  and  sent  him  against 
the  Pechenegs,  and  ca.  1078  Borii.  was  protopro- 
edros  and  ethnarch  (Brven.  283.2).  Since  a  seal 
calls  him  proedros  and  megas  primikenos  of  the  eth- 
nikoi  (V.  Sandrovskaja,  PSb  23  (1971]  29),  it  is 


plausible  that  the  ethnarch  of  the  ìith  C.  was  a 
high-ranking  commander  of  foreign  mercenaries. 
ut.  Oikononiides.  Listes  333.  -S.B.B.,  A.K. 

ETHNOLOGY  as  a  separate  discipline  did  not 
exist  in  Byz..,  but  ethnological  problems  were 
touched  upon  by  various  writers.  This  was  not 
only  because  of  human  curiosity  but  esp.  because 
of  the  political  situation  of  an  empire  that  con- 
stantly  had  to  deal  with  a  variety  of  peoples  at- 
tacking  it,  trading  with  it,  or  scttling  on  its  terri- 
tory.  'ffie  Byz.  considered  themselves  as  the  chosen 
people  and  viewed  forf.igners  as  barbarians; 
they  nonetheless  left  valuable  descriptions  rang- 
ing  from  folkloric  fantasies  (e.g.,  in  the  vita  of 
Mararios  of  Rome),  to  pragmatic  information 
(e.g.,  the  Strategiron  of  Maurice),  to  narratives 
of  embassies  (e.g.,  Prisros  of  Panion).  The  works 
of  historians  (Prokopios,  Theophylaktos  Simo- 
kattes,  Constantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos,  Leo 
the  Deacon,  Anna  Romnene,  Laonikos  Chalko- 
kondyles,  among  others)  are  esp.  rich  in  ethno- 
logical  descriptions.  Pictorial  images  ol  various 
peoples  are  to  be  found  in  scenes  of  Pf.ntf.cost, 
in  the  illustrations  to  Psalters  and  Octateuchs,  in 
the  images  of  the  Last  Judgmen  i  ,  and  in  such 
secular  MSS  as  the  Madrid  Skylitzes  (M.  Garidis, 
Byzantion  39  [1969—70]  86—91). 

The  Byz.  emphasizcd  the  continuity  of  etlino- 
logical  groups  and  applied  to  contemporary  peo- 
ples  ancient  names  (such  as  Scythians)  and  ancient 
topoi  characterizing  their  behavior,  habits,  food, 
and  dress  (B.  Zástërová,  BtìA  52  [1985]  16-19). 
Some  observers  (e.g.,  Pachymeres)  recognized 
modifìcation  in  language  and  dothing  because  of 
assimilation;  ChaIkokondyles  noted  the  process  of 
cultural  dif ferentiation  over  time.  Cultural  devel- 
opment,  unless  ascribed  to  divine  influence,  was 
considered  as  a  technological  progression  from 
the  primitive  gathering  of  food  to  civilization,  In 
Tzetzes’  view  this  led  to  moral  decline,  whereas 
Eustathios  of  Thessalonike  connected  it  with  the 
development  of  law  and  righteousness. 

lit.  K.E.  Müllcr.  Gesrtiirhle  tler  antiken  Ethnographie,  voI. 

2  (Wiesbadeu  1980)  184—95,  226-520.  K.  Dieterich,  Bntm- 
tmische  Oju’Um  zur  Läntler-  unet  Vöìkerkuude,  2  vols.  (Leipzig 
1912).  K.  I  rüdinger,  Studien  zur  Grschuhle  der  griechisch- 
riimischen  Ethnographie  (Basel  1918).  -A.K. 

ETHOPOIIA  (r)8onoua,  lít.  “character-drawing,” 
Lat.  sermocinatió),  a  rhetorical  fìgure,  one  of  the 
progymnasmata.  Accordíng  to  Hermogenes  (ed. 
Rabe,  9-11),  it  was  “an  imitation  of  the  character 
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of  thc  person  describerl,”  such  as  “what  kitid  of 
words  Andromache  would  have  pronounced  while 
rnourning  over  Hector"  (hence  the  words  ríva<; 
av  eÌTTOL  kóyovs  in  the  title  of  niany  Bvz.  etlioponai). 
'fhe  person  had  to  be  a  “real”  individual,  either 
historical  or  nmhological,  but  statements  put  into 
his  or  her  niouth  were  imented.  Hermogencs 
difides  ethopoiiai  into  ethical  (with  tíie  emphasis 
on  character),  pathetic  (with  the  emphasis  on 
etnotion),  and  mixed. 

In  the  4th— 6th  C.  (Libanios,  Severos  of  Alex- 
andria,  rhetorical  school  of  Gaza)  ethopoiia  re- 
mained  a  rhetorical  exerci.se,  drawingthe  material 
primarily  from  mythology  and  stressing  unusual 
and  unreal  situations.  Some  later  Byz.  etlwpoiiai 
(e.g.,  by  Nikephoros  Chrysoberges)  retain  a  con- 
yentional  character.  A  nutnber  of  authors  of  the 
ìoth-iath  C„  however,  developed  the  genre  far 
beyond  a  schooi  exerci.se:  even  mythological  sub- 
jccts  (e.g.,  Pasiphaë’s  infatuation  with  a  bull,  by 
Nikephoros  Basilakes)  could  sound  erotic  and 
nonorthodox  (H.G.  Beck,  fíy mntìnischea  ErulHwn 
[Munich  1984]  1 13).  At  the  same  time  biblical  and 
hagiogi  aphical  themes  wcre  introduced;  historical 
personages  of  the  day,  such  as  Nikephoros  II 
Phokas,  were  featured,  and  elements  of  everyday 
life  emerged.  Eustathios  of  ThessaIonike  pre- 
sented  a  certain  Neophytos  of  Mokissos  complain- 
ing  that  he  had  been  robbed  in  a  bathhouse.  This 
ethopoiia  is  íull  of  irony  underscored  by  references 
to  mythology  and  to  Christian  moral  imperatives. 
The  ethopoiia  form  was  used  as  an  element  of 
other  genres,  e.g.,  in  Psellos’s  Chronography  (O. 
Schissel,  fíZ  27  [1927]  271-75). 

After  the  i2th  C.  the  popularity  of  ethopoiia 
dcclined,  the  pattern  became  more  conventional, 
and  even  Manuel  II’s  ethopoiia  on  the  words  that 
Timur  allegedly  addressed  to  Bayezid  I  was  de- 
prived  of  any  real  content  (H.  Hunger  in  Studien 
zu  älteren  Cescliichle  Osteuropas  t  [(ìraz-Cologne 
1959J  156!).  An  exception  is  Alexios  Mahrem- 
Bot.rrns’  Dialogue  hetween  the  Rich  and  thc  Poor, 
which  has  the  title  of  ethopoiia. 

t.n.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:108-16.  H.M.  Hagen.  EthofHnm  (F.r- 
langen  1966).  I.ausberg.  Htmdhuch  1:407—11.  -A.K..  1.8. 

ETYMOLOGIRA  (ÈTv/MokoyLKá),  lexika  giving  thc 
derivation.  real  or  imagined,  of  words.  Early  Greek 
thmkers  saw  language  as  a  natural  phenomenon; 
die  Stoics  saw  it  as  a  comentional  system  based 
on  analogy.  Both  Iooked  for  a  correspondence 


between  tlie  form  and  mcaning  of  words  and 
propounded  expIanations  based  011  this  principle. 
In  tbe  ^th  C.  Oros  and  Orion  made  collec  tions  of 
such  expIanations,  which  survive  only  in  lrag- 
ments  (Das  atticistische  Lexikon  Oros,  ed.  K.  Alpers 
[Berlin  1981]).  Ninth-C.  Bvz.  scholars  drew  on 
these  works,  as  well  as  on  lexika.  commentaries, 
etc.,  to  compile  their  own  etyrnologika.  The  earliest. 
the  Etymologicum  gemtinum.  survives  in  two  ioth- 
C.  MSS,  but  has  not  yet  been  conipletely  edited. 
A  slightly  later  compilation  from  similar  sources, 
the  Etymologicum  Gudianum,  is  probably  connected 
with  Pnotios  and  his  circle.  The  compiler  of  the 
Souda  used  both  of  tliese.  About  the  mid-i2th  C. 
another  compiler  drew  material  from  the  Gen 
uinurn  and  the  Gudianum,  as  well  as  from  the 
lexikon  of  rare  words  falsely  attributed  to  Cyrii. 
of  Alexandria.  In  the  independent  spirit  oí  i2th- 
C.  scholarship  he  freely  abbreviatcd,  transposed, 
and  modified  what  he  found  in  his  exemplars. 
'fhis  compilation,  known  as  thc  Etymologicum  mag - 
num,  was  usecl  by  Eustathios  ok  Thf.ssai,onikl. 
The  unpublished  Lexikon  Symeonis,  a  shorter  com- 
pilation  of  the  same  period,  sometimes  follows  the 
Genuinum  more  closely.  Thc  explanations  offercd 
by  the  etymologiÁa  arc  often  fanciful,  for  example, 
âyáirrj  (Iove)  from  “to  lead  evervthing”  (äysiv  tò 
■nàv)\  y v(jlvó<;  from  kvitt<j),  “since  the  naked  [man] 
( yv/ivóç )  stoops  (kvtttel)  in  order  to  conceal  Iiis 
pudenda  in  sfiamc”;  Káfj.rj\o<;  (camel) — because 
“she  bends  her  thighs  (/<á/x7rret  roùç  /j. rjpov<;)"\ 
kvirr}  (sorrow)  from  “to  open  (AúetR)  the  counte- 
nance  (roùç  üjttoo;)  for  tears.”  Nonetheless,  thcse 
compilations  are  valuable  for  the  light  tliey  throvv, 
011  the  Byz.  understanding  of  their  own  literary 
Ianguage,  as  well  as  for  their  cjiiotations  frotn  lost 
Creek  texts. 

f.d.  Etymologicum  rnagnum,  ed.  T.  Gaisford  (Osford  1848; 
rp.  Amstcrdain  1965).  For  cotnplete  lisl  o(  ed..  see  Hunger, 
Lit.  2:45-48.  Etymotogicum  Graeate  lingtme  Gudianum,  t-d. 

î  .\V.  *>1  li  1  L.  ÍOIO,  I  [>.  I  íliucbilt'llll 

i.iT.  R.  Reit/enstein,  Gesehichte  <trr  griechisrhen  Et\maìogika 
(I.eip/ig  1897).  K.  Alpcrs,  Bericht  iiber  Stand  und  Methode 
der  Ausgabe  des  Ettmologicum  Genuinum  (Gopenhagen  1969). 
X.  Wilson.  “O11  ihe  Transinission  of  the  Grcek  L.exica," 
GRIIS  23  (1982)  369-75.  -R.B. 

ETYMOLOGY,  a  division  of  grammar  in  anti- 
quitv,  whicfi  in  thc  41(1  C.  acquired  special  signif- 
icance  as  a  tool  for  discoverv  of  concealed  links 
between  essence  and  phenomenon.  Broadly  ap- 
plied  by  Iambi.ichos,  n  betame  fashionable  witli 
literati  of  the  51I1  C.  when  various  ktvmoi.oc;ika 
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wcrc  compilcd.  Far  í'rom  giving  scientifìc  cxpla- 
nations,  Bvz.  ctymology  cagcrly  snggcsted  imilti- 
farious  intcrpreiations  (Rrumbacher,  GHL  573— 
75),  probing  various  paths  to  penetrate  bcbìnd 
thc  sound  of  thc  word:  thus,  anlhropos  was  con- 
sidercd  to  originate  front  ano  (“up”)  and  from 
various  verbs  mcaning  “to  look”  or  “to  be  in- 
clincd.”  During  thc  toth-C.  cncyclopedic  rcvival. 
thc  search  for  thc  ctymology  of  geographical  namcs 
becamc  popular,  and  tlte  chronidcrs  (pscudo- 
Symf.on  Macìisi  ros,  Genesios,  etc.)  induded 
etymological  exp!anations,  partly  bonowed  from 
Strabo,  ]3artlv  invcntcd,  but  as  a  rule  fantastic 
(A.  Dillcr,  TAPA  81  [1950!  245—53);  Constantinc 
VII’s  team  of  writcrs  in  thc  I)k  themahbus  also 
developcd  pscudohistorical  and  ntythological 
ctymologies,  although  the  explanations  of  some 
namcs  (Boukku.arion,  Opsikion)  arc  factual 
(Hungcr,  Lit.  1  Etymology  appears  also  as  a 

vehic:lc  of  pcjlemic:  and  praisc:  the  names  of  sttints 
were  intcrprctecl  as  emphasi/ing  thcir  virtue,  the 
namcs  of  opponcnts  their  folly  or  vice:  thus,  Ni- 
kephoros  Grkc;oras  called  thc  followcrs  of  Pa- 
lamas  palamnaioi  (“murdcrcrs”)  (H.  Hungcr,  A.v- 
pekte  der  griechischen  Rhetorih  [Y’ienna  1972]  13Í  ). 
Eustathios  of  'I'hlssalonire  effectively  used 
etymologies  in  his  antimonastic  polemic,  linking 
asheles  with  ashos  (“wineskin”)  ancl  laurn  with  spo- 
desilaura  (“whorc")  (Kazhclan-Franklin,  Studies 
152).  -AK. 

EUAGEIS  OIKOI  (eùayeiç  oiuot),  a  category  of 
pious  institutions,  also  callcd  theioi  or  divine.  Prob- 
ably  in  the  6th  C.,  thc  prcvious  philanthropic: 
organi/ations  (see  Philanthropy)  crcated  by 
Christians  to  assist  the  poor,  thc  aged,  and  the 
itiíirm  became  more  institutionalized.  At  thesame 
timc  they  became  powerful  landowncrs,  ancl  jus- 
tinian  I  in  noveI  120  of  544  regulated  their  rights 
lo  accjuire  01  lcasc  propcrties;  in  the  catcgory  of 
pious  institutions  the  legislator  inclucled  hostels 
(xknodoc;heia),  hospitals,  poorhouscs  (ptocho- 
tropheia),  orphanagf.s,  and  sometimes  churches 
and  monasteries  as  well.  Byz.  law  distinguishcd 
between  euagris  oikoi  and  intperial  estates;  the  ad- 
ministration  of  some  pious  institutions,  however, 
was  incorporatcd  into  thc  state  system.  ln  thc 
taktika  of  thc  cytli  and  toth  C.  chartoularioi  and 
xenodochoi  of  euageis  oikoi  are  mentioned,  and  iu 
acts  oí  the  1  ìth  C.  the  oikonomos  of  euageis  oihoi 
appears.  In  thc  tath  C.  the  latter  official  was 


rcplaccd  bv  the  [rnegas]  logariastes  of  euage  sekreta 
(Patmou  Engrapha  1,  nos.  18.438,  19.26;  Lavra  1, 
110.68. 1).  The  term  seerns  to  have  disappeared 
after  1204.  Specific  oikoi  such  as  Eleutheriou  and 
Mangana  were  closcly  linkcd  to  the  economy  of 
thc  imperial  court. 

i.it.  Dölgcr,  Beitríige  40—42.  M.  Kaplan,  Les  propriêth  de 
l(i  couronne  el  de  l’Eglise  dans  i'Empire’  byuintin  (Paris  1976) 
17-21.  Constantelos,  Philauthrofn  149-51.  Oitonomidcs, 
"Kvolution"  138-40.  -A.K.,  A.J.C. 

EUBOEA  (Eìí/3ot,a,  in  Westcrn  sources  Negro- 
ponte),  large  island  in  the  Aegean  Sea  (second  in 
siz.e  only  to  Crete)  off  the  east  coast  of  Greece.  It 
consists  of  three  parts:  the  well-irrigated  and  for- 
ested  nortli,  a  mountainous  central  section  with 
lertile  coastal  vallevs,  and  an  unproductive  south; 
the  central  section  is  separated  from  Bof.oita 
only  by  the  narrow  strait  ol  Euripos.  Hierokles 
(HierokJ.  644.10,  645.6-8)  lists  four  poleis  in  Eu- 
boca:  Adepsos/Aidepsos  in  the  north,  Ch.ai.kis 
and  Porthinos  (mod.  Aliverí)  in  the  middle,  and 
Rarystos  in  the  south.  Some  settlements  (Avlon, 
Oreos)  are  attested  as  bishoprics  from  the  8th  or 
pth  C.  onward,  but  nothing  is  known  of  their 
urban  character.  Archaeologica!  excavations  have 
revealed  mosaics,  remains  of  basilicas,  and  frag- 
ments  of  sculpture  through  the  yth  C.,  even  from 
remote  areas  of  the  island.  The  establishment  of 
monasteries  in  the  i  ìth  and  1 2 th  C.  (e.g.,  Panagia 
Peribleptos  near  Politika)  are  an  indication  of  Byz. 
recovery. 

Owíng  10  its  isolatecl  Iocation,  Euboea  seems  to 
have  suffered  little  froni  hostile  invasions.  Vandal 
Heets  reached  the  island  in  466  and  475,  but  there 
is  no  evídence  of  Avar  and  Slavie  attacks.  Arabs 
from  Tarsos  attempted  to  capture  Chalkis  in  the 
870S,  but  cletails  of  tbis  expedition  are  harcl  to 
establish  (V'asiliev,  Byz.  Arabes  2.1  I1968J  56,  n.i); 
the  city  was  burned  by  the  Y'enetians  in  1171.  As 
an  adniinistiative  unit  Euboea  existed  at  least 
through  the  8th  C.,  as  shown  by  a  seal  of  Kosinas, 
the  dioiketes  of  Euboea  (Zacos,  Seals  1,  110.2078), 
Thereafter  the  island  was  part  of  the  theme  of 
Hei.las  and  was  designated  Chalkis  or  Euripos; 
from  the  igth  C.  it  took  the  nanie  Nlgropontf., 
although  Bvz.  historians  continued  to  call  it  Eu- 
boca  until  thc  t^th  (e.g.,  Kritob.  165.19,  Douk. 
75.19).  From  1332  tbe  Turks  began  to  attack 
isolated  areas  011  Euboea  and  in  July  oí  1470  the 
island  lell  to  tlicni.  Until  tbe  1561  C.  ihe  church 
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oí'  Euboca  was  under  thc  administraiion  of  Ath- 
ens.  Undcr  Latín  domination  the  church  of  Eu- 
boea  was  an  iinportant  outpost  oí  papal  power. 

Most  of'  the  surviving  churches  on  Eulioca  date 
froin  the  igth  and  t^th  C.,  and  are  found  in  the 
Rarystos  section  of  t.he  island.  Thev  are  small, 
single-aisled,  barrei-vaulted  churches,  founded, 
according  to  their  fresco  inscriptions,  primarily 
hv  local  couples.  Although  tiieir  fresco  programs 
are  fundamentally  Byz.  in  charactcr.  some  Wcst,- 
em  iconographic  influences  are  evident,  perfiaps 
cieriving  from  Romanesque  MSS.  Western  traits 
also  appear  in  haloes,  painted  ar<  hitecture,  and 
the  spccial  outlining  of  figures  (A.  Roumoussi,  Les 
pt'inlurt'.s  muralcs  de  ìa  Transjiguration  de  Pyrgi  et  de 
Sainte-Thècle  en  Eubée  [Atliens  1987]). 

1.1T.  [.  K(k1ct.  LMA  Th.  Sfouras,  "Orhyroseis 

sut)  Euboia,”  Areheion  EuboHum  Mrtelon  20  ( 1 975)  ;ya7-.(oo. 
H.  I.iapes,  Mrsaûmika  Mnemria  Eutmias  (Athens  1971).  A. 
loaimou,  Ii\zuntiytrs  toichogmp/iin  tes  Eulioias  (Ailicus  1959). 

-  I  N.P.S. 

EUCHAITA  (Ev\áÌTa,  now  Avkat),  city  of  Pon- 
ros,  west  of  Amaseia.  In  the  51  h  C.,  Euchaita 
served  as  a  place  of  exile  for  many  prominent 
clergymen,  including  the  patriarchs  of  Constan- 
tinople  and  Antioch.  Lt  was  made  a  city  by  Arta- 
stasios  I,  who  fortified  the  polisma  after  an  attack 
by  Huns  in  515.  It  was  burned  hy  the  Sasanians 
in  615,  attacked  by  the  Arab  caliph  Mucäwiya  in 
640,  and  occupied  by  Arabs  during  the  winter  of 
663/4.  On  this  Iast  occasion,  while  the  Arabs  plun- 
dered  the  city  and  demolished  the  Church  of  St. 
Theodore,  the  population  Hed  to  forts  in  the 
nearby  hills.  Nevertheless,  thc  city  rccovcred  and 
the  church  was  rebuilt.  Euchaita  was  a  city  of  the 
Armeniakon  theme;  the  Arabs  ambushed  the  stra- 
legos  and  captured  the  treasury  of  the  theme  in 
810  (Theoph.  489.17—20).  The  works  of  the  met- 
ropolitan  Jolin  Mauropous  show  that  the  festival 
of  St.  Theodorc  was  the  scene  of  a  crowded  fair 
in  the  mid-i  ìth  C.  Its  later  history  is  unknown. 
Originally  a  suffragan  bishopric  of  Amascia,  Eu- 
chaita  becamc  an  autocephalous  archbishopric  by 
the  yth  C.;  its  increasing  importance  derived  from 
the  cult  of  St.  I'hf.odore  Teron  transferrecl  here 
from  Amaseia.  Euchaita  became  a  metropolis  un- 
der  Leo  VI.  No  remains  have  survived.  T'he  re- 
lation  between  Euchaita  and  the  neighboring  Eu- 
chaneia  (namcd  Theodoropolis  by  John  I  T'zimiskes 
in  972)  is  not  clear. 


1  rr.  <;.  Mango.  I  .Sevc  enk(),  "  I  liree  ln.S(  riptions  ol’  the 
Reign  ol  Anasiasius  I  ancl  Consíaniìne  V,”  fí/.  (>-,  (1972) 
379-82.  N.  Oikonoinides,  "l.e  dédouhlemeni  de  Saint 
I  héodore  et  les  eilles  d'Huehaila  et  d't'.uc  lianeia.”  Afí  104 
( i()8()i  327—35.  *  1  romhley,  "The  Deelíne  of  the  Seventh- 

CenluiA  Town:  T  lie  l.X(cption  oí  huehaita."  in  liymntine 
Stndies  in  / Itmttr  tt/  M.  Anttsltts  (Maltbu  1(185)  ( ì 5 -  <)o,  rev.  A. 
ka/hdan,  Enlltria  9  (1988)  197-200.  (..  Zuekerman.  " T  he 
Reign  ol  Constantiiie  in  the  Miraeles  ol  St.  T'heodore 
1  lie  Recruit  (BHG  17(14). "  PEB  4(1  (u)88)  K)i-2io. 

-<;.f. 

EUCHARIST  ( ev\oipuTTÍa ,  “thanksgiving"),  prin- 
cipal  Christian  liturgi<;al  service,  called  ihe  lit- 
u r< ; v  or  the  Divine  Liturgy  in  Bvz.  usage.  Based 
on  Jesus’  command  (I.k  22:19)  to  repeat  in  inem- 
ory  of  him  what  he  did  at  the  Last  Supper,  tfie 
Eucharist  is  hrst  seen  (in  i  Cor  10— 1  1)  as  a  ritual 
meal  in  which  bread  ancl  wine  are  offcred  and 
blessed  as  Jesus’  liody  and  blood  in  tnemory  of 
hi.s  saving  work,  esp.  his  sacrificial  deatb  (1  Cor 
10:26).  Originally  celebrated  in  the  context  ol  an 
agape  meal,  perhaps  daily,  by  tbe  2nd  C.  the 
Eucharist  had  been  separated  froni  tlie  agape, 
joined  to  a  sercice  of  scripture  lechons,  and 
associated  with  Sunday  as  the  ritual  symbol  of  the 
riscn  Jesus’  enduring  presence  among  his  follow- 
ers,  I11  the  ÿrd  (L  appear  the  hrst  written  formulas 
of  the  anaphora  or  central  prayer  exprcssing  the 
service’s  significance.  Eucharist  is  considercd  a 
sacrifice  ( thysia )  because  it  is  the  sacramf.nt  of 
Jesus’  sacrifice  011  tlie  Cross  as  well  as  an  icon  of 
the  “heavenlv  lìturgy”  or  permanent  self-offering 
that  Jesus  offers  before  the  throne  of  the  Father 
(Heb  8-10,  12:22-4),  a  favorite  theme  of  Byz. 
commentaries. 

Within  Byz.,  Eucharist  was  a  source  of  theo- 
logical  disputes,  esp.  with  the  Iconoclasts,  who 
held  that  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine  were 
the  only  true  typos  or  eikon  of  Jesus  (S.  Gero,  BZ 
68  [1975]  4-22).  Against  this  the  Second  (’.ouncil 
of  Nicaf.a  defined  tliat  the  consecrated  bread  and 
wine  are  110  image,  but  Jesus  himsclt  (Mansi 
13:264).  The  Byz.  also  quarrelled  with  otliers  over 
eucharistic  practice  (see  Latin  Rite,  Zf.on,  F.pi- 
clesis).  Byz.  eucharistic  theology  achieved  its  clas- 
sic  synthesis  iti  the  commentary  of  Nicholas  Ka- 
basilas,  who  not  only  maintained  a  balanced 
position  fair  to  Latin  views,  but  also  found  a  via 
media  between  tlie  two  opposing  tendencies  of 
Byz.  eucharistic  theology,  represented  in  the  i2th 
C.  by  Soterichos  Pantf.ugf.nos,  who  seemed  to 
reduce  the  Eucharist  mcmorial  to  a  subjective 
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remembrance,  and  tlie  ultrarealism  of  Michael 
Gi.ykas,  who  held  that  in  the  Eurharist  Jesus  was 
really  immolated  (M.  Jugie,  Theologia  dogmatica 
christianorum  orienlalium ,  vo).  3  [1930]  317—25;  R. 
Bornert,  Les  commentaires  byiantitis  [Paris  1  cjGG) 
229-33). 

Eucharist  was  originally  celebratcd  at  By/.  only 
on  Sundays,  Saturdays,  and  keasts.  Bv  the  8tfi- 
gth  C.  Byz.  i.eotionaries  provide  lections  íbr 
weekdav  F.ucharist  (P.M.  (>y  in  Miscellanea  G.  Ler- 
caro ,  vol.  2  [Rorne  1967]  255-59),  though  this  was 
probahly  only  in  monasteries  since  the  Typihon 
of  the  Creat  Church  does  not  have  such  lec- 
tions.  Only  ca.1053  or  11154  did  Constantine  IX 
Monoinachos  assign  revenues  to  have  F.ucharist 
celebrated  claily  in  Hagia  Sophia  (Skvl.  477.64- 
69).  Daily  Eucharist  never  became  the  rule  in  Byz., 
though  the  Si'ouditf.  I  ypira  provide  for  it  except 
on  the  ferias  of  Lent  and  Holy  Week  (P(i 
99:1 7 13B).  It  was  celebrated  less  frequentìy  in 
monasteries  af  ter  the  introduction  of  the  Sabaitic 
typika,  though  there  was  provision  for  commu- 
nion  via  the  Prf.sanctified  liturgy  on  clays  with- 
out  Eucharist  (Taft,  East  &  West  61-80).  (For 
representations  of  Ghrist’s  celebration  of  the  Eu- 
charist,  see  Lord’s  Supper.) 

lit.  G.  Kretschniar,  Theologische  Realenzyklopädìr,  vol.  1 
(Berfin-New  York  1977)  59-89,  229-78.  J.  Bctz,  Die  Eu- 
chanslie  in  der  Zrit  der  piechisthen  Väter,  2  vols.  (Freiburg 
1 955— 1 96 1  )•  J.-M.R.  Tillyard.  The  Euchari.it,  Pasch  oj  God's 
People  (Ncw  York  19(17).  K.  Stevenson,  Emharist  and  Offer- 
ing  (New  York  1987).  -R.F.T. 

EUCHELAION.  See  Unction. 


EUCHOLOGION  (eùxo^óytoi;)>  prayer  book  used 
by  the  principal  liturgical  ministers  (bishop,  priest, 
deacon)  for  all  senices  of  the  Byzantine  rite.  A 
vast  anthology  whose  contents  vary  widely  from 
MS  to  MS,  the  early  euchologion  contained  the 
prayers  and  diakonika  for  the  cathedral  services 
of  the  capital  and  was  tlie  principal  liturgical 
book  originating  in  Constantinople.  The  earliest 
of  the  numerous  surviving  MSS  of  the  euchologion 
is  Vat.  Barb.  gr.  336,  dating  from  the  second  half 
of  the  8th  C.  (A.  Strittmatter,  EphLil  47  [1933] 
329-67). 

Used  even  in  monasteries  for  the  Eucharist,  the 
euchologion  hecame  more  and  more  monastic  in 
character  as  the  Palestinian  hours  introduced  by 


the  Stoudite  rnonasteries  of  Constantinople  grad- 
ually  merged  with  elements  of  the  cathedral  hours 
(asmatire  aroi.outhia)  to  form  a  new,  hybrid, 
monastic  offìcc  in  Constantinople  (see  Stoudite 
Typika).  Arranz  ("Asmatikos  Hesperinos”  109- 
16)  classifies  varions  MSS  of  the  euchologion  011 
preciselv  this  hasis:  their  relative  puritv  in  trans- 
mitting  the  asmatike  akolouthia  of  Constantinople 
or  their  degree  of  monastic  content.  A.  Jacob,  on 
the  basis  of  their  text  of  the  Chrysostom  Iiturgy, 
divides  euchologion  MSS  into  two  recensions,  the 
ancient  and  the  new,  subdividing  the  former 
into  two  families,  Constantinopolitan  and  south 
Italian.  Printed  yersions  distinguish  belween  the 
Mega  euchologion  (and  extracts  thereof,  such  as  the 
hieratikon  or  leitourgikon),  which  contains  tlie  F.u- 
charist  service,  vf:spf.rs,  and  orthros,  and  the 
Mikron  euchologion  (or  hagiasmaterion),  which  con- 
rams  the  other  sacraments,  blessings,  funerals, 
and  occasional  services. 

Fi).  J.  Goar,  Euchologion  swe  rituale  Graecorum ~  (Y'enice 
1730;  rp.  Graz  1960). 

i  it.  A.  Jacob,  “l.a  tradítion  manuscrite  de  la  Liturgie  de 
saint  Jean  Chrysostome  (YTlIe-XlIe  sicdes),”  Eucharisties 
d’Orient  et  d’Oradent,  vol.  2  (Paris  1970)  109-38.  Taft,  Great 
Entrance  xxxi-xxxiv.  -R.F.T. 


EUCLID,  ancient  Creek  mathematician;  fl.  ca.300 
B.c.  in  Alexandria  and  perhaps  Athens.  F.uclid’s 
best  known  and  most  influential  work,  The  Ele- 
ments,  was  the  basic  textbook  on  geometry  for  the 
Byz.,  who  normally  studied  it  in  the  revision  pre- 
pared  by  Thf.on  of  Alf.xandria.  The  most  fa- 
mous  copy  of  this  revision  is  Oxford,  d’Orville 
301,  dated  888,  which  belonged  to  Arf.thas  of 
Caesarea.  The  original  version  is  preserved  only 
in  the  pth-C.  Vat.  gr.  190.  Commentators  on  The 
Elements  include  Pappos  of  Alexandria,  Prorlos, 
and  Simplihios.  Leo  thf.  Mathematician  gained 
such  renown  for  his  understanding  of  Euclidean 
theorems  that  the  caliph  ai-Ma’mün  tried  to  lure 
him  to  Baghdad  (Lemerle,  Humanùm  173—78). 
Among  iater  scholars  who  wrote  on  Euclid  were 
Maximos  Planoudes,  George  Pachymf.res,  Ni- 
kephoros  Gregoras,  Isaac  Argyros,  and  Bar- 
laam  of  Calabria.  The  Elements  was  translated 
into  Latin  (by  Bof.thius)  and  into  Arabic. 

Two  other  works  of  Euclid,  the  Data  and  the 
Optics,  survive  both  in  an  original  version  and  in 
a  revision  by  Theon.  Botli  works  were  translated 
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into  Arabic  by  Ishâcj  ibn  Himavn,  and  tlicre  is  an 
anonymous  Latin  translation  of'  the  Optics.  per- 
haps  made  in  the  lath  C.  Pachymeres  uscd  the 
orii>inaI  yersion  of  the  Optics  in  book  3  of  bis 
(hifulrh'nnn. 

Tfie  Mirrors.  wliich  is  attributed  talscly  to  Eu- 
did,  is  perhaps  by  Tlicon.  Two  inusical  works, 
thc  l ntrodurtion  to  Harmony  and  tfic  f)ivision  <>f  the 
Si/tlc .  are  soinctimcs  ascribcd  to  F.uclid  in  Grcek 
MSS;  the  first  is  most  probably  thc  work  ohCleoni- 
des,  though  ihe  second  niay  fie  in  part  F.uclid’s. 

M».  Scholia — FJimnitn.  ed.  F..S.  Stamatis.  vol.  5.1-2 
(I.ei|)/ig  O.I77)- 

1.11.  I.  Bulmer- 1  liornas,  |.  Murdoth,  /J.S7J  4:414-50. 

-D.R 

EUDORIA  (Eù8oKta),  fentinine  pcrsonal  nanie. 
The  word  is  f'recpicnt  in  the  New  Tcstament, 
mcaning  “good  will,  lavor."  Unknown  in  the  4U1 
C„  the  namc  was  evidcntly  coined  for  Atiienais 
and  soon  thereaf  tcr  given  also  to  tfie  elder  daugh- 
ter  ol  Y'alentinian  III.  It  was  not  widely  used  in 
rhc  early  periocl,  even  though  Theophancs  lists 
fotir  F.udokiai.  However,  in  thc  late  Byz.  acts  of 
Lavra,  vols.  2—3,  F.udokia  holds  sixih  place  among 
fcmalc  names,  betwcen  I’heodora  ancf  Zoe. 

-A.R. 

EUDORIA  INGERINA  (Tyyeptm),  mistress  of' 
Michael  III,  wife  of  Ba.sii.  I,  mother  cjf  Leo  VI 
and  Alexander;  born  ca.840,  died  Constantinople 
882/3.  Shc  was  the  daughter  of  Inger,  whcj  was 
perhaps  of  Scandinavian  origin  (Mango).  Around 
855  Michael  took  Eudokia  as  his  mistress,  anger- 
ing  his  mother  Thf.odora  and  Theortistos,  both 
ol  whoin  hatecl  her  “for  hcr  impudence” 
(TheophCont  655.3—4).  Despite  hís  marriage  to  Eu- 
dokia  DekapoIitissa,  Michael  apparcntly  contin- 
ued  his  involvement  witli  Eudokia  Ingerina,  al- 
though  nothing  was  heard  about  her  for  a  decade. 
Rislinger  speculates  that  ca.856  Michael  married 
her  to  a  son  of  Caesar  Bardas  to  legitimize  her 
social  sr.atus  and  that  Bardas  took  up  with  her 
after  his  son’s  cleatfi. 

In  865/6  she  marriecl  Basil;  the  notion  that  she 
is  namecl  ancl  depicted  on  an  ivorv  casket  that  is 
said  to  have  becn  a  wedding  present  for  the  cou- 
ple  has  been  shown  to  be  false  (A.  Cutler,  N. 
Oikonomides,  Arlfì  yo  [1988]  77—87).  In  Sept. 
866  Eudokia  gave  birth  to  Lco.  Some  scholars 


consider  this  a  nominal  inarriage,  arranged  by 
Michael  to  give  legitimacy  to  Lco.  who  was  his 
child.  but  most  assert  tliat  Leo  was  actually  Basil’s 
son  (Ch.  Toul,  Parnassos  21  [1979I  15—35).  ^ 
Eudokia  continued  as  Michael’s  mistress,  then  her 
son  Stephen,  Iiorn  in  Nov.  867,  would  havc  bcen 
Michael’s  child  as  well.  With  Basil  shc  had  AIex- 
ander  and  three  daughters;  she  is  portrayed  with 
her  two  sons  in  the  Paris  Grf.c;ory.  Eudokia  be- 
camc  involved  ca.878  with  a  Niketas  Xylinit.es, 
whom  Basil  forcecl  to  be  tonsured.  In  882  she 
at  ranged  a  bride  show  f'or  hcr  son  Leo,  at  which 
hc  chose  I’heophano,  onc  of  Eudokia’s  relatives. 
In  his  luneral  oration  for  Basil,  Leo  called  F.u- 
dokia  “the  fincst  of  woinen”  (A.  Vogt,  I.  Haus- 
herr,  OC  26.1  [1932]  52.18). 

ur.  C.  Mango,  “Eudocia  Ingerina,  the  Nonnans,  and 
the  Macedonian  Dynasty,”  /RV!  14/15  (1973)  17-27.  E. 
Rislinger,  “Kudokia  Ingerina,  Basileios  1.,  und  Michael 
111. JÖB  33  (1983)  1  19-36.  -P.A.H..  A.O. 

EUDORIA  MARREMBOLITISSA,  empress  (22/ 
23  May-31  Dec.  1067);  died  after  1078.  Niece  of 
Patr.  M ichael  I  Rf.roui.arios,  Eudokia  married 
Constantine  Doukas  by  1049.  Before  he  became 
Constantine  X,  she  bore  him  Michael,  two  other 
sons,  and  two  daughters;  thereafter  she  had  Kon- 
stantios  and  a  daughter,  She  became  augusta  (em- 
press)  during  her  husband’s  reign;  as  he  was 
dying,  she  sw'ore,  in  the  presence  of  Patr.  John 
VIII  Xiphilinos,  synod,  and  senate,  never  to  re- 
marry.  Following  Constantine’s  death,  she  ruled 
for  her  sons,  the  emperors  Miohaf.l  VII  arid 
Konstantios,  who  appear  with  her  on  her  coins. 
Supported  by  the  caesar  John  Douhas,  she  made 
her  own  official  decisions.  The  Turks  continued 
to  attack  the  eastern  frontier;  Caesarea  and  the 
region  ol  Antioch  were  plundered.  The  Bvz. 
troops,  badly  paid  and  provisioned,  were  demor- 
alized.  Realizing  the  necd  for  a  male  ruler,  Eu- 
dokia  obtained  f  rom  the  patriarch  tfie  annulment 
of  her  oath  and  selected  as  her  new  husband 
Romanos  (IV)  Diocìf.nes.  She  bore  hini  Nikepho- 
ros  and  Leo.  When,  after  the  battle  of  Mantzikert, 
Romanos  was  released  by  Alp  Arslan  and  sought 
to  regain  his  throne  (early  Oct.  1071),  Eudokia 
hesitated.  The  caesar  John  summarily  forced  her 
into  her  own  convent  of  Piperoudion;  Nirf.pho- 
ros  III  recalled  her  to  Constantinople.  A  copy  of 
the  Sacra  Parallela  prepared  for  Eudokia  de- 
picts  her  with  Constantine  Doukas  and  thcir  sons 
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(Spatharakis,  Curpus,  fig.126).  I.  Kalavre/ou-Max- 
einer  (DOP  31  [1977]  305-25)  suggested  that 
Eudokia  appears  with  Romanos  IV  on  a  contro- 
versial  ivory  in  Paris,  against  the  traditional  vievv 
that  the  depiction  is  of'  Romanos  II  and  his  cm- 
press. 

LiT.  Oikonomides,  Donimmts,  pt.III  ( 1  101-28. 

' -O.M.B..  A.C. 

EUDOHIMOS  (Et)ôÓKtp.o<?),  saint;  born  Cappa- 
docia  807,  died  Charsianon?  840.  His  father  Basil 
was  reportedly  inHuential  at  court,  and  Eudoki- 
mos  began  his  career  in  Constantinople.  I'heo- 
philos  supposedly  appointed  him  stratopedarches  of 
Cappadocia  (although  Eudokitnos’s  low  tille  of 
kandioatos  is  incouipatible  with  the  high  office 
he  allegedly  received).  He  fought  victoriousIy  and 
when  he  died  was  buried  in  the  ornate  umform 
of  a  general. 

His  Life  is  preserved  in  two  versions,  one  by 
Symf.on  Metafhrastes;  Ch.  Loparev  ( infra  [1908]) 
considered  the  other  to  be  the  original,  if  not 
composed  by  Ignatios  the  Deacon  then  at  least 
created  in  his  cirde.  Actually,  however,  it  was 
written  by  Constantine  Akropolitf.s  (H.  Dele- 
haye,  Atì  51  (1933]  270!  ),  who  suppressed  some 
details  of  the  Metaphrastic  version,  itself  not  rich 
in  information.  The  first  part  of  the  Life  is  a 
biography  of  the  saint;  although  he  was  a  soldier 
and  not  a  hermit,  he  displays  the  whole  range  of 
traditional  virtues,  such  as  celibacy  and  concern 
for  the  poor.  l'he  second  section  describes  mira- 
cles  performed  both  at  Eudokimos’s  tomb  and 
during  the  translation  of  his  relics  to  Constanti- 
nople;  the  most  vivid  is  the  story  of  the  theft  of 
the  corpse  from  Charsianon,  at  the  request  of 
Eudokimos’s  mother,  by  the  monk  Joseph  (arbi- 
trarily  identitìecl  by  Loparev  with  Josei*h  tiie 
Hymnografher);  the  corpsc  supposedly  lifterl  his 
arms  and  legs  in  order  to  help  Joseph  remove  his 
garment.  The  hagiographer  does  not  mention 
Iconoclasm;  Sevcenko  (  "Hagiography”  127)  calls 
Eudokimos  “a  good  canclidate  for  an  Iconodast 
saint.” 

Representation  in  Art.  Eudokimos,  whose  por- 
traits  first  appear  in  1  ìth-C.  MSS  of  the  rnenologion 
of  Symeon  Metaphrastes.  is  almost  invariablv  de- 
picted  as  a  young  saint  in  full  military  costume. 
In  wall  painting,  despite  his  natural  death,  he  is 


paired  with  true  martyr-warriors  such  as  Ceorge 
and  Df.mei  rios. 

sources.  Ch.  I.oparev.  “Zitic  sv.  Eudokinia  praved- 
nogo,"  Pamjatniki  dreimej  pis'mennosti  <j(i  ( 1 893)  1  —23.  Ideni, 
IRAIK  13(1908)  199—219. 

i.it.  Btt(ì  6ofi-(ìo7c.  Ch.  I.oparcv,  "Vizatuijskija  ätitija 
syjatych  VI II -IX  vekov,"  VizVrem  17  (1910)  114  —  19.  Da 
Costa-I.ouillci,  “Saints  dc  CL’”  783-88.  -A.K.,  N.F.S. 


EUDOXIA  (Eùôo^ta),  wife  of  Arradios  and  em- 
press  (from  9  Jan.  400);  died  Constantinople  6 
Oct.  404.  Daughter  of  a  Roman  mother  and  Bauto, 
a  Frankish  general  of  Valentinian  II,  Eudoxia 
possessed  outstanding  beauty  (Zosim.  5.3.2).  She 
grew  up  in  Constantinople  and  married  Arkadios 
on  27  Apr.  395.  She  bore  the  emperor  five  chil- 
dren,  including  Pulghf.ria  and  Theodosios  II. 
Although  pregnant  during  much  of  her  short 
reign,  F,udoxia  was  invoIved  in  politics  and  man- 
aged  to  secure  the  fall  of  the  powerful  eunuch 
Eutrofios.  Her  outspokenness  and  alleged  vanity 
earned  the  oppositìon  of  John  Chrysostom,  who 
reportedly  compared  her  to  Jezebel  atul  Salome; 
the  confiict  between  the  two  threatened  the  nor- 
mal  harmony  between  the  people  of  Constanti- 
nopleand  the  Theodosian  house.  Upon  Eudoxia’s 
urging,  Chrv.sostom  was  exiled  in  403,  but  pop- 
ular  response  forced  the  court  to  recall  the  bishop. 
He  was  again  exiled  in  404.  Later  in  the  year 
Eudoxia  suffered  a  fatal  miscarriage,  interpreted 
as  punishment  for  her  opposition  to  the  popular 
bishop. 

i.it.  Holuin,  Theodasian  Empresses  48—78.  F.  van  Om- 
incslaeghe,  “Jean  Chrysostonie  cn  confìit  avcc  l'inipératnce 
Eudoxie,"  Afí  97  (1979)  131—59.  -T.E.CJ. 

EUERGETIS  MONASTERY,  a  lbundation  of  the 
mid-i  tth  C.,  located  in  the  European  suburbs  of 
Constantinople,  approximately  3  km  outside  the 
land  walls.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  1  heotokos 
Euergetis  (EùepyÉTiç).  The  original  founder,  Paul, 
retired  to  his  country  estate  in  1049  and  built  a 
few  simple  cells  íor  the  handful  of  mortks  who 
joined  him  in  his  monastic  retreat.  Aftcr  Paul’s 
death  in  1054,  his  successor  as  hegournenos,  Tim- 
othy,  put  Euergetis  011  a  solid  hnancial  base  and 
constructed  a  new  church  and  larger  Itelìia,  Tim- 
otliy,  who  Iived  as  an  enMeìstos,  was  revered  as  the 
second  founder.  Circa  1055  composed  two 
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rvriKA,  a  íoundation  typikon  containing  a  rule  for 
daih  lite  and  a  very  lengthy  liturgicai  typihm ,  an 
important  examplc  ot' S'ioi  dith  i  ypiha. 

The  foundation  hpihon ,  which  served  as  a  model 
for  the  typika  of  the  Rosmosoteira  (see  Bf.ra), 
Mamas,  Hkliou  Bo.mon,  Rfchari  iomfnl,  and 
Hilandar  monasteries,  is  our  primary  source  of 
iiiformation  about  the  Euergetis  monastery.  The 
monastic  complex  included  a  hospice  to  provide 
lodging  and  medical  care  for  travelers  and  the 
sic:k;  distributions  of  íbocl  were  made  daily  to  the 
poor.  Euergetis  also  had  a  metochion  within  the 
walls  of  Constantinople.  During  the  I.atin  occu- 
pation  of  Constantinople  (1204-61)  the  monas- 
tery  was  given  as  a  dependency  to  Montfcassino, 
hut  apparently  the  Greek  monks  were  not  ex- 
pelled.  St.  Sava  of  Sfrbia  visited  the  monastery 
several  times  between  1 196  and  1235  and  was  a 
rnajor  benefactor  of  the  institution.  Euergetis  dis- 
appears  from  the  sources  after  the  ìgth  C.  It 
should  be  distinguished  from  the  Constantinople 
monastery  of  Christ  Euergetes,  which  possessecl 
an  icon  bearing  this  epithet  and  was  a  foundation 
of  the  loth  or  1  ith  C.  (A.  Cutler,  DOP  37  [1983] 
42). 

SOl.'RCts.  Liturgical  tyfnhon — cd.  I)mitriev.skij,  Opisanie 
1 (j  1 4.  Loundation  typihon — ed.  P.  Gautier,  “Le  iypí- 
kon  de  Ia  Theótokos  Évergétis,"  REfí  40  (1982)  5-101. 

ut.  J.  Pargoire,  “Constantinople:  Le  couvent  de 
rLvergétis,’’  EO  9  (1906)  366—73;  10  (1907)  155-67,  259- 
63  (tiile  varies).  jatiin,  F.gìises  CÌ’  178-83.  — A.M.T.,  A.G. 

EUGENEIANOS,  NIRETAS,  I2th-C.  writer.  A 
disciple  or  friend  of  Prodromos,  Eugeneianos 
(Eùyei/etapóç)  Ied  a  hard  life  (according  to  his 
own  very  rhetorical  statements),  until  he  was  res- 
cued  by  the  sehastos  and  megas  droungarios  Stephen 
Eomnenos,  whose  teacher  Eugeneianos  claimed 
to  have  been.  In  1 156/7  he  wrote  a  monody  on 
Stephen;  he  probably  also  dedicated  an  epithala- 
mion  10  Stepheifs  wedding  in  ihe  eariy  1 1 50S. 
Eugeneianos  declicated  to  Prodroinos  another 
monody  in  [trose,  as  well  as  two  in  verse  (C. 
GalIavotti,  SBN 4  [1935]  222—3 1).  A.  Sideras  (JÖB 
37  [1987]  181-200)  suggests  that  Eugeneianos 
was  the  author  oi  an  anonvmous  monody  that  is 
preserved  in  Heidelhergensis  18  and  has  signifi- 
cant  similarities  with  a  monody  of  Prodromos 
(whom  Eugeneianos  could  imitate).  An  example 
of  such  imitation  is  also  Eugeneianos’s  romance 


Drosilla  arui  Charikles ;  the  work  contains  various 
allusions  to  Byy..  reality,  and  the  portrait  of  Dro- 
silla,  the  heroine,  coincides  vcrbatim  with  that  oí 
the  ideal  bride  of  his  epithalamion.  In  the  romance 
Eugeneianos  combines  a  lofty  lyricism  with  earthy 
scenes  ancl  parody.  Some  of  his  epigrams  are  also 
preserved  (S.  Lainpros,  NIi  11  [1914]  353—58). 
D.  Christides  identified  Eugeneianos  as  theautlior 
of  an  anonymous  dialogue  Anacharsis  or  Ana- 
nias  and  several  letters. 

f.i).  R.  Hercher,  Erotia  se.riptores  Graeei  (I.eip/ig  1859) 
2:437-552;  torr.  Q.  Caiaudella.  EEHS  39-40  (1972-73) 
29-32.  Russ.  tr.  K.  Petrovskij,  Niftita  Eogenian,  Rouesl'  0 
Drosille  i  Cliarikle  (Moscow  1969).  L.  Petit,  "Monodie  de 
Nitétas  Eugéneianos  sur  Théodorc  Prodroine,”  VizVrem  9 
(1902)  446-63. 

i.rr.  Hunger,  Lit.  2:133-36.  A.  Kazhcfan,  ‘‘Bemi;rkun- 
gen  zu  Niketas  Eugeniaiios,"  JÖtí  16  (1967)  101-17.  M- 
Kyriakis,  “Of  Prolessors  and  Disciples  in  'I  welfh  (sit)  Cen- 
lury  Byzantium,”  Bymntum  43  (1973)  108-19.  1  Conta,  “II 
roman/.o  di  Niteta  Eugeniano:  modelli  narrativi  e  stilistici," 
SirGsmn  39  ( 1986)  115-26.  -A.K. 

EUGENIROS,  JOHN,  churchman  and  writer; 
btirn  Constantinople  after  1 394,  died  after  1454/5. 
The  younger  brotlier  of  Mark  Euc;f.nikos,  John 
F.ugenilcos  (Eù'yeeocóç)  was  a  married  deacon  who 
held  thc  positions  of  notary  and  numophylax  at  the 
patriarchate.  l,ike  his  brother  a  Herce  opponent 
of  Union,  he  stayed  only  brieHy  at  the  Council  ol 
Flrrara-Fi.orfncf.  On  his  way  home  from  Vcn- 
ice  in  1438,  he  survived  a  shipwreck  and,  in  re- 
sponse  to  this  narrow  escape,  wrote  a  work  tilled 
Oration  0/  Thanksgiving  (ed.  Lampros,  infra,  271  — 
314).  Because  of  his  tipposition  to  the  council,  he 
was  exi]ed  to  the  Morea,  where  he  joined  the 
group  of  litcrati  at  Mistra  (1439—47).  He  also 
traveled  to  rrebizond,  his  father’s  birthplace,  and 
to  Mescmbria  (1454/5).  He  encfed  his  üfe  admin- 
istering  the  metropolis  of  Lacedacmonia  (Sparta). 

Eugenikos  was  a  prolihc  author  who  wrote  in  a 
variety  of  genres;  many  of  his  works  are  still 
unpubiisheci.  ms  poiemicai  wntmgs  mcTucle  an 
Antirrhetikos  attacking  the  Decree  of  Union  of  1439. 
He  composccl  several  paramythetikoi  and  monodies, 
ehpliraseis  of  icons,  a  threnos  on  the  fall  of  Constan- 
tinople  (which  was  soon  thereaftcr  translated  into 
Slavic),  lcanorws  and  hymns,  prayers,  and  sei'mons. 
Recently,  A.  Sideras  ascribed  to  Eugenikos  an 
anonymous  monody  (Bymntion  54  [1984]  300- 
14).  His  encomiastic  ekphrasis  of  Trebizoncl  (ed. 
().  Lampsides,  ArchPont  20  [1955]  25—36)  diffcrs 
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radicaily  from  the  ekphrasis  of  Bessarion:  while 
the  latter  concentrated  on  the  trade  of  this  "em- 
porion  of  the  world”  and  on  the  architecture  of 
the  palace,  Eugenikos  praised  tlie  rustic  beauty  of 
meadows  and  forests  around  tfie  city  and  their 
gorgeous  vegetation.  Among  his  hagiographical 
writings  is  a  eulogy  of'James  the  Persian  (ed.  C. 
Hannick.  Afí  90  [1972]  261—87),  of  whom  Euge- 
nikos  possessed  a  relic,  ancl  an  akolouthia  for  his 
brother  Mark  (ecf.  L.  Petit,  SBN  2  [1927]  195— 
235).  Of  his  Ietters  36  survive,  many  of  them 
attacking  Latin  doctrine.  In  his  introduction  to 
the  Aithiopika  of  Hf.i.ioooros  (H.  Gärtner,  BZ  64 
[ 1 97 1  ]  322—25),  Eugeuikos  suggested  a  “mystical” 
interpretation  of  this  erotic  roinance  (S.  Polja- 
kova,  VizVrem  31  [1971J  244). 

kd.  Letters — eci.  S.  Lampros,  Pal.  kai  Pel.  1:47-218. 
271-322.  Kor  compleie  list,  see  I).  Stiernon,  DìctSpir  8 
(1974)  501-06. 

i.it.  C.  fsirpanlis,  “John  Eugenicus  and  the  Council  of 
Florence,"  B'ìianlwn  48  (1978)  264-74.  PLP.  110.6189. 

-A.M.t!,  A.K. 

EUGENIROS,  MANUEL,  wall-painter,  deco- 
rated  the  monastery  church  of  Calendzicha 
(Georgia)  at  the  behest  of  Dadian  Vameq  I,  prince 
of  Mingrelia  (1384—96).  His  large  body  of  surviv- 
ing  work  has  been  related  to  frescoes  in  the  church 
of  I'heodore  Stratelates  at  Novgorod  and  to  an 
icon  at  Mt.  Sinai.  Although  his  name  is  Trapezun- 
tine,  Cireek  and  Georgian  inscriptions  at  Calen- 
dzicha  report  that  Eugenikos  was  brought  from 
Constantinople. 

lit.  f.  Yelmans,  “I.e  décor  du  sanctuaire  de  l’cglise  de 
Calendzikha,”  CaliArrli  36  (1988)  137—159.  I.  Lordkipan- 
idze,  “La  peinture  nmrale  de  Tsalendjikha,”  lle  Symposium 
! nlernatwnal  sur  l'art  i’éorgìen  (Tbilisi  1977)  1-16.  H.  Belting. 
“Le  peintre  Manuel  Eugcnikosde  Constantinople,  en  Géor- 
gie,"  CaliArrh  28  (1979)  103-14.  BI.P,  no.6192.  -A.C. 


EUGENIROS,  MARK,  metropolitan  of  Ephesus 
(i  437-45),  anti-Latin  theologian,  and  saínt;  born 
Constantinople  1394?,  died  Constantinople  23  June 
1445  (J-  Gill.  52  [‘959J  3*)i  feastday  19  Jan. 
Son  of  the  deacon  George  F.ugenikos,  who  was 
sakelìios  of  Hagia  Sophia,  F.ugenikos  received 
the  baptismal  name  of  Manuel.  After  his  father’s 
death.  Eugenikos  studied  in  Constantinople  with 
John  Chortasmenos  and  George  Plethon.  ln 
1420  he  became  a  monk  on  Antigone  (Princes’ 
lslands);  two  vears  later  he  returned  to  the  capital. 


where  he  entered  the  Mangana  monastery  and 
was  eventually  ordained  a  priest.  Shortly  before 
the  Council  of  Ferrara-Fi.orf.nc.e,  F,ugenikos  was 
made  metropolitan  of  Ephesus.  He  attended  the 
council  as  one  of  the  leading  Byz.  theologians  and 
presented  the  extreme  Greek  position  concerning 
the  filioque  (M.A.  Orphanos  in  Philoxenia  [Mün- 
ster  1980]  223—32)  and  puruatory  (C.  Tsirpanlis, 
BS  37  [1976]  194—200).  He  was  the  only  (ireek 
delegate  who  refused  to  sign  the  decree  of  Union 
(1439).  After  his  return  to  Ephesus  via  Constan- 
tinople,  he  was  imprisoned  for  two  years  on  Lem- 
nos  (1440-42).  Eugenikos  has  been  both  criticiz.ed 
as  a  “narrow-minded  ohstacle  to  Union”  (Gill)  and 
praised  as  an  uncompromising  and  eonsistent 
supporter  of  the  c.onciliar  Christian  tradition 
(Tsirpanlis).  He  was  canonized  by  the  Orthodox 
church  in  1456;  his  hrother  John  Euc;enikos  wrote 
his  vita  (ed.  S.  Pétridès,  ROC  15  [1910]  97-107). 
An  aholouthia  also  survives  (ed.  E.  Petit,  SfíN  2 
[>927J  '93-235)- 

I11  his  numerous  theological  works  Eugenikos 
defends  Palamism  (e.g.,  72  Rephalaia)  and  the 
anli-Latin  position  on  jihoque  and  purgatory.  A 
few  of  his  letters  are  preserved  as  wcll  as  liagio- 
graphical  compositions  and  hyinns  (hanones  in 
honor  of  the  Virgin).  He  also  wrote  ekphraseis  on 
paintings  that  indicate  his  appreciation  of  art  (D. 
Pallas,  Byzantion  52  [1982J  357-74)  and  solutions 
to  philosophical  questions  (aporiai)  such  as  thc 
existencc  of  a  soul  in  animals,  evil,  and  free  will. 
Many  of  his  works  remain  unpublished. 

Et>.  Pt;  159:1024—93;  160:13—105,  112-204,  1080—1104. 
1164-1200;  161:12—244.  Pephalaia — ecl.  in  YV.  Gass,  Die 
Mystih  des  Nikolaus  Cabasilas  vnm  I.ebni  in  Christo  (Leipzig 
1899)  pt.2,  217—32.  Ami-I.aiin  works — ed.  L.  Pelit.  PO  15 
(1927)  25—168;  17.2  (1923)  336—522.  Kor  lull  list  ofworks, 
see  Tsirpanlis,  infra  109-18  and  Tmculum-l.exiknn  237. 

lit.  J.  Gill,  “Mark  Eugenicus,  Mctropolitan  ol  Rphcsus," 
in  Penonalities  55—64.  C.  Tsirpanlis,  Mark  Eugtniats  and  the 
Council  oj  Fturence  (Thessalonikc  1974)-  PLP.  110.6193. 

-A.M.T. 

EUGENIOS  (F.ù'ysuioç),  martyr  and  saint,  alleg- 
edly  a  victim  of  Diocletian’s  persecutions;  feastday 
20  or  21  Jan.  ln  Symeon  Metaphrastes  ( PG 
1  16:467—506)  he  appears  as  an  associate  of  the 
martyr  F.ustratios  (see  Five  Mariyrs  oe  Sebas- 
tf.ia),  but  in  the  Synaxariou  of  Con.stantinople  F.u- 
genios  is  depicted  as  the  principal  hero  of  another 
group  of  martyrs,  consistíng  of  Y'alerianus,  Gan- 
didius.  and  Aquilas  (Synax.CP  406—07).  I11  both 
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casc's.  the  peisecutor  is  I.ysitts,  doux  ol  “Satalea” 
(Satalea  ís  the  nameol  several  towits  iri  Asia  Mìnor 
ancl  Armenia).  VVrhaiever  theorigin  of  the  legend, 
hv  the  i  1  tli  C.  Eugenios  becamc  the  patron  ol 
l  KKBi/.<)Nn:  one  of  the  major  churches  in  l'rebi- 
zou(I  was  dedicatecl  to  him,  and  under  the  Crand 
Ronmenoi  his  image  was  common  on  the  local 
coins,  the  so-called  inpm  homneuuta  (M.  Rursan- 
skis,  ArchPont  35  j  11)78]  27).  His  martvrdom  is 
illustrated  in  the  Mknoloc;ion  of  Basil  II. 

jotiN  (VIII)  Xi]>hilinos,  the  future  patriarch 
and  ;t  native  of  Trebizond,  compiled  the  passio  of 
Eugenios  and  wrote  about  his  miracles  (M.  van 
Esbroeclc,  OrClirP  47  [1981]  392).  The  latter  pro- 
vide  information  on  dimate,  everyday  life,  and 
011  an  appearance  of  the  Rus’  in  Trcbizond  in  the 
days  oí  “Constantine  the  Younger.”  I'he  martyr- 
dom  of  Eugenios  and  his  posthumous  miracles 
were  also  thc  subject  of  several  later  works,  somc 
anonymous  and  some  by  knovvn  authors  (Joseph, 
inctropolitan  of  Trebìzond  [1364—67],  John  La- 
/aropoulos,  Constantine  Loukites)  who  were  ac- 
tive  at  the  court  of  the  Grand  Romnenoi  in  the 
1 41  h  C.  The  Miracles  bv  John  I.azaropoulos  is  rich 
iti  factual  historical  material,  beginning  with  Basil 
I  and  including  both  Trebizond  and  the  neigh- 
boring  lands  (Iberia,  Chaldia,  and  even  Cherson). 

socrces.  A.  I’apadopoulos-Rcrameus,  $bornik  isUxmkov 
jio  istoni  Trapi-zunrlskoj  imperü  (St.  Pctersburg  1897).  O- 
Lampsides,  “Ilagios  Eugenios  ho  Trape/ountios,"  ArchPon/ 
18  ( 195;))  1  29—201 . 

i.n  .  BHG  6o8y-6 1 3.  O.  Lampsides,  Hagios  Eugmios  ho 
jwtwuchos  tes  Trapezountos  (Athens  1984).  F.I.  Uspenskij, 
()cerki  iz  istorii  Trapezunlskoj  imprrii  (Leningrad  1929)  1 3, 
23I  .  Jattin,  Eglises  centres  266—70.  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 

EUGENIOS  OF  PALERMO,  high-ranking  offi- 
cial  at  the  Sicilian  court;  admiral  (from  1190), 
translator,  and  poet;  born  Palermo  ca.t  130,  died 
ca.1203.  Hlnry  VI  imprisoned  him  in  1195-96; 
after  his  release  he  was  appointed  master  cham- 
berlain  ot  Apulia  and  I  erra  di  Lavora  (1198- 
1202).  Jamison’s  identification  of  Eugenios  with 
Hugo  Falcandus  Siculus  has  not  proved  valid. 
Eugenios  helonged  10  the  group  of  Sicilian  intel- 
Icctuals  versed  in  Arab,  Latin,  and  Greek  culture. 
He  translated  Ptolemy’s  works  from  Arabic  into 
I-atin  and  Sibylline  oracles  from  Greek  into  Latin; 
he  also  wroie  Cfreek  poems.  He  focused  on  human 
behavìor,  treating  it  on  the  basis  of  classical  and 
patristic  tradition  with  a  slight  tint  of  personal 
experience.  Eugenios  published  and  perhaps  ed- 


ited  a  version  of  Stephamtes  and  Iehnelates  bv  Sy- 
meon  Sf.th.  and  in  his  poenis  he  developed  the 
theme  of  the  instabilitv  of  humau  life,  typical  oi 
Bvz.  didactic  literature  of  tbe  nth—  ìath  C.  He 
praised  the  ideal  of  ascetic  life;  in  another  poem 
he  presented  the  ideal  image  (eikon)  of  the  ruler — 
sornewhat  vaguclv,  but  emphasizing  military 
prowess  (v.2  1 .60-66).  Many  ot.her  poems  are  ded- 
icated  to  such  topics  as  grcediness,  garrulity,  cal- 
umny,  and  virginity. 

EO.  Versus  iambici,  ccl.  M.  Gigantc  (Palcrnio  1964),  with 

Ital.  tr. 

i.iT.  E.  Jamison,  Admiral  Eugenius  of  Sicity.  His  l.ife  and 
Work  (I.ondon  1957).  M.  Gigante,  “II  teitia  dell’  itistabilità 
clclla  víta  nel  prinio  carme  di  Eugcnio  di  I’alcrmo.”  t)yzan- 
twn  33  ( 1963)  325-56.  Idcm  in  I  BnarUmt  in  Ilaiia.  cds.  G. 
Gava!lo  ct  aì.  (Milan  1982)628-30.  -A.K. 

EUGENIUS,  usurper  (from  22  Aug.  392);  died  6 
Sept.  394.  A  former  teacher  of  Latin  grammar 
and  rhetoric,  Eugenius  was  magister  scrìnii  at  the 
court  of  Valentinian  II  when  the  Iatter  was  inur- 
dered  in  392.  When  Arboc;ast,  the  Frankish  ma- 
gister  militum,  failed  to  hold  power  in  his  own 
name,  he  appointed  Eugenius  as  Western  em- 
peror.  Eugenius  was  nominally  a  Chrisdan  but,  as 
a  rnoderate  in  the  religious  controversies,  he  was 
acceptable  to  the  pagans  of  Italy,  who  chafed 
under  the  autocratic  religious  policies  of  Theo- 
dosios  I.  When  Eugenius  coulcl  not  secure  the 
recognition  of  Theodosios,  he  threw  himself  fully 
into  the  arms  of  the  pagan  party.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  praetorian  prefect  Nicomachus 
Flavianus  paganism  revived  in  Italy.  Theodosios 
elevated  his  son  Honorius  to  imperial  rank  in  393 
and  marched  against  Eugenius  the  next  year.  At 
the  battle  of  the  Frigidus,  Eugenius  was  taken 
prisoner  and  executed. 

lit.  Siein,  Histoire  1:21 1-17.  Matihews,  Aristocraaes  238- 
47.  H.  Blüth,  “A  New  Document  of'thc  Last  Pagan  Revival 
in  ihe  We.st.  303-304  a.il.”  HThR  38  Í1045I  100-244.  1 
S/.idat,  “Die  Usurpation  des  Eugenius,”  Historia  28  (1979) 
487-508.  B.  Baldwin,  “Jordanes  on  Eugenius:  Some  Fur- 
ther  Possibilidcs,"  Antichthon  11  (1977)  1 03 f.  -T'.F..(ì. 

EUGENIUS  III  (Bernardo  Pignatelli  of  Pisa),  pope 
(from  15  Feb.  1145);  died  Tivoli  8  July  1153. 
Eugenius  spent  almost  all  of  his  papacy  in  a  strug- 
gle  against  the  Romans,  who  expelled  him  from 
the  city  cven  before  his  consecration.  A  Cistercian 
and  follower  of  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  Eugenius 
sanctioned  the  Second  Crusade  (1  Dec.  1 145)  and 
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tried  to  achitne  union  with  the  Greeks  (Ro<;kk  II 
of'  Sicilv,  in  cuntrast.  trìed  to  use  the  Crusaders 
Idr  Itis  own  purposes  against  Alter  the 

lailure  oí  the  Sccond  Crusade,  Eugenius  was  fdrced 
to  seek  alliance  with  Roger;  he  took  achantage  ol 
Roger's  military  support  to  return  to  Rome  in 
Nov.  1149  hut  did  not  break  wìth  Conrad  III 
and  his  ;tllv  Manuei  I  Ronmenos. 

lit.  [.(,.  Rmvc.  "The  PajjatA  and  the  Greeks  (1122- 
1  1 5:-!).  ChHi\t  28  ( 1  <)"><>)  122— atî.  130.  310-27.  \t.  Maccar- 
ionc,  l'tipalo  r  tmpi'iu  (Ronic  1951))  11-103.  A,k. 

EUGENIUS  IV  (Ciahriele  Condulmaro),  pope 
(frotn  3  Mar.  1431);  born  V'eniee  t:a.  1383,  died 
Rome  23  Feb.  1447.  After  ascending  the  papal 
throne  Ettgenius  had  to  deal  with  the  resistance 
ofmany  Italian  cities,  inctuding  Rome  (froin  wliich 
he  fled  in  1434,  not  returning  until  1443),  as  well 
as  ehurcli  pielates  who  assemblcd  a  council  in 
Basel.  Hecarried  on  negotiations  with  Emp.  (ojin 
VIII  Pai.aioi.ocos  and  transferred  the  council 
from  Basel  to  Ferrara,  where  he  brought  the 
emperor,  Patr.  Joseph  II,  and  their  retinue  oí 
700  men.  At  the  Council  of  Fkkrara-Fi.ork.nc;e 
(1438—39)  a  decree  of  union  was  signcd,  hut  it 
was  short-lived.  Eugenius  tried  to  attract  to  the 
union  other  separated  Eastern  churches — namely 
the  Armenians  and  the  Copts.  After  the  council 
the  pope  promised  to  send  ;i  tieet  of  ten  ships  to 
John  and  to  rouse  Germany  and  Hungary  to 
action  against  the  Tnrks.  'l  he  fleet  was  delayed 
but  the  papal  nuntio  Garatoni  arrived  in  Con- 
stantinople  to  outfit  ships  and  crossbowmen.  A 
papal  letter  to  Garatoni  of  25  Aug.  1440,  how'- 
ever,  reveals  the  growing  tensions  betw'een  the 
two  churches  and  thc  inclination  ctf  the  pope  to 
reduce  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople  to  the 
level  of  an  ordinary  local  church.  Eugenítts  sup- 
ported  the  expedition  of  Hunyaoi  that  ended  in 
1444  in  a  defcal  at  Y'arna — a  disaster  tliat  dem- 
onstrated  the  futility  oí  Byz.  expectarions  of  a 
Westcrn  crusade. 

lit.  J.  Gill,  Eugrnius  IV  (Westminster,  Md..  1961).  Th.V. 

1  uleja,  “Eugcnius  IV  and  the  Crusade  of  Varna,"  Calholic 
Historical  Rnúciü  35  (1949)  257-75.  L).  Gaccanio.  “Eugenio 
IV  e  eroeiata  di  Varna."  ASRSP  79  (19(10)  35-87.  -A.K. 

EUGENIUS  VULGARIUS,  southern  Italian  cleric 
whose  surnatne  may  indicate  Bulgarian  batk- 
grouncl;  H.  Naples?  ca.900.  Hoping  for  material 


reward.  Eugenius  dedicated  to  Lv:o  VI  fout  flat- 
tering  l.atin  poetns — inclnding  one  figure  poem 
in  the  shape  of  a  pyramid,  complete  with  a  prose 
explanation  of  its  symbolism.  Ile  also  composed 
vcrses  fbr  Pope  Sergíus  111  (904— tt)  and  loeal 
potentates  ancl  wrote  dcfenses  of  Rope  Fohmosus 
(ed.  F  Dümmlcr,  Auxilius  uml  Vulgarius  [Lcip/ig 
t8(>6|  117—39).  IIis  metrical  martyrology  rcHects 
Bvz.  tradition  011  Barnabas  the  Apostle  (ed.  P. 
Mewaert.  Alì  84  1 19(16]  360-67). 

H).  I’.  viiii  Wintei leld.  MGH  Poct.  4. 1 14 1 2-4«. 

l.rr.  Wattc’iibac li,  l.wison,  I.dwc,  Deutsch.  Ct'srh.  Yorieit 
11.  Karol.  |4()f.  B.  Schidic’i,  LMA  4:85.  -M.McC. 

EUGIPPIUS,  ahhot  of  the  monasterv  of  Lttcul- 
lanum  and  hagiographer;  died  Gastellum  Lucul- 
lanum,  near  Naples,  alter  533.  Isidore  of  Seville 
mentions  the  spíritual  rule  which  Eugippius  wrote 
for  his  monastery.  He  corresponded  with  a  num- 
ber  of  churchmen,  induding  Dionysius  Exiguus. 
Eugippius  was  also  kuown  to  Gassiodorus,  who 
(Jnslilulioìics  23)  deprecates  his  neglect  of  secular 
studics  but  praises  his  biblical  scholarship,  rec- 
ontmending  his  Selections  from  the  Worhs  oj  Sl.  Au- 
gustine.  Eugippius  is  best  known  for  his  Life  of  St. 
Skvkkinus,  tlie  apostle  of  Noriuum,  whose  disci- 
ple  he  was  and  whosc  remains  wcre  depositcd  at 
liis  monastery.  Lltis  biography  was  written  in  some 
ha.ste  ca.51  1  to  get  ahead  of  an  anonymous  rival 
whose  study  of  the  monk  Bassus  provoked  íears 
that  his  treatment  of  Severinus  wotilcl  he  too  lit- 
erary  for  ordinary  readers.  It  was  sent  fbr  ap- 
prcnal  (cluly  received)  to  the  Roman  deacop  Pa- 
schasius  as  a  Memorandum  ( Commemomlorium ),  a 
title  that  disingenuously  plays  down  its  own  con- 
siderable  rhetoric.  Although  giving  Severinus  his 
meed  of  mirades  and  other  supernaunal  skills, 
the  Life  cmphasi/es  secular  evems,  set  down  in 
accurate  chronological  sequence  and  providing 
overall  a  nnicpte  eyewitness  picture  of  thc  last 
decades  of  the  westcrn  Roman  province  of  Nori- 
cum,  esp.  the  sociat  life  of  river  towns  between 
Y'icnna  and  Passau. 

LD.  Vila  Saiitii  $everini,  ccl.  T.  Nüsslein  (Stuttgarl  1986). 
R.  Noll.  Eugippius:  Lrhi’ii  tles  heiligen  Sn'eriii'  (Berlin  1963; 
rp.  New  York  1965).  with  Gc’rni.  tr.  F.ng.  tr.  I..  Bieler,  1.. 
Rrestan.  Lugi/ijiìiis:  Tlir  Lijr  of  Sainl  Severin  (W'ashington. 
1).C.,  19(15). 

li  r.  M.  Pellegnno,  "II  Goninienioratoriinn  Vitae  Saneti 
Severini,“  Rii'istti  ili  Storia  delìa  Chirsa  in  lltilw  1  2  ( 1958)  1  — 
2Í>.  H.  Balclermann.  "Die  Vita  Severini  cles  Eugippius."  WS 
74  (iplii)  142-55.  -B.B. 
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EUKTERION  ( evKTrtfnov ),  or  ruhli’ríos  oikos 
(e.vKrripiO<í  oìko<;).  lit .  “a  house  oí  prayer”  and 
ihercíore,  in  theory,  anv  ehurch  buildiug.  Cien- 
erall\.  however,  tlie  lerni  was  used  ol  private 
cHL'R(tMKS — oratories  and  (  hai'l.i.s — distinet  irom, 
or  appended  to,  the  main  plaees  ol  pubiic  wor- 
sliip.  Seeular  and  eeelesiastieal  authorities  were 
ansious  to  ensure  that  privateh  founded  euhtrríd 
did  not  subvert  or  overburden  the  church’s  epis- 
copal  strueture.  Justinian  I  ordercd  that  eonstrue- 
tion  was  not  to  begin  uut.il  the  local  bishop  had 
con.secra.ted  the  sitc,  approvecl  the  priest,  and 
reeeived  írom  the  would-be  íouncler  (ktktor) 
suflìcient  f  tinds  for  stafhng  and  niaintenance;  do- 
nors  who  could  not  afíord  this  were  encouraged 
to  eontribute  to  the  restoration  of  unused  or  ru- 
iiied  churehes  (novs.  57.1-2;  67;  125.18;  151.7). 
He  also  prohibited  the  celebration  of  the  liturgy 
in  t.he  oratories  of  private  houses  (novs.  131.9; 

58) ,  a  prohibition  that.  the  Council  in  Trullo  re- 
peated  and  extended  to  baptism  (canons  31  and 

59) .  Insofar  as  the  prohibition  was  designed  to 
prcvent  the  disseniination  of  heresy,  it  had  lost 
much  of  its  urgency  by  the  end  of  the  gth  C., 
when  Leo  VI  repealed  it  as  being  unnecessarily 
restric:tive  now  that  ()rthodoxy  was  secure  “and 
by  divine  grace  eukterioi  oikoi  havc  been  erccted  to 
God  in  altnost  every  house,  not  oniy  of  the  illus- 
trious,  but  also  of  the  connnon  people"  (110^.4; 
see  also  nov.  15). 

This  policy  ignored,  ho\vever,  the  now  more 
serious  threat  that  eukteria  posed  to  the  sacramen- 
tal  raison  d’êLre  of  the  public  churches  and  tliat 
Patr.  Ai.f.xios  Stoudites  later  (1028)  attempted 
to  remove  by  forbidding  the  use  of  eukteria  for 
any  servic:e  apart  from  the  liturgy  ( RegPatr ,  fasc. 
2,  00,835).  Accorcling  to  Balsamon,  an  euhterios 
oikos  was  a  church  that  iaclced  consecration  through 
chrismation,  deposition  of  martyr  relics,  and  en- 
ihronement  of  the  officiating  prelate  (Rhalles- 
Potles,  Syntagma  4:458!,  479.(1-9). 

l.rr.  Bcck.  Kinhe  83—86.  -P.M. 

EULALIOS  (EùAáAtoç),  painter  who  seeins  to  have 
flou  rished  as  a  mosaicisl  and  icon-painter  under 
Manuel  I;  lie  is  alluded  to  in  stweral  texts  of  the 
1 2th —  1 4th  C.  Nicholas  Mf.sarites  attributes  to 
him  the  images  of  the  Pantohrator  and  the  Myr- 
Rophoroi  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Ai'cjsiles, 
Constantinople,  ancl  suggests  that  Eulalios  in- 


seited  his  own  image  into  the  latter  scene.  ‘I’his 
statement  was  questíoned  b\  Demus  (inf'ra)  but  is 
still  consistent  with  the  ethos  of  i2th-C.  monu- 

MENTAl.  l’AIMINC,. 

1.1 1.  N.  Bees.  “Kunsigi\schit htliclu'  l  nier.suehungen  ülier 
die  F.ulalins-I'iage  tnui  den  Mosaiksehmuek  tier  Aposlel- 
kiiehe  /u  Ronstaniinopel,'  RijiKuiistw  39  (it)i(ì)  tjy— 1  17, 
231-51;  (o  (1917)  59—77.  O.  Denms.  “  ‘The  .Slcepless 
Wateher':  Kin  K.i  klärungsvei  siieh."  jÖtì  28  (1979)  2.11—45. 

-A.t'.. 

EULOGIA  (ev\oyí a,  “blcssing”  or  “benediction”), 
the  term  appliecl  tei  consecrated  gifts  as  well  as 
tci  the  bread  offered  optionally  at  the  eueharist  or 
blessed  separately  and  distributed  in  church  or 
sent  as  a  gift.  The  term  was  extended  to  the 
“hlessing”  at  departure  and  that  received  bv  a 
pilgrim  throngh  contac  r  with  a  holy  place,  person, 
or  ohject.  It  could  be  received  cither  directly  and 
irnrnaterially,  for  example,  through  kissing  the 
woocl  ol  the  True  Cross,  or  conveyed  indirectly 
through  a  substance  of  neutral  origin  (e.g..  oil, 
water,  earth)  that  itself  had  been  blessed  by  sucli 
contact.  In  the  latter  case,  the  material  itself,  as 
in  Symeon  tokens  (see  Pilgrim  Torens)  or  its 
container  (e.g,  Mf.nas  fi.asrs,  pilgrimage  ampue- 
i-af.)  mighi  bear  a  representation  of  tlie  santtiiy- 
ing  agent  or  event.  I'he  richest  account  of  Bvz. 
pilgrimage  ev logiai  is  that  recordecf  ca.570  by  the 
Piacf.nza  Pilgrim,  who,  for  examplc,  reclined  on 
a  couch  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  “to  gain  a 
blessing”  (ch.17).  At  the  Holy  Sepulchre  he  de- 
scribes  the  blessing  of  little  flasks  cjf  oil  through 
eontact  with  the  True  Cross  and  the  blessing  of 
earth  brought  into  the  tomb.  Pilgrim  eulogiai  were 
valued  for  their  amuletic  and  medicinal  powers; 
Cyril  of  Srythopohs  (ed.  E.  Schwartz,  1 10.10- 
11,  164.14—18,  218.6—7,  228.13—14),  for  ex- 
ampte,  writes  tliat  St.  Sabas  (among  others)  used 
the  oil  of  the  Truc  Cross  to  exorcise  evil  spirits; 

n  1  ,  iì  1  1  •  1  4  -  1  i-*  1  >  -  v 

a  iiasN  at  jj<..njtm;  \uidDdi,  y itnyituu.ìy  ljuuuhj  uw.  1; 

is  inscribed  “Oil  of  the  Wood  of  Eife,  tliat  guides 
iis  by  land  and  sea.” 

lit.  A.  Stuiber,  RAC  6  (1966)  900-28.  B.  Rötting,  Pere- 
gnnatiü  religio.su  (Regensberg  1950)  398—43.  V'ikan,  ÌSIgrim- 
age  Art  10-14.  -G.Y. 

EUNAPIOS  OF  SARDIS,  pagan  writer  and  his- 
torian;  born  Sardis  345/6  (PLRE  1:296)  or  349 
(R.  Goulct,  JHS  100  [1980J  67),  died  after  414. 
Eunapios  (Eùi'áTrtoç)  Iived  ìnainly  in  Sardis,  apart 
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trom  five  student  ycars  at  Athens  whence  his 
parents  recallect  him,  thus  aborting  a  visit  to  Egypt. 
His  combination  oí  sophistry  and  medicine  (typi- 
cal  tor  the  age)  helped  him  achieve  a  triendship 
with  Oribasios,  famous  doctor  and  conhdant  ot 
[ulian.  So  did  his  rancid  paoanism,  the  central 
emotional  and  intellectual  impulse  of  his  writings, 
albeit  he  did  admire  his  Christian  mentors  Chry- 
santhios  and  Prohaeresios.  His  Lires  oj  lhe  Sophisls, 
written  in  or  after  399  (T.M.  Banc  hic  h,  GRBS  25 
[1984J  189-92),  celebrates  various  Neoplatonists, 
iatrosophists,  and  rhetoricians  in  differeni  de- 
grees  of  fervor  and  coolness. 

His  Hislory,  surviving  only  in  fraginents,  for- 
inally  continued  that  of  Dexippos,  and  encoin- 
passed  in  14  books  the  period  270—414.  Its  pre- 
cise  structure  and  date  of  composition  are  endlessly 
debated,  as  is  whether  he  used  Ammianus  Mar- 
ceu.inus  as  a  source  or  vice  versa.  Phoiios  ( Bibl ., 
cod.77)  Enew  two  versions  or  erdoseis:  the  orig- 
inal  being  too  anti-Christian  for  pious  stomachs, 
Eunapios  produced  a  toned-down  “New  Edition,” 
clumsily  done  with  subsequent  obscurities  in  the 
text.  His  Hislory  is  wildly  biased  toward  paganism 
and  Julian,  ostentatiously  neglectful  of  precise 
chronology,  and  crammed  with  rhetorical  cligres- 
sions  and  descriptions  of  individuals  and  events; 
Zosimos  expIoited  it  to  the  point  of  plagiarism. 
Photios  is  relativelv  kind  to  his  style;  modern  taste 
generally  prefers  C.G.  Cobet's  label  “most  stink- 
ing”  ( Mnemosyne 2  6  [1878]  318). 

f.d.  Vitae  sophistanim ,  ed.  (..  Giangrande  (Rome  1956). 
tndex  in  Eunapü  Yitas  snpliislarum.  ed.  I.  anci  M.M.  Avotins 
(Hilde.sheim  1 983).  Plnlaslratm  and  Euruipms,  ed.  VV.( .  Wright 
(lianihrídge,  Mass.-London  1952),  317-596,  wich  Eng.  tr. 
Histort — Bloddey,  Historians  1:1-26,  2:1-150,  witii  Eng.  tr. 

ì.rr.  A.  Baldini,  Ricerche  s ulla  Storio  di  Eunapio  di  Sardi 
(Bologna  198.)).  A.B.  Breebaarl,  “Eunapius  of  Sardes  and 
the  Writing  of  History,”  Mnemosyne 1  32  (1979)  360-75. 
Lf.F.  Buek.  “F.unapius  of  Sardis  and  Thcodosius  the  (ìrcat,” 
Rywntion  58  (1988)  36-53,  -B.B. 

EUNOMIOS  (F.ẁópiioç),  Icacler  of  Neo-Arians 
(Anomoians);  born  ca.335  in  ('appadocia  (in  OI- 
tiseris  or  ntore  probably  Dakora),  died  Dakora 
ca.394.  Son  of  a  cultured  peasant,  Eunomios 
learned  the  skill  »f  tac:hvc;rafhv  and  served  as  a 
teacher  in  Constantinople.  In  Antioch  he  met 
Aetios,  whose  secretary  and  disciple  he  became 
and  wbose  fate  he  shared,  being  exiled  bv  C011- 
stantius  11,  recalled  byjulian  who  gave  him  prop- 
erties  in  Chaicedon.  and  subsequentlv  becoming 


invoIved  in  the  revo!t  of  Prokopios.  In  360  (ac- 
cording  to  Philostorgios)  or  ca.^tìl)  (according  to 
Sokrates),  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Kv/ikos. 
After  the  death  of  Aetios,  Eunomios  lieaded  tbe 
radical  group  of  Arians  and  was  ordered  bv  Theo- 
dosios  1  to  produce  their  exposition  of  faith; 
I'heodosios,  howeser,  rejected  their  Anomoian 
views  and  banished  Eunomios  to  the  lower  Dan- 
ube  and  then  to  Cappadocia,  where  he  cliecl. 

Like  Aetios,  Eunomios  taught  that  God  the  Cre- 
ator  was  ingenerate,  whereas  the  Son  was  created 
ancl  possessccl  a  different  essence  and  different 
energy;  the  Fathcr,  the  Son,  ancl  the  Spirit  formed 
a  hierarchy  of  nonconsuhstantial  beiugs.  Natu- 
rally,  Eunomios  avoidcc!  the  concept  of  the  Trin- 
ity.  The  I.ogos-Christ  was  a  created  cleity  and 
never  assumed  the  human  nature — a  view  thai 
Eunoinios  shared  with  the  Theopaschites.  He  in- 
troduced  a  particular  forni  of  haptism — -a  single 
immersion  in  the  name  of  the  death  of  Christ 
(ancl  not  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity).  Eunomios 
professecf  the  power  of  reason,  and  c:ontemporar- 
ies  testify  to  the  clarity  of  his  argumentation.  He 
rejected  the  idea  that  God  was  unknowable:  So- 
krates  ascribes  to  hnn  the  assertion  that  Gocl  does 
noi  know  rnore  of  his  esscricc  than  we  do.  Euno- 
mios’s  works  arc  lost  but  some  of  them  (thc  A j>ol 
ogy,  thc  Apology  of  Apology,  ancl  the  lixpositian  of 
Faìlh)  are  known  in  fragments  írom  refutations 
produccd  by  his  opponents  (Basil  the  Great,  (ireg- 
ory  of  Nyssa). 

Ei).  Thc  Extant  \\orks,  ed.  R.i'.  Vaggione  (Oxlord  1987). 
PG  30:835-68,  67:587-90. 

ur.  T.A.  Kopeek.  A  fliston  of  Nco-Ariiinism ,  vol.  2  (l’hil- 
adelphia  1  979).  B.  .Seshoüc*.  l.'Apolojpc  d'Eunomc  dc  C\zioui' 
ct  le  'Coiitre  Eunome'  —  dc  Basite  de  Crsarér  ( Rome  1980). 
F.  l)íekainp.  ''l.iterargesc hi< htlidies  /11  der  euiiomian- 
isehen  Kontrovci' \sic,"  R/.  18  (1909)  1-13.  I,.  Ahi  amowski, 
RAC  6:936-47.  '  '  '  -  l  .E.G..  A.K. 

EUNUCHS  (sing.  ètcro/Luaç)  played  an  important 
role  in  the  church,  the  anny,  and  the  civil  admin- 
istration.  Several  patriarchs  were  eunuchs:  Ger- 
manos  I,  Methodios,  Ic.natios,  and  others,  tfie 
last  of  tliem  being  Eustratios  Garidas  (1081-84); 
among  generals  Narses  was  espccially  famous; 
aniong  civil  offìcials  wcre  Eutropios.  Samonas, 
Joseph  Bringas,  Basil  L.erapenos,  aucl  John  the 
Orphanotrophos.  High  palace  cliguities  such  as 
PRAEPOSm  s  SACtRÍ  CUBIGCLI  ailci  PARAROIMOME- 
nos  were  uiitil  tlie  1  ith  ('..  hcld  tnainly  bv  eu- 
nuchs.  Eunuchs  also  scrvcd  in  thc  houses  of  aris- 
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tocrats.  Legislation  prohibitcd  castration,  allhough 
I.eo  VI  (nov.6o)  mitigated  the  punishment  im- 
posed  for  períbrming  this  surgcry.  Despite  tliis 
legislation  the  operation  was  often  performed  on 
hoth  chilclren  and  adults,  including  members  of 
the  aristocracy.  Some  eunuchs  were  imported  from 
the  Caucasus,  the  caliphate,  and  Slavic  countries. 
Rarc  at  the  time  <d  Constantine  I,  eunuchs  ac- 
cjuired  importance  during  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tius  II  in  conjunction  with  the  growth  of  tlie 
bureaucratic  systein;  Julian's  attempi  to  restrict 
the  role  oí  eunuchs  failed.  They  retained  inipor- 
tant  positions  through  the  i  ìth  C.,  but  were  pushed 
out  of  the  highest  posts  uncler  the  Romnenian 
dynasty,  as  aristocratic  ideology  with  its  yeneration 
of  manliness  became  dominant  (A.  Kazhdan, 
AIJSV  10  [1973]  184—97);  they  were  rare  in  tlie 
14(6—  1 51  h  C.  Because  of  their  lear  of  homoskxu- 
lity,  monastic  leaders  tried  to  exclude  the 
“beardless”  from  certain  monasteries  (e.g.,  on  Mt. 
Athos). 

It  is  usually  thought  that  eunuchs,  who  had  110 
children  of  their  own  nor  were  allowed  to  ascend 
the  throne,  preserved  greater  loyalty  to  their  mas- 
ters.  G.  Walter  (La  vie  quotidknne  à  liyuance  au  siècle 
des  Comnènes  [Paris  1966]  95)  questioned  this  the- 
sis,  arguing  that  in  reality  eunuchs  participated  in 
divcrse  plots  ancl  schemes  against  the  emperors. 
Theophylaktos  of  Ohrid  ( Discours ,  Tmités,  Poésies, 
ed.  P.  Gautier  [Thcssalonikc  1980]  287-331)  wrote 
a  defense  of  the  status  ol  eunuchs,  demonstrating 
that  they  had  always  played  an  important  role  in 
the  palace,  in  the  church,  and  esp.  in  the  creation 
of  ecclesiastical  music.  Theophvlaktos  provided 
his  reader  with  a  list  of  eunuch-martyrs  ancl  named 
a  worthy  contemporary,  a  certain  Symeon,  who 
organized  íisynoilúa  (community)  of  eunuch-monks. 
The  monastery  of  St.  Lazaros  in  Gonstantinople 
was  reserved  for  eunuchs  by  Leo  VI  (Jamn,  Églises 
CP  299). 

t.rr.  (iuillatui,  tmlitulions  1:1(15-97.  M.D.  Spacfaro,  “L'11 
iitetiito  <li  Teofilatto  di  Arhrida  sull'curuuhia.”  HSBS  1 
(1981)5-38.  -A.K. 

EUPHEMIA,  CHURCH  OF  SAINT,  built  in  the 

4th  C.  at  the  place  of  her  burial,  about  1.5  km 
from  Chai.oedon.  It  consistcd  of  a  basilica  with 
an  attached  circular  martyrion  ìn  which  the  bodv 
of  F.uphemia  was  kept  in  a  silver  sarcophagus. 
Onc.e  a  year  the  body  reportedly  exuded  an  efflu- 


vium  of  blood  that  was  distributed  in  glass  am- 
pullae.  A  painted  cycle  of  Euphemia’s  martyrdom 
(in  a  “roofecl  passage”)  is  described  by  Asterios 
of  Amaseia.  The  Council  of  Chalcedon  was  held 
in  the  church  in  451.  d'he  Persian  invasions  of 
the  early  7th  C.  caused  its  destruction  and  the 
transler  to  Constantinople  of  the  “uncorrupted 
body,”  which  was  housed  in  the  converted  great 
hall  of  the  palaee  of  Antiochos  next  to  the  Hip- 
ì’ODROME.  During  thc  Iconoclastic  period  the  new 
church  was  secularized  and  the  relics  were  throwm 
in  the  sea  by  Constantine  V;  they  were  miracu- 
lously  saved  and  returned  in  796  to  the  refur- 
bished  church,  which  survived  until  the  end  of 
the  Byz.  Empire.  Exc:avations  in  1942  and  1950— 
52  revealed  part  of  thc  palace  of  Antiochos,  in- 
cluding  the  hexagonal  building  that  lniused  thc 
church,  opening  on  to  a  semicircular  portico.  A 
late  i3th-C.  cycle  of  wail  paintings  illustrates  the 
saint’s  martyrdom. 

ì.n.  Janiri,  F.gtises  CP  120—24.  Janin,  Egtises  cmtres  31- 
33.  R.  Naurnann,  H.  Belling.  Die  F.uphemia-Kirche  am  Hip- 
podrom  zu  Istanbul  und  ihre  Fresken  (Berlin  196(1).  — Ci.M. 


EUPHEMIA  OF  CHALCEDON,  saint;  died  16 
Sept.  303,  according  to  the  Fasti  Consulares  Vin- 
dohonenses  (MGH  AuctAnt.  9:290).  Egeria  men- 
tions  the  cult  of  Euphemia  (Y.ìnpri fiía.)  in  Chalce- 
don,  and  Asterios  of  Amasfia  describes  her 
annual  feast  and  the  pictoríal  representation  of 
her  trial  and  death  by  fire.  The  Church  of  St. 
F.uphemia  housed  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in 
451  (see  Euphemia,  Church  of  Saint).  Halkin 
(infra,  xvii)  dates  the  earliest  passio  (prescrved  in 
1  ìth-  and  i2th-C.  MSS)  soon  after  this  council.  It 
provides  little  information,  but  the  details  of  the 
trial  and  execution  differ  from  Asterios’s  descrip- 
tion;  for  example,  Euphemia  was  supposedly 
thrown  to  wild  beasts  and  died  in  the  arena.  The 
Syntacarion  0]  Constantinople  (Synax.CP  p.8 11-13) 
assigns  to  Euphemia  the  miracle  of  determining 
the  decision  of  the  Council  of  451:  two  Lomoi,  one 
orth<xlox  and  another  heterodox  (Monophysite), 
were  placed  in  Euphemia’s  coffin;  after  several 
days  the  council  members  rcopened  the  coffìn 
and  found  the  heretical  creed  under  F.uphemia’s 
feet  ancl  the  orthodox  one  in  her  hands.  Euphem- 
ìa’s  cult  was  popular  in  Bvz.  Constantine  of  Tios 
(ca.800)  related  that  I.eo  III  ordered  her  relies 
th  rown  into  the  sea,  but  two  pious  brothers  saved 
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thcni  and  brought  thcm  U>  I.cmnos.  ln  thc  1 31  h 
C.  MaRarios  Marrf.S  reworRed  this  lcgend.  Lalin 
vcrsions  also  survivc  (H.  Boesc,  AIÌ  97  [1979] 
360—62). 

Representation  in  Art.  Portraits  of'  thc  saint 
sliow  a  virgin  martyr  clad  ìn  a  maphorion  and  long 
tunic.  In  the  Tmf.odorf  Psaltf.r  (fbl.thgc)  and 
in  some  MSS  ofSvmeon  Mctaphrastes  she  is  shown 
flanlsed  hy  hcasts  I'rom  thc  arena  (in  accordance 
with  thc  text),  whilc  in  others  shc  stands  nndc  in 
a  pyrc  (as  in  thc  description  by  Asterios)  or  is 
beheaded.  A  frcsco  cycle  of  14  scenes  illustrating 
her  martyrdom  adorns  hei  church  in  Constanti- 
nople  (R.  Natimann,  H.  Belting,  Die  F.uphemia- 
Kirche  am  Hippodrom  zu  Istanhul  urul  ihre  Fresken 
(Berlin  1966]  1 13—17). 

soukck.  F.  Halkin,  Euphhme  dr  Cìmìtédoinr  (Bi  usscls  1  <)<>.rs)- 

l.rr.  HHG  (>19-62411.  |.  Wortley,  "Iconodasm  an<l  I.eip- 
sanoclasm:  I.eo  III,  Cohstantinc  V  and  the  Relit s."  HyzF  8 
(1962)  274-77.  H.  Schrier,  "A  propos  d’uiic  donnée  nég- 
ligce  sur  la  mort  de  Ste.  Huphétnie,"  AH  102  (19S4)  329- 
53.  J.  Bobcrg,  I.CI  6:182-85.  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 

EUPHRATAS  (E v(ppaTä<;).  Icgendary  architcct  of 
Constantinople  during  the  reign  of  Constantine 
I.  Hc  is  described  as  a  cunuch,  parakoimomenos, 
and  eponym  of  a  church  or  gerokomeion  in  thc 
district  of  Leomakellion  in  Constantinople.  He  is 
mentioncd  in  the  Patria,  iti  pseudo-Symeon  Ma- 
gistros,  and  in  some  lcgends  about  Constantine. 
According  to  onc  of  the  legencls,  Euphratas  built 
the  city  raniparts,  cIeveloped  the  sewage  system, 
excavated  cisterns,  and  erected  Hagia  Sophia.  A11- 
other  legencl  relates  that  he  came  to  Constantine 
on  the  eve  of  the  battle  at  the  Mih’ian  Bridge  and 
advised  the  emperor  to  abandon  polytheisin  and 
trust  in  the  true  God  and  his  son  Christ.  Euphra- 
tas  also  reportedly  invitcd  inhabitants  of  various 
cities  to  move  to  Constantinople  and  furnished 
thcm  with  annonac  and  dwellings.  He  supposedIv 
providcd  “the  archonles  of  Rome”  with  new  houses, 
fountains,  and  gardens  identical  to  those  they  had 
possessed  in  Rome.  F.uphratas  is  not  mentioned 
in  any  sourcc  bcforc  the  gth  C. 

lit.  F.  Halkin,  “L'empereur  Constaruin  comerti  par 
F.uphratas,"  AR  78  (1960)  5-17.  A.  Kazhdan,  “Cotistantin 
imaginaire,"  Byzantion  57  (1987)  237-39.  -A.K. 

EUPHRATENSIS,  properly  Atigusta  F.uphraten- 
sis  {AvyovaToev<ppaTricría.  also  Augusta  rupatensis 
[v/r ]),  province  created  bctween  330  and  350 


(probably  ca.341)  Irom  that  territory  of  Coele- 
Svria  tliat  Iav  along  the  west  bank  of  thc  Eu- 
phratcs.  It  is  idcntihcd  by  Ammiamts  Marccllinus 
and  Prokopios  as  f'onncr  Rommagetic.  Part  of 
what  had  carlicr  hcen  the  region  of  Palnnrene 
(e.g.,  SFRcaonous)  was  incorporated  in  the  prov- 
ince,  but  it  is  doubiful,  despite  Malalas  and  Pro- 
kopios,  that  Eii[>hratensis  included  some  parts 
of  O.srhoenf.  The  provinc:e  contained  at  least 
20  mics.  including  Hierai’Oi.is  (the  capital), 
CvRRHUs-HagioupoIis,  Doliche  (Tfi.oiioh),  Samo- 
sata,  and  Europos.  'Ehe  early  yth-C.  gcographer 
CiFORGF.  of  Cyprus  calls  the  region  "the  eparchy 
of  Euphratensis  and  Hagioupolis,”  stressing  the 
s]>ecial  place  occupied  hy  Cyrrhus.  I11  the  .yth  C. 
soutliern  Euphratensis  was  carvcd  out,  induding 
Zfnobia  and  the  capita!  Sergiopolis.  After  the 
Arab  conquest  Euphrateusis  formed  part  of  the 
jund  (military  district)  of  Qinnasrîn  (Chal.kis).  The 
name  al-Furâtiyah  survives  in  Arabic  sources  until 
the  131)1  C. 

Li  r.  lù  Honigniann,  RE  12  (1925)  193-98,  2.R.  4  (1932) 
1698,  Iclem,  Ei'ëi/ues  et  évèihés  monophysites  d'Asie  antérieure 
au  VIe  siede  (I.ouvain  1952)  102I.  -M.M.M. 

EUPHRATES  (F.ù(/>páT7)ç),  longest  (2,760  km)  river 
of  western  Asia.  The  Euphrates  was  navigable 
from  north  of  Edessa;  it  was  a  principal  waterway 
for  transportation,  but  vulnerable  politically  and 
niilitarily.  Heavily  fortified  since  Roman  times,  the 
river  provided  the  principal  means  for  Persian 
expeditions  against  Byz.  Much  defensive  con- 
struction  took  place  in  the  reigns  of  Anastasios  I 
and  Justinian  I.  Important  cities  along  the  Eu- 
phrates  included  Mf.litf.ne,  Samosata,  Hier- 
apolis,  Zenobia,  and  Kirkesion.  Stretches  of  the 
Euphi  ates  were  part  of  the  Sasanian-Byz.  border. 
The  river  continued  to  be  a  principal  invasion 
route  for  Muslims  against  Byz.  in  the  ^th-pth  C. 
Control  of  its  upper  icaches,  including  such 
strongpoints  as  Kamacha,  occasioned  much  Byz.- 
Muslim  warfare.  The  Euphrates  floods  from  No- 
vember  to  the  end  of  March,  and,  esp.  in  April 
and  May,  carries  heavy  silt  to  the  Mesopotamian 
plain.  Its  water  allowed  the  agriculture  that  flour- 
ished  along  its  banks,  in  contrast  to  the  often 
parched  lands  beyond  the  reach  of  irrigation. 

lit.  J.G.  Crow,  D.H.  Erench  in  Roman  Frontier  Studies 
>979,  ecis.  W.S.  Hanson.  L.J.F.  Reppie  (Oxford  1980)  903- 
12.  C.  Frézouls  in  Le  Moyen-Euphrate:  Zone  de  contacts  et 
d'érhanges,  ed.  J.  Margueron  (Leiden  1980)  355—86.  M.G. 
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Ionides,  The  Regime  o/  thr  Rivns  Euphrates  and  Tifriis  (l.on- 
don  i<i:ì7).  -VV.K.K. 

EUPHROSYNE  DOURAINA  RAMATERA,  cm- 

press  (i  195—1203);  fl.  ca.  1 169-1210.  She  married 
the  í'uture  Ai.kxios  III  Anoei.os  ca.  1 169  ancl  bore 
him  three  dauglners:  Irene  (born  ca.  1 170),  Anna 
(born  ca.  1 171  or  1 173),  and  Eudolda  (born  ca.i  172 
or  1174).  Stronger-willed  ancl  more  intclligent 
than  Alexios,  she  had  great  infiuenee  over  him; 
slie  occupied  the  palace  when  word  of  his  coup 
reached  Constaminople.  Her  support  tor  Con- 
stantine  Mesopotamites  created  opposition  from 
her  son-in-Iaw  Andronikos  Rontostephanos  and 
her  brother  Basil  Kamatkkos,  who  informed 
AIexios  of  lier  affair  with  a  certain  Vatatzes.  The 
Iatter  was  exccuted  and  Euphrosyne  was  shut  in 
a  convent  for  six  months  (1196-97).  Upon  her 
return  she  regained  dominance  over  her  hus- 
band,  although  she  could  not  prevent  Mesopo- 
tanhtes’  fali  (1197).  Abandonecl  bv  AIexios  in 
Constantinople  when  he  fled,  she  was  arrested, 
but  Ai,exios  V  Douras  took  Euphrosyne  and 
F,udokia  with  him  when  he  left  Constantinople. 
Aíter  Alexios  V  and  Alexios  1 1 1  met  at  Mosyno- 
polis,  Euphrosyne  joinecf  her  husband  in  his  wan- 
derings.  Carried  off  to  Montferrat  with  him,  she 
was  ransomed  by  Michael  I  Romnenos  Douras 
of  Epiros  and  passed  the  rest  of  her  life  near 
Arta. 

i.rr.  Polemis,  Doubu  131.  -C.M.B. 

EURIPIDES  (Ei)pt7rtÔ7jç),  Greek  tragic  poet;  born 
Salamis  480  b.c.,  died  Macedonia  406.  Following 
thc  tradition  of  Iate  antiquity,  Byz.  scholars  fa- 
vored  the  ten  so-called  select  plays  of  Euripides. 
Rnowledge  of  the  nine  other  tragedies  was  rare 
but  evident  in  Psellos,  John  Tzetzes,  and  F.u- 
stathios  of  Thf.ssalonire  (cf.  Wilson,  infra  177, 
204).  1  he  eariiest  extant  MS  ot  Euripides  (Jeru- 
salem,  Gr.  Patr.,  Taphou  36)  dates  froin  the  ìoth 
or  1  ìth  C.,  and  his  life  is  inclucled  in  the  Souda. 
In  the  early  1 4th  C.  the  triad  of  Hecuba,  Orestes, 
and  Phoenician  Women,  which  had  become  stan- 
clard  in  the  school  syllabus,  received  philological 
study  in  the  form  of  scholia  and/or  recensions  by 
Maximos  Planoudf.s,  Manuel  Moschofoulos, 
Tiiomas  Maoistros,  and  Demetrios  I'rihlinios. 
Üf  particular  signifìcance  is  the  latter’s  edition  of 
all  19  plays. 


The  onlv  attempt  at  literan  criticism  oí  Euri- 
picles — Psellos’s  comparison  of  Euripides  and 
Gf.oroe  of  Pisidia  (ed.  A.  Colonna,  SHN  7  f  1953] 
16—21) — survives  in  a  damagcd  MS  that,  hecause 
of  its  poor  condition.  prevents  anv  conclusions  as 
to  Psellos’s  verdict.  Clearlv,  howecer,  he  admires 
Euripides  for  his  ability  to  arouse  pity  aiul  íbr  his 
versatilitv  of  stvle.  Judging  from  the  nuinber  oí 
surviving  MSS,  Euripides  was  the  most  popular 
oí  the  great  tragcdians.  He  inílueiiced  the  lan- 
guage  of  the  l 'erses  on  Adaw  by  Ic.natios  thk 
Deacon,  the  Ratomyomachia  by  Theodore  Pro- 
dromos,  and  esp.  CiiRisros  Paschon. 

While  scenes  from  F.uripides  are  represented 
in  the  Hoor  mosaics  of  Anttoch,  110  illuminated 
Byz.  MSS  of'  the  plays  survive.  Nevertheless,  K. 
Weitzinann  (Hespnia  18  [1949]  159-210)  hypoth- 
csized  their  existence  and  impact  on  the  Yenice 
Kynegetika  (see  Oppian).  In  his  view  sevcral  cas- 
kets  and  boxes  dcpict  episodes  from  the  trage- 
dies,  notably  tbe  sacrifìce  of  Iphiceneia  011  the 
Yeroli  casret  aiui  Hippoi.yeos  crowned  011  other 
ivories.  Other  scholars,  however,  connect  the  Ver- 
oli  casket  with  Nonnos  oe  Panopolis. 

n).  Schotia  metrua  arwnyma  in  Eiuipulis  Heaiham.  Orestem, 
Phoenissas,  ed.  O.I..  Smith  (Copenhagen  i<)77).  A.  Meschini, 
“Sugli  gnomologi  bizantini  di  Euripide,”  Helilum  13—14 
(1973—74)  349-62.  Miehnet  Psetìus.  The  Essays  on  Eurifndes 
and  George  oj  Pisidia  and  on  Heliotlarus,  ed.  A.R.  Dy<:k  (Vi- 
enna  1986). 

i.iT.  G.  Zunz,  An  fncjuiry  into  the  Transmission  af  the  Plays 
of  Euripides  (Cambridge  1965).  A.  Tuilier,  Eluile  comparée 
dn  lexle  et  des  sehnlies  tl'Euripide  (I’aris  1 972).  Wìlson,  Scholars 
177I.  204,  246.  254 f.  B.  Donoean,  Euripides  Papyri  (New 
Haven  1968).  A.  Turyn,  The  Bytantme  Manuscript  Tradiliou 
uf  the  Tragedies  of  Euripiiles  (Urbana  1957).  -A.C.H..  A.C. 


EUROPA,  in  Greek  mythology  daughter  of  Phoe- 
nix  or  of  Agenor  (king  of  Tyre),  who  was  ab- 
ducted  by  Zeus  disguised  as  a  handsoine  bull.  This 
episode  was  known  to  Byz.  authors:  for  example, 
Niketas  Ghoniates  (Nik.Ghon.  142.16-22)  com- 
pares  her  with  'Fheodora  Romnene,  who  was  se- 
duted  by  the  future  empcror  Andronikos  I.  A 
scholiast  to  Tzetzes  (Hist.  7:363)  transfers  Europa 
from  Phoenitia  to  F.gypt  and  makes  her  the 
daughter  ol  Nilus.  The  chureh  fathers  rational- 
ized  the  myth  of  Europa  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  myth  ol  Danaë  but  did  not  attempt  to  alle- 
goi  ize  it  in  a  Ghristian  sense,  prevented  prohably 
by  the  connotations  of  bestiality.  The  rape  of 
Europa  is  represented  twice  on  the  Veroli  casret 
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in  Loncion  (GoIdschmidt-Wcitzmann,  F.lfrnbem- 
skulpt.  I,  no.23)  and  on  other  ivorics. 

l.iT.  W.  Bühier,  RAC.  85.  Wcit/manii.  Gr.  M\th 
'  '  -A.K..,VC. 

EUROPE  (Ei)pẂ7T77).  Thc  Byz.  rctained  thc  an- 
cient  concept.  of  thrce  contincnts — F.uropc,  l.ihya 
(Africa),  and  Asia.  Since  only  narrow  straits  di- 
vided  Europe  f'rom  l.ibya,  'Fheophanes  (Theoph. 
95.1-2,  426.3-4)  considered  Spain  “the  tìrst 
country  of  Europe  frorn  the  West  Ocean.”  Tlie 
border  between  Europe  and  Asia  was  rnore  dif- 
ficult  to  detíne.  l'he  Bosporos-Hellespont  was  a 
natural  dividing  line;  10  the  north,  the  I'anais 
(Don)  River  was  considered  a  border— Laonilcos 
Chalkokondyles  (Chalk.  1:123.6—8)  assunied  that 
“the  land  beyond  the  Tanais”  was  larger  ancf 
wider  than  F.urope.  Prokopios  (Wars  8:6.13—15), 
however,  rejected  such  a  view  and — referring  10 
Aeschylus — established  the  borderline  at  Colchi- 
dian  Phasis.  Eustathios  of  ThessaIonike,  in  fiis 
commentarv  ori  Dronysios  Periegeles  (GGM 
2:222.5-12,  264.44-46),  acknowledged  the  exis- 
tence  of  isthmuses  that  forrned  buffers  between 
the  continents — Arabia  between  Libya  and  Asia, 
and  the  Caucasus,  a  “large  and  broad  isthmus 
between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Euxeinos  (Black 
Sea).”  The  semilegendary  land  ot  Thoule  was 
viewed  as  the  farthest  part  of  northern  Europe. 

Europe  was  considered  a  geographic  unity:  ac- 
cording  to  Eustathios  (2:264.44—45),  it  was  the 
most  varied  in  fbrm  among  the  continents,  sur- 
passing  Asia  and  Libya  in  wealth,  its  production 
of  fruit,  and  the  virtue  of  its  population,  but  had 
fewer  animals.  The  idea  of  F.urope  as  a  political, 
cultural,  and  emotional  concept  was  not  devel- 
oped  in  Byz.,  even  though  it  emerged  in  the  West 
in  the  1 3th  and  1 4th  C.  at  the  expense  of  the 
concept  of  Christendom;  Byz.  was  left  outside 
Europe,  which  contributed  to  the  relative  indif- 
ference  of  the  West  to  the  fall  of  Constantinople. 

The  name  Europe  was  also  applied  by  Greek 
authors  to  a  part  of  Thrace,  as  both  an  adminis- 
trative  and  ecclesiastical  division. 

LIT.  D.  Hay,  Europe:  The  Emergcnce  of  an  Idea -  (Edin- 
burgh  1968).  D.M.  Nicol,  “The  By/aniine  View  of  Western 
Europe,”  GRBS  8  (1967)  315—39.  P.  Grattarola,  "II  concetto 
di  F.uropa  alla  tìne  del  inondo  antico,”  L'Europa  nel  mnndo 
anlìco  (Milan  1986)  174—91.  ).  Koder,  “Ho  horos  'Furope’ 
hos  ennoia  chorou  ste  Bvzantine  historiographia,"  in  Ii y- 
mnlio  kai  Europe  (Athens  1987)63—74.  -R.B.H..  A.K. 


EUROPOS  (Eùpo)7róç.  Ar.  Jarâbulus,  Cerablus  on 
the  Turkish-Syrian  border),  city  of  Euphratknsis 
lniilt  on  the  sire  of  ancient.  Carcheinish  at  a  stra- 
tegic  crossing  of  the  Euphrates  River.  Its  walls 
wei  e  built  b\  Kklkr,  magisler  militum  of  Anastasios 
I  (JoshStyl,  ch.91)  and  again  by  [usrinian  I  (Fro- 
kopios,  Huildings  2.9.10).  I11  542  Europos  was  made 
the  rnilitary  headtjuarters  of  Belisarios  (Froko- 
pios,  Wars  2.20.24-7).  Circa  525  Monophysite 
monks.  expelled  under  Justin  I  froin  Ski.klkkia 
Fifria,  established  the  monastery  of  Qenneshre 
(“eagle’s  nest”)  on  a  height  opposite  F.uropos. 
After  the  Arab  conquest  (639)  il  became  famous 
for  the  presersation  of  Greek  studies  until  815, 
when  the  monastcry  was  burned  by  local  people; 
it  was  restored  by  Dionysios  of  Tki.l-Mai.irk  (died 
845). 

i.it.  F.  Nau,  "Histoire  dc*  Jean  bar  Aphlhoniya."  ROC  7 
(1902)  108—10.  -M.M.M. 

EURYTANEIA,  tnodern  prosince  in  central 
Greece.  Fhe  ancient  Eurytanes  were  a  tribe  in 
Aitolia.  The  rugged  inountainous  terrain  of  the 
region  has  led  to  its  relative  isolation;  it  contains 
a  number  of  churches  and  monasteries,  but  most 
are  posl-Bvz.  (J.l'.A.  Roumoulides,  GOrThR  30 
[1985]  61-83).  Gne  of'  the  most  important  Byz. 
monuments  was  the  large  pth-C.  donred  church 
at  F'.piskopi,  40  km  west  of  Rarpenision,  dedicated 
to  the  Dormition  (P.L.  Vokotopoulos,  He  ekkle- 
siastike  archìteklonike  eìs  ten  d\tiken  sterean  Hellada 
kaì  ten  F.peìron  [Thessalonike  1975]  69—74).  It 
receivecl  three  distinct  programs  of  wall  painting; 
tlie  first  contemporary  with  its  construction,  the 
second  in  the  Iate  ìoth  or  early  1  uh  C.,  and  the 
third  in  the  firsl  half  of  the  ì^th  C.  Before  the 
church  was  submerged  beneath  the  modern  res- 
crvoir  of  Rremasta,  the  frescoes  from  all  three 
stages  were  reniovcd  to  the  Byzantine  Museum  in 
Athens  (M.  Chatzidakis  111  Holy  Image,  nos.  2-6). 

Lii  .  A.  Orlandos,  “Byzanlina  mncmcia  tes  Aitoloakar- 
nanias,”  ABMF.  9  (1961)  3-20.  A.  Paliouras,  Hytantine  Ai- 
totmkamaHÍa  (Athens  1985).  -A.C. 

EUSEBIOS  (EùcréjStoç),  personal  name  (meaning 
“pious”).  Lhe  name  first  appeared  in  the  4th  C. 
and  immediately  spread  widely  in  tbe  Christian 
and  the  pagan  milieus:  we  know  several  pupils  of 
I.ibanios  who  are  called  Eusebios  as  well  as  many 
officials  whose  religious  beliefs  cannot  be  deter- 
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mincd.  PLRE  1:301—09  lisis  43  Enschioi  oí  thc 
4th  G.,  to  whont  sevcral  clergymen  should  he 
adcled — hishops  of  Caesarea,  Nikomedeia,  Emesa, 
and  others  (A.  Jülicher,  RE  6  [1909]  1439—44)- 
PL.RE  51:428-33  contains  fewer  men  of  tliis  naine 
in  thc  pjrh  C. — only  29.  So/omcnos  is  aware  of  14 
Eusebioi — morc  than  |ohn  (11),  PAta.  (9),  and 
Theodork  (7).  Probably  by  the  6th  C.  the  naine 
wcnt  out  of'  fashion;  Prokopios  lists  only  two. 
Theophancs  thc  Confessor  mentions  1  1  Euscbioi: 
ninc  were  active  in  the  4th  C.  and  only  two  were 
cont.emporaries  of  Anastasios  and  Justinian  I,  re- 
spcctively.  Thereafter,  the  name  disappeared  al- 
inost  completely:  throughout  publíshed  acts  of  the 
archivcs  of  Athos  only  two  rnonks  named  Eusebios 
are  found  (in  Lavra  of  thc  1  tth  C.);  RLF  (nos. 
6328—29)  registers  two  Eusebioi  (a  bishop  after 
1439,  probably  identical  with  Eusebio  da  Crc- 
mona,  and  a  metropolitan  of  Sougdaia  in  the  mid- 
1  ^Lh  C.).  Seals  give  the  same  impression:  in  the 
Laurent  Corpus  5.1-3,  only  one  clergyman,  Eu- 
scbios  of  Caza  (110.2027),  is  included;  the  editor 
dates  his  scal  to  tfie  6th  C.  In  Zacos,  Seals,  vol.  1, 
hve  Eusebioi  are  present:  thcir  scals  arc  of  the 
6th-8th  C.  Laurent’s  Cerrpus  2  contains  only  onc 
Eusebios  (no.715),  koubìkoularios  and  primikerios  of 
the  uestiarion  of  thc  pth-ioth  C.  It  should  be 
notcd  that  the  fìrst  editor,  C.  Schlumberger,  read 
the  name  differently,  as  Eugenios.  — A.K. 

EUSEBIOS  OF  CAESAREA,  churchman  and 
scholar;  born  ca.260,  died  339  or  340;  according 
to  a  Syriac  list  of  saints  he  was  buried  ort  30  May. 
He  was  educated  by  Pamphilos,  a  priest  in  Cae- 
sarea,  who  developed  Orìgen’s  traditions  and  en- 
larged  Origen’s  library;  his  high  esteein  for  Pam- 
philos  led  Eusebios  to  accept  the  surname  “of 
Pamphilos.”  Pamphilos  was  arrested  in  307  dur- 
ing  thc  anti-Christian  persecutions,  but  he  kept 
working  in  prison  with  Eusebios’s  assistance;  he 
was  beheaded  in  309.  After  the  exec  ution  of  Pam- 
philos  and  some  of  his  studcnts,  Eusebios  Hcd  to 
I  yrc  and  thcn  to  the  Thebaid. 

ln  313,  however,  as  soon  as  thc  edict  of  toler- 
ance  was  issued  by  Calerius,  he  was  elected  bishop 
of  Cacsarea.  He  became  Constantinc  I  the  Creat’s 
favoritc  and  a  histoi iographer  and  participated 
in  mariy  theologicai  discussions  of  the  period.  He 
pcrceived  thc  threat  represented  bv  Monarchi- 
anism  and  was  tolerant,  cvcn  supportive,  of  thc 


Arians;  allicd  with  Eusebios  of  Nikomf.df.ia  hc 
actively  contrihutecl  to  the  deposition  of  the  or- 
thodox  Eustathios  of  Antioch  in  330  and 
Athanasios  of  Alexandria  in  335.  He  also  partic- 
ipatcd  in  the  Council  of  (àmstantinoplc  in  336 
tliat  attackcd  the  views  of  Marrfllos  of  Ankyra. 

As  a  scholar  Eusebios  was  an  outstanding  sys- 
tcmatizer  who  asscmbled  copious  data.  His  works 
are  devotcd  primarily  to  the  problems  of  apolo- 
getics  and  church  history.  His  major  apologetic 
treatises  are  the  voluminous  Preparation  and  I)em- 
unstration  ofthe  Gospels,  both  dedicated  to  the  Arian 
bishop  of  Syrian  Laodikeia,  Theodotos.  In  the 
Preparation  he  endeavors  to  show  that  “the  philos- 
ophy  and  religion  of  the  Hebrews”  is  more  ancient 
and  richer  in  content  than  Greco-Roman  pagan- 
ism  and  exercises  a  more  powerful  influence  on 
human  life.  In  the  Demonstration,  on  the  other 
liand,  he  asserts  that  Judaism  is  limited  and 
ephemeral,  only  a  fragile  shell,  whereas  Christian- 
ity  forins  a  pcrmanent  kerncl. 

The  most  important  historical  works  of  Euse- 
bios  are  the  Chronicle,  the  Church  EListory,  and  the 
Vita  Constani  ini.  ln  the  Chronicle,  Eusebios,  fol- 
lowing  in  the  steps  of  Sextus  Julius  Africanus 
but  using  other  sources  as  well,  gave  thc  lists  of 
ruling  dynasties  of  Chaldeans,  Assyrians,  He- 
brews,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  and  in 
bricf  form  events  of  biblical  and  nonbiblical  his- 
tory,  with  special  attention  (in  the  last  section)  to 
thc  growth  of  Christianity.  Thus  Eusebios  emphá- 
sized  the  same  apologetic  principle  that  permeates 
his  Preparation :  Christianity  is  not  a  sheer  novelty 
but  a  religion  properly  rooted  in  the  past.  F.use- 
bios  produccd  several  revisions  of  the  Churc.h  His- 
tory  that  are  reflected  in  the  two  families  of  manu- 
scripts,  as  well  as  in  the  gth-C.  Syriac:  version:  he 
rcworked  his  text  in  connection  with  the  drastic 
changes  in  the  political  situation.  Nevertheless  the 
main  principlcs  of  his  approach  remained  consis- 
tent:  first  of  all,  his  ten-book  History  presents  an 
enormous  amount  of  information,  citing  earlier 
works  and  documents;  these  citations  may  not 
always  be  dependable,  but  Eusebios  believes  that 
story-telling  must  be  factual  in  order  to  be  con- 
vincing.  Second,  history  ìs  a  field  in  which  the 
Savior  is  actively  lcading  mankind  to  a  teleologi- 
cally  foreseen  future;  accordingly,  those  who  fol- 
low  the  Lord’s  path  become  victorious  and,  vice 
versa,  thosc  who  emerge  victorious  are  men  fol- 
lowing  in  thc  wav  of  thc  Lord.  In  other  words. 
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the  emperor  is  sitccessíul  betause  he  fulhlls  the 
plan  destinecl  by  God;  he  is  the  representathe  of 
God  on  earth.  Gonstantine  is  praised  precisely 
because  he  was  victorious,  and  Eusebios  malces 
him  more  Christian  than  he  really  was.  I  hircl, 
only  the  major  patterns  of  development  are  sa- 
lient  while  certain  facts  cfeviating  from  or  contra- 
dicting  them  can  be  omitted  or  transformecl  or 
replaced  by  myth  (as  Crisjtus’s  murcler  is  omitted; 
Constantine’s  conversion  to  Christianity  is  pro- 
vided  with  a  supernatural  setting;  and  Galerius, 
the  author  of  the  first  edict  of  tolerance,  is  pre- 
sented  as  a  diehard  persecutor  of  Christians) — all 
with  the  noble  aim  of  emphasÌ7.ing  the  teleology 
of  human  salvation. 

The  Byz.  often  criticized  Eusebios.  Sokrates  callecf 
him  “double-tongued.”  The  Second  Council  of 
Nicaea  of  787  proliibited  guoting  Eusebios  as  a 
witness  of  correct  belief.  Two  events  account  for 
such  a  negative  attitude;  Eusebios’s  pto-Arian 
stance  and  his  rejection  of  the  cult  of  icons.  De- 
spite  these  “shortcomings,”  Eusebios  obtained  great 
authority  and  for  the  Bvz.  rernained  the  major 
source  for  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity  and 
a  textbook  for  antipagan  and  anti-Jewish  polem- 
ics. 

kd.  PC  19-24.  Emi’biui  Wrrìte,  9  voLs.,  ed.  l.A.  Heikel  et 
al.  (L.eip/ig-Betlin  1902-56).  Eusrbiu. ■>:  The  Hislory  oj'  the 
Church,  ir.  G. A.  Williamson  (Harmondsworih  1965). 

lit.  T.D.  Barne.s,  Constantme  nnd  Eusebim  (Cainbridgc, 
Mass.,  1981).  R.M.  Grant,  Eusebius  as  Church  Historum  (C)x- 
ford  1980).  A.A.  Mosshammer,  The  Chnmicle  <>f  Eusebius 
ond  Greek  Chronographic  Tradition  (l.ewisburg,  Pa.,  1979). 
M.  Gödecke,  Geschichte  als  Mythos:  Eusrbs  ‘tCirchengeschirhte' 
(Frankfurt— New  Vork  1987).  H.A.  Drakc,  In  Praisr  oj  Con- 
stantine  (Berkelev-I.os  Angeles  1976).  -A.R.,  B.B. 


EUSEBIOS  OF  EMESA,  bishop  of  Emesa  (from 
ca.340)  and  bibfical  exegete;  born  Edessa  ca.300, 
cfied  Antioch  or  Emesa  359.  A  native  speaker  of 
Syríac,  Eusebios  fearned  Greek  at  school  prior  to 
exegetical  and  philosophical  training  at  Antioch 
and  Alexandria;  the  latter  city  introduced  him  to 
the  friendship  and  Arianism  of  George,  bishop  of 
Laodikeia,  though  he  refused  to  succeed  Athana- 
sios  of  Alexandria  to  its  see  in  339.  His  advent  at 
Emf.sa  was  greeted  by  riots  against  his  supposedly 
“too  scholarly”  personality;  intervention  hv  G.eorge 
and  the  patriarch  of  Antioch  secured  his  position. 
Apparently  semi-Arian  in  views,  Eusebios  was 


praised  fbr  his  rhetorical  skills  and  prolifìc  pop- 
ular  writing  by  Jfrome,  who  singled  out  his  hom- 
ilies  on  the  Gospels  and  pamphlets  against  the 
Jews,  (ientiles,  and  Novatians.  Thfodorft  of 
Gyrrhus  mentions  treatises  against  Manichaeans 
and  Marcionites.  Greek  fragments  of  his  com- 
mentaries  on  Gcncsis  and  Galatians  show  him  to 
íollow  the  Antiochfne  School.  of  exegesis.  About 
60  homilies  survive  in  whole  or  part  in  Armenian 
(H.J.  Lehmann,  Per  piscatores  JArhus  1975]),  Greek, 
Latin,  Slavic  (M.  Matejic  in  Literaturoinanie  i  folk- 
loristika  v  cest  Akademiku  Sbornik  Petiír  Dinekov  JSofia 
1983]  145—55),  and  Syriac.  The  pseudo-Eusebian 
Gallican  sermons  helong  inainly  tit  Faustus  of  Riez 
(Eusrbius  “ Gallicanus ”  Colìectio  homiliarum,  ed.  J. 
Leroy,  F.  Glorie,  3  vols.  [Turnhout  1970—71]). 

ED.  PG  86.1:509-62,  31:1476-88.  Eusèhr  d'Emèsr:  Dis- 
rours  conserors  en  latin,  ed.  F..M.  Buytacrt,  2  voIs.  (Louvain 
1 953-57)- 

lit.  F..M.  Buytaert,  l.'héritage  littéraire  d’Eusèbe  d'Emèse 
(l.ouvain  1949).  -B.B. 

EUSEBIOS  OF  NIROMEDEIA,  Arian  hishop  of 
Nikomedeia  (from  ca.318);  hishop  of  Gonstanti- 
noplc  (from  338/9);  died  ca.342,  probably  at  C’on- 
stantinople.  Eusehios  was  a  fellow  pupil  of  Arius 
under  Lucian  of  Antioch.  After  Arius’s  condem- 
nation  ca.320,  Eusebios,  who  had  just  become 
hishop  of  Nikomedeia,  organized  an  epistolary 
campaign  in  support  of  Arius.  Although  Eusebios 
suhscrihed  to  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Ni- 
caea  in  325,  he  was  soon  exiled  to  (iaul  by  Con- 
stantine  I  on  charges  of  supporting  the  Meletians 
(see  Melftian  Schism).  After  his  recall  in  328,  he 
became  a  leader  of  the  extreme  Arian  party,  who 
came  to  he  known  as  “Eusehians.”  He  gained  the 
favor  of  Constantine  I  and  in  337  baptized  the 
emperor  during  his  lasr  illness.  T  he  triumph  of 
the  Arian  party  was  e\ident  when  Eusebios  be- 
came  hisfiop  of  Constantinople  in  338  or  339.  His 
bricf  tenure  in  Constautinople  was  marked  pri- 
marily  hy  hostile  manemering  against  Athana- 
sios  of  Alexandria. 

Virtually  none  of  Eusebios’s  writings  survive, 
with  the  exccption  of  a  few  lettcrs  preservcd  by 
the  ecdesiastical  historians  Sokrates  (Sokr.  HE 
1.14),  Sozomenos  (Sozom.  HE  2.16),  and  T'heo- 
ijoret  of  Cyrrhus  (HE  1.5). 

l.n  .  A.  I.it  litenstein,  Eusebius  von  hlihmtedieu  (Halle  1903). 
C.  Rannengicssei'.  l)P.\(.  1:1296-99.  G.  I.uiblieitf.  "T’he 
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Arianism  ot  Fuscbius  ot  Nicomcdia."  /W.v/i  Thrologual  Quar- 
It'ily  t:i  ( I A.M.T. 

EUSTATHIANS.  Scc  F.ustathios  of  Antioch. 

EUSTATHIOS  ( Eùarẃf/toç),  inartyr  executed  un- 
der  Hadrian  and  saint;  feasulay  20  Sept;  prebap- 
tismal  namc  Placidas.  His  lcgcnd  is  preserved  in 
two  Greck  passions,  onc  ascribcd  to  Symuon  Mk- 
tai'HRastes  (a  Nurembcrg  MS  prcscnts  sliglit  var- 
iations — J.-M.  01ivier,  Atì  93  [1975]  109I);  in  a 
panegyric  of  Niretas  David  Paphlagon;  in  a 
Latin  translation  known  already  in  the  pth/ioth 
C.  (O.  F.ngels,  H'istjb  76  [1957]  119I  );  and  in  a 
Coptic  version.  Whcn  thc  lcgend  was  created  is 
uridear.  It  lias  sometimes  bccn  vicwed  as  a  reflec- 
tion  oí  Indian  motifs  that  reached  By/.  via  Syria; 
traccs  of  thc  supposed  rnigration  have  yet  to  be 
shown.  In  its  core  the  legend  is  a  Chrisiian  version 
of  thc  Job  story:  under  Trajan,  the  rich  Roman 
gencral  Placidas,  "stratelates  in  the  language  of  thc 
Rotnans,”  saw  a  huge  stag  with  a  cross  betwcen 
its  antlers  and  lieard  a  heavenly  voice  summotiing 
hirn  to  baptism.  He  became  Christian  with  his 
wliolc  family,  assumed  a  new  name  (Eustathios  01 
Eustachios),  suffered  numerous  disastcrs  (plague, 
dcath  of  cattle  and  slavcs),  left  home  for  Egypt, 
and  was  separatcd  from  fiis  wife  and  two  sons  en 
route.  Unlike  the  biblical  Job  but  Iike  the  heroes 
of  Greck  romanccs  (T.  Hägg,  Symholae  Osloenses 
59  [1984]  61-63),  Eustathios  suifered  only  tem- 
porarily,  later  recovering  both  farnily  and  fame. 
A  ncw  blow  struck  after  Trajan’s  deatli,  when 
Hadrian  ordered  Eustathios  and  liis  family  burncd 
irt  a  bronze  bull. 

Representation  in  Art.  Eustathios  is  depictcd 
in  military  costumc  from  at  lcast  thc  toth  G. 
onward.  The  two  most  frccjuently  illustratcd  scenes 
of  his  legend  are  (1)  his  vision,  which  appears  in 
Cappadocian  and  Georgian  cliurches  and  in  the 
marginal  psai.ters  (where,  rather  than  a  cross, 
the  image  of'Christ  in  the  form  of  an  icon  appears 
bctwcen  thc  antlers  of  the  stag,  and  Christ  asks. 
“Why  are  you  pursuing  rnc?”);  and  (2)  thc  mar- 
tyrdom  of  Eustathios  and  his  family  consumcd  bv 
flanies  inside  the  bra7.cn  bull.  Eurthcr  episodes 
accompany  certain  MSS  of  Metaphrastcs. 

socrci.s.  G.  van  HoofT,  "Ada  C.racca  s.  Eustathii  niar- 
lytis  <•!  sociormn  c'jus,"  AII  (i88.p  (15-1 12.  I’Ci  1  (»5:375— 
(i8.  Russ.  lr.  PoIjakova.  \'iz.  Irtr.  208-24. 


t.tr.  ItHíi  (141—43.  11.  Delehace.  Mélnnires  d'haçiographir 
greajue  et  laltne  (Brussels  itjbti)  212-39.  1.  Yehnans, 
‘Leglise  de  /.enobani  et  le  thènie  de  la  Vision  de  saint 
Eustache  cn  ( iéorgie."  C./thArch  33  (>985)  36-49. 

-A.K„  N.P.S. 

EUSTATHIOS  OF  ANTIOCH,  thcologian;  bishop 
of  Berroia  (Aleppo)  and  froin  323/4  to  326  (H. 
Chadwick,  JThSt  49  [1948]  27—35)  01  more  prob- 
ably  to  328/9  (Hanson,  infra)  bisliop  of  Antioch; 
born  Side,  died  Traianopolis?  in  Thrace  before 
337.  At  tbe  First  Council  o<  Nicaea  in  325  F.ns- 
tathios  was  one  of  the  ardent  opponents  of  Arius; 
subse<]uently  an  Arian  synod  in  Antiocb  deposed 
him  and  in  330  Constantine  I  exiled  him  to 
Traianopolis.  In  362  his  partisans.  called  Eusta- 
thians,  consecrated  Paulinos  as  bishop  of  Antiocb 
in  opposition  to  Meletios,  thus  precipitating  the 
(second)  Meleiian  Schi.sm. 

Little  of  Eustathios’s  writings  has  survived;  some 
of  his  work  is  preserved  in  Syriac  or  Georgian 
translations  (e.g.,  M.  van  Esbroeck,  OrChr  66  [1982] 
189—214),  and  attribution  is  sometimes  question- 
able.  Eustathios  attackcd  ancient  philosophers,  such 
as  Pi.otlnos  (fragment  in  Syriac — R.  Eorcnz, 
7.NTW  71  [1980]  109—28).  He  also  criticized  the 
allcgorical  exegesis  of  Origen  (in  On  the  Witch  of 
Endor,  the  only  comjiletely  extant  work  of  Eusta- 
thios).  Fragments  of  his  work  ()n  Melchisedek,  di- 
rected  against  the  Melchisedekians,  who  thought 
the  Priest-King  of  Saletn  greater  than  Ghrist,  are 
dated  in  their  present  form  to  420—50  hy  B. 
Altaner  (BZ  40  [1940]  30—47).  The  major  target 
of  Eustathios  was  Ariani.sm.  His  concern  was  to 
show  that  the  Logos  assumed,  in  the  act  of  incar- 
natìon,  the  entire  man  and  not  the  body  (sarx) 
only.  He  strongly  ein})hasized  the  existence  of  the 
two  natures  of  Ghrist;  this  later  allowed  his  ene- 
mics  to  accuse  him  of  Nestorianism. 

ed.  E.  Klostennann.  Origenes,  Eustathim  v<»i  Antiarhien 
itria  1  tregor  von  tSy.ssa  ntrer  me  tiexe  von  t.iulor  (Doiin  1912) 
iti-fia,  wilh  corr.  hv  A.  Brinkinann,  RhM  74  (1925)  308— 
13.  CPC,  nos.  3350-98. 

1.11.  R.V.  Sellers,  T.ustrithios  of  Airlioch  (Canihridge  1928). 
M.  Spanncut,  Rerherches  sur  Irs  tcrils  d'Eustathr  d'Antiorhr 
(l.ille  1948).  Quasten,  Patrutogy  3:302-0(5.  R.C.P.  Hanson, 

‘  1  he  Fate  ol  F.ustathius  of  Antioch,”  7.Kirch  95  ( 1 984)  171- 
79.  -A.K„  B.B..  l'.E.C. 

EUSTATHIOS  OF  EPIPHANEIA  (in  Syria),  his- 
torian;  died  ca.505.  His  major  vvork,  entitled  tìrief 
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Chronide  according  to  the  Souda,  is  now  lost,  but 
both  Malalas  and  Evagrios  Scholastikos  drew  upon 
it.  It  is  plausible  that  this  chronicle  began  with  the 
destruction  of  Troy  artd  reached  the  Roman  wars 
against  Persia  in  502—05.  U  we  can  believe  Eva- 
grios,  F.ustathios  epitomízed  pagan  (Zosimos,  Pris- 
kos,  etc.)  and  ecclesiastical  (Eusebios  of  Caesarea. 
Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus,  etc.)  historians.  Eusta- 
thios’s  Hv>torikon  of  the  Jndaean  Archaeology  by  “Io- 
sepos”  is  included  in  the  catalog  of  the  library  in 
Patmos  of  1200  (P.  Maas,  B7.  38  [1938]  350). 
Probably  the  same  text  is  preserved  in  a  MS  of' 
the  1 3th/ 1 4th  C.,  Paris  B.N.  gr.  1555A,  where  it 
bears  the  title  Epitome  of  the  Archaeology  by  losepos 
[wntten]  by  Eustathios  of  Epiphaneia  in  Syria\  the 
short  fragment  based  on  Josephus  Fi.avius  begins 
with  Adam  and  Eve  and  ends  with  Vespasian  and 
Titus. 

F.n.  FHG  4:138-42. 

lit.  C.  Benjamin,  RE  6  (1907)  1450Í.  P.  Allen,  “An 
Larly  F.pitomator  of  Josephus:  F.ustathius  of  F.piphancia,” 
BZ  81  (1988)  1  — 11.  Hunger ,  Lit.  1:3:23.  -A.K. 

EUSTATHIOS  OF  THESSALONIRE,  church 
official,  scholar,  and  writer;  born  ca.1115,  dìed 
Thessalonike?  1  195/6.  The  hypothesis  of  Kyria- 
kides  ( infra ,  xxxv— xxxvi)  that  he  belonged  to  the 
Rataphloron  family  is  not  valid.  F.ducated  in 
Constantinople,  Eustathios  served  as  a  scribe  un- 
der  the  future  Patr.  Michael  III;  he  became 
deacon,  after  1166  magistros  ton  rhetoron,  and 
ca.1178  (the  traditional  date  of  1174  is  wrong) 
archbishop  of  Thessalonike.  Eustathios  wrote  a 
commentary  on  Homer,  sometimes  using  the  epic 
for  allusions  to  contemporary  events.  He  also 
commented  on  Pindar,  Aristophanf.s,  Dionysios 
Periegetes,  and  John  of  Damascus.  Although  he 
is  studied  primarily  as  an  interpreter  of  ancient 
texts  and  collector  of  lost  antique  commentaries, 
Eustathios  was  an  original  thinker  and  a  great 
writer.  Politically  he  supported  Manuel  I,  but 
dared  sometimes  to  criticize  the  emperor,  esp.  for 
his  attempts  at  accommodation  with  Islamic  doc- 
trine.  Eustathios  praised  military  prowess,  but 
censured  both  venal  bureaucrats  and  grcedy  and 
illiterate  monks;  he  defended  charistihia.  In 
contrast  to  contemporary  views,  he  set  secuiar 
ideals  above  those  of  hermits  in  his  vita  of  Philo- 
theos  of  Opsirion.  Eustathios  poeticized  manual 
(esp.  agrarian)  labor  and  developed  the  concept 
of  historical  progress  from  a  primitive  way  of  life 


10  civilization.  He  rejectcd  slavery  as  an  evil  and 
unnatural  institution.  As  a  writcr,  he  endeavored 
to  shift  fiom  conventional  abstraction  to  the  pre- 
sentation  of  great  events  by  means  of  litlle  details 
and  írequent  recourse  to  sarcasm  and  irony.  He 
enjoyed  life,  considered  human  relations  tnore 
important  than  ritual,  and  loved  the  richness  of 
language;  his  plays  on  words  are  much  niore 
complex  than  the  usual  hints  at  the  signifìcance 
of  a  natne.  His  sermons  and  official  panegyrics 
are  more  conventioria!  than  his  best  works,  such 
as  On  the  Capture  of  Thessalonike  (in  1 185)  or  On 
the  ìmprouement  of  Monastic  Life,  which  expressed 
his  indh  idual  attitudes  in  a  series  of  portraits  and 
vivid  scenes. 

f.d.  G.I..F.  Tafel,  Eustathii  Opusmla  (Frankfurt  am  Main 
1832;  rp.  Amsterdam  1964).  Regcl,  Fimtes  1  —  131.  I.a  espug- 
nauone  di  Tessahmica ,  cd.  S.  Kyriakides  (Palermo  1961). 
Germ.  tr.  H.  Hungcr,  l)ie  Normatmen  in  Thessalonike  (Graz- 
Vicnna-Cologne  1955;  rp.  19(17).  Commentarii  ad  Homeri 
llradem  pertrnentes,  ed.  M.  van  dcr  Valk  (Lciden  1971-87). 
Commentarh  nd  ìlmnerr  Odysseam  (I.eipzig  1825—26).  Lng.  tr. 
of  intro,  by  C.J.  Herington,  Arwn  8  (1969)  432—34.  See  list 
in  Tuseulurn-Lexikon  244L 

i.rr.  P.  Wirth,  Eustnthiana  (Amstcrdani  1980).  Kazhdan- 
Lranklin,  Studies  115-95.  I..  Colctta,  “Lusta/io  nco-omer- 
ista,”  AntCI  52  (1983)  260-67.  N.  Serikov,  “K  voprosu  o 
'fuíoj  rcëi’  v  proiz.vedenii  Evstafíja  Solunskogo  ‘O  zachvate 
Soluni’,”  VizVrem  43  (1982)  225-28.  L).  Reinsch,  “Über 
cinige  AristoteIes-Zitale  bci  Euslalhios  von  I  hessaIonike," 
in  Uberlieferungsgeschichtliche  U ntersuchungen,  cd.  F.  Paschke 
(Berlin  1981)  479-88.  -A.K. 


EUSTRATIOS  (Eùcrrpártoç),  hagiographcr;  dìed 
after  602.  A  priest  of  Hagia  Sophia,  Eustratios 
w'as  a  pupil  of  Eutychios,  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople,  whont  lie  accompaniecì  into  exile  and 
whose  life  he  coinmemoratcd  in  a  panegyric.  He 
also  wrote  a  biography  of  the  Persian  saint  Gol- 
induch,  basecl  on  Stephen  of  Hierapolis  (G.  Gar- 
itte,  Atí  74  [1956]  422).  In  his  treatise  on  souls, 
wliicli  sui  vives  in  fragments  and  is  also  mcntioned 
by  Photios  (BibL,  cod.171),  Eustratios  defended 
three  points:  souls  are  active  immediately  after 
their  separation  from  the  [dead]  body;  they  aci 
on  their  own  initiative  and  not  as  vehicles  of  God’s 
powers;  they  are  in  need  of  church  services  that 
bring  about  tfieir  “freedom  and  überation  from 
vices.” 

Ki).  Vita  F.ntych. — PG  86:2273—2390.  Vita  fíolind. — Pa- 
pado|>oulos-Keramcus.  Analekta  4:149-74.  Treatisc  on 
souls — cd.  I..  Allalius  in  I)e  purgatorio  (Romc  1655)  336— 
580. 
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iii.  H«k.  htirhi'  .)  m  >1 .  \.  |üli(li«T.  RE  (ì  ( ii)o<)l  i.jS<)I. 
I’.  l’i^'UTs.  "S.imic  (ioliiuloiu lic.  Mamrc  Pcrsc. '  AH  (Ìü 
(ii|). ()  So-ij'i.  -IÌ.B. 

EUSTRATIOS  (martvr).  Sce  Fivk  Martyrs  of 
Smìasttia. 

EUSTRATIOS  OF  NICAEA,  philosopher  and 
theologian,  pupil  oí  )<thn  I  i  alos;  H.  c:a.  t  100.  Ku- 
stratios  was  not  condemned  in  1082  with  his  teacher 
bul  was  promoted  by  Alcxios  I.  Hesupported  the 
emperor  in  his  conf rontation  with  Leo  ok  Chal- 
ceoon,  became  oikoutnemkas  didaskalos  ca.t  1  15/16 
(Darrou/ès,  Ecclês.  306,  fr.2)  and  metropolitan  of 
Nicaea.  With  John  Phournes  Eustratios  partici- 
paled  in  the  dispute  against  Peter  (ìrossoi.ano. 
Iit  1114  he  polemicized  in  Philippopolis  against 
the  Armenians.  Eustratios  commemed  011  Arís- 
tot  lf.  and  proclainied  the  importance  ot  logic  for 
theology:  even  Christ,  he  wrote,  argued  with  the 
help  ot  Aristotelian  syllogisms  (P.  Joannou,  REB 
10  [1952J  34.22—23).  Eustratios  developed  the 
concept  of  the  unmersalia  as  pure  “names,”  whereas 
he  rcgarded  only  the  individual  as  existing.  Ac- 
cordingly  Eustratios  stressed  the  limitations  of 
art,  asserting  that  the  artist  could  not  present 
the  substance,  but  only  the  appearance  of  men 
and  animals  (DemetrakopuIos,  infra ,  p.  132.9—24); 
heavenly  bcings,  such  as  angels,  could  be  painted 
(Tnly  symbolically.  ln  his  polemic  against  the  filio- 
yuE.  Eustratios,  like  Phournes,  considered  the  Lo- 
gos  ancl  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  hands  of  God  the 
Father  (Demetrakopulos,  pp.  68.29—69.1,  95  5— 
6),  and  in  his  polemics  against  the  Armenians  he 
emphasized  the  human  nature  of  the  incarnated 
Logos.  In  1117  he  was  accused  of  fieresy:  the 
major  charge  alleged  was  his  sharp  distinction 
between  the  divine  Logos  and  Christ  incarnated 
as  a  slave.  Although  Alexios  I  and  Patr.  John  IX 
(111 1-34)  tried  10  rescue  Eustratios,  he  was  con- 
demned  and  forced  to  abdicate,  despite  his  asser- 
tion  that  the  accusation  w'as  based  on  unfinished 
drafts  stolen  from  him.  Rehabilitated  after  hìs 
dcath,  Eustratios  was  cited  as  an  authority  at  the 
council  of  1 157. 

m.  A.  DemetiakopuIos,  Ekkiesinstike  bibliotheke ,  vol.  1 
(I.eip/.ig  1H66;  rp.  UiÌdesheini  1965)47—198.  P.  Joannou, 
“Die  Delinition  des  Sein.s  bei  Eustratios  von  Nikaia,"  RZ  47 
(1954)  365—68.  See  list  in  Tusndum-Lexikon  246. 

i.it.  P.  Joannou,  “Der  Nominalísmus  und  die  mensch- 
liche  Psychologie  Christi,”  BZ  47  (1954)  369-78.  Idem,  “Le 


sort  dcs  évêques  hérciiques  rét  oneiliés." /íy tnntiou  28  ( 1958) 
1—30.  K.  Gio<:arinis,"Kustratios  ol  Nicaeas  Delen.se  ol  the 
Doetrine  ot  Ideas."  Frawisran  Sludies  24  (19(14)  159— 204. 
A.  Aleksi<l/.e,  “U11  traité  polémi<|ue  anli-I.atin  en  version 
géorgienne,”  Trudy  Tbiiissbigo  Universileta  162  (1975)  1  1  1- 
23.  S.  Gukova,  “Kosmografi<'eskij  traktat  F.vstratija  Nikej- 
skogo."  VizVrem  47  (198(1)  1 45-56.  -A.K. 

EUTHERIOS  (EùöÉptoç),  hishop  of  Tyana  and 
theologian;  died  Tyre  after  434.  At  the  Council 
ol  Ephesus  in  43 1  Eutherios  supported  his  frietid 
Nf.storios  and  by  433  wrote  a  treatise  conven- 
lionally  named  Artiilogia ,  or  Refutaíions  of  Yariou' 
Propositions — a  sharp  pamphlet  against  Cyrii.  ol 
Alexandria  ancf  his  followers.  Ehis  survi\ed  in 
two  versions— a  shorter  and  a  longer;  the  MN 
tradition  identifìed  the  author  as  Atfianasios  of 
Alexandria.  By  the  time  Photios  read  the  text  in 
tlie  yt li  C.,  it  was  attributed  to  Theodorf.t  of 
Cyrrhus,  but  Slyerus  of  Antioch  in  the  6th  C. 
knew  it  as  a  work  of  Eutherios.  Eutherios  attacked 
those  who  followed  tiie  opinion  of  tlie  multitude 
and  wcrc  satisfìcd  with  tiieir  faith  without  analyz- 
ing  Scripture;  he  defended  the  concept  of  two 
natures,  stressing  thc  existence  of  humanity  in 
Christ  ancl  the  reality  of  his  suffering;  he  argued 
that  those  who  deny  the  liuman  nature  of  the 
Savíour  do  harm  to  mankind  (par.  17). 

Five  of  Eutherios’s  letters  (to  John  of  Antioch, 
Alexander  of  Hierapolis,  Eheodoret  of  Cyrrhus, 
etc.)  are  preserved  in  a  Latin  translation.  Euthe- 
rios  mentions  his  Refutation  of  Cyrìl  in  hìs  Ietter  to 
John. 

Kt).  ancf  i.rr.  CPG  3,  itos.  6147—53.  M.  Tet/,  F.ine  Anlilogie 
des  Eulhenos  von  Tyana  (Berlin  1964).  G.  Ficker,  Eutherios 
voti  Tyana  (Leip/ig  1908).  -T.E.G. 

EUTHYMIOS,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (Eeb.? 
907—  May?  912);  born  Seleukeia  in  Isauria  ca.834, 
died  proasteion  Agathou,  on  the  Bosporos,  4/5 
Aug.  917.  A  monk  lrom  hts  youth,  h.uthyrmos 
sympathized  with  Prínce  Leo  (the  future  Leo  VI) 
in  his  conflict  with  Basil  I;  after  Basil’s  death  Leo 
appointed  him  hegoumenos  of  a  monastery  in  the 
Psamathia  quarter  of  Consiantinople,  member 
of  the  senate  and  synftellos,  and  made  Euthymios 
his  spiritual  direclor.  Euthymios  opposed  Leo’s 
“foreign"  advisers  (the  Armenian  Stylianos 
Zaoutzes,  the  Arab  Samonas,  and  Italian  Nicho- 
las  I  Mystiros),  and  defended  the  interests  of 
thc  traditional  courl  aristocracy.  During  the  crisis 
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ovcr  thc  Tktraí,amy  <»k  Lt:o  VI,  wltcn  I’air.  Ni- 
cholas  sidcd  with  the  I)onkas  familv  against  I.eo. 
Euthymios  continucd  to  support  thc  empcror; 
after  Lco  hanishcd  Nicholas.  hcappointcd  F.utin- 
mios  as  his  succcssor.  The  patriarchatc  of  F.uthy- 
mios  I»roughl  no  pcace,  and  Nicholas  was  recallcd 
frorn  exilc — cithcr  bv  Lco  or,  inuncdiatch  after 
Lco’s  dcath,  hv  Alcx;mder,  who  banishcd  Futhy- 
inios  to  Agathou. 

Fhc  writings  of  Futhymios  arc  insignificant; 
sermons  on  the  conccption  of  St.  Anna  and  a 
f'estai  homily  on  the  Virgin.  Attribution  of  ccrtain 
works  ascribed  to  F.uthymios  in  soine  MSS  is  not 
yet  provcd  (C.  van  de  Vorst,  Afí  33  [1914)  452 í, 
A.  Ehrhard,  HZ  24  [  1924]  i86f ).  The  anonyinous 
vita  of  Futhymios,  composcd  by  a  monk  of  Psa- 
mathia  aftcr  932  (D.  Sophianos,  EEfíS  38  [1971] 
289-96),  is  onc  of  the  riclicst  sources  for  the 
period  f  rom  thc  dcath  of  Basil  I  to  the  early  ycars 
oí  Constantine  VII;  unfbrtunately  some  sections 
of  thc  MS  arc  lost.  A  ncw  fragment  has  becn 
discovcrcd  bv  B.  Flusin  (TM  9  [1985]  119—31). 
On  thc  othcr  hand,  the  panegyric  of  Euthymios 
by  Arcthas  is  comentional  and  provides  only 
limited  data. 

i:i).  Homilies  on  St.  Anna  and  tlic  Yirgiii — M.  Jugic,  P(> 
16  (1922)  463-514-  ‘9  441-55. 

soimcr.  Vìla  Euthymii  patriorchae  CP,  cd.  P.  Rarlin-Haytcr 
(Brusscls  1970).  Russ.  tr.  A.  Kazhdan  in  Dve  vizíinltjskie 
ihronihi  (Moscow  1959)  9—137- 

UT.  BHG  651—52.  M.  Jugie,  “L.a  vie  ct  lcs  ocmrcs 
d'F.uthymc  patriarche  dc  Constantinople,"  E()  16  (1913) 
385-95,  481-92.  RegPatr,  fast.  2,  nos.  625-29.  J.  Dar- 
iouzcs.  DHGE  16  (1967)  58L  -A.K. 

EUTHYMIOS  OF  ARMONIA  (in  thcme  of  Op- 
sikion),  theologian  of  first  haìf  of  1  tth  C.,  who 
used  to  be  confused  with  Futliymios  Zk;abknos. 
His  biography  is  little  known.  Futhyinios  statcs 
that.  as  a  boy,  during  the  reign  of  Basil  II,  he 
visitcd  Akmonia  witli  his  mother  bccausc  of  a 
fawsuit.  Later  he  became  a  monk  in  the  Pf.hiblf.p- 
ros  monastfry  iti  Constantiuople.  He  mentions 
the  death  of  Romanos  III  in  1034.  Circa  1050 
Euthymios  scnt  a  lctter  from  Periblcptos  10  Ak- 
monia  to  warn  his  fellow  citizens  against  the  men- 
ace  of  tfie  heretics  who  were  called  Bogomils  in 
the  West  (this  is  the  first  mention  of  tlie  tcrm  in 
Byz.  literature),  but  Phoundagiagites  in  the  Ak- 
monia  rcgion;  Futhymios  was  worried  thal  the 
extreme  asceticism  of  thc  Bogomils  made  iheir 
teaching  attractive  to  monks.  It  is  quite  possiblc 
that  Futhymios  also  wrotc  the  so-called  fìrst  in- 


vcciivc  against  thc  Armenians.  which  was  for- 
mcrh'  attributcd  to  thc  k(itholìk<>s  Isaac  or  a  certain 
Jolin  of  Nicaea. 

ia>.  Kicker.  Phundag.  3—86.  l’(>  132:1155—1217. 

ut.  Bc(  k ,  Ettrhi'  532I.  M.  Ijios.  Dualist  flrmy  111  the 
Middle  Ages  (Praguc  1974)  67-77.  M.  Jugic.  "I’houndagi- 
agitcs  cl  Bogomilcs."  EO  12  (1909)  257-62.  Lrunicl, 
"I.cs  imcctiscs  ( ontrc  lcs  Armcniciis  du  ‘Uatholicos  lsaac.’  " 
REB  14(1956)  174-94.  -A.K. 

EUTHYMIOS  OF  SARDIS,  mctropolitan  of  Sar- 
dis  (ca. 785— 803);  saint;  horn  ()u/.ara  (011  thc  f  ron- 
tier  of  Lykaonia?)  754,  died  on  island  of  St.  An- 
drcw,  ncar  Cape  Akritas,  26  Dec.  831  (not.  824  as 
previoiisly  bclicved).  A  leadcr  of  thc  Ic.onophii.es, 
Futhymios  playcd  an  important  rolc  during  thc 
Sccond  Council  of  Nicaca  in  787.  Some  years 
latcr,  hc  was  accused  by  Fmp.  Nikcplioros  I  of 
participation  in  tbc  rcvolt  of  Bardanfs  Tourros 
and  was  deprivcd  of  his  sce  and  cxilccl  to  the 
ìslancl  of  Pantelleria  ncar  Sicily.  Rccallcd  tfom 
cxile.  bc  defendcd  thc  \  cncration  oficons  during 
the  reigns  of  thc  Iconodast  empcrors  Fco  V  and 
Theophilos  and  was  twice  banished.  Scceral  let- 
lcrs  of  Thcodorc  of  Stoudios  to  Euthymios  sur- 
vive.  His  vila  was  writtcn  by  Patr.  Mf.thodios  I; 
a  rhetorical  panegyric  by  a  certain  Metrophanes 
is  also  preservcd.  Methodios  rclates  that  F.uthym- 
ios  forccd  the  young  woman  whom  the  future 
einpcror  Nikephoros  1  wanted  to  marry  into  a 
nuimcry,  thus  kindling  Nikephoros’s  animosity. 

sourcf.s.  J.  Gouillard,  “Ui  vic  d’Euthyme  de  Sardcs  (t 
83  1),”  TM  10  (1987)  1-101,  with  Fr.  ir.  A.  l’apadakis.  ‘The 
Unpublished  I.iie  of  F.ulhyinius  of 'Sardis:  Bodleianus  I.au- 
diaiius  Graecus  69,"  Tradiüo  26  (1970)  63-89. 

i.n  .  BHG  2 145-46.  J.  I’argoire,  "Saint  F'.uthyrne  ct  Jean 
de  Sardes,”  EO  5  (1901-02)  157-61.  -A.K. 

EUTHYMIOS  THE  GREAT,  a  founder  of  cen- 
ohitic  monasticism  in  Palestine;  saint;  born  in 
Melitene  376/7,  died  in  liis  lavra  near  Jerusalem 
20  Jan.  473.  Nobly  born  and  dedicated  to  God 
from  infancy,  Euthyinios  became  a  priest  ca.396 
in  Melitene.  Around  406  he  went  ti»  Palestine, 
where  he  met  Theoktist.os  from  Cappadocia  (dicd 
466),  who  became  Euthymios’s  dosest  associate. 
Circa  41  1  they  settled  in  a  cave,  which  served  as 
cburch  fbr  tlie  cenobitic  inonastery  they  fbunded 
after  some  hesitation  (vita,  ed.  Schwartz,  p.17.3); 
hcrc  the  Arab  phylarch  Aspebetos  comerted  to 
CIiristianitv.  Leaving  Theoktistos  as  head  of  the 
monastery,  Futhvmios  wandcred  through  Pales- 
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tinc  ami  organb.cd  nionasterics  in  Marda  and 
Aristoboulias;  then  he  built  his  lavra  5  km  í'rom 
rheoktistos’s  monastcrv;  thc  church  was  dcdi- 
catcd  in  428/9.  The  lavra  had  15  cclls,  whcre  the 
monks  staycd  during  the  wcek;  <>n  Saturday  and 
Sunday  they  gathercd  to  cat  in  thc  refcctory  and 
slccp  in  the  dormitory.  Euthytnios  rctnaincd  neu- 
trai  ciuring  thc  ftrst  pha.se  of  the  Ncstorian  dis- 
pute;  af’ter  t.he  (iouncil  of  Chalcedon  of  451  hc 
sided  with  Juvknai.  oi  Jerusalcni,  dcnounccd  his 
rival  Tltcodosios,  ;tnd  hclpcd  to  win  thc  support 
of’  the  emprcss  Eudokía.  Cyril  of  Shythoi'ous 
wrote  Eutfiyinios’s  Eifc. 

Representation  in  Art.  Gencrally  depictcd  as  a 
balding  old  monk  with  a  particularly  long  white 
heard  (sometimes  tucked  undcr  his  belt).  portrails 
of  Euthymios  occur  as  early  as  the  frcscoes  of 
Bawít  and  Saqqära  and  wherevcr  groups  of  dcs- 
crt  monks  are  includcd.  The  illustration  of  niue 
cvents  in  thc  saint’s  liíe  adorns  a  parekklcsion 
(rcnovatcd  in  1303)  adjacent  to  thc  Clnirch  <>f  St. 
Df.mfirios  in  Thcssalonikc;  the  fiesco  cycle  bc- 
gins  before  thc  saint’s  conception  and  ends  witli 
his  dcath.  cmphasbing  his  role  as  a  ministrant  of 
thc  church  and  his  activity  in  baptizirig  Aspcbctos 
(T.  Gourna-Peterson,  Art.Ii  58  [197(1]  168—83). 

souRCF..  E.  Sthwart/,  Kyrillm  itm  SfothopolLs  (Lcip/ig  1931)) 
3-H5.  Er.  tr.  A.-J.  Ecstugière,  I.es  moiìm  di'  Patestine  (Paris 
u»(ìa)  5f>- ‘44- 

lit.  HHC>  647-6504.  S.  Y'ailhé,  Saml  Euthyme  le  Gmnd 
moine  de  Palestme  ( Ì/6-4-Ì)  (Paris  1 909).  Mom  iki.  .Y ea  Moni 
1 : 1  (><>1.  |.  fìobcrg,  LCl  6:201-03.  I-  Yorct,  “A  propos  dcs 
Y'ics  dc  saint  Euthvnic.  abbc,”  Afí  104  (19HO)  453—55. 

-À.K..  N.I'.S. 


EUTHYMIOS  THE  IBERIAN,  saint,  also  known 
as  Euthymios  Mt'ac’mindeli  (“of  the  Holy  Moun- 
tain”);  born  Georgia  between  955  and  960,  dictl 
Gonstantinople,  13  May  1028.  Son  of  John  tlte 
Iberian  and  cofounder  of’thc  monasicry  of  Iyf.ron 
uii  Atltos,  Eudiytnios  seivcd  us  supcnoi  íimn 
1005  10  01 19.  Hc  contributed  muclt  to  the  trans- 
lation  of  Greek  theological  and  hagiographic.tl 
works  into  Georgian  (lists  of’these  translations  are 
íound  in  his  I.ile  and  in  the  Teslament  ol  his 
lather);  some  scmrces  also  ascribe  to  him  transla- 
tions  f’rom  Georgian  into  Greek,  induding  Bar- 

l.AAM  ANI)  IOASAPH - tllC'  UltlCr  ÌS,  hoWtWCT,  ()UC‘S- 

tionahlc.  l’he  typilton  written  by  Eutliymios  for  his 
monasterv  is  lo.st,  Init  it  is  cited  in  ltis  l.ifc.  Tlic 
Etfe  ol  Euthymios  and  his  father  was  written  in 
(•eorgian  bv  Gforgf.  M  1 'ac’minofu  <51.1045  and 


indudes  valuable  infdrmation  about  the  revolt  of 
Bardas  Sri.f.ros. 

soi'Rcf.  E  Abul;id/c,  Dzveli  h'art'uli  ajrjogrup' iuli  litera- 
turis  dieglebi,  vol.  2  (T  bilisi  1967)  38—100.  I.al  .  tr.  P.  Peclers, 
Tlistoircs  nionasliijucs  gcorgicmics,"  Alí  36—37  (1917-19 
|  1922])  5-68. 

LI'l'.  Earchtiisvili,  Oeorg.Lit.  126-54.  J.  I.etori  in  lvir. 
1:39-42.  -A.K. 

EUTHYMIOS  THE  YOUNGER,  also  called  Eu- 
thymios  of  Thessalonike,  saint;  baptisma)  name 
Niketas;  born  yillagc  oí’Opso,  Galatia  823/4,  dicd 
island  of  Hiera  14/15  ^ct-  898.  Euthyrnios  was 
fiorn  to  a  well-to-do  family  (eupatrides)  obliged  to 
givc  military  service  ( strateia ).  He  married  Eu- 
phrosyne,  also  ol  prosperous  background,  and 
iathered  a  daugfiter,  Anastaso.  In  841/2  he  left 
his  family  atul  fled  to  Bithynian  Olympos  to  be- 
come  a  monk.  He  traveled  much;  twice  to  Athos, 
to  T  hessalonike,  to  the  islund  of  Neoi,  and  else- 
where.  He  ascended  a  eoluinn  (.slylo.s)  at  least  twice 
antl  ended  his  life  as  a  hermit  in  a  cave;  never- 
theless,  the  cenobitic  monastery  was  his  ideal,  and 
he  tried  to  establísh  order  among  dispersed  mo- 
nastic:  settlers  on  Athos.  Circa  864  Euthymios  be- 
came  a  deacon  (I).  Papachryssanthou  suggests  that 
he  was  a  priest)  in  order  to  arrange  liturgical 
services  for  Athonite  hermits;  ca.870  he  convcrted 
the  ruinous  Church  of  St.  Andrew  at  Peristerai, 
east  of  ThessaIonike,  into  a  monastery.  In  a  sense, 
his  activity  foretold  and  prepared  the  way  for 
Athanasios  of  Athos. 

Euthymios's  Life  was  written  bv  his  disciple  Basil, 
tonsured  ca.875  (erroneously  identified  by  Porfirij 
Uspenskij  witli  an  archbishop  oí'  Thessalonike). 
His  eyewitness  account  has  many  chronological 
índications  (not  always  accurate).  Basil  persistently 
stresses  the  importancc  of  manual  iafior  for  inortks. 
He  mentions  Arab  raicls  on  At.hos  and  surround- 
ing  areas  but  is  quite  uninterested  in  evems  in 
Gonstanimopie. 

fi>.  I..  Pctii,  “Vie  ct  ofíicc  dc  Si.  Eulhyine  lc  )cuiie.” 
HUC  8  (1903)  55-205,  also  in  fílIO  5  (1904)  1.4-51. 

nr.  HHC  655.  1).  Papachryssantbou.  'T.a  Vic  dc  saint 
E.uthymc  lc  jcunc  ct  la  mótropolc  dc  TTiessaloiii<)uc  à  la 
lin  du  IX1'  ci  au  dcbut  du  X''  sicdc,"  lil'.fí  52  (1(174)  225- 
45-  '  -AÌK. 

EUTOHIOS  (Ei)rÓKtoç).  commentator  on  niathe- 
matical  works;  horn  Ascalon  ca.480.  A  contem- 
porary  ol  Ammonios  and  Anthf.mios  of  T  r.aI.lks, 
Eutokio.s  was  a<tive  in  Alesandria  and  perhaps 
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Constantinoplc  in  tlie  early  6tli  C.  He  is  also 
known  to  have  lectured  on  philosophy.  Eutokios 
wrote  conunentaries  on  three  works  of  Ar- 
tiniMF.DES — On  the  Measurement  of  a  Circle ,  On  the 
Sphere  and  the  Cylinder ,  and  On  Plane  Equddma. 
'I'he  íìrst  two  of  these  connnentaries  were  used  b\ 
Isidore  of  Miletus,  tlie  last  two  were  translated 
into  Latin  by  Will.iam  of  Moerbfhf  at  Viterbo  in 
late  tabg.  Lutokios  also  wrote  a  commentary  on 
books  1-4  of  the  Conics  of  Apollonios  of  Perge 
that  is  dedicated  to  Anthetnios.  Finally  it  has  been 
persuasivelv  argued  by  J.  Mogenet  (L'introduction 
à  l’Almageste  [Brussels  1956]  ü a — 34 )  that  F.utokios 
was  also  the  author  of  the  Introduction  to  Ptolemy's 
Creat  Cornposition ,  which  was  originally  the  scholia 
to  book  ì  of  the  Almagest  to  which  he  refers  in  his 
commentary  on  the  On  the  Sphere  and  Ihe  Cylinder. 
The  Inlroduclion  seems  10  have  been  usecl  by 
George  T rarf.zountios  for  his  Inlroduction  of  1451 
(J.  Monfasani,  Colleclanea  Trapetuntiana  [Bing- 
hamton,  N.Y.,  1984]  674,  (387 f  ) . 

Eutokios  was  not  a  mathematician  of  any  orig- 
inality  but  did  understand  almost  all  of  the  tech- 
nical  rnaterial  that  he  cornmented  011.  He  also 
preserves  a  number  of  solutions  by  earlier  math- 
ematicians  whose  works  are  no  Ionger  available  to 
us. 

F.n.  Coinmeiuaries — Archimedis  opera  urnnin.  ed.  J.L.  Hei- 
berg,  L.  Siammis,  voI.  3  (Leip/ig  1972).  Archimède.  ed.  (,. 
Mugler,  vo).  4  (Paris  197H),  wiih  Fr.  tr.  Apolhmii  Pergari 
quae  Graece  exstant,  ed.  J.L.  Heibcrg,  voI.  2  (L.eip/ig  1H93) 

1 68-36 1 . 

LiT.  I.  Bulmer-Tbomas,  DSH  4:488-91.  Wilson,  Schotars 
45  L  86.  ’  — I).P. 


EUTROPIOS  (EÙTpÓ7rtoç),  favorite  <»f  Arkadios; 
born  near  the  Persian  frontier,  died  Chaleedon 
Aug.?  399.  An  emancipated  slave  and  eunuch,  he 
entered  the  service  of  Theodosios  I  and  became 
the  guardian  of’  tlie  young  Arkacfios.  With  the 
support  of  S  t  ti.iCHO,  Eutropios  removed  Rufinus 
and  replaced  him  as  the  most  powerful  figure  in 
the  empire,  hrst  as  praeposìtus  sucri  cubiculi  (f’rom 
395),  then  as  patrihios  (398)  ancl  consul  (399) — 
both  titles  never  previousIy  awardccl  to  eunuchs. 
He  granted  privileges  to  the  Jews  (esp.  merchants) 
and  sccured  the  support  of  the  church  bv  appoint- 
ing  [ohn  Chrysostom  as  bishop  of  Constantino- 
ple  and  by  issuing  ordinances  against  heretics  and 
pagans.  Eutropios  successfully  commaiided  an 
army  against  the  Huns  who  imaded  Arnienia  in 


397/8.  He  nevertheless  excit.ed  hatred  by  his  a\a- 
rice,  hy  demoting  ancl  condemning  respected  of- 
fìcials,  by  abolishing  the  church’s  right  of  asylum, 
by  disrupting  the  alliance  with  Stilicho  wlien  he 
supported  the  revolt  of  Ch.do,  and  bv  showing 
coniempt  towarcl  Cothic  niercenaries  (esp.  Fri- 
bigild  and  then  Gainas).  In  399  Eutropios  íìnally 
managed  to  of’fend  tfie  empress  Eudoxia,  who 
dismissed  him.  Fcaring  for  his  life,  tfie  eunuch 
Hed  to  Hagia  Sophia.  Ghrysoslorn,  in  a  brilliant 
speeeh,  repuested  imjierial  mercy  for  the  f'ormer 
consul.  Eutropios  was  nevertheless  exiled  t.o  G\- 
prus,  then  recalled  and  executed.  His  acts  and 
honors  were  nullifìed  by  an  edict  of  17  Aug.  399. 
The  sources  (Eunapios,  /osimos,  Glaudian,  etc.) 
describe  Eutropios  in  extremely  negative  terms. 

i.rr.  PIJiE  2:440—44.  Dcmougeot,  Unité  162-234.  8. 
Db|»)),  /ritgeschichle  in  Dichtungrn  CUiutlitms  (Wicsbaclcn  1  (|8o) 
159-74.  A.S.  Ko/.Iov,  “Bor’ba  inc/.clu  politiccsboj  oppo/icicj 
i  pravittTstvoin  Vi/antii  v  395-399  gg-.’’  AI)SV  13  (1976) 
74-79.  -i.f.c;. 


EUTROPIUS,  Latin  historian  and,  according  to 
tlie  Souda,  a  sophist;  born  Bordeaux?  ^th  G.  Al- 
though  there  is  some  discussion  about  his 
identity  and  career,  Eutropius  apparently  held 
a  string  of  high  offices  under  various  emperors; 
magister  epistularum  (beiore  361),  magister  rnemoriae 
(369).  proconsul  of  Asia  (37  1  -72),  praetoi  ian  pre- 
fect  (Illyricuin,  380—81),  and  consul  (in  387).  Both 
Symmachus  and  Libanios  addresscd  letters  to 
him  in  the  period  387-90.  ln  363  he  was  one  of 
several  historians  10  accompany  the  emperor  Ju- 
i.ian  on  his  ill-fated  Persian  expedition.  Eutropius 
composed  a  breviary  of  Roman  history  in  ten 
books  from  753  b.c.  to  Valens’  accession  in  364. 
It  is  conventional  in  opinions,  sober  in  subject 
matter,  and  dear  in  language.  His  silence  011 
Christianity  does  not  j)rove  him  a  pagan,  as  sotne 
believe,  as  suc  b  reticence  is  a  stylistic  ai'i'cctaltun 
of  many  late  Roman  historiatis.  Lutropius ’s  book 
became  acccssible  to  thc  Byz.  through  the  Greek 
translations  of  Paionios,  a  pupil  of  Libanios  (L. 
Balfetti,  IiSJhh  3  [192;;]  15—36),  and  ol  Gapito 
Lycius  111  Justinian  I’s  timc. 

Ei».  Eiitrnpii  Brei'iarium  ob  urhe  ciinditn,  c-d.  ( ..  Suntmi 
(I.c-ip/ig  1979). 

i.n  .  H.W.  Bircl.  “Fulropius:  His  Lilc’  and  (àirecT."  Echns 
du  Monde  ClassiifuelClussiail  \'icu’s  32  n.s.  7  (1988)  51—60. 
I).  Lribolis.  Eutropiiis  historiais  Imi  hni  tteìtenes  iiietaplinistai 
tnii  Iireviarhnn  ah  uibe  cnndita  (Alhcns  194  1).  -B.B. 
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EUTYCHES  (Eùtẃ^t??),  monk  and  archimandrite 
of  a  suburban  Constantinopolitan  nionastery  (from 
410);  born  ca.370,  died  after  451  or  cven  454  (D. 
Stiernon,  DPAC  1:1307).  An  ardent  opponent  of 
Nestorios,  Eutyches  was  a  staunch  supporter  of 
Cyril  of  Alexandria;  he  defended  the  interests 
of  AIexandria  at  the  court  of  Theodosios  II,  ex- 
ercising  influence  there  due  to  his  connections 
with  the  eunuch  Chrysaphios,  his  godson.  Devel- 
oping  Cyril’s  ideas,  Eutyches  launched  the  con- 
cept  of  Monophysitism.  Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus 
attacked  him  anonymously  in  the  Eranistes,  and 
Eusebios,  bishop  of  Dorylaion,  accused  him  of 
heresy  in  448.  At  his  trial  later  that  year,  Eutyches 
denied  that  Christ  had  two  natures  after  the  In- 
carnation;  he  refused  to  acknowledge  even  the 
hypostatical  union  of  two  natures  in  Christ  and 
to  accept  that  Christ  was  consubstantial  ( homoou - 
sìos)  with  mankind.  Patr.  Flavian  condemned  him 
on  22  Nov.  448,  a  condemnation  subsequently 
supported  by  Pope  Leo  I.  Eutyches,  however,  won 
the  day  at  the  “Robber”  Council  of  Ephesus  in 
449  when  Flavian  was  deposed.  The  death  of 
Theodosios  II  was  a  heavy  blow  for  Eutyches:  he 
was  deposed  and  exiled  to  a  site  not  far  from 
Constantinople.  Pope  Leo,  in  a  letter  of  9  June 
451,  insisted  on  Eutyches’  banishment  to  a  more 
remote  place.  His  subsequent  fate  is  unknown. 

ed.  CPG  3,  nos.  6937—40.  P.  Anannian,  “L'opuscolo  di 
Eulichio,  patriarca  di  Costantinopoli,  sulla  “Distinzione  della 
natura  e  della  persona,”  in  Armeniaca.  Mélanges  d’études 
arménìennes  (Venice  1969)  316—82,  with  Ital.  tr. 

lit.  A.  van  Roey,  DHGÈ  16  (1967)  87-91.  E.  Schwartz, 
Der  Prozess  des  Eutyches  (Munich  1929).  R.  Draguet,  “La 
christologie  d’Eutychès  d’après  les  Actes  du  synode  de 
Flavien,”  Byrantion  6  (1931)  441-57.  -A.R. 


EUTYCHIOS,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (Aug. 
552-between  22  and  31  Jan.  565;  2  Oct.  577-6 
Apr.  582)  and  saint;  born  Phrygian  village  of 
Theios/Theion  512,  died  Constantinopie;  feast- 
day  6  Apr.  His  father  was  a  lieutenant  of  Beli- 
sarios  (PG  86:228 ìBC).  Educated  in  Constanti- 
nople,  Eutychios  became  a  monk  and  then  katholikos 
(i.e.,  superior  of  all  the  monks)  in  the  metropolis 
of  Amaseia  (col.  2296AB).  Justinian  I  selected  him 
to  succeed  Menas  as  patriarch,  since  Eutychios 
supported  the  emperor’s  position  in  the  dispute 
about  the  Three  Chapters.  Eutychios  presided 
over  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in  553  and 
dedicated  Hagia  Sophia  after  its  restoration.  Prob- 


ably  by  558  relations  between  Eutychios  and  Jus- 
tinian  had  begun  to  deteriorate;  the  emperor  urged 
both  him  and  Belisarios  to  attend  a  silentium  that 
investigated  the  case  of  some  subordinates  of  Be- 
lisarios  who  were  involved  in  a  plot  (Theoph. 
238.11  —  15).  The  patriarch’s  opposition  to 
Aphthartodocetism  aroused  Justinian’s  anger, 
and  the  emperor  exiled  him  to  Amaseia,  replacing 
him  with  John  III  Scholastiros;  after  the  latter’s 
death  Eutychios  was  restored  by  Justin  II.  Euty- 
chios  had  a  theological  discussion  with  the  future 
pope  Grecory  I  on  the  question  of  the  resurrec- 
tion  of  the  flesh. 

Of  his  works  (on  Origenism,  against  the  Mon- 
ophysite  interpretation  of  the  Trisagion,  etc.)  little 
has  survived  excepting  titles.  His  pupil  Eustratios 
wrote  the  vita  of  Eutychios,  full  of  biblical  and 
patristic  allusions;  it  contains  some  data  on  Chos- 
roes  I’s  invasion,  and  some  miracles  worked  by 
Eutychios  are  of  interest  for  cultural  history.  Thus 
the  patriarch  healed  a  young  mosaicist  who  had 
been  injured  by  a  demon  after  he  was  forced  to 
destroy  a  mosaic  in  a  private  house  in  Amaseia 
on  which  the  story  of  Aphrodite  was  depicted  (PG 
86:2333D-234oB).  Eustratios  called  his  hero  “the 
archiereus  of  the  oihoumene"  (C0I.2281A),  an  early 
case  of  the  use  of  this  title. 

source.  Vita  by  Eustratios — PG  86:2273—2390. 

lit.  RegPatr,  fasc.  1,  nos.  244—49,  260—63.  Beck,  Rìrche 
380.  Laurent,  Corpus  5.1,  no.  1.  R.  Janin,  DHGE  16  (1967) 
94  f-  -A.K. 

EUTYCHIOS,  exarch  of  Ravenna  (ca.728— ca.751). 
A  eunuch  of  patrician  rank,  Eutychios  was  sent 
by  Leo  III  to  Italy  after  the  murder  of  the  exarch 
Paul,  probably  to  remove  Pope  Gregory  II  for 
opposing  the  emperor’s  Iconoclasm  (Anastos,  “Leo 
III’s  Edict”  26-31;  D.  Miller,  MedSt  36  [1974] 
102-05).  Eutychios  went  first  to  Naples  and  un- 
successfully  attempted  to  have  Gregory  and  the 
Roman  nobies  murderea.  ne  then  approacned 
the  Lombards  and  agreed  to  help  King  Liutprand 
gain  Spoleto  and  Benevento  in  exchange  for  aid 
against  Gregory.  When  they  arrived  in  Rome 
(729?),  however,  the  pope  won  over  Liutprand, 
who  reconciled  Eutychios  and  Gregory.  Eutychios 
apparently  stayed  in  Rome,  for  shortly  thereafter 
(730?)  Gregory  gave  him  troops  against  Tiberius 
Petasius.  The  sources  do  not  mention  Eutychios 
further  by  name,  but  he  is  assumed  to  have  been 
exarch  until  the  Lombards’  capture  of  Ravenna 
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ca.75 1 .  If  so,  Iie  was  the  exarch  who  sought  refuge 
and  help  in  Venice  in  the  late  730S,  when  the 
Lombards  fìrst  took  Ravenna;  entreated  by  Pope 
Grf.gory  III,  the  Yenetians  recaptured  the  city 
and  returned  it  to  Byz.  control.  So,  too,  Eutychios 
would  have  been  the  exarch  who  petitioned  Pope 
Zacharias  in  the  early  740S  to  dissuade  Liutprancl 
f'rom  attacking  Ravenna. 

ut.  C.  Diehl,  Etudes  sur  l'administration  l>\zantine  dans 
l'narcliat  dc  Havenne  ( Paris  1 888).  T.  Hodgtin,  Italy  antl  Her 
Im/aders  (600-744),  v»h  6  (Oxford  1916)  487-98.  J.  l. 
Hallenbeck,  “Thc  Roman-Byzantinc  Rcconciliation  ol  728: 
Genesis  aiuf  Significances,"  BZ  74  (1981)  29-41. 

-I’.A.H. 


EUTYCHIOS  (painter).  See  Michael  (Astrapas) 
AND  EUTYCHIOS. 

EUTYCHIOS  OF  ALEXANDRIA,  known  in  Ar- 
abic  as  Sahd  ibn  BatrlC]  (i.e.,  “patriarch”);  Melkite 
patriarch  of  Alexandria  (Ironi  22  Jan.  935):  born 
17  Aug.  877,  died  Eustât  11  May  940.  A  learned 
physician,  Eutychios  is  best  known  for  the  Annals 
that  go  under  his  name,  a  chronography  on  the 
Byz.  model  written  in  Arabic  and  extending  from 
the  age  of  Adam  to  the  year  938.  The  form  in 
which  the  AnnaLs  of  Eutychios  has  beert  published 
in  modern  times  is  the  result  of  numerous  edito- 
rial  expanstons  by  later  Melkite  writers.  A  notabie 
feature  of  the  AnnaLs,  in  the  accounts  of  the  years 
after  the  rise  of  Islam,  is  the  coordination  of  the 
reigns  of  the  caliphs  and  of  the  Oriental  patrí- 
archs  with  the  reigns  of  the  patriarchs  and  ent- 
perors  of  Byz.  The  Annals  report  irnportant  events 
in  the  history  of  Byz.,  such  as  the  so-called  Moe- 
chian  Controyf.rsy  in  the  time  of  Constantine 
VI,  and  they  propose  an  eccentric  account  of 
Iconoclasm  by  representing  it  solely  as  an  over- 
reaction  to  the  abuses  of  certain  iconophiles  011 
the  part  of  Emp.  Theophilos  (Griffith,  “Apolo- 
getics  in  Arabic”  154-yo). 

A  number  of  other  Christian  Arabic  works  are 
assigned  to  Eutychios,  most  importantly  a  long 
apologetic  treatise,  The  Book  of  the  Demonstration. 
It  is  now  clear,  however,  that  this  and  other  texts 
attributed  to  him  were  rtot  written  by  Eutychios. 

ED.  Annales,  ed.  L.  Cheikho,  2  vc»Is.  (Beirut-Paris  190Ö— 
09).  I.at.  tr.  PG  111:907-1156.  Excerpts — Das  Annalenwerk, 
ed.  M.  Breydy,  2  vofs.  (I.oinain  1985).  with  Germ.  tr.  The 
Book  t>[  the  Demonstration,  ed.  P.  Gacliia,  4  vols.  (I.ouvain 
1960-61),  with  F.rig.  tr.  by  W.M.  Watt. 


lit.  M.  Breydy,  F.tudes  sur  Sacìd  ilm  Batrìtj  et  ses  sources 
(Louvain  1983).  L.V.  Isakova,  “K  voprosu  o  chronikc  Ev- 
tichija  i  ee  rukopisjach,”  VizVrem  44  (1983)  112-16. 

-S.H.G. 

EVAGRIOS  PONTIROS  (Eùáyptoç  noertKÓç), 
monastic  writer;  born  Ibora,  Pontos,  ca.345,  died 
Egypt  399.  He  was  ordained  a?iagnostes  by  Basil 
the  Creat  and  deacon  by  Crf.gory  of  Nazianzos, 
who  was  also  his  teacher.  In  380  he  accompanied 
Cregory  to  Constantinople,  wliere  he  attained  fame 
as  a  preacher;  a  scandalous  love  affair,  however, 
soon  forced  his  departure.  Having  been  received 
by  Melania  the  Elder  at  Jerusalem,  in  383  Eva- 
grios  embraced  the  monastic  life  in  Egypt,  living 
in  Nitria  and  Reilia.  He  associated  with  Mararios 
the  Creat  and  Makarios  of  Alexandria  (G.  Bunge, 
Irénikon  56  [1983]  215—27,  323—60)  and  sup- 
ported  himself  as  a  calligrapher.  Evagrios  also 
composed  his  w'orks  on  the  monastic  life  during 
his  sojourn  in  the  Egyptian  desert. 

Evagrios  followed  Origen,  accepting  his  idea  of 
the  preexistence  of  souls  as  pure  intellectual  beings 
that  assumed  Hesh  and  became  sinful  but  are  to 
be  reconstituted  in  angelic  shape  ( apokatastasis ) 
and  unified  with  Cod.  Jesus  Christ  was  the  single 
spiritual  being  who  did  not  fa.ll  away  from  the 
Logos,  although  he  remained  united  to  the  flesh. 
Asceticism  was  for  Evagrios  the  main  path  to 
salvation.  He  developed  the  concept  of  “practical” 
behavior,  which  he  interpreted  not  as  the  “active” 
but  the  anachoretic  life;  its  major  purpose  was 
the  struggle  against  eight  wicked  logismoi,  or  sinful 
desires,  namely  gluttony,  fornication,  avarice,  grief, 
wrath,  torpor,  vainglory,  and  arrogance.  Cleansed 
of  these  logismoi  the  pious  man  would  be  able  to 
contemplate  the  created  world  and  divine  wis- 
dom. 

After  Evagrios  was  condemned  for  Origenism 
in  553,  many  of  his  works  were  lost;  some  are 
preserved  under  the  name  of  Neilos  of  Anryra, 
some  in  Syriac,  Armenian,  Latin,  and  other  trans- 
lations.  Nevertheless  his  concept  of  practical  be- 
havior,  his  list  of  eight  logismoi,  and  his  aphoristic 
style  as  w’ell  as  the  iiterary  genre  of  spiritual  c.e.n- 
tuna  (short  catechetical  units)  or  chapters  influ- 
enced  subsequent  monastic  literature,  for  ex- 
arnple,  Cassian,  Palladios,  and  later  Symeon  the 
Theologian. 

f.d.  Traité  fmititjue  ou  le  moine,  «1.  A.  &  C.  Guillaumont, 
2  voIs.  (Paris  1971).  wiih  Fr.  ir.  The  Hrahtihos:  Chapters  on 
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Prayi’r,  tr.  J  K  Bambeigci  (Spenter,  Mass.,  1970).  Syriac 
\ersion — ed.  A.  Guillaumont,  I.es  iix  centuries  <ies  " Kephaluiu 
enoslìca"  (Paris  1958),  with  Fr.  tr. 

Lir.  W.  Frankenberg,  Euagrius  Ponticus  (Berlin  1912). 
A.  Guillauinom,  “Un  philosophe  au  désert:  Evagre  le  Pon- 
tiuue,"  Plili  181  (1972)  29—56.  ldein,  Les  ''Hephalaia  gnos- 
tica"  d'F.uagre  le  Pontiijue  (Paris  1962).  A.K. 

EVAGRIOS  SCHOLASTIROS,  ecdesiastical  his- 
torian;  born  Epiphaneia  in  Coelc  Syria  ca.536, 
died  after  594.  Eyagrios  was  a  lawyer  (scholas- 
tihos)  at  Antioch,  also  holding  sonie  probably 
honorary  administrative  offices.  His  Church  History 
covcrs  in  six  books  the  years  431-594,  using  both 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  sources.  Photios  ( Bihl ., 
ood.29)  thought  him  an  undistinguished  stylist, 
but  soundly  orthodox  and  commendably  inter- 
ested  in  the  history  of  images.  A  Chalcedonian  in 
theology,  he  treats  the  Council  of  45 1  at  length, 
but  is  compromising  tow'ard  Monophysitism.  His 
secular  narrative  emphasizes  the  vírtues  and 
achievements  of  Marcian,  Tiberios  I,  and  Maur- 
ice.  A  certain  parochialism,  however,  results  in 
inore  space  being  given  to  the  affairs  of  Antioch 
(esp.  the  career  of  Patr.  Gregory  [570-93])  than 
to  Constantinople.  His  style  is  conventionally  rhe- 
torical,  but  not  excessively  poetic,  and  he  eclecti- 
cally  uses  pagan  and  Christian  models  (V.  Caires, 
ByzF  8  [1982]  29-50).  Overall  estimates  vary  widely, 
often  criticizing  him  for  credulity,  but  his  eyewit- 
ness  accounts,  sifting  of  sources,  citation  of  doc- 
uments  from  the  archives  of  the  Antiochene  pa- 
triarchate,  and  inclusion  of  bibliography  make  his 
history  invaluable. 

tn.  Ecclesiasiical  Hislory ,  ed.  J.  Bidez,  L.  Parmentier 
(London  1898;  rp.  Amsterdam  1964);  Fr.  tr.  A.J.  Festu- 
gière,  Byzarition  45  (1975)  187-488. 

i.it.  P.  Allen,  Evagnus  Scholasticus  the  Church  Historian 
(l.oiiYain  1981).  -B.B. 

EVANGELION  (cvocyys}\LOir},  c'cungcltary,  thc  byz. 
Gospel  t.ECTioNARY,  used  chiefly  at  Eucharist.  The 
evangelion  contains  only  those  Gospel  passages  that 
are  actually  read.  The  first  part  has  the  Gospel 
ì.F.crrioNS  for  the  mobile  cycle,  in  liturgical  order 
John,  Matthew,  Luke,  Mark.  It  must  not  be  con- 
íused  with  the  te.traevangehon  (see  Gospf.l  Book), 
which  contains  the  complete  text  of  the  four  Gos- 
pels,  arranged  exactlv  as  they  are  in  the  New 
Testament,  but  with  the  beginning  and  end  of 
cach  passage  to  be  read  indicated  in  the  margiti 


and  numbered.  The  second  part,  known  as  the 
synaxarion  (wrongly  as  the  menologion),  Iists  the 
lfctions  for  each  day  of  the  year  from  1  Sept., 
providing  the  full  Gospel  passage  unless  it  already 
appears  earlier  in  the  %'olume.  The  Gospel  lections 
for  feasts  that  fall  on  a  fixed  date  in  the  church 
cai.endar  are  select;  those  of  the  movable,  tem- 
poral  cycle,  which  varies  depending  011  the  date 
of  Easter,  are  semicontinuous,  i.e.,  read  more  or 
less  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  Bible 
text.  In  the  latter  cycle,  each  Gospel  is  associated 
with  a  particular  period  of  the  year:  John,  the 
period  from  F.aster  to  Pentecost;  Matthew,  from 
Pentecost  to  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Gross  (14 
Sept.);  Luke,  from  then  until  the  beginning  of 
Lent;  Mark,  throughout  Lent. 

Usually  included  in  MSS  of  the  evangelion  are 
the  Twelve  Passion  Gospels  read  at  (Jood  Friday 
orthros.  These  are  a  composite  series  of  harmo- 
nized  readings  from  the  four  Gospels,  of  Palestin- 
ian  origin,  arranged  to  recount  in  chronological 
sequence  the  events  of  Jesus’  passion  and  death. 

Lectionary  Illustration.  Evangelia  are  fre- 
quently  adorned  with  Evangelist  port  raits;  fui  - 
ther  figural  illustration,  which  is  relatiyely  rare, 
may  comprise  headpieces,  smaller  framed  or  un- 
íramed  pictures  near  the  appropriate  lection, 
marginal  illustrations,  and  inhabited  initials.  In 
the  most  sumptuously  illustrated  euangelia  the  syn- 
axarion  section  is  also  illustrated;  these  MSS  date 
primarily  between  the  ìoth  and  i2th  G. 

i.it.  F..C.  Colwell,  D.W.  Riddle,  Prolegoinena  to  the  Study 
of  the  Lectionary  Text  of  the  Gospels  (Chicago  1  933).  V.  Burns, 
“The  Greek  Manuscriptsconnected  by  their  Lection  System 
with  the  Falestinian  Syriac  Cospel  Lectionaries,”  Studia 
Bihlica  2  [  =  Journal for  the  Study  of  the  Neu<  Testament-,  supp.J 
(1980)  13-28.  W.C.  Braithwaite.  “The  I.ection-System  of 
the  Codex  Macedonianus,”/7'/iSl  5  (1904)  265-74.  S.  Tsuji 
iri  llluminated  G reek  MSS  34-39.  K.  Weitztnann,  Byiantine 
Liturgical  Psallers  and  Gospels  (I.ondon  1980),  pts.  VIII,  X, 
XI,  XII,  XIV.  -R.F.T..  A.C. 

EVANGELIST  PORTRAITS,  found  throughout 
Byz.  art,  are  prominently  represented  in  the  pf.n- 
denti vf.s  below  the  domes  of  churches,  on  the 
tf.mplon,  on  the  epitaphios,  and  csp.  in  MSS, 
w'here  they  are  the  most  commonly  illustrated 
subject.  In  physical  type,  the  older,  gray-haired 
Matthew  and  John  contrast  with  the  younger, 
dark-haired  Makk  and  Lukf..  In  MSS,  they  are 
rarely  represented  standing;  they  are  usually 
seated,  and  depicted  as  writing,  mcditating,  reach- 
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Evangelist  Portraits.  Portraìt  of  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist  in  a  Gospel  book  (Athens,  gr.  57,  fol.265v);  1  lth 
C.  National  Library,  Athens. 

ing  forward  to  a  lectern,  dipping  their  pens  in  an 
inkwell,  or  occasionally  erasing  a  text  or  sharp- 
ening  their  quills.  The  evangelists  write  on  a  codex 
or  roll,  usually  in  Greek,  but,  in  the  i3th  C., 
sometimes  in  Latin.  Often  shown  before  architec- 
tural  backgrounds,  they  are  surrounded  by  Iec- 
terns  and  desks  with  writing  paraphernalia.  They 
may  be  framed  by  arches  and  accompanied  by 
illustrations  of  the  liturgical  feast  at  which  the 
beginningof  each  Gospel  was  read.  Fromca. tooo, 
John  is  depicted  dictating  to  his  assistant  Procho- 
ros,  and,  less  frequently,  Peter  and  Paul  instruct 
Mark  and  Luke,  respectively.  The  inclusion  of 
evangelist  symbols  is  rarer  than  in  the  Latin 
West.  The  importance  and  ubiquity  of  evangelist 
portraits  was  such  that  other  authors  (e.g.,  David, 
the  church  fathers,  hymnographers)  were  com- 
monly  represented  in  the  same  manner. 

lit.  H.  Hunger,  K.  Wessel,  RfíK  2  (1968)  452-507. 
Nelson,  Preface  íí  Miniature  75-91.  I.  Spatharakis,  The  Lefl- 
Handed  Eyangelist:  A  (Lmtrtbution  ta  Palaeologan  honography 
(London  1988).  -R.S.N. 


EVANGELIST  SYMBOLS.  The  four  beasts  (Zo- 
dia)  of  Ezekiel  1:10 — man,  lion,  ox,  eagle — were 
associated  from  the  2nd  C.  onward  with  the  four 
Evangelists  of  the  New  Testament.  In  Byz.  art, 
they  most  often  surround  Christ  in  Majesty.  Thus 
they  first  appear  projecting  from  the  mandorla 
of  the  youthful  Christ  in  the  apse  mosaic  at  Ho- 
sios  David  in  Thessalonike.  In  several  ìoth- 
througb  1  ith-C.  Cappadocian  apses  showing  the 
Prophetic  Vision,  the  symbols  accompany  a  ma- 
ture  Christ;  labeled  with  the  words  intoned  in  the 
liturgy  before  the  Trisagion,  the  symbols  link  the 
Christ  of  the  image  with  the  revealed  Christ  of 
the  liturgy.  In  various  Gospel  frontispieces,  they 
surround  the  Majestas  Domini,  echoing  certain 
Gospel  prefaces  that  explain  the  existence  of  four 
Gospels  by  relèrring  to  the  four  beasts  crying  the 
glory  of  “him  who  sits  upon  the  Cherubim.”  In 
soine  Gospel  books,  each  Evangelist  is  paired  with 
a  symbol.  The  paíring  of  symbols  and  Evangelists 
varies  from  book  to  book  throughout  the  nth- 
i2th  C.  Only  with  a  late  i2th-C.  set  of  verses 
found  in  eight  decorative  style  Gospels  does 
the  pairing  standard  in  the  West  and  in  Armenian 
art  appear:  man/Matthew,  lion/Mark,  ox/Luke,  ea- 
gle/John.  Possibly  through  Western  influence,  this 
pairíng  becomes  customary  in  Palaioiogan  art. 

lit.  ).  Lafontaine-Dosogne,  “Théophanies-Visions  aux- 
que!ìes  participent  les  prophètes  dans  I’art  byzantin  après 
la  restauration  des  images,"  in  Synthronon  135-43.  Neison, 
Preface  &  Miniature  15—53,  109-18.  -A.W.C. 


EVARISTOS,  mid-ioth-C.  deacon  and  librarian 
( bibliophylax ),  author  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Con- 
stantine  VII  Porphyrogennf.tos,  “born  in  the 
purpie  silk.”  The  letter  is  preserved  only  in  Ara- 
bic.  The  emperor  had  commanded  Evaristos  to 
produce  a  history  of  the  saints  “in  easy  language.” 
In  his  letter  Evaristos  informs  the  ruler  that  he 
has  sketched  biogiaphies  of  the  saints,  established 
their  dates,  and  verihed  the  records.  Evaristos’s 
compilation,  now  lost,  was  probably  a  step  toward 
the  comprehensive  work  by  Symeon  Meta- 

PHRASTES. 

ed.  A.S.  Lewis,  M.D.  Gibson,  Forty-one  Facsimiles  of  Dated 
Chnstian  Arabic  MSS  (Cambridge  1907)  27Í  (with  Eng.  tr.). 

lit.  Ehrhard ,  Überlieferung,  1.1:24,  n.i.  -A.K. 


EVE.  See  Adam  and  Eve. 
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everyday  life,  in  the  broad  sense,  en- 

compasses  the  entirety  of  Byz.  culture:  thus,  T. 
Talbot  Rice’s  book  (infra)  includes  sections  on  the 
imperial  court,  church,  administration,  army,  etc. 
In  the  narrow  sense,  everyday  life  is  ordinary 
human  activity  and  comprises  diet  and  costume, 
behavior  and  superstitions,  entertainment, 
housing,  and  furniture.  The  subject  is  poorly 
studied  and  sources  are  limited:  historiography, 
rhetoric,  and  liturgical  texts  are  not  very  helpful, 
although  they  are  the  best  known  writings;  ar- 
chaeology  provides  some  scattered  data;  hagiog- 
raphy,  documents,  and  letters  offer  only  small 
nuggets  of  information  (P.  Magdalino,  BS  48  [1987] 
28—38).  The  content  of  mural  and  book  illustra- 
tion  is  of  mixed  evidential  value:  the  costumes, 
gestures,  and  attìtudes  of  protagonists  in  sacred 
iconography  appear  to  be  conventional  and  often 
antique,  yet  peripheral  details  in  both  urban  and 
rural  scenes  may  well  reflect  current  circum- 
stances. 

While  daily  life  in  late  antiquity  was  municipally 
oriented  and  situated  primarily  in  open  spaces, 
Byz.  funneled  its  energy  inside  closed  buildings. 
A  comparison  of  two  great  vitae,  those  of  Symeon 
of  Emesa  (6th  C.)  and  Basil  the  Younger  (ìoth 
C.),  reveals  the  change:  Symeon  is  depicted  in  the 
streets  and  squares,  Basil  within  the  houses  of  his 
supporters.  Public  life  did  not  totally  disappear — 
some  processions  and  feasts  continued  to  be  held 
in  public — but  it  was  significantly  contracted:  the 
theater  ceased  to  exist,  religíous  services  dis- 
pensed  with  many  outdoor  liturgical  ceremonies, 
even  races  and  circus  games  tended  to  be  replaced 
by  carnivals  and  by  sports  and  competitions, 
such  as  polo  and  tournaments,  which  were  on  a 
reduced  scale  and  socially  restricted.  The  shift 
from  reading  aloud  to  silent  reading,  the  adoption 
of  silent  prayer,  the  abandonment  of  public  re- 
pentance,  the  playing  of  quiet  board  games  like 
chess — all  these  belong  to  the  same  phenomenon 
of  “privatization”  of  everyday  life. 

With  the  exception  of  churches,  there  was  no 
new  construction  of  public  buildings  in  Byz.  towns, 
and  the  regular  city  planning  of  antiquity,  with 
squares,  porticoes,  and  wide  avenues,  was  re- 
placed  by  a  chaotic  maze  of  narrow  streets  and 
individual  habitats.  The  houses  of  the  nobility 
(villas  or  mansions)  also  lost  their  orderly  arrange- 
ment,  which  was  replaced  by  a  group  of  irregu- 
larly  shaped  rooms,  bedchambers,  terraces,  and 


workshops;  also  abandoned  was  their  openness  to 
nature  in  the  form  of  the  atrium — with  its  implu- 
vium,  inner  garden,  and  fountain — or  naturalistic 
floor  mosaics.  Houses  became  darker,  and  the 
shift  in  lighting  from  lamps  to  candles  after  the 
7th  C.  contributed  as  well  to  this  change. 

The  increased  use  of  tablf:s  and  of  the  writing 
desk  influenced  various  habits — from  readingand 
writing  (including  the  format  of  the  book)  to 
dining  and  games.  'I  he  bed  as  the  symbol  of  the 
most  private  aspect  of  daily  life  became  consis- 
tently  distinct  from  c.hairs  or  stools,  which  were 
tised  for  more  social  occasions.  Pottery  (see  Ce- 
ramics)  grew  more  uniform  and  less  decorated 
than  in  antiquity;  it  served  primarily  the  private 
needs  of  the  family,  whereas  imperial  banquets 
used  gold  and  silver  ware. 

A  respect  for  the  human  body  determined  the 
form  of  ancient  costume:  the  body  was  covered 
only  minimally  and  there  was  no  fear  of  naked- 
ness.  Byz.  costume,  however,  which  began  to  adopt 
the  use  of  trousers  and  sleeves,  was  a  reaction 
against  the  openness  of  antiquity,  and  heavy  cloaks 
provided  people  with  additional  means  of  con- 
cealment. 

Patterns  of  food  consumption  evidently  changed 
as  well:  in  the  ordinary  diet,  the  role  of  bread 
decreased,  whereas  meat,  fish,  and  cheese  be- 
came  more  important.  Dining  habits  changed, 
too,  from  a  relaxed  reclining  to  the  more  formal 
sitting  on  chairs.  While  we  can  surmise  that  the 
actual  diet  was  not  spare  by  medieval  standards, 
the  predominantly  monastic  ideology  of  the  Byz. 
condemned  heavy  meals  and  praised  ascetic  ab- 
stemiousness. 

Bathing  habits  also  changed:  the  public  baths, 
which  had  served  virtually  as  a  club  for  well-to- 
do  Romans,  almost  dìsappeared  and  ancient  bath- 
houses  were  often  transformed  into  churches. 
Provincial  baths  were  few,  located  in  log  huts  full 
of  smoke  coming  from  an  open  heartn. 

The  nuclear  family  was  the  crucial  social  unit 
responsible  for  the  production  of  goods,  so  that 
hired  workers  (misthioi)  and  even  slaves  (see 
Slavery)  were  considered  an  extension  of  the 
family;  the  education  of  children  was  also  the 
family’s  responsibility.  The  family  was  limited  to 
a  certain  extent  by  the  neighborhood,  guild,  or 
village  community;  it  was  these  microstructures 
that  took  charge  of  organizing  feasts.  Women, 
who  indisputably  played  a  decisive  role  in  the 
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household,  were  eompelled  to  reniain  in  a  speciai 
part  of  the  house  and  to  wear  “decent”  dress, 
which  served  clearly  t<t  distinguish  a  matron  f'rom 
the  i’Rostituit.,  whose  inore  revealing  costume 
suggested  iminoral  conduct.  T  he  unitt'  of’the  family 
was  empiiasized  by  the  custom  of  connnon  meals 
and  by  the  father’s  right  to  indoctrinate  (some- 
times  with  physical  force)  all  the  mernbers  of  iiis 
small  household. 

Depictions  of  everyday  lif’e  are  rare  as  primary 
subjects  in  art,  although  many  indications  can  be 
gleaned  frorn  biblic.al  images  in  MSS  such  as  the 
Octatf.uchs  w'here,  for  exarnple,  scenes  of  birth, 
legal  penalties,  and  activities  such  as  tfireshing 
and  various  modes  of  transportation  reffect  Byz. 
practice.  A  market  scene  appears  in  a  íresco  at 
the  Blachernai  monastery  in  Arta  which  depicts 
a  procession  of  the  Y’irgin  Hodegetria.  It  shows 
merchants  displaying  their  merchandise  in  bas- 
kets  and  on  benches,  fruit  and  beverage  vendors, 
and  their  customers.  By  contrast,  ceramic  house- 
hold  vessels  made  for  everyday  use,  when  diey 
do  contain  hgural  decoration  of  any  sort,  show 
scenes  from  mythology,  fable,  or  epic. 

lit.  Ph.  Koukoules,  Iiyzantijwn  bio.s  kai  j/olitismos,  6  vols. 
(Athens  1952-57).  T.  Talbot  Rice,  Iiveryday  Life  in  Byzan- 
lium  (L.ondon-New  York  19Ö7).  C.  Mango,  "Daìly  L.ife  in 
Byzantium,”  JÖB  31.1  (1981)  337-55;  32.1  (1982)  252—57. 
G.  l.itavrìn,  Kah  iili  tnmntíjcy?  (Moscow  1973).  M.A.  Polja- 
kovskaja,  A.A.  Cekalova,  Vizantija :  byt  i  >iravy  (Sverdlov.sk 
1989).  He  hnthemerine  zoe  slo  Bymntino  (Alhens  1989). 
Kazhdan-Epstein,  Change  74-83.  Yeyne,  Prwate  Life  235- 
409,  551—641.  G.  Walter.  La  v ie  quotidienne  à  Rymnce  au 
siècle  des  Comnrnes  (I’aris  1966).  -A.K..  A.C. 

EVIL  (teatda).  The  eore  of  the  problem  of  evil  is 
how  far  responsibility  for  it  can  be  attributed  to 
God.  Late  antiquity  presented  two  diametrieally 
opposed  concepts  of  evil.  The  dualistic  systems  of 
Gnosticism  and  Manichaeanism  considered  evil 
as  a  “snbstance”  warring  with  the  good,  symboli- 
cally  treated  as  a  battle  of  darkness  against  light. 
The  material  world  ts  the  realm  of  evil,  created 
by  the  inferior  deity  and  contrasted  to  the  divine 
and  heavenly  world.  In  contrast,  Prorlos  as- 
sumed  that  evil  had  only  a  dependent  existenee 
(parhypostasis)  and  was  eaused  by  manifold  factors 
such  as  weakness,  lack  of  knowledge,  or  lack  of 
goodness;  he  criticized  Plotinos,  for  whom  evil 
wras  an  inherent  quality  of  matter. 

Ghristianity  overcame  the  contradietion  after 
painful  vacillations;  Origfn.  for  examp!e,  viewed 


the  cosmos  as  consisting  of  an  opposition  of  light 
and  darkness.  The  core  of  the  Ghristian  solution 
is  Augustine’s  view  tfiat  Adam’s  original  sin  wras 
perpetratcd  contrary  to  naturc  (divine  nature  has 
no  evii  in  itself);  original  sin  was  committed  not 
due  to  fiuman  frff.  wili.  (as  was  tlie  viewr  of 
Pei.agianism),  but  by  the  mysterious  dispensation 
of  God,  who  knows  how  to  transform  evil  into 
good.  John  of  Damascus,  011  the  other  hand,  em- 
phasized  that  any  creation  of  God  was  good,  but 
that  botfi  angels  and  mortals  were  autexousioi ,  tlrat 
is,  granted  f reedom  of  choice  to  follow  God’s  law 
or  deviate  from  it;  we  are  responsible  for  our 
w'rongdoing,  just  as  tlie  criminal,  not  the  judge, 
is  responsible  for  a  felony  and  deserves  punish- 
ment.  John  also  drcw  a  distinction  between  evil 
“by  nature”  (deeiation  from  (iod’s  law)  and  “ap- 
parent”  (subjectively  perceived)  evil,  that  is,  the 
hardships  and  trials  of  life  (including  fasting,  vig- 
ils,  etc.)  that  in  fact  contribute  to  our  saIvation. 
Redemption  from  Adam’s  sin  was  achieved  by 
Ghrist’s  sacrifìce  and  is  continued  in  baptism  and 
other  sacraments.  John  Ghrysostom  consistently 
explains  Christ’s  sacrihce  as  propitiating  the  Fa- 
ther  and  reconciling  mankind  with  an  angry  God. 
In  Ghristian  belief,  the  Devil  and  his  df.mons  are 
the  embodiment  of  evil;  the  mission  of  saints  is 
the  battle  against  demons.  Despite  the  symbolism 
oflight  and  darkness  this  struggle  is  not  conceived 
dualistically,  since  it  evolves  under  God’s  paternal 
care  and  aims  at  the  improvement  of  corrupted 
human  nature. 

lit.  F.  Young,  “Insight  or  Incoherence?  The  Greek 
Fatliers  on  God  and  Fvil," JF.H  24  (1973)  1 13-26.  M.  Erler 
in  ProUos  Dtadochos:  Úber  die  F.xistenz  des  Biisen  (Meisenheim 
am  Glan  1978)  v-ix.  H.G.  Beck,  Vorsehurig  und  Yorherbestim- 
mung  in  der  theologischen  Literatur  der  Bymntiner  (Rome 
1937).  -A-K. 

EVIL  EYE,  a  popular  amuietic  image  of  the  4th- 
8th  C.  characterized  by  an  eye  surrounded  by  a 
variety  of  threatening  beasts  and  instruments:  lions, 
snakes,  seorpions,  daggers,  etc.  Most  often  it  is 
found  on  a  bronze  pendant  amui.ft  whose  other 
side  hears  the  Holy  Ridfr.  Amuletic  inscriptions 
against  tlie  evil  eye,  without  a  representation,  are 
also  common  (e.g.,  “the  seal  of  Solomon  holds  the 
evil  eye" — Russell,  infra  540).  Botli  would  combat 
the  envious  glanee  that  was  popuiariy  believed  to 
facilitate  thc  access  of  demons  to  a  coveted  thing 
or  person.  The  antidote  was  to  display  the  inevi- 
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suf  íering  ol'the  covetous  individual  or,  more 
sitec  ifìcath ,  of  his  “evil  eye.”  In  'Ihc  Testament  of 
Solomon  (ecl.  C.C.  McCown  [I.eipzig  1 92 2 J  18.39) 
one  demon  reports:  “My  power  is  annulled  hy  the 
engraved  iinage  of  the  much-suffering  eye.” 

i.n.  J.  Russell.  “The  Kvil  Kye  ín  Early  Kyzantine  Sod- 
etv."  JOli  (1982)  539-48-  -C,.\' 

EVLIYA  ÇELEBI,  Ottoman  scholar,  sipähi,  and 
traveler;  born  Istanbul  25  Mar.  1611,  died  Istan- 
bul?  1684.  Evliya  was  the  author  of  the  ten-volurne 
Seyahatname  (Book  of  Travels),  professedly  a  de- 
scription  with  considerable  elaborations  of  Evliya’s 
extensive  journeys  and  various  sojourns  through- 
out  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  beyond,  primarily 
f'or  ca.  1630-76.  Evliya  wrote  to  entertain  and  his 
language  ís  a  mixture  of  learned  and  vernacular 
Ottoman.  His  sources  include  his  personal  obser- 
vations,  hearsay,  cited  ancl  uncited  literary  works, 
and  his  own  lively  imagination.  Assurcdly,  some 
of  what  Evliya  wrote  is  fictitious.  Nonetheless,  he 
conveys  a  plethora  of  credible  data  regarding  the 
geography,  cities,  monuments,  institutions,  peo- 
ples,  and  cultures  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  of  his 
time.  For  Byz.  studies,  Evliya’s  work  is  replete 
with  information  concerning  the  status  and  de- 
veloprnent  of  previously  Bvz.  peoples  under  Ot- 
toman  rule.  Book  1  is  esp.  important  for  its  rna- 
terial  on  the  topography,  ethnography,  and  folklore 
of  Istanbul.  No  critical  edition  of  this  work  yet 
exists. 

Ki).  and  th.  F.i'liyä  Çelebi  seyâhâtnamesi ,  10  vols.  (Istanbul 
1 896- 1 938),  in  Üttoman.  Evliyä  Çelebi  seyâhâtnamesi ,  1 5  vols. 
(Istanbul  1971),  in  Turkish.  Kng.  tr.  Books  1—  a — J.  von 
Hammer-Purgstall,  Narralwe  of  Trauels  in  Europe,  Asia ,  and 
Afriea  in  the  Seventeenth  Cenlury  (by  Evliyá  EJendí),  2  vols.  in 
1  ([.ondon  1834;  rp.  New  York  1968 ).  He  Kentnke  kai  Dytike 
Maítedonia  kata  ton  Ebligia  Tseleb,  ed.  B.  Demetriades  (Thes- 
salonike  1973). 

lit.  J.  Mordtmann-H.  Duda,  F.I-  2:717-20.  B.  Lewis, 
The  Muslim  Discorery  of  Eurttpe  (New  York-London  iq82). 

-S.W.R. 

EVRENOS  (’E {3pevé£,  and  similar  fornts),  Otto- 
man  general;  died  Ycnice-i  Y’ardar  1417.  Origi- 
nally  a  heg  of  Rarasi,  Evrenos  joined  the  Otto- 
nians  after  they  concjuered  that  beylik.  Evrenos 
had  sen  ed  from  1359  as  general  under  Sülcyman 
Pasha,  Murad  I,  Bayezid  I,  Süleyman  Çelebi,  and 
Mehnied  I.  Evrcnos  participated  iti  virtually  all 
the  critical  campaigns  and  battles  fought  by  the 


Ottomans  in  Europe  during  his  Iifetime.  During 
the  1360S-80S,  he  led  many  of  the  Turkish  con- 
qucsts  in  Bvz..  Thrace  and  Macedonia  and  cap- 
tured  Corinth  in  1397.  Evrenos  himself  aequired 
vast  estates,  centered  at  Yenice-i  Vardar  (mod. 
Yiannitsa  in  northern  Cireece),  the  sitc  of  his  fam- 
ily  tombs. 

Byz.  views  of  Evrenos  were  typically  negative. 
Manuel  II,  writing  ca.1409,  attributed  to  him  an 
“unrivaled”  hatred  of  Christians  and  extreme  cru- 
elty.  Among  Muslims,  Evrenos  was  rcnowned  for 
his  heroism,  piety,  and  generosity. 

Lir.  1.  Mdikoff,  Eì’  2:720.  I.  U/.unçar$ili,  ÍA  4:414-18. 

— S.W.R. 

EVTIMIJ  OF  TÜRNOVO,  patriarch  of  Bulgaria, 
teacher,  and  writer;  born  Túrnovo  between  about 
1320  and  1330,  died  Backovo  ca.  1400.  As  a  young 
mouk  in  a  monastery  in  Türnovo  he  was  attracted 
by  Hcsychasm,  of  which  he  became  a  lil’elong 
defender.  He  was  tlie  protégé  of  Patr.  Tkodosijf., 
wit.h  whoni  he  went  to  Constantinoplc  in  1363. 
He  thcn  spent  some  years  in  the  Lavra  and  Zo- 
graphou  monasteries  on  Athos.  Returning  to  Bul- 
garìa  in  1371  he  lounded  the  monastery  of  Holy 
'Frinity  near  Türnovo,  which  became  a  center  of 
scholarship  and  literature.  Elected  patriarch  in 
1375,  he  helped  in  the  struggle  to  preserve  Bul- 
garian  independence  and  to  maintain  the  reli- 
gious  unity  of  the  Bulgarian  people.  After  the 
Turkish  capture  of  Túrnovo  in  1393,  he  was 
expelled  and  imprisoned  in  the  Petritzos  mon- 
asterv  at  Backovo. 

Evtimij  revised  and  corrected  earlier  Church 
Si.avonk:  translations  from  Greek  ancl  sought  to 
standardize  Slavonic  orthography  and  grammar 
in  the  face  of  linguistic  change.  His  original  writ- 
ings  comprise  Lives  of  Bulgarian  saints  (for  ex- 
ample,  St.  John  ok  Rila),  panegyrics  of  saints, 
tiieoiogicai  treatises,  and  murgicai  texts.  He  ex- 
tended  the  tìexibility  and  expressiveness  of  Old 
Slavonic  and  imroduccd  to  Slavonic  literature 
something  of  the  culture  of  mid-i4th-C.  Bvz.  His 
works  enjoyed  great  intìuence  in  Serbia,  Rumania, 
and  Russia  as  well  as  in  Bulgaria. 

F.D.  \Verke  des  l’atriarcheu  vun  Bulgurien  E.uthymios,  ed.  h.. 
Kalu/.niacki  (Vienna  1901:  rp.  Lonclon  1971). 

i.ir.  I.  Bogdancn,  Eatriarh  Ertinúj  (Solìa  1970).  kl.  Iva- 
nova.  Patnarh  Eatimij  (Sofìa  1986).  1>.A.  Syrku.  K  istorii 
ispraideniia  knig  v  fíulgarii  v  XIV  veke,  2  vois.  (Si.  Petersburg 
1890-98).  N.C.  Kocev  in  Eulturuo  nni'itie  na  fíidgarshuta 
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dúríana:  krajal  na  XI1-XIV  vek  (Sofia  1985)  278-84.  G. 
Dancev,  “Otnoíenie  Evfimija  Tyrnovskogo  k  eretiíeskim 
ucenijam,  rasprostranjavíimsja  v  Bolgarskich  zemljach,” 
BBulg  6  (1980)  95-104.  -  R.B. 

EWER.  See  Cherniboxeston. 

EX  VOTO.  See  Votives. 

EXAGION  (èijàyu)v,  Lat.  exagium),  a  unit  of  weight 
equal  to  1/72  of  the  heavy  Roman  Ubra  or  Byz. 
logarike  litra  [=  4.44  g].  Synonymous  terms  are 
stagion,  saggio  (It.),  and  mitqäl  (Ar.).  Since  the 
solidus  weighed  exactly  one  exagion,  the  term  was 
also  used  to  refer  to  the  coin.  Exagion  can  also 
identify  the  weic.hts  used  to  control  gold  coins. 
After  1204  exagia  of  different  weight  are  re- 
ported,  that  is,  they  are  1/72  of  “pounds”  that 
differed  from  the  logarike  litra. 

lit.  Schilbach,  Metrologif  183,  204.  K.  Wessel,  RBK  2:795— 
800.  -E.  Sch. 

EXAKTOR  (è£áKT(op),  fiscal  official  in  the  late 
Roman  Empire  whose  main  function  was  to  exact 
arrears  of  taxation;  exaktores  had  under  their  com- 
mand  a  staff  of  subaltern  officials,  including  prak- 
tores.  Usually  attached  to  a  particular  city,  the 
exaktor  was  first  appointed  by  the  emperor,  Iater 
by  the  curia.  After  the  6th  C.  the  exaktor  disap- 
pears  temporarily. 

The  gth-C.  taktika  do  not  mention  exaktores, 
but  the  ìoth-C.  Taktikon  of  Escurial  places  them 
between  the  protasekretis  and  mystikos.  They  seem 
to  have  retained  certain  fiscal  functions.  An  act 
of  the  1  ìth  C.  is  signed  by  John,  megas  chartoularios 
of  th egenihon  and  exaktor  (N.  Wilson,  J.  Darrouzès, 
REB  26  [1968]  18.18).  Tzetzes  ( Hist .  5.609-11) 
boasts  that  his  grandfather  George  was  a  re- 
nowned  exaktor  who  fulfilled  the  duty  of  praktor 
in  various  themes.  At  the  same  time,  the  exaktor 
became  a  high-ranking  judge  of  the  imperial  tri- 
bunal.  After  1204  the  post  is  unknown. 

lit.  Oikonomides,  Listes  3 2 5 f .  Dölger,  Beiträge  68.  Lau- 
rent,  Corpus  2:480—83.  O.  Seeck,  RE  6  (1909)  1542-47. 

-A.K. 

EXALEIMMA  (èiáLEtfipM,  from  exaleipho ,  “to  wipe 
out,  erase”  [from  the  tax  roll]),  a  fiscal  term  ap- 
plied  to  immovable  property.  The  term  appears, 
almost  exclusively  in  documents,  from  1259  to 


1361,  although  the  adjective  exaleimmatikos,  as  in 
exaleimmatike  stasis,  is  firmly  attested  from  1300 
until  1420.  Exaleimmata  were  bought,  sold,  do- 
nated,  granted  in  pronoia,  reassigned  to  other 
paroikoi,  broken  up  and  parceled  between  paroikoi 
and  their  lord,  and  given  fiscal  assessments  com- 
parable  to  other  properties.  While  V.  Vasirevskij 
(ZMNP  210  [1880]  158)  first  identified  exaleimma 
as  escheat,  later  scholars  (Dölger,  Sechs  Praktika 
122;  Zakythinos,  Despotat  2:240;  Solovjev-MoSin, 
Grcke  pouelje  432)  frequently  interpret  exaleimmata 
as  ruined  properties.  A  few  documents,  however 
(. Zogr .,  no. 18. 11-14;  M.  Goudas,  EEBS  3  [1926] 
133E  no.7.6— 10;  Docheiar.,  no.40. 1 3— 14),  dem- 
onstrate  that  exaleimmata  could  be  cultivated  prop- 
erties  producing  income. 

The  use  of  the  participle  exalipheis  in  the  Treatise 
on  Taxation  (Dölger,  Beiträge  116.2—6)  and  later 
documents  through  the  i2th  C.  and  the  use  of 
the  adjective  exeleimmenos  in  mid-iith-  to  mid- 
i3th-C.  documents  suggest  that  an  exaleimma  was 
an  escheated  property,  which  reverted  to  the  own- 
er’s  lord  (a  private  landlord  or  the  state  in  its  role 
as  a  landlord)  as  a  result  of  the  death  or  flight  of 
its  owner  (usually  a  paroikos)  without  leaving  a 
proper  heir.  The  use  of  these  terms  also  suggests 
that  in  the  late  Byz.  agrarian  system,  based  on  the 
paroihia,  exaleimma  played  a  role  analogous  to  that 
held  by  klasma  in  the  earlier  Byz.  agrarian  system 
based  on  the  village  community. 

lit.  M.  Bartusis,  “Exaleimma:  Escheat  in  Byzantium," 
DOP  40  ( 1986)  55-81 .  -M.B. 

EXALTATION  OF  THE  CROSS.  See  Cross, 

CULT  OF  THE. 

EXAMPLE  (TrapáBeiyfia)  was  considered  by  an- 
cient  rhetoricians  as  a  trope  (Martin,  Rhetorik 
262),  based  on  the  juxtaposition  of  objects  and 
aimed  at  exhortation  or  dissuasion;  unlike  the 
parable,  examples  dealt  with  actual  phenomena 
and  not  with  possible  ones  ( RhetGr ,  ed.  Spengel, 
3:200.21-201.2).  The  church  fathers  frequently 
used  examples  to  clarify  subtle  theological  con- 
cepts,  such  as  illustrating  the  Trinity  by  means  of 
the  sun  and  its  rays,  or  demonstrating  the  exis- 
tence  of  two  natures  in  Christ  by  the  example  of 
the  human  soul  and  body.  Leontios  of  Byzantium 
(PG  86:i453A-C)  asserted  that  theological  truth 
could  not  be  proven  by  “natural  reason”  and 
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ridiculed  the  philosophers  who  rely  on  examples. 
The  prototype,  he  said,  always  lacks  likeness;  even 
though  Ethiopians  and  ravens  are  both  black,  they 
are  totally  dissimilar.  John  of  Damascus  explicitly 
emphasized  that  examples  must  not  be  completely 
identical  ( Schriften ,  ed.  Kotter,  12:169.19—24,  4:128, 
ch.54.6— 7).  -A.K. 

EXARCH  (è'fap^oç),  the  name  of  several  ofhcials 
in  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical  administration. 

Secular  Exarchs.  At  the  time  of  Justinian  I 
exarch  was  identified  with  a  doux  (C.  Benjamin, 
RE  6  [1909]  1552O;  eventually  the  term  became 
the  designation  of  the  governor  of  an  exarchate, 
holding  both  civil  and  military  power.  Later,  in 
the  ìoth-C.  Book  of  the  Eparch,  the  term  was 
applied  to  the  heads  of  several  guilds,  the  pran- 
diopratai  and  metaxopratai;  it  is  found,  without 
any  definition,  in  charters  of  982  and  1008  (Ivir. 
1,  nos.  4,  15) — Dölger  (Schati.  297O  had  hypoth- 
esized  that  they  were  heads  of  guilds.  Clearer  is 
a  purchase  deed  of  1320  that  testifies  to  the  ex- 
istence  of  an  exarch  of  myrepsoì  in  Thessalonike 
who  was  personally  involved  in  the  production  of 
perfumes  (A.  Kazhdan,  VizVrem  13  [1958]  307). 
There  is  no  evidence  concerning  the  exarchs  of 
guilds  in  Constantinople  after  the  ìoth  C. 

Ecclesiastical  Exarchs.  The  chief  bishop  of  a 
civil  diocese  was  also  called  exarch.  In  ecclesias- 
tical  usage  therefore  the  title  meant  “primate”  and 
was  given  to  both  metropolitans  and  patriarchs 
exercising  authority  over  a  wide  area  (Chalce- 
don,  canon  9).  Thus  Zonaras  comments  that  this 
canon  designates  the  patriarchs  themselves  as  ex- 
archs  of  their  dioceses  (PG  137:420^).  Although 
the  title  was  abandoned  by  the  6th  C.  in  favor  of 
the  familiar  “patriarch,”  in  later  centuries  it  was 
frequently  given  to  metropolitans  as  a  purely  hon- 
orary  designation.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it 
was  also  used  to  denole  a  patlialcha!  fuucliuuaiy 
or  representatẁe  of  a  territory  directly  dependent 
on  the  patriarch  (Laurent,  Corpus,  5.1,  nos.  241- 
45!  5-3.  nos-  1681—83).  Indeed,  by  1350  priests 
in  Constantinople  were  even  appointed  exarchs 
in  charge  of  the  clergy  in  their  geitoniai  (neigh- 
borhoods).  Finally,  the  title  could  denote  a  “su- 
pervisor”  (cf.  archimandrite)  of  monastic  foun- 
dations  subject  to  the  patriarch.  The  superiors  of 
the  Dalmatou  monastery  in  Constantinople  were 
already  using  the  title  in  this  sense  in  the  5th  C. 


lit.  Stöckle,  Zünfte  78-86.  Oikonomides,  Hommes  d'af- 
faires  109-1  1.  -A.K.,  A  P. 

EXARCHATE,  a  new  type  of  territorial  and  ad- 
ministrative  unit  created  at  the  end  of  the  6th  C. 
in  Carthage  and  Ravenna;  these  existed  until 
the  end  of  the  7th  and  the  middle  of  the  8th  C., 
respectively.  The  external  feature  of  the  exar- 
chate  was  the  unification  of  military  and  civil 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  exarch,  a  reform  that 
had  been  prepared  by  partial  changes  of  pro- 
vincial  administration  under  Justinian  I.  Structur- 
ally  considered,  both  exarchates  were  territories 
threatened  by  constant  hostile  pressure,  popu- 
lated  by  people  with  a  language  and  cultural  tra- 
ditions  different  from  those  of  Constantinople, 
strongly  rural,  with  an  aristocracy  that  tended  to 
emigrate  to  Constantinople  and  a  local  church 
that  acquired  political  power.  All  this  formed  a 
certain  antinomy  between  the  strong  administra- 
tion  of  an  exarchate  and  its  tendency  toward 
economic  and  social  separation  from  the  empire. 

lit.  A.  Guillou,  Régionalisme  et  índépendance  dans  l’Empire 
bymntin  au  VIIe  siècle  (Rome  1969).  -A.K. 

EXCERPTA  (’EKXo7at),  conventional  title  of  an 
“encyclopedia”  produced  by  Constantine  VII  and 
his  collaborators.  According  to  the  preface,  the 
emperor  gave  orders  for  necessary  books  to  be 
collected  from  the  whole  oikoumene,  excerpted  and 
arranged  in  53  sections  ( hypotheseis )  dedicated  to 
specific  topics.  The  purpose  was  to  use  the  expe- 
rience  of  the  past  for  moral  and  political  educa- 
tion.  One  of  these  hypotheseis,  De  legationibus,  is 
preserved  in  full,  and  significant  parts  of  De  vir- 
tutibus  et  vitiis,  De  insidiis,  and  De  sententiis  also 
survive.  Only  the  titles  are  known  of  several  other 
sections.  The  compilers  used  both  ancient  and 
Byz.  writers;  the  latest  is  George  Hamartolos. 
Some  of  rhpse  sonrrps  are  nnw  lost  Onlv  frnm 
the  Excerpta  do  we  know  Prisros,  Peter  Patri- 
kios,  Menander  Protector,  Eunapios,  and  John 
of  Antioch.  The  excerpts  were  slightly  edited 
and  supplied  with  commentaries.  The  compiler 
of  the  Souda  used  the  Excerpta  (C.  de  Boor,  BZ 
21  [1912]  381-424;  23  [1914/19]  1-127). 

ED.  Excerpta  de  legationibus ,  ed.  C.  de  Boor,  2  parts  (Ber- 
lin  1903).  Excerpta  de  yirtutibus  et  yitiis,  eds.  T.  Büttner- 
Wobst,  A.  Roos,  2  pts.  (Berlin  1906—10).  Exr.erpta  de  insidm, 
ed.  C.  de  Boor  (Berlin  1905).  Excerpta  de  sententiis,  ed.  U. 
Boissevain  (Berlin  1906). 
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lit.  I.emcríe,  Hwmnism  323— ga.  M»ravcsik.  IUuintino- 
lurcica  11359-61.  O.  Musso.  "Sulla  struuura  <iel  cod.  Pal. 
gr.  398  e  dedu/ioni  siorico-letterarie.'’  Promethem  2  (1976) 
1  — 10.  P.  Schreiner.  “Die  Historikerhand.sdtriit  Vaticamts 
Graecus  977:  ein  Hanclexeniplar  zur  Vorbereitung  cies 
Konslantinischen  Kx/erpicnwerkes?,"  JÖB  37  (1987)  1-29. 

— A.K. 


EXCERPTA  LATINA  BARBARA.  Sec  Barba- 

RUS  SCA1.IGKRI. 

EXCERPTA  VALESIANA  (or  Anonymus  Yalesii), 
so  callecl  aí'ter  their  first  publication  in  1636  f’rom 
a  singlc  gth-C.  MS  by  Henri  de  Yalois  (Valesius), 
comprise  two  very  different  \vorks.  I'hc  first,  ap- 
parently  composcd  ca.390,  is  a  biography  ofCoN- 
stantine  I  tiie  Grf.at,  entitled  Origo  Constantini 
ìmperattìris.  This  piecc  has  won  mucli  moclern  praisc 
for  its  clarity,  accuracy,  ancf  impartiality;  tiere  and 
therc  the  text  corresponds  with  passages  in  Oro- 
sius.  The  seconcl  excerpt,  seemingly  writtcn  ca.550, 
deals  with  Italy  under  the  Ostrogoths  Oiioac.er 
and  Theodoric:  thf.  Great  in  thc  pcriod  474- 
526,  utider  the  title  Item  ex  libris  chronicorum  inter 
cetera.  This  extract,  demonstrably  using  such 
sources  as  thc  Life  of  St.  Sevcrinus  by  Eugippius 
and  the  Chrtmicle  of  Maximianus,  hishop  of  Rav- 
cnna  (clied  556),  is  cqually  notablc  for  its  anti- 
Arian  bias  and  unclassical  Latin. 

cd.  Excerpta  Yalesiana,  ed.  J.  Moreau.  reviscd  V.  Vclkov 
(Leipzig  1968).  F.ng.  Lr.  in  Ammiaims  Marcetlinus.  cd. 
Rolfe,  vol.  3  (London— C.'anibi  idgc,  Mass.,  1939)  506—69. 

I.rr.  R.  Hrowning  in  Cumhrìdge  Histon  oj  Cta.ssical  I.itera- 
ture,  vol.  2  (Cambridge  1982)  7.(3.  J.N.  Adams,  The  Text 
and  Language  0}  a  Yulgar  Lntin  Chrnnirte  (Anonymus  Valesi- 
anwt  II)  (London  1976).  -B.B. 

EXCOMMUNICATION  (à<f>opLcr/xóç,  “casting 
out”)  entailcd  the  exclusion  of  the  transgressor 
from  the  community  or  fellowship  of  the  cliuich 
and  its  sacraments,  esp.  the  Eucharist.  Offending 
members  induded  emperors,  for  example,  Lf.o 
VI  and  Michaei.  VIII.  I'fie  separation  from  tlte 
church’s  sacramental  lif'e  was  either  absolutc  01 
partial,  that  is,  it  coulcf  be  either  temporary  or  for 
the  lifetime  of  the  individual.  Thus  excommuni- 
cation  could  be  either  “greater”  or  “less.”  (Like 
the  anathema,  the  greater  meant  full  removal 
from  Christian  society.)  Once  excommunic;ation 
was  imposed,  thc  offender  was  obliged  to  exprcss 
metanoi a  and  to  avail  himself  of  the  church’s 


pen itentiai.  proceífure  bv  which  he  was  gradually 
reconciled  to  the  churc  h.  Thus,  ultimately  neither 
partial  nor  total  isolation  from  the  church’s  spherc 
deprived  the  wrongdoer  of  mcmbership  in  the 
Ghristian  connnunity. 

i.iT.  A.  Gatoitc,  “Nature,  auteur  ct  ibrtmilc  tlcs  peines 
ecclcsiastic|ucs  cl’après  les  Grccs  ci  les  Laiins,"  T.O  1 2  ( 1 909) 
265-71.  F..  Herniatt.  "Hattc  dic  by/aniinische  Rirche  von 
selbst  eintretencle  Straíèn  (poenae  latae  sententiac)  gckannt?" 
IV/.  44  (1951)  258-64.  -A.P. 

EXECUTION,  or  capital  punishment,  the  most 
severe  of  penai.ties.  The  Eci.oga  lists  crimes  pun- 
ished  by  execution:  intentional  murder,  rape,  in- 
cest  and  pederasty,  robbery  and  arson,  and  esp. 
crimcs  against  the  state — mutiny  or  lèse  majcsté, 
treason  or  espionage.  The  death  sentence  was 
also  to  be  intposed  on  apostates  from  Christianity 
and  those  who  robbcd  churches  at  night,  magi- 
cians  and  sorcerers,  and  heretics  (Manichaf.ans 
and  Montanists  are  spccihcally  named).  As  the 
nteans  of  execution,  the  F.cloga  mentions  primarily 
the  sw’ord,  and  rarely  burning  at  the  stake  or 
fianging  on  the  phourka,  the  fork-shaped  gallows 
that  replaced  the  cross,  which  as  the  Christian 
symbol  was  prohibited  as  a  means  of  execution 
from  the  time  of  Constantine  I.  Historical  texts 
scldom  mention  execution.  Phourkai  were  em- 
ployed  for  the  mass  execution  ofrebels  or  traitors 
(e.g.,  Theoph.  184.4-6;  TheophCont  303.17,  877.4); 
burning  at  the  stake  was  the  fate  of  Basie  the 
Coppf.r  Hand  and  Basil  the  Bogomii.  as  well  as 
the  slaves  who  murdered  Asylaion,  Basil  Es  brother. 

Hagiographical  legends  abound  with  stories  of 
exec.ution,  but  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  truth 
from  pious  invention.  There  was  always  a  hesi- 
tancy  to  resort  to  execution;  in  the  case  of  political 
crime,  blinding,  exile,  or  confinement  in  a  mon- 
astery  often  substituted  for  execution.  In  the 
i4th-C.  Balkans  there  was  a  tendency  to  replace 
the  death  penalty  with  a  fìne  (B.  Krekic,  BS/EB  5 
[1978]  171-78);  the  spread  of  the  phoniron  re- 
ffects  the  same  tendency  in  Byz.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  government  always  strove  to  prevent 
private  persons  from  carrying  out  execution,  par- 
ticularly  in  the  form  of  religious  or  blood  vf.n- 
gf.ance  ( A.  Mirambcl,  Bymntion  16  [1944]  381- 
92). 

i.it.  B.  Sinogowii/,  “Die  Töiungsclclikic  im  Rerlite  tfer 
F,kloge  I.eons  III.  <les  Isauricrs.”  /SavRom  74  (1957)  319- 
36.  -A.K. 
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EXEDRA  (è^éôpa),  any  room,  semicircular  or 
rcctangular  in  plan,  that  opens  full-width  directly 
onto  an  adjacent  larger  space  or  room,  covered 
or  uncovered.  Widcly  used  in  anticjuity  to  Hank 
streets,  porticoes,  and  forums,  exedrae  figured 
proininently  in  the  interiors  of  imperial  Roman 
haths,  palaces,  and  villas.  Eusebios  of  Caesarea 
noted  their  presence  at  the  basilica  in  Tyrf.,  the 
Octagon  at  Antioch,  and  the  Constantinian  Mar- 
tyrion  in  jF.RUSAt.KM.  Christian  Latin  authors  (e.g., 
Paulinus,  PL  14:37)  apply  the  terrn  to  the  apse  of 
a  basilica.  Exedrae  like  these,  open  only  to  the 
ccntral  room,  ffanked  the  Octagon  in  the  Palace 
of  Calerius.  'I'hessalonihe,  atid  several  Constantin- 
opolitan  palaces.  Much  later  they  are  found  at  the 
Nfa  Mone,  Chios,  and  elsewhere.  Concomitant 
with  their  role  as  adjacent  rooins,  other  exedrae 
wcre  designed  as  essentia!  parts  of’  centralized 
churches.  Carried  on  arches  that  link  the  major 
piers,  these  allow  free  passage  from  the  central 
space  to  the  aisles  or  ambulatory  spaces,  expand- 
ing  the  breadth  while  articulating  the  elevation  of 
the  space  covered  by  the  central  dome  (S.  Vitale, 
Ravenna;  Sts.  Sergios  and  Bakchos,  Constantino- 
plc;  Hagia  Sophia,  Constantinople).  Exedrae  en- 
abled  the  Late  Antique  and  Bvz.  architect  to  trans- 
form  a  square,  rectangular,  or  polygonal  plan  into 
a  single  volume  ofspace  unihed  around  a  central, 
vertical  axis.  Hence  their  pervasive  use  in  Byz. 
architecture. 

i.rr.  F.  Deidimann,  RAC  6:1171-74.  Rrauiheimcr, 
ECHArch  2  15-48.  D.  Mallardo,  “I.'exedra  nelb  basilìca  rris- 
tiana,"  RACr  22  (1946)  191-211.  D.I.  Pallas.  ‘Hai  par' 
tusebio  exedrai  ton  ekkIesion  tes  Palaistines,”  'l'heoloffa  25 
( 1 954 )  470-83.  — W.I.. 

EXEGESIS  (è^'/íyrçcrcç,  lit.  “leading  out”),  hermc- 
neutics,  explanatit)n  or  interpretation  of  the  Bi- 
hi.f..  The  foundations  of  exegesis  were  laid  by  the 
Alkxandrian  Schooi.,  esp.  Origen,  who  sug- 
gestecl  that  the  sacred  text  had  several  layers  of 
meaning.  He  reconnnended  threefold  exegesis  on 
thc  model  of  a  tripartite  hunian  nature,  consisting 
of  body.  soul,  and  spirit.  This  approach  supposes 
literal,  allegorical,  and  spiriuial  senscs  of  the  text, 
or — 10  put  it  differently — rcferences  to  tlie  past, 
pre.sent,  and  futurc.  Against  this,  the  Antioc:hfne 
Staiooi.  cmphasized  the  need  to  grasp  thc  real 
(historical)  scnse  of  the  text  ancl  saw  the  basis  for 
this  in  the  conteniplation  of  words,  including  study 
of  the  Hebrew  original  of  the  Septuagint.  The 


main  direction  of  Byz.  cxegesis  was  to  fincl  in  the 
Old  Testament  testimonies  concerning  Christ, 
which  were  then  expIoited  in  thc  theological  dis- 
putcs  of  the  gth— ^th  C.  Ainong  the  greatest  ex- 
egetes  were  Ai  hanasios  of  AIexandria,  Ephrf.m 
the  Syrian,  Theodore  oe  Mopsuesiia,  John 
Chrysostom,  Gregory  oe  Nyssa,  Cyrii.  of  Al- 
exanc)ria,  and  'Eheodoret  of  Cyrrhus.  In  the 
üth  C.  original  exegesis  came  to  an  enci,  to  be 
replaced  by  study  ot  the  exegesis  of  church  fa- 
thers  and  by  thc  assembly  of  authoritativc  cita- 
tions  in  catenae.  The  Council  in  Trullo  (692) 
restricted  creative  hermeneutics;  this  plus  the  loss 
ol  the  knov\'ledge  of  Hebrew  contributed  to  the 
decline  of  exegesis. 

lit.  B.  de  Margerie,  Introduction  à  l'histoire  de  l'rxégèse. 
vol.  1  (Paris  1980).  M.  Simoneui,  Projilo  storico  dell’esegesi 
patristicu  (Rome  1981).  II.  dc  I.ubac,  Exégèse  médiéoale ,  vol. 

1  (Paris  1959).  P.  Cíorday,  Priuciples  oj  Patristic  Exegesis  (New 
York  1983).  A.K. 

EXEMPTION,  the  term  commonly  used  by  mod- 
ern  historians  to  denote  a  form  of  immuni  i  y — 
any  of  several  means  whereby  persons  or  property 
were  released  from  some  or  all  of  their  state 
ohligations  for  the  benefit  of  a  person  or  institu- 
tiori,  reHecting  the  basic  prmciple  that  all  property 
and  persons  bore  fìscal  burdens.  Some  exemp- 
tions  were  temporary  (sympatheia,  klasma,  kou- 
phismos)  and  were  granted  and  revoked  by  an 
apographeus  with  each  hscal  survey  (exisosis)\  oth- 
ers  were  (usually)  permanent  privileges  (exkous- 
sf.ia,  uteleia )  that  could  only  be  granted  by  the 
emperor:  they  exempted  merchants  from  taxes 
on  commerce  and  owners  from  the  taxes  due  on 
their  property  (land,  ships,  etc.)  or  from  the  taxes 
(telos,  kanon)  01  supplementary  charges  (epe- 
reiaj,  corvéf.s)  owecl  by  their  dependent  peas- 
ants.  Yet  anoiher  category  of  exemption  (aslrateia) 
exempted  persons  from  the  service  connected  with 
strateia.  Bermanent  exemption  írom  taxation, 
granted  to  certain  properties  of  a  few  privileged 
monasteries  and  individuals  in  the  ìoth  and  1  ìth 
C.,  seems  to  have  become  almost  the  rule  in  re- 
gard  to  large  landowners  by  the  1 4th  C.  Scholars 
view  this  devolution  of  fiscal  authority  to  private 
individuals  and  rcligious  corporations  as  either  a 
symptom  or  t:ause  of  the  gradual  weakening  and 
collapse  of  state  authority  in  the  1  2 th —  1 5th  C. 

i.it.  I.etncrle.  Agr.  Hist.  122.  168-70,  173L  208,  244. 

-M.B. 
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EXILE,  a  form  of  punishment.  Byz.  law  distin- 
guished  two  types  of  exile:  exoria,  banishment  or 
deportation,  which  could  be  temporary  or  per- 
manent,  and  periorismos,  confinement  within  pre- 
scribed  boundaries  ( Basil .  60.51.4).  In  defining 
ex oria  the  author  of  the  Synopsis  minor  (Zepos, 
Jus  6:3g8f,  par.  70)  stressed  the  prohibition  against 
being  in  the  city  in  which  the  emperor  resided  or 
was  passing  through.  The  quaestor  had  the  right 
to  banish  illegal  aliens  from  Constantinople.  The 
major  difference  between  exoria  ancl  periorismos 
concerned  the  disposition  of  the  property  of 
the  criminal:  those  under  periorismos  had  their 
property  confiscated;  those  under  exoria  retained 
it  (Zepos,  Jus  6:501,  par.  80).  The  Book  of  thf. 
Eparch  several  times  mentions  exoria  as  a  penalty 
for  economic  crimes;  normally,  however,  exile  was 
reserved  for  political  criminals  and  suspects,  esp. 
church  leaders  (John  Chrysostom,  Pope  Martin 
I,  Theodore  of  Stoudios,  Photios,  etc.).  The 
place  of  banishment  could  be  to  the  border  of  the 
empire,  an  island,  or  some  less  remote  location; 
some  suspects  or  criminals  were  relegated  to  mon- 
asteries  or  placed  under  house  arrest  on  their 
own  estates.  Experiences  of  exile  varied  widely;  a 
special  genre  of  letters  from  exile  presents  a  broad 
range  of  feelings,  from  nostalgic  longing  for  the 
capital  to  complaints  about  Iack  of  books,  starva- 
tion,  and  torture. 

lit.  H.  Evert-Kappesowa,  “Formy  zesíania  w  parístwie 
bizantynskim,”  in  Okeanos  166-73.  -A.K. 

EXISOTES  (è^urorrrjç),  a  fiscal  official  whose 
functions  were  similar  to  those  of  the  epoptes. 
The  term  ex isosis  designated  the  fiscal  survey  that 
in  the  i3th  C.  was  carried  out  by  high-ranking 
functionaries.  The  distinction  between  exisosis  and 
apographe  (see  Apographeus)  is  not  clear.  In  1254 
Constantine  Diogenes,  who  was  apographeus  and 
exisotes  of  the  islands  of  Leros  (Lerne)  and  Kalym- 
nos,  conducted  apographe  and  exisosis  ( Patmou  En- 
grapha  2,  no.65.1);  the  forged  document  allegedly 
signed  by  Joseph  Pankalas  in  1261  speaks  of  the 
anatheoresis  and  exisosis  of  the  island  of  Kos  ( Patmou 
Engrapha  2,  n.2g);  an  act  of  1407  mentions  the 
apographihe  exisotes  [sic]  of  the  island  of  Lemnos 
(Pantel.,  no.17.9),  a  praktikon  of  1430  the  apogra- 
phike  exisosis  of  the  same  island  ( Dionys .,  no.25. 1). 
The  term  exisosis  was  employed  for  surveys  of  the 


theme  of  Thessalonike  (Xénoph.,  no.  1 2. 1)  and  else- 
where. 

lit.  Angold,  Byz.  Govemment  2  10-1  2.  -A.K. 

EXKOUBITOI.  See  Domestiros  ton  Exkoubi- 

TON. 

EXKOUSSATOS  (èÇKOv<r<rótTO<;,  from  Lat.  excu- 
satus,  “excused,”  cf.  exkousseia),  an  uncommon 
term  of  unclear  meaning,  applied  to  people,  01- 
koi,  and  ships  (ploia).  In  the  ìoth  C.  some  people 
called  exkoussatoi  were  engaged  in  crafts  for  the 
imperial  household  (De  cer.  488.18;  R.  Cantarella, 
BZ  26  [1926]  31.2).  A  chrysobull  of  1060  distin- 
guishes  exkoussatoi  tou  dromou  froin  stratiotai 
and  demosiarioi  (Lavra  1,  no. 33. 32-34);  osten- 
sibly,  these  exkoussatoi  served  the  imperia!  dromos. 
In  an  early  example  of  the  devolution  of  state 
revenues  to  private  landowners,  documents  from 
the  second  half  of  the  ìoth  C.  refer  to  exkoussatoi 
or  exkouseuomenoi  households  granted  to  the  mon- 
astery  of  Iveron,  which  received  their  telos  (Iinr. 
1,  nos.  2.21-22,  6.23,33);  'n  the  i3th  C.,  exkous- 
sateutoi  households  are  known  (MM  5:15.6—7). 

Apparently,  the  designation  exkoussatos  did  not 
necessarily  imply  that  the  individual,  household, 
or  ship  served  the  state  or  that  the  exkoussatos  was 
excused  from  paying  the  telos.  lt  meant,  rather, 
that  the  state  no  longer  received  some  or  all  of 
the  fiscal  obligations  owed  by  the  exkoussatos 
(whether  telos  and/or  epereia  is  disputed),  either 
because  of  service  to  the  state  (in  which  case  the 
exkoussatos,  if  a  peasant,  paid  less  or  no  taxes)  or 
because  some  or  all  of  the  exkoussatos’ s  state  obli- 
gations  were  granted  to  a  private  individual  or 
corporation.  In  later  texts,  the  terms  exkousatoi 
(MM  5:260.20,  a.  1342),  enkousatoi  (the  Chronicle  of 
Morea),  and  the  Latin  incosati  (derived  therefrom) 
designated  privileged  individuals,  probably  ex- 
empt  from  taxes  and  military  service. 

lit.  A.  Kazhdan,  “Ekskussija  i  ekskussaty  v  Vizantii  X- 
XII  vv.,”  VizO(  (1961)  187-91.  Lemerle,  Agr.  Hist.  1 75L 
Longnon-Topping,  Documents  264L  -M.B 

EXKOUSSEIA  (èÇKOvcr<TEÍa,  from  Lat.  excusatio, 
“release”),  a  type  of  exemption  from  certain  ob- 
ligations  toward  the  state  and  from  introitus  (the 
entrance  of  officials  into  an  estate).  As  a  fiscal 
term,  exkousseia  appears  in  documents  and  literary 
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texts  from  the  loth  C.  through  the  end  of  the 
empire.  Exkousseiai  were  granted  to  the  owners  or 
holders  of  a  variety  of  etonomic  instruments  that 
bore  fiscal  obligations,  including  land,  paroiroi, 
ships,  buildings,  ancl  animals.  The  two  interpre- 
tations  of  the  nature  of  an  exkousseia  conflict.  The 
most  common  opinion  is  that  exkousseia  is  essen- 
tially  synonymous  with  Western  immunity  and 
implied  complete  tax  exemption  (ateleia)  and,  in 
the  i4th  C.,  specific  judicial  privileges  over  a 
property  owner’s  demesne.  A.  Kazhdan  ( VizOc 
[1961]  186—2  16),  however,  argues  that,  at  least  in 
the  ioth-i2th  C.,  exkousseia  was  unrelated  to  im- 
munity;  it  was  rather  an  exemption,  not  from  the 
telos,  but  from  epereiai.  In  the  1461—  ì^th  C., 
exkousseia  seems  to  refer  to  any  kind  of  tax  ex- 
emption. 

LiT.  P.  Jakovenko,  K  islorii  immunileta  v  Vízantü  ( Juriev 
1908).  G.  Ostrogorsky,  “Pour  l’histoire  de  l’immunité  à 
Byzance,"  Bymntion  28  (1958)  165—254.  M.  Frejdenberg, 
“Ekskussija  v  Vizantii  XI-XII  vv.,"  Ucenye  zapiski  Velikoluk- 
skogo  pedinstituta  3  (1958)  339-65.  H.  Melovski,  "Einige 
Probleme  der  Exkusseia,’’yOfí  32.2  (1982)  361-68.  -M.B. 

EXOKATAKOILOI  (ÈfoiNaráNotAot),  term  known 
from  the  nth  C.  onward  to  designate  five  (a 
pentad)  or  six  principal  officials  of  the  patriarch 
or  a  bishop:  megas  oironomos,  irtegas  sarellarios, 
megas  skeuophylax,  chartophylax,  the  head  of 
the  sarellion,  and  later  the  protekdikos. 

lit.  Darrouzès,  Offikia  5gf,  101—03.  Beck,  Kìrche  119E 

-A.K. 

EXORCISM  (è^opiacr/xóç),  an  imprecation  against 
the  Devil  and  demons,  to  drive  them  away,  or 
out  of  a  possessed  person  or  area;  also  a  liturgical 
rite  for  that  purpose.  Exorcism  occurs  often  in 
the  New  Testament.  Tertullian  considered  it  an 
act  that  any  Christian  was  able  to  perform,  but  by 
the  3rd  C.  professional  exorcists  appear.  Particu- 
lar  importance  was  ascribed  to  the  exorcism  pre- 
ceding  baptism.  Other  exorcistic  rituals,  blessings, 
and  prayers  contained  in  the  euchologion  are 
the  euchelaion  (see  Unction),  the  “Exorcism  of  St. 
Tryphon”  recited  on  Holy  Thursday  and  Easter; 
the  blessing  of  a  field,  garden,  vineyard,  or  house; 
prayers  against  the  evil  eye  and  against  evil  spirits 
dwelling  in  people  or  in  houses. 

Hagiographical  texts  present  abundant  cases  of 
exorcism — healingof  the  possessed,  theexpulsion 


of  demons  (in  the  form  of  wild  beasts,  dragons, 
scorpions,  etc.)  from  the  places  they  had  occupied, 
and  the  eliinination  of  evil  forces  preventing  a 
good  harvest  or  catch.  Exorcism  was  performed 
by  imposition  of  hands,  anointing  with  oil,  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  by  prayers,  and  by  application 
of  pieces  of  a  saint’s  clothing. 

lit.  F.J.  Dölger,  Der  Exorzismus  im  altchristlichen  Taufri- 
tual  (Paderborn  1909).  P.  de  Meester,  Ritualr-benediz_ionale 
biiantino  (Rome  1930)  255-68.  L.  Delatte,  Un  office  bymntin 
i’exorcisme  (Brusse)s  1957).  K.  Thraede,  RAC  7:58-117.  J. 
Daniélou,  DictSpir  4  (1961)  1997-2004.  -R.F.T.,  A.K 

EXPOSITIO  TOTIUS  MUNDI,  an  anonymous 
treatise  preserved  in  two  Latin  versions  and  prob- 
ably  translated  from  a  C»reek  original;  the  latter 
was  compiled  in  the  mid-^th  C.,  perhaps  ca.360. 
The  treatise  begins  with  a  description  of  Eden, 
which  is  populated  by  makarenoi  (the  Blessed;  ca- 
marini  in  one  Latin  version);  discussions  of  India 
and  Persia  then  lollow.  This  introductory  part  has 
parallels  (probably  originating  in  the  same  source) 
in  Greek  hodoporeiai ,  or  guides,  to  Eden.  After 
Persia  comes  the  description  of  “our  land,”  that 
is,  the  Roman  Empire:  Syria,  Egypt  (essentially 
limited  to  Alexandria),  Asia  Minor  from  Cilicia  to 
Bithynia,  Thrace  (where  its  “two  splendid  cities” 
of  Constantinople  and  Herakleia  are  treated  as 
equals),  Macedonia,  Greece,  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain, 
Africa,  and  the  islands — Cyprus,  Crete,  Sicily,  and 
Britannia.  This  part  is  free  of  the  legendary  cast 
that  characterizes  the  introductory  section;  in  ad- 
dition  to  a  list  of  districts  and  cities,  it  contains 
observations  on  climate,  commerce,  political 
structure,  and  behavior.  The  treatise  shows  little 
trace  of  a  Christian  worldview.  Its  author  may 
have  been  a  widely  traveled  merchant. 

f.d.  Expositio  totius  mundi  et  gentium,  ed.  J.  Rougé  (Paris 
1966).  Russ.  tr.  S.  Poljakova,  I.  Felenkovskaja,  “Anonimnyj 
geograficeskij  traktat,”  VizVrem  8  (1956)  277-305.  Germ. 

U.  ìî.j.  DicAnugL  111  htäuMe/tsirie  Dcuruge  zur  unuht'n  riun- 

delsgeschtchle  2.1  (1983)  3-41. 

lit.  A.  Vasiliev,  “Expositio  totius  mundi,”  SemKond  8 
(1936)  1-39.  F.  Martelli,  lnlroduzione  aila  "Expositio  lotius 
mundi’’  (Bologna  1982).  M.  Philonenko,  “Gamarines  et 
Makarinoi,”  in  Perennitas:  Studi  in  onore  di  Angelo  Brelich 
(Rome  1980)  371—77.  -A.K. 

‘EZÀNÀ  (’A ei'£ai'á),  “tyrant”  of  Axum  (ca.323  to 
340/1  or  347/8)  and  identical  to  “Abreha”  (Dom- 
browski,  infra  162—64);  known  primarily  from 
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utuiated,  mostly  bilingual  inscriptions  and  f'rom  a 
letter  of’  Constantius  II  cited  by  Athanasios  of 
Alexandria.  F.  Altheim  and  R.  Stiehl  (Kliu  39 
(1961]  234-48)  denied,  howecer,  that  the  cEzänä 
of’  the  inscriptions  was  the  Aeizana  of’  the  letter, 
and  datecl  cF.zânâ  to  the  5th  C.  The  'Ezânâ  of  tbe 
inscriptions  daimed  authority  over  Himyar  and 
other  lands.  In  the  first  half  of  the  4Ü1  C.  Fru- 
mentius,  a  captive  in  Axum,  started  to  organize 
Christian  communities,  but  Christianity  was  not 
yet  the  state  religion  in  Axurn.  Frumentius  trav- 
eled  to  Alexandria,  where  Athanasios  ordained 
him  bishop  of  “India”  (i.e.,  Ethiopia).  In  the 
letter  to  cEzânâ  and  his  brother  She’azana,  Con- 
stantius  rcquired  Frumentius  to  return  to  AIex- 
andria  ca.328  and  receive  orclination  from  a  new 
Arian  patriarch,  George.  Another  attempt  to  in- 
clude  Axum  within  the  orbit  of  Byz.  inHuence  is 
reported  by  Philostorgios,  who  recounts  that 
Thkophilos  thk  Indian  cisited  both  Hitnyar  and 
Axum  on  his  way  to  the  East;  since  the  embassy 
was  sent  by  Constantius,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose  that  Theophilos  negotiated  with  cEzânâ. 

lit.  B.  &  F.  Dombrowski,  “Frumentius/Abbä  Salárnä: 
Zu  deri  Nachrichten  über  die  Anfänge  des  Christemums 


m  Äthiopien,"  OrChr  68  (1984)  1 14-69.  Yu.  Kobishchanov, 
Axum  (University  Park,  Pa.-London  1979)  64-73.  A.  Dihle, 
L'mstnttene  Duten.  Untmurhungen  zum  Aufireten  der  Griechen 
am  Ruten  Aìeer  (Cologne-Opladen  1965)  36-64.  -VV.K.K. 

EZERITAI  (’EÇepîrat),  one  of  two  groups  of 
Sklavenoi  attested  in  the  Feloponnesos.  An  ety- 
mology  from  the  Slavic  ezero  (lake)  is  ecident;  D. 
Georgacas  (BZ  43  [1950]  327-30)  hypothesized 
that  eiero  was  a  translation  of  the  toponym  Helos 
(lit.  “marsh  meadow”)  near  Taygetos,  where  the 
Ezeritai  settled.  In  Constantine  VII  Porphyrogen- 
netos  (De  adm.  imp.  50)  the  Ezeritai  are  mentioned, 
along  with  the  Melingoi,  as  paying  tribute  of  300 
nomismata;  they  revolted  in  the  reign  of  Romanos 
I,  were  defeated,  and  ordered  to  pay  600  nomis- 
mata.  Unlike  the  Melingoi,  Ezeritai  do  not  appear 
in  later  Byz.  sources,  but  the  bishopric  of  Ezera, 
in  the  Peloponnesos,  is  attested  in  1340  (MM 
1:218.31). 

LiT.  Bon,  Péloponnèse  63,  11.2.  Vasmer,  Slauen  167.  R. 
)anin,  ÜHGE  16(1967)292.  -O.P. 


EZRAC.  See  Zokava. 


FABLE  (ptûöoç)  was  considered  by  rhetoricians  as 
a  type  of  progymnasma;  it  had,  however,  a  broader 
fiinction  of  cornmunicating  a  moral  message  in 
the  form  of  a  short  essay  with  a  gnomic:  conclu- 
sion.  Classical  authors,  such  as  Demosthenes  or 
Aristotle,  did  not  consicler  láble  as  a  noble  genre; 
ìt  evidently  acquired  more  popularity  in  the  Ro- 
man  Empire.  While  Hermogenes  treated  fable 
briefly,  the  rhetorician  NicholaS  of  Myka  (ed. 
Felten  6— 1 1)  devoted  an  extended  paragraph  to 
tt..  Nicholas  defincd  fable  as  a  fictitious  story  hav- 
ing  no  verisimilitude,  but  illustrating  a  truth;  it 
dealt  either  with  human  bcings  or  animals.  Sonie 
people  also  includcd  among  fables  myths  about 
the  gods,  but  Nicholas  considered  the  latter  as  a 
separate  genre,  mythiha  diegemata.  He  stressed  the 
fable’s  simplicity  of  language  and  the  inclusion  of 
an  epimythion  or  moral. 

The  earliest  fable  collection  to  survive,  the  so- 
called  Collectio  Augustana ,  cannot  be  precisely  dated; 
ifie  4th-5th  C.  is  a  possible  date.  Later  collections 
are  known  throughout  the  Bvz.  period  (F.  Rod- 
ríguez  Adrados  in  La  fable  [Geneva  1984]  182). 
The  Byz.  imitated  ancient  fables,  esp.  those  as- 
cribed  to  Afsop  and  Babrios  (ca.2nd  C.),  some- 
times  paraphrasing  and  revising  them.  Some  fa- 
bles  are  included  in  the  progymnasmata  of  Theon. 
Libanios,  Aphthonios,  Theophvlaktos  Simokattes, 
Nikephoros  Basilakes,  and  Nikephoros  Chryso- 
berges;  some  fables  exist  as  chapters  in  progymnas - 
rruita,  others  appear  as  episodes  in  lengthier  genres. 
Oriental  fables  are  broadly  used  in  Barlaam  and 
Ioasaph  and  esp.  Slephamtes  and  Ichnelates  of  Sym- 
eou  Suh.  In  the  Palaioiogan  period  the  amimal 
f.pic  was  developed  out  of  animal  fables. 

i.n.  F.  Rod riguez  Adrados.  Hìstoria  de  la  fáìnila  grero- 
tathia.  2  (Madrid  1985).  M.  Ndjgaard,  I.a  Jdble  antujue,  2 
''ols.  (Copenhagen  1964-67).  Hunger,  Lit.  1:94-96.  J.  Vaio, 
"Habrius  arid  tfie  By/.anune  Fable,"  in  l.a  fabìe  (Geneva 
1984)  197-224.  -A.K. 

FAÇADE  (7rpó(roi/uç,  lit.  “appearance”),  the  front 
or  any  side  of  a  building  designecf  with  the  inten- 
tion  of  being  seen.  Initialh',  the  Byz.  concept  of 


the  façade  w-as  based  on  classical  prototypes;  hence 
its  use  was  restrícted  to  a  relatively  few  public 
building  types  such  as  palac.es  (e.g.,  the  façacfe 
of  the  5th-C.  Palace  of  Theodoric  in  Ravenna  as 
represented  on  a  mosaic  in  S.  Apollinare  Nuovo, 
Ravenna)  and,  even  less  commonly,  churches  (e.g., 
the  5th-C.  façade  of  the  Theodosian  rebuilding 
of  Hagia  Sophia,  Constantinople).  As  the  classical 
tradition  in  Bvz.  waned,  so  did  interest  in  monu- 
menta!  façades.  They  returned  to  importance  in 
the  gth-ioth  C.  The  façades  of  such  Constantin- 
opolitan  churches  as  the  ioth-C.  Myrf.i.aion  and 
the  iith-C.  Pantf.popies  display  a  classicizing 
structural  logic.  The  lauer  example  also  exhibits 
a  tripling  of  recessed  arches  and  pilaster  strips,  a 
mannerism  characteristic  of  Romnenian  architec- 
ture  in  thecapital  (e.g.,  Pantoerator  monastery, 
Rilise  Camii,  and  Gül  Camii).  At  the  same  time, 
in  various  parts  of  Grecce,  a  very  different,  un- 
classical  attitudc  toward  façade  aruculation  emerges 
(e.g.,  Panagia  Gorgoepekoos  in  Athcns,  Merbaka 
near  Nauplion,  and  Hagia  Theodora  in  Arta). 
Here  we  find  flat  walls  decorated  by  continuous 
horizontal  bands  and  surface  textures,  in  com- 
plete  disregard  of  the  building’s  interior  struc- 
ture.  This  attitude  toward  façade  decoration  be- 
comes  even  mtire  widespread  in  the  1 4th  C.,  with 
isolated  areas  of  resistance,  as  at  Mistra,  to  the 
general  unclassical  current. 

lit.  K.M.  Swoboda,  “The  Problem  of  the  Ironography 
ol  Laie  Aiuitjue  and  Karlv  Mediaeval  Palaces,”  JSAH  20 
(1961)  78-84.  S.  Curcic,  "Articulation  of  Churcli  Façades 
during  the  First  Halfof  ihe  Fourteenth  Ccntury,"  in  L'art 
hiantm  au  début  du  XIV''  siè/le  (Befitrade  1978)  17-27. 

-S.C. 

FACTIONS  (f  rom  Lat.  factio;  Gr.  /zépoç,  ôt)/j.oç 
or  ô-fjpoi,  ôtj/aótcu;  sometimes  used  as  tcchnical 
term),  associations  that  staged  circus  games;  as- 
sociations  of  partisans  of  any  one  of  the  four 
colors  inherited  from  Rome  that  competed  in 
chariot  Races.  Blues  ( Yenetoi )  and  Greens  ( Pra - 
sinoi)  w'ere  the  chief  rivals  and  seem  to  have  co- 
operated  with  Whites  ( Leuhoi )  and  Reds  ( Iiousioi ), 
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respectively.  The  rheory  that  factions  or  demoì 
resembled  political  parties  is  now  largely  aban- 
doned. 

Numerous  inscriptions  and  narrative  sources 
show  that  the  factions’  importance  grew  as  circus 
racing  spread  over  the  Roman  East  and  factional 
identities  were  extended  to  the  theater  and  its 
professionals  in  the  late  5th  C.  Factions  sat  in 
special  sections,  raised  monuments  to  their  char- 
ioteers,  and  became  deeply  involved  in  perform- 
ing  acclamations,  as  the  Hippodromf.  and  its 
vast  audiences  attracted  a  developing  imperial 
ceremonial.  The  circus’s  enhanced  political  signif- 
icance — perhaps  in  tandem  with  undiagnosed  so- 
cial  and  economic  pressures — aggravated  the  ten- 
dency  of  excited  fans  to  explode  in  the  insufficiently 
explained  riots  that  wraclced  the  cities  of  the  late 
5th  to  early  7th  C.  (e.g.,  Nika  Revolt),  which 
contemporaries  connected  with  factional  rivalry. 
Certain  neighborhoods  seem  to  have  been  partic- 
ularly  associated  with  one  or  another  faction  (Gas- 
cou,  infra );  the  factions  could  be  mobilized  to  man 
the  walls  of  their  city  in  crises  and  they  certainly 
played  a  role  in  the  civil  war  between  Phokas  and 
Herakleios.  Faction  members  were  a  small  minor- 
ity  of  racing  fans  in  602,  when  Constantinople 
counted  900  Blues  and  1,500  Greens.  Partisans 
may  have  been  young  and  come  from  comfortable 
backgrounds.  By  the  8th  C.  they  were  headed  by 
demarchoi.  Some  members’  titles  reveal  special- 
ized  functions;  those  of  melistai  and  poietai  under- 
score  the  link  with  ceremonial  acclamations  that 
would  typify  the  factions  in  the  gth  and  ìoth  C. 

Factional  circus  strife  vanished  after  the  7th  C.; 
chariot-racing  and  factions  now  became  restricted 
to  Constantinople  and  its  environs.  De  ceremoniis 
details  their  ceremonial  and  circus  duties;  it  some- 
times  distinguishes  pera.tik.oi  factions — headed  by 
demohratai  (the  Domestiros  ton  Scholon  for  the 
Blues  and  Domestiros  ton  Exkoubiton  for  the 
Greens) — from  politikoi  factions,  headed  by  the 
traditional  demarchoi  (e.g.,  De  cer.,  bk.i,  ch.2,  ed. 
Vogt,  1:29.6-31.17),  a  distinction  which  perhaps 
reflects  the  suburban  or  urban  origin  of  their 
members.  These  organizations  were  integrated 
into  the  imperial  administration:  the  taktika  place 
their  officers  in  the  imperial  hierarchy  (see  De 
cer.,  bk.2,  ch.55,  ed.  Reiske,  798.20—799.16,  for 
the  longest  list  of  personnel)  and,  in  the  ìoth  C., 
the  factions  were  subordinate  to  and  salaried  by 
the  praipositos.  The  medieval  factions  kept  their 


special  Hippodrome  seats;  they  had  their  own 
organs,  stables  and,  for  their  performances,  were 
assigned  phialai  in  the  Great  Palace  as  well  as 
stations  on  the  routes  of  imperial  processions. 
Blues  were  particularly  associated  with  the  Virgin 
of  Diakonissa  church.  Each  faction  certainly 
counted  more  than  50  members  ( De  cer.,  bk.2, 
ch.21,  ed.  Reiske,  617.10-13).  They  might  wear 
wreaths  or  crowns  ( stephania )  and  hold  handker- 
chiefs  (encheiria)  while  performing  (e.g.,  De  cer., 
bk.2,  ch.15,  ed.  Reiske,  577.10-12).  Ceremonial 
poems  by  Theodore  Prodromos  suggest  that  fac- 
tionlike  groups  ( demoi )  were  still  performing  in 
imperial  ceremonies  of  the  i2th  C. 

lit.  Al.  Cameron,  Circus  Factions  (Oxford  1976).  G. 
Prinzing,  "Zu  den  Wohnvierteln  der  Grünen  und  Blauen 
in  Ronstantinopel,”  in  Studien  zur  Friihgeschichte  Konslunli- 
nopels  (Munìch  1973)  27—48.  J.  Gascou,  “Les  institutions 
de  l’hippodrome  en  Egypte  byzantine,”  BIFAO  76  (1976) 
185-212.  S.  Borkowski,  Inscriptions  des  jactions  à  Alexandrie 
(Warsaw  1981).  McCormick,  Etemal  Victory  220— 27.  G.  Ves- 
pignani,  “11  Circo  el  e  faziom  del  Circo  nella  storiografia 
bizantínistica  recente,”  RSBS  5  (1985)  61  —  101.  -M.McC. 

FACTORIES,  IMPERIAL  (èpyaarr)pt.a  pacn- 
Xlkú).  Although  production  of  goods  was  concen- 
trated  in  small  ergasteria,  significant  numbers 
of  laborers  from  certain  fields  of  craftsmanship 
came  under  the  supervision  of  state  officials.  Pro- 
duction  of  weapons,  for  example,  was  largely 
under  state  control,  as  were  major  construction 
projects:  according  to  a  9th-C.  chronicler  (Theoph. 
440.19—23),  Constantine  V  assembled  6,900  tech- 
nitai  (artisans)  from  various  provinces  in  order 
to  repair  the  aqueduct  in  Constantinople  and 
placed  them  under  the  supervision  of  archontes 
ergodioktai  with  apatrikios  at  their  head.  In  addition 
to  the  production  of  weapons,  imperial  factories 
were  involved  in  minting  coins  (see  Mints),  weav- 
ing  (gynaikeia),  dyeing  silk,  and  making  jewelry. 

Seals  list  various  arghontes  ton  ergodosion; 
in  Laurent’s  Corpus  (vol.  2)  are  listed  1 1  archuntes 
of  the  blattion,  one  archon  of  the  chrysoklabon 
(iuxurious  garment),  and  one  of  the  jewelry  fac- 
tory.  In  other  sources  the  state  production  of  silk 
is  most  frequently  attested:  Theophanes  (Theoph. 
469.3—4)  mentions  the  fire  in  an  imperial  work- 
shop  ( ergodosion )  of  chrysoklaborioi ;  the  vita  of  An- 
tony  II  Rauleas  (ed.  A.  Papadopoulos-Rerameus, 
Sbornik  greceskich  i  latinskich  pamjatnikov,  vol.  1  [St. 
Petersburg  1899]  18.25)  refers  to  the  head  of  the 
imperial  silk  factory;  Leo  the  Deacon  (Leo  Diac. 
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146.24—147.2)  mentions  another  head  of  the  im- 
perial  histourgia  under  whom  a  systema  oi  weavers 
labored.  Next  in  frequency  are  iinperial  jewelry 
workshops — in  the  ìoth  C.  a  high-ranking offìcial, 
the  sake!Iarios  Anastasios,  was  archon  of  the  chry- 
sochoeion  (TheophCont  892.14—15).  Anna  Roinnene 
(An.Romn.  2:10.10)  speaks  of  an  imperial 
“foundry”  ( choneia )  where  gold  and  silver  were 
worked.  Finally,  Nicholas  Mesarites  descrribes  the 
ragged  crowd  of  workers  at  the  mint  who  toiled 
day  and  night  under  the  merciless  gaze  of  their 
overseers. 

We  do  not  know  how  the  work  in  these  work- 
shops  was  organized.  It  is  plausible  that  some 
private  craftsmen  (e.g.,  lorotomoi)  were  coerced 
into  working  in  imperial  factories;  some  contin- 
gents  of  imperial  craftsmen  consisted  of  people 
sent  there  as  punishment  for  a  crime:  thus,  Theo- 
dore  of  Stoudios  (PG  99:1249^)  writes  about  a 
man  condemned  for  icon  veneration  who  was 
forced  to  work  with  the  weavers  as  an  imperial 
slave.  Eusebios  of  Caesarea  also  considered  the 
workers  in  imperial  gynaiheia  as  state  slaves.  Ac- 
cording  to  the  book  of  the  Eparch,  private  artisans’ 
slaves  who  broke  rules  could  be  made  into  state 
slaves. 

lit.  Kazhdan,  Dereynja  i  gornd  33(1-42.  L.O.  Rugginí, 
“Le  associazioni  professionali  nel  mondo  Romario-Bizan- 
tino,”  SettSlu  18  (1971)  1476  A.W.  Persson,  Staal  und  Ma- 
nufaktur  im  Römtschen  Reiche  (Lund  1923).  Smetanin, 
V n.obscestoo  77-81.  — A.K. 

FACUNDUS,  bishop  of  Hermiane  in  Byzacena; 
died  after  571.  He  was  an  opponent  of  Justitiian 
I’s  religious  policies.  A  leading  supporter  of  the 
Three  Chaptf.rs,  Facundus  represents  the  disil- 
Iusionment  of  the  African  hierarchy  after  [usti- 
nian’s  reconquest.  He  attended  synods  in  Gon- 
stantinople  in  546  and  547-48;  there  he  wrote  a 
defense  of  the  Three  Chapters,  maintaining  that 
thc  condemnation  of  Ihcuduic  uí  Mupsucsua, 
Ibas  of  Edessa,  and  Theodoret  ol' Cyrrhus  meant 
the  abandonment  of  the  faith  of  Chalcedon.  In 
550  he  participated  in  a  council  in  Africa  that 
condemned  Pope  Vigilius.  After  the  Council  of 
Constantinople  in  553  he  continued  to  write  and 
was,  at  Ieast  briefly,  excommunicated. 

ed.  Opera  omma,  cd.  J.M.  Clémcnt,  R.  Vanden  Plaetse 
(1  urnhout  1974).  PL  67:527-878. 

MT.  R.A.  Marcus,  “Reflections  011  Religious  Uissent  irt 
Nonh  Africa  in  the  Byzantine  Period,”  SChH  3  (I.ciden 


1966)  140—50.  A.  I)obioklonskíj,  ,S ocmnnja  Eaku>nìn.  <jns- 
kopa  Germianshrgo.  v  unSfitu  trefh  giav  (Moscow  1880). 

-T.K.(». 

FAIR  (77tt('i7yvptç),  an  occasional  or  jieriodic  mar- 
ket,  tliat  is,  one  that  is  not  pennaneni  either  in 
terms  of  time  or  in  terms  of  structures  such  as 
market  stalls  and,  in  this  way,  is  distinguished 
from  regular  market  days.  The  Creek  term  pan- 
egyrís  has  different  meanings,  even  within  the 
same  period  and  author.  Its  original  meaning 
being  a  general  gathering,  it  coulcl  refer  to  a 
religious  feast,  a  public  celehration,  a  commercial 
fair  connected  with  a  religiotts  celebration,  01  a 
purely  episodic  market,  as  in  the  promisc  of  Al- 
exios  I  to  the  Crusaders  to  jsroside  them  with 
“abundant  fairs.”  The  local  fair,  attested  in  mam 
parts  of  the  empire,  sersed  the  exchange  needs 
of  the  local  population.  I.ibanios  providcs  a  classic 
description  of  the  functíon  of  a  fair  in  the  4Ü1  C., 
which  was  the  exchangc  of  products  among  the 
inhahitants  of  various  villages  of  the  same  locality; 
tlie  network  of  exchange  thus  being  formed  ob- 
viated  the  nced  of  exchange  with  the  citv.  1 11  the 
late  toth  and  1  ith  C.,  there  is  mention  of  local 
fairs  where  the  merchants  came  both  from  the 
vicinitv  and  from  other  areas,  arul  where  there- 
íore  the  exchange  invoIved  more  thari  the  locality 
itself.  The  periodicity  seems  to  be  institutional- 
ized. 

Large  international  fairs  are  also  attested,  one 
such  being  the  fair  oí  Chonai  during  the  feast.  oi 
the  Arcliangel  Michael,  and  the  fair  of  Thessa- 
i.oNtRE,  connected  with  the  feast  of  St.  Denietrios, 
for  which  the  'Eimarion  provides  a  description. 
The  fairs  of  the  Peloponnesos  in  the  i^th  C.  seem 
to  fall  into  an  intermediate  category. 

A  tax  (kommerkion)  was  le\ied  upon  commer- 
cial  activity  at  fairs  ancl  could  be  remittcd  by  thc 
empcror  or  given  as  a  grant.  The  hminerltion  of 

♦  i. ..  r..:..  .  r  r* . . .  i  •  .  i 
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tine  VI  in  795,  was  100  pounds  of  golcl.  In  the 
iate  totli  C.  and  after,  there  is  evidcncc  that  the 
powerful,  or  the  coininunities,  or  tlie  tnonastet  ies 
of  a  locality  where  a  fair  was  constituted,  received 
revenues  l’rom  the  fair.  A  novel  of  Basil  II  (/.epos, 
Jus  1:271!  )  suggests  that  the  merchanis  who  par- 
ticipated  in  a  fair  could  act  togetlier  and  choose 
its  locality.  their  interests  taking  precedence  over 
those  of  the  person  who  had  rights  over  the  place 
(cf.  also  Peim  57). 
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l.n.  Konkouk's.  liios  3:270-83.  S.  \'rvonis.  Jr..  '‘Ihc 
I’anêfçtris  of  llie  Hy/anfinc  Saint."  ìn  /i v;  Sainl  icjti-aay.  C. 
.Asdradui,  "I.cs  foircs  cn  F.pirc  nicdicvnlc,"  JÖfí  32.3  ( 11)82) 
■hS7-4<’>'  '  -A.I.. 

FALCONRY.  Scc  Hawkin<;. 

FALIERI,  MARINOS  (Mapícoç  <t>aXiépoç),  poct; 
horn  ca.  1395,  dicd  1474.  Onc  of  the  most  prom- 
incnt  feudal  landlords  of  Crctc,  Falieri  playcd  a 
major  rolc  in  the  island’s  affairs.  As  a  young  man 
(<71.1425-30),  he  (rather  than  his  grandson  of  thc 
same  name,  ca. 1470-1527)  wrote  scveral  short 
works  in  rhymed  pouticai.  ver.se.  Though  the 
fìidactic  fìiscourm  (advice  to  his  son)  ancl  the  His- 
tory  and  fìream  (a  dream  encounter  in  dialogue 
form  betwcen  the  author  and  his  beloved)  owe 
somcthing  to  Byz.  demotic  literature  (esp.  the 
Spaneas  poem  and  the  romances  Bf.i.thandros 
and  Chrysantza  aiul  Libistros  and  Rhodamne), 
they  arc  also  influenced  by  western  European 
litcrary  currents,  in  particular  those  of  contem- 
porary  Venice.  This  is  even  more  the  case  with 
the  consolalio  ( Rhima  Paregoretike )  addressecl  to  his 
friend  Benedetto  da  Molino.  The  Lamenlation  on 
the  Passion  and  the  Crucifixion  is  a  clramatic  depic- 
tion,  perhaps  based  on  an  icon.  The  Erolic  Dream , 
closely  modcled  on  the  History  aiul  Dream  and 
normally  attributcd  to  Falieri,  is  possibly  not  by 
him  at  all.  A  man  of  practical  experience  ralher 
than  wide  education  (he  was  fainiliar  with  Iegal 
Latin  ancl  at  home  in  vernacular  Greek,  while  his 
first  language  was  the  Venetian  dialect),  he — Iike 
his  predeccssors  Sachlikf.s  and  Leonardo  Df.lla 
Forta — is  a  witness  to  the  cultural  lile  of  Venctian 
Cret.e  in  the  early  1  ^th  C. 

ed.  W.F.  Bakker,  A.F.  van  Gemeri .  eds.,  “The  Rhima 
Parrgoretihe  of  Marinos  Phalieros,”  Studia  fí\zaritina  et  Neo- 
hrUenira  Neerlandica  (Leiden  1972)  74-195.  The  Logoi  Di- 
(lahjihoi  of  Marinos  Phalieros,  ed.  idem  (Leiden  1977).  Mari- 
nuu  Phulierou  Erotiha  Oneira,  ed.  A.F.  vati  Getncrt 
(Thcssalonike  1980). 

u  r.  Beck,  Volkslileralur  197-99.  A.F.  van  Gemert,  “The 
Gretan  l’oet  Marinos  Falieros,”  Thrsaunsmata  14  (1977)  7- 
7<>-  -E.M.J. 


FAMILY.  Alt.hough  the  family  was  the  funda- 
mental  unit  (Mtc.ROSrRUcruRE)  of  Byz.  society, 
there  was  no  specific  worcl  for  it  in  Bvz.  Greek: 
the  most.  common  term  auyyéueia  (syngeneia)  des- 
ignated  both  the  nudear  family  ancl  kinship  in 


general;  relationship  through  marriage  is  defined 
or  rathcr  described  as  “connection  and  joining” 
(Basil.  28:4.1).  Thc  tc r  1  n  pham dialpha rnelia  (from 
the  Lau  familia)  is  found  in  some  acts  of  the  late 
141h-15t.il  G.  (Lavra  3,  nos.  140.15,  161.15;  Doch- 
eiar.,  no.53.16),  where  it  denotes  a  family  house- 
hold  in  contrast  to  one  run  by  a  widow. 

The  Byz.  family  was  primarilv  a  nuclcar  family, 
although  extended  families  of  20-30  members 
are  occasionally  mentionecl  ín  hagiographical  and 
docunientary  sources.  I  he  frequency  of  occur- 
rence  of  extended  families  varied  over  time  and 
space.  According  to  A.  Laiou  (Peasant  Society  80), 
in  the  ì^th-G.  theme  of  Strymon  families  were  on 
the  arerage  larger  tlian  those  in  Thessalonike. 
Ecloga  2.2,  when  prohibiting  marriages  between 
niembers  of  a  syngeneia,  lists  tbe  following  cate- 
gories  of  relatives:  parents,  chilclren,  brothers, 
sisters,  and  exadelplwi,  that  is,  ncphews  and  nieces; 
tben  follow  relations  by  affinity — stepfather/step- 
mother,  futher/mother-in-law,  brother/sister-in-law, 
etc.  Rclations  between  uncle  and  nephew  were 
often  very  close  ( J.  Bremmer,  Z PapEpig  50  [1983] 
173—86).  A  lamily  could  also  include  adoptive 
childrcn  (see  Adoption)  and  such  members  of 
the  household  as  misthioi — as  potential  husbands 
of  a  master’s  daughter. 

The  nuclcar  family  fonned  the  household  and 
was  the  main  economic  unit  in  both  town  and 
countrysicle.  Thc  husband  and  wife  worked  side 
by  side  in  the  fields  or  in  the  workshop,  and 
chilclren  (see  Ghildhood)  were  invoIved  in  house- 
hold  activities  from  an  early  age,  esp.  in  the  coun- 
try  where  they  herded  their  parents’  swine  or 
sheep;  in  cities,  tlie  boy  miglit  leave  the  family  at 
an  early  age  to  become  an  apprentice.  The  Byz. 
faniily  was  a  much  more  cohesive  unit  than  the 
late  Romaii  family:  marriage  was  concluded  by  a 
solemn  marriage  rite  and  not  mere  consensus 
(A.  Laioil,  RJ  4  [1985]  189-201);  CONGtJBINAGE 
was,  at  least  in  thcory,  abolished;  divorge  was 
restricted;  betrothal  was  ecjuated  to  marriage; 
the  property  ol  the  husband  and  wife  was  admin- 
istered  as  common  effects  with  overlapping  rights 
to  both  portions. 

Although  the  nuclear  family  was  the  corner- 
stone  of  Byz.  social  organization,  it  was  neverthe- 
less  liinited  by  several  factors.  It  was  viewed  as  a 
concession  to  the  frailty  of  human  nature  and  as 
taking  second  place  to  eremitism  (see  Hermit) 
and  gelibagy.  which  occupied  a  higher  rung  on 
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ihe  laclder  of  valucs.  In  some  instanccs  (he  state 
controlled  the  family.  Not  onlv  were  princcly  inar- 
riaires  of'ten  conduded  on  the  basis  of  political 
considerations — resulting  sometimes  in  personal 
tragedies — but  on  occasion  the  state  imposed  mar- 
riages  (some  nuns  were  compelled  t.o  marry  monks 
during  tlie  pcriod  ol  Iconoclasm,  widows  and 
niaidens  were  sonietimes  forced  to  marry  foreign 
mercenaries)  or  ntade  a  couple  clivorcc  if  thc 
union  was  considered  socially  improper.  Tfie  state 
also  exercised  thc  right  to  abiotihion,  appropria- 
tion  of  a  certain  part  of'  thc  inheriiancc  left  by 
the  deceased  head  of  the  family  (if  he  died  iiues- 
tate)  to  the  detriinent  of  liis  relatives.  Although 
kinship  and  linlagf.  were  underdeveloped  in 
comparison  with  countries  of  wcstcrn  ancl  north- 
ern  F.urope,  they  still  played  a  certain  role  and 
iufluenced  the  functioning  cjf  tlie  nuclear  family. 
Sorne  distant  relatives  were  entitled  to  certain 
i  ights,  sucli  as  PHOTiMtsis  in  the  sale  of  land.  The 
rights  of  the  individual  within  the  family  were 
emphasizcd:  there  was  no  right  of'  primogeniturc 
in  Bvz.  law’,  and  the  family  property  had  to  he 
divided,  at  least  in  thcory,  among  the  children  of 
the  pater  familias  (often  in  equal  parts  bctween 
brothers  and  sisters)  and  in  this  way  dispersed, 
unless  tfie  relatives  agreed  to  retain  the  unity  ol 
their  properties.  Fcjr  example,  in  igtfi-C.  Trebi- 
zond,  five  relatives  ( syngoniltarchioi )  possessed  land 
coIIectivcly  ( Vazelcm ,  nos.  43,  44). 

As  in  the  West,  monks  did  not  marry  and  pro- 
duce  new  families,  and  monastic  propaganda  urged 
children  to  Ieave  the  family  and  sever  their  links 
with  their  parents.  On  the  cjther  hand,  some  monks 
and  tmns  maintained  connections  witli  their  dose 
relatices,  entered  the  same  (or  a  neighboring) 
community,  or  created  artificial,  familylike  small 
units.  Moreover,  unlikc  tlie  W;est,  Byz.  priests  and 
dcacons  (but  not  bishops)  were  allowed  to  he 
married.  Iti  addition  to  monks  and  tums,  there 
were  other  groups  of  peopie  who  did  not  marry 
but  maintained  f'amilial  relationships:  eunuchs  who 
could  ncjt  prcjcreate  children  nonctheless  pre- 
seryed  close  ties  with  theii  nephews;  teachers  of 
ecclesiastical/state  schools  who  frcquentlv  re- 
niained  single  (in  expectation  of  an  episcopal  see) 
and  favored  their  nephews;  mcn  who  kept  con- 
cubines.  SIaves  were  not  permitted  to  havc  a  !e- 
gitimate  family  (at  least  until  thc  iith  C.),  al- 
though  they  clid  have  monogamous  unions. 

Along  with  strengthening  of  family  links  over 


time,  there  was  iticreasing  prestige  of'  the  woman 
as  wife  and  mother  whose  role  in  the  household 
was  decisive.  'Fhe  warmth  oí  relations  bctween 
parems  and  children  is  oficn  stressed  in  Bvz. 
litcrature — in  evident  disregard  for  thc  demands 
of  some  rigorists  (e.g..  tlie  author  of  the  vita  of 
St.  Ai.exios  iiomo  dei)  who  praised  the  dissoiution 
of  lamily  ties.  Some  heretical  dogmas,  for  ex- 
amplc  those  of  cxtremc  Dualist  sects,  went  so  far 
as  to  advocate  the  total  aholition  of  the  family  and 
rejectcd  sexuality  and  procreation.  As  a  pivotaI 
institution  of  soeial  life,  the  family  servcd  as  a 
model  for  structuring  othcr  types  of  socíal  rela- 
tions.  Thc  emperor  was  proclaimed  to  hc  the 
father  of  his  subjects,  and  family  terminology  was 
uscd  t<j  describe  both  his  relations  to  neighboring 
rulers  and  some  hierarchical  ranks  (e.g.,  gambros, 
son-in-Iaw);  family  terminology  characterized  t.hc 
relationship  of  the  teacher  to  his  disciples  (his 
“sons”  or  “nephews”),  esp.  within  the  sphere  of 
spiritual  inUuence;  the  concept  that  in  the  mon- 
astery  the  spiritual  f’ather  rcplaced  the  biological 
parents  was  widcspread  in  Byz. 

lit.  ].  liinscher,  “Frau,  F.he,  Familie  in  Bvzan/„"  Jahr- 
huch  fü)  Ce.schirhte  dcs  Feudalìsmm  9  (1985)  9-18.  E.  l'atla- 
gean,  "Christianisation  et  parents  rituelles;  le  domain  de 
By/ance,”  Annales  ESC  33  (1978)  625-36.  W.C.  Thompsoti. 
I.egal  Reforms  of "  the  Ironoclastìt  Era:  The  Changing  Ecommìc 
Slniclure  oj  ihe  Famih  (Madison  1976).  1).  Sinion,  “’/.ur 
Ehegeset/.gelnmg  der  Isaurier,  Forschiingen  zur  by/.amin- 
ischen  RechLsgeschichte,"  FM  1  ( 1 976)  16-43.  A.  I.aiou, 
“Coiuribulion  à  l’élude  de  l'insLÌtution  íaniilialc  cn  Epire 
an  XIIIe  siècle."  FM  6  (1984)  275-323.  A.  Ka/.hdan,  “Ha- 
giographical  Notes,"  Ih'canlion  54  (1984)  188-92.  -A.K. 

FAMILY  2400.  See  Degora  i  iy  f.  Style. 

FAMINE  (Xt.ju.óç).  In  a  marginally  subsistent  ag- 
ricultural  economy  such  as  tliat  of'  Byz.,  famine 
fbllowed  any  dimatic  irregularity  that  interfered 
with  agricultural,  esp.  grain,  production.  Bvz. 
chronidcs  and  saints’  lives  regularly  record  the 
harsh  winters,  droughts,  floods,  and  plagues  of 
locusts  tliat  jeopardized  the  annual  harvest.  Be- 
cause  God  provided  í’or  mankind,  any  disruption 
10  that  proYÌsion  Yvas  interpretcd  as  a  sign  of 
dÌY’ine  displeasure  with  a  particular  situation  or 
event,  as  in  the  case  of  the  famine  that  followed 
the  deposition  of  Elias  as  patriarch  of  [erusalem 
in  516  (Cyril  of  Shythopolls,  \'ila  Sahae ,  ch.58, 
ed.  ScliYvartz  159.7-14).  Since  brfad  Yvas  a  staple 
dietary  requitement  f'or  the  Bvz.  population,  a 
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failecl  iiarvcst  could  lead  to  high  niorialily.  Fam- 
ines  were  usualh  Iocaiized,  afíeeting  first  the 
counti  vside,  then  the  nearln  t  iiies.  Larger  urhan 
cemers.  esp.  Constaminople.  could  sometimes  de- 
Iav  the  iinpaet  ol  fainine  bv  controlling  the  storage 
and  distribution  of'  grain,  but  shortages  could  stiil 
Iead  to  riots  as  in  the  capitul  in  .joi)  and  602. 

Major  famines  occurred  in  383—85  (Antioch). 
443  (Constantinople),  499-502  (F.dessa),  5 16-2 1 
(Palesiine),  earlv  540.S.  eariy  580S,  600—03  (Syria), 
under  Basil  1  (Skyl.  u 7 7 f ),  927/8  (“the  great  fam- 
ine"),  1032  (Cappadocia  and  neighboring  areas), 
and  1037  (Thrace  ancl  Maceclonia).  From  the  sec- 
ond  lialf  of  tfie  1  tth  C.  and  the  i2th  C.  data  011 
famines  are  rare  (Razhdan-F.pstein,  Change  27,  11. 

1 1).  Turkish  imasions  of  the  1 4th — 1  ^th  C.  offen 
resulted  in  famines,  as  did  the  “scorched  earth” 
policy  of  Andronikos  II  when  combatting  the 
Catalan  Grand  Company  in  1306  (A.  Laiou,  By- 
unitinn  37  f  1967— 68 J  91  —  1 13).  The  results  of  fam- 
ine  were  esp.  severc  in  spring  wlien  stored  grain 
had  heen  exhausted:  women  evidently  had  a  higher 
mortality  rate  during  famines  than  men.  Famine 
and  the  miraculous  help  of  a  saint  is  a  freipient 
theme  of  hagiographical  literature. 

i.it.  Patlagean,  Paìwrrté  74—92.  Scoronos,  Etudrs,  pt.lX 
(lç)t»f>).  1 2  í.  -B.C. 

FAN,  LITURGICAL.  See  Rhipidíon. 
FANTINUS  THE  YOUNGER.  See  Phantinos 

THF.  YOI.’NOF.R. 

FARMER’S  LAW  (Nó/aoç  rewpyusó*;),  a  legal  text 
preserved  in  dozens  of  MSS  from  the  end  of  the 
toth  C.  onward.  It  regulates  relations  within  a 
\  illage  (theft,  trespassing  of  boundaries,  damage 
caused  hy  or  to  livestock,  etc.)  01 ,  rarely,  between 
two  villages;  a  tax  (nctruordina)  is  incntioned  only 
once;  two  kinds  of  land  lease  are  regulated,  but 
not  land  purchase.  'I'here  has  been  considerable 
discussion  ofthe  date,  j)rovenance,  ;md  character 
of  this  law  code.  It  has  been  dated  to  the  7th  C. 
(particularly  to  the  reign  of  fustinian  II)  and  10 
the  8th  C.  (as  contemporaneous  with  the  Eci.of;,\). 
Its  origin  has  becn  jílaced  in  Italy  and  in  Con- 
slantinojíle — the  absence  of  any  rcference  10  olive 
groves  and  horses  in  the  Farmer’s  Law  suggests, 


however,  an  origin  in  hilly,  inland  terrain.  It  has 
been  variouslv  vicwed  as  a  record  of  S!avic  cus- 
toinary  law  (even  though  not  a  single  Slavic  term 
is  to  be  found  there);  as  a  selection  of  Justinianic 
norms  (the  name  of  fustinian — I  or  II? — is  in- 
cluded  in  soine  MSS);  as  pre-Justinianic  rules;  as 
biblical,  eastern,  or  Hellenic  jrrecepts;  as  imperial 
legislation;  and  as  a  private  collection. 

Whatever  its  }>rovenance,  the  Farmer’s  Law  re- 
Mects  conditions  in  the  countryside  (limited  to 
certain  territories),  between  the  crisis  of  the  mid- 
7th  C.  and  the  pth-C.  revival.  Its  context  is  a 
rnilieu  in  which  the  free  peasantry  dominates, 
slaves  aj>j>ear  only  as  shepherds,  and  ownership 
of  large  landed  estates  is  practically  unknown.  Of 
85  artides  of  the  Farmer’s  Law,  40  deal  with  cattle 
breeding,  livestock  damaging  crops,  etc.,  whereas 
only  16  are  devoted  to  land  cultivation  and  related 
questions,  nine  to  vineyards  and  gardens,  two  to 
agrarian  imjîlernents,  and  four  to  houses  and  barns. 
Like  Western  medieval  leges,  the  Farmer’s  Law 
jjrotected  the  animal  from  the  neighbor  (pars.  38, 
50,  51, 53,  54,  85)  rather  than  the  neighbor’s  crop 
froni  an  animal  that  caused  damage  (pars.  78- 
79).  The  peasants  described  in  this  law  own  their 
indÌY’ídual  allotments,  while  some  portion  of  the 
Y’illage  land  is  ìn  common  ownership.  The  rela- 
tions  are  similar  to  those  described  in  the  Western 
legrs  barbarorum,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  seek  for 
explanation  in  a  direct  borrowing  (e.g.,  from  the 
Italian  Lombards) — a  similar  situation  could  cre- 
ate  similar  regulations.  The  Farmer’s  Law  was 
revised  by  Harmenopoulos  and  translated  into 
Rumanian  and  Slavic  Ianguages. 

tn.  and  i.n.  1.  Med\edev,  E.  Piotrovskaja,  E.  Lipäic, 
\'tznntijskij  zemh'del'ceskij  zakon  (Leningrad  1984).  Eng.  tr. 
VV.  Ashburner,  “The  Farmer’s  Law ,"  JHS  32  (1912)  68- 
95.  J.  Rarayannopulos.  “Entstehung  und  Bedeutung  des 
Nonios  Gcorgikos,"  BZ  51  (1958)  357-73.  J.  Malafosse, 

'  Les  lois  agraires  á  l’époque  byzantine,"  Recueil  de  l’Académie 
dc  législntwn  19  (1919)  1-75.  N.  Pantazopoulo.s,  “Peculiar 
Insiitutions  of’  Bvzantiue  Law  in  the  Geargütos  Nomos,"  RE - 
SEE  9  ( 1 97 1 )  54 1-47.  -A.K. 

FARM.  Usually  designated  as  staseis  in  fiscal 
documents,  farms  varied  with  regard  to  their  size 
and  location.  A  regular  farm  consisted  of  a  house 
with  its  endosure  and  well;  within  the  enclosure 
were  also  sheds  for  hay  and  straw,  pits  ( goubai ) 
for  grain.  pitharia  (large,  partially  buried  vessels 
for  wine  and  other  products),  and  sometimes  wine 
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presses,  animal-driven  mills,  and  stalls.  The  most 
valuable  parts  of  the  farm  were  called  autourgia. 
The  farm  encompassed  arable  land,  gardens,  ol- 
ive  groves,  and  vineyards  as  well  as  the  right  to 
use  common  pastures  (usually  located  in  wooded 
hills),  but  products  varied  according  to  terrain 
and  climate:  some  villages  had  practically  no  ar- 
able  land,  others  did  not  cultivate  olives  or  grapes; 
some  farms  were  oriented  toward  fishing  or  the 
breeding  of  livestock. 

The  nucleus  of  the  farm  usually  formed  a  part 
of  the  village,  whereas  the  land  consisted  of 
small  scattered  parcels  (up  to  25-33  pieces)  planted 
in  such  a  way  that  vineyards  could  border  chora- 
phia,  etc.  There  were  no  “open  helds”  or  system- 
atic  redistributions  of  allotments,  but  parcels 
formed  stable  units  normally  surrounded  by  fences 
and  ditches.  Besides  the  principal  homestead,  a 
stasts  could  include  hamlets  ( agridia )  located  far 
from  the  nucleus.  Large  landowners  had  farins 
called  proastei a  and  (as  monastic  property)  me- 
tochia,  which  were  sometimes  separated  from 
the  center  of  the  estate  by  significant  distances. 

ijt.  M.  Raplan,  “I.’économie  paysanne  dans  I’Empire 
byzantin  du  Vème  au  Xème  siècle,”  Klio  68  (1986)  198- 
232.  Laiou,  Peasant  Society  142-222.  A.  Kazhdan,  “Vizan- 
tijskoe  sel’skoe  poselenie,”  VizVrem  2  (1949)  215-44. 

-J.W.N.,  A,k. 

FASTING  (prjcTTEÍa),  freely  chosen  total  or  partial 
self-deprivation  of,  or  abstinence  from,  certain 
kinds  of  food  and  drink,  usually  for  a  predeter- 
mined  period,  as  a  means  of  penance  and  asceti- 
cism.  Fasting  was  practiced  either  in  common, 
before  major  feasts  of  the  church,  or  indẁiduaily, 
under  the  discretion  of  a  spiritual  elder.  In  early 
Christianity,  fasting  meant  total  abstinence  from 
food  and  drink  at  least  until  evening.  Later  the 
notion  of  fasting  was  extended  to  include  reduc- 
tion  in  the  quantity  of,  or  abstinence  from  only 
certain  kinds  of,  victuals. 

On  the  symbolic  or  liturgical  level,  Christian 
fasting  was  related  to  expectation  of  the  parousia, 
and  thus  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  vigil;  first 
seen  in  this  way  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  2nd  C.  in 
conjunction  with  the  vigil  on  the  eve  of  Easter, 
this  fast  was  later  extended  to  the  two  days,  then 
to  the  entire  week,  preceding  Easter  (whence  Holy 
Week),  finally  to  40  days  (whence  Tessarahosle,  or 
Lent),  to  which  was  prefixed  later,  in  the  6th- 


7th  C.,  a  pre-Lenten  “Cheesefare  Week.”  Other 
lents  of  the  church  year,  and  fasting  on  the  vigils 
of  Nativity  and  Epiphany,  and  on  two  feasts — the 
Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross  (14  Sept.)  and  the 
Beheading  of  John  the  Baptist  (29  Aug.) — were 
also  added.  The  Byz.  system  of  fasts  was  com- 
pletely  in  place  by  the  1  ìth  C. 

The  daily  eucharistic  fast  from  midnight  until 
communion,  in  general  use  from  the  5th  C.  on- 
ward,  is  also  to  be  understood  as  a  vigil  for  the 
coming  of  the  Lord.  This  symbolism  is  the  basis 
for  forbidding  fasting  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
and  during  the  50-day  season  of  Pentecost,  since 
these  times  signified  the  presence  of  the  Risen 
Lord,  the  fulfillment  of  the  Messianic  age,  sym- 
bolized  in  the  Bible  by  banqueting. 

From  the  4th  C.  onward,  tradition  distinguishes 
various  degrees  of  fasting,  from  the  total  Easter 
fast  of  one  or  more  days,  to  giving  up  meat 
(apohreas)  or  cheese  (tyrine).  Xerophagia  (“dry  nour- 
ishment”)  was  a  fast  that  lasted  until  evening, 
followed  by  a  meal  of  only  bread,  salt,  and  water. 
Even  the  Eucharist  was  thought  to  break  this  fast; 
hence  Byz.  fast  days  were  “aliturgical,”  that  is,  on 
these  days  the  Eucharist,  being  a  morning  service, 
was  either  not  celebrated  at  all,  or  was  replaced 
by  the  Presanctified.  In  addition  to  lents,  Mon- 
day  (in  monasteries),  Wednesday,  and  Friday  were 
traditional  fast  days  except  during  the  50  days  of 
Pentecost.  Fasting  included  abstinence  from  mar- 
ital  relations.  Monks  practiced  more  severe  and 
frequent  fasting  than  the  laity  and  never  ate  meat 
(E.  Jeanselme,  2'  Congrès  d’histoire  de  la  médecine 
[Evreux  1922]  1  —  10). 

Church  fathers  preached  on  fasting,  and  it  oc- 
cupies  a  prominent  place  in  monastic  literature 
(H.-J.  Sieben,  DictSpir  8  [1974]  1 175-79)  and  in 
hagiographical  texts.  Saints  might  refuse  even 
bread  for  certain  periods  and  feed  instead  on 
wild  berries,  acorns,  or  dried  locusts:  the  infant 
Nicholas  refused  to  nurse  on  fast  days,  a  sure 
sign  of  future  sanctity.  Yet  excessive  fasting  was 
criticized  by  some  intellectuals  as  hypocrisy:  if  we 
leave  our  poor  brother  to  fast  and  die  of  hunger, 
says  Eustathios  of  Thessalonike  (Escorial  Y  II  10, 
fol.39v),  this  is  not  nesteia  but  lesteia,  robbery. 

lit.  J.  Schümmer,  Die  allchmlliche  Fastenpraxis  (Münster 
1933).  H.  Musurillo,  “The  Problem  of  Ascetical  Fasting  in 
the  Greek  Patristic  Writers,”  Traditio  12  (1956)  1-64.  J. 
Herbut,  De  ieiunio  et  abstinentia  in  ecclesia  Bymntina  ab  initiis 
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usijue  ud  saec.  XI  (Roint'  ujtìtì).  P.  tlc  Mecstcr,  ‘Règle- 
ìnem  des  bienheureux  et  saints  péres  Saiias-le-C Iraud  et 
Thcoci(>se-le-Cénobiarque  potir  la  vie  cies  tnoiiies  eénobiles 
et  helliotes,"  thilltim  <le v  Ohlutes  Séculières  de  Sainte  Françuise 
Romainr  vt  de  l'Uniim  Sbirituelle  ries  \  euves  de  France  (I.ille 
1 937)  (>— t;j.  -R.F.T.,  A.K. 

FATE.  Sec  1)etk.rminism;  Tycmk. 

FÂTIMIDS,  Shiile  Muslim  dynasty  (909-1171). 
Its  fir.st  four  caliplis  lived  in  North  Africa  until 
Fâtimid  armies  captured  Egypt  in  973.  I  he  Fii- 
timids  (irst  dashed  with  Byz.  in  911  at  Demona 
(Sicily).  Between  914  and  918  the  Bvz.  governor 
of  Sicily  agreed  to  pay  an  annuai  tribute  ofa 2,000 
gold  pieces,  which  Romanos  I  succeecled  in  re- 
ducing  to  11,000.  Bvz.  diploniatic  contacts  with 
the  Fätimids  included  einbassies  in  946,  953  (truce), 
and  957/8  (Hve-year  truce),  and  treaties  in  967 
and  975.  The  Byz.  unsuccessf ully  attempted  to 
prevent  Fàtimid  expansion  in  nortfiern  Syria,  which 
was  partitioned  de  facto  in  969.  Caliph  al-Mucizz 
faiied  to  prevent  the  Byz.  reconquest  of  Crete. 
Caliph  al-cAz.Iz  persuaded  Byz.  in  987/8  10  lift  the 
prohibition  against  commercial  contacts  and  to 
allow  prayers  in  his  name  to  be  recited  in  the 
mosque  oí  Constantinople.  He  died  preparing  a 
major  expedilion  against  Byz.  as  protector  of  the 
Hamdänids.  A  Fâtimid  fleet  defeated  Byz.  in  998, 
resulting  in  a  ten-year  truce  in  1001.  Afler  Caliph 
al-Häkim  destroyed  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre  in  Jerusalem,  commercial  relations  were 
severed  from  1015/ 16  until  1032.  A  ten-year  treaty, 
which  included  permission  fbr  Bvz.  rebuilding  of 
this  church,  was  signed  in  1038  and  rcnewed  in 
1048.  Relations  cooled  after  Constantine  IX  died 
bul  briefly  improved  under  fsaac  I  because  of 
comrnon  fear  of  the  Seljuks.  Seljuk  and  Crusader 
invasions  separated  Bvz.  and  Fâtimid  territories, 
but  diplomatic  ancf  cominercial  contacts  contin- 
ued  until  the  end  of  the  Fätimid  dynasty. 

l.i  r.  A.  Hamriani,  "Byzantine-Fatiniid  Rclatiuns  Before 
the  Battle  of  Mantzikert,”  BS/Fli  1  (1974)  1(19-79.  M. 
Canarcl,  /'.7-  2:855.  Vasiliev,  Byz.  Arahes  ü.liiíaif,  225—28. 

-VV.I  ,K. 

FAYYÜM  (from  Coptic  Phiom  or  Piorn,  the  sea), 
area  of  Middle  Egypt  where  agriculture  was  highly 
developed  in  Ptolemaic  and  earlv  imperial  times; 
íts  capital  was  Arsinoë  (Crocodilopolis).  By  the 
eatly  41)1  C.  the  prosperíty  of  thc  Fayvüm  had 


declined  and  several  settlements  werc  abandonecf, 
but  papyrus  fincls  attest  to  the  continuity  of  the 
chief  city  through  the  yth  C.  Churches  have  been 
excavaied  at  Tebtynis,  Madinat  Mâdi,  ancl  Ha- 
wâra.  They  are  generally  of  basilican  plan,  with  a 
tripartite  sanctuary,  but  are  provincial  in  charac- 
ter,  the  nave  being  often  no  wider  than  the  aisles. 
Nearly  all  the  columns  are  spoha.  Mediet  al  sources 
(al-N'âblüsí,  Descriplion  (lu  Fayoum  au  VII'  siècle  de 
l’Hégire  [Cairo  1899;  rp.  Beirut  1974];  see  the 
excerpts  of  G.  Salmon,  BIFAD  1  [1901]  29-77) 
refer  to  numerous  monasteries,  of  which  only  a 
few  have  left  traces.  Soine  sites  still  called  “Dayr” 
(monastery)  have  early  churches:  Dayr  al-Naqlûn 
(also  Dayr  al-Malak  Chabriyàl)  has  parts  of  a  7th- 
C.  basilica;  and  Dayr  al-Banät,  near  Dayral-Naqlün, 
is  a  ruined  monastic  site  with  remains  of  a  church 
and  refectory.  The  region  is  particularly  known 
for  its  Fayyüm  portraits. 

i.it.  K.  Bre.sciaiii,  “Meclinei  Marii  nel  Fayuni:  I.e  chiese,” 
Fgitlti  e  Yicino  Oriente  7  (1984)  1-15.  S.  Adli,  "Sweral 
Clum  hes  in  Ljjpei  K.gvpí,"  M1)AI  K  ;j(>  (1980)  1-J4. 

-P.C. 


FAYYÜM  PORTRAITS,  f  unerary  portraits  that 
survive  in  large  numbers  from  the  Fayyûm.  The 
practice  of  covering  the  faces  of  mummies  with 
images  painted  on  wooden  panels  hegan  during 
the  Roman  occupation  of  Fgypt,  when  the  native 
population  could  no  longer  afford  the  traditional, 
elaborate  sarcoi’íiagi.  At  first  naturalistic,  such 
portraiture  had  become  increasingly  abstract  by 
the  titne  it  wcnt  ont  of  fashion  in  the  qtfi  C.  The 
importance  of  Fayyûm  portraits  for  Byz.  art  is 
twofold:  011  the  one  hand,  their  realistic  detail 
offers  parallcls  for  contemporary  jewelry  and 
dothing,  and  on  the  other,  their  shape,  encaustic 
technique,  and  abstract,  hieratic  style  contributed 
instrumentally  to  the  development  of  5LI1— 7th-C. 
igon  painting. 

i.iT.  G.  Grimm,  Die  riimisehen  Mumienmashen  aus  Agypteu 
(Wiesbaricn  1974).  A.F.  Shore,  Fortrait  Paintmg  frum  Ronum 
Fgypt  (L.ondon  1972).  K.  Parlasea,  Mumienportriils  und  ver- 
wantlte  Denltmaler  (Wiesbaden  19(1(1).  K.  Weit/mami,  The 
lean  (New  Vork  1978)  9.  — G.V. 


FEAR  (</>ó/3oç)  was  divided  by  Nemesios  (PG 
4<):688B-689A)  and  John  of  Damascus  (fíe  fid. 
orth.  par.29,  ed.  Rotter,  Schriften  2:81)  into  six 
calegories:  ohms ,  hesitation  or  fear  of  future  ac- 
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lions;  aidos.  awe  or  fear  of  hlame;  ai.sch\-ne,  shanie 
or  fear  of  having  acted  dishonestly:  hatap!ext\ , 
constcrnation  at  the  sight  of  a  great  imaginary 
apparition;  ekplexis,  terror  causcd  bv  an  unusual 
apparition;  and  agtmia,  anguish  or  fear  of  failure. 
John  of  Damaseus  (Defid.  orth.  64.10,  ed.  Kotter, 
Schriften  2: 1 62)  considered  cowardice  and  anguish 
to  be  physical  kmotions,  expressed  in  ways  such 
as  sweating  and  “clots  of  blood”  (Lk  22:44). 

Church  fathers  intcrpreted  fear  tnostly  as  a 
spiritual  emotion.  Basil  thc  Great  (PG  29:369(1) 
distinguished  between  a  good  fear,  which  hrings 
sahation,  and  a  base  f'ear  causcd  by  lack  of  faith. 
The  good  fear  was  fear  of  God  (often  in  the 
formula  “fear  and  tremhling  [/reittt»]”),  which  was 
contrasted  with  fcar  of  punishment  (artd  with  the 
fear  the  Hebrews  felt  hefore  God).  In  Svmeon 
the  1  heologian  phohos  tou  Theou  is  a  complete  and 
yoluntary  subjugation  to  God,  self-ahnegation  and 
transformation  of  onesclf  into  a  slave  of  God. 

A  secular  parallel  to  Symeon’s  fear  is  Kekau- 
menos’s  fear  oí  the  ever-present  dangers  tliat 
threaten  man  in  everv  aspect  of  his  life,  such  as 
perils  of  nature  (poisonous  mushroorns,  falling 
roc:ks)  or  of  human  relationships  (traps  laid  by 
friends  or  subordinates)  or  of  thc  imperial  court 
with  its  danger  of  disfavor.  The  Byz.  felt  them- 
selves  surrounded  by  dangerous  natural  j>hk- 
nomena  (earthquakes,  storms,  drought,  locusts. 
etc.),  political  turmoil  (enemy  invasions,  rebel- 
lions),  and  social  instability;  it  required  enormous 
faith  to  overcome  fears  and  maintain  optimism. 
The  usage  of  metaphors  implying  fear  (ship- 
wreck,  fire,  disease,  death)  was  esp.  typical  of 
Niketas  Choniates,  distinguishing  him  from  Psel- 
los  ancl  Gregoras,  who  stressed  the  possibility  of 
a  happy  end  after  severe  trials.  -a.k. 

FEAST  (éopTt),  rraprjyypo;).  Bvz.  daily  life  was 
dominated  by  a  succcssion  oi  lestivals,  whether 
these  were  the  recuriing  ones  of  the  liturgical 
year,  or  sporadic  ones  on  the  occasions  of  impe- 
rial  weddings,  triumi’hs,  or  other  CEREMONtF.S. 
Manuel  I’s  list  of  íeasts  (1166)  counts  66  f'ull 
panegyreis  (without  Sundays)  and  27  half-feasts  (R. 
Macrides,  FM  6  [1984]  140-55). 

Lhe  liturgical  feasts,  both  “mobilc”  and  ''fixcd,” 
are  recorded  in  church  c:ai.endars.  Feasts  can  be 
‘‘dominical”  ( despotikai ,  of  Chrisl),  “Marian”  (Theo- 
>netorikai,  of  the  Virgin  Mary),  “sanctoral”  (of  the 


saints),  or  “occa.sional”  (commemorating  the 
founding  of  a  city,  the  consecration  of  a  church, 
a  council,  a  miracle,  a  transfer  of  relics,  a  natural 
calaniitv,  etc.).  They  mav  even  celebrate  a  dogma 
or  its  triutnph,  e.g.,  “Trinity  Sundav”  or  thc 
J  RiuMPii  oe  Ort hoi)oxy.  There  isa  cycle  offixed 
conimemorations  for  every  wcckday,  while  Sl:n- 
day  always  commeniorates  the  Resurrection.  Cer- 
emonial  for  the  various  feasts  is  described  in  the 
liturgical  i  ypiron. 

In  the  Typihon  of  the  Great  Church,  more  impor- 
tarit  feasts  wcre  preceded  by  a  vu,n.  (paramone), 
but  Nattyity,  Epiphany,  and  Exaltation  of  the 
Cross  (see  Cross,  Cult  oe  ihe)  werc  the  only 
fixed  feasts  witli  a  fore-  and  afterfeast  (Mateos, 
Typicon  2:294,  31  1).  Later,  Sabaitu:  TYPIRA  distin- 
guished  five  different  ranks  of  festive  solemnity: 
two  classes  ol  Great  Feast'  (dominical  and  Mar- 
ian),  Middle  Feasts,  Lesser  Feasts,  and  days  of 
simple  commemoration.  Only  Great  Feasts  and  a 
few  important  Middle  Feasts  meritcd  an  all-night. 
vigil,  or  agrypnia;  they  may  be  preceded  by  a 
period  of  fasting.  Apart  from  that,  these  cate- 
gories  affected  chiefly  the  celebration  of  or  i  hros 
and  vf.spf.rs.  Only  on  Great  Feasts  did  the  festal 
hanon  replace  at  orthros  the  kanon  of'  the  movable 
cycle  found  in  the  oktoec:hos,  triodion,  or  pen- 
tf.rostarion.  Middle  Feasts  had  Great  Vespers 
and  the  Great  Doxology  at  orthros,  but  no  vigil. 
Lesser  Feasts  had  the  Great  Doxology  at  orthros, 
but  only  simple  vespcrs.  These  categories  wcre 
not  rigid,  however,  and  sometimes  elements  tlrat 
(ideally)  pertain  to  feasts  of  onc  class  were  as- 
signed  to  a  feast  of  a  different  rank. 

Many  feasts  in  Constantinople  involved  tbe  par- 
ticipation  ot  the  emperor.  On  dominical  feasts, 
he  attended  services  in  Hagia  Sophia,  on  the 
Marian  feasls  he  proceedcd  to  the  Chalropra- 
tf.ia  01  Blachernai  churches,  while  011  the 
Thursday  of  Holy  Week  he  performed  the  ccr- 
emonial  Washing  of  i  he  Fef.t  mandatecl  by  Jesus 
in  John  13:14.  Numerous  saints’  days  also  in- 
cludecl  solenrn  proccssions  around  thc  city  (see 
Lite).  A  certain  number  of  guests  were  usually 
invited  to  dine  at  the  palace  after  the  l'east  and 
could  be  entertained  by  mimf.s.  The  main  sourccs 
for  the  emperor’s  activities  on  these  days  are  thc 
Rletorologẃn  of  Philothfos,  De  cf.rf.monhs,  and 
pseudo-RoDiNOS. 

Food  and  wine  wcre  usually  distributed  to  the 
population  in  the  city  squarcs,  or  to  the  poor 
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before  monastery  gates.  Feasts  were  also  accom- 
panied  by  games  in  various  forms,  from  horse 
races  to  semitheatrical  performances.  Christopher 
of  Mytilene  describes  a  masquerade,  a  procession 
of  notaries  in  costume,  one  dressed  as  the  em- 
peror,  on  the  feast  of  their  patrons  Sts.  Markíanos 
and  Martyrios  (25  Oct.).  In  the  141)1  C.  the  church 
assumed  the  staging  of  biblical  stories  on  feast- 
days,  esp.  that  of  the  Three  Hebrf.ws.  (For  the 
fairs  that  accompanied  feastdays,  see  Panegyris.) 

lit.  A.  Stoelen,  “L’année  Iiturgique  byzantine,“  Irénihon 
4.10  (1928)  1-32.  M.  Arranz,  “Les  ‘fêtes  théologiques’  du 
calendrier  byzantin,"  in  La  liturgie,  expression  de  Ui  foi,  ed. 
A.M.  Triacca,  A.  Pistoia  (Rome  1979)  29-55.  A.  Kazhdan, 
LMA  4:405-07.  McCormick,  Etemal  Victory  131—259.  A. 
Laiou,  “The  Festival  of  'Agathe,’  ’’  in  Festschrift  Stratos  1:111— 
22.  -R.F.T. 

FEAST  OF  ORTHODOXY.  See  Triumph  of  Or- 

THODOXY. 


FEEDING  OF  THE  MULTITUDE.  Christ’s  mi- 
raculous  multiplication  of  five  loaves  and  two  fìshes 
to  feed  5,000  people  occurs  in  all  four  Gospels;  a 
similar  episode  with  4,000  people  (Mt  15:32-39, 
Mk  8:1-10)  was  amalgamated  with  it  in  both 
exegesis  and  art.  Suggesting  the  bread  of  the 
Eucharist  and  its  ability  to  sustain  all  who  come, 
the  scene  occurs  repeatedly  in  art  of  the  4th-6th 
C.,  often  in  conjunction  with  the  miracle  at  Cana. 
Initially,  it  is  shown  schematically,  with  only  bas- 
kets  and  fishes;  6th-C.  versions  use  figures,  but 
formally,  with  a  frontal  Christ  blessing  food  pre- 
sented  by  symmetrically  placed  disciples.  The  6th- 
C.  Sinope  Gospels  (A.  Grabar,  Les  peintures  de 
l’Euangeliaire  de  Sinope  [Paris  1948],  pl.III)  show 
bread  baskets  and  people  picnicking  beside  this 
symmetrical  group;  this  version  recurs  in  gth-C. 
monuments.  The  Feeding  is  infrequent  in  later 
art,  appearing  only  in  extensive  cycles,  but  it  does 
develop,  becoming  more  narrative  in  form.  Its 
eucharistic  significance  is  acted  out  rather  than 
symbolized,  as  the  symmetrical  composition  is  dis- 
placed  by  scenes  of  the  breaking  and  distribution 
of  the  bread  (Monreale-Demus,  Norman  Sicily, 
PI.87A-B).  This  development  culminates  in  richly 
discursive  Palaiologan  representations,  esp.  that 
at  the  Chora. 

lit.  Grabar,  Martyrium  2:247-54.  Underwood,  Kariye 
Djami  4:285—88.  -A.W.C. 


FELIX  III,  pope  (13  Mar.  483-1  Mar.  492).  Born 
to  an  aristocratic  Roman  family,  Felix  was  elected 
with  the  support  of  Odoacer  and  tried,  at  the 
beginning,  to  maintain  correct  relations  with  Emp. 
Zeno  despite  Rome’s  opposition  to  the  Henoti- 
kon.  Pressure  from  the  Chalcedonian  Alexan- 
drian  clergy  hardened  Felix’s  anti-Monophysite 
position,  although  his  legates — willingly  or  not — 
entered  into  communion  with  Patr.  Akakios;  Fe- 
lix  demanded  deposition  of  the  Monophysite  Al- 
exandrian  patriarch  Peter  Mongos  and  excom- 
municated  the  legates  and  Akakios,  thus  leading 
to  the  Akakian  Schism  (484).  He  found  support 
among  certain  circles  in  Constantinople,  esp.  the 
Aroimetoi.  The  three  failed  attempts  to  resolve 
the  schism  in  Felix’s  lifetime  fit  into  the  broader 
context  of  Byz.  policies  toward  Odoacer  and 
Theodoric  the  Great.  One  of  Fe!ix’s  collabora- 
tors  was  the  future  pope  Gelasius.  The  two  men 
contributed  much  to  the  increasing  papal  inde- 
pendence  from  Constantinople  in  the  realm  of 
dogma. 

ut.  Richards,  Popes  59-62.  P.  Nautin,  “La  lettre  de  Félix 
111  à  André  de  Thessalonique  et  sa  doctrine  sur  l’Église  et 
l’Empire,”  RHE  77  (1982)  5-34.  Idem,  "La  lettre  ‘Diaboli- 
cae  Artis’  de  Félix  III  aux  moines  de  Constantinople  et  de 
Bithynie,”  REAug  30  (1984)  263-68.  -A.K. 

FENARI  ISA  CAMII.  See  Lips  Monastery. 


FEODOSIJ  OF  PEÒERA,  superior  of  the  Kievan 
Caves  monastery,  or  Kievo-pecerskij  monastyr’ 
(ca.  1060-74);  sainL  born  Vasil’ev,  died  Kiev  3 
May  1074;  feastday  3  May.  Feodosij  (Theodosios) 
is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  cenobitic  monasti- 
cism  in  Rus’  for  having  introduced  into  the  Caves 
Monastery  the  Rule  of  Stoudios,  which  he  ob- 
tained  either  from  a  Kievan  monk  residing  in  a 
Constantinopolitan  monastery  (according  to  Feo- 
dosij’s  vita  by  the  monk  Nestor)  or  from  Michael, 
a  Stoudite  monk  who  had  accompaníed  Metr. 
George  (ca.  1065-76)  to  Kiev  from  Constantino- 
ple  (according  to  the  Povest’  vremnnych  let  sub 
anno  1051).  The  monastery’s  Paterik  (i3th  C.) 
also  credits  Feodosij  wíth  hiring  Byz.  architects 
from  Constantinople  to  build  the  monastery’s  stone 
Church  of  the  Dormition  (founded  in  1073).  Some 
20  written  works  are  attributed  to  him  with  vary- 
ing  degrees  of  certainty.  His  brief  Lenten  homi- 
lies,  which  have  the  best  claim  to  authenticity. 
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chiefly  concern  monastic  discipline  and  repeatedly 
stress  the  authority  of  Theodore  of  Stoudios.  A 
virulent  and-Latin  tract  and  a  letter  on  fasting 
attributed  to  Feodosij  are  more  likely  the  works 
of  another  Feodosij  (“the  Greek,”  fl.  mid-i  2th  C.), 
who  also  translated  into  Slavonic  the  letter  of  Pope 
Leo  I  to  Patr.  Flavian  of  Constantinople. 

ed.  I.P.  Eremin,  “Literaturnoe  nasledie  Feodosija  Peíer- 
skogo,”  TODRL  5  (1947)  159-84. 

source.  Nestor’s  vita — Uspenshij  sbomih,  ed.  S.I.  Kotkov 
(Moscow  1971)  71-135-  A  Treasury  of  Russuin  Spirituahty, 
ed.  G.P.  Fedotov  (New  York  1952). 

lit.  R.  Casey,  “Early  Russian  Monasticism,”  OrChrP  19 
(1953)  372-423-  PodskaIsky,  Rus’  89-93,  177-84.  Fedotov, 
Mind  1:1 10-36.  -S.C.F.,  P.A.H. 

FEOFAN  GREK.  See  Theophanes  “the  Greek.” 

FERRARA  (<t>Ep{p)apíoi),  city  in  Emilia,  in  north- 
ern  Italy.  The  city  was  evidently  founded  in  the 
early  7th  C.,  at  which  dme  a  fortress  was  built  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Po;  by  the  i2th  C.,  however, 
the  Po  had  changed  its  course,  and  by  1438,  when 
Emp.  John  VIII  Palaiologos  came  to  Ferrara,  the 
closest  point  of  disembarkadon  seems  to  have 
been  Francolino,  about  10  km  from  Ferrara  (Syr- 
opoulos,  Mémoires  226.23-24).  The  fortress  be- 
longed  to  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  was  captured 
by  the  Lombards,  and  in  757  transferred  to  Pope 
Stephen  II  by  the  Lombard  king  Desiderius.  Un- 
der  the  rule  of  its  Countess  Mathilda  ( 1 063- 1115) 
the  city  supported  the  popes  (esp.  Gregory  VII) 
against  Henry  IV  of  Germany.  For  several  cen- 
turies  Ferrara  struggled  against  the  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  of  Ravenna  and  the  political  claims  of 
Venice.  At  the  inidadve  of  Pope  Eugenius  IV, 
Ferrara  housed  the  Council  of  Ferrara-Florence 
during  its  first  phase  in  1438  until  an  outbreak  of 
plague  forced  the  pardcipants  to  move  to  Flor- 
ence.  I'he  city  seems  to  have  had  a  small  Greek 
colony  concentrated  around  the  Church  of  St. 
Julian,  near  which  Dionysios,  metropolitan  of  Sar- 
dis,  was  buried  in  Apr.  1438  (V.  Laurent  in  Syro- 
poulos,  Mémoires  257,  n.5).  -A.K. 

FERRARA-FLORENCE,  COUNCIL  OF.  The 

council  opened  at  Ferrara  (1438-39).  It  was,  how- 
ever,  transferred  to  Florence  on  account  of  the 
plague.  Viewed  by  Rome  as  ecumenical,  the  coun- 
cil  aimed  at  the  Union  of  the  Churches.  Its 


convocation  was  a  concession  to  the  Byz.,  since 
Rome  had  previously  refused  to  accept  their  de- 
mands  for  a  free  and  open  council  in  which  both 
parties  would  be  treated  as  equals.  All  the  same, 
East-West  antagonism  remained.  The  papacy 
looked  with  contempt  on  the  ruined  Byz.  Empire 
and  strove  for  the  polidcal  subordinadon  of  the 
Greek  church,  while  traditional  Byz.  distrust  of 
and  frustration  and  disillusion  with  the  West  were 
still  very  much  alive.  Besides,  the  atmosphere  was 
politically  conditioned  from  the  beginning.  The 
large  Byz.  delegation,  which  included  the  patri- 
arch  of  Constandnople,  Joseph  II,  and  Emp.  John 
VIII  Palaiologos,  was  also  seeking  military  aid 
against  the  Turks. 

Despite  the  council’s  prolonged  deliberations  on 
the  controversial  issues — papal  primacy,  fili- 
oque,  purgatory,  azymes — genuine  unity  was  not 
achieved.  Indeed,  the  basic  issues  were  not  fully 
resolved.  Both  papal  primacy  and  the  filioque  were 
defined  in  Latin  terms.  A  crucial  argument  for 
union,  moreover,  lost  its  persuasiveness  soon  after 
the  council,  when  the  military  crusade  promised 
by  Pope  Eugenius  IV  was  destroyed  at  the  battle 
of  Varna  (1444).  Not  surprisingly,  the  union  de- 
cree  (6  July  1439)  of  this  council  proved  just  as 
ephemeral  as  the  union  of  Lyons  (1274).  The 
Byz.  church  officially  repudiated  it  shortly  after 
the  collapse  of  the  empire.  Both  the  Memoirs  of 
Sylvester  Syropoulos  and  the  acts  of  the  council 
itself  are  unofficial  compilations,  reflecting  their 
authors’  individual  views  and  perspectives. 

sources.  Quae  Supersunt  Aclorum  Graecorum  Concihi  Flo- 
rentinì,  ed.  J.  Gil)  (Rome  1953).  G.  Hofmann,  Conalium 
Florentinum,  OrChr  16.3  (1929);  17.2  (1930);  22.1  (1931). 
Idem,  Documenla  Concilii  Florentini  de  unione  orienlalium,  3 
vo!s.  (Rome  1935-36). 

lit.  D.J.  Geanakoplos,  “The  Counci!  of  Florence  (1438— 
39)  and  the  Problem  of  Union  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Churches,”  ChHist  24  (1955)  324-46.  J.  Gill,  Thc 
Council  of  Florence  (Cambridge  1959).  -  A.P. 

FESTUS,  Latin  historian;  died  Ephesus  3  Jan. 
380.  The  old  identification  with  Rufius  Festus 
Avienius  or  his  son  is  not  valid.  Festus  is  plausibly, 
though  unprovably,  equated  with  Festus  of  Tri- 
dentum  in  Raetia,  governor  of  Syria  and  then 
proconsul  of  Asia  (372-78),  a  character  con- 
demned  for  his  many  vices  by  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus,  Eunapios,  and  Libanios.  After  several 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  he  met  the  poetic  fate  of 
dropping  dead  on  the  steps  of  the  temple  of 
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Nemcsis  at  Ephesus.  Festus's  lirwiarium  is  a  jejunc 
précis  of  Rotnan  history  fVotn  tfie  titv’s  founda- 
tion  to  3H9.  basical)v  a  propaganda  piece  fbr  the 
intended  Persian  campaign  of  Yalf.ns,  who  rnav 
have  recjuested  the  \vork  as  an  aide-mémoire,  or  10 
whotn  it  may  have  been  addresscd  in  hopes  of 
imperial  favor.  Several  MS  headings  have  it  ad- 
dressed  to  Yalentinian  instead,  pcrhaps  an  error, 
although  some  speculate  that  Festus  sent  the  work 
to  both  emjierors  with  dilíerent  dedications.  Highly 
derivative  for  the  most  part,  his  work  has  some 
value  fbr  the  achninistiative  and  military  historv 
of  the  Roman  east  f’rom  the  late  ‘jrd-gtfi  C. 

r.D,  The  Hrn'iarium  of  T'eslm,  ed.  J.W.  Eadie  (London 
19(17). 

lit.  B.  Baldwin,  "Feslus  the  Historian,"  Historia  27  (1978) 
197-217.  Den  Boer,  HLstoriaus  173-223.  M.  Peachin,  "  I  he 
Purpose  of  Festus’  Brnmriuin,"  Mnemtmne  38  (1985)  158— 
61.  '  '  -B.B. 

FETHIYE  CAMII.  See  Pammararisto.s,  Chukc.ii 
of  Hagia  Maria. 

FEUDALISM,  a  tertn  often  tiseci  in  modern  Bvz. 
scholarsfiíp  to  characterize  a  varietv  of  Byz.  social, 
economic,  and  political  institutions  and  relation- 
ships.  As  in  other  fields  of  history,  scholars  dìs- 
agree  011  the  term’s  definition  and  therefore  on 
whether/when  Byz.  became  a  “feudal  society,”  wliat 
parts  of  it  were  “feudal,”  and  whether  the  term 
should  be  applied  to  Byz.  at  all.  Sonte  academics, 
esp.  Marxists,  maintain  that  Byz.  society  can  be 
understoocl  only  in  a  feudal  context.  These  schol- 
ars  variouslv  consider  Byz.  to  have  become  “feu- 
dal”  in  the  3 rd ,  yth,  or  ìoth  C.,  depencling  on 
such  issues  as  whether  the  late  Roinan  coi.oni 
were  already  serfs  and  whether  the  inhabitants  of 
the  loth-C.  \tllagf.  comml  ntt  y  were  free  small- 
holding  pfasant's  or  dependents  of'  the  state  (see 
Demosiarios).  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  con- 
sider  (eudalism  to  be  the  devolution  of  public 
(state)  power  into  private  hands  debate  when  and 
to  what  extent  privileges — fiscal  (see  Exemption), 
administrative,  and  judicial — were  granted  to  large 
landowners  and  even  to  towns,  while  agreeing 
that  the  process  of  devolution  reached  its  fullest 
exteiit  in  the  i^th-i^th  C. 

Others  sce  feudalism  as  jirimarih  a  svsicm  ol 
hierarchical  reiationships  among  inemhers  of  the 
ruling  class,  and,  while  the  Western  feudal  con- 


cepts  of  fealty,  homage,  the  benefice,  ancl  vassa- 
lage  had  little  expression  in  Byz..,  these  scholars 
debatc  whether  the  Byz.  ARtSTOCRAcy  ever  be- 
came  a  hercditary,  “feudal”  nobility.  Still  otbers 
consider  it  mi.sleading  to  apply  tlie  tcrm  feudal- 
ism,  so  laden  with  its  autochthonous  western  Eu- 
ropean  connotations,  to  Byz.  Even  these  scholars, 
ho\vever,  find  it  difficult  to  ignore  the  parallels 
between  Western  medieval  and  Byz.  institutions 
(whether  borrowed  01  indigenous  to  Byz.;  see 
Immunity,  I.17.10S,  Appanagf.,  Pronoia)  aud  often 
find  it  useful  to  speak,  if  not  of  feudalisin,  then 
of  “feudalizing  tendencies”  or  the  “feudaIization” 
of  Bvz. 

i  ir.  K.  Watanalic.  ‘T’rohlèmes  tle  la  Tèodalité'  by/.an- 
line,”  ! iitatsubashi  founutl  of  Art.s  aml  Scienc.es  5  (19(15)  32— 
40;  (ì  (19(15)  8-24.  Patlagean,  Structure.s,  [it.IIl  (1975),  1371- 
y(ì.  Ka/.hclan-(!onstable,  tìyiantium  (ìf,  118—21.  H.  Amon- 
ia(lis-Biliik<ni,  “l’roblemata  tes  pheoudarehias  sto  By/an- 
tio,”  T.pi.stenwmhe  sltep.se  1  (1981)  31—41.  I).  Jacoby,  HC 
6:190-93.  -M.B. 

FIBULA  (7 Tepówr)),  a  fastener  for  a  cloak,  shawl, 
or  overgarment,  usualiy  placed  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  wearer.  Made  of  bronze,  gilt  bronze,  gold, 
or  silver,  it  is  essentially  a  securing  device,  as 
distinct  froin  a  broocli,  which  is  primarily  deco- 
rative  and  consists  of  a  hinged  pin  fastened  to  a 
front  plate.  The  fihida  was  made  of  a  single  length 
of  wire  coiled  on  itself  to  produce  a  spring,  whiie 
the  back  was  bowed  to  allow  f'or  the  buik  of  the 
fabric  it  held.  Its  back  portion  was  generaily 
diamond-  or  lozenge-shaped,  or  cruciform,  but 
circular  fibulae  appear  by  the  6th  C.  Initially  they 
were  plain,  then  repoussé;  later  versions  are  of 
openwork  whth  gilt,  gold  wire,  pendant  gems  and 
pearls,  and  glass  paste;  eventualiy  they  were  dec- 
orated  with  cloisonné  enamf.l.  Gold  fibulae  with 
inscriptions  were  given  by  rulers  as  gifts  011  state 
occasions  down  to  the  late  4th  C.  Conversely,  plain 
bronze  wire  fibulae. ,  resembling  large  safety  pins, 
have  been  f’ound  in  siniple  iiurials.  The  Byz.  ver- 
sion  of  this  fastener  is  generally  the  6th-C.  type, 
with  rounded  back,  varying  amounts  of  gold  and 
gems,  and  soinetimes  a  pendant  cross  or  (ihristian 
inscription.  Ehe  jeweled  fibula  tlrat  Justinian  I 
wears  on  the  right  shoulder  in  the  mosaics  of  S. 
Vitale,  Rayenna,  identihes  his  imperial  status. 

I’lain  fibulae  of  hronze  have  heen  found  during 
archaeological  excavations  irt  \arious  centers  of 
(«rceceand  Macedonia(e.g.,  Nea  Anchialos,  Edessa 
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[VodenaJ).  'I’hey  are  datcd  predominantly  to  tlie 
6th— 8th  C.  and  were  often  discovered  together 
with  bf.li  fittings.  The  provenance  of  these  ob- 
jects  is  under  discussion:  while  some  scholars  (e.g., 
J.  Werner,  B7.  49  [1956]  14  if)  consider  them 
Bulgarian,  Avar,  or  Slavìc  and  interpret  tlieir 
presence  in  the  Ballcans  as  evidence  of  barbarian 
invasions,  others  insist  on  their  Iocal  production. 

i.it.  J.  Meurgon,  RAC  7:791-800.  C.  Parkhurst,  “  I  he 
Melvin  Gulinan  Collection  of  Ancicm  and  Meclieral  Golcl,” 
AMAM  H  18 .a/;5  (19(11)  40-286.  Agr  oj  Spirit 110.275.  ^ 
Pallas,  “Données  nmnelles  sur  quelc|ues  boucles  et  fibulcs 
eousidérées  rornme  arares  et  slaces  c*t  sur  Corinthe  enlre 
le  VIe  et  le  IXe  s.,”  lìHutg  7  ( 1 98 1 )  295-9 1 8.  N.M.  lieljaee, 
"Fibula  v  V'izantii,"  SemKontl  5  (1929)  49-1 14. 

-S.D.C..  A.K 

FIDEICOMMISSUM  (4>LÔeiKÓfxfxt.(T(jov.  rà  ttLct- 
TtL  KotTrxkLfj.Trrxv0fj.Evoi).  Originally  the  fidricomrnis- 
surn  consisted  of  an  inforrnal  request  of  thc  tes- 
tator  addressed  to  the  hfirs  or  other  beneficiaries 
of  the  deceased’s  estate.  Since  no  one  could  bring 
suit  against  it,  the  iulhllment  of  the fideicomrnissum 
was  dependent  upon  the  honesty  of  the  person 
of  whom  the  request  was  made.  After  the fideir.om- 
missurn  became  actionable  (at  the  beginning  of  the 
Roman  imperial  period),  it  was  gradually  equated 
with  the  legato.n,  a  process  that  ended  with  the 
full  equation  of  the  two  under  Justinian  I  ( Cod . 
Just.  V I  43.2,  a.53 1 ). 

Fideicommissutn  in  the  Post-Justinianic  Period. 

The  practice,  if  not  the  term,  is  common  in  Bvz. 
Thus,  for  example,  Kale-Maria,  widow  of  Sym- 
batios  Pakourianos,  bequeathecl  in  1098—1113  a 
part  of  her  property  to  thc  monastcry  of  Iveron 
while  imposing  on  the  monks  certain  pious  obli- 
gations;  a  special  clause  ( FGHBulg  7  [  1 9O7]  72.24— 
31)  instructs  tlie  executors  of  her  will  to  sue  ihe 
monks  if  they  fail  to  carry  out  her  wishes.  Another 
type  of  Byz .  fideicommissum  appears  in  the  will  of 
Theodore  Rerameas  of  1284  ( Luvra  2,  no.75), 
who  coinmissioned  Emp.  Michael  VIII  and  his 
own  brother  to  carry  out  the  construction  of  the 
monastery  of  Christ  Pantodynamos  in  Thessalo- 
nike;  instead  of  receiving  a  bequest  of  property, 
his  brother  was  promised  spiritual  wealth,  the 
“riches  of  God’s  compassion.” 

U'i'.  Ríisct,  Prhmtrecht  2:549—67  (§8297—300).  — A.K. 

fifth  ecumenical  council.  See  Con- 

•STantinople,  Councils  of:  Constantinople  II. 


FILELFO,  FRANCESCO,  Italian  humanist, 
teacher,  and  translator;  born  Tolentino,  I ia.lv  25 
Ju!v  1398,  died  Florence  31  July  1481.  Filelfo 
(<I>tA.éXcf)oç)  spent  the  ycars  1420—27  in  Constan- 
tinopie  as  secrctary  to  a  Y'enetian  official.  He  took 
advantage  of  this  sojourn  to  study  Greek  witli 
George  Chrvsokokkfs  and  with  a  member  of  the 
Chrysoloras  family,  whose  daughter  he  married. 
As  a  result  of  his  studies,  he  becarne  an  anlent 
philhellene,  brought  back  to  Italy  MSS  of  40  Greek 
authors,  ancl  named  one  of  his  sons  Xenophon. 
He  taught  both  (jreek  and  I.atin  litcrature  in 
Bologna,  Florence,  ancl  Milan. 

After  his  return  to  Italy,  Filelfo  was  active  as  a 
translator  of  ancient  Greek  authors  such  as  Xen- 
ophon  (the  Cyropaedia)  and  Plutarch.  He  main- 
tained  close  relations  with  both  the  Italian  and 
Greek  émigré  scholars  of  his  day,  conducting  cor- 
respondence  in  Greek  and  Latìn.  Of  his  Greek 
letters  1 10  survive,  many  on  literary  topics  (re- 
quests  for  books,  criticism  of  literary  works,  dis- 
cussion  oí  Aristotelian  philosophy).  His  most  fre- 
quent  addressees  were  Theodore  Gazes  ( 1 8  letters), 
Bessarion  (16),  and  John  Argyropoulos  (10).  His 
letters  contain  many  allusions  to  classical  Greek 
literature  and  inythology.  He  was  tippalled  by  the 
Turkish  conquest  of  Constantinople  and  recog- 
nized  the  consequent  threat  to  Italv.  Gazes  ad- 
dressed  to  Fileifo  his  treatise  on  the  origins  of  the 
Turks.  Filelfo  also  wrote  three  books  of  poems  in 
Greek,  of  which  only  a  few  have  becn  published. 

ed.  K.  Lfgrancl,  Cent-tlix  lettres  grecoues  de  François  Filelje 

(Paris  1892),  with  Fr.  tr. 

lit.  A.  Caltierini,  “Ricerche  intorno  alla  biblioteea  e  alla 
culiura  greta  di  Fraiu  esco  Filelfo.”  Stlta/FCI  20  ( 1913)  204- 
424.  -A.M.T. 

FILIOQUE,  Latin  word  meaning  “and  from  the 
S011,”  which  in  the  West  was  added  to  the  creed 
of  Nicaea-Constantinople  at  a  Spanish  council  in 
i  uìeuu  iii  509.  Ii  was  ineain  10  affn  ni  tiiat  tiie 
Holy  Spirit  proceeded  not  only  “froin  thc  Fatlier” 
but  also  “from  tlie  S011.”  When  Frankish  mission- 
aries  used  the  interpolated  creed  in  ^th-C.  Bul- 
garia,  direct  polemics  on  the  issue  began  hetween 
I.atins  and  Greeks.  Patr.  Photios,  in  an  Encydical 
addressed  to  the  other  patriarc  hs  (866).  attacked 
hoth  ihe  interpolation  and  the  doctrinc  of  the 
“double  procession.”  E\'cntually,  legates  of  Pope 
Joiin  VIII  accepled  the  cìecrees  of  the  Photian 
eouncil  of  879—80  in  Gonstantinople  (see  under 
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Constantinople,  Councils  of),  which  stated  that 
“the  Creed  cannot  be  subtracted  from,  added  to, 
altered  or  distorted  in  any  way  .  .  .”  (Mansi 
17:516^).  Photios  composed  a  lengthy  refutation 
of  the  “double  procession”  following  his  retire- 
ment  in  886.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
interpolated  creed  was  accepted  in  Rome  in  1014. 
The  interpolation  was  affirmed  as  legitimate 
by  the  councils  of  Lyons  (1274)  and  Ferrara- 
Florence  ( 1438-39),  but  was  rejected  in  the  F.ast. 

lit.  M.  Jugie,  De  processione  Spintus  Saticti  ex  [ontibus 
reuelationu  el  secundum  orientales  dissidentes  (Rome  1936).  R. 
Haugh,  Photius  and  the  Carolingians :  The  Trmilanan  Contro- 
versy  (Belinont,  Mass.,  1975).  B.  Schultze,  “Zum  Ursprung 
des  Filioquc,"  OrChrP  48  (1982)  5-18.  G.C.  Berthold, 
“Maximus  the  Confessor  and  the  Filiotfue,”  StP  18.1  (Kala- 
mazoo,  Mich.,  1985)  113-17.  -J.M. 

FIRE  (èfnrprjcrfiÓŶ,  7 rvp).  Fire  was  an  ever-present 
hazard  in  the  large,  densely  populated  cities  of 
the  Byz.  world;  consequentIy  a  metropolis  like 
Constantinople  had  a  squadron  of  fire  fighters 
{collegiati)  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  eparch  of 
the  city  in  each  of  its  regions.  Nevertheless,  great 
conflagrations,  begun  accidentally  or  deliberately, 
still  engulfed  whole  sections  of  large  cities  as  they 
spread  rapidly  along  the  porticoes  and  major 
thoroughfares.  Like  earthquakes,  fires  were  in- 
terpreted  by  the  Byz.  as  signs  of  divine  anger;  for 
example,  the  fire  of  1  Sept.  465  was  thereafter 
the  object  of  an  annual  liturgical  commemoration 
{Synax.CP  6.3—9).  Major  fires  in  Constantinople 
occurred  in  summer  388;  12  July  400;  20  June 
404;  25  Oct.  406;  15  Apr.  428;  17  Aug.  433;  448; 
1-2  Sept.  465;  475;  498;  ^og;  510;  6  Nov.  512; 
15-17  Jan.  532  (during  the  Nika  Revolt);  July 
548;  13  May  559;  Dec.  560;  12  Oct.  561;  Dec. 
563;  Apr.  583;  603;  10  Aug.  626;  Dec.  790; 
886/7;  spring  g  1 2 ;  summer  931;  6  Aug.  1040; 
after  Sept.  1069;  before  1 194  destroying  the 
northern  region  of  Constantinople  (Nik.Chon. 

445  29);  25  Ju*y  H97;  17  Juiy  >203  (set  by the 

Crusaders);  19-21  Aug.  1203;  12  Apr.  1204;  25 
July  1261  (the  Greeks  burned  the  Latin  quarters); 
Nov.  1291;  1303;  1308;  Aug.  1351;  29  Jan.  1434 
(this  Iist  compiled  after  Schneider  with  slight  cor- 
rections).  Fires  outside  Constantinople  are  little 
known  or  studied,  though  the  sources  mention 
attacks  by  enemies  who  set  fire  to  strongholds, 
threshing  floors,  and  crops  in  fields. 

The  image  of  fire  or  flame  occupied  a  signifi- 


cant  place  in  theological  concepts  and  in  litera- 
ture:  fire  was  the  major  means  of  punishment  in 
hell,  and  a  final  conflagration  was  expected  at  the 
end  of  the  world.  Metaphorically,  the  Byz.  would 
speak  of  the  fire  of  wrath,  passion,  heresy,  per- 
secution,  etc.  The  pagan  concept  of  the  divine 
nature  of  fire  (e.g.,  the  Persian  worship  of  fire) 
was  refuted  and  ridiculed,  but  the  image  of  God 
as  fire  was  retained,  as  well  as  the  concept  of 
miraculous  fire  related  to  angels  and  saints.  The 
Byz.  themselves  stressed  the  ambiguous  nature  of 
fire,  contrasting  material  and  immaterial  (spiri- 
tual)  fire,  divine  fire  and  tìre  of  sin,  illuminating 
and  burning  fire. 

Lir.  A.M.  Schneider,  “Brände  in  Ronstanünopel,"  BZ 
41  (1941)  382-89.  I-ampe,  Lexikon  1208-11.  -B.C. 

FIREARMS.  Portable  firearms  were  unknown  in 
Byz.  Cannons  were  developed  in  western  Europe 
during  the  14Ü1  C.  and  were  first  used  against  the 
Byz.,  to  little  effect,  by  the  Turks  in  their  siege  of 
Constantinople  in  1422.  G.  §krivanic  {Kosovska 
bitka  [Cetinje  1956]  28—30)  asserts  that  Dubrovnik 
obtained  cannons  by  the  mid-i4th  C.  and  that 
during  the  battle  at  Kosovo  Polje  in  1389  both 
the  Serbs  and  the  Turks  used  firearms.  But  while 
the  Turks  continued  to  invest  in  improved  siege 
guns,  the  Byz.  had  neither  the  materials  nor  the 
money  to  develop  their  own  cannons.  Doukas 
(Douk.  307.20—309.27)  and  other  historians  re- 
counting  the  fall  of  the  city  in  1453  (see  Con- 
stantinople,  Siege  and  Fall  of)  tell  of  the  Hun- 
garian  gunsmith  Urban  who  first  offered  his  skills 
to  the  impecunious  Constantine  XI  Palaiologos 
before  entering  the  far  more  remunerative  service 
of  the  Turks.  The  cannons  he  built  for  Mehmed 
II  the  Conqueror,  esp.  one  huge  gun  capable  of 
firing  a  stone  weighing  over  1 ,000  pounds,  were 
instrumental  in  demolishing  parts  of  the  city  walls 
and  blocking  the  Golden  Horn  to  the  ships  of 
Byz.  allies,  while  the  few  small  Byz.  guns  were 
badly  outweighed  and  outranged. 

lit.  J .  R.  Partington,  A  History  of  Greek  Fire  and  Gunpowder 
(Cambridge  1960)  124-28.  Dj.  Petrovic,  “Firearms  in  the 
Balkans  on  the  Eve  and  After  the  Ottoman  Conquest  of 
the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries,”  ìn  War,  Technol- 
ogy  and  Society  in  the  Middle  East,  ed.  V.J.  Parry,  M.E.  Yapp 
(London  1975)  164-94.  -E.M. 

FIRST  ECUMENICAL  COUNCIL.  See  Nicaea, 
Councils  of:  Nicaea  I. 
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FISCAL  SYSTEM.  Continuing  tlie  Rornan  prac- 
tice,  the  state  maintained  a  budght  based  mainly 
on  agricultural  revenues.  Indirect  taxation,  esp. 
írom  customs  (the  octava,  then  the  rommf.r- 
kion),  always  burdened  the  circulation  and  sale 
of  merchandise.  ün  the  contrary,  city  a  axks  dis- 
appeared  after  the  7th  C. 

Payment  of  taxes  has  always  been  seett  as  a 
main  and  inevitable  obligation  of  the  population, 
but  devolution  of  fiscal  revenue  was  also  practiced 
to  varying  degrees:  tax  exetnptions  allowed  land- 
owners  to  keep  for  their  own  profit  at  least  part 
of  the  fiscal  revenues;  and  fiscal  revenucs  could 
be  the  object  of  outright  grants  to  indtviduals 
(, logisima ),  often  as  a  compensation  for  serviccs 
provided  to  the  state  (esp.  in  the  fronoia  system). 
Such  practices  had  impttrtant  social  consequences. 

First  Period  (4th  to  7th  C.).  I'he  ;yrcl-C.  ct  isis 
and  Dioclctian’s  reforms  resulted  in  a  fiscal  system 
based  mainly  on  contributions  in  kind,  first  ot  all 
on  the  annona,  the  burden  of  which  was  distrib- 
uted  to  taxpayers  following  the  system  of 
cabitatio-jugatio.  Fiscal  revenue  from  land  was 
stabilized  for  periods  of  time  according  to  the 
indiction  and  was  eventually  increased  (or  re- 
stored  in  case  of  abandoned  lands)  by  the  f.pibole. 
Following  the  establishment  by  Constantinc  I  of 
a  stable  monetary  system  based  on  gold,  thc  fìscal 
services,  eager  to  collect  precious  metal,  applted 
increasingly  the  principle  of  commutation,  in 
spite  of  the  injustices  that  this  might  entail,  and 
ended  by  offìcially  transforming  the  land  tax  into 
a  contribution  in  gold  (chrysoteleia).  In  518, 
public  finances  were  healthy,  with  attested  re- 
serves  of  320,000  pounds  of  gold.  Fìscal  incornc 
was  complemented  by  various  secondary  iaxes 
and  services. 

Until  the  7th  C.  at  least,  the  etnpire’s  fiscal 
services  were  attached  to  the  praetorian  prefect 
(and,  secondarily,  to  the  comes  sacrarum  largi- 
tionum)  ancl  functioned  through  provincial  gov- 
ernors  and  various  local  authorities  (or  the  lati- 
fundiary  landowners).  Synetheiai  were  the  tnain 
remuneration  of  tax  collectors. 

Second  Period  (8th  to  12th  C.).  The  new  fiscal 
system  is  essentially  known  from  the  9th  C.  011- 
ward,  thanks  esp.  to  some  treatises  on  taxation. 
It  was  based  on  the  idea  that  each  fiscal  unit,  be 
it  an  individual  (prosopon,  owning  one  or  more 
proasteia),  or  a  village  (chorion,  a  community 
of  smalt  landowners  wàth  some  comtnunal  prop- 


crtics),  was  expected  to  produce  a  stable  fiscal 
revenue  each  ycar,  fdllowing  the  principle  of  fiscal 
solidarity  among  its  rnembers.  Unlil  a  tax  aj  i.e- 
vi ation  was  granted,  neighbors  were  responsible 
fdr  the  tax  of  abandoned  lots;  and  if.  after  allc- 
viation,  they  agrecd  to  take  over  such  a  lot.  they 
wcre  required  to  pay  deferred  taxes  (opi.s  ihote- 
leia)  as  if  they  bad  already  been  cxploiting  it. 
Solidarity  in  payment  oí  taxes  was  brouglrt  be- 
yond  the  limits  of  the  fiscal  unit  by  Basil  II  with 
the  allelengyon. 

The  main  tax,  the  kanon.  was  paitl  on  I:m-. 
(4.166  percent  ad  vahrem\  but  this  “fiscal”  v,r  : 
could  diffcr  from  tbe  real  one — Schilbach,  .•/. 

(ho-llen  59 fj  and  its  amount  was  establishcd  u 
cotding  to  tbe  epibole  for  each  fiscal  unit  descnii. 
in  the  cadaster;  it  was  increased  by  thc  pararíj- 
LourttEMAiA  and  had  to  be  paid  mostly  in  gold 
coins  (chara(;ma).  To  these  wcrc  addcd  the 
HEARTii  tax  and  many  sccondary  taxes,  coryées, 
and  services  (in  kind  or  in  money).  Somc  catego- 
ries  of  land  (those  submitted  to  the  si  rateia  01 
the  dromos)  wcre  in  principle  exentpt  from  sec- 
ondary  taxes.  as  werc  those  of  lay  or  ecdcsiastic 
landowners  that  had  received  a  privilegc  from  the 
emperor  (very  seldotn  was  the  kanon  induded  in 
such  exemptions).  Various  tithes  were  collected 
froni  siate-owned  lands. 

Fiscal  seiA  Ìces  werc  under  the  aulhority  of  thc 
logothetes  of  the  geniron,  whose  representativcs 
operated  in  the  provinces  uiider  the  supervision 
of  the  strategoi:  anagrapheis  conducted  thc 
census,  epopeai  rcvised  the  cadaster,  exisotai 
verified  and  redistributed  the  fìscal  burden  of  thc 
contributors,  and  dioirf.tai  collected  the  taxes. 
Military  obligations  related  to  the  strateia  were 
controlled  by  the  logothetes  tou  straitottkou, 
postal  obligations  by  the  logothetes  tou  dromou. 
'I  he  protonotarios  of  the  theme  was  in  charge 
of  provincial  finances  and  Icvying  most  of  the 
secondary  taxes  and  corvées.  ln  thc  loth-i  ìtli  C. 
provincial  judges  also  collected  taxes. 

Third  Period  (12th  to  15th  C.).  The  tìscal  sys- 
tem,  although  retaining  its  main  characteristics, 
changed  considerably  by  adapting  to  new  realities: 
the  developinent  of  large  landed  property,  social 
changes  in  the  countryside  (peasants  wcre  now 
increasingly  paroiroi,  often  of  the  statcj,  en- 
hanced  by  the  development  of  the  pronoia  system. 
The  tax  collcctor  was  now  the  prahtor  of  a  givcn 
province,  niost  often  a  tax  fartner.  Thc  ccnsus. 
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cartied  out  by  ihe  apchìrapheus  (whose  prahtira 
replaced  thc  systemalic:  cadaster),  served  as  a  basis 
lor  calculating  the  fiscal  revenues  that  wottld  be 
collected  by  the  state  (or  by  landowners  who  were 
granted  tax  exemptions)  or  would  be  distributed 
to  promia  holders.  Land  was  taxed  at  a  Hat  rate 
(50  inodioi:  t  hyperpyron)  and  this  rr.i.os  was 
distinguished  frotn  the  tax  on  the  paroihoi  (oikou- 
mi.non),  which  was  calculated  according  to  prin- 
ciples  tfiat  are  not  yet  clear.  The  secondary  taxes, 
smaller  in  number  but  not  necessarily  lighter, 
presented  substantial  regional  variations  (l.efort, 
“Fiscalité”  315-54). 

Bctween  1404  and  1420,  the  Bvz.  adniinistra- 
tion,  established  in  the  Challcidilce  af'ter  20  years 
of  Ottoman  domination,  perpetuated  the  pre- 
existing  fiscal  systeni  with  some  lslamic  taxes — 
the  harac  (Iand  tax),  the  u$r  (tithe),  the  hephalaúhum 
(capitation) — and  with  very  few  secondary  taxes 
and  services  (N.  Oikonomides,  SüdostF  45  [1986] 
1-24).  (See  also  Taxation.) 

i.i  1.  Jcmes,  I.RF  411-69.  Rarayannopulos,  Finantwrsen. 
Dölgcr,  Beiträge.  Svoronos,  Cadaslre.  Schilbach,  Metrologie 
248-57.  Litavrin,  Viz.Obscestvo  196-236,  Lavra  4:153—75. 
N,  Oilconomides,  "De  l'impôt  de  distribution  à  l’impôt  cie 
(jUOtitc.  A  propos  du  premier  cadastre  bv/antin  (71— 9^ 
síède).”  ZRVI  26  (1987)  9-19.  K.  Chvostova.  “Sud'by  par- 
ikii  i  osobennosti  nalogooblo/enija  |>arikov  v  Vizantii  XIV 
V..’’  VizVrem  39  (1978)  54—75.  -N.O. 

FISH  BOOK.  See  Opsarologos. 

FISHING  (àkeía).  Peasants  living  in  villagcs  along 
the  seacoast,  or  near  a  river,  marsh,  or  pond, 
engaged  ìn  fishing  to  secure  an  important  source 
of  protein  in  their  diet.  The  Great  Lavra  011  Mt. 
Athos  posscssed,  among  its  autourgia,  two  canals 
for  fàshing,  a  fishing  hoat  ( karabion ),  and  60  tìsh- 
ponds  (vivaria),  while  in  the  list  of  its  paroihn  56 
boats  and  374  vìvaria  are  mentioned  (Svoronos  in 
Lavra  4:163);  the  peasants  paid  a  rent  ( haleia )  for 
the  right  to  fìsh.  Another  rent  for  fìshing  was 
called  halieutike  tritomoiria  or  tetramuiria  (third  or 
fourth  part).  In  cities  located  on  the  coast  there 
were  teams  of  fishermen,  each  with  a  headman 
(proteuon),  like  the  group  of  fishermen  in  Chalce- 
don  whose  catch  was  disappointing  until  Loukas 
the  St.ylite  blessed  thcir  nets  and  made  tliem 
promise  to  give  him  a  tithe,  that  is,  every  tenth 
fisli;  the  other  fìsh  were  to  be  sold  (Delehaye, 


Saitil.s  stylitr.s  2I2Í  ).  Smoked  fìsh  and  caviar  w’ere 
brought  to  Gonstantinople  froni  the  Az.ov  Sea. 
Commercial  fishing  froni  a  small  fieet  of  boats  in 
a  sea  inhabited  by  a  yariety  of  species  illustrates 
the  hotnily  of  John  of  Damascus  on  the  Nativity 
in  the  nth-C.  Menologion  from  Athos,  F.sphig- 
menou  14  (Treasures  2,  fig.348). 

I  he  images  of  fish  and  angler  had  an  honoritìc 
place  in  the  Byz.  system  of  metaphors.  Fish  was 
the  sytnbol  of  Christ  himself  (IXÖYS  =  ’Itjctoûç 
Xpux7Òç  Oeoù  'Ytòç  ’S.wrrip),  and  it  was  cornmon 
to  send  fish  to  Iriends  as  a  valuable  present;  “fish- 
ers  of  men”  was  an  epithet  of  the  apostles. 

i.n.  Kmikoules,  Bios  5:331-43.  C.C.  («iurescu,  Istoria 
pesruitului  ji  a  pi.scic ulluiii  ín  Homânia.  vol.  1  (Bucharest 
1964)  53—86.  K.  Trapj),  “Die  gesetzlichen  Beslimmungen 
libei  die  Errichtung  einer  Epoche,”  IiyzF  i  (1966)  329-33. 
E.  rinnehelcf,  “Zur  kulinarischen  Qualirat  by/.antinischer 
Spcisefische,”  in  Studies  iu  the  Mediterrauean  World  I’ast  and 
Present,  vol.  1  1  (Tokvo  1988)  155—76. 

-J.W.N..  A.K„  A.C. 


FISHMONGER  ((yöuoTrpcérrjç).  The  term  ichthy- 
oprates  (or  ichthyopoles)  existed  in  Roman  Egypt 
(Preisigke,  Wörterbuch  t :  705)  where  the  profession 
seems  to  have  been  distinct  from  that  of  fisherman 
or  halieus  (ibicl.  1:56)  and  that  of  the  vendor  of 
salted  and  smoked  fìsh  or  taricheutes  (the  feminine 
form  tarichopratissa  is  attested  in  a  6th-C.  papyrus; 
ibid.  2:5780.  Fishermen  in  Constantinople  could 
sell  their  catch  thcmscbes,  like  the  man  described 
in  the  vita  of  Andrew  en  Krisei  (AASS,  Oct.  8:1418) 
w’ho  operated  in  the  Forum  Tauri  and  w!as  armed 
with  an  ax  “that  is  used  by  the  men  of  his  profes- 
sion.”  'Fhe  Book  of  the  Eparch,  how'ever,  strictly 
distinguished  between  fishermen  and  ichthyopra - 
tai:  Lhe  latter  would  buy  the  catch  at  the  seashore 
and  on  the  sr.alai  and  sell  it  in  special  hamarai, 
vaulted  shops,  in  the  fish  market,  under  the  con- 
trol  of  prostatai — either  the  eparch’s  officials  or 
the  guild’s  elders.  Fishmongers  were  prohibited 
from  dealing  in  salted  and  smoked  fish  (the  priv- 
ilege  of  the  saldamanoi  or  grocers);  their  profit 
w’as  sct  at  one  miliaresion  per  nomisma  (about  8 
perccnt)  or  2  folieis  per  nomisma — about  1 .5  per- 
cent  (Bk.  of  Eparch  17:1  and  3)— a  contradiction 
that  is  liard  to  explain.  John  Tzf.tzf.S  (ep.81.16— 
82.2)  relates  that  fishmongers  were  bttying  12  fish 
for  a  copper  coin  011  the  seashore  and  selling  10 
fish  for  thc  same  coin  on  thc  market,  thus  making 
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16.6  pcrccnt  protìt.  Tlie  annual  incomc  ofthc  tìst 
f'rorn  thc  trade  in  tìsh  was  calculatcd  in  thc  1416 
C.  at  10,000  hyperpcrs  (Grcg.  1:428.19—20). 

t,lT.  Stöc:kk*,  /Àinfte  45— /i/f.  of  Eparch  231—  ^í>.  I.ita- 
vrin,  Viz()bsc(‘stvo  144Í.  I..  Ballctto,  “II  commcrcio dcl  pc.scc 
nci  Mar  Ncro  .sulla  íinc  dcl  I)ucc:cnto.M  Critica  slorica  1  -j, 
(  K>7<>)  390-407.  ()ikononiicics,  Hommes  d'afjairrs  99,  11. 178. 

-A.k. 

five  martyrs  of  sebasteia,  e  ustratios  and 

his  companions,  Auxcntios,  Eugenios,  Mardarios, 
and  Orestes,  legendary  martyrs  undei  Diodetian, 
exec:uted  in  Sebasteia,  Arnienia;  feastday  13  I)ec. 
According  to  the  legencl,  Eustratios  Kyriskes,  an 
oftìcer  (shriniarios)  in  thc  ariny  of  the  doux  Lysias, 
proclaimcd  himself  a  Christian  and  was  con- 
demned  together  with  the  priest  Auxentios.  fheir 
courage  inspirecl  many  othcrs  to  accept  martyr- 
dom.  Before  dcath  they  wcrc  scverelv  torturcd: 
Euslratios  had  to  wear  shocs  with  sharp  nails 
insidc;  Mardarios  was  hanged  upside  down;  Eu- 
genios’s  tongue  and  hands  were  cut  off.  Whcn 
Auxentios  was  beheaded,  a  mirade  occurred:  his 
hcad  disappeared,  later  to  he  found  at  the  top  of 
a  tree.  The  collection  of  Symeon  Metaphrastes 
indudes  the  passio,  poor  in  inlormation;  it  men- 
tions  many  ancient  mythological  personages  and 
authors  such  as  Hesiod,  Aeschylus,  Plato,  aud 
Aristotle.  According  to  the  Liber  pontificahs, 
the  inartyrs’  relics  were  transferrcd  to  Rome  un- 
dcr  Pope  Hadrian  1  (772—95),  hut  Arauraka  iti 
Armenia,  where  they  were  huried,  remained  a 
cultcenter  until  the  1  ìth  C.  Nirei  as  David  Paph- 
i.aoon  and  Michael  of  Stoudios  wrotc  Greek  eu- 
logies  of  the  martyrs.  Armenian,  Latin,  and  Span- 
ish  versions  of  the  passio  also  exist. 

Representation  in  Art.  The  Five  Martyrs  of 
Sehasteia,  the  “Holy  Five,”  as  they  were  often 
called,  were  an  extremely  popular  group,  in- 
cluded  in  many  monumental  church  programs, 
011  icons,  and  in  MSS  (e.g.,  the  1  hfodore  Psae- 
ter,  foi.  1  fjSr).  Their  portraits  are  weil  established 
hy  the  1  tth  C.:  F.ustratios  as  a  dark-bearded  ol- 
tìcial  wearing  a  special  chlamys  fastcned  at  the 
front  with  several  clasps  and  a  white  loros  or  scarf 
around  his  neck;  Auxentios  as  an  old  inan  in  court 
costume;  Eugenios,  a  younger  man  also  in  court 
costumc;  Mardarios,  wearing  a  red  felt  hat;  and 
Orestes,  a  young  beardless  soldier  wearing  a  cross 
around  his  neck.  The  Menoioc.ion  of  Basii.  II 


(p.241)  illustratcs  thcir  diverse  martyrdoms  as  do 
some  MSS  oí  the  mniologion  of  Svmcon  Mcta- 
phrastes;  one  MS  in  Turin,  which  contains  noth- 
ing  hut  thc  metaphrastic  vita  of  thcsc  saints,  is 
illustrated  willi  a  consiclerahlc  tiumber  of  minia- 
tures  scauered  through  the  text.  A  paintcd  te.m- 
plon  beam  depicting  1  1  posthunious  mirades  ol 
Eustratios  has  heen  prescrveci  at  the  monastery 
of  St.  Catherinc  011  Mt.  Sinai;  110  textual  source 
for  thc  miracles  has  heen  found  (Sotcriou.  Eiko)irs, 
no.  i  13). 

SOCRCE.  1>(;  I  16:41)8-505. 

i.rr.  IÌHG  646-6461'.  K.  Weiutniaiin,  "‘tllusiraiions  to  the 
I.ives  of  thc  Five  Martyrs  of  Sebaste."  DOÍ'  54  (1979)  95- 
iia.  Mouriki,  AV«  Moni  1:145-48.  Th.  Chat/klakis-Badt- 
aras.  Les  peinlurrs  mumlcs  de  llostos  l.ouhas  (Alliens  i((8e) 
74-81  K.  Halkin,  “Lepilogue  d’Fnsèbc  de  Sebaslic  à  la 
Passion  dc  S.  Fustrate  et  de  ses  compagnons,"  Ali  88  ( 1970! 
279-83.  ).  Boberg,  l.C.l  6:200!.  -A.K..  N.P.8. 

FLABELLUM.  See  Rhipidion. 

FLAG.  See  Bai  i  le  Standard  a.nd  Flag. 


FLAYTAN  ('î'Áa/îtacóç),  hishop  of  Constantino- 
ple  (July  446— between  8  and  1 1  Aug.  449);  died 
Lydian  Hypaepa  Aug.  449  or  Feb.  450.  Flected 
as  successor  of  Prori.os,  FIavian  immediately  en- 
terecl  into  a  confiict  with  the  court:  the  eunuch 
Chrysaphios,  favorite  of  Theodosios  II,  repri- 
manded  FIavian  for  not  sending  presents  of  golcl 
to  the  emperor  on  the  occasion  of  his  election, 
but  the  bishop  refused  to  yield  (Theoph.  98.1  1  — 
19).  Then,  in  448,  with  Pope  Leo  I’s  support, 
FIavian  dismissed  Bassianos,  thc  popular  bishop 
of  Ephesus,  whose  election  had  been  approved  hy 
Theodosios  II  and  Proklos.  A  crisis  erupted  when 
in  448  F'lavian  condemned  and  deposed  the  Mon- 
ophysite  archimandrite  Eutyches,  a  protége  of 
Chrysaphios.  FoIIowing  an  appeal  by  Eutyches, 
Theodosios  II  convoked  thc  “Rohber”  Council  of 
Eehf.sus  (449),  whicli  deposed  Flavian.  The  mood 
in  Ephesus  was  evidently  hostile  to  Flavian;  even 
its  bishop  Stephen  voted  for  Flavian’s  condem- 
nation.  FIavian  was  banished  and  probably  died 
en  routc  to  exile,  even  though  shortly  afterward 
the  legend  arose  that  he  had  heen  inurdered  by 
his  cnemies.  Emp.  Marcian  orderecl  that  Flavian’s 
remains  be  brought  to  Constantinople  and  buried 
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in  the  Clnuch  oí  the  Holy  Apostles.  Emp.  Leo  I 
atici  the  Ciouncil  of  Chalceclon  praised  Flaeian  in 
-J5 1  as  a  \  ictiin  of  the  Monophysites. 

K».  ì'i-  r>  t:7-'  t"28-  1  — 

sorRct.  .V.  Letmh  Magni  lomus  ad  Flarianum  episc.  Con- 
stanlinapolitanum ,  e<i.  C.  Si!va-'I aroiu a  (Roine  1932). 

1.1 1 .  RegPatr,  f’ase.  1.  nos.  91—110.  H.  Chadvviek,  ‘'  l  he 
Kxi!e  and  Dealii  of  Flaeian  of  Consiaiuiiiople,”  jihSt  n.s. 
6  (1955)  17-3.1.  I’  Batiffbl,  “I.’affaire  de  Bassianos  d'Fphèse 
(444-448),”  EO  23  (1924)  385-94.  ).  I.iébaerl.  DGHE  17 
(1971)390-96.  — A.K. 

FLAVIANUS,  a  Roman  senatorial  family  closely 
related  to  ancl  ideologically  connected  witii  that 
of  Symmac.hus.  Two  FIaviani  played  a  signal  role 
under  Theodosios  I.  Virius  Nicomachus  FIavianus 
(ca. 3:34-94)  helonged  to  the  imellectual  elite  of 
Rome  and  was  known  as  a  translator,  a  character 
in  Macrohius’s  Saturnalia ,  and  a  Iiistorian:  iiis  Ari- 
nttlrs ,  which  extended  to  366,  sereecl  as  the  main 
source  for  Ammianus  Marcf.i.linus.  He  owned 
estat.es  in  Apulia  and  Siciiy.  A  dogged  supjiorter 
of  pagamsin,  he  (avored  the  Donatists  in  377, 
while  sei  viiig  as  lúcarius  of  Africa,  and  was  dis- 
missecl  by  Ciratian;  Theodosios,  however,  restored 
hirti  to  favor,  appointing  him  qnaestor  in  389  and 
tlien  praetorian  prefect  fbr  lllyricum  and  Italy. 
His  son,  Nicomachus  FIavianus  junior,  obtained 
Theodosios’s  favor  even  earlier,  and  served  in 
382/3  as  proconsul  of  Asia.  Dismissed  for  flogging 
a  dtrurìon,  he  fled  home,  escaping  the  emperor’s 
wrath.  Both  father  and  son  joined  the  insurrec- 
tion  of  Euofnius;  after  their  defeat,  the  father 
coininitted  suicide  and  the  son  found  asylum  in  a 
church.  He  obtained  'Fheodosios’s  pardon  by  ac- 
cepting  (/hristianity  and  prcimising  to  return  the 
salary  he  and  his  father  were  paid  during  Eugen- 
ius’s  usurpation.  He  served  in  It.aly  and  Africa 
(until  432)  and  was  three  times  urban  prefect. 
Their  relation  to  other  Fiaviani  is  not  specihed  in 
the  sources. 

i.rr.  O.  Seeck,  RF  6  (1909)  2505-13.  PI.RE  1:343-49. 
J.-l’.  Callu,  "Les  préfeaures  dc  Niconiaque  Flavien.”  in 
Mélangcs  d'histoirc  ancinme  offnts  à  William  Sestou  (l’aris 
1974)  73-80.  Matthcws,  Aristocracies  231-47.  -A.K. 

FLIGHT  INTO  EGYPT.  The  Holy  Family’s  Híght 
to  escape  Herod’s  massacre  of  the  voung  children 
(Mt  2:13-15)  belongs  to  the  cyde  of  Christ’s  In- 
fanc.y.  lt  appears  often  in  4 1 h -  through  61I1-C. 
art,  w'herc,  cast  as  an  imperial  adyfntus.  it  as- 


sunies  triumphal  significance:  Mary  and  Christ 
ticle  a  donkey  led  by  a  youth  or  angel  toward  a 
city  anei  the  personification  of  Egypt;  Joseph  fol- 
lows.  Some  versions  depict  palms,  recalling  Christ’s 
similarly  triumphal  Entry  into  Jerusalem  (see 
also  Pai.m  Siînday)  and  a  domed  city,  perhaps 
Hdiopolis,  where — according  to  pseudo-Matthew 
and  The  Arabian  Gospel  of  the  Childhood  of  Chrìst — 
the  idols  fell  when  (Jhrist  arrived.  'Fhe  adnentus 
composition  recurs  iu  the  ìoth  C.  at  Göreme,  with 
the  youth  iabeled  James.  Generally,  however,  the 
triumphal  element  dwindles,  and  later  versions 
emphasize  Christ’s  humanity.  'Ehe  personification 
appears  only  sporadically,  Josepfi  takes  the  lead 
(see  Frifze  (ìospei.s),  and,  in  certain  1 2th-C.  com- 
positions,  he  carries  Christ  on  his  back  (Cappella 
Palatina  at  Palermo).  Palaiologan  paínters  re- 
lished  this  detail,  but  also  depicted  the  triumphal 
scene  of  the  falling  idols  (Chora). 

1.11.  G.  Sc  hilier,  Iconogrupht  of  Christian  Art,  vol.  1  (Lon- 
doii  1971-72)  117—20.  -A.W.C. 

FLOOD,  THE  (KaTaRÀucT/u,òç).  According  to  the 
Chronicon  Paschale  (42.12—16),  the  inundation 
of  the  world  (Gen  6—8)  completed  the  period  of 
“barbarisin”  that  encompassed  the  ten  genera- 
tions  from  Adam  to  Noah  when  men  had  no  ruler 
and  cveryone  lived  in  accordance  with  his  own 
law.  Georcie  the  Synrellos  states  (15.24— 27)  that 
before  the  fiood  men  occupied  a  small  area  be- 
tween  Paradise  and  the  ocean,  but  thereafter  they 
started  settling  all  over  the  earth.  Thus  the  flood 
was  the  starting  point  for  the  development  of 
indÌY-idual  “nations.” 

'Ehe  flocjd  posed  a  serious  problem  for  exe- 
getes:  how  to  reconcile  the  extermination  of  all 
mankind  (except  for  Noah  and  his  family)  with 
the  idea  of  divine  mercy.  As  John  Chrysostom 
put  it  (PG  55:448.14-15),  the  flood  allows  us  to 
contemplate  the  balance  between  God’s  mercy 
and  God’s  justice.  The  flood  was  caused  by  men’s 
sins  that  needed  to  be  punished,  but,  on  the  other 
liand,  those  who  were  destroyed  have  been  given 
lime  to  repent;  the  mercy  of  God  was  symbolized 
hy  the  olive  branch.  Previously  Origen  had  re- 
jected  other  explanations  of  the  flood,  such  as  it 
being  an  element  of  the  cosmic  eycle  or  repre- 
senting  a  change  in  the  divine  plan.  The  flood 
was  also  construed  as  the  prefiguration  ( typos )  of 
haptisin. 
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The  \i\id  narrative  »1  the  Flood  and  Noah's 
Akk  ((íen  7: 17—8: 14)  was  widely  illustrated  in  the 
great  reposilories  of  (>K.\r:sis  iconography,  sueli 
as  the  Cotlon  Genesis  and  Y’ienna  Genesis  (\Veitz- 
tnann,  Late  Ant.  III. ,  pl.23)  but  was  rare  in  monu- 
niental  art. 

ì.rr.  H.  Hohl.  IX. ì  4 : 1  <j  1  — V.  I-iocdiì  Nicolai,  1)I‘.\(, 

1  R.  Uianehi  Banclindli,  Archeofof'in  r  cuUuru~  (Roinc 
ic)7<))  4-8— 44.  J.l’.  I.ewis,  ,-t  Sluth  of  thc  liilrijmltilittii  tt f 
\utili  rinil  Ihr  l■'tt>tld  111  Jrwhh  tiiiii  ('.liii\litin  ülrinluir  (I.t  iden 
1  ()<Ì8).  -A  K„  1  II  I  . 

FLOOR  MOSAIC  (tfirjttioòèTTyjLa,  ki6ó<TTpunov), 
ilooi  eovering  eomposed  of' ’tesserae,  cube-shaped 
picces  ol  stone  or  glass,  set  into  niortar  in  geo- 
inetric  and/or  figural  designs.  The  eralt  was  wide- 
spread  in  the  Ronian  Enipire  antl  continued  un- 
interrupted  into  late  antiquity;  it  flourished  l'roin 
the  qth  to  the  6th  C.  but  was  apparcnt.lv  not 
praeticed  i  11  Byz.  after  the  71)1.  Lat.e  Anticpie  ffoor 
niosaies  are  ahnost  exclusively  ofms  tcssellulum,  i.e., 
eoinposed  ol  uniform  tesserae  ol’  variously  eol- 
ored  stotte — priinarily  marble  and  limestone — 
soinetimes  supplemeiited  with  terra-eotta  and/or 
glass  tesserae.  Their  suhstruetures  eomprise  three 
layers  of  progressively  fìner  and  thinner  lime 
mortar  with  ground  brick  o r  pozzuolana:  the  rudus 
(a  layer  of  eoarse  mortar  poured  over  paeked 
stones),  the  nudeus,  and  the  setting  becl. 

Floor  mosaic  was  usecf  widelv  in  public  buildings 
and  Iuxurìous  resìdences  where  it  provided  a  dee- 
orative,  durable,  and  waterproof  surlace;  it  was 
apparenth'  less  prestigious  than  ort'.s  sf.ctile.  Fig- 
ures  and  ornament  of  floor  mosaics  generally 
follow  the  style  of  monumental  paintinc;.  Sehol- 
ars  have  iclentitìed  eriteria  of  composition  and 
style  unique  to  ffoor  mosaies,  but  the  inherently 
eonservative  nature  of  the  crafi  ancl  variations 
aecording  to  region  and  qtiality  make  dating  by 
style  uneertain.  Not  only  ornamf.nt,  but  subjeet 
matter  and  style  varied  aeeorciing  to  region;  untii 
the  early  461  C.,  eastern  Mediterranean  mosaics 
displayed  illusionistie  mythologieal  seenes  in 
prominent  fraines  plaeed  iti  the  ceiuer  of  the 
floor,  in  eontrast  to  the  polyehronie  depietions  of 
hunts  and  other  subjeets  from  the  amphitheater 
on  N'ortli  African  mosaies  (see  Norih  Afhica, 
Monumfnts  of)  or  the  blaek-and-white  stvie  typ- 
ical  of  Rome  and  Ostia. 

I11  some  regions  thesc  practiees  eontinued  dur- 
ing  the  early  qth  C.;  elsewhere  styie  and/or  subjeet 


niatter  ehanged  signiíicantly.  The  eastern  Medi- 
lerranean  was  partieulaiiy  eonservative.  Illusion- 
istic  mythological  scenes  still  dotninated  pave- 
ments  at  Ani  iooh  and  Shahba-Philippopolis.  ln 
tlie  Balkans,  some  niosaies  (e.g.,  at  Sirmium)  show 
influenee  f'rom  western  F.urope,  others  from  the 
East.  Pohehronie  hunting  and  marine  rnosaies 
with  two-diiTiensional  figures  distributed  aeross 
the  entire  floor,  as  in  Roman  North  Afriea,  then 
becaine  popular  in  other  regions,  ineluding  Italy. 
The  largest  ensemble  of  eariy  4th-C.  mosaies,  at 
Piaz/.a  Armfrina,  ineluded  subjeets — hunts,  ma- 
rine  seenes,  putti  han  esting  grapes — elose  to  con- 
temjjorary  floors  in  CarthaOf.  At  Gamzic;rai>  in 
eastern  Serbia.  F.mp.  Galerius  decorated  his  pal- 
ace  witfi  fiunting  mosaies.  Sue.h  subjects  were  rare 
in  the  4Ü1-C.  eastern  Mediterranean;  those  in  the 
“Constantinian  Villa”  at  Antioeh  are  exceptional. 
Af  ter  ihe  ediets  of  toleration  issued  in  ca.3  1  1  —  13 
(see  F.oicrr  of  Mii.an)  monumental  Christian 
buildings,  as  at  Aquii.eia,  provided  new  settings 
for  floor  mosaies.  Christian  subjeets  were  eom- 
bined  with  preexisting  deeorative  and  figural  ele- 
ments.  Synagogues  were  also  deeorated  with  Hoor 
mosaie,  soinetimes  figural,  e.g.,  the  zodiae  at 
Hammath  Tiberias. 

By  the  end  of  the  41I1  C.,  most  floor  mosaies 
were  eeelesiastieal.  At  this  time  a  vogue  for  strietly 
geometrie  íloor  mosaics — in  ehurches  ancl  seeular 
buildings  alike — dominated  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean,  e.g.,  at  Antioeh  (Rausiye  Chureh),  Apa- 
mfía,  Epidauros,  Salona.  They  extencled  as  t’ar 
west  as  northern  Italy,  while  figural  mosaies  re- 
maincd  popular  in  North  Afriea  and  ftaly. 

Most  5th-C.  floor  rnosaies  in  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean,  partieularly  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  had 
hgures  exeeuted  in  a  two-dimensional  style,  con- 
tained  in  a  geometrie  franiework  or  regularly 
distributed  aeross  a  white  ground.  The  same 
themes  dominated  in  seeular  and  religious  con- 
texts.  Uepietions  ol  ammals  alone  or  111  rustie 
seenes  and  hunts,  rare  in  the  F.ast  earlier,  now 
becanie  extremely  popular.  Usually  the  subject 
matter  remains  secular,  e.g„  at  Huarte  (Basilica 
of  Photios),  Antioeh  (Martyrion  of  Scleukeia), 
’iabgfia  (Nilotic  scenes  in  Hfptapfgon).  Some- 
times  biblical  content  was  introduced:  Adam  ap- 
peared  among  the  animals  at  Huarte  (Míchae- 
lion),  Noah’s  Ark  was  depicted  at  Mopsuestia,  the 
“Pcaceable  Ringdom”  was  a  popular  theme  in 
Cii.iciA,  c.g.,  Karlik.  Biblical  narrative  scenes  líke 
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the  Samson  cycle  at  Mopsuestia  are  rare  in  floor 
mosaics,  evidently  deemed  inappropriate  for  them. 
In  an  edict  of'427,  d  heocfosios  II  forbade  placing 
the  sign  of  Christ  on  pavements  ( Cod.Just .  1.  8). 

Iti  the  Balkans,  geometric  mosaics  remained  the 
norm  well  into  the  gth  C.  When  figures  re- 
appeared,  they  were  less  varied  than  in  Syria. 
Figure  carpets  with  birds  and  vesseis  and  the 
Fountain  of  L.ife  flanked  bv  deer  or  peacocks 
were  popular.  Geontetric  floors  with  donor  in- 
scriptions  remained  common  into  the  6th  G.  in 
Dalmatia  and  northern  Italy.  Christian  mosaics  of 
North  Africa  were  restrained,  tornb  inosaics  with 
symbolic  rnotifs  being  typical. 

In  the  6th  C.  floor  inosaics  continued  to  Hourish 
in  Phoenicia  and  Palestine,  but  fewer  were  laid  in 
Syria  than  in  the  ^th.  Elements  of  the  natural 
world,  including  personifications  of  sf.asons  and 
months,  remained  tlie  most  common  subjects. 
Frequently  these  subjects  were  incorporatecl  into 
ORNamf.nt.  The  medallion  style,  characterized  by 
a  decorative  framework  of  repeated  circles  sonte- 
times  outlined  by  stylized  vine  rinceaux,  was  par- 
ticularly  prominent,  as  at  Kabr  Hiram.  Mosaics  of 
the  period  of  Justinian  I  reflect  the  concept  of 
the  church  building  as  microoosm,  with  the  ter- 
restrial  world  depicted  on  the  ffoor,  e.g.,  Gerasa, 
Church  ofSt.  John,  Madaba  mosaic  map.  At  Mt. 
Nebo,  compositions  symbolic  of  paradise  were 
placed  in  sanctuaries.  Many  synagogues  received 
floor  ìnosaics  representing  ceremonial  utensils  and 
images  of  the  zodiac  (Beth  Alpha)  or  animals  in 
vine  scrolls  (as  at  Nirim).  Depictions  of  the  natural 
world  penetrated  into  the  Balkans  by  the  late  5th— 
6th  C.  Personihcations  of  the  months  appear  at 
Tegea  and  again  at  Argos.  Elaborate  representa- 
tions  of  terrestrial  creation  are  seen  at  Herakleia 
Lynkestis  and  the  Dometius  Basilicaal  Niropolis. 

In  the  peristyle  of  the  Grf.at  Palace  in  Con- 
standnople,  illusionistic  depictions  of  animals.  cir- 
cus  scenes,  and  vignettes  frorn  nature  were  scat- 
tered  across  a  white  ground.  Although  this  mosaic 
somewhat  resembles  the  5th-C.  mosaics  of  north- 
ern  Syria,  available  archaeological  evidencc  sug- 
gests  a  6th-  or  7th-C.  date.  Seventh-century  floor 
mosaics  are  rare  in  the  provinces.  Only  a  few 
crude  examples,  such  as  the  scenes  of  everydav 
life  from  Deir  el-Adas  in  Syria,  can  be  dated  so 
late.  The  craft  declined  together  with  the  pro- 
vincial  cities,  although  it  was  briefly  revived  out- 
side  Byz.,  in  Umayyad  mosques  and  desert  palaces 
in  Syria  and  Palestine  in  the  8th  C. 


lit  .  E.  Kit/.inger,  “Stylistic  Deve!opmenls  in  Pavement 
Mosaics  in  the  Greek  East  from  the  Age  of  Constantine  to 
the  Age  of  Juslinian,”  La  mostnt/ue  gréco-romaine ,  vof.  1  (Paris 
1965)  441-51.  D.  I.evi,  Antioch  Mosaic  Payements  (Princelon 
1947).  K.  Dunbabin,  The  Mosaics  0}  Roman  North  Africa 
(Oxford  197H).  ].  Balty,  Mosaujues  antiques  de  Syrie  (Brusseis 
1977).  Maguire,  Earth  and  Ocean.  J.-P.  Caillet,  “Les  dédi- 
taces  privées  de  pavements  de  inosaique  à  la  fin  de 
l’Antiquité,”  AAPA  2(1987)  15-38  -R.E.K. 

FLOORS.  The  Greek  word  patos  (7rároç)  desig- 
nated  both  a  story  of  a  building  (“second  patos ” — 
Lavra  3,  no.  154.5-6;  “fourth  patos" — Koutloum., 
no.  15.93)  and  “Hoor”  in  the  usual  sense  ( Patmou 
Engraplia  2,  no.52. 170).  Ordinary  houses  had  floors 
made  of  pounded  earth  (they  were  called  “without 
floors,”  apatotos — Patmou  Engrapha  2,  110.52. 165), 
wooden  boards  ( xylopalos — MM  3:56.18,  or  sani- 
dopatos — Palmou  Engrapha  2,  no.52.168),  or  might 
even  be  paved  with  marble  (rnarrnaropatos — Patmou 
Engrapha  2,  110.50.103,  or  patos  dia  marmaron — 
MM  3:55.28—29).  Palaces,  mansions,  and  churches 
often  had  opus  sectilf.  or  mosaic  floors  (see  Floor 
Mosaic).  Archaeological  data  testify  to  the  pres- 
ervation  of  ancient  techniques  of  flooring  (A.G. 
McKay,  Houses,  ViU.as  and  Palaces  in  the  Roman 
World  [Southampton  1975J  1  g8f);  furthermore, 
ancient  materials  were  frequently  reused  for  floor 
renovation  (Ch.  Bouras,  DChAE4  11  [1982—83] 
ìof).  Mosaic  floors  were  laid  on  a  layer  of  mortar, 
which  in  turn  was  set  on  a  bed  of  sand  or  of 
crushed  marble  and  small  pebbles  (A.L.  Jakobson, 
Rannesrednevekovyj  Chersones  [Moscow-Leningrad 
1959]  222). 

A  law  of  427  ( Cod.Just .  I  8.1)  and  canon  73  of 
the  Council  in  Trullo  prohibited  depicting  signs 
of  the  cross  on  the  Hoor  lest  they  be  stepped  on; 
the  law  of  427  was  included  in  the  Basilika  ( Basil . 

1 . 1 .6).  Balsamon,  commenting  on  these  decisions, 
distinguished  between  those  who  depicted  the  cross 
on  the  Hoor  due  to  their  simplicity  and  excessive 
piety  and  those  who  did  it  consciously  to  show 
their  disrespect  for  the  cross  (Rhalles-Potles,  Syn- 
tagma  2:475.28-33). 

lit.  Koukoules,  fíios  4:278),  299.  T.K.  Kirova,  “II  prob- 
lema  della  tasa  bi/aniina,”  FelRav  102  (1971)  299.  -A.K. 


FLORENCE  (<t>\aipePTÍa),  city  in  Tuscany.  In  the 
late  Roman  period  the  city’s  territory  decreased 
signiflcantly,  though  the  legend  that  Florence  was 
destroyed  by  Totila  and  rebuilt  by  Charlemagne 
strongly  exaggerates  the  events.  S.  Reparata  (over 
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60  m  long)  is  one  of  the  larger  churches  built  in 
Italian  urban  centers  in  late  antiquity,  and  as  such 
is  good  evidence  for  Iocal  patronage  of  ecclesias- 
tical  construction.  The  site  of  the  Roman  fdrum 
continued  to  be  used  in  medieval  times  as  a  mar- 
ket.  Local  tradition  Iinks  the  estahlishment  of 
Christianity  in  Florence  with  Eastern  inHuence; 
A.  Amore  (in  Bibl.  Sanct.  9  [1967]  494)  believes 
that  in  6th-C.  Florence  a  chapel  of  St.  Menas, 
housing  his  reiics,  spurred  the  development  of 
the  Iocal  cult  of  St.  Miniatus. 

In  1094  Pope  Urban  II  visited  Florence,  Pisa, 
and  Pistoia  calling  for  participation  in  the  First 
Crusade,  but  Florence  remained  aloof.  Later  some 
of  the  city’s  high-ranking  clergymen  participated 
in  the  Crusades:  Guido  of  Florence,  the  cardinal- 
priest  of  San  Chrysogono,  was  the  pope’s  legate 
to  the  Second  Crusade  and  contributed  to  the 
reconciliation  between  the  Byz.  and  the  Western- 
ers;  at  the  beginnìng  of  the  i3th  C.  Walter  of 
Florence  was  bishop  of  Acre.  In  the  t4th  C.  the 
Florentines  became  more  active  in  the  East  even 
though  Florence’s  role  was  less  sophisticated  than 
that  of  Venice,  Genoa,  or  Pisa:  bankers  from 
Florence  established  themselves  at  Chlemoutsi; 
the  Florentine  family  of  Acciajuoli  became  ma- 
jor  Iandowners  in  the  Peloponnesos  but  retained 
ties  with  Florence  (they  were  involved  in  con- 
structing  a  monastery  in  Certosa  near  Florence); 
the  i4th-C.  Florentine  merchant  Francesco  Pe- 
golotti  demonstrated  interest  in  and  knowledge 
of  trade  with  Constantinople;  and  the  names  of 
Florentines  trading  with  “Turkey”  are  recorded 
in  Genoese  archives  (e.g.,  M.  Balard,  Gênes  et 
l'Outre-Mer,  vol.  1  [Paris-The  Hague  1973]  no.257, 
a.  1289).  In  the  1 5th  C.  Florentines  tried  to  receive 
trade  privileges  in  Constantinople;  they  were 
granted  a  chrysobull  in  1439.  The  despotes  of  Mis- 
tra  sent  envoys  to  Florence  in  1446  and  1450. 

The  Florendnes  participated  in  preparations 
for  the  Council  of  Ferrara-Florence  in  the  mid- 
1 5th  C.;  they  sent  a  ship  to  Constantinople  to 
bring  some  Greeks  to  Italy  (Syropoulos,  Mémoires 
198.5)  and  were  active  in  persuading  the  delegates 
to  leave  Ferrara,  which  was  ravaged  by  plague, 
and  to  move  to  Pisa  or  another  city  in  Florentine 
territory;  finally  the  council  was  transferred  to 
Florence  at  the  beginning  of  1439.  In  the  1 5 th  C. 
Florentine  humanists  had  contacts  with  Byz. 
scholars  such  as  Plethon.  After  the  fall  of  Con- 
standnople  Florence  provided  refuge  for  some 
Greek  intellectuals:  thus  Demetrios  Cihalkokon- 


dyles  (a  relative  of  Laonikos  Chalkokondyles)  be- 
came  a  professor  of  Greek  language  in  Florence 
in  1475;  a  large  collection  of  Greek  manuscripts 
was  assembled  in  the  city. 

lit.  R.  DavifIsohn.  Grschirhte  iwt  Florem ,  vols.  1-4  (Ber- 
lin  1896-1927).  A.  Panella,  Stuna  di  Fìmnc  (Florerue  1984). 
W.  Heyd,  Geschichte  des  Lewtnlehandeh  im  Mittelalter,  voI.  2 
(Stutlgart  1879;  rp.  Hildesheim  1984)  298—302.  G.  Morozzi 
et  ai.,  S.  Reparata.  l'antica  calteclrale  fwrentina  (Florence 
1974).  -A.K„  R.B.H. 


FLORENCE,  COUNCIL  OF.  See  Ferrara- 
Florence,  Council  oe. 

FLORILEGIUM  (Lat.,  lit.  “collection  of  flowers”), 
a  Western  medieval  term  conventionaIly  applied 
to  a  Byz.  genre  of  excerpts  from  earlier  authors 
collectecl  with  an  explicit  purpose.  The  term  is 
usecl  esp.  for  theologicai  anthologies,  in  contrast 
to  predominantly  secular  collections  of  gnomai  or 
gnomologia.  A  fiorilegium  of  quotations  from  com- 
mentators  on  the  Bible,  strung  together  and  at- 
tached  to  a  biblical  text,  is  called  a  catena;  one 
consisting  of  secular  verse  is  termed  an  anthol- 
ogy;  short  florilegia,  composed  of  groups  of  ap- 
proximately  100  sentences  on  either  religious  or 
secular  matters,  are  known  as  “centuries.” 

Richard  ( infra )  distinguishes  between  dogmatic 
and  spiritual  florilegia.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  4th 
C.,  the  former  were  rare,  an  exception  being  the 
Philoralia  compiled  by  Basil  the  Great  and 
Gregory  of  Nazianzos  from  Origen’s  writings.  They 
became  more  common  during  the  5th-C.  Chris- 
tological  disputes  and  during  the  Monothelete 
and  Iconoclast  controversies.  A  later  example  is 
the  Panoplia  Dogmatihe  of  Euthymios  Zigabenos. 

Spiritual  fìorilegia  with  a  moral  and  ascetic  em- 
phasis  appear  from  the  8th  C.  onward.  Richard 
divides  them  into  three  categories.  The  first  in- 
cludes  those  based  on  the  Sacra  Parallela  (at- 
tributed  to  John  of  Damascus)  and  related  texts. 
The  second  includes  a  group  of  sacro-profane 
flonlegia  beginning  with  the  Loci  Communes  (or 
Capita  Theologica),  attributed  to  Maximos  the 
Confessor,  but  compiled  in  the  loth  C.  They 
flourished  during  the  period  of  so-called  ency- 
clopedism  (end  of  9th  t.o  ìoth  C.)  and  in  the  1  ìth 
C.  (Melissa).  Based  on  the  Sacra  Parallela  and,  in 
their  profane  part,  on  Stobaios,  they  were  di- 
rected  toward  an  educated  public  of  both  clergy 
and  laity.  The  third  category  includes  monastic 
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fiorìlegia,  of  which  the  hrst  exaniple  is  attrihuted 
to  Anastasios  of  Sinai  (the  Ewtapohims).  Fhey 
flourished  in  the  iith  C.  and  later;  tlieir  authors 
included  Nihon  ok  thf.  Bi.aok  Mountain  and 
John  IV  Oxeites  oi  Antioch.  Allhough  fiorilegia 
usualh'  contained  senlentiar  of  various  chttrch  fa- 
thers,  collections  froni  a  sitiglc  author  (e.g.,  Basil 
the  Creat)  are  known  (J.F.  Rindstrand,  Enino.s  83 
[1985]  1  13-24). 

n  r.  Richard,  Opera  rn'niom,  vol.  1,  pis.  1—5.  l’.  Odorico, 
"II  'Corpus  Parisinum'  e  la  lase  costituiiva  dei  floriiegi 
sacro-proíani,"  SHSC,  4 1 7 — -a < > .  J.  Sonderkainp,  “Zur 
Texigeschichte  des  'Maxinios'-Florilegs,"  ]ÖH  26  (1977) 
231-45.  H.  Chadwiek,  RAC  7  (t<)(ìq)  1131-60. 

-E.M.J.,  A.K 

FLORIS  AND  BLANCHEFLOR.  See  Phi.orios 

ANll  PlAIV.IA-PhI.ORA. 


FOEDERATI  ( cpoLÔepäTOL ,  from  Lat.  foedus, 
“treaty”),  in  Ronian  law  a  term  for  the  barbarian 
tribes  who  w'ere  allies  of  the  empire.  ln  the  jth 
C.  the  term  was  applied  to  those  barbarian  groups 
that — like  the  Visigoths  in  332 — were  settled  011 
the  territory  of  the  Roman  Empire  on  the  con- 
dition  of  providing  military  servic:e  (E.  Chrysos, 
Dacoromania  1  [1973J  52—64).  The  term  was  trans- 
ferred  to  elite  (mainly  mounted)  troops  recruited 
primarily  from  various  barbarian  tribes.  There 
has  been  some  confusion  over  the  date  of  this 
change.  C.  Benjamin  (infra),  referring  to  Malal. 
364.12—13,  spoke  of  a  certain  Areobindus,  comes 
ot  foederati  in  the  reign  of  Theodosios  I,  although 
he  questioned  the  veracity  of  this  evidence  and 
himself  placecl  the  beginning  of  the  institution  of 
the  “new  foederati"  in  thc  reign  of  Honorius;  Ma- 
lalas,  however,  made  Areobindus  a  contemporary 
ofTheodosios  II,  not  Theodosios  I. 

The  5th-C.  historian  Olympiodoros  of  I  hebes 
(f r. 7 — FHC,  4:9.6-10)  states  that  the  terms  bou- 
rei.larioi  and  foederati  appeared  under  Honorius, 
but  his  evidence  may  be  anachronistic.  They  are 
better  known  from  the  sources  of  the  6th  C. 
Prokopios  ( Wars  3: 1  1.3)  stresses  thc  further  change 
in  thc  status  of  the  foedemti :  while  previouslv  only 
barbarians  were  enlisted  as  foederati ,  in  his  day 
anyone  could  join  their  ranks. 

i.rr.  G.  Wirth,  "Zur  Fragc  <ler  foedci  icrten  Staaten  in 
der  späteren  Römisehen  Kaiser/.eit.”  Hisloria  16  (i<)f)7)  231- 
51.  M.  Gesa,  "Cberlegungen  /ur  Fö<Ieratenírage,“  Miltri- 


/mtgrn  drs  histituts  jiir  iistrrrrii liisrhr  Cr.srhit litsjorscliunjr  42 
(1984)  307—16.  J.  Masjiero.  “ RlioidrritUii  el  Slrnliiitiii  dans 
l’armée  by/aiuine  au  \  I'  siède,"  fí/.  21  (1912)  97-109. 
Benjamin,  De  liistiiiiiiiii  imperutoris  ni'tiilr  tiutieslitiiirs  militares 
(Berlin  1892)  4— 18.  J.I..  leall.  The  Barbarians  in  J u.sti- 
uiiui’s  Armies."  Sprnt/iim  40  (1963)  294-322.  -A.K. 

FOLIO  (ítom  Lat.  folinm,  Cr.  (pitWon.  “lcaí  ”),  leaf 
of  a  qitre,  consisting  <>1  onc  lialf 'of  a  idlded  shcet 
( bifolium  01  iinio)  of  parchment  or  paper.  In  Byz, 
MSS  only  thc  f  ront  of  the  leaf  (i.e.,  the  right-hand 
page,  or  recto,  as  opposed  to  the  revcr.sc  sidc,  or 
vet\so)  is  numhered,  if  therc  is  any  numeration  at 
all  (most  numeration  of  folios  has  been  added 
later  by  owners  or  librarians).  l'hus,  in  modern 
citations  of  MSS,  Idlio  numbers  are  tjualihed  by 
the  additiott  of  “tecto"  or  “verso”  (abbreviated  r 
and  v),  e.g..  f  0I.3 1  r  or  311.  Normaliy  cigltt  folios 
(folin),  or  tour  sheets,  constitute  a  cjtiire. 

-A.M.T.,  R.B. 

FOLLIS  (d>ó\\ tç),  a  Latin  word  originally  mean- 
ing  a  purse  and  applied  to  bags  of  c.oin.s  of  any 
metal  of  deterniineci  vafue.  This  remained  its 
meaning  until  the  cnd  of  the  4 1 1 1  C.  The  bishop- 
metrologist  Epirhanios  of  Salamis  defines  it  as  a 
hag  of  125  silver  pieces.  T'he  description  of  the 
largest  brortze  coin  of  thc  Tetrarchy  as  a  follis  is 
an  anachronism.  (It  was  called  a  nummus.)  With 
the  rcintroclticdon  of  heavy  copper  denomina- 
lions  at  the  end  of  the  r,th  C.  the  term  was  applied 
to  the  heaviest  of  these,  the  40-nummus  piece 
hearing  the  ntark  of  value  M  (  =  40).  This  re- 
mained  the  normal  meaning  of  thc  word  until  the 
end  of  the  ttth  C.,  the  notional  value  of  folles 
being  i/24th  of  a  miliarf.sion  and  1  /2 88th  of  a 
soLHHis,  ihough  it  is  not  likel\  tltat  these  ratios 
can  have  been  sustained  in  the  yth— 8th  C.,  when 
tlic  follis’s  weight  fell  f'rom  the  approximately  16 
g  of  the  early  6th  C.  to  not  much  over  4  g.  The 
follis  was  someiitnes  called  att  obol,  rnainly  in 
literary  sources  but  also  itt,  for  cxample,  the  Book 
o/  the  Eparch.  After  Alexios  I’s  coinage  reform  of 
1092,  thc  follis  was  replaced  as  a  coin  hy  the 
smallcr  tetarteron  and  as  a  unit  of  account 
displaced  by  the  kerai  ion,  so  the  word  gradually 
disappearcd  íiotn  use.  Its  Italian  cpuiralent/nẅro 
(from  follis  aeris  “copper  follis”),  used  at  Duhrov- 
nik  and  elsewhere  for  locally  minted  copper  coins, 
was  applied  by  Badoer  and  other  foreign  mer- 
cbants  to  the  smallest  copper  coin  of  t.ylh-C.  C°n" 
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stantinople.  but  the  Oreek  name  lor  these  is  un- 
kno"'ii. 

u r.  O0('  a:<).  2a-;ja.  3:14!.  68-72.  — Pli.í 

FONDACO.  See  Phoüm>ax. 

FONT,  BAPTISMAL  ( Kokvi±fÌT)dpa .  fiaTTTicrrripL- 
0i>.  <t>ü)TLcrrqpLOi’),  a  huilt  or  stone-rarved  basin  in 
a  speeial  annex  of  the  narthex  or  attium  of  a 
churc:h  or  an  autonomous  BAfTi.STK.RV.  Until  about 
the  yth  Cb,  a  large  font,  set  tieep  into  tiie  baptis- 
terv  Moor,  was  mainly  intended  Idr  the  bafiism 
of  aduits;  this  could  be  square,  rectangular,  cir- 
cular,  hexagonaI,  octagonal,  cross-shaped,  four- 
lobed,  or  multi-Iobed  in  plan.  Later,  however, 
snialler  fbnts,  carved  in  marble  or  cast  in  bron/.e 
and  usually  chalice-shaped,  were  used  for  the 
baptisin  of  children  only.  At  Hosios  Loukas  the 
Font  is  decorated  with  Iion  masks  (R.W.  Schult/, 
S.H.  Barnsley,  The  MonasU'ry  ofSahit  Luìw  [London 
1901  j  32).  Other  iniportant  examples  are  the 
roughly  octagonal  fonl  at  the  monastery  of  Hosios 
Meletios  (ABME  5  [1939-40]  103,  fig.51)  ancl  a 
round  one  from  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles 
in  the  Athcnian  Agora  (A.  XyngopouIos  in  Eurc- 
terion  ton  mesaìonikon  mnemeion  tes  Hellados,  voI.  1.1, 
110.2  [Athens  1929],  fig-74). 

I.rr.  C.  Oeh'oye,  RBK  1:460—96.  A.  Rhatchatrian,  On- 
g.nt  et  l\ptilogt.r  des  baptistères  palémhrétiem  (Paris  1982)  43, 
69-82.  S.  Curtic,  “The  Original  Baptisinal  Font  of  Oiaëan- 
ica  an<l  its  Iconographic  Setting,”  /.honoh  Nnrodnog  Muieja 
(Belgrade)  9—10  (1979)  313-23.  -L.Ph.B. 

FOOD.  Sce  Diet. 

FOOLS,  HOLY  (craÁoí),  a  group  of  saints  gifted 
with  extreme  foresight  who,  in  their  humility, 
pretended  to  be  half-witted  (“fools  for  Christ’s 
sake”).  l’he  scries  of  holy  fools  begins  with  Sv- 
mkon  ok  Emesa  who  einbodied — in  an  extreme 
fonn — protest  against  the  traditional  values  of 
urban  cit  ilization;  the  Life  of  Andrew  thf.  Fool 
is  less  extreme.  I  he  author  of  tbe  Life  of  Basil 
thf.  Youngf.r  says  that  this  saint  claimed  to  be 
loolisir  (although  he  remaincd  wise  and  learned) 
"t  order  to  escape  tlie  traps  of  the  Devi!  (ed. 
^eseIovskij,  1,50.33-4).  The  unpredictable  and 
eiUgmatic  actions  and  words  ol  these  saints  man- 
'fest  their  freedom  frotn  earthly  bondage  and 


their  attachment  10  the  heavenlv  world.  A  secu- 
lari/.ed  ccrsion  of  the  holy  fool  is  lbund  in  the 
I.ife  of  Philaretos  thk  Merciful,  wfiose  extraor- 
dinary  generositv  was  viewecl  as  “foolish"  hy  his 
famih  and  who  was  rewarded  on  earth  witfi  worldly 
well-being.  Byzantiiie  saloi  found  continuators  and 
imitators  in  ilie  Russian  juro<liv\r. 

u  1 .  A.  Svrkin,  “On  thc  Bchacior  ol'thc  ‘Fool  íbr  Christ's 
Sakc,'  ”  tlutum  oj  Religions  22  (1982)  150-71.  I..  Rvdén, 
“Thc  Holv  Fool.”  in  ll\z,  Snint  106-13.  -A.R. 

FOOTSTOOL  (inroTTÓÒLOV.  <jovTTrré8LOv),  a  nor- 
nial  concomitant  of  the  thronf.  and  a  symhol  of 
relative  supcriority  within  sacred  or  soeial  hier- 
archies.  Following  Isaiah  66:1  and  Psalm  109:1, 
Christ  is  sometimes  represemed  seated  in  heaven 
with  his  feet  on  a  footstool  cormoting  the  world. 
At  ceremonies,  the  f.mperor  stood  or  sat  with  his 
leet  011  a  podium,  a  purple  cushion,  or  porphyry 
dìsc  (rola)\  in  his  portraits  a  more  or  Iess  elaborate 
footstool  is  customary.  Whcn  the  figure  ol  the 
emperor  was  centrally  placed,  even  between  an 
archangel  and  a  church  father  (Spatharakis,  Por- 
trait,  fig.72),  the  ernperor’s  footstool  implies  that 
he  outranked  tliem.  When  a  ruler  or  other  rnortal 
flanks  a  sacred  figure,  he  is  rarely  elevated  in  this 
fashion.  F.cclesiastics  are  almost  never  shown  raised 
on  a  footstool.  Some  wooden  footstools  inciucled 
a  heating  device  (Koukoules,  Bios  2.2:80!  ). 

i.it.  Trcitinger.  Kaisendee  58L  -A.C.,  L.Ph.B. 

FOOTWEAR  ( imoSripaTa ).  ln  antiquity  there  were 
three  kinds  of  footgear:  open  sandals  fastened 
with  leather  straps,  shoes  covering  the  foot,  and 
high  boots.  All  three  types  wcre  ttsed  in  Byz.,  but 
boots  sccm  to  have  hecome  most  common:  the 
term  izangion  shifted  from  the  sanclal  to  the 
boot:  Niketas  Choniates  (Nik.Chon.  332.26—27') 
considered  while  hoots,  krepides,  reaching  up  10 
the  knees,  as  the  typical  footgear  of  a  laborer;  in 
artistic  representations,  the  emperor  and  mem- 
trers  of  his  family  are  always  clepicted  wearing  the 
sarne  type  of  liigh  red  boots,  adorned  with  little 
rows  of  pearls,  esp.  at  thc  tips  and  anklcs.  The 
Yirgin  Mary  is  shown  wearing  tliis  kind  of  foot- 
gear,  although  without  pearls;  their  bright  color 
contrasts  with  her  dark  robes.  Angels  too  wear 
such  boots  when  clacl  in  the  imperial  loros. 

Courtiers  arc  depicted  as  shod  in  black,  though 
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little  can  be  seen  of  the  torm  of  their  shoes  under 
the  long  tunics.  Active  figures  in  shorter  tunics 
are  shown  wearing  high  boots  to  the  mid-calf, 
composed  either  of  what  looks  Iike  soft  white 
leather  above  a  hard  black  sole  or  of  strap-work 
like  a  high  sandai;  in  many  of  these  cases  it  is 
hard  to  determine  what  is  legging  and  what  is 
shoe.  Shepherds,  such  as  those  in  scenes  of  the 
Nativity,  occasionally  wear  ffeece  leggings  above 
bare  feet;  bare  feet  are  otherwise  rare,  reserved 
for  peripheral  figures  such  as  dentoniacs.  John 
Chrysostom  considered  it  shameful  to  appear  in 
the  agora  without  hypodemata,  but  going  barefoot 
was  a  common  form  of  penance  and  mortification 
of  the  flesh. 

In  art,  monks  and  the  clergy  are  depic.ted  as 
wearing  low  black  slippers,  surely  the  kaligia  men- 
tioned  in  typika\  for  example,  at  the  Pantokrator 
monastery  in  Constantinople  a  monk  was  issued 
two  pairs  of  kaligia  annually  (P.  Gautier,  REB  32 
[1974]  65.609—10),  at  the  Rosmosoteira  at  Bera 
one  pair  (L.  Petit,  IRAIK  13  [1908]  49.17).  In  the 
late  Roman  period  one  form  of  sandals  was  called 
kampagia.  John  Lydos  ( De  mag.  30.22-32.5)  de- 
scribed  them  as  black  footgear  protecting  the  sole 
and  toes  and  bound  with  leather  straps  to  the 
ankle.  They  formed  a  part  of  the  patrician  cos- 
tume.  There  were  also  military  kampagia  (Lat. 
campagt  militares),  mentioned  in  Diocletian’s  Price 
Edict;  according  to  Malalas  (Malal.  322.10-11), 
soldiers  wore  kampagia  and  chlamydes  at  festívities. 
In  the  Rletorologion  of  Philotheos  and  De  ceremoniis , 
kampagia  are  the  footgear  of  officials. 

Footgear  was  produced  by  shoemarers  from 
leather  and  cloth,  esp.  silk.  Shoes  were  usually 
black  or  white,  though  bright  colors  (purple,  green, 
blue)  had  social  significance  and  were  worn  by 
the  emperor  and  officials  of  highest  ranks.  Infor- 
mation  on  the  price  of  shoes  is  scarce:  in  Diocle- 
tian’s  Price  Edict  it  ranges  between  50  and  120 
denarii,  in  a  Vazelon  document  of  1272  kaligia 
cost  two  asproi. 

lit.  Koukoules,  Bios  4:395-418.  K.  Wessel,  RBK  3:445- 
48.  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 

FOREIGNERS  (Çévoi,  also  ethnikoi)  were  equated 
in  the  late  Roman  Empire  with  barbarians  since 
it  was  assumed  that  the  etnpire  encompassed  the 
entire  civilized  world,  the  oiroumene.  Foreigners 
were  either  direct  enemies  or  mercenaries  and 


FOF.DERATi.  In  the  late  4th  and  5th  C.  they  domi- 
nated  the  Roman  army,  providing  such  high- 
ranking  generals  as  Gainas,  Stilicho,  and  Aspar; 
this  provoked  a  xenophobic  reaction  sometimes 
expressed  in  demands  for  the  restoration  of  a 
native  army  (Synesios),  sometimes  in  massacres 
of  Germanic  garrisons  (whose  soldiers  were  also 
unpopular  as  Arian  heretics),  and  sometimes  in 
attempts  to  replace  foreigners  by  local  tribes  such 
as  the  Isaurians.  After  the  7th  C.  the  mass  re- 
cruitment  of  foreigners  as  mercenaries  ceased, 
even  though  some  foreign  contingents  (e.g.,  the 
“Persian  tagma”  of  Theophobos)  served  in  Byz. 
armies.  The  late  9th-C.  Rletorologion  of  Philotheos 
(Oikonomides,  Listes  177.29—30)  lists  as  ethnihoi 
the  Khazars,  Hagarenes,  Franks,  and  the  enig- 
matic  Pharganoi.  The  recruitment  of  foreigners 
(Rus’,  Franks-Normans,  Englishmen,  etc.)  in- 
creased  after  the  end  of  the  ìoth  C.  'I'hey  formed 
a  special  corps  of  ethnikoi  (e.g.,  Lavra  1,  no.33.82) 
under  the  command  of  an  ethnarches  (Oikono- 
mides,  Listes  271.24)  or  primiherios  of  the  ethnikoi 
(Zacos,  Seals  2,  no.732). 

In  the  i2th  C.  the  role  of  Turkish  mercenaries 
became  probably  more  important  than  that  of 
Westerners.  At  the  same  time  the  character  of 
Western  infiltration  began  to  change;  from  the 
i2th  C.  onward,  Western  residents  tended  to  be 
diplomats  and  advisers  rather  than  military  com- 
manders;  an  esp.  significant  group  among  them 
were  merchants,  primarily  Italians  (Venetians, 
Genoese,  etc.),  who  settled  in  special  colonies  in 
both  Constantinople  and  the  provinces. 

The  government  tried  to  make  foreigners  ad- 
just  to  Byz.  conditions;  they  were  given  lands  and 
sometimes  tax  privileges,  and  marriage  with  Greeks 
was  encouraged;  the  vita  of  Athanasia  of  Aegina 
refers  to  an  edict  that  required  all  single  women 
and  widows  to  marry  elhnihoi  (F.  Halkin,  Six  inédits 
d’hagiologie  bymntine  [Brussels  1987]  181.7-9).  The 
attitude  toward  foreigners  outside  the  empire  was 
also  shifting:  the  system  of foederati  gradually  dis- 
appeared,  and  the  concept  of  equilateral  alliances 
with  western,  northern,  and  eastern  powers 
(Frankish  and  later  German  empire,  Caliphate, 
Khazar  Khaganate,  etc.)  was  introduced;  the  re- 
lations  with  allies  were  regulated  by  political  and 
commercial  treaties.  Nevertheless  the  percep- 
tion  of  foreigners  as  barbarians,  heterodox,  and 
schismatics  prevailed;  Kekaumenos  argued  against 
raising  foreigners  to  high  rank,  Constantine  VII 
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Porphyrogennetos  discouraged  imperial  mar- 
riages  with  foreigners,  and  the  number  of  such 
matches  remained  limited  in  the  ìoth  and  ìith 
C.  In  the  i2th  C.  this  attitude  began  to  change, 
and  the  number  of  marriages  with  foreign  princes 
increased  dramatically.  Niketas  Choniates  empha- 
sized  that  there  were  bad  and  good  foreigners 
and  dared  to  create  an  idealized  portrait  of  Frf.d- 
ericr  I  Barbarossa.  Commercial  competition  and 
the  increasing  political  dominance  of  Italians  in 
Byz.  cities  as  wel!  as  the  narrow-minded  policy  of 
the  Catholic  church  and  the  Frankish  princes  on 
territories  occupied  by  the  Crusaders  contributed 
to  growing  animosity  against  Westerners,  while 
economic  collaboration,  mixed  marriages,  and  the 
need  for  joint  resistance  to  the  Turks  created  a 
basis  for  better  mutual  understanding.  This  am- 
bivalent  situation  is  reflected  in  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  at  Union  of  the  Churches. 

lit.  Kazhdan-Epstein,  Change  167—96.  M.  Bibikov,  “Das 
'Ausland’  in  der  byzanlinischen  Literalur  des  12.  und  der 
ersten  Hälfie  des  13.  Jahrhunderls,”  fìfíA  52  ( 1 985)  61- 
72.  -A.K. 

FORGERY,  LITERARY,  a  work  whose  actual 
author  differs  from  the  author  whose  name  ap- 
pears  in  the  title.  One  should  distinguish  between 
medieval  and  modern  forgeries.  The  latter  were 
the  creation  of  scholars  (primarily  from  the  i6th 
to  early  ìgth  C.)  and  were  either  ascribed  to 
famous  church  fathers  (e.g.,  A.  Harnack,  Dìe 
Pfaffschen  Irenäus-fragmente  als  Falschungen  Pfaffs 
nachgewiesen  [Leipzig  1900])  or  were  anonymous 
like  the  fragments  of  Toparcha  Gothicus.  Me- 
dieval  forgeries  include  both  legal  (laws  and  doc- 
uments)  and  literary  texts.  Byz.  forgeries  were 
prompted  primarily  by  religious  zeal,  the  need  to 
refute  heretical  views  and  corroborate  those  of 
the  author  by  apostolic  or  patristic  authority,  or 
to  promote  the  veneration  of  a  local  saint  or 
martyr  whose  biography  remained  obscure.  Polit- 
ical  interests  of  the  state,  of  an  institution  (Iike 
the  papacy),  or  noble  family  could  play  an  impor- 
tant  role,  and  economic  claims  were  involved  in 
issuing  bogus  monastic  charters. 

The  forms  of  forgery  varied:  modest  alterations 
and  interpolations,  fake  translations  (W.  Speyer, 
JbAChr  11  —  12  [1968—69]  26—41),  fake  quotations 
*n  florilegia,  false  prooimia  to  genuine  works, 
apocrypha,  Lives  of  saints  of  Apostolic  times  pur- 
portedly  written  by  their  disciples  (e.g.,  Panrra- 


tios  of  Taormina),  pseudonyma,  and  false  min- 
utes  of  authoritative  assemblies.  The  author  of  a 
fictitious  text  might  even  imitate  archaic  hand- 
writing  (L.  Rydén,  DOP  32  [1978]  132—34).  Among 
the  most  notorious  ancient  and  medieval  forgeries 
are  the  Historia  augusta,  pseudo-DioNYSios  thf. 
Areopagite,  the  Apostoi.ic  Constitui  ions,  and 
the  Donation  of  Constantine.  Many  works  were 
ascribed  to  famous  writcrs  (some  to  several  dif- 
ferent  ones);  others  appear  under  unknown  names, 
but  the  events  described  are  chronologically  mis- 
placed. 

lit.  W.  Speyer,  Die  lìterarische  Fälschung  irn  heidnìschen 
und  chrìstlichen  Altertum  (Mumch  1971).  G.  Bardy,  “Faux  et 
fraudes  littéraires  dans  l’antiquité  chrétienne,”  RHE  32 
(1936)  5-23,  275-302.  O.  Rresten,  "Phantomgestalten  in 
der  byzantinisthen  Literaturgeschithte,”yÒÜ  25  (1976)  207— 
22.  Dölger,  Dipltìmatili  384-402.  E.  Vranoussi,  “Note  sur 
quelques  actes  suspetLs  ou  íaux  de  !’époque  byzantine,”  ìn 
PGF.B  505—10.  A.  Tuilier,  "Remarques  sur  les  fraudes  des 
Apollinaristes  et  des  Monophysites,”  in  Texte  und  Textknùk 
(Berlin  1987)  581-90.  P.  Gray,  "Eorgery  as  an  lnstrument 
of  Progress:  Reconstructing  the  Theological  Tradition  ìn 
the  Sixth  Century,"  81  (1988)  284—89.  -A.K. 

FORMOSUS,  pope  (from  6  Oct.  891);  born  Rome? 
ca.815/16,  died  4  Apr.  896.  Bishop  of  Porto  from 
864,  Formosus  served  as  Iegate  of  Popes  Nicho- 
las  I  and  Hadrian  II.  In  866/7  he  led  a  mission 
to  Bulgaria  to  bring  the  country  under  Roman 
jurisdiction  (Dujcev,  Medioevo  1:183—92).  He  also 
played  an  important  role  at  the  Council  in  Rome 
( July  869)  that  anathematized  Photios.  A  candi- 
date  for  the  papacy  in  872,  Formosus  was  de- 
featecl  by  John  VIII  and  soon  thereafter  deposed 
from  his  bishopric  and  banished.  He  was  restored 
to  his  see,  however,  in  883  by  Pope  Marinus  I 
and  was  elected  pope  after  the  death  of  Stephen 
V,  despite  already  being  bishop  of  another  see. 
After  he  ascended  the  papal  throne  Formosus 
sought  the  support  of  Arnulf,  king  of  the  eastern 
Franks,  who  entered  Rome  and  was  crowned  by 
Formosus.  In  his  relations  with  Constantinople 
Formosus  maintained  neutrality  between  the  par- 
ties  of  Photios  and  Ignatios. 

lit.  A.  Lapôtre,  F.tudes  sur  la  papauté  au  IX'  siècle,  vol.  1 
(Turin  1978)  1-120.  Dvornik,  Photian  Schism  251-62.  G. 
Arnaldi,  "Papa  Formoso  e  gli  imperatori  della  casa  di 
Spoleto,”  Annali  della  Facoltà  di  lettere  e  filosofea.  Unwersilà  di 
Napoh  1  (1951)  85-104.  -A.K. 

FORMULARIES,  model  books  for  drafting  doc- 
uments;  used  by  major  chanceries  and,  more 
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ofteu,  bv  less  educated  and  less  preicntious  no- 
tarirs.  'i'hey  reflect  the  reality  that  presailed  ai 
a  certain  moment  and  in  one  parlicular  part  ol 
the  empire  (t)ie  hypothcsis  of  regional  formular- 
ies  has  heen  suggestecl  on  the  basis  of  tlie  pre- 
scrved  notarial  acts).  Such  collections  of  fonnulas, 
niostly  from  the  ìgth  C.  onward,  are  preserved 
in  literary  and  legal  MSS.  I  he  chancery  formulas 
were  classified  either  hy  possible  addressee  in  or- 
der  to  guarantee  the  respect  of  eticjuette  (as  shown 
in  the  Ekthf..sis  Nea),  or  by  subject  in  ordcr  to 
procide  the  proper  rhetorico-pfiilosophical  pre- 
faces  for  solcrnn  documents  (e.g.,  prooimia). 

kd.  Satlias,  Mfí  (iaioy-.jo.  S.  Lainpros,  A ’E  tj  (1917) 
ao-2;p  15  (1921)  ìf/af  ,  164!.  3;47f‘.  G.  l'errari,  "Forniulari 
notarili  ineclili  dclf  ctà  bi/antina,”  fíutlrinw  ärll'  Islilitlo 
Storiro  Ilalitmo  33  (1913)  41-126.  A.  Dain.  “Formulos  dc 
‘Cornmission'  pour  un  ‘nomifcos'  ct  un  'cparc  lios,'  "  UF.fí 
16  (1958)  166-68;  22  (1964)  238-40.  I).  Siinon,  “Kin  spiit- 
by/antinischcs  Raiiflonnular,"  in  Flores  l.egum:  Festsrhrifí  J. 
Srheltema  (Groningen  1971)  155— Mi.  J.  Darrou/cs.  "Dcux 
formules  d'actcs  patriardiaus,"  'I’M  8  (1981)  105-1 1. 

-N.O. 

FORTIFICATIONS.  Foi  titìcation  was  a  necessity 
that  has  left  traces  throughout  the  Byz.  Empire, 
providing  the  most  abundant  and  massive  class  of 
remains.  Princíples  and  techniques  were  inheriied 
from  the  Roinans;  Byz.  added  littlc  but  consis- 
tently  maintained  a  tradition  of  massive  stone 
fortifìcation.  In  the  Roman  defensive  systcm,  the 
main  fortification  was  along  the  frontier  (limes) 
where  the  bulk  of  thc  army  was  stationed,  forming 
a  network  of  fortresses  strengthened  fiy  a  dcep 
militarized  defensive  /one.  Within  the  empire, 
fortitìcation  was  rare. 

The  invasions  of  the  grd  C.  brought  signifìcant 
changes:  tfiereafter,  cities  were  regularly  sur- 
rounded  by  walls,  a  response  to  the  constant  dan- 
ger  of  attack.  Major  Bvz.  settlcments  were  forti- 
fìed  and  typicaily  situated  011  a  defetisible  hilltop. 
The  fortress  (kastron),  which  contained  the  gar- 
rison  and  civil  and  ecclesiasdcal  officials,  oftcn 
became  the  core  of  a  settlement  that  extended 
outside  the  walls  (emporion).  Characteristic  Byz. 
fortiíications  consisted  of  fortificd  commercial  cit- 
ies  (e.g.,  CoNSTANTtNC)I*l,F.,  Thessalonirf.,  Atta- 
i.eia);  thematic  capitals  (Nicaea,  Anryra)  that 
were  important  military  bases;  subordinate  mili- 
tary  outposts  (Kotvaion);  and  forts  that  com- 
manded  routes  bv  Iand  (Malaoina)  and  sea  (Hi- 
eron).  For  the  rural  population,  refuge  sites  were 


exlremely  importam,  usualh'  consisting  of  largc 
and  remote  hiiltops  where  the  population  of  a 
clistrict  could  Hee  at  the  time  of  aitack.  Monks 
also  felt  the  need  for  defcnse,  so  monasteries  in 
the  countryside  were  commonh  fdrtified  (N.C. 
Moutsopoulos  in  Pyrgoi  kai  Kastm  [ThessaIonike 
1980]  8—43). 

Byz.  fortified  sites  were  defended  by  man  and 
bv  nature.  Bvz.  defenses  typically  consisted  of  a 
curtain  wall  with  projecting  towers  of  varying 
shape  and  heavi!y  fortified  gates.  They  were  mas- 
sivelv  built,  with  a  core  of  mortared  rubblc  and  a 
facing  whose  nature  varied  with  time  and  place. 
Elaborate  fortifications  had  a  lower  outer  wall 
( proU'ichisma ).  A  moat  ( taphros )  was  common  at  sites 
011  fiat  terrain.  Defense  was  from  piatforms  on 
the  towers,  where  catapults  and  ballistas  were 
employed,  and  from  the  parapcts  of  the  walls, 
manncd  by  archers.  Often  a  city  had,  besides  the 
outer  line  of  fortification,  an  inner  citadel  ( huula 
ín  Kekaumenos).  Larger  fortitìcations  had  addi- 
tional  defensive  levels  in  chambers  wíthin  walls 
ancl  in  towers.  Fortifications  were  generally  de- 
signed  to  takc  achantage  of  a  natural  situation, 
usually  a  steep  hilltop,  a  river,  or  other  obstacle. 
Many  were  located  for  strategic  reasons  at  road 
junctions.  mountain  passes,  river  crossings,  or 
narrow  straits. 

While  Iarge  structures  like  the  walls  of  Constan- 
tinople,  Nicaea,  or  Attaleia  and  barrier  walls  such 
as  the  Hf.xamilion  were  iniperial  foundations, 
most.  Byz.  fortifications  are  anonymous,  and 
building  inscriptions  are  very  rare.  lt  is  Iikely  that 
the  majority  were  built  and  maintained  by  the 
governmcnt  through  imposition  of  the  rastro- 
RTisiA,  though  tfie  numerous  refuge  sites  were 
probably  the  results  of  individual  initiative.  ln  the 
1  ìth  C.  and  later,  concessions  allowed  individuals 
to  build  fdrtifìcations  on  their  estates,  lay  and 
monastic  alike.  The  walls  of  Constantinople  were 
manned  by  troops  of  low  ranks,  noumera ,  and 
leichistai,  supplemented  by  the  citizen  militia;  pro- 
vincial  fortifìcations  were  defended  by  the  the- 
maiic  troops,  and  minor  fortifications  by  local 
landowners  and  citizens. 

Byz.  fortiíicatiotis  show  a  distinct  historical  de- 
velopment,  with  constant  change  until  the  end  of 
the  empire.  'I’he  greatest  Byz.  fortification,  wliich 
served  as  the  model  for  many  othcrs,  though 
nevcr  equaHed,  was  the  “land  wall”  of  Constanti- 
nople  (see  under  Constantinoi'le,  Monumf.nts 
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ok).  uhich  hac)  a  tripie  rampart  of  inoat.  outer 
wail.  and  inner  wall,  and  was  carelully  faced  with 
ashlar  masonry.  At  some  distance  from  the  “land 
uall’’  was  the  L.onc,  Wall  of  Thrace.  Justinian  I 
built  ;t  great  range  of  fortifications,  with  much 
cariation  according  to  circumstances  (G.  Rave- 
gnani.  Castelli  e  rittàjortificate  nel  VI  serola  \  Ra\  enna 
iç|H‘{]).  In  Af’rica,  fortiíications  were  usually  sniall. 
of  rectangular  plan  with  corncr  towers,  to  protect 
a  reduced  population  from  revolt  orattadc,  while 
in  the  Balkans  networks  of  small  Idrts  ccntered 
on  walled  towns,  or  long  fixed  barriers  such  as 
the  Hexamilion,  ensured  control  of  territory  or 
blocked  the  passage  of  an  enemy.  l  hese  featured 
attached  forts  where  the  garrison  could  make  a 
stand  if’the  main  line  were  overwhelmed.  On  the 
eastern  frontier,  subject  to  the  assault  of  a  sophis- 
ticated  enemy  skilled  in  the  use  ofsiege  macliinery 
(see  Artillhry  and  Sikc;k  Mac:hinkky),  ramparts 
were  raised,  towers,  outer  walls,  and  moats  were 
aclded,  and  citadels  which  could  be  held  indepen- 
dently  of  the  rest  were  frecçuently  created  (e.g., 
Dara). 

The  insecurity  of  the  yth  C.  produced  an  out- 
burstof  fortification  in  Asia  Minor,  where  massive 
walls  were  constructed  for  cities  which  often  wìth- 
drew  to  an  ancienl  acropolis,  and  for  the  bases  of 
the  new  theme  system.  Many  of  these  are  faced 
with  a  careful  arrangement  of  reused  architec- 
tural  f  ragments  and  reflect  a  variety  of  defenshe 
techniques:  closely  set  pentagonal  towers  and 
elaborate  gateways  at  Anryra,  indented  traces 
wit.h  few  towers  at  Sardis  and  Ephf.sus.  This 
periocl  saw  considerable  construction  of  refugc 
forts,  usually  simply  built  of  plain  mortared  ruf>- 
ble.  Advances  against  the  Arabs  in  the  t)th  C. 
involved  a  major  program  of  fortification,  mani- 
festing  stronger  dcfensive  teclmicjues  and  a  nia- 
sonry  of  broken  spoils  and  bands  of  brick:  at 
Ankyra,  the  circuit  recehed  a  massive  outer  wall 
and  citadel  w'hile  the  inner  wall  was  raised  and  a 
continuous  covered  gallery  with  loopholes  was 
added  to  increase  firepower;  at  Nicaea  the  num- 
ber  of  towers  was  virtually  doubled,  and  Rotyaion 
was  built  with  a  complete  double  circuit. 

1  he  Turkish  invasions  provoked  the  next  sig- 
nilicant  period  of  fortification.  Alexios  1  built  sim- 
ple  coastal  forts  to  provide  bases  for  achance, 
while  John  II  defended  river  crossings  and  roads 

f)V  f 

ortresses  with  towers  of  varied  shape  and  a 
masonrv  of  rubble  and  decorative  brickwork.  Un- 


der  Manuel  I  there  was  a  defensive  system,  the 
Nhorastra,  which  included  the  massive  walls  of 
Plroamon  and  several  smaller  forts  set  back  in 
the  hill.s.  By  fiis  time,  the  iclea  of  regular  or  dec- 
oratire  facing  was  in  dedine,  and  the  strong  con- 
crete  core  was  simply  faced  with  rubble,  covered 
bv  plaster  for  protection  against  the  elements  or 
the  hooks  of  an  enemy;  walls  were  normally  rein- 
foreed  with  an  internal  network  of  wooden  beams 
which  also  attached  the  facing  to  the  core.  Ad- 
aptation  to  technological  change  is  \  isible  at  Con- 
stantinoplc  and  Rotyaion,  where  Manuel  I  built 
towers  suitable  for  tbe  installation  of  the  new 
heavier  catapult,  tfie  trebuchet,  and  for  use  of  the 
crossbow.  The  Laskarids  were  also  great  fortifi- 
cation  builders,  w'itlr  notable  result.s  at  Nicaea. 
Under  the  Falaiologoi,  Western  technicjues,  such 
as  tall  keeps  and  machicolation,  played  an  increas- 
ing  role.  The  last  advance  appears  in  the  walls  of 
John  VIII  at  Constantinople,  with  round  ports 
for  firearms,  which  were  f undamentally  to  trans- 
form  fortification. 

Until  the  i2th  C.,  the  art  of  fortifìcation  was 
far  more  developed  in  Byz.  than  the  West.  The 
great  stone  fortifications  of  the  yth  C.  have  no 
counterpart  in  Europe.  The  Crusadf.r  castlfs 
built  in  Syria,  the  Peloponnesos,  and  elsewhere, 
however.  had  innovative  designs;  and  after  the 
Crusades  the  West  surpassed  Byz.,  which  has 
nothing  to  comparc  with  the  sophistication  of 
French  and  English  fortifications  of  the  ì  gth  C. 
Nevcrtheless,  the  walls  of  Byz.  cities,  which  were 
usually  far  longer  than  those  in  Europe,  provecI 
adequatc  untíl  the  advent  of  cannon. 

i.it.  C.  Foss,  1).  Winfiefd,  Bymnthie  Fortifications,  an  In- 
trorlurtion  (Pretoria  ipHfi).  A.W.  l.awrence,  “A  Skcletal  His- 
tory  of  Byzatuine  Foriification,”  BSA  78  (Uj8;))  171-227. 

I  .  (áegoiy,  “  Tîie  Eonified  Cilies  of  By/.antine  Grceee," 
Archacology  35  (1982)  19-21.  I).  Ovtarov,  Vizontijski  i  hnl- 
garshi  hr/iiisti  V—X  vek  (Solia  1982).  -G.F. 

FORTY  MARTYRS  OF  SEBASTEIA,  saints; 
feastday  9  March.  According  to  the  homily  of 
Basil  i  hf  Great  (PG  31:508-40),  they  were  sol- 
diers  condemncd  for  tlieir  Ghristian  bcliefs;  forced 
to  stand  naked  all  night  in  an  icy  lake,  they  froze 
to  dcath.  Tfieir  corpses  were  burned  and  tlie 
asbes  thrown  into  the  water.  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
and  esp.  Ephrem  thk  Syrian  developed  the  theme. 
F.phrem  (or  his  Greek  editor)  providcd  a  date  and 
location  for  the  martvrdom,  near  Pontic  Sebasteia, 
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Forty  Martyrs  of  Sebasteia,  Icon  of  the  Forty  Mar- 
tyrs;  mosaic,  ca.  1300.  Dumbarton  Oaks,  Washington, 
D.C. 


during  the  reign  of'  Licinius  (P.  Franchi  de’- 
Cavalieri,  infra  160).  The  author  of  an  anonymous 
passio,  Symeon  Metaphrastes,  and  several  other 
writers  praised  the  martyrs;  the  story  influenced 
both  the  legend  of  the  Five  Martyrs  of  Sebas- 
teia  (AB  17  [1898]  468f)  and  that  of  the  Forty- 
two  Martyrs  of  Amorion.  In  the  Testament  of  the 
Forty  Martyrs  (preserved  separately  from  the  pas- 
sio)  the  martyrs  (all  carefully  listed)  request  that 
their  relics  be  deposited  “in  the  place  called  Sarein 
near  [or  under  the  jurisdiction  of]  the  pohs  of 
Zela.”  Bonwetsch  ( infra ),  emphasizing  the  authen- 
ticity  of  the  Testament ,  tried  to  discover  in  it  traces 
of  the  original  document.  The  cult  of  the  martyrs 
spread  broadly  in  the  West  and  East;  a  Coptic  MS 
of  the  ìoth- 1 1  th  C.  presents  a  version  very  close 
to  that  of  Basil  (D.P.  Buckle,  BullJ RylandsLib  6 
[1921-22]  355-57)- 

Representation  in  Art.  Portraits  of  the  Forty 
Martyrs  as  busts  adorn  monuments  from  Cappa- 
docia  to  Rome,  and  the  iconography  of  their  mar- 


tyrdom  was  almost  as  widespread  and  established 
as  any  bìblical  feast  scene:  forty  half-naked  men 
of  varying  ages  standing  huddled  together  in  shal- 
low  water,  some  intrepidly  supporting  the  faint, 
others  praying  or  cowering  with  apprehension 
while  Christ  above  witnesses  their  plight.  Forty 
crowns  sometimes  hover  in  the  sky  over  their 
heads.  This  composition,  an  almost  “academic” 
study  in  male  physique,  was  reused  for  the  rep- 
resentation  of  a  group  of  the  damned  in  the  Last 
Judgment  frescoes  in  the  parekklesion  at  Chora. 
The  basic  composition,  which  appears  first  on 
ìoth-C.  ivories,  was  occasionally  expanded  to  in- 
clude  an  image  of  the  bathhouse  and  the  guard 
who  substituted  at  the  last  moment  for  the  single 
member  of  the  group  who  lost  heart  and  fled  to 
the  warmth  of  the  bathhouse  (e.g.,  at  Asinou). 
Other  episodes  of  the  legend  were  also  illustrated: 
the  attempted  stoning  of  the  saints,  the  beheading 
of  the  survivors  of  the  frozen  lake,  and  the  burn- 
ing,  dispersal,  and  gathering  of  the  relics  (in  the 
marginal  Psaltf.rs,  Der  Nersessian,  L’illustration 
II  g2f,  and  in  the  prothesis  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Sophia  in  Ohrid).  These  scenes  may  reflect  a  lost 
cycle  in  Constantinople  or  in  the  martyr’s  church 
in  Caesarea. 

sources.  O.  von  Gebhardt,  Acta  martyrum  selecta:  Ausge- 
wähite  Märtyreracten  (Berlin  1902)  166-8 1.  D.  Bonwetsch, 
“Das  Testament  der  vierzig  Märtyrer,”  StGThK  1 . 1  (Leipzig 
1897)  75-80.  D.  Hagedorn,  “PUG  1  41  und  die  Namen 
der  vierzig  Märtyrer  von  Sebaste,”  IPapEpig  55  (1984) 
<46-53- 

Ltr.  BHG  t20t-i2o8n.  P.  Franchi  de’Cavalieri,  “I  santi 
quaranta  martiri  di  Sebasteia,”  ST  4g  (1928)  155—84.  K.G. 
Raster,  LCI  8:550-53.  O.  Deraus,  “Two  Palaeologan  Mo- 
saic  Icons  in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Collection,”  DOP  14 
(1960)  96-109.  Z.  Gavrilovic,  "The  Forty  in  Art,"  in  Byz. 
Saint  190-94.  Maguire,  Arl  íä  Eloquence  36-42.  A.  Chatzi- 
nikolaou,  RBK  2:1059—61.  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 


FORTY-TWO  MARTYRS  OF  AMORION,  leg- 
endary  saints  executed  in  845  by  the  Arabs  in 
Samarra;  feastday  6  Mar.  The  monk  Euodios  wrote 
the  martyrs’  legend,  probably  soon  after  the  event 
described.  In  a  verbose  preamble,  he  theorized 
that  the  adoption  of  heretical  opiníons  by  em- 
perors  caused  all  Byz.  defeats;  the  capture  of 
Amorion  in  838  was  the  last  link  in  the  chain. 
Evidently  confusing  the  caliph  al-Mucta$im  (833- 
42)  with  his  son  al-Wäthiq  (842—47),  during  whose 
reign  the  martyrs  were  executed,  Euodios  credits 
“Abesak,"  the  protosymboulos  of  the  Ishmaelítes, 
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with  seizing  Amorion  after  a  13-day  siege,  slaugh- 
tering  all  the  inhabitants  and  soldiers,  and 
leading  the  commanders  of  seven  themes  into 
captivity.  Theological  discussions  between  the 
martyrs  and  various  people  dispatched  to  the  jail 
by  the  protosymboulos  (gymnosophists,  officials, 
Greek  traitors)  make  up  the  core  of  the  legend. 
The  martyrs  remained  steadfast  during  their  seven- 
year  ordeal,  rejecting  Islam  and  defending  Chris- 
fian  values.  Ethiopian  executioners  murdered  them 
on  the  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  Apparently  the  last 
example  of  the  genre  of  collective  martyrdom 
(which  did  not  survive  the  gth  C.),  Euodios’s  leg- 
end  was  important  to  later  literature:  V.  Vasil’ev- 
skij  (infra,  ìoif)  suggested  that  Theophanes  Con- 
tinuatus  was  aware  of  Euodios;  several  versions 
of  the  legend  appeared,  including  one  ascribed 
to  Michael  Synrellos. 

Representation  in  Art.  Unlike  their  counter- 
parts,  the  Forty  Martyrs  of  Sebasteia,  these  mar- 
tyrs  were  rarely  represented;  they  appear  merely 
as  a  group  of  courtiers  in  chlamyses  and  tunics  in 
a  MS  of  the  menologion  of  Symeon  Metaphrastes 
in  Messina  (Univ.  Bibl.,  San  Salvatore  27,  fol.  i72v). 

ed,  Skaianija  0  42  amorijskich  muíenihach,  ed.  V.  Vasil'ev- 
skìj,  P.  Nikitin  (St.  Petersburg  1905). 

lit.  BHG  1209-1214^.  A.  Kazhdan,  “Hagiographical 
Notes,”  Byiantion  56  (1986)  150-60.  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 

FORUM.  See  Agora,  For  forums  of  Constanti- 
nople,  see  Constantinople,  Monuments  of. 

FOUCHER  OF  CHARTRES.  See  Fulcher  of 
Chartres. 

FOUNDER.  See  Rtetor. 

FOUNTAIN  OF  LIFE.  The  fountain  of  life 
(Gen  2:10)  and  ìts  water  were  pervasive  ìmages 
of  Christian  salvation.  Baptistery  decoration 
throughout  early  Christendom  showed  the  drink- 
ing  harts  of  Psalm  42:1  (see  Deer)  or  birds  flank- 
ing  vases.  A  5th-C.  floor  mosaic  at  lunca  in  Tu- 
nisia  shows  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise  flowing 
from  a  circular  fountain  that  recalls  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem;  from  the  7th  C.  onward 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  itself  was  called  “the  fountain 
of  our  resurrection.”  Hymns  call  Christ  a  fountain 
oflife  and  the  source  of  the  Iife-giving  water  that 


flows  through  the  Gospels  to  nourish  the  Church 
and  hnk  the  water  that  flowed  from  his  side  at 
the  Crucifixion  with  baptism.  Art  refiects  this  lit- 
erary  image  only  in  the  frontispiece  to  a  i2th-C. 
Gospel  book  (E.  Akurgal  et  al.,  Treasures  ofTurkey 
[Geneva  1966]  119);  there,  to  illustrate  a  verse 
calling  the  Evangelists  rivers  of  the  Word,  the 
Evangelists  are  depicted  with  John  pointing  to 
Christ  as  their  source.  A  fountain  came  to  signify 
the  harmony  of  the  Gospels — fourf'old  but  issuing 
from  one  source — and  the  ornamental  vases  with 
birds  or  beasts  found  in  illuminated  MSS  may 
refer  to  this.  The  Virgin  Mary  was  known  as  the 
Zoodochos  Pege,  or  “life-giving  fountain.” 

UT.  P.A.  Underwood,  “The  Fountain  of’  Life  ìn  Manu- 
scripts  of  the  Gospels,”  DOP  5  (1950)  41-138.  T.  Velmans, 
"Quelques  versíons  rares  du  thènie  de  la  Fonlaine  de  Vie 
dans  l’art  paléothrétien,”  CahArc.h  19  (1969)  29—43.  R.S. 
Nelson,  “Text  and  Image  in  a  Byzantine  Gospel  Book  in 
Istanbul  (Etumenica!  Patriarthate,  cod.  3)"  (Ph.I).  diss., 
New  York  University,  1978)  187—97.  -A.W.C. 

FOURTH  ECUMENICAL  COUNCIL.  See 

Chalcf.don,  Council  of. 


FOWL,  DOMESTIC.  The  Geoponira  (bk.  1 4) 
preserves  excerpts  from  ancient  agronomists  on 
domestic  fowl,  describing  pigeons  and  hens  as  well 
as  peacocks,  pheasants,  geese,  and  ducks;  the  Pou- 
lologos  has  almost  exactly  the  same  assortment 
of  fowl — hens,  pigeons,  geese,  pheasants,  and 
peacocks.  Chickens  provided  the  Byz.  with  the 
best  meat:  the  hen  ( ornitha )  in  the  Poulologos  (vv. 
260—65)  boasts  that  her  chicks  ( puulia )  have  been 
eaten  by  bishops,  exarchs,  priests,  Vardariotes, 
ambassadors,  emperors,  and  senators,  while  a  i2th- 
C.  author  (Eust.  Thess.,  Opuscula  311.42—54)  de- 
scribes  a  fat,  white  ornis  marinated  in  wine  and 
stuffed  with  dumplings.  Chickens  formed  a  part 
of  the  kaniskion  (e.g.,  lvir.  1,  no.29.97),  and  hens’ 
eggs  were  cominon  even  in  the  houses  of  the  poor 
(S.  Papadimitriu,  Feodor  Prodrom  [Odessa  1905] 
165,  n.  107).  John  III  Vatatzes  encouraged  the 
development  of  the  poultry  “industry”  in  western 
Asia  Minor  and  presented  his  wife  with  a  beautiful 
crown  acquired  with  money  earned  from  the  sale 
oí  eggs.  Domestic  birds  other  than  chickens  were 
rare;  the  martyr  Tryphon  is  said  to  have  fed  geese 
in  his  boyhood  (Rudakov,  Kul'tura  281,  n.96). 
Peacoc:ks  were  popular  on  the  estates  of  great 
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landlords  such  as  Digenes  Akritas,  primaiih'  to 
adont  the  gardens.  The  Geoponiku  also  recom- 
mends  pigeon  manure  as  lenili/er. 

i.ri'.  Kotik(>ules.  fíios  5:(>0— 75.  ~.\.k.. 

FRACTION  (r;  KÂácrc?  70Ú  oíprou;  p.e\í.<rp.óç,  f  rom 
pe\í£üj,  “to  dissect").  ritual  breaking  of  the  con- 
secrated  bread  before  communion.  First  men- 
tioned  in  the  New  Tesiament,  the  ritual  soon 
became  a  synonym  for  Eucuarisi  (Acts  2:42).  By 
the  end  of  the  4Ü1  C.  it  was  divided  into  a  “sym- 
bolic”  fraction  and  the  “connninution”  01  actual 
breaking  up  of  the  bread  for  cominunion.  Frac- 
tion  first  symbolized  the  participation  of  all  in  the 
one  loaf  as  a  sign  of  unity  in  one  commumon.  By 
the  6th  C.  emphasis  shifted  to  hassion  symbolism, 
with  the  bread  seen  as  Christ’s  “broken”  body 
(Eutychios  of  Constantinople — PC’>  86.2:2396^;  cf. 
Apophthegmata  Patrum,  PC  65: 156C-160A);  from 
the  i2th  C.  “Eamb  of  Cod”  (amnos)  forinulas 
accompany  the  “symbolic”  fraclion;  ancl  from  tlte 
tgth  C.  the  rerm  melismos  prevails,  fìrst  appearing 
as  a  caption  for  images  (e.g.,  the  apse  of  Soro- 
cani)  that  show,  with  the  stark  eucharistic  realism 
of  inedieval  East  and  West,  the  Christ  Child  lying 
on  the  paten  awaiting  dismemberment  (M.  Cati- 
dis,  JÖtì  32.5  [1982]  495-502). 

L!T.  R.  'laft,  “Melismos  aiifl  Ctomminution:  l'he  Frac- 
tion  and  its  Symbolism  in  the  Byz.antine  T'radition,"  in 
Traditio  el  progressio:  Slutli  lilurgiri  in  onore  deì  Prof.  Adnen 
Norenl,  OSB,  ed.  G.  Farnedi  (Rome  1988)  5;î  1  —52 

— R.F.T. 

FRANCE  (<Ppayyia,  also  \epp.avia — Ditten, 
Russland-Exkur.s  124)  emerged  as  a  successor  to 
the  western  Frankish  empíre  after  the  consolida- 
tion  of  the  territory  around  Paris  during  the  ìoth- 
t2th  C.  Southern  France  (Provence,  esp.  Mon  i- 
pei-uer)  was  involved  in  trade  with  the  I.evant. 
and  the  penetration  of'  tlie  Cathars  in  this  area 
shows  the  existence  of  cultural  and  religious  tics 
with  Byz.  In  988  Hugli  Capet  planned  to  ask  for 
a  Byz.  princess  for  his  son  Robert,  but  his  letter 
probably  was  not  sent  (A.  Vasilicv,  DOP  6  [1951] 
229-34).  Manuel  I,  in  his  conflict  with  Freoericr 
I  Barbarossa.  sought  an  alliance  with  Provence 
and  France  and  married  his  son  Alexios  II  to 
Agnes  of  France.  The  French  played  a  major 
role  in  the  Crusacfes — first  in  the  troops  of  incle- 
pencfent  nobles  (Codfrey  of  Bouillon.  Hugb  of 


Y  ennandois,  Raymonü  of  Fol  i.ouse,  ctc.),  then 
in  the  army  of  Louis  VI I.  The  French  contingents 
of  the  F'ourth  Crusade  were  significant;  Thibaut 
of  Chanipagne  was  íts  first  leader,  replaced,  after 
his  suddcn  cleatfi,  by  Bonifage  of  Montferrat. 
Aflcr  the  sack  of  Constantinople  in  1 204  Baldwin 
of  FT.anoers  beeame  the  fìrst  Latin  emperor, 
Botiiiace  receivcd  the  kingdom  of  ThcssaIonike, 
and  tnany  Frencli  knights  won  \arions  fiefs.  From 
1261  until  1453,  Byz.  eniperors  made  frecjuent 
appeals  to  France  for  assistance  against  the  Turks. 
The  emperor  Manuei.  II  Palaiologos  went  so 
far  as  to  tra\el  to  Paris  (1400-01)  lo  plead  his 
case  to  Charles  VI  (1380-1422),  but  apart  from 
a  stnal!  contingent  of  troops  received  very  little 
help. 

i.tr.  \'.K.  Rouin.  "\  izantija  v  sìsutiic  vneSnepoliticeskich 
]jredstavlenij  rannekai'oIing.skicli  pisatelej,”  Vìz\'rm  47  (1986) 
85-1)4.  M-  D^browska,  Biiunrjum,  Tmnrja  i  Stolilui  apostolsha 
w  drngiej  po/incnir  XIII  wirlti/  (I.od/  1986).  Eadem,  “I.'atti- 
uide  pro-by/antine  deSt.  I.ouis.”  BS  50  ( 1989)  i  1-23.  R.A. 
jai  kson,  “De  l’inffuence  du  cérémonial  by/antin  sur  le  sacre 
des  rois  de  Erance,”  Bymnhon  51  (1981)  201—10. 

-A.K„  R.B.II. 


FRANCISCANS,  the  Order  of  Friars  Minor  or 
Minorites  (called  /ppépioi  by  the  Byz.).  Founded 
by  Francis  of  Assisi  in  1209,  the  order  expanded 
t  apidly,  numbering  approximately  3,000  friars  by 
1221.  It  soon  planned  missionary  expeditions  to 
the  F.ast  to  comert  the  Muslinis.  Francis  himself 
made  a  trip  to  the  Holy  Land  in  1219  and  then 
preachcd  at  the  court  of  the  sultan  in  Lgypt. 
Othcr  Franciscans  soon  became  involved  in  mis- 
sionary  activities  in  the  Last,  induding  Constan- 
tinople  and  Raffa.  By  1220  the  Frant  iseans  were 
influential  at  the  court  of  the  Latin  Lmpire  of 
Constantinople.  In  the  igth  C.  the  Francisean 
proc'incc  of  Romania  expanded  to  roughly  20 
convents.  A  rtumber  of  Franciscan  theologians, 
ntany  of  whom  spoke  Greek,  served  as  papal 
legates  to  the  Byz.  court  in  Nicaea  to  discuss 
controveisial  points  of  theology,  tlius  preparing 
the  way  for  the  Union  of  Lyons  in  1274.  The 
earliest  of  these  was  the  Lnglish  Franciscan,  Haymo 
of  Faversham,  a  master  of  theology  at  the  Utn- 
versity  of  Paris.  whom  Pope  Grf.gory  IX  sent  to 
Lmp.  John  III  Vatatzes  in  1234  to  discuss  the 
Union  of  1  tie  Churches.  Tlte  practice  continued 
iitnil  the  deeisiee  missions  ol  the  Greek-born 
Franciscan,  John  Parastron,  who  accepted  Mí- 
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chael  \' 1 1 I  s  profession  of  faiili  pt  ioi  to  the  Coun- 
cil  ol  I.yons  and  also  atied  ;is  imerpreter  there. 

The  most  \  isible  mai  k  of  the  order’s  presence 
in  the  capiial  during  t.he  Latin  occ  upation  of  i  204— 
fji  is  a  cycle  of  írescoes  devoted  to  üie  life  of 
St.  I  rancis  in  Kai.knderhank  Camii.  When  the 
Iiv/.  recaptured  Constantinople  in  1261,  the  last 
l.atin  patriarch  of  the  city  left  a  rnember  of  the 
order  there  as  his  vicar,  although  the  Franciscan 
c:on\ent  was  evidently  abandoned.  I11  ca.i2t)(i, 
ho\vever,  the  Franci.sc ans  returned  and  kept  a 
coment  in  Constantinople  until  they  were  again 
expelled  in  1507.  Thereafier  they  inaintamed  their 
house  in  Fera,  c:ontintting  to  serve  as  imperial 
eniissaries  to  the  pope  as  well  as  papal  emoys  to 
the  iniperial  court  throughout  the  1 41  h  C.  Some 
Kranci.sc.an  churches  built  in  the  Greek  provinc:es 
still  stir\  ive,  esp.  011  Crete. 

i.it.  R.I..  WolH’,  "Thc  Lalin  Lmpirc  ol  Consliuitinoplc 
an<ì  ihc  I;iaiK‘i.scan.s,”  Tmditio  2  (i<)44)  21*;— 37.  M.  Ron- 
caglia.  l.rs  h  rhes  Mineurs  et  l'Eglise  grsofur  ortluìdoxe  au  Xlílr 
siirlé’  ( i2ji  —  i2y.f)  (dairo  1954).  B.  Altancr,  “I)ic  Kciimnis 
ílcs  (ù  icchist  hcn  in  dcn  Missionsordcn  währcnd  dcs  13. 
imd  14.  Jahrhundcrts,”  /Kirrh  5*4  (*934)  43H— 93-  B.K. 
Panagopoulos,  Cisterriau  and  Meudirant  Monastrries  in  Me- 
dieval  (Ireece  (Chicago  1979)  93L  102—1  1.  -I‘.K.,  A.C. 


FRANROI  ( <î>páyyoL ,  <t>páyKOL),  ethnic:  term  de- 
rived  f  rom  the  Latin  term  Fruna.  Prokopios,  Aga- 
thias,  Theophanes,  and  even  Constantine  VII 
ecjtiated  the  Krankoi  with  the  (>krmanoi  in  gen- 
eral,  and  at  the  same  time  used  the  term  specifi- 
cally  to  describe  the  Kranks;  tlius  Theophancts 
fl’heoph.  455.20)  spoke  of  Cmari.kmac;nk  as  a 
“king  of  ihe  Krankoi."  ln  the  ìoth  C.  the  term 
was  transferred  to  the  Cermans,  and  O'rro  f  ihk 
(Jreat  was  addressed  as  the  king  or  even  basileus 
ol  the  Krankoi.  In  the  ìith  C.,  the  term  lost  anv 
precise  signifìcance:  Franìwi  or  Phrangopoulni 
primarily  designated  Normaus  froni  Italy,  f)tit 
Nikeias  Choniates  ctontrastcci  "tlie  trthe  ol  tlie 
Krankoi”  (Nik.Chon.  66.12),  meaning  the  Krench, 
with  the  Alamanoi  (Ai.emanni)  or  Germans.  Kran- 
koi  are  iistecl  in  some  chrysobults  of  A!exios  l, 
sometimes  hetween  the  Inglinoi  or  Knglish,  and 
Nemit/oi  or  Germans  (e.g..  Lavni  1,  110.48. 28, 
a.  1  c>S(ì).  but  it  is  ftard  to  decide  whether  Normans 
or  I-rench  were  meant. 

1  he  term  was  ultimateh  expanded  to  indude 
the  whole  Catholic  population  of  Hurope;  for 
exampie,  Sphrantzes  (Sphr.  58.21-25)  defined 


Kraiikoi  as  “Western  Cht istians.”  The  word  came 
to  have  a  pejorative  and  negati\e  connotation, 
ancf  in  1274  a  moh  in  Constantinople  taunted  and 
aecused  Georgc  Metoc  hites — envov  c>f  Michael 
VIII,  who  had  agrced  to  ecclesiastical  union  at 
I.yons — of  becoming  a  Krank. 

1.1 1.  \V  Olmsorgc,  AhnitHtnitl  iui/Ì  lh~/wz  (Dannslacil  1979) 
227—54.  !.  Molc-s,  "Natioualisin  and  Hy/.amine  Grcecc'.” 
(ìRliS  10  (1969)  95-108.  -R.B.H.,  A.K. 

FRANROPOULOS.  See  Phrancìotoiilo.s. 

FRANRS,  a  (  lermanic  peoj/le.  probahly  formed 
cfuring  the  5 icl  C.  trom  a  regrouping  of  several 
different  tribes  that  inhabÌLed  ihe  eastern  bank  of 
the  lower  Rhìne.  Subdued  by  Constantius  Chlorus 
ancl  Constaniine  1,  the  Franks  were  heavily  re- 
cruited  into  the  Roman  army  and  a  segment  kno\vn 
as  tlie  Salians  was  settled  in  what  is  now  the 
Nethcrlands.  In  the  early  6th  C..  the  Franks  were 
united  politically  bv  Clovis  (Chlodo\  echus,  48  1/2— 
511),  who  extended  Frankish  rule  over  the  wliole 
of  Roman  Gaul  with  the  exc:eplion  of  Scptimania 
ancf  Provence.  CIovis  also  converted  to  Orthodox 
Christianity,  the  fìrsl  barbarian  king  to  do  so.  This 
c:onversion  anci  his  \ictory  over  the  Visic,otiis 
(508)  comributed  to  a  Byz.  perception  of  the 
Kranks  as  potential  allies  against  the  Arian  Gothic; 
kingdoins  and  later  the  Lombards  in  Italy.  Mer- 
o\ingian  kings  frorn  Clcnis  onward  were  fre- 
quently  honored  by  Constantinople  with  the  titles 
consul  and  patrihios. 

Relations  between  the  Franks  and  Bv/.  were 
often  strainecl  over  confficting  interests  in  Italy,  a 
situation  exploited  hy  the  papacy  in  its  slruggle 
to  extricate  itself  from  Bvz.  control.  The  papal 
coronation  of  Charlemagne  in  800  brought.  the 
Franks  into  political,  religious,  and  ideological 
competition  with  Byz.,  while  Charlemagne’s  vic- 
tory  over  the  Avars  was  a  threat  to  Byz.  inffuenc:e 
011  the  Lower  Danube.  'I'he  decline  of'  the  Frank- 
ish  empire  in  the  cjth  C.  and  its  division  into  three 
parts  hy  the  Treaty  of  Verdun  in  845  decreased 
the  rivalry;  Arab  attacks  011  Italy  even  contributed 
to  an  alliance  between  I.outs  II  ancl  Basil  1.  In 
the  toth  C.  the  role  of  the  Western  Hrnpire  was 
assumed  bv  Germany,  and  c  reation  of  the  king- 
dom  of  Franc.e  began. 

■  it.  I..  Mussc't,  Tlii’  Rnrbarian  Inrasinns  (Lonclon  1(975) 
()8— 80.  T. [ .  Gcary.  ÍUjore  Fraiue  aiul  Germanf  (Oxibr<i  1988). 
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E.  (ames,  The  Ongim  <>j  Trtmce  (Hong  Kong  1982).  A. 
Gasque(,  L'Empire  fryiantin  el  la  munarrhie  jnuufue  (Parls 
1888;  rp.  New  York  1972).  l’.  Goubert,  Bnance  arant  l'Islum 
2.1  (Paris  1958).  -R.B.H. 

FREDERICR  I  BARBAROSSA  (It„  lit.  “Red- 
Beard”),  king  of  Germany  (1152—90)  and  West- 
ern  emperor  (crowned  Rome  18  June  1  155);  born 
ca.1125,  died  near  Skleukeia  in  Isauria  10  June 
1 190.  When  he  succeeded  Conrad  III,  Frederick 
('LpeSepcyos)  considered  marrying  a  Byz.  prin- 
cess.  He  deemed  the  invasion  of  southern  Italy 
(1 155-57)  by  Manuf.l  I  a  threat  to  his  own  claims 
there.  When  Manuel  allied  himself  with  William  I 
of  Sicily  ( 1 158),  Frederick  became  his  major  West- 
ern  opponent.  Against  Byz.  pressure  Frederick 
sought  to  maintain  German  ascendancy  over 
Hungary;  with  the  installation  of  Béla  III,  Man- 
uel  triumphed  there.  From  1165  Manuel  subsi- 
dized  the  League  of  Lombarcl  towns  in  northern 
Italy,  which  in  1176  defeated  Frederick  (P.  Clas- 
sen,  Ausgewählte  AufsäUe  [Sigmaringen  1983]  155— 
70).  Pope  Alexander  III  also  opposed  Frederick 
and  ca.  1166-67  considered  recognizing  Manuel 
as  sole  emperor  (ibid.,  176-83;  R.-J.  Lilie,  ByzF  9 
[1985]  237-43).  When  in  1189  Frederick  led  the 
German  portion  of  the  Third  Crusade  through 
Byz.  territory,  Isaac  II  (to  fulfill  his  agreement 
with  Saladin)  attempted  to  trap  him  in  Thrace. 
German  devastation  compelled  Isaac  to  yield 
(Treaty  of  Adrianople,  14  Feb.  1190).  Frederick 
passed  through  Byz.  Anatolia  with  little  friction. 
Niketas  Choniates  admired  Frederick’s  devotion 
to  the  Crusade’s  goal. 

i.it.  Ohnsorge,  Abend.  (â  Byz.  411-91.  G.  Cankova- 
Petkova,  “Friedrich  I.  Barbarossa  und  die  $ozial-politischen 
Verhältnisse  auf  dem  Balkan  zur  Zeit  des  III.  Kreuz/.uges,” 
Talaeubulgarìca  6.2  (1982)  89-74.  F..  Eiekhofí,  Fnednch  Bar- 
barossa  im  Orienl:  Kreuzzug  und  Tod  Friedrichs  I.  [lstMüt,  supp. 
17]  (Tübingen  1977).  K.  Zeillinger,  “Friedrich  I.  Barba- 
rossa,  Manuel  I.  Romnenos  tmd  Süditalien  in  den  Jahren 
1 155/56,”  RimHistMitt  27  ( 1985)  53-83.  -C.M.B. 

FREDERICR  II  HOHENSTAUFEN,  king  of  Sic- 
ily  (1 198-1250),  German  emperor  (1212—50);  born 
Jesi  26  Dec.  1194,  died  Fiorentino  13  Dec.  1250. 
In  his  long  struggle  with  the  papacy,  Frederick 
found  it  useful  to  build  up  contacts  in  Byz„  esp. 
withJoHN  III  Vatatzes  (E.  Merendino,  Byiantino- 
Sicula  2  [1974]  371-83).  By  the  late  1230S  rumors 
were  circulating  in  the  West  that  Vatatzes  had 
promised  to  do  homage  to  Frederick  if  he  helped 


him  recover  Gonstantinople.  The  Nicaean  em- 
peror  contributed  troops  to  Frederick’s  forces  at 
the  siege  of  Brescia  in  1238.  In  return,  Frederick 
barred  passage  through  southern  Italy  to  forces 
going  to  the  rescue  of  Latin  Constantinople.  If 
never  technically  a  vassal,  the  Nicaean  emperor 
allowed  himselí  to  be  bound  very  closely  to  Fred- 
erick  by  marrying  Frederick’s  illegitimate  daugh- 
ter,  Constance  Lancia  (“Anna”),  ca.  1244  ( Reg  3, 
no.1779).  Vatatzes  gained  little  from  this  alliance. 

When  papal  forces  defeated  Frederick  at  Parma 
in  1248,  Vatatzes  decided  that  more  might  be 
gained  from  the  papacy.  In  1249  the  Nicaean 
emperor  reached  an  understanding  with  papal 
envoys  over  the  question  of  the  Union  of  the 
Churchf.s.  The  Hohenstaufen  connection  seems 
to  have  polarized  the  Nicaean  court  between  those 
who  wanted  rapprochement  with  the  papacy  and 
those,  like  Theodore  II  Laskaris,  who  favored  a 
continuing  understanding  with  the  Hohenstau- 
fen.  Theodore  was  much  impressed  by  this  up- 
holder  of  the  ideal  of  imperial  authority  in  the 
face  of  the  challenge  from  the  papacy. 

Frederick’s  chancery  was  able  to  conduct  its 
diplomacy  with  Byz.  in  Greek.  Frederick’s  patron- 
age  of  Greek  men  of  letters  contributed  to  the 
last  fiowering  of  Greek  literature  in  southern  Italy, 
centered  on  the  monastery  of  S.  Nicola  di  Casole 
(M.  Gigante,  Poeli  fniantini  di  Terra  d'Otranto  del 
secolo  XIII 2  [Galatina  1986]). 

ut.  D.  Jacoby,  “The  Ringdom  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
Collapse  of  the  Hohenstaufen  Power  in  the  Levant,”  DOP 
40  (1986)  83—101.  E.H.  Kantorowicz,  Frederick  the  Second, 
Eng.  tr.  (New  York  1957).  P.  Zavoronkov,  “Nikejskaja  im- 
perija  i  Zapad,"  VizVrem  36  (1974)  110—14.  -M.J.A. 

FREEDOM  (èA ev6epía),  a  concept  developed  in 
antiquity  as  the  opposite  of  slavery  and  potential 
enslavement  by  the  barbaric  world.  Freedom  was 
conceived  of  as  the  possibility  of  free  actions  lim- 
ited  by  virtue  and  responsibility,  that  is,  by  inner 
and  social  factors.  Stoicism  introduced  the  con- 
cept  of  DF.TERMINISM  (as  OppOSed  to  FREF.  WILL) 
and  saw  freedom  as  the  acceptance  of  fate.  Chris- 
tianity  made  the  problem  even  more  complex  by 
replacing  blind  fate  with  God’s  providence  (pro- 
noja)  and  by  emphasizing  the  ethical  and  soter- 
iological  aspect  of  freedom.  The  problem  became 
evident  in  discussion  incited  by  Pelagius  (see  Pe- 
lagianism)  and  in  Christian  refutations  of  Mani- 
cliaean  dualism.  John  of  Damascus,  using  Ne- 
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mesios  and  some  other  predecessors,  fornnilated 
tfiat  man  is  autexousios,  possessing  free  will,  and 
responsible  for  evil-doing  since  (Jod  cannot  be  the 
cause  of  bad  behavior;  neither  necessity  ( anartke 
or  heimarmene,  for  eternal  phenomena),  nor  na- 
ture  (for  plants  and  animals),  nor  Tyche  (for 
chance  events),  nor  autumaton  (sheer  coincidence) 
determines  events  (Exp.  fidei  39.23—39,  ed.  Rotter, 
Schriften  2:97).  Man  is  free  to  choose  his  actions, 
even  though  sometimes  providence  prevents  his 
plans  from  achieving  fulfillment  (Exp.fidei  40. 1 7- 
18,  p.98).  Freedom  can  be  the  source  of  wrong- 
doing:  the  ideal  of  behavior  is  the  renunciation 
of  desires  and  full  subordination  to  God,  whereas 
demons  and  evi!doers  are  free. 

Parallel  to  this  transformation  of  ancient  free- 
dom  ìnto  Byz.  subordination  was  a  shift  in  the 
perception  of  slavery:  the  saint  became  the  slave 
(doulos)  of  God,  the  courtier  the  slave  of  the  em- 
peror.  Political  eleutheria  acquired  a  new  meaning 
not  connected  to  the  idea  of  a  free  and  civilized 
society:  eleuthena  began  to  designate  tax  exemp- 
tion,  and  eleuthf.roi  were  those  people  free  from 
state  taxes. 

lit.  D.  Nestle,  Eleutheria:  Studien  zum  Wesen  der  Freìhett 
bei  den  Griechen  und  ira  Neuen  Testament,  1.  Die  Griechen 
(Tübingen  1967).  S.  Lyonnet,  Liberté  chrétienne  rt  loi  de 
l'Espnt  selon  Saint  Paul  (Paris  1954).  H.  Beck,  Vorsehung  und 
V orherbestimmung  in  der  theologischen  Lileratur  der  Byiantiner 
(Rome  1937).  -A.K. 

FREE  WILL  (déhrjfjia  yvc opuKÓv,  “will  of  choice”), 
a  concept  that  stands  at  the  center  of  the  contro- 
versy  over  Monothelf.tism.  Patr.  Sergios  I  ar- 
gued  in  his  letter  to  Pope  Honorius  that  two 
contradictory  wills  in  Christ,  the  divine  and  hu- 
man,  cannot  be  accepted  because  such  an  idea 
would  establish  in  him  two  “subjects”  or  “per- 
sons,”  thereby  falling  into  the  heresy  of  Nesto- 
rianism.  It  is  the  hypostasis  of  the  Logos  who  is 
freely  obedient  to  God,  experiencing  no  confiict 
and  moving  the  human  reality  of  Ghrist. 

For  Maximos  the  Confessor  the  doctrine  of 
“one  hypostatic  will  of  the  Logos”  leads  to  the 
negation  of  a  free  human  will  in  Christ,  and 
consequently  to  the  abrogation  of  the  nature  of 
the  soul.  ün  the  other  hand,  he  agrees  with  the 
Monothelites  that  any  opposition  to  thc  will  of 
God,  even  in  Gethsemane,  must  be  exduded  in 
Christ,  and  that  a  unìty  that  consists  only  in  a 
common  goal  possessed  by  two  wills  is  not  suffi- 


cient  to  protect  against  this.  Further,  he  agrees 
that  sucli  a  view  ultimately  implies  Nestorianism. 
'l'he  human  will  of  Christ,  so  he  argues,  must  be 
understood  as  a  capacity  of  self-determination 
belonging  to  human  naturc,  but  not  as  a  will  of 
choice.  Such  a  gnomic  will  ís  found  only  in  a 
“person”  01  hypostasis  “enabled”  to  make  deci- 
sions,  or  better,  condemncd,  because  this  freedom 
of  clioice  is  merelv  a  defìcient  mocle  of  freedom, 
rooted  not  in  man’s  true  nature,  but  in  his  exis- 
tential  condition  after  the  sin  of  Adam.  For  Maxi- 
mos,  Adam  possessed  no  gnomic  will  before  his 
sin,  and  yet  he  sinned. 

John  of  Damascus  took  up  the  doctrine  that 
Christ  possessed  no  human  gnomic  will  on  ac- 
count  of  the  hypostatic  union;  yet  one  can  speak 
of  one  gnomic  w  ill  of  Christ  precisely  because  of 
the  hypostatic  union  and  the  unity  of  the  willcd 
objective  (meaning  that  “in  both  his  natures  he 
wills  and  acts  for  our  salvation”).  “For  the  natural 
htiman  will”  in  Christ  willed  the  samc  as  God 
(Exp.  fìdei  36.104.  120—23,  efl-  Kotter,  Schriften 
2:91!).  Photios,  who  quotes  this  text  in  his  Am- 
philochia  (80.60—86,  ed.  L.G.  Westerink,  5:1136). 
concludes  that  neither  God  nor  Christ  has  a  gnomic 
will  (80.184—225,  p.i  ìyf). 

L.IT.  Balthasar,  Kosmische  Lit.  262—69.  K.-H.  Uthcmanri, 
“Das  anthropologische  Modell  der  hyposlatischen  Union,” 
Kleronomia  14  (1982)  285-293.  -R.-H.U. 


FRESCO  TECHNIQUE.  A  modified  buon  fresco, 
involving  the  application  of  lime-binding  pig- 
ments  directly  to  a  layer  of  fine  wet  plaster  added 
over  an  initial  plaster  coat,  was  used  throughout 
Byz.  times  as  an  alternative  to  mosaic  for  wall 
decoration.  No  Byz.  term  corresponds  exclusively 
to  this  technique.  Because  of  its  relative  cheapness 
or  its  inherent  modeling  potential,  fresco  became 
increasingly  popular  in  the  uyth-i^th  C. 

Examination  of  frescoes  as  well  as  literary  allu- 
sions  to  painting  indicate  that  pigments  were  ap- 
plied  in  layers,  even  though  the  mixing  of  pig- 
ments  in  the  modeling  of  flesh  is  found  occasionally. 
Final  Hesh  pigments,  black  or  dark  ochre  outlines, 
and  white  highlights  as  well  as  inscriptions  were 
normally  added  only  after  the  initial  lavers  of  the 
painting  had  dried,  a  practice  that  bas  contributed 
to  their  loss.  The  range  of  color  w’as  limited  to 
natural  pigments  that  remained  stablc  in  conjunc- 
tion  witli  the  lime  of  the  plaster,  for  exaniple, 
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lime  white  and  lime  putty,  ochres  varying  irom 
briglu  red  and  yeilow  to  dark  brown,  eart.li  grecn, 
and  carbon  blac:k.  A  black  wash  was  commonly 
used  under  blue  (azurite)  or  green  to  produce  a 
dark  ground.  The  appearance  oí  more  expensive 
pigments  stich  as  ultramarine  blue  (from  lapis 
lazuii)  and  gold  and  silver  foil  distinguish  l;tvish 
works.  Vermilion  is  also  not  unusual,  although  it 
tends  to  turn  blac  k.  The  ricli  coloristic  impression 
given  by  many  surviving  f'resco  programs  is  a 
testament  to  the  ingenuity  with  which  masters 
manipulated  their  limited  palette. 

i.it.  D.V.  Thonipsun,  Tlte  Miilni/ils  tirnl  ITclniii/ues  oj 
Medìnml  Tainting  (Ncw  Y<»rk  1956).  Winfìeld.  “I’ainting 
Mcthods."  The  'Tuinter's  ManunT  oj  Dinnssitis  <1/  Founut.  u  . 
P.  Hctherington  (Loncion  1974)4-16.  -A.J.W. 
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Frikzk  Gosm.s.  Miniature  f'rom  a  frieze  Gospel  ]»age 
(Paris  gr.  74.  fol.lv);  llth  G.  Bibliothècjuc  Nationale, 
Paris.  I  he  miniature  depicts  the  Fligltt  into  Fgypt. 


FRIENDSHIP  (tfnhía)  was  an  important  category 
of  ancient  f.thics,  praised  in  both  myth  and  phi- 
losophy.  The  church  fathers.  although  not  reject- 
ing  phiha,  contrasted  it  witli  true  spiritual  i.ovt  or 
agape.  According  to  Basii.  t  iif.  Grf.at  (ep.  1  ed. 
Y.  Courtonne,  2:47.1—2),  ‘‘corporeal”  friendship 
is  a  condition  fostered  by  long  association.  Byz. 
epistolography  prcserved  a  stercotypical  attitude 
toward  f  riendship,  with  pertinent  complaints  about 
tlie  friend’s  silence.  In  the  ìith  C.  the  cjuestion 
of  friendship  was  much  discussed;  Symeon  the 
Theologian  and  Kekaumenos  denied  that  friend- 
ship  was  a  virtue,  the  latter  opposing  to  it  the 
nuclear  family  and  the  former  the  individual  path 
of  salvatìon.  In  contrast,  Mìchael  Psellos  highly 
approved  of  friendship  in  theory  and  actcd  en- 
ergetically  on  behalf  of  his  friends  in  practice.  In 
Niketas  Choniates,  the  notion  of  philia  accjuires  a 
broad  range  of  meanings:  alliance  between  states, 
semifcudal  allegiance,  political  support,  respect, 
although  “pure  friendship”  appeat  s  inf  i  equently. 
While  antiquity  emphasized  primariiy  rnale 
friendship,  the  church  fathers  introduced  the 
concept  of  het.erosexual  friendship  between  two 
celibate  persons;  equal  “in  Christ,"  the  partners 
in  this  relationship  appear  often  as  the  male  in- 
structor  and  female  apprentice. 

ut.  L.  Vischcr,  “Das  Hroblem  dcr  Fretmdschafl  bci  den 
Kirchenvätcni."  Theolojpsrhe  7. eilselìri/t  9  (1953)  173-200. 
K.  Treu,  "Philia  tmcì  agape,"  Stwlii  elasid  3  (1961)  421-27. 
F.  Tinncfcld,  “  ‘Ficundsthaít'  in  dcn  Briefcn  dcs  Michacl 
Pscllos,"  jÖB  22  (1973)  151—68.  Ka/hdan-ConsutbIe.  lis- 
zantium  28L  —  A  K. 


FRIEZE  GOSPELS,  c:onventional  term  for  illus- 
trated  MSS  in  which  successive  scenes,  in  the 
narrative  order  of  cach  Cospel,  are  arranged  in 
slrips  across  the  page  and  witliin  the  body  of  the 
lcxi  bloe  k.  Ulustrations  of  thcse  MSS  also  indude 
heaclpiece  miniatures  (S.  Tsuji,  1)0 P  29  [1975] 
165—203)  and  Evangelist  portraits.  Only  two  such 
books  (Florence,  Laur.  6.26  ancl  Paris,  B.N.  gr. 
74),  of  the  1  ttb  or  early  i2tb  C.,  survive. 

lit.  T.  Y'clnums,  l.a  Tétinériiìigile  tle  la  Lattrenlienne  (l’aris 
1  c»7  1 ).  H.  Oinont,  ICvangiles  avec  peintures  Im/intínes  iht  XI e 
sitcle.  2  vols.  (Paris  n.d.).  — A.C. 


FRONTALITY,  the  arrangement  of  fìgures  in  a 
work  of  art  so  that  tlie  beholder  engages  theni 
face  to  face.  Like  the  related  princ  iple  of  svmmf.- 
trv,  it  is  fundamental  in  Byz.  coinposition.  Fol- 
lowing  tbe  dedine  of  thrce-dimensional  scui.p- 
tu R f. ,  whic:h  allowed  a  virtually  infinite  yariety  of 
axes  and  poses,  frontality  became  pronounced  on 
aulic  reliefs  such  as  the  base  of  the  Obf.li.sk  of 
Thhodosios  in  the  Hippodrome  and  generally  in 
portraits  an d  ì’ORT  RAiTi'RF..  Almost  iucariably 
tfte  most  important  figure  in  an  image  is  shown 
in  tliis  manner,  although  in  compositions  sitc  h  as 
the  Anastasis  thc  effcct  may  be  mitigated  by  the 
protagonist’s  attitude  toward  other  participants. 
Fstablished  in  icon  painting  by  the  (ìtli  C.,  fron- 
tality  becante  a  dominant  fonnal  characterisdc, 
allowing  immediatc  recognition  of  a  holy  fìgure, 
his  or  her  accessibility  and,  above  ali,  the  intensity 
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ol'  pri\ate  coinnninication.  TliaL  tiie  Iìv/.  were 
consdous  of  this  unmediated  experience  even  in 
momnnental  decoration  is  demon.strated  hv  the 
ekphrasis  of'the  Pantokrator  in  the  Church  ol  the 
Hoi.y  Ai*osti.ks  (Cáinstantinople)  written  hv 
Nicholas  Mksakitks  (ed.  l)ownev,  870,  qoi). 

1.11.  Deimis.  li\z.  Mmnic  7I.  27— L*i).  M.  Schapirn.  Wonls 
aml  l’itiuri's  (The  Hajçuc— l’aris  u)7;ì)  ;d— )<(.  '><)—•>;!-  K.\t. 
Suoboda,  “I)ie  I''r<>iuailigur  /uistlien  S|>äiamike  uml 
l'i  uligouC"  in  Artr  in  Eurojm.  Smtti  tli  sliniti  ilelinrtc  iu  mitnr 
tìi  i.tloardti  Ar.sltm,  v<>!.  1  (Milan  1  <)(>(>)  271—  77.  -A.C. 


FRONTIER  ( öpLOH ).  In  antitpiity  the  Irontier  was 
considered  as  a  demarcation  linc  hetween  the 
civilized  oikol!mknk  aiul  the  “savage”  world  ol'the 
barharian;  íts  signihcance  was  inore  c  ultural  than 
political  and  thcrefore  fluctuated.  Regular  rela- 
tions  wit.h  the  Persian  Fmpire,  and  later  witli  the 
Arah  caliphate,  contributed  to  a  clai  ilication  ol 
the  legal  concept  of  a  írontier,  while  necessities 
ol  defcnse  produced  a  concrete,  physical  iiotion 
of’a  horder.  I5rokopios,  who  paid  serious  attention 
to  tiie  prohlem  of  frontiers,  recognized  them  as 
iollowing  nat.ural  harriers — rivkrs.  mountains, 
deserts,  seas;  the  limes  was  a  manmade  íortified 
frontier.  The  idea  of  frontier,  howeeer,  was  not 
consistently  appiicd;  for  a  long  period  Cvprus  was 
shared  between  the  Arahs  and  the  Iìy/.,  wliile 
certain  independent  rcgions  and  cities  were  con- 
sidered  (theoretically)  as  parts  of  Bvz.  territory 
under  the  conimand  of  Byz.  offìcials  (or  local 
rulers  adorned  with  Bvz.  titlcs).  Intermediary  /ones 
populated  by  hilingual  settlers,  suhject  to  regular 
raids  f'rom  hoth  sides  and  owing  uncertain  allc- 
giance,  commonly  existed  along  Bvz.  frontiers 
(sncli  was  the  tnilieu  of’  Duìenes  Aeriias).  This 
legai  disetpiilibrium  resulted  in  the  application  to 
state  frontiers  of  terms  such  as  horolhcsion  or  syno- 
1011.  wliicli  were  noi  mally  used  Í01  1  uiai  houiuiaiY 
marks.  The  existence  ol  forcign  endaces  made 
the  system  of  frontiers  e\’en  more  conlused. 

Borcler  areas,  despite  their  dangerous  militan 
situation,  contributed  mueh  to  cultural  aud  ethnic 
cscfiange  (by  means  of  mixed  marriages)  ancl 
often  seiwed  as  cradles  f  or  new  development:  thus 
the  new  nohilitr  of  the  1  ith—  tath  U.  came  pri- 
niarily  Irom  the  horderlands  ol  eastern  Asia  Mi- 
nor  and  Macedonia,  and  imiovaiive  mílilarv  tac- 


tics  wcre  dcwelopcd  in  fronticr  hi.eisourai  (/. 
L'dafcoca.  A.  Razhdan,  Hr.  Bartikjan.  14  Ci.tí . 
vol.  1  [Bucharest  1974J  241—  g(i). 

1.1  r.  Kotk  r.  I .rhrnsitium  tîs—  loa.  Thr  Dr/rntY  oj  the  litimtiii 
niiil  ll\:.a Utmi'  Eti.sl,  t'tl.  I’.  l  iccnian.  0.  Ncimcth.  vols. 
(Oslortl  UjHli).  W.  Kacgi.  " Thc  I  romicr:  Barricror  Bntlgc?" 
17  C.Eli  Mtijtir  1‘afirr.s  (Washínglon.  D.C.,  it)K(i)  2711-40;). 
Ahiucilcr.  Ii\ztintr:  l.rs  jxi\s.  pl.lll  (11)74).  "z»ti— ;j».  Ja. 
Pcrluga,  “I  tonfini  dcll'impcio  Romaii»  tfOricntc."  in  l'n- 
jiuli  r  sfHiìio  Hiiiiittno  Irn  tlirillti  r  jirti/riiti  (Naplcs  it)K(i)  gf 
400.  ].  Duncau.  J.  Arrignon.  "I’onjalic  'granita'  11  Piofopija 
Kcsarijskog»  i  Ronsianlina  liagrjanorodnogo."  YiA'rrm  44 
(  i<)ISl>)  (>4-74.  ].  I  ialdon.  H.  Rcnncth .  '  l  hc  Arab-lW/anunc 
(•'mmicr  iu  ilic  F.ighlh  and  Ninth  c.."  7.RY1  it)  (it)Ko)  79— 
lofi,  — A.K. 


FRUIT  (uapTToL)  was  .111  important  componcnt  of 
the  Bvz.  Dif.r.  The  Ueoponira  (hk.  10.74)  Plc_ 
scrvcs  an  ancient  <  ;itcgori/ation  ol  fruil  into  ttportt 
(soft)  and  ahroflrytt  (hard-shelled);  to  the  latter 
group,  hesides  the  waluut,  (hestnut,  and  pisla- 
t  hio.  helonged  the  pomegranatc.  Tht’  Porik()i.o- 
oos  gives  a  Iong  list  of  fruit:  tjiiiuce,  citron.  pear, 
apple,  cherry,  plum,  fig,  ctc.,  whcrcas  thc  walnut, 
almond,  and  chcsinut  f’orm  a  sejiarate  categoiA 
<  haiac:teriz.ed  as  ‘A'araiigians.’'  ’l’he  peach  (“Pcr- 
sian  appie”)  was  also  known.  Fruit  trees  were 
planted  in  oaroens,  wfiile  nuts  and  c  hestnuts  usu- 
alh  grew  in  groves.  A  poor  peasant  might  jjossess 
onl\  a  single  tree.  as  did  an  tigroiho.s  in  the  vita  ol 
Michael  Malcinos  (I..  Petit,  ROC  7  [tcjoa]  5(13.1 2— 
19)  w  hosc  onlv  assct  was  a  pcar  tree.  The  /iralililia 
ol  tlie  igth  C.  mention  pear.  lig,  walnut,  eherry, 
almond.  and  inulherrv  trees;  aecording  to  I.aiou 
(tít'dstutt  Socifty  gpf ),  tfie  peasants  of  the  h  eron 
estates  in  the  village  of  (íonatou  owncd,  on  the 
avcragc.  20  trees  each  in  1320.  Calculations  by  N. 
Kondov  (infra)  show  tliat  in  the  northern  Balkans 
the  pear  tree  was  more  eommon  tlian  Lhe  apple 
and  the  cherry  tree  more  common  than  the  plum. 
Wilcl  Iierries  were  also  gathered:  some  saints  are 

cltTNL  I  lijccl  clN  VM1U  MidUtiU  I  1C.>  \tU/U  filti/ U ) . 

Some  fruits  were  grown  for  markct,  but  the 
Bvz.  prefened  produee  írom  their  own  gardens: 
the  fruit  imported  b\  Bulgaria,  stated  Gregory 
Antioehos  (J.  Darrouzès,  BS  23  [1962]  279.39— 
48),  was  spoiled — tlie  apples  wrinklcd,  the  pears 
hruised,  the  figs  dricd  up,  having  fost  thcir  swect- 
ness  dining  their  lengtln'  transpon. 

As  in  the  Ronian  tradìtiou,  artists  continued  to 
use  fruit  ancf  foliage  as  svmboIs  of  abundance, 
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atlached  to  wrf.aims  and  othcr  forms  ol  orna- 
ment. 

l.n  .  N.  Koiidov.  Ov{)sFur.stvoto  v  bülgarskitr  zemi  prez  sreri- 
ìiin'ekovietu  ( Sofiu  iytiy).  Doìgcr.  S(i)atz.  188. 

-A.K.,  J.W.N.,  A.C. 

FRUIT  BOOK.  See  Porirologos. 

FULCHER  OF  CHARTRES,  priest;  participant 
in  and  ehronider  of  the  First  Crusade;  chaplain 
of  Baltiwin  I;  born  ca.1058,  died  1127/8.  At  |e- 
rusalem  in  late  1101  Fulcher  began  a  Jerusalern 
History  ( Historia  Hierosolymitana),  wliose  lost  first 
version  apparcntly  narrated  events  to  1105  and 
was  known,  for  example,  to  Guibert  of  Nogent. 
Fulcher  later  pursued  his  account  down  to  1 124; 
ca.  1127  he  revised  and  continued  tlie  whole  to 
constitute  its  present  form.  William  of  Tyre  ex- 
ploited  his  work,  and  in  the  ìgth  C.  it  was  short- 
ened  and  translated  into  French.  Fulcher’s  lirst 
sections  (pp.  171-2  14)  record  the  Crusaders’  trav- 
els  across  the  Balkans,  his  wonderment  at  the 
w'eallh,  beauty,  merchanls,  and  “20,000  eunuchs” 
of  Constantinople,  relations  with  F.mp.  Alexios  I, 
and  the  siege  of  Nicaea.  He  documents  the  return 
of  some  of  the  Crusaders  to  Europe  via  Constan- 
tinople  (pp.  318-21),  Bohemund’s  war  with  Byz. 
in  1  107—08  (pp.  518—25),  and  deplores  Venetian 
raids  on  the  Byz.  Aegean  in  1  125  (pp.  758—61). 

ei>.  Historia  Hierosolymilana  (ioçy—1 12J),  ed.  H.  Ha- 
genmeyer  (Heidelberg  1913).  A  History  0]  the  ExpedUion  to 
Jerusalem  iogy-ii2j,  tr.  F.R.  Ryan,  ed.  II. S.  Fink  (Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  1969). 

ut.  J.  Richard,  DHGE  17  (1971)  1257.  RepFuntHisl 
4:601.  -M.McC. 

FUNERAL  (K7)8eia).  This  rite  had  a  double  pur- 
pose:  to  say  farewell  to  the  deceased  and  to  assist 
the  soul  in  its  ascent  to  heaven.  The  ritual  had 
three  major  stages:  preparation  of  the  body  and 
soul  at  the  home  of  the  deceased,  the  funerary 
procession,  and  the  graveside  service  and  buríal. 
Preparations  began  immediately  after  a  person’s 
death  with  the  washing  and  clothing  of  his  body. 
Normally,  relatives  washed  the  body  with  warm 
water  mixed  with  wine  and  spices,  anointed  it 
with  períume,  wrapped  it  in  appropriate  gar- 
ments,  and  closed  the  eyes  and  mouth.  All  these 
stages  are  subsunied  in  representations  of  Christ’s 
Passion  (K.  Weitzniann  in  De  artibus  opuscula  XL, 
ed.  M.  Meiss  [New  York  1961]  476—90). 


Typical  burial  garb  consisted  of  a  swaddling 
linen  dorh  and  the  shroud.  White  linen  garments 
were  customary  among  the  majority;  for  example, 
Constantine  1  the  Great  was  buried  in  his  white 
linen  baptismal  robe.  Monks  and  clergy,  however, 
were  clad  in  clerical  vestments  according  to  their 
rank.  Luxurious  garments  often  distinguished  im- 
perial  or  wealthy  personages.  Exceptions  were 
made  to  meet  the  last  wishes  of  individuals:  thus, 
the  vita  of  the  tjth-C.  saint  Eudohimos  reports 
that  he  asked  his  colleagues  to  place  him  in  a 
coffìn  dressed  in  military  garb  with  an  attached 
sword  and  to  give  him  honors  of  a  strategos,  the 
position  he  occupied  in  his  lifetime  (ed.  Loparev, 
pp.  209:8.30-35;  210:8.5).  Those  devoted  to  him 
even  covered  his  coffin  with  the  blanket  under 
which  he  died  (ibid. ,  211:9.20).  On  the  other 
hand,  Melania  the  Younger  was  buried  in  gar- 
ments  associated  with  saints  (vita,  ed.  Gorce 
268.13—270.3). 

After  burial  preparations,  the  corpse  of  a  lay 
person  was  displayed  on  a  small  couch  in  a  room 
or  vestibule  of  a  house  for  mourning  and  lam- 
entation  by  family  and  friends.  The  body  was 
oriented  so  that  it  faced  east,  with  hands  crossed 
on  the  chest  and  holding  an  icon;  candles  and 
incense  burncd  alongside  the  corpse.  Sometimes 
holy  bread  was  put  into  the  corpse’s  hands,  but 
the  church  prohibited  offering  communion  to  the 
dead.  The  singing  of  psalms  over  the  body  served 
to  protect  the  soul  against  demons.  The  coffin  of 
a  monk  or  deric  was  placed  in  the  narthex  of  a 
church.  When  Lazaros  of  Mt.  Galesios  died,  his 
body  was  brought  into  the  church,  laid  on  the 
floor,  and  his  leather  chiton  and  fetters  removed; 
then,  probably  after  washing  him,  the  monks  re- 
placed  his  chiton,  laid  him  on  a  couch  in  the 
narthex,  and  prepared  a  coffin  of  cypresswood 
(AASS  Nov.  3:587E-588A). 

Following  the  visitation  period,  the  funeral 
procession  set  off  for  the  burial  with  lamps  and 
burning  incense,  the  cortèges  of  saints  or  em- 
perors  attracting  large  crowds.  If  the  corpse  had 
to  be  transported  some  dístance  to  its  final  resting 
place  (e.g.,  Alexios,  the  older  son  of  John  II),  it 
was  embalmed  or  simply  placed  in  a  closed  coffin. 

Mourners  typicalìy  engaged  in  lamentations  and 
tragic  gf.stures  (tears,  beating  the  chest,  pulling 
out  the  hair).  Chrysostom,  however,  urged  the 
replacement  of  wailing  with  the  singing  of  psalms. 
Some  rigorously  ascetic  saints  also  protested  against 
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exaggerated  expression  of  emotions:  Basil  the 
Younger  (vita,  ed,  Vilinskij  1:333-13—23)  forbade 
laments  and  beating  the  chest  at  his  funeral,  since 
he  considered  it  a  time  of  rejoicing  and  entrance 
into  “the  spiritual  marriage  chamber.” 

lit.  Koukoules,  Bws  4:148—85.  D.  Abrahamse,  “Rituals 
of  Death  in  the  Middle  Bvzantine  Period,”  GOrThR  29 
(1984)  125-34.  G.  Spyridakis,  “Ta  kata  len  teleuten  ethima 
ton  Byzantinon,”  EEBS  20  (1950)  75-171.  V'.  Bruni,  1 
funerali  di  un  sacerdote  nel  rito  bimnlino  (Jerusalem  1972).  1,- 
H.  Dalmais,  Les  liturgies  d’Orient  (Paris  1980)  I23f. 

-  Ap.K.,  A.K.,  N.T.,  A.C. 

FURNITURE.  The  main  pieces  in  a  Byz.  house- 
hold  were  bf.ds;  tables;  various  seats  (benclies, 
chairs,  thronoi),  sometimes  with  footstools;  chesis 
with  locks;  and  “small  towers”  ( pyrgisäoi )  for  pre- 
cious  objects.  In  a  broader  sense,  furnishings  in- 
cluded  carpets,  curtains  (ratapetasmata),  and 
lighting  devices  (lamps).  Hagiographers  and  au- 
thors  of  sermons  often  mention  precious  pieces 
of  furniture,  covered  with  ivory  plaques,  silver, 
or  gold.  On  the  other  hand,  wills  and  inventories 
of  the  nth-i5th  C.  list  icons;  books;  and  gold, 
silver,  bronze,  or  glass  vessels,  but  are  strangely 
silent  about  beds,  tables,  and  chairs. 

lit.  Koukoules,  Bios  2.2:67-96.  M.  Poljakovskaja,  A. 
Cekalova,  Vizantija:  byt  i  nravy  (Sverdlov.sk  1989)  125Í. 

-A.K. 

FURRIER  (■youi'óptos').  The  word  gounarios  is  un- 
known  before  the  6th  C.  Fikhman  ( Egipet  30) 
suggests  that  kaunakoplokos  and  related  terms  used 
in  some  papyri  designated  furriers,  but  their  con- 
text  is  unclear;  S.  Calderini  (Aegyptus  26  [1946] 
17)  translates  it  as  “weaver  of  wool.”  Constantin- 
opolitan  furriers  had  their  shops  in  the  Forum 
(of  Constantine?),  where  as  early  as  532  stood  the 
basilica  of  the  gounarioi\  the  structure  was  dam- 
aged  at  least  twice  by  fire  (Janin,  CP  byz.  98).  In 


I4th-C.  Constantínople  there  was  a  fìourishing 
business  of  processing  furs  imported  from  the 
north:  a  contract  of  apprenticeship  r.o  a  furrier 
survives  from  this  perioci  (C.  Ferrari  dalle  Spade, 
SfíN  4  [1935]  264),  and  a  Latin  document  of  1313 
mentions  a  furriers’  house  in  the  quartcr  of  Peli- 
purû  or  “furriers”  (Loenertz,  fíyiFrGr  I  425,  110.4). 
Many  furriers  were  Jews,  esp.  Jews  from  Y'enice 
(Matschke,  Fortschrill  96!’).  -A.K. 

FUSTÂT,  AL-,  medieval  Egyptian  town  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  Nile  delta.  In  late  Roman 
times  the  site  was  occupied  by  the  fortress  of 
Babylon,  and  it  was  the  camp  ( fossalon )  of  the 
besieging  forces  of  ‘Amr  ibn  al-cÄs  in  640/ 1  that 
evolved  into  the  Arab  town.  From  a  garrison  for 
Arab  forces  advancing  across  North  Alrica,  al- 
Fustât  soon  became  the  capital  of  Egypt.  Its  po- 
sition  gave  it  control  over  Nile  commerce,  partic- 
ularly  the  vital  grain  trade,  and  a  leading  role  in 
traffic  moving  along  the  southern  Mediterranean 
coast.  Byz.  ships  often  called  at  al-Fustât,  Byz. 
goods  (esp.  textii.es)  were  extensively  tradcd, 
and  by  the  time  of  the  Fâtimids  many  Byz.  mer- 
chants  and  craftsmen  had  settled  there. 

Al-Fustät  also  tìgured  in  the  eonfiict  with  Byz. 
More  securely  situated  than  the  often-raided  coastal 
towns,  it  served  as  a  naval  base  and  a  market  for 
the  spoils  of  piracy  and  war.  In  1  168  the  town 
was  burned  by  the  Fätimid  vizier  Shäwar  to  pre- 
vent  its  capture  by  Amalric  I  of  Jerusalem.  Al- 
ready  affected  by  repeated  plagues  and  famines, 
unrest,  and  increasing  competition  frorn  neigh- 
boring  Cairo  (founded  969),  it  did  recover  some- 
what,  but  by  the  igth  C.  was  no  longcr  of  much 
ìmportance. 

lit.  S.D.  Croitein,  A  Mediterranean  Society,  5  vols.  (Los 
Angeles-Berkeley  1967-86).  W.  Kubi;tk,  Al-Fustát  (Warsaw 
1982).  G.T.  Scanlon.  'l'he  Fustät  Espedition:  Final  Report 
(Ẁinona  Lake,  lnd.,  1986).  -L.I.G. 
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CABALAS  (Ta/îaAâç,  fern.  I'aj3a\íva),  a  laniily 
that  served  prirnarily  with  the  fleet.  Both  the 
origin  of  ihe  name  and  the  early  history  of  the 
famih'  arc  unclear.  S.  Rom  ouses  rejec  ted  the  sug- 
gestion  tliat  the  rtame  originated  froni  Gabala- 
Byblos  and  hy]rothesizecl  a  eonnection  witlt  the 
Old  Testament  Gabaelos.  'í'he  family’s  link  with 
the  Arab  Jabala,  tbe  father  of  the  Ghassânid  king 
Abf.thas,  or  the  late  Rornan  patrihios  Gabalas  (Seibt, 
üleisiegel,  110.129)  cannot  be  cstablished.  Kou- 
rouses  c  lairns  that  the  Gabalas  faniily  was  known 
at  least  frorn  the  yth  C.,  but  the  sea)  ol  John 
Gabalas,  dated  by  K.  Regling  to  850-1050  (BZ  24 
[1924]  99O  is  insuffìcicnt  for  such  a  dating,  and 
other  seals  of  various  individuals  ttained  Gabalas 
providc  only  rneager  infbrmation.  Documcnts  cite 
jate  i2th-C.  members  of  the  Gabalas  family;  two 
were  high-ranking  officials  of  the  fleet:  the  prolo- 
ntìbelissimohypt'rtatos  Stephen  (Seibt,  supra,  ncj.  158) 
and  Jobn  ( Lavra  1,  110.67.34).  Aflcr  1204  the 
Gabalas  family  took  control  of  Rhodes:  the  caesar 
Leo  Gabalas  signecl  a  trcaty  with  the  Venetians 
against  John  III  Vatatzes  in  1234;  Leo’s  brother 
John  succeeded  hirn  in  1240.  Jolin  III  captured 
the  islatid  in  1249.  G,le  of  his  naw  coninianders, 
also  a  Gabalas  (Ahrweiler,  “Smvrne”  169,  calls  him 
John),  was  megas  droungarios  until  1266/7  (CL/L 
no.3293).  John  Gabalas  was  megas  droungarios  in 
1341  (Kantak.  2:118.21-23):  he  probably  sup- 
portecf  John  VI  Kantakouzenos  but  thcn  betrayed 
him  and  becaine  megas  lugotlietes  by  1344.  Guilland 
(Institutions  1:542)  believes  he  was  droungarios  tes 
oiglas,  but,  in  vievv  of  the  family  traditions,  pre- 
sumably  he  c:ommanded  the  Heet. 

In  the  tjjth  C.  members  of  the  Gabalas  family 
possessed  lands  111  the  Smyrna  region.  Some  of 
thern  were  church  ofíìciais  and  some  were  intel- 
lectuals,  including  Manuel  Gabalas  (see  Gabai.as, 
Manuf.l).  None  is  known  as  a  inember  of  the 
administration  after  the  mid-i4th  C.,  except  for 
Michael  Gabalas,  oihe.ios  of  Manuel  II  ca.1400  (PLP, 
no.3310).  l’he  scttlement  of  some  family  inetn- 
bers  in  Crete  can  be  explained  by  the  traditional 


interest  oí  thc  Gabalas  famih  in  maritime  busi- 
ness. 

LIT.  S.  Rourouscs,  Stanauel  Gabatas  eita  Slatthains  inrlni- 
pniitrs  Ephesnu  (Athcns  i()72Ì  297—302.  PIJ'.  nos.  3290- 
313.  -À.K. 

GABALAS,  MANUEL,  also  known  as  Mattliew 
of  Ephesus;  metropoliian  of  Lphesus  (1329—51); 
born  Philadelphia  ca.  t  271/2,  died  bcfore  1359/60. 
Gabalas  bcgan  liis  career  in  Philadclphia  as  ana- 
gnostes ,  cleacon,  and  then  as  prolonotarios  (1309— 
12)  of  Metr.  Thfoi.fi’TOS.  He  lost  his  position 
becausc  of  his  opposition  to  Tliecjleptos’s  contin- 
uing  anti-ARSFNii'F  stance.  He  was  widowed  in 
1312.  In  1321  he  becanie  a  priest  and,  after  rcc- 
onciliation  witli  Theoleptos,  c.hartophylax  of  Phila- 
clelphia;  in  1322/3  lie  took  the  nionastic:  habit.  He 
spent  miich  time  in  Constantinople,  where  he 
bccame  acquainted  witb  literati  such  as  Nikcpho- 
ros  Grfgoras  and  Nikephoros  Choumnos.  He 
continued  to  !ive  in  the  capital  even  after  his 
appointment  to  Ephf.sus  becausc  his  see  was  un- 
der  Turkish  oc:c:upation.  He  spent  the  years  1332— 
37  in  Thracian  Brysis,  where  he  w’as  nainecl  mct- 
ropolitan  kat’ epidosin  (i.e.,  to  obtain  additional  in- 
corne  besides  tliat  froni  his  own  see).  When  he 
was  finally  able  to  enter  Ephesus  in  1339,  local 
Muslims  made  his  life  miserable  by  barring  him 
from  the  cathedral  (which  was  converted  into  a 
mosque)  and  throwing  stones  at  his  house  (ep.55). 
Because  of  his  opposition  to  Palamism,  hc  was 
eventually  deprived  of  his  see. 

Gabalas  was  also  a  writer;  his  63  surviving  letters 
treat  literary  and  philosophical  topics  ancl  make 
frequent  allusions  to  Homer  and  Plato.  He  also 
wrote  three  treatises  on  the  Odyssey.  His  other 
works  inclnde  an  oration  to  Andronikos  II  and 
three  monodies.  Reinsch  (infra  45-57)  recently 
identificd  Gabalas  as  the  author  of  200  chapters 
011  moral  themes  (cf.  A.  Angelou  in  Maistor  259— 
67).  Gabalas  also  worked  as  a  scribe,  copying,  for 
example,  Vienna,  ONB,  theol.  gr.  174,  an  auto- 
graph  MS  of  his  own  works. 
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ed.  Die  Bnefe  des  Matthaios  von  Ephesos,  ed.  D.  Reinsch 
(Berlin  1974),  with  Germ.  tr.  L.  Previale,  “Due  monodie 
inedite  di  Matteo  di  Efeso,”  BZ  41  (1941)  4-39.  Matteo  di 
Efeso.  L'ekphrasis per  la  festa  di  Pasqua,  ed.  A.  Pignani  (Naples 
1981),  with  Ital.  tr.  For  complete  list,  see  Tusculum-Lexikon 
261. 

LIT.  S.I.  Rourouses,  Manouel  Gabalas  eita  Matthaios  metro- 
polites  Ephesou  (1271/2—/ 355/60),  A  '.  Ta  Biographiha  (Athens 
1972).  PLP,  no.33og.  Vryonis,  Decline  328,  343-48. 

-A.M.T. 

GABRAS  (Tafìpâ'i,  fem.  Táfìpaiua),  a  noble  Byz. 
family  known  from  the  second  half  of  the  ìoth 
C.  The  Gabrades  were  predominantly  military 
commanders  in  the  East  who  participated  in  sev- 
eral  rebellions:  Constantine  (died  979)  supported 
Bardas  Shleros,  Michael  was  arrested  in  1040. 
Theodore  Gabras  became  semi-independent  gov- 
ernor  of  Trebizond;  his  portrait  and  that  of  his 
wife,  Irene,  appear  on  leaves  in  Leningrad  Publ. 
Lib.  gr.  291,  taken  from  the  gospel  book  Sinai  gr. 
172,  which  was  commissioned  by  Theodore  and 
written  in  May  1067.  The  inscription  on  folio  2V 
describes  him  as  patrihios  and  topoieretes,  while  the 
colophon  calls  him  hypatos  (Spatharakis,  Corpus, 
no.82).  Constantine  Gabras,  strategos  of  Philadel- 
phia  and  later  doux  of  Trebizond,  controlled  the 
latter  city  from  1 126  to  1 140  as  an  independent 
ruler.  His  exploits  may  have  inspired  the  plot  of 
the  forged  Byz.  romance,  the  so-called  Gabras- 
song,  written  down  ca.1900.  Several  Gabrades 
served  the  Seljuks  in  the  i2th— i3th  C.  Although 
some  Gabrades  held  administrative  positions  in 
the  first  half  of  the  i4th  C.  (e.g.,  Gabras  Kom- 
nenos,  krites  tou  phossatou,  ca.1300),  they  are  better 
known  as  intellectuals,  esp.  Michael  Gabras  and 
his  brother  John,  also  a  writer  (see  Gabras,  Mi- 
chael). 

lit.  A.  Bryer,  "A  Byzantine  Family:  the  Gabrades,”  Uni- 
uersity  of  Btrmingham  Historical  Joumal  12  (1970)  164-87, 
with  add.  A.  Bryer,  S.  Fassoulakis,  D.M.  Nicol,  BS  36  (1975) 
38-45.  PLP,  nos.  3319-73  H.  Bartikian,  “O  vizantijskoj 
aristokratiíeskoj  sem’e  Gavras,”  IFZ,  no.3  (1987)  190-200, 
no.4,  181-93;  no.i  (1988)  163-78.  A.  Avraméa,  “Manuel 
Ducas  Comnène  Gavras  de  Troade:  A  propos  de  CIG  IV 
2,  no.8763,”  Geographica  bymntina  (Paris  1981)  37-41- 

-A.K„  A.C. 

GABRAS,  MICHAEL,  writer  and  official  of  the 
imperial  chancery;  born  ca.  1290,  died  after  1350. 
Almost  nothing  is  known  of  Gabras  except  for 
the  internal  evidence  of  his  voluminous  corre- 
spondence.  A  resident  of  Constantinople,  he  eked 


out  a  meager  living  as  a  bureaucrat,  and  seems  to 
have  had  continual  (or  pretended)  financial  dif- 
ficulties:  many  letters  to  his  friends  are  requests 
for  necessities  such  as  bread,  salt,  fish,  wheat,  and 
barley. 

Gabras  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  rhetorical 
works,  including  eulogies  of  his  mother  and  fa- 
ther,  four  orations  to  Andronikos  II,  and  a  mon- 
ody  on  the  deceased  Michael  IX.  He  also  wrote 
“criticism  of  books”  and  a  book  on  dreams.  None 
of  his  oeuvre  has  survived,  except  for  a  large 
group  of  462  letters  dating  between  1308  and 
1327.  These  are  addressed  to  1 1 1  different  indi- 
viduals,  including  luminaries  such  as  Andronikos 
II,  John  (VI)  Kantakouzenos,  Nikephoros 
Choumnos,  and  Theodore  Metochites.  Despite 
the  emphasis  upon  style  over  content  common  to 
Byz.  epistolography,  Gabras’s  letters  are  not 
without  interest.  Some  are  requests  for  favors, 
complaints  about  his  health,  and  lamentations  over 
the  death  of  his  brother,  John;  many  others  deal 
with  literary  matters  as  Gabras  exchanges  MSS 
with  his  friends  and  seeks  their  opinion  of  his 
own  work. 

ed.  Die  Briefe  des  Michael  Gabras  ( ca.  1  iyo—nach  1350),  ed. 
G.  Fatouros,  2  vols.  (Vienna  1973). 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:232^  PLP,  no.3372.  -A.M.T. 


GABRIEL  (Ta(ìpLr)\,  in  Hebrew  meaning  “man 
of  God”),  angel;  feastday  26  March.  Gabriel  ap- 
pears  in  the  Old  Testament  in  the  vision  of  Dan- 
iel  (Dan  8:15—16,  9:21—22)  and  in  the  Gospel  of 
Luke  (Lk  1:11  —  13,  J9’  26—38)  as  the  messenger 
announcing  the  forthcoming  births  of  John  the 
Baptist  and  Jesus  Christ.  He  was  popular  in  Jew- 
ish  legend  and  apocrypha  as  a  guardian  of  the 
world  and  as  a  destroyer  of  enemies  and  sinners; 
for  Muslims  he  is  the  one  who  revealed  the  Qur’än 
to  Muhammad.  In  Christian  tradition  Gabriel  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  archangel  (not  con- 
ferred  upon  him  in  the  Bible)  and  revered  either 
together  with  the  Archangel  Michael  or  in  con- 
nection  with  the  Annunciation. 

Gabriel’s  function  as  a  messenger  was  expressed 
by  his  carrying  a  walking  staff,  but  he  could  also 
be  depicted  frontally  as  a  guardian,  clad  in  the 
imperial  garb  of  an  archangel  holding  globe  and 
scepter,  accompanying,  along  with  Michael,  the 
figure  of  Christ  or  the  Virgin  (e.g.,  the  bema 
mosaics  in  Hagia  Sophia  in  Constantinople,  Nea 
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\íone  on  Chios).  Gabriel  is  shown  crowning  the 
emperor  Basil  I  in  the  gth-C.  Paris  Gregory  (fol. 
O).  His  role  in  the  Annunciation,  one  of  the 
Great  Feasts,  assured  his  presence  in  nearly  every 
church  program  and  on  innumerable  icons  as  well 
as  in  cycles  of  the  Arathistos  Hymn;  Gabriel 
appears  also  in  images  of  the  Virgin  of  the 
Passion  and  in  extended  cycles  of  the  Dormition 
as  the  angel  who  brings  the  news  to  the  Virgin  of 
her  impending  death.  Although  he  occasionally 
joined  Michael  in  performing  a  miracle,  Gabriel 
had  no  tniracle  cycle  of  his  own. 

There  were  at  least  Rve  churches  or  chapels  in 
Constantinople  dedicated  to  Gabriel  (Janin,  Eglises 
CP  66);  a  church  of  Gabriel  in  Miletos  is  also 
ltnown  (Grégoire,  Inscriptions,  no.2  2obis). 

lit.  BHG  i2goy-94C,  2158-59.  C.  Carletti,  DPAC 
2:14136  F.  Spadafora,  M.L.  Casanova,  Bibl.sanct.  5:1326— 
2g.  D.  Pallas,  RBK  3:476  H.  Maguire,  “The  Self-Conscious 
Angel:  Character  Sludy  in  Byzantine  Paintings  of  the  An- 
nunciation,”  in  Okeanos  377-86.  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 

GABRIEL  HIEROMONACHOS,  composer  who 
lived  and  worked  at  the  monastery  of  Xantho- 
pouloi;  fl.  Constantinople  hrst  half  1 5th  C.  He 

may  be  the  author  of  Discourse  on  the  Signs  of  Chant , 
known  from  i6th-C.  MSS.  This  treatise  discusses 
the  meaning  of  the  neumata  in  allegorical  and 
etymological  terms. 

lít.  Tardo,  Melurgia  183—205.  D.E.  Conomos,  Ryiantine 
Trisagia  and  Cheroubika  of  the  Fourteenlh  and  Fifteenth  Cenlu- 
ries  (Thessalonike  1974)  327—34.  PLP,  no.3428.  -D.E.C. 

GABRIELOPOULOS  (Yaf3pi.r}hÓTTovko<;ì  fem. 
Yafipi.T)\oTTOv\íva),  a  family  known  in  the  i4th  C. 
Stephen  Gabrielopoulos  established  his  rule  over 
Thessaly  sometime  between  1318  and  1325  with 
a  formal  recognition  from  Constantinople  of  his 
dependency;  he  bore  the  title  of  sebastokrator.  Until 
hisdeath  in  1332/3  he  possessed  Stagoi,  Trikkala, 
Phanarion,  and  several  other  casties.  After  a  pe- 
riod  of  struggle  for  Thessaly,  Michael  Gabrielo- 
poulos  gained  control  there;  in  June  1342  he 
issued  a  charter  in  favor  of  the  archontes  of  Pha- 
narion,  guaranteeing  privileges  such  as  freedom 
of  dìsposition  of  their  property,  exemption  from 
taxes  and  billeting,  strict  conditions  of  military 
service,  freedom  from  responsibility  for  treason- 
ous  relatives,  and  the  tribunal  of  peers  (C.P.  Kyr- 
ris,  Helleniha  18  [1964]  73-78).  As  the  lord  ( au - 
thentes)  of  the  area,  Michael  swore  an  oath  that 


confirmed  these  privileges.  His  further  fate  is 
unknown.  Other  Gabrielopouloi  are  known  at  the 
same  time  in  the  Strymon  region:  a  Gabrielopou- 
lina  made  a  donation  to  Esphigmenou  before 
1318  (Esphig.,  no.14.1g8),  a  certain  Gabrielopou- 
los  possessed  one  third  of  the  village  of  Krousovo 
before  1347  (no.23.16).  The  family’s  relationship 
to  George  Kydones  Gabrielopoulos  (fl.  1348-83), 
physician  and  writer  (see  George  the  Philoso- 
pher),  is  unclear.  A  certain  Gabrielopoulos  was 
exiled  in  1370  for  possessing  books  on  magic. 

lit.  PLP,  nos.  3430-35.  B.  Ferjancic,  Tesalija  u  XIII  1 
XIV  veku  (Belgrade  1974)  168-89.  -A.K. 

GAETA  (rai'Ti)),  port  on  the  Italian  Tyrrhenian 
coast,  of  importance  to  Byz.  in  the  8th  C.;  during 
the  Lombard  conquest  of  central  Italy,  ít  assured 
communication  between  Rome,  Naples,  Sicily,  and 
Constantinople.  After  the  fall  of  the  exarchate  of 
Ravenna  (751),  Gaeta,  which  was  part  of  the  du- 
chy  of  Naples,  remained  officially  Byz.  Between 
the  end  of  the  gth  and  the  beginning  of  the  ìoth 
C.,  however,  the  dynasty  of  the  local  hypatoi — 
called  duces  after  gi  5 — gradually  became  indepen- 
dent.  Constantine  VII  considered  Gaeta  a  part  of 
Longobardia  (De  adm.  imp.  27.46—52).  The  eco- 
nomic  interests  of  Gaeta  were  predominantly  re- 
lated  to  those  of  the  neighboring  papal  states; 
accordingly  the  city  participated  in  the  silver  cir- 
culation  of  northwestern  Europe,  in  contrast  to 
the  rest  of  southern  Italy,  where  Byz.  and  Arab 
gold  coinage  prevailed.  Nevertheless  merchants 
from  Gaeta  are  attested  in  Constantinople  during 
the  ìoth— ìith  C.  In  1032  Gaeta  was  conquered 
by  Pandolf  IV,  the  Lombard  prince  of  Capua, 
and  in  1064  by  the  Normans. 

lit.  M.  Merores,  Gaeta  imfrühen  Mittelalter  (Gotha  1911). 
V.  von  Falkenhausen,  “II  ducaio  di  Gaeta,”  in  Guillou  et 
al.,  Bizantmi  a  Federico  II  347-54.  -V.v.F. 

GAGIK  I  (Ka/a'iaoç),  last  major  Bagratid  king 
of  Armenia  (989-03.1017-20).  Gagik  was  able  to 
maintain  a  senior  position  vis-à-vis  the  other  Ba- 
gratid  kings  of  his  time  ruling  in  Kars  and  Lori, 
esp.  after  the  death  of  David  of  Tayk'/Tao,  whom 
he  supported  against  the  Kurdish  emirs  of  Azer- 
baijan.  The  divided  kingdom  of  Vaspurakan  of- 
fered  no  challenge  to  Gagik,  who  also  acquired 
considerable  territory  in  the  east  at  the  expense 
of  Siwnik',  to  which,  however,  he  returned  certain 
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ecclesiastical  privileges.  Gagik’s  doniinant  position 
allowed  him  to  withstand  pressure  evcn  f  rom  By/„: 
when  Basil  II  rcached  the  Annenian  horder  in 
1000  to  daim  the  becjuest  oí  I)avid  oí  Tavk'/Tao 
and  thc  other  Armenian  and  Georgian  rulcrs 
were  hastening  to  subinit.  to  Basil,  Gagik  remained 
defiantly  inside  the  walls  of’  his  capital,  Am.  For 
the  rest  of’  his  reign,  which  marked  the  peak  oí 
Bagraticl  power  in  Armenia,  his  authority  re- 
rnained  unchallenged;  Ani,  whose  cathedral  was 
completecf  by  his  queen,  bccame  a  major  adtnin- 
istratire  and  cultural  center. 

i.it.  K.\.  )uzba5jaii.  "K  chronologii  praelenija  Gagika  I 
Bagiatuni,”  ADSV  10  (l<)7;p  1 95-*.)7  Groussct.  Arménie 
518—20,532—41.  -N.G.O. 

GAGIK  II,  Iast  Bac.rai  id  king  of  Armenia  (1042— 
45);  son  of  the  anti-king  Asot  IV;  died  K/istra? 
ca.  1079/80.  At  the  death  of  his  predecessor  Joun 
Smbat,  Byz.  demandecl  the  surrender  of  Ani  with 
the  support  of  the  pro-By/.  party  in  the  capital. 
The  imperia!  troops,  however,  failed  to  take  the 
city  and  the  opposition  party  crowned  Gagik  king 
in  1042.  In  1045,  the  young  king  was  persuacled 
by  Byz.  to  journey  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
W'as  detained  and  induced  to  abdicate  in  exchange 
fcrr  the  title  of  magislros  and  domains  in  Gappa- 
docia  (possibly  Charsianon  and  Lvkandos,  though 
Bvz.  and  Armenian  sources  disagrce  on  the  loca- 
tion).  Meanwhile,  the  katfwlikos  surrendered  Ani 
to  the  Byz.  After  Gagik  abdicated,  he  cornposed 
a  defense  of  Armenian  doctrine  (preserved  by 
Matthew  of  Ede.ssa),  wliich  Gagik  is  said  to  have 
delivered  at  Constantinoplc  in  10615.  Gagik  was 
apparently  murclered  by  the  Byz.  to  avenge  his 
slaying  of  the  metropolitan  of  Caesarea.  A  Bvz. 
seal  bearing  the  name  of  Maria,  “the  daughter  of 
‘Kakikes  Aniotes,’  ”  is  preserved  (A.  Kazhdan,  By- 
zantion  42  [1972]  602). 

i.it.  ).  Shepanl,  “Skylit/.es  on  Arnienia  in  the  1040.S,  and 
the  Role  of  Cataealon  Ciecaunienos,”  REAtm  n.s.  1  1  (1975- 
76)  283-97.  Juzbasjan.  “Skilica.”  ).  Gouillard,  "Gagik  II 
défenseur  de  la  foi  arniénienne,”  IM  7  (197C))  399—418. 

-N.G.G. 

GAINAS  (rai.Vâç),  general  of  (ìothic:  origin;  born 
north  oí  the  Danube,  diecf  in  the  northern  Bal- 
kans  before  Jan.  401.  Having  begun  his  career  as 
a  cornmon  soldier,  he  was  one  of  the  commanders 
who  led  Theodosios  I’s  harbarian  troops  against 
the  usurper  Fuc;f.nr:.s  in  394;  the  next  vear,  in 


collaboi  ation  with  Stilicho  and  Eutropios,  he 
accomplished  the  fa.II  of  Rufinus  and  became 
comes  rei  militaris  (395—99).  Appointed  magister 
utrivsque  mililiae  in  399,  he  was  ordered  to  march 
against  the  Gothic:  commander  Tribigild,  but 
instead  joined  forces  witli  him  and  engineercd 
the  fall  of  Eutropios.  Power  was  scized,  how- 
ever,  by  the  anti-Gcrmanic  group  of  aristocrats 
headed  by  Aurelianos.  Gainas  secured  the  latter’s 
exile,  and,  acting  in  alliancc  with  Kaisarios,  the 
fbrnier  praetorian  prefect,  he  entered  Constanti- 
uople  with  Gothic:  contingents.  The  Goths,  Arian 
in  beliel,  were  opposed  by  the  populace,  w'hose 
anti-Germanic  sentiments  werc  expressed  by  John 
Chrvsostom  ancl  soon  thercafter  by  Synesios. 
Gainas  tried  to  obtain  a  church  for  the  Arians,  to 
seize  money  belonging  to  the  bankers,  and  to 
occupy  the  imperial  palace,  but  failed.  On  12  July 
400,  Gainas’s  troops  were  massacred.  Gainas  es- 
caped  to  Thrace,  where  he  met  with  resistance 
from  the  Iocal  population.  I  he  adminislration  in 
Constantinople  sent  some  otlier  Goths  undcr  the 
command  of  Fravitta  against  hinr.  In  the  mean- 
time  Gainas  was  killed  by  the  Hunnic  chieftain 
Uldin.  At  thc  beginning  of  401  Aurelianos  re- 
turned  to  the  capital  amid  a  triumphant  welcome. 
Raisarios  withdrew  from  politics,  Fravitta  was  ex- 
ecuted,  ancl  the  “Gothic  partv”  was  defeated.  In 
the  early  5th  C.  the  expIoits  of  Gainas  and  his  fall 
from  power  were  the  subject  of  two  epic  poems 
(Sokr.  HE  6.6.36),  since  lost,  and  were  probably 
thc  themc  of  thc  Coluntn  of  Arkadios  in  the 
Forum  of  ArkacIios. 

mt.  G.  Albert.  Golin  in  Ronstaìitinopel  (Paderborn  1985), 
rev.  F.  Winkelman,  Kli<i  (58  (1986)  635—37.  Deniougeot, 
Unilé  235-66.  A.I).  Ko/Jov,  “()snovnve  certy  politiceskoj 
oppo/icii  pravitel’stvu  Vi/antii  v  399-400  gg-.”  ADSV  16 
(1979)  23-31.  -T.F..G. 

GAISERIC  (rt/jépt^0?)-  king  of  the  Vandals  (from 
428);  born  389,  died  25  Jan.  477.  Gaiscric  led  the 
Vandals  f  rom  Spairi  to  Africa  in  429  and  under- 
look  its  concjnest.  Peace  with  the  Roinans  in  435 
divided  Africa  between  the  two  peoples.  After  a 
Rontan  exjjedition  failed  in  441,  Gaiseric:  negoti- 
ated  a  treaty  in  442  with  Valcntinian  III  whereby 
the  Vandals  reccived  further  territory  (Africa 
Proconsularis,  Byzacena,  eastern  Numidia).  In  the 
450S  Gaiseric  became  involved  in  F.uropean  af- 
íairs,  urging  Atitla  to  attack  tlie  Visigoths,  cap- 
turing  aucl  sacking  Rotne  in  455,  taking  Valentin- 
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ian  III’s  widow  Eudoxia  and  lier  daughters  hack 
to  Aírica,  and  raiding  thc  coast  of'  Greecc.  In 
a(5o-6i  thc  Western  cinpcroi  Majorian  built  largc 
fieets  to  attack  thc  Yandal  king,  but  thc  latter 
taptured  thcm  before  they  set  sail.  Gaiscric  madc 
rcgular  attacks  on  Italy,  in  part  to  further  thc 
impcrial  daitns  oí  Oiybrius.  l'he  elecation  of  An- 
iHt.Mios  in  467  mcant  greatcr  Eastern  involvc- 
mcnt  and  lcd  to  thc  ill-fatcd  cxpedition  against 
Gaiseric  under  Basilishos  in  468.  Probably  in  47(1 
Gaiscric  madc  peace  with  Etn]>.  Zcno. 

Gaiscric  was  an  Arian  and  systcmatically  per- 
sccuted  tlte  Orthodox;  he  discriminated  between 
Ronians  and  Y'andals  in  his  kingdom  and  pro- 
moted  the  latter.  Undcr  Gaiseric  Y’andal  naval 
powcr  shook  Roman  control  of  thc  Mediterra- 
ncan  and  spread  terror  as  far  as  Alcxandria. 

lit.  C.  Courtois,  l.e.%  Yandaleset  t’Ajnque  (Paris  1955;  rp. 
Aalcu  iptij)  260—62,  494Í.  PLRE  2:496—99.  F.M.  Clovcr, 
“Geiscric  anrl  Aliila,"  Historía  22  (1973)  104-17.  -T.F.G. 


GALAKRENAI  ( Yaka.Kpr)vaí ,  “fountains  of  milk”), 
site  of  several  Byz.  rnonasteríes  011  Asiatic  shore 
of  Bosporos,  near  Chalcedon.  Scholars  have  been 
unable  to  identify  thc  prccise  location  of  Gala- 
krenai,  cvidently  a  place  where  springs  of  watcr 
were  made  milky  in  color  by  a  solution  of  carbon- 
ate  of'  limc.  Three  diffcrcnt  monasteries  are  at- 
testecl  in  this  group. 

1.  The  monastery  of  Galakrenai,  first  mcntioncd 
in  535.  It  may  have  been  hcre  tliat  a  lavishly 
ilhuninated  copy  of  the  honrilies  of  Grf.gory  of 
Nazianzos  (Vat.  gr.  463)  was  written  in  1072  by 
Symcon,  a  pupil  of  a  Theodore  who  was  superior 
of  “the  monastcry  of  Cialakrenai”  (J.C.  Anderson, 
DOP  32  [1978]  178-83). 

2.  The  monastery  of  Nicholas  I  Mystikos,  f'ounded 
by  the  palriarch  ca.900.  He  retired  to  Galakrenai 
tor  fìve  years  af’ter  his  dcposition  from  the  patriar- 
chatc  iti  907  ancl  was  buricd  therc  after  his  death 
in  925. 

3.  The  monastery  of  John  the  Rhaiktor,  founded 
by  this  official  in  the  early  IOth  G.  He  was  ton- 
surcd  thcre  in  926,  after  being  accuscd  of  com- 
plicity  in  a  plot  to  assassinate  the  emperor  Ro- 
manos  I  Lkkai>enos.  This  monastery  had  a  metochion 
111  Coiistantinople.  During  the  Latin  occupation 
of  thc  capital,  John  the  Rhaiktor’s  monastery  was 
givcn  to  the  prior  of  the  Pisan  Church  of  St.  Peter, 
iocatcd  in  Constantinople.  Af'ter  the  Byz.  rccovcry 


of’  1261,  the  monastery,  reduced  to  six  monks, 
becamc  a  metoclunn  of  thc  Gonstantinopolitan 
monastcry  of  St.  Demctrios  of  thc  Palaiologoi. 

It  is  unclcar  whicli  of  thesc  monasterics  was 
givcn  to  the  Pantokrator  monastery  in  Con- 
stantinople  as  a  melochwn  in  the  i2th  G. 

in.  Bwk.  Kirrhe  208.  Janin.  CP  b\z.  4976  Janin,  F.t'lises 
centres  40-42.  -A.M.'I  ..  A.C.. 

GALATA  (rà  r’aAárou.  raAaráç,  ctym.  unclear), 
settlenient  occupying  a  promontory  on  the  north 
sidc  of  the  Goldcn  Horn  facing  Constaminoplc. 
üriginally  called  Sykai,  by  ca.425  it  had  becomc 
an  integral  part  of  thc  city,  of  which  it  f'ormed 
thc  ìgth  Region.  It  posscsscd  a  theater,  baths, 
dockyard,  and  other  facilities  ( Notitiue  urhis  Con- 
stantinopolìtanae ,  ed.  Seeck,  p.240.1-23).  Defen- 
sive  walls  were  probably  Iniilr  in  the  course  of  the 
5th  G.  In  528  Sykai  was  granted  the  status  of  a 
city  and  renamed  Joustinianoupolis.  It  may  havc 
been  abandoned  in  the  yth  G.  since  later  sources 
do  not  mention  a  city.  Instead  we  find  a  fort 
(kastelìion),  ton  Galatou,  situated  011  the  seashore, 
which  served  as  a  poinl  of  attachment  ofthe  chain 
harring  tlie  mouth  of  the  Golden  Horn  (fìrst 
attested  in  717). 

Ghurches  and  inonasteries  of  Galata  include  St. 
Irene  (on  the  site  of  present-day  Arap  Gamii), 
dedicated  in  551.  Many  more  werc  just  outside 
Galata,  including  the  cruciform  martyrion  of  the 
Maccabees  (461  C.),  St.  Thekla,  St.  Ronon,  ancl 
the  leper-house  of  St.  Zotikos.  Thc  arca  to  the 
east  of  Galata,  known  as  Argyropolis  (Turk.  Top- 
hane)  is  inentioncd  in  thc  legend  of  St.  Andrew 
as  the  site  where  the  apostle  ordained  Stachys  as 
fìrst  bishop  of  By/.antion. 

Probably  in  the  1  tth  C.  Galata  became  a  Jewish 
quarter  that  attained  a  population  of  about  2,500 
(Jacoby,  Société,  pt.II  [10671,  17^-89).  Thc  Gru- 
saders  captured  the  fort  in  1203  and  dcstroyed 
the  Jewish  quarter.  Attacked  by  Michael  YTII  in 
1260  and  occupicd  the  next  year,  Galata  was 
granted  by  him  to  the  Genoese  (1267),  the  precise 
liinits  of  the  colony  bcing  defined  in  a  document 
in  1303.  Despite  stipulations  to  the  contrary,  thc 
Genoese  built  walls  around  their  scttleinent,  which 
thcy  gradually  enlarged.  A  city  of  Wcstern  aspect, 
Galata  hccamc  cxtrernely  prosperous  thanks  to 
intcrnational  tradc.  It  capitulated  to  thc  Turks  in 
1453,  retaining  many  of  its  privilegcs,  hut  quickly 
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declined  as  a  commercial  center.  The  name  Pera, 
as  used  in  the  I3th-i5th  C.,  is  synonymous  with 
Galata. 

No  Byz.  remains  survive  atGalata.  The  Genoese 
walls,  of  various  dates  and  now  to  a  large  extent 
dismantled,  include  the  Galata  Tower  (mid-i^th 
C.,  much  rebuilt). 

lít.  A.M.  Schneider,  M.l.  Nomidis,  Oalata  (Istanbul  1944). 
S.  Eyice,  Galata  ve  kulesi  (Istanbul  1969).  G.I.  Bratianu, 
Recherches  sur  le  cammerce  génois  dans  la  Mer  Noire  (Paris 
1929).  J.  Sauvaget,  “Notes  sur  la  colonie  génoise  de  Péra,” 
Syria  15  (1934)  252-75.  P.B.  Palazzo,  L'Arap-djami  (Istanbul 
1946).  -C.M. 

GALATIA  (raXaTta),  the  northern  hilly  region 
of  the  central  Anatolian  plateau,  stretching  from 
the  mountains  of  Paphlagonia  to  the  Salt  Lake 
and  from  the  Sangarios  River  eastward  past  the 
Halys.  The  region  was  sparsely  inhabited,  with 
few  cities  but  a  large  rural  population  in  its  fertile 
areas;  it  produced  wheat,  sheep,  and  goats.  Gala- 
tia  gained  strategic  importance  from  its  location 
on  the  highways  from  Constantinople  to  the  east- 
ern  frontier. 

The  province  of  Galatia  was  created  under  Dio- 
cletian  with  its  capital  at  Ankyra.  Galatia  was 
divided  into  Galatia  I  (metropolis  Ankyra)  and 
Galatia  II,  or  Salutaris  (metropolis  Pessinous), 
ca.398.  In  535,  Justinian  I  gave  the  governor  of 
Galatia  I  the  title  of  comes,  with  both  civil  and 
military  powers  to  deal  with  endemic  brigandage; 
the  reform  was  revoked  in  548.  Gelimer  was 
granted  estates  in  Galatia  after  his  defeat.  The 
civil  province  lasted  into  the  8th  C.  (Zacos,  Seals 
1,  nos.  136,  3189),  by  which  time  Galatia  had 
become  part  of  the  Opsirion  theme,  then  the 
Bouhellarion.  The  ecclesiastical  province,  em- 
bracing  all  Galatia  from  the  time  of  Constantine 
I,  was  also  divided  ca.398;  its  parts  persisted 
through  the  Byz.  period.  Late  mentions  of  Galatia 
in  narrative  sources  have  geographic,  not  adniin- 
istrative  meaning. 

lit.  TIB  4.54-58.  -C.F. 

GALEA  (-ya\éa,  from  -yaXeóç,  “swordfish”  or 
“small  shark”),  a  term  first  used  in  the  ìoth  C.  to 
denote  light,  rapid  dromones  powered  by  one 
bank  of  rowers  (Naumachica,  ed.  A.  Dain  [Paris 
1 943]  21)-  They  were  commonly  used  as  messen- 
ger  ships  or  for  reconnaissance  in  enemy  waters. 
Pirates  are  usually  said  to  have  galeai,  which  seem 


to  be  oar-powered  ships,  lighter  and  more  nimble 
than  an  ordinary  dromon. 

lit.  Ahrweiler,  Mer  414.  -E.M. 

GALEN,  Roman  physician  and  philosopher;  born 
Pergamon  129,  died  Rome?  ca.210.  The  mark  of 
this  single  Roman  medical  writer  on  Byz.  medi- 
cine  was  extraordinary;  his  adaptations  of  the 
Hippocratic  four  humors  as  well  as  his  use  of 
Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  Stoics  in  creating  an  all- 
encompassing  medical  theory  ensured  his  use  as 
a  source  by  learned  Byz.  physicians  from  Oriba- 
sios  to  John  Ahtouarios.  Oribasios  was  the  first 
to  make  a  synopsis  of  Galenic  medicine;  the  extant 
sections  of  his  Medical  Collection  show  the  first 
stages  of  a  Byz.  adeptness  in  fusing  parts  of  Gal- 
en’s  works  with  contemporary  medical  practice; 
this  streamlining  tendency  continued  through  the 
medical  encyclopedias  of  Aetios  of  Amida,  Alex- 
ander  of  Tralles,  and  Paul  of  Aegina.  Yet  the 
best  Byz.  medical  authors  did  not  simply  borrow 
the  quotations  of  “lost”  authorities  as  they  might 
be  found  in  Galen,  but  generally  went  back  to  the 
original  texts  when  they  were  available  and  set 
them  in  an  assured  context  with  those  of  the  great 
Pergamene.  Oribasios,  for  example,  apparently 
consulted  directly  the  Materia  Medica  of  Dioshor- 
ides,  and  probably  formulated  the  first  Greek 
alphabetical  listing  of  drugs  in  Dioskorides’  work, 
the  ancestor  of  so  many  alphabetical  “Dioskor- 
ides”  texts  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic.  Oribasios’s 
technique  in  using  Dioskorides  side-by-side  with 
Galen  was  followed  by  almost  all  later  Byz.  med- 
ical  encyclopedists.  Not  only  professionals  but  also 
educated  Byz.  (e.g.,  Michael  Choniates)  read 
Galen,  who  was  popular  enough  to  become  a 
comic  figure  in  the  Timarion.  By  the  i3th-i4th 
C.,  Galen  had  become  the  authority  on  medicine 
in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic  (see  also  Insanity). 
His  quasi-monotheism,  best  seen  in  Use  of  the  Parts 
of  the  Body,  made  his  medicine  and  medical  phi- 
losophy  easily  adaptable  into  Christian  and  Is- 
lamic  canons. 

ed.  Opera  omma,  ed.  C.G.  Kuhn,  20  vo!s.  in  22  pts. 
(Leipzig  1821-33;  rp.  Hildesheim  1964—65).  See  also  lists 
in  H.  I.eitner,  Bibliography  to  the  Ancìent  Medical  Aulhors 
(Bern  1973)  18-40,  and  J.  Scarborough,  ed.,  Society  for 
Ancient  Mediane  Newsletter,  nos.  3-13  (Lexington,  Ky.,  1978- 
8.3)- 

lit.  O.  Temkin,  Galenism  (Ithaca,  N.Y.,  1973)  51-94.  J- 
Scarborough,  “The  Galenic  Question,”  Sudhoffs  Archiv  65 
(1981)  1-31.  -J-S. 
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GALERIUS,  more  fully  Caius  Galerius  Valerius 
Maximianus,  caesar  under  Diocletian  (293—305) 
and  augustus  (from  1  May  305);  born  Romu- 
lianum  in  Illyricum  ca.260,  died  Niltomedeia  May 
011,  Galerius  presumably  rose  through  the  army 
and  may  have  been  praetorian  prefect  under  Dio- 
cletian.  As  caesar  he  was  responsible  for  much  of 
the  Balkans;  his  primary  residence  was  at  Thes- 
salonike,  where  remains  of  his  palace  can  still  be 
seen.  He  carried  out  wars  against  the  Carpi  on 
the  Danube  (295)  and  against  the  Persians  (297- 
98),  the  latter  commemorated  on  an  arch  in  Thes- 
salonike  (see  Arch  oe  Galerius).  After  Diocle- 
tian’s  abdication  Galerius  became  senior  emperor 
in  the  Tetrarchy,  with  Maximinus  Daia  as  his 
caesar.  In  307  he  opposed  the  proclamation  of 
Maxentius  as  emperor.  The  next  year  he  con- 
voked  the  Conference  of  Carnuntum,  the  result 
of  which  was  the  appointment  of  Licinius  as 
caesar  and  the  redivision  of  the  empire.  Lactan- 
tius  pictures  Galerius  as  an  outspoken  pagan,  per- 
secuting  Christians  in  his  own  territories  and  re- 
sponsible  for  Diocletian’s  edicts  against  the  church. 
He  continued  the  persecution  until  he  fell  gravely 
ill;  in  31 1,  shortly  before  his  death,  he  anticipated 
the  Edict  of  Milan  by  granting  toleration  to  the 
church.  Galerius  is  remembered  in  the  Byz.  tra- 
dition  as  the  archetypal  persecutor,  properly  pun- 
ished  for  his  crimes  by  a  painful  death. 

lit.  Jones,  LRE  40-79.  P.  Keresztes,  “From  the  Great 
Persecution  to  the  Peace  of  Galerius,”  VigChr  37  (1983) 
379-99-  -T.E.G. 

GALERIUS,  ARCH  OF.  See  Arch  of  Galerius. 

GALESIOS,  MOUNT  (Turk.  Alamandag),  mo- 
nastic  center  north  of  Ephesus,  on  right  bank  of 
the  Raystros  River  (Küçük  Menderes).  Monks  were 
first  attracted  to  this  holy  mountain  in  the  nth 
C.  by  the  stylite  St.  Lazarus.  Three  monastet  ics, 
under  one  hegoumenos ,  were  built  near  the  succes- 
sive  sites  of  his  píllar:  (1)  the  Savior,  reserved  for 
12  eunuchs;  (2)  the  Theotokos,  for  12  monks; 
and  (3)  the  Anastasis,  for  40  monks.  A  diatyposis 
for  the  three  institutions  is  incorporated  in  the 
Vita  S.  Lazan  {AASS  Nov.  3:585).  A  fourth  mon- 
astery,  the  Theotokos  of  Bessai,  was  imperial  and 
had  its  own  hegoumenos;  it  housed  300  monks  in 
the  nth  C.  but  rapidly  declined.  Near  the  moun- 
tain  was  the  convent  of  Eupraxia,  which  served 


as  a  residence  for  female  relatives  of  Galesiot 
monks. 

Galesios  entered  a  period  of  obscurity  after  the 
death  of  Lazaros,  but  in  the  i3th  C.,  with  the 
establishment  of  the  empire  of  Nicaea,  a  “mon- 
astery  of  Galesios”  again  attained  prominence. 
Two  early  Palaiologan  patriarchs,  Joseph  I  and 
Athanasios  I,  were  former  Galesiot  monks,  and 
a  third,  Grecory  II  of  Cyprus,  wrote  a  new 
version  of  the  Vita  Laian.  The  monastery  was 
reputed  to  have  a  rich  library  and  had  an  active 
scriptorium  (F.  Halkin,  Scnptorium  15  [1961]  221  — 
27).  Its  history  came  to  an  end  in  the  i4th  C. 
when  it  was  captured  by  the  Turks  (zl/lSS  Nov. 
3:5°3)- 

lit.  Janin,  Églises  centres  241—  50.  -A.M.T. 

GALESIOTES,  GEORGE,  patriarchal  official  and 
writer;  born  Atramyttion  or  Constantinople?  be- 
tween  1  278  and  1 280,  died  after  1 346?.  Galesiotes 
(raArjcriíÚTTjç)  was  apparently  a  family  name  and 
does  not  indicate  that  he  was  a  monk  at  Mt. 
Galesios  (F.  Halkin,  Scriptorium  15  [1961]  225— 
27).  Galesiotes  studíed  with  Gregory  II  of  Cy- 
prus  and  then  with  Manuel  Holobolos,  to  whom 
he  later  addressed  a  funeral  monody.  As  a  secular 
cleric,  he  began  his  career  as  archon  of  Hagia 
Sophia  (ca.  1303);  he  succeeded  George  Pachy- 
meres  as  protekdikos  ca.1310.  He  held  this  post 
until  1334,  when  he  took  charge  of  the  sakellion. 
Galesiotes’  works  include  a  monody  for  Theodore 
XanthopouIos  and,  according  to  S.I.  Rourouses, 
a  lament  on  the  collapse  of  the  dome  of  Hagia 
Sophia  in  1346  (EEBS  37  [1969—70]  247-50).  He 
was  probably  also  the  author  of  an  oration  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  Christian  naval  victory  over 
the  Turks  off  Atramyttion  in  1334  (V.  Laurent  in 
Eis  mnemen  K.  Amantou  [Athens  1960]  25—41).  In 
collaboration  with  George  Oinaiotes,  he  pre- 
pared  a  paraphrase,  in  simpler  language,  of  the 
Impenal  Statue  ot  Nikephoros  Blemmydes. 

H.  Hunger  and  O.  Kresten  have  recently  pro- 
posed  that  the  George  Galesiotes  who  copied  pa- 
triarchal  documents  from  ca.  1325  to  1357  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  author  Galesiotes,  and 
suggest  that  he  was  a  younger  contemporary,  per- 
haps  his  nephew  (Hunger-§evíenko,  Blemmydes 
33f)- 

ed.  Monody  for  Xanthopoulos — ed.  A.  Mai,  Novae  Pa- 
trum  Bibl.  VI/2  419-22.  Imperial  Statue — Hunger-$evíenko, 
Blemmydes  19—117,  149—206. 
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I.n'.  S.I.  Rouroascs.  "Hc  proic  licliki.i  k;ii  hc  proimos 
slafliodromia  lou  protckdikou  kai  cita  sakclliou  ics  mcgalcs 
ckklcsias  ( lcorgíou  ( ialcsiotou  ( 1 278/80—  1  ‘557?)."  Athnm  75 
097Ẃ  335-7-1  •  1>U‘-  no.3528.  — A.M.  l 

GALIC.  Sec  (ìaui/.a. 

GALILEE,  STORM  ON  THE  SEA  OF.  Matthew 
8:23-27,  Mark  4:35-41,  and  I.uke  8:22-25  tell 
oí'  Christ  sleeping  in  a  storm-tossed  boat  on  thc 
Lake  oi'  Galilee.  A\vakened  and  upbraided  hy  his 
disciples,  he  calitied  the  stonn,  chiding  them  íor 
their  lack  of'  faith  and  eliciting  their  awe.  The 
scene  is  illustrated  only  in  extensive  cycles:  in 
FRiE/t:  Gospfls.  in  marginal  Fsai.tf.rs  at  Psalm 
89:9,  in  several  df.cora  i  ivf:  stylf  MSS,  and  at 
Chora.  The  richest  depiction,  that  in  the  Florence 
frieze  Gospel  (fol.  1 20v),  sltows  the  boat  three  times: 
with  Clirist  and  the  disciples  seated.  with  Christ 
aslecp  and  then  rcbuking  a  personification  of  the 
wirid,  and  with  Christ  chiding  the  disciplcs. 
t.rr.  Colwell-Willoughby,  Haraliisstir  2:27,1-77. 

— A.W.C. 

GALITZA,  or  Galic  (I'áÁiriJa,  also  “Galatikon”  in 
Theodore  Prodromos — A.  Kazhdan  in  ()kearws 
356),  town  on  the  Dniester  and  center  of  one  of 
the  prindpalities  of  Rus’.  Vladimirko  of'  Galic 
(1141—53)  was  an  ally  (or  vassal;  hypospondos  in 
Kinn.  115.19)  of  Manuel  I  against  Géza  II  of 
Hungary.  Vladimirko’s  son  JarosIav  Iiarbored  the 
future  emperor  Andronikos  I  in  1  165,  but  Man- 
uel’s  diplomacy  secured  Androriíkos’s  return.  An- 
ton v  of  Novgorod  iiientions  a  Galician  embassy 
to  Gonstantinople  in  1200,  possibly  negotiating 
for  the  campaign  of  Ronian  ol  GaIitza  against  the 
Cumans  in  1201  (Nik.Chon.  522.26-523.35).  The 
bishopric  of  Galitza,  under  the  metropolitan  of 
Kif.v,  was  founded  between  1147  and  1153.  In 
thc  1 4th  C.  it  was  sporadically  raised  to  the  rank 
of  metropolis  (Notìtiae  CP,  nos.  17.157,  18.150). 
Casimir  of  Poland,  requesting  a  metropolitan  from 
Patr.  Phii.otheos  Kokkinos  in  1370,  af'ter  his 
annexation  of  Galitza  (MM  1:577.29-32),  men- 
tions  four  previous  incumbents,  and  when  VIetr. 
Antony  was  appointed  in  137 1  bishoprics  of  Cholni, 
Turov,  Peremysl’,  and  A'olodirner  were  put  under 
his  jurisdiction  (MM  1:579.23—24).  I11  the  mid- 
ìgth  C.  Galitza  played  a  conspicuous  rolc  in  the 
transmission  of  Byz.  literary  culture  in  Slavonic 


iranslation:  the  best  texts  of  the  translations  of' 
Malalas,  josEi'nus  Fla\  ius,  and  the  Ai.kxaxdf.r 
Romanc.f.  all  derive  írom  Galician  compilations. 

ri  i.  ( Stökl  in  f l(i}idlntt h  ( ter  (iesehìchtf  Russlanih,  ed.  M. 
Hellmaii.  vo).  1  (Stuttgart  1981)  484-533.  E.  Frances,  “bes 
relations  russo-l)vzantines  au  XI le  siècle  et  la  domination 
de  (íulieie  au  Bas-Daiuihe,’’  HS  20  Í1959)  50-62.  O.  Jure- 
wicz.  '  Aus  der  (ieschichle  der  Bebehungen  /wischen  By- 
zanz  und  Russland  in  der  /weiten  Hiilfte  des  12.  Jahrhun- 
derts."  tì\zcmli>ii\ch<'  tìcitmgc.  ed.J.  Irni.scher  (Berlin  1964) 
333-57-  -S.C.F. 

GALLA  PLACIDIA  (FáÁÁa  llÁa/aôto;),  more  fully 
Aelia  Galla  Placidia,  augusta  of  the  Western  Ro- 
man  Empire  (421—50);  born  388  (S.I.  Oost,  ClPhil 
60  [1965]  1-4)  or  393  (S.  Rebenich,  Historia  34 
[1985]  372—85)  in  Constantinople  or  Thessaloni- 
ke,  died  Rome  27  Nov.  450.  Daughter  of  Theo- 
dosios  I,  she  spent  most  of'  her  life  in  the  West. 
When  Rome  was  saeked  by  Alaric  in  410  the 
Y'isigoths  carried  Galla  Placidia  off  to  Gaul,  and 
in  Jan.  414  she  rnarried  the  new  king  Athaulf. 
After  his  deatli  she  was  returned  to  tlie  Romans. 
On  1  Jan.  417  Galla  married  the  patrician  Flavius 
Constantius  to  whom  she  bore  tbe  future  emperor 
Y'alentinian  III  and  a  daughter,  Justa  Grata  Ho- 
noria.  I11  Feb.  421  Honorius  proclaimed  Constan- 
lius  augustus  (as  Constantius  III),  but  Theodosios 
II  refused  to  recogniz.e  his  accession.  'Fhere  are 
sorne  vague  indications  that  Constantius  made 
warlike  preparations  against  tbe  East,  but  he  died 
on  2  Sept.  421.  Galla  Placidia  was  accused  of 
treason  and  conspiracy  against  her  brothcr  Hono- 
rius.  She  sought  sanctuary  at  the  court  of  Theo- 
dosios  II  in  423.  After  the  death  of  Honorius  the 
Eastern  court  used  Galla  Placidia  and  hcr  son  to 
assert  indirect  control  over  the  W'est.  Y'alentinian 
was  brought  to  Italy  and  created  augustus,  with 
Galla  Placidia  exercising  regency  over  him,  a  power 
she  shared  increasingly  with  the  magister  militum 
Aetius.  She  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  Ortho- 
doxy  ancf  a  generous  donor  of  chutches,  esp.  in 
Ravenna,  but  she  also  knew  how  to  maintain  a 
modus  vivendi  with  Arians.  Her  only  known  por- 
trait  is  on  solidi  struck  under  Valentinian  III. 

lit.  S.I.  Oost.  (ìalla  Plaridia  Aiijcusta  (Ohicago  1968). 
V.A.  Sirago,  ( ialìu  Plaritlia  c  la  Irasfnrmaiione  politica  ilell’- 
Onidnilc  (I.nmaiti  ujlii).  -T.E.G- 

GALLERY  {imEpûoi'.  trotTTjgoóp.ei'oi'.  Kanjxov- 
pévLou).  a  (orridor  above  the  aisles  and  narthex 
of  a  church,  opening  fullv  onto  the  space  of  tlie 
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(ÌAl.l.ERV.  N'orth  gallei  v  of  Hagia  Sophia.  Istanhnl.  Iooking  west. 


na\e  through  arcatlcs  or  colonnades.  Galleries 
occut  in  major  churches  throughout  the  empire 
frotn  the  4Ü1  lo  tgth  G.  Reserved  elsewhere  for 
wotnen  or  (in  earh  centuries)  lor  c.athchl'mhns, 
galleries  in  palace  ehapels  or  churches  becanie  the 
preserve  of  the  eniperor  01  loeal  ruler  and  liis 
court,  in  part  beeause  thev  provided  eas\'  access 
to  the  church  from  upper  levels  ot  adjaeent  ]jal- 
aees  (Hagia  Sophia,  Constantinople;  St.  Sophia, 
Kiev);  portions  of  tbe  gallery  in  the  Hagia  Sophia, 
Constantinople,  served  as  the  t'ARARypt  ikon  and 
mki 'ATURiON  and  were  the  setting  of 'ehurch  coln- 
cils.  Canon  97  of  the  Couneil  in  Tri  li.o  (680/1) 
forbadc  )tîtcsts  aucì  laymcn  to  !i\c  m  gaücìics  v,»tì, 
tlieit  \vivcs  (a  ban  renewed  by  nov.  73  of’Leo  \’I). 
Gallcries  were  introduced  into  all  types  of  ehurehes: 
Iongitudinal  basii.ica.s,  whether  tt  uss-rooled  ("cx- 
tra  inuro.s"  basilica  at  Pmi.il>»>!;  St.  Df.mltrios. 
I  hessaIonike)  or  domed  (St.  John,  Ephfsus;  S. 
Mareo,  V'knick),  and  eentrali/.ed  ehurehes,  whether 
ctrcular  (Ronjuh,  Maeedonia),  pohgonal  (S.  Vi- 
tale.  Ra\eiina),  tetraeonch  (S.  Loren/.o,  Mii.an; 
cl'a rt'noc’),  or  otherwise.  1  hev  do  not  appear 
tn  the  naves  of  basilieas  where  major  fieseo  01 


mosaie  eycles  were  plannecl  in  eontinuou.s  se- 
<|iienee  oí  images.  While  galleries  beeome  less 
coniiiion  afler  thc  7t.l1  G.,  the\  reappear  with  some 
fret]ueney  in  the  iglh— 151)1  G.,  most  notabh  in 
Misira  and  other  provincial  cajiitals.  Galleries 
enhaiiee  the  majesty  of  eeelesiastical  spaees;  mav 
add  substantialh  10  thecost  ol  the  st.rueture;  iden- 
iil\  imperial,  roval,  01  jirinech  prcsenee;  and 
e.shibit  society  dnided  between  the  people  below 
and  the  aristocracv  above. 

I.n.  G.  I)<ivo\f  ,HIiK  a:  ii»y— Matliews,  /:ni7y  Umnlies 
i;i-»;$.  31—33-  47-5 ' -  i?9- 

U  I.  .  K.M.k. 

GALLIPOLI.  See  Kai  l.ipoi.is. 

GALLUNIANU  TREASURE,  dated  to  the  6th 
G.  and  Ibnttd  in  1963  near  Poggibonsi  in  Tuscany, 
Italv,  2.5  km  l'rotn  Galognano.  Now  ín  the  Pina- 
c:oteca  o(  Siena,  the  treasure  eontains  six  siher 
ohjects  (íour  dialices,  one  paten.  one  spoon).  Two 
ohjeets  hear  msoihed  dedications  made  hv,  re- 
spectively.  Sivegerna  and  Hininigilda  (tiamcs  ol 
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Gcnnanic,  perhaps  Gothic,  origin),  with  one  mcn- 
uoning  the  “church  oí  Gallunianu,”  a  place  iden- 
tiíìed  with  thc  modern  village  of  Galognano.  AII 
six  objects  resemble  comparable  types  found  in 
Asia  Minor  and  Syria  and  have  bcen  ascribed  to 
local  Byz.  manufacture  in  the  mid-6th  C.,  on  the 
eve  of  the  Lombard  invasion.  In  size  and  com- 
position  (type  of  objects  and  dedications)  the  Gal- 
lunianu  Treasure  is  similar  to  contemporaneous 
silver  treasurf.s  from  other  Byz.  villages. 

Ltr.  O.  von  Hessen,  W.  Kurze,  C.A.  Mastrelli,  II  tesuru 
di  Galognano  (Florence  1977).  Mango,  Silver ,  nos.  77-82. 

-M.M.M. 

GALLUS  (ráAAoç),  more  fully  Flavius  Claudius 
Constantius  Gallus,  caesar  of  the  eastern  part  of 
the  empire  (froni  15  Mar.  351);  born  on  the  estate 
of  Massa  Veternensis,  Etruria,  325/6,  died  near 
Pola  end  of  354.  Nephew  of  Constantine  I  and 
half-brother  of  Julian,  he  survived  the  massacre 
of  his  family  in  337  and  lived  out  of  public  view 
until  Constantius  II  made  him  caesar.  Constantius 
then  gave  his  sister  Constantia  to  Gallus  in  mar- 
riage  and  stationed  him  in  Antioch  so  that  he 
could  deal  with  the  Persian  threat  while  Constan- 
tius  suppressed  the  usurpation  of  Magnf.ntius. 
Gallus  succeeded  in  keeping  the  Persians  at  bay. 
He  was  a  fervent  Christian  of  Arian  persuasion; 
he  reportedly  placed  the  relics  of  St.  Babylas  in 
the  lemple  of  Apollo  at  Antioch  to  silence  the 
demon’s  prophecies.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  con- 
demns  the  cruelty  of  Gallus,  his  bloody  suppres- 
sion  of  a  Jewish  revolt  in  Palestine,  and  the  mur- 
der  of  some  subordinates,  but  R.  BIockley  ( infra ) 
considers  these  charges  unfair.  In  354  he  was 
recalled  and  executed  by  orders  of  Constantius. 

lit.  Stein,  Histuire  1:1416  O.  Seeck,  RE  4  (1901)  1094- 
9g.  PLRE  1:2246  R.  Blockley,  “Constantius  Gallus  and 
julian  as  Caesars  of  Constantius  II,”  Latumus  31  (1972) 
433-68.  J.  Arce,  "La  rebelion  de  los  Judios  durante  el 
gobieruo  de  Constanciu  Galo  Cesai :  353  d.C.,"  Athenaeum 
67  (1987)  109-25.  P.  Schäfer,  “Der  Aufstand  gegen  Gallus 
Caesar,"  in  Essays  in  Honour  of  J.C.H.  Lebram  (Leìden  1986) 
184-201.  -T.E.G. 

GAMBLING.  See  Games,  Board. 

GAMBROS  (yap./3póç),  properly  “son-in-law,”  term 
tbat  in  the  i2th  C.  became  a  semiofficial  title 
encompassing  a  broad  group  of  nobles  Iinked  to 
the  emperor  by  affinity — husbands  of  the  em- 


peror’s  daughters,  sisters,  aunts,  and  esp.  nieces 
and  cousins.  The  latter  were  called  “ sebastoi ”  and 
“ gambroi ”  and  formed  an  upper  Iayer  within  the 
category  of  the  sebastoi.  Pseudo-Rodinos  con- 
siders  gambroi  as  members  of  the  group  of  the 
despotai  and  ascribes  to  them  a  special  kind  of 
coronet  (pseudo-Kod.  147.4-8).  The  term  could 
also  be  employed  as  a  separate  title,  for  example, 
in  the  prostagma  of  1330  ( Esphig .,  no.18.13).  Gam- 
bros  was  also  a  term  of  Byz.  diplomacy  conferred 
upon  certain  rulers  within  the  so-called  hierarchy 
of  nations  (see  States,  Hierarchy  of). 

lit.  L.  Stiernon,  “Notes  de  litulalure  et  de  prosopogra- 
phie  byzantines.  Sébaste  et  gambros,”  REB  23  (1965)  232- 
43.  S.  Binon,  “A  propos  d’un  prostagma  inédit  d’Andronic 
IÌI  Paléologue,”  BZ  38  (1938)  388—94.  -A.K. 

GAMES,  BOARD,  were  inherited  from  antiquity 
and  common  among  all  layers  of  society.  There 
were  several  kinds  of  board  game:  in  addition  to 
chess  Koukoules  ( infra )  distinguishes  among  dice 
( kyboi ),  backgammon  ( tablia )  or  checkers  ( petteia ), 
and  knucklebones  ( astragalismos ),  but  the  exact 
difference  between  them  is  hard  to  define.  It  is 
reported  (Malal.  345.16—17)  that  Theodosios  I 
transformed  the  temple  of  Artemis  in  Constanti- 
nople  into  a  labloparochion  or  gaming  room  for 
dice  players.  Gambling  by  clergy,  however,  was 
prohibited  by  canon  law  (PG  137:1250—1286). 
The  major  reason  for  the  prohibìtion  was  the  Byz. 
tendency  to  abstain  from  playing  with  tyche  or 
fortune.  Anna  Komnene,  who  approved  of  chess, 
was  very  critical  of  other  board  games.  They  be- 
came  ubiquitous  during  the  late  period:  in  1437 
Pero  Tafur  saw  gaming  boards  in  the  imperial 
library  of  Constantinople  (N.  Wilson,  GRBS  8 
[1967]  54).  John  Choumnos  (end  of  the  1 3th  C.), 
in  a  letter  to  a  “philosopher”  (Boissonade,  AnecNova 
2 1 5O,  describes  gambling  along  with  feasting  and 
dancing  as  main  elements  of  an  entertainment 
during  the  Cai.f.nds:  “the  spotted  bones,”  he  says, 
“promptly  changed  the  mood  of  men,  making 
some  happy  and  others  sad.”  Sachlires  com- 
plains  (or  rather  boasts)  of  his  losses  at  gambling. 

Excavations  have  uncovered  many  dice  and  other 
gaming  pieces  of  uncertain  date.  Game  boards 
have  been  found,  scratched  crudely  on  paving 
slabs  of  roadways  and  buildings.  These  are  mainly 
of  two  types:  circles  divided  into  wedge-shaped 
sections  and  rectangles  divided  into  square  sec- 
tions. 
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ur.  Koukoules,  Btos  1:185-219.  H.  lomer,  RE  13  (1927) 
1900-2029.  -Ap.K. 

GAMMATA  (■yá/u/u.ara),  ornaments  in  the  shape 
of  the  Greek  Ietter  gamma,  signifying  the  nurnber 
three;  as  a  symbol  of  the  Trinity  tliis  letter  became 
popular  at  the  time  of  the  Trinitarian  discussion. 
John  Lydos  (De  mag.  88.16)  describes  festive  doaks 
with  aurigammoi,  small  golden  gamnuita.  Very  sim- 
ilar  in  form  was  the  Latin  uncial  L  interpreted  as 
the  foundation  stone  (Eph  2:20),  that  is,  Christ 
himself.  The  shape  persisted  in  later  periods,  used 
to  surround  the  crosses  on  a  polystaurion  (Bal- 
samon,  in  Rhalles-Potles,  Syntagma  4:551.19—20) 
and  on  metal  book  covers. 

UT.  A.  Quacquarelli,  “La  gammadia  pietra  angolare:  L,” 
Vf.!C/ir  21  (1984)  5-25.  — A.K. 

GAMZIGRAD,  modern  name  of  a  fortifìed  site 
in  the  province  of  Dacia  Ripensis,  north  of  Nis  in 
Yugoslavia,  Thanks  to  an  early  4th-C.  inscription 
reading  “Felix  Romuliana”  (D.  Srejovic,  Starinar 
36  [1985]  51—60  and  hg.  1),  it  can  be  identified  as 
the  Romyliana  mentioned  by  Prokopios  ( Buildings 
4:4).  Pseudo-Aurelius  Victor,  in  his  epitome,  re- 
lates  that  Galerius  was  buried  in  a  place  called 
Romulianum  in  honor  of  the  emperor’s  mother, 
Romula. 

Monumental  walls  with  20  octagonal  towers  and 
elaborate  gates  to  the  west  and  east  surround  the 
site.  Inside  this  fortification  excavations  have  re- 
vealed  two  temples,  one  of  which  may  be  the 
mausoleum  of  Galerius,  and  palatial  structures; 
mosaic  pavements  include  Dionysiac  and  hunting 
scenes.  Fragments  of  marble  cult  statues  and  of 
porphyry  figure(s)  of  an  emperor  survive;  archi- 
tectural  sculpture  depicts  royal  themes.  This  im- 
perial  complex  was  erected  at  the  beginning  of 
the  4th  C.;  construction  occurred  in  two  phases, 
apparent  in  both  fortifications  and  intcrior  arcìii- 
tecture.  It  deteriorated  soon  after  the  death  of 
Galerius  but  was  reconstructed  at  the  end  of  the 
4th  or  early  5th  C.  and  survived  through  the  6th 
C.  The  nature  of  the  site  changed,  however:  two 
Christian  churches,  simple  dwellings,  and  work- 
shops  were  buill.  According  to  Prokopios,  Justi- 
man  I  restored  Romyliana.  A  basilica  dating  to 
the  late  6th  C.  was  the  Iatest  monumental  con- 
struction.  Afterwards  the  area  acquired  a  rural 
character. 


lit.  D.  Srejovic,  A.  Lalavic,  I)j.  ]ankovic,  Gamúgrad  (I)el- 
gradc  1983).  M.  Canak  Medic.  Gamùgrad kamuantitka  paiata 
(Belgrade  1978).  I).  Srejovic,  "Two  Meniorial  Monumcnts 
ufRoman  Palatial  Architecture:  Diocletianus'  Palai  e  a:  S p  1  i t 
and  Galerius'  Palace  at  Gamzigrad,”  Animeologia  luguẁu'ica 
22-23  (1982-83)  41—49.  Idem,  “Kelix  Romuliana:  (iarska 
palata  ili  .  .  .  ?”  Starimr  37  (1986)  87-102. 

-R.E.R.,  A.K. 

GANGRA  (ráyypa,  sometimes  Fáyypai,  now 
Çankiri),  city  on  a  tributary  of  the  Halys,  com- 
manding  the  main  routes  from  Galatia  to  t.he 
BIack  Sea,  became  capital  of  Paphlagonia  ca.297. 
Fradition  associated  Gangra  with  the  martyr  Kal- 
linikos  and  the  bishop  St.  Hypatios;  it  was  thc 
site  of  a  council  (see  Gancra,  Local  Colngil  of) 
in  ca.341.  In  the  ^th  and  6th  C.,  Gangra  appears 
primarily  as  the  plaee  of  exile  for  several  leading 
churehmen,  such  as  Fimothf.os  Ailouros  and 
Philoxenos  of  Mabbug.  Patr.  Makedonios  fled 
to  Gangra  in  515  and  later  was  buried  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Kallinikos.  Although  off  the  ìnain 
invasion  routes,  Gangra  was  attackecl  by  the  Arabs 
in  712,  724,  and  742.  St.  Philaretos  the  Mer- 
ciful,  whose  life  illustrates  local  conditions  in  the 
8th  C.,  was  a  major  lanclowner  in  a  village  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Gangra.  It  was  taken  in  1075 
by  the  Daniçmendids,  who  held  it  against  the 
Crusaders  in  1101.  John  II  Komnenos  capturecl 
it  ea.1134  during  his  Paphlagonian  campaigns, 
but  it  soon  fell  permanently  ro  tbe  Turks.  Gangra 
was  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  Paphlagonia; 
it  had  five  suffragans  in  451,  four  ca.850,  and 
three  at  the  end  of  the  1  ìth  C.  The  hill  above  Lhe 
city  preserves  the  dilapidated  remains  of  an  un- 
dated  Byz.  fortress. 

Lir.  R.  |anin,  D.  Stiernon,  DHGE  19(1981)  1091-1103. 

-C.E. 

GANGRA,  LOCAL  COUNCIL  OF.  T'his  council 

I  r  1  1  *  I '  * 

V**X5  LUIÍVLUUU  CCI.32J.J  ^UdLL  UL>pUlLU;  IU  LA.MJLlLllJ.il 

the  radical  asceticism  associated  with  the  Eusta- 
thians  (see  Eustaihios  of  Antioch).  Its  only 
surviving  document  is  a  synodal  letter  consisting 
of  20  canons  and  a  concluding  epilogue  (some- 
tiiries  viewed  as  an  additional  canon)  addressecl 
to  the  episeopate  of  neighboring  Armenia.  I  he 
ascetics  under  judgment  were  primarily  accused 
of  rejecting  family  life  and  marriage  (induding 
married  clergy),  promoting  social  revolution  hy 
encouraging  slaves  to  disobey  their  masters,  in- 
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sisting  ihat  tlie  rich  could  not  cntct  thc  Ringdom 
of  C»od,  inspiring  wotncn  to  drcss  likc  mcn,  and 
nittintaining  thcir  own  pricatc  liiurgical  asscntblics 
wltilc  rcjccting  thosc  of  thc  church,  Although 
cciclcncc  is  lacking.  thc  thcological  and  socioeco- 
tiotnic  itnplications  of  thcsc  ascctic  noccltics  wcrc 
no  douht  discusscd  at  lcngth.  T'hcir  cxplicit  coti- 
dcnination  h\  thc  council  is  ncrcrthclcss  halanccd 
hy  ;t  forcef  ul  af'íirination  (in  thc  lcttcr's  cpilogue) 
of  traditional  asccticistn  and  contincncc.  I  hc  can- 
ons  constitutc  oui  carlicst  and.  hcucc.  crucial  cvi- 
dence  for  thc  ot  igins  of  monas  i  tcas.M  in  Asia 
Minor.  Dcspitc  llicir  procincial  origin,  thcy  wcrc 
includcd  in  all  thc  tnajor  canonical  collcctions  of 
thc  chitrch;  Bai.samon  and  /onaras  cotnincnicd 
on  tliem  (PCi  ig“:  i  233-73). 

sonua..  Mansi  2:101)5-1  u>s*. 

t.lt  .  C.  (■ì'iltonutm.  "Lc  Monac  liisnu'  an  I \'"  ,s.  cn  Asic 
Mincurc:  l)c  tiangrcs  au  Mcssalianisinc.  Sll'  2  (llciiin 
HJ57)  |oo —  1  5.  j.  dc  (ihiurma.  "l.'anatlicinc  du  Contilc  dc 
(iangrcs  contic  <  cu\  <(uí  sous  picicsic  dc  <  hnstianisnic 
mcitcnl  Ics  cschn  cs  à  cjnincr  Icnrs  niaitrcs,"  Rrvitr  hi\toiique 
tlt'  tlnul  /iatt(tii.\  fl  rtmnj'rr  60  ( 1  < ).S 22 !  í»l>  1  —  78.  -A.l’. 

GANOS,  MOUNT,  lioly  nnnmtain  in  Thrace,  on 
thc  wcstcrn  shorc  ol  thc  Sca  ol  Marniara.  ahout 
15  km  southwcst  of  Rhaidcstos.  l.ocatcd  ncar  thc 
small  town  of  (ianos  (r«c(c)oç,  inod.  Gazikov).  hv 
thc  ioth  or  1  nli  C.  thc  mountain  was  thc  sitc  of 
a  fcdcration  of  nionastic  communitics.  hcadcd  In 
a  PRoros  (Lautetn,  Corpus  5.2,  nos.  1228—32). 
One  of'  its  niost  famous  protoi  was  John  Puournr.s, 
who  assisted  Euthyinios  /igaisunos  in  thc  compi- 
lation  of  his  Patiopìia.  It.s  nionasterics  sufîercd 
dcslruction  during  thc  attacks  of  thc  Bulgarians 
in  1  199,  thc  Crusadcrs  in  1203,  and  thc  Catalan 
Cotnpany  in  thc  earfy  ìgtli  C.  In  thc  latc  igtli  C. 
thc  futnrc  patriarch  Ai  hanasios  I  fouudcd  a 
double  monastcry  there  and  dashcd  with  the  pro- 
UiiÌonist  bishof)  of  Ganos  who  had  hcen  installcd 
hy  I’air.  John  XI  Bckkos.  M.wi.mos  Kausokai.v- 
bitus  .s])ent  thc  early  part  of’  liis  career  011  Ganos. 

t.rr.  R.  Jatiin,  I..  Sliernon,  DIlGli  19  (1981)  110.7— 10. 
M.  (ÌL'dcon.  "Mncmcia  latrcias  chnslianikcs  cn  (lanodio- 
rois."  Ek.M  32  (191  2)  30,(1.  311-1 3.  325-27.  352-55.  389- 
92.  Zaeos,  Srals,  vol.  2.  110.688.  -A.M.T. 

GARDEN  (KT)7roç,  also  callcd  pnibolion).  Lsscntial 
to  Byz.  hortici 'i.tur k,  gai  dcns  fonncd  a  valuablc 
part  of  a  domestic  csiahlislimctu,  prmiding  its 
mcmbcrs  with  trutí  atid  vcgctahlcs.  Evcn  a  pooc 


monasici  \  had  a  gardcn  (c.g..  vita  ol  Mclctios  tfic 
N'oungcr,  cd.  \'.  \'asif’cv ski j .  PPSb  17  |  i88(ì|  21.17— 
!<)),  and  mosi  pcasants,  according  to  Athonìtc 
praltliha,  had  \incvards  and  sniall  gardcn  plots 
(I.aiou,  Prasanl  Socit'G  32!  ).  Big  tarms.  likc  that 
olThc  Arg\  ropouloi  in  1  -,t h-C TTicssalonikc,  which 
raiscd  vcgclal)lcs  for  markct,  arc  also  known.  TTicrc 
was  110  clear  dísliiution  bctwccn  vi\kv 'ards,  gar- 
dctis,  and  kitchcn  gardcns:  \  incs  oftcn  grcw  to- 
gcthcr  wiili  (and  upon)  fruit  Irccs,  attd  \cgclablcs 
wcrc  raiscd  undcr  trccs;  accordingh  "mixcd”  tcrnis 
snc  1 1  as aniprlohrpiiin  (vmcvard-garden)  wcrc  uscd. 
Gardcns  wcrc  usualU  cstahlisiicd  where  tlicrc  was 
acccss  to  watcr;  in  instanccs  whcrc  irrication 
was  uscd.  ihc  plot  was  somctinics  <jualificd  wit.h 
ilic  adjccti\c  li\popolioii  (drinking).  Prohahh  the 
tcrin  ( linsopn ibolon  designated  allotmcnts  whcrc 

110  it  rigaLÌon  systcm  ha<f  bcen  installcd.  \'incvards 
an<l  gardcns  were  usually  summtidcd  hy  a  lcncc 
and  a  díuh  (alrcady  mentioned  in  thc  Earmtr’s 
].aw).  and  latcr  cvcn  hv  a  brick  wall,  an<!  spccial 
guards  wcre  commonh  uscci  to  prccent  trespass- 
ing. 

I’lcasurc  gardcns  ot:cupv  an  importam  placc  in 
Bvz.  roma.ncf  as  a  placc  for  roniantic  cncountcrs, 
and  thc  gardcn  of  Edkn  playcd  a  signiHcant  part 
m  Bvz.  cosmologA'. 

1.11.  ().  Schisscl.  Dri  li\~(iiiliitt.\rlii'  (i/nlriì  (Yicnnii  1942). 
A.R.  l.illlcwood.  "Roninmic  l’aiadiscs:  Tlu’  Rólc  <>('  tlie 
(ìanlen  in  thc  B\/..nuinc  Romancc."  HMGS  5  ( 1  l)7< >)  <),-,— 
il).  — ]AV,.\.,  A.K 

GARIGLIANO,  or  l.iris,  a  river  in  southcrn  ltaly 
(in  tlie  arca  of  (ìacta).  In  the  second  half  of  the 
yth  G.  thcrc  existcd  011  the  right  bank  of  the 
Garigliano  an  Arab  colony  dangcrous  botfi  to 
Ronic  and  to  Bvz.  possessions  in  southern  Italy. 
In  thc  ncxt  century  Fope  Joiin  X  ldrced  the  Arabs 
t.o  retrcat  to  tlie  Garigliano  f'rom  Narni  and  Giculi. 

111  914  the  coalition  tliat  arose  against  thc  Arabs 
of  thc  Garigliano  region  induded  thc  ncwly  elet.ted 
popc,  Gonstantinoplc,  and  Bcrengar  of  Friuli  as 
wcil  as  Spolcto  and  several  other  soutTiern  Italian 
print  edoms.  ln  Juiie  915  the  Byz.  íleet  blocked 
tlie  estuary  of'  thc  Garigliano,  ancl  a  utiited  anny 
(including  the  troops  of  Nicholas  Ficingli,  slralrgos 
of  l.ongobardia)  fbrccd  thc  Muslims  to  Hcc  to  tlie 
moumain  |)caks.  In  Aug.  915,  prcsscd  b\'  famine, 
thcy  tried  to  cscape  but  were  killcd  or  captured. 
A  legend  asserts  tliat  ihe  apostles  Feter  and  Faul 
appcarcci  ancf  eiuouraged  thc  Ghristian  anny. 
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ur.  Vasiliev,  Byz.  Arabes  2.1:236—38.  O.  Vehse,  “Das 
Büttrlnis  gegeri  die  Sura/eiien  voni  Jahre  915,"  Quellen  und 
ForschungeJi  aus  ítaliemschrn  Archẁen  und  Bibholhekm  19  (1927) 
181-204.  -A.K. 

GARIZIM.  See  Neafolis. 

GARLAND,  ropc  woveri  of  leaves,  usually  laurel, 
sometirnes  with  f'ruit  or  flowers  and,  like  the 
wreath,  suggestive  ofceremonial  splendor.  (iom- 
mon  in  Late  Antique  art,  garlatids  were  some- 
times  carried  by  putti  and  combined  witli  masks 
in  the  classicai  tradition.  l’hey  frequently  fes- 
looned  official  and  funerary  monuments,  for  ex- 
ample,  the  Mausoleunr  of  Diodetian  at  Split, 
consular  diptychs,  and  sarcophagi. 

Garlands  decorated  vaults  and  arch  soffits  in 
monumental  paintingand  mosaics  throughout  Byz. 
art,  e.g.,  Church  of  the  Acheiropoietos,  Thessa- 
lonike,  apse  mosaic  of  Hagia  Sophia  ((ionstanti- 
nople),  and  the  Chora  monastf.ry.  Framing  ele- 
ments  consisting  of  garlands  appeared  in  floor 
mosaics,  textiles,  and  book  illumination,  for 
example,  the  Paris  Psaltf.r.  They  were  most 
common  from  the  4th  to  6th  C.  and  again  in  the 
qth  to  ìoth  C. 

u  r.  E.  Börsch-Supan,  Garten-,  l-andschajls-  und  Paradies- 
moliven  im  Innenraurn  (Bcrlin  1967)  79—110.  Frantz,  “Byz. 
Illuminated  Ornameiu”  67 1.  -R.E.K. 


GASMOULOS  (ya<Tfioû\oç,  also  /3acr^roûXoç,  etym. 
unknown),  a  descendant  of  a  Byz.  and  a  Latin 
(most  often  a  Byz.  female  and  a  Latin,  esp.  Vene- 
lian,  male).  The  word  first  appears  in  sources  of 
the  second  half  of  the  ì^th  C.  Following  the 
reconquest  of  Constantinople  by  Michael  VIII 
Palaiologos  in  1261,  gasmouloi  were  recruited  in 
large  numbers  as  mercenaries  to  form  the  core  of 
the  light-armed  contingent  serving  aboard  Mi- 
chacl’s  rcf  urbished  fleet,  tlns  Gasmuu'uhun  appcais 
in  several  naval  campaigns  during  the  1260S  and 
1270S.  Despite  Andronikos  II’s  reduction  of  the 
fleet  in  1285,  some  gasmouloi  remained  in  the 
service  of  the  emperor,  others  served  aboard  Latin 
ships  or  acted  as  pirates  in  the  Aegean.  Later  they 
seem  to  have  played  a  significant  military  role  in 
the  Civu.  War  of  1341-47.  By  the  mid-i4th  C. 
service  in  the  fleet  as  a  gasmoulos  ( gasmouhke  dou- 
leia)  had  lost  its  ethnic  character.  Gasmouloi  served 
the  Ottomans  in  the  second  half  of  the  1 4th  C., 


and  gasmouloi  with  a  hereditary  military  obligation 
(senntio  et  tenimento  yasmulia )  served  the  Latin  rul- 
ers  in  the  Acgean  in  the  151)1—  i6th  C.  A  number 
of  gasmouloi  were  Venetian  nationals.  Their  na- 
tionality  was  a  source  of  friction  between  the  em- 
pire  and  V'enice  from  1277  until  the  1320S. 

t.ir.  D.  Jacoby,  “Les  V énitieus  naturalisés  dans  l’empire 
byzaiuin,“  TM  8  (1981)  221-24.  Ahrweiler,  Mer  339,  3 6 1  f, 
384.  405.  -M.B. 

GATE,  CITY,  designated  by  -nvkr\,  the  same  word 
as  “door,”  formed  an  opening  in  the  city  walls, 
usually  in  the  form  of  an  arch.  The  gate  marked 
the  point  where  the  principal  urban  thoroughfare 
changed  into  a  highway.  Through  the  gate  the 
city  communicated  with  the  outer  world:  goods 
were  imported,  livestock  driven  to  market,  troops 
departed  and  returned,  visitors  and  processions 
entered.  Some  portals  were  the  setting  of  cere- 
inonies,  such  as  adventus.  The  gates  sometimes 
consisted  of  wide  passages  for  carriages  and  nar- 
row  wickets  for  pedestrians.  Gates  were  the  weak- 
est  point  in  the  system  of  fortifications;  they  had 
to  be  barred  at  night  and  guarded  by  special 
watchmen  who  had  possession  of  the  kevs;  they 
were  flanked  by  towers. 

The  Roman  practice  of  embellishing  the  main 
entrances  in  city  walls  was  pursued  at  Split, 
Gamzigrad,  and  other  towms  and  camps.  Cates 
were  decorated  with  statuary  set  in  niches  and 
colonnades  resting  on  corbels  to  either  side  and 
above  the  gate.  Other  examples  are  preserved  at 
Nicaea,  Nikopolis,  and  the  north  and  south  gates 
at  Sergiopolis.  Apart  from  the  Golden  Gate  and 
those  of  the  Blachernai  quarter,  the  names  of 
seven  of  Constantinople’s  gates  are  known.  Most 
derive  from  the  region  of  the  city  in  which  they 
were  situated,  local  churches  (e.g.,  St.  Romanos), 
or  destinations  beyond  them  (Pf.ge,  Rhegion). 
Towers  flanking  these  gates  bear  many  inscrip- 
lions  aLLesiiiig  10  liieir  imperiai  sponsors’nip  or 
restoration.  There  is  little  basis  for  the  widespread 
supposition  that  some  gates  were  reserved  for 
military  use  only. 

ln  Byz.  symbolism  the  pyle  (gate  or  door)  played 
an  important  role:  both  heaven  and  hell  were 
supposed  to  have  gates;  Christ  was  a  gate  in  the 
tower  that  represented  the  Church,  and  the  gate 
facing  east  was  a  typos  of  the  Virgin.  In  iconog- 
raphy,  the  gate  stood  for  the  city  in  the  Entry 
into  Jerusalem,  for  the  province  in  the  Flight 
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into  Egytt.  Book  illustrators  employed  a  pyle  (a 
pt-sliaped  f'rarned  hf.aüpiece)  at  the  “entrance”  of 
many  texts. 

Li  r.  W.  Rarnapp,  Die  Stadlmauer  von  Resafa  i>i  Synen 
(Berlin  1976).  Janin,  CP  byz.  2(37-83.  E.B.  Smith,  Architec- 
tural  Symbolism  (Princeton  195(3)  10-51.  R.  Sthult/.e.  “Die 
römisc  hen  Stadttorc,"  B]b  1  18  (1909)  324-46. 

A.K.,  A.C. 

GATTILUSIO  (rareXtoŵ{oç)  or  Gattilusi,  Gen- 
oese  family  that  ruled  Lesbos  from  1355  to  1462. 
The  Levantine  branch  of  the  family  xvas  founded 
by  Francesco  1,  art  adventurer  who  was  reportedly 
instrumental  in  securing  control  of  Constantino- 
ple  for  John  V  Palaiologos  in  Nov.  1354  (Douk. 
67—69).  He  was  rewarded  with  rnarriage  (summer 
1355)  to  the  emperor’s  sister  Irene  (who  took  the 
name  Maria)  and  with  lordship  over  Lesbos.  In 
1366  he  helped  Amadeo  VI  oe  Savoy  recapture 
Gallipoli  (Rallipolis)  from  the  Turks.  Doukas 
called  Francesco  a  “good  and  faithful  friend”  of 
John  V;  he  accoinpanied  the  emperor  to  Rome 
in  1369.  Francesco  died  in  the  earthquake  that 
struck  Lesbos  on  6  Aug.  1384,  together  with  two 
of  his  sons,  Andronico  and  Domenico. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Francesco  II  (1384— 
1403),  w'hose  daughter  Irene  (later  Eugenia)  mar- 
ried  John  VII  Palaiologos  and  was  the  mother  of 
the  short-lived  Androniros  V  (N.  Oikonoinides, 
Thesaunsmata  5  [1968]  28—31  and  “Ivory  Pyxis” 
33  if).  To  underline  their  Palaiologan  connec- 
tions,  the  Gattilusio  family  made  frequent  use  of 
the  double-headed  eaglf,  on  their  coins  and  her- 


aldrv.  The  faniily  ruled  ovcr  I.esbos  until  1462, 
w'hen  Niccolò  Gattilusio  was  fbrced  to  surrender 
to  the  Turks.  They  also  acquired  control  of  other 
northern  Aegean  islands  and  coastal  lands,  in- 
cluding  Ainos,  Thasos,  Samothrace,  Lemnos,  and 
Palaia  Phokaia.  The  salt  beds  of  Ainos  and  alum 
mines  of  Phokaia  provided  substantial  income.  An 
important  source  for  the  later  history  of  the  fam- 
ily  is  Douhas,  who  was  in  the  service  of  the  Gat- 
tilusio  and  went  011  embassies  f  or  Dorino  I  (1428- 
55)  and  Domenico  (1455-58).  (See  genealogical 
table.) 

lit.  G.T.  Dennis,  “The  Short  Chronicle  ol  Lesbos  1355- 
1428,"  Lesbiaka  5  (1966)  128-42.  W'.  Miller,  “The  Gattilusj 
of  I.esbos  (1355-1462),"  BZ  22  (1913)  406-47.  PLP, 
nos.3580— 94.  A.  Luttrell,  “John  Vs  Daughters:  A  Palaio- 
logan  Pu/zle,"  UOP  40  (1986)  103-12.  -A.M.T.,  A.C. 

GAUFREDUS  MALATERRA,  Benedictine  monk 
who  accompanied  other  Normans  to  southern 
Italy  and  who  evidently  belonged  to  the  entourage 
of  Count  Roger  I  of  Sicily;  died  before  noi.  At 
Count  Roger  I’s  request  Gaufredus  authored  On 
the  Deeds  of  Roger  Count  of  Calabria  and  Sicily  and 
his  Brother  Robert  Guiscard,  a  history  of  the  Nor- 
mans  from  ca.1038  to  1099.  Dedicated  to  Anger- 
ius,  bishop  of  Catania,  the  work  mixes  prose  with 
verse  and  apparently  was  left  unfmished.  Al- 
though  the  earlier  part  contains  legendary  mate- 
rial,  the  contemporary  section  offers  unique  de- 
tails  on  prosopography  and  military  events  of  the 
Byz.-Norman  conflict  in  southern  Italy,  possibly 
furnished  by  Roger’s  court.  Gaufredus  considered 


SELECTED  GENEALOGY  OF  THE  GATTILUSIO  FAMILY  IN  THE  LEVANT 
IN  THE  FOURTEENTH  AND  FIFTEENTH  CENTURIES 

Francesco  I  m.  Irene-Maria  Palaiolot'ina 


Francesco  II  m.  (?)  daughter  of  JOHN  V  PalaIOLOGOS  Andronico 


Domenico 


Jacopo  I  Dorino  I 


— , - 1 

Palamede  Irene-Eugenia  m.  JüHN  V II  PalaIOLOGOS 


r - "i - r 

Domenico  Nitcolò  Caierina  Dorino  II 

m.  CONSTANTINE  XI 
Palaioi.ogos 

Basetl  im  A.  Luitrell.  ÜOP  40  1 1986)  103-12. 
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thc  Bvz.  too  soft  to  make  good  warriors  (bk.g, 
ch.13),  but  his  account  shcds  much  light  on  Byz. 
Cai.abria,  esp.  on  George  Maniahf.s  (bk.  1,  chs. 
7-8),  and  the  subjugation  of  Calabria  (bk.i,  chs. 
9-37).  He  describes  how  Guiscard  exp!oited  Mi- 
chaei  VII’s  deposition  (bk-3,  chs.  13-14)  and  the 
Norman  assault  on  Greece  (bk-3,  chs.  24—29,  33, 
39-4  0- 

Ei).  De  rebus  gestis  Rogerìi  Calabriae  et  Siciliae  Comitis ,  ecl. 
E.  Pontieri  [=  RIS-  5.1J  (Bologna  1927-28)  3-108. 

UT.  O.  Capitani,  “Specitìt:  Motivations  and  Gonlinuing 
Thcnies  in  the  Norman  Chronicles  oi  Southern  Italy:  Elev- 
enth  antl  Twelfth  Centuries,"  in  The  Normans  in  Sicily  a>id 
Southern  Italy  (Oxford  1977)  1-46.  KaravannopuIos-Ẃeiss, 
Q_uellenkunde  2:415.  -M.MtC. 

GAVRIIL  OF  LESNOVO,  Bulgarian  hermit  and 
saint;  born  Osice  near  Kriva  Palanka,  H.  ìith- 
early  1  2th  C.  Gavriil  founded  the  monastery  of 
thc  Archangel  Michael  (later  known  as  the  Les- 
novo  monastery)  on  the  slopes  of  Mt.  P!avitsa, 
near  the  village  of  Lesnovo  (now  in  the  Yugoslav 
republic  of  Macedonia).  Established  in  the  period 
of  Byz.  rule  in  Bulgaria,  it  became  a  center  of 
learning  and  book  production  throughout  the 
Midcllc  Ages.  In  the  second  half  of  the  i4th  C. 
the  saint’s  remains  were  removed  to  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Apostles  in  the  capital  city  of  Túr- 
novo.  The  present  monastery  church  was  built  in 
1347  by  the  Serbian  despotes  Jovan  Oliver  on  the 
site  of  Gavriil’s  original  church.  The  fine  frescoes 
are  probably  of  the  same  date. 

lit.  G.  Traichev,  Manastmte  v  Makedonija  (Sofìa  1930) 
gi-101.  K.  Balabanov,  A.  Nikolovski,  D.  Kornakov,  Spo- 
menici  na  hulturata  na  Makedomja  (Skopje  1980)  112-17, 
304  (plate).  -R.B. 

GAYANË.  See  YalarSapat. 

GAZA  (rá£a,  Ar.  Ghazzah),  ancient  city  on  south- 
ern  coast  of  Palestine  that  remained  prosperous 
until  the  end  of  the  6th  C.,  whcn  the  Piacenza 
Pilgrim  (ch.33)  called  it  a  “lovely  and  renowned 
city.”  Gaza  lay  inland,  almost  5  km  froin  its  harbor 
at  Constantia.  It  was  a  center  of  trade  with  Mecca; 
according  to  Arabic  legend,  Hashlm,  great-grand- 
father  of  Muhammad,  died  there.  Gaza  resisted 
the  penetration  of  CJhristianity  and  untìl  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  5th  C.  possessed  a  pagan  shrine  of 
Zeus  Marnas  (the  Marneion),  which  was  finally 
destroyed  by  Porphyrios  of  Gaza,  probably  in 
402.  Even  after  the  extinction  of  paganism,  Gaza 
remained  an  important  focus  of  ancient  culture; 


teachers  at  its  school  of  rhetoric  included  Cho- 
rikios  of  Gaza  and  Proropios  of  Gaza,  while 
Dorotheos  of  Gaza  was  an  infiuential  monastic 
writer.  On  the  Madaba  mosaic  map,  Gaza  is  shown 
as  a  large  city  with  colonnaded  streets  crossing  its 
center  and  a  large  basilica  in  the  midclle,  probably 
the  church  ereeted  over  the  Marneion.  A  mosaic 
dated  by  (íreek  inscription  to  508/9  w'as  found 
during  the  excavations  of  a  synagogue  on  the 
seashore;  it  represents  David  as  Orpheus,  and 
dressed  as  a  Byz.  emperor  (A.  Ovadiah,  IEJ  19 
[1969]  1 93-98)- 

When  Gaza  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs  under 
‘Amr  in  635,  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  were 
massacred;  the  Christian  civilian  population  sur- 
vived,  however,  and  the  city  remained  thc  seat  of 
the  governor  of  the  Negev.  In  723—26  the  pilgrim 
Willibald  saw  a  church  in  Gaza.  The  sequence  of 
ceramic  finds  near  Gaza  indicates  that  soon  there- 
after  the  area  was  abandoned  (L.Y.  Rahmani,  IEJ 
33  [>983]  al9-3°)-  Probably  recovered  by  the 
ìoth  C.,  Gaza  was  agaín  in  ruins  when  it  fell  to 
the  Crusaders.  They  fortitìed  it  anew  from  ca.i  149, 
and  a  lower  town  of  merchants  and  peasants  grew 
up  around  the  citadel.  The  citadel  of  Gaza  played 
an  ìmportant  part  in  the  Crusaders’  conquest  of 
Asralon.  Saladin  captured  Gaza  in  1187,  but 
Richard  I  Lionheart  retook  it  and  the  Latins  held 
it  until  1  229.  Gaza  was  never  a  goal  of  pilgrimage, 
but  an  f.ulogia  stamp  with  a  representation  of 
the  Virgin  was  found  near  there  (L.Y.  Rahmani, 
IEJ  20  [1970]  105-08). 

lit.  D.  Sourdel,  EI'1  2:1056!.  G.  Downey,  Gaza  in  the 
Early  Sixth  Century  (Norman,  Okla.,  1963).  K.  Scitz,  üie 
Schule  von  Gaza  (Heidelberg  1892).  EAEHL  2:408—17. 

-G.V.,  A.K.,  Z.U.M. 

GAZES,  THEODORE,  Greek  émigré  teacher  and 
translator  in  Italy;  born  Thessalonike  ca.1400, 
died  Policastro  in  Calabria  1475/6.  The  early  ca- 

_  O _ /r .  r.t  .\  :  -  .. - 1..  .1  - . -  .1  n  . 

ÌLGI  U1  'OaLL.A  U  pwv.zl  l  J  UOVUlllVmGU. 

fore  1440  he  moved  to  Italy  and  taughi  Greek  in 
Ferrara,  Naples,  and  Rome,  where  he  joined  the 
literary  circle  of  Bessarion.  In  Ferrara  he  wrote 
the  I ntrodiiction  to  Greek  Grammar  (D.  Donnet,  By- 
mntion  49  [1979]  1 33—55),  which  became  the  stan- 
dard  textbook  for  humanists  and  w'as  highly  praised 
by  Erasmus.  He  also  delivered  a  speech  called  On 
the  Importance  of  Greek  Studies,  in  which  he  empha- 
sized  the  value  of  readíng  Greek  literature  as 
preparation  for  participation  in  political  life.  Gazes 
contributed  much  to  developing  mutual  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  worlds;  he  translated 
Cicero  and  Claudian  into  Creek  and  made  Latin 
translations  or  paraphrases  of  Xenophon,  Aris- 
totle,  and  some  patristic  texts  (e.g.,  Chrysostom’s 
commentary  on  Matthew).  The  study  of  Aristotle, 
whom  Gazes  tried  to  reconcile  with  Christian  doc- 
trines  on  the  Trinity,  on  the  immortality  of  the 
individual  soul,  and  on  the  incarnation,  led  him 
into  polemics  with  Pi.ethon,  the  consistent  fol- 
lower  of  Plato. 

Gazes  supported  the  policy  of  Union  of 
Churches,  in  which  he  saw  the  only  means  to  stop 
the  Ottoman  conquest.  His  letter  to  Francesco 
Filelfo,  a  treatise  on  the  origin  of  the  Turks  (PG 
161:997—1006),  attests  to  his  interest  in  their  his- 
tory.  Moreover,  Gazes  argues  against  Plethon’s 
fatalistic  concept  of  the  Turkish  invasion  as  a 
revenge  for  Alexander  the  Cireat’s  conquest;  he 
lays  the  foundation  of  historical  criticism,  drawing 
a  contrast  between  Plethon’s  account  and  the  his- 
tory  of  the  Turks  as  presented  by  “Skylax”  (i.e., 
Skylitzes),  whom  Cazes  hnds  closer  to  Strabo. 

ed.  PG  19:1168-1216;  161 :985-ioi4.  For  complete  list 
of  works,  see  Tusculum-Lexikon  269. 

ur.  D.J.  Geanakoplos,  “Theodore  Gaza,  a  Byzancine 
Scholar  of  the  Palaeologan  'Renaissance’  in  the  Italian 
Renaissance,”  MedHum  n.s.  12  (1984)  61-81.  J.  Irmscher, 
“Theodoros  Gazes  als  griechischer  Patriot,”  ParPass  78 
(1961)  161-73.  PLP,  no.3450.  -A.R.,  A.M.T. 


GEITONIA  (yeiTOvLa),  neighborhood,  quarter; 
the  term  was  esp.  often  applied  to  Antioch,  where 
Malalas  (Malal.  417.14)  mentions  various  geiloniai. 
Some  geitoniai  are  known  by  name:  in  Evagrios 
Scholastikos  (HE  2.12),  Ostrakine;  in  Malalas 
(272.6),  Skepane;  and  in  Theophanes  (Theoph. 
68.16),  Iobiton.  G.  Downey  (A  History  of  Antioch 
[Princeton  1961]  478)  suggests  that  Ostrakine  was 
the  potters’  quarter.  Theophanes  (236.6)  also 
mentions  the  geitoniai  of  the  Blues  in  Constanti- 
nople,  arid  in  an  excerpt  from  Malalas  (T.  Mornm- 
sen,  Hermes  6  [  1 972]  380!')  a  geitonia  la  Maientiolou 
in  Constantinople  reappears.  A.P.  Djakonov’s  the- 
ory  (in  VizSb  1 55f )  that  geüoniai  were  centers  of 
factions  is  now  rejected. 

The  term  geitonia  disappeared  after  the  6th  C. 
but  the  term  geitonema  (“neighborhood”)  contin- 
ued  in  use.  The  hagiographer  of  Grf.gory  of 
Derapolis  (vita,  ed.  Dvornik,  63.22-26)  reveals 
that  geitonema  gave  some  right  to  a  neighboring 
piece  of  land. 


i.rr.  Gameron,  Circus  Factions  2Öf.  G.  Prin/ing,  “Zu  den 
Wohnvierteln  der  Grünen  und  Blauen  in  Ronstantinopel,” 
Studien  lur  Frijhgeschìchte  Fonstantmopels  (Muilich  1973)  3 1  f , 
37-4  n  -A  .K. 

GEITONIARCHES  (yeiTomápgTì^),  the  chief  of- 
íìcial  of  the  geitoni a.  According  to  the  6th-C. 
Grf.gentios  (PG  86:5770),  the  king  of  the  Him- 
yarites  established  in  his  capital  36  regiones  and 
appointed  to  each  a  geitoniarches  with  a  serreton. 
In  the  late  9th-C.  Kletorologion  of  Philotheos  the 
term  designates  subaltern  officials  of  two  depart- 
ments — that  of  the  eparch  of  the  city  and  that 
of  the  demarchoi.  l’he  scanty  evidence  creates 
problems.  If  ìoth-Ci.  geiloniarchai  were  in  fact  dis- 
trict  magistrates,  it  seems  strange  that  Philotheos 
speaks  of  only  1 2  geitoniarchai  (Oikonomides,  Listes 
209.22),  whereas  there  were  14  districts  in  Con- 
stantinople.  Secondly,  if  the  geitoniarchai  of  the 
demarchoi  were  local  supervisors,  then  it  is  curious 
that  there  was  only  one  geitoniarch.es  of  each  color 
(Cameron,  Circus  Factions  92,  n.3). 

lit.  Oikonomides,  Listes  32  1,  11.  194,326.  -A.K. 

GELASIOS  OF  CAESAREA,  nephew  of  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  dicd  395.  Gelasios  (FeAácrtoç)  was 
elected  bishop  of  Caesarea  in  367.  As  a  Nicaean, 
he  naturally  fell  foul  of  the  Arian  emperor  Valens 
and  was  ousted,  but  came  back  on  the  accession 
of  'Fheodosios  I.  Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus  (HE 
5.8)  commends  the  purity  of  both  Cielasios’s  doc- 
trine  and  his  life.  Jf.rome  (De  vir.  ill.  130)  observes 
that  he  wrote  quite  well,  but  did  not  publish.  At 
least  some  works  circulated,  however,  since  a 
number  of  authors  do  cite  him.  Photios  (Bibl., 
cod.89)  distinguishes  two  or  three  Gelasioses  of 
Ciaesarea  and  lists  their  works,  among  which  was 
the  Church  History,  which  ends  with  the  death  of 
Cionstantine  the  Great.  Its  rclationship  to  the  iast 
two  books  of  the  continuation  hy  Riifinus  of 
Aquileia  is  much  disputed  (J.  Schamp,  FBR  6 
[1987]  146-52;  idem,  Bymnùon  57  [1987]  360- 
90).  Only  fragments  survive,  as  is  the  case  with 
his  Exposition  of  the  Symbol,  possibly  similar  to  the 
catechetical  lectures  of  his  uncle  Cyril.  A  polemic 
Against  the  Anomaeans  inentioned  by  Photios  is  lost. 

ed.  I)iekarup,  AnalPatr  16—49. 

lit.  F.  Winkelniann,  Untmuchungen  zur  Hirchengeschìchte 
des  Gelasios  von  Kaisarein  (Berlin  1966).  A.  Glas,  Die  Kirchen- 
geschichte  des  Gelasios  van  Knisareia  (Leipzig-Berlin  1914). 

-B.B. 
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GELASIOS  OF  KYZIKOS,  church  historian;  died 
after  475.  The  name  of  Gelasios  (re\ácrtoç)  is 
preserved  only  by  Photios  ( Bibl cods.  15  and  88); 
the  MSS  of  his  writings,  of  which  the  oldest  and 
the  most  important  codex  is  Milan,  Ambros.  gr. 

of  the  i2th  and/or  tgth  C.  (i.e.,  later  than 
Photios),  are  anonymous.  Of  his  life  is  known  only 
what  he  himself  says  in  the  preface  to  his  History : 
he  was  a  son  of  a  priest  in  Kyzikos  and  composed 
his  work  during  the  rebellion  of  Basihsros  in 
order  to  refute  the  statement  of  the  partisans  of 
Eutyches  that  the  fathers  of  the  Council  of  Ni- 
caea  allegedly  had  been  inclined  to  the  Mono- 
physite  creed.  The  title  of  the  book  was  Ekklesias- 
tike  hisloria  (Church  History),  replaced  in  Iater 
tradition  by  the  title  Syntagma  of  the  Holy  Council 
in  Nicaea.  The  book  begins  with  Constantine  I  the 
Great’s  assumption  of  power;  the  manuscript 
breaks  off  at  the  description  of  the  synod  in  Tyre 
in  335.  According  to  Photios,  the  history  originally 
extended  to  the  end  of  Constantine’s  reign;  the 
Bibliotheca  also  records  that  Gelasios  rejected  the 
view  that  the  emperor  was  baptized  by  a  heretic 
and  affirmed  that  Constantine  was  Orthodox.  For 
his  compilation  Gelasios  used  some  sources  that 
are  still  extant  (Eusebios  of  Caesarea,  Rufinus, 
Sorrates,  Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus)  as  well  as 
some  texts  now  lost,  such  as  the  Church  History  of 
Gelasios  of  Caesarea,  the  Church  History  of  a 
certain  John,  and  the  documents  of  the  Council 
of  Nicaea,  particularly  the  address  of  Constantine 
to  the  Council  and  the  dialogue  between  the  Fa- 
thers  of  Nicaea  and  the  Arian  philosopher  Phai- 
don. 

f.d.  PG  85: 1 191-1360.  Knchengeschichte,  ed.  G.  Loeschcke, 
M.  Heinemann  (Leipzig  1918). 

lit.  F.  Winkelmann,  “Die  Quellen  der  Hisloria  Ecclesias- 
tica  des  Gelasius  von  Gyzicus  (nach  475),”  BS  27  (1966) 
104-30.  C.T.H.R.  Ehrhardt,  “Constantinian  Documents  in 
Gelasius  of  Cyzicus,  Ecclesiastical  History JbAChr  23  (1980) 
48-57.  G.  Loeschcke,  “Das  Syntagma  des  Gelasius  Cyzi- 
cenus,  RhM  n.s.  Go  (1905)  594—613*  (iÿs>6)  34 "'77' 

-A.K.,  B.B. 

GELASIUS  I,  pope  (from  1  Mar.  492);  died  21 
Nov.  496;  probably  an  African  by  birth.  As  arch- 
deacon  and  papal  secretary  under  Felix  III,  Ce- 
lasius  exerted  influence  even  before  his  election 
to  the  papacy.  He  contributed  much  to  developing 
the  concept  of  papal  primacy.  Unlike  his  prede- 
cessor  Leo  I,  Gelasius  sought  support  from  the 
barbarians,  esp.  Theodoric  the  Grf.at.  When 


Emp.  Zeno  and  particularly  Anastasios  I  inclined 
toward  alliance  with  Alexandria  against  Rome,  he 
favored  severing  relations  with  Constantinople. 
He  rejected  the  Henotiron  and  accused  Patr. 
Ararios  of  heresy;  his  opposition  to  Constanti- 
nople  was  formulated  in  instructions  ( commonìto - 
rium)  sent  to  Theodoric’s  magister  offtciorum  Probus 
Faustus  Niger.  In  his  treatises,  Celasius  developed 
the  idea  of  papal  authority  as  parallel  to  that  of 
the  emperor — as  a  governor  of  all  the  Romans 
based  on  the  jus  puhlicurn — but  with  the  emperor 
receiving  his  power  from  men  and  the  pope  from 
God.  Accordingly,  Gelasius  stated  that  the  canons 
of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451)  had  validity 
only  insofar  as  they  were  acknowledged  by  the 
papacy,  and  he  denied  the  legality  of  canon  28 
(H.  Anton,  ZKirch  88  [1977]  79—82).  It  was  prob- 
ably  under  his  auspices  that  the  legend  of  Pope 
Silvester  developed. 

lit.  W.  Ullmann,  Gelasius  I  (Stuttgarl  ig8i).  Idem,  “Der 
Grundsatz  der  Arbeitsteilung  bei  Gelasius  I,”  Hisljb  97-98 
(1978)  41-70.  J.  Taylor,  “Thc  Early  Papacy  at  Work:  Ge- 
lasius  I  (492-96),”  Journal  of  Rdigwus  Histoiy  8  (Sydney 
l975)  3 1 7_32-  -A.K. 

GELATT,  a  monastic  academy  southwest  of  Ku- 
taisi  in  Georgia,  founded  by  David  II/I V  the 
Restorer  in  1 106  and  completed  under  King 
Demetrios  (1125—56).  The  hatholihan,  a  domed 
cruciform  building  with  low  chapels  inserted  at 
the  four  corners,  is  completely  frescoed,  save  the 
apse,  which  carries  a  mosaic  of  the  Virgin  Nr- 
ropoios.  The  subject  and  medium  are  both  rare 
in  Georgia,  suggesting  Byz.  work,  as  does  the 
presence  of  a  lengthy  Creek  inscription.  The  pose 
of  the  Virgin,  however — standing  and  closely 
flanked  by  archangels — and  the  enamel-like  col- 
ors,  are  local  features,  as  is  the  juxtaposition  of 
the  mosaic  with  frescoes  (now  obscured  by  i6th- 
and  i7th-C.  work)  in  the  nave.  Twelfth-century 
frescoes  in  the  narthex  represent  the  Seven  Ecu- 
menical  Councils. 

lit.  R.  MepisaSvili,  Architehtumyj  ansambl’  Gelati  (Tbilisi 
1966).  -A.T. 

GELIMER  (Yehiycep),  last  Vandal  king  (530—34); 
born  North  Africa  at  unknown  date,  died  Calatia 
at  unknown  date.  The  son  of  Gelaris,  great-grand- 
son  of  Gaiseric,  and  nephew  of  kings  Cuntha- 
mund  and  Thrasamund,  Gelimer  became  king 
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after  his  overthrow  of  the  philobyzantine  Hilderic 
on  19  May  (Stein,  infra  311)  or  15  June  530 
(Courtois,  infra  269).  This  act  and  his  haughty 
rejection  of  the  demand  of  Justinian  1  that  Hild- 
eric  be  handed  over  created  a  diplomatic  pretext 
for  the  Byz.  reconquest  of  North  Africa.  Belisa- 
rios’s  landing  of  an  expeditionary  force  in  Sept. 

533  surprised  Gelimer,  who  ineptly  directed  the 
Vandal  resistance;  Belisarios  subsequently  de- 
feated  the  Vandals  at  Ad  Decimum  on  13  Sept. 
533.  Gelimer  unsuccessfully  tried  to  besiege  Be- 
lisarios  at  Ciarthage,  was  crushed  at  Tricamarum 
in  mid-Dec.,  and  fled  to  Mt.  Pappuaon  the  border 
of  Numidia  during  the  winter  of  533-34.  In  Apr. 

534  Gelimer  surrendered  to  Belisarios,  effectively 
ending  Vandal  resistance.  Gelimer  was  brought 
to  Carthage,  and  then  in  the  summer  of  534  with 
his  wife  and  children  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
was  exhibited  in  a  triumph  in  the  Hippodrome. 
Justinian  gave  him  an  estate  in  Cialatia  but  denied 
him  the  rank  of  patrikios  because  he  refused  to 
renounce  Arianism.  Despite  his  earlier  reputation 
for  military  prowess,  Gelimer  was  a  poor  military 
commander  whose  complex  and  moody  person- 
ality  (according  to  Prokopios,  Wars  3:19.25-29) 
caused  his  lack  of  steadiness  and  inability  to  rule 
or  to  save  his  kingdom  and  people. 

LIT.  C.  Gourtois,  Les  Vandales  et  l'Afrique  (Parìs  1955;  rp. 
Aalen  1964)  esp.  269—71,  353—55.  Stein,  Histoire  2:314- 
18.  L.  Schmidt,  Ceschichte  der  Wandalen  (Munich  1942)  121- 
41.  P.  Pischel,  Kulturgeschichte  und  Voìkskunst  der  Wandalen 
(Frankfurt-Bern  1980)  117-22.  -W'.E.K. 

GEMS  (Atöápta)  in  Byz.  were  used  for  jewf.lry, 
on  horse  fittings,  weapon  mounts  and  scabbards, 
and  religious  items,  such  as  crosses  and  liturgical 
vessels;  they  could  also  be  attached  to  textiles.  A 11 
types  of  precious  and  semiprecious  stones  were 
used,  the  most  common  being  carnelians,  emer- 
alds,  sardonyx,  jasper,  haematite,  lapis  lazuli, 
amethysts,  and  rock  crystal.  Stones  were  used  in 
their  natural  crystalline  form  wherever  that  oc- 
curred,  polished  or  carved  into  cameos  and  ring- 
stones.  They  were  rarely  faceted,  even  though  the 
use  of  diamonds  for  cutting  diarnonds  was  known. 
Gems  were  used  in  conjunction  wóth  gold,  silver, 
and  other  materials.  Thirty  stones,  of  seven  dif- 
ferent  kinds,  are  combined  w'ith  marble  and  glass 
paste  on  Justin  II’s  reliquary  cross  (C.  Belting- 
Ihm ,JbRGZM  12  [1965]  142— 66).  A  law  of  Leo  I 
(Cod.Just.  XI  1  a [  1  1  ])  expressly  states  that  private 


indÌYÌduals  were  forbidden  to  use  peails,  emer- 
alds,  and  hyahinlhoi  (sapphires,  aquamarines,  ame- 
tliysts?)  011  harness  trappings  but  were  allowed  to 
usc  other  gemstones.  The  imperial  monopoly  on 
the  use  of  specific  gems  may  have  been  entirely 
for  economic  reasons  or  could  irnply  belief  in  the 
amuletic  value  of  such  stones.  The  two  most  im- 
portant  works  on  the  healing  powers  of  gems  were 
written  by  Epiphanios  of  Salamis  and  Michael 
Psfi.i.os. 

i.it.  U.T.  Holmes,  “Mcdiaeval  Gem  Stones,"  Speculum  g 
(1934)  195-204.  Z.  Rádár,  “Cber  die  Symbolik  der  Edel- 
steine  der  ungarischen  Rrone,”  in  Studien  zur  Machtsymbolik 
des  mittelalterlichen  Ungarn  (Budapest  1983)  147-52. 

-s.b.c;.,  A.C. 

GENEALOGY  OF  CHRIST,  enumerated  in  Mat- 
thew  1:1-17  (4°  names)  and  Luke  3:23-38  (56 
names),  is  commemorated  on  the  Sunday  before 
Christmas.  Illustrations  of  Christ’s  ancestors  are 
rare:  for  example,  Paris,  B.N.  gr.  64,  fols.  iov- 
1  ìr,  and  thc  two  fkifzf.  Gospf.ls  where  the  ances- 
tors  appear  as  witnesses  to  the  Incarnation.  The 
43  ancestors  named  in  the  liturgy  adorn  the  inner 
narthex  domes  of  the  Chora,  and  ancestors  ap- 
pear  in  the  nave  of  the  Church  of  the  Nativity  at 
Bethlfhf.m  (i2th  C.).  Christ’s  Davidic  ancestry 
through  his  mother,  Mary,  is  frequently  empha- 
sized:  David  is  axially  aligned  with  Christ  in  mon- 
umental  cycles  and  accompanies  him  in  Gospel 
headpieces  (Parma,  Bibl.  Pal.  5 — -Nelson,  Preface 
&  Miniature,  frontispiece);  the  marginal  Psalters 
illuminate  Psalm  71  with  an  image  of  Mary,  who 
also  prefaces  aristocratic  Psalters;  and  tlie  Tree 
of  Jes.se  Hourishes  in  Palaiologan  art. 

lit.  S.  'lsuji,  “Thc  Headpiece  Miniatures  and  Geneal- 
ogy  Pictures  in  l’aris.  Gr.  74.”  DOP  29  (1975)  188-203. 
Underwood,  Kariye  Djami  1:49-59.  -A.W.C. 

GENESIOS  (renécrtoç),  conventional  narne  of  the 
ìoth-C.  author  of  the  anonymous  “History  of 
emperors”  that  is  preserved  in  a  single  MS  (Leip- 
zig,  Univ.  Lib.  gr.  16);  an  1  ìth-C.  hand  wrote  the 
text  of  Cenesios,  but  on  fol.248  another,  later 
hand  has  inserred  the  notation  “Genesiou”  (F. 
Sleinman,  VizVrem  21  [1914]  37—39)-  There  have 
been  numerous  attempts  to  reconstruct  the  biog- 
raphy  and  genealogy  of  Genesios,  who  has  been 
given  the  hrst  name  of  Joseph  (a  joseph  Cenesios 
is  mentioned  in  the  preamble  to  Skylitzes)  and 
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proclaimed  the  son  or  grandson  oí'  a  certain 
Armenian  Constantine  (A.  Markopoulos,  ZRVI 
24—25  [1986]  103—08).  Written  at  the  court  of' 
Constantine  VII,  the  chronicle  encompasses  the 
period  813—86  and  presents  events  from  the  view- 
point  of  the  Maoedonian  dynasty. 

fhe  problem  of  its  interrelationship  with  I'he- 
othanes  Continuatus  is  complicated:  because 
Genesios  stated  that  he  employed  eyewitnesses 
and  ruinors  (p.3. 11-12),  he  used  to  be  considered 
the  source  of  Theophanes  Continuatus;  compar- 
ing  thc  texts,  however,  leads  to  the  conclusion 
tliat  he  borrowed  his  material  from  the  contin- 
uator  (esp.  from  VriTA  Basilii)  or  that  they  both 
depended  on  the  same  source.  F.  Barisic  sug- 
gested  that  Genesios  used  Sf.rgios  theConfessor 
(Byzantio?i  31  [1961 J  2Öof).  Genesios’s  composition 
is  loose,  full  of  insertions  and  non  sequiturs.  F.s- 
pecially  poor  is  the  last  section,  on  Michael  III 
and  Basil  I;  its  allegedly  precise  data  turn  out  to 
be  either  invented  or  suspect. 

to.  Re.gìim  libri  quatluor,  eds.  A.  Lesmüller-Werner,  H. 
Thurn  (Berlin-New  Y'ork  1978). 

Lrr.  P.  Rarlin-Hayter,  “F.tudes  sur  les  deux  histoires  du 
règrie  de  Michel  III,”  Byzantion  41  (1971)  452-96.  F.  Bar- 
isic,  “Génésios  el  Ie  Continuateur  de  Théophane,”  B\zantion 
28  (1958)  1  19—33.  A  Werner,  “Die  Symax  des  eiufachcn 
Sat/.es  bei  Genesios,”  BZ  31  (1931)  258-323.  Ja.N.  Ljubar- 
skij,  “Theophanes  Continuatus  und  Genesios,”  BS  48  (1987) 
12-27.  -A.K. 

GENESIS,  first  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
deals  with  the  Creation.  Illustration  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis  is  found  most  abundantly  in  two  frag- 
mentary  MSS  that  are  unrelated  iconographically. 

The  Vienna  Genesis  (Vienna,  ÖNB  theol.  gr. 
31;  6th  C.)  now  consists  of  24  fblios  of  an  esti- 
mated  96.  It  is  a  sumptuous  book,  written  in  silver 
ink  011  purple-dyed  parchment.  The  layout  is  con- 
ceived  around  the  illustrations,  with  the  lower  half 
of  each  page  given  over  to  the  artist  and  the  text 
ill  the  uppcl  lialf  abbieviaied  íiom  the  Sepiu- 
agint.  No  tnanuscript  quite  like  it  survives.  The- 
ories  about  the  origin  of  its  iconography  and  styie 
have  led  to  an  attribution  to  the  region  of  Syria/ 
Palestine,  although  the  purple  parchment  might 
seem  to  point  to  Constantinople  itself. 

The  Cotton  Genesis  (I.ondon,  B.I..  Cott.  Otho 
B.YT;  5th?  C.)  once  contained  the  full  text  of 
Genesis  and  some  360  miniatures,  but  a  hre  in 
1 7'i 1  reduced  it  to  charred  and  shrunken  frag- 
nients.  Scholarly  ingenuity  has  reconstructed  in 


large  part  its  original  layout  and  to  some  extent 
the  appearance  of  its  miniatures.  This  was  pos- 
sible  after  study  of  iconographically  related  ma- 
terial,  notably  mosaics  in  the  porches  of  S.  Marco 
at  Venic:e,  which,  since  the  work  of  Tíkkanen 
(1899),  have  been  acccpted  as  closely  related  de- 
scendants  of  miniatures  in  the  Cotton  Genesis. 
The  Cotton  Cenesis  has  bcen  attributed  to  Egypt, 
in  part  011  the  basis  of  its  interest  in  the  Joserh 
story  and  enthusiasm  for  Nilotic  landscapes,  bee- 
hive  granaries,  and  pyramids. 

Further  cycles  of  Genesis  illustration  in  the  early 
period  are  implied  by  the  Octatelchs  and  mon- 
uments  such  as  the  mosaics  of  Monreale.  Yet,  in 
contrast  to  the  situation  in  and  after  the  ìoth  C. 
when,  it  is  often  argued,  artists  frequently  made 
refcrence  to  pre-lconoclastic  artistic  ireasures,  it 
is  striking  that  the  Cotton  and  Vienna  Genesis 
MSS  seern  to  have  been  unknown  in  the  East. 
Both  had  reached  Y'enice  and  been  consulted  by 
artists  by  the  early  1 4tli  C.  at  the  Iatest  (for  the 
Vienna  Genesis,  see  H.  Buchthal,  II isturia  Troiana 
[London  1972]  47—52).  Genesis  illustration  is  usu- 
ally  held  to  be  charactcrized  by  its  literalism.  Sig- 
nifìcant  elements  were  derived  from  extrabiblícal 
sources,  notably  Jewish  and  Christian  legends  and 
exegesis,  which  probably  entcrcd  the  pictorial  tra- 
ditions  before  the  6th  C. 

lit.  K.  Weitzmann,  H.  Ressler,  The  Cotton  Genesis 
(Princeton  1986).  H.  Gerstinger,  Die  Wiener  Cenesis  (Vienna 
1931).  O.  Mazal,  Wiener  Genesis,  2  vols.,  fasc.  and  cormn. 
(Frankfurt  ani  Mairi  1980).  S.  Dufrenne,  “A  propos  de 
deux  études  récentes  sur  la  (Jenèse  de  Vrienne,”  Byiantiun 
42  (1972)  598-601,  with  add.  in  Byzantion  43  (1973)  504L 

-J.H.L. 


GENIRON  (yevLKÓv),  major  fiscal  department  that 
dealt  with  assessment  of  land  and  other  taxes, 
maintaining  the  lists  of  taxpayers,  and  collecting 
payments  (Dölger,  Beilìäge  ìpf  j.  It  also  served  as 
a  uiouiia!  fui  íiscal  cascs,  Dasil  i  is  saiu  u>  uavc 
presided  over  trials  in  the  ge?iikon.  It  occupied  a 
special  building  allegedly  constructed  by  Constan- 
tine  I  and  located  within  the  Great  Palace.  The 
building  was  destroyed  by  Isaac  II  (Janin,  CP  byz. 
1 730- 

The  head  of  the  genikon  was  the  logothetes  tuu 
grnikou.  The  offìce  is  distinct  from  that  of  the 
geniko.s  logothetes,  who  was  a  high-ranking  pro- 
vincial  kommf.rkiarios  in  the  6th-7th  C.  Fhe  first 
mentioned  head  of  the  genihon  logothesion  vvas 
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the  (former?)  monk  Theodotos  ca.692.  N.  Oikon- 
omides  ( Dated  Seals,  no.23)  attributed  to  him  the 
seal  of  Theodotos  “monk  and  gemkos  logolheles." 
Under  the  logothetes  were  various  ofhcials:  megas 
chartoularios,  chartoiilarioi  of  the  arrlai,  f.pop- 
TAI,  DIOIKF.TAI,  KOMES  HYDATON,  OIKISTIKOS,  kom- 
merktanoi,  komes  tes  lamias,  etc.  The  role  of  the 
geniko7i  declined  under  the  Romnenoi  but  re- 
covered  under  Andronikos  I  and  the  Angeloi. 
After  1 204  the  term  logothetes  lou  genikou  survived 
only  as  a  title,  often  conferred  ori  intellectuals 
such  as  George  and  Constantine  Arropolites  and 
Theodore  Metochites.  The  chrysobull  of  1302 
mentioning  the  serreton  of  the  genikos  logothetes 
(. Xerop .  235.40)  is  a  forgery.  Pseudo-RoDiNOS 
refers  to  the  logothetes  tou  genikou  but  admits  ig- 
norance  of  his  functions.  Fhe  Iast  Logothetes  tou 
genihou  was  probably  Iannes  [sic]  Androuses  in 
1380  ( PLP ,  no.goi  1 1). 

i.it.  R.  Guilland,  “Les  Iogothètes,”  REB  29  (1971)  11- 
24.  Laurent,  Corpus  2:129-94.  -A.K. 

GENNADIOS I,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (Aug./ 
Sept.  458-between  17  and  20  Nov.  471);  born 
ca.400.  A  man  of  wonderful  memory  and  excel- 
lent  education,  he  was  highly  praised  by  Genna- 
dius  of  Marseilles.  A  consistent  opponent  of 
Alexandrian  political  and  theological  indepen- 
dence,  Gennadios  polemicized  in  his  youth  against 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  later  deposed  Timotheos 
Ailouros.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  a  true  ally 
of  Pope  Leo  I  and  composed  an  enkomion  of  the 
pope’s  tome  addressed  to  Flavian  and  directed 
against  Eutyches.  In  458  or  459  Gennadios  sent 
an  encyclical  epistle  condemning  simony  ( RegPatr , 
fasc.  1,  no.143).  Gennadios  enjoyed  fame  as  a 
miracle  worker:  Theodore  Lector  relates  that  the 
patriarch  healed  a  painter  whose  hand  withered 
because  he  dared  to  depict  Christ  with  the  attri- 
butes  of  Zeus;  when  the  anagnostes  Charisios  re- 
fused  to  improve  his  behavior,  Gennadios  pre- 
dicted  his  death,  which  indeed  occurred  the  next 
day.  Little  has  survíved  from  his  exegetic  and 
dogmatic  works.  Neophytos  Enkleistos  wrote  a 
eulogy  of  Gennadios,  whom  he  compared  to  Dan- 
iel  the  Stylite  and  Andrew  the  Fool  (H.  Delehaye, 
AB  26  [1907]  221-28). 

ed.  PG  85:1613-1734.  K.  Staab,  Pauluskommentare  aus 
der  griechischen  Rìrche  (Münster  in  Westfalen  1933)  352- 
422.  Diekamp,  AnalPatr  54-108. 

lit.  Quasten,  Patrobgy  3:525!.  RegPatr ,  fasc.  1,  nos.  143- 
47.  J.  Rirchmeyer,  DictSpir  6  (1965)  204L  -A.K. 


GENNADIOS  II  SCHOLARIOS,  theologian  and 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  (6  Jan.  1454-56,  1463, 
and  1464—65);  baptismal  name  George;  born 
Constantinople  between  1400  and  1405,  died  Mt. 
Mf.noireion  ca.1472.  He  is  sometimes  referred  to 
as  Rourteses,  perhaps  his  mother’s  name.  A  stu- 
dent  of  Mark  Eugenikos,  John  Chortasmenos, 
and  Joseph  Bryennios,  Gennadios  taught  logic 
and  physics  in  Constantinople.  By  1438  he  was 
didashalos ,  senator,  and  krites  katholikos.  He  at- 
tended  the  Council  of  Ferrara-Florence,  where 
he  took  a  Unionist  position.  By  1444,  however, 
Gennadios  became  an  avowed  opponent  of  Union 
of  the  Churches  and  inherited  from  Mark  Eu- 
genikos  the  leadership  of  the  anti-Unionist  party. 
He  was  consequently  deposed  (1446/7)  from  his 
official  positions  and  ca.1450  took  monastic  vows 
at  the  Charsianeites  monastery.  Gennadios  was 
captured  by  the  Turks  in  1453;  after  his  release 
he  served  three  times  as  patriarch.  He  sought  to 
reach  a  modus  vivendì  with  the  Turkish  authorities, 
urged  a  policy  of  oikonomia  with  respect  to  in- 
fractions  of  the  canons,  and  hoped  for  spiritual 
revival  among  the  Orthodox.  In  the  interlude 
between  his  patriarchates,  he  retired  to  the  Pro- 
dromos  monastery  near  Serres;  he  later  died  and 
was  buried  there. 

Gennadios  knew  Latin  well  and  admired  Latin 
scholarship,  esp.  the  works  of  Aquinas,  of  which 
he  prepared  translations  and  commentaries.  He 
wrote  an  ardent  defense  of  Aristotle,  who  had 
been  attacked  by  Plethon,  and  sought  to  incor- 
porate  into  Byz.  thinking  scholasticism  and  the 
Thomist  interpretation  of  Aristotle  (G.  Podskal- 
sky,  Theologie  und  Philosophie  49  [1974]  305-23). 
His  extensive  writings  include  anti-Union  trea- 
tises;  expositions  of  the  Christian  faith  for  Mehmed 
II  (A.  Papadakis,  Bymntion  42  [1972]  88-106); 
and  essays  on  divine  providence,  predestination, 
and  the  origin  of  the  human  soul. 

ed.  Oeuures  complètes,  ed.  L.  Petit,  X.A.  Sidéridès,  M. 
Jugie,  8  vols.  (Paris  1928-36). 

lit.  C.J.  Turner,  “The  Career  of  George-Gennadius 
Scholarius,"  Byiantion  39  (1969)  420-55.  Th.N.  Zeses,  Gen- 
nadios  B'  Scholarios.  Bios-Syngrammata-Dutaskalia  (Thessalo- 
nike  1980),  corr.  G.  Podskalsky,  BZ  77  (1984)  58-60.  Beck, 
Kirche  760-63.  -A.M.T. 

GENNADIUS  OF  MARSEILLES,  Latin  theolo- 

gian;  died  between  492  and  505.  His  biography 
is  unknown,  and  most  of  his  works  (inclucling 
books  against  Nestorios  and  Eutyches)  are  lost. 
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His  book  On  Famous  Men,  which  is  a  continuation 
of  Jerome,  is  our  most  important  source  concern- 
ing  Christian  writers  of  the  4th  and  esp.  5th  C. 
Gennadius  knew  both  Greek  and  Latin,  he  de- 
scribed  only  those  works  he  himself  had  read,  and 
he  tried  to  be  objective  in  his  approach.  He  viewed 
Pelagios  as  a  heresiarch;  at  the  same  time  he  had 
no  praise  for  Augustine,  rejecting  his  concept  of 

PRF.DESTINATION. 

f.d.  E.C.  Richardson  in  TU  14.1  (1896)  57-97. 
lit.  B.  Czapla,  Gennadius  als  Litterarhistonker  (Münster 
1898).  M.  Schanz,  Geschichte  der  römischen  Lileralur  4.2  (Mu- 
nich  1920)  552-54.  -A.K. 


GENOA  (répfploua),  port  city  in  Liguria  in  north- 
western  Italy,  which  after  Diocletian  belonged  to 
the  province  of  Alpes  Cottiae.  It  was  a  bishopric 
in  the  5th  C.,  and  its  bishop  Paschasius  partici- 
pated  in  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  451.  Two 
edicts  of  Theodoric  the  Great  mention  a  Jewish 
community  and  a  synagogue  in  Genoa.  By  539 
the  city  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Byz.;  it  was  taken 
for  a  short  time  by  the  Franks,  but  then  remained 
Byz.  until  the  7th  C.  The  Lombard  king  Rotharì 
conquered  Genoa  ca,642  and  destroyed  its  walls. 
l'he  city  recovered  in  the  ìoth  C.  despite  Muslim 
raids  in  930—35;  in  the  ìith  C.  Genoa  defeated 
the  Arabs  and  expelled  them  from  Sardinia;  its 
fleet  also  sacked  Tunis. 

The  Genoese  took  part  in  the  First  Crusade, 
sending  a  squadron  of  13  vessels  that  was  instru- 
mental  in  attacking  the  Syrian  and  Palestinian 
coast.  Genoa’s  abundant  archives  record  Genoese 
trade  activity  with  Syria,  Alexandria,  and  Con- 
stantinople;  in  1155  Emp.  Manuel  I  Romnenos, 
suspicious  of  Venice,  granted  the  Genoese  a  chry- 
sobull  promising  them  an  embolos  and  sralai  in 
Constantinople  as  well  as  a  reduction  of  the  kom- 
merrion.  In  their  penetration  into  “Romania”  the 
Genocse  encountered  competition  from  Venice 
and  Pisa;  Manuel  I  considered  Genoa  a  natural 
ally  in  his  struggle  with  Venice,  and  after  1171 
the  Gcnoese  position  in  the  empire  became  favor- 
able.  In  1201  the  Genoese  ambassador  Ottobone 
della  Croce  received  new  privileges  from  Alexios 
III,  and  relations  were  active  in  1203  when  the 
threat  of  the  Crusaders’  attack  on  the  Byz.  capital 
became  imminent  (P.  Schreiner,  QFItArch  63  [1983] 
292-97). 

Although  Venice  benefited  enormously  from 
the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1  204,  Genoa  took 


advantage  of  Greek  hostility  toward  Venice  to 
secure  its  position  in  the  Empire  of  Nicaea.  Gug- 
lielmo  Boccanegra,  “captain  of  the  people,”  con- 
cluded  the  Treaty  of  Nymphaion  with  Michael 
VIII  in  1261,  and  after  the  Byz.  reconquest  of 
Constantinople  the  same  year  Genoa  attained  a 
privileged  position  in  the  empire,  replacing  Ven- 
ice.  The  Genoese  naval  victory  of  1284  at  the 
battle  of  Meloria  (near  Livorno)  weakened,  if  not 
completely  destroyed,  Pisa,  another  rival  ( Genova , 
Pisa  e  il  Mediterraneo  tra  dne  e  trecento  [Genoa  1984]), 
making  Genoa  the  major  Italian  power  in  the 
Levant.  Genoa  established  colonies  in  Pera  (see 
Galata),  Chios,  the  Danubian  delta  (Vicina, 
Chilia),  the  Crimea  (Kaffa,  Sougdaia),  and  Tre- 
bizond;  alum  mines  in  Phokaia  were  ceded  to 
the  Genoese.  From  1292  on,  however,  the  Vene- 
tians  waged  a  counterattack  that  led  to  a  series  of 
wars  involving  the  Greeks,  Catalans,  and  Turks 
(C.P.  Kyrris,  Byiantina  4  [1972]  331—56;  M.  Bal- 
ard,  TM  4  [1970]  431—69).  The  treaty  of  1352 
signed  by  John  VI  Kantakouzenos  expanded 
Genoa’s  privileges  in  the  Levant  (I.P.  Medvedev, 
VizVrem  38  [1977]  161—72).  Thereafter  Genoese 
activity  began  to  decrease,  owing  to  the  collapse 
of  the  Mongols  and  the  advance  of  the  Ottomans, 
among  other  reasons;  Pera  was  lost  in  1453,  Kaffa 
in  1475,  and  Chios  in  1566. 

The  Byz.  of  the  i4th  C.  attentively  observed 
internal  strife  in  Genoa.  Theodore  Metochites 
deplored  it  as  an  example  of  the  inadequacies  of 
democracy;  Gregoras  and  Kantakouzenos  men- 
tion  Simone  Boccanegra’s  rise  to  power  (1339— 
44).  However,  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  that 
Boccanegra’s  uprising  inspired  the  Zealots  in 
Thessalonike  (where  a  Genoese  colony  allegedly 
existed)  is  inconclusive  (§evcenko,  Soc.  Intell., 
pt-III  [1953]-  603-17). 

A  textile  with  a  cycle  of  the  Life  of  St.  Lawrence 
and  extensive  Latin  inscriptions,  sent  by  Michael 
VIII  to  his  Genoese  allies,  ìs  preserved  m  the 
Galleria  di  Palazzo  Bianco  (Cutler-Nesbitt,  Arte 
3i8f).  R.  Nelson  ( ArtB  67  [1985]  548-66)  sug- 
gested  that  frescoes  painted  in  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Lawrence  in  Genoa  ca.1310  were  the  work  of 
an  itinerant  Byz.  artist. 

lit.  A.  Frondoni,  “Note  preliminari  per  uno  studio  sulla 
topografia  di  Genova  ‘paleocristiana,’  ”  Atti  del  V  Congresso 
ruiíionale  di  archeologia  cristiana,  voI.  2  (Rome  1982)  351  — 
64.  L.G.  Bianchi,  E.  Poleggi,  Una  cìttù  porluale  del  medioe.uo: 
Genot'a  nei  secoli  X—XVl  (Genoa  1980).  M.  Balard,  La  Ro- 
manie  génoise.  2  vols.  (Rome  1978).  G.  Day,  “Byzantino- 
Genoese  Diplomacy  and  the  Collapse  of  Emperor  Manuel’s 
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Westcrn  i’oliry  1  >68-1 171,”  Bytantiou  48  (1978-79)  393- 
405.  C.  Manf'roni,  "l.a  rcht'/ionc  fra  Genova.  I'Impero  l)í- 
/antino,  e  i  Turchi,”  Alti  drlla  socirlà  ligure  <ii  storia  patria 
28.3  (1902)  575—860.  R.S.  L.opez,  Storia  drlle  colonie  genoj'rsi 
nel  Meiluerraneo  (Bologna  1938).  -A.K  ,  A.C. 

GENRE,  LITERARY.  The  concept  of’  gcnre  is 
historically  determined,  and  the  classical  catego- 
rization  of  literature  into  three  genres  (lyric,  epic, 
and  clrama)  did  not  apply  to  Byz.  The  Bvz.  had 
no  coherent  theory  of  genre,  except  in  the  case 
of  rhetoric,  whose  works  they  dit  ided,  in  accord- 
ance  with  ancient  principles,  into  various  gene  and 
eide  (Martin,  Rheturik  9).  Some  Byz.  writers,  such 
as  Psellos  (Ljubarskij,  Rsell  139—41)  or  Eustathios 
of  Thessalonike  (Kazhdan-Franklin,  Studies  183- 
87),  tried  to  draw  a  distinction  between  ccrtain 
genres.  'Lhe  principle  of  classihcation  for  medie- 
val  literature  was  functional  rather  than  aes- 
thetic— the  objective  and  the  audience  acldressed 
were  the  major  criteria  of  categorization;  accord- 
ingly,  the  genres  formed  an  interconnected  sys- 
tem  that  can  he  characterized  as  a  hierarchy  oí 
genres.  Each  genre  was  supposed  to  possess  strict 
rules  of’  stylistic  formulas  (which  some  historians 
of  literature  call  “etiquette’j,  even  though  the  Byz. 
accepted  the  existence  of  mixed  genres.  F.usta- 
thios  justified  this  formulaic  method  of  composi- 
tion:  although  in  antiquity  Solon  demanded  that 
each  work  of  art  be  unique,  now  standards  had 
changed,  and  God  and  the  divine  deeds  of  em- 
perors  should  be  praised  repeatedly,  retained  “as 
a  seal  of  brilliant  character,”  and  promoted  evcry- 
where  (Regel,  Fontes  1:98.21-27).  Eustathios  ar- 
gued  that  the  repetitive  formulas  were  necessary 
for  the  didactic  purposes  of  Byz.  literature. 

The  typc  of  genre  was  often,  but  not  in  every 
case,  stated  in  the  heading  of  a  work  ( logos ,  epi- 
taph,  chronicle,  vita,  etc.),  but  this  categorization 
is  not  always  the  author’s  and  in  any  case  is  incon- 
sistent.  From  the  point  of  view  of  moclern  criti- 
cism,  one  can  distinguish  the  following  major 
genres:  poetry  (secular  and  religious,  both  with 
subdivisions),  rhetoric  (with  many  subdivisions), 
and  esp.  sermons,  f.pistolography,  hagiogra- 
phy,  theological  Iiterature  (primarily  polemic:  and 
F.XF.GESIS),  HISTORIOGRAPHY,  ADMONITIONS,  RO- 
MANCE,  FABLE,  GNOMAI,  PROY’ERBS,  and  SATIRF.  Al- 
though  scientific  and  juristic  literature  contain 
some  elements  of  literary  genres,  thev  belong  to 
the  sphere  of  normatic  e,  not  didactic  and  enter- 
taining  works. 


u  i  .  K.W.  Wempfcr.  Gattungsthearir  ( Miinich  1973).  D.S. 
Lic  hacev,  Pnrtìha  drrvnrrusskuj  litrratury  (Moscow  1979)  55— 
102.  W.-H.  Sdimiclt,  K.-D.  Seemann,  “Die  Gattungsfor- 
schung  uiul  tlie  ältcren  slavischen  Literaturen,"  Gattungs- 
probleme  drr  älleren  slai’isrhen  Literaluren  (Bcrlin  1984)  13- 
32.  L.  Patlagean,  “Discours  écrit,  cliscours  parlé:  Niveaux 
de  culturc  à  Byzanc:e  aux  VIIIe— XIe  siècles,"  Annalrs  ESC 
34  I  >979)  264-78.  -A.K. 

GEOFFREY  I  VILLEHARDOUIN  (Nrec/.pèç  orè 
ìSi\apTovri),  prince  ol  Achaia  (ca.  1209-25/31); 
born  between  1 170  ancl  1 175,  dicd  between  1225 
and  1231.  Nephew  of  the  historian  Geoffrey  de 
ViLt.EHARDOUiN,  Geoffrey  accompanied  the  part 
of  the  Fourth  Crusade  that  went  to  Syria.  fhere, 
in  1204,  he  learned  of  the  capture  of  Constanti- 
nople  and  set  sail  for  the  city.  His  ship  was  forced 
to  pass  the  winter  of  1204/5  at  Methone,  where 
an  unnamed  Byz.  magnate  invited  him  to  help 
seize  that  area.  Their  coopei  ation  prospered  until 
the  magnate’s  death.  I11  summer  1205,  his  son’s 
hostility  forccd  Ceoffrey  and  his  followers  to  seek 
out  Boniface  of  Montferrat,  then  besiegìng 
Nauplia.  With  Boniface’s  consent,  Ceoffreyjoined 
WiLLiAM  I  ofChamplittf  in  conquering  the  Mo- 
rea.  After  William  departed  for  France,  Ceoffrey 
did  honiage  to  Emp.  Hf.nry  of  Hainault  (1209) 
and  becanie  prince  of  Achaia.  Around  1209/10 
he  took  the  Acrocorinth  (where  he  constructed  a 
donjon)  and  then  the  Lakonian  plain,  leaving  only 
Monfmyasia,  the  Slavs  of  Taygetos,  and  the  Mani 
uncontjuered.  In  the  feudal  organization  of  the 
principality,  former  Byz.  magnates  assumed  a  rec- 
ognized  place  while  peasants  continued  to  pay 
dues  similar  to  those  in  Byz.  times.  The  circum- 
stances  of  Geoffrey’s  death  are  unknown. 

lit.  Bon,  Morée  franqur  64-76.  I-ongnon,  Compagnons 
32-41.  B.  Hcndrickx,  “Qudques  problèmes  à  Ia  tonquête 
de  la  Moréc  par  les  Frants,”  Bymntina  4  (1972)  373-88. 

’-C.M.B. 

GEOFFREY  II  VILLEHARDOUIN,  pnnce  of 
Achaia  (ca.  1 226/3 1- 1 246);  born  France  ca.1195?, 
died  Morea  early  summcr  1246.  The  son  of  Geof- 
frf.y  1  V 1 1.1.FH a rdo u i n ,  he  came  to  the  Morea 
ca.1210.  In  1 2 1 7  he  marriecl  Agnes  de  Courtenay, 
daughter  of  Pierre  de  Courtenay,  I.atin  cmperor 
of  Constantinople.  As  Picrre’s  rassal  Geoffrey 
helped  the  Latins  oppose  Byz.  efforts  to  recon- 
qucr  Constantinople.  In  1236  and  i238  hefought 
against  John  III  Vatatz.fs,  who  was  besieging  the 
capital.  The  Latin  emperor  rewarded  him  with 
suzerainty  over  Euboea.  During  Ceoffrey’s  reign 
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thc  principality  of  Achaia  enjoyed  great  traiv 
q uility  and  prosperity.  Since  he  left  no  male  heir, 
lie  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  William  II 
Y'illf.hardouin. 

ut.  Bon,  Morée  frangue  1:75 f ,  79—1  15.  Longnon,  Empire 
latiri  165L  175L  HC  2:2412-44.  -A.M.T. 

GEOFFREY  DE  VILLEHARDOUIN  (historian). 
See  Villehardouln,  Geoffrey. 

GEOGRAPHY  as  a  scholarly  discipline  was  in- 
herited  by  the  Bvz.  froiti  antiquity.  Strabo  and 
Pausanias  werc  tfie  favorite  sources  of  Stefhen 
of  Byzantium  in  the  6th  C.,  and  interest  in  Strabo 
was  revived  by  the  gth  C.  (A.  Diller,  Studies  in 
Greek  Manuscnpt  Tradition  [Amsterdam  1983]  1  — 
62,  137—82):  a  gth-C.  Heidelberg  MS  comains  a 
sclection  of  minor  geographical  works,  including 
the  Periplous  of  the  Erythrean  (Red)  Sea  (see  Peri- 
flous),  and  an  epitome  of  Strabo  (Wilson,  Scholars 
87).  Strabo  and  Stephen  of  Byzantiurn  w'ere  ex- 
cerpted  in  chronicles  and  lexika,  in  works  by  Con- 
stantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos,  and  elsewhere. 
'fhe  didactic  poem  on  geography  of  Dionysios 
Periegetes  (2nd  C.)  also  acquired  popularity  and 
was  commented  on  by  Eustaihios  of  Thf.ssa- 
i.ONIHE,  among  others.  Ptolemy,  however,  was 
more  appreciated  as  the  author  of  the  Handy 
Tahles  than  as  a  geographer,  and  Eratosthenes, 
the  most  scientific  of  ancicnt  geographers,  re- 
niained  scarcely  more  than  a  name  to  the  Byz. 

The  late  Roman  period  witnessed  an  interest  in 
descriptive  geography — from  accounts  of  market- 
places  and  harbors  (Expositio  totius  mundi)  to 
the  itineraries  of  pilgrims  (Egf.ria).  Tlie  devel- 
oprnent  of  this  getire  stopped  after  the  6th  C.  and 
only  slowly  revived,  beginning  with  Epiphanios 
Hagiopolites  (end  of  8th  or  gth  C.).  The  resur- 
gence  of  trayel  literature  from  the  1  ìth  C.  on 
shuws  growing  interest  in  geography,  although 
the  Bvz.  retained  a  generally  negative  attitude 
toward  1  kavel.  Psellos  made  ironic  remarks  about 
the  wandering  monk  Elias  (Ljubarskij,  Psell  74— 
7y).  and  Niketas  Choniates  ridiculed  Patr.  John 
X  Ramateros  for  behaving  as  if  he  had  journeyed 
th  roughout  the  world.  Later  this  negative  attitude 
disappeared:  Gregoras  included  in  his  History 
(Greg.  3:3—75)  a  lengthy  section  devoted  to  his 
Iriend  Agathangelos,  who  allegedly  spent  20  years 
traveling  around  the  Mediterranean,  describing 
his  journeys  in  Ietters.  The  representativcs  of  Greek 


travel  literature  of  the  i2th— ìjth  C.  are  John 
Phoras,  Andrew  Libaiienos,  and  Laskaris  Rana- 
nos.  To  descriptive  geographic  literature  also  be- 
long  the  narrative  accounts  of  ambassadors  to 
fbreign  lands,  such  as  Prisros  of  Panion  and 
Nonnosos  in  the  late  Roman  period  and  Con- 
stantine  Manasses,  Nicholas  Mesaritf.s,  and 
'I’heodore  Metoghites  in  the  i2th— iqth  C.  Many 
geographic  observations,  based  partly  011  personal 
experience  and  partly  on  the  records  of  travelers, 
are  containcd  in  fiistorical  works  from  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  to  Laonikos  Ciialkokondyi.es. 

Theoretica!  geography,  however,  lagged  behind 
descriptive  observations.  Cartography  was  barely 
known  after  the  late  Roman  period.  Description 
of  lands  and  cities  tended  to  be  replaced  by  lists 
of  names,  as  in  Hierorlf.s  or  the  Cosmographf.r 
of  Ravfnna,  rarely  supplemented  witli  informa- 
tion.  More  elaborate  are  the  lists  of  themes  and 
esp.  of  neíghboring  peoples  in  Constantine  VII’s 
De  administrando  impfrio  and  Df.  thematibus, 
whícli  also  provide  historical  and  ethnographic 
data.  Yarious  causes  hampered  the  development 
of  Byz.  geographic  perceptions.  First,  writers  felt 
the  need  to  reconcite  observations  and  empirica! 
hndings  with  preconceived  notions  based  011  the 
Bible — such  a  combination  of  personal  experience 
and  traditional  stories  is  typical  of  Rosmas  Indi- 
ropleustes.  Following  another  tradition,  already 
found  in  ancient  iiterature,  some  Byz.  “geogra- 
phers’’  uncritically  accepted  bookish  information 
as  true.  Even  in  fíe  thematibus  the  distribution  of 
cities  in  ancient  times  is  not  distinguished  from 
the  situation  of  the  ìoth  C.  Finally,  geographic 
views  were  strongly  influenced  by  folklore;  fan- 
tastic  trotions  regarding  alien  lands  and  peoples 
were  often  blended  with  reliable  information. 

In  Byz.  cosmography  views  on  the  shape  of  the 
earth  ranged  from  the  domed  cube  (Rosmas)  to 
tlre  globe  (Photios),  but  in  botli  cases  the  oikou- 
mene  was  centered  011  ttre  Mediterranean,  which 
was  seen  as  surrounded  by  three  continents — 
Europe,  Asia,  and  I.ibya — that  were  surrounded, 
in  their  turn,  by  the  Ocean.  The  extrenres  of  tfie 
earth — the  Britislr  Isles,  China,  and  Black  Af- 
rica — were  more  often  than  not  presented  in  leg- 
cndary  form,  whereas  India  had  a  double  exis- 
tence — both  as  a  place  situatcd  on  the  Ganges  and 
as  another  identihed  with  Ethiopia.  Far  in  the 
east  was  thc  earthly  Paradise,  where  the  f’our 
major  rivers  (see  Paradi.se,  Riyf.rs  of)  supposedlv 
rose. 
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lit.  Ahrweiler,  Bymnce:  Les  pays,  pt.ll  (1967),  465-73. 
Hunger,  Lit.  1:507—2*.  (>  Guarnieri,  Le  canenti  del  pensieru 
geagrafico  nell’elà  medioeyale ,  vol.  3  (Pisa  1971)  27—46.  A. 
Diller,  “Byzantine  Lists  of  Old  and  New  Geographical 
Names,’’  BZ  63  (1970)  27-42.  Z.  Avalichvili,  “Géographie 
et  légende  dans  un  étrìt  apocryphe  de  S.  Basile,”  ROC  26 
(1927-28)279-304.  -A.K. 

GEOPONIRA  (nepi  yet upyíaç  è/cAoyaí),  collec- 
tion  of  excerpts  on  agriculture  dedicated  to  Con- 
stantine  VII;  probably  compiled  944-59.  The 
Geoponiha  deals  with  grain  production,  horticul- 
ture,  apiculture,  and  esp.  viticulture.  In  the  pref- 
ace  the  compiler  praises  Constantine’s  victories 
and  patronage  of  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  all 
sciences  and  arts.  Since  the  state  consists  of  three 
elements — -the  army,  the  clergy,  and  agriculture 
(p.2.6— 7) — it  was  natural  to  issue  an  encydopedia 
of  this  kind. 

The  originality  of  the  Geoponika  has  been  much 
discussed.  Lipsic  emphasizes  the  original  elements 
ofthe  treatise  (e.g.,  the  author  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  Arabs  would  perish  [p.19.16])  and  re- 
gards  the  Geoponiha  as  a  source  for  the  study  of 
ìoth-C.  agriculture.  Lemerle  asserts  that  the  Geo- 
poniha  contains  nothing  original  except  the  pref- 
ace;  he  argues  thal  the  Geoponika  was  based  on 
the  work  of  Rassianos  Bassos  the  scholastikos  (an 
office  that  had  already  disappeared  by  the  loth 
C.)  and  ascribes  to  him  all  the  personal  remarks 
included  in  Bassos’s  Eklogai,  a  compilation  based 
in  turn  on  the  work  of  Vindanios  Anatolios  of 
Berytus  (4th  C.),  mentioned  in  Photios’s  Biblio- 
theca  (cod.  163).  Gemoll,  on  the  other  hand,  saw 
in  Rassianos  Bassos  the  compiler  of  the  Geoponiha. 
This  very  popular  book  has  been  preserved  in 
approximately  50  MSS  of  the  1  ìth  C.  and  later; 
the  Geoponika  (or  its  source)  was  translated  into 
Arabic,  Syriac,  and  later  into  Armenian.  In  1157 
Burgundio  of  Pisa  acquired  a  MS  of  the  Geopon- 
ika  and  translated  into  Latin  the  section  on  viti- 
cultu  re. 

ed.  Geoponica,  ed.  H.  Beckh  (Leipzig  1895),  with  corr. 
and  add.  Eu.  Fehrle,  Richtlinien  zur  Textgestaltung  der  gnech- 
ischen  Geoponica  (Heidelberg  1920),  and  A.D.  Wilson,  BM() 
13  (1939)  lof.  Russ.  tr.  E.  Lipsic  (Moscow  1960). 

lit.  Lemerle,  Humanism  332-36.  W.  Gemoll,  Unter- 
suchungen  über  dìe  Quellen,  der  Yerfasser  und  die  Abfassungsieil 
der  Geoponu.a  (Berlin  1884).  -A  K, 

GEORGE  (reẃpytoç),  personal  name  (derived 
from  georgos,  “peasant”).  The  name  appeared  in 
the  4th  C.  and  became  more  common  in  the  5th 


C.,  primarily  in  the  milieu  of  intellectuals  ( rhetores ) 
and  state  functionaries  ( PLRE  1:391;  2:503!).  The 
only  known  clergyman  of  this  time  with  the  name 
George  is  bishop  of  Laodikeia  (died  ca.360),  a 
man  who  received  a  philosophical  education.  Rare 
in  Prokopios  (3  examples),  the  name  is  frequent 
in  late  papyri  (J.  Diethart,  Prosopographia  arsinoi- 
tica,  vol.  1  [Vienna  1980]  nos.  1321  —  1552).  It 
penetrated  into  narrative  sources  by  the  9th  C.: 
in  Theophanes  the  Confessor,  George  is  tied  for 
ninth  place  with  Anastasios.  In  Skylitzes  it  also 
holds  ninth  place,  together  with  Niketas.  The 
name  George  reached  its  peak  in  the  history  of 
Anna  Romnene,  following  directly  after  Con- 
stantine  and  John,  bui  in  Niketas  Choníates  it 
returned  to  ninth  place.  dhis  situation  probably 
reflects  the  attitude  of  the  aristocratic  milieu  toward 
the  name;  it  was  more  popular  with  the  peasantry 
and  no  emperor  bore  this  name.  At  any  rate,  vol. 

1  of  the  acts  of  Lavra  ( 1  oth—  1 2th  C.)  lists  4 1  cases, 
third  only  to  John  (90)  and  to  Nicholas  (42);  in 
Lavra,  vols.  2—3  ( 1 3th —  1 5th  C.),  George,  with  275 
instances,  is  second  only  tojohn.  -A.K. 

GEORGE,  saint;  principal  feastday  23  Apr.  No 
reliable  evidence  attests  his  martyrdom,  attributed 
to  the  time  of  a  legendary  Persian  king  Dadianos 
and  located  in  Lydda  (Diospolis  in  Palestine); 
later  accounts  transferred  his  execution  to  Niko- 
medeia  and  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  Nevertheless 
the  veneration  of  George  is  attested  very  early. 
An  inscription  of  323  found  at  Shakka  in  the 
Hauran  mentions  George  “and  the  saints  who 
suffered  with  him.”  A  decree  of  Pope  Gelasius  I 
of  496  rejects  George’s  acla  as  apocryphal;  several 
6th-C.  pilgrims  observed  the  cult  of  George’s  tomb 
in  Lydda.  The  earliest  fragments  of  his  passiones 
are  the  5th-C.  palimpsest  in  Vienna,  the  6th-C. 
papyrus  from  the  Negev,  and  a  fragment  (ca.1000?) 
from  Nubia  (W.H.C.  Frend,  AB  100  [1982]  79- 
86).  The  earliest  passio  emphasized  George’s  or- 
deal  and  endurance;  gradually,  the  theme  of 
George  as  intercessor  developed,  esp.  in  his  Mira- 
cula  (some  of  which  cannot  be  dated  earlier  than 
1100 — A.  Kazhdan,  Bymntion  52  [1982]  420),  in 
which  the  saint  helped  in  finding  cattle,  releasing 
captives,  etc.  Unlike  the  passiones,  the  Miracula 
present  George  as  a  mounted  knight.  George, 
Demetrios,  Theodore  Stratelates,  and  Theo- 
dore  Teron  were  the  most  popular  military 
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saints;  Emp.  John  II  Romnenos  introduccd  the 
image  of  George  in  rnilitary  costume  on  coins. 
The  legend  of  George’s  vic:tory  over  the  dragon 
was  known  probably  only  from  the  i2th  C.  Many 
writers  such  as  Romanos  thi:  Melodl,  Theodore 
Dai’hnopates,  and  Theodore  Prodromcts  eulo- 
gized  (jeorge.  His  passiones  were  translated  into 
Latin,  Slavic,  (ioptic,  Armenian,  Arabic,  and 
Ethiopic. 

Representation  in  Art.  Virtually  no  other  saint 
is  so  widely  depicted  in  Byz.  art  as  George.  His 
portrait  as  a  youthful  warrior,  elegantly  clad,  his 
Iiair  in  tight  curLs,  is  an  essential  feature  of  every 
church  program,  and  appears  in  every  other  pos- 
sible  mediutn  as  well,  froin  painted  icons  to  ivo- 
ries,  from  MSS  to  coins.  In  the  post-lconoclastic 
period  (mostly  after  the  loth  C.,  though  there  is 
a  yth— ìoth-G.  icon  with  a  related  image  on  Mt. 
Sinai;  Weitzmann,  Sinailcons,  B.44)  George  is  also 
shown  on  horseback,  often  as  a  pendant  to  the 
mounted  St.  Theodore  Stratelates  (B.E.  Scholz, 
JÖB  32.5  [1982]  243—53).  martyrdom  on  the 
wheel  appears  in  the  earliest  marginal  Psalters, 
and  cycles  of  his  martyrdom,  with  its  long  se- 
quence  of  tortures  as  well  as  some  of  his  miracles, 
are  painted  in  subsidiary  areas  of  churches  from 
the  1  ìth  C.  onward,  esp.  in  Georgia  and  Serbia. 
Large  historiated  icons  may  contain  over  a  dozen 
scenes  surrounding  a  central  hgure  of  the  saint; 
in  some  of  these  the  figure  of  George  is  in  relief, 
as  though  to  imitate  one  of  the  three-dimensional 
wooden  statues  (zoana)  of  George  such  as  that 
housed  in  his  church  in  Omorphekklesia  near 
Rastoria. 

sourcf.s.  K.  Rrumbacher,  Der  heüige  Gettrg  in  der  griech- 
ischen  Überlieferung  (Munich  u)i  1).  Miracula  s.  Georgii,  ed. 
J.B.  Aufhauser  (Leipzig  1913).  A.V.  Rystenko,  Legenda  0 
sv.  Georgii  i  Drakone  (üdessa  1909). 

L.rr.  BHG  66gy-6giy.  S.  Braunfels-Esche,  Sankt  Georg: 
Legende,  Yerehrung,  Symbol  (Munich  197(1).  E.A.  Wallis  Budge, 
George  of  Lydda,  the  Patron  Saint  oj  England  (London  1930). 
D.  I  lowcll,  “St.  Geolge  as  Iuíei  eessui ,”  li \<.unUun  3y  (iyúy) 
121-36.  F.  Cuniont,  “La  plus  ancienne  légende  de  Saint 
Georges,"  RHR  114  (1936)  5-51.  E.  Lucchesi  Paüi,  LCI 
6:365-73.  K.J.  Dorsch,  "Der  Drachentöter  Georg — Kor- 
rektur  eines  Heiligenbiides,"  Das  Miinster  39  (1986)  297- 
300.  J.  Myslivec,  “Svatý  Jifi  ve  východokfestanskéni  uniéní,” 
BS  5  ( 1 933)  3°4~75-  -A  K.,  N.P.S. 

GEORGE,  ROTUNDA  OF  SAINT.  Located  in 
I  hcssalonike,  it  may  have  been  originally  dedi- 
cated  to  the  Asomatoi  or  to  Christ  as  the  Dynamis 
I’heou  (W.  Rleinbauer,  CahArch  22  [1972]  55- 


60).  First  built  as  a  temple  or  mausoleum  (part  of 
the  jíalace  complex  of  Galerius)  at  the  end  of  the 
3rd  C.,  this  structure  was  transformed  into  a  church 
by  the  hrst  half  of  the  ^th  C.  Constructed  entirely 
of  brick,  it  is  a  large  domed  cylinder  24  m  in 
diameter,  with  eight  vaulted  recesses  set  regularly 
into  the  4-m  thickness  of  the  wall  (G.  Velenis, 
BalkSt  15  [1974]  298-307).  When  the  building 
became  a  church,  an  apse  was  added  to  the  east- 
ernmost  niche  and  an  aisle  was  constructed  around 
tlie  entire  exterior,  with  a  monumental  entrance 
to  the  west  and  an  ambo  in  a  special  endosure  to 
the  south. 

T'he  mosaics  in  the  drum  show  16  figures, 
standing  orans  in  pairs  against  elaborate  two-storied 
gold  architectural  fantasies  of  gemmed  arcades, 
peacock-teather  conches,  and  ciboria  over  altars 
and  thrones.  The  identity  of  the  figures  is  still 
disputed:  inscriptions  near  each  head  provide  a 
name,  a  month,  and  even  a  profession  for  each 
hgure,  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  they  represent 
saints  or  donors.  In  the  dome  are  fragments  of 
mosaics,  probably  a  standing  Christ  and  four  flying 
angels  in  the  center,  and  standing  prophets  around 
them.  In  the  vaults  of  the  recesses  are  mosaics 
with  geometrical  motifs  endosing  birds  and  fruits. 

lit.  Th.  Pazaras,  The  Rotunda  of  St.  George  in  Thessalomki 
(Thessalonike  1985).  Krautheimer,  ECBArch  78.  Wr.  Klein- 
hauer,  “The  Original  Name  and  Function  of  Hagios  Geor- 
gios  at  I  hessalonike,”  CahArch  22  (1972)  228-33.  M.  Vick- 
ers,  “öbservations  on  the  Octagon  at  Thessaloniki,"  JRS 
63  (1973)  1  1  1-20.  H.  Torp,  Mosaikkene  i  St.  Georg-rotunden 
(Oslo‘1963).  -T.E.G.,  N.P.S. 

GEORGE  BRANKOVIC,  despotes  of  Serbia  (from 
1427);  born  ca.  1375,  died  Belgrade  24  Dec.  1456. 
Between  1398  and  1402  Bayezid  I  reinstalled 
George  and  his  brother  Gregory  in  lands  confis- 
cated  frorn  their  father  Vuk.  George  participated 
in  the  battle  of  Ankara  in  1402  as  a  Turkish  vassal; 
alter  the  Uttoman  deteat  he  returned  to  Serbia 
via  Constantinople  and  used  the  temporary  weak- 
ness  of  the  Ottomans  to  build  up  a  significant 
principality.  Silver  mines  at  Novo  Brdo  provided 
Brankovic  with  the  necessary  financial  resources 
to  construct  between  1428  and  1430  a  new  capital 
on  the  Danube,  the  well-fortified  Smederevo. 

In  1427  Brankovic  inherited  the  territory  of  his 
childless  uncle,  Stefan  LAZAREVié,  and  received 
the  title  of  despotes  from  the  Byz.  emperor  John 
VIII.  I  n  addition  to  coping  wáth  the  increasing 
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Ottoman  thrcat,  Brankovic  had  to  resist  both 
Venice  and  Hungary;  he  lost  Belgrade  to  Hun- 
gary  in  1427  and  had  to  acknowledge  the  suze- 
rainty  of  the  Hungarian  king.  In  these  conditions 
Dubrovnik  and  Constantinople  were  his  natural 
allies.  ln  1414  he  had  taken  as  his  second  (or 
third)  wif'e  Irene  Kantakouzene,  granddaughter 
of  Matthew  I  (Nicol,  Kanlakouzenos  184—88,  no.71). 
Irene’s  brother  Thomas  becarne  one  of  Branko- 
vié’s  lcading  generals.  A  daughter  Mara  was  mar- 
ried  to  Murad  II  (I.  Papadrianos,  Hellemha  19 
[1966]  113-16). 

In  1439  Smederevo  f'ell  to  the  Turks.  In  1444 
Brankovic  and  Hunvadi,  voivode  of  TransyUania, 
recaptured  Smederevo  and  in  1444  reinstated  the 
despotate  of  Serbia.  This  initially  successful  Chris- 
tian  crusade  against  the  Turks  ended  the  same 
year,  however,  in  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Varna 
(in  which  Brankovic  did  not  participate).  Bran- 
kovié  resumed  his  vassalage  to  the  Ottomans  and 
was  forced  to  send  a  contingent  of  troops  and 
sappers  f'or  the  siege  of  Constantinople  in  1453. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Byz.  capital,  Mehmed  II 
repeatedly  attacked  the  Serbian  despotate.  ln  1455 
the  Turks  capturecl  Novo  Brdo  and  in  June  1459, 
after  the  death  of  Brankovic,  they  took  Smeder- 
evo,  thus  ending  the  last  Serbian  medieval  state. 
A  portrait  of  Brankovic  with  his  family  is  pre- 
served  on  a  chrysobull  of  1429  in  the  Esphig- 
menou  monastery  on  Athos. 

lit.  IslSrpskNar  2:218-74.  M.  Spremií,  "La  Serbie  entre 
les  Turcs,  les  Grecs  et  les  Latins  au  XVe  sièclc,”  B\zF  11 
(1987)  436-40.  C.  Mijatovic,  Despot  Djuradj  Brankovü,  2 
vcls.  (Belgracle  1880-82).  -J.S.A. 

GEORGE  HAMARTOLOS  (“the  sinner”),  or 
George  the  Monk,  author  of  a  universal  chronicle 
encompassing  history  from  Adam  to  842.  His 
biography  is  unknown,  the  time  of  his  compilation 
under  discussion.  The  traditional  date  of  ca.866/ 
7  has  been  questioned  by  P.  Lemerle  (TM  1  [  1 965 J 
259,  n.13);  W.  Regel  ( Analecta  byzantino-russìca  [St. 
Petersburg  1891]  vi-xiii)  hypothesized  that  George 
used  the  Life  of  the  empress  Theodora  (who 
died  867)  and  was  therefore  a  contemporary  of 
Leo  VI;  A.  Markopoulos  (Symmeikta  5  [1983]  252— 
55),  although  rejecting  Regel’s  argument,  believes 
that  George  could  not  have  written  before  872. 
C.  de  Boor  based  his  edition  on  a  single  MS  (Paris, 
B.N.  Coisl.  305  of  the  ìoth  or  early  1  ìth  C.),  even 


though  various  other  MSS  represent  a  common 
archetype  (P.  Odorico ,JÖB  32.4  [1982]  39). 

George’s  Chronicle  is  verv  combative  and  biased. 
He  claims  that  his  “small  and  modest  biblidarion" 
conveys  unadorned  truth,  for  it  is  better  “to  stam- 
mer  in  the  path  of  the  truth  than  to  be  f’alse  while 
imitating  Plato”  (1:2.3-10);  whether  George  had 
more  than  textbook  knowledge  of  Plato  remains 
unclear  (G.  Belfiore,  Sileno  4  [1978]  23-71).  George 
hates  Iconoclasm,  Islam,  Manichaeanism,  and 
idolatry  and  often  expresses  his  hatred  with  a 
string  of  obscene  epithets.  He  focuses  primarily 
on  the  events  of  ecclesiastical  history:  thus  he 
dedicates  ten  lines  to  Julius  Caesar,  but  20  pages 
to  Augustus,  whose  reign  eoincided  with  Christ’s 
birth.  George  is  expansive  in  describing  church 
councils  and  quotes  abundantly  from  the  church 
fathers.  For  the  Byz.  period  his  main  sources  are 
Lheophanes  and  Malai.as;  he  is  independent  for 
813—42.  Some  MSS  contain  a  continuation  some- 
times  ascribed  to  Symeon  Logothete,  going  up 
to  948  or  1081,  even  1142/3.  The  Chronicle  was 
translated  into  Old  Georgian  and  Church  Sla- 
vonic.  An  illustrated  late  1 3th-  or  early  ì^th-C. 
MS  of  the  latter  version,  now  in  Moscow  (Lenin 
Lib.  100),  contains  an  author  portrait  and  a  full- 
page  image  of  Christ  enthroned  between  Michael, 
prince  of  Tver  (died  1318),  and  his  mother.  One 
hundred  twenty-seven  miniatures  set  in  the  text- 
columns  depict  Old  Testament,  New  Testament, 
and  historical  subjects.  These  are  derived  by  Po- 
dobedova  and  others  from  Byz.  chronicle  illus- 
tration. 

ED.  Georgius  Monachus,  Chronicon,  ed.  C.  de  Boor,  2  vols. 
(Leipzig  1904;  rp.  Stuttgart  1978,  witli  corr.  P.  Wirth). 
V.M.  Istrin,  Chronika  Georgija  Amartula  v  dreimem  slaojano- 
russki>m  perewde,  3  vols.  (Petrograd-Leningrad  1920-30); 
rp.  with  intro.  and  bibl.,  F.  Scholz,  2  vols.  (Munich  1972). 

t.n  .  Hunger,  Lit.  1:347—51.  S.  Sestakov,  0  proischoidenii 
i  sostave  chroniki  Georgija  Monacha  (Kazan’  1891).  A.  Dostál, 
“Slovanský  preklad  byzantské  kroniky  Georgia  Hamartola,” 
Sluvia  32  (19Ü3)  375-84.  Ü.I.  Podobedova,  “Otrazenie  vi- 
zantijskich  illjustrirovannych  c:hronik  v  T'verskom  (Tro- 
ic:kom)  spiske  chroniki  (ieurgija  Amartola,”  14  CEB  (Bu- 
tharest  1974)  1:373-90.  G.V.  Popov,  “2ametki  o  Tverskoj 
rukopisi  c:hroniki  Georgija  Ainartola,”  VizVrern  39  (1978) 
124-47.  -A.K.,  A.C. 

GEORGE  ROMNENOS,  emperor  of  Trebizond 
(1266-80);  born  after  1254,  died  1284  or  later. 
Young  and  violent  when  he  ascended  to  the  throne, 
he  changed  the  cautious  policy  of  his  father  Man- 
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uel  I  and  took  an  anti-aristocratic  course.  He  also 
supported  anti-Unionists  and,  in  his  foreign  pol- 
icv,  attenipted  alliances  with  the  Golden  Horde 
atid  some  Georgian  princes  against  the  Mongols 
oí  Persia.  In  1278  George  replaced  his  title  of 
despotf ’s  with  that  of  basileus  to  emphasize  the  in- 
dependence  of  his  position.  This  action  provoked 
objectìons  both  in  Constantinople  by  Michael  V7I1I 
and  in  Tabrîz  by  the  Ukhan  Abaga.  En  route  to 
Abaga,  in  the  inountains  near  Tabrîz,  George  was 
betrayed  by  Trapezuntine  nobles,  seized  by  the 
Mongols,  and  imprisoned.  He  was  probably  lib- 
erated  after  Abaga’s  dcath  in  1282.  In  1284  he 
(or  an  impostor)  invaded  Trebizond;  again  fte- 
trayed,  he  was  captured  by  his  brother  John  II 
Romnenos  and  died  in  captivity. 

lit.  A.  Bryer,  “I'he  Fate  of  George  Romnenus,  Ruler 
of'  Trebizon<l  (1266-1280),”  BZ  66  (1973)  332-50.  M. 
Kursanskis,  "L’usurpation  de  Théodora  Grandc  Com- 
nènc,”  Rf-B  33  (1975)  187—210.  Karpov,  Trapezundskaja 
rmperija  126!'.  PLP,  no.  12094.  -A.K. 

GEORGE  MT'AC’MINDELI  (“of  the  holy  moun- 
tain,”  Gr.  Hagiorites),  Georgian  translator  and  ha- 
giographer;  born  Trialeti  1009,  died  Constanti- 
nople  1065.  After  long  study  in  Constantinople 
(1022-34),  George  went  to  Mt.  Athos;  he  became 
superior  of  the  Georgian  monastery  of  1veron 
ca.1045,  then  traveled  widely — back  to  Georgia, 
to  the  BIack  Mountain,  and  to  Jerusalem.  (feorge 
is  important  for  his  extensive  translations  from 
Greek  into  Georgian.  These  include  revisions  of 
the  Psalms,  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles;  liturgical 
and  hymnographical  texts  (the  Great  Synaxarion, 
Menaion,  Sticharia,  and  homilies);  ancl  patristic 
texts  (Basil  the  Great  of  Caesarea’s  Hexae.yne.ron , 
Gregory  oí  Nyssa’s  On  the  Making  of  Man  and 
Commentary  on  the  Song  ofSongs).  His  most  valuable 
original  work  (written  ca.1044)  is  a  Life  of  John 
and  Euthymios  the  Iberian,  respectively  the 
founder  and  first  supcrior  of  Iv  Ci'iiii.  GcOigc’a 
own  Life  was  written  soon  after  his  death  by  a 
disciple,  also  named  George,  at  the  request  of 
Georgc  the  Recluse  on  the  BIack  Mountain,  where 
George  Mt'ae’mindeli  was  well  known. 

r.i).  I)zvfli  h'art'uli  agiogrtip'iuli  liter/iturh  (heglebi.  ed.  1. 
Abulad/e.  voI.  2  (Tbilisi  1967)  38—  100.  Lat.  tr.  in  P.  Peeters, 
8/f  36-37  (1917-19)  8—68. 

soi:rcks.  Y'iia  o£'  George  Mi'at  mindeli — Lat.  tr.  P.  Pec- 
Wts,  AB  36-37  (1917—19)  69-159.  F.ng.  excerpts  in  W.Z. 
hjobadze.  Matermìs  j  br  the  Stu/ly  af  Ceorgian  M imasteries  in 


the  Western  F.múrons  oj  Antioch  on  thr  Orontes  (l.omain  1976) 
5°— Ö9 

l.ir.  Tairhniseili.  Ceorg.  I.it.  154-74.  Imr.  1  (1985)  50- 
53-  '  '  '  -R.T. 

GEORGE  OF  AMASTRIS,  saint;  born  in  tfie  town 
of  ton  tLromnenon,  near  Amastris,  died  Amastris 
between  802  and  807;  feastday  21  Feb.  Born  to  a 
family  of'  local  nobility,  George  began  at  an  early 
age  to  participate  in  church  administration;  he 
then  became  a  hermit  on  Mt.  Agrioserike  but 
subsequently  moved  to  the  cenobitic  community 
of  Bonyssa  (in  Paphlagonia?).  Patr.  Tarasios  ap- 
pointed  him  bishop  of  Amastris  ca.790,  although 
the  emperor  supported  a  different  candidate. 

The  Lile  of  George,  preserved  in  a  single  ìoth- 
C.  MS,  consists  of  a  biography,  very  poor  in  de- 
tails,  and  the  description  of  a  few  miracles,  in- 
cluding  the  conversion  or  at  least  appeasement  of 
the  barbarian  “Rhos,”  who  attacked  Amaslris  and 
tried  to  despoil  the  saint’s  tomb.  The  authenticity 
of  this  informaiion  depends  on  the  date  and  at- 
tribution  of  the  Life:  VasiPevskij  ( infra )  and,  re- 
cently,  Sevcc*nko  (“Hagiography”  123-25)  at- 
tribute  it  to  Ignatios  the  Deacon,  whereas  G.  da 
Costa-Louillet  ( Bymntion  15  [1940—41]  245—48) 
considers  it  a  ioth-C.  work.  A.  Markopoulos  ( JÖR 
28  [1979]  78—82)  proposes  a  compromise  solu- 
tion:  that  the  Life  is  by  Ignatios  but  the  “Russian 
miracle”  is  an  insertion  produced  under  the  influ- 
ence  of  Photios.  Another  puzzle  in  the  I.ife  is  its 
lack  of  anti-Iconoelastic  invective,  despite  George’s 
evident  closeness  to  Empress  Irene  and  esp.  to 
Emp.  Nirephoros  I,  whose  ascent  to  the  throne 
George  allegedly  predicted.  The  hagiographer  is 
exceptionaIly  eloquent  when  criticizing  trade  “on 
land  and  sea”  (p.52f). 

sourcf..  V.  Vasil'evskij,  Russko-vimntijskija  'mledmianija , 
vol.  2  (St.  Petersburg  1893)  1-73,  rcproduced  in  his  Trudy 
3:1-71. 

lit.  BHC  668-668e.  -A.K. 

GEORGE  OF  CYPRUS,  7th-C.  geographer  of 
whom  nothing  is  known  save  that  he  was  born  in 
Lapithos  on  Cyprus.  His  work  is  preserved  in  a 
compilation  ascribed  to  another  obscure  individ- 
ual,  the  Armenian  Basil  of  lalimbana,  although 
I)arrouzès  (Notiliae  CP  34,  11.1, 42^)  considers  this 
attribution  extremely  hypothetical;  the  conipila- 
lion  is  assumecl  to  have  been  written  in  the  qth 
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C.,  and  the  compiler  probably  altered  the  text  of 
George’s  work.  While  accompanied  in  MSS  by 
notitiae,  that  is,  lists  of  metropolitan  sees,  arch- 
bishoprics,  and  bishoprics,  George’s  record,  Iike 
that  of  Hierorles,  contains  secular  administrative 
divisions,  including  cities  (the  term  polis  is  usually 
omitted),  rastra,  komai  (villages),  rlimata,  and, 
rarely,  polichnai  (towns),  islands,  and  harbors. 
George  begins  with  the  district  under  the  “eparch” 
of  Rome  or  Italy,  then  follows  with  Africa,  Egypt, 
and  the  Orient  (Anatolike),  that  is,  Gilicia,  Isauria, 
Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  Phoenicia,  Pales- 
tine,  Arabia,  and  Cyprus.  The  list  is  evidently 
incomplete. 

F.D.  DescnpLio  orbis  Romani,  ed.  H.  Gel/.er  (Leipzig  1890) 
28-56. 

lít.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:531!'.  E.  Honigmann,  "Die  N’otitia 
des  Basileios  von  Ialimbana,”  ìiyzantion  9  (1934)  205-22. 
V.  Laurent,  “La  ‘Notitia’  de  Basile  l’Arménien,”  Etì  34 
(■935)  439~72-  V.  Grumel,  “La  ‘Notitia’  de  Basile  de  Ialirn- 
bana,”  REB  19(1961)  198-207.  -A.R. 

GEORGE  OF  MYTILENE.  See  David,  Symeon, 

AND  GeORGE  OF  MyTILENE. 

GEORGE  OF  NIHOMEDEIA,  metropolitan  of 
Nikomedeia  (from  ca.86o);  deacon  and  chartophy - 
lax  of  Hagia  Sophia,  preacher,  author  of  various 
encomiastic  works,  esp.  some  devoted  to  the  Vir- 
Gin  M.ary.  The  typihon  of  the  Euergetis  monas- 
tery  (Dmitrievskij,  Opisanie  1.1:550.30—32)  in- 
cluded  George’s  sermon  on  “the  threnos  of  the 
Virgin”  in  the  service  for  Good  Friday.  According 
to  H.  Maguire  (“Depiction  of  Sorrow”  iÔ2f), 
George’s  introduction  of  the  theme  of  the  Virgin 
“holding  and  embracing  the  body”  of  Christ  in- 
fluenced  the  artistic  representation  of  the  scene 
of  the  Deposition  from  the  Cross  beginning 
with  the  ìoth  C.  (an  early  surviving  example  is  a 
fresco  in  the  Old  Church  of  Tokali,  Göreme).  R. 
Cormack  (in  Iconoclasm  151-53)  hvpothesized  that 
the  painted  wooden  reliquary  of  the  True  Cross, 
now  in  the  Vatican,  reflects  the  dramatic  descrip- 
tion  of  the  Virgin  kissing  Christ’s  bleeding  feet  in 
George’s  sermon  for  Good  Friday.  The  homily  on 
the  Presentation  of  Christ  published  as  a  work  of 
Athanasios  of  Alexandria  (PG  28:973—1000)  is 
spurious  and  in  some  MSS  ascribed  to  George  of 
Nikomedeia  (CPG  2  no.2271). 

ed.  PG  100:1336-1529. 

lit.  Beck,  Hirche  542L  Pallas,  Rassion  und  Beslattung  106. 

— A.c',  A.R. 


GEORGE  OF  PISIDIA,  poet;  born  probably  in 
Pisidian  Antioch,  died  between  ca.631  ancf  634, 
George  served  as  deacon,  skeuophylax,  and  refer- 
endarios  in  Hagia  Sophia  at  Constantinople.  His 
unabashedly  Ghristian  tone  and  stylistic  innova- 
tion  of  using  the  iambic  trìmeter  for  f.itc  poetry, 
the  first  step  toward  the  later  political  vf.rse, 
make  him  a  signifìcant  early  landmark  in  Byz. 
poetry;  Psei.los  even  compared  him  (sometimes 
fayorably)  to  Euripides  (A.R.  Dyck,  Michael  Psel- 
lus:  The  Essays  on  Euripides  and  George  of  Pisidia 
[Vienna  1986]  25-74).  George’s  major  historical 
epics  eulogize  Heraeleios,  esp.  for  his  campaigns 
against  the  Persians  and  Avars.  Imperial  virtues 
and  achievements  are  exalted  but  emphatically 
subordinated  to  God.  Some  predilection  for  med- 
ical  diction  and  imagery  is  observable  (J.D.C. 
Frendo,  Orpheus  22  [1975]  49-56).  George’s  lan- 
guage  and  themes  strive  for  symbiosis  of  sacred 
and  profane,  classical  and  biblical;  Frendo  ( infra 
186)  praises  his  “dazzling  sophistication  and  in- 
tellectual  subtlety.”  Others  celebrated  by  George 
include  Patr.  Sergios  I  and  Bonos  the  patrikìos. 
Of  his  religious  poetry,  George’s  best  efforts  are 
the  íambic  Hexaemeron  on  the  Creation  (which 
was  translated  into  Church  Slavonic)  and  a  rare 
hexameter  piece  On  the  Yanity  of  Life;  also  notable 
are  a  hymn  on  Ghrist’s  Resurrection  and  a  po- 
lemic  against  Severos  of  Antioch.  His  short  poems 
on  religious  and  secular  subjects  look  back  to  the 
Hellenistic  and  forward  to  the  Byz.  epigram. 

ed.  Poemi,  «1.  A.  Periusi  (Ettal  1959),  with  It.  tr.  Carmina 
inrdita,  ed.  I..  Sternbach  in  WS  13  (1891)  1-62;  14  (1892) 
51—68.  Hexaemeron — ed.  R.  Hercher  in  Claudu  Aeliani  vana 
hisloria  (I.eipdg  1866)  2:603—62.  Sestodne v  Georgija  Piside  1 
njegov  sltmenshi  prevod,  ed.  N.  Radosevic  (Belgrade  1979), 
wiib  Slavonic  tr. 

lit.  J.D.C.  Frendo,  “'Lhe  Poetic  Achievement  of  George 
of  Pisidia,”  in  Maistor  159-87.  G.  Bianchi,  “Note  sulla 
culiura  a  Bisanzio  aII’inizio  del  VII  secolo  iti  rapporto 
all’  Esamerone  di  Giorgio  di  Pisidia,”  RSB.\’  2—3  (1965-66) 
137-43.  -BB- 

GEORGE  OF  TREBIZOND.  See  Georgf.  Tra 

PEZOUNTIOS. 

GEORGE  THE  MONK.  See  George  Hamarto- 

LOS. 

GEORGE  THE  PHILOSOPHER,  also  known  as 
George  (metropolítan?)  ol  Pelagonia,  writer  of  the 
second  half  of  the  ì^th  C.  Virtually  nothing  cer- 
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tain  is  known  of  his  biography,  although  his  cias- 
sical  allusions  indicate  a  secular  education.  He 
wrote  a  (still  unpuhlished)  treatise  against  Gre- 
gory  Palamas  and  an  enhomwn  of  John  III  Va- 
TA'i'Zts,  who  was  later  called  St.  John  the  Merciful 
(Gy.  Moravcsik,  BZ  27  [1927]  36-39).  Moravcsik 
theorized  that  George  was  originally  a  monk  at 
the  monastery  in  Magnesia  where  tfie  saintly  ein- 
pertrr's  relics  were  preserved  but  that,  under  the 
pressure  of  Turkish  occupation,  he  moved  to  Pe- 
lagonia  iri  Macedoriia.  N.  Fcsta  also  attributed  a 
Lenten  homily  to  Vatatzes’  hagiographer  ( VizVrem 

13  [  1 i-35)- 

Probably  to  be  dislinguished  f'rom  George  ot 
Pelagonia  is  George  Rydones  Gabrielohoulos 
(ca.  1323—0^.1383),  also  known  as  George  the  Phi- 
losopher,  who  was  a  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Demetrios  Rydones  (PLP,  110.3433;  cf.  F.  Tin- 
nefelcl,  OrChrP  38  [1972]  141—71).  This  George 
was  probably  born  in  'Fhessalonike,  became  Ky- 
dones’  physician  in  Constantinople,  and  then  trav- 
eled  to  Cyprus,  Palestine,  Crete,  the  Morea,  and 
Genoa.  He  was  a  Platonist  and,  like  George  of 
Pelagonia,  an  anti-Palamite. 

F.i).  A.  Heisenberg.  "Raiser  Johannes  Batat/.es  der 
Barmher/ige,”  BZ  14  (1905)  1Ö0-233. 

UT.  PLP,  no.4117.  Betk,  Kirche  7 23.  K.  Amantos,  “Ho 
Bios  Ioannou  Batatse  tou  Eleemonos,”  in  Prosphoni  eis  Stil- 
pona  P.  Kynakiden  [=  Hetlenika,  supp.  4  (1933)]  29—34. 

— A.M.T. 

GEORGE  THE  SYNRELLOS,  historian;  died  after 
810.  His  life  is  scarcely  known;  he  was  a  monk 
and  a  synrellos  of  Patr.  Tarasios.  V’.  Grecu 
questioned  the  hypothesis  that  George  visited  Pal- 
estine  and  Syria  ( BSHAcRoum  28.2  [1947J  241- 
44).  His  Selectìon  from  Chronographers  (Ehloge  chrono- 
graphias )  covers  history  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  t.o  Diocletian  (284);  perhaps  he  planned  to 
continue  it  to  his  own  time  but  was  prevented  by 
illness  and  death.  i  he  work  is  an  antiquarian 
compilation  of  various  carefully  indicated  sources 
(Josephus  Flavius,  Sextus  Julius  Africanus,  etc.) 
in  separate  topical  dusters.  Even  though  different 
layers  of  George’s  information  are  sometimes  con- 
tradictory  or  repetitious,  his  purpose  is  consistent: 
to  set  forth  the  history  of  mankind  in  strict  chro- 
nological  sequence.  The  presentation  is  uneven, 
shifting  from  cfry  lists  of  rulers  to  descriptions  of 
events.  George’s  choice  of  material  is  arbitrary:  as 
in  George  Hamartolos,  only  a  few  lines  are 


dedicated  to  Julius  Caesar,  in  contrast  to  a  vast 
section  on  Augustus.  C.  Mango’s  attempt  ( ZRVI 
18  [1978J  9-17)  to  ascribe  to  George  the  author- 
ship  of  the  Chronicle  of  Theophanes  the  Confes- 
sor  was  criticized  by  I.  Cicurov  (VizVrem  42  [1981J 
78—87),  who  adinitted,  howevcr,  that  Georgc  could 
have  provided  Theophanes  with  some  materials 
collected  for  his  own  work.  I  he  only  complete 
MS  of  George  is  Paris  B.N.  gr.  1711,  dated  1021 
(A.  Mosshammer,  GRBS  21  [1980J  289-95).  AN_ 
astasius  Bibliothecarius  used  George  for  his 
Historia  Iripartita. 

ed.  F.cloga  ( 'hranographìca ,  ed.  A.  Mosshammer  (Leipzig 
1984). 

1.1T.  \V.  Adler,  Time  Immemorial:  Archaic  History  and  Its 
Sourccs  in  Chmtiau  Chronography  from  Julius  Afritanus  to 
Crorgr  Syncellus  (Washington,  D.C.,  1989)  132-234.  R.  L.a- 
(jueur,  HP.  2.R.  4  (1932)  1388-1410.  Hungcr,  ì.it.  1:331!. 
G.I..  Huxlcv,  “On  the  F.rudition  oí  (jeorge  the  SynkeIlos,” 
Proccedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  81  (((1981),  no.fi,  207— 
17.  -A.K. 

GEORGE  TRAPEZOUNTIOS,  convent.ionally 
termed  “George  of  Trebizond,”  humanist  teacher, 
rhetorician,  and  translator;  born  Crete  3  Apr. 
*395’  died  Rome  ca.  1472/3.  The  descendant  of 
Trapezuntines  who  emigrated  to  Crete,  George 
moved  to  Italy  ca.  1416,  converted  to  Catholicism 
in  1426,  and  taught  Greek  in  Vicenza,  Venice, 
and  Rome.  He  attended  the  Council  of  Ferrara- 
Florenc;e  as  a  supporter  of  the  Pope,  and  in  the 
1440S  entered  the  papal  curia  as  a  secretary. 
(ieorge’s  translations  of  Aristotle,  Plato,  Demos- 
thenes,  and  the  Cappadocian  fathers  were  se- 
verely  criticized,  perhaps  unfairly,  by  some  of  his 
contemporaries.  His  translation  of  Ptolemy’s  Al- 
magesl  fared  better,  although  his  commentary  was 
attacked.  He  also  produced  a  wide  variety  of  writ- 
ings  predominantly  in  Latin  on  rhetoric,  logic, 
philosophy,  theology,  astrology,  and  astronomy 
(J.  Irmscher,  12  CEB  2  [Belgracle  1964J  362).  He 
dreamed  oí’iìie  uniiy  ofinaiikiud,  uuc  was  sÌujlncJ 
by  the  expectation  of  Plethon  that  this  unity  be 
achieved  on  the  basis  of  a  revitalized  paganism. 
Ceorge  built  his  hope  first  on  papal  supremacy, 
but  in  1453  expressed  the  utopían  view  (in  his 
(,reck  treatise  On  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Failh ) 
that  the  Turkish  sultan,  converted  to  Christianity, 
would  be  able  tc/  conquer  the  world.  (ìeorge’s 
hopes  in  tliis  respect  were  strongly  affected  by  his 
cschatological  vision  ofthe  Rornari  F.mpire  (mean- 
ing  the  papacy)  fighting  the  Antichrist.  I11  1465 
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hc  went  to  Constantinople  as  etnissary  of  Pope 
Paul  II  to  Mehmeu  II,  but  his  inission  was  unsuc- 
cessful;  on  liis  return  to  Ronie  in  14(16,  George 
was  brieHy  imprisonecl  for  his  fulsome  praise  of 
the  sultan. 

George  argued  that  the  study  oí  antiquity  was 
useful  as  preparation  for  political  actis  ity.  He  had 
high  regard  for  Cacero,  hut  replaced  the  latter’s 
ideal  of  the  orator-philosopher  with  that  of  the 
orator-statesman  (Monfasani,  George  of  Trebuond 
294).  George  had  a  hot  temper  ancl  quarrelsome 
nature;  although  a  translator  of  Plato,  he  turned 
into  an  ardent  defender  of  Aristotle  in  his  Com- 
pnrison  of  thc  two  philosophers.  As  a  result  he  was 
the  target  of  the  polemic  of  Bessarion,  Against 
the.  Culumnìator  of  Plato.  George  sharply  criticized 
not  only  Plethon  and  Bessarìon,  hut  the  tnore 
moclerate  Gazes:  Plato’s  closeness  to  Christianity 
Ceorge  consiclered  deceptive,  whereas  Aristotle, 
he  saicl,  taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  crea- 
tion  ex  nihilo,  and  a  consistent  monotheism;  he 
even  anticipatecl  the  Christian  Trinity  (Monfasani, 
Ceorgc  oj  Trebúond  157). 

F,n.  (î.T.  Zoras,  Ceorgios  ìw  Trapezountios  km  hai  pros  hel- 
lem)tourkìken  synemioemi  prospalheiai  autou  (Athens  1954)  93— 
165.  Fr.  tr.  A.Th.  Khoury,  PrOC  19  (1969)  320-34;  20 
(1970)  238—71 ;  2i  (1971)  235-61.  For  compiete  lisl  of  ed., 
see  J.  Monfasani,  Cotleclanea  Trapeiunlìana:  Texts,  üocumenls 
and  Bihliographies  of  Ceorge  of  Trebhond  (Binghamton,  N.Y., 
1984). 

lit.  J.  Monfasani,  Ceorge  oj  Trehiiond  (Leidcn  1976).  E. 
Garín,  “II  platonismo  conie  itleologia  della  sowersione  eu- 
ropea:  Ia  polcmica  antiplaionica  di  Giorgio  Trapezun/.io," 
Studia  humanitatis.  E.  Crassì  zum  70.  Ceburlstag  (Municli 
'97‘ì)  1  >3— 20.  PLP,  110.4120.  -A.K.,  A.M.T. 

GEORGIA.  The  modern  term  refers  to  two  areas: 
eastern  Georgia  (Georg.  R'art'li,  Gr.  Iberia,  Arm. 
Virk',  Pers.  Gurgan)  and  western  Georgia  (Gr. 
Golchis,  later  Lazika;  Gcorg.  F.grisi,  later  Ab- 
chasia).  These  were  united  politically  in  Byz.  times 
orily  in  the  years  978-1258  and  1330-1491,  but 
had  a  common  language  ancl  similar  social  struc- 
ture. 

The  Georgian  language  (with  Mingrclian,  Laz, 
ancl  Svan)  belongs  to  the  southern  Caucasian,  or 
Kartvelian,  group.  The  literary  language  is  based 
on  the  R'art'li  rlialect  and  the  written  tradition 
(cf.  Gf.orgian  litf.rature)  goes  back  to  the  r,th 
C. 

King  Mirian  of  Iberia  was  conserted  to  Chris- 
tianity  in  the  330S  by  Nino,  known  to  tradition  as 
a  captive  attached  to  the  court.  There  were  Chris- 


tian  settlernents  011  the  Black  Sea  coast  by  the  4th 
C.  Western  Gcorgia  acceptecl  Christianity  in  the 
same  century,  but  as  in  Armenia,  the  populace 
was  not  fully  comerted  until  nmch  later.  In  505 
or  506  at  the  Council  of  Duin  the  Georgians  and 
Armenians  rejected  Chalcf.don.  At  the  beginning 
ol  the  7th  C.,  however,  the  Armenian  ancl  Ceor- 
gian  churches  split;  from  then  on  the  Georgians 
remained  in  communion  with  the  Greek  church. 
This  encouraged  close  contacts,  political  and  in- 
tellectual,  between  Bvz.  and  Georgia;  relations 
with  Armenia  were  intimate  but  often  strained. 

The  original  capital  of  K'art'li,  Mc'xf,t'a,  re- 
mained  the  patriarchal  seat  after  Tblisi  became 
the  political  capital  in  the  reign  of  V'axtang  Gor- 
gasali  (ca. 440-522).  At  the  end  of  his  reign,  dis- 
lodged  by  the  Persians,  Vaxtang  fied  for  a  short 
time  to  Westcrn  Georgia,  which  reinained  under 
Byz,  control.  After  523  the  Persians  installed  a 
marzpan  (governor)  in  Tblisi,  and  Iberia  with  Ar- 
mlnia  fell  into  the  Iranian  orbit.  In  the  following 
century  the  Muslims  gained  control  of  both  Ar- 
menia  and  Iberia.  'Fhe  enlarged  province  was 
ruled  from  Duin,  Tblisi  remaining  the  centcr  for 
local  administration. 

The  caliph’s  hold  over  Georgia  lasted  two  cen- 
turies.  In  888,  three  years  after  the  Armenian 
Bagratid  princes  assumed  the  royal  title,  Adar- 
narse  of  the  Georgian  branch  of  that  family  claimed 
the  title  of  king.  Georgia  was  not  united,  however, 
for  Ahchasia  remained  an  independent  kingdom 
umil  the  reign  of  Bagrat  III  (978—1014). 

As  the  borders  of  Byz.  expanded  eastward  in 
the  ìoth  C.,  upper  Tayk'  was  annexed  on  the 
death  of  its  prince  David  of  Tayk'/Tao  in  1000. 
Unlike  the  Armenian  kingdoms,  however,  which 
were  incorporated  mto  the  empire  in  the  1  ìth  C., 
Georgia  remained  independent.  After  Bvz.  con- 
trol  in  eastern  Anatolia  collapsed  following  the 
defeat  at  Mantziklrt  (1071),  the  Georgians  ex- 
tended  their  sway  iu  Caucasia  under  David  II/I V 
the  Rlstorer  and  his  descendants.  The  eastern 
region  of  Kakhetia  was  incorporated  in  1 105. 
'I  blisi  was  regained  in  1 122  from  the  Shäddadids 
(a  Musliin  Rurdish  dynasty  of  Gandza,  which  had 
occupied  Ani  and  Tblisi  after  the  Turkìsh  con- 
quest  of  Anatolia).  Tblisi  now  became  the  capital; 
the  monastic  complex  of  Gelat'i  near  the  earlier 
capital  of  Kutaisi  remained  an  important  center 
of  learning.  In  1124  Ani  was  captured,  but  during 
the  remainder  of  the  i2th  C.  it  passccl  back  and 
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forth  several  times  between  Georgians  and  Shâd- 
dadids. 

Cultural  contacts  between  (ieorgia  and  Byz.  were 
fostercd  in  Constantinople  and  in  monastic  cen- 
ters  such  as  Mt.  Athos  (where  the  Georgians  had 
their  own  monastery,  Iveron),  Mt.  Sinai  (see  G. 
Garitte,  Catalogue  cles  manuscrits  géorgieris  littéraires 
du  Mont  Sinai  [Louvain  1956]),  and  Jerusalem. 
Folitical  ties  were  strengthened  in  the  6th  C., 
when  the  emperor  fìrst  bestowed  titles  (usually 
ko u ropa lates)  on  Geoi  gian  princes.  In  the  1  ith 
C.  marriage  alliances  conhrmed  those  ties:  in  1032 
Bagrat  IV  married  the  niece  oí'  Romanos  III, 
following  a  visit  to  Constantinople  by  Bagrat’s 
mother  Maria,  herself  of  Armenian  descent;  Ba- 
grat’s  daughter  Maria  of  “Aì.ania”  married  Mi- 
chael  VII  Doukas  and  subsequently  Nikephoros 
III.  The  daughter  of  David  I I/I V  the  Restorer 
married  the  grandson  of  Alexios  I  Romnenos, 
while  the  hrst  wife  of  Andronikos  I  Romnenos 
was  relatcd  to  Queen  T'amara  (who  helped  Al- 
exios  and  David  Romnenos  to  seize  Trf.bizond  in 
1 204).  Many  nobles  of  Georgian  or  Armenian 
descent  served  in  the  Byz.  army,  such  as  [ohn 
Tornirios  and  Gregory  Parourianos. 

Alter  1204  direct  contacts  with  Constantinople 
were  few.  I  he  Mongol  attack  of  1220  curbed  the 
military  success  of  T'amara  and  her  son  George 
IV  (1212-23).  In  1240  Queen  Rusudan  (1223- 
45)  appealed  to  Pope  Gregory  IX  for  help.  Latin 
missionaries  had  been  in  'l’blisi  since  1233  and  a 
Latin  bishopric  was  established  there  in  1329. 
Nevertheless,  the  Georgian  delegation  to  the 
Council  of  Ff.rrara-Florence  did  not  sign  the 
act  of  Union. 

In  the  1 4th  C.  Georgian  control  over  eastern 
Georgia  and  Armenia  declined.  George  VI  (the 
Brilliant,  1314-46)  moved  his  capital  to  Rutaisi 
and  contacts  wáth  the  West  and  Trebizond  became 
more  signihcant.  The  second  wife  of  Bagrat  V 
(1360—95)  was  Anna,  the  daughter  of  Alexios  II 
of  Trebizond;  the  daughter  of  Alexander  I  (1412- 
42)  married  John  IV  Romnenos  of  Trebizond. 
Constantinople  remained  beyond  the  Georgian 
horizon,  save  for  unsuccessful  negotiations  to  ar- 
range  a  marriage  between  the  daughter  of  George 
VIII  (1446—65)  and  the  last  emperor,  Gonstan- 
tine  XI. 

i.it.  Toumanoff,  Caucasian  Hist.  Idem,  CMH  4.1:593— 
637,  983-1009.  M.I).  I.ordkipanidze,  Georgia  in  the  XI-XIt 
Crnturies  (Tbilisi  1987).  K.  Salia,  Histon  of  the  Georgian 


Nation  (Paris  1983);  rcv.  BK  43  (1984)  93-108.  M.  van 
F.sbroeck,  “F.glisc  géorgiennc  des  orìgincs  au  moyen  âge," 
BK  40  (1982)  186-99.  -R.T. 

GEORGIAN  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE. 

Georgian  art  retained  its  distinctive  national  char- 
acter  throughout  the  medieval  period  despite  sig- 
nificant  foreign  infiuences  affecting  certain  me- 
dia.  Byz.  infiuence  was  strongest  in  the  1  ìth-i^th 
C.;  it  dominated  some  schools  of  metaIwork  (esp. 
enainels)  and  painting.  Before  the  Arab  conquest 
Georgian  architecture  anrl  sculpture  followed  a 
course  parallel  to  that  of  Armenian  art  and  ar- 
chitecture,  but,  although  both  nations  based  their 
later  architecture  on  the  achievements  of  the  761 
C.,  the  experimcntal  Georgian  approach  after 
ca.800  has  little  in  common  with  Ai  nienia’s  almost 
reverential  use  of  7th-C.  models. 

Architecture  and  Stone  Sculpture.  The  earliest 
(Tiristian  monuments  are  small  liall  churches  ancl 
basilicas;  centralized  domcd  plans  were  intro- 
duced  by  the  7Ü1  C.  As  in  Armenia,  virtually  all 
the  churches  are  constructed  of  rubble  conglom- 
erate  faced  w'ith  tufa;  vaults  and  domes  are  also 
masonry.  Because  most  architectural  types  used 
in  Georgia  appear  simultaneously  in  Armenia 
(Dzvari  at  Mc'xf.t'a  [586  (or  587)-6o4?[  is  par- 
alleled  by  Avan  [ca.590],  G’romi  [626-35]  by  St. 
Gayanë  at  VaearSarai  [630-41]),  attempts  to  as- 
sign  precedence  to  either  tradition  have  proved 
íruitless.  The  few  Georgian  church  plan  types 
not  attested  in  Armenia  include  a  tetraconch  with 
four  small  oval  chambers  inserted  between  the 
apses  (Ninoc'minda  [6th  C.?])  and  the  widely  used 
“three  churches  basilica,”  in  which  partition  walls 
with  only  one  or  two  small  openings  divide  nave 
and  aisles  into  very  distinct  spaces. 

In  the  early  basilican  churches,  only  pier  capi- 
tals  and  bases  are  sculpted;  those  in  Sion  at  Bolnisi 
(478—83)  carry  (ihristian  symbols  (the  Cross  with 
stags,  peacocks)  and  pre-Christian  Georgian  or 
Sasanian  motifs  (animals  pursuing  one  another, 
vegetal  patterns).  Façade  programs  begin  ca.6oo. 
Dzvari  at  Mc'xet'a  displays  donors  kneeling  be- 
fore  Christ  and  angels.  At  Ateni  (^th  C.),  separate 
reliefs  show  donors  at  the  hunt  and  Christ  and 
the  Virgin.  An  altar  (?)  slab  from  (iebelda  com- 
bines  an  image  of  St.  Eustathios  and  the  stag 
with  Old  and  New  Testament  scenes  and  donor 
portraits.  N.  Thicrry  (BK  44  [1985]  169-223)  has 
shown  that  at  least  one  atelier  (in  Gugaren)  pro- 
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duced  stelae  lor  both  Arinenian  and  Georgian 
patrons,  but  soine  forms,  such  as  standing  crosses, 
are  attested  only  in  Georgia. 

The  Arab  invasions  curtailed  building  in  Geor- 
gia,  but  the  experiinentati(jn  in  church  plans  that 
typifies  7th-C.  architecture  had  resumed  by  800. 
Somewhat  debased  standards  of  construction,  witli 
inore  use  of  uncut  or  rough-cut  stone  íacings  and 
Iess  sculpture,  suggest  the  difficulties  encounlered 
during  this  period. 

The  triumplis  oí  the  Bacratids  intensilied 
building  activity,  particularly  the  foundation  and 
restoration  of  monasteries.  'I'he  new.  lighter 
churches  dwarf  their  predecessors.  By  the  early 
nth  C.  hnely  cut  tufa  was  used  again  almost 
universally  in  Georgia,  along  with  elaborately 
carved  façades:  blind  arcading,  bands  of  fleshy 
vegetation,  large  crosses,  Old  and  New  restament 
scenes.  Exteriors  now  give  Iittle  hint  of  the  spaces 
within:  Nilsorcminda  (early  1  ìth  C.)  appears  to 
be  a  bIocky  inscribed  cross,  but  the  north,  south, 
and  east  arnts  together  conceal  hve  radiating  apses. 

Monumental  Painting.  Although  Iconoclasm  did 
not  affect  Georgia,  little  fìgural  art  other  than 
stone  carving  survives  froni  before  the  yth  C.  I11 
the  apse  at  C'romi  (626-35),  Christ  holding  a 
scroll,  Hanked  by  apostles,  is  visible  in  a  mosaic 
and  its  underdrawing.  The  only  later  example  of 
mosaic  occurs  at  Gelat’i,  which  has  the  more 
traditionally  Byz.  theme  of  the  Virgin  and  Arch- 
angels. 

Àt  Ateni,  the  7th-C.  fresco  program  consisted 
of  the  Cross  in  the  dome  and  geometric  patterns 
in  the  conches.  The  Cross  is  often  painted  in  the 
dome  and  Christ  in  glory  in  the  apse;  in  Tavk7 
I  ao  and  in  I)avid-Garedza  far  to  the  east  are 
examples  from  the  tith  C.  or  even  earlier.  In 
ìoth-  through  i3th-C.  Svanetia,  painting  may  be 
restricted  to  the  apse,  and  saints  popular  Iocally — 
George.  Julitta,  Ryros — appear  both  as  individual 
figures  and  in  abbreviated  cycles. 

The  Georgian  kings  and  princes  of  the  tath- 
1 3th  C.  favored  Byz.  programs  of  church  deco- 
ration,  although  these  were  altered  to  ht  Georgian 
church  plans  and  often  preserved  the  unusual 
placement  of  the  Cross  and  of  Cbrist.  fhus  at 
Aterti  in  1080,  elements  of  a  typical  Byz.  prograin 
were  distributed  over  the  four  apses  of  the  7th- 
C.  tetraconch,  while  the  Cross  remained  in  the 
dome.  The  rock-cut  hall  church  of  the  Dormition 
at  Vardzia  (1  184—6)  is  painted  with  a  thoroughh' 
Byz.  program,  and  King  George  III  and  Qucen 


T'amara  of  Georgia  appear  here  in  imperial  Byz. 
robes;  the  Glorification  of  the  Cross  has  been 
displaced  to  the  narthex  vault.  At  St.  Nicholas  in 
Kincvisi  (1208)  and  at  Timotesubani  (ca.1220)  the 
dome  contains  the  Cross  aloug  with  a  Df.esis. 

The  program  and  style  of  Ahtala  (early  1 3 th 
C.)  are  typical  of  late  Romnenian  painting.  The 
church  may  have  been  Irescoed  by  Byz.  artists. 
Palaiologan  models  were  widely  accepted,  esp.  in 
western  Georgia,  where  Byz.  artists  worked  at 
Calend/icha  (1384-96;  see  Manuel  Eugenikos), 
and  probably  at  L.ihni  (mid-i^th  C.).  The  frescoes 
of  the  Church  of  the  Transfiguration  at  Zarzma 
(first  half  of  the  ì^th  C.)  have  iconographic  and 
stylistic  ties  with  the  Ivekon  monastery  on  Mt. 
Athos. 

Manuscript  Illumination.  Thc  earliest  surviv- 
ing  Georgian  illuminated  MSS  are  yth-  and  ìoth- 
C.  Gospel  books.  Their  decoration  consists  pri- 
marily  of  full-page  c:anon  iabi.f.s  and  standing 
Evangelist  pori  raits,  although  the  First  Dzruci 
Gospels  of  940  (Tbilisi  H-1660)  also  includes  the 
Virgin  and  three  Mirades  of  Christ. 

More  up-to-date  Byz.  styles  were  introduced 
from  the  1  ìth  C.  onward  as  Georgian  monasteries 
edited  and  translated  Greek  texts.  The  synaxarion 
of  F.uthymios  the  Iberian  of  1030  (Tbilisi  A- 
648)  resembles  contemporary  Byz.  menologia,  as 
does  the  i^th-C.  synaxarion  (Leningracl,  Publ.  Lib. 
gr.  01—58);  both  are  bilingual  (Greek/Georgian; 
P.  Mijovic,  Zograf  8  [1977]  17-23).  The  Second 
l)zruci  Gospels  (i2th  C.;  Tbilisi  N-1667)  is  a  frieze 
Gosi*el.  The  style  mignon  is  also  represented  in 
the  text  miniatures  of  the  Homilies  of  Gregory  of 
Nazianzos  (Tbilisi  A-109;  its  frontispiece  minia- 
tures,  however,  are  in  a  broad  fresco  style).  Ac- 
cording  to  a  Greek  inscription,  Michael  Roresis 
ìllustrated  the  igth-C.  Vansk  Gospels  (Tbilisi  A- 
1335)  in  Constantinople. 

Metalwork  and  Enamel.  Metal  (esp.  silver-gilt) 
w(as  the  favored  medium  for  icons;  repoussé  was 
used  both  for  scenes  and  for  the  floral  grounds 
of  icons  set  with  small  enamels.  'Fhe  earliest  dated 
example,  the  Transfiguration  froni  Zarzma  (886), 
is  a  very  shallow  relief  with  chased  lines.  Later, 
fìgures  were  modeled  almost  in  the  round  (e.g., 
the  Ishan  Crucifìx  of  973  and  the  1  ìth-C.  tondo 
of  St.  Mamas  on  the  lion). 

Although  Georgian  figured  enamels  from  the 
8th-pth  C.  are  distinct  from  Byz.  work,  Greek 
inscriptions  are  cominon  (as  in  other  Georgian 
hgural  art),  and  by  the  ìith  C.,  Byz.  influence 
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was  so  strong  that  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  Geor- 
gian  from  Byz.  work. 

lit.  A.  Alpago-Novello  et  al.,  Art  and  Architecture  in  Me- 
düval  Georgia  (Louvain-la-Neuve  1980).  W.  Beridze,  E. 
Neubauer,  Die  Baukunst  des  Mittelalters  in  Georgien  vom  4.  bts 
zum  18.  Jahrhunderl  (Y'ienna  1981)  7-219.  L.  Chuskivadze, 
C,ruzinskie  emali  (Tbilisi  1981).  A.  Djavashvili,  (î.  Abramish- 
vdi,  Goldschmiedekunst  und  Toreutik  in  der  Museen  Georgiens 
(Leningrad  1986).  -A.T. 

GEORGIAN  CHRONICLES.  The  term  is  a  loose 
rendering  of  K'art'lis  Cxovreba  (Life  of  R'art'li 
[Iberia]),  an  official  collection  of  some,  but  not  all, 
historical  works  written  in  Georgian  between  the 
8th  and  i4th  C.  (For  the  others,  see  Georgian 
Literature.)  The  process  of  compilation  had  be- 
gun  by  the  i2th  C.  In  the  early  i8th  C.  King 
Vaxtang  VI  appointed  a  commission  that  edited 
and  amplified  it  into  a  continuous  whole.  Since 
then  earlier  MSS  have  been  discovered,  the  ear- 
liest  (Queen  Anne  Codex)  dating  to  the  period 
í479— 95  (C.  Toumanoff,  Traditio  5  [1947]  340— 
44)- 

The  first  item  in  the  collection  is  the  History  of 
the  Kings  oflberia  by  Leontius  Mroveli,  archbishop 
of  Ruisi,  giving  the  legendary  origins  of  the  Geor- 
gian  people.  There  follow  the  History  of  King  Vax- 
tang  üorgasali  by  Dzuanser,  giving  a  semifabulous 
account  of  that  5th-  or  6th-C.  king  (the  Armenian 
abbreviated  adaptation  of  the  first  five  parts  of 
the  Chronicles,  made  in  the  late  i2th  or  ìgth  C., 
falsely  attributes  the  whole  collection  to  Dzuan- 
äer);  the  Martyrdom  of  King  Arcil  II  (died  786);  the 
Chronicle  of  Iberia,  786—1072  (from  whose  original 
title,  Cxovreba,  the  whole  collection  probably  de- 
rives  its  name);  the  History  of  the  King  of  Kings,  an 
enkomion  of  David  I I/I V  the  Rf.storer;  the  His- 
tories  of  the  Sovereigns,  which  deals  primarily  with 
the  reign  of  Queen  T'amara;  and  the  History  of 
the  Mongol  hmasions,  covering  the  period  1212- 
1346.  The  last  four  items  are  of  spccial  iníeicst 
for  Byz.-Georgian  relations. 

ed.  g'art'lü  Cxovreba,  ed.  S.  KauchfiSvili,  2  vols.  (Tbilisi 
1955-59).  histoire  de  la  Géorgie  depuis  l'antiquité  jusqu’au  XI Xe 
siècle,  tr.  M.F.  Brosset,  5  vo!s.  (St.  Petersburg  r 849—58). 

ut.  C.  Toumanoff,  “Medieval  Georgian  Historical  Lit- 
erature,”  Traditio  1  (1943)  139—82.  -R.T. 

GEORGIAN  LITERATURE.  Before  the  creation 
of  a  script  for  their  native  tongue,  the  Georgians 
used  Greek  and  Middle  Persian  written  in  Ara- 
maic  script.  As  in  Armenia,  at  the  beginning  of 


the  5th  C.  church  authorities  created  a  script  for 
Georgian  based  on  the  Greek  alphabet  (unlike 
Armenian,  the  extra  letters  are  added  at  the  end). 
The  oldest  surviving  examples  of  (feorgian  are 
the  inscription  of  493/4  at  Bolnisi  church  and 
undated  inscriptions  on  mosaics  in  Jerusalem  (G. 
Tseret'eli,  BK  11  — 12(1961]  111-30). 

The  first  texts  written  in  Georgian  are  transla- 
tions  of  biblical  and  liturgical  texts.  The  transla- 
tion  of  the  New  Testament  was  based  on  the 
earliest  Armenian  version  (the  surviving  Arme- 
nian  text  is  a  later  revision);  in  the  ìoth-i  ìth  C. 
an  extensive  revision  of  the  Bible  based  on  Byz. 
Greek  MSS  was  undertaken  (B.  Metzger,  TheEarly 
Versions  of  the  New  Teslament  [Oxford  1977]  182— 
98).  The  infiuence  of  Jerusalem  was  strong  in 
liturgical  texts,  refiecting  the  large  number  of 
Georgian  monastic  establishments  in  Palestine. 

The  earliest  original  composition  is  the  Martyr- 
dom  of  St.  Susanih  (daughter  of  Vardan  Mamiro- 
nean);  her  cult  was  popular  in  both  Georgia  and 
Armenia  (I.  Curtaveli,  Martnilobay  Susamkisi,  ed. 
1.  Abuladze  [Tbilisi  1938;  rp.  1978]).  After  the 
rupture  with  the  Armenian  church  in  the  time  of 
Katholikos  Kyrion  (early  7th  C.),  literary  contacts 
were  less  significant  with  Armenia  than  with  Greek 
centers.  Because  the  Georgians  were  Chalcedon- 
ian,  they  frequented  Constantinople  as  well  as 
Greek  monasteries  on  the  Black  Mountain,  on  Mt. 
Athos,  and  in  Palestine.  Hence  translations  from 
Christian  Arabic  played  a  significant  role  in  the 
development  of  Georgian  Christian  literature  (G. 
Garitte,  Catalogue  des  manuscrits  géorgiens  httéraires 
du  Mont  Sinai  [Louvain  1956]). 

Historical  works  in  Georgian  date  from  the  7th 
C.  The  texts,  both  those  included  in  the  official 
Georgian  Chronicles  and  others,  primarily  con- 
cern  local  matters.  Of  greater  value  for  the  By- 
zantinist  are  the  Lives  of  numerous  Georgians 
who  were  active  in  Constantinople,  Mt.  Athos,  the 
BlacR  Mountain,  ana  tne  Jtioiy  Lana  (Latin  tr.  ot 
Georgian  texts  ín  P.  Peeters,  AB  36-37  [1917— 
19]  1-317).  Scholars  such  as  Ep'rem  Mcire  and 
George  Mt'ac’mindeli  translated  anew  or  revised 
earlier  versions  of  bíblical,  liturgical,  hagiograph- 
ical,  and  patristic  texts.  John  Petric’i  treated  1  ìth- 
and  i2th-C.  Byz.  philosophical  traditions.  In  the 
same  period  astronomical  and  medical  texts  were 
translated  from  Arabic.  After  the  1  2th  C.,  how- 
ever,  secular  literature  (prose  and  poetry),  despite 
overtones  of  Aristotelian  and  Neoplatonic  philos- 
ophy,  was  more  influenced  by  Persian  models 
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(Shota  Rustavcli,  The  Lurd  of  Ihe  Panther-Skin,  tr. 
R.H.  Stevenson  [Albany,  N.Y.,  1977J). 

Gcorgian  authorship  for  thc  corpus  of’ pscudo- 
Dionysios  thk  Areopagite  and  Bari.aam  and 
Ioasaph  ( lialanarianis  k'art'uh  redak' ciebi ,  ed.  I. 
Abulad/e  [Tbilisi  1957];  D.M.  I.ang,  The  Halavar- 
iani:  lìarlaam  and  Josaphai  [Berkeley— Los  Angeles 
1966J)  lias  not  been  unanimously  acceptcd. 

i.rr.  G.  Dceiers  in  Haiulbuch  der  Orientalistik,  vol.  7,  ,4r- 
mnnsche  timi  hauhasische  Sjnachi'n  (Leiden-Cologne  1 963 )  129- 
55.  Pecters,  Tréjonds.  M.  TarchniSvili,  J.  Assfalg,  Cesrhirlite 
<ler  kirrhlichen  grorgischen  Literatur  (Yatican  1955)  [=  8T 
185I.  K.  Khintil)id/c,  "Bv/aniinc-(»corgian  Litcrary  Con- 
tacts."  liK  gfi  (1978)  275-86.  -R.T. 


GEPIDS  (rr77raiSeç),  an  eastern  Gernianic  pcople, 
akin  to  the  Goi'hs.  Thcy  are  first  mcntioned  in 
the  Historia  Augusta.  I11  the  4th  C.  thcy  scttled  in 
northern  Dacia  and  wcre  soon  subjugated  by  thc 
Huns.  Aftcr  thc  death  of  Attila,  tfie  Gepids, 
commandecl  by  their  prince  Ardaricus,  defeated 
thc  Huns  at  Nedao  in  454,  leading  to  thc  disso- 
lution  of'  the  Hunnic  confederacy.  The  Gepitls 
occupied  the  flatland  on  the  left  bank  of'  the 
Danube  and  were  supported  by  Constantinople 
against  the  Ostrogoths.  Sirmium  was,  fdr  a  long 
period,  a  bonc  of  contention  between  the  Gcpids 
and  the  Ostrogoths,  but  at  the  time  of  Prokopios 
(mid-6th  C.)  the  Gepids  helcl  both  Sirmium  and 
Singidunum.  Justinian  I  encouraged  the  Lom- 
bards  to  attack  thcm;  allicd  with  the  Ayars,  the 
Lombards  defeated  the  Gepids  iti  567/8.  After 
this  catastrophe  the  Gepids  disappcared.  Many 
hoards  of  gold  and  silvcr  objects,  including  thc 
princely  graves  in  Apahida  (near  Cluj),  have  oftcn 
been  attributed  to  the  Gepids,  but  the  ethnic  at- 
tribution  of  ÿth-C.  archaeological  material  fotind 
in  Dacia  is  clifficult — the  distinction  between  Ger- 
rnanic  tribes  ancl  the  local  population  or  Sarma- 
tians  is  not  casy  to  clraw  (V.  Kropotkin,  SwArch 
[1958]  no.a,  ;)id).  In  the  nnh  C.  the  name  Gepids 
rcappears  in  Byz.  historiography  and  rlietoric  as 
a  designation  of  Hungarians  (Gy.  Moravcsik,  1IZ 
30  [1929/30]  250). 

i.ri'.  (;.  Diculescti,  Die  (ìepiden.  vol.  i  (I.cìp/.ig  1923).  H. 
Swiii,  Die  Gepiden  (Munich  1955).  D.  (LsalÌánv,  Archüolo- 
gische  Denhmäler  der  Gepiden  in  .Mittelilonaubeihen  (Budapcst 
1961).  K.  Horcdt,  1).  Proiase,  ‘l)as  /wciic  Fiirstengrab  von 
Apahida,"  (jermania  50  (1972)  174-220.  A.  Kiss.  "I)as  Wci- 
tcrlcbcn  der  Gepidcn  in  dcr  Awarcn/eit,”  in  YolhSüdost 
203-18.  -A.K. 


GERAKI  ('lepÓRioe,  Tepátci,  anc.  Geronthrai), 
town  in  the  Peloponnesos,  situated  between  Mo- 
nemvasia  and  Sparta;  it  flourished  in  the  ìgth- 
1  yth  C.  'I  he  Frankish  baron  Guy  de  Niselet  was 
granted  the  rcgion  after  the  Fourth  Crusade,  but 
ca.1263  it  was  returned  to  the  Byz.;  (ieraki  was 
an  important  town  of  the  despotate  of  the  Morea. 
It  fell  to  tlie  Ottomans  by  1460. 

A  fortress  was  built  by  Guy  de  Nivelet  ca.1230 
011  a  hilltop  less  precipitous  than  that  of  Mistra. 
The  fdrtress  was  wcll  protected  by  the  mountain 
ridge  save  lor  the  southern  sectiou  where  the  walls 
were  reinforced  by  two  square  towers;  the  walls, 
whit  h  were  1 .5—1.7  m  thick,  have  ceramic  deco- 
ration.  The  approximate  sizc  of  the  stronghold 
was  125  x  60  m. 

l  he  Frankish  town  grew  up  011  the  west  slope 
of  the  hill,  while  the  Byz.  town  was  situated  in  the 
plain  below.  Numerous  churches  survive  in  both 
sites,  as  well  as  in  the  fortress.  East  of  the  modern 
Y-ilIagc  is  an  early  Christian  basilica,  now  in  ruins. 
To  the  northwcst  is  the  well-preserved  Church  of 
the  Evangelistria,  probably  of  the  i2tli  C.  Its  vir- 
tually  complete  fresco  program,  of  the  late  1 2 th 
C.,  seems  to  be  the  work  of  two  painters,  probably 
contcmporary  with  each  other  and  from  Constan- 
tinople.  Moutsopoulos-Demetrokalles  (infra  136), 
however,  argue  that  the  frescoes  are  of  two  dif- 
ferent  periods.  Southeast  of  the  village  is  the 
Church  of  St.  Sozon,  of  inscribed  cross  plan  and 
dating  to  the  t  2th  C.,  according  to  Moutsopoulos- 
DemetrokalIes  (infra  218);  frescoes  of  the  i2th  or 
early  1 3 thi  C.  survive  only  in  the  cupola  and  sanc- 
tuary.  Very  similar  in  plan  is  the  Church  of  St. 
Athanasios  (ca.  1200);  its  poorly  preserved  fres- 
coes  ( 1 4th  C.?)  include  portraits  of  bishops  framed 
like  icons.  fhe  frescoes  of  the  small  single-naved 
church  dedicated  to  John  Chrysostom  have  sur- 
vived  in  their  entirety;  they  are  of  two  iayers,  one 
ca.1300,  another  dated  ca.1450. 

Within  the  lortress  is  the  Church  of  St.  George, 
originally  built  under  the  Franks  with  two  naves; 
a  third  nave  and  narthex  were  added  after  the 
Byz.  recovery  of  Geraki.  Its  frescoes  probably  date 
to  the  second  half  of  the  1461  C.  A  church  of  the 
late  1 3th  C.,  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  has  frescoes 
of  St.  Mary  of  Egypt  and  Zosimos  on  its  masonry 
templon. 

About  8  km  south  of  Geraki  lies  the  Church  of 
Hagìos  Strates,  built  ca.1430  (S.  Kalopissi-Verti  in 
Festschriji  Wessel  147—66),  which  contains  unusual 
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frescocs  of  the  Synaxis  ton  Asomaton  (sce  Aso- 
maTOS)  and,  in  the  apse,  the  Y’irgin  Zoodochos 
pECtt:. 

Lit.  N.R..  Moutsopoulos,  G.  l)cnictrokallcs,  Geraki:  Hui 
ekklesir*  luu  túhismmi  ('î'hcssalonike  ìçjHi ).  B o n ,  Morérfra ntjue 
1 1 2Í ,  642-45.  W.  Md.cod,  “Casllcs  of  thc  Nlorea 

i,i  1467."  BZ  65  (1972)  ;y(')2.  M.  Panayotidi.  “Lcs  égliscs  dc 
Géraki  ct  dc  Moneinrasic.”  22  ConiR/w  (1(175)  V!r)-4()- 

-A.M.T.,  A.C. 

GERASA  (Tépacra,  Ar.  Jarash,  in  mod.  Jordan), 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  Decapolis  and  bishopric  of 
the  province  of  Arabia  under  Bostra.  The  hrst 
attested  bishop  was  F.xeresius,  wito  attended  thc 
Council  of  Seleukeia  in  >459.  There  are  consider- 
ablc  remains  for  the  period  of  the  4th-7th  C.: 
city  walls,  a  stoa  and  bath  of  the  mid-fjth  C.,  and 
in  the  6th  C.  another  bath  compIex  and  colon- 
nadcs  Hanking  the  cardo  (513-30?).  It  is  possible 
tliat  the  Maiouma  theater  was  restored  in  545 
when  that  pagan  festival,  previously  abolished, 
was  revived  in  the  guise  of  a  Christian  harvest 
fesdvai. 

Gerasa  is  best  known  for  its  extensive  number 
of  churches  (at  least  12),  many  of  impressive  size. 
Most  date  from  the  5th  and  6th  C.  and  are  bas- 
ilican  in  plan.  The  oldest  of  these  is  the  cathedral 
of  ca.365,  with  the  Basilica  of  St.  Theodore  (496) 
immediately  to  the  west.  The  Church  of  the 
Prophets,  Apostles,  and  Martyrs  (465)  has  a  cross- 
isi-square  plan.  A  complex  of  Justinianic  date  (529— 
33)  is  composed  of  three  linked  churches  sharing 
acomraon  atrium.  The  central  Church  ofSt.  John 
the  Baptist  has  an  unusual  circular  plan;  the 
northernmost  church,  dedicated  to  Sts.  Rosmas 
and  Damianos,  has  particularly  fine  floor  mo- 
saics  with  portraits  of  the  donors,  the  paramona- 
rios  Theodore  and  his  wife  Georgia.  A  number  of 
other  churches  have  well-preserved  pavements. 
The  last  church  to  be  constructed  at  Cierasa  was 
the  Basilica  ot  Bp.  Genesios,  dated  to  Oii  bv  a 
mosaic  inscription. 

The  city  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs  in  634, 
but  half  its  population  remained  Greek  into  the 
gth  C. 

l.iT.  Gerasa,  City  ofllie  Decapolis,  ed.  C.H.  Rraeling  (New 
Haven  1938).  Jerash  Archaeclogicat  Project  rçhi-içtiy,  ed. 
L  /.ayadine  (Amman  1986).  J.W.  Crowf'oot.  Churches  at 
Jerash  (London  1931).  R.  Pierobon.  “Gcrasa  in  Archaeolog- 
■cal  H istoriography.”  Mesoputamm  18—19(1983-84)  13—35. 
D.  Sourdel,  F.I~  2:458.  I.  Browning,  Jerash  and  the  Decapolis 
(London  1982)92—102,  180-207,209-211.  -M.M.M. 


GERMANIREIA  {['F,ppiavÍKeia,  mod.  Mani§),  city 
in  the  Antitaurus  at  the  edge  of  the  Mesopota- 
mian  plain,  on  roads  connecting  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria.  A  bishopric  of  F.uphratensis,  Gennanikeia 
hecanie  a  Monophysite  centcr  in  the  561  G.;  it  was 
the  birthplace  of  Nestorios  and  lat.er  I.eo  III 
“the  Isaurian.”  Persians  occupied  Germanikeia 
when  Herakleios  campaigned  thcre  in  625.  BrieHy 
recovered  bv  Bvz.,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Arabs 
in  637,  tfien  rebuilt  by  them  to  become  a  base  for 
raiding  Asia  Minor.  Germauikeia  was  the  scene 
of  constant  fìghting  in  the  8th— ìoth  C.,  when  it 
was  usually  controlled  by  the  Arabs  and  attacked 
by  the  Byz.  ln  746,  Cìonstantine  V  transferrcd 
sonie  of  its  inhabit.ants  (induding  many  Mono- 
physites)  to  Thrace;  in  769,  the  people  of  Ger- 
manikeia,  accused  of  spying  for  Byz.,  were  de- 
jjorted  to  Palestine.  Michael  I.achanodraron 
pillaged  tbe  region  in  778;  Theophilos  temporar- 
ily  reconquered  it  in  841 ;  and  in  879  Basil  I  made 
Germanikeia  the  goal  of  his  eastern  expeditiou, 
racaging  the  suburbs  wlien  lie  failed  to  take  the 
citv.  It  was  finally  takcn  by  Nikephoros  II  Phokas 
in  963.  Germanikeia  was  the  southernmost  point 
reached  in  the  campaigns  of  Romanos  IV  in  1068— 
69.  The  area  was  entrusted  to  Pfiilaretos  Bra- 
chamios,  who  created  an  ephemeral  Armenian 
principality  there  from  1078  to  1097.  Although 
bricfly  captured  by  Alexios  I  in  1099,  it  was  soon 
lost  to  the  Crusaders  of  F.dessa. 

lit.  L.  Honigmann,  £/-  6:505-08.  D.  &  L..  Stiernon, 
DHCE  20  (1984)  943-60.  -C.E. 

GERMANOI  (V epp.avoí,  derived  from  the  Latin 
Germani),  Byz.  term  for  the  Germans.  Prokopios 
(Wan  3. 1 1 .29,  1  2.8)  defined  Germanoi  as  the  for- 
mer  name  of  the  Franhoi,  associating  the  latter 
with  the  Rfiineland  Germans  of  tfie  early  Roman 
F.mpire.  Through  the  15Ü1  C.  it  remained  an 
axiomatic  etiinic  tormuia  tn  ovz.  mstoriograpny 
that  Germanoi  and  Frankoi  were  the  same,  the 
only  exception  being  the  occasional  and  cvcn  more 
anachronistic  association  of  Lhe  Germanoi  with 
the  “Keltoi"  (Celts).  The  Germanic  peoples  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  were  not  indejoendently  rec- 
ognized  in  Byz.  sources  until  the  uth  C.,  and 
then  as  Ai.emanni  or  Nemitzoi.  Thus,  Rinnamos 
defined  the  German  Gonracf  III  as  the  king  of 
the  Alamanoi  and  the  French  Louis  VII  as  the 
king  of  the  Germanoi. 
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Li  r.  H.  Ditten,  “  ‘Germannen'  und  ‘Alamannen’  in  an- 
tiken  und  byzantinischen  Quellen,”  BBA  52  (1985)  20-31. 

-r.b'h. 

GERMANOS  (rep/iavóç),  general,  nephew  of 
Justin  I  ( PLRE  2:505)  or  more  likely  Justinian  I; 
born  before  505,  died  Serdica  early  autumn  550. 
Justinian  appointed  him  magister  militum  per  Thra- 
cias ;  he  successfully  fought  the  Antae.  In  536 
Justinian  sent  him  to  suppress  the  revolt  of  Stot- 
zas  and,  in  540,  to  defend  Antioch  against  Chos- 
rof.s  I,  but  Germanos  abandoned  the  city.  There- 
after  he  fell  into  disfavor,  due  esp.  to  Theodora’s 
hostility:  the  empress  saw  in  him  a  probable  suc- 
cessor  to  Justinian  and  was  angry  with  Germanos’s 
marrying  his  daughter  Justina  to  a  powerful  leader 
of  th efoederati — John,  nephew  of  Vitalian.  After 
Theodora  died  and  Germanos  displayed  loyaity 
by  refusing  to  join  the  plot  of  Artabanes  and 
Arsakes  (who  probably  w'ere  planning  to  place 
Germanos  on  the  throne),  Justinian  changed  his 
attitude  toward  his  nephew.  He  approved  Ger- 
manos’s  marriage  with  the  Ostrogothic  princess 
Matasuntha  of  the  Amali,  which  established 
Germanos  as  heir  to  both  realms;  Germanos  was 
to  replace  Belisarios  as  commander  of  land  op- 
erations  against  the  Ostrogoths.  He  assembled  an 
army  in  Illyricum  and  frightened  the  Slavs  who 
had  tried  to  cross  the  Danube,  but  died  suddenly 
before  the  expedition  started. 

Prokopios  ( Wars  7:40.9)  praises  his  manliness, 
justice,  and  generosity.  Germanos  showed  himself 
to  be  a  brave  warrior.  He  was  immensely  rich, 
kept  a  personal  retinue,  and  was  popular  in  Con- 
stantinople.  By  his  first  wife,  Passara,  he  had  two 
sons,  one  of  whom,  Justin,  was  executed  by  Emp. 
Justin  II;  Matasuntha  bore  him  a  posthumous 
son,  named  Germanos. 

LiT.  Stein,  Histoire  2:324-27,  595-97.  Bury,  LRE  2:671'. 
C.  Benjamin,  RE  7  (1912)  1258-61.  W.E.  Kaegi,  "Arianism 
and  the  Byzantine  Army  in  Africa  533-546,”  Traditio  21 
(1965)  48E  '  '  -W.E.R.,  A.K. 

GERMANOS  I,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  ( 1 1 
Aug.  715-17  Jan.  730)  and  saint;  born  between 
630  and  650  (Garton-Westerink,  infra,  p.v)  or 
between  653  and  658  (Lamza,  infra  57),  died 
Platanion  730  or  742?;  feastday  12  May.  Germa- 
nos  was  reportedly  more  than  go  years  old  at  his 
death.  However,  his  vita  (Lamza,  infra  204.73— 
76)  states  that  in  705,  when  he  reached  the  middle 
of  his  life,  Germanos  turned  37;  this  would  give 


him  dates  of  668-742.  E.  Stein  asserts,  on  shaky 
grounds,  that  Germanos  belonged  to  the  family 
of  Justinian  I  (Klio  16  [1919-20]  207).  In  66g 
Germanos’s  father  was  executed  and  Germanos 
castrated.  Elected  bishop  of  Kyzikos  ca.705,  Ger- 
manos  supported  Emp.  Philippikos-Bardanes  in 
his  sympathy  for  Monotheletism  but  opposed 
Monotheletism  after  the  fall  of  Phi)ippikos  in  713. 

As  patriarch,  Germanos  supported  Leo  III  and 
praised  in  his  sermons  Leo’s  victory  over  the  Ar- 
abs.  He  was  probably  that  anonymous  patriarch 
who  questioned  the  Paulician  Gegnesios  (Peter  of 
Sicily,  PG  104:12846-1285^)  and  permitted  him 
to  remain  at  large;  among  the  issues  discussed 
were  veneration  of  the  cross  and  of  the  Virgin, 
sacraments,  and  baptism,  but  not  icon  veneration. 
It  is  not  clear  how  and  when  the  patriarch  came 
into  conflict  with  Leo’s  policy  of  Iconoclasm; 
probably  the  veneration  of  the  Virgin,  to  whom 
Germanos  dedicated  several  sermons,  was  the  ma- 
jor  point  of  dispute.  Germanos  was  forced  to 
resign  and  was  replaced  by  the  lconoclast  patri- 
arch  Anastasios, 

The  oeuvre  of  Germanos  is  not  yet  established; 
the  distinction  between  his  writings  and  those  of 
Germanos  II  is  occasionally  hard  to  draw.  The 
dialogue  On  Predestined  Terms  of  Life  is  sometimes 
ascribed  to  Photios;  even  his  authorship  of  the 
commentary  on  the  liturgy  preserved  under  the 
curious  title  of  Church  History  remains  dubious. 
The  commentary  was  translated  into  Latin  by 
Anastasius  Bibliothecarius.  In  his  genuine 
works  Germanos  is  revealed  as  an  experienced 
rhetorician:  he  created  new  composite  words,  such 
as  theobastaktos  (PG  98:32^,  324D,  368A)  or  axio- 
zographistos  (PG  98:33600),  used  symmetrical 
structure  of  clauses  (e.g.,  the  chairetismoi  so  typical 
of  the  poetry  of  Romanos  the  Melode),  and  ex- 
quisite  puns  such  as  korakes  and  kerykes  (PG 
98:26500).  Especially  interesting  is  his  dialogue 
between  Gabriel  and  Mary  in  the  sermon  on  the 
Annunciation  in  which  the  protagonists  converse 
on  different  stylistic  levels,  the  archangel  being 
majestic  and  the  Virgin  simple  and  naive.  He  was 
a  hymnographer  who  wrote  kanones;  the  Aka- 
thistos  Hymn  has  been  attributed  to  him  by  some 
scholars.  The  anonymous  vita  of  Germanos  is 
Iegendary;  it  was  written  not  in  the  8th  (Beck, 
Kirche  506)  or  9th  G.  (Garton-Westerink,  infra, 
p.v,  n.i)  but  in  the  1  ìth  C. 

f.d.  PG  98:39-454.  On  Predestined  Terms  of  Life,  ed.  C. 
Garton,  L.  Westerink  (Buffalo,  N.Y.,  1979).  II  commenta.no 
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liturgico,  ed.  N.  Borgia  (Grouaferrala  1912).  P.  Meyendorff, 
On  the  Dnnne  Liturgy  (Crestwood,  N.Y.,  1984),  with  Eng.  tr. 

lit.  L.  Lamza,  Patriarch  Germuinos  I  von  Konstantinopel 
(Würzburg  1975).  J.  List,  Studien  zur  Homiletik  Gernumos  I. 
vc,n  Konstantinopel  und  seiner  Zeit  (Athens  1939).  P.  Speck., 
"Kiassizismus  im  achteii  Jahrhundert?  Die  Homeiie  des 
Patriarchen  Germanos  über  die  Rettung  Ronstantinopels,” 
REB  44  (1986)  209-27.  J.  Darrouzès,  “Deux  textes  inédits 
du  patriarche  Germain,”  REB  45  (1987)  5-13.  ~A.K. 

GERMANOS  II,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (4 
Jan.  1223-June  1240  [V.  Laurent,  REB  27(1969) 
136!]);  born  Anaplous  second  half  of  the  i2th  C., 
died  Nicaea.  Germanos  was  a  deacon  at  Hagia 
Sophia  when  Constantinople  fell  to  the  Latins  in 
1204;  he  fled  to  a  monastery  at  Achyraous.  In 
1223  John  III  Vatatzes  seiected  him  as  patri- 
arch-in-exile  at  Nicaea  (A.  Karpozilos,  Byiantina  6 
[1974]  227—49).  He  was  a  strong  proponent  of 
the  Nicene  claim  to  be  the  sole  Iegitimate  Byz. 
successor  state  and  emphasized  his  own  authority 
as  ecumenical  patriarch;  he  censured  Demetrios 
Chomatenos  for  crowning  Theodore  Romnenos 
Doukas  as  basileus  in  Thessalonike  (G.  Prinzing, 
RSBS  3  [1984]  21—64).  By  1232  he  had  regained 
control  over  the  dissident  church  of  Epiros,  even 
visiting  Arta  to  establish  his  jurisdiction  (1238). 
In  1235,  however,  he  acknowledged  the  limited 
autocephalous  status  of  the  church  of  Bulgaria 
and  recognized  the  archbishop  of  Tùrnovo  as 
patriarch.  Germanos  was  noted  as  an  opponent 
of  Union  of  the  Churches,  esp.  at  the  synod  of 
Nicaea-Nymphaion  (1234).  He  wrote  several  anti- 
Latin  treatises  (on  the  Procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  azymes,  purgatory,  and  baptism),  pro- 
duced  numerous  homilies,  and  was  also  a  poet, 
composing  kanones  on  the  seven  ecumenical  coun- 
cils  and  political  verses  on  repentance.  Only  a 
small  portion  of  his  oeuvre  has  been  edited. 

ed.  S.N.  Lagopates,  Germanos  ho  B'  patriarches 
Konstantinoupoleos-Nikaias  (Tripolis  1913).  For  complete  list 
of  works,  see  Beck,  Kirche  bb7t. 

ut.  RegPatr,  fasc.  4,  nos.  1233-1304.  A.  Karpozilos,  The 
Ecclesiastical  Controversy  between  the  Kingdom  of  Nicaea  and 
the  Principality  of  Epiros  (1217-1233)  (Thessalonike  1973) 
68-93.  -A.M.T. 

GERMANY,  kingdom  that  succeeded  that  of  the 
Eastern  Franhs;  the  term  Germania  was  applied 
fo  it  in  Latin  texts  of  the  ìoth  C.  The  Greeks 
called  its  population  Alamanoi  (Alemanni),  Fran- 
koi,  Germanoi,  and,  in  official  documents,  Ne- 
ntit^oi.  The  coronation  of  Otto  I  the  Great  in 


962  as  emperor  of  the  so-called  Roman  Empire 
created  the  problem  of  “two  empires,”  Byz.  at 
first  denying  the  imperial  title  to  the  German 
king,  then  acknowledging  him  as  the  king  or  even 
basìleus  of  the  Franroi,  The  situation  in  Italy 
made  the  probiem  even  more  complicated:  Otto 
I  tried  to  subdue  it,  and  Nikephoros  II  Phokas 
supported  minor  l.ombard  rulers  against  Ger- 
many.  A  temporary  alliance  with  Germany  was 
reached  by  John  I  Tzimiskes,  who  married  his 
rclative  Theophano  to  Otto  II;  as  a  result  their 
son,  the  half-Greek  Otto  III,  came  to  ascend  the 
German  throne.  The  political  alliance  was  accom- 
panied  by  the  intensification  of  economic  and 
cultural  links.  Despite  some  frictions,  relations 
between  the  two  empires  remained  tolerable 
through  the  reign  of  Conrad  III,  when  Manuel 
I  married  Bertha  of  Sulzbach.  Theological  con- 
tacts  were  evident  on  the  eve  of  the  Constanti- 
nople  local  council  of  1166—67  (see  under  Con- 
stantinople,  Councils  of)  (P.  Classen,  BZ  48 
[1955]  339_68). 

A  serious  conHict  developed  when  Frederich  I 
Barbarossa  sought  to  retain  control  of  Italy,  and 
Manuel  I  sent  money  and  armies  to  support  the 
resistance  of  Italian  cities.  Byz.  lost  the  struggle 
and  capitulated  to  Henry  VI.  Philip  of  Swabia 
used  his  conjugal  connections  to  intervene  in  the 
domestic  strife  in  Constantinople  at  the  time  of 
the  Fourth  Crusade,  while  Frederick  II  Hohen- 
staufen  cherished  the  expectations  of  an  alliance 
with  John  III  Vatatzes  and  a  successful  war  against 
the  infidels.  In  the  i4th  and  i5th  C.,  Germany, 
which  was  in  political  decline,  remained  aloof 
from  active  involvement  in  Eastern  politics,  al- 
though  emperor  Sigismund  (1433—37)  negotiated 
with  Manuel  II;  his  assistance,  however,  was  not 
effective. 

lit.  W.  Ohnsorge,  Abendland  und  Byiani  (Darmstadt 
1979).  Byzanz  in  der  europäischen  Staatenwelt,  ed.  J.  Dummer, 

J.  Illilsciici  (ucl  llll  lyo^i-  K.  Nîaliscul,  11  Jsuu  rtuillaiiu 

Impero  di  fronte  all’Impero  Romano  d’Orienie  e  all’- 
Oriente  musulmano,"  in  Roma,  Costantinopoli,  Mosca  (Naples 
1983)  125—34.  K.J.  Leyser,  Medieual  Germany  and  its  Neigh- 
bours  <700-1230  (London  1982)  103-37.  W.  Ullmann,  “Re- 
flections  on  the  Medieval  Empire,"  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Histoncal  Society,  145  (1964)  89-108.  -R.B.H.,  A.K. 

GERMIA  (T épfJtLa,  now  Yörme),  a  city  in  western 
Galatia  below  Mt.  Dindymon.  It  was  famed  for 
its  healing  spring  whose  fish,  with  the  aid  of  the 
archangel  Michael,  were  said  to  effect  cures.  When 
Stoudios,  consul  in  454,  was  healed  there,  he 
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restorcd  the  Church  of  St.  Mìchael  and  built  homes 
for  the  sick  and  aged.  Germia,  undcr  its  alterna- 
tive  naine  Myriangeloi  (“10,000  Angels”),  becaine 
a  bishopric  by  553  and  received  a  visit  froin  Jus- 
tinian  [  in  554,  which  inay  havc  occasioned  its 
promotion  to  autocephalous  arclibishopric,  a  rank 
it  maintained  through  the  By?.  period.  Thhodore 
of  Svkeon  visited  Germia  in  the  late  (ìth  Ci.  and 
was  said  to  havc  worked  miracles  there.  It  fell  to 
thc  I'urks  aftcr  the  battle  of  Mantzikert  in  1071 . 
The  site  contains  a  five-aisled  basilica  of  ashlar 
masonry  with  nnich  sculptured  decoration;  prob- 
ably  bnilt  by  Stoudios,  it  is  the  largest  surviving 
church  in  Galatia.  Justinian  and  Theodora  exten- 
sively  restored  it.  The  site  is  frequently  confiised 
with  the  nearby  Colonia  Germa. 

t.iT.  TIB  4 : 1  t»í> — (Ì8,  a.47.  K.  Be!ke,  “(iennia  uncf  Kudoxi- 
as,”  in  Bymnlios  1-11.  C.  Mango,  “The  Pilgrimage  Cienire 
of  St.  Michael  at  (»eriiiia,”yÖ/f  36  { 1  çjHtì)  1  17-32.  -C.F. 

GERMIYAN  (Rep/Luaróç),  a  Turkish  emirate  that 
emerged  from  the  breakup  of  the  Seljuk  sultan- 
ate  of  Rüm.  Its  name  probably  derivcs  from  a 
Turkoman  tribe  that  appears,  in  the  Greek  form 
“Rarmianoi,”  in  an  account  of  the  miracies  of  St. 
Eugf.nios  worked  as  early  as  1223  (A.  Papado- 
poulos-Rerameus,  Sbormk  istocnihoi’  po  istoni  Tra- 
pemndshoi  imperii’  [St.  Petersburg  1897]  131.12). 
Around  1239  a  Turk  iiamed  Germiyan,  estab- 
lished  in  tfie  Melitene  region,  was  in  the  service 
of  the  Seljuk  sultan;  ca.  1277  the  Germiyan-oglu 
Husam  al-din  ibn  Alîshír  founded  an  emirate  with 
Rütahya  (see  Rotyaion)  as  its  capital.  Byz.  au- 
thors  seem  to  give  the  dynastic  founder’s  name, 
Alíshîr,  to  any  Germiyan-oglu.  According  to  Pa- 
chymerf.s  (ed.  Bekker,  2:426.16),  Germiyan  was 
the  most  powerful  i’urkish  state  in  the  early  1 4th 
C.  Its  emirs  were  apparently  the  overlords  of  thc 
Turkish  emirs  of  the  Aegean  regions;  they  at- 
tacked  Philadelphia  repeatedly  and  extracted  poll- 
tax  (jizye)  from  the  inhabitants  before  1314.  Ac- 
cording  to  the  i^th-C.  F.gyptian  encydopedist  al- 
'Umarî  (N olices  et  extraits  13  [1838]  355),  they  also 
extracted  tribute  from  the  Byz.  Thc  einirate  pro- 
duced  alum  in  Gediz  (the  ancient  Radoi),  which 
was  solcl  in  the  ports  of  Ephesus  (Theologos)  ancl 
Miletos  (Palatia).  I11  1381  the  Ottoman  prince 
Baye/id  f  married  a  girl  of  the  Germiyan  dynasty 
and  received  some  terrìtories  as  dowry.  The  emir- 
ate  was  annexed  by  the  Ottomans  temporarily 
(from  1390  to  1402)  and  fìnally  in  1428/9. 


1.1  r.  P.  I.emerle,  “Philadelphie  et  I’émirat  d’Aydin,”  in 
Phtlailelplui‘  et  autres  études  (Paris  1984)  55—67.  I.  Mélikoff, 
/•'/-  2:989!.  Moravc.sík.  Bytuntinotwrica  2:62!,  154,  tgg 
M.C.  V  aiiik,  Oermiyan  ogullart  tanhi  (1300—1429)  (Ankara 
1974).  Zachatiadou,  Mmteshc  is  Aydin  27-29,  107 1. 

-t.A.Z. 

GEROROMEION  (•yTjpoNoyteîop),  or  gerotro- 
pbeion,  home  for  the  destitute  elderly,  under  the 
direclion  of  a  cf.kokomos.  As  part  of  their  tradi- 
tion  of  philanthropy,  the  Byz.  built  special  homes 
lor  elderly  jíeople  who  coulcl  not  be  carcd  for  by 
their  families.  According  to  thc  Pairia  of  Con- 
siantinople.  gerokomeia  were  founded  in  Con- 
stantinople  as  early  as  the  4U1  C.  At  least  27 
gerokomeia  are  recorcled  as  having  existed  at  one 
time  or  another  ín  the  capital,  many  of  them 
imperial  foundations;  the  best  known  was  the 
facility  at  the  Pantokrator  monastery  f'or  24 
elderly  men  wiio  were  110  longer  able  to  work 
because  of  infirmity  or  illness  (i'ypikon,  109.1347- 
111. 1389).  The  residents  received  an  allocation  of 
íbod,  oil,  íìrewood,  ancl  a  cash  allotment  for  clothes 
and  incidentals,  and  were  entitled  to  two  baths 
per  ìnonth.  In  case  of  severe  illness  they  were 
admitted  to  the  monastery  hospii  al.  Other  mo- 
nastic  gerohomeia  were  those  associated  with  the 
prm’incial  monasteries  of  Petritzos  and  Kosmo- 
soteira  at  Bera  and  the  Constantinopolitan  mon- 
asiery  of  St.  George  of  Mangana.  In  the  mid- 
loth  G.  gerokomeia  were  specifically  inciuded  in 
Nikephoros  II  Phokas’s  law  forbidding  the  con- 
struction  of  new  monasteries  and  affiliated  char- 
itahle  institutions  in  order  to  curtail  their  rapid 
increase  and  permitting  only  the  restoration  of 
existing  institutions  (Reg  1,  no.699.).  This  legisla- 
tion  was  soon  revoked,  however,  by  Basil  IE 

u  1 .  Janin.  Églises  Cl’  552-57,  565.  Constaitlelos,  Philan- 
thropy  222-40.  A.M.  Talbot,  “Olrl  Age  in  Byzantium,”  BZ 
77(1984)278.  -A.M.T. 

GEROROMOS  (■yppoNÓp.oç),  director  of  a  gero- 
komf.ion,  or  old-age  home.  Justinian’s  novel  7.12 
names  the  gerontokomos  as  an  ecclesiastical  offìcial 
along  with  oikonomos,  xf.nodochos,  orphano- 
trophos,  and  others.  Several  seals  are  preserved 
tliat  beionged  to  ecclesiastical  gerohmoì,  such  as 
the  priest  Theophyiaktos  and  Epiphanios,  “ gero - 
hrnos  of  [the  monastery?]  of  St.  Kyros,”  both  of 
tlic  8tli  C.  (Zacos,  Seals  1,  nos.  2543,  3102).  It  is 
unciear  wliether  Constantine,  apo  eparchon  and 
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aerohomos  (seal  of  the  71I1  C.,  ibid.,  110.1800),  was 
an  ecclcsiastical  or  secular  oífieial.  Tliat  tlie  gero- 
komos  could  be  a  f'ornicr  liigh-ranlcing  official  is 
seen  in  a  later  addition  to  the  7th-C.  Life  of  St. 
Spyridon  (P.  van  den  Ven,  La  légende  de  S.  Spyndon 
[Louvain  1953]  9 1  f ,  n.),  speaking  of  a  palr'dnos 
John,  who  was  gerokomos  and  later  bishop  of 
Trimithous  in  Gyprus.  In  the  late  yth-C.  Hletoro- 
logion  of  Phii.otheos  the  gerokomos  together  with 
the  xenodochos  appears  as  a  secular  functionary  in 
the  dcpartmcnt  of  the  sareli.ion.  His  functions 
are  rtot  specified.  A  xenodochos  and  gerokonws  of 
Nicaea  is  known  from  a  seal  of  ca.900  (Zacos,  SeaLs 
2,  no.263);  enigmatic:  is  the  undated  seal  of  Con- 
stantine  pnmikerios  and  geroiurmos  of  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan  (?)  inonastery  in  Psamathia  (Zacos,  Seals 
2,  no.426).  In  the  lists  of  functionaries  of  the  1  ìth 
C.  another  official  with  the  similar  name  of  gero- 
trophos  appears  in  the  same  clause  as  orphanotrophos 
(Dölger,  Beilräge  46;  cf.  Zacos,  Seals  2,  no.487).  In 
the  1  ìth  C.  a  patriarchal  official  who  f'ulfilled  the 
same  functions  preserved  the  old  name  of  gero- 
komos  (Laurent,  Corpns  5.1,  110.134). 

LIT.  Constantelos,  Philanlhropy  239^.  -A.K. 

GESTA  EPISCOPORUM  NEAPOLITANO- 
RUM.  See  John  of  Naples. 

GESTA  FRANCORUM  ET  ALIORUM  HIERO- 
SOLIMITANORUM  (Deeds  of  the  Franks  and 
other  Jerusalem  Pilgrims),  earliest  account  of  the 
First  Crusade  from  May  1095  to  12  Aug.  1099, 
by  an  eyewitness  participant,  who,  to  judge  from 
his  simple  Latin  and  expert  observation  of  mili- 
tary  matters,  was  a  professional  soldier  in  the 
contingent  of  Bohemund  1,  probably  from  Apu- 
lia.  The  work  may  have  been  completed  by  1099 
and  seems  to  be  mentioned  in  1 101;  it  was  used 
by  a  number  of  later  historians  of  the  crusade 
like  Albfrt  of  Aachf.n  and  Fulchf.r  of 
Chartrfs.  The  author,  who  may  have  known  a 
little  Greek  (ch.20,  p.46),  supplies  detailed  evi- 
dence  on  relations  of  the  Crusaders,  esp.  Bohe- 
mund,  with  Byz.  and  thcir  passage  through  the 
empire  (chs.  2-9,  pp.  2—21;  c.h.27,  p.65;  ch.30, 
P-72)-  Although  extremely  hostile  to  Emp.  Alexios 
I,  the  author  aclmits  instances  of  Byz.  assistance 
and  shows  no  rehgious  animosity.  He  even  im- 
pncitly  recognizes  Byz.  logistical  skills  and  admires 


the  d'ouRROFOUi.oi  (ch.8,  p.  16)  as  well  as  the  Turks 
(ch.9,  p . 2 1 ) . 

ki>.  OesUi  Francorum  et  aliorum  Hierosolimitanorum .  ud.  R. 
Hil)  (Lonclon  i<)(>2),  uiih  Kng.  tr. 

i.ri .  B.  Skoulatos,  “I.’autcur  anonymc  des  Gesta  et  le 
inondc  by/aiuin,"  Jìfiautiou  50  (1980)  504—32.  Rarayan* 
nopulos-Wuiss,  Qjuellctikunde  2:4  i(>.  — 

GESTURE,  a  movement  of  the  body  as  an  ele- 
ment  in  a  comprehensive  systcm  of  communica- 
tion.  Hunian  gesticulation  can  be  divided  into  two 
catcgories:  “natural”  movemeut  (body  lanouaof.) 
expressing  various  fmotions,  and  gestures  based 
011  deliberate  cultural,  legal,  political,  arul  reli- 
gious  conventions.  Both  archaic  Roman  lavv  and 
barbarian  leges  provided  for  special  gestures  to 
reinforce  contracts  or  the  statements  of  wit- 
nfssfs;  Bvz.  law  infrequently  applied  such  pro- 
cedures,  although  there  is  metition  of  solemn 
processions  that  testified  to  or  revised  boundaries 
between  two  properties.  Comentional  gestures 
werc  used  in  a  broad  range  of  state  ceremonies 
with  frosrynesls  as  the  extreme  expression  ol 
self-suhmission  and  including  acclamations, 
expressions  of  power  and  triumph,  and  the  grant- 
ing  of  titles  and/or  offices.  The  submission  of 
conquered  citics  could  take  the  form  of  conven- 
tional  processions.  Gestures  accompanied  acts  of 
secular  and  ecclcsiastical  investiture  (e.g.,  chfi- 
rotonia  and  cheirothesia),  formed  an  integral 
part  of  i.iturgy  ancl  prayer,  and  were  used  for 
healinc  of  specific  (esp.  mental)  diseases.  Birth 
festÌYÌties,  weddings,  and  funeral  ceremonies  also 
invoIved  conventional  language  of  gesture  fiased 
on  actual  or  feigned  emotions. 

The  largely  formulaic  eontexts  in  which  gesture 
was  used  and  the  immobility  and  frontaljty  of 
the  human  figure  lent  added  importance  to  sig- 
nals  of  the  head,  arm,  and  hand.  Prokopios’s 
record  of  the  gesture  made  by  the  Justinian  I 
statue  111  tfie  Augustaion  and  Paul  Silentiarios's 
description  (Friedlander,  Kunstbeschreib.,  lines  776— 
77)  read  more  into  Christ’s  preaching  liand  than 
is  immediately  apparent  from  artistic  expressions 
of  the  period.  Nonetlieless  Roman  motions  of 
address,  triuinph,  supplication,  concord,  and 
meditation  endured  and  were  applied  to  sueh 
ihcmes  as  the  acclamation  of  Christ,  blcssing,  an- 
gelic  salutes,  the  Visítation,  and  fvangf.list  por- 
trait.s.  To  these  were  added  more  dramatic,  nat- 
ural  movements,  for  example,  a  hand  covering 
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the  mouth,  the  cheek  or,  in  extremis,  the  whole 
face  to  express  grief.  Such  physical  vocabu!ary 
was  freely  transferred  from  one  scene  to  another. 
In  and  after  the  1 2th  C.,  the  number  and  intensity 
of  gestures  multiplied  as  part  of  a  process  in  which 
iconography  was  enriched  esp.  with  pathetic  im- 
agery.  At  its  most  sophisticated,  gesture  carried 
not  only  emotional  connotations  but  also  ideolog- 
ical  significance:  according  to  the  sermons  of 
George  of  Niromedeia,  Mary’s  embrace  of  the 
dead  Christ  emphasized  his  humanity  and  thus 
the  reality  of  the  Incarnation. 

lit.  M.  Barasch,  Giotto  and  the  Langiuige  of  Geslure  (Cam- 
bridge  1987)  1-14.  K.  Wessel,  RBK  2:766-83.  Maguire, 
“Depiction  of  Sorrow.”  R.  Suntrup,  Die  Bedeutung  der  litur- 
gischen  Gebärden  und  Bewegungen  in  laleinischen  und  deutschen 
Auslegungen  des  9.  bis  1 7.  Jahrhunderls  (Munich  1978)  1  1- 
30.  H.  Demisch,  Erhobene  Hànde  (Stuttgart  1984). 

-A.C.,  A.K. 

GHASSÂNIDS,  the  dominant  group  among  the 
Arab  fof.df.rati  in  the  6th  C.  Their  most  illus- 
trious  rulers  were  Arethas,  his  son  Alamunda- 
rus,  and  his  grandson  Namaan.  The  Ghassânids 
fought  for  Byz.  against  the  Arabs  of  the  Penin- 
sula,  the  Larhmids  of  Hîra,  and  the  Persians. 
They  were  Monophysites,  and  this  set  the  em- 
perors  against  them,  Tiberios  I  and  Maurice  esp. 
seeking  to  weaken  their  power.  The  Ghassânids, 
however,  did  not  disappear  in  the  reigns  of  Pho- 
kas  and  Herakleios  and  continued  to  play  an 
important  role  in  the  wars  of  Byz.  The  “Saracens” 
singled  out  for  honorable  mention  in  the  bulletin 
issued  by  Herakleios  after  his  victory  over  the 
Persians  in  628  are  most  probably  the  Ghassänids. 
In  636  they  appear  in  the  Arab  sources  as  the 
principal  Arab  federates  of  Byz.  at  the  battle  of 
Yarmur.  After  that  defeat,  those  Ghassânids  still 
loyal  to  Byz.  settled  in  central  Anatolia,  in  Char- 
sianon,  and  Cappadocia.  According  to  al-TABARí, 
Emp.  Nikephoros  I  was  a  Ghassânid.  The  Ghas- 
sânids  were  great  builders  of  churches,  monaster- 
ies,  palaces,  and  castles;  their  court  was  visited  by 
the  foremost  poets  of  pre-Islamic  Arabia  who 
composed  panegyrics  for  their  kings. 

lit.  Nöldeke,  Die  Ghassänischen  Fürsten.  Shahid,  Byz.  & 
Arabs  (yth  G.)  282-89.  M.V.  Krivov,  "Poslednie  Gassanidy 
mezdu  Vizantiej  i  Chalifatom,”  VizVrem  42  (1981)  154-58. 

-I.A.Sh. 

GHÄZÎ  (ra^rjç),  also  called  Amlr  Ghäzi  and  Gü- 
müjtegin  Ghäzl;  Dani§mendid  emir;  died  1134. 


Eldest  son  of  Dani§mend,  in  1104  he  inherited 
Sebasteia,  Amaseia,  Neocaesarea,  and  adjacent 
towns.  Around  1120  he  defeated  and  held  for 
ransom  Constantine  Gabras,  dovx  of  Chaldia  (A. 
Bryer,  The  Empire  of  Trebmmd  and  the  Pontos  [Lon- 
don  1980]  pt.III  [1970],  177.)  About  1  127  Ghäzî 
acquired  Caesarea,  Ankyra,  Rastamon,  and  Gan- 
gra,  becoming  the  Ieading  Anatolian  Muslim  ruler. 
John  II  took  Eastamon  in  1132,  but  GhäzT  re- 
covered  it  the  following  year.  On  his  deathbed, 
he  received  the  title  malik  from  the  caliph. 

lit.  I.  Mélikoff,  “Dânishmendids,”  EP  2:1 10.  Idem,  La 
geste  de  Melik  Däniymend  (Paris  1960)  1:104-06,  123-25, 
453-55.  -C.M.B. 

GHULÁM  (Ar.  pl.  ghilmàn,  lit.  “pages”),  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  armed  forces  of  slave  status  utilized  in 
the  Arab  caliphate  from  the  gth  C.  onward  and 
developed  by  the  Sämänids.  They  formed  a  pro- 
fessional  army;  according  to  Ibn  al-AthIr  (8:157), 
“a  soldier  must  be  able  to  take  with  him  everything 
he  possesses,  wherever  he  may  go,  and  nothing 
must  hold  him  back.”  These  troops  were  manned 
primarily  by  young  Turkish  slaves  bought  or  cap- 
tured  on  the  northeastern  borders  of  the  Sämänid 
realm  between  the  Islamic  and  Turkic  worlds.  A 
description  of  the  ghuläm  system  is  found  in  the 
Siyäsatnäma  of  Nizäm  al-Mulk.  It  was  this  system, 
introduced  into  Anatolia  by  the  Seljuks  of  Rüm 
and  continued  by  the  Anatolian  beylihs ,  that  would 
reach  its  most  famous  form  in  the  Ottoman  jan- 
issary  system. 

lit.  D.  Sourdel,  C.E.  Bosworth,  EI 2  2:1079-84.  D.  Pipes, 
Slave  Soldiers  and  tslam  (New  Haven  1981).  P.  Crone,  Slaves 
on  Horses  (Cambridge  1980).  -S.V.,  A.K. 

GIDOS  (Hôoç),  a  family  known  in  the  second  half 
of  the  i2th  and  in  the  1 3th  C.  S.  Papadimitriú 
(' VizVrem  5  [1898]  734;  VizVrem  6  [1899]  ^9) 
considered  the  name  to  be  the  Greek  rendering 
of  the  Italian  name  Guido',  W.  Hecht  ( Aussenpoliúh 
85,  n.336),  however,  doubts  that  Gidoi  of  this 
period  were  still  Latins. 

The  Gidoi  of  the  i2th  C.  may  have  descended 
from  the  son  of  Robert  Guiscard  named  Guido, 
who  deserted  to  Byz.  and  became  Alexios  I’s  mil- 
itary  adviser;  Anna  Romnene  (An.Romn.  2:51.10) 
relates  that  Alexios  suggested  to  Guido  a  relation- 
ship  by  marriage.  The  legendary  Chanson 
d’Antioche  (v.goi,  1033)  calls  Guido  (Guis)  the 
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einperor’s  close  friend  and  seneschal  hut  not  his 
nephew,  as  Chalandon  (Comnètie  1:92)  says. 
I'hoinas  of  Toscana  (MGH  SS  22:498)  presereed 
a  legend  that  William,  Guiscard’s  son,  inarried 
Alexios’s  daughter  and  became  the  lord  of  his 
empire,  but  diecf  without  descendants. 

Under  Andronikos  1,  Alexios  Gidos  was  megas 
domestikos  oí'  the  Orient;  he  retained  his  high  po- 
sition  after  Andronikos’s  downfall  and  in  1 194 
still  commanded  tlie  eastern  troops  sent  against 
the  Bulgarians.  Andronikos  Gidos  was  Theodore 
I  Laskaris’s  general;  in  1206  he  defeated  the  Ital- 
ian  allies  of  David  Romnenos.  It  is  hypothesized 
that  he  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Andronikos 
Gidos  who  ruled  Trebizond  from  1222  to  1235 
(Miller,  Trebizond  19). 

ijt.  Guilland,  Institutwns  1:4081.  -A.K. 

GILDO,  Moorish  prince  and  Roman  official  in 
Africa;  died  on  the  river  Ardalio,  near  Thkveste, 
31  | uly  398.  A  son  of  Nubel,  the  king  of  Mauri- 
tania,  Gildo  was  a  dient  of  the  family  of  Theo- 
dosios  I.  In  373,  when  his  own  brother  Firmus 
rebelled,  he  helped  Theodosius  the  Elder  put 
down  the  revolt.  He  was  appointed  comes  of  Africa 
in  387/8  (S.I.  Oost,  ClPhil  57  [1962]  29)  or  385 
(Matthews,  Aristocracies  179).  He  probably  pre- 
served  hostile  neutrality  during  the  revolt  of  Eu- 
GENius.  In  397  he  broke  with  the  Western  court 
and  declared  allegiance  to  the  government  in 
Constantinople;  he  withheld  the  customary  grain 
shipments  from  Africa  to  Rome.  In  Africa  Gildo 
incited  the  hostility  of  the  urban  population  by 
vast  land  confiscations  and  by  his  favorÌLÌsm  toward 
the  Donatists.  Stilicho  mounted  an  expedition 
against  Gildo,  and  Gildo’s  brother  Mascezel  (whose 
children  Gildo  had  murdered)  was  entrusted  with 
the  campaign.  The  Eastern  court  offcred  no  as- 
sistance.  Gildo  retreated  inland,  far  from  the  ur- 
han  renters.  Easily  defeated  he  was  killed  'f'he 
estates  he  acquirecl  by  confiscations  formed  a  spe- 
cial  area  in  North  Africa,  the  Gildoniacum  patn- 
monium. 

lit.  H.J.  Diesner,  “Gildos  Herrschalt  und  die  Nieder- 
lage  bei  Theueste  (Tebessa),”  Klio  40  (1962)  178-86.  T. 
Kotula,  "Der  Aufstaiid  des  Afrikaners  Gildo  und  seine 
N'achwirkungen,”  Allerlum  18  (1972)  167—76.  Bury,  LRt. 

1 : 1  2  1  -25.  Pl.RF.  1:395!'.  -T.F..G. 


GIUSTINIANI  LONGO,  GIOVANNI,  Genoese 
hero  of  the  fìnal  siege  of  Constantinople  (see 
Constan tinoele,  Siege  and  Fall  oe);  died  Galata 
or  Chios  early  June  1453.  Giustíniani,  a  member 
of  a  distinguished  Genoese  trading  family  based 
on  Chios,  arrived  in  Constantinople  on  29  Jan. 
1453  and  offered  his  services  to  Constantinf.  XI. 
He  bronght  with  him  700  soldiers  and  two  sbips. 
The  emperor  gave  him  the  title  protostrator  and 
promised  him  the  island  of  Lemnos.  Since  Gius- 
tiniani  was  experienced  in  siegecraft,  he  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  defense  and  repair  of  the  land 
walls.  He  fought  valiantly  against  the  Turks,  in- 
spiring  loyalty  and  courage  in  both  Greek  and 
Italian  soldiers.  On  29  May,  in  the  final  hours  of 
the  siege,  Giustiniani  was  wounded  and  aban- 
doned  his  post;  many  Genoese  troops  then  pan- 
icked  and  fled.  The  Ottoman  janissaries  took  ad- 
vantage  of  the  ensuing  confusion  to  make  their 
tìnal  successful  assault  on  Constantinople.  Doukas 
stresses  Giustiniani’s  bravery  and  the  severity  of 
his  wound,  whereas  the  “siege  section”  of  the 
Chronicon  Maius  of  pseudo-Sphrantzes  (perhaps 
by  Sphrantzes  himself)  accuses  Giustiniani  of  cow- 
ardice  and  of  using  his  wound  as  an  excu.se  for 
flight  (Sphr.  426.9-24).  His  wound  must  have 
been  serious,  since  Giustiniani  soon  díed,  either 
in  Galata  (pseudo-Sphrantzes)  or  Clhios  (Doukas). 

socrc.fs.  Douk.  331. 343,  347,  353-57,  371.  Rritob.  40L 
48-50.  57.  67-70- 

lit.  S.  Runcinian,  Thc  Ftilì  of  Constantinople:  1433  (Catn- 
bridge  1965)831,91!'.  -A.M.T. 

GLABAS  (rx.û/3ôç,  fem.  iká(3un>a),  a  fantily  name 
probably  of  Slavic  origin  ( glava ,  “head”):  Manuel 
Philes  (Philes,  Camiina ,  ecl.  Miller  2:107,  no.57.74— 
75)  clearly  recognized  the  Slavic  etymology  of  the 
name.  Eroin  the  late  ìoth  C.  the  Glabades  were 
active  in  Macedonia:  the  fìrst,  Basil,  an  ìlloustrios 
in  Adrianople,  suspectcd  of  pro-Bulgarian  lean- 
ittgs  v,’as  arrcstcd  by  Bati!  II  and  irr.prisoncd  for 
three  years.  Another  Glabas  conspired  against 
Constantine  VIII  arid  was  blinded.  In  1047  men 
“from  the  kin  of  the  Glabades”  (Skyl.  442.74-75) 
supported  the  rebellion  of  Leo  T'ornirios  in  Ma- 
cedonia.  Nonetheless  the  family  remained  in  Byz. 
milìtary  service:  ca.  1050  Niketas  Glabas,  topoteretes 
of  the  lagma  of  the  scholae,  was  sent  from  Adri- 
anople  against  the  Pechenegs.  Another  (?)  Niketas 
Glabas  is  named  strategos  on  a  seal  (Schlumberger, 
Sig.  667).  They  did  not  play  any  signifìcant  role 


GIRDLE.  See  Beli  . 
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urider  the  Romnenian  dynasty,  remaining  pro- 
vincial  landowners:  in  the  mid-igth  C.  they  still 
lived  in  Rastoria  (Akrop.  1:90.18-19).  'l'he  pro- 
tostratur  Michael  Tarchaneiotes  Glabas  was  go\- 
ernor  of'  Thrace  undcr  Andronikos  II  (see  Gi.a- 
bas,  Michaei.  Tarch anf.iotls).  Another  (ilabas 
served  in  the  1330S  as  a  high-ranking  civil  func- 
tionary — megas  dioìbtes  and  judge  {PLP,  no.42 15). 
Sorne  Glabacles  occupied  high  ecclesiastical  posi- 
tions,  f'or  example,  Ignatios,  mctropolitan  of 
Thessalonike  ( PLP ,  110.4222),  and  another  met- 
ropolitan,  Isidore  (ílabas  (see  Glaba.s,  Isidore). 
Women  of  the  family  were  active  as  well:  Maria 
Glabaina,  known  only  f'rom  hcr  1  ith-  or  I2th-C. 
seal  (Laurent,  Corpus  5.2,  110.1336),  possessed  a 
chansúhion  and  probably  founded  a  nionastery  of 
St.  Stephen;  after  1310  another  Glabaina,  proto- 
stratorissa  (perhaps  the  wife  of  the  protostralor  Gla- 
bas?),  founded  a  convent  (V.  Laurent,  EO  38 
[1939]  297-305).  The  Glabades  were  apparently 
closely  connected  with  the  Tarchaneiotes  family. 

Lir.  PLP,  nos.  4atK)-28.  -A.K. 

GLABAS,  ISIDORE,  metropolitan  of  Thcssalo- 
nike  (25  May  1380-Sept,  1384  and  Mar.  1386- 
11  Jan.  1396);  baptismal  namejohn;  born  I  hes- 
salonike?  1341/2,  died  Thessalonike  1  1  Jan.  1396. 
He  became  the  monk  Isidore  in  Apr.  1375.  His 
first  years  as  metropolitan  coincided  with  the  fu- 
ture  emperor  Manuel  II’s  defense  of  Thessalo- 
ttike  against  the  Turks  (1383-87).  Although  Gla- 
bas  urged  the  citizens  to  respect  and  support 
Manuel,  he  himself  left  his  see  during  the  siege, 
was  temporarily  deposed,  and  resided  for  a  while 
in  Constantinople.  After  the  capture  of  Thessa- 
Ionike  (1387),  he  traveled  to  Asia  Minor  to  ne- 
gotiate  witfi  the  Turks;  this  perilous  trip  is  de- 
scribed  in  the  monody  of  Constantine  Ivankos 
(PLP,  no.7973)  on  Glabas.  By  1393  he  hacl  re- 
turned  to  his  see.  His  sermons  (many  unpub- 
lished)  and  letters  provide  evidence  for  conditions 
in  Thessalonike  during  the  Turkish  siege  and 
during  the  occupation  of  1387  to  1403  (A.E.  Bak- 
alopoulos,  Makedonika  4  [1955-60]  20—34).  He 
reported  that  even  under  the  Ttirkish  yoke  some 
Byz.  officials  remained  in  their  positions.  Glabas 
complained  of  heavy  Ottoman  taxation;  a  sermon 
of  1395  (ed.  B.  Laourdas  in  Prosphora  eis  Slilpona 
P.  Kyriakiden  [=  Hellenika,  supp.  4,  1953]  389— 


98)  is  one  of  the  hrst  Byz.  sources  to  refer  to  the 
Ottoman  dei’shirme,  the  dreaded  “cbild  levy”  (S. 
Vryonis,  Speculum  31  [1956]  433—43)-  Glabas  ar- 
gued  that  the  fall  of  the  city  was  divine  punish- 
ment  for  the  decadence  of  priests  and  monks, 
and  the  moral  decline  of  its  citizens. 

fd.  P(,  139:11-164.  Homiliai  eis  tas  heortas  tou  Hagiou 
Demetrwu,  ed.  B.  I.aourdas  (ThessaIonike  1954).  “Okto  epi- 
stolaí  anekdotoi,“  ed.  S.P.  Lampros,  NF.  9  (1912)  343-414. 
C.N.  Tsirpanlis,  “Symhole  eis  ten  historian  Thessalonikes. 
Dyo  anekdotoi  homiliai  Isidorou  archiepiskopou  Thessa- 
!onikes,"  Tlutologia  42  (1971)  548-81.  F.ng.  tr.  idem,  PBR 
1  (1982)  184-210;  2  (1983)  65-83. 

ur.  R.-J.  Loenert/,  “Isidore  Glabas,  métropolite  de 
Thessalonique  (1380-1396),"  HEB  6  (1948)  181-87,  with 
add.  V.  Laurent,  187-90.  I’LP,  110.4223.  -A.M.T. 

GLABAS,  MICHAEL  TARCHANEIOTES  (or 

Michael  Doukas  Glabas  Tarchaneiotes),  protostra- 
tor;  born  ca.1235,  died  after  1304.  Glabas  is  fìrst 
mentioned  in  1  260  as  the  Byz.  official  assigned  to 
regain  Mcsembria  from  the  Bulgarian  rebel  Miko. 
He  field  a  series  of  government  posts,  megas  pa- 
pias,  houropalates,  pinhernes,  and  megas  konostaulos, 
culminating  sometime  after  1  297  in  the  dignity  of 
protostrator.  He  waged  successful  campaigns  against 
the  Bulgarians  in  1263  and  1278  and  fought  the 
Angevins  in  Albania  ca.  1284.  In  1297,  as  gover- 
nor  of  the  western  part  of  the  empire,  he  was 
entrusted  with  defending  Macedonia  against  the 
Serbs  and  built  or  restored  15  fortresses  in  Thrace. 
He  dierì  soon  after  his  campaign  of  1304. 

Glabas  and  his  wife,  Maria  Doukaina  Komnene 
Branaina  Palaiologina,  were  wealthy  patrons  of 
the  arts.  In  1303  they  sponsored  the  restoration 
of  the  Ghapel  of  St.  Euthymios  thf.  Great,  at- 
tached  to  the  Church  of  St.  Demetrios  in  Thes- 
salonike  (T.  Gouma-Peterson,  ArlB  58  [1976]  168- 
83).  Glabas  also  restored  the  monastery  of  Pam- 
mararistos  in  Constantinople;  he  was  buried  there 
in  the  parekklesion  constructed  by  his  widow,  who 
became  the  nun  Martha.  Glabas  had  become  a 
monk  before  his  death  and,  as  an  inscription 
about  the  apse  mosaic  records,  the  chapel  was 
intended  as  a  pledge  for  his  saHation.  His  military 
exploits  were  commemorated  in  a  (now  lost)  fresco 
cycle,  probably  at  the  Pammakaristos,  known  from 
the  description  in  a  poem  by  Manuel  Philes. 

lit.  G.  Theocharìdes,  “Michacl  Doukas  Glabas  Tarcha- 
neiotes,”  F.F.PhSPIh  7  (1957)  183—206.  Belting  et  al.,  Pam- 
makaristos  1  1-23.  -A.M.T.,  A.C. 
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glagolitic,  the  earliest  alphabet  fbr  the  writ- 
ing  of'  Church  Slayonìc,  probably  invented  by 
St.  CONSTAN TINF.  l'HE  Philosophfr  in  the  mid- 
gth  C.  It  consisted  of  40  letters,  apparently  de- 
rived  partly  from  Greek  minuscull,  partly  from 
adaptations  of  Semitic  letters,  and  partly  front 
characters  devised  by  Constantine  the  Philoso- 
pher  himself'.  Among  the  Orthodox  Slavs,  Gla- 
golitic  was  almost  completely  supplanted  by  Cy- 
rillic  by  the  beginning  ofthe  t  ìth  C.,  although  in 
Serbia  and  parts  of  Macedonia  it  survived  until 
the  igth  C.  The  Catholic  Slavs  of  Croatia  used  it 
until  the  late  i8th  C. 

Ui  .  A.  Y'aillant,  “I.'alphabel  vieux-slave,”  RES  32  (1955) 
7-31.  T.  F,ckhardt,  “Theoricn  über  den  Ursprung  der 
Glagolita,"  Sloi’o  13  (1963)  87-118.  -S.C.F. 


GLASS,  PRODUCTION  OF.  The  term  for  glass- 
maker,  hyalopsos  (and  variants),  is  known  front 
papyri,  early  hagiographic  texts,  and  epistolog- 
raphy  (Smetanin,  Viz.obscestvo  86).  John  Chryso- 
stom  (PG  61:142.24-26)  was  astonished  by  the 
glassmakers  who  transformed  sand  into  a  cohesive 
and  transparent  substance.  The  vita  of  Symeon 
of  Emesa  describes  the  workshop  of  a  Jewish 
glassmaker  in  Emesa  in  which  the  needy  found 
warmth  at  the  furnace  and  watched  the  blowing 
of  vessels  that  at  times  burst;  Moschos  mentions 
a  hyalopsos  who  was  blinded  by  the  Hame  (Ruda- 
kov,  Kul'tura  149!)  and  ajew  in  Constantinople 
who  was  a  glassmaker  ( hyalourgos )  by  profession 
(E.  Mioni,  OrChrP  17  [1951]  93.25).  They  are 
relatively  seldom  mentioned  in  later  texts:  thus, 
in  the  i2th  C.  Michael  Gi.yhas  ( Annales  506.7) 
speaks  of  a  Jewish  hyelepsos,  but  this  glassmaker 
Iived  in  the  days  of  Justin  II.  There  is  neither  a 
glassmakers’  guild  in  the  Book  of  the  Eparch  nor 
any  evidence  that  the  monks  of  the  Stoudios  pro- 
duced  glass,  unless  we  surmise  that  the  phlaskopoios 
in  this  monastery  (Dobroklonski],  teodor  143)  blew 
glass  bottles.  In  the  1561  C.  soine  glass  wares  were 
imported  from  Italy  (Oikonomides,  Hoinmes  d’af- 
faires  104). 

Nevertheless,  Iater  Byz.  objects  of  glass  are  well 
known:  vessels  (bottles,  goblets,  cups),  oftcn  of 
blue  or  green  glass,  sometimes  with  marverecl-in 
decorations;  bracelets;  inosaic  cubes;  window 
panes;  etc.  An  inventory  of  1 142  Iists  glass  Iamps 
(Bantel.,  110.7. 25).  Literary  sources  mention  cham- 


ber  pots  inade  of  glass  (Koukoules,  Bios  2:76. 
n.11).  Soine  late  Roman  glass  workshops  were 
found  in  Sardis  (A.  von  Saldern,  Ancient  atul  Iiyz- 
antine  Classfrom  Sanlis  [Cambridge,  Mass.,  1980J), 
Galilee  (G.  Davidson  Wcinberg,  Museum  Haareti 
Bulletin  10  [1968]  49!),  and  other  locations.  In 
Corinth  two  glass  factories  of  the  ìith— i2th  C. 
were  excavated  and  it  is  plausible  that  glass  was 
produced  in  Constantinople  and  Paphos.  Byz.  glass 
was  exported  (e.g.,  sevcral  Byz.  vessels  have  been 
found  in  Byelorussian  Novogrudok  and  in  Ani); 
Romanos  I,  when  dispatching  an  envoy  to  ltaly, 
sent  with  him  17  glass  vessels  together  with  a 
luxurious  garment  (De  cer.  661.13-16). 

'Eechnological  analysis  of  Corinth  glass  suggests 
that  it  belonged  to  the  same  type  as  the  Roman 
and  Egyptian  wares  (and  probably  the  glass  from 
Cherson  and  Belaja  Veza-Sarkel),  but  the  Byz. 
glassmakers  learned  by  the  1  ìth  C.  to  proportion 
their  materials  better  ancl  to  procluce  more  du- 
rable  glass  (E.  Matson,  AJA  44  [1940]  325-27). 
Some  fragments  of  Byz.  stained  glass  have  bcen 
found  in  Istanbul  (see  Glass,  S'i  ainfd). 

Lii.  J.  Philippe,  l.e  irwnde  byzanlin  dam  t’hisloire  de  la 
verrene  (liologm  1970).  M.A.  Be/f)orcKl<>v,  Sleldodelie  v  Drewiej 
Husi  (Minsk  1956).  G.  Davidson  Weinberg,  “The  Inipor- 
tanee  oí  Greecc  in  Byzantine  Giass  Manufaeture."  15  CEH 
2B  (Athens  1981)  915—19.  Lemerle,  Cinq  études  107,  11.91. 

-A.K. 

GLASS,  STAINED.  Although  certainly  not  as 
prominent  a  part  of  loth— i2th-C.  Byz.  c:hurch 
decoration  as  mosaics  and  frf.SC.of.s,  stained  glass 
nevertheless  had  an  important  role.  This  is  clear 
from  the  cIisc:overy  of  the  winclow  fragments  froni 
the  south  church  of  the  Pantorrator  monastery 
in  Constantinople.  Datable  to  shortly  after  1125, 
they  attest  to  a  matnre  stained-glass  tradition, 
generally  similar  to  that  of  the  West  in  style  and 
technique,  hut  clearly  not  dependem  on  it.  In- 
cleect,  ttns  monuments  earty  aate  sttggests  tnat 
the  influence  was  the  other  way  around.  Highly 
ornamental  in  ef  fect,  Byz.  stained  glass  had  more 
in  common  with  enamelwork  than  with  rnonu- 
mental  painting,  althougli  large  fìgures  domi- 
nated  each  pancl.  Characterized  by  large  areas  of 
blue  and  a  dai  k  purple-red,  ít  was  cast  in  rectan- 
gular  pans,  unlike  Western  glass,  which  was  blown. 
Indeed,  the  Western  monk  Theophilus  (ca.i  1  10— 
40)  indicates  that  blue,  a  color  achieced  only  with 
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dií'ficulty  in  ilie  West.  was  a  Gieek  sperialty;  he 
calls  it  saphirus  graecus. 

i.rr.  A.H.S.  Megaw.  “Notes  011  Recent  VVork  ot  the  Byz- 
antine  Instiune  in  Istanbul,”  DOP  17  ( 1  <)(i;y)  34«)— (14.  j. 
I.aíond,  “Décourerte  de  vitraux  historiés  du  moven  âge  à 
C.onstantitiople,”  CahArrh  18(11)68)  1:31-38.  — ( i. V. 

GLASS  CRUETS,  a  common  typc  of  mold-blown 
vessels  decorated  with  Christian  and  Jewisli  syrn- 
bols  (primarily  crosses  and  inenorahs).  Distin- 
guished  by  a  squat  hexagonal  or,  more  rarely, 
octagonal  hody,  with  intaglio  decoration  on  its 
side,  this  yessel  type  is  known  in  two  main  var- 
iants:  “bottles,"  with  short  necks  (and,  occasion- 
ally,  handles),  and  “jugs,”  with  long  necks,  spouts, 
and  handles.  Most  are  of  brown  glass  and  nearly 
all  examplcs  are  between  8  and  16  cm  in  height. 
Findspots  and  provenance,  which  poiut  toward 
Palestine  and  Syria,  suggest  sepulchral  use.  Fhcir 
remarkable  uniformity  speaks  for  a  single  work- 
shop,  whose  activity  can  be  dated  to  the  bth  and 
early  7th  C.  on  the  basis  of  simílarities  between 
certain  cross  types  employed  and  those  appearing 
on  coins.  A  ritual  function  is  beyond  doubt,  but 
thc  often-repeated  suggestion  that  they  are  pil- 
grims’  flasks  is  supported  neither  by  inscriptional 
evidence  nor  texts  and  is  diffìcult  to  reconcile  with 
the  interchangeability  of  Christian  and  Jewish 
symbols  that  is  characteristic  of  the  type.  There  is 
also  no  evidence  to  support  the  theory  that  certain 
of  the  crosses  replicate  the  jeweled  cross  then 
standing  on  Golgotha  in  Jerusalem. 

lit.  D.  Barag,  “Glass  Pilgrim  Vessels  from  Jerusalem,” 
Journal  of  Glass  Studies  12  (1970)  35—63;  13  (1971)  45-63. 

— G.V. 

GLASS  PASTE  CAMEOS,  a  popular  genre  of 
cievotional  medallion,  produced  in  Venice  from 
the  later  i2th  to  the  early  ì/jth  C.  Typically  oval, 
2-6  cm  liigh,  they  are  most  often  opaque  red  to 
reddish  brown,  with  dark  striations,  although  ex- 
amples  in  clear  green,  yellow,  and  blue  also  sur- 
vive.  Made  of  molten  glass  with  reusable  dies, 
more  than  200  surviving  examples  refiect  about 
60  mold  types.  About  one-third  bear  images  of 
Ghrist  or  the  Virgin;  the  Crucifixion  and  Nati\ity 
are  the  most  popular  scenic  representations.  Most 
bear  inscriptions  in  Latin  or  Greek.  This  amalgam 
is  paralleled  in  the  choice  of  subject:  soine,  such 
as  Sts.  Francis,  Christopher,  and  james  of  Com- 


[lostella,  are  distinctively  Western;  others,  such  as 
Sts.  1  heophano,  Sophia,  and  Demetrios  as  well  as 
scenes  of  the  Dormition,  are  inore  characleristi- 
cally  Byz.  I’hese  cast-glass  medallions  wcre  inex- 
pensive,  “mass-produced”  irnitations  of  Byz.  hard- 
stone  camf.os  made  to  suit  a  broad,  mobile  clientele. 
Authenticated  fìndspots  range  over  the  entire 
Mediterranean  basin,  through  the  Balkans  and 
western  Europe,  to  points  as  lar  away  as  Moscow 
and  Sweden.  Patron  saints  of  land  and  sea  travel 
(Christopher  and  N'icholas)  and  pilgrims  (James) 
appear  frequently,  as  do  mii.itary  saints,  who 
held  spet  ial  ap[>eal  for  Crusaders. 

i.it.  H.  Went/.el,  “Das  Medaillon  init  dem  Hl.  Theodor 
und  die  venezianischcn  Glaspasten  im  byzantinischen  Stil,” 
in  Festsfhrift  jür  Erith  Meyrr  zum  sechúgsten  Gehurtstag,  29. 
Oktoher  1957  (Haniburg  1959)  50—67.  -G.V. 

GLASS  PENDANTS  are  small  (approximateIy  2 
cm  diam.)  disks  of  colored  glass — usually  blue, 
yellow,  or  green — with  a  suspension  loop  and  a 
dic  impression  on  one  surface.  Similar  in  appear- 
ance  to  glass  weights,  they  were  manufactured 
in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  (Egypt,  Syria,  Pal- 
estine)  until  the  7th  C.,  perpetuating  a  traditional, 
inexpensive  type  of  jewelry  current  among  pagans 
and  Jews  of  the  Roman  period.  Clearly  amuletic 
in  function,  glass  pendants  typically  bear  scenes 
of  protection  (the  Good  Shepherd)  or  deliverance 
(the  Sacriftce  of  Isaac);  the  cross  or  Christogram 
also  appears,  as  do  representations  of  one  of  the 
Sts.  Symf.on  thl  Stylitl. 

lit.  J.  Philippe,  Le  monde  tryzantìn  dans  l'histoire  de  la 
yerrerie  (Ve—XVIe  siècle)  (Bologna  1970)  37Í.  — G.V. 

GLASS  WEIGHTS,  small  disks  (diam.  approxi- 
mately  t  .7-2.5  cm)  of  colored  glass — mostly  yel- 
low,  green,  or  blue — used  as  lxagia.  Their  de- 
rived  weights  correspond  to  the  solidus,  semissis, 
and  i  remissis;  they  would  have  been  used  either 
with  c:oin  sgales  or  balangf.  scales.  Issued  by 
the  epargh  of  thf.  ctty,  glass  weights  may  be 
either  tìgural  or  nonfìgural.  Figural  specimens 
most  often  show  the  eparch,  identified  by  inscrip- 
tion  and  usuaily  with  a  mappa  in  his  raised  hand. 
More  rarely,  the  emperor  is  shown,  either  alone 
or  with  simply  the  monogram  of  the  eparch. 
Sonietimes  one  or  two  eparchs  are  shown  with 
the  emperor  or  witli  Christ  above  (in  this  case 
with  one  eparch  only);  again,  a  ìnonogram  iden- 
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ti|ú‘S  I Iic'  is.suing  official.  Nonfigural  glass  ueights 
usuall'  hcar  a  singlc  monogram  (ciiher  cruciform 
01  [)k)(  k-shaped).  Rarc  spccimcns  also  includc  nu- 
nicrical  wcight  desiguations  (c.g.,  KA  for  2t  sili- 
qum')-  Closcly  rclatcd  to  bron/.c  flat  wrn.trrs,  glass 
weights  wcrc  issuccl  in  substantial  cjuantitics 
throughout  the  (»th  C.  and  into  thc  7th.  From 
Constantinoplc  thcy  tnadc  thcir  way  via  comnier- 
tial  routcs  to  points  throughout  tlic  Mcditcrra- 
nean  basin.  Many  duplicates  arc  lsnown. 

i.i  i.  Vikaii-N('sl)itt,  Str s()l.  -t;.V. 

GLEB.  Scc  Boris  and  Glkb. 

GLOBOS.  Scc  Simiaira. 

GLORIOSUS,  or  glorioMssunus  (èröo^òraroç),  thc 
highcst  title  of' sf.nators  in  the  tìth  C.  As  the  olcl 
senatorial  titles  lost  thcir  cclat,  thc  statc  tried  to 
introduce  new  distinc  tions.  In  thc  mid-.-yth  C.  the 
it.LUsrRns  were  renamed  magnifici ,  latcr  excelsi, 
and  in  the  6th  (i.  gloriosi.  The  title  was  awarded 
to  prefects,  magistri  militum,  magistri  offici- 

ORUM,  QUAF,STORES,  and  PRAFPOSHT  SACRI  CUBICU- 

li,  whercas  comiles  (see  Comes)  received  the  titlc 
of  magnificentissimus.  The  title  of  gloriosus  was  also 
grantcd  to  somc  barbarian  kings,  such  as  the 
Ostrogoth  Thf.odoric  the  Great. 

lit.  ('.  Jullian  in  C.  Darernberg,  E.  Saglio,  Diclionnaire 
(les  antú/uitrs  (Paris  1899)3.1:3881'.  — A.R. 

GLOSSAE,  glosses  and  commentary  on  legal  texts 
and  termirtology.  In  the  adaptatiort  of  the  L.atin 
texts  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  by  tlie  antf.cf.s- 
sors  for  a  Greek-speaking  population,  most  I.atin 
technical  terins  werc  left  untranslated.  Tlie  Grcek 
novki.s  of  Justinian  I  and  his  immediate  succes- 
sors  also  includcd  a  grcat  nutnbcr  of  Latin  cxprc.v 
sions.  The  rapid  decline  in  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
language  made  it  necessary  to  replace  most  of 
thcsc  words  through  exhellenismos,  as  the  prooimion 
to  the  Prochiron  calls  it,  or  at  least  to  comment 
011  them  in  the  MSS.  Alphabetically  arranged  lists 
of  glossae,  called  lexeis  rhomaikai,  soon  appeared. 
Somc  of  these  lists  can  be  attachecf  to  specihc 
works  of  legal  literature;  some  Iists  were  cnlarged 
or  combined  with  othcrs.  Grcek  words  wcrc  also 
adopted  as  lernmata;  the  glossae  were  mixed  with 


Latin-Greek  glossae  drawn  frorn  the  w:orks  of 
John  I.ydos  and  with  short  independent  com- 
mentaries  on  legal  actions  and  similar  concepts 
of  Roman  law. 

lit.  1..  Burgimum,  "By/antinisehe  Rechtslexika."  /  A/  2 
(1977)  87-146.  ldem,  “Das  l.exikon  adet — <-iu  Tlicophilos- 
glossar,"  /'.V/  6  ( 1984)  19-61.  -1..B. 

GLOSSARIES,  BILINGUAL,  lists  of  words  eithcr 
in  Greek  with  Latin  translations  or  in  Latin  with 
Greek  translations  producecl  by  Carolingian  scribes 
artd  preserved  in  MSS  from  the  pth  C.  onward. 
fhey  are  based  on  the  so-called  Hermeneumata 
pseudo-Dositheana  (3rd  C.?)  ancl  various  other 
sources,  including  Isidorl  of  Seville  and  Ma- 
crobius.  The  texts  are  of  different  lengths.  Thus 
the  Scholica  Graecarurn  glossarum  contains  about 
450  Greek  terms  and  definitions;  other  expanded 
glossaries  are  the  so-called  “PhiIoxenus”  (Latin- 
Greck)  and  “Gyrillus”  (Greek-I.atin);  many  are 
short,  limited  to  several  w'ords.  The  etymologies 
are  oftcn  more  fantastic  than  those  found  in  Isi- 
dore,  and  explanations  of  Greek  words  can  be 
completely  wrong.  The  glossaries,  however,  can 
be  indicative  of  Western  interest  in  Byz.  institu- 
tions;  for  example,  thc  St.  Gall  gtossae  of  the  gth 
C.  include  ternis  (with  interpretations)  for  Byz. 
charitable  institutions  such  as  xenodochium,  ptocho- 
trophium,  nosochommm,  orphanotrophium ,  geronlo- 
chornium,  and  brephotrophium ;  the  definitions  are 
probably  drawn  from  Julian  the  Antecessor,  a 
Constantinopolitan  jurist  of  the  6th  C.  (B.  Ka- 
czynski,  Speculum  58  [1983]  1008—17). 

ed.  Corpus  glossariorum  Lalinorum,  vol.  2 ,  cd.  G.  Goet/, 
G.  Gundcrmann  (Leipzig  1888).  “Glossaire  Grec-l.atin  de 
la  Bibliothèque  de  I.aon,”  ed.  M.E.  Miller,  Nolices  et  extraits 
29.2  (1880)  1-230.  M.L.W.  Laistner,  “Notes  on  Greek  from 
thc  Lettures  of  a  N'inth  Gcntury  Monastcry  Teathei,,“ 
BullJRylandsLib  7  (1922-23)  421-56. 

lit.  J.J.  Contreni.  “Three  Carolingian  Tcxts  Auributed 
to  Laon:  Reconsidcrations,”  SlMed  17.2  (1976)  802-08. 

W  \-f  I  mrlc'ir  I  Joi  Pbil<w<m*ic  Clomt-*'  "  (’/D,.».  />  *  /101 

158-63.  -A.K. 

GLYRAS,  MICHAEL,  mh-C.  writer;  born  first 
third  of  ìath  C.,  perhaps  on  Kerkyra  (cf.  Krum- 
bacher,  GBL  381).  As  irnperial  grammatikos,  Clykas 
(r\uKâç)  was  involved  in  a  plot  against  Manuel  I; 
according  to  Rresten  (“Styppeiotes”  66-70),  this 
scheme  was  connected  with  the  conspiracy  of 
'fheodore  Styppf.iotes  in  1 159.  Bliuded  (perhaps 
not  totally),  Clykas  was  imprisoned  until  at  Ieast 
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1164.  His  icientification  witli  Michael  Silcidites 
(Rresten,  op.  cit.  90—92),  who  was  charged  ca.  1 200 
with  heresy  and  magic,  is  not  impossible.  Pctliti- 
cally  Glykas  was  anti-Komnenian:  in  his  chronicle 
(tìiblos  chronihe )  of  events  from  the  Creation  to 
1118,  he  followed  Zonaras  in  criticÌ7.ing  Alexios 
strongly.  He  also  condemned  Manuel  I’s  astrolog- 
ical  enthusiasm.  GIykas’s  attitude  toward  anticjuity 
was  critical  as  well;  he  rejected  all  ancient  philos- 
ophers  save  Aristotle.  He  rejected  also  the  idea  of 
ananh e,  “historical  determinism” — his  polemic 
against  astrology  was  connected  with  this  antidc- 
terministic  approach  to  history.  Botli  Glykas’s 
chronicle  and  his  letters,  often  on  similar  subjec.ts, 
were  overtIy  didactic.  His  substantial  additions  to 
the  hrst  part  of  the  chronicle  are  borrowed  from 
the  Physiologos  (F.  Sbordone,  tìZ  29  [1929/30] 
188—97)  ar*d  demonstrate  Christian  moral  prin- 
ciples.  Proverbs  which  Glykas  collected  and  abun- 
dantly  inscrted  in  his  works  also  servecl  didactic 
ends.  His  language  is  plain  albeit  scholarly,  but  in 
his  Verses  from  Prison  Glykas  was  one  of  the  fìrst 
to  use  the  vernacular. 

ed.  Annales,  ed.  I.  Bekker  (Bonn  1836).  Eit  las  aponas  tes 
l'hems  Graphes  hephalaui,  ed.  S.  Eustratiades,  2  vols.  (Athens 
1906,  Alexandria  >912).  rev.  E.  Kurtz,  BZ  17  (1908)  166— 
72  (see  also  VV.  I.atkner,  JÖB  28  [1979]  127 í').  Sltilwi  huus 
egrapse  hath'  hon  kateschethe  kairon,  ed.  E.Th.  Tsolakes  (Thes- 
salonike  1959). 

i.rr.  Hunger.  Lit.  1:422—26.  K.  Krurnhaeher,  "Michael 
Glykas,”  SBAW  (1894)  391—460,  rev.  V.  Vasil’evskij,  Viz- 
Vrern  6  (1899)  524-37.  H.  Eideneier,  “Zur  Sprache  des 
Michael  Glykas,”  BZ  61  (1968)  5-9.  H.  Hunger,  “Stilstuíen 
in  der  byzantinischen  Geschichtsschreibung  des  12.  Jahr- 
hunderts,”  BS/EB  5  (1978)  139—70.  -A.K. 


GNOME  ( ypcopn j,  Lat.  sententia),  pithy  saying  or 
maxim.  A  gnome  was  a  type  of  rhetorical  orna- 
mentation,  similar  to  a  proverb,  that  was  suppos- 
edly  familiar  to  the  audience  and  accordingly  would 
evoke  predictable  sentiments  (Martin,  Rhetorih 
257fj.  Theoreticians  of  rhetoric,  such  as  z\ph- 
thonio.s  and  Nicholas  of  Myra,  treated  the  gnome 
as  a  kind  oI'progymnasma  and  tried  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  chreia  (Hunger,  LÀt.  i:ioofj.  CoIIec- 
tions  of '  gnomai  (gnomologia)  were  made  from  an- 
cient  aut.hors,  both  in  prose  (e.g.,  Democritus, 
Isocrates,  íipictetus)  and  ver.se  (e.g.,  Euripides, 
Menander  of  Athens),  and  were  presented  either 
theinatically  01  alphabetically.  fhe  distinction  be- 
tween  gnotnologium  and  florilegium  is  narrow 
and  convemiorial.  Though  many  scholars  use  the 


terms  interchangeahly,  gnornologium  may  be  kept 
for  works  of  predominantiy  secular  conteiit. 

The  Ehlngai  of  Stobaios  comained  large  num- 
hers  oí  ancient  gnornai  used  by  Byz.  writers  and 
by  the  later  (mostly  anonymous)  compilers  of 
gnomologia,  of  which  the  fullest  is  the  Gnomologium 
Vaticanum  (V’at.  gr.  743,  i4th  C.).  Other  examples 
include  the  Gnomologium  Democrito-Epidetum  (ed. 
G.  Wachsmuth,  inf'ra  162-216),  the  Gnomologium 
Parisinum  (Paris,  B.N.  suppl.  gr.  134,  1 3 1 li  C. — 
ed.  Sternbach,  infra),  and  that  oí’John  (ieorgides 
(ìoth  C.;  Paris,  B.N.  gr.  1 166 — ed.  Odorico,  infra 
1  19-255).  On  thc  basis  oí  various  recensions 
Wachsmuth  ( infra )  tried  to  reconstruct  the  text  of 
a  Gnomologium  tìyiantinurn  (i.e.,  the  corpus  o i' gno- 
mai  in  circulation  in  Byz.).  To  the  genre  of  gno- 
mologia  also  bclonged  works  of  more  deveIoped 
character  (Rehaumenos,  Spaneas,  etc.),  in  which 
gnomai  are  elaborated  in  short  stories  or  didactic 
digressions.  (ireek  gnomai  were  translated  into 
Syriac  and  Arabic. 

Ei).  GnomoUtgium  Vaticanum,  ed.  I..  Sternbach,  IV.S'  9  (1887) 
175—206;  10(1888)  1-49;  11  (1889)  43-64,  192—242;  rp. 
Beiiin  1963.  II  Prato  e  l'Ape:  II  Sapere  Sentenüoso  dd  Monaco 
Gitmanni,  ed.  P.  Odorico  (Y'ieiina  1986). 

lit.  K.  Horna,  K.  von  Fritz,  RE,  supp.  6  (1935)  74-go. 
Ci.  Waclisinuth,  Studirn  zu  den  fçriechisehen  Florilegien  (Beriin 
1882;  rp.  Amsterdam  1971).  P.  Odorico,  "Lo  G nomologium 
Byiantmum  e  la  recensione  del  (’od.  Bibl.  Nat.  Athen  1070,” 
RSBS  2  (1982)  41—70.  D.  Gutas,  Greek  Wisdom  Lilrrature  in 
Arabic  Translation  (New  Haven,  (ionn.,  1975). 

-F.M.j..  A.K. 

GNOSTICISM  (from  ypŵo-tç,  ‘Tnowledge’j,  a 
loose-knit  and  variable  system  of  bclief  based  on 
dualism  and  the  premise  that  the  full  revelation 
of  God  is  given  only  to  a  select  few,  It  flourished 
esp.  in  the  2nd  C.  The  works  of  Gnostics  were 
condemned  and  destroyed  so  that  until  fairly  re- 
cently  their  teachings  were  known  only  through 
the  Christian  polemic  directed  against  them;  the 
discovery  of  the  Nag  Hammadi  texts,  however, 
ntakes  Gnostic  writings  directly  available.  Gnostics 
ranged  from  the  Valentinians,  who  taught  an 
elaborate  and  decidedly  non-Christian  mythology, 
to  Marcion  (died  ca.160),  who  was  a  Christian 
heretic  with  dualist  tendencies.  Gnostics  associ- 
ated  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  with  Satan, 
and  their  Christology  was  docetic;  it  was  an  early 
rival  of  Ghristianity,  and  much  of  Orthodox  the- 
ology  was  developed  to  answer  its  challenge.  By 
the  3rd  C.,  howevcr,  Gnosticism  was  no  longer  a 
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threat,  surviving  in  an  institutionaIized  f'orni  only 
amortg  the  Mandaean.s.  Nerertheless,  Gnostic  ideas 
continued  to  be  influential  in  the  Alexandkian 
Sc'Hool,  esp.  iti  the  writings  oí  Clemf.nt  of  Al- 
f.xandria,  Origf.n,  and  Evagrios  Pontiros.  Somc 
scholars  have  seen  Gnostic  iníluence  in  the  Pau- 
lichans  and  Bogomils,  but  this  is  unlibeiy  exccpt 
in  the  most  general  sense. 

t.rr.  K.  Ruclolph,  Gnosis  (New  V(>rk  iç)8;p.  G.  Yallée.  A 
Sluä\  tii  Anti-Gnostic  1‘ulemics  (Waterloo,  Ontario.  it)8i). 
F..H.  I’aegels,  The  Gnnstic  Gnsjiels  (New  York  i()7<)).  H.A. 
Green,  The  Economic  and  Social  ürigins  oj  Gnosticism  (Atlama 
it)8r,).  M.K.  Trofimova,  “Gnoslidsm."  PSb  s>6  (1978)  103- 


GOATS  (at-yíStcr).  Goats  are  often  mentioned  in 
combination  with  shef.p  as  aigidoprobata  (Lavra 
2,  no.  109.361)  or  may  be  Iisted  separately  (e.g., 
Lavra  1,  no.38.36).  A  householcl  might  keep  as 
many  as  100  goats  ( Lavra  2,  no.  109.854),  and  a 
monastery  a  flock  of  2,000  sheep  and  goats. 

The  Byz.  kept  goats  for  milk,  giiee.se,  meat, 
antl  wool.  The  term  aigeiometaxa  (“goat  silk”),  used 
by  Ptoghoprodromos  (3:77),  indicates  that  their 
wool  was  considered  a  h igh-cjuality  material.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  rough  cloak  of  a  hcìly  man 
could  aiso  be  made  of  goat  wool  (PG  120:456). 
The  Geoponhga  (bk.  18.9- 10)  devotes  less  space 
to  goats  than  to  sheep,  but  otherwise  there  are  110 
data  to  establish  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
two  species.  According  to  the  Gcopottiha,  goats 
were  pasturecl  on  mountains;  the  vita  of  Paul  of 
Latros  (ed.  H.  Delehaye,  Afí  11  [1892]  44O  also 
tells  of  a  peasant  ( georgos )  who  lived  with  his  goats 
in  the  mountains,  but  returned  home  at  harvest 
time.  — A.K..  J.W.N. 

GOD  (0eóç).  üf  fìve  known  ancient  etymologies 
of  the  word  theos  the  church  fathers  retained  at 
least  three:  from  tiieo,  rurf';  theoreo,  observe”; 
and  tithemi,  “set"  (I.  Opelt,  StP  5  [1962]  532-40). 
The  Christian  concept  of  God  originated  as  a 
middle  way  between  the  pagan  idea  of  gods  as 
“older  brothers”  of  humans,  immortal  but  vul- 
nerable  to  human  passions,  and  the  Eastern  cczn- 
cept  of  the  transcendent  God,  fully  distinguished 
from  mankind.  Dissatisfied  with  the  pagan  idea 
and  esp.  hostile  to  the  concept  of  the  divine  em- 
peror,  church  fathers  tried  to  preserve  the  mori- 
otheistic  principle  of  the  Old  Testament  without 


disrupting  the  ties  between  God  ancf  mankind, 
thus  making  possible  the  “divinization”  or  sal- 
yation  of  man. 

According  to  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (PG  45:932(1), 
God  is  unknowabIe  in  his  cssence;  thus,  the  cliurch 
fathers,  using  apophatic:  theology,  define  God 
primarily  with  negative  epithets,  commencing  with 
the  negativc  prefix  a{n)  (“without"):  thus  anarchos 
(without  beginning),  apermoetos  (unintelligible),  etc. 
(e.g.,  John  of  Damascus,  Exp.  fidet  2.10-12,  ed. 
Rotter,  Schriften  2:8f).  Howecer,  the  concepts  of 
c.)ikonomia  and  inc;arnation  make  it  possible  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  God  and  man.  The  in- 
comprehensibility  of  God  created  an  epistemolog- 
ical  problem — fiow  can  we  learn  about  God?  John 
of  Damascus  ( Exp.  fdeì  3.4—5,  ed.  Kotter,  Schnften 
2:10)  solved  it  by  arguing  (see  Anai.ogy)  that  our 
belief  in  Gocl  is  natural  (physihos). 

Other  qualities  of  God  emphasized  his  omnip- 
otence  and  omniscience  (usually  bcginning  witb 
pan-  f“all”],  e.g.,  Pantorrator)  or  his  justicc  and 
philanthropy  toward  men.  In  the  political  sphere 
God  was  considered  the  guarantor  and  guardian 
of  the  Byz.  Empire  ancl  of  its  ruJer  in  particular. 

lit.  G.L.  Prestige.  God  in  Pairistic  Thoughl  (London  1952). 
W.  Sc  hoetfel,  “Endosing,  not  Endosed:  The  Early  Christian 
Doctrine  oí'  God,”  in  Ear/y  Chrislian  Literature  tiiid  the  Clas- 
sical  íntellectua!  Tradition  (Paris  1979)  75—86.  R.M.  Hübner, 
Der  Gfìtt  der  Kirt:he.nväier  (Munich  1979).  F.M.  Young,  “In- 
sight  or  íncoherence?  Thc  Grcek  Fatliers  on  God  and  Evil," 
JEH  24  (1973)  1  13-26.  B.A.  Mastin,  "The  Irnperial  Cult 
and  the  Ascription  of  the  Titlc  theos  to  Jesus  ( John  XX, 
28),"  Studia  Evangeliai  6  (Berlin  11)73)  352—65. 

-G.P.,  A.K. 

GODFREY  OF  BOUILLON,  duke  of  Lower  Lor- 
raine;  born  ca.  1 060,  died  Jerusalem  tSJuly  1100. 
Leading  the  Lotharingian  contingent  of  the  First 
Crusade,  Godfrey  (rovTO(j)pé)  peacefully  tra- 
versed  the  Balkans  until,  at  Selymbria,  he  learned 
that  Hugh  of  Vermandois  was  captive  in  Con- 
staiuinopie,  wiieieupon  ite  ùevastaLecI  ùte  icgiou. 
Mollifted  by  Alexios  I,  he  pacified  his  troops  and 
reached  the  outskirts  of  Constantinople  on  23 
Dec.  1096.  Alternating  peace  and  conffict  between 
Godfrey  ancl  the  Byz.  culminated  in  a  serious 
battle  outside  Constantinople  on  2  Apr.  1097. 
Anna  Komnene  says  be  was  attacking  the  city; 
pillaging  of  the  suburbs  followed.  Only  after  fur- 
ther  skirmishes  did  Godfrev  agree  to  ciitcr  C011- 
stantinople  and  swear  fealty  to  Alexios  (5  Apr. 
1097).  Thereafter  he  mediated  between  Bohf,- 
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mund  and  the  emperor.  Godlrey  played  a  leading 
role  in  the  Crusade.  Alter  the  conquest  of  |kru- 
sai.em  he  may  have  hecome  adi'ocatus  sancti  sepul- 
chri.  Anna  Romnene  calls  hirn  wealthy  and  arro- 
gant  and  einphasizes  his  rapid  changes  of  attitude 
toward  Alexios. 

l.it.  J.C.  Andressohn,  The  Anceslry  nnd  Life  of  (ìodfrey  of 
Houillon  (Bloomìngton  (11)47];  rp.  Frecpori,  N.V..  1972). 
Pryoi,  "Oalhs”  111-41.  -C.M.B. 

GODPARENT  (àmÔoxoç),  a  sponsor  at  the  sac- 
rament  of  baptism,  otie  who  “stands  as  a  surety," 
rcceiving  the  f)aptized  infant  or  adult  from  tlie 
“waters  of  rebirth.”  All  Orthodox  (ihristiatis,  ex- 
cept  monks  and  nuns,  could  stand  as  godparents. 
Some  imperial  and  aristocratic  offspring  had  tnore 
than  one  godparent;  other  children  had  only  one. 
Usually  the  same  person  served  as  godparent  f'or 
all  the  children  of  a  marriage.  Baptism  established 
a  si’iritual  rf.i.attonsh ip  bctween  godparent  and 
godchild  and  created  a  tie  between  godparent  and 
natural  parents,  “coparenthood”  (synlehua),  which 
manifestcd  itself  in  gift-giving,  social  contact,  ancl 
joint  business  ventures.  Godparents  wcre  chosen 
from  among  friends  and  relatives.  According  to 
the  church  fathers,  it  was  the  godparent’s  duty  to 
give  moral  and  religious  instruction  to  fiis  god- 
children.  A  few  cases  show  that  godparents  some- 
tirnes  took  in  orphaned  godchildren,  raised  them, 
and  provided  for  their  education  and  marriage. 
Marriagf  impf.diments  among  spiritual  relations 
increased  from  the  6th  C.,  when  godparent  and 
godchild  were  forbidden  to  inarry,  until  by  the 
1 2 th  C.  the  prohibitions  were  considered  to  be 
the  same  as  those  for  blood  relations.  Godparent- 
hood  has  elements  in  common  with  adoptton. 

i.it'.  Koukoules,  Bios  4:43-69.  Patlagean,  Struclure,  pt.XIl 
(1978),  625-36.  R.  Macrides,  “Thc  Byzantine  Godfather,” 
BiilGS  12(1987)  139-62.  -R.J.M. 

GOLD  (xpva-ó<?)  was  considered  the  most  precious 
metal  in  Byz.  As  wath  other  metals,  the  location 
and  exploitation  of  gold  sources  and  minfs  be- 
tween  the  4th  and  pijth  C.  is  somewhat  a  matter 
of  speculatioti.  It  was  used  (sometimes  alloyed 
with  silyfr  or  copper  as  billon  atid  electrum)  for 
manufacturing  coins,  medaittons,  enamei. 
plaques,  luxurious  domestic  pi.atf.  and  liturgi- 
cai.  vessf.i.S,  ancl  jewf.i.ry.  Gold  foil  was  used  for 
gilding  architectural  details  (Asterios  of  Amaseia 


[PG  joiaopBJ  inveighs  against  those  who  dwell 
beneath  “roofs  overlaid  wiîh  gold”)  and  metal 
objects.  It  was  also  used  in  “gold  glass,”  mosaic 
tesserae,  hook  íllumination,  and  icon  painting, 
and  even  woven  into  textiles  and  used  in  embroi- 
dery. 

Much  gold  was  reserved  for  imperial  use,  even 
tf  Niketas  Ghoniates  (Nik.Chon.  189.57—62)  ridi- 
cules  it  as  “the  color  of  bile”  that  has  ominous 
significance  when  worn  during  battle.  Only  the 
emperor  issued  ghrysobui.ls  and  dined  on  golden 
dishes;  gilded  automata  occupied  a  placeof  honor 
in  imperial  ritual.  fheologians  interpreted  gold 
as  condensed  Iight,  as  the  symbol  of  incorrupti- 
bility,  truth,  glory,  and  of  the  sun. 

Many  recorded  “gold”  objects  and  furniture 
(such  as  those  mentioned  by  Constantine  VII  [De 
cer.  580.5,  8-9;  587.9—10;  593.6])  were  probably 
gilded  silver,  Iike  the  Byz.  objects  of  the  ìoth— 

1  1  th  G.  preserved  in  San  Marco.  Very  few  vessels 
made  of  golcl  survive  from  the  4th —  1 5tft  G.  Most 
of  a  selection  of  gold  jewelry  (dated  from  350  to 
1000)  analyzed  in  1986  was  found  to  be  86—96 
percent  pure,  that  is,  more  debased  than  gold 
solidi  of  the  same  period;  later  jewelry  (iith- 
1  gth  G.)  w’as  80-89  percent  pure.  Gold  for  jewelry 
was  worked  in  repoussé,  filigree,  and  granulation 
techniques  and  drawn  out  as  wire  and  in  the  form 
of  straps. 

i.ir.  Hungcr,  Reich  89-95.  S.  Averincev,  “I.’or  rlans  le 
système  dcs  symboies  dc  la  culturc  protoby/.antinc,”  StMed3 
20  (1979)  47—67.  Vrvonis,  Byuintuim,  pt.Y'I  (1962),  5—10. 
M.E.  Krazer,  “Byzantine  Enamcls  and  Goldsmith  YVork,” 
in  'J'reasury  S.  Marco  109-78.  A.  Oddy,  8.  I.a  Niecc,  “Byz- 
antine  Gold  Goins  and  Jewcllcry:  A  Study  of  Gold  Con- 
tents,”  tìnlil  Bulletin  19  (1986)  19-27.  B.  Brenk,  “Early 
Gold  Mosaics  in  Christian  Art,”  Paletle  38  (1972)  16-25. 

- M.M.M.,  L.Ph.B. 


GOLDEN  GATE  ( Xpvcrai  núAcu,  Xpvcreia  FIúAt)), 
monumental  gate  situated  at  the  south  end  of  the 
land  walls  of  Constantinople,  used  for  imperial 
triumphs  and  other  state  occasions  (see  Constan- 
tinople,  Monumfnts  of).  It  wtis  constructed  un- 
der  Theodosios,  most  probably  'Lheodosios  II. 
Built  of  marble  blocks,  it  consists  of  three  arched 
openings  Hanked  by  square  towers.  A  Latin  in- 
scription  in  metal  letters  placed  on  the  central 
arch  refers  to  the  gilding  of  the  gate  (i.e.,  of  its 
valvcs)  after  the  defcat  of  a  usurper  (loannes, 
executed  at  Ravenna  in  425).  The  gate  was  dec- 
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oratcd  with  various  statnes.  The  complex  was 
protected  by  an  outer  wall,  pierced  by  a  single 
gate,  on  either  side  of  which  wcre  placed  anticjue 
mythological  relicfs.  I  he  latter  survived  until  the 
i  yth  C.  A  íort,  built  here  byjohn  V'  in  1389/90, 
was  immediately  dismantled  by  order  of  Sultan 
Bavezid  I.  The  gate  was  incorporated  into  the 
Castle  of  the  Seven  Towers  (Tutk.  Yedikule) 
erected  by  Sultan  Mehrned  II  in  1457/8. 

There  were  Golden  Gates  in  some  other  cities 
as  well,  such  as  Antioch  (also  called  the  Gates  of 
Daphne,  end  of  the  461  C.)  and  Thessalonike  (also 
callecl  the  Gates  of’  Vardar).  I n  the  ìith  C.  a 
golden  gate  was  erected  in  Kiev. 

L.rr.  T.  Macricfy,  S.  Casson,  “Excavations  at  thc  Golden 
Galc,  Gonstantinople,"  Arclmeologin  81  (1931)  (13-84.  B. 
Meyer-Plath,  A.M.  Schneider,  Die  Landnuiuer  imn  KonsHn- 
lino/M'l ,  voI.  2  (Berlin  1943)  39—62.  Müllcr-Wiener,  Bildlex- 
ikon  297-300.  -C.M. 

GOLDEN  HORDE.  See  Mongoi.s;  Tatars. 
GOLDEN  HORN.  See  Constantinoi>i.e. 
GOLDSMITH.  See  Jr  WELF.R. 

GOLGOTHA.  See  Sepulchrf,  Hoi.y. 

GONIRON  (yovLKÓv),  a  category  of  land  owner- 
ship.  F.  Uspenskij  (in  Sbornik  stalej  po  slavjanove- 
deniju,  sostavlennyj  ì  iidannyj  ucenikarni  V'.  I.  Laman- 
skogo  [St.  Petersburg  1883]  4)  contrasted  gonikon 
and  i’ronoia  as  hereditary  patrimony  versus  a 
conditional  grant.  As  a  terin  denoting  the  origin 
of  property  (“parental”),  goniäon  also  distin- 
guished  patrimonial  land  from  property  received 
through  paradosis  (conferred  upon  a  paroikos  by 
hìs  landlord  or  the  state),  exaleimma,  dowry,  and 
purchase  (Chil.,  no.92)  as  wefl  as  trom  other  rei- 
atives.  Paroikoi  who  held  gonikon  could  be  called 
gomkarioi  (Laiou,  Peasant  Society  184).  In  an  ex- 
tended  application  complementing  the  terin’s  lit- 
eral  sense  as  a  titulus  acquirendi,  imperial  grants  to 
religious  institutions  (e.g.,  Chil. ,  no.24.14)  and  lay- 
men  often  state  that  property  or  revenue  was 
henceforth  to  be  rcgarded  as  if  it  were  or  had 
hecome  gonihon  ( hos  gonihon  .  .  .  ktema  [Binon, 
Xeropotamou,  no.20.2],  kata  logon  gonikotetos  [Guil- 
lou,  Ménécée  110. 6. 6]).  In  these  cases,  gomkon  im- 


plied  an  intensified  degree  of  tenure  over  the 
property  but  not  necessarily  the  right  to  bequeath 
or  to  alienate.  Ostrogorsky  (Féodalité  134)  suggests 
that  at  minimum  it  inclucled  the  right  to  profit 
fully  from  improvements  to  a  property  and  could 
be  applied  to  certain  kinds  of  conditional  grants. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  an  act  of  1432  from  Tre- 
bizond,  gonikon  is  distinguished  from  property 
held  in  simple  possession  (he  cliapherousa  norne  kai 
goniheia — ecl.  V.  Laurent,  ArchPonl  18  [1953] 
263.79,  264.85-86). 

The  vcry  rare  verb  gmdhcuonud  means  “to  make 
hereditary”;  thus,  in  1307  Andronikos  II  Palaio- 
logos  granted  Alexios  Diplovatatzes’  request  that 
a  property  already  within  his  oihonomia  be  “here- 
ditized”  ( goniheulhe )  so  that  he  could  hold  it  “as 
gonihon”  (katechein  .  .  .  hos  gonihen — Guillou,  Mé- 
nécée,  nos.  2.3,  9-10);  ancl  in  1261  Michael  VIII 
Palaiologos  granted  land  in  hereditary  tenure  (eis 
chann  gonikeutheises)  to  the  Thelematarioi.  The 
fluidity  and  imprecision  in  the  use  of  the  word  is 
also  seen  in  Frankish  Grcece;  the  Chronicle  of  the 
Morea  employs  igomka,  pronoia,  and,  in  the  French 
version,  héritaige  as  equivalents  of  “hef”  (Jacoby, 
Société,  pt.VI  [1967],  430—32). 

lit.  Kazhdan,  Agmrnye  otnosenija  219—21.  Chvost«va, 
fìsobennosti  219-20.  -M.B. 

GOOD  FRIDAY  (fxsyákrj  [âyioc]  Ylapacrueyri),  the 
day  ofthe  Crucifixion,  the  Fi  iday  before  Eastf.r, 
from  at  least  the  2nd  C.  a  day  of  fasting.  Origi- 
nally  Good  Friday  had  no  special  liturgical  ser- 
vices  since  it  was  considered,  with  Holy  Saturday 
and  the  Easter  Vigil,  an  integral  part  of  the 
paschal  triduum  (three  concluding  days  of  Holy 
Wef.k).  By  the  end  of  the  461  C.  it  had  become  a 
feast  in  its  own  right,  celebrated  at  Jerusalem  with 
a  lengthy  vigil  Thursday  night  and  on  Friday  with 
tbe  veneration  of  the  relic  of  the  Cross  (see  Cross, 
l.ult  oe  the)  ancì  an  ornce  of  iections  on  ihe 
Passion  of  Christ,  services  that  soon  spread  to 
Constantinople  and  elsewhere.  The  Typihon  of  the 
Great  Church  (Mateos,  Typicon  2:76-83)  describes 
a  vigil  at  Hagia  Sophía  with  reading  of  the  Twelve 
Passion  Gospels  (see  Eyangelion),  followed  by  the 
veneration  of  the  Passion  relics,  esp.  the  Sacred 
Lance,  a  service  that  drew  huge  crowds  and  lasted 
until  noon.  After  the  hours  of  terce-sext,  the 
patriarch  hcld  a  service  for  the  catechumens  at 
the  Church  of  St.  Irene.  The  day  concluded  with 
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the  liturgy  ofthe  Presanctifieo  at  Hagia  Sophia. 
The  emperor  participated  in  the  veneration  of 
the  lance,  the  service  of  terce-sext,  and  the  cate- 
chesis  at  St.  Irene.  The  introduction  of  Jerusalem 
Holy  Week  customs  at  Constantinople  from  the 
gth  Ci.  led  to  the  demise  of  these  services.  Accord- 
ing  to  Aniony  of  Novgorod,  in  Constantinople 
by  ca.1200,  only  in  the  Anastasia  church  in  the 
Portico  of  Domninos  was  there  a  service  to  ven- 
erate  “the  Lord’s  nail  and  blood”  (ed.  Ch.  Lo- 
parev,  PPSb  51  [1899]  29).  I'he  other  churches 
were  merely  washed  and  strewn  with  blossoms  in 
preparation  for  Easter. 

I.IT.  S.  Janeras,  Le  V endredi-saint  dans  La  tradition  liturgique 
bymntine  (Romc  1988).  -R.F.T. 


GOOD  SHEPHERD  (icaÂóç  TTOLfíý]v  [J11  10:11], 
agathos  poimen\  cf.  also  Lk  15:3—7),  a  Christian 
symbol  borrowed  from  pagan  images  of  a  hriopho- 
ros  (ram-bearer):  Christ  w'as  perceived  by  early 
Christians  as  both  the  Lamb  of  God  and  the 
shepherd  who  cares  for  his  flock.  The  date  of  the 
origin  of  the  Good  Shepherd’s  representation  in 
art  is  debatable.  Rlauser  (irtfra)  denied  its  exis- 
tence  at  the  time  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  and 
Tertullian;  he  likewise  rejected  the  interpretation 
of  biophoroi  on  early  sarcophagi  as  representa- 
tions  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  This  figure,  how- 
ever,  was  a  favorite  image  of  Christ  in  the  cata- 
combs  of  the  3rd~4th  C.  and  in  small-scale 
sculpture  (K.  Weitzmann,  DOCat  3,  nos.  3,  5). 
The  theme  of  the  shepherd  and  his  flock  occurs 
in  early  baptisteries  and  in  the  baptismal  ritual  of 
Eastern  churches.  The  shepherd  was  depicted 
standing  with  the  sheep  slung  over  his  shoulder 
or  seated  among  his  flock,  protecting  his  lambs, 
playing  a  flute,  or  carrying  a  milk  pail;  he  is 
usually  a  beardless  youth  wearing  a  tunic.  In  the 
5th-C.  ntausoleum  of  Galla  Plac.idia  in  Ravenna 
the  tìgure  is  royal,  clad  in  gold  and  purple  robes, 
and  holding  a  cross-staff  instead  of  a  crook.  The 
Good  Shepherd  does  not  occur  as  an  independent 
image  after  the  6th  C. 

ur.  H.  Leclercq,  DACL  13:2272— 2390.  T.  Rlauser,  “Stu- 
dien  zur  Entstehungsgeschìchte  der  christlichen  Runst  I,” 
JbAChr  1  (1958)  20—51.  J.  Quasten,  “Das  Bild  des  guten 
Hirten  in  der  altchristlichen  Baptisterien  und  in  cien  Tauf- 
liturgien  des  Ostens  uncl  Westens,”  in  Piscicuh,  Studien  zur 
Religion  und  Kultur  des  Altertums  (Miinster/Westf.  1939)  220- 
44.  K.  W'essel,  RBK  1:1051—54.  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 


GÖREME,  a  vallev  in  Cappadocia,  the  site  of  a 
number  of  medieval  rock-c:ut  refectories,  mills 
cells,  and  painted  chapels  attesting  to  a  thriving 
monastic  enclave  for  w'hich  there  is  no  textual 
documentation.  Churches  with  elaborate  figural 
decorations  include  Kiliçlar  Kilise,  a  cross-in-square 
structure  (early  ìoth  C . ? ) ;  El  Nazar,  a  domed- 
cruciform  church  (early  ìoth  C.?);  the  Column 
Churches;  and  the  Yilanli  Group,  a  series  of 
relatively  crudely  carved  and  simply  decorated 
monuments  probably  dating  from  the  period  of 
Seljuk  occupation  after  1071.  Tokah  Kilise,  a 
complex  of  three  churches,  retains  the  most  elab- 
orate  carving  and  decoration  in  the  valley.  The 
Old  Church  may  be  ascribed  to  the  early  ìoth  C. 
011  the  basis  of  its  close  stylistic  relation  to  Ayvali 
Kilise  in  Güllü  Derf..  Images  in  the  Pigeon  House 
in  Çavu§in  (963-69)  were  derived  from  those  in 
the  New  Church,  thus  providing  it  with  a  terminus 
ante  quem.  The  extremely  rich  narrative  cycles  of 
the  New  Church  are  lavishly  rendered  in  a  clas- 
sicizing  style  with  quantities  of  ultramarine  (see 
Eresco  Technique)  and  gold  and  silver  foil;  the 
cycle  is  unique  within  the  empire  for  high-quality 
monumental  painting  of  the  mid-ioth  C. 

lit.  Jerphanion,  Eglises  rupestres  1.2:95—497.  G.P.  Schie- 
nienz,  “Felskapellen  im  Göreme-Tal,  Kappadokien:  Die 
Yilanli-Group  und  Sakli  Kilise,"  IstMitt  30  (1980)  291-319. 
A.W.  Fpstein,  Tokah  KUise:  Tenth  Century  Metropolitan  Art  in 
Cappadocia  (Washington,  D.C.,  1986).  I,.  Rodley,  Cave  Mon- 
asteries  of  Byrantine  Cappadocia  (Cambridge  1985)  48—58, 
160-83.  -A.J.W. 

GORTYNA  (ròprupo!,  also  Gortys),  capital  of  Crete 
in  late  antiquity,  located  in  the  south  of  the  island. 
Gortyna  remained  the  capital  until  the  Arab  con- 
quest  and  the  establishment  of  Chandax  ca.824- 
27.  An  earthquake  ca.670  caused  much  destruc- 
tion  and  early  Arab  attacks  prevented  substantial 
rebuilding.  Byz.  sources  speak  of  the  destruction 
of  Gortyna  by  the  Arabs  and  the  martyrdom  of 
its  bishop  Cyril,  although  both  accounts  are  prob- 
ably  fictitious  (Christides,  Crete  92—94)  and  the 
city — much  reduced — continued  to  exist  after  the 
conquest.  The  bishop  of  Gortyna,  always  a  met- 
ropolitan,  was  frequently  listed  simply  as  metro- 
politan  of  Crete;  in  the  later  toth  C.  he  held  the 
ìoth  rank  in  the  empire,  above  that  of  Corinth, 
Sicily,  and  Thessalonike. 

The  governor’s  palace  ( praetorium )  was  rebuilt 
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;n  381—83  and  cominued  in  use  into  the  Arab 
period,  af ter  which  it  was  apparently  transformed 
into  a  monastery  (Sanders,  ìnfru  80).  The  acropo- 
lis  was  fortified,  perhaps  in  the  ^th— 8th  C.  The 
Church  of  St.  Titos,  probably  built  in  the  early 
yth  C.,  is  a  domed  three-aisled  basilica  with  three 
apses  and  side  aisles  terminating  in  apses;  the 
sanctuary  is  a  triconch  with  flankmg  pastophoria. 
lt  was  probably  rebuilt  in  the  loth  C.  Another 
church  was  constructed  in  the  rernains  of  the 
temple  of  Apollo;  it  may  have  served  as  the  ca- 
thedral  until  construction  of  St.  Titos. 

lit.  I.F.  Sanders,  Ruman  Crete  (Warminster  1982)  1 10- 
i'}.  D.  and  L.  Stiernon,  DHCE  21  (1986)  788-811.  A. 
DiVita,  Gorlina  I  (Rome  1988).  -T.E.G. 


GOSPEL  BOOK.  The  tetraevangelion  (Terpaeii- 
ayyé\tov),  not  to  be  confused  with  the  Evange- 
lion,  contains  the  complete  text  of  the  four  Gos- 
pels,  arranged  exactly  as  they  are  in  the  New 
Testament,  but  with  the  beginning  ancl  end  of 
each  passage  to  be  read  indicated  in  the  inargin, 
and  numbered. 

The  illustration  of  Gospel  books  is  a  subject  of 
major  interest.  From  before  the  8th  C.,  only  two 
illustrated  Greek  (iospel  books — the  Rossano 
Gosplls  and  Sinope  Gospels  (Paris,  B.N.  gr.  suppl. 
1286) — survive,  but  the  Syriac  Rabbula  Gospels 
is  also  preserved.  Following  iconoclasm,  the  typ- 
ical  Gospel  book  was  written  in  minuscule  script. 
Containing  prefaces  and  liturgical  aids,  it  was 
decorated  with  canon  tables,  headpieces,  ini- 
tials,  and  evangelist  portraits  and  was  some- 
times  produced  in  diminutive  format  in  combi- 
nation  with  the  Psalter  to  form  a  devotional  book. 
Only  rarely  did  it  receive  extensive  narrative  il- 
lustration  (e.g.,  the  two  Frif.ze  Gospf.ls).  Its  pre- 
faces  prompted  certain  subjects,  such  as  evange- 
list  symbols,  figures  inspiring  the  evangelists, 
and  the  Majestas  Domini.  Its  devotional  ancl  li- 
turgical  character  occasioned  preliminary  iconic 
images  and  miniatures  of  nonbiblical  events  that 
pertain  to  the  text’s  liturgical  context,  for  ex- 
ample,  the  Dormition  of  the  Virgin  or  the  An- 
astasis.  The  most  innovative  MSS  w-ere  produced 
in  the  1  1  th  and  i2th  C.,  and  many  MSS  in  the 
Decorative  Style  (e.g.,  Rarahisar  Gospels)  sur- 
vive.  In  the  Palaiologan  period,  the  illustratecl 
Gospel  book  remained  popular,  but  its  decoration 


was  generally  restricted  to  headpieces  and  evan- 
gelist  portraits  with  occasional  iconic  miniatures. 

1  it.  R.  Deshman  in  Itlummated  Greek  MSS  40—44.  R.S. 
Nclson,  The  Icortography  of  Preface  arui  Miniature  tn  the  B\z 
antine  Gospel  Booh  (New  York  1980).  A.W.  Carr,  “Diminu- 
tive  Bvzantine  Manuscripts,"  Codices  Manuscriptí  6  (1980) 
130-61.  -R.S.N. 

GOSPEL  OF  NICODEMUS.  See  Nicodemus, 
Gospei.  of. 

GOSPELS  (Eùa-yyéAiop,  lit.  “good  message’j.  The 
canonical  (jospels  are  Mark,  Matthew,  Luke,  and 
John,  an  evangelical  canon  established  by  the  end 
of  the  2nd  C.;  other  gospels  were  proclaimed  to 
be  apocrypha.  Fhe  most  ancient  papyrus  frag- 
ments  of  the  Gospels  belong  to  tbe  2nd  C.;  from 
the  4th  C.  onward  complete  MSS  are  known  that 
contain  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament;  sepa- 
rate  MSS  of  the  Gospels  are  preservecl  from  the 
4th-5th  C.  (the  Freer  Gospels  from  Egypt).  fhe 
text  is  preserved  in  the  form  of  the  Gospel  book 
(1 tetraevangdion )  and  the  Gospel  lectionary  or 
evangelion. 

Exf.gesis  of  the  Gospels  created  difíiculties  that 
the  church  fathers  sought  to  explain:  the  four 
versions  of  the  Gospels  differ  and  sometimes  even 
contradict  each  other.  Origen  endeavored  to  re- 
solve  the  contradictions  by  applying  allegorical 
interpretation.  Theodore  of  Mopsuf.stia,  on  the 
other  hand,  avoided  allegorical  assimilation  of 
contradictory  stories  and  treated  the  Gospels  as 
the  memoirs  of  apostles  with  differing  recollec- 
tions.  In  the  West,  Augustine  collected  parallel, 
but  inconsistent,  passages  without  trying  to  rec- 
oncile  them  artihcially.  Although  original  exegesis 
did  not  continue  after  the  hth  €.,  the  matter  of 
discrepancies  between  the  Gospels  arose  time  and 
again.  |ohn  I,  archbishop  of  Thessalonike,  tried 
to  establish  in  his  homily  on  the  Myrrophoroi  a 
concordance  of  Gospel  evidence  for  Ghrist’s  res- 
urrection.  Euthymios  Zigabenos  and  esp.  Thf.o- 
phylartos  of  Ohríd  produced  voluminous  com- 
mentaries  on  the  Gospels. 

I  he  plain  style  of  the  Gospels  also  created  dif- 
hculties  for  the  Byz.,  who  were  fond  of  exquisite 
rhetoiic.  Some  authors,  such  as  John  Ghortas- 
menos,  defended  tliis  stylistic  simplicity  against 
the  fashionable  Ati  igism. 
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I.rr.  II.  Mcrlu'I,  I)je  Witìenpríichr  zu'i\rhrn  ilen  Einngelini 
( I  übingen  1971)-  R.(>.  Hc;tid,  "Tlic  Old  Oospcl  Pro- 
loj{ucs.”  JThSl  n.s.  (i  (19,75)  1-16.  [.  Rcitss,  Mtilthiius-, 
Marku\-  untl  johatnifs  hiatrnen  (Mtin.stci  1941).  —  J . I . .  A.k. 

GOTHS  (róTÖot),  a  (icrmanic:  people  who,  ac- 
cording  to  Joroanes,  migratcci  irom  tlic  Yistula 
region  to  Oiuin,  betwccn  tlie  Dniester  and  thc 
Don.  Archaeological  rcmains  oi'the  Cernjachoco 
culture  ha\  e  been  tentatively  identihed  with  thcm. 
Froni  238  onward,  the  (ioths  harried  ihe  Danu- 
bian  provinces,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  ca.273 
Emp.  Aurclian  yiclded  Dac:ia  to  thcm.  At  this 
time  they  probably  formed  two  groups,  Visi- 
goths  and  Ostrogoths,  which  moved  westward 
in  thc  4th  C.  They  played  an  ambivalent  role  in 
relation  to  the  late  Roman  Empirc — as  attaclcers 
and  plunderers,  ancl  as  eof.derati.  Iii  any  case, 
thc  archaeological  recorcl  in  the  Danube  prov- 
inces  does  not  suggest  an  economic  crisis  during 
the  4th  C.  when  the  Goths  were  settüng  this  area. 
Some  Gothic  generals  (Gainas,  Fribigild,  Fravi- 
tas,  etc.)  became  influential  at  the  court  in  Con- 
stantinople.  Their  leading  position  in  the  army 
incited  envy  and  hostility  both  among  aristocratic 
intellectuals  (such  as  Synesios  of  Cyrene)  and  thc 
population  of  Constantinople  whose  spokesman 
was  John  Chrysostom,  a  hostility  exacerbated  by 
the  Arian  creecl  that  had  been  spread  among  the 
(ioths  by  Uleilas.  Oii  1 1/12  July  400  a  massacre 
of  Gothic  soldiers  took  place  in  Constantinople. 
Gainas  soon  Hcd  and  perished,  Fravitas  was  exe- 
cuted,  and  the  Gothic  impact  diminished.  'Fhe 
hordes  of  Alaric  were  turned  toward  Italy,  and 
the  empire  was  depriyed  of  valuable  warriors  in 
the  face  of  the  Hunnic  imasions. 

Both  the  Visigothic  and  Ostrogothic  kingdoms 
in  the  West  at  times  offered  formal  allegiance  to 
Constaminople.  In  the  6th  C.  Justinian  1  recon- 
quered  ltaly  and  a  part  <»f  Spain,  but  his  success 
was  of  short  duration:  the  Goths  who  were  ready 
to  accept  the  Roman  way  of  life  and  to  form  an 
alliance  with  the  empire  were  replaced  by  the 
much  more  innovative  Lombards.  Soiiic  Goths 
remained  in  Byz.  where  in  the  8th~yth  C.  the 
district  of  Gothograikia  existcd  in  northwestern 
Asia  Minor  (Kulakovskij,  Jslonja  3:414—16);  they 
also  continued  to  be  found  in  neighboring  areas 
such  as  Dory  in  the  Crimea. 

lit.  H.  Woilram.  lìi.ston  nf  Ihe  Gnths  (Berkclev  1987). 
II.  von  I*etrikovits  in  Studien  zur  F.thnogenese  ( Opladen  1985) 


1  12-22.  K.  Chrysos.  To  B\ziintinri  kai  hui  Cotthoi  (Thcssalo- 
nike  1972).  V.  Budanoea,  "Gotv  v  sistenie  prcdstaslenij 
rimskich  i  \  i/anlijski<  h  avtorov  o  varvarskich  narodach," 
VizVrem  41  (1980)  141—52.  S.  Teillet,  Des  Goths  à  hi  natiun 
iriilhiqur  (I’aris  1984).  -O.P. 

GOUDELES  (FouôéAijç,  fem.  FoitôeÀíca),  a  noble 
Byz.  family.  The  first  Goudeles,  perhaps  of  Slavic 
origin,  was  blinded  by  Constantine  VIII  for  his 
rolc  in  a  plot  organized  by  Presianos  (see  Aaroni- 
os)  and  other  Slavs.  The  1 1  th-C.  Goudclai  were 
influential  magnates  in  Asia  Mínor  (Christopher 
C.oudeles  was  magislros  and  slrategos)  who  took  part 
in  aristocratic  plots  and  rebellions  of  1034  and 
1078.  Althougli  related  to  thc  noble  lineage  of 
Fzikandei.es,  the  position  of  the  Goudelai  de- 
clinetl  by  the  i2th  C.  They  reappeared  in  the 
1  ‘-jth  C.  as  military  commanders  and  landowners: 
the  will  of  the  iinperial  doulos  Coudeles  Fyrannos 
ol  1294  is  a  usel  ul  description  of  an  estate  in  the 
Smyrna  region  (MM  4:285—87).  Some  Goudelai 
were  important  functionaries.  esp.  ca.  1400— 53: 
George  Goudeles,  mesazon  of  Manuel  II;  his  son 
John  C.oudelcs;  Nicholas  Goudeles,  an  envoy  to 
Russia  in  1436  (with  Isidore  of  Kiev)  and  10 
Ferrara  in  1438  and  a  defender  of  Constantinople 
in  1453.  For  this  Nicholas,  or  some  earlier  scion 
of  the  family,  his  widow,  the  nun  Theodoule 
Paiaiologina  Goudelina,  had  a  I2th-C.  lectionary 
(Oxford,  Bodl.  Auct.  T.  inf.  2.7)  bouncl  in  leather 
and  stamped  with  the  Palaiologan  eacu.e.  She  pre- 
sented  it,  as  an  undated  entry  on  folio  357 v  notes, 
for  the  sahation  of  Nicholas’s  soul  (Hutter,  CBM 
1:72  [no.42]). 

lit.  S.  Larnpros,  “Ho  Byzantiakos  oikos  Goudele,"  <V£ 
13  (191O)  211-21.  PLP,  nos.  4330-43.  -A.K. 

GOURIAS,  SAMONAS,  AND  ABIBAS  (T oupíaç, 
Eaju,covâç.  "Ajöijöoç;  Syriac  Gurjâ,  Smona,  and 
Habih),  inartyrs  and  confessors,  saints;  feastdays 
15  Nov.  and  2  Dec.  According  to  legend,  Gourias 
of  Sargai,  an  ascetic,  and  Samonas  of  Ganada,  his 
companion,  were  brought  to  irial  under  Diocle- 
tian  by  Mysianos,  governor  (hegemon)  of  Edessa, 
and  executed,  after  severe  tortures,  on  the  hill  of 
Bêth-aläh-qlqlâ,  north  of  Edessa.  Abibas,  a  deacon 
from  the  \illage  of  Tel  Selie,  was  judged  by  Lysa- 
nias  (or  Ausonios),  governor  of  Edessa  under 
Licinius,  and  burncd  in  a  cemetery  near  Edessa. 
Syriac,  Armenian,  (ireek,  Georgian,  Arabic,  and 
Latin  yersions  of  the  legcnds  survivc;  inost  schol- 
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ars  assutnc  that  thc  original  was  in  Syriac,  al- 
though  dìffcrcnt  from  the  preserved  Syriac  vcr- 
sions,  and  probably  sirnilar  to  the  Armenian  and 
one  of  the  Greek  texts.  The  author  of  Abibas’s 
f/assio,  Theophilos.  clainis  to  havc  bccn  an  cycwit- 
ness,  hut  errors  in  chronology  suggest  that  the 
Iegends  arc  later  works. 

The  thrce  martyrs  appcar  together  in  tlte  story 
of  Euphcmia  and  thc  Goth,  as  protectors  of  a 
young  woman  marricd  to  a  barbarian,  taken  f'rom 
Edessa,  mistreated,  and  lier  baby  poisoned;  the 
martyrs  miraculously  brought  hcr  hontc,  and 
cvcntually  tlie  Goth  was  executed — on  thc  initia- 
tivc  of  Eulogios,  bishop  of  Edessa  (378—87).  fhis 
lcgend  is  known  in  (ireek  and  Syriac;  Burkitt 
(i)ifra)  tried  unsuccessfully  to  provc  that  the  orig- 
inal  was  in  Syriac.  Echrem  thf.  Syria.n  dedicated 
a  strophe  to  Gourias,  Samonas,  and  Abibas;  Jac:ob 
of  Sarug  wrote  another  hymn.  Symeon  Meta- 
i'HRastf.s  includcd  thc  Icgcnds  in  his  collection; 
Aretmas  of  Caesarf.a  wrote  a  laudalio  of  thc 
ntarlyrs. 

Representation  in  Art.  The  three  saints  to- 
gethcr  reflect  the  three  ages  oí  man:  Abibas  is 
depicted  as  a  young  dcacon,  the  other  two  as 
princely  martyrs  in  tunic  and  chlamys,  with  Gour- 
ias  generally  elderly  and  Samonas  middlc-agcd 
The  Euphemia  miracle  is  sometimes  tieatcd  as  an 
independent  text,  but  no  illustrations  of  it  survive. 
In  the  Mf.nologion  of  Basil  II  {p.183),  Gourias 
and  Samonas  arc  about  to  be  beheaded,  while 
Abibas  is  bcing  burned  alive  in  a  furnace;  in 
another  contcmporary  menologion ,  there  is  a  scene 
of  the  translation  of  their  relics  (Athos,  Vatop. 
456,  fol.253r,  Weitzmann,  Studies  fig.224). 

sol'rces.  Dw  Akten  der  edessenischnt  Bi'henner  Gurjas.  Sa- 
mmtas  und  Abibos,  ed.  O.  von  Gcbhardt,  K.  von  I)obschütz 
(l.ci|)/ig  1911),  rev.  H.  Delehaye,  AB  31  (1912)  332-34. 
I\C.  Burhitt,  Euphemìa  and  the  Goth  (I.ondon  1913),  rev.  I’. 
Peeters,  AB  33  (1914)  68-70. 

l.rr.  BHG  731-740111.  |.-M.  Saugct,  “Gurias,  Sanionas  et 
Halab,"  DHGE  22  (1988)  1193I'.  F.  Halkin,  "  I  ranslation 
du  dicf  de  S.  Abibus,  un  des  trois  confesseurs  d’Edesse, 
BHG  740111,'’  Atì  104  (1986)  287-97.  K.G.  Kaster,  LCI 
6:4(151'.  ‘  ‘  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 

gracanica,  a  monastery  ancl  the  seat  of  the 
bishops  of  Lipljan,  near  PriStina  (Yugoslavia).  The 
present  Church  of  thc  Dormition  (originallv  An- 
nunciation)  was  begun  ca.1311.  undcr  tlie  aus- 
pices  of  the  Serbian  king  Stefan  UroS  II  Milu- 
tin,  on  the  site  of  a  dcstroyed  1  ^th-C.  church  and 


a  ^th— Gth-C.  basilica.  Milutin’s  church  is  in  all 
likelihood  tlie  work  oí  builders  from  Thessalonike 
and,  possibly,  f'rom  Arta;  in  (]ualitv,  Gracanica 
exceeds  contemporary  achievements  iti  these  two 
centcrs.  Tlie  clntrch  consísts  of  a  domed  cross-in- 
squarc  naos.  emeioped  by  a  bema  fianked  iiy  two 
domed  iaterai  chapels,  nortli  and  south  ambula- 
tory  wings,  and  an  inner  narthex.  Two  additional 
dornes  cover  the  corner  bays  of  the  inner  narthex. 
The  characteristic  fìve-domed  scheme  at  Gracan- 
ica  is  marked  iiy  an  unusualiy  wcll-balanccd  com- 
position  and  elongated  proportions.  The  extcrior 
displays  high-quaiity  cloisonné  construction  and  a 
restrained  application  of  decorative  brickwork. 
Pairtt.ed  before  1321,  the  frescoes  represent  a  fairly 
standard  yersion  of  the  church  procrams  of 
decoration  of  tbe  Palaioiogan  cra,  inciuding  Old 
Testament  preficurations  and  liturgical  subjects 
in  tlie  benia.  Milutin’s  charter  for  the  monastery 
and  the  death  of  a  Seriiian  iiisliop  are  depicted  in 
tlie  soutli  chapel;  portraits  of  the  Nemanjid  dy- 
nasty  arranged  in  a  family  tree  borrowed  from 
the  Trf.e  ofJesse  appear  in  the  inner  narthex. 
Thc  painters  developed  the  style  of  Mtchaei.  (As- 
trapas)  and  Eut  ychios,  displaying  soine  interest 
in  human  anatomy  and  employing  both  original 
and  rever.se  perspective.  (fracanica  may  have  been 
at  íirst  intended  to  serve  as  Milutin’s  mausoleum 
church,  but  this  idea  was  subsequently  aban- 
doned.  The  churcli  continued  to  function  as  a 
inausoleum  for  local  bishops  and  eminent  individ- 
uals. 

Lir.  S.  Gurcic.  Grafanica:  King  Milutin's  Churcli  and  Its 
Place  in  Late  B\zantine  Architecture  (UniversitV  Park,  Pa.— 
London  1979)-  S.  Curcic,  B.  Toriic,  Gracaníca,  2  vois.  (Bel- 
gradc  1988).  -S.C.,  G.B. 

GRACE  (^óptç,  lit.  “gift”)  is  a  free  and  unmerited 
favor  of  God.  Ghristianity  contrasted  itself,  as  a 
religion  of  grace,  with  Mosaic  reiigion  based  on 
ttie  E.aw.  1  he  source  ot  grace  is  goü  acting  tnrougn 
Christ  01  thc  Holy  Spirit,  always  in  synergy  with 
man  (see  Synercism).  The  Incarnation  was  the 
major  vehicle  of  grace.  Christ  libcrated  man  from 
the  damnation  of’sin  and  opened  for  him  tlie  way 
of  salvation  and  divinization.  After  the  Incar- 
nation  the  Church  mediated  grace  through  tlie 
sacraments.  The  relationship  hetween  grace  and 
frf.f.  wii.l  was  seldom  explicitly  discussed  in  Byz. 
as  it  was  in  the  West.  And  yet,  tlie  doctrines  of 
gnosis  (see  Gnosticism),  Manicmaeanism,  and  fa- 
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talism  as  well  as  the  philosophical  presentation  ol 
the  soul’s  simiiitude  to  God,  present  a  clear  dis- 
tinction  between  the  iniage  ( eihon )  of'Ciod  in  man, 
which  cannot  be  lost.  anci  his  lilseness  (homuiosLs) 
to  God,  which  can  be  realized  only  through  ascetic 
Iabors.  Theosis,  or  deification,  is  the  work  of  the 
trinitarian  knergy  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  assim- 
ilates  man  to  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God. 

This  strongly  personal  conception  of  divine  ac- 
tivitv  was  questioned  from  time  to  time  through 
the  conception  of  the  multitude  of  uncreated 
energies  in  Palamism.  'I’he  theological  expression 
of  grace  is  found  also  in  the  idea  of  the  sonship 
(Gyril  of  Alexandria,  PG  73:156^0)  of  those  who 
believe  and  of  participation  in  the  divine  nature 
through  spiritual  rebirth.  Earlier  mysticism  usecl 
such  phrases  as  “the  presence  of  the  Trinity  in 
the  soul”  and  “the  illumination  of  man,”  which 
was  the  preferred  way  for  speaking  from  the  time 
of  pseudo-DioNY.sios  ihf.  Areopagite  ancl  was 
embraced  esp.  by  Palamite  hesyghasm  (|.  Mey- 
endorff,  GregPal  37  [1954J  19-31). 

lit.  J.  Grcss,  ím  dhnnisatúm  du  chrétien  d'après  les  Pères 
grec.s  (Paris  1938).  H.  Merki,  Hnrnoiasis  theo  (Freiburg  1952). 
E.  SchoII,  Die  Lehre  des  heiligen  Basilius  vtm  der  Gnade  (Frci- 
burg  1881).  S.l.  Gosevic,  “He  peri  iheias  eharitos  didasfcalia 
Ioannou  tou  Chrysostoinou,"  Theologia  27  (1956)  206-39, 
367-89.  J.  McW.  Dewart.  The  Theology  of  Grace  of  Theodore 
of  Mopsuesúa  (Washington.  D.C.,  1971).  J.  Loosen,  Logos 
und  Pneuma  im  hegnadeten  Menschen  hei  Maxtmus  Confessor 
(Münster  1940).  -G.P. 

GRADO  (Tpá8ov),  late  Roman  city  and  fortress 
(1 castrum )  on  an  island  south  of  Aquii.eia,  probably 
serving  as  its  harbor.  The  first  churches  seem  to 
have  been  built  here  in  the  4th  C.  In  the  5th  and 
6th  C.  Grado  was  used  as  a  place  of  refuge;  in 
568,  after  the  Lombard  conquest  of  his  city,  the 
bishop  of  Aquileia,  Paulinus  I,  transferred  the  see 
and  its  treasures  to  Grado.  Eventually,  two  rival 
dioceses  were  formed:  vetus  Aquileia  and  Aquileia 
nova,  or  Grado.  While  Aquileia  severed  its  rela- 
tions  with  Constantinople  and  Rome,  forming  an 
independent  patriarchate  under  Lombard  au- 
thority,  Grado  remained  within  the  Byz.  sphere. 
Its  bishop  Elias  (Greek  by  origin)  supported  the 
principles  of  the  Council  of  (Ihalcedon,  however, 
against  those  of  the  Second  Council  of  Constan- 
tinople  of  553;  he  promoted  the  cult  of  St.  Eu- 
phemia,  dedicating  the  new  cathedral  to  her  in 
579.  The  exarch  of  Ravenna  exercised  authority 
over  the  church  of  Grado.  The  patriarchate  of 


Grado  was  organized  probably  between  607  and 
614  to  counterbalance  that  of  Aquileia,  and  the 
two  sees  pursued  rival  clairns  to  metropolitan  ju- 
risdiction  over  the  province  of  V'enetia-Istria  until 
the  dispule  was  resolved  in  Aquileia’s  favor  by 
Pope  Alcxandcr  III  in  1180.  The  city  was  in 
decline  from  the  ìith  C.,  and  after  1156  the 
patriarchs  of  Grado  moved  to  Y'enice.  There  was 
a  Bvz.  garrisori  in  Grado:  inscriptions  made  by 
miìites  of  two  infantry  numeri  and  a  mounted  “Perso- 
Justinianus”  numerus  have  been  found. 

Monuments  of  Grado.  The  well-preserved  Ca- 
thedral  of  S.  Euphemia  encloses  a  contemporary 
floor  ìnosaic.  The  cathedral’s  baptistery  and  its 
niosaic  pavement  are  older — from  the  second  half 
of  the  4th  C.  Ninth-century  sources  mention  a 
throne  of  St.  Mark  sent  by  Emp.  Herakleios  to 
the  bishop  of  Grado  (ca.630).  A  group  of  ivory 
plaques  dispersed  in  various  museums  was  once 
commonly  ascribed  to  this  throne,  but  K.  Weitz- 
mann  ( ÜOP  29  [1972J  43-91)  refuted  the  attri- 
bution.  S.  Tavano  (AntAa  12  [1977J  445—89)  has 
returned  to  the  theory  that  they  belonged  to  the 
throne.  A  second,  alabaster  reliquary  throne,  now 
in  the  Treasury  of  S.  Marco  in  Venic:e,  is  thought 
by  some  scholars  (Treasury  S.  Marco  98—105)  to 
have  originated  as  another  gift  by  Herakleios  to 
Grado;  but  as  M.  Werner  demonstrated  ( Studies 
in  Iconography  10  [  1984—86]  32,  n.75),  the  icon- 
ography  of  its  bas-reliefs  suggests  on  the  contrary 
that  it  may  have  been  made  in  northern  Italy. 

i.it.  S.  Tramontin,  DHGF.  21  (1986)  1024-29.  S.  Tava- 
no,  Atjuileia  e  Grado  (Trieste  1986).  Grado  nella  stona  e 
neliarte ,  2  vois.  (Udine  1 980).  C.G.  Mor,  “Grado  da  Bisanzio 
a  Venezia,”  in  Memorie  storirhe  forogiuliesi  59  (1979)  1 1-23. 

-A.K.,  D.K.,  A.C.. 

GRAIN.  Whcat  was  the  predominant  grain  in  the 
empire.  Two  archaeological  finds  from  Egypt 
demonstrate  that  the  cultivation  of  hard  wheat, 
which  is  easier  to  thresh  and  store  than  the  soft 
wheat  of  Roman  times,  began  tliere  just  before 
the  Arab  conquest  of  the  7th  century  (A.M.  Wat- 
son,  Agricultural  Innouation  in  the  Early  Islamic  World 
[Cambridge  1983)  20).  Hard  wheat  was  also  the 
major  grain  in  the  lOth-C.  finds  from  Beycesultan 
in  Anatolia  (H.  Helbaek,  AnatSt  11  [1961J  9of). 
Barley  was  probably  cultiYated  more  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula,  whereas  wheat  was  common  in  Asia 
Minor.  I11  the  Hnds  from  Beycesultan,  rye  is  at- 
tested  in  an  insignifìcant  amount,  but  it  increased 
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Graìn.  Grinding  grain.  Miniature  in  an  Octateuch 
inanuscript;  lower  porlion  (Vrat.  gr.  747,  fol.25 1  r) ;  1  lth 
G.  Biblioteca  Apostolica  Vaticana. 

by  the  end  of  the  ojth  C. — a  certain  Skaranos,  in 
his  will  of  ca.  IÜ70— 74  ( Xerop .,  110.9.A44),  stated 
that  he  had  sown  31  modioi  of  wheat  ( sitar'wn ),  27 
modioi  of  barley  (krühe).  and  45  modioi  of  rye  ( hnza ). 
Millet  (kenchros)  was  cultivated  (e.g.,  Cìal. ,  no.27.48) 
and  used  for  bread,  as  was  bran  (J.  Darrouzès, 
fíS  23  [1962]  280.63—64),  but  Symeon  Seth  (Syn- 
Lagma  de  alimenlarurn  facultatibus  137.21—25)  as- 
serted  that  millet  was  injurious  to  the  stomach. 
i  he  cultivation  ot  oats  ìs  retiected  in  the  tax 
accounts  of  the  castellany  of  Corinth  (  ].  I.ongnon, 
P.  Topping,  Documeriù!  sur  le  régirne  des  terres  dans 
la  principauté  de  Morée  au  XIV'  siècle  [Paris  1969] 

158)- 

The  Byz.  cultivated  both  winter  and  summer 
crops;  a  i4th-C.  historian  (Greg.  1:346.21—24) 
obsened  both  young  grain  (galahtotruphoumenos) 
ancl  ripe  grain  in  the  fìelds  at  the  same  time,  and 
Skaranos  in  his  will  related  that  he  planted  crops 
before  30  Nov.  The  season  of  hcaviest  rainfall 


occurs  during  the  winter,  favoring  the  sowing  of 
crops  in  the  fall  and  their  harvesting  and  thri;sh- 
inc;  in  the  spring.  Mirroring  such  a  cyde  of  pro- 
duction,  Michael  Psellos  admonishes,  “The  best 
tirne  for  sowing  of  wheat  is  thought  to  be  the  1  1  th 
and  1  ^th  of  November.  Thereafter  come  many 
rainy  stornis,  soil  antl  water  combining  to  bring 
the  sowings  to  f  ruition”  (Boissonade,  Anec.Gr  1 1242). 
Harvesting  is  a  normal  component  of  Old  Testa- 
ment  illustration.  In  the  Octateuchs  grain  is 
shown  being  cut  with  sickles  (Uspenskij,  Seral'shij 
kodeks,  110.284),  '>ul  's  moi'e  often  gathered  with- 
out  implements  (ibícl. ,  nos.  205,  305). 

The  supply  of  grain  evidently  decreased  in  the 
7th  C.,  when  Byz.  lost  Egypt  and  North  Africa  to 
the  Arabs  and  the  steppes  of  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Black  Sea  also  ceased  to  be  a  granary  for 
the  empire.  Moreover,  Sicily  was  cotujuered  by 
the  Arabs  in  902.  This  probably  led  to  the  declin- 
ing  consumption  of  brf.ad  in  Byz.,  partly  com- 
pensated  by  the  growing  role  of  i.ivf.stock. 

lit.  ].  Teall,  “Thc  Grain  Supply  ot  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire,”  DOl’  13  (1959)  S7— 139.  Koukoules,  Bios  5:254-74. 
Hendy,  Iiconomrt  44—54.  —  J.W.N..  A.K.,  A.C7 


GRAMMAR  (ypafifj.ariKri).  For  Dionysios  Thrax 
grammar  was  “the  practical  knowledge  of  the 
language  generally  used  by  poets  and  prose  writ- 
ers”  and  was  subdivided  into  topics  such  as  or- 
1  hoorai’HY,  prosody,  morphology,  mythology, 
and  figures  of  speech  (but  not  syntax).  lt  was 
thus  a  descriptive  study  of  the  language  of  Greek 
literature.  Bvz.  teachers  continued  to  use  Diony- 
sios’s  brief  treatise  and  built  round  it  a  vast  corpus 
of  commentaries;  in  their  hands,  however,  as  the 
spoken  language  diverged  more  and  more  from 
the  classicizing  language  of  literature,  grammar 
became  prescriptive  rather  than  descriptive,  and 
laid  down  rules  for  correct  spelling,  inflection, 
mcter,  etc.  í  iie  Byz.  graimuai  ian  (gramma  1  ikus), 
responsible  for  the  seconcl  stage  in  education, 
tended  to  concentrate  on  the  study  of  classical 
Greek  poetry,  esp.  Homer,  leaving  prose  to  the 
teacher  of  rhetoric  (cf.  Theodore  of  Stoudios,  PG 
99:1 17C-D;  Michael  Psellos,  ín  Sathas,  MB  5:90— 
92).  The  principa)  textbooks  used  until  the  i2th 
C.  were  Dionysios  I  hrax  with  his  Byz.  commen- 
taries  (esp.  that  of  Georgc  Choirobosros),  Theo- 
dosios’s  Canons  and  the  coinmentaries  on  it,  On 
Orthography  by  Theognostos,  lpimfrisms  011 
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Homcr  and  on  thc  Psalms,  and  a  handbook  at- 
tributed  t.o  Thcodore  Prodromos.  From  thc  tath 
C.  onward  textbooks  in  the  form  ol'questions  and 
answers  ( erotemula )  tended  to  replace  thc  older 
manuals.  Anonymous  erotemata  occur  in  MSS  as 
carly  as  the  tath  C.,  and  others  were  latcr  written 
by  Manuel  Mostatorout.os,  Munucl  Chryso- 
loras,  Dcmctrios  ChalkokondyIcs,  and  othcrs. 

t.rr.  t..  Reynolds,  N.G.  Wilson.  Srnbrs  amì  Siholar.s1  i()x- 
ford  1974)  38-69.  Wilson,  Stholars  42 1',  68-78.  A.  Perlusi, 
"t.rotcmata,  I’cr  la  storia  c  lc  f'onti  deilc  primc  grammatichc 
grcchc  a  stampa,"  ItMetll'm  5  (1962)  321-51.  I.  Spatlia- 
rakis,  "An  Illuminatcd  (ìreek  (>ramm;tr  M;muscri])t  in  Jc- 
rttsaictn."  JÖB  35  (1985)  231-44.  A.  Woutcrs.  7 'he  Cram- 
maútal  Pa/iyri Jrt/tit  Íiraeco-Roman  Hgypt  (Brussels  tc)7p). 

-R.B. 

GRAMMATIKOS  (ypaju,ju.ûíTtKÓ<7).  In  addition  to 
its  ancient  mcaning  oí  “scholar”  or  “teacher”  often 
used  as  a  sobriquet,  the  word  came  to  signify 
scribe  or  secretary.  In  the  1  qth  C.,  pseudo-Koni- 
nos  (185.23—24)  simply  equated  grammatikos  and 
notary.  An  act  of'  1 2  17  (Reg  3,  no.  1693)  nientions 
Nicholas  Ralotheos,  grammatihos  of  the  imperial 
yestianon  (MM  4:290.5—6);  iti  1258  George  Pro- 
batas  was  grammatikos  of  the  tlieme  of  the  Thrake- 
sion  (Ahrweiler,  “Smyrne”  160).  Several  seals  of 
grammatikoi,  primarily  of  tfie  ìith— i2th  C.,  are 
known  (Laurent,  Corpus  2:663—67).  Dölger  and 
Rarayannopulos  (Urkundenlehre  64)  suggest  that 
the  term  grammatihos  replaced  tliat  of  asf.rretis 
under  the  Romnenoi.  The  term  also  appears  in 
the  acts  of  Athos  of  the  1  ith-i2th  C.,  probably 
only  as  a  sobriquet  but,  at  least  f'rom  1406  (and 
possibly  already  in  the  mth  C.),  it  could  signify 
the  secretary  of  a  monastery  (J.  Lefort  et  al.  in 
Ivir.  1:218).  ,Some  patrìarchs  of  Constantinople 
(John  VII,  Nicholas  III)  were  called  Gratn- 
inatikoi.  -A.K. 

GRAND  ROMNENOS  (Méyaç  Rop.t'-pi'óç),  title 
of  the  emperors  of  Trebizond.  An  unofficial  ep- 
ithet  of  members  of  the  Romnenoi  iri  i2th-C. 
oratory,  it  was  eventually  applied  10  the  Trape- 
zuntine  branch  of  the  family,  which  descended 
from  Androniros  I  Romnenos.  The  first  ex- 
ample  is  a  MS  note  concerning  the  death  of  David 
Romnenos  (N.  Oikonomides,  REB  25  [1967]  141, 
n.67).  The  initials  MK  appeared  on  the  coinage 
of  Ernp.  George  (1266—80)  and  by  1282  the  title 


was  entrenched.  B.  Hemmerdinger’s  hypothesis 
(Byzantion  40  [1970]  33—35)  that  the  title  was 
basecl  on  that  of  Hohenstauf’en  was  refuted  by  O. 
Lampsides  (Byzantion  40  [1970]  543~45),  The 
purpose  of  this  titulature  was  to  emphasize  the 
rights  of  the  Trapezuntine  rulers  to  the  Komnen- 
ian  heritage.  Accordingly,  it  was  only  in  Trcbi- 
zond  that  the  epithet  megas  was  applied  to  the 
mesazon.  The  Grand  Romnenoi  actively  and  de- 
liberately  emulated  the  emperors  of  Constanti- 
nople  in  the  construction  of  fortifications  and  the 
patronage  of  nionastcries.  Thus  Ai.f.xios  II  Kom- 
nenos  endosed  the  lower  city  of  Trebizond  wáth 
a  huge  wall  and  fortified  Kf.rasous.  He  re- 
founded  the  monastery  of  St.  F.ugenios  at  Trebi- 
z.ond,  as  Manuet  I  of  Trebizond  (1238-63)  or  his 
successor  hacl  built  that  of  Hagia  Sophia  in  the 
same  city.  On  the  model  of  Hagia  Sophia,  Con- 
stantinople,  portraits  of  Al.f.xios  IV  Komnf,nos 


Craud  Romnenoi  and  Einperors  of  Trebizond 


Ruler 

Reign  Dates 

Ai.f.xios  I  Romnenos 

1204-I 222 

Andronikos  I  Gidos 

1 222-1235 

John  I  Axouch 

‘235-1238 

Manufl  I  Romnenos 

1 238- 1 263 

Andronikos  II  Komnenos 

1263-1266 

Gf.orgf  Romnf.nos 

1 266— 1 280 

JoHN  II  KoM.NF.NOS 

1280-1297 

Thcodora 

1 284- 1 285 

Ai.kxios  11  Romnenos 

‘297-133° 

Andronikos  III  Rornnenos 

133°- >332 

Mamicl  II  Romnenos 

1332 

Basil  Romnenos 

1332-134° 

Irene  Palaiologina 

•  34°- 134' 

Anna  Anachoutlou 

17-3°  July  1341 

Michaei  Roiimenos 

30  July— 7  Aug.  1341 

Anna  Anachoutlou 

7  Aug.  1341-4  Sepl.  1342 

John  III  Komnenos 

1342-1344 

Michael  Konmenos 

‘344-1349 

AlF.XIOS  III  Ko.MNT.NOS 

'349- >39° 

Manuel  III  Komnf.nos 

1390-1416/17 

Ai.fxios  IV  Ko.mnenos 

1416/17-1429 

John  IV  Romnenos 

1429—  1 458/60 

David  I  Komnf.nos 

1459-1461 

Source:  Bascd  on  Cirumel,  Chronologie  372,  with  inodificaiions. 
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and  his  son  John  IV  Komnknos  Hank  an  image 
of  ihc  Virgin  in  thc  towcr  of  Hagia  Sophia,  Tre- 
bi/.ond.  From  John  II  Romnenos  onward,  thc 
Grand  Komncnoi  supported  the  monastcry  of 
Soumela.  Evcn  legends  of  tlicse  rulers  aped  those 
of  thc  entpcrors  of  Conslantinople:  ;ts  Romanos 
I  of  ('onstantinople  allegcdly  slew  a  lion,  so  Al- 
cxios  II  of  'I'rebizond  is  said  to  have  destroycd  a 
dragon  whose  licacl  was  then  publicly  exhibitcd. 
(Sec  table  for  a  list  of  Grand  Komnenoi  of  Trc- 
bi/ond.) 

ut.  R.  Macrirles,  “What’s  in  the  Nanie  ‘Megas  Romne- 
nos’?"  ArchPonl  35  (11)79)  N-  Oikonoinides,  "Tlie 

(llianccry  of  the  (Iranci  Rontncnoi:  impcrial  Tradition  and 
I’olitical  Reality,"  ArchPiml  35  (1979)  321-32.  S.  Karpov, 
“i:  istokov  poiiticcshoj  ideologii  l'rapczundskoj  iinpcrii.” 
\’hVmn  42  (1981)  101—05.  -C.M.B..  A.R.,  A.C. 

GRATIAN,  more  fully  FIavius  Gratianus,  West- 
ern  Roman  entperor  (froni  24  Aug.  367);  born 
Sirmium  18  Apr.  or  23  May  359,  diecl  I.yons  25 
Aug.  383.  Thc  son  of  Valentinian  I,  in  374  hc 
married  Constantia,  daughter  of  Constantius  II. 
A  pupil  of  Ausonius,  Gratian  followcd  his  advice 
after  he  succeeded  his  father  ín  Nov.  375  (with 
his  half-brother,  the  minor  Valcntinian  II,  as  co- 
rulcr).  (iratian  expressed  rcspect  for  the  senate 
and  traditional  cultural  valucs  such  as  rhetorical 
education  (S.  Bonner,  AJPh  86  [1965]  113—37) 
and  promoted  mcn  such  as  Symmachus,  Petro- 
nius  Probus,  and  Nicomachus  Flavianus. 

The  dcfeat  of  his  uncle  Valens  at  AnRiANori.r. 
in  378  markcd  a  radical  change  in  Gratian’s  pol- 
icy.  ShockccI  by  the  Goths’  victorv,  Gratian  with- 
drew  from  Illyricum  ancl  intcrprctcd  the  catastro- 
pfie  as  thc  result  of  God’s  wrath  against  the  people 
of  the  region  because  of  thcir  Arianism;  under 
the  growing  iidfuence  of  Ambrosf.  he  became  an 
ardent  Chrislian  and  supporter  of  Orthodoxy.  Hc 
had  the  Altar  of  Victory  removed  from  thc 
senate  of  Romc,  and  iu  379  01  latìiei  383  (Ai. 
Camerori,  JRS  58  [1968]  96-99)  renounced  the 
pagan  titlc  o ( pontifcx  maximus.  He  souglit  alliances 
witli  pcople  like  Theodosios  I,  wliom  he  ap- 
pointed  ruler  of  the  East  in  379.  The  revolt  of 
Maximus  in  383  provoked  discontcnt  in  Gratian’s 
army.  He  was  assassinatcd  by  his  own  magisler 
ec/iiitum. 

lit.  Stein,  llistoirr  1:183—85,  200-202.  O.  Seeck,  RE  7 
(1912)  1831—39.  M.  Fortimt,  l.'ìmpenüore  Grnúano  (Turiii 


1953).  O.  (iottlieb.  Ambrostus  von  Muiland  und  Kai.se>'  Gratìan 
(Götimgen  1973).  -T.E.G. 

GRAVE-ROBBING  (Tu/j.^ùrpvxia)  helongs,  like 
sacrilloe  (hierosytia),  to  wliich  it  is  doscly  related, 
to  crimes  against  rcligion.  It  indudcd  cverv  kind 
of  desecration  of  burial  places,  esp.  tlie  plunder- 
ing  ol  valuables,  the  theft  of  building  niaterial, 
and  the  unauthori/ed  exIiumation  of  corpses.  The 
type  ol’  punishment  varies  accordingly,  ranging 
from  penalties  for  tiif.ft  to  capital  punishment 
(tíastl.  60.23;  h'.cluga  17.14;  AGn.  Leo  VI  96;  Bal- 
samon,  in  Rhalles-Potles,  Syntagma  1:207—09,  325!’). 
Ecdesiastical  law,  which  assigns  epitimia  to  grave- 
robbers,  recogni/.es  comparable  variations  (Basil 
the  Great,  canon  66;  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  canon  7; 
and  the  Byz.  commentaries,  Rhallcs-Potles,  Syn- 
tagma  4:222,  326—28).  Y'aluable  grave  goods  in- 
crcascd  tlie  likelihood  of  grave-robbing;  the  des- 
ecration  of  imperial  graves  may  also  liave  been 
politically  motivated.  Grave-robbing  (lilopuphuresai 
tu  sorna,  cf’.  vita  of  St.  Peter  of  Athos,  ed.  K.  I.ake, 
The  Early  Days  of  Monasticísm  on  Mount  Athus  [Ox- 
ford  1909]  34.34Í  )  is  a  relathely  rare  subject  in 
hagiography:  usually  the  saint  is  described  as  ca- 
pable  of  protecting  bis  own  grave  from  desecra- 
tion  (e.g.,  George  of  Amas  fris,  St.  Nicholas  of 
Myra  in  809). 

Lir.  Koukoules,  Bios  4:190—93,  2421.  Troianos,  Poiruilios 
99—101.  -L.B.,  A.K. 

GREAT  CHURCH  (r/  /j.eyákr)  èKKkr)cria),  the 
original  name  of  the  Church  of  Hagia  Sophia  in 
Constantinoplc;  according  to  a  ^th-C.  ecclesias- 
tical  historian  (Sokr.  HE  2.16),  the  emperor  Con- 
stantius  II  “built  tbe  Great  Church  that  is  now 
called  Sophia.”  The  edifice  took  this  name  no 
doubt  because  it  was  larger  than  any  other  church 
in  Constantinople.  Even  after  the  church  came  to 
be  callcu  Hagia  Supina,  n  uiiiiiimul  lu  bcai 

currently  the  name  Great  Church  (Prokopios, 
fíuildings  1.1.66).  By  the  8th  C.  the  term  was  also 
applied  to  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople  and 
by  extension  to  the  entire  Orthodox  Church.  The 
seals  of  patriarchal  ofhcials  frequently  call  them 
oikonomos,  chartoularios,  etc,  “of  the  (,reat  Church” 
(e.g.,  Eaurent,  Corpus  5.1,  nos.  50-54,  66-71). 
The  expression  megale  ekklesia  or  megas  naos  niight 
also  be  applied  to  sonte  larger  proyincial  churches 
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such  as  Hagia  Sophia  in  Thessalonike  (S.  Rapia- 
neres,  Byzantiaka  5  [1985]  84Í ).  -A.M.T. 

GREAT  ENTRANCE  (t)  gceyáhT)  eìtroÔoç),  ritual 
procession  that  opens  the  second  half  ol  the  ut- 
urgy,  the  Eucharist,  just  as  the  Ijitiì:  En- 
trance  opens  the  earlier  part,  the  Litui  gy  of'  the 
Word.  The  deacon  carries  the  paten  with  the 
eucharistic  bread  and  the  priest  the  chalice  with 
the  wine  from  the  prothesis  chamber  (see  Pas- 
tophoria)  into  the  nave  of  the  church,  then 
through  the  temiu.on  to  the  altar.  1  he  entrance 
ofthe  bread  and  wine  symb0li7.es  Christ’s  coming 
in  the  sacrament  of’  his  body  and  blood. 

The  (ireat  Entrance  is  a  ritualization  of  the 
primithe  transfer  of  the  gifts  offered  by  the  con- 
gregation:  these  gifts  were  brouglu  l’rom  the 
skeunphylakion  or  treasury  to  the  altar  fty  deacons. 
It  is  hrst  attested  at  Constantinople  in  sources  of 
the  6th  C.  (Eutychios  of  Constantinople — PG  86.2: 
2400C— 240  iB),  at  which  time  the  Cheroubihon 
chant  was  addecf  to  accompany  it.  Formerly  called 
the  “entrance  of  the  holy  mysteries"  (Maximos  the 
Confessor,  PG  91:693(1)  or  simply  the  “prepara- 
tory  procession  of  the  deacons”  (Germanos,  Lit- 
urgy,  par.37),  it  is  hrst  called  the  Great  Entrance 
in  the  i2th— i3th-C.  diataxis  in  Athens  (Nat.  Lib. 
gr.  662,  P.  Treinpelas,  Hai  treis  leiUmrgiai  kata  tous 
en  Athenais  kodikas  [Athens  1935],  p.p)  to  distin- 
guish  it  from  the  Little  Entrance. 

F.arly  commentarif.s  interpreted  the  (îreat  En- 
trance  also  as  the  angelic  procession  of  the  Celes- 
tial  Eucharist  (see  Lorii’s  Supper),  later  also  as 
the  triumphal  Entry  into  [erusalem  (see  Pai.m 
Sunday),  as  Jesus  led  to  the  cross,  as  his  hurial 
cortège,  his  entry  into  glory,  the  entrance  of  the 
saints  and  the  just,  etc.  The  Great  Entrance  in 
Hagia  Sophia  was  esp.  splendid  on  those  days 
when  the  emperor  participated  in  the  liturgy, 
moving  at  the  head  of  a  vast  procession  of  clergy 
ancl  members  of  the  court  through  the  church  to 
greet  the  patriarch  at  the  doors  of  the  templon. 

lit.  R.  Taft,  l'he  Greal  Lrtlnimi'  (Rome  1975).  -R.F.T. 

GREAT  FEASTS  were  oríginally  distinguished 
from  regular  liturgical  feasts  011  the  hasis  of  the 
special  liturgical  practices  surrounding  their  cel- 
ebraiion.  In  the  Typiron  of  thf:  Great  Church 
only  Easter.  the  Nativity,  and  Epiphany  were  dis- 
tinguished  as  Great  Feasts;  they  were  preceded 


(jReat  Feasts.  Icon  of  the  Great  Feasts;  mosaic,  early 
14th  G.  Museo  dell'Opera  del  Duomo,  Florence.  Left 
halí'of  a  diptych  showing  six  Great  Feasts:  the  Annun- 
ciation,  Nativity,  Hypapante,  Baptism  of  Christ,  l'rans- 
Hguration,  Raising  of  La/arus. 

by  a  fdrefèast  in  tfie  form  of  a  vigil  the  night 
before.  The  number  of  Great  Feasts  eventually 
increased  to  12  (dodekcwrton)\  nine  fixed  feasts 
(Annunciation,  Natdtty,  Epiphany,  Hypa- 
PANT'E,  Tr.ansfiguration,  Birth  of  the  Virgin, 
the  Presf.ntation  oe  the  Virgin  and  the  Dor- 
mition,  the  ExaItation  of  the  Cross)  and  three 
uiohile  (Palm  Sunday,  Ascension,  Pentec:ost). 
The  “paschal  triduum”  (Good  Friday  to  Easter) 
was  so  important  as  to  be  in  a  class  by  itself, 
beyond  the  category  of  Great  Feasts. 

Only  the  nine  fixed  lèasts  have  both  a  forefeast 
(proeortia) — usually  one  day  long  but  lasting  five 
days  at  Christmas  and  four  at  Epiphany— and  an 
afterfèast  period  (metheorta)  pf  one  to  eight  days, 
plus  a  closure  (apodosis).  These  saine  nine  feasts, 
as  well  as  four  others — Circumcision  (1  Jan.),  the 
Birth  (24  june)  and  Beheading  (29  Aug.)  ofJOHN 
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THK  Baptist,  and  Sts.  Pktkk  and  Paul  (29  J  une) — 
were  importaut  enough  to  have  at  orthros  a  single 
kanon,  tliat  of  the  íeast,  as  uell  as  the  Great  Dox- 
oí.OC.y;  all  have  Great.  Vesi*ers,  and  a  vigil  that  is 
usually  an  agrypnia.  Nativitv  and  Epìphany  have 
i'urther  íestive  material  the  preceding  and  follow- 
ing  Saturday  and  Sunoay  and  the  older  Constan- 
tinopolitan  paramone  as  a  vigil,  instead  of  the  ino- 
nastie  agrypnia,  the  e\  e  of  the  least — these  being 
elenients  retained  í'rom  the  mth-C.  Typifton. 

The  manner  and  degrce  to  which  the  emperor 
participated  in  the  liturgy  ot  these  feasts  was  not 
always  related  to  thc  solenmity  of  the  l'east  itself. 
His  involveinent  on  Palm  Sunday  and  Easter,  f'or 
example,  was  actually  less  than  on  sorne  other 
days. 

The  choice  of  what  constituted  a  Creat  F'east 
did  not  in  fact  always  have  a  purely  liturgical  basis, 
and  in  other  contexts  the  list  could  be  different. 
The  illustrated  dodekaorton  cycles,  which  dorninate 
Byz.  art  in  all  media  from  the  1  ìth  C.  onward, 
comprise  six  fixed  feasts  (Annunciation,  Nativity, 
F.piphany,  Hypapante,  Transfiguration,  Dormi- 
tion)  and  six  mobile  (Lazarus  Saturday,  Palm 
Sunday,  Good  Friclay,  F.aster,  Ascension,  Pente- 
cost). 

ünly  the  dominical  Great  Feasts  totally  dis- 
placed  a  Sunday  of'ficc.  Six  Great  Feasts  were 
followed  by  a  synaxis  or  closely  related  special 
commemoration,  to  which  should  be  added  the 
commemoration  of  the  Ploly  Spirit  the  Monday 
after  Pentecost. 

(For  the  artistic  representation  of  Great  Feasts, 
see  New  Testament  Illustration  and  entries  on 
individual  feasts.) 

i.it.  Mother  Mary,  K.  Ware,  trs.,  The  Festal  Menamn 1 
(Lonclon  1977).  -R.F.T. 

GREAT  LAVRA.  See  Lavka,  Great. 


GREAT  PALACE  (Méya  7raXáTí.oT),  the  imperial 
palace  of  Constantinople  situatecl  on  a  sloping  site 
between  the  Hirpodrome  and  the  sea  walls.  Built 
or  begun  by  Constantine  I,  it  remained  the  actual 
residence  of  the  emperors  until  the  reign  of  Al- 
cxios  1,  who  movcd  his  court  to  the  Blachernaj 
palace,  and  continued  as  the  official  imperial  res- 
idetiee  untiì  1204.  Thc  I.atin  emperors  also  Iivcd 
there. 


The  archaeological  remains  of  the  palace  arc 
mcagcr.  Apart  from  a  systcm  of  artificial  terraces 
(E.  Mamboury.  T.  Wicgand,  Die  Kaiserpaläste  von 
KonstantinopeI  [Bcrlin-Lcipzig  1934]),  thcy  arc  Iim- 
ited  to:  (1)  a  seaward  fayade  dcploycd  along  two 
rc-cntrant  angles  of  the  sea  walls,  overlooking  the 
artifìcial  harbor  of  Boukoleon;  (2)  a  stretch  of 
defcnsivc  wall,  probably  the  one  built  by  Nike- 
phoros  11  Phokas.  running  north  from  the  old 
lighthouse  tower  of  the  sca  walls;  and  (3)  rem- 
nants  of  an  apsccl  hall  prcccded  by  a  pcristylc 
court  (6(5  x  55  m),  the  latter  decoratcd  with  a 
magnificent  ki.ook  mosaic.  T'his  complex,  exca- 
vated  in  1935—38  and  1952—54,  appears  to  date 
no  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Justinian  I  and  has 
not  been  convincingly  identificd  with  any  of  the 
palatine  buildings  known  from  the  tcxtual  evi- 
tfence. 

The  palacc  is  best  knovvn  to  us  as  it  was  in  the 
çjth— loth  C.  and  should  bc  visualiz.cd  not  as  a 
symmetrically  planned  complcx  (although  parts 
of  it  may  have  been)  but  as  an  irregular  agglom- 
eration  of  buildings  of  various  dates  separated  by 
gardens  and  sporting  grounds.  The  three  princi- 
pal  texts  that  help  us  to  recreate  the  Iayout  of  the 
palace  are  the  Dk  ceremoniis;  the  description  in 
TheophCont  (139—43,  325!  )  of  the  buildings  put 
up  by  thc  emperors  Theophilos  ancl  Basil  I;  and 
the  account  by  Nicholas  Mesarites  of  thc  l'ailed 
coup  of  John  Romnenos  the  Fat  in  1200.  On  the 
basis  of  these  and  other  sonrces,  repeated  at- 
tempts  have  been  made  to  reconstruct  the  palace 
on  paper,  the  first  bv  J.  Labarte  (1861).  All  are 
highly  conjectural. 

Of  the  earlier  phase  of  the  palace  relatively  little 
is  known.  It  had  a  monumental  vestibule  called 
Chai.rf  opening  on  to  thc  main  street  (Mf.se)  to 
the  southeast  of  Hagia  Sophia;  an  area  occupied 
by  the  barracks  of  the  palace  guards  (. scholarii , 
excubitores ,  candidati );  a  “public”  section,  centerecf 
on  a  big  court  (called  I  ribunal  or  Delphax)  with 
meeting  rooms  (Consistorium,  Augusteus)  and  a 
dining  room  (thc  Hall  of  the  19  Couches)  grouped 
around  it;  finally,  a  rcsidential  wing  called  Daphne, 
which  communicated  with  the  imperial  box 
(Rathisma)  in  the  Hippodrome  by  means  of  a 
spiral  staircasc  ( kochlias ).  A  chapel  of  St.  Stephen 
was  added  by  Pulcheria  (ca.428)  and  another,  oí 
St.  Michael,  before  the  end  of  the  r,th  C.  The 
palace  had  a  harbor  or  other  landing  facilities  and 
was  certainly  protected  by  a  wall.  A  pricate  sport- 
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ing  ground  called  "the  covered  Hippodrome"  mav 
havc  datcd  from  the  sanie  period. 

The  Cilialkc  and  guards’  quartcrs  were  burned 
down  in  the  Nika  Revolt  (532)  antl  rehuilt  by 
(ustinian  I.  Justin  II  is  credited  with  the  Chry- 
sotrihi.inos  (Golden  Hall),  a  donied  octagon  that 
was  to  becomc  the  throne  rooni  and  ceremonial 
center  of  the  palace.  Tiberios  I  (soon  after  578) 
remodeled  the  north  section  ol  the  palace  to  pro- 
vide  new  quarters  for  himself  and  his  faniily.  A 
further  expansion  was  carried  out  by  Justinian  II, 
who  strengthened  the  palace  walls  and  built  a  big 
reception  hall  called  loustinianos  or  the  Trirli- 
nos  of  Justinian.  The  next  important  building 
phase  was  initiated  by  Theophilos,  who  erected  a 
two-story  complex  (the  Trikonchos,  the  Sigma, 
and  several  pavilions).  Next,  basil  I  }iut  up  resi- 
dential  rooms  (the  Rainourgion  and  the  I'lnia- 
koubouklon),  the  Nf.a  Ekklesia,  and  several 
chapels  and  laid  out  a  polo  ground  (Tzvk.-.nis- 

'I’ERION). 

Judging  the  defenses  of  the  palace  to  be  inad- 
equate,  Nikephoros  II  surrounded  what  was  then 
the  central  part  of  it,  i.e.,  the  part  overlooking 
the  palatine  harbor  of  Boukoleon,  wíth  a  strong 
wall.  No  furthcr  building  activity  is  recorded  until 
the  mid-iath  C.,  when  Manuel  I  erected  a  hall 
called  Manouelites  decorated  with  mosaics  depict- 
ing  his  victories  (P.  Magdalino,  BMGS  4  [1978J 
101-14)  and  probably  another,  in  the  Seljuk  style, 
called  Mouchroutas,  directly  to  the  wesi  of  the 
Chrysotriklinos.  During  the  Palaiologan  period 
the  palace  gradually  fell  into  decay;  except  for 
the  Nea  Ekklesia,  little  of  it  had  survived  by  thc 
time  of  the  Turkish  conquest. 

ut.  ).  Ebersolt,  Le  Gmtul  Piil/ns  <le  Cmistnntinopìe  (Paris 
1910).  J.B.  Bury,  “The  Cireai  Palate,”  BZ  21  (1912)  210- 
25.  Gre/it  Pnlace ,  i.st  Repurt.  Great  Palace,  2nd  Heport.  Mango, 
Brazeu  House.  Guilland,  Topographie  1:3-367-  -S.  Mirancla, 
Etude  /le  topographie  du  Palais  Sacrf  de  B\zunte  ’  (Mexico  C.ity 
1976).  W.  Jobst,  “Der  Raiserpalast  Ronsiantinopel  und 
seine  Mosaiken,”  Antihe  Welt  1S.3  (1987)  2-22.  j.  I  rilling, 
“Tbe  Soul  <>f  ihe  Einpire:  Stylc  and  Meaning  in  thc  Mosait 
Pavctnent  of  the  Iniperial  Palacc  in  Constantinople,”  DtìP 
43  (>9y9)  ^7-72.  -C.M. 

GREECE,  the  southern  part  of  tlie  Balkan  penin- 
sula,  encompassing  the  Peloponnesos,  Central 
Greece  (Atiica,  Boeotia,  Akarnania,  Aito- 
lia),  Northern  Greece  (Tiiessaly,  Macedonia, 
Epiros),  and  thc  islands  of  the  Aegean  and  lonian 
seas.  The  traditional  conccpt  of  an  economic  de- 


cline  of  Greece  during  the  late  Roman  period 
needs  substantial  revision;  even  though  the  des- 
tinies  of  incÜYÌdual  cities  differcd  (Thessalonire 
flourished,  while  Alhens  stagnated),  classical  ur- 
ban  civilization  prevailed  in  the  qth— 6th  G.  and 
was  able  to  tnercome  the  attacks  of  the  Goths  and 
Huns.  Ehe  antique  city  pattern  remained  despite 
active  consti  uction  of  churches  ('f.  Gregory  in 
City,  Town  and  Couutryside  in  the  Early  Bymntine  Era 
[New  York  1982]  43-73).  The  situation  changed 
drastically  in  the  yth  G.;  it  remains  under  tliscus- 
sion  whether  it  was  the  result  of  an  iriternal  eco- 
nomic  and  political  crisis  (the  rneclianism  of  which 
escapes  us)  or  was  caused  by  thc  imasion  of  tlie 
Avars  and  Slavs  (whose  impact,  howeser,  could 
not  have  been  greater  tlian  that  of  the  Goths  and 
Huns).  The  ancient  cities  disappeared  or  were 
ruralized,  construction  work  ceased  almost  en- 
tirely,  and  new  settlers  penetrated  down  to  the 
southern  }iarts  of  the  Peloponnesos. 

Thc  old  adniinistrative  system  (Greece  be- 
longecl  to  the  prefecture  of  Ili.vric.um),  forining 
tlie  provinces  of  Achaia,  Thessaly,  Macedonia, 
and  Epiros,  dissobed,  since  Gonstantinople  re- 
taincd  control  essentially  over  only  a  narrow  strip 
along  the  sea  coast  with  cities  such  as  Thessalonike 
and  Gorintii,  whereas  in  the  interior  indepen- 
dent  principalities  (see  Sklavinia),  tribai  units, 
and  semi-indepenclent  grand  possessions  (like  those 
of  the  widow  Danelis)  became  established. 

Ecclesiastical  administration  also  underwent 
changes  by  the  end  of  the  ytli  G.;  many  bishoprics 
ceased  to  exist — -at  the  Gouncil  of  (180  only  the 
bishops  of  Lakedaimon,  Athens,  Gorinth,  and  Ar- 
gt>s  were  prcsent  as  well  as  a  handful  of  Mace- 
donian  representatives:  Thessalonike,  Selymbria, 
Herakleia,  Mesembria,  Bizye,  Ainos,  Philippi, 
Amphipolis,  Edessa,  Uzusa,  Dyrrachion,  Stobi 
(Ostrogorsky,  Byz.  Gesc.hic.hte  107-09);  in  the  No- 
titia  of  pseudo-Epiphanios  27  metropolitans  from 
Asia  Minor  are  listed  and  oniy  hve  íroni  Greece, 
predominantly  from  nortlicrn  regions  (Thrace, 
Rhodope,  Hainiimontos  [see  HaimosJ).  A  part  of 
Greece  stood  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Ronie  until 
the  mid-8th  C. 

'Ehe  Byz.  reconquest  of  Greece  bcgan  at  the 
end  of  the  8th  C.  and,  though  in  some  districts 
Slavic  villages  survived  through  tlic  ì^th  C.,  the 
country  was  decply  Iiellenized  hy  the  ìotli  C.  (J- 
Herrin,  BSA  68  [1973]  1  13-26).  In  tlie  1  ìth  and 
1 2t.l1  G.  Grecce  witnesscd  an  economic  revival 
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greatet  than  Asia  Minor:  the  larger  cities  such  as 
Thessalonike,  Corinth,  and  Thebcs  successfully 
competed  with  Constantiuople  as  trade  and  man- 
ufacturing  ceiners,  and  spleiulid  churches  were 
erectcd  throughout  Grcece.  Some  writers  (e.g., 
Miehael  (,'honiates)  deplorcd  the  cultural  decliue 
of  anc  ient  cities  such  as  Athens,  but  probably  this 
attitude  itselí  indicates  tlie  intreasing  self-con- 
sciousness  of  proyincial  inteilectuais  who  accused 


Constantinople  of  grasping  the  Iion’s  share  of 
wealth  and  glory.  At.  any  rate,  many  first-rate 
literati  dwelt  in  Greek  towns  and  actively  partici- 
pated  in  local  administrative  and  ecdesiastical  life. 

Administrathe  units  of  Hei.i.as  and  Thrace  were 
formed  in  Greece  front  which  gradually  other 
themes  separatecf:  Peloponnesos,  Nikopolis,  Dyr- 
rachion,  Thessalonike,  Macedonia,  Stryrnon,  Bo- 
leron;  other  themes  encompassed  the  islands  of 
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the  Aegean  Sea.  Rome  Iost  it.s  jurisdiction  over 
East  lllyrícurn.  A  notitia  ol  tlie  Sth-^tli  C.  reflects 
the  growing  role  of'  Cireece  in  church  organiza- 
tion:  there  are  listed  27  metropolitans  l’rom  Asia 
Minor  cotnpared  with  ten  metropolitans  froni 
(ireece,  including  southern  sites — Patras,  Athens, 
and  Larissa. 

Afier  the  tall  of  Constantinople  to  the  Crusacl- 
ers  in  1204,  Greece  was  relatively  easily  concjuered 
by  the  Franks,  in  contrast  to  Asia  Minor  wliere 
they  met  a  stubborn  resistance.  Bonitace  of  Mont- 
f’errat  established  himself  as  the  king  of  Thessa- 
lonike,  then  the  f’ollowing  Frankish  states  were 
created:  the  principality  of  Achaia  (Morea),  and 
the  cluchy  of  the  Archipelago  (both  under  the 
direct  suzerainty  of  the  Latin  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople);  the  Iordship  of  Athens  and  Thebes 
standing  in  a  vassal  relationship  to  the  king  of 
Thessalonike;  F.uboea  (Necíropontf.),  which  was 
clependent  on  ThcssaIonike  and  Venice;  ancl  the 
county  of  Rephalenia,  in  theory  hcld  bv  Ycnice 
but  actually  autonomous. 

The  centers  of  Byz.  resistance  in  Greece  were 
the  despotate  of  Epiro.s  and  Monemvasia  as  well 
as  some  mountainous  areas  of  Taygetos  that  es- 
caped  subjugation  to  Achaia.  By  1 248  Monem- 
vasia  had  to  surrender,  but  by  that  time  the  em- 
pire  of  Nicaea  became  a  factor;  in  1259  at  the 
battle  of  Pelacìonia  it  showed  itself  as  the  strong- 
est  power  in  the  Balkans,  and  in  1261  a  Nicaean 
general  was  able  to  reconquer  Constantinople.  In 
1262  Achaia  ceded  three  strongholds  (Mistra, 
Monernvasia,  and  Maina)  to  the  Byz.  emperor, 
thus  opening  the  way  for  the  Greek  recovery  of 
a  part  of  the  Peloponnesos;  Michael  VIII  also 
attacked  Thessaly  and  Euboea  and  theri  pene- 
trated  as  far  as  Avlon  and  Dytrachion.  The  Byz. 
reconquest  of  Greece,  however,  was  short-Iived: 
first  the  Catai.an  Grano  Comrany,  then  the  Ser- 
bian  offense  under  Stefan  Uros  IV  Dusan,  and 
hnally  the  Turkish  invasion  climinated  the  suc- 
c:esses  achieved  by  the  Greeks  in  the  seconci  half 
of  the  ìgth  C. 

In  the  1 4th  and  15t.I1  C.  Greece  was  divided 
into  various  independent  and  senri-independent 
seigneuries,  of  which  Epiros,  the  despotutc  of' 
Morla,  and  Rephalenia  seem  tcj  have  been  the 
most  stable  and  militarily  active;  these  seigneuries 
engaged  in  constant.  internecine  warfare,  artd  also 
fought  against  the  Turks,  Serbs,  Albanians,  imad- 
ers  from  Italy,  and  not  infrcquently  Constanti- 


nople.  Nevenhcless,  the  country  prospered  eco- 
nomically;  population  density  grew;  and  trade 
rclations  with  Venic:e,  Dubrovnik,  and  Sicily  fiour- 
ished.  The  relations  betwcen  the  Franks  and  the 
Greeks  wcre  not  strictly  determined;  the  Byz. 
ruling  dass  found  a  rrwdus  viveruli ,  strengthened 
by  intermarriages;  the  orcIinarv  Greeks,  how’ever, 
felt  oppressed  by  both  Latin  knights  and  Italian 
merchants,  and  Orthodoxy,  in  opposition  to  the 
idca  of  subordination  to  the  pope,  served  as  an 
expression  of  cthnic  and  social  hatred. 

The  Turkish  occupation  ofthe  Greck  mainland 
was  accotnplished  by  1460  (the  conquest  of  Mo- 
rea);  it  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  the  multi- 
naiional  agglomeration  created  in  Greece  during 
the  1 3th—  1 5th  G.  Some  islands  continued  their 
indepcndent  status  lor  a  while  longer,  partly  un- 
der  Venetian  protection. 

i.n.  A.  Philipson,  Die  griechischen  Landschaften ,  2  vols. 
(Frankfim  a.M.  1950—52).  D.  Zakyth<'nos,  Ht'  bymntine  Hel- 
tas  (Athens  1965).  N.  Cheetham,  Medmn'td  Greece  (New 
Haven— London  1981).  ].M.  Spieser.  “La  ville  en  Grèce  du 
III  e  au  VIIe  siède,"  in  Yilles  et  peuplemenl  dans  riUyrìcum 
prolohyzantin  (Rome  1984)  315-40.  P.  Charanis,  “On  the 
Demography  of  Medieval  Greece:  A  Problem  Solved,"  BalkSt 
20  (1979)  195—218.  A.  Vasiliev,  “Slavjane  v  Grecii,”  VizVrem 
5  (1898)  404-38,  626—70.  -A.K. 

GREEK.  See  Language. 

GREEK  ANTHOLOGY,  conventional  title  for  two 
collections  of  ancient  and  Byz.  epigrams. 

1.  Anthologia  Palatina,  the  name  given  to  a 
collection  of  about  3,700  f.pigrams  contained  in  a 
unique  MS,  now  divided  between  Heidelberg 
(Palat.  gr.  23)  and  Paris  (B.N.,  suppl.  gr.  384). 
The  MS  is  usually  dated  to  the  toth  C.  (A.D.E. 
Cameron,  CRtíS  1  1  [1970]  339—50),  but  an  1  ìth- 
C.  date  has  been  proposed  by  R.  Aubreton  ( REA 
70  [1968]  32-82;  AntCl  38  [1969]  459O.  Present- 
ing  complex  codicological  problems,  the  MS — in 
which  se\eral  liands  can  be  dislinguished — also 
includes  revisions  and  late  insertions.  Created  by 
an  unknown  compiler,  who  probably  drew  on  the 
toth-C.  Kf.phai.as  anthology  ol  pagan  classical 
ancl  iate  antique  epigrams  ancl  funerary  inscrip- 
tions,  the  Anthologia  Palatina  is  set  out  in  15  books. 
Of  these,  books  3-7,  9—12,  and  probably  13—14 
reprcsent  the  core  takcn  f'rom  Rephalas’s  collec- 
tion.  Books  1  (Christian  epigrams,  largely  from 
inscriptions  in  churches),  8  (funerary  epigrams  by 
Gregory  of  Naz.ianzos),  ancl  15  (a  miscellaneous 
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tnoup,  concluding  with  pocms  by  Arethas  of 
Caesarfa,  Ignatios  thf.  Deacon,  and  Romctas 
as  vvell  as  inscriptions  í'rom  the  Hifrouromf.)  arc 
joth-C.  additions.  Book  2  is  made  up  of  the  ek- 
phrasLs  by  Christodoros  of  Roftosoii  thc  statues 
in  the  Zeuxifpos  in  Constantinople.  A  represen- 
tative  work  of  ioth-C.  f.ncyclopedism,  the  An- 
thologia  Palatina  is  an  invaluable  witness,  without 
which  thc  work  of  many  poets  (e.g.,  Pai.i.adas  or 
tliose  in  the  Cycle  of  Aga  fhias)  would  have  been 
completely  lost. 

2.  Atithologia  Planudea,  a  collection  of  some 
2,400  epigrams  made  by  Maximos  Pi.anoudes  and 
surviving  in  an  autograph  MS  (Yenice,  Marc. 
gr.  481,  dated  1299)  and  two  apographa,  revised 
in  1300  or  1305  under  Planoudes’  supervision; 
of  thesc,  one  (London,  BM  Add.  16409;  D.C.C. 
Young,  ParPass  10  [1955]  197-214)  is  a  prelimi- 
nary  revision  and  the  other,  now  fragmentary 
(Paris,  B.N.  gr.  2744;  R.  Aubreton,  Scriptorium  23 
[1969]  69—87),  is  his  hnal  version;  the  latter  was 
used  for  Laskaris’s  edition  of  the  Greek  Antholugy 
in  1494.  The  epigrams  in  Marc.  gr.  481  are  set 
out  in  two  blocks,  the  second  being  additions  to 
be  incorporated  into  the  first;  from  this  it  appears 
that  Planoudes  fiad  access  to  two  anthologif.s  of 
epigrams,  both  of  which  resembled  the  Anlholugm 
Palalina,  and  also  a  version  of  the  anthology  of 
Rephalas  (R.  Aubreton,  REA  70  [1968]  32-82). 
Planoudes  expurgated  his  sources  and  rearranged 
his  selection  into  seven  books:  epidcictic  epigrams, 
satiric,  funerary,  ekphrastic,  the  ehphrasis  of  Chris- 
todoros  of  Roptos,  votive,  and  amatory.  Within 
each  book  the  epigrams  were  arranged  alphabet- 
ically  by  theme.  Some  388  epigrams  in  the  An- 
ihologia  Planudea  are  not  found  in  the  Anthologia 
Palatina\  these  are  conventionally  but  somewhat 
misleadingly  printed  as  book  16,  the  “Appendix 
Planudea,”  in  modern  editions  of  the  Greek  An- 
thology.  Demetrios  Trieunios  prepared  a  revised 
edition  of  the  Anihoiugia  Pianudta. 

Et).  H.  Bcckby,  ArUtwlogia  Graecar,  4  vols.  (Munich  1 965), 
with  Germ.  tr.  W.R.  l’aton.  The.  Greek  Antlwlogy,  5  vols. 
(I.ondon-Ncw  York  1 925 — 27),  with  Eng.  tr.  Anlhologic grecqur, 
cd.  l’.  Waltz  et  al.,  13  vols.  (Paris  192H-80),  witfi  Fr.  tr. 

ur.  J.  Bauer,  “7. u  den  christlichen  Gedichtcn  dcr  An- 
Ihitlogia  Graeca,”  JÖtí  9  (1960)  31-40;  10  (1961)  41-37. 

-E.M.J. 

GREER-C  ROSS  DOMED  OCTAGON.  See 

Church  Plan  Typls. 


GREEK  FIRE  ( irypòv  nvp,  lit.  “licjuid  fiaine”). 
Kallinikos  was  said  to  be  the  imentor  of  tlie 
litjuid  hre  that  saved  Constantinople  from  the 
Arabs  in  678  and  f’roin  the  Rus’  in  941.  Its  exact 
composition  and  means  of  propulsion  are  stili 
uncertain,  esp.  since  the  term  “Greek  iìre”  was 
used  to  refer  to  various  types  of  incendiary  weap- 
ons.  Although  some  scholars  prefer  to  understand 
Greek  fire  as  an  expIosive  compound  triggered 
by  saltpeter  (E.  Pászthory,  Antike  Welt  17.2  [1986] 
27-37),  the  most  likely  ingredients  ineluded  erude 
oil  (obtained  from  regions  east  of  tlie  Azov  Sea 
[Tmutororan,  Zk;hia]  or  from  wells  east  of  Ar- 
menia  listed  in  Dc  adm.  ìmp.  53.483-511)  mixcd 
with  resin  and  sulphur,  which  was  then  heated 
and  propelled  by  a  pump  ( siphon )  through  a  bronze 
tui)e  (strepton).  The  licjuid  jet  was  ignitcd  either  as 
it  left  the  tube  or  by  ílaming  projectiles  fired  affer 
it.  The  Byz.  were  carelul  never  to  divulge  details 
on  the  composition  or  propulsion  of  Grcek  fire 
(De  adm.  unp.  13.73—103);  thus  evcn  when  the 
Bulgars  captured  a  great  supply  of  thc  mixture 
and  firing  tubes  (Theoph.  499.13—14)  tliey  were 
unabie  to  use  them. 

The  use  of  Greek  fire  in  sea  battles  is  frequetitly 
mentioned  in  the  sources,  but  it  was  also  used  in 
siege  machinery  (see  Artii.i.fry  and  Siecíe  Ma- 
chinery).  l'he  Arab  historian  Ibn  al-Athîr  de- 
scribes  the  t.errìble  effect  of  flame-throwing  tubes 
during  the  Byz.  attack  on  Duin  in  927,  a  danger 
the  Arabs  were  ablc  to  avert  only  by  killing  tbe 
operator  (Vasiliev,  fíyz.  Arabes  2.2:150).  The  re- 
mains  of  a  medieval  workshop  that  produced  Greek 
hre  “grcnades”  were  discovered  in  Hama-EptPítA- 
nf.ia  (P.  Pentz,  Anticfiaty  62,  110.234  [1988]  89-93). 

i.it.  J.F.  Ilaldon,  M.  Byrne,  "A  Possible  Solulion  to  thc 
Problem  of  (ireek  Fire,"  fíZ  70  ( 1977)  91—99.  J.R.  Parting- 
ton,  A  llistuiy  oj  Greck  Fire  and  Gunpoiccler  (Cambridge  1 960) 
1-41.  A.  ẁ  N.  Y'asojcY'ic,  “Naphlha,"  Phitohgus  128  (1984) 
208-29.  Th.K.  Rorres,  Hygron  p\r  (ThcssaIonike  1985). 

■  F..M. 

GREEK  OUTSIDE  THE  EMPIRE  long  rcmained 
in  use  as  a  vernagui.ar  or  as  a  learned  language. 
In  Syria  and  Palestine  some  monasteries,  esp.  the 
Lavra  of  St.  Sabas,  preserved  (ireek  learning  after 
the  Arabconquest  and  produced  famous  authors 
such  as  John  of  Damascus;  the  revival  of  Greek 
hagiograjthy  started  in  this  area  at  thc  end  of  thc 
8th  C.,  and  Arabie  translations  (e.g.,  by  Hunayn 
ibn  Ishaq)  bcar  witness  to  familiarity  with  (ireek 
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t:ultui'c.  I  his  knowIcdgc  apparently  dcclincd  aftcr 
thc  yth  C.  irt  tliis  rcgion,  cxccpt  in  and  around 
Antioch.  Crcck  was  wcll  known  in  Arnicnia, 
Georgia,  and  Alania,  and  in  use  as  a  liturgical  and 
admini.strat.ive  languagc  in  Nubia.  Also  in  Egvpt 
altcr  the  Arab  conquest  Greck  pcrsistcd  in  ad- 
ministration  and  tlicologc  íot  ovcr  a  century  and 
still  survivcs  in  parts  of'the  Coptic  liturgy.  In  thc 
Halkans  somc  Proto-Hui.oarian  iNsciRtrnoNs  arc 
in  Greck  characters,  and  laler  Bulgaria  played  an 
important  part  iu  comcying  the  knowledge  of 
Greck  to  the  Rus',  who  received  their  Greek  also 
via  Tmutorokan,  Chcrson,  and  Mt.  Athos.  Grcck 
liturgical  chants  wcrc  stmg  in  Russian  churt  hcs, 
and  as  latc  as  the  141(1  C.  thc  minutcs  ol  church 
councils  were  written  iti  Grcek.  In  Sicily  and 
southern  Italy  Grcek  contiinicd  to  he  spoken  after 
the  end  of  By/.  rulc:  documents  in  (ireek  survive, 
ancl  Grcek  poetry  and  hagiography  still  flourishcd 
in  thc  lath  C.  In  Rome,  Greek  exiles,  conccn- 
tratecl  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  kcpt  thcir  language 
alive  in  the  yth-ioth  C.  Farthcr  alield  thc  knowl- 
edge  of  Grcek  was  limited  and  sporadic — in  Eng- 
land  and  lreland  it  died  out  soon  afler  Bkdf.  and 
Johannes  Scotus  Eriugena;  thanks  to  íntermar- 
riages,  there  was  some  knowdedge  of  Greek  at  the 
court  of  the  Ottonians.  Aftcr  the  Crusades  an 
interest  in  Greek  was  revived;  arnong  others,  tlie 
Englishman  Robert  Grossetf.stf.  and  the  Flerning 
William  of  Mof.rbere  translatcd  \vorks  of  Aris- 
totle.  (See  also  'Franslation.) 

l.rr.  W.  Bcrschin.  Grierhisrh-lnieinisches  Miltelalter:  von  Hi- 
erammus  zu  Niholaus  ittu  Kues  (Bcrnc-Munith  1980).  H.  aud 
R.  Rahanc,  RIi  1:345— 498.  E.  Delaruelle,  “La  aiiinaissancc 
du  grce  cn  Occidcnt  du  Vc  au  IXe  siccie,"  Mélnnges  de  la 
Sociéte  Toitlousaine  d'Etudes  Cla.ssii/ues  1  (1946)  207—26.  K.M. 
Sctton,  “The  By/antinc  Background  to  thc  haliau  Renais- 
sanee."  PAPhS  100  (1956)  1-76.  J.  Kubiiíska,  haras  IV: 
lnsrriplions  greci/ues  chrétirriues  (Warsaw  1974),  rev.  i  .  Htigg. 
Orienlaliti  Siteeana  25—26  (1976-77)  144—150.  P.  CourceÌIe, 
Les  lettres  grecs  en  Occident '  (Paris  1948).  -R.B..  A.K. 

GREENS.  See  Factions. 

GREGENTIOS  (rpTjyénrtoç),  archbishop  of  Za- 
fâr,  in  South  Arabia,  and  saint,  fl.  mid-bth  C.  His 
biography  is  bascd  mainly  on  haphazard  and  leg- 
cndary  inforrnation  (R.  Aubert,  DHCE  21  [1986] 
1385Ì).  According  to  thc  vita  (BHG  7051!)  by 
Palladios,  bishop  of  Najrän,  also  preserved  in  a 
Slavonic  translation,  Gregcntios  was  born  in  the 
late  ^th  G.  in  Moesia.  Af’ter  journeying  to  north 


and  central  Italv,  he  sailed  to  AIcxandria;  lrom 
there,  soon  after  the  martyrclom  of  Chrisüans  at 
Najrân  and  the  Axumite  intervcntion  of  525  that 
ended  witli  the  defcat  of  the  Jewish  Himyaritc 
king  DhC  Nuwäs,  the  patriarch  of  AIexandria, 
called  Protcrios  in  the  vita  (but  actually  Timothy 
III),  sent  liiin  as  hishop  to  the  land  of  Himyar 
(V.  Ghristidcs,  Aunales  d'Ethiopie  y  [1972]  115- 
46).  Having  consccratcd  sevcral  churches  to- 
gcther  witlt  the  Axumitc  king  Râlëh  'Ella  ’Asbehà 
(Ei.esboam),  Gregentios  remained  in  Zafär  at  the 
side  of  Abrahä,  the  newly  appointed  Axumite 
viceroy  of  Himyar,  to  reestablish  Ghristian  Ortho- 
doxy.  He  died  some  thirty  years  later,  on  19  Dec., 
and  was  inscribed  011  this  day  in  the  Synaxarion  of 
Constantinople  ( Synux.CP  328—30;  G.  Fiaccadori, 
Egillo  e  Yicino  üriente  3  J1980]  314,  n.79). 

Witb  the  namc  of  thc  saint  arc  also  connccted 
the  so-callcd  l,aws  Jor  the  Himyarites  (BHC  70611— 
i),  and  the  Conversation  with  Herban  the  Jew  (BHG 
7otíd);  ostcnsibly  forming  an  integral  part  of  the 
vita,  both  are,  in  different  measure,  subsequent 
compilations.  The  wliole  clossicr  was  asscmbled 
not  before  the  toth  C.,  allhough  the  Laws  jor  the 
Himyarites  shares  some  points  with  legat  inscrip- 
tions  from  pre-Islamic  South  Arabia  (A.K.  lrvine, 
BSOAS  30  [1967]  290I),  and  the  Comrersation ,  a 
cento  of  passages  lrom  various  texts,  may  reflect 
the  drastic  efforts  of  the  saint  to  convert  the  local 
Jews. 

Gregentios  is  called  Gregory  in  one  MS  of  the 
vita  (BHC  705^).  'Fhe  Iatter  name  (a  leclio  facilior) 
appears  constanily  in  the  Slavonic  tradition  and 
is  also  l’ound  in  the  inscription  on  a  Cypriot  fresco 
of  1110—18  that  portrays  the  saint  (G.  Mango,  E. 
Hawkins,  DOP  18  [1964]  339  and  fig-44). 

sotiRCFS.  A.A.  Vasilicv,  "Zitic  sv.  Grigcntija,  episkopa 
Oniintskog<)."  Viz\'rem  14  (1907-09)  23-6)7.  l’(í  86:568- 
784. 

i.rr.  Patlagean,  Slructure ,  pl.Xl  1 1  ( 19(14),  579-602.  1. 
Shahicl,  "Bw.amium  in  South  Arabia,"  DOP  33  (1979)  23- 
94.  (>.  Fiaccadon,  "Y'emen  nestoriano,"  111  Studt  01  onore  di 
l'.tlda  Hresciani,  ed.  S.K.  Bondi  et  al.  (Pisa,  n.tl.  1 1485])  19BI, 

2  1  o í .  ‘  '  -G.F. 

GREGORAS,  NIREPHOROS,  polytnath  and  his- 
torian;  born  Hcrakleia  Pontike  ca.  1 290/ 1  (V.  Grecu, 
BSHAcRoum  27  [1946]  56-61)  or  1293/4  (H.-V. 
Beyer,  JÖB  27  [1978]  129O,  died  Gonstantinople 
hetween  1358  and  1361.  Orphaned  as  a  child, 
(iregoras  (FpTjyopâç)  was  initially  educated  by  his 
unde  John,  ìnetropolitan  of  Herakleia.  Girca  1314/ 
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,  -  hc  weni  to  Constantinople  to  stucly  logic  and 
rhetoric:  with  thc  luture  Patr.  John  XIII  Gi.vkvs, 
and  philosophy  and  astrononiy  with  Theodore 
MfrocniTES.  He  supported  Androniros  II  in  the 
civil  war  of  1321—28,  but  later  also  lound  favor 
wiih  Androniros  III.  CJregoras  was  a  partisan  of 
John  VI  Kantakouzenos  during  the  Ctvn.  War 
oe  1341—47;  from  1347,  Iiowever,  when  Gregoras 
succeeded  Arindynos  as  leader  of  the  anti-Palarn- 
ite  party,  his  fortunes  cleclined.  Shortly  aiter  tak- 
ing  monastic  vows,  he  was  condemned  and  anatli- 
emalized  by  the  local  council  oí  Constantinople 
of'  1351  (see  under  Consi  ani  inori.e,  Councii.s 
of)  and  placed  under  house  arrest.  After  his  death 
his  corpse  was  dragged  through  the  streets  of  the 
capital. 

Gregoras  was  one  of  the  most  versatile  schotars 
of  the  1 4th  C.  Basecl  at  the  Chora  monastery, 
where  he  ran  a  school  and  had  aeeess  to  the  library 
of  Metochites,  he  wrote  hagiography  (induding 
Lives  of  Miciiaei.  Synreli.os;  Theophano,  wife 
of  Leo  VI;  ancl  John  of  Herakleia),  rhctorical 
works,  and  theological  treatises  (antirrhetics  against 
Gregory  Palamas).  His  dialogue  Phlorenúos,  or  On 
Wisdom,  a  cliscussion  between  Gregoras  and  Bar- 
laarn  of  Calabria,  is  a  successful  imitation  of  a 
Platonic  dialogue.  He  also  maintained  an  exten- 
sive  correspondencc,  wrote  treatises  on  the  coti- 
stmction  of  the  astrolabe,  and  calculated  f.clipsf.s; 
his  proposals  for  caiendar  reform  ancl  for  the 
calculation  of  the  date  of  Easter  were  not  adopted, 
but  presaged  the  Cregorian  reform  of  1582. 

The  most  important  work  of  Gregoras  was  his 
Rhomaihe  Hisloria,  in  37  books.  It  eovered  the 
period  1204—1359,  and  hc  imposed  a  strict  an- 
nalistic  structure  on  his  material.  He  emphasized 
the  events  of  his  own  lifetime,  with  particular 
attention  to  theological  controversy.  Gregoras  re- 
jected  a  determinist  explanation  of  historical  events, 
arguing  that  God  is  not  responsible  for  men’s  evil 
aetions,  but  that  ìie  does  foresee  tiie  future  (A. 
Kazlidan,  Bymntìon  50  [1980]  320,  3240.  Al- 
though  the  hìstory  was  composed  over  niany  years 
and  never  properly  edited  or  revised  by  Gregoras, 
it  is  an  extreniely  valuable  source  for  the  first  half 
of  the  ì^th  C.  and  as  a  complemeni  to  the  mem- 
oirs  of  Kantakouzenos. 

n).  Hyiantina  Historia ,  eds.  I..  Schopen,  I.  Bekker,  3  voís. 
(Bonn  1829—1855).  Cierm.  tr.  J.L.  van  Oieten,  ,\'tk<‘phoros 
Oregoms.  Rhomäisrhe  Geschichte.  3  vols.  (Stuttgart  1973-88). 
A icephori  Grej’orae  Epistulae,  ed.  P.A.M.  Leone,  2  vols.  (Ma- 


tino  1982-83).  Xikephoros  Gregoras  Antinhetihu  /,  ed.  H.-V. 
Beycr  (Viemia  197(1).  with  (îerm.  11.  Fiorenio  0  intornu  alln 
sapieitzu.  cd.  I’.A.M.  Leone  (Naples  1975).  with  Ital.  ti'.  Kor 
coniplete  lisi  of  works,  see  Tuxciilum-LexUtou  299—302. 

i.it.  R  Guilland,  F.ssai  sin  Nicéphnre  Grégoms  (Paris  1926). 
Hnngei,  l.tl.  i:453-f)">;  2:191!,  249I.  FLP,  110.4443.  H.-V. 
Beyer.  "\ikephoros  Gregoras  als  1  lieologe  und  sein  erst.es 
Auftreten  gegen  dic  Hesvc  hasten,"  /Ötì  20  (1971)  171-88. 
K.  Moulsopoulos,  "La  notion  de  'kairicité'  historicjue  che/ 
Nieéphorc  Grégoras,"  Hnaiitina  4  (1972)  205-13.  O.G. 
Zakrí.evskaja,  “Roneepcija  patrioti/nia  Nikiíora  Grigory," 
ADSV  ( 1 977)  85—95.  — A.M.T. 

GREGORY  (rpTjyóptoç),  exarch  of  Garthage  and 
relative  of  Herakleios;  died  Sufetula  647.  A  sup- 
porter  ol  the  anti-Monothelite  position  of  Maxi- 
mos  rtiE  Gonfessor,  the  “most  pious  palrihios" 
Gregory  was  already  exarch  by  July  645,  whcn  he 
attended  thc  disputation  in  Carthage  betwecn 
Maxitnos  and  Patr.  Pyrriios  and  reportedly  helped 
reconcile  them  (PG  91:287^).  In  late  646  or  early 
647,  Gregory  and  “the  Africans”  rebelled  against 
Gonstans  II.  Gregory’s  action  is  partly  explained 
by  Afi  ícan  estrangement  from  Constantinople  over 
Monot  helet  lsm:  Iocal  support  was  strong  for  l’ope 
Tbeodore  and  Maximos  (both  later  accused  in 
Constantinople  oí  inciting  Gregory),  and  during 
645/6  various  African  synods  denounced  the  “her- 
esy.”  The  more  immediate  cause  was  probably 
anxiety  about  the  Arabs’  conquest  of  Egypt.  In 
647  Abdallah  invaded  western  1  ripolitania  and 
inarchecl  on  Byzacena.  Gregory,  who  had  mar- 
shallcd  his  forces  at  Sufetula,  confronted  hím  in 
the  nearby  plains  and  was  defeated.  Theophanes 
the  Confessor  (Theoph.  343.25—27)  and  some 
Syriac  sources  record  that  Gregory  ffed  to  Con- 
stantinople,  but  most  scholars  accept  Arah  reports 
that  he  was  killed  in  battlc. 

1  rr.  G.  Diehl,  L'Afrique  bsianìine  (l’aris  189(1)  554-59. 
Stratos,  tìyiantium  3:60-71.  Pringle,  Dejence  1:46-47.  R. 
Guery.  “Le  pseudo-inonnayage  de  I'usurpaieur  Grcgoirc, 
palrice  d'Afrique,“  Bulletin  <le  la  société  française  de  tiumi.s- 
matiane  (1081Ì  66-68.  -I’.A.H. 

GREGORY  I  THE  GREAT,  in  Greek  known  as 
ho  Dialogos ;  pope  (from  Sept.  590);  born  Rotne 
ca.540,  died  Rome  1  2  Mar.  604.  Born  to  an  aris- 
tocratic  family  (related  to  Aoapetus  I),  Gregory 
was  urban  prefect  in  572  and  573.  Although  he 
was  papal  apocrisiarius  in  Constantinople  from  579 
t<>  586,  Gregory  clainted  ignorance  of  Greek.  Once 
elected  pope,  he  dedicated  his  efforts  to  the  eco- 
nomic  and  politicai  strengthening  of  his  diocese: 
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he  made  a  truce  with  the  Lombards  who  threat- 
ened  Rome  in  592  and  593  and  reorganized  the 
utiIization  of  church  patrimonia,  esp.  in  Sicily  (V. 
Recchia,  Gregorio  Magno  e  la  società  agricola  [Rome 
1978]).  Gregory  recognízed  not  only  the  secular 
authority  of  the  emperor,  but  aiso  his  authority 
in  ecclesiastical  matters,  provided  the  emperor  dicl 
not  vioIate  the  canons.  Gregory  did  not  actively 
interfere  in  the  domain  of  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople,  although  in  595  he  examined  an  ap- 
peal  from  two  priests  condemned  in  the  Byz. 
capital.  He  recognized  the  see  of  Gonstantinople 
as  the  fìrst  among  the  Eastern  patriarchates  but 
rejected  the  c.Iaim  of  John  IV  Nesteutf.s  to  the 
title  of  ecumenical  HATRiARCH.  He  was  opposed 
to  Mauric.f.  and  his  court  and  welcomed  the  usur- 
pation  of  Phohas,  displaying  the  portraits  of  the 
new  imperial  couple  on  the  Palatine  Hill. 

Gregory  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  Dialogues,  although  this  attribution 
has  recently  been  challenged  by  Clark  ( infra ).  These 
Dialogues,  which  were  miraculous  stories  about 
6th-C.  saints  and  deliberations  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  were  translated  into  Greek  by  Pope 
Zacharias,  and  were  popular  in  Byz.  Short  an- 
ecdotes  about  Gregory,  probably  known  to  John 
Moschos,  as  well  as  pieces  in  synaxaria  ancl  meno- 
logia  (F.  Halkin,  OrChrP  21  [1955]  109-14),  formed 
the  core  of  Gregory’s  Greek  vita. 

lit.  BHG  14457-14488.  R.  Gillet,  DHGE  21  (1986)  1387- 
1420.  J.  Richards,  Cimsul  of  God:  the  Life  and  Times  ofGrrgory 
the  Gre.at  (London  1980).  J.  Fontaine  et  al.,  Gregrnre  le  Grand 
(Paris  1986).  C.  Dagens,  “Grégoire  le  Grand  et  le  monde 
orientai,”  Riyista  di  slona  e  letteratura  religiosa  17  (1981)  243— 
52.  E.H.  Fischer,  “Gregor  der  Grosse  und  Byzanz,”  ZSavKan 
67  (1950)  15-144.  G.R.  Evans,  The  Thought  of  Gregory  the 
Greal  (Cambridge  1986).  F.  CIark,  The  Pseudo-G regona n 
Dialogues,  2  voIs.  (Leiden  1987).  -A.K. 

GREGORY  II,  pope  (from  19  May  715);  born 
Rome  669,  died  Rome  11  Feb.  731.  As  deacon, 
Gregory  accompanied  Pope  Constantine  I  to  Con- 
stantinople  and  participated  in  discussions  con- 
cerning  the  decisions  of  the  Council  in  Trullo. 
As  pope,  Gregory  resisted  Byz.  economic  and 
religious  policy  in  Italy.  He  rejected  Emp.  Leo 
III’s  demands  for  increased  taxation  in  Sicily  ancl 
opposed  his  new  policy  of  Iconoclasm.  Two  let- 
ters  in  Gregory’s  name  addressed  to  Leo  III  and 
preserved  only  in  Greek  have  sparked  consider- 
able  debate  concerning  their  authenticity.  They 
seem  to  have  been  compiled  not  in  Constantinople 


but  in  Italy,  though  not  necessarily  by  the  pope 
himself.  The  gist  of  these  letters  is  a  denial  of  the 
emperor’s  right  to  define  dogma.  Gregory’s  resis- 
tance  led  to  attempts  on  his  Iife  but  the  people  of 
Rome  caught  some  of  the  assailants  and  forced 
others  to  flee.  The  exarch  Paul’s  effort  to  control 
the  situation  incited  a  riot,  and  he  was  killed.  A 
new  imperial  aririy  under  the  patrihios  exarch  Eu- 
tychios  was  sent  to  Naples  to  restore  order,  but 
Gregory  managed  to  gain  the  support  of  the  Lom- 
bard  king  Liutprand  and  to  coerce  Eutychios  into 
reconciliation.  'Fhereafter  Gregory  remairred  loyal 
to  Eutychios  and  even  sent  a  Roman  detachment 
to  assist  him  against  the  rebellious  Tiberius  Petas- 
ius. 

lit.  J.  Gouillaid.  “Aux  origines  de  l’iconodasme:  Le 
témoignage  de  Grégoire  II?”  TM  3  (1968)  243-307.  E. 
Gaspar,  "Papst  Gregor  II.  und  der  Bìlderstreit,”  ZKirch  52 
(1933)  29—70.  H.  Gtotz,  “Beobachtungen  zu  den  zwei  Bríefen 
Papst  Gregors  II.  an  Kaiser  Leo  III.,”  ArchHistPont  18 
(1980)  9-40  and  add.  ibid.  24  (1986)  365-75.  H.  Michels, 
“Zur  Echtheit  der  Briefe  Papst  Gregors  II.  an  Kaiser  Leon 
III.,”  /,Kìrch  99  (1988)  376-91.  D.H.  Miller,  “The  Roman 
Revolutìon  of  the  F.ighth  Century,”  MedSt  36  (1974)  101- 
ii.  -A.K. 

GREGORY  II  OF  CYPRUS,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople  (28  Mar.  1283— June  1289);  born  Cy- 
prus  ca.  1241,  died  Constantinople  1290.  He  was 
educated  in  Cyprus,  Nicaea,  and  Constantinople, 
where  he  studied  under  George  Arropolites 
(Autohiography  177-87).  He  then  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  palace  clergy.  In  1283  he  was  elevated  to 
the  patriarchate.  Although  under  Michael  VIII 
he  supported  the  negotiations  with  the  West  for 
Union  of  the  Churc.hes,  Gregory  was  disillu- 
sioned  by  its  apologists,  the  “Latinophrones,”  and 
with  Rome’s  unyielding  demands  for  submission. 
His  patriarchate  was  thus  marked  by  the  resto- 
ration  of  Orthodoxy  and  the  formal  rejection  of 
thc  union  of  Lyons  at  the  local  council  of  Con- 
stantinople  of  1285  (see  under  Gonstantinople, 
Councils  of).  Everrtually,  however,  the  complex 
ecclesiastical  crisis  provoked  by  the  Arsenites, 
consei  vative  bishops,  and  unionists  opposed  both 
to  his  rule  and  to  the  Tomos  of  1285,  forced  his 
conditional  resignation  (1289). 

Gregory  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  intel- 
lectual  rcvi\ral  of  the  late  mjth  C.,  as  his  corre- 
spondence,  proverb  collection,  enhomi.a,  declama- 
tions,  and  Lives  of  the  saints  indicate.  His 
Autobwgraphy — possibly  inspired  by  the  autobio- 
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graphical  reflections  of  Nikcphoros  Blemmydes — 
is  a  brief  yet  precious  account  oí  the  cultural  and 
“academic”  background  of  his  youtfi  in  Nicaea 
and  Constantinople.  His  correspondence,  too,  in 
ati  elegant  Attic  style,  contains  material  evidence 
for  social  and  economic  history  (M.  Bibikov,  ZRVl 
17  [i976]  93-99)- 

hij.  PG  142:1-47».  Correspondence — ed.  S.  F.ustra- 
tiades,  EkklPhar  1-5  (1908-10).  Autohiügraphy,  ed.  uitli  F'r. 
tr.  W.  Lameere,  La  tradûion  manuscrite  <ie  la  carrespondance 
de  Crégaire  de  Chypre  (Brussels-Rome  1  ç)H7)  17B-91.  See 
also  lists  in  Tusculum-Lrxik<m  3<>af,  and  Beck,  Kirche  686. 

lit.  RegPatr,  fasc.  4,  nos.  1460-1548.  Papadakis,  Cnẃ 
m  Byz.  —  A.P. 

GREGORY  III,  pope  (18  Mar.  731-28  Nov.  741) 
and  saint.  Of  Syrian  origin,  Gregory  was  elected 
unexpectedly  after  the  demise  of  Gregory  II  and 
inherited  his  predecessor’s  conflict  with  Byz.  At 
the  council  convened  in  Rome  on  1  Nov.  731, 
Italian  bishops  condemned  Iconoclasm.  Gregory 
sent  messengers  to  Emp.  Leo  III,  but  they  either 
tarried  from  fear  or  were  detained  and  arrested. 
To  quell  the  pope’s  resistance,  Leo  dispatched  to 
Italy  a  fleet,  whicli  was  destroyed  in  a  storm  in 
the  Adriatic  Sea.  Then  Leo  ordered  the  tenants 
of  the  papal  patrimonia  in  Sicily  and  Calabria  to 
pay  their  taxes  not  to  Rome,  but  to  the  fisc  (A. 
Guillou,  ZRVI  19  [1980]  74-78);  he  also  trans- 
terred  Illyricum  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Constan- 
tinople.  In  this  precarious  situation  Gregory  vac- 
illated  between  alliance  with  the  duchies  of 
Benevento  and  Spoleto,  on  the  one  side,  and  with 
the  Lombard  king  Liutprand,  on  the  other;  he 
even  endeavored  in  740  to  attract  Charles  Martel 
as  Rome’s  protector.  Gregory  did  not  disrupt  po- 
litical  ties  with  Byz.,  however,  and  urged  the 
Venetians  and  the  archbishop  of  Grado  to  sup- 
port  exarch  Eutychios  when  the  Lombards  forced 
him  to  flee  Ravenna  in  737. 

lit.  Richards,  P opes  223— 2(>.  î’  NIu»lcuc,  ,77’C  t/  ( , j ) 
'‘85-90  and  add.  R.  Aubert,  DHGE  2  1  (1986)  1421L 

-A.R. 

GREGORY  V  (baptismal  name  Bruno),  pope  (3 
May  996-18?  Feb.  999);  great-grandson  of  Otto 
I  the  Great.  The  first  pope  of  German  origin, 
Gregory  sought  collaboration  with  Otto  III.  He 
found  a  rival  in  John  Philagathos,  the  archbishop 
of  Piacenza,  a  man  of  Greek  ancestry  who  was 
close  to  Thf.ophano,  the  Byz.  mother  of  Otto. 


Basil  II  supported  the  claims  of  Philagathos:  when 
the  Iatter  arrived  in  Constantinople  for  diplomatic 
negotiations,  the  emperor  sent  him  back  with  the 
Byz.  emissary  Leo  of  Synada.  Philagathos  was 
prodaimed  pope  in  Rome  in  Feb.  997  (as  John 
XVI),  but  in  Feb.  998  Otto  III  reinstalled  Gregory 
and  severely  punished  the  pope’s  adversaries. 

Lir.  T.F..  Moehs,  Gregorius  V  (Stuîtgart  1972).  T.  De- 
Lue.a.  “Giovanni  Filagato,”  Atmaimcco  calabrese  (Rome  1955) 
81-92.  '  -A.K. 


GREGORY  VII  (Hildebrand),  pope  (from  22  Apr. 
1073);  born  Tuscany  between  1020  and  1025, 
died  Salerno  25  May  1085.  Gontinuing  the  policy 
of  Leo  IX,  Gregory  worked  to  establish  a  strong 
papacy  supported  by  a  ref'ormed  clergy.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  pontificate  Cfregory  was  involved 
in  military  actions  against  the  Norman  Robf.rt 
Guiscard.  He  assembled  certain  southern  Italian 
princes  and  was  even  in  touch  with  North  African 
Christians  (G.  Courtois,  RH  195  [1945]  220-25) 
in  expectation  of  an  alliance  against  the  Normans. 
Ciregory  also  strove  for  an  accommodation  with 
Byz.  He  corresponded  with  Emp.  Michael  VII 
and  dreamed  of  organizing  a  “crusade”  to  alle- 
viate  the  plight  of  Byz.  (Cowdrey  infra).  Every- 
thing  changed  in  1080;  as  a  result  of  Guiscard’s 
military  success  and  the  confhct  with  Henry  IV  of 
Germany,  Gregory  accepted  Guiscard’s  homage 
on  29  June  and  recognized  his  occupation  of 
Amalfi,  Salerno,  and  Fermo.  When  Guiscard  waged 
war  against  Byz.,  Gregory  insisted  that  the  Vene- 
tians  who  opposed  the  Norman  penetration  into 
the  Adriatic  would  not  support  the  “excommun- 
icated”  (Greeks),  and  he  sent  his  congratulations 
to  Guiscard  after  his  victory  over  Alexios  I.  Sources 
concerning  Gregory’s  relations  with  Armenia,  Kiev, 
and  southern  Slavs  are  vague.  Matthew  of  Edessa 
even  relates  that  the  Armenian  katholikos  Gregory 
II  traveled  to  Rome  in  1075;  the  pope  Gregory 
attempted  to  mediate  the  conflict  between  Poland 
and  Rus’  and  urged  Zvonimir  to  recognize  his 
vassalage  to  Rome. 

lit.  ).  Choux,  DHGE  21  (1986)  1424-33.  J.  Gauss,  Ost 
und  West  irt  der  Kirchen-  und  Papstgeschichte  des  11.  Jahrhun- 
derts  (Zurich  1967)  39—68.  G.  Hof’mann,  “Papst  Gregor 
VII.  und  der  christliche  Osten,"  Sttìreg  1  (1947)  169-81. 
).  Deér,  Papsttum  und  Normannen  (Gologne  1972)  51-136. 
W.  Wühr,  Studien  lu  Gregor  VII.  Ktrchenreform  und  Weltpolitik 
(Munich  1930).  H.F..J.  Cowdrey,  “Pope  Gregory  VII’s  ‘Cru- 
sading’  l’lans  of  1074,"  in  Outremer  27-40.  -A.K. 
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GREGORY  IX  (Hugo,  count  of  Scgni),  popc  (from 
19  Mar.  1227);  born  Anagni  ca.i  170  (R.  Aubcrt, 
DHGE  21  ([1986J  1437),  cliecl  Rome  22  Aug.  1241. 
Hc  was  the  ncphcw  of  Innochnt  IV.  Grcgory 
spcnt  his  pontiíicatc  primarily  in  the  strugglc  with 
Fkf.dkkk:k  II.  At  thc  samc  tinie  he  cncleavorcd  to 
strengthcn  thc  I.atins’  position  both  in  Palestìnc 
and  in  Constantinople.  He  collcctcd  nioney  fdr 
tlie  organi/.ation  of'  new  crusadcs  and  deccloped 
a  ncw  systcin  of  punishing  hcrctics  by  sending 
them  to  Gonstantinoplc  for  scweral  ycars  (P.  Segl, 
DA  32  [1976]  209—20).  Gregory  insisted  tliat 
Fredcrich  lead  a  crusadc  to  Palestinc — tiic  pope 
wantcd  him  10  help  the  Latins  and  at  thc  same 
time  to  divcrt  Frcdericls  from  Italy,  wherc  hc  had 
been  attacking  papal  territory.  Grcgory  tricd  to 
increase  thc  power  ofthe  I.atin  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople  by  making  him  a  papal  legate,  whereas 
Innocent  III  had  sent  an  indcpcndcnt  legate  to 
check  the  power  of  the  patriarch  (R.L.  Wolff,  DOP 
8  [1954]  285—90).  Grcgory  initiated  negotiaiions 
with  thc  Greek  patriarch  Gcrmanos  II;  Germa- 
nos’s  letters  of  1232  to  Gregory  and  thc  cardinals 
( RegPatr ,  fasc.  4,  00.1256-57)  emphasizc  readi- 
ness  for  Union  of  the  Churches  on  thc  basis  of 
papal  i’rimacy  but  complain  about  the  injusticc 
perpetrated  by  the  Latins,  esp.  011  Cyprus.  In 
1233  Gregory  dispatched  Havmo  of  Favershain 
to  Nicaea,  but  negotíations  failed. 

i.rr.  J.  Felten,  Papst  Gregor  IX.  (Frciburg  1886).  J.  van 
den  (iheyn.  “Lettre  rle  tirégoire  IX  conternant  l'cmpire 
Latin  dc  Consiantinople,’-  ROL  9  (1902)  230—34.  V.  (iru- 
rnel,  “L’authentidté  de  Ia  lettre  de  Jean  Yaiat/ès.  ernpereur 
de  Nicée,  au  I’ape  (ircgoire  IX."  EO  29  (1930)  450-38.  K. 
Spence,  “(iregory  IX’s  Atteinpted  L.xpedition.s  to  the  Latin 
Empirc  of  ConstantinopIc,"/A'/rr/7/ó/  5  (1979)  163—7(1. 

-A.K. 

GREGORY  X  (’Fedaldo  Yisconti),  popc  (from  1 
Sept.  1271);  born  Piaccnz.a  1210,  dicd  Arczzo  10 
Jan.  1276.  Grcgory  encouraged  the  organization 
of  a  new  crusade  to  protect  endangered  L.atin 
possessions  in  Palcstine;  he  also  planned  to  rid 
himself  of  Ghari.hs  1  of  Anjou  (who  threatened 
papal  Iands)  by  ha\  ing  bim  lead  thc  crusadc.  Thc 
ncwly  restored  Byz.  Empirc  under  Michael  VIII 
was  to  play  an  essential  role  in  tlie  pope’s  scheme: 
by  recognizing  Michaefs  right  to  Gonstantinople 
Gregory  planncd  to  make  him  sign  a  truce  wilh 
Latin  princes  in  the  Peloponnesos  and  promisc 
f'rec  passage  for  the  Grusacfers’  artny  and  its  suji- 


ply.  The  plan,  in  its  general  fonn,  was  announced 
at  the  Gouncil  of  Lyons  in  1274.  Michael  was 
interestecl  in  thc  project — botli  in  diverting  Charles 
1  of  Anjou  and  in  restoring  Bvz.  powcr  in  Asia 
Minor,  then  in  the  hands  t)f  the  Turks  ancf  the 
Mongols.  To  continue  negotiations,  Gcorgc  Me- 
rot  ni  i  ES  was  sent  to  Gregory  in  1275,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  at  Easter  of  1276  the  emperor  and 
the  pontiff  would  meet  either  in  Brindisi  or  in 
VaIona.  Anti-Unionist  sentiments  in  Byz.,  how- 
ever,  and  rhe  lack  of  means  ancl  cnergy  in  the 
West  foiled  the  pope’s  plans. 

i.t  1.  L.  (ìatto,  II  pontijirato  <h  Gregorio  X  (Rome  1959).  V. 
Laurcnt,  “Grégoire  X  ( 1271-1276)  et  le  pnijet  d'uue  ligue 
uiilininjue,"  F.O  37  (1938)  257-73.  Flem,  "La  eroisade  et 
la  c[ucstion  d'Orient  sous  le  pontificat  de  Grégoire  X,” 
RHSEE  22  (1945)  105-37.  C'-  ('iannelli,  “Le  récit  d’une 
mission  diplomalitjue  de  (ieorges  le  Métochitc,"  ST  129 
( >947)  'I  *9-43-  -A-K. 

GREGORY  XI  (Pierre  Roger  de  Beaufort),  pope 
(from  1370);  born  Limousin  1329,  died  Rome  27 
Mar.  1378.  He  was  the  last  of  the  Avignon  jropes. 
His  principal  aim  was  to  return  the  curia  to  Rome, 
a  goal  that  hc  achieved  in  1377  after  an  expensive 
war  against  Florence.  Gregory  devoted  many 
words — but  little  money — to  thc  F.ast,  where  the 
position  of  the  Christians  was  seriously  threat- 
ened,  esp.  after  the  Turkish  s  ictory  at  Marica  in 
1371.  'Fhe  pope  subsidized  the  garrison  in  Smyrna 
but  was  unable  to  summon  a  new  crusade  since 
only  the  Hospitai.i.ers  were  ready  to  offer  money 
and  manpower:  Venice  was  at  war  wirh  Genoa, 
whilc  other  Western  states  (including  Hungary 
and  Aragon)  were  indif  ferent  or  suspicious  of  the 
papal  project. 

i.n.  A.  Luttrelf,  “Gregoiy  XI  and  the  Turks:  1370- 
1378,”  OrGlirP  46  (1980)  391-417.  G.  Mollat,  “Grégoire 
XI  et  sa  légende,"  RHli  49  (1954)  873-77.  .  -A.K. 

GREGORY  ABÜ’L-FARAJ,  Syriac  scholar;  known 
as  Bar  Hebraeus  in  tlie  West,  a  sobricjuet  that 
iranslates  the  name  by  which  he  is  usually  called 
in  Syriac  and  Arabic  text.s;  baptismal  namejohn; 
born  Melitene  1225,  died  Maragha,  Azerbaijan  30 
July  1286.  The  son  of  a  physician  nanied  Aaron, 
he  took  the  name  Gregory  when  he  became  a 
bishop  in  the  Monophysite  coimnunity.  After  oc- 
cupyiiig  several  episcopal  sees,  in  1264  (fregory 
became  the  bishop  of  I  agrit,  and  thus  the  ma- 
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phriaii  <>r  primatc  ot'  thc  Monophysitc  conimunitv 
in  thc  f’ormcr  Pcrsian  tcrritorics,  with  his  oíficial 
ìcsidcncc  at  the  monastery  of  Mar  Mattai,  near 
prescnt-day  Mosul.  Gregory  was  a  polymath  uhosc 
carccr  and  accomplislnncnts  represcnt  the  full 
flowcring  of  intcllectual  lifc  in  the  Svriac-speaking 
community  in  the  131)1  G.  He  coinposed  major 
uorks  in  thcology,  philosophy,  mysticisin,  law, 
and  Syriac  grammar. 

For  the  Byzaminist,  hovvevcr,  his  most  relerant 
work  is  thc  Chronicle,  a  universal  liistory  tluit  Grc- 
gory  composed  on  the  basis  of  the  Chronide  of’ 
Michaei.  I  the  Syrian.  Gregory’s  Chronicle  prc- 
scnts  secular  and  ecdcsiastical  history  in  two  sep- 
arate  sections,  oí’ten  callcd  the  Chrouicon  syriarum 
ancl  thc  Chronicon  ecclesìasticum,  respectivcly.  The 
secular  chronicle  covers  the  pcriod  from  Adam 
to  the  Mongol  imasions;  thc  ecdesiastical  chron- 
icle  bcgins  with  Aaron,  the  Israelite  |>riest,  and 
continucs  in  thc  Christian  period  íbllowing  the 
succession  of  the  patriarchs  <>f  Antioch,  listing 
only  the  Monophysite  holders  of  the  of’ficc  after 
thc  time  of  Sevekos  of  Antioch.  1 11  a  sccond 
section  of  the  ecclcsiastical  chronide,  howerer, 
Gregory  also  prescnts  the  history  of  thc  church 
in  thc  Pcrsian  world,  from  thc  time  of  thc  apostle 
Thonias  onward,  011  the  basis  of  Nestorian  sources. 
Grcgory  worked  011  the  ecdesiastical  chronicle 
until  his  death  in  1286.  His  brother,  Bar  Sauma, 
brought  it  up  to  1288.  A  latcr  writer  included  a 
record  of'  cvents  to  thc  year  1496.  Gregory’s 
Chronicìe  is  csp.  valuablc  for  the  ycars  after  1  193, 
where  thc  chronicle  of  Michael  thc  Syrian  endcd, 
and  for  the  period  of  the  Mongol  invasions,  which 
Gregory  witnessed. 

f.o.  C.hronicon  syriamm,  ed.  P.  Becfjan  (Paris  1890);  Eng. 
tr.  E.A.W.  lìudge,  2  vols.  (Oxford  1932).  Chronicon  eccte- 
mslimm,  ed.  J.B.  Abbeloos,  T.J.  Lamy.  3  vols.  (Lomain 
1872-77). 

i.rr.  Baumstark.  Lileratur  312—20.  W.  liage  in  Theolo- 
gìsche  Realenzyklopädie  14  (198"))  158-64.  J.-M.  Fiey,  “Fs- 
quis.se  d'une  bibliographie  de  Bar  Hebraeus  lasẃ," 
Purolc  rtr  l'Orient  13  (1986)  279-312.  S.R.  Todt.  “Die  syr- 
isdie  und  die  arabische  Weltgescliielue  des  Bar  Hebraeus — 
ein  Vei*gleich,”  Der  Islam  65  (1988)  60-80.  N.I.  Serikov, 
“O  putjach  proniknovenija  vizantijsk<)j  <iueliovnoj  kul  tury 
na  niusufnianskij  Vrostok:  Gngorij  Ioann  Abu-I-Fararli  ibn- 
al-’Ibri  (Bar  Fbrej)  i  vizaniijskaja  istoriograhfeskaja  tradi- 
eija."  VizVrem  45  (1984)  230—41.  -S.H.CL 

GREGORY  DEGHA  PAHLAVUNI.  Sce  Gkf.- 
gory  Tlay. 


GREGORY  MAGISTROS,  prince  of  thc  Pahla- 
vuni  family,  lorcl  <>f  Bjni  in  thc  vallcv  ol  thc 
Hrazdan  River;  horn  Bjni  (near  Atii)  ca.990,  <lied 
'l’arôti  c:a.  1058.  Hc  was  iinportant  in  the  political 
ancl  intcllectual  jifc  <>f  Anncnia.  Aífer  Gonstan- 
tine  IX  occupicd  Ani  in  1045  (ending  tlie  Bagra- 
tii)  hingcloin),  Gregorv  went  10  livc  in  Gonstan- 
tinople.  Hc  joined  a  Greek  campaign  against  thc 
Turks  in  1048  and  was  appointcd  magistms  ancl 
doux  of  Mcsopotamia.  ’f’hercaftcr  hc  rcsided  at 
his  estatcs  in  Tarön,  <levoted  to  literary  studics 
and  thc  rejne.ssion  <>f  tJie  Tondrahites.  His  son 
V'ahratn  becamc  hathoithos  (1065—1105)  as  Cfre- 
gory  III  Vkayaser  (“martyrophile”);  his  descen- 
dants  indudcd  Nersês  Snorhai.i  and  Nersës  of 
L.ambron. 

Widcly  read  in  Grcek  litcraturc,  Gregory  trans- 
laied  Plato’s  i'irnaeus  atid  Phae.do  and  part  of  Eu- 
clid’s  Geometry  ancl  coinposcd  various  thcologit  al 
works.  His  most  notablc  legacy  is  a  collcction  of’ 
88  letters  writtcn  011  public  and  private  matters 
in  a  recondite  style  f’ull  of’classical  allusions.  They 
are  unique  in  Armenian  as  conscious  imitations 
<>f  Byz.  EPISTOLOGRAPH Y. 

ei>.  Crigor  Magislrosi  ftfere,  ed.  K'.  Rostaneanc'  (AIcx- 
andropol  1910).  lalasac' uf nonh'  (Venice  1868). 

lit.  M.  Leroy.  “Grégoirc  Magistros  cl  lcs  iraductions 
annéniennes  d'auleurs  grccs,”  A/PIIOS  3  (1935)  263-94. 
B.  Tcluikasiziaii.  “Fchos  de  légendes  cpitjucs  iraniennes 
dans  lcs  T.cltres'  <le  Grigor  Magisiros,"  fìEArm  n.s.  >  (1964) 
321—29.  (i.H.  Grigorjan,  “Gregory  Magistros  as  Philoso- 
pher,”  II/.  (1982)  110.1,  28-38.  A.K.  Sanjian,  A.  Terian, 
"An  Enigmatic  I.etter  of  Gregory  MagLsiros,”  Jaurnal  oflhe 
Society  for  Armenìan  Studies  2  (1985/6)  85—95.  -R.T. 

GREGORY  OF  ARRAGAS,  cxegete,  bishop  of 
Akragas,  and  saint;  fl.  ca.700?;  feastday  24  Nov. 
Undcr  his  name  is  prcserved  a  commentary  on 
the  Fcclesiast.es  of  Solomon  (G.H,  Ettinger,  StP 
i8.t  [1986]  317-20).  Gregory’s  biography,  writ- 
ten  by  a  certain  Leontios,  hegoumenos  <>f  the  mon- 

t'  r>  1  !•*  •  i'  •.  .  .  I.  -  . 

clMCl  V  Ol.  !U  1\UL11L,  13  unilUMllg.  11 

Gregory  a  contemporary  of'  Justinian  II  and  eye- 
witness  to  the  struggle  against  the  Monotheletes 
and  at  the  samc  time  a  deacon  under  Patr.  Ma- 
karios  II  of  Jerusalem  (552,  563/4—01.575).  The 
focal  point  of  the  vita  of  Lcontios  is  Gregory’s 
arrest  in  Akragas  and  Justinian’s  intervention  with 
an  unnamed  pojie  to  releasc  him;  the  Sicilian 
bisliops  arc  presentcd  as  supporting  Gregory 
against  tlic  pope.  Tlie  anti-Roman  tendency  of 
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Leontios  (was  hc  really  a  hegomnenos  in  Rome?) 
also  reveals  itself  when  he  gives  the  Iìst  of  Gre- 
gory’s  works,  one  of  which  was  dedicatecf  to  St. 
Andrew  who  is  titled  the  “'chief  (konphaios)  of  the 
apostles,”  an  epithet  usually  reserved  for  the  "Ro- 
man”  apostles  Peter  and  Paul. 

ed.  PG  98:74 1-1 181. 
source.  Viia — PG  98:549— 716. 

lit.  BHG  707-708!'.  G.  Siramondo,  Gregorio  d’Agrigmío 
(Catariia  1952).  A.  Christophilopoulos,  “Pote  ezesen  ho 
Gregorios  Akragantos?," EEfìS  19  (1949)  158-61. 1.  Croce, 
“Per  la  cronologia  della  vita  di  S.  Gregorio  Agrigentino,” 
BollBadGr  4  (1950)  189-207,  5  {1951)  77-91.  ~A.K. 

GREGORY  OF  CORINTH.  See  Pardos,  Gre- 

GORY. 


GREGORY  OF  DERAPOLIS,  saint;  born  Eireno- 
polis,  Isaurian  Delcapolis,  before  797,  died  20 
Nov.  842  (Dvornik),  841,  or  even  earlier  (Mango). 
After  finishing  elementary  school  Gregory  stayed 
14  years  in  a  monastery,  whose  archimandrite  was 
Symeon,  Gregory’s  maternal  uncle.  Thereafter  he 
started  his  wanderings:  he  spent  a  winter  in  Ephe- 
sus,  then  set  off  for  Constantinople,  but  landed 
in  the  Prokonnesos,  passed  through  Ainos,  Chris- 
toupolis,  Thessalonike,  and  sailed  to  Sicily  via 
Corinth;  he  stayed  three  months  in  a  cell  in  Rome, 
lived  as  a  recluse  in  Syracuse,  and  returned  to 
rLhessalonike,  from  where  he  visíted  Mt.  Olympos 
and  Constantinople. 

Gregory’s  vita,  written  soon  after  842/3,  is  as- 
signed  by  three  MSS  to  Ignatios  thf.  Df.acon; 
this  attribution  was  questioned  by  W.  WoIska- 
Conus  ( TM  4  [1970]  340)  but  supported  by  Sev- 
cenko  (“Hagiography”  123).  Gregory  lived  through 
the  second  perìod  of  Iconoclasm  but  did  not  him- 
self  suffer  from  persecution:  the  hagiographer 
accordingly  calls  him  “a  martyr  without  weals” 
(Dvornik,  infra  70.3-4).  Gregory  enjoyed  the  vi- 
sion  of  divine  light  and  worked  miracles  (a  Sara- 
cen  tried  to  kill  Gregory,  but  his  hand  immedi- 
ately  withered).  The  Life  contains  only  vague 
information  about  a  revoIt  of  the  exarchon  of 
Sklavinia,  but  provides  much  evidence  on  admin- 
istrative  and  legal  practice  in  Byz.:  a  confhct  con- 
cerning  the  right  of  the  “neighboi  hood”  (geito- 
nema — p. 63. 22— 26),  the  fjraktor  of  the  state  treasury 
seizing  property  not  bequeathed  by  will  (p.55.20— 
24),  etc.  Images  of  Gregory,  rare  in  MSS  and  e\  eii 


rarer  in  monumental  painting,  show  the  saint  as 
a  monk  with  a  trim  round  white  beard. 

sol'Rc:f..  F.  Dvornik,  La  vie  de  Sl.  Grégoire  le  Décapolite  et 
les  Slave.s  macédoniem  au  IX*  siècle  (Paris  192G). 

Li  r  BHG  711.  C.  Mango,  "On  Re-reading  the  Life  of 
St.  Grcgory  the  Decapolite,”  fíymnlina  13  (1985)  633-46. 
Mercati,  Collfí\z  1:454-56.  J.  Longton,  DHGE  21  (1986) 
1498L  C.  Nicolescu,  LCl  6:429!'.  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 

GREGORY  OF  NAZIANZOS,  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople  (27  Nov.  380-381),  bishop  of  Nazian- 
7.os  (382-84),  and  sairu;  born  329/30  in  Arianzos, 
near  Nazianzos,  died  Arianzos  ca.390;  feastday  25 
Jan.  One  of  the  Cappadocian  Fathers,  he  was  a 
close  friend  of  Basii.  the  Great,  whose  fellow- 
student  he  was  in  Cappadocian  Caesarea  and  Ath- 
ens.  Like  Basil,  he  entered  monastic  life  after 
completing  his  education.  His  homonymous  fa- 
ther,  bishop  of  Nazianzos,  consecrated  a  reluctant 
Ciregory  as  priest  in  362;  he  assisted  his  father 
until  the  latter’s  death  m  374.  In  379  Gregory 
went  to  Constantinople,  where  he  was  appointed 
as  its  bishop.  A  strong  supporter  of  Nicene  ortho- 
doxy,  he  fought  against  the  adherents  of  Euno- 
mios  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in  38 1 ,  over 
which  he  presided.  He  then  abdicated  and  re- 
turned  home  where  he  died  after  some  last  years 
of  writing  and  contemplation. 

Gregory  was  a  prolific  author,  who  wrote  po- 
etry,  including  254  epigrams  collected  as  book  8 
of  the  Greek  Anthology ,  orations,  and  many  letters, 
to  such  friends  as  Basil  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa. 
Among  his  letters  are  attacks  on  the  heresy  of 
Apollinaris,  the  so-called  Theological  Letters.  His 
homilies  include  sermons  on  specific  feastdays, 
funeral  orations  for  family  and  friends,  a  treatise 
(or.2)  on  the  burden  and  duties  of  priesthood,  a 
diatribe  (or.20)  against  the  mania  at  Constanti- 
nople  for  dogmatic  controversy,  arid  two  gloating 
accounts  of  the  death  of  Julian. 

The  authors  of  hís  vitae,  the  7th-C.  Gregory 
the  Priest  (PG  35:243-304)  and  Nihetas  David 
Paphlagon  (ed.  and  tr.  J.  Rizzo,  The  Encomium  of 
Gregory  Nazianzen  hy  Nicetas  the  Paphlagonian  [Brus- 
sels  1976]),  stress  his  role  in  the  dogmatic  struggle 
of  the  period;  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  he  was 
granted  the  offìcial  epithet  “the  Theologian.”  Un- 
like  Basil  and  other  contemporary  dogmatists, 
however,  Gregory  was  foremost  a  rhetorician  and 
poet  (H.  Musurillo,  Thought  45  [1970]  45-55)  wh° 
considered  poetic  vocation  a  prophetic  activity 
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Gregory  of  Nazianzos.  Portrait  of  Gregory  writing. 
Frontispiece  of  a  manuscript  of  the  liturgical  homilies 
of  Gregory  (Sinai  gr.  339,  fol.4v);  12th  C.  Monastery 
of  St.  Catherine,  Sinai.  The  manuscript  was  commis- 
sioned  by  Joseph  Hagioglykerites,  hegoumenos  of  the 
Pantokrator  monastery  in  Constantinople. 

and  his  works  as  a  sacrifice  for  God’s  altar  (S. 
Costanza  in  Lirica  greca  de  Archiloco  a  Elitis  [Padua 
1984]  235).  If  Basil’s  asceticism  was  communal 
and  monastic,  Gregory’s  centered  on  his  own  ex- 
perience  as  reflected  in  his  poetic  Autobiography; 
his  vision  of  the  world  was  personal  and  aristo- 
cratic  and  he  stressed  his  distance  from  the  “crowd” 
(B.  Lorenz,  VigChr  33  [1979]  240).  Although  his 
observations  were  personal  artd  individuaì,  iie  onen 
used  conventional  situations;  for  example,  al- 
though  he  never  married  and  had  no  son,  he 
lamented  in  one  of  his  moral  poems  the  untimely 
death  of  a  bridegroom  and  the  grief  of  the  par- 
ents.  He  had  a  sincere  belief  in  the  afterlife  and 
Christianity  gave  him  solace  against  death,  so  that 
Gregory  treated  the  Christian  paideia  priinarily  as 
a  preparation  for  the  end  of  earthly  existence.  To 
express  his  experience  Gregory  often  used  anti- 
quated  meters,  albeit  with  certain  modifications 


(D.  Sykes,  BZ  72  [1979]  6—15),  and  exquisite  vo- 
cabulary.  His  verses,  full  of  classical  themes  and 
images  (M.  Rertsch,  Bildersprache  bei  Gregor  von 
Nazianz-  [Graz  1980]),  were  not  suited  for  litur- 
gical  purposes;  nevertheless,  his  poems  were  pop- 
ular  among  later  literati:  they  were  cominented 
upon  by  Rosmas  the  Hymnographer  and  imi- 
tated  by  Prodromos,  among  others. 

Illustration  of  the  Homilies  of  Gregory.  Nu- 
merous  illustrated  copies  of  his  homilies  attest  to 
Gregory’s  significance  in  later  periods.  Beyond 
the  Paris  Gregory  a  smaller  selection  of  16  hom- 
ilies  became  popular  in  the  1  ìth  C.  Arranged  in 
the  order  of  reading  during  the  church  year,  this 
“liturgical  edition”  was  illustrated  with  images  ap- 
propriate  to  the  individual  feastdays.  Among  the 
more  elaborate  versions  is  Sinai  gr.  339,  a  mid- 
I2th-C.  MS  commissioned  by  the  hegoumenos  Jo- 
seph  Hagioglykerites  of  the  Pantokrator  monas- 
tery  in  Constantinople;  its  ornament  is  related  to 
MSS  of  James  of  Kokkinobaphos  (J.C.  Anderson, 
ArtB  61  [1979]  167-85). 

Representation  in  Art.  Gregory,  as  one  of  the 
three  most  important  church  fathers,  was  invari- 
ably  included  in  the  procession  of  bishops  adorn- 
ing  church  apses,  near  the  figures  of  John  Chry- 
sostom  and  Basil  the  Great;  he  is  distinguished  by 
his  balding  head,  healthy  face,  and  squarish  beard. 
The  inclusion  of  Gregory  the  Priest’s  biography 
of  the  saint  into  the  Paris  Gregory  MS  inspired  a 
whole  page  of  illustrations  depicting  events  from 
his  life  (foI.45zr),  while  the  autobiographical  ref- 
erences  contained  in  various  of  Gregory’s  sermons 
prompted  the  inclusion  of  narrative  compositions 
(Gregory  teachìng,  attending  funerals  and  coun- 
cils,  etc.)  into  many  MSS  of  the  liturgical  edition 
of  these  sermons.  Several  of  these  latter  MSS 
contaìn  an  author  portrait  of  Gregory  seated  at 
his  desk  like  an  Eyangelist. 


Gallay,  2  vols.  (Paris  1964-67),  with  Fr.  tr.  Grégoire  de 
Naiianie:  Lettres  théologiques,  ed.  P.  Gallay  (Paris  1974),  with 
Fr.  tr.  Grégoire  de  Nazianze:  Discours,  ed.  J.  Mossay  et  al.,  6 
vols.  (Paris  1978-85),  with  Fr.  tr.  Gregor  von  Nazianz:  De 
vìta  sua,  ed.  C.  Jungck  (Heidelberg  1974),  with  Germ.  tr. 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus:  Three  Poems,  tr.  D.M.  Meehan  (Wash- 
inglon,  D.C.,  1987).  The  Five  Theological  Orations  of  Gregory 
of  Nazianzus,  tr.  A.J.  Mason  (Cambridge  1899). 

lit.  R.  Ruether,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus:  Rhetor  and  Philos- 
opher  (Oxford  1969).  J.  Mossay,  La  morl  el  t’au-delà  dans 
sainl  Grégoire  de  Nauame  (Louvaín  1966).  II.  Symposium 
Nazianzenum,  Louvatn-la-N euve ,  25-28  août  1981,  ed.  J. 
Mossay  (Paderborn  1983).  S.  Averincev  in  Kul’tura  Vizantii, 
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voI,  i  (Mostow  1984)  ;j<)2— o(i.  ( .  (»alavaris,  Ihe  lUustmtîom 
oj  llie  Liturgical  Honiilies  oj  Gregon  Xazianzrnu.\  (Pnncclon 
1  q(k().  L’.  Hnohcn,  LCI  (1:444-50.  H.  iìiuhilial,  "Some 
\oles  011  Bvzantine  Hagiograptiital  Ponraiuire."  GHA  (>2 
(1964)  81-90.  F.  Fri.soglio,  San  Gregarin  tii  Xttzianv>  in  un 
auaruntenmo  tli  slutlio  (1925—11)65)  (Turin  1974). 

A.R..  R.S.N.,  N.P.S. 


GREGORY  OF  NYSSA,  theologian,  the  youngest 
of  the  Cappadocian  Fathers,  and  saint;  horn  in 
the  region  of  Neoltaisareia  betwcen  335  and  340, 
died  after  394;  feastday  10  |an.  He  was  one  of 
nine  children,  ineluding  an  older  brother  Basii. 
thk  C'.rf.at  and  a  sister,  Makrina,  whose  vita  he 
later  wrote.  Anagnostes  by  thc  age  of  20,  Gregory 
unexpeetedly  renounced  his  post,  rnarried  a  cer- 
tain  1  heosebeia,  and  turned  to  the  studv  oí  rhei- 
orie.  When  his  brother  Basil  reeeived  the  metro- 
politan  see  of  Caesarea,  he  ordaíned  Gregory 
(ta.371)  as  bishop  of  Nyssa.  Gregory,  however, 
did  not  meet  his  brother’s  expectations;  Basil  ae- 
cused  him  of  “simplicity”  and  “lack  of  experience” 
in  church  administration  (Basil,  ep.  100.27— 29, 
215.16-17,  ed.  Y.  Courtonne  [Paris  1957-61]). 
Gregory  becamc  invoIved  in  a  conHict  with  the 
civil  government  and  was  forecd  to  Ieave  his  see 
temporarily  (376—378);  during  his  absence  the 
pro-Arian  party  took  the  upper  hand.  He  re- 
turned  to  Nyssa  after  the  death  of'Y'alens.  During 
Basil’s  life  Gregory  fclt  restrained  and  wrote  little 
(e.g.,  his  essay  On  Yirgimty),  but  after  his  brother 
died  in  379  Gregory’s  political  and  literary  activity 
Hourished;  he  attended  the  synod  of  Antioch  in 
379,  served  briefly  as  bishop  of  Sebasteia,  sup- 
ported  Gregory  of  Nazianzos  at  thc  Council  of 
Constantinople  in  381,  delivered  funeral  orations 
for  members  of  thc  imperial  family  in  383  and 
385,  wrote  his  major  works  ( Against  Eunomios ,  the 
Great  Catrchesis,  On  the  Mahing  of  Man,  homilies  on 
the  Song  uf  Songs,  etc.),  and  participated  in  the 
synod  convoked  by  Patr.  Nertarios  in  394. 

Well  read  in  dassical  literature,  Gregory  highly 
valued  Plato  and  had  more  respect  for  Origen 
than  did  Basil.  He  was  nitich  interested  in  scien- 
tific  problems,  and  often  touched  upon  physical, 
physiological,  ancl  medical  topics.  He  became  in- 
volved  in  the  Trinitarian  discussions  wliich  dom- 
inatcd  his  era  ancl  followed  in  his  brother’s  foot- 
steps,  refining  the  views  of  Atfianasios  of 
Alexandria  and  polemicizing  with  the  Arians.  His 
personal  interests,  however,  lay  in  the  sphercs  of 


anthropology  aiid  f.scha foi.ogy;  hc  w'as  esp. 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  man’s  perception 
ol  God  (Iheognosia — PG  44:773 A);  the  contempla- 
tion  of  divine  beauty,  which  is  the  rnost  sublime 
end  of  our  desires,  is  made  possible  by  (iod’s 
creation  of  man  according  to  His  image,  “in  order 
that  the  similar  ( hurnuios )  might  see  the  similar” 
(P(i  46: 176A).  At  the  same  time  man  is  a  sensual 
being  ancl  therefore  is  in  danger  of  substituting 
valuable  material  objects  for  the  sublime  princi- 
ple.  (ìregory  saw  in  the  Holy  Writ  and  in  the 
“tradition  given  to  us  by  the  fathers”  the  vchicle 
of discriminating  betwcen  the  divine  and  the  ma- 
terial.  Unlike  F.unomios,  who  affirmed  that  a  com- 
plete  perception  of  God  w'as  possible  through 
logical  operations,  Gregory  asserted  that  our 
knowledge  of  (iod  was  restricted  and  could  be 
ac:hieved  primarily  through  an  ecstasy,  “a  sober 
inebriation”  (PG  44:992^). 

Gregory  was  respected  by  the  Byz.  and  called 
“the  father  of  fathers”  at  the  Council  of  Nicaea 
in  787,  but  he  always  remained  in  the  shadow  of 
the  two  more  prominent  Cappadocian  fathers. 
Some  works  of  other  theologians  (e.g.,  Severos  of 
Antioch — see  M.  Rugener,  ROC  3  [1898]  435-51, 
01  Anastasios  of  Sinai — Beck,  Kirche  445)  were 
ascribed  to  hini;  in  the  14U1  C.  Gregory’s  concept 
that  all  beings,  save  God,  had  been  created  pro- 
voked  a  heated  discussion  between  Neilos  Kaba- 
silas  and  John  Ryparissiotes;  his  statement  was 
interpreted  respcc:tively  as  being  a  doctrine  in 
support  of  or  in  opposition  to  Hesychasm. 

Representation  in  Art.  Gregory’s  association 
with  Gregory  of  Nazianzos  means  that  his  portrait 
is  induded  in  illustrated  MSS  of  the  latter’s  hom- 
ilies  (Galavaris,  Liturgical  Homilies  46—48,  53—58, 
183—85).  A  dark-haired  bishop  with  a  pointed 
beard,  Gregory  of  Nyssa  is  commonly  included  in 
the  procession  of  bishops  adorning  church  apses. 

F.i).  CPG,  nos.  3135-3226.  PG  44-46.  Opern,  ed.  W. 
Jaegeret  al.,  10  vols.  in  13  pts.  (Berlin  1921,  Leiden  1952- 
90).  Ascetical  Works,  tr.  V.W.  Callahan  (Washington,  D.C., 
1967).  The  Easler  Sermons  af  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  ed.  A.  Spira, 
C.  Klock  (Cambridge,  Mass.-Philadelphia  1981).  Commen- 
tary  tm  the  Song  of  Songs,  tr.  C.  McCambley  (Brookline, 
Mass.,  1987).  The  Life  of  Moses,  tr.  A.J.  Malherbe,  E.  Fer- 
guson  (New  York  1978). 

u r.  H.Y'.  von  Balthasar,  Présence  et  pensée:  essai  sur  la 
phitosophie  religieuse  de  Grégtnrr  tle  Kys.se  (Paris  1988).  M. 
Canévet.  Grégmre  de  iVys.se  et  l'herméneuûtjue  biblitjue  (Pans 
1983).  |.  Daniélou,  I.'êlre  el  le  temps  chez  Grégoire  de  Nysse 
(Leiden  1970).  M.  AltenburgtT,  F.  Mann,  Bibliographie  zu 
Gregor  von  ,Yy ssa  (I.eiden-New  York  1988).  A.M.  Ritter, 
LCÌ  6:4501.  '  -A.K.,  B.B.,  N.P.S- 
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gregory  OF  TOURS,  bishop  of  Tour.s  (f  roni 
born  Clerniont-Fcrrand  ca.540,  died  17  Nov. 
59S  ot'  594-  An  aristocrat  of  senatorial  back- 
groinid  and  adviser  10  Merovingian  kings,  Cre- 
gorv  was  the  most  important  historian  oí  Mero- 
\ingian  France.  His  gift  of  lively  narrative  in  late 
Latin  produced  two  \vorks  significtmt  for  Byz.  The 
Historiarum  libri  A’,  or  Histories  in  Ten  Bouks ,  de- 
scribes  the  rising  power  of  the  Franks  from  the 
jth  C.  down  to  Gregory's  own  time.  For  the  early 
pcriod  Gregory  used  written  sources  (induding 
yaluable  extracts  from  lost  Gaulish  historians  on 
the  usurper  Maximus  and  general  Ar.rtus)  and 
oral  traditions  of’  debated  value.  Fot  Gregory, 
Bvz.  was  simply  rrs  publica  (bk.2,  ch.g)  and  ìts 
activities  in  the  West  appear  in  connection  with 
this  main  theme,  from  the  alliance  of  Anastasios 
I  with  Clovis  (2.37—38 — M.  McCormick  in  E. 
Chrvsos,  Das  Rricli  und  die  Barbaren  [ Y’ienna- 
Cologne  1989]  155-80),  dipi.omacy  (6.2),  and 
Byz.  complicity  in  a  Frankish  usurpation  (6.24, 
26—28)  to  the  Franks’  role  in  Byz.’s  war  against 
the  Lombards  (10.2,  Epistoi.ae  austrasicae)  and 
the  activities  of  Byz.  merchants  in  Gaul  (7.31). 
The  Histories  also  provides  independent  evidencc 
011  the  accessions  of  Tiberios  I  (5.30 — cf.  Av. 
Gameron, JThSt  n.s.  26  [  1 975]  421—26)  and  Maur- 
ice  (6.30);  Gregory’s  infonnation  on  Justin  II,  the 
Persiart  pillage  of  a  suburb  of  Antioch,  and  the 
defection  of  Persarmenia  (4.40)  probably  catne 
from  Monophysite  circles  in  Constantinople. 

The  l.ihri  VIII  miraculorum,  or  Miracles  in  Eight 
Baoks  (M.  Heinzelmann  in  Hagiographie — cultures 
et  soáétés  [Paris  1981]  235—57),  includes  stories 
reportcd  by  travelers,  e.g.,  on  fustin  II  and  F.m- 
press  Sophia  (1.5),  Patras  (1.30),  the  building  of 
St.  Poi.yeurtos  in  Constantinople  (1.102),  and 
Byz.  Italy  ( Virtutes  S.  Martini  1.13-16)  as  well  as 
the  deveIopment  of  the  cult  of  icons  (R.A.  Mar- 
kus,  JTIiSt  n.s.  29  [1978]  151-57).  Gregory  also 
WtoLe  the  Miiuiles  ol  Si.  Audu-m  (BIIL  430)  aiicl, 
with  the  help  of  a  Syrian  named  John,  a  Latin 
translation  of  the  account  of  the  Seven  Si.eepf.rs 
of  Ephesus  (B.  Rrusch,  Atì  12  [1893]  371-87). 

ki>-  K.  Krusch,  W.  I.cvison.  MGH  SRM-  1.1  (1951). 
Kru.se li,  MGH  SRM  1.2. 

TR.  The  Histon  of  the  Rntiihs,  lr.  O.M.  Dalton  (Oxfortl 
H)27).  t.ife  uf  thr  Fnthers,  u  .  E.  [anies  (l.iverpool  1985). 

i.rr.  A.  Carricre,  “Sur  un  chapitre  de  Grégoirc  dc  Tours 
relatil  à  I’histoirc  d'Orient,"  Annuuiii-  de  l'Ecote  pratique  des 
hnutes  études  (1898)  5—23.  Wattcnhach,  Lcvison.  Löwe. 
Beutsih.  Ceseh.  Vorzeit  11.  Knrol.  1:99—107.  — M.McC. 


GREGORY  SINAITES,  hesychast  monk  and 
writer;  born  Koukoulos,  near  Klazomenai,  ca.1255 
or  1265?,  died  Paroria  27  Nov.  after  1337  (thc 
traditional  datc  of  1346  cannot  bc  confirmed). 
The  exact  chronofogy  of  his  career  is  uncertain. 
Born  to  wealthy  parents,  Gregory  was  captured 
in  his  youlh  by  Turks.  After  his  release  he  fled  to 
Cyprus,  where  he  became  a  monk,  and  then  went 
to  Mt.  Sinai.  He  left  Sinai  after  disputes  with 
other  monks  and  made  liis  way  to  Athos,  via 
Jerusalem  and  Crete,  where  he  studied  wdth  the 
monk  Arsenios  and  learned  the  “Jesus  praycr,” 
the  repetition  of  the  phrase  “Lord  Jcsus  Christ, 
Son  of  God,  have  mercy  on  me.”  On  Athos  he 
repot  tedly  introduced  this  “prayer  of  the  heart,” 
a  continuous  and  imageless  form  of  prayer  com- 
bined  witli  control  of  the  breathing  (K.T.  Warc, 
EChR  4  [1972]  3—22),  and  was  a  forerunner  of 
hesycihasm.  Turkish  raids  forced  Gregory  to  flee 
from  Athos  and  eventually  to  settle  at  Paroria  in 
Thrace.  Here  ca.  1330  he  founded  a  monastery 
on  Mt.  Katakekryomene,  which  attracted  both 
Greek  and  Slavic  monks  and  received  hnancial 
support  from  the  Bulgarian  tsar  Ivan  Alexandf.r. 
Gregory’s  disciples  included  Romylos  of  Vidin, 
Theodosios  ok  Türnovo  (died  1363),  and  the 
future  patriarcli  Kai.i.istos,  who  composed  his 
biography. 

His  principal  work  was  the  Most  tìeneficial  Chap- 
ters  [Kephalaia]  in  Arrostic,  137  short  essays  on  the 
contemplathe  life  (see  VTta  Con  iemplativa). 
Üther  chapters  treat  the  hesychastic  method  of' 
prayer  and  breathing.  Gregory’s  Discour.se  on  the 
Transfìguration  identihes  the  light  perceived  by 
mystics  with  tlie  light  on  Mt.  Tabor. 

El).  l’G  150:1240—1345.  Partial  Fr.  tr.  J.  Gouillarci  in 
Petite  Philocalie  de  la  prière  du  roeitr  (Paris  1968)  177-97. 
DLscoune  on  the  Transfeguration,  ed.  D.  Balfour  (Athens  1982), 
witfi  F.ng.  tr. 

source.  Vita  by  Rallistos — ed.  1.  P(jmjalovskij,  7aplst- 
FilFakSPetUniv  35  (1896)  1-64. 

LîT  liìi  I  ^^4!  P1  P  \  H  I'c'ÌT'' 

“Gregory  Sinaites’  Lcgacy  to  thc  Slavs,”  Cyrillomethodianum 
7  (1983)  113—65.  A.I.  Jac:imirskij,  “I/.  kritiko-literaturnych 
nabljudenij  nad  zitiem  Grigorija  Sinaita,”  VizVrem  15  (1908) 
300-31.  1).  Balfour,  “Saint  Gregory  of  Sinai’s  Life  Story 
and  Spiritual  Profile,”  Theologia  53  (1982)  30-62. 

-A.M.T. 

GREGORY  THE  ILLUMINATOR  (r ptjyóptoç  rpç 
HF,yá\ri<;  'Ap/ueuíaç.  lit.  “Gregory  of  Great  Ar- 
menia”),  considered  the  founder  of  the  Armenian 
church  and  its  fìrsr  bishoji;  saim;  fl.  first  halí Of 
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i1kl  41  h  C.:  Bvz.  leastday  ‘50  Sc-pt.  'I’he  two  main 
ret  ensions  of  his  vita  (A  and  V)  tliffer  in  a  numher 
oí  details  and  each  survives  in  several  versions 
(Armenian.  Greek,  Arabic,  Georgian,  etc.).  Ac- 
cording  to  the  “received  tradition”  found  in  re- 
cension  A  (by  Agathangelos),  Gregory  was  of 
Parthian  origin  and  tfte  son  of  the  murderer  of 
tlte  Armenian  king  Xosrov  I.  Saved  Ironi  the 
massacre  that  befell  his  family,  he  was  educated 
as  a  Christian  at  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia.  On  his 
return  to  Armenia,  he  miiaculously  survived  tor- 
ture  for  liis  beliefs  by  King  'I  rdat  thk  Great. 
Gregory  preached  tlie  new  faith  to  the  king  and 
his  (otirt  and  baplized  them.  He  was  consecrated 
bisliop  ot  Armenia  at  Caesarea.  Though  still  oc- 
casionally  disputed,  P.  Ananian’s  proposed  date 
of  314  for  the  comersion  of  Arinenia  now  seems 
incontrovertibIe  (Muséun  74  [1961J  gg— 73,  317— 
60).  Gregory  sent  missionaries  to  the  neighboring 
Iands  of  Ghorgia  and  Caucasian  Albania.  Near 
tlte  end  oí  his  life,  he  consecrated  his  son  Aris- 
takes  as  his  successor  and  sent  him  to  attend  the 
First  Council  of  Nk;aka.  Gregory  is  said  to  have 
then  retired  to  a  hermitage  where  he  died,  though 
accounts  of  the  end  of  his  life  remain  unclear. 
His  mission  marks  the  beginning  of  hellenizíng 
inffuence  in  the  Armenian  church  as  opposed  to 
the  earlier  Syrian  influence  found  in  the  sonthern 
part  of  the  country. 

Representation  in  Art.  The  earliest  known  Byz. 
portrait  of  Gregory  is  the  mosaic  (now  destroyed) 
on  the  south  tympanum  of  the  nave  of  Hagia 
Sophia,  peihaps  connected  with  F.mp.  Basil  I’s 
claims  of  Armenian  ancestry  (Mango,  Materials, 
figs.  57—59).  Gregory  is  depicted  as  an  elderly 
bishop  in  many  later  church  programs  and  in 
MENOi.oGtA,  where  he  may  appear  in  the  company 
of  the  virgin  martyrs  Hrip'simê  artd  Gayanë.  l  he 
scene  of  his  beheading  in  a  menologion  (B.L.  Add. 
11870,  fol.242v)  is  without  textual  basis.  Minia- 
tures  in  the  Theodore  Psalier  show  him  being 
released  from  the  pit  and  converting  King  Trdat 
(fol.gSr).  His  life  was  depictcd  in  one  of  the 
churches  dedicated  to  hiin  at  Ani  (1215). 

t.rr.  M.  van  Eshroecfc,  “Tcmoignagcs  littcraircs  sur  les 
scpulturcs  clc  saint  Grcgoire  ITIIuininaieur,”  Afí  89  (1971) 
387-417.  Garsoían,  Epit  Hiitorirs  37f,f.  .S.  Dcr  Ncrsessian, 
T.cs  portrails  ric  Grcgoirc  ITlluminateur  clatis  l’art  bvzan- 
tin."  fí'iiantitm  gb  (lybtì)  386—96.  -N.G.G.,  N.l’.S. 

GREGORY  TLAY  (“youth”),  a  nephew  of  Nersés 
Snorhait  of  the  Pahlavuni  faniily;  katholikos  in 


Armenian  Cilicia  (1  173—93);  horn  1  133,  died  1 193. 
Gregory  pursued  discussions  with  the  Bvz.  au- 
thorities  concerning  union  of  the  Greek  and  Ar- 
menian  churches.  In  1179  he  called  a  synod  at 
Hrom-klay,  the  patriarchal  see,  where  Nersës  of 
I.ambron  inade  an  üration  in  favor  of  compro- 
misc,  hut  bishops  froin  Greater  Armenia  were 
opposed.  When  Emp.  Manuel  I  died  in  1180, 
negotiations  ended.  Gregory  also  sought  closer 
relations  with  the  Syrian  and  Roman  churches, 
and  corrcsponded  with  Popc  Lucius  III  (1181- 
8.5)- 

KD.  \r(imakarii  Grigori  Kat' otihm  (Venicc  1865).  F..  Dulau- 
rier,  “Elcgic  sur  la  prisc  de  Jcrusalem.”  RHC  Arm.  1:269- 
307  (with  Fr.  tr.). 

lit.  Tekeyan.  Contnwerse.s  35—54.  -R.T. 


GRIFFIN  (ypút/t,  y pîeftoç),  mythological  creature 
with  the  body  of  a  lion,  head  of  an  eagle,  winged, 
and  sometimes  having  a  serpent  for  its  tail;  Con- 
stantine  VII  Porphyrogennetcas  ( De  cer.  581.1)  in- 
terpreted  it  as  a  hybrid  of  lion  and  vulture.  Leg- 
end  placed  grifhns  in  the  land  of  the  Scythians 
and  Hyperboreans.  Late  Roman  poets  (Claudian, 
Sidonius  Apollinaris)  connected  the  grifhn  with 
Apollo,  as  did  Servius,  the  4th-C.  commentator 
on  Vergil,  who  lists  three  symbols  of  Apollo:  the 
lyre,  grifhn,  and  arrows.  Sidonius  Apollirtaris  de- 
scribes  the  chariot  of  Dionysos  as  pulled  by  grif- 
hns.  According  to  Nonnos  of  Panopol.is  ( Diony - 
siaka  48:382—83),  a  griffin,  “a  bird  of  vengeance,” 
winged  and  four-legged,  ffew  round  the  throne 
of  Nemesis.  In  the  Alexander  Romance  the  hero 
fiies  on  griffins.  Psellos  (Sathas,  MB  5:246.3-4) 
spcaks  with  irony  of  writers  who  made  Alcxander 
yoke  griffins  and  fly  up  from  the  earth.  Lexicog- 
raphers  (Hesychios,  Photios)  confused  the  griffin 
with  the  hippalehtryon  (“horse-rooster”),  another 
fabulous  animal  with  four  legs,  wings,  and  a  hooked 
beak. 

Associated  in  Rome  with  the  light-bringing 
Apollo,  the  heads  and  bodies  of  griffins  formed 
Christian  lamps  in  the  4th  C.  (Age  of  Spirit.,  nos. 
560—61).  But  ín  Byz.  the  griffin’s  presence,  where 
not  purely  ornamental,  may  depend  on  a  more 
ancient,  Oriental  tradition  tliat  saw  it  as  apotro- 
paic.  In  this  sense,  perhaps,  griffins  flank  the 
fountain  of  LiFF.  and  decorate  textiles  (as  on 
tfie  costume  worn  by  Alexios  V;  Spatharakis,  Por- 
trait,  hg.99).  Griffins  are  found  frequently  on 
enamels,  on  the  ornamental  pages  of  illuminated 
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MSS,  and  in  a  great  variety  of'  other  media  where 
they  support  the  asccnsion  of  Alexander. 

i.it.  K.  7,iegler,  RE  7  (1912)  igiH-a.j.  C.  Seuis-Frugoni, 
Historid  Alexandri  eleiniti  prr  griplios  ad  aerem  (Rome  1973). 
1.  Michael,  Aìexander's  Elyiug  Marhine:  The  Hislury  uf  a  l.egend 
(Souihampton  J974).  L.  Bouras,  The  Gnjjtn  thrtiugh  Ihe  Ages 
(Athens  1983)  4 r, — r,  1 .  H.  Brandenbuig,  RAC  12:977-95. 

-  A.K  .  A.C. 

GROCER  (c rahSapápLo;-,  in  inscriptions  usually 
(rahyafj.ápi.o<;).  According  to  the  Book  uf  ihe  Efjarch 
(ch.  1 3),  grocers  were  purveyors  of  preserved  ineat 
and  fish  (snioked,  salted,  or  dried),  cheese,  butter, 
olive  oil,  honey,  and  pulses  of  all  kinds  as  well  as 
raw  pitch,  gypsurn,  nails,  and  othei  goods  sold  by 
weight.  They  were  restricted,  hovvever,  to  selling 
goods  weighed  with  a  sthf.lyard  rather  than  with 
bai.ancf  scalfs.  Furthermore,  they  w'ere  not  al- 
Iowed  to  sell  products  that  were  the  responsibility 
ofother  guilds,  such  as  soap,  perfume,  wine,  f  resh 
meat,  or  linen.  Their  shops  or  ergasteria  could  be 
Iocated  anywhere  in  Constantinople,  on  squares 
and  streets,  “so  that  t.he  provisions  necessary  for 
life  were  readily  available.”  M.  Sjuzjumov  (VizVrem 
4  t'951!  3a)  hypothesized  that  saldamariot  were 
businessmen  owning  sizable  storehouses,  but  this 
carinot  be  proven.  The  Poulologos  (ed.  S.  Kraw- 
czvnski,  110.445)  accuses  the  crow  of  damaging 
both  the  grocer  (samardares/sardarnares)  and  the 
plownran,  thus  suggesting  that  the  former  dis- 
played  his  wares  in  the  open  air.  In  1419  the 
Athonite  monastery  of  Xenophon  possessed  fìve 
ergasteria  sardamarika  in  the  Grand  Stoa  of  Thes- 
salonike  ( Xénoph .,  no.32.8— 9) — cvidently  they  were 
not  large  stores.  A  chrysobull  of  1342  notes  that 
greengroceries  ( lachanopoleia )  in  Gonstantinople 
that  had  been  recently  acquired  by  the  l.avra  of 
St.  Athanasios  were  transformed  into  two  erga- 
stena — one  for  perfume  ( myrepsikon ),  the  other  a 
sardamarikon  (. Lavra  3,  110.123.121-23). 

i.n .  Siodde,  üunfte  40L  kazhchtn,  Detn'iija  i  garad  sejùf. 
Oikonomicles,  Hommes  d'ajfaires  95.  I..  Roberl,  "Epitaphes 
et  acdamauons  byzantines  à  Corinlhe.”  Hellenica  11-12 
(ìptio)  39-46.  -A.K. 

GROSSETESTE,  ROBERT,  bishop  of  l.incoln; 
English  theologian,  scholar,  and  statesman;  born 
Stradbrook  (Suffolk)  ca.1168,  died  9  Oct.  1253. 
A11  example  of  the  new  tvpe  of  ecclesiastic  trained 
in  the  universities.  Grosseteste  played  an  impor- 
tant  role  in  t.he  introduction  of  Aristotelian  learn- 
ing  at  Oxford.  Profoundly  learned  in  Greck.  he 


possibly  knew  some  Hcbrew  as  well.  At  l.incoln, 
he  assembled  a  group  of  scholars  (some  f  rom 
southern  Italv)  and  with  their  assistance  traiislated 
various  Greek  texts  into  Latin,  induding  Aris- 
totle’s  ()n  the  Heavens.  with  the  cominentary  of 
Siniplikios,  and  Nicomachean  Ethic.s,  with  the  com- 
mentaries  of  Michael  of  Ephfsus,  Eustrattos 
of  Nicafa,  and  others;  thc  pseudo-Dionysios  cor- 
pus,  w'ith  the  scholia  of  Mammos  the  Gonffssor; 
On  the  Orthodox  Faith  by  john  of  Damascus;  On  Ihe 
Passions,  atrrìbuted  to  Andronikos  of  Rhodcs:  and 
other  theological  texts. 

F.D.  Pseudo-Andrmiirus  de  Rhndes  " Peri  jia/hon",  i:d.  A. 
Clibert- rhirry  (I.ciden  1977).  The  Greek  Cnmmnitaries  nn  the 
X i(nmiuhea n  Ethics  of  Aristntìe  in  the  ImIiii  Transhtlion  11J  Rnlteit 
Grnsseteste,  Rishnp  nj  l.ineuhi,  cd.  H.  Mercken  (I.cidcn  1973). 
K«t  otlicr  works  scc  Thomson. 

i.it.  S.H.  Thomson,  Ihe  Writings  n/  Rnhrrt  Grmseteste 
(Cambridgc  1940).  Robert  Grnsseteste:  Schtilae  and  liishojr, 
cd.  1).A.  Callus  (Oxford  1969).  -M.W.'I’. 

GROSSOLANO,  PETER,  sometirnes  called  Ghry- 
solanus,  theologian,  bishop  of  Savona,  then  arch- 
bishop  of  Milan  (from  1  101  011);  died  in  the  mon- 
astery  of  St.  Sabas  iri  Rome  6  Aug.  1117.  Entangled 
in  the  struggle  of  local  parties,  Peter  was  twice 
forced  to  leave  Milan  (1 103,  1112).  I11  1112,  en 
route  tojerusalem,  he  stopped  at  Gonstantinople, 
where  he  engaged  in  discussions  with  Byz.  theo- 
logians,  including  Niketas  Seidfs,  'Ehf.odohe  of 
Smyrna,  and  others,  the  major  topic  being  the 
i’rimagy  of  Rome.  Alexios  I,  according  to  a  note 
in  a  MS  of  Montecassino,  was  very  supportive  of 
Grossolano.  When  the  latter  read  liis  pamphlet 
On  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spiril,  the  emperor 
exclaimed  tliat  now  wisdom  came  from  the  Occi- 
dent  to  the  Orient  and  that  Peter’s  treatise  niade 
the  work  of  the  Greek  theologians  superfluous 
(H.  Block.  OOP  3  [1946]  223!).  It  reinaín.s  unclear 
whether  Peter  was  011  an  oftìcial  mission  of  Pope 
Pasghal  II  or  went  to  Gonstantinople  as  a  private 

ijt 1 1 1  \  f  t  r  r<*rnrn  r ri  Pdihp  P/'for  rr. 

signed  at  the  Lateran  synod  of  1116. 

ED.  l’G  127:91 1-19. 

i.it.  |.  Darrou/.ès,  "I.es  documcnts  byzantins  du  \llc 
siècle  sur  la  piimautc  romaiue,"  RF.fí  23  (1965)  51-59.  V. 
Grumd,  “Autour  du  voyage  dc  l’icrrc  Grossolanus  arch- 
evêque  dc  Milan,  à  Gonsiantinoplc,  en  1  1  1 2,”  EO  32(1 933) 
22—33.  B.  Masnovo,  "l’icr  Grosolano  c  il  suo  epitafio," 
Archioio  stnrico  tombardo  ’  ( 1922)  1—28.  -A.K. 

GROTTAFERRATA,  site  about  18  km  southeast 
of  Rome  where  the  Greek  monastery  of  S.  Maria 
di  Grottaferrata  (tt)<í  K.pvTT-od>EppáTrp;)  was 
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íoundcd  in  1004  bv  Neilos  oi  Rossano  undcr 
thc  patronagc  of’  the  counts  oí  Tusculum.  Though 
subjcct  to  thc  Holv  See,  the  nionastery  fdllowed 
the  Byz.  rite;  therel’ore,  in  1088,  Pope  Urban  II 
considered  its  abhot,  Nicholas,  a  suitahle  inter- 
mediary  to  send  to  Constantinople  to  discuss  the 
question  of'  the  azymes.  Most  of  tlie  monlcs  of 
Grottaf'errata  were  of'Calabriau  origin.  Some,  fdl- 
lowing  the  example  of'  their  iearned  founder, 
were  able  scribes,  hagiographers,  and  hymnog- 
raphers,  and  tlie  monastery  still  prescrves  an  itn- 
portant  collection  of  C»reek  MSS. 

'l’he  monastery  church,  parts  of Which  are  1  uh- 
C.,  was  built  and  decorated  according  to  Italian 
pract.ice  but  with  some  usc  of  Byz.  iconography. 
Ovcr  the  main  entrance  is  a  Dccsis  iu  mosaic  of 
tfic  early  i2th  Cd;  inside,  on  the  apsidal  arch,  is  a 
mosaic  Pentecost  that  M.  Andaloro  (Roma  l'anno 
1300  [Rome  1983]  243-73)  an<J  V ■  Pace  (Boll- 
BadGr  41  [1987]  47-87)  attribute  to  the  time  of 
Innocf.nt  III.  Three  registers  of  frescoes  011  the 
nave  w'alls  are  recorded  but  have  mostly  disap- 
peared.  A  ì^th-C.  Hodegetria  on  the  altar  shows 
traits  of  Cypriot  painting.  Bessarion  was  com- 
mendatory  abbot  of  Grottaferrata  from  1462  to 
1472. 

ltt.  A.Rocchi,  De  cuenobio  Cnpto/erraU’nsi  riustfur  bibliu- 
Iheca  et  mdicibus  praeserlim  gruects  cmnmentnrii  (Tuscolo  1 893). 
G.  Tomassetti,  La  Campagna  romanu  antica,  mediuevale  c 
moderiui  2  4  (Roma  1976)  282-338.  K.  Follieri,  "II  crisobollo 
di  Ruggero  II  re  di  Sicilia  per  la  Badia  di  Grottalerrata 
(Aprile  1131 ),"  lìolIIiadGr  42  (1 988)  49-8  1 .  -V.v.K..  O.K. 

GUARDIANSHIP  (èTriTpoTreia.  also  èTTiTpoTrr)) . 
The  prime  duty  of  a  guardian  was  to  administer 
the  ward’s  property  and  to  arrange  the  child’s 
marriage.  In  Roinan  law  guardianship  existed  both 
f’or  wards  and  for  adult  women,  but  imperial 
legislation  later  rcstricted  it  to  wards.  The  guard- 
ianship  for  minor  orphans  could  he  either  testa- 
mentary  or  statutory  (guardians  appointed  from 
among  relatives,  malc  or  fcmale);  in  the  absence 
of  a  statutory  or  tcstamentary  guardian  an  official 
guardian  could  be  appointed.  A  papyrus  of  336 
presents  the  petition  of  a  bishop  who  wished  to 
avoid  the  guardianship  of  sonie  children  (Tau- 
benschlag,  Lau>  uf  GRE  162,  n.25a).  Alter  the  8th- 
G.  Ecloga,  the  term  for  guardian,  epitropos,  was 
replaccd — although  inconsistently — by  èouraior 
(/acharia,  Geschichte  162,  11.501),  whereas  epitropos 
referred  pritnarily  to  an  ofíicial  reprcsentative 


and  adminístrator  (e.g.,  Lavra  3, 110.160.1-2).  'I’he 
termination  of  the  guardianship  ol  minors  was 
established  in  Roman  law  at  25  (still  in  Cod.Just. 
V  30).  I.co  VT’s  nc)vel  28  mentioned  the  age  of 
18  (for  girls)  and  20  (for  boys)  but  allowed  local 
functionaries  to  decide  thc  question  in  every  con- 
crcte  casc.  His  novels  2 f)  and  27  extended  to 
eunuchs  aud  \  irgins  the  possibilit v  ol  aooption 
of  childreu.  and  thcy  thus  became  guardians.  Sex- 
ual  relationships  between  guardians  and  their 
chargcs  wcre  strictly  prohibited. 

m.  /hishman,  Eherecht  634-37.  J.  Beaucamp,  “I.a  siiu- 
ation  juridic]uc'  dc  la  femtiH-  à  B v/.an<c."  CahCM  20  (1977) 

150.  i-,2Ì.  -A.K.,J.H. 


GUERCIO,  BALDOVINO  (BaAôouWoç  Y éprÇoç), 
Genoesc  niercenary  and  ambassador;  died  before 
1201.  Guercio  entercd  Byz.  military  service  and 
fought  forjohn  II  against  the  prince  of  Antioch, 
probably  in  1 142-43.  Suhscquently,  he  served 
Manuel  í.  Fighling  Roger  II  of  Sicily  (1147—49), 
he  was  takcn  prisoner.  He  was  released,  possibly 
by  William  1  of  Sicily  in  1  158.  (ùiercio  became  a 
Li7.ios  of  the  empire  and  receivcd  a  house  and 
propertv  that  (îenoese  sources  describe  as  a  feu- 
dum  (“Hef”;  A.  Sanguineti,  G.  Bertolotto,  Atti  della 
Società  ligurc  di  storia  patria  28  [1896—98]  471).  In 
Getioa  he  pursued  a  disLÌnguished  career,  while 
maintaining  ties  with  Byz.  In  1  179  he  escorted 
Ac;nks  of  Franc:e  10  Gonstantinople.  In  1 188  Isaac 
II  wrote  Guercio  ahout  thc  approaching  Third 
Crusade  and  recent  negodations  with  Genoa  (ibid. 
406!).  Following  the  depredations  of  the  Genoese 
Guglielmo  Grasso,  Guercio  in  1193  successfully 
servcd  as  an  envoy  conveying  the  excuses  of  his 
fellow  citizens  (ibid.  456—59).  Because  of  the  pi- 
racies  of  the  Genoese  Gafforio  (1 197),  Guercio’s 
feudum  was  confiscated  by  tbe  emperor.  In  May 
1201  the  Genoese  envoy  was  directed  to  seek  its 
restitution  for  Guercio  and  his  hcirs. 

u  1 .  G.  I)av,  “Genocse  Involvenienl  willi  Byzantium  1 1 55- 
1204:  A  Diplomaiic  anci  Rrosopographical  Study”  (Ph.D. 
diss..  Univ.  ol  III..  1978)  59,  69,  72.  -C.M.B. 


GUIBERT  OF  NOGENT,  abbot  oí  Nogent  (from 
1  104),  Latin  tlieologian  ancl  historian;  born  be- 
tween  ea.1053  and  1064,  died  ca.  1124.  Guibert’s 
works  include  a  critique  <>f  relic:  cults  (ün  the  Saints 
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and  the  Relics  of  Saints,  ca.i  1 19)  and  an  Aulobiog- 
raphy  {De  vita  sua,  ed.  E.R.  Labande  [Paris  1981]). 
His  History  or  God's  Deeds  Through  the  Franks  of' 
ca.i  108,  an  account  of'  the  First  Crusadc  (1095— 
1104),  draws  on  the  Gesta  Francorum  and 
Fulcher  ot  Chartres  supplcmented  by  oral 
sources.  In  its  eight  books  oí'  prosc  and  verse  (E. 
Burstein,  CahCM  21  [1978]  247-63),  Guibert’s 
obsessions  triumph  ovcr  critical  acuinen  where 
Bvz.  is  concerned.  Hc  discusscs  John  the  Baptist’s 
relics  at  Constantinople  (Historia — bk.i,  ch.5;  cf. 
PL  156:62400),  paraphrases  part  of  thc  contro- 
verted  Ietter  of  Emp.  Alexios  I  to  Robert  of 
Flanders  ( Reg  2,  no.  1 152),  and  criticizes  Alexios 
("that.  inost  fìlthy  tyrant”)  as  a  usurper  who  vauntcd 
the  beauty  of  Byz.  women  to  lure  the  French  to 
Byz.  Guibert  calls  Anna  Dalassene  a  witch  and 
claims  Alexios’s  taxation  required  every  Byz.  fam- 
ily  to  prostitute  one  daughter  ancl  castrate  one 
son,  whence  the  shortage  of  virile  Byz.  soldiers 
(bk.i,  ch.5).  Books  2-3  dcscribe  the  beginnings 
of  the  Crusade  from  Clermont  through  the  cross- 
ing  of  thc  Byz.  Empire,  while  the  remainder  refer 
frequently  to  Alexios’s  relations  wáth  the  Crusad- 
ers. 

kd.  RHC  Ocrid.  4  (1879)  1 17—2%,  including  anon.  con- 
tinuation  to  1  1  12,  pp.  261-63. 

lit.  Wattenbach,  Holumann,  Schmale,  DeuLsch.  Gesch. 
Sachsen  u.  Saìier  2:7826  RepFnniHìst  5:267-69.  Zabomv, 
Krest.  poch.  -M.McC. 

GUILDS  (crvaTrj/j.aTa,  also  somateia);  organiza- 
tions  of  craftsmen  and  merchants  devoted  to  pro- 
moting  the  economic  interests  of  their  members. 
The  late  Roman  state  created  various  state  work- 
shops,  fabricae,  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  army, 
bureaucracy,  and  court,  and  imposed  certain  re- 
quirements  on  frec  collegia,  or  guilds.  The  degree 
of' state  requirements  could  differ  with  regard  to 
different  guilds:  those  collegta  that  dealt  with  the 
supply  of  Rome,  Constantinoplc,  and  oihcr  major 
cities  (barers  [pislores],  nauicularii,  swinemongers, 
etc.)  were  subject  to  greater  government  control 
than  guilds  involved  in  more  "private”  activity. 
The  state  tried  to  implant  the  principle  of  hered- 
itary  professions,  but  there  are  serious  doubts  that 
it  managed  to  achieve  this  aim — at  least,  Egyptian 
papyri  contradict  the  principle  (Fikhman,  Egipet 
64-68).  Membership  in  the  guild  of  bakers  or 
swinemongers  was  considered  an  obstacle  to  social 
achancenrent.  Compulsory  association  with  a 


profession  and  restriction  to  a  place  of  origin  is 
attested  even  by  papyri.  At  the  same  tìme,  the 
members  of  guilds  possessed  various  economic 
privileges  and  often  exercised  political  pressure. 
d'he  direction  of  the  development  of  the  late 
Roman  guild  system  is  under  dispute:  F.  de  Rob- 
ertis  ( Orpheus  2  [1955]  45—54)  rejected  the  tradi- 
tional  view  concerning  the  continual  strengthen- 
ing  of  the  compulsory  system  in  the  late  Roman 
Empire  and  surmised  that  coercion  reachcd  its 
peak  under  Theodosios  II  but  ended  by  the  reign 
ofjustinian  I. 

Fhe  loth-C.  guilds  as  reflected  in  the  fíook  of 
the  F.parch  wcre  privileged  corporations  protected 
from  the  competition  of  both  landowners  in- 
volved  in  trade  activity  and  artisans  and/or  mcr- 
chants  who  were  not  guild  members.  Admission 
to  the  guild  was  sought  by  those  for  whom  mein- 
bership  was  not  compulsory  and  expulsion  froin 
a  guild  w'as  done  as  a  punishment.  Under  the 
leadership  of  elders,  guilds  regulated — albeit  un- 
der  the  supreme  surveillance  of  the  state — the 
quality  and  volume  of  production,  prices  oí  goods 
and  salary  of  the  misthioi,  and  acquisition  of 
wares  from  outside  merchants.  Dircct  services  to 
the  state  existed  but  were  insignifìcant.  Guilds  of 
ìoth-C.  Constantinople  resembled  Western  ine- 
dieval  corporations  (of  the  Parisian  type)  more 
than  the  compulsory  collegia  of  the  4th  C. 

Corporate  organizations  existed  in  the  1  ìth  C. 
(Kazhdan-Epstein,  Change  5 1  f ),  but  the  system 
seemed  to  become  less  rigid  in  the  1 2th  C.:  Nicholas 
of  Methone  (A.  Demetrakopoulos,  Bibliolheca  ec- 
clesiastica  [Leipzig  1866]  279.12-14)  emphasized 
that  the  Byz.  did  not  dictate  the  choice  of  living 
place  or  trade  to  people  possessing  the  necessary 
skill;  an  ordinance  of  Manuel  I  (Reg  2,  no.1384) 
permitted  the  sale  of  a  money  changer’s  shop 
freely  to  any  “worthy”  person.  Documents  of  the 
i4th-i5th  C.  mention  the  elders  of  various  cor- 
poiauous  (noLaiies,  buiciieis,  makei  s  01  peifuiuc) 
in  Constantinople.  As  for  the  protomaistores  of  con- 
struction  workers  in  Constantinople  and  Thessa- 
lonike,  they  were,  most  likely,  not  the  elders  of 
guilds  but  leaders  of  teams  of  buílclers. 

lit.  L.C.  Ruggini,  “Le  associazioni  professionali  nel 
moncio  Romano-Bizantino,”  ScttStu  18.1  (1971)  59-193.  A. 
tá  aelier,  Untersui'hungen  zurn  spätrömischen  Korporationswesen 
(I'rankfurt  1983).  G.  Mickwiiz,  Die  Kartellfunktionen  der  Ziinfie 
(Helsingfors  1936)  198-235.  E.  Frances,  “L.a  disparition 
des  corporations  byzantines,”  12  CF.R,  vol.  2  (Ohrid  1964) 
93—101.  Oikonomides,  Homrnes  d'affaires  108-14.  -A.R. 
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GUILLOCHE.  See  Im  kklack. 

GÜLLÜ  DERE,  valley  in  (iappadocia  near  Ça- 
vu§in.  Among  tlie  rocr-cut  churc:ues  íound  in 
this  valley  two  are  noteworthy.  Güllü  Dere  III,  a 
rectanguiar  church  with  a  single  large  apse,  is 
oíten  said  to  have  been  carved  before  the  8th  C. 
because  of  the  three  iarge  crosses  in  low  relief  on 
its  ceiling.  The  apse  is  decorated  with  an  elaborate 
Majlstas  Domini  ascribed  on  stylistic  grounds  to 
the  gth  or  early  ìoth  C.  Güllü  I)ere  IV,  also 
lcnown  as  Ayva!i  Rilise  or  tlie  (ihurc  h  of  St.  John, 
is  a  sntall,  double-naved  complex  with  an  elabo- 
rate  fresco  program.  A  donor’s  inscription  men- 
tioning  the  emperor  Constantine  should  probably 
bc  dated  to  the  sole  reign  of'  Constantine  VII 
between  913  and  the  natne  of  the  nionu- 

ment’s  principal  patron  has  been  obliterated.  In 
addition  to  a  rich  Christological  cycle,  the  I.amb 
OF  God  and  a  number  of  Old  Testament  scenes 
are  dcpicted.  Güllíi  Dere  IV,  the  Old  Church  of 
Tokali  Rilise  (see  Görhme),  and  the  (ihurch  of 
the  Holy  Apostles  at  Sinassos  appear  to  have  been 
decorated  by  the  same  atelier  (Thierry,  tìull- 
SocAntFr  [1971]  170-78). 

LIT.  N.  Thierry,  Le  huut  Moyen-Age  en  Cnppadore.  vol.  1 
(Paris  1983)  105-89.  Jerphanion,  Eglises  rupestres  2:592— 
94.  J.  I.afontaine-Dosognt'.  “L't'glise  aux  trois  croix  de 
Güllü  dere  en  Cappadoce,”  Byranlwn  35  (1965)  175-207. 
N.  and  M.  Thierry,  “Ayvah  Rilisc  ou  pigeonnicr  de  Gülli 
dere,"  CahArch  15  (1965)  97-154.  -A.J.W. 

GUNTHER  OF  PAIRIS,  Latin  poet,  historian, 
and  theologian;  born  ca.i  150,  died  after  1208  01 
i2io.  Gunther’s  epics  show  links  with  the  court 
of  Fredf.ricr  I:  the  fragmentary  Crusader  poem 
Sohmanus  (ed.  W.  Wattenbach,  Archives  de  l'Orient 
Latin  1  [1881]  555-61)  draws  on  Robert  of  St. 
Remy  and  is  dedicated  to  Prince  Conrad  (died 
1  196);  Ligurinus  (ca.  1 1 86/7;  ed.  PL  2 1 2:327-476), 
based  on  Ottcì  oe  Freising,  celebrates  Frederick‘s 
exploits  in  Italy.  Circa  1 204  Gunther  became  a 
Cistercian  monk  at  Pairis  (Alsace),  where  he  com- 
posed  (25  June  1205-ca.June  1208)  the  Historia 
Constantmopolitana,  a  polished  accountof  the  Fourlh 
Crusade  that  mixes  prose  and  verse  but  is  marred 
by  tendentious  omissions,  such  as  the  transport 
contract  with  Y'enice  (ch.6,  p.71)  and  the  resto- 
ration  of  Isaac  II  Angelos  (ch.12,  p.88).  He  min- 
imized  the  bloodshed  during  the  capture  of  the 
Byz.  capital  and  stated  that  Constantinople’s  sack 


merely  avenged  Grcek  treatment  of  the  Franks’ 
putatice  Trojan  ancestors  (ch.18,  pp.  io2f);  he 
also  exaggerates  (e.g.,  the  power  of  the  Bvz.  Heet; 
ch.17,  p.98),  particularly  the  role  played  by  Mar- 
tin,  his  abbot  and  informant  (cf.  I.ongnon,  Com- 
pagnuns  249Í  ).  Gunther  seeins  fundamentally  hos- 
tile  to  the  By/..,  whom  he  calls  “the  dregs  of  the 
dregs,’’  ch.  10,  p.84),  and  focuses  on  Martin’s  theft 
of  relics  f  rom  the  burial  church  of  Irene,  wife  of 
John  II  Romnenos  (ch.19,  pp.  1 05 f )  and  their 
translation  to  Pairis.  Gunther  may  have  written  in 
part  to  defend  Martin  from  charges  levied  by  his 
order  in  1 206.  Martin’s  booty  included  relics  of 
Christ,  Sts.  John  and  Jaines,  etc.  (ch.24,  pp.  120- 
22)  and  a  Crucifixion  icon  írom  the  imperial  in- 
signia  (ch.25,  p.  1  25). 

ed.  Riant,  F.xuviae  1:57—126.  Die  Geschichte  der  Eroberung 
von  Ronstanlinopel,  Germ.  lr.  E.  Assernami  (Weimar  1956). 

cir.  F.R.  Swìeiek,  “Gunther  of  Pairis  and  ihe  Historia 
Cimstantmopolilana,"  Speculum  53  (1978)  49-79.  A.J.  An- 
drea,  “ T  he  Hisloria  Constaiitiiiopolitana,’’  Analecta  Cister- 
ciensia  36  (1981)  269-302.  F.P.  Rnapp  in  Die  deutsche  Lit- 
eratur  des  ;VJ ittelaìters.  Verfnsserlexikon ,  vol.  3  (Berlin  1981) 
316-25.  -M.McC. 


GYNAIREION  (y vvaiKsiov,  gynaeceum),  in  classi- 
cal  Greek,  a  part  of  the  house  reserved  for  the 
women;  in  the  late  Roman  Empire,  a  type  of 
imperial  textile  faci'Ory.  Isidorf.  of  Sfville 
(Etymol.  15.6.3)  explains  the  word  as  “a  gathering 
of  women  [Greek  gyne  means  “woman”]  working 
with  wool.”  The  gynaeciarìi  of  these  workshops 
were  men,  however,  not  women  (R.S.  Lopez,  Spe- 
culum  20  [1945]  6,  n,3),  and  an  edict  of  365 
( Cod.Just .  XI  8.3)  regulates  the  status  of  a  free 
woman  who  married  a  gynaeciarius .  The  Notitia 
dignìtatum  mentions  procuratores  gynaecei  in  Gallia 
as  well  as  in  the  East  (in  the  latter  case  without 
any  precise  localization).  Gonstantine  I’s  edict  of 
333  ( Cod.Just .  XI  8.2)  refers  to  gynaecea  and  dyers’ 
workshops.  Eusebios  of  Caesarea  (Eusebios,  VC 
2.34.1)  considers  workers  in  gynaiheia  and  linen 
workshops  the  slaves  of  the  treasury.  Sozomenos 
(Sozom.  HE  1 .8.3)  includesgywíu&m  among  places 
such  as  mines  and  linen  w:orkshops  to  which  peo- 
ple  were  sent  to  do  forced  labor.  The  use  of  the 
term  in  papyri  is  unclear  (Fikhman,  Egipet  37, 
11.2 1 8). 

In  later  centuries  the  word  apparently  disap- 
peared  and  its  meaning  was  forgotten.  In  the  title 
of  Basil.  54.16  the  Latin  term  procuratores  gynaecei 
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u’as  rcndered  in  Greek  as  “prokouratores  of  women,” 
wlúle  in  paragraph  9  of  the  same  chapter  the 
legi-slator  introduced  a  referencc  to  “the  woman 
assigned  to  a  gynaikeiorì’  who  was  seduced  or  cor- 
rupted — whereas  no  woman  had  bcen  mentioned 
in  thc  original  law  of  385  (Cod.Just.  Xf  8.9). 

ijt.  A.  ci’Ors,  “P.  Ryl.  (Ì54  v  el  'anabolitum,'  ”  in  Sludi 
111  uiiore  di  L'.E.  Paoli  (Florence  1956)  afifìf.  M.A.  Mar/ouk. 
Histün  of  Textile  Industn  in  Alemndria  (Alcxandria  1955) 
47-49.  -AK. 


GYPSIES  (\iyvTTTioi,  inod.  Gk.  Yẃfrot,  i.e.,  F.gyp- 
tians),  frorn  1300  onward  also  called  Katsibelui , 
“wanderers”  (cf.  Russ.  ko(evnik,  “nornad” — R.VroIk, 
BZ.  79  [  1 986]  1  - 1 6).  In  Greek  and  Georgian  sources 
f'rom  the  1  ith— 1  2th  C.  onward  gypsies  were  called 
Athinganoi-Adsincani  even  though  they  had  noth- 
ing  in  common  with  the  8th-C.  Athinganoi.  Ac- 
cording  to  a  Georgian  legend,  the  Adsincanì  were 


invited  by  Gonstantine  IX  to  dcstroy  íerocious 
beasts  that  were  deeouring  the  game  in  an  impe- 
rial  hunting  prescrve.  Balsamon  dcscribes  thc 
Athinganoi  as  magicians,  snake  charmers,  ancl 
l'ortunetellers;  the  same  charactemation  was  given 
to  them  by  later  authors  sueh  as  Patr.  Athanasios 
I  ancl  Jctseph  Bryennios.  They  wanclered  in  Cretc 
(1323)  as  yagabonds,  according  to  the  Irish  monk 
Symon  Semeonis;  in  Corfu  (1373)  as  reiugees 
from  Epiros;  ancl  in  Nauplia  (ca.  1400)  as  an  or- 
gani/ed  Feudum  Acinganorum  whose  gypsy  leader 
John  had  the  title  drungarius  Acingartorum.  Ma- 
zaris  satirized  Aegyptioi  as  arrogam,  beggars, 
liars,  thieves,  and  practitioners  of  black  magic. 
They  were  also  sie\e  makers  and  blacksmiths. 
Numerotis  ruins  in  Greece  are  still  popularly  called 
(from  the  1  gth  C.)  Cyphtokastra. 

l.n  .  G.C.  Soulis,  “'l'he  Gypsies  in  ihe  By/antine  F.mpire 
and  ihc  Balkans  in  ihe  I.ate  Middle  Agcs,"  OOP  15  (1961) 
141-65.  '  -S.B.B..  A.K. 
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HADES,  ancient  ruler  of  the  underworld  and 
brother  to  Zkus  and  Poseidon.  In  Byz.  literature 
Hades  connotes  both  (i)  the  underworld,  as  an 
equivalent  to  Christian  Hell,  as  well  as  inore  gen- 
erally,  in  secular  text.s,  the  place  where  all  the 
dead  are,  at  least  initially,  congregated;  and  (2) 
the  personification  of  Ueath  as  a  synibol  for  the 
tyranny  of  human  mortality.  In  hymns  and  hom- 
ilies  from  the  4th— 6th  C.  onward  Hades  (along- 
side  'I'hanatos,  or  Death)  is  portrayed  with  rav- 
enous  jaw's  and  ati  insatiable  lielly  (cf.  Andrew  of 
Crete,  PG  97:1048^),  swallowing  old  and  young 
alike,  an  elaboration  of  an  idea  found  in  the  Old 
Testament  (Is  5:14,  Pr  27:20).  In  the  Resurrection 
hymns  of  Romanos  the  Melodf.  (Hymni'S,  ed.  J. 
Grosdidier  de  Matons  JParis  1967]  4:444,  462, 
466,  476—80),  Christ’s  redemption  of  Adam  in- 
volves  a  physical  conibat  with  Hades,  followed  by 
humorous  squabbling,  as  in  Ephrf.m  the:  Syrian. 
References  in  i2th-C.  secular  literature  are  fre- 
quent,  but  mainly  unspecifìc,  suggesting  the  grad- 
ual  replacement  of  Hacles  as  personification/agent 
by  Hades  as  place.  The  ferryman  Charon  be- 
comes  a  more  concrete  personifìcation  of  dcath. 

In  art  Hades  is  usually  clepicted  in  the  guise  of 
a  venerable  pagan  god;  though  often  dark-skinned, 
he  is  not  caricaturecl.  In  scenes  of  the  Last  Jtiut,- 
mfnt  he  sits  in  Hell,  with  a  condemned  soul  on 
his  knee  as  the  antithesis  of  Abraham  in  paradise. 
He  Iies  pierced  in  the  stomach  by  the  cross  (on 
an  ivory  of  the  Crucifixion  surely  influericed  by 
the  hymns  of  Romanos  the  Melode,  see  M.  Frazer, 
MMJ  9  [1974]  153—61),  or  fettered  likc  a  defeated 
barbarian  king  in  the  dark  pít  ot  Hell,  or  trampled 
by  the  triumphant  Christ  in  scenes  of  the  Ana- 
stasis. 

ut.  M.B.  Alexiou,  “Modern  Greck  Folklore  and  its  Re- 
lation  to  the  [’ast:  The  Evolution  of  Charos  iri  tlrcek 
dradition,"  in  Vryonis.  Pu.st  22i-;t6.  Weitzniann,  Gr.  Myth. 
206.  F..G.  Schwartz,  “A  New  Source  f'or  ihe  By/.amine 
Anastasis,”  Marsyus  16  (1 972-3)  29—34.  — M.B.A..  N.P.S. 

hadrian  I,  pope  (1  Feb.  772-25  Dec.  795). 
Upon  his  election  to  t.he  papacy  Hadrian  imme- 


diatcly  solidihed  his  |iosition  by  delivering  poten- 
tial  opponcnts  into  imperial  custody  in  Constan- 
tinople.  The  threat  of  thc  Tomhard  king  Desiderius 
coincided  with  Constantine  V’s  campaign  against 
thc  Bulgarians  and  obliged  Hadrian  to  appeal  to 
Ciiarlemaone  Ibi  lielp.  I ii  774  Desiderius  capit- 
ulated  to  the  Frankish  army  besieging  Pavia,  his 
son  and  co-ruler  Adelgis  íìed  to  Constantinople, 
and  the  I;ranks  took  control  oí  northern  and 
central  Italv.  After  long  negotiations,  Hadrian 
received  considerable  territory  from  Clharle- 
magne.  At  first,  Bvz.  countered  the  new  Frankish 
regime  by  íbstering  the  resistance  of  the  Lomhard 
dnchìes  of  Spoleto  and  Benevento  and  the  Lom- 
bard  aristocracy  in  the  nonh.  Charlemagne  re- 
acted  by  crushing  the  revolt  of  the  latter,  w'hile 
Haclrian  destroyed  Greek  ships  at  Civilavecchia. 
In  778  Hadrian  organized  the  papaey’s  hrst  mil- 
itary  offensive  against  the  duchies  of  Naples  and 
Benevento  and  the  palriltios  of  Sicily.  Howcver, 
Hadrian’s  efforts  to  incite  a  Frankish  assault  on 
the  southern  Italian  patrimonies  confiscated  by 
Emp.  Leo  III  faíled. 

ln  781,  pcrhaps  in  connection  with  the  revolt 
of  Sicily.  (ionstantinople  came  to  ternis  with  C'har- 
lemagne,  ancl  Constantine  VI  became  engaged  to 
his  daughtcr.  'Fhe  ensuing  peace  allow'cd  Hadrian 
to  cooperate  with  Byz.  by  encouraging  and  send- 
ing  legates  to  the  Seconcl  Counc.il  of  Nicaea  in 
787  to  end  Iconoclasm.  'l  hat  sarne  year,  how- 
ever,  the  marriage  arrangement  and  the  peaee 
collapsed;  in  788  Byz.,  wrongly  expccting  support 
from  Benevento,  attempted  an  imasion  of  Italy 
to  restore  Adelgis  but  was  deteated.  A  tew  years 
later,  howevcr,  Constantinople  reest.ablished  in- 
fluente  in  Benevent.o  by  offering  the  duke  the 
dignity  of  patrikios  and  marriage  into  the  iinperial 
family;  the  Franks  then  attacked  him  without  suc- 
cess.  In  the  context  of  this  pattern  of  alliances, 
the  Frankish  court  at  tìrst  rcacted  violently  against 
the  Conneil  ol  Nicaea,  but  Hadrian  managed  to 
tcmper  tlie  reaction.  At  sonie  point  in  tìis  reign, 
Had  rian  ceased  to  recognize  Bvz.  sovereignty  o\er 
Rome. 
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HADRIAN  II 


ut.  l’.  Classcn.  "Karl  der  Cìrossc.  das  Papstmm  tmd 
Byzanz,"  in  Ktnl  tln  Grtiwr.  I .rbt'mwnlt  und  Sarhlebnt.  ed. 

H.  Bcumann,  vol.  1  (I)üsscidorf  ]  1)65)  537-B0H.  ).  Dccr. 

"I)ic  Y'orrcclite  des  Raiser.s  in  Rom  (772-81«)),"  Zum  Kai- 
snlum  Karh  de.s  Crtmni.  cd.  G  Wolf  (l)artnsladt  11)72)  ‘>o— 
115.  -A.K..  M.McC. 

HADRIAN  II,  pope  (from  14  Dec.  H67);  born 
Rome  792,  died  Rorne  Nov.  or  I)ec  .  87 •>.  Born  to 
a  noble  f’amily,  Hadrian  married  befdre  ordina- 
tion.  Hi.s  eleetion  was  a  eomptomise  between  sup- 
porters  and  opponents  of  the  poliey  of  Niohoi.as 

I.  Since  Rome  was  under  the  protcetion  of  the 
Franleish  ruler  Louis  II.  Hadrian’s  pontificate  ex- 
perieneecl  no  serious  internal  erisis,  and  his  dis- 
agreement  with  Anasiasius  Bibuothkc:akius  was 
temporary.  Although  Hadrian  had  inherited  from 
Nicholas  a  conflict.  wilh  Byz.,  the  Arab  threat  in 
soutfiern  Ica.lv  requirecl  an  alliance  involving  Louis 
II,  the  pope,  and  the  new  Byz.  emperor  Basil  1. 
Patr.  Photios  became  the  first  victini  of  their 
concord,  and  at  the  eouneil  at  Constantinople  in 
869/70  the  papacy’s  position  toward  Photios  was 
upheld.  Hadrian  supported  ncw  Slavie  ehurchcs 
in  Bulgaria  and  Moravia,  however,  against  Byz., 
thus  ereating  grounds  í’or  a  ncw  confrontation. 
In  870  Bulgaria  reeognized  papal  jurisdiction  and 
was  rewarded  with  thc  creation  of  an  archbishop- 
ric.  After  the  death  of  Constanttne  tiie  Philös- 
opher  in  Rome,  Hadrian  ordained  Mf.thodios 
archbishop  of  Pannonia  and  Moravia,  hoping  to 
include  this  territory  in  the  Roman  sphere  of 
infiuence.  Byz.  reacted  only  after  Hadrian’s  cle- 
mise:  in  the  870S  Basil  I  pursued  an  active  policy 
in  the  northern  Balkans,  ancl  the  council  at  C011- 
stantiuople  (879-80),  although  in  an  obscure  form, 
retained  Bvz.  claitns  to  ecdesiastical  jurisdietion 
over  Bulgaria. 

Lir.  H.  Grotz,  Erbe  wuler  Willen.  Hadrum  II  (86/-Sy2) 
itntl  seine  7.nt  (Vienna-Co!ogne-Graz  1970).  F.  l)vorník, 
“Photius.  Nicholas  I  and  Hadrian  U."  HS  g)  (i<)7‘p 

-A  K. 

HADRIAN  IV  (Nicholas  Breakspear),  pope  (from 
4  Dec.  1  154);  born  Abbot’s  Langley,  England, 
between  1110  and  1120,  died  Anagni  1  Sept. 

1 159.  Hadrian  was  confronted  with  the  plans  of 
Fkedf.rk:k  1  to  subdue  Italy  and  the  growth  of 
Norman  power  in  the  south.  In  the  spring  of 
1 155  the  barons  of  Apulia  revolted  against  Wie- 
uam  I  of  Sicily,  and  Frederick  unexpectedly  with- 


drew  his  support;  Fmp.  Manud  I  Ronmenos  clis- 
patched  an  army  to  aid  tlie  rebeis.  It  is  stiil  not 
knowti  whether  Hadrian  conduded  a  formal  al- 
Iiance  with  Byz.  William  ofTyre  prcsents  the  pope 
as  the  soul  of  thc  rcbellion,  while  Rinnamos  as- 
serts  that  Hadrian  offered  eooperation.  I’he  re- 
bellion  was  ;i  failure,  and  in  1  155  Hadrian  signed 
a  treaty  witli  William  I  in  Bcnevento,  followed  in 
1  157  bv  a  Byz.-Norman  agreement.  The  growing 
tensions  with  Frederick,  however,  pushed  Had- 
rian  toward  Constantinople;  the  pope’s  corre- 
spondence  with  Basil  of  Oiirid  reveals  that  both 
parties  viewed  rapprochement  as  possible. 

ur.  W.  Ullmann,  “The  l’outific.ttc  ol'  Adrian  IV,”  Cam- 
hridge  Historical  Journal  11  (>955—55)  253—52.  J.G.  Rowe, 
"Iladrian  IV,  thc  By/antine  Empirc,  an<i  tiie  Latin  Oricnt,” 
111  lissttys  in  Metliei'ttl  Histuiy  presenteil  tti  fíertie  Wilkinson,  ed. 
T.  Sandcjuist.  M.  Po\vicke  ('loronto  19IÌ9)  3—1(1.  Lamina, 
Comneni  1:149-23(1.  -A.K. 

HAGIA  SOPHIA  ('A yia  lo<f>La,  lit.  “Holy  Wis- 
dom”),  name  of  numerous  churchcs  in  the  Byz. 
Lmpire  and  neighboring  countries.  Two  of  the 
inost  important  were  the  cathedral  church  of 
Constantinople  and  that  of  Thcssalonike.  Others 
were  to  be  found,  for  example,  in  Monf,mvasia 
and  Ohrid  as  well  as  at  Kiev. 

Hagia  Sophia  in  Constantinople.  The  first 
church  on  the  site,  of  basilical  form,  was  built 
near  the  Milion  (see  Mese),  that  is,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood  of  the  Great  Palace  and  Hippodrome, 
by  Constantius  1 1  (not  Constantine  as  often  stated) 
and  inaugurated  in  360.  It  was  known  as  the 
Grea  i  Church  (Megale  F.kklesia) — the  nam e  Hagia 
Sopliia  is  íirst  attestcd  ca.430 — a nd  liad  the  epis- 
copal  palace  attached  to  its  south  sidc.  Burned 
down  by  the  supporlers  of  John  Chrysostom  in 
404,  it  was  rebuilt,  once  again  as  a  basilica,  by 
Theodosios  II  and  completed  in  415.  The  only 
extant  part  of  tlte  Theodosian  basilica  is  a  colon- 
nadecl  porch,  probably  ihe  façade  of  the  atrium 
rather  than  of  the  church  itself  (A.M.  Schneider, 
Die  Grabung  im  Westhof  der  Sophie.nkirche  zu  Istanbul 
[Berlin  1941]). 

The  second  Hagia  Sophia  was  dcstroyed  by  fire 
during  the  Nika  Rf.volt  against  Justinian  I  (Jan. 
532).  Rebuilding  was  started  immediately,  under 
the  direction  of  the  architects  Anthf.mios  of 
Tralles  and  Isidore  of  Miletos,  and  the  new 
catheclral  was  inauguratcd  on  27  Dec.  537.  An 
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account  of  the  construction  and  thc  technical  dif 
fìcultics  tliat  hacf  to  be  ocereoine  is  given  by  Pro- 
lcopios  (Building.s  1.1.21-78).  ln  large  part,  Justi- 
r.ían’s  church  is  still  standing.  lt  is  a  donied  basilica, 
that  is,  a  combination  of'  longitudinal  and  ccn- 
trali/ed  planning,  nearly  square  (78  x  72  m  cx- 
cluding  the  two  narthexes),  its  navc  covercd  by  a 
dome  100  Hyz.  feet  (31  in)  in  diameter  and  two 
seniidomes,  but  at  the  saine  time  elearly  separated 
by  rows  of  eolumns  into  three  aisles,  with  galleries 
over  the  lateral  aisles  and  narthex.  The  ot  iginal 
dome  collapsed  in  558  and  was  rebuilt  by  Isioorf. 
tuf  Younger  some  7  m  higher  than  the  first  one. 
The  church,  rededicated  011  24  Dec.  562,  was  the 
subject  of’  a  descriptive  poem  by  Paui.  Silentia- 
rios. 

'I'lie  archit.eetural  conception  of  Anthemios  and 
Isidore  dif'fered  in  some  respects  froni  the  present 
form  of  the  building.  The  donie,  which  inay  fiave 
continued  tlie  curvature  of  the  pendentives,  pro- 
duced  a  tnore  overwhelming  impression  f  rom  iti- 
side  tfian  the  current  steepcr  dome.  The  north 
and  south  tympanums  appear  to  have  been  picrced 
by  large  windows,  thus  affording  a  more  brilliant 
illumination.  Tlie  exterior  was  unencumbered  by 
buttresses.  The  Iiturgical  fixtures  are  known  in 
tlieir  post-562  form.  They  included  a  gold  altar 
table  surmounted  by  a  ciborium;  a  projecting 
chancel  screen  of  12  coluinns;  and,  joined  to  the 
Iatter  fiy  an  endosed  passage  (solea),  a  lofty  anibo. 
Most  of  tliese  features  as  well  as  the  top  row  of 
seats  of  the  synthrorum  in  the  apse  were  sheathed 
in  silver  revetments. 

The  church  was  surrounded  by  subsidiary 
structtires.  To  the  west  Iay  a  colonnacled  atriuni 
witli  a  fountain  at  its  center;  to  the  north  the 
larger  of  tw'o  baptisteries  (the  smaller,  still  extant, 
being  at  the  southwest)  and,  at  the  noriheast  cor- 
ner,  a  circular  sacristy  (skeuophylakion);  the  south 
side  was  Hanked  by  the  piatriarchal  palace  (built 
565-77),  a  multistory  building  whose  main  apart- 
ments  coinmunicated  with  thc  south  gallery  of  the 
cburch.  The  rooms  situated  at  the  south  end  of 
the  west  gallery,  which  preserve  renmants  of  mo- 
saic  cfecoration,  served  as  offices  (sehreta)  attached 
to  the  patriarchal  complex  (R.  Cormack,  f.J.W. 
HawTins,  DOP  3 1  [1977]  175— 251).  At  the  south- 
east  corner  of  tlie  church  a  raisecl  passage  con- 
nected  Hagia  Sophia  to  the  Grf.at  Pai.acf. 

Hagia  Sophia  was  naturally  the  liturgical  ccnter 
of  Lhe  capital.  Administratively  it  was  joined  to 


Hac.ia  Sophia  ik  (ÌONSTANTINOPI.F.  Interior  of  ihe  naos, 
l<»oking  southeast. 


three  other  nearby  churches,  namely  St.  Irf.ne, 
the  Theotokos  of  the  Chalrorratfia,  and  St. 
Theodore  of  Sphorakios;  all  four  churches  were 
served  bv  the  same  clergy,  whose  establishment 
was  limited  by  Justinian  to  425,  but  w'hich  in- 
creased  to  525  in  the  next  century.  Hagia  Sophia 
also  played  an  essential  part  in  imperial  ceremo- 
nial  and  bad  two  rooms  (metatoria)  reserved  for 
the  emperor’s  use.  The  itinerary  of  imperial 
processions  in  and  out  of  Hagia  Sophia  is  mi- 
ntitely  descnbed  in  tbe  1)f  geremonii.s. 

Tbe  most  important  structural  alterations  of  thc 
c  hurcli  during  the  Byz.  periocl  were  the  following. 
Repairs  after  the  eartfiquake  ot  869  may  have 
included  the  rebuilding  of  the  tympanums  in  their 
present  form  (R.J.  Mainstone,  DOP  23-24  [  1969— 
70]  353—68).  In  989  the  main  w’est  arch  collapsed 
together  with  the  west  semidome  and  a  portion 
of  the  dome;  they  were  rebuilt  by  the  Armenian 
architect  Trdat.  In  1317  massive  exterior  but- 
tresses  were  adcled  011  the  nortli  and  cast  sides  of 
the  building.  In  1346  the  east  arch  collapsed, 
bringing  down  the  east  seinidome  and  one-third 
of  the  dome  and  destroying  the  ambo  under- 
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Hagia  Sophia  in  Constantinopi.f.  Kxterior  view  f'rom  the  northwest.  In  the  back- 
ground,  the  Bosporos. 


neath;  the  damage  was  repaired  by  1353  with  the 
restricted  means  that  were  then  available. 

The  marble  and  opus  seclile.  decoration  oí  the 
vertical  surface  of  the  walls  is  relatively  well  pre- 
served.  The  mosaic  decoration  of  Justinian’s  cburcli 
appears  to  have  been  largeh  nonhgural  and  much 
of  it  still  survives  in  the  vaulting  of  the  narthcx, 
side  aisles,  etc.  1  he  sttmmit  ot  the  clonie  was 
occupied  by  a  huge  cross  in  a  medallion.  Aft.er 
Iconoclasm  a  program  of  figural  mosaics  was  un- 
dertaken  and  part  of  it  is  preserved:  an  enthroned 
Virgin  in  the  apse  (C.  Mango,  F..J.W.  Ha\vkins, 
ÜOP  ìp  [1965]  1  13-52),  two  archangels  in  the 
bema  arch,  prophcts  and  churdi  iathcrs  in  the 
tympana  (Eidem,  DOP  26  [1972]  1-41).  Narratne 
scenes  are  known  to  liave  cxisted  in  thc  gallery 
vaults  (Baptism,  Pentecost,  Isaiah  s  vision).  Other 
prcserved  tnosaics  may  bc  rcgardcd  as  individual 


insets.  They  inciude  a  ìoth-C.  panel  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child  Hanked  by  Constantine  I  and  Justinian 
I  in  the  southwest  vestibule;  the  enthroned  Christ 
with  a  prostrate  emperor  (Basil  I  or  Leo  VI)  at 
his  feet  in  the  lunette  above  the  “lmperial  Door”; 
the  imperial  portraits  (Alf.xander — P.A.  Under- 
wood,  E.  J.W.  Hawkins,  DOP  15  [1961]  189-217, 
Constantine  IX  with  Zoe,  John  II  Romnenos  with 
Irene)  and  the  Def.sis  (late  1 3th  C.)  in  the  gallery. 
The  Pantokrator  in  the  main  dome  (which  was 
restored  in  1355)  has  disappeared.  In  1989  the 
mosaics  011  the  eastern  arch,  comprising  the  hg- 
ures  oí  John  V  Palaiologos,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
Jolin  the  Baptist,  as  well  as  a  Hetoimasia  (cf. 
Mango,  infra  66—67)  came  10  light. 

In  1453  Hagia  Sophia  was  concerted  into  a 
mosque  (Ayasofya  Camii).  Apart  from  the  addi- 
tion  oí  four  minarets,  ít  underwent  several  re- 
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pairs,  the  most  irnportant  in  1573  and  the  ldllow- 
ing  years,  then  in  1847—49,  llie  hitter  carried  out 
bv  the  Swiss  architccts  Gaspare  and  (iiuseppc 
Fossati. 

UT.  R.L.  Van  Nice,  St.  Sophia  in  Istanbul:  An  Arrhileitur/il 
Sun'ry  {Washington,  D.C.,  1965-86).  Janin,  Eglist’sCP  455- 
■jo.  R.  Mainstone,  Hagra  Sophia:  Architecture.  Shucture  antl 
Liturgy  of  Justinian’s  Great  Churrh  (I.ondon  njSH).  A.M. 
Schneider,  '*I)ie  vorjustinianische  Sophienfcirche.”  H'/.  ;d> 
(19156)  77-85.  T.  Whitteinorc,  'I'he  Mosaics  oj  Sl.  Snphm  at 
htanbuL  vols.  1-4  (Oxtord  1933-52).  C.  Mango.  Materials 
for  the  Sludy  oj  the  Mosaics  ofSt.  Sophia  al  Istimbnl  (Washittg- 
ton,  D.C.,  1962).  R.  Cormaclc,  “Itilerpreting  the  Mosaics  ot 
S.  Sophia  at  Istanbul,"  Art  Hrstort  4  (1981)  131—49. 

-C.M. 

Hagia  Sophia  in  Thessalonire.  The  pres- 
ent  building,  Iocated  in  the  southeastcrn  part  of 
the  city,  was  constructed  over  thc  remains  of  a 
large  five-aisled  basilica,  incorporating,  however, 
only  the  central  portion  of  the  Iatter.  It  is  a  cross- 
domed  building  with  thick  walls,  narthex,  well- 
defined  aisles,  heavy  ccntral  piers,  and  galleries. 
The  building  does  not  íìt  easily  into  tlic  history 
of  Byz.  architecture  and  has  been  variously  as- 
signed  to  the  6th  through  the  8th  C. 

Mosaic  decoration  of  the  intcrior  can  be  as- 
sígned  to  several  phases.  Monograrns  of  Constan- 
tine  VI  and  Irerte  provide  a  date  of  780—97  for 
the  original  rnosaic  decoration  of  the  sanctuary, 
which  included  a  huge  cross  in  the  apse  (behind 
later  ligural  decoration).  In  the  dome  is  a  mosaic 
of  the  Asgension,  the  oldest  representation  from 
any  dorne;  the  apostles  stand  on  a  multicolored 
rolling  groundline,  set  off  from  each  other  by 
trees.  An  inscription  in  the  dome  states  that  the 
work  was  done  under  Archbp.  Paul  in  Novemher 
of  the  4th  indiction,  but  the  precise  year  is  not 
given;  if  Paul  is  to  be  ìdentified  with  a  corrcspon- 
dent  of  Photios,  the  composition  should  be  as- 
signed  to  the  88os.  In  the  half-doine  of  the  apse 
is  the  Y'irgin  and  Child,  either  contemporary  with 
the  mosaic  in  rhe  dome.  or  perha;is  as  lare  as  rlie 
11  th  C.  (Cormack,  infra  134).  In  the  narthcx  are 
frescoes  of  the  ìitli  C.  (D.  Mouriki,  DOP  34 
[1982]  93  and  fig.26). 

The  church  was  the  city’s  cathedral  from  1  205 
(uuder  Latin  occupation),  but  it  may  have  held 
this  honor  at  an  earlier  datc.  Cregory  Pai.amas 
was  buried  in  the  church  in  1359. 

LtT.  K.  Theoharidou,  The  Arihitecture  oj  llugia  Sophia. 
Thessuloniki  (Oxford  1988).  R.  Connaot,  “The  Apse  Mosairs 
of  St.  Sophia  at Thessaloniki.”  DChAF.  1  10(1981)  111-35. 
Krautheimer,  ECBArch  292-95.  495.  11.5.  -T.E.G. 


HAGIOCHRISTOPHORITES,  STEPHEN,  pol- 
itician  of  lowly  origin;  died  Constantinople  1  1 
Sept.  1185.  The  son  ol  a  tax  collector,  Hagio- 
christophorites  ('Ayioypto-rodiopÌTT)?,  “bearer  of 
the  holv  Clrrist”)  lost  his  nosc  as  punislnnent  for 
his  attempt  to  marry  a  noblewornan.  The  staun- 
chest  supporter  of  Andronikos  I,  iie  acquired 
grcat  influence  during  Andronikos’s  purges;  he 
was  laheled  Antichristophoritcs  hy  his  achcrsarics. 
Andronikos  rewarcled  him  witli  the  title  oí'selmtos 
and  the  oflice  of  a  logothetes.  Hagiochristophorites 
hclped  organÌ7.e  thc  rnurder  of  Alexios  II  and 
many  trials  of  aristocrats.  He  was  killed  hy  lsaac 
(II)  Angelos.  the  íuture  emperor,  when  he  went 
to  lsaac’s  house  to  arrest  him. 

ur.  Braiitl.  B\:autiiiiii  6<il.  69I.  -A.K. 

HAGIOGRAPHICAL  ILLUSTRATION.  The 

primary  focus  of  By7..  hagiographical  (see  Ha- 
giocìraphy)  illustration  was  portraiture:  the  par- 
ticular  dceds  of  indìvidual  saints  played  a  com- 
[jarati vely  minor  role  in  all  hut  the  very  earliest 
period. 

Tlie  first  works  of  this  genrc  are  scenes  relatíng 
to  the  death  of  certain  martyrs,  locatcd  at  their 
martyrion.  Though  for  most  of  these  monu- 
ments  only  written  descrìptions  survive  (see  As- 
terios  of  Amaseia  oii  paintings  at  the  martyrion 
of  Euphemia  oe  Chalcedon),  it  is  clear  that  the 
scenes  of  martvrdom  were  often  expanded  into 
sniall  “Passion”  cycles  comprising  a  routine  se- 
quence  of  cpisodes:  arrest,  trial,  torture,  and  ex- 
ecution.  Tliese  sets  of  imagcs  were  more  closely 
attached  to  a  particular  place  than  to  a  specific 
text. 

Funcrary  portraits,  usually  orans  íigures,  were 
sct  up  at  the  tomb  of  the  saint.  These  might  be 
copied  on  liturgical  objects  (cf.  the  ivory  Menas 
pyxis),  on  pilgrim  tokkns  and  ampullae,  or  even 
on  votivc  panels  erected  elsewhere  in  the  same 
sanctuary  (e.g.,  those  111  M.  Uemltrios  at  1  nes- 
saIonike).  A  few  portahle  panels  painted  with  por- 
traits  of  saints  have  survived  from  the  late  6th  to 
7th  C.,  primarily  at  Sinai  (Weitzinann,  Sinai  Icons , 
nos.  B5,  9,  1  1);  their  widespread  use  is  attested 
in  written  sources,  however,  as  is  the  assumption 
tliat  sucli  igons  were  capable  of  acting  with  many 
of  the  miraculous  powcrs  available  to  the  saint 
during  his  lifetime  (Kit7Ìnger,  Art  oj  Byz.  91—156; 
R.  Cormack.  Writing  in  (>oìd  [  Neu  York  1985]  17— 
94)- 
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Veneratcd  fìrst  at  tombs  in  far-flung  cjuarters 
of  the  empire,  thc  kelk:s  of  a  great  numbcr  ol' 
these  saints  wcre  eventually  translatcd  to  Constan- 
tinople  and  the  cults  absorbed  bv  thc  capital.  With 
the  cstablishmcnt  of  tfie  calendar  for  tlie  church 
of  Gonstantinople  (scc  Synaxakion  ot  Constan- 
tinople),  each  saint  f'ound  his  particular  placc  in 
tfie  celebrations  of  tlic  liturgical  year  and,  at  the 
saine  time,  bcgan  to  assunie  a  spccifìc  physiog- 
nomy.  A  few  saints  (such  as  Petlr  and  Paul)  had 
already  acquirecl  fixed  features  bef’ore  Icono- 
clasm,  but  thc  arguments  raisecl  durirtg  that  pe- 
riod  concerning  thc  idcntity  of  an  image  with  its 
prototype  led  over  the  course  of  the  qth  through 
1  ìth  (i.  to  a  growing  emphasis  on  consistency  ancl 
on  the  clear  dehnition  of  the  physical  fcatures  of 
dozens  of  other  saints  as  well. 

A  Byz.  hagiographical  portrait  presents  each 
saint  in  onc  of  the  three  ages  of  man:  the  beard- 
less  youth,  the  darlc-bcarded  mature  man,  or  thc 
white-haired  clder.  His  featurcs  arc  thcn  furthcr 
deftned  bv  his  particular  hairlinc  and  thc  shape 
ot  his  beard.  öf  equal  importance  is  the  saint’s 
costume,  which  indicates  his  profession,  fiis  rank 
in  thc  sccular  or  ecclesiastícal  fiierarchy,  and  even 
his  cthnic  origin.  Whether  the  saint  is  depicted 
on  a  large  wall  mosaic  or  inside  a  painted  initial, 
his  features  and  dress,  csp.  in  the  1  ith  C.,  are  so 
precisely  rendered  as  to  be  immediately  recogniz- 
able.  Only  wornen  are  not  so  clearly  distinguished 
onc  from  anotlier,  partly  because  they  usually 
appear  vciled,  so  that  there  is  no  way  of  indicating 
the  important  diffcrenccs  in  hairstyle  (exccptions 
arc  princesses  such  as  Hf.i.ena  and  Cathf.rinf.  of 
Alexandria  ancl  the  hermit  Mary  of  F.gypt).  St. 
Peter  carrics  his  keys,  the  Anarc.yroi  thcir  med- 
ical  implements,  but  attributes  referring  to  spe- 
cific  events  in  a  saitn’s  life  were  never  a  cotnmon 
feature  of  Byz.  hagiographical  portraiture. 

The  portrait  type,  often  confirmed  by  literary 
tradition  (c.g.,  Oulpios  thc  Roman),  generally 
clairned  to  reproducc  an  image  of  the  saint  paintecl 
while  he  was  still  alive.  Once  visual  types  were 
hxed  they  could  bc  easily  transmitted,  even  bv 
means  of  written  descriptions  as  succinct  as  those 
found  in  the  later  paintcr's  manuals  (Dwnysius  of 
Fourna,  Hermeneia  tes  zographikes  technes,  cd.  A. 
Papadopoulos-Rerameus  [St.  Pctcrsburg  1909J 
1 50-70). 

The  innumerablc  saintly  figures  adorning  Bvz. 
churchcs  are  arrangecl  in  groups  according  to 


their  profcssional  catcgory,  following  a  generally 
accepted  hierarchy  in  church  programs  or,  more 
rarely,  according  to  the  date  of  their  liturgical 
celebration.  Thc  precise  situation  and  composi- 
tion  of  each  group  was,  however,  constantly  ad- 
justed  to  suit  the  spccitìc  architectural  dcsign  and 
purposc  of  the  church  it  adorned. 

Narrative,  such  as  therc  was,  reemcrgcd  vcry 
slowly.  Fhe  portraits  of  certain  saints  are  regularly 
accompanied  by  specific  narrative  elements  (the 
Miracle  at  Chonai,  Eustathios  and  thc  stag,  the 
two  Symfon  thf.  Stylitf.s  on  their  columns,  and 
thc  Forty  Martyrs  of  Sebasteia  in  the  freezing 
lakc).  These  images,  found  already  in  the  gth  and 
ìoth  C„  probably  go  back  to  lost  Constantinopol- 
itan  originals,  but  they  arc  esscntially  “cxpanded” 
portraits,  rather  than  clistillcd  narrative.  Calen- 
dar  cyci.es,  best  rcpresented  by  the  so-called 
Mf.noi.ogion  of  Basil  IJ.  consist  primarily  of 
sccncs  of  torturc  and  execution,  with  each  saint 
receÌYÌng  exactly  the  same  amount  of  space,  re- 
gardless  of  his  general  importancc  or  the  com- 
plexity  of  his  career. 

Narrative  cyclcs  devoted  to  a  single  saint  rarely, 
in  fact,  appcar  in  MS  form,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  brief  sequences  in  early  MSS  of  the  Homilies 
of  Gregory  of  Nazianzos  and  the  marginal  Psal- 
tf.rs.  Evcn  the  most  important  Byz.  hagiograph- 
ical  collcction  of  all,  the  ten-volume  metiologion  of 
Symeon  Metaphrastes,  was  rarely  accompanied 
by  any  illustration  other  than  portraits. 

True  biographical  cycles  are  found  primarily  in 
icon  and  monumental  painting.  A  few  scenes  from 
thc  lives  of  saints  Basil  thf.  Great,  George,  and 
Symeon  Stylites  the  F.lder  appear  in  the  pth-  and 
1  oth-C.  churches  of  Gappadocua.  But  compre- 
hensivc  narrative  scquences  beginning  with  the 
birth  and  ending  with  the  death  of  the  saint  occur 
tìrst  in  fresco  in  the  ìath  C.  and  on  the  so-called 
vita  icons  of  the  early  i;yth  C.  Scarcely  more  than 
a  dozen  of  these  icons  survive,  most  from  Sinai 
and  Cyprus;  they  prcsent  the  bust  or  full-length 
tìgurc  of  a  saint  surrounded,  usually  on  all  four 
sides,  by  a  serics  of  6,  12,  or  cven  16  compart- 
mcnts  containing  narrative  episodes  from  his  life. 
The  form  of  these  \  it a  icons  may  derive  f  rom  the 
practice,  esp.  popular  in  the  i2th  C„  of  surround- 
ing  painted  icons  with  costly  metal  framcs  (N. 
Scvccnko,  14  BSC  Abstracts  [1988]  32f).  The  fresco 
cydcs  have  no  tìxed  place  in  thc  church  but  are 
most  commonly  found  in  secondary  areas  such  as 
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tht*  nakthkx  or  thc  PASröFHORiA,  oftcn  in  con- 
nec  tion  witli  donor  tonibs.  The  number  of' 'diff’er- 
ent  saints  whosc  vitac  were  illustrated  in  either 
niedium  was  rather  limited:  before  tlte  1461  (f., 
cyeles  of  saints  Nk.iioi.as  of  Myra  and  George 
vasth  oulnumber  all  otliers.  Miracle  cycles  are 
rare,  with  tlie  exccption  of  that  of  Eustratios  on 
Sinai  (see  Fivk  Martyrs  of  Sf.basteia). 

The  fonnal  connection  ol  these  narrative  cycles 
with  the  structure  of  vita  texts  suggests  that, 
though  their  iconography  cannot  have  derived 
from  illustrated  MS  moclels  (which  apparently 
never  existed  in  large  numbers),  they  mav  none- 
theless  have  been  a  response  to  the  prescribed 
reading  of  the  Metaphrastian  Lives  at  the  or- 
thros  scrvice  in  monastic  comnninities,  a  practice 
that  can  be  documented  from  at  least  the  ìath  C. 
(Eìirhard,  Uberlieferung  2:314-18).  Though  nei- 
ther  the  monumental  nor  the  icon  cycles  strictly 
follow  tlie  Metaphrastian  or  any  other  specihc 
text,  eitlier  with  regard  to  the  general  choice  of 
scenes  or  the  details  of  any  cpisode,  tliey  do  have 
their  own  visual  comentions  comparable  to  the 
topoi  of  the  hagiographers  (H.  Maguire,  ArtB  70 
[1988]  98—99),  such  as  the  conscious  borrowing 
of  a  familiar  biblical  composition  to  illustrate  an 
event  in  the  life  of  the  saint. 

No  new  genres  of  hagiographical  illustration 
were  introcluced  after  the  i2th  C.,  though  the 
number  of  cycles  and  variety  of  saints  involved 
increasccl.  In  portraiture,  there  was  a  gradual  loss 
of  physiognomic  precision  but  a  gain  in  psycho- 
logical  range.  The  vita  cycles,  esp.  the  frescoes, 
absorhed  contemporary  Palaiologan  innovations 
in  biblical  iconography,  showing  an  increased  re- 
Iiancc  on  drama  and  multifìgured  compositions. 
The  growing  programmatic  thrust — whether  po- 
litical,  eremitical,  episcopal,  etc. — of  church  cfec- 
oration  in  this  period  also  frequently  affectcd  the 
content  of  the  hagiographical  cycles  (e.g.,  'fh. 
Gouma-Peterson,  Artli  58  [  1 97<)J  168-82;  8.  To- 
mekovic  in  Mileseva  u  istoriji  srpsko  naroda  (Bel- 
grade  1987]  51-65).  Resonances  established  be- 
tween  biblica!  and  hagiographical  cydes  grew  ever 
more  sophisticated  as  church  decoration  became 
more  and  ntore  elaborate  and  various  otherwise 
unrelated  cycles  had  to  be  unrolled  on  a  síngle 
wall  (Maguire,  supra  94—98). 

I  I 1.  (;.  Belling-Ihm,  RAC  1 4 :(><5 — <)(>.  A.  C!uuzínikolaou. 
Itfth  2:1034—93.  P-  Mijoeié,  Mfiiotng  (Bclgrade  1973).  Sev- 
c:enko,  Sieholas  155-73.  K.  Weit/mann.  "leon  I’rograins  ol 


ihe  I2th  and  1 3 1 h  eeiuuries  at  Sinai,"  IH'.hAl'.  1  12  (19H4) 
(>3-1  it>.  Th.  Goimia-Peierson,  "Narraliee  Cvdes  ofSaints' 
I.iees  in  Bw.antine  Churehes  from  the  Teulh  to  the  Mid- 
Fourleenih  Century."  CUrThR  30  (1985)  31—44.  -N.I’.S. 

HAGIOGRAPHY,  iuodern  term  for  a  genre  of 
Bvz.  LiihRATCRF  whose  aims  were  the  veneration 
of  the  saint  and  the  creation  of  an  ideal  of  Chris- 
tian  behavior  as  weil  as  documemation  and  enter- 
tainment.  As  a  portrayal  of  historical  personages, 
hagiography  overlaps  with  historiography,  con- 
veying  historical  information,  using  chronides  as 
sources,  and,  in  tuni,  semng  as  a  source  for 
chronides;  as  an  edifying  genre,  hagiography  niay 
bear  resemblance  to  the  sermon.  Three  major 
types  of  hagiography  already  existed  in  the  early 
centuries  oí  the  empire:  martyrion,  the  account 
of  a  martyr’s  trial  and  execution;  vita,  a  saint’s 
biography;  and  apophi  hegmata  pairum,  a  col- 
lection  of  wise  sayings  ol' hennits.  Probably  by  the 
yth  G.  the  dcscription  of  posthumous  miragles 
was  established  as  a  separatc  type. 

Hagiography  provídes  a  varietv  of  information 
to  the  Byzantinist  (E.  Halkin,  13  CEB ,  Main  Papers 
XI  [OxforcI  1966J  1  — 10).  f'irst  of  all,  saints’  lives 
convey  data  concerning  their  heroes  and  the  mon- 
asteries  and/or  cities  where  they  lived.  Second, 
since  a  number  ofsaims  played  important  political 
roles,  their  biographies  contain  data,  sometimes 
uuique,  about  momentous  events,  although  the 
reliability  of  the  evidence  may  varv  from  onc  vita 
to  the  next.  Soine  vitae  are  biased,  others  indif- 
ferent  to  rcality  ancl  so  concerned  with  their  edi- 
fying  or  propagandizing  purpose  that  chronology 
is  distorted,  events  invented,  suppressed,  or  trans- 
lerred  from  other  vitae.  More  dependable  are 
hagiographic  data  on  everyl>ay  life.  I  he  style  of 
hagiographical  works  ranged  from  higlily  ele- 
vated  to  simple,  inclining  toward  the  vernacular. 
Sometimes  they  are  full  of  vivid  details,  and  ad- 
yentures  01  ncroes  are  woven  into  a  roinance  witii 
stich  elements  as  travel,  shipwreck,  concealment, 
and  pursuit.  The  account  of  miracles,  including 
posthumous  ones,  is  a  typic.al  element  ol  hagiog- 
raphy. 

Early  hagiography  (461— 761  C.)  tried  to  reject 
the  ancient  values  of  urban  civilization:  tlie  iioly 
man  was  liberated  from  liis  obligations  toward 
society  and  authority  and  submitted  exclusively  to 
God,  fbr  whose  sake  he  was  ready  to  endure 
poverty,  suffering,  and  tortures:  accordingly,  the 
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ukskr  i  was  ( hoscn  as  tht-  niost  typitat  sctting  lor 
the  saint’s  exploits  (Antony  thk  Grkat).  Wlicn 
thc  saint  cntered  the  city  gates,  it  was  to  rcjcct  the 
traditional  nonns  of  behavior  (Symkon  of  Kmksa). 
Faniily  ties  wete  rcnonnccd  (Ai.kxios  Homo  Dki), 
artcl  the  saint  was  closer  to  wild  hcasts  than  to  his 
relatÌY'es.  A  shaineínl  past,  sttch  as  prostitution, 
was  not  an  obslade  to  holiness;  neilhcr  were  illit- 
eracy,  ugliness,  or  poverty.  Early  hagiography  cni- 
phasi/ed  the  coIlectivc  nature  oí  the  body  oí  saints: 
many  martyrs  met  execution  in  grotips,  and  the 
wise  “fathcrs”  oi'thc  apophlhegmatn  were  a  laceless 
throrig,  who  can  hardly  bc  distiiiguished  as  indi- 
YÌduals.  On  the  other  hantl,  the  individiialiiy  ol 
the  hagiographer  was  maintained,  and  thc  most 
famous  hagiographers  oí  the  period  (Athanasios 
of  Alexandria,  joiin  Moschos,  Lkomtos  of  Nka- 
folis,  Sofhronios  oí  fetusalem)  are  vvell-knovvn 
personalilies.  The  main  centers  of  hagiographic 
production  were  tlie  cities  and  monastcries  of 
F.gypt,  Palestinc,  and  Syria. 

With  the  gencral  clecline  of  literary  activity  I  rom 
the  late  yth  and  through  almost  the  entire  8th  C., 
hagiography  diminished;  it  rcgeneratcd  slightly 
before  800,  first  in  thc  eastern  provinces,  and 
flourished  from  the  pth  to  1  tth  C.  f  he  passionate 
denial  of  ancient  ideals  t.hat  was  typical  of  earlier 
saints’  lives  lessened:  the  daring  hermit  gavc  way 
to  the  efficient  builder  of  the  monastic  community 
(Athanasios  ok  Athos,  Lazaros  of  Mt.  Gai.f- 
stos),  the  wiid  holy  fooi.  made  his  way  into  the 
establishment  (Basil  ihe  Younger),  prostitutes 
and  women  in  disguísc  were  replaced  by  the  ideal 
rnatron  (Mary  thf.  Younger).  The  sanctiry  of 
family  tics  Yvas  assumcd  as  a  virtuc,  although  not 
consistently  (A.  Kazhdan,  lìymntion  54  1 1984]  188- 
92).  The  saint’s  political  role  was  highly  esteemed, 
his  connections  with  Gonstantinopolitan  f  unction- 
aries  carefully  stressed:  some  vitae  (Euthymios, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople)  avoid  the  miraculous 
elements,  cxcept  for  the  saint’s  foresight,  and 
emphasize  the  saint’s  rolc  in  political  and  ccclesi- 
astical  struggles;  thc  Lifc  of  Ignatios,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  is  a  purely  political  pamphlet 
against  Photios.  'fhe  collectÌY  ity  of  martyrs  begiits 
to  disappear;  it  is  signifiamt  that  the  story  of  the 
Forty-two  Martyrs  of  Amorion  was  produccd 
in  several  versions,  somc  of  which  accpiired  indi- 
vidual  heroes.  W?e  know  little  about  iudividual 
hagiographers  of  this  period,  although  sonie  of 
them  (Niketas,  author  of  the  Life  of  Philaretos 


lhe  Merciful,  and  esp.  Cregory,  hagiographer 
of  Basil  thc  Youngcr)  provide  some  personal  in- 
formation.  Ignatios  the  Deacon  was  probably 
theonlv  professional  hagiographer  of  the  period. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  collection  artd  editing  of 
old  vitae  attracted  distinguished  writers,  such  as 
Niretas  Daytd  1’afhi.agon  and  csp.  Symeon  Me- 

TAFHRASTES. 

Fhe  Lifc  ol  L-azaros  ol  Calesios  is  the  last  great 
piccc  of  nth-C.  hagiography.  In  the  t2th  C. 
iiitellectnals  betarne  critical  of  t.he  image  of  the 
holy  man:  hagiographical  production  was  scanty 
(P.  Magdalino  in  Ryz.  Sainl  52-54),  and  Fusta- 
thios  of  Thes s alon i k E  composed  a  spectacular 
“anti-vita”  of  Philotheos  oe  Ofsirion.  At  the 
same  time  some  cvidence  of  popular  hagiography 
is  preset  Y’ed:  thc  Lile  of  Paraskeve  was  reportedly 
hurned  by  ordcr  of  thc  patriarch  because  of  its 
Y'ernacular  character,  and  the  miracles  of  St. 
( ìeorge,  some  oí  which  should  be  dated  in  the 
i2th  C.,  conjure  up  an  image  of  the  saint  as  a 
clever  fellow,  ready  to  bargain  and  conscious  of 
his  proht.  Fhe  authors  of  “popular”  vitae  pluriged 
into  anonymity,  whereas  we  have  the  names  of 
some  professional  writers,  such  as  Prodromos 
and  Tzf.tzes,  Yvho  tried  their  skill  at  saints’  iives, 
although  their  hagiographical  essays  are  not  their 
best  work.  The  interest  in  autobiografhy  as  a 
redeveloping  genre,  as  well  as  the  propagation  of 
the  military  ideal,  contributed  to  the  decline  of 
hagiography:  Psellos  attempted  to  rewrite  the 
Life  of  Auxentios,  permeating  his  work  with 
autobiographical  elements;  Blemmydes  wrote  his 
OYvn  liiography — he  did  not  expect  his  disciples  to 
culogize  his  Y’irtues. 

Some  hagiographers  of  the  Palaiologan  period 
(Cregory  II  of  Cyfrus,  Constantine  Arropoli- 
ies,  Theodora  Raoulaina)  preferred  the  Iauda- 
tion  of  saints  froin  earlier  periods,  while  others 
concentrated  on  the  lives  ol  contemporaries.  Some 
Y'itae  took  the  form  of  biographies  ol  politicians 
(Emp.  John  III  Vatatzes,  patriarchs  Arsenios 
Autoreianos,  Josefii  I,  Athanasios  I,  Isidore  I 
Boucheiras)  and  theologians,  such  as  Palamas. 
Tlieir  anti-PalaioIogan  resistance  or  principles  of 
church  independcnce  are  the  predominant  rea- 
sons  for  the  recognition  of  tlieir  sainthood  (R- 
Macrides  in  Byz.  Saint  68).  Other  writers  empha- 
sizcd  the  ascetic:  life  of  the  hermit  (Nifhon,  Ro- 
mylos,  Maximos  Kausokalybites). 

'Phe  Bollandists  laid  the  foundations  of  the  study 
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of'  hagiography  (H.  Iielehaye,  L'oeuwe  des  fíollutid- 
istes  à  travers  trois  siècles  (1615— /9 15)  [Brussels 
1959])-  1°  rhe  1 9lh  C.  a  critical  approach  toward 
hagiography  deve!oped:  H.  Usener  (Kleine  SchriJ- 
ten,  voI.  3  [Leipzig-Berlin  1 9 1 4 J  74—104)  attacked 
Christian  legend  frorn  two  points — as  liistorical 
f'raud  and  for  the  alleged  construirig  of'the  image 
of'  the  saint  in  terms  of  ancient  mythology.  Dele- 
haye  lirnited  Usener’s  hypercriticisrn  and  tried  to 
distinguish  trustworthy  and  legendary  texts.  The 
Munich  school  (Ehrhard)  and  later  Bollandists 
(Halkin)  concentrated  on  collection  and  classifi- 
cation  of  hagiographical  works,  and  vitae  were 
broaclly  used  as  sources  for  historical  inforrnation 
(Rudakov,  Magoulias),  but  only  recently  has  the 
tendency  developed  to  use  saints’  lives  as  docu- 
ments  for  ideology  and  social  psychology  (Brown, 
Patlagean,  Magdalino).  In  this  case  the  old  prob- 
lern  of  reliability  loses  its  significance:  regardless 
of  its  legendary  nature,  hagiography  is  an  impor- 
tant  means  of  understanding  how  the  Bvz.  per- 
ceived  their  world. 

LlT.  tìHG,  BHG  Auct.,  BHG  Nmt.Auct.  F.  Halkin,  Re- 
dterches  et  documenls  d’hagiographie  byzantine  (Brusscls  1971). 
R.  Aigrain,  L'hagiographie  (Paris  1953).  H.  Deleliaye,  Cinq 
leçons  sur  La  mélhode  hagùtgraphigue  (Brussels  1934)-  A.  Ehr- 
hard,  Ùbrrlieferung  und  Bestand  der  hagiugraphischen  und 
homiletischen  l.iteralur  der  gna.hnthen  Kirche,  3  vo!s.  (Leipzig 
1937-52),  with  W.  Abschlag,  Theologische  Literaturzeitung  9 1 
(1966)  797-800.  A.P.  Rudakov,  Ucerht  vizantijskoj  hul'tury  po 
iannym  greceskoj  agiograjii  (Moscow  1917;  rp.  London  1970). 
E.  Paclagean,  P.  Richí.  Hagiograptue,  cultures  et  sociétés  (JVe- 
XIIe  siècles)  (Paris  1981).  J.W.  Ncsbitt,  “A  Geographical  and 
Chronological  Guide  to  Greek  Saint  [uV]  Livcs,"  OrChrP  35 
(1969)  443-89.  Ch.  Loparev,  Greceshije  iüija  sijatych  VIII  1 
IX  vekov  (Petrograd  1914).  A.  Laiou-Thomadakis,  “Saints 
and  Society  in  the  Late  Byzantine  Empire,”  in  Charanù 
Studies  84-1 14.  -A.R..  A.M.T. 

HAGIOTHEODORITES  ('AytoöeoôwptrTjç),  a 
family  of  Byz.  civil  and  ecclesiastical  functionaries 
attested  from  the  first  half  of  the  tgth  C.  The 
first  known  were  Constantine,  lawyer,  philoso- 
pher,  and  rhetorician  at  John  II  s  court,  artd  i\i- 
cholas,  protos  of  a  monastery  (named  on  a  seal). 
They  became  esp.  influential  under  Manuel  I: 
John  was  his  favorite  but  fell  from  imperial  favor; 
later  three  brothers  played  iinportant  roles — the 
logothetes  tou  dromou  Michael  (from  1158?),  the 
eparch  of  Constantinople  John  (ca.i  160);  and  Ni- 
cholas,  metropolitan  of  Athens  in  the  1  t6os  and 
7os.  Ronstas  Hagiotheodorites  served  as  logothetes 
ca.1258  and  then  as  Theodore  ITs  private  secre- 
tary. 


1.1  t.  A.  Ra/.hdan,  “Bral  ja  Ajol'eodoriiy  pri  dvore  Mau- 
uila  Roinnina,"  ZRVI  9  (19(1(1)  85-94.  Laurcnl,  Corpus  -z, 
nos.  225-440.  P\,P,  nos.  240-41.  -A.K. 

HAIMORRHOISSA,  HEALING  OF.  See  Mira- 
ci.es  of  Chris  i  . 

HAIMOS,  MOUNT.  See  Bai.rans. 

HAIR  (NÓp.77).  Tlie  Byz.  church  iuherited  ftom 
primitive  Christianity  a  negative  attitude  toward 
hairstyling:  “Flowdng  locks,”  says  St.  Paul  ( 1  Cor 
11:14),  “disgrace  a  man,”  and  the  image  of  the 
unkempt  John  the  Baptist  was  an  embodiment  of 
the  rejection  of  haircuts.  This  attitude  prevailed 
more  or  less  unchanged  to  the  last  ccnturies  of 
Byz.  Despite  this  clear-cut  ecclesiastical  position, 
the  tendency  to  care  about  hairstyles  emergecl 
time  and  again. 

In  the  late  Roman  period,  men  were  clean- 
shaven  and  generally  wore  their  hair  short;  those 
who  w'ore  long  hair  in  plaits  or  curled  were  re- 
garded  as  effeminate.  In  the  6th  C.  the  youth  of 
the  circus  factions  styled  their  haír  in  the  “Hunnic” 
fashion:  long  at  the  nape  and  shaved  at  the  front 
of  the  head.  By  the  ioth  C.  nten  wore  their  hair 
longer,  ancl  even  monks  adopted  longer  hair- 
styles,  to  the  dismay  of  the  church.  In  the  i2th 
C.  moralists  inveighed  against  excessive  attention 
to  hairstyling.  On  the  other  hand,  both  hair  and 
beard  were  indicative  of  social  status  and  depri- 
vation  of  either  was  considered  a  punishment. 
Hair  color  was  also  significant;  the  term  xantha 
(’thne  (“blond  tribes”)  designated  the  peoples  of 
central  and  eastern  Europe,  in  contrast  to  the 
dark-haired  peoples  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  predominant  hair  fashion  for  women 
tbroughout  the  centuries  was  parted  in  the  center 
and  held  in  place  with  a  comb  or  band.  Combs 
rnade  ot  bone  are  oiten  found  ìn  archaeologica) 
excavations.  Outside  the  house  women  w’ere  ex- 
pected  to  cover  their  head  wáth  veils.  Both  men 
and  women  were  admonished  not  to  w'ear  wigs  or 
to  dye  their  hair.  (See  also  Barber.) 

i.it.  Koukoulcs,  tìios  4:342-72.  H.G.  Beck,  “Orthodoxie 
und  Alllag,”  ìn  Festschrift  Stratos  2:334!.  -Ap.K.,  A.K. 

HAIRORNAMENT.  Justinian’s  Digest  (34.2.25. 10) 
classes  as  jewelry  headgf.ar  such  as  “headdresses. 
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tui'bans  and  half-turbans,  a  head  covering,  a  pearl 
hairpin  that  woinen  are  accustomed  to  possess, 
saffron-colored  [hairj  nets."  Only  traces  of  such 
hair  ornaments  survive.  but  three  inain  types  are 
depictcd  in  Byz.  art. 

1.  A  jeweled  band  that  ìs  worn  on  the  fdrehead 
at  the  hairline.  Only  the  part  from  ear  to  car  can 
bc  seen;  tliis  part  presuinably  continued  around 
the  back  of  the  head,  under  thc  hair,  as  a  band 
of  fabric. 

2.  A  circlet,  often  jewelcd,  worn  around  a  clii- 
gnon  on  the  top  of  the  head.  A  jeweled  diadem, 
now  in  Baltimore  ( Jewelery:  Ancient  to  Modern,  ed. 
A.  Garside  [New  York  1980],  no.420),  has  been 
interpreted  as  this  second  type,  or  as  part  <»f  a 
jeweled  collar.  It  could  also  be  part  of  a  jeweled 
bancl. 

3.  An  ornamented  mesh  or  net,  worn  over  the 
entire  head,  reaching  to  the  forehead. 

AIl  three  types  seem  to  be  conlemporary  and 
appear  in  the  Theodora  panel  at  S.  Yitalc,  Ra- 
VKNNA. 

i.rr.  Koukoules,  Bios  4:367!.  -S.D.C. 

HALABÎYAH.  See  Zenobia. 

HALMYROS  ('AA/uupòç,  name  derived  from  the 
salt-fiats  in  the  area),  eommonly  known  as  the 
“Two  Hahnyroi”  because  of  its  double  fortified 
citadels,  city  in  central  Greece  on  the  Pagasitic 
Gulf  south  of  modern  Volos.  It  is  identified  with 
modern  Tsingeli  and  Rephalosis  near  ancient 
Halos.  In  late  antiquity  an  agrieultural  settlement 
is  attested  at  nearby  Aidonion,  with  oil  and  wine 
presses  (N.  Nikonanos,  ArchDelt  26  [1971]  Chroni- 
kon  jiafj.  In  the  i2th  C.  Halmyros  played  an 
important  role  as  an  entrepôt  for  Yenice,  Genoa, 
and  Pisa,  succeeding  Nea  Anchialos  and  Deme- 
trias  as  the  primary  port  of  1  hessaly.  I  he  Vene- 
tians  attacked  Halmyros  in  1171  as  retaliation  for 
the  massacre  in  Constantinople,  and  in  1198  its 
ports  were  again  opened  to  them.  In  1204  it  was 
first  given  to  the  cleposed  AIexios  III  as  a  place 
of  retirement  but  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Latins;  by  1246  it  was  under  the  control  of  Mi- 
chael  II  of  Epiros  and  in  1249  >s  attested  as  the 
center  of  a  theme  of  the  empire  of  Nicaea.  Hal- 
myros  was  attacked  and  occupied  by  the  Catalan 
Grand  Company  between  1307  and  1310.  'I'he 


city  had  a  signitìcant  Jewish  cominunìty.  'fhe  bishop 
of  Halmyros  was  suf  fragan  of  Larissa. 

Little  remains  of  the  two  fortitìed  acropolises 
or  the  Byz.  town  between  thcm,  although  several 
churches,  many  of'  them  belonging  to  the  Italian 
communities,  are  attestecl  in  documents  from  the 
i2th  C.  onward.  Some  Byz.  sculpture  (N.  Gian- 
nopoulos,  BZ  25  [1925]  339-46),  seals  (Idein,  BZ 
17  [1908J  131-40;  18  [1909J  502-10),  and  in- 
scriptions  (Idem,  BCH  14(1890]  240-44;  15  [1891] 
562-71;  23  [1899]  396-400)  have  been  found. 
The  so-callcd  Alonissos  ship,  whosc  wreckage  was 
discovcred  011  the  seabed  just  off  the  island  of 
Pelagos,  was  perhaps  involved  in  trade  with  Hal- 
myros.  It  contained  a  large  cargo  of  pottery  of 
the  1  2th  C.  (Ch.  Kritzas,  Athens  Annals  of  Archaeoi- 
ogy  4  L 1 97 1 J  176-82). 

lit.  'I'JB  1:170!.  Abranica,  Thessalia  65!’,  166—73.  N. 
Giannopoulou.  Ta  Phthiotika  (Athens  1691).  -T.E.G. 

HALO.  See  Nimbus. 

HAMÄH.  See  Epiphaneia. 

HAMÄH  TREASURES.  See  Kaper  Koraon 
Treasure;  Macarat  ai.-Nl,cmän  Treasure. 

HAMDÀNIDS,  Muslim  dynasty  in  Mosul  and  esp. 
at  Aleppo,  of  Taghlibite  Arab  origin  (ca.868- 
1015/16).  The  independent  emirate  was  estab- 
lished  at  Mosul  between  930  and  934,  and  under 
Nâsir  al-Dawla  extended  pow'er  over  most  of  up- 
per  Mesopotamia.  Näsir  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Abû  Taghlib,  who  resisted  Byz.  attack  in  972  but 
infuriated  John  Tzimiskes  by  capturing  the  do- 
mestihos  Melias,  who  died  in  captivity.  In  976  Abû 
Taghlib  supported  the  rebellion  of  Bardas  Skle- 
ros.  The  Hamdänid  dynasty  at  Aleppo  began  in 
944  under  Sayf  al-Daw'la.  Many  Hamclänids  left 
Aleppo  because  of  the  Byz.  threat.  The  Hamdän- 
ids  were  forced  to  maneuver  between  Fätimids, 
Buwayhids,  and  Byz.  Sacd  al-Dawla,  the  son  of 
Sayf  al-Dawda,  massacred  many  monks  at  Dayr 
SenLän,  in  response  to  the  Byz.  invasion  of  985. 
The  Byz.  governor  of  Antioch,  Michael  Bourtzes, 
helpeci  the  Hamdânids  against  the  Fätimids,  but 
Hamdänid  power  dedined  after  the  Byz.  treaty 
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with  the  Fätimids  in  1001 .  A  son  of  Sayl  al-Dawla, 
Abu’I  Hayjâc,  íied  to  Basil  II  and  later  probably 
con\erted  to  Christianity.  Sa'd's  minister  I.u’ln 
and  Sacd  himself  prostrated  themselves  before 
Basil  II  in  995.  Lu’lu’s  son  Mansür  Hed  to  Bvz.  in 
1015/16  and  received  a  castle  for  aiding  Romanos 
III  in  northern  Syria  in  1030. 

ur.  M.  Canarcì,  £/’  3:126-31.  Idein,  Hisloire  de  in  dy- 
nastie  des  H'amdanides  de  Jatûra  et  de  Syríe  (Algiers-Paris 
ujrji).  R.J.  Bikhazi,  “The  Hamdanid  Uynasty  oí  Mesopo- 
tamia  and  North  Syria  254-404/868-1014"  (Ph.O.  diss., 
Univ.  <>f  Mich.,  1981).  -W.E.R. 

HAMILTON  PSALTER.  See  Psaltf.r. 

HAND  OF  GOD.  The  image  of  a  hand  emanating 
from  clouds  or  an  arc  of  Heaven  appears  iu  both 
Christian  and  imperial  art  in  the  4th  C.  Its  Chris- 
tian  use  surely  derives  from  earlier  Jewish  art, 
wliere  it  is  an  image  of  God’s  voice  or  word, 
amplifying  scriptural  metaphors  of  God’s  hand  as 
his  power  or  protection.  In  imperial  art,  the  hand 
displaces  fully  embodied  deities  and  functions  dif- 
ferently  and  more  actively.  In  medallions  of  Con- 
stantine  I  the  Great,  for  example,  a  hand  reaches 
out  to  crown  the  emperor  or  draw  him  upward 
at  his  apotheosis.  The  gesturing  hand  of  Jewish 
tradition  continues  in  later  Christian  art  to  signify 
the  voice  or  approbation  of  God,  appearing  in 
suc  h  New  Testament  compositions  as  the  Baptism 
and  Ascension  as  well  as  in  numerous  Old  Tes- 
tament  scenes.  Other  4th-  through  6th-C.  images, 
however,  based  on  the  imperial  version,  show  the 
hand  actually  drawing  Christ  upward  at  his  As- 
cension,  or  holding  a  crown  over  Christ,  the  Cross, 
the  Virgin  Mary,  or  a  saint.  This  version  vanishes 
in  later  Byz.  art,  where  Christ  himself  confers 
crowns  on  rulers  and  performs  concrete  acts. 
Probably  a  distinct,  later  development  is  the  huge 
hand  holding  souls  in  the  I.ast  Jl’Dümf.nt  (cf. 
Wisdom  of  Solomon  3:1),  seen  in  late  Byz.  monu- 
ments  (Chora). 

Fhe  theme  of  “the  king’s  heart  in  the  hand  of 
God”  (Pr  21:1)  that,  for  fathers  of  the  church, 
had  imposed  liinits  on  imperial  authority,  was 
reinterpreted  in  the  Justìnianic  period  to  mean 
thc  all-embracing  authority  of  the  basileus  (H.  Hat- 
tenhauer,  ZSavKan  67  [1981]  1-21). 

ui.  Grabar,  Fin  Ant.  2:791-94.  M.  Ririgin,  La  mano 
dwina  nell'iearittgrafia  cristuina  (Yatican  1976). 

-A.W.C..  A.C. 


HAPLOUCHEIR,  MICHAEL,  member  of  the 
senate  who  eagerly  supported  Androniros  I  in 
1183;  Eustathios  of  Thessalonirf.  acrimoni- 
ously  censured  Haploucheir  ('  AnEoo^EÌp)  fbr  his 
dishonest  behavior  (F.ust.  Thess.,  Capture  44.19— 
20).  He  probably  belonged  to  the  same  family  of 
cÌYÌIian  nobility  as  Thomas  Haploucheir,  judge  of 
the  velum  under  Manuel  I.  Haploucheir  has  been 
identified,  on  good  grounds,  with  the  poet  ol  the 
same  name,  who  wrote  a  short  iambic  dramalion 
presenting  a  debatc  betwecn  a  rustic  who  praiscs 
Fortune  and  a  wise  man  (sophos)  who  lamcnts  his 
miserable  fate  and  is  ready  to  renounce  his  fame 
and  become  a  craftsman.  The  theme  of  a  poor 
intellectual’s  envy  of  a  well-to-do  artisan  is  typical 
of  i2th-C.  writers  such  as  John  Tzetzes  and 
Theodore  Prodromos. 

f.d.  P.I..M.  I.eone,  “Michaelis  Hapluchiris  vcrsus  cum 
cxccrptis,”  Hyzantion  39  (1969)  268—79. 

i.jt.  Q.  Calaudella,  “Michele  Apluchiro  e  il  ‘Pìuto'  di 
Aristofane,”  Dioniso  8  (1940—41)  88—93.  -A.K. 

HARAWl,  AL-,  more  fully  Taql  al-Dín  Abü  al- 
Hasan  cAlî  al-Harawí,  Arab  autlior,  ascetic,  and 
traveler;  born  Mosul,  died  Aleppo  1215.  He  bad 
a  varied  career  as  preacher  in  Baghdad  and  Aleppo 
and  as  envoy  and  confidant  of  the  Ayyübid  sul- 
tans,  including  Saladin.  In  the  course  of  his  mis- 
sions  he  traveled  widely,  to  Palestine  and  Egypt, 
and  in  i  175  to  Norman  Sicily.  He  also  visited 
Constantinople,  where  he  met  Emp.  Manuel  I 
Romnenos.  His  vivíd  descriptions  of  thc  Hippo- 
drome  and  the  statues  of  Constantinople  are  part.ly 
reproduced  by  Yäqüt,  al-QAZWÍNî,  and  orher  en- 
cyclopedists.  His  three  principa)  works  are  the 
Guide  to  Ihe  Places  of  Pilgnmage ,  Memoir  on  the  Ruses 
of  War,  and  Last  Counsels  of  al-Harawi. 

ed.  Kitab  al-Ishärät  ihi  nudnfnt  at-úyurat  (fíuide) — fíuide 
de.s  lieux  de  /lèlerinage.  ed.  J.  Sourdel-Thomine,  2  vo!s.  (Da- 
niascus  1953—57).  with  Fr.  ir.  Al-Tadhkira  at-Huruwiyya  fi'l- 
.//.  T./.;...  ,.a  . i.....  »1  . ...,;i..  a'.'.  £*'.,..e 

al-Harawî  à  un  prince  ayyubide.”  HEO  17  ( 1961-62)  205- 
(ìfi,  wiih  Fr.  tr.  Al-Wasiyya  al-Harau’iyya  (Counsels) — eti.  eadem, 
‘i.e  testanienl  poIitique  du  shaikh  'Alî  al-Harawí,"  in  Araltìr 
and  fslamic  Studies  in  Honor  uf  Hamilton  A.R.  Gibb  (Cam- 
briclge,  Mass.-I.eiden  1965)  609-18,  witfi  Fr.  tr. 

ur.  J.  Sourdcl-Thontine,  El~  3:178.  -A.Sh..  A.M.T. 


HARBAYILLE  TRIPTYCH.  See  I  rirtyc  h. 
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HARMENOPOULOS,  CONSTANTINE,  i^th-C. 
jurist.  Harmenopoulos  ('Ap/lcróttoiiAoç)  signed  a 
document  of  1345  (Chil.  134)  as  sebastos  andjudge 
ofl'hessaIonike;  by  1349  he  was  also  a  notnophylax , 
after  1359  hrites  katholikos.  He  eompiled  a  “corpus” 
<tf  secular  and  canon  law.  Seeular  law  is  repre- 
sented  by  the  Hexahiblos  (Six  Rooks),  also  called 
the  Procheiron  notnon  (Handbook  of  the  Laws),  of' 
1345.  This  compilation  grew  out  of  the  Pro- 
oheiron  but  adds  excerpts  f'rom  the  Synopsis  Ba- 
silicorum,  the  law  book  of'  Miehael  Attaleiatf.s, 
the  Synopsis  minor,  the  Peira,  and  the  work  of 
Julian  of  Asralon.  Harmenopoulos  organized 
the  legal  material  into  a  new  systetn,  which  made 
it  easier  to  use  and  thus  enormously  popular;  it 
is  transmitted  in  almost  70  MSS.  In  praetice  it 
served  as  a  law  code  (in  Creece  into  the  2oth  C.) 
and  was  adopted  in  several  Slavic  countries.  At- 
tached  to  the  Hexahiblos  as  a  regular  component 
is  the  Farmer’s  Law,  presumably  reorganized  by 
Harmenopoulos  (I.  Medvedev  in  VizOc  [Moscow 
1982]  2  16-33). 

Canon  law  is  represented  by  the  Epitome  ca- 
nonum  of'  Harmenopoulos,  which  contains  a  selec- 
tion  of  canons  with  commentaries  (PG  150:45— 
168),  a  confession  of  faith  (PG  150:29—32),  and  a 
treatise  on  heresies  (19—29).  Soine  shorter  works 
of'  Harmenopoulos  are  also  transmitted  ( lexika ,  an 
enkomion  on  St.  Demetrios). 

ed.  G.E.  Heimbach,  Consiantini  Harmenoputi:  Manuale 
iegum  sive  Hexabiblos  (Leipzig  1851;  rp.  Aalen  1969).  Eng. 
<r.  of  book  6  by  E.H.  Freshfield  (Cambridge  1930). 

I.IT.  K.Ci.  Pitsakes,  Konstantinou  Armenopoulou  Procheiron 
Nomon  e  Hexabiblm  (Athens  1971)  £'-pux'.  Idem,  “Gregoriou 
Akindynou:  Anekdote  Pragmateia  peri  (Konstantinou?) 
Harmenopouiou,”  F.peteris  Jientrou  Historias  Hellenitíou  l)i- 
katou  19  (1972)  111-216.  Ideni,  “Gyro  apo  tis  peges  tcs 
'F.piiomes  Ranonon’  iou  Ronsiantinou  Armenopoulou,” 
ibid.  23  (1976)  85-122,  M.Th.  Fögen,  “Die  Scholien  zur 
HexabibIos  iin  Codex  Vetustissimus  Y'aticanus  Ottoboni- 
anus  gr.  440.”  FM  4  (1981)  256-345.  Eadem.  “Hexabiblos 
autta,"  FM  7  (1986)  259-333.  -M.Th.F. 

HARNESSMARER.  See  Lorotomos. 

HAROLD  HARDRADA  (or  more  properly  Har- 
dradi,  “Hard-Ruler”),  king  of  Norway  as  Harold 
III  (1046-66);  born  1015,  died  Stamford  Bridge, 
England,  25  Sept.  1066.  In  1030  or  1031  Harold 
(’ApáArTjç)  Hed  from  Norway  to  Jaroslav  of  Kiev 
and  reached  Byz.  probablv  in  1034  (J.  Shepard. 
JÒR  22  [1973]  150).  Harold  and  his  Yarangians 


participated  in  several  Byz.  military  campaigns: 
in  Sicily  with  Maniares,  in  Bulgaria  against  Del- 
jan,  and  probably  against  Muslims  in  the  Ae- 
gean.  The  report  in  Norwegian  sagas  of  his  hght 
against  Pechenegs — in  1036  according  to  K.  Cig- 
gaar  (BalkSt  21  [1980]  385—401) — -and  of  hisjour- 
ney  to  jerusalem  is  questionab!e.  He  was  granted 
the  title  of  spatharohandidatos.  A  supporter  of  Mi- 
chael  IV,  Harold  probably  took  part  in  the  de- 
position  and  blinding  of  Michael  V.  Because  Con- 
stantine  IX  changed  the  Byz.  attitude  toward  the 
Rus’  and  Varangians  (G.  I.itavrin,  VizVrem  27 
[1967]  8 3 f  )  or  because  he  suspected  that  Harold 
would  join  the  rebellious  Maniakes  (A.  Poppe,  BS 
32  [1971]  28),  the  emperor  imprisoned  Harold. 
He  escaped  and  reached  Kiev  probably  in  winter 
1042/3.  I11  spring  1045  he  married  Jaroslav’s 
daughter  Elizabeth  and  possibly  incited  Jaroslav 
to  attack  Constantinople.  Byz.  coins  brought  to 
Scandinavia  by  Harold  in  1045  nray  have  served 
as  models  for  Danish  mints  (P.  Grierson,  ByzF  1 
[1966]  124—38;  M.  Hendy,  NChron  10  [1970]  187- 
97)- 

lit.  S.  Blöndal,  The  Varangians  of  Byzantium,  rev.  and  tr. 
B.S.  Benedikz.  (Cambridge  1978)  54-102,  209-14. 

— A.K.,  C.M.B. 


HARROWING  OF  HELL.  See  Anastasis. 


HÄRÜN  AL-RASHÎD  (’A apá>v),  caliph  of  the 
cAbbäsids  (789-809);  born  al-Rayy  (near  Tehran) 
Feb.  766,  died  Tûs  (Khuräsän)  24  Mar.  809.  He 
was  the  son  of  Caliph  Muhammad  al-Mahdi  (775- 
85).  In  780  the  young  Härün  invaded  the  Ar- 
meniakon  and  took  Semaluous,  and  in  782  he  was 
enabled  by  the  defection  of  the  Byz.  general 
'Fatzates  to  advance  to  Chrysoupolis  and  force 
Empress  Irene  to  make  peace.  During  the  nego- 
tiations  he  captured  and  held  the  eunuch  Siau- 
rakios  until  Irene  signed  a  three-year  treaty  re- 
quiring  the  Byz.  to  release  all  prisoners,  pay  an 
annual  tribute  of  70,000  dinars,  and  make  com- 
mercial  concessions.  As  caliph,  Härün  strength- 
ened  his  border  wifh  Byz.  by  building  frontier 
fortresses  linking  up  with  T’arsos.  He  paid  special 
attention  to  the  fleet,  which  several  times  attacked 
Cyprus  and  Rhodes.  In  790  Härün’s  navy  de- 
feated  a  Byz.  force  off  Attaleia;  Theophilos  the 
strategos  of  Kibyrrhaiotai  was  captured  and  exe- 
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cuted  af  ter  refusing  Härün’s  order  to  turn  traitor. 
In  79(1  Härûn  made  Raqqa  ou  the  F.uphrates  his 
chief  residence,  probably  anticipating  sustained 
cainpaigns  against  Byz.  and  eastern  Iran.  In  798 
‘Abbâsid  forces  invaded  Byz.  territory  to  Ephesus. 
Härün  initially  refused  Irene’s  recjuest  lor  peace. 
but.  after  Khazar  attacks  on  his  northern  ffank, 
he  signeci  a  ídur-year  treaty  again  requiring  tbe 
Bvz.  to  pay  annttal  tribute  to  the  Arabs.  He  per- 
sonally  campaigned  against  Byz.  in  803  and  in 
806,  when  he  captured  Herakleia  and  Tyann  and 
exacted  a  humiliating  treaty  stipulating  that  Enip. 
Nikephoros  1  annually  pay  30,000  solidi  ancl  a 
head  tax  of  3  solidi  f  or  himself  and  his  son  Stau- 
rakios.  Hârün  destroyed  c  hurches  in  frontier  areas 
to  punish  what  he  thought  were  pro-Byz.  sym- 
pathies.  He  died  campaigning  in  Rhurâsän. 

lit.  M.  Canard,  “I.a  prise  cl'Héraclée  el  les  relalions 
entre  Härün  ar-Rashìd  ei  l’empereur  Nicéphore  ler,"  /ív 
mntion  32  (1962)  345-79.  H.  Hennedy.  The  Early  Abbasid 
Caliphatr  (I.ondon  1981)  115-34.  F-  Omar.  ET  3:232-34. 

-P.A.H. 

HÄRÜN  IBN  YAHYÀ,  çgh-ioth-C.  Arab  au- 
thor.  Captured  as  a  civilian  (a  fact  usually  ignorcd 
by  scholars),  Hârün  was  carried  of  f  fiom  AskaIon 
via  Attaleia  to  Constantinople,  whcre  fic  lived  ídr 
years,  perhaps  as  a  slave.  His  account,  a  valuable 
report  011  Byz.  and  other  Christian  nations,  in- 
cludes  a  detailed  description  of  Constantinople, 
its  walls,  gatcs,  statues,  relics,  water  supplies;  tlie 
Palace,  its  decoratiou  and  lurnishings;  Hagia  So- 
phia;  Cfhristmas  festi\ities;  banquets;  intperial 
processions;  chariot  races  itt  the  Hippodrome;  tlie 
conditions  of  Muslint  prisoners;  the  route  to  Rome 
via  Serhia;  a  description  of  Rome’s  marvels:  and 
a  reference  to  Britain.  This  account  survives  in 
the  Book  of  Precwus  Things  by  ibn  Rusta  (born 
Isfahan,  fi  late  pth— early  ìoth  C.),  an  Arab  an- 
thologist  of  Persian  origin. 

Mudei  ti  scholais  have  daied  liäiûu's  icpoii 
variouslv  between  880  and  912,  due  to  differences 
regarding  internal  clues,  the  possihle  date  of  his 
capture  or  release,  whether  iftri  Rusta  quotes  hiin 
directly,  and  whetlier  all  the  details  are  based 
on  Härün’s  own  observations.  C.  Ostrogorskv 
(SemKond  5  [1932]  251—57)  has  arguecl  for  ()i2— 
13,  Alexander’s  reign,  as  thc  date  since  no  ctn- 
press  or  co-emperor  is  mentionech  Actually,  Hä- 
rûn  describes  a  typical  procession,  not  ncccssarih 
a  specihc  orte,  ancl  the  emperor  is  depictcd  as  a 


co-emperor  (wearing  black  and  red  boots).  It  is 
reasonable  to  date  the  account  to  ca.900. 

t.i>.  Prirnms  Thingf — Eitâb  nl-Aílni/  al-Xtìfl\a.  cd.  VI.  dc 
Gocjc  |=  /í ( ;,t  7  ( 1 H92)  1—229).  atours  préricnx,  ir.  (I. 
Wict  (Gaito  1955). 

ì.n.  A.A.  Vasilicv.  ‘Ilamn  Ibn  Yaliva  aud  His  Dcscrip- 
liou  of  Conslanlinoplt',"  SemEnnd  5  (1932)  149— <>3.  Vasi- 
licv.  B\z.  Awbes  2.2:379— 94.  M.  Izcddin.  P.  Thcrrint.  "Uu 
prisonnicr  aralic  à  Bvzan<e  au  IX'  siòtile:  Häroün-ibn- 
Vahva,"  HEI  15(1947)41-62.  -A.Sh. 

HASAN  DAG,  sitc  in  Gappadocia.  On  the  north 
slopc  of  tltis  \olcanic  cone  are  a  number  of 
churches,  including  Sangöl  and  basilicas  II  and 
I J I  near  Yiranijehir  of  the  first  half  of'  the  6th  C. 
(?)  and  Remer  Rilise  (Viran§ehir  i)  and  Anatepe 
of  the  ^th  C.  (?).  These  solicl,  ashlar-faced  nton- 
uments  are  most  commonly  cruciform  in  plan, 
although  basilicas  with  hoth  single  and  douhle 
naves  also  occur.  To  the  north  of  Hasan  Dag  is 
the  Perìstrema  Valley  with  a  numher  of  roch-cu  t 
CHURcaiF.S  still  adorned  with  painted  decoration. 
Several  also  retain  datahle  dedicatory  inscriptions. 
Direkli  Kili.se,  a  large  cross-in-square  church,  bears 
an  inscription  mentioning  the  emperors  Basil  (II) 
and  Constantine  (VIII)  and  is  thus  datable  to 
976-1025.  The  single-naved  chapel  of'St.  Michael 
was  decorated  hv  the  monk  Arsenios  and  his  son 
Theophylaktos,  protospatharios  and  axiarchos  (N. 
7'hierry,  fSav  fiç)68j  46,  reads  taxkirchos)  during 
the  reign  of  a  po rphy rogen netas ,  inost  likely  Coti- 
stantine  VIII  (1025—28).  A  dedicatory  inscription 
in  Kirk  Dam  Alti  Kili.se  dates  its  paintings  to 
1283—95.  I'he  fresco  decorations  of  several 
churc  hcs,  inclucling  Yilanli  Kili.se,  Agaç  Alti  Kilise, 
Egri  rfa.y  Kilisesi,  and  Kokar  Kili.se,  are  reiiderecì 
with  a  vital  primiticism  that  makes  for  diffìcult 
asc  i  iption  011  the  hasis  of  style  and  suggests  the 
relative  isolation  of  this  valley  from  continuous 
metropolitan  inHuence. 

1  it  ThiertA'  \tninrllrs  M  R <■  s r I p  Sh/rtirn  rt/r 

frühbsz'mtinisthrn  Arrhitrhtur  Kii/t//ttdokiens  (Yientia  1979). 

-AJ.W. 

HATS.  See  Huadgear. 


HAWRING.  The  sport  of  hawking  or  falconry 
involved  the  use  of  hawks  to  hunt  various  birds, 
such  as  cranes,  wild  geese,  partridges,  and  pheas- 
ants.  Eor  this  purpose  the  falconer  ( hterahtrios ) 
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Irainccl  young  havvks;  those  imported  froni  Geor- 
gia  were  esp.  prized.  Othcr  specics  besides  tlte 
hawk  werc  also  used.  The  Ornrosophion  (ed.  R. 
Hercher,  Claudii  Aeliani  Yaria  Historia ,  Epislolue , 
Fragrnenta  [I.eipzig  iBf)6]  577-79)  mcntions  seven 
fiawk-names,  mosily  obscure.  There  is  evidenee, 
however,  that  the  f'aleon  was  known  and  used  in 
this  kind  of  huniinc;. 

Sotne  evidence  for  the  early  practice  of  hawking 
is  f'ound  in  the  Oneirokrüikon  of  Achmf.t  bf.n  Sirin 
(23^.16-17).  Frotn  tfte  t  ìth  C.  onward  a  growing 
nutnber  of'  references  described  hawking  as  a 
sport  enjoyed  by  the  ruling  class  and  the  emperor. 
Manuei  I  Romnenos’s  passion  for  this  type  of 
hunting  is  reílec  ted  in  an  ekphrasis  by  Constantine 
Manasses.  Another  contemporary  dcscríption  was 
cornposed  by  Constantine  Pantf.chnes.  Tlte 
growth  of'  intcrest  in  hawking  is  cvinced  by  tlie 
practical  manuals  that  circ  ulatcd  at  tliat  litne.  Such 
a  Hierakosophion  is  attributed  tcj  Deinetrios  Pepa- 
gomenos  and  deals  with  tlte  brecdingand  training 
oí  tlie  hawk  and  treatmcnt  of'its  diseases  (Hercfier, 
supra,  335-516).  (See  also  Protoierararios.) 

lit.  Roulcoules,  fìios  5:395—98»  -Ap.K. 

HEADGEAR  (naÁimTpa).  Until  thc  iith  C.  a 
headcovering  was  not  a  usual  part  of  either  official 
or  ecdesiastical  costumc,  with  the  exception  of  the 
monastic  hood,  or  koukoullion,  and  the  traditional 
veils  of  womcn. 

Only  the  patriarch  of  AIexandria  was  entitled 
to  cover  his  head  for  the  celebration  of  the  F.u- 
charist;  thus  the  AIexancfrian  patriarchs  Athanasios 
ancl  Cyril  arc  dcpicted  wearing  a  sinall  black  or 
white  cap.  In  the  1 4th  C.  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople  wore  a  white  mitra,  not  a  mitre  but  a 
gold-embroiclered  veil.  St.  Spyridon  is  shown 
wearing  a  small  straw  bonnet  (perhaps  a  pun  on 
his  name,  which  derives  from  the  word  for  a  sinall 
baskct),  Patr.  Mcthodios  a  headdress  knotted  un- 
der  the  chin,  an  allusion  to  the  story  that  his  jaws 
were  dislocated  by  Theophilos. 

Two  of' the  protoproedroi  depicted  in  Paris,  B.N. 
Coisl.  gr.  79  wear  low  red  boxlike  fiats  with  a  tip 
t.fiat  fiops  down  over  one  ear,  while  two  others 
wear  higber  white  beefuve-shapecf  ones;  the  latter 
may  bc  an  early  f'orm  of  tfie  shiadion.  Another 
form  of  Iay  fieadgear  is  the  turban,  tfic  phaheolis 
or  phakiolion,  which  by  thc  i2th  C.  was  no  mere 
orientalism  typical  of'  Arabs.  Etfiiopians,  and  Pal- 


cstinians  but  common  garb,  csp.  for  womcn.  The 
women  depicted  with  Miriam  in  a  circular  dance 
in  a  Psalter  iti  tbe  Vatican  (Vat.  gr.  752,  fol.44gv; 
Sj)atharakis,  Corpus ,  fig.  123)  wear  huge  liead- 
dresses  that  niust  reffcct  court  fashions  of  the  1  ith 
C.  Shepherds  wear  broad-brimincd  straw  hats, 
sailors  a  Western-inspired  tight  f)lack  cap  tied 
undcr  the  chin.  Israelites  wcar  hoocfs  identical  to 
the  MAPHORION. 

In  the  Palaiologan  period,  hats  proliferated;  the 
emperot  ancf  other  of  fìcials  wore  the  sk iadiori  and 
another  squarish  hat  rather  like  a  mitre,  whose 
name  is  unknown  (the  sharanihon,  which  is 
sometimes  presumed  to  bc  a  kind  of  hat,  was  most 
likelv  a  garment).  Women  wore  the  maphorion, 
though  tlte  einpress  apparently  went  unveiled. 
Young  relatives  of  the  emperor  wore  either  noth- 
ing  011  tlieir  heads  at  all,  at  least  while  inside  the 
jjalace  ancl  until  adolescence  (pseudo-Kod.  145.15- 
iB),  or  a  purplc  hcadband  called  a  tainia  ( DOC 
2.1:81,  11.158). 

ut.  liernadakis.  “Orncmcnts  liturgiques”  1 34E.  Cl.  Mangn, 
“Discominuil)  witli  the  Classical  Past  in  liyzantinm,”  in 
Classiral  Tradilion  5 1  f  .  -N.P.S. 

HEADPIECE,  the  decoratcd  frame  or  panel  at 
tlie  bcginning  of  a  text.  Pre-lconodastic  iliumi- 
nators  generally  devoted  litt.Ie  attention  to  the 
embellishment  of  a  book’s  title  and  f  rained  it  with 
only  a  series  of  dashes  and  corner  fiourishes.  But 
in  the  Paris  Gregory  broacf  borders  witli  classical 
|iatterns  surround  the  titles,  as  do  gold  ciboria 
andpf-shaped  brackets  in  iotli-C.  MSS.  Occasion- 
ally,  medallion  portraits  werc  added  to  the  pi  or 
rectangle,  and,  in  the  1  ith  C.,  the  headpiece  dis- 
played  increasingly  complex  figural  programs,  in- 
spired  in  part  by  the  decorated  templon.  Many 
1 2th-C.  headpieces  incorporate  the  subject  matter 
of  frontispieces  (e.g.,  author  portraits,  f.vange- 
list  symbols,  narrative  scenes),  or  contain  only 
ornament.  As  a  result,  tbe  title,  the  original  pre- 
rext  for  the  headpiece,  was  reiegated  to  a  subsid- 
iary  status  above  or  below  the  panel.  Complex 
ornament  fills  the  headpieces  of  MSS  of  the  Dec- 
Orative  Style.  Palaiologan  versions  rarely  in- 
clude  figural  elements,  but  revive  Komnenian  de- 
signs  or  create  more  elaborate  patterns  based  on 
the  Islamic  arabesque. 

i.it.  S.  'l'sujì,  “Thc  Hcadpicce  Miniaturcs  and  Geneal- 
ogy  Pictures  in  Paris.  (ù'.  74 DOP  29  (1975)  170-87.  B.S. 
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Hf.adpiecf.  Headpicce  íor  the  Gospel  of  St.  Lnke  (Pat- 
mos,  81.  fol.  153r);  manuscript  dated  1334/5.  Mtmas- 
tery  of  St.  John,  Patmos. 

Nelson,  “Palaeologan  Illuminated  Ornament  and  the  Ara- 
besoue,”  Wiener  jahrbuch  für  Kunstgeschii:lite  41  (1988)  1  — 
m.  '  -R.S.N. 

HEALING.  Byz.  turned  to  two  different  sources 
when  seeking  cures  frorn  illness:  to  the  physician 
trained  in  the  Cireco-Rotnan  tradition  and  to  f'aith 
healing;  miraculous  cures  rnight  be  provided  bv 
a  holy  tnan  (in  imitation  of  the  healing  miracles 
of  Christ),  by  the  rhlics  of  a  saint,  or  by  a  sbrine 
at  a  ì.oci.'s  sa.nc.tus.  A  standard  topos  of  hagio- 
graphical  descriptions  oí  heaìing  mitacies  is  the 
failure  of  the  physician  to  effect  a  cure  (even 
though  he  received  a  substantial  fee),  coritrasted 
with  the  “free”  healing  asailable  at  the  tombs  of 
saints,  esp.  the  anargyroi,  those  who  took  110 
payment  for  their  ser\ices.  Among  the  methods 
of  faith  healing  were  incubation,  kissing  the  tomb, 
anointing  oneself  with  oil  from  the  Iamp  sus- 
pended  above  a  saint’s  tomb,  dririking  oil  or  water 
that  had  come  into  contact  with  the  relics,  or,  in 
the  case  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Symeon  the  Stylite 


the  Yoimger,  rubbing  oncself  with  holy  dust  or  a 
Symeon  token  (see  Pii.grim  'Porens)  made  from 
the  earth  of  thc  Wondrous  Mountain  wherc  the 
stylite’s  píllar  stood.  Amulets  were  commonly  used 
as  prophylactic  devices.  Supplicants  whosc  prav- 
ei  s  for  healing  wcre  answered  Ielt  votivk  olfer- 
ings  at  the  shrincs  in  thanksgiving. 

Representation  in  Art.  Three  categories  of  de- 
pietions  of  healing  may  be  identitìed:  Christolog- 
ical  healing  scenes  (e.g.,  in  the  Frie7.f.  Cìosphls 
such  as  Florence,  Laur.  Plut.  VI  23);  illust.rat.ed 
miraaila  of  “doctor  saints”  such  as  Rosmas  and 
Damianos  (e.g.,  in  the  Lectionary,  Athos,  Pantel. 
2 — Treasures  2,  fig.278);  and  deluxe  illustrated 
compendia  of  pre-Byz.  mcclical  treatises  such  as 
the  toth-C.  edition  of  Apollonios  of  Kition,  Oti 
the  Selling  of  Dislocated  fíones,  and  Soranos  of  F.phe- 
sus,  On  fíandaging.  Unfortunately,  the  latter  gen- 
erally  reveal  less  about  contemporary  Byz.  medi- 
cinf.  than  about  ancient  prototypes  (Weit/mann, 
Ancient  fíooit  Illum.  18-23).  Again,  the  saint’s  mir- 
acula  are  iconographically  mucli  less  explic:it  con- 
cerning  both  symptoms  and  treatments  than  are 
the  texts  upon  which  they  draw,  being  based,  for 
tbe  most  part,  011  even  more  “generic”  healing 
scenes  developed  for  illustratecl  Gospels. 

i.rr.  A.-M.  'Lalbot,  Faith  Heaìing  ìn  Lale  líymnlium 
(lirookline,  Mass.,  1983}  16-20.  Vikan,  "Art,  Medidne.  & 
Magic"  65I.  ’  ‘  — A.M.T.,  G.V. 

HEART  (tcapòLa).  The  starting  point  for  Chris- 
tian  theology  and  mystical  belief  with  regarcl  to 
the  heart  is  the  Öld  Testament  command  to  Iove 
God  with  one’s  heart,  soul,  and  body  (Dt  6:5).  In 
bis  commentary  on  John  13:23—25,  Origen  ex- 
plains  the  heart  of  Christ  as  the  inner  meaning 
of  his  teaching,  as  the  divine  sense  that  one  can 
discern  more  deeply  with  one’s  heart  (PCi  ì^tSyAB; 
see  also  PG  1 1: 1  29BC-130A).  In  passages  such 

«  <*i  »«  •  1  r  /  t  -  . 

tlioc,  1  lCd i  l  u  im.iupin.7i  iui  /íouj  !./•«• 

tellect).  However,  in  view  of  many  different 
opinions  among  Greek  philosophers,  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  (PG  44:15661-1640)  expressed  his  doubt 
concerning  this  dehnition  of  kardia.  While  F.v.\- 
grios  Pontiros  alternated  between  biblical  and 
philosophical  usages,  later  monastic  mystics  of 
experience,  such  as  Diadochos  of  Photike,  pseudo- 
Maearios/Symeon,  and  Hesychios  Sinaites  (6th— 
7th  C.),  show  a  great  preference  for  the  term 
heart  in  the  sense  of  psyche,  conscience.  the  seat 
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of  passiou  ancf  fceling,  buf  also  ifie  reniembrance 
of  God.  For  Di.aoociios  (Cap.  guo.st.  56),  for  ex- 
ample,  the  heart  is  t.Iie  organ  for  sensing  God. 
Hesychios  ( PC ì  93M481CD,  1509D)  emphasi/ed 
the  need  to  guard  the  heart  in  order  to  maintain 
nnsYCHiA  arul  to  call  upon  Jesus  Christ  alone. 
Pseudo-Malcarios  (PG  34: 5780  saw  tlie  spirit  as 
the  (\igilant)  “eyes  of  the  heart.”  Nitephoros 
Athonites  (or  Sinaites)  in  the  1 4 th  C.  defined  the 
Jesus  prayer  for  hesyc.hasm  (PG  147:96315-964^) 
in  conjunction  with  the  heart:  ‘'Settle  yourself, 
collect  your  mind,  hreathe  in  through  tlie  nose 
whence  the  breath  entcrs  the  heart.  Let  the  mind 
with  the  inhaling  breath  enter  into  the  heart.” 

m  .  A.  (iuillaumonl,  ‘I.cs  scns  tles  noins  du  cocur  tlans 
rAntiijuité,”  b'.ludes  Carmflitaiim  29  (1950)  .41—81.  K.  Nç\i, 
"l’récisions  sur  lc  \<x  abulaire  de  Barsaini)>Iie  ei  de  Jean  cle 
Ga/a,”  StP  12  (1975)  247-53.  -O.P. 

HEARTH  TAX,  conventionaI  iiame  for  any  iax 
levied  by  househoìd  or  “hearth”  ( hapnos ),  sucli  as 
thc  kanonikon.  It  appears  first  as  a  supplemen- 
tary  Ievy:  Malalas  (Maial.  246.16—19)  relates  that 
tfie  guilds  in  Antioch,  allegedly  in  thc  ìst  C.,  had 
to  fuliill  a  leilourgia  froni  each  hearth  for  the 
repair  of  city  porticoes.  According  to  Ibn  Khur- 
dädhbeh,  a  tax  based  011  hearths  was  collected  in 
Byz.  for  rnilitary  purposes.  The  kapnikon  was 
probably  a  tax  011  households.  Even  though  the 
kapnikun  is  not  mentioned  explicitly  after  the  i2th 
C.,  some  scholars  rnaintain  tliat  it  had  simply 
become  a  component  of  the  telos.  On  the  basis 
of  a  mathematical  analysis  of  the  telos  of  1 4th-C. 
paroihoi.  Lefort  (“Fiscalité”  342!)  concludes  that 
only  paroìktìi  without  taxable  property  paid  a  heartli 
tax,  usually  amounting  to  t/6  hyperpyron.  K. 
Chvostova  (VizVrem  39  [1978]  63-71)  rejects  I.e- 
fort’s  method  of  calculation  and  assnmes  that  the 
telos  of  every  i4th-C.  paroikos  contained,  in  a  latcni 
forni,  the  hearth  tax,  hut  ir  was  esp.  significant  in 
poorer  households.  The  verb  hupnologeo  (lit.  “to 
count  hearths”)  was  used  in  a  vague  sense  to 
describe  the  activity  of  tax  collec  tors  (Zepos,  Jus 
1:384.19-20;  Mich.  Akom.  2:106.29)  but  not  in  the 
spcc.ihc  sense  of  “!evying  the  kaprnkon  (or  kapno- 
logion)." 

i  rr.  Dölger,  Hriträge  51-54.  Trcadgold,  B\z.  Slate  Fi 
nanres  52-58.  -M.B. 

HEAVEN  (oùpoeóç).  Two  traditions  merged  in 
thc  B\z.  perception  of  heaven — one  popular 


(Eastern  and  late  jewish)  transferred  \ia  the  Bible 
t.Iie  olher  inherited  from  Greek  physies  and  as- 
tronomy.  J11  tfie  Bible,  heaven  is  Iocated  beyond 
thc  firmament  (stereoma).  a  solid  vault.  resting  hrmly 
011  foundation  pillars  over  the  earth  and  dividing 
the  water  into  two  domains,  one  above  and  an- 
other  below  it.  When  “the  windows  of  heaven” 
opcn,  the  upper  water  falls  on  the  earth  as  rain 
hail,  or  snow.  l'lie  stars  are  suspended  from  the 
hrmament.  Heaven  also  meant  the  spacf.  (air) 
hetween  the  fìrmament  and  thc  earth — “the  middle 
distance  (chora)"  in  Byz..  terminology.  Since  the 
Old  lestament  often  usecl  the  word  in  plural 
form,  ít  enhanced  speculation  concerning  the 
numhei  of  heavens,  the  favorite  number  being 
seven.  Both  the  imagery  and  the  perception  orig- 
inating  in  apocalyptic  literature  of  heaven  as  the 
place  of  salvation  and  of  a  heavenly  Jerusalem 
(the  earthly  paraüisf  in  the  third  heaven)  were 
devcloped  in  Byz„  esp.  in  the  exegesis  of  the 
Antiochfnf  School  as  well  as  in  sermons  on 
Lem,  in  the  Hkxaf.mf.ron,  and  in  commentaries 
011  job.  Heaven  is  the  handiwork  of  God,  al- 
though  some  Gnostics  and  Dualists  ascribed  the 
creation  ol  heaven  to  the  demiurge.  Although 
distinct  froni  God,  heaven  was  nevertheless  per- 
c:eived  as  thc  sphere  of  the  eternal  and  divine; 
God’s  throne  is  there,  and  it  is  the  abode  of  Christ 
(whence  he  will  come  for  the  second  parousia) 
and  of  the  Virgin  and  angels.  Metaphorically,  “the 
kimídom  of  heaven”  was  construed  as  the  realm 
of  God. 

Byz.  ciosmology  was  divided  with  regard  to  the 
forni  of  heaven — whether  the  ancient  model  of  a 
spherical  heaven  was  to  be  retainecf  or  whether 
heaven  was  a  Hat  roof  over  the  cubic  world  (as  in 
Kosmas  Lndlroplf.ustfs);  alternatively  John 
Philoponos  conceived  heaven  as  “the  all- 
encompassing  space  beyond”  the  spherical  fir- 
mamcnt  tbat  divided  it  from  the  realm  of  the 
cormptible.  Muc.ii  discussion  ensued  as  10  whether 
heaven  is  selí-limiting  arid  surrounded  by  the  void 
(Pseli.os,  De  omnifaria  doctrina,  par.  1 20. 1-6),  or 
whetlier  heaven,  as  thc  place  of  fìxed  stars  and 
moving  planets,  is  of  a  different  substance  from 
the  corporeal  world,  which  is  composed  of  four 
elements;  whether  it  is  eternal  in  its  movement; 
and  finally,  whether  the  assertion  of  the  physicists 
(according  to  John  Italos,  Q_uaestiones  quodlibe- 
lalrs,  par.ii,  ed.  Joannou,  p.  13.22—23)  that  the 
“heavenlv  body”  oc'cupies  no  physical  space  is 
valicl,  since  othcrwise  the  concept  of  the  corporeal 
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W'orld  would  cornc  to  a  regressus  in  infinitum,  the 
idea  of  an  unmeasurable  infìnite  space. 

lit.  H.  Bietenhard,  Die  himmlische  Welt  im  Urchrulenlum 
und  Spätjudentum  (Tübingen  1951).  -K.-H.U. 

HEBDOMON  ('E/S 8ofjt.ov,  lit.  “seventh”;  Turlc. 
Bakirköy),  suburb  of  Constantinople  situated  on 
Sea  of  Marmara  and  astride  the  Via  Eünatia 
seven  Roman  miles  west  of  the  Milion  (Milliari- 
umf.  Tfie  site  of  an  army  tamp,  it  possessed  a 
Tribunal,  facing  a  plain  called  Rarnpos  (Campus), 
on  which  several  emperors  were  proclaimed, 
starting  with  Valens  (364).  Valens  resided  at  Heb- 
domon  in  a  villa  or  palace  ancl  built  a  harbor 
there.  A  little  later  churches  were  erected  of  St. 
john  the  Evangelist  (before  400);  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  (391).  to  receive  the  relic  of  his  head;  and 
of  the  Prophet  Samuel  (411),  also  to  receive  his 
relics.  Justinian  I  rebuilt  the  palace  (called  Jucun- 
dianae)  and  the  Church  of  the  Baptist.  Hebdo- 
mon  was  probably  devastated  in  the  7th-8th  C. 
Arab  fleets  put  in  there  in  673  and  717.  Basil  I 
rebuilt  the  churches  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
and  St.  John  the  Baptist,  which  had  fallen  into 
ruin.  The  former,  transformed  into  a  monastery, 
was  the  burial  place  of  Basil  II  and  was  later  ceded 
to  Nikephoritzes  and,  after  him,  to  Empress  Ma- 
ria,  wife  of  Michael  VII.  By  1260  it  was  in  ruìns. 

Archaeological  remains  include  a  vast  open-air 
cistern  to  the  north  of  the  suburb  (Eil  Dami),  a 
gigantic  granite  column,  an  inscribed  statue  base 
of  Theodosios  II,  a  circular  mausoleum,  and  parts 
of  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  similar  in 
plan  to  S.  Vitale,  Ravenna. 

lit.  A.  van  Millingen,  Byzanline  Constanlinople  (London 
1899)  316-41.  Th.K.  Makrides,  “To  Byzantinon  Hebdo- 
mon,”  Thrakika  10  (1938)  137-98;  12  (1939)  35-80.  R. 
Demangel,  Contribution  à  la  topographie  de  l’Hebdomon  (Paris 
1945).  -C.M. 

HEBROS  ('E/3poç),  or  Marica,  river  in  Thrace, 
flowing  into  the  Aegean  Sea  near  Ainos.  The 
Hebros  is  the  Iargest  of  the  north  Aegean  rivers, 
draining  the  Haimos  and  Rhodope  massifs, 
through  the  plains  of  Serdica,  Philippopolis, 
and  Adrianopi.e.  It  was  navigable  as  far  as  Adri- 
anople,  and  there  were  no  fords  south  of  the  city. 
In  1  205  the  Latins  under  Henry  of  Flanders,  who 
were  besieging  Didymoteichon,  were  swept  away 
by  a  sudden  flood  of  the  ríver  (Nik.Chon.  624.6— 
to);  the  next  year  Ralojan  tried  to  divert  the 


Hebros  at  Didymoteichon  in  an  attempt  to  take 
the  city  (Nik.Chon.  632.23-25).  The  Hebros  val- 
ley  was  the  site  of  the  battle  of  Marica  in  1371. 

Lrr.  S.  Casson,  Macedonia,  Thrace  and  Illyna  (Groningen 
1968)  23.  -T.E.G. 

HEGOUMENOS  (f/'yoúperoç,  fem.  Týyoup.épicrcra), 
the  superior  of  a  monastery;  related  terms  were 
abbas ,  archimandrite,  proestos,  or  hoìnobiarches.  A 
hathegoumenos  was  a  hegoumenos  who  had  been  or- 
dained,  a  prohegoumenos  was  a  retired  or  dismissed 
hegoumenos.  Hegoumenoi  were  responsible  for  the 
administration,  economic  management,  and  spir- 
itual  leadership  of  a  monastic  community.  They 
were  most  often  selected  from  within  the  mon- 
astery,  theoretically  from  among  those  monks  or 
nuns  most  revered  for  their  wisdom  and  piety. 
The  offìce  of  oikonomos  was  frequently  a  step- 
ping  stone  to  the  hegoumenate.  In  the  case  of  an 
imperial  foundation,  the  hegoumenos  might  be  ap- 
pointed  by  the  emperor,  but  most  often  he  or  she 
was  designated  by  a  predecessor  or  elected  by  the 
monks  or  nuns.  The  procedure  of  election,  which 
varied  considerably  from  one  monastery  to  an- 
other,  was  regulated  by  the  monastery’s  typiron. 

In  theory,  the  hegoumenos  possessed  autocratic 
power  over  the  brethren:  he  would  admit  new 
monks,  expel  dissidents,  impose  epitimia,  appoint 
monastic  ofhcials,  and  supervise  their  activity.  He 
also  ensured  the  regular  and  proper  observance 
of  the  daily  offices  and  all  special  feastdays  and 
supervised  and  maintained  the  monastic  proper- 
ties.  He  was  assisted  by  a  number  of  officials,  such 
as  the  oikonomos  and  ekklesiarches.  In  his  spiri- 
tual  role,  the  hegoumenos  usually  served  as  the 
pater  pneumatiros  or  confessor  of  the  monks, 
even  if  he  was  not  a  priest.  His  tenure  was  not 
iimited  by  any  term  or  checked  by  any  institution; 
the  hegournenos  was  said  to  give  an  accounting  only 
ìn  the  hereatter.  In  lact,  however,  he  was  re- 
stricted  by  tradition  and  by  a  group  of  “select 
brethren”;  if  caught  in  rnalfeasance,  he  could  be 
deposed  (A.  Kazhdan,  VizVrem  31  [1971]  65-67). 

The  hegoumenos  often  had  special  privileges  (e.g., 
better  food  and  drink),  had  much  greater  contact 
with  the  outside  world,  and  sometimes  had  influ- 
cnce  at  the  imperial  court  and  patriarchate.  A 
number  of  patriarchs  were  former  hegoumenoi. 
Some  hegoumenoi  abused  the  prerogatives  of  their 
rank  and  were  criticized  for  dining  on  expensive 
delicacies  and  rare  vintage  wines,  for  frequent 
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bathing,  wcaring  silken  garnients,  and  bcing 
worldh'  busincssmen,  Hegoumnioi  were,  for  ex- 
ample,  the  target  oí  a  satire  bv  Pi'OCHOprodro- 
mos  (ed.  Hesseling-Pcrnot,  48—71)  and  werc  at- 
tacked  bv  Eiistathios  of  1  HFSSALONiRt  in  liis 
treatise  On  ihe  Impr<>vnntml  <>j  Monastic  Lìf'e  (pp. 
'-'")8-57-^59-1  >)■ 

i.rr.  R.  Janin,  “I.e  inonai  hisine  bwantin  au  nioycn  âgc. 
Coinmende  et  tyjiica  (Xc-XlVe  siède),"  Rl\fí  22  (19O4) 
25-28.  Konidares,  Xomike  thromr  193-205.  Meestcr,  Dr 
liwmichìco  stalu  1  <>— se  1 .  202-IÌ3.  Galatariotou,  “T\'pika”  102— 
04,  1  10-  1  3.  -A.M.  r„  A.k. 


HEIR  (kXt7Poí'6/xoç),  the  one  to  whorn  tlie  cstate 
ot  a  deceased  person  íalls,  be  it  alone  or  with 
others  ( \’t?iklrrotwmoi ),  cither  oti  the  hasis  of  a  will 
or  by  way  of  intf.siait:  succhssion.  The  fieir 
entered  into  the  legal  position  of  tlie  deceased 
and  was  accordingly  responsible  fbr  the  obliga- 
tions  of  the  testator,  just  as  he,  comersely,  cottld 
put  forward  the  testator’s  claitns.  Thc  heir  was 
also  considcred  a  debtor  of  the  legacies  be- 
queathed  (i.f.gaton,  hdf.icommissum)  by  the  tes- 
tator.  ’fhe  cntrance  into  thc  inheritancc  t(K)k  place 
informally;  the  possibility  ofdeclining  itevident.lv 
played  no  role  in  practice,  since  its  purpose — 
keeping  one’s  own  property  from  bcing  liable  íor 
the  debts  of  the  deceased — was,  from  the  tinie  of 
fustinian  1,  achievable  bv  establishing  an  inven- 
tory  ( lnmeficium  iiwrntariì)  that  documented  the 
size  of  the  inheritance.  The  L.ex  Falcidia  guar- 
anteed  a  limitation  on  the  hcir’s  responsibility  for 
paying  out  the  bequests  made  l)y  the  testator.  All 
natural  persons  (including  slaves,  minors,  and  thc 
unborn)  could  inherit,  as  could  corporate  bodies, 
communities,  the  church,  or  pious  foundations. 
In  addition  to  the  limitations  that  intestate  succes- 
sion  brought  with  it  through  its  systeni  of  pref- 
ercnce,  there  was  a  set  of  punishable  offenses 
(e.g.,  lèse-majesté,  heresy)  and  other  factors  (e.g„ 
second  marriage,  status  as  a  concubinc  \pallake} 
or  illegitimate  chilcl  [rwthos])  that  precluded  or 
lcssened  the  right  to  inherit.  (See  also  suc- 
cfssion.)  -D.s. 


HEIRMOLOGION  (ei/jfiohóyion),  a  liturgical  MS 
with  or  without  musical  notation,  comprised  of 
thc  heinnoi ,  the  model  stanzas  referred  to  at  the 
beginning  of  each  of  the  nine  odes  of  a  ra.non 


ancl  011  wliich  the  odc’s  melody  and  rhythm  are 
based;  hrimioi  arc  also  listecl  in  a  similar  way  at 
thc  beginning  ol  a  kontakion.  Since  norntally 
onlv  the  opening  words  of  an  heirmos  are  given, 
the  hrirmologion  was  a  necessary  reference  tool 
írom  which  the  singer  learned  the  full  melody 
ancl  tlius  was  able  to  adapt  it  to  any  text.  The 
hrirmoi,  like  troparia  and  stichfra,  are  either 
sung  to  a  unic]ue  melody  ( idiomela )  or  are  based 
on  another  ( prosomoia ).  I n  comparison  with  other 
liturgical  books,  relativcly  few  heirmologia  survive, 
perhaps  bccause  of  tlic  heavy  use  to  which  they 
werc  subjected. 

There  are  two  typcs  of  heirmologia,  hoth  divided 
into  eight  sections,  one  for  cach  musical  modf.. 
The  lirst,  more  comnion  tvpe  lists  the  heirmoi 
hanon  by  kanon,  giving  the  heinnoi  for  each  ode 
within  a  complete  hanon  hefore  listing  the  next 
hanon' s  heirmoi.  The  other  type,  mainly  found  in 
Slavonic  MSS,  gives  the  heirmoi  by  ode,  that  is,  it 
lists  the  heirmoi  for  all  the  hrst  odes  for  every 
hanon  wíthin  that  mode  before  mcning  011  to  the 
second  ode.  The  earliest  MSS  date  frotn  the  mid- 
ìotli  C.  The  tcxts  of  the  heirmoi  are  paraphrases 
of  the  biblical  canticles  originally  sung  dui  ing  the 
Orthros,  but  later  replaced  hy  the  karwnes. 

Ki).  C.  H()eg.  Hirmotogium  Athmim  (Ath.  Ibrr.  470)  (Co- 
pcnhagen  1938).  Idem.  The  Hymns  of  the  Hirmolaginm,  voI. 

1  (Copenhagen  1952).  L.  Tardo.  Hirmologium  e  codice  Cryp- 
tensi  E.y.U  (Rotne  1950).  H.J.W.  Tillyard,  Tioenty  Canons 
from  the  Trinity  Hirnwtogium  (Boston  1952).  A.  Ayoutand, 
Il.J.W.  Tillyard,  The  Hymns  of' thr  Hirmotogium  3.2  (Copen- 
hagen  1956).  J.  Raasted,  Hirtnologium  Snbbaiticum  (Sah.  83), 

2  vols.  (Copenhagen  1968-70). 

lit.  M.  Veliinirovic.it)  Thr  Xru<  Groue  Dictionary  of'Music 
ctnd  Musicians,  ed.  S.  Sadie  (London  1980)  8:447!. 

-E.M.J. 

HERATE,  G  reek  goddess  of  the  netherworld, 
associated  with  dead  souls  and  evil  dreams.  Pseudo- 
Nonnos,  in  his  commentary  on  Gregory  of  Na- 
zianzos,  states  tliat  thc  Greeks  believed  her  to  be 
a  goddess  identical  to  Artemis  or  to  Selene  or  a 
deity  in  her  own  right  accompanied  by  big  dragon- 
headed  mcn.  In  this  company,  images  of  Hekate’s 
cult  statue  appcar  in  ìiih-C.  MSS  of  the  com- 
mcntary  (Weitzmann,  infra,  tìgs.  70—72).  In  the 
late  Roman  period  lic-r  cult  was  celebrated  in 
hidden  places,  oftcn  connectcd  with  Dionysos  or 
Mithra.  Malalas  (Malal.  307.17-18)  ascribes  to 
Diocletian  the  construction  of  a  subterranean 
tcmple  of  Hekate  that  had  365  steps  leading  down 
to  it  from  ground  levcl. 
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i.il.  [.  Hc<:k('nb;i<  li,  !{E  7  (1912)  ayliij-Ha.  Wcit/niami. 
Or.  Myìlt.  -,8-ẁ).  ’  ’  — A.K..  A.C. 

HELENA,  augusta  (froin  ca.325)  and  saint;  born 
Drcpanon,  Bithynia,  between  ca.250  and  257?, 
died  Rome,  between  330  (PLRF.  1:410!  )  and  336 
(().  Sceck,  RE  7  [1912]  2822);  fcastday  21  May, 
togcther  with  Constantinc  I.  Born  oí  hutnblc  sta- 
tus,  possibly  of  Jcwish  stoc:k  (J.  Vogt,  Classic.nl  Folia 
3>  [1977]  >48).  ■she  was  an  innkeeper  when  she 
niet  Constantius  (ìhlorus  whose  concubine  (or 
wife?)  she  became  and  to  whom  shc  borc  tlie 
future  Constantine  I.  Separated  from  Constan- 
tius  after  his  marriagc  to  Thcodora,  thc  stcp- 
daughter  of  Maximian,  Hclcna  rcturned  to  thc 
court  oniy  aftcr  Constantius  had  dicd  and  Con- 
stantine  had  becomc  emperor.  She  was  no  less 
intluential  than  Constantine’s  wife  Fausta.  On  the 
portrait  in  the  palace  at  Trier,  executed  in  321, 
Hclena,  crowned,  is  reprcsented  together  with 
Fausta,  Constantine’s  half-sister  Constantia,  and 
the  younger  Helena,  the  ncwly  wed  spouse  of 
Helena’s  favorite,  Crispus.  In  bcr  honor  l)rcpa- 
non  was  rcnamcd  Helenoupolis,  and  the  province 
of  Helenopontus  was  created.  (iirca  325  both  Hel- 
ena  and  Fausta  received  the  title  of  augusta.  After 
the  execution  of  Crispus  in  326,  Helena  ìnay  have 
played  a  role  in  the  murclcr  of  Fausta. 

Helena  wTas  apparently  inclined  to  Arianism, 
venerating  I.ucian  of  Antioch,  thc  teachcr  of 
Arius  and  Eusf.bios  of  Niromeof.ia.  Iii  326  shc 
set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  where 
she  founded  and  generously  endowed  churches 
of  the  Nativity  in  Bethlehem  and  the  Ascension 
in  Jcrusalem.  She  sponsored  churches  in  Constan- 
tinople  ancl  other  placcs,  but  spcnt  thc  cnd  of  hcr 
life  in  Romc  and  not  at  Constantine’s  court.  Shc 
was  buricd  in  a  splendid  mausoleum  on  the  Via 
Labicana  (F.W.  Deichmann,  A.  Tschira,  JDAI  72 
t  >9.071  44~ 1 10). 

Helena’s  mernory  was  surrounded  with  Iegends, 
the  most  important  of  wbich  was  hcr  alleged  dis- 
coverv  of  thc  Truf.  Cross,  in  the  company  of 
which  she  is  often  represented,  togcthcr  vvit.fi 
Constantine  1.  Her  cult  developed  by  the  8th  C., 
wlicn  the  imperial  pair  of  Irene  and  Constaritine 
VI  was  compared  to  Helena  and  Constantine  I. 
It  was  sometimes  alleged  that  Helena  was  a  pros- 
titute  when  she  conc:eived  Constantine. 

I.n .  Barncs,  Xeie  Empire  36.  A.  Ainorc.  F..  Croce.  liibl.stnid. 
■1:j88-jj.  A.  Wankenne,  "Constanrín  ct  Hélène  à  Trèves," 
Etutirs  tlnssiqu.es  52  (1984)  313—16.  .  I-  ( . 


HELIODOROS  ('HÀióôwpoç),  claicd  bv  scholars 
from  2iid  to  41I1  C..  from  Emesa;  author  of  thc 
Ailhìopiha ,  thc  longest  and  structurally  inost  com- 
plex  of  the  surviving  Greck  romanct.s.  That  He- 
liodoros  was  a  Christian  bishop,  as  thc  clnirch 
historian  Sorra  i  fs  claimed,  is  unlikelv.  Thc  Ailhi- 
opika  opens  in  medias  res  011  a  scene  dcpicting  the 
cfebris  of  a  drunkcn  brawl  on  the  seashorc  ancl 
continues  with  a  series  of  rctrospcctive  narratires 
that  disclose  the  previous  history  of  the  heroine, 
Chariklcia,  the  vvhite-skinncd  daughtcr  of  thc  rul- 
crs  of  Ethiopia,  and  the  hero,  Theagenes,  a  Thes- 
salian  noblcman.  Aftcr  cnduring  further  hazards 
appropriatc  to  this  gcnrc — attacks  by  robhers,  at- 
temptcd  murder  by  fìre,  abductions,  etc. — the 
couple  are  fìnally  united  in  rnarriage  ancl  become 
priest  and  priestess  of  the  Sun.  Thc  novel’s  tone 
is  restrained,  both  linguistically  and  morally,  and 
perhaps  for  this  reason  met  with  quaiified  ap- 
provaI  in  thc  Greck  Middle  Ages  (see  Photios, 
BibL,  cod.73;  Pscllos,  De  Chariclea  et  I.eucippe  iudici- 
um ),  esp.  in  comparison  with  the  psychologically 
more  venturesome  Achillfs  Tatius.  Of  thc  i2th- 
G.  novelists,  Theodore  Prodromos  and  Niketas 
Eugenianos  seem  to  have  been  particularly  aware 
of  Heliodoros’s  work.  Byz.  commentators,  such  as 
an  unidcntificd  Pli ilip  the  Philosopher  and  John 
F.ugfniros,  intcrprctcd  thc  romance’s  Iove  affair 
as  an  allegory  of  thc  soul’s  pursuit  o f  a  virtuous 
life. 

r.i  1.  Les  Ethiopiques~,  ed.  R.M.  Rattenbury,  T.W.  Lumb, 
J.  Maillon  (Paris  ijtìo),  with  Fr.  tr.  An  Ethiopian  Romance. 
tr.  M.  Hadas  (A1111  Arbor.  Midi.,  ijj7). 

lit.  J.J.  Winklcr,  “Thc  Mcndacitv  of  Ralasiris  and  thc 
Narrame  Slraiegv  of  Heliodoros’  Aithiopihi,"  YCS  27  (1982) 
93—158.  Hungcr,  Lit.  2:121—25.  — F..M.J.,  M.J.J. 

HELIOPOLIS  ('HàiÓ77oXi.ç,  now  Baalbek  [BacIa- 
bakk]  in  I.ebanon),  Syrian  city  located  in  a  valley 
between  the  Lehanon  ancl  Anti-Lebanon  moun- 
tatn  ranges.  it  was  a  centcr  ot  pagamsm  witn 
grandiose  tcmples  of  Zeus,  Aphrodite,  Hennes, 
and  Dionysos.  Gonstantine  I  closed  these  temples, 
prohibited  the  veneration  of  Aphroditc,  and  built 
a  church  there.  Christianity  continued  to  meet 
resistance,  however,  and  Rabbula  of  Edessa  (died 
436)  was  beaten  by  heathens  when  he  arrived  at 
Heliopolis  to  demolish  the  idols.  Emp.  Julian  per- 
secuted  Ghristians  in  Heliopolis,  and  the  elite  of 
the  city  remained  predoininantly  pagan  until  the 
late  btli  C.  (Joiin  of  Ephfsus.  HF.  3.27).  1 11  the 
ineantime  the  governmcnt  tried  to  adapt  thc  gi- 
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gantic  shrines  for  Christian  use.  Theodosios  I 
reportedly  destroyed  the  temple  of  Zeus;  he  tore 
down  the  altar  and  the  tower  in  the  Great  C3ourt 
and  replaced  them  with  a  basilica  of  St.  Peter; 
ancient  sculptures  were  consistently  destroyed.  A 
baptistery  was  added,  and  the  HexagonaI  Court 
was  probably  covered  in  w'ood  in  order  to  create 
additional  interior  space.  Heliopolis  was  a  bish- 
opric  of  the  province  of  Phoenician  Syria  subject 
to  Emesa  until  400,  when  it  became  part  of  the 
newly  formed  Phoenicia  Libanensis  under  Da- 
mascus.  Inscriptions  ( IGLSyr  6  [1967]  nos.  2827- 
31,  2882,  2888)  record  secular  construction:  ca- 
nals  in  the  4th  C.  and  430/1  and  ramparts  in 
ca.440  and  635/6,  on  the  eve  of  the  Arab  con- 
quest.  Kallinikos,  the  inventor  of  Greek  fire, 
originated  from  Heliopolis. 

The  Arabs  took  Heliopolis  in  637  and  trans- 
formed  the  sanctuary  into  a  stronghold.  In  761 
in  the  district  of  Helìopolis  there  was  a  rebellion 
under  the  leadership  of  a  Syrian  named  Theo- 
dore;  all  the  rebels  were  slain  (Theoph.  431.23- 
26).  The  city  passed  to  the  Fätimids  in  972  but 
was  temporarily  occupied  by  John  I  Tzimiskes  in 
974.  Eventually  Saladin  established  his  control 
over  Heliopolis.  After  changing  hands  many  times 
it  became  the  chief  town  of  a  district  under  the 
Mamlüks. 

lit.  J.  Sourdel-Thomine,  EÍ’  1:970!'.  F.  Ragette,  Baalbtk 
(Park  Ridge,  N.J.,  1980)  68-76.  Laurent,  Corpus  5.2:3846. 

-M.M.M. 

HELIOS  ("HAioç),  the  solar  god  of  Greek  my- 
thology,  often  identified  in  late  antiquity  with 
Mithra  and  Apollo.  In  Neoplatonist  cosmology, 
Helios  played  a  significant  role.  Julian  dedicated 
to  him  a  hymn  in  which  Helios  appears  as  the 
nous  (mind  or  reason)  that  contains  within  itself 
all  the  highest  ideas;  the  nous  reveals  itself  as  the 
sun,  the  visible  world’s  creator  and  keeper,  which 
implants  the  ideas  into  preexisting  but  dead  mat- 
ter;  man  is  also  the  creation  of  Helios  and  after 
his  death  he  returns  to  Helios,  who  accepts  and 
stores  the  souls.  The  sol  invictus,  or  invincible 
sun,  was  the  symbol  of  Helios  as  protector  of  the 
emperor  in  the  late  Roman  period.  It  is  unclear 
whether  Constantine  I  the  Great  supported  the 
cult  of  Helios:  T.  Preger  (Hermes  36  [  1 90 1 J  457- 
69)  asserted  that  Constantine  erected  his  own 
statue  as  Helios,  but  J.  Rarayannopoulos  ( Hislona 
5  [ 1 956]  341-57)  attempted  to  reject  Preger’s 


thesis.  Christians  interpreted  Helios  euhemeristi- 
cally  as  the  king  of  Egypt,  the  son  of  Hephaistos. 
Malalas  connected  two  legendary  episocles  with 
“King  Helios”:  as  the  protector  of  morality  Helios 
discovered  the  shameful  liaison  of  Ares  and 
Aphrodite;  Romans  introduced  horse  races  in 
honor  of  Helios,  who  was  to  supervise  the  races 
between  the  Earth  (the  Greens)  and  the  Sea  (the 
Blues).  Elements  of  the  veneration  of  Helios  were 
retained  in  the  popular  worldview  (H.  Grégoire, 
M.  Letocart,  REA  42  [1940]  161-64).  On  the 
other  hand,  Christianity  also  used  solar  symbol- 
ism,  preseming  Christ  as  sol  salutis  (see  Sol  Jus- 
titiae)  and  accepting  Sunday  as  a  holy  day.  In 
the  1 5th  C.  George  Gemistos  Plf.thon  addressed 
Helios  as  "hegemon  of  heaven  and  of  every  created 
being”  (AIexandre,  Pléthon  136).  The  image  of  the 
sun  remained  the  focal  point  of  Byz.  imperial 

FROPAGANDA. 

lit.  Dagron,  Naissance  37-4 1 .  E.  Hörling,  Mylhos  und 
Pistis  (I.und  1980)  65L  P.  Athanassiadi-Fowden.yiífton  and 
Hellemsm  (Oxford  1981)  113L  150,  173Í',  197L  I.  Med- 
vedev,  “Solar  Cult  in  Plethon’s  Philosophy?”  Byianlina  13.2 
(1985)  737-49-  -a.k. 

HELIOU  BOMON  MONASTERY.  A  monastery 
of  Heliou  Bomon  ('HA/oii  /3o)/uŵv,  “altars  of  the 
sun”)  is  hrst  mentioned  in  the  ìoth  C.;  janin 
suggests  that  it  is  the  same  as  Elaiobomoi  (“olive 
altars”),  known  in  the  qth  C.  By  the  1  2th  C.  Heliou 
Bomon  had  fallen  into  decline  and  was  rebuilt  by 
Nikephoros  the  Mystikos,  who  also  recovered  the 
monastery’s  confiscated  estates.  At  this  time  He- 
liou  Bomon  changed  its  status  from  a  patriarchal 
to  an  independent  monastery  (RegPatr,  fasc.  3, 
110.1044).  Emp.  Manuel  I  helped  support  thecosts 
of  restoration.  Nikephoros’s  lypihon  of  1 162  lim- 
ited  to  20  the  number  of  monks  at  Heliou  Bomon 
and  at  its  metochion  in  Constantinople,  which  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Bassianos.  The  typihon  is  closely 
modeled  on  those  of  Euergetis  and  St.  Mamas. 

It  appears  that  Heliou  Bomon  was  identical  with 
or  was  united  with  the  monastery  of  Elegmoi, 
since  the  typihon  refers  to  the  monastery  as  “He- 
Iiou  Bomon  or  Elegmoi.”  The  Elegmoi  monastery 
first  appears  in  ìoth-C.  sources.  In  1042  Emp. 
Michael  V  was  confined  there  after  his  deposition 
from  the  throne.  In  the  late  i2th  C.  the  hegou- 
menos  of  Elegmoi  became  archimandrite  of  all 
monasteries  in  the  Mt.  Olympos  region.  The  Eleg- 
moi  monastery  was  located  at  modern  Kur§unlu 
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jn  Bithynia,  12  km  east  of  Mudanya.  C.  Mango 
(DOP  22  [1968]  169—76)  has  identified  the  i2th- 
C.  Church  ofSt.  Aberkios,  which  still  stands  there, 
as  the  building  constructed  by  Nikephoros.  The 
church  has  distinctive  recessed  brickwork,  a  single 
nave  with  dome  (now  collapsed),  an  apse  with  a 
triple  window,  and  a  vaulted  narthex. 

SOUHCF..  Dmitrievskij,  fìpìstinie  1:715— fig. 

i.it.  Janin,  F.ghses  centres  142-48.  -A.M. T. 

HELL  was  often  designated  with  the  classical  ternis 
Hades  or,  more  rarely,  Tartaros,  and  also  with 
the  biblical  word  Gehenna.  d'he  netherworld  of 
the  Byz.  was  located  deep  beneath  the  earth  and 
construed  as  the  realm  of  the  Devil  and  demons 
where  sinners  would  be  punished  after  death  or 
aí'ier  the  Last  Judgment.  The  damned  under- 
went  different  kinds  of  punishment.  The  image 
of  Hell  was  contrasted  with  that  of  paradise  and 
originated  from  the  concept  of  a  reward  or  pun- 
ishment  in  the  afterlife  for  a  virtuous  or  sinful 
existence  on  earth. 

Origen  considered  the  sufferìng  in  Hell  as  tem- 
porary;  his  esghatology  was  dominated  by  the 
idea  of  the  apokatastasis  panton,  the  cyclical  resto- 
ration  of  all  spirìtual  beings  and  their  hnal  return 
to  God.  Some  traces  of  this  concept  are  to  be 
found  in  pseudo-DiONYSios  the  Areopagite,  who 
taught  the  epistrophe,  or  return  to  God.  The  church 
fathers,  however,  rejected  the  Origenist  teach- 
ing — both  John  Ghrysostom  and  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria  (PG  77:10726—10890)  defended  the  idea 
of  eternal  punishnient  in  Hell.  This  latter  doctrine 
was  fìnally  accepted  at  the  council  of  Constanti- 
nople  in  553. 

The  Byz.  sometimes  distinguished  several  un- 
derworlds.  Hades  could  be  cast  as  an  intermediate 
state  for  the  souls  of  people  who  lived  before  the 
Christian  era  and  who  were  liberated  by  the  de- 
scent  ot  Chnst.  Hades  was  also  an  mtermediate 
place  for  all  souls  until  the  Last  Judgment,  and, 
often  inhabited  by  a  personification  of  its  ruler, 
the  domain  represented  in  ìmages  of  the  AnaS- 
tasis.  Hades  and  Gehenna  were  names  for  the 
place  of  punishment  for  sinners.  In  Gehenna  there 
was  no  possibility  for  repentance  and  love  of  God. 

I  he  Byz.  created  special  genres  of  vision  and 
journeys  to  Hell  in  which  perceptions  of  the  neth- 
erworld  varied  drastically,  from  a  place  of  torture 
and  suffering  (in  the  vita  of  Basil  the  Younger), 


to  a  murky  area  full  of  animals  symbolizing  sins 
(the  vita  of  Andrew  the  Fool,  PG  11U772A- 
773B),  to  a  site  of  rest,  conversation,  and  litigation 
(Timarion). 

lit.  M.  Richard,  DTC  5  (1924)  47—83.  H.  Crouzel, 
“L’Hadès  et  la  Géhenne  selon  Origène,”  Gregonanum  59 
(1978)  291—331.  S.  Lampsakes,  Hoi  katahaseu  ston  kato  kosmo 
ste  byamtine  kai  metabywntine  logotechnia  (Athens  1982). 

-G.P.,  R.S. 

HELLAS  ('EWáç),  Greece,  as  a  generic  term  usu- 
ally  applied  to  central  Greece  south  of  Ther- 
mopylai  and  the  Peloponnesos  but  excluding  Epi- 
ros;  its  inhabitants  were  sometimes  called 
Helladikoi  (Charanis,  Demography,  pt.X VI I  [  1 953], 
615-20).  The  Synekdemos  of  Hierorles  equates 
Hellas  with  the  province  of  Achaia.  The  theme 
of  Hellas  was  created  between  687  and  695  but 
debate  continues  about  its  original  extent.  Chara- 
nis  (Demography,  pt. XVIII  [1955],  172-76)  argues 
that  only  the  eastern  parts  of  central  Greece  were 
included,  while  Zakythinos  (infra  54)  thinks  that 
Thessaly  and  the  Peloponnesos  were  also  part  of 
the  theme.  By  the  end  of  the  8th  C.  Hellas  was 
restricted  to  east  central  Greece,  with  Thebes  as 
residence  of  the  strategos  or  krites.  In  the  gth—  loth 
C.,  among  the  western  themes,  the  strategos  of 
Hellas  ranked  below  those  of  the  Peloponnesos, 
Niropolis,  and  Kibyrrhaiotai  (Oikonomides, 
IJstes  105.12—15).  Perhaps  as  early  as  the  ìoth  C. 
the  administration  of  Hellas  wfas  occasionally  com- 
bined  with  that  of  the  Peloponnesos,  probably  for 
military  reasons.  After  1  205  most  of  Hellas  fell 
under  the  authority  of  the  duke  of  Athens.  The 
church  of  Hellas  was  generally  under  the  author- 
ity  of  the  bishop  of  Athens,  thus  under  the  pa- 
pacy  until  732/3. 

lit.  D.  Zakylhinos,  He  Bywntine  Hellas  392-1204  (Ath- 
ens  1965).  TIR  1:50— 78.  J.  Koder,  RBK  2:1099-1189.  G. 
Ostrogorsky,  “Postanak  tema  Helada  i  Peloponez,”  ZRVI  1 
(1952)  64-77.  -T.E.G. 

HELLENES  ("EWtjpeç).  Ihe  expression  Hellen 
and  its  derivatives  had  in  the  late  Roman  period 
two  principal  meanings:  hellenho  meant  fìrst  of  all 
“to  speak  Greek”  and  to  Hellenikon  denoted  the 
Greek  language,  whereas  the  noun  Hellen  with 
corresponding  adjectives  and  adverbs  designated 
“gentile,  pagan”  and  had  a  pejorative  meaning  in 
the  writings  of  the  church  fathers;  accordingly 
Justinian  I  speaks  of  “the  fallacy  of  impious  and 
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íoul  Hellencs”  (Cod.Jusí.  XV  18.10);  on  the  otlier 
hancl,  Julian  (e.g.,  ep.22  [ecl.  Wrightj  to  Arsaki»s, 
liigh  priest  of  Galatia)  praises  Hellenic  “liturgy” 
ancl  Hellenie  goocl  works.  The  positive  self-respect 
of  the  Hellenes  disappcared  alter  the  victory  of 
Christianity.  but  the  amhiguitv  (Greek  language — 
jiagan  rite)  peisisted.  I  hus  Arei  iia.s  of  Caf.sarea 
speaks  oí  both  “Hellenic  language”  (e.g..  Saipta 
minora  1:96.25—26)  and  oi hellenuontes  as  ojiposed 
to  Chrisrians  (1:62.24-5).  and  in  Anna  Roinnene 
(An.Romn.  2:34.12)  the  wisdoni  ol  Hellenes  and 
Chaldaeans  is  eontrasted  with  rcal  knovvledge. 
More  complieat.ed  ís  the  position  of  Niket.as  Chon- 
iates,  í'or  whom  “Hellenic”  designates  not  only 
language  or  adherence  to  paganism,  hul  also  Byz. 
allegiance — the  Hellen  aner  is  identical  with  the 
Rhomaios  (Nik.Chon.  301.18),  and  Hellenit  poìeis 
are  Byz.  cities  (496.50).  Froni  the  igtli  C.  onwarcl, 
the  Byz.  saw  themselves  not  only  as  Romans  but 
also  as  Hellenes  (see  Hei.i.enism). 

l.l'l' '.  K.  I.cchncr,  Heltennt  und  Barbnren  im  Weltl/ild  der 
Byumliner  (Munich  1954)  1(1—37.  A.  Ciar/ya,  '*Visages  <fe 
rHcllénisme  <lans  le  nionde  byzantin,”  H\zantitm  55  (iy8“,) 
4(13—82.  J.  Irnischer,  “  'Griechist  her  Patiiotismus'  im 
l^.Jahrhundert,”  14  CEB  2  (Bttcharest  1 Ç17 f, )  133—37-  P. 
Gounaridis.  “  'Grecs,’  Hellenes'  el  'Roniains'  tlans  l  élai  de 
Nicéc.”  in  Aphieroma  Seortmos  248—57.  -A.K. 

HELLENISM.  Two  meanings  of  the  tenn  ìíeUen- 
i,s»t  are  ol  concern  to  seholars  of  Byz.  Tfie  fìrst 
designates  the  consciousne.ss  ainong  medieval  and 
modern  Creeks  of  tlieir  ideiitìtr  witli  the  inhahi- 
tants  of  ancient  Creece  and  an  einjihasis  011  their 
position  as  heirs  to  Creek  classical  ci\  ili/ution.  The 
second  meaning,  modeled  011  the  Cerman  usage 
of'  the  wortl  Hellenismus,  refers  to  the  period  in 
t.lie  historv  of  the  region  of  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean  between  Alexander  the  Creat  (356—323 
B.c.)  aml  the  Roman  conquest  oí  the  region  in 
the  late  2nd  and  ìst  C.  b.c:,,  also  called  tlie  Hel- 
lenistic  period. 

1.  Deootion  to  Greeh  civilization.  Throughout 
the  millenniurn  of  their  einjiire,  Byz.  scholars 
exj)ressed  dieir  links  with  ancient  Creek  culture 
through  the  conservatism  of'  tfieir  archaizing  Iit- 
erary  i.anguage,  which  attemjíted  to  “atticize”  or 
iinitate  the  Creek  written  111  the  CJolden  Age  of 
Athens.  The  system  of  edugation  in  Byz.  also 
used  a  curriculum  basetl  heavily  011  the  stutly  of 
a  limited  seleclion  of  anciem  authors;  a  familiar- 
ity,  often  sujterficial,  with  classical  Cireek  litera- 


ture  was  presiimed  ainong  the  literati.  who  made 
frecjuent  allusions  to  an tiql’ity  in  tlieir  writings. 

A  greater  emjihasis  on  Hellenism  began  to 
nianifest  itself  in  the  course  of  the  i2th  C.  and 
becanie  niore  marked  in  the  late  Byz.  jteriod,  in 
the  face  of  continuing  confiict  witli  tlie  Westerners 
and  the  growing  tlireat  from  the  Turks.  More- 
over,  as  the  empire  shrank,  it  lost  its  inultiethnic 
comjjositioti  and  by  tbe  1 3 1 li  C.  was  limited,  l'or 
the  inost  jiart,  to  Creek-sj)eakitig  lands.  The  Greeks 
began  to  call  themsehes  Heu.f.nes  as  well  as  Rho- 
m.aioi  and  to  think  ot'  themsehes  as  a  getws,  or 
“nation.”  Intense  interest  in  ancient  Greek  culture 
was  ;i  characteristic  of  the  Palaiologan  jteriod, 
culminating  in  Ceorge  Cemistos  Pi.ethon,  who 
achocated  a  return  to  a  somewhat  jthilosophical 
version  of  aneienl  Creek  paganism,  utO|)ian  social 
relorms  hased  011  Plato’s  Republir ,  and  the  estab- 
lisliment  of’  an  indejiendent  Creek  state  in  the 
Pcloponnesos. 

2.  Historical  period.  I11  the  Byz.  era,  the  histo- 
rians  Malalas,  Ceorgf.  the  Synrf.i.los,  Ked- 
renos,  and  Zonaras  were  jiartieularly  interested 
in  Hellenism.  Phey  emphasized,  among  other 
themes,  the  internal  strife  in  which  the  loparchiai 
(the  realms  of'  the  diadochoi  or  successors  of  Alex- 
ander)  were  involved  until  they  were  engulfed  by 
the  Romans;  tliey  were  also  concerned  withjewish 
history  under  Hellenistic  monarclis  and  with  the 
mission  of  Jesus.  As  for  the  Hellenistic  cultural 
herìtage,  the  Byz.  paid  special  attention  to  scien- 
tihc  writings  (e.g.,  Ptolemy),  works  on  grammar 
(Dionysios  I'hrax),  didactic  poetry  (Aratos,  ^rd 
C.  b.c:.),  and  ej)ic  (Apollonios  of  Rhodes,  grd  C. 

B.O.). 

i.n.  1.  \.K.  Vaíalo[)oulos,  Origins  af'  the  Creek  \ation 
(New  Brunswick.  N.J.,  1970),  esp.  27-45.  Idem,  “By/.antin- 
ism  and  Hellenisin."  BathSt  9  (1968)  101-26.  C.  Mango, 
“Bvzantinisni  and  Roinamic  Hellenisin,"  JWurb  28  (1965) 
29-43.  A.  Garzva.  “Visagcs  <le  riielléiiisme  dans  le  monde 
bvzamin  (lVe-\He  sièeles)."  Bwmtion  55  (1985)  463-82. 

1  n.  2.  J.  lrmschcT.  "Der  Hellenisimis  nn  Ges<:hichisver- 
ständnis  der  By/antiner,”  Sotiale  Probleme  im  Hellenismus 
und  im  riimisrhen  Reich  (Prague  1973)  37-62. 

— A.M.T.,  A.K. 

HELLESPONT  ÇF.\\riaTT00T0‘;),  a  term  designat- 
ing  both  a  strait  and  a  province. 

1.  Also  called  “the  Stenon,”  the  Hellespont  was 
the  strait  between  the  Aegean  Sea  and  the  Sea  of 
Marmara,  with  the  cities  of  Abydos  and  Lam- 
psakos  on  the  Asian  shore  and  Rai.lipolis  on  the 
Euroj)ean  shore.  The  Hellesj)ont  was  of  obvious 
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strategic  aml  commercial  iniportance  as  a  major 
approach  to  Cionstantinoplc  by  sea.  In  thc  ^th— 
sth  C.  it  was  undcr  thc  command  oí  thc  urchon 
of  thc  Stcnon,  who  was  stationcd  in  Abydos  and 
protidcd  with  a  flotilla  ol  5  dnnnuncs.  Justinian  I, 
according  10  Prokopios,  established  there  a  statc 
customs  post  (teloneion).  Seals  f'rom  thc  end  of'thc 
yt.h  ancl  the  carly  8th  C.  mention  thc  apotheke 
(storehouse)  of  Hcllcspont  and  its  kommerki- 
arioi;  it  usually  appcars  as  a  joint  apothehe  of 
“Hcllcspont  and  Constantinoplc”  (Zacos,  Seals  1, 
110.190),  or  of  “Hcllesporit  and  Asia,  Caria,  Lydia, 
and  islands”  (nos.  226,  236).  rhercafter  the  tcrm 
Hellespont  disappears  f'rom  aclministrative  nonicn- 
dature,  although  thc  strategos  of  the  Stenon  is 
rncntioned  (OikonomicIes,  Listes  358,  0.394) — this, 
howcver,  could  refer  lo  the  Bosporos.  In  1204 
thc  Yenetians  gained  control  of  Hellesponl  ancl 
the  Latin  Empire  held  most  of  the  lancl  on  either 
side.  By  1235,  howevcr,  John  III  Vatat7.es  re- 
covcred  the  arca.  In  thc  1 41I1  C,  thc  Hcllcspont 
was  occupiecl  by  thc  Turks. 

2.  Hcllespont  also  dcsignated  a  late  Roinan 
province  in  northwcst  Asia  Minor,  originally  part 
of'the  province  of  Asia,  but  a  distinct  entity  in  the 
Vkkona  List  and  in  an  inscription  quoted  by 
Constantinc  VII  Porphyiogenrietos  (De  them.  1.32- 
33,  cd,  Pertusi  tìi);  its  capital  was  Kyzikos,  arid 
Hicrokles  (HierokI.  661.14-15)  assignecf  to  it  30 
citics.  The  civil  province  disappearecl  in  the  71I1 
C„  but  the  ecclesiastical  diocese  survived,  with 
Kyzikos  as  metropolis  (Notitiae  CP  1:10)  ancl  suf- 
fragan  bishoprics  inclucfing  Abvdos,  Gcrme,  Ilioti, 
Lampsakos,  and  Troas  (ibid.  1:131).  At  the  end 
of  the  7th  C.  Justinian  II  resettled  a  largc  numbcr 
of  Cypriots  ìn  the  region.  The  c;itv  of  Ncw  Justi- 
nianopolis  was  granted  thc  rights  of  the  diocese 
of  Constantia  in  Cyprus  so  that  its  bishop  presidecl 
over  all  the  bishops  of  the  province  of  Hellespont 
(De  adm.  ìmp.  48.1 1  —  15).  The  tneasure,  although 
conhrmed  by  the  Councal  m  f  rullo,  left  no  trace 
in  the  notitiae. 

i.it.  Ahrweiler,  Structures,  pt.II  (1961)  239-43.  F.adem, 
,\ler  313-27.  Antoniadis-Bibicou,  Douanes  76-80. 

-T.F..G. 


HENOTIRON  ('Ecoj tlkóv,  edict  oí  “unity”),  theo- 
Iogical  formula  issued  by  thc  cmpcror  Zeno  in 
482  in  an  attempt  to  securc  rcconciliation  bctwccn 
Chalcedonians  ancl  Monophysitf.s.  The  text  (Eva- 


grios  Scholastikos.  HE  3.14)  was  apparcntly  the 
work  of  Akakios,  patriarch  of  Constantinoplc, 
with  thc  assistance  of  Pktkr  Monc-os.  I  hc  Heno - 
tilion  sought  to  cnd  theological  contro\er.s\  b\ 
glossing  ovcr  thc  decisions  of  thc  Council  of 
Chai.oeoon  and  ignoring  thc  critical  issue  of  thc 
natures  of '  Christ.  It  condemned  both  Nf.storios 
and  F.ui  yohks  and  demandccl  adhcrcncc  onl\  to 
the  first  three  ecumenical  councils.  The  Henotihon 
prcned  acccptable  to  ncithcr  sidc,  however;  fur- 
thermorc,  it  was  coiidcnmcd  by  Popc  Fi-.i.i x  III 
in  484  and  gave  ri.sc  to  thc  Akakian  Sc:hism.  Thc 
Henotikon  was  a  notablc  attempt  bv  an  empcror  to 
sohe  a  theological  difficulty  by  imperial  fiat.  The 
Henotìhm  remainecl  in  force  during  the  reign  oí 
Anastasios  I  hut  was  abrogated  by  Justin  I  in  519. 

n>.  t;.  Sdmari/,  “Der  Codcx  Valicanu.s  graecus  1431. 
eitic  antic haIkedoiiischc  .Samniiuiig  aus  der  /.eit  Raiser 
/.ciios."  AIÌAW.  philos.-hist.  Abt.  32  (1927),  no.6,  52-54. 

m.  S.  Salaeille,  “l.  Aftaire  de  l’Hénoticjue"  and  “L’Héno- 
tique  de  Zénon,"  EO  18  (1916—19)  255—65,  389-97.  W.T. 
Towiisend.  “The  Henotikon  Sehism  and  ihe  Roman 
Church,"  faunial  oj  Religion  ìti  (1936)  78—86.  -  T.F..C. 

HENRI  DE  VALENCIENNES,  French  contin- 
uator  of  Gcoffrcy  Vii.i.ehardc)uin  for  events  in 
the  Laiin  Fmpire  of  Gonstantinople  from  May 
1208  tojuly  1209.  Henri  is  possibly  identical  with 
a  cleric  who  authored  a  verse  Vie  de  S.  Jean 
l'Enangéliste  ca.  1200  and  apparently  acconipanicd 
thc  futurc  Latin  empcror  Bai.dwin  of  Flanders 
on  thc  Fourth  Crnsade;  he  may  also  bc  the  Master 
Hcnry  scnt  to  the  pope  in  1205,  wdio  evidently 
hecamc  a  canon  of  Hagia  Sophia  and  witnessed 
tlie  CÀmcordat  of  1210.  His  History,  which  was 
intencled  as  an  inclcpcnclent  \vork,  was  prohably 
composed  in  1208  and  1209,  and  certainly  before 
12  1 6 .  lt  treats  the  Latin  carnpaigns  against  the 
Bulgarians,  relations  with  Davicl  Romnenos  ancl 
Theodore  I  Laskaris.  and  Fmp.  Henry’s  struggle 

.  .1  T  I  1  I  ■  I  .  t'  .  1  I  ’  1  /' 

Liic  i.uiuuciiu  iNtiit^iiio  y>i  uie  Miiguum  lii 

'Fhessalotiike.  Although  Henri  lacks  the  balance 
and  \ision  of  ViUehardouin  and  delights  in 
speeclies  and  hctitious  dialogue,  lie  offers  abun- 
dant.  details  011  historical  topography,  costume, 
climate,  and  other  matters. 

f.d.  J.  I.ongnon,  Histoire  de  l'empereur  Henri  de  Conslanti- 
nopte  (Paris  1948).  Fr.  ir.  N.  de  Wailly.  I.a  amquête  de 
Constantinaple  par  (leojfroi  de  V ittehardouin  aver  tu  ronlinwtliati 
de  Henri  de  Yatenriennes 1  (Paris  1882)  38—421. 

i-i  1 .  J.  I.ongnon,  “Sur  I'hisioire  dc  l'c-inpcreur  Henri  de 
Constantinople  par  Henri  de  Valenricnnes,"  Romania  69 
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(1946—47)  198—241.  J.  Dutournet,  “Robert  de  Clari,  Vil- 
lehardouin  et  Henri  de  Valenciennes,  juges  de  l’empereur 
Henri  de  Constantinople,”  in  Mélanges  Jeanne  Lods  (Paris 
1978)  183—202.  -M.McC. 

HENRY  VI,  Western  emperor  (1191-97);  born 
Nijmegen,  Netherlands  1165,  died  Messina  28 
Sept.  1 197.  Son  of  Frederich  1  Barbarossa,  Henry 
was  crowned  king  of  Germany  in  1169.  In  1185 
Henry  married  Constance,  daughter  of  Roger  II 
of  Sicily.  The  death  of  Wiluam  II  of  Sicily  al- 
lowed  him  to  claim  that  throne.  In  1194  Henry 
overcame  Norman  resistance,  led  by  Tancred  of 
Lecce.  In  Palermo,  he  found  Irene  Angelina, 
widow  of  Tancred’s  son,  whom  he  married  to 
Philip  of  Swabia.  At  Easter  1195,  Henry  pro- 
claimed  a  Crusade,  partly  to  levy  tribute  on  Byz. 
His  envoys  made  harsh  financial  demands  on  Isaac 

II  early  in  1195  and  renewed  them  to  Alexios 

III  at  Christmas  1196.  To  meet  these,  Alexios 
tried  to  levy  the  Alamaniron,  but  Henry’s  unex- 
pected  death  forestalled  dispatch  of  the  money. 

lit.  K.  Hampe,  Cermany  under  Ihe  Sahan  and  Hohenstauf- 
en  Emperors  (Oxford  1973)  220-31.  E.N.  johnson.  HC 
2:116-22.  Brand,  Byiantium  189-94.  -C.M.B. 

HENRY  OF  BABENBERG,  called  “Jasomirgott,” 
fìrst  duke  of  Austria;  born  ca.  1 1 14,  died  Yienna 
13  Jan.  1177.  A  half-brother  of  Conrad  III  and 
margrave  of  Austria  after  1141,  Henry  accom- 
panied  Conrad  on  the  Second  Crusade.  To  ce- 
ment  the  pact  between  Conrad  and  Manuel  I,  he 
married  (1148  or  1149)  Theodora  Romnene, 
daughter  of  Manuel’s  brother  Andronikos  and 
Irene  Romnene  (Barzos,  Genealogia  2:171—89). 
Officially,  the  court  poets  hailed  the  marriage,  but 
Theodore  Prodromos,  putting  words  in  Irene’s 
mouth,  makes  her  lament  Theodora’s  union  with 
a  “Western  beast”  (RHC  Grecs  2:768.122).  After 
disputes  with  Fredericr  I  Barbarossa  over  pos- 
session  of  Bavaria,  in  1156  Hcnry  rcceivcd  Aus- 
tria  as  a  separate  duchy.  In  1 166  he  went  to 
Serdica  to  try  to  make  peace  between  Frederick 
and  Manuel.  Theodora  survived  her  husband  and 
died  3  Jan.  1183.  'Fheir  son,  Leopold  V  (born 
1157,  duke  1177—94),  vìsited  Constantinople  in 
1181  or  early  1182  on  his  way  to  the  Holy  Land. 

lit.  K.J.  Heilig,  “Ostrom  und  das  Deutsche  Reich  um 
die  Mitte  des  12.  jahrhunderts,”  in  T.  Mayer,  K.  Heilig, 
C.  Erdmann,  Kaisertum  und  H erzogsgewalt  im  Zeitalter  Fried- 
richs  I.  (Leipzig  1944)  1—271.  F.  Dölger,  “Byzanz  und  das 
Westreich,"  DA  8  (1951)  238—49.  -C.M.B. 


HENRY  OF  HAINAULT,  emperor  of  the  Latin 
Empire  (1206—16);  younger  brother  of  Baldwin 
of  Flanders;  born  Valenciennes  ca.1174,  died 
Thessalonike  11  June  1216.  Having  joined  the 
Fourth  Crusade,  in  1204  Henry  (’Epp^ç)  defeated 
an  ambush  by  Alexios  V.  When  Baldwin  was  cap- 
tured  in  1205,  Henry  became  regent;  after  Bald- 
win’s  death  he  was  crowned  (20  Aug.  1206).  Fol- 
lowing  the  death  of  Ralojan,  Henry  exploited 
discords  among  Boril  of  Bulgaria,  Slav  in  Rho- 
dope,  Strez  at  Prosek,  the  Serbs,  and  Epiros  to 
his  owri  advantage  (G.  Cankova-Petkova,  BHR  4.4 
[1976]  51-61).  Because  of  the  hostility  of  the 
Lombard  barons  of  Thessalonire  and  northern 
Greece,  in  1  208-09  Henry  marched  to  establish 
Demetrios,  son  of  Boniface  of  Montferrat,  on 
the  throne  in  Thessalonike.  Henry  received  the 
homage  of  Athens  and  the  Morea.  In  1211  Henry 
defeated  Theodore  I  Laskaris  at  the  Rhyndaros 
River  and  regained  the  Anatolian  coast  from  Ni- 
komedeia  to  Atramyttion.  He  conciliated  his  Byz. 
subjects  by  welcoming  Theodore  Branas  into  his 
service,  offering  fair  treatment,  and  preventing 
the  imposition  of  Western  ecclesiastical  usages.  A 
i3th-C.  historian  (Akrop.  1:28.12—19)  testifies  to 
the  good  reputation  Henry  gained. 

lit.  Gerland,  Geschichte  1:51—251.  Prinzing,  “Brief 
Heinrichs”  395-431.  Longnon,  Compagnons  140-45. 

-C.M.B. 

HEPHAISTION  OF  THEBES,  astrologer;  born 
Thebes  in  Egypt  26  Nov.  380.  Hephaistion  com- 
piled  in  ca.415  one  of  the  most  important  sum- 
maries  of  classical  astrology  available  to  the  Byz., 
the  Apotelesmatiha,  or  Astrological  Effects.  This  con- 
sists  of  three  books:  the  first  on  definìtions  and 
celestial  omens,  the  second  on  genethlialogy,  and 
the  third  on  catarchic  astrology.  Hephaistion  is  in 
no  sense  original  but  rather  copies  or  summarizes 
earlier  texts.  Some  of  these  we  still  possess  in 
Greek  (e.g.,  Ptolemy),  some  also  survive  ìn  Arabic 
translations  (most  importantly  Dorotheos  of  Si- 
don),  but  most  are  known  only  from  other  cita- 
tions  in  the  astrological  literature  (e.g.,  by  Peto- 
siris,  Hipparchus,  Critodemus,  Thrasyllus,  and 
Antigonus  of  Nicaea). 

The  importance  that  the  Byz.  accorded  to  He- 
phaistion’s  work  is  demonstrated  by  the  existence 
of  four  epitomes,  two  of  which  were  made  in 
ca.iooo  and  the  last  in  the  School  of  John  Abra- 
mios  in  the  late  1 4th  C. 


HERARLEIA:  Herarleia  Pontire 
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ED-  Apotelesmatira.  ed.  I).  Pingree,  2  vo!s.  (I.eip/ig  1973— 


HEPTAPEGON  (Ar.  Ain  el-l’abglia,  from  êtt- 
jánrjyou  [gcopíoo],  Hebrew  En  ha-Shiv’ah,  “Seven 
Sfirings”),  pilgrimage  site  on  llie  northeastern 
shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Sìx  springs  siill  fiow 
near  the  reinains  ofthree  eaiiy  Christiau  churehes, 
each  with  New  Testanient  associations.  A  small 
4th-C.  ehurch  directly  on  the  sliore  (beneath  the 
modern  chapcl  of  the  Priinacy  of  Peter)  incor- 
porated  a  stone  table  (altar)  where,  according  to 
tradition,  Christ  served  breald'ast  to  the  disciples 
after  the  Resurrection  (Jn  21:12—13).  Pilgrims 
chìpped  small  pieces  froin  this  table  “for  llieir 
well-being”  (Egérie.Joumal  de  Yoyage,  ed.  P.  Mara- 
val  [Paris  1982]  95 f).  Nearby,  a  5th-C.  basilica 
(with  a  smaller  4th-C.  precursor  beneath  it)  com- 
memorated  Christ’s  Feeding  the  Five  Thousand 
(Mk  6:32—44).  Its  exceptional  mosaic  pavements, 
among  l.he  earliest  figural  mosaics  in  Christian 
Palestine,  depict  the  loaves  and  fishes  as  well  as 
rnarsh  plants,  fowl,  and  buildings.  The  third  church 
(6th  C.)  rose  ahove  a  small  grotto  where  Christ 
was  thought  to  have  uttered  the  Beatitudes  (Mt 
5:1-12).  These  associations  were  still  alive  during 
the  Crusades. 

ut.  A.M.  Schneider,  The  Church  of  Ihe  ,\J ultiplỳng  of  the 
LouWs  and  Fishes  (London  1937).  S.  Loffreda,  Scavi  di  et- 
liibgha  !  [erusalem  1970). 

HERACLEOPOLIS  MAGNA.  See  Arhnäs. 


HERARLEIA  (’Hpátcheia).  Three  cities  with  this 
name  figured  prominently  in  Byz.  history. 

Herahleia  in  Thrace  (anc.  Perinthos,  mod. 
Marmara  Eregli),  city  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
Sea  of  Marmara,  at  the  junction  of  the  Via  Eg- 
natia  and  the  main  Balkan  road  to  Naissus.  Re- 
namcd  Herakleia  by  Diocletian  (who  was  Hercu- 
lius  in  official  terminology),  it  continued  to  he 
called  Pe(i)rinthos  by  antiquarians  up  to  the  mid- 
L5th  C.  (e.g.,  Rritob.  35.24).  According  to  Pro- 
kopios  ( Buildings  4.9.14),  it  had  been  the  most 
unportant  city  in  the  province  oí  Europa,  hut  was 
replaced  by  Constantinople,  whicli  was  oríginally 
its  suffragan.  A  hishopric  in  325,  Herakleia  ap- 
peared  as  a  metropolis  in  notitiae;  the  numbei  of 
its  suffragans  increased,  hut  Constantinople  he- 


camc  indopendent  of  Herakleia  in  330  or  381 
(I)agron,  Naissance  4  3  H f ) . 

Herakleia  was  attacfced  bv  the  Goths  after  the 
hattle  of  Adrianople  in  378,  then  by  Attila,  by  the 
Avars,  and  the  Bulgars.  l'lie  city  is  mentioned  hv 
inany  ìater  authors,  among  otliers  Nicholas  I 
Mystihos  (ep.  19.42),  Skylitzes,  Gregoras,  and 
Kantakouzcnos,  mostly  as  a  gcographical  site  or 
an  ccclesiastical  centcr.  The  citizens  of  Herakleia 
supported  Thomas  the  Slav  against  Michael  II 
(TheophConl  71.5—6).  In  the  Partitio  Romaniae 
(A.  Carile,  SlYcn  7  (1965J  249)  “Yraclee”  was 
assigned  to  the  Yenetians.  The  city  played  an 
important  role  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  1 4tii 
C.  I11  1382,  together  witli  Rhaidesios  and  sonte 
other  Thracian  towns,  Herakleia  was  given  o\et 
to  Andronikos  IV.  Little  is  known  ahout  the  in- 
ternal  life  of  the  city:  a  seal  oí  tlie  pth-ioth  C. 
(Zacos,  Seals  1,  no.1974)  belonged  to  a  spatharios 
ancl  archon  of  Herakleia,  but  it  is  not  ccrtain  tliat 
thc  Thracian  Herakleia  was  meant.  The  remains 
ot  an  aqueduct  and  at  least  one  church— perhaps 
that  of  St.  Glykeria,  damaged  hy  the  Avars  in  591 
ancl  rebuilt  by  Maurice — have  becn  preserved. 

i.n .  K.  Ofierhummer,  RF.  19  (193S)  810—12.  Lauient, 
Corjms  5.1 :2  12—18.  -  I  .t.G. 

Herahleia  in  Cappadocia  (anc.  Rybistra),  a 
city  of  Anatolikon  at  the  southern  edge  of  the 
Anatolian  plateau  and  the  heginning  of  tfie  pass 
to  the  Cilician  Gaies;  iiow  l'ont  Kalesi  near 

F. regli.  Herakleia  gained  iiriportante  during  the 
wars  with  the  Arabs,  who  first  attac  ked  it  in  708 
and  dcstroyed  ìl  in  806;  it  was  soon  restored. 
Herakleia  vvas  the  scene  of  fìghting  into  the  ìoth 

G.  ancl  conscquently  appears  in  the  epic  of  Di- 
genf.s  Arritas.  As  a  bishopric  of  Gappadocia  II, 
it  was  always  known  bv  its  ancient  name;  it  became 
autocephalous  ca.1060.  The  sitc  contains  no  sig- 
nifìcant  remains. 

Lll  .  t  IU  lOt'-tjt;.  — 

Herakleia  Pontike  (mod.  Eregli),  a  city, 
bishopric,  and  excellent  harbor  on  the  Black  Sea 
coast  of  Anatolia;  it  was  in  Paphi.agonia  after 
Diodetian  and  then  was  joined  to  Honorias  ca.385. 
Thcodosios  II  visitcd  Hcrakleia  Pontike  and  re- 
built  it  ca.440  after  an  carthquake.  The  Pontic 
Mountains  protected  Herakleia  Pontike  from  Arab 
attack,  so  that  Basil  I  could  draw  population  from 
it  for  hís  new  foundation,  Kallipolis.  Turks,  how- 
ever,  ravaged  the  area  after  the  battle  of  Man- 
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tzikkk i  in  1071.  David  Romnenos,  brother  ol  the 
ruler  oí  Tkkhizom),  took  Heraklcia  Pontike  in 
1205  anc'  mttbe  it  eapital  of  his  domain,  called 
Paphlagonia;  he  lost  it  in  1214  to  Theodore  I 
Laskaris,  who  made  it  a  inajor  frontier  bul\vark. 
Thereaíter  it  was  usually  called  Pontoherakleia. 
The  Genoese  had  a  colony  there  after  1261  and 
bought  the  city  írom  the  vveakening  empire  in 
igbo;  they  held  it  until  the  Ottornans  captured  it 
after  1453. 

Late  antique  Herakleia  Pontike  occupied  a  high 
hill  by  the  sea  and  spread  into  the  adjaccnt  plain; 
it  withdrew  to  the  hill  after  the  ~th  C.  The  city’s 
walls,  rebuilt  by  David  Romnenos,  and  its  Las- 
karid  citadel,  are  preservecl  as  well  as  a  basilical 
church  perhaps  built  by  Theoclosios  11. 

(For  Hcrakleia  Lynkestis,  see  Pelagonia.) 

i,it.  W.  Hoepfncr,  Heraklria  Pimlilte  {Y’ienna  iç)6(i).  Foss- 
Winfieíd.  Forlifirations  150L  -G.F. 

HERARLEIOS  ('HpásrAetoç),  emperor  (from  5 
Oct.  610);  son  of  the  exarch  of  Carthage;  born 
ca.575,  died  Constantinople  Feb.  641.  Herakleios 
seized  power  when  he  arrived  with  an  African 
fìect  to  overthrow  the  “tyrannical”  Phokas  (G. 
Röscli ,  JÖB  28  [1979]  51-Ü2).  l’he  Grcens  ancl 
Patr.  Sergios  I  supported  the  overthrow.  Hera- 
kleios  found  the  empirc  in  trouble:  the  Slavs  and 
Avars  were  invading  the  northern  Balkans;  the 


Persians  excrted  severe  pressure  on  the  eastern 
frontier.  The  general  Romlntioi.os  revolted 
against  Herakleios  in  Ankvra,  and  in  Antioch  the 
partisans  of  Phokas  were  still  at  the  helm  (Raegi, 
“New  F.vidence"  308-30).  The  first  years  of  Hera- 
kleios’s  reign  witnessed  a  new  Persian  offensive 
commanded  by  Shahkbaräz  and  Smähîn,  which 
resulted  in  the  Persian  capture  of  Jerusalem  in 
614  atid  occupation  of  Egypt  írom  ca.  6ig  to  629. 
Herakleios  entertained  the  idea  of  transferring 
the  capital  to  Carthagc  but  gave  up  the  plan  at 
the  request  of  Sergios  and  the  population  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

Unable  to  fight  on  two  fronts,  in  tìig  Herakleios 
conduded  a  truce  with  the  Avars.  After  reorgan- 
izing  the  army  (reinforccment  of  cavalry  and  light- 
armored  archers),  in  622  he  mobilized  his  torces 
in  Asia  Minor,  won  sevcral  victories,  and  invaded 
Armenia.  The  crucial  battle  took  place  in  626, 
when  Shahrbaräz  reached  the  Bosporos  and  to- 
gether  with  the  khan  of  the  Avars  besieged  Con- 
stantinople.  l’he  attack  on  7  Aug.  failed;  both  the 
Avars  and  the  Persians  retreated.  In  627  Hera- 
kleios  was  able  to  invade  Persia,  inducing  panic: 
Chosroes  II  was  overthrown  and  Kävad-Shîrüya 
signed  a  peace  treaty.  This  victory  has  been  seen 
as  the  occasion  celebratecl  in  the  series  of  David 
Pl  atls.  As  a  result  Herakleios  was  able  to  recover 
the  Trul  Cross,  which  had  been  captured  by  the 
Persians.  The  success  was  but  temporary:  in  634 
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t he  Arabs  invaded  Syria  and  in  636  trushcd  the 
13 V/..  at  Yarmi:k.  They  seized  Mesopotamia  and 
attacked  Arrnenia  and  Egypt. 

Herakleios  was  an  able  general,  one  of  the  few 
late  Roinan  emperors  who  coinmanded  the  army 
in  person.  It  is,  however,  questionable  whether  lie 
was  a  great  adminislrator.  ()strogorsky  (Hislory 
05-100)  ascribed  to  Herakleios  a  series  of  admin- 
istrative,  fiscal,  and  military  reforms,  esp.  the  itt- 
trodnction  of'  the  system  of  thf.mf.s,  hnt  tfiis  the- 
ory  has  been  rejected  (R.-J.  Lilie,  BS  45  [1984] 
27-39,  190—201).  Herakleios  proved  unahle  to 
resohe  religious  disputes:  Monolneroism  seemed 
to  be  only  a  middle  way  between  the  Chalcedon- 
ians  and  Monophysites  and  only  exacerbated  tlie 
problem  in  both  West  ancl  East. 

Herakleios  tvas  twice  married,  to  Fabia,  who 
took  the  Greek  name  Eudokia,  and  to  his  niece 
Martina,  (See  genealogical  table.) 

1.1 1.  Stratus,  Bymntìum,  vols.  1—2.  VV.  Raegi,  "Heradius 
ancf  ilic  Aral>s,”  (iOrTliR  27  ( 1 982)  109—33.  1.  Cicuroe.  ”C) 
ka vka/skom  pochodc  impcratora  Iraklija.”  Yostofnaja  Ev- 
ropft  v  ihf'iow.sti  i  \rednrvrkov'r  (Moscow  197H)  261—  ()<).  I. 
Shahwf,  “Heraclius  èa  XpujTtú  /3aaikF.v<;."  AOII  34- 

35  (1980-81)  225-37.  ‘  -\V.t.K...  A.K...  A.C. 

HERARLEIOS  CONSTANTINE  (also  called 
Constantine  III;  Stratos,  infra,  calls  him  Constan- 
tine  II),  emperor  (from  11  Jan,  [?]  641);  born 
Constantinople  3  May  612,  died  Constantinople 
20  Apr.  or  24  or  26  May  641.  Son  of  HFRARi.F.ros 
and  Fabia/Eudokia,  Herakleios  Constantine  was 
proclaimed  co-emperor  22  Jan.  613,  consul  in 
632.  In  629  or  630  he  married  his  cousin  Gre- 
goria,  daughter  of  the  general  Nirf.tas.  After 
Herakleios  died,  Herakleios  Constantinc  and  his 
half-brother  Herarlonas  inherited  the  throne  as 
co-rulers.  From  the  beginning  of'  Herakleios  Con- 
stantine’s  rule,  his  stepmother  Martina  opposed 
him.  Bad  health  (probably  tuberculosis)  and  fears 
fot  tlte  succession  oí  his  young  son  (tiie  íuture 
Constans  II,  whom  Stratos  prefers  to  call  Con- 
stantine  III)  made  Herakleios  Constantinc’s  situ- 
ation  even  worse.  He  tried  to  gratify  the  arniy  by 
gìving  50,000  nomismata  to  the  treasurer  Phila- 
grios  to  buy  military  support.  Short  of  moncy, 
HerakIeios  Constantine  had  the  tombof  his  father 
opened  and  the  crown  rernoved.  The  defense  of 
Egypt  agairrst  the  Arabs  failed;  HerakIeios  Con- 
stantine  recalled  Theodore,  doux  oí  Egypt,  and 
replaced  him  with  the  augusfalios  Anastasios. 


Herakleios  Constantine’s  death  left  the  empire  in 
a  predicament.  Rumor  had  it  that  Martina  had 
poisoned  him.  I.ittle  is  known  of  Herakleios  Con- 
stantine’s  personality,  but  he  was  popular  among 
the  people  of  Constantinople. 

i.n.  .Stratos,  B\zatitium  2:175-85.  Raegi.  i’nre.st  1 54 í .  H. 
Gchcr,  Letmtios '  von  Neupolis  l.eben  tles  heiìigen  /olmnnes  <ies 
Barmhrnigen  (Freiburg  im  Brcisgau-l.cipzig  1893)  125-27. 

-VV.E.K.‘.  A.K. 

HERARLES,  son  of  Zfl‘s  and  Alkmene,  the  most 
famous  heroof  Creek  mythology.  The  Latin  Her- 
cules  is  conuected  with  the  emperor  and  the  im- 
perial  cult  well  into  latc  antiquity  (cf.  Maximian 
Herculitts).  In  Bvz.  literature  Herakles  appears  as 
;t  standard  part  of  imperial  imagery,  the  defender 
(Theocfore  Prodromos,  ed.  Hörandner,  no.  ifì.78) 
and  accomplisher  of Wondrous  deeds  (An.Romn. 
1:36.11  —  16).  Traces  of  Proclikos’s  allcgorical 
interpretation  (Herakles  at  the  crossroads)  are 
found  in  Basíl  the  Great  (PC  3 1 1573 AB,  ch.5.14). 
ln  the  Soitda  (2:584)  Herakles  hecomes  an  alle- 
gory  of  thc  phiiosopher,  who,  protectecl  bv  the 
lionskin  of  wisdom,  kills  the  Hydra  ofdesire  with 
the  club  of  rationality.  According  to  K.  Weitz- 
mann  ( Se.mKond  8  [1936]  88f),  Herakles  dragging 
Rerberos  from  Hades  provided  a  model  for  Christ’s 
raising  of  Adam  in  Anastasis  scenes.  Y'arious 
anecdotal  material  survives  as  well:  for  example, 
Herakles  as  high  priest  (mystikos,  lelesle.s),  who  be- 
comes  king  of  Italy  after  a  childhood  spent  in 
Spain  (Malal.  86. 1  2—17).  Most  of  all,  Herakles  ancl 
his  labors  are  used  throughout  Byz.  literature  as 
a  symbol  of  physical  power  or  prodigious  achieve- 
ment,  for  emperors  in  particular  (Leo  Diac.  48. 17Í ; 
TheophCont  332. aof).  As  a  symbol  of  fortitude  for 
both  pagans  and  Christians,  be  appears  fre- 
quently  on  6th-C.  tcxtiles,  silver,  and  ivory  (Agc 
of  Spirit.  nos.  136,  139,  206).  Some  elements  of 
this  imagery  survive  in  popular  literature.  Tlie 
dcatb  baitic  oí  Digeues  Aki  itas  witir  Charos,  ior 
example,  reflects  the  struggle  of  Herakles  and 
Thanatos  (D.A.  Notopoulos,  Laographia  17  [1958J 
451-53).  Widely  and  often  comically,  Herakles’ 
labors  are  represented  on  ivory  and  bone  casrfts 
ani)  boxfs.  Proropios  of  Caza  dcscribes  their 
depiction  on  a  clock.  Herakles  could  symboiize 
lust  and  servitude  to  women  (Nik.Chon.  139.39— 
43).  Sometimes  tbe  brst  night  of  lovers  is  com- 
pared  to  a  “Herculean  labor’’  (Theodore  Daph- 
nopates,  ed.  Darrouzès-Westerink,  17.15). 
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UT.  R.  I’t-lt'r  in  W.ÍI.  Roschcr.  Ausj ührhches  Lrxikoi)  der 
grinhisehen  und  römischen  AUthnlogie .  vol,  i  ( I .cip/ig  iK8(ì— 
<)o)  2997 -3002.  l’.  Monai.  “I.a  poléniiíjue  dc  Lanance 
conlre  Herculc,"  in  Hnmmages  (i  L.  Leral.  vol.  a  (I’aris  11)84) 
575-83.  '  -I’.A.A..  A.C. 

HERARLONAS  (’Hpa/tAancâç),  or  Herakleios  11, 
eniperor  (Apr./May-Sept.  641  [until  Jtily  642, 
according  to  Stratos]);  son  oí  Martina  and  Hera- 
kleios;  born  Constantinople  <>ü(>,  died  probably 
Rhodes,  date  unknown.  Co-ruler  with  his  half- 
brother  Hlrari.hios  Con.stantine,  Heraklonas 
ascended  the  throne  at  the  latter’s  deatb,  hut 
Martina  ruled  de  faclo.  Supported  by  the  ariny  of 
'I'hraee,  she  attempted  to  remove  Herakleios  Con- 
stantine’s  supporters  and  primarily  the  treasurer 
Philagrios;  Patr.  Pyrrhos  becarne  her  niain  ad- 
viser  and  she  pursued  a  policy  of  Monothei.e- 
tism.  Tliis  internal  friction  coincidecl  with  Arab 
successes  in  Egypt.  Martina  sent  Patr.  Kvros  bark 
to  Alexandria;  he  assumed  the  civil  administration 
wliile  generals  Hed  to  save  their  lives.  The  oppo- 
sition  of  the  senate  and  of  the  troops  in  Asia 
Minor  compclled  the  emperor  to  surrender: 
Herakleios  Constantine’s  son  Constans  II  was 
prodaiined  co-emperor,  and  to  balance  this  short- 
coming  Martina  inade  her  son,  David- 1  iberios, 
the  third  basileus.  I'he  compromise  was  tempo- 
rary,  and  the  rcvolt  of  V'allnitnos  ArSakuni 
overthrew  Heraklonas  and  his  family.  After  his 
nose  was  slit,  Heraklonas,  with  his  mother  and 
brothers,  was  exiled  to  Rhodes. 

i.it.  Straros,  Byzauliutn  2:186-205.  Kaegi,  ì.’nresi  155— 
57.  Dìcten,  Patrianhen  70-73.  -W.K.K...  A.K. 

HERALDRY.  See  Coats  of  Arms. 

HERBALS.  See  I)io.skorides;  Scif.ntific  Manu- 

.St;RII’TS,  I LHJSTRATION  OF. 

HERESY  (aípecns,  lit.  “sect,  school”),  a  term  used 
by  the  church  fathers  to  designate  a  sectarian  or 
dissident  teaching,  somctimes  tbat  <>f  pagans  or 
[ews  (induding  Manichaeanlsm)  bui  mainh’  witbin 
Christianity.  There  was  a  double  terniinological 
diffìculty.  First,  each  party  accused  the  other  ol 
heresy — tlnis,  tlie  emperor  Julian  (cjnoted  by  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,  PG  76:565(1)  asserted  that  the  ten- 
ets  <>f  the  “Galilaeans,”  not  those  <>f  the  Hellenes 
or  Jews,  were  hairesis ,  and  conHicting  Ghristian 


communities  tendcd  to  call  themseh  es  “orthodox” 
and  their  a<lversaries  “heretics.”  Second,  it  is  nec- 
essary  to  distingni.sh  hercsy,  a  division  on  doc- 
trinal  grounds,  from  schism,  a  split  caused  by 
disagreement  011  church  policy  and  questions  “ca- 
pable  of  atljustment”  (allbough  sometimes  doc- 
trinal  issues  were  also  involvcd). 

Basil  the  Great  (ep.  188.1,  ecl.  Y.  Courtonne, 
vol.  2  [Paris  1961]  121-24)  makes  the  following 
<listinctions  between  hcnresis,  schisma,  and  parasyna- 
goge :  hcretics  are  those  who  are  completely  sev- 
ered  í'rorn  the  faith,  while  schisni  encompasses 
those  unable  to  fincl  a  common  solution  to  certain 
ecdesiastical  problems,  and  parasynagogai  are  as- 
semblies  of  rebcllious  bishops  and  priests  and  of 
disobedietit  laymen.  As  examples  of  heretics  Basil 
mcntions  Manichaeans,  Gnostics  (botb  Valentini- 
ans  and  Marcionitcs — see  Gnosticism),  and  Mon- 
tanists  (“Pepouzenoi” — see  Montanism),  w'hile  an- 
cieni  Ratharoi,  Enkratitai,  and  Hydroparastatai 
were  schismatics.  'l  his  theoretically  clear  distinc- 
tion  was  muddied  in  later  usagc:  when  the  Latin 
and  Byz.  churches  severed  cominunion  both  par- 
ties  employed  the  terms  heretics  and  schismatícs 
íor  their  achersaries.  Works  on  heresies  devel- 
oped  into  a  common  genre  of  Byz.  theological 
literature  (e.g.,  the  Panarion  of  Eph’hanios  of 
Cyprus  and  Panoplia  dogmatihe  of  Euthymios  Zi- 
gabenos).  The  Synodihon  of  Orthodoxy  was  a 
regular  liturgical  condemnation  of  heresies. 

With  the  comersion  of  Constantine  I  the  state 
became  involved  in  the  definition  of  and  struggle 
agaitist  heresy,  and  the  legal  codes  contain  various 
penalties  for  heretical  groups,  frequently  in  ranked 
order,  with  inore  pernicious  heresies  treated  more 
harshly.  Cliurch  councils,  both  local  and  ecu- 
menical,  were  commonly  called  to  define  faith  and 
combat  heresy.  The  idea  of  doctrinal  error  as 
dissent  and  a  crime  resulted  from  the  concept  of 
“political  orthodoxy,”  that  is,  an  obligatory  uni- 
formity  on  major  points  of  the  creed.  The  prolif- 
eration  of  sects  and  philosophical  schools  in  anti- 
quity  was  singled  out  as  a  sbortcoming  of  paganism. 

Fhe  late  Roman  ]>eriod  witnessed  a  rich  blend 
of  heresies.  1 11  the  461— yt h  C.  the  question  ot 
saiaation  was  of  preeminent  importance:  in  the 
West  it  atquired  a  moral  and  juristic  Havor,  fo- 
cusing  011  the  concept  of  lree  will  (Pf.lagianism), 
whereas  in  the  East  ontological  problems  (the 
substancc  <>f  the  Triuity,  the  natures  and  wills  of 
Christ  in  his  divinity  ancl  Inimanity)  were  the 
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rnajor  subject  ot  discussion  (Arianism.  Nf.stori- 
anism,  and  Monorhysitism).  l'hesc  “heresies”  be- 
carnc  entrenched  outside  the  einpire,  while  within, 
bv  the  cnd  of  the  yth  C.,  tlie  ('halcedonian  view 
becanic  dominaiit;  tfic  tenns  Aruin,  Manichaeau, 
etc.,  wcrc,  Iioweyer,  oftcn  applicd  to  \arious  Iatcr 
heresics. 

Jolin  of  Dainascus,  in  his  work  On  Hercsies,  list.s 
besides  tfic  piinci j>al  heresies  a  series  of  propo- 
nents  of  íalse  doctrines  rarely  mentioned  in  ot 
complctcly  iuiRnown  froni  othcr  sources,  sucli  as 
the  Eutychianistoi,  who  dcnicd  tliat  Christ  rc- 
cci'cd  his  flcsh  l'roin  thc  Yirgin  and  asserted  that 
it  cainc  f'roin  a  divinc  sourcc  (ch.8s>.  1—4,  ccl.  Kot- 
ter,  Schriften  4:49);  the  Theokatagno.stoi,  who  darecl 
to  ccnsiire  sonie  words  and  actions  of  the  Lord 
and  holy  persons  (ch.92.1— 3,  p.57);  thc  Tlineto- 
psychitai,  who  drcw  no  distinction  bctwcen  thc 
huinan  soul  and  body  ancl  bclicvcd  that  thc  soul 
pcrished  with  thc  body  (ch.90.1-a,  p.57);  thc  Hc- 
liotropitai,  who  worshipcd  thc  heliotrope  llowcr, 
seeing  in  it  a  syinbol  ofthc  soul  asccnding  to  God 
(ch.89.1-5,  p.57);  the  Gnosioinachoi,  who  rc- 
jcctcd  anv  Christian  doctrine  (gnosis)  since  Ciod 
allegedly  did  not  retjuire  anything  but  good  tleeds 
(ch.88.1— 4,  p.57);  the  Heiketai,  ascetics  who  were 
Orthodox  in  their  belief  but  gathered  together 
with  feinalc  ascetics  in  the  nude  in  ordcr  to  wor- 
shijr  God  with  dancing  and  singing  (ch.87.1—  4, 
P.56Í j;  and  the  Ethnophrones,  who  acceptecl  pa- 
gan  habits  such  as  astrology,  divination,  incanta- 
tions,  and  Hellenic  feasts  (ch.94.1— 8,  p.58). 

Thc  inajor  religious  disscnt  of'  thc  8th— 9U1  G. 
was  connected  with  the  thcologícal  intcrpi  ctation 
of  ihe  icon — was  it  an  idol  t.hat  iinpaircd  the 
propcr  worship  of  God  (thc  vicw  of  adhcrcnts  of 
Iconoclasm)  or  a  mysterious  link  between  man- 
kind  and  the  Godhead,  instruinental  in  the  mys- 
tery  of  sabation?  Aficr  the  rull  nf  icons  was  re- 
storcd,  dualism  in  thc  forni  of  Bogomilism  canie 
to  thc  fore,  while  from  thc  pth  G.  onward,  the 
schisin  with  the  West,  bascd  011  theological  and 
Iiturgical  differences  (esp.  problems  of  thc  fii.i- 
oquk  ancl  azymks)  developed.  In  latcr  ccnturies 
indigenous  Byz.  heresies  evolved  from  diffcring 
interprctations  of  the  role  of  institutional  and 
individual  paths  to  salvation:  ca.  1000  Symeon  i  hl 
Iheoi.ogian  camc  undcr  suspicion  because  he 
emphasi/.cd  t.hc  signilicancc  of  the  \ision  of  the 
cliiine  light  and  the  jiersonal  links  bctwccn  tcachcr 
a|td  disciplc  to  the  detriment  ol  thc  sacramcnts; 


in  thc  ì.jth  G.  hesychasm  dcvcioped  Symeon’s 
in(iividualistic  01  mystical  approach. 

The  origins  and  cxact  nature  of  Byz.  hcrcsy 
have  bccn  niuch  debated.  Somc  scholars  have 
suggcslcd  that  hercsy  was  causcd  by  social  and 
cconomic  factors  and  that  the  poor  and  powerless 
of  thc  cmpire  expresscd  tlicir  dissatisfaction 
througli  adherence  to  hcrcsy.  Others  have  seen 
heresy  as  a  rcfiection  of  otherwise  suppressed 
national  aspirations  011  the  jiart  of  North  Africans, 
Syrians,  Egyptians,  Armenians,  Slavs,  and  othcr 
pcoples  of  thc  cmpire.  A  third  approach  is  to 
suggest  tliat  heresy  reffects  the  reernergence  ot 
carlier  pagan  jihilosophical  systeins  or  native  rc- 
ligions.  Economic,  political,  national,  and  cultural 
jihenomcna  may  inclccd  have  liacl  an  impact  011 
the  cleveloj3iiient  and  preservation  of  certain  her- 
csics  (rivalr\  bctween  Gonstantinojrle  and  Alex- 
andria,  Svrian  adherence  to  Monophysitism,  Pla- 
tonic  traditions  in  Origenism,  urban-oriented  Arian 
jirojiaganda,  social  protest  in  Bogomilism,  etc.), 
but  the  essence  of  Byz.  heresies  emcrgcd  from 
dynamic  forces  within  Ghristianity,  primarily  from 
attempts  to  understand  the  naturc  of  the  God- 
head  and  of  thc  world,  to  comprehcnd  thc  con- 
cejîts  of  cvil  (induding  social  evil)  and  good,  and 
to  find  thc  best  way  to  salvation. 

Representation  of  Heretics  in  Art.  Heretics, 
usually  shown  in  jioses  of  submission  to  churcli 
authority,  appear  in  MSS  f  rom  the  pth  G.  onward. 
I’he  heretic  Makedonios  is  dcpictecf  groveling  bc- 
fore  the  First  Gouncíl  of  Gonstantinople  in  thc 
Faris  Gregory  (Omont,  Miniatures,  pl.I.),  wliilc 
the  defeat  of  anothcr  heretic,  probably  to  bc  iden- 
tihed  as  Arius,  is  rcpresented  in  the  Mf.nologion 
of  Ba.sil  II  (p.108).  Arius  ancl  Ncstorios  ajipear 
in  LECTIONARIF.S  prostrate  before  churcli  fathers, 
wliilc  Iconodasts  are  shown  in  marginal  Psalier 
illnstration  whircwashinp'  icons  and  heinu  tram- 
plcd  by  thcir  adversaries.  The  vision  of  Peter  oe 
Ai.f.xandria,  as  in  the  Metropolis  at  Mistra,  be- 
came  an  emhlem  of  thc  Arían  disruption  of  the 
church  ancf  is  often  fbimd  in  the  decoration  of 
pastophoria.  Thc  representation  of  herctics  in 
narthexes  and  monastic  refectories  seenis  to  bc  a 
post-Byz.  phenomcnon. 

lit.  J.  Gouillard,  “I.’hérèsie  dans  I’Enipirc  byzantiu  de.s 
orìgines  au  Xlle  siède,"  /  A/  1  (1965)  299-324.  N.G.  Gar- 
soian,  “Bvzantine  Heresy.  A  Reinierpretation,"  DtìP  25 
(1971)  83-113.  F.  Wìnkelniann,  “F.inige  Aspefte  der  F.nt- 
\vicklung  der  Begritfè  Häresie  und  Schisma  iri  der  Spät- 
antike."  Koinonia  (i  ( 1982)  89- 109.  W.H.G.  Frend.  “Hercsy 
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and  Sthism  as  Sorial  and  National  Movemcnts,"  in  Sdnsm, 
Heresy  anrl  Rrligious  Protest  (Cainbi  idge  iySi)  37—56. 
Noctlichcs,  I)ii'  gesetzgeberi.schen  Mussnuhmen  der  christlirhrn 
Kaiser  des  4.  Jhs.  gegen  lläretiker.  Heidert  ttnd  Jttden  (Cologne 
1971).  C.  Walter,  “Herclics  in  Bynantine  Art,"  F.C.hlt  3 
(1970)  40-49.  -  I  .E.C.,  A.K„  A.C. 

HERMES,  ancient  Greek  divinity.  Although  the 
myths  of  Herrnes  were  c:riticized  ancl  ridiculed  by 
Christians,  there  were  some  attempts  to  reconcile 
his  iniage  with  the  new  religion.  Early  apologists 
compared  his  role  as  thc  messenger  of  the  gods 
with  that  of  the  Christian  Logos.  On  the  other 
hancl,  Hermes  w'as  considered  to  be  the  greatest 
of  Hellenic  philosophers,  one  who  “prophesied” 
the  idea  ol  the  Trinity  and  tnkunomia\  he  was 
allegedly  a  contemporary  of  Moses,  together  with 
whom  he  studied  Egyptian  wisdom;  some  people 
even  identifìed  him  as  Moses.  Rosinas  the  Hym- 
nographer  (PG  38:496.21—32)  says  that  Gregcary 
of  Nazianzos  rejected  this  identification;  Rosmas, 
however,  assumes  that  Hermes  was  the  first  to 
call  (fod  “triune.” 

Lrr.  I'.  Stocknieier,  RAC  14:776-80.  -A.K. 

HERMES  TRISMEGISTOS  ('Ep/afjç  lptcr/xé- 
'ynrroç,  lit.  “Thrice-Greatest”)  ís  the  Greek  nante 
given  to  the  Egyptian  god  Thoth,  who,  as  the 
divinity  of  wisdom,  was  believed  to  be  the  author 
of  a  number  of  religious  texts.  The  Greeks  adopted 
these  documents,  known  as  the  Hermetica ,  between 
the  ìst  and  ^rd  C.  and  regarded  them  as  the 
revelation  of  Hermes  Trismegistos.  They  combine 
elements  of  magic,  ast.rology,  alchemy,  philoso- 
pliy,  and  theology.  They  were  niuch  read  in  fate 
antiquity,  esp.  in  the  qth  C.  They  were  excerpted 
by  Sfobaios  for  his  anthology  in  the  ^th  C.,  but 
between  the  6th  and  1  ìth  C.  they  practically  dis- 
appeared  from  sight  in  Byz.  'Fhis  must  have  been 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  occult  was  never  a 
safe  subject  in  the  Christian  empire.  In  the  1  ith 
C.  PsF.t.i.os  was  familiar  with  parts  of  the  Herme- 
tica ,  but  the  next  signs  of  real  interest  do  not 
appear  until  the  igth  C.  The  four  earliest  surviv- 
ing  MSS  of  the  collection  date  from  that  century, 
and  there  arc  some  references  to  it  in  Nikephoros 
Gregoras. 

f.d.  Cttrpus  hermetieum ,  eds.  A.D.  \'<><k,  A.J.  Festugière. 
4  voIs.  (Paris  1945-54). 

ì.ri'.  G.  Eowden,  The  Egyptian  Hermes  (Canibricfge  1986). 


A.-J.  Fcstugièrc.  l.a  rnẅition  d'Hermès  Trismégiste ,  4  vols. 
(Paris  1944-54).  -J.D. 

HERMIT  (àt>axcupT7Ti7ç,  èpryptrrjç,  f/cru^ocr'rrjç),  a 
monk  or  nun  who  retired  from  the  world  to  live 
a  solitary  life  of  prayer  and  asc:eticism.  The  her- 
mits  like  Antony  the  Great  who  withdrew  to  the 
desf.rt  of  Egypt  in  the  grd  and  ^th  C.  were  the 
earliest  Christian  monks;  eremitism  continued  to 
be  a  prominent  forni  of  Byz.  monasticism  until 
the  1 5th  C.  Later  hermits  were  more  likely  to  live 
011  holy  rnountains  such  as  Olympos,  Auxentios, 
Athos,  Ganos,  and  Meteora.  'Ehere  were  women 
hermits  unt.il  the  iith  C.;  thereafter  nuns  were 
found  only  in  eenobitic  convents  (A.M.  Talbot, 
GOrThR  30  [1985]  16-18).  Particularly  rigorous 
asceticism  was  practiced  by  the  stylite  saints  and 
recluses  (enrleistoi). 

P’remitism  was  generally  considered  to  be  su- 
perior  to  cenobitic  monasticism  because  of  the 
greater  hardships  associated  w'ith  the  solitary  life 
and  the  greater  opportunities  for  spiritual  im- 
provemcnt.  In  art  (e.g.,  Der  Nersessian,  L’ìllustra- 
twn  II,  fig.245)  anchorites  like  St.  Onouphrios 
íllustrate  the  physical  self-denial  of  those  who  are 
fed  by  God.  Usually  a  monk  had  to  spend  three 
years  in  a  roinobion  before  he  could  receive 
permission  from  the  liegoumenos  to  become  a  her- 
mit.  A  number  of  monks  moved  back  and  forth 
between  the  cenobìtic  and  ereinitic  life,  ignoring 
the  principle  of  monastic  siability;  most  holy 
men  spent  at  least  part  of  their  careers  in  solitude. 
Still  there  was  tension  between  cenobitism  and 
ereniitism  throughout  the  centuries.  Basil  the 
Grf.at,  who  espoused  cenobitism,  attacked  the 
eremitic  way  of  life  because  of  the  impossibility 
of  material  self-sufficiency,  excessive  concern  with 
the  self,  and  the  lack  of  opportunity  to  practice 
charity.  Eustathios  of  Thf.ssalonirf.  criticized 
the  self-centeredness  of  the  hermit  who  hid  away 
in  a  cave,  likening  him  to  Homer’s  Cyclops.  An- 
other  problem  for  the  hermit  was  his  lack  of  access 
to  the  liturgy  and  sacrainents,  if  he  were  not  a 
priest  (A.  Kazhdan,  BZ  78  [1985]  53—55).  Some 
hcrniits  solved  this  problem  by  attending  services 
011  the  weekend  at  a  nearby  monastery. 

lit.  A.  Kazhdan,  “Hermitic,  Genobitic,  and  Secular 
Ideals  in  Byzantine  Hagiography  of  the  Nimh  through  the 
Twelfth  tienturies,''  GOrThR  30  (1985)  473—87.  D.  Papa- 
chryssanthou,  “La  vie  monastique  dans  Ies  campagnes  by- 
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jraiuines  <tu  Yllle  au  XIe  sièt  le. "  tt\zanlion  43  (1974)  158- 
flo.  K.  Bosl,  “"Ep'rj^.oç-tremus."  HyzF  2  (1967)  73-90. 

-A.M.T.,  A.C. 

HERMOGENES  ('Epp.oyéi/7]ç),  ancient  rhetori- 
cian,  author  of  handbooks  on  rhf.toric;  born 
Tarsos  ca.tbo,  died  before  230.  The  corpus  at- 
tached  to  his  name  (probably  assenibled  in  the 
late  5th  or  early  6th  C.)  consists  of  five  books,  of 
which  two  ( Progymnasmata ,  ün  Irwention)  are  spu- 
rious,  and  a  third  (On  Method)  of  douhtful  au- 
thenticity;  the  two  others  are  On  Staseh,  that  is, 
issues  presented  in  court,  and  On  “Idea.s"  [or  Forms]. 
Hermogenes  systematically  described  the  seven 
stylistic  features,  or  lilerary  virtues,  of  a  successful 
speech:  clarity,  grandeur,  elegance,  conciseness, 
ethos  (i.e.,  simplicity,  pleasanlness,  sharpness, 
coineliness),  truth,  and  force.  He  distinguished 
between  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  emphasizing  the 
irrelevance  of  rhetoric  to  moral  problems  (Hun- 
ger,  Lit.  1:76).  Despite  this  ethical  indifference, 
Hermogenes  became  a  canon  of  Bvz.  (and  Re- 
riaissance)  school  rhetoric.  'fhe  orators  could  find 
in  Hermogenes,  as  necessary,  the  aesthetic  of 
grandeur  and  force  or  the  aesthetic  of  clarity  and 
simplicity.  From  the  5th  C.  onward,  commentaries 
on  Hermogenes  were  produced  (F.H.  Richter, 
Byzantion  3  [1926]  163-66);  Syrianos,  in  the  561 
C.,  did  not  yet  know  the  whole  corpus.  Among 
his  later  commentators  were  John  SikeIiotes  and 
F'lanoudes;  knowledge  of  Hermogenes  can  be 
traced  in  Germanos  I,  John  Geometres,  Psellos, 
Eustathios  of  Thessalonike,  Tzetzes,  Plethon,  etc. 

f.d.  Opera,  ecl.  H.  Rabe  (Leipzig  1913;  rp.  Stuttgari  1985). 
De  .statibus,  ed.  G.  Kowalski  (Bratislava  1947). 

I.IT.  Rustas,  Studies  5—22.  D.A.  Russell,  Greeh  Declamation 
(Cambridge  1983)  40-73.  D.  Hagedorn,  7.ur  Ideenlehre  des 
Hermogenes  (Göttingeri  1964).  G.  Lindberg,  Studies  m  Her- 
mogenes  and  F.ustathios  (Lund  1977).  -E.M.J.,  A.K. 

HERMONIAROS,  CONS  I ANTINE,  eariy  1416- 
C.  poet.  His  life  is  obscure.  FIermoniakos 
('Epp.oftaKÓç)  wrote  an  account  (Melaphrasis,  i.e., 
transcription)  of  the  Trojan  War,  in  24  books  of 
unrhymed  octosyllables,  covering  the  war’s  ante- 
cedents  and  aftermath  as  well  as  its  actual  course. 
The  Italian  despotes  of  Epiros,  John  (Orsini)  II 
Romnenos  Angelos  Doukas  (1323-35),  and  his 
wife  Anna  Palaiologina  commissioned  the  work. 
Hermoniakos  drew  partly  on  the  Iliad  (probably 


a  copy  witfi  scholia),  but  more  extensively  on  the 
Allegories  lo  the  Iliad  by  John  Tzetzf.s.  His  intcnt 
was  to  make  Homer  clear  for  his  contcmporaries. 
In  some  places  he  transcribes  Homer  almost  word 
for  word,  elsewhere  he  gives  little  more  than  the 
bare  outlines  of  the  plot,  avoiding  most  of  the 
scenes  involving  the  Olympian  gods  though  widely 
using  Homeric  similes.  He  also  uses  the  Chr<mike 
Synopsis  of  Constantine  Manasses  and  shows  a 
siight  acquaintance  with  one  play  each  of  FIurip- 
idf.s  and  Sophocles.  His  own  contributions  are 
largely  confined  to  occasional  moralizing  com- 
ments,  passages  of  alliteration  and  anachronisms; 
e.g.,  Achilles  appears  as  the  ruler  of  the  Bulgari- 
ans  and  Hungarians. 

ED.  La  guerre  de  Troie,  ed.  E.  Legrand  (Paris  1890). 

i.rr.  Beck,  Volksliteratur  168-69.  Jeftreys,  Popular  L.iler- 
ahtre,  pt.IX  (1975),  81-109.  T.V.  Popova,  “Vizaniijskaja 
Tliada’,”  Anticnost’  i  sorremennosl'  (Moscow  1972)  395-409. 

'  KM.j  '.  M.J.j. 

HERMOPOLIS  MAGNA  ('Eppoû  7 ró\tç  t)  pe- 
yáhr},  Ar.  Ashmunäyn),  town  in  Upper  F.gypt, 
metropolis  of  the  Hermopolite  nome,  an  episco- 
pal  see  from  the  second  lialf  of  the  31'd  C.  (Eu- 
sebios,  HE  6.46.2).  Hermopolis  Magna  is  well 
known  from  Greek  and  Coptic  papyri  as  a  flour- 
ishing  cultural  and  administrative  center.  Of  the 
two  surviving  5th-C.  churches,  the  larger,  which 
was  probably  the  cathedral,  is  a  transept-basilica, 
with  each  arm  of  the  transept  ending  in  a  large 
conch.  Many  of  its  columns  ( spolia  from  earlier 
Roman  buildings)  are  still  standing.  Il  was  part  of 
a  large  ecclesiastical  complex,  which  was  sur- 
rounded  by  porticoes  and  had  two  richly  adorned 
propylaea. 

The  other  church,  a  more  ordinary  basilica,  is 
much  less  well  preserved.  Along  its  south  side  are 
vestiges  of  an  underground  burial  and  the  foun- 
dations  of  a  baptistery. 

Li'r.  A.j.B.  Wacc  et  al.,  Hcrmopolis  Magna.  Ashmunein 
(Alexandria  1959).  Timtn,  Ägypten  1:198-220.  G.  Roedcr, 
Hermtjpolis,  /929-197/  (Hildesheim  1959)-  M.  Drew-Bear, 
ì.e  nome  Hermopolile  (Missoula.  Mont.,  1979)-  -P.G. 

HERODIAN  (Aílios  Herodianos),  2nd-C.  Grcek 
grannnarian  who  wrote  011  all  aspects  of  grammar 
other  than  symax,  fiut  concerned  himself  princi- 
pally  with  prosody  ancl  morpholooy.  IIis  Univer- 
sal  Prosody  (Kathohke  prosodia),  now  lost,  gave  in- 
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tormalion  on  thc  acccntuation  ol  approximatelv 
60,000  words.  Thc  Philrtairos ,  a  short  Atticist  lexi- 
Iwn  altributed  lo  him,  i.s  ccrtainly  a  much  later 
cotnpilation.  His  only  vvork  to  survive  cntirch  is 
a  short  trcatise  titlecl  ün  Sitigutur  Words  (Pcrt  mo- 
nerous  lexeos).  His  rich  and  carcíully  ordcrcd  coi- 
lections  were  sources,  direct  or  indirect.  lor  all 
later  grammarians,  not  lcast  thosc  oi'  Byz.  Prob- 
ably  Thcodosios  oí  Alexandria  (41  h — 5U1  C.)  wrote 
an  epitomc  ot  thc  Universal  Prosody.  The  treatise 
of'  T heognostos,  On  Orthography ,  was  bascd  largely 
on  Herodian,  as  was  the  unpublishcd  On  lìreath- 
ings  by  Theodoretos  (date  uncertain).  Many  Bvz. 
commentaries  and  gramtnatical  writings  clraw  on 
Herodian,  and  in  this  way  enablc  fragments  oí 
his  lost  works  t.o  bc  reconstructed. 

F.D.  Reliquine ,  c-d.  A.  Lent/,  2  vols.  (I.eip/.ig  1867-70:  rp. 
Hildeshcim  1965).  l.e  " Philélaeros' '  utlrtbué  à  /lérotlirn,  cd. 
A.  Dain  (I’aris  1954). 

UT.  P.  Egenolff ,  Die  ortharpischnt  Stiicttr  Arr  hwiiitniischeu 
Ltìtrrulur  (Lei|)/ig  1887).  Egenolff.  Orlhoo.  -R.B. 

HERODOTUS,  Greek  historian;  born  Ilalicar- 
nassus  ca.485  b.c.,  diecl  425.  Herodotus  was  known 
in  4th-C.  Egypt  ( P.Oxy .  VI  857),  and  papyri  oi  his 
work  are  found  as  far  away  as  Dura-Europos  (C.B. 
Wclles,  TAPA  70  [1939J  203-12).  'I'he  extent  of 
the  direct  familiarity  of  thc  Byz.  with  Herodotus 
is  debatablc.  Malalas  (Malal.  161.5—9)  induded 
him  in  a  list  of  poets  and  philosophers  who  were 
contemporaries  of  Philip  II  of  Macedon,  and  in 
the  Parastasf.is  Syntomoi  Chronirai  (p.66.1) 
“the  chronographer  Herodotus”  appcars  as  a 
source  for  Constantinc  I  the  Great’s  murder  of 
his  son.  Photios  ( tìihl .,  cod.60)  characterized  Hcr- 
odotus  in  a  fcw  words  as  a  historian  of  the  Persian 
kings  and  thc  usurper  Smerdis — a  very  B\z.  per- 
ception  (or  misperception?)  of  the  book. 

Imerest  in  Herodotus  awakened  iti  the  loth  C. 
The  earliest  preserved  MS  dates  from  this  time; 
the  Souda  includes  Hcrodotus's  biography,  and 
the  Exc:f.rpta  of  Coiistantine  VII  contain  pas- 
sages  from  him.  Herodottis’s  Persians  were  con- 
sidered  to  be  ancestors  of  the  Arabs.  Psellos  (Mayer, 
“Psellos’  Rede”  53.208-09)  praiscd  Herodotus  as 
the  most  eloquent  writer.  In  the  i2th  C.  chroni- 
clers  such  as  Zonaras  and  Manasscs  haci  studied 
his  tcxt  (E.  Jeffrcys,  Byzantion  49  [1979J  213Í, 
234),  and  other  scholars  (Gregory  Pardos,  John 
Tzetzes,  Eustathios  of  Thessalonike)  referred  to 
him.  Many  authors  must  havc  been  familiar  with 


Hcrodotus  through  rcfcrence  works,  but  it  seems 
jilausible  that  Ghalrorondylf.s,  in  dcscribing  the 
Turks,  imiiaicd  Hcrodotus’s  lcgends  and  tales 
(Gy.  Moravcsik  in  Polychronion  369!  ). 

1.11.  B.  Heninierdiiigcr,  Les  tnu tt usnits  d’Hérodote  et  la 
attique  vrrh<tlt'  (Gvno,i  1981).  -A.C.H.,  A  K 

HERVÉ  FRANROPOULOS  ('Ep/3é/íioç  <5 
<t>payyÓTrûj\u<;),  mid-t  ìth-C.  commander  of  Nor- 
man  mcrccnarics  in  Byz.  scrvicc.  Hc  inay  have 
been  the  founder  of  the  Byz.  family  of  Phran- 
gopoulos.  Hervé  fought  in  Sicily  under  George 
Maniakks  (1038-40),  aliegedly  with  great  success. 
ln  Byz.  service  by  1050,  he  commanded  the  Nor- 
nians  on  the  castern  frontier;  transferred  west- 
ward  in  that  ycar,  Hcrvé  and  Ka  i  akakon  Kekau- 
menos  were  defeated  by  the  Pcchenegs  near  the 
Danuhe.  In  1056,  Hcrvé  demandcd  the  title  of 
magistros  from  Michaee  VI;  rcjcctcd,  he  withdrew 
to  his  estate  at  Dagarabe  in  the  Armeniakon  theme. 
During  tlie  winter  oí  1056—57,  he  won  the  sup- 
port  of  300  Franks  and  Ied  them  toward  Lake 
Van  (1057).  Aftcr  an  initial  success  over  Turks, 
Hervé  and  his  followers  were  enticed  into  Chliat, 
wherc  he  was  seized  and  many  of  his  followers 
slain.  Apparently  Hcrvé  gained  liis  liberty  and 
supported  Isaal:  I,  for  a  seal  indicatcs  he  received 
the  title  magistros  as  well  as  the  office  of  yestiarites 
and  stratelates  of  the  East  (Schlumberger,  Sig.  659^). 
Accorcfing  to  Matthew  of  Edessa,  ca.1063  Turks 
in  Amida  bribed  a  “FrankaboI”  (possibly  Hervé) 
to  hold  back  from  battle;  subsequently  Constan- 
tinc  X  executed  him. 

Lir.  G.  Schluinbcrgcr,  Rfrits  dr  liymntr  el  drs  Croisades, 
vol.  2  (Paris  1922)  71-77.  R.  Janin,  “Lcs  Francs  au  service 
clcs  ‘Bv7.antins,'  ”  t.O  29  (1930)  63—65.  -C.M.B. 

HESIOD  ('Hcrtoôoç),  early  Greek  poet  popular  in 
Bvz.;  born  Ascra,  Boeotia  ca.750  b.c:.  According 
to  M.  Wcst  (CQ_  24  [1974]  161),  the  Worlts  and  Days 
is  preserved  in  more  than  260  MSS  (more  than 
100  of  them  later  than  1480),  the  Theogony  in 
approximately  70,  and  the  Shield  o(  Herahles  in 
about  60.  The  oldest  MS  of  the  Worhs  (Paris,  B.N. 
gr.  2771)  dates  from  the  second  half  of  the  ìoth 
C.  Pi.anouoes  and  his  cìrcle  prepared  an  edition 
of  Hesiod,  providing  correclions  of  minor  metri- 
cal  faults.  A  suhsequent  edition  was  issued  by 
Trirlinios,  who  niade  grammatical  and  ortho- 
graphical  improvements  in  the  text.  The  Souda 
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attributcs  to  Hesiod  other  works  now  lost  or  sur- 
vivimj  only  in  fragments.  Quotations  from  He- 
siocf,  nrany  of  them  extensive  and  sometimes  not 
basccf  on  thc  extant  MSS,  aie  found  in  the  Ety- 
m0lo(,ika.  Scholia  to  Hesiod  derive  from  an  orig- 
inal  of  ca.900;  Are'ihas  or  (ìaesarea  may  have 
playecl  some  role  in  the  annotation  of  the  text. 

The  Neoplatonist  Prohlos  wrote  a  cominentary 
on  the  Worhs  based  on  earlicr  comments  by  Plu- 
tarch.  He  read  the  poem  not  as  literature  but  as 
a  textbook  íbr  moral  and  practical  guiclance  (C. 
Faraggiana  di  Sarzana,  Aevum  55  ( 1981  ]  27;  eadein 
in  Proclus,  lecteur  el  inlerpr'ele  des  anciens  [Paris  1987] 
21-41).  Tzct7.es  altacked  Proklos’s  exegesis,  esp. 
for  its  lack  of  a  broad  introduction  characterizing 
the  mctrics  and  providing  an  allegorical  interpre- 
tation  of  the  myths;  he  also  criticized  ProkIos’s 
proIixity  ancl  obscurity.  The  commentary  of  Man- 
uel  Moschopoulos  is  an  unpretenlious  para- 
phrasc.  An  allegorical  commentary  by  the  deacon 
John  (ialenos  (ìath  C.)  also  survives  (Hunger,  Lit. 
2:61,  n.27).  The  anonymous  exegesis  of  the  Theo- 
çony  in  two  Napies  MSS  is  probably  of  the  ìgth 
or  1 41  h  C.  (M.  Capone  CioIIaro ,  Alû  dell' Acc.ade.mia 
Panlaniana  30  [1981]  1  13—28)  and  notof  thc  1 1  th 
or  i2th  C.  as  formerly  thought. 

Seventcen  illustrated  MSS  of  Hesiod  are  pre- 
served,  the  earlicst  of  the  1  ìth  C.;  one  example, 
Yenice,  Marc.  gr.  464,  was  completed  in  two  stages 
by  Demetrios  'Frireinios  on  20  Aug.  1316  ancl 
16  Nov.  1319  and  belonged  to  Bessarion  (Furlan, 
Marciana  4:25—29).  Copies  of  the  Worhs  and  Days 
contain  a  varying  numher  of  images  of  plows  and 
other  agricultural  implements. 

F.l).  Scholia  1  /etera  ni  Hesiodi  tìbera  el  Dies,  cd.  A.  Perlusi 
(Milan  1955).  Scholia  uelera  in  Hesiodi  Theogtmiam,  ed.  I..  Di 
Cregorio  (Milan  1975).  -R.S..  A.K..  A.C. 

HESPERINOS.  See  Vespers. 

HESYCHASM  (from  T)crvxà{eiv ,  “to  be  quiet,  at 
rest”),  conventional  term  for  the  methocl  of  mo- 
nastic  prayer  and  contemplation  (hesychia)  de- 
signed  to  achieve  communion  with  Cod  through 
interior  quietude.  The  practice  centered  on  the 
perpetual  “prayer  of  the  heart,”  the  constant  re- 
citation  of  the  shorl  Jesus  Prayer,  “Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  Son  of  God,  have  mercy  on  me”  (for  an 
carly  Byz.  commentary  011  this  prayer,  see  R.F.. 
Sinke  wicz,  MedSt  49  [1987]  208—20).  This  spiri- 


tuality  of  contemplative  monasticism  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  desert  fathers.  'Fhe  monastery  of  St. 
Catherine  011  Mt.  Sinai  was  an  important  center 
for  the  diffusion  of  this  prayer.  Descriptions  of 
such  prayer  are  mentioned  in  Diadochos  of  Pho- 
tike  and  John  Klimax.  The  terms  hesychasles  and 
hesychia,  however,  are  earlier,  even  common,  in 
4th-C.  monastic  and  patristic  literature.  Typically, 
hesychastes  was  often  usecf  as  a  synonym  for  a 
HERMiT  or  anchorite.  Late  Byz.  writers  often  at- 
tachecl  to  the  prayer  physical  exercises  designed 
to  achieve  concentration  (prosoche).  These  psycho- 
somatic  methods  (cf.  Hausherr,  inf'ra  9  [1927] 
164)  were  viewcd  as  tools  and  not  as  an  end. 
Finally,  the  entire  tradition  was  unihcd  in  Pai.a- 
mism,  thc  doctrinal  synthcsis  of  Gregory  Pai.amas. 

In  addition  to  its  original  tcchnical  meaning, 
thc  tcrm  hesychasm  is  often  used  to  describe  1 4th- 
through  1 5th-C.  political,  social,  and  religious 
movements.  Clearly  hesychasm  became  a  social 
and  political  phenomenon  once  it  was  drawn  into 
the  i4th-C.  social  struggle  and  the  Civil  War  of 
1341—47,  but  those  who  joined  the  opposing  camps 
did  not  do  so  on  the  basis  of  any  inhercnt  rcla- 
tionship  or  opposition  between  Palamism  and  the 
sociopolitical  conflict.  Palamites  ancl  anti-Pala- 
mites  could  be  found  in  both  camps.  ln  sum,  any 
connection  between  hesychasm  and  the  feudal 
nobility  associated  with  Kantakouzenos’s  forces 
has  never  been  demonstrated.  The  farniliar 
“Palamas-Kantakouzenos”  identification  was  ulti- 
mately  politica!  in  essence. 

A  link  has  also  been  suggested  between  the 
“withered”  art  of  the  late  1 4th  C.  and  the  victory 
of  hesychasm  with  its  supposed  lconoclasm,  mo- 
nastic  rigorism,  and  opposition  to  the  Hellenistic 
traditions  of  the  Palaiologan  “renaissance.”  This 
impoverishment,  however,  was  probably  caused 
by  economic  factors.  Besides,  the  argument  fails 
lo  account  for  the  unusual  extension  of  Palaiolo- 
gan  art  in  the  blavic  world,  supported  by  Palamite 
monastic  circles.  Although  the  use  of  the  term 
hesychasm  to  describe  the  different  currents  of  the 
1 4th  C.  is  convenient,  it  is  misleading  if  only 
because  these  currents  were  far  more  complex 
and  sweeping  than  thosc  of  hesychast  spirituality, 
which  was  concerned  primarily  with  contempla- 
tive  prayer  (J.  Meyendorff  in  Okeanos,  447—57). 

i.rr.  1.  H  ausherr,  "La  méthode  d’oraison  des  hésy- 
chastes,”  OrC.hr An  ç»  (1927)  97—209.  Idem,  “Hésychasnie  et 
pnère,”  OrChrAn  176  (1966)  1—306.  G.  l’odskalsky,  “Zur 
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Gestall  iind  (ieschichtc  des  Hesychasnius,”  OslhSt  16  (1967) 
15—3«.  J.  Meyendorlf  ,  tìyzantine  Hesyrhasm:  Historical,  Thro- 
logical,  and  Sorial  Prohìems  (London  1974).  D.  Angelov, 
“Isihazmüt — süscnost  i  rolja,”  Palarohulgarica  5.4  (1981) 
110.4.  56-78.  -A.P. 

HESYCHIA  (r)<TvxíoL,  lit.  “tranquility”),  the  key 
toncept  in  Bvz.,  esp.  monastic,  spirituality  through 
which  man  ascentls  to  God.  Hesychia  involves  the 
stilling  of  the  normal  human  senses  and  passions 
in  order  to  perceive  the  transcendent  God.  Inner 
and  outer  hesychia  were  not  normally  to  be  found 
in  ordinary  society,  and  hesychia  became  the  par- 
ticular  goal  of  solitary  eremitic  or  hesychastic  monks 
(Justinian  I,  nos.g.g).  The  “philosophy”  of  hf.sy- 
chasm  consists  of  three  essential  points:  (1)  re- 
nouncing  the  importance  of  family  and  thc  world, 
(2)  renouncing  one’s  own  will  and  attaining  com- 
pletc  obedience,  and  (3)  a  life  of  single-minded, 
pure  devotion  to  God.  The  prophets  Elijah  and 
John  the  Baptist  were  seen  as  biblical  prototypes 
of  hesychia,  or  silent  absorption  in  God.  The  he- 
sychast  leads  a  life  like  the  angels,  he  is  the  anti- 
type  of  the  angels  on  earth.  His  virtues  are  soli- 
tude,  ascetic  tears  ( penlhus ),  fear  of  God,  humìlity, 
love,  and  the  capacity  to  suffer.  He  avoids  phys- 
ical  hearing,  seeing,  and  speaking  and  dedicates 
himself  entirely  to  the  purification  of  the  heart 
through  watchfuiness  ( nepsis ,  prosoche\  cf.  pseudo- 
Makarios/Symeon,  PG  34:5 17G).  A  life  filled  with 
the  pursuit  of  uniting  hesychia  and  learning  per- 
meates  the  autobiography  of  Nikephoros  Blem- 
mydes.  In  the  i4th  C.,  the  concept  of  hesychia  is 
central  to  the  psychosomatic  method  of  prayer  of 
Nikephoros  Sinaites  and  the  doctrine  of  energies 
of  Gregory  Palamas. 

i.it.  I.  Hausherr,  “L’hésychasme,”  Oii'JirP  22  (1956)  5- 
40,  241-85.  J.  Meyendorff,  “L’hésychasme:  Pmblèmes  de 
sémantique,”  in  Mélanges  d'histoire  des  religions  offerts  à  Henri- 
Charles  Puech  (Paris  1974)  543-47.  Idem,  Intrnduction  à 
l'étude  de  Grégotre  Palamas  (Paris  1959)  195-222.  G.  Pod- 
skalsky,  “Zur  Gestalt  uiid  Gescliichtc  des  Ilcsychasnius,” 
OsthSt  16  (1967)  15-32.  -G.P. 

HESYCHIOS  ('Ho-iíxi.os-),  pagan  historian;  born 
at  Miletos,  died  after  582.  Son  of  a  lawyer,  He- 
sychios  is  always  described  as  illoustrios.  He  wrote 
a  world  history  in  six  sections  (surviving  only  in 
fragments),  from  the  Assyrian  king  Bel  to  the 
death  of  Emp.  Anastasios  I  in  518;  Photios  (Bibl., 
cod.6g),  who  still  had  access  to  the  entire  work, 
says  Hesychios  added  a  (now  lost)  supplement  on 


the  early  reign  of  Justinian  I.  The  Patria  of 
Consianiinople  (Preger,  Scriptores  1:1-18)  pre- 
serves  a  revised  fragment  from  his  account  of  the 
history  of  the  city  of  Byzantion  up  to  the  time  of 
Constantine  I,  which  is  an  iinaginative  blend  of 
fact  and  fancy.  Hesychios  also  assembled  a  collec- 
tion  ( Pinax  or  Onomatologos)  of  biographies  of  pa- 
gan  men  of  letters,  exploited  by  Photios  and  ac- 
knowledged  as  a  prime  source  by  the  Souda,  but 
now  lost;  a  work  of  siinilar  title  and  scope  surviv- 
ing  under  his  name  (ed.  J.  Flach  [Leipzig  1880]) 
is  spurious  and  late. 

ed.  FHG  4:143-77.  Onomalologi  quae.  supersunt,  ed.  J. 
Flach  (Leipzig  1882).  Hiagraphi  Graeci,  ed.  J.  Flach  (Berlin 
1883). 

1.1 1  .  Hunger,  Lit.  1:250.  H.  Schult/.,  RE  8  (1913)  1322- 
27.  Dagron,  CP  imaginaire  23-29.  H.  Flach,  “Untersuchun- 
gen  über  Hesychius  Milesius,”  RhM  35  (1880)  191-235. 

-B.B 

HESYCHIOS  OF  ALEXANDRIA,  5th-  or  6th-C. 
Greek  lexicographer  who  compiled  a  lengthy,  al- 
phabetically  arranged  list  of  rare  words,  mainly 
from  poetry  and  local  dialects,  with  their  expla- 
nations,  occasionally  supported  by  brief  quota- 
tions.  V'ery  many  of  these  words  are  not  attested 
in  surviving  literature.  Hesychios’s  main  source 
was  the  lost  Periergopenetes  of  Diogenianos  of  Hera- 
kleia  (2nd  C.),  itself  an  epitome  of  a  longer 
lexikon  hy  Pamphilos  (ìst  C.).  His  Lexikon,  which 
survives  in  a  single  i5th-C.  MS,  is  both  abbrevi- 
ated  and  interpolated  with  biblical  and  other  glosses 
from  Byz.  lexika.  Arethas  of  Caesarea  may  have 
had  access  to  a  longer  version  of  the  text  and 
perhaps  helped  transmit  it.  Though  not  much 
used  by  Byz.  literati  because  its  recondite  vocab- 
ulary  was  of  little  use  to  the  rhetorician,  Hesy- 
chios’s  Lexikon  was  probably  used  by  Theognos- 
tos  in  his  treatise  on  orthography  (K.  Alpers, 
Theognostos  Peri  Orthographias  [Hamburg  1964]  27- 
60),  and  by  Eustathios  of  1  hessalonire  in  his 
Homeric  commentaries. 

e».  I.exicon,  ed.  M.  Srhmidt,  5  vols.  (Jena  1858-68). 
(Partial)  Lexicon,  ed.  K.  Latte,  2  vo!s.  (Copenhagen  1953, 
1966). 

lit.  R.  Reitzenstein,  “Dic  Überarbeitung  des  Lexikons 
des  Hesychios,”  RhM  43  (1888)  443-60.  À.  von  Blumen- 
thal,  Hesychstudien  (Stuttgart  1930).  -R.B. 

HESYCHIOS  OF  JERUSALEM,  theologian  and 
saint;  died  after  45i;  feastday  28  March.  Hesy- 
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chios  lived  as  a  monk  near  the  Egyptian  frontier; 
by  412,  according  to  Theophanes  (Theoph.  83.6- 
y),  Hesychios  was  a  well-known  presbyter  and 
preacher  in  Jerusalem.  Circa  428/9  he  was  present 
at  the  consecration  of  the  church  of  Euthymios’s 
monastery  with  J uvenai.,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem. 
The  many  fragments,  scattered  and  translated 
into  Armenian,  Georgian,  and  Latin,  tend  to  con- 
fìrm  the  Byz.  claim  that  he  wrote  a  commentary 
on  the  entire  Bible.  Hesychios’s  exegetical  method 
is  entirely  allegorical,  also  evincing  hostility  to 
philosophy  as  the  source  of  heretical  error.  His 
Christology  follows  that  of  Cyrii.  of  Alexandria, 
albeit  expressed  in  Iess  technical  language.  He 
attacks  Arianism  and  the  heresy  of  Apollinarios 
and  was  himself  accused  (posthuinously)  of  Mon- 
ophysite  leanings  in  a  letter  of  Pope  Pelagius  I 
(555— 61).  In  addition  to  biblical  cxegesis  and  his 
various  homilies  and  sermons,  not  yet  all  pub- 
lished,  he  wrote  a  Churcli  History ,  lost  save  for  the 
Latin  translation  of  an  anti-Nestorian  chapter  read 
at  the  Council  of  Constantinople  m  553  in  denun- 
ciation  of  Theodorf.  of  Mohsuestia. 

kü.  PG  93:781  — 1560.  Homélìes  pascales,  ed.  M.  Aubincau 
(Paris  1972),  with  Fr.  tr.  Idem,  Les  homélies  jeitales,  2  vols. 
(Brussels  1978-80),  with  Fr.  tr.  For  list  ol  works,  see  J. 
Kirthtnever,  DictSpir  7  (1969)  399—408. 

1.1T.  K.  Jüssen,  Die  dogmatischm  Anschmiungen  des  Hesy- 
chius  ium  Jerusalem ,  2  vois.  (Münster  1931-34).  Ideni,  “Dic 
Mariologie  des  Hesychius  von  Jerusalcm.”  in  Theologir  in 
Geschichte  und  Gegrnwcnt:  Michael  Schmaus  zum  sechzigsten 
Geburlstag,  ed.  J.  Auer,  H.  Vo!k  (Munich  19^7)  651—70. 

— B.li. 


HETAIREIA  ( éraLpeía ),  a  unit  of  the  enrperor’s 
bodyguard,  whose  function  is  uncertain.  Litavrin 
( VizObscestvo  47)  surmised  that  protection  of  the 
emperor  was  only  occasionally  the  responsibility 
of  the  hetaireia,  its  major  function  being  thc  ad- 
ministration  of  a  special  category  of  estates.  Bury 
(Adm.  System  107)  identihed  the  hetaireia  with  the 
foederati  of  the  gth  C.,  an  unlikely  suggestion 
(Haldon,  Praetorians  246).  'Lhere  were  several  he- 
taireiai — three  or  even  four  (Oikonomides,  TM  6 
[1976]  130);  they  consisted  largely  of  foreigners — 
Khazars,  Pharganoi,  probably  Rus’,  and  Hungar- 
ians.  Bury  identified  the  Pharganoi  as  Turks  from 
Central  Asia,  esp.  Ferghana;  however,  a  chryso- 
bull  of  1079  uses  the  term  Pharangoi  for  Varan- 
gians  ( Lanra  1 ,  no.38.30),  and  the  term  could  have 
been  an  altered  forni  of  this  ethnic  designation. 


P.  Rarlin-Hayter  ( JÖB  23  [1974!  1  16,  n.66)  sug- 
gested  that  the  epi  megales  hetaireias  (commander 
of  the  grand  hetaireia)  was  a  subordinate  of  the 
HETAIREtARCHES. 

Bv  tbe  end  of  the  1  nh  C.  the  structure  of  the 
helaireia  changed.  Bryennios  (Bryen.  77.5—8)  says 
the  helaireia  was  customarily  made  up  of  noble 
youths.  The  various  hetaireiai  were  probably  con- 
solidated  into  a  single  unit;  Anna  Roinnene 
(An.Komn.  1.20.8)  speaks  of  hetaireia  in  the  sin- 
gular  in  a  scene  where  Bryennios  (269.12-13) 
used  the  plural  form.  Already  in  the  i2th  C.  and 
morc  often  in  the  i4th  C.  the  term  hetaireia  was 
employed  generically  to  describe  the  private  reti- 
nue  of  a  magnate  bound  together  by  an  oath. 

lit,  Guilland,  Topographie  1:1966  Ahrweiler,  “Aciinin- 
istration"  27.  Wciss,  Kantakuzenos  138-43.  Seibt,  Bleisiegel 
211-18.  ‘  -A.K. 


HETAIREIARCHES  (ÉTatpeiápx'i)ç),  also  megas 
hetaireiarches,  commander  of  the  hf.tairela,  a  semi- 
niilitary  of  ficial  (s  i  ratarches)  responsible  for  the 
security  of  the  imperial  palace;  he  also  carried 
out  delicate  assignments  for  the  eniperor  and 
could  be  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army.  Unknown 
at  the  tinie  of  the  mid-gth-C.  taki  ikon  of  Uspen- 
skij,  tfie  hetaireiarches  (and  megas  helaireiarches )  ap- 
pears  in  the  Rletorologion  of  Philotheos  at  the 
end  of  the  gth  C.  Narrative  sources  first  mention 
the  hetaireiarches  under  Michael  III.  The  post  ac- 
quired  particular  significance  at  the  beginning  of 
the  ìoth  C.  when  the  future  emperor  Romanos  I 
Lekapenos  held  this  office;  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Christopher.  The  militant  emperors  of  the 
second  half  of  the  toth  C.  pushed  the  hetaireiarches 
into  the  background,  but  the  post  regained  infiu- 
ence  in  the  ìith  C.  when  some  court  eunuclis 
held  it.  Under  the  Romnenoi  hetaireiarclies  was  not 
a  high  position  and  was  occupied  primarily  by 
riobles  ot  ttie  secona  ecneion,  even  thougii  we 
find  among  the  hetaireiarchai  some  relatives  of  the 
ruling  dynasty,  such  as  George  Palaiologos  (O. 
Lampsides,  Byiantion  40  [1970-71]  403—06).  I11 
the  1 4th  C.  pseudo-Rodinos  stressed  the  hetairei- 
arches’s  functions  of  control  over  foreigners  rather 
than  his  duty  as  the  guardian  of  the  emperor. 
Under  Andronikos  II  members  of  some  great 
families  (Mouzalon,  Nestongos-Doukas)  held  this 
post  and  the  hetaireiarches  often  functioned  on 
missions  far  from  the  palace. 
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UT.  P.  Karlm-Hayter,  "l.'Hctcriarque."  JÖB  23  (it)74) 
toi— 43.  Burv,  Adm.  Sys/ra  106—08.  Hohlwcg,  lít'itrairt’  59I. 

‘  -À.K. 

HETOIMASIA  (sTOi/j.acrLa,  lit.  “prcparation’’),  thc 
prcparcd  thronc  fbr  Christ’s  Second  Coming  or 
Parocsia  (Ps  9:7).  Hetoirnasiu  i.s  the  name  conven- 
t.ionally  given  to  images  of  a  ric.hly  appointecf 
throne  bearing — in  sotne  combination — Oospel 
book,  Cross,  crown,  dove,  and  Passion  instru- 
ments.  The  name  is  not  coeval  with  the  iniage. 
Initially,  in  the  5th— 7th  C.,  the  image  signitíes  not 
the  empty  throne  awaiting  God,  bnt — in  accord 
with  antique  use  of  the  throne  to  represent  the 
presence  of  a  gocl  or  emperor — Cod’s  mystic  pres- 
ence  upon  the  throne.  Similarly,  in  apses  and 
cupolas  from  the  t2th  C.  onward,  the  hetoimasia 
is  flanked  by  officiating  hishops  or  angels  and 
bears  the  objects  of  their  decotion:  the  Passion 
instruments,  which  signal  the  saving  power  of 
Christ’s  appearance  and  sacritìce,  both  in  life  ancf 
in  the  liturgy,  and  the  dove,  which  indicates  the 
role  of  the  Trinity  in  the  Eucharist.  Hy  the  1  ith 
C.,  however,  the  hetoimasia  is  also  found  in  c:om- 
positions,  above  all  the  Last  Judcímf.nt,  that  in- 
cluded  Christ  himself  enthroned.  In  such  eases 
the  hetomiasia  displays  the  Cross  and  Passion  in- 
struments  just  as  the  True  Cross  was  displayed 
upon  a  throne  in  court  rituals;  here  it  represents 
not  Christ  himself  mystically  enthroned,  but  the 
sign  of  his  Second  Coming.  It  carried  this  mean- 
ing  into  its  many  independent  appearances  on 
rcliquaries,  icons,  MSS,  aud  sanctuary  arches.  In 
such  instances  it  accjuired,  from  the  i2th  C.  011- 
w'ard,  the  label  of  the  “prepared  throne”  of  the 
Second  Coming. 

lit.  T.  von  Bogyay,  “Zur  Geschichte  cler  Hetoiniasie," 
1 1  CEB  (Mtinich  1960)  58-61.  A.L.  Townslev,  ‘Eucharistie 
Dortrine  and  the  I.iturgy  in  I.ate  By/.antine  Painting,” 
OrChr  58  (1974)  140-47.  -A.W.C. 

HET'UMIDS,  second  dynasty  to  rule  Armenian 
Cilicia  (1226-1341).  The  Het'umids  were  origi- 
nally  lords  of  Lambron  and  Barbaron  ncar  the 
southern  approaches  to  the  Cilician  CIatf.s,  and 
as  such  fîrst  pursued  a  pro-Byz.  policy  at  odds 
with  that  of  the  ruling  Rlbfntds.  The  theologiaii 
Nersf.s  of  Lambron  was  a  member  of  this  family. 
After  the  death  of  I.eo  II/I,  the  regent  Constan- 
tine  of  Lambron  arranged  the  marriage  of  his 
own  son,  Het'um  I  (1226—69)  to  the  Rubenid 


princess  Zabei,  thus  placing  his  family  011  the 
Cilician  throne. 

Affer  achieving  royal  power,  the  policies  of  the 
Het'uniicls  thcn  shiftcd  toward  recognition  of 
Mongol  suzerainty,  and  Het'urn  I  himself  jour- 
neyed  to  the  tourt  of  the  khan  in  1253.  Cilicia 
prospered  under  his  rule,  and  under  tbat  of  his 
immediate  successor,  Leo  II/III  (1269-89).  The 
latter  was  helped  by  Het'um’s  brother  Smbat  the 
Constablf.  Serious  difficulties  arose,  however, 
with  thc  accession  of  Het'um  II  (1289-1301)  who 
faced  simultaneously  the  comersion  of  the  Mon- 
gols  to  lslam  and  the  achance  of  the  Mamluks.  In 
1307  the  Mongols  exec:uted  the  new  king  Leo  III/ 
IV  together  with  his  uncle,  the  former  king  Het'um 
II,  who  had  abdic.ated  in  favor  of  I.eo.  Internal 
quarrels  between  pro-  and  anti-Latin  parties 
weakened  the  realm  still  further.  Osin  I  (1308- 
20)  was  murdered  by  his  relatives;  his  heir  Leo 
IV7V  (1320—41)  was  killed  by  the  Latinophiles, 
w'ho  then  offered  the  crown  to  the  Lusignans. 

lit,  S.  Dct  Nerse.ssian,  HC  2:651-59.  Boase,  Cihcian 
Armenia,  esp.  23—28.  -N.G.G. 

HEXAEMERON  (lìt.  “six  cfays”),  a  term  denoting 
the  acc:ount  in  Genesis  1  of  the  creation  of  the 
uniyerse  in  six  days,  also  connotes  the  patristic 
commentaries  and  other  writings  on  tliis  narrative 
that  form  a  distinctive  literary  genre  bcjth  in  Byz. 
and  in  the  West.  Though  precedecl  by  Theophilos 
of  Antioeh  (cfied  after  181),  apparently  the  first 
Christian  user  of  tlie  word,  the  nine  homilies  of 
Basil  the  Creat  on  the  Hexaemeron  are  the  first 
patristic  landmark.  Rejecting  pagan  theories  as 
self-contradictory,  Basil  presents  a  firm  Christian 
view'  based  on  Moses’  supposed  authcjrship  of 
Genesis.  The  uiiiver.se  is  not  etcrnal  but  has  a 
moral  purpose.  Goncerned  to  show  the  attive  role 
of  God  as  creator,  Basil  rejects  allegory  for  sci- 
ence,  presenting  the  elemcnts  and  beauty  of  the 
world  in  a  literal  way.  His  sensibly  edectic  philos- 
ophy  ancl  science  clraw  heavily  on  Aristotle,  Plato, 
and  Poseidonios. 

Basil’s  homilies  were  iinmediately  and  endur- 
ingly  influential.  Grf.gory  of  Nyssa  supple- 
mented  tlicni  with  his  On  the  Malùng  of  Man,  an 
anthropological  disputation  011  man’s  c  reation.  and 
the  Apolugetic  Explication  on  the  Hexaemeron,  which 
continues  Basil’s  rejection  of  allegory.  Other  pa- 
tristic:  contribuiors  indude  Thf.odore  of  Mop- 
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suf.stia  (fragnients  concerning  Oen  1-3  snrvive) 
and  Sevkrianos  ok  Gabala.  An  outstanding  (al- 
beit  rare)  poctic  treatment  is  the  iambic  Hex- 
annnon  by  Gkorok  of  I’isidia  (G.  Bianchi,  Aevurn 
,0  [  1  c)G6]  35—52).  In  the  West,  Basil’s  homilies 
were  exploited  by  Ambrosf.  of  Milan  and  trans- 
lated  into  Latin  ca.440  by  the  Aíriean  Eustathios; 
thev  were  also  translatecl  into  Church  Slavonic  by 
John  thk  Lxarch.  Tlie  Hcxaemeron  oi  Robeit 
Grossktkstk  (written  ca.  1 232/3)  was  greatly  inHu- 
enced  bv  the  Hexarmeron  of'  Basil  (R.W.  Southern. 
Robert  Grosseteste  [Oxford  1 986]  204-10). 

ta).  Homrties  sur  t'Hexaéméron-.  ed.  S.  Cacc  (l’aris  iç)f)8), 
with  Fr.  ir.  1*0  92: 1383-1424. 

1 1  j .  l-'.t.  Robhins,  The  Hememeral  Literaturc  (Chicago 
.912).  -B-B. 

HEXAFOLLON.  See  Rarakololthkmata. 

HEXAGRAM  (èÇáypappa,  lit.  “six-grams”),  a  sil- 
ver  coin  of  the  7th  C.  weighing  6.82  g,  that  is,  six 
grammata  or  scruples,  and  probably  reckoned  12 
to  the  soi.iDUS.  Introduced  by  Heraldeios  in  615, 
it  was  struck  i  11  huge  quantities  throughout  his 
reign  and  that  of  Gonstans  II.  Specimens  of  Con- 
stantine  IV  are  rare,  however,  and  under  his 
successors  it  became  a  ceremonial  coin  only  oc- 
casionally  struck,  ceasing  entirely  under  Anasta- 
sios  II. 

LlT.  P.  Yannopoulos,  l.'hexagramme  (Louvain-Ia-Neuvc 
1978).  -l’h.Ci. 

HEXAMETER,  the  meter  of  Homer,  enjoyed  great 
prestige  throughout  the  Byz.  period.  In  the  4th- 
early  7th  C.  the  hexameter  was  the  vehicle  of  a 
widespread  group  of  professional  poets  radiating 
from  Egypt  (e.g.,  Pamprepios,  Christodoros, 
Rollouthos,  Nonnos,  and  Triphiodoros),  many 
of  thcm  reaching  high  civic  positions,  wlio  con- 
ccntiated  (iti  mythology,  thpfìi  asìs,  and  local  his 
tory.  Their  use  of  the  hexameter  was  extremely 
complex,  adding  ntany  rules  to  those  of  the  Al- 
exandrian  poets,  which  theniselves  were  tnore  strict 
than  those  of  Homer.  It  is  generally  asstimed  that 
this  complexity  was  a  self-conscious  refinetnent, 
out  sorne  features  of  their  rtiles  plainly  relate  to 
the  fìnal  disappearance  of  the  sense  of  syllable 
quantity  in  Greek,  which  probably  took  place  within 
this  period.  Until  the  end  ofthe  6th  C.,  the  writing 
of  hexameter,  though  an  arc  haic  feature,  appears 


to  have  remained  a  living  means  ofartistic  expres- 
sion,  rather  than  the  revival  of  a  dead  form. 
Normally,  poetry  written  in  hexameter  preserves 
an  archaic  lexical  pattern. 

The  last  poem  of  this  tradition  is  credihly  at- 
tributed  to  Gkorc;e  of  Pisidia  and  its  form  Iias 
suggested  a  possible  Iink  to  the  poLrnc.Ai.  vkr.se. 
Subsequent  hexameters  are  deariy  antiquarian 
exercises,  based  (with  greater  or  less  success)  on 
ancient  models,  rather  than  following  the  devel- 
opment  of  a  live  form  of  expression.  Some  of  the 
ceremonial  verse  of  Theodore  Prodromos,  how- 
ever,  is  in  the  hexameter,  perhaps  iniplying  puhlic 
recitation  in  the  i2th  C.  L.ater,  this  nieter  was 
used  by  Nikephoros  Blfmmydes  and  esp.  Theo- 
dore  Metochites.  Surviving  treatises  on  hexa- 
meier  include  one  ascribed  to  Plutarch,  another 
to  Herodian  (Rrumbacher,  GBL  596!). 

lit.  A.D.F..  Cameron.  “Wandcring  Poets:  A  Liierary 
Movemcnt  in  Bwantine  Fgypt,"  Historia  14  (1965)  470- 
509.  esp.  482Í.  Hunger,  Lit.  2:91.  A.K. 


HEXAMILION  ÇEÇapLhiou,  “six-miler”),  bar- 
rier-wall  across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  from  the 
Saronic  Gulf  to  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  (an  actual 
distance  of  about  fìve  niiles),  designed  to  defend 
the  Peloponnesos  against  an  attack  from  the  north. 
Literarv  and  archaeological  cvidence  show  that 
the  isthmus  was  defended  at  various  times  in 
antiquitv  and  plans  were  made  to  fortify  it  during 
the  crisis  of  the  3rd  C.  The  devastation  of  the 
Peloponnesos  by  Alaric  lecl  to  the  rea!ization  of 
this  pian  in  the  early  years  oí  the  5th  C.,  at  about 
the  same  time  as  construction  of  the  Land  Walls 
of  Theodosios  II  in  Constantinople.  The  wall  was 
10  Roman  feet  (nearly  3  m)  thick,  approximately 
8  m  high,  witli  towers  that  were  primarily  rectan- 
gular;  a  large  fortress  was  located  near  the  former 
Sanctuary  of  Poscidon  at  Isthmia.  The  fortifica- 
•  ions  "  on-  'innarpntlv  yllowerl  rn  fall  into  disrenair 
and  were  restored  byjustinian  1.  The  Hexamilion 
was  defended  during  the  time  of  the  Slavic  inva- 
sions,  but  it  seems  not  to  have  been  an  effective 
barrier.  Niketas  Choniates  (Nik.Chon.  610.5—7) 
reports  that  the  isthmus  was  unsuccessfully  de- 
fended  against  the  Crusaders  in  1205. 

In  1415  Manucl  II  rebuilt  the  HexaniiIion,  ancl 
during  the  next  half-century  it  served  as  the  pri- 
marv  dcfense  of  the  Peloponnesos.  Tlie  Turks 
breached  the  walls  in  May  of  1423  and  the  future 
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emperor  Constantíne  XI  rebuilt  it  in  1443;  sub- 
sequently  a  prophecy  (perhaps  inscribed  on  the 
wall  itselí)  was  circulated  to  the  eí'fect  that  the 
Hexamilion  would  protect  a  revived  enipire  (E.W. 
Bodnar,  AJA  64  [1960]  165—72).  The  Hexamilion 
fell  again  to  the  Turks  on  10  Dec.  1446  despite  a 
spirited  detense.  I  he  Venetians  restored  the  for- 
tifications  in  1462.  Another  Hexamilia,  ancient 
Lysimachia,  was  a  bishopric  suffragan  to  Hera- 
rleia  in  Thrace  (Laurent,  Corpus  5.1:229-31). 

lit.  l’.A.  (deinent,  “The  Date  of  the  Hesamilion,"  in 
Meletemata  ste  mneme  Basileiou  Lamtrda  (Thessalonike  1975) 
159-64.  R.L.  Hohlfelder,  "'rrans-lsthmian  Walls  in  the 
Age  of  Justinian,”  GRRS  18(1977)  ‘73-79-  -T.L.G. 

HEXAPTERYGA.  See  Seraphim. 

HEXAPTERYGOS,  THEODORE,  teacher  and 
writer;  born  ca.1180,  died  Nicaea  ca.iagG.  Edu- 
cated  at  the  Patriarchal  School  of  Constantinople, 
Hexapterygos  ('¥^avTÉpvyo^)  was  evidently  the 
student  of  George  'Lornikes  and  Constantine 
Stilbes.  He  became  a  teacher  of  poetry  and  rhet- 
oric  in  Nicaea  and  taught  George  Arropolites 
and  four  other  students  sent  to  him  by  Emp.  John 
III  Vatatzes  in  1234  (Akrop.  1:49.24—50.3).  Six 
tales  ( duegemata )  and  a  funeral  oration  on  a  certain 
Stephanos,  one  of  his  reiatives,  are  extant  in  a 
Vienna  MS  (ÖNB,  philol.  gr.  254).  His  seal,  bear- 
ing  a  dodecasyllabic  legend,  is  preserved  in 
the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Collection  (acquisition 
no. 58. 106.4608). 

ed.  W.  Höraadner,  “Die  Progymnasrnata  des  Theodo- 
ros  Hexapterygo.s,"  in  Byianlios  147-62. 

i.it.  Hunger,  Lìt.  1 1442.  Constantinides,  Educalion  9-11. 

-C.N.C. 

HIERAPOLIS  (TepÓ7ro\tç,  “holy  city’’),  name  of 
two  cities  in  the  late  Roman  F.mpire,  one  in  Phry- 
gia,  the  other  in  Syria. 

Hierapolis  in  Phrygia  (now  Pamukkaie) 
rarely  appears  in  historical  sources,  but  excava- 
tions  have  revealed  significarit  Byz.  remains.  No- 
table  among  them  is  the  richly  decorated  octago- 
nal  Church  of  St.  Philip,  built  011  the  site  of  the 
apostle’s  alleged  tomb  and  surrounded  by  a  large 
rectangular  colonnade  in  the  late  4th/early  yth  C. 
lt  was  never  rebuilt  after  its  destruction  by  fire  in 
the  mid-6th  C.  Lhe  site  also  contains  four  other 


large  basilical  churches  of  the  ^th— 6th  C.;  one  of 
them  was  built  into  a  Roman  bath.  The  churches, 
large  and  numerous  for  a  relatively  small  city, 
indicate  that  Hierapolis  was  considered  a  partic- 
ularly  holy  site.  Secular  buildings  are  poorly  known; 
the  city  walls  have  been  assigned  to  the  4th/5th  C. 
By  the  ioth  C.  Hierapolis  was  in  decline:  churches 
had  been  replaced  by  small  chapels;  squatters 
occupied  the  shrine  of  St.  Philip;  and  the  city 
came  to  rcsemble  a  village.  By  1 190  it  was  ruined 
and  abandoned.  Originally  a  suffragan  bishopric 
of  Laodireia,  Hierapolis  became  a  metropoiis  be- 
fore  553. 

i.rr.  P.  V'cizone,  KItK  2:1203-23.  T.  Ritti,  Hierapoìis, 
Scani  e  ricerthe,  vol.  1  (Rome  1985).  -C.F. 

Hierapolis  IN  Syria  (Mé/u7rerÇe  in  Leo  Diac. 
165.22,  Syr.  Mabbug,  Ar.  Manbij),  city  in  north- 
ern  Syria,  northeast  of  Berroia  (Aleppo);  prob- 
ably  under  Constantius  II  it  became  the  capital  of 
Euphratensis.  Hierapolis  was  a  military  head- 
quarters  during  the  wars  with  Persia:  in  363  Julian 
assembled  his  army  there.  In  540  Chosroes  I 
imposed  tribute  on  the  city,  and  in  590  Komf.n- 
tiolos  welcomed  Chosroes  II  near  Hierapolis  and 
started  his  expedition  from  there  into  the  Persian 
interior.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (Amm.Marc. 
14.8.7)  calls  Hierapolis  an  “ample  city.”  Justinian 
1  had  to  shorten  the  extent  of  ìts  walls  since  by 
his  time  they  encompassed  abandoned  areas  and 
were  difhcult  to  defend  (Prokopios,  Buildings 
2.9.13);  he  also  tried  to  improve  the  city’s  water 
supply. 

A  religious  center  in  antiquity,  Hierapolis  be- 
came  an  ecclesiastical  metropolis  subject  to  Anti- 
och.  The  6th-C.  rhetorician  Proropios  of  Gaza 
relates  thal  Indians,  Phoenicians,  Scythians,  Hel- 
lenes,  and  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor  congregated 
in  Hierapolís  to  hear  panegyrics.  Hìerapolis  de- 
veloped  into  a  Monophysite  center;  Philoxenos 
of  Mabbug  was  bishop  there  in  the  early  6th  C., 
and  Thomas  of  Harqel  in  the  early  7th. 

Taken  by  the  Arabs  in  637,  Hierapolis  became 
a  part  of  thejund  of  Qinnasrîn  yet  retained  Chris- 
tian  churches  and  relics,  perhaps  including  the 
Holy  Tile,  or  Reramion  (its  original  location  is 
also  assigned  to  Emesa).  Abû  Firäs,  governor  of 
Manbij,  was  captured  by  the  Byz.  in  g62  and  takeri 
to  Constantinople,  where  he  wrote  poems  about 
his  longing  for  his  city.  According  to  Yahyä  of 
Antioch,  in  966  Nikephoros  II  Phokas  forced  the 
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people  oí  Manbij  to  surrender  the  Holy  I'ile  to 
him.  Leo  the  Deacon,  however,  says  that  when 
John  I  Tzimiskes  seized  Hierapolis  in  974,  he 
tbund  other  relics:  Christ’s  sandals  and  the  bloody 
hairof  John  the  Baptist  (Leo  Diac.  165.21  —  166.3). 
In  1025  Hierapolis  was  taken  once  more  by  the 
Muslims  but  was  again  recovered  by  the  Byz.  in 
1068,  when  Romanos  IV  captured  the  city  and 
fortified  its  citadel.  The  Byz.  then  retained  it  until 
1086,  when  it  was  taken  by  Malirshâh.  The  Cru- 
saders  occupied  Hierapolis  iu  1110/11.  John  II 
Romnenos  passed  the  city  by  without  attacking  it, 
and  the  Greeks  never  reestablished  their  rule  over 
Hierapolis. 

Li  r.  E.  Honiginann,  RE  supp.  4  (1924)  733-42.  N.  Elis- 
séeff,  t‘I 'J  6:377-83.  G.  Goossens,  // lérapohs  de  Syne  (Lou- 
vain  1943)  145-85.  -M.M.M. 

HIERIA  (Turk.  Fenerbahçe).  The  name  (spelling 
varies,  'lepta,  'lepeía,  'Hpta)  is  derived  f'rom  He- 
raia  Akra.  Hieria,  an  Asiatic  suburb  of  Constan- 
tinople,  is  a  promontory,  terminating  in  a  little 
peninsula  and  situated  opposite  Chalcldon  to 
the  east.  Here  Justinian  I  built  a  palace  with  a 
harbor  and  a  Church  of  St.  Mary  (Prokopios, 
Buildings  1.3.10,  1.11.16—22).  Hieria  was  the  res- 
idence  of  Herakleios  (611,  ca.636)  ancl  the  seat  of 
the  Iconoclastic  council  of  754  (see  Hif.ria,  Local 
Council  of).  A  chapel  of  the  Prophet  Elijah  was 
added  by  Basil  I,  who  also  resided  there.  Further 
buildings  were  put  up  by  Constantine  VII 
( TheophCont  45  ìf).  Site  of  one  of  the  emperor’s 
summer  palaces,  Hieria  often  served  as  a  recep- 
tion  point  of  triumphal  returns  from  campaigns 
in  the  F.ast.  The  existence  of  the  palace  is  docu- 
mented  until  1 203,  but  the  archaeological  remains 
(cistern,  harbor  breakwater,  funerary  inscrip- 
tions)  are  meager. 

ur.  J.  Pargoire,  “Hiéria,"  ÌRAIK  4.2-3  (1899)  9-78. 
Janiu,  CP  byz.  148—50,  4986  -C.M. 

HIERIA,  LOCAL  COUNCIL  OF.  Constantine 
V  summoned  this  council  (10  Feb.— 8  Aug.  754) 
at  the  palace  of  Hieria  in  Chalcedon  to  condemn 
the  veneration  and  production  of  images  as  idol- 
atrous  and  pagan.  Fhe  council  regarded  itself  as 
ha\  ing  ecuinenical  authority,  a  claiin  subsequentlv 
rejected  by  the  church  because  four  of  the  five 
patriarchs  had  rcfused  to  participate.  Actually, 
the  see  of  Constantinople  was  itself  vacant  at  the 


tinie.  The  338  bishops  in  attendance  were  guicled 
primarily  by  the  cmperor’s  owu  theology  and  de- 
votion  to  Iconoclasm.  'fheir  dogmatic  dctìnition 
insisted  that  a  pictorial  representation  of  God  in 
any  form  was  impossible.  They  arguecl  that  an 
ìco.N  of  Christ  either  depicted  his  humanity  alone, 
or  both  his  humanity  and  divinity.  That  is,  it 
either  separated  Christ’s  human  nature  from  his 
divine,  wliich  was  Nf.storianism,  or  it  confused 
the  two,  which  was  Monophv'sitism  (Mansi 
13:252^).  Indeed,  the  only  true  image  of  Christ, 
representing  him  in  his  totality,  was  the  f.lcha- 
rist.  This  ingenious  Christological  argument,  later 
condemned  as  heretical  by  Nicaea  II,  was  clearly 
intended  to  go  beyond  the  purely  scriptural  pro- 
hibition  of  images  used  previously  by  Iconodasts. 
’Fhe  council’s  defìnition  survives  solely  in  the  acts 
of  Nicaea  II. 

socrcfS.  Mansi  13:204—364.  Ostrogorsky,  Rilderstr.  7— 
45- 

1.1T.  M.V.  Anastos,  “The  Arguinent  for  Iconoclasm  as 
Presented  by  the  Iconoclastic  Gouncil  of  754.’’  LCMS  177— 
88,  Idem,  "Thc  Etliícal  Theory  of  Images  Formulatcd  by 
tlie  Iconoclasts  in  754  and  815,”  DOP  8  (1954)  151-60.  S. 
Gcro,  ‘T  he  F.ucharistic:  Doctrine  of  ihe  By/.anline  Icono- 
clasts  and  its  Sources,"  BZ  68  (1975)  4-22.  RegPatr,  fasc. 
1,110.345.  -A.P. 


HIERISSOS  ('leptcrcróç,  also  Erisso),  town  ( kas - 
tron)  in  the  Macedonian  Chalkiiiike  near  the  neck 
of  the  Athonite  peninsula;  it  was  founded  on  the 
site  of  the  insignificant  ancient  city  of  Akanthos 
and  is  known  from  the  pth  C.  It  formed  an  urban 
community  that  possessed  common  land  ( koinoto - 
pion),  bought  and  rented  lands  coIlectively,  was 
responsible  as  a  whole  for  paying  rent  and  taxes, 
and  collectively  defended  its  rights  in  court.  A 
unique  act  of  982  (Ivir.,  no.4)  bears  crosses  indi- 
cating  signatures  oí  74  notable  inhabitants  (oike- 
tores)  of  the  kastron,  of  whom  at  least  14  had  Slavic 
nanies  (une  iiavmg  signcu  111  GGguìiuc),  2 1  ui 
more  of  them  were  clerics  (priests,  Iectors,  dea- 
cons,  etc.),  three  or  five  had  low  secular  offices 
(. kom.es ,  archon,  kouhoukleisios  as  well  as  exarch  and 
domestiäos  who  may  have  been  either  secular  or 
ecclesiastic),  two  were  described  as  owners  ( oiko - 
despotai),  and  only  one  was  a  craftman — a  chalbeus 
(smith).  The  importance  of  Hierissos  grew  as  Mt. 
Athos  became  a  major  monastic  center — it  served 
as  a  stopping  placc  on  the  way  to  the  peninsula. 
Around  883john  Rolobos  fbunded  the  Rolobou 
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monastfry  ricar  Hierissos  that  subsecjucntly  at- 
comniodated  travelling  Athonite  nionlts;  later  still 
several  Athonite  monasteries  acquired  properties 
in  Hierissos. 

Hierissos  formed  a  district,  enoria,  later  hatcjm - 
nikion,  under  rhessalonike;  nevertheless,  docu- 
ments  of  the  1 4 th  C.  speak  of  the  village  ( chorion ) 
ot'  Hierissos  (e.g.,  Xénoph.,  110.12.12).  The  fate  of 
the  bishopric  of  Hierissos  is  obscure:  it  seenis  that 
there  was  no  bishop  before  943  and  that  Theo- 
dotos,  inentioned  in  982,  was  the  fìrst  incumbent 
(M.  Zivojinovic,  ZRVJ  14—15  (1973]  155-58);  on 
the  other  hand,  a  notitia  (Notitiae  (A‘  7.305)  dated 
by  J.  Darrouzès  to  the  early  inth  C.  lists  the  bishop 
of  Hierissos  as  suffragan  of  rhessalonike.  After 
1204  the  bishops  of  Hierissos  adcled  to  their  title 
“and  of  the  Holy  Mountain."  In  ca.  1341—65  Bishop 
Jacob  obtained  temporarily  the  title  of  metropol- 
itan  of  Hierissos  (D.  Papachryssanthou,  TM  4 
[1970]  395—410).  Hierissos  was  occupied  bv  the 
Turks  probably  in  1425. 

UT.  Paysages  de  Macédoine,  «1.  J.  Lefort  (Paris  198(1) 

1  5 7 f.  |.  Lefort  et  al.  in  lvir.  1:131.  N.  Svoronos  in  Lanra 
4:68-78.  D.  Papachryssanthou,  “Histoire  d’un  éveché  by- 
zantin:  Hierissos  en  Chalcidiquc,”  TM  8  (1981)  373-96. 

-  I  .F..G.,  A.K. 


HIERORLES  ('IepoK-\r)ç),  ^th-C.  philosopher.  A 
student  of  the  Neoplatonist  Plutarch  of  Athens 
(died  43 1  or  432),  Hierokles  taught  at  Alexandria, 
where  his  lectures  011  Plaio,  esp.  the  Gorgias, 
attracted  much  attention  and  admiration.  A  mil- 
itant  pagan,  he  was  ffogged  for  his  beliefs  during 
a  visit  to  Constantinople  but  did  not  recant.  He 
may  be  the  Neoplatonist  Hierokles  warnilv  de- 
scribed  by  Ainf.ias  of  Cìaza  ( PCi  85:873^).  His 
commentary  011  the  Golden  Words  ol  the  Pythag- 
oreans  survives,  as  do  extracts  from  his  collected 
studies  On  Providenc.e  and  Fate,  preserved  only  by 
Photios  {fíibl.,  cods.  214,  251),  who  commeiids 
him  for  a  clarity  of  style  appropriate  to  philoso- 
phy.  On  Promdence  was  dedicated  to  a  certain 
Olympiodoros,  perhaps  the  pagan  poet-historian 
Olympiouoros  of  Thebf.s. 

cd.  In  Aureum  Pythagoreorum  rarmen  commentarius,  cd. 
F.W.  Koehler  (Smitgart  1974). 

lit.  I.  Hadot,  Le  prohlème  du  néoplatonisme  alexandrin. 
Hiéroclh  et  Simpliciu.s  (Paris  1978).  N.  Aujoulat,  “Sur  la  vic 
et  Ics  octtcrcs  dc  Hicrodcs:  Problètnes  dc  chronologie," 
Pa/las  23  ( 1 976)  19-30.  -B.B. 


HIEROHLES,  pr  csnmed  author  of  the  Synek.de- 
mos,  a  geographical  list  of  tlie  cities  of  the  Eastern 
Empire.  dated  beíore  535.  Noihing  else  is  known 
of  the  man.  As  preservcd,  the  S\nekdemos  is  a  bare 
list  of  cities,  arrangecl  accorcling  to  provinces  and 
in  rough  geographical  order  within  thc  provinces. 
Thc  document  undoubtedly  owes  its  presewation 
to  confusion  with  episcopal  notitias,  which  it  su- 
perhcially  resembles.  The  Synekdemos,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  based  011  secnlar  administra- 
tive  documents  froni  tbe  niid-^th  C.,  although 
additions  to  the  list  were  made  through  the  reign 
of  Justinian  1,  at  which  time  Hierokles  presumably 
wrote.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  present  text 
of  the  Synekdemos  is  an  epitome  of  a  tuller,  geo- 
graphically  oriented  guidebook,  but  the  Iist  of 
cities  is  very  different  from  the  ilineraria  and  it 
contains  information  diffèrent  from  what  one 
would  expect  ín  a  work  of  rnerely  antiquarian 
interest.  In  format  the  Synehdemos  can  be  com- 
pured  to  the  Description  of  Gf.orge  of  Cyprus  and 
to  the  Paris  MS,  B.N.  gr.  1  1 1 5 A  (the  so-called 
“Ieonoclast  notitia”),  10  which  it  is  certainly  re- 
lated.  Although  there  are  many  errors  and  la- 
cunae  in  the  text,  its  reliability  as  a  guide  to  the 
oserall  munìcipal  structure  of  the  empire  seems 
sound. 

m.  A.  Bur<:kliar<ll,  Hirrorlis  synecdemus  (Leipzig  1893). 
E.  Horiigniann,  l.e  Synekdèmos  d'Hiéroìdès  el  l'opuscule  géo- 
graphique  de  Georges  de  Chypre  (Brussels  1939). 

u  r.  A.H.M.  |ones.  Cities  of  the  F.aslem  Roman  Prorinces 2 
(Oxford  1971)  514— a  1.  T.E.  Gregory,  “Ronian  Inscriptions 
from  Aidcpsos,"  GRfíS  20  (1979)  273-76.  -T.E.G. 

HIEROMONACHOS  (tepo^tópa^oç),  or  hiero- 
nionk,  a  monk  ordained  as  a  priest.  Justinian  I 
(nov.  133.2)  decreed  that  four  or  bve  priests  were 
sufhciem  for  each  monastery;  the  typìhon  for  the 
Pltrity.os  monastery  (etl.  Gautier,  59-63)  pre- 
scribed  six  priests  for  a  community  of  50  monks. 

1  he  hierornonachos  was  charged  witii  conducting 
the  services  in  the  inonastic  church. 

1.1 1.  Mccstcr,  fìe  monachico  statu  24,  93 f,  279E  389-91- 

Ia.m'.t. 

HIERON  ('l epóv),  name  of  two  places  in  Asia 
Minor. 

Hieron  ON  THE  Bosporos,  a  fortress  guard- 
ing  the  approach  to  Constantinople,  now  Anadolu 
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Kavak.  Justinian  I  replaccd  its  arrhon  with  a  comes 
Stenori  Ponlihes  thalasses  whose  duties  induded  sur- 
yeillance  of  shipping  and  collection  of  customs  at 
the  local  dnnosion  teloncion.  Bv  the  gth  C.  a  para- 
TttALASsn  t:s  took  the  place  of  this  offitial.  'l'lie 
customs  revenues  of  Hieron  increased  frorn  the 
pth  C.  onward,  as  traffic  with  the  north  grew; 
ihev  were  considered  a  valuahle  source  of  income 
during  the  revolt  of  John  (VI)  Kantakouzenos  in 
1 345’  "’hen  hoth  tlie  government  and  the  rebel 
atternpted  to  incrcase  them.  Hieron  was  attacked 
in  8-a 52  by  Thomas  the  Si.av  and  in  941  bv  the 
Rus’,  whose  Heet  was  destroyed  there.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Genoese  in  1350  and  fty  Mf.iimed  II  in 
1 4 5 12 .  Hieron  contains  a  powerful  fortress  (Yoros 
kalesi),  perhaps  the  work  oí  Manuel  I  Romnenos, 
with  Cenoese  rebuilding. 

i.rr.  II.  Ahrweiler,  “Fonctionnaires  et  burcaus  niari- 
times  à  Byzam:e,“  RF.B  19  (19(51)  246!.  S.  l  oy,  “The  Castles 
of  the  Bosporus,”  Archaeotagia  80  (1930)  2 15—28.  A.  Ca- 
briel,  Chateaus  turcs  du  Bosphore  (I’aris  1943)  79—81. 

•c.t 

Hieron  near  Miletos.  Hieron  was  also  thc 
Bvz.  name  for  ancient  Didyma  whose  famous  tern- 
ple  of  Apollo,  fortified  against  Gothic  attack  in 
the  late  ^rd  C.,  was  repaired  by  Diocletian  and 
Julian;  subsequently  a  church  was  installed  in  it. 
The  fortress  was  strengthened  in  the  ^th  C.  and 
became  the  nudeus  of  a  new  bishopric,  Hieron 
or  “the  Temple,”  a  suffragan  of  Miletos  attested 
through  the  i2th  C.  Alexios  I  Rornnenos  en- 
larged  the  fort  (C.  Foss,  GOrThR  27  [1982]  1 5 7 f  ) 
and  used  it  as  a  base  for  his  rec:onquest  of  western 
Asia  Minor.  Hieron,  which  consisted  only  of  one 
ancient  building  ancl  a  surrounding  village,  is 
imporiant  for  illustrating  the  nature  of  a  small 
Byz.  city  and  bishopric. 

ur.  L.  Robert,  “DitUmes  à  l’épotjue  bvzantine,”  Helleìi- 
ìcu  11-12  (1960)  495-502.  VV.  Miiller-Wiener,  “Mittelalier- 
lirhe  Bcf'estigungen  im  südlichen  Jonien fslMitt  1  1  (1961) 
.38-41.  '  '  ’  -C.F 

HIERONYMUS.  See  J erome. 

HIRANATOI.  See  Domestiros  ton  Hiranaton. 

HIRANOSIS  (i.Káv<xKTL<;,  lit.  “equalization”),  a  hs- 
cal  term  used  in  a  treatise  on  taxation  (I)ölger, 
tieitmge.  122.41)  to  designate  the  operation  by 


whidi  tbe  surveyor  ensured  that  each  taxpayer 
held  no  more  land  than  tlie  quantity  eorrespond- 
ing  10  the  tax  that  fie  was  paying.  The  process  is 
also  described  (ibid.  121.31—32)  as  assessing  “tlre 
Iand  that  corresponds  to  the  figure  (oí  tax)  due 
bv  the  stichos.”  l’he  term  hiftanosis  and  its  deriv- 
atives  are  found  in  a  number  of  documems.  A 
chi  ysobull  oí  Alexios  I  oí  1089  (Xénoph.,  110.2. 14— 
29)  explains  that  the  emperor  had  established  a 
“norm”  ( metron )  in  view  of  assessing  how  much 
land  should  correspond  t.o  each  noniisma  (of  ta.\ 
paid  by  the  landowner).  Also  in  1089  Anna  Da- 
lassene  ordered  that  the  land  “imposed”  on  the 
monastery  of  Docheiariou  be  “equalized  in  ae- 
cordance  with  its  payment  [teloumenon)  to  the  fise” 
(Docheiar.,  no.2.23— 24).  In  the  1 4th  C.  the  verb 
hiltanopoieislhai  (“perform  an  e<iualization”)  was 
applied  to  the  assessment  of  land  in  accordance 
with  the  granted  posotes  ( Docheiar .,  no.26.3-4, 
Dionys.,  110.2. 32-33).  If,  after  the  hiftanosis,  it  ap- 
peared  that  the  taxpayer  held  niore  land  than  he 
w'as  entitled  to  (according  to  the  amount  of  tax 
that  he  paid),  this  “superfluous”  land  (peritte  ge  or 
perisstna)  could  be  taken  away  from  him. 

1.1 1 .  Svoronos,  Cadaslre  124!.  Dölgei ,  Brilräge  ijaf.  Le- 
merlc,  Agr.IIist.  80,  n.i.  Kazhdan.  Dernmja  i  gorod  140. 

— A.K. 


HILANDAR  MONASTERY,  Serbian  monastery 
on  Mt.  Athos,  located  near  Esphigmenou,  2  km 
inland  from  the  northeastern  coast  of  the  penin- 
sula.  Originally  a  Greek  fbundation,  Hilandar 
(Xe\av8ápLov)  may  have  been  established  in  the 
late  loth  C.  by  George  Chelandarios  (“the  Boat- 
man”);  by  1015  it  was  deserted  and  had  been 
lianded  over  to  the  Rastamonitou  monastery. 
The  plan  of  the  main  church  and  possihly  its  opus 
sectile  floor  date  from  the  monastery’s  foundation, 
as  do  portions  oí  the  eastern  enelosure  w'all  and 
a  iaigc  aiea  lo  iiic  souihcasi,  incluuing  ilic  1  uwei 
of  St.  George. 

In  1198—99  the  monastery  was  restored  as  a 
Serbian  fwinobion  by  Stf.fan  Nf.manja  (diecl  1 199), 
who  took  the  rnonastic  name  Symeon,  and  by  his 
son  Sava,  who  composed  in  1 199  a  typikon  based 
011  the  rule  of  the  Eueroetis  monastf.ry  in  Con- 
stantinoplc.  They  constructed  a  new  church  and 
added  a  refectory,  which  w'as  later  partly  rebuilt. 
By  the  early  1 3 th  C.  Hilandar  was  inhabited  by 
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90  monks.  A  chapel  in  an  upper  story  of'  the 
I'ower  of  St.  George  contains  wall  paintings  dated 
by  Bogdanovic  et  al.  ( infra  64)  to  the  mid-igth  C. 
The  next  great  benefactor  of'  Hilandar  was  Si'E- 
fan  UroS  II  Milutin,  who  in  1303  replaced  the 
late  1 2th-C.  katholikon  with  a  new  triconch  church 
with  narthex  (S.  Nenadovic,  HilZ.b  3  [1974]  85- 
208;  P.  Mylonas,  HilZb  6  [1986]  7—45)  and  also 
restored  the  ref'ectory;  he  strengthened  the  mon- 
astery's  fortifications  and  added  a  tower  at  the 
harboi.  Originally  endowecl  by  Nemanja  wíth  15 
Serbian  villages,  Hilandar  became  very  wealthy 
and,  by  the  inid-i4th  C.,  owned  one-fifth  of  the 
Athos  peninsula,  plus  lands  front  Macedonia  (esp. 
Strymon  and  Chalkidike  regions)  to  Serbia,  360 
villages  or  parts  of  villages  in  all.  At  this  time  it 
held  fourth  place  in  the  Athonite  hierarchy.  Hi- 
landar  was  complctely  independent  of  the  au- 
thority  of  both  the  protos  and  Byz.  emperor. 
The  hegoumenoi  of  Hilandar  frequentlv  became 
archbishops  of  Serbia. 

Hilandar  became  an  important  Serbian  Ortho- 
dox  religious  and  cultural  center  (see  Serbian 
Literature);  ihe  Serbian  writers  Domentian, 
Teodosije,  and  Danilo  were  all  monks  of  Hi- 
landar.  It  was  also  a  treasurehouse  of  Serbian  art. 
It  contains  an  important  collection  of  ìcons,  110- 
tably  a  mosaic  icon  of  the  Hodegetria  (Furlan, 
Icone  a  mosaico,  no.7);  it  is  ascribed  by  V.  Djuric 
to  the  end  of  the  i2th  C.  Djuric  ( BZ  53  [1960] 
333-5 1)  argued  that  in  the  i4th  C.  Hilandar  was 
a  center  of  icon  producdon,  and  dated  the  Cin 
(an  icon  row  from  the  church’s  tcmplon)  to  ca.  1 360, 
seeing  there  the  same  hand  that  painted  a  Gospel 
book  (cod.g)  iti  the  monastery’s  library.  The  Ser- 
bian  variant  of  Old  Ghurch  Slavonic  developed 
at  the  monastery,  which  housed  a  scriptorium,  a 
center  for  translation,  and  bilingual  library.  Most 
of'  the  approximately  1200  MSS  preserved  at  Hi- 
landar  are  in  SIavic;  esp.  notable  are  the  numer- 
ous  illuminated  MSS  of  the  1 3th  C.  The  archives, 
w’hich  include  172  Creek  and  154  Serbian  docu- 
ments  from  the  medieval  period,  provide  infor- 
mation  on  the  struct.ure  of  the  countryside,  pro- 
noia,  taxation,  and  the  economic  inequality  of  the 
peasants. 

SOURCES.  I..  Mirkovic,  Hilandarski  tipik  suetoga  Save  (Bel- 
grade  1935).  Actes  de  Chilandar,  Part  /,  ed.  L.  Petii,  VizVrem 
17  (1910  [191  1]),  supp.  1.  Part  II,  ed.  B.  Korablcv,  VizVrem 
iy  (1912  [1915]),  supp.  1.  V'.  Mosin,  A.  Sovre,  Dodalhi  h 
grskim  listmam  Hilandarja  (Llubljana  194H). 


t.rr.  D.  Bogdanovic,  V'.J.  Djuric,  D.  Medakovic,  Htlandar 
(Belgrade  197B).  Ostrogorsky,  Féodalitf  271-73.  V.  Mosin, 
M.  Purkovic,  Chilandarshi  igumeni  srednjega  veka  (Skopje 
1940).  Hilandarski  zbomik.  voIs.  1—  (1966-).  M.  Zivojinovic, 
“The  Spiriiual  Father  of  the  Monastery  of  Chilandar,"  JÖB 
32.2  (19H2)  247-36.  D.  Bogdanoyic,  D.  Medakovic,  Katalog 
cirìlskih  ruhofma  Manastira  Hilarutara,  2  vols.  (Belgrade  1978). 
S.  Curcir.  Hilandar  Monasters:  A»  Archive  of  Archilectural 
Drau'ings,  Shetches,  and  Phntographs  (l’rinceton  1988).  Frea- 
sures  2:238-87,  387—94.  -A.M.T.,  A.C. 


HIMATION  (ífxáTLou),  a  mantle,  t.he  Creek 
equivalent  of  the  Roman  palhum.  It  was  originally 
an  oblong  outcr  garment  of'  wool  or  linen,  worn 
over  tlie  TUNic:,  and  draped  over  the  lef't  shoulder 
and  body  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  right 
shoulder  free.  In  this  specihc  form  it  survives  in 
all  Byz.  representations  of  figurcs  in  antique  garb, 
such  as  Christ,  the  apostles,  and  prophets,  but  it 
was  apparently  not  in  daily  use  after  late  antiquity. 

I11  tlie  Byz.  monastic  typika,  the  word  himation 
refers  to  a  dilferent  garment,  namely  the  dark 
cotton  mantle  worn  by  monks  (e.g.,  P.  Cautier, 
REB  32  [1974]  65.609)  and  nuns.  When  used  in 
the  plural  (e.g.,  P.  Cautier,  REB  40  [1982]  67.930), 
it  has  the  more  general  meaning  of  dothing. 

lit.  Koukoules,  Bios  2.2:20.  Idem,  “Symbole  eis  to  peri 
by/.antinon  phorernalon  kephalaiou,”  EEBS  24  (1954)  9- 
12.  -N.P.S. 


HIMERIOS,  teacher  and  orator;  born  Prusias, 
Bithynia,  between  ca.300  and  310,  died  after  380. 
Himerios  (T71  éptoç)  spent  most  of  his  life  at  Ath- 
ens,  Hrst  as  a  student,  then  (probably)  in  an  official 
teaching  post.  T'hough  his  pagan  memorialist  Eu- 
napios  would  not  think  so,  his  most  distinguished 
students  were  Basil  thf.  Creat  and  Gregory  of 
Nazianzos.  He  died  old,  rich,  blind,  and  epileptic. 
He  produced  at  least  75  speeches  and  declama- 
tions;  time  has  spared  only  24,  with  excerpts  and 
fragments  from  ten  or  so  others.  I  hematically, 
they  are  the  traditional  mélange  of  the  old-style 
sophist:  reworkings  of  great  moments  in  Athenian 
history,  school  lectures,  addresses  to  hígh  offi- 
cials — elegant  nothings,  for  the  most  part.  Yet 
Photios  (cf.  A.  Colonna,  Miscellanea  Giovanni  Gal- 
biati,  vol.  2  [Milan  1956]  95—106),  a  great  admirer 
of  their  style,  compares  his  pagan  stance  to  the 
“secret  yappings  of  dogs  amongst  us”  ( Bibl ., 
cod.165),  which  may  suggest  he  had  read  items 
more  detectably  pagan  than  anything  now  extant. 
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M)  DerUnnatiunes  et  oralimtrs,  etí.  A.  (iolomia  (Romc  t fj.-  i ) 
S.  Hitrem  aiul  I..  Annmclscn,  "Fragmcnis  fiom  ihc  Spccchcs 
of'  Himcrios,''  C.lMed  17  (195(5)  — jo. 

UT.  Renncdy,  Rhetoric  1-11—49.  D.  Scrruys,  "Les  procéclés 
tonitfues  d’Hinicrius  et  les  origiries  du  ‘cursus'  bvzaniin.” 
in  Pltilologie  et  linguistique.  Mêlanges  Louis  Hmrt  (Paris  1909: 
rp.  Genevit  1972)  475-99.  -B.B 

HIMERIOS  ('l/céptoç),  adniiral  under  L.f.o  V I ; 
died  Constantìnople?  912/13.  A  relative  of  Zoe 
Rarbonopsina,  Himerios  belonged  to  the  ranks 
of  civil  officials  and  was  given,  by  chroniclers,  the 
offices  oi  protasehetis  and  logothetes  tou  dromou;  he 
had  the  title  of  patrihios.  Leo  VI  sent  Himerios  in 
904  to  prevent  Lf.o  Of  rRii’OLt  froni  besieging 
Thessalonike,  but  Himerios  did  not  dare  attack 
the  Arab  fleet;  later,  how'ever,  he  won  a  brilliant 
victory  over  the  Arab  Heet  “011  tlie  day  of  the 
apostle  l’homas”  (6  Oct.).  The  exact  year  of  this 
battle  is  questionab!e:  Grumel  assumes  that  it  oc- 
curred  in  908,  but  905  or  906  are  more  plausible 
dates  (Vasiliev,  Byz.  Arabes,  2.1:185,  n.i);  report- 
edly  sent  with  Himerios,  Andronikos  Douras  un- 
expectedly  defected.  Arethas  of  Caesarf.a  praised 
Himerios’s  victory  (P.  Rarlin-Hayter,  Bymnlion  29— 
3°  ['959_6o]  300.28).  In  91 1  Himerios,  as  droun- 
garios  of  the  fleet,  commanded  a  ffeet  sent  against 
the  Cretan  Arabs  but  was  defeated  by  the  Arab 
adniirals  Damian  and  Leo  of  Tripoli  off  Chios  in 
April  912  (R.  Jenkins,  He.llenika  supp.  4  [1953] 
277-81).  After  his  return  to  Constantinople,  Hi- 
merios  was  imprisoned  by  the  emperor  Ai.exan- 
der  and  died  six  months  later. 

i.rr.  V.  Grumel,  “Noies  chronoIogiques,"  EO  36  (1937) 
202-07.  -  A.K. 


HIMS.  See  Emesa. 


HIMYAR,  the  land  of  the  Himyarites  ('O/erjpî- 
tou),  a  state  ìn  South  Arabta  (now  Yemen)  that 
included  the  littoral  on  the  Red  Sea  and  Indian 
Ocean  (with  cities  such  as  Najrân  and  Zafar)  and 
inland  territory  inhabited  by  Bedouins.  Himyar 
played  an  imporlant  role  in  late  Roman  trade 
w'ith  Axum  and  India,  bringing  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean  spices,  myrrh,  silk,  etc.  For  a  short  time 
in  the  4th  C.  Himyar  was  under  Axumite  domi- 
nation,  as  it  w'as  to  be  again  in  the  6th  C.  An 
attempt  in  the  early  6th  C.  to  establish  indepeti- 
dence  under  a  native  ruler,  DhO-NuwâS,  was  sup- 


pressed  by  the  Axumites  supported  by  a  navy  sent 
by  Justin  I.  The  new  ruler,  Abraha.  however, 
while  continuing  tribute  payments  to  Axum,  con- 
ducted  an  independent  policy  and  managed  to 
i onsolídate  his  kingclom  and  to  expand  its  borders 
northward.  Justinian  1  tried  to  involve  IJimyar  in 
active  warfare  against  Persia  but  the  Himyarites 
avoided  direct  confrontation  with  the  Persians. 
Circa  570  some  Hitnyarite  chiefs  invited  the  Per- 
sians  into  their  country,  and  King  Masrucj,  the 
last  member  of  Abraha’s  dynasty,  fell  in  battle; 
Himyar  was  placed  uncler  Persian  governors  with 
their  residence  in  Sati'â’. 

Christianity  penetrated  Himyar  in  the  4th  C. 
(acc.  10  Philostorgios),  allhough  Theodore  I.ector 
dates  its  appearance  in  the  area  mucli  later,  in 
the  reign  of  Anastasios  I.  The  country  became  a 
battlefield  between  Christianity  and  Judaism,  which 
had  had  a  strong  tradilion  in  Himyar.  Christian- 
ity,  in  its  Monophysite  version,  triumphed  wúth 
military  support  f  rom  Axum  and  Constantinople; 
local  bishops  acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  of  Al- 
exandria.  When  Muhammad  sent  his  first  em- 
bassy  to  South  Arabia,  the  emissaries  did  not  meet 
any  serious  opposition  from  the  local  population, 
and  the  Himyarites  converted  to  Islam. 

lit.  J.H.  Mordtmann,  EI  2:310-12.  N.  Pigulevskaja, 
Yimnlija  na  putjach  v  Indiju  (Moscow-L.eningrad  195 1 )  2  1 5- 
384.  H.  von  Wissmann,  Zur  Geschichte  und  Laiuleshunde  von 
Alt-Südarabien  (Vienna  1965).  P.  Marrassini,  “Bisanzio  e  il 
Mar  Rosso:  Cristianesimo  e  giudaismo  in  Arabia  tìno  al  V'I 
secolo,”  28  CorsiRai'  (1981)  177-91.  I.  Shahid,  “Bvzantium 
in  Soulh  Arabia.”  DOP  33  (1979)  25-87.  -A.K. 

HINCMAR.  See  Annales  Bf.rtiniani. 

HIPPIATRICA,  or  “horse  medicine,”  was  highly 
developed  in  the  Byz.  Empire.  The  shift  to  de- 
pendence  upon  c:avalry  in  the  late  Roman  army 
ensured  the  high  honor  accorded  to  hippiatric 
wrilings;  tiie  extaiiL  coiieciiun  oí  vcLciiiiaiy  mcd- 
ical  writings  in  Greek,  compiled  on  orders  froni 
Constantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos,  compacts  the 
works  of  Apsyrtos  (ff.  ca.330?),  Hierokles  (ff. 
ca.360?),  and  many  other  military  veterinarians 
whose  task  it  was  to  maintain  the  fiealth  of  cavalry 
horses.  A  ioth-C.  Iuxury  edition  of  the  Hippiatrika 
is  preserved  in  Berlin  (Staatsbibl.  Phillips  1538), 
decorated  with  ornaments  and  headpietes  imitat- 
ing  the  form  of  cloisonné  enamel.  A  more  utili- 
tarian  t4th-C.  version  in  Paris  (B.N.  gr.  2244) 
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contains  ininiatures  depicting  the  treatment  of 
siek  horses  and  a  portrait  ot  Hierokles  (YVeitz- 
niann,  Gnmdlagm  24). 

Byz.  veterinarians  were  torced  10  iinent  fresh 
words  to  desc:ribe  the  ailments  oí  aniinals,  cjuite 
often  viewed  as  analogous  to  hurnan  diseases,  and 
the  drugs  prescritied  and  theories  assumed  are 
similar  to  coinparable  rnatters  in  Byz.  medicine  as 
a  whole.  Farm  lore  is  prominent  in  the  hippiatric 
literature,  inuch  as  it  is  for  the  simple  yeterinary 
care  suggested  for  horsls,  irocts,  domestic  birds, 
pigs,  and  even  liees  as  listed  in  the  Gkoponika. 

lit.  A.-M.  Üoyen-Higuct,  “The  Hijijnalnm  and  Byz- 
amine  Veterinary  Medicine,”  DOP  ;(8  ( 1984)  1  1 1-20.  K.L). 
Fischcr,  “Pdagonius  on  Horse  MecJicine,”  ed.  F.  Cairns  in 
Papers  oj  tlie  Lwerpool  Latin  Seminar  3  (1981)  285-303.  R.F.. 
Walker,  “Roman  Y'cterinary  Medicine,”  appendix  in  J.M.C. 
Toynbee,  Animals  in  Roman  Lije  atul  Art  (l.ondon— Ittiaca, 
N  V-.  >973)  3()3-34.  404-14-  -J.S.,  A.C. 

HIPPOCAMP  (t7T7rÓKa/z7roç),  seahorse,  a  fabu- 
lous  monster  with  a  horse’s  body  and  fish’s  tail  on 
which  sea  deities  would  ride.  The  hippocamp  is 
infrequently  mentioned  in  literary  texts  and  plays 
no  role  in  mythology;  the  church  fathers  ignote 
it.  The  image  does  often  appear,  however,  in  both 
dassical  and  Byz.  art,  notably  on  bone  c:askets 

AND  BOXF.S.  -A.K. 

HIPPODROMES,  arenas  for  horse  and  chariot 
races  as  well  as  other  evcnts. 

Hippodrome  of  Constantinople.  According  to 
unverified  tradition,  the  Hippodrome  was  built 
by  Septimius  Severus  (shortly  after  196)  and  com- 
pleted  by  Constantine  I,  who  provided  it  with  an 
imperial  box  (Rathisma)  and  built  the  Great 
Palacf.  next  to  it.  It  served  not  only  as  a  sports 
arena,  but  also  as  a  setting  for  the  proclamation 
of  emperors  and  the  celebration  of  triumphs  and 
as  a  focus  for  rhe  public  life  of  the  city’s  popula- 
tion. 

As  a  building  the  Hippodrome  was  a  typical 
Roman  circus  of  the  period  of  the  Tetrarchy.  It 
was  hairpin-shaped,  with  its  gates  (I.at.  carceres; 
Gr.  kankella,  thyrai)  toward  the  northeast  and  its 
curved  end  (sphendone)  pointing  southwest.  The 
arena  was  divided  into  two  tracks  by  a  slightly 
oblicjue  barrier  (I.at.  spina,  Gr.  euripos),  upon  which 
were  placecl  obelisks,  statues,  ancl  other  ornamen- 
tal  features.  Rising  ticrs  of  seats  supported  on 


vaulted  passages  surrounded  the  arena  except  for 
the  side  occupied  by  the  carceres.  Above  the  seat- 
ing  ran  a  continuous  colonnaded  passage.  The 
Rathisma  rose  along  the  east  side,  probably  soirie- 
what  south  of  center,  wliile  the  west  side,  as  in 
some  other  Roman  circuses,  followed  a  somewhat 
irregular  line.  The  exact  length  of  the  Hippo- 
drome  is  unknown,  but  must  have  been  about^^o 
m.  The  outer  width  ineasured  at  the  base  of  the 
Sphendonc  is  1 17.5  m  and  the  inner  width  79.5 
m.  I  he  seating  capacity  may  be  tentatively  esti- 
mated  as  somewhat  above  100,000. 

The  12  gates  were  equipped  with  a  mechanism 
that  enabled  them  to  be  opened  simultaneously. 
At  ttieir  center  rose  a  tower  surmounted  by  a 
quadriga  of  four  gilded  liorses  (which  at  the  time 
of  the  Fourth  Grusade  were  transported  to  Ven- 
ice,  where  they  remained  until  recently  on  the 
façade  of  S.  Marco).  Starting  from  tfie  gates,  the 
competing  chariots  made  for  the  turning  post 
(I.at.  meta,  Gr.  ku>nptar)  marking  the  north  termi- 
nation  of  the  spina,  then  went  rouncl  the  course 
seven  times  in  a  c:ounterclockwise  direction.  The 
finishing  line  was  probably  in  the  western  track, 
clirectly  in  front  of  the  grandstands  (Gr.  demoi) 
occupied  by  the  partisans  of  the  two  main  fac- 
itons.  Opposite  these  grandstands  was  the  im- 
perial  Rathisma,  corresponding  to  the  puhnnar  of 
the  Gircus  Maximus.  It  was  fiuilt  into  the  seating 
and  appears  to  have  been  a  two-storied  structure, 
with  the  imperial  loge  and  a  reception  hall  on  the 
first  floor.  It  communicated  with  the  palace  by 
means  oí  a  spiral  staircase  (Gr.  hochlias)  and  was 
protected  at  the  rear  by  bronze  doors,  which  barred 
access  to  the  palace  in  the  event  the  Rathisma  was 
occupied  by  insurgents,  as  happened  during  the 
Nika  Revolt  (532). 

ln  the  late  Roman  period  chariot  racf.s  were 
held  frequently,  but  by  the  qth  C.  they  were 
reduced  to  about  three  a  year,  not  counting  those 
for  special  occasions  such  as  imperial  tnumphs  or 
the  reception  of  foreign  potentates.  These  special 
races  u'ent  on  until  the  Latin  occupation.  The 
conduct  of  the  games  is  minutely  described  in  the 
I)e  ceremoniis  (bk.i,  chs.  68—73).  A  schematic 
reprcsentation  of  the  games  has  survived  among 
the  Irescoes  of  St.  Sophia,  Kiev. 

The  structure  of  the  Hippoclrome  was  kept  up 
until  ca.1200.  In  1203  the  west  wing  was  burnt 
down  and  soon  thereafier  the  Grusaders  melted 
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douii  thc  bronze  statucs  that  had  decoratcd  thc 
spinn,  as  Niketas  Choniatcs  (Nik.Chon.  647-55) 
records.  In  the  Palaiologan  period  the  Hippo- 
drornc,  now  partiy  in  ruins,  was  used  íor  jousts. 
A  vicw,  published  by  O.  Patninio  (1600),  illus- 
trates  its  condition  in  ca.1480.  Surviving  portions 
include  the  tail  substructure  of  the  Sphendone, 
thc  substructure  oí  part  of  tlie  east  wing,  anci 
three  inonutnents  ol  the  spina ,  namely:  (1)  the 
Hgyptian  obelisk  of'Thutmosis  III  set  on  a  marble 
basc  bcaring  reliels  ancl  Iiilinguttl  inscriptions  of 
Theodosios  1  from  390  (see  Obf.ush  of  Tiifo- 
oosios);  (2)  the  Serpent  Colunni,  the  central  shaf't 
uf  thc  Dclphic  tripocl  dedicated  by  the  victorious 
Greeks  af'ter  the  battle  of'  Plataea  (479  b.c:.);  and 
(3)  the  tnasonry  ohelisk  or  Colossus,  bearing  an 
inscription  of  Cfonstantine  V'II  recording  its  re- 
dccoration  with  bronze  placptes.  Two  niarble  bases 
(out  of  seven),  which  had  supported  the  statues 
of  the  CHARIOTEER  Porphyrios,  have  been 
unearthcd  in  the  Turkish  Seraglio.  In  1952  part 
oí  thc  seating  of'the  west  wirig  ofthc  Hippoclrome 
was  excavaied. 

The  Hippodrome  was  a  tnonuinem  rich  in  leg- 
ends.  Its  Roinan  origins  ancl  pagan  associations 
with  the  Dioskouroi,  Poscidon,  Helios,  etc:.,  were 
still  remembered  in  the  6th  C.  (John  Lydos,  De 
mmsibus  1:12;  4:30,  73;  Malal.  173—77)-  Y'arious 
features  of  it  received  a  cosmic  interpretation:  the 
1 2  gat.es  denoted  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  seven 
raccs  run  round  thc  spina  signified  the  spheres  of 
the  planets,  the  eolors  of'  the  four  f'actions  stood 
for  the  four  eleinents,  etc.  Confused  historical 
memories,  esp.  the  slaughter  of  the  Nika  riot, 
were  woven  into  the  earlier  mythology. 

Hippodromes  outside  of  Constantinople.  Hip- 
podromes  existecl  in  many  other  cities  of  the  ein- 
pire,  but  all  of  them  went  out  of  use  after  the 
6th — 7th  C.  Thc  old  Circus  Maximus  in  Ronie  was 
reconstructed  in  the  41  h  C.,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  same  eentury  Maxentius  butlt  a  circus  520 
m  long  and  92  m  widc;  an  obelisk  was  erected  on 
its spina  or  barrier  (A.  Hrazer,  ArtB  48  [1966]  385- 
92).  Thc  circus  of  Maxentius  had  space  for  10,000 
spcctators.  Private  hippodromes  in  Rome  are  atso 
mentioned  (A.  Manodori,  Anfiteatn,  circhi  e  stadi 
di  Ronta  [Rome  1982]  225—29).  The  circus  in 
Carthage,  cleared  by  excavation,  seenis  to  have 
becn  active  through  the  561  C.— the  area  was  later 
used  f'or  a  rubbish  clunip  (The  Circns  and  a  Byz- 


antine  Cernetery  at  Carthage ,  cd.  J.H.  Humphrey, 
vol.  1  [Atin  Arbor  1988]  114—16). 

The  existence  of  hippodromes  in  the  East  is 
altestecl  to  primarily  bv  written  sources.  Papyri, 
iii.scriptions,  and  occasional  references  in  histori- 
cal  works  clescribc  the  organization  oí  circus  fac- 
tions  (Blues  and  Greens)  rather  than  the  physical 
structure  of  the  buildings.  Data  conccrning  fac- 
tions  survives  from  Alexanclria,  Oxyrhynchus, 
Caesarea  Maritima,  Antioch,  Emesa,  Helioupolis, 
Kyzikos,  Ephesus,  Prienc,  Stratonikeia  in  Caria, 
and  several  other  cities  (A.  Christophilopoulou  in 
Charistenon  eis  Anmtaẃm  K.  Orlandon,  vol.  2  [Atliens 
1966]  358-60).  Hagiographical  texts  clescribe  liorse 
races  in  Gaza,  the  factions  of  the  hippoclrome  in 
Emesa,  and  the  hippodrome  in  Daniascus  (Ru- 
dakov,  Kul’turu  87O.  It  is  plausible  to  assume  that 
chariot  racing  declined  after  the  6th  C.  and  pro- 
vincial  hippodromes  are  scarcely  ever  mentioned 
in  later  centuries:  Eustathios  of  Thessalonike  (Eust. 
fhess.,  Cupture  106.30)  speaks  of  a  polüikos  (mu- 
nicipal)  hippodrome  in  Thessalonike,  but  Ruda- 
kov  is  wrong  in  asserting  that  thc  vita  of  Lazaros 
of'  Mt.  Galesios  (AAA6’,  Nov.  3:5806)  mcntions 
horse  races  in  Magnesia;  the  hagiographer  is  re- 
ferring  to  hippodromia  in  Constantinople. 

Thc  average  hippodrome  took  about  five  years 
10  build  and,  when  complete,  measured  about  450 
x  70  111.  The  omission  of  an  upper  colonnadc, 
still  present  at  the  Circus  Maximus,  could  be  be- 
cause  of  the  lack  of  a  local  tradition  in  equestrian 
sports  or  a  perceived  need  for  haste  in  construc- 
tion.  In  the  late  Roman  world  hippodronies  playecl 
an  essential  role  as  a  setting  both  for  court  cere- 
monial  and  the  ruler’s  appearance  before  his  sub- 
jects.  Hence  they  were  frequently  built  in  a  city 
that  an  emperor  determined  as  his  chief  rcsi- 
dence.  Rejecting  the  pattern  that  had  prevailed 
down  to  the  time  of  Constantine  1 — when  hip- 
podromes  were  built  outside  the  city — most  such 
structures  ot  the  4tii  c,.  aiici  after  were  buiìi  witiiin 
the  walls  and  often  next  to  the  imperiai  residence. 
Apsicla!  buildings  adjacent  to  the  hippodromes  of 
Sirmium,  Milan,  and  Thessalonike  suggest  pro- 
vision  for  an  imperial  loge.  As  at  Constantinople, 
therefore,  hippodromes  became  in  effect  an  in- 
tegral  part  of  the  palace. 

i.it.  Müller-Wiener,  Bihtlexikun  64-71.  (luilland,  I'opo- 
graphie  1:369-595.  G.  Dagron,  Snissnnce  rt'une  capitale 
(Paris  1974)  320-64.  (;.  Mango,  "Daily  Life  ìn  Byzantiuni,” 
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jÖIÌ  (iq8i)  3i4~í).‘5-  (■  Humphrcy,  Roman  Cinmrs 

(Lonclon  ujMíi).  ).  Gascou,  "1  cs  institutions  cle  rHippodrome 
en  F.gypte  bvzaniinc,"  líII  AO  yfi  (iy-fì)  185— ai  3.  V.  Dan, 
''Girc’us  Lac  tions  (Blties  and  Greens)  in  Bvzantine  l’ales- 
tine,”  Thr  Jerusalem  Catheilra  1  (1981)  105—19. 

'  -G.M.,  A . K . .  A.G. 

HIPPORRATES.  See  Scientific  Mancscripts, 

IlLUS  I  RATION  OF. 

HIPPOLYTOS,  in  Greek  mytho)ogv  the  son  of 
Theseus  atul  the  Arnazon  Hippolyte,  a  victim  ol 
his  stepmother  Piiaedra’s  passionate  love  for  him. 
When  Hippolytos  repulsed  her  advances,  Phaedra 
accused  him  of  seducing  her,  and  'Pheseus  asked 
Poseidon  to  kill  Hippolytos.  Phacdra’s  attempted 
seduction  appears  011  a  silver  plate  of  the  5th  or 
6th  C.  (DOCat  1,  110.7)  ar>d  «tgain,  half  a  niillen- 
tiium  later,  in  bone  carying  (Goldschniidt- 
Wcit7.mann,  F.lfenbeimhilpl.  1,110.30).  In  literature 
Hippolytos  becomes  a  symbol  of  chastity:  thus 
Thhmi.stios  returns  several  tirnes  to  the  legend  of 
Hippolytos,  eniphasizing  his  suphrosyne  (e.g., 
or.  1 :88.()— 10,  2:202.11-12).  Malalas  describes  at 
length  the  story  of  Hippolytos,  with  the  intention 
of  exonerating  Phaedra  and  showitig  that  botli 
she  and  Hippolytos  were  innoc.ent  and  tliat  The- 
seus  w’as  fully  responsible  for  their  deaths.  Di- 
vergíng  from  ancient  sources,  Malalas  presents 
Hippolytos  as  a  tnan  of  dark  complexion,  short- 
haired,  snub-nosed,  broad-faced,  with  sparse  beard 
and  large  teeth;  he  also  stresses  that  Hippolytos 
w'as  a  mamre  and  strong  hunter  and  calls  him 
“’l  heseus’s  son  by  a  concubine  ( paìlake )”  (Malal. 
88.13).  It  is  impossible  Lo  judge  to  what  extent 
Malalas’s  story  may  have  been  influenced  by  the 
“triangle”  of  Constantine  I— Faiista— Crispus;  the 
latter  was  Constantine’s  son  by  the  concubine  Mi- 
nervina  (Zosim.  2:20.2),  a  young  but  talented  mil- 
itary  cornmander,  who  perished  (along  with  his 
stepinother  Fausta)  as  a  victim  of  his  father’s  jeal- 
ousy. 

Hippolytos  is  depicted  in  art  as  a  hunter  in  a 
MS  of  pseudo-Oppian  in  Venice  (Marc.  gr.  479; 
Weitzniann,  Gr.  Mylh.  1 15,  fig.  130). 

Li'r.  Reinert,  Mylh  555—66.  Weitzmann,  Gr.  Myth.  175- 

77.  '  —  à.k.,  a!c. 

HÎRA,  Arab  city  011  the  lower  Eupluates,  the 
capital  of  the  Larhmids  prior  to  the  rise  of  Islam. 
Nestorian  Christians  exiled  from  Byz.  Hed  to  Hlra, 


from  which  Christianity  spread  in  the  Arabian 
peninsula;  the  city  becaine  officially  Nestorian  with 
the  conversion  of  the  Iast  Lakhmid  king  al-Nucmän 
(580—602).  After  his  death  the  city  received  a 
Persian  governor  and  in  633  it  capitulated  to 
Muslim  arrns.  Híra  was  eclipsed  by  Islamic  Küfa, 
but  in  the  pth  C.  it  produced  the  most  important 
hgure  in  the  transmission  of  Greek  science  to  the 
Arabs,  Hunayn  ibn-Ishâq. 

lit.  G.  Roth.stein,  Dìe  Dynaslie  der  Lahrrmien  in  al-Hira 
(Berlin  1899;  rp.  Hildesheim  1968)  12-40.  M.j.  Rister, 
“Al-Hîra,  Some  Notes  011  its  Relations  with  Arabia,”  Arabica 
15  (1968)  143-69.  -l.A.Sh. 

HISTAMENON  (FÓpiOTia  ícrTáp.er’OF,  lit.  “stan- 
dard”),  a  term  commonly  applied  in  the  1  ìth  C. 
to  the  gold  nomlsma  of  full  weight  in  order  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  substandarcf  tf.tarteron. 
Because  the  histamena  of  the  mid-iith  C.  were 
concave,  the  tcrm  passed,  in  the  shortened  form 
of  stamena  (first  attested  1030),  to  the  Byz.  billon 
and  copper  trachea  of  the  i2th—  1 3th  C.,  used 
particularly  by  the  Latins  in  a  variety  of  spelfings 
(. stamina ,  slanmini ,  etc.).  Its  exact  meaning  in  any 
particular  case  has  to  be  deduced  from  the  con- 
text. 

Li  r.  Hendy,  Coinage  28.  -Ph.G. 

HISTORIA  AUGUSTA  (4th  C.?),  a  conventional 
title  for  a  collection  of  Lives  of  Roman  emperors 
and  pretenders  from  117  to  284,  with  a  real  or 
faked  lacuna  for  244—59.  was  ostensibly  written 
in  the  reigns  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine  by  six 
otherwise  unknown  biographers:  Aelius  Lampri- 
dius,  Aelius  Spartianus,  Flavius  Vopiscus,  Julius 
Capitolinus,  Trebellius  Pollio,  Vulcacius  Galli- 
canus.  If  it  liad  a  preface  and  Lives  of  Nerva  and 
Trajan,  its  emulation  of  Suetonius  would  be  com- 
plete,  but  too  niuch  logic  on  its  part  cannot  be 
assumed.  In  content  ancl  form,  the  Lives  are  a 
poor  man’s  Suetonius,  crammed  wúth  exotic  and 
erotic  details  and  written  in  a  sometimes  remark- 
able  Latin.  Much  of  its  documentation  and  infor- 
mation  is  demonstrably  false  and  wrong,  though 
it  still  has  to  be  used  when  other  sources  are 
la<:king.  The  collection  parades  conventional  view's 
of  good  emperors  and  senatorial  virtucs;  efforts 
to  equip  it  with  any  consistent  philosophy  have 
foundered.  1  he  current  fashion  is  to  follow  H. 
Dcssau’s  thesis  ( Hermes  24  [1889]  337—92;  27  [1892] 
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«61—605)  of  a  single  author  writing  for  fraud  or 
literary  fun  sometímc  in  the  late  4th  C.  A  recenl 
computer  study  of  its  language  (I.  Marriott,  JRS 
6q  [1979]  65—77)  suggests  single  authorship.  The 
only  known  use  of  ít  by  the  consular  historian 
Symmachus  in  485  ntight.  c:onceivahlv  suggest  a 
later  date,  or  evert  that  this  Symmachus  wrote  it. 

yn.  Scriptom  histor'mc  augmtae,  ed.  K.  Hohl.  rerisecf  C. 
Samberger,  W.  Seyf'artli,  2  vols.  (I.eip/ig  1965).  The  Scrip- 
tores  Historìae  Augustae.  ect.  1).  Magie,  3  vols.  (London— New 
Vork  1921-32),  with  Rng.  tr. 

urr.  R.  Syme,  Historia  Augttsla  Papers  (Oxford  1983). 
T.D.  Barnes,  The  Sources  <>f  liie  Hislorìa  Augusta  (lirusscls 
u)78).  A.  Momigliano,  “A11  Unsolveci  Frohlem  of  Hislorieal 
Forgery:  The  Srriptares  Historiae  Aiigustae,"  JWarh  17  (1954) 
22—46-  C.  Lessing,  Scriptoruin  historiae  augustae  lexieon  (Leip/ig 
1906).  -B.B. 

HISTORIA  DE  EXPEDITIONE  FRIDERICI 

(History  of  the  Expedition  of  Frederick),  an  ac- 
count  of  the  Crusade  of  Frkdkric:k  I,  compiled 
in  Austria  ca.1200,  possibly  by  a  priest  Ansbert. 
The  Hùloria  expanded  an  earlier  record  (partially 
preserved,  but  misassessed  by  Chroust)  by  adding 
a  prologue,  documents,  and  annals  (1  190—97)  of 
events  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  earlier  record  seenis 
to  derive  from  Tageno  and  another  participant, 
probably  in  Frederick’s  entourage.  The  Historia 
attests  diplomatic  contacts  with  Constantinople  and 
Ironion  hefore  Frederick’s  departure  (pp.  15!  ) 
and  quarrels  over  imperial  titles  (pp.  49—51).  It 
offers  a  list  of  Crusaders  (pp.  18-22),  a  detailed 
description  of  their  trip  and  the  state  of  the  em- 
pire  (pp.  26-75),  an6  several  Byz.  dcjcuments 
(p.29,  Reg  2,  no.1592;  p. 51. 13-18,  Reg  2, 110.1598; 
pp.  64.15-66.22,  Reg  2,  no.  1603).  Further  knowl- 
edge  of  the  Iost  earlier  record  comes  íroin  an 
ancjnymous  History  of  the  Pilgrims  ( Hisloria  peregri- 
norum),  compiled  in  the  1190S  (ed.  Chroust,  pp. 

1 16-72). 

Both  histories  overlap  somewhat  with  the  brief, 
factual  accoum  of  the  Gesta  Federiri  (rtyeds  cjf' 
Frederick  [on  the  Holy  ExpeditionJ,  ed.  O.  Holder- 
Egger,  MGH  SRG  27  [Hannover  1892J  78-96), 
which  ntay  also  derive  from  Frederick’s  entou- 
rage.  It  adds  new,  vivid  details  to  the  crossing  of 
the  empire  (e.g.,  the  Byz.  felled  trees  to  blcjck  the 
road  through  Bulgaria,  p.8o). 

F.n.  A.  Chroust,  ( hiellen  zur  Oesrhichte  des  Krruzzuges  Kai- 
ser  Friedriehs  I.  [=  MGH  SRG  11. s.  5]  (Berlin  1928)  1-1  15. 

i.rr.  Wattenbach-Srhmale,  0 eutsch.  Gesch.  Heinr.  1:99— 
104.  Rarayannopulos-Weiss,  QjueUenkunde  2:438. 

—  M.MtC. 


HISTORIA  LANGOBARDUM  BENEVEN- 
TANORUM.  See  F.rc:hkmi*krt. 

HISTORIANS,  ECCLESIASTICAL.  Sec  Er.ca.E- 

SIASTICAL  Hi.STORIANS. 

HISTORIOGRAPHY,  one  of  l.he  primary  genres 
of  Byz.  literature.  Theophanes  the  Confessor 
(Thcoph.  3.11-12)  used  thc  terms  chronugraphoi 
and  historiographoi  to  designate  histoi  ians;  tliis  di- 
vision  into  history  and  chronigle,  sanctionecì  hy 
K.  Rrumbacher,  became  traditional,  although  re- 
cently  serious  doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to 
its  validity.  'Fhe  Byz.  themsehes  did  not  dearly 
distinguish  between  hisloria  and  chromíiun:  the  Iat.e 
Roman  historians  preferred  the  title  History  for 
their  works,  but  from  Malai.as  onward  “Chroni- 
cle”  became  the  typical  heading,  not  only  of  Ceorge 
Synkellos,  Theophanes,  or  George  Hamartolos, 
but  even  of  some  unquestionabIv  “historical”  works 
such  as  those  by  Psellos,  Niketas  Choniates,  or 
George  Aknjpolites.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
authors  like  Patr.  Nikephoros  I,  Skvlitzes,  Ke- 
drenos,  and  Zonaras,  who  wrote  in  a  chronicle 
style,  used  the  title  History.  Eustathios  of  Thessa- 
lonike  distinguished  between  the  terms  historein 
(“to  write  of  the  past”)  and  syngraphein  (“to  write 
of  contemporary  events”). 

The  Byz.  contrasted  historiography  and  f.nko- 
mion,  emphasizing  that  historiography’s  objective 
was  pursuit  of  the  truth.  Indeed  the  element  of 
criticism  was  substantial  in  historians.  This  ovcrt 
or  implied  criticism,  directed  against  deceased  01 
living  emperors  and  courtiers,  was  usually  juxta- 
posed  with  praise  for  an  ideal  hgure  from  the 
past  (Constantine  I  for  Theophanes),  from  con- 
teinporary  society  (Nikephoros  III  Botaneiates  for 
Att.aleiates),  or  even  from  the  “barbaric”  world 
(Mehmed  II  for  Kritoboulos). 

•t' .  . ; . 1  i:„ .  — .  ,i,.„ 

1  I  iVI  L  IV  tl3  LUIILCM  cu  ci.>  iutcui  ,  Ii./i  ,  «.-V.. 

hy  late  Roman  pagan  historians  with  their  concept 
of  eternal  Rome  (F.  Vittinghoff,  Hisl'í  198  [1964] 
573)  and  by  Christians  according  to  whom  history 
was  moving  toward  Christ’s  rarousia  or  Second 
Coming.  I  his  perception  of  tiine  as  a  continuum 
is  obvious  in  the  so-called  “world  chronicles"  that 
begin  with  Adam  or  Crcation  and  treat  at  length 
both  the  biblical  and  Roman  past,  whereas  aiicient 
Greek  history  is  poorly  represented  (  Jeffreys, 
“Chronidcrs”  237Í ).  It  is  less  evident  in  works  on 
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limitcd  pcriods  that  nonetheless  implicitly  or  ex- 
plicitly  continue  each  other,  so  that  Theophanes 
and  his  continuators,  Leo  thc  Deacon,  Psellos, 
Anna  Romncnc,  Nihctas  Choniates,  Akropolitcs, 
Pachymeres,  and  Gregoras  prescnt  an  unintcr- 
rupteci  account  oí  events.  The  geographic  scope 
was  wide  for  late  Roman  historians  who  wcre  verv 
intercsted  in  ethnography  and  thc  problem  oí 
barbarians;  af'tcr  Theophanes,  the  Byz.  oihoumene 
shrank,  and  with  rare  exceptions  (e.g.,  Chalko- 
Rondyles)  historians  dealt  with  territory  under 
Byz.  control. 

Lhe  philosophy  of  history  is  providcntial,  God 
or  pronoia  being  considcred  as  the  ultimate  cause 
of  events.  Providencc  could  bc  conccived  as  in  a 
perpetual  dialogue  with  mankind,  sending  mes- 
sages  in  thc  forrn  of  portents,  earthquakes,  vi- 
sions,  or  miracles,  and  reacting  to  hiimankincl’s 
piety  or  sinfulness;  or  it  coulcl  bc  removed  to  thc 
background,  whilc  Tychk  or  human  activity  provccI 
to  be  the  decisivc  factors  in  historical  develop- 
ment.  In  the  Palaiologan  period  historiography 
had  to  attempt  to  cxplain  why  God  had  forsak.cn 
his  “cliosen  pcople”  and  grantecl  victory  to  bar- 
barians  (C.I.G.  Furncr,  BZ.  57  [1964]  346-73)- 
The  idea  that  economic  or  social  causes  could 
inHuence  history  does  appear  in  Iiistoriography, 
if  rarcly  (A.  Kazhdan,  VizVrem  19  [1961J  8of). 

Politically  and  religiously  biased,  historians  ex- 
pressed  their  prejudices  by  direct  praise  or  invec- 
tive  (esp.  George  Hamartolos)  or  by  tendentious 
choice  of  facts  and  selcctivc  omission  of  undcsir- 
able  events.  The  application  of  elements  of  his- 
torical  criticism  is  infrequent,  altliough  occasion- 
ally  historians  present  two  contradictory  versions 
and  appeal  to  the  reader  to  resolve  the  contradic- 
tion.  More  often  than  not  historians  uncritically 
copied  their  sources  and  thus  created  confusion 
and  inconsistency.  Documcnts  are  infrequently 
cited,  but  somctimes  letters,  trcaties,  or  laws  are 
reproduced,  whereas  speeches  are  usually  artih- 
cial  creations,  modeled  upon  earlier  examples. 
Statistical  information  is  rarely  dependable. 

In  addition  to  the  truth,  “delight”  or  “entcrtain- 
ment”  was  a  goal  of  historiography.  Tliis  purpose 
was  served  by  anecdotes,  jokes,  sensational  stories, 
mirabilia,  miracles,  love  affairs,  and  inurder  scenes. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  authors  used  rhetorical 
techniques,  embeclding  into  their  story  ekphraseis 
and  enàomia,  tropes  and  Hgures,  metaphors  ancl 
similes.  Archaism  formed  a  Iink  with  the  past:  by 


imitation,  clichés,  and  citations  f  rom  earlicr  inodels, 
the  historian  established  his  placc  in  thc  tradition. 
The  structurc  of  thc  narrath  e  varied  between  two 
extrcmes — thc  strictly  chronological,  annalistic 
mcthod  claboratcd  primarih  by  Malalas,  Synkel- 
los,  and  Theopfianes,  and  thc  biographical  ap- 
proach  ("by  reigns”),  which  was  alrcady  uscd  by 
the  continuators  of  Thcophancs.  Very  fcw  histor- 
ical  works  wcre  dedicated  to  specific  events  (e.g., 
Eustathios  of  Thkssalonike,  John  Rananos). 
Although  writtcn  primarily  in  prosc,  poctry  was 
not  excludcd  as  a  form  of  historiography,  both 
for  woricl  history  and  specihc  historical  reigns/ 
events. 

i.rr.  Hunger,  Lil.  1 1*57-504.  J.  Rarayannopufos,  Ci.  Weiss, 
Qiietlenkun(le  zur  Oesclnchte  von  Iìyuim  (324-1451)  (Wiesba- 
den  1982).  R.  Dostálová,  '’Vizantijskaja  istoriografìja.”  VizVrem 
43  (1982)  22—54.  C:i'okc'-Kminet(,  Histonans.  F.  Tinnefeld, 
Kolegiirien  der  Kaisrrkritik  in  der  hymnlinisclirn  llistoriographie 
(Municfi  1971).  B.  Baldwin.  “Greek  Historiograpliy  in  Late 
Romt'  and  Karlv  By/antium,”  Hel(enika  53  (1981)  51-65. 
Ja.N.  l.jubarskij.  “Neue  Tenden/en  in  der  Erforschung 
der  by/antmischen  Hisioriographic,”  Klio  69  (1987)  560- 

66.  '  '  '  ÌA.K. 

HISTORY  PAINTING.  I  11  Byz.,  as  iri  ancient 
Rome.  liistory  painting  normalfy  depictecf  climac- 
tic  cvents  in  the  lives  of  emjierors,  such  as  acts  of 
courage,  victories,  and  the  subjugation  of  barbar- 
ians  (cf.  Mansi  13:3568).  A  i2th-C.  historian  (Kinn. 
266.7—9)  describes  the  sponsorship  of  pictorial 
celebrations  of  impcrial  triumphs  as  “customary 
among  men  placed  in  authority.”  Thus  John  Ly- 
dos  (De  magistratibus,  ed.  A.  Bandy,  p.  1  14.14-15) 
reports  pictures  of  the  rise  of  Leo  I  set  up  by  a 
praetorian  prefect,  and  Zacharias  of  Mytilene 
(HE,  ed.  E.W.  Brooks,  CSCO  88,  p. 4 1.27— 29) 
mentions  a  similar  tribnte  to  Justin  I  commis- 
sioned  by  a  chartoularios.  These  pictures  were  dis- 
played  in  public  places,  an  agora,  and  a  public 
batli,  respectively.  But  frorn  the  6th  C.  onward, 
history  painting  is  found  primarily  in  the  pre- 
cincts  of  iinperial  palacf.s.  A  mosaic  sliowing  Be- 
lisarios’s  victories  ovcr  the  Y’andals  and  Goths  and 
tbe  reception  of  thcir  tribute  by  the  augusti  cov- 
ered  thc  ceiling  of  the  Chalre.  The  emperor 
Mauricc  had  thc  story  of  liis  lile  up  to  his  acces- 
sion  displayed  in  the  Karianos  portico  at  Bla- 
ohf.rnai  (Theoph.  261.13—15),  and  Basil  I’s  “toils 
on  bebalf  of  his  subjects,  his  warlike  exertions  and 
the  prize  of  vic:tory  bestowcd  by  God”  (TheophCont 
332.19-22)  were  depicted  in  his  Kainourgion  in 
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tlic  (iRfat  Palacf.  Robfrt  de  Clari  (Cinujuêtt’, 
p.28)  describes  pictures  above  the  doors  ofchurches 
in  Constantinople  depicting  the  overthrow  of  An- 
dronikos  I  by  Isaac  II  Angelos.  Lcsscr  men  also 
coinmissioned  this  genre  of  painting:  scencs  ol 
ancient  history  appcared  among  niany  others  in 
the  ftalace  of  Dic.fnfs  Arritas:  Alcxios  Axouc:h 
was  criticized  for  displaying  \  ictories  of'thc  sultan 
rather  than  the  emperor. 

Eusebios  of  Caesarea  ( V’C  3.3)  and  latcr  writers 
read  such  pictures  allegorically.  Euthymios  Ma- 
lahf.s  clrew  an  analogy  bctwecn  depictions  of  the 
deeds  of  Manuel  I  and  the  Miracles  and  Passion 
of  Christ.  An  anonymons  text,  preserved  in  Ven- 
icc,  Marc.  gr.  Z  5*24,  draws  parallcls  betwecn  the 
same  emperor’s  victories,  shown  in  the  house  of 
L.eo  Sikountenos  in  Thessalonike,  and  the  con- 
quests  of  Moses  and  Joshua.  Thc  only  Palaiologan 
works  known  are  the  paintings  of  Michael  V 1 1 1 ’s 
victory  over  the  Angevins  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
palace,  described  by  Pachymercs  (Pachym.,  ed. 
Eailler  2:65 1 . 1  -4).  The  propagandistic  01  allegor- 
ical  nature  of  such  images  differentiatcs  them 
from  both  the  narrative  pictures  of  the  Madrid 
MS  of 'John  Skyliizes  and  the  historical  cpisodcs 
in  the  Paris  Gregory  (Paris,  B.N.  gr.  510). 

UT.  Grabar,  L'enipemn  36,  4«f,  84 f,  93.  Nfagdalino- 
Ndson,  "Etnp.  in  iath  C.”  -A.C. 

HISTRIA  (anc.  ”Icrrpia),  a  Greek  colony  on  Lake 
Sinoe,  in  Scythia  Minor,  near  the  shore  of  the 
Black  Sea,  north  of  Constaiga  in  Rumania.  l'he 
city  prospered  in  the  ^th— tìth  C.,  when  its  ram- 
parts  were  rebuilt  three  times,  some  bricks  bear- 
ing  stamps  of  the  time  of  Anastasios  I.  Excavations 
have  uncovered  a  commercial  district,  with  var- 
ious  workshops  and  private  habitations  that  usu- 
ally  form  clusters,  and  sevcral  public  buildings, 
including  a  basilical  edificc  of  the  6th  C.  (E.  Con- 
durachi  ìn  C hanstenon  eis  Anaslasion  K.  Oriandon, 
voI.  4  [Athens  1967—08]  1  (5 1  —(58).  fhe  sector  con- 
taining  two  Roman  liaths  of'  tlie  2nd  C.  was  a 
cominercial  region  in  the  41I1  C.  and  latcr  the 
location  of  a  basilica  and  a  cemetery;  it  was  aban- 
doned  in  tfie  7tfi  C.  (A.  Suceveanu,  Histria  6 
[1982]  85-92).  In  the  eastern  sector  was  a  large 
palacelikc  house. 

The  period  of  prosperous  activity  ended  ca.580; 
the  last  cxcavated  layer  contains  humbler  habita- 
tions.  Numerous  coins  of’  Maurice  (H.  Nubar, 


Histría  3  [1973J  84)  are  connectcd  with  that  em- 
pcror’s  attempt  to  protect  the  area  against  Avar 
attacks;  tlien  the  number  of  Byz.  coins  decreases 
and  stops  after  HerakIeios.  Sporadic  coin  finds  of 
the  late  toth— tath  C.  (ibid.  227!)  indicate  a  Byz. 
presence  in  the  region.  but  Histria  clid  not  regain 
its  foi'mer  signifícance.  fn  the  sector  of  the  Roman 
baths,  an  ìith-C.  [Pcchencg?]  tomb  was  found, 
containing  jewelry  of  a  type  also  known  from 
Dinooftia  and  the  steppe  north  of  thc  Black  Sea 
(A.  Succweanu,  SC1V  24  [1973]  495-502). 

i.n.  E;.  Gondurachi,  “'Hi.stria  à  fépotjuc  du  Bas-Empire 
d'aprcs  les  dernières  fouilles  ardiéologicjues,"  Dticiti  1  (1957) 
•45-63.  H.  Nubar,  ''Contributii  la  (opografia  cetä(Ìi  Histria 
m  epoea  romatio-bi/aiHÌnä,”  S(ttV  22  (1971)  199-215. 

-A.K. 

HOARDS,  NUMISMATIC.  See  Coin  Einds. 


HODEGON  MONASTERY,  located  in  Constan- 
tinople  east  of  Hagia  Sophia  near  the  sea  walls. 
Hodegon  ÇOôrjy ŵn,  “of  guides,  conductors")  ap- 
parently  took  its  name  from  the  monks  who  Ied 
blind  pilgrims  to  a  miraculous  spring  tliat  was 
able  to  restore  sight.  Thc  church  was  allegedly 
founded  in  the  ^tli  C.  by  the  empress  Pulcheria 
to  house  precious  relics,  which  later  induded  St. 
Luke’s  portrait  of  thc  Virgin  Hodfgftria.  ln  lare 
Byz.  this  icon  was  rcmoved  t  rom  the  church  every 
Tuesday  and  carried  in  procession  through  the 
streets,  attended  by  large  crowds  hoping  for  mi- 
raculous  cures. 

I'he  monastic  complex  was  built  by  rhe  ^th  C., 
pcrhaps  by  Michaei.  III,  and  rcstored  again  in 
the  i2th  C.  In  the  Palaiologan  period  a  scripto- 
rium  flourished  there,  speciali/ing  in  t.he  produc- 
(ion  of  deluxe  liturgical  MSS  (L.  Polites,  tìZ  51 
[1958]  17-36,  261-87).  Among  its  scribcs  were 
Chariton  (H.  1319-46)  and  foasaph  (H.  1360- 
1405/6).  The  Palaiologan  emperors  had  close  ties 
with  tfie  monastery  and  visited  it  frequently; 
Androniros  III  died  tberc  iri  1341.  During  the 
lale  1 3tb  and  ì^th  C.  the  monastery  was  granted 
to  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch  as  a  metochion,  and 
served  as  a  residence  fbr  Syrian  monks  visiting 
Consta  ntinople. 

11 1 .  Majeska,  Russimi  Trtwetm  3(52-66.  Jaiiin,  Egüses  C.P 
199-207.  R.I..  Wolf  f  .  ''Lootnoic  to  an  Incidem  of  the  l.atin 
Occupation  of  Gonsiantinople:  tbe  Church  and  the  lcon 
of  tbe  Hodegetria,"  Traditio  6  (1948)  319—28.  -A  M.T. 
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HOLOBOLOS,  MANUEL,  teacher,  orator,  and 
active  anti-Unionist;  born  ca.1245,  died  C.onstan- 
tinople  between  1310  and  1314.  In  the  service  of 
Michael  VIII  as  a  grarnmatikos  from  an  early  age, 
Holobolos  ('OKó/3o\o<;)  suffered  repeatedly  at  the 
hands  of  the  emperor.  In  1261  his  Iips  and  nose 
were  mutilated  because  he  showed  distress  at  the 
blinding  of  John  IV  Lasharis.  Holobolos  there- 
upon  entered  the  Prodromos  monastery  in  Con- 
stantinople  with  the  monastic  name  Maximos  (W. 
Hörandner,yÖZI  19  [1970]  116-19).  In  1265-66, 
through  an  appeal  of  Patr.  Germanos  III,  he  was 
appointed  rhetor  and  assigned  to  teach,  possibly 
at  the  school  attached  to  the  orphanage  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Paul  (Pachym.,  ecl.  Failler  2:369.5— 
371.5).  Again  in  disgrace  in  1273  because  of  his 
anti-Union  stance,  Holobolos  was  exiled  to  the 
monastery  tou  Megalou  Agrou  on  the  Sea  of 
Marmara.  He  returned  to  Constantinople  after 
Michael’s  death  and  was  active  in  condemning  the 
Unionists  both  in  1283  and  at  the  Council  of  1285 
in  Blachernai  (see  under  Constantinoplf., 
Councils  of).  In  addition  to  regaining  the  title 
of  rhetor,  he  was  protosynkellos,  according  to  a 
letter  addressed  to  him  by  the  Dominican  Simon 
(1299).  A  monody  written  for  Holobolos  by  a 
student  and  relation,  George  Galesiotes,  states 
that  he  was  teaching  until  the  end  of  his  life  (S.I. 
Rourouses,  Athena  75  [1974—75]  335— 74)- 

As  rhetor,  Holobolos  composed  several  orations 
for  Michael  VIII  that  are  important  sources  for 
the  early  years  of  his  reign  (1259—61)  and  for  the 
restoration  of  Constantinople  after  1261.  Holo- 
bolos  also  wrote  verses  for  the  emperor  and  his 
son  Androniltos  II  to  accompany  the  Epiphany 
prorypsis  ceremony,  commentaries  on  Theokri- 
tos’s  Technopaignia,  and  a  logos  katechetikos  for  Ger- 
manos  III. 

ed.  Orationes — ed.  M.  Treu,  Programm  des  königlichen 
Victona-Gymnasiuvis  iu  Potsdam  (1906).  L.  Prevíale,  “Un  pa- 
negirico  inedito  per  Michele  VIII  Paleologo,''  H/,  42  (1943- 
9)  1-49.  Verses  for  Epiphany — Boissonade,  AnecGr  5:159- 
82.  Commentaries — C.  Wendel,  "Die  Technopägnien- 
Ausgabe  des  Rhetors  Holobolos,”  HZ  16  (1907)  460-67 

ui'.  R.  Macrides,  “The  New  Constantine  and  the  New 
Constantinople — 1261 }”  BMGS  6  (1980)  13-41.  Conslan- 
tinides,  Education  55—59.  C.  Hanniclc,  M aximos  Holobolos  in 
der  kirchenslavischen  homiletischen  Literalur  (Vienna  1981). 

-R.J.M. 

HOLY  APOSTLES,  CHURCH  OF  THE,  name 
of  numerous  churches  in  Byz.  territory,  the  most 


famous  of  which  were  those  in  Constantinople 
and  ThessaIonike. 

Holy  Apostles  in  Constantinople.  The 

first  building  on  the  site  in  Constantinople  was  a 
circular  mausoleum  erected  by  Constantine  I  for 
his  own  burial.  Next  to  it  a  cruciform  basilica  was 
built  by  Constantius  II,  who  deposited  in  it  relics 
of  the  apostles  Timothy  (356)  and  Luke  and  An- 
drew  (357 — G.  Downey,  DOP  6  [  1 95 1 J  72).  In  550 
the  church  was  rebuiit,  again  in  the  shape  of  a 
cross,  by  Justinian  I,  who  added  a  second  mau- 
soleum.  The  two  mausolea  served  as  the  burial 
place  of  emperors  until  1028.  After  Iconoclasm 
the  church  was  restored  by  Basil  I  and  decorated 
with  a  cycle  of  mosaics  described  in  ca.940  by 
Constantinf,  of  Rhodes.  The  mosaics  appear  to 
have  been  partly  redone  in  the  i2th  C.  and  were 
described  once  again  by  Nicholas  Mesarites.  After 
the  Turkish  conquest  the  church  wras  ceded  to 
Gennadios  II  Scholarios  as  the  seat  of  the  patriar- 
chate,  but  he  found  it  unsuitable  and  moved  in- 
stead  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Pammararistos. 
The  church  was  demolished  and  the  mosque  of 
Mehmed  II  Fätih  built  on  its  site.  Several  of  the 
imperial  sarcophagi  wrnre  salvaged  (P.  Grierson, 
DOP  16  [1962]  1-63).  The  Church  of  the  Holy 
Apostles  resembled  that  of  St.  John  at  Ephesus  in 
its  cruciform  plan  and  five-domed  elevation,  a 
scheme  later  replicated  at  S.  Marco  in  Venice. 

lit.  A.  Heisenberg,  Grabeskirche  und  Apostelkirche,  voI.  2 
(Leiphg  1908).  J.  Ebersolt,  Mission  archéologique  de  Constan- 
tinople  (Paris  1921)  1-27.  N.  Malickij,  “Remarques  sur  la 
dale  des  mosaíques  de  leglíse  des  saints  Apôtres,”  Byiantton 
3  (1926)  123-51.  A.  Epstein,  “The  Rebuilding  and  Redec- 
oration  of  the  Holy  Apostles  in  Constantinople:  Reconsid- 
eration,”  GRBS  23  (1982)  79-92.  -C.M. 

Holy  Apostles  in  Thessalonihe.  The 

Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  (originally  the  Church 
of  the  VTrgin)  in  the  western  part  of  the  city  is  a 
fine  example  of  Palaiologan  monastic  architec- 
ture.  On  the  west  and  south  façades  are  brickwork 
monograms  and  carved  inscriptions  naming  the 
patriarch  Niphon  of  Constantinople  as  founder, 
which  would  date  the  church  to  the  period  1310- 
14;  recent  carbon-14  analysis  of  the  fabric  of  the 
church  shows  that  all  of  the  building  was  con- 
structed  at  the  same  time,  but  suggests  a  date  of 
ca.1329.  'Fhe  monk  Paul  is  named  as  a  second 
ktetor.  The  exterior  of  the  church  is  richly  deco- 
rated  with  brickwork  patterns  ofall  kinds:  zigzags, 
hook  patterns,  cross-stitch  designs,  pendant  tn- 
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angles,  grill  patterns,  and  hexagon  stars.  The  west 
façade  of  the  outer  narthex  was  an  open  arcade. 
The  church  is  effectively  divided  into  two  parts: 
a  naos  with  central  dome  on  four  columns,  plus 
a  narthex,  is  surrounded  by  a  U-shaped  ambula- 
tory  with  gaileries  and  domes  at  each  of  the  four 
corners.  The  interior  is  dominated  by  verticality; 
the  proportion  of  height  to  width  of  the  central 
bay  is  5:1.  The  interior  was  once  adorned  with 
mosaics,  on  the  upper  levels  only,  and  with  fres- 
coes,  presumably  executed  by  a  Constantinopoli- 
tan  workshop,  perhaps  the  same  that  decorated 
the  Church  of  the  Chora. 

lit.  P.I.  Runiholm,  C.L.  Striker,  “Dendrochronology 
and  the  Architectural  History  o(  the  Holy  Apostles  ìn 
Thessaloniki,”  Architectura  20  (ìygo)  1—26.  N.  Nikonanos, 
The  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  in  Thessalomhi  (Thessalonike 
1986).  C.  Stephen,  Ein  byzantinisches  Rildensemble :  Die  Mo- 
sathen  und  Freshen  der  Apostelkirche  (Worms  1986).  M.  Raut- 
man,  “The  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  at  ThessaIoniki” 
(Ph.D.  diss.,  Indiana  Univ.,  1984).  Rrautheimer,  ECBArch 
431L  C.  Diehl,  N.  Letourneau,  H.  Saladin,  Les  monuments 
chrétìens  de  Salonique  (Paris  1918)  1 89-200.  G.  Velenis,  “Hoi 
Hagioi  Apostoloi  Thessaloníkes  kai  he  schole  tes  Ronstan- 
tinoupoles,"yÖB  32.4  (1982)  457-67.  -T.E.G. 

HOLY  FACE.  See  Mandylion. 

HOLY  FOOLS.  See  Fools,  Holy. 

HOLY  MOUNTAIN  (ày iov  ôpoç).  A  number  of 
mountains  (with  their  environs)  in  the  Balkans, 
Anatolia,  and  the  Levant  attracted  substantial 
numbers  of  monks  and  acquired  reputations  as 
“holy  mountains.”  Among  the  earliest  were  Mt. 
Auxentios,  Mt.  Sinai,  and  the  Wondrous  Moun- 
tain,  first  settled  in  the  4th  and  jth  C.  Latros 
probably  received  its  first  monks  in  the  7th  C., 
Olympos  and  Athos  in  the  8th-gth  C.  Until  the 
first  half  of  the  ìoth  C.  Olympos  was  considered 
the  Holy  Mountain  par  excelience;  subsequentiy 
Athos  took  pride  of  place.  Mounts  Ganos  and 
Galesios  became  flourishing  monastic  commu- 
nities  in  the  ìoth  and  1  ìth  C.  Meteora  was  the 
last  to  be  founded,  in  the  i4th  C. 

Holy  mountains  are  usually  characterized  by 
relative  isolation  and  rugged  terrain,  and  ap- 
pealed  to  the  desire  of  many  monks  to  reside  in 
a  remote  wilderness  area  (see  Desert).  They 
housed  both  hermits  and  koinobìa;  a  number  of 
holy  men  moved  from  one  holy  mountain  to  an- 


other  in  the  course  of  their  careers.  Holy  moun- 
tains  often  tended  to  be  centers  of  Orthodox 
monastic  resistance  to  such  unpopular  develop- 
ments  as  Iconoclasm  (Olympos)  or  the  Union  of 
the  Churches  (Athos,  Ganos);  at  the  same  time, 
new  spiritual  trends  (e.g.,  Palamism)  niight  begin 
in  such  a  monastic  center.  Holy  mountains  tended 
to  limit  the  access  of  women,  whether  as  visitors 
or  as  nuns  in  permanent  residence.  Two  of  them 
(Athos  and  Meteora)  strictly  prohibited  the  ad- 
mission  of  women  to  the  mountain  fbr  any  pur- 
pose;  Latros  had  no  nunneries  at  all;  Galesios, 
Auxentios,  and  Olympos  each  had  one,  which 
functioned  in  part  to  house  feinale  relatives  of 
monks  who  lived  on  the  mountain  (A.-M.  Talbot, 
GOrThR  30  [1985]  2f).  -A.M.T. 

HOLY  RIDER,  a  modern  term  encompassing  a 
variety  of  5th-  through  yth-C.  amuletic  images 
distinguished  by  a  mounted  figure.  Following  a 
well-established  Antique  iconographic  tradition, 
most  examples  show  the  horse  at  full  gallop  and 
the  figure,  in  military  garb,  impaling  a  beast  or 
demon  beneath  the  animal’s  hooves.  In  some  cases, 
the  warrior  is  identified  as  Solomon  or,  more 
rarely,  as  St.  Sisinnios;  the  victim  is  often  a  semi- 
nude  female,  the  she-devil  Gyllou  (or  Alabastria). 
The  intent  was  not  to  portray  a  specific  figure  or 
historical  event,  but  rather  to  evoke  virtuous  power 
and,  more  generally,  the  triumph  of  good  over 
evil.  Most  Holy  Rider  amulets  take  the  form  of 
bronze  pendants  or  haematite  intaglio  tokens,  al- 
though  the  motif  is  found  as  well  on  amuletic 
rings,  armbands,  fibulae,  belt  fittings,  and  earthen 
tokens. 

lit.  Bonner,  Sludies,  nos.  294-326.  Vikan,  “Art,  Medi- 
cine,  &  Magic”  79-82,  11.59.  -G.V. 

»T/-»T  -mr  r’T’TTT  TT  /STTTrr>  P  O _ ... _  t  T  ~  -  .. 
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HOLY  SPIRIT  (nvevpia  äytou),  third  person  of 
the  Trinity.  The  Holy  Spírit  appears  in  early 
Christian  literature  as  a  primary  experience  of 
the  community  and  the  individual  Christian.  His 
activity  is  manifested  in  his  gifts,  esp.  the  gift  of 
prophecy  which  thrived  in  Syro-Palestine  and  Asia 
Minor,  particularly  in  Montanism.  In  Christian 
experience,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  encountered  in  the 
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baptismal  iiturgy,  in  the  Tnnitarian  coní'essìon  oí 
faith,  arul  in  the  doxoIogy  of  the  Church. 

In  the  ^th  C.,  the  Couneil  of  Nicaf.a  set  f'ortfi 
a  simple  confession  eoncerning  the  Holy  Spirit: 
“We  believe  .  .  .  also  in  the  Holy  Spirit.”  But  at 
the  Synod  ol  Antioch  of  34 1  thi.s  siinple  forinula 
was  expanded  and  the  Holy  Spirit  presented  as 
the  eschatologieal  gif't  and  “paradete”  promised 
by  Jesus.  These  elaborations  reveal  tliat  the  doc- 
trine  of  the  Hoiy  Spirit  was  deve)opecl  in  con- 
junction  with  the  concept  of  HOMOOitsios,  the 
consubstantiality  of'  the  Logos  with  the  Father. 

The  Pneumatomachoi  werc  those  who  denied 
the  deity  of  the  Hofy  Spirit  and  depicted  him  as 
a  created  gif't  of  God.  d’heir  most  significant  op- 
ponents  were  Athanasios  of  Alexandria  and  Basii. 
thf:  Great.  In  his  four  letters  to  Sfraimon  of 
Thmuis,  Athanasios  unites  the  Holy  Spirit  to  God 
himself  .  The  Father  ef  fects  all  thíngs  through  His 
I.ogos  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  involving  not  only  sal- 
vation,  but  creation  as  well.  This  Trinity,  more- 
over,  is  indÎYÌsible,  constituting  one  God.  At  the 
Synod  of  AIexandria  held  in  362,  Athanasios  ar- 
gued  for  an  expansion  to  the  Nicaean  Creed  by 
condemning  those  who  said  that  “the  Holy  Spirit 
is  a  creature  separate  from  the  essence  of  Christ” 
(PG  a6:8ooA).  To  contemporaries  such  language 
approached  Sabellianism  (see  Monarchianism); 
Marrellos  of  Anhira,  for  example,  hacl  been 
misunderstood  earlier  when  he  said  something 
similar. 

A  confession  concerning  the  divine  nature  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  forinulated  for  the  first.  time 
in  the  theology  of  Basil  ancl  incorporated  into  the 
creed  of  the  First  Council  of  Constantinople  (see 
under  Constantinoplf,  Councii  s  of).  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  “the  Lord.  the  Civer  of  Life.”  In  other 
words,  he  stands  at  thc  side  of'  God  the  creator 
and  redeemer.  The  formula,  “He  proceeds  from 
the  Father,”  describes  how  he  is  distinguished 
lrom  the  Son  within  the  inner  relationships  ofthe 
Godhead.  The  unity  of  worship  expressed  in  the 
formula,  “He  is  worshiped  and  glorified  together 
with  the  Father  ancl  the  Son,”  confirms  that  the 
Father,  Son,  ancl  Holy  Spirit  are  one  in  essence. 
“He  spoke  through  the  prophets,”  cloes  not  ex- 
plain  the  significance  of  prophecy,  hut  the  unity 
of  Old  Festament  and  New  Testament  and  their 
divine  testimonies.  l'he  term  homoousios,  after  the 
controversies  it  provokecI  in  the  4U1  C.,  was  con- 
sciously  avoidecI,  but,  inasmuch  as  the  Spirit  is 


introdueed  as  the  third  hypostasis  of  the  one 
divine  essence,  it  wras  not  retracted. 

A  major  issue  in  Byz.  theology  concernecl  the 
filioquf  ancl  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
“from  the  Father.”  '1  hat  the  Son  or  Logos  partic- 
ipates  in  thc  Procession  of’the  Holy  Spirit  was  not 
called  into  cjuestion  in  either  the  Byz.  or  patristic 
traditions.  Apart  from  some  polemical  formulas 
found  in  the  writings  oí  Photios,  110  one  main- 
tainecl  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  “from  the 
Father  alone”;  rather,  the  Fatlier  is  the  single 
“uncaused  Cause  (aitìa)"  with  respect  to  whom  the 
Son  can  hold  but  a  mediating  position,  a  concept 
wholly  in  linc  with  Greek  spcculation  on  first 
principles.  This  was  expressed  in  the  popular  Byz. 
formula,  “from  the  Father,  through  the  Son”  (ek 
tuu  patrus  dia  tou  hyiou).  In  precisely  this  sense, 
Maximos  thf  Confessor  interpreted  the  formula 
tised  by  Pope  Martin  I:  the  Spirit  proceeds  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  As  the  uncaused  aitia, 
the  Father  is  seen  to  be  the  “Ultimate  Principle” 
whidi  does  not  preclude  a  mediator  (PG 
9 1 : 136AB). 

For  Byz.  theologians  thc  cause  of  the  contro- 
versy  was  not  the  coordinating  formulas  used  in 
Western  tradition  as  much  as  the  acfcfition  of  the 
fd'mjue  to  the  Nicacan-Constantinopolitan  creed 
by  Western  theologians  in  the  yth  C.  The  first 
polemical  cliscussion  on  this  point  took  place  at 
the  Council  of  Gentilly  (767).  The  prelude  to  the 
controversy  was  set  up  in  the  Lirri  Carolini,  and 
in  the  dispute  that  erupted  in  808  over  the  use  of 
the  filtocjue  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Benedictine  monks 
of  Jernsalem.  When  Photios  in  his  encyclical  of 
867  ptit  forth  the  vicw  that  the  fHioque  introduces 
two  principles  into  the  Godhead,  thereby  dissolv- 
ing  the  unity  of  God  (“'Fhe  monarchy,”  he  says, 
“is  dissohed  into  a  ‘dyotheism’  ”),  what  had  been 
an  ecclesiastical  question  was  now  made  a  clog- 
matic  issue. 

Fhe  Photian  Synod  of  879/80  (see  under  Con- 
stantinople,  Councils  of)  expresslv  declared  that 
the  filiogue  introduced  a  new  lieresy.  Photios  and 
his  followers  saw  in  the  Procession  (probole)  of  the 
Spirit  a  unicjue  property  that  distinguishes  the 
Spirit  as  a  hyjaostasis  in  the  Trinity.  Both  the  Son 
ancl  the  Spirit  come  forth  (proodoi)  from  a  single 
principle:  the  S011  in  the  manncr  of  generation; 
the  Spirit  in  the  manner  of  procession,  but  apart 
from  any  inediation.  Onlv  in  terms  of  the  econ- 
omy  (oikonomia)  of  sahation  does  the  S011  partici- 
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patc  in  the  sending  of  tlie  Spìrit.  Strict  Fhotians, 
tlierefore,  distinguished  between  the  “economic" 
and  “iminanent”  rnodels  of'the  Trinity:  the  Spirit 
cnmes  fbrth  ek  tou  patros ,  coinmunicates  witlr  man- 
kind  dia  tou  liyiou  (Theophvlaktos  of  Ohrid,  PO 
! «jo ;  1 224D).  This  theme  is  evident  in  the  Byz. 
theological  controversies  with,  for  example,  Peter 
Gkos.soi.ano  or  Anselm  of  Havelberg,  or  the  con- 
troversv  with  Rome  over  Union  of  tiif.  Churchfs, 
particularly  under  Michael  VIII  Palaiologos,  or 
at  the  Council  of  Ffrrara-Florfncf. 

The  compromise  that  the  Creek  doctrine  of 
mediation  expressed  by  the  formula  dia  tou  hyiou, 
“through  the  Son,”  fias  the  same  meaning  as  the 
Latin  fiiioque  is  found  already  in  the  teaching  of 
Niffias  “of  Maronfia.”  Some  Byz.  theologians 
everr  held  views  that  approached  the  Latin  posi- 
tion.  Nikephoros  Blemmydf.s,  for  example,  was 
originally  a  strict  Photian,  bul  in  two  <>(  his  later 
writings  he  maintained  that  the  Son’s  generation 
and  thc  Spiril’s  procession  can  be  differetniated 
only  if  the  Son  participates  in  the  latter.  These 
writings  prompted  John  XI  Bekkos  lo  undertake 
a  detailed  study  of  patristic  texts,  w  hich  led  to  the 
Union  of  Lyons  (1274).  fhe  study  of  Bekkos, 
however,  had  no  impact  on  Byz.  tlieology,  which 
remained  essentially  Photian. 

lit.  J.  Slipyi,  "Die  Trinitätslchre  dcs  byzanünischcn  Pa- 
triarchcn  Photios,”  Zeitschrift  jür  kat.kolische  Theologte  44  (1920) 
548— (>2 :  45  {1921)  66—95,  37ü— 4°4-  Beck,  Kinhe  306—17. 

-K.H.-U. 

HOLY  TILE.  See  Rframion. 


HOLY  TOWEL.  See  Mandylion. 

HOLY  WEEK  (rj  iu.eyáKr)  é/3ôoptúç),  the  week 
before  Easter,  called  “greal”  in  Byz.  usage,  as  are 
its  days  (“Great  Monday,”  etc.).  It  originated  in 
the  extension  to  six  days  of  the  variable  paschal 
period  of  fasting  that  endcd  at  the  Easter  vigil, 
a  development  frrst  seen  ca.260  iti  Dionysios  of 
Alexandria,  Ep.  ad  Basìlidern  1  (The  Lelters  and  Other 
Remains  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  ed.  C.L.  Feltoe 
[Cambridge  1904]  90—105).  The  Easter  vigil  was 
at  first  the  only  liturgical  service  of  F.asler  Week, 
but  Eusebios  (HE,  bk.2,  ch.  17.2 1—22)  and  Epi- 
phanios  of  Salatnis  (Panarion,  ed.  Holl,  3:523.23) 
alreacly  bear  witncss  to  the  existence  of  other  vigils 


during  the  week,  and  in  384  F.gfria  (Diary  30— 
38)  describes  a  t'iill  cyde  of  stational  scrvices  in 
Jerusalem  commemorating  the  Passion  week  (see 
Good  Friday),  a  cycle  confirmed  in  detail  by  the 
51I1-C.  Armenian  i.ectionary  of  Jerusalem. 

Fhe  Holy  VVeek  services  in  Constantinoplc  dif- 
fer  little  from  those  of  other  wceks  in  the  Typihon 
oj  the  Great  Cliurch  (Mateos,  Typicon  2:66-91).  But 
by  the  9U1  C.  the  more  dramatic  Jerusalem  ser- 
vices  had  already  begun  to  inffuence  Constantin- 
opolitan  usage  and  were  to  predoininate  with  the 
decline  of  the  cathedra!  liturgy  of  Constantinople 
alter  1 204. 

Imperial  participation  in  the  seryices  of  Holy 
Week  was  rnost  cvident  on  Holy  Thursday.  Thc 
emperor  assisted  at  the  liturgy,  after  which  he 
distributed  cinnamon  and  two  apples  to  the  dig- 
nitaries,  then  dined  w  itli  guests  (De  rer.  33).  T'herc 
is  no  mention  here  of  his  participation  either  in 
the  adoration  of  the  Passion  relics  or  iu  the  Wash- 
in<.  of  the  Ff.f.t.  According  lo  thc  Typihm ,  it  is 
thc  patriarch  who  washes  the  feet  of  1 2  clergymen 
al'ter  vespers  (Mateos,  Typicon  2:72!  )  as  the  New 
Testament  account  ( Jn  13)  of  the  cvent  is  read 
aloud.  But  in  a  i4th-C.  ceremonial  book  (pseudo- 
Kod.  228.10—229.20)  the  emperor  himself  washes 
the  feet  of  12  poor  people  before  the  start  of  the 
üturgy. 

i.it.  Tallev,  l.iturgiral  Year  27-3  1, 40—47.  A.A.  Dmitriei  - 
skij,  Bttgosluierìie  strostnoj  i  paschat'noj  sedmic  vo  sv.  lerusalime 
IX— X  v.  (Kazaii  1894).  -R.F.T. 


HOMER  ("OfjLT)pos),  “  the  Poet,”  was  the  most 
widely  read  and  studied  ancient  author  in  Byz. 
For  example,  Niketas  Choniates’  History  contains 
134  ijuotations  from  the  Iliad  (some  used  several 
limes)  and  58  í'rom  the  Odyssey,  w'hereas  the  next 
most  popular  writer,  Lucian,  is  represented  hy 
only  24  passages.  Bvz.  schoolmasters  and  students 
were  constantly  occupied  with  the  Homeric:  poems, 
esp.  tlie  Ihad,  which  became  a  basic  text  in  the 
curriculum;  students  memorized  much  of  it.  Lhus 
citations  from  tbe  Homeric  epics  are  found 
throughout  late  antique  and  Byz.  literature,  al- 
thougli  analysis  of  papyrological  data  suggests  a 
decrea.se  of  interest  in  Homcr  in  late  antiquity.  P. 
Mazon  (Introduction  à  l'Hiade  [Paris  1967)  64!) 
registers  75  fragnients  of  the  Iliad  from  the  3rd 
C.,  17  froni  the  ^th.  16  from  the  ^th,  tìve  from 
the  6th,  and  one  froni  thc  7th  (uncertain  papyri 
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such  as  the  and/grd  C.  are  here  omitled).  Never- 
theless,  educated  church  fathers  quoted  Homer: 
thus,  Cyril  of'  Alexandria,  who  barely  mentions 
Homer’s  name,  was  influenced  by  Stoic  tradition 
and  saw  in  Hoineric  gods  symbols  of  vices  and 
virtues  or  metonymies  of  the  elements  of  the 
cosmos;  he  rarely  polemicized  against  Homeric 
polytheism  (G.  Bartelink,  W6’  n.s.  17  [1983]  62- 
68).  Probably  in  thc  6th  C.  an  otherwise  unknown 
female  writer,  Demo,  wrote  a  commentary,  pri- 
marily  allegorical,  on  Homer.  Diosroros  ok 
Aphrodito  in  6th-C.  Egypt  owned  the  famous 
Cairo  codex  of  Homer  and  called  him  "the  best 
poet.” 

Interest  in  Homer  revived  in  the  gth-ioth  C. 
The  oldest  complete  MS  of  the  Iliad,  Venetus  A 
[=  Venice,  Marc.  gr.  454],  which  was  formerly 
attributed  to  the  scribe  Ephraim  and  dated  before 
947  (B.  Hemmerdinger,  REGr  69  [1956]  433O,  is 
probably  from  the  last  quarter  of  the  ìoth  C.  (E. 
Mioni,  Annali  della  Facoltà  di  lettere  e  filosofia 
dell’Unwersità  di  Padova  1  [1976]  185—93).  The 
oldest  copy  of  the  Odyssey  (Florence,  Laur.  32.24) 
is  also  of  the  ìoth  C.  The  Epimerisms,  commen- 
taries  of  the  most  elementary  nature,  were  dated 
by  Ch.  Theodoridis  (BZ  72  [1979]  1—5)  to  the 
beginning  of  the  gth  C.,  but  A.  Dyck  (infra  7) 
places  them  in  the  gth-ioth  C.  At  the  same  time 
collecting  of  scholia  began;  many  of  them  are 
contained  in  Venetus  A,  but  they  derive  mostly 
from  Hellenistic  and  Roman  sources  (N.  Richard- 
son,  CQ  30  [1980]  265).  From  Constantinople  the 
knowledge  of  Homer  expanded  to  Baghdad  ín 
the  gth  C.  (G.  Strohmaier,  BS  41  [1980]  196- 
200). 

The  most  important  Homeric  scholarship  dates 
from  the  i2th  C. — the  massive  commentaries  by 
Eustathios  of  Thessalonirf.  and  two  long  com- 
mentaries  by  Tzetzes.  Eustathios  used  the  ver- 
nacular  Greek  of  his  time  and  drew  on  the  cus- 
toms  of  peasants  and  townsinen  and  recent  events 
to  explain  the  epic.  He  felt  that  Homer  belonged 
to  this  world,  sensing  no  distance  between  the 
Homeric  past  and  his  own  day.  Tzetzes’  interpre- 
tation  was  more  antiquarian  (he  tried  to  fill  in  the 
gaps  in  Homer’s  narrative)  and  allegorical,  aimed 
at  revealing  historical,  moral,  and  cosmological 
allegory.  Among  other  coinmentators  on  Homer 
were  Isaac  Romnenos  the  Porphyrogennetos  and 
George  Lf.rapenos.  Manuel  Moschopoulos  com- 


posed  a  paraphrase  of  the  fìrst  two  books  of  the 
Iliad,  omitting  the  “Catalog  of  Ships.”  The  story 
of  the  Trojan  War  excited  the  imagination  of 
vernacular  authors  such  as  Constantine  Hermo- 
niaros. 

In  an  utterly  unclassical  manner,  Homer  is  de- 
picted  as  a  young  man  with  long  hair  in  a  9th-C. 
MS  of  the  homilies  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzos 
(Weitzmann,  Gr.  Mytli.,  hg.96).  Together  with  Or- 
pheus  and  Hf.siod  he  appears  among  the  “theo- 
logians”  attacked  by  the  church  fathers. 

F.u.  Epìmemmi  Homerici,  ed.  A.R.  Dyck  (Berlin  1983).  H. 
Erbse,  Scliolia  graeca  in  Homeri  Iliadem,  7  vols.  (Berlin  1969- 
88).  W.  Dindorf,  Scholia  graeca  in  Homeri  Odysseam,  2  vols. 
(Oxford  1855;  rp.  Amsterdam  1962). 

lit.  Browning,  “Homtr."  A.  Basilikopmilou-loannidou, 
He  anagennesis  ton  grammaton  kala  ton  IH '  aiona  eis  to  fíyran- 
tion  kat  h<>  Homeros  (Athcns  1971-72).  G.  Morgan,  “Homer 
in  By/.antium:  John  Tzetzes,"  in  Approaches  to  Homer,  ed. 
C.  Rubino,  C.  Shelmerdine  (Austin,  Texas,  1983)  165-88. 
Wilson,  Scholars  ìtìif,  197-99.  R.  Bianchi  Bandinelli,  Hel- 
lenistic-Iiyianline  Miniatures  of  the  llitid  (Olten  1955),  rev.  K. 
Wcitzmann,  Gnumon  29  (1957)  606-16.  -A.K.,  K.S.,  A.C, 

HOMILY.  See  Sermon. 

HOMOIOUSIANS  (from  ó/xoioúcrioç,  “of  like 
substance”),  a  group,  often  called  “semi-Arians,” 
who  refused  to  accept  the  term  homoousios  but 
who  believed  in  the  perfect  divínity  of  Christ  and 
the  similarity  of  his  divine  nature  to  that  of  the 
Father.  Although  these  beliefs  may  be  traced  back 
to  Origen,  the  Homoiousians  as  a  “party”  came 
into  existence  ca.356  in  an  attempt  to  hnd  a  com- 
promise  between  Orthodoxy  and  Arianism. 
Leading  members  of  the  Homoiousians  were  Basil 
of  Anryra,  Makedonios  oí  Constantinople,  and 
George  of  I.aodikeia;  they  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  Homoians,  who  maintained  closer  ties 
to  strict  Arianism.  The  movement  met  opposition 
on  philosophical  gronnds  since  nothing  can  be 
“like”  God’s  naturc;  moreover,  the  assertion  of 
“likeness”  also  implies  difference,  leading  on  the 
one  hand  to  charges  of  polytheism  and  on  the 
other  to  identihcation  with  Arianism  (Wolfson, 
Philosophy  336O.  The  Homoiousians  did,  how- 
ever,  influence  the  theology  of  the  Cappadocian 
Fathers. 

l.it.  J.  Gummerus,  Die  homöusianische  Partei  bis  zum  Tode 
Hanslantius  (Lcip/ig  1900).  G.  Rasneur,  “L’Homoiousian- 
isme  dans  ses  rapports  avec  l’orlhodoxie,"  RHE  4  (1903) 
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189—206.  A.  Spasskij,  hlorija  dogmaliceskich  dvizenij  1 >  rpochu 
i’sdenshich  stiborou2  (Sergiey-I’osad  1914;  rp.  Westmcad  1970) 
965-474.  -T.E.C;. 

HOMOOUSIOS  (ó/xoovcrtos,  lit.  “consubstantial,” 
“of  the  same  substance”),  term  crucial  f'or  the 
understanding  of  the  relationship  among  the  per- 
sons  within  the  Trinity.  Not  used  in  the  Bible, 
it  was  introduced  by  the  3rd  C.  in  Gnostic  inter- 
pretation  of  emanation  and  probably  also  in  the 
Sabellian  view  of  God’s  epiphanies  in  history  as 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.  Origen  and  his  disciples 
seem  not  to  have  applied  the  term  to  the  Son  (R. 
Hanson  in  Epeklaẃ:  Mélanges  Jean  Daniélou  [Paris 
1972]  293—303),  but  the  Council  of  Antioch  against 
Paul  of  Samosata  (268)  condemned  the  consub- 
stantiality  of  the  Father  and  Son.  Paul  probably 
understood  consubstantiality  in  a  sense  of  Mon- 
archianism,  perceiving  the  Son  only  as  an  at- 
tribute  (Logos  =  reason)  of  the  Father,  and  the 
accusation  was  nothing  but  a  dialectic  argument 
against  him.  The  further  discussion  of  the  term 
was  provoked  by  the  teaching  of  Arius  that  the 
Logos  was  a  creation  of  the  Father,  his  interme- 
diary  in  the  act  of  sa!vation  and  therefore  subor- 
dinate  to  him.  The  teaching  was  rejected  by  the 
creed  of  the  First  Council  of  Nicaea  that  formu- 
lated  the  belief  in  the  Son  of  God,  born,  not 
created,  consubstantial  ( homoousios )  with  the  Fa- 
ther.  The  idea  of  consubstantiality  was  to  protect 
Monotheism  against  the  concept  of  a  separate 
God-mediator.  The  tendency  to  identify  the  sub- 
stance  of  the  persons,  however,  introduced  the 
danger  of  Monarchianìsm  that  was  interpreted  as 
applying  the  notions  of  monoousios  and  tautoousios 
instead  of  homoousios  and  thus  removing  the  hy- 
postatic  difference  of  the  persons. 

The  term  homoousios  was  under  attack  during 
the  4th  C.;  the  semi-Arians  wanted  to  replace  it 
with  homoios  ("similar”)  as  representing  a  looser 
relationship  or  a  recourse  to  Scripture  (cf.  Jn 
5:19).  It  was  the  interpretation  of  the  Cappado- 
cian  Fathers  that  brought  forth  a  synthesis  and 
produced  the  canonical  formula  “one  ousia  (sub- 
stance),  three  hypostases.”  This  formulation  pre- 
served  the  concept  of  substantial  identity  as  well 
as  numerical  difference  of  Godhead  and  provided 
Byz.  theology  with  a  weapon  against  the  accusa- 
tion  of  tritheism  (Anastasios  I,  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  ed.  K.-H.  Uthemann,  Traditio  37  [1981] 


105—08).  Despite  the  opposition  of  the  Pneuma- 
tomachoi,  the  term  was  also  applied  to  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Through  the  definition  of  Chalcedon  (451) 
the  term  entered  Christology. 

LiT.  H.  de  Riedmatten,  Les  Acles  du  procès  de  Paul  de 
Samosale  (Fribourg  1952),  rev.  I’.  Nautin  in  École  des  Hautes 
Etudes ,  Section  de.s  sriences  religieuses :  Annuaire  ( 1 953—54)  54— 
58.  M.  Simonetti,  “Ancora  su  Homoousios  a  proposito  di  due 
reccnti  studi,"  YetChr  17(1 980)  85-98.  Relly,  Doclrines  252- 
63.  G.C.  Stead,  “The  Significance  of  the  Homoousio.s,''  StP 
3  [=  TU  78]  (Berlin  1961)  397-412.  J.M.  Dalrnau,  “EI 
homoousios  y  el  concilio  de  Antioquía  de  268,”  Miscelánea 
Comillas  34-35  (1960)  323-40.  -K.-H.U. 

HOMOSEXUALITY  ( rraidepacrTÍa ,  àppeuopiL- 
Çía,  àppevoKoiTÍa),  also  called  the  “sin  of  sodomy” 
(e.g.,  Makarios  the  Great,  PG  34:2246),  was  pro- 
hibited  by  the  Old  Testament  (Lev  18:22)  and 
continued  to  be  condemned  in  Byz.  It  was  com- 
mon  in  the  late  Roman  Empire  when  an  abun- 
dance  of  young  slaves  and  eunuchs  created  fa- 
vorabIe  circumstances  for  its  practice.  Many  church 
fathers,  esp.  John  Chrysostom,  inveighed  against 
this  form  of  sexual  activity.  Denounced  by  the 
church  as  criminal  and  contrary  to  Holy  Scrip- 
ture,  homosexuality  was  prohibited  by  Justinian 
I’s  novels  77  and  141,  which  repeated  the  punish- 
ment  of  death  by  the  sword  decreed  by  Cod.  Theod. 
IX  7.3.  The  same  punishment  was  imposed  by 
the  Ecloga.  (17.38)  and  Ecloga  aucla  (17.6);  the 
latter  exempted  youths  under  15  from  the  death 
penalty,  sentencing  them  instead  to  flogging  and 
confìnement  in  a  monastery.  Ecclesiastical  law 
punished  the  sin  with  two  or  three  years  of  epi- 
timion.  The  Penilential  of  pseudo-John  IV  Nes- 
teutes  instructed  the  confessor  to  inquire  about 
the  sin  of  arrenokoitia  (PG  88:1893^  and  detailed 
different  forms  of  homosexuality. 

Malalas  (Malal.  436.6—15)  describes  the  trial  of 
two  bishops  accused  of  homosexuality,  Isaiah  of 
Rhodes  and  Alexander  of  Diospolis  in  Thrace. 

1  he  tormer  was  exiled  atter  cruel  tortures,  the 
iatter  castrated  and  dragged  along  the  streets  in 
an  ignominious  procession. 

Accusations  of  homosexual  behavior  sometimes 
appear  in  Byz.  polemics:  thus  Theophanes  the 
Confessor  (Theoph.  443.15)  lists  “the  impious  lust 
for  men”  among  Constantine  V’s  vices.  Such  ac- 
cusations  became  less  eommon  after  the  gth  C., 
probably  as  a  result  of  the  consolidation  of  family 
values  and  developing  masculine  ídeals;  in  the  last 
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ceniuries  of  llyz.,  howevcr,  complaints  about  ho- 
rnosexuaIity  (e.g.,  in  thc  writings  of  Fatr.  Athana- 
sios  I  ancl  Joseph  Brvknnios)  wcrc  again  heard. 
Homoscxualitv  was  found  in  both  malc  and  fc- 
ntale  monasteries  ( typiktm  of  Fhoblroi:  monas- 
tf.ry,  80.31—82.9);  severa)  typika  denicd  access  to 
beardlcss  youths  and/or  eunuchs  in  an  attcmpt  to 
protect  monks  from  tcmptation  (C.  Galatariotou, 
REB  45  [1987J  12  if). 

i.i  r.  Tmianos,  Pninalios  16—19.  Koukoules, /Jmj  6:506— 
1 5.  ].  Boswell,  Christìaniíy,  Socwì  Tolemncr  und  Homosmtnlity 
(Chiaigo-I.ortdon  içjtto)  1 37— <5<>,  335-5.3,  359-65.  D.S. 
Bailey.  Homosexuality  anrl  the  Western  Chrislian  Tmdition 
(Loticlon  1955).  D.  Dalla,  “.  .  .Ubi  Vrnus  mutator":  Omoses- 
sualità  e  diritto  nrl  monrio  romano  (Milan  19B7).  F„  (ámlarella, 
“Etica  sessuale  e  diritto:  I.'onmsessualità  maschile  a  Roma,” 
HJ  6  (19B7)  277-92.  S.  Troianos,  “Rín  hliehe  uncl  weliliche 
Rechtsciueilen  zur  HoinosexuaIität  in  Byzanz,”/ẀÍ  ;ç<)  (i<)8<)) 
29-48.  -J.H. 

HOMS.  See  Emksa. 

HONORIUS  ('Ot'cúpcoç),  Wcstern  emperor  (from 
393),  youngcr  son  of  Theodosios  I;  born  Con- 
stantinople  9  Sept.  384,  died  Ravenna  15  Aug. 
423.  He  was  su mrnoned  to  the  West  by  Theoclo- 
sios  in  394  and  assumed  powcr  after  his  father’s 
death  in  395.  His  elder  brother  Arkadios  ruled 
the  East  and  the  whole  cmpirc  was  never  again 
united.  Because  of  Honorius’s  youth  the  court 
was  dominated  by  the  magisler  mìlìlum  Stilic.ho, 
whose  two  daughters,  Maria  ancf  Thermantia,  were 
married  to  Honorius  ca.398  and  408,  respectively. 
'Ehe  cfoublc  portrait  of  Honorius  on  a  consular 
diptych  of  401  has  persuaded  most  scholars  that 
he  is  represented,  together  wáth  Maria,  on  a  camco 
in  Faris  (Delbríick,  Consula rdtpíychen ,  nos.  1,  66). 
In  fear  of  Ai.aric,  he  moved  his  residence  from 
Milan  to  Ravenna,  which  henceforth  became  the 
primary  Western  capital.  After  the  dcaih  of  Stili- 
cho  in  408  the  patrician  Constantius  becaine  the 
power  behind  the  throne  and  married  the  em- 
peror’s  sister  Galla  Flacidia.  In  42  1  Constantius 
was  made  emperor,  but  his  claims  were  rejected 
by  Theodosios  II,  perhaps  because  Honorius  was 
childless  and  the  Eastern  court  had  ambitions  in 
the  West.  During  the  reign  of  Honorius,  Romc 
was  sacked  by  Alaric.  Much  of  Gaul  and  Spain 
fell  into  barbarian  hands.  Honorius  and  his  brother 
Arkadios  were  represented  as  consuls  011  the  lat- 
ter’s  honorific  column  in  Consianiinoplc. 


ur.  Burv,  I.Rt'.  1:106—21  1.  Demougeol.  Unité  1  19—570. 
A.  I’abst,  Dhdsio  regni  (Bonn  1986).  A.  De  Veer,  “Unc 
mesuie  de  tolérance  de  I’cnipercur  Honorius,"  RER  24 
(i<)66)  189—95.  W.N.  Bayless,  “The  Visigolhi<:  lmasion  oi’ 
kalv  in  401,"  Classical  fournul  72  (1976)  65—67. 

-T.E.U.,  A.C. 


HORISMOS  (óptcrp.óç,  lit.  “dcfinition”),  tcrm  for 
an  intpcrial  decree,  known  from  the  late  t  tth  C. 
onward;  it  was  synonymous  with  the  prostagma. 
The  rare  term  chrysoboullios  horismos  designated  a 
less  solemn  form  of  the  chrysobui.l,  which  had 
no  words  written  in  red  ink  except  for  the  em- 
peror’s  signature.  'Ehe  term  could  be  applied  to 
the  charters  of  an  empress  (e.g.,  Koutloum.,  no.8.34), 
a  dvux  ( Lavra  1,  110.64. 99),  a  despotes,  or  a  metro- 
politan  ( despotikos  hortsmos — Xénoph.  no.32.42). 

i.iT.  Dölgcr-Rarayannopulos,  Urhunrienlrhre  109,  127!'. 

-A.K. 


HORMISDAS,  pope  (from  20  [uly  514);  born 
Frosinone,  Campania,  died  Rome  6  Aug.  523. 
Hormisdas  inherited  the  problem  of  the  Akakian 
Schism  f>ut  sought  reconciliation  with  Byz.  After 
the  revolt  of  Y'itai.ian,  Emp.  Anastasios  1  was 
forced  to  seek  accommodation  with  supporters  of 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon  and  addressed  the 
pope  as  medialor;  Hormisdas  sent  his  emissaries  to 
Constantinoplc  with  a  libellus — con ventionally  called 
the  formula  of  Hormisdas — which  required  the 
full  acceptance  of  Chalcedon  ancl  the  condemna- 
tion  of  both  the  Nestorians  ancf  the  Monophysites. 
The  ncgotiations  failed,  hut  in  519  under  Emp. 
Justin  I  a  rtew  papal  embassy  artd  Patr.  John  II 
(518—20)  signed  an  agreement  stating  that  the 
namcs  of  Akakios  and  his  four  successors  on  the 
patriarchal  throne,  as  well  as  those  of  Zeno  and 
Anastasios  I,  were  to  bc  deletecl  froin  the  dip- 
tychs.  Thc  personal  and  ideological  yictory  was, 
however,  Pyrrhic  (Caspar,  infra  130),  and  in  fact 
the  popc’s  inHuencc  over  tlie  eastern  part  of  the 
empire  (including  Thessalonike)  was  drastically 
restricted;  this  is  in  contrast  to  Hormisdas’s  fu- 
neral  inscription  (by  his  son,  Fope  Siherius)  not- 
ing  “Graecia’s  obedicncc  10  your  command.” 

lit.  Caspai .  Pnpsttmn  2:129—83.  VV.  Haacke,  Die  Clau- 
brnsjorniel  des  Papstes  Honmsdas  im  Acncitinischen  Schisnui  (Rome 
1939).  C.  Gapiz/i,  “Sul  fallinicnto  cii  un  ncgozi:uo  di  pace 
ecclcsiastit a  Ira  il  papa  Ormisda  c  l’imperatorc  Anastasio 
I,"  Storia  nitirn  17  (1980)  23—54.  — A.K. 
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HOROLOGION  (ẃpoAóyiot')  a  term  that  means 
both  a  lítnrgieal  hook  and  a  timepiece. 

Liturgical  Book.  Such  a  book  contains  the  “or- 
dinary"  or  imariable  elernents  oí  the  Byz.  monas- 
tic  hoijrs,  beginning  with  me.sonyktihon  and  ending 
with  compline  (acodeii'non).  Other  material  var- 
ies  Irom  MS  to  MS.  Originallv  the  horologion  was 
designed  Ibr  the  monastic  oí'fice  in  Palestine;  the 
two  earliest  surviving  MSS  of  this  original  horolo- 
gion  date  from  the  yth  C.  (].  Mateos  in  Mêlanges 
Eugènr  Tìsserunt,  vol.  3  [Vatican  1964]  47-76). 
The  Bvz.  horologion,  however,  is  a  hybrid  devel- 
oped  in  Constantinople  gradually  from  the  8th  C. 
onward;  it  fuses  the  early  monastic  horologion  with 
the  prayers  and  diakonika  of  the  cathedral  rite 
(see  ASMA'riRE  ahoiouthia)  contained  in  thc  f.u- 
caioi.ooioN.  The  fìnal  synthesis  of  the  two  was 
cornpleted  only  in  the  1416  C. 

ì.n  .  I  ah,  “Bibl.  of  Ilours”  361—65.  Idcni,  “Mount  Aihos.” 
ìm  /mère  des  heures:  Horologion  (Chevetogne  11)75)- 

-R.F.T. 

Clock.  Any  devìce  used  to  measure  the  passage 
of  time  or  to  mark  a  specific  hour  was  called  a 
horologion.  As  elsewhere  in  the  medieval  world, 
the  Byz.  needed  timepieces  prirnarily  for  the 
scheduling  of  religious  services.  In  acldition  to 
sundiai.s,  which  were  limited  to  use  in  the  day- 
time  atid  in  sunny  weather,  the  By2.  continued  to 
use  the  waterclock  ( klepsydra )  devised  in  antiquity 
(e.g.,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  PG  45:969^),  a  vessel 
from  which  water  drained  through  small  holes  at 
a  steady  rate.  ft  was  superior  to  the  sundial  be- 
cause  it  could  be  used  at  night  and  was  not  af- 
fectecl  by  changes  in  the  sun’s  path  due  to  season 
or  latitude,  althougli  it  was  susceptible  to  frost. 
The  monastic  rule  of  Theodore  of  Stoudios  (PG 
99:17040  ìnentions  a  waterclock  (hydrologion)  tít- 
ted  with  soinc  sort  of  alarm  dcvice  to  rouse  the 
(Lphypnistes,  the  monk  in  charge  of  awakening  his 
brethren  for  nocturnal  services.  At  monasteries 
and  churclies,  botfi  rf.i.ls  and  wooden  gongs  (st- 
mantra)  were  used  to  summon  the  faithful  to 
services. 

l’here  were  several  public  horologia  in  Gonstan- 
tinople,  including  the  one  erected  by  Justinian  I 
at  the  Milion  (Theoph.  216.25)  and  the  magnifì- 
cent  structure  at  Hagia  Sophia,  with  24  doors  that 
opened  and  shut  according  to  the  hours  of  tfie 
day.  Prokoi>ios  of  Gaza  has  left  a  detailecl  de- 
scription  of  the  elaborate  water-drivcn  horulogion 
in  early  6th-C.  Gaza;  it  was  adorned  with  auto- 


ma'ia,  including  the  12  Labors  of  Herakles  (for 
the  12  hours  of  daytime).  Unfortunately,  Proko- 
pios  says  virtually  nothing  about  the  mechanics  of 
the  horofogion.  PscucIo-Symiìon  Magistros  (ed. 
Bekker,  681.21—682.15)  states  that  Leo  the 
Mathematician  gave  Emp.  Theophilos  the  idea 
of  constructing  two  synchronizcd  horologia,  one  at 
each  end  of  a  chain  of  beacons  (P.  Pattenden, 
Bymntion  53  [1983]  274-76).  Tliere  is  no  evidence 
that  the  Bvz.  ever  used  the  inechanical  clocks  that 
began  to  appear  in  western  Europe  in  the  seconcl 
halí  of  the  ìgth  C. 

I.IT.  Koukoules,  Bios  5:896  H.  Diels,  Übcr  die  von  Vrokop 
beschriebenc  Hunstuhr  von  Caza  (Berlin  1917).  W.I.  Milharn, 
Time  and  Timeheeprrs  (New  York  1944)  48-54.  -A.M.T. 

HOROSCOPE  (Oé)xa,  Oefj,ÚTt,ov,  or  dt,ádepi,a; 
djpoaKÓTro<;  [ ẃpo<jKOTrelon ,  thpocr^ómon ]  is  the  as- 
cendant),  the  representation  of  the  positions  in 
the  zodiac  at  a  certain  moment  of  the  planets,  of 
the  cusps  of  the  12  astrological  places  (topoi),  and 
sometimes  of  other  astrological  entities  such  as 
lots  (kleroi).  They  may  be  either  diagrams,  in  which 
case  they  are  usually  squares,  or  simple  lists  of 
longitudes.  The  latter  is  the  normal  niethod  of 
presentation  in  documentary  horoscopes  (e.g.,  on 
papyri),  which  also  usually  are  without  any  inter- 
pretation;  diagrams  are  often  used  in  literary 
sources,  esp.  astrological  treatises,  where  they  are 
normally  accompanicd  by  an  interpretation. 

Horoscopes  may  be  cast  for  any  signifìcant  mo- 
ment  in  any  of  the  branches  of  astrology,  and, 
if  interpretcd,  may  provide  information  on  social, 
economic,  and  political  as  well  as  biographical 
aspects  oflife  in  Byz.  Since  the  seven  planets  move 
at  diffcrent  velocitics,  each  horoseope  generally 
represents  a  sítuation  that  is  unique  within  the 
tw'o  millennia  that  astrology  has  flourished.  They 
are,  therefore,  easily  datable.  Most  interesting  are 
the  political  horoscopes.  which  indude  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  The  horoscope  of  Constantinople  for  1 1  May 
330,  cast  by  Demophilos  in  ca.990  (D.  Pingree 
in  Prismata  305—15) 

2.  The  birtli  of  Valentinían  III  on  2  July  419  (D. 
Pingree,  Vettn  Valenüs  Anthologiae  [Leipz.ig  1986] 
35  0 

3.  The  horoscopes  cast  by  the  astrologer  of  Zeno, 
dated  between  440  and  486  (D.  Pingree,  DOP 
30  [1976]  135-50) 
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4.  The  horoscope  oí  Constantine  VII  Porphyro- 
genuetos,  ciated  2  Sept.  905  (I).  Pingrce.  DOP 
'2  7  [i973J  219-91) 

rv  The  horoscopes  of  the  coronations  of  Alexios 
I  Romnenos  (on  i  Apr.  1081)  and  Manuel  1 
(on  91  March  1149)  (Pingrce,  “Chioniades  & 
Astrorioniy”  ig8f,  n.29) 

6.  The  horoscope  fbr  the  year  prefìxed  to  his 
alinanac  Ibr  1996  by  Andrew  Libadf.nos  (CCAG 
7: 1 52- 1  fio) 

7.  The  horoscopes  cast  hy  John  Abramios  fbr 

Andronikos  IV  between  1979  and  1976  (Pin- 
gree,  “Ast.rological  School”  191-96)  -D.t“. 

HORSE  FITTINGS.  See  Ciiariot  Mounts  and 

Hor.se  Fittings. 


HORSES  (lttttoi,  also  aloga).  Horses  were  not 
eommon  in  the  Roman  Empíre,  where  the  prin- 
cipal  BEAs  rs  of  burdfn  were  oxen  and  mules,  and 
the  arnn  telied  primarily  on  fbot  soldiers.  Lhe 
roie  oí  c.AYAi.HY  increased  in  the  gth— fith  C.  due 
to  the  conHiot  with  inonnted  barbarians.  and  hy 
the  beginning  of  the  yth  C.  the  cayalry  was  the 
most  niimerous  of  the  Byz.  elite  troop  forinalions 
(I).R.  Hill  in  War,  Technology  and  Society  in  the 
Middle  East ,  ed.  V.J.  Parry,  M.E.  Yapp  [Lonclon 
1975]  97);  its  role  hecanie  crueial  with  the  intro- 
dtiction  of  the  kataphkaktos.  It  is  plausihle  to 
hypotliesí/.e  that  the  iinention  of  a  new  system  of 
harnessing  aninials  to  ;i  cart  and  it.ow  increased 
the  use  of  horses  in  ereryday  life.  Late  By/..  frrak- 
tika  suggest  that  only  the  ricfiest  peasants  could 
aíford  horses,  aithough  two  horses  in  one  house- 
hoid  are  attested  (Lavra  2,  110.99. 195);  less  well- 
to-do  yillagcrs  inight  have  “half  of  a  horse” 
(110.99.12(5,199).  (ìreat  landowners  like  Joii.n  V'I 
Kantakouzenos  owned  large  numbers  of  horses; 
Kantakouzenos  complained  that  he  lost  1,500 
mares  when  his  property  was  confiscated  in  1341/ 
2  (Kantak.  2:185.5—6).  In  the  1  tth  C.  thc  Athon- 
ite  monastery  of  Xenophon  (Xénoph..  110.1.1546) 
possesseci  100  dray  horses  and  donkeys.  'Lhe  Bvz. 
appreciated  “Arah"  horses;  it  is  undear  whether 
the  terni  refers  to  a  hreed  or  to  animals  iinported 
from  the  caliphate.  Thessaly  was  famous  for  its 
horses  (e.g,,  An.Ronm.  1:20.14),  and  imperial 
herds  of  horses  were  raised  in  Mai.agina. 

As  chariot  races  decliiied  in  significanc e  after 


the  yth  C..  ecpiestrian  seorts  like  polo  and  tour- 
naments  hecame  popular  in  the  higher  echelons 
of  society;  horses  were  also  used  fbr  hunttnc;  hy 
nohles  who  chased  deer  and  hoar  on  horseback; 
the  moiinted  knight,  whether  the  emperor  or  St. 
(ieorge,  was  a  symbo!  of  rnanliness.  Clergymen 
ancl  women,  on  the  other  haud,  were  supposed 
to  ride  nuiles,  and  Jews  in  i2th-C.  Bvz.  were 
lorhidden  to  ride  horses.  The  Byz.  cared  ahout 
their  horses,  antl  hipimatrica  or  “horse  medicine” 
was  a  fielcl  of  special  study.  The  Geoponira  dis- 
cusscd  tlieir  diseases  in  hook  16,  and  Oimman’s 
hook  011  liorses  was  popular. 

The  main  elements  of  the  harness  of  a  saddle 
horse  were  the  leather  saddle  attached  by  the 
girth  strap  (P.  Connolly  in  Roman  Military  Equip- 
ment  ed.  M.  Dawson  [Oxford  1987]  1 1),  the  bridle 
with  snaffie  bit  (Dayidson,  Minor  Objects  337, 
110.2887),  ar,d  (he  iron  stirrup.  (See  also  Chariot 
Mounts  and  Horse  Fittings.) 

i.rr.  P.  y'igiHTon.  Ij>  chevat  itans  l'auliquité  Orêco-Romaine , 
■_>  vols.  (Naiicv  iç)(ÌM).  M.  Rreischmar,  Pfnd  itntl  Heiter  im 
Orienl  (Hildesheim— New  York  1980).  -A.R..  J.W.N. 


HORTICULTURE,  i  ncluding  arhoriculture,  was 
practiced  extensively  throughout  the  empire.  In 
addition  to  fruit,  the  Byz.  grew  a  wide  variety  of 
vegetaf)Ies.  Onions  and  cabbage  were  esp.  impor- 
lant:  Nicholas  I  Mystiros  (ep.  152.3—5)  relates 
that  a  YÌllage  had  to  supply  Hagia  Sophia  with 
cabbage  (krambe)  and  was  therefore  exempted  from 
other  st.ate  taxes.  Legumes  or  pulses  (ospria)  of 
different  kinds  wcre  also  a  mainstay  of  the  diet. 
A  donation  of  1 191  (MM  4:202.17-21)  describes 
a  household  that  possessed  120  modioi  of  grain 
and  39  modioi  of  three  varieties  of  legunies — beans 
(phabata)  and  two  sorts  of  peas  (erebinthia).  In  the 
proasleion  of  Baris  in  1073  *^e  ratio  was  different 
(Patmou  Engrapha  2,  no.50. 119):  410  modioi  of 
whcat  anci  barley  and  only  5  modioi  of  beans.  A 
judicial  decision  of  1421  incorporates  a  list  of 
yegetables  raised  on  a  garden  farm  in  Thessalo- 
nike  (Dblger,  Schatz.,  no.  102.23-24),  including 
leeks.  carrots,  onions,  garlic,  lettuce,  cucumbers, 
and  gourds. 

The  Ceoponiha  (hk.  12.2.3)  adyises  the  farmer 
t liat  three  elcments  arc  necessary  for  the  success- 
ful  production  of  yegetahles:  fertile  soil,  water, 
and  maiiure.  The  same  text  prescribes  remedies 
for  ridding  gardens  of  grubs  and  insccts  (hk.  12.8). 
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I.IT.  P.  Skok,  "IX-  riionimluiií-  bvz;intinc  cn  p;tvs  vou- 
i»osIitves."  iii  lus  mnemi'ii  Sjiyriilimm  Imiii/iiiiii  (Athcns  I  < > X ) 
463-69.  M.  Coni.-jit,  "Cìiùdinàiitiil  ìn  niilcniul  1  c.n.,  pc 
tcritoi'iul  Ronuinici,"  l'onliai  13  ( i tjî-io)  i()j)-8p 

— J.W.N.,  A.K. 

HOSIOS.  See  Saint. 

HOSIOS  DAVID,  church  iti  Thessalonike.  Lo- 
cated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  Hosios 
David  is  the  earliest  surviving  example  of  a  dotned 
cross  plan,  dating  to  the  last  third  of  the  gth  C. 
The  church,  which  unt.il  1921  was  dedicated  to 
Christ,  is  14.75  m  on  a  side;  the  dome  has  van- 
ished  but  the  pendentives  survive.  All  but  the 
eastern  arm  of  the  cross  are  accessible  from  the 
exterior  through  doors.  In  the  conch  of  the  apse 
is  a  mosaic  of  the  young  beardless  Christ,  seated 
on  a  cloud,  in  a  rainbow  mandorla  over  the  Four 
Rivers  of  Paradise,  flanked  by  the  evangf.i.i.st 
symbols  and  figures  thought  to  represent  the 
prophets  Ezekiel  and  Habakkuk  or  Isaiah.  An 
inscription  below  invokes  Christ  as  the  source  of 
living  waters.  The  inosaic  is  now  generally  dated 
to  the  late  5th  C.,  although  alternatives  as  late  as 
the  7th  C.  have  been  proposed  (Kitzinger,  Making 
141,  n.41).  Frescoes  illustrating  four  (jreat  Feasts 
have  been  discovered  in  and  below  the  south 
vault;  these  date  from  the  third  or  Iast  quarter  of 
the  tath  C.  and  provide  a  transition  between  the 
style  of  Nerezi  and  that  of  the  ìgth  C.,  for  ex- 
ample,  Milf.Seva  (E.  Tsigaridas,  Hoi  toichographies 
tes  mones  Lalomou  Thessalonihes  hai  he  byzanline  z 0- 
graphike  tou  1 20U  aiona  ['Fhessalonike  1986]).  Other 
frescoes  from  the  late  ìgth  to  early  i^th  C.  have 
been  found  elsewhere  in  the  church. 

The  church  served  as  the  kaíhohkon  of  the  La- 
tomou  monastery,  which  is  lirst  attested  in  the 
hrst  half  of  the  gth  C.  when  Josepii  the  Hym- 
noc;rapher  took  up  residence  there;  it  is  not  men- 
tioned  again  in  historicai  sources  untii  the  Paiaio- 
logan  period.  After  the  Ottoman  conquest  of 
I  hessalonike  in  1430,  it  was  transformed  into  a 
mosque,  the  Murad  Camii. 

A  legendary  tale  hy  the  monk  Ignatios,  hegou- 
menos  of  the  Akapniou  monastery  in  the  1  ith  C., 
recounts  that  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Max- 
imian  secretly  converted  to  Christianity  and  com- 
missioned  a  picture  of  the  Yflrgin.  After  it  was 
mysteriously  transformed  into  an  image  of  Christ, 
she  had  it  conccaled  under  a  Iayer  of  bricks; 


subsequently  the  Latomou  monastery  was  built  on 
the  site.  Under  the  Iconoclastic  emperor  Leo  V, 
the  revetment  suddenly  fcll  off,  revealing  the 
image  beneath  (Janin,  Eglises  centres  392—94).  A 
i4th-C.  icon  in  Sofia  bears  the  iinage  of  Christ, 
identified  by  inscription  as  “Jesus  Christ  of  the 
mirade  of  Latomos”  (A.  Crabar,  CahArch  10  1 1959] 
289—99);  it  clearly  seems  to  be  a  copy  of  the 
mosaic  in  Thessalonike. 

i.n.  Rrautheimcr,  ECBArth  239-41.  A.  Npigopoulos. 
"To  katholikoii  tcs  Moncs  tou  l.atomou  cn  Thcssalonikc 
kai  to  en  auto  psephedoton,"  ArchMt  12  (1929)  142-80. 
P.  Grossinann,  “Zu t  typologisc  hcn  Stellung  dcr  Kirche  von 
Hosios  David  in  The.ssaIonike,"  FelRai’1  127-30  (1984-85) 
253— (>o.  S.  I’elekanidcs,  Enlaiiirhristianihn  mnemeia  Thessillo- 
riihes.  Acheiiopiiietns.  Mone  Latomou ~  (Thcssalonike  1 973)  45— 
68.  -N.P.S..  A.M.  I  ..  T.E.G. 

HOSIOS  LOURAS,  monastery  and  pilgrimage 
site  in  Phokis  (Greece),  known  lor  the  wonder- 
working  tomb  of  its  eponymous  saint,  Louras  the 
Younger,  in  tbe  larger  of  its  two  churches.  The 
sinaller,  cross-in-square  church,  now  dedicated  to 
the  Theotokos,  may  be  thc  same  as  the  Church 
of  St.  Barbara  mentioned  in  the  vita  of  Loukas. 
According  to  Stikas  ( infra ),  tlu*  smallcr  church  was 
built  between  946  and  955  by  Rrinites  Arotras, 
strategos  of  the  theme  of  Hellas,  who  was  resident 
in  Thebes.  Bouras  ( infra ),  on  the  other  hand, 
attributed  rhe  Theotokos  church  to  the  patronage 
of  Romanos  11,  dating  it  shortly  after  960  on  the 
basis  of  the  marble  reliefs  of  its  drum  revetment, 
templon  screen,  etc.  Whilc  the  'Flieotokos  Iacks 
painted  decoration,  that  of  the  adjacent  katholìkun 
is  the  oldest  mosaic  prograin  from  the  period  of 
the  ìoth— 1  2th  C. 

The  plan  of  the  larger  church,  which  replaced 
a  little  martyrion  built  after  Loukas’s  death  (953), 
is  complicated  hy  a  domed  oetagonal  core  allowing 
squinches  to  support  the  main  dome.  Lhis  fell 
after  an  earthquake  in  1593.  hut  most  of  the 

LllUI  Lll  ;>  IIlUbdH  ^,  iltl.iuuiilg  iiiui  c  cliau  i  .p; 

ol  saints,  are  preserved.  1).  Mouriki  (CorsìRa v  31 
[1984]  397)  has  dated  them  to  the  1020S.  The 
Christological  mosaics  in  the  narthex  are  notahle 
for  their  severe  syrnmetry,  as  are  the  iconlike 
panels  in  the  naos;  in  the  same  style  and  probably 
contemporary  are  lrescoes  in  the  northwest, 
soulheast,  and  northeast  chapels  (this  last  spcc.ifi- 
cally  connected  with  Loukas’s  c.ult),  as  are  those 
in  the  narthex  gallery  and  in  the  crypt  around  his 
tomh.  No  document  survives  relating  directly  to 
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Hosios  Lol'kas.  Thc  two  churches  of  the  Hosios  Loukas  monasiery,  seen  from  the 
easl.  Tlie  kathoiikon  is  on  the  lefi,  the  Church  of  the  Theotokos  is  on  the  right. 


the  foundation  of  the  kalholìkon.  Bouras  argues 
that  it  was  built  between  997  and  1031 ;  M.  Chatz- 
idakis  ( CahArch  19  [1969]  1 27—50)  suggested  the 
date  of  1011,  while  Stikas  proposed  that  the  kte- 
tor  was  Constantine  IX.  Similar  reliefs  are  found 
at  a  metochion  of  Hosios  Loukas  at  Aliveri  in  Eu- 
boia,  dated  1014  by  inscription  (not  1010,  as  in 
A.  Grabar,  Sculptures  II,  pls.  XXVII— XXVIII,  pp. 
6of). 

Local  interest  in  the  monastery  in  Phokis  is 
indicated  in  the  lypikon  ofa  confraternity  of  the 
Virgin  in  Naupaktos,  ca.1048  (ed.  J.  Nesbitt,  J. 
Wiita,  BZ  68  [1975]  365.42,  373O,  sigrted  by  the 
monastery’s  hegoumenos  Theodore  Leobachos,  scion 
of  a  family  of  Theban  dynatoi.  In  March  1436  the 
monastery  was  visited  by  Cyriacus  of  Ancona 
(who  ascribed  its  construction  to  Constantine  IX). 
Stikas  restored  Hosios  Loukas  in  a  campaign  con- 
cluded  in  1964. 


ur.  J.  Roder.  F.  Hild,  TIB  1:205!’.  E.  Stikas,  Tn  oihodo- 
mikoH  clmmìhon  tes  mimes  Hosiou  Louhü  Phoíudos  (Athens 
i()7«).  Ideni.  Ho  klitor  tou  katholikou  tes  munes  Hosiuu  Louha 
(Athcns  1974).  Mouriki.  “Stylistic  Trends’’  81-86.  L.  Bouras, 
ì lo  giybtos  dia'twsmos  lou  naou  tes  Panagias  sto  monasteri  lou 
Hosiou  Louka  (Athcns  1980).  Th.  Chatzidakis-Bacharas,  Les 
peiulures  muraìes  de  Hasios  Loultas  (Athcns  1982).  -A.C. 

HOSIOS  MELETIOS,  monastery  on  tbe  south 
side  of  Mt.  Rithairon  (Myottpolis),  on  the  bordcr 
between  Attica  and  Boeotia,  foundecl  ca.  1081  by 
Meletios  ihe  Younger.  The  monastery  flour- 
ished  in  the  ìath  to  early  1 3th  C.;  its  hegoumenos 
Ioannikios  corresponded  with  Michael  Choni- 
atf.s.  Initially  after  1204  Hosios  Meletios  re- 
mained  in  Greek  hancls,  but  in  1218  it  was  con- 
trolled  by  the  Latins  and  was  plundered,  perhaps 
by  Theodore  Roinnenos  Doukas  of  Epiros.  The 
monastery  is  surrounded  by  a  rectangular  íorti- 
hcation.  flie  katholikon  is  a  c:ross-in-square  of  Con- 
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stantinopolitan  typc  wilh  f'our  columns,  pcrhaps 
dating  to  the  1  ìth  C.;  an  exonarthex  was  added 
ca.i  150.  Tlie  surviving  frescoes  are  post-Byz.  Out- 
side  the  monastery  several  chapels  associated  with 
it  have  f)een  fdund. 

u  i  .  'l'tfí  1 ; a  1  y í .  A.K.  Orlandos,  "Hc  nionc  tou  Hosiou 
Meletiou  kai  ta  paralavria  autes,"  AfíMF.  5  (19S9-40)  ;t4- 
!  18.  H.  Deliyanni-Dori,  Die  Wandmnlnrien  der  l.ite  der  Jilos- 
lerkirche  von  llosios  Meletios  (Munitli  1975).  -  I  .E.G. 

HOSPITAL  (ferdtr,  voaoKOfj.eîov).  One  of  the 
early  Christian  customs  that  impressed  pagans 
was  the  care  of  the  infirm,  ill,  and  the  elderly;  by 
the  ^th  through  6th  C.,  institutions  were  estab- 
lished  that  functioned  as  combinations  of  hostels 
and  sick  bays.  Documentation  i.s  controversial  fbr 
hospitals  in  the  early  ccnturies  of  the  Byz.  F.mpire, 
and  scholars  define  the  term  hospital  differently, 
but  it  seems  certain  that  fully  operational  institu- 
tions  for  health  care  of  the  sic:k  were  founded  by 
the  gth  or  ìoth  C.  in  tbe  major  cities;  Miller  (nijra) 
argues  for  a  ciate  as  early  as  the  (ith  C.  The  most 
meticulously  documented  hospital  is  thal  of  the 
Pantohrator  MONASTtRY  iti  Constantinople 
(1 136).  The  monastery’s  typifum  describes  in  detaii 
the  institution’s  use  of  specialist  physicians  and 
five  pharmacists  who  compounded  drugs  on  or- 
ders  frorn  the  attending  doctors;  the  50  beds  were 
divided  among  five  warcls  separated  by  diagnosis 
of  various  illnesses.  The  women’s  ward  had  a 
female  physician  ( iatraina);  two  surgeons  and  two 
physicians  staffed  an  outpatient  clinic.  I'he  med- 
ical  staf'f  included  an  ophthahnologist,  a  specialist 
surgeon  for  hernia  repair,  and  an  attendant  who 
kept  the  sijrgical  instrumdnts  sharp  and  clean. 
Other  known  hospitals  include  that  at  the  Creat 
Lavra  on  Athos  (ìoth  C.),  and  in  Constantinople 
the  ìoth-C.  Xenon  of  Sampson  (P(i  1 15:3006- 
304B)  ancl  the  I.ips  monastf.ry  (141(1  C.).  Victims 
of  lfprosy  were  treated  in  spccializcd  hospitals. 

lit.  T.S.  Miller,  i'lie  fí/rlh  of  the  Hospilal  in  the  fíymntine 
Empire  (Baltimore,  Md.,  1985);  rt'v-  V.  Nutton,  Medical 
Hisiory  30  (1986)  218-21.  T.S.  Miller,  “Byzantine  Hospi- 
tals,"  1)0 P  38  (1984)  53-B3.  R.  Volk.  Gesundheitsu'esen  und 
Wohltalifrkeil  im  Spiegel  der  byiantinisrhen  Klostertypiha  (Mun- 
ich  1983).  '  ’  -J.S..  A.M.T. 

HOSPITALITY  (<fx.A.o£spía),  an  aspect  of  philan- 
thropy,  which  pious  Byz.  practiced  both  on  a 
private  basis  (subject  to  state  approval — cf.  vita  of 
Grfgory  of  Df.kapol.is  54.2—7)  and  institution- 


alized  in  the  íorm  of  hospiccs  (xFNonociiKiA)  for 
passing  traselers  in  the  provinccs  and  for  necdy 
provincials  who  had  to  stay  in  Constantinople. 
Most  inforination  011  such  hospitality  cornes  from 
monastic  sources.  Most  xerwdochna  built  after  tfie 
yth  C.  were  attached  to  monasteries.  T'wo  late 
1  1  th-C.  typika  indicate  tfie  type  of  fbod  and  shelter 
provided.  At  Rhaidestos,  Michael  Attalfiatfs 
arranged  for  pilgrims  to  thc  Holy  Lancl  and  other 
poor  wayfarers  to  be  fed  and  lodged  in  an  annex 
t<>  his  ptochotrophfion,  where  two  morlioi  of 
bread  and  a  measurc  of  wine  were  to  bc  allocated 
weekly  for  their  sustenance  (ed.  P.  Gautier,  REfì 
39  [1981]  49).  (Jregory  Paroljrianos  established 
three  xenodocheia  011  the  eslates  of  his  ntonastery 
of  Pet  rit  zos  (Backovo),  one  at  Stfnimachos  near 
Philippopolis,  and  two  011  the  coast  road  ncar  the 
mouth  of  the  Strymon.  Thc  íirst,  equipped  with 
“inany  beds,”  a  stove,  and  a  portable  brazier, 
providcd  w'arm  accommodation  whcre  sick  trav- 
elers  could  stay  tbr  three  nights,  or  longer  iri 
critical  cases.  This  fiostel  had  a  daily  allocation  of 
two  modìoi  of  wheat  and  two  measures  of  wine — 
doublc  the  aniount  allocated  to  each  of  the  other 
two  hostels.  In  all  three,  the  basic  diet  of’  bread 
and  wine  was  supplemcnted  bv  a  variable  cooked 
dish  ( prosphagion )  prcpared  from  dried  and  fresh 
vegetables  (ed.  P.  Gautìer,  REB  42  [1984]  110— 

1 5)- 

i  it.  Coiist.tnlrlo.s,  I’hdrnithropy  98-110,  144Í,  185-221. 

'  -P.M. 


HOSPITALLERS,  or  Order  of  the  Hospital  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  a  military-monastic  order 
founded  in  the  Holy  Land  in  the  early  i2th  C. 
The  predominantly  French  ordcr  played  a  vìtal 
role  in  the  Crusader  kingdorns,  providing  military 
and  tnedical  services.  After  the  expu!sion  of  the 
Crusaders  from  Acrc  in  1291,  the  Hospitallers 

<\r>iK'->rbz%zl  1  ir»/N«  lK/>  r'  /  \  •-»  /-%  1  »  es  o  *  of  O  >  1  /  M>  r  r»  /  1  »  /síî 

1  o),  following  a  brief  interlude  on  Cyprus.  Rhodes 
remained  their  base  until  1522  when  the  island 
was  captured  by  the  Ottomans.  The  Hospitallers 
exercised  a  benevolent  rule  over  the  local  Creek 
populace,  who  regarded  them  as  protectors. 

Despite  their  limitcd  numbers  and  srnall  fleet, 
the  Hospitallers  continued  their  crusading  efforts 
iu  thc  1 4th  ancl  ì^th  C.,  primarily  against  the 
Turkish  emirates  011  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
like  Mfntfshf  and  Aydin.  ln  1344  they 
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invoIve(l  in  ihc  Latin  recovery  oí  tlie  port  <>l 
Smyrna  f'rom  Umuh  Bt:c;  and  defended  the  lower 
fbrtress  until  1402  wlien  it  was  dcstroyed  by  I  i- 
niur.  'I  he  Hospitallers  liad  few  direet  relations 
with  Byz.  except  during  the  reign  of  Manuel  II. 
In  1390  they  sent  two  galleys  to  Constantinople 
to  help  Manuel  depose  his  usurpcr  nephew  John 
VII.  In  desperation  after  the  Christian  defcat  by 
the  Ottonians  at  Nikopolis  itt  1396  (Zakythinos, 
Despolat  1:347),  Theodore  I  Pai.aioi.ogo.s  sold 
Corinth  to  the  Hospitaliers  in  1397  and  the  rest 
of  Lhe  despotate  in  1400.  The  Hospitallers  suc- 
cessfully  defended  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  against 
the  'furks,  but  withdrew  by  1403,  at  Ieast  in  part 
because  of  the  hostility  of  the  Iocal  Greeks.  By 
1404  Theodore  had  recovered  all  of  the  despotate 
from  the  Hospitallers. 

lit.  HC  3:278-321.  A.  I.utlrell,  The  Hosfiil/illcrs  in  Cy- 
prm ,  Rhodes,  Greece  and  the  W'est  i2(ji  — 1440  (L.ondon  1978). 
Idera,  Latin  Greece,  the  Hospitallers  and  Ihe  Crusa/les,  /29/- 
1440  (L.ondon  1982).  Barker,  Matiuel  11  76L  146,  íiyit. 

— A.M.T. 

HOUR  ( óûpa ).  'fhe  Byz.  divided  both  night  and 
da y  into  12  hours  each  (numbered  1  through  12) 
so  one  referred  to  the  “sevcnth  hour  of  the  night” 

(  I’heoph.  319.10—11)  or  the  “fourth  hour  of  the 
day”  (ibid.  493.30).  Such  hours  inevitably  vatied 
in  length  according  to  both  latitude  and  season. 
Tlie  “fìrst  hour”  ( prote  hora)  was  at  sunrise;  tlie 
“third  hour”  (trite  hora )  midmorning;  the  “sixth 
liour”  (hehate  hora)  noon;  the  “ninth  hour”  (henate 
hora)  midafternoon.  Hespera  (evening)  was  one 
hour  before  sunset,  and  apodeipnon  the  period 
after  sunset.  In  addition  to  its  division  into  hours, 
the  night  could  also  be  divided  in  accordance  with 
Roman  custom  into  four  nigiliae  or  “watches."  The 
hours  were  measured  by  a  sunimai.  or  horoi.o- 
gion  such  as  a  waterclock. 

The  unequal  length  of  hours  made  their  fur- 
ther  partition  into  smaller  components  ratlier  dif- 
ficult  and  quite  theoretical,  For  everyday  life  it 
was  usual  to  refer  to  the  “half  hour”  and  “quarter 
Iiour.”  A  period  of  time — a  “point”  or  “mo- 
ment” — was  dcfined  as  stigme  (  =  Lat.  punc.tum). 
One  of  the  rare  sources  to  mention  it  is  the  vita 
of  Loukas  the  Stylite  (ed.  Delehaye,  Sainls  stylites 
229.15—17).  For  astronomical  purposes,  howevcr, 
Byz.  computists  divicled  the  day  into  24  e(|ual 
hours  but  employed  differenl  systems  of  division. 
Accorcling  Lo  tliat  of  Psellos,  for  example,  1  hour 


=  5  leptir,  1  lepton  =  4  stigmar,  1  stigme  =  12 
rliopai  (G.  Recll,  tìymntion  5  [1929—30]  257.14- 
15).  On  the  other  hanci,  an  anonymous  computist 
of  the  1  ith— i2th  G.  (ed.  F.  Rarnthaler,  B\'Jbb  io 
[  1 934]  5.24—26)  measurcs  one  hour  as  equivalent 
to  5  stigmai,  10  lepta,  150  rnoirai,  1,200  ripai,  etc. 

i.ir.  Grumel,  Chroiwltigie  163-65.  YV.  Sontheinier,  RE 
a.R.  y  (>93-)  -(>‘  >-‘Z3.  -B.C. 

HOURS,  LITURGICAL  (wpat),  often  called  the 
“Divine  Office,”  a  schedule  of  daily  prayf.r  com- 
prising,  with  variations  depending  on  the  tradi- 
tion,  orthros,  the  “I.ittle  Hours”  (First,  Third, 
Sixth,  and  Ninth,  or  prime,  terce,  sext,  and  none), 
vespkrs,  apodf.ipnon,  rnesonyhtilioii  (nocturns),  and 
occasional  vigii.s.  To  these  are  somctimes  added 
“intermediatc”  and  “Great”  or  “Imperial”  Hours. 
The  Byz.  intennediate  hours,  or  monastic  mesoria, 
are  said  after  each  of  the  Little  Hours  only  during 
the  lent  preceding  the  feasts  of  the  Nativity  and 
Sts.  Peter  and  Paul.  The  “Great  Hours,”  also  called 
“Imperial,”  a  fonn  of  Little  Hours  characterized 
by  tliree  scripture  lections,  a  prophecy,  an  apos- 
tle,  and  a  gospel,  are  celebrated  011  Good  Friday 
and  the  vigils  of  Natiyity  and  F.piphany.  Great 
Hours  were  first  created  from  elements  originally 
found  in  a  single  Palestinian  Good  Friday  vigil 
service  at  the  ninth  hour.  Great  Hours  are  not 
found  in  the  horologion  but  in  the  triodìon  and 
the  menaitm  for  the  days  indicated. 

I  he  hours  are  a  fornialization  of  early  Christian 
private  prayer  at  set  times,  based  on  the  New 
Testament  command  to  pray  without  ceasing.  The 
ful!  cursus  results  from  monastic  developments  of 
the  4th  C.  when  the  two  original  hours  (orthros 
and  vespers)  were  hlled  in  with  services  at  the 
other  traditional  times  of  private  prayers  (third, 
sixth,  and  ninth  hours  and  at  night). 

Most  Divine  Offices  are  hybrids  resulting  from 
a  synthesis  of  cathedral  and  monastic  usages.  One 
sucli  office  was  created  under  the  aegis  ol  St. 
Theodore  of  Stoudios  (see  Stol  ditf.  Typika).  This 
“Stoudite”  office  combined  the  prayers  and  dia- 
konika  of  the  cathedral  office  of  Constantinople, 
contained  in  the  f.uchoi.ogion,  with  the  psalmody 
and  hymns  of  the  monastic  offìce  used  in  Jeru- 
salem,  contained  in  the  horologwn.  By  the  i2th  C. 
this  hybrid  Stoudite  oífice  had  spread  throughout 
the  ()rthodox  world,  evcn  back  to  Palestine;  there, 
at  tlie  Lavra  oí  St.  Sabas,  it  was  somewhat  altered 
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to  suit  thc  more  austere,  less  rigidlv  cenohitie 
lifestyle  of  the  Palestinian  anaelioretes,  and  a  fur- 
ther  synthesis  was  made  (see  Sabaitic;  Typira), 
which  eventuallv  took  over  the  lield  (see  H vz 
antine  Rrrt).  Its  rubrics  were  codified  by  Patr. 
Pnu.oi  iif.o.s  Kokkinos  (PG  154:745—66).  There 
are  two  extant  i  5th-G.  commentaries  on  the  hours: 
the  Treutise  ott  Hrayer  by  Synieon  of  Tliessalonike 
(PG  155:555-670;  tr.  H.L..N.  Simmons  [Brook- 
ünc,  Mass.,  19S4])  and  one  by  Mark  Eugenikos 
(PG.  160: 1  165-95). 

1  n .  Taf’t.  "Bibl.  of  Hours."  R.F.  Taf'i,  IJturgy  0)  tlu'  Htnirs 
in  i.nst  nnd  West  (Collcgecillc,  Minn.,  i<)8t>).  I'afi,  "Mount 
Athos,"  -R.F.T. 


HOUSES  (sing.  oi^La).  In  the  late  Roman  Empire 
liouses  took  two  main  forms:  the  insula  or  apart- 
nient  house,  and  the  dornus  or  private  residence. 
Descriptions  of  the  regions  of  Ronie  in  the  niid- 
4tfi  Ci.  list  46,602  insulae  and  1,797  domus.  The 
excavations  at  Ephesus  unearthed  two  insula- type 
buildings  that  were  constructed  in  the  ist  C.,  but 
underwent  numerous  remodelings  up  to  the  ^th 
C.  I'he  ground  fioor  contained  vautted  shops  above 
which  were  situated  modest  rectangular  rooms. 
The  two-story  mansion  of'a  wealthy  citizcn  forined 
a  component  of  one  ìnsula.  There  is  no  archaeo- 
logical  evidence  concerning  later  insulae,  but  writ- 
tcn  sources  attest  their  existence  in  Gonstantino- 
ple,  mentioning  “fìve-roofed”  ( pentorophoi )  houses 
and  containing  complaints  about  neighbors  who 
kept  pigs  011  upper  floors.  The  ground  plan  of 
the  domiis  was  a  peristyle  type,  contaíning  an  inner 
courtyard  (atrium)  surrounded  by  rooms  that 
fbrmed  the  outer  walls  of  the  house.  The  domus 
was  usually  a  one-story  dwelling  with  rnany  con- 
vcniences,  including  a  bath,  kitchcn,  latrines, 
Pi.UMBiNC  and  HEATINC  systems,  aiid  storage  rooms. 
By  the  7th  C.  the  focal  point  of  the  house  shifted 
from  the  atrium  10  tîic  sccond  floor  calllüy 
(hyperoon),  where  guests  were  received  (E.  Mioni, 
OrChrP  17  [1951]  85.24-25). 

A  series  of  laws  (Cod.Just.  VIII  10.12)  regulated 
the  construction  of'a  new  house  or  the  remodeling 
of  an  old  one.  The  law  ordained  that  a  distance 
of  at  least  1 2  Greek  feet  had  to  be  maimained 
between  houses.  Repairs  to  an  old  house  were 
allowed,  but  not  changes  to  its  original  plan. 
Neighbors’  access  to  daylight  and  a  view  of  the 
sea  (esp.  in  Constantinople)  were  protected.  A 
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Hou.ses.  Ilouse  <>f  Eglon,  king  <>f  Moab.  Miniature  in 
an  Octateudi  manuscript  (V'at.  gr.  746,  fol.473v);  12th 
( F  Biblioteca  Apostoiica  Vaticana. 

balcony  could  not  be  built  <>ver  a  street  lcss  than 
12  feet  w'ide.  Furthermore,  a  staircase  leading 
frorn  tlre  street  to  the  balcony  was  not  permitted 
because  it  presented  a  hre  hazard  or  could  oh- 
struct  traffic  in  the  street. 

The  Bvz.  town  houses  tliat  have  been  unearthed 
in  excavations  and  that  date  from  1000  onward 
present  several  building  types.  One  common  plan 
of  a  private  residence  (e.g.,  at  Corinth,  Athens, 
Pcrgamon,  Thebes)  was  a  rectangular  building 
with  a  central  open  spacc  that  had  no  peristyle, 
but  perhaps  an  open-f  rontecl  roof;  tbe  courtyard 
ancl  the  surrounding  rooms  on  the  grouncl  ffoor 
served  as  storerooms  for  agricultural  products 
(with  pithoi  placed  iti  the  pseudo-atrium),  stables, 
etc.  Workshops  (f.rciastfria)  were  also  situated 
on  the  ground  floor;  living  quarters  were  upstairs. 
Another  common  plan  was  a  house  without  a 
courtyard  or  with  a  narrow  courtyard  in  íront  of 
the  main  façade  (e.g.,  at  Pergamon  and  Euripos). 
Gonstruction  was  of  poor  cjuality,  with  freguent 

. . 1.:« . 1  ì  «  ti 

iC-uoc  uiic  icjil  aic.iiiLL.u.ui  «1  i.n.inuil.'î.  1  itA/llia 

were  small  and  irregular  in  shape,  and  the  houses 
were  erected  along  narrow  alleys  without  any  ob- 
vious  planning. 

Written  sources  demonstrate  the  same  irregu- 
larity  of  the  house  even  in  Const.antinople.  In  his 
foundation  charter  of  1077  (ed.  P.  Gautier,  REfì 
39  [1981]  27. 159—  29. 18 1)  Attaleiates  descrìbes  his 
mansion  in  the  capital,  whicb  consisted  of  several 
buildings  connected  by  a  common  courtyard;  the 
buildings  had  a  grouncl  Hoor  (katogeon)  and  an 
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upper  Hoor  ( heliakos )  that  projccted  over  the 
courtyard;  thc  mansion  also  induded  a  chapel 
and  a  three-story  dwelling  with  a  donkey-driven 
rnill  on  thc  ground  floor.  Another  iinportant  cle- 
scription  is  found  in  a  purchase  decd  ol  1320  fbr 
a  house  in  Thcssalonike  (Dölger,  Schatz., 
no.i  1  1.16—26):  it  was  made  of  stone  and  bkick- 
work  covered  with  tiles;  adjacent  was  a  two-story 
building  with  a  thatched  roof.  The  houses  of  the 
wealthy  providecl  separate  quarters  for  women, 
usually  in  the  inner  part  of  the  huilding. 

Houses  in  the  countryside  were  usually  moclest: 
built  of  wood,  unbaked  bricks,  or  even  reeds,  they 
were  rectangular  in  plan  and  consisted  of  sntall 
rooms  and  a  porch  (e.g.,  at  Armatova  in  EIis 
[Peloponnesos]);  sorne  hacl  only  one  01  two  rooms, 
with  earthen  floors,  open  hearths,  and  a  timber 
roof  (e.g.,  at  Luni  in  northern  Italy — B.  Ward- 
Perkins,  BSR  49  [1981]  91-98).  Nicholas  Mesa- 
rites  describes  village  houses  made  of  reeds  plas- 
tereci  with  mucl  and  covered  with  thatched  roofs. 
ln  sharp  contrast  were  the  mansíons  of  wealthy 
landowners  (Iike  Digenes  Akritas),  surrounded  by 
gardens  and  defended  by  walls  and  towers  (pyr- 
goi). 

'fhe  architectural  decoration  of  houses  was  usu- 
ally  simple,  but  noble  rnansions  and  palagf.s  might 
be  ornamented  with  polychrome  façades,  arcades, 
and  balconies  as  at  Terfur  Sarayi  in  Constanti- 
nople,  or  with  a  columned  front  as  011  the  site  of 
the  Seragho,  or  with  niches  and  blind  arcades  as 
in  Mistra  ( A.  Orlandos,  ABME  3  [11)37]  t-t  14). 
The  window  openings,  wide  on  the  upper  stories 
and  tiarrower  on  the  ground  floor  level,  wcre 
mostly  semicircular. 

lit.  Ch.  Bouras,  “Houses  in  By/.antium.”  DChAE*  1  1 
(1983)  1-26.  T.  Kirova,  “II  problema  della  casa  bizantina,” 
FelRan  102  (1971)  263-302.  Koukoules,  fíin.s  4:249-317. 
A.G.  McKay,  Huuses,  Yiltas  and  Ralaces  in  the  Rnman  W'odd 
(Ithaca,  N.Y.-London  1975).  G.  Y'elenis,  “VVohnvierte!  und 
Wohnungsbau  in  den  bvzantinischen  Städten,"  in  Wohn- 
ungsbau  m  Alttrtum  (Berlin  1978)  197—236.  [  P  Sodini, 
“L'habitat  urbain  en  Grèce  à  la  veille  des  invasions,”  in 
Ville.s  et  peuplement  dans  l'tllyrìcum  prntobyiantin  (Rome  1984) 
341-97.  S.P.  F.llis,  “The  Énd  of  the  Roman  House,”  AJA 
92  (1988)  565-76.  -S.M.-P.,  Ap.K.,  A.K. 

HRABÜR  ÉERNORIZEC  ("militant  monk"), 
Slavic  monk  who  wrote  a  brief  and  enigmatic 
treatise,  Ou  the  Alphabet;  fl.  ca.88o.  The  author- 
ship,  date,  and  purpose  of  tfie  work  have  been 
much  debated  since  it  first  came  10  the  attention 


of  scholars  in  1824.  The  text  opens  with  a  short 
discussion  of  the  history  of  the  Grcek  alphabet 
drawing  on  both  classical  and  Christian  sources 
and  of  the  invention  of  the  Slavonic  alphabet  by 
St.  Constantinf:  ihe  Philosopuer.  It  then  goes 
011  to  a  vigorous  and  passionate  defense  of  the 
religious  use  of  the  Churgh  Slavonk:  language 
and  aiphabet  against  the  proponents  of  the  trilin- 
gual  dogma.  who  belicvcd  that  thc  Iíturgv  could 
be  celebrated  only  in  Hebrcw,  Greek.  and  Latin. 
Thc  conscnsus  today  is  that  the  author  was  a 
Bulgarian,  probably  a  member  of  the  circle  of 
Tsar  Symeon  oe  Bulgaria  before  his  accession, 
and  tliat  the  treatise  was  written  betw'een  885, 
wfien  the  pupils  of  Constantine  the  Philosopher 
and  Methoclios  rcachcd  Bulgaria,  and  893,  when 
Symeon  succeedcd  his  father.  During  this  period 
therc  was  conffict  in  Bulgaria  between  users  of 
the  new  Slavonic  liturgy  and  By/.  clergy  using  the 
(ireek  liturgy.  The  treatise  shows  considerable 
finguistic  discerument. 

fo.  O  pismenech,  ed.  A.  Giambelluc:a-Ko.ssova  (Sofia 
1980).  -R.B. 

HRIP'SIMË.  See  ValarSapat. 

HUDÜD  AL-CÀLAM  (The  Regions  of  the  World), 
an  anonymous  Pcrsian  geographical  treatise  writ- 
ten  in  982/3,  and  one  of  the  earliest  surviving 
Persian  prose  texts.  A  comprehensive  descriptive 
analysis  of  the  world  as  known  to  toth-C.  Mus- 
lims,  it  was  composed  by  an  armchair  scliolar 
utilizing  othcr  books  (primarily  those  by  Ibn 
Rhurdâdhbeh,  JayhânT,  and  hI-IstarhrI)  and  oral 
traditions.  fhc  early  geographical  sources  for 
knowledge  of  Byz.  have  been  identified  as  the  two 
Byz.  prisoners,  Abi  Muslim  uI-Jarmi  (redeemed 
845-46)  and  Härün  ibn  Yahyä  (late  pth  C.).  The 
dates  of  their  information  are  quite  relevant  to 
the  anachronistic  description  that  the  Hudûd  al- 
cÄlam  presents  of  Byz.,  including  14  Byz.  prov- 
inces  (three  in  Europe  artd  1 1  in  Anatolia),  thus 
repeating  Ibn  Rhurdâdhbeh  and  Qudäma  ibn 
Jacfar.  Constantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  wrote  earlier  than  the  Hudúd 
al-^AIam,  lists  12  provinces  in  the  west  and  18  in 
Anatolia.  Furthermore,  the  treatise’s  evidence  on 
Byz.  cities  is  inconsistent.  Of  the  Iand  of  Rüm  it 
says,  “It  has  many  towns  and  villages,”  and  “Each 
of  these  provinces  .  .  .  has  nutnerous  towns,  vu- 
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lages,  castles,  fortrcsses  .  .  .  only  to  contradict 
itself :  ‘In  the  days  of  old,  citics  were  numerous 
in  Rûin,  but  now  they  have  bccome  few.”  By  the 
late  toth  C.  it  would  scem  that  the  number  and 
size  of'  cities  were  in  fact  on  the  increase. 

I  R.  Hudûd  ai-^Älam.  "The  Regions  oj  llie  World."  Ptrsian 
(ìeography  372  AH-CfHi  AI),-  tr.  V.  Minorsky  (Lorulon  1970). 

u  r.  Micjuel,  Gêographie  2:381-481.  -S.V. 

HUGEBURC,  8th-('.  Anglo-Saxon  nun  in  the 
Franconian  abbey  of’  Heidenheim  who  composed 
the  stylistically  ambitious  but  grammatically  shaky 
Lives  (BHL  8966,  8931)  of'  two  brothers  who  were 
her  relatives:  Wynnebald,  hrst  abbot  of'  Heiden- 
heim  (ca.751-61),  and  Willibald,  bishop  of  F.ich- 
stiiti  (741-24  Sept.  787),  collaborators  with  St. 
Bonif'ace  in  the  evangelization  of’  Germany.  Wil- 
libald  dictated  his  account  to  Hugeburc  on  23 
|une  778;  her  retelling  of  his  travels  (723-29)  in 
Byz.  Italy,  w'estern  Asia  Minor,  the  Holy  Land, 
and  Constantinople  displays  linguistic  character- 
istics  distinct  from  Hugeburc’s  diction  and  seems 
to  follow  closely  Willibald’s  own  words.  It  focuses 
on  pilgrimage  shrines  but  also  sheds  light  on 
shipping  routes  and  conditions  (via  Monemvasia 
“in  Slaw  inia”  and  the  Aegean,  93.1—94.8,  101.16- 
102.13),  towms  (Ephesus,  “Strobrolis”  [=  Strobi- 
los?J),  stylites  at  Miletos  (93.15—24),  monuments 
(Jerusalem;  tombs  of  Sts.  Andrew,  Timothy,  Luke, 
and  John  Chrysostom  in  Constantinople;  the 
church  in  Nicaea,  seat  of  Nicaea  I,  101.18—28), 
general  historical  conditions  (Cyprus’s  neutralîty 
and  peace  between  Byz.  and  the  Arabs,  95.14— 
17;  plague  in  Syria,  100.3—9;  ef-  Theoph. 
1:410.19-20),  water  buffaloes  in  Palestine  (96.10- 
1 1 ),  the  embassy  of  Emp.  Leo  111  to  Pope  Gregory 
II  (100.28-30),  ancl  the  contemporary  state  of 
legends  (e.g.,  an  anti-Jewish  anecdote  about  the 
Virgin’s  funeral,  97.32-98.5)  in  one  of  the  most 
obscure  periods  of  Byz  h.i«tory.  There  is  no  ap- 
parent  reference  to  Iconoclasm. 

kd.  O.  Holder-Egger,  MGH  .Sò'  15.1  (Leip/.ig  1887:  rp. 
1925)  86-106.  Tr.  Rev.  Canon  Brownlow,  The  Hodoeponcon 
0/  Saint  Willibald  [=  PPTS,  3,  no.2]  (London  1895). 

i.rr.  E.  Gottschalier,  Hugeburc  von  Heidenheim  (Munich 
1973).  -M.McC. 

HUGH  OF  VERMANDOIS,  brother  of  King 
Philip  I  of  France;  died  Tarsos  18  Oct.  1101. 
Leading  a  magnificently  equipped  group  of  French 


nobles  on  tbe  First  Crusacle,  Hugh  (Où/3oç)  gran- 
diloquently  announced  his  forthcoming  arrival  to 
Alcxios  I,  then  suffered  shipwreck  near  Dyrra- 
chion.  Reequipped  by  its  governor  John  Komne- 
nos,  Hugh  reached  Constantinople  in  autumn 
1096.  Welcotncd  by  Alexios,  he  w  as  placed  under 
some  duress  until  he  swore  fealty  to  the  emperor. 
Rumors  that  he  was  imprisoned  dìsturbed  the 
followers  of  Goofrf.y  of  Bolillon.  When  the 
latter  reached  Constantinople,  Hugh  attempted 
rnediation  between  him  and  the  emperor.  Later, 
after  fighting  at  Dorylaion  and  against  Ker- 
bogha,  Hugh  was  sent  by  the  other  leaders  to 
Alexios  (July  1098)  to  offer  him  Antioch  if  he 
would  join  the  Crusade  (J.  France,  Byzanlion  40 
[1970]  281-84).  But  Alexios’s  retreat  to  Constan- 
tinople.  wherc  Hugh  found  him,  voidcd  the  mes- 
sage,  and  Hugh  returned  to  France.  In  1 100, 
possibly  blamed  lor  desertion,  he  enlisted  in  a 
new  Crusade.  Apparently  he  accompanied  Duke 
W’illiam  IX  of  Aquitaine,  was  wounded,  and  es- 
caped  with  him,  only  to  die  of  the  wound. 

— C.M.B. 

HUMANISM,  a  scholarly  term  often  used  to  des- 
ignate  a  certain  periocl  of  cultural  development 
and,  in  this  sense,  identical  or  similar  to  the  con- 
cept  of  RF.NAi.ssANCE.  Thus,  for  I.P.  Medvedev 
(Vizanlijskìj  gumanmn  XIV-XV  vi>.  JLeningrad  1976] 
4)  humanism  is  the  “philosophical  ancl  literary 
strearn  of  the  Renaissance  period.”  All  the  cau- 
tionary  statements  applied  to  the  concept  of  Byz. 
renaissance(s)  remain  valid  with  respect  to  Byz. 
humanism,  although  we  can  safely  assume  the 
existence  of  individual  humanists  in  Byz.  (e.g., 
Plf.thon)  or  of  certain  humanistic  features  in  late 
Byz.  culture.  It  is  doubtful,  bow'ever,  that  Byz. 
ever  had  a  humanistic  milieu  resembling  that  of 
ltaly  in  the  14U1  and  15U1  C. 

From  a  different  perspective,  Hunger  (Reich 
355—69)  ùcsciibes  Ciirisiian  iiumaiiism  as  a 
plienonienon  distinct  from  the  Western  Renais- 
sance;  the  core  of  this  humanism  is  the  confluence 
of  Christian  and  classical  elements,  a  conciliatory 
attitude  toward  the  ancient  heritage.  Lhe  concept 
of  perpetual  humanism  ineshes  better  with  the 
idea  of  Bvz.  continuity  than  that  of  perpetual 
renaissance  since  it  does  not  require  revivals  and 
their  counterpart — cultural  gaps  or  dark  ages. 
Humanism  has  also  been  identified  with  Christian 
philanthropy  and  active  efforts  to  alleviate  human 
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misery  (Constantelos,  Philaníhropy  66).  Lemerle 
(. Humanmn  xi)  speaks  of  two  Byz.  hunianisms,  the 
fìrst  of'  which,  in  the  gth-ioth  C.,  “corresponds” 
(chronologically)  to  the  obscure  centuries  in  tfie 
West,  whereas  the  second  humanism,  that  of  the 
Palaiologoi,  having  been  prepared  already  during 
the  Romnenian  period,  developed  through  con- 
tacts  with  the  West.  Lemerle,  however,  cloes  not 
define  the  notion  of  humanism. 

Lir.  V.L.  da  Nóbrega,  “L'hunianisme  dans  la  compila- 
tion  c!t‘  Justinien,”  Actes  rlu  Y'IIe  Cmtgrf.s  de  ìn  I-édération 
ìntemaẁmale  des  assoc'uitmis  d'études  dassie/ues  (Budapest  1984) 
315-20.  J.  Meyendorfí,  "Humanisme  nominaliste  e(  mys- 
ticjue  chrétíenne  à  By/.ance  au  XIVc  siède."  \’ouvelle  revue 
théologú/ue  79  (1957)  905-14.  F..  dc  Vries-van  der  Velden, 
Théodore  Métochite:  Une  réévaluation  (Amsterdam  1987)  1  1  — 
29.  -A  K. 

HUMBERT  (Oùfi7ré/0Toç),  cardinal  of  Silva  Can- 
dida;  born  ca.1000,  died  Rome  5  May  1061.  As  a 
monk  at  Moyenmoutier  (Lorraine),  Humbert 
studied  Greek;  he  accompanied  Pope  Leo  IX  to 
Rome  and  became  the  principal  Greek  scholar  in 
the  Curia.  He  translated  and  responded  to  the 
letter  on  Latin  ecclesiastical  usages  by  Leo  of 
Ohrid,  sent  in  1053  to  [ohn,  bishop  of  Trani. 
Humbert  then  headed  Leo  IX’s  embassy  to  Emp. 
Constantine  IX,  arriving  in  Constantinople  early 
in  1054.  His  letters  to  Patr.  Michael  I  Reroula- 
rios,  treatises  against  Byz.  liturgical  practices,  and 
response  to  Niketas  Stethatos  inflamed  the  pa- 
triarch  and  clergy.  His  intemperate  polemics  cori- 
tributed  to  a  controversy  that  Constantine  IX  tried 
vainly  to  quell.  On  16  July  1054  Humbert  depos- 
ited  on  the  altar  of  Hagia  Sophia  a  bull  excom- 
municating  Reroularios  and  his  followers  (PL 
143:1001—04).  It  condemned  the  Iaek  of  the  fii.- 
ioque  in  the  Creed  and  various  Byz.  liturgical 
customs,  esp.  the  use  of  leavened  bread  rather 
than  azymes.  Following  his  return,  Humbert’s  self- 
justifications  helped  perpetuate  the  schism. 

lit.  A.  Michel,  Humbert  und  Herullarios,  2  vols.  (Pader- 
born  1924-30).  -C.M.B. 

HUMOR.  Laughter  was  considered  in  antiquitv 
as  a  virtue,  a  divine  quality,  and  writers  (including 
Plutarch)  collected  jokes  ancl  anecdotes  often  as- 
cribed  to  famous  personages.  An  anonymous  col- 
lection  of  this  kind  was  produced,  probably  in  the 
3rd~5th  C.,  under  the  title  of  Laughter-Lorer 
(Philogf.i.os).  Christian  societv,  however,  rejected 
laughter;  it  was  replaced  by  tears  of  contri  i  ion. 


cotnpunction,  and  a  (juiet  smile,  frequently  de- 
seribed  as  a  quality  of  a  saint.  Attitudes  toward 
humor  nevertheless  remained  ambivalent:  not  only 
did  the  Philogelos  survive  in  a  number  of  MSS, 
but  Sokrates  (HE  6:22)  describes  a  collection  of 
tbeological  jokes  attributed  to  Bp.  Sisinnios.  Bvz. 
humor  might  take  the  form  of  a  i*un;  for  example, 
in  a  I2th-C.  historian  (Nik.Chon.  441.23—27),  when 
Isaac  II  asked  for  some  salt  (halas)  at  dinner,  the 
mime  Chaliboures  replied,  “I.et  us  first  come  to 
know  these  women,  and  then  command  others 
(allas)  to  be  brought  in.”  The  Byz.  also  found 
huinor  in  improper  or  absurd  situations  such  as 
the  laseivious  dance  of  the  old  lady  Maryllis,  de- 
scribed  by  Niketas  Eugeneianos  (Hunger,  Lit. 
2:136).  Exaggerated  improper  situations  were 
frequently  used  in  personal  invec:tive  and  reli- 
gious  polemic,  and  in  such  genres  as  sai  ire,  par- 
ody,  and  epigram;  the  elements  of  se!f-mockery 
develojied  as  well.  The  peak  of  humor  was  achieved 
by  Christopher  of  Mytilene,  Psellos,  Ptochopro- 
dromos,  Eustathios  of  ThessaIonike,  and  Sach- 
Iikes.  There  was  also  coarse  and  graeeless  humor, 
consisting  of  the  cumulation  of  contorted  curses. 

F.D.  G.  Soyter,  Griechischer  Hurnor  (Berlin  1959)  83-123. 

Lrr.  B.  Baldwin.  The  Philogelos  or  Laughter-Ltwer  (Am- 
sterdani  1983)  iv— xii.  Averincev,  Poetika  57-83.  M.  Kyri- 
akis,  “Satire  and  SIapstírk  in  Seventh  and  Twelfth  Century 
By/antium,”  Byzantina  5  (1973)  291—306.  G.  Morgan,  “A 
Bvzantine  Satirical  Song?"  BZ  47  (1954)  292-97.  -A.K. 

HUNGARY,  country  founded  by  the  Magyars  or 
Hungarians,  a  people  whom  the  Byz.  called  Tour- 
koi  and,  from  the  ìoth  C.  onward,  Oungroi  (early 
evidence  for  Oungroi  is  found  in  the  vita  of  Basil 
the  Youngf.r).  In  the  gth  C.,  Hungarians  lived 
in  the  basin  of  the  Don  River  and,  according  to 
an  Arabic  sonrce,  sold  Slavic  captives  in  Cimmer- 
ian  Bosporos  to  the  Byz.  In  837  the  Hungarians 
for  the  hrsl  time  entered  into  direct  military  con- 
lacl  with  Byz.:  accordiiig  10  a  revised  version  of 
George  Hamartolos,  the  Bulgarians  invited  the 
Oungroi  to  put  down  a  rebellion  of  Byz.  captives 
on  the  Danube,  but  the  Byz.  fleet  overcame  the 
Oungroi  and  repelled  their  attack  (Zlatarski,  Ist. 
1.1:339!).  In  the  Byz.-Bulgarian  war  of  894—96 
they  acted  as  Bvz.  allies  but,  under  pressure  from 
the  Pf.chenegs,  moved  westward  and  settled  in 
Pannonia,  where  they  organized  thcir  state  under 
the  dynasty  of  the  Arpáds. 

In  the  ìoth  G.,  the  Hungarians  often  invaded 
the  Balkans;  a  Hungarian  legend  eulogizes  the 
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chief'  Botond,  who  allegedly  knocked  a  hole  in 
the  gates  of  ('onstantinople  with  his  battle-ax.  In 
1)48,  two  Hungarian  prinees  were  baptized  in 
Oonstantinople.  In  953  a  Greek  nionk  was  sent  as 
bishop  to  Hungar\;  the  niission  was  temporarily 
successful,  esp.  in  the  eastern  and  southern  parts 
of  the  country,  but  when  István  (Stephen)  I  (1000— 
1038),  the  first  Catholic  king,  deíeated  rival  Byz. 
Christian  relatives  and  chieftains,  Greek  infiuence 
began  to  decline.  Even  though  Greek  inonasteries 
were  founded  in  the  1  ith  G.  and  Greck-speaking 
nionks  Iived  in  some  ìeiigious  houses  as  Iate  as 
1210,  the  country  becaine  ìncreasingly  Catholic 
and  Latin-oriented.  Byz.  goldsmith-work,  jewels, 
ccdesiastical  vessels,  relicjuaries,  and  coins  reached 
Hungary  throughout  the  tith-iath  C.,  partly  by 
trade,  but  mostly  as  imperial  gifts;  best  known 
aruong  these  are  the  gold  treasure  of  Nagyszen  i  - 
miki/)s,  the  so-called  Monomachos  crown  (prob- 
ab!v  a  gift  to  Andrew  I)  and  the  crown  given  to 
Géza  1  (now  the  lower  part  of  the  “Holy  Crown 
of  Hungary”;  see  Crowns). 

After  I.Ásai.ó  I  (l.adislas)  penetrated  into  Croa- 
da  and  Rálmán  (Coloman)  annexed  Dalmatia,  the 
territorial  conflicts  betw'een  Constantìnoplc  and 
Hungary  eaused  several  wars;  Hungary  often  made 
alliances  with  Serbia,  the  Normans,  ancl  the  prin- 
cipalities  of  Rus’  against  Byz.  In  the  i2th  C.  the 
situation  became  very  coinplicated:  while  there 
were  tnany  dynastic  contacts  between  the  Arpáds 
and  Constantinople,  the  support  frequently 
granted  to  Arpád  pretenders  by  Constantinople 
caused  recurrent  tension  f>etween  Hungary  and 
Byz.  When  Béla  III — who  for  a  while  was  ex- 
pected  to  unite  both  states  under  his  rule — re- 
lurned  to  Hungary,  he  turued  dehnitively  to  the 
West  and,  from  tlie  i3th  C.  onward,  the  intensity 
of  Byz.-Hungarian  relations  decreased.  Wlien, 
however,  the  Ottoman  threat  became  serious,  Byz. 
turned  to  Hungary  for  help:  in  1366,  Emp.  John 
V  Palaiologos  visited  Lajos  (i.ouisj  I  of  Hungary; 
in  1423/4  John  VIII  sought  an  alliance  with  Sig- 
ismund  of  Hungary;  ancl  in  1434-36  two  Bvz. 
embassies  visited  Hungary  during  their  trips  to 
the  West.  János  Hunyadi,  who  had  been  success- 
ful  in  repelling  the  Turks  from  the  borders  of 
Hungary,  was  defeated  in  1444  when  he  inounted 
a  crusadc  that  was  crushed  at  Yarna,  and  in  1452 / 

3  he  acted  too  slowly  to  prevent  the  fall  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

i.rr.  Gy.  Moravcsik,  Hysantium  and  the  Magyars  (Amsier- 
clam  1970).  A.B.  Urbansky,  Hyzantium  and  the  Danube  t'ron- 


tier  (New  York  1967).  Gy.  Szckcly,  “La  Hongric  ct  Bw.am  e 
aux  Xe-  XI  Ie  sièdes,"  AilaHùlHung  13  (1967}  291-311. 
Oölgcr,  Paraspora  153-77.  Zs.  Lovag,  “Byzantinisdie  Bezich- 
ungen  in  Ungarn  nach  dcr  Slaatsgründung,"  Mitteilungen 
de\  Archüulogisrhen  Instituts  drr  U ngarischen  Akademie  der  Wẃ- 
semchaften  14  (1985)  225-33.  E.  Oarkó,  tìyzantiriis<lrungar- 
ische  Beüehungen  in  der  zweiten  Hiilfte  des  XIII.  Jahrhunderts 
(Wcimar  1933).  -A.K.,  |.B. 

HUNS  (Ovvvoi),  an  Asian  (possibly  Turkic)  peo- 
ple  that  appears  in  Roman  sources  beginning  with 
AMMiANtéS  Marcf.i.unus;  it  is  generally  accepted 
that  the  Huns  are  to  be  identiíìed  with  the  Hsiung- 
nu  of  Ghinese  sources  and  are  related  10  the 
Ephthalites  in  Gentral  Asia.  Around  375  the 
Huns  crossed  the  Don,  conquered  the  Ai.ans,  and 
expelled  the  Goths  from  the  steppe  north  of  the 
Black  Sea.  They  participated  ín  the  Visigoth  at- 
tacks  011  the  empire  but  after  380  retired  north 
of  the  Danube.  After  450  they  moved  westward 
to  Gaul.  Their  attitude  toward  the  empire  was 
ambivalent  for  several  decades:  sorne  Huns  served 
as  folderati,  others  organized  raids — in  422,  un- 
der  the  command  of  “King”  Ruga,  they  reached 
Thrace  (B.  Groke,  GRBS  18  [1977]  347—67).  In 
the  east,  the  Huns  in  395  crossed  the  Caucasus 
but  were  destroyed  by  the  Romans  at  thc  Eu- 
phrates.  Ruga’s  successors  were  Bleda  and  At- 
lila.  Attila  created  an  “empire”  that  reached  from 
Gaul  to  the  northern  Balkans,  but  after  his  defeat 
by  Aetius  the  empire  of  the  Huns  disintegrated 
quickly. 

'Lhe  Hunnic  empire  was  a  conglomerate  of  var- 
ious  nations,  including  Alans  and  some  (ìermanic 
tribes.  The  Huns  were  nomads,  although  archae- 
ological  finds  include  some  agricultural  imple- 
ments.  They  were  horsemen,  armed  with  bows 
and  swords,  who  astonished  Romans  by  their  speed 
and  discipline.  Prisros  of  Panion  notecl  that  the 
Huns  treated  their  slaves  well  and  that  Roman 
craftsmen  worked  for  the  Huns.  A.  Bernstam 

Yì'  1  '  j  r r  . . J  .  .  n  . 

(|U(//(I  ^M.H'Ul/1'  [  i-lUUlli^t  UUl  ic^  rj  1  j  y  ,)UI^^VOVV 

that  the  Huns  played  a  progressive  role  in  history 
by  destroying  slave-owning  societies;  E.A. 

I  hompson  (A  History  oj  Attila  and  the  Huns  [Ox- 
ford  1948]  209)  asserts  that  in  the  West  the  mag- 
ister  militum  Aetius,  as  a  representative  of  the  great 
landowners,  looked  forward  to  cooperation  with 
the  Huns  against  the  Vrisigoths  and  Bagaudae, 
whereas  in  the  East  the  ruling  elass  induced  Theo- 
dosios  II  to  fight  Attila. 

After  the  coliapse  of  the  reign  of  Attila,  the 
name  Hun  was  applied  to  various  peoples:  sonte 
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ol  them  (Sabiri.  Coiriours  and  Utrigurs)  may 
have  been  related  to  tlie  Huns,  but  íor  others 
(Bulgarians,  Avars,  Hungarians.  even  Ottomans) 
it  was  onlv  an  archaizing  ethnic  designation. 

i.n.  J.O.  Macnchen-Helfen,  The  W'orld  o/  thr  Huns 
(Bcilcelcy  1973:  Gerni.  tr.  V'icnna-Oolognc-Ciraz  1978).  F. 
Altheìni,  (ìrsrhirhtr  drr  Htirinni,  5  vols.  (Bcrlin  1959-62) 
and  rev.  by  R.  Wcrncr,  JbCrOst  14  (1966)  243-60.  [.  Wcr- 
ner,  Beilräge  zur  Arrhäologie  tles  Altila-lieirhes  (Mimich  1 956). 
].  Hannatta,  "L'apparition  des  Huns  cn  F.uropc  orientale,” 
ArtaAntHung  24  (197(1)  277-83.  -A.K. 

HUNS,  WHITE.  See  Ephthai.ites, 

HUNTING  (Rumjyioe).  In  the  Byz.  countryside 
hunting  had  hrst  of  all  a  practical  purpose — pro- 
tection  oí  the  flocks  from  wild  beasts.  It  also 
provided  mf.at  as  a  supplernent  10  the  cliet,  al- 
though  it  was  not  as  important  as  fishing.  Farm- 
ers  snaring  hares  are  represcnted  in  MS  illumi- 
nation  (e.g.,  Kádár,  JooLogtcal  Illurninations  179, 
225).  Ihey  also  hunted  quail:  a  post-Byz.  text 
describes  a  great  slaughter  of  quail  in  Crete  in 
1494,  when  a  single  night’s  catch  netted  4.000 
birds  ( Canon  Pietro  Casola's  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem, 
tr.  M.  Newett  [Manchester  1907]  316!). 

Hunting  played  a  more  iinportanL  role  as  a 
pastime  of  the  upper  class  aud  is  1  epresented  on 
their  possessions,  such  as  silks  and  an  ivory  casket 
ín  I'royes  (Athens  Cat.,  no.52).  I'hree  einperors 
(d’heodosios  II,  Basil  I,  and  John  II)  died  in 
hunting  accidents.  Fhere  were  imperial  ofhcials 
called  protorynegos  and  protoieraharios,  and 
hunting  images  formed  a  signal  element  of  im- 
perial  symbolism.  Hunting  was  also  considered  a 
good  substitute  for  military  training  (cf.  Spaneas, 
ed.  Wagner,  p.6. 122—23).  Enthusiasm  fbr  hunting 
peaked  under  Lhe  Romnerioi,  when  special  ek- 
phraseìs  on  hunting  became  fashionable  (e.g.,  by 
Constantine  Manasses  and  Constantine  Pan- 
technes).  On  the  other  hand,  Michael  Psellos, 
who  was  expressing  the  intellectual  outlook  of  his 
time,  had  no  enthusiasm  whatsoever  for  hunting 
(Psellos,  Scripta  Min.  2:205.3-6). 

I'he  quarry  of  noble  hunters  was  primarily  bears, 
boars,  and  deer,  but  smaller  animals  such  as  hares 
and  birds  were  also  hunted.  The  prey  of  the 
yarious  social  classes — which  are  distinguishable 
by  their  costume — is  illustrated  in  the  Ycnice  Ky- 
negetika  MS  of  Oppian.  The  spear  was  the  most 
comnion  hunting  weapon.  Noble  hunters  rode 


horses;  the  Byz.  also  trained  dogs  and  leopards 
for  hunting  as  well  as  various  birds  for  hawhing. 
Pero  Tafur  (ed.  M.  I.etts,  1 45 f')  observed  that  the 
Greeks  were  great  hunters  with  falcons,  goshawks, 
and  dogs.  Thc  equipment  of  the  fowler  was  sim- 
pler  :  nets,  decoy  birds  in  cages,  long  cords,  bird- 
lime,  and  rceds.  His  pursuit  is  treated  in  illumi- 
nated  MSS  ( Treasures  II,  fìg.300)  as  one  of  the 
seasonal  activities  evoked  by  the  Easter  homily  of 
Gregory  of  Nazianz.os. 

ut.  I’h.  Koukoules,  “Kynegetika  ek  tes  epothes  ton 
Rornnenon  kai  ton  Palaiologon,"  lìEBS  9  (1932)  3-33.  A. 
Karpozilos,  "Basileiou  Pediadite  Kkphrasis  Haloseos  Akan- 
thidon,”  EftChron  23  (1981)  284-98.  l)arkevic,  Svetskoe  is- 
knsstvo  207-1  u  ~  Ap.K.,  J.W.N.,  A.C. 


HUNYADI,  JÁNOS  ('la-yyoç  ó  XoupiáÔTjç,  in 
Chalkokondyi.es  usually  XcoviáTT]<í),  Hungarian 
general  and  statesman;  born  between  1407  and 
1409,  died  Zemun  1  1  Aug.  1456.  Probably  of 
Wallachian  origin,  Hunyadi  began  his  career  as  a 
retainer  at  baronial  courts  and  achieved  the  higli 
posts  of  voivod  of  Transyh  ania  and,  in  1446—53, 
rcgent  for  the  minor  László  (Ladislas)  V.  He  also 
amassed  great  wealth. 

In  1442—43  Hunyadi  successfully  campaigned 
against  the  Turks,  reconquering  Nis  and  Sofia. 
However,  the  crusade  of  Varna  in  wftich  he  par- 
ticipated  in  1444  ended  in  disaster.  In  early  1451 
Hunyadi  signed  a  three-year  truce  with  Mehmed 
II,  conhrming  it  on  20  Nov.  on  condition  that  the 
sultan  would  build  no  strongholds  on  the  Danube. 
Wlien  Mehmed  began  preparation  for  the  last 
siege  of  Constantinople,  Constantine  XI  sent  en- 
voys  to  Hunyadi.  In  the  fall  of  1452,  the  Hun- 
garians  agreed  to  assist  if  they  received  Mesem- 
bria  as  their  operational  base.  After  long 
deliberations,  a  chrysobull  was  delivered  to  Hun- 
yadi  that  granted  him  Mesembria  ( Reg  5,  no.3545). 
In  Apr.  1453  Hunyadi’s  ambassadors  appeared 
in  Mehmed’s  camp,  threatening  to  wage  war  un- 
less  the  Turks  ceased  besieging  Constantinople. 

I  he  rumors  about  Hunyadi’s  intervention  as  well 
as  f  rightening  omens  in  the  Turkish  camp  caused 
Mehmed  to  waver,  but  the  ntilitary  council  in- 
sisted  on  maintaining  the  siege.  It  was  too  late  for 
Hunyadi  to  intervene,  but  in  1456,  when  Mehmed 
besieged  Belgrade,  Hunyadi  won  a  victory  that 
stopped  the  Turkish  advance  for  decades.  Soon 
thereafter  Hunyadi  died  of  the  plague. 
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lit.  P.  Etigel  in  From  Huiiyarli  lo  Ráltẃii,  ed.  J.M.  Bak. 
B.K.  Király  (Bro<)kIvn  ttjHa)  103— 24.  Moravcsik,  Shuliii  lì\z. 
471—82.  F.  Pall,  “Byzance  à  la  veille  de  sa  chute  et  Janco 
de  Hunedoara  (Hunvadi).”  HS  30  (1969)  1 19-26.  ].  Held, 
■'Huuyadi’s  I.ong  Campaign  and  the  Battle  of’ Varna  1443— 
1444.'  U ngam-J ahrbuch  16  (1988)  10—27.  Y k..  J.B. 

HYARINTHOS  OF  CYPRUS,  metropolitan  oí 
'I'hessalonike  (ca.  late  spring  1345— spring  1346); 
born  Cyprus,  died  Thessalonike  before  19  May 
1346.  I.ittle  is  known  of  this  anti-Palamite  hiero- 
monk;  he  lived  at  the  monastery  of  the  Hodf.gon 
in  Constantinople  and  is  probably  to  be  identified 
with  the  Hyakinthos  who  carried  letters  from  Ni- 
kephoros  Grlgoras  to  George  Lapithes  in  Cy- 
prus.  Gregory  Arindynos  praised  Hyakinthos  in 
his  correspondence  as  “admirable”  and  “most  lioly” 
(ed.  Hero,  eps.  132.48—49,  60.54).  He  was  made 
metropolitan  by  Patr.  John  XIV  Kalkkas,  but  was 
unable  to  enter  Thessalonike  until  fall  1 345,  when 
the  Zealots  regained  control  of  the  city.  His  short 
tenure  was  marked  by  persecution  of  Palamite 
clergy  and  monks.  Ryrres  ( infra )  argues  that  Hy- 
akinthos  was  the  metropolitan  attacked  in  the 
“ Anti-7ealot ”  Discourse  of  Nicholas  Kabasilas  for 
simony,  alienadon  of  property,  and  imposing  hxed 
taxes  on  monast.eries. 

Ltr.  K.P.  Kyrres,  “Ho  Kyprios  archiepiskopos  Thessa- 
lonikes  Hyakinthos  (1345—6)  kai  ho  rolos  tou  eis  ton  anti- 
paiamitikon  agona,”  KyprSp  25  (1961)  91-122.  -A.M.T. 

HYBRIS  (i>/3ptç),  injury  to  anothcr  person  through 
word  or  deed;  it  even  includes  trespassing,  Hybris 
committed  in  a  public  place,  against  a  person  of 
standing,  or  in  connection  witfi  bodily  injury  was 
considered  severe  hybris.  Only  the  injured  party 
had  the  right  to  initiate  a  suit,  which  could  be 
either  private  or  criminal  (Basil.  60.21).  Hybns 
agaìnst  a  donor  or  patronus  led  to  the  forfeiture 
of  the  gift  or  emancipation;  children  who  com- 
niitted  hybris  against.  their  parents  'vere  disinher- 
ited  (Basil.  31.6.6.1;  35.8.41;  48.26.1;  49.2.19). 

i.it.  Kascr,  Privatrecht  2:439.  -L.B. 

HYDATIUS,  I  ,atin  historian  and  churchman;  born 
Lemica  (mod.  Ginzo  de  I.imia)  in  northern  Spain 
ca.395,  died  Cialicía?  ca.470.  During  youthful  east- 
ern  travels,  Hydatius  met  Jerome  at  Bethlehem. 
Back  in  Spain,  he  was  ordained  in  416  and  hy 
427  was  consecrated  bisfiop  of  an  unknown  see. 


perhaps  Acjuae  FIaviae  (rnod.  Chaves  in  Portugal). 
On  a  secular  trip  to  Gaul  in  431  he  met  the 
general  Aetius,  toward  whom  he  may  he  too 
partial.  In  460,  the  Suevi  kidnapped  and  brieffy 
imprisoned  hitn.  As  a  theologian,  Hydatius  ac> 
quired  a  reputation  as  an  expert  011  Priseillianisin 
(see  Prisgillian),  which  he  opposed. 

His  Chronic.le,  a  continuation  of  Jcrome’s,  covers 
tfie  periocl  379—469.  Albeit  not  blind  to  the  world 
at  large,  Hydatius  focuses  011  Spain.  Whilc  prone 
to  inflate  casualty  tìgures  aud  unduly  partisan,  he 
penned  a  reliablc  and  well-considered  accoum  of' 
most  events,  giving  a  unicjudy  rational  reason, 
surprìsing  in  a  bishop,  for  the  retreat  of'  Attii.a 
from  Rome.  Hydatius  c:an  be  a  usef  ul  source  for 
Byz.  history  wlien  his  part  ofthe  world  is  involved, 
for  example,  the  Visigothic  vicissitudes  of  Galla 
Pi.acidia. 

ei>.  Chronique,  2  vols..  ed.  A.  Tranoy  (Paris  1974).  'vit.fi 
Fr.  tr.  I  .  Mommsen  in  M(>H  AuctAnl  11:3—36. 

lit.  E.A.  Thompsoii.  Rumans  and  Harharmns  (Madison, 
Wisc.,  1982)  137—60.  C.  Courtois,  “Auteurs  ct  scribes: 
retnarques  sur  la  chronìque  d'Hydace,”  liy-'Miitwn  21  (1951) 
23—54.  C.  Molc,  “Uno  storito  del  V  setolo:  II  vescovo 
ldazio."  SicCymn  27  (1974)  279-351;  28  (1975)  58-139. 

B.B. 


HYMN  (íí q.roç).  A  religious  poem  set  to  fairly 
simple  music  and  sung  in  Byz.  sacred  scrvices.  In 
carly  Christianity,  the  terni  “hymn”  was  applied 
to  all  devotional  chant;  later  it  referred  only  to 
ncwly  written  poems,  as  distinguished  from  the 
scriptural  psalins  and  cantides.  The  earliest  hymns 
are  known  to  us  from  the  New  Testament:  the 
Magnificat,  the  Song  of  Symeon,  and  the  short 
poetic  texts  cjuoted  bv  St.  Paul  in  his  epistles.  Byz. 
hvmns  appear  Hrst  in  patristic  literature,  impor- 
tant  early  examples  being  the  “Homily  on  Pascha” 
(a  distant  precursor  of  the  kontakion)  by  Bp. 
Melito  of  Sardis  and  the  Phos  hilaron  and  Ho 

w/i'K>zi/rz>n  ar  /  p<so  \/f  CYs-rsC'l.- VTT  I-J  tiez'  oor!i> 

troparia,  the  latter  ascribed  to  Justinian  I. 

Although  no  original  music  for  thcse  hymns 
survives,  probably,  like  their  Gregorian  counter- 
parts,  Byz.  melodies  were  largely  based  on  the 
principle  of  one  tone  to  each  scilable  of  the  text, 
wliich  made  them  suitablc  for  congregational 
singing.  Even  the  music  for  the  hymns  of  Roma- 
nos  the  Melode  anct  John  ok  Damascus  i.s  un- 
fortunately  lost,  but  the  dramatic  charactcr  ofthe 
tcxts  suggests  that  they  were  chanted  in  a  kiiid  of 
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recitative.  Clcarly  thcy  originally  must  have  had  a 
syllabic  rnusical  sctting  because  many  hyrnns  are 
lmndrcds  of  Iines  long  and  any  othcr  kind  of 
performance  could  scarcelv  have  been  feasible. 
After  about  the  8tlr  C.,  wlien  musical  responsibil- 
ity  shiftecl  from  the  congregation  to  trained  choirs, 
more  elaborate  styles  dcveloped  ancl  the  hynin 
texts  were  subjected  at  first  to  melismatic  (orna- 
mental)  and  then  to  kalophonic  (highly  Horicl) 
trcatment  (see  Terktismata). 

F.n.  Antiiologia  graem  carminum  christimwrum,  cd.  VV.  Ohrist, 
M.  Paranikas  (Lcipzig  1871).  EMoge  heHettikes  orthoàosou 
hymnogrrtphias,  ed.  P.N.  Trempelas  (Athens  1949). 

lit.  L).K.  Conoinos,  Bytanline  Hymttografthy  and  tìyiantine 
Chant  (Brookline,  Mass.,  1984).  -D.F..C. 

HYMNOGRAPHY,  a  fertile  and  creative  area  of 
Byz.  LiTERA'ruRF..  A  hymn  c.an  be  defìncd  as  a 
poem  on  a  religious  topic,  primarily  intended  for 
liturgical  use  ancf  to  be  sung,  but  also  including 
verse  written  for  private  devotional  purposes.  The 
decisions  of  the  Councils  of  Laodibeia  (4th  C.) 
and  Braga  (6th  C.)  prohibitecl  hymns  in  the  lit- 
urgy  on  other  than  scriptural  themes.  Hymn  sing- 
ing  was  part  of  Christian  worship,  as  it  had  been 
ofjewish  practice,  from  theearlicst  years.  Possible 
specintens  of  such  hymns  can  be  extracted  from 
the  New  Testament  (e.g.,  Eph  1:3—14)  and  from 
the  church  fathers  (e.g.,  the  Easter  Homily  of 
Melito  of  Sardis),  while  entbedded  in  the  4th-C. 
Apostolic  Constitutions  are  hymns  such  as 
“Glory  in  the  highest”  and  “O,  gladsome  light” 
(Phos  hilaron);  other  similar  hymns  also  survive 
on  papyrus.  The  limited  evidcnce  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  these  early  hymns  were  written  in 
rhythmic  prose,  used  a  simple  language,  and  were 
sung  responsorially.  From  the  gth  C.  there  are  a 
few  indications  (e.g.,  the  comments  of  Abba  Pambo 
[Christ-Paranikas,  infra ,  xxix-xxxi]  and  the  phrases 
prescrved  in  the  Lif'e  of  Auxentios  [PG  1  14:1416]) 
that  the  psalms  and  canticles  were  now  part  of 
the  Orthros  and  Vespers  services  and  that  tro- 
paria  and  stichera,  stanzas  inserted  betwcen 
psalm  verses,  were  in  use  (although  some  ntonas- 
tic  communities  were  opposed  to  music  in  ser- 
vices).  The  earliest  hyinn  writers  known  by  name 
(Anthimos  and  Timokles)  are  also  recorcled  from 
this  period,  though  none  of  their  works  can  now 
be  identifìed. 

Hymns  had  also  been  written  in  classical  nieters 
(e.g.,  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa  or  Synf.sios),  but 
these,  of  limited  appeal  and  intelligibility,  were 


unlikely  to  have  becn  intended  for  liturgical  use. 
Therc  had  deveIoped,  however,  in  response  to 
the  cYoIution  of  thc  spoken  language  and  under 
inHuence  from  Syriac  literary  patterns,  increas- 
ingly  elaborate  verse  forms  that  built  lincs  using 
strcss  rhythms,  an  cqual  numbcr  of  syllables  for 
phrases  in  corresponding  stanzas,  and  acrostics. 
These  tenclencies  culminated  in  the  kontakion,  a 
metrical  honiily  consisting  of  a  pruoìmion  and  a 
varying  number  of  oikoi,  or  stanzas,  Iinked  by  an 
acrostic.  l'he  kontakion,  probably  chanted  by  the 
preacher  with  the  choir  singing  the  refrain  at  the 
end  of  each  oihos,  bccame  the  dominant  form  of 
the  hymn  in  the  late  5th-6th  C.  Though  anteced- 
cnts  fbr  many  of  its  features  can  be  found  in 
earlier  phases  of  Greek  literature  (e.g.,  in  the  late 
grd-G.  Parlheneion  of  Methodios,  bishop  of 
Olympos),  the  most  immediate  models  exist  in 
Syriac  and  esp.  in  the  works  of  Ephrf.m  the  Syr- 
ian.  At  its  best,  as  in  the  Aratiiistos  Hymn  or 
the  Christmas  Hymn  of  Romanos  the  Melode, 
the  Ieadíng  cxponcnt  of  the  genre,  the  honlahion 
is  characterizecl  by  vivid  dialogue  and  striking 
imagery. 

I'oward  the  end  of  the  7th  C.  the  kontakion  was 
replaced  by  the  kanon,  for  rcasons  not  fully 
understood,  but  perhaps  connected  with  a  change 
to  a  more  varied  musical  setting.  As  late  as  the 
gth  C.  kontakia  were  written  (notably  by  Joseph 
the  H ymnograpiier),  but  normally  in  shortened 
form  for  use  within  the  kanon.  A  kanon,  para- 
phrasing  and  meditating  on  the  nine  biblical  can- 
ticles  which  it  replaces,  consists  of  nine  odes,  each 
made  up  of  an  heirmos  and  several  troparia.  In- 
numerable  examples  of  kanones,  many  as  yet  un- 
edited,  survive  cither  in  full  or  abbreviated  service 
books,  stich  as  the  Menaion.  Notable  exponents 
of  the  genre  include  Andrew  of  Crf.te,  John  of 
Damascus,  Kosmas  the  Hymnographer,  and  Jo- 
seph  the  Hymnographcr. 

Though  hymns,  in  the  form  of  kanones,  stichera, 
and  troparia,  continued  to  be  written  until  the  fall 
of  Constantinople,  for  all  practical  purposes  by 
the  end  of  the  1  tlh  C.  the  liturgical  calendar  was 
full;  few  additions  were  rnade  later.  The  Ortho- 
dox  church  in  southern  Italy,  led  from  the  Grot- 
taff.rrata  monastery,  long  remained  an  active 
center  of  hymn  writing.  Many  hymns,  like  those 
of  Symeon  thf.  Theoi.ogian,  which  were  not  on 
scriptural  subjects,  may  have  been  intended  for 
personal  use  only. 

Hymns  of  all  types,  whether  long  forms  like  the 
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kontakion  and  kanon,  or  the  shorter  elemcnts  lik.e 
the  troparia  and  stichera,  werc  a  vital  leaturc  oí  the 
servic:es  of  the  Orthodox  church,  involving  psaltes 
(stNCiER),  choir,  and  congregation.  l'heir  lan- 
guage,  drawing  on  the  koine  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  was  rarely  complex,  though  in  the 
kanon,  communication  seems  sometimes  to  have 
been  subordinate  to  the  musical  sctting.  Litnited 
to  paraphrasing  biblical  passages  in  ways  relevant 
to  a  particular  fcast  or  saint,  the  authors’  inge- 
nuity  is  frequcntly  admirable. 

Hymnographers,  while  predomínantly  rn<tnks 
and  clerics,  nevertheless  came  lroin  all  walks  of 
üfe  ancl  included  emperors  (e.g.,  Justinian  I,  Leo 
VI),  some  learned  scholars  (e.g.,  John  \Lvuro- 
pott.s),  and  a  few  woinen  such  as  Kassia  (E.  Ca- 
tafygiotu-Topping,  Diptycha  3  [  1 982-83]  98- 1 1 1 ). 
With  the  early  acceptance  of  stress  meters  at  a 
time  when  literary  compositions  were  struggling 
to  impose  the  irrelevant  archaic  quantitative  me- 
ters,  hymn  writers  acknowledged  the  fact  of  lin- 
guistic  change  and  the  need  for  accessibility  with 
greater  realism  tfian  the  classicizing  secular  poets. 

F.o.  W.  Christ,  M.  Paranikas,  Anthologia  Graeca  Carrninum 
Christianorum  (Lcip/.ig  1871;  rp.  1963).  F..  Follieri,  initia 
Hymnorum  F.cdesiae  Graecae,  6  vo)s.  (Ronie  1960—66).  C. 
Schirò,  Analecta  Hymnica  Graeca  e  codicibiis  erula  Itahae  injer- 
ioris,  13  vo!s.  (Rome  1966—83). 

UT.  K-  W’eilcs/,  ,■!  History  oj'  Ryzanline  Music  and 
Hymnography -  (Oxford  1961).  K.  Mitsakis,  Byzantine  Hym- 
nogmphia  (T'hessalonikc  1971).  -E.M.J. 


HYPAPANTE  ( vira.Travrr\ ,  lit.  “meeting”),  the 
Presentation  of  Christ  in  the  Temple  (Lk  2:22— 
38)  at  the  time  ol’  Mary’s  purification,  40  days 
after  giving  birth.  The  Hypapante,  one  of  the  12 
Byz.  Grf.at  Feast.s,  is  celebrated  2  Feb. 

A  Presentation  feast  is  first  seen  in  Jerusalem 
ca.384;  it  was  celebrated  on  14  Feb.,  this  being 
thc  40th  day  after  6  Jan.,  the  feast  of  Epiphany, 
which  at  that  tiine  in  the  East  compiiseù  the 
N’ativity  as  well  as  the  Baptism.  In  518,  Severos 
of'  Antioch  called  Hypapante  a  recent  Palestinian 
innovation  not  celebrated  in  cither  Antioch  or 
Constantinople  (PO  29:246.16-26;  cf'.  38:400- 
15).  Justinian  I  decreed  its  celcbration  throughout 
thc  cmpire  (Nikephoros  Rallistos  Xanthopoulos, 
PC  147:292^).  There  is  some  confusion  concern- 
ing  tlie  date  011  which  thc  feast  was  cclebrated  in 
Constantinople.  Undcr  Justinían  it  was  2  Feb.  (M. 
van  Fsbrocck,  Afí  86  [1968]  351—71;  87  [1969] 
442-44),  but  in  602  the  riot  tiiat  broke  out  against 


Hypacante.  The  Presentation  of  Christ  in  the  Temple. 
Miniature  from  a  Gospel  book  (Gettv  Museum,  83. MB 
69  [MS  Ludwig  II  5],  foi.l29v);  I3th  C.  J.  Paui  Getty 
Museum.  Malíbu. 

Emp.  Maurice  during  his  procession  to  Blachernai 
to  celebrate  the  feast  apparently  took  place  on  14 
Fei).  (M.  Higgins,  Traditio  1  [1943]  409!). 

The  Hypapante  has  one  day  of'  f'orefeast,  a 
synaxis  the  f'ollowing  day,  and  seven  days  of  af'ter- 
feast,  wfiich  may  be  foreshortened  by  an  early 
Lent.  Despite  the  fact  that,  in  the  celebration  of 
the  feast,  the  theme  of  Jesus’  encounter  with  Sy- 

llICUIl  [Jlt'JuillllldlCll  UVU  LlItíL  uf  1 1 ÌL.  Vti£liiV  pu* 

rifìcation,  the  Hypapante  was  considered  one  of 
the  five  Marian  Great  Feasts  and  was  celebrated 
by  the  emperor  at  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  at 
Blachernai. 

Representation  in  Art.  Rare  in  art  of  the  7th 
and  8th  C.,  the  Hypapante  attained  its  standard 
composition  in  the  pth.  C.  Usually  showing  Sy- 
meon  and  Anna  standing  to  the  right  of  a  cibo- 
rium  and  altar  ancl  the  Virgin  with  the  Child  and 
Joseph  with  his  donation  of  pigeons  to  the  left, 
the  cvcnt  is  prescnted  as  a  theophanic  recognition 
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ot  Christ.  Symcon,  who  perccived  Christ’s  divin- 
ity.  displaces  the  priest  at  the  altar,  often  assuming 
fiis  vestments,  and  Anna  may  gesturc  in  ac.cla- 
mation.  An  alternative  composition,  developed  in 
the  yth  C.  but  widespread  only  in  the  i2th,  em- 
phasizes  the  themes  of  Christ’s  sacrifìce  and  Mary’s 
gricf',  as  Symeon  holds  the  Child  over  the  altar 
and  the  Virgin  assumes  her  mourning  posture 
from  the  Crucifixion.  I  he  late  1  2th-C.  image  of 
Symeon  alone  cradling  the  Child  in  the  posture 
of  the  Virgín  Ellousa  derived  froni  this  com- 
position,  showing  Symeon  as  a  prophet  of  Christ’s 
Passion.  Both  variants  of  the  f  ull  composition  and 
the  condensed  “Synieon  Glykophilon”  (“sweet- 
beloved”)  continued  into  Palaiologan  art. 

ut.  M.  Aubineau,  Les  homélies  festales  d'Hfsychius  ile  Ji- 
rusalem  (ürussels  1978)  2—6.  I).  Shorr,  “The  Ieonographic 
Des  elopmeru  of  the  Presemalion  in  the  Teniple,”  Arlfí  28 
(1946)  17-32.  H.  Maguire,  “The  Iconography  of  Symeon 
with  the  Christ  Child  in  Byzantine  Art,”  DOP  34—35  ( 1 980— 
81)  261-69.  -  R.F.T.,  A.W.C. 


HYPARCH.  See  Eparch. 


HYPATIA  (  'YTTarLa),  Neoplatonist  teacher;  horn 
Alexandria  between  355  and  360  (R.  Penclla,  His- 
toria  33  [1984]  126-28),  died  Alexandria  415. 
Educated  at  Alexandria,  Hypatia  owed  her  zeal 
fbr  mathematics  to  her  father  Theon,  whose  work 
she  assisted  and  surpassed,  revising  the  third  book 
of  his  cornmentary  on  the  Almagest  of  Ptoi.fmy; 
her  commentaries  on  Diophantos  of  Alexandria 
and  the  Ctmics  of  Apollonios  of  Perga  are  lost. 
Hypatia  remained  in  Alexandria  to  become  that 
city’s  most  celebrated  and  adored  teacher  of 
mathematics  and  Neoplatoni.sm  (the  version  of 
Porpiiyry  rather  tlian  that  oíTambuchos).  Pupils 
(Synf.sios  being  her  most  famous  one),  populace, 
and  statesmen  alike  succumbed  to  her  dazzling 
cornbination  of  intcllect,  beauty,  virtue  (which  dis- 
appointed  would-be  seducet  s),  eloquence,  and  po- 
litical  actimen.  All  tliis  ancl  her  paganism  pro- 
voked  the  fiatred  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  who 
may  or  may  not  have  proi:ured  her  brutal  murder 
by  a  gang  of  hospital  attendants  (parabalanoi) 
led  by  one  Peter  the  Reader. 

t:u.  Commi’ittaìm  de  Pttppus  ct  de  Théan  iI  Atexamtrii'  sur 
l'Almageste,  vols.  2-3,  cd.  A.  Rome  (Roine  1936—43). 

i.rr.  J.M.  Rist.  “Hypaiia,"  Pltoenis :  19  (1965)  214—25.  F. 
Schacler,  “St.  Cvril  of  Alesandria  anrl  the  Murder  of  Hv- 
patia,"  Catholir  Univer.sits  fínlteliii  8  (1902)  441-53.  D.  Shan- 


/cr.  "Merely  a  Cvnic  Ocsturc?”  Riiústa  di  pitalagia  1  13  (1985) 
61-66.  — B.B. 


HYPATIOS  ('YtráTLOç),  bisliop  of  Gangra,  leg- 
endary  4th-C.  saint;  feastday  14  Nov.  His  major 
miracle  was  the  killing  <>f  a  dragon  that  had  taken 
up  residence  in  the  state  treasury  under  Constan- 
tius  II,  thus  causing  severe  financial  problems; 
Hypatios  used  his  staff,  topped  with  a  cross,  to 
kill  the  dragon,  and  the  icon  of  Hypatios  was 
allegedly  placed  at  the  treasury  entrance  to  pro- 
tect  it.  After  returning  to  Gangra  with  the  em- 
peror’s  fiscal  privilege,  the  abolition  of  the  tax 
called  xylelaion  (Ferri,  tnfra  83.1—5),  Hypatios  was 
murdered  by  partisans  of  Novatianism. 

Several  vitae  and  a  passio  are  dcdicated  to  Hy- 
patios.  It  was  suggested  by  Ferri  that  tlie  earliest 
vita  was  written  in  the  5th  G.  and  the  passio, 
teeming  with  fantastic  episodes,  between  500  and 
700,  but  F.  Halkin  (AB  51  [1933]  392-95)  dem- 
onstrated  that  bis  argument  was  ill  founded.  ff 
the  abolition  of  the  xy lelaion  reffects  thc  same 
measure  recorded  as  a  law  of  Justinian  I  (Malal. 
437.17— 1 8),  the  vita  cannot  be  earlier  than  the 
6th  C.;  if  the  Scythian  basileus  Chobar  was  mod- 
eled  on  Kouber-KuvRAT,  the  passio  was  produced 
after  680. 

Representation  in  Art.  The  Mlnologion  of 
Basil  II  (p.  181)  shows  the  bishop  confronting  the 
dragon  by  spearing  it  in  the  mouth  and  setting  it 
afire.  The  saint  himself  is  then  killed  by  a  woman 
throwing  stones  from  an  upstairs  window  (though 
the  title  of  the  page  refers  to  his  koimesis,  or 
peaceful  death).  The  composition  is  repeated  in 
the  illustratcd  “imperial”  menologion  in  Moscow 
(Hist.  Mus.  183,  fol.158). 

sol’rc.f.s.  S.  Ferri,  “11  Bios  e  il  Martyrion  di  Hypatios  di 
Gangrai,”  SBN  3  (1931)  69-103.  F.  Halkin,  “Un  recueil  de 
légendes  Jiagiograpliiques:  Le  MS.  Bollandien  1009,"  BZ 
44  H951)  253-57. 

ur.  BHG  759-7596  G.  Kaster,  LCl  6:562. 

-A.K..  N.P.S. 


HYPATIOS,  general  who  was  brieffy  declared 
emperor  in  532;  died  Constantinople  19  Jan.  532. 
The  nepfiew  of  Emp.  Anastasios  I,  he  was  consul 
ca.500.  In  503  he  was  sent  with  Patrikios  and 
Areobindus  to  command  a  campaign  against  the 
Persians.  1 11  513  he  was  magister  mililum  in  Thrace, 
where  his  unpopular  administration  contributed 
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io  the  revok  of'  Yitalian.  Defemed  in  514,  he  was 
deprived  of  his  position,  then  rcinstatcd,  defeated 
once  inore,  and  captured  by  the  rebels.  He  was 
commander  again  in  thc  East  under  Justin  1  and 
negotiated  with  tlie  envoys  of  Kavâd;  the  nego- 
tiations  failed,  and  af'ter  an  investigation  Hypatios 
was  removed  from  the  court.  In  529  he  was  re- 
placcd  as  tlie  Eastern  commander  by  Bf.lisarios. 
In  532,  at  the  tiine  of  the  Nika  Rlvolt,  Hypatios 
was  prociaimed  emperor  but.  was  executed  when 
the  rebellion  was  cjuelled.  His  body  was  thrown 
into  the  sea,  but  was  later  washed  up  and  buried 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Maura;  verscs  supposedly 
written  for  his  cenotaph  survive  in  the  Greek 
Anlhology  (AnthGr  blc.7,  nos.  591-92).  His  prop- 
crty  was  confiscated  but  latcr  restored  to  his  cfiil- 
dren. 

i.rr.  RLRE  2:577-8  1 .  A.  Cekalova,  "Narod  i  senatorskaja 
oppo/.icija  v  yosstanii  Nika,”  Viz\'rem  32  (1971)  24-34. 

'I  !•  ('.. 

HYPATIOS,  bishop  of  Ephesus  (from  531);  dicd 
ca.541.  Early  in  his  bisiiopric  he  presided  at  the 
conference  convoked  at  Constantinople  byjusti- 
niari  I  to  reconcile  Severos  of  Antioch  and  the 
Monophysites,  whom  he  confounded  by  showing 
the  spuriousness  of  the  writings  ascribed  to  Dion- 
ysíos  the  Arf.opagitf  (J.  (iouillard,  REB  19  [1961] 
75).  He  was  also  the  orthodox  spokestnan  at  the 
Council  of  Constantinople  in  536  that.  anathema- 
tized  Severos  and  other  Monophysites.  In  the 
interim,  Hypatios  had  taken  Justinian’s  retjuest 
for  a  ruling  on  Theopaschitism  to  Pope  John  II 
(533—35)  at  Rome.  Fragments  remain  of  at  least 
two  books  titled  Miscellaneous  (hiestions ,  answers  to 
the  questions  of  his  suffragan,  Julian  of  Atramyt- 
tion  (H.C.  Thümmel,  BS  44  [1983]  161—70).  They 
include  an  important  statement  on  the  cult  of 
images  in  which  church  art  is  defended  as  an 
appropriate  aid  for  uneducated  people  to  ttro- 
gress  from  material  to  spiritual  contemplation  of 
the  divine.  The  many  citations  in  biblical  catenae 
suggest  his  authorship  of'  commentaries  on  Psalnis, 
the  Twelve  Prophets,  and  Luke.  An  inscription 
(Grégoire,  Inscriptions ,  no.108)  f'ound  at  Ephesus 
m  1904  preserves  his  instructions  on  the  obliga- 
tions  of  Christian  burial. 

t:i).  üiekamp,  AnalRnli  109—53.  Panial  Kng.  lr.,  Mango, 
Art  1  ilìf. 

i.n.  S.  Gcro,  ■'Hypatiu.s  of  l.phcsus  on  thc  (itili  of'  Im- 
agcs.”  in  Chnstianity.  Judaism  aricí  Other  Greio-Roman  C.ults, 


Stucliis  /inMoitori  Smith  at  Sixl\,  vol.  j  (I.cidcn  11)75)  joX— 
ìtì.  P.J.  Alcsanflci .  'Thpatius  of  Ephesus:  A  N'otc  on 
Imagc  Worsliip  in  thc  Sixtfi  Gcntnrv,”  IIThR  45  (1952) 
.77-84.  '  -ÍÌ.K. 

HYPATIOS  OF  ROUPHINIANAI,  saint;  born 
Phrygia  ca.366,  died  near  Chalcedon  466.  on  30 
June,  according  toj.  Pargoire  (BZ  8  [1899]  451); 
feastday  17  Jtinc.  A  scholaslikos,  Hypatios’s  f'ather 
educated  his  son  well,  but  after  a  family  conffict 
Hypatios  left  homc  for  Thrace  and  becamc  a 
shepherd.  At  ahout  20  hejoined  an  ascetic,  Jonas, 
and  assistcd  him  in  building  the  fortified  monas- 
tery  of  Halmyrissos.  Circa  400  Hypatios  founded 
the  monastery  of  Rouphintanai;  from  406  he  was 
its  hegotttnenos.  From  436  onward,  he  was  con- 
sidered  the  “fathcr”  of  all  the  rnonks  of  Gonstan- 
tinople.  His  monastcry  was  a  community  of  la- 
borers;  thc  monks  earned  their  living  by  making 
woolen  garments  and  baskcts  and  by  gardening 
(pp.  100.14—16,  248.7-14).  Hypatios  struggled 
against  pagan  traditions;  he  preventcd  the  prefect 
Leontios  from  restoring  Olympic  games  in  Cfial- 
cedon  and  caused  the  disappearance  of  Artemis, 
a  giant  female  demon  ( jjp.  270—72).  He  sujipos- 
edly  resisted  Nestorianism  even  before  the  Coun- 
cil  of  Ephesus  and  w'as  connected  with  the  Akoi- 
metoi  (E.  Wolfe,  BZ  79  [1986]  302—09).  The 
preamble  of  Hypatios’s  Life  says  that  it  was  writ- 
ten  by  his  disciple  Kallinikos  and  discovered  by 
an  anonymous  “editor”  who  corrected  the  style, 
esp.  mistakes  caused  by  “the  Syriac  dialect.”  Bar- 
telink  (infra  12)  trusts  this  claim  and  dates  tlte 
Life  to  447—50.  II,  however,  the  preamhle  is  fic- 
titious,  thc  author  must  have  lived  later — in  the 
6th  C.,  according  to  Beck  ( Kirche  404). 

source.  Callinicos,  Vie  <l'H\patios,  ed.  anrl  Kr.  ir.  O.J.M. 
Bartdink  (Paris  1971).  Ilal.  tr.  C.  Capi/.zi  (Rome  1982). 

lit.  BHG  760.  G.J.M.  Bartelink,  “Tcxt  Parallel.s  betwecn 
(lie  Vita  Hypatii  of  Calliriieus  and  ihe  Pseudo-Matariana,” 
Yit/Chr  22  (1068)  1 28—3(1.  -A.K. 

HYPATOS  (vi rnroç),  Creek  ternt  for  consul.  Hy- 
patos  and  apo  hypaton  (ex-consul)  became  honorific 
titles  by  the  6th  C.  and  declined  in  importance 
thereafter.  A  letter  of  Pope  Gregory  I  the  Great 
shows  that  in  Constantinople  one  could  obtain 
cartas  exconsulatus  for  30  librae  (C.  Courtois,  fíy- 
mnlion  19  [1949]  54Í  j.  The  seals  of '  hypatoi  and 
apo  hypaton  arc  numcrous  from  the  7th— gth  C.; 
the  title  is  usually  combined  with  modest  func- 
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tions,  bureauoratic  and  fiscal,  even  though  some- 
times  the  hypatos  could  serve  as  strntegos  (e.g.,  /a- 
cos,  Seals  1,  nos.  918—19).  In  the  Klrtorologion  of 
Pmilothkos  hypalos  is  a  title  following  that  of 
spatharios,  and  owners  of  several  seals  are  titled 
spathanos  and  hypatos.  In  the  ìoth-C.  takiikon  of 
Escurial  liypatos  appears  as  an  office — according 
to  Oihonoinides  ( Listrs  325)  with  judiciary  func- 
tions.  'l'he  texts  of  the  ìitli  C.  again  present 
hypatos  as  a  title  but  of  a  higher  rank  than  the 
protospatharios;  the  title  seeins  to  have  disap- 
peared  after  1 1 1  1 .  (See  also  An  1  hypatos;  Dishy- 
patos.) 

lit.  Oilconoinicles,  l.isles  246.  Seibt,  lilet.siegel 

-A.K. 


HYPATOS  TON  PHILOSOPHON  (“chief  of  the 
philosophers”),  title  of  the  president  of  the  school 
of  PHiLOSOPHY  in  Constantinople.  F.  Fuchs  (Die 
höheren  Schulen  imn  Konstantinopel  im  Miltelalter 
[Leipzig-Berlin  1926]  29Í  )  suggested  that  the  of- 
hce  already  existed  in  the  ìoth  C.,  but  the  chrv- 
sobull  of  Romanos  I  tliat  mentions  the  hypatos  ton 
philosophon  Paul  Xeropotaminos  (Xerop.  227.18)  is 
a  forgery,  and  Constantine,  under  Emp.  Constan- 
tine  VII,  was  kathegetes  and  not  hypatos.  Thus  the 
title  was  apparently  introduced  iti  1047  (or  slightly 
earlier)  by  Em p.  Constantine  IX  for  Michael  Psel- 
los,  whose  successors  were  ]ohn  Italos  ancl 
Thlodore  of  Smyrna  (cn.1112).  The  office  re- 
appears  ca.i  165  or  1167,  when  the  future  patri- 
arch  Michaf.l  III  received  this  post.  While  the 
íirst  hypatùi  were  serious  scholars  who  contributed 
much  to  the  development  of  philosophy,  Mi- 
chael’s  appointment  had  a  different  purpose,  to 
control  the  followers  of  “pagan”  philosophy  and 
to  defend  the  purity  of  ()rthodox  tenets.  The 
office  continued  to  exist  in  later  centuries:  in  the 
ì^th-C.  lists  of  functionaries,  the  hypatus  occupies 
a  place  between  the  logothctes  tou  dromou  and  megas 
chartoularios  (pseudo-Kod.  300.21—22,  321.48)  or 
is  named  in  the  same  breath  as  the  “first  of  the 
rhetors,”  dikaiophylax  and  nomophylax  (338.143— 
45),  probably  an  anachronistic  statenient  reflect- 
ing  the  situation  of  the  1  ìth  C.  The  hypatoi  of  the 
1 3th  and  ì^th  C.  were  teachers  acting  under  the 
supervision  of  the  patriarchate  (Fuchs,  ibid.  50— 
f>2)- 

l.i  r.  W.  WoIska-Conus.  "I.cs  écoles  de  Psellos  el  de 
Xiphilin  sous  Constanlin  IX  Mononuujue,"  TM  6  (1976) 
231—33,  242I,  (j.  Weiss,  Oströmische  Heamte  im  Spiegel  der 


Schrifteri  des  Atirhael  Psetlo. s  (Muníeh  1973)  83.  Browning 

Studies,  pl .IV  (1 96  1 ),  181  —85.  -A.K 

HYPERBOLE  ( irrTEpfìohr )),  one  ofthe  tropes,  an 
exaggerate<l  statemem  whosc  goal  was  the  em- 
bellishment  of  speech.  Byz.  theoreticians,  follow- 
ing  iheir  ancient  predecessors,  considered  hyper- 
bole  as  an  exaggeration  beyond  serisimilitude  (e.g., 
Ceorge  Choirobosros  in  RhetGr,  ed.  Spengel, 
3:252.25—29).  However,  a  modern  critic  may  view 
the  term  beyond  its  limited  role  of  stylistic  orna- 
mentation  and  tonsider  the  Byz.  vision  of  the 
eosmos  as  hyperbolic.  Fhis  was  expressed,  011  the 
lowest  level,  through  f  requent  use  of  prefixes  such 
as  poly-  01  archi-  or  superlatives  (to  stress  the 
extreme  of  eertain  qualities).  It  was  also  ex- 
pressed,  011  a  higher  level,  through  means  used 
in  other  medieval  literatures  as  well:  endowing 
the  hero  (or  antihero)  with  exaggerated  qualities 
such  as  irresistible  power,  overwheIming  heauty, 
immeasurable  cruclty,  or  an  extraordinary  ability 
to  endure  pain  or  deprivation.  I'he  hyperbolic 
vision  of  people  and  objects  was  t.ypical  of  certain 
genres,  esp.  hagiography,  hymnography,  and  epi- 
deictic  oratory.  Rhetorical  hyperbole  could  be 
traditional,  tinged  with  antiquarian  allusions.  Thus 
Attaleiates  asserts  that  his  hero’s  generosity  sur- 
passed  the  riches  of  the  gold-bearing  rivers  Pac- 
tolus  and  Chrysorrhoc  (Atta).  273.22-274.3;  cf., 
e.g.,  Strabo  13:4.5),  but  the  same  Attaleiates  could 
make  more  innovaiive  comparisons,  as,  for  ex- 
ample,  his  description  of  a  victory  so  bloodless 
tliat  not  a  single  nose  was  bloody  (Attal.  271.8- 
9).  I  lie  use  of  hyperbole  is  also  found  in  Byz.  art 
as  in  depic  tions  of  the  priest  Symeon  flying  through 
the  air  to  meet  the  infant  Jesus  in  the  temple 
(Maguire,  Art  and  Rhetoric  84-90). 

lit.  A.  Quacc|uarelli,  “Note  sull'iperbole  nella  sacra 
Scrittura  e  nei  Padri,”  VetChr  8  (1971)  5-26.  -A.K. 

HYPEROON.  See  Gai.lery. 

HYPERPYRON  (oópucrgca  vnépTTvpov,  lit.  "highly 
refìned”),  the  gold  eoin  of  standard  weight  (4.55 
g)  but  only  20.5  carats  hne,  introduced  by  Al- 
exios  I  in  1092  and  continued  by  his  successors, 
though  a  few  earlier  1  ìth-C.  references  show  the 
name  already  had  been  appliecl  to  nomismata- 
'l'lie  term  continued  in  use  until  the  end  of  the 
empire,  but  after  gold  coins  ceased  to  he  struck 
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at  Byz.  in  the  mid-i^th  C.  it  becamc  a  money  of 
account,  divided  notionaliy  into  24  kkratia.  The 
shortened  forms  perperum  (Lat.)  and  perpero  (It.) 
arc  Western.  In  the  Balkans  and  southern  Slavic 
borderlands  it  provided  in  various  forms  (e.g., 
perper,  iperpero)  a  convenient  name  for  a  number 
of  denominations,  usually  silver,  and  moneys  of 
account. 

i.rr.  (jrierson,  Iiyz.  Coius  1*15-17.  HcncU.  Econom't  515- 
17.  ...  Iph.G. 

HYPOBOLON  (Ú7 TÓfiokov),  the  term  used  froni 
the  time  of  Leo  VI  for  the  wedding  gift  of  a  man 
to  his  wife.  Formerly  c.alled  donatio  frohikr 
niíI’Tias,  it  had  been  obligatory  since  the  reign  cjf 
Justinian  1.  Leo  VI  promulgated  three  novels  on 
the  hypobolan.  According  to  the  ncjvels.  the  Itypo- 
bolon  shouid  be  of  less  value  than  the  dowry.  In 
the  case  of  childlessness  and  the  prcdecease  of 
the  husband,  it  fell  in  full  to  the  wife;  if  the  wile 
died  before  her  husband,  it  revert.ed  to  hitn  (nov. 
20).  If  there  were  children,  the  surviving  spcjuse 
obtained  a  portion  of  equal  value  to  the  inheri- 
tance  of  a  child— as  in  Justinianic  law — but  the 
portion  was  not  calculated  on  the  va!ue  of  ihe 
hypobolon  (or  dowry)  but  011  that  of  the  entire 
prcjperty  of  the  predeceased  (novs.  22  and  85). 
I'he  aniount  of  the  hypobolon  to  be  procidecf  by 
the  htisbancl,  or  his  fainily,  varied.  According  to 
the  Peira  and  the  treatise  De  hypoboln  by  Eustathios 
Rhomaios  (ed.  D.R.  Reinsch,  FM  7  [1986]  239— 
52),  in  cases  of  uncertainty  the  hypobolon.  amounted 
to  half  the  dowry;  lower  amounts  were  also  pos- 
sible.  According  to  the  Synopsis  minor  (Y  4), 
in  default  of  other  agreements,  the  hypobolon 
amounted  to  a  third  of  the  dowry. 

ut'.  Simon,  “Ehegüterrecht”  225—30.  J.  Beaucamp, 
“lYoifcoüpoboIon-HypoboIon-Hypoballo,”  in  Aphinoma 
Si'onmos  153-61.  L.  Margelic,  "Bizantsko  bracno  imovinsko 
]>ravo  11  «ejetlii  novele  XX  I  ava  MuHropa  '’  7,RVI  1BÍ1078I 
19-50.  -M.Th.F. 

HYPOCAUST  (vTTÓKavcrTon),  Roman  system  of 
radiant  heating  in  which  h<jt  air  circulated  under 
a  floor  made  of  square  or  circular  brick  or  tile 
ancl  raised  on  low  piers  ( suspensurae );  heat  could 
also  rise  through  flues  in  the  walls.  Hypocausts 
can  be  found  throughout  the  Roman  world  in 
public  and  private  baths  and  in  palaces  and  upper- 
class  housing.  Until  at  least  the  6th  C.  By z.  builcl- 
ers  continued  the  hypocaust  system  throughout 


the  einpire,  both  maintaining  Roman  structures 
(Müller-Wicner,  Bildlexikon  49!  )  and  adding  new 
hypocausts,  even  in  inonasteries  (A.  Berger,  Das 
Bad  in  der  bytatiúntschen  Zeit  JMunich  1982]  102— 
07;  Orlandos,  Monast.Arch.  100—08). 

UT.  I’.  Magclaiino,  “The  Bath  of  L.eo  the  Wise,"  in 
Maistor  225—90.  V.  Rondic,  V.  Popocic,  Caritìn  Grad  (Bel- 
grade  1977)  130-95,  399-52.  H.  Hunger,  “/um  Bade- 
wesen  in  byzantinisclien  Rlostcrn,”  ShWtni  110.367  (Yienna 
1980)  353-64.  -K.M.K..  W.L. 


HYPOMNEMA  (Ú7róp.í'i7p.a),  term  designating 
carious  kinds  of  documents  (e.g.,  in  P.Cair.Masp. 
I  67303,  II  67131).  A  hypomnerna  petition  was 
addressed  to  tlie  emperor;  the  response  to  it  was 
called  lysis  (see  Rescrii’t  um)  or  semeiosis.  A  letter 
of  Patr.  Alhanasios  I  ( HegPatr ,  fasc.  4,  110.1774) 
mentions  hypomnestilta  as  short  doeuments  com- 
piled  in  the  patriarchal  chancellery  and  goes  on 
to  complain  about  the  greed  of  copyists  wbo  made 
such  cornpilations;  it  is  plausiblc  that  the  patriarch 
was  referring  to  petitions.  Usually,  however,  the 
patriarchal  clianeellery  defined  the  term  differ- 
ently.  I11  eariier  documents  hypomnema  designated 
synodal  decisions  or  minutes  (e.g.,  synodal  hypo- 
rnnemata  of  29  Sept.  394 — ■ RegPatr ,  fasc.  1,  no.io), 
but  evidently  from  the  loth  C.  onward  it  applied 
to  a  patriarchal  decree.  I'he  brst  case  of  its  use  is 
allegedly  a  lost  act  of  Nicholas  1  Mystikos  of  923 
{RegPalr,  fasc.  2,  no.684),  but  it  is  only  called  a 
hypomnema  by  Patr.  Nicholas  III  in  1084.  A  pa- 
triarchal  hypornnema  (e.g.,  the  act  of  Matthew  I  of 
1398 — RegPatr,  fasc.  6,  110.3066)  was  a  solemn 
decree  providec!  with  a  seal  and  signaturc;  the 
designation  sigilliodes  hypomnerna  was  sometimes 
employed  (sigii.lion  from  the  mid-igth  C.  on- 
ward).  A  hypomrtema  decision  or  record  could  be 
produced  in  other  offìces;  thus  Theodore  of  Ni- 
caea  (mid-ioth  C.),  in  a  letter  to  the  eparch  Con- 

Mdiiuuc,  uiciiuuiij  ciiut  wfiivìui  3  V.  ICC 

mata ”  (Darrouzès,  Epistoliers  304.7). 

A  special  official,  the  hypomnematographos,  is 
rnentioned  in  the  toth-C.  tahtihon  of  Benesevic 
(Oikonomides,  Listes  251.26)  and  later  texts.  In 
tlie  above-cited  letter  of  Patr.  Athanasios,  ho  epi 
ton  hypomnematon  is  one  of  the  senior  offitials  of 
the  patriarchal  chancellery.  Hypomnerna  was  also  a 
form  of  panegyric  of  a  saint,  e.g.,  the  hypomnemala 
on  the  Twelve  Prophets  (BHG  1591)- 

LiT.  Dölger-Karayannopulos,  Urhindenlehre  82—85.  Dar- 
rouzès,  Ofpkm  362L  399-426.  -A.K. 
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HYPOSTASIS  (imóaTacriç,  lit.  “substancc’’),  an 
ancient  terrn  used  bv  philosophers  and  scientists 
primarily  to  dcsignate  individual  or  real  existencc; 
Plotinos  applied  it  to  his  supreme  principles — 
the  One,  Inteliect,  and  Soul.  The  word  appears 
in  the  New  Testament  hve  times  without  having 
any  technical  meaning,  and  in  its  use  by  31'd-C. 
theologians  it  was  not  dearly  distinguished  from 
uusia  (substance);  at  the  First  Council  of  Nicaea 
it  was  used  as  a  synonym  for  ousìa.  As  late  as  the 
Council  of  Serdica  hypostasis  was  conceived  of 
as  real  existencc,  and  the  acceptance  of  individual 
divine  hypostases  proclaimed  heretical.  Only  at 
the  Council  of  Alexandria  in  3611  did  Athanasios 
of  Alexandria  approve  tfie  difference  between  the 
terms  hypostasis  and  ousia,  and  in  the  wake  oí  the 
creed  of  the  First  Council  of  Constantinople  in 
381  the  Cappadocian  interpretation  of  the  Trin- 
ity  as  three  hypostases  and  one  ousia  became 
canonical. 

Hypostasis  was  contrasted  to  the  substance  or 
nature  of  the  divinity,  and  defined  as  the  indi- 
vidual  property  ( idiotes )  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit,  whereas  ousia — as  an  individual  real- 
ity — was  the  element  they  shared  ( hoinon )  that 
presupposed  a  Stoic  ontology.  In  Christology  hy- 
postasis  was  equated  with  the  concept  of  person 
at  the  Council  of  Chalcf.don  (451).  ’Fhis  teaching 
was  further  cleveloped  by  John  of  Caesarea  and 
Leoniios  of  Byzantium  who  defined  the  hypos- 
tasis  as  “being-for-itself”  (katìi  heauten  einai),  dis- 
cerning  two  degrees  of  individuation,  the  nature 
and  the  person;  this  formula  was  analyzed  by 
Maximos  thf.  Confessor  and  Anastasios  of  Sinai 
(ed.  Uthemann,  Viae  I)ux  22.4.85—86  [P  303]). 

The  distinction  between  ousia  and  hypostasis 
was  not  fully  understood  iti  the  Latin  West,  which 
tended  to  translate  both  terrns  as  suhstantia;  this 
accounted  for  the  Eastern  opinion  that  the  West 
was  Nestorian,  that  is,  that  the  concept  of  two 
natures  was  in  fact  the  concept  of  two  hypostases 
in  Christ.  This  linguistic  misunderstanding  ap- 
pears  in  John  of  Caesarea  and  Anastasios  of  Sinai. 

lit.  H.  Dörrie,  Fiypostasis  (Göttingen  1955).  A.  de  Hal- 
leux,  "  ‘Hypostase'  et  ‘|>er.s(>nne’  dans  la  formucion  du  dogme 
trinitaire,"  RHt.  79  (1984)  313-69,  625-70.  Prestige,  Cotl 
162-90.  Wolfson,  Philosophy  319-21.  K.-H.  L’themann,  "Das 
anthropologischc  Modcîl  der  hypostatisehen  Union,”  Kle- 
ronomia  14  (1982)  215—312.  Idem.  “Dus  anthropologisehe 
Modell  der  hypostatischen  Union  bei  Maximus  t’ontessor,” 
m  Maximus  Confessor,  ed.  F.  Hein/.er,  C.  Sehönborn  (Fri- 
bourg  1982)  223-33.  -R.-II.L. 


HYPOTHEC  (vno0y)Kr),  íit.  “deposit,  plcdge”),  in 
Roman  law,  a  type  of  pledge  or  security.  It  dif- 
í'ered  from  a  pignus  in  that  the  object  pledged 
remainecl  with  the  debtor,  even  tliough  the  rights 
of  possession  were  vested  in  the  creditor.  Justini- 
anic  law  and  Byz.  legal  tcxtbooks  retained  the 
Roman  distinction  between  hypothec  and  pignus: 
thcis,  a  scholion  to  liasil.  25. 1 . 1  rejects  as  mistaken 
the  application  of  the  term  hypotheke  to  a  pignus 
(enechyrou),  arguing  that  thc  pignu.s  was  contracted 
by  rhe  pbysical  transfer  of  the  ohjcct,  thc  hypothec 
“by  simple  agreement  (syrnphonon)."  A  pledge 
without  any  actual  physical  transfer  of  tlie  object 
w'as  known  in  late  Byz.  practice;  an  act  of  1285 
describes  the  case  of  Thcodore  Branas  who  loaned 
a  man  1.33  litrai  of  silver;  when  the  man  died 
and  his  widow  could  not  repay  the  loan,  she 
pledged  olivc  trees  to  Branas  equivalent  to  the 
amount  of  the  debt.  She  retained  the  right  to 
regain  her  trees  after  having  repaid  the  loan;  no 
interest  is  mentioned  (MM  4:1 14.21-28). 

The  term  “general  hypothek e,”  however,  is  used 
in  documents  with  the  meaning  of  “guarantee” 
(e.g.,  Docheiar.  110.3. 3— 4;  Lavra  1,  no.53.6),  ap- 
plied  not  to  a  pledge  but  to  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  land.  The  term  rhelhe  hypolheke,  in  the  will  of 
Theodore  Kerameas  of  1284,  refers  to  a  certain 
piece  ofland  used  as  security  for  a  loan  (Laura  2, 
110.75.40-42). 

lit.  Bucklund,  Roman  Law  475Í.  Kaser.  PriyalrechL  2, 
par.251.4.  -A.K. 

HYRTARENOS,  THEODORE,  early  i4th-C. 
writer  and  teacher  in  Constantinople;  born  in 
Hyrtakos  on  the  Kyzikos  peninsula  (F.  Dölger,  BZ 
31  [1931]  4 1 1  f ).  Hyrtakenos  ('Y pTCtKr)vó<;)  is  known 
only  from  his  writings,  which  inclnde  an  enkomion 
of  Andronikos  II  and  monodies  for  Michael  IX, 
lrene-Yolanda  of  Montferrat,  and  Nikephoros 
Choumnos.  Hc  also  wrote  a  panegyric  of  the 
Theotokos  anci  an  enkomion  of  the  anchorite  An- 
inas  the  miraclc  worker.  His  ekphrasis  on  the  Gar- 
den  of  St.  Anne  is  based  on  a  picture  that  he 
reports  having  seen. 

His  93  surviving  letters  are  addressed  to  such 
luminaries  as  Andronikos  II,  Patr.  John  XIII  Gly- 
kvs  (S.I.  Kourouses,  EF.BS  41  [1974]  344—53)- 
Nikephoros  Chouinnos,  and  esp.  Theodore  Me- 
tochites  (21  letters).  In  them,  he  complains  about 
his  straitened  circumstances  (surely  exaggerat.ed) 
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and  appeals  lur  a  sitere.sion  (])avment  in  monev  or 
arain)  íbr  his  ser\  ices  as  ;i  teacher  and  placemem 
on  the  state  payroll.  One  letter  includes  a  retjtiest 
Jbr  a  coat  lined  with  fox  tur.  Other  lettets  describe 
his  exchange  oí  books  with  Iriends.  rctpiests  lor 
copies  of  MSS,  and  reíerences  to  his  own  library. 
Constantinc  Loukites,  who  was  in  Trebi/.oncl, 
coinmissioned  him  to  purchase  a  copv  of'the  ()d\\- 
sey  in  Constantinople  (ep.ijb).  Hyrtakenos  was  well 


read  in  classical  literature;  his  corresponclence 
contains  an  unusual  number  of  mythological  al- 
lusions  and  citations  of  ancient  authors. 

Ki).  Lettcrs — ect.  t.J.tî.  I.aPorte  du  Ifieil,  in  \'utin‘s  et 
extrriits  t;  ( 1 798)  yoij— 44:  ij  ( 1  800)  1  -48.  h'.nhomìa.  nioiiodies. 
and  ehjjlirasis — -ed.  Hoissoiuide.  AnnOr  1:1*48—42;  2:409— 
ö;d  :î:  1-70. 

i-i  1 .  Beck.  Hirclte  (i<ji.  Hunger.  I.it.  1:184.  Tuseultm- 
I.exikott  776.  -A.M.  I A[).K. 


IAMBLICHOS  (’IájU./3Atxoç).  Ncoplatonist  phi- 
losophcr;  horn  Chalkis  (in  Coclc-Syria)  ca.250, 
ciicd  ca.325.  Iamblit  hos  snpposedly  learncd  about 
Nkoi’i.atonism  f'rorn  Porpiiyry  in  Roine.  I.ater 
hc  estahlished  his  own  school  at  Apameia  in  Svria, 
where  hc  cxpoundcd  a  mixture  oí'  Ncoplalonism, 
Pythagorcan  thouglu,  and  eastcrn  mysticism  to 
thc  detriment  of'thc  thcories  of'  Pl.o  i  inos,  f  urther 
dazzling  his  sludents  with  genuine  or  stage-man- 
agcd  f'cats  oí  dainoyance  and  lcvitation.  His  namc 
bccame  talismanic  among  the  pagan  rearguard 
opposition  to  Christianity,  esp.  Emp.  Jui.iAN. 

His  cxtant  writings  comprisc  a  Lif’e  of  Pythag- 
oras,  a  Protreptiìius  (or  Exharlation  to  Philosuphy), 
ancl  threc  mathematical  trcatises;  the  authorship 
of  On  lìie  Mysleries,  a  dcfense  of  magic,  is  disputed 
but  it  is  probably  an  authentic  work  of  Iamblichos. 
A  fragmcnt  of  liis  treatise  011  rhetoric  survives. 
Commentaries  on  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  Chal- 
dean  oraclcs  are  mostly  Iost,  as  are  thc  essays  On 
the  Soul  (some  fragmcnts  survive  in  Stobaios)  and 
On  the  Gods.  Eunapios  ok  Sardis  ( Lives  of  the  Soph,- 
isls  458  [p.362])  deprecates  his  uncouth  style.  Iam- 
blichos  inHucnced  thc  coursc  of  Neoplatonism 
through  both  his  writings  an<f  his  pupils,  eclecti- 
cally  importing  all  manner  of  superstitions  and 
castern  beliefs,  perverting  mysticism  into  magic, 
and  fìtting  these  new  elemcnts  into  an  ever  more 
cxpanding  and  abstruse  system  with  a  heavy  re- 
liance  on  trinitarian  subdivisions. 

t:n.  De  vita  pythagorica  Uber,  t-d.  I..  Dcubner  (I.cip/ig 
1 937;  rp.  Stuttgart  1973).  Protreptinu,  cd.  E.  Pistclli  (Leipzig 
1H8S;  rp.  Stutlgart  1  y<>7).  I.es  mystères  d'F.gypte,  ed.  F..  dcs 
Places  (Paris  igtifi).  with  Fr.  tr.  Kne.  tr.  T.  l‘avlor  íLondon 
1968).  Theologoumena  arithmeticae'1,  cd.  V.  de  Falco  ( l.cipzig 
>975)- 

t.rr.  Armstrong,  Philosophy  299-301.  B.I).  Larsen,y«m- 
hlique  de  Chalcis  (Aarhus  1972).  J.F.  Finamore,  lamblichus 
und  the  Theory  of  the  Yehicle  of  the  Soul  (Chico,  CaliL,  1985). 
J.  Vanderspoel,  “lamblichus  at  Daphne,”  CRBS  29  (1988) 
83-86.  ‘  -B.B. 

IAMBOL  (Aióp.7ro\(ç),  city  in  eastern  Bnlgaria  on 
the  river  ITinclza,  sometimes  identified  tis  late 
Roman  Diospolis.  ()n  the  route  froin  Adrianople 
to  the  passes  over  the  Balkan  range,  Iambol  playcd 


an  important  role  in  hostílities  hctwecn  Bvz.  and 
Bulgaria  as  wcll  as  in  confrontations  with  invaders 
from  the  steppes.  Cecled  to  Bulgaria  by  Justinian 
II  in  705,  it  was  recaptured  in  the  niid-8th  C.  by 
Constantine  V  and  ietaken  in  812  by  Krum.  After 
John  1  I  zimiskes  captured  it  in  971,  it  remained 
in  Byz.  hands  íor  two  centuries.  In  1049  the  Byz. 
general  Constantine  Arianites  was  defeated  by  the 
Peclienegs  at  lambol,  and  in  1093/4  l'ie  c*ty  sur- 
ìendered  to  the  Cumans,  who  held  it  briefly. 
Front  ca.i  190  it  was  incorporated  in  the  Secortd 
Bulgarian  Empire.  In  the  late  1 3t.l1  C.  lambol 
clianged  hands  several  times;  during  the  1 4th  C. 
it  was  a  Bulgarian  frontier  city,  twice  taken  and 
brieffy  occupied  by  the  Byz.  An  inscription  rec- 
ords  the  setting  up  ofa  coluntn,  no  doubt  to  mark 
the  froritier,  by  Ivan  Alkxander  in  1356/7.  In 
1 373  the  Ortoman  Turks  concjuered  Iambol. 

lit.  V.  Gjuzelev,  “Jambol  v  cpoehata  na  püi  vata  i  norata 
bülgarstata  dürzava."  in  Isturija  na  grad  Jambol,  ed.  Z.  Ata- 
nasov  (Sofia  1976)  43—69.  Ph.  Malingoudis,  Die  mittelalter- 
lichen  hyrillisclien  Inschrijten  der  Hämus-Halbinsel,  1:  Díe  bul- 
ganschen  Inschriften  (ThessaloniRe  1979)  84-86.  -R.B. 

IASITES  (Tacrtrrjç),  a  noble  faniiiy  known  from 
ca.  1000.  Some  were  generals,  such  as  Nikephoros, 
strategos  of  Cherson,  and  Michael,  archori  of  Iberia, 
who  commanded  thc  troops  sent  in  1047  against 
I.eo  Tornirios.  Another  (Michael?)  Iasites  mar- 
ried  Eudokia,  Alexios  I’s  daughter,  ca.i  1  10,  but 
soon  fell  from  imperial  favor  and  was  expelled 
from  the  palace;  perhaps  his  support  of  John 
1 1  ai.os  causecl  hís  dismissal.  The  lasitai  were  also 
related  to  the  Eeroui.arioi.  Some  of  them  tounded 
a  inonastery  in  Constantinople  before  1 158.  Later 
Iasitai  are  known  as  judges  (Constantine,  epi  ton 
deeseun),  fìscal  officials  (lasites,  praktor  of  Bulgaria 
before  1108),  courtiers  (Leo,  komes  tou  staulou), 
members  of  the  clergy  (Michael,  metropolitan  of 
Nikomedeia,  1285—89),  and  literatí  (the  monk 
and  hagiographer  Job  in  the  1270S,  Gregory  in 
the  1 4tli  C.). 

lit.  Seilit,  fíleisiegel  139-41.  Laurcnt,  Corpus  2,  nos.  253, 
923.  PIJ’,  nos.  7956—60.  -A.K. 
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IASOS  (’lacróç),  roasiai  <ìtv  on  a  ]>cninsula  in 
Caria,  wcst  oí  Myi.asa.  It  appcars  in  writt.cn 
sourccs  only  as  a  basc  ofthc  Kik\ kkuaioi  ai  ihcnic 
and  as  a  sullragan  l)ishopric  oí  Achrodisias;  it  is 
last  mentioncd  in  the  iath  (i.  Its  cxcavated  rc- 
mains,  howcver.  pro\idc  considcrahlc  inlonna- 
tion  about  thc  lií'c  of’a  small  R\/.  citv.  Dunng  latc 
antiquily,  Iasos  maintaincd  its  c:i\  i<  buildings,  addcd 
scvcral  churches,  and  cxpandcd  to  tlie  adjacctu 
mainland  whcre  largc  houscs,  whose  rcmains  in- 
dicatc  nuich  activity  in  proccssing  agricultural 
products,  wcrc  built.  lts  iorum  was  dcmolishcd 
in  thc  bth  C.  Af'ter  the  yth  C.,  tlic  apparcnt  datc 
oí  a  new  fbrtification  wail,  somc  parts  of  ilic  city 
werc  abandoned  and  others  changcd  as  public 
and  privatc  structurcs  were  ruincd  and  built  ovcr 
with  small  houses.  Thc  rcmains  ol  thcsc  domestic 
huildings  havc  providcd  evidcncc  lor  manufac- 
ture  oí’  pottery,  glass,  ancl  iron  producLS.  Iasos 
had  evident.iy  bccoinc  smallcr  and  poorcr  bv  thc 
tiinc  of  thc  dated  evidencc  fçjth —  loth  C.).  Rc- 
mains  indicatc  occupation  through  thc  1 3 1 h 
the  rcgion  fell  to  the  Turks  beforc  ìafìy. 

lit.  Anmianu  dtlla  srnn/a  itaiìtnm  <ii  arrht'tiìogia  ili  Alntr 
39/40  (1961/2)  505-7 1 ;  43/4  (1965/6)  401-546;  45/6  ( 1967/ 
8)  537—90;  47/8  (1969/70)  461—532.  I.a\iosa,  “lasos 
1 98.4.”  ÂuatSt  35  (1985)  193Í. 


IATROSOPHISTES  (c«rpo<To</n<TTpç),  terin  aj>- 
plied  to  teachers  of  medicinc  and  skilied  i»hysi- 
cians.  latrosophisUii,  who  survivcd  as  a  class  through 
thc  7th  C.,  w'erc  olten  suspected  of  cryptopagan- 
ism:  Sojihronios  of  Jerusalcm,  in  the  Miracles  ol 
Kyros  and  John  (ed.  Marcos,  ch.30.2),  tells  of 
Gcsios,  an  Alcxandrian  iatrosophìstes,  who  allcg- 
edly  was  baptizcd  nnder  compnlsion  and  uttered 
a  Homeric  couplet  whilc  in  thc  (bnt.  Only  after 
the  saints  cured  his  painful  ílluess  (wliich  his  own 
profcssional  skill  had  bcen  unablc  10  correct)  <lid 
Gesios  convert  to  Ghristianity.  The  cults  of  heal- 
ing  martyrs  stich  as  Kyros  and  John  or  Artcmios 
competcd  with  tlie  iatrosophistai  for  dicnts  hy  puh- 
lishing  mirade  collcctions  that  criticized  the  iatro- 
sophisfai  for  arrogance,  high  fees,  and  dinícal  fail- 
ure.  hiMPHANios  of  Salamis  in  Panarion  64.67.5 
speaks  of  “iatrosophistic  trickery,”  associating 
meclical  skill  with  niagic.  Thc  tcrm  is  used  occa- 
sionally  in  later  tcxts  (e.g..  Theophilos  Protospa- 
tharios  and  thc  Soiuia),  but  Theopluines  thc  Con- 


fcssor  jjrclcrs  a  “scparatcd”  forni,  and  spcaks  of 
a  suphistes  of  incdical  science  (Thcoph.  582.18). 

-F.R.T. 

IATRUS  ('larpóç).  latc  Roman  strongliolcl  (phrou- 
rion  in  Prok<>pios,  polis  in  Simokattes)  in  Moesia 
II  on  thc  Daiiubc.  near  the  modcrn  Bulgarian 
\  illagc  of  Krivina,  cast  ol  Noyae.  lt  was  lounded 
aftcr  293,  probably  in  thc  carly  41  Ii  C.,  as  a  mili- 
tary  station,  and  is  characterized  by  a  uniform 
building  plan  (around  thc  vi.a  principalis  leading 
to  thc  hcadquartcrs)  and  a  relative  uniformity  in 
thc  (eramìc  typcs  íbund  therc.  latrus  fiourished 
<a. 370— 420,  the  barbarian  imasions  hacing  no 
rccogni/ahlc  impact  on  its  prospcrity.  At  this  tirne 
it  atquired  thc  diaracter  of  a  civilian  scttlement, 
with  inore  diversiíied  buiidings  aiul  ccramics  (28 
amphora  typcs,  as  opposcd  to  12  during  the  pre- 
vious  period).  Thc  invasion  of  thc  Huns  in  422 
destroycd  latrus,  and  when  it  rccovered  at  the 
cnd  oí  the  51)1  (',.,  thc  settlenient  was  smaller  and 
huinbler;  ho\vcvcr,  a  basiüca  of  the  6th  C.  has 
been  discovered.  Iatrus  was  probahly  abandoned 
l)\  thc  By/.  soon  after  600  and  icplaccd  by  a 
village  with  semisubtcr rancan  habitations  and  lo- 
cal  (possibly  Uac:o-(ìktan)  ceramics.  The  Slavic 
infiltratioii  (Htb-ytb  C.)  was  slow  and  peaceful, 
typical  Slavic  ccramics  cxisting  side  by  side  with 
tbc  latc  Roman  provincial  types.  The  scttlement 
secins  to  havc  been  destroyed  by  the  Hungarians 
in  895/6  and  again  by  Sv;jaiosi.av  in  968/9.  The 
discovery  of  Byz.  coins  of  the  1  ìtb  C.  and  of  a 
badly  preservcd  scal  of  “\7r[«/]cgo[,v]  [D]cmctr[ios] 
[K]ata|kaIon?]”  (latrus-Krivina  [ infra ]  1:207)  indi- 
calcs  a  Byz.  presetice  in  the  arca. 

li  i.  Iatru.i-Krivina,  3  vols.  (Bcrliu  1979-86).  T.  Ivanov, 
“S< hnitquvllvn  und  gcographist  hc  Rartcn  zur  («eschichte 
v«n  lairus,”  Kti/i  47  (1966)  5-10.  G.  v«n  Bülow,  “Die 
winschafilit  he  Km\vit:klung  dcs  spütrömischen  I.imeskas- 
tclls  latrus  in  Nicdcnnosicn,”  /f.S  )i  (1980)  181-87. 

-A.K. 

IBAS  (’l)3äç),  bishop  of  Edessa  (435-49,  451- 
57);  died  Edcssa  28  Oct.  457.  A  professor  in  the 
school  oí  Edessa,  lbas  is  said  to  have  translated 
works  of  Aristotlc,  I  hcodorc  of  Mopsuestia,  and 
Diodoros  of  Tarsos  into  Syriac.  An  aclherent  of 
the  Aniioohf.nf.  S011001.  and  an  ardenl  anti- 
Monophysiic.  Ibas  was  at  loggcrhcads  with  Rab- 
bui.a,  thc  bishop  of  F.dcssa.  ln  433  hc  had  to  ieave 
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thc  city,  but  aftcr  Rabbula's  death  succecdcd  him 
as  bishop.  He  was,  however,  unable  to  ìnaintain 
peace  in  the  church:  he  was  accused  of  Nestori- 
anism,  and,  although  vinclicated  ;it  hcarings  con- 
ducted  in  Tyre  and  Bcrytus,  he  was  deposed  bv 
the  “Robber”  Council  o(  Enti  sus  in  449.  T'he 
Council  of  Chaccf.don  returned  hirn  to  his  see, 
where  he  rernained  until  his  deatlr. 

Of  Ibas’s  works  only  a  letter  to  Mari,  bishop  of 
Rtesiphon  (Seleukeia  on  the  Tigris),  has  sur- 
vived— in  a  Greck  translation  of  thc  original  Syr- 
iac  text  (ACO,  tom.  II,  vol.  i,  pt. 3. 32-34).  Al- 
though  Ibas  reproached  Nestorios  for  rejection 
of  the  title  Theotokos,  all  his  poleinics  were  di- 
rect.ed  against  Cyril  of  Alexandria  whoin  Ibas 
saw'  as  the  successor  of  Apollinaris  of  Laodikeia. 
The  fathers  of  Chalcedon  approved  the  theology 
expressed  in  his  Ietter,  but  Ibas’s  views  continued 
to  be  controversial  long  after  his  death,  and  he 
was  condenrned  in  553  during  the  Affair  of  the 
Thrle  Chaptf.rs.  After  Ibas’s  death  many  of  his 
partisans,  teachers  and  students  of  the  school  of 
Edessa,  moved  to  Nisibis. 

LiT.  A.  d’Alès,  “I.a  lettre  d’Ibas  à  Marès  le  Persian," 
RechScReL  22  (1932)  5-25.  J.-M.  Sauget,  DPAC  2:1735!. 

— T.E.O. 

IBERIA  ÇlfÌTjpía),  northeasternniost  theme  of 
thc  Byz.  Empire,  created  by  Basil  II  from  the 
inheritance  of  David  of  TayrYTao.  The  precise 
date  of  its  creatìon  is  controversial;  the  theme  was 
probably  organized  soon  after  Basil’s  campaign  of 
1001  and  consiclerably  earlier  than  1022,  when  it 
was  consolidatecl  by  the  emperor’s  Iberían  cam- 
paign.  The  territories  of  the  theme  first  consistcd 
of  David’s  domains,  stretching  southward  along 
tlie  east.ern  Byz.  frontier  ancl  into  central  Ar- 
menia,  where  it  included  the  city  of  Mantzikert. 
In  1045,  the  lands  oí  the  Bagratid  kingdom  of 
Sirak  became  part  of  the  therne  and  its  adminis- 
trative  ceriter  shifted  to  Ani.  The  Seljuks  captured 
this  city  in  1064,  but  in  1064/5  the  Bagratid  king- 
dom  of  Kars  entered  the  theme,  which  induded 
southern  Tayh'/Tao,  Basean,  and  Kars,  uritil  it 
disappeared  in  the  1070S  when  the  Seljuks  ad- 
vanced  into  iinperial  territory. 

ciT.  V.A.  Arutjunova-ridanjan,  Annjane-chalkiiltmit\  m 
wstocnych  granicarh  Vizantijskoj  imperii  (XI  v.)  (Erevan  1980) 
108-35.  Hr-  Bartikjan.  “O  feme  ‘Iverija,'  ”  Yesinih  nhscesl- 
irnnych  nauk  Arm.  A\  12  (1974)  (18-79.  b. M .  Yuzbashian, 


“L'administration  by/.amine  en  Armcnie  aux  X'— XT  si- 
èdes,”  RF.Ami  n.s.  10  (1973-74)  154-83.  -N.G.G. 

IBERIANS  ( "IfìyjpoL ).  The  term  “Iberia”  was  nsed 
in  Greek  with  various  meanings.  Constantine  VII 
Porphyrogetinetos  (De  adm.  imp.  23)  notes  that  it 
could  niean  Spain  or  Georgia  in  the  Caucasus. 
Georgian  Iberia  corresponds  with  K'art'li,  the 
eastern  part  of  the  medieval  Georgian  kingdom 
(see  Georgia),  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  therne  of  Iberia,  which  included  part  of 
northern  Armcnia  but  not  K'art'li.  The  various 
peoples  of  the  Cancasus  were  often  confused; 
thus  John  Tzetzes  calls  the  Iberians,  Abchasians, 
ancl  Alans  one  peoplc  (P.  Gautier,  REtì  28  [1970] 
208). 

“Iberian”  vvas  also  used  for  Armenians  who 
belonged  to  the  Chalcedonian  rathcr  than  the 
Gregorian  Monophysite  church  (V.A.  Arutjumna- 
Fidanjan,  Armjane-rhallúdonity  >ui  uostocnych  granicach 
Vizantijskoj  imperii  [Erevan  1980J),  those  whom 
Armenian  sources  pejoratively  call  cayt'  (see  Tza- 
tüi).  Hence  the  typikon  of  Gregory  Parolrianos 
permits  only  “Iberians”  in  his  monastery.  The 
term  “Iberian”  could  also  be  applied  to  inhabi- 
tants  of  the  theme  of  Iberia  or,  in  its  narrowest 
sense,  to  a  monk  from  the  monastery  of  Iveron. 

i.iT.  V.A.  Arutjunova-Fidanjan,  “  Tver'  v  vizantijskidi 
istocnikach  XI  v„”  fíanher  Matenadarani  11  (1973)  46-67. 

-R.T. 


IBERON  MONASTERY.  See  Iyf.ron  Monas- 

TF.RY. 


IBN  AL-CADÎM  (or  Kamäl  al-Dín),  Arab  historian 
and  Ayyübid  ofhcial;  born  Aleppo  1 192,  died 
Cairo  1262.  He  was  a  member  of  a  prominent 
family  that  discharged  various  official  responsi- 
iniities  uncier  liie  successive  dynasiic  regirnes  in 
Aleppo  (see  Berroia).  He  himself,  after  studies 
in  Aleppo,  Damascus,  Jerusalem,  Baghdad,  and 
the  Hijaz,  served  in  Aleppo  as  a  diplomatic  sec- 
retary,  as  a  judge,  and  later  as  the  chief  minister 
of  the  Ayyûbid  regime.  In  1260,  as  ihe  Mongols 
approached,  ibn  aI-cAdIm  Hed  from  Aleppo  to 
Egypt.  When  they  withdrew',  he  revisited  his  na- 
tive  city,  found  it  destroycd,  and  returned  to 
Cairo. 
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Ibn  a!-cAdîm  wrote  several  works,  the  inost  im- 
portant  of  which  are  his  two  major  books  on 
Aleppo.  The  Ultimate  (Tuest  of  the  Histon  of  Aleppo, 
of  which  ten  unpublished  MS  volunies  survive,  is 
an  alphabetically  arranged  bìographical  dictio- 
nary  of  men  connected  with  Aleppo.  His  second 
historical  book,  The  Quintessen.ce  of  Aleppo's  History, 
offers  a  chronological  presentation  of  material 
gathered  for  the  dictionary.  I'he  chronicle  encls 
in  the  year  1243.  It  has  the  great  merit  of  com- 
piling  all  sources,  and  of  recording  various  opin- 
ions  on  historical  events  and  presenting  the  events 
in  chronoiogical  order  or  according  to  political 
states.  It  ineludes  Aleppo’s  relations  witli  the  Byz. 
during  the  ìoth  C.  and  the  Crusader  period. 

ed.  Ultimate  Quest — partial  Fr.  tr.  C.  Barbier  de  Mev- 
nard,  RHC  Orient.  3:695—732.  Qu intes.se iire,  partial  ed.  S. 
Dahhän,  3  voIs.  (Damascus  1  y .-5 1  —08).  I  r.  tr.  C.  Barhier  de 
Meynard,  RHC  Orient.  3:577—732.  E.  Blochet,  “Hisioire 
d’Alep  de  Kamal-al-Dîn,”  ROl.  3  (18(35)  509—65;  3  (1896) 
I45-‘-!25;  5  ( 1  h97)  37->«7;  f)  (1H98)  1— 49 

UT.  S.  Dahan  in  I.ewis-Holt,  Histtrrians,  111-13.  8  Lewis, 
Ei2  3:6956  — A.S.F.. 

IBN  AL-ATHÎR,  or  ' I zz  al-Dín  Abü’I-Hasan  'AIí 
ibn  Muhanimad,  Arab  historian;  born  Jazîrat  ibn 
'Uinar  (on  the  Tigris)  13  May  1160,  died  Mosul 
June  1233.  horn  into  a  prosperous  scholarly  fam- 
ily  w’ell  connected  with  the  Zangids,  he  receiyed 
an  excellent  education  and  became  a  pricate  scholar 
enjoying  official  patronage.  He  traveled  fre- 
quently,  esp.  to  Syria,  w'here  he  witnessed  some 
of  the  campaigns  of  Salaoin  and  eventually  set- 
tled  in  Aleppo. 

He  composed  several  biographical  works  and  a 
history  of  the  Zangids  but  is  best  known  fbr  his 
Consummate  History,  a  vast  work  (from  Creation  to 
1231)  considered  the  acme  of  Arabic  annalistic 
historiography.  The  eariier  chapters.  though 
Iargely  based  on  al-TABARî,  contain  valuable  ac- 
counts  (mostly  on  military  campaigns)  from  other 
sources  now  lost.  For  the  1  üth- 1  gth  C.,  he  writes 
from  personal  knowledge  and  contemporary  in- 
formants;  though  uncjuestionably  preoccupied 
elsewhere,  he  offers  a  fragmentary  but  useful 
view  of  Byz.  military  history  for  1  164—1228.  He 
describes  the  maneuvering  betw'een  the  various 
powers  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  reception  of  refu- 
gee  Muslim  princes  in  Constantinople,  recounts 
several  disastrous  expeditions  of  the  Romnenoi 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  provides  details  on  the  Third 
Crusade,  including  Byz.  efforts  to  repel  Frederick 


I  Barbarossa  and  the  fall  of  Cyprus  to  Richard  I 
Lionheart  in  1  192.  The  Latin  concjuest  of  Con- 
stantinople  is  describcd  in  cletail.  Later  reports, 
though  rccounting  continuing  decline,  portray  Byz. 
as  a  stíll-formidable  power. 

n>.  Chruniean  tjuod  perfectissimum  inscribitw,  ed.  C.J. 
rornbeig,  12  vols.  (I.eíclcn  1851-76);  rp.  with  corr.  and 
add.  as  At-KûmU  fVl-ta’rikh,  13  voIs.  (Bcirut  1965-66).  Ex- 
trarts  tr.  J.T.  Rcinatici,  C.F.  Deliémcrv,  RIIC  Orient.  1:187- 
794.  2:1-  180. 

lit.  Brochclriiann,  l.ilteratur  1:3456,  supp.  1:587!’.  V'asi- 
licv,  fíyz.  Amhes  2.2:129—62.  E.  Rosemlial,  E I -  3:72 3 f.  D.S. 
Richards  in  Meiìiei'a!  Hìslorical  Writing  in  the  Christian  and 
Islcnnic  Worhls.  cd.  D.O.  Morgan  (London  1982)  76—108. 

-L.I.C. 

IBN  AL-QALÄNISI,  Arab  historian  of  Muslim 
Syria;  born  Damascus  ca.  1072,  died  there  17  March 
1  160.  A  mernber  of  a  promincnt  family  of  Da- 
mascns,  he  twice  served  as  its  chicí’  ìminicipal 
ofhcial  (râ’is).  He  is  best  know'ii  as  the  author  of 
thc  chronicle  Conlinuation  of  the  History  of  Damas- 
cus,  used  heavily  by  several  later  generations  of 
Muslim  historians.  It  covers  a  dramatic  period  of 
Syrian,  Mesopotaniian,  and  Fgyptian  history  ex- 
tencling  from  the  mid-ioth  C.  to  1  160,  overshad- 
owecl  by  the  changing  fortunes  of  Byz.,  Fätimid, 
CTusader,  and  Zangid  protagonists.  For  anterior 
historical  events,  ibn  al-Qalänisî  relied  on  Syro- 
Egyptian  arc:hives  and  minor  chronicles,  but  he 
based  the  c:overage  of  contemporary  develop- 
ments  on  his  own  observations,  eyewitness  ac- 
counts,  and  documentary  evidence.  Although  the 
work  of  ibn  al-Qalänisî  mainly  deals  with  politico- 
social  life  in  Dainascus  ancf  in  central  Syria  and 
Palestine,  it  constitutes  a  unique  chronicle  of  the 
fìrst  60  years  of  the  Crusader  period  written  from 
the  Arab  vantage  point. 

1:0.  History  oj  Damascus  563-555  a.h.,  ed.  H.F.  Amedroz 
(Beirut-Leiden  1908).  The  Dnmascus  Chronicìe  of  the  Crusades, 
ir.  H.A.R.  Gibb  (London  1932).  Damas  de  1075  à  1154,  tr. 
R.  I.e  Tourneau  (Damascus  1952). 

lit.  C.  Cahen,  “Note  d’historiographie  syrienne,  la  pre- 
inière  partie  de  l’hisloire  d’Ibn  al-Qalànisl,”  in  Arabic  arui 
Islainit  Stutlies  in  Honor  oj  Hamilton  A.R.  Gibb,  ed.  C.  Makdisi 
(Cambridge,  Mass.-Leiden  1965)  157—67.  -A.S.E. 

IBN  BATTLJTA,  more  fully  Shams  al-DTn  Abü 
‘Abdallâh  Mul.iammad  ibn  'Abdalläh,  celebrated 
Arab  traveler;  born  Tangier  1304,  died  Morocco 
ca.1369  or  1377.  A  jurist  by  education,  his  exten- 
sive  journeys  by  iand  and  sea  covered  all  Islamic 
lands  and  most  other  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa 
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and  induded  visits  to  the  Crimea,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Constantinople.  His  l  itwel.s  werc  dictated  in 
1355  at  the  request  of  tlie  sultan  of  Moroeco. 
Although  scholars  have  minor  qualms  ahout  his 
yeracity,  chronology,  and  the  “editorial”  role  of 
his  scrihe,  the  Trayt'ls  of'ibn  Battíita  are  an  invalu- 
ahle  primary  source  for  ì^tfi-C.  history.  His  ac- 
count  of  Asia  Minor  (visited  133 1—33)  recorcls  the 
rise  of  the  Ottoman  principality  under  Orhan;  it 
is  esp.  illuminating  on  the  processes  of  islamiza- 
tion,  turkihc;ition.  and  Byz.  decline.  His  report 
on  the  Crimean  Tatars  records  their  relations 
with  the  Palaiolcigoi,  including  the  marriage  of  a 
Bvz.  princess  to  their  khan.  During  a  tìve-week 
visit  to  Constantinople  (late  1331),  having  arrived 
via  the  Crirnea  with  the  caravan  of  the  returning 
Byz.  princess,  ibn  Battûta  inet  Emp.  Andronikos 
III  ancl  toured  markets,  churches,  and  monaster- 
ies.  Valuable  because  oí  the  uniqueness  of  his 
“private”  visit,  his  sympathctic;  account  also  en- 
ric.hes  our  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  1 4th- 
C.  Constantinople  and  Byz.-Islamic  mutual  per- 
ceptions. 

Ei).  Voyages,  ed.  C.  Defrémery,  B.R.  Sanguinetti,  4  vols. 
(Paris  1859-1922;  rp.  1982),  with  Fr.  tr.  Trayels,  tr.  H.A.R, 
Gibb,  3  vols.  (Cainbridge  1958—71). 

i.rr.  H.A.R.  Gibb,  “Notes  sur  les  voyages  d'Ibn  Battûta 
cn  Asie  Mineure  et  en  Russie,”  in  Etudes  d’Orientalisme 
dédiées  à  la  mémoire  de  Lém-Provem;aL,  vol.  1  (Paris  1962) 

1 25-33.  b  Hrbelc,  “The  Chronology  of  Ibn  Baçtüta’s  Trav- 
els,”  Archiv  Onentální  30  (1962)  409-68.  A.  Miquel, 
3;735f.  B. K.  Dunn,  The  Adueníures  of  Ihn  Battûta  (Berkeley, 
Calìf .,  1986).  — A.Sh. 


IBN  BIBl,  Arab  author  of  a  history,  written  in 
Persian,  of  the  Sf.ljurs  of  Asia  Minor  (Rüm);  íì. 
pjth  C.  His  father  served  as  secretary  at  the  chan- 
cellery  of  the  Seljuk  sultan  in  Ronya  and  went  on 
several  diplomatic  missions.  Ibn  Bíbl  himself  rnade 
a  career  at  the  same  court,  becomirig  the  head  of 
the  chancellery  of  the  secretariat  of  state. 


Ibll  Blbl’s  wol  k,  'Aluul  Cummuttth  [i.u.,  of  rAlä’aI- 
Dîn  Kay-qubäclh  1]  Concerning  cAlaid  Affairs,  com- 
pleted  in  1281/2,  draws  from  his  personal  expe- 
riences  at  the  court  and  covers  events,  including 
Seljuk-Byz.  relations,  froni  the  end  of  the  i2th  C. 
until  1282.  It  is  the  only  sourcc  of  information 
about  his  own  lìfe.  Apart  froin  the  inain  text 
(Istanbul,  Süleymaniye,  Aya  Sofya  2985),  there 
exist  an  abbreviated  Persian  version,  Mukhlasar, 
composed  in  1284/5  an  unknown  writer  while 
ibn  Bîbl  was  still  alivc,  and  a  Turkish  adaptation. 


written  in  the  early  151(1  C.  by  an  Ottoman  court 
historian,  Yazicioglu  cAlT. 

bd.  El-Evä mirul-'A laiyye  fî’ l-Umuri’l-'Ala'iyye,  ed.  N.  Lu- 
gal,  A.S.  Kr /1  (Ankara  1957).  [)ie  Seltsrhuhengeschichte,  tr. 
H.W.  Duda  (Copenhagcn  1959). 

i.rr.  P.  Melioranskij,  “Sel’dzuk-nanie  kak  istocnik  dlja 
istorii  Vizantii  v  XII  i  XIII  vekaeh,”  VizVrern  1  (1894)  613- 
40.  "  -A.S.E. 

IBN  HAWQAL,  more  fully  Abu  al-Qäsim  ihn  cAlî 
al-Nasîb,  Arab  geographer  of  the  systematic  sehool 
(see  Arab  Geographers);  born  Nisibis,  clied  after 
988.  His  Piclure  of  llie  Earlh  is  a  primary  document 
for  the  historical  geography  of  the  Islamic  world, 
Byz.,  and  other  lands.  As  a  merchant-scholar,  he 
traveled  widely  between  943  and  973,  visiting  the 
Caspian  Sea  region,  Fätimíd  Egypt,  North  Africa, 
Sicily,  Spain,  and  southern  Italy.  He  knew  the 
Arab-Byz.  frontier  rcgion  well  and  participated 
in  Arab  military  expeditions  into  eastern  Anatolia. 

His  book  (hrst  published  before  967  ancl  revised 
twice,  ca.977  ancl  988),  though  begun  indepen- 
dently,  is  essentially  a  recast  of  the  Roates  and 
Kìngdoms  of  hITstarhrí,  which  the  aging  author 
requested  him  to  edit  when  the  two  met  in  Bagh- 
dad  (951—52).  A  comparison  of  the  two  works, 
with  reference  to  Byz.,  the  Thughur  (see  cAwàsim 
and  Thughür),  Sicily,  and  Mediterranean  trade, 
reveals  ibn  Hawqal’s  inclependent  judgment  and 
sense  of  history,  as  well  as  his  concern  for  detail. 
His  maps  are  also  more  developed  and  show  some 
Byz.  themes  and  towns.  Equally  important  are  his 
insightful  remarks  on  Islamic  Sicily,  the  policies 
of  the  Hamdânids,  the  military  and  financial  pol- 
icies  of  Nikephoros  II  Phokas,  the  decline  of  the 
lslamic  Thughür,  and  the  impact  of  the  Byz. 
rec.onauûita.  Of  particular  interest  is  his  account  of 
the  Banû-Habîb  of  Nisihis,  cousins  of  the  Ham- 
dänids  who,  duringthe  reign  ofjohn  I  Tzimiskes, 
converted  to  Christianity  and  cooperated  with  the 
Byz.  in  their  campiaigns  against  the  Muslims.  Ibn 
Hawqal  reHects  subtle  Fâtimid  propaganda  and 
is  severely  critical  of  the  Hamdänids. 

eu.  Sûrat  al-Ard,  ed.  j.H.  Rramers  (I.eiden  1938).  Con- 
figuralnm  de  la  terre,  tr.  G.  Wiet,  revised  J.H.  Rramers  (Paris- 
Bcirul  1964). 

i.it.  Krackovskij,  Ceog.  I.il.  198—205.  A.  Miquel,  Eí'2 
3:786-88.  '  ‘  -A.Sh. 


IBN  JUBAYR,  more  fully  Abu  al-Husayn  ibn 
jubayr  Muhammad  ibn  Alimad,  Arab  traveler 
and  man  of  letters;  born  Yalencia  1145,  died 
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Alexandria  29  Nov.  1217.  Aíter  \vorking  as  a 
government  secretary  in  Arab  Granada  for  a  time, 
he  made  two  major  and  eventf  ul  sea  journevs  to 
Mecca  and  back  (1183—85  and  1189—91)  and  a 
less  eventful  one  in  1204  (Krackovskij,  itifra)  or 
1217  (I’ellat,  infra).  Only  the  first  journey  is  re- 
corded  in  ftis  extant  Travels.  Ostensibly  a  pilgrim 
to  Mecca,  his  maiii  itinerary  induded  Ceuta,  Sic- 
ily,  Alexandria,  Cairo,  jedda,  Mecca,  Madîna, 
Baghdad,  Aleppo,  Damascus,  Tyre,  Acre  (the  last 
two  were  in  Crusader  hands  at  the  time),  again 
Sicily,  Cartagena,  and  Granada.  He  traveled  on 
Genoese  sliips  both  ways  with  Christian  and  Mus- 
Iim  pilgrims  and  merchants. 

His  Travels ,  written  in  a  diary  form  giving  the 
names  of  Muslim  and  Christian  nionths,  is  an 
important  document  for  political,  economic,  and 
social  conditions  not  only  in  Islamic  lands  btil  also 
in  the  Mediterranean  world.  In  particular,  it  notes 
the  conflicts  and  peaceahle  contacts  between  Cru- 
saders  and  Muslims;  Byz.-Cienoe.se  relations;  and 
Sicily  undcr  William  II,  induding  thc  conditions 
of  Muslims.  It  gives,  moreover,  a  valuable  dcscrip- 
tion  of  the  cathedral  of  Palermo  and  a  uniqtie 
account  of'  the  Norman  court.  He  also  alludes  to 
Byz.-Norinan  relations  and  recorcfs  the  curious 
echoes  in  Sicily  of  recent  Seljuk  victories  over  Byz. 
Especially  interesting  is  his  report  on  Andronikos 
Fs  use  of  Muslim  troops  in  seizing  the  throne  in 
Constantinople  in  1182  (Hecht,  Ausscnpohtik  33). 

ed.  Rihlat  Ibn  Jubayr,  ed.  M.  de  Goeje  (I.eiden-l.ondon 
1907;  rp.  New  York  1973).  The  Trtweh  of  Ibn  Jubayr,  rr. 
R.J.C.  Broadhurst  (London  1952). 

i.it.  Kraíkovskij,  6Y og.  IÀt.  304-07  (Fr.  tr.  in  Canard, 
L' 'expayiîion,  pt.XI\'  [1960-61],  64—69).  C.  Pellat,  F.I~  3:745. 

— A.Sh. 

IBN  RHURDÄDHBEH,  more  fully  Abu  al-Qâsim 
'Ubaydallâh  ibn  'Abdalläh  ihn  Rhurdâdhbeh,  au- 
thor  of'  the  earliest  surviving  Arabic  administra- 
tive  geography,  including  vital  details  on  Byz.; 
born  Rhurâsän  ca.825,  died  Iraq  ca.912.  Of  Per- 
sian  origin,  he  grew  up  in  Baghdad,  where  he 
studied  Arabic  philology,  literature,  hislory,  ancf 
music.  He  was  director  of  posts  and  intelligence 
in  al-Jibäl  (ancient  Media)  and  a  boon  companion 
of  the  'Abbäsid  caliph  al-Muctamid  (870—92). 

Of  his  ten  books,  including  a  world  history,  only 
cxtracts  of  On  Entertainmmt  and  Musiral  Instru- 
ments ,  containing  references  to  Byz.  mlsic,  and 
an  incomplete  version  of  his  Routes  and  Kingdoms 


(coinposed  ca. 84(1— 70,  revised  ca.885)  survive.  His 
fame  rests  on  the  latter  book,  which  is  a  primary 
source  for  Islamic  administrative  and  economic 
history  as  well  as  Bvz.  military  administration.  His 
account  of  Byz.  is  based  mostly  on  the  lost  writings 
of  the  Arab  prisoner  al-jAR.Mî  (released  845),  but 
also  on  offìcial  documents.  It  preserves  a  curious 
report  of  an  Arab  sc  ientific  expedition  to  the  cave 
of  the  Sevkn  Si.eepers  of  Ephesus.  More  impor- 
tant  is  his  concisc  information  on  Gonstantinople; 
topography.  routes,  distances,  towns,  and  for- 
tresses  of  Asia  Minor;  official  Byz.  hierarchy;  army 
strength,  revenues,  and  organization;  and  the  first 
known  Arabic  list  of  B\z.  thlmes,  witli  the  earliest 
mention  of  Cappadocia  and  Charsianon  as  mili- 
tary  districts.  His  work  also  refers  to  Byz.’s  north- 
ern  neighbors  and  international  tracfe. 

ei>.  Kitäb  al-SInsâlih  wal-Mamâlik,  cd.  M.  de  Goeje  [  = 
BGA  6  ( 1  H8<))J .  with  Fr.  tr.  Muhlitâr  mm  Kìtâb  al-Lahw  wal- 
Malähî  (On  Mustc  anrì  Entníainmntt),  ed.  I.A.  Rhalifé  (Beirut 
1969). 

ur.  Krackovskij.  Oeag.  I.it.  147-50.  Miquel,  (léographie 
i:xxi,  87—92,  2:396-99.  M  Hadj-Sadok,  EI~  3:839?.  Clel- 
zei,  Ihemen  81-96,  100—06,  114-26.  -A.Sh. 

IBN  RUSTA.  See  Härün  ibn  Yahyä. 

IBN  SHADDÄD.  See  B.ahä’  ai.-Dín. 

ICON  FRAMES  (sing.  TTSputrépiou,  e.g.,  Panlel., 
nos.  7.21,  53)  are  usually  slightly  raised  from  the 
surface  of  the  icon  and  display  figural  represen- 
tations,  floral  or  geometric  ornament,  and  bosses. 
From  the  ìith  C.  onward  they  are  frequently 
recorded  in  ohurch  invf.ntories  but  may  have 
been  in  use  at  least  a  century  earlier.  The  most 
elaborate  examples  were  made  of  precious  metals, 
enatnels,  and  stones  or  glass  beads  ( Treasury  S. 
Marco  172)  or,  more  frecjuently,  of  repoussé  silver 
(M.  Chatzidakis,  Icoits  ufPalmus  [Athens  1985]  nos. 
1—2).  Another  technique — cloisonné  silver  with- 
out  enamel  inlay — appears  011  numerous  frames 
of  the  late  i  gtfi-igth  C.  (M.  Chatzidakis,yÖfi  21 
['972]  79-«  0- 

The  figural  cfecoration  of  icon  frames  consists 
of  busts  ( laimia )  of  saints  or  whole-figure  repre- 
sentations  ( stasidia ),  somedmes  including  donor 
portraits.  These  form  a  Def.sis  composidon  com- 
pleinentary  to  the  main  subject  of  the  icon.  Others 
display  Gospel  scenes  or  cvents  from  the  life  of 
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the  depicted  saint.  Most  of  tlie  elaborate  f'rames 
surround  venerated  icons  of  the  Y'irgin.  They 
were  fess  oíten  employed  on  icons  of  Cihrist  or  a 
church’s  patron  saint.  ancl  only  rarely  on  icons  of 
Gospel  and  other  scenes.  Simpler  trames  ;tre  re- 
strictecl  to  geometric  or  floral  oinament. 

i.it.  A.  (ìrabar,  Les  revêtemenls  en  ur  et  en  argent  des  icônes 
bsiantmes  dn  moyen  âge  (\'enice  1975).  -L.Ph.B. 


ICONIUM.  See  Ihonion. 

ICONOCLASM  (trom  eÌNoeoNÀátrrTjç.  “image- 
destroyer”),  a  religious  movemeru  of  the  Bth  and 
pth  C.  that  denied  the  holiness  of  icons  and 
rejected  icon  veneration.  Clerieal  opposition  to 
the  artistic  depiction  of  sacred  person.ages  had  its 
roots  in  late  antiquity  (Baynes,  Byz.  Sludies  1  16— 
43,  226—39).  1°  thc  4tli  C.  Eusebios  of  Caesarea, 
cnidently  drawing  011  the  christology  ot  Origf.n, 
denicd  the  possihility  of  artistically  delineating 
Christ’s  image  (C.  Florovsky,  Chlhst  19  [1950]  77- 
96).  There  wras  also  an  Iconoclast  movement  in 
7th-C.  Armenia  (Alexander,  History,  pt.  VII  [1955], 
151—60).  In  the  early  8th  C.  several  hishops  in 
Asia  Minor,  notably  Constantine  of  Nakoleia  and 
Thomas  of  Claudiopolis,  eondemned  the  venera- 
tion  of  images  (C.  Ostrogorsky  in  Mél.  Diehl  1 1235— 
38),  citing  traditional  biblical  prohibitions  against 
idolatry.  'Fheir  views  became  a  movement  when 
Emp.  Leo  III  began  to  support  their  posttion 
publicly  in  726  (Anastos,  “Leo  1 1  Ts  Edict”  5-41). 
His  order  to  remove  an  icon  of  Christ  from  the 
Chai.rf.  gate  caused  a  riot.  In  730  Leo  summoned 
a  silenlion  that  forced  Patr.  Germanos  I  to  resign 
and  issued  an  edict  commanding  the  destruction 
of  icons  of  the  saints.  Persecutions  under  Leo 
appear  to  have  been  iimited  to  instances  of  de- 
stroying  church  decorations,  portable  icons,  and 
altar  furnishings;  there  is  no  solid  evidence  of 
martyrdoin. 

The  usurper  Artabasdos  temporarily  restored 
ieon  veneration,  but  Constantinf.  V  broadened 
the  theological  base  of  Iconoclasm  by  personally 
writing  treatises  and  organizing  silentia.  Constan- 
tine  introduced  an  explicit  christological  aspect 
into  Iconoclasm  by  asserting  that  a  material  de- 
piction  of  Christ — who  as  God  is  uncircumscrib- 
able — threatened  either  to  confuse  or  separale  his 
two  natures.  In  754  Constantine  sumnioned  a 
council  in  Hieria,  w'hich  condemned  icon  vener- 
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IcoNoei.ASM.  Iconoclasts  whitew'ashing  an  image  of 
Christ.  Marginal  miniature  in  the  KhIudov  Psalter 
(Moscow  gr.  129,  íoI.(>7r);  9th  C.  State  Historical  Mu- 
seuni,  Moscow.  The  Iconodast  with  the  wild  hair  is 
thought  to  represent  the  patriarch  John  VII  Gramma- 
tikos. 


ation  as  diabolical  idolatry  and  insisted  that  the 
Eucharist  was  the  only  appropriate,  nonanthro- 
pomorphic  image  of  Christ.  Constantinc  report- 
edly  rejected  worship  of  relics  and  attacked  the 
cult  of  Euphemia  of  Chai.cedon,  but  the  754 
council  affirmed  the  efficacy  of  the  intercession 
of  saints  and  denied  only  the  propriety  of  ven- 
erating  them  through  material  depictions. 

The  acts  of  the  754  counril  were  not  strongly 
enforced  until  the  760S,  when  several  Icono- 
phh.es  were  executed,  including  Stephen  the 
Youngf.r.  Constantine  rigorously  persecuted 
Iconophiles  in  Constantinople,  esp.  monks;  stra- 
tegoi  sucli  as  Michael  Lachanodraron  extended 
this  antimonastic  campaign  into  the  proiinces.  Yet 
outside  the  capital  íconoclasm  was  irrcgularly 
supported  and  often  restricted  to  redecorating 
churches  with  secular  art.  In  the  capital,  according 
to  the  vita  of  Stephen  the  Younger,  Constantine 
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replaced  pictures  in  thc  Church  of  thc  V'irgin  at 
Blachernai  with  “mosaics  [rcpresenting]  trees  and 
all  kinds  of  birds  and  beasts.  .  .  Yet  iinagcs  of 
Christ  and  the  saints  remained  in  the  sekrela  oí 
Hagia  Sophia,  Constantinople,  until  768/9,  when 
Patr.  Niketas  I  (766—80)  had  them  removcd  (Ni- 
keph.  76.2  if  ).  Iconodasm  waned  after  Constan- 
tine’s  death:  Leo  IV'  persecuted  only  a  smal!  group 
of  officials  in  Constantinople  in  780,  and  in  787 
Constantine  VI,  Irene,  and  Patr.  Tarasios  se- 
cured  an  official  condemnation  of  Iconoclasm  at 
the  Second  Council  of  Nic;aea. 

The  emperors  of  the  Amorian  dynasty  revived 
Iconoclasm,  but  it  lacked  thc  vigor  of  the  8th-C7 
movement.  Leo  V  deposed  Patr.  Nirephoros  I 
and  summoned  a  synod  in  815  that  renounced 
the  restoration  of  icons  and  rehabilitated  the  Hieria 
council  (P.  Alexander,  DOP  7  [1953]  35—66;  idem, 
History,  pt.IX  [1958],  493—505).  Michael  II,  al- 
though  an  Iconoclast,  did  not  force  the  isstie. 
Theophilos,  influenced  by  |ohn  VII  Crammati- 
kos,  prohibited  the  production  of  icons  and 
persecuted  prominent  Iconophiles,  including  Eu- 
thymios  ok  Sardts,  Theodorf.  Graptos,  aucl  the 
painter  Lazaros,  but  in  843,  Empress  Thf.odora 
and  Theortistos  engineered  the  Triumph  of 
Orthodoxy.  Although  several  church  councils  in 
ihe  86os  and  870S  condemned  Iconoclasm  again 
(F.  Dvornik,  DOP  7  [1953]  67—97),  it  w'as  no 
longer  a  major  issue. 

While  Byz.  sources  blame  external  factors  like 
Jewish  magicìans  and  Caliph  Yazíd  II  for  influ- 
encing  Leo  III  and  his  supporters,  modern  schol- 
arship  offers  various  explanations  for  the  devel- 
opment  of  Iconodasm.  Many  specialists  favor  an 
ideological  interpretation:  Iconodasm  was  the  re- 
vival  of  ancient  poleinics  against  religious  art 
(Alexander,  Patr.  Nicephorus  6—22),  which  har- 
bored  vestiges  of  paganism  (Martin,  Iconoclastic 
Controuersy);  Leo  III  was  attempting  to  purify  re- 
ligious  doctrine  and  practice  because  Gocl  was 
punishing  the  Byz.  for  idolatry  by  sending  Arab 
attacks  and  natural  disasters,  such  as  an  earth- 
quake  on  Thera  in  726  (C.  Mango  iri  lconoclasm 
2 f ).  Other  scholars  emphasize  economic  motives: 
the  emperors  usecl  Iconodasm  to  confiscate  mo- 
nastic  and  ecdesiastical  property  (M.Ja.  Sjuzju- 
mov,  Ucenye  zapiski  Sverdlovskogo  gosudarstnennogo 
pedagogiceskogo  imlituta  4  [1948]  48—110).  More 
recently,  scholars  have  stressecl  tfie  role  of  impe- 
rial  power:  Iconoclasm  was  the  climax  of  Caesar- 


opapism  (G.  I.adner,  MedSl  2  [1940]  127-49);  the 
reestablishment  of  the  traditional  imperial  cult  (L. 
Barnard,  Byzantion  43  ( 1973]  13—29);  or  the  effort 
of  emperors  to  establish  their  authority  in  eccle- 
siastical  matters  at  a  time  when  they  were  under 
pressure  to  regenerate  Bvz.  society  and  ward  off 
its  external  enemies  (J.F.  Halclon.  BS  38  [1977] 
161-84).  Another  expIanation  considers  Icono- 
clasm  against  the  backdrop  of  the  crisis  of  early 
Byz.  citif.s:  for  the  secular  dergy,  particularly 
bishops,  the  potentially  centrifugal  nature  of  the 
cult  of  saints — physic.ally  localized  and  emotion- 
ally  privatized  by  holy  men,  icons,  relics,  and 
monasteries — threatened  their  ability  to  retain  a 
centralized  ecdesiastical  authority  that  could  de- 
fine  the  holy  and  shore  up  the  weakened  struc- 
tures  of  Byz.  civic  life  (P.  Brown,  EHR  88  [1973] 

3>0- 

F.conomic  and  political  factors  played  important 
roles  in  the  development  of  Iconoclasm,  but  the 
central  issue  of  the  controversy  was  the  doctrine 
of  salvaiion.  By  the  8th  C.  the  Orthodox  victory 
in  the  dispute  over  Christ’s  human  and  clivine 
natures  had  affirmed  the  possibility  of  man’s  as- 
cent  to  God,  but  without  delimiting  the  instru- 
mentalitv  of  sahation  or  the  position  of  the  holy 
in  Byz.  society.  Iconoclasts  were  genuinely  con- 
cerned  that  increasing  devotion  to  icons,  by  effac- 
ing  the  distinction  between  the  material  image 
and  its  spiritual  prototype,  was  encouraging  idol- 
atry  (E.  Kitzinger,  DOP  8  [1954]  82-150)  and 
thus  blurring  the  crucial  distinction  betw'een  the 
sacred  and  the  profane.  The  Iconoclasts  accepted 
only  thc  Fiucharist,  the  church  building,  and  the 
sign  of  the  cross  as  being  fully  holy,  because  only 
those  objects  had  been  consecrated  by  God  di- 
rectlv  or  through  a  priest  and  were  thus  capable 
of  bringing  human  beings  in  contact  with  the 
divine,  whereas  icons  and  relics  were  illegitimately 
consecratecl  from  below  by  popular  veneration 
(Brown,  supra). 

The  outcome  of  Iconoclasm  was  a  partial  vic- 
tory  for  both  sides.  I  he  Iconophiles,  aided  by 
thinkers  such  as  John  of  Damascus,  won  the 
theological  battle  by  formulating  a  theory  of  im- 
ages  that  regarded  icons  as  ef ficacious  vehicles  of 
the  holy  and  having  it  formally  endorsed  as  Or- 
lhodoxy.  Yet  the  Iconophiles  owed  their  triumph 
to  sympathetic  emperors,  whose  authority  over 
church  affairs  was  thereby  strengthened.  In  par- 
ticular,  imperial  jurisdiction  over  monasteries 
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was  established:  strong,  centrali/ed  monasteries 
(see  Stoudios)  were  underniined  and  increasingly 
replaced  by  srnaller,  less  cenobitic  monasteries 
under  state  patronage  and  control.  Moreover,  re- 
ligious  dissidents  (see  'I'huodore  of  Stoudios) 
íailed  in  appeals  to  Ronie  to  counter  iniperial 
eííorts  to  dictate  religious  policy.  The  fiight  of 
many  active  monastic:  Iconophiles  to  the  West 
permitted  conf'ormists  like  Photios  and  Euthy- 
mios  to  hold  the  patriarchate.  Among  other  con- 
sequenccs,  the  Iconoclasts’  reliance  on  nonrepi  e- 
sentational  religious  art  contributed  to  the 
exa!tation  of  the  cult  of'  the  c:ross  ( J.  Moorhead, 
Bymntion  55  [1985]  165—79),  vvhile  in  the  West 
imperial  support  for  Iconoclasm  provoked  de- 
nunciations  from  popes  Grf.gory  II  and  Grf,- 
gory  III  and  pushed  the  papacy  further  towrard 
dependence  on  the  Franks  (see  alscs  Libri  caro- 
l.INl). 

i.rr.  P.  Schreiner,  "Der  by/.antinische  Bildcrstreit:  kri- 
tische  Analyse  dcr  zeitgenössischen  Meinungen  uttd  das 
Urteil  der  Nachwelt  bis  heute,”  SettStu  34.1  (1988)  319— 
307.  A.  Grabar,  L'ùonoclasme  bywntin :  //’  dossier  nrchéologicfue1 
(Paris  1984).  D.  Stein,  Der  Beginn  des  byuintinischen  Bilder- 
streites  und seine  Entwtchlung  (Munich  1980).  H.  Hennephof, 
Textus  byzantinns  ad  iconomachiam  pertinentes  in  usum  academ- 
icum  (Leiden  1969).  -P.A.H.,  A.C. 

ICONODULES.  See  Ic:onophilks. 

ICONOGRAPHY,  the  demonstrative  subject 
matter  of  Byz.  works  of  art,  imbued  abovc  all 
wiih  Christianity  and  the  cult  of  the  empf.ror. 
While  HISTORY  PAINTING,  PORTRAITS,  and  PERSON- 
ifigations  were  inherited  from  antiquity  and  re- 
mained  abiding  subjects,  in  other  areas  ofcontent 
marked  changes  are  discernible.  As  early  Chris- 
tian  concern  with  typology  declined,  Old  Testa- 
ment  subjects  tended  to  disappear  save  where 
themes  such  as  the  Ark  of  thf.  Covenant  were 
newdy  interpreted.  By  the  bth  G.  a  broad  range 
of  motifs  from  the  New  Tcstament  and  Apocry- 
pha  was  in  use,  as  well  as  an  extensive  hagiograph- 
ical  repertory.  The  9th-i  ìth  C.  saw  new  themes 
created  under  the  influence  of  the  eiturgy  and 
homiletic  sources;  developments  intensihed  in  the 
i2th  C.  when  special  attention  was  paid  to  such 
motifs  as  the  Melismos  (see  Fraction)  and  pa- 
thetit  aspects  of  Christology.  A  secutar  repertory 
cirawing  on  classical  rnythology  w’as  used  already 
in  the  ioth  C.,  enriched  with  inotiís  taken  from 


both  everyday  life  and  the  West,  esp.  in  the  Kom- 
nenian  era.  l'he  niultiplication  and  extension  of 
monumental  cydes,  often  depenclent  on  hymnog- 
rapiiy,  and  the  claboration  of  preeigurai  ions  of' 
the  Yirgin,  are  rnarked  characteristics  of  1 3 1 h - 
and  1 4tIi-C'..  art. 

ut.  A.  Grabar.  Christian  Iconograph\  (Princeton  1968). 
G.  Millet,  Recherches  sur  t'icomgraphic  de  l’riiangile  aux  XIVe, 
XV e  et  X VI e  siècles  (Paris  1916).  G.  Walter.  Art  and  Rttua/  of 
the  Bymntine  Church  (London  1982).  S.  Dufrenne,  "Prob- 
lètnes  iconogntphicjues  dans  la  peinture  nionumentale  du 
début  du  XI  Ve  siècle,”  iu  Symp.  Gracanica  29-38.  -A.G. 

ICONOPHILES  (eÌKono(/)f\ecç,  “lovers  of  im- 
ages”),  also  iconodules  (eìkovó8ovXol,  “servants  of 
images”),  a  term  apparently  coined  during  the 
period  of  Iconoclasm — it  occurs  as  early  as  the 
8th  C.  (Lampe,  Lexicon  410) — to  denote  those  who 
defended  the  holiness  of  icons  and  the  propriety 
of  icon  veneration;  they  called  their  opponents 
iconoclasts  ( eÌKOVOKXácrTca ,  “image-breakers”). 
Among  the  inost  prominent  iconophiles  were  Patr. 
Germanos  1,  John  of  Damasgus,  Theodore  of 
Stoudios,  Patr.  Nikephoros  I,  Stephen  the 
Younger,  Theodore  Craptos,  and  Euthymios 
of  Sardis.  Monks  were  the  most  ardent  icono- 
philcs  and  suffered  particularly  under  Cionstan- 
tine  V  and  at  the  hands  of  Michael  Lachano- 
DRAKON.  -P.A.H. 

ICONOSTASIS.  See  Templon. 

ICONS  (sing.  eì.Ká>v,  “image”).  In  its  broadest 
sense  an  icon  is  any  rcpresentation  of  a  sacred 
personage,  produced  in  many  media  and  sizes, 
monumental  as  well  as  portable;  in  its  narrowest 
sense  icon  most  often  refers  to  a  painted  wooden 
devotional  panel  (see  “Painted  Icons,”  below). 

Icon  Veneration  and  the  Theory  of  Images. 

1  he  term  eikon  was  ambiguous,  applied  even  to 
ancient  statues,  whilc  other  terms  of  pagan  vocab- 
ulary,  such  as  stele  or  agalma,  could  be  used  for 
images  of  Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Byz. 
tried  to  contrast  ethrn  w’ith  eidolon  (idol),  which 
was  an  embodiment  of  pagan  cult;  sometimes, 
however,  the  differencc  between  them  disap- 
pearcd  as  in  the  story  about  a  heathen  ektypoma 
that  turned  out  to  be  an  image  of  the  Archangel 
Michael  (Malal.  78!). 

(fhristianity  inherited  a  hostile  attitude  toward 
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images  f'rom  the  Old  l’estament  profiihition  of 
Exodus  20:4  (“Thou  shalt  not  make  .  .  .  any 
graven  image”)  and  from  the  era  of  perseeutions, 
when  Christians  were  fdrced  to  saerifice  in  front 
of  imperial  images.  Many  early  church  fathers 
(e.g.,  Eusebios  of  Caesarea,  Epiphanios  of  Cy- 
prus)  disapproved  of  icons,  esp.  those  of  Christ, 
since  he  should  be  worshiped  as  an  “image  ( eifton ) 
of  the  invisible  God.”  Nevertheless,  Christians 
decorated  tfieir  catac.ombs  and  eventuallv  their 
churches  with  images  that  were  considered  to  be 
holy.  Church  fathers  such  as  Basii.  the  Grf.at 
defended  the  veneration  of  images  as  (tff  ered  not 
to  the  picture  but  to  the  prototype  (PCì  32M49C). 

The  dispute  became  acute  in  the  8th  and  gtli 
C.  during  the  controversy  over  Iconocfasm.  'Ehe 
Iconoclasts  argued  that  portrayal  of  Christ  leads 
either  to  Nestorian  separation  of'  humanity  froni 
divinity  or  Monophysite  confusion  of  humanity 
ancl  divinity;  they  considered  the  eucharistic  ele- 
ments  as  the  only  proper  “icon”  of  Christ.  Icon- 
0Phii.es,  the  defenders  of  icon  veneration  (pri- 
marily  JoHN  of  Damascus,  Thf.odore  of  Stoudios, 
Patr.  Nirephoros  I),  developed  Basil’s  idea  and 
elaborated  the  concept  of  three  Ievels  of  image: 
Christ  as  the  natural  image  of  the  Father;  man  as 
the  divine  image  by  adoption  and  imitation;  and 
the  icon  as  an  artistic  image  of  Cihrist  or  the  saints. 
Cüonsequently,  they  also  developed  a  terminology 
to  differentiate  the  veneration  of  icons:  they  dis- 
tinguished  the  relative  veneration  (timetike/schetike 
proskynesis)  of  the  icon  and  saints  from  the  genuine 
worship  ( latreia )  of  the  object  depicted  and  stressed 
that  the  purpo.se  of  veneration  was  to  arouse 
devotion.  Attacking  the  Iconoclasts,  they  con- 
nected  the  latter’s  anti-iconic  attitude  with  Mani- 
chaean  (Paulician)  and  Jewish  tenets.  John  of  Da- 
mascus  emphasized  the  didactic  role  of  icons,  esp. 
for  the  illiterate,  whereas  the  Letter  of  the  Thrf.e 
Patriarchs  and  saints’  vitae  describe  tlie  won- 
drous  power  of  icons,  which  could  heal  thc  sick 
ancl  bring  retribution  on  assailants. 

The  principles  of  icon  veneration  were  sum- 
marized  at  the  Second  Council  of  Nicaf.a  (787), 
which,  however,  laicl  greater  emphasis  on  the  tra- 
dition  of  miracIe-working  icons  (such  as  the  Man- 
dyi.ion  and  other  acheiropoieta,  likenesses  “not 
inade  by  human  hand”)  than  011  theological  sub- 
tleties.  Doubts  about  icon  veneration  remainecl 
alive  even  after  the  defeat  of  Iconodasm  (  [.  Gouil- 
Iard,  AnnEPHE,  5C  section,  86  [1977/8]  29—50). 


l!  1 .  G.B.  I.adner.  ‘T'lie  Concept  of  the  Image  in  tht* 
(Ireek  Faihers  and  tlie  Bvzantinc  IconocTastic  Contro- 
versy,"  DOP  7  ( 1953)  1-34-  E.  Kii/.ingcr.  "The  Cult  of 
Iniages  in  the  Age  before  Iconoclasni,”  DOP  8  (11)54)  83- 
150.  fh.  NikoIaou,  “Dic  Ikoncnverehrung  als  Beispiel  ost- 
kirchlicher  I'heologie  und  Frönimigkeit  nach  Johannes  von 
Damasfos."  O.sthSt  25  (197(1)  138-65.  S.  Gero,  “Cyril  of 
Alcsandria,  Image  Worship,  and  thc  Vila  of  Rabban  Hor- 
nií/d.”  OrC.hr  62  (1978)  77-97.  I..  Barnard.  “The  Theology 
of  Images,”  in  lcunudasm  7-13.  M.  I.oos,  “Eiri/igc  strittige 
Fragen  der  ikonoklastischen  Ideologie,”  HtìA  51  (1983) 
131-51.  P.  Henry,  “The  Fornuilators  of  Icon  Doctrine,”  ìn 
SdiooLs  0]  Thmight  in  thr  Christian  Traditúm,  ed.  P.  Henry 
(Philadelphia  1984)75-89.  -G.P.,  R.S. 

Painted  Icons.  Thc  paiuted  w-ooden  panel  is 
tlie  most  copiously  preserved  and  longest-Iived 
genre  of  that  very  distinctive  f'orm  of  Byz.  art,  the 
portahle  devotional  icon.  Its  history  can  be  studied 
best  from  the  panels  at  the  monastery  of'St.  Cath- 
erine,  Sinai,  tbe  only  c:oinprehensive  collection  of 
Byz.  examples  that  survives.  The  earliest  pre- 
served  panel-painted  icons — some  27,  all  at  Sinai — 
hefong  to  the  6th-7th  C.  (Weitzmann,  Sinai  Icons, 
nos.  B.i—  B.31).  All  are  on  wood  and  are  from  14 
to  92  cm  high.  They  use  antique  media,  either 
encaustic  (pigment  suspended  in  w;ax)  or  tempera 
(pigmcnt  suspended  in  egg  yo!k,  the  medium 
found  in  most  post-lconoclastic  panels).  Their 
fbrms- — likew'ise  antique — include  single  rectan- 
gular  panels,  diptychs  (derived  from  writing  tab- 
lets),  and  iriptyuhs  (recalling  Late  Antique  de- 
votional  triptychs  wúth  images  of  the  gods);  no 
round  examples  survive,  but  they  are  depicted  in 
other  media  and  so  may  have  existed.  Their  por- 
trait  compositions  echo  Late  Antique  commem- 
orative  portraits  and  imperial  lavrata.  Themati- 
cally  varied,  w'ith  New'  Testament  theophanies, 
Old  Testament  scenes  promising  salvation,  and 
fulì-  and  half-length  portraits  of  Christ,  the  Virgin 
Mary,  prophets,  and  rnajor  saints,  they  reflect  not 
so  much  liturgical  formulas  as  private  devotions. 
Chronologically,  these  panels  coincide  with  exten- 
sive  evidencc  in  other  media  and  in  saints’  vitae 
of  images  mediating  the  holy.  Thus  they  seem  to.. 
reflect  a  signifìcant  stage  in  the  development  of 
the  icon,  as  it  moved  from  private  use  into  more 
public  visibility.  'Ehe  diverse  subjects  and  formats 
of  these  earliest  panels  indicate  that  most  came 
into  the  church  as  private  vohvf.  donadons,  and 
their  use  remained  extralitnrgical,  focusing  indi- 
\  idual  devotions. 

Panels  of  the  8th  and  qth  C. — surviving  only  at 
Sinai  (Weitzmann,  Stnai  Icons,  nos.  B.32-B.41) 
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Icons.  Painted  icon;  late  1  ,'îth  C.  Dumbarion  Oats, 
Washington,  D.C.  St.  Petei  is  depitted  holding  a  scroll 
and  ;i  long-handied  cross;  his  keys  hang  around  his  ne<  k. 
Prohahiy  <>{  Macedonian  origin. 


are  exceedinglv  scant  and  probably  <>f  j>rovincial 
origin.  Examj)le.s  <>í  the  ìoih  and  1  ìth  C.  are  less 
rare.  They  reflect  the  centralized  character  of  the 
Byz.  world  at  this  time,  as  art  was  linked  ftrmly  to 
liturgy  and  the  liturgy  itselfwas  regularized.  Thc- 
matically.  art  was  thoronghly  coordinated  with 
fiturgy  by  exhibiting  esiahiisiied  iiturgicai  íeasts: 
images  were  attachecf  to  particular  feasts  and  their 
compositions  standardized  to  represent  both  the 
event  or  person  commemorated  and  the  feast 
itself.  This  set  repertoire  of  liturgically  deter- 
mined  representations  was  adopted  in  all  media, 
nicluding  panel  painting,  displacing  the  earlier 
neterogeneous  devotional  irnagery.  Functionallv, 
the  painted  panel — though  never  adopted  into 
the  aclual  liturgical  ceremony — was  similarly  c<>- 
ordinated  with  liturgical  praciice  when  the  church 


i  emi’lon  emerged  as  ihe  focus  for  its  public  dis- 
play.  Normally  stored  on  ht>oks  in  aisles  or  the 
sanctuai  v,  panels  wcre  mtu  ed  to  the  templon — 
or  to  a  i*ko.skyne  i  arion  in  f  ront  <>f  it — on  the  dav 
of  the  feast  tliey  re]>resented.  Shifted  in  accord 
with  shifting  feasts,  ihe  panels  remained  portable, 
seldom  exceeding  the  heiglit  of  about  one  meter 
accommodated  by  the  templon.  In  shape,  how- 
e\er,  tliey  adapted  to  thc  rectangular  intercol- 
umniations  of  the  templon,  and  only  pr  h  ate  panels 
retained  the  varied  anticjue  forms. 

Panels  <>1  the  inid-irth  through  iath  C.  are 
chaiacterized  rnore  f>y  innovation  and  prolifera- 
tion  than  by  standardization.  The  liturgy,  now 
thoroughh’  rcgularized,  was  enriched  emotionally 
by  the  incorporation  of  evoc.ative  ceremonies,  esp. 
ihose  of  Hot.v  VVkf.k.  Tliis  opened  the  way  fdr 
artistic  invention  witliin  liturgical  boundarics, 
generating  ncw,  emotionally  chargetl  images  based 
on  liyrnns  and  prayers;  the  Man  or  Sorrows, 
yariaiiis  of  tlie  Yircun  Ei.fousa,  Symeon  Glyko- 
philon  (see  Hypapante),  the  major  bilateral  icons 
(sec  below).  These  new  tliemes  were  suited  to, 
and  probably  originated  as,  devotional  panels. 
They  coincided  with  an  expanded  use  of  pauel- 
painted  icons  in  hoth  public  and  private  devot.ion. 
Richer  paUerns  fdr  tlie  disposition  of  panels  in 
cluircli  and  templon  emerged,  generating  now 
and  distinctively  Bvz.  shapes:  the  long.  narrow 
templon  beam  displaying  a  Great  Defsis  or  Grea  t 
Feasts  cvclc;  thc  panels  hung  in  the  templon’s 
intercolumniations,  usually  showing  Christ,  Marv, 
John  the  Baptist,  or  the  church’s  patron  saînt;  the 
holy  (or  “royal")  doors  in  the  templon  adorncd 
with  the  Annunciation;  the  Crucifixion  mounted 
above  the  templon;  the  calendar  icons,  whose 
registers  display  the  feast  images  for  entire  months; 
and  the  hagiographical  or  “vita"  icons,  showing  a 
saint  surrounded  by  scenes  froni  his  or  her  life. 
Whilc  such  images  may  often  have  been  made  of 
j>recious  maieriais  in  tiie  cnurcnes  oi  L.onstanu- 
nople,  panel  painting  was  generally  adopted, 
proving  preferable  ín  scale,  weight,  adaptability, 
and  affordability.  Many  more  panel  paintings  sur- 
vive  from  the  i2th  C.  than  from  anv  earlier  ccn- 
tury.  Sinai  itself  was  fully  furbished  with  panel- 
painted  icons  then.  and  panel  painting  began  to 
take  on  a  local  cast  in  the  byzantinizing  cultures 
of  Russia  and  Iialy. 

The  climactic  proliferation  of  panel  painting 
came  in  Palaiologan  art.  The  i^th  is  the  lìrst 
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century  in  which  panel  paintings  dominate  works 
in  other  media  both  numerically  and  artistically. 
More  panels  are  preserved  than  icons  in  other 
media;  for  the  first  time  they  survive  from  all 
parts  ofthe  Orthodox  world,  reHecting  numerous 
Iocal  traditions.  Their  imagery  expancls,  embrac- 
ing  compIex  allegories  and  arcane  New  'I’esta- 
ment  and  hagiographical  events.  Other  media 
imitate  them:  MS  illumination  contracts  to  fron- 
tispieces  resembling  icons;  monumental  painting 
exhibits  grids  of  iconlike  rectangular  pictures;  in 
the  realm  of  precious  inaterials,  the  miniature 
inosaic  (see  “Mosaic  lcons”  below),  which  attempts 
to  iinitate  the  fluid  modeling  of  panel  painting, 
displaces  the  more  abstract  rneclia  Iike  enamel. 
The  templon  develops  into  the  iconosUms,  the 
opaque  screen  of  fixed  icons,  tier  upon  tier. 

Little  is  known  about  icon  painters.  Though 
some  were  rnonks,  others  were  clearly  laymen, 
and  many  practiced  in  a  variety  of  rnedia  (see 
Artists). 

ut.  Belting,  HiUi  und  Kult  11—330.  M.  Chatzidakis. 
“L’icône  byzantine,"  Sagirt  e  memorie  di  storia  dcll'arte  2  ( 1 959) 
9—40.  W.  Felicetri-Liebenfels,  Gesrhirhte  der  ìnwntitmchtn 
Ikonenmalerei  (Olten-L.ausanne  1956).  Soteriou,  Eihmes.  K. 
Weitzmann,  “Icon  Programs  of  the  i2th  and  131I1  Centu- 
ries  at  Sinai,”  DChAF. 1  12  (1984)  63-1  i(ì.  K.  Weit/mann  et 
al„  The  lcon  (New  York  1982).  -A.W.C. 

Bilateral  Icons.  The  term  bilateral  is  usually 
reserved  for  panel-painted  icons  of  fair  size,  dis- 
playing  thematically  related  compositions  on  both 
faces.  Some  37  Byz.  examples  survive;  the  earliest 
is  of  the  1  ìth  C.  The  obverse  generally  shows  tfie 
Pantokrator,  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  a  saint  and  the 
reverse  a  Christological  or  Marian  feast,  or  scenes 
from  the  life  of  the  saint.  Most  widespread  is  the 
pairing  of  the  Virgin  Hodegei  ria  and  Crucihx- 
íon.  In  fact,  the  Hodegetria  icon  in  Constantino- 
ple  seems  to  have  originated  the  whole  genre: 
being  the  object  of  special  veneration  on  Good 
Friday,  the  Virgin  icon  was  at  some  unknown 
point  furnished  with  an  image  of  the  Crucifixion 
on  its  reverse.  From  this  inoclel,  apparently,  sprang 
the  idea  of  pairing  a  church’s  patron  saint  with  a 
Great  Feast  and  esp.  the  idea  of  pairing  the 
Virgin  prescient  of  her  infant’s  death  with  an 
image  of  that  death  itself.  The  actual  use  of  bilat- 
eral  icons  remains  unclear;  hung  ordinarily  011 
the  templon  screen,  they  were  surely  displayed 
on  special  occasions  in  processions  or  011  stands 
(pro.srynetaria),  where  their  conjunction  of  im- 


agcs  could  be  apprec  iated.  'Fhough  some  icons, 
such  as  the  great  palladia— the  Hodegetria  ancl 
thc  VtRGiN  of  YTadimir — may  have  become  bi- 
lateral  as  cult  practices  deve!oped  around  them, 
other  icons  were  bilateral  from  the  start. 

lit.  l’alla.s,  l’as.sion  und  lie.stattung  89—97,  308-32. 

— A.W.C. 

Metal  Icons.  Vulnerable  because  their  mate- 
rial  could  be  reiised,  few  icons  in  precious  metals 
survive  today.  Thcy  were  numerous  in  the  Byz. 
era,  howewer,  in  both  public  and  private  contexts. 
ln  private  use,  gold,  silver,  bronzc,  cloisonné 
enamel,  and  cameos  weie  formed  into  icons  for 
personal  adornrnent  on  amulf.ts,  pendants,  belts, 
and  rings.  Byz.  wills  refer  to  devotional  icons  of 
silver  and  copper.  Silver  examples  do  not  survive, 
though  several  small  bronze  panels  seem  to  copy 
inore  costly  silver  models,  just  as  the  gilded  bronze 
tri ptych  in  London  reflects  rnodels  in  ivory 
(K.Weitzmann,  The  Icon:  Holy  Image.s ,  Sixth  to  Four- 
teenth  Century  [New  York  1978],  fìg.F,).  In  the 
public  realrn,  cloisonné  icons  adorned  not  only 
imperial  and  ecclesiastical  vestments  and  vessels, 
but  also  church  furniture.  The  Pala  d’Oro  in  S. 
Marco  in  Venicc  preserves  Byz.  enamels  both 
fiom  the  church’s  i2th-C.  antependium  (altar  front) 
and  from  the  temploti  beam  of  the  Pantokrator 
Monastery  in  Constantinople.  These  represent 
Christ,  apostles,  angels,  and  Great  Ff.asts.  Indi- 
vidual  metal  icons  most  often  show  single  fìgures: 
Ghrist,  the  Virgin  Mary,  an  archangel  or  a  rnajor 
saint  (military  saints,  Nicholas  of  Myra).  The  most 
spectacular  surviving  examples  are  the  two  cloi- 
sonné  ancl  relief  panels  of  St.  Michaf.l  in  Venice 
(’ Trcasury  S.  Marco ,  nos.  12,  19);  the  paired  cloi- 
sonné  plaques  there  (nos.  9,  14),  now  used  as 
bookcovers,  may  originally  have  been  used  as  de- 
yotional  panels  in  Byz. 

i.n.  A.  Bank,  PriMadnoe  i\kusstvo  Yiiantii  (IX-XiI  vv.) 
(Moscow  1 978)  <>4 — 7  1 .  F.adcni,  li\?.rintinr  Art  in  the  Coilections 
of  the  USSR  (Leningrad-Moscow  19(16),  pls.  159-63,  180- 
85.  ‘  '  "  -A.W.C. 

Mosaic  Icons.  Some  48  Byz.  mosaic  icons  sur- 
vive  from  the  tith  through  tgth  C.  Artistic  hy- 
brids  of  outstanding  luxury,  thcy  unite  the  port- 
ability  of  panel  paintings  with  the  mosaic  technique 
of  mural  art  and  the  precious  materials  of  metal- 
work.  Wax  or  resin  ort  woocl  serves  as  a  setting 
bed  for  jewellike  tesserae  of  solid  gold  and  silver, 
semipiecious  stones,  ivory,  and  enamel  Hux.  One 
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Icons.  Mosaic  icon,  early  1 4ih  C.  Musco  delI’Opera  del 
Duomo,  Florente.  Right  haü'  ol'  a  diptych  showing  six 
ol  the  Great  Fea.sts:  Entry  into  Jerusalem,  CruciHxion. 
Anastasis,  Ascension,  Pentecost,  Dormition  of  the  Vir- 
gin. 


group,  wliìch  includes  the  earliest  examples,  con- 
tains  relatively  large  panels  (23—34  x  62—92  cni) 
that  reproduce  greatly  venerated  single-figure 
prototypes,  esp.  of  Christ  and  the  Yirgin  Mary, 
and  reHect  the  setting  techniques  ol  mural  mosaic. 
Many  of  these  originated  on  teniplon  beams  and 
wcre  not  initially  portablc.  By  the  :2th  C.,  th.c 
technique  of  this  group  came  to  be  dominatcd  by 
the  diminutive,  densely  set  tesserae  and  opulent 
colors  developed  for  a  second  group.  This  second 
group,  preeminently  oí  ì^th-C.  examples,  com- 
prises  t.iny  rnosaics  of  6— 10  by  18—26  cm.  Showing 
single  saints  or  Great  Fhasis  and  often  set  like 
gems  in  ornate  silver  frames,  these  tiny  examples 
wcre  surely  made  for  private  devotion,  most  prob- 
ably  in  Constantinople.  Of  consummate  crafts- 
manship,  they  use  tesserac  of  1  sq.  mm,  set  so 


densely  that  thcy  appear  seamless  and  breathtak- 
ingly  illusionistic.  Sometimes  their  meclia  are  mixed, 
with  molded  haloes  of  gilded  gesso  around  mosaic 
íigures  or  mosaic  highlights  in  painted  ftelds 
(Florence  diptych). 

ui.  I.  Furlan,  t.e  iarnr  bnantine  a  mo.saico  (Milan  1979). 
O.  Denius,  “Two  I’alaeologan  Mosaic  Itons  in  the  Dum- 
barlon  Oaks  Gollettion,"  DOI1  14  (1960)  87-119.  A.-A. 
Rric  kelberg-Pül/.  "Die  Mosaikikone  des  Hl.  NikoIaus  in 
Aathen-Burtschied,”  Aathener  fCunstbläUer  50  (1982)  56— 
141.  ‘  A  vv<: 

IC  XC  NIKA,  partly  abbreviated  form  of  the 
C.reek  'lrjaoùç  Xptcrròç  uína,  “Jesus  Christ,  con- 
quer,”  or  ’Itjctoûç  Xptcrróç  vu<ä,  “Jesus  Christ  con- 
(jtters”  (DOC  3. 1 123  1 ).  Inspired  by  Constantìne  I’s 
vision  at  the  Milvian  Bridge,  the  slogan  was 
repeatcd  during  acclamations  in  the  Hippo- 
drome.  The  sigla  occur  on  various  objects,  for 
example,  on  a  commemorative  inscription  of  740— 
41  011  the  walls  of  Constantinople  and  cantoned 
within  the  arms  of  the  cross  on  pages  of  the  Paris 
Gregory  and  the  Bible  of  Leo  Sakellarios.  In  this 
form  they  served  generally  as  invocatory  or  apo- 
tropaic  signs  at  thc  emrances  to  houses  and 
churchcs,  on  bread  stamps,  and  on  the  backs  of 
icons  and  ivories.  On  coins,  a  similar  formula  èe 
toíitù)  piKÒt  was  introduced  in  641  (DOC  2.1:101); 
altliough  it  was  replaced  by  IC  XC  NTKA  under 
Leo  III,  it  reappears  in  the  1  ìth  C. 

i.it.  A.  Frolow,  ”IC  xc:  NIRA,”  BS  17  (195B)  98-113. 

-A.C. 

IDACIUS.  See  Hydatujs. 

IDIORRHYTHMIC  MONASTICISM,  an  indi- 
vidualized  form  of  monastic  lif’e.  The  term  idior - 
rhythmia  (ÌÔLo(p)pvO/jLÍa),  meaning  “following  one’s 
own  devices,”  is  found  as  early  as  the  5th  C.  (Mark 

l  TY/"’  -  O  1-  •  -  •  •  r 

uu.  Iiciimi,  1  '■'O'  *  ‘/V**-  CHI.?  pc  KJL 

asticism  did  not  become  at  all  comnion  until  the 
Palaiologan  era  and  has  a  negative  connotation 
throughout  the  Byz.  period.  In  general,  idior- 
rhythmic  monasticism  has  been  condemned  by 
the  Eastern  church  (as  in  the  typikon  fbr  the  rnon- 
astery  of  Areia,  249.13-14)  because  of  its  devia- 
tion  from  the  traditional  ideals  of  the  roinobion, 
or  cenobitisrn.  Nonetheless,  by  the  late  ì^th  C. 
the  idiorrhythmic  regime  appears  to  have  become 
established  in  some  monasteries  on  Mt.  Athos  as 
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an  alternativc  to  the  cenobitic  or  eremitic  form  of 
monasticism.  Idiorrhythmic  inonks  are  permitted 
to  accjuire  personal  property;  through  their  labor 
tliey  earn  incoine  to  purchase  f'ood  and  dothing. 
They  take  their  meals  separatelv  in  their  cells 
rather  than  in  a  communal  refec  tory  and  mav  eat 
meat.  The  organization  of  an  idiorrht  tfimic  mon- 
astery  also  differs  from  its  cenobitic  counterpart; 
instead  of'  the  absolute  rule  of  a  hkc;oi'Mkno.s 
elected  for  liie,  the  affairs  ol  the  monastery  are 
administerecl  by  an  oligarchic  council  (synaxis)  of 
proistamenoi  wlio  make  decisions  and  two  or  three 
epitropoi  who  execule  tliem. 

ì.rr.  Mecster,  í)e  manathic »  ‘~t(itn  5,  27-30,  78-81,  291- 
98.  K.  Amancl  de  Metulieta,  l.a  prest/u'lle  des  mìoytrs:  l.c 
Mout-Athos  (Paris  1955)  95-47.  85-91.  Meyer.  Haupturkun- 
den  57-84.  -A.M  1. 

IDOL  (eì’ÔajA.or'),  a  generic  disdaiuful  term  usecl 
by  Christian  apologists  to  characterize  pagan  gods 
and  their  irnages,  idolatry  being  synonymous  with 
pagan  worship.  The  Christians  emphasized  that 
idols  were  dead  and  that  their  veneration  was 
instigated  by  df.mons.  The  term  also  clesignated 
phantoms,  ghosts,  and  hallucinations,  but  it  was 
applied  to  statues  without  derogatory  connotation 
(Av.  Cameron,  J.  Herrin  in  Parastaseis  31).  The 


multipie  meanings  of  the  terin  became  obvious 
during  the  dispute  over  Iconoclasm  when  the 
Iconoclules  were  accused  of  idolatry  and  had  to 
elaborate  a  strict  distínc.tion  between  the  dead  idol 
that  did  not  represent  anything  but  itself —  wood 
stone,  or  metal — and  the  icon  that  as  the  image 
of  God,  the  Y’irgin  Mary,  or  saints  had  to  be 
distinguished  from  its  material  in  the  same  way 
that  the  parchment,  ink,  and  paint  on  manuscripts 
were  disdnguished  from  the  word  of  the  Lord. 

-A.K. 


IDRlSÌ,  AL-,  more  fully  Muhammad  ibn  Mu- 
harnmad  al-ldrîsî,  Arab  geographer,  eartogra- 
pher,  and  botanist;  born  Ceuta  (North  Africa) 
1100,  clied  Ccuta  ca.1165.  Educated  in  Islamic 
Cordoba,  he  traveled  throughout  Spain  and  other 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean  world.  I11  1 138  he  was 
inyited  hy  Roccr  II  to  settle  in  Palermo,  where 
he  led  a  tearn  of  cartographers  and  researchers 
that  producecJ  a  spherical  map  and  a  world  ge- 
ography.  'Fhe  resultirig  Ymrning  Man’s  Journey,  or 
Book  oj' Ruger  ( beguri  1  1 39,  completed  Jan.  1154, 
urider  Roger’s  oííìcial  patronage),  is  perfiaps  the 
best  work  of  medieyal  cartography,  marking  the 
climax  of  Arab  geography  and  demonstrating 


Idof.  St.  Cornelius  causing  ihe  destruction  of  a  pagan  temple  and  its  idols.  Minia- 
ture  in  the  Menologion  of  Basil  II  (Vat.  gr.  1618,  p.125).  Biblioteca  Apostolica  Vati- 
cana.  At  the  right,  the  death  of  tite  saint. 
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Nonnan  Sialy's  intellectual  achievement.  AI-l<lrisî 
wiote  a  sunnnary  of  this  for  William  I. 

Besicles  his  dcscription  of  Sicily,  Italy,  Spain, 
northcrn  Kurope,  and  Af  rica,  sorne  of  hìs  material 
on  Byz.  is  original,  though  he  freely  uses  earlier 
Arab  geograplters.  The  assuinption  that  he  visited 
Constantinopie  or  Asia  Minor  is  based  on  a  inis- 
reacling  of  his  statcments.  He  adds  new  informa- 
tion  on  later  developments,  topography,  towns, 
ports,  and  economic  and  commercial  activity  in 
Bv/..,  Seljn k  Asia  Minor,  Arrnenia,  Trebi/.ond,  and 
the  Balkans.  His  work  on  Materia  Mrthca  seems  to 
distinguish  between  ancient  and  Byz.  Greek. 

kd.  Al-Idrtsî  Opns  Orographicutn.  ed.  R.  C'erulli  et  af.,  <) 
iase.  (Naples-Rome  1970—84),  esp.  fasc.  7  (1977).  Ft'.  tr. 
i’.A.  Jauhert,  Im  grographir  d'Edmi,  voI.  2  (l’aris  1840)  122- 
41.  288-319,  391-99. 

i.rr.  Krackovskij,  Geag.  Ut.  281-98.  B.  Nedkov,  Búlgarija 
i  stiseiluilr  ì  zrmi  prrz  XII  vrk  sporrd  “Grogrejjìjata"  rui  Idrisi 
(Soíia  19(10).  K.  Miller,  WeUkarte  des  Arabers  Idrisi  vom  Jahre 
11 54"  (Stuttgait  1981).  Cî.  Otnan.  E!~  3:1032-35. 

-A.Sh. 


IGNATIJ  OF  SMOLENSR,  writer;  H.  1389—1405. 
Ignatij  (Ignatios)  traveled  from  Moscow  to  Con- 
stantinople  in  1389  in  the  entourage  of  Metr. 
Pimen.  After  Pimen’s  deatli  (Sept.  1389)  and  the 
appointment  of  Kipkian,  Ignatij  remained  in 
Constantinople  at  least  until  1392  and  probably 
in  the  Balkans  and  on  Athos  until  ca.  1405.  The 
three  works  soundly  attributed  to  him — a  Journey 
to  Canstantinople  (1389—92),  a  Desc.rìptum  of  Thes- 
saltmike  and  the  Holy  Mountaìn,  and  parts  of  an 
Ahbreviated  Chronicle  to  1404 — together  form  a 
selective  diary  of  Ignatij’s  observations.  The  me- 
ticulous  details  and  chronologies  make  Ignatij’s 
works  valuable  and  varied  repositories  of  infor- 
mation.  Topics  on  which  he  is  the  sole  or  main 
eyewitness  source  include  the  Don  River  route  to 
Gonstantinople;  the  struggle  for  tfie  throne  be- 
tween  Jofin  VII  and  Mamie!  îî  in  1390—9!,  as 
reflected  in  the  life  of  the  capital;  arid  the  coro- 
nation  of  Manuel  II  in  1392.  Ignatij  also  provides 
a  list  of  churches  in  Thessalonike  and  the  earliest 
Eastern  Slavic  description  of  Athos.  His  Journey 
relates  his  own  visits  to  the  sacred  sites  in  chro- 
nological  order;  he  neither  presents  a  systematic 
itinerary  nor  details  legends  and  stories  about  the 
monuinents.  He  does,  however,  employ  some  of 
the  formulas  and  phrascology  of  the  “pilgrim 
book"  genre. 


F.n.  Choidenie  Ignatija  Smol’njanina,  ccf.  N.  ProkoFev,  in 
l.üeralura  drevnej  Rusi,  2.  Shüìnih  ttudtm  (Moscow  1978)  123— 
50.  Majeska,  Russian  Travelers  48-1  13,  388—436,  with  F.ng. 
tr. 

lit.  K.  Seemann,  “Zur  Tex[überlieferung  der  dem  Ig- 
nalij  von  Smolensk  zLigeschriebenen  Werke,”  B'ìz1<~  2  (1967) 
345—69.  M.N.  Tichomirov,  “Puti  iz  Rossii  v  Vizatuiju  v 
X1V-XV  vv„"  YizOc  (1961)  4-10.  -S.C.F. 

IGNATIOS,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (4  July 
847-23  Oct.  858;  23  Nov.  867-23  Oct.  877)  and 
saint;  baptismal  narrie  Niketas;  born  Constanti- 
nople  ca. 797/8,  died  Constantinople;  feastday  23 
Oct.  He  is  sometimes  called  Ignatios  the  Younger 
(ho  neos)  to  distinguish  him  from  the  ìst-C.  church 
father  lgnatios  7  heophoros.  After  the  deposition 
of  his  father,  Emp.  Michael  I  Rangabe,  in  813, 
Ignatios,  together  with  his  brothers,  was  castrated 
and  forced  to  take  monastic  vows.  He  became 
hegoumenos  of  three  monasteries  that  he  had 
founded  on  the  Princes’  Islands.  In  the  aftermath 
of  the  Iconoclast  controversy,  Empress  Thf.odora 
appointed  him  to  succeed  Mf.thodios  I  as  patri- 
arch  without  convening  an  elective  synod,  since 
she  wanted  to  avoid  stirring  up  enmity  between 
the  Stoudites  and  the  moderates.  Ignatios  found 
a  modus  viveruii  with  the  Stoudites  but  aroused  the 
opposition  ol  the  moderates  led  by  Gregory  As- 
bestas.  The  patriarch’s  position  deteriorated  when 
Caesar  Bardas  took  power  and  exiled  Theodora; 
deprived  of  her  support,  Ignatios  was  forced  to 
resign. 

He  was  replaced  by  Photios,  who  had  to  give 
some  guarantees  to  the  former  patriarch  and  his 
followers,  but  the  guarantees  were  soon  broken; 
the  appointment  of  Ashestas  to  the  see  of  Syracuse 
became  the  external  cause  of  the  clash.  Ignatios, 
who  had  been  temporarily  exiled  by  Bardas  to 
the  island  of  Terebinthos,  was  allowed  to  return 
to  his  mother’s  palace  in  the  capital.  He  remained 
moderate,  but  the  Ignatians  attacked  Photios  and 

rjf  fr»mr»fr»rl  fíN  rlrfíw  Prtrwr*  Mirwrn  ac  í  fr*  thr^ir  cirlr» 

.  r  •  '  1 

At  first  Nicholas  was  reluctam  t<>  support  thein, 
stating  that  Ignatios  had  been  elected  noncanon- 
ically,  but  eventually  the  pope  used  this  confiict 
as  a  means  to  intervene  in  the  afíairs  of  the  church 
of  Constaminople. 

In  867  Basil  1,  in  his  search  for  a  Western 
alliance,  restored  Ignatios  to  the  patriarchal  throne 
and  banished  Photios,  but  Ignatios  refused  to 
yield  to  the  papacy;  he  managed  to  draw  Bulgaria 
into  the  Byz.  ecclesiastical  orbit  and  probably  sub- 
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jetted  the  young  church  in  Moravia  to  Constan- 
tinople.  'I'his  active  anti-Wcstern  policy  of  Basi!  I 
and  Ignatios  made  senseless  their  antagonisin  to 
Photios;  the  latter  was  released  from  exile,  suc- 
ceeded  Ignatios  after  liis  death,  and  contrihuted 
to  the  sanctification  of  Ignatios.  A  unique  ntosaic 
portrait  of  Ignatirrs  preserved  in  Hagia  Sophia 
was  probably  created  shortly  after  886.  The  vita 
of  Ignatios  hy  Nihetas  David  Paphi.agon  is  per- 
meated  hy  hatred  for  Photios  and  contains  ntore 
derision  of  Photios  than  eulogy  of  Ignatios. 

I.IT.  RegPalr,  fasc.  2,  nos.  444—55,  498-507.  F.  l)vornik, 
Neu>  Catholic  Encychpedia  7:35  d'.  R.  Janin.  ÜTC  7  (1930) 
715-22.  P.  Stephanou,  “La  violation  du  compromis  entte 
Photius  ei  les  ignaiiens,"  OrChrP  21  (1955)  291-307. 

-A.K. 

IGNATIOS  OF  NICAEA.  See  Ignatios  the 
Deagon. 

IGNATIOS  OF  SMOLENSR.  See  Ignaiij  oe 
Smoi.en.sk. 

IGNATIOS  THE  DEACON,  writer;  born  ca.770- 
80,  died  after  845,  if  the  kanan  on  the  Forty- 
Two  Martyrs  oe  Amorion  (ed.  V.  Vasil’evskij, 
P.  Nikitin,  p.80.44)  ascribed  to  “Ignatios”  belongs 
to  him  and  not  to  one  of  his  numerous  namesakes. 
A  pupil  and  collahorator  of  Patr.  Tarasios,  Ig- 
natios  was  orclainecl  by  him  deacon  and  became 
skeuophylax\  after  Tarasios’s  deposition  (806)  Ig- 
natios  sided  with  the  Iconoclasts  and  was  later 
elected  metropolitan  of  N’icaea.  He  later  regretted 
this  change  of  heart.  At  some  point  he  became  a 
monk  on  Mt.  Olympos. 

The  Souda  lists  his  works,  including  the  vitae 
of  Tarasios  and  Patr.  Nirf.fhoros  I,  funeral  ele- 
gies,  letters,  artd  (now  lost)  iambics  against  Thomas 
the  Slav.  On  a  stylistic  basis  Sevcenko  attributed 
to  Iiiin  the  vitae  of  Gregory  of  Dehapolis  and 
George  of  Amastris  (in  Iconoclasm  121-25). 
Probahly  Ignatios  also  wrotc  several  poetic  works, 
such  as  verses  on  Adam  (a  dialogue  between  Aclam, 
F,ve,  and  the  Serpent),  verses  on  L,azarus  and  the 
rich  man,  moral  sentences  in  alphabetical  order; 
the  existence  of  other  Ignatioi  prevents  certain 
identihcation.  A  member  of  the  generation  that 
followed  Theophanes  and  Theodore  of  Stou- 
dios,  Ignatios  revealecl  interest  in  the  ancient  her- 
itage,  esp.  in  Sophocles  and  Euripicles  (R.  Brown- 


ing,  REGr  81  [1968]  405-07),  and  emphasized 
the  rhetorical  aclornment  of  his  speech.  Lipsic 
{()cerki  404—05)  hypothesized  that  Ignatios  was 
represented  with  Patr.  ]ohn  VII  in  a  caricature 
in  the  Khludov  Psalter. 

ei).  For  list  of  his  works,  see  Tusculum-I.exikon  3(30-61. 

ut.  W.  Wolska-Conus,  "  ‘De  quibusdam  Ignaiiis,’  ”  TM 
4  (1970)  329-60.  C.  Mango,  “Observa(ions  011  ihe  Corre- 
spondence  of  Ignatius,  Metropolitan  of  Nicaea,"  TU  125 
(1981)403-10.  -A.K. 

IGNATIUS,  PSEUDO-,  conventional  name  for 
the  author  of  the  interpolations  made  perhaps 
ca. 360-380  in  thc  text  of  the  letters  of  St.  Igna- 
tius,  bishop  of  Antioch  (died  ca.107).  The  inter- 
polations  mainly  concern  the  role  of  the  bishop. 
The  interpolator  appears  to  be  a  follower  of  Ar- 
ianism,  and  various  candidates  have  been  pro- 
posed,  for  example,  Akakios  of  Caesarea  (died 
366),  Eunomios,  Silvanos  of  Tarsos  (O.  Perler, 
Histjb  77  [1958]  73-82),  and  Julian  of  Halirar- 
nassos.  Il  is  possible  that  he  is  to  be  equated  with 
the  author  of  the  Apostolic:  Constitutions. 

ed.  K.  Lake,  The  ApostoUc  Fathers ,  vol.  1  (London- 
Carnbridge,  Mass.,  1959)  166—277,  with  Eng.  tr. 

UT.  J.  Rius-Canips.  The  Four  Authentic  Letters  of  Ignatius, 
the  Martyr  (Rome  1980).  R.  Joly,  Le  dossier  d'Ignace  d’Antioche 
(Brussels  1979).  -B.B. 

IGOR,  prince  of  Kiev,  successor  of  Oleg;  died 
945.  In  941  Igor  led  a  ffeet  of  small  boats  (mono- 
xyla)  against  Constantinople.  Byz.  ships  under 
command  of  the  patriMos  Theophanf.s  met  them 
at  Hieron  on  11  June  and  prevented  Igor  from 
attacking  the  capital.  He  probably  left  for  Kiev 
after  this  failure,  but  the  boats  from  Rus’  re- 
mained  in  the  area  for  two  months,  plundering 
the  Bithynian  coast  (from  Pontic  Herakleia  to  the 
border  of  Paphlagonia,  according  to  the  vita  of 
Basil  the  Youngf.r).  The  government  of  Roma- 
nos  I  recalled  some  troops  of  John  Kourkouas 
from  the  eastern  frontier  and  dispatched  Theo- 
phanes  with  a  Heet;  he  used  Greek  fire  and  on 
15  Sept.  destroyed  the  boats  of  the  Rus’  near  the 
Thratian  coast;  the  remnants  of  their  army  headed 
homeward  by  land.  Ac.cording  to  common  schol- 
arly  opinion,  in  943  or  944  Igor  agaìn  launched 
his  forces  against  Byz.,  but  Byz.  envoys  met  the 
army  at  the  estuary  of  the  Danube;  after  negoti- 
ations  a  new  treaty  was  signed  that  provided  Kie- 
van  merchants  with  less  favorable  conditions  than 
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those  established  in  the  trcaty  signed  by  Oleg. 
Soon  thcreafter  Igor  was  murdered  while  eollect- 
ing  tribute  from  the  Drevljane,  a  neighboring 
tribe. 

l.it.  I,evfenko,  fìus-VizOtn  128-71.  A.N.  Sacharov,  Di- 
plomutija  drei'tiej  Rusi  (Moscow  1980)  209-58.  N.Ja.  Polovoj, 
'K  voprosu  o  pervom  pochodc  Igorja  protiv  V'i/antii,” 
ViiVrem  18  (1961)  85-104.  G.  V’ernadsky,  “Thc  Rus’  in  thc 
Grimea  and  the  Russo-Bvzantine  Treaty  of  945,"  Byz- 
\lelabyz  1.1  (1946)  249-60.  H.  Grégoire.  P.  Orgcls,  “Les 
ínsasions  russes  dans  Ie  Synaxaire  de  Constantinople,”  fíy- 
lantion  24  (1954)  141-45.  -A.K. 

IRONION  (  I  kóvlov ,  now  Konya),  city  of  Pisidia 
in  the  mid-4th  C.,  metropolis  of  Lyhaonia  from 
ca.370,  incorporated  into  the  Anatoukon  theme 
in  the  7th  C.  The  execution  of  Isaurian  prisoners 
ín  354  at  Ikonion  provoked  the  great  Isaurian 
revolt.  St.  'fiiF.RLA  was  believed  to  have  miracu- 
lously  saved  Ikonion  from  a  Iater  Isaurian  attack. 
Its  íìrst  metropolitan  was  St.  Amhhilochios.  From 
the  8th  to  toth  C.,  Arabs  frequently  attacked 
Ikonion  and  its  neighboring  fortress,  Rabala. 
Plundered  by  the  Turks  in  1069,  Ikonion  was  the 
scene  of  the  revolt  of  Roussel  de  Bailleul.  It 
fell  to  the  Seljuks  in  1084  and  flourished  as  their 
capital.  The  city  was  briefly  occupied  by  the  Cru- 
saders  in  1097,  its  suburbs  were  ravaged  by  Man- 
uel  I  in  1 146.  Most  of  its  Byz.  monuments,  in- 
cluding  the  iith-C.  Church  of  St.  Amphilochios, 
have  disappeared,  but  the  Byz.  fortress  of  Rabala 
and  the  rock-cut  churches  of  Sille,  both  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  city,  survive. 

i.it.  Tlfí  4: 176-78,  182L  224L  G.  Goodwiii,  Eí2  5:253— 
56.  -C.F. 

ILARION  (Hilarion),  author  of  Discourse  on  Laui 
and  Grace  [Slovo  0  zakone  i  blagodati\  (ca.  1049)  an<J 
a  Confession  of  Failh  (ca.  1051?);  metropolitan  of' 
Kiev  (1051-ca.  1054).  The  Discourse ,  the  most  sus- 
tained  and  crudite  ihetoiicai  v\oik  of  Kievan  Rus’ 
(see  Rus’,  Literaiure  of),  celebrales  the  conver- 
sion  of  Rus’  within  the  context  of  sacred  history: 
the  Grace  of  Christianity  superseded  the  Law  of 
Moses,  just  as  Sarah  the  free  woman  superseded 
Hagar  the  bondmaid,  and  reached  Rus’  through 
the  divinely  inspired  free  choice  of  Vladimir  I. 
The  homily  ends  with  an  enkomion  to  Vladimir 
and  a  prayer  for  the  land  of  Rus’.  The  Discourse's 
language,  typology,  style,  and  structure  owe  much 
to  Byz.  rhetoric  and  exegeses,  leading  to  conjec- 


ture  that  Ilarion  read  Greek  (F.  Thomson,  Slavica 
Gandensia  io  (1983]  67-102).  Influence  froin 
Czf.ch  LiTERATURF.  is  also  possible  (N.N.  Rozov, 
TÜDRL  23  [1968]  71—85).  The  appointment  of 
Ilarion,  the  first  native  rnetropolitan  of  Kiev,  by 
Prince  Jaroslav  of  Kiev  arid  the  composition  of 
the  Discourse  are  sometimes  intcrpreted  as  anti- 
Bvz.  acts.  The  circumstances  of  Ilarion’s  election 
are  unknown,  however,  and  the  Discourse,  pro- 
daiming  Vladimir  to  be  a  “likeness  of  Constantine 
the  Great,”  manifestly  presents  Byz.  as  the  cul- 
tural  prototype  rather  than  as  a  political  or  ecde- 
siastical  threat. 

f.d.  L.  Müller,  Des  Metropoliten  Ilarton  Lobrede  auj  Ytadimir 
den  Hnhgen  unrl  Glaubensbekenntnu  (Wiesbaden  1962).  Stovo 
0  zakone  1  blagodati  llariona,  ed.  A.M.  MoIdovan  (Kiev  1984). 
Kng.  tr.  N.  íckler,  Comitatus  9  (1978)  19-54. 

LIT.  L.  Müller,  Die  Werke  des  Metropoliten  llaritm  (Munich 
1971).  Fennell-Stokes,  Russ.  Lit.  41-60.  F..  Hurwitz,  “Met- 
ropolitan  Ilarion’s  Sermtm  on  Law  and  Grace,"  Russian  History 
7  (1980)  322-33.  Podskalsky,  Rus'  84-87. 

-S.C.F.,  P.A.H. 

ILIAD.  See  Homer;  Froy  Taee. 

ILLEGITIMATE  CHILDREN  (vóOoi),  also  called 
spourioi,  were,  according  to  the  Codex  Juslinianus, 
children  born  to  a  concubine  (see  Concubinage), 
an  unmarried  woman,  or  a  prostitute  (see  Pros- 
tituiion);  progeny  í’rom  the  union  of  a  free 
woman  and  slave  were  also  considered  illegiti- 
mate.  Illegitimate  children  were  legally  deprived 
of  the  right  to  inherit  froin  their  father,  but  had 
the  same  relationship  wúth  their  mother  as  legiti- 
mate  children.  The  classical  jurists  did  not  give 
serious  attention  to  this  discrepancy;  it  was  Justi- 
nian  I  who  corrected  the  situation  by  making  the 
fatber  liable  for  supporting  his  children  by  a  con- 
cubine.  In  novel  89  he  considered  ways  of  legiti- 
mizing  nothoi :  the  most  recommended  method 

•!.l  ..1  I  »•! 

IU  Ct3L.liUL.  UlClil  tU  LIIC  CUKIrt,  clliUliil.]  YcillU 

method  was  to  assign  a  “charter  of  dowry”  to  the 
mother  of  a  nothos,  whether  sbe  was  freeborn  or 
a  freedwoman,  or  the  testamentary  statement  of 
a  man  who  had  fathered  only  illegitimate  children 
that  they  were  his  heirs.  High-born  mothers  were 
prohibited  by  both  civil  and  canon  law'  from  mak- 
ing  gifts  of  any  sort  to  their  natural  children; 
legitimate  offspring  were  thus  protected  from  any 
form  of  disinheritance  (J.  Beaucamp,  CahCM  20 
[  1 977J  Lr)8)- 
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Later  Byz.  law  essenüally  retained  the  rules 
estahlished  byjustinian.  In  the  1 3 1 h  C.  illegitinrate 
progeny  still  had  no  right  to  inherit  if  there  werc 
legitimate  descendants,  even  if  they  were  collat- 
eral  descendants  (A.  Laiou,  FM  6  [1984]  2951). 
Patr.  Nikephoros  I  considered  the  case  of  a  fa- 
ther’s  refusal  to  recognize  his  natural  son  (PG 
100:4688);  the  tribunal  had  to  determine  whcther 
they  had  a  physical  resemblance;  if  not,  the  child 
was  proclaimed  ehphylos,  “without  famiìy.’' 

Despite  such  disadvantages,  some  nothoi  (usually 
the  children  of  emperors  and  courtiers)  reached 
liigh  positions,  like  the  parakoimornenos  Ba.SII.  thf. 
Noihos  (son  of  Roinanos  I),  and  children  of 
Manuel  I  and  Andronikos  I.  Illegitimate  sons 
might  serve  as  important  hostages,  and  scweral 
illegitimate  daughters  of  emperors  were  married 
to  foreign  rulers  as  diplomatic  pawns. 

lit.  P.A.  Yannopoulos,  La  société  profane  dans  l’F.mpire 
hyiantm  (Louvain  1975)  23 2-36.  H.J.  Wolff,  “Tfie  Batk- 
ground  ot  the  Postcfassical  Legislatíon  on  Illegitimacy.” 
Seminar  3  (1945)  21-45.  H.  Antoniadís-Bibicou,  “Quelc|ucs 
notes  sur  I’enfant  de  la  moyenne  époquc  bvzantinc,”  An- 
nales  DH  (1973)  Nof.  -A.K..  J.H. 

ILLOS  (’1A.A.oç),  rebellious  general  of  Zeno;  died 
fort  of  Papyrios  (Paperon),  Isauria,  488.  A11  Is- 
aurian  by  birth,  Illos  together  with  his  brothers 
Aspalios  and  Trokoundos  supported  Zeno’s  rise 
to  the  throne.  In  474  he  fought  successfully  against 
the  barbarians  in  Thrace;  the  same  year,  however, 
he  switched  his  allegiance  to  Basilishos,  who  sent 
him  to  besiege  Zeno  in  Sbide,  an  Isautian  strong- 
hold;  there  he  again  changed  sides  (Theophanes 
explains  this  saying  that  Basìliskos  failed  to  fulfill 
“promises”)  and  helped  Zeno  recover  his  throne. 
He  became  patrikios  and  magister  militum  and,  ac- 
cording  to  Malalas,  adininistered  the  empire.  Zeno’s 
wife  Ariadne  and  mother-in-law  Verina  con- 
spired  against  lllos  unsuccessfully  in  477  and  478; 
as  a  result,  Verina  was  banished.  In  479  IIIos 
suppressed  the  revolt  of  Verina’s  son-in-law  Mar- 
cian.  In  the  winter  of  481/2  Ariadne  organized  a 
third  plot  against  the  general.  During  the  assault 
on  him,  Illos  lost  an  ear.  In  482—84,  while  in 
Antioch,  Illos  prepared  a  revolt  against  Zeno;  at 
this  time  he  gained  the  support  of  Verina,  who 
crowned  his  ally  Leontios.  They  were  defeated 
by  Zeno’s  magister  militum  John  the  Scythian  in 
484  and  took  refuge  in  the  fort  of  Papyrios  (J. 
Gottwald,  BZ  36  [1936]  88f).  Illos  and  Leontios 


held  out  for  four  years.  They  were  cventually 
betrayed  and  executed.  With  rcgard  to  religious 
policy  Illos  appealed  to  the  Orthodox  against  Zeno’s 
Monopfiysite  tendencies,  but  he  was  also  sympa- 
thetic  toward  paganism.  The  soothsayer  Pampre- 
pios  was  his  adviser  during  the  rebellion.  A  dis- 
trict  in  C'.onstantinople  was  known  as  ta  llluu,  and 
his  house  there  became  a  churdi  of  St.  John. 

1.1  T.  Bury,  l.RE  1:390-99.  PLRE  2:586-90.  P.  Lemerle, 
“Kl.  Appalius  Illus  Trocundus,”  Syria  40  ( 1963)  315-22.  H. 
Hunger.  “Uie  Bauinschrift  arn  AcjuäduRl  von  FJaiussa- 
Sebaste."  Tyche  1  (198(1)  132-37.  -T.F..G. 

ILLUMINATORS  of  Byz.  MSS  are  rarely  docu- 
mented  in  colophons  or  otherwise.  The  common 
term  for  an  illuminator  was  zographos,  “painter” 
(I.  Sevcenko,  DOP  16  [1962]  245,  11.6),  but  prob- 
ably  around  the  pth  C.  another  term,  chrysogra- 
phos,  “one  who  writes  in  gold,”  appeared — first 
mentioned  in  an  obscure  author,  Melehtos  the 
Monk,  from  the  theme  of  Opsikion  (PG  64: 1309B). 
A  few  illuminators  are  known  by  name:  Panto- 
leon  and  his  team;  Theodore  of  Caesarea,  who 
wrote  and  illuminated  the  Theodore  Psalter  in 
1066;  Michael  Roresis,  who  “wrote  in  gold”  a 
Georgian  Gospel  book  in  the  late  i2th/early  1 3th 
C.  (E.  l’akaichvili,  Byzantion  10  [1935]  659!).  In 
verses  accompanying  a  dedicatory  miniature,  the 
monk  Theophanes  claimed  to  be  the  donor,  scribe, 
and  illuminator  of  the  Melbourne  Gospels,  but 
donors  often  took  credit  for  making  the  object  of 
their  generosity.  Finally,  in  the  late  ì^th  C.  Thf.o- 
phanes  “the  Cìreek,”  described  as  an  illuminator 
of  books  and  a  painter  of  churches,  was  asked  to 
paint  a  leaf  to  be  inserted  in  a  MS.  Ehe  practice 
had  long  been  used  by  Byz.  illuminators,  but 
became  increasingly  frequent  in  the  Palaiologan 
era.  Generally  the  scribe  wrote  the  text  of  the 
MS,  leaving  space  for  the  illuminator,  who  made 
a  preliminary  unclerdrawing,  applied  the  gold 
ground,  and  then  began  to  paint,  concluding  with 
the  faces.  (See  also  Artists.) 
lit.  Belting,  Illum.  Buch  3-17.  -R.S.N. 

ILLUSTRIS  (îAAoúcrrptoç),  ihe  highest  title  of 
senators  in  the  late  Roman  Empire.  The  term 
was  used  as  a  vague  epithet  much  earlier,  but 
acquired  a  specitìc  technical  meaning  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  4th  C.  First  ít  was  bestow'ed  on 
major  officials  such  as  praf.torian  prefect,  ur- 
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ban  preff.ct,  magister  militum,  consuls,  and 
faTRIRIüi,  and  eventually  on  all  senators.  In  the 
6th  C.  the  niost  important  illustres  were  called 
Gi.ORtOSi.  Not  being  a  hereditary  title  (Guilland, 
Institutions  1 :66f  ),  it  provided  certain  privileges, 
both  fìscal  (immunity  from  certain  obligations) 
and  ceremonial.  The  term  remained  in  use  in  the 
7th  C.  Maximos  the  Confessor  (PG  91:6440) 
addressed  a  correspondent  as  “magnificent  illus- 
tris ,”  and  the  Miracles  of  St.  Demetrios  (ed.  Le- 
rnerle  1:161.7)  speak  of  the  “so-called  illoustrim." 
The  term  illustris  does  not  appear  in  the  tahtira, 
although  both  legal  and  hagiographic  texts  (until 
the  ìith  C.)  equate  the  title  protospatharios 
with  it  (e.g.,  A.  Sigalas,  EEBS  12  [1936]  355-12— 
13)- 

l,IT.  A.  Berger,  RE  g  (1914)  1070-85.  Jones,  LRE  1:528— 
36.  — A.K. 

ILLYRICUM  (’lXXvpíKÓu),  a  Roman  province  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  Balkans.  In  the  4th 
C.  attempts  were  made  to  create  a  prefecture  of 
Illyricum,  encompassing  Pannonia,  Macf.donia, 
and  Dacia.  After  395  this  vast  territory  was  di- 
vided  into  Illyricum  occidentale  and  Illyncum  orien- 
tale  with  capitals  at  Sirmium  (?)  and  Thessalonike, 
respectively.  Latin  was  the  lingua  franca  in  west- 
ern  IUyricum.  Beginning  in  the  and  C.  Christian- 
itv  spread  through  western  Illyricum,  the  two 
metropolitan  sees,  Salona  and  Sirmium,  being  of 
principal  importance. 

In  the  5th  to  7th  C.  Illyricum  underwent  var- 
ious  invasions  by  Ostrogoths,  Huns,  Lombards, 
and  Avars;  Sklavenoi  (second  half  of  the  6th  C.); 
Serbs  and  Croatians  (7th  C.);  and,  after  680,  Bul- 
gars,  who  began  to  play  a  decisive  role  in  Illyri- 
cum.  The  ancient  cides  declined  and  assumed  a 
rural  character  (V.  Popovic  in  Palast  und  Hütte 
[Mainz  1982]  545—66).  Those  townships  that  sur- 
vived  were  forced  to  comc  to  tcrms  with  ncw 
masters  (by  paying  tribute).  During  the  reign  of 
Justinian  I,  western  Illyricum  was  under  the  rule 
of  Constantinople,  with  the  center  of  Illyricum  as 
a  whole  at  Justiniana  Prima  and,  for  a  time, 
probably  at  Sirmium.  According  to  the  vita  of 
David  of  Thf.ssalonire  the  capital  was  trans- 
ferred  from  Sirmium  to  Thessalonike;  whether  it 
was  in  fact  from  Sirmium  (Lemerle,  Miracles  2:50) 
or  from  Justiniana  Prima  (A.  Vasiliev,  Traditio  4 
[1946]  115—47)  is  difficult  to  determine.  It  is 


unclear  how  long  Illyricum  continued  to  exist,  but 
by  the  gth  C.  it  had  been  replaced  bv  the  theme 
of  Thessalonike;  the  name  Illyncum  lost  its  precise 
meaning  and  was  used  as  a  descriptive  designation 
for  the  region  of  Dyrrac:hicin  (as  in  the  Alexiad 
of  Anna  Romnene),  including  Serbo-Croatian  ter- 
ritory. 

Ecclesiastically,  the  former  lllyricum  occidentale 
remained  under  the  direct  authority  of  the  pope. 
In  the  8th  C.,  however,  the  Iconoclast  emperors 
tried  to  subordinate  it  to  Constantinople — accord- 
ing  to  M.  Anastos  (StB  9  [1957]  14—31)  in  732/3, 
according  to  V.  Grumel  (RechScRel  40  [1952]  191- 
200)  two  decades  later.  The  papacy  never  recog- 
nized  this  act.  By  the  end  of  the  pth  C.  the  Byz. 
founded  the  theme  of  Dalmatia,  but  they  had  to 
abandon  the  region  by  1069;  they  briefiy  held  it 
again  from  1 165  to  1 180  (Ferluga,  Byzantium  141  — 
49)- 

lit.  R.  Rogosic,  Veäki  Ilinh  (284-ygs)  !  njegora  konacna 
dioba  G96-477,)  (Zagreb  1962).  ViU.es  et  peuplement  dans 
l’Illyricum  protobycantin  (Rome  1984).  J.-R.  Palanque,  “I.a 
préfecture  du  prétoire  d’Illyricum  au  IVe  siède,"  Byiantum 
21  (1951)  5—14.  Lj.  Maksimovic,  “I.'administration  de 
rillyricum  septentrional  à  I’époque  de  fustinien,”  in  Phila- 
delphie  el  autres  études  (Paris  1984)  143-57.  -O.P. 

TMÂD  AL-DÍN,  more  fully  Muhammad  ibn  Mu- 
hammad  al-Kätib  al-Isfahânl,  Arab  writer,  poet, 
diplomat,  and  chronicler;  born  Isfähän  1  1 25,  died 
Damascus  1201.  In  1175,  following  a  colorful 
career  in  the  service  of  the  cAbbäsids  and  of  Nür 
al-Dîn,  cImâd  al-Dîn  joined  Saladin  to  become 
his  ardent  friend,  counselor,  chief  diplomatic  sec- 
retary,  and  chronicler.  After  Saladin’s  death,  cImâd 
al-Dîn  returned  to  private  life  and  devoted  him- 
self  to  literary  work.  His  tomb  adjoins  that  of 
Saladin. 

Tmäd  al-Dln’s  books,  Qussian  FJoquence  on  the 
Conquest  of  Jerusalem  and  The  Syrian  Lightning ,  con- 
stitute  firsthar.d  sourees  cr.  ctt!adir.’e 
politics,  with  frequent  references  to  his  relations 
with  the  Byz.  Although  only  the  third  and  fifth 
parts  of  The  Syrian  Lightning  have  survived,  its 
first  (?)  part  is  preserved  in  al-Bundärí’s  abridg- 
ment,  The  Splendor  of  the  Synan  Lightning.  Equally 
important  is  Tmäd  al-Dln’s  The  Assistance  of  the 
Weak,  the  first  history  of  the  Great  Seljurs.  It  is 
based  on  the  lost  Persian  memoirs  of  Anüshirvân 
ibn  Rhâlid  (died  1137),  which  cImâd  al-Dln  ren- 
dered  into  Arabic.  Its  precious  information  on 
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the  Selju k  penetration  and  c:onquest  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor  indudes  a  lengthy  account  of'  the  battle  ol 
Mantzikert.  In  addition  to  the  full  \ersion,  ex- 
tant  in  a  uniquc  MS  in  the  Bibliothèque  Nationale, 
al-Bundärl’s  abridgment  (1226)  survives.  cImâd 
al-Dín  also  produced  a  yoluminous  anthology  of 
i2th-C.  Arab  poets.  As  a  rule,  a  virtually  untrans- 
latable,  overly  Howery  style  characterÌ7.ed  cImâd 
al-Dîn’s  work.  Al-Bundàrfs  abridgments  strip  away 
the  stylistic  redundancies  but  retain  all  the  facts. 

kd.  Histoire  des  SMjoucidcs  de  l'hât/  par  al-Boudârî,  d’après 
hnâd ad-dîn  aì-Kâlih  aì-Isfahâní.  ecl.  M.Th.  Houtsma  (l.eiden 
18H9).  Al-Fatli  aì-Qiissî:  Coiu/uétr  de  ìa  Syrie  et  de  la  l’aìestine 
par  Saìalt  ed-din,  ed.  O.  de  [.andberg,  voI.  1  (l.ciden  1888). 
Fr.  tr.,  H.  Massé,  (Umquête  de  la  Syríe  el  de  la  Palestine  pai 
Saìadìn  (Paris  1972).  Al-Bundäri,  Sanâ  a!-fíarq  ul-shâmi,  eci. 
R.  $c$en,  pt.i  (Beirut  1980). 

ur.  H.  Massé,  FJ~  9: 1 1 57Í.  -A.S.E. 
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IMBERIOS  AND  MARGARONA  (’I/x7rÉpcoç  kqì 
M ap'yaptui’a) ,  a  romance  of  chivalry  in  just  under 
gocr  unrhymed  polítical  vf.rses,  ccjmposed  prob- 
ably  in  the  late  1 4 th  C.  Surviving  in  five  MSS  that, 
despite  barely  reconcilable  variants,  derive  from 
a  single  archetype,  the  romance  continued  to  cir- 
culate  widely  in  the  post-Byz.  period  in  a  printed 
rhymed  version.  A  free  adaptation  of  the  French 
prose  tale,  Pierre  de  Provence  et  la  belle  Maguelonne 
(widely  known  throughout  Europe  from  the  late 
1 3th  C.  and  serving  as  a  foundation  legencl  for 
the  monastery  of  Maguelonne,  France),  hnberios 
and  Margarona  came  in  popular  tradition  to  be 
used  as  a  foundation  legend  for  the  monastery  of 
Daphni.  Attetnpts  to  provide  a  secure  historical 
setting  for  Imberios  and  Margarona  in  ìgth-  and 
i4th-C.  events  in  the  Morea  have  failed  to  con- 
vince  (see,  e.g.,  M.  Pichard,  REfì  10  [1952]  84- 
92  and  R.-J.  Loenertz,  Thesaurismata  13  [1976] 
40-46).  With  its  accounts  of  the  hero’s  precocious 
youth,  his  prowess  in  tournaments,  and  the  haz- 
ards  endured  with  his  beIoved,  Imberios  and  Mar- 
garona  has  much  in  common  with  the  Achilleis 
as  w’ell  as  with  Phlorios  ano  Platzia-Phlora.  Iis 
assumptions  and  descriptions  reflect  the  mixed 
Frankish-Greek  society  of  the  Palaiologan  Pelo- 
ponnese. 

M).  Rriaras,  Mythistaremata  199-299. 

l.rr.  Beck,  Voìksliteratur  143-97.  Jeffrevs.  Popular  Liter- 
ature,  pt.I  (1971),  122-60.  -  F..M.J..  M.J.J. 


IMBROS  ("I /z/3poç,  mod.  Imroz),  island  in  the 
northeastern  Aegean  Sea  that,  along  with  Tene- 
l>os,  controls  the  entrance  to  the  Hellespont.  In 
late  antiquity  Imbros  was  part  of  the  province  of 
Achaia  (Hierokl.  649.2),  and  by  the  gth  C.  ìt 
almost  certainly  was  part  of  the  theme  of  the 
Aegean  Sea.  Although  not  specifìcally  mentioned 
in  De  themalibus,  Imbros  provided  a  primary  Iine 
<>1  defense  for  Constantinople  against  the  Arabs. 
Assigned  to  the  L.atin  F.mpire  after  1204,  it  was 
effectively  controlled  by  Venice:  after  1354  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Genoese  cfescendanis  of  Fran- 
cesco  (Laitilusio.  By  the  time  Cyriacus  of  An- 
cona  visited  Imbros  in  1444,  the  islancl  was  again 
Byz.  anci  his  guide  was  ihe  Imbriot  Michael  Kri- 
toboulos.  The  latter  asked  Mehmed  II  to  grant 
the  island  independence  after  1453,  but  it  was 
assigned  to  the  Gattilusi  ol  Lesbos.  In  1460  Im- 
bros  was  part  of  tlie  appanage  given  to  Demetrios 
Palaiologos,  former  despotes  of  the  Morea.  A  bishop 
of  Imbros,  not  mentioned  previously,  was  raised 
to  archiepiscopal  status  by  Manuel  II  ( Notitiae  CP 
1 8. 1 57);  he  was  a  metropolitan  (2 1 .75)  after  1453. 

i.it.  C.  Fredrich.  “Imbros,”  MDAI AA  33  (1908)  81-112. 
M.  Raras,  He  nesos  Imhros:  Symbole  eis  ten  ekklcsiastiken  histo- 
rian  tes  (Th<'ssalonìke  1987)  35—41.80-87.  -T.E.G. 


IMITATION  (/ úfjbr/ais ;)  was  consiclered  by  the 
ancient  theoreticians  as  an  important  element  of 
intellectual  activity.  The  imitation  of  Attic  culture 
was  recommended  both  in  late  antiquity  and  in 
Byz.  The  Byz.  rejccted  innovation,  and  even 
great  minds,  such  as  John  of  Damascus,  empha- 
sized  tlie  imitativeness  of  their  works.  Mimesis 
could  have  difíerent  aspects:  direct  irnitation,  such 
as  the  Chrisios  paschon,  which  is  a  pastiche  of 
existing  verses  by  ancient  poets;  writing  in  the 
style  of  a  predecessor,  like  dialogues  imitating 
Lucian.  Rhetorical  exercises  on  ancient  or  biblical 
topics  and  borrowing  of  the  stock  elements  of 
ancient  literature  or  patristics  or  using  overt  or 
concealed  citations  were  also  practiced.  Materials 
that  were  horrowed  or  imitated  includcd  not  only 
writings  of  the  remote  past  but  works  of  more 
recent  Bvz.  authors  as  well.  Sermons,  saints’  vitae, 
and  historica!  works  teem  with  such  stock  ele- 
ments  and  citations.  The  ideological  underpin- 
ning  of  mímesis  can  be  found  in  the  declarations 
of  ecumcnical  councils,  such  as  that  in  Trullo, 
which  embraced  adherence  to  “the  ancient  types” 
(Rhalles-Potles,  Syntagma  2:493.3). 
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'I'he  purposes  of  imitauon  wcre  ciivcrse:  the 
author  could,  by  engaging  in  imitation,  demon- 
strate  how  well  versed  he  w'as  in  literature;  he 
could  also,  by  referring  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
audience,  stiinulate  reminìscences  and  create  al- 
lusions.  He  could,  by  making  parallels  with  biblical 
or  Roinan  history,  stress  the  eternity  of  certain 
phenomena  or  contrast  present  tiines  with  the 
glorious  (or  infamous)  past.  'l’ruly  skillful  itnita- 
tion  consisted  in  employing  the  same  gcneral  pat- 
tern  to  empbasi/.e  certain  details  or  distinctions 
or  to  produce,  from  the  available  “bricks,”  a  com- 
pletely  new  idea  and  ìmage.  Iinitation  could  also 
have  the  force  of  parody.  Byz.  literature  pro- 
duced  an  enormous  amount  of  purely  imitative, 
plagiaristic.  material,  but  in  talented  hands  rni- 
mesis  could  become  a  powerful  vehicle  of  expres- 
sion.  Imitation,  then,  was  not  purely  servile  but 
an  intrinsic  part  of  Byz.  oulture. 

Even  while  it  must  be  distinguishcd  from  cus- 
toniary  observance  of  canonical  forms,  imitation 
in  the  \  isual  arts  w'as  inore  central  than  in  litera- 
ture  to  the  working  methods  of  craftsmen  and 
inore  pragmatic  in  purpose.  Using  established 
church  plan  types,  builders  replicated  venerable 
inodels,  sometimes  with  the  intention  of  cvoking 
associations  with  loca  sancta  and  pilgrimage  sites. 
Painters  such  as  Rallierges  could  copy  entire  com- 
positions,  yet  adaptation  and  tbe  “quotation”  of 
elements,  rather  than  wholesale  appropriation, 
were  more  characteristic  practices.  When  an  an- 
cient  treasure  Iike  the  Parjs  Psaltf.r  was  tapped 
some  250  years  after  its  creation,  its  miniatures 
were  not  merely  copied  but  made  the  basis  for 
the  invention  of  new  images. 

lit.  Hunger,  GrundUigenforschung,  pt.XV  (1969-70),  17— 
38.  Mango,  Byz.  Imnge,  pt.II  (1975),  3-18.  H.-G.  Beck, 
“Aruike  Bered.sarnkeit  und  by/antinische  Rallilogia,"  AntAb 
15  (1969)  91-101.  A.  Kazhclan,  "Looking  Back  to  Antiq- 
uity:  Three  Notes,”  GRtìS  24  (1983)  375-77. 

— A.K.,  A.C. 

IMMUNITY,  a  concept  borrowed  from  the  ter- 
rninology  of  western  European  ffudalism  to  de- 
note  a  privilege  granted  by  the  emperor  that 
forbade  state  ofhcials  from  entering  the  beneh- 
ciary’s  domains  and  performing  certain  hscal,  ju- 
dicial,  and  administrative  functions  there.  Ostro- 
gorsky,  ainong  others,  viewed  f.xkoussf.ia  as 
synonymous  with  immunity.  On  the  basis  of  the 
f.xemption  formulas  found  in  documents,  he  con- 
duded  that,  during  the  ioih— i2th  C.,  immunity 
implied  fiscal  rights,  that  is,  freedom  from  taxa- 


tion,  and  that  only  in  the  ì^th—  1  rph  C.  dicl  judicial 
immunity  deveIop,  that  is,  the  right  lor  pmileged 
landlords,  lay  and  religious,  to  judge  their  paroi- 
koi;  Ostrogorsky  limited  this  right,  however,  to 
low  justice.  While  hscal  immunity  did  exist  in  Byz., 
though  to  an  extent  perhaps  not  as  widespread 
as  in  the  West,  there  is  some  question  as  to  whether 
judicial  immunity  existed  at  all.  Some  scholars  in 
fact  consider  the  application  of  the  Western  me- 
dieval  concept  of  immunity  to  Byz.  as  inappro- 
priate  and  misleacling  and  prefer  the  more  limited 
concept  of  exemption. 

lit.  l’.A.  Jakovenko,  K  istorii  immuniteta  v  Vizantii  (Juriev 
[Tartu]  1908).  G.  Ostrogorsky,  “Pout  l'histoirf  de  I’immu- 
nité  à  Byzancc,”  tìyzantion  28  (1958)  165-254.  Solovjev- 
Mosin,  Grcht'  pmielje  433 -36.  -M.B. 

IMPERIAL  CULT.  Worship  of  the  divinity  of  the 
fmpercir,  which  had  begun  as  a  means  for  Greek 
cities  to  assimilate  their  relationship  with  the  Ro- 
man  Empire  (S.R.F.  Price,  Rituaìs  and  Power  [Cam- 
bridge  1984]),  culminated  in  the  adoption  of  Hel- 
lenistic  divine  kingship  by  the  Tetrarchy. 
Constantine  I’s  conversion  excluded  outright  sac- 
rifice  to  imperial  divinity,  although  ambiguities 
persisted  (e.g.,  the  temple  to  his  family  erected  at 
Hispellum  [ILS,  110.705]).  On  the  local  level,  priests 
of  the  imperial  cult  probably  shed  religious  func- 
tions  but  continued  their  political  role  in  city  and 
provincial  assemblies  well  into  the  5th  and  Gth  C., 
esp.  in  Africa  (F.M.  Clover  in  Romamtas-Christian- 
itas  [Berlin  1982]  661-74).  In  the  capitäl,  the 
emperor’s  status  as  God’s  representative  on  earth 
maintained  and  even  expanded  aspects  of  the 
imperial  cult,  esp.  the  sacredness  of  imperial  per- 
sons  and  institutions  concretized  by  ceremoiiy  and 
by  divinizing  epithets.  Although  Constantine 
avoided  divus  for  his  person,  his  successors  re- 
vived  the  custom,  whence  arose  the  Byz.  usage  of 
theios  for  the  imperial  person  and  institutions  and 

ví* hra  for  documcnts  Paoc:; — u";  ,l'"' . 

and  his  haloed  image,  the  image’s  privilege  of 
asylum  and  placement  on  church  altars,  the  cus- 
tom  of  recehing  objects  from  the  emperor  with 
covered  hands,  silence,  incense,  and  lighted  can- 
dles  in  his  presence  stemmecl  ultimately  from  the 
itnperial  cult  and  characterized  Byz.  rulership. 
Fhe  church  itself  transformed  and  fostered  the 
imperial  cult,  as  posthumous  consecratio  gave  way 
to  elaborate  Christian  funerals  (S.  Price  in  Can- 
nadine-Price,  Rituals  56—105),  ímperial  obÌLs  were 
commemorated  in  the  Synaxarion  of  Conslantinople , 
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and  thc  emperor  obtained  unique  liturgical  pre- 
rogatives  reflecting  his  sacral  status. 

lit.  L.  Bréhier,  P.  Batiffol,  Les  sumivances  (lu  culte  ìmpé- 
rial  ronunn  (Paris  1920)  35-73.  A.  Chastagnol,  N.  Duval, 
“Les  survivances  du  culte  impérial  dans  l’Afrique  du  Nord 
à  l'époque  yandale,”  in  Mélanges  d'histoire  ancienne  offerts  à 
Wiìham  Se.ston  (Paris  1974)  87-118.  A.  WIosok,  Römischer 
Kaiserkult  (Darmstadt  1978).  P.  Schreiner,  “Das  Herr- 
scherbild  in  der  by/antinischen  Literatur  des  9.  bis  11. 
Jahrhunderts,"  Saeculum  35  (1984)  132-51.  -M.McC. 


IMPOST  BLOCK,  a  stone  hlock  shaped  like  an 
inverted,  truncated  pyramid,  placed  on  the  capi- 
tals  of  columns  destined  to  carry  an  arcade.  The 
impost  block  probably  evolved  from  the  Roman 
practice  of  projecting  short  f.ntablatuhe  spurs 
over  capitals  of  columns  placed  in  front  of  walls, 
as  at  the  Porta  Aurea  of  the  Palace  of  Diocletian 
at  Split.  The  capitals  of  the  paired  columns  of  S. 
Costanza,  Rome,  support  a  short  entablature  block 
that  functions  as  an  impost  block.  According  to 
Deichmann,  the  mature  form  had  its  origin  in  the 
5th-C.  Greek  East,  but  fully  deveIoped  impost 
blocks  appeared  by  ca.400  in  Italy  at  S.  Giorgio 
Maggiore  in  Naples  and  in  the  Basilica  Ursiana 
in  Ravenna.  Impost  blocks,  often  spolia,  were 
used  in  Byz.  architecture  as  late  as  the  1 4th  C. 
They  were  placed  directly  on  column  shafts  in 
the  cisterns  of  Constantinople  and,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  appear  directly  on  columns  or  posts  dividing 
windows,  e.g.,  at  Daphni,  Hosios  Loukas,  and  on 
the  exterior  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  Thessalonike. 
The  impost  block  is  frequently  decorated  with 
elaborate  patterns  of  acanthus  leaves  and  Chris- 
tian  symbols.  In  the  5th  C.,  the  impost  block  and 
capital  merged  to  form  the  impost  capital. 

UT.  F.  Deichmann,  Studten  zur  Architektur  Kvnstantinopels 
tm  5.  und  6.  Jahrhundert  nach  Chnstus  (Baden-Baden  1956) 
4 1  -45.  C.  Strube,  Polyeuktoskirche  und  Hagia  Sophia  (Munich 
1984)  2of,  figs.  7,  12,  39.  R.  01ivieri  Farioli,  La  scultura 
architettomca  (Rome  1969)  77-91.  -M.J.,  W.L. 


IMPOST  CAPITAL,  a  uniquely  Byz.  capital  cre- 
ated  possibly  in  Constantinople  by  merging  the 
function  of  the  impost  bloch  with  the  mid-5th- 
C.  forms  of  the  Corinthian  capital.  The  merger 
was  facilitated  by  the  development  of  the  Corin- 
thian  capital  into  cup-  and  kettle-shaped  forms, 
covered  with  abstract  Horal  ornament  incised  and 
drilled,  rather  than  carved,  into  the  block;  in  both 


shape  and  decoration  this  late  Corinthian  capital 
approached  the  form  of  the  more  geometrically 
conceived  imposl  block.  Some  impost  capitals  show 
a  much  diminished  impost  block  on  top;  some 
exhibit  small  volutes  at  the  base  or  at  the  top, 
faint  reminders  of  the  lonic  capital.  The  stages  in 
this  development  from  the  mid-^th  C.  to  its  climax 
in  Justinian  I’s  Hagia  Sophia  have  been  traced  by 
Strube  ( tnfra ).  The  creation  of  the  impost  capital 
ntarks  the  end  of  the  classic  capital  and  the  ap- 
pearance  of  a  new  form  that  carries  the  eye  more 
Huently  from  column  shaft  to  the  arches  above. 

lit.  C.  Strube,  Polyeuktoskirche  und  Hagta  Sophia  (Munich 
1984)  102-10,  fìgs.  62-65,  80-88,  95-98.  M.  van  Lohuizen- 
Mulder,  “F'.arly  Christian  Lotus-panel  Capitals  and  other 
so-called  linpost  Capitals,”  BABesch  62  (1987)  131-52. 

-W.L. 

IMRU’  AL-QAYS.  See  Qays. 

INCANTATION  (ètrûiSTj),  a  magic  song  recited 
over  a  person  or  a  charm  to  effect  a  cure,  fend 
off  evil,  transfer  evil  to  another,  or  evoke  an  erotic 
response  in  a  member  of  the  opposite  sex.  Incan- 
tations  were  similar  in  format,  whether  of  Chris- 
tian,  pagan,  or  syncretistic  provenance.  The  reci- 
ter  of  the  incantation  invariably  summoned  an 
angel  or  daimon,  without  which  the  charm  was 
believed  ineffective.  Byz.  writers  often  mention 
incantations  in  connection  with  magic,  but  seldom 
quote  the  actual  words  used.  Canon  36  of  the 
Council  of  Laodikeia  (4th  C.)  forbade  Christian 
clerics  to  invent  or  recite  incantations.  In  the  t2th 
C.  Balsamon  and  Zonaras  commented  on  the 
practice.  Many  examples  of  incantations  survive 
on  magical  papyri,  metal  sheets,  and  small  objects. 
An  illiterate  but  dramatic  7th-C.  incantation  on 
an  amulet  calls  upon  Beliar,  the  inventor  of  the 
evil  eye,  to  flee  in  the  name  of  Christ  from  the 
limbs  of  thc  owner  (who  was  perhaps  paralyzed?) 
(CIG  4,  no.9065).  Syncretistic  incantations  often 
used  the  names  of  apocryphal  angels  of  Jewish 
tradition  and  “barbaric  words.”  Pagan  incanta- 
tions  are  reported  in  Anatolia  and  Sicily  as  late  as 
the  7th-8th  C. 

lit.  Koukoules,  Btos  1.2:239—49.  H.  Hunger,  “Eine 
frühbyzantinische  W'achstafel  der  Wiener  Papyrussamm- 
lung,”  Serta  Turyntana  (Urbana  1974)  489-94.  T.  Scher- 
mann,  Spätgriechische  Zauher-  und  Volksgebete  (Munich  1919)- 
Papyri  graecae  magicae 2,  ed.  K.  Preisendanz,  2  vols.  (Stutt- 
gart  1973-74)-  -F.R.T. 
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INCARNATION  ( crápKwcn< ;  or  èvaápK(úa tç)  re- 
f'ers  to  the  appearance  of  the  Logos  in  the  history 
of  salvation  ( oihonomia ),  distinguished  from  his 
generation  within  the  Godhead.  It  is  the  classical 
formula  of  those  Christologies  oriented  toward 
John  1:14,  “And  the  Word  became  flesh.”  It  is 
distinguished  from  a  Christology  that  lays  empha- 
sis  on  the  Preexistent  One  “becoming  man”  ( en - 
anthropesis — cf.  Gal  4:4).  The  Logos-sart  model, 
which  distinguishes  theologians  in  the  Alexan- 
DRían  School,  competed  with  the  Logos -anthropos 
model  of  the  Antiochene  School.  When  the  two- 
natures  formula  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
was  accepted  by  the  imperial  church,  the  differ- 
ence  lost  meaning  since  flesh  in  this  Christology 
no  longer  implied  a  theological  devaIuation  of  the 
soul  and  human  freedom  of  Christ.  It  meant, 
rather,  the  full  reality  of  human  existence  as  it 
was  assumed  by  the  Logos  without  sin  (Heb  4: 15: 
cf .  Free  Will).  Sarx  refers  not  to  the  sinful,  fleshíy 
existence  of  fallen  humanity  (in  the  Pauline  sense), 
but  to  human  nature  as  such:  to  the  logos,  not  the 
tropos  tes  hyparxeos.  In  some  texts  one  encounters 
the  view  that  this  sarx  is  not  an  individual  reality, 
but  manrind  as  a  whole.  Soteriology  hnds  its 
basis  in  the  incarnation,  or  assumption  of  the 
flesh,  by  the  Logos.  -R.-H.U. 

Iconoclastic  Views  on  Incamation.  Debate  over 
the  relevance  of  the  Incarnation  to  the  depiction 
of  Christ  on  icons  was  a  key  feature  of  the  polemic 
on  Iconoclasm.  The  Council  at  Hieria  (754)  de- 
clared  that  the  “illicit”  craft  of  the  painter  violated 
the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  attributing  to 
artists  the  notion  that  they  painted  the  image  of 
the  flesh  alone  (Mansi  13:256^),  which,  in  truth, 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  Logos.  -A.C. 

INCENSE  ( Bvp.Lap.ot ),  resins,  esp.  frankincense 
from  the  gum  resin  of  the  boswellia  tree,  that 
produce  fragrant  smoke  when  burned;  also  the 
smoke  thereof.  Incense,  imported  primarily  from 
southern  Arabia,  held  an  important  place  in  Ro- 
man  medicine  and  in  the  imperial  cult;  it  became 
therefore  for  Christians  a  symbol  of  pagan  wor- 
ship,  and  church  fathers  (Tertullian,  Eusebios, 
Augustine)  rejected  its  use  (W.  Müller,  RE  supp. 
*5  [ 1 978]  761-64).  A  change  in  the  Christian 
attitude  toward  incense  began  by  the  end  of  the 
4th  C.  Ephrem  the  Syrian  refers  to  it;  John  Chry- 
sostom  mentions  its  use  in  processions  to  martyrs’ 


shrines  and  even  in  church;  and  Christian  cf.n- 
sers  of  the  4th  C.  have  been  found.  In  the  Iiturgy, 
ìncense  is  burned  over  charcoal  in  fìxed  burners 
or,  more  usually,  in  portable  censers. 

Christian  use  of  incense  is  (1)  fumigatory,  as 
perfume,  as  at  funerals;  (2)  honorific,  when  ob- 
jects  (such  as  icons,  gifts,  or  the  altaij,  or  persons 
are  censed  in  veneration;  (3)  exorcistic,  chasing 
away  evil  spirits,  as  when  thc  church  is  incensed 
at  the  beginning  of  a  servicc;  and  (4)  oblationary, 
when  burnt  in  offering,  as  a  sign  of  prayer  01 
propitiation,  a  notion  found  esp.  in  the  Syrian 
and  Coptic  traditions.  In  Byz.  usage  only  ministers 
in  major  orders  (deacon,  priest,  bishop)  cense  at 
services.  In  Constantinople  incense  was  carried  in 
processions  at  the  Eucharist  or  a  lite,  etc.  At 
vespers  incense  is  burned  (in  conjunction  with  Ps 
140:2)  as  a  sign  of  penance  and  prayer.  At  the 
Sunday  resurrection  vigil  of  festive  orthros  (T'aft, 
Liturgy  of  the  Hours  280!,  288!  )  it  symbolizes  the 
service  of  the  Myrrophoroi. 

lit.  Taft,  Greal  Entrance  149—62.  Treitinger,  Kmserid.ee 
67-71.  E.  Fehrenbach,  DACL  5.1:2-21.  -R.F.T.,  A.K. 

INCEST  (oápopuÇía,  lit.  “mixing  of  blood,”  a  term 
unknown  in  ancient  Greek;  Lat.  incestus)  was  treated 
in  different  manners  in  Roman  and  in  Oriental 
law,  the  latter  condoning  matrimonial  relations 
between  close  relatives.  In  the  3rd  C.  Roman 
jurists,  yielding  to  the  Oriental  system,  distin- 
guished  between  marriages  with  lineal  relatives 
that  were  considered  illicit  and  collateral  mar- 
riages  that  were  permissible  although  not  rec- 
ommended  ( Digest  23:2.68).  The  attack  on  inces- 
tuous  marriages  began  with  Diocletian’s  law  of 
295  (F.  Rlingmüller,  RE  9  [1916]  1248)  who  pro- 
claimed  them  “barbarian  monstrosities”  and 
threatened  execution  as  punishment.  Diocletian’s 
attitude  toward  incest  was  supported  by  the  church 
fathers  (tor  ìnstance,  Basil  the  Great,  ep.iUo, 
ed.  Y.  Courtonne  2  [Paris  1961]  88-92,  more 
closely  defined  by  canon  54  of  the  Council  in 
Trullo)  and  civil  legislators;  special  attention  was 
paid  to  consecutive  marriages  of  a  man  to  two 
sisters  and  a  woman  to  two  brothers  as  well  as 
marriage  to  a  niece.  Though  the  threat  of  the 
death  penalty  appears  in  some  laws  (e.g.,  Con- 
stantius  II  in  342 — Cod.Theod.  III  12.1),  other 
legislators  lessened  the  punishment. 

The  extension  of  the  concept  of  incest  de- 
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pendecl  on  changes  in  the  defìnition  of  consan- 
guinity  (see  Rela  rtONSHii1,  Dhgrhes  of):  the  church 
endeavored  to  extend  this  notion  whereas  the 
aristocrac.y  tended  to  reduce  it.  Spiritual  paternitr 
was  considered  as  a  marriage  impf.dimlni,  and 
therefore  sexual  relations  between  a  godfather 
and  the  widowed  mother  of  his  spiritual  cliild 
were  viewed  as  incestuous  (canon  53  ofthe  Coun- 
cil  in  Trullo).  In  real  life  people  frequently  ne- 
glected  proliibitions  of'  incest:  the  marriage  of 
Herakleios  to  his  niece  Martina  was  viewcd  as 
scandalous  but  valid,  and  in  the  i2th  C.  both 
Manuel  I  and  Andronikos  I  had  nieces  as  mis- 
tresses.  Even  ecclesiastics  were  accused,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  of  incest,  esp.  with  spiritual  daugliters. 

lit.  Zhishman,  Ehrrerhl  215-53.  F..  Mangenut,  D'l'C  7 
(1930)  1545-47.  A.l).  l.ee.  "Close  Rin  Marriage  in  Fate 
Antique  Mesopotamia,”  GHfíS  29  (19H8)  403—13. 

-J.H..A.R. 

INCISED  WARE.  See  Sgraffito  Ware. 

INCUBATION.  The  practice  of  spending  the 
night  at  a  sacred  precinct,  pagan  or  Christian, 
until  the  god  or  saint  of  the  shrine  appears  lo  the 
suppiiant  in  a  dream  and  cures  him  of  diseasc, 
injury,  or  insanity,  has  continued  froin  antiquity 
to  the  present  day.  Pagan  temples  often  had  dor- 
tnitories,  but  Christian  churches  usually  aüocated 
an  aisle  of  the  basilica  to  those  seeking  cures. 
Pagan  incubation  endured  throughout  the  5th  C. 
Constantine  I  suppressed  the  shrine  of  Asrlepios 
at  Aegae  in  Cilicia  but  other  sites  continued  to 
function,  among  them  the  temple  precincts  at 
Epidaurus  in  Greece  (at  least  until  354)  and  the 
temple  of  Isis  at  Menouthis  on  the  Nile  Delta 
(until  the  ^th  C.).  The  temple,  dormitory,  and 
sacred  spring  of  the  Asklepieion  in  Athens  prob- 
ably  housed  a  ((hristian  healing  cult  from  the 
second  half  of  thc  r^th  C.,  and  the  inscription 
“Saint  Andrew”  ( J.S.  Creaghan,  A.E.  Raubitschek, 
Hespena  16  [1947]  29)  permits  the  hypothesis  that 
the  basilica  was  dedicated  to  the  apostle  Andtew. 
Incubation  became  popular  in  Christian  churches 
in  thc  6th  C.,  as  the  Acts  of  Sts.  Rosmas  and 
Damianos  attest.  Incubations  at  rural  marlyria  de- 
veloped  as  a  social  protest  against  the  incompe- 
tence  of,  and  higli  fees  charged  by,  physicians. 
Among  places  where  incubation  was  practiced  in 
the  7th  C.  were  the  basilica  of  St.  Isidore  on  Chios 


and  the  martyrion  of  St.  Artemiös  in  Constanti- 
nople.  Miraculous  healing  by  incubation  is  at- 
tested  throughout  the  Byz.  period;  in  the  ì^th  C., 
for  example,  a  man  was  exorcised  of  a  demon  by 
sleeping  next  to  the  coffìn  of  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  Athanasios  I  (A.M.  Taibot,  Faith 
Healing  in  Lute  Ryzantium  [Brookline,  Mass.,  1983] 
i8f,  78-80). 

1.1 1 .  T.  Círcgorv.  ‘The  Survival  of  I’aganisin  in  Christian 
(ircccc,”  AJPIì  107  ( 1 986)  229-42.  Lawson,  FoUdore  45-63. 
N.F.  Marcos,  Los  'l'hnumntu  de  Sojrtmio:  Contrihuaún  alestudio 
de  la  Incuhación  Cristìana  (Madrid  1975).  -F.R.T. 

INDIA  (’lrSía)  maintained  both  economic  and 
political  relations  with  the  late  Roman  Empire. 
Eusf.bios  of  Cafsarea  relates  that  Constantine  I 
received  ainbassadors  from  lndia,  allegedly  as  an 
acknowledgment  that  his  sovereignty  extended  to 
the  occan;  according  to  Phiiostorgios,  (àmstantine 
dispatched  a  certain  Theophilos  to  India,  where 
he  found  some  Christian  followers  of  the  apostle 
Bartholomew.  The  Indians  also  sent  embassies  to 
Ernp.  Julian — probably  in  connection  with  his 
preparations  for  war  against  Persia — and  Malalas 
mentions  an  Indian  ambassador  to  Constantino- 
ple  ca.530.  Late  Rornan  coins,  esp.  those  of  Ar- 
kadios  and  Honorius,  have  been  discovered  in 
Lndia. 

Trade  with  India,  testitìed  to  by  Rosmas  Indi- 
hopleustes,  took  four  routes:  via  the  Euphrates 
and  Persian  Gulf  to  Taprobana  (Cfylon);  via  the 
Red  Sea  to  the  Indian  Occan;  by  overland  caravan 
routes  via  Persia;  and  bv  caravan  travel  north  of 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  across  Central  Asia.  The 
primary  exports  from  India  were  spices,  incense, 
and  probably  precious  stones:  “the  wealth  of  In- 
dia,”  according  to  the  Vita  Basilii ,  decorated  the 
chapel  of  St.  Clcment  in  the  (ireat  Palace. 

Rosmas  provides  sorne  factual  information  about 
India.  but  from  antiquity  onward  many  legends 
were  created  about  thís  distant  land;  India  was 
portrayed  as  thc  home  of  pious  and  wise  gym- 
nosophists  (a  reflection  of  the  Brahmans).  Non- 
nos  of  Panopolis  wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  god 
Dionysos’s  expedition  against  India  and  his  vic- 
tory  over  the  Indian  king  Deriades,  achieved  with 
the  help  of  a  Heet  summoned  from  Arabia. 

After  the  Arab  conquest  of  the  Near  East  in  the 
yth  C.,  Byz.  contacts  with  India  were  severed. 
Rnowledge  of  India’s  locatìon  grew  vaguer  and  it 
was  often  confused  with  Ethiopia  (“the  inner 
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India”  of  earlier  sourtes).  Bvz.  legends  (Barlaam 
and  Ioasapü,  Alf.xander  Romance,  vita  of  Ma- 
rarios  of  Romf.)  dwelt  on  thc  miraculous  fcatures 
and  extreme  piety  of  India,  a  country  Iocated 
somewhere  near  Paradise.  John  of  Rarfathos 
wrotc  a  tract  addresscd  to  Indian  monks,  but  for 
him  lndia  was  a  nebulous  notion.  Photios  ex- 
pressed  an  antiquarian  interest  in  India  by  includ- 
ing  in  his  Bibi.iotheca  (cod.72)  the  description 
of'  the  country  by  the  5th-C.  b.c.  author  Rtesias — 
full  of  legendary  data  such  as  the  mantic/wra,  a 
beast  with  a  liuman  face,  and  people  with  dogs’ 
heads.  Psellos  ( Scripta  min.  2:10.2—5)  ridiculed  a 
man  who  allegedly  traveled  to  Hgypt,  Ethiopia, 
and  India.  Some  Indian  influences  reached  Byz. 
via  Persian,  Syriac,  or  Arabic  sources:  thus  Sy- 
meon  Seth  produced  a  Greek  version  of  the  Kali- 
la  wa-Dimna  and  Planoudf.s  a  tract  entitled  Cal- 
culation  According  to  the  Indians. 

Personifications  of  lndia  or  represeritations  of 
its  inhabitants  have  been  recognized  in  floor  mo- 
saics  and  the  Barbfrini  ivoky.  These  are  usually 
identified  by  their  double-horned  fillets;  more 
certain  attributes  are  the  tigers  that  accompany 
the  women  on  a  silver  plate  in  Istanbul  (Rice,  Art 
offìyz..  pl.43). 

lit.  J.  Irmscher,  “Vizantija  i  Indija,”  Viz\'mn  45  (1984) 
66-71.  J.W’.  M'Crindle,  Ancient  India  (Westminster  1901) 
156-216.  F..H.  W'armington,  The  Ctmtnerce  betmeen  the  Ro- 
m<in  Empire  and  India 2  (London— New  York  1974)  139L  N. 
Pigulcwskaja,  Ryz/inz  auf  den  Wegen  narh  hulien  (Berlin  1969). 
C.  Datema,  “New  Fridence  for  the  F.ncoutirer  between 
Constantinople  and  ‘lndia,’  ”  in  After  Chalcedon  (Leuven 
'985)  57— 65.  — A.K.,  A.C. 

INDICTION  (ìoôlrtLcúu  or  È7nvéfJLricrL<;),  initially 
an  extraorcIinary  tax  in  produce  imposed  by  the 
emperor  in  order  to  meet  specific  needs.  It  was 
regularized  on  a  yearly  basis  by  Diodetian  (five- 
year  cycle)  and  finally  under  Constantine  I  be- 
came  a  1 5-year  cycle  (starting  in  Sept.  312)  during 
which  the  amount  of  the  ìndiction  was  to  remain 
unchanged.  In  spite  of  this,  extra  indictions  (ex- 
traordinariae.,  superindictiones)  were  occasionally  im- 
posed.  Because  the  fiscal  and  caiendar  years  co- 
incidecl  (t  Sept,— 31  Aug.),  the  word  indiction 
acquired  a  chronological  meaning  that  it  kept 
after  losing  its  fiscal  one:  it  indicatecl  one  year 
within  the  1 5-year  cycle,  without  specifying  which 
cyde.  According  to  K.A.  Worp  (Archiv  für  Papy- 
ru  forschung  33  [1987]  91-96),  indiction-dating  in 
the  papyri  w!as  not  a  result  of  the  edict  of  472  but 


became  inandatory  after  Justinian  I’s  novcl  47  of 
537.  In  spite  of  its  lack  of  absolute  chronologicai 
precision,  the  Byz.  used  indictional  dating  in 
evcryday  life  and  in  aclministration.  In  order  to 
calculate  the  indiction  corresponding  to  a  given 
year  of  the  Ghristian  era,  adcl  3  to  the  year,  then 
divide  the  total  by  15;  the  remainder  is  the  indic- 
tion  (if  the  remainder  is  zero,  the  indiction  is  15). 

lit.  Karavannopu)os.  Finimzwesen  138-41.  Jones,  LRE 
451-56.  Gruniel,  Chronologie  192-206.  R.S.  Bagnall,  K.A. 
Worp,  The  Chronoiogiait  Systems  < >)  Ryianhne  Fgypt  (/utphen 
>97«)  *-.35-  -N.O. 

INFAMY  (ÒTLpLÌa),  the  deprivation  of  honor,  ap- 
pears  in  Justinianic  law  as  a  penalty  for  wrong 
or  unseernly  eonduct,  such  as  not  obeying  trade 
regulalions,  disgraceful  bebavior  in  the  army,  mis- 
conduct  in  family  relations,  and  certain  criminal 
offenses.  Infamy  brought  with  it  the  restriction  of 
certain  rights  or  privíleges,  for  examjile,  the  right 
to  act  as  witness.  The  Ecloga  (2:8.1)  considers  as 
atimos  the  widow  who  enters  a  seconci  marriage 
before  completing  the  12-month  term  of  rnourn- 
ing — she  would  lose  anv  righl  to  her  former  hus- 
band’s  property.  The  Book  of  thf  Eparch  (e.g., 

1 8:5)  punishes  infringement  of  trade  relations 
with  flogging,  cutting  off  ihe  hair,  a  parade  of 
infamy  (thriarnbos),  and  exile.  The  public  disgrace 
ol  infamy  was  used  in  political  and  religious  strug- 
gies  (e.g.,  to  humiliate  monks  during  lconodastic 
persecutions):  the  victims,  sometimes  made  to  ride 
backward  on  an  ass  or  mangy  camel,  were  pre- 
ceded  by  a  heralcl  announcing  their  crime;  their 
faces  might  be  blackened,  and  they  were  ridi- 
culed,  beaten,  or  pelted  with  stones  by  the  crowd. 
The  parade  could  bc  followed  by  exile  (c.g.,  Patr. 
F.uthymios)  or  even  execution  (Emp.  Andronikos 
1)- 

i.rr.  A.H.J.  Greenidge,  Infamin:  Its  Flace  111  Roman  Fublic 
and  Frinate  Lira'  (Oxiord  1894).  I'h.  Roukoules.  “He  dia- 
pompeusis  kau  ums  í>vzaiiiinuus  liiioiious,'  uv/i\iriuvyt 
1.2  (1949)  75-101.  E.  Hallagean,  "fìyzance  et  le  blason 
[lénal  du  corps,”  Du  châtiment  dans  ta  cilê  (Rorne  1984)  416Ì  . 
McCorniick,  Eternal  Yirlory  135,  n.12,  142L  182,  11.206. 

-A.K. 

INFANCY  OF  CHRIST,  specifically  the  period 
from  the  Annunc:iatton  through  the  Flight  into 
Egypt  (Mi  1:18-25,  2:1-23;  Lk  1:26-55,  2:1  — 
52;  Protof.vangfi.ion  of  James,  chs.  11-21). 
Christ’s  infancy  was  illustrated  esp.  extensivcly 
cluring  thc  centuries  of  the  G.hristological  contro- 
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vcrsies  (4th— 7U1  C.):  cf'.  S.  Maria  Maggiore  in 
Romk  (5th  C.);  Cathedra  of  Maximian  and  St. 
Sergius,  Caza  (6th  C.);  Monza  and  Bobbio  am- 
pui-I.ae.  Tliese  cycles  include  numerous  apocry- 
phal  scencs  from  the  Protoevangelion  that  en- 
hance  their  miraculous,  theophanic  content.  With 
the  exception  of  churches  in  Göremf.  and  the 
huge,  byzantinizing  churches  in  Kif.v,  Norman 
Sicily,  and  Vf.nice  with  their  vast  wall  spaces,  the 
Infancy  cycle  was  reduced  in  ìoth-  through  i2th- 
C.  monumental  pairtting  to  its  major  liturgical 
feasts:  Annunciation,  Nativity,  Presentation  of 
Christ  (Hypapantf.).  Likew'ise  liturgically  inspired 
is  the  i  ìth-C.  Sinai  icon  conflating  the  many  events 
celebrated  on  25  Dec.  (Nativity,  story  of  the  Magi), 
26  Dec.  (Flight  into  Egypt),  and  29  Dec.  (Massacre 
of  the  Innocents)  (K.  Weitzmann,  Iconsfrum  South 
Eastern  Europe  and  Sinai  [London  1968]  23).  Only 
certain  densely  illuminated  Gospel  and  Lectionary 
MSS  of  the  toth— i2th  C.  retained  lengthy  nar- 
rative  cycles  (frieze  Gospf.ls;  Athos,  Dion.  587, 

1  ith  C. — Treasures  I,  fìgs.  247—52,  260).  Palaio- 
logan  art  saw  a  rich  resumption  of  Infancy  im- 
agery  in  both  monumental  painting  (Chora)  and 
the  MSS  illustrating  the  Arathistos  Hymn  (j. 
L.afontaine-Dosogne,  Bymntìon  54  [1984]  671—702). 

lit.  Orabar,  Martyrium ,  see  index,  2:380.  Underwood, 
Kariye  Djami  4 : 1 97—24 1 .  — A.W.C. 

INFANTRY  (tteì,lkóv).  Modestly  equipped  and 
slow  to  move,  Byz.  infantry  nevertheless  fulfìlled 
an  important  defensive  role  in  support  of  cav- 
alry.  It  secured  routes,  guarded  fortresses  and 
encampments,  and  provided  a  mobile  base  for 
cavalry  on  campaign.  Infantry  was  also  indispens- 
able  for  sieges  and  in  terrain  unsuited  to  cavalry. 
Foot  soldiers  were  usually  deployed  in  a  square 
formation  that  they  maintained  in  battle,  on  the 
march,  and  in  camp.  To  judge  from  the  totals 
given  in  the  strategiha,  infantry  made  up  the 
bulk  of  the  the  army,  outnumbering  the  cavalry 
by  a  ratio  of  2:1  or  3:1.  Three  types  of  infantry- 
men  are  distinguished:  heavv  infantry  armed  with 
spears  and  swords,  protected  by  corselets,  caps, 
and  shields;  archers;  and  light  infantry,  armed 
with  javelins  and  slings.  A  fourth  type,  menaulatos , 
armed  with  a  heavy  pike  (see  Weaponry),  was 
created  in  the  toth  C.  for  use  against  armored 
cavalrv  (E.  McGeer,  Diplycha  4  [1986-87]  53—57). 
Byz.  and  Armenians  were  preferred  as  heavy  in- 


fantry,  while  foreign  mercenaries  (such  as  the 
Rusj  served  as  light  infantry.  The  ioth-C.  Escu- 
rial  Taktikon  mentions  the  hoplilarches  or  com- 
mander  of  the  infantry  force  in  cxpeditionary 
armies  and  his  subalterns,  the  taxiarchai  (also 
chiliarchai),  who  commanded  umts  of  1,000  men 
(Oikonomidès,  Listes  335f). 

The  sources  offer  scant  details  about  the  eco- 
nomic  status  of  infantrymen.  A  i2th-C.  historian 
(Zon.  3:506.3-8)  lists  them  below  cavalry  and 
above  sailors  in  levels  of  military  service  (stra- 
teia);  it  seems  likely  that  they  were  drawn  from 
the  poorer  stratiotai  who  could  at  least  afford 
the  simple  equipmcnt  used  by  infantry  (W.T. 
Treadgold  in  Okeanos  624!  ). 

lit.  E.  McGeer,  “Infantry  versus  Cavalry:  The  Byz- 
antine  Response,”  REB  46  ( 1988)  135-45.  -F..M. 

INFERTILITY  (<jTEÍpoxTL<;)  was  considered  by  the 
Byz.  as  a  terrible  misfortune;  there  are  abundant 
stories  of  barren  couples  who  sought  the  help  of 
physicians,  holy  men,  shrines,  or  magic  in  order 
lo  overcome  this  condition.  A  passage  in  Digenes 
Akritas  (Grottaferrata  version  VII  180—88,  ed. 
E.  Trapp,  p.342)  evoked  the  grief  of  the  childless 
Digenes  and  his  wife  Eudokia  as  they  prayed  daily 
for  a  baby.  The  vita  of  Antony  the  Younger 
indicates  the  enormous  sums  paid  to  doctors  to 
cure  barrenness.  Amulets  were  a  popular  means 
of  increasing  fertility.  Men’s  sterility  could  also  be 
remedied  by  a  saint  as  evidenced  by  john  Mos- 
chos’s  tale  (PG  87:29770-2980^)  about  a  preco- 
cious  baby  who  at  the  age  of  three  weeks  was  able 
to  point  out  his  father,  who  was  previously  thought 
to  be  sterile.  The  biblical  prototype  of  the  barren 
Sarah  rewarded  with  fertility  only  at  a  venerable 
age  was  often  used  in  hagiographical  texts. 

A.K. 

INGOTS  (/zâ£at,  paÇLa,  massae),  hxed  weights  of 
metal  cast  into  bars  or  related  shapes  for  conve- 
nient  transportation  and  distribution.  Gold,  silver, 
and  copper  coins  and  bullion  collected  as  taxes 
at  provincial  treasuries  were  melted  and  formed 
into  ingots.  These  were  weighed  and  stamped  by 
officers  of  the  comf.s  sacrarum  largitionum  be- 
fore  being  sent  to  mints  for  the  strikíng  of  coins. 
As  the  solidus  was  struck  72  to  the  pound,  it  is 
supposed  that  mints  were  issued  with  gold  bars 
of  this  weight.  Numerous  gold  and  silver  ingots 
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survive  from  thc  latc  4th  C.,  particularly  f'rom  tiie 
Wcstern  Hrapirc;  they  oftcn  bear  one  or  more 
stamps,  similar  to  the  sxlver  stamps  applied  to 
objects.  Occasionally  founcf  together  uith  imperial 
anniversary  dishes,  these  ingots  may  (like  largi- 
i  io  niSHx:s)  have  l>een  used  to  pay  niilitary  and 
other  govei  nment  personnel. 

i.rr.  fones,  I.RF  t : 4 3 ( > .  Mcndy,  Economy  380—94.  R.  Del- 
inaire,  “I.e.s  largesses  impériales  ei  lemission  d’argenterie 
dtl  INe  au  XIe  siècle,”  in  Arg.  rom.  ct  byz.  1  13-22. 

-Nl.M.M. 

INHERITANCE.  See  Heir;  Succf.ssion. 

INITIALS,  ORNAMENTAL.  Compared  with 
l.atin  scribes,  Greek  copyists,  always  more  faithful 
to  ancient  traditions,  were  slower  to  enlarge  and 
decorate  initial  letters.  In  the  6th  C„  small  initials 
were  hlled  with  miscellaneous  designs  or  outlined 
with  dots.  In  contrast,  the  pth-C.  Paris  Gregory 
contains  large  jew'eled  and  Horiated  initials,  ac- 
companied  by  birds  and  snakes,  and  an  epsilon 
with  a  blessing  hand,  later  a  common  motif.  Small 
figural  initials  also  appear  in  the  period,  but  the 
apogee  of  the  decorated  letter  was  in  the  iith 
and  t2th  C.  The  1  ìth  C.  saw  inventive  combina- 
tions  of  animals,  but  it  was  the  infiuential  paínters 
of  the  i2th-C.  MSS  of  [ames  of  Kokkinobaphos 
who  established  long-lasting  conventions  for 
zoomorphic  initials.  Figural  initials  began  to  de- 
pict  narrative  scenes  as  well  as  single  hgures  of 
the  text’s  author  or  narrator.  Particularfy  in  lec- 
tionaries,  the  person  represented  may  belong  to 
a  larger  group  displayed  about  the  page,  thus 
pictorially  uniting  the  entire  surface.  Figural  ini- 
tials  are  less  common  in  the  MSS  of  the  Decora- 
tive  Style  and  all  but  disappear  in  the  Palaiolo- 
gan  period,  but  zoomorphic  initials  continue  to 
be  used  for  centuries. 

ut.  C.  Franc-Sgottrcleou,  “Les  initiales  historiées  dans 
les  inanuscrits  byzantins  aux  Xle-Xlle  s.,"  tìS  28  (1967) 
336-54.  C.  Nordenfalk,  Dic  spälanliken  Zierbiu:hstaben 
(Stodtholin  1970).  Anderson,  “Sinai.  Gr.  339,”  171-76. 

-R.S.N. 

INK  (ixékav,  ptekáv iov)  in  antiquity  was  made  of 
soot;  this  durable  black  ink  is  still  very  well  pre- 
served  on  papyri.  In  Byz.  MSS  various  kinds  of 
inks  with  inetallic  components  are  to  be  discerned, 
a  brown  gallnut  ink  being  one  of  the  most  wide- 


spread.  For  writing  oti  purplc  codices,  sih’er  or 
gold  ink  was  usecl.  Sometimes  other  colors  such 
as  light  blue  or  greenish  also  occur  in  MSS.  Red 
ink  serves  to  emphasize  a  heading  (lemma),  ini- 
tials,  or  other  prorninent  words,  letters,  or  text 
passages.  Purple  ink  has  a  particular  íunction  in 
imperial  documents:  the  emperor  signed  with 
fiurple  ink,  and  the  head  of  the  imperial  chanccry, 
the  kanikleios,  wrote  logus  in  a  designatcd  spot, 
also  using  purple  ink.  'Fhis  official  thereforc  wore 
an  ink  bottle  attached  to  his  garment,  as  is  some- 
times  seen  in  míniatures.  Some  antique  ink  bottles 
and  a  few  Byz.  ones  have  been  preserved,  among 
them  a  silver  bottle  with  metrical  inscription  in 
the  treasury  of  the  cathedral  at  Padua. 

i.it.  Gardthausen,  Palaeogmphie  1:202-17.  H.  Hunger, 
RBK  2:477—79.  Dölger-Rarayannopulos,  Urkundmlehre  28- 
31,  34—36.  Huuer,  CBM  3.1:392.  M.  de  l’as,  “Recherches 
sur  les  encres  noires  manuscrites,'’  in  RCEtì  55-60.  M. 
Zerdoun  Bat-Yehouda,  Les  encres  noires  au  moyen  áge  (Paris 
1 983)  305-08.  -W.H. 

INN.  Privately  owmed  inns  (pandocheia,  lit.  “ac- 
cepting  everything”)  in  both  town  and  countryside 
provided  accommodations  for  all  kinds  of  travel- 
ers  and  their  animals.  John  Chrysostom  (PG 
56:111.50—53)  states  that  parulocheta  were  estab- 
lished  everywhere  along  the  roads  so  that  travel- 
ers  and  beasts  of  burden  could  stop  and  rest. 
Nicholas  Mesarites  in  the  i2th  C.  vividlv  described 
an  inn  in  the  small  hastellìon  of  Kyr  Cieorge  near 
Nicaea  (A.  Heisenberg,  Çhiellen  und  Studien  zur 
spälbyzantinischen  Geschichte  [London  1973]  2.2 
[■923]  4°f):  his  companion  awoke  in  the  inorn- 
ing,  kindled  a  fire  in  the  hearth  from  the  previous 
day’s  ashes,  put  an  earthenware  pot  on  an  iron 
tripod,  and  began  his  breakfast,  holding  the  meat 
in  his  left  hand  and  cutting  it  into  pieces  wìth  a 
knife,  washing  down  the  meat  and  bread  with 
wine,  while  poor  Mesarites  suffered  from  the 

1  I  í'll  1  t  T  .1 
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places  to  sleep,  eat,  and  drink,  but  also  to  find 
sexual  pleasures:  the  mother  of  Theodore  of 
Sykf.on  worked  as  a  prostitute  in  a  country  inn 
(Vita,  ed.  Festugière,  vol.  1,  ch.3.6— 14)  and,  ac- 
cording  to  legend,  Helena,  the  future  mother  of 
Constantine  I,  was  a  whore  in  an  inn  owned  by 
her  father  (AB  77  [1959]  par.2.3).  The  vita  of 
Andrew  the  Fool  refers  to  brothels  as  “inns  of 
fornication”  (PG  1 ntögaC). 

The  remains  of  a  late  Roman  inn  survive  today, 
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17  km  southwcst  of  Urf’a:  there  arc  thrce  rock- 
cut  caves,  two  of'  which  were  animal  stahles,  and 
a  cistern;  the  rooins  fbr  travelers  were  in  a  sepa- 
rate  structure,  now  destroycd.  An  inscription, 
probably  of’  the  grd  C.,  identifies  the  site  as  “an 
inn  [pandokeion\,  well,  and  caves”  built  by  Aurelius 
Dasius,  governor  of  Osrhoene  “so  that  travelers 
may  enjoy  refreshment  and  repose”  (C.  Mango, 
Oxford  Journal  of  Archaeology  5  [1986]  223-31). 

Distinguished  f  rom  pandocheia,  which  were  profit- 
making  establislmients,  were  ^enooochcia,  guest- 
houses  founded  in  a  spirit  of  i>hu.anthropv  to 
offer  Christiau  hospitality.  The  mitaton  for  Syr- 
ian  merchants  in  Constantinople  was  a  type  o( 
inn  as  well.  The  world  as  a  temporary  abode  was 
compared  to  an  inn  by  Didynios  the  Blind  (PC 
39:7800)  and  other  authors.  -A.R..  A.M.T. 

INNOCENT  II  (Gregory  Paparcschi),  pope  (14 
Feb.  1130—24  Sept.  1  143).  He  was  the  scion  of  a 
noble  Roman  family,  whose  election  to  the  papacy 
led  to  a  schism  within  the  curia;  his  adversaries 
elected  antipope  Anacletus  11  from  a  rival  family 
of  the  Pierleone,  who  was  supported  by  Roger  II 
of  Sicily.  Innocent  sought  German  assistance,  but 
Conrad  III  was  slow  to  act;  the  papal  expedition 
against  Roger  ended  in  Innocent’s  defeat  and 
capture  and  the  treaty  of  Mignario  (27  July  1 1 39), 
in  w>hich  thc  pope  recognized  Roger  as  king. 

Innocent  disapproved  of  the  claims  of  Etnp. 
John  II  Romnenos  on  Antioch;  in  a  letter  of'  28 
Mar.  1  138  he  excommunicated  the  emperor  and 
prohibited  Latins  from  serving  in  the  Byz.  army. 
Several  months  later,  hovvever,  the  popc  changed 
his  position  and  opened  negotiations  with  John 
in  an  effort  to  establish  friendly  relations  with 
Byz.  No  positive  results  werc  achieved. 

ut.  Rowe,  "The  Papacy  and  tlie  Grceks  (1122- 
]  153),"  ChHist  28  (1959)  115-22,  126-30.  -A.K. 

INNOCENT  III  (Lothar  of  Segni),  pope  (from  8 
Jan.  1198);  born  Anagni  1160/1,  died  16  July 
1216.  The  collapse  of  German  power  after  the 
death  of  Henry  VI  in  1197  allowed  lnnocent  to 
accomplish  the  moral  ancl  administrative  restruc- 
turing  of  the  Roman  church  ancl  to  acquire  great 
inHuence  throughout  the  Westem  world.  He  also 
tried  to  expand  papal  jurisdiction  ovcr  Armenia 
ancl  Bulgaria.  He  worked  toward  union  with  the 


Greek  church  on  condition  that  By/.  recognize 
papal  i’rimacy,  but  in  the  beginning,  at  least,  he 
was  willing  to  discuss  differences  in  rite. 

The  organization  of  the  Fourth  Grusade  put 
the  problem  in  a  new  light:  at  first  Innocent 
apparently  hoped  to  use  the  Crusader  army  against 
the  Saracens  in  Sicily  (E.  Rennan,  Traditio  27 
[1971]  246—48).  Even  though  the  pope  supported 
the  German  king  Otto  IV  (1 198-1218),  the  rival 
of  Phii.ip  of  Swabia,  he  accepted  Philip’s  ap- 
pointee  Boniface  of  Montferrat  as  leader  of 
the  expedition.  The  Crusaders’  capture  of  Zara 
crcated  a  new>  political  ancl  moral  dilemma.  The 
pontifí  <lisapproved  of  the  attack  on  a  Christian 
city  but  recommended  continued  collaboration 
with  the  Venetians,  whose  resources  were  neces- 
sary  to  execute  the  plan  (A.  Andrea,  I.  Motsiff, 
TS  33  [1972]  6—25).  M.  Zaborov  ( VizVrem  5  [1952] 
152-77)  argued  that  divcrsion  of  the  Crusade 
toward  Constantinople  w>as  Innocent’s  own  scheme; 
this  may  be  an  exaggeration,  but  the  Latin  seizure 
of  Constantinople  in  1204  seemed  to  be  a  political 
succcss  for  the  reformed  papacy. 

Iiinocent’s  predecessors  usually  denied  Con- 
stantinople’s  claim  to  the  status  of  patriarchate. 
Now,  with  Constantinople  in  Western  hands,  In- 
nocent  endorsed  the  Greek  concept  of  five  pa- 
triarchates  and  associated  Constantinople  with  the 
activity  of  the  apostle  John.  However,  he  had  to 
accede,  although  reluctantly,  to  the  election  of  the 
Venetian  Thomas  Morosini  as  Latin  patriarch  of 
Constantinople.  Lhe  pope  sent  legates  (Peter 
Cafuano,  Benedict)  to  Constantinople,  where  they 
had  debates  with  the  Greek  clergy:  although  their 
words  were  conciliatory,  they  in  fact  demanded 
that  the  Greeks  conform  to  Latin  doctrine  and 
rite.  The  Greek  hierarchy  was  restructured  and 
put  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Latin  church, 
and  Latin  monastic  orders  expanded  in  the  em- 
pire.  These  measures  failed  to  achieve  church 
union,  however,  and  Innocent  soon  began  to  treat 
the  Byz.  as  heretics  and  schismatics.  In  1213  In- 
nocent  received  letters  frorn  certain  Greek  monks 
who  complained  about  the  Cistercians.  The  latter 
had  acquired  the  Chortaiies  monastery,  near 
Thessalonike,  from  Boniface  of  Montferrat;  later, 
Hf.nry  of  Hainaui.t,  the  Latin  emperor  of  Con- 
slantinople,  inslalled  Greek  monks  there,  but  in 
1212  the  Gistcrcians,  armed  with  Innocent’s  man- 
date,  expelled  them.  Although  the  pope  ordered 
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Cardinal  I’hlagius  of  Albano  icj  investigatc  the 
siluation,  the  Cühortaitcs  monastcry  remained  in 
Cistercian  hands,  and  by  i  223  its  owners  had  evcn 
been  granted  the  monastcry  of  the  Holy  Arcli- 
angel  in  Ncgroponte  (E.  lìrown,  Tradilio  14  [1958] 
78-81). 

i.rr.  A.  Lut'haire,  lunocmt  III.  6  vols.  (Paris  1906—08).  [. 
( rill ,  “Innoccnt  III  anti  the  Grceks:  Aggressor  or  Apostle?” 
Reialions  lirtu'mi  lúist  and  West  in  the  Middle  Agrs,  ed.  D. 
Baker  (F.dinbu rgh  1973)  95-108.  G.  Hagedorn,  “Papst 
Innozenz  III.  und  By/.anz  am  Y’orabend  des  Y'ierten 
Kreu/./.ugs  (1 198-1*03),"  OstltSt  23  (1974)  3-ao,  105-36. 
VV.  de  Y'ries,  “Innu/en/  III.  (1198-1216)  und  der  chrisi- 
liche  Osten,”  ArrhHistPont  3  (1965)  87-126.  R.L.  W'olff, 
“The  Organi/.ation  of  the  I.atin  Patriarchate  of  Gonstanti- 
nople,  1204-1261,”  Traditio  6  (1948)  33-60.  -A.K. 

INNOCENT  IV  (Sinibaldo  Fieschi),  pope  (froin 
25  June  1243);  born  Genoa  ca.1200,  died  Naples 
7  Dec.  1254.  Innocent  carried  the  war  against 
Frkderick  II  to  its  climax.  I11  the  sunimer  of  1244 
tlie  pope  Hed  to  L.yons  to  organi/.e  a  coalition 
against  Frederick.  ln  1245  he  convened  thc  First 
Council  of  Lyons.  His  aim  was  to  sever  Sicily  from 
the  German  kingdom,  and  in  1252  he  tried  to 
offer  Sicily  to  Richard  of  Cornwall  (son  of  King 
John  of  England)  and  to  Charles  I  of  Anjou. 
His  F.astern  policy  was  determined  primarily  by 
two  factors:  the  need  to  protect  the  reinnants  of 
the  Latin  state  in  Palestine,  esp.  atter  the  Crusad- 
ers’  defeat  at  Gaza  in  1239,  and  to  secure  assis- 
tance  against  Frederick.  In  Marcfi  or  April  of 
1245  Innocent  sent  Andrew  of  Longjumeau  to 
negotiate  with  the  Egyptian  emir  Fakhr  al-DTn;  in 
a  letter  of  15  Aug.  1246,  Fakhr  al-Dîn  claimed 
that  atrocities  in  Jerusalem  liad  been  committed 
without  tfie  knowIedge  of  the  Avyübid  sultan  and 
promised  to  repair  demolished  buildings  ancl  to 
support  pilgrimages,  which  were  lucradve  for  the 
AyyObids  (K.-E.  Lupprian  in  Das  heilige  Land  im 
Mütelalter  [Neustadt  an  der  Aisch  1982]  77-82). 

Innocent  also  sought  allianee  with  the  Mongols 
(K.E.  Lupprian,  S'l'  291  [1981J  48-58).  He  worked 
for  a  union  with  “schismatics”  and  “heretics”  un- 
der  papal  jurisdiction:  in  a  letter  of  22  Mar.  1253 
he  blamed  the  Catholics  on  the  island  of  Melos 
for  going  too  far  in  rapprochement  with  the 
Greeks,  but  he  was  ready  to  recognize  some  dif- 
fcrcnces  in  rite  if  the  Eastern  church  would  accept 
papal  primacy.  Thc  Nicene  empcror  John  III 
Vatatz.es  was  eager  to  reach  an  agreement  and  to 
receive  the  pope’s  assistance  against  the  Latin 


empire  of  Constantinople  (P,  Zavoronkov,  Viz- 
Vrem  36  [1974]  1  13—16),  but  the  negotiations  were 
interrupted  by  the  deaths  oí  John  and  Innocent 
in  1254. 

lit.  YV.  <le  Y'ries,  “Inno/.en/  IY'.  (1243-1254)  und  der 
christlidie  Osten.”  OslltSt  12  (1963)  113-31.  J.M.  Powell, 
“Frederict  II  ;<nd  the  (ihurch:  A  Rerisitmist  Y’iew.”  Catholu 
Historiral  Iteoieie  48  (1963)  487-97.  H.  Marc-Bonnct,  “I.e 
Saint-Siège  el  Gharles  d’Anjou  sous  Innocent  IV  et  AIex- 
andrc  IV  (1245-1261),"  RH  200  (1948)  49-62.  A.  Franchi, 
Lo  STnlta  politica-erclesiasliai  tra  Iioma  e  fíisanzio  (1244-54) 
(Ronie  1981).  _a.k. 

INNOVATION  ( KMoorofj,ia ),  in  the  narrow  sense, 
as  used  by  theologians,  primarily  of  the  6th— 7th 
C„  described  the  new  doctrine  of  the  miracle  of 
Incarnation.  Kainotomia  is  dcfined  by  Maximos  the 
Confessor  (PG  91:13130)  as  Christ’s  assumption 
of  “our  fiesh  without  semen”  and  the  Virgin’s 
giving  birth  without  defloration.  More  often  tfie 
word  was  used  in  a  broader  sense  of  noveIty  and 
breach  of  tradition  and  applied  predominantly  to 
herctical  doctrines  or  even  reliellions.  According 
to  Psellos  ( Chron .  1:103,  par.27.14),  many  of  hìs 
colleagues  called  the  revolt  against  Michael  V  “a 
senseless  kainotomia ,”  while  in  Kekaumenos  haino- 
tomia  designates  illicit  actions  or  illegal  gain  (A. 
Kazhdan,  VizVrem  36  [1974]  156)  rather  than  un- 
expected  damage  (G.  Litavrin,  VizVrem  36  [1974] 
170).  Accordingly,  the  expression  haìnos  thealogos, 
“new  theologian,”  had  a  pejorative  connotation 
(P.  Wirth,  OrChr  45  [1961]  1276),  and  Niketas 
Stethatos  spoke  ironically  about  new  teachers  or 
a  new  propliet  (neos  prophetes)  (A.  Kazhdan,  BS  28 
[1967]  4,  n.8).  The  customary  title  “the  New  The- 
ologian”  given  to  the  mystic  Symeon  is  a  misin- 
terpretation — he  was  Symeon  the  Younger,  thc 
theologian  (H.-G.  Beck,  BZ  46  [1953]  57-62). 

Thus.  the  Byz.  did  not  appreciate  innovation 
and  claimed  to  have  stuck  to  tradit.ion.  Imitation 
or  repetition  of  the  standard  authorities  was 
praisewortliy.  I  tie  ìriea  ot  plagiansm  ciicl  not  ex- 
ist.  Reforms  were  usually  couched  in  terms  of  the 
restoration  of  the  past  rather  than  of  innovation: 
Psellos,  while  criticizing  Isaac  1  Komnenos  for 
drastic  changes,  reíerred  to  God  who  did  not 
create  the  world  instantaneously  but  took  an  en- 
tire  week  ( Chron .  2:121,  par.62.9- 1  2).  In  the  same 
vein  Gregoras  (Greg.  2:796.2-12)  censored  the 
Zealots  in  Thessalonike  for  tlieir  rulc  that  had 
no  precedents.  aristocratic  or  democratic,  and  was 
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not  even  a  “new  species”  derived  í'rom  existing 
forms  but  emerged  spontaneously  as  a  “strange 
ochlocracy.”  This  negatiye  attitude  toward  inno- 
vation  does  not  mean  that  Byz.  culture  totally 
Iacked  originality.  For  example,  there  were  re- 
markahle  novelties  of  both  content  and  style,  esp. 
in  monumental  paintinc;,  in  and  after  the  pth  C. 

lit.  Mango,  Byz.  ìmage,  pt.lll  (u)8i),  4H-57. 

-A.R.,  A.C. 

INSANITY,  a  disea.se  that  was  viewed  by  the  Byz. 
in  a  contradictory  manner:  some  people  with  ab- 
normal  behavior  were  proclaimed  holy  eooi.s,  but 
insanity  and  esp.  the  epilepsy  confused  with  it 
w'ere  interpreted  as  causeci  hy  demons.  Accord- 
ingly,  the  Byz.  lost  the  classical  definition  of  epi- 
lepsy  as  “holy  disease,”  or  hiera  nosos,  a  term  trans- 
ferred  to  lf.prosy  (A.  Philipsborn,  Bymntion  33 
[1963]  223O. 

Byz.  theoreticians  generally  hearkened  back  to 
the  notions  of  Galen  that  madness  w'as  the  result 
of  too  much  black  bile,  causing  the  diseased 
irnbalance  of  humors  called  melancholy  (cf. 
AIex.TralI.  1 1590-6 1 7).  A  second  Galenic  concept 
was  the  idea  of  the  three  pneumata  (Y'ital,  Psychic, 
and  Natural)  that  also  caused  rnadness  when  bal- 
ance  among  the  three  was  disturhed;  one  meets 
continual  reference  to  “passions”  (esp.  those  of 
Iust)  as  particularly  engendering  insanity.  Galen’s 
Passions  and  Errors  of  the  Soul  (ed.  W.  de  Boer 
[Leipzig-Berlin  1937])  provic!ed  a  model  of  sorts, 
from  whích  many  Byz.  physicians  derived  their 
basic  concepts  of  madness,  although  numerous 
cases  of  pure  insanity  had  clear  records  of  cure 
through  religious  miracles,  not  medical  or  phar- 
maceutical  treatment.  As  treatment  of  insanity, 
saints  used  f.xorcism  and  incubation  in  special 
churches. 

lit.  M.  Dols,  "Insanity  in  Byzantine  and  Islamic  Medi- 
cine.”  DOP  38  (1984)  135-48.  H.  Flashai  .  Melancholir  und 
Melancholiker  in  den  mediiìnischen  Theorien  der  Antike  (Bcrlin 
1966)  118-33.  W.  Creutz,  Die  Neuroìogie  des  1  .-7.  Jahrliun- 
derts  (I.eipzig  1934)  50-81.  -J  S. 

INSCRIPTIO.  See  Ac.rs,  Documentary. 

INSCRIPTIONS,  LAPIDARY,  are  incised  or 
carved  in  relief  on  stone  or  marble,  the  Ietters 
sometimes  heightened  in  color.  They  may  be  di- 
vided  into  two  periods:  the  first  from  the  4Ü1  to 


the  7th  C.,  the  second  from  the  7th  to  the  tjth, 
In  the  first  period  epigraphy  continues  to  play 
the  same  role,  ciosely  tied  to  city  life,  that  it  had 
played  under  the  pagan  empire;  in  the  second 
period  its  scope  becomes  more  restricted.  We  may 
divide  stone  inscriptions  (sing.  rtrAoç,  títáop)  into 
the  following  principal  categories: 

1.  Funerary  inscriptions  are  very  numerous  in 
the  íirst  period  and  are  found  on  stelae,  sarco- 
phagi,  loculi,  and  other  forms  of  hurial.  Persons 
of  high  status  are  often  commemorated  in  hexa- 
meter.  There  is  a  wide  sprcad  of  lower-dass  epi- 
taphs  (artisans,  shopkeepers,  soldiers,  minor  clergy, 
etc.)  recording  the  name  of  the  deceased  and  his/ 
her  father;  place  of  origin  (often  providing  evi- 
dence  of  migration);  occupation;  length  of  life; 
date  of  death  (day  of  the  week,  month,  indiction), 
seldom  in  absolute  terms  (i.e.,  by  consulship,  reg- 
nal  year,  or  local  era  in  the  Eastern  provinces). 
Sometimes  curses  are  added  against  anyone  mak- 
ing  unauthorized  use  of  the  tomb;  the  priee  paid 
for  it  may  also  be  inentioned.  There  is  a  particu- 
larly  full  series  of  epitaphs  from  Roryeos,  an- 
other  from  1'yre.  Constantinople  with  its  envi- 
rons,  Corinth,  and  other  places  have  also  yielded 
a  fair  number. 

In  the  second  period  epitaphs  become  much 
rarer  and  those  of  ordinary  persons  almost  non- 
existent,  w'hich  suggests  that  they  w'ere  buried  in 
unmarked  graves.  This  deveIopment  may  account 
for  funerary  graffiti,  such  as  those  scratched  on 
the  columns  of  the  Parthenon  in  Athens,  sepa- 
rated  from  the  place  of  burial.  As  for  persons  of 
rank,  there  is  a  tendency  toward  longer  and  longer 
verse  epitaphs,  inscribed  on  the  sarcophagus  or 
on  slabs  attached  to  an  arcosolium. 

2.  Honorific  inscriptions  on  statue  bases  or  ac- 
companying  the  portrait  of  a  prominent  person 
(emperor,  official,  charioteer),  usually  in  verse, 
w'ere  still  fairly  comraon  in  the  hrst  period  (many 
preserved  in  the  Greek  Anthoi.ogy),  but  absent 
in  the  second. 

3.  Building  inscriptions  appear  on  public  mon- 
uinents  and  works  of  íortifications,  seldom  on 
private  houses.  This  category  continued  into  the 
second  period,  while  undergoing  considerable 
contraction. 

4.  Inscriptions  recording  edicts  and  tariffs  were 
practically  absent  in  the  second  period,  the  latest 
known  example  perhaps  heing  the  grant  oí  a  salt 
pan  10  thc  Church  ol  St.  Demetrios  at  Thessalo- 
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nikc  hv  Jnstinian  II  ((188/9).  "I'he  condliar  “edic:t" 
oi  Manuel  I  of  1  itìfì  (C.  Mango,  DOP  17  [1963J 
3ir>— 3())  is  essentially  a  religious  text. 

5.  Acclamations  addressed  to  empcrors  and  cir- 
cus  fac  tions  are  usuatly  introduced  by  the  formula 
Siha  he  tyche.  They  are  absent  in  the  second  pe- 
riod. 

6.  Boundary  stones  are  practically  absent  in  the 
seconci  periocl,  except  for  those  delimiting  the 
Bv/.-lìuIgarian  frontier  (Besevliev,  Inschriften , 
no.^fì).  Mii.kstonks  along  public:  roads  appeat  to 
cease  in  the  ^th  C. 

7.  Inscriptions  regarding  rights  of  ownership  or 

the  place  ( topos ,  thesis)  occupied  by  persons  in  a 
theater,  a  market,  or  even  a  church  form  another 
category.  They  are  absent  in  the  second  period. 

8.  Religious  texts,  innocations,  and  curses  are 
also  the  subject  of  inscriptions. 

lh  .  Corpus  inscriptionum  graerannn,  4  (tíerlin  1 H77). 

-C.M. 


INSIGNIA  (cri7p.eî«),  characteristic  emblems  used 
to  express  symbolically  the  social  and  political 
position  of  an  individual  or  an  institution.  Byz. 
only  embryonically  developed  the  heraldry  of  he- 
reditary  familial  c:oats  of  arms  so  typical  of  West- 
ern  feudalism,  but  it  did  establish  systems  of  per- 
sorial,  institutional,  and  imperial  insignia.  The 
worci  semeion  was  also  used  to  designate  both  a 
standard  or  banner  (e.g.,  a  Persian  semeion  placed 
on  a  tower — Chron.  Pasch.  554.8—9)  and  a  theo- 
logical  symbol,  such  as  the  sign  of  the  cross,  bap- 
tism,  or  a  miracle. 

Personal  insignia  are  known  primarily  from  sf.ai.s 
that  depict  images  of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  the  cross, 
and  \arious  saints,  the  most  popular  of  wdiich 
were  military  saints  (George,  Demetrios,  and 
Theodore),  the  Archangel  Michael,  and  St.  Ni- 
clmlas;  more  developed  scenes  (e.g.,  the  Annun- 
ciation)  appear  rarely.  The  saint  is  considered  a 
patron  (often  the  owner  of  the  seal  was  named 
after  him),  but  it  is  not  yet  clear  to  what  extent 
the  owner  consistently  used  the  iinage  of  his  pa- 
tron  saint  and  accordingly  whether  the  semcion 
should  be  considered  a  genuine  emblem.  Some 
patterns  of  usage  are  evident:  thus,  generals  fre- 
(juently  adopted  rnilitary  saints  as  patroiis,  whereas 
civil  f unctionaries  preferred  Michael  and  Nicho- 
las.  Seals  reveal  a  certain  consistency  and  conti- 
tntity  of  semeia  for  local  churches;  thus,  the  met- 


ropolitans  of  F.phesus  had  as  their  patrons  either 
the  apostle  John  or  the  Virgin. 

The  emblems  of  officials  are  better  known.  I  he 
Notitia  duínitatum  represents  the  insignia  of 
important  officc  holders  ca.400;  thus,  the  etn- 
blems  of  the  praetorian  prefect  of  Illyricum  were 
the  codicillus  (diploina  of  appointment)  with  im- 
perial  portrait,  the  so-called  theca  (i.e.,  pen  case 
and  ink  pot),  and  a  horse-drawn  state  coach  re- 
served  for  the  use  of  the  prefect  (P.C.  Berger, 
The  Insignia  of  the  Nolitia  Dignitalum  [New  York- 
London  1981]  25-37).  I-ater  insignia  are  listed  in 
such  texts  as  De  ceremoniis  of  Gonstantine  VII  or 
ìn  pseudo-Kodinos. 

Insignia  can  be  divided  into  symbolic:  emblems 
(as  represented  in  the  Notitia  dignitatum  or  on 
coins)  ancl  real  objects.  The  latter  encompassed 
costumf  including  footgear,  the  crown,  weap- 
onry  and  horse  trappings,  the  ihronf,  ancl  sym- 
bols  of  authority  or  piety,  such  as  the  sceptf.r, 
sphaira  (orb),  and  akakia.  The  form  and  color 
of  these  garments  and  objects  cliffered,  reffecting 
the  hierarchical  ladder.  Thus,  in  pseudo-Rodinos, 
the  despotes  was  granted  the  privilege  of  wearing 
the  skiadion  covered  with  pearls,  with  a  veil  bear- 
ing  the  name  of  the  owner  embroidered  in  golcl; 
the  sebastoäralor  had  a  gold  and  red  skiadion  with 
gold  embroidery  ( syrmateinon ),  but  110  pearls  are 
inentioned;  the  megas  domestikos  wore  a  klapoton 
(not  syrmateinon)  skiadion,  that  is,  one  decorated 
with  small  golden  squares  in  the  shape  of  a  nail- 
head;  the  rnegas  doux  wore  a  klapoton  shiadion,  but 
without  a  veil,  and  so  on. 

In  the  late  qth  C.  the  Kletorologion  of  Philotheos 
divided  all  functionaries  into  two  major  catego- 
ries:  those  who  w-ere  invested  with  some  form  of 
insignia  ( brabeion ),  ancl  those  w'ho  were  appointed 
by  the  word  of  the  emperor.  Among  official  in- 
signia  Philotheos  mentioned  the  charte  (codieil);  a 
golden  staff;  the  fiblatorion,  a  cloak  securecl  with 
a  fibula;  a  golden  chain;  a  golden  whip  decorated 
with  precious  stones;  and  a  sword  ornamented 
wúth  gold  and  ivory  plaques. 

Imperial  regalia,  partly  deve!oped  from  the  in- 
signia  of  Roman  magistrates  (e.g.,  consuls),  partly 
derived  from  the  East,  partly  created  anew,  were 
above  all  charac:terized  by  the  exclusive  right  to 
use  the  color  purpi.e  (while  green  and  blue  were 
tfie  colors  of  certain  high-ranking  ofhcials).  A 
special  costume  decorated  with  golcf,  pearls.  and 
precious  stoues  distinguished  the  emperor  from 
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his  entourage.  The  order  in  which  the  different 
elements  of  imperial  costume  (divetesion,  chla- 
mys,  sraramangion,  etc.)  were  put  on  was  pre- 
scribed  by  court  ceremonial,  and  the  usage  of  a 
particular  garment  was  usually  linked  with  car- 
rying  particular  objects  (scepter,  etc.).  The  cere- 
monial  also  prescribed  a  change  in  the  imperial 
regalia  at  certain  stages  of  processions  and  recep- 
tions.  The  different  elements  of  the  regalia  varied 
in  importance:  the  crown  and  chlamys  always  held 
pride  of  place,  whereas  the  scepter  and  shoes 
(tzangia)  probably  assumed  significance  only  by 
the  ìoth  C.  Different  crowns  and  garments  were 
employed  for  different  festivities. 

The  Byz.  saw  a  symbolic  meaning  in  various 
insignia:  the  sphaira  designated  the  universal  power 
of  the  emperor,  the  akakia  his  mortality  and  sub- 
jection  to  Christ.  A  poem  of  Christopher  of 
Mytilene  (no.30. 12—26)  gives  an  example  of  the 
symbolic  interpretation  of  the  insignia  that  be- 
longed  to  the  eparch  of  Constantinople:  his  siim- 
hinthion  (“apron,”  probably  the  loros)  symbolized 
the  uninterrupted  series  of  his  good  works;  the 
tawny  orange  boots  his  divine  paths;  the  white 
horse  his  shining  virtue;  and  the  brazen  bosses  of 
his  horse  trappings,  which  were  alloyed  with  gold, 
symbo!ized  his  generosity,  since  he  distributed 
gold  and  bronze  among  the  needy. 

ut.  K.  Wessel,  E.  Piltz,  C.  Nicolescu,  RBK  3:369-468. 
DOC  2.1:80-88;  3.1:127-142.  P.E.  Schramm,  Herrschafts- 
leichen  und Staatssymbohk,  vo\s.  1—  4  (Stuttgart-Munich  1954— 
78).  A.  Alföldi,  “Insignien  und  Tracht  der  römischen  Kai- 
ser,”  MDAI  RA  50  (1935)  1—171.  G.  Galavaris,  “The  Sym- 
bolism  of  the  Imperial  Costume  as  Displayed  on  Byzantine 
Coins MN  8  (1958)  gg-112.  A.  Pertusi,  “Symbolisme  des 
insignes  byzantines  du  f>ouvoir,”  EtBalh  14  (1978)  no.2, 
44-50.  -A.K. 

INSPIRATION  commonly  designates  the  work- 
ings  of  a  (divine)  spirit.  In  Christianity  it  refers 
particularly  to  the  Holy  Spirit  who  acts  on  the 
authors  of  the  Bible.  Their  works,  according  to 
2  Timothy  3:16,  are  “inspired  by  God”  (theo- 
pneustos,  a  Hellenistic  term  to  indicate  the  phe- 
nomenon  of  “divine  rapture,”  “divine  emotion,” 
and  ecstasy)  and  an  operation  of  divine  empneusis. 
The  books  of  the  Bible  are  not  the  work  of  man, 
but  prophecy  (2  Pet  1:20—21):  this  is  the  term 
preferred  by  the  church  fathers  to  describe  the 
Bible  as  the  work  of  God.  Therewith,  inspiration 
also  means  the  influence  of  God  on  the  prophets. 


and  then  the  Apostles  (to  be  distinguished  from 
the  possession  of  the  Spirit  in  Christ:  Nicholas  of 
Methone,  ed.  A.  Demetrakopulos,  ¥.kklesiastike  fíib- 
lìothehe,  vol.  1  [Leipzig  1866;  rp.  Hildesheim  1965] 
199-218),  and  the  saints;  finally  it  includes  all 
“charismas,”  inspirations  of  God,  and  esp.  enthu- 
siastic  experiences.  Certain  writers,  esp.  hagiog- 
raphers,  emphasize  that  they  are  or  are  said  to  be 
humble  sinners  who  function  only  as  the  tool  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  notion  of  inspiration  serves 
primarily  and  largely  to  maintain  authority,  and 
so  in  Byz.  one  speaks  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
councils,  the  church  fathers,  or  the  ecclesiastical 
canons.  Finally,  in  the  polidcal  sphere,  there  is 
inspiradon  of  the  emperor,  who,  crowned  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  rules  through  the  Holy  Spirit’s  inspi- 
radon.  (See  also  Sophia.) 

ut.  H.  Bacht,  “Religionsgeschichtliches  zuin  Inspira- 
tionsproblem,”  Scholastih  17  (1942)  50— 69.  J.  Leipoldt,  “Die 
Frühgeschichte  der  Lehre  von  der  göttlichen  Eingebung,” 
ZNTẀ  44  (1952-53)  118-45.  K.  Holl,  Enlhusiasmus  und 
Bussgewalt  beim  griechischen  Mönchtum  (Leipzig  1898).  G. 
Bardy,  “L’inspiration  des  Pères  de  l’Église,”  RechScRel  40 
(W1^*)  7-26.  -K.-H.U. 


INSTITUTES.  Promulgated  by  Justinian  I  through 
the  constitudon  “Imperatoriam”  of  21  Nov.  533 
and  compiled  at  his  order  by  the  law  professors 
Theophilos  and  Dorotheos,  under  the  direcdon 
of  Tribonian,  the  Institutes  are  at  once  a  textbook 
in  four  books  and  law.  As  a  textbook  they  are 
closely  modeled,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  ma- 
terial,  on  the  Institutes  of  the  jurist  Gaius  (2nd  C.), 
from  which  many  of  their  texts  are  derived.  The 
wridngs  of  the  classical  Roman  jurists — mostly  in 
their  form  as  preserved  in  the  Digest — and 
Jusdnian  I’s  own  constitudons  also  served  as 
sources.  Jusdnian  explicitly  endowed  the  Institutes 
with  the  force  of  law  in  the  introductory  consti- 
tution  “Imperatoriam”  (ch.7).  A  Greek  para- 
phrase  of  the  Institutes  that  resulted  from  the 
law  course  of  Theophilos  served  as  a  “quarry” 
for  later  Byz.  legal  textbooks  (Psellos,  Syn- 
opsis  legum )  and  legal  lexika  ( adet ),  because  of 
its  pedagogical  arrangement  of  the  most  im- 
portant  legal  topics  ( personae ,  res,  actiones)  on 
the  one  hand,  and  its  numerous  explanadons 
of  Latin  legal  terms  on  the  other.  Various  frag- 
ments  from  Greek  revisions  of  the  text  of  the 
Institutes — which  are  more  or  less  similar  to 
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the  Theophilos  text — are  found  in  legal  MSS 
and  can  even  be  detected  in  the  Hexabiblos  of 
Harmenopoulos. 

ed.  P.  Birks,  G.  McLeod  (London  1987),  with  Eng.  tr. 

UT.  Wenger,  Quellen  600—  l 1,  682-86.  P.  Pieler  in  Hun- 
ger,  Lit.  2:417-21.  O.F.  Robinson,  “Public  Law  and  Justi- 
nian’s  Institutes,”  in  Sttidies  in  Justinians  Inslitutes  in  Memory 
of  J.A.C.  Thomas  (London  1983)  125-33.  L.  Burgmann, 
“Das  Lexikon  adet — Ein  Theophilosglossar,”  FM  6  (Frank- 
furt  1984)  19-61.  -M.Th.F. 

intaglio,  conventional  term  denoting  a  sub- 
category  of  glyptics  (carved  hardstones),  on  which, 
in  contrast  to  cameo,  the  design  is  incised.  Pre- 
ferred  stones  were  jasper,  carnelian,  haematite, 
and  rock  crystal,  for  any  of  which  giass  might 
occasionally  be  substituted.  The  technique  is  most 
characteristic  of  ring  bezels  and  cone  seals,  where 
it  was  essential  to  their  sealing  function,  and  of 
pendant  amulets,  where  it  was  apparently  valued 
for  its  beauty  and,  perhaps,  for  its  similarity  to 
Greco-Egyptian  gem  amulets  (Bonner,  Studies,  nos. 
294_97>  334~39)-  Intaglios  were  far  less  popular 
among  the  Byz.  than  among  the  Romans  or  Sas- 
anians,  and  their  technical  quality  reladvely  infe- 
rior.  Monograms  were  preferred  for  sealing  in- 
taglios,  while  various  biblical  scenes,  icons,  or 
magical  creatures  or  symbols  might  appear  on  the 
amulets.  Relatively  common  during  the  5th~7th 
C.,  gemstone  intaglios  are  rare  thereafter,  al- 
though  the  occasional  appearance  of  fine  figural 
specimens  from  succeeding  centuries  attests  to 
preservation  of  the  tradition,  probably  among 
craftsmen  who  regularly  incised  metal,  whether 
for  ring  bezels,  cone  seals,  coin  dies,  or  boulloteria 
(see  Sealing  Implements). 

lit.  H.  Wentzel,  “Die  Kamee  der  Raiserin  Anna,”  in 
Festschrift  Ulrich  Middeldorf,  vol.  1  (Berlin  1968)  1  — 11. 

-G.V. 

INTELLECT  (po€ç),  the  human  mind,  was  con- 
ceived  in  accordance  with  ancient  Greek  meta- 
physics  as  the  immaterial  or  spiritual  cognitive 
faculty,  referring  to  unity  and  transcending  the 
differences  of  rational  discourse,  “reconciling  all 
oppositions”  (Basil  the  Great,  ep.8.g,  ed.  Cour- 
tonne  1:33.11  —  13).  Although  the  noits  functioned 
tn  a  different  way  from  sensorial  percepdon 
(Maximos  the  Confessor  in  scholia  on  pseudo- 
Dionysios  the  Areopagite),  Anastasios  of  Sinai 


(ed.  Uthemann,  Viae  Dux  3.5.66—67)  defined  it  as 
the  “contemplative  perception”  ( aisthesis  theoretihe ) 
that  brings  forth  the  logos  in  the  unity  of  lan- 
guage  and  thought.  Differentiated  from  the  soul, 
nous  is  a  divine  spark  in  the  soul  possessing  the 
capacity  of  knowing  God.  It  is  the  instrument  of 
contemplation  that  prepares  the  human  way  to 
perfection,  but  needs  constant  purification,  since 
it  can  be  obscured  and  coarsened  by  sin.  Nous  was 
metaphorically  represented  as  light,  eye,  and 
charioteer. 

Pseudo-Dionysios  speaks  of  angelic  intelligences 
or  powers  as  noes  (pl.  of  nous).  The  Byz.  also 
employed  the  terminology  of  Plotinos  who  con- 
sidered  the  divine  Intellect  as  the  first  emanation 
of  the  One.  The  epithet  nous  was  applied  both  to 
the  Father  whose  Son  was  “the  Logos  of  the  Nous” 
and  to  the  Son. 

For  the  Origenists  of  the  6th  C.,  Christ  was  the 
“self-alienating  Nous”  who  is  to  come,  at  the  end 
of  time,  for  the  salvation  of  fallen  spirits  “in  var- 
ious  bodies  and  under  various  names.”  All  intel- 
ligent  beings  or  noes,  before  the  aversion  or  dis- 
gust  that  is  caused  by  their  vision  of  God  and 
leads  them  to  apostasy,  were  but  “one  substance, 
one  force,  one  energy,”  and  they  will  acquire  such 
status  again  at  the  end  of  time  owing  to  their 
unìty  with  God  the  Logos  and  the  loss  of  any 
individuality.  Only  one  nous  had  preserved  his 
union  with  God  the  Logos  in  the  vision  of  God, 
namely  one  that  at  the  end  of  time  will  be  revealed 
as  Christ  in  multiple  forms  in  order  to  initiate  the 
apokatastasis ,  that  is,  the  restoration  of  the  original 
unity.  In  this  teaching  on  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  time,  the  metaphysics  of  the  intellect  be- 
comes  a  cosmological  myth  and  drama;  this  teach- 
ing  overlaps  with  Gnostic  speculations  that  resolve 
the  entire  cosmos  and  all  its  species  in  a  single 
undifferentiated  unity;  in  other  words,  alienates 
them.  A  contrasting  view  is  represented  by  the 
hierarchical  world  view  of  pseudo-Dionysios.  In 
the  tenets  of  Byz.  mystics  and  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  one  can  see  the  merging  of  these  two 
tendencies.  -K.-H.U. 

INTELLECTUALJS  in  the  late  Roman  period  were 
connected  primarily  with  the  urban  environment: 
they  received  their  training  in  universities  and 
occupied  positions  as  teachers,  lawyers,  rhetori- 
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cians,  physicians;  they  were  members  of  the  local 
aristocracy  or  belonged  to  its  milieu.  Alongside 
them  two  new  groups  of  intellectuals  developed, 
theologians  and  officials.  The  crisis  of  the  late 
antique  polis  was  accompanied  by  the  disappear- 
ance  of  the  urban  “intelligentsia” — cultural  activ- 
ity  ca.8oo  was  concentrated  around  monasteries, 
not  the  curia  as  it  was  in  antiquity.  The  ency- 
clopedism  of  the  gth-ioth  C.  contributed  to  the 
development  of  a  secular  intelligentsia,  but  through 
the  1  ìth  C.  intellectuals  were  primarily  state  and 
church  bureaucrats,  closely  connected  with  Con- 
stantinople  and  its  administrative  machinery.  Pro- 
fessional  intellectuals  came  to  the  fore  in  the  i2th 
C.,  but  even  in  this  period  their  careers  were  often 
crowned  by  appointment  to  a  bishopric.  Never- 
theless,  intellectuals  of  the  i2th  C.  argued  that 
they  held  a  specihc  social  position  and  had  a  right 
to  remunerations  granted  by  the  state,  church,  or 
private  patrons.  The  increasing  social  importance 
of  the  medical  profession  (A.  Kazhdan,  DOP  38 
[1984]  43—51)  also  reflects  this  shift.  §evíenko’s 
analysis  of  the  status  of  late  Byz.  literati  ( infra ) 
demonstrated  that  the  court  of  Constantinople 
continued  to  be  the  center  of  intellectual  life,  even 
though  more  than  half  of  the  writers  can  be 
assigned  to  the  ecclesiastical  sphere;  only  a  few 
were  of  humble  origin. 

lit.  §evíenko,  Soc.  &  Intell.,  pt.I  (1974),  6g— g2,  rev.  A. 
Kazhdan,  GOrThR  27  (1982)  89-97.  H.G.  Beck,  Das  liter- 
arische  Schaffen  der  Bymntiner  (Vienna  1974)  nf.  Kazhdan- 
Constable,  Byzantium  ìoif.  -A.K. 

INTELLIGENCE,  MILITARY  AND  POLITI- 
CAL,  Surrounded  by  hostile  powers  and  peoples, 
the  Byz.  state  constantly  required  political  and 
military  intelligence  to  defend  itself  and  to  ex- 
pand  its  influence  beyond  its  borders.  The  De 
administrando  imperio  (ìoth  C.)  outlines  the  in- 
terests  served  by  political  intelligence,  such  as 
desirable  alliances,  trade  routes,  and  diplomatic 
strategy,  and  by  counterintelligence,  used  to  awe 
foreign  ambassadors  with  Byz.  power  and  to  with- 
hold  state  secrets  from  them.  Information  was 
channelled  to  the  logothetes  tou  dromou  from 
many  sources,  including  merchants,  travelers,  for- 
mer  prisoners  of  war,  embassies,  and  Christian 
communities  outside  the  empire. 

Military  men  paid  close  attention  to  the  equip- 
ment,  skills,  tactics,  and  character  of  various  ene- 
mies;  their  observations  were  recorded  in  the 


Strategiron  of  Maurice  (bk.11)  and  the  Tak- 
tika  of  Leo  VI  (bk.i8)  with  suggestions  on  how 
best  to  adapt  to  each  one.  The  De  velitatione 
(ìoth  C.)  describes  the  surveillance  of  the  fron- 
tiers  by  local  units,  which  monitored  enemy  in- 
vaders  to  ascertain  their  strength  and  intentions; 
the  necessity  of  reconnaissance  while  on  campaign 
is  repeatedly  emphasized  in  the  strategika.  In 
preparation  for  offensive  expeditions,  merchants 
were  sent  into  enemy  lands  to  collect  information 
(De  cer.  657.3-12),  and  grudging  tribute  to  their 
effectiveness  comes  from  Ibn  Hawqal,  who  crit- 
icized  the  Arab  authorities’  inattention  to  them 
(Configuration  de  la  terre,  tr.  J.H.  Kramers,  G.  Wiet, 
vol.  1  [Paris  1964]  193). 

lit.  F.  Dvornik,  Origins  of  Intelligence  Seruices  (New 
Brunswick  1974)  121-87,  235-58.  J.  Wiita,  “The  Ethnika 
in  Byzantine  Military  Treatises”  (Ph.D.  diss.,  llniv.  of  Minn., 
1977).  G.  Dagron,  “  ‘Ceux  d’en  face’:  Les  peuples  étrangers 
dans  les  traités  militaires  byzantins,”  TM  10  (1987)  207- 
28.  -E.M. 

INTEREST  (tóroç,  lit.  “child”).  According  to  the 
law  of  Justinian  I,  there  were  two  sorts  of  interest: 
based  on  a  contract  (agreement,  stipulation);  au- 
tomatically  owed  by  law  in  some  kinds  of  trans- 
actions,  such  as  interest  on  debts  to  minors  or  to 
the  fisc  or  owed  by  an  offlcial  of  a  society  if  he 
used  the  society’s  funds  for  his  own  purposes. 
The  8th-C.  Ecloga  does  not  mention  tokos\  in  the 
early  gth  C.  Emp.  Nikephoros  I  abolished  all 
forms  of  interest  (Theoph.  488.11)  with  the  ex- 
ception  of  interest  due  to  naukleroi  (probably  on 
account  of  their  occupational  risk).  Basil  I  also 
prohibited  interest  as  contravening  Christian  eth- 
ical  values.  Leo  VI,  however,  revoked  this  prohi- 
bition  in  novel  83,  since  “the  average  man  is 
unable  to  attain  such  heights  of  morality  and  must 
abide  by  human,  not  divine  laws.” 

Maximum  interest  was  defined  by  Basil.  23.3.74 
in  accordance  with  Justinianic  law:  the  normal 
rate  of  interest  was  set  at  6  percent,  but  the 
illoustrioi  could  not  ask  more  than  4  percent, 
whereas  merchants  were  allowed  8  percent,  in- 
creased  to  12  percent  if  they  were  involved  in 
maritime  operations.  In  novel  83  Leo  VI  allowed 
only  a  standard  4  percent  rate  of  interest.  Peira 
19.1  gives  a  higher  rate:  regular  interest  was  6 
nomismata  per  pound  (litra)  of  gold,  while  argy- 
ropratai  could  charge  8  nomismata;  protospatharioi 
were  limited  to  charging  4  nomismata.  Since  in 
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tlie  1  ìth  C.  there  were  72  nomismata  to  the  pound, 
the  rates  were  8.3,  1 1.1,  and  5.6  percent,  respec- 
tively.  Circa  1400  much  higher  rates  of  15  and 
26.6  percent  are  found  in  the  decisions  of  Patr. 
Matthew  I.  (See  also  Usury.) 

lit.  G.  Cassimatis,  Les  intérêts  dans  la  législation  de  Justi- 
nien  et  dans  le  droit  bywntin  (Paris  1931).  N.  Matzes,  “Ho 
tokos  en  te  nomologia  tou  patriarcheiou  Ronstantinoupo- 
leos  kata  tous  ID'  kai  IE'  aionas,”  EEBS  38  (1971)  71-83. 

-A.K. 

INTERIOR  SPACE,  the  depiction  of  an  enclosed 
area,  was  generally  of  little  concern  to  artists  in 
Byz.  and  was  left  to  the  spectator’s  understanding 
of  a  scene  to  supply.  Thus  in  the  Rossa.no  Gos- 
pels  no  physical  distinction  is  made  between  the 
room  in  which  Judas  returns  the  silver  and  the 
yard  in  which  he  hangs  himself.  Painters  normally 
declined  to  define  the  area  in  which  an  event  took 
place,  even  one  specified  in  a  text  as  occurring 
indoors.  Scenes  calling  for  an  interior  setting, 
such  as  the  Last  Supper  or  the  Dormition  of  the 
Virgin,  were  furnished  with  a  summary  architec- 
tural  backdrop,  occasionally  supplemented  with  a 
swag,  signifying  an  interior  space,  thrown  over  a 
wall  or  slung  between  piers.  Other  symbolic  de- 
vices  of  this  sort  include  open  doors,  thrones, 
altars,  and  tables.  Even  in  the  i4th  C.,  when  there 
is  some  evidence  for  the  reuse  of  Late  Antique 
motifs  and  of  loans  from  the  West,  ancient  Roman 
and  new  Italian  perspective  schemes  were  ig- 
nored;  interior  spaces  became  ever  more  elabo- 
rate  and  ever  less  rational. 

lit.  T.  Velmans,  “Le  rôle  du  décor  architectural  et  la 
représentation  de  l’espace  dans  la  peinture  des  Paléo- 
logues,”  CahArch  14  (1964)  183-216.  Sevcenko,  Nicholas 
88—90.  -A.C. 

INTERLACE,  a  regular  pattern  formed  of  two 
or  more  interwoven  or  plaited  bands,  usually  as  a 
filler  or  border  ornament.  In  contrast  with  the 
technical  precision  achieved  through  the  use  of 
compass  and  ruler  in  many  Latin  examples,  Byz. 
versions  of  interlace,  particularly  in  MSS,  seem  to 
have  been  composed  freehand.  Again  unlike  Latin 
interlace,  Byz.  examples  are  usually  symmetrically 
constructed  along  an  axis.  In  this  they  also  differ 
from  the  arabesque,  an  overall  decorative  pattern 
based  on  stylized  leaf-  and  scrollwork  developed 
by  the  Arabs  that  appears  in  Byz.  by  the  ìoth  C. 
As  a  twisted  rope  pattern  or  in  the  form  of  large 


and  usually  regular  medallions  alternating  with 
smaller  circles,  a  simple  interlace  formed  of  two 
strands  was  ubiquitous  throughout  the  Byz.  pe- 
riod;  multiple  band  interlace  also  appears,  partic- 
ularly  in  works  produced  in  or  influenced  by  Italy. 
Interlace  was  esp.  popular  in  MSS,  textiles,  and 
metalwork. 

Simple,  two-strand  interlace  is  often  referred  to 
by  scholars  as  guilloche.  It  appears  on  capitals 
and  moldings,  as  at  the  Nea  Mone  on  Chios,  as 
well  as  in  MSS  from  the  6th  C.  (Vienna  Diosro- 
rides)  to  the  end  of  the  Byz.  period,  as  it  was 
particularly  popular  as  a  text  divider. 

lit.  Franlz,  “Byz.  Illuminated  Ornament”  50—54.  Âberg, 
Occidenl  and  Orient  2:32-36.  H.  Bober,  “On  the  Illumina- 
tion  of  the  Glazier  Codex,”  in  Homage  lo  a  Bookman:  Essays 
on  Manuscripls,  Books  and  Printing  wrilten  for  H.P.  Kraus 
(Berìin  1967)  31-49.  -L.Br. 

INTERPOLATIONES.  When  charging  the  com- 
pilers  to  assemble  the  Digest,  Justinian  I  autho- 
rized  them  to  make  alterations,  where  necessary, 
to  the  texts  of  the  classical  jurists  (Cod.Just.  I 
17.1.7).  He  also  allowed  “editorial”  interventions 
of  this  sort  in  the  compilation  of  the  Codex  Jus- 
tinianus  (“Constitutio  Haec,”  ch.2  =  CIC  2,  p.  1). 
These  interpolations  into  the  original  texts,  though 
intentional,  are  discreet;  they  have  promoted  con- 
siderable  research  aimed  at  reconstructing  the 
original  versions  of  the  texts.  The  writings  of  the 
Antecessores  occasionally  aid  in  the  detection  of 
the  interpolations  both  because  they  were  some- 
times  based  on  older  stages  of  the  text  (Thale- 
laios)  and  because  they  were  composed  with 
knowledge  of  the  pre-Justinianic  legal  situation. 
Conscious  interpolations,  which  actually  change 
the  content  of  a  text,  are  rarely  encountered  in 
Byz.  legal  literature  after  Justinian.  In  the  Basi- 
lika  the  texts  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  were 
incorporated  usually  without  any  intentional  al- 
terations.  In  some  cases,  however,  mterpolations 
of  the  original  texts  of  Justinian  can  be  observed 
in  the  Basiliha.  These  interpolations  correspond 
to  several  innovations  in  law  that  Leo  VI  decreed 
in  his  novels  (M.Th.  Fögen,  SubGr  3  [1989]  23— 
35)- 

lit.  Index  interpolationum,  quae  in  Iusliniani  Digestis  inesse 
dicuntur,  eds.  L.  Mitteis,  E.  Levy,  E.  Rabel,  3  vols.  (plus 
supp.  to  vol.  1)  (Weimar  1929—35).  Index  interpolationum, 
quae  in  Iustiniani  Codice  inesse  dicuntur,  ed.  G.  Broggini 
(CoIogne-Vienna  1969).  S.  Riccobono,  “Tracce  di  diritto 
romano  classico  nelle  collezioni  giuridiche  bizantine,”  Bul- 
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lettino  dell’lstituto diDiritto  Romano  18  (1906)  197-222.  Idem, 
“II  valore  delle  collezioni  giuridiche  bizantine  per  lo  studio 
critico  del  ‘Corpus  luris  Civilis,’  ”  in  Mélanges  Fitting,  vol.  2 
(Montpellier  1908;  rp.  Aalen-Frankfurt  1969)  465—97. 

-M.Th.F. 

INTERPRETER  (kpixr\vevri)<;  or  8Lt:pp.Tjvt:irrrj<;), 
official  on  the  staff  of  the  logothetes  tou 
dromou;  in  the  Palaiologan  period  they  were  un- 
der  the  command  of  the  megas  diermeneutes  and 
the  praitor  tou  demou.  Bury  (Adm.  System  93)  iden- 
tified  them  with  the  interpretes  dwersarum  gentium 
in  the  officium  of  the  magister  officiorum.  Some 
interpreters,  such  as  the  protospatharios  Rrinites  in 
the  mid-ioth  C.,  performed  diplomatic  duties. 
The  corps  of  professional  interpreters  existed 
through  the  whole  history  of  Byz.,  even  though 
the  sources  rarely  mention  their  participation  in 
later  embassies  (I.  Medvedev,  VizVrem  33  [1972] 
132,  n.18).  The  gambros  and  diermeneutes  Loukas 
Notaras  took  part  in  negotiations  with  the  Vene- 
tians  in  1448  (Reg  5,  no.3516;  MM  3:224.16). 
Besides  participating  in  embassies,  interpreters 
served  as  translators  for  negotiations  in  Constan- 
tinople  and  compiled  documents  in  foreign  lan- 
guages.  The  epithet  megas  was  applied  to  the  term 
in  the  i2th  C.  (first  mention  ca.i  160)  to  designate 
the  chief  interpreter.  On  seals  one  finds  the  titles 
of  the  interpreters  of  the  Romans,  Bulgarians, 
Varangians,  and  English  (Laurent,  Corpus  2,  nos. 
469—71;  Zacos,  Seals  2,  no.706). 

lit.  D.A.  Miller,  “The  Logothete  of  the  Drome  in  the 
Middle  Byzantine  Period,”  Bymntion  36  (1966—67)  449— 58- 
Guilland,  Tilres,  pt.XX  (1968),  17-26.  Oikonomides, 
“Chancellerie”  1 72Ì .  -A.K. 

INTESTATE  SUCCESSION  (i)  KKr\povo/jUa  èÇ 
à8Lotdérov)  occurs  when  a  deceased  person  has 
left  no  will.  If  the  problems  that  necessarily  arise 
in  this  case — the  appointment  of  an  heir  and 
division  of  the  inheritance — are  resolved  by  the 
norms  of  inheritance  law,  then  intestate  succes- 
sion  is  equivalent  to  legal  inheritance.  This  was 
the  situation  in  Byz.,  where,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  small  changes  (as,  e.g.,  the  trimoiriä),  the 
late  antique  regulations  on  legal  succession  estab- 
lished  in  final  form  by  Justinian  I  remained  bind- 
ing.  These  regulations  provided  that  a  deceased 
person  be  succeeded  in  the  first  place  by  his  chil- 
dren,  who  took  his  place  collectively  and  in  equal 
shares.  If  there  were  grandchildren,  they  were 


excluded  from  the  inheritance  as  long  as  their 
parents  were  living.  If  some  or  all  of  the  children 
of  the  deceased  had  died,  leaving  children,  the 
latter  divided  up  the  portion  of  the  inheritance 
allotted  to  their  parents.  If  the  deceased  had  no 
descendants,  then  his  parents  and  his  siblings 
inherited  equal  portions.  Grandparents  of  the  de- 
ceased  succeeded  to  the  inheritance  only  if  no 
siblings  or  parents  survived.  If  there  were  no  such 
(living)  relatives  left,  the  estate  was  divided  among 
the  stepsiblings  of  the  deceased  (who  had  only 
one  parent  in  common  with  the  deceased),  fol- 
lowed  by  all  collateral  relations.  Before  the  year 
548  (Nov.  Just.  1 27),  spouses  could  inherit  from 
their  deceased  partner  only  when  there  were  no 
relatives  at  all.  Thereafter,  providing  they  had 
children  and  did  not  remarry,  they  were  given 
equal  ranking  with  the  children,  that  is,  they  could 
inherit,  together  with  the  children,  an  in  capita 
portion.  Adopted  children  were  treated  like  legit- 
imate  children.  Ulegitimate  children  inherited  from 
their  mother  and,  together  with  her,  one-sixth  of 
their  father’s  estate,  provided  that  the  deceased 
did  not  leave  a  wife  or  descendants  from  a  legit- 
imate  marríage.  If  there  were  no  eligible  heirs  at 
hand,  the  inheritance  fell  to  the  state, 

lit.  Kaser,  Privatreckt  2:497-512  (§287).  -D.S. 


INTITULATIO.  See  Acts,  Documentary. 


INVECTIVE  (iftóyoç),  with  enromion,  constituted 
the  genre  of  epideictic  oratory,  according  to  the 
authors  of  rhetorical  textbooks  (e.g.,  Rabe,  Prole- 
gomenon  58.15).  Even  though  Libanios  produced 
several  progymnasmata  of  invective,  only 
Aphthonios  (Progymnasmata,  pp.  27-31)  included 
a  separate  paragraph  on  the  psogos.  Later  com- 
mentaries  on  both  Aphthonios  and  Hermogenes 
(e.g.,  Rabe,  Prolegomenon  75.4-5)  likened  the  pair- 
ing  of  enkomion-ìn\>ecú\>e  to  judicial  speeches  of 
accusation  and  defense  (apology).  The  term  pso- 
gos,  having  a  pejorative  sense  (blame  or  censure), 
was  not  employed  for  titles  of  invectives;  thus, 
Libanios  entitled  his  invective  (or.46)  simply 
“Against  (kata)  Florentios.”  The  genre  of  invective 
was  popular  in  Byz.  society,  the  major  subject  of 
blame  being  inclination  toward  paganism  (see  also 
Polemic,  Religious),  as  in  the  pamphlet  on  Choi- 
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rosphaktes  by  Arethas  of  Caesarea  (1:200-12). 
The  style  of  invective  was  sometimes  very  crude, 
consisting  of  accumulated  curses,  as  in  Constan- 
tine  of  Rhodes,  who  ardently  formed  very  long 
composites,  such  as  “Helleno-worshiper-Christ- 
blasphemer.”  Elements  of  invective  could  pene- 
trate  even  hagiography;  thus  Niretas  David 
Paphlagon  transformed  his  vita  of  Patr.  Ignatios 
into  an  invective  against  Photios.  Twelfth-century 
invective  (Anacharsis,  the  “biography”  of  a  cer- 
tain  Bagoas  by  Basilares)  had  a  moral  rather 
than  religious  emphasis,  and  later  invectives  form 
a  parallel  to  Italian  humanist  invectives  of  the 
i5th  C.  (P.  Canivet,  N.  Oikonomides,  Diptycha  3 
[1982-83]  21-25). 

LlT.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:104-06.  S.  Roster,  Die  Invektive  in 
der  griechischen  und  römischen  Literatur  (Meisenheim  an  Glan 
1980).  -A.K. 

INVENTORY.  Inventories,  various!y  termed 
brebion,  apographe  ( Pantel .  no.7.4),  katastichon 
(Lavra  3,  no.  146.42),  etc.,  often  accompanied  wills 
and  lists  of  donations.  They  contain  important 
information  on  relics,  icons,  textiles,  manuscripts, 
bookbindings,  and  a  great  variety  of  liturgical 
vessels.  Among  the  most  important  inventories 
are  the  following: 

Inventory  (5th— 6th  C.)  of  a  church  at  Ibion, 
Egypt  (H.  Leclercq,  DACL  7.1:1408-25) 

List  of  regalia  and  relics  in  the  Church  of  the 
Pharos  and  other  chapels  in  the  Great  Palace 
at  Constantinople  ( De  cer.  640.1-641.5) 

List  of  donations  to  the  Great  Lavra  and  to 
Raryes  on  Mt.  Athos  in  a  Georgian  Life  of 
Sts.  John  and  Euthymios  (late  ioth  C.):  Lat. 
tr.,  P.  Peeters,  AB  36—37  (1917-19)  25-27 
Will  of  Eustathios  Boilas  (1059) 

Diataxis  of  Michael  Attaleiates  (1077) 
Inventory  of  the  monastery  of  Petritzos  in  the 
typikon  of  Gregory  Pakourianos 
Inventory  of  the  monastery  of  S.  Pietro  in  Spina, 
Calabria  (after  1135),  ed.  Montfaucon,  Pal. 
Graeca  403-07 

Inventory  of  the  Recharitomene  nunnery, 
ca.  1 1 20—30 

Inventory  of  the  Xylourgou  monastery  on  Mt. 

Athos  (1142),  in  Pantel.,  no.’j 
Two  inventories  (May  1192,  13  Oct.  1202)  of 
the  so-called  Palace  of  Botaneiates  near 
Ralybia,  ed.  MM  3:x-xv,  55-57 


Inventory  of  the  monastery  of  St.  John,  Patmos 
(1200),  ed.  C.  Astruc,  TM  8  (1981)  15—30 
Inventory  of  the  possessions  of  the  monastery 
of  the  Virgin  at  Sroteine  in  1247 
Will  (1330/1)  listing  bequests  ofNeilos,  founder 
of  the  monastery  of  the  Prodromos  on  Mt. 
Athos,  Docheiar.,  no.  1 7 

List  of  icons,  Gospel  books,  and  textiles  in  the 
monastery  of  the  Virgin  Gabaliotissa  at  Vo- 
dena,  given  to  the  Great  Lavra  on  Mt.  Athos 
in  May  1375  ( Lavra  3,  no.  147) 

Patriarchal  inventory  of  Hagia  Sophia,  Con- 
stantinople  (1397),  MM  2:566-70 
Inventory  of  the  Eleousa  monastery  at  Veljusa 
(1449),  ed.  L.  Petit,  IRAIK  6  (1900)  1 14—53 

lit.  Lemerle,  Cinq  études  20-29,  366  88— gi.  K.A.  Mana- 
phes,  Moruistenaka  typika-dvithí’kai  (Athens  1970)  113— 23.  J. 
Bompaire,  “Les  catalogues  de  Iivres-manuscrits  d’époque 
byzantine  (XIe— XVe  siècles),”  in  Mél.Dujcev  59—81. 

-A.C. 

INVOCATIO.  See  Acts,  Documentary. 

INVOCATION.  See  Epiclesis. 

IOANNIRIOS  (Tbjawitaoç),  saint;  born  in  the 
village  of  Marykaton,  near  Lake  Apollonias, 
Bithynia,  perhaps  between  752  and  754,  died  in 
the  monastery  of  Antidion,  3  Nov.  846  (J.  Par- 
goire,  EO  4  [1900—01]  75—80);  feastday  3  or  4 
Nov.  He  was  probably  of  Slavic  origin  (Ph.  Mal- 
ingoudis,  Hellenika  31  [1979]  494—96).  As  a  peas- 
ant  boy  Ioannikios  herded  swine;  at  19  he  joined 
the  army  and  later  fought  courageously  in  the 
battle  of  Marrellai  (summer  792)  against  the 
Bulgarians.  After  the  Byz.  defeat,  he  withdrew  to 
Bithynian  Mt.  Olympos,  wandered  across  Asia 
Minor,  lived  in  solitude,  and  finally  took  the  mo- 
nastic  habit.  An  ardent  Iconodule,  Ioannikios  was 
compelled  by  Leo  V’s  persecutions  to  flee  to  Mt. 
Alsos.  Later,  Ioannikios  supported  Methodios  I 
and  helped  him  attain  the  patriarchate. 

Ioannikíos’s  vita  is  preserved  in  two  versions 
and  in  a  reworking  by  Symeon  Metaphrastes. 
One  hagiographer,  Sabas  (perhaps  author  of  the 
Life  of  Peter  of  Atroa),  claims  to  have  known 
Ioannikios  (AASS  Nov.  2.1:370^)  and  inserts  a 
number  of  chronological  indications,  not  always 
sound  (e.g.,  it  is  questionable  that  Ioannikios  was 
already  40  at  Markellai).  Peter,  the  second  ha- 
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giographer,  is  indebted  for  his  information  to 
Eustratios,  who  was  the  companion  of  Ioannildos 
for  50  years.  Both  stories  have  much  in  common, 
differing  sometimes  in  the  sequence  of  events. 
Unlike  Sabas,  however,  Peter  severely  criticizes 
the  monks  of  Stoudios  for  their  opposition  to 
Ioannikios  (Ibid.,  405B,  422A).  Both  Lives  are 
concerned  with  the  upper  class  of  society,  men- 
tioning  Ioannikios’s  connections  with  emperors, 
magistroi,  patrihioi,  koubikoularioi,  hypatikoi,  and  spa- 
tharioi. 

Representation  in  Art.  The  saint  is  depicted  as 
a  monk,  and  in  miniature  paintings  he  is  some- 
times  associated  with  the  image  of  a  mountain;  in 
two  MSS  of  the  menologion  of  Symeon  Meta- 
phrastes,  this  mountain  is  accompanied  by  the 
female  personihcation  of  Mt.  Olympos. 

sources.  A4SS  Nov.  2.1:332-435.  PG  116:35—92. 

lit.  BHG  935-37.  C.  Mango,  “The  Two  Lives  of  St. 
Ioannildos  and  the  Bulgarians,”  in  Okeanos  393-404,  S. 
Vryonis,  “St.  Ioannicius  the  Great  (754—846)  and  the  ‘Slavs’ 
of  Bithynia,”  Bymnlwn  31  (1961)  245-48.  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 

IOANNINA  (’lcoáppiua),  city  of  northern  Epiros, 
situated  on  a  peninsula  on  Lake  Ioannina;  the 
unnamed  “well-fortihed  polis”  built  by  Justinian  I 
for  the  citizens  of  ancient  Euroia  (Prokopios, 
Buildings  4.1.39—42)  can  probably  be  identihed  as 
Ioannina,  The  name  loannina,  however,  appears 
only  in  the  gth  C.  as  a  suffragan  bishopric  of 
Naupaktos  (Notitiae  CP  7:580).  Anna  Romnene 
mentions  Ioannina  three  times  without  any  com- 
ment.  In  1082  it  was  temporarily  taken  by  the 
Normans.  After  1204  Venice  claimed  the  city,  but 
control  fell  to  the  despotate  of  Epiros,  and  the 
theme  of  Ioannina  was  created  in  1225.  Besieged 
by  Nicaean  troops  after  the  battle  of  Pelagonia 
in  1 259,  Ioannina  remained  in  Epirot  hands  until 
1318,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Byz.  and  raised  to 
metropolitan  status  (E.  Chrysos,  Dodone  5  [1976] 
337-48).  In  Feb.  1319  Andronikos  II  issued  a 
chrysobull  (Reg  4,  no.2412)  listing  the  privileges 
of  the  citizens  of  the  asty  Ioannina:  elements  of 
local  administration,  exemption  from  trade  duties 
and  military  obligations  outside  the  city,  conhr- 
mation  of  city  customs  and  of  its  possessions.  This 
chrysobull  is  a  unique  document  describing  city 

IMMUNITY. 

Ioannina  fell  to  Stefan  Uros  IV  Dusan  ca.1348 
and  passed  to  Symeon  UroS  after  1355.  Thomas 
Preljubovi6  ruled  in  Ioannina  from  1366/7  on- 


ward;  his  tyrannical  reign  is  described  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Ioannina.  In  his  struggle  against 
the  Albanians  Preljubovic  called  upon  the  Otto- 
mans  in  1380.  Frightened  by  Albanian  attacks, 
the  citizens  acknowledged  Carlo  Tocco  as  ruler, 
and  he  transferred  his  summer  residence  there. 
In  1430,  however,  soon  after  his  death,  Ioannina 
was  ceded  to  the  Turks. 

Little  is  left  of  the  Byz.  monuments  of  Ioannina. 
According  to  K.  Tsoures  (EpChron  25  [1983]  132- 
57),  the  walls  on  the  so-called  acropolis  of  the 
Demotikon  Mouseion  and  the  city  walls  were  built 
in  the  ìoth  C.;  the  acropolis  of  Iç  Kale  in  1082; 
in  1204—15  the  city  walls  and  acropolis  of  the 
Demotikon  Mouseion  were  reconstructed;  in  1367- 
84  additional  fortihcations  were  erected,  includ- 
ing  a  tower  with  the  inscripdon  of  Thomas  (evi- 
dently  Preljubovic). 

lit.  TIB  3:165-67,  with  add.  D.  Triantaphyllopoulos, 
BalkSt  24  (1983)  142L  L.  Branouses,  Hisloriía  kai  topogra- 
phika  tou  mesaionikou  haslrou  ton  loanninon  (Athens  ig68). 
Ph.G.  Oikonomos,  He  en  loanninois  ehhlesia  apo  tes  hidryseos 
tes  mechri  ton  halh’hemas  chronon  (Athens  1 966).  O.  Rresten, 
"Marginalien  zur  Geschichte  von  Ioannina  unter  Kaiser 
Andronikos  III  Palaiologos,”  EpChron  25  (1983)  113-32. 

-T.E.G. 

IOASAF  OF  VIDIN,  Bulgarian  bishop  and  writer; 
fl.  ca. 1375— 1400.  Ioasaf  was  a  monk  in  a  monas- 
tery  at  or  near  Vidin.  At  the  request  of  Prince 
Ivan  Sracimir  of  Vidin,  he  was  ordained  metro- 
politan  of  V idin  in  Sept.  1392  in  Constantinople 
by  Patr.  Antony  IV.  He  was  sent  on  a  diplomatic 
mission  to  Türnovo  shortly  after  the  city  fell  to 
the  Ottoman  Turks  in  1393  and  returned  to  Vidin 
with  the  relics  of  Sts.  Philothea  and  Petka  (Para- 
skeve).  His  panegyric  on  St.  Philothea  is  Dre- 
served  in  the  Rila  Panegyrikon,  copied  in  1479  by 
Vladislav  Gramadk.  It  follows  the  stylistic  model 
of  the  panegyrics  of  Evtimij  of  Türnovo.  Al- 
though  the  work  contains  many  hagiographical 
clichés,  it  also  provides  much  informadon  on  the 
condition  of  Bulgaria  at  the  beginning  of  Turkish 
rule. 

ED.  E.  Kahmuacki,  Aus  der  panegyrischen  Lilteratur  der 
Südslauen  (Vienna  1901;  rp.  London  1971)  89-128. 

lit.  N.S.  Kiselkov,  Mitropolit  Ioasaf  Bdinski  i  sloooto  mu  za 
sv.  Filotea  (Sofia  1931).  G.  Daniev,  Vladislav  Gramatik:  Kni- 
zovnik  i  pisalel  (Sofia  1969)  73.  -R.B. 

IOEL.  See  Joel. 
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IONIAN  SEA  Çlói't.oi’  [’lẃi’ioi’]  vé\ayoç),  the 
closed  waterway  between  Greece  and  Italy,  sepa- 
rated  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  on  the  north  by  the 
straits  of  Otranto.  The  Ionian  Sea  provided  the 
major  communication  link  between  Byz.  and  the 
West:  ships  generally  sailed  up  the  coast  of  Greece, 
before  either  crossing  west  to  Italy  or  continuing 
up  the  Adriatic  to  Dyrrachion,  Ravenna,  and 
Venice.  In  Italy  the  Ionian  Sea  bordered  on  Cala- 
bria  and  Apulia.  The  seven  larger  islands  of  the 
Ionian  Sea,  the  so-called  Heptanesos,  were  Ker- 
kyra,  Paxos,  Antipaxos,  Leukas,  Ithaca,  Rephal- 
enia,  and  Zakynthos.  In  late  antiquity  Kerkyra 
and  Leukas  belonged  to  the  administrative  sphere 
of  Epiros,  Kephalenia  and  Zakynthos  to  the  prov- 
ince  of  Achaia;  accordingly,  the  northern  islands 
were  in  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  Nikopo!is, 
the  southern  islands  under  Corinth.  It  is  probable 
that  the  theme  of  Kephalenia,  established  before 
809  (Oikonomides,  Listes  352,  n.364),  combined 
the  islands  of  the  Ionian  Sea.  The  islands  changed 
hands  in  the  i3th-i4th  C.  (despotate  of  Epiros, 
Manfred  of  Hohenstaufen,  Charles  I  of  Anjou) 
but  from  the  end  of  the  i4th  C.  the  northern 
group  was  under  Venice,  while  the  southern  group 
belonged  to  the  house  of  the  Tocco. 

lit.  Koder,  Lebensraum  2if.  D.  Trántaphyllopoulos,  RBK 
4:1—63.  TIB  3:43—46.  A.  Sabbides,  Ta  Bymntma  Heptanesa, 

1  los—arches  ijou  aionos  (Athens  1986).  G.  Schirò,  “Contri- 
buto  alla  storia  delle  isole  ioniche  all’epoca  dei  Tocco,”  in 
Praktìka  G'  Panioniou  synedriou ,  vol.  2  (Athens  1969)  235— 
44-  — T.E.G. 

IPHIGENEIA,  ancient  Greek  goddess  of  fertility, 
later  a  heroine,  the  daughter  of  King  Agamem- 
non.  According  to  pseudo-Nonnos  (PG  36:g8gD- 
992A),  Iphigeneia  had  to  be  sacrificed  by  the 
Greeks  in  Aulis  in  order  for  them  to  obtain  fa- 
vorable  winds  for  their  voyage  to  Troy;  she  was 
miraculously  replaced,  however,  by  a  doe  (elaphos', 
see  Deer)  and  transferred  to  the  Tauroi  in  Scythia 
where  she  ruled  as  the  priestess  of  Artemis,  sac- 
rificing  all  foreigners  to  the  goddess.  The  same 
myth  is  told  by  Nonnos  of  Panopolis  and  by 
Malalas,  Nonnos  (j Dionysiaha  13:186)  mentioning 
also  “the  empty  barrow  of  Iphigeneia”  near  Ath- 
ens. 

The  theme  of  Taurian  inhospitality  was  popular 
in  Byz.  literature,  the  Tauroi/Tauroscythians  usu- 
ally  being  identified  as  the  Rus’.  The  myth  of 
Iphigeneia  herself  attracted  some  Christian  lite- 


rati;  thus  Gregory  of  Nazianzos,  in  his  funeral 
panegyric  of  Basil  the  Great  (PG  36:5046),  after 
listing  some  legendary  hunters  (Artemis,  Orion, 
Actaeon),  mentions  “the  virgin  replaced  by  a  doe,” 
a  story  that  he  is  ready  to  accept  as  not  completely 
fabulous.  It  is  not  clear  why  he  used  in  this  case 
such  Christian  terms  as  parthenos  and  elaphos 
(sometimes  perceived  as  a  symbol  of  Christ  him- 
self)  and  whether  or  not  he  had  in  mind  the  Old 
Testament  legend  of  the  sacrifice  of  Jacob.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  phrase  in  his  speech  against 
Julian  (PG  35:592^),  “the  sacrifice  in  Troy  of  the 
royal  girl,”  has  no  Christian  allusions  and  proba- 
bly  does  not  refer  to  Iphigeneia,  who  was  sacri- 
ficed  in  Aulis. 

An  ivory  panel  of  the  ìoth-C.  Veroli  casket 
(London,  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum)  depicts 
the  sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia  at  Aulis  (Weitzmann, 
infra,  fig.214).  The  iconography  is  probably  de- 
rived  from  an  illustrated  MS  of  the  plays  of  Eu- 
ripides. 

lit.  K.  Weitzmann,  “Euripides  Scenes  in  Byzancine  Art,” 
Hesperia  18  (1949)  199-209.  Weitzmann,  Gr.  Myth.  i8f, 
169-74.  -A.K„  A.M.T. 


IRAN,  or  Persia,  a  state  that  occupied  territory 
from  the  frontier  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the 
borders  of  India.  Called  the  Parthian  Empire  un- 
der  the  Arsacid  dynasty,  it  preserved  a  shaky 
balance  of  relations  with  the  Roman  Empire  in 
the  ìst— 3rd  C.,  the  frontier  being  largely  defined 
by  the  Euphrates.  In  226  the  dynasty  of  the  Sa- 
sanians  terminated  the  rule  of  the  Parthian  Ar- 
sacids  and  shaped  a  powerful  empire  that  rivaled 
Rome  and  Constantinople  until  the  630S.  Even 
though  warfare  dominated  the  relations  between 
the  two  empires,  there  was  also  lively  cultural 
exchange,  active  trade  (see  Silk  Route),  and  ex- 
change  of  envoys.  Christianity  (notably  Nestori- 
anism)  was  entrenched  in  Iran,  Persian  cults  (esp. 
Mithraism)  and  ideological  movements  (Mani- 
chaeanism)  penetrated  into  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  certain  features  of  the  Roman  fiscal  system 
and  court  ceremoníal  can  be  attributed  to  the 
influence  of  the  Persian  administrative  system. 

After  the  Arab  conquest  of  Iran  (ca. 633-50) 
the  country  was  incorporated  into  the  caliphate; 
subsequendy,  when  the  “Abbäsids  established  their 
capital  in  Baghdad  (750),  Iran  became  its  core 
territory.  The  caliphate  preserved  the  Sasanian 
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fiscal  system  and  the  old  type  of  officialdom,  but 
changed  the  language  of  bureaucracy  to  Arabic. 
By  the  end  of  the  ìoth  C.  Islam  replaced  Zo- 
roastrianism  as  the  religion  of  the  majority  of 
Persians.  The  political  decline  of  the  caliphate 
permitted  the  formation  of  independent  Persian 
dynasties — the  Tähirids  (810-73)  in  Rhurâsän, 
the  Saffârids  (867—900)  in  Seistan  and  Rhurâsän, 
the  Sämänids  in  Bukhära,  and  finally  the  Büyids 
(Buwayhids)  in  western  Iran  (935-1055)  and 
Ghaznavids  (977/8-1 187)  in  the  east.  During  the 
first  half  of  the  1  ìth  C.  most  of  these  princedoins 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Great  Seljuhs  of  Bagh- 
dad.  In  the  i3th  C.  the  Mongols  conquered  the 
territory  of  the  former  Sasanian  realm,  and  in 
1258  Hülägu  seized  Baghdad,  ending  the  rule  of 
the  'Abbäsids  there  and  founding  the  state  of  the 
ílkhäns,  which  paid  nominal  homage  to  the  Great 
Khan  in  China.  In  1335,  with  the  death  of  the 
last  îlkhân,  Abu  SacId,  the  Mongol  dynasty  of 
Persia  came  to  an  end  and  the  country  was  divided 
between  several  minor  dynasties.  Timur  again 
united  it,  but  only  temporarily;  soon  after  his 
death,  the  Persian  part  of  his  enormous  empire 
was  occupied  by  the  Turromans  before  being 
conquered  by  the  Ottomans. 

The  Palaiologan  emperors  of  Constantinople 
and  the  emperors  of  Trebizond  engaged  in  trade 
and  diplomatic  relations  with  various  rulers  of  the 
former  Persian  territory,  ìlkhâns,  Timurids,  and 
Turkomans,  and  Byz.  scholars  of  the  1 3th —  i4th 
C.,  like  Gregory  Chioniades,  had  contacts  with 
their  Persian  colleagues.  (For  the  literature  of 
medieval  Iran,  see  Persian  Literature.) 

lit.  The  Cambridge  Hislory  of  Iran,  ed.  E.  Yarshater  et  al., 
vols.  3-6  (Cambridge  1968-86).  B.  Spuler,  Iran  in  früh- 
islamischer  Zeil  (Wiesbaden  1952).  Idem,  Die  Mongolen  in 
Iran 2  (Berlin  1955).  W.  Barthold,  An  Historical  Geography  of 
Iran  (Princeton  1984).  V.  Minorsky,  Medieyal  Iran  and  its 
Neighbours  (London  1982).  -A.K. 

IRENE  (Eipr)vr)),  feminine  personal  name  (mean- 
ing  “peace’j.  Irene,  a  daughter  of  Zeus,  was  the 
personification  of  peace  in  antiquity;  the  word 
was  used,  at  least  in  Ptolemaic  Egypt,  as  a  personal 
name.  In  late  Roman  society  the  name  was  rare 
and  had  a  mythological  dnge:  Justinian  I  dedi- 
cated  to  Irene  (Peace)  and  Sophia  (Wisdom)  the 
greatest  churches  in  Constantinople.  There  are 
many  martyrs  of  this  name,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  when  the  accounts  of  their  passions 


were  produced;  in  the  tale  of  Licinius’s  daughter 
Irene,  who  was  baptized  by  Timotheos  (St.  Paul’s 
pupil),  it  is  clearly  stressed  that  her  given  name 
was  Penelope  and  she  was  christened  Irene  by  an 
angel.  Only  one  Irene  is  mentioned  by  Sozomenos 
(Sozom.,  HE  1:11.4—5),  and  that  in  a  legendary 
context:  her  father,  St.  Spyridon,  made  her  talk 
after  her  death  and  burial.  No  Irene  is  listed  in 
PLRE  1-2  and  Prokopios  knows  only  the  Church 
of  Irene.  The  first  Irene  mentioned  by  Theo- 
phanes  the  Confessor  (Theoph.  410.1)  is  the  Kha- 
zar  princess,  who  married  Constandne  V  and  was 
given  the  name  Irene.  Thereafter,  the  name  be- 
came  more  frequent:  Skylitzes  names  four  Irenes, 
Niketas  Choniates  seven.  In  the  late  acts  of  Lavra, 
vols.  2-3  ( 1 3th —  i5th  C.),  36  Irenes  appear,  and 
the  name  holds  fourth  place  among  women.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  wife  of  Constandne  V,  a  number 
of  foreign-born  empresses  took  the  name  Irene 
upon  their  marriage  to  a  Byz.  emperor,  perhaps 
to  symbolize  peaceful  reladons  between  the  two 
nations  (cf.  Bertha  of  Sulzbach;  Irene-Yolanda 
of  Montferrat;  Adelaide  of  Brunswick,  married 
to  Andronikos  III).  -A.K. 

IRENE,  empress  (797—802);  born  Athens  ca.752, 
díed  Lesbos  9  Aug.  803.  In  768  Constantine  V 
brought  Irene  to  Constantinople,  where  she  was 
crowned  and  married  to  Leo  (IV).  In  771  she 
gave  birth  to  their  only  child,  Constantine  (VI). 
Irene  was  a  devoted  Iconophile:  a  rumor  circu- 
lated  that  Leo  discovered  two  icons  in  her  posses- 
sion  and  thereafter  refused  to  sleep  with  her 
(Cedr.  2:19.17—20.3).  After  Leo’s  death  in  780 
Irene  ruled  as  regent  for  Constantine  for  ten 
years.  During  this  period  Irene  was  cured  of  a 
hemorrhage  by  the  waters  of  Pege;  she  presented 
rich  gifts  to  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  there  and 
set  up  mosaic  portraits  of  herself  and  her  son 
(AASS  Nov.  3:88oBC).  In  790,  when  the  army 
refused  Irene’s  demand  for  precedence  over  him, 
Constantine  deposed  her,  and  she  resided  in  the 
suburban  palace  of  Eleutherios  until  recalled  in 
792.  In  797  she  dethroned  and  blinded  Constan- 
tine,  thus  becoming  the  first  female  Byz.  autocrat, 
but  was  herself  toppled  by  Nikephoros  I  in  802 
and  exiled  to  Lesbos. 

During  her  regency  and  rule  Irene  relied  on 
advisers  like  the  eunuchs  Staurarios  and  Aetios 
and  weakened  the  empire  militarily  by  removing 
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capable  Iconoclastic  strategoi  (e.g.,  Michael  La- 
chanodrakon)  who  had  been  appointed  by  Con- 
stantine  V.  She  faced  significant  opposition  from 
supporters  of  Constantine  VI  and  Caesar 
Nihephoros,  and  from  Elpidios.  Most  notably, 
she  restored  icons  by  securing  the  election  of  Patr. 
Tarasios  in  784  and  convening  the  Second  Coun- 
cil  of  Nicaea  in  787.  She  established  good  rela- 
tions  with  Pope  Hadrian  I,  but,  despite  diplo- 
matic  exchanges  with  Charlemagne  and  a  Byz. 
invasion  of  Italy  in  788,  the  Franks  advanced  in 
southern  Italy  and  took  control  of  Istria  and 
Benevento.  Irene  did  little  against  constant  Arab 
attacks  and  in  782  (see  Tatzates)  and  798  was 
forced  to  accept  treaties  with  Hârün  al-Rashîd. 
The  Bulgars  continued  to  exert  pressure,  but 
Irene  achieved  some  success  against  the  Slavs  in 
Greece  by  Staurakios’s  campaign  in  782.  The  theme 
of  Macedonia  was  probably  created  during  her 
reign  (Oikonoinides,  Listes  349)-  She  engaged  in 
philanthropy,  building  hospices,  xenodocheia,  and 
a  cemetery  for  the  poor.  Her  fìnancial  measures, 
including  a  repeal  of  the  municipal  tax  in  Con- 
stantinople  and  lowered  commercial  tariffs  at 
Abydos  and  Hieron,  were  popular  but  írscally 
harmful.  In  the  gth  C.  her  remains  were  trans- 
ferred  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  Con- 
standnople.  A  i2th-C.  vita  is  based  almost  entirely 
on  Theophanes  (W.  Treadgold,  ByzF  8  [1982] 
237-50- 

lit.  L.  Burgmann,  “Die  Novellen  der  Raiserin  Eirene,” 
FM  4  (1981)  1-36.  Treadgold,  Byz.  Revival  60-126.  J. 
Arvites,  “The  Defense  of  Byzantine  Anatolia  during  the 
Reign  of  Irene  (780—802),”  in  Armies  and  Frontiers  in  Roman 
and  Byiantine  Anatolia,  ed.  S.  Mitchell  (Oxford  1983)  219- 
37.  -P.A.H.,  A.C. 

IRENE,  CHURCH  OF  SAINT.  According  to  tra- 
dition,  this  church  of  Constantinople  was  already 
a  Christian  church  before  Constantine  I  enlarged 
it  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Eirene  (Peace).  Before 
the  inauguration  of  Hagia  Sophia  in  360  it  served 
as  the  cathedral  of  Constandnople.  By  the  5th  C. 
the  two  churches  were  contained  within  the  same 
precinct,  served  by  the  same  clergy,  and  regarded 
as  forming  the  complex  of  the  patriarchate.  Burned 
down  in  532,  St.  Irene  was  rebuilt  by  Justinian  I. 
Destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  740,  it  was  recon- 
structed,  probably  by  Constantine  V.  The  church 
was  never  turned  into  a  mosque,  but  became  an 
arsenal  after  the  Turkish  conquest.  The  second 


largest  standing  church  of  Constantinople,  it  has 
the  form  of  a  domed  basilica  wìth  a  fiat,  second 
dome  covering  the  west  bay.  The  lower  part  of 
the  building  is  Justinianic,  whereas  most  of  the 
upper  part  dates  from  after  the  earthquake  of 
740.  The  Turks  altered  the  colonnades.  The  apse 
contains  a  mosaic  cross  of  the  Iconoclasdc  period; 
further  remnants  of  mosaic  remain  in  the  narthex 
and  nonfigural  paindng  is  extant  in  the  south 
aisle. 

lit.  W.S.  George,  The  Church  of  St.  Eirene  al  Constanti- 
nople  (London  1913).  U.  Peschlow,  Die  Irenenkirche  inístan- 
bul  (Tübingen  1977).  -C.M. 

IRENE  DOURAINA,  wife  of  Alexios  I  Komne- 
nos,  empress  (1081  —  1118);  born  Constantinople 
ca.1066,  died  19  Feb.  1123  (W.  Hörandner,  ed., 
Theodoros  Prodromos:  Historische  Gedichte  [Vienna 
1974]  188  and  n.23)  or  1133  (Skoulatos).  Daugh- 
ter  of  Andronikos  (son  of  the  caesar  John  Dou- 
kas)  and  Maria  of  Bulgaria,  Irene  married  Alexios 
ca.1078.  Between  1083  and  1098  she  bore  him 
Anna,  Maria,  John  II,  Andronikos,  Isaac,  Eu- 
dokia,  Theodora,  Manuel,  and  Zoe  ( Kleìnchroniken 
i:55f).  Although  the  marriage  sealed  the  alliance 
of  the  Doukas  and  Romnenos  families,  at  his 
accession  Alexios  (urged  by  his  mother  Anna  Da- 
lassene,  and  perhaps  attracted  to  Maria  of 
“Alania”)  hesitated  to  crown  Irene.  After  a  week, 
demands  by  John  Doukas  and  Patr,  Kosmas  I 
forced  her  coronation,  but  she  remained  over- 
shadowed  by  Anna  Dalassene  until  the  latter’s 
retirement.  Although  Anna  Komnene  draws  an 
admiring  picture  of  her  parents’  relationship,  the 
fact  that  from  1105  Alexios  frequently  insisted 
that  Irene  accompany  him  on  campaign  shows 
that  he  hesitated  to  leave  her  to  intrigue  in  Con- 
stantinople.  When  Alexios  was  on  his  deathbed, 
Irene  pressed  him  to  name  Anna’s  husband  Ni- 
kephoros  Bryennios  as  heir.  After  John  II’s 
accession,  although  she  had  not  joined  the  con- 
spiracy  of  Anna  and  Bryennios,  Irene  was  forced 
to  retire  to  her  convent  of  Kecharitomene.  Noted 
for  her  charity  and  intellectual  accomplishments, 
she  probably  inspired  Bryennios’s  history  and  pa- 
tronized  or  corresponded  with  literary  figures  such 
as  Manuel  Straboromanos,  Theophylartos  of 
Ohrid,  Michael  Italikos,  and  Theodore  Pro- 
dromos.  Her  portrait  appears  on  the  Pala  d’Oro. 

lit.  Polemis,  Douhai  70—74.  Skoulatos,  Personnages  1  ig— 
24.  Kazhdan-Franklin,  Studies  96L  -C.M.B.,  A.C. 
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IRENE  OF  CHRYSOBALANTON,  ìoth-C.  ab- 
bess;  saint;  feastday  28  July.  According  to  her 
anonymous  hagiographer,  she  was  born  in  Cap- 
padocia  ca.845  and  died  in  Constantínople  ca.940. 
The  account  of  her  life  as  presented  in  her  vita 
is  as  follows:  born  to  a  rich  and  influential  family 
(related  to  the  Gouber  family  of  Constantinople), 
she  was  sent  as  a  girl  to  the  capital  to  participate 
in  a  BRiDE  show  designed  to  find  a  wife  for 
Michael  III.  After  arriving  too  late,  she  entered 
the  convent  of  Chrysobalanton;  within  three  years 
she  became  the  hegoumene,  despite  her  youth.  She 
is  depicted  as  an  ideal  ascetic,  an  efficient  admin- 
istrator  of  her  convent,  and  as  a  preacher  who 
attracted  crowds,  esp.  women  of  the  senatorial 
class.  On  one  occasion  she  intervened  with  the 
emperor  to  save  the  life  of  a  lúnsman  who  was 
accused  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  throne.  She 
reportedly  died  at  age  97  without  showing  any 
signs  of  advanced  age. 

The  vita  of  Irene  (BHG  952)  was  probably  pro- 
duced  in  the  late  ìoth  C.  during  the  reign  of  Basil 
II;  Rosenqvist  ( infra ),  who  points  out  inconsisten- 
cies  in  the  chronology  of  events,  concludes  that 
the  biography  should  be  treated  as  a  work  of 
fiction  and  terms  it  a  “hagiographic  novel.”  The 
vita  is  an  important  source  for  Byz.  magical  prac- 
tices  and  attitudes  toward  sexuality,  since  Irene 
had  to  deal  with  the  frustrated  passion  of  one  of 
her  nuns,  who  had  abandoned  her  fiancé,  as  well 
as  with  a  lovesick  vinedresser.  The  Life  depicts 
the  triumph  of  image  worship;  churches  were 
decorated  with  icons  on  their  walls  and  on  panels 
of  bronze,  silver,  and  gold.  When  Irene  appeared 
to  Emp.  Basil  I  in  a  vision,  he  sent  a  protovestiarios 
to  her  convent  with  an  artist  to  paint  the  abbess’s 
portrait,  so  that  the  emperor  could  confirm  that 
the  woman  in  his  vision  was  really  the  hegoumene 
of  Chrysobalanton. 

source  and  LIT.  The  Life  of  St.  Irene  Abbess  of  Chrysoba- 
lanton,  ed.  J.O.  Rosenqvist  (Uppsala  1986),  with  Eng.  tr. 

— A.K.,  A.M.T. 


IRENE-YOLANDA  OF  MONTFERRAT,  second 
wife  of  Andronikos  II  Palaiologos;  born  1273 
or  1274,  Drama  1317.  Daughter  of  William 
VII  of  Montferrat,  an  anti-Angevin,  and  grand- 
daughter  of  Alfonso  X  of  Castile,  Yolanda  was 
married  in  1 284  or  1 285  at  age  1 1  to  the  widowed 
Byz.  emperor  and  took  the  Greek  name  Irene. 


The  match  was  particularly  desirable  for  Andron- 
ikos  because  his  bride  brought  as  her  dowry  the 
title  to  the  kingdom  of  Thessalonike.  Irene  pro- 
duced  three  sons,  John,  Theodore,  and  Deme- 
trios,  and  one  daughter,  Simonis.  She  was  crowned 
empress  after  the  birth  of  her  first  son  in  1288/9. 

According  to  Gregoras  (Greg.  1:2340,  Irene 
was  ambitious  for  her  children.  Retaining  West- 
ern  feudal  ideas,  she  tried  to  persuade  Androni- 
kos  to  divide  the  empire  into  appanages  for  her 
sons.  When  this  tactic  failed,  she  endeavored  to 
secure  their  futures  through  marriage  alliances, 
but  most  of  her  efforts  were  unsuccessful.  Her 
greatest  triumph  was  the  marriage  of  Simonis  in 
1299  to  Stefan  Uro§  II  Milutin  of  Serbia.  In 
1306,  Theodore  married  the  Genoese  Argentina 
Spinola  and  inherited  the  marquisate  of  Montfer- 
rat  (A.  Laiou,  Bymntion  38  [1968]  386—410).  In 
the  early  i4th  C.  Irene  became  estranged  from 
the  emperor  and  from  1310  until  her  death  made 
her  residence  in  Thessaloníke,  where  she  con- 
ducted  independent  diplomatic  negotiations,  esp. 
with  her  son-in-law  Milutin. 

lit.  H.  Constantinidi-Bibikou,  “Yolande  de  Montferrat, 
impératrice  de  Byzance,”  Hellénisme  contemporain  4  (1950) 
425-42.  C.  Diehl,  Figures  byzantines,  2e  sér.  (Paris  1938) 
226-45.  Papadopulos,  Genealogie  35.  -A.M.T. 

IRON  (o-ÍÔTjpoç),  the  commonest  metal.  M.  Lom- 
bard  (Les  métawc  dans  l'ancien  monde  du  Ve  au  XI e 
siècle  [Paris— The  Hague  1974]  125,  149O  notes 
that  the  eastern  part  of  the  Roman  Empire  had 
two  major  centers  of  iron  working:  the  region  of 
Trebizond  and  Sinope  and  the  area  around  Bos- 
tra,  Damascus,  and  Tyre.  After  the  latter  region 
was  lost  in  the  7th  C.,  Byz.  needed  constantly  to 
import  iron.  Another  productive  area  was  Nori- 
cum.  Iron  was  a  strategic  metal  that  could  not  be 
exported  (J.-P.  Sodini,  Ktema  4  [1979]  85).  Unlike 
precious  metals,  however,  small  amounts  of  ore 
were  available  in  many  places.  When  Edessa  was 
besieged  in  502/3  each  household  was  obliged  to 
deliver  10  pounds  of  iron.  In  the  gth  C.  the 
proasteion  of  Tzampouros  (in  the  Trebizond  re- 
gion)  sent  iron  annually  to  the  nearby  monastery 
of  St.  Phokas  (A.I.  Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 
VizVrem  12  [1906]  140.10—12).  Stefan  Uros  IV 
Duían’s  chrysobull  of  1347  imposes  a  yearly  pay- 
ment  of  600  ingots  ( mazia )  of  iron  on  local  smi- 
thies  or  siderokausia  (Lavra  3,  no.  128.33).  As  pre- 
cious  objects  iron  ingots  are  mentioned  sometimes 
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in  lists  of  monasdc  properties  (five  siderou  mazea — 
Pantel.,  no.7.28)  or  in  wills  (four  syderon  komatia — 
Xerop.,  no.gA.  15). 

Iron  could  be  worked  with  comparative  sim- 
plicity.  Traces  of  primitive  iron  metallurgy  have 
been  found  even  in  rural  areas  of  the  Crimea  of 
the  8th— gth  C.  (A.  Jakobson,  Rannesrednevekovye 
sel’skie  poselenija  Jugo-Zapadnoj  Tavriki  [Leningrad 
1970]  164—68).  It  is  unclear  whether  smiths 
knowingly  hardened  iron  into  steel  by  the  addi- 
tion  of  carbon;  the  tempering  of  iron  by  plunging 
it  into  water  is  mentioned  in  both  classical  and 
Byz.  sources. 

The  most  important  use  of  iron  was  in  the 
production  of  weapons.  Iron  tools,  such  as  ham- 
mer,  tongs,  and  anvil,  were  primarily  used  to  work 
metal  (Koukoules,  Bios  2.1:21 8f ) ;  other  tools  were 
used  for  wood  (borer,  plane,  etc.)  and  stone.  Each 
household  normally  had  wooden,  bronze,  and 
iron  utensils  ( Lavra  1,  no.59.49),  and  an  inventory 
of  1142  lists  various  iron  agricultural  imple- 
ments  belonging  to  the  monastery  of  XyIourgou: 
hoes,  plows,  sickles,  axes  ( Pantel .,  no.7.27).  Iron 
tie  rods  were  employed  to  strengthen  buildings 
(A.H.S.  Megaw,  DOP  18  [1964]  296).  Doors  and 
gates  were  made  of  iron,  as  well  as  anchors,  chains, 
candlesticks,  coin  dies,  sealing  implements,  and 
so  on.  Some  minor  iron  objects  have  been  found 
in  excavations,  for  example,  at  St.  Polyeurtos  in 
Constantinople  and  in  Corinth:  locks  and  keys, 
nails,  dowels,  clamps,  etc.  (Davidson,  Minor  Objects 
137-40,  199-203). 

lit.  W.  Gaitzsch,  Eiserne  römische  Werkzeuge  (Oxford 
1980).  -M.M.M.,  L.Ph.B. 

IRRIGATION  (âp8evixa).  A  hot  climate  and  fre- 
quent  droughts  led  to  a  constant  concern  in  Byz. 
about  water.  A  developed  irrigation  technique, 
which  made  use  of  various  water-lifting  devices 
(watcr  screw,  suction  pump,  compartmented  wheel, 
bucket  chain,  etc.),  existed  in  the  Roman  Empire, 
primarily  in  Egypt  and,  paradoxically,  in  the 
Western  provinces  (Oleson,  infra  285—91);  data 
referring  to  Syria,  Palestine,  or  Greece  are  scanty — 
for  instance,  a  water-driven  wheel  with  compart- 
mented  rim  on  a  mosaic  of  469  from  Apameia. 
The  Price  Edict  of  Diocletian  several  times  men- 
tions  water  mills,  but  not  water-lifting  machines. 
Asia  Minor  and  Greece  relied  more  upon  collect- 
ìng  water  in  cisterns  than  irrigating  lands  by  ca- 


nals  and  water-lifting  gears,  even  though  such 
terms  as  “conduit”  ( amara )  and  “water  pipe”  ( oche - 
tos)  are  common  in  Greek  texts.  Eusebios  of  Cae- 
sarea  (PG  20:13456),  when  speaking  of  ardeuma, 
means  “the  winter  downpours.”  The  lypikon  of  the 
Kosmosoteira  monastery  in  Bera  describes  a  com- 
plex  construction  for  collecting  water  that  went 
from  the  spring  via  a  conduit  to  a  receptacle 
protected  from  the  sun  and  dirt.  In  other  cases, 
as  described  in  Kallimachos  and  Chrysorrhoe, 
a  cistern  might  be  filled  by  special  water  bearers. 
Water  was  used  for  irrigation  ( ardeia )  of  vinf,- 
yards  and  gardens  (e.g.,  Chil. ,  no.54.30-31)  or 
olive  groves,  as  well  as  for  water  mills;  a  case  on 
Crete  around  1118  describes  a  conflict  between  a 
mill  owner  and  f'armers  tilling  the  “irrigated  cho- 
raphia”  (MM  6:96.14—22)  who  were  deprived  of 
water  by  construction  of  the  mill. 

The  Byz.  did  not  build  great  canal  networks. 
Justinian  dreamed  of  a  canal  project  between  the 
Melas,  a  tributary  of  the  Sangarios,  and  the  har- 
bor  of  Nikomedeia,  but  the  idea  was  abandoned 
(F.G.  Moore,  AJA  54  [1950]  108—10). 

lit.  J.P.  Oleson,  Greek  and  Rcrnan  Mechanical  Water-Lifling 
Devices  (Toronto  1984).  T.  Schi0ler,  Roman  and  Islamic 
Water-Liftmg  Wheels  (Odense  1973).  Kazhdan,  “Iz  ekon- 
omifeskoj  íizni”  ìgîf.  -A.K.,  J.W.N. 


ISAAC  I  ROMNENOS,  emperor  (1057—59);  born 
ca.1007,  died  ca.1060  or  1061.  After  his  elevation 
by  fellow  generals  rebelling  against  Michael  VI, 
Isaac  was  crowned  on  1  Sept.  1057.  He  rewarded 
his  supporters.  The  populace  obtained  the  de- 
sired  officials  for  their  organizations,  and  Patr. 
Michael  I  Keroularios  gained  more  authority. 
Isaac’s  purpose  was  to  refill  the  treasury  and  so 
revive  the  army  and  the  empire.  A  histamenon 
(Grierson,  Byz.  Coins,  no.919),  representing  him 
standing  with  unsheathed  sword,  gave  great  of- 
fense  because  it  violated  tlie  tradition  of  the  cin- 
peror  as  a  man  of  God.  Isaac  regularized  tax 
collections;  he  pitilessly  pursued  debtors  to  the 
state.  Monastic  landholding  was  restricted,  and 
donations  by  previous  emperors  to  individuals 
were  annulled.  He  pruned  the  bureaucracy’s  ex- 
crescences.  Psellos  criticizes  hís  haste  and  harsh- 
ness.  Salaries  of  officials,  esp.  senators,  were  re- 
duced,  yet  Psellos  asserts  that  Isaac  had  to  rely  on 
himself  and  other  civil  bureaucrats.  Reroularios’s 
challenge  forced  Isaac  to  remove  him  (8  Nov. 
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1058).  He  appointed  as  patriarch  Constantine 
III  Leichoudes,  a  leader  of  the  bureaucrats  who 
opposed  the  emperor.  Militarily,  Isaac’s  threats 
overawed  the  Seljurs  and  Egyptians;  he  made 
peace  with  the  Hungarians  after  an  incursion 
(1059).  A  simultaneous  Pechenec»  attack  was  re- 
pelled.  In  Nov.  1059,  while  hunting,  he  became 
seriously  ill.  Feeling  isolated  by  hostile  bureau- 
crats  and  Reroularios’s  surviving  supporters,  Isaac 
accepted  Psellos’s  suggestion  that  he  abdicate 
(21/2  Nov.  1059 — Kleinchroniken  1:160,  170).  Pass- 
ing  over  his  relatives,  he  named  Consiantine  X 
Douras  emperor.  Isaac  became  a  monk  at  Stou- 
dios;  his  wife  Aikatherine  (daughter  of  John 
Vladislav)  and  daughter  Maria  likewise  entered 
religious  life. 

lit.  E.  Stänescu,  “Les  réformes  d’Isaac  Comnène,”  RE- 
SEE  4  (1966)  35-69.  Barzos,  Genealogia  1:41-47.  J.  She- 
pard,  “Isaac  Comnenus’  Coronation  Day,”  BS  38  (1977) 
22-30.  A.C. 

ISAAC  II  ANGELOS,  emperor  (1 185—95,  12°3~ 
04);  born  ca.1156,  died  Constantinople  28/9  Jan. 
1204.  He  had  a  bookish  education  (Nik.Chon. 
365.72—74)  but  no  deep  intellectual  interests,  After 
he  resisted  the  order  of  arrest  issued  by  Andro- 
niros  I,  he  was  acclaimed  emperor  by  the  people 
of  Constantinople  on  12  Sept.  1185.  Despite  his 
noble  birth,  Isaac  relied  on  bureaucrats  (notably 
Theodore  Rastamonites,  Constantine  Mesopo- 
tamites,  and  Demetrios  Tornirios)  to  support 
him  against  aristocratic  rebels  such  as  Alexios 
Branas.  He  sold  governorships  and  other  offices 
but  also  chose  some  officials  on  merit.  His  at- 
tempts  to  make  his  favorite  monk,  Dositheos,  pa- 
triarch  of  Constantinople  proved  unsuccessful. 
Niketas  Choniates  (Nik.Chon.  442.33-443.82) 
expatiates  on  Isaac’s  “mad  passion  for  erecting 
huge  buildings.”  The  emperor  added  baths 
and  apartments  to  the  Great  Palace  and  Bla- 
chernai  and  created  artificial  islands  in  the  Sea 
of  Marmara,  but  he  also  razed  the  Genihon  and 
the  monastery  of  Mangana  and  looted  the  Nea 
Errlesia. 

Isaac  preferred  a  life  of  ease  at  court,  yet  will- 
ingly  campaigned  in  person  when  necessary.  After 
defeating  the  invasion  of  William  II  of  Sicily,  he 
arranged  to  take  Margaret,  daughter  of  Béla  III, 
as  his  second  wife  (his  first  is  unknown).  The  tax 
levied  for  the  wedding  raised  discontent  among 
the  Ylachs  and  Bulgarians,  which  Peter  of  Bul- 


garia  and  Asen  I  exploited.  From  ca.i  186,  Isaac 
was  involved  in  continual  warfare  with  them;  he 
was  repeatedly  defeated.  The  section  of  the  Third 
Crusade  led  by  Fredericr  I  Barbarossa  did  much 
damage  as  it  passed  through  Byz.;  only  by  timely 
concession  did  Isaac  avoid  an  attack  on  Constan- 
tinople.  He  succeeded  in  making  peace  with  Ven- 
ice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa.  Around  8  Apr.  1195,  near 
Rypsella,  noble  conspirators  led  by  Alexios  III 
overthrew  and  blinded  Isaac.  After  Alexios  fled 
in  1203,  the  courtiers  brought  Isaac  to  rulejointly 
with  his  son  Alexios  IV.  He  soon  became  senile 
or  demented,  and,  conveniently  for  Alexios  V, 
died  of  natural  causes. 

lit.  Th.  Vlachos,  “Aufstände  und  Verschwörungen 
während  der  Kaiserzeit  lsaakios’  II.  Angelos  (1 185-1  195),” 
Byzantina  6  (1974)  155-67.  Brand,  Bymntium  69—1 16,  241  — 
51.  Ph.  Malingoudis,  “Die  Nachrichten  des  Niketas  Choni- 
ales  über  die  Entstehung  des  zweiten  bulgarischen  Staates,” 
Bymntina  10  (1980)  73-134.  -C.M.B.,  A.C. 


ISAAC  ROMNENOS,  basileus  of  Cyprus  (1184- 
91);  born  ca.1155,  died  Ikonion  1195/6.  Grand- 
son  of  Isaac,  brother  of  Manuel  I,  he  was  sent 
(ca.  1 1 74/5)  as  governor  to  Cilicia,  where  the  Ar- 
menians  captured  and  imprisoned  him.  About 
1 182,  he  was  passed  to  Bohemund  III  of  Antioch. 
Androniros  I,  influenced  by  his  mistress  Theo- 
dora,  Isaac’s  aunt,  ransomed  him  with  the  Tem- 
plars’  help.  About  1183  or  1184,  Isaac  falsified 
imperial  letters  appointing  him  governor  and  went 
to  Cyprus.  Once  accepted,  he  proclaimed  himself 
basileus-,  his  coinage  shows  him  wearing  imperial 
garb  (Hendy,  Coinage  136—42).  The  uniformly 
hostile  sources  charge  him  with  tyrannical  acts 
rivaling  those  of  Andronikos  I:  murders,  maim- 
ings,  abuse  of  wives  and  virgins,  confiscations  of 
property,  harsh  taxation.  About  1186  or  1187, 
Isaac  II  Angelos  dispatched  a  fleet  to  regain 
Cyprus,  but  Isaac  Romnenos  defeated  the  troops 
on  land  while  his  ally,  the  admiral  Margaritone 
of  Sicily,  overcame  the  Byz.  fleet.  Cyprus’s  con- 
quest  by  Richard  I  Lionheart  ended  Isaac’s  tyr- 
anny.  Released  ca.i  194  after  imprisonment  in  Acre 
and  Margat,  Isaac  went  to  Ironion;  from  that 
base  he  sought  to  arouse  Turkish  and  Byz.  op- 
position  to  Alexios  III.  He  was  allegedly  killed 
by  poisoning. 

lit.  G.  Hill,  A  History  of  Cyprus  (Cambridge  1 940)  1:312- 
2 1 .  W.H.  Rudt  de  Collenberg,  “L’empereur  Isaac  de  Chypre 
et  sa  fille  (1155-1207),”  Bymntion  38  (1968)  123-79.  Th. 
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Vlachos,  “Ho  tyrannos  tes  Kyprou  Isaakios  Romnenos 
(t  184-1 191),”  Byzantina  6  (1974)  169-77.  -C.M.B. 

ISAAC  OF  ANTIOCH,  5th-C.  Syriac  writer.  His 
writings,  of  Monophysite  cast,  are  often  confused 
with  those  of  Isaac  of  Amida,  who  was  Orthodox 
and  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  5th  C.  (died 
before  461).  More  than  200  poetical  works  are 
attributed  to  the  two  Isaacs,  but  it  is  still  unclear 
exactly  which  works  are  to  be  attributed  to  which 
Isaac.  Isaac  of  Amida  wrote  works  on  the  capture 
of  Rome  in  410,  on  the  city  of  Constantinople 
(ca.441),  and  on  the  earthquake  in  Antioch  in 
459.  Isaac  of  Antioch  is  particularly  noted  for  a 
lengthy  poem  on  the  parrot  who  chanted  the 
Trisagion  with  the  addition  “Who  was  crucified 
for  us”;  he  also  wrote  exhortatious  to  monks  on 
repentance  and  the  perfect  life. 

ed.  S.  Isaaci  Antiocheni,  doctoris  Syrorum,  Opera  omnia,  ed. 
G.  Bickell,  2  voIs.  (Giessen  1873-77).  Homiliae  S.  Isaaci  Syri 
Antiocheni,  ed.  P.  Bedjan  (Paris-Leipzig  1903). 

lit.  F.  Graffin,  DictSpir  7  (1971)  20iof.  I.  Ortiz  de 
Urbina,  Patrologia  Syriaca2  (Rome  1965)  100-02.  M.  van 
Esbroeck,  DPAC  2:1828.  -A.M.T. 

ISAAC  OF  NINEVEH,  Syrian  mystical  theolo- 
gian;  fl.  ca.68o.  Born  in  the  region  of  Qatar  on 
the  Persian  Gulf,  Isaac  became  a  Nestorian  monk 
and  eventually  bishop  of  Nineveh  (i.e.,  Mosul); 
five  months  later,  however,  he  abdicated  and  went 
to  live  in  solitude  in  the  mountains  of  Huzistan 
in  southwestern  Iran.  He  reportedly  lost  his  sight 
during  his  studies.  Isaac  composed  (in  Syriac) 
treatises,  dialogues,  and  letters  on  ascetical  and 
mystical  topics.  Probably  in  the  gth  C.  some  of  his 
works  were  translated  into  Greek  by  the  monks 
Patrikios  and  Abramios,  of  the  Lavra  of  St.  Sabas 
in  Palestine.  The  translators  tried  to  make  Isaac 
more  acceptable  to  Orthodox  readers  by  elimi- 
nating  some  of  his  references  to  suspect  authors, 
such  as  Evagrios  Pontiros,  and  replacing  thcm 
with  references  to  more  official  church  fathers. 
Isaac  presented  the  way  of  salvation  as  consisting 
of  three  stages:  repentance,  purification,  and  per- 
fection.  'fhe  fear  of  Hell  serves  as  a  strong  stim- 
ulus  in  the  search  for  righteousness.  Isaac  rarely 
thinks  in  terms  of  deification  but  speaks  of  seeing 
God  as  if  in  a  mirror,  an  ancient  image  in  Syriac 
religious  writing.  Prayer  plays  the  major  part  in 
Isaac’s  ideal  behavior.  His  works  were  used  by 
some  Byz.  writers  (e.g.,  Peter  Damasrenos,  Sy- 


meon  the  Theologian,  Gregory  Sinaitf.s);  later, 
some  of  them  were  included  in  the  Philoralia. 

ed.  De  perfectione  religiosa,  ed.  P.  Bedjan  (Paris-Leipzig 
ìgog).  Gr.  ed. — Tou  hosiou patros  hemon  Isaak  episkopou  Nineui 
tou  Syrou  ta  heurethenta  Asketika,  ed.  Nikephoros  Theotokes 
(Leipzig  1770;  new  ed.  Athens  1895).  Mystic  Treatises,  tr. 
A.J.  Wensinck  (Amsterdam  1923).  Oewres  spintuelles,  tr.  J. 
Touraille  (Paris  1981). 

lit.  J.B.  Chabot,  De  .S'.  Isaaci  Niniuitae  vita,  scriptis  et 
doctrina  (Paris  1892).  I.  Popovic,  “He  gnosiologia  tou  hagiou 
Isaak  tou  Syrou,”  Theologia  38  (1967)  206-23,  386-407.  E. 
Khalifé-Hachem,  DictSpir  7.2  (1971)  2041-54.  S.  Brock, 
“St.  Isaac  of  Nineveh  and  Syriac  Spirituality,”  Sobomosf  2 
(1975)  79-89.  Baumstark,  Literatur  223-25.  G.  Bunge, 
“Mar  Isaak  von  Ninive  und  sein  ‘Buch  der  Gnade,’  "  OsthSl 
34  (1985)  3-22.  -S.H.G.,  A.K. 

ISAIAH  ('Ho-aiaç),  one  of  the  four  major  (i.e., 
longer)  prophets.  Much  read  and  interpreted  by 
the  Byz.,  there  are  surviving  commentaries  on  the 
Book  of  Isaiah  attributed  to,  among  others,  Eu- 
sebios  of  Caesarea,  Basil  the  Great,  John  Chry- 
sostom,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  Theodoret  of 
Cyrrhus.  The  major  significance  of  Isaiah  was 
seen  in  his  prophecy,  interpreted  as  foreseeing 
Christ’s  advent.  “Isaiah  is  the  most  divine  of  all 
prophets,”  says  Theodoret  (PG  8i:2i6A),  “.  .  . 
since  he  clearly  predicted  everything — the  bene- 
diction  coming  from  Abraham  and  David,  the 
birth  of  the  Savior  by  the  Virgin,  various  miracles 
and  healing,  the  envy  and  rage  of  the  Jews,  the 
passion  and  the  death,  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead,  the  ascent  to  heaven,  the  choice  of  the 
apostles,  and  the  salvation  of  all  nations.”  In  con- 
trast,  Chrysostom  mentions  “Isaiah’s  prophecy 
about  Christ”  only  in  passing,  but  strongly  em- 
phasizes  “the  ready  tongue  and  sublime  charac- 
ter”  of  the  prophet  and  his  great  concern  for 
ordinary  people  with  whom  he  sympathized  and 
whose  sufferings  he  shared  (PG  56:11.12-25). 
The  Synaxarion  of  Constantinople  (9  May)  included 
Isaiah  as  a  martyr  whose  relics  were  allegedly 
brought  to  Constantinople  and  placcd  in  tlic 
Church  of  St.  Lawrence  near  Blachernai;  here 
Isaiah  worked  miracles,  esp.,  according  to  legend, 
for  ordinary  people — a  laborer  in  a  vineyard,  a 
fisherman,  a  silversmith,  etc,  (H.  Delehaye,  AB  42 

U924]  257-65)- 

Representation  in  Art.  Images  of  Isaiah  among 
the  Old  Testament  prophets  are  frequent  in  mon- 
umental  art,  where  he  is  usually  depicted  as  an 
old  man,  with  long  gray  hair  and  beard.  His 
principal  appearances  in  a  narrative  context  are 
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connected  with  the  biblical  Odes.  In  the  Paris 
Psalter,  for  example,  these  are  illustrated  indi- 
vidually:  the  first  (Is  26:9—20)  literally,  with  Isaiah 
fianked  by  personificadons  of  Night  and  Dawn; 
the  second  (Is  38:10—20)  in  a  straightforward 
narrative  supplemented  by  a  personification  of 
Prayer.  Isaiah’s  martyrdom,  based  on  an  apocry- 
phal  legend,  is  represented  in  the  Paris  Gregory 
(Omont,  Miniatures,  pl-49)  and  his  prophetic  vi- 
sion  (Is  6),  in  which  a  seraph  places  a  hot  coal 
upon  his  mouth,  in  MSS  of  Rosmas  Indiko- 
pleustes. 

lit.  M.  Simonetti,  “Uno  sguardo  d’insieme  sull’esegesi 
patristica  di  Isaia  fra  I V  e  V  secolo,"  Annali  di  storia  esegetica 
1  (1984)  9-44.  H.  Holländer,  LCI  2:354-59.  Lowden, 
Prophet  Books.  — J.I.,  A.K.,  J.H.L. 

ISAURA  (’lcranpa,  mod.  Zengibar  Kalesi  near 
Bozkir),  ancient  capital  of  Isauria,  flourished  un- 
til  the  4th  C.  when  it  lost  its  status  as  city  and 
bishopric  because  it  was  a  center  of  Isaurian  un- 
rest.  Zeno  restored  both  and  assigned  it  a  new 
name,  Leontopolis.  A  mint  was  established  at  Isaura 
in  617/18  during  the  campaigns  of  Herakleios 
against  the  Persians.  Thereafter  Isaura  disappears 
from  history,  but  the  bishopric  still  existed  in  the 
1  ìth  C.  The  site  contains  Hellenistic  fordfications 
that  show  Byz.  repairs;  four  churches,  including 
a  large  basilica  with  a  tower  and  an  octagonal 
church;  and  numerous  inscripdons.  Isaura  is 
sometimes  confused  with  Isauropolis  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Taurus. 

lit.  TIB  4:1806  ig8— 200.  H.  Swoboda  et  al.,  Denkmäler 
aus  Lyhaonien,  Pamphylien  und  Isaurien  (Vienna  1935)  62— 
93.  H9-43-  -C.F. 

ISAURIA  (’I cravpíá),  mountainous  district  of 
southern  Asia  Minor,  inhabited  by  tribes  who 
lived  in  small  towns,  long  resisted  central  control, 
and  frequently  descended  to  ravage  the  adjacent 
plains.  Although  the  Constantinopolitan  govern- 
ment  considered  these  tribes  barbarian  and  brig- 
ands,  they  formed  the  core  of  the  imperial  army 
in  the  5th  C.  Isaurians  were  famed  as  builders 
who  sent  their  teams  as  far  away  as  Constantino- 
ple  and  Syria,  and  probably  as  gardeners,  their 
most  popular  saint  being  Konon  the  Gardener. 
Diocledan  joined  Cilicia  Tracheia  to  the  Isaurian 
homeland  to  form  the  province  of  Isauria,  whose 
capital  was  Seleureia;  the  western  part  was  de- 


tached  in  370  and  assigned  to  Lyhaonia.  Because 
of  constant  danger  from  the  tribesmen,  Isauria 
was  frequently  governed  by  a  military  commander 
(comes)-,  this  situation  became  permanent  after  535. 
The  region  was  severely  afflicted  by  revolts  and 
military  conflicts  in  the  late  4th  C.,  and  in  403— 
06,  after  the  Isaurian  victory  over  Germanic  mer- 
cenaries,  the  Isaurians  spread  throughout  Asia 
Minor.  Calm  prevailed  when  an  Isaurian  chief, 
Zeno,  was  emperor  (474-81)  and  Isauria  saw  much 
construction.  Troubles  resumed  in  the  late  5th 
C.,  continuing  until  Anastasios  I  finally  crushed 
the  tribes  in  497.  These  wars  were  the  impetus 
for  widespread  fordfication.  The  coast  of  Isauria 
was  always  important  for  trade,  which  was  sdll 
acdve  in  the  late  7th  C.,  the  date  of  seals  of 
kommerkiarioi  of  Isauria  (one  of  them — Zacos, 
Seaìs  1,  no.  158 — combined  this  office  with  the 
military  position  of  stratelates).  Thereafter,  the  coast 
suffered  greatly  from  Arab  raids.  Isauria  was  ab- 
sorbed  in  Anatoliron,  then  became  a  separate 
kleisoura  called  Seleukeia  under  Theophilos,  as 
part  of  his  efforts  to  strengthen  the  frontier.  Ro- 
manos  I  promoted  it  to  a  theme  ca.930.  Divided 
into  coastal  and  interior  regions,  it  had  a  garrison 
of  5,000.  The  ecclesiasdcal  province  of  Isauria 
long  survived,  though  called  Pamphylia  after  the 
early  ìoth  C.;  the  cult  of  the  local  saints  Thekla 
and  Konon  attracted  pilgrims.  According  to  leg- 
end,  Leo  III  was  an  Isaurian,  Konon  by  name. 

lit.  F.  Hild,  RBK  4:182-88,  227-73.  J.  Rouge,  “L’His- 
toire  Auguste  et  l’Isaurie  au  IVe  siècle,”  REA  68  (1966) 
282—315.  C.  Mango,  “Isaurian  Builders,”  in  Polychronion 
358-65.  -C.F. 

ISAURIAN  DYNASTY,  family  that  ruled  from 
717  to  802  and  included  Leo  III,  Constandne  V, 
Leo  IV,  Constantine  VI,  and  Irene;  it  was  so 
called  because  a  probable  interpoladon  in  The- 
ophanes  the  Confessor  (Theoph.  391.6)  says  that 
its  founder,  Leo  III,  came  from  Isauria,  although 
he  was  actually  born  in  Syrian  Germanikeia  (K. 
Schenk,  BZ  5  [1896]  296-98).  The  ìgth-C.  nouon 
that  the  Isaurian  dynasty  was  able  to  revive  the 
empire  as  a  result  of  its  military  and  administra- 
tive  reforms  was  questioned  by  Ostrogorsky  (m- 
fra).  The  dynasty  is  most  closely  associated  with 
imperial  support  for  Iconoclasm,  which  Leo  III 
introduced,  Constantine  V  enforced,  and  Irene 
suspended.  Despite  the  siege  of  Constantinople 
by  Maslama  in  717  and  the  campaigns  of  Härün 
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GENEALOGY  OF  THE  ISAURIAN  DYNASTY 
LEO III  m.  Maria 


ARTABASDOS  m.  Anna  CONSTANTINE  V 

m.  (1)  Irene 
m.  (2)  Maria 
m.  (3)  Eudokia 


Nikephoros  Niketas  LEO IV  m.  lRENE  Christopher  Nikephoros  Niketas  Eudoxios 

CONSTANTINE  VI 
m.  (1)  Maria 
m.  (2)  Theodote 

Euphrosyne  Leo 
Based  on  Grumcl,  Chronologie  362. 


al-Rashîd,  the  Isaurian  dynasty  resisted  the  Ar- 
abs  and  stabilized  the  border  with  the  caliphate 
in  eastern  Asia  Minor.  In  Italy,  however,  Ravenna 
was  lost  to  the  Lombards,  and  the  Franlcs  suc- 
cessfully  challenged  waning  Byz.  authority. 

lit.  F.  Masaì,  “La  politique  des  Isauriens  et  la  naissance 
de  l’Europe,”  Bywntion  33  (1963)  igi-221.  G.  Ostrogorsky, 
“Über  die  vermeint!iche  Reformtätigkeit  der  Isaurier,”  BZ 
30  (1929/30)  394—400.  Ostrogorsky,  History  147—82.  Vasi- 
liev,  History  234—71.  -P.A.H. 

ISIDORE  (’ltríScopoç),  jurist,  antecessor,  one  of 
the  eight  addressees  of  the  Constitutio  Omnem  of 
Justinian  I  from  the  year  533.  He  composed  a 
Greek  paraphrase  of  the  Codex  Justinianus,  sev- 
eral  fragments  of  which  (esp.  those  of  book  8, 
titles  53—56)  have  been  preserved  among  the 
scholia  to  the  Basiura.  Also  transmitted  there 
under  his  name  are  fragments  of  a  paiaphrase  of 
the  Digest  (concerning  book  22,  titles  3-5). 

ed.  Heimbach,  Basil.  6:6 ìf,  64—69. 

ut.  Scheltema,  L'enseignement  2gf,  40-42.  -A.S. 

ISIDORE  I  BOUCHEIRAS  (Boiiyetp  or  Bov 
Xei paç;  cf.  Tinnefeld,  infra  160,  n.i),  Palamite 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  (17  May  1347-Feb./ 
Mar.  1350);  born  Thessalonike  between  ca.  1300 
and  1310,  died  Constantinople.  Eldest  of  ten  chil- 
dren,  Isidore  was  educated  in  Thessalonike  and 
then  went  to  Athos  to  study  with  Gregory  Si- 
Naites.  Around  1325  Turkish  attacks  forced  his 
return  to  Thessalonike,  where  for  ten  years  he 
led  a  hesychastic  circle.  Circa  1335  he  was  ton- 


sured  by  Gregory  Palamas  on  Athos;  he  accom- 
panied  Palamas  to  the  local  council  of  Constanti- 
nople  of  1341  (see  under  Constantinople, 
Councils  of).  He  was  elected  metropolitan  of 
Monemvasia  the  same  year  but  was  never  conse- 
crated.  In  1344  he  was  deposed  and  excommun- 
icated  by  John  XIV  Kalekas  because  of  his  Pa- 
lamite  views. 

With  the  victory  of  John  VI  Kantakouzenos 
in  1347,  Isidore  was  restored  to  favor:  he  was 
elected  patriarch,  performed  the  second  corona- 
tion  of  John  VI  and  the  marriage  of  John  V 
Palaiologos.  He  also  appointed  Palamas  as  met- 
ropolitan  of  Thessalonike.  His  brief  patriarchate 
was  uneventful;  he  was  taken  ill  in  Jan.  1350, 
composed  a  final  testament,  and  died  soon  there- 
after.  Isidore  was  noted  as  a  hymnographer,  but 
none  of  his  poetry  has  survived. 

ed.  MM  1:256—94.  Germ  tr.  by  W.  Helfer,  “Das  Testa- 
ment  des  Patriarchen  Isidoros,”/ÖB  17  (1968)  76-83. 

source.  Vita  by  Philotheos  Kokkinos — ed.  A.  Papado- 
poulos-Rerameus,  ZapIstFilFakSPetUniv  76  (1905)  52-149. 

ut.  RegPatr,  fasc.  5,  nos.  2271-2310.  PLP,  no.3140.  R. 
Guilland,  “Moines  de  l’Athos,  patriarches  de  Constanti- 
nople,”  EEBS  32  (1963)  50-59.  F.  Tinnefeld,  Demetrios 
Hydones:  Briefe  (Stutlgart  1981)  158-63.  -A.M.T. 

ISIDORE  OF  KIEV,  metropolitan  of  Kiev  and 
all  Russia  (1436—39);  born  Monemvasia  ca.1385, 
died  Rome  23  (J.  Gill,  LThK  5  [1960]  788)  or  27 
April  1463  (Gill,  infra  76).  Educated  in  Constan- 
tinople,  Isidore  became  a  monk  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesos.  In  1417  he  returned  to  the  capital,  where 
he  was  subsequently  made  hegoumenos  of  St.  De- 
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metrios  monastery.  He  served  as  ambassador  for 
John  VIII  Palaiologos  to  the  Council  of  Basei 
in  1434.  After  his  elevation  to  the  metropolitan 
see  of  Kiev,  Isidore  attended  the  Council  of 
Ferrara-Florence  and  signed  the  decree  of  union. 
Shortly  thereafter  he  was  appointed  cardinal  and 
sent  to  Moscow  as  a  papal  legate.  On  his  return 
to  Moscow  in  1440  (Rrajcar,  infra  387),  however, 
Grand  Duke  Basil  II  (1425-62)  imprisoned  him 
for  his  Unionist  sympathies.  He  managed  to  es- 
cape  to  the  West,  where  he  devoted  his  remaining 
years  to  various  papal  missions  on  behalf  of  the 
Union  of  the  Churches.  One  such  embassy 
brought  him  to  Constantinople,  where  he  pro- 
claimed  the  union  (12  Dec.  1452).  When  the  city 
fell  several  months  later,  he  was  imprisoned  but 
again  escaped.  In  1459  Pope  Pius  II  (1458-64) 
appointed  him  Latin  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
His  literary  output,  in  contrast  with  his  rather 
active  ecclesiasdcal  and  diplomatic  career,  was  small. 
Some  of  his  correspondence  and  speeches  (at  Basel 
and  Florence)  have  been  published. 

f.d.  Scntti  d’Isidoro  ìt  cardmale  Ruteno,  ed.  G.  Mercati 
(Ronie  1926).  A.W.  Ziegler,  “Vier  bisher  nicht  veröffent- 
lichte  griechische  Briefe  Isidors  von  Kijev,”  BZ  44  (1951) 
570-77.  Idem,  “Die  restlichen  vier  unveröffentlichten  Briefe 
Isidors  von  Kijev,”  OrChrP  18  (1952)  135-42.  G.  Hofmann, 
“Quellen  zu  Isidor  von  Kiew  als  Kardinal  und  Patriarch,” 
OrChrP  18  (1952)  143-57- 

source.  M.A.  Kazakova,  ed.  “Pervonacal’naja  redakcija 
Chozdenija  na  Florentijskij  sobor,”  TODRL  25  (1970)  60- 
72.  Germ.  tr.  G.  Stöckl  in  Europa  im  XV.  Jahrhundert  von 
Bymntìnem  gesehen  (Graz  1954)  149-89. 

lit.  A.W.  Ziegler,  “Isidore  de  Kiev,  apôtre  de  l’Union 
florendne,”  Irénihon  13  (1936)  393-410.  Gill,  Personalities 
65-78.  J.  Krajcar,  “Metropolitan  Isidore's  Journey  to  the 
Council  of  Florence.  Some  Remarks,”  OrChrP  38  (1972) 
367-87.  -A.P. 

ISIDORE  OF  MILETUS,  architect  associated  with 
Anthemios  of  Tralles  in  the  design  and  con- 
struction  of  Hagia  Sophia,  Constantinople;  died 
before  558.  He  issued  a  revised  edition  of  the 
works  of  Archimedes,  wrote  a  commentary  on 
Heron  of  Alexandria’s  treatise  On  Vaulting  of  the 
late  ìst  C.,  and  invented  a  compass  with  which  to 
construct  parabolas.  One  of  his  students,  Euto- 
kios  of  Askalon,  commented  on  Archimedes,  while 
another  added  book  15  to  the  Elements  of  Euclid. 
Isidore  consulted  with  Anthemios  and  Justinian  I 
on  the  problem  of  flooding  at  Dara. 

lit.  M.  Restle,  RBK  3:505-08.  G.  Downey,  “Byzantíne 
Architects,”  Byzantion  18  (1946—48)  1  1 2 f.  ( .  Warren,  Greek 
Malhemalics  and  Architects  to  Justinian  (London  1976). 

— M.J.,  W.L. 


ISIDORE  OF  PELOUSION,  ascetic  and  writer; 
saint;  born  Alexandria  between  360  and  370,  died 
after  433;  feastday  4  Feb.  Isidore  lived  as  pres- 
byter  and  monk  in  a  monastery  near  Pelousion 
on  the  Nile.  Nikephoros  Rallistos  Xanthopoulos 
(PG  146:1249-53)  calls  him  a  pupil  of  John 
Chrysostom,  which  perhaps  should  not  be  taken 
literally.  The  Souda  dubs  him  philosopher  and 
rhetorician,  while  his  Orthodoxy,  erudition,  and 
style  are  commended  by  Severos  of  Antioch  and 
Photios  (ep.207.18-19,  ed.  Laourdas-Westerink, 
2: 107).  Much  of  this  praise  is  merited  by  his  2,000 
or  so  surviving  letters,  originally  collected  at  the 
Aroimetoi  monastery  in  Constantinople — ac- 
cording  to  U.  Riedinger  ( ZNTW  51  [1960]  157), 
a  pseudonymous  work  by  some  Akoimetoi  monks. 
The  prime  interest  of  the  letters  is  theological, 
revealing  Isidore  as  a  careful,  rather  than  hyster- 
ical,  opponent  of  heresy,  rebutting  Arianism  and 
Manichaeanism  in  elegant  Greek,  while  address- 
ing  Cyril  of  Alexandria  on  the  hypostatic  union 
and  also  warning  against  contemporary  tenden- 
cies  toward  Monophysitism.  Isidore  is  equally 
level-headed  on  biblical  exegesis  (resisting  ex- 
treme  allegorism)  and  on  ascetic  and  moral  prin- 
ciples.  A  lost  work,  Against  the  Hellenes,  may  have 
shown  him  in  a  less  temperate  mood.  Some  of  his 
letters  were  translated  into  Church  Slavonic  (I. 
Dujcev,  BS  23  [1962]  327O. 

ed.  PG  78:9-1674.  Partial  Latin  tr. — Quarante-neuf  lettres 
de  saint  Isidore  de  Péluse,  ed.  R.  Aigrain  (Paris  1911). 

lit.  P.  Evieux,  “Isidore  de  Péluse,  État  des  recherches,” 
RechScRel  64  (1976)  321-40.  C.  Fouskas,  St.  Isidore  of  Pe- 
lusium,  His  Life  and  His  Works  (Athens  1970).  A.  Schmid, 
Die  Christologie  Isidors  von  Pelusium  (Fribourg  1948).  M. 
Kertsch,  “Isidor  von  Pelusion  als  Nachahmer  Gregors  von 
Nazianz,”yÖB  35  (1985)  113-22.  -B.B. 


ISIDORE  OF  SEVILLE,  bishop  of  Seville  (from 
ca.6oo);  prolific  author  and  churchman  in  Visi- 
gothic  Spain;  born  in  Byz.  Spain?  ca.570,  died 
636.  His  attitudes  toward  the  Visigoths  and  Byz. 
appear  to  have  been  complex.  In  Constantinople, 
Leander,  his  brother  and  predecessor  at  Seville, 
had  negotiated  an  alliance  between  Byz.  and  the 
Visigothic  usurper  Hermenegild  (579—84)  and 
become  friends  with  the  papal  apocrisiarius  Gre- 
gory  (the  future  Gregory  I  the  Great)  as  well 
as  a  correspondent  of  Patr.  John  IV  Nesteutes. 
How  far  Isidore’s  Etymologies,  or  Origines  (ed.  W.M. 
Lindsay  [Oxford  1911]) — the  basic  encyclopedia 
of  the  medieval  West — reflects  contemporary 
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reality  is  controversial,  but  it  certainly  records  the 
Visigothic  destruction  of  Byz.  Cartagena  (15,1,67; 
cf.  H.J.  Diesner,  Philologus  1 19  [1975]  92—97)  and 
mentions  the  Byz.  ship  type  durcon  ( dorkon ,  19,1,10; 
cf.  D.  Claude,  Der  Handel  im  westlichen  Mittelmeer 
während  des  Frühmittelalters  [Göttingen  1985]  47). 
Both  recensions  of  the  aggressively  pro-Gothic 
The  History  of  Goths,  Yandals,  and  Suevi  narrate  the 
Goths’  confrontations  with  the  Byz. — sometimes 
called  simply  milites — from  the  4th  to  7th  C.,  par- 
ticularly  the  contest  for  southern  Spain.  Events  in 
the  History  are  dated  by  the  provincial  era  and  the 
regnal  year  of  Byz.  emperors.  Isidore  cites  the 
burden  of  Byz.  taxation  as  a  cause  of  loyalty  to 
the  barbarians  (ch.15).  His  chronicle  draws  largely 
on  V ictor  Tonnensis  but  implicitly  develops  an 
anti-Byz.  theme  (M.  Reydellet,  MEFR  82  [1970] 
363—400);  its  final  section  notes  Byz.  events  from 
Justin  II  to  Heraldeios,  including  Avar  attacks, 
strife  between  factions,  and  the  loss  of  “Greece” 
to  the  Slavs  (P.  Charanis,  BZ  64  [1971]  22-25). 
The  literary  biographies  of  Famous  Men  treat  Latin 
authors  of  Byz.  Spain,  Justinian  I,  John  of  Bi- 
clar,  Victor  Tonnensis,  and  Patr.  John  IV  of 
Constantinople. 

ed.  Las  historias  de  los  godos,  oandalos  y  sueuos,  ed.  C. 
Rodríguez  Alonso  (Leon  1975),  with  Sp.  tr.  T.  Mommsen, 
MGH  AuctAnt  1  1:267—303,  424—81.  Famous  Men — ed.  C. 
Codoner  Merino  (Salamanca  1964). 

lit.  Wattenbach,  Levison,  Löwe,  Deutsch.  Gesch.  Vorzeit 
u.  Karol.  86—88.  J.  Fontaine,  Isidore  de  Séuille  et  la  culture 
classiaue  dans  l’Espaene  wisieothiaue,  voi.  2  (Paris  iqnq)  846- 
61,  voI.  3  (1983)  1174-80.  -M.McC. 

ISIDORE  OF  THESSALONIRE.  See  Glabas, 

ISIDORE. 

ISIDORE  THE  YOUNGER,  architect;  fl.  mid- 
6th  C.  He  was  the  nephew  of  Isidore  of  Miletus 
and  chief  architect  ( mechanopoios )  of  the  commis- 
sion  responsible  for  rebuilding  the  dome  of  Hagia 
Sophia,  Constantinople,  after  its  first  collapse  in 
557  (Prokopios,  Buildings  2.8.25;  Agath.  5.9).  Of 
his  work  there  remain  in  situ  1 2  ribs  in  the  north 
and  south  sectors  of  the  present  dome  (the  west 
sector  exhibits  the  restoration  of  Trdat,  986-94; 
the  east  sector,  the  restoration  of  1347-54)-  The 
younger  Isidore’s  dome  is  about  6  m  higher  than 
the  original;  his  work  shows  greater  care  and 
precision  than  was  exercised  in  later  restorations. 
Isidore  the  Younger  collaborated  with  John  of 
Constantinople  in  building  new  fortificadons  at 


Zenobia  on  the  Euphrates,  and  he  may  be  the 
Isidore  named  in  an  inscription  of  550  from  Chalkis 
ad  Belum  ( IGLSyr  2  [1939]  nos.  348—49). 

lit.  M.  Restle,  RBK  3:508-10.  W.  Emerson,  R.L.  Van 
Nice,  “Haghia  Sophia,  Istanbul,”  AJA  47  (1943)  404,  423- 
36.  Mainstone,  Hagia  Sophia  89-gi.  -W.L.,  M.J. 


ISLAM,  POLEMIC  AGAINST.  Attacks  on  Islam 
were  written  by  both  Christíans  living  within  the 
caliphate  and  those  in  Byz.  territory.  The  polemic 
produced  in  Arab-controlled  lands  was  predomi- 
nantly  apologetic  and  decreased  after  the  1  ìth  C. 
Byz.  polemic,  on  the  other  hand,  continued  until 
the  end  of  the  empire,  and  its  goal  was  refutation 
rather  than  apology.  The  amazing  success  of  the 
Muslims  in  the  1 5th  C.,  however,  diverted  the 
focus  of  the  discussion;  the  defeat  of  the  Chris- 
tians  was  certainly  to  be  explained  not  by  the 
superiority  of  Islam  but  by  the  sins  of  the  Greeks. 

Vestiges  of  early  polemic  are  attributed  to  the 
8th  C.,  but  their  MS  tradition  is  questionable.  The 
letter  of  Leo  III  to  the  caliph  'Umar  II  (717—20) 
survives  only  in  translation  (the  Armenian  version 
is  preserved  in  Lewond),  and  among  works  on 
the  subject  by  John  of  Damascus  only  a  chapter 
in  his  book  On  Heresies  seems  to  be  authentic, 
albeit  interpolated.  Theodore  Abu-Qurra  tried 
to  defend  Christianity  in  a  pragmatic  form  acces- 
sible  to  his  Muslim  audience.  Niretas  Byzantios 
launched  an  attack  on  Islam;  he  was  followed  by 
the  monk  Bartholomew  of  Edessa.  The  most  im- 
portant  polemicists  of  the  later  period  were  John 
VI  Kantakouzenos,  who  composed  a  treatise  against 
Islam,  and  Manuel  II,  who  wrote  a  Dialogue  with 
a  Persian. 

Earlier  Byz.  polemic  relied  primarily  on  hearsay 
information  about  Islam,  and  John  of  Damascus 
was  content  to  ridicule  outlandish  legends.  Nike- 
tas  Byzantios,  on  the  other  hand,  studied  the 
Qur’än,  probably  in  a  Greek  translation.  The 
discussion  concentrated  on  theological,  moral,  and 
political  problems.  The  central  theological  prob- 
lem  was  the  consistent  monotheism  of  Islam  that 
could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  Christian  concept 
of  the  Trinity  and  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos. 
The  Christian  apologists  responded  that  such  an 
approach  deprives  God  of  his  reason  (Logos)  and 
spirit,  and  implicitly  severs  the  Iink  between  man- 
kind  and  the  Godhead;  Niketas  called  the  God  of 
Islam  holosphairos ,  “all-spherical,”  or  holosphyros, 
“solid,”  emphasizing  matter  as  his  essence.  In  the 
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field  of  morality,  Christian  apologists  stressed  the 
superiority  of  the  Christian  monogamous  family 
over  Islamic  polygamy  and  sodomy;  they  also 
criticized  the  hedonistic  tendencies  of  Islam  as 
reflected  in  its  irhage  of  Paradise.  Another  Chris- 
tian  argument  was  the  defense  of  the  thesis  of 
free  will  against  the  belief  in  predestination  that 
contributed  so  much  to  the  idea  of  the  Islamic 
holy  war. 

Politically,  each  side  tried  to  demonstrate  the 
lack  of  unity  in  its  adversary:  the  Muslims  criti- 
cized  the  Christians  for  being  split  into  72  races, 
while  the  letter  of  Leo  III  asserts  that  Islam  is 
torn  apart  by  schisms  more  serious  than  those 
that  used  to  rage  in  the  Christian  world.  While 
defending  the  truth  of  their  religion,  Christian 
apologists  affirmed  that  Muhammad  was  a  false 
prophet  and  a  licentious  man  and  that  the  Qur’än 
was  a  false  book.  The  Byz.  church  required  Mus- 
lim  converts  to  anathematize  the  God  of  Muham- 
mad,  the  prophet  himself,  the  caliphs,  and  some 
tenets  of  Muslim  dogma.  Manuel  I,  who  settled 
many  Turks  in  Byz,  territory,  encountered  strong 
resistance  from  the  clergy  when  he  tried  to  have 
the  anathema  of  the  “solid”  ( holosphyros )  God  of 
Muhammad  deleted  from  the  catechetical  books. 
With  difficulty  he  prevailed  and  an  anathema 
against  Muhammad  and  all  his  teachings  was  sub- 
stituted  (Nik.Chon.  213.51—219.70). 

lit.  A.T.  Khoury,  Polémique  byzantine  contre  l’lslam  (Lei- 
den  1972).  j.  Meyendorff,  “Byzantine  Views  of  Islam,” 
DOP  18  (1964)  113—32.  S.  Vryonis,  “Byzantine  Attitudes 
toward  Islam  during  the  Late  Middle  Ages,”  GRBS  12 
(1971)  263—86.  O.  Mazal,  “Zur  geistigen  Auseinanderset- 
zung  zwischen  Christentum  und  Islam  in  spätbyzantin- 
ischer  Zeit,”  Miscellanea  mediaeualia  17  (1985)  1-19.  R. 
Haddad,  La  Trinité  diinne  chez  les  théologiens  arabes  (Paris 
1985).  -A.K. 

ISLAMIC  INFLUENCE  ON  BYZANTINE  ART. 

Islam  as  a  religion  and  political  entity  had  an 
impact  on  Byz.  as  early  as  the  mid-7th  C.,  but  it 
hardly  affected  the  arts  during  the  Umayyad  Cal- 
iphate,  which  adopted  Byz.  forms  rather  than 
transmitting  its  own.  Although  scholarly  opinion 
is  divided  on  these  issues,  early  Islam  may  also 
have  had  some  effect  on  the  changes  in  coinage 
introduced  by  Justinian  II  and  on  Iconoclasm. 
No  significant  impact  of  a  new  Islamic  art  was  in 
fact  possible  before  the  appearance  of  techniques, 
styles,  and  subjects  that  were  consciously  and  for- 
mally  new  and  different  from  Byz.  ones  or  before 


the  growth  of  centers  of  taste,  production,  and 
consumption  that  could  compete  with  Constanti- 
nople  and  the  other  major  cities  of  the  empire. 

The  usually  accepted  time  for  the  appearance 
of  a  coherent  new  Islamic  art  is  the  end  of  the 
8th  C.  when  Baghdad,  the  recently  founded  'Ab- 
bâsid  capital,  began  to  outstrip  Constantinople  in 
wealth  and  resources.  Later,  Cordoba,  Cairo  (al- 
Fustât),  and  many  other  North  African,  Syrian, 
Mesopotamian,  and  Iranian  cities  developed  as 
centers  of  artistic  production  competing  with  both 
Baghdad  and  Byz.  The  preponderant  impact, 
however,  would  always  be  from  the  East,  as  the 
Islamic  world  inherited  from  Sasanian  Iran  the 
partly  real  and  partly  mythic  function  of  repre- 
senting  to  the  Mediterranean  world  the  exotic 
East  and  because  more  consistent — friendly  or 
hostile — Byz.  relationships  existed,  with  Eastern 
rather  than  Western  Muslim  societies.  The  most 
important  post-'Abbâsid  Islamic  dynasties  and  pe- 
riods  for  which  significant  official  or  commercial 
contacts  with  Byz.  can  be  assumed  or  shown  to 
have  had  artistic  components  are  the  Fätimids, 
the  Seljurs,  and,  from  the  i3th  C.  onward,  the 
Turkish  beylìhs  of  Anatolia,  among  whom  the  Ot- 
tomans  became  the  most  promínent. 

A  chronology  or  typology  of  the  impact  of  Is- 
lamic  art  on  Byz.  is  difficult  to  establish,  but  some 
specific  examples  outline  its  probable  pattern. 

One  of  the  earliest  examples  is  the  palace  of 
Emp.  Theophilos  in  Constantinople  with  its  wild 
animals,  automata  in  the  shape  of  birds  or  lions, 
and  garden  of  artificial  trees  made  of  precious 
metals.  According  to  textual  descripdons,  this  pal- 
ace  was  similar  to  cAbbäsid  palaces  in  Baghdad. 
Ruins  of  a  palace  on  the  Asian  side  of  the  Bos- 
poros  (possibly  Bryas)  with  a  domed  audience 
hall  can  also  be  related  to  a  sequence  of  partly 
earlier  Islamic  palaces  (S.  Eyice,  CahArch  10  [1959] 
245—50).  Possibly,  however,  these  Byz.  or  Muslim 
examples  and  the  stories  around  them  simply 
derive  from  the  same  antique  sources. 

More  complete  series  of  objects  with  Islamic 
motifs  appear  during  the  Macedonian  and  Kom- 
nenian  periods,  and  in  fact  down  to  the  Latin 
conquest  of  1204.  Textiles,  esp.  silks,  use  roun- 
dels  with  animals  or  hunting  scenes  typical  of 
Islamic  and  earlier  Iranian  designs,  just  as  cloth- 
ing,  esp.  official  or  expensive  costume,  tends  to 
adopt  “oriental”  cuts  and  motifs.  Ceramic  vessels 
and  tiles  used  for  the  decoration  of  buildings 
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pick  up  several  techniques  (sgraffito,  splash,  lus- 
ter  imitation)  developed  in  the  Muslim  world  and 
at  times  even  some  of  their  motifs.  Enamels  used 
on  the  crown  of  Constantine  IX  and  on  the  Pala 
d’Oro  show  dancers  and  hunters  typical  of  Is- 
lamic  objects,  even  though  the  technique  itself  is 
not  Islamic.  A  rather  remarkable  series  of  silver 
objects  with  courtly  and  other  scenes  found  in 
Central  Russia  has  been  interpreted  as  Byz.  but 
contains  many  Islamic  features  (Darkevic,  Svetskoe 
iskusstvo  232). 

The  imitation  of  Arabic  writing,  esp.  its  angular 
style  known  as  Kufic,  becomes  a  common  deco- 
rative  motif  in  Greek  churches;  this  type  of  or- 
nament  has  been  called  “pseudo-Kufic.”  By  1 200, 
according  to  Nicholas  Mesarites,  a  palace  known 
as  the  Mouchroutas  (probably  some  misunder- 
standing  of  the  Ar.  mahrútah,  “cone”)  or  “Persian 
house”  stood  to  the  west  of  the  Chrysotrirlinos; 
it  was  covered  by  a  stalactite  dome  with  paintings. 
A  curious  glass  cup  looted  by  the  Venetians  in 
1204,  now  in  the  Treasury  of  S.  Marco  in  Venice, 
contains,  next  to  beautifully  copied  antique  mo- 
tifs,  the  imitation  of  an  Arabic  inscription  so  well 
done  that  it  seems  legible  (Le  trésor  de  Saint-Marc 
de  Venise  [Paris  1984]  180—83).  The  underwater 
excavations  at  Serçe  Liman  off  the  coast  of  south- 
ern  Turkey  (G.  Bass,  JGS  26  [1984]  64—69)  un- 
covered  a  Byz.  ship,  probably  of  the  1 1  th  C., 
carrying  thousands  of  objects  in  glass  and  other 
techniques  originadng  from  the  Byz.  Empire  as 
well  as  Iran,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  perhaps  even  China. 
As  early  as  the  1  ìth  C.,  a  donor  in  a  Cappadocian 
church  is  represented  wearing  a  turban  (Thierry, 
Nouvelles  Eglises,  pl-94). 

Such  examples  could  easily  be  multiplied  and 
from  the  gth  C.  onward  traces  of  Islamic  influ- 
ences  are  found  in  Byz.  Nevertheless,  in  compar- 
ison  with  the  art  of  other  Christian  groups  in 
western  Asia  (Armenians,  Georgians,  Syrians, 
Copts),  who  were  under  Islamic  political  domina- 
tíon,  Byz.  art  was  less  consistently  affected.  Islamic 
influences  hardly  ever  occur  in  religious  art  and 
never  affect  style  and  expression,  the  formal  means 
by  which  Byz.  art  differentiates  itself  from  other 
medieval  traditions.  In  other  words,  Islamic  forms 
played  almost  no  role  in  the  Byz.  visual  expression 
of  Christianity. 

Islamic  themes  are  most  apparent  in  the  secular 
art  of  emperors  and  in  many  aspects  of  material 
culture.  There  are  several  explanations  for  this 


phenomenon.  One  is  that,  in  the  8th-i2th  C., 
Islamic  artisans  and  a  Muslim  patronage  devel- 
oped,  originated,  and  sponsored  a  large  number 
of  technical  inventions  in  ceramic,  textiles,  glass- 
making,  and  metalworr;  these  were,  for  the  most 
part,  easily  transmissible  and  improved  the  quality 
of  objects  used  in  daily  life.  The  ship  of  Serçe 
Liman  was  one  example  of  a  widespread  trade  in 
practical  objects  and,  wherever  these  objects  were 
made,  they  share  the  very  Islamic  objective  of 
enhancing  the  potential  of  everyday  activities.  Both 
Byz.  and  Islam  used  the  same  Late  Antíque  sources, 
and  resemblances  are  therefore  sometimes  mis- 
leading.  What  Muslim  princes  introduced  into  the 
language  of  imperial  art  is  an  emphasis  on  rep- 
resentations  of  pleasure  (dancing,  singing,  music, 
hunting)  as  an  expression  of  power  and  wealth. 
Thus,  the  Islamic  impact  was  first  thematic,  then 
functional  or  technical,  and  more  rarely  formal. 

In  a  phenomenon  somewhat  similar  to  the  im- 
pact  of  classical  art,  Islamic  elements  appear  as 
significant  components  of  Byz.  art  in  the  gth— 
i2th  C.,  when  the  Byz.  felt  strong  enough  to 
incorporate  such  exotic  themes  as  seemed  inter- 
esting.  Islamic  influence  is  less  immediately  ap- 
parent  in  later  times.  When  Byz.  was  weaker,  its 
material  culture  more  consistently  shared  with 
neighboring  Turkish  or  turkified  establishments; 
the  maintenance  of  an  unadulterated  Christian 
art  was  an  unwritten  necessity  for  self-identity  and 
survival. 

lit.  Grabar ,  Fin  Ant.  1:265-90.  G.C.  Miles,  “Byzantium 
and  the  Arabs:  Relations  in  Crete  and  the  Aegean  Area,” 
DOP  18  (1964)  1-32.  E.  Coche  de  la  Ferté,  “Décors  en 
céramique  byzantine  au  Musée  du  Louvre,”  CahArch  g 
(1957)  187-217.  N.P.  Sevcenko,  “Some  Thirteenth-Century 
Pottery  at  Dumbarton  Oalcs,”  DOP  28  (1974)  353-60. 

-O.G. 

ISOCHRISTOI.  See  Origen. 

ISRAEL  (To-parjA),  the  chosen  people  of  the  Bi- 
ble.  The  etymology  of  the  name  was  explained  by 
the  church  fathers  as  either  “seeing”  (“the  mind 
seeing  God”  in  Mararios  the  Great,  PG  34:8006) 
or  “conquering”  (Justin  Martyr,  PG  6:7650).  The 
church  fathers  distinguished  the  old  Israel,  whose 
rejection  of  Christ  caused  their  subsequent  suf- 
ferings,  from  the  new  chosen  people,  the  Chris- 
tians;  Israel  became  a  designation  of  the  church 
and  also  of  the  Byzantines.  In  Byz.  rhetoric  of  the 
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i2th  C.  the  image  of  Israel  often  appears  in  a 
context  of  expectations:  after  present  miseries 
“the  new  Israel”  will  be  elevated  by  the  “wise 
architect,”  just  as  the  old  Israel  was  liberated  by 
Moses  (e.g.,  Nilcephoros  Basilahes,  ed.  Garzya 
61.34—62.3).  Niketas  Choniates,  while  describing 
the  defeat  at  Myriokephalon  (Nik.Chon.  188.19- 
26),  recalls  “a  seed  left  for  Israel,”  so  that  God’s 
inheritance  should  not  utterly  disappear. 

In  Old  Testament  illustration  the  chosen 
people  were  often  seen  as  allusions  to  Byz.  ideol- 
ogy  and  current  events.  Triumphs  and  epiphanies 
experienced  by  leaders  such  as  David,  Moses,  and 
Joshua  frequently  include  assemblages  of  men, 
women,  and  children;  elaborations  upon  their 
respective  biblical  accounts,  these  suggest  the  for- 
tunes  of  the  Byz.  themselves.  The  Crossing  of 
the  Red  Sea,  depicted  in  MSS  such  as  the  Bible 
of  Leo  Sarellarios,  was  interpreted  as  the  living 
Christian’s  entry  into  the  Promised  Land  through 
the  grace  of  baptism.  The  ode  (Ex  15: 1)  sung  by 
the  Israelites  on  this  occasion  is  prescribed  in  De 
cer.  (610.3—5)  as  appropriate  to  the  celebration  of 
triumphs  over  the  Arabs  and  received  special  at- 
tention  in  aristocratic  Psalter  illustration.  The 
theme  is  translated  from  a  particular  historical 
setting  to  a  transcendental  plane  in  the  liturgy. 
Most  developed  among  such  biblical  metaphors  is 
the  Joshua  Roll,  which  has  been  interpreted  as 
an  epic  of  Holy  Land  conquest  by  Nikephoros  II 
Phokas  or  John  I  Tzimiskes  (M.  Schapiro,  GBA 
35  [1949]  161—76),  even  though  neither  of  these 
emperors  ever  reached  Palestine.  A.K„  A.C. 

I$TAKHRI,  AL-,  more  fully  Ibrähîm  ibn  Mu- 
hammad  al-Istakhrî,  geographer  and  cartogra- 
pher  of  Persian  origin  who  wrote  in  Arabic;  born 
I$takhr  (near  ancient  Persepolis)  late  9th  C.,  died 
Baghdad  after  952.  His  Routes  and  Kingdoms  (writ- 
ten  933-50)  is  the  earliest  surviving  work  of  the 
systematic  school  of  Islamic  geography  (see  Arab 
Geographers).  It  is  based  partly  on  the  now  lost 
Maps  of  the  Regions  by  al-Balkhî  (died  after  920), 
on  written  and  oral  reports  as  well  as  al-Istakhrî’s 
own  observations  as  a  traveler  throughout  the 
Islamic  East.  Beginning  with  a  map  of  the  world, 
it  then  concentrates  on  Islamic  territory,  dividing 
it  into  20  regions  with  maps,  and  includes  a  map 
and  brief  description  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is 
unclear  whether  he  traveled  in  the  Mediterranean 


regions.  His  first  maps  of  Egypt  and  North  Africa 
were  criticized  and  updated  by  his  junior  contin- 
uator,  ibn  Hawqal.  Several  later  cartographers 
redrew  al-Istakhrî’s  maps.  His  work  was  exten- 
sively  used  by  later  Arab  and,  more  particularly, 
by  Persian  and  Turkish  geographers. 

His  information  on  Byz.,  the  frontier  regions 
(prior  to  the  Byz.  capture  of  Melitene,  934),  and 
the  Mediterranean  is  less  detailed  than  that  of  ibn 
Hawqal,  the  latter  often  entirely  superseding  it  ìn 
this  respect.  It  is,  however,  still  valuable  for  Byz.’s 
northern  neighbors,  particularly  the  Khazars,  Rus’, 
Slavs,  and  Bulgarians. 

ed.  Al-Masältk  wa-l-Ma.rmhk,  ed.  M.  al-Hînî  (Cairo  1961). 

lit.  Krafkovskij,  Geog.  Lit.  196—98.  A.  Miquel,  £/2 
4:22  2f.  -A.Sh. 

ISTANBUL.  See  Constantinople. 

ISTHMOS.  See  Corinth;  Hexamilion. 


ISTRIA  (’lfTrpia),  peninsula  extending  into  the 
northeastern  Adriatic  Sea,  part  of  the  Roman 
prouincia  Venetiarum  et  Histnae,  which  bordered  on 
Dalmatia  to  the  south.  The  Tabula  Peutinger- 
iana  presents  Istria  as  an  area  of  numerous  cities. 
The  region  lay  south  of  the  mainstream  of  bar- 
barian  raids  and  retained  its  Roman  character 
until  the  end  of  the  6th  C.  Ostrogothic  domina- 
tion  (493—539)  did  not  leave  substantial  traces  in 
the  material  culture,  and  excavations  on  the 
peninsula  have  uncovered  both  Byz.  coins  of  the 
6th  C.  and  traditional  Roman  houses  (G.  Borden- 
ache  in  Rendiconti.  Accademia  dArcheologia,  Lettere 
e  Belle  Arti,  Napoli  34  [1959]  177—96).  The  resto- 
ration  of  Byz.  rule  in  Istria  in  the  mid-6th  C.  was 
of  short  duration:  the  Lombards  invaded  it  in 
568  and  gradually  reduced  Byz.  territory  to  the 
littoral.  In  680  the  Lombards  took  Friuli  and 
established  the  border  between  themselves  and 
the  empire;  the  remaining  Byz.  section  formed  a 
part  of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  until  the  fall  of 
the  latter  to  the  Lombards  in  751.  Thereafter 
Istria  constituted  an  independent  administrative 
unit  under  the  authority  of  a  local  tribunus  but 
was  not  a  theme  (Ferluga,  Byiantium  68—70). 

Archaeological  excavation  has  revealed  the  pre- 
carious  situation  in  Istria  during  the  Lombard, 
Avar,  and  Slav  invasions:  on  the  one  hand,  tombs 
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of  soldiers,  for  example,  a  cavalryman  from  Bre- 
zac  of  ca.6oo;  on  the  other  hand,  strongholds  with 
rural  population,  some  of  them  episcopal  centers 
(Pola,  Parentium,  Tergeste,  etc.).  In  Parentium 
(PoreC),  Bp.  Eufrasius  completed  a  complex  of 
ecclesiastical  buildings  in  the  6th  C.  The  slaviza- 
tion  of  Istria  began  at  the  end  of  the  century; 
there  were  two  streams  of  Slavs — Slovenians  (in 
the  north)  and  Croatians.  The  Roman  population 
maintained  its  position  primarily  in  the  region  of 
Pola;  while  cemeteries  of  the  761— 8th  C.  are  pre- 
dominantly  pagan,  several  churches  were  built 
during  this  period  (e.g.,  St.  Sophia  in  Dvograd 
dated  by  a  lost  inscription  to  770). 

In  788  Charlemagne  took  Istria  and,  in  the 
treaty  of  Aachen  (812),  made  Byz.  formally  re- 
nounce  this  territory.  Eventually  Istria  became  a 
base  for  Venetian  penetration  of  the  Balkans. 

lit.  E.  Rlebel,  Über  die  Städte  Istriens  (Lindau-Konstanz 
1958).  L.  Bosio,  L'ìstria  nella  descrizione  della  Tabula  Peulin- 
geriana  (Trieste  1974).  B.  MaruSic,  Istrien  im  Frühmittelalter 
(Pula  1960).  M.  Kos,  O  slarejsi  slovenski  kolonizacii  v  Istri 
(Ljubljana  1950).  L.  Margetic,  Hislrica  et  Adriatica  (Trieste 
1983).  G.  Cuscito,  Cristianesimo  antico  ad  AquiUia  e  in  Istria 
(Trieste  1 977).  S.  Mlakar,  Istra  u  antici  (Pula  1962). 

-I.Dj. 

ISTROS.  See  Danube. 

ISTVÁN  II  (Stephen),  king  of  Hungary  (1116- 
31);  born  ca.  1100/1,  died  1  Mar.  1131.  Son  of 
Rálmán  (Coloman,  r.  1095-1 1 16),  István  was  a 
rival  of  his  uncle  Álmos,  who  (with  his  infant  son 
Béla)  had  been  blinded  by  Coloman.  At  the  start 
of  István’s  reign,  Almos  fled  to  Constantinople, 
where  AIexios  I  and  John  II  supported  him. 
Around  1 127,  because  of  a  trade  dispute  or  be- 
cause  John  refused  to  yield  Almos,  the  Hungarian 
king  raided  Byz.  territory,  destroying  Belgrade, 
and  plundering  NiS  (Naissus)  and  Serdica.  Around 
1128  John  responded  with  an  expedition  that 
took  Chramon  (Kama)  and  the  land  between  the 
Sava  and  the  Danube  and  defeated  the  Hungari- 
ans  north  of  the  Danube.  Once  he  had  withdrawn, 
the  Hungarians  retook  Chramon  and  destroyed 
BraniCevo.  John  returned  (ca.1129)  and  rebuilt 
Branicevo.  Although  István’s  plans  were  betrayed, 
John  was  forced  to  withdraw.  Around  1129  or 
1 130  peace  was  concluded  between  István  and 
John. 

lit.  Chalandon,  Comnène  2:56-63.  G.  Moravcsik,  Byzan- 
tium  and  the  Magyars  (Amsterdam  1970)  78E  -C.M.B. 


ITACISM,  incorrect  representation  in  writing  of 
the  high  front  vowel  2,  and  in  a  wider  sense 
incorrect  representation  of  vowels,  in  Medieval 
Greek.  Greek  orthography  became  fixed  in  the 
classical  period  and  was  not  modified  to  take  ac- 
count  of  the  radical  phonological  changes,  partic- 
ularly  in  the  vowel  system,  which  took  place  be- 
tween  Hellenistic  and  Byz.  times.  Papyrus 
documents  show  frequent  confusion  of  ei  and  1 
by  the  2nd  C.  b.c.  and  of  t)  and  i  a  little  later. 
Confusion  of  01  and  v  appears  from  the  ìst  C. 
a.d.  Confusion  of  both  of  these  with  1  is  infre- 
quent  before  the  gth  C.  The  outcome  is  that  from 
the  gth  C.  1,  ei,  rj,  tji,  01,  v,  and  vi  represented 
the  same  sound  and  were  frequently  substituted 
for  one  another  in  writing.  In  the  same  way  o  and 
a>,  at  and  e  were  confused.  Manuals  of  orthog- 
raphy  laid  down  rules  for  correct  spelling  of 
words  containing  these  phonemes.  The  ordinary 
man,  however,  cared  less  about  accuracy  than  the 
schoolmasters,  and  incorrect  substitution  was 
common  in  documents,  MSS,  and  even  in  inscrip- 
tions  and  on  the  seals  of  high  officials  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages  and  later.  The  reason  is  that 
most  copyists  carried  their  text  from  exemplar  to 
copy  in  the  form  of  an  auditory  image,  which  they 
then  wrongly  translated  into  visual  symbols  in  the 
act  of  writing.  Although  these  errors  rarely  gave 
rise  to  misunderstanding,  occasionally  they  caused 
serious  corruption,  often  worsened  by  the  at- 
tempts  of  subsequent  copyists  to  make  sense  of 
the  text  they  found  in  their  exemplars.  Thus  crvv 
oZ(jtl(tlv  becomes  crvví(jTr)(jLv,  tí  ov  tôiv  becomes 
toloù tov,  and  ôaîra  becomes  8è  tú. 

lit.  F.T.  Gignac,  A  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Papyri  of  the 
Roman  and  Byiantine  Periods,  I:  Phonology  (Milan  1976)  183— 
294.  F.W.  Hall,  A  Companion  to  Classical  Texts  (Oxford  1913) 
184.  N.A.  Macharadse,  “Zur  Lautung  der  griechischen 
Sprache  der  byzantinischen  Zeit ,”  JÖB  29  (1980)  144-58. 

-R.B. 

ITALOS,  JOHN.  See  John  Italos. 

ITALY  (Tra^ia).  In  the  4th— 5th  C.  the  dioecesis 
Italiciana  consisted  of  two  vicariates:  the  regio  an- 
nonaria  (with  its  capital  at  Milan),  encompassing 
the  provinces  of  Venetia-Istria,  Emilia-Liguria, 
Alpes  Cottíae,  and  Raetia,  and  the  regiones  sub- 
urbicariae  (capital  at  Rome),  composed  of  Tuscany- 
Umbria,  Picenum-Flaminia,  Campania,  Samnium, 
Calabria-Apulia,  LucANiA-Bruttium,  Sicily, 
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Sardinia,  and  Corsica.  The  traditional  assump- 
tion  that  Italy  went  through  an  economic  crisis  in 
the  4th~5th  C.  has  been  quesdoned;  ancient  muni - 
cipia  survived  in  Italy  at  least  through  the  6th  C., 
and  agricultural  producdon  remained  stable  in 
the  Annonarian  vicariate  in  northern  Italy  (L. 
Ruggini,  Economia  e  società  nell’  “Italia  annonaria” 
[Milan  1961]);  K.  Hannestad  (12  CEB,  vol.  2  [Bel- 
grade  1964]  155—58)  assumes  that  after  the  crisis 
of  the  4th  C.  Italian  agriculture  flourished  under 
Ostrogothic  rule. 

In  the  4th  and  5th  C.  Rome  (and  later  Milan) 


served  as  the  residence  of  the  Western  Roman 
emperors.  The  Western  emperor  was  at  first  the 
colleague  and  often  the  younger  brother  of  the 
(senior)  Eastern  augustus  (Maximian  Herculius 
under  Diocletian,  Constans  I  under  Constandus 
II,  Valendnian  I  and  Gratian  under  Valens, 
Honorius  under  Arlcadios)  but  subsequently  be- 
came  an  independently  elected  ruler.  The  au- 
thority  of  the  Western  Roman  emperors  in  Italy 
ended  in  476  with  the  overthrow  of  Romulus 
Augustulus  by  the  Herulian  Odoacer.  Soon 
thereafter,  in  488,  the  Ostrogoths  invaded  Italy; 
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by  493  they  took  Ravenna  and  established  their 
kingdom.  Under  Theodoric  the  Great  the  Os- 
trogoths  enjoyed  de  facto  independence  of  Con- 
stantinople  but  still  acknowledged  its  suzerainty. 
The  economic  and  social  changes  of  the  Gothic 
period  (493—555)  are  as  yet  inadequately  under- 
stood.  Archaeological  evidence  in  conjuncdon  with 
the  works  of  Cassiodorus,  however,  indicates  a 
general  separation  of  Italy  from  the  unifìed  Med- 
iterranean  economy  and  the  emergence  of  re- 
gional  economies  throughout  the  peninsula.  Jus- 
tinian  I  expended  great  effort  to  restore  Byz.  rule 
over  Italy;  his  lengthy  war  against  the  Ostrogoths 
caused  much  hardship  for  the  local  populadon. 
After  the  Byz.  reconquest,  Justinian’s  measures, 
esp.  the  Sanctio  Pragmatica,  were  aimed  at  re- 
storing  the  prewar  situation  and  latifundia  of  Ro- 
man  landowners,  which  had  been  pardally  seized 
and  divided  by  the  Goths  and  their  Italian  allies. 
Byz.  rule  in  Italy  was  soon  challenged;  in  568  the 
Lombards  invaded  Italy  and  quickly  occupied  its 
northern  part.  The  Byz.  retained  Ravenna  and 
Venice  in  the  north  and  Apulia,  Calabria,  Lu- 
cania,  and  Campania  in  the  south.  Sicily  was  able 
to  repel  the  Lombard  attacks  and  also  stayed  in 
Byz.  hands.  The  remaining  Byz.  possessions 
formed  an  administrative  unit — the  exarchate  of 
Ravenna.  Gradually,  a  third  factor  emerged  on 
the  scene — the  papacy,  which  expanded  itsjuris- 
diction  in  Sicily  and  elsewhere. 

The  political  makeup  of  Italy  changed  again 
during  the  8th  C.  Byz.  lost  Ravenna  to  the  Lom- 
bards  in  751,  but  strengthened  its  position  in 
southern  Italy  and  esp.  Sicily,  transferring  their 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  to  Constantinople  and 
confiscating  the  papal  estates;  the  territory  was 
substantially  hellenized  and  firmly  incorporated 
into  the  Byz.  administrative  system  based  on 
themes.  The  Lombard  kingdom  became  decen- 
tralized,  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  several 
independent  duchies  (Benevento,  Salerno,  and 
later  Capua);  in  the  mid-8th  C.  its  northern  part 
was  conquered  by  the  Franrs,  \yho  became  a  new 
factor  in  the  struggle  for  hegemony  in  Italy.  Re- 
lying  on  Frankish  support,  the  papacy  rejected 
Byz.  suzerainty  and  gradually  formed  an  inde- 
pendent  state  (by  800). 

Arab  raids,  which  began  (in  Sicily)  as  early  as 
the  mid-7th  C.,  increased  in  the  8th  and  gth  C. 
and  forced  the  Byz.,  popes,  Franks,  Lombard 
rulers,  and  semi-independent  cities  (Naples, 


Amalfi,  Gaeta,  Venice)  into  an  anti-Muslim  alli- 
ance  (although  in  some  cases  Italian  cities  and 
principalities  preferred  the  support — or  peace 
terms — granted  by  the  Arabs).  The  alliance  was 
not  effective,  however,  and  by  the  beginning  of 
the  ìoth  C.  Sicily  was  essentially  lost  to  the  Arabs. 
In  the  ìoth-C.  political  struggles,  two  major  pow- 
ers  predominated  in  Italy:  Byz.,  which  retained 
firm  control  in  southern  Italy,  and  the  Ottonians, 
who  inherited  Frankish  claims  and  interests  in 
Italy.  Before  969  the  Byz.  ratepanate  of  Italy 
was  created,  later  (ca.1040)  replaced  by  the  dou- 
haton  of  Italy.  The  administrative  term  llalia,  which 
was  used  in  Greek  sources  synonymously  with 
Longobardia,  did  not  include  Calabria  and  Sicily: 
thus  Argyros,  son  of  Melo,  was  titled  “doux  of 
Italy,  Calabria,  Sicily,  and  Paphlagonia”  (Falken- 
hausen,  Dominazione  48—63).  At  the  same  time  the 
term  could  be  applied  to  the  whole  peninsula 
(without  Sicily)  and  to  the  Frankish  kingdom  of 
Italy. 

Abundant  Greek  and  Latin  private  documents 
reveal  much  about  the  southern  Italian  villages  of 
the  9th-iith  C.  They  did  not  employ  the  open 
field  system;  the  peasantry  paid  rent  predomi- 
nantly  in  kind;  free  and  semifree  peasants  were 
numerous;  and  villages  often  concluded  contracts 
with  the  lords  that  fixed  payment  amounts  and 
defined  the  rights  of  peasants  (M.L.  Abramson, 
VizVrem  7  [1953]  161-93). 

In  the  ìoth  C.  neither  Germany  nor  Byz.  was 
sufficiently  successful  at  subjugating  Italy;  the  early 
1  ìth  C.  saw  a  peaceful  but  unstable  situation  in- 
terrupted  by  the  short-lived  campaign  of  George 
Maniares.  In  the  same  century  appeared  a  new 
power  that  replaced  both  the  Byz.  and  the  Ar- 
abs — the  Normans,  who  established  their  state  in 
southern  Italy  and  Sicily.  At  the  same  time  an- 
other  new  factor  emerged,  namely,  the  commer- 
cial  cities  of  northern  Italy  (Venice,  Genoa,  Pisa, 
etc.),  which  eventually  came  to  dominate  trade  in 
the  eastern  Mediterranean.  In  the  i2th  C.,  Byz., 
for  the  last  time,  attempted  to  recover  its  posses- 
sions  in  southern  Italy.  The  empire  often  had  the 
support  of  Italian  cities  (Ancona,  Milan,  Venice), 
but  the  Norman  resistance,  the  lack  of  mutual 
understanding  with  the  papacy,  and  esp.  the  pow- 
erful  interference  of  the  German  emperors  made 
the  Byz.  efforts  fruitless. 

The  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Fourth 
Crusade  in  1204  deprived  Byz.  of  its  status  as  a 
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world  power,  making  any  further  intervention  in 
Italy  impossible.  In  contrast,  Italian  republics  be- 
gan  to  penetrate  the  territory  of  “Romania”;  they 
had  been  granted  commercial  privileges  and  tax 
exemptions  since  the  late  toth  C.,  but  during  the 
i2th  C.  Byz.  maintained  control  over  the  Italian 
colonies  and  skillfully  played  off  their  rivalries. 
The  defeat  of  1204  opened  up  the  Levant  to  the 
Venetians,  who  together  with  the  Genoese  exer- 
cised  domination  over  both  Constantinople  and 
the  Byz.  provinces.  Sicily,  esp.  under  Charles  I 
of  Anjou,  served  as  a  base  for  hostile  operations 
against  Byz.  Both  Italian  trade  domination  and 
the  transformation  of  Byz.  into  a  source  of  food 
supply  for  Italy  contributed  to  the  empire’s  grow- 
ing  poverty,  although  individual  Greek  merchants 
and  artisans  maintained  their  activity  and  oper- 
ated  with  substantial  capital.  Cultural  contacts  be- 
tween  Byz.  and  Italy  developed  in  the  i4th  and 
i5th  C.,  with  Greek  books  and  scholars  penetrat- 
ing  the  Italian  intellectual  milieu.  The  Ottoman 
threat  fostered  discussion  of  a  political  and  reli- 
gious  alliance,  but  Italian  military  assistance  re- 
mained  insignificant  and  could  not  prevent  the 
fall  of  the  empire  to  the  Turks. 

lit.  A.  Chastagnol,  “L'administration  du  diocèse  Italien 
au  Bas-Empire,”  Historia  12  (1963)  348-79.  T.S.  Brown, 
“The  Background  of  Byzantine  Relations  with  Italy  in  the 
gth  C.,”  ByzF  13  (1988)  27-45.  I  Bimntini  in  Italia,  ed.  G. 
Cavallo  et  al.  (Milan  1982).  R.  Hiestand,  Byzanz  und  das 
regnum  italicum  im  io.Jahrhundcrt  (Zurich  1964).  G.A.  Loud, 
“Byzantine  ltaly  and  the  Normans,”  ByzF  13  (1988)  215- 
33.  Lamma,  Comneni.  M.  Balard  et  al„  Les  Italiens  à  Byiance 
(Rome  1957).  -A.K. 

ITINERARIUM  PEREGRINORUM  (Account  of 
the  Pilgrims’  Journey),  a  Latin  history  of  the  Third 
Crusade  probably  written  by  an  English  Templar 
in  the  Holy  Land  (at  Tyre?)  between  1  Aug.  1191 
and  2  Sept.  1192,  and  certainly  before  1194  (H. 
Möhring,  Innsbrucker  historische  StucLien  5  [1982] 
149-67).  In  addition  to  firsthand  experience  and 
oral  sources,  the  author  used  a  lost  account  of  the 
Crusade  of  Frf.df.rick  I.  The  Ilinerarium  Peregri- 
norum  describes  Frederick’s  crossing  of  the  Byz. 
Empire  and  his  difficulties  with  Isaac  II’s  Peche- 
negs  and  Bulgars  (291.20—296.7),  insisting  on 
Greek  inferiority  and  their  hatred  of  innocent 
Latins  (292.12—293.9).  It  also  treats  the  conflict 
with  the  Seljuk  sultanate  (296.1 1—300.6)  and  Greek 
fire  (323.20—324.18).  Between  1216  and  1222, 
Richard,  canon  and  later  prior  of  Holy  Trinity, 
London,  revised  the  Itinerarium  Peregrinorum  and 


combined  it  with  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Estoire 
de  la  guerre  sainte  (History  of  the  Holy  War),  ma- 
terial  from  Roger  of  Hoveden,  and  a  lost  English 
account  of  the  Crusade  to  produce  a  new  version 
(ed.  W.  Stubbs,  Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  the 
Reign  of  Richard  I ,  \ ol.  1  [London  1864;  rp.  !964]). 

ed.  Das  Itinerarium  peregrinorum,  ed.  H.E.  Mayer  (Stutt- 
gart  1962)  245-357. 

lit.  H.E.  Mayer,  “Zur  Verfasserfrage  des  Itinerarium 
peregrinorurn,"  ClMed  26  (1965)  279-92.  A.  Gransden,  His- 
torical  Writingin  England  c.yyo  to  c.iyoy  (Ithaca,  N.Y.,  1974) 
2396  -M.McC. 

IVAJLO,  Bulgarian  tsar  (1278-79).  Known  to  the 
Byz.  as  Lachanas  (“cabbage”),  he  was  a  swineherd 
who  believed  that  he  had  a  mission  from  God  to 
save  Bulgaria  from  the  Tatars.  A  series  of  vic- 
tories  brought  him  broad  popular  support.  He 
overthrew  Constantine  Tich  in  1277,  but  Tür- 
novo  held  out  under  Tich’s  wife  Maria  (Nicol, 
Kantakouzenos  19—20,  no.15).  She  preferred  to 
marry  Ivajlo  and  bring  him  to  the  throne,  rather 
than  allow  her  uncle  Michael  VIII  Palaiologos 
to  impose  his  own  nominee.  She  was  overthrown 
while  Ivajlo  was  away  fighting  the  Tatars.  He 
inflicted  a  series  of  defeats  on  the  Byz,  armies 
sent  to  support  John  Asen  III  (1279-80),  but  was 
forced  to  turn  to  the  Tatars  for  help.  Khan  Nogay 
had  him  murdered  at  a  banquet. 

lit.  Zlatarski,  Ist.  3:543—75-  D.  Angelov,  Ivajlo  (Sofia 
1954).  P.  Petrov,  Vüstanieto  na  Ivajlo  (Sofia  1956). 

-M.J.A. 

IV AN  III,  grand  duke  of  Moscow  and  Vladimir 
(co-ruler  from  1450,  prince  from  1462);  born  22 
Jan.  1440,  died  Moscow  27  Oct.  1505.  Son  of 
Basil  II,  Ivan  substantially  expanded  Muscovite 
territory  during  his  reign,  annexing  both  Great 
Novgorod  (1478)  and  the  principality  of  Tver’ 
(1485).  In  1472  Ivan  took  as  his  second  wife 
Sophia  Palaiologina,  niece  of  Emp.  Constantine 
XI.  Thereafter  he  occasionally  called  himself  “tsar” 
and  began  to  use  the  emblem  of  the  two-headed 
eagle  on  his  seals.  In  1492  Metr.  Zosima  referred 
to  Ivan  as  a  “new  Constantine”  and  called  Moscow 
a  “new  city  of  Constantine.”  In  the  aftermath  of 
the  fall  of  Constantinople  to  the  Turks,  Ivan  as- 
sumed  the  role  of  defender  of  Orthodox  Chris- 
tianity  and  declared  (in  1470)  that  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
church  of  Moscow.  Current  scholarship  (Obol- 
ensky,  Commonwealth  364—67;  Meyendorff,  Russia 
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274),  however,  rejects  earlier  theories  that  Ivan 
claimed  to  be  the  heir  to  the  Byz.  Empire. 

lit.  G.  Vernadsky,  Russia  at  the  Dawn  of  the  Modern  Age 
(New  Haven,  Conn.,  1959)  13-133.  K.V.  Bazilevií,  Vnei- 
njaja  polittka  Russkogo  centralizovannogo  gosudarslya.  Vtoraja 
polovtna  XV  veka  (Moscow  1952).  -A.M.T. 

IVAN  ALEXANDER,  Bulgarian  tsar  (1331-71). 
Descended  from  the  Asen  dynasty  on  his  mother’s 
side,  Ivan  Alexander  reached  the  throne  as  a 
result  of  a  coup  d’état  supported  by  a  faction 
among  the  lioyars.  Throughout  his  reign  he  strove 
to  prevent  forrnation  of  an  anti-Bulgarian  coali- 
tion  in  the  Balkans.  Allied  from  1332  with  Stefan 
UroS  IV  DuSan,  Ivan  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on 
the  Byz.  in  that  year  and  regained  some  territory 
south  of  the  Balkan  range.  During  the  Byz.  Civil 
War  of  1341-47  he  supported  John  V  Palaioio- 
gos  against  John  VI  Kantakouzenos  and  as  a  re- 
sult  added  to  his  dominion  a  number  of  towns 
north  of  the  Rhodope  mountains,  including  Phi- 
lippopolis.  Later  his  hostility  to  Byz.  led  him  to 
ally  himself  with  the  Ottoman  Turks  and  with 
their  help  to  recover  several  fortresses  on  the 
Black  Sea  coast.  In  1365,  however,  he  was  de- 
feated  by  Amadeo  VI  of  Savoy  and  the  Hungar- 
ians,  both  of  whom  supported  papal  plans  for 
church  union.  He  maintained  good  relations  with 
Dubrovnik  and  Venice.  His  policy  of  giving  parts 
of  his  kingdom  as  appanages  to  his  sons  con- 
tributed  to  the  fragmentation  of  the  Second  Bul- 
garian  Empire  and  to  its  inability  to  resist  Turkish 
pressure.  A  notable  patron  of  literature  and  art, 
Ivan  made  Türnovo  the  seat  of  a  flourishing 
Slavic  literary  culture,  which  later  influenced  the 
development  of  Russian  culture.  Several  MSS 
written  and  illuminated  for  him  survive.  He  was 
married  twice,  to  Theodora,  daughter  of  the  Ru- 
manian  prince  Ivanco  Basarab,  and  later  to  Sarah- 
Theodora,  a  converted  Jew. 

lit.  P.  Mutafcìev,  Islorija  na  bülgarskija  narod,  vol.  2  (Sofia 
1943)  241-S7.  Kosev  et  al.,  Búlgarija  1:218*— 41.  I.  Bozilov, 
Familijata  na  Asenevci  (1 186-1460)  (Sofìa  1985)  149-78, 
435—51.  K.  Mecev,  “Car  Ivan  Aleksandür  kato  dùrzaven  i 
kulturen  stroitel,”  in  Veliíielo  na  Türnovgrad,  ed.  A.  Popov 
(Sofia  1985)  122-43.  J-  Andreev,  “Ivan  Alexandär  et  ses 
fils  sur  la  dernière  miniature  de  la  Chronique  de  Ma- 
nassès,”  EtBalk  21.4  (1985)  39-47.  -R.B. 

IVANKO  (’I)3a7KÓç),  nephew  of  Asen  I  (Akrop. 

1 : 2 1 . 1  f )  and  founder  of  an  independent  Bulgar- 
ian  principality;  died  after  1200.  In  1196  Ivanko 
assassinated  Asen.  Niketas  Choniates  attributes 


this  murder  to  Ivanko’s  involvement  in  a  love 
affair  with  the  sister  of  Asen’s  wife.  He  also  sug- 
gests  (Nik.Chon.  471 .86)  that  Ivanko  was  possibly 
incited  by  the  sebastokrator  Isaac  Romnenos.  Ivan- 
ko’s  attempt  to  establish  his  power  in  Türnovo 
failed:  Asen’s  brother,  Peter  of  Bulgaria,  be- 
sieged  the  city,  and,  lacking  assistance  from  Byz., 
Ivanko  had  to  flee  to  Constantinople.  There  he 
was  betrothed  to  the  emperor’s  granddaughter 
Theodora  and  received  the  name  Alexios.  Alexios 
III  appointed  him  governor  of  Philippopolis. 
Around  1 198  or  1199  Ivanko  proclaimed  his  ter- 
ritory  independent,  allied  himself  with  Ralojan, 
and  assisted  a  Cuman  raid  into  Macedonia.  After 
some  unsuccessful  expeditions  against  Ivanko 
(during  which  the  protostrator  Manuel  Kamytzes 
was  taken  captive),  Alexios  III  lured  him  into  a 
trap  (1200).  Deceived  by  a  false  oath,  Ivanko 
entered  the  imperial  camp,  where  he  was  imme- 
diately  seized.  His  brother  Mitos  (Mitja?)  fled,  and 
Ivanko’s  ephemeral  principality  in  Rhodope  was 
annexed  by  Byz. 

lit.  Zlatarski,  Ist.  3:89—120,  132-34.  Brand,  Bymntium 
125-31.  -A.R.,  C.M.B. 

IVERON  MONASTERY,  Iberian  (Georgian)  es- 
tablishment  on  the  northeast  coast  of  the  penin- 
sula  of  Mt.  Athos,  approximately  4  km  from 
Karyes.  Until  between  1010  and  1020  Iveron 
(’ IfÌTjpcjìi )  was  called  the  “monastery  of  the  Iber- 
ian”  or  “of  Euthymios”;  thereafter  it  was  called 
the  “lavra  of  the  Iberians.”  The  flrst  Georgians  to 
come  to  Athos  were  John  the  Iberian  and  his  son 
Euthymios  the  Iberian,  who  entered  the  Great 
Lavra  of  Athanasios  in  the  960S  before  moving  to 
nearby  kellia.  In  979/80  the  ascetic/general  John 
Tornirios,  after  winning  a  battle  over  the  rebel 
Bardas  Srleros  and  amassing  vast  amounts  of 
booty,  returned  to  Athos  to  found  a  new  lavra  for 
Iberians  at  the  site  of  the  monastery  “tou  Kie- 
mentos.”  At  this  time  Tornikios  received  the  Ko- 
lobou  monastery  from  Emp.  Basil  II.  Under  the 
first  hegoumenoi — John  the  Iberian  (980—1005), 
Euthymios  (1005—1019),  and  Euthymios’s  cousin 
George  (1019—29) — a  scriptorium  was  established 
for  the  translation  of  Greek  religious  texts  into 
Georgian  and  the  copying  of  Greek  and  Georgian 
MSS.  Thereafter  Iveron  continued  to  be  an  im- 
portant  center  of  Byz.-Georgian  cultural  interac- 
tion  and  the  dissemination  of  texts  in  Georgian. 
In  the  mid-iith  C.  the  translator  and  hagiogra- 
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pher  George  Mt'ac’mindeli  served  as  hegoume- 
nos.  The  number  of  monks  at  the  monastery  re- 
portedly  grew  to  300,  and  Iveron  initially  owned 
more  land  than  Lavra.  In  addition  to  extensive 
properties  on  Athos,  Iveron  had  possessions  in 
Chalkidike,  the  Strymon  valley,  and  Thessalonike. 

Throughout  the  Byz.  period  there  was  rivalry 
at  Iveron  between  the  community  of  Greek  monks, 
who  were  in  the  majority,  and  the  Georgians;  the 
two  groups  celebrated  the  liturgy  separately.  The 
Georgians  were  in  authority  in  the  early  period, 
and  held  their  services  in  the  katholikon ,  even 
though  they  were  outnumbered.  In  the  i4th  C., 
however,  the  Greeks  gained  dominance  at  Iveron; 
an  act  of  1356  ( RegPair ,  fasc.  5,  no.2396),  noting 
that  the  Greek  rnonks  were  “more  numerous  and 
capable,”  stated  that  the  hegoumenos  was  to  be 
Greek  and  that  the  Greeks  were  entitled  to  hold 
their  services  in  the  principal  church.  Although  it 
appears  no  typikon  was  ever  written,  chapters  34— 
70  of  the  vita  of  John  and  Euthymios,  which 
describe  the  organization  of  Iveron,  resemble  a 
monastic  rule. 

The  archives  contain  over  150  documents  of 
Byz.  date;  those  published  to  date  (the  earliest  is 
of  927)  deal  primarily  with  sales  and  donations  of 
property;  they  provide  valuable  information  on 
the  topography  and  prosopography  of  Mace- 
donia.  The  will  of  Kale  Pakouriane  (of  1090) 
contains  a  long  list  of  liturgical  vessels  and  textiles 
given  to  the  monastery.  Iveron’s  Iibrary  preserves 
a  major  collection  of  337  Byz.  MSS,  in  addition 
to  86  Georgian  MSS,  including  unique  hagio- 
graphical  codices.  The  most  important  Byz.  books 
are  cod.  463,  a  lavishly  illustrated  i2th-C.  copy  of 
Barlaam  and  Ioasaph  ( Treasures  2:60— gi,  306— 
23),  and  the  i3th-C.  Gospel  book  cod.  5  (ibid. 
34-53.  296-303)- 

The  katholikon,  which  has  undergone  numerous 
restorations  and  modifications,  was  originally  built 
in  980-83  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  surviving 
Christian  structures  on  Athos.  Dedicated  to  the 
Virgin,  it  is  a  cross-in-square  church,  with  side 
chapels  added  later.  Its  pavement  probably  dates 
to  the  mid-i  ìth  C. 

sources.  J.  Lefort  et  al.,  Actes  d’lviron,  I.  Des  origines  au 
milieu  du  XIe  siècle  (Paris  1985).  Dölger,  Sechs  Praktiha. 
Dölger,  Schati.  35-38,  43-47,  69-71,  153-170,  180-84, 
i93-209.  230-32,  234-50,  255-61,  263-79,  292-308.  (For 
ed.  of  vita  of  John  and  Euthymios,  see  Euthymios  the 
Iberian.) 

lit.  BK  41  (1983) — entire  issue  devoted  to  ì.oooth 
anniversary  of  foundation  of  Iveron.  Lampros,  Athos  2:1  — 


279.  R.  Blake,  “Catalogue  des  manuscrits  géorgiens  de  la 
bib!iothèque  de  la  laure  d’Iviron  au  Mont  Athos,”  fiOC3  8 
(28)  (1931-32)  289-361;  9  (29)  (1933-34)  114-59,  225- 
71.  -A.M.T.,  A.C. 

IVEROPOULOS,  JOHN.  See  Petritzos  Mon- 

ASTERY. 

IVORY  (êXé<j>a<;),  made  from  elephant  tusks,  the 
principal  organic  material  used  in  the  creation  of 
ceremonial  and  useful  objects,  icons,  and  appli- 
qués  for  furniture  and  doors.  Dependent  on  com- 
merce  with  Africa  and  India,  the  availability  of 
ivory  varied  greatly,  although  the  appeal  of  its 
exotic  origin  and  lustrous  nature  never  waned. 
Its  reputation  in  late  antiquity  as  an  imperial 
material  is  indicated  by  the  barbarian  offering  of 
a  giant  tusk  on  the  Barberini  ivory.  In  fact,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  qth  C.  until  at  least  the  mid- 
6th,  ivory  was  relatively  cheap:  in  Diocletian’s 
Price  Edict,  íts  cost  per  pound  is  one-fortieth 
that  of  an  equívalent  weight  in  silver. 

Abundant  statuettes,  casrets  and  boxes  for 
medications  and  other  items,  and  decorative 
plaques  were  carved  in  Egypt  and  exported,  as 
were  the  8  stools  and  14  chairs  sent  by  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  to  the  court  of  Theodosios  II.  Egypt 
as  a  source  of  worked  ivory  (as  against  bone 
carving),  which  is  attested  by  both  papyri  and 
excavations,  had  been  contested  but  is  now  con- 
firmed  by  finds  at  Abü  Mlnâ  (J.  Engemann,  JbAChr 
30  [1987]  172—186).  By  the  4th  C.  ivory  was  also 
carved  in  Constantinople.  An  edict  of  337  ( Cod . 
Theod.  XIII  4.2)  includes  ivory  workers  in  a  list  of 
artisans  who  were  exempted  from  civil  obligations 
so  that  they  might  improve  their  craft  and  teach 
it  to  their  children — a  clause  that  suggests  the 
means  by  which  techniques  were  transmitted.  The 
widespread  manufacture  of  ivory  diptychs  is  ap- 
parent  from  an  edict  of  384  (ibid.  XV  9. 1 )  forbid- 
ding  all  but  ordinary  consuls  to  issue  them.  While 
many  consular  diptychs  can  be  ascribed  with  cer- 
tainty  to  Constantinople,  the  place  of  origin  of 
the  cathedra  of  Maximian  and  the  so-called  five- 
part  diptychs  remains  disputed,  as  does  that  of 
the  scores  of  surviving  pyxides  (see  pyxis)  deco- 
rated  with  pagan  or  Christian  subjects.  While  the 
consular  diptychs  can  be  precisely  dated,  other 
pre-Justinianic  ivories  cannot. 

It  is  probable  that  Constantinople’s  access  to 
ivory  was  disrupted  in  the  late  6th  and  7th  C. 
There  is  no  evidence  for  ivory  carving  in  the 
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ensuing  “Dark  Age,”  although  such  activity  has 
been  claimed  for  Christian  workshops  in  Syria- 
Palestine.  When  the  ivory  trade  resumed — possi- 
bly  no  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Leo  VI — East 
Africa  was  in  Arab  hands.  Thereafter,  ivory  was 
a  coveted  substance,  used  in  the  fabrication  of  far 
fewer  types  of  objects  than  before  the  7th  C.  and 
generally  reserved  for  sacro-polidcal  emblems  and 
ecclesiastical  artifacts.  The  aulic  connecdons  of 
the  material  are  epitomized  in  a  relief  in  Moscow 
(Goldschmidt-Weitzmann,  Elfenbeinskulpt.  II,  no. 
35),  apparently  made  in  direct  response  to  the 
beginning  of  Constandne  VII’s  sole  rule  in  945. 
The  dates  of  other  pieces  with  imperial  images 
and/or  inscriptions  are  disputed,  but  their  func- 
tion  is  perhaps  indicated  by  three  reladvely  large 
triptychs.  Few  in  number  compared  to  the  more 
than  200  smaller  icons  that  survive,  they  are  much 
more  elaborately  carved  and  may  have  been  re- 
vered  in  private  chapels  of  the  imperial  court  and 
the  urban  elite.  The  only  ivory  staurotheke  (ibid., 
II,  no.77)  has  a  later  inscription  that  says  it  was 
used  by  an  emperor  Nikephoros  (Botaneiates?)  to 
put  the  barbarians  to  flight. 

Many  ivories  were  sent  to  the  West,  where  they 
were  applied  to  the  covers  of  books,  the  contents 
of  which  provide  termini  ante  quem  for  these  plaques. 
Such  exports  continued  until  ample  Western  ac- 
cess  to  raw  ivory,  occurring  in  and  after  the  1  ìth 
C.,  put  an  end  to  this  commerce.  No  Byz.  pieces 
have  been  shown  to  belong  to  the  i2th  C.,  a 
period  when  emperors  and  other  dignitaries  com- 
missioned  their  portraits  in  other  expensive  ma- 
terials.  This  absence  suggests  that  supplies  of  ivory 
were  diverted  at  their  source  to  the  West.  Substi- 
tutes  were  then  prized:  John  Tzetzes  records  his 
gratitude  for  a  “Russian-carved”  inkwell  (or  ink- 
stand?)  made  of  walrus  (or  narwhal)  tusk  that  he 
received  from  Leo,  metropolitan  of  Dorostolon 
(J.  Shepard,  ByzF  6  [1979]  215-21).  Only  one 
object  with  imperial  likenesses,  a  tiny  circuíar  box 
at  Dumbarton  Oaks  that  depicts  members  of  the 
family  of  John  VIII,  can  be  attributed  with  con- 
fidence  to  Palaiologan  craftsmen. 

No  ivories  are  listed  in  preserved  wills  and  very 
few  in  monastic  inventories  and  typira.  Nothing 
is  known  of  modes  of  production.  Since  the  cor- 
pus  of  Goldschmidt  and  Weitzmann,  pieces  dated 
to  the  ìoth  and  1  ìth  C.  have  been  divided  into 
five  groups,  supposed  to  be  the  products  of  dif- 
ferent  ateliers,  but  there  is  no  basis  on  which  to 
assume  the  existence  of  workshops  in  this  medium 


other  than  the  fact  that  craft  practices  were  trans- 
mitted  to  successive  generations.  That  ivory  work- 
ers  also  carved  bone  and  steatite  is  a  more  plau- 
sible  hypothesis,  given  the  technical,  iconographical, 
and  formal  resemblance  between  products  in  these 
three  media.  A  late  reference  to  ivory  is  made  by 
Anna  Komnene  (An.Komn.  1 : 1 12.2  ìf)  who  com- 
pares  the  grace  of  her  mother’s  hands  to  ivory 
carved  by  some  artificer.  For  this  workman  she 
uses  the  generic  term  technites,  whereas  in  late 
antiquity  this  craft  had  been  practiced  by  special- 
ists  known  as  elephantourgoi. 

lit.  W.F.  Volbach,  Elfenbetruirbeiten  der  Spälantike  und  des 
frühen  Mittelalters3  (Mainz  1976).  A.  Goldsdimidt,  K.  Weitz- 
mann,  Die  bywntinischen  Elfenbeinskulpturen  des  X.—XIII. 
Jahrhunderls,  2  vols.  (Berlin  1930-34;  rp.  1979).  A.  Cutler, 
The  Craft  of  lvory  (Washington,  D.C.,  1985).  J.-P.  Caillet, 
“L’origine  des  derniers  ivoires  antiques,"  Revue  de  l’Art  72 
G986)  7_15-  -A.C. 


IZBORNIKI  (lit.  “Selections”)  of  1073  and  107Ö» 
the  two  earliest  extant  dated  nonliturgical  MSS 
from  Rus’;  also  known  as  the  Izbomiki  of  Svjatoslav 
(i.e.,  Jaroslavic  of  Kiev,  1073—76)  from  the  eulogy 
in  the  1073  MS  and  the  colophon  in  the  1076  MS. 
The  1073  Izbornik  (Moscow,  Hist.  Mus.  Sinod. 
Sobr.  1043)  ccmtains  a  translation  of  a  Greek 
florilegium  close  to  that  of  Vat.  gr.  423  and 
Paris,  B.N.  Coisl.  gr.  120.  The  1073  MS  is  one  of 
more  than  20  MSS  of  this  translation.  The  core 
of  the  work  is  a  version  of  the  Erotapohrisis  as- 
cribed  to  Anastasios  of  Sinai.  This  is  flanked  by 
briefer  theological,  rhetorical,  and  chronological 
articles  by,  for  example,  Michael  Synkellos,  Theo- 
dore  of  Raithou,  George  Choiroboskos,  and  Patr. 
Nikephoros  I.  Its  prototype  was  Bulgarian:  the 
enhomion  to  Svjatoslav  was  originally  addressed  to 
Tsar  Symeon  of  Bulgaria  (but  cf.  L.P.  Zukov- 
skaja,  ed.,  Drevnerusskij  literaturnyj  jazyk  v  ego  ot- 
nosenii  k  staroslavjanskomu  [Moscow  1987]  45—62). 

The  1076  lzbomik  (Lenmgrad,  Publ.  Lib.,  So- 
branie  Ermitaznoe  20)  is  the  only  complete  MS  of 
its  type  and  does  not  reflect  an  equivalent  Byz. 
fiorilegium.  Rather  it  contains  extracts  from  pre- 
vious  Slavonic  translations,  at  least  in  part  via 
previous  Slavonic  compilations  (including  pas- 
sages  from  the  fiorilegium  represented  in  the  1073 
Izbomik).  In  character  it  is  gnomic  and  hortatory, 
with  substantial  segments  of,  for  example,  Ec- 
clesiasticus,  the  Centuria  ascribed  to  Patr.  Genna- 
dios  I,  the  Sententiae  ascribed  to  Hesychios  of 
Jerusalem,  John  Klimax,  Agapetos,  and  Afo- 
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phthegmata  Patrum.  Some  of  its  sources  are 
unidentifìed,  and  its  provenance — Kievan  or  Bul- 
garian — is  disputed. 

ed.  Izbornik  Svjaloslava  iojj  goda.  Faksimil'noe  iidanie 
(Moscow  1983).  Izbornik  iojó  goda,  ed.  S.I.  Kotkov  (Moscow 

1965)- 

lit.  Izbornik  Svjatoslava  10 jj  g.,  ed.  B.A.  Rybakov  (Mos- 
cow  1977).  H.G.  Lunt,  “On  the  Izbornik  of  1073,”  'n 
Okeanos  359—76.  W.R.  Veder,  “The  Izbomtk  of  John  the 
Sinner,"  in  Polata  künigopis'naja  8  (June  1983)  15-37. 

-S.C.F. 


IZMARAGD  (from  Gr.  o-p.âpa-y8oç,  “emerald”), 
a  compendium  of  ethical  instruction  compiled  in 
Rus’,  probably  in  the  early  t4th  C.,  initially  in  88 
chapters.  The  precepts  in  Izmaragd,  aimed  mainly 
at  laymen  and  priests,  concern  the  life  of  a  Chris- 
tian  in  society:  marriage,  work,  relations  with  au- 
thority,  charity,  and  the  blessings  derived  from 
reading.  The  sources  of  Izmaragd  overlap  with 
those  of  other  SIavonic  compilations  (the  Izbor- 


niki  of  1073  and  1076,  Zlatostruj,  Zlatoust) 
and  include  translated  extracts  from  pseudo- 
Chrysostom,  the  Cenluria  ascribed  to  Patr.  Gen- 
nadios  I,  the  Pandektes  of  Antiochos  and  of  Ni- 
KON  OF  THE  BlACK  MOUNTAIN,  EpHREM  THE  SYR- 

ian,  Anastasios  of  Sinai,  pseudo-Athanasios, 
Ecclesiasticus,  the  vita  of  Niphon  of  Constantia, 
and  Barlaam  and  Ioasaph.  hmaragd  also  contains 
works  ascribed  to  Ririll  of  Turov,  Feodosij  of 
PeCera,  and  Serapion  of  Vi.adimir.  A  second 
version  in  165  chapters  probably  dates  from  the 
late  1 5th  C.  It  draws  on  a  similar  range  of  sources 
(though  only  50  chapters  are  borrowed  directly 
from  the  first  version),  with  additional  material 
from  Palladios,  John  Moschos,  and  the  Dia- 
logues  of  Gregory  I  the  Great. 

lit.  V.A.  Jakovlev,  K  literatumoj  istorii  drevnerusskich  sbor- 
nikov.  Opyl  izsìèdovanija  “hmaragda"  (Odessa  1893;  rp.  Leipzig 
1974).  V.P.  Adrianova-Perec,  “K  voprosu  o  kruge  ctenija 
drevnerusskogo  pisatelja,”  TODRL  28  (1974)  3-29-  O.V. 
Tvorogov,  "Izmaragd,”  TODRL  39  (1985)  249-53.  Fedo- 
tov,  Mind  2:36—112.  -S.C.F. 


JABALA,  the  first  attested  Ghassanid  chief  in  the 
service  of  Byz.;  died  ca.528.  Around  500  he  ap- 
peared  as  a  warrior  in  occupation  of  the  island  of 
Iotabe,  which  had  been  captured  in  the  reign  of 
Leo  I  by  Amorresos.  After  hard-fought  battles, 
Romanos,  the  energetic  doux  of  Palestine,  was  able 
to  force  Jabala  out  of  lotabe  and  restore  Byz. 
rule.  In  the  general  settlement  with  the  Arab 
tribes  who  attacked  the  frontier,  Anastasios  I  con- 
cluded  a  peace  with  the  Ghassânids  in  502  that 
made  them  the  dominant  federate  group  in  Or- 
iens.  Jabala  remained  the  principal  figure  in  Byz.- 
Arab  relations  for  another  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  Ghassänids  became  staunch  Monophysites,  a 
fact  reflected  ín  the  appearance  of  the  Mono- 
physite  firebrand  Simeon  of  Beth-Arsham  at  Ja- 
bala’s  camp  in  Jäbiya  ca.520,  invoking  the  exten- 
sion  of  aid  to  the  Christians  of  Najrän  and  South 
Arabia.  Jabala  probably  died  at  the  battle  of  Than- 
nuris  (528)  while  fighting  in  the  Byz.  army  against 
the  Persians. 

lit.  I.  Shahid,  The  Martyrs  of  Najran  (Brussels  1971) 
272—76.  -I.A.Sh. 


JACOB  BARADAEUS  (BapaÔaîoç,  Syr.  Bur- 
de’ana,  “man  in  ragged  clothes”),  Monophysite 
bishop  of  Edessa  (from  542/3);  born  Teüa,  Os- 
rhoene,  ca.500,  died  Rasion,  near  the  Syro- 
Egyptian  frontier,  30  July  578.  He  was  the  orga- 
nizer  of  the  Monophysite  church,  called  Jacobite 
after  him.  In  527/8  the  monk  Jacob  went  to  Con- 
stantinople,  where  he  became  a  favorite  of  the 
empress  Theodora  and  also  gained  the  support 
of  the  Arab  chieftain  Hârith  ibn-Jabala  (Are- 
thas).  When  Ephraim  of  Antioch  (527—45) 
launched  a  severe  attack  against  the  Monophys- 
ites,  Theodora  urged  Theodosios,  Monophysite 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  to  consecrate  two  bishops 
in  Syria  to  counterbalance  Ephraim’s  acdvities — 
Theodore  in  Bostra  and  Jacob  in  Edessa  (542/3). 

According  to  John  of  Ephesus  (PO  19:154), 
Jacob’s  diocese  extended  over  most  of  the  East, 
where  the  Monophysite  cause  had  been  severely 
weakened  by  Jusdnian’s  persecudon.  Jacob  was 


tireless  in  his  missionary  acdvity,  appointing  Mon- 
ophysite  bishops  in  many  cities,  including  Chios, 
Ephesus,  and  Andoch.  Although  much  of  his  work 
was  in  Asia  Minor  and  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  most  of  the  bishops  were  drawn 
from  Syrian  monasteries,  giving  the  Monophysite 
hierarchy  a  distinctly  Syrian  character.  Justinian 
attempted  to  arrest  Jacob,  but  he  was  frequently 
in  disguise  (hence  his  sobriquet)  and  was  never 
caught.  Some  of  Jacob’s  letters,  written  originally 
in  Greek,  have  survived  in  Syriac. 

ed.  See  CPG,  vol.  3,  nos.  7170— gg. 

lit.  H.G.  Kleyn,  Jacobus  Baradaeüs  de  stichter  der  syrische 
monophysietische  kerk  (Leiden  1882).  D.D.  Bundy,  "Jacob 
Baradaeus.  The  State  of  Research,”  Muséon  gi  (1978)  45- 
86.  E.  Honigmann,  Eveques  el  évêchés  monophysites  d’Asie 
antérieure  au  VIe  siècle  (Louvain  1951)  157—245.  A.  van 
Roez  in  Grillmeier-Bacht,  Chalkedon  2:339—60.  -T.E.G. 

JACOBITES,  Syrian  Monophysites,  followers  of 
Jacob  Baradaeus.  Although  Monophysitism  had 
individual  followers  from  the  time  of  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  the  movement  was  not  given  firm 
institutional  form  undi  the  missionary  activity  of 
Jacob  Baradaeus  beginning  ca.542.  The  Jacobite 
church  traced  its  roots  to  Patr.  Theodosios  of 
Alexandria  (535-66),  who  consecrated  Jacob.  Al- 
though  many  Jacobite  churches  were  established 
in  Asia  Minor  and  the  Aegean  Islands,  the  hier- 
archy  of  the  church  was  made  up  largely  of  Syrian 
monks  who  brought  with  them  their  language  and 
spiritual  ideals.  Jacobite  missionaries  spread  their 
teachings  as  far  as  Persia,  but  their  real  centers 
were  the  villages  and  monasteries  of  Syria.  and 
many  bishops  lived  in  desert  monasteries  rather 
than  cities.  The  Jacobite  church  survived  the  Per- 
sian  and  Islamic  conquests,  although  with  de- 
creased  numbers,  into  modern  times. 

LIT.  Frend,  Monophysite  Mooement  285-87,  318-20,  326. 
S.P.  Rawerau,  Die  jakobitische  Kirche  im  Zeitalter  der  syrischen 
Renaissance  (Berlin  1955).  -T.E.G. 

JACOB  OF  SARUG  (or  Serugh),  Syriac  poet  and 
theologian;  born  Curtam,  near  Sarug  on  the  Eu- 
phrates,  ca.451,  died  Batnan  29?  Nov.  521.  Edu- 
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cated  in  the  Nestorian  school  of  Edessa,  he  never- 
theless  became  a  follower  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria. 
He  served  as  chorepiskopos  in  the  district  of  Sarug 
and  in  519  was  elected  bishop  of  Batnan.  Jacob’s 
religious  creed  was  attacked  by  his  contemporar- 
ies:  Nestorian  chroniclers  characterized  him  as  a 
turncoat  who  accepted  the  beliefs  of  the  ruling 
emperor  (P.  Rrüger,  OstkSt  13  [1964]  15—32);  an 
anonymous  Monophysite  accused  Jacob  of  falling 
at  the  end  of  his  life  into  a  horrible  heresy,  that 
is,  the  creed  of  Chalcedon  (P.  Rrüger  in  Weg- 
zeichen  [Würzburg  1971]  245-52).  In  his  works 
Jacob  did  not  follow  the  final  formula  of  Chalce- 
don  but  taught  that  the  incarnate  Christ  was  “one 
nature  out  of  two.” 

A  prolific  author,  Jacob  left  homilies  in  prose 
and  verse  as  well  as  numerous  letters;  not  all  of 
these  have  survived.  He  interpreted  Scripture  in 
an  allegorical  or  typological  manner:  Moses  had 
to  place  a  veil  over  his  face  after  the  Theophany 
on  Mt.  Sinai  because  the  Israelites  were  not  ma- 
ture  enough  to  receive  the  divine  truth;  it  was 
removed,  according  to  Jacob,  after  the  Incarna- 
tion  that  allowed  the  world  to  see  the  Son  of  God 
openly  (S.  Brock,  Sobornost  3  [1981]  70—85).  The 
theme  of  the  Incarnation  attracted  Jacob:  he  per- 
ceived  ìt  symbolically  as  “three  wombs”:  Mary’s 
womb,  the  womb  of  the  Jordan  (baptism),  and 
the  womb  of  Sheol  (death,  or  the  baptism  on  the 
cross),  and  discovered  the  prefigurations  of  these 
baptisms  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  (S.  Brock, 
OrChrAn  205  [1976]  325-47).  A  man  of  Christian 
culture,  Jacob  strongly  opposed  any  remnants  of 
classical  civilization  and  sharply  criticized  theatri- 
cal  performances  (W.  Cramer,  JbAChr  23  [1980] 
96-107). 

ED.  Homiliae  Selectae,  ed.  P.  Bedjan,  5  vols.  (Paris  1905- 
10).  Six  homélies  festales  en  prose,  ed.  F.  Rilliet  (Turnhout- 
Brepols  1986).  Epistulae,  ed.  G.  Olinder  [=  CSCO,  Scripto- 
res  Syri,  57]  (Paris  1937). 

lit.  A.  Vööbus,  Handschriftliche  Überlieferung  der  Memre- 
Dichtung  des  Ja’qob  von  Serug,  4  vols.  (Louvain  1973-80).  T. 
Jansma,  “Die  Christologie  Jaltobs  von  Serugh,”  Muséon  78 
(1965)  5-46.  P.  Peeters,  “Jacques  de  Saroug,  appartient-il 
à  ìa  secte  monophysite?”  AB  66  (1948)  134-98.  Chesnut, 
Three  Christologies  1 13-41.  -T.E.G. 

JACOB’S  LADDER,  a  ladder  ascending  to  heaven 
seen  by  the  Hebrew  patriarch  Jacob  during  his 
dream  (Gen  28:10—22).  John  Chrysostom  (PG 
59:454— 55)>  Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus  ( Hisloire  des 
moines  de  Syrie,  ed.  P.  Canivet,  A.  Leroy-Mol- 


inghen,  vol.  2  [Paris  1979]  216,  ch.27. 1 .4-5),  and 
others  interpreted  it  as  a  metaphor  for  the  ascent 
to  God.  As  an  image  for  the  Virgin,  it  figures  in 
the  Ahathistos  Hymn;  the  biblical  account  was 
read  at  the  Great  Feasts  of  the  Virgin  (Birth, 
Annunciation,  Dormition). 

Representation  in  Art.  The  ladder  was  illus- 
trated  already  by  the  4th  C.,  for  example,  at  Dura 
Europos  and  the  Via  Latina  catacomb,  and  ap- 
pears  in  5th-  and  6th-C.  Genesis  MSS  and  the 
Octateuchs.  It  was  the  explicit  model  for  illus- 
trations  to  the  Heaoenly  Ladder  of  John  Ki.imax, 
and  icons  based  on  this  text.  Jacob  is  shown  as- 
cending  the  ladder  on  the  Brescia  Casket  (Vol- 
bach,  Elfenbeinarbeiten,  no.  107),  depicting  the  as- 
cent  to  God  rather  than  the  details  of  the  Old 
Testament  account.  In  Palaiologan  painting  (e.g., 
in  the  Chora)  the  ladder  appears  as  a  prefigura- 
tion  of  the  Virgin  (S.  Der  Nersessian  in  Under- 
wood,  Kariye  Djami  4:334—36). 

lit.  K.  Wessel,  RBK  3:519-25.  C.M.  Rauffmann,  LCI 
2:370-83.  M.  Putscher,  “Die  Himmelsleiter.  Venvandlung 
eines  Traums  in  der  Geschichte.”  Clio  medica  13.1  (1078) 
13-37.  -J.H.L.,  C.B.T. 

JAMES  (’  Iókm)3oç).  Three  individuals  named  James 
were  associated  with  Jesus;  as  a  result  there  has 
been  confusion  over  their  identities.  (1)  The  apos- 
tle  James  Major  (“the  Great”),  the  son  of  Zebedee, 
was  the  elder  brother  of  the  apostle  John;  he 
preached  in  Palestine,  was  beheaded,  and  was 
commemorated  on  15  Nov.  and  30  Apr.  (2)  The 
apostle  James  Minor  (“the  Less”),  son  of  Al- 
phaeus,  was  martyred  by  clubbing  and  was  com- 
memorated  on  9  Oct.  (3)  James,  the  “brother  of 
the  Lord”  ( adelphotheos ),  was  Christ’s  half-brother. 
He  became  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was 
martyred  when  the  Jews  pulled  him  from  the 
height  of  the  Temple,  and  was  commemorated 
on  23  Oct.  The  last  two  Jameses  are  sometimes 
conflated. 

The  Epistle  of  St.  James  in  the  New  Testament 
is  usually  attributed  to  James  adelphotheos’,  John 
Chrysostom  wrote  a  commentary  on  this  epistle 
(PG  64:1039-52).  Several  other  works  were  as- 
cribed  to  this  James:  the  Protoevangelion  of 
James,  a  homily  on  the  Dormition  (actually  a  com- 
pilation  of  John  I,  archbishop  of  Thessalonike 
[M.  Jugie,  PO  19  (1926)  344-438]),  and  a  dia- 
logue  with  John  the  Theologian  on  the  departure 
of  the  soul  ( Anecdota  graeco-byzantina  [Moscow  1893], 
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ed.  A.  Vassiliev,  317—22).  The  ancient  liturgy  of 
St.  James  is  also  traditionally  ascribed  to  the  brother 
of  the  Lord.  James  was  praised  by  various  authors, 
including  Andrew  of  Crete,  Hippolytos  of  Thebes, 
and  Niketas  Paphlagon.  The  center  of  his  cult  in 
Constantinople  was  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
in  Chalkoprateia. 

Representation  in  Art.  James  the  adelphotheos, 
although  not  an  apostle,  was  conflated  with  them 
in  artistic  representations:  James  Major  and  James 
Minor  often  wear  his  episcopal  robes,  and  his 
white  hair  sometimes  replaces  their  brown  hair. 
The  figure  of  James  Major — known  with  his 
brother,  John,  as  “thunder-voiced” — illustrates 
Psalm  76:19  in  several  marginal  Psalters;  here, 
as  in  the  scene  of  their  calling,  both  are  beardless 
youths.  In  the  scene  of  the  Transfiguration, 
James  Major  is  brown-haired;  it  is  as  a  mature 
man  with  brown  hair  and  beard  that  he  is  shown 
preaching  at  Psalm  19  in  the  marginal  Psalters 
and  at  his  martyrdom  in  a  MS  in  Paris  (B.N.  gr. 
102 — H.  Ressler,  DOP  27  [1973]  pl- 1 )- 

lit.  R.A.  Lipsius,  Die  apohryphen  Apostelgeschichten  und 
Apostellegenden,  vol.  2.2  (Braunschweig  1883—84)  201—57. 
F.  Halkin,  “Une  notice  byzantine  de  l’apôtre  saint  Jacques, 
frère  de  saint  Jean,"  Biblica  64  (1983)  565—70.  BHG  7637— 
766Ì.  — J.I.,  A.R.,  A.W.C. 


JAMES  OF  KOKKINOBAPHOS  (an  unidenti- 
fied  monastery),  the  author,  probably  of  the  i2th 
C.,  of  six  homilies  on  the  Virgin.  Nothing  is  known 
of  his  life.  A.  Kirpicnikov  ( Letopis’  2  [1. 892]  255— 
80)  identified  him  with  another  James,  the  author 
of  letters  addressed  to  the  sebastokratorissa  Irene 
Romnene;  this  identification  remains  debatable. 
The  homilies  are  devoted  to  the  life  of  the  Virgin 
from  her  conception  to  her  vísitation  with  Eliza- 
beth.  They  are  preserved  in  two  deluxe  MSS, 
Paris,  B.N.  gr.  1208  and  Vat.  gr.  1 162,  probably 
from  the  second  quarter  of  the  i2th  C.,  which 
were  profusely  illustrated  by  the  major  atelier 
then  active  in  Constantinople.  Their  numerous 
initials,  both  floral  and  zoomorphic,  and  their 
elaborate  headpieces  are  hallmarks  of  this  atelier, 
which  also  produced  the  Codex  Ebnerianus. 

ED.  PG  127:543—700. 

lit.  E.M.  Jeffreys,  “The  Sevastokratorissa  Eirene  as  Lit- 
erary  Patroness:  The  Monk  Iakovos,”yÖB  32.3  (1982)  63- 
71.  J.C.  Anderson,  “The  Seraglio  Octateuch  and  the  Kok- 
kinobaphos  Master,”  DOP  36  (1982)  83-114.  Anderson, 
“Sinai.  Gr.  339.”  — R.S.N.,  A.K. 


JANISSARIES  (yLafÍT^apot).  According  to  the 
traditional  etymology,  a  term  deriving  from  the 
Turkish  yeni  çeri,  “new  army,”  which  was  the  Ot- 
toman  sultan’s  personal  army  or  Kapikullan  (lit. 
“slaves  of  the  Porte’j,  the  troops  of  the  palace. 
The  army  of  the  Janissaries  was  the  result  of  the 
devshirme  (Turk.  “collection,  recruiting”),  an  Ot- 
toman  institution,  namely  the  periodical  levy  of 
Christian  boys  living  within  the  sultan’s  territories 
(dhimmi)  for  training  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  Jan- 
issaries  and  later  to  enter  palace  service  or  the 
administration.  The  same  term  is  used  in  the 
earliest  Ottoman  sources  with  the  meaning  of 
pencih,  that  is,  the  collection  of  the  fifth  part  of 
the  prisoners,  an  old  Islamic  institution,  called  by 
the  Byz.  irép,iTTov  (Kantakouzenos)  or  irevTa- 
poipia  (Chalkokondyles)  and  by  the  Latins  pen- 
dameria  (Veneto-Cretan  text  of  1402).  The  earliest 
reference  to  the  devshirme  as  an  institution  applied 
to  the  sultan’s  subjects  appears  in  the  Life  of  St. 
Philotheos  of  Athos,  apparently  composed  in 
the  second  half  of  the  i4th  C.  (B.  Papoulia,  SüdostF 
22  [1963]  259—80),  and  in  a  sermon  of  Isidore 
Glabas,  metropolitan  of  Thessalonike,  delivered 
in  !395  (S-  Vryonis,  Speculum  31  [1956]  433-43). 
The  Greek  term  gianitmroi  also  designated  the 
Christian  guards  of  the  Byz.  emperor  ca.1437.  In 
that  case  it  probably  constituted  the  Greek  ren- 
dering  of  the  Latin  or  neo-Latin  ginetari,  giane- 
taiio,  janizzeri,  etc. 

lit.  Moravcsik,  Byiantinoturcica  2:iiof,  113.  G.T.  Den- 
nis,  “Three  Reports  from  Crete  on  the  Situation  in  Ro- 
mania,  1401  —  1402,”  StVen  12  (1970)  243-65.  V.L.  Ménage, 
£/2  2:210—13.  ldem,  “Some  Notes  on  the  Devshirme,” 
BSOAS  29  (1966)  64—78.  E.A.  Zachariadou,  “Les  janis- 
saires’  de  l’empereur  byzantin,”  in  Studia  turcologica  memo- 
riae  Alexii  Bombaci  dicata  (Naples  1982)591-97.  -E.A.Z. 

JARMÍ,  AL-,  more  fully  Muslim  ibn  Abî  Muslim 
al-Jarmî,  Arab  official  and  warrior  who  wrote 
books  on  Byz.  based  on  information  obtaincd  as 
a  prisoner  of  war;  fl.  gth  C.  His  biography  is  only 
known  from  al-MAs'ÜDl,  who  describes  him  as  an 
eminent  man  in  the  Arab-Byz.  frontier  region. 
He  was  captured  by  the  Byz.  ca.837  and  was 
released  in  845.  His  writings  on  Byz.  are  now  lost. 
They  were  used  by  ibn  Khurdädbeh,  Qudâma, 
and  al-Mas'üdl  (and  probably  ibn  al-Faqíh,  ca.900). 
According  to  al-Mas'üdî  (Tanbîh  191),  al-Jarmî 
was  well  informed  on  Byz.  His  writings  dealt  with 
historical,  political,  administrative,  topographical, 
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and  strategic  matters  as  well  as  the  northern 
neighbors  of  Byz.  Al-Jarmfs  description  of  Byz. 
themes  and  other  aspects  of  the  Byz.  army  and 
administration  are  extremely  accurate  and  de- 
tailed,  forming  the  core  of  practically  all  such 
accounts  in  Arab  geographers.  Of  special  impor- 
tance  are  his  descriptions  of  routes  into  Byz.  Asia 
Minor  and  practical  instructions  on  the  suitable 
times  for  raids  into  Byz.  territory. 

lit.  W.  Treadgold,  “Remarks  on  the  Work  of  Al-Jarmî 
on  Byzantium,”  RS  44  (1983)  205-12.  F.  Winkelmann, 
“Probleme  der  Inforrnationen  des  al-ôarmi  über  die  by- 
zantinischen  Provinzen,"  BS  43  (1982)  i8-2g.  Miquel,  Géo- 
graphie  i:xviii,  2:391-95.  A.  Shboul,  Al-Mas'údí  and  His 
World  (London  1979)  234.  -A.Sh.,  A.M.T. 

JAROSLAV  ('  Iepotr0\á/3oç),  prince  of  Kiev;  son 
of  Vladimir  I  of  Kiev;  baptismal  name  George; 
born  978,  died  Kiev  20  Feb.  1054.  Victorious  in 
his  war  for  the  succession,  Jaroslav  became  the 
ruler  of  all  Rus’  in  1036.  In  1037  he  began  to 
construct  the  new  city  of  Kìev  on  the  Constantin- 
opolitan  pattern,  with  its  own  “Golden  Gate”  and 
stone  churches.  The  Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia  (see 
Kiev)  contains  a  fragmentary  fresco  of  the  foun- 
der  Jaroslav  and  his  family.  His  victory  over  the 
Pechenegs  turned  their  main  raids  toward  the 
Danube  and  the  Byz.  provinces.  In  1043  he  sent 
a  naval  expedition  of  about  400  vessels  and  up  to 
20,000  men  against  Constantinople;  defeated  in 
the  Bosporos  by  the  Byz.  general  Theophanes, 
the  fleet  returned  home  with  serious  losses.  Six 
thousand  warriors  lost  their  boats,  but  reached 
shore  and  were  taken  prisoner;  many  were  blinded. 
The  attack  on  Constantinople  can  be  seen  as  either 
a  belated  attempt  to  support  George  Maniares 
or  a  trade  conflict.  The  peace  treaty  of  1046 
restored  the  alliance,  sealed  by  the  marriage  of 
Constantine  IX’s  daughter  to  Jaroslav’s  son,  Vse- 
volod. 

In  1051,  after  Jaroslav  nominated  Ilarion  as 
metropolitan  of  Kiev,  the  bishops  of  the  Russian 
eparchy  elected  and  consecrated  him,  basing  their 
action  on  the  Nomoranon  of  Fourteen  Titles. 
Although  they  ignored  the  designative  and  con- 
secratory  rights  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple,  Byz.  jurisdiction  itself  was  not  in  question 
since,  no  later  than  1054,  a  Greek  named  Ephraim 
who  bore  the  title  of  protoproedros  ton  protosynhellon 
was  metropolitan  of  Kiev. 

lit.  Shepard,  “Russians  Attack.”  Poppe,  Christian  Russia, 
pts.IV  (1981),  15—66;  V  (1972),  5-31.  -An.P. 


JEREMIAH  (’I epe/i.taç),  one  of  the  four  great 
prophets,  also  considered  to  be  the  author  of  the 
Old  Testament  Book  of  Lamentations;  feastday  j 
May  or  4  Nov.  (Halkin,  infra  111).  Origen  wrote 
commentaries  on  both  books  (Jeremiah  and  Lam- 
entations),  offering  an  allegorical  rather  than  a 
“historical”  interpretation;  thus  in  some  cases  (e.g., 
Werke  3  2  [1983]  5.8)  he  discarded  the  exegesis  of 
Jeremiah  as  a  reference  to  Christ  and  insisted  on 
explaining  his  words  as  allusions  to  mankind’s 
moral  infamy.  After  John  Chrysostom  and  esp. 
Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus,  the  image  of  Jeremiah  as 
prophet  of  Chríst’s  advent  became  entrenched  in 
Byz.  I  he  Synaxarion  of  Constantinople  and  the  im- 
perial  Menologion  of  the  nth  C.  (Halkin,  infra) 
have  Jeremiah  announce  to  the  Egyptian  priests 
the  fall  of  their  idols  and  the  birth  of  the  Savior 
in  the  manger.  Byz.  legend  ascribed  to  Jeremiah 
a  miraculous  power  to  expel  asps  (identifìed  as 
crocodiles).  He  is  described  as  a  short  man  with  a 
sharp-pointed  beard.  His  memory  was  celebrated 
in  the  Church  of  Apostle  Peter,  near  Hagia  So- 
phia  (Janin,  Eglises  CP  398). 

Representation  in  Art.  Images  of  Jeremiah  are 
found  principally  among  the  prophets  in  monu- 
mental  art  and  in  the  Prophet  Books.  The  de- 
piction  of  Jeremiah  with  long  dark  hair  and  beard 
in  Florence  Laur.  5.9  (late  ìoth  C.)  is  one  of  the 
most  monumental  images  of  Byz.  illumination, 
but  his  book  offered  little  to  the  repertoire  of 
narrative  iconography,  even  in  contexts  such  as 
the  Sacra  Parallela. 

lit.  BHG  777—79.  Y.  Congar,  “Ecce  constitui  te  super 
gentes  et  regna  (Jér.  1.10)  ‘ìn  Geschichte  und  Gegenwart,’  ” 
in  Theologie  in  Geschichte  und  Gegenwarl  (Munich  1957)  671- 
96.  F.  Halkin,  “Le  prophète  ‘saint’  Jérémie  dans  le  méno- 
ioge  impérial  byzantin,”  Biblica  65  (1984)  111  —  1 6.  A.  Hei- 
mann,  LCI  2:387—92.  Lowden,  Prophet  Books.  H.  Belting, 
G.  Cavallo,  Die  Bibel  des  Niketas  (Wiesbaden  1979)  45. 

-J.I..  J.H.L.,  A.K. 

JERICHO  (’I epi\(n,  Hebr.  Yeriho),  ancient  city  in 
the  southern  Jordan  Valley  that  flourished  during 
the  Iate  Roman  period:  the  Madaba  mosaic  map 
represents  it  with  ramparts,  gates,  and  palm  trees. 
By  325  Jericho  was  a  bishopric.  After  the  earth- 
quake  of  551  Justinian  I  ordered  the  repair  of  its 
churches  of  Elisha  and  the  Virgin;  the  latter  is 
identified  as  a  large  6th-C.  basilica  uncovered  at 
Tell  Hassan.  The  remains  of  successive  churches 
of  the  4th— 9th  C.  were  discovered  at  Khirbat  en- 
Nitla,  as  well  as  an  8th-C.  synagogue.  The  city 
became  a  monastic  center,  with  a  hospital  and 
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several  hospices;  a  mosaic  floor  with  a  Nestorian 
inscription  was  found.  Among  the  city’s  attrac- 
tions  for  pilgrims  was  Elisha’s  spring. 

Jericho  was  destroyed  by  Persian  and  Arab  in- 
vasions  and  became  a  village:  John  Phokas  (ch.20) 
describes  the  area  as  countryside  covered  with 
gardens  and  vineyards,  but  Constantine  Ma- 
nasses  (ed.  K.  Horna,  BZ  13  [1904]  333.280—87) 
saw  only  a  stifling  sandy  valley.  The  Crusaders 
built  a  castle  and  Church  of  the  Trinity  at  Jericho. 

lit.  Abel,  Géographie  2:359!.  G.  Beer,  RE  9  (1916)  928. 
Willcinson,  Pilgrims  160.  Ovadiah,  Corpus  72-75.  EAEHL 
2:570-75.  -G.V„  Z.U.M. 


JEROME,  more  fully  Eusebius  Hieronymus,  bib- 
lical  exegete  and  translator,  saint;  born  Stridon  in 
Dalmatia  331  (Kelly)  or  ca.348,  died  Bethlehem 
30  Sept.  420.  Jerome  was  early  exposed  to  both 
classical  and  Christian  culture  at  Rome,  being 
baptized  and  studying  under  the  scholar  Donatus. 
Years  of  travel  and  asceticism  in  the  West  and 
East  followed.  He  learned  Hebrew  as  a  hermit  in 
the  Syrian  desert.  Jerome  was  ordained  at  Anti- 
och,  where  he  studied  Greek  and  heard  Apolli- 
naris  lecture.  A  visit  to  Constantinople  in  381 
acquainted  him  with  Grecory  of  Nazianzos.  Back 
in  Rome  he  became  secretary  to  Pope  Damasus 
(366—384),  also  functioning  as  spiritual  and  worldly 
adviser  to  wealthy  Roman  ladies,  such  as  Melania 
the  Younger.  After  the  death  of  Damasus,  re- 
newed  travels  ended  at  Bethlehem  where  he  ruled 
a  newly  founded  monastery  and  devoted  himself 
to  scholarship. 

Jerome’s  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Latin 
(Vulgate)  is  preeminent  among  his  writings.  Vo- 
luminous  biblical  commentaries  are  enriched  by 
the  secular  learning  brought  to  bear  on  sacred 
texts.  Equally  important  for  his  contemporaries 
were  his  De  viris  illustnbus  (On  Famous  Men)  of 
392,  a  catalog  of  135  Christian  authors,  both  Greek 
and  Latin,  from  St.  Peter  to  himself,  and  his  Latin 
paraphrase  and  expansion  of  the  Chronicle  of  Eu- 
sebios  of  Caesarea,  a  world  history  from  the 
birth  of  Abraham  to  325,  with  much  emphasis  on 
chronology  and  synchronization  of  events.  His 
many  letters  mirror  the  social  and  intellectual  life 
of  the  times.  He  also  wrote  vituperative  attacks 
on  heresies  and  heretics,  the  fruit  of  his  passionate 
involvement  against  Arianism,  Origenism,  and 
Pelagianism.  Jerome’s  famous  dream,  in  which 
God  invited  him  to  choose  between  Cicero  and 


Christianity,  crystallizes  the  dilemma  of  how  to 
reconcile  the  old  Roman  culture  with  the  new 
Christian  religion. 

ed.  PL  22-30.  Opera,  ed.  G.  Morin,  P.  Antin,  2  vols. 
(Turnhout  1958-59).  Die  Chrcmik  des  Hiercmymus,  ed.  R.W.O. 
Helm  (Berlin  1956).  Hieronymus  liber  De  viris  inlustribus,  ed. 
E.C.  Richardson  (Leipzig  1896).  Select  Letters  of  St.  Jerome, 
ed.  F.A.  Wright  (London-New  York  1933),  with  Eng.  tr. 
The  Homilies  of  Saint  Jerome,  tr.  M.L.  Ewald,  2  vols.  (Wash- 
ington,  D.C.,  1964-66).  Saint  Jerome,  Dogmatic  and  Polemical 
Works,  tr.  J.N.  Hritzu  (Washington,  D.C.,  1965). 

lit.  J.N.D.  Kelly,  Jerome:  his  Life,  Writings,  and  Contro- 
versies  (London  1975).  K.  Sugano,  Das  Rombild  des  Hierony- 
mus  (Franlcfurt  1983).  D.S.  Wiesen,  Sí.  Jerome  as  a  Satirist 
(Ithaca,  N.Y.,  1964).  A.S.  Pease,  “The  Attitude  of  Jerome 
towards  Pagan  Literature,’’  TAPA  50  (1919)  150-67. 

-B.B. 

JERUSALEM  (TepotróAup.a),  the  present  Old  City, 
lies  near  the  summit  of  the  Judaean  Hills  on  a 
pair  of  rocky  spurs  sloping  south  toward  thejunc- 
tion  of  two  valleys,  the  Hinnom  (Gehenna)  to  the 
west  and  south  and  the  Kidron  (Valley  of  Jeho- 
sophat)  to  the  east.  The  eastern  spur  includes  the 
ancient  Temple  Mount,  now  the  Haram  al-Sharîf. 
The  broader  and  higher  western  spur,  in  anti- 
quity  nearly  bisected  by  a  transverse  valley,  ter- 
minates  in  Mt.  Sion  (Zion),  towering  above  the 
Hinnom  Valley. 

In  the  late  Roman  period  Jerusalem  retained 
the  plan  and  the  name  of  Aelia  Capitolina,  a 
Roman  colony  founded  by  Hadrian  between  130 
and  135.  On  the  existing  street  grid  Hadrian  had 
imposed  two  monumental  colonnaded  streets,  one 
leading  south  from  the  main  north  gate  (the  pre- 
sent  Damascus  gate)  along  the  western  spur,  and 
the  other  descending  the  Tyropoean  Valley  be- 
tween  the  two  spurs.  The  Temple  Mount  lay  in 
ruins,  and  Aelia’s  principal  temple,  to  Capitoline 
Jupiter,  domìnated  the  city  from  the  higher  west- 
ern  spur,  adjacent  to  the  colonnaded  street.  To 
the  south  of  the  temple  opened  the  city’s  forum, 
part  of  it  over  the  transverse  valley,  which  Ila- 
drian  had  filled  in  to  provide  the  needed  space. 
Another  major  street,  perhaps  not  colonnaded, 
extended  from  the  main  west  gate  (now  the  Jaffa 
gate)  east  across  the  western  spur  and  the  Tyro- 
pocan  Valley  to  the  Temple  Mount. 

Roman  Aelia’s  small  Christian  community  had 
venerated  caves  in  Bethlehem  9  km  to  the  south, 
and  at  Gethsemane  and  on  the  Mount  of  Ofives 
just  east  of  the  city.  Outside  the  walls  stood  a 
house  church  and  a  small  suburban  community 
on  Mt.  Sion.  The  Christians  played  no  role  in  the 
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city,  of  which  the  empire’s  Chrisdans  were  scarcely 
aware. 

This  changed  dramadcally  in  326  when,  accord- 
ing  to  tradition,  Helena  reached  Jerusalem.  The 
year  before,  Bp.  Makarios  of  Jerusalem  had  se- 
cured  permission  from  Constantine  I  at  the  Coun- 
cil  of  Nicaea  to  destroy  the  Capitoline  temple. 
While  removing  the  foundations,  in  Helena’s 
presence,  workmen  uncovered  an  empty  tomb 
which  was  identified  as  that  of  Christ.  A  rock 
nearby  was  taken  to  be  Golgotha.  This  discovery 
created  a  sensadon  among  Christians  and  quickly 
stimulated  pilgrimage  from  as  far  away  as  the 
western  provinces.  Constantine  ordered  a  basilica 
(which  became  the  city’s  episcopal  see)  con- 
structed  just  to  the  east  of  the  tomb. 

Retaining  its  Roman  plan,  Aelia  now  became  a 
Christian  city  and,  in  common  parlance,  was  once 
again  called  Jerusalem  or  “the  Holy  City.”  An 
outpouring  of  public  and  private  wealth  gave  the 
city’s  topography  a  Christian  appearance.  Besides 
the  complex  surrounding  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
Constantine  built  the  Eleona  church  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives  and  a  great  basilica  in  Bethlehem.  By 
the  end  of  the  4th  C.  the  Roman  noblewoman 
Poimenia  had  financed  the  Ascension  Church 
(Imbomon)  near  the  Eleona,  and  unknown  bene- 
factors  the  Church  of  the  Apostles  on  Mt.  Sion 
and  a  church  in  Gethsemane.  Bishops  such  as 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  became  the  most  powerful 
men  in  the  city. 

Constandne  enforced  Hadrian’s  edict  excluding 
Jews  from  Jerusalem  but  permitted  them  en- 
trance  to  mourn  the  destruction  of  the  Temple — 
in  Christian  eyes  salutary  proof  of  Christianity’s 
triumph.  With  similar  symbolism  but  opposite  in- 
tentions,  Julian  the  Apostate  lifted  the  Hadrianic 
ban  and  resolved  to  rebuild  the  Jewish  Temple. 
Work  began  in  362/3  but  was  soon  suspended. 
Christian  pilgrims  to  the  Temple  Mount  were 
shown  the  bloodstains  of  Zacharias  there  ( Proto - 
evangelion  of  James  23.2-3)  as  well  as  the  standing 
Herodian  retaining  walls  (of  considerable  height) 
and  the  various  underground  chambers  said  to 
belong  to  Solomon’s  palace. 

By  the  end  of  the  4th  C.,  virtually  the  entire 
pagan  population  had  embraced  the  victorious 
faith.  By  381—84,  when  Egeria  visited  Jerusalem, 
asceticism  had  struck  root,  and  monks  and  cori- 
secrated  virgins,  many  from  abroad,  formed  an 
important  part  of  the  populace.  Mainly  Western 


ascetic  communities  existed  on  the  Mount  of  Ol- 
ives  by  375,  and  a  decade  later  St.  Jerome  and  his 
protégé  Paula  founded  rival  monasteries  in  Beth- 
lehem.  Immigrant  ascetics  like  Melania  the 
Younger  helped  thecity’s  economy  with  generous 
endowments  to  churches,  monasteries,  and  xe- 
nodocheia. 

Like  Palestine  as  a  whole,  Jerusalem  profited 
from  traffic  in  relics.  Rich  in  ordinary  “blessings” 
(see  eulogia),  Jerusalem  also  possessed  the  wood 
of  the  True  Cross;  bits  of  it,  acquired  for  a  price, 
or  stolen,  or  given  as  presents,  soon  made  their 
way  across  Christendom.  Similarly,  Bp.  John  II 
of  Jerusalem  took  control  of  the  relics  of  St.  Ste- 
phen  the  Protomartyr,  which  came  to  light  in  415. 
In  420  or  421  John’s  successor  dispatched  Ste- 
phen’s  right  arm  to  Constantinople,  in  return  for 
which  Theodosios  II  sent  money  to  Jerusalem  and 
dedicated  a  gem-encrusted  cross  on  Golgotha. 

Melania  infiuenced  Athenais-Eudoria,  consort 
of  Theodosios,  who  first  came  to  Jerusalem  on 
pilgrimage  in  438/9  and  then,  exiled  from  the 
court,  settled  permanently  (ca.443— 60).  Eudokia 
endowed  monasteries,  founded  hostels  for  pil- 
grims  and  the  poor,  and  built  churches  to  the 
Virgin  at  Siloam — on  the  south  flank  of  Jerusa- 
lem’s  eastern  spur — and  perhaps  at  the  Sheep 
Pool,  the  latter  commemorating  Mary’s  birth.  Eu- 
dokia’s  Basilica  of  St.  Stephen,  north  of  the  city, 
remained  the  largest  church  for  a  century.  Above 
all,  the  exiled  empress  built  a  new  fortification 
wall  whose  defensive  perimeter  finally  incorpo- 
rated  Mt.  Sion  and  the  southern  suburbs  as  far  as 
Siloam.  In  the  mid-5th  C.,  Jerusalem  reached  a 
pinnacle  of  population  and  wealth  unequaled  since 
the  Herodian  period.  Despite  this,  Caesarea 
Maritima  held  primacy  among  the  sees  of  Pal- 
estine  until  451,  when  Bp.  Juvenal  of  Jerusalem 
secured  the  patriarchate  (see  Jerusalem,  Pa- 
triarchate  of). 

After  Constantine  and  Eudokia,  Justinian  I  ranks 
as  Jerusalem’s  third  imperial  benefactor.  He  built 
the  Nea  Ekklesia  of  Mary  Theotokos,  the  city’s 
largest  church,  and  extended  the  main  colon- 
naded  street  south  to  its  west  façade.  This  com- 
pleted  the  urban  plan  of  Jerusalem  as  depicted 
on  the  Madaba  mosaic  map. 

In  614  the  Persians  besieged  and  captured  Je- 
rusalem  with  heavy  destruction  and  loss  of  life, 
gave  the  city  over  to  the  Jews,  and  carried  off  the 
True  Cross  ( Expugnationis  Hierosolymae  ad  614  re- 
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censiones  arabicae,  ed.  G.  Garitte,  2  vols.  [Louvain 
1974]).  Heraldeios  forced  the  Persians  to  with- 
draw;  the  return  of  the  city’s  talisman  is  variously 
dated  to  629,  630,  and  631  (V.  Grumel  suggests 
21  March  631  [ByzF  1  (1966)  139—49]);  within  the 
decade,  however,  Jerusalem  fell  to  the  Arabs. 
About  March  638,  after  a  long  siege,  Patr.  So- 
phronios  surrendered  Jerusalem  to  the  Caliph 
‘Umar,  who  refrained  from  praying  at  the  Lord’s 
Tomb  and  thus  preserved  the  site  for  Christianity. 
The  Muslims,  who  likewise  called  Jerusalem  “the 
Holy  City”  (al-Quds),  built  their  shrines,  the  Dome 
of  the  Rock  and  the  al-Aq§a  Mosque,  on  the 
Temple  Mount.  Christian  pilgrimage  continued 
on  a  smaller  scale.  In  1009  the  mad  Fätimid  caliph 
al-Häkim  leveled  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  but  Con- 
stantine  IX  soon  restored  it  (R.  Ousterhout.ySA/í 
48  [1989]  66-78). 

The  Crusaders  entered  Jerusalem  in  1099  and 
establìshed  the  Ringdom  of  Jerusalem  (see  Jeru- 
salem,  Ringdom  of).  Europeans  ruled  the  city 
from  1099  to  1 1 87  and  from  1229  to  1243,  gave 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  its  present 
form  and  built  the  Gothic  Church  of  St.  Anne. 
They  turned  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  temporarily 
into  a  church,  the  Templum  Domini,  and  the  knightly 
Order  of  Templars  established  itself  in  al-Aqsa. 
Despite  subsequent  rebuilding,  the  Old  City  today 
retains  the  urban  plan  of  the  Roman  and  Byz. 
periods. 

In  art,  biblical  exegesis,  and  theology  a  celestial 
Jerusalem  paralleled  and  sometimes  reflected  the 
terrestrial  city.  Conforming  to  biblical  prophecies 
about  Jerusalem,  this  conception  became  an  ar- 
chetype  of  the  human  soul,  of  the  Christian  church, 
and  of  individual  church  buildings.  It  provided 
an  image  of  paradise,  as  in  Revelations  21—22  and 
the  ìoth-C.  vision  of  the  Monk  Rosmas  ( Synax.CP 
111-14),  where  the  heavenly  city  with  golden 
streets  and  a  palace  could  equally  be  Constanti- 
nople,  sometimes  called  by  the  Byz.  the  New  Je- 
rusalem. 

Pilgrimage  Sites.  In  addition  to  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre,  six  sites  in  Jerusalem  were  of  specíal  interest 
to  pilgrims. 

1.  The  House  of  Caiaphas,  where  part  of  Jesus’ 
trial  took  place  and  Peter  denied  him  (Mt  26:57— 
75),  was  east  of  Mt.  Sion.  Peter’s  repentance  (Mt 
26:75)  was  remembered  there  in  the  early  sta- 
tional  liturgy  of  Holy  Thursday.  By  the  6th  C.  at 
the  latest,  a  church  of  St.  Peter  replaced  “ruins” 


of  at  least  the  house  and  continued  to  be  a  focus 
of  interest  through  the  Latin  Ringdom. 

2.  The  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  just  east  of  the 
city,  was  the  site  where  Jesus  prayed  (Mk  14:32— 
42)  and  was  betrayed  by  Judas  (Mk  14:43—50). 
Early  pilgrims  used  Gethsemane  as  a  place  of 
prayer.  By  the  late  4th  C.  a  church  was  built  there; 
probably  the  earthquake  of  746  destroyed  it. 
Sources  refer  to  a  rock  or  a  cave  of  the  betrayal. 
The  Breviarius,  Patr.  Eutychios  of  Constantino- 
ple,  and  the  Piacenza  Pilgrim  held  that  Jesus 
had  a  supper  at  Gethsemane;  Eutychios  distin- 
guishes  this  “Hrst  supper”  from  the  “second”  meal 
at  Bethany  (Jn  12:2)  and  the  “third,”  that  is,  the 
Last  Supper  (see  Lord’s  Supper).  A  certain  Theo- 
dosius  set  the  Washing  of  the  Feet  at  Gethse- 
mane,  which  was  also  identified  with  the  tomb  of 
the  Virgin’s  Dormition. 

3.  The  Praetorium,  or  residence  of  Pontius  Pi- 
late  (Mk  15:16),  was  in  fact  in  the  area  of  the 
Tower  of  David,  but  the  place  pointed  out  to  Byz. 
pilgrims  was  in  the  Tyropoean  Valley.  A  church 
existed  there  from  the  mid-5th  C.,  decorated  per- 
haps  with  murals  depicting  the  narradve  of  Mark 
15:16—20.  From  the  6th  C.,  pilgrims  were  shown 
the  stone  (with  footprints)  upon  which  Christ  stood 
during  his  trial,  Pilate’s  seat,  and  a  portrait  of 
Christ. 

4.  The  Sheep  Pool  (pool  of  Bethesda,  John  5:2) 
was  located  near  the  east  gate  of  the  city.  Exca- 
vations  have  shown  that  the  site  was  originally  a 
pagan  healing  shrine;  porticoes  enclosed  its  two 
pools  during  the  Roman  period.  By  the  mid-5th 
C.  a  “Church  of  the  Sheep  Pool”  was  on  the  spot, 
with  2t  courtyard  overhanging  the  pools.  It  was 
the  locus  sanctus  not  only  of  the  healing  of  the 
paralytic  (and  preserved  his  couch),  but  also  of 
the  birth  of  the  Virgin. 

5.  Siloam  was  a  pool  on  the  south  side  of  the 
city  where  Jesus  sent  the  blind  man  to  wash  and 
be  healed  (John  9:7).  A  tradidonai  heaìing  snrine, 
it  was  enclosed  by  a  square  colonnade  in  Roman 
dmes,  and,  in  the  5th  C.,  marked  by  a  church 
that  attracted  the  sick  (Piacenza  Pilgrim,  Travels 
24)  seeking  the  eulogia  of  the  waters.  Remains 
of  both  stages  have  been  found  by  excavation. 

6.  The  Tower  of  David,  on  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent  Citadel,  is  portrayed  on  the  Madaba  mosaic 
map  as  two  towers  to  the  right  of  the  west  en- 
trance  to  the  city.  The  name  was  applied  generally 
to  the  originally  three-towered  fortress  built  there 
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by  Herod  the  Great,  where  Byz.  pilgrims  believed 
David  had  composed  or  recited  the  Psalms. 

lit.  J.  Willdnson,  Egeria’s  Tranels  to  the  Holy  Land,  rev. 
ed.  (Jerusalem-Warminster  1981).  WiIkinson,  Pilgrims.  H. 
Vincent,  F.-M.  Abel,  Jerusalem:  Recherches  de  topographie, 
d’archéologie  et  d'histoire,  2  voIs.  in  4  (Paris  1912—26).  N. 
Avigad,  Discouering J emsalem  (Nashville,  Tenn.,  1983)  205- 
46.  -R.G.H.,  G.V. 

JERUSALEM,  ASSIZES  OF,  designation  given  to 
a  group  of  treatises,  chiefly  of  the  i3th  C.,  which 
record  the  procedures,  customs,  and  laws  of  the 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem;  some  of  the  royal  laws 
(“assizes”)  incorporated  data  from  the  t2th  C. 
The  principal  group  of  treatises,  composed  in  Old 
French  by  Jean  d’Ibelin  and  others,  relates  to  the 
usages  of  the  High  Court  of  the  kingdom,  which 
judged  cases  involving  the  king  and  his  barons. 
These  represent  Western  feudal  law,  interpreted 
by  the  baronial  jurists  so  as  to  weaken  royal  power. 
A  second,  smaller  group  of  treatises  records  the 
practices  of  the  Court  of  Burgesses,  esp.  that  at 
Acre,  which  tried  cases  invoIving  nonnobles,  chiefly 
merchants.  Of  these  latter  treatises,  the  Livre  des 
Assises  des  Bourgeois  was  strongly  influenced  by  a 
Provençal  compilation  ultimately  deriving  from 
the  Codex  Theodosianus.  Because  these  codifi- 
cations  continued  in  use  on  Cyprus,  parts  of  them 
were  translated  into  Greek  for  the  benefit  of  the 
formerly  Byz.  inhabitants.  Jean  d’Ibelin’s  treatise 
influenced  the  Assizes  of  Romania. 

ed.  French — RHC  Lois.  Greek — Sathas,  MB  6. 

lit.  J.  Riley-Smith,  The  Feudal  Nobility  and  the  Kingdom 
of  Jerusalem  1/74-/277  (London  1973)  121— 84.  J.  Prawer, 
Crusader  Institutions  ( Oxford  1980)343-468.  -C.M.B. 

JERUSALEM,  RINGDOM  OF,  Crusader  state 
that  existed  from  1100  to  1187.  Following  the 
Crusaders’  capture  of  Jerusalem  in  1099,  the 
kingdom  was  established  with  the  coronation  of 
Baldwin  I,  25  Dec.  1100.  Its  kings  claimed  suze- 
rainty  over  other  Crusader  leaders,  the  princes  of 
Antioch  and  the  counts  of  Edessa  and  Tripou. 
While  Byz.  claimed  sovereignty  over  some  Cru- 
sader  states  in  Syria-Palestine,  only  in  the  reign 
of  Manuel  1  was  an  effort  made  to  assert  suprem- 
acy  over  the  kingdom.  In  order  to  secure  assis- 
tance  against  Nûr  al-Dîn  and  Saladin,  Baldwin 
III  and  Amalric  I  sought  an  alliance  with  Man- 
uel.  'Fhe  latter’s  patronage  at  Bethlehem  is  com- 
memorated  by  the  mosaicist  Ephraim  in  a  Greek 


inscription  (1  i6g).  But  Byz.  exercised  no  real  sov- 
ereignty  over  the  kingdom.  Initially,  the  Greek 
Christians  of  Palestine  accepted  Crusader  rule. 
By  1 187,  however,  those  in  Jerusalem  were  suf- 
ficiently  alienated  to  be  willing  to  help  Saladin 
take  the  city  (2  Oct.  1 187).  After  the  Third  Cru- 
sade,  the  kingdom  was  reestablished  at  Acre. 

lit.  J.L.  La  Monte,  “To  What  Extent  Was  the  Byzantine 
Empire  the  Suzerain  of  the  Latin  Crusading  States?”  By- 
rnnticm  7  (1932)  253-64.  R.-J.  Lilie,  Byianz  und  die 
Kreuzfahrerstaaten  (Munich  1981).  Prawer,  Royaume  latin, 
vol.  1.  -C.M.B.,  A.c! 

JERUSALEM,  PATRIARCHATE  OF.  The  see’s 

prestige,  as  the  original  mother  church  of  Chris- 
tendom,  was  first  formally  recognized  at  Nicaea 
I  (canon  7).  I’he  extensive  building  program  and 
support  of  the  emperors,  beginning  with  Con- 
stantine  I,  were  crucial  in  its  eventual  rise  to 
patriarchal  status.  Despite  Nicaea’s  acknowledg- 
ment,  however,  its  incumbents  remained  subject 
to  the  metropolitan  see  of  Caesarea  Maritima 
(under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarchate  of  an- 
tioch),  which  had  precedence  as  the  capital  of 
the  administrative  province  of  Palestina  Prima. 
Finally,  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  Jerusalem 
was  ranked  fifth  as  an  independent  patriarchate 
with  power  of  jurisdiction  over  the  three  prov- 
inces  of  Palestine:  Caesarea,  Skythopolis,  and  Pe- 
tra  (cf.  S.  Vailhé,  ROC  4  [i8gg]  44—57),  compris- 
ing  5g  bishoprics.  The  skillful  diplomacy  of  Patr. 
Juvenal  was  largely  responsible  for  this  change. 
Still,  the  new  patriarchate  never  became  a  force 
in  church  politics  or  achieved  the  prominence  of 
the  other  major  sees.  Its  decline  began  with  the 
Persian  attack  on  the  city  (614)  and  its  conquest 
by  the  Arabs  (638),  when  most  of  the  bishoprics 
disappeared.  Vacancies,  as  in  the  other  patriar- 
chates  under  Muslim  rule,  were  frequent,  al- 
though  in  1027  an  agreement  with  the  caliph 
allowed  the  installation  of  imperial  candidates. 
Jerusalem  kept  direct  relations  with  Rome,  and, 
during  and  after  the  events  of  1054,  was  not 
automatically  anti-Latin.  Nonetheless,  with  the  ar- 
rival  of  the  Crusades  and  the  establishment  of  a 
rival  Latin  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem,  relations 
with  the  Latins  gradually  deteriorated.  Many  of 
the  patriarchs  during  this  period  lived  as  exiles  in 
Constantinople. 

lit.  Papadopoulos,  Hierosolym.  G.  Fedalto,  “Liste  vesco- 
vili  del  patriarcato  di  Gerusalemme  1.  Gerusalemme  e  Pa- 
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lestina  prima,”  OrChrP  49  (1983)  5-41.  A.  Michel,  Amalfi 
und  Jerusalem  im  griechischen  Kirchenstreü  (1054—1090)  (Rome 
1939).  — A.P. 

JESSE,  TREE  OF.  See  Tree  of  Jesse. 

JESUS  PRAYER.  See  Hesychasm. 

JEWELER.  The  Byz.  distinguished  the  goldsmith 
(chrysochoos)  from  the  silversmith  ( argyrokopos ) 
(Koukoules,  Bios  2.1:225,  228).  Often  they  used 
the  word  chrysochoos  in  the  broad  sense  of  a  jew- 
eler,  for  example,  chrysochooi  were  ordered  to  make 
crowns  (Kantak.  2:564.12—13).  Sometimes  (as  in 
TheophCont  450.17—19)  a  clear  distinction  is  made 
between  craftsmen  working  in  gold  ( chrysostihtai ) 
and  those  working  in  silver  ( argyrokopoi ).  In  the 
vita  of  Theodore  of  Sykeon,  an  argyrokopos  seems 
to  be  an  individual  who  sells  silver  vessels,  but 
employs  others  to  make  them. 

A  passage  in  John  Moschos  (PG  87:308800) 
describes  the  production  of  jewelry  and  metal- 
work  in  Constantinople:  the  artisan  began  hís 
career  as  an  apprentice;  after  mastering  the  craft, 
he  worked  under  the  supervision  of  an  epistates 
who  directed  clients  to  him.  The  precious  mate- 
rials  were  rigorously  controlled  and  the  object  was 
weighed  before  the  gems  were  set  in  the  metal. 
The  prestige  of  goldsmiths  in  the  6th  C.  is  shown 
by  their  taking  precedence  over  all  other  mer- 
chants  and  artisans  in  adventus  ceremonies  (De  cer. 
484.9).  Some  jewelers  were  clerics,  such  as  the 
argyrokopos  Romylos,  a  deacon  of  the  church  of 
Gethsemane,  who  worked  in  Jerusalem  (Cyril  of 
Srythopolis,  ed.  Schwartz  184.21—23).  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  (PG  33:349^)  describes  experienced 
chrysochooi  who  worked  with  minute  tools  and 
melted  gold  over  a  hre,  while  John  Tzetzes  (Hist. 
4:887—88)  refers  to  their  tiny  clay  smelting  fur- 
naces.  He  also  states  that  chrysochooi  made  tar 
models  that  they  then  covered  with  silver  or  gold. 

Some  jewelers  plied  their  craft  in  state  work- 
shops  under  the  supervision  of  the  archon  ton 
chrysochoeion  (Laurent,  Corpus  2:341—43),  whom 
Oikonomides  (Listes  317)  likens  to  the  chrysoepsetes 
mentioned  in  the  Kletorologion  of  Philotheos  and 
other  texts.  In  an  edict  of  1202  (MM  3:57.27—28) 
the  archon  ton  chrysochoeion  is  a  high-ranking  offi- 
cial  titled  megalodoxotatos  who  was  the  owner  of 
several  houses. 


The  chapter  on  the  guild  of  the  argyropratai 
in  the  ìoth-C.  Book  of  the  Eparch  refers  frequently 
to  chrysochooi;  the  relationship  between  the  two 
terms  is  unclear.  Chrysochooi  were  specifically  pro- 
hibited  from  working  in  their  own  houses  and 
had  to  set  up  their  workshops  on  the  Mese.  They 
were  also  forbidden  to  purchase  more  than  one 
pound  of  uncoined  gold  (bullion)  at  a  time. 
Sjuzjumov  (Bk.  o/Eparch  136)  considered  the  chry- 
sochooi  jewelers  and  the  argyropratai  inspectors  who 
controlled  the  sale  of  precious  metals,  jewelry, 
gems,  and  so  forth,  while  Stöckle  thought  that  the 
argyropratai  were  both  jewelers  ancl  inspectors. 

lit.  Stöckle,  Zünfte  20-22.  J.  Ebersolt,  Les  arts  somptuaires 
de  Byzance  (Paris  1923)  6f.  Kazhdan,  Dereunja  1  gorod  199- 
202.  Rudakov,  Kul’tura  150—53.  Sodini,  “L’artisanat  ur- 
bain”  94-97.  Smetanin,  Viz.obscestvo  81  f.  -A.K.,  A.C. 

JEWELRY  (kóct/toç,  lit.  “ornament’j.  Byz.  jewelry 
continued  Greco-Roman  traditions  but  was  also 
influenced  by  Eastern  decorative  and  nonfigural 
types,  with  an  admixture  of  local  elements  wher- 
ever  in  the  empire  it  was  produced.  The  forms 
of  objects  made  by  jewelers  in  Rome,  Constan- 
tinople,  Athens,  Antioch,  or  Alexandria  thus  var- 
ied  considerably.  Byz.  jewelry  may  generally  be 
distinguished  by  its  extensive  use  of  color,  usually 
achieved  with  gems  or  enamels.  In  his  preface  to 
the  best-known  medieval  handbook  on  artistic 
technique,  the  Western  monk  Theophilus 
(ca.  1 1 1 0—40)  specifically  associates  color  with  the 
Greeks.  This  i2th-C.  notice  is  late  witness  to  a 
tradition  reverting  to  the  3rd  or  4th  C.,  when 
niello.  seems  first  to  have  been  applìed  to  gold 
and  silver.  But  the  association  of  gems  and  orna- 
ment  with  Byz.  in  the  Western  mind  persisted  at 
least  down  to  the  time  when  German  envoys  to 
Constantinople  in  1196  pointed  out  that  they  were 
not  “worshipers  of  ornaments  and  garments  se- 
cured  by  brooches  suited  only  for  women” 
(Nik.Chon.  477.82-83). 

Our  knowledge  of  Byz.  jewelry  comes  from 
examples  found  in  treasures,  accounts  of  items 
that  have  not  survived,  and  illustrations  in  mo- 
saics,  painting,  textiles,  metalwork,  and  MS  illu- 
mination.  The  procession  of  female  saints  in  the 
mosaics  of  S.  Apollinare  Nuovo,  Ravenna,  shows 
matching  sets  of  hair  ornament,  earrings,  neck- 
LACE,  BRACELET,  RINGS,  and  BELT  FITTINGS.  Gold 
plaques  and  gems  were  sewn  on  clothing,  and 
antique  coins  were  incorporated  into  other  items 
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of  personal  adornment.  The  importance  of  pre- 
cious  stones  is  indicated  by  their  frequent  imita- 
tion  in  the  borders  of  miniatures  in  MSS  and  on 
mosaic  pavements  and  wall  panels  as  much  as  by 
the  jeweled  walls  in  depictions  of  the  heavenly 
cities  of  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem,  and  gem- 
encrusted  thrones,  crosses,  liturgical  vessels,  and 
book  covers. 

Byz.  jewelry  is  further  characterized  by  the  ex- 
tensẃe  use  of  Christian  iconography  and  sacred 
objects,  worn  thus  for  protection  as  well  as  orna- 
ment.  These  pieces  could  incorporate  an  inscrip- 
tion  or  symbol,  an  image,  a  cross  or  Christogram, 
or  be  carried  in  an  enrolpion,  an  invention  of 
the  Byz.  Jewelry  was  not  only  an  outward  symbol 
of  faith  or  wealth  but  also  served  as  a  badge  of 
office.  Special  fibulae,  rings,  and  belt  buckles, 
awarded  by  the  emperor  and  often  inscribed, 
indicated  status  within  the  civil  service  or  the 
army.  Belisarios  rewarded  his  soldiers  with  arm- 
bands  and  torques  (Prokopios,  Wars  7.1.8).  Jew- 
elry  was  also  made  to  adorn  and  protect  animals. 
Floor  mosaics  show  race  horses  wearing  jeweled 
trappings  and  hunting  dogs  with  gem-studded 
collars.  Apotropaic  devices  (e.g.,  ivy  leaf,  swastika, 
sunburst,  crescent)  as  well  as  Christian  symbols 
decorate  charms  and  amulets  worn  by  animals. 

A  great  variety  of  techniques  was  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  jewelry.  Gemstones  were  mainly 
polished.  They  might  then  be  drilled  and/or  carved 
as  a  cameo  or  engraved  as  a  seal.  Metal  might  be 
cast  or  worked  in  repoussé,  then  have  added 
niello,  enamel,  or  engraving,  or  be  cut  into  opus 
interrasile.  It  could  also  be  made  into  a  simple 
wire,  which  was  worked  as  filigree  or  drawn 
through  successively  smaller  holes  in  a  wooden  or 
metal  board.  This  wire  was  used  in  fine  gold  work 
and  incorporated  into  textiles. 

While  members  of  the  imperial  court  adorned 
themselves  with  crowns,  necklaces,  great  ropes  of 
pearls,  and  large  gems,  ordinary  people  also  had 
access  to  the  work  of  jewelers.  Their  products, 
known  from  archaeological  excavation,  were  usu- 
ally  made  of  gilded  bronze  imitating  gold  or  had 
colored  glass  paste  simulating  gems  in  rings  and 
earrings.  Bracelets  in  this  category  tend  to  be 
fairly  plain;  there  are  surprisingly  few  traces  of 
necklaces,  with  the  exception  of  fragments  of  chain 
and  ornaments,  such  as  amulets  or  crosses,  that 
may  have  been  suspended  on  the  chain.  Glass 
bracelets — a  form  of  jewelry  probably  invented 


for  the  mass  market  in  Roman  times  or  intended 
as  a  substitute  for  ivory  or  precious  metal — are 
found  in  large  numbers,  sometimes  in  contexts 
that  suggest  local  manufacture. 

Because  of  the  mixture  of  styles  in  many  pieces, 
dating  is  often  hard  to  establish.  Gems  were  often 
set  into  a  new  ring  or  even  recarved.  Antique 
coins  included  in  jewelry  provide  only  a  terminus 
post  quem  for  dating.  An  inscription  on  an  item 
often  helps,  as  may  controlled  excavation.  Rep- 
resentations  of  jewelry  in  datable  works  of  art  can 
also  provide  a  base  for  comparison. 

In  very  broad,  general  terms,  the  evolution  of 
Byz.  jewelry  was  from  simple  to  complex,  from 
light  to  heavy,  from  small  to  large,  but  these 
criteria  must  be  applied  with  care.  Earrings  started 
out  in  the  4th  C.  as  simple  hoops  and,  by  the 
ìoth— i2th  C.,  were  open  filigree  work  with  mul- 
tiple  projections  in  a  three-dimensional  form.  They 
were  complex  but  light.  Bracelets  changed  from 
narrow,  solid,  or  cutwork  bands  to  wide,  hinged 
bands,  sometimes  worked  in  repoussé.  Necklaces 
developed  from  simple  chains  or  strands  of  beads, 
made  of  polished  and  drilled  stones  and  pearls, 
to  more  complex  forms  with  multiple  hanging 
elements.  Early  gold  and  silver  gem-mounts  were 
made  in  an  openwork  technique;  by  the  nth— 
i2th  C.  they  were  solid  and  rather  heavy  in  ap- 
pearance.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  combination 
of  infìuences  listed  above  must  be  studied  along 
with  techniques  used  in  cutting  stones  by  wheel 
or  burin,  types  of  enamel,  working  of  metal  (e.g., 
cast,  opus  interrasile,  granulation),  and  methods  of 
working  links  in  a  chain.  The  study  of  this  tech- 
nology  is  still  at  a  very  early  stage.  When  sufficient 
context  is  lacking,  as  is  often  the  case  with  “mass- 
produced”  work — the  so-called  costume  jewelry 
of  gilded  bronze  and  glass — one  can  only  try  to 
fit  such  pieces  as  far  as  possible  into  this  general 
typology. 

lit.  T.  Hackens,  R.  Winkes,  Gold  Jewelry:  Craft,  Style  and 
Meaning  from  Mycenae  to  Constantinopolis  (Louvain  1983) 
141-60.  E.  Coche  de  la  Ferté,  Antiker  Schmuck  vom  2.  his  8. 
Jahrhundert  (Bern  1961).  L.  Niederle,  Pfispévky  k  vývoji  by- 
zantských  Sperkú  ze  IV. -X.  století  (Prague  1930),  with  rev.  M. 
Andreeva,  BS  2  (1930)  i2if.  -S.D.C.,  A.C. 

JEWISH  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE.  The  in- 

fluence  of  Jewish  art  and  architecture  011  the 
history  of  Byz.  art  is  a  much  debated  problem. 
The  fact  that,  in  spite  of  Exodus  20:4,  Jews  had 
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developed  artistic  practices  by  the  ìst  C.  b.c.  al- 
lows  the  possibility  that  Jewish  models  helped 
shape  Christian  art,  which  first  arose  only  in  the 
late  2nd/early  3rd  C.  Key  to  the  whole  discussion 
has  been  the  synagogue  at  Dura  Europos  (before 
a.d.  256),  the  only  Jewish  monument  with  an 
elaborate  program  of  narrative  and  symbolic  art. 
According  to  Weitzmann  (K.  Weitzmann,  H.L. 
Kessler,  The  Frescoes  of  the  Dura  Synagogue  and 
Christian  Art  [Washington,  D.C.,  1990]),  the  paint- 
ings  at  Dura  were  derived  from  an  illustrated 
Septuagint,  from  which,  in  turn,  came  motifs  and 
compositions  in  Christian  art  that  strildngly  re- 
semble  the  Dura  paintings.  Since  direct  evidence 
of  illustrated  Jewish  MSS  in  late  antiquity  is  lack- 
ing,  however,  other  scholars  have  inferred  other 
means  of  transmission  (oral  or  literary  tradition, 
the  tradition  of  monumental  art  itself,  or  of  cer- 
tain  minor  arts  [finger  rings],  etc.)  or  have  argued 
against  the  possibility  of  any  influence  at  all.  H. 
Brandenburg  (9  IntCongChrArch,  vol.  1  [1978]  331- 
60),  for  instance,  has  described  the  Christian  and 
Jewish  arts  of  Late  Antiquity  as  arising  out  of  the 
koine  of  the  late  Roman  world,  this  common  source 
accounting  for  their  similarities.  After  the  6th  C. 
evidence  of  Jewish  artistic  practices  in  Byz.  vir- 
tually  disappears. 

lit.  No  Granen  lmages,  ed.  J.  Gutmann  (New  York  1971). 

-W.T. 


JEWISH  LEGENDS,  ILLUSTRATION  OF.  Ever 
since  the  discovery  in  the  1930S  of  the  synagogue 
at  Dura  Europos  with  its  extensive  decorative 
program  of  anthropomorphic  religious  scenes,  art 
historians  have  enthusiastically  debated  the  pos- 
sible  existence  of  biblical  and  nonbiblical  illustra- 
tion  among  hellenized  Jews  of  late  antiquity  and 
its  potential  role  in  the  formation  of  Early  Chris- 
tian  Old  Testament  iconography.  The  accepted 
approach  has  been  to  isolate  nonbiblical  icono- 
graphic  elements  among  Christian  Old  Testament 
picture  cycles  and  to  match  them  with  their  ap- 
propriate  textual  tradition  within  the  vast  body  of 
Jewish  legends.  Thus,  the  hitherto  unexplained 
“court  official”  going  through  a  gate  in  the  min- 
iature  of  Joseph’s  promotion  by  Pharaoh  in  the 
Vienna  Genesis  (ed.  Gerstinger,  pl.32)  is  identi- 
fied  on  the  basis  of  Jewish  legendary  texts  as 
Potiphar  hurrying  home  to  tell  his  wife  of  Joseph’s 
exaltation  (O.  Pächt  in  Festschrift  Karl  M.  Swoboda 


[Vienna  1959]  219).  Usually  left  unresolved,  how- 
ever,  is  whether  the  sources  were  visual  or  tex- 
tual — that  is,  by  way  of  lost  Jewish  art  or  by  way 
of  Jewish  textual  traditions  adopted  by  and  pop- 
ularized  among  Christians.  The  Potiphar  legend 
cited  above,  for  example,  is  attested  in  several 
Christian  authors  whose  works  were  popular  at 
the  time  and  in  the  region  (Syria-Palestine,  6th 
C.)  where  the  Vienna  Genesis  may  have  been 
produced  (H.  Näf,  Syrische  Josef-Gedichte  [Zurich 
1923]  73-75)- 

lit.  J.  Gutmann,  “Prolegomenon,”  in  No  Granen  Images: 
Studies  in  Art  and  the  Hebrew  Bible,  ed.  J.  Gutmann  (New 
York  1971)  xi-lxiii.  R.  Stichel,  “Ausserkanonische  Ele- 
mente  in  byzantinischen  Illustrationen  des  Alten  Testa- 
ments,”  RQ  69  (1974)  159—81.  C.-O.  Nordström,  "Rabbinic 
Fealures  in  Byzantine  and  Catalan  Art,”  CahArch  15  (1965) 
‘79-205-  -G.V. 

JEWISH  LITERATURE  used  by  Byz.  Jews  and 
Christians  included  the  Hebrew  Bible,  Hellenistic 
apocrypha — in  Judeo-Greek  translation — Jubilees 
(Little  Genesis),  and  Old  Testament  and  some 
New  Testament  pseudepigrapha.  Along  with  the 
Greek  works  of  Josephus  and  Philo,  these  influ- 
enced  subsequent  Byz.  language,  style,  and  cul- 
ture.  After  A.D.70,  Jews  wrote  down  and  further 
developed  their  oral  tradition,  which  was  ency- 
clopedic  for  internal  Jewish  intellectual  and  social 
concerns.  This  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  literature 
included  Mishnah  (2nd-C.  code)  and  Talmud  (3rd— 
5th-C.  commentary);  responsa;  midrash  (ethical  and 
historical  folklore,  e.g.,  “Throne  and  Hippo- 
drome  of  King  Solomon”);  apocalypse  (e.g.,  ìoth- 
C.  Hazzon  Dnniel,  which  comments  on  emperors 
from  Michael  III  to  Constantine  VII);  mystical 
works  (e.g.,  Eben  Saphir,  a  i4th-C.  kabbalistic  and 
Aristotelian  commentary  on  the  Bible  that  in- 
cludes  contemporary  historical  data);  numerous 
commentaries  on  the  Bible;  and  oral  tradition  by 
Rabbanite  and  Karaite  Jews.  This  extensive  liter- 
ature  contains  valuable  linguistic  and  historical 
material  for  Byz.  studies,  esp.  the  demotic  trans- 
lations  of  biblical  books,  bilingual  dictionary  aids, 
and  extant  marriage  contracts.  Of  particular  in- 
terest  are  Megillat  Ahimaai,  an  ìith-C.  family 
chronicle  from  southern  Italy  in  rhymed  prose; 
Sepher  Yosippon,  a  unique  ìoth-C.  history  of  an- 
cient  Israel  based  on  the  Vulgate  and  Hegesippus, 
which  Judah  ibn  Moskoni  of  Ohrid  reedited  and 
expanded  (ca.1356);  a  Hebrew  translation  of 
pseudo-Kallisthenes’  Alexander  Romance;  and 
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abbreviated  Hebrew  translations  of  nonextant  Byz. 
chronicles  that  preserve  unique  historical  data.  A 
prolific  religious  and  secular  poetic  tradition  fol- 
Iowed  Jewish  patterns  and  contemporary  styles. 
Secular  studies  include  monographs  on  medicine, 
astronomy,  mathematics,  and  philosophy,  esp.  by 
Shabbetai  Donollo  (913—  ca. 982)  and  Shemaryah 
Ikriti  (1275— ca.  1355),  who  castigated  Byz.  philos- 
ophers  for  failing  to  understand  Creation.  A 
number  of  valuable  historical  sources  are  extant, 
such  as  Benjamin  of  Tudela  and  Jacob  ben  Elia’s 
unique  account  of  i3th-C.  persecutions  in  Epiros 
and  Nicaea. 

LIT.  Anthology  of  Hebrew  Poetry  in  Greece,  Anatolia,  and  the 
Balkans,  ed.  L.  Weinberger  (Cincinnati  1975).  E.  Lieber, 
“Asaf ’s  Book  of  Medicines,  A  Hebrew  Encyclopedia  of  Greek 
and  Jewish  Medicine,  Possibly  Compiled  in  Byzantium  on 
an  Indian  Model, "  Z)OP  38  (1984)  233-49.  Starr,/euis  50- 
65,  Bowman,  Jews  129-70.  Ankori,  Karailes.  T.  Reinach, 
“Un  contrat  de  mariage  du  temps  de  Basile  le  Bulgaro- 
ctone,”  in  Mélanges  offerls  à  M.  Gustave  Schlumberger,  vol.  1 
(Paris  1924)  1 18-32.  -S.B.B. 

JEWS  (’louSaîot,  'E/3patoi),  also  called  Israelìtes, 
term  used  for  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Judah 
and  Israel  as  well  as  for  Byz.  citizens  who  prac- 
ticed  Judaism.  Byz.  Jewish  history  has  two  aspects: 
the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Israel,  where  their 
autonomy  was  recognized,  and  that  of  the  Jews 
of  the  Greek-speaking  diaspora,  where  they  formed 
an  integral  part  of  the  Byz.  population. 

The  Jewish  Community  of  Israel.  This  com- 
munity  was  organized  under  a  bureaucracy  of 
scholars  headed  by  a  nasi,  called  in  Greek  “patri- 
arch  of  the  Jews.”  After  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem  (A.D.70),  Jews  established  new  administra- 
tive  centers  in  the  Galilee  (Usha,  Sepphoris, 
Tiberias),  where  they  flourished  until  the  7th  C. 
Christian-Roman  legislation  periodically  re- 
stricted  their  right  to  hold  slaves,  proselytize,  build 
new  synagogues,  work  for  the  government,  teach 
in  public  institutions,  or  serve  in  the  army.  These 
discriminatory  laws,  summarized  in  the  codes  of 
the  5th-6th  C.  and  epitomized  in  the  Ecloga  and 
Basiliha,  were  designed  to  limit  the  Jews’  enfran- 
chisement,  separate  them  from  Christians,  and 
support  the  view  that  God  rejected  the  Jews.  Rab- 
binic  leadership  also  erected  social  barriers  to 
preserve  the  Jewish  community.  Chrisdan  impe- 
rial  policy  in  Palestine  paralleled  these  restricdons 
and  emphasized  the  church’s  claim  as  the  New 
Israel:  churches  and  monasteries  were  built  on 


biblical  holy  sites,  and  Hadrian’s  ban  on  Jewish 
settlement  in  Jerusalem  or  its  environs  was  pe- 
riodically  enforced.  During  the  Muslim  conquest, 
Sophronios  still  argued  that  Jews  had  no  right  to 
settle  in  Jerusalem;  they  were  allowed,  however, 
to  mourn  one  day  a  year  (gth  of  Ab)  at  the  ruins 
of  the  Temple  (the  Byz.  city  dump)  as  a  demon- 
stration  of  God’s  rejection  of  Old  Israel. 

The  ability  of  the  Jews  to  survive  the  Chrisdan 
onslaught  in  their  own  land  slowly  deteriorated 
despite  sporadic  revolts  (most  important  of  which 
was  in  351)  and  an  attempt  to  rebuild  the  Temple 
with  Julian’s  permission.  In  429  the  office  of  nasi 
was  recognized  as  vacant  by  Theodosios  II;  as  a 
result  the  autonomous  central  Jewish  leadership 
in  the  empire  was  effectively  abolished.  Justinian 
I  clashed  with  the  Jews  on  many  fronts.  His  Code 
repeated  a  number  of  Jewish  liabilities  and  intro- 
duced  new  restricdons.  He  also  interfered  with 
Jewish  religious  pracdces  (noy.ijô;  Prokopios, 
Buildings  6:1 1.22).  Jews  fought  alongside  the  Van- 
dals  and  the  Ostrogoths  against  Byz.  attempts  to 
reconquer  the  Western  Empire;  they  participated 
also  in  the  Nika  revolt  in  Constantinople  and  the 
rioting  of  580.  Justinian  ended  their  autonomous 
rule  of  Jotaba  (ca.535),  which  had  lost  its  inde- 
pendence  under  Anastasios  I  (498).  They  rebelled 
in  556,  again  in  578  (together  with  Samaritans), 
and  assisted  the  Persian  conquest  of  Palestine  in 
614-17.  Herakleios  slaughtered  many  in  revenge 
after  his  reconquest  and  even  forcibly  baptized 
Jews,  despite  his  promise  to  Benjamin  of  Tiberias 
not  to  harm  them. 

The  Jewish  Diaspora.  The  Jews  flourished  in 
both  commercial  and  administrative  centers  and 
in  smaller  locales.  Their  quarter,  called  Hebraike, 
was  usually  located  near  the  market  and  running 
water.  Many  of  these  communities  dated  from  the 
Hellenistic  period,  for  example,  Berroia  in  Ma- 
cedonia,  Patras,  Thessalonike,  Crete;  many  are 
known  from  southern  Italy:  Bari,  Oria,  Siponto, 
Venosa,  Otranto.  Jews  also  lived  in  Ioannina, 
Ohrid,  Rastoria,  Adrianople,  Serres,  Mistra,  Ni- 
caea,  Attaleia,  Ephesus,  and  Phíladelphia.  Benja- 
min  of  Tudela  visited  some  25  Byz.  Jewish  com- 
munities  and  describes  Patras,  Krissa,  I’hebes 
(2,000  inhabitants),  Corinth,  Chalkis,  Armylo, 
Drama,  Kallipolis,  Constantinople  (2,500  inhabi- 
tants),  and  the  islands  of  I.esbos,  Chios,  Samos, 
and  Rhodes.  Modern  scholars  extrapolate  Benja- 
min’s  unique  population  data  (approximately 
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9,000)  to  a  Byz.  Jewish  population  ranging  from 
12,000  to  100,000  based  on  differing  interpreta- 
tions  of  his  numbers  (individuals,  heads  of  fami- 
lies,  families,  or  guild  members)  and  adding  lo- 
cales  not  mentioned.  In  Constantinople  Jews  lived 
at  various  times  along  either  shore  of  the  Golden 
Horn  (e.g.,  Hebraike  skala  and  Pera)  and  in  the 
Chalkoprateia  and  Vlanka  quarters.  Under  the 
Palaiologoi,  some  Byz.  Jews  obtained  Venetian 
and  Genoese  privileges  and  lived  in  their  quarters. 
Jews  worked  as  dyers  and  weavers  (silk  and  wool), 
tanners,  furriers,  smiths  and  glassmakers,  whole- 
sale  and  retail  merchants  both  international  and 
local,  real  estate  agents,  physicians,  translators, 
scribes,  and  agriculturalists. 

I  he  Jewish  communities,  led  by  rabbis  ap- 
pointed  with  government  consent,  enjoyed  auton- 
omy  in  religious  and  social  affairs.  The  rabbi  was 
chief  judge  and  spokesman  for  the  community 
and  in  larger  cities  was  assisted  by  various  func- 
tionaries  (e.g.,  teachers,  ritual  slaughterers)  sup- 
ported  by  a  communal  tax  system.  The  commu- 
nity  supplied  social  services:  education,  care  of 
the  sick,  dowries  for  orphans,  burial  in  a  Jewish 
graveyard,  etc.  Part  of  the  communal  taxes  went 
to  the  government,  although  whether  there  was  a 
special  Jewish  tax  is  undetermined  despíte  much 
scholarly  speculation.  Financial  support  to  the  nasi 
was  diverted  after  429  to  the  imperial  treasury 
and  called  aurum  coronarium.  When  and  if  this  tax 
was  abolished  is  uncertain.  Jews  contributed  to 
the  archipherekitai  of  the  Sanhedrin  in  Israel,  which 
flourished  until  the  Muslim  conquest,  and  to  the 
ìoth-  and  1  ìth-C.  academies. 

Jews  regularly  immigrated  into  the  empire  from 
Muslim  and  western  Christian  lands.  These  im- 
migrants  rapidly  became  culturally  assimilated  and 
strongly  identified  with  Byz.  culture,  although 
there  was  occasional  social  tension  with  native 
Jews.  There  was  close  contact  with  Khazaria, 
whose  Jewish  kings  welcomed  refugees  from  Ro- 
manos  I’s  persecution  of  Jews,  aud  later  with 
Crimean  Karaites.  The  attitude  of  Jews  toward 
Byz.  was  ambivalent.  Predating  Christianity  in  many 
Greek-speaking  areas,  they  now  lived  among  a 
triumphant,  arrogant,  and  multiethnic  Christian 
population  whose  literature,  religion,  liturgy,  and 
art  derived  in  part  from  Jewish  sources.  They 
experienced  anti-Semitism  through  imperial  pol- 
icy,  intellectual  snobbery,  and  ecclesiastical  po- 
lemic.  Byz.  religious  art,  save  for  canonical  Old 


Testament  figures  and  scenes,  confined  represen- 
tations  of  Jews  to  such  pejorative  contexts  as  among 
the  Damned  in  the  Last  Judgment.  There  were 
Jewish  scholars  with  whom  Christians  (e.g.,  Ple- 
thon)  studied  privately  and  who  occasionally  re- 
sponded  through  biblical  commentary  and  litur- 
gical  verse;  they  were  forbidden,  however,  to  insult 
Christianity.  Their  doctors,  skilled  in  Greek  and 
Arabic  medicine,  treated  the  general  population: 
an  Egyptian  Jew  was  physician  to  Manuel  I.  Yet 
Byz.  ecclesiastics  consistently  denigrated  Jewish 
doctors:  even  though  9th-  and  ìoth-C.  hagiogra- 
phy  shows  some  respect  for  Jewish  doctors,  it 
expresses  suspicion  of  their  education  and  disdain 
for  their  religion. 

Occasional  debates  with  Christians  are  re- 
corded;  some  may  have  led  to  conversion,  which 
the  church  heartily  encouraged.  Still,  few  volun- 
tary  conversions  are  attested,  the  most  famous 
being  Constantine  the  Jew;  Makarios,  spiritual 
adviser  to  Manuel  II;  and  possibly  Romanos  the 
Melode.  The  Byz.  church  consistently  opposed 
forced  baptism  of  Jews  (such  as  those  effected  by 
Herakleios,  Leo  III,  Basil  I,  Romanos  I  Leka- 
penos)  for  theological  reasons  and  upheld  the 
right  of  Jews  to  practice  their  ancestral  religion. 
Jews  replied  to  imperial  persecution  by  ìdentify- 
ing  government  with  Esau/Edom,  the  biblical  ad- 
versary  of  Israel.  In  nearly  every  century,  but  esp. 
during  periods  of  international  tension,  there  were 
messianic  hopes  for  and  occasional  movements 
toward  the  repatriation  ofjews  to  an  independent 
Israel.  The  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453  was 
marked  both  by  such  messianic  expectations  and 
by  a  moving  Hebrew  lament  for  the  city. 

lit.  J.  Juster,  Les  Juifs  dans  l'empire  romain,  2  vols.  (Paris 
1914).  M.  Avi-Yonah,  The  Jews  under  Roman  and  Byiantine 
Rule  (Jerusalem-New  York  1984).  Starr,  Jews.  Bowman, 
Jews.  Ankori,  Haraites.  E.  Werner,  The  Sacred  Bridge,  2  voIs. 
(New  York  1959—84).  Jacoby,  Société,  pt.II  (1967),  167- 
227.  Greek  Orthodox-Jewish  Consultation  ( GOrThR  22.1  [1977] 
=  Journal  of  Ecumenical  Studies  13.4  [1976]).  -S.B.B. 


JOB  (’lẃyS).  To  judge  by  the  number  of  surviving 
MSS,  the  Book  of  Job,  an  account  of  the  suffering 
of  an  innocent  man,  was  read  significantly  more 
in  Byz.  than  in  the  West.  Origen  led  the  church 
fathers  in  distinguishing  three  types  of  just  man, 
represented  by  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job.  A  catena 
on  Job  was  compiled,  probably  in  the  6th-C.  circle 
of  Prokopios  of  Gaza.  The  Commendatio  animae 
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includes  Job,  and  references  to  him  in  hagiogra- 
phy  were  frequent.  For  instance,  the  Life  of  St. 
John  Eleemon  (ch.28)  compared  the  saint  to  Job 
in  his  virtuous  response  to  catastrophic  loss.  The 
monk  Niketas  patterned  the  opening  of  his  Life 
of  St.  Philaretos  the  Merciful  on  the  Book  of 
Job  (L.  Rydén,  17  CEB,  Major  Papers  [Washing- 
ton,  D.C.,  1986]  542f). 

Representation  in  Art.  The  scene  of  Job  on  his 

dung  heap  (Job  2:8)  was  widely  illustrated,  occur- 
ring  already  in  the  4th  C.  (e.g.,  sarcophagus  of 
Junius  Bassus,  died  359)  and  as  the  frontispiece 
to  Job  in  the  7th-C.  Syriac  Bible  of  Paris  (B.N. 
syr.  341)  and  the  ìoth-C.  Bible  of  Leo  Sarellari- 
os.  It  occasionally  appears  later  in  monumental 
art  (e.g.,  Hagia  Sophia,  Trebizond).  After  the 
Psalter,  Job  was  the  most  frequentiy  illustrated 
Old  Testament  book  in  Byz.  A  large  group  of 
catena  MSS  were  illustrated  with  an  extensive 
cycle.  These  fall  into  an  early  group  (Patmos  171; 
Vat.  gr.  749;  Venice,  Marc.  gr.  538,  dated  905; 
Sinai  gr.  3)  and  a  more  numerous  group  of  i2th- 
through  i4th-C.  MSS.  All  contain  a  dense  narra- 
tive  illustration  interspersed  with  the  text  of  Job 
i  and  2 — the  subject  of  lengthy  comments  in  the 
catena — and  a  repetitive,  formulaic  treatment  of 
Job’s  discussions  with  his  visitors.  The  miniatures 
in  the  first  group,  esp.  Sinai  gr.  3,  treat  the  setting 
illusionistically,  which  suggests  an  early  model; 
the  Patmos  Job  may  be  a  product  of  the  years  of 
Iconoclasm. 

Job  is  usually  represented  as  a  patriarchal  figure 
with  long  white  hair  and  beard,  cut  short  in  due 
course  (Job  1:20).  His  youthful  appearance  in  the 
Leo  Bible  may  be  explained  as  a  misunderstand- 
ing  of  this  shaven-headed  type.  Job  may  also  ap- 
pear  as  an  ancestor  of  Christ,  even  as  a  king, 
owing  to  the  Septuagint  conflation  of  Job  with  jo- 
bab,  King  of  Edom  (job  42:  i7d,  Gen  30:32-33). 

ut.  K.  Wessel,  RBK  3:131-52.  K.  Budde,  LCI  2:407- 
14.  P.  Huber,  Hiob.  Dulder  oder  Rebell?  (Düsseldorf  1986). 
S.  Papadaki-Ökland,  “The  Illustration  of  Byzantine  Job 
Manuscripts”  (Ph.D.  diss.,  Heidelberg,  1979). 

-J.H.L.,  C.B.T. 

JOB  (Ttú/3),  monk  who  wrote  a  Life  of  St.  Theo- 
dora  of  Arta  and  hymns  for  the  Nativity,  Epi- 
phany,  and  Pentecost;  fl.  second  half  of  i3th  C. 
He  has  been  identified  with  the  monk  Job  Iasites, 
known  from  George  Pachymeres  also  as  lasites 
Melias,  an  adviser  of  Patr.  Joseph  I  and  author 


of  a  tomos  against  the  Latins,  written  for  that 
patriarch  with  the  help  of  Pachymeres  (Pachym., 
ed.  Failler  2:487.10-17,  489.15-18).  Job  Iasites 
was  punished  in  1273  with  Manuel  Holobolos 
for  opposing  the  Union  and  was  exiled  to  Bithynia 
in  1275  (Pachym.,  ed.  Failler  2:503.25—505.4, 
535. t— 3).  Perhaps  two  exegeses,  one  on  the  Psalms 
(PG  158:1053-56)  and  one  on  the  sacraments, 
which  bear  the  name  of  Job  Hamartolos,  are  to 
be  ascribed  to  Job. 

ed.  Life  of  Theodora — PG  127:904-08.  M.  Petta,  "Inni 
inediti  di  lob  monaco,”  BollBadGr  n.s.  19  (1965)  81-139. 

lit.  S.  Pétridès,  “Le  moine  Job,”  EO  15  (1912)  40-48. 
PLP,  no.7959.  -R.J.M. 

JOEL  (’  IcutjA),  compiler  of  a  world  chronicle  be- 
ginning  with  Creation  and  ending  in  1204;  fl.  first 
half  of  the  i3th  C.  The  work  is  basically  a  list  of 
rulers  (Jewish,  Oriental,  Roman,  and  Byz.),  their 
length  of  reign,  and  the  cause  of  their  death.  The 
period  from  the  reign  of  Alexios  I  Romnenos  to 
1 204  is  treated  most  briefly;  the  rapid  changes  in 
ruler  from  Manuel  I’s  death  to  1204  demonstrate 
the  inevitability  of  the  blow  of  divine  justice  in 
the  form  of  the  Latin  conquest.  Joel  is  perhaps 
also  the  author  of  an  unpublished  threnos  on 
the  Latin  conquest  of  Constantinople. 

ed.  Cronografia  compendiaria ,  ed.  F.  ladevaia  (Messina 
1979)- 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  1 :47Ô.  Eu.  Tsolakes,  “He  cheirographe 
paradose  tou  chronographikou  ergou  tou  Ioel,”  Bymntina 
8  (1976)  449—61.  E.  Kojceva,  “Srednovekovnata  bülgarska' 
istorija  v  svetlinata  na  edin  neispolzuvan  dosega  istoriceski 
izvor,”  IstPreg  40  (1984)  no.6,  84-89.  -R.J.M. 

JOHN  (TttiáppTjç),  Semitic  personal  name  (etym. 
“God’s  grace”).  The  name  appears  in  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  form  Ioanas  (1  Chr  3:15,  26:3, 
etc.);  in  the  New  Testament,  Johns  play  an  im- 
portant  role,  esp.  John  the  Baptist  and  John 
the  apostle.  From  the  end  of  the  4th  C.  onward 
we  meet  the  name  in  Rome  and  Asia  Minor  (O. 
Seeck,  RE  9  [  1 9 1 6]  1743-47;  PLRE  1:459),  at  first 
infrequently — Ammianus  Marcellinus  does  not 
mention  a  single  John.  Then  the  name  acquired 
popularity.  Sozomenos  cites  1 1  Johns,  including 
the  Baptist  and  the  Apostle — second  only  to  Eu- 
sebios  (14);  in  Prokopios  there  are  already  32 
Johns,  followed  far  behind  by  Theodore  (11)  and 
Paul  (10).  The  name  maintains  its  dominance  in 
Theophanes  the  Confessor  (67),  but  in  Skylitzes 
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(48)  and  Anna  Romnene  (14)  John  is  second  to 
Constantine,  with  60  and  15,  respectively.  In  the 
acts  of  Athos,  however,  it  remains  dominant:  Lav- 
ra,  vol.  1,  encompassing  the  ìoth— i2th  C.,  lists  90 
Johns  ahead  of  Nicholas  (42)  and  George  (41), 
while  Lavra,  vols.  2—3  (i3th—  ìgth  C.)  includes  350 
Johns  and  275  Georges.  John  was  the  third  most 
common  imperial  name  and  the  most  frequently 
used  by  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  (14  individ- 
uals).  In  panegyrics  the  typical  epithet  of  John 
was  charitonymos,  “named  after  grace”;  another, 
“the  son  of  thunder”  (after  Mk  3:18)  was  applied 
specifically  to  the  apostle.  By  the  i2th  C.,  if  not 
earlier,  the  composite  Kaloioannes  (“good  John”) 
was  created.  -A.K.,  A.M.T. 

JOHN,  apostle  and  saint;  often  called  John  the 
Theologian;  feastdays  26  Sept.,  8  May,  and  oth- 
ers.  The  son  of  Zebedee,  he  was  considered  to  be 
the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel  and  of  three 
epistles  in  the  New  Testament  canon;  already  in 
the  3rd  C.  Dionysios  of  Alexandria  had  rejected 
the  possibility  of  John’s  authorship  of  the  Apoc- 
alypsf.  (Book  of  Revelation).  His  Gospel  was  widely 
commented  on:  Origen  compiled  a  lengthy  com- 
mentary  in  order  to  refute  the  views  of  the  Gnos- 
tics;  he  was  followed  by  DrDYMOS  the  Blind,  John 
Chrysostom,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Ammonios  of 
Alexandria,  and  Thf.odore  of  Mopsuestia.  The 
major  problem  for  f.xegesis  was  the  difference 
between  John  and  the  three  synoptic  gospels,  so 
that  some  doubts  concerning  its  authenticity  were 
expressed,  esp.  by  the  so-called  alogoi:  Epiphanios 
of  Cyprus  censured  this  heresy  and  tried  to  show 
that  the  Gospels  did  not  disagree.  Nonnos  of 
Panopolis  compiled  a  metrical  paraphrase  of  the 
Gospel  of  John.  The  epistles  attracted  less  atten- 
tion. 

John  was  popular  in  hagiography  and  homilet- 
ics;  numerous  apocryphal  acts  as  well  as  homilies 
survive,  among  others  by  pseudo-Chrysostom, 
Andrew  of  Crete,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  later 
writers  such  as  Constantine  Arropolites,  Pala- 
mas,  and  Makarios  Chrysorephalos.  Byz.  legend 
made  John  a  grandson  of  Joseph  the  Carpenter 
and  thus  nephew  of  Jesus;  after  Mary’s  Dormition 
he  preached  throughout  Asia  Minor  and  was  ex- 
iled  by  Domitian  to  the  island  of  Patmos.  Frus- 
trated  by  the  apostasy  of  his  disciple  (a  local  bishop 
who  became  a  robber),  John  attempted  suicide  by 


poison,  but  the  cross  he  wore  negated  its  effect. 
From  Patmos  John  went  to  Ephesus  where  he 
worked  miracles  and  died  peacefully.  At  least 
eight  churches  in  Constantinople  were  dedicated 
to  John  (Janin,  Eglises  CP  264—70). 

Representation  in  Art.  John  has  two  guises  in 
art:  young  and  beardless  as  the  beloved  disciple; 
white-haired,  balding,  and  long-bearded  as  the 
visionary  evangelist.  As  the  disciple,  John  appears 
in  scenes  of  his  calling,  his  mother’s  plea,  the 
Transficuration,  Last  Supper  (see  Lord’s  Sup- 
per),  Crucifixion,  and  at  Christ’s  tomb.  In  this 
guise,  he  is  indistinguishable  from  the  young  dis- 
ciple  who  witnesses  Christ’s  actions  in  countless 
scenes.  John  barely  figures  in  Acts  illustration  and 
his  further  imagery  draws  on  apocrypha:  his 
prominent  role  in  the  Dormition  of  the  Virgin; 
his  voyage  to  Patmos  (Codex  Ebnerianus,  fol. 
302v),  where  he  dictated  his  Gospel  under  divine 
inspiration;  and  his  self-burial  at  Ephesus  (Meno- 
logion  of  Basil  II).  As  an  evangelist,  John  is 
shown  seated  before  a  desk  (see  Evangelist  Por- 
traits)  or  standing  and  dictating  to  his  secretary, 
Prochoros — an  image  also  drawn  from  his  apoc- 
rypha.  Consistently  in  the  latter  composition  and 
sometimes  in  the  former,  the  divine  inspiration 
he  receives  is  shown  by  an  arc  of  Heaven  or  the 
Hand  of  God.  In  Paris,  B.N.  gr.  93,  the  hill 
behind  him  becomes  a  mandorla,  stressing  his 
ecstatic  condition.  The  frontispiece  of  a  lectionary 
in  the  Skeuophylakion  at  Iviron,  Athos,  likens  him 
to  Moses  on  Sinai  (Xyngopoulos,  infra,  pl.54). 
Only  rarely  (e.g.,  Moscow,  Univ.  Lib.  2280,  fol. 
347r,  of  1078)  is  he  portrayed  as  the  author  of 
the  Apocalypse. 

lit.  BHG  899—9321.  M.  Wiles,  The  Spiritual  Gospel  (Cam- 
bridge  1960).  E.  Junod,  J.-D.  Kaestli,  L’histoire  des  Acles 
apocryphes  des  apôtres  du  Ille  au  IXe  siècle:  Le  cas  des  Acles  de 
Jean  (Geneva-Lausanne-Neuchâtel  1982).  H.  Buchthal,  “A 
Byzantine  Miniature  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist  and  Its  Rel- 
atives,”  DOP  15  (1961)  127-39.  A.  Xyngopoulos,  “Euange- 
listes  loannes-Moüses,"  DChAE '  8  (1975-70)  101-08. 

-J.I.,  A.K„  A.W.C. 


JOHN  I,  patriarch  of  Antioch  (429—441/2).  Be- 
fore  his  elevation  John  had  been  a  student  at 
Antioch  with  Nestorios.  Although  John  disap- 
proved  of  his  friend’s  repudiation  of  the  title 
Theotoros  and  even  wrote  to  him  counseling 
moderation,  he  supported  him  against  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  in  the  ensuing  controversy  over  Nes- 
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torianism.  John’s  unintentionally  late  arrival  for 
the  opening  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (431) 
prompted  Cyril  to  proceed  with  Nestorios’s  con- 
demnation.  This  resulted  in  a  countercouncil,  in 
which  the  Antiochian  delegation  headed  by  John 
had  Cyril  condemned.  The  moderates  of  both 
parties,  however,  desired  peace  and,  in  433,  signed 
the  so-called  Symbol  of  Union  that  ended  the 
schism.  In  effect,  John  implicitly  agreed  to  the 
condemnation  of  Nestorios  in  return  for  Cyril’s 
toleration  of  Antiochian  terminology  regarding 
the  duality  of  the  nature  of  Christ.  Also,  both 
men  accepted  the  legitimacy  of  the  term  Theotokos. 
Nevertheless,  their  more  extreme  followers  re- 
jected  the  settlement.  The  resulting  tension  led 
directly  to  the  “Robber”  Council  of  Ephesus  (449) 
and  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  Some  of  John’s 
correspondence  with  Prorlos  of  Constantinople, 
Cyril,  and  Theodosios  II  dealing  with  the  Nes- 
torian  dispute  has  survived. 

ed.  Letters — ACO  1,1,1:93—96,  1 1  g;  1, 1,4:7— 9,  33; 

1,1,5:124-35;  1,1,7:84,  146,  151-61;  III,  IV,  passim. 

Lit.  P.T.  Camelot,  Ephèse  et  Chalcédoine  (Paris  1962). 

-A.P. 

JOHN  I,  pope  (from  13  Aug.  523);  born  Tuscany, 
died  Ravenna  t8  May  526.  In  525/6  the  Ostro- 
gothic  ruler  Theodoric  the  Great  sent  John  to 
Constantinople  as  head  of  a  delegation  to  protest 
imperial  measures  against  the  Arians.  After  the 
end  of  the  Ararian  Schism  Emp.  Justin  I  sought 
rapprochement  with  Rome  and  arranged  a  spec- 
tacular  welcome  for  the  pope:  the  wording  of  the 
Liber  pontificalis  humiliavit  se  pronus  suggests 
that  the  emperor  performed  prosrynesis.  John 
celebrated  the  Easter  liturgy  in  Constantinople, 
while  Patr.  Epiphanios  (520—35)  was  relegated  to 
a  secondary  role  in  the  service.  All  of  this  made 
Theodoric  suspicious,  and,  despite  the  success  of 
John’s  mission,  he  detained  the  pope  in  Ravenna 
where  he  died  several  days  later.  The  recorded 
details  of  John’s  imprisonment  and  martyrdom 
appear  to  be  fictitious. 

lit.  W.  Ensslin,  “Papst  Johannes  I.  als  Gesandter  Theo- 
derichs  des  Grossen  bei  Kaiser  Justinos  I.,”  BZ  44  (1951) 
127-34.  P.  Goubert,  “Autour  du  voyage  à  Byzance  du 
Pape  Saint  Jean  I,”  OrChrP  24  (1958)  339-52.  H.  Löwe, 
“Theoderich  der  Grosse  und  Papst  Johann  I.,”  Histjb  72 
(>953)  83—100.  — A.K. 

JOHN  I,  archbishop  of  Thessalonilce,  politician, 
writer,  and  local  saint;  died  ca.630  (Stiernon)  or 
ca.649  (Jugie).  John  participated  in  the  defense 


of  Thessalonike  against  the  Avars  and  Slavs  and 
was  responsible  for  introducing  the  feast  of  the 
Dormition  to  that  city.  He  wrote  the  first  version 
of  the  miracles  of  St.  Demetrios  and  several  hom- 
ilies,  among  which  those  on  the  Dormition  were 
the  most  popular.  In  them  John,  having  promised 
to  remove  all  heretical  elements  from  the  narra- 
tive  of  Mary’s  death,  placed  an  unusual  emphasis 
on  the  filial  affection  of  Christ  for  his  mother.  He 
also  stressed  St.  Peter’s  primacy  over  the  other 
apostles. 

ed.  M.  Jugie,  “Homélies  mariales  byzantines,”  PO 
19.3:289-526. 

lit.  D.  Stiernon,  DictSpir  8  (1974)  778—80.  M.  Jugie,  La 
murl  et  l’assomptitm  de  ìa  sainte  Vierge  (Vatican  1944)  139- 
54.  ldem,  “La  vie  et  les  oeuvres  de  Jean  de  Thessalonique: 
son  témoignage  sur  les  origines  de  la  fête  de  l’Assomption 
et  sur  ia  primauté  de  saint  Pierre,”  EO  21  (1922)  293-307. 

-A.K. 

JOHN  I  DOURAS,  sebastokrator  of  Thessaly  ( 1 267/ 
8?- 1289?);  born  Epiros?  ca.1240?,  died  1289  or 
earlier.  He  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Michael  II 
Romnenos  Doukas  of  Epiros  and  half-brother  of 
Nirephoros  I  Romnenos  Douras  of  Epiros.  Mar- 
ried  to  the  daughter  of  the  Thessalian  Vlach 
chieftain  Taron,  John  led  a  contingent  of  Vlach 
troops  to  support  his  father  at  the  battle  of  Pe- 
lagonia  ( 1 259).  According  to  George  Akropolites 
(Akrop.  170.5—9),  John  surrendered  to  the  Ni- 
cene  commander  after  the  Epirot  army  fled  in 
despair.  Pachymeres  (Pachym.,  ed.  Failler  1:1 19- 
21),  on  the  other  hand,  relates  that  John  treach- 
erously  agreed  to  attack  the  Latin  forces  after 
being  insulted  by  William  II  Villehardouin. 
After  the  battle  John  repented  his  actions  and 
returned  to  his  father. 

Upon  Michael  II’s  death  (1266  or  1268),  John’s 
rule  over  Thessaly  was  confirmed,  with  its  capital 
at  Neopatras.  Although  Michael  VIII  Palaio- 
logos  married  his  nephew  to  John’s  daughter 
and  granted  John  the  title  sebastohralor  in  the  ef- 
fort  to  secure  an  alliance,  John  became  an  im- 
placable  enemy  of  the  Byz.  emperor.  He  defeated 
an  imperial  army  sent  to  besiege  Neopatras  (1272- 
73),  entered  into  commercial  agreements  with  the 
Angevins,  and  ardently  opposed  the  Union  of 
the  Churches.  He  convened  a  synod  at  Neopa- 
tras  in  1277,  attended  by  anti-Unionist  exiles, 
which  anathematized  Michael  VIII  and  Patr.  John 
XI  Bekkos  (R.-J.  Loenertz,  OrChrP  31  [1965]  374— 
408).  It  was  on  a  campaign  against  John  in  1282 
that  Michael  VIII  fell  ill  and  died.  The  Church 
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of  Porta  Panagia  near  Trikkala,  built  by  John  in 
1283,  contains  portraits  of  the  sebastokrator  and 
his  family  (A.  Orlandos,  ABME  1  [1935]  8,  33- 
35)- 

lit.  Nicol ,  Epiros  I  i54f,  172-81,  186-89.  Nicol,  Epiros 
//  9—11,  19-21,  31-36.  GeanakopIos,  Michael  Pal.  64-73, 
231.  PLP,  no.208.  -A.M.T. 


JOHN  I  TZIMISKES  (T£i/uo-ktjç),  emperor  (969- 
76);  born  Chozana,  Armenia,  ca.925,  died  Con- 
stantinople  10  Jan.  976.  John  was  a  general  of 
Armenian  origin;  according  to  Leo  the  Deacon 
(p.92.1-5),  his  name  was  an  Armenian  version  of 
the  Greek  Mouzakites,  meaning  “of  short  stature.” 
He  was  related  to  the  Kourkouas  family;  his 
mother  was  the  sister  of  Njrephoros  II  Phoras; 
and  his  first  wife  Maria  was  the  sister  of  the 
magütros  Bardas  Srleros.  John  first  distinguished 
himself  under  Constantine  VII  by  capturing  Sa- 
mosata  in  958.  He  was  the  staunchest  supporter 
of  Nikephoros  II  but  later  changed  sides.  Head 
of  an  aristocratic  coup,  he  murdered  the  emperor 
on  the  night  of  10/11  Dec.  969  with  the  help  of 
Nikephoros’s  wife  Theophano.  Yielding  to  the 
demands  of  Patr.  Polyeurtos,  John  banished 
Theophano;  he  then  married  Theodora,  Con- 
standne  VII’s  daughter  and  the  aunt  of  the  legit- 
imate  emperors,  Basil  II  and  Constantine  VIII. 
Acting  in  close  concord  with  the  church,  John 
cancelled  Nikephoros’s  legislation  against  church 
land  ownership.  Two  rescripts  (sigillia)  of  974  and 
975  manifest  John’s  flexible  policy  toward  monas- 
tic  land  ownership:  although  his  fiscal  function- 
aries  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  restoring  “to  the 
emperor”  state-controlled  peasants  who  fled  to 
the  dynatoi  and  onto  church  property,  they  per- 
mitted  a  number  of  peasants  to  remain  on  mo- 
nastic  proasteia  “by  virtue  of  previous  chrysobulls.” 

John  conducted  an  energetic  foreign  policy:  he 
rcpelled  Svjatoslav  from  Bulgaria  (971),  sub- 
duing  part  of  this  country;  concluded  an  alliance 
with  Otto  I  (972);  and  fought  successfully  in 
Syria.  In  970/1  the  patnkios  Nicholas,  a  eunuch, 
defeated  the  Fätimid  army  near  Antioch  (P. 
Walker,  Byzantion  42  [1972]  431-40),  and  in  975 
John  led  a  victorious  campaign  into  Syria,  forcing 
Damascus  to  pay  tribute  and  capturing  Beirut. 
The  unsuccessful  siege  of  Tripoli,  however,  was 
a  setback,  and  John’s  claim  of  conquests  in  Pal- 
estine  (in  a  letter  to  the  Armenian  king  ASot  III) 
does  not  find  support  in  Arabic  sources  (P.  Walker, 


Byzantion  47  [1977]  301—27).  Matthew  of  Edessa 
preserves  a  legend  that  at  the  end  of  his  reign 
John  returned  the  crown  to  Basil  II  and  retired 
to  a  desert  monastery  (M.  van  Esbroeck,  BK  41 
f 1 983]  71);  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  rumors 
that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  Basil  the  Nothos. 

Apart  from  his  coins,  only  one  portrait  of  John 
is  known.  The  Madrid  Skylitzes  MS,  however, 
richly  illustrates  his  career  with  41  miniatures, 
including  his  conspiratorial  arrival  at  the  Bouko- 
i.eon  palace,  arranged  by  Theophano,  and  her 
subsequent  expulsion — both  by  boat.  John’s 
triumphal  entry  into  Constantinople  in  971  (Gra- 
bar-Manoussacas,  Skylitzès,  fig.221)  shows  him  ac- 
companied  by  a  horse-drawn  icon  of  the  Virgin. 

lit.  G.  Schlumberger,  L'épopée  byzantine  à  la  fin  du  dixième 
siècle 2  (Paris  1925).  Ostrogorsky,  Paysannerie,  11  —  19.  V. 
Tüpkova-Zaimova,  “Les  frontières  occidentales  des  terri- 
toires  conquis  par  Tzímiscès,"  Recherches  de  géographie  his- 
torìque,  2  (Sofia  1975)  113—18.  N.  Thierry,  “Un  portrait  de 
Jean  Tzimiskès  en  Cappadoce,"  TM  9  (1985)  477—84. 

-  A.K.,  A.C. 

JOHN  II,  bishop  of  Jerusalem  (386/7—417),  suc- 
ceeding  Cyril  of  Jerusalem;  born  ca.356.  He  was 
a  monk  in  Jerusalem  before  his  election  to  the 
episcopate.  His  Origenist  sympathies  were  de- 
nounced  by  Epiphanios  of  Salamis,  both  in  a 
sermon  delẃerçd  in  his  presence  in  Jerusalem  in 
392  and  in  two  letters,  one  of  which  survives  in  a 
Latin  translation  made  by  Jerome.  His  pro- 
Origenist  position  also  caused  John  to  break  with 
former  friends  such  as  Theophilos  of  Alexandria 
when  the  latter  switched  from  support  to  condem- 
nation  of  that  belief. 

John  may  be  the  author  of  the  five  Mystagogical 
Catecheses,  addressed  to  neophytes  in  Easter  week, 
that  form  part  of  the  collection  of  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem’s  24  catechetical  lectures.  One  MS  does  at- 
tribute  them  to  John,  others  give  joint  credit  to 
Cyril.  Possibly  John  revised  these  lectures,  which 
Cyril  had  written  and  delivered. 

ed.  Catéchèses  mystagogújues,  ed.  A.  Piédagnel  (Paris  1966), 
with  Fr.  tr.  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem’s  Lectures  on  the  Chrìstian 
Sacraments,  ed.  F.L.  Cross  (London  1951;  rp.  Crestwood, 
N.Y.,  1977),  with  reproduction  of  Ene.  tr.  by  R.W.  Church 
(Oxford  1838). 

lit.  E.  Yarnold,  “The  Authorship  of  the  Mystagogic 
Catecheses  Attributed  to  Cyril  of  jerusalem,”  Heythrop  Jour- 
nal  19  (1978)  143-61.  -B.B. 

JOHN  II,  metropolitan  of  Kiev  (ca.  1077-89),  of 
Greek  origin.  A  writer  on  canon  law,  John  was 
praised  in  the  Povest’  vremennych  let  for  his 
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erudition  ( PSRL  1 :2o8);  the  belief  that  he  was  the 
uncle  of  Theodore  Prodromos  is  probably  incor- 
rect  (A.  Kazhdan  in  Okeanos  357f;  S.  Franldin,  BS 
45  [1984]  40— 45).  John  addressed  a  letter  (with  a 
treatise  on  the  azymes  appended  in  the  Greek 
version)  to  the  (anti-)pope  Clement  III  (1080- 
1 100)  and  wrote  a  set  of  Canonical  Responses  to  the 
monk  James.  The  letter  focuses  on  Latin  “inno- 
vations,”  mainly  as  listed  in  the  867  encyclical  of 
Photios  (Saturday  fasts;  the  eating  of  cheese, 
eggs,  and  milk  during  Lent;  celibate  clergy;  con- 
firmation  exclusively  by  bishops;  the  filioque),  but 
with  additional  emphasis  on  the  azymes.  The  tone 
is  firm  but  conciliatory.  John’s  Canonical  Responses 
treat  miscellaneous  practical  difficulties  encoun- 
tered  by  the  propagandists  of  Byz.  Christianity  in 
Rus’:  pagan  customs  in  public  and  private  life, 
marriages  and  other  contacts  with  non-Orthodox 
foreigners,  and  the  proper  behavior  and  organi- 
zation  of  the  clergy.  John’s  main  source  is  the 
Nomoranon  of  14  Titles,  but  the  suggestion  that 
he  was  responsible  for  its  translation  (R.G.  Pi- 
choja,  AD5T  1  1  [1975]  133—44)  is  tenuous.  Some 
scholars  believe  that  John  composed  the  extant 
office  to  Boris  and  Gleb. 

ed.  Tou  hosiou  patros  hemon  Ioannou,  metropolitou  Rosias, 
epistole  pros  Klementa,  papan  Romes,  ed.  S.K.  Oikonomos 
(Athens  1868).  Kritiëeskie  opytypo  istorii  drevnejSej  greko-russkoj 
polemiki protiv  latinjan,  ed.  A.S.  Pavlov  (St.  Petersburg  1878) 
169—86.  Kirchenrechthche  und  kulturgeschichtliche  Denkmäler 
Altrusslands,  ed.  L.K.  Goetz  (Stuttgart  1905;  rp.  Amsterdam 
1963)  1 14-70. 

LIT.  B.  Leib,  Rome,  Kiev  et  Byiance  à  la  fin  du  XI e  siècle 
(Paris  1924)  32-4 1 .  J.  Spiteris,  La  critica  btmntma  del  Primato 
Romano  nel  secolo  XII  (Rome  1979)  38-44.  Podskalsky,  Rus’ 
174-77,  i86f,  286L  -S.C.F. 

JOHN  II  ROMNENOS,  emperor  (from  15  Aug. 
1118);  born  Constantinople  13  Sept.  1087,  died 
near  Anazarbos  8  Apr.  1 143.  John  succeeded  his 
father  Alexios  I  against  the  wishes  of  Irene  Dou- 
kaina  and  Anna  Romnene;  the  latter  conspired 
on  behalf  of  Nikephoros  Bryennios.  Byz.  histo- 
rians  describe  John’s  reign  only  briefiy.  His  do- 
mestic  policy  is  little  known.  Austere  in  manner, 
John  tried  to  regulate  even  the  costume  of  his 
courtiers;  he  was  nonetheless  tolerant  and  es- 
chewed  maiming  as  a  punishment.  He  entrusted 
military  command  to  noble  relatives  but  put  civil 
administration  in  the  hands  of  men  of  obscure 
origin,  such  as  John  of  Poutze  and  Stephen  Meles, 
the  logothetes  tou  dromou.  John  centralized  the  ad- 


John  II  Komnenos.  Portrait  of  the  emperor  and  his 
wife  lrene;  mosaic.  Hagia  Sophia,  Istanbul. 

ministration  of  the  army  and  navy  and  for  this 
purpose  charged  the  state  treasury  with  maintain- 
ing  vessels  and  their  crews,  previously  the  burden 
of  the  maritime  regions  (Lemerle,  Agr.  Hist.  234— 
36).  He  founded  the  monastery  of  the  Pantokra- 
tor  and  wrote  its  typihon.  The  dynastic  sense  that 
underlay  this  foundation  also  prompted  other 
works,  including  a  lost  mosaic  of  John  mourning 
his  dead  father  whose  victories  were  depicted 
(Magdalino-Nelson,  “Emp.  in  i2th  C.,”  126—30). 
A  mosaic  in  Hagia  Sophia  portrays  John,  his  wife, 
Irene,  and,  to  one  side,  his  son,  Alexios. 

John  capitalized  on  Alexios  I’s  military  suc- 
cesses.  Most  of  John’s  wars  were  in  Anatolia,  esp. 
against  the  Dani§mendids  (he  captured  Rastamon 
and  Gangra  after  the  death  of  Ghäzî  in  1134). 
He  subdued  the  Rubenids  of  Cilicia  (1137)  and 
made  Raymond  of  Poitiers  his  vassal  (1 138),  but 
the  ensuing  campaign  from  Antioch  to  inner  Syria 
failed  before  the  walls  of  Aleppo  and  Shayzar.  In 
the  northwest,  John  crushed  the  Pechenegs  in 
1122  (not  1 123  as  in  B.  Radojicic,  ZRVI  7  [1961] 
178)  and  defeated  the  Serbians  and  Hungarians 
in  1127-29  (not  1125  as  in  Radojicic,  1 82 f).  He 
attempted  to  annul  Venice’s  privileges  but  in  1126 
was  forced  to  yield  to  a  Venetian  expedition. 
Theodore  Prodromos  was  John’s  official  eulogist. 
Allegedly  John  died  in  a  hunting  accident,  but 
one  cannot  rule  out  the  possibility  of  assassination 
(R.  Browning,  Byrantion  31  [1961]  229—35). 

lit.  Chalandon,  Comnène  2:1  — 193.  Angold,  Empire  150— 
60.  A.P.  Kazhdan,  “Esce  raz  o  Kinname  i  Nikite  Choniate,” 
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BS  24  (1963)  9-23.  G.  Ostrogorsky,  “Autokrator  Johannes 
II.  und  Basileus  Alexios,"  SemfCond  10  (1938)  179—83. 

A.K„  A.C. 

JOHN  II  ROMNENOS,  emperor  of  Trebizond 
(1280—97);  born  ca.  1262/3,  died  Limnia,  near 
Trebizond,  16  or  17  Aug.  1297.  Son  of  Manuel 
I  Komnenos  of  Trebizond,  John  succeeded  his 
brother  George  Komnenos  as  ruler  of  Trebizond. 
He  inidally  incurred  the  anger  of  the  Byz.  em- 
peror  Michael  VIII  by  styling  hirnself  “emperor 
and  autokrator  of  the  Romans.”  Michael  sent  fre- 
quent  embassies  to  the  “ruler  ( archegos )  of  the 
Lazes,”  as  Pachymeres  (Pachym.,  ed.  Bekker 
2:270.9)  calls  John,  to  criticize  his  wrongful  use 
of  the  imperial  title.  In  1282  John  went  to  Con- 
stantinople  and  married  Michael’s  daughter  Eu- 
dokia,  receiving  the  Byz.  title  despotes;  he  then 
changed  his  imperial  title  to  “emperor  and  aulo- 
krator  of  all  the  East,  the  Iberians,  and  the  trans- 
marine  provinces.”  The  chief  events  of  John’s 
reign  were  the  siege  of  Trebizond  in  1282  by  the 
Georgian  king  David  IV  (V)  and  the  brief  usur- 
pation  of  the  throne  in  1284/5  by  John’s  half- 
sister  Theodora  (M.  Kursanskis,  REB  33  [1975] 
187—210).  John  was  a  patron  of  the  Soumela 
monastery. 

lit.  Miller,  Trebizond  27-32.  PLP,  no.  12  106.  -A.M.T. 

JOHN  III,  patriarch  of  Antioch  (4  Oct.  996— July 
1021).  His  surname  Polites  perhaps  derives  from 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  native  of  Constantinople. 
Originally  chartophylax  of  Hagia  Sophia,  he  was 
elevated  to  the  see  of  Antioch  by  Emp.  Basil  II 
following  the  abdication  of  Agapios  (978-96).  Since 
John  feared  that,  before  he  reached  his  see,  his 
predecessor  might  attempt  to  recover  the  throne, 
he  agreed  to  be  consecrated  in  Constantinople 
and  thus  to  renounce  (in  writing)  his  right  to  be 
ordained  by  the  metropolitans  of  Anticx;h.  This 
questionable  act,  by  which  Antioch  became  eccle- 
siastically  subject  to  Constantinople,  was  later  re- 
voked  by  Patr.  Peter  III,  but  it  is  not  known  with 
what  success.  The  practice  probably  continued. 

During  his  tenure  John  also  chose  to  surrender 
to  Orestes,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  (986-1006), 
the  annual  sum  of  money  sent  by  the  church  of 
Georgia  to  Antioch  for  the  preparation  of  the 
Holy  Chrism,  which  the  Georgians  now  received 
from  Jerusalem.  John  did  not,  however,  abandon 


his  privilege  of  confirming  the  katholikos  of 
Georgia,  or  the  right  to  be  commemorated  by  the 
Georgian  episcopate  in  the  liturgy.  An  extract  of 
John’s  only  known  work,  Responsa  de  baptismo, 
addressed  to  Theodore  of  Ephesus,  was  published 
by  Allatìus.  This  reply  was  probably  written  while 
John  was  still  chartophylax\  normally,  canonical 
questions  requiring  no  synodical  decision  were 
referred  to  this  official. 

ED.  L.  Allatius,  De  aetate  et  interstitiis  in  collatione  ordinum 
(Rome  1638)  215. 

lit.  V.  Grumel,  “Les  patriarches  grecs  d’Antioche  du 
nom  de  Jean  (XP  et  Xlle  siècles),”  EO  32  (1933)  281-84. 
Papadopoulos,  Antioch.  837-39.  -A.P. 

JOHN  III  SCHOLASTIROS,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople  (31  Jan.  565-31  Aug.  577);  born  Sir- 
mis  near  Antioch  ca.503  (L.  Petit,  DTC  8  [1947] 
830),  died  Constantinople.  First  a  lawyer  (scho- 
lastiros)  in  Antioch,  in  548/9  he  was  sent  to 
Constantinople  as  apohrisiarios  of  the  patriarch  of 
Antioch.  Justinian  I,  shortly  before  his  death, 
selected  John  to  replace  Eutychios  as  patriarch. 
John  crowned  Justin  II  and  supported  his  policy. 
John  of  Ephesus  presents  the  patriarch  as  an 
eager  anti-Monophysite  who  ordered  persecution 
of  the  Monophysites  through  all  the  provinces; 
John  of  Nikiu,  on  the  ofeher  hand,  ascribed  to  him 
a  book,  Mystagogia,  that  allegedly  dealt  with  a 
single  substance  of  Christ,  both  divine  and  human 
(Beck,  Rirche  423).  Photios  ( Bibl. ,  cod.75)  men- 
tions  a  catechetical  sermon  of  John  on  the  Trinity, 
delivered  in  567/8,  that  was  refuted  by  John 
Philoponos;  the  doubts  of  W.  Kroll  ( RE  9  [1916] 
1792)  concerning  this  evidence  are  not  valid. 
Probably  while  still  in  Antioch,  John  composed 
the  Synagoge  of  Fifty  Titles.  Haury  ( infra ) 
identified  him  with  John  Malalas  on  the  basis  of 
the  similarity  in  names,  origin,  and  scanty  bio- 
graphical  data.  Although  possible  (Hunger,  Lìt. 
1:31  pf ),  the  identification  ìs  far  from  certain. 

lit.  RegPatr,  fasc.  1,  nos.  250— 59.  J.  Haury,  “Johannes 
Malalas  identisch  mit  dem  Patriarchen  Johannes  Scholas- 
tikos?,’’  BZ  9  (1900)  337-56.  Cf.  E.  Stein ,  Jahresberichte  der 
klassischen  Allertumswissenschaft  184  (1920)  86f,  no.232.  L. 
Petit,  DTC  8  (1947)  829-31.  -A.K. 

JOHN  III  VATATZES,  emperor  of  Nicaea  (from 
ca.15  Dec.  1221);  born  ca.i  192,  died  Nymphaion 
3  Nov.  1254.  He  married  Irene,  daughter  of 
Theodore  I  Lasraris,  and  ca.  1244  Constance 
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(“Anna”),  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  Fredericr 
II  Hohenstaufen.  His  succession  was  opposed  by 
Theodore’s  brothers,  who  had  Latin  backing.  John 
defeated  them  at  the  battle  of  Poimanenon  in 
1224  and  was  able  to  drive  the  Latins  out  of 
northwestern  Asia  Minor,  thus  rounding  off  the 
Nicaean  territories  in  Asia  Minor.  His  bid  to  se- 
cure  control  of  Adrianople,  the  key  to  Thrace, 
was  thwarted  by  Theodore  Romnenos  Douras. 
Only  in  1234  was  John  able  to  establish  a  per- 
manent  bridgehead  in  Thrace,  thanks  to  an  alli- 
ance  concluded  with  John  Asen  II.  The  latter’s 
death  left  a  power  vacuum  in  the  southern  Bal- 
kans,  which  John  was  quick  to  exploit.  An  astute 
campaign  made  him  master  of  the  region  in  1246 
and  brought  him  his  greatest  prize — the  city  of 
Thessalonike.  His  remaining  years  were  devoted 
to  protecting  and  extending  his  European  terri- 
tories  and  seeking  ways  of  recovering  Constanti- 
nople. 

When  alliance  with  Frederick  II  Hohenstaufen 
brought  him  little  material  reward,  he  turned  to 
the  papacy  in  1248.  He  was  willing  to  make  un- 
precedented  concessions  over  papal  claims  to  pri- 
macy  in  the  hope  that  the  papacy  would  withdraw 
its  backing  for  the  Latin  Empire  of  Constantino- 
ple,  but  these  plans  came  to  nothing.  Still,  John 
had  created  the  conditions  that  made  the  eventual 
recovery  of  Constantinople  possible  and  had  turned 
the  Nicaean  Empire  into  the  strongest  power  of 
the  region,  with  territories  stretching  from  the 
Turkish  frontier  to  Albania.  At  the  end  of  his 
reign  his  relations  with  the  aristocracy  were  soured 
by  the  need  to  secure  the  succession  of  his  son 
Theodore  II  Lasraris.  In  1252  he  had  the  leader 
of  potential  aristocradc  opposition,  Michael  (VIII) 
Palaiologos,  arraigned  on  a  charge  of  high  trea- 
son. 

John  III  was  a  ruler  of  the  highest  ability  and 
of  great  tenacity  of  purpose.  Remembered  as  “a 
kind  and  gentle  soul”  (Akrop.  1:103.19-20),  he 
was  revered  after  his  death  as  a  saint  by  the 
Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  (D.J.  Constantelos,  Klero- 
nomia  4  [1972]  92-104).  He  was  buried  in  the 
monastery  of  Sosandra  near  Nymphaion. 

lit.  Polemis,  Douhai  106— og,  no.72.  D.I.  Polemis,  “Re- 
mains  of  an  Acoluthia  for  the  Emperor  John  Ducas  Ba- 
tatzes”  in  Okeanos ,  542-47.  P.  Zavoronkov,  “Nikejskaja  im- 
perija  i  Vostok,”  VizVrem  3g  (ig7Ö)  g3~g7-  J.  Langdon, 
“John  III  Ducas  Vatatzes’  Byzantine  Imperium  in  Anato- 
lian  Exile,  1222-54,”  (Ph.D.  diss.,  Univ.  of  Calif.,  Los 
Angeles,  1978).  -M.J.A. 


JOHN  IV  ROMNENOS,  emperor  of  Trebizond 
(1429—1459/60?);  born  before  1403  (Kuríanskis) 
or  ca.  1404/5,  died  1460.  Son  of  Alexios  IV  Kom- 
nenos  and  Theodora  Kantakouzene,  as  a  youth 
he  murdered  his  mother’s  suspected  paramour 
and  rebelled  against  his  father.  He  then  fled  to 
Georgia,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of  King 
Alexander  I  (1412-42).  In  1427  he  went  to  Kaffa 
and  in  1429  returned  to  Trebizond  where,  with 
Genoese  assistance,  he  overthrew  his  father  and 
had  him  assassinated  (V.  Laurent,  ArchPont  20 
[1955]  138-43).  John’s  reign  was  preoccupied 
with  defending  Trebizond  against  the  continuing 
onslaughts  of  the  Turks,  both  Turkomans  and 
Ottomans.  He  evidently  favored  union  with  Rome 
in  hopes  of  Western  assistance  against  the  Turks 
(A.  Bryer,  ArchPont  26  [1964]  3050.  After  the  fall 
of  Constantinople,  the  Ottomans  attacked  Trebi- 
zond  by  land  and  sea  in  1456  and  forced  John  to 
pay  tribute  to  Mehmed  II.  By  his  second  wife,  a 
Turk,  John  had  a  daughter  Theodora  whom  he 
married  to  Uzun  Hasan,  chief  of  the  White  Sheep 
Turkomans,  in  exchange  for  the  Turkoman  pledge 
to  defend  Trebizond  against  the  Ottomans  (M. 
Kursanskis,  ArchPont  34  [1977—8]  77—87). 

ut.  Miller,  Trebuond  81-96.  Kursanskis,  “Descendance 
d’Alexis  IV,”  239-47.  PLP,  no.  12108.  K.  Barzos,  “He  moira 
ton  teleutaion  Megalon  Komnenon  tes  Trapezountos,”  By- 
zantina  12  (1983)  27of.  -A.M.T. 

JOHN  IV  LASRARIS,  emperor  in  Nicaea(i258— 
61);  born  Nymphaion?  25  Dec.  1250,  died  ca.  1305. 
He  was  the  only  son  and  heir  of  Theodore  II 
Lasraris,  whom  he  succeeded  in  Aug.  1258.  The 
boy’s  rights  were  progressively  set  aside  by  Mi- 
chael  VIII  Palaiologos.  Once  the  latter  had 
recovered  Constantinople,  he  felt  secure  enough 
to  haveJohn  blinded  on  Christmas  Day  1261  and 
confined  in  the  fortress  of  Dakibyze  on  the  south 
shore  of  the  Sea  of  Marmara.  Patr.  Arsenios 
Autoreianos  excommunicated  Michael  in  pro- 
test.  This  prompted  the  people  around  Nicaea  to 
rise  up  in  support  of  a  pretender  claiming  to  be 
John.  The  rebellion  was  quickly  crushed,  but  a 
strong  current  of  support  for  the  Laskarid  cause 
endured,  esp.  in  Asia  Minor.  When  Androniros 
II  Palaiologos  visited  Asia  Minor  in  1284,  he 
found  it  politic  to  placate  those  with  Laskarid 
sympathies  by  visiting  John  in  his  dungeon  and 
begging  forgiveness  for  what  his  father  had  done. 
With  John’s  death,  the  Laskarid  cause  withered 
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away.  A  cult  seems  to  have  grown  up  around 
John;  the  Russian  pilgrim  Stefan  of  Novgorod 
recorded  that  in  the  mid-i4th  C.  it  was  centered 
on  the  monastery  of  St.  Demetrios  at  Constanti- 
nople,  where  his  body  was  to  be  seen  (I.  Sevcenko, 
SüdostF  12  [1953]  173-75)- 

lit.  Polemis,  Doukai  1 1 1 ,  no.76.  -M.J.A. 

JOHN  IV  NESTEUTES  (NTjorewTjç,  “Faster”), 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  (12  Apr.  582-2  Sept. 
595);  born  and  died  Constantinople.  According 
to  the  Synaxarion  of  Constantìnople  ( Synax.CP ,  col. 
7.22),  he  was  a  coinmaker  by  profession,  then 
joined  the  clergy  and  was  elected  patriarch.  The 
legend  preserved  by  Theophylaktos  Simokattes 
(Theoph.Simok.,  bk.7.6-4)  described  him  as  living 
in  extreme  poverty,  owning  only  a  wooden  pallet, 
thin  blanket,  and  plain  cloak.  John  was  very  close 
to  Emp.  Maurice,  whose  son  Theodosios  was 
crowned  at  the  age  of  four  and  a  half  by  the 
patriarch.  John  fought  against  heresies  and,  de- 
spite  Maurice’s  resistance,  introduced  capital  pun- 
ishment  for  magicians.  His  claims  to  the  title  of 
ecumenical  patriarch  led  to  a  conflict  with  Pope 
Pelagius  II  (579—90)  and  Gregory  I. 

Little  of  his  writing  is  preserved;  his  long  speech 
on  penitence,  temperance,  and  chastity  (PG 
88: 1937-78)  is  a  collection  of  citations  from  John 
Chrysostom.  Several  penitentials  are  preserved 
under  John’s  name  (a  FLanonarion,  the  Akolouthia 
and  Order  for  Penitents  [PG  88:1889-1918],  and 
the  Indoctrination  of  Nuns),  but  all  three  are  spu- 
rious,  having  been  written  several  centuries  later. 

ed.  N.  Suvorov,  “Verojatnyj  sostav  drevnejsego  ispoved- 
nogo  i  pokajannogo  ustava  v  Vostoinoj  cerkvi,”  VuVrem 
8  (190O  357-434;  9  (1902)  378— 4 '7-  N.A.  Zaozerskij,  A.S. 
Chachanov,  Nomohanon  loanna  Postnìha  v  ego  redakcijach: 
gruzinskoj,  greíeskoj  i  slavjanskoj  (Moscow  1  goa). 

lit.  RegPatr,  fasc.  1,  nos.  264-72.  Beck,  Kirche  423-25. 
R.  Janin,  DTC  8  (1947)  828C  E.  Herman,  “II  più  antico 
penitenziale  greco,”  OrChrP  19(1953)71-127-  -A.K. 

JOHN  IV  (V)  OXEITES,  Chalcedonian  patriarch 
of  Antioch  (ca.1089— 1 100);  died  after  1100.  All 
we  know  about  John  before  his  patriarchate  is 
that  he  was  a  monk;  the  conclusions  of  Ch.  Papa- 
dopoulos  (EEBS  12  [1936]  361-78)  should  be 
treated  with  caution.  Appointed  patriarch  before 
Sept.  1089,  he  remained  in  Constantinople  until 
1091.  John’s  situation  in  Antioch  under  Seljuk 
rule  was  miserable,  esp.  during  the  Crusaders’ 


siege  of  the  city;  after  their  victory  he  had  under 
his  jurisdiction  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  clergy 
of  Antioch.  Eventually  he  was  charged  with  plot- 
ting  to  surrender  the  city  to  the  emperor,  left  for 
Constantinople,  and  in  Oct.  1100  officially  re- 
nounced  his  patriarchate.  John  retired  to  the 
Hodegon  monastery  but  incited  the  hatred  of  the 
monks  and  probably  moved  to  the  island  of  Oxeia 
(Princes’  Islands),  where  he  was  later  buried. 

John’s  works  had  a  clear  political  imprint.  In 
1085  or  1092  he  issued  a  treatise  on  charistiria, 
which  he  blamcd  for  the  decline  of  monasticism. 
He  also  wrote  a  diatribe  accusing  Alexios  I  of 
responsibility  for  all  the  internal  and  international 
problems  of  Byz.  FIis  invectives  were  addressed 
also  against  those  who  possessed  “cities  within  the 
cities”  (P.  Gautier,  infra)  and  esp.  against  tax  col- 
lectors,  whereas  he  lamented  the  phght  of  poor 
peasants,  merchants,  and  craftsmen  (p.33.19— 22). 
John  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  azymes,  possibly  in 
connection  with  the  Byz.  dispute  against  Peter 
Grossolano  in  1112. 

ed.  P.  Gautíer,  “Diatribes  de  Jean  l’Oxite  contre  Alexis 
I'r  Comnène,”  REB  28  (1970)  19—55.  Idem,  “Réquisitoire 
du  patriarche  Jean  d’Antioche  contre  le  charisticariat,” 
REB  33  (1975)  91-131.  B.  Leib,  “Deux  inédits  byzantins 
sur  les  azymes  au  début  du  XIIe  siècle,”  OC  2  (1924)  244— 

63- 

lit.  P.  Gautier,  “Jean  V  l’Oxite,  patriarche  d'Antìoche. 
Notice  biographique,”  REB  22  (1964)  128-57.  -A.K. 

JOHN  V  RATHOLIROS,  patriarch  of  Armenia 
(897-925)  and  historian;  born  Drasxanakert  mid- 
gth  C.,  died  Vaspurakan  soon  after  925.  As  katho- 
likos,  John  (Arm.  Yovhannes)  played  a  role  in 
diplomacy  both  between  the  Bagratid  Armenian 
kings  and  their  Armenian  rivals,  and  between 
Armenia  and  both  Byz.  and  Muslim  rulers. 

The  first  third  of  his  History  is  primarily  a  ré- 
sumé  of  earlier  sources.  John  developed  the  con- 
cept  of  the  strong  royal  power  of  the  Bagratid 
dynasty  and  justified  it  by  reference  to  the  Bagra- 
tids’  succession  from  previous  royal  houses  (M.O. 
Darbinian-Melikian,  IFZ  [1982]  no.3,  1 19-25).  The 
History  contains  the  earlìest  Armenian  reference 
to  Bagratid  descent  from  King  David  of  Israel, 
although  earlier  Moses  Xorenac'i  had  claimed  a 
Jewish  origin  for  that  family.  The  main  part  is  an 
eyewitness  account  of  John’s  own  times  and  of  his 
role  in  Armenian  politics.  It  includes  a  letter  to 
him  from  Nicholas  I  Mystiros,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  and  one  from  John  himself  to 
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Constantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos,  written  in  914. 
The  History  is  the  most  important  source  for  the 
reigns  of  Smbat  I  and  his  son  Asot  II. 

ed.  Patmut'iwn  Hayoc',  ed.  M.  Emin  (Moscow  1853;  Tbi- 
lisi  1912),  rp.  with  introd.  K.  Maksoudian  (Delmar,  N.Y., 
1980).  Histoire  d’Arménie  par  le  patriarche  Jean  VI  [sic]  dit  Jean 
Catholicos,  tr.  J.  Saint-Martin  (Paris  1841).  — R.T. 


JOHN  V  PALAIOLOGOS,  emperor  (1341-91); 
born  Didymoteichon  18  June  1332,  died  Constan- 
tinople  16  Feb.  1391  (cf.  Barker,  Manuel  II  8of, 
n.  214).  During  his  50-year  reign  John  faced  nu- 
merous  rebellions  and  a  civil  war;  he  actually 
ruled  only  about  30  years.  Nine  years  old  at  the 
death  of  his  father  Androniros  III  (1341),  John 
came  under  the  control  of  his  empress-mother 
Anna  of  Savoy,  Patr.  John  XIV  Kalekas,  and 
Alexios  Apokaukos.  The  same  year  John  VI  Kan- 
takouzenos  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Didy- 
moteichon  and  began  the  Civil  War  of  1341  — 
47.  After  the  victory  of  Kantakouzenos,  John 
married  the  usurper’s  daughter  Helena  and  re- 
mained  in  the  background  until  he  forced  Kan- 
takouzenos’s  abdication  in  1354.  Shortly  there- 
after  his  mosaic  portrait  was  set  up  in  Hagia 
Sophia,  Constantinople  (Mango,  Maierials  74—76, 
fig-  97)- 

During  the  1350S  and  1360S  John  attempted  to 
gain  Western  assistance  against  the  Turks.  To  this 
end  he  journeyed  in  1366  to  Hungary  (J.  Gill,  BS 
38  [1977]  31-38)  and  in  1369  to  Rome,  where  he 
declared  his  personal  conversion  to  Catholicism. 
On  his  way  home  he  was  detained  in  Venice 
because  of  his  debts  and  was  forced  to  promise 
the  cession  of  Tenedos  to  the  Venetians  (R.-J. 
Loenertz,  REB  16  [1958]  217-32).  After  the  Ser- 
bian  defeat  at  Marica  (1371),  John  realized  the 
necessity  of  seeking  an  accommodation  with  the 
Turks  and  became  an  Ottoman  vassal.  His  re- 
maining  years  were  troubled  by  the  rebellions  of 
his  son  Andronikos  IV  (1373,  1376-79)  and 
grandsonJoHN  VII  (1390).  To  conciliate  his  heirs, 
John  had  to  allocate  to  them  appanages  and  di- 
vide  the  empire  into  semi-independent  principal- 
ities,  while  he  retained  rule  in  the  capital. 

lit.  O.  Halecki,  Un  empereur  de  Byuance  à  Romt  (Warsaw 
1930).  Barker,  Manuelll  1—83.  F.  Tinnefeld,  “Raiser  loannes 
V.  Palaiologos  und  der  Gouverneur  von  Phokaia  1356- 
1358 ,”  RSBS  1  (1981)259—71.  -A.M.T.,  A.C. 


JOHN  VI  KANTAKOUZENOS,  emperor  (8  Feb. 
1 347-3  Dec-  1 354  [A.  Failler,  REB  29  ( 1 97 1 )  293- 
302]);  born  ca.  1295,  died  Mistra  15  June  1383. 
The  son,  probably  posthumous,  of  a  Peloponne- 
sian  governor  of  the  aristocratic  Kantakouzenos 
lineage,  John  Kantakouzenos  was  about  the  same 
age  as  Andronikos  (III)  Palaiologos  and  was 
his  close  friend  until  the  emperor’s  death  in  1341. 
His  first  known  title  was  that  of  megas  papias  ( 1 320); 
he  became  megas  domestikos  ca.1325.  He  supported 
Andronikos’s  rebellion  against  his  grandfather 
(1321-28)  and  was  his  principal  general  and  ad- 
viser  during  his  reign. 

After  Andronikos  died,  leavíng  a  nine-year-old 
heir,  John  V  Palaiologos,  Kantakouzenos  failed 
to  secure  the  regency.  His  power  struggle  with 
Anna  of  Savoy,  Alexios  Apokaukos,  and  Patr. 
John  XIV  Kalekas  ended  in  the  Civil  War  of 
1341—47,  and  Kantakouzenos  was  proclaimed  co- 
emperor  at  Didymoteichon  (26  Oct.  1341).  Thanks 
to  his  extraordinary  wealth  (in  land  and  livestock), 
the  support  of  landed  magnates  in  Thrace  and 
Thessaly,  and  military  aid  from  Serbs  and  Turks, 
Kantakouzenos  eventually  emerged  victorious.  On 
21  May  1346  he  was  crowned  at  Adrianople  and 
in  Feb.  1347  entered  Constantinople.  He  was 
crowned  a  second  time  (2 1  May)  and  married  his 
daughter  Helena  to  John  V. 

During  his  brief  reign  Kantakouzenos  crushed 
the  Zealots  in  Thessalonike  (1349)  and  sup- 
ported  Palamism  at  the  local  council  of  Constan- 
tinople  of  1351  (see  under  Constantinople, 
Councils  of).  The  relatively  peaceful  relations 
between  John  V  and  John  VI  lasted  until  1351; 
in  1352  a  new  civil  war  broke  out.  Although 
Kantakouzenos  used  Ottoman  troops  (who  estab- 
lished  themselves  at  Kallipolis,  their  first  Euro- 
pean  foothold),  he  was  defeated  by  John  V,  who 
assumed  sole  power  (M.  Zivojinovic,  ZRVI 21  [1 982] 
127-41).  After  his  abdication  Kantakouzenos  be- 
came  the  monk  Ioasaph,  retiring  first  to  the  Man- 
gana  monastery,  then  to  Charsianeites.  He  made 
at  least  two  trips  to  Mistra,  where  his  son  Manuel 
Kantakouzenos  was  despotes  (1347—80).  He  con- 
tinued  to  influence  both  political  and  religious 
affairs  until  his  death  (cf.  Lj.  Maksimovic,  ZRVI  9 
[1966]  119—93;  J.  Meyendorff,  DOP  14  [1960] 
147-77)- 

He  also  devoted  himself  to  the  preparation  of 
his  lengthy  memoirs,  the  Hisloriai,  one  of  the 
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John  VI  Kantakouzenos.  Portrait  of  the  emperor  at 
the  Council  of  1351.  Miniature  in  a  manuscript  of  his 
works  (Paris  gr.  1242,  fol.5v);  1 4th  C.  Bibliothèque  Na- 
tionale,  Paris. 

principal  sources  for  the  first  half  of  the  i4th  C. 
In  four  books  he  treated  events  from  1320  to 
1356,  drawing  on  personal  reminiscences  and 
perhaps  on  a  diary.  The  remarkable  homogeneity 
of  composition  is  a  result  of  the  subordinadon  of 
the  historical  material  to  an  overall  structural 
theme.  He  used  this  very  subjective  work  to  justify 
his  own  actions  and  policies  and  to  present  himself 
as  a  tragic  hero  and  as  the  central  figure  of  events. 
At  the  same  time  his  history  is  a  useful  comple- 
ment  to  the  account  of  Nikephoros  Gregoras. 
The  bias  of  Kantakouzenos  is  offset  by  the  au- 
thor’s  first-hand  knowledge  of  events,  his  precise 
chronology,  and  citation  of  original  documents. 
His  work  is  characterized  by  a  belief  in  ananke 
(necessity)  and  tyche  (fate  or  fortune);  he  be- 
lieved  that  his  eventual  defeat  was  not  caused 
solely  by  human  factors,  but  by  transcendent  and 
cosmic  forces.  Kantakouzenos  wrote  in  a  simple 
style  marked  by  the  absence  of  rhetoric.  His  work 
was  influenced  by  Thucydides  (T.  Miller,  GRBS 


17  [1976]  385-95>  and  H-  HungerJÖB  25  [1976] 
181—93)  and  includes  an  unusual  number  of 
speeches. 

Kantakouzenos  also  wrote  treatises  attacking  Is- 
lam  and  Judaism,  and  pro-Palamite  theological 
works,  refuting  John  Kyparissiotes  and  Procho- 
ros  Kydones.  Portraits  of  Kantakouzenos  as  em- 
peror  and  monk  survive  in  a  deluxe  MS  of  his 
theological  writings,  Paris,  B.N.  gr,  1242,  fols.  5v 
and  i23v. 

ED.  Historiarum  Libri  IV,  ed.  L.  Schopen,  3  vols.  (Bonn 
1828-32).  Germ.  tr.  G.  Fatouros,  T.  Rrischer,  Geschichte 
(Stuttgart  1982).  Theological  works — PG  154:372-710.  Re- 
futationes  duae  Prochori  Cydonii  el  Disputatio  cum  Paulo  Patriar- 
cha  Latino  epistulis  septem  tradila,  ed.  E.  Voordeckers,  F. 
Tinnefeld  (Turnhout-Leuven  1987). 

lit.  G.  Weiss,  Joannes  Kantakuzenos—Aristokrat,  Staats- 
mann,  Kaiser  und  Mönch—in  der  Gesellschaf tsentwicklung  von 
Byzanz  im  1 4 .  J ahrhundert  (Wiesbaden  1969).  Dölger,  Para- 
spora  194-207.  Nicol,  Kantakouzenos  35—103.  A.P.  Kazhdan, 
“ L'tìistoire  de  Cantacuzène  en  tant  qu’oeuvre  littéraire,” 
Byzantion  50(1980)  279-335-  Hunger,  Lit.  1:465-76.  Beck, 
Kirche  73  ìf.  PLP,  no.  10973.  -A.M.T. 

JOHN  VII,  pope  (1  Mar.  705-18  Oct.  707).  Greek 
by  birth,  he  was  the  son  of  a  curator  sacri  palatii 
named  Plato  who  moved  to  Rome  from  Constan- 
tinople.  John  inherited  from  his  predecessors  the 
problems  of  the  canons  of  the  Council  in  Trullo, 
which  Pope  Sergius  I  had  refused  to  sign.  Emp. 
Justinian  II  took  up  the  issue,  sending  copies  of 
the  canons  to  the  pope  and  urging  him  to  approve 
those  that  were  acceptable  and  reject  those  that 
were  not.  John  returned  them  without  emenda- 
tion  or  signature,  causing  the  author  of  the  Liber 
pontificalis  to  accuse  hìm  of  cowardice.  A  fresco 
in  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  Antiqua  in  Rome, 
commissioned  by  John,  may  reflect  his  acceptance 
of  the  canons,  however;  instead  of  the  Adoration 
of  the  Lamb  of  God,  it  represents  Christ  in  human 
form.  The  canons  of  Trullo  were  not  formally 
accepted  in  Rome  until  the  pontificate  of  Con- 
stantine  I  (708-15).  Both  the  frescoes  in  S.  Maria 
Antiqua  and  the  mosaics  of  John’s  oratory  in  Old 
St.  Peter’s  are  generally  attributed  to  Byz.  artists 
(M.  Andaloro,  RIASA  19—20  [1972-73]  1 83^). 
The  latter  program  included  John’s  portrait,  to- 
day  preserved  in  the  Vatican  grottoes,  offering 
his  foundation  to  the  Virgin  clad  as  a  Byz.  em- 
press. 

lit.  Richards,  Popes  21  ìf.  P  J.  Nordhagen,  The  Frescoes 
of  John  VII  (A.D.  joy-joj)  in  S.  Maria  Antiqua  in  Rome 
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[ActaNoru  3]  (Rome  1968)  with  add.  J.D.  Breckenridge,  BZ 
65  (1972)  364—74.  J.M.  Sansterre,  “Jean  VII  (705—707): 
idéologíe  pontificale  et  réalisme  po!itique,”  in  Rayonnement 
grec  377-88.  -A.K.,  A.C. 

JOHN  VII  GRAMMATIROS  (the  Grammarian), 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  (21  Jan.  837^—4  Mar. 
843  [V.  Grumel,  EO  34  (1935)  162-66,  506]); 
born  Constantinople  late  8th  C.,  died  western 
shore  of  Bosporos  before  867.  John  was  born  to 
a  family  (perhaps  of  Armenian  origin)  whose  name 
is  variously  given  as  Morokardanios,  Morochar- 
zamios,  and  Morocharzianos.  He  began  his  cleri- 
cal  career  ca.81 1  — 13  as  an  anagnostes  in  the  Hode- 
gon  monastery;  according  to  Photios  (homily  15, 
ed.  Laourdas,  140.25—27)  he  was  also  an  icon 
painter.  Three  letters  addressed  to  him  by  Theo- 
dore  of  Stoudios  are  further  proof  of  his  origi- 
nal  Iconodule  position  (V.  Grumel,  EO  36  [1937] 
186).  The  epithet  grammatiros  indicates  that  he 
was  respected  for  his  learning.  By  814  he  had 
become  an  Iconoclast  and  was  chosen  by  Emp. 
Leo  V  to  head  a  committee  to  collect  a  florilegium 
of  patristic  texts  in  support  of  Iconoclasm,  in 
preparation  for  the  local  council  of  815  in  Con- 
stantinople  (see  under  Constantinople,  Coun- 
cils  of),  which  again  condemned  the  veneration 
of  images.  He  was  rewarded  with  the  post  of 
hegoumenos  of  the  Sergios  and  Bakchos  monastery, 
which  served  as  a  center  where  recalcitrant  Icon- 
odules  were  “rehabilitated.” 

John  had  a  reputation  for  persuasive  rhetorical 
skills,  and  debates  with  him  became  a  hagiograph- 
ical  lopos  of  the  second  Iconoclastic  period.  Under 
Michael  II,  John  tutored  the  crown  prince  Theo- 
philos  and  is  usually  credited  with  inculcating 
strong  Iconoclastic  sympathies  in  his  pupil.  Upon 
Theophilos’s  accession  to  the  throne,  John  be- 
came  synhellos,  and  went  on  an  embassy  to  the 
Arab  caliph  al-MA’MüN,  probably  in  829/30.  Little 
is  known  of  his  actual  patriarchate;  he  was  de- 
posed  in  843  as  a  preamble  to  the  restoration  of 
images,  excommunicated,  and  exiled  from  Con- 
stantinople.  In  some  of  the  marginal  Psalters, 
John  is  depicted  as  the  principal  adversary  of  the 
Orthodox  patriarch  Nirephoros  I  who,  as  a  pen- 
dant  to  St.  Peter  crushing  Simon  Magus,  tramples 
John  underfoot  (Grabar,  Iconoclasme  226—28,  287^ 
figs.  150,  155).  John  was  probably  the  compiler 
of  a  collection  of  gnomai  that  served  as  the  major 


source  for  the  Gnomologion  of  John  Georgides  (A. 
Rambylis,  yÖB  37  [1987]  95,  n.i). 

lit.  Lemerle,  Humanism  154—68.  V.  Laurent,  “Jean  VII 
le  Grammairien,”  Catholicisme  hier,  aujourd’hui,  demain,  fasc. 
24  (Paris  1964)  513-15.  Lipäic,  Ocerki  296—301. 

— A.M.T.,  A.C. 

JOHN  VII  PALAIOLOGOS,  emperor  (1390); 
born  ca.1370,  died  Thessalonike  22  (23?)  Sept. 
1408.  According  to  E.  Zachariadou  ( DOP  31  [1977] 
339—42),  he  was  also  called  Andronikos.  Eldest 
son  of  Androniros  IV,  as  a  small  child  he  devel- 
oped  a  grudge  against  his  grandfather  John  V, 
who  partially  blinded  him  and  his  father  after  the 
latter’s  rebellion.  John  viewed  himself  as  rightful 
heir  to  the  throne  and  opposed  his  uncle  Manuel 
II,  who  had  “usurped”  his  claim  to  the  empire. 
Upon  Andronikos’s  death  in  1385,  John  inherited 
his  appanage  in  Selymbria.  In  April  1390  he  seized 
Constantinople  with  Genoese  and  Turkish  sup- 
port  and  reigned  briefly  until  his  deposition  in 
September.  After  a  reconciliation  with  Manuel, 
John  served  as  his  regent  from  1399  to  1403  and 
was  entrusted  with  the  defense  of  Constantinople 
against  the  siege  of  Bayezid  I.  The  capital  was 
saved  by  Bayezid’s  defeat  at  Ankara  in  1402;  the 
next  year  (3  June  1403)  John  signed  a  treaty  with 
the  Turks  whereby  the  Byz.  regained  Thessalo- 
nike.  His  triumphal  entry  into  the  city  and  his 
family  may  well  appear  on  a  tiny  ivory  at  Dum- 
barton  Oaks.  Shortly  after  Manuel’s  return  from 
the  West,  John  was  made  Ubasileus  of  all  Thessaly” 
and  despoles  of  Thessalonike,  where  he  spent  his 
final  years  quietly. 

John  was  married  to  Irene  Gattilusio,  daugh- 
ter  of  Francesco  II  of  Lesbos.  The  union  pro- 
duced  one  son,  Androniros  V,  who  predeceased 
his  father.  John  thus  died  without  an  heir,  leaving 
the  lineage  of  Manuel  unchallenged  in  its  claim 
to  the  throne. 

lit.  F.  Dölger,  “Johannes  VII.,  Kaiser  der  Rhomäer 
1390-1408,”  BZ  31  (1931)  21-36,  corr.  by  P.  Wirth,  Byzan- 
tion  35  (1965)  592—600.  Oikonomídes,  “Ivory  Pyxis”  329- 
37.  -A.M.T.,  A.C. 

JOHN  VIII,  pope  (14  Dec.  872-16  Dec.  882);  of 
Roman  origin.  John  was  elected  despite  the  future 
pope  Formosus’s  opposition,  which  continued 
during  the  first  years  of  John’s  pontificate.  John 
faced  the  Arab  invasions  of  southern  Italy,  often 
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supported  by  the  rulers  of  Gaeta  and  other  small 
Lombard  princedoms;  the  pope  built  a  navy  to 
deter  the  Arabs,  and  until  the  death  of  Louis  II 
the  anti-Arab  war  proceeded  successfully.  After 
875,  however,  Emp.  Basil  I  was  the  most  effective 
ally.  The  situation  was  complicated  since  John 
actively  tried  to  establish  papal  control  over  Mo- 
ravia  (by  supporting  Methodios),  Croatia,  and 
Bulgaria.  At  a  council  in  Constantinople  in  879/ 
80,  the  pope’s  legates  were  coerced  into  yielding: 
they  joined  the  rehabilitation  of  Photios  (the  leg- 
end  of  the  “second  Photian  schism”  under  John 
is  a  forgery — F.  Dvornik,  Bymntion  8  [1933]  425- 
36)  and  also  had  to  accept  Byz.  claims  over  Bul- 
garia,  although  the  pope  still  tríed  to  influence 
the  Bulgarian  khan  Boris  I.  Defeats  by  the  Arabs, 
who  gained  a  stronghold  at  Garicliano  and 
burned  Montecassino,  as  well  as  failures  in  Bul- 
garia  and  Moravia,  gave  new  impetus  to  the  op- 
position  to  the  pope.  The  Annals  of  Fulda  preserve 
a  rumor  that  John  was  murdered. 

lit.  F.  Engreen,  “Pope  John  the  Eighth  and  the  Arabs,” 
Speculum  20  (1945)  318-30.  F,  Dvorník,  Les  légendes  de 
Constantin  et  de  Méthode  (Prague  1933)  313—30.  Zlatarski, 
Ist.  1.2:169-209.  -A.K. 

JOHN  VIII  CHRYSOSTOMITES  (Xpvaoaro- 
or  Merkouropolos  (MepROupÓ7rwXoç),  pa- 
triarch  in  Jerusalem  (ca.  1098—  1 106/7?;  on  the 
name  see  B.  Englezakis,  Bymntion  43  [1973]  506- 
08).  Although  his  personality  and  patriarchate 
remain  obscure,  John  must  be  identified  with  the 
anonymous  metropolitan  of  Tyre  who  fled  his 
own  see  to  Jerusalem  and  was  subsequently  ele- 
vated  to  patriarch  succeeding  Symeon  II  (cf.  Xan- 
thopoulos  in  PG  146:11960).  Despite  the  Cru- 
saders’  election  of  a  Latin  patriarch,  John  continued 
in  his  office.  In  1 107/8  he  went  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  was  recognized  as  the  legitimate  patri- 
arch  of  Jerusalem  (RegPatr,  fasc.  3,  no.986).  Gru- 
mel  suggests  that  his  patriarchate  ended  before 
1 122. 

Of  the  three  treatises  on  azymes  attributed  to 
him,  only  the  last  two  are  from  his  pen;  the  first 
is  probably  by  Eustratios  of  Nicaea.  An  unpub- 
lished  work  on  the  origins  of  the  schism  of  1054 
may  be  his,  although  this  seems  rather  doubtful 
(cf.  J.  Darrouzès,  REB  21  [1963]  54). 

John  is  sometimes  confused  with  John  IX  of 
Jerusalem,  who  was  present  at  the  local  council 


of  Constantinople  of  1 156-57 — the  only  known 
evidence  of  his  patriarchate  (I.  Sakkelion,  Pat- 
miake  bibliotheke  [Athens  1890]  327).  Englezakis 
has  tentatively  suggested  that  it  was  John  IX  who 
was  actually  John  Chrysostomites,  the  monk  men- 
tioned  in  the  typikon  of  the  monastery  at  Koutzo- 
vente  in  Cyprus.  One  of  these  two  Johns  wrote 
the  “dual”  vita  of  John  of  Damascus  and  Kosmas 
the  Hymnographer,  which  includes  a  rare  at- 
tempt  to  evaluate  Kosmas’s  literary  activity. 

ed.  Treatises  on  azymes — Dositheos  of  Jerusalem,  Tomos 
agapes  (Jassy  1698)  516-38.  Papadopoulos-Rerameus,  Ana- 
lehta  4:303-50;  5:405-07. 

lit.  Papadopoulos,  Hierosofym.  394.  Th.  Detorakes,  Kos- 
nws  ho  Melodos:  Bios  kai  ergo  (Thessalonike  1979)  39—50. 
BHG  395.  -A.P.,  A.K. 

JOHN  VIII  PALAIOLOGOS,  emperor  (1425— 
48);  born  17/18  Dec.  1392  (cf.  Barker,  Manuel  II 
104  n.28),  died  Constantinople  31  Oct.  1448.  Eld- 
est  son  of  Manuel  II  and  Helena  Dragaä,  he  was 
made  co-emperor  before  1408  (Oikonomides, 
“Ivory  Pyxis”  332—34)  and  became  autokrator  on 
19  Jan.  1421  (F.  Dölger,  BZ  36  [1936]  3i8f).  He 
was  the  effecdve  ruler  during  the  final  four  years 
of  Manuel’s  life  and  succeeded  him  in  mid-1425. 
John  took  active  part  in  two  successful  campaigns 
in  the  Peloponnesos.  During  his  reign  the  Byz. 
regained  control  of  most  of  the  Morea  and  began 
to  expand  into  Attica  and  Boeotia.  Nonetheless, 
Thessalonike  fell  to  the  Turks  in  1430  and,  after 
the  Turkish  campaign  of  1446,  the  Morea  had  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  sultan. 

John  pursued  a  policy  of  seeking  rapproche- 
ment  with  the  West  in  order  to  stave  off  further 
Ottoman  advances.  He  was  eager  to  achieve  Union 
of  the  Churches  and  personally  participated  in 
the  Council  of  Ferrara-Florence,  where  he  signed 
the  decree  of  Union.  After  his  return  to  Constan- 
tinople  in  1440,  however,  he  found  much  popular 
opposition  to  the  decisions  of  the  councii.  More- 
over,  the  Crusade  of  1444,  a  reward  for  the  Union 
of  Florence,  never  reached  Constantinople,  but 
was  crushed  by  the  1  urks  at  Varna.  John  died 
without  ever  implementing  the  Union.  Despite 
three  marriages,  he  was  childless  and  was  suc- 
ceeded  by  his  brother,  Constantine  XI. 

John  appears  as  co-emperor  with  his  father  in 
the  Louvre  MS  of  the  works  of  pseudo-DiONYSios 
the  Areopagite  (Spatharakis,  Portrait,  fig.93)  and. 
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again  identified  as  basileus,  with  his  first  wife, 
Anna  of  Moscow,  on  the  so-called  Large  Sakkos, 
probably  sent  to  Moscow  between  141 1  and  1417. 
A  number  of  portraits  by  Western  artists  (minia- 
tures  and  bronzes)  commemorate  John’s  visit  to 
Italy  (ibid.,  figs.  21—22,  178—79). 

lit.  Papadopulos,  Genealogie,  no.90.  Gill,  Personalities  104— 
24.  D.  Obolensky,  The  tìymntine  ìnheritance  of  Eastem  Europe 
(London  ig82),  pt.  X  (1972),  141-446.  C.  Walter,  “A 
Problem  Picture  of  the  Emperor  John  VIII  and  the  Patri- 
arch  Joseph,”  ByzF  10  (1985)  295-302.  -A.M.T. 

JOHN  VIII  XIPHILINOS,  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople  (1  Jan.  1064-2  Aug.  1075);  born  Trebi- 
zond  ca.  1010,  died  Constantinople.  John  was  born 
to  the  Xiphilinos  family,  which  was  reportedly  of 
humble  origin.  After  an  education  in  Constanti- 
riople,  he  joined  the  circle  of  John  Mauropous 
and  Psellos  and  was  granted  the  post  of  nomo- 
phylax  of  the  law  school  in  the  capital.  J.  Cvetler’s 
hypothesis  ( Eos  48.2  [1956]  297—328)  that  Xiphi- 
linos  composed  the  novel  on  the  foundation  of 
the  law  school  does  not  prove  valid.  In  the  late 
1040S  Xiphilinos  fell  out  of  favor  with  Constan- 
tine  IX  and  was  attacked  by  a  certain  Ophrydas 
who  accused  him  of  “freethinking.”  Psellos  de- 
fended  Xiphilinos  and  praised  his  love  of  knowl- 
edge.  When  Constantine  (III)  Leichoudes  was 
replaced  as  mesazon  by  the  eunuch  John  ca.1050, 
Xiphilinos  and  friends  were  forced  to  leave  Con- 
stantinople.  Xiphilinos  took  the  monastic  habit 
and  was — unlike  Psellos — content  with  his  new 
situation;  he  soon  began  to  retreat  from  the 
“emancipated”  ideals  of  his  youth.  This  created  a 
tension  in  his  relations  with  Psellos,  who,  even  in 
his  enhomion  of  Xiphilinos  (Sathas,  MB  4:42 1—62), 
was  unable  to  refrain  from  criticism,  conventional 
though  it  may  be. 

After  the  death  of  Leichoudes,  who  had  become 
patriarch  (1059-1063),  Emp.  Constantine  X  (al- 
legedly  at  the  recoinmendation  of  Psellos)  sum- 
moned  Xiphilinos  from  Mt.  Olympos  and  ap- 
pointed  him  patriarch.  Under  the  difficult 
conditions  of  the  growing  Seljuk  menace,  Xiphili- 
nos  tried  to  establish  union  with  the  Armenian 
church.  He  also  abolished  a  decision  of  Patr.  Mi- 
chael  I  Reroularios  prohibiting  metropolitans  who 
resided  in  Constantinople  from  electing  in  the 
capital  new  bishops  for  vacant  sees  (N.  Oikono- 
midès,  REB  18  [1960]  55—78).  Xiphilinos  wrote  a 
number  of  legal  works — according  to  W.  Wolska- 


Conus  (TM  7  [1979]  13—53),  scholia  to  the  Basi- 
lika,  Tractatus  de  creditis,  De  peculiis,  and 
Meditatio  de  nudis  pactis.  He  also  wrote  the 
Miracles  of  St.  Eugenios. 

lit.  RegPatr,  fasc.  3,  nos.  893-906.  K.  Mpones,  loannes 
ho  Xiphilinos  (Athens  1937).  Ljubarskij,  Psell  49-55.  Lau- 
rent,  Corpus  5.1,  no.18.  -A.K. 

JOHN  X,  pope  (Mar./April  914-June  928);  born 
Tossignano  in  the  Romagna,  died  Rome  929.  He 
owed  his  elevation  to  the  noble  Roman  family  of 
Theophylact.  The  major  problem  he  had  to  face 
was  the  Arab  threat;  to  fight  them  John  advocated 
an  alliance  of  Rome,  Lombard  princedoms  in 
Italy,  and  Byz.  In  Aug.  915  the  allies  captured 
the  Arab  stronghold  of  Garigliano.  In  920  John’s 
legates  attended  the  council  in  Constantinople 
where  the  Tomos  of  Union  was  signed;  the  next 
year,  the  envoys  of  Romanos  I  Lekapenos  and 
Patr.  Nicholas  I  Mystiros  were  sent  to  the  pope 
to  suggest  that  contacts  between  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople  be  reestablished  (Nícholas,  ep.53).  John, 
however,  taking  advantage  of  the  tense  situation 
in  the  Balkans  resulting  from  the  war  with  Sy- 
meon  of  Bulgaria,  tried  to  force  papal  influence 
on  both  Dalmatia  and  Bulgaria:  in  925  Tomislav 
convened  a  synod  in  Split  undci  John’s  direction 
(F.  Sisic,  Pregled  pouijesti  Hrvatskoga  naroda  [Zagreb 
1962]  123);  Zlatarski  ( Ist .  1.2:507)  surmised  that 
the  pope  had  promised  to  recognize  Symeon’s 
imperial  title  and  the  autocephaly  of  the  Bulgar- 
ian  church.  John  was  deposed  and  imprisoned  by 
Marozia,  Theophylact’s  daughter. 

lit.  T.  Venni,  “Giovanni  X,"  ASRSP  59  (1936)  1-136. 

-A.K. 

JOHN  X  RAMATEROS,  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople  (5  Aug.  1  ìpS-Apr./May  1206);  died  Didy- 
moteichon  June  1206.  A  member  of  the  Kama- 
teros  family,  John  was  related  to  the  empress 
Euphrosynf,  Doukaina  Ramatera,  wife  of  Alex- 
ios  III  Angelos.  Well  versed  in  classical  literature, 
his  training  included  rhetoric  and  philosophy. 
After  holding  a  series  of  ecclesiastical  positions, 
he  was  chartophylax  when  chosen  as  patriarch  to 
succeed  George  II  Xiphilinos.  Between  1 198  and 
1200  he  exchanged  letters  with  Innocent  III  on 
the  question  of  papal  primacy;  he  attacked  the 
filioque  clause  and  asserted  that  Rome  held  first 
place  in  the  pentarchy  not  on  account  of  the 
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apostle  Peter  but  because  it  was  the  imperial  cap- 
ital  in  the  early  Christian  centuries.  John  inter- 
vened  with  Alexios  III  to  gain  the  release  of  the 
banker  Ralomodios.  After  Alexios’s  flight  in  July 
1203,  and  the  accession  of  Isaac  II  and  Alexios 
IV,  John  continued  to  serve  as  patriarch.  Accord- 
ing  to  Western  sources,  he  and  Alexios  IV  sub- 
mitted  to  the  authority  of  Innocent  III  that  same 
year.  When  Constantinople  fell  to  the  Crusaders 
in  1204,  John  took  refuge  at  Didymoteichon. 
Theodorf.  I  Lasharis  invited  him  to  Nicaea  to 
join  the  government-in-exile  but  John  refused, 
perhaps  because  of  old  age. 

ed.  A.  Papadakis,  A.M.  Talbot,  “John  X  Camaterus 
Confronts  Innocent  III:  An  Unpublished  Correspon- 
dence,"  BS  33  (1972)  26-41. 

lit.  RegPatr,  fasc.  3,  nos.  1 193-1202.  R.  Bro>.vning,  “An 
Unpublished  Address  of  Nicephorus  Chrysoberges  to  Pa- 
triarch  John  X  Ramateros  of  1202,”  BS/EB  5  (1978)  37- 
68.  -A.M.T. 


JOHN  XI  BEKKOS,  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
(26  May  1275—26  Dec.  1282);  born  Nicaea?  be- 
tween  1230  and  1240,  died  in  fortress  of  St.  Gre- 
gory  on  the  Gulf  of  Nikomedeia,  March  1297  (V. 
Laurent,  EO  25  [1926]  316-19).  First  mentioned 
as  chartophylax  of  Hagia  Sophia  (1263— 75),  John 
twice  served  as  Michael  VIH’s  ambassador:  to 
Stefan  Uros  I  in  Serbia  in  1268  and  to  Louis  IX 
in  Tunis  in  1270  (L.  Bréhier  in  Mélanges  offerts  à 
M.  Nicolas  Iorga  [Paris  1933]  1 3gf )-  At  first  John 
opposed  plans  for  the  Union  of  the  Churches 
and  in  1273  was  imprisoned;  after  further  study 
of  the  Latin  fathers,  he  changed  his  views  and 
was  released  from  prison.  He  became  head  of  the 
Unionist  party  and  was  soon  chosen  patriarch. 
Throughout  his  patriarchate  John  supported  Mi- 
chael  VIII,  but  he  urged  the  emperor  to  be  more 
lenient  toward  his  opponents.  As  a  result  of  this 
dispute  John  temporarily  withdrew  from  the  pa- 
triarchate  between  March  and  August  1279.  He 
was  deposed  after  Michael’s  death  and  thereafter 
bore  the  brunt  of  attacks  from  the  anti-Unionist 
party  that  then  came  to  power:  in  Jan.  1283  a 
synod  at  Constantinople  formally  charged  him 
with  heresy  and  banished  him  to  Prousa.  He  was 
again  condemned  at  the  Council  of  Blachernai  in 
1285  (see  under  Constantinople,  Councils  of), 
by  the  tomos  of  Gregory  II  of  Cyprus  and  im- 
prisoned,  together  with  Constantine  Meliteniotes 
and  George  Metochites. 


ED.  PG  141:9-1032. 

lit.  PLP,  no.2548.  RegPatr,  fasc.  4,  nos.  1424-1452. 
N.G.  Xexakes,  Ioannes  Bekkos  kai  hai  lheologikai  antilepseis 
autou  (Athens  1981).  Papadakis,  Crisis  in  Byz.  18-22,  48— 
57,  66-73.  -A.M.T. 

JOHN  XIII  GLYKYS,  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple  (12  May  1315—11  May  1319),  writer,  civil 
servant;  born  ca.  1260,  died  Constantinople  soon 
after  May  1319.  John  studied  in  Constantinople 
with  Gregory  (II)  of  Cyprus  in  preparation  for 
a  civil  service  career;  ca.  1282-1295/6  he  was  epì 
ton  deeseon.  He  accompanied  Theodore  Meto- 
chites  to  Cyprus  and  Armenia  in  1294  to  find  a 
bride  for  Michael  IX;  his  account  of  this  em- 
bassy,  the  Presbeutikos,  has  been  lost.  He  then 
served  as  logothetes  tou  dromou  until  1315  when  he 
was  made  patriarch,  despite  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  married  layman  with  several  children.  John  was 
already  ill  when  he  ascended  the  patriarchal  throne 
and  after  four  uneventful  years  was  forced  to 
resign  for  reasons  of  health.  He  spent  his  final 
days  in  the  monastery  of  Ryriotissa  in  Constanti- 
nople. 

John  was  active  as  a  writer  and  teacher;  his 
pupils  included  Nikephoros  Gregoras.  He  cor- 
responded  with  many  contemporary  literati,  for 
example,  Maximos  Planoudes,  Nikephoros 
Choumnos,  and  Metochites.  His  most  important 
surviving  work  is  a  treatise  on  syntax;  his  enko- 
mion  of  Constantinople  is  not  preserved.  He  was 
also  a  copyist  of  MSS.  John  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  homonymous  composer  {PLP,  no.4267). 

ed.  Hunger-Kresten,  PatrKP,  pt.  1: 100-398,  with  Germ. 
tr.  Opus  de  vera  syntaxeos  ratione,  ed.  A.  Jahn  (Bern  1849). 

lit.  S.I.  Rourouses,  “Ho  logios  oikoumenikos  patri- 
arches  Ioannes  IG'  ho  Glykys,”  EEBS  41  (1974)  297-405. 
RegPatr,  fasc.  5,  nos.  2028-99.  PLP,  no.4271.  -A.M.T. 

JOHN  XIV  KALEKAS,  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople  (Feb.  1334-between  2  and  8  Feb.  1347); 
born  Apros,  Thrace,  1283,  died  Constantinople 
29  Dec.  1347.  John  began  his  career  as  a  married 
priest  in  the  entourage  of  John  (VI)  Kantakou- 
zenos;  he  then  became  a  member  of  the  palatine 
clergy.  Despite  John’s  marital  status,  Kantakou- 
zenos  supported  his  election  as  patriarch  in  1334, 
after  first  arranging  his  pro  forma  election  as  met- 
ropolitan  of  Thessalonike.  He  presided  over  the 
local  council  of  Constantinople  of  1341  (see  under 
Constantinople,  Councils  of),  which  con- 
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demned  Barlaam  of  Calabria  and  exonerated 
Gregory  Palamas. 

After  the  rebellion  of  Kantakouzenos  and  his 
coronation  at  Didymoteichon,  the  patriarch  ex- 
communicated  his  former  patron  and  became  re- 
gent  for  John  V  Palaiologos,  whom  he  crowned 
in  Nov.  1341.  He  then  turned  against  Palamas 
and  threw  his  support  to  the  anti-Palamite  Gre- 
gory  Arindynos.  In  1344  he  excommunicated 
Palamas  and  deposed  Isidore  (I)  Boucheiras  from 
the  see  of  Monemvasia.  By  1346  the  tide  began 
to  turn  against  John,  after  the  murder  of  Alexios 
Apokaukos  and  Kantakouzenist  victories  in  the 
Civil  War  of  1341-47.  On  2  Feb.  1347,  just 
before  Kantakouzenos  entered  Constantinople, 
John  was  deposed  by  Anna  of  Savoy  and  con- 
demned  by  the  synod  (G.  Dennis,  JOB  g  [ig6o] 
51— 55).  He  was  briefly  exiled  to  Didymoteichon 
but  then  returned  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
died. 

ed.  MM  1:168-242.  P.  Joannou,  “Joannes  XIV.  Kalekas 
Patriarch  von  Ronstantinopel,  unedierte  Rede  zur  Krön- 
ung  Joannes’  V.,”  OrChrP  27  (1961)  38—45. 

lit.  RegPatr,  fasc.  5,  nos.  2168-2270.  PLP,  no.  10288. 

-A.M.T. 

JOHN  ARTOUARIOS,  or  John  Zacharias,  chief 
physician  at  court  of  Andronikos  II  Palaiologos; 
born  ca.  1275,  died  after  1328.  When  first  men- 
tioned  in  i2gg  in  a  letter  from  George  Laka- 
penos,  John  was  studying  medicine  in  Constanti- 
nople;  sometime  between  1310  and  1323,  he 
received  the  title  of  aktouarios.  He  corre- 
sponded  with  Michael  Gabras  and  taught  astron- 
omy  to  George  Oinaiotes  (S.I.  Kourouses,  Athena 
77  [1978-79]  29 !— 386î  78  [1980-82]  237-76). 

One  of  John’s  teachers  was  Joseph  the  Philos- 
opher,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  treatise  On  ihe 
Worhings  and  Illnesses  of  the  Spiril  of  the  Soul.  The 
last  of  the  great  Byz.  physicians,  John  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  medical  classics  and  Greek 
literature  and  philosophy.  The  Method  of  Medicine, 
written  for  his  friend  Alexios  Apokaukos,  is  gen- 
erally  based  on  Galen,  but  the  work  is  innovative 
on  colics  from  lead  poisoning,  whipworm  infes- 
tations,  and  the  combination  of  several  techniques 
of  bloodletting.  John’s  Urines,  a  masterpiece  of 
Byz.  diagnostics,  is  divided  into  four  basic  parts: 
various  urines  and  their  physiological  character- 
istics;  diagnostics;  etiology;  and  prognosis  (K. 
Diinitriadis,  Byzantinische  Uroshopie  (Bonn  1  g7 1  ] 


55—64).  John’s  meticulous  gradations  of  colors, 
consistency,  sediments,  and  floating  substances  in 
given  levels  of  the  urine  flask  ( amis ,  Lat.  matula) 
are  in  a  MS  diagram  (Ideler,  infra  2:22).  Much  of 
his  work  is  still  unpublished. 

ed.  De  spiritu  animali,  De  urinis,  and  De  diagnosi  in 
PhysMedGr  1:312-86;  2:3-192,  353-463. 

lit.  A.  Hohlweg,  “Johannes  Aktouarios:  Leben — Bil- 
dung  und  Ausbildung — De  Methodo  Medendi,"  BZ  76  (1983) 
302-21.  Eng.  versiop.  in  DOP  38  (1984)  121-33.  PLP, 
no.6489.  — J.S.,  A.M.T. 

JOHN  ALEXIOS  III  ROMNENOS.  See  Alexios 
III  Komnenos. 

JOHN  ANAGNOSTES,  early  i5th-C.  writer. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  biography;  the  name 
Anagnostes  is  probably  not  a  family  name  but 
an  indication  of  the  clerical  rank  of  reader.  John 
iived  in  Thessalonike  during  the  siege  of  Murad 
II  in  1430,  and  composed  a  brief  eyewitness  ac- 
count  ( Diegesis )  of  the  failure  of  the  city’s  Venetian 
occupiers  to  resist  the  Turkish  onslaught.  The 
most  recent  editor  of  the  Diegesis,  G.  Tsaras,  be- 
lieves  that  John's  account  breaks  off  suddenly  with 
the  entrance  of  the  Turks  into  Thessalonike,  and 
that  it  was  completed  ca.1453  by  an  editor  who 
also  composed  the  Monody  on  the  fall  of  Thessa- 
lonike  that  has  been  attributed  to  John.  The  nar- 
rative  is  presented  in  literary  language,  but  in  a 
simple,  straightforward  manner,  with  precise  de- 
tails.  A.  Kazhdan  (BZ  71  [ig78]  301  —  14)  has 
pointed  out  similarities  between  the  account  of 
John  and  the  narrative  of  John  Raminiates,  which 
is  traditionally  assigned  to  the  ìoth  C. 

ed.  G.  Tsaras,  Diegesis  peri  tes  teleutaias  haloseos  tes  Thes- 
salonihes.  Monodia  epi  te  halosei  tes  Thessalonikes  (ThessaIonike 
1958),  with  modern  Gr.  tr.,  rev.  by  J.  Irmscher,  BZ  52 
(!959)  364-67.  PG  156:588-632. 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:484^  PLP,  no.839.  I.  Tsaras,  “Ho 
tetartos  katholikos  naos  tes  Thessalonikes  sto  Chroniko  tou 
loannou  Anagnoste,”  Byrantina  5  (1973)  165—85. 

-A.M.T. 


JOHN  ASEN  II,  Bulgarian  tsar  (1218-41);  born 
ca.i  ig5/6,  died  1241.  John  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Asen  I,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Second  Bul- 
garian  Empire.  In  1 207,  when  the  Bulgarian  throne 
was  seized  by  his  cousin  Boril,  John  was  forced 
to  flee  to  Galicia  (Galitza),  but  he  overthrew  his 
rival  in  1218.  He  was  married  to  a  Hungarian 
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princess  and  was  content  to  allow  the  Bulgarian 
church  to  remain  under  papal  auspices.  On  the 
strength  of  his  Western  ties  he  put  himself  for- 
ward  in  1228  as  a  regent  for  Baldwin  II.  The 
Latins  of  Constantinople  rejected  his  offer,  con- 
fident  in  the  truce  they  had  concluded  with  his 
erstwhile  ally,  Theodore  Romnenos  Douras.  This 
was  the  prelude  to  the  latter’s  invasion  of  Bulgaria 
in  1230,  but  John  defeated  and  captured  him  at 
the  battie  of  Klokotnica.  An  inscription  John 
had  erected  at  Türnovo  soon  after  recorded  that 
his  conquests  stretched  from  Adrianople  in  the 
east  to  Dyrrachion  in  the  west  and  set  out  his 
claim  to  the  overlordship  of  Constantinople.  He 
now  styled  himself  tsar  of  the  Bulgarians  and  the 
Greeks,  reviving  the  claims  of  Symeon  of  Bul- 
garia. 

Seeking  patriarchal  status  for  the  Bulgarian 
church,  John  turned  to  John  III  Vatatzes.  The 
Nicaean  emperor  was  willing  to  arrange  this  in 
return  for  a  joint  undertaking  against  the  Latins 
of  Constantinople.  This  alliance  was  sealed  by  the 
marriage  of  John’s  daughter  Helena  to  Theodore 
II  Lasraris,  heir  to  the  Nicaean  throne.  The  head 
of  the  Bulgarian  church  was  duly  accorded  pa- 
triarchal  rank  by  a  church  council  meeting  at 
Rallipolis  in  1235  (I.  Tarnanidis,  Cyrillometho- 
dianum  3  [1975]  28—52).  The  allies  launched  an 
assault  on  Constantinople.  Such  concrete  gains  as 
there  were,  however,  went  to  the  Nicaeans.  John 
was  therefore  happy  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  the  Latins  of  Constantinople,  until  the  sud- 
den  death  of  his  Hungarian  consort  in  1237  con- 
vinced  him  that  he  was  guilty  of  perjury;  he  has- 
tened  to  make  peace  with  the  Nicaeans.  In  yet 
another  turnabout  he  married  Irene,  daughter  of 
Theodore  Romnenos  Doukas,  whom  he  allowed 
to  return  to  Thessalonike.  These  vacillations  were 
forced  upon  him  by  the  large-scale  settlement  in 
his  territories  of  Cumans,  seeking  refuge  from 
the  Mongols.  They  presaged  the  collapse  of  the 
Bulgarian  state  which  followed  his  death. 

lit.  Zlatarski,  Ist.  3:323-418.  I.  Dujcev,  Tsar  Ivan  Asen 
II  (Sofia  1941).  Idem,  Prinosi  küm  istorijata  na  Ivan  Asienja 
II  (Sofia  1943).  V.  Gjuselev,  “Bulgarien  und  das  Raiserreich 
von  Nikaia  (i204-i26i),”/ÖB  26  (1977)  143-54. 

-M.J.A. 

JOHN  CHRYSOSTOM  (XpvcrócrToptos,  “golden- 
mouth”),  bishop  of  Constantinople  (26  Feb.  398— 
20  June  404);  saint;  born  Antioch  between  340 


and  350,  died  Komana  14  Sept.  407;  feastday  13 
Nov.,  translation  of  his  relics  27  Jan.  Born  to  a 
rich  family,  John  received  an  excellent  education, 
esp.  under  Libanios  and  Diodoros  of  Tarsos. 
He  became  a  monk  and  retired  briefly  to  the 
desert,  then  returned  to  Antioch,  where  he  was 
ordained  deacon  (381)  and  priest  (386)  and  be- 
came  a  popular  preacher.  Invited  to  Constanti- 
nople  to  succeed  Nertarios  as  bishop,  John  be- 
came  involved  in  a  series  of  political  struggles, 
acting  in  opposition  to  court  favorites  (Eutro- 
pios),  the  growing  power  of  the  Arian  Goth  mer- 
cenaries  (Gainas),  the  increasing  influence  of  Al- 
exandria  (Theophilos),  and  Empress  Eudoxia. 
His  invectives  against  the  latter,  whom  he  called 
“Jezebel”  and  “Herodias,”  proved  fatal  to  his  ca- 
reer;  deposed  at  the  Synod  of  the  Oak  at  Chal- 
cedon  in  Aug.  403,  then  briefly  recalled  after 
popular  riots  in  the  capital  in  his  favor,  he  was 
banished  in  404  to  Koukousos  in  Armenia  and 
died  three  years  later  during  a  move  to  a  harsher 
exile. 

John’s  reputation  as  orator  was  sustained 
throughout  the  Byz.  millennium.  Almost  all  of  his 
voluminous  writings  have  survived,  in  approxi- 
mately  2,000  MSS;  in  addition  a  large  number  of 
spurious  works  bear  his  name.  For  example,  the 
liturgy  attributed  to  Chrysostom  is  not  his  work. 
The  greater  bulk  of  his  oeuvre  consists  of  exe- 
getical  homilies  on  particular  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  the  majority  of  them  be- 
longing  to  his  Antiochene  period.  The  preserved 
texts  are  often  from  his  stenographers’  notes  rather 
than  his  own  hand  and  are  sometimes  accompa- 
nied  by  a  later  polished  version.  John  emphasized 
the  historical  and  literal  meaning  of  biblical  texts, 
disdaining  allegorical  interpretations;  he  was  also 
concerned  to  show  how  they  could  furnish  spiri- 
tual  guidance  for  everyday  life.  He  used  these 
homilies,  esp.  those  on  the  New  Testament  (in 
particular  the  90  on  Matthew),  as  vehicles  for 
attacks  on  Arianism,  also  combatting  the  Ano- 
maean  views  of  Eunomios  in  a  series  of  sermons 
entitled  On  the  Incomprehensible  Nature  of  God.  John 
was  more  distinguished  as  an  orator  than  as  a 
theologian.  He  used  vague  terms  when  discussing 
the  hottest  controversies  of  his  time:  thus  he  spoke 
of  the  unity  of  the  natures  in  Christ  without  a 
clear  definition  of  the  union  ( henosis );  he  avoided 
the  term  theotohos  although  he  stressed  Christ’s 
love  of  his  mother;  his  attitude  toward  original 
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John  Chrysostom.  Icon  of  St.  John  Chrysostom;  mo- 
saic,  early  14th  C.  Dumbarton  Oaks,  Washington,  D.C. 


sin  allowed  both  Pelagius  and  Augustine  to  con- 
sider  him  an  ally. 

John  wrote  much  on  morality,  praising  the  as- 
cetic  life  and  virginity,  and  attacking  the  cohabi- 
tation  of  the  sexes  in  ascetic  communities  and 
priestly  homes.  His  criticism  of  the  circus,  the- 
ater,  and  other  public  entertainments  was  sharp- 
ened  by  the  loss  of  his  own  congregation  to  these 
rival  temptations;  ironically,  his  own  literary  im- 
agery  teems  with  metaphors  of  the  Hippodrome 
and  chariot  racing.  An  essay  entitled  On  the  Edu- 
cation  of  Children  stresses  the  duty  of  parents  to 
teach  morality  to  their  progeny  by  example  and 
to  prepare  them  for  eternity  rather  than  life. 
John’s  ideal  was  the  nuclear  family  in  which  the 
pater  familias  would  exercise  mild  and  just  author- 
ity  in  order  to  educate,  not  castigate,  his  children. 

John  had  a  strong  sense  of  social  justice.  He 
emphasized  the  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty 
at  Antioch  and  contrasted  the  extravagance  of 
public  games  with  the  virtues  of  almsgiving.  He 
was  not  a  radical  social  reformer,  however,  and 
never  advocated  the  abolidon  of  slavery  as  an 


institudon.  His  21  homilies  titled  On  the  Statues, 
rebuking  the  Andochene  mob  for  overthrowing 
the  imperial  effigies  in  387  in  protest  against  a 
new  tax,  complement  the  account  by  Libanios  and 
are  of  great  value  to  secular  and  social  historians 
(R.  Browning,//?S  42  [1952]  13—20). 

The  first  biography  of  John  (by  Palladios  of 
Helenopolis?)  appeared  in  425,  in  the  form  of  a 
ficdtious  dialogue  in  Rome  between  an  anony- 
mous  Eastern  bishop  and  the  deacon  Theodore 
(BHG  870).  Several  other  vitae  were  also  pro- 
duced  (F.  Halkin,  Douze  récits  byzantíns  sur  Saint 
Jean  Chrysostome  [Brussels  1977]). 

IUustration  of  the  Homilies  of  Chrysostom. 
Unlike  the  homilies  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzos, 
those  by  John  were  never  codified  in  a  standard 
edition  and  reproduced  in  numerous  illustrated 
versions.  Consequently,  illuminators  approached 
their  task  independently.  Illustrations  may  pro- 
vide  commentary  (Athens,  Nat.  Lib.  211)  but  more 
often  represent  the  subject  of  the  sermon.  As 
author,  John  is  depicted  in  the  pose  of  an  evan- 
gelist  and  is  somedmes  represented  as  inspired  by 
Paul  or  Luke,  shown  leaning  over  his  shoulder. 
In  a  Palaiologan  portrait  added  to  a  i2th-C.  MS 
(Milan,  Ambros.  A  172  sup.),  John’s  scroll  changes 
into  a  stream  of  water  for  the  faithful,  an  example 
of  the  fountain  of  life  used  also  for  other  church 
fathers  in  late  frescoes  and  MSS.  The  character- 
istic  features  of  John,  his  sunken  cheeks  and  high 
forehead,  became  exaggerated  in  the  Palaiologan 
period. 

ed.  PG  47-64.  Eng.  tr.  P.  Schaff,  H.  Wace,  A  Seleci 
Library  of  ihe  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers  of  the  Christian 
Church,  vols.  9—14  (New  York  1889—93).  F°r  complete  list 
of  works,  see  CPG  2,  nos.  4305—5197. 

lit.  D.C.  Burger,  A  Complete  Bibliography  of  the  Scholarship 
on  the  Life  and  Worhs  of  St.  John  Chrysostom  (Evanston,  111., 
1964).  P.C.  Baur,  Der  heihge  Johannes  Chrysostomus  und  seine 
Zeit,  2  vols.  (Munich  1929-30).  Eng.  tr.  M.  Gonzaga,  John 
Chrysoslom  and  Hls  Time  (London  1 959-60).  Rennedy,  Rhet- 
oric  241-54.  Jean  Chrysostome  et  Auguslin:  Actes  du  Colloque 
de  Chantilly,  22-24  septembre ,  1974,  ed.  C.  Rannengiesser 
(Paris  1975).  T.E.  Gregory,  Vox  Popuh  (Columbus  1979) 
41-79.  R.  Hill,  “Chrysostom  as  Old  Testament  Coramen- 
tator,”  Prudentia  20  (1988)  44-56.  S.P.  Madigan,  “Athens 
211  and  the  Illustrated  Sermons  of  John  Chrysostom,” 
(Ph.D.  diss.,  Univ.  of  Chicago,  1984).  O.  Demus,  “Two 
Palaeologan  Mosaic  Icons  in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Collec- 
tion,”  DOP  14  (ig6o)  1 10— ìg.  -B.B.,  A.R.,  R.S.N. 


JOHN  ELEEMON  (’E herifjbcou,  “the  merciful”), 
Chalcedonian  patriarch  of  Alexandria  (from  610); 
saint;  born  Amathous,  Cyprus,  died  Cyprus  619/ 
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20;  f'eastday  12  Nov.  Son  of  the  governor  of 
Cypri-.s,  Stephen  or  Epiphanios  (P.  Pattenden, 
JThSt  n.s.  33  [1982]  191-94),  John  received  an 
appropriate  education,  married,  and  had  chil- 
dren;  both  his  wife  and  children  soon  died,  how- 
ever.  At  the  instigation  of  the  patrikios  Niketas, 
who  conquered  Egypt  for  Emp.  Herahleios,  John 
became  patriarch  of  AIexandria.  He  supported 
Orthodoxy  against  Monophysitism  and  the  rem- 
nants  of  paganism,  employing  monastic  organi- 
zation  as  his  instrument.  Famous  for  his  charity, 
he  built  seven  hospitals  in  Alexandria  and  pro- 
vided  food  to  emigrés,  esp.  clergy,  from  territories 
occupied  by  the  Persians  (K.  Galling,  ZDPV  82 
[1966]  46—56).  Surrounded  by  intellectuals  such 
as  Sophronios  and  Moschos,  John  was  not  with- 
out  literary  interests  and  himself  compiled  the 
Life  of  St.  Tychon  of  Amathous  (H.  Delehaye,  AB 
26  [1907]  244—47).  He  left  Alexandria  on  the  eve 
of  the  Persian  invasion  and  returned  to  Cyprus. 
Plots  were  hatched  against  him  in  both  Alexandria 
and  Cyprus,  but  they  came  to  naught  and  he  died 
peacefully. 

Both  Moschos  and  Sophronios  wrote  biogra- 
phies  of  John,  known  only  from  their  epitomes 
(H.  Delehaye,  AB  45  [1927]  19—74:  E.  Lappa- 
Zizicas,  AB  88  [1970]  274-78).  The  major  vita, 
by  his  younger  contemporary  Leontios  of 
Neapolis,  presents  John  as  having  close  contacts 
with  Niketas  and  being  involved  in  urban  life  with 
its  trade,  handicrafts,  and  financial  transactions. 
Anastasius  Bibliothecarius  translated  the  Life 
into  Latin. 

Representation  in  Art.  John,  always  clad  as  a 
bishop,  may  be  shown  in  the  act  of  distributing 
alms,  accompanied  by  a  personification  of  Mercy 
(Theodore  Psalter,  fol.23v)  and  of  Alexandria 
(Venice,  Marc.  Z  351,  fol.i79v).  From  the  1 3th  C. 
onward,  he  frequently  appears  in  sanctuary  fres- 
coes,  one  of  the  procession  of  bishops  shown 
approaching  the  altar. 

source.  Léontios  de  Néapolis,  Vie  de  Syméon  le  Fou  et  Vie 
de  Jean  de  Chypre,  ed.  A.-J.  Festugière,  L.  Rydén  (Paris 
■974)  257-637.  with  Fr.  tr.  Dawes-Baynes,  Three  Byz.  Sts. 
195—262,  with  Eng.  tr.  Leontios’  von  NeapoLis  Leben  des  heili- 
gen  lohannes  des  Barmherzigen,  ed.  H.  Gelzer  (Freiburg  im 
Breisgau-Leipzig  1893). 

lit.  BHG  886—89.  H.T.F.  Duckworth,  St.John  the  Alms- 
giver  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  (Oxford  ìgoi).  G.  Raster,  LCI 
7:826  -A.K„  N.P.S. 

JOHN  GEOMETRES,  or  Ryriotes,  poet  of  the 
second  half  of  the  ìoth  C.  John  was  probably 


born  to  a  noble  family,  but  the  traditional  view 
that  his  father  was  the  patrihios  and  strategos  Theo- 
dore  is  the  result  of  a  misinterpretation.  John 
received  a  good  education  and  served  in  the  army 
but  retired  and  became  a  monk.  His  identification 
with  John  of  Melitene,  whose  poem  is  in  the 
chronicle  of  Skylitzes  (Skyl.  28gf),  is  wrong  (M. 
Bibikov  in  Bülgarsko  srednovekovie  [Sofia  1 980]  65 f) . 
John’s  epigrams  contain  abundant  material  con- 
cerning  Byz.  wars  against  Bulgaria  and  the  Rus’, 
as  well  as  internal  revolts.  His  favorite  hero  is 
Nirephoros  II.  He  describes  John  I,  who  mur- 
dered  Nikephoros  and  destroyed  images  of  him, 
as  transformed  by  this  crime  from  a  lion  into  a 
hare,  trembling  before  his  subjects  and  frightened 
by  false  dreams.  This  “Macbethian”  theme  of  ret- 
ribution  is  accompanied  by  a  Christian  indiffer- 
ence  to  the  material  world:  after  a  few  unhappy 
years  of  rule  the  emperor  found  rest  in  a  grave 
only  three  cubits  long. 

John’s  general  outlook  is  pessimistic:  he  fore- 
sees  a  political  crisis,  onslaughts  of  barbarians, 
peasant  poverty,  earthquakes,  and  a  menacing 
comet.  He  praises  his  father  but  is  very  critical  of 
conjugal  ties.  In  his  enkomion  of  the  oak,  the  theme 
of  a  mother’s  love  for  her  offspring  is  strongly 
emphasized  (A.  Littlewood,  JÖB  29  [1980]  133— 
44).  An  erotic  theme  is  treated  allegorically:  the 
lover  whom  a  girl  asked  for  some  water  symbol- 
ized  Christ  assuaging  a  moral  thirst.  Besides  epi- 
grams  and  progymnasmata,  John  produced  hymns 
and  orations  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  and  speeches 
on  Gregory  of  Nazianzos  and  St.  Panteleemon. 
The  so-called  Paradeisos,  a  collection  of  monastic 
epigrams,  was  apparently  by  John  (P.  Speck,  BZ 
58  [1965]  333—36).  C.A.  Trypanis  hypothesized 
that  a  fresco  in  Ralenderhane  Camii  presents 
John’s  portrait  (in  Meletemata  ste  mneme  Basileiou 
Laourda  [Thessalonike  1975]  30if). 

ed.  PG  106:812-1002.  The  Progymnasmata,  ed.  A.R.  Lit- 
tlewood  (Amsterdam  1972).  See  also  list  in  Beck,  Kirche 
554- 

lit.  F.  Scheidweiler,  “Studien  zu  Johannes  Geometres,” 
BZ  45  (1952)  277-319.  Vasil’evskij,  Trudy  2:107-24.  P.O. 
Karyskovskij,  “K  istorii  balkanskich  vojn  Svjatoslava,"  ViiVrem 
7  (*953)  224-29.  -A.K. 

JOHN  ITALOS  (’lraAóç),  philosopher;  born 
southern  Italy  ca.1025,  died  after  1082.  John 
moved  to  Constantinople  ca.1049,  attended  the 
iectures  of  Psellos,  and  polemicized  with  him. 
Supported  by  Michael  VII  and  some  civilian 
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offìcials,  he  replaced  Psellos  as  hypatos  ton  phi- 
losophon.  He  fell  into  disfavor  under  Alexios  I, 
however,  and  was  condemned  at  a  trial  in  1082. 
Although  the  anathemas  of  1082  accuse  John  of 
heresy  and  paganism  (Gouillard,  “Synodikon”  57— 
61),  his  own  works  present  a  rather  moderate 
philosophy;  accordingly,  some  scholars  (such  as 
N.  Kecakmadze)  describe  John  as  a  radical  re- 
former,  whereas  P.  Joannou,  P.  Stephanou,  and 
L.  Clucas  emphasize  his  Christian  orthodoxy.  Thus 
his  condemnation  may  have  been  caused  by  John’s 
bad  character  (stressed  by  Anna  Romnene),  polit- 
ical  considerations,  or  his  attention  to  classicai 
philosophers,  above  all  Aristotle.  Whatever  John’s 
own  views  were,  his  works  and  his  trial  demon- 
strate  that  he  and  his  contemporaries  discussed 
key  philosophical  problems  such  as  the  eternity 
of  the  cosmos,  the  existence  of  universalia,  the 
existence  of  matter  and  physis  (“nature”).  John 
apparently  also  refuted  the  Neoplatonic  thesis 
concerning  the  dialectic  emanation  of  the  world 
from  the  One. 

ed.  Quaestiones  quodlibetales,  ed.  P.  Joannou  (Ettal  1956). 
Opera,  ed.  N.  Kecakmadze  (Tbilisi  1966). 

lit.  P.  Joannou,  Christliche  Metaphysik  in  Bymni  (Ettal 
1956).  P.  Stephanou,y«an  Italos,  philosophe  et  humaniste  (Rome 
1949),  L.  Clucas,  The  Trial  of  John  Italos  and  the  Crisis  of 
Intellectual  Values  in  Byiantium  in  the  Eleyenth  Century  (Mu- 
nich  1981).  -A.K. 

JOHN  KLIMAX  (or  ó  rr)ç  KXt/xaKoç,  “of  the 
Ladder”),  also  called  Scholastikos  or  Sinaites,  the- 
ologian  and  saint;  born  before  579,  died  ca.650 
(F.  Nau,  BZ  11  [1902]  35—37);  feastday  30  Mar. 
His  biography  is  barely  known.  According  to  his 
encomiast  Daniel  of  Raithou,  John  received  a  gen- 
eral  ( enkyklios )  education  (and  possibly  was  a  scho- 
lastihos),  but  at  age  16  took  monastic  vows,  lived 
as  an  anchorite  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Sinai,  and 
eventually  became  the  hegoumenos  of  the  Sinai 
monastery. 

Klimax’s  major  work,  The  Ladder  of  Paradise,  or 
The  Heavenly  Ladder,  summarizes  the  experience 
of  the  desert  fathers  as  reflected  in  the 
Apophthegmata  patrum.  It  is  an  unsystematic 
presentation  of  vices  and  virtues,  in  scenes  and 
more  often  in  direct  indoctrinations  and  defini- 
tions;  they  do  not  form  a  hierarchy  of  modes  of 
behavior  and  are  only  superfìcially  connected  with 
the  concept  of  the  ladder.  John  ends  by  quoting 
1  Corinthians  13:13,  saying  that  the  three  greatest 


John  Klimax.  Illustration  from  a  manuscript  of  the 
Heayenly  Ladder  of  John  Klimax  (Sinai,  gr.  418,  fol. 
162v);  12th  C.  Monastery  of  St.  Catherine,  Sinai.  A  de- 
piction  of  Avarice:  a  rich  man  sits  between  a  golden 
chest  and  a  cupboard,  while  hís  servants  drive  away  two 
beggars. 

virtues  are  faith,  hope,  and  agape  (Christian  love), 
of  which  agape  is  the  worthiest.  Even  though  the 
monastic  status  is  considered  as  supreme,  the  lay- 
man  is  not  excluded  from  salvation  if  he  avoids 
theft,  falsehood,  hatred,  etc.  (PG  88:64oC— 64  ìA). 
John  refers  to  angels  and  demons  and  to  biblical 
personages,  but  never  mentions  the  Virgin  (S. 
Rabois-Bousquet,  S.  Salaville,  EO  22  [1923]  450). 
John’s  style  ranges  between  enigmatic  obscurity 
and  aphoristic  simplicity  of  presentation;  almost 
hymnic  is  the  cadence  of  his  repetitive  definitions 
(“Penitence  is  the  revocation  of  baptism.  Peni- 
tence  is  a  contract  with  God  concerning  the  sec- 
ond  life,”  etc. — PG  88:7646).  Metaphors  and  sim- 
iles  are  abundant,  often  borrowed  from  animal 
mythology  (e.g.,  a  snake  strugglíng  against  a  deer). 
The  Ladder  was  extremely  popular;  the  text  was 
commented  on  by  scholars  including  Photios  (G. 
Hofmann,  OrChrP  7  [1941]  461—79)  and  trans- 
lated  in  the  West  and  in  the  Slav  countries. 

IHustration  of  the  Ladder  of  Paradise.  Portraits 
of  John  appear  occasionally  in  church  decoration 
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John  Klimax.  Icon  of  the  Heavenly  Ladder  of  John  KIi- 
max;  1 2th  C.  Monastery  of  St.  Catherine,  Sinai. 


(Mouriki,  Nea  Mone  i68f)  and  on  icons,  esp.  those 
from  Sinai.  His  text,  however,  was  not  illustrated 
in  monumental  painting.  The  Ladder  was  first 
extensively  illustrated  in  MSS  in  the  1  ìth  C.  The 
simplest  versions  show  only  the  ladder’s  30  rungs 
and  sometimes  the  author,  modeled  on  an  evan- 
gelist  portrait.  In  Vat.  gr.  394  and  other  MSS, 
the  chapters  receive  detailed  illustration  that  is 
noteworthy  for  its  rendering  of  the  abstract  qual- 
ides  of  the  text.  Often  included  in  MSS  (e.g.,  Vat. 
gr.  1754,  or  the  Haifa-Bucharest  fragment)  is  a 
Penitential  Canon  that  celebrates  the  deeds  of  the 
“holy  criminals,”  described  in  ch.5  of  the  Ladder 
(T.  Avner,  Bymntion  54  [1984]  5-25).  While  most 
MSS  were  presumably  intended  for  a  monastic 
audience,  at  least  two  have  other  associations. 
Milan,  Ambros.  B.  80.  sup.  has  monograms  of 
Andronikos  Douras,  a  brother  of  Michael  VII 
(J.C.  Anderson,  REB  37  [1979]  229-38),  and 
Paris,  B.N.  Coisl.  263,  written  in  1059  for  Eusta- 


thios  Boilas,  also  contains  his  will  in  which  he 
mentions  that  he  owned  two  copies  of  the  Ladder. 

ed.  PG  88:632-1209.  Eng.  tr.  C.  Luibheid,  N.  Russell, 
The  Ladder  of  Dwine  Ascent  (London-New  York  1982). 

lit.  W.  Völker,  Scala  Paradisi  (Wiesbaden  1968).  E.  von 
Ivanka,  ‘‘Aufstieg  und  Wend e,"  JÖB  19  (1970)  141-52.  I. 
Hausherr,  “The  Monastic  Theology  of  St.  John  Climacus,” 
American  Benedictine  Review  38  (1987)  381—407.  Iosef,  met- 
ropolitan  of  New  York,  Prepodofmi  Ioan  Lestvicnik:  Lestvica 
(Sofia  1982).  D.  Bogdanovic ,Jovan  lestviínik  u  vizantijskoj  i 
staroj  srpskoj  knjiievnosti  (Belgrade  1968).  J.R.  Martin,  The 
Illustration  of  the  ììeavenly  Ladder  of  John  Clìmacus  (Princeton 
1954).  -A.K.,  R.S.N. 


JOHN  LYDOS,  scholar,  bureaucrat,  and  writer; 
born  Philadelphia  (Lydia)  490,  died  ca.565?.  Well 
versed  in  Latin  in  addition  to  his  native  Greek, 
John  came  to  Constantinople  ín  5 1 1  in  search  of 
a  post  in  the  palace  ministries;  he  attended  phi- 
losophy  lectures  in  the  interim.  He  owed  the  first 
of  several  appointments  to  the  praetorian  prefect 
Zotikos,  a  fellow  countryman.  John  served  40 
years  in  the  civil  service,  earning  the  admiration 
of  Justinian  I,  which  helped  him  acquire  a  pro- 
fessorial  chair.  After  retirement  (ca.551)  he  set- 
tled  down  to  a  literary  life. 

His  major  work  is  On  the  Magistracies,  a  history 
and  description  of  late  Roman  bureaucracy.  The 
treatìse  is  both  interestingly  antiquarian  and  a 
mirror  of  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  his  day, 
characterized  by  John’s  scholarly  confidence  (esp. 
his  Latin  expertise)  and  vidous  attacks  on  high 
officials,  notably  John  of  Cappadocia,  whose  in- 
famy  he  helped  to  secure.  Continuity  between  the 
Roman  past  and  the  Byz.  present  is  a  major  theme. 
The  work  is  enriched  by  many  digressions  on 
schoìarly  matters,  esp.  philological.  Also  extant 
are  On  the  Months,  a  history  of  calendars  and 
feasts,  again  stressing  continuity  from  Rome  to 
Byz.,  and  On  Omens,  a  historical  survey  of  divi- 
nation  and  related  matters  that  has  earned  John 
the  label  of  last  astrologer  of  the  old  world  (Bandy, 
infra,  xxix).  Panegyrics  on  Zotikos  and  Justinian, 
a  history  of  the  latter’s  Persian  war,  and  some 
poetry  are  lost. 

ed.  De  magistratibus,  ed.  R.  Wünsch  (Leipzig  1903).  On 
Powers,  ed.  and  tr.  A.C.  Bandy  (Philadelphia  1983).  De 
mensibus,  ed.  R.  Wünsch  (Leipzig  1898).  Liber  de  ostentis,  ed. 
C.  Wachsmuth  (Leipzig  1897). 

LlT.  T.F.  Carney,  Bureaucracy  in  Traditional  Society:  Romano- 
Bymntine  Bureaucracies  Viewed  from  Within  (Lawrence,  Kan- 
sas,  1971),  with  Eng.  tr.  of  Magistracies.  C.N.  Tsirpanlis, 
“John  Lydos  on  the  Imperial  Administration,”  Byzantion  44 
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(1974)  479-501.  J.  Caimi,  Burocraiia  e  Diritto  nel  De  magis- 
tratibus  di  Gioitannt  Lido  (Milan  1984).  — B.B. 


JOHN  MERROUROPOULOS.  See  John  VIII 
Chrysostomites. 

JOHN  OF  AMALFI  (?),  Latin  monk  and  priest, 
one  of  several  Latin  translators  active  in  Constan- 
tinople  in  the  1  ìth  C.  (P.  Chiesa,  StMed 3  24  [1983] 
521-44).  Circa  1060-1 100  John  resided  in  the 
Greek  monastery  of  “Panagiotum”  (Panagiou?)  in 
Constantinople,  where,  at  the  request  of  the 
Amalfitan  aristocrat  Pantaleon  the  dishypatos,  he 
composed  a  Book  of  Miracles  drawn  from  The  Spir- 
itual  Meadow  of  John  Moschos,  the  legend  of  the 
Antiphonetes  Icon,  etc.,  arranged  roughly  ac- 
cording  to  theme  and  often  concerning  mer- 
chants.  He  also  translated  a  sermon  on  St.  Nicho- 
las  to  complete  the  earlier  work  by  John  of 
Naples,  and  a  Life  of  Irene,  the  latter  in  connec- 
tion  with  the  Amalfi  colony’s  church  in  Constan- 
tinople,  S.  Maria  Latina  (A.  Hofmeister,  Münche- 
ner  Museum  für  Philologie  des  Mittelalters  und  der 
Renaissance  4.2  [1924]  129—53). 

ed.  Liber  de  Miraculis,  ed.  M.  Huber  (Heidelberg  1913), 
rev.  C.  van  de  Vorst,  AB  33  (1914)  363-65. 

lit.  A.  Hofmeister,  “Der  Übersetzer  Johannes  und  das 
Geschlecht  Comitis  Mauronis  in  AmalH,”  Historische  Viertel- 
jahrsschrift  27  (1932)  225-84,  493-508.  -M.McC. 

JOHN  OF  ANTIOCH,  to  be  distinguished  from 
John  Malalas,  is  a  name  to  which  many  historical 
excerpts  in  various  MSS  are  attached.  That  such 
an  author  lived  is  seemingly  attested  by  John 
Tzetzes  ( Epistulae  6;  Historiae  6.556),  but  nowa- 
days  the  name  is  thought  to  confound  two  indi- 
viduals,  one  the  7th-C.  author  of  a  world  chronicle 
from  Adam  to  610,  the  other  a  ìoth-C.  figure. 
Which  excerpts  belong  to  which  writer  is  an  often 
insoluble  problem.  Many  are  preserved  in  the 
Excerpta  of  Constantine  VII;  others  derive  from 
various  quarters,  including  scholia  to  Homer’s 
Odyssey  (ed.  W.  Dindorf,  vol.  1  [Oxford  1855;  rp. 
Amsterdam  1862]  3—6).  The  earlier  author  is 
sometimes  equated  with  John  I,  the  Jacobite  pa- 
triarch  of  Antioch  (631—49).  Overall,  the  frag- 
ments  dealing  with  late  Rome  and  early  Byz.  both 
enhance  and  supplement  other  fragmentary 
sources,  while  Lampros’s  MS  ( infra )  confirmed 
that  the  Souda  and  Maximos  Planoudes  used 


John’s  Roman  Republic  material.  John  was  also  a 
source  for  the  Epitome  of  Zonaras  (M.  diMaio, 
Byzantion  50  [1980]  158—85). 

ed.  FHG  4:535—622,  supp.  FHG  5:27—38.  S.  Lampros, 
“Anekdoton  apospasma  loannou  tou  Antiocheos,”  NE  1 
(1904)  7-31,495-98;  2  (1905)  2406  3  (1906)  124-26.  Eng. 
tr.  of  frs.  191-214  in  C.D.  Gordon,  The  Age  of  Attilaf  (Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  1972). 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:326—28.  F.R.  Walton,  "A  Neglected 
Historical  Text,”  Hisloria  14  (1965)  236-51.  -B.B. 

JOHN  OF  BICLAR,  bishop  of  Gerona  and  his- 
torian  of  the  Visigoths;  born  Santarem  (Scalla- 
bis)  in  Lusitania,  died  Spain  ca.621.  John  is  said 
by  Isidore  of  Seville  to  have  been  a  Goth,  but 
this  is  nowhere  evident  in  his  work.  Having  been 
educated  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  Constantinople, 
he  returned  ca.576  to  Spain,  where  he  fell  foul 
of  the  Arian  persecution  of  the  Visigothic  king 
Leovigild  (568—86),  resulting  in  ten  years  of  exile 
and  harassment.  John  subsequently  founded  a 
monastery  at  the  now  unidentifiable  site  of  Biclar 
in  Spain,  drawing  up  the  house  rules  for  the 
brothers  it  attracted.  He  wrote  a  Latin  chronicle, 
covering  the  years  567-90.  Its  narrative  of  Visi- 
gothic  history  is  relatively  impartial;  in  addition 
the  chronicle  is  a  valuable  source  for  such  matters 
as  the  military  objectives  of  Justin  II  and  Tiberios 
I  and  the  former’s  religious  policies  (Av.  Cam- 
eron,  SChH  13  [1976]  53f). 

ed.  Juan  de  Biclaro,  obüpo  de  Gerona:  Su  vida  y  su  obra, 
ed.  J.  Campos  (Madrid  1960).  Chronica  minora,  pt.2,  ed.  T. 
Mommsen,  MGH  AuctAnt  11:206-20. 

lit.  A.  KoIIautz,  “Orient  und  Okzident  am  Ausgang  des 
6.  Jh.  Johannes,  Abt  von  Biclarum,  Bischof  von  Gerona, 
der  Chronist  des  Westgotischen  Spaniens,”  Byiantina  12 
(1983)  463—506.  Thompson,  Goths  57,  8of.  -B.B. 

JOHN  OF  BRIENNE,  Latin  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople  (1231-37);  born  ca.i  170,  died  Constanti- 
nople  March  1237  (J.M.  Buckley,  Speculum  32 
[1957]  315-22).  This  scion  of  a  great  French 
noble  family  enjoyed  enough  experience  for  sev- 
eral  lifetimes:  king  of  Jerusalem  (1210—25),  a 
leader  of  the  Fifth  Crusade,  papal  marshal,  fa- 
ther-in-law  and  enemy  of  Fredericr  II  Hohen- 
staufen,  and  finally  emperor  of  Constantinople. 
Contemporaries  admired  his  prowess  and  the  el- 
egant  figure  he  cut.  It  was  almost  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  barons  of  the  Latin  Empire  of 
Constantinople  should  turn  to  him  in  1228  when 
they  were  seeking  a  regent  for  Baldwin  II.  John 
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agreed  to  take  up  the  defense  of  Constantinople, 
on  condition  that  he  be  made  emperor,  with  Bald- 
win  succeeding  him  on  his  death.  Terms  were 
duly  ratified  in  April  1229  at  Perugia;  Venice 
provided  him  with  transports  for  his  expedition. 
He  reached  Constantinople  in  autumn  1231  and 
was  crowned  emperor.  His  arrival  aroused  ex- 
travagant  hopes  that  he  might  be  able  to  restore 
the  fortunes  of  the  Latin  Empire.  A  strike  into 
Asia  Minor  had  some  success,  but  it  pushed  John 
III  Vatatzes  into  an  alliance  against  him  with 
John  Asen  II.  John  organized  a  successful  de- 
fense  of  Constantinople  over  the  years  1235—36, 
but  died  soon  after. 

lit.  Longnon,  Empire  latin  169— 77.  HC  2:216-21. 

-M.J.A. 

JOHN  OF  CAESAREA,  or  John  the  Grammar- 
ian,  early  6th-C.  priest  and  theologian.  His  biog- 
raphy  is  unknown,  and  it  is  not  clear  whether  his 
Caesarea  was  located  in  Palestine  or  Cappadocia. 
John  was  the  first  Neo-Chalcedonian.  In  514- 
18  he  wrote  an  Apology  for  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon  in  which  he  tried  to  harmonize  Chalcedon- 
ian  doctrine  with  the  ideas  of  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria.  The  book  consists  of  three  parts:  John’s 
conciliatory  teaching;  an  analysis  of  Cyril’s  posi- 
tion;  criticism  of  Severos  of  Antioch.  John  re- 
jected  the  Monophysite  argument  against  the  idea 
of  two  natures  of  Christ  that  allegedly  implied 
that  the  whole  Trinity  would  have  to  have  been 
incarnated  and  introduced  the  concept  of  the 
“characteristic  hypostasis”  of  Christ  in  which  these 
two  natures  were  united.  Severos  responded  in  a 
long  Refutatìon  that  is  preserved  only  in  Syriac. 
Other  works  include  tracts  against  the  Akephaloi 
and  Aphthartodocetism,  homilies  against  the 
Manichaeans,  exegesis  of  the  Gospel  of  John.  He 
is  probably  to  be  identified  with  John  the  Ortho- 
dox,  the  author  of  a  Dialogue  with  a  Manichaean. 

ed.  Opera  minora,  ed.  M.  Richard  (Turnhout-Louvain 
1977)- 

lit.  C.  Moeller,  “Trois  fragments  grecs  de  l’Apologie 
de  Jean  le  Grammairien  pour  le  Concile  de  Chalcédoine,” 
RHE  46  (1951)  683—88.  R.  Draguet ,  Julien  d’Halicamasse 
(Louvain  1924)  50-73.  -A,K. 

JOHN  OF  CAPPADOCIA  (KaTT7raSÓRT7ç),  high- 
ranking  official;  born  Caesarea  (Cappadocia) 
probably  before  500,  died  Constantinople  after 
548.  When  Justinian  I  first  met  him  in  520,  John 


was  the  clerk  of  a  magister  militum  praesentalis. 
Named  praetorian  prefect  before  30  Apr.  531, 
John  held  the  position  (except  from  15  Jan.  to 
mid-Oct.  532)  until  May  541.  He  was  energetic, 
astute,  and  clever,  yet  critics  denounced  him  as 
drunken,  gluttonous,  debauched,  brutal,  and  un- 
scrupulous.  John  was  said  to  be  corrupt  and  ex- 
cessively  powerful,  esp.  because  he  economized 
on  the  military  budget  by  removing  many  soldiers 
from  military  registers;  he  largely  suppressed  Latin, 
reduced  the  sportulae  (see  Synetheai)  of  bureau- 
crats,  and  allegedly  supplicd  faulty  provisions  to 
a  naval  expedition  against  the  Vandals.  Nika  rioters 
forced  John’s  temporary  removal  on  14  Jan.  532. 
He  was  consul  in  538.  In  May  541  Empress  Theo- 
dora  succeeded  in  deposing  him  and  confiscating 
his  fortune  and  palace.  John  was  first  banished  to 
Kyzikos  and  ordained  as  a  deacon,  but  was  then 
accused  of  murdering  Bp.  Eusebios  of  Kyzikos. 
Ignominiously  deported  to  Antinoopolis  in  Egypt, 
John  was  allowed  to  return  to  Constantinople 
after  Theodora  died  in  548,  but  only  as  a  priest. 
Despite  his  faults,  John  was  a  principal  force  in 
the  smooth  functioning  of  the  bureaucracy,  most 
notably  the  efficient  collection  of  taxes  and  the 
imposition  of  fiscal  control. 

lit.  Stein,  Histoire  2:435-49,  463-83.  Bury,  LRE  2:36- 
39,  41,  55-59.  P.  Lamma,  “Giovanni  di  Cappadocia,”  Ae- 
vum  21  (1947)  80-100.  A.  Cekalova,  “Senatorskaja  aristo- 
kratija  Ronstantinopolja  v  pervoj  polovine  VI  v,”  VizVrem 
33(1972)22.  -VV.E.K. 

JOHN  OF  DAMASCUS,  theologian  and  saint; 
born  Damascus  ca.675  (according  to  J.  Hoeck, 
ca.650),  died  Lavra  of  St.  Sabas  4  Dec.  749  (S. 
Vailhé,  EO  9  [1906]  28—30;  this  precise  date  is 
suspect)  or  more  probably  ca.753/4;  feastday  27 
March,  with  variations.  His  vita,  written  by  John 
VIII  Chrysostomites,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  or 
by  John  IX,  describes  him  as  a  member  of  an 
influentia!  Araho-Christian  family,  the  Mansür. 
who  controlled  the  financial  administration  of  the 
caliphate.  John  received  an  excellent  education 
together  with  his  adoptive  brother  Kosmas  the 
Hymnographer.  Both  became  monks  of  the  La- 
vra  of  St.  Sabas.  Patr.  John  V  of  Jerusalem  (705— 
35)  ordained  John  priest. 

John  was  the  greatest  Eastern  systematizer  of 
Christian  dogma.  His  major  work,  Pege  gnoseos 
(The  Fountain  of  Rnowledge),  consists  of  a  ter- 
minological  introduction  (“Philosophical  chap- 
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ters”);  a  refutation  of  heredcal  teachings,  includ- 
ing  Islam  and  Iconoclasm;  and  an  exposition  of 
the  Orthodox  creed  ( Expositio  fidei)  concerning 
God,  creation,  Incarnation  and  Christology,  and 
related  topics  (sacraments,  Mariology,  eschatol- 
ogy,  etc.).  The  exposition  is  based  primarily  on 
Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus,  albeit  reworked  and  ex- 
panded.  Possibly  the  Fountain  was  produced  in 
two  versions,  with  the  refutation  of  heresies  and 
some  smaller  sections  added  later. 

John  wrote  many  polemical  works,  esp.  against 
the  Iconoclasts:  accordingly  the  Council  of  Hieria 
(754)  anathematized  him  as  a  supporter  of  the 
Saracens  and  teacher  of  impiety.  John  developed 
the  Orthodox  theory  of  images  by  categorizing 
six  types  of  icon:  the  natural  image  as  originating 
from  the  prototype;  the  idea  ( ennoia ),  preexisting 
in  God,  of  things;  man  as  imitation  ( mimesis )  of 
God;  visible  objects  aiming  at  the  representation 
of  the  invisible;  corporeal  objects  that  symbo!ize 
and  presage  the  future;  and  objects  reminiscent 
of  the  past. 

John  also  worked  as  moralist,  exegete,  hagiog- 
rapher,  author  of  sermons,  and  hymnographer. 
Some  works  ascribed  to  him  are  spurious,  how- 
ever,  including  a  speech  against  Constantine  V 
(actually  by  John  of  Jerusalem),  the  Sacra  Par- 
allela,  and  Barlaam  and  Ioasaph.  John  was  very 
popular  in  the  West  (J.  de  Ghellinck,  BZ  21  (1912] 
448—57),  in  Slavic  lands,  and  in  the  Near  East, 
where  Theodore  Abu-Qurra  continued  his  tra- 
ditions.  The  Arabic  vita  of  John  was  written  at 
the  end  of  the  nth  C.  by  the  monk  and  priest 
Michael;  the  oldest  Greek  Life,  by  John  of  Jeru- 
salem,  was  probably  produced  in  the  first  half  of 
the  i2th  C.,  although  B.  Hemmerdinger  dates  it 
before  969  (OrChrP  28  [1962]  422O. 

ed.  PG  94-96.  Schriften,  ed.  B.  Rotter,  5  vols.  (Berlin 
ig6g-88).  Homélies  sur  La  natwité  et  La  dormition,  ed.  P.  Voulet 
(Paris  1961).  Eng.  tr.  F.H.  Chase,  Writings  (Washington, 

D. C.,  1958;  rp.  1970)  and  D.  Anderson,  On  the  Divine  lmages 
(Crestwood,  N.Y.,  1980). 

lit.  BHG  884-885.  J.M.  Hoeck,  LThK  5:1023-26.  Beck, 
Kirche  476-86.  A.  Tsirpanlis,  “The  Anthropology  of  Saint 
John  of  Damascus,”  Theologia  38  (1967)  533-48;  3g  (1968) 
68—106.  H.  Menges,  Die  Bilderlehre  des  hl.  Johannes  von 
Damashus  (Münster  i.V.  1938).  V.  Fazzo,  “Rifiuto  delle  icone 
e  difesa  cristologica  nei  discorsi  di  Giovanni  Damasceno,” 
VetChr  20  (1983)  25-45.  A.  Siclari,  “II  piensiero  filosofico 
di  Giovanni  di  Damasco  nella  critica,”  Aevum  51  (1977) 
349-83.  T.F.X.  Noble,  “John  Damascene  and  the  History 
of  the  Iconoclastic  Controversy,”  in  Rehgion,  Culture,  and 
Society  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages:  Studies  in  Honor  of  Richard 

E.  Sullwan  (Kalamazoo  1987)  95-116.  -A.K. 


JOHN  OF  EPHESUS,  Syriac  historian,  born  near 
Amida  ca.507,  died  Chalcedon  586  or  588  (P. 
Allen,  Orientalia  Louamensia  Periodica  10  [1979] 
251— 54).  John  was  a  Monophysite  leader  in  Con- 
stantinople  in  the  time  of  Justinian  I,  under  whose 
orders  he  was  sent  in  542  as  a  missionary  to  the 
Ephesus  region.  Around  558  he  was  ordained 
bishop  in  Syria  by  Jacob  Baradaeus.  John 
preached  against  Jews  and  Montanists  in  Asia 
Minor  and  in  545/0  upbraided  pagans,  aristocrats, 
and  intellectuals  in  Constantinople.  After  Justi- 
nian’s  death  John  was  jailed  for  anti-Chalcedonian 
activities. 

John  wrote  an  ascetical  tract  titled  Lives  of  the 
Eastem  Saints.  It  recounts  the  stories  of  58  holy 
men  and  women  who  lived  in  the  Syriac-speaking 
milieu  in  John’s  own  day,  affording  a  rare  glimpse 
into  the  world  of  the  religious  life  of  the  Mono- 
physite  community.  Of  his  Church  History,  written 
from  a  Monophysite  point  of  view,  only  the  third 
part  survives  in  its  entirety,  covering  the  years 
57 1 — 86.  Sections  of  the  second  part  are  recover- 
able  from  the  excerpts  quoted  by  pseudo-DiONY- 
sios  of  Tell  Mahrë,  Michael  I  the  Syrian,  and 
Elias  bar  Shinäyâ.  The  History  contains  impor- 
tant  evidence,  for  instance,  on  Slav  invasions  (A. 
Djakonov,  VDI  [1946]  no.  1,  20—34). 

ed.  “Lives  of  the  Eastern  Saints,”  ed.  E.W.  Brooks,  PO 
17  (i923)  '-3°7;  '8  (1924)  50-698;  '9  (!926)  Ì53-285. 
with  Eng.  tr.  Historiae  Ecc.lesiasticae  Pars  Tertia,  ed.  E.W. 
Brooks,  2  vols.  (Paris  1936;  rp.  Louvain  1952),  with  Lat. 
tr. 

lit.  S.A.  Harvey,  Asceticism  and  Society  in  Crisis:  John  of 
Ephesus  and  the  “Lives  of  the  Saints"  (Berkeley  1990).  E. 
Honigmann,  “L’histoire  ecclésiastique  de  Jean  d’Ephèse,” 
Bymntion  14  (1939)  615—25.  Idem,  Evêques  et  éoêchés  mono- 
physites  d’Asie  antérieure  au  VI'  siècle  (Louvain  1951)  207-15. 

-S.H.G. 

JOHN  OF  EPIPHANEIA  (Syria),  6th-7th-C.  his- 
torian.  John  was  variously  a  lawyer,  apo  eparchon, 
and  an  adviser  to  Gregory,  patriarch  of  Antioch 
(570-93).  John  wrote  a  history  in  formal  contin- 
uation  of  Agathias,  its  main  theme  being  the 
long  war  (572—92)  between  Byz.  and  Persia,  cul- 
minating  in  the  flight  of  Chosroes  II  and  his 
restoration  by  Maurice.  Only  one  fragment  of 
this  history  survives,  containing  the  introduction 
and  beginning  of  the  first  book.  Evagrios  Scho- 
lastiros,  a  kinsman  (5.24),  states  that  John’s  work 
was  not  yet  available  to  him  in  the  590S  when  he 
was  writing  his  own  history;  this  may  either  mean 
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it  was  in  progress  or  published  but  not  yet  phys- 
ically  accessible. 

ed.  FHG  4:273-76. 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:3126.  -B.B. 

JOHN  OF  EUBOEA,  mid-8th-C.  writer.  His  bi- 
ography  is  barely  known;  the  only  ascertained  fact 
is  that  he  wrote  one  of  his  sermons  in  744  (PG 
96:15040).  In  the  lemmata  of  his  authentic  works 
he  is  called  “the  monk  and  priest  of  Euboea  (or 
Euoia),”  whereas  in  some  spurious  texts  he  ap- 
pears  as  a  bishop  of  Euboea.  Because  no  such 
bishopric  existed,  Dölger  ( infra  7-9)  located  John 
in  Eupoia/Euaria,  a  bishopric  near  Damascus  (or 
in  Euroia  in  Epiros),  but  probably  he  was  not  a 
bishop  (Halkin,  infra  227). 

John’s  oeuvre  is  not  clearly  determined.  Some 
works  by  John  of  Damascus  have  been  ascribed 
to  him  (J.M.  Hoeck,  OrChrP  17  [1951]  38,  n.2), 
and  vice  versa.  He  wrote  some  sermons  on  Gospel 
themes — Mary’s  conception,  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus,  the  massacre  of  the  innocents — the  last 
perhaps  inspired  by  contemporary  events.  He  also 
wrote  the  earliest  extant  legend  of  Paraskeve. 
John’s  authorship  of  the  so-called  Religious  Dispute 
at  the  Court  of  the  Sasanians  was  rejected  by  E. 
Bratke  (TU  19.33  [1899]  97). 

ed.  PG  96:1460—1508.  F.  Dölger,  “Johannes  'von  Eu- 
boia,’  ”  AB  68  (1950)  5—26.  F.  Halkin,  “La  passion  de  sainte 
Parascève  par  Jean  d’Eubée,”  in  Polychronion  226—37. 

LlT.  Beck,  Kirche  502  f.  -A.K. 

JOHN  OF  GAZA,  6th-C.  Christian  grammarian. 
John  wrote  703  hexameters  (with  iambic  pro- 
logue)  in  the  style  of  Nonnos  of  Panopolis,  de- 
scribing  a  mural  in  the  winter  baths  of  Gaza  or 
Antioch,  built  during  fustinian  I’s  reign  and  con- 
taining  a  Christian  cross  along  with  some  60  al- 
legorical  figures.  An  early  example  of  Byz.  ek- 
phrasis,  it  is  also  notable  as  one  of  the  first  such 
works  to  describe  personifications.  John  also 
penned  six  Anacreontic  poems,  their  subjects 
ranging  from  roses  and  mythology  to  addresses 
and  epithalamia  to  local  grandees;  he  was  one 
of  the  last  to  essay  this  ancient  meter  (T.  Nissen, 
Die  hymntìmschen  Anakreonteen  [Munich  1940]  13— 
18). 

ed.  Ekphrasis — Friedländer,  Kunstbeschreib.  135—213. 
Anacreontics — ed.  T.  Bergk  in  Poetae  Lyrici  Graeci4,  vol.  3 
(Leipzig  1882)  342-48. 


lit.  G.  Downey,  “John  of  Gaza  and  the  Mosaic  of  Ge 
and  Karpoi,"  in  Antioch-on-the-Orontes,  vol.  2,  ed.  R.  Stillwell 
(Princeton  1938)  205-12.  C.A.  Trypanis,  Greek  Poetry  from 
Homer  to  Seferis  (Chicago  1981)  401Ê  407.  -B.B. 

JOHN  OF  RARPATHOS,  theologian.  His  biog- 
raphy  is  unknown,  his  dates  questionable.  Because 
Photios’s  Bibliotheca  (cod.  201)  mentions  John’s 
work,  we  know  John  lived  before  the  gth  C.  Some 
MSS  (including  the  9th-C.  Jerusalem,  Gr.  Patr. 
Sabait.  408)  call  him  bishop  of  Rarpathos  (an 
island  between  Crete  and  Rhodes).  He  may  be 
the  “John  of  Rarpathos”  who  signed  the  decisions 
of  the  Council  of  680.  John  had  high  repute,  was 
sometimes  characterized  as  a  saint,  and  his  works 
were  included  in  the  Philokalia. 

Besides  spurious  texts  (some  actually  by  Elias 
Ekdikos),  two  collections  of  admonitions  ( centuria ) 
bear  John’s  name:  Consolations  to  the  Monks  of  India 
and  Theological  and  Gnostic  Chapters.  John  under- 
stood  asceticism  as  a  constant  struggle  against 
demons.  Vices — such  as  vainglory,  gluttony,  ava- 
rice — dwell  in  the  inferior  parts  of  the  soul,  and 
the  monk’s  task  is  to  purge  them  and  to  develop 
his  intellect  ( logistikon  or  nous ):  while  the  imperial 
treasury  contains  gold,  the  monk’s  treasure  is  his 
knowledge  of  the  intelligible.  Although  he  refers 
primarily  to  the  Bible,  John  is  familiar  with  Stoic 
terminology;  he  also  quotes  Plutarch  and  uses 
Pythagoras,  “whom  the  Greeks  admired  more  than 
any  other  philosopher,”  as  an  example  of  the 
virtue  of  silence. 

ed.  PG  85: 1 837-60  (this  appendix  is  not  in  every  copy). 
A  Supplement  to  the  Philohalia:  The  Second  Century  of  Saint 
John  of  Karpathos,  ed.  D.  Balfour  (Brookline,  Mass.,  1989). 

lit.  M.-T.  Disdier,  “Jean  de  Carpathos,”  EO  31  (1932) 
284-303;  39  (1940—42)  290-31  1.  P.V.  Nikitin,  “loann  Kar- 
pafijskij  i  Pateriki,”  huestija  imperatorskoj  Akademii  Nauk 6  vol. 
5  (St.  Petersburg  1911)  615-36.  -A.K. 

JOHN  OF  NAPLES,  deacon  and  author  ca  900 
of  a  continuation  (762-872)  of  the  Deeds  of  the 
Bishops  of  Naples.  The  Deeds  mirrors  the  position 
of  Naples  between  Byz.  and  the  West  as  its  focus 
shifts  from  events  in  southern  Italy — particularly 
the  Arab  advance — to  Constantinople.  The  Deeds' 
anonymous  first  section,  composed  sometime  be- 
tween  about  834  and  849  according  to  Achelis 
(but  cf.  B.  Bischoff,  Mittelalterliche  Studien,  vol.  3 
[Stuttgart  1981]  29,  n.124),  treats  bishops  and 
buildings  from  the  beginnings  to  754  using  jejune 
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local  sources  augmented  by  the  Liber  pontifi- 
calis,  Paul  the  Deacon,  Gregory  of  Tours,  etc. 
Although  this  author  favored  icons,  his  mutilated 
account  of  the  Iconoclast  Constantine  V  as  a  lion 
hunter,  dragon  slayer,  and  victor  over  Artabas- 
dos  is  quite  positive  (S.  Gero,  GRBS  19  [1978] 
155—59).  Otdy  a  fragment  survives  of  a  second 
continuation  by  subdeacon  Peter. 

John’s  Translatio  S.  Severini  ( BHL  7658 )  and  Acta 
S.Janiuirii,  Sosii  et  aliorum  (BHL  4134-35)  describe 
the  Arab  depredations.  He  may  also  have  written 
the  Acta  Maximi  Cumani,  and,  with  the  help  of  an 
unlcnown  Byz.,  he  certainly  adapted  into  Latin  a 
number  of  Byz.  hagiographical  works,  including 
the  Vita  of  Euthymios  by  Cyril  of  Skythopolis  (ed. 
F.  Dolbeau,  MEFRM  94.1  [1982]  315—36),  a  Life 
of  Nicholas  by  Patr.  Methodios  I  (ed.  P.  Corsi, 
Nicolaus  7  [1979]  359—80),  and  a  Passion  of  the 
Forty  Martyrs  of  Sebasteia,  offering  eloquent 
testimony  on  the  cultural  orientation  of  Naples  in 
his  lifetime. 

ed.  G.  Waitz,  MGH  SRL  402-36.  AASS  Jan.  1:734-39. 
AASS  Sept.6:Ö74— 84. 

lit.  H.  Achelis,  Die  Bischofschronik  von  Neapel  (Leipzig 
1930).  Wattenbach,  Levison,  Löwe,  Deutsch.  Gesch.  Vorzeil 
u.  Karol.  440—44.  -M.McC. 

JOHN  OF  NIKIU,  Egyptian  bishop  and  chroni- 
cler;  fl.  late  7th  C.  Little  is  known  of  his  life  save 
that  as  bishop  of  Nikiu  he  was  appointed  overseer 
of  all  the  monasteries,  but  was  suspended  from 
the  priesthood  because  he  caused  the  death  of  a 
monk  whom  he  had  disciplined.  Probably  after 
this  incident  John  wrote  a  chronicle  along  con- 
ventional  Byz.  lines,  beginning  with  Adam  and 
ending  with  the  immediate  aftermath  of  the  Arab 
conquest  of  Egypt.  Thought  to  have  been  origi- 
nally  written  in  Greek  with  some  sections  in  Cop- 
tic,  it  survives  in  two  late  Ethiopic  MSS.  The 
Ethiopic  text,  translated  from  Arabic  in  1602,  is 
in  deplorable  condition.  Sections  are  missing,  and 
some  chapter  headings  are  unrelated  to  the  con- 
tents  of  the  chapters.  How  faithful  the  Arabic  and 
Ethiopic  translations  are  to  John’s  original  cannot 
be  determined;  the  Ethiopic  version  indicates  in- 
fluence  from  traditional  Arabic  historiography. 
For  the  period  of  the  Arab  conquest,  the  Chronicle 
remains  the  earliest  and  only  eyewitness  account, 
antedating  the  earliest  Arab  accounts  by  almost 
200  years. 


ed.  Chronique  de  Jean,  évêque  de  Nikiou,  texle  élhiopien,  ed. 
and  tr.  H.  Zotenberg  (Paris  1883).  The  Chronicle  of  John, 
Bishop  of  Nikiu,  tr.  R.H.  Gharles  (London-Oxford  1916). 

-D.W.J. 


JOHN  OF  POUTZE  (èk  FIoútÇtjç),  tax  collector; 
fl.i  120S-1 157.  John  servedJohn  II  and  Manuel  I 
as  general  superintendent  of  revenue  collection 
(logistes  megistos — Nik.Chon.  54.76,  probably  megas 
logariastes)  and  protonotarios  of  the  dromos  (Kres- 
ten,  “Styppeiotes”  84O.  During  John’s  reign,  he 
was  scrupulously  upright  and  an  unrelenting  col- 
lector  of  revenue;  he  convinced  John  II  to  divest 
the  taxes  raised  for  the  navy  into  the  general 
treasury  and  pay  for  ships  only  when  needed.  To 
preserve  his  position  under  Manuel,  John  totally 
changed  his  style,  greedily  enriching  himself  and 
his  family.  The  stories  of  his  gluttony  and  avarice 
told  by  Choniates  (56-58)  reflect  oral  traditions 
that  survived  among  the  bureaucrats  of  Constan- 
tinople. 

lit.  Ahrweiler,  Mer  230-33.  -C.M.B. 


JOHN  OF  RILA,  Bulgarian  monk  and  saint;  born 
near  Rjustendil  between  ca.876  and  880,  died  18 
Aug.  946;  feastdays  1  July,  18  Aug.,  17  Oct.  After 
leaving  the  monastery  where  he  had  taken  his 
vows,  he  lived  for  many  years  as  a  hermit  in  the 
Struma  (Strymon)  valley  and  on  Mt.  Vitosa.  He 
founded  a  monastery  at  Rila  in  the  mountains 
east  of  the  upper  Struma  ca.930— 31.  In  941  he 
returned  to  the  eremitic  life  near  his  monastery. 
His  reputation  for  holiness  spread  far  and  wide 
during  his  lifetime  and  after  his  death;  as  a  result 
his  remains  were  taken  first  to  Sofia,  then  to 
Hungary,  and  finally  to  Türnovo,  before  being 
returned  to  Rila.  Many  vitae  of  John  were  written, 
but  none  is  contemporary.  The  oldest  Slavonic 
vita  was  composed  before  1183.  A  mid-i2th-C. 
Greek  Life  by  George  Skylitzes  survives  only  in 
Slavonic  translation.  The  most  widely  copied  Life 
is  that  by  Patr.  Evtimij  of  Türnovo,  which  makes 
critical  use  of  earlier  material.  John’s  only  surviv- 
ing  work  was  a  spiritual  testament  establishing 
rules  for  his  monastery  (ed.  Ivanov,  136—42).  His 
cult  is  widespread  in  the  Orthodox  world,  and  he 
is  represented  in  many  Byz.  and  post-Byz.  wall 
paintings  and  icons. 
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lit.  J.  Ivanov,  Sv.  lvan  Rilski  i  negovijat  monastir  (Sofia 
1917).  1  Dujcev,  Rilskijal  svelec  i  negovata  obitel  (Sofia  1947). 
I.  Fekeldziev,  Narodni  legendi  za  lvan  Rilski  (Sofia  1979). 

-R.B. 

JOHN  OF  SARDIS,  name  of  several  metropoli- 
tans  of  the  city.  The  first  of  them,  a  correspondent 
of  Theodore  of  Stoudios,  participated  in  the 
Council  of  815  (J.  Pargoire, EO  5  [igoi-02]  161). 
C.  Foss  (Byiantine  and  T urlash  Sardis  [Cambridge, 
Mass.-London  1976]  66)  distinguishes  him  from 
John  II,  a  victim  of  the  Iconoclasts.  In  an  unpub- 
lished  text  Demetrios  of  Kyzikos  praises  their 
homonym,  who  lived  before  950,  for  his  knowl- 
edge  of  divine  and  human  sciences  (Laurent,  Cor- 
pus  5.1:263).  Two  seals  of  John  are  dated  in  the 
second  half  of  the  ìith  C.  Anotherjohn  signed 
the  minutes  of  the  Council  of  1 147  (PG  147:500^). 

It  is  unclear  which  of  them,  if  any,  can  be 
identified  with  the  author  of  the  Commentary  on 
the  Progymnasmata  of  Aphthonios,  which  in  the 
i4th-C.  Vat.  gr.  1408  is  ascribed  tojohn  of  Sardis. 
Beck  (Kirche  510)  sees  in  him  the  contemporary 
of  Theodore,  Foss  identifies  him  with  John  II, 
whereas  Rabe  (Commentarium,  xvi)  places  him  in 
the  second  half  of  the  ìoth  C.  In  any  case  this 
commentary  was  known  to  John  Doxopatres  (2nd 
half  of  the  nth  C.),  who  also  mentions  John’s 
scholia  on  Hermogenes.  In  his  commentary  John 
used  commentaries  on  Aristotle  and  progymnas- 
mata  produced  in  the  5th— 6th  C.  According  to 
Hunger  ( Lit .  1:78),  this  points  to  a  survival  rather 
than  revival  of  the  knowledge  of  antiquity;  if, 
however,  John  lived  ca.g^o,  this  thesis  should  be 
reconsidered.  A  John  of  Sardis  also  wrote  hagio- 
graphical  works  ( BHG  215Ì,  1334). 

ed.  Commentarium  in  Aphthomi  ProgymnasnuUa,  ed.  H.  Rabe 
(Leipzig  1928).  Prolegomenon  Sylloge,  ed.  H.  Rabe  (Leipzig 
‘930  2:351-60.  -A.K. 


JOHN  OF  SRYTHOPOLIS.  See  John  Scholas 

TIROS. 


JOHN  PATRIRIOS,  appointed  by  Emp.  Leontios 
in  697  to  lead  a  naval  expedition  against  the  Arabs 
in  North  Africa.  John  recaptured  Carthage  and 
several  surrounding  towns,  but  in  698  cAbd  al- 
Malir  sent  a  superior  fleet,  forcing  him  to  retreat 


for  supplies  and  reinforcements  to  Crete,  where 
mutinous  supporters  of  Tiberios  II  killed  him. 

lit.  Stratos,  Byzantium  5:80-84.  Kulakovskij,  Istonia 
3:2786  -P.A.H. 

JOHN  PETRIC’I  (of  Petritzos),  the  most  notable 
translator  of  Greek  philosophical  texts  into  Geor- 
gian;  died  Georgia  soon  after  1125.  J°hn  was 
educated  in  Constantinople,  a  pupil  of  Psellos 
and  John  Italos.  He  spent  approximately  20 
years  after  1083  at  the  Georgian  monastery  of 
Petritzos  at  Backovo.  He  then  returned  to  Geor- 
gia,  to  the  monastery  and  academy  at  Gelat'i 
founded  by  David  I I/I V  the  Restorer.  His  trans- 
lations  include  works  of  history  ( Antiquities  of  Jo- 
sephus  Flavius),  theology  (John  Klimax),  and  most 
importantly  numerous  philosophical  texts  (Aris- 
totle,  Topiha  and  On  Interpretation  [which  have  not 
survived],  Nemesios,  On  the  Nature  of  Man,  and 
Proklos  Diadochos,  Elements  of  Theology  [with  an 
original  commentary]).  These  are  slavishly  literal. 
John’s  desire  to  establish  a  Georgian  tradition  of 
philosophy,  reconciling  Aristotelian,  Platonic,  and 
Christian  thought,  ultimately  failed  because  of  the 
obscurity  of  his  own  writings  and  lack  of  interest 
among  his  countrymen,  but  his  efforts  had  a  sig- 
nificant  impact  on  later  Georgian  philosophy.  His 
translation  and  commentary  on  Proklos  were  ren- 
dered  into  Armenian  in  1284. 

lit.  Tarchniävili,  Georg.  Lit.  211-25.  E.R.  Dodds,  Pro- 
clus:  The  Elements  of  Theology2  (Oxford  1963).  N.V.  Kiladze, 
Filosofshaja  leksika  srednevekovogo  Vostoka  (Tbilisi  1980).  G. 
Tevzadze,  “Aristoteles  in  Joane  Petrizis  Rommentaren,” 
Wissenschaftliche  Zeitschnft,  Georgien,  Beiträge  zur  georgischen 
Literatur,  Friedrich-Schiller-Universität  Jena,  Gesellschafts- 
und  Sprachwissenschaftliche  Reihe,  vol.  1  (Jena  1977)  51- 
61,  no.  1.  -R.T. 

JOHN  ROGER.  See  Rogerios,  John. 

JOHN  SCHOLASTIROS,  Nco  -Clialcedoniaii 
theologian,  bishop  of  Skythopolis  (ca.536-50).  John 
tried  to  reconcile  the  statements  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  with  the  teaching  of  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria  but  was  attacked  by  a  strictly  dyophysite 
anonymous  writer  in  a  treatise  with  the  title  Against 
Nestorios  that  concealed  its  real  purpose.  Photios 
(Bibl.,  cod.95)  suggests  that  the  author  was  Basil 
of  Cilicia;  in  a  later  passage  (cod.  107)  Photios  says 
that  Basil  was  a  Nestorian  who  borrowed  from 
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Diodoros  of  Tarsos  and  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia  but  avoided  a  direct  attack  on  Cyril.  John 
answered  the  anonymous  writer  with  a  tract  en- 
titled  Against  Those  Who  Have  Cut  Themselues  off 
from  the  Church,  criticizing  also  Eutyches,  Dios- 
koros,  and  other  Monophysites.  Since  all  of  these 
works  are  known  only  in  fragments,  the  real  sub- 
stance  of  the  dispute  is  hard  to  establish  (E.  Hon- 
igmann,  Evêques  et  éuêchés  monophysites  d’Asie  antér- 
ieure  au  Vle  siècle  [Louvain  1951]  8of).  John  was 
subsequently  involved  in  Orthodox  polemics 
against  Severos  of  Antioch  and  the  Monophys- 
ites.  He  was  also  the  first  scholiast  on  the  writings 
of  pseudo-DioNYSios  the  Areopagite  (PG  4:15- 
432,  527—76),  attempting  to  exploit  him  for  Or- 
thodox  beliefs;  his  commentaries,  translated  into 
Syriac  ca.8oo,  were  preserved  along  with  those  of 
Maximos  the  Confessor. 

ed.  Mansi  10:1107,  11:437-40.  F.  Diekamp,  Doctrina 
Palrum  (Münster  1907;  rp.  1981)  856 

lit.  S.  Helmer,  Der  Neuchalkedonismus  (Bonn  igÔ2)  176— 
84.  H.U.  von  Balthasar,  “Das  SchoIienwerk  des  Johannes 
von  Scythopolis,”  Scholastik  15  (1940)  16-38.  -B.B.,  A.K. 

JOHN  SIRELIOTES,  orator;  fl.  ca.1000.  At  the 
order  of  Basil  II,  John  Sikeliotes  delivered  in  the 
Pikridion  monastery  a  speech  ( RhetGr ,  ed.  Walz 
6:447.24—26)  that  is  now  lost.  His  identification 
with  John  Doxopatres  was  rejected  by  H.  Rabe 
( RhM  62  [1907]  581,  n.i).  John  is  known  primar- 
ily  as  a  commentator  of  Hermogenes;  his  scholia 
to  Ailios  Aristeides  have  also  been  discovered 
(F.W.  Lenz,  Aristeidesstudien  [Berlin  1964]  99, 
114). 

ed.  RhetGr,  ed.  Walz,  6:56-504.  -A.K. 

JOHN  SIRELIOTES,  purported  chronicler. 
Rrumbacher  ( GBL  386-88)  admitted  reluctantly 
the  existence  of  John,  identifying  him  with  the 
“Sikeliotes  didaskalos”  mentioned  in  the  preface 
to  Skylitzes  (Skyl.  3.18).  This  second  John  Sike- 
liotes  is,  however,  a  result  of  palaeographical  “cor- 
rections”  by  Andrew  Darmarios  in  the  i6th  C.: 
Darmarios  introduced  John’s  name  in  the  dtle  of 
the  chronicle  by  George  Hamartolos  and  prob- 
ably  on  the  MS  of  the  chronicle  ascribed  to  Theo- 
dore  Sroutariotes  as  well. 

lit.  O.  Rresten,  “Phantomgestalten  in  der  byzanti- 
nischen  Literaturgeschichte,”yOB  25  (1976)  213-17. 

-A.K. 


JOHN  SMBAT  Çl<t)(ìoa'ecrÍKT)<;,  Arm.  Yovhannes 
Smbat),  son  of  Gagik  I;  Bagratid  king  of  Ar- 
menia  (ca.  101 7/20— 1040/1).  His  authority  was 
challenged  from  the  start  by  his  brother  Asot  IV 
the  Brave,  with  whom  he  was  forced  to  dìvide  the 
lands  of  the  kingdom  of  Ani.  Thanks  to  these 
quarrels,  Giorgi  I,  the  ruler  of  the  newly  united 
kingdom  of  Abchasia  and  Iberia,  was  able  to 
capture  John  Smbat,  whom  he  released  only  after 
the  sack  of  Ani  and  the  surrender  of  several 
border  fortresses.  When  Emp.  Basil  II  advanced 
in  1022  to  complete  the  Byz.  annexation  of  the 
lands  of  David  of  Tayk'/Tao  and  laid  waste  to 
Iberia,  John  Smbat  tried  to  conciliate  the  em- 
peror:  the  childless  king  sent  the  ftatholihos  Peter 
Getadarj  to  Constantinople  with  his  testament  in 
which  he  willed  his  realm  to  Byz.,  keeping  only  a 
life  tenure  with  the  title  of  magistros.  The  death 
of  Basil  II  delayed  the  implementation  of  this 
agreement,  but  when  John  Smbat  died,  Emp. 
Michael  IV  demanded  the  immediate  fulfillment 
of  the  testament,  which  became  the  legal  basis  for 
the  Byz.  annexation  of  the  kingdom  of  Ani  in 
1045. 

lit.  Grousset,  Arménie  556—58,  566—69.  J.  Shepard, 
“Skylitzes  on  Armenia  in  the  1040S,  and  the  Role  of  Cata- 
calon  Cecaumenos,”  REArm  n.s.  11  (1975—76)  283—311. 
Juzbaäjan,  “Skilica.”  — N.G.G. 

JOHN  THE  ALMSGIVER,  See  John  Eleemon. 

JOHN  THE  BAPTIST,  precursor  ( prodromos )  of 
Christ,  the  son  of  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth,  a  rel- 
ative  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Three  episodes  of  his 
life  were  held  to  have  a  special  significance:  the 
appearance  of  an  angel  predicting  John’s  birth, 
his  baptism  of  Jesus  and  prophecies  concerning 
the  role  of  Jesus,  and  his  arrest  by  Herod  and  his 
beheading.  In  Christian  tradition  John  occupies 
an  exceptional  place,  his  life  being  described  in 
apocryphal  gospels  and  acts,  homilies,  and  hymns. 
In  monastic  literature  John  appears  as  an  ideal 
type  of  monk.  He  was  the  object  of  great  vener- 
ation.  In  Constantinople  alone  at  least  36  churches 
and  monasteries  were  dedicated  to  him,  of  which 
the  most  famous  was  the  Stoudios;  others  were 
Lips,  the  Prodromos  in  Petra,  in  Sphorakion,  etc. 
The  monastery  of  Phoberou  on  the  Asiatic  shore 
of  the  Bosporos  was  also  dedicated  to  the  Pro- 
dromos.  Various  relics  were  connected  with  the 
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cult  of  John,  esp.  his  head  (of  which  several  ex- 
amples  are  mentioned  in  various  texts)  and  hand. 
Among  authors  who  wrote  on  John  were  So- 
phronios  of  Jerusalem,  Leontios  of  Constantino- 
ple,  Theodore  of  Stoudios,  John  Mauropous, 
Maximos  Holobolos,  Thomas  Magistros,  Neilos 
Rabasilas,  and  Manuel  II. 

Feasts  of  John  the  Baptist.  The  conception 
( syllepsis )  of  John  (Lk  1:5-25),  commemorated  23 
Sept.,  was  the  original  Byz.  civil  New  Year  and 
beginning  of  the  church  calendar  until  ca.462 
when  the  indiction  was  shifted  to  1  Sept.  Not 
found  originally  in  Jerusalem,  the  conception  feast 
may  be  of  Constantinopolitan  origin  and  is  un- 
doubtedly  the  original  feast  of  John  in  the  capital. 
It  initiated  the  course-reading  of  Luke  in  the 
Evangelion.  Neither  this  feast  nor  the  Nativity 
( genethlion )  of  John  on  24  June  had  any  special 
liturgical  solemnity. 

More  important  was  the  29  Aug.  commemora- 
tion  of  his  beheading  ( apotome  tes  timias  kephales) 
described  in  Mark  6:14—29.  Celebrated  in  Jeru- 
salem  ever  since  the  5th  C.  (Severos  of  Antioch, 
PO  36:358—66)  and  at  the  Stoudios  monastery 
from  the  ìoth  C.,  this  feast  was  to  acquire  greater 
solemnity  than  the  other  two  with  the  gradual 
substitution  of  the  Palestinian  Sabaitic  typika  for 
the  Typifwn  of  the  Great  Church  after  1204.  The 
beheading  is  one  of  but  two  Byz.  feasts  that  are 
also  days  of  fasting. 

Representation  in  Art.  Longhaired  and  pro- 
gressively  more  haggard,  John  is  generally  rep- 
resented  in  art  wearing  a  prophet’s  pallium  and 
often  the  fur  mantle  of  Elijah  since  he  was  called 
a  new  Elijah  (Mt  11:14).  From  the  ìith  C.  on- 
ward,  he  manifests  his  role  as  ascetic  exemplum 
by  wearing  the  fur  melote  of  the  desert  ascetic  or 
the  monastic  mandyas.  Depicted  first  in  cata- 
combs  in  scenes  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ  (see 
Epiphany),  he  appears  independently  by  the  6th 
C.  (Cathedra  of  Maximian,  where  he  displays  a 
lamb,  recalling  Jn  1:36).  Stories  of  his  life,  death, 
and  relics  were  being  depicted  by  the  gth  C.  (e.g., 
an  icon  described  by  Theodore  of  Stoudios,  PG 
9g:768AB).  In  post-Iconoclastic  art,  John  is  rep- 
resented  more  frequently  than  anyone  except 
Christ  and  Mary.  Richly  illustrated  Gospel  books 
depict  his  birth,  naming,  ministry,  recognition, 
baptism  of  Christ,  imprisonment,  and  death. 
Euangelia  illustrate  the  discoveries  ( inuentiones )  of 
his  relics;  cycles  of  his  ministry  and  baptisms  ac- 


company  the  homily  on  baptism  of  Gregory  of 
Nazianzos  and  adorned  the  baptistery  of  Hagia 
Sophia  in  Constantinople  (ca.  1200);  and  semica- 
nonical  cycles  of  his  life  and  relics  were  depicted 
in  churches  (Babic,  Chapelles  annexes  121,  138,  140, 
162,  etc.).  John  appears  as  the  classic  third  mem- 
ber  of  the  Deesis  and  in  scenes  of  the  Anastasis. 
In  Palaiologan  art,  narrative  cycles  of  John  are 
further  elaborated,  and  when  John  is  shown  in 
Paradise,  he  is  given  angels’  wings  (M.  Tatic-Djuric, 
Zbornik  N arodnog  Muieja  7  [1973]  39—51)- 

lit.  E.  Lupieri,  “Felices  sunt  qui  imitantur  Iohannem 
(Hier.  Hom.  in  lo.),"  Augustinianum  24  (1984)  33—71.  Idem, 
“John  the  Baptist,  the  First  Monk,”  Word  and  Spirit  6  (1984) 
11-23.  R.  Janin,  “Les  églises  byzantines  du  Précurseur  à 
Constantinople,”  EO  37  (1938)  312-51.  K.  Corrigan,  “The 
Witness  of  John  the  Baptist  on  an  Early  Byzantine  Icon  in 
Kiev,”  DOP  42  (1988)  1—11.  C.  Walter,  “The  Invention  of 
John  the  Baptist’s  Head  in  the  Wall-Calendar  at  Grafani- 
ca,”  ZbLikUmet  16  (1980)  71-83. 

-J.I.,  A.K„  R.F.T.,  A.W.C. 


JOHN  THE  EVANGELIST,  MONASTERY  OF. 

See  Patmos. 

JOHN  THE  EXARCH,  Bulgarian  writer  and 
translator;  died  probably  between  917  and  927. 
His  fine  knowledge  of  Greek  and  his  familiarity 
with  Byz.  theology  and  philosophy  suggest  that 
he  was  educated  in  Constantinople,  where  he  may 
have  been  sent  by  Tsar  Boris  I.  From  the  late  gth 
C.  he  was  a  member  of  the  circle  of  intellectuals 
at  Preslav  under  the  patronage  of  Tsar  Symeon 
and  held  the  office  of  exarch  of  the  Bulgarian 
church;  the  functions  of  this  office  are  unknown. 

By  893  he  had  already  translated  substantial 
excerpts  from  John  of  Damascus’s  On  the  Orthodox 
Faith.  This  entailed  the  creation  of  a  new  technical 
vocabulary  and  a  means  of  expressing  abstract 
concepts  in  Old  Church  Slavonic,  the  difficulty 
of  which  lie  iecognized  and  discusscd  perccp- 
tively.  His  Sestodneu,  written  somewhat  later,  was 
based  on  the  Hexaemeron  of  Basil  the  Great  and 
his  Greek  commentators,  and  the  On  the  Consti- 
tution  of  Man  of  Meletios  the  Monk.  By  adding 
much  material  of  his  own,  John  made  the  Sestod- 
nev  a  kind  of  encyclopedia  of  medieval  Orthodox 
cosmology  and  culture.  It  contains  interesting  in- 
formation  on  Bulgaria  in  the  author’s  time,  such 
as  the  long  description  of  Symeon’s  palace  in  book 
6.  He  also  wrote  a  series  of  festal  sermons. 
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John  helped  create  medieval  Slavonic  Iiterature. 
His  wide  knowledge,  his  command  of  classical 
rhetoric,  and  his  occasional  poetic  lyricism  gave 
him  great  influence  both  on  southern  Slavic  lit- 
erature  and  on  the  early  literature  of  Rus’. 

ed.  Slova,  ed.  D.  Ivanova-Miríeva  (Sofia  1971).  Des  Hl. 
Johannes  vtm  Damaskus,  Ekthesis  akribes  tes  orthodoxou  pisteos 
in  der  Überselrung  des  Exarchen  Johannes,  ed.  L.  Sadnik,  4 
vols.  (Wiesbaden  1967-83),  with  Germ.  tr.  Das  Hexaemeron 
( Sestodneu )  des  Exarc.hen  Johannes,  ed.  R.  Aitzetmüller,  7  vo!s. 
(Graz  1958-75),  with  Germ.  tr. 

LlT.  I.  Dujcev,  “Zur  Biographie  von  Johannes  dem  Ex- 
archen,”  Litterae  slauicae  medii  aevi  (Munich  1985)  67-72. 
Idem,  “L’Hexaémeron  de  Jean  l’Exarque,”  BS  39  (1978) 
209—23.  A.  Lägreid,  Der  rhetorische  Stil  im  Sestodnev  des 
Exarchen  Johannes  (Wiesbaden  1965).  -R.B. 

JOHN  THE  GRAMMARIAN.  See  John  VII 
Grammatiros. 

JOHN  THE  ORPHANOTROPHOS,  politician; 
died  Lesbos  13  May  1043.  was  a  eunuch  and 
belonged  to  a  family  of  money-changers  (G.  Li- 
tavrin,  VizVrem  33  [1972]  39).  Psellos  ( Chron .  1:44 
no.  18.5-7)  says  John  advised  Basil  II.  He  sup- 
ported  Romanos  III  even  before  the  latter’s  cor- 
onation.  Romanos  made  him  senator  and  praipo- 
sitos.  He  aided  the  emperor  in  his  conflicts  with 
nobles  such  as  Constantine  Diogenes  and  Con- 
stantine  Dalassenos.  John  promoted  his  brother 
to  the  throne  as  Michael  IV  and  thereby  gained 
control  of  civil  and  military  affairs,  even  though 
he  was  only  orphanotrophos  (Beck,  Ideen,  pt.XIII 
[1955]  329’  n  i)-  Aristahes  Lastivertc'i  de- 
clares  that  John  was  entrusted  with  pronoia  and 
legal  documents  of  the  palace  (K.  Juzbaäjan, 
VizVrem  16  [1959]  24-28);  he  probably  became 
rourator  of  Mangana.  During  a  famine,  John 
purchased  grain  from  the  Peloponnesos  and  Hel- 
las  for  Constantinople.  In  1037  he  vainly  at- 
tempted  to  dismiss  Alexios  Stoudites  and  to 
become  patriarch  himself.  Skylitzes  (Skyl.  397*52— 
57)  preserves  a  story  of  his  healing  by  Nicholas 
of  Myra.  Because  of  Michael  IV’s  advancing  epi- 
lepsy,  John  arranged  the  succession  of  Michael 
V,  but  upon  his  accession  Michael  replaced  John 
as  imperial  favorite  by  his  brother  Constantine, 
who  then  exiled  John.  The  accession  of  Constan- 
tine  IX  finally  ruined  him.  He  was  sent  to  Lesbos 
and  blinded,  and  he  soon  died.  The  chroniclers 
emphasize  John’s  greed  and  harsh  taxation  while 
Psellos  depicted  him  vividly  (Jenkins,  Studies,  pt.IV 


[1954]  15);  closely  following  the  text,  the  illus- 
trated  Madrid  Skylitzes  (Grabar-Manoussacas, 
Skylitzès,  nos.  504—31)  pays  elaborate  attention  to 
John’s  domestic  intrigues. 

lit.  Lemerle,  Cinq  études  254L  R.  Janin,  “Un  ministre 
byzantin:  Jean  l’Orphanotrophe  (XP  siècle),”  EO  30  ( 1 93 1) 
43l— 43-  — C.M.B.,  A.K.,  A.C. 

JOHN  UGLJESA  (Oüy/c\ecriç  in  the  Greek 
sources),  Serbian  despotes  of  Serres  (from  before 
1366),  called  autohrator  in  a  Greek  act  of  1369; 
died  Óernomen  on  the  Marica  River  26  Sept. 
1371.  The  brother  of  VukaSin,  he  began  his  ca- 
reer  at  the  court  of  Stefan  UroS  IV  Dusan,  whom 
he  probably  served  as  hippohomos  or  groom.  After 
Dusan’s  death  in  1355,  Ugljesa  served  his  widow 
Helena  in  Serres  and  became  de  facto  ruler  of  the 
southeastern  region  of  Dusan’s  empire,  including 
Christoupolis,  Philippi,  Drama,  and  Zichna.  Drama 
was  probably  the  inheritance  of  his  wife  Helena, 
the  daughter  of  Caesar  Vojhna,  who  was  governor 
of  Drama.  It  is  not  clear  if  John  Ugljesa  is  to  be 
identified  with  the  grand  voivode  Ouglesis,  who 
signed  an  act  that  is  probably  to  be  dated  to  1358 
(Moutloum.,  App.  IIC,  p.231). 

Mt.  Athos  was  also  within  the  territory  con- 
trolled  by  UgljeSa  and  he  made  lavish  donations 
to  several  monasteries,  esp.  Hilandar,  Routlou- 
mousiou,  and  Vatopedi.  In  1371  he  reached  a 
reconciliation  with  the  patriarchate  of  Constanti- 
nople  by  agreeing  to  condemn  the  policy  of  Du- 
san,  “the  alleged  autokrator  of  Serbia  and  ‘Ro- 
mania,’  ”  who  had  unjustly  seized  cities  belonging 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Byz.  state  and  patriar- 
chate  (MM  1:562.11-25).  In  Jan.  1371,  Sabas, 
protos  of  Mt.  Athos,  granted  to  Ugljesa  a  small 
monastery  ( monydrion )  called  Makrou  (or  Makre) 
for  the  retirement  of  the  despotes,  bestowing  upon 
this  monydrion  the  rank  of  a  great  monastery  (Xén- 
oph.,  no.31).  Ugljesa  did  not  have  the  opportunity, 
however,  to  retire  to  Athos  since  he  and  his  brother 
were  defeated  by  the  Turks  that  same  year  at  the 
battle  of  Marica,  and  both  fell  on  the  battlefield. 

The  Greek  epitaph  of  his  sister  Helena,  the 
spouse  of  the  powerful  Serbian  lord  Nicholas  Ra- 
donja,  survives  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas  on 
Mt.  Menoikeion  (S.  Subotic,  S.  Kisas,  ZRVI  16 
[1975]  161-81).  Ugljesa’s  wife  Helena  became  the 
nun  Jefimija,  the  first  Serbian  poetess. 

lit.  G.  Ostrogorsky,  Sersha  oblast  12-19.  Mihaljcic,  Kraj 
carstoa  79—125.  Soulis,  Dusan  91  —  100.  P.  Lemerle,  Le  monde 
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de  Byzance  (London  1978),  pt.  XIX,  134-46,  with  add.  in 
Koutloum  ,  P.432L  V.  Djuric,  “Freske  crkvice  sv.  Besre- 
brnika  despota  Jovana  Ugljese  u  Vatopedu,”  ZRVI  7  (1961) 
125-38-  — J.S.A. 

JOHN  VLADISLAV,  ruler  of  Bulgaria  (1015- 
18);  died  near  Dyrrachion  Feb.  1018.  Son  of  Aa- 
ron,  one  of  the  Rometopouloi,  he  survived  the 
massacre  of  that  branch  of  the  family  by  Samuel 
of  Bulgaria  on  the  intervention  of  Samuel’s  son 
Gabriel  Radomir.  After  Samuel’s  death,  Gabriel 
Radomir  ruled  what  remained  of  Bulgaria,  until 
he  was  killed  by  John,  perhaps  at  the  suggestion 
of  Basil  II.  A  truce  between  Basil  and  john  was 
soon  broken.  John  procured  the  murder  of  John 
Vladimir,  ruler  of  Duklja  (Diorleia),  Samuel’s 
son-in-law.  In  a  vain  effort  to  seize  Dyrrachion, 
John  was  killed.  His  wife  Maria  surrendered  Ohrid, 
herself,  her  sons  (Traianos,  Radomir,  and  Kli- 
ment),  and  six  daughters  to  Basil;  three  other 
sons,  Prousianos,  Alousianos,  and  Aaron,  yielded 
later. 

LiT.  Zlatarski,  Ist.  1 .2:753-90.  S.  Runciman,  A  History  of 
the  Fìrst  Bulgarian  Empire  (London  1930)  242—58.  G.  Györffy, 
“Zur  Geschichte  der  Eroberung  Ochrids  durch  Basileios 
II,"  12  CEB  (Belgrade  1964)  2:149—54.^0.  Zaimov,  Bitol- 
shijat  nadpis  na  lvan  Vladislav  samodürìec  bülgarshi  (Sofia 
1970).  -C.M.B. 

JONAH  (’lctimç),  one  of  the  12  Minor  Prophets. 
The  Book  of  Jonah  recounts  his  stay  “for  three 
days  and  three  nights”  in  the  belly  of  a  great  fish 
rather  than  his  prophecy  of  days  to  come.  Exe- 
gesis  of  the  Book  of  Jonah  was  very  popular  in 
the  3rd— 5th  C.,  Jerome’s  commentary  forming 
the  peak  of  it;  much  later  Theophylartos  of 
Ohrid  interpreted  the  book  ofjonah  (PG  126:905— 
68).  The  explanation  went  two  ways:  an  allegorical- 
anthropological  approach  explained  the  narrative 
as  indicating  the  material  wickedness  of  mankind 
(Jonah  on  his  boat  is  the  soul  imprisoned  in  the 
body),  the  Christological  approach  emphasized 
the  similarity  of  Jonah’s  fate  and  the  story  of 
Christ,  Jonah  being  a  prefiguration  of  Christ  and 
of  his  descent  to  Hades.  Different  authors  as- 
cribed  to  Jonah  different  attitudes  toward  the 
Ninevites:  in  the  sermon  of  Pseudo-Athanasios, 
Jonah  is  full  of  sympathy  for  the  sinners  of  Ni- 
neveh,  whereas  Basil  of  Seleukeia  makes  him  hate 
them  and  expect  their  chastisement. 

Representation  in  Art.  Artistic  depictions  of 
Jonah  appear  very  early,  as  in  the  late  3rd-C. 


sculpture  group  in  Cleveland  (Age  of  Spirit .,  nos. 
365—68).  Representations  ofjonah  were  esp.  pop- 
ular  in  the  catacombs  and  on  sarcophagi  be- 
cause  of  his  role  in  the  Commendatio  animae. 
The  theme  remained  well  known  through  its  rep- 
etition  in  Psalters,  as  an  illustration  to  the  Ode 
of  Jonah.  The  soteriological  content  of  the  book 
and  the  typological  parallel  drawn  by  Jesus  him- 
self  (Mt  12:40)  ensured  its  continuing  popularity 
in  MSS  of  the  ioth-i4th  C.,  including  the  Meno- 
logion  of  Basil  11  (W.  Nyssen,  Frühchristliches  Byzanz 
[Trier  1978]  75-79,  160),  MSS  of  Rosmas  Indi- 
ropleustes  (Kosm.  Ind.  1:152,  figs.  25-26,  2:222- 
25),  and  the  homilies  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzos 
(Omont,  Miniatures,  pl.20).  Jonah  also  appears  on 
the  Brescia  casket.  Frequently  Jonah  is  depicted 
among  the  prophets  in  monumental  art,  usually 
portrayed  as  bald,  often  with  a  short  gray  beard. 

lit.  Y.-M.  Duval,  Le  livre  de  Jonas  dans  la  littérature  chré- 
tienne  grecque  et  latine ,  2  vols.  (Paris  1 973)-  J  -  Allenbach,  “La 
figure  de  Jonas  dans  les  textes  préconstantiniens,”  in  La 
Bible  et  les  pères  (Paris  1971)  97—1 1 2.  K.  Wessel,  RBK  3:647— 
55.  J.  Paul,  LCI  2:4 14— 2 1 .  B.  Narkiss,  “The  Sign  of  Jonah,” 
Gesta  18  (1979)  63-76.  Lowden,  Prophet  Books. 

-A.K.,  J.H.L.,  C.B.T. 


JORDAN  (’lopÔáprjç),  river  in  Palestine;  more 
specifically,  a  locus  sanctus  on  the  river  about  8 
km  north  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  two  biblical 
events  were  commemorated:  the  Baptism  of  Christ 
(see  Epiphany)  and  the  assumption  of  Elijah  into 
heaven.  Pilgrim  veneration  at  the  site  included 
baptism  and  immersion:  the  Piacenza  Pilgrim 
observed  this  ritual  on  Epiphany.  A  pillar  marked 
the  spot,  and  a  church  founded  by  Emp.  Ana- 
stasios  I  was  nearby.  John  Phoras  (ch.22),  who 
calls  jordan  “the  holiest  among  rivers”  in  honor 
of  the  mystery  of  Christ’s  baptism,  lists  three  mon- 
asteries  in  the  area:  those  of  Kalamon,  of  Chry- 
sostom,  and  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  last  rebuiit 
by  Manuel  I.  In  contrast  to  Phokas,  Constantine 
Manasses  (ed.  K.  Horna,  BZ  13  [1904]  333.288- 
93)  had  a  negative  attitude  toward  the  Jordan, 
criticizing  its  muddy  and  foul-tasting  water. 

Representation  in  Art,  Male  personifications 
of  the  river  occur  frequently  in  images  of  the 
Baptism  of  Christ  and  in  the  Joshua  Roll  and 
some  Octateuchs  containing  scenes  of  Israelites 
carrying  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  across  the 
Jordan;  more  rarely  the  personification  of  the 
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river  appears  in  the  context  of  Elijah’s  ascension. 
Like  antique  river*gods  he  often  carries  an  urn; 
sometimes  he  is  labeled  merely  potamos  (“river”). 
Jordan  assumes  a  variety  of  forms:  on  a  6th-C. 
medallion  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  he  appears  as  two 
hgures — his  twin  sources,  Ior  and  Dan,  emerging 
from  shells.  He  may  be  represented  as  a  youth, 
as  on  the  cathedra  of  Maximian,  or,  as  at  Daphni, 
as  a  mature  man.  In  the  marginal  Psalters  Jordan 
is  either  a  squatting,  fully  clothed  individual  or  a 
half-naked  divinity  seen  from  the  rear.  In  mon- 
umental  painting  of  the  i3th-i5th  C.,  he  is  more 
active,  sometimes  straddling  one  or  more  dol- 
phins. 

lit.  WiIkinson,  Pilgrims  i6zf.  G.  Beer,  RE  9(1916)  1903- 
07.  G.  Ristow,  “Zur  Personifikation  des  Jordan  in  Taufdar- 
stellungen  der  frühen  christlichen  Kunst,"  in  Aus  der  byzan- 
tinistüchen  Arbeit  der  Deutschen  Demokratischen  Republik,  voi. 
2  (Berlin  1957)  120-26.  Weitzmann,  Joshua  Roll  10—12, 
696  -G.V„  A.C. 

JORDANES,  Latin  historian;  died  June/July  552?, 
according  to  Wagner  (infra  29).  Of  partly  Gothic 
origins,  Jordanes  was  notary  to  Gunthigis-Baza, 
chieftain  of  the  Goths.  His  later  resignation  from 
this  position  was  probably  connected  with  his 
“conversion,”  an  event  of  debated  significance:  a 
switch  from  Arian  to  Orthodox  views,  taking  of 
monastic  vows,  or  simply  retirement  have  all  been 
suggested. 

Circa  551  Jordanes  produced  a  three-part  his- 
tory.  The  Romana  is  composed  of  two  sections: 
the  De  summa  temporum  (now  lost),  a  universal 
chronicle  extending  to  the  reign  of  Augustus;  and 
a  Roman  history  from  Romulus  to  550/1.  It  is 
dedicated  to  a  certain  Vigilius,  probably  not  the 
pope  of  that  name.  Of  much  greater  significance 
is  the  Getica,  a  history  of  the  Goths  up  to  551, 
composed  at  the  behest  of  a  certain  Castalius. 
Written  in  faltering  Latin,  the  Getica  is  abridged 
from  the  lost  Gothic  Histories  of  Cassiodorus  and 
derived  from  many  first-  and  second-hand  sources, 
including  Prisros  of  Panion  and  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus  (B.  Baldwin,  RBPH  59  [1981]  141-46). 
It  is  a  fascinating  source  for  barbarian  history  and 
society,  including  a  notable  portrait  of  Attila;  it 
also  offers  (e.g.,  ch.143)  brief  but  vivid  glimpses 
of  Constantinople.  Jordanes  writes  with  a  clear 
pro-Byz.  bias:  for  him  Constantinople  is  the  urbs, 
the  East  is  nostrae  partes  (“our  regions”),  and  Jus- 


tinian  I  is  eulogized  as  the  conqueror  of  the  Goths. 
The  Getica  concludes  with  a  much-discussed  pas- 
sage  hoping  for  reconciliation  between  the  Gothic 
and  Byz.  royal  families  (B.  Baldwin,  Hermes  107 
[ 1 979]  489-92)- 

ed.  T.  Mommsen,  MGH  AuctAnt  5.1.  Eng.  tr.  C.C.  Mi- 
erow,  The  Gothic  History  of  Jordanes 2  (Princeton  1915;  rp. 
New  York  1960).  Iordan.  0  proischoidenii  i  dejanijach  getov, 
ed.  E.  Skrzinskaja  (Moscow  1960),  with  Russ.  tr. 

lit.  W.  Goffart,  The  Narrators  of  Barbarian  History  (A.D. 
550-800)  (Princeton  1988)  20-111.  N.  Wagner,  Getica: 
Untersuchungen  zum  Leben  des  Jordanes  und  zur  frühen  Ge- 
schichte  der  Goten  ( Berlin  1967).  -B.B. 


JOSEPH,  son  of  Jacob;  biblical  patriarch.  In  the 
Hellenistic  apocryphal  Testaments  of  the  T wehse  Pa- 
triarchs,  he  became  the  type  of  the  “good  man” 
who  both  loves  (and  fears)  God  and  loves  his 
neighbor.  Byz.  literature  presented  Joseph  pri- 
marily  as  a  paragon  of  chastity,  emphasizing  his 
behavior  toward  the  wife  of  Potiphar,  whose  ad- 
vances  he  rejected;  this  topíc  is  developed,  among 
others,  in  a  homily  of  Basil  of  Seleukeia  (PG 
85:112—25)  and  another  ascribed  to  John  Chry- 
sostom  (PG  56:587—90).  A  second  theme  con- 
nected  with  Joseph  is  the  apocryphal  confession 
of  Joseph’s  wife,  Asenath,  the  daughter  of  a  dif- 
ferent  Potiphar  (P.  Batiffol,  Studia  Patristica  [Paris 
1889-90]  39~86)- 

Representation  in  Art.  Depictions  of  Joseph 
arose  from  Byz.  interest  in  the  long  narrative  of 
his  fluctuating  fortunes  (Gen  37:2—50:26),  rather 
than  his  status  as  a  patriarch.  This  is  reflected  in 
the  uneven  distribution  of  the  material — extensive 
in  5th-  and  6th-C.  Genesis  MSS  and  on  the  cathe- 
dra  of  Maximian  (S.  Tsuji  in  Synthronon,  43—51), 
but  sparse  after  Iconoclasm,  with  the  exception 
of  some  cycles  (as  in  the  Octateuchs)  or  scenes 
(e.g.,  the  Khludov  Psalter’s  illustrations  to  Ps 
104: 17,  21,  23)  based  on  early  sources.  There  are 
also  some  puzzling  anomalies,  such  as  the  full- 
page  miniature  with  a  lengthy  Joseph  cycle  in  five 
registers  in  the  Paris  Gregory  and  the  Joseph 
cycle  in  the  narthex  frescoes  at  Sopo6ani.  Joseph 
was  esp.  popular  in  Byz.  Egypt. 

lit.  BHG  177-1796,  2197— 2201L  H.W.  Hollander,  Jo- 
seph  as  an  Ethical  Model  in  the  Testaments  of  the  Tweloe  Patri- 
archs  (Leiden  1981).  K.  Wessel,  RBK  3:655-65,  G.  Vikan, 
“Joseph  Iconography  on  Coptic  Textiles,”  Gesta  18  (1979) 
99—108.  K.  Weitzmann,  H.  Kessler,  The  Cotton  Genesis 
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(Princeton  1986)  102—24.  G.  Montanari,  “Giuseppe  I’Ebreo 
della  Cattedra  di  Massimiano:  Prototipi  del  buon  governo?” 
FelRav 4  1-2  (1984-85)  305-22.  -A.K.,  J.H.L. 

JOSEPH,  husband  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  New 
Testament  apocrypha,  such  as  the  Protoevan- 
gelion  of  James,  Joseph  piays  a  limited  number 
of  marginal  roles.  The  church  fathers  mention 
him  occasionally  in  the  context  of  his  marriage, 
which  they  praised.  The  story  of  Joseph  the  Car- 
penter  is  told  in  a  Coptic  devotional  text  of  prob- 
ably  the  end  of  the  4th  C.;  the  original  Greek 
version  is  lost  (S.  Morenz,  Die  Geschichte  von  Joseph 
dem  Zìmmermann  [Berlin  1951]).  A  feast  of  Joseph 
was  unknown  in  the  Greek  church,  but  he  was 
commemorated  on  the  Sunday  after  Christmas. 

Representation  in  Art.  Generally  absent  from 
early  Christian  art,  Joseph  assumed  his  periph- 
eral,  but  thereafter  abiding,  place  as  spectator  in 
images  of  the  Nativity  on  5th-C.  ivories  (Vol- 
bach,  Elfenbeinarbeiten,  no.119);  the  cathedra  of 
Maximian  enlarges  this  role  to  include  his  first 
dream  and  the  Flight  into  Egypt.  Based  presum- 
ably  on  the  Protoevangelion,  scenes  such  as  Jo- 
seph’s  flowering  rod  and  trial  by  water  appear  in 
ìoth-C.  Cappadocia.  Joseph  is  represented,  un- 
usually,  with  his  sons  and  the  tools  of  his  trade  in 
the  illustrations  of  the  homilies  of  James  of  Kok- 
rinobaphos,  which  dwelt  on  Joseph’s  reproaches 
to  the  Virgin.  Consistent  with  a  passion  for  nar- 
rative  detail,  events  involving  Joseph  in  Mary’s 
life  down  to  the  Annunciation  were  favored  in 
Palaiologan  painting.  The  fullest  such  cycles  are 
in  St.  Clement,  Ohrid,  and  in  the  Chora  (J. 
Lafontaine-Dosogne  in  Underwood,  Kariye  Djami 
4:184-94).  -J.I.,  A.C. 

JOSEPH  I,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (28  Dec. 
1266—9  Jan-  1275’>  31  Dec.  1282— Mar.  1283); 
died  Constantinople  23  Mar.  1283.  Joseph  served 
as  anagnostes  for  over  30  years  (1222-54)  and  was 
married  for  eight.  In  1259/60  he  became  superior 
of  the  Lazaros  monastery  on  Mt.  Galesios.  He 
succeeded  Arsenios  Autoreianos  as  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  after  the  latter  refused  to  retract 
his  excommunication  of  Michael  VIII  Palaio- 
logos  for  the  blinding  of  John  IV  Lasharis. 
Joseph,  who  was  Michael’s  spiritual  confessor, 
pardoned  Michael  in  1267,  thus  aggravating  the 


Arsenite  schism.  He  crowned  Andronikos  II  as 
co-emperor  in  1272  but  would  not  agree  to  Mi- 
chael’s  plans  for  Union  of  the  Churches  at  the 
Council  of  Lyons.  In  1 273  he  swore  an  oath  never 
to  accept  Union  under  the  conditions  imposed  by 
Rome  (V.  Laurent,  EO  26  [1927]  396—407),  and 
early  in  1 274  he  retired  to  the  Peribleptos  mon- 
astery  in  Constantinople.  He  formally  resigned 
the  next  year.  After  Michael’s  death  and  the  de- 
position  of  the  Unionist  patriarch  John  XI  Bek- 
kos,  Joseph  returned  briefly  to  the  patriarchate 
but  was  soon  forced  to  abdicate  because  of  poor 
health.  R.  Macrides  (Byz.  Sainl  79-81)  rejects  Lau- 
rent’s  claim  that  Joseph  was  “canonized”  by  Gre- 
gory  II;  he  was  recognized  as  “confessor”  but 
never  received  popular  veneration. 

lit.  RegPatr,  fasc.  4,  nos.  1383—1423,  1453—59.  PL.P, 
no.9072.  V.  Laurent,  “L’excommunication  du  patriarche 
Joseph  Ier  par  son  prédécesseur  Arsène,”  BZ  30  (1929-30) 
489-96.  -A.M.T. 

JOSEPH  II,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (21  May 
1416—10  June  1439);  born  Bulgaria?  ca.1360?, 
died  Florence  10  June  1439.  Of  Bulgarian  back- 
ground,  Joseph  was  allegedly  John  Asen,  an  ille- 
gitimate  son  of  John  II  Sisman  (1371—93),  last 
tsar  of  Bulgaria  (V.  Laurent,  REB  13(1955]  131- 
34);  I.  Dujcev  ( REB  19  [1961]  333-39)  suggests, 
however,  that  his  father  may  have  been  Ivan 
Alexander.  Because  he  restored  the  monastery 
of  Christ  Philanthropos  in  Constantinople,  Lau- 
rent  also  hypothesizes  that  Joseph’s  mother  was  a 
Greek  of  the  Philanthropenos  family.  Nothing 
certain  is  known  of  his  biography  until  he  was 
appointed  metropolitan  of  Ephesus  ca.  1393.  Pa- 
triarch  under  Manuel  II  Palaiologos  and  John 
VIII,  he  was  a  supporter  of  Union  of  the 
Churches.  J.  NikoIov  (BBulg  4  [1973]  202-12) 
hypothesizes  that  Joseph  attended  the  Council  of 
Constance  in  1416—17.  Despite  ill  health,  the  long- 
bearded  octagenarian  was  a  major  ngure  at  ùie 
Council  of  Ferrara-Florence  (V.  Laurent,  REB 
20  [1962]  5-60);  his  realistic  portrait,  possibly  by 
an  Italian  artist,  is  attached  to  a  list  of  patriarchs 
in  Paris,  B.N.  gr.  1783  (Spatharakis,  Portrait, 
fig. 1 77).  With  regard  to  the  controversiaI  fi- 
lioque  clause  and  the  Procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  Joseph  took  the  position  that  the  preposi- 
tions  òiá  and  were  equivalent,  and  therefore 
the  teachings  of  both  churches  were  correct.  He 
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died  of  dropsy  before  the  end  of  the  council  and 
was  buried  in  Florence  at  the  Church  of  S.  Maria 
Novella. 

ed.  AASS  Aug.  i:i85f. 

lit.  Gill,  PersoTUilittes  15—34.  PLP ,  no.goyg. 

-A.M.T.,  A.C. 

JOSEPH  RHARENDYTES  ('P a*eiŵ>rr>ç,  “wearer 
of  rags,”  one  of  the  terms  for  a  monk),  also  known 
as  Joseph  the  Philosopher,  learned  monk  and 
physician;  born  Ithaca  ca.  1260?  (PLP)  or  ca.1280? 
(Stiernon),  died  Thessalonike  ca.1330.  Of  modest 
background,  he  was  a  monk  in  Thessalonike  and 
on  Athos  before  coming  to  Constantinople  ca.1307. 
In  1320  Joseph  was  an  emissary  from  Andronikos 
III  to  Andronikos  II.  He  was  four  times  nomi- 
nated  as  patriarch,  but  always  declined.  He  be- 
longed  to  a  group  of  literati  that  flourished  in 
Constandnople  under  Andronikos  II  and  in- 
cluded  among  his  friends  and  correspondents  Ni- 
kephoros  Choumnos,  Nikephoros  Gregoras,  and 
Theodore  Metochites,  who  wrote  a  funerary 
enhomìon  of  him.  Joseph  was  a  man  of  wide-rang- 
ing  concerns,  including  philosophy,  rhetoric, 
physics,  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  theology. 
Like  many  i4th-C.  intellectuals  he  was  interested 
in  medicine;  he  was  the  teacher  of  John  Artou- 
aríos  and  healed  Michael  Gabras  of  an  eye 
affliction.  About  1324  he  retired  to  a  mountain 
near  Thessalonike,  where  he  spent  his  final  years. 

Joseph  is  best  known  for  his  Encyclopedia,  a 
compendium  of  knowledge  that  included  rheto- 
ric,  mathematics,  music,  and  theology;  only  the 
section  on  rhetoric  has  been  published.  He  also 
wrote  hymns  (G.  Pentogalos,  Helleniha  23  [1970] 
114-18)  and  prayers. 

ed.  RhetGr,  ed.  Walz,  3:467—569. 

lit.  M.  Treu,  “Der  Philosoph  Joseph,”  BZ  8  (1899)  1— 
64.  R.  Criscuolo,  “Note  sull’  ‘Enciclopedia’  del  filosofo  Giu- 
seppe,”  Bymntion  44  ( i 974)  255-81.  D.  Stiernon,  DictSpir 
8(1974)  1388-92.  PLP,  no. 9078.  -A.M.T. 

JOSEPH  THE  HYMNOGRAPHER,  saint;  born 
Sicily  (Palermo,  according  to  E.  Tomadakes)  be- 
tween  812  and  818,  died  Constantinople  ca.886 
at  age  70;  feastday  3  Apr.  The  dates  ca. 8 10-83 
have  also  been  suggested,  but  Stiernon  (infra  248— 
53)  questions  the  traditional  chronology  of  Jo- 
seph’s  life.  Brought  by  his  parents  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnese,  Joseph  fled  to  Thessalonike,  became  a 
monk,  then  moved  to  Constantinople.  Captured 


by  Cretan  Arabs  on  his  way  from  Constantinople 
to  Rome,  he  managed  to  return  from  Crete  to 
Constantinople.  In  the  capital  he  founded  the 
monastery  of  the  apostle  Bartholomew.  As  a  sup- 
porter  of  Patr.  Ignatios,  he  was  exiled  by  Pho- 
tios  to  the  Crimea;  after  his  return,  he  was  ap- 
pointed  patriarchal  skeuophylax. 

Joseph  belonged  to  the  poetic  school  of  Stou- 
dios.  He  contributed  much  to  the  transformation 
of  the  ranon  from  loosely  linked  paraphrases  of 
Old  Testament  canticles  into  a  unity  wherein  a 
single  thought  is  skillfully  worked  out  and  varied 
in  all  the  odes.  Joseph  was  among  the  first  to 
reduce  the  number  of  stanzas  in  the  kontakion 
compatible  with  acrostic  poetry.  Some  of  his  hymns 
were  dedicated  to  saints  of  his  own  time,  such  as 
his  spiritual  father  Gregory  of  Dekapolis,  Peter 
of  Athos  (D.  Papachryssanthou,  AB  88  [1970]  27— 
41),  and  Theodora  of  Thessalonire  (Des  Kleri- 
kers  Gregorios  Bericht  über  Leben,  Wunderthaten  und 
Translation  der  hl.  Theodora  von  Thessalonich,  ed.  E. 
Kurtz  [St.  Petersburg  1902]  82-86).  The  author- 
ship  of  the  latter  raises  problems  since  Theodora 
died  in  892,  that  is,  after  the  traditional  date  of 
Joseph’s  death.  Tomadakes  (infra  273—85)  estab- 
lished  a  list  of  approximately  400  works  by  Jo- 
seph;  their  attribution,  however,  is  not  always 
certain.  Vitae  of  Joseph  were  written  by  his  con- 
temporary,  Theophanes  (whose  identification  with 
Theophanes  of  Sicily  has  been  disproved),  and 
later  by  the  deacon  John;  John’s  attitude  is  more 
pro-Photian  than  that  of  Theophanes  (G.  da  Costa- 
Louillet,  Bymntion  25—27  [1957]  822).  A  puzzle 
with  regard  to  Joseph’s  biography  is  the  silence 
about  him  in  the  Life  of  Gregory  of  Dekapolis, 
since  Joseph’s  hagiographers  present  him  as  Gre- 
gory’s  closest  friend. 

Representation  in  Art.  As  a  melode,  Joseph 
appears  at  Lagoudera,  a  standing  monk  carrying 
a  roll.  In  the  parekklesion  of  the  church  of  the 
Chora  monastery,  he  occupies  a  pendentive  and 
writes  at  a  desk  like  an  Evangelist;  his  scroll  bears 
the  words  of  his  kanon  for  the  Akathistos  Hymn. 

sources.  A.  PapadopoulüS-K.erarm‘us,  Monurnenta  graeca 
et  latina  ad  historiam  Photii  patr.  pertinentia,  vol.  2  (Petersburg 
1901)  1-14.  PG  105:939-76. 

ED.  PG  105:983—1426. 

lit.  BHG  944-9476,  E.  Tomadakes,  Ioseph  ho  Hymnogra- 
phos  (Athens  1971),  with  criticisms  by  D.  Stiernon,  REB  31 
(1973)  243—66.  C.  Van  de  Vorst,  “Note  sur  s.  Joseph 
l’Hymnographe,”  AB  38  (1920)  148-54.  Beck,  Kirche  6oif. 
G.  Raster,  LCI  7:2086  -A.K.,  D.C.,  N.P.S. 
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JOSEPH  THE  PHILOSOPHER.  See  Joseph 
Rharlndytes. 

JOSEPHUS  FLAVIUS  (’  Iẃct-tjttoç),  Jewîsh  priest, 
historian,  and  apologist;  fl.  ca.38— after  100.  His 
works  written  in  Greek  ( Jewish  War  and  esp .Jewish 
Antùjuities)  were  among  the  most  important  sources 
for  the  Byz.  interested  in  the  ancient  history  of 
Palestine.  They  were  designated  authoritative  by 
Eusebios  of  Caesarea  and  broadly  used  by  chron- 
iclers;  for  John  Chrysostom,  Josephus  was,  after 
Plato,  his  favorite  pagan  author  (S.  Krawczynski, 
U.  Riedinger,  BZ  57  [1964]  8);  in  the  section  of 
Constantine  VII’s  Excerpta  titled  On  Virlues  and 
Vices  Josephus  is  quoted  1 19  times,  while  the  Souda 
preserves  over  200  citations.  Greek  MSS  are  known 
from  the  ìoth  C.  onward,  but  Photios  had  already 
read  several  of  Josephus’s  works  in  the  gth  C. 
Probably  in  the  gth  or  ìoth  C.  an  epitome  was 
compiled,  later  used  by  Zonaras.  Josephus  was 
considered  a  stylistic  model  by  Photios,  Gregory 
Pardos,  and  Theodore  Metochites,  and  was  imi- 
tated  by  some  Byz.  authors  (e.g.,  Niketas  Choni- 
ates).  Several  works  were  falsely  ascribed  to  Jose- 
phus  by  church  fathers  and  Photios,  among  them 
the  so-called  4th  book  of  the  Maccabees  and  On  the 
Essence  of  the  Whole  (Photios,  Bibl.,  cod.48). 

Josephus  was  early  translated  into  Latin;  a 
translation  of  the  War  is  ascribed  to  Rufinus,  a 
translation  of  Antiguities  was  arranged  by  Cassio- 
dorus;  an  epitome  of  the  War,  the  so-called  He- 
gesippus  (4th  C.  ),  has  been  wrongly  attributed  to 
Ambrose.  Latin  versions  of  Josephus  have  sur- 
vived  inter  alia  in  a  papyrus  of  the  6th— 7th  C. 
and  a  gth-C.  parchment  MS.  A  recension  of  Jo- 
sephus,  the  so-called  Sepher  Yosippon,  was  pro- 
duced  in  Hebrew.  Syriac,  Slavic,  Armenian,  Geor- 
gian,  and  Arabic  translations  are  also  known. 

ht.  H.  Schreckenberg,  Die  Flanius  Josephus-Tradition  in 
Antike  und  Mittelalter  (Leiden  1972).  R  Fishman-Duker, 
"The  Works  of  Josephus  as  a  Source  for  Byzantine  Chron- 
icles’’  (ìn  Hebrew),  in  Flamus  Josephus :  Htslorian  of  Eretz- 
Israel  in  the  HeUenistu-Roman  Period,  ed.  U.  Rappaport  (Je- 
rusalem  1982)  139—48.  J.  Schamp,  “FIavius  Josephe  et 
Photios,”yÖfi  32.3  (1982)  185-96.  S.  Bowman,  “Josephus 
in  Byzantium,”  in  Josephus,  Judaism  and  Christianity,  ed.  L.H. 
Feldman,  G.  Hata  (Detroit  1987)  362-85.  -S.B.B. 

JOSHUA,  successor  to  Moses  and  archetypal  mil- 
itary  leader.  The  Old  Testament  book  ascribed  to 
his  authorship  was  commented  on  by  Origen  (ed. 


W.E.  Bährens,  7  [Leipzig  1921]  286—463),  Theo- 
doret  of  Cyrrhus  (PG  80:457-86),  and  Prokopios 
of  Gaza  (PG  87.1 199 1-1042).  The  Book  of  Joshua 
did  not  attract  the  attention  of  later  Byz.  exegetes. 

Representation  in  Art.  Joshua’s  encounter  with 
an  archangel  (interpreted  as  the  archistrategos  Mi- 
chael),  his  battles  with  the  men  of  Ai,  and  his 
arrest  of  the  sun’s  course  at  Jericho  were  all  de- 
picted  in  the  Octateuchs,  while  the  first  of  these 
events  is  represented  on  a  fresco  surviving  from 
the  Theotokos  church  at  Hosios  Louras.  While 
the  angel  here  is  preserved  only  in  fragments,  the 
fully  armed  figure  of  Joshua  parallels  the  empha- 
sis  on  his  generalship  in  the  Joshua  Roll  and  on 
ivories  of  the  ìoth  C.  An  equestrian  statue  in  the 
Forum  Tauri  in  Constantinople  was  held  by  some 
to  represent  Joshua's  miracle  at  Jericho  (Nik.Chon. 
649.58-64). 

LiT.  L.  Rost,  W.  Werbeck  in  Die  Religion  in  Geschichte  und 
Gegenwart3,  vol.  3  (Tübingen  1959)  873L  — J.I.,  A.C. 

JOSHUA  ROLL  (Vat.  Palat.  gr.  431),  a  unique 
ìoth-C.  example  of  a  parchment  roll  (10.64  m 
long)  with  continuous  horizontal  illustration  of 
episodes  in  the  first  10  chapters  of  the  Book  of 
Joshua.  The  text,  written  along  the  bottom  and 
often  omitting  words  or  phrases,  is  subservient  to 
the  miniatures.  These  are  painted  in  a  wash  tech- 
nique,  unusual  in  Byz.,  that  reserves  much  un- 
painted  parchment.  Against  this  neutral  ground, 
landscape,  personifications,  and  above  all  the 
exploits  of  Joshua,  the  archetypal  Old  Testament 
general,  are  depicted  in  pastel-like  color  against 
trees  and  rocks  painted  in  a  soft-edged,  almost 
Pompeian  manner.  This  style,  like  the  Palestinian 
setting  of  the  iconography,  could  fit  the  manner 
of  painting  in  the  reign  of  either  Constantine  VII 
Porphyrogennetos  or  Nikephoros  II  Phokas:  the 
exploits  of  Joshua  could  allude  to  the  exploits  of 
Nikephoros  II  or  John  I  Tzimiskes.  Scenes  of  tne 
Hebrew  general’s  triumphs,  including  acts  oípros- 
hynesis  and  calcatio  required  of  the  enemies  of 
Israel,  depict  ceremonies  imposed  on  Arab  lead- 
ers  in  mid-ioth-C.  Constantinople  (McCormick, 
Etemal  Victory  160—62).  C.  Mango  {ActaNoru  4 
[1969]  126)  and  others  suggest  that  the  Joshua 
Roll  is  a  copy  of  an  original  celebrating  the  vic- 
tories  of  Herakleios.  Previously  believed  to  be  a 
conscious  imitation  of  a  monument  like  the  Col- 
umn  of  Trajan,  it  has  been  interpreted  by  Mazal 
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Joshua  Roll.  Portion  of  the  Joshua  Roli  (Vat.  Pal.  gr.  431,  sheet  XIV)  depicting 
Joshua’s  triumph  over  the  five  ltings  of  the  Amorites.  Biblioteca  Aptostolica  Vati- 
cana. 


(infra)  as  an  innovadon  intended  to  express  in  a 
classical  manner  the  military  ethos  of  the  Mace- 
donian  era.  On  the  verso  of  the  MS  are  i3th-C. 
excerpts  from  church  fathers  and  a  later  set  of 
building  accounts.  The  roll  was  in  Padua  by  the 
early  i5th  C.  and  is  today  arbitrarily  cut  into  15 
sheets. 

ed.  and  LIT.  O.  Mazal ,  Josua-Rolle:  Fahsìmile,  Kommentar, 
2  vols.  (Graz  1984).  K.  Weitzmann,  The  Joshua  Roll  (Prince- 
ton  1948;  rp.  1970).  M.  Schapiro,  “The  Place  of  thejoshua 
Roll  in  Byzantine  History,”  CBA 6  35  (1949)  161-76. 

-A.C. 

JOSHUA  THE  STYLITE,  an  Edessan  of  un- 
known  date  who  was  a  priest  and  a  monk  at  the 
monastery  of  Zuqnîn  near  Amida.  He  is  known 
only  through  a  scribal  note  of  uncertain  date  in 
the  gth-C.  MS  Vat.  Syr.  162,  which  contains  the 
unique  copy  of  the  Chronicle  of  pseudo-DiONYStos 
OF  Tell  Mahrë.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Joshua 
is  the  author  of  a  Syriac  chronicle  included  en  bloc 
in  the  Chronicle  of  pseudo-Dionysios  of  Tell  Mahrê 
that  covers  the  years  495-506,  with  some  earlier 
events  being  mentioned,  such  as  the  revolt  of 
Illos  and  Leontios  in  484.  The  chronicler  wrote 
as  an  eyewitness,  probably  before  518.  The  inde- 
pendent  Chronicle  of  the  Persian  War,  as  some  schol- 
ars  call  it,  carries  its  own  title,  The  History  of  the 
Time  of  Troubles  in  Edessa,  Amida,  and  all  Mesopo- 
tamia.  The  subject  matter  is  largely  an  account  of 
battles  between  the  Roman  and  Persian  empires 
under  Anastasios  I  and  Kaväd,  and  the  work  is 
an  indispensable  source  for  the  history  of  Persia 


at  this  period.  It  is  still  unresolved  whether  Joshua 
was  the  author  of  the  independent  6th-C.  chron- 
icle,  or  the  author  of  the  8th-C.  Chronicle  of  pseudo- 
Dionysios,  or  the  scribe  who  copied  the  9th-C. 
MS.  It  has  been  customary  to  adopt  the  hrst 
option  and  to  speak  of  the  Chronicle  of  Joshua  the 
Stylite. 

ed.  The  Chronicle,  ed.  W.  Wright  with  Eng.  tr.  (Cam- 
bridge  1882).  Russ.  tr.  N.  Pigulevskaja,  Mesopotamija  na 
rubeîe  V—  VI  vv.  n.e.  (Moscow-Leningrad  1940). 

lit.  S.P.  Brock,  “Syriac  Historical  Writing,”  Joumal  of 
the  lraqi  Academy,  Syriac  Corporation  5  (1979)  10—13.  H. 
Gelzer,  “Josua  Stylites  und  die  damaligen  kirchlichen  Par- 
teien  des  Ostens,”  BZ  1  (1892)  34—49.  E.  Cernousov,  “Si- 
rijskij  istoínik  po  istorii  Vizantii,”  VizVrem  25  (1927)  24- 
32.  -S.H.G. 

JOVIAN  (’lou/ìiai'óç),  more  fully  Flavius  Jovi- 
anus,  augustus  (from  27  June  363);  born  near 
Singidunum  331,  died  Dadastana,  Bithynia,  17 
Feb.  364.  Possibly  of  barbarian  origin,  he  was 
commander  of  the  protectores  et  domestici  under 
Emp.  Julian;  he  was  well  known  among  the  sol- 
diers  as  son  of  the  comes  domesticorum  and  son-in- 
law  of  the  magister  militum.  After  Julian  died  on 
his  Persian  campaign  in  363  and  the  praetorian 
prefect  Salutius  refused  the  purple,  Jovian  was 
chosen  emperor — according  to  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus  at  the  initiative  of  a  small  group  of  com- 
mon  soldiers.  Although  Jovian  was  able  to  repel 
Persian  attacks,  the  situation  of  the  army,  suffer- 
ing  from  hunger  in  the  Tigris  region,  and  the 
threat  of  political  rivalry  in  Constantinople  caused 
Jovian  to  sign  a  treaty  with  the  Persians  whereby 
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he  surrendered  Mesopotamia  and  the  strategic 
cities  of  Nisibis  and  Singara.  He  died  unexpect- 
edly  on  his  way  back  to  Constantinople. 

Jovian  differed  from  the  pagan  Julian  in  both 
appearance  and  behavior:  tall  with  blue  eyes,  he 
was  a  gourmand  and  enjoyed  wine  and  women. 
His  education  was  modest,  although  he  tried  to 
play  the  role  of  patron.  He  was  a  Christian  but 
tolerant  of  pagan  beliefs.  The  assertion  of  Chris- 
tian  writers  that  he  abolished  the  anti-Christian 
legislation  of  Julian  seems  to  be  false.  His  peace 
treaty  with  the  Persians  was  regarded  as  ignomin- 
ious  by  pagan  authors  (e.g.,  Ammianus  Marcelli- 
nus)  and  criticized  by  Christians  in  Antioch;  more 
distant  writers,  however,  from  Gregory  of  Na- 
zianzos  to  Augustine,  considered  it  necessary  or 
even  a  gift  of  Providence. 

ltt.  G.  Wirth,  “Jovian.  Kaiser  und  Karikatur,"  in  Vivari- 
um:  Feslschrift  Theodor  Klauser  (Münster  1984)  353-84.  A. 
Solari,  “La  elezione  di  Gioviano,”  Klio  26  (1933)  330—35. 
R.  Turcan,  “L’abandon  de  Nisibe  et  l’opinion  publique,”  in 
Mélanges  André  Piganiol,  vol.  2  (Paris  1966)  875-go. 

-T.E.G. 

JUDAISM,  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  strictly  mon- 
otheistic  and  primarily  concerned  with  social  jus- 
tice,  ethics,  and  family  purity.  Its  liturgy  at  home 
and  in  the  synagogue,  based  upon  the  Hebrew 
Bible  and  Jewish  literature,  taught  a  political 
redempdon  by  a  messiah.  Dietary  laws  required  a 
painless  slaughteríng  of  domesticated  animals, 
health  inspecdon,  and  complete  removal  of  blood; 
use  of  unleavened  bread  at  Passover;  separadon 
of  meat  and  milk;  no  pork;  and  close  supervision 
of  wine,  cheese,  and  clothing.  Males  were  circum- 
cised  eight  days  after  birth.  Biblical  tradition  re- 
quired  ritual  ablutions  and  postmenstrual  bath. 
The  Jewish  calendar  (soli-lunar)  celebrates  every 
Sabbath  and  New  Moon  with  liturgical  and  Pen- 
tateuchal  readings.  Annual  holidays  include  New 
Year,  Day  of  Atonement,  Tabernacles,  Passover, 
Pentecost,  gth  of  Ab  (to  mourn  the  destrucdon  of 
the  Temple),  and  Feasts  of  Maccabees  and  Esther. 
Byz.  deprecated  the  observance  and  practices  of 
Judaism,  yet  it  was  necessary  to  have  practicing 
Jews  to  demonstrate  that  God  rejected  and  aban- 
doned  them,  and  because  their  voluntary  conver- 
sion  was  both  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  Christianity 
and  a  prerequisite  for  Christ’s  return.  The  Bible 
was  read  in  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  until  Justinian 
I  responded  to  Jewish  reformers  (nov.  146)  by 


mandadng  use  of  the  Septuagint  and  vernacular 
transladons.  He  also  forbade  deuterosis  (oral  com- 
mentary)  and  denial  of  Chrisdan  doctrines.  Pal- 
estinian  Jews  responded  by  developing  piyyut  that 
poeticized  oral  laws  and  by  mudng  potentially 
polidcal  expressions  in  the  liturgy.  Orthodox  and 
heterodox  Chrisdans  occasionally  relied  on  the 
Jewish  calendar  to  date  Easter:  Jusdnian  legis- 
lated  that  Passover  follow  Easter  (Prokopios,  SH 
28.16-18).  Biblical  and  postbiblical  Judaism  influ- 
enced  the  symbolism  (Temple  as  prefiguration  of 
the  Church),  theology,  ecclesiastical  calendar,  lit- 
urgy,  and  pracdce  of  Byz.  Chrisdanity  through 
borrowings  and  converts.  The  tradidon  of  magic, 
apocalyptic,  and  mysdcism  in  Judaism  paralleled 
that  oí  contemporary  Christian  society. 

lit.  J.  Mann,  “Changes  in  the  Divine  Service  of  the 
Synagogue  Due  to  Religious  Persecutions,”  Hebrew  Union 
College  Annual  4  (1927)  241-310.  Starr,  Jews  173-80.  E. 
Werner,  “Tribus  Agathas  (The  Good  Way),”  GOrThR  22 
(‘977)  143-54-  -S.B.B. 

JUDAS  ISCARIOT  (’  IoúSaç  ó  ’Icr/captíÚTTjç),  the 
apostle  who  betrayed  Christ.  Byz.  tradition  dealt 
with  him  primarily  in  commentaries  on  Acts.  He 
came  to  represent  the  epitome  of  treachery  and 
of  monetary  greed;  his  suicide  by  hanging,  accom- 
panied  by  bloadng  limbs  and  the  gushing  out  of 
his  bowels,  became  the  typical  death  of  the  sinner. 
Orthodox  authors  compared  the  end  of  Arius 
(although  he  did  not  commit  suicide)  with  Judas’s 
foul  death.  Sermons  devoted  to  Judas  are  rare 
(e.g.,  a  short  homily  by  pseudo-John  Chrysostom, 
PG  61 1687— 90);  Romanos  the  Melode,  however, 
wrote  an  emotional  poem  permeated  with  horror 
at  the  false  disciple’s  impious  acdon.  Some  clauses 
in  charters  appoint  “the  fate  of  Judas”  as  the 
punishment  for  breach  of  contract. 

Representation  in  Art.  Judas  figures  through- 
out  Byz.  art  in  the  Lord’s  Supper,  the  Betrayal  of 
Christ,  and  scenes  of  his  atlempts  10  ìctuiii  tîic 
silver  and  of  his  suicide  (Mt  27:3—5).  The  Betrayal 
appears  already  in  the  very  earliest  Passion  cycles 
on  4th-C.  Roman  sarcophagi.  Scenes  of  his  re- 
morse,  first  depicted  in  the  5th  C.,  become  fre- 
quent  in  the  6th;  also  ín  the  6th  C.,  the  standard 
composition  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  first  appears. 
In  none  of  these  is  Judas  vilífied  and  the  same 
temperance  extends  into  later  periods,  when  Ju- 
das  is  portrayed  as  slender  and  young.  In  the  Last 
Supper,  he  is  distinguished — if  at  all — only  by  his 
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gesture  toward  the  food;  the  emotive  intensity 
that  mounts  in  depictions  of  the  Betrayal  from 
the  1  ìth  C.  onward  expresses  the  anguish  of  the 
moment  and  not  outrage  toward  Judas.  If  tem- 
perately  portrayed,  however,  Judas  was  nonethe- 
less  deplored.  The  savage  Psalm  109:6,  8  is  illus- 
trated  with  Judas’s  suicide  in  the  marginal 
Psalters,  and  a  i2th-C.  version  of  the  Commu- 
nion  of  the  Apostles  at  Asinou  (see  Lord’s  Sup- 
per)  shows  Judas  in  profile,  gobbling  the  sop  as 
he  hurries  away. 

lit.  K.  Wessel,  RBK  3:665-68.  H.  Jursch,  “Das  Bild  des 
Judas  Iscarioth  im  Wandel  der  Zeiten,”  7  IntCongChrArch 
( 1 965)  565-70.  -J.I.,  A.W.C. 


JUDEA,  WILDERNESS  OF,  term  for  the  rocky 
and  sparsely  inhabited  region  south  of  Jerusalem 
and  Jericho  and  west  of  the  Dead  Sea  as  far  as 
Arad  and  Elusa,  which  became  the  principal  area 
of  monastic  settlement  in  late  antique  Palestine. 
The  first  monastic  founder  in  the  area  was  St. 
Chariton  in  the  4th  C.;  other  lavras  were  founded 
in  the  5th  C.  by  monks  such  as  St.  Euthymios 
the  Great,  from  whose  settlement  Christianity 
spread  among  the  Arab  tribes  of  the  Parembole 
(the  region  of  Palaestina  I,  northwest  of  the  Dead 
Sea);  St.  Sabas,  whose  monastery  housed  a  fa- 
mous  library  and  scriptorium;  Sts.  Gerasimos, 
Choziba,  Kalamon,  and  others.  These  monastic 
houses  were  the  centers  of  the  Greek  and  later 
Arabic  literary  and  spiritual  life  of  the  Chalcedon- 
ian  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem,  and  several  bene- 
fited  from  imperial  patronage.  In  the  5th-7th  C. 
these  monasteries  and  their  monks  were  visited 
by  writers,  such  as  Cyril  of  Srythopolis,  John 
Moschos,  and  others.  They  maintained  their  in- 
tegrity  in  the  face  of  Arab  raids  while  under 
Roman  rule,  but  after  the  Arab  conquest  of  Pal- 
estine  some  were  destroyed,  while  others  changed 
the  language  of  their  culture  from  Greek  to  Ar- 
abic. 

lit.  O.  Meinardus,  “Notes  on  the  Laurae  and  Monas- 
teries  of  the  Wilderness  of  Judaea,”  Studii  Biblici  Franciscani 
Liber  Annuus  15  (1964-65)  220-50;  16  (1965—66)  328-56. 
A.  van  der  Heyden,  “Monasteries  of  the  Judean  Desert,” 
Anel  65  (1986)  77-go.  J.  Patrich,  R.  Rubin,  “Les  grottes  de 
al-’AleiIiyât  et  la  Laure  de  Saint-Firmin,”  RevBibl  91  (1984) 
381—87.  Y.  Hirschfeld,  “The  Judean  Desert  Monasteries 
in  the  Byzantine  Period”  (Ph.D.  diss.,  Jerusalem  1987). 

-L.S.B.MacC. 


JUDGE.  In  the  Kletorologion  of  Philotheos  the 
generic  term  kritai  designated  several  high-rank- 
ing  officials  who  enjoyed  judicial  as  well  as  admin- 
istrative  and  financial  rights:  the  epar'ch  of  the 
city,  quaestor,  and  epi  ton  deeseon,  and  their 
staffs.  Some  other  functionaries  had  their  own 
law  courts  and  presided  over  litigation;  since  the 
archontes,  as  Balsamon  puts  it,  were  often  in- 
competent  in  legislation,  special  assessors  (sym- 
ponoi),  also  called  kritai,  were  attached  to  them. 
In  539  Justinian  I  tried  to  create  a  body  of  pro- 
fessional  judges,  diaitetai  of  the  agora  (nov.  82.1). 
This  institution  seems  to  have  fallen  into  desue- 
tude;  in  the  Ecloga  the  term  krites  appears  only 
once,  in  a  biblical  quotation  (164.74).  The  the- 
maticjudges  of  the  ìoth—  1  ìth  G.  were  adminis- 
trators  of  provinces,  whereas  politikoi  and  htoi  krìtai 
functioned  as  assessors.  In  the  ìoth-C.  taktikon 
of  Escurial,  however,  the  college  of  professional 
judges,  the  kritai  tou  Hippodromou  and  hritai  of  the 
velum,  reappeared,  and  soon  thereafter  Constan- 
tine  IX  Monomachos  reintroduced  legal  educa- 
tion.  These  judges  probably  had  their  tribunal  at 
the  Hippodrome.  The  judge  of  the  velum  re- 
mained  active  through  the  later  period,  when  new 
categories  of  professional  judges,  such  as  kritai 
katholikoi  and  kritai  tou  phossatou,  also  ap- 
peared. 

lit.  Jones,  LRE  1:499-507.  Oikonomides,  Listes  319- 
23.  Bury,  Adm.  System  69-78.  -A.K. 

JUDICIUM  QUINQUEVIRALE,  a  tribunal  in 
the  late  Roman  Empire  consisting  of  the  urban 
prefect  and  five  senators  chosen  by  lot;  it  was 
convened  under  special  circumstances  to  deter- 
mine  whether  senators  were  guilty  of  capital  of- 
fenses.  The  judicium  quinquevirale  was  still  a  living 
institution  in  Italy  in  506,  but  did  not  exist  in 
Constantinople,  thus  reflecting  the  greater  social 
status  of  senators  in  the  West. 

LIT.  C.H.  Coster,  “The  iudicium  quinquevirale  in  Con- 
stantinople,”  BZ  38  (1938)  1 19-32.  -A.K. 

JUGUM  (£i/yóp,  lit.  “yoke”),  initially  a  unit  for 
measuring  land,  supposedly  according  to  the 
plowing  capacity  of  a  yoke  of  oxen  (about  12,616 
sq.  m  of  first  quality  arable,  about  15,104  sq.  m  of 
second  quality).  In  the  context  of  Diocletian’s  re- 
form  of  the  fiscal  system,  th e  jugum  was  a  unit 
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of  account  used  for  taxing  land  in  the  system  of 
CAPiTy.Tio-juGATio.  As  a  measure  of  tax  liability 
for  equitably  distributing  the  annona  obligations 
among  taxpayers,  jugum  could  correspond  to  sur- 
faces  varying  according  to  the  land’s  quality  or  to 
the  kind  of  cultivation:  for  example,  one  fiscal 
jugum  could  correspond  to  6,300  sq.  m  of  vines, 
about  25,000  sq.  m  of  first  quality  arable,  or  50,000 
sq.  m  of  second  quality  arable,  etc.  (See  also  Zeu- 
garion.) 

lit.  Schilbach,  Metrologie  75,  786  Goffart,  Capul  32-35. 

'  -N.Ò. 

JULIAN  (’IouAtapóç),  sometimes  calied  “the 
Apostate,”  emperor  (from  361);  born  Constanti- 
nople  May/June  332,  died  on  campaign  on  the 
Persian  frontier,  26  June  363.  He  was  the  son  of 
Julius  Constantius  (half-brother  of  Constantine  I) 
and  the  half-brother  of  Gallus.  In  337  his  father 
and  many  relatives  were  murdered,  probably  at 
the  order  of  Constantius  II.  Julian  was  sent  to 
Nikomedeia  and  then  to  Cappadocia,  where  he 
grew  up,  entered  minor  Christian  orders,  and 
perhaps  finally  embraced  paganism.  As  a  young 
man  he  studied  at  Nikomedeia  and  Athens.  In 
355  Julian  was  summoned  to  court  and  made 
caesar;  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the  western  prov- 
inces  that  were  threatened  by  revolt  and  pressure 
from  the  Alemanni  and  Franks,  against  whom  he 
was  remarkably  successful. 

When  Constantius  ordered  Julian  to  dispatch 
his  troops  to  the  eastern  frontier  in  361,  they 
revolted  and  proclaimed  Julian  as  emperor.  Ne- 
gotiations  failed  but  Julian  became  sole  emperor 
when  Constantius  died  on  3  Nov.  36 1 .  J ulian  then 
set  about  to  restore  traditional  Roman  society  and 
undo  the  innovations  he  associated  with  the  house 
of  Constantine.  The  most  famous  aspect  of  this 
policy  was  his  attempted  revival  of  paganism.  Ju- 
lian’s  paganism  was  practical  (it  was  to  imitate  the 
organization  and  social  policies  of  contemporary 
Christianity),  but  also  influenced  by  magic  and 
charlatans  Iike  Maximos  of  Ephesus.  Julian’s  law 
excluding  Christians  from  the  teaching  profession 
was  condemned  even  by  pagans.  Julian’s  Persian 
expedition  was  initially  successful,  but  he  was  un- 
expectedly  struck  and  killed  by  a  spear  from  an 
unknown  assailant  and  his  policies  died  with  him. 

To  contemporary  and  later  Christian  authors 


Julian  was  the  personification  of  evil.  Gregory  of 
Nazianzos,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  Ephrem  the 
Syrian  all  wrote  against  him.  Sozomenos  records 
a  thoroughly  legendary  account  of  his  life,  and 
Malalas,  the  Chronicon  Paschale,  and  the  Life  of  St. 
Basil  (falsely  attributed  to  Amphilochios  of  Ikon- 
ion)  build  upon  the  story.  Attention  to  the  apos- 
tate  remained  keen  in  the  9th  C.,  when  an  ex- 
tended  sequence  of  miniatures  in  the  Paris 
Gregory  (fols.  374v,  409^)  culminates  in  the  leg- 
end  (based  on  the  Chronicon  Paschale)  that  Julian 
was  slain  by  St.  Merhourios. 

Two  statues  in  Paris  and  a  head  on  Thasos,  as 
well  as  ivory  and  bone  statuettes  and  an  engraved 
gem  in  Leningrad  (H.  von  Heintze  in  Studien 
Deichmann  2:31-41),  have  been  identified  as  like- 
nesses  of  Julian.  Contemporary  sources  describe 
Julian  as  short  and  heavy,  with  a  thick  neck, 
animated  eyes,  and  a  philosopher’s  beard,  fea- 
tures  that  are  confirmed  by  sculpture  and  num- 
ismatic  portaits  (Volbach,  Early  Christian  Art,  pls. 
48L  52).  He  is  usually  shown  wearing  a  priestly 
diadem  and  a  philosopher’s  mantle.  Julian  was 
the  author  of  voluminous  correspondence,  and 
tracts  such  as  the  Misopogon,  Against  the  Galileans, 
and  the  satirical  dialogue  The  Caesars. 

ed.  Works,  ed.  W.C.  Wright,  3  vols.  (London— New  York 
1913;  rp.  1930),  with  Eng.  tr. 

lit.  R.  Browning,  The  Emperor  Julian  (Berkeley— Los  An- 
geles  1976).  G.W.  Bowersock,  Julian  the  Apostate  (Cam- 
bridge,  Mass.,  1978).  P.  Athanassiadi-Fowden,  Julian  and 
Hellenism  (Oxford  1981).  E.  Pack,  Städte  und  Steuern  in  der 
PolitikJulians:  Untersuchungen  zu  den  Quellen  eines  Kaiserbildes 
(Brussels  1986).  N.H.  Baynes,  “The  Death  of  Julian  the 
Apostate  in  a  Christian  Legend 27  (1937)  22-29.  M. 
Wegner,  “Die  Bildnisse  des  Julian,”  in  H.P.  L’Orange,  M. 
Wegner,  Das  spätantike  Herrscherbild  von  Diokletian  bis  zu  den 
Konstantin-Söhnen  (Berlin  1984)  159-64.  -T.E.G.,  A.C, 


JULIAN  OF  ASRALON,  6th-C.  architect  known 
only  as  the  author  of  the  treatise  On  the  Laws  or 
Customs  in  Palestine.  It  remains  debatabìe  whether 
Julian’s  treatise  was  an  unoffìcial  work  or  a  collec- 
tion  of  police  prescriptions  to  regulate  building 
activity.  Julian  defines  the  location  of,  and  dis- 
tances  between,  industrial  buildings  (bakeries,  ce- 
ramic  kilns,  glass  shops,  etc.),  bath  houses,  private 
buildings,  stables,  inns,  etc.;  regulates  gutters  and 
sewers  and  the  planting  of  trees  and  vineyards. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  tract  was  to  preserve 
beauty  and  light  in  the  city.  The  text  is  transmitted 
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in  a  Geneva  MS,  Bibliothèque  publique  et  uni- 
versitaire  23,  in  the  appendix  to  the  Book  of  the 
Eparch.  A  similar  MS  evidently  served  Harmeno- 
poulos,  because  the  chapters  from  Julian’s  work 
incorporated  into  his  Hexabiblos  are  inscribed — 
wrongly — with  the  word  eparchikon.  Harmeno- 
poulos  incorporated  all  of  Julian’s  texts  contained 
in  Geneva  23,  except  for  the  prooimion  (Harm. 
2.4.13-23,  25-44,  47-51,  75-80,  82,  83,  85-88; 
all  other  chapters  of  title  2.4  are,  contrary  to 
prevailing  opinion,  excerpted  from  other  sources). 
Indẁidual  chapters  of  Julian’s  treatise  show  sim- 
ilarities  with  the  pre-Justinianic  Syro-Roman  law- 
book,  which  did  not,  however,  serve  as  a  direct 
model. 

ed.  G.E.  Heimbach,  Constantini  Harmenopult  Manuale  legum 
sive  Hexabiblos  (Leipzig  1851;  rp.  Aalen  1  g6g)  238-90. 

lit.  C.  Ferrini,  Opere  I  (Milan  1929)  443-52.  M.Ja. 
Sjuzjumov,  “O  traktate  Juliana  Askalonita,”  ADSV  1  (ig6o) 
3-34.  D.  Gkines,  "To  Ëparchikon  Biblion  kai  hoi  Nomoi 
loulianou  tou  Askalonitou,”  EEBS  13  (1937)  183-91.  H.J. 
Scheltema,  “The  Nomoi  of  Iulianus  of  Ascalon,”  in  Symbolae 
ad  jus  et  hislonam  antiquitalis  pertinentes  Julio  Christiano  van 
Oven  dedicatae  (Leiden  1946)  349—60.  —  M. Th.F. 

JULIAN  OF  H ALIRARN ASSOS,  primary  ex- 
ponent  of  Aphthartodocetism;  died  Egypt  soon 
after  527.  A  Monophysite,  he  collaborated  with 
Severos  of  Antioch  against  Makedonios  II,  patri- 
arch  of  Constantinople  (495—511),  provoking  an 
uprising  in  July  51 1  that  gave  Emp.  Anastasios  I 
an  excuse  to  depose  the  patriarch.  In  518,  when 
the  Orthodox  faction  gained  the  upper  hand, 
Julian  lost  his  see  and  together  with  Severos  had 
to  flee  to  Alexandria.  In  exile  the  alliance  dis- 
solved:  Julian  developed  Aphthartodocetic  ideas 
and  entered  into  conflict  with  Severos,  who  as- 
serted  that  Christ’s  body  before  his  resurrection 
was  corruptible.  Moreover,  while  Severos  taught 
that  Adam  was  created  corruptible  and  mortal, 
Julian  viewed  hím  as  originally  incorruptible  and 
immortal,  but  as  undergoing  a  transformation 
after  his  sin.  Julian’s  treatises  written  against  Se- 
veros  are  lost  and  known  only  from  the  latter’s 
quotations.  A  commentary  on  the  book  of  Job  was 
falsely  attributed  to  Julian  (see  Hiobkommentar  des 
Arianers Julian,  ed.  D.  Hagedorn  [Berlin— New  York 
•973])- 

lit.  R.  Draguet,  Juhen  d' H alicarnasse  (Louvain  1924).  P. 
Carrara,  “I  frammenti  greci  del  Contra  additiones  lutìani  di 
Severo  di  Antiochia,”  Prometheus  11  (1985)  8g-g2.  M.  Si- 
monetti,  DPAC  2:1 603L  -T.E.G. 


JULIAN  THE  EGYPTIAN,  6th-C.  poet.  De- 
scribed  in  the  lemmata  of  his  epigrams  as  apo 
hypaton  and  apo  hyparchon  (apo  eparchon),  he  has 
been  identified  by  Av.  and  Al.  Cameron  ( JHS  86 
[  1 966]  12—14)  with  the  praetorian  prefect  of  530— 
31.  Julian  may  be  the  consul  to  whom  Priscian 
dedicated  his  Institutiones  grammaticae.  The  Greek 
Anthology  preserves  about  80  of  his  epigrams, 
thanks  to  their  inclusion  in  the  Cycle  of  Agathias; 
he  may  also  have  published  a  collection  himself. 
Most  of  his  poerns  are  anathematic,  sepulchral, 
and  ekphrastic,  only  rarely  erotic.  They  are  con- 
ventional  in  subj'ect  and  style  but  sometimes  give 
tantalizing  glimpses  into  contemporary  events, 
notably  the  Nika  Revolt  of  532  and  the  at- 
tempted  coup  of  Hypatios  with  whom  Julian  was 
somehow  involved. 

ed.  AnlhGr,  see  ìndex.  Eng.  tr.  in  Paton,  Greek  Anlh.,  see 
index. 

lit.  K.  Hartigan,  “Julian  the  Egyptian,”  Eranos  73  ( 1975) 
43-54.  Al.  Cameron,  “Some  Prefects  called  Julian,”  Byzan- 
1107)47(1977)42-64.  -B.B. 

JULIANUS  “ARGENTARIUS,”  banker  in  Ra 
venna  and  founder  of  the  Church  of  S.  Vitale;  fl. 
second  quarter  of  6th  C.  He  may  have  come  from 
the  East:  from  the  form  of  a  monogram  in  the 
gallery  of  thìs  church,  Deichmann  ( infra )  deduced 
that  Julianus  was  Greek  or  Greek-speaking.  The 
banker’s  sponsorship  is  noted  in  several  Latin 
inscriptions  and  Greek  monograms  in  the  church; 
Ecclesius,  bishop  of  Ravenna  (522—32),  is  named 
in  these  inscriptions  as  having  ordered  Julianus 
to  construct  and  decorate  S.  Vitale.  According  to 
Agnellus  of  Ravenna  (chs.  57-59),  Julianus  be- 
gan  this  work  after  Ecclesius  returned  from  an 
embassy  to  Constantinople  (together  with  Pope 
John  I)  in  526.  The  same  source  reports  that 
Julianus  spent  26,000  solidi  on  the  project,  but 
also,  improbably,  relates  that  he  founded  the 
churches  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore  and  S.  Stefano  in 
Ravenna.  Julianus  was  the  patron  of  S.  Apollinare 
in  Classe,  where  an  iiiscription  records  his  spon- 
sorship,  and  the  now-destroyed  S.  Africisco  in 
Ravenna  that  he  cosponsored  with  a  certain  Ba- 
cauda,  sometimes  said  to  be  his  brother-in-law. 
The  absence  of  any  dignities  attached  to  the  bank- 
er’s  name  in  the  inscription  suggests  that  he  acted 
as  a  private  individual,  not  as  an  official  of  the 
church  or  state.  For  this  reason  he  cannot  be 
identified  with  the  figure  in  court  costume  in  the 
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bema  inosaic  of  S.  Vitale,  standing  between  Jus- 
tinian  I  and  Archbp.  Maximian,  who  dedicated 
the  church  in  546. 

lit.  Deichmann,  Ranenna  2.2:3—33.  Idem,  “Giuliano 
Argentario:  II  munifico  fondatore  di  chiese  ravennati,” 
FelRav  56  (1951)  5-26.  G.  Bovini,  “Giuliano  Argentario,” 
FelRav  101  (1970)  125—50.  S.J.B.  Barnish,  “The  Wealth  of 
Iulianus  Argentarius:  Late  Antique  Banking  and  the  Med- 
iterranean  Economy,”  Bymntion  55  (1985)  5-38. 

-A.C.,  A.K. 


JULIUS  NEPOS,  the  last  Western  einperor  rec- 
ognized  by  Constantinople  (19  or  24  June  474- 
28  Aug.  475);  died  near  Salona  g  May  480.  Julius 
was  the  nephew  of  Marcellinus,  the  nearly  inde- 
pendent  ruler  of  Dalmatia.  He  was  on  good  terms 
with  Leo  I  and  married  a  relative  of  the  empress 
Verina.  Julius  apparently  inherited  his  uncle’s 
power  in  468  and  was  given  the  title  of  magister 
militum  of  Dalmatia.  In  473/4  Leo  I  (or  those 
acting  for  the  minor  Leo  II)  sent  him  to  Ravenna 
to  depose  the  usurper  Glycerius,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded  Anthemios.  Glycerius  was  arrested  near 
Rome  or  Ravenna.  Overthrown  by  the  magister 
miiitum  Orestes,  Julius  fled  to  Dalmatia.  Orestes 
then  placed  his  young  son  Romulus  Augustulus 
on  the  throne  in  Ravenna.  Romulus  was  never 
recognized  by  the  Eastern  court,  and  Julius  was 
therefore  still  the  Iegitimate  Western  emperor.  In 
477  he  tried  to  persuade  Zeno  to  help  him  regain 
the  throne,  but  the  emperor  was  content  with  the 
rule  of  Odoacer  in  Italy  and  did  not  go  beyond 
a  symbolic  gesture,  beíng  afraid  of  Julius’s  con- 
nections  with  Verina  and  Basilisros.  There  is  a 
vague  statement  by  Randidos  suggesting  that  after 
476  Julius  was  accepted  in  Gaul  as  a  legitimate 
ruler;  at  any  rate  he  retained  control  of  Dalmatia 
until  his  murder,  which  was  probably  arranged 
by  Glycerius. 

lit.  W.  Ensslin,  RE  16  (1935)  2505-11.  Bury,  LRE 
1-404Í.  Kaegi,  Decline  47-50.  J.P.C.  Kent,  “Julius  Nepos 
and  the  Fall  of  the  Western  Empire,”  in  Corolla  memonae 
Erich  Swoboda  dedicata  (Graz-Cologne  1966)  146—50. 

-T.E.G. 


JURA  IN  RE  ALIENA,  concept  of  Roman  law 
denoting  limited  rights  of  ownership.  Roman  law 
developed  a  system  of  thesejiira  in  re  that  encom- 
passed  servitudes  (servitus),  usufruct,  superfi- 
cies,  emphyteusis,  and  several  forms  of  limited 


dominium  such  as  a  husband’s  right  to  dotal  land, 
conditional  rights  of  owners  (as  in  the  case  of 
heirs  appointed  under  certain  conditions),  a  right 
to  an  object  of  litigation,  a  right  of  the  pledgee 
(if  the  debt  was  not  paid),  etc.  Thejwra  in  re  were 
based  on  contract  or  (infrequently)  on  an  ad- 
ministrative  act. 

In  post-classical  law,  since  the  notion  of  own- 
ership  became  confused,  the  concept  ofjura  in  re 
was  lost  (Kaser,  Privatrecht  2,  par.238  II),  but  the 
reality  of  a  lesser  degree  of  ownership  evolved. 
Gorecki  ( infra )  considers  as  jura  in  re  five  types  of 
land  (mostly  abandoned)  on  which  neighbors,  the 
village  community,  or  the  state  established  tem- 
porary  rights.  Byz.  documents  mention  the  rights 
of  neighbors  to  enter  adjoining  property  to  eat — 
but  not  remove — grapes  and  other  fruit,  to  graze 
their  livestock,  to  collect  firewood,  to  fish,  etc. 
Unlike  Roman  jura  in  re,  these  unsystematized 
Byz.  rights  were  based  not  on  contract  but  on 
custom — ethos  or  synetheia  (A.  Kazhdan,  JÒB  3g 

[1989]  i5-n)- 

lit.  E.  Levy,  West  Roman  Vidgar  Laui:  The  Law  of  Property 
(Philadelphia  1951)  39-43.  D.  Gorecki,  “Land  Tenure  in 
Byzantine  Property  Law,  iura  m  re  aliena ,”  CRBS  22  (1981) 
191-210.  -A.K. 

JURIJ  DOLGORURIJ,  prince  of  Suzdal’;  son  of 
Vladimir  Monomach;  born  ca.iogo,  died  Kiev 
15  May  1157.  Dolgorukij,  or  Long-Arm,  is  a  so- 
briquet  used  only  since  the  i6th  C.  Jurij  (George) 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  new  principality  be- 
tween  the  Oka  and  Volga  rivers.  Byz.,  the  princes 
of  Galitza,  and  the  Cumans  supported  his  claim 
to  the  throne  of  Kiev.  In  a  long  struggle  against 
his  nephew,  Izjaslav  of  Kiev,  who  was  aided  by 
Hungary,  Jurij  managed  to  reign  in  Kiev  three 
times:  28  Aug.  1  14^— early  summer  1150,  Sept. 

1 1 50— March  1151,  and  from  20  March  1 1 55.  His 
second  wife,  whom  he  married  in  the  1 150S,  was 
possibly  a  Byz.  Junj  rejected  Metr.  Klim  Smo- 
ljatiC,  who  backcd  his  rival  Izjaslav.  When  Klim 
was  elected,  the  rights  of  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople  and  endemousa  synodos  were  ignored, 
and  thus  Jurij  sought  a  new  metropolitan  in  the 
Byz.  capital.  Constantine,  an  erudite  theologian, 
was  consecrated  in  fall  1155,  arrived  in  Kiev  in 
summer  1156,  and,  with  Jurij’s  support,  started 
to  purge  the  clergy.  The  church  of  Rus’  was 
effectively  split  until  1  i5g  since  some  bishops  did 
not  recognize  Constantine’s  jurisdiction. 
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lit.  Hrusevs’kyi,  htonja  2:152-82.  G.  Vernadsky,  A'ie- 
van  Russia  (New  Haven-London  1948-49)  gyf,  217-19, 
262,  351.  -An.P. 

JURISTIC  PERSONS,  a  conventional  legal  term, 
not  found  in  Roman  law,  that  applied  the  term 
persona  (or  caput)  only  to  human  beings.  Never- 
theless,  both  Roman  and  Byz.  law  had  to  deal  with 
corporate  bodies  (microstructures)  endowed  with 
rights  and  liabilities:  village  communities,  muni- 
cipia,  and  guilds.  There  are  documents  showing 
that  the  village  community  owned  land  and  acted 
collectively  in  court;  similar  evidence  concerning 
municipia  and  guilds  is  vague  and  questionabIe. 
Churches,  monasteries,  and  charitable  institutions 
also  acted  as  juristic  persons:  they  owned  prop- 
erties,  could  inherit  movable  and  immovable 
property,  sue,  and  be  summoned  to  trial.  More 
complex  is  the  question  of  whether  the  emperor’s 
patrimonium  was  considered  a  juristic  person  dis- 
tinct  from  the  state:  the  Byz.  recognized  a  dis- 
tinction  between  state  ( demosios )  property  and  the 
emperor’s  ( basilikos )  property,  treasury,  etc.,  but 
it  is  unclear  whether  this  difference  in  terms  had 
any  significance  in  everyday  practice. 

HT.  Kaser,  Privatrecht  2:103—07.  Buckland,  Roman  Law 
173-79.  B.  Biondi,  II  dirilto  romano  crisliano  2  (Milan  1952) 
341L  -A.K. 

JUSTIN  I  (Touo-rîroç),  emperor  (from  g  July 
518);  born  Bederiana  (provinceof  Dardania)  ca.450 
or  452,  died  Constantinople  1  Aug.  527.  The  son 
of  a  poor  peasant,  Justín  migrated  to  Constanti- 
nople  ca.470,  joined  the  army,  and  made  a  mili- 
tary  career;  he  participated  in  wars  against  the 
Isaurians  and  Persians  and  helped  to  suppress  the 
revolt  of  V italian.  After  Anastasios  1  died,  Justin 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army  and  fac- 
tions;  Prolcopios  suggests  that  Justin’s  election  was 
a  result  of  his  crafty  use  of  money  given  to  him 
to  bribe  soldiers  to  support  another  candidate, 
Theokritos.  After  his  accession  Justin  executed  a 
group  of  influential  aristocrats,  including  Vitalian 
and  Theokritos,  deposed  others,  and  brought  back 
from  exile  those  banished  by  Anastasios.  Justin 
stopped  Anastasios’s  imbalanced  religious  policy, 
accepted  the  Chalcedonian  course,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  Akakian  schism.  Justin  made  an  alli- 
ance  with  the  papacy — Pope  John  I  visited  Con- 
stantinople — and  gained  authority  in  the  West. 


Relations  with  the  Ostrogoths  became  strained  in 
the  last  years  of  Theodoric,  however,  and  per- 
secution  of  the  Arians  reached  its  peak  in  Byz. 
Justin  enjoyed  peaceful  relations  with  the  Persia 
of  Kaväd  I  but  endeavored  to  surround  Persia 
with  Byz.  allies  such  as  Lazica,  the  Huns,  the 
Arabs,  and  Ethiopia.  In  526  he  waged  an  unsuc- 
cessful  war  against  Persia. 

Prokopios  presents  Justin  as  dull,  boorish,  and 
illiterate  (he  allegedly  used  a  stencil  to  sign  doc- 
uments);  it  is  generally  thought  that  Justin’s  nephew 
J ustinian  (I)  was  the  actual  master  of  the  empire. 
Justin’s  wife  was  Lupicina  Euphemia.  The  painter 
Marinos  of  Apameia  depicted  the  story  of  Justin’s 
arrival  in  Constantinople  on  the  walls  of  a  public 
bath. 

lit.  A.  Vasiliev,  Ji«ím  the Firsl  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1950). 
PLRE  2:648-51.  G.  Wirth,  “Zur  Datierung  einiger  Ereig- 
nisse  in  der  Regierungszeit  Justins  I.  ,”  Historia  13  (1964) 
376-83.  A.  Solari,  “La  successione  di  Giustino  in  Bisanzio” 
and  “La  politica  estera  orientale  durante  l’impero  di  Gius- 
tino,”  in  AtliLinc,  Rendiconti,  Classe  di  scienie  morali,  storiche 
efilologiche  8.3  (1948)  339-49  and  350-59. 

-W.E.R.,  A.C. 

JUSTIN  II,  emperor  (from  15  Nov.  565);  nephew 
of  Justinian  I;  died  Constantinople  4/5  Oct.  578. 
As  a  young  man,  Justin  became  houropalates;  his 
marriage  to  Sophia,  Theodora’s  niece,  strength- 
ened  his  position.  Justin’s  elevation  (described  in 
detail  by  Corippus)  was  achieved  by  a  narrow 
group  of  functionaries  within  the  palace.  After 
the  election  he  probably  authorized  the  execution 
of  his  rival  Justin,  son  of  Germanos.  Justin’s  in- 
ternational  policy  was  unsuccessful:  he  attempted 
to  surround  Persia  with  his  allies  (Turks,  Ethio- 
pians),  refused  to  pay  the  stipulated  tribute  (H. 
Turtledove,  BZ  76  [1983]  292—301),  and  waged 
a  war  against  Chosroes  II  in  572  that  led  to 
territorial  losses.  In  the  West  the  victory  of  the 
Avars  and  Lombards  over  the  Gepids  opened  the 
Lombard  way  to  Italy  in  568;  the  Avars  under 
Baian  invaded  the  territory  south  of  the  Danube; 
in  Spain  the  Visigoths  seized  some  cities.  Domest- 
ically,  Justin  tried  to  emulate  Justinian,  but  his 
legislation  was  on  a  small  scale;  his  most  important 
law  was  the  reinstitution  of  divorce  by  consent. 
His  artistic  patronage  suggests  the  coalescence  of 
Christian  ideology  and  the  traditional  imperial 
cult,  a  synthesis  expressed  in  the  much-restored 
silver  cross  that  he  sent  to  Rome,  bearing  portraits 
of  the  augusti  flanking  the  Lamb  (Rice,  Art  of  Byz., 
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pl.71).  Because  Justin  suffered  attacks  of  insanity 
(E.  Rislinger,  JÖB  36  [1986]  39—44),  Sophia  ad- 
vised  him  to  appoint  Tiberios  (I)  caesar  and  his 
successor,  advice  that  he  followed.  Justin’s  speech 
to  Tiberios,  preserved  in  several  versions  (V.  Val’- 
denberg,  IzvAN  SSSR,  Otdelenie  gumanitamych  nauk 
[1928]  no.2:in-4o;  Av.  Cameron,  BS  37  [1976] 
161-67),  served  many  generations  as  a  mirror  of 
the  imperial  ideal. 

LIT.  K.  Groh,  Geschichte  des  oslrömischen  Kaisers  Justin  II 
(Leipzig  1889;  rp.  Aalen  1985).  Stein,  Studien  1-55.  Av. 
Cameron,  "The  Early  Religious  Policies  of  Justin  II,”  SChH 
13(1976)51-67.  -W.E.K.,  A.K.,  A.C. 

JUSTINIAN  (’  IowTU'iai'óç),  general;  son  of  Ger- 
manos  and  Passara;  born  Constantinople  after 
525,  died  Constantinople  582.  Justinian  fought 
the  Slavs  in  Illyricum  in  552.  In  572,  he  supported 
an  Armenian  rebellion  against  Persia.  Three  years 
later,  as  supreme  commander  of  the  army  against 
the  Persians,  he  won  a  great  victory  over  Chos- 
roes  I  at  Melitene;  he  seized  enormous  booty  but 
was  unable  to  retain  Armenia.  Apparently  Justi- 
nian  hoped  to  succeed  Justin  II,  but  was  frus- 
trated  by  Tiberios  (I).  Justinian  participated  in 
the  intrigues  of  Sophia  against  Tiberios  late  in 
the  reign  of  Justin  II  (578),  but  failed  and,  after 
contritely  giving  Tiberios  1,500  pounds  of  gold, 
made  peace  with  him.  Between  579  and  581  an- 
other  conspiracy  of  Justinian  was  discovered,  in 
which  Sophia  hoped  to  raise  him  to  the  throne. 
Germanos,  who  married  Tiberios’s  daughter 
Charito,  was  raised  to  caesar  by  Tiberios,  and  may 
have  been  Jusdnian’s  son.  Justinian  was  less  suc- 
cessful  at  court  intrigue  than  warfare  in  the  field. 
He  was  a  competent  military  commander,  but  his 
ambitions  were  a  destabilizing  element  in  the  reigns 
of  Tiberios  and  Maurice. 

lit.  E.  Stein,  RE  10  (1919)  1310-13.  -W.E.K. 

JUSTINIAN  I,  emperor  (from  1  Aug.  527);  given 
name  Flavius  Peter  Sabbatios;  born  Bederiana 
(province  of  Dardania)  ca.482,  died  14  Nov.  565 
(PLRE  2:648).  The  nephew  ofJusTiN  I,  Justinian 
made  a  brilliant  career  under  his  uncle,  who  ap- 
pointed  him  co-emperor  on  1  Apr.  527.  Proko- 
pios  of  Caesarea  describes  Justinian  as  an  indi- 
vidual  of  medium  height,  with  a  round  face  ruddy 
even  after  two  days  of  fasting  ( SH  8.12),  an  ap- 
proachable  and  gentle  man  who  never  showed  his 


anger  and  who,  in  a  quiet  voice,  would  order 
the  death  of  thousands  of  innocent  men  ( SH 
1 3 . 1  — 3).  Justinian  was  simple  in  his  tastes,  in- 
different  to  splendor,  able  to  work  day  and 
night,  and  crafty  in  displaying  sympathy  and  even 
tears. 

A  man  of  low  origin,  Justinian  came  into  con- 
flict  with  the  aristocracy.  He  was  surrounded  by 
energetic,  unscrupulous,  but  loyal  people  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  upper  crust  of  society — his  wife 
Theodora,  his  nephew  Germanos,  the  generals 
Belisarios  and  Narses,  and  the  administrators 
John  of  Cappadocia  and  Tribonian.  The  aim  of 
his  policy  was  to  create  a  strong  empire,  based  on 
a  unified  administrative  system  and  a  single  creed, 
encompassing  the  whole  Mediterranean  and  os- 
tensibly  brilliant.  To  this  end  he  promulgated  the 
Corpus  Juris  Civilis.  To  increase  the  state’s  in- 
come,  he  often  guided  reform  of  the  tax  system: 
he  developed  the  emphyteusis,  tried  to  eliminate 
the  difference  between  adscripticii  and  slaves,  and 
developed  land  ownership  of  the  fisc.  He  also 
subsidized  the  development  of  trade  and  at- 
tempted  to  find  new  trade  routes  circumventing 
Persia.  Among  secrets  acquired  by  the  Byz.  under 
Justinian  was  that  of  Silk  production. 

Justinian  was  personally  involved  in  theological 
disputes;  he  sponsored  the  fifth  ecumenical  coun- 
cil  and  pressured  Pope  Vigilius.  Proclaiming  the 
principle  that  the  emperor’s  will  is  law,  Justinian 
suppressed  political  and  ideological  resistance, 
quashing  the  movement  of  the  Samaritans  and 
the  Nika  Revolt. 

He  built  or  reconstructed  more  than  30  churches 
in  Constantinople  alone  (G.  Downey,  ArtB  32  [1950] 
262-66)  including  that  of  the  Virgin  of  Pege,  at 
the  site  of  a  spring  whose  waters  he  believed  had 
cured  him  of  a  kidney  ailment,  and  above  all 
Hagia  Sophia,  the  altar  cloth  of  which,  according 
to  Paul  Silentiarios,  bore  images  01  hospitaìs 
and  other  foundations  of  Justinian.  Legends  con- 
cerning  his  role  in  the  construction  of  the  Great 
Church,  including  the  revelation  of  its  plan  to 
him  by  an  angel,  are  collected  in  the  Patria  of 
Constantinople.  Justinian’s  equestrian  statue 
stood  in  the  Augustaion;  extant  contemporary 
portraits  of  the  beardless  emperor  are  preserved 
in  S.  Vitale  and  S.  Apollinare  in  Classe  in  Ra- 
venna.  A  gth-  or  ìoth-C.  mosaic  in  Hagia  Sophia 
shows  him  bearded,  presenting  his  foundation  to 
the  Virgin. 
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SELECTED  GENEALOGY  OF  THE  FAMILY  OF  JUSTINIAN  I 


JUSTIN I  m.  Lupicina  (Euphcmia) 


— r 

daughte 

1 


Yigilantía  m.  Sabbatius 


Germanos 


J  ustin 


i 

Boraides 


r 

JUSTINIAN  I 


Yigilantia 


daughter 


—  m.  (1)  Passara 

m.  THEODORA 

m.  Dulcidius 

m.  (2)  Matasuntha 

1 

1  ^  1  1 

1  1  1  1 

Justin  Justinian  daughter  daughter  Germanos  daughter 
Based  on  R.  Browning,  Justinian  and  Thecdora  (London  1967)  8. 


JUSTIN  II  Marcellus  Marcian  Praejecta 

m.  SOPHIA  m.  Areobindus 


Justinian’s  international  policy  was  intended  to 
restore  authority  over  the  western  part  of  the 
Roman  Empire:  North  Africa  was  occupied  in 
533—34,  Italy  only  after  a  long  and  costly  war  in 
535—55;  in  Spain  his  army  was  able  to  occupy 
only  some  coastal  areas.  The  situation  in  the  East 
was  more  dangerous,  and  Chosroes  I  managed 
to  seize  several  regions;  tactics  on  the  Danube 
were  defensive  and  the  empire  ensured  peace  by 
paying  tribute  and  stationing  troops  on  the  fron- 
tiers  to  repel  invading  bands. 

Justinian’s  evaluation  has  been  contradictory 
since  Prokopios,  who  sometimes  debases  Justinian 
and  at  other  times  praises  him  highly.  The  prob- 
lem  is  whether  Justinian  attempted  to  retain  ob- 
solete  institutions  that  wasted  the  resources  of  his 
country  or  established  enduring  values  that  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  long  existence  of  a  mighty 
empire.  (See  genealogical  table.) 

lit.  Stein,  Histoire  2:275-845.  R.  Browning,  Justinian 
and  Theodora  (London  1987).  B.  Rubin,  Das  Zeitalter  Jusli- 
nians ,  vol.  1  (Berlin  1960).  -W.E.R.,  A.K.,  A.C. 


JUSTINIAN  II,  emperor  (685-95  anc*  7°5-1  *)í 
born  Constantinople  ca.668,  died  Damatrys  7  Nov. 
711  (Grierson,  “Tombs  and  Obits”  51).  He  was 
son  of  Constantine  V  and  Anastasia;  an  improb- 
able  tradition  places  his  birth  in  Cyprus  (De  adm. 
ìmp.  47).  He  had  a  daughter  by  his  first  wife 
Eudokia.  Justinian  became  emperor  on  Constan- 
tine’s  death,  but  may  have  been  crowned  co- 
emperor  as  early  681/2.  He  soon  sent  Leontios 
against  the  Arabs  in  Armenia  and  encouraged  the 
Mardaites  to  raid  Lebanon,  forcing  'Abd  al- 


Malir  to  make  peace  in  688;  in  693,  however, 
the  Byz.  had  to  evacuate  Armenia  after  being 
defeated  in  Asia  Minor  as  a  result  of  the  desertion 
of  the  Slavic  chief,  Neboulos,  and  his  troops. 
After  campaigning  in  Sklavinia  in  688  he  formed 
the  kleisoura  of  the  Strymon  and  probably  the 
Hellas  theme  and  resettled  captives  in  the  Op- 
sikion.  A  fresco  in  the  Church  of  St.  Demetrios 
in  Thessalonike  may  commemorate  his  arrival 
(acc.  to  A.A.  Vasiliev,  OrChrP  13  [  1 947]  355—68, 
but  denied  by  J.  Breckenridge,  BZ  48  [1955]  1 16- 
22).  His  resettlement  of  Kyzikos  with  Cypriots  in 
690/1  was  part  of  grander  colonization  schemes 
(Charanis,  Demography,  pt.  III  [1961],  i43f). 

Ardently  Orthodox,  Justinian  convoked  a  synod 
in  686/7  that  confirmed  the  rejection  of  Mono- 
theletism.  He  also  persecuted  the  Paulicians, 
tried  to  subordinate  Armenia  to  Constantinople’s 
jurisdiction  in  689/90,  collaborated  with  Patr.  Paul 
III  (688—94)  to  introduce  reforms  at  the  Council 
in  Trullo,  and  tried  to  arrest  Pope  Sergius  I  for 
rejecting  the  Trullan  acts.  Justinian  introduced 
the  first  images  of  Christ  on  the  coinage  and 
moved  the  emperor’s  image  to  the  reverse  (J.D. 
Breckenridge,  Numismatic  lconography  of  Justinian 
II  [New  York  1959]).  His  building  projects  in- 
cluded  additions,  such  as  the  Triklinos,  to  the 
Great  Palace.  Heavy  taxation  and  excesses  by  the 
eunuch  Stephen  the  Persian  prompted  Leontíos 
to  dethrone  and  mutilate  Justinian  in  695;  there- 
after  he  was  nicknamed  rhinotmetos  (“cut-nose”) 
and  reportedly  wore  a  gold  nose.  Exiled  to  Cher- 
son,  he  sought  help  from  the  Khazar  khagan, 
whose  sister  married  him  in  703  and  took  the 
name  Theodora. 
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Justinian  regained  the  throne  with  help  from 
Ter  /el  in  705,  and  crowned  Theodora  (the  first 
foreign-born  Byz.  empress)  and  their  infant  son 
Tiberios.  Through  diplomacy  he  stayed  friendly 
with  the  Lombards  and  Bulgars  but,  under  Mas- 
lama,  the  Arabs  invaded  Asia  Minor  several  times. 
Justinian  culdvated  good  reladons  with  the  pa- 
pacy,  including  John  VII  (J.D.  Breckenridge,  BZ 
65  [1972]  364-74).  In  711  Justinian  met  Pope 
Constandne  I  (708-15)  at  Nikomedeia  and  sup- 
ported  him  against  a  revolt  in  Ravenna  by  the 
local  archbishop  and  nobility.  In  71 1  he  launched 
an  expedidon  against  Cherson,  perhaps  to  punish 
the  city  for  ill-treating  him  in  exile  but  more  likely 
to  halt  Khazar  advances  in  the  Crimea.  The  fleet 
revolted  and  proclaimed  as  emperor  Philippikos, 
who  forced  Justinian  to  flee  Constantinople  for 
Asia  Minor,  where  he  was  killed  by  Elias.  His 
body  was  thrown  into  the  sea,  but  his  head  was 
exhibited  in  Rome  and  Ravenna. 

lit.  C.  Head,  Justinian  II  of  Bymntium  (Madison,  Wis., 
1972).  F.  Görres,  “Justinian  II  und  das  römische  Papst- 
tum,”  BZ  17  (1908)  432-54.  I.  Dujcev,  “Le  triomphe  de 
l’empereur  Justinien  II  en  705”  in  Festschrift  Stratos  1:83— 
91.  Stratos,  Bymnlium  5:1-74,  103—82.  -P.A.H. 

JUSTINIANA  PRIMA  i'lovaTLULavq  II pîfiot),  city 
in  the  province  of  Dardania  in  Illyricum,  founded 
by  Justinian  I  near  his  birthplace  of  Tauresium. 
Although  its  locadon  has  been  much  discussed,  it 
is  now  usually  identified  as  the  site  of  Caricin 
Grad,  45  km  south  of  Nis.  The  city  was  deliber- 
ately  chosen  to  become  a  great  urban  center; 
although  it  was  off  the  major  roads,  its  proximity 
to  quarries  facilitated  large-scale  construction.  Ac- 
cording  to  Prokopios  (Buildings  4.1.17—27),  Jus- 
tiniana  had  an  aqueduct,  churches,  great  stoas, 
beautiful  fountains,  streets,  baths,  marketp!aces, 
and  shops.  Jusdnian  planned  to  transfer  the  seat 
of  the  praetorian  prefect  of  Illyricum  to  his  new 
city  and  promoted  it  to  the  ecclesiasdcal  capital  of 
western  Illyricum.  In  535  he  made  the  archbishop 
of  the  city  autocephalous,  but  in  545  he  yielded 
to  the  protests  of  Pope  Agapetus  and  accepted 
papal  jurisdicdon  over  his  new  foundation  (B. 
Granic,  Byzantion  2  [1925-26]  1 23— 40).  Jusdniana 
was  captured  by  the  Avars  and  Slavs,  who  invaded 
the  area  in  the  early  7th  C.  The  archbishopric  of 
Justiniana  is  unknown  after  602;  in  the  i2th  C. 
the  bishops  of  Velbu2d  and  then  the  archbishops 
of  Ohrid  assumed  the  title  of  archbishop  of  Jus- 


dniana  Prima  (G.  Prinzing,  BBulg  5  [1978]  26g- 
87). 

The  ruins  at  Caricin  Grad  extend  over  several 
acres  of  land,  including  an  acropolis  and  a  lower 
town.  The  polygonal  acropolis  contained  the  ca- 
thedral,  an  adjoining  bapdstery,  and  perhaps  the 
bishop’s  palace.  On  the  slope  below,  the  unforti- 
fied  town  had  a  colonnaded  main  street,  a  circular 
piazza,  bathhouses,  and  more  churches.  Most  of 
the  construction  dates  from  the  reign  of  Justinìan, 
the  acropolis  being  built  ca.530,  the  lower  town 
somewhat  later.  Despite  the  city’s  grandiose  plan, 
column  capitals  from  the  site  are  crudely  carved 
and  in  a  style  that  was  out  of  date  by  the  time  the 
city  was  founded  (Rrautheimer,  ECBArch  267). 
The  latest  coin  hoard  discovered  at  the  site  dates 
to  613,  and  the  latest  single  coin  to  615. 

lit.  V.  Rondic,  V.  Popovic,  Carüin  Grad  (Belgrade  1977). 
Caricin  Grad  I,  ed.  N.  Duval,  V.  Popovic  (Belgrade-Rome 
1984).  Dj.  Mano-Zisi,  Caricin  Grad—Jusliniana  Prima  (Les- 
kovac  1979).  B,  Bavanl,  “La  ville  dans  le  nord  de  l’lllyricum,” 
Villes  et  peuplement  dans  l’Illyricum  protobyzantin  (Rome  1984) 
272-85.  -A.K.,  I.  Dj.,  A.C. 

JUST  PRICE  ( ôitcaía  TLfjLÝj,  Lat.  justum  pretium). 
The  concept  of  just  price,  like  that  of  monopoly, 
was  derived  from  the  general  idea  of  state  control 
of  the  economy:  Diocletian  introduced  the  term 
in  a  law  of  285  ( Cod.Just .  IV  44.2)  and  established 
maximum  prices  of  various  goods  in  his  Price 
Edict.  Control  over  prices  and  measures  formed 
a  dominant  characteristic  of  Byz.  commerce,  and 
the  Book  of  the  Eparch  limited  rates  of  profit  and 
prohibited  merchants  and  artisans  from  raising 
prices  above  “the  necessary  level”  (e.g.,  Bk.  of 
Eparch  10:2).  Especially  substantial  was  the  control 
over  the  price  of  GRain. 

The  Byz.  did  not  develop  the  theory  of  just 
price  to  a  point  equivalent  to  that  of  Western 
teaching;  nevertheless  the  concept  permeated 
agrarian  legislation  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty: 
the  legislators  indicate  that  many  dynatoi,  partly 
by  coercion,  partly  owing  to  the  unsettled  condi- 
tions  in  the  wake  of  the  famine  of  927—28,  had 
acquired  lands  of  the  poor  either  by  ignoring  legal 
restrictions  (e.g.,  protimesis)  or  by  paying  a  price 
below  the  one  that  was  standard  or  “just.”  In  such 
cases,  the  poor  might  recover  their  property  within 
40  years  from  the  date  of  sale,  and  Basil  II  even 
abolished  this  40-year  prescription;  in  some  cases 
a  refund  was  required  as  reimbursement  for  im- 
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provements  made  upon  the  restored  lands.  The 
just  price  could  be  set  on  the  basis  of  an  ofhcial 
estimate,  as  in  the  case  of  klasma  (N.  Oikono- 
mides,  FM  7  (1986]  i62f),  or  reflect  market  con- 
ditions. 

lit.  Kazhdan-Constab!e,  Byiantium  44 f.  -A.J.C. 

JUVENAL  (’Iou/3erá\toç),  patriarch  of  Jerusalem 
(ca.422-58);  saint;  feastday  2  July.  His  lifelong 
ambition  was  to  raise  his  suffragan  diocese  into  a 
patriarchal  see,  independent  of  Antioch  and  the 
metropolitan  of  Caesarea  Maritima,  to  which 
Palestine  was  canonically  subject.  Juvenal’s  ap- 
pointment  of  the  Arab  chief  Aspebetos  (Peter) — 
at  the  request  of  St.  Euthymios  the  Great — -as 
the  fìrst  bishop  of  an  Arab  camp  (Parembolae), 
has  sometimes  been  seen  as  a  violadon  of  the 
rights  of  Caesarea.  Juvenal’s  claims  for  Jerusalem 
were  rejected  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (431) 


despite  his  alliance  with  Cyril  of  Alexandria  against 
the  Antiochene  Nestorios,  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople.  Although  Cyril  failed  to  support  Juvenal 
strongly,  Juvenal  still  sided  with  Egypt  at  the 
“Robber”  Council  of  Ephesus  (449)  by  voting  with 
the  Alexandrian  Diosroros  to  restore  Eutyches. 
At  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451),  however, 
Juvenal  sided  with  Constantinople  by  endorsing 
Dioskoros’s  deposition.  As  a  result,  the  three  Pal- 
estines  were  detached  from  Antioch  to  create  the 
patriarchate  of  Jerusalem.  When  Monophysite 
monks  faithful  to  Dioskoros  and  Eutyches  re- 
belled  on  Juvenal’s  return  to  the  holy  city,  he  was 
forced  to  call  in  imperial  troops  before  he  could 
enjoy  his  new  status  as  Jerusalem’s  first  patriarch. 

lit.  E.  Honigmann,  “Juvenal  of  Jerusalem,”  DOP  5  (1950) 
209-79.  S.  Vai!hé,  “Formatíon  du  patriarcat  de  Jérusalem,” 
EO  13  (1910)  325-36.  F.M.  Abel,  “St.  Cyrille  d'Alexandrie 
dans  ses  rapports  avec  la  Palestine,”  Rynlliana  444-1944 
(Cairo  1947)  214-20.  -A.P. 


K 


RABALLARIOS  (Kaf3akkápLO<;),  a  family  of  high- 
ranking  officials  and  courtiers  active  ca.  1 250- 1 350. 
The  name,  meaning  “cavalryman,  knight,”  must 
be  of  Latin  origin.  The  connection  of  the  Kabal- 
larioi  with  Constantine  Raballourios,  strategos  of 
the  Ribyrrhaiotai  in  1043  (Skyl.  432.13-14),  and 
Maria  (?),  sister  of  Constantine  Rabaloures  (E. 
Branousse,  EEBS  33  [1964]  61.14),  founder  of 
the  Strobelos  monastery,  mentioned  in  a  charter 
of  1079,  *s  unclear.  Circa  1258/9  Basil  Raballarios 
belonged  to  the  higher  echelon  of  society:  his 
marriage  to  Theodora  Tarchaneiotissa  was  ap- 
proved  by  Theodore  II  but  annulled  by  Michael 
VIII.  Alexios  Raballarios  (or  Kaballares),  domesti- 
kos  of  the  imperial  table  and  governor  of  Thes- 
salonike  (died  1273/4  *n  battle),  was  Michael  VIII’s 
cousin;  Michael  Kaballarios  was  megas  honostaulos 
ca.1277  when  John  I  Doukas  defeated  him  at 
Pharsala.  Several  Kaballarioi  supported  Andro- 
nikos  II  and  were  listed  among  his  oikeioi:  esp. 
Bardas  Kaballarios,  who  participated  in  the  pro- 
ceedings  against  Andronikos  III  the  Younger, 
and  Bardas’s  son  Mark,  who  insulted  Andronikos 
III  at  the  walls  of  Constantinople  in  1327.  Later, 
in  1343,  Theodore  Kaballarios,  a  partisan  of  John 
VI,  was  captured  by  MomCilo.  The  Kaballarioi 
were  related  to  the  Tzamblakones.  The  Kabal- 
larioi  are  distinct  from  the  Kaballaropouloi,  who 
throughout  the  i4th  C.  served  as  civil  function- 
aries  (Constantine,  a  judge;  George,  an  inter- 
preter)  and  clergymen. 

lit.  Laurent,  Corpus  2,  no.  127.  PLP,  nos.  10024—56. 

-A.K. 

RABALLAROPOULOS.  See  Kaballarios. 

RABASILAS  (Ka/3áor\aç;  etym.  unclear),  a  no- 
ble  lineage  known  from  the  reign  of  Basil  II 
onward.  The  founder,  Constantine,  was  a  for- 
eigner  and  Basil’s  servant.  In  1042  Empress  Theo- 
dora  appointed  him  strategos.  In  the  1  ìth  C.  sev- 
eral  members  of  the  family  were  governors: 
Nikephoros  in  Thessalonike  ca.1022;  Constantine 


(Theodora’s  protégé?),  doux  of  the  West  in  1042; 
another  Kabasilas,  doux  of  Vaspurakan  under  Mi- 
chael  IV;  and  Alexander,  doux  of  Skopje  ca.  1080 
(Seibt,  Bleúiegel,  no.  125).  Alexander  supported 
Nikephoros  III  and  in  Alexios  I’s  reign  was  de- 
moted  to  a  low  position.  From  ca.  1200  some  Ka- 
basilai  were  prominent  church  leaders,  including 
a  metropolitan  of  Dyrrachion,  a  bishop  of  Gre- 
bena,  and  an  archbishop  of  Ohrid  ca.1259,  all  of 
whom  were  named  Constantine.  In  the  i4th  C. 
the  Kabasilai  occupied  important  court  positions: 
Demetrios,  megas  papias  in  1347—69;  Theodore, 
logothetes  tou  stratiotikou  ca.  1317;  Alexios,  megas 
konostaulos  ca.1339.  The  family  produced  several 
writers:  Neilos  Kabasilas,  his  nephew  Nicholas 
Chamaetos  Kabasilas,  a  scribe  Demetrios  Ka- 
niskes  Kabasilas.  Intellectuals  of  this  family  often 
occupied  ecclesiastical  posts.  The  Kabasilai  also 
served  in  provincial  administration  and  possessed 
lands  in  Chalkidike,  Thessalonike,  and  elsewhere. 

lit.  G.I.  Theocharides,  “Demetrios  Doukas  Rabasilas 
kai  alla  prosopographika  ek  anekdotou  chrysoboullou  tou 
Kantakouzenou,”L/dZemfoî  17  (1962)  i -23.PLP,  nos.  10061- 
102.  A.  Angelopoulos,  “To  genealogikon  dendron  tes  oi- 
kogeneias  ton  Rabasilon,”  Mahedonika  17  (1977)  367—96. 

-A.K. 

RABASILAS,  NEILOS,  theological  writer;  born 
Thessalonike?  ca.1300,  died  1363,  Because  Ka- 
basilas  evidently  bore  the  baptismal  name  of  Ni- 
cholas,  he  has  sometimes  been  confused  with  his 
nephew  Nicholas  Chamaetos  Kabasilas.  Kabasi- 
las  taught  in  Thessalonike,  where  Demetrios  Ky- 
dones  was  among  his  pupils;  later  he  served  ìn 
the  government  of  John  VI  Kantakouzenos  in 
Constantinople,  and  then  became  a  hieromonk 
(after  1353).  From  1361  to  1363  he  was  metro- 
politan  of  Thessalonike,  but  apparently  never  took 
up  residence  in  his  see. 

Kabasilas  wrote  Palamite  and  anti-Latin  theo- 
logical  treatises,  including  an  Antigramma  against 
Nikephoros  Gregoras  (ed.  G.  Papamichael,  Ekkl- 
Phar  11  [1913]  66—75)  and  an  essay  titled  On  the 
Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  latter  treatise 
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Rabasilas  attacked  Aquinas,  whose  work  he  knew 
through  Rydones’  translations,  for  applying  to 
theology  the  methods  of  scholasticism,  esp.  the 
excessive  use  of  syllogisms  (H.-G.  Beck,  Divus 
Thomas 3  13  [1935]  3—22).  Rabasilas’s  arguments 
were  in  turn  refuted  by  Rydones  in  his  (unedited) 
Defense  of  Thomas  Aquinas  against  Neilos  Kabasilas 
(M.  Rackl,  Dwus  Thomas 2  7  [1920]  303—17). 

ed.  E.  Candal,  Nilus  Cabasilas  et  theologia  S.  Thomae  de 
processione  Spiritus  Sancti  (Vatican  1945).  A.  Failler,  “Une 
réfutation  de  Balsamon  par  Nil  Rabasilas,”  REB  32  (1974) 
21 1-23,  with  Fr.  tr.  For  complete  list  of  works,  see  Tuscu- 
lum-Lexik(m  427. 

lit.  Podskalsky,  Theologie  180-95.  PLP,  no. 10102. 

-A.M.T. 


RABASILAS,  NICHOLAS  CHAMAETOS,  writer 
and  theologian;  born  Thessalonike  ca.  1322/3 
(Loenertz,  infra  226),  died  Constantinople?  after 
1391.  Born  to  a  noble  family,  he  adopted  his 
mother’s  name  of  Rabasilas  in  preference  to  his 
patronymic  Chamaetos.  After  beginning  his  stud- 
ies  in  Thessalonike  with  his  uncle  Neilos  Rabasi- 
las,  he  moved  to  Constantinople  for  further  ed- 
ucation.  He  was  a  Palamite  and  Kantakouzenist, 
who  joined  the  entourage  of  John  VI  Kanta- 
kouzenos  after  the  latter’s  victory  in  the  Civil 
War  of  1341—47.  He  may  have  been  a  candidate 
for  the  patriarchate  in  1353.  He  never  married; 
it  is  likely  that  he  eventually  became  a  monk 
(Angelopoulos,  infra  69—74).  final  years  were 
devoted  to  theology  and  philosophy. 

Kabasilas  was  a  scholar  of  widely  ranging  inter- 
ests,  including  rhetoric,  astronomy,  law,  and  the- 
ology.  He  had  a  fierce  social  conscience,  as  evi- 
denced  by  his  treatise  titled  On  Usury  addressed 
to  Anna  of  Savoy  (ed.  R.  Guilland  in  Eis  mnemen 
Spyridonos  Lamprou  [Athens  1935]  269—77),  in  which 
he  used  moral  arguments  to  criticize  the  practice 
of  usury  (M.  Poljakovskaja,  ADSV  13  [1976J  83- 
96).  His  ideal  monarch  is  based  on  Plato’s  ruler: 
he  should  be  strong,  educated,  and  just.  Kabasilas 
is  esp.  vocal  in  the  defense  of  the  right  to  property 
and  in  his  condemnation  of  injustice  (M.  Polja- 
kovskaja,  ADSV  12  [1975]  104—16).  His  Discourse 
Concerning  Illegal  Acts  of  Offcials  against  Things 
Sacred  attacks  unspecified  laymen  who  confiscated 
monastic  property  for  defense  needs,  such  as  res- 
toration  of  fortifications,  construction  of  naval 
vessels,  and  recruitment  of  soldiers.  Most  scholars 
now  accept  I.  §evcenko’s  thesis  that  the  latter 


discourse  was  not  directed  against  the  Zealots  in 
Thessalonike,  as  was  earlier  believed;  the  identity 
of  Kabasilas’s  adversaries  is,  however,  still  under 
discussion.  Kabasilas  also  wrote  spiritual  treatises, 
such  as  Explanation  of  the  Divine  Liturgy  and  The 
Life  of  Christ.  He  was  a  mystic  who  emphasized 
prayer  (cf.  G.  Podskalsky,  OsthSt  20  [1971]  17- 
42). 

ed.  P.  Enepekides,  “Der  Briefwechsel  des  Mystikers  Ni- 
kolaos  Rabasilas,”  BZ  46  (1953)  18-46,  corr.  by  R.-J.  Loe- 
nertz,  OrChrP  21  (1955)  205-31,  and  I.  Sevcenko,  BZ  47 
(1954)  49-59.  Spiritual  writings — PG  150:368-725.  Eng. 
tr.  j.M.  Hussey,  P.  McNulty,  A  Commentary  on  the  Divine 
Liturgy  (London  1960).  Discourse — ed.  5evfenko,  Soc.  & 
Intell.  pts.  IV  (1957),  81-171;  V  (1960),  181-201;  VI  (1962), 
403-08. 

lit.  A.A.  Angelopouios,  Nikolaos  Kabasilas  Chamaetos.  He 
zoe  kai  to  ergon  autou  (Thessalonike  1970).  M.  Lot-Borodine, 
Un  maître  de  la  spintualité  byiantine  au  XIV e  siècle:  Nicolas 
Cabasilas  (Paris  1958).  Beck,  Kirche  780-83.  -A.M.T. 

RABBADION  (KaffáSi{o)v),  a  caftan,  probably 
of  oriental  origin,  called  the  “costume  of  the  eth- 
nihoi'  by  Philotheos  in  899  (Oikonomides,  Listes 
177.32—179.1),  but  a  standard  article  of  imperial 
and  court  costume  by  the  i4th  C.  Among  the 
officeholders  who  wore  the  kabbadion  were  the 
despotes,  the  megas  doux,  the  megas  logothetes,  and 
the  megas  myrtaites  (pseudo-Kod.  146.2,  153.18, 
154.16-17,  166.13—14).  Tojudge  by  the  portrait 
at  Chora  of  the  megas  logothetes  Theodore  Me- 
tochites,  who  is  wearing  a  bluish-green  caftan, 
the  garment  had  long  full  sleeves,  was  belted,  and 
had  a  gold-embroidered  collar  and  borders  along 
the  sleeves  and  hem;  unlike  a  tunic,  the  kabbadion 
apparently  fastened  down  the  front,  and  the  twin 
front  edges  of  the  garment  were  also  embroidered 
with  gold.  The  kabbadion  of  Alexios  Apokaukos 
in  Paris,  B.N.  gr.  2144,  fol.  1  ìr  (Spatharakis,  Por- 
trait,  fig.96),  has  tight  sleeves  and  is  decorated 
with  roundels  containing  heraldic  lions.  Accord- 
ing  to  pseudo-Kodinos  (pseudo-Kod.  146.2-3, 
153.18,  274.13—14),  a  habbadion  could  also  be  vi- 
olet  or  red  and  adorned  with  pearls.  The  texts 
suggest  that  it  was  worn  over  the  skaranikon. 

lit.  P.A.  Phourikes,  “Peri  tou  etymou  ton  lexeon  skara- 
mangion,  kabbadion,  skaranikon,”  Lexikographikon  archeion 
tes  meses  kai  neas  hellenikes  6  (1923)  463-66.  Underwood, 
Kariye  Djami  1  ^42.  -N.P.S. 

KAFFA  (K atpâç  in  De  adm.  imp.  53.170),  ancient 
Theodosia,  a  strategic  post  on  the  southeastern 
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coast  of  Crimea  along  the  passage  from  the  Black 
Sea  tc  the  Azov  Sea.  Taken  by  the  Huns  in  380, 
it  was  ruled  by  the  Alans  in  the  5th— 6th  C.,  by 
the  Khazars  in  the  7th  to  ìoth  C.,  and  then  came 
under  Cuman  and  (after  1223)  Tatar  rule.  As  a 
result  of  Genoa’s  alliance  with  Byz.  (treaty  of 
Nymphaion,  1261)  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Tatars  (the  allies  of  Byz.),  ca.1266  the  Genoese 
established  a  colony  in  Kaffa,  which  soon  became 
the  greatest  trading  center  in  eastern  Europe, 
handling  the  traffic  of  Eastern  and  Western  goods. 
By  1380  Kaffa  had  secured  control  over  other 
Italian  colonies  in  the  region:  Cembalo  (Bala- 
klava),  Vosporo  (Bosporos),  Matraga  (Tmuto- 
rokan),  Lo  Capa  (on  the  estuary  of  the  Kuban), 
and  Sebastopolis. 

l'he  Genoese  repelled  the  attempts  of  the  em- 
pire  of  Trebizond  to  penetrate  Kaffa:  an  attack 
of  several  Greek  ships  from  Sinope  and  Trebi- 
zond  in  1313  caused  some  damage  to  the  mer- 
chants  of  Kaffa,  and  friction  continued  through- 
out  the  first  half  of  the  i5th  C.  The  war  with 
Venice  (1350—56)  was  won  by  the  Genoese  who 
thus  established  their  hegemony  in  the  Black  Sea. 
After  the  treaty  of  1347  Kaffa  enjoyed  coopera- 
tion  with  the  Tatar  rulers  of  Crimea.  Its  prosper- 
ity  decreased  when  Timur  captured  Tana,  thus 
curtailing  Kaffa’s  trade  with  the  Caucasus,  Central 
Asia,  India,  and  China.  By  1475,  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  Ottomans,  Kaffa  was  still  a  large  city 
numbering  8,000  households,  that  is,  about  40,000 
inhabitants. 

Kaffa  was  a  customs  point  and  a  center  trading 
in  commodities  such  as  slaves,  graín,  hides,  furs, 
silk,  and  fish.  Besides  Italians  its  mixed  population 
included  Greeks  (there  were  Greek  churches  and 
two  Greek  monasteries  in  Kaffa),  Armenians,  Rus’, 
Muslims,  and  Jews.  Before  1437  an  ecclesiastical 
metropolis  subordinate  to  Constantinople  was  or- 
ganized  in  Kaffa,  but  this  soon  passed  into  the 
hands  of  supporters  of  Union  of  the  Churches 
(E.  Zachariadou,  ArchPont  29  [1968]  280-93). 

lit.  M.  Malowist,  Kaffa — kolonia  genuenska  na  Krymie  1 
problem  wschodni  w  latach  1453—1475  (Warsaw  1947).  Jakob- 
son,  SredKrym  108—18.  V.  Badjan,  A.  Ciperis,  “Torgovlja 
Kaffy  v  XIII— XV  vv.,”  in  Feodal’naja  Tavrika  (Kiev  1974) 
174-89.  G.  Petti  Baibi,  “Caffa  e  Pera  a  metà  del  Trecento,” 
RESEE  16  (1978)  217—28.  -O.P. 

RAINOTOMIA  (Koavoropúa,  lit.  “innovation”).  In 
the  context  of  law  the  word  usually  means  new 


buildings  that  might  interfere  with  another’s  rights 
or  public  interest.  Already  in  classical  Roman  law 
various  legal  remedies  were  available  to  the  neigh- 
bors  of  a  person  erecting  a  building  to  counter 
disturbances  from  building  construction  (cf.  esp. 
Basil.  58.10).  To  these  private  legal  remedies,  which 
were  intended  for  individuals,  a  constitution  of 
the  emperor  Zeno  ( Cod.Just .  VIII  10.12,  Basil. 
58.1  1.11)  added  a  kind  of  general  building  reg- 
ulation  in  the  interest  of  public  safety;  it  pre- 
scribed  the  distances  between,  and  heights  of,  new 
buildings.  Zeno’s  constitution  was  confirmed  by 
Justinian  I  and  extended  to  all  cities  of  the  em- 
pire  (Cod.Just.  VIII. 10. 13,  Nov.Just.  63  =  Basil. 
58.1 1.12,14).  The  regulations  involving  distances 
between  buildings,  esp.  with  reference  to  a  sea 
view,  remained  in  force,  as  the  Peira  50.5  shows. 
The  treatise  of  Julian  of  Ashalon  contains  nu- 
merous  other  safety  regulations  to  be  observed 
with  regard  to  kainotomia ,  affecting  industrial 
premises  as  well.  The  most  extensive  compilation 
of  all  Byz.  building  regulations  is  given  in  the 
Hexabiblos  of  Harmenopoulos  (2.4).  The  word 
was  also  used  to  designate  theological,  fìscal,  or 
political  innovations,  usually  with  negative 
overtones.  -M.Th.F. 

RAINOURGION.  See  Great  Palace. 


RAIOUMOS  (Kafov/xóç),  theologian;  first  half  of 
the  7 th  C.  He  is  known  only  from  an  anonymous 
brief  edifying  story  preserved  in  several  MSS  from 
the  1  ìth  C.  onward.  Reportedly  Kaioumos  was  an 
anchorite  who  lived  at  the  “bay  of  St.  Antony,” 
on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  near  Klysma;  he 
moved  from  there  to  Ammochostos,  Cyprus,  where 
he  stayed  in  seclusion.  He  was  summoned  as  an 
arbiter  in  the  case  of  a  certain  Philentolos,  son  of 
Olyinpios:  a  ricli  and  generous  inan,  hc  helped 
the  poor  and  even  founded  a  hospital,  but  had 
“the  passion  of  fornication.”  After  his  death,  a 
local  council  was  convened,  presided  by  Archbp. 
Arkadios  (before  625—641/2),  to  debate  Philen- 
tolos’s  posthumous  condition.  According  to 
Kaioumos,  Philentolos  was  saved  from  Hell  by  his 
charitable  deeds  but  was  not  admitted  to  Paradise 
because  of  his  sin;  his  soul  had  to  remain  with 
those  of  unbaptized  children.  The  status  of  the 
pious  sinner  was  not  considered  provisional,  and 
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Raioumos  did  not  introduce  the  idea  of  Purga- 
tory.  Kyrris  connects  Kaioumos’s  explanation  with 
some  passages  in  the  Qur’ân. 

source.  F.  Halkin,  “La  vision  de  Raioumos  et  le  sort 
éternel  de  Philentolos  Olympiou,”  AB  63  (1945)  62-64. 

lit.  C.P.  Kyrris,  “The  Admission  of  the  Souls  of  Im- 
inoral  But  Humane  People  into  the  'Limbus  Puerorum,’ 
According  to  the  Cypriot  Abbot  Raioumos,”  RESEE  9 
(1971)461-77.  -A.K. 

RAISARIANE  ( Kaurapiavr))t  monastery  on  Mt. 
Hymettos  near  Athens.  In  antiquity  probably  a 
sanctuary  of  Aphrodite,  the  site  was  converted  to 
Christian  use  in  the  5th  or  6th  C.  The  monastery 
must  date  to  ca.  1 100,  when  the  surviving  church 
was  built;  it  is  mentioned  in  the  correspondence 
of  Pope  Innocent  III  (T.  Neroutsos,  DIEE  3  [1889] 
103—05)  but  apparently  remained  in  Greek  hands 
after  the  Fourth  Crusade  since  in  1210  Michael 
Choniates  addressed  a  letter  to  its  Orthodox  he- 
goumenos  (Mich.Akom.  2:311).  The  katholìkon  is  a 
cross-in-square  with  half-hexagonaI  apses;  south 
of  the  church  is  a  bath,  apparently  contemporary 
with  the  kalholikon  but  later  turned  into  an  oil 
press.  The  narthex  and  frescoes  in  the  katholikon, 
along  with  the  other  buildings  of  the  monastery, 
are  post-Byz.  To  the  west  are  the  remains  of  a 
large  early  Christian  basilica  with  semicircular 
apses,  over  which  a  smaller  domed  church  was 
built,  apparently  in  the  ìoth-i  ìth  C.  To  the  south 
of  this  are  the  ruins  of  a  single-aisled  church, 
probably  built  during  the  Frankish  period. 

lit.  Th.  Chatzidakis,  The  Monastery  of  Kaisanani  (Athens 
1977).  A.K.  Orlandos,  “Mesaionika  mnemeia  tes  pediados 
ton  Athenon,”  in  Eureterion  ton  mesaionikon  mnemeion  tes 
Hellados  1.3  (Athens  1933)  158-64.  L.  Forrest,  “The  Mon- 
astery  of  Kaisariani:  History  and  Architecture”  (Ph.D.  diss., 
Indiana  Univ.,  ìggo).  Janin,  Églises  centres  313.  -T.E.G. 

RAISARIOS,  PSEUDO-,  name  given  to  the  au- 
thor  of  four  dialogues  ( Erotapohnseis )  masquer- 
ading  as  the  work  of  Kaisarios  (died  369),  who 
was  the  younger  brother  of  Gregory  oe  Nazian- 
zos,  holder  of  various  official  positions  and  a 
court  doctor.  They  are  dated  by  both  Dujcev  and 
Duprey  (infra)  to  the  hrst  half  of  the  6th  C.  Many 
of  the  quesdons  are  of  a  religious  nature,  seeking 
greater  understanding  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and 
Scriptures  in  order  to  combat  heresy.  Pseudo- 
Kaisarios,  a  Monophysite,  polemicizes  against  Jews, 
Arians,  and  Origenists  and  may  be  connected  with 


Severos  of  Antioch.  Perhaps  a  quarter  of  the 
questions  are  on  scientific  matters,  such  as  queries 
about  thunder  and  lightning,  rainbows,  the  na- 
ture  of  fire,  and  the  changing  length  of  days  and 
nights.  Several  passages  on  the  Slavs  and  other 
inhabitants  of  the  Danube  region  are  of  particular 
interest,  as  perhaps  the  earliest  written  testimony 
about  the  Slavs  (Dujcev,  Medioeuo  1:23-43). 

The  dialogues  owe  palpable  debts  to  such  au- 
thors  as  Epiphanios  of  Salamis,  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria,  Basil  the  Great,  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  They 
also  exist  in  a  ìoth-C.  Slavonic  translation,  which 
contains  more  questions  than  the  extant  Greek 
text  but  also  lacks  some  passages  that  survive  in 
Greek. 

ed.  PG  38:851-1 190. 

lit.  R.  Riedinger,  Pseudo-Kaisarios:  Überlieferungsge- 
schiehte  und  Verfasserfrage  (Munich  1969).  P.  Duprey,  “Quand 
furent  composés  les  ‘Dialogues’  attribués  à  Césaire  de  Na- 
zianze?,”  PrOC  5  (1955)  14-30,  297-315.  Duj£ev,  Medioeoo 
2:195-205,6046  -B.B.,  A.M.T. 

RAISERAUGST  TREASURE,  a  group  of  silver 
objects  and  coins  of  the  first  half  of  the  4th  C., 
unearthed  in  1961—62  inside  the  fort  of  Castrum 
Rauracense  at  Augst  (Augusta  Rauricorum)  near 
Basel.  Now  in  the  Römermuseum,  Augst,  it  con- 
tains  64  domestic  objects,  one  fragment  ( Hacksil - 
ber),  three  ingots  with  stamps  of  the  usurper 
Magnentius  applied  at  Trier  after  Jan.  350,  and 
186  coins  and  medallions  dating  between  294  and 
350.  Among  the  objects  are  14  serving  plates  and 
bowls,  four  goblets,  and  41  spoons  and  small 
implements  (one  with  a  Christogram).  Other  items 
include  a  gilt-  and  niello-inlaid  extending  lamp- 
stand,  a  statuette  of  Aphrodite,  two  plates  with 
elaborately  decorated  central  medallions  and 
rims — one  with  an  Achilles  cycle  in  relief  and  the 
other  with  seaside  and  hunting  scenes  in  gilt  and 
niello  inlay;  a  rectangular  plate  with  inlaid  panels 
depicting  Ariadne,  Bacchus,  and  Erotes.  Accord- 
ing  to  inscriptions  on  their  bases,  the  Achilles 
plate  was  made  in  Thessalonike  and  a  fluted  plate 
in  Naissos.  An  association  of  this  opulent  and 
pagan  imagery  with  the  emperor  Julian  was  once 
supposed.  Yet,  some  objects  bear  graffiti  mention- 
ing  a  P.  Romulus  and  a  Marcellianus,  both  iden- 
tified  as  officers  serving  Magnentius,  who  per- 
ished  at  the  battle  of  Mursa  on  28  Sept.  351;  the 
treasure  is  therefore  thought  to  have  been  buried 
between  Jan.  350  and  Sept.  351. 
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lit.  Der  spätrömische  Si!berschatz  von  Kaiseraugst,  ed.  H.A. 
Cahn,  A.  Kaufniann-Heinimann,  2  vols.  (Augst  1984). 

-M.M.M. 


RALAMANOS  (KaXa/ttánoç,  KaÂ.a/iái>oç),  a  no- 
ble  family  of  Russo-Hungarian  origin.  The  foun- 
der,  Boris,  was  a  son  of  the  Hungarian  king  Co- 
loman  or  Kálmán  (1095-1116)  of  the  house  of 
Arpad  and  Evfimija,  the  daughter  of  Vladimir 
Monomach.  He  arrived  in  Byz.  from  Rus’  during 
the  reign  of  John  II  and  married  a  relative  of  the 
emperor  (Arete  Doukaina,  according  to  V.  Lau- 
rent).  He  died  in  battle  in  1155.  The  sebaslos 
Constantine  Kalamanos,  governor  of  Cilicia,  was 
defeated  and  captured  in  1164  by  Nur  al-DIn. 
Laurent  ( Bulles  métr.,  no-43g)  dated  a  seal  of  a 
Kalamanos,  sebastos  and  doux,  to  the  end  of  the 
i2th  C.  The  family  possessed  a  mansion  in  Con- 
stantinople,  and  ca.1200  one  of  them  was  a  lord 
of  the  Sampson  district.  Thereafter  no  Kalamanos 
occupied  any  prominent  position. 

ut.  S.P.  Rozanov,  “Evfimija  Vladimirovna  i  Boris  Ko- 
lomanovi£,’’  IzvAN  SSSR,  Otdelenie  gumanitamych  nauk  (iggo), 
no.8,  585—99;  no.g,  649—71.  V.  Laurent,  “Arétè  Doukaina, 
la  kralaina,”  BZ  65  (1972)  35—39.  PLP,  nos.  10221-23. 

-A.K. 


RALAMATA  (KaXa/xára,  name  derived  from 
ancient  Kalamai),  city  in  Messenia  with  a  fertile 
hinterland,  near  the  Gulf  of  Messenia.  It  was 
Iocated  a  little  to  the  north  of  Kalamai  and  was 
built  on  the  site  of  ancient  Pharai.  Unimportant 
in  antiquity,  Kalamata  is  generally  ignored  by  the 
Byz.  sources:  only  the  vita  of  St.  Nikon  ho  “Me- 
tanoeite”  (ed.  Sullivan,  ch.3 1 .7)  mentions  it.  The 
i2th-C.  geographer  al-lDRls!  describes  it  as  a  large 
and  populous  city.  At  least  five  surviving  churches 
dating  to  the  ìith— i2th  C.  suggest  considerable 
activity  in  this  period:  among  these  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Apostles  and  another  known  under 
the  name  of  St.  Charalambos  have  a  cross-in- 
square  plan.  Ralamata  was  conquered  by  William 
I  of  Champlitte  in  1205  and  given  to  Geoffrey  I 
Villehardouin;  William  II  Villehardouin  was  born 
and  died  there.  The  city  was  taken  by  the  neigh- 
boring  Slavs  in  1293  or  1295;  in  the  i4th  C.  its 
territory  included  the  castles  of  Nesi  and  Maina. 
It  remained  a  possession  of  the  principality  of 
Achaia  until  the  end  of  the  principality  in  1428, 
when  it  came  briefly  under  Byz.  control.  In  the 


second  half  of  the  ìgth  C.  and  later  it  was  con- 
tested  between  the  Ottomans  and  Venetians.  Ka- 
lamata  is  mentioned  as  a  bishopric  only  in  post- 
Byz.  times. 

The  castle  of  Kalamata  was  the  acropolis  of 
ancient  Pharai  and  was  refortified  sometime  dur- 
ing  the  Byz.  era;  according  to  the  Chronicle  of 
the  Morea  (Greek  version,  ed.  Schmitt, 
p.  1 16. 171 1  —  14),  it  was  not  in  a  condition  to  with- 
stand  a  siege  in  1 205.  The  Latins  rebuilt  the  castle 
substantially,  giving  it  a  double  circuit  of  walls. 

lit.  A.  Bon,  “Églises  byzantines  de  Kalamata,’’  6  CF.B. 
vol.  2  (Paris  1950)  35-50.  Idem,  Morée  franque  408-10, 
666—68.  Andrews,  Caslles  28-35.  -T.E.G. 


KALAMBAKA.  See  Stagoi. 


KALAMOS  (iíáXa/xoç,  “reed’j,  a  measure  of  length 
equal  to  the  late  Roman  ahaina  (arcouoct)  of  10 
podes  (see  Pous).  Later,  the  halamos  was  used  for 
measuring  vineyards;  originally  one  halamos  meant 
the  simple  distance  between  two  vines,  subse- 
quently  also  the  double  or  triple  distance.  Accord- 
ing  to  the  metrological  treatises,  vineyards  were 
evaluated  in  two  or  three  categories  of  quaíity: 
the  worse  the  quality  the  greater  the  distances 
between  two  vines.  From  the  time  of  Michael  IV, 
1/4  basilike  spithame  was  added  to  the  ka lamos 
used  in  measuring  vineyards  of  the  best  quality. 
lit.  Schilbach,  Metrologie  37— 41,  81—  gi.  -E.  Sch. 


RALAPHATES  (icaAa^áTTjç),  caulker,  a  crafts- 
man  who  made  ships  watertight  by  filling  in  their 
joints  and  seams  with  pitch.  The  term  is  unknown 
in  classical  antiquity  but  appears  in  papyri  of  the 
6th-8th  C.  (Preisigke,  Wörterbuch  1:727).  Liut- 
prand  of  Cremuna  uses  tliis  Gieek  wuid  aud 
defines  it  as  a  naoium  compositor  (lit.  “arranger”  of 
ships — Koder-Weber,  Liutprand  44).  Constantine 
VII  Porphyrogennetos  ( De  cer.  675.4—6)  distin- 
guishes  naupegesis,  shipbuilding  proper,  from  ka- 
laphatesis  of  the  same  boats.  Emp.  Michael  V, 
surnamed  Kalaphates,  was  the  son  of  a  caulker, 
according  to  Psellos,  who  provides  a  precise  de- 
scription  of  this  craftsman’s  work  (Chron.  bk.4, 
ch.26. 12— 15,  vol.  1:69). 

lit.  H.  &  R.  Kahane,  RB  1.4:410!. 


-A.K. 
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KALAVRYTA  ( Kctká[3pvTa ,  “beautiful  spring”; 
Colovrate,  etc.,  in  Western  texts),  city  in  the  bor- 
derland  between  Achaia  and  Arkadia,  located  in 
a  high  and  nearly  inaccessible  plain  near  ancient 
Rynaitha,  unknown  after  the  3rd  C.  (E.  Pieske, 
RE  11  [1922]  2479—82).  The  name  Kalobrita  ap- 
pears  first  in  the  Partitio  Romaniae  (A.  Carile, 
StVen  7  [1965]  219.47).  In  the  mid-i3th  C.  it 
formed  a  barony  consisting  of  12  fiefs;  the  baron 
of  Kalavryta  was  in  tlie  list  of  12  peers  of  the 
seigneur  of  Morea  (Jacoby,  Féodalité  24O;  the 
barony  of  Kalavryta  was  in  the  hands  of  the  famiiy 
of  Durnay.  In  1270-74  Greeks  again  held  Kala- 
vryta,  and  by  the  end  of  the  1 3th  C.  the  Greek 
nobles  Jacob  Zassy  (Tzausios?)  and  his  cousin  Pho- 
tios  dominated  the  city.  Around  1400  the  Hos- 
pitallers  attempted  to  seize  Corinth,  Kalavryta, 
and  Mistra,  but  the  expedition  failed  because  of 
the  resistance  of  the  local  population.  In  the  i5th 
C.  Kalavryta  served  as  one  of  the  residences  of 
the  despotai  of  the  Morea,  and  in  1429  the  mar- 
riage  between  Thomas  Palaiologos  and  Caterina, 
daughter  of  Centurione  Zaccaria,  took  place  at 
the  village  of  Krastikoi  near  Kalavryta. 

The  Frankish  castle  of  Tremola,  mentioned  by 
numerous  sources,  stands  in  a  ruinous  condition 
above  the  modern  town;  there  is  a  single  gate,  no 
trace  of  flanking  towers,  a  keep,  and  a  subterra- 
nean  chapel  of  St.  John.  A  false  tradition  attri- 
butes  foundation  of  the  monastery  of  Hagia  Lavra 
at  Kalavryta  to  the  ìoth  C.,  but  it  is  probably  post- 
Byz. 

lit.  Bon,  Morée  franque  466—70,  633?.  Zakythinos,  Des- 
potat  1 : 1 58F;  2:91,  216.  -T.E.G. 


KALE  (Kakr)),  feminine  personal  name  (etym. 
probably  “good”).  The  name  is  extremely  rarely 
attested  in  early  texts.  A  judicial  decision  of  952 
mentions  a  woman  “called  Kale”  (Lavra  1 ,  no.4. 1 1 ). 
A  noble  lady  Kale,  who  as  a  nun  took  the  name 
Maria,  issued  a  will  at  the  end  of  the  nth  C. 
(FGHBulg  7  [1967]  70-78).  In  later  centuries  the 
name  became  very  popular,  esp.  in  the  peasant 
milieu:  vols.  2—3  of  Lavra  list  57  Kales,  second 
only  to  Maria  (69);  the  acts  of  Xeropotamou  men- 
tion  75  Kales  (compared  with  95  Marias);  in  the 
acts  of  Esphigmenou  there  are  50  Kales,  com- 
pared  with  66  Marias.  Noblewomen  with  this  name 
are  also  known  (e.g.,  PLP,  nos.  10311  —  12). 

-A.H.. 


KALEKAS  (KaXéKaç),  a  family  that  in  the  i4th 
C.  produced  several  intellectuals,  such  as  John 
XIV  Kalekas,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  writer  Manuel  Kalekas  (see  Kalekas,  Man- 
uel).  The  dates  of  the  ecclesiastical  rhetorician 
Theophilos  Kalekas  have  not  been  ascertained; 
his  homilies  are  preserved  in  a  i6th-C.  MS.  Pro - 
topapas  of  Kerkyra  from  12  Aug.  1431,  Michael 
Kalekas  (died  1441)  tried  to  secure  the  protection 
of  the  Venetian  doge  Francesco  Foscari  for  the 
Orthodox  church  of  Kerkyra  (L.  Zoes,  EEBS  13 
[1937]  180).  The  relationship  of  these  intellectuals 
to  the  peasant  families  of  Kalekas  in  the  i4th  and 
i5th  C.  is  unclear. 

lit.  PLP ,  nos.  10286-90.  -A.K. 


HALERAS,  MANUEL,  grammarian,  rhetor,  and 
theologian;  born  Constantinople,  died  Lesbos  1410. 
Born  into  an  Orthodox  family,  Kalekas  had  an 
unsuccessful  career  as  teacher  in  Constantinople, 
partly  because  of  his  opposition  to  Palamism.  From 
1391  to  1396  he  was  a  disciple  of  Demetrios  Ky- 
dones  and  was  introduced  to  the  works  of  Thomas 
Aquinas.  In  1396  religious  persecution  forced 
Kalekas  into  voluntary  exile  in  Pera;  shortly  there- 
after  he  converted  to  Catholicism.  After  his  so- 
journ  in  Pera  (1396—99),  he  moved  on  to  Crete 
(1400),  Italy  (1401-03?),  and  finally  settled  in 
Lesbos  (1404—10),  where  he  became  a  Dominican 
monk. 

Kalekas  was  an  active  scholar  and  writer.  In 
addition  to  his  correspondence,  addressed  pri- 
marily  to  Latinophile  friends  such  as  Kydones, 
Maximos  Chrysoberges,  and  Manuel  Chryso- 
loras,  he  copied  MSS;  made  Greek  translations 
of  Latin  liturgical  texts,  Anselm  of  Canterbury, 
and  Boethius;  and  wrote  treatises  on  theology. 
His  earlier  works  were  primarily  anti-Palamite; 
his  interests  later  shifted  to  Trinitarian  theology 
and  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  his 
Apologtes  he  defended  his  rupture  with  the  Ortho- 
dox  church  and  argued  that  the  Turkish  advance 
was  caused  by  divine  wrath  at  the  deviation  of  the 
Greeks  from  the  true  faith. 

ED.  Correspondance  de  Manuel  Catécas,  ed.  R.-J.  Loenertz 
(Vatican  1950).  PG  152:11-661;  154:864—958.  For  com- 
plete  list,  see  Beck,  Kirche  741. 

lit.  Mercati,  Notuie  62—117,  450—73.  PLP,  no.  10289. 

-A.M.T. 
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RALENDERHANE  CAMII,  large  church  in  Con- 
stantiuople,  situated  near  the  east  end  of  the  so- 
called  aqueduct  of  Valens.  Built  in  part  over  a 
bath  of  the  4th/5th  C.,  as  revealed  by  archaeolog- 
ical  investigation,  it  exhibits  a  compIex  structural 
history.  Most  of  the  standing  structure  (a  cross- 
in-square  covered  by  a  dome)  is  of  the  late  i2th 
C.,  but  the  east  end  is  partly  of  the  6th  and  has 
yielded  a  wall  inosaic  of  the  Presentation  of  Christ 
in  the  Temple  (6th/7th  C.).  An  added  chapel  at 
the  southeast  corner  is  decorated  in  fresco  and 
includes  a  fragmentary  cycle  of  the  life  of  St. 
Francis  painted  during  the  Latin  Empire.  Pre- 
vious  attempts  to  identify  Ralenderhane  with  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary  Diakonissa  or  that  of  Christ 
Akataleptos  have  been  abandoned.  A  fresco  of 
the  Virgin  Ryriotissa  over  the  central  door  be- 
tween  the  two  narthexes  suggests  a  dedication  to 
her. 

lit.  C.L.  Striker,  Y.D.  Ruban,  “Work  al  Kalenderhane 
Camii  in  tstanbul,"  DOP  2 1  (1967)  267-7 1 1  22  (]g68)  185— 
93;  25  (Ì971)  25I-58!  29  (>975)  3o6~l8-  -C  M- 

ÍCALLATIS  (KaXXártç),  also  Callatis,  Greek  city 
on  the  Black  Sea,  south  of  Tomis;  mod.  Mangalia, 
in  the  Rumanian  district  of  Constanfa.  Excava- 
tions  have  revealed  the  city  wall  of  the  late  grd  C. 
that  served  probably  to  the  early  7th  C.  (F.  Preda, 
Unwersitatea  Bucureçti ,  Analele,  sena  Istorie  17  [1968] 
27—36).  The  city  seems  to  have  flourished  in  the 
4th— 5th  C.  Near  Rallatis,  a  necropolis  was  inves- 
tigated:  most  of  the  tombs  were  of  the  4th  C.  and 
more  than  60  coins  from  the  period  of  Constan- 
tine  I  through  Theodosios  I  were  found,  whereas 
later  finds  were  rare  (one  coin  of  Theodosios  II 
and  one  of  Jusdnian  I).  Ceramics,  glass,  belt  buck- 
les,  and  other  objects  were  also  primarily  of  the 
4th  C.  There  is  no  reason  to  date  those  burials 
without  objects  exclusively  to  the  6th  C.,  as  did  C. 
Preda  (A.  Dierkens,  Latomus  40  [1981]  466). 

lit.  C.  Scorpan,  “Noie  sur  les  fouilles  de  sauvegarde  de 
Callatis,”  Pontica  7  (1974)  igi-97.  C.  Preda,  Callatis:  nec- 
ropola  romano-bimntiná  (Bucharest  ig8o).  -A.K. 

RALLIERGES,  GEORGE,  artist,  called  “the  best 
painter  in  all  Thessaly”  in  the  dedicatory  inscrip- 
tion  (1315)  of  the  Church  of  the  Anastasis  at 
Berroia  in  Macedonia.  These  frescoes  suggest 
that  Rallierges  (KaXXtépyT)ç)  was  familiar  with  the 
mosaics  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  at 


Thessalonike,  where  his  presence  is  attested  by  a 
bill  of  sale  (Chil. ,  no.84.63)  dated  9  Oct.  i322. 
The  attribution  to  Kallierges  of  frescoes  at  St. 
Nicholas  Orphanos  in  Thessalonike,  and  of  others 
on  Mt.  Athos,  is  less  secure.  Kallierges’  name  also 
occurs  in  the  title  of  an  epigram  by  Manuel  Philes 
( Carmina ,  ed.  Miller,  2:25,  epigram  1 1). 

lit.  S.  Pelekanides,  Kallierges,  holes  Thettalias  arislos  zo- 
graphos  (Athens  1973).  PLP,  no.  10367.  -A.C. 

KALLIKANTZAROI.  See  Calends. 

KALLIKLES,  NICHOLAS,  physician  and  poet; 
first  half  of  the  i2th  C.  Although  Kallikles 
(KaXXi.KXf)ç)  is  mentioned  by  several  of  his  con- 
temporaries  (Theophylartos  of  Ohrid,  Pro- 
dromos,  Gregory  Pardos),  all  we  know  of  his 
biography  is  the  report  of  Anna  Komnene  that 
Kallikles  attended  Alexios  I’s  deathbed  in  1118. 
Kallikles’  epitaph  of  John  II  was  reportedly  writ- 
ten  before  the  emperor’s  demise,  but  probably 
close  to  1 142.  Besides  panegyrics  of  rulers  (Alexios 
I,  his  wife  Irene,  John  II),  Kallikles  produced 
epigrams  praising  various  aristocrats:  he  stressed 
their  wealth  and  noble  origin,  but  eulogized  mar- 
tial  prowess  only  in  the  epitaph  of  the  sebastos 
Rogerios  (no.  19),  who  is  explicitly  said  to  have 
come  “from  the  land  of  the  Franks,”  i.e.,  Normans 
(M.  Mathieu,  Bymnlion  23  [1953]  137—40).  Kalli- 
kles’  contemporary  Prodromos  fully  developed 
the  genre  of  aristocratic  poetic  eulogy.  Some  of 
Kallikles’  epigrams  are  dedicated  to  various  arti- 
facts,  such  as  no.2  on  an  icon  of  Christ  deposited 
in  the  Pantorrator  monastery;  accordingly  some 
inscriptions  preserved  on  reliquaries  have  been 
ascribed  to  Kallikles  (E.  Voordeckers,  L.  Milis, 
Bymntion  39  [1969]  456-88).  E.  Lipsic  and  R. 
Romano  consider  Kallikles  as  the  probable  author 
of  the  Timarion. 

ed.  Carmi,  ed.  R.  Romano  (Naples  1980). 

lit.  R.  Romano,  “Sulla  poesia  di  Nicola  Callicle,”  Annali 
di  Facoltà  di  lettere  e  filosofia.  Uninersità  di  Napoli  22  (1979- 
80)  61-75.  A.  Garzya,  “Varia  philologa  XIII,"  in  Studi  in 
onore  di  Aristide  Colonna  (Perugia  1982)  1  17-22.  -A.K. 


RALLIMACHOS  AND  CHRYSORRHOE  (KaX- 
hígia^os  Kai  Xpv(roppó  17),  romance  in  2,807  un- 
rhymed  Political  verses,  written  possibly  in  the 
early  iqth  C.  by  a  nephew  of  Michael  VIII, 
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Andronikos  Palaiologos,  who  also  wrote  a  Dialogue 
agaìnst  the  Jews  (an  epigram  of  Manuel  Philes 
ascribes  to  Andronikos  a  romance  very  similar  to 
Kallimachos  and  Chrysorrhoe).  Though  his  language 
admits  a  number  of  loan  words  and  vernacular 
features,  the  author  is  well  grounded  in  learned 
rhetorical  practice  (e.g.,  the  use  of  anaphora). 
Describing  the  tribulations  besetting  a  pair  of  lov- 
ers,  Kallimachos  and  Chrysorrhoe  combines  features 
from  the  romances  of  antiquity  (particularly  from 
the  Aithiopika  of  Heliodoros)  and  those  of  the 
i2th-C.  revival  (elaborate  erphraseis  of  buildings 
and  gardens)  wíth  elements  of  folk-tale:  testing  of 
three  brothers,  a  drahon  (“ogre”),  a  witch  with  a 
magic  apple,  etc.  The  author  of  Kallimachos  and 
Chrysorrhoe  has  grafted  a  world  of  Byz.  court  cer- 
emonial  (prosrynesis,  court  attendants,  etc.)  and 
offìcial  procedures  onto  a  traditional  fairy  tale. 

ED.  Le  Roman  de  Callimaque  el  de  Chrysorrhoé,  ed.  M. 
Pichard  (Paris  1956),  with  Fr.  tr. 

lit,  Beck,  Volksliteratur  1 17—20.  H.  Hunger,  “Un  roman 
byzantin  et  son  atmosphère:  Callimaque  et  Chrysorrhoè,” 
TM  3  (1968)  405—22.  P.  Apostolopoulos,  La  langue  du  roman 
byzantin  “Callìmaque  et  Chrysorrhoé”  (Athens  1984).  A.  Alek- 
sidze,  “Kallimach  i  Chrisorroja:  problema  zanra JÖB  32.3 
(1982)  93-99-  — E.M.J.,  M.J.J. 


KALLINIKOS  (KaXXt'ptKoç,  also  Leontopolis,  Ar. 
al-Raqqah  in  modern  Syria),  Byz.  city  in  Os- 
rhoene  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates  near 
the  more  ancient  foundation  of  Nikephorion, 
which  had  declined  by  the  jth  C.  (Jones,  Cities 
22 tf).  A  well-fordfied  commercial  city  (Amm. 
Marc.  23.3.7),  Kallinikos,  together  with  Nisibis 
and  Artaxata,  became  a  legally  designated  trading 
post  with  the  Persians  ( Cod.Just .  IV  63.4).  Kalli- 
nikos  was  rebuilt  by  Leo  I  and  receẁed  his  name 
in  466.  The  city  played  an  important  part  in  the 
Persian  wars.  In  542  Chosroes  I  took  Kallinikos 
and  led  its  citizens  to  Persia,  having  razed  the  city 
walls  (Prokopios,  Wars  2.21.30-33),  which  Jusd- 
nian  I  later  rebuilt  (idem,  Buildings  2.7.17).  A  local 
tradidon  maintains  that  Empress  Theodora  erected 
a  monumental  column  there  and  rebuilt  a  Mon- 
ophysite  monastery  (Michael  I  the  Syrian, 
Chronicle  2:419—20).  On  retreat  from  their  march 
to  Ctesiphon  in  580,  Maurice  and  his  army  checked 
a  Persian  attack  at  Kallinikos  (Theoph.Simok. 
3.17.8—1 1).  The  Arabs  took  Kallinikos  in  636-37 
(Donner,  Conguests  i5of);  in  772  the  'Abbäsid 
caliph  al-Mansür  built  nearby  the  new  city  of  al- 


Rafiqah,  on  a  horseshoe-shaped  plan;  remains  of 
its  walls  still  stand. 

lit.  E.  Honigmann,  El~  3:1108-10.  F.  Sarre,  F„  Herz- 
feld,  Archäologische  Reise  in  Euphrat-und-Tigris  Gebiet,  vo[.  2 
(Berlin  1920)  349-64;  vol.  3  (Berlin  1911)  pls.  LXII1- 
LXX.  M.  aI-Khalaph,  K.  Kohlmayer,  “Untersuchungen  zu 
ar-Raqqa-Nikephorion-Callinicum,”  Damascenische  Mittei- 
lungen  2  (1985)  133-62.  -M.M.M. 

KALLINIKOS  (KaXXÍRtKoç),  traditionally  but 
probably  wrongly  (H.  Wada,  Orient  1 1  [1975]  25— 
34)  considered  the  inventor  of  Greek  fire.  Ac- 
cording  to  Theophanes  the  Confessor  (Theoph. 
354.13-17),  Kallinikos  fled  in  673/4  from  Heli- 
opolis  in  Syria  (or  perhaps  Egypt)  to  Constand- 
nople,  where  his  use  of  “sea  fire”  was  crucial  in 
defending  the  city  against  the  Arab  siege  of  674- 
78. 

lit.  J.R.  Partington,  A  History  of  Greeh  Fire  and  Gunpouider 
(Cambridge  1960)  12-14.  Stratos,  Byzantium  4:34-36. 

— P.A.H. 

KALLIPOLIS  (KaXXtiroXiç,  mod.  Gelibolu,  Gal- 
lipoli),  city  on  the  European  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Marmara  at  the  north  end  of  the  Hellespont.  Iii 
late  antiquity  it  was  a  suffragan  bishopric  of  Thra- 
cian  Herakleia.  In  324  the  caesar  Crispus  de- 
feated  the  fleet  of  Licinius  off  Kallipolis.  A  qth- 
C.  historian  (Theoph.  102.24—26)  relates  that  in 
the  5th  C.  Attila  reached  Kallìpolis  and  Sestos 
and  conquered  all  of  the  cities  and  fortresses  in 
the  area. 

Justinian  I  restored  the  walls  of  Kallipolis,  but 
little  is  known  about  the  city  thereafter  until  the 
Crusaders  began  to  use  it  as  the  starting  point  for 
their  expedidons  to  the  East  (An.Komn.  3:159.12- 
16).  The  town  was  not  large — a  i2th-C.  historian 
(Kinn.  201.21)  describes  it  as  a  coastal  polisma. 
From  the  i3th  C.  onward,  the  crossing  from  Kal- 
lipolis  to  Lampsaros  became  more  common,  re- 
placing  that  of  Abydos-Sestos.  In  1205  the  Vene- 
tians  occupied  Kallipolis,  but  in  1234/5  John  III 
Vatatzes  reconquered  the  Thracian  coast. 

In  1304  Kallipolis  served  as  the  headquarters 
of  the  Catalan  Grand  Company;  later  Kanta- 
kouzenos  found  the  town  a  convenient  base  from 
which  to  repel  “barbaric”  invasions.  In  1331/2 
Umur  Beg  led  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Kalli- 
polis.  In  1352  the  Ottomans  took  the  fortress  of 
Tzimpe,  north  of  Kallipolis,  and,  after  a  violent 
earthquake  on  2  March  1354,  captured  the  city. 
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It  was  recovered  in  1366  by  Amadeo  VI  of  Savoy 
who  restored  it  to  the  Byz.  on  17  June  1367; 
Andronikos  IV  returned  it  to  the  sultan,  however, 
on  3  Sept.  1376.  Rallipolis  was  the  major  Ottoman 
naval  base  crucial  for  their  European  operations; 
Venice  endeavored  on  several  occasions  to  cap- 
ture  it  or  to  obtain  f'ree  passage  through  the  strait, 
but  in  vain. 

lit.  Lemerle,  Aydm  68-74.  Ahrweiler,  Mer  318-25.  H. 
Inalcik,  EI 2  2:983-87.  E.  Oberhummer,  RE  10  (1919) 
1659L  -A.K. 

RALLISTHENES,  PSEUDO-.  See  Alexander 
Romance. 

RALLISTOS  I,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (June 
1350-14  Aug.  1353;  1355-63);  died  Serres  Aug. 
1363.  Rallistos  spent  his  early  career  as  a  monk 
on  Athos;  he  was  a  disciple  of  Gregory  Sinaites 
and  accompanied  him  on  journeys  to  Constanti- 
nople  and  Paroria.  In  the  1330S  he  was  a  hiero- 
monk  at  the  Athonite  skete  of  Magoula;  in  the 
1340S  he  moved  to  Iveron,  where  he  eventually 
became  hegoumenos.  Elected  patriarch  in  1350  un- 
der  John  VI  Kantakouzenos,  he  presided  over  the 
local  council  of  Constantinople  of  1351  (see  under 
Constantinople,  CouNCiLS  of),  which  reaf- 
firmed  Palamite  doctrine.  In  this  capacity  his  por- 
trait  has  been  recognized  in  two  MSS  (Spatha- 
rakis,  Portrait,  figs.  90,  92).  He  remained  loyal  to 
John  V  Palaiologos;  in  spring  1353  he  refused  to 
perform  the  coronation  of  Matthew  I  Kanta- 
kouzenos  and  withdrew  from  the  patriarchate. 
After  his  replacement  by  Philotheos  Kokkinos, 
he  joined  John  V  on  Tenedos.  When  John  V 
regained  the  throne,  Kallistos  also  resumed  his 
patriarchate.  He  died  during  a  mission  to  the 
Serbs  to  seek  military  assistance  against  the  Turks. 

Kallistos  was  a  staunch  defender  of  the  privi- 
leges  of  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople;  he 
excommunicated  the  Serbian  patriarch  ca.  1352/3 
for  being  too  independent  (V.  Mosin,  Glasnik  Srpshe 
Pravoslavne  Crkve  9  [27]  [1946]  192—206)  and  also 
forced  the  Bulgarian  patriarch  to  recognize  the 
supremacy  of  Constantinople  in  1361/2  ( RegPatr , 
fasc.  5,  no.2442).  He  wrote  a  number  of  works, 
including  Lives  of  Gregory  Sinaites  and  St.  Theo- 
dosios  of  Türnovo;  the  latter  survives  only  in  a 
Bulgarian  translation.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
homilies  (64  according  to  Gones),  among  which 


is  an  enkomion  for  Patr.  John  IV  Nesteutes.  The 
homiliary  attributed  to  Kallistos  in  Slavic  transla- 
tion  is  the  work  of  Patr.  John  IX  Agapetos  (1 1 1 1  — 
34;  D.  Gones,  Palaeobulgarica  6  [1982]  no.2,  41  — 
55;  Ù.  Milovanovic,  ZRVI  22  [1983]  149—63). 

f.d.  MM  1:295-448.  For  Iist  of  other  works,  see  Gones, 
infra. 

sourcf..  A.  Failler,  “La  déposition  du  patriarche  Callisle 
I",”  REB  31  (1973)  5-163,  with  Fr.  tr. 

ur.  RegPatr,  fasc.  5,  nos.  2311-46,  2373-2460.  PLP, 
110.10478.  1).B.  Gones,  To  syngraphikon  ergon  tou  oikoumem- 
kou  patriarchou  Ealhstou  A'  (Athens  1980).  -A.M.T.,  A.C. 

RALOJAN  (Lat.  Calojoannes)  or  Ioannitza, 
younger  brother  of  Asen  I  and  Peter;  ruler  of 
Bulgaria  (1 197-1207);  died  near  Thessalonike  Oct. 
1207.  In  1188  Kalojan  was  sent  as  a  hostage  to 
Constantinople  but  escaped  to  Tùrnovo  ca.i  190; 
after  Peter’s  assassination  he  inherited  power.  Be- 
ginning  in  1 199,  he  launched  attacks  against  Byz.; 
he  found  support  among  independent  “princes” 
such  as  Ivanko  and  Dobromir  Chrysos  as  well 
as  some  rebellious  Byz.  magnates.  Kalojan  con- 
quered  Konstantia,  Varna,  and  a  major  part  of 
Macedonia.  The  treaty  of  1202  with  Alexios  III 
confirmed  his  acquisitions.  For  support  against 
Byz.,  Kalojan  turned  to  Innocent  III  and,  in 
1 204,  the  pope’s  envoy  Leo  crowned  Kalojan  as 
king;  Kalojan,  however,  assumed  the  title  of  em- 
peror  of  Bulgaria  and  Vlachia.  The  Bulgarian 
church  accepted  Rome’s  jurisdiction  and  the  arch- 
bishop  obtained  the  title  of  primate.  The  Fourth 
Crusade  changed  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
Balkans  and  compelled  Kalojan  to  seek  an  alliance 
with  the  Greek  aristocracy  against  the  Crusaders. 
On  14  Apr.  1205  the  allies,  with  Cuman  help, 
destroyed  the  Latin  army  and  captured  Emp. 
Baldwin  of  Flanders.  To  exploit  his  success, 
Kalojan  invaded  Thrace;  after  the  death  of  Bon- 
iface  of  Montferrat,  he  besieged  Thessalonike. 
fhe  Cuman  chieftain  Manastras  murdered  Ka- 
lojan  outside  the  city.  The  Byz.  hated  Kalojan, 
who  called  himself  Rhomaiohtonos  or  “killer  of  the 
Rhomaioi,”  for  his  cruelty  in  imperial  territory 
(Akrop.  1:23.18—19).  They  gave  him  the  name  of 
Skyloioannes  (John  the  dog)  and  claimed  that  Ka- 
lojan  was  slain  by  St.  Demetrios  himself.  I.  Dujcev 
(infra  i8of),  however,  hypothesizes  that  Kalojan 
died  of  disease  (pleurisy).  His  skeleton  may  be  the 
one  found  in  the  Church  of  the  Forty  Martyrs, 
Tùrnovo,  with  a  signet  ring  inscribed  in  Cyrillic 
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“Ralojan’s  ring.”  There  is  also  a  seal  of  “Raloen” 
the  tsar  of  the  Bulgarians  (N.  Musmov,  BS  4 
[!932]  135-38)- 

lit.  Zlatarski,  Ist.  3:108-269.  I.  Dujcev,  "La  bague-sceau 
du  roi  bulgare  Kalojan,”  BS  36  (1975)  173-83.  Wolff,  Latin 
Empire,  pt.III  (1949),  188-203.  -A.K.,  C.M.B. 

RALOMODIOS  (Ka\oíLÓ6toç),  a  money-changer 
or  banker  of  Constantinople,  also  engaged  in  long- 
distance  trade  (Nik.Chon.  523^);  fl.  ca.1200.  Of- 
ficials  of  Alexios  III  arrested  Ralomodios  to  strip 
him  of  his  wealth.  Next  morning  a  riotous  crowd, 
presumably  organized  by  his  fellow  bankers,  forced 
Patr.  John  X  Kamateros  to  intercede  for  Kalo- 
modios;  he  was  released  unharmed.  -C.M.B. 

RALOPHEROS,  JOHN  LASRARIS,  rich  mer- 
chant,  landowner,  and  diplomat;  a  friend  of  De- 
metrios  Kydones;  born  between  1325  and  1330, 
died  in  Cyprus  1392.  The  connection  of  Kalo- 
pheros  (KaXó<í>£poç)  with  the  house  of  Lasraris 
is  unclear.  In  contrast  to  Kydones,  he  sided  with 
John  V  Palaiologos  during  the  Civil  War  of  1341- 
47,  but  he  later  came  into  contact  with  the  Kan- 
takouzenos  family  and  married  Maria,  daughter 
of  Matthew  I.  The  marriage  so  angered  John  V 
that  Kalopheros  was  forced  to  flee  from  Constan- 
tinople  in  1362/3.  He  had  well-established  links 
with  Western  courts  and  converted  to  Catholi- 
cism;  his  second  marriage  (1367?)  to  Maria  de 
Mimars  (died  1369/70),  the  widow  of  a  noble 
Cypriot,  John  de  Soissons,  confirmed  these  ties. 
In  concluding  the  nuptial  agreement  Kalopheros 
handed  over  to  his  wife  the  colossal  sum  of  243,567 
besants  of  Cyprus  (Jacoby,  infra.  1  g  1 )  and  received 
in  exchange  the  usufruct  of  her  estates.  Kalo- 
pheros  served  as  political  adviser  and  envoy  in 
Rome  and  Venice  and  participated  in  military 
expeditions  launched  by  the  Cypriot  king  Peter  I 
Lusignan,  but  he  was  arrested  in  Cyprus  ca.  1370 
after  Peter’s  death.  In  1371  Kalopheros  left  Cy- 
prus  and  settled  down  in  Avignon  to  serve  the 
pope.  Nevertheless  he  retained  connections  with 
Greece,  having  married  in  1372/3  Lucie  le  Maure, 
daughter  of  Erard,  seigneur  of  Arkadia;  he  trav- 
eled  several  dmes  to  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  and  Pelo- 
ponnesos  and  continued  his  correspondence  with 
Kydones.  He  acquired  first  Genoese  and  later  (in 
1388)  Venetian  citizenship;  soon  thereafter  he  left 
Venice  for  Cyprus,  where  he  died.  His  brother 


Maximos  was  protosynkellos  in  Constantinople  in 
1 365  and  hegoumenos  of  the  Diomedes  monastery 
in  1374. 

lit.  A.  Eszer,  Das  abenteuerliche  Leben  des  Jnhannes  Las- 
karis  Kalüpheros  (Wiesbaden  1969),  with  add.  and  corr.  by 
R.  Loenertz,  REB  28  (1970)  129-39  and  B.  Krekic,  Zb- 
FilozFak  (Belgrade  1974)  405-14.  Jacoby,  Société,  pt.IX 
(1968),  189-228.  PLP,  nos.  10732-33.  -A.K. 

RALOPHONIC  CHANT.  See  Teretismata. 

RALOPODIOS  (KaXoirò6toç,  lit.  “beautiful  foot” 
[Irmscher,  infra ]  or  “boot-tree”  [Aerts,  infra]),  an 
enigmatic  functionary  in  the  reign  ofjustinian  I. 
Theophanes  the  Confessor  and  the  Chronicon  Pas- 
chale  relate  the  so-called  Acta  of  Kalopodios  (“Accla- 
mations  against  KaIopodios”) — a  dialogue  in  the 
Hippodrome  between  the  imperial  mandalor  and 
the  Greens;  the  latter  describe  as  their  oppressor 
the  koubikoularios  and  spatharios  Kalopodios  “who 
is  at  the  boot-maker’s  shop  (Uangareia) .”  Both 
chroniclers  consider  this  dialogue  a  prelude  to  the 
Nika  revolt.  P.  Maas  ( BZ  21  [1912]  28—51), 
followed  by  Baldwin  ( infra ),  hypothesized,  how- 
ever,  that  the  passage  appeared  in  the  wrong 
context  in  a  source  common  to  both  chronicles 
and  should  be  related  to  a  later  episode;  A.  Ceka- 
lova  (ADSV  10  [1973]  225—28)  linked  it  with  the 
Nika  revolt.  Even  though  the  name  of  Kalopodios 
appears  in  some  contemporary  texts  (e.g.,  praipo- 
sitos  Kalopodios  in  558/9),  the  relationship  of  the 
Kalopodios  of  the  Acta  to  his  namesakes  cannot 
be  ascertained.  Kalopodios  could  be  a  pseudonym 
concealing  a  better-known  individual:  Karlin- 
Hayter  (Bymntion  43  [1973]  87C  107)  saw  Narses 
in  Kalopodios,  Aerts  recognized  John  of  Cappa- 
docia,  but  neither  hypothesis  can  be  proved. 

lit.  P.  Karlin-Hayter,  “La  forme  primitive  tles  Akta  dia 
Kalopodion,”  Texte  und  Textkritik  (Berlin  1987)  287—94  [  = 
TU  133).  W.J.  Aerts,  “Who  Was  Ka)opodios?”  Scripta  ar- 
chaeotogica  Groningana  6  (1976)  1-13.  J.  Irmscher,  “Akta 
dia  Kaìopodion,”  in  Orbis  Medmevalis:  Feslgabe  für  A.  Blaschka 
(Weimar  1970)  78-88.  B.  Baldwin,  “The  Date  of  a  Circus 
Dialogue,”  REB  39  (1981)  301-06.  -W.E.K.,  A.K. 

RALOTHETOS,  JOSEPH,  Palamite  apologist  and 
hagiographer;  died  after  1355/6.  Sometime  be- 
fore  1336  Kalothetos  (KaXó0eroç)  became  a  monk 
at  the  Athonite  monastery  of  Esphigmenou,  where 
he  met  Gregory  Palamas  and  came  under  the 
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influence  of  his  teachings.  He  Iived  later  in  Thes- 
salonike  and  Constantinople,  and  became  supe- 
rior  of  an  unspecified  monastery.  An  ardent  sup- 
porter  of  Palamas,  he  participated  in  the  local 
council  of  Constantinople  of  1341  (see  under 
Constantinople,  Councils  of)  against  Barlaam 
of  Calabria  and  wrote  numerous  treatises  de- 
fending  Palamite  doctrine.  His  nine  Antirrhetics 
were  directed  against  Gregory  Arindynos,  Patr. 
John  XIV  Kalekas,  Nikephoros  Gregoras,  and 
a  member  of  the  Gabras  family.  He  also  wrote 
vitae  of  Patr.  Athanasios  I  of  Constantinople  and 
Gregory  of  Nikomedeia  as  well  as  an  enhomìon  of 
Andrew  of  Crete.  Ralothetos  emphasized  the 
love  of  hesychia  in  these  saints  and  portrayed  them 
as  forerunners  of  Palamas  and  the  hesychastic 
movement.  His  writings  abound  with  classical  al- 
lusions;  he  even  gave  to  Barlaam  and  Akindynos 
the  names  of  characters  from  Plato’s  Republic. 

ed.  loseph  Kalothetou  Syngrammata,  ed.  D.G.  Tsames 
(Thessalonike  1980). 

lit.  PLP,  no. 10615.  -A.M.T. 


RALYMMA  (KáA.u/x/ta,  lit.  “cover”),  a  small  cloth 
used  in  the  liturgy  as  a  veil  for  covering  the 
eucharistic  elements:  the  diskokalymma  covers  the 
paten,  the  poterokalymma,  the  chalice;  halymmata 
are  also  known  as  little  aeres.  The  liturgical  func- 
tion  of  the  kalymma  and  its  association  in  liturgical 
commentaries  with  the  swaddling  clothes  and 
winding  sheets  of  Christ  determined  its  physical 
appearance.  Extant  Byz.  kalymmata,  all  gold  and 
silk  embroideries,  depict  the  Communion  of  the 
Apostles  (see  Lord’s  Supper)  and  related  themes: 
the  diskokalymmata  in  Halberstadt  (of  the  sebastos 
Alexios  Palaiologos,  ca.  1 185-951?])  and  Castell’ 
Arquato  (early  i4th  C.)  show  Christ  administering 
the  bread,  while  their  corresponding  poterokalym- 
mata  show  him  administering  the  wine.  The  Di- 
vine  Liturgy  is  shown  on  the  halymma  in  the  Be- 
naki  Museum,  Athens  (i4th  C.),  and  the  Melismos 
(see  Fraction)  on  the  Hilandar  kalymma  (i4th  C.). 
Kalymmata  are  often  recorded  in  wills  (e.g.,  that 
of  Eustathios  Boilas)  and  inventorif.s  (e.g.,  Pat- 
mos);  gold-embroidered  kalymmata  (halymmata 
chrysokladarika)  are  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  Lavra 
(Lavra  3,  no.147.10). 

ut.  Soteriou,  “Leitourgika  amphia’’  609!,  612.  Millet, 
Broderus  72-76,  pls.  154-58.  Johnstone,  Church  Embroidery 
25,  1 14-17.  -A.G. 


RAMACHA  (Ráfjtaya,  sometimes  Ramachon  or 
Kamachos,  mod.  Kemah),  a  fortress  of  the  upper 
Euphrates  about  40  km  west  of  Keltzene,  was 
important  during  the  border  wars  between  Byz. 
and  the  Arabs.  First  taken  by  the  Arabs  in  679,  it 
frequently  changed  hands  until  the  mid-gth  C., 
after  which  it  remained  Byz.  until  1071.  Accord- 
ing  to  Constantine  VII,  Kamacha  was  a  tourma  of 
Kolonf.ia  that  Leo  VI  united  with  Keltzene  to 
create  the  theme  of  Mesopotamia.  Although  Ka- 
macha  thereafter  disappears  from  secular  texts, 
it  remained  metropolis  of  a  diocese  called  Ar- 
menia  until  the  1  ìth  C.  The  site  contains  a  sizable 
castle  with  walls  of  several  undated  periods. 

lit.  Honigmann,  Ostgrenze  56L  N.  Sevgen,  Anadolu  Ka- 
lelerí  ( Ankara  1959)  212-15.  -C.F. 

KAMÀL  AL-DÎN.  See  Ibn  al-cAdîm. 

RAMARIOTES,  MATTHEW,  writer,  scribe,  and 
teacher;  born  Thessalonike,  died  Constantinople 
1490.  Kamariotes  (^a/rapiairrjç)  came  to  Con- 
stantinople  during  the  final  years  of  the  Palaio- 
logan  dynasty  and  studied  with  Gennadios  (II) 
Scholarios,  who  dedicated  to  him  a  treatise  on 
Aquinas.  His  father,  who  was  a  priest,  and  his 
brother  were  killed  during  the  Turkish  conquest 
of  the  capital.  Kamariotes  became  megas  rhetor  at 
the  patriarchal  school,  where  he  taught  philoso- 
phy  and  rhetoric.  He  wrote  a  variety  of  works, 
including  a  monody  on  the  fall  of  Constantinople 
and  the  death  of  his  father.  His  interests  included 
astronomy  (treatise  on  a  solar  eclipse,  a  commen- 
tary  on  the  treatise  of  Gregoras  on  the  astrolabe), 
hagiography  ( enkomion  of  Sts.  Basil,  Gregory  of 
Nazianzos,  and  John  Chrysostom),  and  rhetoric 
(a  summary  of  the  Progymnasmata  of  Aphthonios 
and  summary  of  Hermogenes).  He  also  attacked 
Plethon.  The  commentary  of  Kamariotes  on  the 
letters  oí  Synesios  ot  Cyrene  is  unpublished.  He 
copied  MSS  of  Aristotle,  Proklos,  Hermes  Tris- 
megistos,  and  the  tìatrachomyomachia  (C.  Astruc, 
Scriptorium  10  [1956]  100-02  and  H.  Saffrey, 
Scriptorium  14  [1960]  340—44). 

ed.  Monody — PG  160: 1060-69.  Enhomion — ed.  K.I.  Dy- 
obouniotes,  EEBS  10  (1933)  57-71-  Rhetorical  works — 
RhetGr,  ed.  Walz,  1:121—26;  6:601—44.  Matthaei  Camariotae 
Orationes  II  in  Plethonem,  ed.  H.S.  Reimarus  (Leiden  1721), 
with  add.  by  C.  Astruc,  Scríptoríum  g  (1955)  246—62.  K. 
Mamone,  “Anekdotos  logos  Matthaiou  Kamariotou  peri 
Poimantikes,”  Peloponnesiaka  16  (1985/6)  261-72. 
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lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:88;  2:249,  n.31.  Beck,  Kirche  772IT. 
PLP,  no.  10776.  A.  Biedl,  “Matthaeus  Camariotes,”  BZ  35 
( 1 935)  337-39-  -A.M.T. 


RAMATEROS  (Kafj.aT7)póç,  fem.  Kap.arr)pá; 
etym.  “hard-working,”  perhaps  “a  laboring  ox”), 
a  family  of  Constantinopolitan  functionaries  known 
from  the  gth  C.,  when  the  spatharokandidatos  Pe- 
tronas  Ramateros  supervised  construction  of  the 
stronghold  of  Sarkel  (ca.833).  His  identificadon 
with  Petronas,  the  empress  Theodora’s  brother, 
cannot  be  assumed.  The  ìoth-  and  nth-C.  Ka- 
materoi  were  predominantly  judges  and  fiscal  of- 
ficials.  The  rise  of  the  Ramateroi  begins  with 
Gregory,  who,  according  to  Niketas  Choniates 
(Nik.Chon.  9.16-22),  was  not  of  a  noble  or  rich 
family  but  accumulated  his  wealth  as  a  provinciaI 
tax  collector.  In  1094  he  served  Alexios  I  Kom- 
nenos  as  secretary;  later  he  was  logothetes  ton  se- 
hreton.  He  married  Irene  Doukaina,  a  relative  of 
the  Komnenoi.  T]ie  i2th-C.  Kamateroi  occupied 
topmost  positions:  John  the  sebastos  and  logothetes 
tou  dromou  was  Manuel  I’s  favorite  ca.  1158;  An- 
dronikos  the  sebastos  was  eparch  and  droungarios 
tes  viglas  at  least  until  1176;  his  son  Basil — logo- 
thetes  tou  dromou  during  Isaac  II’s  reign — was  stíll 
influential  at  the  court  of  Theodore  I  Laskaris; 
Basil’s  sister  Euphrosyne  Douraina  Kamatera 
married  Alexios  III.  Some  Kamateroi  were  high 
ecclesiastical  officials:  Basil,  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople  (1 183—86);  John  X  Kamateros,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  (1 198—1206);  John,  archbishop 
of  Bulgaria  after  1183.  Several  were  literati:  the 
above-mentioned  sebastos  Andronikos  was  a  theo- 
logian  who  wrote  Hiera  Hoplotheke  (Sacred  Pano- 
ply),  a  refutation  of  heresies;  John  Kamateros 
(same  as  the  patriarch  of  Bulgaria?)  wrote  astro- 
nomical  treatises  (see  Kamateros,  John);  another 
John  was  a  rhetorician  at  Isaac  II’s  court.  Many 
Kamateroi  were  literary  patrons.  An  inscription 
mendons  a  certain  Nikos  (i2th  C.  or  later)  as  the 
founder  of  the  monastery  Tao-Pentele  near  Ath- 
ens.  Although  loyal  to  the  Komnenian  dynasty, 
the  Kamateroi  became  staunch  supporters  of  An- 
dronikos  I.  From  the  i3th  C.  onward,  the  Ka- 
materoi  played  no  polidcal  role. 

lit.  V.  Laurent,  “Un  sceau  inédit  du  protonotaire  Basile 
Ramatéros,”  Byzantion  6  (igÿi)  253—72.  G.  StadtmiiIIer, 
“Zur  Geschichte  der  Familie  Ramateros,”  BZ  34  (1934) 
352-58.  Polemis,  Doukai  125—33.  PUP,  nos.  10787-99. 
Winkelmann,  Quellemtudien  1876  -A.K. 


RAMATEROS,  JOHN,  mid-i2th-C.  author  of  two 
astrological  works  in  verse,  dedicated  to  Manuel 
I:  On  the  Zodiac  and  Inlroduction  to  Aslronomy.  Al- 
though  using  primarily  ancient  sources  (Hephais- 
tion,  John  Lydos,  and  others),  Kamateros  in- 
cludes  some  contemporary  allusions,  such  as  “a 
child  of  Branas”  (S.G.  Mercati,  BZ  26  [1926]  286f), 
the  sultan,  and  Saracens.  His  predictions  often 
refer  to  catastrophic  events  such  as  civil  wars, 
enemy  invasions,  wine  shortages,  low  water  levels 
in  rivers,  the  fall  of  the  powerful,  famine,  locusts. 
When  prophesying  good  fortune,  he  emphasizes 
grants  of  htemata  (possessions),  and  esp.  the  career 
of  a  foreigner  (ek  tes  apodemias)  who  will  become 
famous  and  rich,  receive  imperial  donadons,  marry 
a  well-to-do  woman,  and  find  hoards  (Weigl,  infra 
32.941—45).  Kamateros’s  first  book  was  produced 
for  a  classically  oriented  audience,  the  second  is 
written  in  political  verse  and  contains  vernac- 
ular  expressions. 

Identifying  Kamateros  is  difficult,  since  the  name 
is  quite  common.  Usually  he  is  understood  to  be 
the  kanikleios  John  Kamateros  who  became  arch- 
bishop  of  Bulgaria  ca.i  183.  V.  Laurent  (Byzantion 
6  [1931]  266f)  identified  him  also  with  the  rhe- 
torician  John  Kamateros  who  addressed  an  em- 
peror  in  a  speech,  probably  in  1186.  The  latter 
includes  a  very  important  description  of  imperìal 
imagery  and  its  ideological  significance  (Regel, 
Fontes  244.21—245.10). 

ED.  Peri  zodiakou  kyklou ,  ed.  E.  Miller,  Nolices  et  extraits 
des  MSS.  de  la  Bibliolhèque  Nationale  23.2  (1872)  40-112; 
corr.  M.  áangin,  IzvAN  SSSR 6  (1927),  no.5-6,  425—32. 
Eisagoge  astronomias,  ed.  L.  Weigl  (Leíp/ig-Berlin  1908). 

lit.  L.  W'eigl,  Studien  zu  dem  unedierten  astrologischen  Lehr- 
gedicht  des  Johannes  Kamateros  (Würzburg  1902).  Browning, 
“Patriarchal  School”  197E  Darrouzès,  Tomikès  46L 

-A.K. 

KAMELAUKION.  See  Crown. 

RAMINIATES,  JOHN,  author  of  the  Capture  of 
Thessalonike,  a  descriptíon  of  the  Arab  siege  of  the 
city  in  904.  Kaminiates  (Ra/a-iPiárTjç)  claims  to 
have  been  a  cleric  and  kouboukleisios  in  Thessalo- 
nike  and  an  eyewitness  of  the  Arab  attack.  The 
book,  preserved  only  in  late  MSS  (i5th-i6th  C.), 
consists  of  two  sections:  one  on  the  cit.y  and  its 
trade  (R.  Nasledova,  VizVrem  8  [1956]  61—84)  as 
well  as  the  Slavic  tribes  in  its  vicinity  (R.  Nasle- 
dova,  VizVrem  11  [1956]  82—97)  and  one  on  the 
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Arab  attack.  Vivid  details  and  ironic  presentatìon 
of  his  own  behavior  make  Raminiates’  work  unique 
among  the  literary  compositions  of  the  ìoth  C. 
(V.  Christides,  BZ  74  [1981]  7—10).  Moreover, 
various  inconsistencies  in  realia  and  chronology 
make  Raminiates’  authenticity  suspect:  perhaps 
the  Capture  of  Thessalonike  was  composed  in  the 
1 5th  C.,  on  the  eve  of  the  Turkish  capture  of  the 
city,  or  immediately  after  the  Turks  sacked  it  in 
1430  when  interest  in  the  events  of  904  must  have 
been  revived. 

ed.  De  expugnatwne  Thessalonicae,  ed.  G.  Böhlig  (Berlin 
1973).  Germ.  tr.  G.  Böhlig,  Die  Einnahme  Thessalonikes  durch 
die  Araber  im  Jahre  904  (Graz-Vienna-CoIogne  1975).  Russ. 
tr.  S.  PoIjakova  and  I.  Felenkovskaja  in  Dve  vìzantijskie 
chronih  X  vekn  (Moscow  1959)  159-210,  wilh  articles  by 
R.  Nasledova  and  S.  Poljakova. 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:357-59.  A.  Kazhdan,  “Some  Ques- 
tions  Addressed  to  the  Scholars  Who  Believe  in  the  Au- 
thenticity  of  Raminiates’  ‘Capture  of  Thessalonica,'  ”  BZ  7 1 
(1978)  301-14.  G.  Tsaras,  loannou  Kamenialou  sten  alose  les 
Thessalonikes  (Thessalonike  1987)  11-30.  -A.K. 

RAMISION.  See  Tunic. 


RAMOULIANAI  (Ka/uoDÂiai'aí),  bishopric  in 
Cappadocia  ( Notitiae  CP  1.77);  according  to  Ked- 
renos  (Cedr.  1:685.2)  a  village  in  Cappadocia.  A 
legend  known  from  Zacharias  of  Mytilene  and 
a  sermon  of  pseudo-Gregory  of  Nyssa  (probably 
ca. 600-750)  describes  the  appearance  of  an 
acheiropoietos  image  of  Christ  in  Kamoulianai. 
Zacharias  says  that  it  was  found  (at  an  unspecified 
date)  floating  in  a  fountain  by  a  pagan  woman 
named  Hypatia;  pseudo-Gregory  reports  that 
Christ  himself,  accompanied  by  all  the  heavenly 
powers,  appeared  to  Bassa-Aquilina,  wife  of  the 
toparches  of  Kamoulianai  (in  the  reign  of  Diocle- 
tian),  washed  and  dried  his  face,  and  disappeared, 
leaving  behind  his  image  on  a  towel.  Zacharias 
refers  to  two  acheiropoietoi  copies  of  the  image — 
one  in  Caesarea  of  Cappadocia,  another  in  the 
village  of  Dioboulion,  near  Amaseia;  in  contrast, 
pseudo-Gregory  relates  that  the  image  was  trans- 
ferred  from  Kamoulianai  to  Caesarea  under 
Theodosios  I. 

Kedrenos  states  that  in  574  the  image  was 
brought  from  Kamoulianai  to  Constantinople. 
Probably  during  the  reign  of  Herakleios  there 
appeared  in  Constantinople  another  acheiropoietos 
that  had  been  brought  from  Melitene:  according 


to  a  later  legend,  it  was  given  to  a  widow,  the 
patrikia  Maria.  One  of  these  acheiropoietoi  served 
as  the  imperial  palladium  and  was  carried  into 
battle  against  the  Persians  by  the  generals  Philip- 
pikos  and  Priskos. 

source  and  lit.  Dobschütz,  Christusbilder  40—60,  123*— 
34*,  3**-28**.  Belting,  Btld  und  Kult  66-69.  -A.K. 

RAMPAGIA.  See  Footwear. 

KAMYTZES  (Kaq.úr^i7ç),  a  family  name  of  un- 
clear  etymology:  N.  Bees  ( EkklPhar  3  (1909]  234O 
derived  the  name  from  Gr.  kammyo,  “close  the 
eyes,”  but  it  could  also  be  of  Turkish  origin.  P. 
Gautier  considered  Kamyres,  an  envoy  of  the 
Seljuk  sultan  Suleyman  to  Alexios  I  in  1083,  as  a 
founder  of  the  family  ( REB  27  [1969]  256,  and 
with  a  slight  change  in  his  “Blachernes”  259).  The 
first  incontestable  Kamytzes  (according  to  Gau- 
tier,  either  Kamyres  himself  or  his  son  or  nephew) 
was  Eustathios,  chartoularios  of  the  stables  in  1094 
and  later  doux  of  Nicaea.  Theodore  Prodromos 
dedicated  an  epitaph  to  Constantine  Kamytzes, 
whose  wife  was  Maria  Komnene,  daughter  of 
Constantine  Angelos  and  granddaughter  of  Al- 
exios  I.  Manuel  the  protostrator,  Maria’s  son,  was  a 
cousin  of  Isaac  II  and  Alexios  III;  Andronikos  I’s 
general,  Manuel  eventually  supported  Isaac  II 
with  lavish  donations  and  fought  against  Alexios 
Branas.  In  1199  he  was  captured  by  1vanko; 
rather  than  ransom  Manuel,  Alexios  III  used  this 
opportunity  to  confiscate  his  wealth.  Ransomed 
by  Dobromir  Chrysos,  Manuel  joined  his  revolt 
against  the  emperor.  The  Partitio  Romaniae 
mentioned  the  estates  of  the  Kamytzai,  who  were 
among  the  four  greatest  landowners.  Pachymeres 
(Pachym.,  ed.  Failler,  1:93.12)  included  the  Ka- 
mytzai  in  his  list  of  the  noblest  families  of  the 
1 3th  C.,  but  no  Kamytzes  is  known  to  have  heid 
a  high  post  at  this  time  except  for  George  Kam- 
mytzoboukes,  doux  of  the  Thrakesian  theme  in 
1 241 .  A  Hilandar  inventory  (A.  Soloviev,  SemKond 
10  [1938]  32)  mentions  an  enigmatic  Kamytzes 
Komnenos  (dates  unknown). 

The  name  was  still  in  use  in  the  1461—  i5th  C., 
but  not  in  an  aristocratic  milieu:  a  certain  Kam- 
mytzes  illegally  received  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  after  the  death  of  a  megas  oikonomos  of 
Docheiariou;  supposedly  he  was  a  citizen  of  Thes- 
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salonike  ca.  1361  (Docheiar.,  no.34).  Manuel  Ka- 
mytzes  was  a  priest  in  1394. 

lit.  PLP,  nos.  10817,  10846,  10849—51.  A.G.C.  Sav- 
vides,  “To  kínema  tou  Manouel  Kam[m]ytze-Kamytse  ste 
BD  Makedonia  kai  ste  Thessalia  stis  arches  tou  13OU  ai.,” 
Thessaliko  Hemerologio  12  (Larissa  1987)  145-57.  Seibt,  Blei- 
siegel  313L  -A.K. 

KANABOUTZES,  JOHN,  i5th-C.  writer.  Kana- 
boutzes  (Kavaf3ovTÍ,T)<;)  was  a  teacher  and  corre- 
sponded  with  John  Eugeniros.  In  1446  he  guided 
Cyriacus  of  Ancona  around  Palaia  Phokaia.  He 
is  best  known  for  a  commentary  on  Dionysios  of 
Halicarnassus  dedicated  to  Palamede  Gattilusio, 
lord  of  Ainos  and  Samothrace  (1431—55),  and  his 
brother  Dorino,  lord  of  Mytilene.  Kanaboutzes 
emphasized  the  role  played  by  Samothrace  in  the 
foundation  of  ancient  Rome.  He  also  compiled  a 
table  of  the  length  of  days  throughout  the  year, 
calculated  for  the  latitude  of  Palaia  Phokaia  (A. 
Diller,  Byzantion  42  [1972]  257O. 

ed.  Joannis  Canabutiae  magistri  ad  principem  Aem  et  Sa- 
mothraces  in  Dionysium  Halicamasensem  commentarius,  ed.  M. 
Lehnerdt  (Leipzig  1890). 

lit.  A.  Diller,  “Joannes  Canabutzes,"  Byiantion  40  (1970) 
271-75.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:537.  PLP,  no. 10871.  -A.M.T. 

RANANOS,  JOHN,  known  only  as  the  author  of 
a  vivid  eyewitness  account  of  the  siege  of  Con- 
stantinople  in  1422  by  the  sultan  Murad  II.  Ka- 
nanos  (Rätaẃ)  begins  with  conventional  apolo- 
gies  for  his  inadequate  education  and  the 
defìciencies  of  his  style;  he  notes  that  his  narrative 
is  not  for  scholars,  but  for  ordinary  people  like 
himself.  Indeed  for  the  most  part  his  account  is 
couched  in  simple  and  colloquial  language,  in- 
cluding  a  number  of  Western  military  terms.  Ka- 
nanos  provides  a  precise  chronology  of  the  assault 
as  well  as  detailed  descriptions  of  Ottoman  tech- 
niques  of  siegecraft  and  Byz.  methods  of  defense. 
He  attributes  to  the  intervention  of  the  Virgin  the 
failure  of  the  major  assault  launched  on  24  Aug., 
and  claims  that  even  the  Turks  saw  her  defending 
the  ramparts. 

ed.  Johannis  Canani  De  Constantinopolis  obsidione,  ed.  E. 
Pinto  (Naples  ig68),  with  Ital.  tr.  (2nd  ed.  Messina  1977). 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  1 .482-84.  PLP,  no.  10891 .  -A.M.T. 


RANANOS,  LASRARIS,  i5th-C.  Byz.  traveler 
who  left  a  very  brief  vernacular  account  of  his 


journey  to  northern  Europe.  The  three  pages 
preserved  in  a  i6th-C.  MS  (Vienna,  ÖNB,  hist. 
gr.  1  13,  fols.  I74r-i75r)  may  be  a  fragment  of  a 
larger  work.  Kananos’s  trip  probably  took  place 
in  1438/9,  and  may  have  had  some  connection 
with  the  Council  of  Ferrara-Florence.  His  par- 
ticular  interest  in  the  silver  coinage  of  Stockholm 
and  the  alleged  barter  economy  of  Bergen  sug- 
gests  that  he  may  also  have  been  a  merchant. 

Kananos  traveled  to  major  Baltic  seaports,  such 
as  Danzig,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  and  Bergen, 
where  he  noted  the  continual  daylight  in  summer. 
He  also  visited  Livonia  and  L.atvia.  From  England 
he  sailed  to  Iceland,  which  he  described  as  the 
“island  of  fish-eaters,”  and  suggested  that  it  should 
be  identified  with  Ptolemy’s  land  of  Thule. 

ed.  Smärre  byzanliniska  skrifler  utgifna  och  kommenterade , 
ed.  V.  Lundström,  no.i  (Uppsala-Leipzig  igo2)  14-17. 
Germ.  tr.  F.  Crabler,  Europa  in  XV.  Jahrhundert  von  Byrnn- 
linem  gesehen  (Graz-Vienna-Cologne  1954)  101-05. 

lit.  PLP,  no.  10892.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:519.  -A.M.T. 

RANDIDATOS  (NaiŵSâToç,  from  Lat.  candidus, 
“white”),  a  dignity.  In  the  late  Roman  Empire 
the  term  denoted  a  member  of  a  unit  of  irnperial 
bodyguards  who  wore  white  uniforms — candida 
turba,  a  white  band,  as  Corippus  describes  it  ( In 
Praise  of  Justin  3.161).  The  Chronicon  Paschale 
attributes  the  origin  of  the  term  to  Gordian  III 
(238—44),  but  the  first  reliable  mention  comes 
from  350  (O.  Seeck,  RE  3  [1899]  1468).  Justinian 
I  began  his  career  as  a  kandidatos.  Patr.  Nikepho- 
ros  I  (Nikeph.  8.3)  spoke  of  kandidatos  as  a  dignity 
(axia),  and  in  the  Kletorologion  of  Philotheos  kan- 
didatos  occupies  the  place  below  the  strator.  On 
seals  the  title  of  kandidatos  is  usually  connected 
with  subaltern  offices  both  in  the  army  and  in  the 
civil  service.  The  title  disappeared,  according  to 
Oikonomides  (Listes  298),  after  the  mid-iith  C.; 
the  title  spatharokandidatos  continued  in  use 
up  to  the  1 2th  C. 

lit.  GuiDand,  Titres,  pt.II  (1966),  210-25.  Seibt,  Bleisie- 
gel  240-42.  M.  Whitby,  “On  the  Omission  of  a  Ceremony 
in  Mid-Sixth  Century  Constantinople,”  Hisloria  36  (1987) 
463-68.  -A.K. 

RANDIDOS  (RánSrSoç),  secretary  (hypographeus) 
to  some  leading  Isaurians,  historian;  born  Isauria 
“Tracheia,”  fl.  5th— 6th  C.  He  composed  a  History 
in  three  books  of  the  period  457—91,  of  which 
only  a  summary  by  Photios  (Bibl.,  cod.79)  is  pre- 
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served.  It  stressed  Eastern  events  but  no  doubt 
contained  an  account  of  the  expedition  of  468 
against  the  Vandals  mentioned  by  the  Souda.  As 
is  to  be  expected,  Randidos  provides  useful  infor- 
mation  on  the  Isaurian  emperor  Zeno  (E.W. 
Brooks,  EHR  8  [1893]  209-38).  He  emphasized 
intrigues  and  conspiracies  at  court.  Some  scholars 
assign  to  Randidos  a  number  of  fragments  in  the 
Souda  that  are  anonymous  or  credited  to  Mal- 
chos  of  Philadelphia.  Photios  lambasts  Kandi- 
dos’s  style  for  its  linguistic  and  syntactical  inno- 
vations,  its  complex  sentences,  wild  etymologies, 
and  overall  harshness  and  dissonance  but  ap- 
proves  of  his  orthodox  defense  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon. 

ed.  Blockley,  Historians  1:71—74,  2:464-73,  with  Eng. 
tr.  Dindorf,  HistGr  1:441-45. 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:285.  B.  Baldwin,  “Malchus  of  Phil- 
adelphia,”  DOP  31  (1977)89-107.  -B.B. 

KANIKLEIOS  (KavÍKXeioç),  also  epi  tou  kanikleiou 
or  chartoularios  tou  kanikleiou,  one  of  the  emperor’s 
private  secretaries;  the  post  is  known  from  the 
9th  C.  onward.  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius  (see 
Dölger,  infra  50)  defines  praepositus  caniculi  as  war- 
den  of  the  imperial  inkstand  with  purple  ink.  This 
seemingly  menial  duty  gave  the  kanikleios  the  op- 
portunity  to  intervene  in  the  formulation  of  im- 
perial  chrysobulls  and  in  actual  decisions. 
Therefore  the  position  was  often  held  by  impor- 
tant  officials.  Under  Michael  III,  Theortistos 
was  kanikleios  and  logothetes  tou  dromou;  Nikephoros 
Ouranos  held  the  post  of  kanikleios  in  the  ìoth 
C.,  as  did  Theodore  Styppeiotes  under  Manuel 
I;  Styppeiotes  was  a  very  influential  official  (O. 
Rresten,  JÖB  27  [1978]  49—103).  The  kanikleios 
Nikephoros  Choumnos  was  characterized  by 
Gregoras  (Greg.  1:241.1—5)  as  mesazon.  The  last 
known  kanikleios  was  Alexios  Tzamplakon  ca.  1438. 
It  is  generally  assumed  (Bury,  Adm.  System  117) 
that  the  kanikleios  had  no  staff;  Rresten  (figf), 
however,  notes  that  in  the  1 2th  C.  Michael  Glykas 
served  as  grammatikos  of  the  kanikleios. 

lit.  Dölger,  Diplomaŵ  50-65.  M.  Nystazopoulou,  “Ho 
epi  tou  kanikleiou  kai  he  ephoreia  tes  en  Patmo  mones,” 
Symmeikta  1  (1966)  76-94.  -A.K. 

KANISKION  (koívÍ(jklov,  “small  basket”),  a  “vol- 
untary”  donation  by  paroihoi  to  their  lord,  esp. 
to  a  monastic  institution.  Some  iith-C.  docu- 


ments  identify  a  kaniskion  as  a  round  loaf  of  bread, 
a  half-measure  of  wine,  and  a  modios  of  barley 
(Pantel.,  no.3.31,  cf.  Esphig.,  no.5.32).  By  the  late 
i3th  C.,  Christmas,  the  day  before  Lent,  and 
Easter  were  the  recognized  times  of  giving  kaniskia 
(Esphig.,  no.7.9).  Ostrogorsky  suggests  that  by  this 
time  kaniskion  could  be  transformed  into  a  pay- 
ment  in  cash. 

In  ecclesiastical  usage  kaniskia  were  the  various 
donations  of  money,  grain,  wax,  and  other  items 
offered  by  the  faithful  on  specific  occasions  such 
as  requiems  and  festival  days  (Balsamon,  PG 
137:41^).  These  optional  gifts  had  also  become 
obligatory.  The  gift  mentioned  in  a  lost  typikon  of 
Constantine  IX  (Reg  1,  no.923)  should  probably 
be  identified  with  kaniskion:  on  the  occasion  of 
their  wedding,  the  groom  had  to  pay  the  bishop 
one  nomisma,  and  the  bride  had  to  give  1  2  pecheis 
or  cubits  (see  Pechys)  of  cloth.  Kaniskion  differed 
markedly  from  the  general  binding  tax  known  as 
kanonikon. 

lit.  Ostrogorsky,  Féodalité  359-60.  E.  Herman,  “Das 
bischöfliche  Abgabenwesen  im  Patriarchat  von  Ronstanti- 
nopel  vom  XL  bis  7.ur  Mitte  des  XIX.  Jahrhunderts,”  OrChrP 

5  ( '939)  460-63.  -A.P. 

KANKELLARIOS  (KayK£ÀÀápu>ç,  from  Lat.  can- 
cellarius),  a  late  Roman  official,  the  assistant  of  a 
praetorian  prefect.  In  existence  probably  from 
ca.400  onward,  by  the  6th  C.  kankellarioi  became 
the  most  influential  officials  in  the  prefect’s  bu- 
reau  (O.  Seeck,  RE  3  [1899]  1456-59).  In  the 
Kletorologion  of  Philotheos  the  kankellarioi  as  well 
as  the  protokankellarioi  fulfill  modest  secretarial 
functions  in  various  central  departments — those 
of  the  eparch  of  the  city  and  quaestor,  in  the 
genihon  and  sakellion.  According  to  the  De  ceremoni- 
is,  kankellarioi  used  to  recite  Latin  chants  during 
the  emperor’s  procession  to  Hagia  Sophia;  Bury 
(Adm.  System  77)  suggests  that  this  was  because  of 
their  familiarity  with  Latin.  The  seals  of  kankellari- 
oi  are  dated  to  the  6th-8th  C.,  while  in  the  gth- 
1 1  th  C.  protokankellarioi  and  basilikoi  kankellarioi  are 
known.  A  i2th-C.  historian  (Nik.Chon.  200.88— 
201.89)  considered  kankellarios  a  Western  term 
and  equated  it  with  the  Greek  logothetes. 
lit.  Laurent,  Corpus  2:648— 51.  -A.K. 

KANNABOS,  NICHOLAS,  emperor  for  a  few 
days  in  1204.  Chosen  emperor  by  the  populace 
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of  Constandnople  ca.27  Jan.  1204,  while  Alexios 
IV  ruled  at  Blachernai,  Rannabos  (Kavva/3ó<;) — 
an  intelligent  and  warlilte  youth,  says  Niketas 
Choniates — held  Hagia  Sophia.  After  the  fall  of 
Alexios  IV,  popular  favor  swung  to  Alexios  V. 
Around  2/3  Feb.,  the  latter’s  troops  seized  and 
imprisoned  Rannabos.  -C.M.B. 


KANON  (Kavá)v),  a  term  with  several  meanings 
in  Byz.  Greek. 

Hymnographic  Term.  The  kanon  was  a  set  of 
verse  paraphrases  that  during  the  8th  C.  gradu- 
ally  replaced  the  nine  biblical  canticles  previously 
chanted  during  the  orthros;  at  the  same  time 
the  kanon  ousted  the  kontakion  from  its  domi- 
nant  position  in  that  service.  A  kanon  is  theoreti- 
cally  made  up  of  nine  odes  (or  more  usually  eight, 
since  the  second  ode  is  used  only  during  Lent), 
each  providing  a  poetic  variation  and  meditation 
on  the  theme  of  the  equivalent  canticle  (e.g.,  ode 
1  reflects  on  Moses’  song  of  thanksgiving,  Ex 
15:1  —  19;  ode  9,  the  Theotokion,  reflects  on  the 
Theotokos’s  hymn  of  praise  [the  Magnificat]  in 
Lk  1  ^46— 55,  68—79).  Each  ode  is  made  up  of  an 
heirmos  (see  Heirmologion)  and  several  addi- 
tional  stanzas  (troparia)  that  follow  the  melody 
and  rhythmic  pattern  of  the  heirmos;  a  dífferent 
heirmos  is  used  for  each  ode.  The  odes  are  often 
linked  together  by  an  acrostic  relevant  to  the 
day  on  which  the  kanon  was  to  be  sung.  The  kanon 
was  sung  in  three  sections  (odes  1—3,  4-6,  7—9) 
with  additional  hymns,  including  the  abbreviated 
kontakion,  between  the  sections.  Why  the  kanon 
with  its  elaborate  and  varied  musical  settings  should 
have  replaced  the  more  straightforward  kontakion 
is  still  not  clear.  Although  Andrew  of  Crete  (died 
740)  is  often  considered  the  originator  of  this 
form,  several  kanones  can  be  attributed  to  Patr. 
Germanos  I,  an  older  contemporary.  Other  no- 
table  writers  of  kanones  include  John  of  Damas- 
cus,  author  of  the  Easter  Kanon;  Kosmas  the 
Hymnographer;  and  Joseph  the  Hymnogra- 
pher.  Kanones  continued  to  be  written  until  the 
last  years  of  Constantinople. 

ED.  W.  Christ,  M.  Paranikas,  Anthologia  Graeca  Carminum 
Christianorum  (Leipzig  1871;  rp.  1963).  G.  Schirò,  Armlecla 
Hymnica  Graeca  e  codicibus  eruta  Italiae  inferioris,  13  vo!s. 
(Rome  1966-83). 

lit.  Wellesz,  Mustc  198—239.  Szövérffy,  Hymnography  2:1  — 
230.  -E.M.J. 


Fiscal  Term.  This  type  of  kanon  (8r)fxócno<; 
Kapcóv,  8r)/xócn,ov)  was  the  basic  tax  on  land  and 
on  those  who  cultivated  it  (see  Demosios).  In 
order  to  calculate  the  kanon,  officials  first  estab- 
lished  the  theoretical  “value”  of  the  land  or  person 
to  be  taxed  and  then  determined  the  hanon,  which 
was  1/24  (4.166  percent)  of  the  value.  Thus  one 
gold  nomisma  was  the  demosion  of  24  modioi  of 
land  of  first  quality,  or  of  48  of  second  quality,  or 
of  one  farmer  owning  a  pair  of  oxen,  a  zeuga- 
ratos  (Schilbach,  Met.  Q_uellen  59.22-60.7).  To 
the  kanon  were  added  the  appropriate  parako- 
louthemata  and  thus  was  calculated  the  final 
amount  of  the  tax  (arithmion)  to  be  paid  in  CHA- 
ragma.  One-twelfth  of  the  normal  tax  (libellikon 
demosion)  was  claimed  for  lands  that,  having  been 
abandoned  for  30  years,  had  become  the  property 
of  the  state  (klasma)  and  were  sold  for  develop- 
ment.  Exemption  from  this  basic  tax  was  granted 
very  rarely  and  only  through  a  special  procedure 
(involving  the  inscription  of  a  special  entry  in  the 
fiscal  records,  sometimes  done  with  the  red  ink 
reserved  to  the  emperor).  In  the  i4th  C.  the  basic 
tax  on  land  (telos)  was  calculated  at  a  flat  rate  of 
1  hyperpyron  for  50  modioi  of  land  (regardless  of 
its  quality,  except  for  extreme  cases)  or  for  6 
modioi  of  vines  (Lemnos,  15Ẃ  C.).  Between  1404 
and  1415  the  telos  was  replaced  in  Chalkidike  by 
the  burdensome  harac,  a  tax  that  survived  in  the 
region  from  the  earlier  Ottoman  occupation  (Oi- 
konomides,  “Ottoman  Influence”  1-24). 

(For  kanon  as  a  type  of  law,  see  Canon  Law  and 
Canons.) 

lit.  Dölger,  Beiträge  54-57.  Svoronos,  Cadastre  81—91. 
J.  Lefort,  “Fiscalité”  315-52.  K.  Chvostova,  Koliíestvennyj 
podchod  v  srednevekovoj  social’noekonomiceskoj  istorii  (Moscow 
1980)  93-164.  -N.O. 


KANONIKON  (KavovLKÓv),  an  ecclesiastical  tax 
first  mentioned  in  the  1  ìth  C.,  levied  annually  on 
all  laity  in  the  diocese  for  the  bishop’s  mainte- 
nance.  Under  Alexios  I  the  amount  of  produce 
and  money  due  from  each  village  was  determined 
by  the  number  of  hearths  in  it  (Reg  1,  no.  1127). 
Although  the  tax  due  was  precisely  defined  by 
imperial  legislation,  it  was  not  always  possible  to 
collect  it,  as  Balsamon  indicates  (PG  138:10050). 
Resistance  to  the  tax  (in  addition  to  hard  times  or 
famine)  may  have  been  the  reason;  for  until  then 
such  tributes  from  the  faithful — essentially  the 
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offering  of  the  first  fruits — were  largely  volun- 
tary.  Frevious  imperial  and  canonical  legislation 
had  emphasized  the  spontaneous,  noncompulsory 
nature  of  such  contributions.  The  kanonikon  was 
also  imposed  on  priests  (the  levy  was  one  nomisma 
annually)  and  eventually  on  all  monasteries  except 
stauropegiac  foundations  ( RegPatr ,  fasc.  3,  nos. 
1179,  1180,  1185).  A  consecration  tax  was  a  fur- 
ther  source  of  episcopal  revenue;  in  the  nth  C. 
a  precise  scale  of  tariffs  for  each  ordination  was 
established  ( RegPatr ,  fasc.  2,  no.851). 

lit.  E.  Herman,  “Das  bischöfliche  Abgabenwesen  im 
Patriarchat  von  Konstantinopel  vom  XI.  bis  zur  Mitte  des 
XIX.  Jahrhunderts,”  OrChrP  5  (1939)  434-513.  -A.P. 

KANSTRESIOS.  See  Rastresios. 

KANTAKOUZENOS  f  Rat'TONou^Tjeós,  fem.  Kao- 
TaKov(r)vr)),  a  noble  lineage  whose  name  derived 
from  the  toponym  Kouzenas  near  Smyrna.  The 
first  known  Kantakouzenos  was  Alexios  I’s  gen- 
eral  who  campaigned  against  the  Cumans  in  1094. 
The  I2th-C.  Kantakouzenoi  were  predominantly 


military  commanders  endowed  with  high  titles 
such  as  sebastos  (John,  killed  at  Myriokephalon, 
1  176;  Andronikos,  doux  of  Mylassa  and  Mela- 
noudion  ca.1175)  and  caesar  (John,  married  to 
Isaac  II’s  sister  Irene).  None  is  known  as  a  civil 
servant  or  church  official.  The  Partitio  Romani- 
ae  names  the  Kantakouzenoi  among  the  greatest 
landowners.  They  flourished  again  after  1250: 
Michael,  megas  konostaulos  (died  1264),  was  Mi- 
chael  VIII’s  general;  the  sebastokratorissa  Irene 
Kantakouzene  married  Constantine,  the  emperor 
Michael’s  younger  brother;  another  Kantakou- 
zenos  served  as  governor  of  the  Peloponnesos 
ca.  1 286-94.  His  son  became  Emp.  John  VI.  John’s 
son  Matthew  (I)  was  also  proclaimed  emperor; 
Manuel  Kantakouzenos,  the  second  son,  was 
granted  the  title  of  despotes  and  administered  Con- 
stantinople  in  1348—49  and  the  Peloponnesos  from 
1349  to  1380.  Helena  (1333-96),  John  VI’s 
youngest(?)  daughter,  married  John  V  Palaiologos 
and  became  empress.  The  despotes  John  and  sebas- 
tohrator  Demetrios,  Matthew’s  sons,  apparently 
succeeded  Manuel  as  rulers  of  the  Peloponnesos 
and  disputed  control  over  this  region  with  the 
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Palaiologoi.  John  was  childless,  but  the  progeny 
of  one  of  his  brothers  played  an  important  role 
in  the  i5th  C.:  George  (who  also  assumed  the 
Turkish  name  Sachatai)  served  the  despotes  Con- 
stantine  Palaiologos  (the  future  Constantine  XI) 
but  eventually  settled  in  Serbia;  George’s  brother 
Andronikos,  the  last  megas  domestikos,  was  killed 
soon  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople  in  1453; 
their  sister  Irene  (died  1457)  married  George 
Branroyuí,  and  the  third  brother,  Thomas  (died 
1463),  also  served  the  ruler  of  Serbia;  another 
sister,  Helena  (died  1463),  was  the  second  wife  of 
David  I  Romnenos  of  Trebizond  (1458—61);  the 
third  sister  (name  unknown)  may  have  become 
queen  of  Georgia. 

The  Kantakouzenoi  were  related  to  many  aris- 
tocratic  families  such  as  Palaiologos,  Asan,  Phi- 
lanthropenos,  Raoul,  Tarchaneiotes,  and 
Pharrases.  In  the  I4th-i5th  C.  the  Kantakou- 
zenoi  were  active  primarily  as  military  com- 
manders  and  landowners.  Some  are  known  as 
patrons  of  arts  and  letters,  for  example,  the  des- 
potes  Manuel  Kantakouzenos  ( PLP ,  no.  10981)  who 
founded  the  Church  of  Christ  Zoödotes  at  Mistra. 
(See  genealogical  table.) 

lit.  Nicol,  Kantakouzenos ,  with  add.  and  corr.  in  DOP  27 
(1973)  309-15.  I.A.  Papadrianos,  “He  protostratorissa 
Kantakouzene,"  Byumtina  1  (igôg)  159—65.  P.  Wirth, 
“Manuel  Kantakuzenos  Strategopulos,"  ByzF  6  (1979)  345- 
48.  K.  Chrysochoides,  “Anekdote  monodia  ston  ‘oikeion’ 
tou  autokratora  Georgio  Kantakouzeno,”  Symmeihla  5  (1983) 
361-72.  PLP,  nos.  10928-87.  -A.K. 

KAPER  BARADA  (Brad  in  mod.  Syria),  large 
village  (kome)  in  the  province  of  Syria  I  under 
jurisdiction  of  Antioch.  Situated  northeast  of  Te- 
lanissos  (Qalcat  Secmân)  in  the  Jabal  Seman,  part 
of  the  northern  Syrian  limestone  massif  that  lies 
north  of  the  Antioch-Chalkis-Berroia  road,  Kaper 
Barada  stands  on  a  principal  north-south  route 
crossing  the  Jabal.  OIive  presses  and  warehouses 
indicate  the  source  of  prosperity  of  this  village  (2 
sq.  km),  which  contained,  in  addition  to  craft 
workshops,  urbanlike  amenities  of  the  2nd-3rd 
C.  (bath,  inn,  meeting  house  [ andron ],  shops)  and 
imposing  buildings  of  the  4th-6th  C.  (three 
churches  [one  replacing  a  temple],  two  monas- 
teries,  a  large  residence).  Although  evidence  cited 
by  Tchalenko  to  suggest  that  Kaper  Barada  was 
a  civil  administrative  center  in  the  5th— 6th  C.  is 
ambiguous,  the  village  undoubtedly  dominated  its 


region  as  a  commercial  center,  comparable  with 
Kaper  Pera  to  the  south, 

lit.  Tchalenko,  Villages  1:90,  2g6f,  387^  3g8,  430;  2, 
pl.  CXXXIII.  -M.M.M. 

KAPER  KORAON  TREASURE,  a  group  of  56 
silver  liturgical  vessels  of  the  6th-7th  C.  that 
has  been  reconstructed  from  four  separate  trea- 
sures  known  by  the  names  of  Hamâh  (29  objects), 
Stuma  (hve  objects),  Riha  (five  objects),  and  An- 
tioch  (17  objects  including  the  Antioch  “Chal- 
ice”),  all  found  ca.  1908  southwest  of  Aleppo  in 
northern  Syria.  Several  pieces  are  inscribed  with 
dedications  naming  the  Church  of  St.  Sergios  of 
the  village  of  Kaper  Koraon,  which  has  been  iden- 
tified  with  the  modern  village  of  Kurin,  5  km 
from  the  well-attested  find-spot  at  Stuma.  Four 
objects  now  in  the  Istanbul  Museum  were  confis- 
cated  by  the  Ottoman  authorities;  antiquities  deal- 
ers  at  Aleppo  acquired  the  rest  of  the  hoard, 
which  they  divided.  The  Hama  and  Antioch  Trea- 
sures  were  thus  created  for  sale  ca.1910  and  the 
remaining  items  found  separate  buyers.  Today 
the  objects  from  Kaper  Koraon  are  dispersed  in 
museums  in  Baltimore,  Washington,  New  York, 

Kapf.r  Koraon  Treasure.  Silver  paten  (“Riha”  paten) 
from  the  Kaper  Koraon  Treasure;  between  565  and 
578.  Dumbarton  Oaks,  Washington,  D.C.  The  paten  is 
decorated  with  the  scene  of  the  Communiun  of  the 
Apostles. 
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Istanbul,  Bern,  Jerusalem,  London,  Paris,  and  a 
private  collecdon  in  Washington;  three  pieces  have 
disappeared. 

The  dedicatory  inscriptions  name  up  to  50  do- 
nors,  including  a  hourator  of'  an  imperial  do- 
main,  an  argyroprates,  and  a  magistrianos  (see 
Agentes  in  Rebus).  Fifteen  objects  have  silver 
stamps  that  date  the  majority  of  the  donations  to 
540-640.  Although  some  objects  from  Raper  Ko- 
raon  are  well  decorated,  nearly  all  are  very  light- 
weight  (hence  relatwely  cheap)  and  therefore  sim- 
ilar  to  contemporaneous  silver  trf.asures  from 
other  villages. 

lit.  M.  Mundell  Mango,  Sifaer  from  Early  Byzantium:  The 
Kaper  Koraon  and  Related  Treasures  (Baltiinore  1 986). 

-M.M.M. 

KAPER  PERA  (Ar.  al-Bära  in  modern  Syria), 
large  village  ( kome )  in  Syria  II  under  Apameia  on 
the  Orontes.  Situated  in  the  Jabal  Zàwiya,  part  of 
the  northern  Syrian  limestone  massif  north  of 
Apameia,  Kaper  Pera  stood  on  an  east-west  route 
joining  Seleukeia  ad  Belum,  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean,  and  Arra,  at  the  edge  of  the  eastern  Syrian 
plain.  The  expansion  of  Kaper  Pera  in  two  cen- 
turies  to  a  populous  site  1,000  by  500  m  in  size 
was  explained  by  Tchalenko  in  terms  not  just  of 
its  varied  agricultural  yield  (wheat,  vines,  olives) 
but  of  its  success  as  a  regional  processor  and 
international  exporter  of  olive  oil.  Its  5th-  and 
6th-C.  buildings  include  at  least  five  churches  and 
four  monasteries,  a  large  market,  multistoried  oil 
factories,  oil  reservoirs,  well-decorated  houses,  and 
impressive  tombs.  Kaper  Pera  retained  its  impor- 
tance  until  the  end  of  the  Crusades. 

lit.  TchaIenko,  Villages  1 : -188-00,  asof;  2,  pl. 
CXXXVII.  '  -M.M.M. 


KAPNIKARIOS  (K«7TPiKáptoç,  from  kapnikon). 
This  rare  term,  synonymous  with  aktemon,  ap- 
pears  only  in  the  1073  pmktikon  for  Andronikos 
Doukas  (Patmou  Engrapha  2,  no.50.3 1 1  - 15)  that 
distinguishes  two  groups  of  k apnikarioi:  those  with 
donkeys  who,  as  exkoussatoi,  paid  1/2  nomisma 
for  the  synone  and  kapnìkon  and  those  without 
donkeys  who  paid  1/4  nomisma  (i.e.,  apparently 
they  paid  only  the  kapnikon).  In  an  abbreviated 
form,  nicarius,  the  term  survived  in  i4th-C.  Frank- 
ìsh  Morea  (A.  Kazhdan,  VizVrem  32  [1971]  258), 


where  nicarii  had  a  more  precarious  position  than 
paroikoi. 

lit.  Dölger,  Beilräge  52,  n.5.  Longnon-Topping,  Docu- 
ments  263.  -M.B. 

KAPNIKON  ( KanvLKÓv ,  from  kapnos,  “smoke”;  in 
Malal.  246.18,  “smoke-hole,  hearth”);  a  tax  that 
was  identified  by  some  scholars  (e.g.,  Dölger,  Bei- 
träge  51)  as  late  Roman  capitatio;  this  identifi- 
cation,  however,  does  not  prove  valid.  It  is  first 
mentioned  by  Theophanes  (Theoph.  487.1)  as  a 
ievy  collected  from  the  parothoi  of  charitable  insti- 
tutions  and  monasteries.  In  the  çgh  C.  the  so- 
called  kapnikon  was  paid  in  the  insignificant  amount 
of  2  miliaresia,  possibly  from  a  household 
( TheophCont  54.3—7).  In  some  sources  of  the  ìoth— 
ìith  C.  it  appears  together  with  synone,  which 
itself  is  an  obscure  tax.  The  cadaster  of  1073 
establishes  that  well-off  paroikoi  had  to  pay  1  no- 
misma  for  their  synone  and  kapnikon  (Patmou  En- 
grapha  2,  no.50.312-13),  but  the  poorer  peasants 
seem  to  have  paid  1/2  nomisma  for  kapnikon  only 
(e.g.,  no. 50. 142-47).  In  the  lists  of  exemptions, 
however,  kapnikon  appears  with  or  without  synone, 
but  in  the  context  of  supplementary  charges  such 
as  OIROMODION,  AERIRON,  KASTROKTISIA,  etC.  (LaV- 
ra  1,  nos.  38.37,  44.30).  Manuel  I’s  chrysobull  of 
1153  exempted  Hagia  Sophia  from  kapnikon,  me- 
tretihon  (charge  for  measuring),  and  “other  charges 
levied  for  the  sake  of  tax  collectors”  (Zepos,  Jus 
1:379- 44-46)-  Kapnikon  is  defined  in  the  edict  of 
1158  (Zepos,  Jus  1:384.29-31,  453.36-38)  as  a 
charge  for  anagrapheis  and  praktores.  It  is  im- 
possible  to  prove  that  the  rare  tax  called  hapnolo- 
gion  in  later  documents  is  the  same  tax  as  kapnikon. 
(See  also  Hearth  Tax.) 

lit.  Solovjev-Mosin,  Grcke  povelje  45  ìf.  Litavrin,  Viz- 
Obscestuo  53-65.  -M.B. 

RARABISIANOI  (Kapafii(Tiàiu>i;  from  karabos, 
“ship”),  name  of  the  first  regular  and  permanent 
fleet  of  Byz.,  probably  established  by  Constantine 
IV  after  the  Arab  siege  of  Constantinople  (672— 
78).  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Miracles  of  St. 
Demetrios,  ca.68o,  in  a  context  that  shows  that  it 
could  be  deployed  rapidly  in  the  Aegean.  It  was 
commanded  by  a  stralegos  (also  called  strategos  ton 
ploìmaton )  whose  headquarters  may  have  been  on 
the  island  of  Keos;  his  sphere  of  activity  extended 
to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea  and  his 
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subordinates  included  the  droungarios  of  the  Kt- 
byrrhaiotai.  The  Rarabisianoi  are  last  men- 
tioned  in  71 1 ;  they  apparently  proved  inadequate 
during  the  Arab  siege  of  Constantinople  in  716— 
17  and  were  replaced  by  a  new  naval  organization, 
the  Ribyrrhaiotai  theme.  Rarabisianoi  never  con- 
stituted  a  theme. 

lit.  Ahrweiler,  Mer  19-31.  Lemerle,  Miracles  2: 154-62. 
H.  Antoniadis-Bibicou,  Etudes  d’hisloire  maritime  de  Ryiance 
(Paris  ig66)  63-98.  -C.F. 

RARAHISAR  GOSPELS.  See  Gospel  Book. 

RARAHISAR  SCRIPT.  See  Decorative  Style. 


RARAITES  (“Scripturalists”),  Jewish  sect  that 
emerged  in  Babylonia  from  the  followers  of  Anan 
ben  David,  an  alleged  8th-C.  descendant  of  King 
David.  In  principle  they  rejected  the  Talmud  of 
normativeJewry,  resurrected  prerabbinic  customs 
and  absorbed  íslamic  influence.  Therefore  Byz. 
Jews  denigrated  them  as  foreigners  and  con- 
demned  their  differing  rules  for  calculating  holi- 
days,  for  marriage  and  divorce,  and  for  the  ritual 
slaughter  of  animals.  Karaites  rejected  until  after 
1453  the  use  of  candles  to  light  the  Sabbath  eve. 
Individual  Karaites  who  immigrated  to  Byz.  after 
the  ìoth-C.  reconquest  of  Syria  were  generally 
treated  as  Jews  by  the  Byz.,  who  however  recog- 
nized  Karaite  autonomy  by  allowing  them  to  have 
separate  neighborhoods.  Tobias  ben  Moses  (mid- 
nth  C.)  was  the  first  intellectual  leader  of  Byz. 
Karaites.  Their  literature,  for  example,  Judah  Ha- 
dassi’s  Eshhol  Ha-Kopher,  polemicizes  against  rab- 
binic  Jews  and  the  Byz.  government,  which  they 
identified  with  their  ancestral  enemy  Edom  (which 
Jewish  tradition  long  equated  with  Rome).  Karaite 
literature  of  the  i2th  C.  shows  a  familiarity  with 
Greek  scholarship  and  contemporary  philosophy 
and  contains  important  glosses  on  Byz.  society 
and  language.  Later  leaders  included  Aaron  ben 
Joseph  (ca.  1250— 1320),  a  Crimean  physician,  bib- 
lical  commentator,  and  editor  of  Karaite  iiturgy; 
Aaron  ben  Elijah  of  Nikomedeia  (ca.  1328— 56), 
philosopher,  codifier,  and  biblical  commentator; 
and  Elijah  ben  Moses  Bashyachi  (ca.  1420— 90), 
whose  law  code  Addereth  Eliahu  manifested  a  rap- 
prochement  with  rabbinite  Jews.  Karaites  main- 


tained  strong  intellectual  and  economic  ties  with 
coreligionists  in  the  Crimea. 

lit.  Ankori,  Karaile$.  S.  Poznanski  in  Hastings  Encyclo- 
paedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics  (New  York  1951)  7:662—72. 

-S.B.B. 

RARAMAN,  the  oldest  Turkish  emirate  in  Asia 
Minor,  named  after  its  founder  Karaman 
(K apa/j.áuo<;),  who  emerged  ca.1260  in  Ermenek, 
when  confusion  prevailed  in  Anatolia  after  the 
Mongol  invasion  and  the  resulting  internal  strife 
in  the  Seljuh  sultanate.  During  the  war  between 
the  Mongols  and  the  Mamlühs  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  in  which  the  former  were  defeated  near 
Elbistan  in  1277,  the  emir  of  Karaman,  who  had 
allied  with  the  Mamlüks,  conquered  Ironion,  es- 
tablished  a  Seljuk  prince  there  and  became  his 
vizier.  For  the  first  time  Turkish  was  used  as  the 
official  language  in  this  short-lived  state  abolished 
by  the  Mongols.  Despite  persecution  by  the  Mon- 
gols,  the  Karamanids  were  able  to  push  back  the 
Cypriot  king  Henry  II  “of  Lusignan”  (1285—1324), 
who  tried  to  capture  Alanya  at  the  end  of  the 
1 3th  C.  After  the  collapse  of  the  Mongol  regime 
in  Anatolia,  the  Karamanids  made  Ikonion  their 
capital  and  considered  themselves  heirs  of  the 
Seljuks.  Most  probably  ca.  1375  they  put  an  end 
to  the  Armenian  kingdom  of  Cilicia.  At  approx- 
imately  the  same  time  a  struggle  began  between 
them  and  the  Ottomans  for  supremacy  over  An- 
atolia,  which  brought  the  Karamanids  into  contact 
with  the  Ottomans’  enemies,  the  Byz.  and  other 
Christians.  In  1448  the  Karamanids  captured  Ko- 
rykos,  a  possession  of  the  king  of  Cyprus.  After 
repeated  campaigns  the  Ottomans  finally  annexed 
Karaman  in  1475. 

lit.  F.  Sümer,  £72  4:619-25.  C.  Cahen,  “Quelques  mots 
sur  §ikärî,"  WZKM  70  (1978)  53-64.  B.  Flemming,  Land- 
schaftsgeschichte  von  Pamphylien,  Pisìdien  und  Lykien  im  Spät- 
mittelalter  (Wiesbaden  1964).  Moravcsik,  Byiantinoturcica 
2:1516  -E.A.Z. 


RARANTENOS,  MANUEL,  deacon  and  magis- 
tros  of  philosophers;  fl.  ca.1200.  In  his  treatise  On 
Phílosophy  and  Rhetoric,  Karantenos  (Kapavn]vós) 
restricted  the  role  of  rhetoric  to  the  technical 
means  for  presentation  of  arguments  and  ex- 
pressed  doubts  as  to  its  moral  value;  he  himself 
used  his  speech  in  memory  of  St.  John  the  Evan- 
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gelist  to  praise  the  saint’s  homonym,  Patr.  John 
X  Kam\tf.ros.  The  works  of  Rarantenos,  studded 
with  banalities,  show  but  superficial  knowledge  of 
ancient  authors.  He  wrote  letters  (to  Constantine 
Raloethes),  fables,  poems  (one  ascribed  in  a  dif- 
ferent  MS  to  Prodromos).  It  still  remains  ques- 
tionable  whether  Rarantenos  can  be  identified 
with  the  grammatikos  Manuel  Sarantenos,  the  au- 
thor  of  an  oration  delivered  at  the  festival  of 
Lazarus  Saturday,  and  subsequently  with  Patr. 
Manuel  I  Sarantenos  (121 7-22),  an  identificadon 
accepted  by  Laurent  and  Criscuolo. 

ed.  U.  Criscuolo,  “Un’inedita  didascalia  di  Manuele  Kar- 
anteno  o  Saranteno,”  BollBadGr  30  (1976)  142-46.  Idem, 
“Un  opuscolo  inedito  di  Manuele  Haranteno  o  Saranteno,” 
EEBS  42  (1975-76)  218-21.  Idem,  “Altri  inediti  di  Man- 
uele  Karanteno  o  Saranteno,”  EEBS  44  (1979/80)  151-63. 

lit.  R.  Browning,  “Patriarchal  School”  ig8-2oo.  Reg- 
Patr,  fasc.  4,  nos.  1220—32.  -A.K. 


KARASI  (Kapacrr)ç),  a  Turkish  emirate  that 
emerged  from  the  breakup  of  the  Seljur  sultan- 
ate  of  Rüm.  It  is  named  after  its  founder,  about 
whom  very  little  is  known:  according  to  a  funerary 
inscription  found  in  Tokat,  Karasi  claimed  de- 
scent  from  the  Daniçmendids.  The  emirate 
emerges  in  historical  evidence  in  1303—04:  during 
the  troublesome  evacuation  of  the  Catalan  Grand 
Company  from  Asia  Minor,  an  emir  of  the  Karasi 
region,  Halil  Ece,  followed  the  Catalans  to  Thrace 
and  in  alliance  with  them  fought  the  Byz.  A  few 
years  later  the  emirate  of  Karasi  extended  from 
the  gulf  of  Atramyttion  to  the  Dardanelles.  Its 
main  urban  centers  were  Pergamon,  Palaiokas- 
tron/Balikesir,  and  Pegai/Biga.  According  to  the 
i4th-C.  Egyptian  encyclopedist,  al-cUmari  ( Notices 
et  extraits  13  [1838]  366),  the  emirs  of  Karasi  used 
their  fleet  to  attack  Byz.  territories;  they  sold  the 
inhabitants  as  slaves.  In  1328  Andronikos  III  Pa- 
laiologos  concluded  a  treaty  with  Timurkhan 
Karasi-oglu.  In  1334  another  emir  of  Karasi,  Yah§i, 
was  defeated  by  the  crusading  fleet  in  the  gulf  of 
Atramyttion.  Just  before  the  mid-i4th  C.  the  Ot- 
tomans  annexed  the  emirate;  it  became  one  of 
their  oldest  provinces  ( sancak ).  Karasi  produced 
silk  and  laudanum. 

lit.  I.  Ariuk,  “Karesi-oguIIari  adma  basilmi?  olan  iki 
sikke,”  Tarih  Dergisi  33  (1980-81)  283-90.  C.  Cahen,  EI 2 
4:627Í'.  Zachariadou,  Menteshe  £sf  Aydin  16,  32 f,  64,  126, 

1 6 1 .  Moravcsik,  Byianünoturcica  2:152.  -E.A.Z. 


RARBEAS  (Kap/3éaç),  Paulician  leader  of  the 
mid-9th  C;  died  probably  in  863  at  the  Byz.  vic- 
tory  of  Po(r)son.  Karbeas  began  his  career  as  a 
protomandator  of  Theodotos  Mehssenos,  the  stra- 
tegos  of  Anatolikon,  but  fled  to  Asia  Minor  ca.843 
with  some  5,000  followers  from  the  persecution 
of  the  empress  Theodora.  He  established  himself 
on  the  upper  Euphrates,  probably  collaborated 
with  the  Muslim  emir  of  Melitene,  and  founded 
a  separate  principality  that  comprised  the  centers 
of  Amara,  Argaous,  and  Tephrire  as  capital.  The 
end  of  Karbeas’s  career  is  not  recorded,  and  schol- 
ars  have  expressed  doubts  on  the  participation  of 
Karbeas  in  the  disastrous  war  of  863  with  Byz., 
which  destroyed  the  emirate.  The  epic  of  Digenes 
Arritas  may  have  preserved  his  memory  in  the 
figure  of  the  Muslim  Karoes,  the  uncle  of  Digenes’ 
father  the  emir,  but  this  is  impossible  to  prove. 

lit.  Lemerle,  “Pauliciens”  85-96.  Garsoían,  Paulician 
Heresy  125—28.  -N.G.G. 

KARlM  AL-DÎN,  more  fully  Mahmüd  ibn  Mu- 
hammad  Karîm  al-Dln  of  Aksaray,  Anatolia,  high 
fiscal  official  in  the  late  Seljuk  divan  and  author 
of  the  history  Musamarat  al-ahbar  (Entertainment 
of  the  Chronicles);  fl.  1300.  This  historical  work, 
ìn  Persian,  of  which  only  part  four  is  original  and 
important,  continues  the  court  chronicle  of  ibn 
BIbî.  As  an  eyewitness  and  high  fiscal  official  he 
chronicled  the  series  of  events  that  led  to  the 
political  and  economic  collapse  of  the  Seljurs  of 
Rûm  in  the  early  i4th  C.  The  decline  was  accom- 
panied  by  the  rise  of  nomadism,  the  weakening 
of  îlkhänid  suzerainty,  and  the  proliferation  of 
“armies”  of  tax  farmers.  The  upheaval  was  fre- 
quently  accompanied  by  physical  destruction  and 
the  flight  of  urban  and  rural  populations.  Though 
all  segments  of  sedentary  society  in  Anatolia  suf- 
fered,  the  damage  to  the  Christian  communities 
was  irrcparable;  their  conscqucnt  dcdinc  as  rc- 
flected  in  the  patriarchal  synodal  acts  is  explained 
in  this  very  perceptive  Muslim  source.  He  notes 
that  the  rapacious  tax  farmers  who  destroyed  the 
Seljuk  fiscal  system  did  not  even  know  what  the 
jizya  (poll  tax  on  non-Muslims)  was,  even  though 
it  had  been  the  single  largest  source  of  revenue 
in  the  land.  He  also  speaks  extensively  of  the 
Greek  element  in  the  court  of  cIzz  al-Dín  Kai- 
kä’us  II  in  the  mid-i3th  C. 
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ed.  Al-Aksaraî,  Kanm  al-Dln  Mahmud  ibn  Muhammad,  Mii- 
sameret  ül-ahbar,  ed.  O.  Turan  (Ankara  1944).  Turkish  tr. 
M.N.  Gençosman  in  Selçuhi  deuletleri  tarihi,  vol.  2  (Ankara 
1943).  M.F.  Röprülü,  “Anadolu  Selçuklulari  tarih’inin  yerli 
kaynaklari,"  Turk  larih  Kurumu  Rellelen  7  (1943)  389—91. 
ur.  Vryonis,  Decline  183,  224f,  243-48,  464F  -S.V. 

KARIN.  See  Theodosioupolis. 

KARIYE  CAMII.  See  Chora  Monastery. 

KARS  (Kápç),  Armenian  fortress  and  town  in  the 
district  of  Vanand  in  northeast  Anatolia.  It  was 
founded  in  antiquity,  but  hrst  became  important 
as  one  of  the  successive  Bagratid  capitals  (928- 
61).  Conflict  over  its  control  first  arose  in  937 
when  the  prince  of  Abchasia  attempted  unsuc- 
cessfully  to  have  its  new  cathedral  consecrated 
according  to  the  Orthodox  rather  than  the  Ar- 
menian  rite  (Asolik,  3:7).  In  962  ASot  III  granted 
Vanand  to  his  brother  Musel,  who  established  a 
secondary  Bagratid  dynasty  with  Kars  as  its  capi- 
tal.  The  city  grew  rich  on  trade  between  Ani  and 
Karin  (Theodosioupolis)  and  became  an  impor- 
tant  cultural  center  under  its  last  king,  Gagik- 
Abas  (1029—65),  whose  portrait  has  been  pre- 
served  in  the  Gospel  illustrated  for  him  (Jerusa- 
lem,  Arm.  Patr.  2556;  S.  Der  Nersessian,  Armenian 
Art  [London  1982]  pl.75)  The  Seljuk  threat,  how- 
ever,  caused  Gagik-Abas  to  cede  the  city  to  Byz. 
in  1064/5  ‘n  exchange  for  estates  in  Cappadocia, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Vanand  was  added  to  the 
theme  of  Iberia.  The  Turks  retook  Kars,  how- 
ever,  before  the  empire  could  establish  control 
over  it. 

lit.  R.  Hewsen,  DMA  7:221.  W.  Barthoid,  C.J.  Hey- 
wood,  £7  2  4:669—71.  J.-M.Thierry,  La  caihédrale  des  Saints- 
Apôtres  de  Kars  (Louvain  1978).  -N.G.G. 

R'ART'LIS  CXOVREBA.  See  Georgian  Chron- 

ICLES. 


KARYES  (Kapveç,  Kapéai,  lit.  “nut  trees”),  now 
a  small  village  in  the  center  of  the  peninsula  of 
Mt.  Athos;  it  was  the  site  of  the  Protaton  and 
served  from  the  ìoth  C.  as  center  of  the  monastic 
federation.  In  the  vicinity  of  Karyes  were  a  large 
number  of  rellia,  some  belonging  to  the  Prota- 


ton,  others  to  Athonite  monasteries.  This  ensem- 
ble  of  kellia  was  called  the  laura  ton  Kareon,  with 
its  central  church  being  a  ìoth-C.  basilica  dedi- 
cated  to  the  Virgin. 

Among  the  kellia  was  a  group  founded  by  St. 
Sava  of  Serbia  to  house  monks  coming  from 
Hilandar  to  Karyes  on  official  business.  One  kel- 
lion,  dedicated  to  the  Palestinian  St.  Sabas,  was 
designated  for  two  or  three  monks.  In  a  typihon 
of  1  197  or  1199  (ed.  Meyer,  Haupturkunden  184— 
87)  Sava  of  Serbia  specifically  exempted  the  kellion 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  protos  of  Athos  or 
hegoumenos  of  Hilandar  to  assure  the  security  of 
its  sacred  furnishings.  The  typikon  also  provided 
that  the  hegoumenos  and  monks  at  Hilandar  were 
to  elect  the  epistates  or  supervisor  of  the  kellion. 
Although  brief,  the  typihon  includes  dietary  and 
liturgical  regulations,  with  emphasis  on  recitation 
of  the  Psalter. 

lit.  Prot.  1  i6f,  1 2of.  -A.M.T. 

KARYTAINA  (Kapi>ratpa,  name  either  of  Slavic 
origin  or  derived  from  Arkadian  Gortyna),  city 
and  powerful  fortification  above  the  Alphaios  River 
commanding  the  major  routes  through  the  inte- 
rior  of  the  Peloponnesos.  There  is  little  evidence 
of  Karytaina  before  the  i3th  C.:  reused  architec- 
tural  materìal  has  led  Moutsopoulos  ( infra )  to  sug- 
gest  a  i2th-C.  church  inside  the  castle.  Under 
Frankish  domination,  however,  Karytaina  was  the 
major  center  of  Skorta,  one  of  the  great  baronies 
of  the  principality  of  Achaia.  The  first  baron  was 
probably  Renaud  de  Briel,  followed  by  his  brother 
Hugues,  whose  son  Geoffrey  was  the  lord  of  Kary- 
taina  featured  prominently  in  the  Chronicle  of 
the  Morea,  and  whose  possession  of  Karytaina 
allowed  him  to  defy  the  prince  of  Achaia.  The 
castle  fell  to  the  Byz.  of  Mistra  by  1320  and  lost 
its  military  importance  thereafter,  although  the 
city  on  the  hillside  flourished  in  later  centuries. 

The  castle  crowning  the  impressive  hilltop  is 
completely  F’rankish  in  date.  Above  an  extensive 
circuit  wall  the  fortress  itself  forms  a  large  trian- 
gle;  it  has  a  single  entrance  with  barbican,  flanked 
by  a  tower.  On  the  interior  is  the  palace,  a  rather 
simple  structure  of  three  rooms  built  over  an 
enormous  cistern.  A  fortified  tower-habitation 
south  of  the  fortress  has  been  dated  to  the  mid- 
ì^th  C.  The  surviving  bridge  across  the  Alphaios 
below  Karytaina  was  probably  built  by  the  Franks 
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but  rer  ewed  by  a  certain  Raoul  Manouel  Melikes 
(PLP,  no.  17788)  in  1439/40. 

lit.  Bon,  Morée  franque  105,  366-69,  629—33,  679!. 
N.K.  Moutsopoulos,  “Apo  ten  Byzantíne  Karytaina,”  Pelo- 
ponnesiaka  16(1985—86)  129—202.  -T.E.G. 

RASANDRENOS,  or  Rassandrenos  (Kaa((r)au- 
8pr)vó<;),  a  family  name  that  probably  originated 
from  the  toponym  Rassandrf.ia;  the  name  is  fre- 
quent  among  peasants  of  the  region  (Lavra  4:284). 
The  landowner  Rasandrenos  in  Chalkidike  is  at- 
tested  in  a  charter  of  Iveron  ca.  1094;  a  charter  of 
1112  (Docheiar.,  no.3.13-14)  mentions  two  Rasan- 
drenoi,  evidently  members  of  the  local  adminis- 
tration  in  Thessalonike:  the  proedros  Leo  and  mag- 
istros  Theodore.  The  family  was  still  connected 
with  Thessalonike  in  the  i4th  C.:  a  rich  Thessa- 
lonian,  Alexios  Rasandrenos,  corresponded  with 
Demetrios  Rydones  ca.1355;  another  Kasan- 
drenos,  logariastes  of  the  court  in  1317—20,  pos- 
sessed  lands  in  the  vicinity;  Demetrios  Kasan- 
drenos,  a  native  of  the  region  (died  1362  or  a 
little  later),  supported  John  VI  and  Matthew  I 
Kantakouzenos;  in  1359  he  moved  to  Mistra.  He 
and  his  daughter,  María  Kanabina  Kasandrene, 
were  active  patrons  of  literature  and  art;  Deme- 
trios  ordered  a  Plutarcli  MS  (Milan,  Ambros.  D 
538  inf.),  and  Maria  was  a  patron  of  the  Bronto- 
cheion  monastery  in  Mistra  and  the  Mangana  mon- 
astery  in  Constantinople  (D.  Bassi,  Rivista  di  filo- 
logia  e  d’istnuione  classica  26  [1898]  394—96).  An 
archon  Manuel  Rasandrenos  was  active  ca.  1381, 
and  Kasandrenos  Palaiologos  (died  1439  on  Eu- 
boea)  participated  in  the  Council  of  Ferrara-Flor- 
ence. 

lit.  PLP,  nos.  11309-21.  —  A.K. 

RASSANDREIA  (Kacr(o-)áv8peia).  In  the  late 
Roman  period  Kassandreia  was  a  polis  and  bisli- 
opric  on  the  site  of  ancient  Potidaia  in  the  Mace- 
donian  Chalkidike  at  the  neck  of  the  Kassandra/ 
Pallene  peninsula.  It  was  sacked  and  destroyed  by 
the  Huns  in  539/40.  Justinian  I  built  a  cross-wall 
at  the  entrance  to  the  peninsula  as  the  bulwark 
of  the  region  (Prokopios,  Ruildings  4.3.21—25).  By 
the  loth  C.  it  reappears  in  the  sources  as  a  town 
(polìchnion — Ivir. ,  no.10.9,  later  kastron — Dionys., 
p.  1 18),  probably  under  the  command  of  an  archon 
(Ivir.,  no. 10. 13— 14)  and  a  bishopric  suffragan  of 
Thessalonike  ( Notiliae  CP  7.301).  The  fertile  land 


of  the  peninsula  attracted  both  the  citizens  of 
Thessalonike  and  the  monks  of  Mt.  Athos  who 
established  estates  there  and  exported  grain  and 
other  products  by  sea.  A  i4th-C.  historian  (Greg. 
1:245.1  1  —  13)  characterized  Kassandreia  as  a  polis 
that  used  to  be  famous  but  at  his  time  was  aban- 
doned.  Kassandreia  was  temporarily  occupied  by 
the  Catalan  Grand  Company  and  served  as  their 
operational  base  in  the  winter  of  1307/8.  Before 
1407  John  VII  built  walls  “over  the  old  founda- 
tions”  to  protect  the  peninsula  (Imrra  3,  no.159.15— 
20)  and  conferred  npon  several  monasteries  a 
part  of  the  state  income  from  land  there.  In  1419 
the  hephale  of  Kassandreia,  Stephen  Radenos,  re- 
turned  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Panteleemon  a 
village  in  the  peninsula  (Pantel.,  no.  18).  During 
the  Venetian  occupation  of  Thessalonike,  ambas- 
sadors  from  Kassandreia  included  among  their 
complaints  to  the  Republic  that  the  peninsula  had 
not  been  sufficiently  fortified  (N.  Svoronos  in 
Lavra  4:59,  no.272).  It  was  probably  seized  by  the 
Turks  ca.  1430. 

lit.  E.  Oberhummer,  RE  supp.  4  (1924)  877!.  N.  Svo- 
ronos  in  Lavra  4:108—10.  D.  Papachryssanthou  in  Xénoph. 
31-33.  -T.E.G.,  A.K. 

RASSIA  (Kacrijía),  also  Kassiane,  Eikasia,  and 
other  forms  of  the  name,  poet;  born  800  or  805 
(Rochow)  or  ca.810  (Beck,  Kirche  519),  probably 
in  Constantinople,  died  between  843  and  867. 
According  to  a  legend  preserved  in  Symeon  Lo- 
gothete  she  competed  in  the  bride  show  to 
select  the  wife  of  Theophilos  but  lost  to  Theo- 
dora.  Rochow  rejects  this  legend  but  believes  that 
the  letters  of  Theodore  of  Stoudios  to  “ kandi - 
datissa  Kassia”  were  addressed  to  the  poet;  if  this 
identification  is  correct,  then  Kassia  staunchly 
supported  icon  veneration.  She  was  a  nun  and 
founder  of  a  convent  in  Constantinople. 

Various  liturgical  hymns  arc  prcscrvcd  under 
Kassia’s  name;  it  is  not  always  clear  whether  they 
belong  to  her  or  to  other  hymnographers  such  as 
Kosmas  the  Hymnographer  (G.  Schirò,  Diptycha 
1  [  1 979]  303—14).  Her  troparion  To  the  Harlot 
(included  in  the  Triodion)  is  dedicated  to  the 
passionate  repentance  of  the  sinful  woman  (E. 
Catafygiotu  Topping,  GOrThR  26  [1981]  201  — 
09).  A  series  of  iambic  gnomai  deals  with  ethical 
ideals  and  weaknesses  (friendship,  foolishness,  etc.) 
as  well  as  with  specific  feminine  qualities,  includ- 
ing  beauty;  they  ignore  the  norms  of  ancient 
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prosody  (P.  Maas,  BZ  10  [1901]  54-59)  and  stress 
personal  antipathies.  “I  hate,”  Kassia  reiterates; 
she  hated  particularly  the  illiterate  fool  who  claimed 
to  be  lcnowledgeable,  esp.  if  this  fool  were  “a 
youth  of  royal  house”  (perhaps  alluding  to  her 
rejection  by  the  young  Theophilos). 

ed.  K.  Rrumbacher,  “Kasia,”  Sfi/tW  (1897)  no.  1:305- 
70. 

lit.  I.  Rochow,  Studien  zu  der  Person,  den  Werken  und  den 
Nachleben  der  Dichterin  Kassia  (Berlin  1967).  E.  Catafygiotu 
Topping,  “Women  Hymnographers  in  By?.antium,”  Dip- 
tycha  3  (1982-83)  107—10.  -A.K. 

RASTAMON  (Ka<7Tap.am,  mod.  Rastamonu),  a 
fortress  commanding  the  upper  Amnias  valley  in 
northern  Paphlagonia;  never  a  bishopric.  The 
ancestral  home  of  the  Komnenoi  (Alexios  I’s 
grandfather  Manuel  Erotikos  had  his  estates  in 
the  neighborhood),  Kastamon  hrst  appears  in  his- 
tory  when  Isaac  I  Komnenos  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror  in  1057.  When  Alexios  I  visited  Kastamon 
in  1075,  however,  the  site  was  desolate  from 
Turkish  attacks.  It  fell  to  the  Dani§mendids  be- 
fore  1101,  when  the  Crusaders  were  defeated 
nearby.  Kastamon  was  a  frequent  goal  of  the 
campaigns  of  John  II  Komnenos,  which  briefly 
restored  Byz.  rule,  but  it  fell  permanently  to  the 
Turks  in  the  second  half  of  the  i2th  C.  The 
substantial  castle  of  Kastamon  contains  stretches 
of  Byz.  walls. 

lit.  N.  Sevgen,  Anadolu  Kaleleri  (Ankara  1959)  197- 
207.  C.J.  Heywood,  £/2  4:737-39.  — C.F. 

HASTAMONITES  (BaaTa/u.onÍT-rçç),  a  family 
name.  The  name,  and  perhaps  the  family  itself, 
originated  from  the  town  of  Kastamon.  The  first 
firmly  dated  Kastamonitai  lived  during  Alexios  I’s 
reign,  but  certain  family  members  known  from 
uth-C.  seals  (the  protospatharios  Theodore,  the 
patrikios  Nikephoros,  the  oestes  Constantine)  prob- 
ably  preceded  Alexios.  The  Life  of  St.  Meletios 
the  Younger  mentions  Michael  Kastamonites,  an 
affluent  late  tith-C.  proprietor  in  Hellas,  but  is 
silent  about  his  titles  or  offices.  At  least  one  Kas- 
tamonites,  Niketas,  was  Alexios  I’s  general,  doux 
of  the  fleet;  involved  in  a  plot  against  Alexios,  he 
lost  his  position.  His  identification  with  the  proto- 
proedros  Niketas  Kastamonites  of  iog4  (Gautier, 
“Blachernes”  257)  is  not  certain.  Sometime  in  the 
1  ìth  C.  an  unknown  family  member  founded  the 
Kastamonitou  monastery  on  Mt.  Athos.  Their 
position  declined  in  the  i2th  C.:  Leo  was  a  de- 


pendent  anthropos  of  Isaac  Komnenos  in  1152; 
John  Kastamonites  served  as  a  patriarchal  secre- 
tary;  another  Kastamonites  participated  in  the 
embassy  of  1170  to  Pope  Alf,xander  III  and  to 
Genoa.  The  Kastamonitai  reached  their  zenith  in 
the  late  i2th  C.  because  of  their  relationship  with 
the  Angeloi.  Theodore  Kastamonites,  Isaac  II’s 
uncle,  served  as  logothetes  ton  sehreton',  Constantine 
was  parathalassites  ca.1203  ( Patmou  Engrapha  2, 
no.60.35-36);  and  Eustathios  was  imperial  vestia- 
rites  sometime  between  1 1 95  and  1199  (nos.  56.16, 
59.13).  They  apparently  possessed  lands  in  the 
Smyrna  region  (Ahrweiler,  “Smyrne”  ìyof),  at 
least  by  1234,  and  served  in  the  local  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy,  for  example,  Stephen  Kastamonites, 
chartophylax  of  Smyrna  from  1257  to  1267  (PLP, 
no.  1 1374).  Later  Kastamonitai  are  rare;  some  may 
have  acquired  their  name  from  the  Kastamonites 
monastery. 

lit.  N.  Oikonomides  in  Kastam.  1,  n.i.  Seibt,  Bleisiegel 
23  if.  Laurent,  Corpus  2,  nos.  848,  1047.  PLP,  nos.  1 1370- 
74.  -A.K. 

RASTAMONITOU  MONASTERY,  located  in  the 
interior  of  the  peninsula  of  Mt.  Athos,  between 
the  monasteries  of  Docheiariou  and  Zographou. 
Virtually  no  documents  survive  from  the  Byz. 
period,  so  little  is  known  of  its  history.  Dedicated 
to  St.  Stephen,  Kastamonitou  (KacrTa/i.oi/trou)  was 
founded  in  the  mid-i  ìth  C.,  probably  by  a  native 
of  Kastamon  in  Paphlagonia  or  a  member  of  the 
Kastamonites  family.  Until  the  i4th  C.  it  was  a 
modest  establishment,  inhabited  by  Greek  monks. 
After  a  fire  in  the  1420S,  Kastamonitou  was  re- 
stored  through  the  generosity  of  the  Serbian  gen- 
eral  Radic,  attracted  numerous  slavophone  monks, 
and  remained  prosperous  until  ca.  1500.  The  pres- 
ent  monastery  is  of  modern  (i8th  or  1 9th  C.) 
construction,  and  officially  called  mone  tou  Konsta- 
monitou.  The  library  contains  40  MSS  of  Bvz.  date 
(Lampros,  Athos  1:36-42).  The  dates  of  three 
supposedly  Byz.  wonder-working  icons  in  the 
monastery’s  church  have  not  yet  been  established. 

source.  Actes  de  Kastamonitou,  ed.  N.  Oikonomides  (Paris 
1978). 

lit.  P.  Nasturel,  “A  propos  d'un  document  de  Kasta- 
monitou  et  d’une  lettre  patriarcale  inconnue  de  141 1 REB 
40(1982)211-14.  -A.M.T.,  A.C. 

RASTORIA  (KacrTopía,  “place  of  beavers,”  orig. 
name  of  a  lake),  fortified  polis  (Skyl.  355.25)  or 
kastron  (An.Komn.  2:41.7-12)  in  western  Mace- 
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donia  or  Thrace.  Anna  Romnene  described  it  as 
located  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  on  a  promontory 
projecting  into  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  The 
city  appears  first  in  the  description  of  Buigaro- 
Byz.  wars  at  the  end  of  the  ìoth  C.  By  1018  it 
was  occupied  by  Basil  II.  Rastoria  was  probably 
founded  near  late  antique  Diokletianoupolis,  built 
by  Diocletian.  According  to  Prokopios  ( Buildings 
4.3.1— 4),  Diokletianoupolis  was  situated  near  Lake 
Rastoria;  since  it  was  destroyed  by  barbarian  as- 
saults,  Justinian  I  transferred  the  city  to  the 
mountainous  and  narrow  promontory  “and  gave 
it  an  appropriate  name.”  Whether  this  name  was 
Justinianoupolis  is  not  clear  from  Prokopios.  As 
Diokledanoupolis  the  city  appears  in  Hierokles 
and  (anachronistically)  in  Constantine  Porphyro- 
gennetos  ( De  them.  2. 38,  ed.  Pertusi  88). 

In  1082/3  the  Normans  occupied  Rastoria  but 
in  Dec.  1093  Alexios  I  recaptured  the  fortress.  In 
the  1 3 th —  1 4th  C.  the  “great  polis"  Rastoria  (Kan- 
tak.  1 145 1 .1—2)  was  at  the  center  of  political  strug- 
gle  in  the  Balkans.  First,  as  a  possession  of  the 
despotate  of  Epiros,  Rastoria  was  attacked  by  the 
Nicaeans;  John  III  Vatatzes  took  it  temporarily 
in  ca.  1252  but  Michael  II  Komnenos  Doukas  of 
Epiros  reconquered  it  ca.1257.  Michael  VIII  won 
a  skirmish  near  Kastoria  in  1259  and  seized  it 
after  the  battle  of  Pelagonia.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  i4th  C.  Kastoria  was  in  the  hands  of  John 
II  of  Neopatras;  he  titled  himself  doux  of  “Great 
Vlachia  and  Kastoria.”  Then  (until  1332/3)  Kas- 
toria  was  within  the  “fief”  of  Gabrielopoulos. 
Andronikos  III  managed  to  annex  the  city  but 
Syrgiannes  in  1334  surrendered  it  to  Stefan  Uros 
IV  Dusan.  It  was  finally  taken  by  the  Serbs  in 
1342/3  (Fine,  Late  Balkans  301),  and  the  truce  of 
1350  (Reg  5,  no.2967)  lists  Kastoria  among  the 
holdings  of  Dusan.  After  Dusan’s  death  Symeon 
UroS  made  Kastoria  the  center  of  his  principality. 
Thomas  Preljubovió  and  the  Albanian  family  of 
Musachi  claimed  rights  to  Kastoria,  but  in  the 
mid-i38os  it  was  captured  by  the  Ottomans. 

Kastoria  had  a  significant  Jewish  populadon; 
the  Jewish  scholar  Tobia  ben  Elieser  of  Kastoria 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Torah  during  the 
reign  of  Alexios  I  (J.  Perles,  BZ  2  [1893]  574^). 
A.  Epstein  ( Gesta  21  [1982]  21-29)  surmises  that 
the  frescoes  in  the  Mavriodssa  monastery  near 
Kastoria  reflect  and-Semitic  sentiment. 

The  bishopric  of  Kastoria  is  known  from  the 
ìoth  C.  Its  bishop  was  protothronos- suffragan  of 
Ohrid. 


Monuments  of  Rastoria.  The  relative  wealth  of 
this  regional  trading  center  is  reflected  in  the 
number  of  medieval  churches  preserved  from  the 
late  gth/early  ìoth  C.  onward.  No  dated  dedica- 
tory  inscripdons  survive.  The  chronology  of  Kas- 
toria’s  monuments  depends  on  masonry  tech- 
nìques  and  the  style  of  the  surviving  frescoes;  it 
must  therefore  remain  tentative.  The  Koumpeli- 
dike,  a  domed  triconch,  Hagios  Stephanos,  and  the 
Taxiarchs,  both  minute  basilícas,  may  be  ascribed 
to  ca.900.  The  Anargyroi,  another  basilica,  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  built  and  first  decorated  in  the 
early  1  ìth  C.  and  then  redecorated  at  the  end  of 
the  i2th  C.  by  a  patron  named  Theodore  Lem- 
niotes.  One  of  the  painters  involved  in  phase  two 
of  the  decoration  apparently  also  worked  at  Kur- 
binovo.  Nikephoros  Kasnitzes,  magistros,  funded 
the  construction  and  decoration  of  the  single- 
naved  church  of  St.  Nicholas  in  the  3rd  quarter 
of  the  i2th  C.  The  nave  has  a  cycle  of  the  Great 
Feasts  as  well  as  a  handsome  prosrynesis  icon 
of  the  patron  saint  of  the  church  with  the  portrait 
of  the  donor.  A  cycle  of  the  life  of  St.  Nicholas 
appears  in  the  narthex.  Shifts  in  painting  style 
suggest  that  metropolitan  trends  were  familiar  to 
painters  working  in  Kastoria.  The  particularities 
of  the  cloisonné  brichworr  used  in  the  construc- 
tion  of  all  these  churches,  however,  reflects  the 
strength  and  continuity  of  the  local  building  tra- 
dition. 

lit.  A.D.  Reramopoulos,  “Orestikon  Argos-Diokletia- 
noupolis-Kastoria,”  BNJbb  9  (1930—32)  55-63.  R.  Janin, 
DHGE  11  (1949)  14576  Laurent,  Corpus  5.2:327-29.  V. 
Be5evliev,  “Wo  lag  der  Bischofssitz  Diokletianopolis  in 
Thrakien?,”  Linguistique  balkanique  9  (1964)  49-56.  A.K. 
Orlandos,  “Ta  byzantina  mnemeia  tes  Rastorias,”  ABME  4 
(1938)  3—215.  S.  Pelekanides,  Hastona  I  Bymnlinaì  toicho- 
graphiaì  (Thessalonike  1953).  T.  Malmquist,  Bymntine  i2th 
Century  Frescoes  in  Kastoria:  Agioi  Anargyroi  and  Agios  Nikolaos 
tou  Kasmlzi  (Uppsala  1979).  A.W.  Epstein,  “Middle  Byz- 
antine  Churches  of  Rastoria,”  ArtB  62  (1980)  190-207.  S. 
Pelekanides,  M.  Chatzedakis,  Kastoria  (Athens  1985).  E.N. 
Tsigaridas,  “La  peinture  à  Rastoria  et  en  Macédoine  grecnue 
orientale  vers  l’année  1200,”  in  Studenica  et  l'arl  bymnlin 
autour  de  l’année  1200,  ed.  V.  Korac  (Belgrade  1988)  309- 
18.  -T.E.G.,  A.J.W. 

RASTRESIOS  (KacrTprjcrio<;,  Gr.  equivalent  of  Lat. 
comes  et  castrensìs  sacrì  palatii),  imperial  courtier, 
usually  a  eunuch,  in  charge  of  the  emperor’s 
quarters  and  provisioning.  The  post  is  mentioned 
first  in  319  and  last  in  612.  The  vita  of  Daniel 
the  Stylite  (26.20—21)  describes  a  certain  Gela- 
nios,  who  was  kastresios  of  the  divine  table  (trapeia) 
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under  Leo  I;  he  possessed  an  estate  near  Con- 
stantinople.  The  kastresìos  of  the  imperial  table 
reappears  in  the  De  ceremoniis.  W.  Seibt  ( BZ  72 
[ 1 979]  38)  suggests  that  in  the  7th  C.  the  epi  tes 
trapezes  assumed  the  main  duties  of  the  kastresios. 

The  hanstresios  should  probably  be  distinguished 
from  the  kastresios\  in  the  ìoth-C.  Taktikon  of 
Benesevic  (Oilconomides,  Listes  251.23),  he  is  listed 
as  a  patriarchal  official  between  the  protonotarios 
and  referendarios.  He  occupies  the  same  position 
in  the  synodal  lists  of  the  i2th  C.  (Darrouzès, 
Offikia  100)  and  kept  functioning  as  a  rnember  of 
the  patriarchal  chancery  to  the  end  of  the  empire. 

lit.  O.  Seeck,  RE  3  (1899)  1 774C  -A.K. 

KASTROKTISIA  (Ka<TTpoKTUTÍa,  lit.  “construc- 
tion  of  fortresses”),  a  fiscal  charge,  one  of  the 
epereiai,  according  to  a  chrysobull  of  1349  (Do- 
cheiar.,  no.25.10).  It  is  first  attested  in  the  charter 
of  John  Chaldos  of  995  (Ivìr.,  no.8.13)  exempting 
the  monks  of  Rolobou  from  kastroktisia,  mitaton, 
providing  forage  and  prosodion  (?),  and  other  epe- 
reiai.  In  chrysobulls  of  the  late  1  ìth  C.  kastroktisia 
is  cited  along  with  the  construction  of  roads  and 
bridges  (e.g.,  Patmou  Engrapha  1,  no.3.36,  Lavra 
1,  no.38.38)  and  probably  designated  an  actual 
state  corvée.  It  is  unknown  when  it  replaced  the 
late  Roman  munera,  which  were  Ievied  primarily 
in  specie. 

Although  frequent  in  later  chrysobulls,  kastro- 
ktisia  is  rarely  mentioned  in  praktika.  A  fragment 
of  apraktikon  from  the  end  of  the  i3th  C.  (Esphig., 
no.7.8)  mentions  kastroktisia  of  1.5  nomismata,  that 
is,  1.7  percent  of  the  oikoumenon.  Forced  labor 
was  probably  employed  in  the  construction  work: 
in  describing  Stefan  Uros  IV  Dusan’s  refortifica- 
tion  of  Berroia  in  Macedonia  in  1350,  John  Kan- 
takouzenos  (Kantak.  3:124.21-24)  states  that  more 
than  10,000  men  worked  there;  the  historian  adds 
that  they  were  assembled  from  the  entire  country 
of  the  Serbian  kral’.  To  what  extent  this  Serbian 
episode  can  be  applied  to  Byz.  remains  unclear. 
By  the  ì^th  C.,  however,  kastroktisia  probably  be- 
gan  to  lose  its  technical  meaning:  lists  of  priviieges 
sometimes  include  it  in  a  paramilitary  context, 
together  with  shipbuilding,  mitaton,  and  aplekton 
(e.g.,  Lavra  3,  no.i  18.190-92),  sometimes  with 
psomozemia  and  angareia  (Xerop.,  no.8.17— 18), 
but  sometimes  it  is  associated  with  nonmilitary 
and  nonconstruction  charges  such  as  orike  and 


ennomion  (Esphig.,  no.22.32).  On  the  other  hand, 
a  different  charge,  the  phloriatihon,  known  in  the 
Peloponnesos  in  the  i5th  C.,  was  used  for  the 
reconstruction  of  fortresses  (E.  Vranoussi,  EtBalk 
14  [1978]  00.4:81—83),  and  the  revenue  from  the 
abiotikion  could  be  used  to  repair  a  city  (D. 
Bagiakakos,  Athena  65  [1961]  199O. 

Li  r.  S.  Trojanos,  “Kastroktisia,”  Byiantina  1  (1969)  39- 
57.  -A.K. 

KASTRON  (uácrTpoi’),  also  hastellion  and  phrou- 
rion,  í'ortress  or  citadel.  Since  fortifications  be- 
came  the  main  external  sign  of  cities,  the  term 
kastron  came  to  denote  the  city  as  a  whole.  It  was 
applied  even  to  such  relatively  large  places  as 
Ephesus,  but  never  to  Constantinople.  In  the  strict 
sense,  kastron  designated  a  fortified  settlement, 
usually  on  a  hilltop,  distinct  from  the  open  lower 
town  or  emporion.  Kastra,  however  small,  played 
an  important  role  in  Byz.  defense;  the  state  paid 
particular  attention  to  them,  requiring  the  pop- 
ulation  to  build  and  maintain  them  (kastro- 
ktisia).  In  the  1  ith  C.,  when  the  need  for  defense 
against  the  Turks  was  paramount,  haslra  were 
assigned  for  life  to  individuals  who  assumed  the 
obligation  of  maintaining  and  defending  them. 
On  the  death  of  the  concessionaire,  the  hastron 
returned  to  imperial  control;  normally  it  was  put 
in  the  charge  of  a  kastrophylax. 

lit.  N.  Oikonomides,  “The  Donation  of  Castles  in  thc 
Last  Quarter  of  the  nth  Century,"  in  Polychronion  413— 
17.  Falkenhausen,  Dominazione  145—48.  -C.F. 

KASTROPHYLAX  (uacrTpofióhat;),  commander 
of  a  stronghold,  appointed  by  the  emperor;  he 
was  responsible  for  the  maintenance  and  repair 
of  a  rastron  and  for  preserving  order  (apobiglisis) 
within  its  walls  (Sathas,  MB  6:644. 19-23).  A  i4th- 
C.  ceremonial  book  (pseudo-Kod.  188.20-22)  lists 
them,  together  with  proka  i  hemenoi,  as  adminis- 
trators  of  poleis.  I'he  office  is  attested  from  the 
second  half  of  the  ìith  C.  (N.  Oikonomides  in 
Polychronion  417,  n.12),  but  is  more  frequently 
mentioned  from  the  i3th  C.  onward.  Some  kas- 
trophylahes  presided  over  small  kastra  (e.g.,  Patmou 
Engrapha  2,  no.70.20);  others  administered  cities 
such  as  Smyrna,  Thessalonike,  and  Serres.  Their 
functions  are  poorly  documented  in  available 
sources;  in  1230  a  kastrophylax  of  Smyrna  assisted 
the  prohathemenos  in  a  civil  trial.  Their  social  po- 
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sition  was  not  of  a  high  rank,  and  even  the  kastro- 
phylaftc-s  of  Thessalonike  (Demetrios  Talapas — 
Docheiar.,  no.48  verso,  5)  and  Serres  (Leo  Azan- 
ites — Guillou,  Ménécée,  no. 34. 65— 66;  Demetrios 
Arethas — Koutloum. ,  no.33.90)  did  not  come  from 
families  of  the  high  nobility.  They  were  sometimes 
landowners  ( Lavra  2,  no.90. 122). 

lit.  Angold,  Byz.  Gonemment  2666  -A.K. 

KATAKALON  (K aTousahẃ,  more  rarely  Kara- 
KaXóv),  a  noble  lineage,  known  from  ca.900,  when 
Leo  Katakalon  was  domestihos  of  the  scholae.  In  the 
ìoth— ìith  C.  some  were  governors:  Katakalon, 
strategos  of  Thessalonike;  Demetrios  KatakaIon, 
k atepano  of  Paradounavon.  Probably  some  family 
members  assumed  the  name  of  Maurokatakalon 
(the  “Black  Katakalon”);  they  were  military  com- 
manders  in  the  1  tth  C.  and  esp.  in  the  reign  of 
Alexios  I  (e.g.,  Nicholas,  his  son  Marianos,  Gre- 
gory).  As  a  result  of  intermarriage  with  a  number 
of  aristocratic  families,  many  members  of  the  Ka- 
takalon  family  bore  double  names:  Katakalon 
Kekaumenos  and  Katakalon  Klazomenites  in  the 
ìith  C.,  Katakalon  Bryennios  and  Katakalon  Eu- 
phorbenos  in  the  i2th  C.  An  anonymous  epitaph 
praised  John  Bryennios  Katakalon,  a  soldier  re- 
lated  to  the  Komnenoi  and  married  to  a  daughter 
of  a  sebastos  of  the  lineage  of  Palaiologoi  and 
Doukai.  Constantine  Katakalon  Euphorbenos, 
among  the  most  prominent  of  Alexios  I’s  gener- 
als,  was  doux  of  Cyprus  ca.  1 100.  His  son  Nikepho- 
ros  married  Maria,  Alexios  I’s  daughter.  Two  of 
their  sons,  Alexios  and  Andronikos,  occupied  high 
posts  in  the  mid-i2th  C.;  ca.  1162  Andronikos 
became  governor  of  Cilicia.  Another  Andronikos 
Katakalon  served  as  military  commander  of  Al- 
exios  III.  Later  the  family  declined  into  obscurity 
(PLP,  nos.  11413-29). 

lit.  Winkeimann,  Quelìenstiulim  1716  N.  Bânescu,  “Sceau 
de  Démétrius  Katakalon,  katépano  de  Paradounavon,”  EO 
39  (1940)  157-60.  D.  Polemis,  “Anepigraphoi  stichoi  eis 
ton  thanaton  Ioannou  Bryenniou  tou  Katakalon,”  EEBS  35 
(1966-67)  107-16.  -A.K. 

KATAKALON  KEKAUMENOS  (K  araisahẁ 
K EKavfiévo<;),  general;  died  after  1057.  He  was 
originally  from  Koloneiaand  was  notan  aristocrat 
by  birth  (Skyl.  483. 1 5f ).  His  identifìcation  with 
Kekaumenos,  author  of  memoirs,  is  not  estab- 
lished.  Apparently  sent  to  Sicily  with  Maniares  in 


1038,  he  defended  Messina.  ln  1042  Michael  V 
appointed  Katakalon  commander  of  troops  com- 
batting  an  uprising  in  Constantinople.  He  was 
vestes  and  archon  of  the  Danubian  cities  ca.1043, 
governor  of  Ani  and  Iberia,  stratelates  of  the  East 
ca.1050,  and  doux  of  Antioch  ca.1056.  In  1043  he 
defeated  the  remnants  of  the  expedition  of  Ja- 
roslav  of  Kiev  against  Constantinople.  Anony- 
mous  verses  call  him  “the  light  of  the  Thessalians” 
and  praise  him  as  victor  over  the  Scythians  and 
Hungarians  (K.  Dyobouniotes,  NE  16  [1922]  53- 
56).  He  eagerly  supported  the  uprising  of  Isaac. 
I  in  1057  for  which  he  received  the  title  of  kouro- 
palates.  G.  Litavrin  ( RESEE  7  [1969]  455-68)  sur- 
mises  that  Isaac  appointed  him  strategos  of  Kolo- 
neia.  Katakalon  is  the  hero  of  the  last  section  of 
Skylitzes’  chronicle  (Skyl.  406-500 — A.  Kazhdan, 
IFZ  [1975]  no.i,  207f;  J.  Shepard,  REArm  11 
[1975—76]  269-311),  and  Katakalon’s  recollec- 
tions  may  have  served  as  a  source  for  Skylitzes. 

lit.  N.  Bänescu,  “Un  duc  byzantin  du  XI'  siècle:  Kata- 
kalon  Kekaumenos, ”  BSHAcRoum  11  (1924)  25-36.  Kazh- 
dan,  Arm.  3 1 1.  -C.M.B.,  A.K. 

RATAPETASMA  (Karairéracr^.a),  a  veil  or  cur- 
tain  separating  the  sanctuary  from  the  nave.  Use 
of  katapetasmata  is  confirmed  from  the  6th  C.  in 
Egypt  and  Syria  (cf.  G.  Khouri-Sarkis,  Orìent  syrien 
5  [1960]  363-84;  7  [1962]  277-96;  8  [1963]  3- 
20).  The  Byz.  practice  of  suspending  katapetasinata 
over  the  templon  door  developed  from  a  monas- 
tic  custom  attested  from  the  i2th  C.  (Nicholas 
of  Andida,  PG  140:4450);  occasional  references 
to  the  katapetasma  in  the  sources,  esp.  inventories, 
indicate  its  slow  acceptance.  Except  for  some  early 
Coptic  textiles,  which  might  have  served  as  kata- 
petasmata,  all  extant  katapetasmata  date  after  1453. 
The  decorative  ciborium  curtains  represented  in 
the  Menologion  of  Basil  II  and  elsewhere  can 
also  be  called  hatapetasmata  (Symeon  of  Thessalo- 
nike,  PG  155:3410). 

lit.  C.  Schneider,  “Studien  zum  Ursprung  liturgischer 
Einzelheiten  östlicher  Liturgien:  I.  Katapetasma,”  Kyrios  1 
(Königsberg-Berlin  1936;  rp.  Graz  1969)  57-73.  Mathews, 
Early  Churches  162-71.  Taft,  Great  Entrance  41  1  —  16. 

-A.G. 

RATAPHLORON  ( KaTot(f>hù)pov ),  a  family  name 
that  possibly  originated  from  a  monastery  of  St. 
Phloros  (Florus);  the  formerly  accepted  spelling 
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Rataphloros  has  been  rejected  by  P.  Wirth  ( BZ  56 
[1963]  235^  idem,  Eustathiana  [Amsterdam  1980] 
5f),  but  is  retaíned  by  V.  Laurent  in  Corpus,  vol. 
2.  The  first  known  Rataphloron  was  probably 
John,  protospatharios  and  commander  ( archegetes ) 
of  the  West,  whose  seal  is  usually  dated  to  the 
epoch  of  the  Romnenoi  (Guilland,  Institutions 
1:394);  the  title  of  protospatharios,  however, 
died  out  by  the  early  i2th  C.,  and  its  application 
to  the  commander  of  the  Western  army  indicates 
an  earlier  date,  perhaps  the  ìoth  C.  A  certain 
Rataphloron  was  appointed  governor  of  Meso- 
potamia  in  the  late  1030S;  Psellos’s  information 
(Sathas,  MB  5:459.18—20),  however,  does  not  in- 
dicate  whether  he  was  a  judge  or  a  strategos.  John 
Kataphloron  served  in  1079  as  anagrapheus  of 
Smolena,  I'hessalonike,  and  Serres  ( Lavra  1, 
no.39.1);  the  editors  considered  him  a  strategos, 
an  office  that  does  not  accord  properly  with  his 
fiscal  duties;  Dölger  ( Diplomatik  348,  n.4)  read 
strateutes  (soldier).  Other  known  members  of  the 
Rataphloron  family  were  not  in  the  military:  one 
was  prahtor  in  1089  ( Lavra  1,  no. 50. 36— 37);  an- 
other,  Nicholas,  was  magistros  ton  rhetoron  (P.  Wirth, 
ClMed  21  [1960]  213O;  Mark  was  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem  ca.iigo— 95.  John  went  to  Venice  in 
1195  as  Alexios  III’s  envoy;  in  1199  he  or  his 
namesake  served  as  grammatikos.  Eustathios  of 
Thessalonire  was  probably  Nicholas  Rataphlo- 
ron’s  nephew  (V.  Laurent,  REB  20  [1962]  218- 
21).  Seals  of  the  1 1  th —  i2th  C.  record  an  aseEretis 
(Laurent,  Corpus  2,  nos.  ìog,  1 15)  and  a  mystolehtes 
(no.  156)  of  this  family.  -A.K. 

KATAPHRAKTOS  (KaTá<i>paKTO<;,  from  Kara- 
(ppácrcrü),  “cover  up”),  an  armored  horseman 
mounted  on  an  armored  horse.  Cataphractarii  or 
clibanarii  were  created  by  the  Romans  during  the 
3rd— 4th  C.  in  response  to  their  Sasanian  enemies 
(J.W.  Eadie,  JRS  57  [1967]  161-73).  The  Stra- 
tegiron  of  Maurice  portrays  6th-C.  heavy  cav- 
alrymen,  equally  adept  with  lance  or  bow,  wearing 
knee-length  coats  and  riding  horses  protected  by 
thick  felt  coverings  (Strat.  Maunk.  1.1—2,  pp.  74— 
84).  Nothing  is  heard  of  them  again  until  the  ìoth 
C.  when  Nikephoros  II  Phokas  developed  heavy 
cavalry  anew.  His  Praecepta  militaria  describes 
kataphraktoi  wearing  lamellar  or  mail  coats  bol- 
stered  by  padded  surcoats,  gauntlets,  leg-guards, 
and  iron  helmets,  with  an  iron  mace  or  a  saber  as 


their  main  weapon.  Their  horses  were  protected 
by  carapaces  made  of  felt  or  thick  hides.  The 
kataphraktoi  were  deployed  in  a  wedge-like  for- 
mation  of  400—500  men  with  mounted  archers  in 
the  middle.  They  identified  the  location  of  the 
enemy  commander  and  aimed  their  charge  at  a 
steady  pace  directly  at  him,  while  regular  cavalry 
units  on  their  flanks  followed  up  the  attack.  Al- 
Mutanabbí  gives  a  vivid  description  of  the  kata - 
phraktoi  in  a  poem  about  a  battle  of  954  (Vasiliev, 
Byz.  Arabes  2.2:333)  and  Leo  the  Deacon  (Leo 
Diac.  78.21)  refers  to  Phokas’s  preparation  of  “all- 
iron  horsemen,”  noting  their  effect  at  Tarsos  in 
965  (59.2—22)  and  in  the  Balkan  campaigns  of 
John  I  'Ezimiskes  in  971  (140.10—13). 

Heavy  cavalry  are  not  specifically  attested  dur- 
ing  the  ìith  C.  but  in  the  i2th  C.  Manuel  I 
Komnenos  enthusiastically  adopted  the  panoply 
and  tactics  of  European  knights  (who  charged 
in  line  with  their  lances  leveled  at  the  enemy) 
and  staged  Western-style  tournaments  (Nik.Chon. 
108.53—1 10.94;  cf-  S.  Lampros,  NE  5  [1908]  15— 
18);  the  practical  effect  of  these  horsemen  against 
the  evasive  Turks  was  minimal  (R.P.  Lindner,yÓfl 
32.2  [1982]  207—13).  Byz.  heavy  cavalrymen  con- 
tinue  to  appear  in  the  i3th— i4th  C.,  but  Western 
mercenaries  supplied  the  bulk  of  such  cavalrymen 
in  Nicaean  and  Palaiologan  armies. 

lit.  J.M.  Diethart,  P.  Dintsis,  “Die  Leontoklibanarier,” 
in  Byzanlio$  67—84.  J.F.  Haldon,  “Some  Aspects  of  Byz- 
antine  Military  Technology  from  the  Sixth  to  the  Tenth 
Centuries,”  BMGS  1  (1975)  11-47.  Ahrweiler,  Structures, 
pt.  VI 1 1  (1960),  2-24.  M.P.  Speidel,  “Catafractarii  clibanarii 
and  the  Rise  of  the  Later  Roman  Mailed  Cavalry,”  Epigra- 
phica  Anatolica  4(1984)  151—56.  -E.M. 

KATARTARIOS  (Narapráptoç,  from  hatartismos, 
“furnishing”),  craftsman  involved  in  the  manufac- 
ture  of  silk.  According  to  the  ìoth-C.  Book  of  the 
Eparch  (ch.7),  hatartarioi  prepared  (katartizein)  me- 
taxa,  but  their  precise  function  is  unclear  since 
the  meaning  of  metaxa  in  this  passage  is  uncertain: 
if  it  means  cocoons,  then  the  work  of  hatartarioi 
was  reeling,  that  is,  bringing  together  the  fila- 
ments  from  several  cocoons  to  form  uniform 
strands  called  “raw  silk”;  if  it  designates  the  raw 
silk  itself,  then  the  katartarioi  were  responsible  for 
the  next  stage  of  silk  production,  forming  the  raw 
silk  threads  into  more  substantial  yarn.  Subse- 
quent  degumming  or  scouring  gave  the  silk  fibers 
a  brilliant,  pearly  sheen.  R.S.  Lopez  ( Speculum  20 
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[1945]  16)  translates  kalartarioi  as  “silk  spinners,” 
E.H.  7reshfield  ( Roman  Law  in  the  Later  Roman 
Empire  [Cambridge  1938]  23O  as  “raw  silk  dressers.” 

The  functions  of  katartarioi  overlapped  to  a  cer- 
tain  extent  with  those  of  silk  merchants  ( seriko - 
pratai),  who  sometimes  permitted  katarlarioi  to 
purchase  metaxa  directly  from  foreign  merchants. 
This  privilege  was  extended  only  to  wealthy  ka- 
tarlarioi;  those  who  were  poor  (as  well  as  metaxarìoi, 
whose  status  is  unclear)  had  to  buy  their  raw 
materials  from  silk  merchants.  The  sale  of  melaxa 
was  strictly  controlled  by  the  eparch:  katartarìoi 
had  to  be  listed  in  the  eparch’s  register  and  pro- 
vide  the  authorities  with  testimony  concerning 
their  status  and  moral  rectitude.  The  guild  of 
katartarìoi  occupied  a  lower  rank  than  that  of  the 
silk  merchants,  and  some  katarlarìoi  strove  to  gain 
admittance  to  the  guild  of  silk  merchants;  to  achieve 
this  goal  they  had  to  promise  to  stop  manufactur- 
ing  silk. 

lit.  D.  Simon,  “Die  byzantinischen  Seidenzünfte,”  BZ 
68(1975)24-33.  -A.K. 

RATASREPENOS,  NICHOLAS,  author  of  the 
Life  of  Cyril  Phileotes;  fl.  first  half  of  the  i2th 
C.  Under  the  name  of  Kataskepenos  are  also 
preserved  some  ranones  and  letters. 

ed.  See  üst  in  Beck,  Hirche  639. 

lit.  Mercati,  CollByz  1:457-59.  -A.K. 

RATASYRTAI  (KaTacrvpTai),  a  battle  site  in 
Thrace  near  Constantinople.  In  the  fall  of  917, 
after  the  Byz.  defeat  at  Achelous,  the  domestikos 
ton  scholon  Leo  Phokas  attempted  to  organize 
resistance  there  to  the  approaching  army  of  Sym- 
eon  of  Bulgaria.  The  Byz.  were  again  routed, 
and  the  way  to  Constantinople  was  open  for  the 
Bulgarians.  Symeon,  however,  did  not  continue 
his  attack  but  withdrew  in  order  to  punish  the 
Serbian  prince  Peter,  a  Byz.  ally.  'Fhe  defeats  at 
Achelous  and  Katasyrtai  accounted  for  the  fall  of 
the  administration  of  Zoe  Karbonopsina  and  the 
parahoimomenos  Constantine  in  918;  Romanos  (I) 
Lekapenos,  whom  many  contemporaries  blamed 
for  the  defeat  at  Achelous,  assumed  control  of 
the  government  as  basileopator.  Probably  at  that 
time  Symeon  issued  the  demand  that  Romanos 
be  deposed  and  he  himself  be  elected  as  co-emperor 
with  Constantine  VII  (A.Kazhdan,  EtBalk  n.s. 
12.3  [1976]  98—100).  When  this  demand  was  re- 


jected,  Symeon  assumed  the  title  of  tsar  of  the 
Bulgarians. 

lit.  Zlatarski,  Ist.  1.2:391-401.  Runciman,  Romanus  56. 

-A.K. 

RATECHOUMENA.  See  Gallery. 

RATEPANATE,  or  catepanate,  a  conventional 
scholarly  term  to  designate  the  Byz.  territories  in 
Apulia  that  were  placed  under  the  administration 
of  the  katepano.  The  katepanate  was  established 
by  Basil  Boioannes  after  his  victory  over  Melo  in 
Oct.  1018  and  existed  until  Feb.  1042,  when  Ar- 
gyros,  son  of  Melo,  was  proclaimed  prìnceps  and 
dnx  Italiae.  The  Normans  who  began  to  penetrate 
this  region  in  1041  referred  to  it  as  Capitanata. 

lit.  Falkenhausen,  Domirmzwne  57-60.  Guillou,  Studies, 
pt.I  (1967),  13-19.  -A.K. 

RATEPANO  (Kare rráuo},  deriving  from  the  Gk. 
adverb  epano,  “above”  [A.  Jannaris,  BZ  10  (1901) 
204—07]),  a  term  used  from  the  gth  C.  to  desig- 
nate  certain  officials:  the  katepano  of  the  basilikoi 
in  the  Kletorologion  of  Philotheos,  the  katepano  of 
the  marines  on  a  ìoth-C.  seal  (Laurent,  Corpus  2, 
no.962),  the  katepano  of  imperial  workshops,  the 
katepano  of  imperial  titles  ( axiomata )  in  the  ìith 
C.,  etc.  Constantine  VII’s  identification  of  the 
hatepano  as  magister  militum  (IJe  adm.  imp.  27.69— 
70)  is  a  mere  anachronism.  The  term  was  often 
used  to  denote  a  commander  of  a  military  unit, 
such  as  Mardaites,  and  was  identical  with  stra- 
tegos.  By  the  end  of  the  ìoth  C.,  katepano  became 
primarily  the  designation  of  governors  of  major 
provinces,  esp.  Italy  (Falkenhausen,  Dominaiione 
46—59)  and  Mesopotamia,  in  the  1  ìth  C.  Bulgaria 
(Litavrin,  Bolgarìa  i  Vizantija  264—73),  Antioch, 
etc.  The  term  in  the  sense  of  the  governor-DOUx 
disappears  after  1 100,  but  it  continued  as  a  name 
for  local  officials,  at  least  in  Smyrna  in  the  i2th 
C.  and  in  Trebizond  in  the  i4th.  Accordingly,  the 
term  katepanikion,  known  in  both  Macedonia  and 
Asia  Minor,  was  used  for  small  administrative 
units.  The  term  katepanate,  often  employed  in 
scholarly  literature,  is  not  found  in  Byz.  sources, 
although  the  Normans  created  the  word  Capitana- 
ta  as  a  designation  for  southern  Italy. 

lit.  Ahrweiler,  “Administration'’  64-67.  J.  Ferluga,  “Nize 
vojno-administrativne  jedinice  tematskog  uredjenja,”  ZRVI 
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2  (1953)  74-76.  G.  Theocharides,  Kalepanikia  tes  Makedonias 
(Thessalonike  1954).  -A.K. 

RATHEDRA  (icaOéòpa,  lit.  “seat”).  In  addition  to 
its  original  meaning  of  throne,  kathedra  was  a 
term  designating  a  farmhouse  or  mansion.  In 
documents  kathedra  appears  in  association  with  a 
courtyard  (e.g.,  Lavra  2,  no.77.46)  and  in  a  fig- 
urative  sense  could  be  used  for  “abode”  ( Lavra  2, 
no.  100.2).  The  expression  “kathedra  of  a  chorion” 
also  denoted  the  center  of  a  village,  the  point 
from  which  a  fiscal  description  ( periorismos )  of  a 
chorion  began  (Schilbach,  Met.  Quellen  13O.  The 
Treatise  on  Taxation  (ed.  Dölger,  Beiträge  1 15. 14— 
18),  in  explaining  the  difference  between  a  village 
and  a  hamlet  (ktesis),  states  that  a  village  has  a 
single  kathedra  (i.e.,  is  centrally  oriented),  whereas 
in  hamlets  there  are  multiple  hathedrai  and  the 
houses  of  peasants  are  dispersed. 

lit.  Ju.  Vin,  “Social’no-ekonomiceskoe  soderíanie  ter- 
mina  hathedra  vizantijskich  dokumentov,”  VizVrem  44  (1983) 
202-11.  -A.K. 

RATHISMA  (icáSicriAa,  lit.  “sitting,  seat”).  Five 
meanings  of  this  term  are  significant  in  Byz.  stud- 
ies.  (1)  A  troparion  inserted  after  the  third  or 
sixth  ode  of  a  kanon  during  the  Orthros,  and 
during  the  singing  of  which  it  is  permitted  to 
remain  seated.  (2)  One  of  the  20  sections,  consist- 
ing  of  from  one  to  five  psalms,  into  which  the 
psalter  is  divided;  each  hathisma  is  further  subdi- 
vided  into  three  staseis,  or  portions.  (3)  A  generic 
term  for  a  small  monastic  habitation  housing  only 
a  few  monks  and  dependent  on  a  larger  monas- 
tery.  The  term  is  used  from  the  beginnings  of 
monasticism,  but  is  found  esp.  frequently  in 
Athonite  documents  from  the  mid-i4th  C.  on- 
ward  (e.g.,  Prot.  i2of).  (4)  A  service  exemption  of 
uncertain  nature  that  is  mentioned  in  several 
chrysobulls  of  the  second  half  of  the  1  ìth  C. — the 
beneficiary  was  exempted  from  “the  hathisma  of 
high-ranking  officials.”  A  chrysobull  of  1088  ( Pat - 
mou  Engrapha  1 ,  no.6.58— 59)  has  a  more  elaborate 
formula  granting  an  exemption  from  “the  ka- 
thisma  and  reception  of  archontes,”  thus  permitting 
the  hypothesis  that  hathisma  was  a  forced  accom- 
modation  of  imperial  dignitaries.  (5)  Additionally, 
the  term  for  the  emperors  box  in  the  Hippo- 
drome  of  Constantinople. 

— E.M.J.,  A.M.T.,  A.C.,  A.K. 


KATHOLIKON,  modern  Greek  term  for  the  main 
church  in  a  monastic  complex;  the  term  does  not 
appear  in  Byz.  sources,  although  the  term  katholike 
ekklesia  is  occasionally  found  ( Prot .,  no.14.17;  lvir., 
no.  15.44).  The  Byz.  normally  referred  to  the 
principal  church  as  the  naos  or  ekklesia.  Since  the 
liturgy  could  be  saìd  only  once  a  day  in  any  given 
church,  monasteries  often  contained  several  small 
churches  and  chapels  in  addition  to  the  centrally 
located  katholikon,  which  was  usually  dedicated  to 
the  patron  of  the  monastery.  The  Council  in 
Trullo,  canon  59,  required  baptisms  to  be  cele- 
brated  only  in  katholikai  ehhlesiai ;  here  the  term 
seems  to  mean  the  principal  churches  of  a  diocese, 
as  it  does  in  Eustathios  of  Thessalonike  (Eust. 
Thess. ,  Capture  116.35).  -K.M.K.,  W.L. 

KATHOLIKOS  (adj.  Ka0oXiKÓç,  universal),  Greek 
term  that  as  noun  designated  in  the  6th  C.  the 
archbishop  of  Persia  (Rosmas  Indihopleustes 
2.2.14—15,  ed.  Wolska-Conus  1:307).  In  Syriac 
and  Armenian  the  term  appears  already  in  the 
5th  C.:  in  the  acts  of  the  Councíl  of  Seieukeia- 
Ctesiphon  of  410,  the  bishop  of  Seleukeia  is  named 
katholikos,  as  is  the  bishop  of  Arsacid  Armenia  in 
the  vita  of  Mesrop  MaStoc'.  The  heads  of  the 
churches  of  Georgia,  Caucasian  Albania,  and  esp. 
Armenia  as  well  as  the  Nestorian  patriarch  were 
called  katholikoi.  From  the  i2th  C.  onward,  certain 
Armenian  bishops  (of  Al't'amar,  Sis)  claimed  this 
title. 

The  term  was  applied  also  to  the  superior  (“the 
general  abbot,”  archimandrite)  of  a  group  of 
monastic  communities,  e.g.,  in  the  region  of 
Amaseia  (Beck,  Kirche  137);  in  the  early  4th  C.  it 
was  used  to  denote  secular  superintendents  of 
finances  of  large  territorial  units,  dioceses  (Eu- 
sebios,  VC  4.36.3,  ed.  F.  Winkelmann,  p.  134. 12). 

lit.  K. H.  Maksoudian,  DMA  7:22Ôf.  -A.K. 


KATRARES,  JOHN,  writer  and  scribe  from 
Thessalonike;  fi.  1309—22.  It  can  be  deduced  from 
his  writings  that  Ratrares  (Karpáp7]ç,  Rarpáptoç) 
was  interested  in  classical  philology  and  was  a 
member  of  the  literary  circle  that  fiourished  in 
the  early  ijth  C.  around  Demetrios  Trirlinios 
and  Thomas  Magistros.  He  specialized  in  the 
copying  of  ancient  works,  such  as  Homer’s  lliad, 
Proklos’s  commentary  on  the  Timaeus  of  Plato,  the 
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works  of  Strabo,  and  Theon’s  commentary  on  the 
Canons  of  Ptolemy. 

Ratrares  composed  a  satirical  poem  of  222  Ana- 
creontic  verses  attacking  the  Bulgarian  writer 
Neophytos  Momitzilas  or  Prodromenos  ( PLP ,  no. 
19254).  He  called  Neophytos  a  Boulgar-albanito- 
blachos  and  criticized  his  ignorance  of  classical 
literature,  his  greed,  and  his  ambition  to  become 
patriarch.  The  poem  includes  some  Slavic  and 
perhaps  also  some  Albanian  words  as  examples 
of  the  barbaric  speech  of  Neophytos.  Ratrares 
also  wrote  a  play  in  dodecasyllabic  verse,  of  which 
unfortunately  only  a  short  37-line  fragment  sur- 
vives;  this  literary  effort,  highly  unusual  in  Byz., 
was  clearly  modeled  on  Euripides.  F.  Jürss  ( BZ 
59  [1966]  275—84)  has  established  that  Ratrares 
was  not  the  author  of  three  dialogues  (Hermippos, 
Hermodotos,  and  Mousokles)  that  had  been  at- 
tributed  to  him  in  the  past. 

ed.  Verses — ed.  Dujcev,  Proucvanija  130-50.  Drama — 
G.  de  Andrés,  J.  Irigoin,  W.  Horandner,  “Johannes  Ka- 
trares  und  seine  dramatisch-poetische  Produktion,”/Öfl  23 
(‘974)  201-14. 

lit.  Turyn,  CodVat  124—30.  PLP,  no. 11544.  Hunger, 
Lit,  1:510;  2:95,  1 4 7T  251.  -A.M.T. 

RAUSSIYEH  CHURCH.  See  Antioch. 

KAVÄD  (Ka/3á87)ç),  king  of  Persia  (488-531), 
father  of  Chosroes  I;  born  449,  died  13  Sept.  531. 
He  succeeded  his  uncle  Valas  as  king,  but  from 
496  to  498  lived  in  exile  among  the  Ephthalites. 
He  fought  a  largely  unsuccessful  war  against  Byz. 
(502—06),  ended  by  a  seven-year  truce  negotiated 
by  Keler.  Kavàd  sought  the  support  of  Justin  I 
in  securing  the  succession  of  Chosroes  I  by  having 
the  emperor  adopt  him.  After  this  plan  failed, 
relations  with  Byz.  deteriorated  in  disputes  con- 
cerning  Lazika  and  Iberia.  War  broke  out  in  527 
and  lasted  until  Kavâd’s  death.  According  to  Pro- 
kopios  ( Wars  1.6.19),  he  governed  Persia  well  since 
“in  shrewdness  and  action  he  was  second  to  none.” 

lit.  Christensen,  Sassanides  326-62.  R.  Frye,  The  History 
of  Ancient  Iran  (Munich  1984)  322-25.  K.  Synelle,  Hoi 
diplomatik.es  scheseis  Bytantiou  kai  Persias  heos  lon  2T'  aiona 
(Athens  ig86)  73-83.  -T.E.G. 

KAVÀD-SHÍRÜYA  (Ka/3á6r)ç  pórjç),  Persian 
king  (Feb.— Sept./Oct.  628),  died  Ctesiphon  from 
poison  or  in  an  epidemic.  The  son  of  Chosroes 


II,  Kaväd-Shîrüya  connived  to  imprison  and  mur- 
der  his  father  and  immediately  sent  an  ambas- 
sador  to  Herakleios’s  military  camp  in  Ganzak 
(arrived  on  3  Apr.).  The  new  king  asked  for 
peace  and  promised  to  release  the  prisoners  of 
war  and  to  send  back  the  fragments  of  the  True 
Cross;  some  sources  even  present  him  as  a  crypto- 
Christian  (Mango,  “La  Perse  Sassanide”  ìogf).  His 
premature  death  and  the  succession  of  his  young 
son,  Ardashîr  III,  weakened  Byz.  influence  in 
Persia  and  impelled  Herakleios  to  use  Shahr- 
baräz  as  a  tool  of  Byz.  interests. 

lit.  Christensen,  Sassanides  497f.  N.  Oikonomides, 
“Correspondence  between  Heraclius  and  Kavadh-§iroe  in 
the  Pascha!  Chronicle  (628),”  Bycantion  41  (1971)  269-81. 

-W.E.K. 

KAVALLA.  See  Christoupolis. 


KAY-KHUSRAW  I,  Ghíyäth  al-Dln  (rtaöaTÍnr/ç), 
Seljuk  sultan  of  Ihonion  (1194/5—97  and  1205- 
11);  died  near  Antioch  on  the  Meander  1211. 
Youngest  son  (by  a  Greek  mother)  of  Kilic  Ar- 
slan  II,  Kay-Khusraw  received  Sozopolis  ca.i  188, 
then  briefly  held  Ikonion.  In  1 196  he  ravaged  the 
Meander  Valley  and  carried  off  about  5,000  cap- 
tives.  Driven  from  Ikonion,  the  sultan  sought  ref- 
uge  at  the  court  of  Alexios  III.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Manuel  Maurozomes  and  resided 
with  him;  Akropolites  (Akrop.  1:14.14)  says  he 
was  baptized.  Regaining  his  throne,  he  created  a 
principality  on  the  Meander  for  Maurozomes  and 
helped  Theodore  I  Lasraris  consolidate  his  rule 
(Akrop.  1:11.2-4).  Pressing  toward  the  Mediter- 
ranean,  he  took  Attaleia  in  Mar.  1207.  Around 
1209,  Kay-Khusraw  allied  himself  with  Henry  of 
Hainault.  Around  1210  he  was  joined  by  the 
refugee  Alexios  III  and  used  the  latter’s  claim  to 
the  Nicaean  throne  as  a  pretcxt  to  attack  Theu- 
dore.  Early  in  1211,  Kay-Khusraw  pushed  down 
the  Meander  but  was  intercepted  by  Theodore  I 
with  an  army  strengthened  by  800  Latin  knights. 
While  most  of  the  Latins  fell,  Theodore  slew  the 
sultan  in  a  duel  reported  in  a  contemporary  ora- 
tion  by  Niketas  Choniates  ( Orationes  172.1-10). 

lit.  C.  Cahen,  EP  4:816.  Sawides,  Byz.  in  the  Near  East 
55-59-  82-88,  94- 105.  -C.M.B. 

KAYSERI.  See  Caesarea. 
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KEBRA  NAGAST  (“Glory  of  the  Rings”),  an 
Ethiopic  collection  of  legends  compiled  in  the 
i4th  C.  by  a  certain  Isaac  of  whom  nothing  is 
known.  According  to  the  colophon,  Isaac  trans- 
lated  this  work  from  his  Arabic  copy,  which,  in 
turn,  had  been  translated  from  Coptic.  Budge 
(i infra )  assigns  the  composidon  of  the  Copdc  orig- 
inal  to  the  6th  C.  The  work  summarizes  many 
biblical  books  (with  pardcular  emphasis  on  the 
queen  of  Ethiopia  and  her  marriage  to  Solomon) 
and  contains  some  data  concerning  the  events  of 
the  6th  C.,  for  example,  the  Ethíopian  alliance 
with  Justin  I,  who  allegedly  met  Elesboam  in 
Jerusalem;  Shahid  ( infra )  suggests  that  these  events 
are  presented  in  the  Kebra  Nagast  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  version  of  the  Book  of  the  Him- 
yarites.  Monophysite  in  its  core,  the  Kebra  Nagast 
preserves  a  hostile  attitude  toward  “Rome”  (Con- 
standnople)  for  having  deserted  the  right  faith 
and  prophesies  that  a  Persian  king  will  destroy 
Rome  and  carry  away  the  apostate  together  with 
his  horse. 

tr.  W.  Budge,  The  Queen  of  Sheba  and  Her  Only  Son 
Menyeleh  (London  1922). 

lit.  I.  Shahid,  “The  Kebra  Nagast  in  the  Lightof  Recent 
Research,”  Muséon  8g  (1976)  133-78.  Th.  PapadopouIIos, 
“Stoicheia  diagraphes  tou  byzantinoaithiopikou  politistikou 
chorou Bymntina  13.1  (1985)6916  -A.K. 

RECHARITOMENE  NUNNERY,  founded  in 
Constantinople  in  the  early  i2th  C.  by  the  em- 
press  Irene  Douhaina,  wife  of  Alexios  I  Kom- 
nenos.  Dedicated  to  the  Theotokos  Recharito- 
mene  (Reyaptrtij/LtérTj,  “full  of  grace”),  the  convent 
was  located  in  the  northern  section  of  Constand- 
nople,  adjacent  to  the  male  monastery  of  Christ 
Philanthropos,  which  Irene  also  founded  (before 
1107).  The  two  insdtudons  were  separated  by  a 
wall  but  shared  a  common  water  system.  The 
convent  is  known  primarily  from  the  lengthy  and 
detailed  typikon  drafted  ca.i  1 10  on  the  model  of 
the  typikon  of  the  Euf.rgetis  monastery.  Kechar- 
itomene  was  originally  designed  to  house  24  nuns; 
the  possibility  of  an  expansion  to  40  nuns  was 
foreseen.  The  rule  was  strictly  cenobitic;  the  nuns 
did  not  have  separate  cells,  but  slept  in  a  common 
dormitory.  Irene  imposed  a  rigorous  rule  of  en- 
closure;  absolutely  no  men  were  permitted  to  en- 
ter  the  convent  except  for  two  priests,  the  oiko- 
nomos,  and  the  spiritual  confessor  (all  four  of 
whom  had  to  be  eunuchs),  and  the  physician,  who 


had  to  be  a  eunuch  or  elderly.  Adjacent  to  the 
nunnery  Irene  built  comfortable  apartments  to 
serve  as  a  residence  for  female  members  of  the 
imperial  family;  they  were  permitted  to  have  ser- 
vants.  It  was  here  that  Anna  Komnene  retired 
after  the  death  of  her  husband  and  wrote  the 
Alexiad.  The  convent  continued  to  function  as  late 
as  the  i5th  C.  when  it  was  visited  by  the  Russian 
deacon  Zosima.  No  buildings  survive. 

source.  P.  Gautier,  “Le  typikon  de  Theotokos  Kéchari- 
tôménè,”  REB  43  (1985)  5-165. 

lit.  L.  Oeconomos,  La  vie  religieuse  dam  l’empire  bymntm 
au  lemps  des  Comnènes  et  des  Anges  (Paris  1918)  166-92. 
Janin,  F.glises  CP  188-91.  Majeska,  Russian  Travelers  298. 

-A.M.T. 

KEDRENOS,  GEORGE,  i2th-C.  historian;  his  bi- 
ography  is  unknown.  The  chronicle  of  Kedrenos 
(Kcôp7)uóç),  Synopsis  historion,  encompasses  history 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  1057.  It  is  a 
compilation  based  on  pseudo-SYMEON  Magistros, 
Theophanes,  and  George  Hamartolos;  from 
811  onward  Kedrenos  slavish]y  follows  John  Sky- 
litzes;  until  the  recent  publication  of  Skylitzes, 
Kedrenos  was  used  by  scholars  as  a  substitute. 

ed.  Georgius  Cedrenus,  ed.  I.  Bekker,  2  vols.  (Bonn  1838— 

39)- 

lit.  Hunger,  Lìt.  1:3936  K.  Schweinburg,  “Die  ur- 
sprüngliche  Form  der  Kedrenchronik,”  BZ  30  (1929/30) 

68— 77.  8-  Maisano,  “Sulla  tradizione  manoscritta  di  Giorgio 
Cedreno,”  RSBN  14-16  (1977—79)  179—201.  Idem,  “II 
codice  Sinaitico  della  ‘Cronaca’  di  Giorgio  Cedreno,”  SBNG 

69- 77.  ~A.K. 

KEGEN  (Ksyévr)ç),  a  Pecheneg  ally  of  Byz.;  died 
1050.  A  tribal  leader,  he  quarreled  with  Tyrach, 
the  Pecheneg  chief.  Around  1045  or  1046  Kegen 
became  an  ally  of  Constantine  IX.  He  was  bap- 
tized  and  made  a  patrikios.  He  and  his  supporters 
received  three  Danubian  fortresses  and  used  the 
opportunity  to  plunder  Tyrach’s  followers.  After 
crossing  the  Danube  (apparently  15  Dec.  1046- 
13  Jan.  1047),  Tyrach  and  his  tribes  were  defeated 
and  settled  near  Serdica  (before  Apr.  1047).  His 
followers  rebelled  (1048)  and  occupied  an  area 
between  the  Danube,  the  Balkan  range,  and  the 
Black  Sea,  while  Kegen’s  people  kept  themselves 
separate.  To  deal  with  the  crisis,  Constantine  sum- 
moned  Kegen  and  his  army  to  Constantinople. 
There  three  Pechenegs  assaulted  him.  They  later 
convinced  Constantine  that  Kegen  had  intended 
to  plunder  the  city,  and  the  emperor  had  him 
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imprisoned.  In  1050,  after  repeated  Pecheneg 
victor:es  over  imperial  forces,  Constantine  re- 
leased  Kegen  and  sent  him  to  divide  and  conquer 
his  compatriots.  No  sooner  had  he  arrived  than 
he  was  cut  to  pieces. 

ut.  A.P.  Kazhdan,  “Once  More  About  the  ‘Alleged’ 
Russo-Byzantine  Treaty  (ca.1047)  and  the  Pecheneg  Cross- 
ing  of  the  Danube,”/ÓB  26  (1977)  65-77.  J.  Lefort,  “Rhé- 
torique  et  poiitique:  Trois  discours  de  Jean  Mauropous  en 
1047,”  TAÍ  6  (1976)  265-303.  -C.M.B. 

KEKAUMENOS  (Re/cau/i.éi'oç),  author  of  a  book 
of  advice;  born  southern  Macedonia?  between 
1020  and  1024,  died  after  1070S.  His  biography 
is  little  known.  Kekaumenos’s  identification  with 
the  general  Katakai.on  Kekaumenos  is  now  re- 
jected  by  the  majority  of  scholars.  He  was  of 
mixed  Armenian  and  Slavic  origin.  In  1041  he 
participated  in  an  expedition  against  Peter  Del- 
jan,  in  1042  he  witnessed  the  deposition  of  Mi- 
chael  V,  and  eventually  he  held  an  administrative 
position  in  Greece.  The  thesis  that  he  belonged 
to  the  military  aristocracy,  as  recently  emphasized 
by  Litavrin  ( infra ),  cannot  be  proved. 

Kekaumenos  wrote  a  unique  moralistic  work 
known  under  the  conventional  titles  Strategihon  or 
Precepts  and  Anecdotes  and  sometimes  considered 
to  be  composed  of  two  independent  pieces.  It  is 
an  indoctrination  in  “proper”  behavior,  addressed 
both  to  his  sons  and  to  those  in  various  positions 
in  society:  emperors,  generals,  civil  functionaries, 
patriarchs,  provincial  magnates,  toparchs.  The  so- 
cial  orientation  of  Kekaumenos’s  advice  remains 
under  discussion.  According  to  Litavrin,  he  ex- 
pressed  the  views  of  the  military  aristocracy;  ac- 
cording  to  Kazhdan,  those  of  civil  officials.  The 
main  tendency  of  his  ethics  is  circumspection  and 
apprehension:  man  lives  in  a  dangerous  and  hos- 
tile  world  and  cannot  trust  anyone;  neither  friends 
nor  servants  are  reliable.  Abstract  admonitions 
are  combined  with  vivid  stories  (often  the  expe- 
riences  of  Kekaumenos’s  relatives)  about  military 
ruses  (in  their  style  very  close  to  John  Skylitzes) 
and  everyday  cunning.  The  work  also  contains 
abundant  information  on  political  events,  esp.  in 
the  Balkans,  Armenia,  and  on  the  Byz.-Arab  fron- 
der. 

ed.  G.G.  Litavrin,  Sovety  i  rasshaiy  Kekavmena  (Moscow 
1972),  rev.  by  A.  Kazhdan,  ViiVrem  36  ( 1974)  154-67,  wìth 
response  by  Litavrin,  167-77.  Germ.  tr.  H.G.  Beck,  Vade- 
mecum  des  byiantinischen  Aristokraten 2  (Graz-Vienna-Cologne 
1964). 


lit.  P.  Lemerle,  Prolégom'enes  à  une  édition  crittque  et  com- 
menlée  des  “Conseils  et  Récits”  de  Kékauménos  (Brussels  1960). 
R.M.  Bartikìan,  “Nekotorye  zame£anija  o  ‘Sovetach  i  rass- 
kazach’  (‘Strategikone’)  Kekavmena,”  Vestnik  obsíestoennych 
nauk  AN  Arm.SSR  (1974),  no.2,  71-88,  also  ibid.  (1975), 
no.6,  55—61.  L.  Margetic,  “Kekaumenos’  Dobronja — ein 
Kroatischer  Herrscher  des  XI.  Jahrhunderts,”  ZRVI  21 
(1982)  39-46.  A.  Sawides,  “The  Byzantine  Family  of  Ke- 
kaumenos,”  Diptycha  4  (1986-87)  12-27.  -A.K. 

KELER  (K è\ep),  or  Celer,  official  of  Illyrian  ori- 
gin,  consul  (508);  died  after  520.  Magister  offi- 
ciorum  (503-18),  he  was  named  commander  in 
the  East  with  Areobindus  and  Hypatios.  He  con- 
ducted  several  years  of  successful  campaigning, 
freeing  Roman  cities  and  devastating  Persian  ter- 
ritory.  He  was  the  principal  negotiator  of  a  seven- 
year  truce,  signed  in  506,  the  reward  for  which 
was  undoubtedly  the  consulship.  In  511  he  sup- 
ported  Anastasios  I  against  Patr.  Makedonios  II 
(496—51 1)  and  put  down  crowds  opposed  to  the 
emperor’s  Monophysite  policies.  Keler  reluctantly 
accepted  the  accession  of  Justin  I  in  518,  did  not 
attend  the  emperor’s  elevation  (A.  Vasiliev,ytzsdn 
the  Firsl  [Cambridge,  Mass.,  1950]  82),  and  had  to 
retire  from  the  post  of  magister  officiorum.  In  519/ 
20,  however,  he  corresponded  with  Pope  Hor- 
misdas  concerning  the  end  of  the  Akakian  schism. 
He  is  an  example  of  a  talented  and  loyal  official, 
competent  in  both  civil  and  miiitary  matters,  upon 
whom  the  emperor  could  depend  (see  John  Ly- 
dos,  De  mag.  3.17). 

lit.  PLRE  2:275—77.  C.  Capìzzi,  L'imperalore  Anastasio  I 
(491-518)  (Rome  1969)  183L  214.  -T.E.G. 

KELLIA  (RsAAta,  lit.  “cells’j,  the  largest  Early 
Christian  monastic  settlement  in  Egypt,  near  the 
western  edge  of  the  Nile  Delta.  Approximately 
1,600  individual  dwellings  have  been  identified; 
most  of  them  were  built  from  the  6th  to  8th  C., 
and  inhabited  until  about  the  gth  C.  Each  unit 
contains  separate  rooms  for  two  monks,  an  ora- 
tory,  a  reception  room,  and  a  kitchen.  Usually 
there  is  also  a  well  and  a  garden,  all  surrounded 
by  a  wall.  Many  have  their  own  defense  tower 
(jawsaq),  and  some  even  a  small  church.  In  the 
two  main  settlements,  two  large  complexes  (Qasr 
Wakhäyda  and  Küm  Tsâ  South  I)  have  been  ex- 
cavated,  regular  units  which  later  served  as  com- 
munity  centers  of  the  lavra.  They  have  towers, 
refectories,  and  several  churches,  The  earliest 
church,  a  single-aisled  chapel  of  ca.400,  stood  in 
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Küm  'îsä  South  I.  By  the  late  8th  C.  most  of  the 
monks  had  abandoned  their  little  cells  and  moved 
into  these  larger  units.  The  site  of  Rellia  is  rapidly 
disappearing,  threatened  by  encroaching  agricul- 
ture. 

lit.  F.  Daumas,  A.  Guillaumont,  Kellia  I  (Geneva  ig68). 
R.  Rasser,  Kellia:  topographie ,  3  vols.  in  4  pts.  (Geneva  1972). 
Idetn,  Suruey  archéologique  des  Kelha  ( Basse-Egypte ),  2  vols. 
(Louvain  1983).  Le  sile  monaslújtw  copte  des  Kellia,  ed.  P. 
Bridel  (Geneva  1986).  -P.G. 

KELLION  (kb\KLov)  or  kella  (KéÀÀa,  KéÀÀi)),  in- 
terchangeable  terms  for  several  types  of  monastic 
cell.  (1)  A  cell  in  a  hoinobion,  housing  one  or  two 
(Typikon  of  Euergetis  monastery,  ed.  P.  Gautier, 
67.917)  monks.  In  their  cells  monks  slept,  prayed, 
and  read;  recited  certain  offices  privately;  and, 
where  appropriate,  did  handwork.  They  were  for- 
bidden  to  eat  or  keep  food  in  their  cells.  Aristo- 
crats  who  retired  to  a  monastery  sometimes  had 
a  suite  of  kellia  (Typikon  of  Recharitomene  nun- 
nery,  ed.  P.  Gautier,  137.2102).  (2)  A  monastic 
cell  at  a  lavra;  a  monk  who  lived  in  a  lavra  (in 
contrast  to  a  hoinobion)  was  frequently  called  a 
helliotes.  (3)  The  cell  of  a  hermit.  (4)  A  small 
monastery,  as  on  Mt.  Athos,  the  kellia  of  the  late 
Antony  ( Prot .  86,  n.245). 

lit.  Meester,  De  monachico  statu  70—72,  ggf,  309L 

-A.M.T. 

KELTZENE  (K£Àt£t)ft),  mod.  Erzincan),  a  for- 
tress  and  region  (anc.  Relisene)  on  the  north 
branch  of  the  Euphrates  in  eastern  Anatolia.  A 
tourma  of  Chaldia,  Keltzene  was  combined  with 
Kamacha  by  Leo  VI  to  form  the  theme  of  Meso- 
potamia.  Keltzene  was  a  base  of  Romanos  IV 
during  his  expedition  against  the  Turks,  to  whom 
it  fell  after  the  battle  of  Mantzikert  (1071).  Its 
bishop,  attested  in  the  late  gth  C.  as  “suffragan 
of  Kamachos,”  became  metropolitan  by  the  end 
of  the  ìoth  C.  (Notitiae  CP,  no.8.6o);  his  see  con- 
tained  21  suffragans.  In  the  i4th  C.,  under  an 
independent  Muslim  ruler  whose  subjects  were 
mostly  Armenian,  Keltzene  was  in  frequent  rela- 
tion  with  the  empire  of  Trebizond. 

lit.  Honigmann,  Ostgreme  ig8-2io.  A.  Pertusi  in  De 
thern.  139.  Bryer-Winfield,  Pontos  171-73.  -C.F. 

RENARIOS  (kt] vétp loç) ,  an  official  whom  Seibt 
considered  as  a  subaltern  to  the  epi  tes  trapezes 


or  a  stage  in  the  transformation  of  the  rastresios 
to  epi  tes  trapeies.  The  kenarios  is  mentioned  in  very 
few  documents:  a  seal  from  ca.8oo,  a  letter  of 
836.  According  to  Seibt,  an  Armenian  David 
(Dawit),  a  translator  of  Greek  in  the  first  half  of 
the  gth  C.,  was  also  hypatos  and  kenarios  of  the 
imperial  trapem. 

lit.  W.  Seibt,  “Renarios — ein  ‘neuer’  Würdenträger  am 
Hof  des  byzantinischen  Raisers,”  HA  88  (1974)  369-80. 

-A.K. 

RENCHREAI  (Keyxpeai),  eastern  port  of  Cor- 
inth  on  the  Saronic  Gulf.  The  site  flourished  in 
late  antiquity,  refiecting  the  volume  of  trade  be- 
tween  Gorinth  and  the  East.  Particularly  signifi- 
cant  is  a  building  identified  as  a  temple  of  Isis  on 
the  southern  harborworks;  according  to  the  ex- 
cavators  this  building  was  being  lavishly  restored 
when  the  city  was  devastated  by  an  earthquake, 
probably  in  375.  A  series  of  Egyptian  glass  panels 
in  opus  sectile  had  been  brought  to  the  site, 
perhaps  for  decoration  of  the  Isis  temple,  but  the 
warehouse  in  which  they  were  stored  sank  in  the 
earthquake  and  the  panels  were  never  used.  They 
depicted  Nilotic  scenes  and  two  remarkable  por- 
traits  of  Homer  and  Plato.  A  passage  in  Claudian 
( In  Rufinum  2: 199)  suggests  that  both  the  harbors 
of  Corinth  were  burned  by  Alaric.  Later  a  Chris- 
tian  basilica  was  constructed  near  the  former  tem- 
ple.  Coin  hoards  found  at  Kenchreai  have  been 
taken  as  evidence  of  the  Slavic  invasions  in  the 
580S  (R.L.  Hohlfelder,  Hesperia  42  [1973]  89—101; 
East  European  Quarterly  9  [1975]  251—58).  The  so- 
called  Iconoclast  notitia  seems  to  list  Kenchreai  as 
a  bishopric  (Notitiae  CP  3.736:  Kiknipeos  in  the 
text,  a  correction  suggested  by  N.  Bees),  but  this 
is  unlikely.  Scattered  references  show  that  the 
harbor  continued  to  be  used  as  late  as  the  early 
i5th  C.;  Manuel  II  used  it  as  his  base  for  recon- 
struction  of  the  Hexamilion.  Pottery  from  the 
excavations  spans  the  entire  Byz.  period  and  the 
latest  coin  find  is  a  Venetian  issue  of  the  doge 
Antonio  Venerio  (1382—1400). 

lit.  Kenchreai:  Eastern  Porl  of  Corinth,  5  vols.  (Leíden 
1976-81).  -T.E.G. 

RENTARCHOS  (KévTap\o<i),  subaltern  officer  in 
the  army  and  fleet.  The  Taktika  of  Leo  VI  (4.1 1) 
defines  the  hentarchos,  or  hekatontarchos  (Lat.  cen- 
turio),  as  commander  of  a  hundred  men;  the  same 
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definition  is  given  in  the  Naumachira  of  the  para- 
koimo.nenos  Basil  (ed.  A.  Dain,  4.2,  pp.  66f).  The 
first  mention  of  the  term  is  in  an  early  gth-C. 
chronicler  (Theoph.  287.7),  who  states  that  Pho- 
kas  was  kentarchos  in  602  when  he  revoIted  against 
Maurice;  the  chronicler’s  source,  TheophyIaktos 
Simokattes  (Theoph.Simok.  296.13),  however, 
called  Phokas  hekatontarchos.  The  term  was  in  use 
in  the  gth  and  ìoth  C.  The  Kletorologion  of  Philo- 
theos  mentions  the  kentarchos  in  various  military 
contingents  and  themes,  under  the  command  of 
the  droungarios  tes  viglas,  as  well  as  civil  ken- 
tarchoi  in  the  vestiarion.  They  served  also  in  the 
fleet.  Nikephoros  Ouranos  ( Naumachica ,  ed.  A. 
Dain,  7,  p.73)  mentions  the  kentarchos  of  a  dro- 
mon,  and  a  seal  of  the  ìoth  C.  belonged  to  Chris- 
topher,  spatharios  and  kentarchos  of  the  imperial 
fleet  (Laurent,  Corpus  2,  no.988).  The  word  ken- 
tarchia  ( Taktika  of  Leo  VI  16.4)  designated  a  mili- 
tary  unit.  Basil  II,  in  his  novel  of  gg6  (Zepos,  Jus 
1:265.25),  while  accepting  the  definition  of  the 
dynatoi  suggested  by  Romanos  I,  added  to  their 
number  also  the  protokentarchoi — “as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  recognize  them  as  dynatoi.” 

lit.  Ahrweiler,  Mer  169.  -A.K. 

RENTENARION  (KEVTr\vápiov),  a  weight  of  Ro- 
man  origin  ( centumpondium ,  centenarium )  equal  to 
100  logarihai  litrai  [=  32  kg].  The  term  talanton 
was  used  synonymously  in  some  classicizing  texts. 
From  the  mid-6th  C.  hentenarion  often  meant  a 
quantity  of  1 00  logarikai  litrai  of  gold  or  gold  coins. 
Rarely,  kentenarion  was  used  as  a  unit  of  100  mo- 
dioi  or  as  a  synonym  with  litra. 

lit.  Schilbach,  Metrologie  109,  174.  G.  Dagron,  C.  Mor- 
risson,  “Le  Kentènarion  dans  les  sources  byzantines,”  RN6 
‘7  (1975)  M5-62-  -E.  Sch. 

KEOS  (Kéoç,  mod.  Kea),  island  in  the  Aegean 
Sea  southeast  of  Attica;  in  late  antiquity  it  was 
part  of  the  province  of  Achaia.  Mention  of  Keos 
in  Byz.  times  is  rare.  In  710/11  when  Pope  Con- 
stantine  I  was  journeying  toward  Constantinople, 
Byz.  officials  gathered  on  the  island  quae  dicitur 
Caea  to  meet  him;  among  them  was  Theophilos, 
strategos  of  the  fleet  ( Caraoisiani )  ( Lib.pont .  1:390). 
Michael  Choniates,  who  found  refuge  on  Keos 
after  1204,  described  resistance  to  the  Venetians 
by  inhabitants  of  the  island;  Keos  remained  in- 


dependent  until  1211.  Soon  after  1261  the  proto- 
strator  Alexios  Philanthropenos  attacked  several 
Aegean  islands,  including  Keos,  and  ca.  1279/80 
Licario  of  Karystos,  a  Byz.  mercenary,  captured 
it  (Jacoby,  Féodalité  69).  The  Venetians  retook 
Keos  by  1301,  and  the  island  was  divided  among 
noble  families  (Giustiniani,  Ghizi,  Sanudi)  under 
the  suzerainty  of  Venice.  They  held  Keos  until 
1566. 

A  three-aisled  Early  Christian  basilica  has  been 
discovered,  probably  constructed  on  the  site  of  a 
temple  of  Demeter  (Pallas,  Monuments  paléochrétiens 
202).  The  major  settlement  was  at  the  ancient  site 
of  Ioulis,  where  a  fortress  was  constructed  in 
the  i3th  C.,  and  probably  rebuilt  in  the  i5th  C. 
(J.-C.  Poutiers,  ByzF  11  [1987]  389).  The  Church 
of  the  Holy  Apostles  at  Kato  Meria  has  frescoes 
of  the  1 3th  C.  The  bishop  of  Keos  was  a  suffragan 
of  Athens  ( Notitiae  CP  3.689). 

lit.  Ahrweiler,  Mer  308—57.  I.  Psyllas,  Historia  tes  nesou 
Keas  (Athens  1921).  Ch.P.  Demetropoulos,  II01  ekklesies  tes 
Keas  (Thessalonike  1982-83).  -T.E.G. 

REPHALAIA.  See  Chapters. 

REPHALAION  ( KS<f>ák<uov ,  chapter,  item,  or  ar- 
ticle).  In  addition  to  referring  to  the  literary  genre 
of  chapters,  kephalaion  was  a  fiscal  term  desig- 
nating  articles  of  taxation  in  general.  Lexical  sim- 
ilarity  with  the  Latin  capitatio  led  some  scholars 
(e.g.,  G.  Ostrogorsky,  SemKond  5  [1932]  320)  to 
believe  that  kephalaion  was  the  poll  tax.  Although 
the  term  could  be  used  for  taxes  in  general  (“no 
new  kephalaion  must  be  introduced” — Xénoph., 
no.29.21)  or  for  the  description  of  the  entire 
amount  of  taxes  paid  by  a  monastery  ( Actes  de 
Philothée,  ed.  W.  Regel,  E.  Kurtz,  B.  Korablev  [St. 
Petersburg  1913;  rp.  Amsterdam  1975]  no.6. 13— 
15),  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  use  to  mean  poll 
tax.  Nor  did  its  cognates  such  as  hephaiaiographon 
(MM  4:318.19)  or  kephaletion  (a  special  tax  im- 
posed  upon  Jews?)  have  this  meaning.  Kephalaia 
were  also  “chapters”  of  fiscal  cadasters  (kodix)  in 
which  a  single  tax  unit  was  registered. 

lit.  Dölger,  Beiträge  49!.  Kazhdan,  Agramye  otnosenija 
147-49.  Svoronos,  Cedaẃe  2 1  f.  — A.K. 

REPHALAS  (Ke<£aÁâç,  from  KS<f>a\r),  “head”),  a 
family  known  from  the  early  ìoth  C.,  although 
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not  in  the  elite:  a  priest  Constantine  Rephalas 
compiled  an  anthology  (see  Rephalas,  Constan- 
tine).  Nothing  links  later  members  of  the  Ke- 
phalas  family  to  him.  Leo  Rephalas,  son  of  Alexios 
I’s  doulos,  became  a  prominent  military  com- 
mander  and  ca.  1086  katepano  of  Abydos.  Alexios 
I  endowed  him  with  lands  that  were  transmitted 
by  a  chrysobull  of  1089  to  Leo’s  children.  In  1115 
Nikephoros,  Leo’s  son,  donated  hís  lands  to  the 
Lavra  of  St.  Athanasios  on  Athos;  Nikephoros’s 
relative,  Theodore  Rephalas,  was  hegoumenos  of 
the  Lavra.  A  certain  Rephalas  was  an  influential 
provincial  functionary  in  the  n8os.  The  family 
was  still  active  but  not  prominent  in  the  i4th  C.: 
a  Rephalas  was  kommerkiarios  in  1332;  Gregory 
Kephalas  was  first  ostiarios  in  1285;  Kephalas  Las- 
karis  is  called  imperial  doulos  in  1373.  Charters 
connected  with  Leo  Kephalas’s  estates  are  pub- 
lished  in  Lavra  1,  nos.  44-45,  48-49,  60.  The 
reading  of  Keph[alas]  on  an  8th-C.  seal  of  a  cer- 
tain  Basil  (Winkelmann,  Quellenstudien  158)  is 
questionable. 

LiT.  G.  RouiIIard,  “Un  grand  bénéficiaire  sous  AIexis 
Comnène:  Léon  Réphalas,”  BZ  30  (1929/30)  444-50.  PLP, 
nos.  11667-80.  -A.K. 

REPHALAS,  CONSTANTINE,  compiler  of  a 
collection  of  epigrams;  fl.  ca.goo.  His  biography 
is  unknown;  he  is  identified  with  protopapas  (palace 
chaplain)  Constantine  Kephalas  mentioned  by 
chroniclers  (e.g.,  TheophConl  388.24)  as  active  in 
917.  For  his  collection  Kephalas  (Ke</>a\âç)  used 
ancient  anthologies,  some  epigrams  (Agathias), 
and  texts  that  the  magistros  Gregory  of  Kampsa 
(in  Macedonia)  copied  down  from  inscriptions 
during  his  travels  in  Greece  and  Macedonia.  The 
work  is  typical  of  ìoth-C.  encyclopedism  (Le- 
merle,  Humanism  310).  Kephalas’s  collection  was 
frequently  used  in  the  Souda  and  enlarged  by  the 
anonymous  editor  of  the  Anthologia  Palatina  (see 
Greek  Anthology).  The  original  version  of  Ke- 
phalas’s  collection  is  not  preserved. 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  2:566  Wilson,  Scholars  138.  -A.K. 

REPHALE  (uEipahr),  lit.  “head,  chief”),  from  the 
second  half  of  the  i3th  C.  through  the  end  of  the 
empire,  a  term  of  colloquial  origin  denoting  the 
highest  functionary  of  provincial  administration. 
From  the  middle  of  the  i3th  C.  the  office  of 
hephale  ( kephalat(t)ikion )  gradually  replaced  that  of 


the  doux.  By  the  iqth  C.,  the  kephale  was  the 
combined  civil  and  military  administrator  of  the 
primary  provincial  administrative  unit,  no  longer 
the  theme  but  a  much  smaller  area  called  a  kate- 
panikion,  usually  no  larger  than  the  immediate 
environs  of  a  rastron.  The  title  kephale,  found 
almost  exclusively  in  documentary  sources,  re- 
mained  an  epithet  of  function — hence,  the  parti- 
cipial  common  forms,  ho  kephalit(t)ikeuon  and  ho 
eis  hephalen  heuriskomenos — and  never  became  a 
courtly,  hierarchical  rank;  thus,  most  kephalai  also 
possessed  courtly  ranks.  While  most  kephalai  were 
governors  of  kastra,  their  jurisdictions  varied, 
sometimes  extending  over  islands  or  groups  of 
villages.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the  i4th  C., 
perhaps  as  an  attempt  to  maintain  central  control 
over  the  provinces,  some  kephalai  ( hatholihai  [“gen- 
eral”]  as  distinguished  from  merihai  [“local”]  ke- 
phalai )  had  jurisdiction  over  larger  areas,  some- 
times  entire  provinces.  These  katholikai  kephalai 
were  usually  related  to  the  emperor  or  were  mem- 
bers  of  very  prominent  families.  During  the  later 
i4th  C.  the  katholikai  kephalai  generally  disap- 
peared  as  the  areas  where  they  were  found,  the 
Morea,  Thessaly,  and  Thessalonike,  became  ap- 
panages. 

lit.  Maksimovic,  ByzProvAdm  1 17-66.  -M.B. 

KEPHALENIA  (Ks(j)ak(\)r)vía,  also  Kephalonia), 
island  in  the  Ionian  Sea.  In  late  antiquity  it  was 
part  of  the  province  of  Achaia  and  metropolitan 
see  of  Epiros  I.  Its  political  significance  increased 
after  Byz.  had  lost  northern  Italy,  since  Kepha- 
lenia  became  the  major  base  of  communication 
with  Sicily  and  southern  Italy  and  a  strategic  cen- 
ter  against  Arab  attempts  to  penetrate  the  Ionian 
Sea.  Information  about  the  administrative  struc- 
ture  of  Kephalenia  is  confused,  Constantine  VII 
Porphyrogennetos  (De  adm.  imp.  50.85—87)  as- 
serting  that  Kephalenia  was  a  tourma  of  Longo- 
bardia  until  Leo  VI  (?)  transformed  it  into  a 
strategis;  he  also  affirmed  (De  them.  7.1—2,  ed. 
Pertusi  91)  that  Kephalenia  had  never  been  a 
theme.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  taktika,  begin- 
ning  with  that  of  Uspenskij,  list  the  stralegos  of 
Kephalenia,  a  Latin  chronicler  mentions  its  stra- 
tegos  Paulos  in  809  (MGH  SS  1  :ig6f),  and  various 
seals  of  its  strategoi  are  preserved,  some  of  which 
are  dated  to  the  8th  C.  (Zacos,  Seals  1,  nos.  919, 
2657,  3200).  Other  functionaries  in  Kephalenia 
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were  the  kommerkiarios  of  Hellas,  the  Peloponne- 
sos,  ard  Rephalenia  (no.1865);  the  protonotarios 
(no.1561);  and  the  tourmarches  (Laurent,  Méd.  Vat., 
no.96) — all  attested  in  the  gth  C.  By  that  time  a 
group  of  the  Mardaitai  was  resettled  in  Repha- 
lenia  ( De  cer.  668.8-10)  and  the  island  served  as 
a  place  of  exile  for  political  prisoners  (Theoph. 
372.8). 

The  final  Byz.  retreat  from  Italy  diminished  the 
role  of  Rephalenia.  The  island  was  administered 
by  a  judge-Àritcs  (Zacos,  SeaLs  2,  no.674).  In  1085 
the  Normans  unsuccessfully  besieged  the  main 
city,  in  1126  it  was  plundered  by  the  Venetians, 
and  in  1185  taken  by  William  II  of  Sicily  and  lost 
to  the  empire.  'I'he  Orsini  held  it  as  a  fief  from 
Venice,  in  1357  it  came  definitively  under  the 
power  of  the  Tocco.  The  Turks  occupied 
Rephalenia  in  1479,  but  in  1500  it  was  seized  by 
Venice. 

In  antiquity  there  were  four  cities  on  the  island 
and  these  survived  into  late  antiquity:  Samos  pre- 
sumably  as  capital  and  Panormos  (mod.  Phi- 
skardo)  with  civic  status.  From  circa  the  8th  C., 
the  main  settlement  had  moved  to  Hagios  Geor- 
gios,  a  defensible  site  near  the  center  of  the  island. 
A  survey  of  the  island  drawn  up  for  the  Latin 
bishopric  in  1264  provides  many  details  of  topog- 
raphy  and  agrarian  relations  (ed.  Th.S.  Tzanne- 
tatos,  To  praktikon  tes  Latinihes  episkopes  Kephallenias 
tou  1264  kai  he  epitome  autou  [Athens  1965]). 

lit.  TIB  5:175-77.  D.  Zakythenos,  “Le  thème  de  Cé- 
phalonie  et  la  défense  de  l’Occident,”  HellConí  8  (1954) 
303—12.  D.  Antonakatou,  “Ereunes  kai  symperasmata 
gyro  apo  te  mesaionike  Rephalonia  me  base  to  prakti- 
kon  tou  1264,”  Byrantina  12  (1983)  291—356.  N.  Phokas- 
Kosmetatos,  To  kastro  Hagiou  Georgiou  Kephallenias  (Athens 
1966).  -T.E.G. 

RERAMION  (teepápucw)  or  keramidion  ( KEpap.i - 
ôlov),  the  Holy  Tile,  a  relic  that  had  the  features 
of  Christ  impressed  on  it  through  contact  with 
the  Mandylion;  it  is  a  unique  example  of  one 
acheiropoietos  producing  another.  Legends  about 
its  origin  vary,  one  deriving  it  from  Edessa,  the 
other  from  Hierapolis  in  Syria;  in  both  cases  the 
Mandylion  was  hidden  away  between  tiles,  which 
received  the  miraculous  impression.  According  to 
various  traditions,  either  Nikephoros  II  Phokas 
in  966  or  John  I  Tzimiskes  in  974  removed  the 
Holy  Tile  from  Hierapolis  (N.  Elisséeff,  EI2  6:379) 
and  took  it  to  Constantinople  where  it  was  housed 


in  the  Pharos  chapel  of  the  Great  Palace.  The 
Reramion,  an  early  representation  of  which  oc- 
curs  at  Lagoudera,  was  never  a  common  theme; 
it  generally  serves  as  a  pendant  to  the  Mandylion, 
often  between  the  pendentives  of  a  church,  or 
side  by  side  with  it,  as  in  a  i2th-C.  MS  of  John 
Klimax  (Martin,  Heauenly  Ladder,  fig.231).  It  does 
not  occur  on  icons,  probably  because  it  had  no 
feast  in  the  church  calendar. 

lit.  Dobschütz,  Chrislusbilder  168.  T.  Raff,  “Das  ‘heilige 
Rerámion’  und  ‘Christos  der  Amiphonetés,’  ”  in  Festschript 
L.  Kretzenbacher  (Munich  1983)  145-49.  -N.P.S. 

RERASOUS  (Rppacroûç,  mod.  Giresun),  city  of 
the  Black  Sea  coast,  west  of  Trebizond,  important 
as  a  port  and  the  terminus  of  a  road  to  Roloneia 
and  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor.  Kerasous  was  seat 
of  a  hommerhiarios  (usually  of  Lazika,  Kerasous, 
and  Trebizond)  in  the  late  7th  C.  (Zacos,  Seals  1, 
nos.  164,  1780  and  of  the  imperial  kommerkia  in 
the  730S  (Zacos,  Seals  1,  no.250).  In  the  1  ìth  C.  it 
may  have  had  a  local  scriptorium  that  produced 
the  Kerasous  Gospels,  whose  illustrations  show 
some  Armenian  characteristics.  Under  the  empire 
of  Trebizond,  Kerasous  was  the  headquarters  of 
a  bandon  and  the  western  bastion  against  the 
Turkomans.  In  Sept.  1301  the  Trapezuntine  em- 
peror  Alexios  11  Komnenos  defeated  them  at 
Kerasous;  his  victory  was  eulogized  by  Stephen 
Sgouropoulos  who  also  mentions  the  construction 
of  the  local  fortress.  The  fortifications  show  two 
main  periods,  the  first  probably  of  1301;  they 
were  maintained  until  the  Turkish  conquest  in 
1461. 

Kerasous  was  a  suffragan  bishopric  of  Neorai- 
sareia,  first  attested  in  431;  by  1079  it  was  a 
metropolis  without  suffragans.  Its  church  was  in 
close  contact  with  that  of  Alania  (N.  Bees,  Arch- 
Pont  16  [1951]  255-62). 

lit.  Brycr-Winfield,  Pontos  126-34.  -C.F. 


RERATION  ( KEpárLov ,  Lat.  siliqua),  lit.  the  seed 
(bean)  of  the  carob  or  locust  tree  ( Ceratonia  sili- 
qua).  It  was  widely  used  in  the  Near  East  as  a  unit 
of  weight,  with  slight  variations  of  standard  from 
one  region  to  another.  I'he  Greco-Roman  heration 
was  0.189  g  and  the  pound  (see  Litra)  was  reck- 
oned  at  1,728  heralia,  that  is,  12  oungiai  of  144 
keratia  each.  The  solidus,  1/72  of  the  pound 
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and  1  /6  of  the  ounce,  weighed  24  keratia  so  that 
the  keration  became,  as  1/24  of  the  solidus,  a  unit 
of  account.  It  was  also  a  unit  of  fineness  for  gold, 
that  is,  the  English  carat  or  1/24  part,  since  the 
solidus  was  of  pure  gold  and  therefore  24  carats 
fine.  — Ph.G. 

KERé.  See  Bosporos,  Cimmerian. 

RERIMADDIN  OF  ARSARAY.  See  KarIm  al- 
D!n. 


KERKYRA  (K épKvpa,  Corfu,  with  many  variants, 
archaistically  known  as  Phaiakia,  etc.),  island  (and 
its  primary  city)  in  the  Ionian  Sea.  The  ancient 
city,  on  the  east  central  coast,  was  an  important 
way-station  in  the  journey  between  Constantino- 
ple  and  the  West;  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Goths 
in  the  6th  C.  but  was  probably  resettled  soon 
thereafter  (I.  Papademetriu,  StB  6  [1940]  340). 
Constantine  Porphyrogennetos  (De  them.  7.5,  ed. 
Perlusi,  p.92)  mentions  only  Homeric  Kerkyra, 
the  kingdom  of  Alcinous.  Some  legendary  data 
are  preserved  in  the  vita  of  St.  Arsenios  of  Ker- 
kyra,  probably  compiled  by  George  Bardanes, 
which  mentions  a  “Scythian”  attack  on  Kerkyra 
in  the  mid-ioth  C.  Skylitzes  (Skyl.  385.57—58) 
relates  that  in  1033  the  Saracens  burned  Kerkyra. 
According  to  Anna  Komnene  (An.Komn.  1 :57- 14— 
15),  Robert  Guiscard  seized  the  “well-fortified  polis 
of  Korypho”  in  1081,  but  the  island  resisted  the 
Normans  and  probably  remained  semi-indepen- 
dent,  under  the  command  of  its  dow c;  at  any  rate, 
Bohemund,  after  his  flight  from  the  East,  felt 
secure  on  Kerkyra.  During  the  expedition  of  1 147 
the  Normans,  supported  by  a  local  population 
írritated  by  heavy  taxes,  again  captured  Kerkyra. 
After  a  long  siege  Manuel  I  took  Kerkyra  in  1 149, 
hoping  to  use  it  as  a  base  for  an  attack  on  Sicily. 
In  1204  the  Venetians  seized  the  island.  In  1214 
Kerkyra  fell  under  the  control  of  the  despotate 
of  Epiros  and  in  1246  the  despotes  Michael  II 
Komnenos  Doukas  renewed  an  earlier  grant  of 
considerable  autonomy  to  a  collegium  of  33  priests, 
maintained  by  most  of  the  island’s  Western  rulers. 
In  1259  Michael  II  granted  Kerkyra  as  dowry  to 
Manfred  of  Sicily  and  by  1272  the  island  was 
under  the  control  of  Charles  I  of  Anjou.  In 
1382  Kerkyra  was  in  Navarrese  hands  and  in  1386 


it  was  ceded  to  Venice.  After  the  fall  of  Constan- 
tinople  and  the  Morea  many  Byz.  fled  to  Kerkyra. 

According  to  legend  ( Synax.CP  633.6—18),  the 
church  of  Kerkyra  was  founded  by  two  disciples 
of  St.  Paul,  Jason  of  Tarsos  and  Sosipatros  of 
Achaia,  who  erected  there  a  shrine  of  Stephen 
the  First  Martyr;  its  bishops  participated  in  coun- 
cils  from  325  to  787.  They  were  suffragans  of 
Nikopolis,  then  of  Kephalenia.  In  the  1  ìth  C. 
Kerkyra  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  metropolis 
(Laurent,  Corpus  5.1 :6i8);  the  seals  of  several  met- 
ropolitans  from  the  t  nh  to  1 3th  C.  are  preserved. 
A  Latin  archbishop  is  attested  first  in  1228;  the 
Orthodox  were  meanwhile  under  the  authority  of 
a  protopapas. 

In  the  ancient  city,  about  2  km  south  of  the 
modern  center,  are  the  remains  of  the  five-aisled 
basilica  of  Jovian  (Iobianos),  dated  to  the  5th  C., 
rebuilt  in  the  i2th  C.  as  a  single-aisled  church, 
and  several  other  churches  of  various  dates.  The 
cross-in-square  Church  of  Jason  and  Sosipatros, 
katholikon  of  a  monastery,  was  built  ca.1000.  Ap- 
proximately  17  km  northeast  of  the  town  is  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Merkourios,  dated  by  an  inscription 
of  1074/5  ascribing  construction  and  decoration 
to  the  patronage  of  the  droungarios  Nicholas  and 
his  brothers.  P.  Vocotopoulos  (CahArch  21  [1971] 
151-80)  saw  in  the  frescoes  of  this  and  other 
churches  on  the  island  elements  of  the  style  of 
Hosios  Louras,  reflections  of  Kerkyra’s  role  as  a 
station  between  Greece  and  Italy.  Fortifications  at 
Angelokastron  on  the  west  coast  have  been  dated 
to  the  1  ìth/ 1 2th  C. 

lit.  TIB  3:107,  178-81.  D.  Triamaphyllopouios,  RBK 
4:1-63.  A.A.  Longo,  “Per  la  storia  di  Corfù  nel  XIII 
secolo,”  RSBN  22-23  (1985-86)  209-43.  -T.E.G.,  A.C. 


REROULARIOS  (Ki)povXápioç),  a  family  name 
meaning  “candlemarer.”  P.  Gautier  ( REB  27 
[1969]  342)  suggested  that  Keroularios  was  not  a 
family  name  but  merely  the  sobriquet  of  a  single 
man;  the  name,  however,  was  applied  to  several 
family  members,  and  the  patriarchal  catalog  (V. 
Laurent,  EO  35  [1936]  76f)  describes  Patr.  Mi- 
chael  I  as  belonging  to  the  Keroularioi — as  Con- 
stantine  III  belonged  to  the  Leichoudai.  Psellos 
(Scripla  min.  1:3180  praised  the  family  (perhaps 
ironically)  as  an  ancient  lineage,  the  descendants 
of  Herakles.  The  first  known  Keroularios  was  a 
high  financial  official  in  the  early  1  ìth  C.  Two  of 
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his  sons  plotted  against  Emp.  Michael  IV  in  1040 
and  were  exiled;  one  eventually  became  Patr.  Mi- 
chael  I.  Peira  65:2  relates  a  litigation  between  a 
certain  Keroularios  and  his  brother’s  widow;  since 
Peira  is  very  unlikely  to  reflect  a  case  after  1040, 
this  Reroularios  must  not  be  the  patriarch  but 
rather  an  older  relative  (A.  Kazhdan,  ByiF  12 
[•987]  7 1  f )-  Two  of  the  patriarch’s  nephews  were 
high-ranking  civil  officials.  One  of  them,  Constan- 
tine,  Psellos’s  correspondent,  was  megas  drounga- 
rios  les  viglas  and  acquired  the  title  of  sebastos; 
Psellos  knew  him  also  as  a  land  and  slave  owner. 
The  case  of  his  will  was  under  investigation  by 
Nikephoros  III  ( Reg  2,  no.  1054).  Constantine  and 
his  brother  Nikephoros  supported  Isaac  I  Kom- 
nenos  in  1057.  Eudohia  Mahrembolitissa  was 
the  patriarch’s  niece,  and  her  husband,  Constan- 
tine  Doukas,  has  also  been  called  the  patriarch’s 
nephew.  Michael,  Constantine  Keroularios’s  son, 
was  like  his  father  droungarios  les  uiglas;  he  was 
Alexios  I’s  gambros  (by  a  niece);  he  seized  his 
father’s  fortune,  to  the  detriment  of  his  younger 
brothers,  and  Alexios  sanctioned  his  actions  in 
1082.  Several  documents  of  the  period,  including 
a  charter  of  1109,  mention  Michael,  sebastos  and 
logothetes  ( Lavra  1,  no.58.24);  Tzetzes  also  men- 
tions  him.  According  to  Tzetzes,  Constantine’s 
daughter  married  a  tax  collector  named  George, 
Tzetzes’  own  grandfather  (P.  Gautier,  REB  28 
[  1 970]  217—1 9).  Although  the  Keroularioi  appear 
to  have  been  mostly  civil  functionaries,  an  epì- 
gram  ridicules  a  strategos  Keroularios,  son  of  a 
candle  merchant  (K.  Dyobouniotes,  NE  16  [1922] 
45-'3-l4)- 

lit.  F.  Tinnefeld,  “Michael  I.  Rerullarios,  Patriarch  von 
Konstantinopel  (1043-1058), ”  JÖB  39  (1989)  g6f.  -A.K. 

KETOS.  See  Jonah. 

KEYS.  Two  kinds  of  key-lock  systems,  sliding  and 
turning,  were  used  in  Byz.  The  sliding  key-lock 
system  was  the  earlier  and  mechanically  more 
complex.  Its  distinguishing  feature  is  a  bit  com- 
posed  of  raised  teeth  attached  at  right-angles  to 
a  rectangular  shaft.  The  bit  is  passed  in  a  rotating 
motion  through  the  lower  extremity  of  an  L- 
shaped  hole  in  the  lock  plate.  It  is  then  raised 
until  its  projecting  teeth  displace  from  the  bolt  a 
series  of  pins  or  tumblers  held  in  place  by  a 
spring.  Once  engaged  in  the  perforations,  the  key 


Kf.ys.  Schematic  drawing  of  a  sliding  key. 


is  used  to  draw  the  bolt  along  horizontally,  out  of 
its  seating.  A  high  level  of  security  was  afforded 
by  the  fact  that  only  a  bit  with  teeth  precisely 
matching  the  perforations  in  the  bolt  could  be 
raised  into  those  holes  and  thereby  force  out  the 
restraining  pins.  Such  locks  were  esp.  preferred 
and  popularized  by  the  Romans,  with  whom  they 
are  customarily  associated.  That  they  remained  in 
use  in  Constantinople  at  least  until  the  6th  C.  is 
clear  from  the  marble  doors  in  the  South  Gallery 
of  Hagia  Sophia;  their  carefuliy  sculpted  lock 
plates  reveal  a  sliding  key  mechanism  of  surpris- 
ing  accuracy  and  detail. 

The  turning  key,  simpler  than  the  sliding  key, 
was  the  more  popular  key-lock  system  in  Byz.;  in 
appearance  and  mechanics  it  resembled  the  old- 
fashioned  skeleton  key  still  in  use  today.  The 
turning  key  is  inserted  through  a  narrow  vertical 
slit  in  the  lock  plate  and  then  rotated  so  that  its 
panel  or  bit  will  lift,  release,  and  ultimately  ad- 
vance  or  retract  a  bolt  that  is  held  in  place  by  a 
spring.  Only  a  bit  of  the  proper  height  and  depth 
will  successfully  engage  the  bolt;  occasionally,  re- 
straining  bars  or  “wards”  are  set  within  the  lock 
chamber  that  further  require  that  the  bit  have 
corresponding  notches  in  order  to  rotate.  Nearly 
all  surviving  turning  keys  are  bronze,  with  a  mov- 
able  joint  between  barrel  and  hoop.  Hoops  vary 
in  design  (including  quatrefoils,  zoomorphic  mo- 
tifs,  and  beads),  as  do  bits,  although  the  technical 
simpiicity  of  the  latter  presupposes  the  use  of  seals 
for  additional  security.  Indeed,  some  turning  key 
hoops  bear  ring  bezels  with  incised  sealing  de- 
vices.  (See  also  Locks  and  Padlocks.) 

lit.  Vikan-Nesbitt,  Secunty  2—5.  -G.V. 
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RHAÉATUR  (Xararoúpí.oç,  Xararovpri<:  in  Greek 
sources,  Arm.  Xac'atur),  Byz.  general,  Armenian 
by  birth,  whom  Romanos  IV  appointed  doux  or 
katepano  of  Antioch  in  1069.  After  the  deposition 
of  Romanos,  Rhacatur  sided  with  him  against 
Michael  VII  but  fought  unsuccessfully,  was  taken 
captive  by  Andronikos  Doukas,  son  of  Caesar 
John,  and  probably  perished  in  1072.  His  idend- 
fication  with  the  Armenian  Pekht  or  Bekht  ( doux 
of  Antioch  in  1065  according  to  Matthew  of 
Edessa,  in  1069/70  according  to  Ibn  al-cAdîm) 
has  not  been  proved.  H.  Grégoire  ( AIPHOS  2 
[1934J  pt.i,  459-63)  suggested  that  reminiscences 
of  Rhacatur  were  reflected  in  the  image  of  Asator 
in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Turkish  epic  Said  Battal. 

lit.  V.  Laurent,  "La  chronologie  des  gouverneurs 
d’Antioche,”  MélUniuJos  38  (1962)  245-48.  J.  Laurent,  “Le 
duc  d’Antioche  Rhatchatour,  1068-72,”  BZ  30  (1929/30) 
405-11.  Kazhdan,  Arm.  126.  -A.K. 

KHAGAN  (^ayaToç),  title  used  by  Central  Asiatic 
peoples  to  designate  the  holder  of  supreme  poiit- 
ical  authority.  According  to  some  scholars  the 
word  was  borrowed  by  the  Turkic  peoples  from 
the  Juan-Juan  (a  group  of  Asiadc  Avars)  with  this 
specific  sense.  Byz.  authors  use  this  title  to  refer 
to  the  rulers  of  the  Avars,  Turks,  Khazars,  and 
Bulgarians;  in  the  Latin  Annales  Bertìnìani,  sub 
anno  839,  the  term  is  applied  to  the  prince  of  the 
Rus’.  It  is  also  utilized  in  the  corpus  of  the  so- 
called  Orkhon  inscriptions  of  the  Gök  Turks. 
Mongols  used  a  version  of  this  word,  and  it  was 
adopted  by  the  Ottoman  sultans  as  well. 

lit.  \ioravcsik,  Bymntinoturcica  2:332—34.  J.A.  Boyle, 
El‘l  4:915.  — S.V. 

KHÄLID  (XáX£Ôoç),  more  fully  Khâlid  ibn  al- 
Walld;  a  prominent  early  Muslim  commander  and 
conqueror  of  Byz.  Syria  who  was  known  as  “the 
Sword  of  God.”  An  early  opponent  of  Muham- 
mad,  Khâlid  converted  to  Islam  in  627  or  629.  He 
participated  in  an  expedition  to  Mu’ta  in  629, 
where  the  Byz.  commander  Theodore  defeated 
him.  According  to  Arabic  sources,  Abu  Bakr  sent 
Khâlid  to  conquer  al-Hîra  in  Iraq  in  633,  which 
he  accomplished,  but  non-Muslim  tradition  knows 
nothing  of  this  conquest.  Khàlid  crossed  the  des- 
ert  to  assist  beleaguered  Muslim  armies  in  Syria 
in  634.  He  surprised  the  Byz.  defenses  and  con- 
quered  Bostra,  contribudng  to  the  Muslim  victory 


at  Ajnâdayn  and  the  first  Muslim  conquests  of 
Damascus  and  Emesa.  He  participated  in  the  bat- 
tle  of  the  Yarmur  and  in  the  second  and  final 
conquests  of  Damascus  and  Emesa.  ‘Umar  re- 
moved  him  from  supreme  command,  but  he  par- 
ticipated  in  other  expedidons  against  the  Byz.  in 
northern  Syria. 

lit.  Donner,  Conquesls  1 15-51.  P.  Crone,  EI2  4:928^  J. 
Wellhausen,  Skizzen  und  Vorarbeiten  (Berlin  1899)  6:37-68. 

-W.E.K. 

KHÂQÄNÎ,  more  fully  Afdal  al-Dín  Ibrâhîm 
Khâqâni,  a  panegyric  poet  who  wrote  in  Persian; 
born  Azerbaijan  1  121/2  or  1 126,  died  Tabrlz  1 199. 
His  mother  was  for  a  while  an  adherent  of  the 
Nestorian  creed,  and  KhäqânT  displayed  an  inter- 
est  in  and  knowledge  of  Christianity  that  was 
unusual  in  the  East.  He  lived  in  Shirwan,  which 
was  under  the  supreme  rule  of  Georgian  kings, 
and  in  an  ode  he  praised  the  king  of  Georgia, 
Demetrios  I  (O.  Vil’cevskij  in  Issledovanija  po  istorii 
kul’tury  narodov  Vostoka  [Moscow-Leningrad  1960] 
56—60).  He  traveled  much,  but  his  career  was  not 
successful.  In  1159  he  was  put  in  príson.  In  1184 
he  fled  from  Shirwan,  hoping  to  go  to  Khuräsän, 
but  was  forced  to  return  to  Tabríz,  where  he  spent 
his  remaining  years. 

In  a  poem  addressed  to  Manuel  I  Komnenos, 
Khäqânî  mendons  his  visit  to  Constantinople  and 
describes  the  religious  discussions  that  took  place 
in  the  Byz.  capital  ca.1166  concerning  the  rela- 
donship  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  When  An- 
dronikos  (I)  Komnenos  came  as  an  exile  to  Geor- 
gia  and  participated  in  the  battle  of  1173  against 
the  Rus’,  Khäqänî  praised  his  high  qualides  and 
offered  him  his  services. 

lit.  B.  Reinert,  El2  4:915^  J.  Rypka,  Hislory  of  Iranían 
Literature  (Dordrecht  1968)  202-28.  O.  Vil’cevskij,  “Cha- 
kani,”  Sovetskoe  vostokovedenie,  no.4  (1957)  63-76.  V.  Minor- 
sky,  “Khaqani  and  Andronicus  Comnenus,”  BSOAS  1 1 
(>943-46)  550-78.  -A.K. 


KHAZARIA  ( XaL,apía ),  the  land  of  the  Khazars. 
The  term  was  applied  to  the  Khazar  khaganate, 
which  Constandne  VII  Porphyrogennetos  places 
near  Rhosia,  Zichia,  Alania,  Black  Bulgaria,  the 
land  of  the  Uzes,  and  Lebedia  where  the  Hun- 
garians  had  dwelt.  In  the  episcopal  notidas  the 
term  designates  a  Khazar  bishopric  under  either 
the  metropolitan  see  of  Gothia  (see  Notitiae  CP, 
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no.3. 777-79),  or  possibly  under  the  guidance  of 
the  archbishop  of  Cherson;  the  latter  is  men- 
tioned  in  a  letter  of  Patr.  Nicholas  I  Mystiros 
(ep.68.t2— 2 1).  In  Greek  texts  of  the  i4th  and 
i5th  C.  Khazaria  means  the  “Crimea”  and,  ac- 
cordingly,  Italian  documents  call  the  peninsula 
“Gazariae.”  Skylitzes’  evidence  (Skyl.  354.90—94) 
that  in  1015/16  Basil  II  sent  a  fleet  to  Khazaria 
and,  with  the  help  of  the  Rus’,  captured  “the 
archon  of  the  land,”  George  Tzoules,  refers  not  to 
the  Khazars  (thus  Moravcsik,  Bymnlinoturcica 
i:82f),  but  to  a  revolt  in  Cherson  (E.  Skrzinskaja, 
VizVrem  6  [1953]  266f).  -O.P. 

KHAZARS  (Xá(,apo  1),  the  name  of  the  ruling 
tribe  (from  the  mid-yth  C.)  in  the  northern  Cau- 
casus;  the  Byz.  usually  called  them  Tourroi.  In- 
formation  concerning  the  early  political  history  of 
the  Khazars  (their  conquest  of  Armenia  and 
Georgia)  is  anachronistic.  If  the  Khazars  were 
active  in  the  Caucasus  in  the  6th  C.  they  were 
subject  to  the  Sabiri  and  Avars.  As  an  indepen- 
dent  force  “the  eastern  Turks  who  are  called 
Chazareis”  are  mentioned  (Theoph.  315.15-16) 
as  allies  of  Herakleios  against  the  Persians  in  625/ 
6.  The  nucleus  of  the  Khazar  khaganate  was  in 
Dagestan  and  on  the  Lower  Volga,  with  capitals 
at  Semender  and  Balanjar.  The  population  was 
diversified  economically  (both  seminomadic  tribes 
and  traders  with  the  Far  East),  linguistically,  eth- 
nically,  and  in  religion.  Some  Greeks  settled  among 
the  Khazars,  and  a  Greek  see  was  established,  but 
the  gth-C.  mission  of  Constantine  the  Philos- 
opher  and  an  attempt  to  convert  the  Khazars  to 
Christianity  failed. 

The  Khazars  were  natural  allies  of  Byz.,  first 
against  the  Persians  and  Avars,  then  the  Arabs. 
Herakleios  suggested  his  daughter  as  a  wife  for 
the  khagan;  Justinian  II  married  the  khagans  sis- 
ter;  Constantine  V  also  married  a  Khazar  princess 
(the  famous  Ci(ek,  lit.  “flower”),  and  his  son,  Leo 
IV,  was  nicknamed  “the  Khazar.”  There  was  some 
friction  in  the  relationship;  the  Khazars  estab- 
lished  their  power  in  Crimea  and  accepted  Juda- 
ism  as  the  dominant  religion.  Nonetheless,  Theo- 
philos  helped  the  Khazars  build  the  fortress  of 
Sarrel,  and  Khazar  contingents  fought  in  the 
army  of  Leo  VI  against  the  Bulgarians. 

When  Svjatoslav  of  Kiev  inflicted  a  heavy  blow 
upon  the  Khazars  in  965,  the  Byz.  switched  to  an 


alliance  with  the  Rus’.  Around  985  Vladimir  I 
destroyed  the  remnants  of  the  Khazar  khaganate. 

lit.  N.  Golb,  O.  Pritsak,  Khamnan  Hebrew  Documents  of 
the  Tenlh  Century  (Ithaca,  N.Y.,  1982).  P.  Golden,  Khazar 
Studies,  2  vols.  (Budapest  1980).  D.M.  Dunlop,  The  History 
of  the  Jeuiish  Khazars  (Princeton  1954)  M.  Artamonov,  Isto- 
nja  Chauar  (Leningrad  1962).  S.A.  P!ctneva,  Chaiary  (Mos- 
cow  1976).  O.  Pritsak,  “The  Khazar  Ringdom’s  Conversion 
to  Judaism,”  HUkSt  2  (1978)  261-81.  A.P.  Novosel'zev, 
“Chazarija  v  sisteme  meídumarodmch  otnoäenij  VII— IX 
vekov,”  Ỳoprosy  istoni  2  (1987)  20-32.  -O.P. 

KHLUDOV  PSALTER.  See  Psalter. 

KIBOTOS.  See  Noah’s  Ark. 

KIBYRRHAIOTAI  (Kt/3vppatŵrat).  First  and 
most  important  of  the  naval  themes,  Kibyrrhaiotai 
originally  designated  part  of  the  fleet  of  the  Kara- 
bisianoi  under  a  droungarios  attested  in  698.  With 
the  dissolution  of  that  fleet,  Kibyrrhaiotai  became 
a  theme;  its  strategos  is  first  mentioned  in  734. 
Kibyrrhaiotai  comprised  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor 
from  Miletos  to  Cilicia,  together  with  the  interior 
of  Caria,  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  parts  of  Isau- 
ria.  This  region  provided  raw  materials,  supplies, 
and  recruits  for  the  thematic  fleet,  which  pro- 
tected  the  coast  and  was  used  for  campaigns  against 
the  Arabs.  The  coast  of  Kibyn  haiotai  was  so  dev- 
astated  by  Arab  attacks  that  large  areas  became 
depopulated  and  only  a  few  fortified  cities  and 
naval  bases  (Attaleia,  Syllaion,  Seleureia)  sur- 
vived.  The  strategos  of  Ribyrrbaiotai  was  a  naval 
commander  whose  main  subordinates  were  the 
katepano  of  the  Mardaites,  thc  ek  prosopou  of  Syl- 
laion,  and  the  droungarios  of  Kos.  He  commanded 
70  ships  and  about  3,000  men  from  his  head- 
quarters,  which  was  apparently  at  Attaleia;  his 
salary  was  10  pounds  of  gold.  fhe  fleet  of  Kibyr- 
rhaiotai,  which  declined  in  importance  with  the 
expansion  of  the  central  fleet  of  Constantinople, 
is  last  mentioned  in  1043.  Subsequently  Kibyr- 
rhaiotai  denoted  a  civil  province  under  a  krites  or, 
in  the  late  i2th  C.,  a  doux.  The  theme  of  Mylasa 
and  Melanoudion  replaced  it  in  the  reign  of 
Manuel  I.  Most  of  its  territory  (except  Lycia)  had 
fallen  to  the  Turks  after  the  battle  of  Mantzikert 
in  1071. 

lit.  Ahrweiler,  Mer  81—85,  181_.’Î5-  A.  Pertusi  in  De 
them.  149—53.  -C.F. 
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KIEV  (Kio/ 8a,  Kía/3oç,  Kv(y)e/3ov,  Kíe/3oç,  etc.), 
town  on  the  middle  Dnieper.  Constantine  VII 
mentions  Kiev  (which  he  also  calls  Sambatas  in  De 
adm.  imp.  g.8— 9;  A.  Archipov,  Voprosy  russkogo 
jazykozrumija  5  [Moscow  1984]  220—40)  as  the  main 
base  for  the  expeditions  of  the  Rus’  to  Constan- 
tinople.  Exports  from  Constantinople  and  the 
Crimea  to  and  through  Kiev  included  coins,  glass, 
and  amphoras  with  wine  and  oil.  From  the  mid- 
ìoth  to  the  mid-i2th  C.  Kiev  was  in  effect  the 
capital  of  the  Rus’  and  the  main  channel  for 
political,  economic,  and  cultural  contacts  with  Byz.: 
the  metropolis  of  “Rhosia”  was  established  at  Kiev 
in  g88-8g;  the  seals  of  the  princes  and  metro- 
politans  were  inscribed  in  Greek;  Greek  builders 
constructed  a  number  of  churches  (see  below). 
Kievan  writers  also  produced  a  substantial  pro- 
portion  of  the  extant  literature  of  Rus’  (see  Rus’, 
Literature  of)  during  this  period.  From  the  mid- 
i2th  C.  the  political  authority  of  Kiev  was  gener- 
ally  limited  to  its  own  principality:  Izjaslav  II 
(1 146—54)  was  an  ally  of  Géza  II  of  Hungary 
against  Manuel  I,  Galitza,  and  Suzdal’.  Kiev 
retained  its  status  as  the  ecclesiastical  capital,  how- 
ever,  even  after  its  sack  by  the  Mongols  (1240) 
and  the  rise  of  Lithuania  and  Moscow. 

Monuments  of  Kiev.  Several  churches  in  Kiev 
were  the  work  of  Greek  builders:  St.  George,  St. 
Irene,  the  Annunciation,  and  the  Church  of  the 
Dormition  (1073—76)  in  the  monastery  of  the 
Caves.  The  Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia  was  begun  by 
Jaroslav  in  1037  at  an  intersection  in  front  of 
the  city’s  main  public  square.  Poppe  ( infra )  showed 
that  the  original  mosaic  and  fresco  decoration  was 
completed  by  the  time  of  its  fìrst  consecration  in 
1046.  An  elaboration  of  a  Byz.  cross-in-square 
church  plan,  St.  Sophia  was  a  five-aisled  building 
with  13  domes.  Local  features  included  the  su- 
perimposed  (and  originally  open)  external  galler- 
ies,  the  tall  drums  of  the  domes  and  two  towers 
to  the  west,  painted  with  unusual  scenes  of  hunt- 
ing  and  the  hippodrome.  The  church  was  much 
enlarged  in  the  1 7th  C.  Without  textual  evidence, 
Lazarev  ( infra )  ascribed  St.  Sophia’s  iconographi- 
cal  scheme  to  Ilarion.  The  mosaic  Pantohrator 
in  the  dome  and  the  full-length  Virgin  above  the 
Communion  of  the  Apostles  (see  Lord’s  Supper) 
in  the  apse  are  normal  components  of  a  Byz. 
church  program  of  decoration,  while  the  fig- 
ure  of  Pope  Clement  I  is  due  to  relics  obtained 
by  Vladimir  I.  Lazarev  suggested  that  the  mosaic 


of  Christ  as  a  tonsured  priest  was  included  in 
response  to  a  heresy  that  denied  the  authority  of 
the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  of  Rus’,  but  the  same 
image  is  found  at  Nerezi.  The  frescoes  include 
portraits  of  the  founder  and  his  family  and  scenes 
from  the  life  of  St.  George,  Jaroslav’s  patron. 

lit.  M.K.  Rarger,  Drevnij  Kiev,  2  vols.  (Leningrad  1958- 
61).  Tikhomirov,  Ancient  Rus  303-22.  P.P.  ToIocko,  Drevnij 
Kìev  (Kiev  1983).  J.  Callmer,  “The  Archaeology  oí'  Kiev  to 
the  F.nd  of  the  Èarliest  Urban  Phase,”  HUkSt  11  (1987) 
323-64.  A.I.  Komec,  Drevnerusshoe  zodcestvo  konca  X-nacaía 
XII  v.  (Moscow  1987)  168-236.  H.  Logvin,  Kiev's  Hagia 
Sophia  (Kiev  1971).  V.N.  l.azarev,  Mozaiki  Sophii  Kievskoj 
(Moscow  1959).  A.  Poppe,  “The  Building  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Sophía  in  Kiev, ’’  JMedHist  7  (1981)  1  5-66. 

-S.C.F.,  A.C. 

KILIC  ARSLAN  I,  Seljuk  sultan  of  Anatolia 
(ca.1092— 1  107);  died  on  the  Khabur  River  3  June 
1107.  Son  of  Süleyman  ibn  Kutulmu§,  Kilic  Ar- 
slan  (RAtrÇao’dÀáPTjç)  ruled  Iznik  (Nicaea)  and 
other  possessions  of  his  father.  He  concentrated 
his  efforts  on  the  east,  leaving  II  Khan  and  Tza- 
chas  to  oppose  the  Byz.  While  Kilic  Arslan  was 
combatting  Daniçmend  (see  Daniçmendids)  in 
eastern  Anatolia,  the  First  Crusaders  and  Byz. 
took  Nicaea.  Kilic  Arslan’s  wife,  a  daughter  of 
Tzachas,  fell  into  Alexios  I’s  hands.  The  Crusad- 
ers  defeated  Kilic  Arslan  at  Dorylaion.  Alexios 
seized  western  Anatolia,  and  the  sultan  made 
Ironion  his  capital.  Kihc  Arslan  joined  with  Dan- 
i§mend  to  destroy  the  Crusade  of  1101  as  it 
marched  through  Anatolia.  Hostility  to  Bohe- 
mund  drew  the  sultan  and  Alexios  together  and, 
in  1 106,  Kilic  Arslan  sent  Turkish  troops  to  assist 
Alexios  against  the  invading  Normans.  The  death 
of  Danijmend  enticed  Kihc  Arslan  to  renew  his 
aggression  in  eastern  Anatolia,  and  he  died  fight- 
ing  Sultan  Muhammad,  son  of  Malikshäh. 

lit.  C.  Cahen,  EI2  5:103^  -C.M.B. 

KILIC  ARSLAN  II,  Seljuk  sultan  of  Ironion 
(j  155—92);  born  ca.i  1 15,  died  1 192.  Son  of  Mas'Od 
I,  Kilic  Arslan  and  his  Turromans  harassed  the 
withdrawal  of  Manuel  I  from  Antioch  (1159). 
Manuel’s  efforts  at  revenge  (1 159—60)  proved  in- 
effectual  and  in  1161  the  rulers  made  peace.  In 
1161  or  1162  Kilic  Arslan  was  magnificently  en- 
tertained  in  Constantinople.  After  the  Seljuk  sul- 
tan  acquired  most  of  the  Daniçmendid  territories, 
Manuel,  urged  by  the  refugees  Dhu’l-Nün  (a  Dan- 
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içmendid)  and  Shähînshäh  (Rilic  Arslan’s  brother), 
renewed  hosdlities;  he  fortified  Dorylaion  and 
Choma.  Rejecting  the  sultan’s  offer  of  peace,  in 
1176  Manuel  advanced  to  besiege  Ikonion.  Kilic 
Arslan  severely  defeated  him  at  Myriorephalon. 
Although  the  peace  treaty  required  him  to  de- 
molish  Soublaion  and  Dorylaion,  Manuel  pre- 
served  the  latter.  Until  his  death,  Manuel  de- 
fended  the  Meander  Valley  and  Rlaudioupolis 
against  Turkomans.  Thereafter,  Rilic  Arslan’s 
forces  seized  Sozopolis,  sacked  Kotyaion,  and 
ravaged  the  Kayster  (Küçükmenderes)  Valley. 
They  were  with  difficulty  repelled  from  Atta- 

LEIA. 

lit.  C.  Cahen,  Eí*  5:104.  Vryonis,  Decline  121-29.  H. 
and  R.  Rahane,  “L’énigme  du  nom  de  Cligès,"  Romama  82 
(1961)  113—21.  -C.M.B. 

KILNS  ( Kepafiet,KoL  <bovpvoL)  for  the  production 
of  ceramics  have  been  discovered  at  Byz.  sites  of 
all  periods,  both  by  chance  and  in  controlled  ex- 
cavation  (list  in  R.M.  Cook,  BSA  56  [1961]  67, 
supplemented  by  Megaw  and  Jones,  infra  236, 
n.3).  Most  kilns  were  cylindrical  structures  made 
of  clay  and  broken  tiles,  with  a  crude  dome;  the 
firepit  was  underneath  the  firing  chamber,  the 
two  sections  being  separated  by  a  floor  pierced 
with  numerous  holes  to  allow  the  heat  to  rise  and 
fire  the  pots.  Excavated  examples  show  that  pot- 
tery  was  left  to  harden  before  being  placed  in  the 
kiln,  and  it  was  commonly  fired  twice.  Many  pots 
contain  marks  that  show  how  they  were  stacked 
in  the  kiln.  From  the  i4th  C.  onward,  tripod  kiln 
(or  stacking)  supports  were  commonly  used  to 
separate  pieces;  they  leave  telltale  marks  on  the 
bottom  of  the  vessels. 

lit.  Morgan,  Pottery  14-25.  A.H.S.  Megaw,  R.E.  Jones, 
“Byzantine  and  AUied  Pottery:  A  Contribution  by  Chemical 
Analysis  to  Problems  of  Origin  and  Distribution,”  BSA  78 
(1983)  235-46.  A.L.  Jakobson,  “Srednevekovye  goncarnye 
peci  v  rajone  Sudaía,”  Kratkie  soobscenija  Instituta  istorii 
materjal’noj  hul'tury  60  (1955)  102-09.  -T.E.G. 

KINDA,  an  Arab  tribe  that  moved  in  the  orbit  of 
the  Himyarites  in  South  Arabia  and  in  the  5th— 
6th  C.  appeared  as  the  dominant  power  in  central 
and  north  Arabia.  Although  primarily  an  Arabian 
peninsular  power,  Kinda  had  strong  connections 
with  Byz.  from  ca.500  until  the  Muslim  conquests. 
The  tribe’s  first  recorded  contact  with  Byz.  oc- 


curred  at  the  battle  of  Baradän  (5th  C.)  between 
the  Kìndite  Hujr  and  the  Sâlihid  chief  Ziyäd  ibn- 
al-Habûla,  who  was  a  client  of  Byz.  Around  500 
the  Kindite  Arethas  mounted  an  offensive  against 
Byz.  through  his  sons  Macdi-Karib  and  Hujr,  and 
in  502  he  concluded  a  treaty  or  foedus  with  Byz. 
In  the  520S  the  same  Arethas  appears  as  the 
phylarch  of  Palestine  who,  after  quarreling  with 
the  doux  Diomedes,  was  killed  in  north  Arabia  in 
528.  Ultimately  Qays  became  phylarch  of  two  of 
the  three  Palestines.  Thus,  the  Kindites  formed 
part  of  the  Arab  phylarchate  of  Oriens  and  main- 
tained  federate  status  until  the  Musiim  conquests. 
The  foremost  poet  of  pre-Islamic  Arabia  was  a 
Kindite  prince,  also  named  Qays,  one  of  whose 
most  famous  odes  records  his  journey  through 
Oriens  to  Constantinople. 

lit.  G.  Olinder,  TheK.ingsofK.inda  (Lund-Leipzig  1927). 
I.  Kawar,  “Byzantium  and  Kinda,”  BZ  53  (1960)  57-73. 

— I.Á'.Sh. 


KINGS,  BOOKS  OF.  The  two  Books  of  Kings 
that  follow  the  two  Books  of  Samuel  are  some- 
times  grouped  together  as  the  four  Books  of  Kings. 
Thus,  1—2  Samuel  of  the  RSV  is  1—2  Kings  of 
the  Septuagint,  and  1—2  Kings  of  the  RSV  is  3— 
4  Kings  in  the  Septuagint.  A  single  illustrated 
Byz.  MS  of  all  four  Books  of  Kings  survives — Vat. 
gr.  333,  from  the  third  quarter  of  the  ìith  C., 
with  104  images.  (Only  three  other  Byz.  MSS 
devoted  entirely  to  Kings  survive — Rahlfs,  Ver- 
zeichnis  382—85).  The  text  of  Kings  includes  the 
David  narrative,  illustrations  of  which  are  wide- 
spread  in  Byz.  art  at  all  dates,  and  certain  other 
popular  scenes,  such  as  the  Ascent  of  Elijah.  Vat. 
gr.  333  may  thus  be  the  sole  survivor  of  a  once- 
flourishing  genre  of  illustrated  MSS  of  Kings, 
from  which  the  popular  scenes  are  derived  (thus, 
Weitzmann,  Studies  55-57),  or  a  hapax,  exploiting 
wcll-known  sccncs  and  stock  formulas. 

The  fragments  of  a  5th-C.  Latin  MS  of  Kings, 
the  Quedlinburg  Itala,  with  full-page  miniatures 
interspersed  with  the  text,  is  often  cited  as  a 
parallel.  The  interpretation  of  this  MS,  however, 
is  also  problematic,  for  it  contains  detailed  instruc- 
tions  to  the  artist  that  may  imply  that  its  cycle  was 
invented  ad  hoc.  Further,  most  of  the  Itala  cycle 
is  unrelated  iconographically  to  Vat.  gr.  333.  The 
system  of  illustration  in  Vat.  gr,  333  is  at  first 
consistent,  with  one  miniature  per  chapter,  but 
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3—4  Kings  are  sparsely  illustrated  with  only  a  few 
commonplace  scenes.  In  comparison,  in  the  Bible 
of  Leo  Sarellarios  the  three  surviving  frontis- 
pieces  to  Kings  are  all  well-known  compositions: 
the  anointing  of  David,  the  coronation  of  Solo- 
mon,  and  the  Ascent  of  Elijah.  Three  hands  have 
been  identified  in  the  miniatures  of  Vat.  gr.  333, 
including  the  “pseudo-OppiAN  Master,”  suggest- 
ing  its  origin  in  a  major  center  in  Constantinople 
(J.C.  Anderson,  DOP  32  [1978]  175-96). 

i.it.  Lassus,  Livre  iles  Rois.  I.  Levin,  The  Quedlinburg  Itala 
(Leiden  1985).  -J.H.L. 

RINNAMOS,  JOHN,  historian,  grammatihos  (sec- 
retary)  of  Manuel  I,  participant  in  several  of 
Manuel’s  campaigns;  born  before  1 143,  died  after 
1185.  Niketas  Choniates  (Nik.  Chon.,  p. 33 1.1) 
mentions  his  involvement  in  theological  discus- 
sions  at  the  time  of  Andronikos  I.  The  title  of  the 
book  of  Kìnnamos  (Ríwafioç)  is  corrupt  (P.  Wirth, 
Byianlion  41  [1971]  375—77):  Kinnamos  himself 
calls  it  chronikai  (p. 220. 22);  the  ending  is  missing 
in  the  single  t3th-C.  MS  (copied  several  times  in 
the  i6th— i7th  C.),  which  probably  presents  an 
impaired  version  of  the  original.  Kinnamos’s  his- 
tory  encompasses  the  period  1118-76;  his  por- 
trait  of  John  II’s  reign  closely  resembles  that  of 
Choniates;  later,  however,  the  two  historians  di- 
verge  (A.  Kazhdan,  BS  24  [1963]  4-31).  Kinna- 
mos  is  Manuel’s  panegyrist  and  supporter  of  the 
idea  of  the  universal  empire  (M.  Frejdenberg, 
VizVrem  16  [1959]  50);  accordingly,  he  is  more 
intolerant  toward  the  Crusaders  than  Choniates. 
His  philosophy  of  history  is  strictly  deterministic. 
Nothing,  he  says,  depends  on  nten  (p. 24.2—4), 
and  tyche  (“necessity  or  providence”)  appears  in 
his  narration  as  arbitrarily  determining  events. 
Kinnamos  is  strangely  lukewarm  toward  aristo- 
cratic  qualities  (Kazhdan,  Gosp.klass.  4if)  but  very 
attentive  to  military  technique,  stressing  that  Man- 
uel’s  reforms  in  this  area  made  “Roman  warriors” 
better  than  the  Germans  or  Italians  (p.  125. 13). 
Kinnamos  also  wrote  an  Ethopoiia,  probably  under 
the  influence  of  Nikephoros  Basilares. 

ed.  Epitome,  ed.  A.  Meineke  (Bonn  1836).  Eng.  tr.  C. 
Brand,  Deeds  of  John  and  Manuel  Comnenus  (New  York 
1976).  Fr.  tr.  J.  Rosenblum,  Chronique  (Paris  1972).  Etho- 
poeia,  ed.  G.  Bánhegy  (Budapest  1943). 

lit.  Hunger,  Lil.  1:409—15.  Moravtsik,  fíymntinolurcica 
1:324-28.  C.  Asdracha,  “L’image  de  I’homme  occidental  à 
Byzance:  le  témoignage  de  Rinnamos  et  de  Choniatès,”  BS 
44  (1983)  31-40.  F.  Hörmann,  Beiträge  zur  Syntax  des  Jo- 
hannes  Rinruimos  (Munich  1938).  -A.K. 


RIPRIAN  (Cyprian),  metropolitan  of  “Rhosia” 
(1375— 14°6);  born  ca.1330,  died  16  Sept.  1406. 
Kiprian  was  one  of  the  leading  figures  in  the 
cultural  movement  generally  associated  with  he- 
sychasm.  Bulgarian  by  origin,  Kiprian  was  a  monk 
on  Athos  and  friend  of  Evtimij  of  Türnovo;  he 
became  closely  associated  (as  oiheios  halogeros, 
ca.1370)  with  Patr.  Philotheos  Kokkinos,  who 
appointed  him  legate  to  Lithuania  (1373),  then 
metropolitan  of  “Kiev,  Rhosia,  and  Lithuania” 
0375)  resident  in  Kiev.  On  the  death  of  Metr. 
Alexios  in  Moscow  (1378),  Kiprian  tried  to  assert 
his  claim  to  a  single  metropolitanate  “of  all  Rho- 
sia.”  He  was  accepted  in  Moscow  briefly  in  1381- 
82  and  permanently  in  1389.  In  Moscow  his  ac- 
tivities  on  behalf  of  Byz.  included  raising  funds 
for  the  defense  of  Constantinople  (1398,  1400) 
and  insisting  that  the  emperor  be  mentioned  in 
the  diptychs  (1393).  In  the  cultural  sphere,  Kip- 
rian  sponsored  a  thorough  reform  of  church  books: 
he  introduced  the  Dialaxis  of  Philotheos  Kokkinos 
for  the  liturgy  of  pseudo-Chrysostom,  undertook 
a  revision  of  the  Nomokanon,  and  imported  the 
Jerusalem  Rule.  He  personally  copied,  translated, 
or  caused  to  be  translated  works  important  in 
hesychast  spirituality:  John  Klimax  (copied  by 
Kiprian  in  1387  from  a  Serbian  translation)  and 
pseudo-DiONYSios  the  Areopagite  as  well  as 
prayers  and  hymns  by  Philotheos  (G.  Prochorov, 
TODRL  37  [1983]  286—304).  Kiprian’s  own  writ- 
ings  include  personal  letters,  numerous  official 
documents,  probably  parts  of  a  chronicle,  a  nar- 
rative  on  the  putative  metropolitan  Michael  (Mitjaj), 
a  Testamentyi and,  most  notably,  a  vita  (ca.  1381) 
and  eiùomion  (ca.  1397— 1404;  see  R.  Sedova, 
TODRL  37  [1983]  256—68)  of  Metr.  Peter  (1308— 
26). 

ed.  Pouest'  0  Mitjae:  Rus'  1  Vizantija  v  epochu  Kulikovskoj 
bitvy,  ed.  G.  Prochorov  (Leningrad  1978)  193-224.  N. 
Donceva-Panajotova,  “Neizvestno  ‘Pochvalno  slovo  za  mi- 
tropolit  Petür’  ot  Riprian  Camblak,”  Starobûlgarsha  literatura 
2  (1977)  136—55. 

ljt.  Meyendorff,  Russta  200-60,  292-302.  G.  Procho- 
rov,  “Riprian,”  TODRL  39  (1985)  53-71.  D.  Obolensky,  Six 
Bymntine  Porlraits  (Oxford  1988)  173-200.  -S.C.F. 

KIRIK  OF  NOVGOROD,  monk  of  St.  Anthony’s 
monastery  in  Novgorod;  born  1110.  Kirik  is  the 
author  of  a  tract  on  chronology  dated  1 136  and 
perhaps  of  the  chronological  data  in  the  Nougorod 
Chronicle's  entry  for  the  same  year.  The  tract  con- 
sists  of  a  summary  of  the  years  since  Adam,  based 
on  a  Byz.  short  chronicle  using  the  Alexan- 
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drian  era;  a  guide  to  paschal  computation  based 
on  the  Constantinopolitan  era;  a  section  on  the 
division  of  hours,  possibly  a  later  accretion  (but 
see  E.  Piotrovskaja,  TODRL  40  [1985]  379—84); 
and  an  autobiographical  colophon,  which  includes 
synchronic  data  from  the  year  1 136  and  in  which 
the  “Greek  tsar”  (John  II  Romnenos)  is  men- 
tioned  before  the  local  prince. 

Kirik  is  probably  also  to  be  identihed  with  the 
Kirik  who,  in  the  mid-i2th  C.,  recorded  the  re- 
sponses  of  various  bishops  in  Rhosia  on  questions 
of  canon  law.  The  responses  indicate  the  practical 
problems  of  applying  Byz.  precepts  to  local  life. 
They  chiefly  concern  ritual  and  behavior.  The 
major  source  is  the  Bulgarian  translation  of  the 
Nomoranon  of  14  Titles,  with  further  material 
derived  from  pseudo-JOHN  IV  Nesteutes  and 
other  penitentials  (F.J.  Thomson,  Palaeobulgarica 
11  [1987]  23-45). 

ed.  “Ucenie  imíe  vedati  celoveku  íisla  vsech  let,”  ed.  V. 
Zubov,  in  I stonho-matematiceshie  issledovanija  6  (1953)  173- 
90.  S.  Smirnov,  Malerialy  dlja  istorii  drevnerusskoj  pokajannoj 
discipliny  (Moscow  1912)  1-27. 

lit.  Fedotov,  Mind  1:179—201.  R.  Simonov,  Kirik  Nov- 
gorodec  (Moscow  1980).  -S.C.F. 

KIRILL  (Cyril),  bishop  of  Turov;  died  before 
1 182?.  Kirill  is  thought  to  be  the  author  of  didactic 
homilies  in  Slavonic  on  ecclesiastical  and  monastic 
life,  a  cycle  of  sermons  for  the  period  from  Palm 
Sunday  to  the  Sunday  after  Ascension  Day,  a 
weekly  cycle  of  prayers,  and  a  kanon.  In  his  works 
Kirill  amplifies,  with  florid  and  emotive  rhetoric, 
themes  from  his  Byz.  reading.  For  example,  for 
the  Sunday  after  Easter  he  adapts  allegories  of 
spring  from  Gregory  of  Nazianzos  (A.  Vaillant, 
RES  26  [1950]  34— 50;  Ju.  Beguno \ ,  Zbornik  istorije 
knijizevnosti  10  [1976]  269—76),  while  his  allegories 
for  monasticism  in  the  homiletic  Epistle  to  Basil 
are  derived  from  Barlaam  and  Ioasaph  (I.N. 
Lebedeva,  Povest'  0  Yarlaame  i  loasafe  [Leningrad 
1985]  85—88).  Most  of  Kirill’s  identifiable  sources 
can  be  traced  to  extant  Slavonic  translations,  though 
there  is  disagreement  as  to  whether  he  also  knew 
and  used  Greek  texts  (Ju.  Begunov,  BS  35  [1974] 
i86f;  F.  Thomson,  Slavica  Gandensia  10  [1983] 
66-69).  Oblique  allusions  in  KiriU’s  homily  On  the 
Soul  and  the  Body  (an  allegorical  expansion  on  the 
theme  of  “the  lame  and  the  blind”)  imply  that 
Kirill  took  the  side  of  Patr.  Louras  Chrysoberges 
against  the  ecclesiastical  initiatives  of  Andrej  of 
Bogoljuboyo  (ca.  1 165-69). 


ed.  I.  Eremìn,  “Literaturnoe  nasledie  Ririlla  Turov- 
skogo,”  TODRL  11  (1955)  342-67,  12  (1956)  340-61,  13 
1*957)  406-26,  15  (1958)  331-48.  Kiriìl  von  Turov.  Gebete 
[=  Slavische  Propyläen  6]  (Munich  1965). 

lit.  Fedotov,  Mind  1:62—83,  136—41.  Podskalsky,  Rus' 
96-101,  149-59,  240-46.  -S.C.F. 

KITI,  7  miles  southwest  of  Larnaka  in  Cyprus, 
site  of  the  Church  of  Panagia  Angeloktistos.  The 
main  body  of  the  church  is  a  domed,  cruciform 
structure  of  the  1  ìth  C.,  built  on  the  remains  of 
an  earlier  basilica  of  which  the  apse  is  the  main 
surviving  part.  The  conch  of  the  apse  still  houses 
the  fragment  of  a  6th/7th-C.  mosaic  decoration, 
the  best  preserved  of  the  three  apse  mosaics  on 
the  island  (with  the  Panagia  tes  Kyras  near  Livadia 
and  Lythranromi).  The  mosaic  shows  the  stand- 
ing  Virgin  holding  the  Christ  child  in  her  left 
arm,  and  flanked  by  the  archangels  Michael  (on 
the  left)  and  Gabriel  (on  the  right)  who  appear  to 
be  walking  towards  her  with  orb  and  scepter  in 
hand.  The  figures,  all  nimbed,  stand  against  a 
gold  ground  framed  at  the  edge  of  the  apse  with 
a  border  of  fountains  emerging  from  acanthus 
clusters  flanked  by  ducks,  parrots,  and  stags.  Un- 
usually,  the  Virgin  is  identified  in  an  inscription 
as  “Hagia  Maria.” 

lit.  F.I.  Smit,  “Panagia  Angelokdstos,”  IRAIK  15  (191 1) 
206-39.  A.H.S.  Megaw,  “Byzantine  Architecture  and  Dec- 
oration  in  Cyprus,”  DOP  28  (1974)  74-76.  -W.T. 


KITROS  (Ktrpoç),  fortress  and  bishopric  in  Ma- 
cedonia,  on  the  site  of  ancient  Pydna.  The  original 
name  was  used  by  Byz.  authors  who  wrote  in  an 
antiquarian  veìn:  for  example,  Eustathios  of 
Thessalonike  (Eust.  Thess.,  Opuscula  259.74)  men- 
tions  the  truffle  ( hydna )  from  Pydna  (a  play  on 
words)  as  a  delicacy  for  monks.  Little  is  known  of 
the  secular  history  of  Kitros;  according  to  a  i4th- 
C.  historian  (Kantak.  2:382.1 1),  thcrc  was  a pyrgos 
and  a  garrison  in  “Pydna.” 

Kitros  was  under  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
of  Thessalonike;  although  it  was  in  last  place 
ca.8oo  ( Notitiae  CP  3.276),  by  the  ìoth  C.  Kitros 
(or  Pydna)  was  listed  as  the  first  suffragan  of 
Thessalonike  (ibid.  7.297).  The  earliest  known 
bishop  was  Germanos  in  879.  An  anonymous 
bishop  of  Kitros  corresponded  with  Theophylak- 
tos  of  Ohrid.  John  of  Kitros  was  a  canonist  of  the 
late  i2th  or  early  1 3th  C.  (Darrouzès,  Offikia  172— 
74).  The  ecclesia  Citrensis  and  its  officials  are  men- 
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tioned  several  times  in  the  correspondence  of 
Pope  Innocent  III. 

lit.  R.  Janin,  DHGE  12  (1953)  998f.  G.L.F.  Tafel,  De 
Thessalonica  eiusque  agro  (Berlin  1839)  57L  86.  P.  Gautíer 
in  Théophylakte  d’Achrtda:  Lettres  (Thessalonite  1986)  57— 
60.  Laurent,  Corpus  5.1:341!.  -A.K. 

RLADAS,  JOHN,  an  important  and  prolific  com- 
poser;  fl.  late  i4th— early  i5th  C.  He  is  frequently 
cited  in  MSS  as  either  John  the  Lampadarios  or 
simply  the  Lampadarios  (see  Singers).  In  his 
treatise,  Manuel  Ciirysaphes  mentions  Rladas 
(KXaôâç)  as  the  last  of  five  major  Byz.  composers 
of  halophonic  oikoi  (see  Teretismata).  His  chants 
first  appear  in  musical  anthologies  ( Aholouthìai ) 
copied  toward  the  end  of  the  i4th  C.  and  become 
even  more  numerous  in  MSS  from  the  early  i5th 
C.  His  compositions  appear  in  almost  all  collec- 
tions  of  music  for  the  liturgy  and  hours.  They 
are  considerably  longer  and  have  a  wider  vocaI 
range  than  do  settings  by  earlier  ìjth-C.  compos- 
ers. 

lit.  G.I.  Papadopoulos,  Symbolai  eis  ten  historian  tes 
par'hemin  ekklesiastikes  mousikes  (Athens  1890)  274L  Cono- 
mos,  Communion ,  77 f,  184—86.  PLP,  00,11739.  — D.E.C. 

KLASMA  (tcháa/ia,  lit.  “fragment”),  real  prop- 
erty  escheated  to  the  fisc  because  of  the  disap- 
pearance  of  its  taxpaying  owner.  The  term  ap- 
pears  in  documents  from  the  ìoth  C.,  when  it  was 
already  a  component  of  well-established  fiscal  pro- 
cedures,  through  the  early  i2th  C.,  after  which  it 
was  superseded  by  the  analogous  term  exa- 
leimma.  Since  in  the  ìoth  and  ìith  C.  the  state 
was  interested  in  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the 
village  community,  property  on  which  taxes  had 
ceased  to  be  paid  did  not  immediately  devolve  to 
the  fisc;  rather,  the  land  was  granted  a  sympa- 
theia  for  a  30-year  period  after  which  time,  un- 
less  orthosis  took  place,  the  land  became  klasma, 
was  fiscally  separated  from  the  village  community, 
and  was  disposed  of  as  the  state  wished,  through 
sale,  donation,  lease,  etc.  The  klasma  that  had  been 
granted  to  cultivators,  while  under  sympatheia,  was 
sold  at  its  normal  price  and  the  new  owner  hence- 
forth  paid  the  tax  on  the  property  at  1/12  the 
normal  assessment;  hlasmata  located  in  depopu- 
lated  areas,  lacking  labor,  or  which  needed  to  be 
recleared  before  cultivation,  sold  at  a  reduced 
price,  taxed  at  1/24  the  normal  assessment  for  15 
years,  then  raised  permanently  to  1/12. 


Even  with  these  inducements,  the  significant 
capital  outlay  needed  to  acquire  klasma  meant  that 
although  peasants  could  invoke  the  right  of  pro- 
timesis  in  sales  of  klasma  (Zepos,/«j  1:203.3-33; 
4:18.12-14),  there  was  a  tendency  for  dynatoi 
and  monasteries  to  acquire  such  land,  thereby 
contributing  to  the  decline  of  the  village  com- 
munity  and  an  independent  peasantry.  There  are 
several  documents  on  sales  of  klasma  in  the  area 
of  Thessalonike  in  the  ìoth  C. 

lit.  N.  Oikonomides,  “Das  Verfalland  im  10.-1 1.  Jahr- 
hundert,”  FM  7  (1986)  161-68.  Lemerle,  Agr.  Hist.  8if, 
160-64,  184-86.  K.  Osipova,  “Sistema  klasm  v  Vizamii  v 
X-XI  v.,’’  VizOc  1  (1961)  174-85.  -M.B. 

RLEISOURA  (tcheicroópa,  lit.  “defile”),  a  territo- 
rial  unit,  usually  smaller  than  a  theme,  sometimes 
part  of  a  theme,  but  preserving  a  certain  inde- 
pendence;  the  commander  of  a  Heisoura  was  a 
kleisourarches.  Most  hleisourai  were  located  in  the 
East  (Seleukeia,  Charsianon,  Sozopolis,  etc.) — in 
the  West  only  Strymon  was  called  a  kleisoura.  Nor- 
mally  the  status  of  hleisoura  was  transitional  and 
former  k leisourai  became  themes.  The  first  men- 
tion  of  kleisoura  as  an  administrative  unit  is  from 
698/g:  Tiberios  II  sent  a  monostrategos  “to  the  area 
of  Cappadocia  and  of  the  Ueisourai”  (Theoph. 
371.11  —  12).  They  are  not  mentioned  after  the 
ìoth  C. 

lit.  Ferluga,  Bymntium  71-85.  Ahrweiler,  “Administra- 
tion”  8 1  f .  Oikonomides,  Listes  342.  -A.K. 

KLERIKATON  (K\ripcKàTOv),  defined  in  the  late 
i2th  C.  as  the  liturgical  office  to  which  a  cleric 
was  ordained  as  priest,  deacon,  or  anagnostes,  as 
distinct  from  the  administrative  post  (archontikion) 
to  which  he  might  also  be  appointed  (Balsamon, 
ed.  Rhalles-Potles,  Syntagma  3:386.1).  The  term 
was  commonly  used  in  later  centuries  to  designate 
a  piece  of  church  property  (also  called  klerikosta- 
sion,  klerikotopion),  which  such  a  cleric  held,  as 
klerikoparoikos,  from  the  bishop  in  return  for  his 
liturgical  services.  The  institution,  if  not  the  ter- 
minology,  existed  from  at  least  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  1  ìth  C.  and  provided  the  basic 
living  of  the  lower  “parish”  and  cathedral  clergy. 
Roughly  analogous  to  the  Western  beneficium,  the 
klerikaton  differed  in  that  its  recipient  paid  a  mod- 
est  rent  (telos)  and  might  receive  a  salary.  Since, 
moreover,  he  was  Iikely  to  be  married,  there  was 
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a  constant  tendency  for  klerìkata  to  pass  to  non- 
clerical  heirs  and  thus  to  become  alienated  from 
the  church’s  estate. 

lit.  Beck,  Kirche  85.  E.  Herman,  “Die  kirchlichen  Ein- 
künfte  des  byzantinischen  Niederklerus,”  OrChrP  8  (1942) 
412-18.  E.  Papagiannes,  Ta  otkonomika  tou  engamou  klerou 
sto  Bymntìo  ( Athens  1986)  186-216.  -P.M. 

RLETORION  (/cAtjróptoi',  from  klesis,  “invita- 
don”),  term  designating  both  a  banquet  (esp.  in 
the  imperial  palace)  and  a  hall  where  a  banquet 
was  to  take  place.  The  word  deipnokletorion  was 
occasionally  used  as  a  synonym. 

lit.  Oikonomides,  Listes  27,  n.29.  -A.K. 


RLETOROLOGION  OF  PHILOTHEOS.  See 

Philotheos,  Kletorologion  of. 

KLIM  SMOLJATlC,  monk;  metropolitan  of  Kiev 
(27  July  1 147-55,  1 159);  and  a  figure  of  contro- 
versy  in  Russo-Byz.  ecclesiastical  and  cultural  re- 
ladons.  In  the  ecclesiastical  controversy  Klim 
(Clement)  was  elected  metropolitan,  at  the  insti- 
gation  of  Izjaslav  of  Kiev,  by  a  synod  of  local 
bishops  and  without  confirmation  by  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople.  The  rift  with  the  patriarchate 
lasted  undl  Jurij  Dolgorurij  took  Kiev  and  Klim 
was  replaced  by  the  Greek  Constantine.  The  cul- 
tural  controversy  concerns  Klim’s  Epistle  to  a  cer- 
tain  Thomas,  in  which  he  refutes  the  charge  that 
he  had  pursued  vainglorious  “philosophy”  by  cit- 
ing  Homer,  Aristotle,  and  Plato  rather  than  Scrip- 
ture.  The  charge  is  probably  a  polemical  topos, 
rather  than  evidence  for  any  direct  knowledge  of 
the  classics  in  Rus’  (apart  from  translated  extracts 
in  florilegia).  His  own  exegetic  demonstration  draws 
chiefly  on  Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus  and  other 
translated  commentaries,  though  it  has  been  sug- 
gested  that  Klim  shows  an  awareness  of  Byz.  sche- 
dographia  and  that  the  label  “philosopher”  (cf. 
also  PSRL  2:340)  implies  that  he  was  educated  in 
Constantinople.  His  dubia  include  homilies  and 
some  of  the  canonical  responses  recorded  by  Kirik 
of  Novgorod. 

ed.  N.K.  Nikol’skìj,  O  literaturnych  trudach  mitropolila  Kli- 
menta  Smoljatica,  pisatelja  XII  v.  (St.  Petersburg  1892)  103— 
36,  161-223. 

lit.  D.  Obolensky,  “Byzantium,  Kiev  and  Moscow:  A 
Study  in  Ecclesiastical  Relations,”  DOP  11  (1957)  21—78. 


E.E.  Granstrem,  “Pocemu  mitropolita  Klímenta  Smoljatica 
nazyva!i  ‘filosofom’,”  TODRL  25  (1970)  20—28.  S.  Franklin, 
“Echoes  of  Byzantine  Elite  Culture  in  Twelfth-Century 
Russia?,”  in  Bymntium  and  Europe,  ed.  A.  Markopoulos 
(Athens  1987)  177-87.  -S.C.F. 

KLIMA  ( K\ípt.a ,  “region”),  a  word  that  could  des- 
ignate  a  district  in  a  city,  a  part  of  a  province 
(George  of  Cyprus,  for  example  speaks  of  four 
klimata  in  Isauria),  or  an  ecclesiastical  diocese. 
Specifically,  the  proper,  plural  form  Klimata  de- 
noted  the  theme  of  Cherson:  the  9th-C.  Takti- 
kon  of  Uspenskij  explicitly  refers  to  the  “strategos 
of  the  Klimata,”  and  Constantine  VII  Porphyro- 
gennetos  speaks  twice  of  the  “kastra  of  the  Kli- 
mata”  near  Cherson  ( De  adm.  imp.  42.8,  72).  The 
Toparcha  gothicus,  in  an  enigmatic  passage, 
mentions  the  town  of  Klimata,  the  localization  of 
which  has  been  hotly  debated  (I.  Sevcenko,  DOP 
25  [i97]]  i55-6o)- 

From  ancient  geographers  and  astrologers  the 
Byz.  inherited  the  concept  of  seven  khmata,  or 
zones  of  the  earth,  each  of  which  was  dominated 
by  a  corresponding  planet.  The  Chronicon  Pas- 
chale  gives  an  elaborate  list  of  the  hlimata:  (1) 
Libya;  (2)  Egypt;  (3)  Mauritania,  Judaea,  Arabia; 
(4)  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Medeia;  (5)Italy,  Greece, 
Asia  Minor,  Armenia;  (6)  Gallia,  Dalmatia,  Thrace, 
Trebizond;  (7)  the  region  around  the  Borysthenes 
(Dnieper).  Kosmas  Indiropleustes  rejected  the 
idea  of  seven  klimata  as  contradicting  Christianity, 
but  attempts  to  reconcile  astrology  and  Chrisdan 
faith  in  questions  pertaining  to  the  klimata  contin- 
ued  well  into  the  1 3th  and  i4th  C.  (Nikephoros 
Blemmydes,  John  Katrares). 

lit.  E.  Honigmann,  Die  sieben  Klimata  und  die  poleis  epi- 
semoi  (Heidelberg  1929)  6f,  81-102.  M.  Nystazopoulou, 
“Note  sur  l’Anonyme  de  Hase,”  BCH  86  (1962)  3246  n.7. 

-A.K. 

KLIMENT  OF  OHRID,  Bulgarian  writcr  (prob- 
ably  a  native  of  Macedonia);  saint;  fl.  late  9th- 
early  ìoth  C.;  feastdays  27  July,  22  Nov.  A  pupil 
of  Constantine  the  Philosopher  and  Metho- 
dios  and  thoroughly  familíar  with  Byz.  ecclesias- 
tical  literature,  he  accompanied  them  to  Moravia 
where  he  spent  some  20  years,  perhaps  inter- 
rupted  by  a  visit  to  Rome  in  867—69.  Returning 
to  Bulgaria  in  885,  he  was  sent  by  Tsar  Boris  I  to 
Kutmicevica  in  Macedonia  (exact  location  uncer- 
tain)  as  bishop  and  remained  there  until  retiring 
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in  915.  The  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  Kli- 
ment’s  writings  include  a  collection  of  panegyric 
and  edificatory  homilies  in  Church  Slavonic  and 
probably  also  the  longer  Lives  of  Constantine  the 
Philosopher  and  Methodios.  He  may  have  in- 
vented  the  Cyrillic  alphabet,  which  replaced  Gla- 
colític  in  the  reign  of  Tsar  Symeon.  Rliment 
was  active  as  a  teacher,  primarily  of  future  clergy: 
he  is  said  to  have  had  3,500  pupils.  If  this  figure 
is  to  be  taken  seriously,  it  implies  institutionalized 
rather  than  individual  teaching.  Rliment  was 
among  those  who  laid  the  foundations  of  Slavonic 
literature.  The  main  sources  for  his  life  are  the 
Greek  Lives  by  Theophylaktos  of  Ohrid  and 
Demetrios  Chomatenos,  both  of  which  draw  on 
lost  Slavonic  sources,  though  they  tend  to  super- 
impose  a  Byz.  point  of  view. 

source.  A.  Milev,  Grüchile  iitija  na  Kliment  Ochndski  (So- 
fia  1966). 

ed.  Kliment  Ochridskì.  Súbrani  sútinenija,  3  vo!s.  (Sofia 
1971-77)- 

lit.  Klimenl  Ochridski  ( çi6-iç66 ).  Sbornik  ot  stalii po slttcaj 
1050  godim  ol  smúrlta  mu  (Sofia  1966).  E.  Georgiev,  ítaicvetùt 
na  bülgarshata  literatura  prez  IX— X  vek  (Sofia  1962)  87-155. 
I.  Bogdanov,  Trinadeset  veka  bülgarsha  literattira,  vol.  1  (Sofia 
1983)  66f.  D.  Obolensky,  Six  Byzanline  Portraits  (Oxford 
1988)  8-33.  -R.B. 

KLIMOVO,  village  in  the  region  of  Perm’, 
U.S.S.R.,  where  in  1908  a  treasure  was  found 
containing  Byz.  and  Sasanian  objects;  it  is  now  in 
the  Hermitage  Museum,  Leningrad.  Among  the 
Byz.  vessels  is  a  silver  dish  depicting  a  shepherd 
with  his  dog  and  goats  (with  stamps  of  the  reign 
of  Justinian  I),  a  dish  with  control  stamps  of  the 
reign  of  Phokas,  and  another  silver  dish  of  the 
7th  C.  In  the  same  area  several  other  hoards  of 
Byz.  and  Persian  silver  vessels  were  discovered.  A 
group  of  objects  found  at  Sludka  in  1780  includes 
a  6th-C.  plate  representing  Athena  judging  the 
struggle  between  Ajax  and  Odysseus  for  the  ar- 
mor  of  Achilles  and  another  one  with  stamps  of 
Herakleios.  A  silver  dish  from  the  village  of  Kal- 
ganovka  found  in  1878,  datable  to  613-629/30, 
represents  a  dancing  Silenus  and  a  maenad.  These 
vessels  and  several  others  are  all  now  in  the  Her- 
mitage. 

lit.  Iskusstvo  Vizantii  1,  nos.  1296  132,  134L  Sübergefässe 
386  L.  Maculevi£,  “Argenterie  byzantine  en  Russie,”  in 
L’arl  byiantin  chez  les  Slaves,  l’ancienne  Russie,  les  Slaves  catho- 
liques,  vol.  2  (Paris  1932)  292-301.  Dodd,  Byz.  Siluer  Stamps, 
nos,  g,  36,  51,  55,  68,  70,  100.  — A.K.,  A.C. 


KLOKOTNICA,  battle  that  took  place  on  9  March 
1230  (Zlatarski,  Ist.  3:342),  close  to  the  present- 
day  town  of  Khaskovo  in  Bulgaria,  on  the  main 
road  from  Adrianople  to  Philippopolis.  Although 
Theodore  Komnenos  Douras  had  made  a  treaty 
on  oath  with  John  Asen  II,  the  Greek  ruler  in- 
vaded  Bulgaria  in  order  to  secure  his  northern 
flank.  The  Bulgarian  tsar  opposed  him  with  a 
scratch  force  of  Cumans,  but  spurred  on  by  belief 
in  his  moral  superiority — he  reportedly  hung 
Theodore’s  written  oath  on  his  standard — he  won 
a  complete  victory,  capturing  Theodore  along  with 
his  chief  men.  He  then  made  a  triumphal  progress 
through  Theodore’s  territories.  John  Asen  II  re- 
turned  in  April  to  Türnovo,  where  in  gratitude 
for  his  victory  he  founded  the  Church  of  the 
Forty  Martyrs  of  Sebasteia,  on  whose  feastday 
the  battle  occurred.  He  sent  out  governors  and 
tax-collectors  to  administer  his  extensive  con- 
quests,  but  left  the  more  distant  parts  in  the  hands 
of  local  lords.  Although  Thessalonike  eluded  him, 
for  the  time  being  Bulgaria  was  the  dominant 
power  in  the  Balkans. 

lit.  Zlatarski,  Ist.  3:338-43.  Nicol,  Epiros  I  109-1 1. 

-M.J.A. 


RNEELING  (yow/cÁuría),  a  posture  of  prayer. 
Kneeling  was  originally  considered  penitential,  as 
distinct  from  standing  ( stasis ),  a  sign  of  the  Res- 
urrection  ( anastasis ).  Kneeling  was  thus  prohibited 
on  Sunday,  later  on  Saturday,  and  from  Easter 
through  the  end  of  Pentecost  vespers,  at  which 
time  it  recommences  with  the  special  gonyklisia 
rite.  This  rite,  of  Palestinian  origin,  goes  back  to 
the  5th  C.;  it  is  unknown  to  the  Typiron  of  the 
Great  Church,  though  found  in  the  later  Sabai- 

TIC  TYPIRA. 

Kneeling  or  prostration  (prosrynesis,  metanoia) 
for  prayer  after  psalmody,  standard  practice  in 
cathedral  vicils  and  monastic  hours  from  the 
4th  C.  onward,  was  also  considered  an  important 
element  in  ascetic  exploits:  hagiographers  de- 
scribe  their  heroes  prostrating  innumerable  times 
in  succession.  It  was  imposed  as  an  epitimion; 
thus  Theodore  of  Stoudios  (PG  ggnöôiCD)  re- 
quires  laymen  who  communicate  with  heretics  to 
kneel  50  times  in  a  row — rated  a  minor  epitimion. 

lit.  M.  Arranz,  “Les  prières  de  la  Gonyklisia,”  OrChrP 
48  (1982)  92-123.  -R.F.T.,  A.K. 
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ROCHLIAS.  See  Hipfodromes. 

RODINOS,  PSEUDO-,  conventional  name  of  the 
anonymous  author  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Dignities 
and  Offices,  compiled,  according  to  Verpeaux  ( in - 
fra  27—30),  between  1347  and  1368.  The  treatise 
presents  the  hierarchy  ( taxis )  of  functionaries’  ti- 
tles  and  offices,  a  description  of  their  costumes 
and  functions,  of  the  feasts  celebrated  at  the  court 
and  of  the  ceremony  of  coronation  as  well  as  the 
duties  and  the  ceremony  of  promotion  of  certain 
dignitaries  (domestihos,  adnoumiastes,  sebas- 
torrator,  etc.).  The  chapters  on  ecclesiastical 
offices  were  arbitrarily  added  by  Andrew  Dar- 
marios  in  the  i6th  C.  Along  with  official  infor- 
mation  pseudo-Kodinos  included  some  personal 
recollections  or  those  of  his  informants  as  well  as 
passages  derived  from  various  chronicles.  More 
complex  is  the  question  of  several  sections  very 
close  to  the  work  of  John  VI  Kantakouzenos; 
Verpeaux  suggests  the  use  of  common  sources. 
Two  works  of  different  centuries  were  also  (falsely) 
attributed  to  Kodinos:  the  main  version  of  the 
Patria  of  Constantinople  and  a  chronicle  ter- 
minatíng  in  1453  ( Kleinchronìken  1:121-55) — all 
three  of  these  works  are  often  transmitted  in  the 
same  MSS. 

ed.  Traité  des  offices,  ed.  J.  Verpeaux  (Paris  1966). 

lit.  A.  Grabar,  “Pseudo-Codinos  et  ies  cérémonies  de 
la  Cour  byzantine  au  XIVe  siècle,”  Art  et  société  à  Bymnce 
soiLS  les  Paléulogues  (Venice  1971)  193-221.  J.  Verpeaux, 
“Hiérarchie  et  préséances  sous  Ies  Paléologues,”  TM  1 
(1965)421-37.  -A.K. 


KODIX  (kù)8iÇ,  from  Lat.  codex),  cadastral  reg- 
ister  in  book  form  drafted  by  the  office  of  the 
geniron.  The  term  appears  in  Basil  II’s  noveI  of 
996  establishing  the  validity  of  only  those  land 
delimitations  (periorismoi)  that  are  based  on  the 
kodikoi  (sic)  of  the  genikon  or  on  other  appropriate 
documents  (Zepos,/t«  1:267.1 1  —  14).  They  formed 
tax  lists  of  particular  regions  (enoriai),  divided  into 
kephalaia  (chapters),  each  kephalaion  dealing  with 
a  subregion  (a  village),  itself  divided  into  a  succes- 
sion  of  stichoi.  They  were  revised  at  perhaps  30- 
year  intervals.  Individuals  and  institutions  dis- 
pensed  copies  of  kodikes,  the  so-called  isokodika 
(e.g.,  Docheiar.,  no.1.18,  26).  Some  extracts  from 
kodikes  survive:  the  so-called  cadaster  of  Thebes 


(Svoronos,  Cadastre  1 1  —  19),  fragments  from  a  ca- 
daster  of  Boleron  and  Strymon  ( Ivir .,  no.30;  Döl- 
ger,  Schatz.,  no.65),  a  quotation  from  a  cadaster 
of  Thessalonike  (Lavra  1,  no.39.5— 8),  an  extract 
from  a  cadaster  of  Trebizond  (Vazelon,  no.106) 
from  the  end  of  the  i3th  C. 

The  term  kodix  disappeared  after  1204,  being 
replaced  by  praktikon,  which  was  considered  a 
copy  “from  the  imperial  book  of  the  thesis  com- 
piled  by  the  apographeis”  (Zogr.,  no.44.40,  66- 
67)  or  of  the  grand  thesis  (Dionys.,  no.21.2).  The 
Chronicle  of  the  Morea  (ed.  I.  Schmitt,  w.  1908- 
10)  also  mentions  a  “book  that  listed  everyone’s 
tenures  granted  in  ownership  and  possession.” 

LlT.  Dölger,  Beiträge  97- 102.  -M.B. 

ROIMESIS.  See  Dormition. 

KOINE  ( koìvt)  ôiá\£KTOç,  “the  common  lan- 
guage”),  the  common  Greek  of  the  Hellenistic 
world,  which  displaced  the  old  local  dialects  as 
the  language  of  administration  and  of  prose  lit- 
erature.  In  origin  a  variety  of  expanded  Attic, 
with  many  Ionic  and  other  elements,  Koine  was 
used  as  a  lingua  franca  between  city  states  in  the 
4th  C.  b.c.  It  became  the  current  language  of  the 
cities  founded  by  Alexander  and  his  successors  in 
Asia  and  Africa,  and  the  normal  vehicle  for  prose 
literature  until  the  rise  of  Atticism  in  the  late  ìst 
C.  b.c.  and  the  ìst  C.  a.d.  The  Septuagint  and 
the  New  Testament  were  written  in  Koine.  Tech- 
nical  writing  often  continued  to  use  Koine,  which 
underwent  progressive  changes  including  restruc- 
turing  of  phonology  (see  Phonetics  and  Pho- 
nology)  and  morphology  and  extension  of  vocab- 
ulary  by  derivation,  composition,  and  linguistic 
borrowing,  esp.  from  Latin.  In  the  Byz.  world 
Koine  continued  to  be  used  for  subliterary  writ- 
ing:  popular  saints’  Lives  such  as  those  of  Cyril 
of  Skythopoi.is  (6th  C.);  anecdotes  of  ascetics 
such  as  The  Spiritual  Meadow  of  John  Moschos 
(early  7th  C.) ;  chronicles  such  as  those  of  John 
Malalas  and  Theophanes  the  Confessor;  ar- 
chival  works  such  as  the  De  administrando  im- 
perio  and  De  ceremoniis  of  Constantine  VII;  and 
medical  and  other  technical  treatises.  Koine  rep- 
resents  one  pole  of  Byz.  diglossia,  of  which  the 
other  is  represented  by  Atticism.  The  normal  spo- 
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ken  language  of  all  classes  in  informal  situations, 
Koine  is  the  direct  ancestor  of  modern  demotic 
Greek  and  of  the  Modern  Greek  dialects. 

lit.  A.  Meillet,  O.  Masson,  Aperçu  d'une  histoire  de  la 
langue  grecque%  (Paris  1975)  251-342.  A.  Debrunner,  A. 
Scherer,  Geschichte  der  griechischen  Sprache  II:  Grundfragen 
und  Grundzüge  des  nachhlassischen  Griechisch  (Berlin  1969).  J. 
Frösén,  Prolegomena  to  a  Study  of  the  Greek  Language  in  the 
First  Centurìes  A.D.:  The  Problem  of  Koine  and  Alticism  (Hel- 
sinki  1974).  F.T.  Gignac,  A  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Papyri  of 
the  Roman  and  Byzantine  Periods,  2  voIs.  (Milan  1976-80). 
L.R.  Palmer,  The  Greek  Language  ( London  1980).  Browning, 
“Language.”  -R.B. 

KOINOBION  ( koluó/3loi >,  lit.  “common  life”), 
monastery  housing  a  community  of  monks  or 
nuns  and  emphasizing  a  communal  and  egalitar- 
ian  way  of  life.  Koinobia  in  their  earliest  form  were 
created  by  Pachomios  in  Egypt,  for  example,  at 
Tabennisi.  Basil  the  Great  greatly  preferred  cen- 
obitic  monasticism  to  eremitism,  stressing  the  ad- 
vantages  of  a  mutual  support  system  and  the 
possibility  of  economic  self-sufficiency.  He  re- 
quired  stricter  discipline  for  the  monks,  and  in- 
sisted  on  manual  labor.  Five  novels  of  Justinian  I 
established  the  koinobion  as  the  norm  but  did  per- 
mit  eremitism  for  the  chosen  few.  Theodore  of 
Stoudios  and  Athanasios  of  Athos  continued 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  cenobitic  tra- 
dition.  In  the  later  centuries  of  Byz.,  however, 
hoinobia  tended  to  develop  into  communides  of 
landowners  rather  than  of  working  brethren. 

In  a  cenobitic  monastery  all  of  the  monks  the- 
oretically  followed  the  same  schedule  for  working, 
praying,  eating,  and  sleeping,  with  variations  per- 
mitted  only  to  accommodate  the  different  types 
of  work  each  performed.  They  slept  in  individual 
cells  or  (rarely)  in  a  common  dormitory  but  were 
all  supposed  to  eat  the  same  food  in  the  refectory. 
Clothes,  tools,  and  other  items  were  owned  in 
common  and  distributed  as  necessary.  The  cen- 
obitic  life  stressed  obedience  to  the  superior  or 
hegoumenos,  and  adherence  to  the  rules  of  the 
typiron,  including  regular  attendance  at  services 
and  avoiding  contact  with  the  outside  world  (esp. 
members  of  the  opposite  sex).  The  koinobion  re- 
sembled  a  spiritual  family,  in  which  the  monks  or 
nuns  were  linked  by  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  or 
sisterhood. 

Contemporary  critics  of  Byz.  monasticism,  like 
Eustathios  of  Thessalonike,  Balsamon,  and  Patr. 
Athanasios  I,  reveal  the  conflicts  between  individ- 


ualism  and  the  cenobitic  ideal.  Hegoumenoi  in  par- 
ticular  were  accused  of  eating  special  food  and 
living  in  luxury;  Balsamon  (PG  138:176^0)  com- 
mented  that  nuns  surpassed  their  male  brethren 
in  “observing  communal  diet  and  habitation,”  and 
that  true  cenobitism  was  rare  in  male  monasteries. 
Although  virtually  all  nuns  and  many  monks  did 
obey  the  principle  of  monastic  stability  and  re- 
mained  in  the  same  monastery  for  life,  some  holy 
(and  not  so  holy)  men  in  search  of  more  rigorous 
asceticism  viewed  their  residence  in  a  koinobion 
only  as  training  and  preparation  for  the  more 
arduous  life  of  a  hermit.  Throughout  the  Byz. 
era  there  continued  to  be  discussion  over  which 
form  of  monastic  life  was  superior;  the  typika,  for 
example,  strongly  favored  cenobitism. 

lit.  Meester,  De  monachico  statu  4.  H.  Leciercq,  DACL 
2:3091  —175.  A.  Kazhdan,  “Hermitic,  Cenobitic  and  Secular 
Ideals  in  Byzantine  Hagiography  of  the  Ninth— Twelfth 
Centuries,"  GOrThR  30  (1985)  473-87.  J.  Leroy,  “Le  céno- 
bitisme  chez  Cassien,”  Revue  d’ascétisme  el  myslicisme  43  (1967) 
121-58.  -A.M.T. 

KOINONIKON  (kolp<dpikóp),  the  chant  that  ac- 
companies  the  rite  of  communion.  Originally  a 
responsorial  psalm,  it  later  acquired  elements,  such 
as  the  final  doxology  and  refrain,  called  apolyti- 
kion  (Mateos,  Typicon  2:285.313-14),  of  anti- 
phonal  psalmody.  The  entire  cycle  of  koinonika, 
26  texts  each  assigned  to  one  or  more  occasions 
in  the  liturgical  year,  was  almost  fully  developed 
by  the  gth  C.:  its  scope  and  function  are  indicated 
in  the  Typihon  of  the  Great  Church.  However, 
the  music  for  these  chants  is  documented  only 
from  the  i2th  C.  onward,  though  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  three  Church  Slavonic  music 
books  known  as  the  Uspenskij,  Blagovescenskij, 
and  Sinodal’nyj  Kondakaria  preserve  Byz.  melo- 
dies  of  a  more  archaic  form  than  any  transmitted 
in  Byz.  MSS. 

lit.  Conomos,  Communwn  1-51.  T.  Schattauer,  “The 
Roinonicon  of  the  Byzantine  Lilurgy,”  OrChrP  49  (1983) 
91-129.  -D.E.C.,  R.F.T. 

ROIRANIDES.  The  Roiranides  (Kyranides)  was  a 
collection  of  magical  recipes  compiled  in  the  3rd 
or  4th  C.  that  remained  in  use  throughout  the 
Byz.  era;  in  the  ì^th  C.,  for  example,  their  use 
was  condemned  by  Patr.  Athanasios  I  (ep.69.81) 
and  by  the  synod  of  1371  (MM  1:544,17—18);  the 
synoda!  decision  of  1371  also  mentions  a  tetradion 
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by  an  astrologer,  Demetrios  Chloros  ( RegPatr ,  fasc. 
5,  00.2572),  compiled  on  the  basis  of  the  “Koi- 
rannis ”  and  containing  invocations  of  demons, 
magical  formulas,  and  magical  names. 

lit.  D.  Kaimakis,  Die  Kyramden  (Meisenheim  am  Glan 
1976).  -F.R.T. 

ROITON  (koltüw,  Lat.  cubiculum),  bedchamber, 
esp.  of  the  emperor.  The  “chief  of  the  koiton" 
became  the  designation  of  the  chamberlain:  thus 
Palladios  of  Galatia  addressed  his  sponsor  Lau- 
sos  as  “th e  praipositos  of  the  most  pious  koiton ”  (PG 
34:i25gA),  the  Greek  translation  of  praepositus 
sacri  cubiculi.  Basil  the  Great  (ep.79.11,  ed.  Y. 
Courtonne,  vol.i  [Paris  1957]  181)  speaks  of  two 
“great  officials” — the  eparch  (praetorian  prefect) 
and  ho  peri  ton  koitona,  the  latter  probably  to  be 
identified  as  the  castrensis  sacri  palatii  Demosthenes 
(. PLRE  1:249).  Philostorgios  ( HE  10.6,  ed.  Bidez 
127.23)  mentions  servants  “in  the  koiton,”  a  term 
synonymous  with  roitonitai.  By  the  gth  C.  the 
chief  of  the  koiton  was  called  the  pararoimomenos. 
Oikonomides  ( Listes  301)  distinguishes  hoi  epi  tou 
koitonos,  the  servants  of  the  imperial  bedchamber 
proper,  and  those  of  the  cubiculum,  the  corps  of 
eunuchs  of  the  palace.  Constantine  VII  ( De  adm. 
imp.  50.51—53)  uses  the  phrase  “the  koiton  guarded 
by  God”  for  the  treasury  in  which  the  parton  of 
Slav  tribes  was  deposited.  -A.K, 

KOITONITES  (noitûuttt)?),  courtier  whose  func- 
tion  was  to  serve  in  the  roiton,  the  emperor’s 
bedchamber.  The  distinction  between  the  koitoni- 
tes  and  the  koubikoularios  is  not  clear.  Guilland 
(Institutions  1 :26g)  asserts  that  the  koitonites  existed 
at  least  from  the  end  of  the  8th  C.;  he  bases  this 
on  a  tgth-C.  scholar’s  chronology  for  a  seal 
(Schlumberger,  Sig.  526)  that  is  in  reality  of  the 
1  ith  C.  (Laurent,  Corpus  2,  no.780).  The  duty  of 
the  hoitomtes  was  to  lock  the  door  of  the  hoiton 
(Leo  Gramm.  250.22—23).  Oikonomides  (Listes  305) 
considers  koitonitai  as  subalterns  of  the  pararoi- 
momenos.  On  seals  of  the  ìith  C.  one  finds  koi- 
lonites  (e.g.,  Laurent,  Corpus  2,  no.217)  and  much 
more  often  epi  tou  koitonos;  the  latter  combined 
his  title  with  various  court  or  civil  offices  (praiposi- 
tos  [see  Praepositus  Sacri  Cubiculi],  logothe- 
tes,  eidikos  [see  Eidikon],  judge,  etc.).  A  i4th-C. 
ceremonial  book  (pseudo-Kod.  176.6-11)  relates 
that  the  parahoimomenos  of  the  hoiton  was  the  chief 


of  the  servants  of  the  imperial  bedchamber  and 
of  the  koitonarioi;  probably  the  latter  term  re- 
placed  koitonites.  -A.K. 

KOKKINOBAPHOS,  JAMES  OF.  See  James  of 
Kokkinobaphos. 

KOLLOUTHOS  (Kó\Xouöoç),  poet;  born  Lyko- 
polis  in  Egypt,  fl.  5th— 6th  C.  According  to  the 
Souda  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  Anastasios  I  (491- 
518),  who  may  well  have  been  the  recipient  of 
one  of  his  lost  verse  panegyrics.  Lost  also  are  his 
epics,  the  Kalydoniaka  in  six  books,  and  the  Persika, 
the  latter  perhaps  contemporary  in  theme.  His 
surviving  work  is  the  Rape  of  Helen,  394  hexame- 
ters  infiuenced  more  by  the  language  than  the 
metrics  of  Nonnos  of  Panopolis.  In  the  i5th  C. 
one  of  its  MSS  (Milan,  Ambros.  Q  5  sup.)  was 
rediscovered  by  Bessarion  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  Nicola  di  Casole  near  Otranto  (L.  Labowsky, 
Bessarion’s  Library  and  the  Biblioteca  Marciana  [Rome 
1 979]  9>  1  *f)-  One  matter  of  accidental  interest  is 
his  presumed  use  of  Latin  poets,  notably  Catullus. 

ed.  Tryphiodori  et  Colluthi  carmina,  ed.  W.  Weinberger 
(Leipzig  1896).  Oppian,  Colluthus,  Tryphiodorus,  ed.  A.W. 
Mair  (London-New  York  1928)  541-71,  with  Eng.  tr.  L’en- 
lèoement  d’Hélène,  ed.  P.  Orsini  (Paris  1972),  with  Fr.  tr., 
rev.  G.  Giangrande,  ClRev  n.s.  24  (1974)  129-31. 

lit.  G.  Giangrande,  “Colluthus’  Description  of  a  Water- 
spout:  An  Example  of  Late  Epic  Líterary  Technique,”  AJPh 
96  (1975)  35-41-  M.  Nardelli,  “L’esametro  di  Colluto,”JÖB 
32.3  (1982)  32-33. 

-B.B. 

KOLLYBA  (KÓkhvf3a),  boiled  wheat,  which,  along 
with  raw  vegetables,  constituted  the  diet  of  5th- 
C.  monks  who  refused  to  touch  bread  (pseudo- 
Palladios,  Vita  Chrysostomi,  ed.  P.R.  Coleman- 
Norton,  p.  127.3-4).  It  was  recommended  that 
everyone  eat  hollyba  on  the  first  Saturday  in  Lent. 
The  term  also  refers,  as  it  did  in  antiquity,  10 
special  cakes  made  of  boiled  wheat  with  sugar, 
dried  raisins,  pomegranate  seeds,  nuts,  herbs,  etc.; 
these  symbolized  the  human  body  and  were  dis- 
tributed  to  the  congregation,  usually  in  remem- 
brance  of  the  dead  (e.g.,  the  typikon  of  the  Ke- 
charitomene  nunnery,  ed.  P.  Gautier,  REB  43 
[1985]  119.1767).  The  lypihon  of  the  Pantokrator 
monastery  (ed.  P.  Gautier,  REB  32  [1974]  43.241- 
42)  indicates  that  three  baskets  of  kollyba  were 
required  for  a  single  distribution.  In  vernacular 
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literature,  hollyba  are  sometimes  called  the  proper 
food  for  priests  ( Imberios  and  Margarona,  ed.  Le- 
grand,  Bibliothèque  1  [1880]  308.690). 

It  is  possible  that  Christian  hollyba  are  connected 
with  the  pagan  basynias,  a  cake  used  for  religious 
offerings.  Two  inscriptions  from  Korykos  (MAMA 
3,  nos.  645,  728)  mention  a  basymniates,  the  baker 
of  basynias:  one  invokes  “the  only  immortal  God,” 
the  other  depicts  the  cross  in  a  circle. 

UT.  L.  Petit,  "La  grande  controverse  des  colybes,”  EO  2 
(1898-99)  321-31.  A.  Scordino,  “I  còliva  nel  tipicòn  di 
Messina,”  Studi  mendionali  3  (1970)  271-75. 

-F.R.T.,  A.R. 

KOLOBOU  MONASTERY,  founded  by  the  monk 
John  Rolobos  (KoXo)3óç)  between  866  and  883.  It 
was  situated  near  Hierissos,  just  outside  the  pre- 
cinct  of  the  Holy  Mountain  of  Athos,  on  the 
isthmus  that  links  the  peninsula  with  the  main- 
land,  but  its  fortunes  were  closely  linked  with  the 
development  of  Athonite  monasticism.  John  Ko- 
lobos  was  one  of  the  early  anchorites  on  Athos 
and  an  associate  of  St.  Euthymios  the  Younger. 
Circa  866,  when  the  danger  from  Arab  attacks 
increased,  Kolobos  led  a  group  of  disciples  to 
refuge  on  the  mainland,  first  to  Siderokausia,  and 
then  near  Hierissos.  Here  he  founded  the  mon- 
astery  that  bore  his  name  and  was  dedicated  to 
St.  John  the  Bapdst.  It  was  apparently  the  first 
roi.nobion  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Athos, 
anticipating  by  almost  a  century  the  advent  of 
cenobitic  monasticism  to  the  Holy  Mountain  itself. 
The  monastery  of  Kolobou  is  first  mentioned  in 
883  in  a  sigillion  of  Basil  I  that  guarantees  the 
rights  of  its  monks.  The  monastery  owned  sub- 
standal  estates  and  was  involved  in  frequent  prop- 
erty  disputes  with  the  inhabitants  of  Hierissos  and 
Athonite  monks.  Its  prominence  continued  until 
979/80,  when  it  was  absorbed  by  the  newly  founded 
I VERON  MONASTERY. 

lit.  Prot.  27-53,  l77-97- J-  Lefort  in  fvir.  28-32. 

-A.M.T. 

KOLONEIA  (RoÁíüfeia).  There  were  two  cities 
of  this  name  in  Anatolia. 

1.  Roloneia  on  the  Lyhos  in  interior  Pontos.  Now 
§ebinkarahisar,  Koloneia  was  a  stronghold  on  a 
main  route  to  the  east;  rebuilt  by  Jusdnian  I,  it 
was  attacked  by  the  Arabs  in  778  and  940.  Kolo- 
neia  appears  as  a  mìlitary  district  commanded  by 


a  doux  Kallistos  ca.838  (A.  Kazhdan,  Byiantìon  56 
[1986]  155O  and  a  strategos  by  863;  a  seal  of  the 
gth/ioth  C.  calls  the  commander  of  Koloneia  ar- 
chon.  For  Constantine  VII  Koloneia  was  a  small 
theme,  named  for  its  powerful  and  steep  fortress, 
the  polisma  of  Koloneia.  In  1057,  the  tagmata  of 
Koloneia  and  Chaldia  supported  the  revolt  of 
Isaac  I  Komnenos,  and  in  1068  Koloneia  was 
controlled  by  the  rebel  Crispin.  It  fell  to  the  Turks 
after  the  battle  of  Mantzikert  in  1071  but  was 
briefly  retaken  by  the  Byz.  in  1 106.  Koloneia  was 
a  bishopric  under  Sebasteia;  by  879  it  became 
autocephalous  and  in  the  nth  C.  was  made  a 
metropolis.  The  region  was  the  center  of  the 
Paulicians  in  the  7th— gth  C.  The  site  contains 
an  imposing  fortress  with  citadel  and  keep  of 
several  periods  from  Roman  through  Ottoman. 

2.  Roloneia  in  Cappadocia.  Located  at  the  edge 
of  the  central  Anatolian  plateau,  this  Koloneia, 
now  Aksaray,  was  important  as  a  road  junction 
and  aplerton  where  armies  gathered  for  expe- 
ditions  to  the  south  and  east.  Koloneia  was  a 
suffragan  bishopric  of  Morissos  through  the  1  ìth 
C.;  it  preserves  no  Byz.  remains. 

lit.  1.  Bryer-Winfield,  Pontos  145—51. 

lit.  2.  TIB  2:207^  -C.F. 

KOLOSSAI.  See  Chonai. 

ROLYBAS,  SERGIOS,  protonotanos  and  imperial 
secretary,  rhetorician;  fl.  late  i2th  C.  Kolybas 
(Ko\v/3âç)  wrote  two  speeches  addressed  to  Isaac 
II  and  delivered  in  1 193  (not  in  1 186  as  they  are 
dated  by  Dujcev),  almost  at  the  same  time  as  the 
speech  of  George  Tornirios.  Kolybas’s  speeches 
concern  the  revolt  of  Asen  I  and  Peter  of  Bul- 
garia;  he  stressed  that  Peter  concluded  a  truce 
with  Byz.,  whereas  Asen  was  still  fighting  against 
the  empire. 

f.d.  Regel,  Fontes  280-300. 

lit.  Dujíev,  Proucvamja  77-81.  -A.K. 

KOMENTIOLOS  (Ko/aerTÍoXoç),  general;  died 
Constantinople  27  Nov.  602.  Komentiolos  started 
his  career  under  Maurice  in  583,  as  a  member  of 
an  embassy  to  the  Avars,  then  as  military  com- 
mander.  In  584  he  defeated  Slav  troops  under 
Ardagastos;  Komentiolos  moved  less  successfully 
the  next  year  against  the  Avars.  In  588/9  Maurice 
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sent  him  against  the  Persians  as  a  replacement  for 
Philipi  ikos,  and  Romentiolos  gained  a  decisive 
victory  at  Sisarbanon,  near  Nisibis;  he  captured 
the  fortress  of  Akbas.  When  Chosroes  II  fled  to 
the  empire,  Romentiolos  and  Domitianos  were 
in  charge  of  the  king,  and  Romentiolos  restored 
him  to  the  throne.  Recalled  to  the  Balkans,  Ko- 
mentiolos  was  routed  in  598  by  the  Avars  and 
fled  to  Drizipetra  (Thrace),  where  the  citizens 
prevented  his  entry;  thereafter  the  city  suc- 
cumbed  to  the  barbarians.  Together  with  Prishos 
he  held  command  in  the  area  of  the  Danube;  they 
were  unable  to  stop  the  Avar  invasion.  During 
the  revolt  of  Phokas,  Romentiolos  was  assigned 
to  defend  the  walls  of  Constantinople  but  was 
seized  and  executed. 

Theophylaktos  Simokattes,  the  main  source  on 
Komentiolos,  is  hostile  to  him,  describing  the  gen- 
eral  as  a  coward  and  even  a  traitor:  thus  the  battle 
near  Drizipetra  is  presented  as  a  treacherous  act 
to  punish  unruly  soldiers.  To  be  distinguished 
from  Komentiolos  is  another  Komentiolos,  a 
brother  of  Phokas;  he  revolted  against  Herakleios 
(Kaegi,  “New  Evidence”  31 1—23). 

lit.  Kaegi,  Unrest  108-12.  M.  Nystazopoulou-Peleki- 
dou,  “Symbole  eis  ten  chronologesin  ton  Abarikon  kai 
Slabikon  epidromon  epi  Maurikiou  (582—602),”  Symmeikta 
2  (1970)  175-82.  Whitby,  Maurice  &  Hü  Historìan  97-105, 
139-50.  -W.E.R.,  A.K. 


KOMES.  See  Comes. 

KOMES  HYDATON  (kó/j.7]ç  úôáru jp,  lit.  “count 
of  the  waters”),  subaltern  official  of  the  geniron 
mentioned  in  the  Kletorologion  of  Piiilotheos.  The 
kom.es  hydaton  was  in  charge  of  aqueducts,  as  is 
clear  from  the  letter  of  Theodore  of  Kyzikos  to 
Constantine  VII  in  which  the  bishop  asked  the 
komes  to  provide  him  with  “wintry  water”  to  satiate 
his  “summery  thirst”  (NE  19  [1925]  276.18-20). 
Dölger  ( Beiträge  90,  n.9)  surmises  that  his  duty 
was  to  collect  the  tax  on  canals  and  aqueducts, 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  Basilika  ( Basil .  16.1.27). 
He  is  perhaps  to  be  identified  with  the  logo- 
thetes  TON  HYDATON.  -A.K. 


KOMES  TES  KORTES  (kó/u.î)ç  tt)ç  NÓprTjç),  offi- 
cial  on  the  staff  of  a  strategos,  probably  a  civil 
official  with  judicial  and  police  duties.  Constantine 


VII  ( De  cer.  489.17-21)  states  that  the  name  orig- 
inates  from  the  word  korte  (tent),  since  the  duty 
of  the  komes  was  to  pitch  the  imperial  tent  during 
a  campaign.  The  author  of  the  vita  of  George  of 
Amastris  (ed.  Vasirevskij,  Trudy  3:45.5—16)  calls 
him  “the  shield-bearer  of  the  korte”  and  stresses 
the  Italian  origin  of  the  term.  Several  seals  of  this 
komes  are  preserved,  dated  mostly  to  the  8th  and 
9th  C.  (Zacos,  Seals  1,  nos.  1422,  1495,  1530A); 
the  legends  on  certain  seals  indicate  the  province 
in  which  the  komes  tes  kortes  served:  Peloponnesos 
(Zacos,  Seals  2,  no.936),  Macedonia,  Chaldia,  and 
so  on.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  komes  tes  kortes 
in  narrative  sources  is  a  letter  of  Theodore  of 
Stoudios  (PG  9g:i232A)  of  817/18;  the  vita  of 
Theodore  reports  that  Leo  V  ordered  the  strategos 
of  Anatolikon  to  send  the  komes  tes  kortes  to  flog 
the  holy  man  (PG  99:2966).  In  the  vita  of  George 
of  Amastris  the  komes  tes  kortes  has  responsibility 
in  a  criminal  case,  and  Constantine  VII  mentions 
the  komes  together  with  protonotarioi  ( De  cer. 
489.2—3).  Komites  tes  kortes  appear  in  the  lists  of 
provincial  functionaries  from  995  (Ivir. ,  no.8.10) 
to  1088  (Patmou,  Engrapha  1,  no.6.61),  usually  after 
the  chartoularioi  of  the  dromos  and  of  themes. 
The  last  references  to  komites  tes  kortes  are  in  the 
i2th  C.  in  the  Alexiad  of  Anna  Komnene  and  in 
a  letter  of  1116. 

lit.  Bury,  Adm.  System  43.  E.  Vranousse,  Komiskortes  ho 
ex  Arbanon  (Ioannina  1962).  -A.K. 

KOMES  TES  LAMIAS  («óprjç  rpç  Xapíaç),  an 
enigmatic  functionary  of  the  genikon  mentioned 
in  the  Kletorologion  of  Philotheos;  the  name  has 
been  connected  with  the  Latin  lamina/lamna, 
meaning,  among  other  things,  gold  or  other  pre- 
cious  metals,  and  interpreted  as  one  who  “had  to 
do  with  bullion  and  mines”  (Bury,  Adm.  System 
89).  The  usual  opinion  that  the  komes  tes  lamias  is 
to  be  identiíied  witli  thc  com.es  meiulluCUm  pet  Illÿii- 
cum  first  mentioned  in  365  and  known  to  the 
Notitia  dignilatum  (O.  Seeck,  RE  4  [1901]  659) 
cannot  be  either  proven  or  rejected.  On  seals  of 
the  gth  through  the  1 1  th  C.  the  komes  tes  lamias 
bears  the  titles  of  spatharios,  strator,  or  protospathari- 
os,  and  sometimes  combines  his  office  with  that  of 
the  epi  ton  oikeiakon  (see  Oikeiakos)  or  the  megas 
chartoularios  of  the  genihon  (Laurent,  Corpus  2,  nos. 
401—06;  Zacos,  Seals  2,  no.829). 

lit.  Haldon,  Praetorìans  593,  n.978.  -A.K. 
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KOMES  TON  TEICHEON  (^óp-rjç  tô>v  TBixéo)v, 
tei\ô>v,  or  toÎ)  reíxovç,  lit.  “count  of  the  walls”), 
commander  of  a  military  body  responsible  for  the 
defense  of  the  Long  Wall  and  the  adjacent  area. 
Bury  (Adm.  System  68)  without  convincing  proof 
connects  this  office  with  the  yìcarius  of  the  Long 
Wall  who  was  introduced  by  Justinian  I  and  soon 
replaced  by  the  Justinianic  praetor  for  Thrace. 
The  first  mentioned  komes  ton  teicheon  (named 
archon  tou  teichiou  by  Theoph.  401.1  or  ton  teicheon 
by  Nikeph.  56.4—5)  was  Niketas  Anthrax  who  was 
executed  in  718/19.  I'he  term  seems  not  yet  es- 
tablished  in  the  taktika  of  the  gth  and  ìoth  C.; 
in  the  late  gth  C.  the  Kletorologion  of  Philotheos 
calls  him  sometimes  domeslikos  and  sometimes  komes. 
A  ìoth-C.  historian  (Genes.  4.46—47)  describes 
him  as  “one  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  Walls.” 
The  functions  of  the  komes  ton  teicheon  are  not 
clearly  defined:  he  belonged  to  the  domestikoi 
and  could  even  combine  his  post  with  that  of  the 
domestikos  ton  Noumeron.  The  komes  ton  tei- 
cheon  supervised  the  frison  of  Chalke  and  partic- 
ipated  in  guarding  the  palace.  The  office  of 
domestihos  ton  teicheon  is  mentioned  by  pseudo- 
Rodinos  in  the  1461  C.,  but  the  last  known  komes 
ton  teicheon  was  probably  the  1  ìth-C.  patrikios  Me- 
lias,  whom  Christopher  of  Mytilene  (ed.  Kurtz, 
no.  16.27)  caMs  the  archon  of  the  walis.  Oikono- 
mides  ( Listes  337)  surmises,  contrary  to  Guilland, 
that  the  office  is  mentioned  also  in  the  Peira.  The 
staff  of  the  komes  ton  teicheon  was  identical  to  that 
of  the  domeslikos  ton  Noumeron. 

lit.  Guilland,  Tilres,  pt.XIX  (1964),  17-25.  -A.K. 

KOMES  TOU  STAULOU  (ro/utjç  toû  (ttoiv\ov, 
lit.  “count  of  the  stable’j,  one  of  the  stratarchai, 
a  high-ranking  official  responsible  for  the  horses 
and  mules  needed  by  the  army  and  the  court,  a 
duty  he  shared  with  the  logothetes  ton  agelon. 
In  the  late  Roman  Empire  the  comites  (or  tnbuni) 
sacri  stabuli  administered  the  levying  of  horses 
from  the  provinces;  this  levy  was  later  commuted, 
and  in  367  Valens  ordered  that  procurators  of 
the  imperial  estates  should  pay  to  the  government 
23  solidi  per  horse  assessed  (Jones,  LRE  1:6250. 
In  the  6th  C.  the  title  of  archon  of  the  imperial 
hippohomoi  (grooms)  was  conferred  on  leading 
generals  such  as  Belisarios  (Prokopios,  SH  4.39) 
or  Konstantianos  (Prokopios,  Wars  5.7.26).  Ba- 
douarios,  Justin  II’s  brother,  is  called  komes  of  the 


imperial  stable  ( ton  staulon)  by  a  gth-C.  chronicler 
(Theoph.  246.12-14).  In  the  taktika  and  esp.  in 
the  De  ceremoniis  the  komes  tou  staulou  is  an  officer 
responsible  for  horses  in  Constantinople  (at  the 
court?)  and  in  the  estates  of  Malagina;  his  staff, 
omitted  in  the  Kletorologion  of  Philotheos,  in- 
cluded  chartoularioi,  komites  of  Malagina,  and 
several  others  (epeirtes,  saphramentarios,  etc.)  whose 
functions  are  not  clearly  defined;  a  chartoularios 
of  the  stable  still  existed  at  the  end  of  the  1  ìth  C. 
(PG  127:9736).  By  the  1 3th  C.  the  konostaulos 
seems  to  have  replaced  the  komes  tou  slaulou,  al- 
though  in  the  i4th  C.  pseudo-KoDiNOS  mentions 
the  komes  of  the  imperial  horses,  a  courtier  who, 
together  with  the  protostrator,  held  the  horse 
while  the  emperor  mounted.  At  the  end  of  the 
i3th  C.  Chadenos,  who  was  the  komes  of  the  im- 
perial  horses  (Pachym.,  ed.  Failler,  1:47.10),  was 
given  important  political  assignments. 

lit.  Bury,  Adm.  System  1 13L  Guilland,  Institutions  1:469— 
71.  Oíkonomides,  Listes  3386  Laurent,  Corpus  2:487-97. 

-a‘.k. 


KOMETOPOULOI  (Ko/j.r)TÓ7rov\oL),  the  sons  of 
the  comes  Nicholas  and  his  wife  Ripsime — David, 
Moses,  Aaron,  and  Samuel  of  Bulgaria.  Asolik 
plainly  says  that  the  Kometopouloi  (“Komsajagk”) 
were  Armenians  from  the  district  of  Derjan.  They 
headed  a  revolt  in  Bulgaria  against  Byz.  power. 
Where  and  when  this  revolt  began  are  the  subject 
of  discussion.  An  1  ìth-C.  historian  (Skyl.  255.73- 
80)  says  that  the  sons  of  Peter  of  Bulgaria,  Boris 
II  and  Romanos,  left  Constantinople  ca.970  in 
order  to  oppose  the  revolt  of  the  Kometopouloi; 
John  Geometres  in  a  poem  titled  On  the  Kometo- 
pouloi,  playing  on  the  word  for  comet  and  the 
name  of  Kometopouloi,  connects  the  revolt  with 
the  appearance  of  a  comet  (perhaps  in  968)  and 
the  death  of  Nikephoros  II  Phokas  in  969  (A. 
Leroy-Molinghen,  Byiantion  42  [1972-73]  410O. 
Nevertheless  W.  Seibt  thinks  it  impossible  that  the 
revolt  started  in  969;  he  refers  to  another  passage 
in  Skylitzes  (Skyl.  328f)  in  which  the  revolt  of  the 
Kometopouloi  is  set  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
John  I  Tzimiskes  in  976.  Also  disputed  is  whether 
the  revolt  encompassed  only  Macedonia  or  took 
place  in  northeastern  Bulgaria,  eventually  to  be 
united  with  the  movement  in  western  Bulgaria. 
P.  Petrov  (BBulg  1  [1962]  137—42)  hypothesized 
that  the  account  by  the  i5th-C.  Polish  historian 
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Dtugosz  about  the  revolt  of  Peter  and  Bojan  in 
Bulgaria  in  976  is  to  be  connected  with  the  activity 
of  the  Rometopouloi.  David  and  Moses  died  soon 
after  976,  and  Aaron,  probably,  on  14  June  987 
or  988.  Samuel  remained  alone  at  the  helm  of  the 
Bulgarian  state. 

lit.  W.  Seibt,  “Untersuchungen  zur  Vor-  und  Frühge- 
schichte  der  ‘bulgarischen’  Rometopulen,”  HA  89  (1975) 
65-100.  Ferluga,  Byianlium  345-54.  A.  Leroy-Molinghen, 
“Les  ‘Cométopoules  et  l'état  de  Samuel,’  ”  Byzantion  39 
('Ŵ)  497-5°°-  — A  K. 

KOMMERKIARIOS  (»cop./AepKiápioç),  a  ftscal  of- 
ficial,  probably  the  successor  of  the  late  Roman 
comes  commerciorum,  the  controller  of  trade  on  the 
frontier.  The  Notitia  dignitatum  mentions  only 
three  comites  commerciorum:  for  Oriens,  for  the  area 
on  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  for  lllyri- 
cum  (O.  Seeck,  RE  4  [1901]  6430.  The  first  men- 
tion  of  kommerkiarios  is  found  in  fragmentary  in- 
scriptions  of  a  law  promulgated  by  Anastasios  I. 
The  seals  of  kommerkiarioi  show  that  they  were 
stationed  in  many  places  on  the  frontier,  appar- 
ently  supporting  the  statement  of  Prokopios  ( SH 
25.5)  that  Justinian  I  installed  customs  stations  “at 
each  strait”  and  sent  two  archontes  to  each  location 
to  collect  tolls.  G.  Millet’s  attempt  ( Mélanges  offerts 
àm.  Gustave  Schlumberger,  vol.  2  [Paris  1924]  303— 
27)  to  consider  the  early  kommerkiarioi  as  the  em- 
peror’s  merchants  is  questionable. 

The  [ genikos ]  kommerkiarios  farmed  out  his  office 
at  public  auction  for  one  or  two  years;  his  func- 
tions  have  been  understood  as  those  of  a  duty 
coliector  or  of  a  quartermaster  general  of  the 
army  or  of  an  entrepreneur  (or  association  of 
entrepreneurs)  who  obtained  the  monopoly  of 
silk  trade  and  silk  production,  initially  for  all  the 
empire,  then  for  one  or  more  provinces.  The 
kommerkiarioi  had  special  seals  for  their  merchan- 
dise,  displaying  the  image  of  the  emperor(s),  the 
indictions  for  which  each  seal  was  valid  (ranging 
from  673/4  to  832/3),  and  narning  the  warehouses 
( apothehai ,  concentration  and  redistribution  points) 
of  the  province(s)  under  their  jurisdiction.  For  a 
short  period  in  695—97  and  permanently  from 
730/1  to  832/3,  these  special  seals  do  not  mention 
individual  kommerkiarioi  but  rather  bear  the  im- 
personal  expression  “of  the  imperial  k ommerkia,” 
presumabìy  because  these  were  offices  run  by 
state  employees  who  may  have  exercised  general 
control  over  the  merchandise  and  collected  duties. 


After  the  mid-8th  C.  these  offices  appear  only  in 
Thrace  and  Macedonia.  From  the  end  of  the  7th 
C.  the  significance  of  kommerkianoi  decreased;  the 
late  9th-C.  Kletorologion  of  Philotheos  cites  them 
only  as  subaltern  officials  in  the  geniron.  These 
new  officials,  called  [imperial]  kommerkiarioi,  had 
jurisdiction  over  themes  or  ports  as  well  as  the 
function  of  controlling  imports  and  exports  and 
collecting  some  duties. 

On  seals  of  the  gth  to  1  ìth  C.,  kommerkwrioi  are 
seen  to  control  larger  territorial  units,  such  as 
Chaldia  or  Cyprus,  or  to  operate  in  trade  centers 
such  as  Abydos,  Erythrai,  and  Cherson;  some- 
times,  like  Joseph,  abydikos  and  kommerkiarios  of 
Thessalonike  and  Rephalenia  (Zacos,  Seals  2, 
no.  1075),  they  functioned  simultaneously  in  towns 
far  removed  from  each  other.  Some  kommerkianoi, 
such  as  the  kommerkiarios  of  the  Bulgarians  (ibid., 
no.910)  and  kommerkiarios  of  Preslav  (no.  1043), 
were  inspectors  of  trade  in  the  northern  Balkans. 
They  held  court  titles,  such  as  mandator  or  proto- 
spatharios  of  the  Chrysotriklinos,  but  could  have 
specifically  “commercial”  offices  such  as  metretes 
or  “measurer”  (no.627).  A  seal  of  a  megas  kommer- 
kiarios  of  the  West,  titled  spatharokandidatos ,  is  dat- 
able  to  the  second  half  of  the  ìoth  C.  (no.809). 

At  least  untii  1 196  (Lavra  1,  no.67.61),  kommer- 
kiarioi  appear  in  chrysobulls  as  collectors  of  kom- 
merrion,  but  the  author  of  the  vita  A  of  Athana- 
sios  of  Athos  (ed.  Noret,  par.10.13— 15)  already 
identified  a  kommerkiarios  as  the  Byz.  equivalent  of 

PRAKTOR. 

lit.  Antoniadis-Bibicou,  Douanes  157— gi.  C.  Morrisson, 
W.  Seibt,  “Sceaux  de  commerciaires  byzantins  du  VIIe 
siècle  trouvés  à  Carthage,”  RN 6  24  (1982)  222-40.  Oiko- 
nomides,  Dated  Seals,  nos.  2-15,  17,  19-22,  27,  29—30,  40, 
42,  46.  Idem,  “Silk  Trade  and  Production  in  Byzantium 
from  the  Sixth  to  the  Ninth  Century:  The  Seals  of  Kom- 
merkiarioi,”  DOP  40  (1986)  33-53.  -A.K.,  N.O. 


KOMMERKION  (Kt»ju./AiípKtop),  a  lerm  with  iwo 
meanings  in  Byz. 

1.  Commercium  was  the  late  Roman  name  of 
some  frontier  cities  where  exchanges  with  foreign 
merchants  were  authorized;  their  activities  were 
supervised  by  the  comes  commerciorum. 

2.  Kommerkion  was  a  tax  on  merchandise  that 
appears  in  the  sources  around  the  year  800.  It 
has  been  understood  as  a  circulation  and  sales 
tax,  paid  at  the  customs  and  a  replacement  of 
the  octava;  it  was  collected  on  all  merchandise 
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imported  into  the  empire  (includíng  some  pris- 
oners  of  war  destined  to  be  sold  as  slaves)  and, 
inside  the  empire,  on  merchandise  reaching  Con- 
stantinople  by  sea.  Its  rate  was  10  percent  ad 
yalorem  (thus  also  called  dekate),  until  the  mid-i4th 
C.,  when  john  VI  reduced  it  to  2  percent. 

lit.  Hendy,  Economy  174,  282f,  592,  594,  596—98. 

-N.O. 

ROMNENE,  ANNA,  historian;  born  Constanti- 
nople  2  Dec.  1083,  died  ca.  1 153/4.  Eldest  daugh- 
ter  of  Alexios  I,  Anna  Romnene  ( Kofj,wr}vri )  was 
betrothed  to  Constantine  Doukas,  son  of  Michael 
VII,  who  was  regarded  as  the  heir  to  the  throne; 
after  his  premature  death  she  married  Nikepho- 
ros  Bryennios.  In  1118,  with  the  support  of  Irene 
Douraina,  she  schemed  in  order  to  obtain  the 
throne  for  her  husband,  but  the  success  of  John 
II  forced  her  to  retire  to  the  Recharitomene 
nunnery,  although  she  became  a  nun  only  on  her 
deathbed. 

In  the  monastery  Anna  was  a  patron  of  schol- 
arship  and  wrote  (after  1 148)  the  Alexiad,  a  long 
panegyric  of  her  father,  whose  reign  she  con- 
trasted  to  the  rule  of  her  nephew  Manuel  I.  As 
in  Bryennios’s  history,  Anna  started  with  the  back- 
ground  of  Alexios’s  victory;  Bryennios,  however, 
praised  the  leading  noble  families  equally,  while 
Anna  concentrated  on  her  father’s  deeds.  Proud 
of  the  ancient  heritage  of  Byz.,  she  was  very 
conservative  and  disapproved  of  the  radical  ideas 
of  both  John  Italos  and  the  Bogomils.  Although 
Anna’s  chronology  is  inconsistent  (Ja.  Ljubarskij, 
VizVrem  23  [1963]  47—56),  and  the  facts  some- 
times  distorted,  the  Alexiad  is  an  important  source, 
esp.  for  the  history  of  Alexios’s  wars  and  inter- 
national  relations.  A  talented  writer,  Anna  often 
created  images  (e.g.,  for  Robert  Guiscard)  of 
depth  and  complexity;  many  scenes  are  emotion- 
ally  vivid.  The  Alexiad  was  paraphrased  in  the 
vernacular.  Anna’s  eulogy  by  George  Tornirios 
provides  us  not  only  with  her  moral  characteri- 
zation,  but  also  with  a  physical  portrait. 

ED.  Alexw.de ,  ed.  B.  Leib  (with  P.  Gautier),  4  vols.  (Paris 
1937—76),  with  Fr.  tr.;  Eng.  tr.  E.R.A.  Sewter  (Baltimore- 
Harmondsworth  1969);  Russ.  tr.  Ja.  Ljubarskij  (Moscow 
1965).  H.  Hunger,  A nonyme  Melaphrase  zu  Anna  Komnene, 
ÁÍexias  XI -XIII  (Vienna  1981). 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:400—09.  G.  Buckler,  Anna  Comnena 
(Oxford  1929).  Ja.  Ljubarskij,  “Mírovozzrenie  Anny  Kom- 
niny,”  Uíenye  zapiski  Velikolukskogo  pedinstituta  24  (1964) 
152—76.  H.  Hunger,  “Stilstufen  in  der  byzantinischen  Ge- 


schichtsschreibung  des  1 2.  Jahrhunderts,”  BS/EB  5  (1978) 
139-70.  -A.K. 

ROMNENE,  IRENE,  sebastokratorissa,  wife  of  the 
sebastokralor  Andronikos  Romnenos  (Manuel  I’s 
brother);  born  ca.i  1 10,  died  Constantinople?  soon 
after  1 151/2.  After  her  husband’s  death  in  1142, 
the  ambitious  Irene  came  into  conflict  with  the 
young  Manuel  I.  She  was  exiled  to  the  Princes’ 
Islands,  and  her  enormous  fortune  was  confis- 
cated.  When  she  returned,  she  was  then  accused 
of  being  involved  in  a  plot  against  Manuel  I  (in 
1 148)  and  after  a  short  banishment  was  placed  in 
the  Pantokrator  monastery.  Irene  was  the  patron 
of  literati  in  the  capital  (Prodromos,  Manganeios 
Prodromos,  Tzetzes,  Manasses)  and  corresponded 
with  the  monk  Jacob.  The  poets  praised  her  wealth, 
beauty,  cleverness,  and  her  courageous  indepen- 
dence  in  opposition  to  Manuel  I.  Irene’s  sons  John 
and  Alexios  became  Manuel’s  favorites,  and  Alexios 
Romnenos  controlled  the  government  during  Al- 
exios  II’s  minority;  her  daughter  Theodora  was 
married  to  Henry  of  Babenberg,  another  daugh- 
ter  Eudokia  was  Andronikos  I’s  mistress. 

lit.  Barzos,  Genealogia  1:360-79.  E.  Jeffreys,  “The  Se- 
vastokratorissa  Eirene  as  Literary  Patroness,”  JÖB  32/3 
(ig82)  63-71.  O.  Lampsidis,  “Zur  Sebastokratorissa  Ei- 
ren e,"  JÖB  34  (1984)  91-105.  -A.K. 

ROMNENE,  MARIA  (the  Porphyrogennete), 
daughter  of  Manuel  I  and  Bertha  of  Sulzbach; 
born  Constantinople  Mar.  1152,  died  Constanti- 
nople  July  1182/early  1183.  She  was  heiress- 
presumptive  until  Alexios  II  was  born.  About 
1 163  she  was  betrothed  to  the  future  Béla  III  of 
Hungary.  Despite  the  betrothal,  in  1166  or  1167 
Manuel  offered  her  hand  to  William  II  of  Sicily, 
whose  regents  declined  the  offer.  After  Alexios 
II’s  birth,  her  engagement  to  Béla  was  terminated. 
In  1171  or  1172  Manuel  betrothed  her  to  William 
II,  but  she  never  left  for  Italy.  In  1177  or  1178, 
Manuel  offered  her  hand  to  confirm  an  alliance 
with  the  Montferrat  family;  early  in  1180  Renier 
of  Montferrat  married  her.  She  received  the 
title  haisarissa  (i.e.,  wife  of  the  caesar);  with  her 
forceful  personality,  she  easily  dominated  him. 
After  Manuel’s  death,  dissatisfied  by  her  lack  of 
influence  on  the  regency  for  Alexios  II,  Maria 
started  a  conspiracy  (Feb.  1181).  When  it  was 
detected  in  March,  she  and  her  husband  fled  to 
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Hagia  Sophia,  whence  she  waged  war  on  the  re- 
gency’.'  soldiers.  She  urged  the  future  Androni- 
kos  I  Romnenos  to  advance  on  Constantinople. 
In  May  the  patriarch  arranged  peace  and  she  and 
Reriier  returned  to  the  palace.  After  Andronikos 
took  Constantinople,  she  allegedly  was  poisoned. 

lit.  J.  Parker,  “The  Attempted  Byzantine  Alliance  with 
the  Sicilian  Norman  Ringdom  (1 166-7),”  BSR  n.s.  1 1  (1956) 
86-93.  Brand,  Bymntium  34-37.  Barzos,  Genealogia  2:439- 
52.  -C.M.B. 

ROMNENIAN  DYNASTY,  family  that  ruled  from 
1081  to  1185.  The  firstof  the  Romnenoi  to  ascend 
the  throne  was  Isaac  I,  but  the  dynasty  really 
commenced  with  his  nephew  Alexios  I.  Excep- 
tionally  in  the  history  of  Byz.  the  first  three  mem- 
bers  of  the  dynasty,  Alexios,  John  II,  and  Manuel 
I,  held  power  for  a  full  century.  The  i2th  C.  was 
comparatively  stable.  Alexios  quashed  political  and 
ideological  resistance  and,  apart  from  the  rivalry 
within  the  family  of  the  Romnenoi,  the  century 
did  not  see  serious  rebellions  or  riots.  The  minor- 
ity  of  Alexios  II  and  the  usurpation  of  Andro- 
nikos  I,  however,  reopened  political  confiict.  The 
Romnenoi  stabilized  the  international  position  of 
the  empire  despite  severe  pressures  from  Seljuks, 
Normans,  the  Crusaders,  and  Venice.  The  econ- 
omy  revived;  art  and  literature  flowered  even  if 
the  term  Romnenian  Renaissance  cannot  be  used 
without  qualificadon.  Evaluation  of  the  dynasty  is 
contradictory.  On  the  one  hand,  V.  Vasil’evskij 
propounded  a  theory  (developed  by  G.  Ostrogor- 
sky  and  modified  by  P.  Lemerle)  that,  by  accepting 
Western  feudalism,  the  Romnenian  dynasty  de- 
stroyed  original  Byz.  institutions  and  caused  the 
decline  of  the  empire,  while  on  the  other,  A. 
Kazhdan  and  R.-J.  Lilie  emphasize  the  positive 
effect  of  Romnenian  policy. 

lit.  A.  Kazhdan,  “Zagadka  Komninov,”  VizVrem  25  (1964) 
53-98.  Lemerle,  Cinq  études  309-12.  R.-J.  Lilie,  “Des  Kai- 
sers  Macht  und  Ohnmacht,"  in  Varia,  vol.  1  (Bonn  1984) 
9-120.  -A.K.,  C.M.B. 

KOMNENODOUKAS.  See  Douhas. 

KOMNENOS  (Kofj.vr)vó<;),  name  of  a  noble  lin- 
eage,  deriving  from  village  of  Komne  (Psellos  in 
Sathas,  MB  4:407.20—21);  K.  Amantos  (Thrakika 
10  [1938]  232O  located  it  in  Thrace  despìte  the 
explicit  evidence  of  Attaleiates  (Attal.  58.11-13) 


that  they  were  among  those  who  were  noble  and 
famous  in  the  East;  in  the  mid-i  ìth  C.  their  es- 
tates  were  situated  in  the  Kastamon  region.  The 
Komnenoi  are  known  from  the  reign  of  Basil  II 
onward:  the  protospatharios  Nikephoros  governed 
Vaspurakan,  the  patrihios  Manuel  Komnenos  Ero- 
tikos  was  strategos  autokrator  of  the  East.  His  son 
Isaac  (I)  became  emperor  in  1057.  In  the  ìith 
C.  Komnenoi  were  landowners  (cf.  Peira  44.1)  and 
military  commanders:  John,  Isaac  I’s  brother,  was 
domestikos  ton  scholon,  as  was  his  son  Isaac;  another 
son  Manuel  was  protostrator',  the  third  son,  Alex- 
ios  (I),  became  emperor  in  1081.  The  Komnenoi 
were  intermarried  with  aristocratic  families  (Da- 
iassenoi,  Doukai)  and  foreign  dynasties — Bulgar- 
ian  and  Georgian. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Komnenian  dy- 
nasty,  the  Komnenoi  and  families  related  to  them 
by  marriage  acquired  almost  all  of  the  highest 
military  posts  and  were  granted  the  highest  dig- 
nities  newly  invented  by  Alexios  I:  according  to  a 
very  approximative  calculation,  90  percent  of  the 
topmost  elite  from  1118  to  1180  consisted  of 
Komnenoi  and  their  relatives  (I.  Sorlin,  TM  6 
[ i 976]  374).  The  Komnenoi  were  also  active  as 
provincial  governors  in  Cilicia  and  the  Balkans. 
Only  rarely  were  they  in  the  civil  service:  the 
parakoimomenos  John  reportedly  administered  “the 
state  affairs”  under  John  II;  Stephen  was  megas 
droungarios;  Alexios  and  Constantine  served  as 
imperial  pinkernes.  These  civil  servants  were  all 
distant  relatives  of  the  emperors.  Only  one  rela- 
tive  was  in  the  church  hierarchy:  Adrianos,  Al- 
exios  I’s  nephew,  who  after  a  career  as  ruler  of 
the  “Chalybes,”  a  tribe  on  the  eastern  frontier, 
became  archbishop  of  Bulgaria  in  1 143  under  the 
name  of  John;  Hilarios,  protos  of  Athos  ca.  1 1 10, 
who  is  called  a  relative  of  Alexios  I,  is  a  very 
obscure  figure. 

The  role  of  the  Komnenos  family  in  cultural 
life  was  limited:  Anna  Komnene  received  her  ed- 
ucation  against  her  parents’  will;  the  only  other 
writers  in  the  family  were  a  certain  sebastokrator 
Isaac  (or  Isaac  Porphyrogennetos — see  Komne- 
nos,  Isaac),  who  composed  several  theological 
works,  and  Alexios  I,  who  produced  some  poems. 
More  important  was  the  role  of  the  Komnenoi  as 
patrons,  esp.  certain  women,  such  as  Anna  and 
the  sebastohralorissa  Irene  Komnene.  Great  land- 
owners,  they  founded  several  churches  and  mon- 
asteries:  Kosmosoteira  at  Bera,  Kecharitomene, 
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and  Pantorrator  in  Constantinople.  A  i2th-C. 
epigram  states  that  a  John  Romnenos,  son  of  a 
sebastokrator,  built  a  monastery  instead  of  a  man- 
sion  (Lampros,  “Mark.  kod.”  [1911]  nos.  50-51); 
the  protostrator  Alexios  is  called  the  founder  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Nicholas  in  Manastir  (F.  Barisic, 
ZRV1  8.2  [1964]  2of). 

The  role  of  the  Romnenos  family  declined  in 
the  late  i2th  C.  due  to  the  anti-aristocratic  policy 
of  Androniros  1;  his  contemporary,  David  Kom- 
nenos,  governor  of  Thessalonike  in  1185,  was 
treated  by  Eustathios  of  Thessalonike  and  Niketas 
Choniates  as  a  symbol  of  cowardice  and  lack  of 
martial  prowess  (K.  Barzos,  Makedonika  20  [1980] 
30—47).  Nonetheless,  the  name  of  Romnenos  re- 
tained  its  spell  and  was  broadly  used  as  a  sort  of 
royal  dtle  by  various  dynasties  from  the  late  i2th 
C.  onward:  Angeloi,  Vatatzes,  and  the  rulers  of 
Trebizond  (Grand  Romnenoi)  who  claimed  affìn- 
ity  with  the  Romnenoi.  In  the  second  half  of  the 
i3th  C.  several  members  of  the  Romnenos  family 
held  reladvely  modest  posts,  for  example,  the 
megas  domestikos  Theodore  Angelos  Komnenos 
ca.1287  and  a  sebastos  George  Doukas  Komnenos 
mendoned  on  a  i3th-C.  seal.  A  branch  of  the 
family  was  established  at  this  time  in  Ikonion  and 
is  attested  by  an  inscription  (P.  Wittek,  Byzantion 
10  [1935]  5°5- 1 5)-  (See  genealogical  table.) 

LIT.  K.  Barzos,  He  Genealogia  ton  Komnenon,  2  vols. 
(Thessalonike  1984).  A.  Hohlweg,  Beiträge  zur  V erwaltungs- 
geschichte  des  Oströmischen  Reiches  unter  den  Komnenen  (Mun- 
ich  1965).  B.  Ratsaros,  “To  ‘problema  tes  katagoges’  ton 
Roninenon,” Byzantiaka  3  (1983)  1 1 1-23.  PLP,  nos.  1  2050- 
123.  H.  Omont,  “Portraits  de  différents  membres  de  la 
famiile  des  Comnène,"  REGr  17  (1904)  361-73.  -A.K. 


ROMNENOS,  ISAAC,  older  brother  of  Alexios 
I;  born  ca.1050,  died  between  1 102  and  1 104  (D. 
Papachryssanthou,  REB  21  [1963]  250-55).  About 
1071  or  1072  Michael  VII  married  him  to  Irene, 
cousin  of  Maria  of  “Alania,”  who  bore  him  four 
sons  and  four  daughters.  About  1073,  while  do- 
mestikos  of  the  East,  he  was  captured  by  the  Turks, 
then  ransomed;  sent  ca.1074  as  doux  of  Antioch, 
he  repressed  disturbances  there.  He  was  again 
taken  by  the  Turks  and  ransomed  by  the  Anti- 
ochenes.  During  the  reign  of  Nirephoros  III, 
Isaac  enjoyed  imperial  favor,  while  using  his 
friendship  with  Maria  of  “Alania”  to  further  his 
and  Alexios’s  goals.  When  the  brothers  rebelled 
(Feb.  1081),  Isaac  placed  the  purple  boots  on  his 


brother’s  feet.  Thereafter,  he  enthusiastically  as- 
sisted  Alexios,  who  created  the  title  of  sebasto- 
rrator  for  him.  Anna  Komnene  (An.Romn. 
2:1 1.27)  calls  him  “emperor  without  the  purple” 
and  Alexios’s  equal.  During  Alexios’s  absences, 
Isaac  aided  Anna  Dalassene,  esp.  in  prosecuting 
John  Italos.  To  hnance  Alexios’s  wars  against 
the  Normans  and  Pechenegs,  Isaac  confiscated 
precious  ecclesiastical  objects.  He  thus  opposed 
Metr.  Leo  of  Chalcedon  and  played  a  leading 
part  in  his  condernnation.  Patristic  texts  assem- 
bled  by  Isaac  for  this  trial  survive.  When,  ca.  1094, 
Isaac’s  son  John  was  accused  of  treason,  Isaac 
rode  hastily  to  Philippopolis  to  defend  him.  Late 
in  life,  he  helped  entrap  Basil  thf.  Bogomil. 
Isaac  apparently  held  lands  near  Thessalonike 
(. Lavra  1:269—71). 

ed.  Procli  Dtadochi  tria  opuscula,  ed.  H.  Boese  (Berlin 
1960). 

lit.  Skoulatos,  Personnages  124—30.  Barzos,  Genealogia 
1:67-79.  P-  Cautier,  “Le  synode  des  Blachernes  (fin  1094): 
Etude  prosopographique,”  REB  29  (1971)  221-26. 

-C.M.B. 

ROMNENOS,  ISAAC,  the  name  of  a  writer  or  of 
two  writers  of  the  i2th  C.  (1)  Under  the  name  of 
Isaac  Romnenos  the  Sebastokrator  have  survived 
three  philosophical  treatises.  They  are  based  on 
works  of  Prorlos  that  are  preserved  only  in  the 
Latin  translation  of  William  of  Moerbere. 
Proklos — and  following  him,  Komnenos — studied 
problems  of  providence,  evil,  and  necessity.  (2)  A 
certain  Isaac  Komnenos  the  Porphyrogennetos 
was  the  author  of  two  short  works  on  Homer.  In 
the  first  (The  Omissions  of  Homer),  Komnenos  la- 
ments  that  Homer  did  not  mention  some  episodes 
of  the  Trojan  War;  the  second  essay,  On  the  Char- 
acters  of  the  Hellenes  and  Trojans  Who  Were  al  Troy, 
characterizes  the  war’s  heroes.  Probably  the  au- 
thor  used  the  same  sources  as  did  Tzetzes,  such 
as  Malalas. 

Identification  of  these  writers  is  difficult  since 
in  the  i2th  C.  there  were  several  men  named 
Isaac  Romnenos  the  sebastohrator ,  and  some  of 
them  were  born  in  the  purple.  Because  the  sebas- 
tokrator  Isaac,  brother  of  Alexios  I  (see  preceding 
entry),  commissioned  a  florilegium  of  patristic 
writings  in  refutation  of  Leo  of  Chalcedon  (Beck, 
Kirche  612),  authorship  of  the  philosophical  trea- 
tise  has  sometimes  been  attributed  to  him.  Isaac, 
the  son  of  Alexios  I,  has  been  proposed  by  F. 
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Uspenskij  ( IRAIK  12  [1907]  2gfj,  followed  by  O. 
Jurewicz  (Andronikos  I .  Komnenos  [Amsterdam  1970] 
33f),  as  the  author  of  the  Homeric  commentaries. 
This  identification  is  based  on  the  statement  in 
Isaac’s  typikon  for  Rosmosoteira  that  he  composed 
(syntetacha)  a  book  including  verses  and  ekphraseu 
(see  Romnenos,  Isaac  the  Porphyrogennetos), 
and  the  alleged  stylistic  similarities  between  the 
commentaries  and  the  typikon,  but  neither  Uspen- 
skij  nor  Jurewicz  gives  examples  for  comparison. 
The  question  remains  open. 

ed.  1.  Proclus,  Trois  études  sur  la  providence,  ed.  D.  Isaac 
(Paris  1977,  1979)  1:153-223,  2:99-169.  Isaak  Sebastokra- 
tor's  ''Peri  tes  ton  hakon  hypostaseos”  (De  malorum  subsistentia) , 
ed.  J.J.  Rizzo  (Meisenheim  an  Gian  1971). 

lit.  1.  Barzos,  Genealogia  1:79,  253. 

ed.  2.  Polemonis  declamationes,  ed.  H.  Hinck  (Leipzig  1873) 
57—88.  Isaac  Porphyrogenitus,  Praefatio  in  Homerum,  ed.  J.F. 
Rindscrand  (Uppsala  1979). 

lit.  2.  Huneer,  Lit.  1:51,  2:58.  Browning,  Studies,  pt. 
XVIII  [1975],  28.  -A.K. 

ROMNENOS,  ISAAC  THE  PORPH YROGEN - 
NETOS,  the  third  son  of  Alexios  I;  born  Con- 
stantinople  16  Jan.  1093,  died  soon  after  1 152. 
Caesar  during  his  father’s  reign,  Isaac  was  granted 
the  title  of  sebastobator  by  his  brother  John  II 
whom  he  supported  in  the  latter’s  conflict  with 
their  mother  Irene  Doukaina  and  sister  Anna 
Romnene  in  1118.  The  alliance  of  the  brothers, 
however,  was  of  short  duration:  ca.i  130  (accord- 
ing  to  Kurtz,  in  1 122)  Isaac,  together  with  his  sons 
Andronikos  (the  future  emperor)  and  John,  fled 
to  Amlr  Ghäzî,  the  Daniçmendid  sultan  of  Ikon- 
ion  (died  1 134)  and  attempted  to  create  a  broad 
coalition  against  John  II  including  the  Turks, 
Constantine  Gabras  of  Trebizond,  Leo  I  of  Cili- 
cian  Armenia,  and  Foulques  of  Anjou,  the  king 
of  Jerusalem  (1131—43).  Isaac  also  went  to  Pal- 
estine  and  visited  some  pilgrimage  sites  in  the 
Holy  Land.  When  the  coalition  failed,  Isaac  ne- 
gotiated  with  John  II  and  returned  to  Constanti- 
nople  in  1 138,  but  the  peace  was  soon  broken:  in 
1139  Isaac’s  son  John  again  fled  to  the  Turks  and 
Isaac  was  exiled  to  Herakleia  Pontike.  After  John 
II’s  death  in  1143,  Isaac  supported  his  nephew, 
the  sebastohrator  Isaac,  but  this  proved  to  be  the 
wrong  choice,  and  it  was  another  nephew,  Manuel 
I,  who  managed  to  seize  the  throne.  Isaac  (the 
son  of  Alexios  I)  continued,  however,  to  dream 
of  imperial  power,  and  according  to  Rinnamos 
(Kinn.  53f)  he  tried  to  take  advantage  of  Manuel’s 


difficulties  and  assume  his  place  on  the  throne. 
After  1 1 50  Manuel  forced  Isaac  to  go  into  retire- 
ment;  in  1151/2  Isaac  founded  the  monastery  of 
Kosmosoteira  at  Bera  for  which  he  wrote  a  typi- 
kon. 

Isaac  is  represented  on  a  mosaic  in  the  church 
of  the  Chora  monastery  (Underwood,  Kariye  Djami 
1:45—48,  no.6):  it  is  believed  (R.G.  Ousterhout, 
The  Architecture  of  the  Kariye  Camii  in  Istanbul 
[Washington,  D.C.,  1987]  2 1 )  that  he  was  the  ktetor 
of  Chora  and  had  a  tomb  built  there  for  himself 
before  removing  it  to  the  church  of  the  Kosmo- 
soteira  (N.P.  Sevâenko,  GOrThR  29  [1984]  135- 
40).  The  date  for  Isaac’s  reconstruction  of  Chora 
suggested  by  Ousterhout  (ca.1120)  is  based  on 
Kurtz’s  date  of  his  flight  from  Constantinople  and 
is  probably  too  early.  Isaac  also  restored  the  Church 
of  St.  Stephen  in  Constantinople  and  made  it  into 
a  hospice  for  the  monks  of  the  Kosmosoteira  who 
visited  the  capital  (Janin,  Églises  CP  473). 

During  the  short  period  of  peace  between  John 
II  and  Isaac,  Theodore  Prodromos  addressed  to 
Isaac  an  enkomion  (E.  Kurtz,  BZ  16  [1907]  112— 
17)  and  a  eulogy  in  hexameters  (ed.  Hörandner, 
no.42);  some  verses  were  written  as  if  spoken  by 
Isaac  (Hörandner,  nos.  40-41,  cf.  also  E.  Kurtz, 
BNJbb  5  [1926-27]  44-46).  Isaac  has  been  iden- 
tified  as  the  paraphraser  of  the  Letter  of  Aristeas  (a 
preface  to  the  Old  Testament)  preserved  in  the 
Seraglio  Octateuch,  and  as  the  patron  of  this 
deluxe  MS  (J.  Anderson,  DOP  36  [1982]  84—86). 
In  his  typihon  (ed.  L.  Petit,  IRAIK  13  [1908]  69.6— 
8)  Isaac  states  that  he  “composed  (syntetacha)  a 
book  with  hexameter,  iambic,  and  political  verses, 
in  addition  to  letters  and  ehphraseis,”  a  passage 
normally  interpreted  as  alluding  to  his  authorship 
of  the  book,  although  it  could  conceivably  refer 
rather  to  a  compilation.  He  may  have  been  the 
author  of  commentaries  on  Homer  ascribed  to  an 
enigmatic  Isaac  Komnenos  the  Porphyrogennetos 
(see  the  preceding  entry  on  Komnenos,  Isaac). 

lit.  Barzos,  Genealogia  1:238-54.  B.  Ferjancic,  “Sevasto- 
kratori  u  Vizantiji,”  ZRVI  11  (1968)  1596  O.  Jurewicz, 
Andronikos  I.  üomnenos  (Amsterdam  1970)  28-35.  -A.K. 


ROMNENOS,  JOHN,  or  John  the  Fat  (Ilt^ç). 
usurper  on  31  July  1200  (not  1201,  as  previously 
believed).  He  was  the  son  of  Alexios  Axouch  and 
Maria  Komnene  (Barzos,  Genealogia  2:117—35). 
who  was  a  granddaughter  of  John  II.  Contrary 
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to  V.  Laurent  ( EO  32  [1933]  52 f),  Pachys  was 
John’s  sobriquet,  not  a  family  name;  he  had  noth- 
ing  in  common  with  an  undistinguished  Pachys 
family  known  predominantly  from  ijth-C.  sources. 
John  was  involved  in  a  plot,  probably  organized 
by  Alexios  Mourtzouphlos  (the  future  Alexios  V). 
Conspirators  broke  into  Hagia  Sophia,  swore  an 
oath  to  restore  the  empire  to  its  former  borders, 
and  acclaimed  John  as  emperor;  thereafter  the 
crowd  pillaged  the  palace  and  churches.  Alexios 
III  Angelos,  who  at  that  time  resided  in  the  Bla- 
chernai  Palace,  sent  troops  under  the  command 
of  Alexios  Palaiologos;  they  sailed  in  boats  to  the 
Great  Palace  and  easily  cleared  the  Hippodrome 
of  John’s  supporters.  He  surrendered  and  was 
executed  on  the  spot.  The  unsuccessful  usurpa- 
tion  served  as  the  subject  of  several  contemporary 
orations  by  Nicholas  Mesarites,  Nikephoros 
Chrysoberges,  Euthymios  Tornirios,  and  Ni- 
ketas  Choniates. 

lit.  Brand,  Bymntium  122-24,  347f.  — A.K. 

RONOSTAULOS  (Kor,ocrraí>Aoç,  from  Lat.  comes 
stabuli,  “count  of  the  stable,”  Fr.  connétablé),  a  term 
that  entered  Byz.  in  the  nth  C.  under  Norman 
influence.  A  i2th-C.  historian  (An.Romn.  2:28.5— 
7)  speaks  of  a  Latin  phalangarches  Bryenne  “called 
konostaulos.”  Guilland  ( Jnstitulions  1:471)  mistak- 
enly  ascribes  a  seal  of  an  anthypatos  Isaac  (?)  to  a 
honoslaulos  of  the  tith  C.;  in  fact,  the  seal  be- 
longed  to  a  romes  tou  staulou  (St.  Maslev, 
IzvBülgArchInst  20  [Sofia  1955]  452C  no.3;  Lau- 
rent,  Corpus  2,  no.924).  The  office/title,  predom- 
inantly  in  the  form  megas  honostaulos ,  is  known 
only  from  the  i3th  C.  onward.  Pachymeres  (Pa- 
chym.,  ed.  Failler,  1 :37  4— 7)  defines  him  as  the 
commander  of  Italian  mercenaries.  The  first  me- 
gas  honostaulos  mentioned  in  the  sources  is  Michael 
Komnenos  Palaiologos  under  John  III  Vatatzes 
(Akrop.  1:134.10-1 1).  In  the  hierarchy  of  pseudo- 
Kodinos  the  megas  konostaulos  follows  the  megas 
primirerios.  From  the  i3th  to  the  i5th  C.  mem- 
bers  of  noble  families  (Palaiologoi,  Tarchaneiotai, 
Monomachoi)  held  this  post  as  did  Western  seig- 
neurs  such  as  Licario  of  Verona;  the  title  was 
also  conferred  on  Leonardo  Tocco. 

lit.  Guilland,  Insùtutions  1:471-74.  Stein,  “Untersu- 
chungen”  54.  -A.K. 

RONSTANTIA,  See  Constantia. 


RONSTANTIN  KOSTENEÒKI  (Constantine  the 
Philosopher),  Bulgaro-Serbian  teacher  and  writer; 
born  Kostenec  (on  the  Marica  River)?  ca.1380, 
died  after  1431.  He  studied  at  the  Petritzos 
monastery  under  Evtimij  of  Tûrnovo  and  his 
pupil  Andronìkos.  After  the  Turkish  sack  of 
Plovdiv  (Philippopolis)  in  1410,  Konstantin  mi- 
grated  to  Serbia,  where  the  despotes  Stefan  La- 
ZAREvié  welcomed  him.  He  devoted  himself  to 
teaching  and  writing,  interrupted  by  a  visit  to  the 
Holy  Land  and  diplomatic  missions  to  Timur  and 
Ottoman  sultans.  Konstantin  encouraged  the  re- 
form  of  Serbian  Slavonic  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  established  by  Evtimij.  He  wrote  a  trea- 
tise  on  orthography,  surviving  in  two  redactions; 
a  Life  of  Stefan  Lazarevic  which  is  rich  in  histor- 
ical,  geographical,  and  ethnographical  informa- 
tion  (Dujcev,  Medioevo  3:366—71);  and  a  Pilgrimage 
to  Palestine  that  is  mainly  derivative  of  hodoiporiai 
to  Edem,  Greek  travel  guides  for  pilgrimage.  Kon- 
stantin  also  translated  Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus’s 
Commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs  and  possibly  other 
Greek  texts.  Konstantin  introduced  to  Serbia  the 
rigorous  philology  and  literary  sophistication  which 
his  teachers  had  learned  from  ìjth-C.  Byz. 

ed.  Súbrani  süünenija,  ed.  K.  Kuev  and  G.  Petkov  (Sofia 
1986). 

lit.  Ju.  Trifonov,  Zivol  i  dejnost  na  Konstantin  Kosteneíki 
(Sofia  1943).  K.  Kujew,  Knnstanlyn  Kostenecki  w  literaturie 
bulgarskiej  i  serbskiej  (Krakow  1950)  and  rev.  I.  Dujíev,  BS 
'3  (1952— 53)  328—34.  I.  Dujcev,  “Za  knizovnoto  tvorcestvo 
na  Konstantin  Kosteneíki,"  Izuestija  na  Insliluta  za  bû!garska 
literatura  2  (1954)  223-31.  S.  Stanojevié,  “Die  Biographie 
Stefan  Lazarevic’s  von  Konstantin  dem  Philosophen  als 
Geschichtsquelle,”  Archw  für  slavische  Philologie  18  (1896) 
409—72.  -R.B. 

KONSTANTIN  MIHAILOVIC  OF  OSTRO- 
VICA,  a  native  of  Serbia,  captured  by  the  Turks 
at  Novo  Brdo  in  July  1455  and  forced  into  mili- 
tary  service  as  a  janissary  until  the  Hungarians 
recaptured  liiiu  in  1463.  Roiislaiilin  also  claims 
to  have  participated  in  the  siege  of  Constantinople 
in  1453,  as  one  of  the  Serbian  contingent  sent  by 
the  despotes  George  Brankovió.  His  Memoirs  were 
probably  written  in  Serbian,  though  they  survive 
only  in  Czech  and  Polish  versions  in  MSS  and 
printed  editions  dating  from  the  i6th  C.  onward. 
The  Czech  version  is  probably  closer  to  the  orig- 
inal;  the  Polish  is  translated  from  the  Czech  (A. 
Danti,  RicSlav  16  [1968—69]  126—62).  Chapter  26 
treats  the  siege  of  1453.  Konstantin’s  account  con- 
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centrates  on  the  Turkish  maneuvers,  particularly 
the  feats  of  engineering  in  conveying  ships  across 
land  and  in  breaching  the  walls.  He  stresses  the 
“treachery”  of  Mehmed  II  in  breaking  his  truce 
with  Constantine  XI. 

ED.  üonslantin  Mihailovic,  Memoirs  of  a  Janissary,  Czech 
text  with  Eng.  tr.  B.  Stolz  (Ann  Arbor  1 975).  Memoiren  eines 
Janitscharen  odei'  Türkische  Chronih,  tr.  R.  Lachmann  (Graz- 
Vienna-Cologne  1975).  -S.C.F. 

RONSTANTIN  OF  PRESLAV  (Constantine  of 
Bulgaria),  medieval  Bulgarian  writer  and  bishop 
of  Preslav;  late  gth-early  toth  C.  A  pupil  of 
Methodios  and  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Greek 
language  and  Byz.  religious  culture,  he  may  have 
been  among  the  pupils  of  Constantine  the  Phi- 
losopher  and  Methodios  sold  into  slavery  and 
ransomed  by  a  Byz.  official.  Ronstantin  lived  in 
Bulgaria  from  before  893  to  ca.910.  His  works 
include  a  translation  of  Athanasios  of  Alexan- 
dria’s  homilies  against  the  Arians  (906),  a  Gospel 
commentary  ( Ucitel’noe  evangelie)  consisdng  mainly 
of  translations  of  homilies  of  John  Chrysostom 
and  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  a  short  explanation  of 
church  organizadon  and  liturgy  based  largely  on 
the  works  attributed  to  Patr.  Germanos  I,  a  world 
chronicle  from  Adam  to  893  drawing  entirely  on 
Byz,  sources  (Bulgaria  is  mendoned  only  in  con- 
nection  with  the  death  in  battle  of  Emp.  Nikepho- 
ros  I),  an  edifying  acrostic  poem,  the  earliest  sur- 
viving  Old  Church  Slavonic  poetic  text,  an  Offìce 
in  honor  of  Constantine  (Cyril)  and  Methodios, 
and  several  liturgical  hymns.  Ronstantin  displays 
little  originality  of  thought,  but  considerable  skill 
in  adapdng  Church  Slavonic  to  the  expression  of 
theological,  philosophical,  and  other  abstract  ideas, 
as  well  as  some  poedc  feeling.  His  works  were 
influendal  in  Serbia  and  later  in  Russia. 

ED.  Aibulnata  molitua  v  s!avjanskite  literaturi,  ed.  K.M. 
Kuev  (Sofia  1 974).  V.N.  Zlatarski,  ed.  “Naistarijat  istoriceski 
trud  v  starobúlgarskata  kniznina,”  Spisanie  na  Búlgarskata 
Akademija  27  (1923)  132-82. 

LlT.  Antonin,  Konstantm,  episkop  bolgarskij,  i  ego  Udtel’noe 
evangelie  (Kazan  1885).  E.  Georgiev  in  Istorija  na  búlgarshata 
literalura,  vol.  1,  ed.  P.  Dinekov  (Sofia  1962)  112-26.  K. 
Kuev  in  Recnih  na  bûlgarshata  literatura  (Sofia  1977)  2 12381. 
T.G.  Popov,  Triodni  proizvedenija  na  Konstantin  Preslavski 
(Sofia  1985).  -R.B. 

KONTAKION  (Nopráiaop),  a  sermon  in  verse, 
usually  celebrating  major  feasts  and  saints.  From 
the  late  5th  to  7th  C.  it  was  chanted  during  the 


Orthros  by  a  preacher  or  psaltes  (singer)  and 
choir.  It  consists  of  an  introduction  (the  prooimion 
or  koukoulion),  followed  by  a  varying  number  of 
oiroi  (stanzas)  connected  to  the  prooimion  by  a 
refrain;  the  oikoi  are  linked  by  an  acrostic  as  well 
as  by  their  shared  and  complex  metrical  structure, 
which  is  based  on  patterns  of  corresponding 
stressed  syllables.  An  heirmos  (model  stanza)  be- 
gins  each  kontakion  and  ìndicates  its  melody  and 
metrical  pattern,  which  differ  for  the  prooimion 
and  for  the  oikoi. 

Though  antecedents  for  several  of  the  konta- 
kions  most  striking  features  can  be  found  in  Greek 
homiletic  practice  of  the  3rd— 4th  C.,  the  first 
authors  of  the  kontakion  were  drawing  on  Syriac 
forms  of  poetic  sermon  (the  Memra,  a  metrical 
sermon;  the  Madrasha,  which  used  a  refrain  and 
acrostíc;  and  the  Sugita,  a  sermon  in  dialogue 
form),  particularly  as  developed  by  Ephrem  the 
Syrian,  whose  work  also  existed  in  Greek  ver- 
sions.  The  high  point  in  the  composition  of  the 
kontakion  was  reached  in  the  mid-6th  C.  by  Ro- 
manos  the  Melode.  The  Arathistos  Hymn  may 
also  date  from  this  period.  Other  writers  of  kon- 
takia,  older  contemporaries  of  Romanos,  include 
Kyriakos  and  Domitios,  of  whom  little  is  known 
but  their  names. 

The  dominant  form  of  hymn,  the  kontakion  was 
gradually  superseded  during  the  8th  C.  by  the 
recently  devised  ranon.  Kontakia  continued  to  be 
written  until  the  gth  C.  (e.g.,  by  Joseph  the  Hym- 
nographer),  but  the  vigor  had  gone;  eventually 
the  kontakion,  reduced  to  its  prooimion  and  first 
oikos  only,  became  simply  a  hymn  to  be  inserted 
after  the  sixth  ode  of  the  kanon.  At  their  liveliest, 
kontakia  use  bold  imagery  and  vivid,  almost  the- 
atrical  dialogue  that  dramatically  recreates  the 
scriptural  texts  set  in  the  liturgical  calendar. 

ed.  C.  H0eg,  Contacarium  Ashburnhamense  (Copenhagen 
>956)- 

lit.  Mitsakis,  Hymnographia  171-353.  J-  Grosdidier  de 
Matons,  Romanos  le  Mélode  (Paris  1977)  3-156.  Szövérffy, 
Hymnography  1:111-81.  P.  Maas,  “Das  Kontakion,”  BZ  19 
(1910)285-306.  -E.M.J. 

KONTOSTEPHANOS  (Koprocrré(/>apoç,  “short 
Stephen,”  fem.  KoprocrTe(/>apiVa),  a  noble  family 
the  first  known  member  of  which  was  Stephen, 
domestikos  of  the  West  under  Basil  II,  whose  nick- 
name  was  “due  to  his  short  stature”  (Skyl.  33 1 .33— 
34).  Involved  in  intrigues,  Stephen  fell  victim  to 
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Basil’s  wrath  and  was  beaten  by  the  emperor. 
Nothing  more  of  the  Rontostephanos  famiiy  is 
recorded  until  1080,  when  the  Turks  captured 
Isaac,  a  military  commander.  The  Rontoste- 
phanoi  played  an  important  role  throughout  the 
i2th  C.,  predominantly  as  commanders  of  the 
fleet:  admiral  ( thalassokrator )  Isaac  fought  unsuc- 
cessfully  in  1 107/8;  Stephen  fell  during  the  siege 
of  Kerkyra  (1149);  Andronikos,  megas  dowc  of 
Manuel  I,  led  the  fleet  against  Egypt  in  1169; 
John  was  the  admiral  ( nauarchos )  of  Isaac  II.  They 
also  served  as  governors  of  Crete  (Alexios  ca.  1 167, 
Stephen  in  1193,  Nikephoros  in  1197)  and  of 
several  other  provinces.  'I'he  Rontostephanoi  in- 
termarried  with  Romnenoi,  Douhai,  Angeloi,  and 
other  noble  families  and  possessed  large  estates. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  their  participation  in 
cultural  life.  Their  position  declined  after  1204, 
although  they  are  mentioned  in  the  list  of  noble 
families  in  the  poem  on  Beusarios.  They  owned 
property  in  Constantinople,  on  Lemnos,  and  else- 
where,  were  related  to  noble  families  such  as 
Laskaris,  and  obtained  some  government  posi- 
tions:  for  example,  a  certain  Rontostephanos  was 
commandant  of  the  fortress  of  Garella  in  Thrace 
in  1343.  Among  later  Rontostephanoi  were  a 
teacher  (John,  ca.1358),  a  scribe  (Phlamoulios, 
ca.1413-16),  and  a  monk  (Dionysios,  ca.1365). 

lit.  H.  Grégoire,  “Notes  épigraphiques,”  Revue  de  l'in- 
stmction  publique  en  Belgique  52.3  (igog)  152-66.  Darrouzès, 
Tornikès  57—62.  PLP,  nos.  131 1 1—27.  -A.K. 

KONYA.  See  Ironion. 

KORAN.  See  Qur’ân. 

KORIUN.  See  Mesrop  MaStoc’. 

KORMÉAJA  KN1GA  (lit.  “The  Pilot’s  Book”  ac- 
cording  to  current  etymological  interpretation,  cf. 
Gr.  pedalion),  a  term  attested  from  the  i3th  C.  for 
Slavic  collections  of  ecclesiastical  and  secular  Iaw 
of  both  Byz.  and  Slavic  origin.  Three  or  four 
“families”  of  Kormcaja  are  distinguished,  named 
after  their  most  important  or  most  familiar  MSS 
or  after  their  place  of  origin  (not  in  all  cases 
undisputed). 

1.  The  Old  Slavonic  (or  “Bulgarian”)  Kormcaja, 
the  best  MS  of  which  is  the  Efremovskaja  Korm- 


caja  of  the  i2th  C.  ( Drevneslavjanskaja  kormcaja  XIV 
tituloy  bez  tolkovanij,  ed.  V.N.  Bene§evic,  vol.  1  [St. 
Petersburg  1906,  rp.  Leipzig  1974];  vol.  2  [Sofia 
1987]).  Its  core  is  the  Syntagma  of  Fourteen  Titles 
without  commentary. 

2.  The  “Serbian”  redaction,  translated  by  Sava 
of  Serbia  ca.  1 2 19?  (complete  text — Rasskij  MS  of 
1305),  with  variants  in  the  Rjazanskaja  Kormíaja 
of  1284,  which  includes  the  commentated  Synopsis 
canonum. 

3.  The  “Russian”  (Novgorodskaja  or  Sofijskaja) 
Kormcaja  of  the  13Ẃ  C.,  which  has  the  complete 
text  of  the  canons  with  commentary. 

As  a  fourth  family  some  cite  the  Ustjuzskaja  (or 
“Moravian”)  Kormíaja  ( Magnae  Morainae  fontes 
historici,  ed.  J.  Vasica  et  al.,  vol.  4  [Brno  1971] 
147-98,  205—363),  which  contains  selected  pas- 
sages  from  the  Synagoge  of  Fifty  Titles  in 
translation.  The  Russian  Kormcaja  was  widely  dis- 
seminated  in  Russia  and  was  supplemented  by 
numerous  original  Slavic  texts. 

LiT.  Ja.N.  §capov,  Vizantijskoe  i  juinoslavjanskoe  pravovoe 
nasledie  na  Rusi  v  XI— XIII  vv.  (Moscow  1478).  I.  Zuiek, 
líormcaja  kniga:  Studies  on  the  Chief  Code  of  Russian  Canon 
Law  (Rome  1964).  S.V.  Troicki,  Kako  treba  iidati  Svetosavsku 
Krmtiju  (Belgrade  1452).  -L.B. 


KORONE  (Kopd»PT),  Coron,  anc.  Asine),  city  Ìn 
the  southeast  corner  of  Messenia  in  the  Pelopon- 
nf.sos.  The  city  had  civic  status  in  late  antiquity 
(Hierokl.  647.15),  and  a  fragment  of  Diocletian’s 
Price  Edict  was  discovered  there.  By  the  time  of 
the  Slavic  invasions  the  site  was  probably  strongly 
fortified.  At  some  undetermined  date  the  people 
of  ancient  Korone  (modern  Petalidi)  moved  to 
Asine,  and  the  name  was  changed.  By  the  early 
gth  C.  a  bishop  of  Korone  is  attested  as  a  suffra- 
gan  of  the  archbishop  of  Patras  ( Reg  2,  no.371), 
and  Laurent  ( Corpus  5.1,  no.646)  dates  to  the  9th 
C.  the  seal  of  Prokopios,  bishop  of  Korone.  Like 
Methone,  Korone  profited  from  the  pilgrimage 
traffic  and  the  growth  of  east-west  trade  from  the 
ìith  C.  onward.  After  the  Fourth  Crusade  Ko- 
rone  was  granted  first  to  Geoffrey  I  Villehar- 
douin,  who  ceded  it  to  Venice  in  1209;  ca.  1300  it 
was  under  the  authority  of  Monemvasia.  The  Greek 
peasants  of  the  hinterland  of  Korone  seem  to  have 
had  a  favorable  status  in  comparison  with  their 
counterparts  in  the  Morea:  they  could  hold  Iand, 
in  addition  to  their  unfree  tenure  ( stasia ),  and 
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could  dispose  of  this  land  freely  without  recourse 
to  the  commune. 

The  imposing  fortress  on  the  sea,  although  sub- 
stantially  rebuilt  by  Venice,  is  essentially  Byz., 
probably  to  be  assigned  to  the  6th— 7th  C.  Within 
the  fortress  are  the  remains  of  a  basilica,  presum- 
ably  of  the  same  date. 

lit.  Andrews,  Castles  11-23.  A.  Basi!ikopoulou-loanni- 
dou,  “He  episkope  Rorones  stis  arches  tou  IG'  aiona," 
Peloponnesíaiia  16  (1985-86)  376-84.  C.  Hodgetts,  “Land 
Problems  in  Coron  1 298-1347,”  Byumtina  12  (1983)  135- 
57.  -T.E.G. 

KORYKOS  (KẃpvKoç),  coastal  city  of  Cilicia  whose 
rich  architectural  and  epigraphical  record  com- 
pensates  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  Iate  antique 
sources,  which  state  only  that  Justinian  I  restored 
the  local  bath  and  poorhouse.  Five  major  churches, 
richly  decorated  basilicas  of  varying  style,  reflect 
considerable  activity  ca.480— 550,  and  636  funer- 
ary  inscriptions,  of  which  393  name  occupations, 
allow  the  social  and  economic  structure  to  be 
reconstructed.  The  population  included  manufac- 
turers  and  sellers  of  a  vast  range  of  products.  As 
an  important  port  near  the  frontier,  Korykos  be- 
came  headquarters  of  a  droungarios  of  the  Kibyr- 
rhaiotai;  one  such  droungarios,  Apsimar,  became 
emperor  as  Tiberios  II.  The  troops  from  Korykos 
were  called  Kourikiotai  (Theoph.  370.24,  Nikeph. 
40.2).  Korykos  was  later  incorporated  in  the  theme 
of  Seleureia.  Circa  1100,  after  a  brief  Turkish 
occupation,  Alexios  I  rebuílt  Korykos,  which  was 
described  by  his  historian  daughter  (An.Komn. 
3:45.22—30)  as  formerly  well  fortified  but  recently 
ruined.  By  that  date  the  city  consisted  of  a  castle 
whose  concentric  walls  occupied  a  small  part  of 
the  ancient  site.  It  was  lost  to  the  Armenians  in 
the  late  1 2th  C.  The  castle  manifests  several  stages 
of  construction,  some  perhaps  as  early  as  the  7th 
C. 

lit.  E.  Herzfeld,  S.  Guyer,  Meriamlih  und  Korykos 
(Manchester  1930).  H.  Hellenkemper,  RBK  4:210-22.  Idem, 
Burgen  der  Kreuzrìtterzeit  (Bonn  1976)  242-49.  A.  Gurevií, 
“Iz  ekonomiceskoj  istorii  odnogo  vostocno-rimskogo  go- 
roda,”  VDI  (1955)  no.i,  127-35.  -C.F. 

KOS  (Kŵç),  island  in  the  Dodekanese  north  of 
Rhodes.  In  late  antiquity  it  was  second  city  of  the 
province  of  the  Islands.  The  bishop  of  Kos  was 
suffragan  of  Rhodes;  bishops  of  Kos  participated 
in  various  councils  from  that  of  Nicaea  I  (325) 
onward  (R.  Janin,  DHGE  13  [1956]  927).  An  8th- 


C.  seal  of  a  bishop  of  the  island  of  Kos  is  known 
(Zacos,  Seals,  1,  no.  1948).  The  island  was  admin- 
istered  by  a  droungarws ;  a  seal  of  Leo,  droungarios 
of  Kos,  is  dated  to  the  8th  or  gth  C.  (V.  Laurent, 
Bymntion  6  [1931]  789).  In  the  1  ìth  and  i2th  C. 
Kos  seems  to  have  become  more  important: 
Nikephoros  Melissenos  began  his  revolt  there 
(Bryen.  301.1—6);  in  the  mid-i2th  C.  Nikephoros 
Komnenos,  a  grandson  of  Anna  Komnene,  gov- 
erned  the  island  (E.  Kurtz,  VizVrern  17  [1910-11] 
288f).  An  anagrapheus  of  Kos  signed  a  document 
of  1089  ( Patmou  Engrapha  2,  no. 54. 24— 25). 

After  1 204  the  island  was  controlled  by  the 
Genoese,  although  it  was  seized  temporarily  by 
John  III  Vatatzes  after  1224  (Greg.  1:29.2).  Circa 
1325  Kos  nominally  belonged  to  the  “kingdom” 
of  Martino  Zaccaria  but  probably  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Turks.  Circa  1337  the  Hospitallers 
recaptured  it  and  used  it  as  a  stronghold  for 
protecting  Rhodes:  the  preceptor  of  Kos  had  to 
maintain  25  Hospitallers,  10  Latin  soldiers,  100 
“Tourkopouloi,”  and  a  doctor  with  an  apothecary. 
Kos  fell  to  the  Turks  soon  after  1  Jan.  1523. 

A  three-aisled  basilica  with  elaborate  mosaic 
decoration  has  been  found  at  Mastikari,  and  an- 
other  has  been  discovered  in  the  town  of  Kos 
(A.K.  Orlandos,  ArchEph  [1966]  4—98). 

lit.  HC  3:283—93.  A.  Maiuri,  “I  Castelli  dei  Cava!ieri  di 
Rodi  a  Cos  e  a  Budrum  (Alicarnasso),”  Annuano  della  Regia 
Scuola  archeologica  di  Atene  4—5  (1921—22)  275—343.  H. 
Balducci,  Basiliche  protocristiane  e  buantme  a  Coo  (Egeo)  (Pavia 
1936).  -T.E.G. 

KOSMAS  I,  Chalcedonian  patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria  (from  ca.727);  died  768.  After  the  Arab  in- 
vasions,  the  Chalcedonian  see  of  Alexandria  re- 
mained  vacant  until  the  accession  of  Kosmas.  He 
had  the  approval  of  both  the  emperor  and  the 
Muslim  ruler.  ln  742/3,  according  to  Theophanes 
(Theoph.  416.13-16),  Kosmas  abjured  the  doc- 
trine  of  Monotheletism,  which  had  held  sway  in 
Alexandria  since  the  time  of  Herarleios.  It  is, 
however,  doubtful  that  the  patriarch  hímself  had 
been  a  Monothelete.  The  chronicler’s  brief  ac- 
count  may  be  a  confused  reference  to  the  formal 
recognition  of  Alexandria  as  an  Orthodox  see  by 
the  other  patriarchates. 

lit.  M.  Le  Quien,  Onens  Christianus  (Parìs  1740;  rp.  Graz 
1958)  2:457—61.  A.  Jülicher,  “Die  Liste  der  alexandrin- 
ischen  Patriarchen  im  6.  und  7.  Jahrhundert,”  in  Festgabe 
Karl  Müller  (Tübingen  1922)  7-23.  -A.P. 
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ROSMAS  AND  DAMIANOS,  also  called  the  an- 
argyroi,  legendary  saints.  The  cult  of  Kosmas 
and  Damianos  apparently  developed  by  the  5th 
C.  in  Constantinople,  where,  according  to  local 
tradition,  two  churches  (in  Zeugma  and  Kosmi- 
dion)  were  dedicated  to  them  ca.440  (Janin,  Eglises 
CP  284-89).  According  to  certain  sources  (e.g., 
Synaxarion  of  Conslanlinople  and  John  Xiphilinos 
the  Younger,  nephew  of  Patr.  John  VIII),  there 
were  three  pairs  of  anargyroi  doctors  called  Kos- 
mas  and  Damianos:  ( 1 )  the  sons  of  a  certain  Theo- 
dote  from  Asia,  who  died  natural  deaths  and  were 
buried  in  Pherema  (feastday  1  Nov.);  (2)  the  saints 
executed  by  Carinus  (283—85)  in  Rome  (1  July); 
and  (3)  the  saints  who  originated  from  Arabia 
and  were  martyred  in  Cilicia  under  Diocletian  and 
Maximian  (17  Oct.). 

Numerous  authors  produced  stories  of  miracles 
performed  in  Constantinople  by  Kosmas  and 
Damianos  that  were  used  by  Sophronios  of  Je- 
rusalem,  such  as  the  sick  being  healed  by  incu- 
bation  in  the  church  atrium  and  porticoes.  The 
patients  included  people  whose  piety  and  morals 
seemed  questionable:  a  Jewess,  an  ardent  fan  of 
the  Hippodrome,  and  a  dissolute  woman.  The 
veneration  of  Kosmas  and  Damianos  spread  be- 
yond  Constantinople;  their  legends  were  rewrit- 
ten  by  various  writers  such  as  Andrew  of  Crete, 
Peter  of  Argos,  Theodore  II  Lasraris,  and  a 
certain  Maximos  ca.1300.  The  Iegends  are  pre- 
served  also  in  Syriac,  Coptic,  Georgian,  Arme- 
nian,  and  Latin. 

Representatíon  in  Art.  Portraits  of  the  two  saints 
abound,  standing  side  by  side,  often  in  the  com- 
pany  of  other  anargyroi  such  as  Panteleemon; 
they  are  mature  men  with  spare  dark  beards,  clad 
in  tunics  and  phelonia  and  carrying  the  tools  of 
their  trade.  One  composition  shows  them  facing 
each  other  and  receiving  the  gift  of  healing  in  the 
form  of  a  medical  bag  offered  by  the  hand  of 
Christ  (Menologion  of  Basil  II,  p.152);  at  the 
Holy  Anargyroi  church  at  Kastoria,  a  similar 
composition  depicts  Christ  extending  them  crowns. 
Few  narrative  cycles  of  their  lives  have  survived, 
though  there  is  a  vita  icon  with  12  scenes  that 
comes  from  their  church  at  Kastoria,  some  fres- 
coes  in  that  church  and  at  Mistra,  and  occasional 
miracle  scenes  in  lectionaries  or  menologia.  The 
Arabian  pair  celebrated  Oct.  17  are  shown  with 
turbans  or  being  beheaded  (Menologion  of  Basil 
II,  p.i 20). 


sources.  L.  Deubner,  Kosmas  und  Damian  (Leipzig-Berlin 
1907).  E.  Rupprecht,  Cosmae  et  Damiani  sanctorum  medicorum 
vita  et  miracula  (Berlin  1935).  Fr.  tr.  A.-J.  Festugière,  Sainte 
Thècle,  saints  Côme  et  Damien,  saints  Cyr  el  Jean  (extraits),  saint 
Georges  (Paris  1971)  83-213.  M.  van  Esbroeck,  “La  légende 
‘romaine’  des  SS.  Côme  et  Damien  (BHG  373d)  et  sa 
métaphrase  géorgienne  parjean  Xiphilin,"  OrChrP  47  (1981) 
389-425;  48  (1982)  29-64. 

lit.  BHG  372-392,  2021.  A.  Wittmann,  Kosmas  und 
Damian  (Berlin-Bielefeld-Munich  1980).  M.  van  Esbroeck, 
“La  diffusion  orientale  de  la  légende  de  sts.  Cosme  et 
Damien,”  Hagiographie,  cultures  et  sociétés  (Paris  1981)  61- 
77-  -A.K.,  N.P.á. 

KOSMAS  AND  DAMIANOS  MONASTERY,  also 
known  as  the  Kosmidion.  The  original  church, 
dedicated  to  the  martyrs  Kosmas  and  Damianos, 
was  built  during  the  reign  of  Theodosios  II  in  the 
suburbs  of  Constantinople;  numerous  miracles 
were  ascribed  to  this  shrine.  An  attached  monas- 
tery  is  first  attested  in  the  6th  C.  Because  of  its 
vulnerable  location  outside  the  walls,  in  present- 
day  Eyüp,  the  church  was  destroyed  in  the  Avar 
attack  of  626.  It  was,  however,  restored  by  the 
8th  C.  In  the  ìith  C.  Emp.  Michael  IV  Paph- 
lagon  was  responsible  for  major  improvements 
at  the  monastery;  he  provided  bathhouses,  lawns, 
and  fountains,  in  addition  to  commissioning  the 
rebuilding  of  the  church  and  its  decoration  with 
mosaics  and  marble  revetment  (Psellos,  Chron. 
i:72f).  It  was  to  this  monastery  that,  suffering 
from  terminal  illness,  he  retired  in  Dec.  1041;  he 
received  the  monastic  habit  on  the  day  of  his 
death.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  he  had  re- 
stored.  The  monastery  of  Kosmas  and  Damianos 
is  mentioned  frequently  in  sources  of  the  Palaio- 
logan  period  and  apparently  survived  until  1453. 
It  should  be  distinguished  from  the  contemporary 
nunnery  dedicated  to  the  same  saints,  which  was 
restored  in  the  late  i3th  C.  by  the  Dowager  Em- 
press  Theodora,  widow  of  Michael  VIII. 

lit.  Majeska,  Russian  Trauelers  33 1  -33.  Janin,  Églises  CP 
285-89.  -A.M.T. 


KOSMAS  INDIKOPLEUSTES,  A)exandrian 
merchant  and  (perhaps)  later  a  monk,  who  traded 
in  Ethiopia  and  the  Red  Sea,  possibly  also  in 
India  and  Taprobana  (Ceylon);  fl.  first  half  of 
6th  C.  These  travels  are  described  in  his  Christian 
Topography,  a  work  that  provides  much  valuable 
information  about  Byz.  trade  with  Africa  and 
Asia,  Christianity  in  Persia,  and  exotic  flora  and 
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íauna.  His  central  purpose  is.to  refute  both  Pto- 
lemaic  astronomy  and  the  contemporary  synthesis 
of  Christianity  and  Aristotelianism  in  favor  of  a 
system  that  permitted  the  literal  acceptance  of  the 
Bible,  the  world  being  shown  to  resemble  the 
tabernacle  of  Moses.  Rosmas  wrote  as  a  Nestorian 
follower  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  at  the  ap- 
ogee  of  the  Three  Chapters  controversy,  tilting 
primarily  at  John  Phíloponos.  Given  the  invoIve- 
ment  of  Justinian  I,  the  book  comports  a  political 
undertone.  Because  Rosmas  alludes  iri  his  text  to 
illustration,  a  6th-C.  prototype  is  assumed  for 
three  richly  illustrated  MSS:  Vat.  gr.  6gg  (gth  C., 
ed.  Stornajolo),  Sinai  gr.  1  1 86  (i  ìth  C.,  P.  Huber, 
Heilige  Berge  [Zurich  ig8o]  56—115),  and  Flor- 
ence,  Laur.  plut.  g.28  (ìith  C.).  Although  their 
pictorial  content  varies,  each  contains  more  than 
50  miniatures  invaluable  for  the  study  of  cosmol- 
ogy,  astronomy,  and  zoology.  Biblical  se- 
quences  emphasize  the  equipment  of  the  Temple, 
the  Exodus  itinerary,  and  the  prophets.  Rosmas 
also  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs 
in  four  books,  to  which  a  few  fragments  on  the 
Psalms  might  belong. 

ED.  Topographie  chrétienne,  ed.  W.  Wolska-Conus,  3  vols. 
(Paris  1968—73),  with  Fr.  tr.  The  Christian  Topography  of 
Cosmas,  tr.  J.W'.  McCrindle  (London  1897). 

lit.  W.  Wolska,  La  Topographie  chrétienne  de  Cosmas  In- 
dicopleustès  (Paris  1962).  M.V.  Anastos,  “Thc  Alexandrian 
Origin  of  the  Chnstian  Topography  of  Cosmas  Indico- 
pleustes,”  DOP  3  (1946)  73-80.  C.  Stornajolo,  Le  miniature 
della  Topografia  cristiana  di  Cosma  lndicopleuste  (Milan  1908). 

-B.B.,  A.C. 

ROSMAS  MAGISTROS,  jurist;  died  after  g46. 
Rosmas  was  the  nephew  of  Photios  and  probably 
was  the  compiler  of  Romanos  I’s  novel  of  g34- 
Two  statements  ( psephoi )  of  Rosmas  have  survived 
as  an  appendix  to  the  Synopsis  Basilicorum.  The 
first,  a  regulation  pertaining  to  the  division  of 
land,  has  been  erroneously  interpreted  as  proving 
there  were  periodical  dislributions  of  peasants’ 
allotments  in  Byz.;  in  fact,  it  deals  with  resolving 
litigation  over  land  (Ostrogorsky,  Steuergemeinde 
4of).  Some  monastic  acts  ( Prot .,  no.6.7— 8,  of  ^43; 
Ivir.,  no.4.27,  of  g82)  make  reference  to  this  pse- 
phos  of  Kosmas.  The  second  psephos  is  a  definition 
of  the  rights  of  paroiroi  who  settled  on  the  land 
of  a  bishopric:  the  paroihn  had  no  right  to  alienate 
or  hand  down  the  land  granted  to  them  and  on 
their  departure  could  claim  only  the  construction 
materials  of  their  houses.  Weiss  ( infra )  considers 


this  definition  proof  of  the  continuity  of  the  status 
of  the  late  antique  coloni  liberi.  Kosmas  was  in 
correspondence  with  Arethas  and  Niretas  Ma- 
gistros  and  was  sent  with  John  Kourkouas  in  g^6 
to  negotiate  with  the  Arabs  of  Tarsos  for  the 
return  of  prisoners  (TheophCont  443.1  —  12). 

ed.  F.  Uspenskij,  V.  Benesevif,  V arelonshie  akty  (Lenin- 
grad  1927)  xxxv— vi. 

lit.  G.  Weiss,  “Die  Enischeidung  des  Kosrnas  Magistros 
iiber  das  Parökenrecht,”  Byzantion  48  (1978-79)  477-500. 
Lemerle,  Agr.Hist.  177-80.  L.G.  Westerink,  Nicétas  Magis- 
tros:  l.ettres  d'un  exilé  (928-946)  (Paris  1973)  136.  -A.K. 

HOSMAS  THE  HYMNOGRAPHER,  poet  and 
saint;  according  to  Detorakes,  born  Damascus 
ca.675,  died  Maiouma  ca.752;  feastday  15  Jan., 
later  shifted  to  Oct.  Adopted  by  the  father  of 
John  of  Damascus,  he  was  educated  together 
with  John  by  a  certain  asehretis  (also  Kosmas  by 
name?),  a  captive  from  Constantinople.  A  monk 
(in  the  Lavra  of  St.  Sabas),  Kosmas  was  elected 
bishop  of  Maiouma,  near  Gaza,  ca. 734/5.  To- 
gether  with  John,  Kosmas  defended  icon  vener- 
ation. 

Under  the  name  of  Kosmas  are  preserved  var- 
ious  hymns  on  church  festivals  (PG  g8:45g— 524), 
a  hanon  on  the  Elevation  of  the  Cross  (H.  Tillyard, 
BZ  28  [  1  g2 8]  2g— 32),  a  hanon  on  St.  George  (A. 
Papadopoulos-Kerameus,  BZ  14  [igo5]  520—25), 
as  welf  as  scholia  on  Gregory  of  Nazianzos  (PG 
38:341-680).  Th.  Detorakes  ( EEBS  44  [ig7g-8o] 
223—30)  emphasizes  that  Kosmas  was  influenced 
not  only  by  Gregory  but  also  by  Romanos  the 
Melode.  Kosmas  liked  to  use  cosmic  images  (abyss, 
fire,  clouds)  and  sharp  contrasts;  his  language 
teems  with  archaic  words — all  leading  to  an 
impression  of  lofty  solemnity.  Kosmas  enjoyed  a 
high  reputation  and  was  praised  in  various  vitae 
(sometimes  together  with  John  of  Damascus),  ako- 
louthiai,  and  epigrams. 

FYom  the  ì^th  C.,  the  portrait  of  Kosmas,  along 
with  thoseofjohn  and  two  other  hymnographers, 
sometimes  adorns  one  of  the  pendentives  of  a 
dome.  Seated  in  the  pose  of  an  Evangelist,  writ- 
ing  his  hymns  into  a  book,  Kosmas  is  clad  as  a 
monk,  not  a  bishop,  and  often  wears  a  sort  of 
turban  characteristic  of  images  of  Palestinians  (e.g., 
Underwood,  Kariye  Djami ,  vol.  3,  pl.225).  He  has 
a  full,  dark  beard. 

lit.  BHG  394-95.  Th.  Detorakes,  Kosmas  ho  Melodos, 
Bios  kai  ergo  (Thessalonike  1979).  -A.K.t  N.P.S. 
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KOSMAS  THE  PRIEST,  Bulgarian  writer  of  the 
second  half  of  the  toth  C.  Nothing  is  known  of 
his  life,  but  he  probably  lived  and  worked  in 
Preslav.  He  wrote  a  treatise  against  the  Bogomils. 
[n  the  first  book  he  sets  out  critically  the  religious 
and  social  views  of  the  new  heretics  and  seeks  to 
refute  them.  In  the  second  book  he  attacks  the 
higher  clergy,  the  monks,  and  the  rich,  whose 
neglect  of  their  religious  and  social  duties,  he 
declares,  encourages  the  spread  of  the  heresy. 
Rosmas’s  treatise  is  a  priceless  contemporary  source 
on  the  early  development  of  Bogomilism.  It  also 
contains  valuable  observations  on  the  changing 
economic  and  social  structure  of  Bulgaria  at  that 
time.  He  is  an  intelligent  and  observant  critic,  a 
sharp  polemicist,  and  a  vivid  and  colorful  writer. 
His  treatise  was  much  read  ìn  medieval  Rus’, 
where  it  provided  a  model  for  polemics  against 
local  heresies. 

el>.  Le  traité  conlre  les  Rogomils  de  Cosmas  le  Prêlre,  ed.  A. 
Vaillant,  H.  Puech  (Paris  1945). 

lit.  M.  Popruzenko,  Kozma  Prezvìter,  bo!garskij  pisatel’  X 
veka  (Sofia  1936).  C.  Backvis,  "Un  témoignage  bulgare  du 
Xe  siècle  sur  les  Bogomiles:  le  ‘Slovo’  de  Cosmas  le  Prêtre,” 
AIPHOS  l6  (1961-62)  75-100.  F.P.  Thomson,  “Cosmas  of 
Bulgaria  and  His  Discourse  Against  the  Heresy  of  Bo- 
gomìl,”  SlF.EReu  54  (1976)  262-69.  -R.B. 

KOSMAS  VESTITOR  (Kocr/j.à<;  BecrrtTojp),  writer. 
According  to  Beck,  he  lived  between  730  and  850, 
but  A.  Wenger  ( REB  11  [1953]  2ggf)  dates  him 
in  the  mid-8th  C.  He  wrote  an  enhomion  of  John 
Chrysostom  (K.  Dyobouniotes,  EEBS  16  [1940] 
Ì51— 55)  and  five  enhomìa  on  the  translation  of 
Chrysostom’s  relics  to  Constantinople  (K.  Dy- 
obouniotes,  EEBS  2  [1925]  55-83).  In  the  fourth 
of  these  enhomia  Kosmas  emphasized  that  Theo- 
DOSIOS  II  was  forced  by  Patr.  Prorlos  to  return 
Chrysostom’s  body  from  exile  and  to  apologize 
before  the  oikoumenikos  didaskalos  (see  Didasralos) 
for  the  long  delay.  The  Virgin  was  also  of  interest 
to  Kosmas.  He  dedicated  a  discourse  to  her  par- 
ents  Ioakeim  and  Anna  (PG  to6:ioo5-]2)  and 
produced  four  homilies  on  the  Dormition,  pre- 
served  only  in  a  ìoth-C.  Latin  MS,  probably  of 
Italian  provenance.  Although  Kosmas  borrowed 
some  passages  from  Patr.  Germanos  I,  he  differs 
from  him  in  details  and  emphasizes  the  parallel- 
ism  of  the  earthly  lives  of  Mary  and  Christ;  he 
includes  later  legends  such  as  the  translation  of 
Mary’s  robe,  the  famous  talisman  of  Constanti- 
nople,  to  her  church  at  Blachernai. 


ed.  A.  Wenger,  L’Assomption  de  la  T.S.  Vierge  dans  la 
tradition  bymntine  du  VT  aux  Xe  siècle  (Paris  1955)  315—33. 

lit.  Beck,  Kirche  502.  A.  Wenger,  “Les  homélies  inédites 
de  Cosmas  Vestitor  sur  la  Dormition,”  REB  1 1  (1953)  284- 
300.  -A.K. 

KOSMIDION.  See  Kosmas  and  Damianos  Mon- 

ASTERY. 


KOSMOSOTEIRA  MONASTERY.  See  Bera 


KOSO V O  POLJE  (Ueôíoo  K óao^ou),  “Field  of  the 
Blackbirds,”  a  valley  in  southern  Serbia  between 
Pristina  and  the  Laba  River;  site  of  two  battles,  in 
1389  and  1448. 

On  !5  June  1389  a  coalition  of  Serbs,  Bosnians, 
Albanians,  and  others  under  command  of  the 
Serbian  prince  Lazar  fought  a  battle  there  against 
the  Turkish  army  of  Murad  I  that  had  invaded 
Raska;  possibly  some  Greek  vassals  of  the  sultan 
were  summoned.  According  to  the  contemporary 
Florentine  Cronaca  yolgare,  Murad’s  army  was 
140,000  men  strong  while  Lazar  had  only  70,000 
soldiers.  The  actual  course  of  the  battle  is  shrouded 
in  legend  and  contradictory  historical  narratives. 
A  Russian  traveler,  the  deacon  Ignatij  of  Smo- 
lensk,  in  his  diary  written  a  few  years  after  the 
battle  noted  only  the  rumors  that  both  Lazar  and 
Murad  were  killed.  Demetrios  Kydones,  in  a  letter 
to  Manuel  II  (ep.396),  alluded  to  this  event;  S. 
Cirkovic  (ZRVI  13  [1971]  213-19)  hypothesized 
that  in  another  letter  (ep.398)  Kydones  celebrated 
this  battle  as  a  victory  over  the  Turks.  The  Cronaca 
yolgare  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  battle: 
the  author  says  that  Lazar  together  with  some 
valiant  men  penetrated  the  Turkish  camp;  one  of 
them  wounded  Murad,  and  the  sultan  died  on 
the  third  day,  after  ordering  the  execution  of 
Lazar  and  his  companions.  l  he  chromcler  pre- 
sents  the  war  as  a  defeat  for  the  Turks  who  fled 
home  after  the  battle.  King  Tvrtko  of  Bosnia,  in 
his  letters,  described  Kosovo  as  his  victory  and 
praised  “twelve  loyal  lords”  who  assassinated  the 
sultan.  Serbian  chroniclers  and  hagiographers 
concentrate  on  the  heroic  deeds  of  Lazar. 

In  contrast,  the  Turkish  sources  of  the  i5th  C. 
(A.  01esnicki,  Glasnih  srpskog  naucnog  drustoa  15 
C 1 935]  59_9®)  characterize  the  battle  as  won  by 
the  Turks — either  by  Murad  (they  place  the  as- 
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sassination  of  Murad  at  the  very  end  of  the  battle, 
with  the  assassin  rising  from  among  the  corpses 
and  taldng  the  sultan  by  surprise)  or  by  his  son 
Bayezid  after  the  father’s  assassination.  Only  in 
the  i5th-C.  sources  does  the  name  Milos  Kobilic 
appear  as  the  sultan’s  assassin.  Byz.  historians  of 
the  ìgth  C.  give  disparate  descriptions  of  Kosovo: 
Sphrantzes  briefly  presents  the  Turlcish  version, 
Doukas  eulogizes  the  assassin  of  the  “tyrant,”  and 
Chalkokondyles  analyzes  the  distinction  between 
the  Turkish  and  Greek  views  of  Kosovo. 

Although  the  battle  is  usually  described  as  a 
Turkish  victory,  both  armies  suffered  enormous 
losses,  and  scholars  such  as  Fine  ( Late  Balkans 
408—1 1)  and  F.mmert  ( infra )  regard  the  battle  as 
more  of  a  draw.  The  immediate  consequences  of 
the  battle  were  that  Serbia  became  an  Ottoman 
vassal  state  (by  the  end  of  1389)  and  the  Balkan 
peninsula  was  opened  to  further  Ottoman  expan- 
sion.  Probably  shortly  after  the  battle  the  Serbian 
epic  tradition  began  to  take  shape,  praising  and 
lamenting  Lazar  and  Milos,  and  transforming  the 
events  into  a  noble  moral  victory,  the  source  of 
subsequent  Serbian  resistance  against  the  Turks. 

The  second  battle  of  Kosovo,  on  17—19  Oct. 
1448,  resulted  in  a  victory  by  Murad  II  over 
Hunyadi  a  few  years  after  the  defeat  of  the  cru- 
sading  expedition  at  Varna. 

lìt.  T.A.  Emmert,  Serbian  Golgotha:  The  Battle  of  Kosovo 
(New  York  1990).  D.  Bogdanovic,  Knjiga  0  Kosovu  (Bel- 
grade  1986).  M.  Braun,  “Kosovo"  (Leipzig  1937).  G.  Skri- 
vanic,  Kosovska  bilka  (Cetinje  1956).  N.  Radojcic,  “Die 
griechischen  Queilen  zur  Schlacht  am  Kosovo  Polje,”  By- 
mntion  6  (1931)  241—46.  -A.K.,  S.W.R. 


KOTYAION  ( Komá£Lov ,  mod.  Kütahya),  city  of 
Phrygia,  at  a  strategic  road  junction;  site  of  an 
exceptionally  powerful  fortress.  A  city  of  the  Op- 
sihion  theme,  Kotyaion  occasionally  appears  in 
history  as  a  place  of  refuge  or  exile;  Romanos  IV 
was  blinded  there  in  1072.  Byz.  lost  it  ca.1082  but 
recovered  it  for  a  brief  while.  A  suffragan  bish- 
opric  of  Synnada,  Kotyaion  was  made  metropolis 
in  the  early  gth  C.  It  rose  to  greater  prominence 
after  its  recapture  by  the  Seljuks  in  1 182  or  1 183. 
The  extensive  fordficadons  of  Kotyaion,  with  more 
than  70  towers,  are  well  preserved.  Their  first 
stage,  of  the  early  gth  C.,  consisted  of  a  double 
wall  that  made  extensive  use  of  spolìa.  This  was 
replaced  by  more  massive  structures  of  ashlar  with 


bands  of  brick,  apparently  of  the  1 2th  C.  No  other 
Byz.  remains  survive. 

lit.  C.  Foss,  Suruey  of  Medieual  Castles  of  Anatolìa  I:  Kü- 
tahya  (Oxford  1985).  C.E.  Bosworth,  EI 2  5:539.  -C.F. 

KOUBIKOULARIOS  (Rou/8ncoiiXáptoç,  from  Lat. 
cubiculanus),  a  general  term  to  designate  palace 
eunuchs  who  waited  upon  the  emperor,  the  ser- 
vants  of  the  sacrum  cubiculum.  Guilland  (infra  269) 
distinguishes  them  from  the  roitonitai,  suggest- 
ing  that  the  koubikoulanoi  were  noble  personages. 
In  the  late  Roman  Empire  they  were  emancipated 
slaves  imported  primarily  from  Persia  or  the  Cau- 
casus.  They  were  very  numerous.  In  the  6th  C. 
Empress  Theodora’s  retinue  consisdng  of  patrihioi 
and  koubikoulanoi  was  estimated  at  4,000  (Malal. 
441.9—10).  They  stood  under  the  command  of 
the  praepositus  sacri  cubiculi  and  primicerius 
(Jones,  LRE  1:566—70). 

Abundant  seals  of  the  7th— gth  C.  present  the 
koubikoularioi  as  fulfilling  specific  duties  at  court, 
those  of  PARAROIMOMENOS,  PRIMIRERIOS,  EPI  TES 
trapezes,  and  ostiarios.  They  were  engaged  in 
financial  administration  as  sarellarioi  and  char- 
toularioi;  especially  indicative  is  the  8th-C.  seal 
of  an  anonymous  koubikoularios  of  the  imperial 
bedchamber  (koiton)  and  chartoularios  of  the  im- 
perial  vestiarion  (Zacos,  Seals  1,  no.  1093);  k°u- 
bikoularioi  also  served  the  orphaNotrophoi,  kou- 
ratores,  and  so  on.  They  played  an  important  role 
in  imperial  ceremony.  At  the  same  time  koubikou- 
larioi  received  posts  as  governors  and  army  com- 
manders  as  well  as  diplomadc  assignments.  Spe- 
cial  koubikoularioi  were  attached  to  the  empress 
(sometimes  female  koubikoulariai  are  mentioned) 
and  co-emperors.  It  seems  that  Pope  Leo  I  intro- 
duced  the  office  of  ecclesiastical  cubicularius,  in 
imitation  of  the  imperial  koubikoularios,  to  cele- 
brate  the  cult  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  (M.A. 
Cavallaro,  Athenaeum  50  [1972]  158—75).  Guilland 
( infra  280)  thinks  that  the  office  of  koubikoularios 
existed  until  the  i3th  C.  but  Oikonomides  ( Listes 
301)  asserts  that  it  disappeared  by  the  second  half 
of  the  1 1  th  C.  The  term  spatharokoubikoularios  was 
a  combination  of  spatharios  and  koubikoularios;  his 
function  was  to  escort  the  emperor.  Some  seals  of 
this  dignity  are  dated  to  the  1  1  th/ 1 2th  C.  (e.g., 
Seibt,  Bleisiegel,  no.44). 

lit.  Bury,  Adm.  System  120—22.  Guilland,  Institutions 
1:269-85.  E.  Honigmann,  “Le  cubiculaire  Urbicius,”  REB 
7  (‘949)  47-5°-  ~A-K- 
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ROUBOURLEISIOS  (Kovf3ovKkeícno<;),  imperial 
title  conferred  on  patriarchal  chamberlains.  In  the 
Kletorologion  of  Philotheos  ( 1 5 1 . 1 9— 2 1 ),  they  fol- 
low  the  emperor’s  koubikoularioi,  thus  forming 
an  ecclesiastical  parallel  to  the  latter.  The  title  is 
first  mentioned  in  the  minutes  of  the  Second 
Council  of  Nicaea  in  787  (Mansi  i3:2i3E)  and 
often  appears  on  seals  of  the  gth— nth  C.;  it 
probably  did  not  survive  the  iith/i2th  C.  The 
toth-C.  taktikon  of  Benesevic  distinguishes  two 
groups  of  kouboukleisioi:  priests  and  deacons.  As 
an  honorific  title,  kouboukleisios  sometimes  appears 
in  combination  with  the  offices  of  chartophylax, 
skeuophylax,  oihonomos,  etc.;  some  kouboukleisioi  were 
monks.  In  the  gth  C.  the  emperor  granted  the 
title;  under  Michael  I  Reroularios  the  patriarch 
bestowed  it.  Sometime  between  1052  and  1056 
Keroularios  gave  the  title  to  a  deacon  of  Antioch 
(RegPatr,  fasc.  3,  nos.  860-61). 

lit.  Darrouzès,  Offikia  39—44.  Laurent,  Corpus  5.1:119- 
47;  3:37-42-  -A.K. 

KOUKOULION.  See  Costume. 


KOUKOUZELES,  JOHN,  composer,  theoreti- 
cian,  singer,  teacher,  scribe,  maistor,  monk  at  the 
Lavra  on  Mt.  Athos,  and  saint;  born  Dyrrachion 
late  i3th/early  i4th  C.,  died  before  ca.  1341;  feast- 
day  1  Oct.  His  vita  has  survived  in  various  recen- 
sions,  the  earliest  being  Thessalonike,  Blatadon 
46  (1591).  There  is  evidence  that  his  last  name 
was  Papadopoulos,  Koukouzeles  (KouKou£éA.7jç) 
being  a  nickname,  and  that  his  mother  was  Bul- 
garian.  Most  frequently,  however,  he  is  referred 
to  simply  by  the  epithet,  “the  maistor."  Two  copies 
of  KoukouzeIes’  edition  of  the  Heirmologion, 
dated  1302  and  1309,  survive.  His  famous  didactic 
chant,  “Ison,  oligon  .  .  .  ,”  is  first  recorded  in 
Athens,  Nat.  Lib.  2458  (1336)  and  has  been  tran- 
scribed  by  G.  Dévai;  it  exists  also  in  many  later 
MS  versions. 

Most  of  his  music  is  transmitted  in  musical  an- 
thologies  (Akolouthiai;  see  Papadike).  His  compo- 
sitions  demonstrate  new  and  innovative  features: 
melodic  expansion,  troping  (textual  and/or  musi- 
cal  additions  to  a  preexisting  verse  or  verse-set- 
ting),  textual  expansion,  and  greater  vocal  ranges. 
Forming  a  bridge  from  the  musical  tradition  of 
the  i3th  C.,  his  work  appears  to  have  provided 


the  impetus  for  a  new  repertory  and  for  musical 
developments  that  were  to  be  continued  by  his 
contemporaries  and  successors. 

lit.  R.  Palikarova  Verdeil,  La  musique  byiantme  chei  les 
Bulgares  et  les  Russes  (du  IX'  au  XIV *  siècle)  (Copenhagen 
1953)  193-210.  G.  Dévai,  “The  Musical  Study  of  Kou- 
kouzeles  in  a  i4th-Century  Manuscript,”  ActaAnlHung  6 
(1958)  213—35.  PLP,  no. 13391.  Hunger,  Lit.  2:203-09.  E. 
Trapp,  “Critical  Notes  on  the  Biography  of  John  Kou- 
kouzeles,”  BMGS  11  (1987)  223-29.  A.  Jakovlevic,  “Ho 
megas  maistor  Ioannes  Koukouzeles  Papadopoulos,”  Kle- 
ronomia  14  (1982)  357-72.  -D.E.C. 

KOUPHISMOS  (/cou<!»icr/u.óç,  lit.  “alleviation”),  a 
temporary  tax-relief  on  property  owned  by  a 
member  of  a  village  community.  The  term  ap- 
pears  in  only  two  sources.  The  Treatise  on  Taxation 
(ed.  Dölger,  Beilräge  119.19—30)  describes  kou- 
phismos  as  a  well-established  fiscal  procedure,  which 
a  tax  inspector  could  perform  when  a  member  of 
the  village  community  abandoned  his  stichos.  If 
the  individual  was  known  to  be  living  nearby  and 
was  expected  to  return  eventually  to  his  property 
and  if  the  tax  inspector  thought  other  villagers 
would  simply  abandon  their  stichoi  if  required  to 
shoulder  the  tax  burden  of  the  member  who  had 
fled,  the  inspector  could  temporarily  reduce  the 
tax  burden  on  the  abandoned  stichos  until  the 
original  owner  returned,  at  which  time  the  prop- 
erty’s  full  tax  liability  was  restored.  The  principal 
differences  between  kouphistnos  and  sympatheia 
were  that  kouphismos  involved  only  a  partial  re- 
duction  of  the  tax,  and  that,  if  the  owner  re- 
turned,  the  property’s  full  tax  liabìlity  was  im- 
mediately  restored.  Further,  unlike  sympatheia, 
kouphismos  had  no  time  limit  for  the  owner’s  re- 
turn,  nor  does  kouphismos  app>ear  to  lead  to  klasma. 
As  with  sympatheia,  property  that  had  received 
kouphismos  could  not  be  sold  or  confiscated.  The 
brief  explanation  of  kouphismos  in  the  ìith-C.  (?) 
Zavorda  Treatise  on  Taxation  (J.  Karayannopulos 
in  Polychronion  323.63—67)  is  unclear. 

lit.  Ostrogorsky,  Steuergemeinde  2Ôf,  78L  Svoronos,  Ca- 
daslre  120.  -M.B. 

KOURATOR  (Kovpáru)p),  term  that  in  the  late 
Roman  Empire  was  still  applied  to  a  city  magis- 
trate  (curator  civitatis);  it  was  eventually  replaced 
by  the  defensor  civitatis  (E.  Kornemann,  RE  4 
[1901]  1809—11).  From  the  6th  C.  the  term  ac- 
quired  the  meaning  of  the  manager  of  imperial 
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estates  (probably  rouratoreia);  the  first  known 
kourator  was  Anatolios  in  557.  This  functionary 
seems  to  have  administered  imperial  domains  that 
were  previously  under  the  direction  of  the  comes 
rerum  privatarum.  Kouratores  of  the  late  6th  C., 
esp.  Magnos,  who  controlled  the  domain  of  Ma- 
rina  (near  Attaleia)  and  of  Hormisdas  (near  An- 
tioch),  seem  to  have  been  very  influential  people 
(D.  Feissel,  TM  9  [1985]  465-76).  In  the  gth  C. 
the  management  of  domains  was  divided  among 
several  independent  kouralores:  the  taktika  of  the 
gth  and  ioth  C.  mention  the  megas  kourator  and 
kourator  of  the  Mangana.  Eventually  the  megas 
kourator  was  replaced  by  the  oihonomos  of  “pious 
houses”  or  euageis  oikoi  (Oikonomides,  Listes  318), 
who  is  still  known  in  the  ìoth  C.  (R.  Browning, 
B.  Laourdas,  EEBS  27  [1957]  155.90). 

In  the  1  ìth  C.  the  epithet  megas  was  applied  to 
the  heads  of  individual  kouratoreiai:  1  ìth-C.  seals 
belong  to  the  megaloi  kouratores  of  Eleutherion 
(Zacos,  Seals  2,  no.1019),  Myrelaion  (no.1017), 
or  Kanikleion  (no.  132).  Imperial  charters  from 
the  ìith  C.,  however,  mention  simple  kouratores 
“of  the  house  of  Eleutherion  and  of  Mangana.” 
A  kourator  of  the  palace  of  the  Iord  Romanos  is 
known  from  a  seal  (V.  Laurent,  BZ  33  [1933] 
35 ìf);  also  on  a  seal  a  kourator  of  the  New  Estate 
(Ktema)  is  named  (Zacos,  Seals  2,  no.184). 

A  seal  (Zacos,  Seals  2,  no.813)  belonged  to  a 
megas  kourator  [of  the  properties?]  of  Antiochos, 
probably  of  one  of  two  districts  in  Constantinople 
of  this  name  or  of  local  churches.  Some  hourato - 
reiai  were  connected  not  with  pious  institutions 
but  with  particular  territories:  an  imperial  kourator 
of  Tzouroulon  is  mentioned  in  an  inscription  of 
813  (I.  Sevcenko,  Byiantion  35  [1965]  564—74);  a 
seal  of  the  megas  kourator  of  Mitylene  (Mytilene) 
is  dated  in  the  first  half  of  the  ìith  C.  (Zacos, 
Seals  2,  no.252). 

Kouratores  of  the  domains  of  the  augusta  are 
also  known  (Seibt,  Bleisiegel  193!  ).  Some  kouratores 
were  in  the  logothesion  of  the  dromos  (Laurent, 
Corpus  2,  nos.  485—88).  Kouratores  continued  to 
exist  in  the  i2th  C.,  since  Patr.  Loukas  Chryso- 
berges  prohibited  the  clergy  from  holding  koura- 
toreiai  and  overseeing  the  estates  of  the  archontes 
(PG  i38:8gA).  The  staff  of  the  megas  hourator 
included  clerks,  simple  kouratores  of  palaces  and 
estates,  xenodochoi,  and  f.pisreptitai. 

The  term  kourator  also  designated  the  ar- 
chontes  ton  ergodosion;  kouratores  of  imperial 


ateliers,  esp.  those  dealing  with  silk  production, 
are  known  from  seals  of  the  gth-iith  C.  Eccle- 
siastical  kouratores  are  mentioned  on  seals  (e.g., 
Laurent,  Corpus  5,  nos.  1620—22)  and  in  charters, 
for  example,  Michael,  “bishop’s  kourator "  in  1071 
(Lavra  1,  no.35.59). 

lit.  Dölger,  Beilräge  39-41.  Bury,  Adm.  System  100—03. 
Kazhdan,  Dereimja  1  gorud  131-34.  Darrouzès,  Offikia  304. 

-  A.K. 

ROURATOREIA  (KOvpotTwpsíot),  also  kouratori- 
kion,  term  used  from  the  second  half  of  the  6th 
C.  to  designate  a  particular  group  of  imperial 
demesnes.  Probably  the  simplifìcation  of  the  ad- 
ministration  of  imperial  demesnes  encouraged  use 
of  a  term  to  refer  to  this  administration  as  a  whole. 
A  gth-C.  historian  (Theoph.  487.2—4)  accuses  Emp. 
Nikephoros  I  of  confiscating  the  best  lands  of  the 
euageis  oikoi  and  transferring  them  to  “the  im- 
perial  kouratoreia”  while  the  taxes  remained  on  the 
pious  institutions.  The  office  of  the  rnegas  koura- 
tor  is  known  from  the  end  of  the  6th  C.  through 
the  ìoth  C.  (Oikonomides,  Lìstes  318).  From  the 
mid-gth  C.  onward,  the  administration  of  the  crown 
lands  expanded  and  grew  more  complex.  Basil  I 
founded  the  office  of  the  hourator  ton  Manganon, 
which  was  obliged  to  provide  the  emperor’s 
household  with  necessary  goods.  In  934  a  koura- 
toreia  of  Melitene  was  created;  a  kouratoreia  of 
Trychina  was  located  in  Lydia  (De  cer.  462.7). 
Other  ìoth— 1  ìth-C.  houratoreiai  were  Eleutherion, 
Myrelaion  (identical  with  that  of  the  palace  of  the 
lord  Romanos  [I]?),  Kanikleion,  New  Estate.  Prob- 
ably  other  heads  of  imperial  estates  (provincial 
kouratores,  ephoros  of  imperial  kouratoreiai,  episrep- 
titai,  rtematinos)  were  connected  with  this  in- 
stitution.  On  the  other  hand,  the  directors  of 
certain  imperial  workshops  were  also  called  kou- 
ratores. 

lit.  Dölger,  Beiträge  39-47 •  Kazhdan,  Deremja  i  gornd 
131-34.  I.  Sevíenko,  “Inscription  Commemorating  Sisin- 
nios  ‘Curator’  of  Tzurulon  (AD  813),”  Byzanlion  35  (1965) 
568-72.  -A.K. 

ROURION.  See  Cyprus. 

KOURKOUAS  (Kouptcoúaç),  a  family  name  of 
Armenian  origin  (Arm.  Gurgen).  Theophanes 
Continuatus  relates  that  a  certain  Kourkouas — 
first  name,  Romanos  (Skyl.  140.44) — a  wealthy 
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and  arrogant  man,  plotted  against  Basil  I.  John 
Rourhouas  was  domestiäos  ton  Hikanaton  (TheophCont 
426.20);  his  grandson,  also  John,  became  domes- 
tikos  ton  scholon  in  923  and  successfully  fought  the 
Arabs:  he  captured  Melitene  on  19  May  934  and 
in  944  took  Edessa.  His  brother  Theophilos  was 
also  a  general.  John’s  son  Romanos  was  domestikos 
ton  scholon  in  the  West.  Romanos’s  son  John,  do- 
mestikos  ton  scholon  in  the  East,  fell  in  battle  against 
the  Rus’  in  971.  Theophilos’s  grandson,  John  (I) 
Tzimiskes,  became  emperor.  Another  John  Kour- 
kouas  was  hatepano  of  Italy  in  1008.  Intermarried 
with  the  Phokas  and  Srleros  famiües,  the  Kour- 
kouas  family  belonged  to  the  highest  echelon  of 
the  military  aristocracy.  After  Basil  II  their  role 
declined:  Romanos,  who  married  the  daughter  of 
the  last  Bulgarian  tsar,  was  accused  of  plotting 
against  Constantine  VIII  and  blinded.  The  family 
shifted  to  the  civil  service  ( Mich .  Ital.  53—56)  and 
in  the  i2th  C.  held  important  ecciesiastical  posts: 
Michael  (II)  Kourkouas  became  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople  (1 143—46). 

lit.  Kazhdan,  Arm.  1 3Í .  B.  Blysidou,  “He  synomosia  tou 
Kourkoua  sto  ‘Bio  Basileiou,’  ”  Symmeikta  6  (1985)  53—58. 
Winkelmann,  Quellenstudìen  175.  -A.K. 

KOURKOUAS,  JOHN,  general,  the  closest  sup- 
porter  of  Romanos  I;  died  after  946.  After  serv- 
ing  as  d roungarìos  tes  viglas ,  he  was  promoted 
ca.g2 1  to  the  post  of  domestikos  ton  scholon  and  sent 
to  subdue  the  rebellion  in  Chaldia  (Adontz,  Études 
2i7f).  From  926  on  Kourkouas  fought  on  the 
eastern  frontier;  despite  several  defeats,  mostly 
by  Sayf  al-Dawla,  he  managed  to  seize  Melitene 
(19  May  934).  His  invasion  of  Mesopotamia  in 
942/3  led  to  the  siege  of  Edessa  in  944.  This  siege 
had  enormous  political  and  religious  significance, 
since  Kourkouas  received  the  mandylion  in  Edessa 
and  sent  it  to  Constantinople.  Kourkouas  was 
dismissed  after  Romanos  I’s  deposition.  His  mili- 
tary  exploits  were  praised  by  a  certain  protospa- 
tharios  and  judge  Manuel  in  a  historical  work  (now 
lost)  in  eight  books;  Kourkouas  was  considered  “a 
second  Trajan  or  Belisarios.” 

lit.  Runciman,  Romanus  135—50.  Vasiliev,  Byz.  Arabes 
2.1:261-73,283-95.  -A.K. 

KOUROPALATES  (Kovpo  7raXáTrjç),  a  high- 
ranking  dignity.  In  late  antiquity  the  cura  palatii 
designated  a  subaltern  official  in  charge  of  con- 


struction  and  order  in  the  palace;  his  rank  in  the 
5th  C.  was  spectabilis,  rarely  illustris.  The  situation 
changed  when  Justinian  I  appointed  his  nephew, 
the  future  emperor  Justin  II,  to  this  post;  there- 
after  houropalates  became  a  title  conferred  primar- 
ily  on  members  of  the  imperial  family  and  foreign 
princes  (Armenian,  Georgian,  etc.).  In  the  tak- 
tika  of  the  9th  and  loth  C.  houropalates  follows 
the  caesar  and  nobilissimos;  it  retained  its  ex- 
ceptional  character  in  the  ìoth  C.  when  Emp. 
Nikephoros  II  granted  this  title  to  his  brother  Leo 
Phokas.  In  the  1  ith  C.  it  was  conferred  on  several 
generals  outside  the  imperial  family,  for  example, 
Katakalon  Kekaumf.nos.  The  significance  of  the 
title  declined  considerably  in  the  i2th  C.  when 
the  dignity  of  the  protohouropalales  was  introduced. 
Although  pseudo-KoDmos,  himself  a  kouropalates, 
mentions  the  title,  it  was  not  widely  used  in  later 
centuries.  According  to  the  Kletorologion  of  Philo- 
theos,  the  insignia  of  the  kouropa!ates  was  a  red 
chiton  with  a  cloak  and  girdle;  at  the  beginning 
of  the  gth  C.  the  color  associated  with  this  dignity 
seems  to  have  been  purple,  by  the  end  of  the  1  nh 
C.  green  (Oikonomides,  Listes  96,  n.49).  A  seal  of 
the  houropalatissa  Maria  is  dated  by  Seibt  in  the 
early  i2th  C. 

lit.  Guilland,  Titres,  pt.lll  (1970),  187-249,  with  corr. 
by  A.  Stratos,  Bymntina  5  (1973)  49—56.  Stein,  Histoire 
2:739-46.  Bury,  Adm.  System  33-35.  Seibt,  Bleisiegel  242- 
49.  M.  Whitby,  “On  the  Omission  of  a  Ceremony  in  Mid- 
Sixth  Century  Constantinople,”  Historia  36  (1987)  468-76. 

-A.K. 

KOURTIKIOS  (Kovpxt/aoç),  also  Kourtikes,  a 
family  name  of  Armenian  origin  (K'urdik).  The 
family  founder  surrendered  his  town,  Lokana,  to 
Basil  I  and  settled  in  Byz.  territory;  in  913  another 
Kourtikios,  “the  Armenian,”  supported  the  revolt 
of  Constantine  Doukas.  Michael  Kourtikios,  im- 
perial  admiral  ( nauarchos )  in  Attaleia,  particípated 
in  the  rebellion  of  Bardas  Sklf.ros  (976-79)  and 
commanded  ihc  rebel  fieet.  Basil  Kouiukíös  was 
among  the  oikeioi  of  another  usurper,  Nikephoros 
Bryennios,  in  1077;  later  he  became  Alexios  I’s 
general.  The  family  belonged  to  the  topmost  ar- 
istocracy  of  the  i  ìth  C.:  the  Kourtikioi  intermar- 
ried  with  Doukai,  Palaiologoi,  and  Komnenoi. 
Constantine  Kourtikios  is  said  to  have  been  be- 
trothed  to  Theodora,  Alexios  I’s  daughter.  This 
union  was  dissolved,  however,  and  ca.i  105  a  cer- 
tain  Kourtikios  was  involved  in  the  plotof  Anemas 
against  Alexios  I.  The  family’s  position  declined 
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in  the  i2th  C.:  except  for  a  seal  devoid  of  infor- 
mation  (Laurent,  Bulles  métr.,  no.64),  only  Nicho- 
las  Kourtikes  is  known,  a  modest  functionary  in 
the  Mylassa  theme  (MM  4:329.20-21),  active  in 
1 143  (according  to  Ahrweiler,  “Smyrne”  i28f)  or 
possibly  at  the  end  of  the  i2th  C.  In  the  i2th  C. 
a  branch  of  the  family  is  attested  in  Armenian 
Cilicia.  The  Kourtikai  recovered  for  a  short  pe- 
riod  in  the  i3th  C.  John  Doukas  Kourtikes,  a 
relative  of  John  III,  served  as  governor  of  the 
Thrakesian  theme  in  the  1230S.  The  family  pos- 
sessed  lands  in  the  Smyrna  region  (Ahrweiler, 
supra  i4of).  In  1271  Nicholas  Kourtikes  was  kas- 
trophylax  on  Kos  (PLP,  no.  13597). 

LIT.  Kazhdan,  Arm.  14—17,  with  add.  in  Laurent,  Corpus 
2,  no.ii7g.  PLP,  nos.  13594-97.  — A.K. 

ROUTLOUMOUSIOU  MONASTERY,  located 
near  Karyes  on  Mt.  Athos  and  dedicated  to  Christ 
the  Savior.  Although  a  forged  document  in  its 
archives  claims  that  Alexios  I  founded  Koutlou- 
mousiou  (KovrkovpiovcrLov,  Kovtov\imovctíov)  in 
1082  (P.  Lemerle,  BCH  58  [1934]  221—34),  the 
monastery  is  first  mentioned  in  a  document  of 
1169,  and  appears  to  be  a  i2th-C.  foundation. 
The  monastery’s  unusual  name,  derived  from  the 
Turkish  patronymic  Kutulmu§,  suggests  that  a 
christianized  descendant  of  the  Seljuk  prince  Ku- 
tulmuç  (died  1063)  may  have  retired  to  Athos  and 
established  a  monastic  complex.  The  monastery 
was  small  and  poor  in  resources  until  the  i4th  C. 
when  it  increased  to  40  monks  and  acquired  sub- 
stantial  properties  in  Macedonia  (near  Serres  and 
on  Chalkidike)  and  in  Wallachia.  It  reached  its 
peak  under  the  hegoumenos  Chariton  (ca.  1362— 
ca.1381),  who  attracted  the  patronage  of  Walla- 
chian  voivodes,  which  was  to  continue  well  into  the 
period  of  Turkish  rule.  As  a  concession  to  the 
Wallachian  monks  who  came  to  reside  at  Kout- 
loumousiou,  Chariton  was  forced  ca.1371  to  in- 
stitute  an  idiorrhythmic  regime  that  lasted  until 
1856.  In  1393  Koutloumousiou  became  a  patriar- 
chal  monastery.  In  1428  the  monks  of  Koutlou- 
mousiou  took  over  the  virtually  abandoned  build- 
ings  of  the  nearby  monastery  of  Alopou  (Alypiou). 
Thereafter,  the  two  monasteries  were  united  un- 
der  one  hegoumenos. 

The  archives  preserve  47  documents  of  Byz. 
date  (1012—1447?),  mostly  of  the  1 4th  C.,  while 
the  library  contains  ca.187  MSS  of  the  i5th  C.  or 


earlier  (Lampros,  Athos  1:270—318;  Politis,  Kata- 
logoi  1-71). 

source.  P.  Lemerle,  Actes  de  hutulmus2  (Paris  1988). 

lit.  Treasures  1 : 236-309,  451—70.  A.  Rambylis,  “Zu  den 
Urkunden  des  AthoskIosters  Rutlumusiu,”  Bymntion  37 
(1967)  82-90.  -A.M.T, 

RRATEMA.  See  Teretismata. 

RRITAI  RATHOLIROI  (tcpLrai  KaOo\LKoL,  lit. 
“universal  judges”),  a  college  of  judges,  secular 
and  ecclesiastical,  which  served  as  a  supreme  court 
in  the  Palaiologan  period.  In  1296  Andronikos  II 
created  a  tribunal  of  12  members  consisting  of 
ecclesiastics  and  senators;  its  decisions  could  not 
be  appealed.  In  1329  Andronikos  III  replaced 
this  tribunal  with  the  college  of  four  judges  called 
kritai  katholikoi\  one  of  them  was  supposed  to  be  a 
bishop  (Greg.  1 1437. 23).  The  first  four  kritai  katho- 
likoi  are  known  by  name:  Joseph,  bishop  of  Apros; 
the  archdeacon  and  dikaiophylax  Gregory  Kleidas; 
the  megas  dioiketes  Glabas;  and  the  literatus  (?) 
Nicholas  Matarangos.  In  1336/7  a  scandal  erupted, 
the  kritai  katholikoi  were  accused  of  corruption, 
and  only  Matarangos  was  acquitted;  the  scandal 
is  reflected  in  a  letter  by  the  protasehretis  Leo  Bar- 
dales  (Sevcenko,  Soc.  &  IntelL,  pt.VIII  [1949], 
247—59)  ar,d  'n  an  apology  of  the  condemned 
judges  (G.J.  Theocharides,  BZ  56  [1963]  69-100). 

In  1398  (?)  Manuel  II  formulated  the  principles 
of  their  activity:  all  subjects  and  all  cases  came 
under  their  jurisdiction;  the  plaintiff  was  obliged 
to  present  his  case  in  written  form;  after  the 
hearing  the  judges  had  to  deliberate  in  seclusion 
and  to  follow  the  opinion  of  the  majority;  if  nec- 
essary,  the  judges  could  request  the  participation 
of  experts.  U  nder  their  authority  were  taboulari- 
01,  who  were  not  allowed,  however,  to  act  inde- 
pendently  (E.  Schilbach,  BZ  61  [1968]  44-70). 
Besides  the  imperial  kritai  katholikoi,  provincial 
kritai  eventually  appeared,  in  the  Morea  (Zakythi- 
nos,  Despotat  2:129-31),  Lemnos,  Thessalonike, 
Serbia  (G.  Ostrogorsky  in  Mélanges  offerts  à  René 
Crozet,  vol.  2  [Poitiers  1966]  1317-25),  and  Tre- 
bizond. 

lit.  P.  Lemerle,  “Le  juge  général  des  Grecs  et  la  réforme 
judiciaire  d’Andronic  III,”  Mém.  L.  Petit  292—316,  and  add. 
in  DChAEi  4  (1964-65)  29-44.  -A.K. 

RRITES.  See  Judge. 
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KRITES  TOU  PHOSSATOU  (((pinjç  roû  4>ùkt- 
crároy,  lit.  “judge  of  the  moat’j,  a  military  judge, 
an  office  known  from  the  end  of  the  i3th  C.  when 
the  sebastos  Constantine  Cheilas  occupied  this  post 
(MM  4:272.13—14);  his  seals  are  preserved  (Lau- 
rent,  Corpus  2,  nos.  1193—94).  Guilland  suggests 
that  the  hrìtes  tou  stratopedou  (office  held  by  Michael 
Attaleiates)  was  the  predecessor  of  the  krites  tou 
phossatou.  In  pseudo-Rodinos  the  krites  tou  phossa- 
tou  is  a  modest  functionary  following  the  aholou- 
thos  on  the  hierarchical  ladder;  his  duty  was  to 
make  decisions  in  cases  of  disputes  of  soldiers 
over  horses,  weapons,  or  booty  (pseudo-Kod. 
184.25—31).  In  reality,  thisjudge’s  functions  were 
broader:  on  the  one  hand,  kritai  such  as  Constan- 
tine  Cheilas  presided  over  cases  related  to  land, 
while  on  the  other,  the  hrites  could  be  a  military 
commander  promoted,  like  Alexios  Diplobatatzes, 
to  the  post  of  megas  hetaireiarches  ( PLP ,  no.5510). 
A  certain  Maurophoros  is  identified  in  1348  as 
the  krites  tou  phossatou  of  Stefan  Uros  IV  DuSan 
(Solovjev-Mosin,  Grcke  povelje,  no.  18.68-69).  No 
krites  tou  phossatou  is  known  after  the  mid-i4th  C. 

lit.  Guilland,  Institutions  1 15286  -A.K. 

RRITOBOULOS,  MICHAEL,  historian;  died 
Constantinople?  ca.  1470.  Rritoboulos  (K ptró/Sou- 
Xoç)  first  appears  in  the  sources  in  1444,  when 
Cyriacus  of  Ancona  visited  him  on  the  island  of 
Imbros.  Kritoboulos  recognized  the  inevitabi!ity 
of  the  Ottoman  conquest  of  Byz.  and  sought  an 
accommodation  with  the  new  rulers  of  the  Ae- 
gean.  In  1456  Mehmed  II  made  him  governor  of 
Imbros;  he  remained  in  this  position  until  1466, 
when  he  fled  to  Constantinople  after  the  Venetian 
occupation  of  the  island.  He  survived  the  plague 
of  the  following  year,  but  probably  died  soon 
thereafter. 

His  History  in  five  books  covers  the  period  1451- 
67  and  focuses  on  the  Turks;  it  begins  with  the 
reign  of  Mehmed  II  and  is  dedicated  to  the  sultan. 
Kritoboulos  gives  a  flattering  portrait  of  Mehmed, 
whose  deeds  he  compares  with  those  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  Kritoboulos  regularly  referred  to  the 
sultan  as  basileus  and  autohrator ;  he  emphasized 
Mehmed’s  interest  in  classical  antiquity  to  make 
him  a  worthy  successor  of  the  Byz.  emperors. 
Kritoboulos  used  Thucydides  as  a  model  for  his 
History  (P.D.  Mastrodemetres,  Athena  65  [1961] 
158—68),  which  is  full  of  classical  allusions  and 


archaizing  language.  It  is  possible  that  the  histo- 
rian  Kritoboulos  is  to  be  identified  with  the  reli- 
gious  writer  Michael  Kritopoulos,  who  composed 
an  unpublished  homily  on  the  Passion  of  Christ. 

ed.  Critobuli  Imbriotae  Hisloriae,  ed.  D.R.  Reinsch  (Berlin- 
New  York  1983).  Eng.  tr.  C.T'.  Riggs,  History  of  Mehmed.  the 
Conçueror  ( Princeton  1954).  Germ.  tr.  D.R.  Remsch,  Mehmet 
II.  erobert  Konstantinopel  (Graz-Vienna-Cologne  1986). 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:499-503.  PLP,  no.  13817.  V.  Grecu, 
"Rritobulos  aus  Imbros,”  BS  18  (1957)  1-17.  G.  Emrich, 
“Michael  Rritobulos,  der  byzantinische  Gesclhchtsschreiber 
Mehmeds  II.,”  Materialia  Turcìca  1  (1975)  35-43.  Z.  Udal’- 
cova,  “K  voprosu  o  social’no-politicesltich  vzgljadach  vizan- 
tijskogo  istorika  XV  v.  Krítovula,”  VizVrem  12  (1957)  172- 
97.  -A.M..T. 

KROIA.  See  Albanians;  Shanderbeg. 

KRUM  (Kpoû/zoç),  Bulgarian  khan  (ca.802— 14); 
died  Pliska?  13  Apr.  814.  Early  in  his  reign  Krum, 
himself  from  a  Pannonian  clan,  exploited  Char- 
lemagne’s  destruction  of  the  Avars  to  consolidate 
the  northwestern  regíon  of  Bulgaria.  Hostilities 
with  Byz.  flared  in  807,  when  Emp.  Nikephoros 
I  conducted  an  abortive  campaign  into  Thrace; 
in  808,  when  a  Bulgar  force  ambushed  a  Byz. 
army  at  the  Strymon;  and  in  809,  when  Krum 
captured  Serdica.  In  811  Nikephoros  invaded 
Bulgaria,  despite  Krum’s  entreaties  for  peace,  and 
on  20  July  sacked  Plisra,  plundering  Krum’s  own 
palace.  On  26  July,  however,  Krum  trapped  and 
destroyed  the  Byz.  army  in  a  mountain  pass;  Ni- 
kephoros  was  slain  (Krum  reportedly  made  his 
skull  into  a  drinking  cup),  and  his  son  Staurarios 
was  mortally  wounded.  Krum  soon  captured  De- 
veltos  and  resettled  its  population  in  Bulgaria.  In 
the  summer  of  812,  he  seized  numerous  Mace- 
donian  and  Thracian  towns  and  forts,  including 
Anchialos,  Berroia,  and  Philippopolis.  Krum  urged 
Michael  I  to  renew  the  treaty  of  716  between 
Tervel  and  Theodosios  III  and  stormed  Mesem- 
bria  upon  the  emperor’s  refusai.  In  813  ne  re- 
turned  to  Thrace,  on  22  June  routing  the  Byz. 
army  at  Versinikia.  Krum  then  marched  on  Con- 
stantinople,  where  he  was  wounded  in  an  assas- 
sination  attempt  organized  by  Leo  V.  Enraged, 
Krum  devastated  Constantinople’s  environs  and 
captured  Adrianople,  deporting  its  inhabitants  to 
Bulgaria;  Byz.  hagiographical  and  liturgical  texts 
commemorate  the  martyrdom  of  377  captives  (E. 
Follieri,  I.  Dujcev,  Byzantion  33  [1963]  71  —  106,  V. 
Besevliev  in  Polychronion  90—104).  Death  from  a 
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hernorrhage  ended  preparadons  by  the  “new  Sen- 
nacherib”  for  an  assault  on  Constantinople  in  814. 

lit.  Zlatarski,  Ist.  1.1:247-92,  408-24.  N.P.  BIagoev, 
“Knjaz  Krum,”  GSU  JuF  19  (1924)  1—91.  Beäevliev,  Ge- 
schichte  235—66.  J.  Wortley,  “Legends  of  the  Byzantine 
Disaster  of  811,”  Byiantion  50  (1980)  533-62.  J.  Karayan- 
nopoulos,  “Kroumos  kai  Philippoi.  Hoi  byzantino-bulga- 
rikes  epicheireseis  sta  812-814,”  111  Festschrift  Stratos  101- 
09.  -P.A.H. 

KTEMATINOS  ( Krr)p.áTivo' ;),  a  functionary 
probably  responsible  for  management  of  imperial 
estates  (ktemata).  The  evidence — in  narrative  sources 
of  the  ìoth  C.  arid  on  a  seal  (St.  Maslev,  Izv- 
InstBúlglst  20  [1955]  446,  no.2) — is  scanty.  Per- 
haps  the  office  was  created  when  the  megas  kou- 
rator  began  to  lose  his  significance  and  his 
department  was  divided  into  several  independent 
bureaus. 

lit.  Oikonomìdes,  Lútes  3 18,  n.  180.  -A.K. 

RTETOR  (KT7]Tcop),  founder  (ktistes),  patron,  or 
owner  of  an  ecclesiastical  institution  (a  church, 
monastery,  gerohomeion,  ptochotropheion,  etc.) 
and  its  properties.  The  kletor’ s  right  (ktetorikon 
dikaion)  could  originate  with  the  foundation  itself 
(whether  he  built  the  institution  from  scratch  or 
merely  restored  it),  be  inherited,  or  be  acquired 
as  a  privilege;  it  could  be  held  for  a  lifetime  or 
for  two  or  three  generations.  The  ktetor  (who 
under  certain  circumstances  might  also  be  called 
ephoros,  pronoetes,  epikouros ,  authentes,  etc.)  could 
be  a  layman,  a  clergyman,  or  an  ecclesiastical 
institution.  The  conditions  of  the  ktetorikon  di- 
kaion — drawn  up  in  a  “contract”  called  a  typiron, 
diataxù,  or  diatyposis — included  spiritual  rights  (the 
performance  of  memorial  services,  the  name  of 
the  ktetor  being  included  in  the  brebion  of  the 
church),  administrative  privileges  (e.g.,  the  right 
to  appoint  the  hegoumenos),  and  revenues  as  weil 
as  obligations;  maintenance  and  embellishment  of 
the  premises,  providing  oil  for  the  lamps,  care  of 
the  sacred  vessels,  etc. 

Recognized  in  Justinianic  law  and  papyri,  the 
ktetorikon  dihaion  was  popular  in  Byz.  since  it  met 
both  pious  requirements  and  the  need  for  a  rel- 
atively  stable  form  of  investment,  church  property 
being  less  vulnerable  to  c.onfiscation  than  secu- 
lar  estates.  Nikephoros  II  Phokas  in  964  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  limit  the  founding  of  new  mon- 


asteries,  ordering  that  pious  donations  instead  be 
channeled  into  the  repair  of  older,  run-down  in- 
stitutions.  The  system  of  charistirion,  common 
in  the  ìith  and  i2th  C.,  was  an  offshoot  of  the 
ktetorikon  dikaion.  Ktetor  rights  existed  down  through 
the  i5th  C.,  long  after  the  term  charistihion  had 
failen  into  disuse. 

Lrr.  J.P.  Thomas.  Frimte  Religious  Foundations  in  the  Byz- 
antine  Emfnre  (Washinglon,  D.C.,  1987).  Zhishman,  Stifter- 
rechl.  A.  Stcinwenter,  “Die  Rechlsstellung  der  Kirchen  und 
Klöster  nach  den  Papyri,”  ZSavKan  19  (1930)  1-50.  E. 
Herman,  “Ricerche  sulle  istitu/.ioni  monasliche  bizantine,” 
OrChrP  6  (1940)  293-375.  -A.K. 

KUFIC,  PSEUDO-.  See  Isi.amic  Influence  on 
Byzantine  Art. 

RUMLUCA  TREASURE.  See  Sion  Treasure. 

KURBINOVO,  site  in  Macedonia  of  the  Church 
of  St.  George.  Nothing  is  known  about  the  pa- 
trons  of  this  church,  but  an  inscription  on  the 
back  of  the  altar  indicates  that  the  decoration  of 
the  monument  was  begun  on  25  April  1191.  A 
wooden  roof  covers  the  single  nave;  there  is  an 
apse  at  the  east  and  a  narthex  at  the  west.  The 
mortared  rubble  fabric  of  the  building  was  exter- 
nally  plastered  and  painted  in  imitation  of  the 
cloisonné  brickwork  found,  for  example,  at  Kas- 
toria.  The  interior  is  elaborately  painted  with  the 
Great  Feast  cycle.  The  Kurbinovo  master  was 
probably  one  of  the  artists  who  worked  on  the 
second  phase  of  decoration  in  the  Church  of  the 
Anargyroi  in  Kastoria.  The  style  of  the  paintings 
conforms  to  the  sinuous  forms  characteristic  of 
late  i2th-C.  monumental  painting,  although  the 
exaggerated  features  of  the  figures  and  the  stark 
tonal  contrasts  of  their  flesh  lend  the  images  an 
expressive  intensity  lacking  in  painting  of  this 
period  outside  of  Macedonia. 

lit.  Hadermann-Misguich,  Kurbinovo.  -A.J.W. 

RÜTAHYA.  See  Kotyaion. 

KUVRAT  (Ko/3pâroç,  according  to  Moravcsik, 
Byiantinoturcica  2;  16  ìf),  khan  of  the  Onogur  Bul- 
gars;  died  after  642.  Patr.  Nikephoros  I  mentions 
his  revoit  against  the  Avars  and  alliance  with 
Herakleios;  Kuvrat  was  granted  the  title  of  pa- 
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tnkios.  John  of  Nikiu  relates  that  Kuvrat  was 
brought  up  and  baptized  in  Constantinople,  and 
staunchly  supported  Martina.  V.  Besevliev  (BBulg 
5  [1978]  229—36)  tried  to  separate  these  pieces  of 
evidence  and  saw  in  a  second  Kuvrat  a  com- 
manderof  the  troops  in  Cappadocia.  Theophanes 
the  Confessor  calls  Kuvrat  the  ruler  of  Great 
Bulgaria  (occupying  the  steppe  north  of  the  Black 
Sea);  Nikephoros  lists  his  sons,  one  of  whom  was 
Asparuch.  H.  Grégoire  (Bymntion  17  [1944-5J 
88-i  18)  identified  Kuvrat  with  the  Kouber  (Le- 
merle,  Miracles  2:143-60)  w'ho  revolted  against 
the  Avars;  this  revo!t,  however,  should  be  dated 
in  680-85  and  does  not  fìt  Kuvrat’s  chronology. 
It  also  remains  unclear  how  Kuvrat  could  “revo!t” 
against  the  Avars,  whose  territory  lay  farther  to 
the  west.  Werner  (infra)  hypothesizes  that  Kuvrat 
was  buried  near  Poltava  and  that  the  hoard  of 
precious  objects  found  at  Malaja  PereSíepina 
bclonged  to  him. 

u  r.  P.  Charanis,  “Kouver,  the  Chronology  of  His  Activ- 
íties  and  Their  Ethnic  Effects  on  the  Reeion  around  Thes- 
salonica,”  BalkSt  11  (1970)  229-47.  I-  Cicurov,  Vv.anlijskie 
istoriceshie  socinenija  (Moscow  1980)  112-14,  174-76.  P. 
Lemerle,  “Où  en  est  la  ‘Question  Ruber’?”  in  Aphieroma 
Svoronos  1:51—58.4.  Werner,  Der  Grabfund  von  Malaja  Pere- 
scepina  und  Kuvrai,  Kagan  der  Bulgaren  (Munich  1984). 

— W.E.R.,  A.K. 


RYDONES,  DEMETRIOS,  statesman,  scholar,  and 
translator;  born  Thessalonike  ca.1324,  died  Crete 
ca.1398.  Dispossessed  of  his  family’s  wealth  by  the 
uprisingof  the  Zealots  in  his  native  city,  Kydones 
(Kv8a)vri<;)  entered  the  service  of  John  VI  Kan- 
takouzenos  in  1347  and  held  the  position  of  mesa- 
zon  until  the  emperor  abdicated  in  1354.  After 
a  brief  retirement  his  political  career  continued 
during  the  reigns  of  John  V  and  Manuel  II,  whose 
mentor  he  became.  Kydones  consistently  sup- 
ported  a  policy  of  resistance  to  the  Ottoman  Turks 
and  sought  a  military  alliance  with  the  rulers  of 
western  Europe  through  the  mediation  of  the 
papacy. 

Kydones  opposed  the  theology  of  Gregory  Pa- 
lamas  and  wrote  several  anti-Palamite  treatises. 
He  studied  Latin  and  translated  into  Greek  theo- 
logical  works  by  Augustine,  Anselm  of  Canter- 
bury,  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  as  well  as  Ricoldo  da 
Monte  Croce’s  Refutation  of  the  Koran.  After  study- 
ing  and  translating  Aquinas’s  Summa  contra  gentiles 
and  parts  of  his  Summa  theologiae,  Rydones  became 


a  defender  of  Thomism.  His  brother,  the  hiero- 
monk  Prochoros  Kydonf.S,  also  translated  parts 
of  the  Summa  theologiae  and  used  Thomist  argu- 
ments  in  his  refutations  of  Palamas’s  theology. 

Kydones  converted  to  Roman  Catholicism 
ca.1357  and  supported  John  V’s  profession  of 
faith  made  in  Rome  before  Pope  Urban  V  in 
1369.  His  pro-Latin  and  Thomist  sympathies  were 
shared  by  a  number  of  younger  followers,  many 
of  whom  became  Dominicans. 

Despite  his  preference  for  a  theology  based  on 
Aristotle,  Kydones  admired  the  works  of  Plato. 
He  successfully  imitated  the  Platonic  idiom,  esp. 
in  his  correspondence,  an  important  source  con- 
taining  over  450  letters.  His  other  writings  include 
several  political  speeches,  apologias,  sermons,  and 
polemical  works  dealing  with  theology. 

ed.  Correspondance,  ed.  R.-J.  Loenertz,  2  vols.  (Vatican 
1956-60).  Briefe,  tr.  F.  Tinnefeld  (Stuttgarl  1981). 

lit.  PLP  13876.  R.-J.  Loenertz,  "Démétrius  Cydonès," 
OrChrP  36  (1970)  47-72;  37  (1971)  5-39.  F.  Kianka, 
“Bvzantine-Papal  Diplomacy:  The  Role  of  Demetrius  Cy- 
dones,”  International  History  Review  7  (1985)  175—213.  M.A. 
Poljakovskaja,  “Zisn’  i  smert’  v  ponimanii  Dimitrija  Kido- 
nisa,”  ADSV  21  (1984)  109—19.  -F.K. 

RYDONES,  PROCHOROS,  monk  and  anti- 
Palamite  theologian;  born  Thessalonike  03.1333/4, 
died  Constantinople  1369/70.  Younger  brother  of 
Demetrios  Kydones,  he  went  to  Athos  as  a  youth 
and  took  monastic  vows  at  the  Great  Lavra.  Circa 
1364  he  became  a  priest.  After  the  return  of 
Philotheos  Kokkinos  to  the  patriarchate  in  1364, 
Rydones  became  embroiled  with  the  superior  of 
the  Lavra  because  of  his  opposition  to  Palamism 
and  was  expelled  from  the  monastery  in  1367. 
He  went  to  Constantinople,  where  he  was  for- 
mally  condemned  by  the  permanent  synod  in 
1368  (RegPatr,  fasc.  5,  no.2541),  defrocked,  and 
excommunicated.  He  died  shortly  thereafter. 

Kydones  knew  Latin,  and  made  accurate  and 
elegant  Greek  translations  oí  works  oi  Augus- 
tine,  Boethius  (D.  Niketas,  Helleniha  35  [1984] 
275-3 i 5),  and  part  of  the  Summa  theologiae  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  (A.  Glycofridou-Leontsini, 
Nìcolaus  3  [1975]  429—32).  His  principal  work,  On 
Essence  and  Energy,  was  the  first  Byz.  treatise  to  be 
strongly  influenced  by  Aquinas;  it  was  attacked 
by  John  (VI)  Kantakouzenos  in  (his  unedited) 
Antirrhetics.  Kydones  also  wrote  an  Apologia,  which 
was  directed  to  Philotheos,  and  other  anti-Pala- 
mite  works. 
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ED.  On  Essence — (bks.  I-II)  PG  151:1191-1242;  (bk.  VI) 
ed.  M.  Candal,  “E1  libro  VI  de  Prócoro  Cidonio  (Sobre  la 
Iuz  tabórica),”  OrChrP  20  (1954)  247-97.  Apologìa — ed. 
Mercati,  Notuie  296-313.  H.  Hunger,  ed.,  Prochoros  Kydones 
Übersetiung  von  acht  Briefen  des  Hl.  Àugustinus  (Vienna  1984). 

lit.  G.  Mercati,  Nothie  di  Procoro  e  Demetrio  Cidone, 
Manuele  Caleca  e  Teodoro  Meliteniota  (Vatícan  1931).  PLP, 
no.  13883.  Beck,  Khche  737-39.  — A.M.T. 

KYNEGETIKA.  See  Oppian. 

KYNOKEPHALOI  (KvvoKé^a\ot),  rnen  with  dogs’ 
heads,  a  fabulous  tribe  located  by  ancient  geog- 
raphers  either  in  Libya  or  in  India.  A  detailed 
description  of  Kynokephaloi  was  given  in  the  In- 
dika  by  Rtesias,  a  summary  of  which  is  preserved 
in  Photios’s  Bibliotheca  (cod.72).  Following  this  ac- 
count,  they  appear  in  MS  illustration  as  associates 
of  Herate.  Chrisdan  authors  also  used  the  legend 
of  the  Kynokephaloi — for  example,  the  vita  of 
Mararios  of  Rome,  the  Alexander  Romance,  and 
Tzetzes  (Hist.  7:705—07),  who  directly  refers  to 
Ktesias  and  calls  the  Kynokephaloi  righteous  peo- 
ple.  According  to  the  vita  of  Makarios  (ed.  A. 
Vassiliev,  p.  139.22— 30),  they  were  gentle,  wore 
no  clothes,  and  lived  with  their  children  and  wives 
in  animal  dens,  under  rocks.  The  Alexander  Ro- 
mance  states  only  that  the  Kynokephaloi  were  able 
both  to  speak  and  to  bark  (thus  differing  from 
Ktesias  who  says  they  were  unable  to  use  human 
speech)  and  that  Alexander  killed  several  of  them. 

-A.H.,  A.C. 

KYPARISSIOTES  (Ku7rapto-cna>TT7ç),  a  family 
name  probably  derived  from  the  toponym  Ky- 
parission,  found  in  both  Constantinople  and  the 
provinces.  The  earliest  Kyparissiotes  was  appar- 
ently  Leo,  spatharios  and  strategos  of  Chios 
(Schlumberger,  Sig.,  p.  196);  the  combinadon  of 
the  title  of  spatharios  and  the  offtce  of  strategos 
does  not  permit  a  date  later  than  the  ìoth  C.  In 
1088  the  protonotarios  John  and  his  son  (also  a 
protonotarios)  served  in  the  department  of  the  geni- 
kon  ( Patmou  Engrapha  1 :4gG.305).  The  family  is 
again  attested  in  the  i4th  C.:  John  Kyparissiotes 
was  a  philosopher  and  writer  (see  Kyparissiotes, 
John);  another  Kyparissiotes,  an  oihetes  of  Mat- 
thew  I  Kantakouzenos,  is  mendoned  as  a  good- 
for-nothing  soldier  but  an  educated  man.  The 
family  sdll  belonged  to  the  intelligentsia  in  the 


i5th  C.,  when  Kosmas  Kyparissiotes  was  acdve  as 
a  hymnographer  ca.  1403. 

lit.  PLP,  nos.  13898-901.  -A.K. 


KYPARISSIOTES,  JOHN,  and-Palamite  theolo- 
gian;  born  Kyparissia  (Messenia)  or  Constandno- 
ple?  ca.1310,  died  1378  or  shortly  thereafter.  A 
supporter  of  Gregoras,  Kyparissiotes  became  the 
principal  theoredcian  of  the  opponents  of  Pala- 
mism.  He  was  eventually  forced  to  flee  from  Con- 
standnople  to  Cyprus,  where  Demetrios  Kydones 
sent  hini  a  letter  (ep.35)  in  1371.  He  then  moved 
to  Rome;  in  1376/7  he  traveled  from  Avignon  to 
Rome  as  a  member  of  the  entourage  of  Pope 
Gregory  XI  (1370—78)  and  received  an  average 
monthly  stipend  of  ten  floríns  (A.  Mercati,  BZ  30 
[1929/30]  496-501).  He  may  have  converted  to 
Catholicism  at  this  time  and  came  under  the  in- 
fluence  of  scholasticism.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
Kyparissiotes  is  the  'lkalos  Ioannes”  described  by 
Kydones  (ep.190)  as  returning  to  Constantinople 
in  1378/9;  if  not,  he  probably  died  in  Rome, 

Kyparissiotes  wrote  two  major  works:  the  Ele- 
mentary  Exposition  of  Theological  Texts,  preserved 
only  in  the  i6th-C.  Latin  transladon  of  Francisco 
Torres,  and  five  books  titled  Against  the  Heresy  of 
the  Palamites.  Nine  hymns  to  the  Divine  Logos  are 
also  attributed  to  him. 

ed.  Lat.  tr.  of  Elementary  Exposition,  ed.  B.L.  Dentakes, 
Theologia  29  (1958)  115-24,  301-11,  411-20,  437-47;  30 
('959)  492-5°2;  32  G961)  437“54.  6o5-23-  Palamite  Her- 
esy,  Logoi  1,  4 — PG  152:663—738.  Hoi  eis  ton  Ioannen  Ky- 
parissioten  apodidomenoi  ennea  hymnoi  eis  ton  tou  Theou  Logon, 
ed.  B.L.  Dentakes  (Athens  1964). 

lit.  B.L.  Dentakes,  Ioannes  Kyparissiotes  ho  sophos  kai  phi- 
losophos  (Athens  1965).  M.  Candal,  “Juan  Ciparisiota  y  el 
problema  trinitario  palamitico,”  OrChrP  25  (1959)  127—64. 
PLP,  no.  13900.  -A.M.T. 


KYPSELLA  (rà  Kvi fteWa),  ancient  city  in  Thrace, 
mod.  Ipsala,  where  the  Via  Egnatia  met  the  He- 
bros  River,  not  far  from  the  sea.  A  bishopric  by 
553,  it  became  an  autocephalous  archbishopric  in 
the  7th  C.  It  appears  in  Byz.  sources  of  the  i2th 
C.  as  the  “valley  of  Kypsella”  (Kinn.  191.8),  a 
place  where  nobles  and  the  emperor  went  hunting 
(Nik.Chon.  280.31-33,  450.58-62)  and  stayed  in 
tents  (p. 369. 60).  A  i4th-C.  historian  (Greg. 
1 :22g.6— 7)  calls  Kypsella  a  polichnion.  It  was  prob- 
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ably  the  emperors’  hunting  residence  where  im- 
portaat  meetings  could  take  place.  Thus,  in  Ky- 
psella  occurred  the  refusal  of  the  demands  of 
Peter  of  Bulgaria  and  Asen  I  that  led  to  the 
revolt  of  the  Bulgarians  and  Vlachs  in  the  late 
i2th  C.  Isaac  II  was  deposed  and  blinded  in 
Kypsella. 

The  valley  of  Kypsella  played  a  significant  stra- 
tegic  role  during  the  Pecheneg  invasions 
(An.Komn.  2:1070  and  esp.  during  the  conflict 
with  the  Bulgarians  and  Vlachs  at  the  end  of  the 
i2th  C.  In  the  winter  of  1208/9  army  of  the 
Latin  emperor  Henry  of  Constantinople  crossed 
the  frozen  Hebros  near  Kypsella  (Asdracha,  Rho- 
dopes  46).  Later  writers  barely  mention  the  place. 

Nevertheless,  Rypsella  preserved  its  position  in 
the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy.  Demoted  to  the  status 
of  simple  bishopric  during  the  Latin  occupation 
and  adjoined  to  the  metropolis  of  Rosion  in  the 
late  i3th  C.  (V.  Laurent,  EO  26  [1927]  146,  no.  18), 
it  reappears  as  an  archbishopric  in  the  i4th  C.  In 
1324  the  archbishop  of  Kypsella  was  obliged  to 
pay  16  hyperpera  annually  to  the  patriarchate  of 
Constantinople  (Hunger-Kresten,  PatrKP  1  [1981J 
508.69). 

lit.  E.  Oberhummer,  RE  12  (1925)  1 17E  R.  Janin,  DHGE 
13  (1953)  1 1 6 1  f .  Laurent,  Corpus  5.1:6516  -T.E.G. 

KYPTIKON.  See  Parakyptikon. 

KYRA  MARTHA  NUNNERY,  founded  in  Con- 
standnople  in  the  Iatter  part  of  the  i3th  C.  by 
Maria  (Martha  as  a  nun)  Palaiologina,  sister  of 
Michael  VIII  and  widow  of  the  megas  domestihos 
Nikephoros  Tarchaneiotes.  According  to  Ste- 
fan  of  Novgorod  (i  348/9),  the  church  was  lo- 
cated  on  a  hill  south  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Apostles.  Originally  connected  with  the  Palaio- 
logan  dynasty,  the  convent  seems  to  have  passed 
eventually  into  the  hands  of  the  Kantakouzenos 
family.  In  1342  it  was  the  burial  place  of  Theo- 
dora  Kantakouzene,  rnother  of  John  VI,  and  in 
1354  provided  a  refuge  for  John’s  wife,  Irene, 
after  his  abdication  from  the  throne.  Irene’s 
daughters,  Maria  and  Helena,  also  became  nuns 
at  the  convent  after  the  death  of  their  husbands. 
At  the  end  of  the  i4th  C.  it  was  one  of  the  larger 
nunneries  in  Constantinople  (Sphr.  34.22—24).  It 
was  visited  by  several  Russian  pilgrims,  who  noted 


in  the  church  the  relics  of  John  Eleemon,  Mary 
Kleophas,  and  St.  Theodosia  the  Virgin.  No  build- 
ing  or  typìkon  survives. 

lit.  V.  Laurent,  “Kyra  Martha1”EO  38  (1939)  296-320. 
Majeska,  Russian  Trauelers  306-09.  Janin,  Églises  CP  324- 
26.  — A.M.T. 

KYRANIDES.  See  Koiranides. 

KYRIAKOS  (Kvptai<óç),  author  of  a  kontakion  on 
the  Raising  of  Lazarus;  fl.  6th  C.P  Kyriakos  was 
probably  an  older  or  younger  contemporary  of 
Romanos  the  Melode,  whose  hymns  his  resemble 
in  style  and  treatment.  S.  Pétridès  (EO  4  [1900] 
282—84)  identified  him  with  the  anachoretes  Kyri- 
akos  (448—556),  an  equation  that  has  not  found 
much  support. 

ED.  C.A.  Trypanis,  Fourteen  Early  Bymntine  Cantica  (Vi- 
enna  1968)  79-85. 

lit.  K.  Papadopoulos,  Hagios  Kyriakos,  anachoretes  kai 
hymnographos  (Phlorina  1966).  -B.B. 

KYROS  (Kvpoç),  poet  and  official;  born  Pano- 
polis,  Egypt,  died  457.  When  Kyros  came  to  Con- 
stantinople  during  the  reign  of  Theodosios  II,  he 
was  already  well  known  for  his  literary  accom- 
plishments.  Probably  through  the  patronage  of 
the  empress  Athenais-Eudoria  he  was  appointed 
urban  prefect  ca.435  and  praetorian  prefect  by 
Dec.  439,  holding  both  prefectures  simulta- 
neously  for  two  years.  Kyros  rebuilt  much  of  the 
capital  after  a  disastrous  earthquake  in  437,  ar- 
ranged  for  the  illumination  of  major  city  streets 
and  shops,  and  attended  to  the  fortifications  of 
the  city;  he  built  a  church  of  the  Theotokos  in  a 
region  of  the  city  called  ta  Kyrou  after  him  (Janin, 
CP  byz.  378f).  Kyros  also  conducted  negotiations 
with  the  Ephthalites  and  Armenians.  The  reli- 
gious  belief  of  Kyros  has  been  the  subject  of  some 
dispute,  but  he  apparently  became  a  Christian 
and  followed  the  religious  orientation  of  Patr. 
Prorlos.  Circa  443  he  earned  the  enmity  of  the 
eunuch  Chrysaphios.  He  was  deposed  and  con- 
secrated  bishop  of  Kotyaion.  The  sources  are  di- 
vided  about  the  later  career  of  Kyros  and  whether 
he  continued  as  bishop.  He  was  a  devotee  of 
Daniel  the  Stylite.  Kyros’s  poetry  is  highly  clas- 
sicizing;  he  laments  in  his  verses  that  he  was  a 
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man  of  affairs  rather  than  a  simple  shepherd  and 
complains  of  the  “harmful  drones”  who  harassed 
him.  His  fame  as  a  poet  and  wise  man  survived 
in  later  Byz.  times. 

lit.  Al.  Cameron,  “The  Empress  and  the  Poet:  Pagan- 
ism  and  Politics  at  the  Court  of  Theodosius  II,”  YCS  27 
(1982)  217-89.  D.J.  Constantelos,  “Ryros  Panopolites,  Re- 
builder  of  Constantinople,”  CRBS  12  (1971)  451—64.  T.E. 
Gregory,  “The  Remarkable  Christmas  Homily  of  Ryros 
Panopolites,”  GRBS  16  (1975)  317-24.  -T.E.G. 


KYROS  (Kẃpoç),  patriarch  of  Alexandria  (from 
631);  died  Alexandria  21  Mar.  642.  Bishop  of 
Phasis  in  Rolchis,  he  was  one  of  the  initiators  of 
Monoenergism.  Heraldeios  and  Patr.  Sergios  pro- 
moted  him,  and  in  631  he  came  to  Alexandria  as 
Chalcedonian  patriarch  and  dìoihetes  of  Egypt.  He 
reached  an  accord  with  some  Monophysites  on 
the  basis  of  the  formula  of  Monoenergism,  despite 
the  resistance  of  Sophronios,  the  future  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem  (synod  of  Oct.  631 — Butler,  infra 
183).  This  aroused  discontent  among  both  Mon- 
ophysites  and  Chalcedonians  and  even  led  a  group 
of  the  Gaianites  (supporters  of  Aphthartodoce- 
tism)  to  attempt  to  assassinate  Kyros.  Theophanes 
the  Confessor  accuses  Kyros  of  paying  annual 
tribute  to  the  Arabs  (after  the  battle  at  Yarmuk?) 
to  preserve  Egypt  from  invasion.  When  ‘Amr  ad- 
vanced  against  Egypt,  Kyros  fled  to  the  island  of 
Rawda  (Roda)  and  reluctantly  agreed  to  submit 
to  the  Muslims.  Herakleios  recalled  him  and  re- 
jected  the  treaty.  Kyros  returned  to  Alexandria 
with  a  fleet  on  the  orders  of  Martina  (14  Sept. 
641)  and  arranged  a  treaty  with  ‘Amr  on  8  Nov. 
64 1 .  The  overthrow  of  Martina  and  the  sufferings 
of  Egypt  under  the  Muslims  showed  Kyros  the 
failure  of  his  policy  and  may  have  contributed  to 
his  death. 

lit.  Butler,  Arab  Corujuest,  lxv-lxvii,  175-93,  3°3~32- 
A.  Grohmann,  “Al-Mukawkas,”  El  3:712-15.  F.  Winkel- 
mann,  “Ägypten  und  Byzanz  vor  der  arabischen  Erobe- 
rung,”  BS  40  (1979)  170-74.  -W.E.K.,  A.K. 


KYROS  AND  JOHN,  healing  saints;  feastday  30/ 
31  Jan.  Supposedly  Kyros  was  a  physician  in  Al- 
exandria,  John  a  soldier  attracted  to  Egypt  by 
Kyros’s  fame;  they  were  executed  during  Diocle- 
tian’s  reign.  There  is  no  evidence  of  them  until 
the  5th  C.,  when  Cyril  of  Alexandria  found  their 
relics,  which  he  transferred  from  Alexandria  to 


Menuthis.  Sophronios  described  their  cures  and 
claimed  to  have  been  healed  by  the  pair.  Accord- 
ing  to  him  the  local  cult  of  Isis  disappeared  and 
her  temple  sank  into  the  sand,  whereas  Kyros  and 
John  were  successful.  They  worked  their  miracles 
inside  the  church  by  incubation;  sometimes  they 
recommended  the  local  bath.  Some  contemporar- 
ies  expressed  doubts  concerning  their  sanctity;  a 
certain  Athanasia  noted  that  their  martyrdom  was 
not  documented;  the  physician  Gesios  asserted 
that  their  healings  were  not  miraculous  but  con- 
formed  to  the  prescriptions  of  Hippocrates  and 
Galen.  Sophronios  made  Kyros  and  John  reject 
both  ancient  values  and  ancient  medicine;  he  rep- 
resents  them  as  more  hostile  to  the  medical 
profession  than  Kosmas  and  Damianos  (T.  Nis- 
sen,  BZ  39  [1939]  355O,  and  some  of  their  rem- 
edies  are  ostentatiously  antimedical.  After  the  Arab 
conquest  of  Egypt  in  the  7th  C.,  their  cult  shifted 
to  Constantinople  and  Rome;  an  Arabic  legend 
treats  the  saints’  healings  in  Monemvasia  (P.  Pee- 
ters,  AB  25  [1906]  233—40),  unless  the  Monufasia 
in  the  Arabic  MS  is  a  distorted  form  of  Menuthis. 

Representation  in  Art.  Kyros  is  depicted  some- 
times  middle-aged,  as  one  of  the  anargyroi, 
sometimes  as  an  elderly  monk  holding  a  little 
white  jar;  John  is  middle-aged,  clad  in  court  cos- 
tume. 

sources.  Los  Thaumala  de  Sofronio,  ed.  N.  Fernandez 
Marcos  (Madrid  1975).  Fr.  tr.  A.-J.  Festugière,  Satnle  Thècte, 
sainls  Côme  et  Damien,  saints  Cyr  el  Jean  (extraits),  saint  Georges 
(Paris  1971)  238-56.  PG  87:3677-96.  T.  Nissen,  “De  SS. 
Cyri  et  Iohannis  Vitae  formis,”  AB  57  (1939)  68-70. 

lit.  BHG  469-479Ì.  P.  Maraval,  “Fonction  pédagogique 
de  la  littérature  hagiographique  d’un  lieu  de  pèlerinage: 
l’example  des  Miracles  de  Cyr  et  Jean,”  Hagiographie,  cul- 
tures  et  sociétés  (Paris  1981)  383-97.  R.  Herzog,  “Der  Kampf 
um  den  Kult  von  Menuthis,”  in  Pisciculì:  Studien  z ur  Religion 
und  Kullur  des  Altertums,  Fram  Joseph  Dölger  .  .  .  dargeboten 
(Münster  1939)  117—24.  J.  Duffy,  “Observations  on  So- 
phronius’  Miracles  of  Cyrus  and  John,”  JThSt  n.s.  35  (1984) 
71-90.  K.G.  Kaster,  LCI  ty.2f.  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 

KYZIKOS  (Ktí£ucoç,  now  Balkiz  near  Erdek),  city 
on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  at 
the  head  of  routes  leading  into  Asia  Minor.  Dio- 
cletian  made  Kyzikos  metropolis  of  the  province 
of  Hellespont,  headquarters  of  a  legion,  and  site 
of  an  imperial  mint.  The  usurper  Prohopios  took 
it  in  365;  an  earthquake  destroyed  half  the  city  in 
539.  The  Arabs  occupied  Kyzikos  from  671  to 
678  during  their  attack  on  Constantinople.  To 
repair  the  devastation,  Justinian  II  installed  Cyp- 
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riot  refugees  there  in  688  and  named  the  settle- 
ment  Nea  Ioustinianoupolis.  In  1078,  Kyzikos  was 
base  for  the  attack  of  Nikephoros  Bryennios  on 
Constantinople,  and  in  1090  and  1113  it  briefly 
fell  to  the  Turks.  After  ravaging  the  area  in  1204, 
the  Latins  rebuilt  Kyzikos  in  1206;  John  III  Va- 
tatzes  recaptured  it  around  1225.  Kyzikos  was 
headquarters  of  the  Catalan  Grand  Company  in 


1303—04.  Orhan  captured  it  soon  after  1335. 
Kyzikos  was  the  metropolitan  bishopric  of  Helles- 
pont.  Its  region  contained  numerous  monasteries, 
notably  Megas  Agros,  the  home  of  Theophanes 
the  Confessor  (C.  Mango,  I.  §evíenko,  DOP  27 
[1973]  248-67). 

lit.  Hasluck,  Cyzicus  192-205.  Janin,  Églises  centres  192- 
214.  -C.F. 


L 


LABARUM  (ká(3apov,  perhaps  derived  from  Celtic 
llafar ,  “eloquent,”  or  rather  laureum  [ vexillum ],  Iau- 
rel  standard),  Christian  military  standard  first  at- 
tested  by  Eusebios  of  Caesarea  (Eusebios,  VC  1.31) 
and  characterized  as  a  “cross-shaped  sign.”  This 
may  have  been  the  standard  devised  by  Constan- 
tine  I  prior  to  the  battle  of  the  Milvian  Bridge, 
as  ambiguously  described  by  Lactantius  (Lactant. 
De  mort.  pers.  44.4—5;  see  Barnes,  Constantine  & 
Eusebius  306,  n.146).  The  colossal  statue  of  Con- 
stantine  in  the  Basilica  of  Maxentius  may  have 
held  the  labarum  (Eusebios,  HE  9.9.10  and  VC 
1.40.2;  see  A.  Alföldi,  The  Conuersion  of  Constantine 
and  Pagan  Rome  [Oxford  1948]  42).  In  later  rep- 
resentations  the  labarum  was  generally  shown  as 
a  standard  with  christogram,  or,  as  held  by  Ho- 
norius  on  an  ivory  diptych  (Delbrüclt,  Consular- 
diptychen,  no.i),  with  an  inscription  alluding  to 
Constantine’s  victory. 

lit.  J.-J.  Hatt,  “La  vìsion  de  Constantin  au  sanctuaire 
de  Grand  et  l’origine  celtique  du  labarum,"  Latomus  9 
(1950)  427—36.  H.  Grégoire,  “Encore  l’etymologie  de 
‘labarum,’ ”  Byzantion  12  (1937)  277-81.  M.  Green,  J. 
Ferguson,  “Constantine,  Sun-Symbols  and  the  Labarum,” 
Durham  Unitersity  Joumal  80  (1987)  9-17.  -T.E.G.,  A.C. 

LABIS.  See  Spoons. 


LABOR  (rrópoç,  also  èp-yóyetpor)  was  ambiva- 
lently  viewed  by  the  Byz.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was 
considered  suffering  or  punishment  for  the  orig- 
inal  sin  of  their  ancestors;  on  the  other  hand, 
those  who  labored  were  blessed  by  Christ.  Two 
main  perceptions  of  labor  were  developed  in  Byz. 

1.  Labor  was  considered  an  ascetic  discipline, 
as  a  means  of  self-subjugation  and  as  a  path  to 
spiritual  enlightenment.  Monastic  communities — 
in  the  rules  of  Basil  the  Great  and  Theodore  of 
Stoudios,  in  monastic  typiha ,  in  hagiographical 
writings — praised  labor  from  this  viewpoint.  We 
can  question  whether  such  an  attitude  toward 
labor  was  actually  characteristic  of  monks — at  any 
rate,  criticism  of  monks  for  their  idleness  is  not 


infrequent  in  Byz.  literature  (e.g.,  Eustathios  of 
Thessalonike) — but  such  was  the  theoretical  view. 

2.  A  “rationalistic”  perception  was  elaborated 
by  such  writers  as  Michael  Choniates  and  Eusta- 
thios  of  Thessalonike.  For  Michael  Choniates,  la- 
bor  is  valuable  not  in  itself  but  for  its  results;  the 
beauty  is  in  creation  or  in  gain  but  not  in  the 
work  itself.  Eustathios  speaks  of  labor  as  the  nat- 
ural  condition  of  mankind,  satisfying  both  bodily 
and  spiritual  needs;  men  work  to  avoid  the  hun- 
ger  which  is  the  reward  of  idleness,  yet  this  same 
labor  is  pleasing  to  God.  St.  Philotheos  of  Opsi- 
kion,  he  stresses,  happily  worked  with  his  own 
hands  and  considered  “noble  toil”  as  a  worthy 
pursuit  for  man.  In  the  aristocratic  ideal  of  be- 
havior,  however,  there  was  a  place  for  war,  hunt- 
ing,  games,  and  cultural  pleasures,  but  not  for 
work. 

lit.  T.  Teoteoi,  “Le  travail  manuel  dans  les  typika  by- 
zantins  des  XIe-XIIIe  siècles,”  RESEE  17  (1979)  455-62. 
H.  Dörries,  “Mönchtum  und  Arbeit,”  Forschungen  mr  Kir- 
chengeschichte  und  zur  christlichen  Kunst  (Leipzig  1931)  17- 
39.  Spirilualilà  del  lavoro  nella  catechesi  dei  Padri  del  III— IV 
secolo,  ed.  S.  Felici  (Rome  1986).  A.  Quacquarelli,  Lavoro  e 
ascesi  nel  monachesimo  prebenedettino  del  IV  e  V  secoli  (Bari 
1982).  Kazhdan-Franklin,  Studies  162F  -A.K. 

LABOR  DISPUTES  can  be  divided  into  two  cat- 
egories:  (1)  broadly,  the  collective  actions  of  work- 
ers  as  a  pressure  group  and  (2)  in  a  narrower 
sense,  disagreements  between  an  employer  ( ergo - 
dotes )  and  his  contractors  ( ergolaboi ),  who  in  the 
ìoth  C.  were  equated  with  lechnìtai.  Examples  of 
pressure  groups  are  the  fabricenses  of  imperial 
factories  in  the  4th  C.  who  were  politically  very 
active  (L.C.  Ruggini,  SettStu  18  [1971]  163-76). 
In  later  centuries  the  workers  in  state  factories 
were  also  sometimes  used  as  a  political  force,  as 
when  imperial  weavers  helped  to  foil  the  usur- 
pation  of  the  houropalales  Leo  Phokas  in  971 
(Leo  Diac.  146.20-147.3). 

The  second  kind  of  labor  dispute  involved  ar- 
guments  over  the  quality  of  the  work  performed 
(the  worker  was  responsible  for  defects  caused  by 
his  incompetence  or  negligence),  work  stoppages 
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(contractors  had  to  pay  a  fine  for  the  suspension 
of  work),  poor  working  conditions,  and  esp.  wages. 
Since  a  portion  of  the  wages  could  be  advanced, 
some  contracts  (e.g.,  P.Grenf.  II,  87,  a.602)  re- 
quired  that  the  advance  payment  be  returned  with 
interest  if  the  workers  did  not  complete  the 
given  task.  Conflicts  were  to  be  resolved  through 
the  expertise  of  arbitrators  (Bk.  of  Eparch,  ch.22.2), 
but  in  case  of  a  deadlock  workers  used  strikes  as 
their  last  resort.  An  inscription  from  Sardis  of 
459  testifies  to  such  a  strike  of  construction  work- 
ers.  An  ìith-C.  historian  (Attal.  204.5-6)  men- 
tions  that  the  misthioi  in  Rhaidestos  demanded 
a  salary  increase  during  the  inflationary  period 
under  Michael  VII.  An  ordinance  by  Emp.  Zeno 
of  483  prohibited  contractors  and  workers  in 
Constantinople  from  organizing  a  boycott  of  an 
employer;  this  law  was  extended  by  Justinian  I  to 
the  provinces  in  531  and  later  included  in  the 
Basìliha',  the  ìoth-C.  Book  of  the  Eparch  also  pun- 
ishes  work  stoppages. 

lit.  M.Ja.  Sjuzjumov,  “Trudovye  konflíkty  v  Vizantii," 
VizOc  (Moscow  1971)  26-74.  W.H.  Buckler,  "Labour  Dis- 
putes  in  the  Province  of  Asia,”  in  Anatolian  Studies  Presented 
to  W.M.  Ramsay  (Manchester  1923)  27—50.  B.  Hemmerdin- 
ger,  “Marx  et  Engels  sur  une  grève  à  Constantinople,” 
Belfagor  27  (1972)  478-80.  -A.K. 

LACHANODRARON,  MICHAEL,  general;  died 
Markellai  20  July  792.  Appointed  strategos  of  the 
Thrakesion  theme  in  766/7  by  Constantine  V, 
Lachanodrakon  (A axavoòpáKtùv)  actively  sup- 
ported  Iconoclasm  and  esp.  persecuted  its  mo- 
nastic  opponents.  In  771,  “imitating  his  teacher” 
Constantine  (Theoph.  445.3—4),  he  summoned  to 
Ephesus  monks  and  nuns  from  his  theme  and 
threatened  to  blind  and  exile  those  who  refused 
to  marry,  In  772  he  confiscated  all  monastic  prop- 
erty  in  the  Thrakesion  and  gave  proceeds  from 
its  sale  to  Constantine,  punished  those  who  pos- 
sessed  relics,  and  ultimately  prohibited  anyone  in 
the  theme  from  being  tonsured.  Lachanodrakon 
was  a  talented  general.  In  778  he  commanded  a 
multi-theme  army  (including  the  troops  of  Tatza- 
tes)  that  invaded  Syria  and  besieged  Germani- 
keia,  although  Theophanes  the  Confessor  (Theoph. 
451.  ig— 20)  says  that  Lachanodrakon  was  bribed 
by  the  Arabs  to  withdraw.  In  780  he  ambushed 
an  Arab  army  in  the  Armeniakon  and  in  782 
destroyed  at  Darenos  in  the  Thrakesion  one-third 
of  the  army  of  Härün  al-Rashîd.  His  Iconoclastic 


sympathies  may  have  led  Irene  to  remove  him  as 
strategos  (Bury,  LRE  2:485).  Lachanodrakon  was 
a  close  adviser  to  Constantine  VI  and  in  Dec.  790 
helped  him  depose  Irene  by  securing  the  support 
of  the  Armeniakon  army.  As  a  magistros  (Theoph. 
468.1)  Lachanodrakon  died  at  the  battle  of  Mar- 
kellai  while  campaignìng  with  Constantine  against 
the  Bulgarians. 

lit.  Gero,  Constantine  V  125 f,  154.  -P.A.H. 


LACTANTIUS,  more  fully  Lucius  Caecilius  Fír- 
mianus  Lactantius,  Latin  Christian  writer  and 
teacher;  born  probably  in  Africa  ca.240,  died 
ca.325.  A  pupil  of  Arnobius,  Lactantius  was  ap- 
pointed  by  Diocletian  to  teach  rhetoric  at  Ni- 
komedeia.  Already  a  Christian  when  the  perse- 
cution  of  303  began,  he  lost  his  position,  leaving 
ca.305  to  spend  some  years  in  Gaul  or  Africa. 
When  very  old  he  was  asked  by  Constantine  to 
tutor  his  son  Crispus,  a  post  that  gave  Lactantius 
some  court  influence.  Of  his  two  most  important 
extant  works  th e  Divine  Institutes  seeks  to  persuade 
men  of  letters  of  the  moral  superiority  of  Chris- 
tianity;  it  is  the  earliest  systematic  account  of 
Christian  morality  in  Latin.  The  other,  On  the 
Deaths  of  the  Persecutors,  covers  the  period  from 
Nero  to  Galerius  and  Maximinus  Daia.  Its  ex- 
treme  celebration  of  divine  vengeance  is  new  to 
classical  literature,  while  its  combination  of  secular 
narrative  and  praise  of  God  is  reminiscent  of  2 
Maccabees  (J.  Rougé,  StP  12  [Berlin  1975]  135— 
43).  The  work,  chronologically  sound  and  some- 
times  citing  imperial  edicts  verbatim,  is  a  partic- 
ularly  important  source  for  the  period  303—13. 
Lactantius’s  essays,  The  Workmanship  of  God  and 
On  the  Wrath  of  God,  also  survive.  Perhaps  he  wrote 
the  poem  Phoenix.  Ten  books  of  letters  and  some 
possibly  pagan  pieces — Symposium,  Grammalicus,  and 
a  verse  account  of  his  trip  from  Africa  to  Niko- 
medeia — are  lost. 

ed.  Opera  omnia,  ed.  S.  Brandt,  G.  Laubmann,  3  vols.  in 
2  (Vienna  1890-97).  Minor  Works,  tr.  M.F.  McDonald 
(Washington,  D.C.,  1965).  Tr.  eadem,  The  Dwine  Institutes, 
books  1  —7  (Washington,  D.C.,  1964).  De  mortibus  persecuto- 
rum,  ed.  J.L.  Creed  (Oxford  1984),  with  Eng.  tr. 

lit.  M.  Perrin,  L’homme  antújue  et  chrétien:  L’anthrupologie 
de  Lactance,  250— 725  (Paris  1981).  R.M.  Ogilvie,  The  Library 
of  Lactantius  (Oxford  1978).  Laclance  et  son  temps,  eds.  J. 
Fontaine,  M.  Perrin  (Paris  1978).  O.P.  Nicholson,  “The 
Source  of  the  Dates  in  Lactantius’  Divine  Institutes,”  JThSl 
n.s.  36  (1985)  291-310.  -B.B. 
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LAGOUDERA,  in  the  Troodos  mountains  of  Cy- 
prus,  ;ite  of  the  Church  of  the  Panagia  tou  Ara- 
kos.  This  structure  of  three  bays,  a  central  dome, 
and  a  single  apse  follows  a  plan  common  among 
the  small  mountain  churches  of  the  island.  The 
pointed  arches  suggest  a  construction  date  in  the 
second  half  of  the  i2th  C.;  the  narthex  and  heavy 
protective  roof  are  not  part  of  the  original  struc- 
ture.  The  first  phase  of  the  fresco  decoration 
includes  a  Virgin  and  Child  and  two  registers  of 
frontal  bishops  in  the  apse  and  the  lower  frag- 
ments  of  a  figure  enthroned  between  angels  on 
the  south  wall  of  the  nave.  The  second  phase 
includes  the  rest  of  the  sanctuary  and  all  of  the 
nave  (the  group  on  the  south  wall  was  over- 
painted).  Dedicatory  inscriptions  indicate  that  the 
second  phase  was  completed  in  December  1192, 
through  the  patronage  of  Leo  tou  Authentou  (or 
tou  Authentos).  Leo’s  special  veneration  for  the 
Virgin  is  evident  not  only  in  the  dedicatory  verse 
accompanying  the  fresco  icon  of  the  Theotokos 
tou  Arakos,  but  also  in  the  emphasis  on  her  life 
in  the  decoration  of  the  nave.  On  the  basis  of  a 
fragmentary  inscription  and  stylistic  traits,  Win- 
field  identified  the  painter  of  the  second  phase  of 
decoration  as  Theodore  Apseudes.  These  frescoes 
exhibit  the  stylistic  characteristics  of  late  i2th-C. 
MONUMENTAL  PAINTING. 

lit.  D.  Winfield,  C.  Mango,  “The  Church  of  the  Panagia 
Arakos,  Lagoudera:  First  Preliminary  Report,”  DOP  23- 
24  (1969-70)  377-80.  Idem,  “Reports”  262-64.  A.H.S. 
Megaw,  “Background  Architecture  in  the  Lagoudera  Fres- 
coes,”  JÖB  21  (1972)  195—201.  D.  Winfield,  Panagia  tou 
Arakos,  Lagoudera  (Nicosia,  n.d.).  -A.j.W. 

LAITY  (pl.  \aÎKOí  from  laos,  people),  term  de- 
noting  the  nonclerical  element  of  the  Christian 
community,  in  contrast  to  its  clergy.  Unknown 
in  the  New  Testament,  the  term  was  used  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  in  the  3rd  C.  the  laity 
was  differentiated  not  only  from  the  clergy  but 
also  from  the  ordinary  faithful:  they  formed  an 
elite  of  males  married  only  once  who  were  allowed 
to  baptize  and  officiate  in  the  absence  of  clergy. 
When  the  monastic  movement  started,  the  monks 
were  at  first  considered  laymen.  Some  ministerial 
functions  (esp.  those  of  anagnostes)  were  as- 
signed  to  the  laity.  In  the  4th~5th  C.  the  distinc- 
tion  between  the  laity  and  clergy  became  sharper. 
First,  the  monks  formed  a  special  category  sepa- 
rate  from  the  laity ;  then  the  formal  rite  of  ordi- 


nation  drew  a  stronger  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  clergy  and  laymen:  the  latter  received  a  special 
place  in  church  and  were  prohibited  from  enter- 
ing  the  sanctuary;  they  were  forbidden  to  baptize 
and  discouraged  from  teaching.  Gradually,  all 
groups  of  Christians  except  the  clergy  and  monks 
were  subsumed  into  the  category  of  Iaity. 

The  differentiation  between  the  laity  and  clergy 
in  Byz.  remained  less  sharp  than  it  was  in  the 
West:  celibacy  was  a  requirement  only  for  the 
higher  clergy;  the  consecrated  wine  was  never 
forbidden  to  the  laity;  country  klerikoi  were  barely 
distinguishable  from  paroiroi  in  terms  of  their 
social  status.  The  church  prohibited  the  clergy 
from  performing  military  service  and  from  ful- 
filling  state  offices,  but  the  ban  was  often  ignored 
in  practice.  On  the  other  hand,  some  imperial 
dignitaries  held  ecclesiastical  offices,  while  lay- 
men,  as  charistikarioi  and  helores,  exercised  au- 
thority  over  ecclesiastical  institutions. 

lit.  A.  Faivre,  Les  laics  aux  origines  cU  l’Église  (Paris  1 984). 
G.  Tabancis,  Die  “ Laien ”  in  Kirche  und  Offentlichkeit  nach 
griechischen  Zeugen  des  4.  Jhs,  besonders  des  Johannes  Chryso- 
stomos  (Miinster  1977).  I.  de  la  Potterie,  “L’origine  et  le 
sens  primitif  du  mot  ‘laic,’  ”  Nouvelle  Revue  théologique  80 
(1958)840-53.  -A.P.,  A.K. 

LARAPENOS,  GEORGE,  writer  and  grammar- 
ian;  fl.  ca.  1 297-1310/1 1 ,  died  before  1315.  La- 
kapenos  (AaKam]vó<;)  was  probably  a  pupil  of 
Maximos  Planoudes  and  was  active  in  literary 
circles  in  Constantinople  under  Andronikos  II. 
About  20  of  his  letters  survive,  accompanied  by 
epimerisms  and  addressed  to  Andronikos  and  John 
Zarides,  Michael  Gabras,  and  the  physician  John 
Ahtouarios.  This  collection  was  preserved  in  a 
number  of  MSS  because  it  was  used  for  instruc- 
tional  purposes.  He  also  prepared  a  selection  of 
264  of  the  letters  of  Libanios,  and  wrote  gram- 
matical  notes  and  commentary  on  books  I  and  II 
of  the  Iliad  and  on  the  Encheiridion  of  Epictetus. 

ed.  Georgii  iMcapeni  Epistulae  X  priores  cum  epimerismis 
editae,  ed.  S.  Lindstam  (Uppsala  1910).  Idem,  Georgii  La- 
capeni  el  Andronici  Zaridae  epislulae  XXXII,  cum  epimerismis 
Lacapeni  (Göteborg  1924). 

lit.  S.I.  Rourouses,  “To  epistolarion  Georgiou  Laka- 
penou  kai  Andronikou  Zaridou,”  Athena  77  (1978—79)  291  — 
386.  Idem,  “Ho  aktouarios  Ioannes  Zacharias  paraleptes 
tes  episloles  I '  tou  Georgiou  Lakapenou,”  Alhena  78  (1980— 
82)  237—76.  PLP,  no.  14379.  -A.M.T. 

LAREDAIMON  (AaKsòaípt(ov),  ancient  name  ap- 
plied  by  Byz.  authors  to  both  the  region  of  La- 
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konia  (Lakonike)  in  the  southern  Peloponnesos 
and  to  its  capital,  ancient  Sparta  (A.  Basilikopou- 
lou-Ioannidou,  LakSp  4  (1979]  4—6).  The  exten- 
sive  expanse  of  Roman  Sparta  was  contracted  in 
late  antiquity  and  a  limited  area  (ca.  650  x  300 
m)  was  fortified;  the  foundations  of  three  churches 
of  this  period  have  been  found  (Ch.  Bouras.JÔB 
31.2  [1981]  62 1  f),  as  have  various  objects,  includ- 
ing  clay  lamps  of  the  6th  C.  (A.  Oikonomou,  LakSp 
9  [1988]  286-92).  The  Synekdemos  of  Hierokles 
(Hierokl.  647.8)  lists  Lakedaimon  as  the  “metropolis 
of  Lakonike.” 

The  Chronicle  of  Monemvasia  (ed.  Dujcev, 
12.95-96)  is  the  only  text  that  reports  that  the 
Lakones  (variant  Lakedaimonitai)  left  their  city 
under  pressure  of  the  Slavic  invasions  and  settled 
in  Sicily;  Nikephoros  I  rebuilt  the  polis  of  Lake- 
daimon  and  had  a  “mixed  population” — Thrake- 
sioi,  Armenians,  and  theenigmatic  Rapheroi  (ibid., 
22.196-99) — settle  there.  The  early  history  of  the 
bishopric  of  Lakedaimon  is  puzzling:  the  first 
known  bishop,  Hosios,  is  attested  in  458;  then,  in 
681,  when  the  city  was  supposedly  abandoned,  a 
bishop  “of  the  polis  of  Lakedaimonioi”  is  men- 
tioned  (Mansi  11:674^).  In  the  notitiae  the  bish- 
opric  of  “Lakedeon”  in  the  Peloponnesos  ( Notitiae 
CP  3.744)  appears  ca,8oo,  and  the  later  Synodikon 
of  Lakedaimon  begins  probably  ca.843  (R-  Jenkins, 
C.  Mango,  DOP  15  [1961]  236). 

The  vita  of  the  ìoth-C.  saint  Niron  ho  “Me- 
tanoeite,”  who  lived  in  Lakedaimon,  provides 
rich  information  about  the  city  and  its  environs, 
including  the  existence  of  a  Jewish  community 
and  pagan  Slavs;  it  is,  however,  not  certain  whether 
the  evidence  of  the  vita  can  be  taken  at  face  value. 
At  any  rate,  the  identification  of  a  church  exca- 
vated  in  Sparta  with  one  built  by  Nikon  is  prob- 
ably  incorrect  (P.  Vocotopoulos  in  Praktika  tou  A' 
Diethnous  synedriou  P eloponnesiakon  spoudon  [Ath- 
ens  1976]  273-85).  The  i2th-C.  geographer  al- 
Idrîsî  described  the  city  as  large  and  flourishing. 
A  new  bridge  in  the  kastron  of  Lakedaimon  is 
mentioned  in  an  inscription  of  1027  (D.  Zaky- 
thenos,  Helienika  15  [1957]  99.4-5).  a  bath  of  the 
nth— i2th  C.  has  been  excavated  in  Sparta  (Ch. 
Bouras,  ArchEph  [1982]  99—112),  and  coins  of 
Constantine  VII  and  polychrome  ceramics  have 
been  found  on  the  acropolis  (A.  Stauride,  Pelo- 
ponnesiaha  15  [1982—84]  186).  Lakedaimon  was 
elevated  to  the  status  of  metropolis  on  or  about  1 
Jan.  1083  (V.  Laurent,  REB  21  [1963]  136—39). 


In  the  early  1 3th  C.  the  Franks  took  Lakedai- 
mon,  apparently  without  any  difficulty,  and  it 
came  under  the  control  of  the  principality  of 
Achaia;  William  II  Villehardouin  spent  the  win- 
ter  of  1 248—49  there  and  in  1 249  began  construc- 
tion  of  the  castle  at  Mistra,  west  of  the  city. 
Lakedaimon  remained  the  urban  center  until  war- 
fare  beginning  in  1263  caused  the  inhabitants  to 
fìee  to  the  greater  safety  of  Mistra.  Lakonian 
frescoed  churches  include  St.  George  at  Longani- 
ko,  dated  1375  (A.  Orlandos,  EEBS  14  [1938] 
461-81 ),  and  St.  Nicholas  at  Agoriane,  built  ca.  1 300 
(M.  Emmanouel,  DChAE4  14  [1989]  107-50)  and 
painted  by  Kyriakos  Phrangopoulos  (as  attested 
by  an  inscription).  According  to  the  Chronicle  of 
the  Morea,  Lakedaimonia  was  a  large  town  with 
towers  and  a  good  city  wall.  Under  the  Franks 
there  was  a  Catholic  bishop,  last  attested  in  1278, 
when  he  was  forced  to  flee,  just  as  the  Orthodox 
bishop  of  Lakedaimon  moved  his  residence  to 
Mistra. 

lit.  Bon,  Péloponnèse  60,  68.  P.  Ch.  Doukas,  He  Sparte 
dia  mesou  ton  aionon  (New  York  1922)  433—599.  Laurent, 
Corpus  5.1:478-82,  624L  -T.E.G.,  N.P.S. 


LARHMIDS,  the  Arab  dynasty  that  flourished  in 
Hîra  on  the  lower  Euphrates  for  three  centuries 
before  the  rise  of  Islam.  Through  their  clientship 
to  Persia,  the  Lakhmids  became  involved  in  the 
Byz.-Persian  wars  and  in  those  of  the  various  Arab 
foederati  who  were  clients  of  Byz.  One  of  their 
4th-C.  kings,  Imru’  al-Qays,  went  over  to  Byz. 
and  was  installed  in  the  province  of  Arabia;  an- 
other,  al-Nucmân,  visited  St.  Symeon  the  Stylite 
the  Elder  in  Syria  ca.4 13—20.  His  son,  Mundhir, 
fought  against  Byz.  in  the  Persian  war  of  421—22. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  5th  C.  al-Nu‘män’s  oper- 
ations  against  Byz.  served  as  a  prelude  to  the 
Persian  war  (502-05)  of  Anastasios  I.  It  was  Ala- 
mundarus,  however,  who  posed  the  greatest  threat 
to  Byz.  for  some  50  years  (503-54);  ca.530  Justi- 
nian  I  centralized  federate  Ghassänid  power  in 
the  Orient  to  rival  him.  Alamundarus’s  successors 
sent  embassies  to  Justin  II  and  Tiberios  I  in  Con- 
stantinople.  Originally  pagans,  by  the  end  of  the 
6th  C.  the  Lakhmids  had  become  Nestorians.  The 
dynasty  ended  ca.6oo,  and  Hîra  fell  to  Muslim 
arms  in  633. 

lit.  G.  Rothstein,  Die  Dynastú  der  Lahmiden  in  al-Híra 
(Berlin  1899;  rp.  Hildesheim  1968).  J.C.  Trimingham, 
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Chrisùanity  among  the  Arabs  in  the  Pre-lslamic  Times  (London- 
New  York  1979)  188—202.  -I.A.Sh. 

lakonia.  See  Laredaimon. 

LAMB  OF  GOD.  Sheep  and  lambs  figure  among 
Christianity’s  earliest  symbols.  In  3rd-C.  funerary 
art,  they  represent  believers  or  believers’  souls: 
pastoral  images  of  Paradise  inherited  from  anti- 
quity  and  Christ’s  designation  of  his  followers  as 
sheep  together  served  to  make  sheep  a  wide- 
spread  image  of  the  Christian’s  desire  to  be  a 
lamb  in  Christ’s  celestial  fold.  Common  symbols 
by  the  4th  C.,  sheep  sometimes  act  out  biblical 
scenes  in  works  of  the  4th-6th  C.  Because  Christ 
himself  had  been  likened  by  John  the  Baptist  to 
the  sacrificial  “Lamb  of  God”  that  takes  away  the 
sins  of  the  world  (Jn  1:29)  and  was  the  Lamb  of 
the  Apocalypse  (Rev  14-21),  he,  too,  is  shown  as 
a  lamb  from  the  4th  C.  onward.  Signifying  the 
eternal  triumph  achieved  through  his  sacrifice, 
the  image  of  Christ  as  the  Lamb  of  God  is  first 
found  below  triumphal  scenes  like  the  Traditio 
legis  or  Christ  acclaimed  by  the  Apostles;  the 
Lamb  stands  on  the  mount  of  Paradise  flanked 
by  apostle-lambs,  forming  a  symbolic,  celestial 
counterpart  to  the  figural  scene  above.  Slightly 
later,  as  the  focus  of  larger  cycles,  the  Lamb  of 
God  appears  enclosed  in  the  wreath  of  eternal 
triumph.  In  Western  art  from  the  5Ẃ  C.  onward, 
Christ  as  lamb  is  incorporated  into  Apocalyptic 
imagery.  In  Byz.  art,  the  Lamb  of  God  is  rarer 
and  adheres  to  the  passage  in  John.  It  vanishes 
after  the  7th  C.,  presumably  because  the  council 
in  Trullo  explicitly  proscribed  it.  (See  also  Am- 
nos.) 

lit.  F.  van  der  Meer,  Maiestas  Domini:  Théophanies  de 
t’Apocatypse  dans  l’art  chrétien  (Vatican  1938)  29-174.  F. 
Gerke,  “Der  Ursprung  der  Lämmerallegorien  in  der  alt- 
christlichen  Plastik,"  ZNTW  33  (1934)  160-96.  -A.W.C. 

LAMBOUSA  TREASURE.  See  Cyprus  Trea- 

SURE. 

LAMIA  (A ápua),  ancient  city  in  southern  Thes- 
saly,  whose  name  still  survives  in  Constantine  VII 
Porphyrogennetos  (De  them.  2.42,  ed.  Pertusi,  p.88). 
Some  remains  of  the  late  antique  city  (a  basilica, 
coins,  and  an  inscription  of  the  4th  C.,  a  marble 
slab  of  the  7th  C.,  etc.)  were  found  on  the  acropo- 


lis  and  in  its  vicinity;  the  remains  of  city  walls  on 
the  acropolis  are  thought  to  be  Justinianic.  But 
already  at  that  time  Lamia  was  in  decline,  and  the 
Tabula  Peutingenana  does  not  mention  it.  The 
bishopric  of  Lamia,  suffragan  of  Larissa,  is  known 
from  431  onward. 

Occupied  by  the  Slavs,  Lamia  reappears  from 
the  9th  C.  under  the  name  of  Zetounion,  probably 
of  Slavic  origin  (from  iito,  “grain”:  Vasmer,  Slaven 
105).  Lamia-Zetounion  was  an  important  fortress 
guarding  the  approach  to  Thermopylai:  Basil  II 
chanced  to  observe  there  the  traces  of  a  bloody 
battle  between  Nikephoros  Ouranos  and  Samuel 
of  Bulgaria  (Skyl.  364.76—78).  In  the  i2th  C. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  counted  50  Jewish  familics 
in  Zetounion.  After  1204  the  Templars  tempo- 
rarily  held  the  city  and  rebuilt  its  ramparts.  By 
1259  it  was  again  in  Greek  hands,  but  in  1318  the 
city  was  seized  by  the  Catalans,  who  seem  to  have 
retained  it  until  1391.  The  Acciajuoli  dominated 
Zetounion  for  several  years,  but  Bayezid  I  de- 
molished  it  in  1394.  In  1403-26  the  Byz.  held  the 
fortress,  then  the  Turks  recaptured  it.  A  short 
chronicle  ( Kleinchroniken  1 :25i,  no.49)  says  that  in 
1444  Constantine  (XI)  Palaiologos  captured  Thebes 
and  attacked  Zetounion. 

lit.  TIB  1:2836  Abramea,  Thessalia  141-43.  -A.K. 

LAMPS.  Ceramic  lamps  of  essentially  ancient  type 
are  attested  in  considerable  number  from  the  4th 
to  7th  C.  These  were  generally  mold-made,  of 
oval  shape,  with  a  filling  hole  for  oil  in  the  center 
top  and  a  wick  hole  at  one  end  opposite  the 
handle.  The  surfaces  of  the  lamps  were  commonly 
decorated,  normally  with  simple  motifs,  but  oc- 
casionally  with  Christian  symbols  and  scenes: 
crosses,  Christograms,  David  and  Goliath,  or  Christ 
trampling  the  beasts  (Age  of  Spirit.,  nos.  352,  471). 
Until  the  7th  or  early  8th  C.  clay  lamps  repre- 
sented  the  inosl  coiiiiiion  lighiìng  ucvílc  (C. 
Mango,  JÖB  32.1  [1982]  254O  in  both  private 
houses  and  cemeteries,  where  they  have  been 
found  in  abundance.  Lamps  were  often  left  on 
to.mbs,  either  as  part  of  the  burial  ceremony  or 
as  votives  that  were  left  burning.  They  were  widely 
exported,  above  all  from  North  Africa  (A.  Enna- 
bli,  Lampes  chrétiennes  de  Tunisie  [Paris  1 976]).  Lamps 
from  Asia  Minor,  Attica,  Palestine,  and  Sicily  did 
not  travel  as  far,  but  all  were  imitated  by  local 
workshops;  molds,  too,  were  exported  and  also 
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Lamps.  Lamp  and  lampstand;  bronze,  6th  or  7th  C.  Be- 
naki  Museum,  Athens. 


made  from  imported  lamps.  In  addition  to  shapes, 
even  the  marks  of  foreign  potters  were  repro- 
duced  (K.S.  Garnett,  Hesperia  44  [1975]  173-206). 

In  the  8th  C.  the  ancient  tradition  of  lamp- 
making  died  out  and  lamps  of  a  different  type 
became  predominant.  These  were  either  hung  by 
a  cord  or  equipped  with  a  stand,  in  which  case 
the  lamp  was  a  simple  open  cup,  pinched  at  one 
end  for  the  wick,  placcd  on  a  ceramic  stand, 
usually  conical  or  cylindrical,  sometimes  with  a 
drip  cup  below;  these  lamps/lampstands  were  usu- 
ally  glazed. 

Glass  lamps  were  also  popular  but,  being  very 
fragile,  have  left  little  trace  in  the  archaeological 
record.  Lamps  of  bronze  and  silver  were  used  in 
wealthy  households  and  esp.  in  churches  (see 
Lighting,  Ecclesiastical). 

lit.  O.  Broneer,  Terracotta  Lamps  [Corinth  4.2]  (Cam- 
bridge,  Mass.,  1930)  122-26,  292-96.  J.  Perlzweig,  The 


Athenian  Agora,  7.  Lamps  of  the  Homan  Period,  First  to  Seventh 
Century  After  Chrisl  (Printeton  1961).  H.  WiIIiams,  The  Lamps 
[  =  Kenchreai  5]  (Leiden  1981).  N.  Poulou-Papadimitriou, 
“Lamps  paléochrétiennes  de  Samos,”  tìCH  1 10  (1986)  583- 
610.  -A.C.,  T.E.G. 

LAMPSAROS  (Aá/ii/ta/coç),  ancient  city  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Hei.lespont  facing  Kalli- 
Polis.  Constantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos  ( De  them. 
4.29,  ed.  Pertusi,  p.69)  names  it  among  the  no- 
table  poleis  of  Opsieion,  but  this  is  evidently 
anachronistic.  Lampsakos  was  a  bishopric  suffra- 
gan  to  Kyzikos  and  perhaps  an  emperor’s  epi- 
shepsis  (Schlumberger,  Sig.  198);  it  left  no  trace 
in  secular  history,  however,  until  the  1 3th  C., 
when  John  III  Vatatzes,  after  reconquering  this 
district  from  the  Latins,  constructed  a  harbor  in 
Lampsakos.  The  Latins  and  the  empire  of  Nicaea 
fought  over  the  city,  but  in  1235  John  III  firmly 
established  Greek  authority  there.  The  Turks 
seized  it,  but  in  1359  the  papal  legate  Peter  Thomas 
destroyed  the  fortress  of  Lampsakos  with  Vene- 
tian  and  Rhodian  galleys  and  Greek  assistance. 

A  Latin  survey  of  Lampsakos  composed  ín  1218- 
19  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  town,  the 
categories  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  taxes  they 
paid  to  their  Venetian  lords.  According  to  this 
survey  there  were  173  households  in  Lampsa- 
kos — 60  urban  and  1 13  peasant;  the  urban  house- 
holds  paid  only  24  percent  of  all  land  taxes;  in 
addition  they  probably  paid  taxes  for  mills,  salt 
pans,  boats,  and  fìshing  nets.  Nothing  is  known 
of  manufacturing  in  Lampsakos;  Islamic  sources 
testify  to  its  export  of  ceramics  (Vryonis,  Decline 
13,  n.6o). 

lit.  G.  Litavrin,  “Provincial’nyj  vizanlijskij  gorod  na 
rubeze  XI I — XI 1 1  vv.,”  VizVrem  37  (1976)  17—29.  Angold, 
Byz.  Govemment  1  ìo,  222L  Laurent,  Corpus  5.1:2556 

-A.K. 

LAMPSAROS  TREASURE,  dated  to  the  6th  or 

7th  C.  and  found  ca.  1847  at  Lampsaros  on  the 
Dardanelles.  Now  divided  among  museums  in 
Istanbul,  London,  and  Paris,  it  is  composed  of  25 
silver  objects  and  two  pieces  of  gold  jewelry.  The 
formation  of  this  treasure  of  domestic  silver  plate 
over  the  period  of  a  century  is  indicated  by  the 
six  objects  dated  by  silver  stamps:  a  lampstand 
(527—65)  similar  to  one  in  the  Mytilene  Trea- 
sure,  a  polykandelon  (577),  and  four  bowls  (613— 
30)  akin  to  the  set  in  the  Sutton  Hoo  Treasure. 
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The  bowls  bear  the  monogram  of  a  certain  Menas, 
probably  a  late  owner  of  the  treasure.  l'he  find 
included  silver  furniture  revetments  (table  rim 
and  stool,  the  latter  similar  to  one  in  the  Conce§ti 
Treasure),  a  large  niello-inlaid  plate  decorated 
with  a  personification  usually  said  by  scholars  to 
be  of  India  but  probably  that  of  Africa,  and  two 
sets  of  spoons:  one  with  names  of  the  Apostles 
and  another,  of  elegant  design,  with  quotations 
from  Vergil  inscribed  in  Latin  as  well  as  the  “Say- 
ings  of  the  Seven  Sages”  and  witticisms,  in  Greek. 

lit.  O.M.  Daiton,  Brilish  Museum:  A  Guide  lo  the  Early 
Christian  and  Byzantine  Antiquities2  (London  1921)  175.  A. 
de  Ridder,  Calalogue  sommaire  des  bijoux  anti</ues  (Paris  1924) 
nos.  2049-50.  -M.M.M. 


LAND  LEASE  (è'/tÔoo-iç),  agreement  by  which  a 
lessor  (a  private  individual,  an  institution,  or  the 
state),  usually  in  return  for  rent,  conveyed  im- 
movable  property  to  a  lessee.  H.  Comfort  col- 
lected  data  on  163  land  leases  from  Egypt  between 
425  and  658,  which  dealt  primarily  with  arable 
land.  Among  the  documents  that  indicate  condi- 
tions  of  the  lease,  60  are  of  limited  term,  25  at 
the  lessor’s  pleasure,  while  only  two  are  leases  for 
life.  Later  documents  on  land  lease  are  rare  (e.g., 
Xénoph.,  nos.  6  [a.  1303]  and  7  [a.1306]),  though 
three  examples  are  included  in  a  collection  of 
formularies  (Sathas,  MB  6:620—23).  The  usual 
terms  are  ehdoterìon  engraphon,  tes  ehdoseos  engra- 
phon,  or  ahtos  ekdoseos ;  the  term  ekdosis,  however, 
could  also  designate  a  donation,  as  in  Xerop., 
no.9A.66— 67  (a.  1270— 74),  that  reflects  a  confu- 
sion  between  a  long-term  lease  and  a  complete 
alienation  of  property.  The  Ecloga  13:1  estab- 
lished  that  a  land  lease,  whether  oral  or  written, 
could  not  exceed  29  years.  Byz.  law  preserved  the 
Justinianic  norms  allowing  the  cancellation  of  the 
land  lease  if  the  lessee  stopped  paying  rent  for 
two  years  (three  years  in  canon  law — I.  Ronidares, 
To  dihaton  tes  monasteriakes  penousias  [Athens  1979] 
199).  The  formularies  recommend  as  rent  for  a 
vineyard  1/2  the  wine  produced,  for  a  chora- 
phion  1/3  the  harvest,  and  for  a  garden  a  cash 
payment  at  the  end  of  each  six-month  period  plus 
a  weekly  payment  ( opsonia )  in  vegetables.  (See  also 
Misthosis.) 

lit.  H.  Comfort,  Studies  in  Late  Bymntine  Land-Leases 
(Haverford,  Pa.,  1 939)-  .1  -  Lefort  et  al.  in  Ivir.  1:1076  Ch. 
Malcezou,  “Ho  horos  metacherissi  stis  agrotikes  misthoseis 


tes  benetokratoumenes  Kretes,”  Byiantina  13.2  (1985 — 86) 
1135-47.  -M.B. 

LAND  ROUTES.  Both  Asia  Minor  and  the  Bal- 
kans  were  traversed  by  a  number  of  major  routes 
that  formed  a  communications  network  used  by 
the  army,  the  demosìos  dromos  (public  post),  trad- 
ers,  and  travelers.  Smaller  roads  led  to  the  major 
routes.  In  the  Balkans,  there  were  two  major 
routes,  one  from  Belgrade  to  Nis  (Naissos)  and 
then  either  through  Sofia  and  Philippopolis  to 
Constantinople  or  through  Skopje  to  Thessalo- 
nike.  The  other  major  route  was  the  Via  Egnatia, 
running  from  Dyrrachion  to  Ohrid  to  Thessalo- 
nike  and  eventually  to  Constantinople.  With  mi- 
nor  varìations,  these  were  the  routes  taken  by  the 
Crusaders.  According  to  al-lDRlsI,  it  took  six  days 
to  travel  from  Dyrrachion  to  Ohrid  and  seven 
days  from  Ohrid  to  Thessalonike.  In  the  toth  C., 
a  leisurely  journey  from  Thessalonike  to  Belgrade 
took  eight  days  {De  adm.  imp.  42.15—18). 

The  major  Asia  Minor  routes  ran  from  north- 
west  to  southeast,  while  secondary  roads  ran  from 
north  to  south.  The  most  important  military  road 
led  from  Nicaea  to  Malagina  to  Dorylaion  to  Sani- 
ana,  where  it  divided  into  three  branches,  even- 
tually  leading  to  Tarsos,  Nikopolis  and  Koloneia, 
Theodosioupolis,  and  Melitene.  The  second  tra- 
verse  road  went  from  Malagina  to  Dorylaion  to 
Ikonion  to  the  Cilician  Gates.  While  these  routes 
were  of  great  military  importance,  those  leading 
from  north  to  south  were  also  significant  for  travel 
and  commerce.  (See  also  Sea  Routes  and  Silk 
Route.) 

lit.  A.P.  Kazhdan,  “Iz  ekonomiceskoj  ìizni  Vizantii  xi- 
xii  vv.,”  VizOc  2  (1971)  174—76.  Vryonis,  Dedine  30-33. 
Hendy,  Economy  602- 1 3.  L.  Dillemann,  “La  Carte  Routière 
de  la  Cosmographie  de  Ravenne,"  BJb  175  (1975)  165-70. 
K.  Gagova,  “Pútna  sistema  v  Severna  Trakija  prez  XIII- 
XIV  v. ,”  JstPreg  39.1  (1983)  89-100.  P.  Schreiner,  “Städte 
und  Wegenetz  in  Moesien.  Dakien  und  Thrakien  nach  dem 
Zeugnis  des  Theophy)aktos  Simokates,”  in  Spätantike  und 
/rühbyiantinische  Kultur  Bulgariens  iwischen  Onent  und  Okzi- 
denl  (Vienna  1986)  25-35.  Xoder,  Lebensraum  62-75.  F- 
Hild,  Dus  byiantinische  Strassensystem  in  Kappadokien  (Vienna 
1977).  D.  Winfield,  “The  Northern  Routes  across  Anato- 
lia,”  Anatohan  Studies  27  (1977)  151-66.  -A.L. 

LANDSCAPE  AND  BUCOLIC  IMAGERY. 

Compared  to  those  of  Roman  wall  paintíngs  and 
floor  mosaics,  early  Byz.  landscapes  present 
fragmented  images  of  reality.  On  silver  plates  of 
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the  6th  and  7th  C.  the  countryside  is  divided  into 
discrete  planes,  while  the  Great  Palace  pave- 
ment  juxtaposes  pastoral  and  urban  scenes  with- 
out  division.  From  the  6th  C.  landscape  no  longer 
existed  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  the  context  for 
sacred  events;  thereafter  mountains  are  either 
terraced  massifs  or  series  of  coulisses,  and  rivers 
are  controlled  by  personifications  or  angels,  as  in 
the  Miracle  at  Chonai,  but  not  by  gravity.  Con- 
ventional  rocks  and  trees  serve  as  framing  devices, 
while  serried  ranks  of  improbable  plants  decorate 
rather  than  characterize  a  panorama.  In  the 
Menologion  of  Basil  II  identical  caves  represent 
the  grotto  of  the  Nativity  and  that  of  the  Seven 
Sleepers  of  Ephesus.  Even  in  such  secular  MSS 
as  the  pseudo-OppiAN  in  Venice,  a  quickly  drawn 
tree  and  a  serpentine  groundline  serve  to  indicate 
the  setting  of  a  hunt;  vegetation  tends  to  grow 
above  or  below  but  rarely  out  of  the  features  of 
a  landscape.  The  bucolic  miniatures  in  illustrated 
copies  of  the  homilies  of  John  of  Euboea  and 
Gregory  of  Nazianzos  likewise  subscribe  to  these 
formulae  and  lack  the  paradisiacal  connotations 
that  such  imagery  had  in  the  catacombs  or  on 
sarcophagi.  In  late  Byz.  monumental  and  minia- 
ture  painting,  mountains  become  more  precipi- 
tous  and  vegetation  even  more  unearthly.  Carry- 
ing  such  tendencies  to  the  extreme,  in  the 
Pantanassa  at  Mistra  the  human  presence  is 
dwarfed  by  Iandscapes,  just  as  in  ritual  and  do- 
mestic  settings  it  is  overwhelmed  by  fantastic  ar- 
chitecture. 

lit.  H.  Brandenburg,  “Überlegungen  zum  Ursprung 
der  frühchristlichen  Bildkunst,”  9  IntCongChrArch,  vol.  1 
(Vatican  1978)  331—60.  P  Angiolini  Martinelli,  “Realtà  e 
fantasia  negli  sfondi  paesistici  ed  architettonici  delle  argen- 
terie  pa!eobizantine  del  Museo  delI’Ermitage  di  Lenin- 
grado,"  CorsiRao  20  (1973)  49—62.  D.  Stutzinger,  “.  .  . 
anbiguis  fruiter  veri  falsique  figuris.  Maritime  Landschaf- 
ten  in  der  spätantiken  Runst, ”  JbAChr  30  (1987)  98-117. 

-A.C. 

LAND  SURVEY  ( yeu)8ai<xía ).  In  the  late  Roman 
period  the  measurement  ( metresis )  of  land  was  the 
basis  for  imperial  tax  assessment  and  for  the  de- 
termination  of  land  ownership  and  yield  capacity. 
Professional  geometrai,  chiefly  from  Egypt  whence 
comes  most  of  our  preserved  evidence,  are  abun- 
dantly  attested  in  papyri  and  ostraha  (e.g.,  SB  I 
5174.19  [dated  512]  and  SPP  III  83.2).  They 
sometimes  worked  at  public  expense  ( demosios  geo- 
metres)  and  in  tandem  with  the  tax  assessor  (grtos- 


ter:  P.Cair.  Pres.  8.3—4  [dated  323]);  customary 
payments  by  surveyors  to  the  tax  collector  (pa- 
garches)  are  also  attested  ( P.Ant .  II  96.4—5).  Sur- 
veyors  measured  with  the  same  type  of  rope 
(schoinion)  as  had  been  noticed  by  Herodotus 
(bk.2,  ch.6),  and  with  a  square  quadruple-plumb- 
bob  device,  an  example  of  which  survives  in  the 
London  Science  Museum  (O.A.W.  Dilke,  The  Ro- 
man  Land  Surueyors  [Newton  Abbot  1971]  49). 
They  apparently  worked  less  according  to  the 
theoretical  treatises  of  the  agrimensores  than  by 
rules  of  thumb  for  adding  up  measured  fractions 
of  an  area  to  give  a  total  area  (U.  Wilken,  Griech- 
ische  Ostraha  [ Munich  1899;  rp.  Amsterdam  1970] 
1:774-80).  Results  survive  in  two  papyrus  cadas- 
ters  from  the  4th  C.  and  one  from  the  6th  C. 
According  to  Justinianic  law  (Nou.Just.  128.4),  the 
measurements  (demosiai  apographai)  determined  the 
amount  of  tax  liability,  which  was  transferable 
with  the  land. 

The  Byz.  did  not  continue  to  use  the  Roman 
system  of  precise  measurement  of  land:  even 
though  Heron’s  treatise  on  geodesy  was  known  in 
Byz.,  the  work  of  John  Pediasimos  shows  how 
poorly  Heron  was  understood.  To  measure  the 
borders  of  an  allotment,  the  Byz.  used  either  a 
rope  ( schoinion )  made  of  hemp  or  a  halamos,  an 
instrument  of  reed  or  wood.  Neither  had  a  stan- 
dard  size:  the  schoinion  could  be  of  10  or  12 
orgyiai,  while  the  kalamos  varied  in  length  from 
6  to  14  imperial  spithamai.  The  application  of 
different  measures  depended  on  local  traditions 
and,  in  theory,  on  the  character  of  the  land  under 
survey  (arable  land,  vineyard,  etc.).  Lefort  calcu- 
lates,  on  the  basis  of  the  survey  of  Radolibos  in 
1103,  that  correct  estimates  of  the  area  of  allot- 
ments  occurred  in  only  16  percent  of  the  cases. 
Two  principal  methods  were  used  by  anagra- 
pheis.  In  the  first  system,  called  en  hatatomais,  the 
land  was  divided  into  a  series  of  smaller  parcels, 
each  of  approximately  regular  form.  The  sides  of 
each  were  calculated  in  schoinia,  and  the  result 
was  calculated  by  the  formula  (a  +  c)(b  +  d)/8 
where  a  and  c  are  upper  and  lower  boundaries, 
called  hephale  (head)  and  pous  (foot),  respectively, 
and  b  and  d  side  boundaries  (pleurai).  The  indi- 
vidual  results  were  then  totaled,  giving  the  area 
in  modioi.  Another  method  was  kata  to  hologyron, 
in  which  the  entire  length  of  the  boundary  was 
measured,  and  1/10  was  subtracted  from  the  total; 
the  remainder  was  divided  by  4,  and  the  quotient 
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multiplied  by  itself.  Lefort’s  observations  show 
that  only  square  parcels/allotments  could  be  mea- 
sured  correctly. 

ut.  Dölger,  Beiträge  83-87.  Schilbach,  Metrologie  233- 
48.  J.  Lefort,  “Le  cadastre  de  Radolibos  (1103),”  TM  8 
(1981)  269-313.  G.  Litavrin,  “Nalogovaja  politilca  Vizantii 
v  Bolgarii  v  1018—1185  gg.,”  VizVrem  10  (1956)  101—03. 

— A.K„  L.S.B.MacC. 

LANGUAGE.  The  later  Roman  Empire  was  a 
multilingual  society.  Latin  was  both  the  vernac- 
ular  and  the  official  language  in  the  West,  though 
pockets  of  non-Latin  speech  survived  in  the  Pyr- 
enees  and  elsewhere.  In  the  East  the  situation  was 
more  complex.  The  imperial  administration  and 
the  army  used  Latin.  Greek  was  the  vernacular 
tongue  in  most  regions  and  was,  in  general,  the 
language  of  culture  and  civic  administration.  In 
Syria-Palestine  and  Mesopotamia,  Syriac,  Ara- 
maic,  and  Arabic  were  widely  spoken,  and  in 
Egypt,  apart  from  Alexandria,  Coptic  (see  Coptic 
Language  and  Litf.rature)  was  spoken  by  most 
people.  On  the  fringes  of  the  empire  other  lan- 
guages  such  as  Armenian,  Arabic,  and  Berber 
were  spoken.  Bilingualism  was  common.  With  the 
Ioss  of  most  of  the  Western  Empire  to  Germanic 
states  in  the  5th  C.,  the  role  of  Latin  steadily 
diminished  in  the  East,  until  by  the  early  7th  C. 
Greek  had  replaced  ít  as  the  imperial  language. 
A  generation  later  the  Arab  conquests  removed 
most  of  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Coptic  speakers, 
and  eventually  the  Latin  speakers  of  North  Africa, 
from  Byz.  control  and  left  Greek  as  the  dominant 
language  in  all  domains  of  public  and  private  life. 
Byz.  society  was  never  monoglot,  however.  In 
Constantinople  and  other  cities  Latin,  Armenian, 
Georgian,  Syriac,  Slavonic,  and  Arabic  and,  in  the 
later  period,  Italian,  French,  and  other  western 
tongues  were  heard.  Armenia,  annexed  in  the 
loth-i  ìth  C.,  retained  its  own  language  (see  Lan- 
guac.es,  Non-Grefk). 

Byz.  Greek,  like  other  languages  of  high  cul- 
ture,  functioned  at  different  levels.  The  language 
spoken  by  all  classes  in  informal  situations,  and 
by  the  uneducated  majority  in  all  situations,  was, 
like  other  spoken  languages,  subject  to  slow  but 
continuous  change.  Many  of  the  patterns  of  Mod- 
ern  Greek  phonetics  and  phonology,  morphology, 
and  syntax  were  already  established  by  the  late 
6th  C.,  and  most  of  them  by  the  ìoth.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  official,  public,  or  written  com- 


munication,  including  literature,  was  in  an  ar- 
chaizing,  imitative,  and  fossilized  form  of  Greek, 
which  owed  its  prestige  to  its  classical  and  patristic 
models  and  was  maintained  by  a  highly  conserva- 
tive  educational  tradition.  In  principle  literary 
Greek  had  two  levels:  one  a  version  of  the  Koine 
Greek  of  the  Roman  Empire,  often  used  in  tech- 
nical  writing,  the  other  an  imitation,  successful  to 
varying  degrees,  of  either  the  language  of  Attic 
literature  of  the  gthAjth  C.  b.c.  or  of  the  Atticism 
of  rhetoricians  of  the  Second  Sorhistic  (the  two 
models  were  not  always  clearly  distinguished).  A 
recent  study  (1.  $evcenko,  JÖB  31.1  [1981]  289- 
312)  proposes  a  threefold  classification  of  Byz. 
literary  language.  Ability  to  use  archaizing  Greek, 
esp.  its  atticizing  variety,  was  a  mark  of  both 
intellectual  and  social  distinction.  Clearly  the  un- 
educated  only  partly  understood  much  of  this 
Byz.  literary  Greek,  often  because  of  the  content 
and  style  as  well  as  the  Iinguistic  form.  However, 
the  communication  gap  must  not  be  exaggerated. 
Vernacular  and  literary  Greek  were  varieties  of 
the  same  language,  not  different  languages. 

The  principal  changes  in  spoken  Greek  during 
late  antiquity  and  the  early  Middle  Ages  may  be 
divided  among  four  main  categories. 

1.  Phonetics  and  rhonology:  loss  of  many  dis- 
tinctions  between  vowel  phonemes  and  of  dis- 
tinctions  of  vowel  length;  development  of  voiced 
and  aspirate  plosives  into  voiced  and  unvoiced 
fricatives;  and  supersession  of  tonal  accent  by 
stress  accent.  In  addition  traditional  orthog- 
raphy,  which  ignored  these  changes,  became 
historic  rather  than  phonetic. 

2.  Morphology:  restructuring  of  consonant-stem 
noun  paradigms  as  vowel-stem  paradigms;  re- 
structuring  of  personal  pronouns;  fusion  of 
middle  and  passive  voices;  loss  of  the  optative 
mood  and  of  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  tenses; 
replacement  of  the  future  tense  by  periphrastic 
constructions;  some  restructuring  of  personal 
endings  of  verbs;  and  loss  of  the  dual  number 
in  nouns  and  verbs. 

3.  Syntax:  replacement  of  the  dependent  infini- 
tive  by  subordinate  clauses;  growth  of  parataxis 
as  an  alternative  to  subordination;  construction 
of  all  prepositions  with  the  accusative  case;  loss 
of  the  dative  case;  and  development  of  a  range 
of  compound  prepositions. 

4.  Yocabulary:  development  of  new  derivational 
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suffixes  and  obsolescence  of  many  in  earlier 
use;  proliferation  of  new  compound  nouns, 
adjectives,  and  verbs,  including  types  of  com- 
pound  infrequent  or  absent  in  earlier  Greek; 
loss  of  many  older  vocabulary  items;  adoption 
of  many  loanwords,  initially  from  Latin  and 
later  from  Italian  and  French  as  well  as  occa- 
sional  borrowings  from  Arabic,  Slavic,  etc. 

The  conservative  purpose  of  Byz.  language 
teaching  by  crammatiros  and  rhetor  emerges 
from  treatises  on  orthography  and  prosody,  from 
the  extensive  commentaries  on  the  Grammar  of 
Dionysios  Thrax,  from  the  eitmerisms  on  Homer 
and  on  the  Psalms,  and  from  prescriptive  lexika 
of  “Attic”  words,  as  well  as  from  the  critical  ob- 
servations  of  Byz.  writers.  Photios  in  his  Bibliotheca 
regularly  censured  writers  who  in  his  view  were 
insufhciently  “Attic.”  Constantine  VII  Porphyro- 
gennetos  criticized  a  work  on  court  ceremony 
because  the  writer’s  knowledge  of  Greek  was  in- 
adequate.  Patr.  Nicholas  IV  Mouzalon  sup- 
pressed  a  Life  of  St.  Paraskeve,  arguing  that  it 
was  written  “in  vulgar  language  by  some  peasant.” 
Symeon  Metaphrastes  organized  the  rewriting 
of  many  earlier  saints’  Lives  in  archaizing  lan- 
guage  for  liturgical  use.  Nikephoros  Choumnos 
proclaimed  imitation  of  ancient  models — among 
which  he  included  the  works  of  the  church  fa- 
thers — as  the  only  path  to  literary  excellence. 
Writers  who  used  a  less  than  rigorously  purist 
Greek  often  defended  their  choice  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  addressing  uneducated  readers, 
that  their  subject  was  not  sufhciently  elevated,  that 
their  work  was  for  private  use  or  that  they  them- 
selves  had  not  had  a  literary  education.  Examples 
are  Leontios  of  Neapolis  in  his  Life  of  St.  John 
Eleemon,  Constantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos  in 
hìs  De  administrando  imperio,  Theophanes  Chry- 
sobalantes  in  his  medical  encyclopedia,  Michael 
Psellos  in  his  introductory  treatises  in  15-syllable 
verse,  Kekaumenos  in  his  Strategihon,  Philip  Mon- 
Otropos  in  his  Dioptra,  and  John  Kananos  in  his 
narrative  of  the  siege  of  Constantinople  in  1422. 

From  the  ìjth  C.  educators  increasingly  em- 
phasized  the  importance  of  archaizing  and  imi- 
tative  Greek.  New  textbooks  and  commentaries 
on  classical  authors  and  new  prescriptive  lexika 
were  composed.  A  new  and  critical  interest  was 
displayed  in  the  liuguistic  and  literary  heritage  of 
ancient  Greece.  At  the  same  time,  however,  some 
earlier  literary  texts,  such  as  the  Mirror  of  Princes 


of  Agapetos  and  the  Histories  of  Anna  Komnene 
and  Niketas  Choniates  were  paraphrased  in  a 
level  of  language  closer  to  the  spoken  Greek  of 
the  period.  More  significantly,  for  the  first  time  a 
body  of  literature,  mostly  anonymous,  appeared 
in  a  language  which  eschewed  archaism  and  re- 
flected,  though  neither  faithfully  nor  systemati- 
cally,  the  speech  of  the  urban  society  of  the  em- 
pire.  lt  is  mostly  literature  of  entertainment — 
romances,  pseudohistory,  animal  allegories,  ani- 
mal  epics,  popular  moralizing  and  devotional 
works — and  is  almost  exc)usively  in  15-syllable 
political  verse,  for  which  no  classical  model 
existed.  All  serious  literature  and  most  prose  was 
the  preserve  of  the  archaizing  literary  tongue.  A 
reading — or  listening — public  that  no  longer  val- 
ued  archaism  must  have  existed,  however.  These 
two  apparently  contradictory  tendencies,  purism 
and  the  use  of  the  vernacular,  were  part  of  the 
reaction  of  Byz.  intellectuals  and  Byz.  society  to 
the  dismemberment,  impoverishment,  and  hu- 
miliation  of  the  empire  after  the  Fourth  Crusade. 
They  represent  a  new  emphasis  on  Hellenic  iden- 
tity  and  culture  in  the  face  of  the  growing  power 
of  Westerners  and  Turks  (see  Hellenism). 

Within  the  general  framework  of  Byz.  Greek 
diglossia,  professional  and  other  groups  had  their 
own  special  languages,  sometimes  marked  by  ex- 
tensive  lexical  borrowing  from  other  languages 
(see  Borrowing,  Linguistic;).  Thus,  long  after 
serious  knowledge  of  Latin  had  become  rare,  law- 
yers  used  many  fossilized  words  and  phrases  of 
legal  Latin.  Sailors  in  the  late  Byz.  period  evi- 
dently  took  over  many  Italian  maritime  terms  and 
so  laid  the  foundation  of  the  post-Byz.  lingua 
franca.  Medical  writers  of  the  1 4th —  i5th  C.  often 
interlarded  their  texts  with  Arabic  and  Persian 
loan  words,  thus  reflecting  the  growing  prestige 
of  Muslim  medicine.  Local  dialects  existed,  but 
little  is  known  about  them  in  the  Byz.  period. 

In  spite  of  the  obsession  with  linguistic  purism 
shown  by  teachers  and  writers  from  the  gth  C. 
onward,  inscriptions  in  churches  and  other  public 
places  and  on  the  personal  seals  of  lay  and  eccle- 
siastical  officials,  as  well  as  both  official  and  private 
documents,  often  display  gross  errors  of  orthog- 
raphy  and  grammar.  Atticism  was  the  concern  of 
men  of  letters.  Men  of  power  could  dispense  with 
it. 

lit.  R.  Browning,  Medieoal  and  Moderrt  Grcek 2  (New  York- 
Cambridge  1983).  P.S.  Coslas,  An  Outline  of  the  History  of 
the  Greek  Language,  wilh  Particular  Emphasis  on  the  Koine  and 
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the  Subsequent  Stages  (Chicago  1936).  Zilliacus,  Weltsprach. 
Dagron,  "Langue.”  C.  Fabricius,  “Der  sprachliche  Rlassi- 
zismus  der  griechischen  Kirchenväter,”  JbACh  10  (1967) 
187—99.  H.  Hunger,  “Stilstufen  in  der  Geschichtsschrei- 
bung  des  12.  Jahrhunderts,”  BS/EB  5  (1978)  139-70. 
Browning,  “Language.”  E.  Rriaras,  “Diglossie  des  derniers 
siècles  de  Byzance,”  13  CEB  (Oxford  1967)  283-99.  H. 
and  R.  Rahane,  RB  1:345-640.  G.  Matino,  Eingua  epuhblico 
nel  tardo  antico:  Ricerche  sul  greco  letlerario  dei  secoli  IV— VI 
(Naples  1986).  -R.B. 

LANGUAGES,  NON-GREER,  were  important  in 
the  polyethnic  late  Roman  Empire.  Latin  was  not 
only  spoken  throughout  the  western  Mediterra- 
nean  but  remained  the  language  of  bureaucracy 
in  Constantinople  until  the  6th  C.  and  of  the  army 
even  later.  Syriac,  Coptic,  Armenian,  and  Geor- 
gian  had  their  areas  of  indigenous  population, 
and  bilingualism  remained  a  common  phenome- 
non.  In  the  7th  C.,  when  the  Syriac-  and  Coptic- 
speaking  provinces  were  lost  to  the  Arabs,  and 
most  Latin-speaking  regions  in  the  West  passed 
from  Byz.  control,  the  use  of  Latin  in  administra- 
don  was  abandoned.  At  the  same  time  Slavic  set- 
tlers  occupied  most  of  the  northern  Balkans  and 
much  of  mainland  Greece.  The  Slavs  in  Greece 
were  largely  hellenized  by  the  ìoth  C.,  but  those 
further  north  retained  their  linguistic  separate- 
ness  even  after  these  regions  were  reincorporated 
in  the  empire.  Armenian  immigration  into  Asia 
Minor  and  Constantinople  became  massive  after 
the  Arab  conquest  of  Armenia  in  the  mid-7th  C. 
and  continued  for  centuries.  Yet  the  idea  of  the 
superiority  of  the  Greek  Ianguage  remained  dom- 
inant,  and  non-Greek  languages  were  often  treated 
as  barbaric.  Unlike  western  Europe,  however,  Byz. 
never  embraced  the  concept  of  an  exclusive  lan- 
guage. 

Literature  in  non-Greek  languages  was  written 
in  Byz.  territory,  and  the  Byz.  church  permitted 
the  use  of  Slavonic,  Georgian,  Syriac,  and  other 
tongues  in  the  Iiturgy.  Certain  ethnic  and  reli- 
gious  groups  (Jews,  Italians,  and  others)  lived 
dispersed  among  the  Greek  populace  but  retained 
their  languages  within  their  communities.  Knowl- 
edge  of  foreign  languages  by  educated  Greek 
speakers  was  more  common  in  frontier  zones, 
such  as  Cherson,  Thessalonike,  and  Antioch,  than 
in  Constantinople;  despite  the  boasting  of  John 
Tzetzes,  his  knowledge  of  Latin,  Persian  (Turk- 
ish),  Scythian  (perhaps  Cuman),  Alan,  Arabic, 
SIavic,  and  Hebrew  was  very  poor.  Some  revival 
of  the  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  is  evident 


from  the  1  ìth  C.  Latin  was  studied  in  law  schools 
and  by  diplomats.  Several  scholars  studied  and 
translated  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Persian,  and  pro- 
fessiona!  interpreters  participated  in  embassies 
and  in  the  receptions  of  foreign  potentates  at  the 
court  of  Constantinople.  (See  also  Translation: 
Other  Languages  into  Greek.) 

lit.  P.  Charanis,  Studies  in  the  Demography  of  the  Byz. 
F.mpire  (London  1972).  Mango .  Bytantium  13-31.  J.  Koder, 
Der  Lebensraum  der  Byiantiner  (Graz-Vienna-Cologne  1984) 
135-50.  Dagron,  “Langue.”  H.  and  R.  Kahane,  RB  1:227- 
640.  J.  Rramer.  Glossaria  bilinguia  in  papyris  et  membranis 
reperla  (Bonn  1983).  -R.B.,  A.K. 


LANX.  See  Plates,  Display. 


LAODIREIA  (AaodÍKeia),  name  of  two  cities  in 
the  eastern  Mediterranean  region,  one  in  Anato- 
lia,  the  other  on  the  coast  of  Syria. 

Laodiheia  in  Phrygia,  city  at  a  strategic  road 
junction  near  modern  Denizli  in  Turkey,  made 
capital  of  Phrygia  Pacatiana  in  the  early  461  C. 
Laodikeia  was  a  major  center  of  textile  production 
and  seat  of  a  council  in  380.  Inscríptions  and  a 
sparse  archaeological  record  suggest  continuity 
through  the  late  6th  C.  Laodikeia,  a  city  of  the 
Thrarf.sion  theme,  was  taken  by  the  Seljuks  after 
the  battle  of  Mantzikert  in  1071.  It  became  an 
important  frontier  post  after  its  recapture  by  the 
Byz.  in  1096  and  was  the  goal  of  frequent,  some- 
times  successful,  Turkish  attacks.  John  II  Kom- 
nenos  retook  it  in  1119  and  built  new  walls;  at 
the  time  of  the  Second  Crusade  in  1148  it  was 
isolated  in  territory  controlled  by  the  Turks  and 
administered  by  a  dowc.  When  Manuel  I  recap- 
tured  it  in  1 160,  the  city  was  not  densely  popu- 
lated  or  well  fortified,  but  spread  out  in  villages 
(Nik.Chon.  124.13-15).  The  Third  Crusade  of 
1 190  found  Laodikeia  surrounded  by  the  Turks; 
it  was  the  last  Byz.  outpost  on  the  road  east  or 
south.  Laodikeia  was  apparently  the  capital  of  the 
ephemeral  theme  of  Meander,  mentioned  in  1198 
and  1203.  In  1206  it  was  taken  by  Manuel  Mau- 
rozomes,  ally  of  the  Seljuk  sultan,  and  remained 
under  Turkish  control  until  1256,  when  it  was 
surrendered  to  Byz.,  which  held  it  only  a  few 
years.  Laodikeia  was  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis 
of  Phrygia  “Kapatiane”  (Byz.  form  of  Pacatiana). 

lit.  Ramsay,  Cities  1:15—25.  Foss,  “Twenty  Cities”  484. 

-C.F. 


Laodiheia  IN  Svria  (Ar.  al-Lädhiqîyah  [or 
Lattakia]),  seaport  in  northern  Syria;  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  (Amm.Marc.  14.8.8)  lists  Laodikeia, 
Apameia,  and  Seleukeia  as  the  most  prosperous 
cities  in  Syría.  It  was  famous  for  its  linen  industry, 
book  production,  and  the  skill  of  its  charioteers. 
Justinian  I  separated  Laodikeia  from  Syria  I  and 
made  it  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Theodo- 
rias.  Bishops  of  Laodikeia  are  known  from  the 
3rd  C.  onward;  by  the  5th  C.  it  was  an  autoce- 
phalous  metropolis,  but  even  after  Justinianic  re- 
form  it  remained  under  the  ecclesiastical  admin- 
istration  of  Antioch.  Prokopios  (Buildings  5.9.31) 
mentions  the  city’s  Church  of  John  the  Baptist, 
rebuilt  under  Justinian. 

Laodikeia  was  taken  ca.640  (?)  by  a  lieutenant 
of  Abû  ‘Ubayda  al-Jarrah,  sent  from  Emesa  (Don- 
ner,  Conquests  154).  The  inhabitants  had  to  pay  a 
fixed  tax  and  retained  their  church.  In  718/19  a 
Byz,  fleet  attacked  Laodikeia  and  burned  it.  Ni- 
kephoros  II  Phokas  seized  the  city  in  968.  Basii 
II  appointed  a  certain  “Karamaruk”  governor  of 
Laodikeia  in  980,  but  he  was  captured  by  the 
Muslims  and  beheaded  in  Cairo.  Michael  Bourtzes 
suppressed  a  Muslim  revolt  in  the  city.  At  the  end 
of  the  1  ìth  C.  the  Seljuks  occupied  Laodikeia,  but 
in  1098  it  fell  to  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  who 
delivered  it  to  Alexios  I  Romnenos  (Ljubarskij, 
VizVrem  23  [1963]  49O.  It  changed  hands  several 
times  thereafter;  in  the  treaty  of  Devol  (1108) 
Tancred  handed  over  Laodikeia  to  Byz. 
Throughout  the  i2th  C.  the  city  was  the  object  of 
contention  between  Crusaders  and  Muslims.  From 
1197  to  1275  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Franks  and  then  fell  under  Egyptian  rule. 

lit.  E.  Honigmann,  RE  12  (1925)  715—18.  N.  Elisséeff, 
El'1  5:589-93.  Laurent,  Corpus  5.2:381—84.  G.  Saadé,  “Ex- 
ploration  archéologique  de  Lattaquié,”  AnnArchSyr  26  (1976) 
9-36.  J.  Sauvaget,  “Le  plan  antique  de  Laodicée-sur-Mer,” 
in  Mémonal  J.  Sauuaget ,  vol.  1  (Damascus  1954)  101-45. 

-M.M.M. 

LAPARA  (Aánapa),  a  place  in  Cappadocia  (iden- 
tified  [in  TIB  2:224]  as  Lyrandos).  According  to 
Skylitzes  (Skyl.  319.89),  it  took  its  name  from  the 
Greek  word  “fertile”  (liparos).  Lapara  was  the  site 
of  a  battle  between  the  armies  of  Basil  II  and  the 
rebel  Bardas  Srleros  late  in  976.  When  Skleros 
revolted,  the  strategos  Sachakios  Brachamios  took 
his  side,  headed  toward  Lapara,  and  seized  it  in 
three  days.  (N.  Adontz  improperly  identified  this 


strategos  with  a  Sachakios  who  was  an  official  un- 
der  John  I  [ Études  i4gf].)  The  stratopedarches  Pe- 
ter,  eunuch  and  former  slave  of  a  Phokas  (cf. 
Guilland,  Institutions  1 ;  1 72f ),  besieged  Lapara,  and 
Skleros  also  moved  his  troops  there.  The  latter 
employed  a  ruse  to  win  victory:  he  pretended  to 
arrange  a  meal  for  his  army,  so  that  Phokas  also 
ordered  his  men  to  be  fed.  Unexpectedly  Skleros 
attacked,  routed  the  imperial  army  (Michael 
Bourtzes  was  the  first  to  retreat),  and  took  the 
adversary’s  camp.  Peter  fell  in  the  battle.  -A.K. 

LAPITHES,  GEORGE,  Cypriot  writer  and  op- 
ponent  of  Gregory  Palamas;  fl.  ca.  1340— 49.  La- 
pithes  (Aöttíötjç),  whose  name  was  said  to  derive 
from  the  river  Lapithos,  was  a  wealthy  property 
owner  who  used  some  of  his  personal  fortune  to 
ransom  Christian  prisoners  from  the  Turks.  He 
knew  Latin  and,  seeking  to  refute  Catholic  doc- 
trine,  engaged  in  theological  debate  at  the  court 
of  Hugues  IV  de  Lusignan  (Greg.  3:27—38).  He 
was  a  versatile  writer,  with  interests  in  astronomy, 
theology,  philosophy,  and  ethics.  Among  his  few 
works  that  have  survived  is  a  lengthy  poem  in 
political  verse  on  man’s  duty  toward  the  state, 
society,  and  his  family. 

Although  geographically  separated  from  the 
protagonists  in  the  Palamite  controversy,  Lapithes 
used  the  power  of  his  pen  to  support  Nikephoros 
Gregoras,  Gregory  Arindynos,  and  other  anti- 
Palamites.  He  also  corresponded  with  Barlaam 
of  Calabria,  to  whom  he  addressed  a  series  of 
philosophical  questions  or  aporiai  (R.E.  Sinkewicz, 
MedSt  43  [1981]  151-217). 

ed.  Poem — PG  149:1009-46. 

lit.  E.  Tsolakes,  “Ho  Georgios  Lapithes  kai  he  hesy- 
chastike  erida,”  Hellenika  18  (1964)  84-96.  A.  Hero,  Letters 
of  Gregory  Akindynos  (Washington,  D.C.,  1983)  376—87,  412- 
15.  PLP,  no. 14479.  Hunger,  Lìt.  2:119,  165.  Beck,  Kirche 
717,722.  -A.M.T. 

LARGESS  (ÁapyiTÍCüU  from  Lat.  largitio),  the  cer- 
emonial  distribution  of  gifts,  esp.  by  the  emperor. 
The  term  largitio  designated  every  kind  of  gen- 
erosity.  A  law  of  Constantine  I  of  321  (Cod.Just. 
V  16.24)  mentions  an  object  received  by  a  wife 
due  to  the  largitio  of  her  husband.  The  term  was 
expanded  to  imperial  philanthropy  in  general, 
and  a  special  department  of  largess  was  created 
under  the  comes  sacrarum  largitionum.  This 
department  dealt  with  the  distribution  of  coins 


among  the  populace,  and  special  coins  with  the 
legend  liberalitas  Augusti  (on  a  coin  of  Constantius 
II  and  one  of  Magnentius  the  legend  reads  largi- 
tio)  were  minted.  On  the  occasion  of  the  emperor’s 
succession  to  the  throne,  birthday,  or  triumph, 
the  emperor  or  his  officials  distributed  coins  (the 
ceremony  of  sparsio)  to  the  public;  sometimes  lar- 
gess  was  tossed  from  a  chariot  to  people  in  the 
streets  or  in  the  Hippodrome.  Special  silver  lar- 
gitio  dishes  might  also  be  handed  out  by  the 
emperor  on  special  occasions;  they  are  attested 
from  the  4th  to  7th  C.  At  the  new  year,  consuls 
distributed  synf.theiai  of  ivory  diptychs  and  sil- 
ver  vessels  containing  gold  solidi.  Gradually  the 
church  assumed  the  function  of  care  for  the  needy, 
although  some  traces  of  state  largess  remained: 
thus,  in  the  ìith  C.  Christopher  of  Mytilene 
(ed.  E.  Kurtz,  no. 30. 23— 26)  proclaims  that  the 
bronze  phalara  on  an  eparch’s  horse  reflect  the 
generosity  of  the  man  who  hands  out  bronze  and 
gold  among  the  poor.  Imperial  largess  was  con- 
fined  primarily  to  the  palace  and  its  officials,  how- 
ever;  the  patriarch,  clergy,  senate,  and  army  were 
granted  presents  at  coronations  and  other  feasts. 

Representation  in  Art.  Depictions  of  ceremo- 
nies  of  largitio  and  sparsio  have  a  long  tradition  in 
Roman  imperial  art  and  continued  to  be  used 
from  the  4th  to  6th  C.  On  the  Arch  of  Constan- 
tine  in  Rome,  in  one  of  the  contemporary  frieze 
scenes  facing  the  Forum  Romanum,  the  emperor 
is  shown  handing  out  coins  to  senators  assembled 
around  him.  The  people  receive  their  allotment 
from  government  officials.  There  are  also  two 
gold  solidi,  one  of  Constantius  II  (ca.355)  and  t-he 
other  of  Valentinian  I  (364),  that  represent  the 
sparsio:  the  emperor  riding  in  a  chariot  scatters 
coins  that  are  shown  falling  from  his  right  hand. 
Consular  distribution  of  largess  to  the  populace 
is  suggested  by  the  sacks  of  gold  coins  shown  on 
5th-C.  diptychs;  on  6th-C.  examples  slaves  pour 
such  sacks  into  the  arena  where  the  consular  games 
took  place.  Later  Byz.  art  does  not  depict  scenes 
of  public  largess  but  represents  the  emperors’ 
gifts  to  God,  that  is,  the  church.  On  two  mosaics 
in  Hagia  Sophia,  Constantinople,  for  example, 
the  emperors  Constantine  IX  Monomachos  and 
John  II  Romnenos  appear  holding  a  money  bag 
and  offering  it  to  Christ  and  the  Virgin,  respec- 
tively  (for  ill.,  see  John  II  Romnenos). 

lit.  W.  Ensslin,  RE  12  (1925)  8356  McCormick,  Etemal 
Yictory  228-30.  R.  Brìlliant,  Gesture  and  Rank  in  Roman  Art 


(New  Haven  1963)  170—73.  Dclbrück,  Consulardiptychen 
66-70.  ~  — A.R.,  I  K„  A.C. 

LARGITIO  DISHES,  SILVER,  type  of  object 
manufactured  by  or  for  the  state  for  distribution 
as  largess  by  the  ernperor  on  certain  state  occa- 
sions.  By  law,  at  imperial  accessions,  from  at  least 
360  until  527,  each  soldier  received  five  solidi 
and  one  pound  of  silver,  the  latter  being  in  the 
form  of  ingots  or  dishes,  both  of  which  could 
bear  imperial  silver  stamps.  Largitio  dishes  were 
decorated  with  the  name  and/or  image  of  the 
emperor  whose  accession,  anniversary,  or  victory 
was  being  celebrated.  Surviving  examples  include 
several  series  of  up  to  six  identical  plates  or  bowls 
made  for  Licinius  in  five  different  cities  (see  also 
Munich  Treasure)  as  well  as  various  dishes  is- 
sued  by  Constantius  II,  Valentinian  I,  and  Theo- 
dosios  I.  Among  the  two  bearing  the  image  of 
this  last  emperor  is  the  “Missorium”  (dated  388), 
now  in  Madrid,  which  is  thought  to  have  been 
made  in  Thessalonike.  While  no  imperial  largitio 
dishes  survive  from  the  5th— 6th  C.,  their  distri- 
bution — Iike  that  of  Medallions — continued,  as 

Largitio  Dishes,  Silver.  Missonum  of  Theodosios  I 
(388);  silver.  Real  Academia  de  la  Historia,  Madrid. 
Theodosios  is  shown  handing  a  codicil  to  an  official. 
To  the  emperor’s  right  sits  his  son  Valentinian  II,  to 
his  left  his  son  Arkadios. 
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is  witnessed  by  Corippus  (ed.  Av.  Cameron,  4. 105- 
12,  142— 47,  j86— 90)  in  connection  with  Justin 
II’s  consulship  of  566.  Silver  plates  celebrating 
the  consulships  of  Flavius  Eusebius  (347  or  359) 
and  Ardabur  Aspar  (434)  ( PLRE  1:308;  2:135; 
DACL  4.1,  hg.3784  [cols.  1189—90])  have  also 
been  found.  The  sizes  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
weights  of  the  David  Plates  correspond  to  those 
of  largitio  dishes,  and  they  may  have  been  distrib- 
uted  by  Herakleios  ca.630  to  celebrate  his  victory 
over  the  Persians  in  628. 

lit.  Baratte,  “Ateliers.”  Kent-Painter,  Wealth  20-25,  104— 
12.  R.  Deltnaire,  “Les  largesses  impériales  et  Iemission 
d’argenterie  du  IVe  au  VIe  siècle,”  in  Arg.  rom.  el  byz.  1 13- 
22.  -M.M.M. 

LARISSA  ( Aápurcra ),  administrative  and  ecclesi- 
astical  center  of  Thessaly,  located  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Peneios  River,  at  thejunction  of  major 
Thessalian  routes.  The  city  suffered  from  an  at- 
tack  by  the  Ostrogoths  at  the  end  of  the  5th  C. 
but  was  rebuilt  under  Justinian  I.  Constantine  VII 
Porphyrogennetos  ( De  them.  2.41,  ed.  Pertusi,  p.88) 
lists  Larissa  as  one  of  17  poleis  in  the  eparchia  of 
Thessaly;  in  the  8th— gth  C.  it  functioned  as  the 
metropolis  of  Hellas  ( Notitiae  CP  2.40).  In  the  loth 
C.  it  fell  victim  to  Bulgarian  attacks;  in  986  Samuel 
captured  Larissa  and  carried  away  to  Prespa  the 
relics  of  St.  Achilleios  (allegedly  the  first  bishop 
of  Larissa).  An  inscription  of  1006/7  mentions  the 
patrihios  Gregory,  slrategos  of  Macedonia  and  La- 
rissa;  G.  Litavrin  (in  Kek.  415)  thinks  that  Gre- 
gory  administered  Hellas  and  Macedonia,  whereas 
Oikonomides  ( Lisles  358)  relates  this  evidence  to 
another  Larissa,  a  tourma  of  Sebasteia  in  Cappa- 
docia.  Larissa  was  involved  in  the  rebellion  of 
1066;  in  1082/3  Bohemund  besieged  Larissa  but 
failed.  After  1204  Boniface  of  Montferrat  gave 
the  city  to  the  Lombards;  a  rebellion  there  in 
1209  was  quelled  by  Emp.  Henry  of  Constanti- 
nople.  After  1204  Larissa  was  seat  of  a  Latin 
archbishop,  but  by  1222  a  Greek,  Ralospites  by 
name,  was  elected  Orthodox  bishop;  Patr.  Manuel 
I  Sarantenos,  residing  in  Nicaea,  did  not  acknowl- 
edge  the  election  by  the  local  clergy.  In  the  ìgth 
C.  Larissa  belonged  to  the  despotate  of  Epiros, 
but  by  1393  it  had  fallen  to  the  Turks. 

Larissa  on  the  Peneios  should  be  distinguished 
from  Larissa  Kremaste  in  Phthiotis,  near  the  sea, 
which  became  an  episcopal  see  named  Gardikion. 
A  Byz.  castle  has  survived  on  the  ancient  acropo- 


lis;  nearby  is  Frankekklesia,  with  remains  of  a 
Latin  church  of  the  i3th  C.  (F.  Stählin,  RE  12 
[1925]  840—45).  (For  Larissa  in  Syria,  see  Shay- 
zar.) 

lit.  TIB  1 : 1 98 f .  Abramea,  Thessalia  191—95.  -A.K. 

LASRARIS  (AótTRaptç,  fem.  AacnsapLua),  a  fam- 
ily  name  known  from  the  mid-i  ìth  C.;  also  called 
Tzamantouros  (Pachym.,  ed.  Failler  1:91.21).  The 
most  probable  etymology  of  Laskaris  is  from  a 
Persian  word  meaning  “warrior”  (F.  Justi,  íran- 
isches  Namenbuch  [Marburg  1895;  rP-  Hildesheim 
1963]  183),  but  the  first  known  members  of  the 
Laskaris  family,  mentioned  in  the  will  of  Eusta- 
thios  Boilas  (1059),  were  simple  peasants.  In  1180 
Michael  Laskaris  was  one  of  the  most  influendal 
inhabitants  of  Thessalonike  (M.  Goudas,  EEBS  4 
[1927]  215,  no.8B.2);  another  Michael  Laskaris, 
perhaps  his  descendant,  conspired  in  1246  in 
Thessaloníke  against  Demetrios  Angelos  Dou- 
kas  (Akrop.  1:79.26).  The  connection  of  these 
individuals,  of  both  rural  and  urban  background, 
with  Theodore  I  Lasraris  is  unclear.  The  Las- 
karid  dynasty  reigned  from  1208  to  1258  over 
the  empire  of  Nicaea,  but  in  fact  John  III  Va- 
tatzes  was  Theodore  I’s  son-in-law,  not  a  direct 
heir.  Naturally,  Theodore  I’s  brothers  played  an 
important  role:  Constantine,  who  in  1204  was 
considered  a  candidate  for  the  throne,  probably 
perished  in  1211;  his  brothers  George,  Alexios, 
and  Isaac  were  granted  the  title  of  sebastohrator  (B. 
Ferjancic,  ZRVI  11  [1968]  171— 74).  Other  broth- 
ers,  Michael  and  Manuel,  exiled  by  John  III, 
regained  their  influence  at  the  court  of  Theodore 
II;  later  the  protosebastos  Manuel  was  imprisoned 
by  Michael  VIII  Palaiologos,  but  Michael  Laskaris 
retained  the  new  emperor’s  favor  and  even  re- 
ceived  the  nominal  title  of  megas  doux  (Guilland, 
Institutions  1:548).  In  1234  or  1249  a  certain  Con- 
stantine  Laskaris  was  doux  of  Thrakesion  (Ahr- 
weiler,  “Smyrne”  145). 

In  the  ì^th— i5th  C.  their  role  diminished,  al- 
though  Manuel  was  domestikos  of  the  Western  scho- 
lae  ca.  1320  and  Alexios  megas  hetaireiarches  in 
1369/70;  more  frequently  members  of  the  Las- 
karis  family  appear  as  local  governors,  imperial 
courtiers,  and  great  landowners.  Neither  their 
role  in  ecclesiastical  administration  nor  their  cul- 
tural  contribution  was  significant:  John  Pegonites 
Laskaris  was  a  composer  (see  Lasraris,  John); 
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GENEALOGY  OF  THE  LASKARIS  DYNASTY  OF  NICAEA 

unknown 


Constantine 

THEODORE I  LaSRARIS  George,  AJexios,  Isaac,  Michael  Manuel 

—  m.  (1)  Anna,  daughter  of  sebaslchator  sebastohator  sebastohator 

Alexios  III  ANGELOS 

—  m.  (2)  Philippa  of  Lesser  Armenia 
m.  (3)  Maria  of  Courtenay 

antine 

1 

Irene 

X  1  1 

Maria  Eudokia  son  Const 

m.  (1)  Andronikos  Palaiologos  m.  Béla  IV 

m.  (2)  JOHN  tll  VaTATZES,  who  of  Hungary 
m.  (2)  Anna-Constance 
of  Hohenstaufen 

Theodore  II  Laskaris  m.  Hclena 


Irene  m.  CONSTANTINE  TlCH  Maria  m.  NlKEPHOROS  I,  JOHN  IV  LaSRARIS 

despotes  of  Epiros 

Based  on  Grumel,  ChTonologie  365. 


the  writers  John  Ryndakenos  Laskaris  and  Con- 
stantine  Laskaris  were  acdve  in  Italy  in  the  second 
half  of  the  1 5th  C.  The  funerary  portrait  of  a  late 
member  of  the  family,  Manuel  Laskaris  Chatzikis, 
is  found  in  an  arcosolium  in  the  narthex  of  the 
Pantanassa  at  Mistra,  dated  by  inscription  to  1445. 
He  is  shown  full-length,  wearing  a  shiadion  (G. 
Millet,  Monuments  byzantins  de  Mistra  [Paris  1910] 
pl.  152.4;  idem,  BCH  23  [1899]  138-40,  no.XXXV). 
(See  genealogical  table;  see  also  Byzantium,  His- 
tory  of:  Empire  of  Nicaea.) 

lit.  PLP,  nos.  14487-556.  E.  Trapp,  “Downfall  and 
Survival  of  the  Laskaris  Family,”  Macedonian  Studies  1.2 
(New  Delhi  1983)  45—49.  -A.R.,  A.C. 

LASRARIS,  JOHN,  composer  and  musical  theo- 
rist;  fl.  Crete  first  half  1 5th  C.  Venetian  archives 
yield  some  biographical  details  about  Laskaris:  he 
was  born  possibly  in  Constantinople  and  trained 
there  as  a  singer,  but  moved  to  Crete  (probably 
between  1410  and  1420),  where  he  maintained  a 
school  and  taught  singing  to  young  boys.  Laskaris 
also  wrote  a  short  theoretical  treatise  entitied  The 
lnlerprelatìon  and  Parallage  of  the  Art  of  Music,  which 
discusses  the  Byz.  modal  system.  Although  he  was 
not  a  prolific  composer,  his  works  were  copied  in 
MSS  down  to  the  ìgth  C. 


lit.  M.  Velimirovic,  “Two  Composers  of  Byzaniine  Mu- 
sic:  John  Vatatzes  and  John  Laskaris,”  in  Aspects  of  Medteval 
and  Renaissance  Music:  A  Birthday  Offering  to  Gustave  Reese, 
ed.  J.  LaRue  (New  York  1966)  818—31.  C.J.  Bentas,  “The 
Treatise  on  Music  by  John  Laskaris,”  SEC  2  (1971)  21—27. 
PLP,  no.  14535.  -D.E.C. 

LAST  JUDGMENT  (/cpícrtç),  the  main  event  of 
the  Second  Parousia  or  Second  Coming  of  Christ. 
Although  Byz.  theology  emphasized  the  theosis 
(deification)  of  redeemed  man  rather  than  reward 
for  ethical  behavior,  it  elaborated — in  polemics 
against  Stoicism  and  Gnosticism  and  their  con- 
cept  of  self-salvation — the  idea  of  cosmic  judg- 
ment  at  the  end  of  time.  This  idea,  however, 
created  problems  of  correlation  with  individual 
judgment  after  death,  esp.  from  the  7th  C.  on- 
ward:  thus,  Andrew  of  Crete  (PC  97:12890) 
states  that  it  is  beyond  our  capacity  to  investigate 
the  status  of  the  soul  after  its  separation  from  the 
body. 

The  Last  Judgment  presupposes  the  resurrec- 
tion  of  all  men  in  their  body  and  their  reward  in 
accordance  with  their  sins  or  virtues:  those  who 
have  followed  the  divine  way  are  united  to  Cod 
in  their  adopted  sonship  and  will  dwell  in  Para- 
dise,  whereas  sinners  are  doomed  to  Hell.  Some 
Creek  authors  (Romanos  the  Melode,  Gregory 
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the  hagiographer  of  Basil  the  Younger)  de- 
picted  the  second  parnusm  as  a  dies  irae,  emphasiz- 
ing  the  punishment  and  the  suffering  of  sinners, 
whereas  others  expressed  the  expectation  that 
God’s  mercy  would  forgive  at  Ieast  some  of  our 
sins:  thus  Anastasios  of  Sinai  (PG  89:1112—16) 
believed  that  a  sincere  and  tearful  repentance  on 
the  deathbed  could  redeem  even  a  robber.  Gre- 
gory  of  Nazianzos  stressed  that  a  man  was  con- 
demned  not  by  an  external  authority  but  by  his 
own  sins  (PG  35:9440— 945A).  Christ  will  be  the 
judge  whose  terrifying  visage  will  urge  all  to  tell 
the  truth;  apostles  will  assist  hím;  the  judgment 
is  to  take  place  in  the  valley  of  Josaphat,  between 
the  Temple  and  the  Mount  of  01ives  in  Jerusalem. 
Manifold  portents  will  precede  the  judgment  and 
when  the  dead  are  resurrected  the  angelic  trum- 
pets  will  summon  them  to  the  tribunal.  Based  on 
the  heavenly  Iedgers,  the  deeds  of  each  person 
will  be  evaluated,  and  souls  will  be  weighed  on 
the  balance  scales.  Then  the  sheep  will  be  sepa- 
rated  from  the  goats,  and  the  righteous  will  enjoy 
eternal  bliss  while  sinners  are  condemned  to  eter- 
nal  suffering.  The  image  of  the  Lastjudgment  is 
evidently  derived  from  real  judiciary  proceedings; 
its  resemblance  to  public  trials  was  adduced,  for 
example,  by  John  Chrysostom  (PG  58:554.53). 

In  patristic  and  Byz.  literature  the  Last  Judg- 
ment  is  sometimes  represented  as  preceded  by 
the  psychomachia,  the  struggle  between  the  de- 
mons  and  angels  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased. 
According  to  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (PG  77: 1073C— 
1076A),  the  soul  passes  five  teloneia  (tollhouses) 
and  gives  account  for  its  sins  to  the  phorologoi  (tax- 
collectors),  that  is,  demons;  at  the  same  time, 
angels  are  supplicating  for  the  man’s  exemption 
from  trial  and  condemnation  (pseudo-Athanasios, 
PG  27:665^).  Accordingly,  Gregory  of  Nyssa  bur- 
ied  his  parents  next  to  the  tombs  of  the  Forty 
Martyrs,  hoping  that  these  saints  would  intervene 
with  God  on  their  behalf'  on  the  day  of  resurrec- 
tion  (PG  46:7846). 

The  artistic  representation  of  the  Second  Com- 
ing  and  the  Last  Judgment  was  considered  instru- 
mental  for  conversion,  since  it  prompted  in  view- 
ers  a  fear  of  eternal  damnation  (TheophCont  164.8— 
16).  A  variety  of  routes  and  dates  have  been 
proposed  for  the  development  of  this  iconogra- 
phy  in  art.  Its  evolution  was  essentially  complete 
by  the  1  ìth  C.,  when  it  appears  in  the  Paris  Frieze 
Gospel  (B.N.  gr.  74,  fol.  5 1  v)  as  well  as  in  mosaic 


and  fresco  decoration  (Panagia  ton  Chalkeon, 
Thessalonike). 

lit.  J.  Rivière,  DTC  8  (1925)  1765-1804.  P.  Adnès, 
DiclSpir  8  (1974)  1577—80.  Brenk,  Traditwn  und  Neuerung 
28-103.  D-  Stiernon,  “La  vision  d’Isaie  de  Nicomédie,” 
REB  35  (1977)  30—36.  B.  Guerguiev,  “Le  Jugement  dernier 
et  le  Triode  du  Carême,”  Cahiers  balkaniques  6  (1984)  281- 
88.  -G.P.,  A.C. 

LAST  SUPPER.  See  Lord’s  Supper. 


LÁSZLÓ  I,  also  known  as  Ladislas  (BAn6tcrAa)3os: 
in  Kinn.  9.24),  king  of  Hungary  (from  1077); 
Catholic  saint;  born  Poland  1046/7,  died  Nitra  29 
July  1095;  feastday  27  June.  Having  acquired 
military  laurels  as  a  duke  under  his  brother  King 
Géza  I,  László  was  elected  king  and  soon  there- 
after  had  to  deal  with  the  insurrection  of  his 
young  cousin,  Salamon.  The  latter  found  support 
first  in  Germany  and  then  with  the  Cumans;  de- 
feated  and  forced  to  resign,  Salamon  participated 
in  a  Pecheneg  expedition  against  Byz.  in  the  spring 
of  1087.  Lászió  fought  successfully  against  the 
Cumans  and  acquired  a  popular  image  that  was, 
in  many  aspects,  infiuenced  by  that  of  Byz.  mili- 
tary  saints.  His  annexation  of  old  Croatia  (down 
to  the  Adriatic  Coast)  in  1089,  after  the  death  of 
the  Croatian  king,  brought  László  into  contact 
with  Byz.  Dalmatia  was  temporarily  rescued  from 
Hungarian  expansion  because,  in  1091,  Alexios  I 
urged  the  Cumans  to  invade  Hungary,  so  that 
László  had  to  return  from  the  south.  In  that  same 
year  an  attack  of  the  Norman  fleet,  encouraged 
by  Alexios  I  and  under  the  command  of  Gottfried 
of  Melf,  occupied  Cetina  and  Krk  in  Dalmatia. 
Synods  held  under  László  strengthened  Roman 
observances  in  the  Hungarian  church.  Kinnamos 
mistakenly  speaks  of  Álmos  and  István  II  as  Lász- 
ló’s  sons — Almos  was  the  brother  and  lstván  the 
son  of  Kálmán  (Coloman),  László’s  nephew  and 
successor.  Kinnamos  also  relates  that  László’s 
daughter  Piroska  (Irene)  married  John  II  and 
praises  her  virtue.  She  was  regarded  as  the  foun- 
der  of  the  Pantorrator  monastery  in  Constan- 
tinople. 

lit.  T.  von  Bogyay,  J.  Bak,  G.  Silagi,  Die  heiligen  Könige 
(Graz-Vienna-Cologne  1976)  122-65.  Gy.  Moravcsik,  Snenl 
László  leánya  és  a  Bizánci  Panlorkralor-monostor  (Budapest 
1923).  I.  Rapitánffy,  “König  Ladislaus  und  Byzanz,”  in 
Homonoia  (Budapest  1979)  73-96.  -J  B.,  A.K. 
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LATERAN  SYNOD,  convened  by  Pope  Martin 
I  in  Rome’s  Lateran  Basilica  in  October  649  to 
denounce  Monotheletism.  The  synod’s  Latin  acts 
bear  the  signatures  of  106  bishops  who  con- 
demned  the  Ehthesis  and  the  Typos  of  Con- 
stans  II.  Riedinger  has  shown,  however,  that  the 
Latin  acts  were  translated  from  the  Greek  origi- 
nal.  This  suggests  the  acts  were  essentially  a  fraud 
prepared  in  Rome,  probabiy  in  the  circle  of  the 
Greek-speaking  pope  Theodore  I  (642—49)  and 
Maximos  the  Confessor;  the  Latin  acts  were 
presumably  presented  to  the  synod  for  ratification 
by  Theodore’s  successor  Martin  I  as  an  attack  on 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  and,  indirectly, 
Constans  II. 

ed.  R.  Riedinger,  ACO 2  1. 

lit.  R.  Riedinger,  “Die  Lateranakten  von  649 — ein  Werk 
der  Byzantiner  um  Maximos  Homologetes,”  Bywntina  13.1 
(i985)  517-34-  — M.McC. 

LATERCULUS.  See  Polemius  Silvius. 

LATIN  was  in  late  antiquity  the  language  of  the 
army,  law,  and  central  administration  throughout 
the  Roman  Empire  as  well  as  the  vernacular  in 
the  western  provinces  and  in  the  Balkans  north- 
west  of  a  line  running  from  the  Adriatic  near 
Dyrrachion  to  the  Danube  delta.  The  foundation 
of  Constantinople  as  the  new  capital  brought  many 
Latin  speakers  to  the  East  and  made  the  study  of 
Latin  for  a  time  an  attractive  alternative  to  a 
Greek  literary  education  and  a  path  to  an  official 
career.  Theodosios  II  established  public  profes- 
sorships  of  Latin  in  Constantinople.  Refugees  from 
Ostrogothic  Italy  and  Vandal  Africa  strengthened 
the  Latin  element  in  Constantinople  in  the  late 
5th  C.  The  grammarian  and  poet  Priscian,  the 
historian  Marcellinus  Comes,  and  the  poet  Cor- 
ippus  all  belong  to  this  Constandnopolitan  Latin- 
ity. 

As  the  Western  world  passed  out  of  Byz.  con- 
trol,  however,  knowledge  of  Latin  became  less 
relevant  and  rarer  in  the  East.  Though  the  Codf,x 
Justinianus  and  Digest  were  published  in  Latin, 
most  of  Justinian’s  Novels  are  in  Greek,  and 
Greek  translations  of  the  Codex  and  Digesta  were 
made  for  teaching  purposes  in  his  lifetime.  Hera- 
kleios  in  the  early  7th  C.  abandoned  Latin  for 
Greek  in  the  imperial  titulature.  Lawyers  pre- 
served  some  knowledge  of  Latin,  often  superficial. 


from  the  8th  to  ìith  C.,  and  Constantine  IX’s 
novel  establishing  a  law  school  in  Constantinople 
prescribes  the  teaching  of  Latin.  From  the  ìith 
C.  onward,  closer,  if  sometimes  hostile,  contact 
with  the  West  led  to  increasing  knowledge  of 
Latin  in  leading  Byz.  circles;  Romanos  III  spoke 
Latin  and  Psellos  claimed  some  knowledge  of  it. 
Still,  cultural  arrogance  usually  marked  Byz.  atti- 
tudes  to  the  West  and  its  language. 
v  The  Fourth  Crusade  and  the  division  of  the 
empire  between  Western  powers  strengthened 
Greek  antipathy  to  Western  culture.  A  few  intel- 
lectuals  and  statesmen,  however,  began  to  see  that 
Byz.  had  something  to  learn  from  the  West.  Maxi- 
mos  Planoudes  translated  works  of  Cicero,  Ovid, 
Augustine,  and  Boethius,  and  Demetrios  and  Pro- 
choros  Rydones  in  the  later  ì^th  C.  translated 
the  two  summae  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  Latin  in- 
scriptions  occur  widely  in  illuminated  MSS  of  the 
i3th  C.,  although  the  best  known  of  these  have 
been  linked  to  a  lectionary  of  1298  rather  than 
to  the  period  of  the  Latin  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople  as  previously  supposed.  Latin  incipits  of 
the  Gospels  appear  011  codices  held  by  Evan- 
gelists  depicted  in  a  number  of  i3th-C.  books 
(Chatzinicolaou-Paschou,  CBMG  2,  no.5).  Bilin- 
gual  Gospel  books  and  a  richly  illustrated  psalter 
(C.  Havice,  Jahrbuch  der  Berlìner  Museen  26  [1984] 
79-142)  are  also  preserved.  By  the  i5th  C.  some 
knowledge  of  Latin  was  common  in  Constanti- 
nople  and  widespread  in  regions  under  Western 
rule  such  as  Crete,  Cyprus,  Chios,  Attica,  and  the 
Ionian  islands,  but  religious  dissension  and  bitter 
historical  memories  precluded  deeper  under- 
standing  except  among  a  limited  group  of  Byz. 
intellectuals. 

lit.  Zilliacus,  Weltsprach.  Dagron,  “Langue.”  H.  and  R. 
Rahane,  RB  1:345—640.  Idem,  “Decline  and  Survival  of 
Western  Prestige  Languages.”  Language  55  (1979)  183-98. 
H.  Mihäescu,  La  langue  Latine  dans  le  sud-est  de  l’Europe 
IBucharest  1978I.  R.  Baldwin.  "I.atin  in  Ry7anriuni,”  in 
From  Late  Antiquity  to  F.arly  Byiantium  (Prague  1985)  237- 
4 1 .  -R.B.,  À.C. 

LATIN  CHURCH  IN  CONSTANTINOPLE.  See 

Dominicans;  Franciscans;  Latin  Empire; 
Thomas  Morosini. 

LATIN  EMPIRE,  name  conventionally  applied  to 
the  political  successor  of  the  Byz.  state  founded 
at  Constantinople  on  13  Apr.  1204  by  the  Latins 
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of  the  Fourth  Crusade;  it  lasted  until  25  July  1261. 
Contemporaries  called  it  Romania  or  Imperium 
Constantinopolitanum.  The  Latin  Empire  claimed 
sovereignty  over  all  former  Byz.  territory.  While 
it  sought  to  control  its  vassal  states  established  in 
Greece  (the  kingdom  of  Thessalonire,  the  prin- 
cipality  of  Achaia,  the  duchy  of  Athens),  it  rarely 
exercised  authority  outside  of  Bithynia  and  east- 
ern  Thrace. 

After  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  a  commit- 
tee  of  12  electors  (six  Venetian,  six  others)  chose 
as  emperor  Baldwin  of  Flanders;  when  he  van- 
ished  into  a  Bulgarian  prison  (1205),  his  brother 
Henry  of  Hainault  became  regent,  then  (once 
Baldwin’s  death  was  known)  emperor.  The  most 
capable  of  the  Latin  rulers,  Henry  secured  the 
allegiance  of  Thessalonike,  Athens,  and  Achaia 
and  conciliated  his  Greek  subjects.  Upon  his  death 
(1216),  the  barons  selected  Peter  of  Courtenay, 
husband  of  Henry’s  sister  Yolande,  but  Peter, 
captured  (1217)  by  Theodore  Romnenos  Doukas, 
perished  in  an  Epirote  prison.  Yolande  ruled  until 
her  death  in  1219.  She  was  eventually  succeeded 
by  her  son  Robert  of  Courtenay  (1221—28).  His 
successor  was  his  brother  Baldwin  II;  because 
Baldwin  was  too  young  to  rule,  John  of  Brienne 
became  emperor  (1231-37).  As  emperor,  Bald- 
win  II  (1240-61)  had  to  spend  much  of  his  time 
in  western  Europe  in  questof  assistance.  (See  table 
for  a  list  of  rulers  of  the  Latin  Empire.) 

The  Latin  Empire  retained  many  Byz.  institu- 
tions.  Wearing  purple  boots,  the  emperor  was 
crowned  in  Hagia  Sophia  according  to  a  modified 
Byz.  ritual.  He  bestowed  Latin  versions  of  Byz. 
titles,  such  as  cesar,  sevastocrator,  and  protovestiarius, 
along  with  Western  dignities  such  as  seneschal 
and  constable  (B.  Hendrickx,  Byzantina  9  [1977] 
187-217).  In  reality,  the  Latin  Empire  was  a  feu- 
dal  state.  Three  documents  formed  a  “constitu- 
tion,”  which  each  new  emperor  was  required  to 
uphold:  a  treaty  between  the  Venetian  and  non- 
Venetian  Crusaders  (Mar.  1 204)  that  provided  for 
election  of  a  Latin  emperor  and  division  of  the 
spoils;  the  Partitio  Romaniae  (Sept./Oct.  1204); 
and  a  treaty  (Oct.  1205)  that  regulated  the  Vene- 
tians’  relations  to  the  emperor.  A  council  of  Vene- 
tian  and  other  barons  had  an  effective  veto  over 
the  emperor’s  actions. 

To  succeed,  the  Latin  Empire  needed  to  rec- 
oncile  the  Greek  population  to  its  rule.  Constan- 
tinople  and  the  smaller  towns  were  for  the  most 


part  inhabited  by  Greeks,  who  initially  welcomed 
the  Crusaders.  A  few  Byz.  nobles  joined  the  Lat- 
ins:  briefiy,  Michael  I  Romnenos  Doukas,  before 
leaving  to  found  his  state  in  Epiros;  permanently, 
Theodore  Branas,  influenced  by  his  relationship 
with  Acnes  of  France.  Emp.  Henry  won  the 
affection  of  the  Greeks.  The  fairness  of  his  deci- 
sions  was  celebrated.  He  appointed  Branas  ruler 
of  Didymoteichon  and  Adrianople  and  tolerated 
Orthodoxy.  His  Greek  subjects  even  fought  for 
him  against  Byz.  armies.  Later  emperors  ignored 
the  Greeks;  Baldwin  II  vigorous)y  repudiated  the 
charge  of  having  any  Greek  members  in  his  coun- 
cil.  The  emperors  relied  on  their  Western  vas- 
sals — chiefly  French,  who  owed  military  service 
for  their  holdings — and  on  mercenaries. 

Within  the  Latin  Empire,  Venice  occupied  a 
special  position.  Although  entitled  to  extensive 
territories,  Venice  concentrated  its  rule  on  the 
islands  and  principal  ports.  A  substantial  portion 
of  Constantinople  belonged  to  Venice,  which  re- 
gained  all  the  rights  and  exemptions  it  had  en- 
joyed  under  Byz.  Thus,  the  Venetians  paid  no 
commercial  taxes,  although  those  who  held  fiefs 
were  obligated  to  the  usual  feudal  duties.  The 
Venetìans  were  governed  in  Constantinople  by  a 
podestà  and  council  who,  with  the  leading  barons, 
formed  the  emperor’s  council.  The  Venetians’ 
power  to  veto  imperial  actions  was  reinforced  by 
their  near-monopoly  of  commerce  and  their  con- 
trol  of  the  only  fleet  that  could  provide  naval 
support  for  the  Latin  emperors.  The  podestà  was 
closely  controlled  by  the  government  of  Venice. 

Under  the  preconquest  agreement  of  Mar.  1204, 
whichever  party,  Venetian  or  non-Venetian,  did 
not  gain  the  office  of  emperor  was  entitled  to 
choose  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Thus,  in 
1204  the  Venetians  designated  their  own  clerics 
to  form  a  cathedral  chapter  for  Hagia  Sophia;  the 
clerics  then  elected  Thomas  Morosini  as  patri- 
arch.  Pope  Innocent  III  presently  approved  this 
election  and  granted  papal  recognition  (previ- 
ously  denied)  to  Constantinople  as  a  patriarchate. 
He  and  his  successors  sought  to  loosen  Venetian 
control  over  the  church  in  the  Latin  Empire,  and 
until  1261  most  later  patriarchs  were  designated 
by  the  pope.  Although  the  higher  clergy  was  Latin, 
the  parish  priests  largely  remained  Greek.  Many 
refused  to  recognize  the  Latin  patriarch  but  turned 
to  the  Orthodox  patriarch  of  Constantinople  re- 
established  at  Nicaea.  The  Franciscans  and  Do- 
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MiNiCANS  won  some  converts  and  sponsored  some 
churcli  decoration,  notably  a  cycle  of  the  life  of 
St.  Francis  at  Ralenderhane  Camii. 

In  its  early  decades,  the  principal  foes  of  the 
Latin  Empire  were  to  its  west.  When  the  Bulgar- 
ian  Ralojan  offered  alliance  to  the  victorious 
Crusaders,  the  Latins  arrogantly  rejected  him. 
Ralojan  defeated  and  captured  Baldwin  I,  then 
killed  Boniface  of  Montferrat  in  battle.  Ralojan’s 
death  allowed  Emp.  Henry  to  maneuver  among 
the  rival  Bulgariari  claimants  Boril,  Slav,  and 
Strez;  Henry  married  his  illegitimate  daughter  to 
Slav  and  ca.  1213  or  1214  himself  married  a 
daughter  of  Boril.  The  Greek  rulers  of  Epiros 
were  usually  rivals,  sometimes  allies,  of  the  Latin 
Empire.  In  1224  Theodore  Romnenos  Doukas 
took  Thessalonike,  only  to  fall  victim  to  the  re- 
vived  Bulgaria  of  John  Asen  II.  The  latter  ap- 
propriated  most  of  the  Latin  Empire’s  European 
territories  and  boasted  in  an  inscription  at  Túr- 
novo  that  the  empire  survived  only  by  his  per- 
mission. 

Initially,  the  Crusaders  despised  the  Byz.  state 
re-created  at  Nicaea;  they  repeatedly  defeated 
Theodore  I  Laskaris.  But  after  John  Asen’s  death 
(1241),  John  III  Vatatzes  acquired  the  territory 
the  Bulgarians  had  taken  from  the  Latin  Empire; 
his  domains  enveloped  the  Latins  to  the  east  and 
west.  Only  transfusions  of  funds  from  western 
Europe,  papal  support,  and  the  Venetian  fleet 
preserved  Constantinople.  Unable  to  hire  suffi- 
cient  knights,  the  Latin  Empire  became  so  debi- 
litated  that  even  Pope  Innocent  IV  was  prepared 
to  accept  a  Byz.  recovery  of  Constantinople  if 
Vatatzes  would  acknowledge  papal  supremacy. 
When  in  July  1261  the  Venetian  fleet  departed 
for  an  expedition  in  the  Black  Sea,  the  army  of 
MrcHAEL  VIII  Palaiologos  was  admitted  to  Con- 
stantinople  by  the  citizens.  Constantinople  again 
became  the  Byz.  capital,  and  Baldwin  II  fled  to 
the  West,  where  the  empty  title  of  Latin  Emperor 
lingered  through  most  of  the  ì^th  C. 

lit.  A.  Carile,  Per  una  síoria  dell’  Impero  latino  di 
Coslantinopoli'2  (Bologna  1978).  J.  Longnon,  L'empire  latin  de 
Constantinople  el  la  principauté  de  Morée  (Paris  1949).  Ger- 
land,  Geschichte,  vol.  1.  B.  Hendrickx,  “I.es  institutions  de 
l’empire  Iatin  de  Constantinople  (1204-1261),”  Byzantina  6 
(1974)  85-154.  Idem,  “The  Main  Problems  of  the  History 
of  the  Latin  Empire  of  Constantinople  (1204—1261),”  RBPH 
52  (1974)  787-99.  Idem,  “Régestes  des  empereurs  Iatins 
de  Constantinople  (1204—1261/1272),"  Bymntina  14  (1988) 
7-221.  R.L.  Wolff,  Studies  in  the  Latin  Empire  of  Constanti- 
nople  (London  1976).  -C.M.B.,  A.C. 


Rulers  of  the  Latin  Empire 


Ruler 

Reign  Dates 

Baldwin  of  Flanders 

1204—1205 

Henry  of  Hainault 

1206-1216 

Peter  of  Courtenay 

1217  (-1219?) 

Yolande 

1217—1219 

Robert  of  Courtenay 

1221-1228 

John  of  Brienne 

1231-1237 

Baldwin  If 

1240—1261 

LATIN  PATRIARCHATE  OF  JERUSALEM,  es- 

tablished  by  the  Crusaders  in  1099  because  the 
Orthodox  patriarch  Symeon  11  had  fled.  Western- 
ers  regarded  the  patriarch  as  the  primate  of  the 
kingdom,  subject  to  the  pope’s  supervision,  rather 
than  as  an  independent  patriarch  in  the  Eastern 
tradition  (Y.  Katzir  in  Crusade  and  Settlemeni  [Car- 
diff  1985]  169—75).  A  line  of  Orthodox  patriarchs 
of  Jerusalem  continued  at  Constantinople.  Ortho- 
dox  monasteries,  notably  St.  Sabas,  survived  in 
Palestine.  By  ca.1164,  as  a  result  of  Manuel  I’s 
alliance  with  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  Ortho- 
dox  clerics  reappeared  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  beside  the  Latin  canons  (H.E.  Mayer, 
Bistümer,  Klöster  und  Stifte  im  Rönìgreich  Jerusalem 
[Stuttgart  1977]  4o6f).  That  they  outlasted  Man- 
uel’s  death  is  doubtful.  After  the  Third  Crusade, 
the  Latin  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  resided  at  Acre. 

lit.  H.E.  Mayer,  Probleme  des  lateinischen  Königreichs  Je- 
rusalem  (London  1983)  pt.VI  (1978),  188—92.  B.  Hamilton, 
The  Lalin  Church  in  the  Crusader  States  (London  1 980). 

-C.M.B. 


LATIN  RITE,  conventional  denomination  of  the 
religious  usages,  liturgical,  canonical,  monastic, 
etc.,  of  Llie  Ronian  CaLholic  cliuic'nes,  ful'iy  LaLÌn 
only  when  the  gradual  shift  from  Greek  to  Latin 
was  completed  in  Rome  in  the  second  half  of  the 
4th  C.  Rome  had  a  more  pluralistic  liturgical 
policy  than  the  Byz.  church,  and  there  were  sev- 
eral  Latin  rites  besides  the  Roman,  which  origi- 
nally  prevailed  only  in  the  area  around  Rome,  in 
southern  Italy,  and  the  islands  (Sicily,  Sardinia, 
Corsica).  The  rest  of  Italy  had  distinct  local  uses, 
not  only  in  metropolitan  sees  like  Milan  (the  Am- 
brosian  rite)  and  Aquileia  but  also  in  over  40  other 
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centers.  Roman  uses  gradually  came  to  predomi- 
nate  throughout  Europe  in  the  8th— gth  C.  under 
the  Carolingian  and  Ottonian  emperors. 

Within  the  territory  of  the  Byz.  Empire  the 
Latin  church  predominated  in  Byz.  Italy  (except 
for  the  very  south),  in  North  Africa  west  of  Cy- 
renaica  up  to  the  Arab  conquest,  and  in  Pannonia, 
Illyricum,  and  Thrace.  There  were  Latin  churches 
in  Constantinople  and  environs,  Latin  monaster- 
ies  in  Jerusalem,  even  an  Amalfitan  monastery  on 
Mt.  Athos.  The  Latin  rite  continued  in  peaceful 
coexistence  with  the  Byzantine  rite  until  the 
1  ith  C.,  when  the  Norman  descent  into  Byz.  Italy 
and  the  Crusades,  esp.  the  imposition  of  a  Latin 
Empire  and  church  at  Constantinople  in  1204— 
61,  made  the  Latin  rite  a  threat  to  the  Byz.  (C.A. 
Frazee,  BalkSt  19  [1978]  33-49).  But  even  in  times 
of  tension,  Latin  churches  had  usually  remained 
open  at  Constantinople  and  Catholics  and  Ortho- 
dox  were  admitted  to  communion  in  each  others’ 
churches  right  through  the  i2th  C.  Eastern  clergy 
in  Palestine,  Italy,  and  Cyprus  submitted  to  Latin 
jurisdiction,  and  Latin  priests  could  be  ordained 
by  Greek  bishops  even  after  1204  (PG  119:959— 
64). 

The  Byz.,  more  concerned  with  ritual  uniform- 
ity  than  the  W'esterners,  hrst  impugned  Armenian 
and  Roman  uses  at  the  council  in  Trullo:  for 
example,  Saturday  fasting  (par.  55 — Mansi  1 1:969 
AB).  The  dispute  over  the  filioque  arose  in  the 
gth  C.,  but  more  acrimonious  still  was  the  contro- 
versy  over  azymes  in  the  tíme  of  Patr.  Michael  I 
Reroularios.  Michael  induced  Bp.  Leo  of  Ohrid 
to  write  a  letter  to  Bp.  John  of  Trani  fiercely 
attacking  such  Latin  practices  as  Saturday  fasting, 
azymes,  and  not  singing  alleluia  in  Lent  ( RegPatr , 
fasc.  3,  no.862).  In  a  letter  to  Patr.  Peter  of  An- 
tioch,  Keroularios  expanded  the  list  of  accusa- 
tions:  the  Latins  shave,  they  eat  strangled  things, 
their  monks  eat  meat,  they  sing  the  Great  Dox- 
ology  wrongly,  they  add  the  filioque  to  the  Creed, 
they  allow  two  brothers  to  marry  two  sisters,  they 
put  salt  in  the  candidate’s  mouth  at  baptism,  they 
impose  clerical  celibacy,  their  bishops  wear  rings, 
etc.  (ibid.,  no.866).  To  all  this  one  can  add  the 
dispute  over  whether  salt  should  be  used  in  bak- 
ing  the  eucharistic  bread  (Latins  yes,  Byz.  no  [PG 
i2o:837BC;  126:2330,  236A;  155:265]).  The 
azyme  dispute  remained  alive  until  the  end  of 
Byz.,  providing  a  large  corpus  of  Byz.  polemical 
writings  (J.M.  Hanssens,  lnstitution.es  Liturgicae  de 


Ritibus  Orientalibus,  vol.  2  [Rome  1930]  141—56). 

In  the  1461  C.  a  new  dispute  arose,  over  whether 
the  formula  of  the  eucharistic  consecration  in  the 
anaphora  was  the  Words  of  Institution  (“This  is 
my  body,  this  is  my  blood”)  or  the  epiclesis. 
Though  a  far  graver  issue,  this  dispute  provoked 
much  less  polemical  writing  than  had  the  azyme 
controversy.  It  was  dealt  with  by  Mark  Eugenikos 
(PO  17:426-34),  Symeon  of  Thessalonike  (PG 
ìòb:TS‘S~4°)>  and»  most  masterfully  and  objec- 
tively,  by  Nicholas  Kabasilas  in  Explarmtion  of  the 
Dẃine  Liturgy,  chs.  29-31.  But  in  spite  of  the 
polemics,  contacts  between  the  two  rites  were  fre- 
quent,  and  Latins  studied,  translated,  and  even 
adopted  Byz.  liturgical  texts  for  their  own  use  (S. 
Gero,  GOrThR  23  [1978]  8if). 

Actually,  the  differences  between  the  rites  were 
more  those  of  language,  form,  and  ethos;  more 
of  ceremonial  and  its  mystagogic  interpretation 
than  of  substance.  Both  rites  had  Eucharist — but 
the  Latin  rite  anaphora  had  no  consecratory  epi- 
clesis  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  Latins  used 
azymes,  did  not  add  zeon  to  the  chalice,  from  the 
i2th  C.  refused  the  chalice  to  the  laity,  and  then 
gradually  abandoned  giving  communion  to  in- 
fants.  Both  rites  celebrated  the  other  sacra- 
me.n’TS — but  the  Latins  admitted  baptism  by  as- 
persion  and  pouring,  whereas  the  Byz.  required 
triple  immersion.  The  Latin  rite  also  separated 
confirmation  from  baptism,  did  not  marry  by 
crowning,  did  not  have  seven  priests  to  celebrate 
unction,  ordained  to  more  minor  orders,  etc. 
Both  had  the  full  cycle  of  hours,  but  the  Latin 
rite  office  had  a  monastic  stamp,  centered  on  the 
recitation  of  the  psalmody,  where  the  Byz.  hours 
had  received  a  massive  infusion  of  liturgical  po- 
etry  in  the  period  after  the  first  phase  of  Icono- . 
clasm.  The  Latin  rite  is  viewed  as  extremely  sober 
and  conservative  (cf.  E.  Bishop,  Liturgica  historica 
[Oxford  1918]  1-19);  the  Byz.  rite  underwent  far 
more  development  and  change.  Whereas  the  Byz. 
rite  had  undergone  theological  enrichment  as  a 
result  of  the  early  dogmatic  controversies  over  the 
divinity  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  and  had 
a  decided  Trinitarian  thrust  (L.  Gillet,  Queslions 
liturgiques  et  paroissiales  9  [1924]  81—90),  the  Latin 
rite  remained  more  Christological  in  its  orienta- 
tion. 

lit.  T.  Klauser,  A  Short  History  of  the  Western  Liturgy 
(London  1969).  C.  Vogel,  Medieoal  Liturgy  (Washington, 
D.C.,  1986).  -R.F.T. 
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LATINS  (A otTÎi>oi,  Latini).  Latini  was  a  term  orig- 
inally  describing  ethnic  origin  (the  inhabitants  of 
Latium)  that  was  adopted  by  Roman  law  to  des- 
ignate  certain  groups  of  people  with  restricted 
legal  rights;  thus  Junian  Latini  were  manumitted 
slaves  who  were  free  during  their  lifetime  but 
reverted  to  slavery  at  death,  so  that  their  property 
went  to  their  patrons  as  feculium.  Justinian  I 
abolìshed  the  status  of '  Latini  in  531  (A.  Steinwen- 
ter,  RE  12  [1925]  922). 

The  Greek  term  Latinos — in  a  different  mean- 
ing- — reappears  in  Byz.  sources  from  the  1  ìth  to 
i2th  C.;  absent  from  Theophanes  or  Skylitzes,  it 
is  found  frequently  in  Anna  Romnene,  John  Kin- 
namos,  and  Niketas  Choniates.  A  patriarchal  de- 
cision  of  July  1054  ( RegPatr ,  fasc.  3,  no.869)  nor- 
mally  uses  the  phrases  “Italian  language”  and 
“Italian  characters,”  and  only  in  a  section  trans- 
lated  from  Latin  does  the  term  Latinos  appear. 
Latinoi  became  a  generic  appellation  for  Western 
peoples.  The  introduction  of  the  term  in  Byz. 
Greek  reflects  a  new  Byz.  perception  of  the  unity 
of  the  Western  world  that  had  been  treated  in 
earlier  centuries  as  a  conglomeration  of  ethne, 
tribes,  each  having  its  place  within  the  empire. 
The  granting  of  Byz.  court  titles  (see  Dignities 
and  Titles)  to  foreign  princes  (Western,  Slavic, 
Caucasian,  etc.)  symbolized  this  worldview.  The 
assumption  of  the  imperial  title  by  Charlemagne 
in  800  signaled  the  first  crack  in  the  concept  of 
the  universal  Roman  Empire;  first  the  emperors 
of  the  Franks,  then  the  rulers  neighboring  the 
Byz.  (Germans,  Bulgarians)  came  to  rival  the  basi- 
leus ,  and  the  popes  asserted  their  primacy  over 
the  ECUMENICAL  PATRIARCH. 

Late  Roman  ideology  cherished  the  image  of  a 
united  Mediterranean,  even  though  an  eco- 
nomic  and  cultural  breach  began  to  develop  as 
early  as  the  4th  C.,  and  by  the  7th  C.  the  linguistic 
unity  was  totally  disrupted.  Contacts  between  East 
and  West  continued  in  the  fonn  of  embassies  and 
pilgrimage,  whereas  commercial,  literary,  and  ar- 
tistic  exchange  became  sporadic.  Only  in  a  few 
regions  (primarily  in  Italy)  did  the  two  cultures 
meet  on  a  regular  basis. 

In  the  nth  and  i2th  C.  the  interconnections 
between  Byz.  and  the  “Latin”  world  intensified. 
The  colonies  of  Italian  merchants  on  Byz.  soil 
became  sizable.  Eustathios  of  Thessalonike  counted 
60,000  Latins  in  Constantinople  (Eust.  Thess., 
Capture  34.2—3);  they  received  concessions  more 


significant  than  those  the  Rus’  had  enjoyed  in  the 
ìoth  C.  Western  mercenaries  occupied  an  im- 
portant  position  in  the  Byz.  army,  and  the  Nor- 
mans  (as  well  as  the  English  and  Germans)  re- 
placed  contingents  from  Rus’.  Matrimonial 
connections  between  the  Byz.  and  Latins  became 
more  frequent:  the  genealogical  tables  published 
by  Grumel  (Chronologie  363^,  although  incom- 
plete,  demonstrate  a  drastic  difference  between 
the  matrimonial  policy  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty 
(867—1056)  and  that  of  the  Romnenoi  (1081- 
1185).  In  the  first  table  only  two  foreign  mar- 
riages  are  recorded — with  a  Bulgarian  and  a  Kie- 
van  ruler.  The  second  table  has  15  foreign  mar- 
riages,  of  which  only  one  (the  earliest)  is  with  an 
eastern  princess  (from  the  Caucasus).  Ehe  others 
are  with  Latins:  six  with  nobles  from  the  Crusader 
states,  three  with  France  (and  Montferrat  and 
Montpellier;  the  two  marriages  of  Agnes  of  France 
are  counted  as  one),  three  from  Hungary,  one 
each  from  Germany  and  Austria.  Cultural  ex- 
change  also  became  regular,  esp.  in  the  sphere  of 
theology  that  contributed  so  much  to  the  defini- 
tion  of  “national”  identity.  Literary  interchange  is 
less  evident:  however,  the  epic  of  Digenes  Akri- 
tas  was  known  in  the  West,  and  the  mutual  influ- 
ence  of  Western  and  Byz.  erotic  romances  is 
plausible.  In  the  realm  of  art,  Byz.  impact  on  the 
West  intensified  from  the  ìoth  C.  on,  esp.  in  the 
period  of  the  Crusades  (see  Art  and  the  West). 

After  the  capture  of  Constantinople  in  1204  by 
the  Fourth  Crusade  (the  Norman  invasion  of  1185 
prepared  the  way),  the  era  of  a  peaceful,  if  un- 
stable,  balance  of  power  ended.  The  Latins  came 
to  be  viewed  as  oppressors  of  the  Byz.  From  the 
Latin  viewpoint,  Byz.,  which  in  the  1  2th  C.  had 
seemed  to  be  a  country  of  great  wealth,  was  per- 
ceived  from  the  i4th  C.  onward  as  impoverished 
and  unable  to  pay  its  debts.  Byz.  was  an  easy  prey 
for  bold  invaders  or  even  discontented  mercen- 
aries  such  as  the  Catalan  Grand  Company.  Tne 
divergency  in  religious  belief  and  practice,  focus- 
ing  more  and  more  on  questions  of  rite,  increased. 
A  modus  vivendi  with  the  Latins  could  not  be  reached 
despite  individual  attempts  to  relieve  tensions;  the 
cohabitation  of  Greeks  and  Latins  and  emergence 
of  mixed  population  groups  (e.g.,  gasmouloi)  in 
areas  such  as  the  Morea;  the  active  literary  inter- 
action  that  resulted  in  such  works  as  the  Chron- 
ICLE  OF  THE  MOREA,  the  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  TOCCO, 
and  Greek  chivalric  romances;  and  an  urgent 
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need  for  Western  military  assistance  against  the 
Ottoman  invasion. 

The  stereotype  of  the  Latins  as  it  was  estab- 
lished  by  1204  included  such  features  as  religious 
divergence  (esp.  with  regard  to  the  filioque  and 
azymes  but  also  differences  in  vestments  and  hair- 
cut  of  the  clergy,  fastdays,  etc.),  arrogance  and 
greed,  military  prowess,  and  disdain  for  literacy. 
A  few  Byz.,  however,  were  sufficiently  en- 
lightened  to  distinguish  the  “good”  Latins  from 
the  “bad”  ones,  and  in  the  i4th  C.  a  strong  current 
of  pro-Latin  sentiment  deveIoped  in  some  cultural 
circles  (e.g.,  around  the  Kydones  brothers). 

lit.  W.  Ohnsorge,  RB  1:126—69.  F.  Dölger,  Byzanz  und 
die  europäúche  Staalenwell  (Darmstadt  1964).  P.  Lamma, 
Oriente  e  Occidente  nell’alto  medioeuo  (Padua  1968).  Kazhdan- 
Epstein,  Change  167-96.  K.  Setton,  Europe  and  the  Levanl 
(London  1974),  pt.II  (1966),  388-430.  J.  Koder,  “Zum  Bild 
des  ‘Westens’  bei  den  Byzantinern  in  der  frühen  Komne- 
nenzeit,”  in  Deus  qui  mutat  tempora,  ed.  E.-D.  Hehl  et  al. 
(Sigmaringen  1987)  191-201.  -A.K. 


LATOMOU  MONASTERY.  See  Hosios  David. 


LATRINES  (sing.  âÿeÒpán').  The  building  of  la- 
trines,  together  with  the  installation  of  plumbing, 
such  as  sewers,  gutters,  and  water  pipes,  was  sub- 
jected  to  strict  regulations  that  were  introduced 
to  ensure  public  and  private  amenities.  The  leg- 
end  of  Arius  described  his  death  in  a  latrine  (A. 
Leroy-Molinghen,  Byiantion  38  [1968]  105—11), 
in  some  versions  in  a  public  toilet.  John  Moschos 
(PG  87.3:2897)  relates  that  the  archbishop  of 
Thessalonike,  Thalelaios,  also  died  in  a  latrine, 
and  his  partisans  found  him  with  his  head  down 
the  hole  (solen).  The  legend  of  the  buildingactivity 
in  Constantinople  of  the  architect  Euphratas 
portrayed  him  as  concerned  with  sewage  systems. 
According  to  a  vita  of  Constantine  I  ( AB  77  [1959] 
87.30—36),  a  system  of  sewers  was  built  in  Con- 
stantinople  through  which  was  channeled  “the 
waste  from  latrines  and  slaughterhouses.” 

Legal  texts  give  evidence  that  in  private  homes 
latrines  were  built  in  the  courtyard  and  each  was 
provided  with  drain  pipes  and  gutters.  Harmen- 
opoulos  in  the  Hexabiblos  (Harm.  2:4.78),  repeat- 
ingthe  building  regulations  ofJuuAN  of  Asralon 
(cf.  Ja.  Sjuzjumov,  ADSV  1  [ig6o]  3—34),  de- 
scribed  two  types  of  cesspool  (koprodocheion)\  one 
with  thick  stone  walls;  the  other  simply  dug  out 


of  the  earth.  The  first  type  had  to  be  at  least  3 
ells  (pecheis)  distant  from  a  neighbor’s  wall;  the 
second  no  less  than  6.5  ells.  Washing  facilities 
(christeria)  could  be  constructed  in  a  courtyard, 
provided  they  caused  no  harm  to  neighbors  (Harm. 
2.4.79).  In  crowded  apartment  houses  sanitary 
conditions  were  poorer.  The  law  (Harm.  2:4.71) 
forbade  throwing  human  waste  from  upper  floors, 
yet  John  Tzetzes,  who  was  living  on  the  second 
floor  of  a  three-story  building,  complained  that 
the  12  children  and  the  pigs  of  a  deacon  who 
lived  upstairs  “urinated  so  much  that  they  pro- 
duced  navigable  rivers”  (ep.  18,  p. 33. 5— 16).  For 
chamber  pots  the  Byz.  used  special  vessels  (amis, 
etc.)  made  of  clay,  glass,  and  even  silver  and  gold 
(Koukoules,  Bios  2.2:76).  Dreams  about  latrines 
occupy  an  important  place  in  the  Oneirokritikon  of 
Achmet  ben  Sirin  (pp.  30.11-28,  62.3-63.21): 
images  of  urinating  or  evacuating  one’s  bowels  in 
various  places  were  interpreted  as  portents  of 
good  or  bad  fortune. 

Archaeological  Evidence.  The  large  public  la- 
trines  of  Roman  and  late  Roman  date  continued 
in  use  until  the  6th— 7th  C.,  but  apparently  not 
beyond  (Scranton,  Architecture  68).  At  Corinth  a 
private  house  of  the  6th— 7th  C.  had  a  latrine 
located  immediately  off  the  main  room  (ibid.  19- 
21),  while  simple  unlined  pits,  probably  in  court- 
yards  or  behind  houses,  have  been  identified  as 
Byz.  latrines.  Latrines  are  frequently  found  in 
towers  and  under  stairs  of  fortifications,  and  elab- 
orate  arrangements  were  often  made  for  them  in 
Crusader  castles  (e.g.,  at  Saranda  Kolones  in 
Paphos). 

lit.  A.  Karpozilos,  “Peri  apopalon,  bothron  kai  hypo- 
nomon,”  in  He  kathemerine  zoe  slo  Byzaniio  (Athens  1989) 
335-52.  Koukoules,  Bios  4:309-1 1.  -Ap.K.,  A.K.,  T.E.G. 

LATROCINIUM.  See  Ephesus,  Councils  of: 
“Robber”  Council. 

LATROS  (Aárpoç),  anc.  Latmos,  monastic  center 
in  Caria,  northeast  of  Miletos.  lts  numerous  forts, 
fortified  monasteries,  and  hermits’  caves  were  lo- 
cated  on  islands  in  the  lake  of  Herakleia  (Bafa) 
and  immediately  to  the  east  on  the  slopes  of  Mt. 
Latros  (Be§parmak);  most  remain  anonymous.  The 
early  history  of  Latros  is  obscure.  According  to 
local  tradition,  Latros  was  settled  in  the  7th  C.  by 
monks  fleeing  the  Arab  invasion  of  the  Sinai.  The 
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hegoumenos  Isidore  attended  the  Second  Council 
of  Nicaea  in  787.  When  the  monk  Paul,  later 
called  Paul  of  Latros,  came  to  the  region  in  the 
early  ìoth  C.,  three  monasteries  already  existed 
there:  Rellibara,  the  Savior,  and  Rarya.  Paul 
founded  the  Stylos  (named  probably  in  honor  of 
the  apostle  Paul,  the  “pillar”  of  the  church),  which 
was  dedicated  to  the  Theotokos.  Leo  VI  granted 
the  monastery  a  proasteion  and  other  lands  (MM 
4:324.1 1-15).  A  fragment  of  the  Latros  cartulary 
containing  about  15  documents  from  987  to  the 
mid-i3th  C.  has  survived  (MM  4:290-329;  B. 
Pancenko,  1RA1K  9  [1904]  142-45).  These  acts 
deal  with  the  monastery’s  land  holdings;  especially 
important  is  the  case  of  the  peasants  of  the  village 
of  Sampson  (MM  4:290-95,  a.1217 — see  Reg  3, 
no.i6g3),  which  sheds  some  light  on  the  institu- 
tion  of  MORTE. 

In  the  1  ìth  C.  Christodoulos  of  Patmos  was 
hegoumenos  of  Stylos  as  well  as  protos  of  Latros’s 
monastic  confederation.  Latros  flourished  during 
the  empire  of  Nicaea;  in  1222,  11  monasteries 
were  under  the  authority  of  its  hathegoumenos  and 
ARC.HIMANDRITE  ( RegPatr ,  fasc.  4,  no.1231),  a  title 
disputed  between  the  superiors  of  Stylos  and  Kel- 
libara.  By  the  end  of  the  1361  C.,  however,  Latros 
was  in  decline  as  a  result  of  Turkish  encroach- 
ment;  Rellibara  with  only  nine  monks  was  merged 
with  Michael  V 1 1 1 ’s  new  foundation  of  St.  De- 
metrios  in  Constantinople.  By  the  i4th  C.  Latros 
disappears  from  the  sources. 

Restle  ( Wall  Painting  3,  pls.  542—43)  has  as- 
signed  a  mid-gth-C.  date  to  the  wall  paintings  in 
the  so-called  Pantokrator  Cave.  Painted  Gospel 
cycles  in  a  cave  chapel  at  Yediler — probably  to  be 
identifìed  with  Rellibara — and  in  the  Stylos  have 
been  variously  dated  in  the  1 1  th —  1 3th  C.  The 
Stylos  also  contains  scenes  of  the  funeral  of  Pauì 
and  other  scenes  from  the  saint’s  life. 

lit.  T.  Wiegand,  Der  Latmos  (Berlin  1913).  P.A.  Voko- 
topoulos,  "Latros,”  EEBS  35  (1966-67)  69-106.  [anin, 
Églises  centres  216-40,  441-54.  Restle,  Ẃall  Painting  1:78- 
81;  3,  figs.  542-51.  G.  Schiemenz,  "Die  Malereien  der 
Paulus-Höhle  auf  dem  Latmos,”  Pantheon  29  (iq7t)  46- 
53.  — A.M.T.,  A.J.W, 

LAUGHTER  (-yéAcoç)  was  defined  by  Meletios 
the  Monk  (PG  64:1 137B)  as  “agitated  movement 
of  the  facial  muscles  or  a  broadening  of  [the  same] 
muscles  caused  by  the  motion  of  internal  organs.” 
While  antiquity  accepted  laughter  as  a  positive 


f.motion  and  considered  it  a  proper  quality  of 
Homeric  gods,  the  church  fathers,  esp.  Jerome 
and  Basil  the  Great,  rejected  laughter.  Laugh- 
ter,  for  Jerome,  was  a  sign  of  ungodliness  and 
would  be  punished  on  the  Day  of  Judgment. 
According  to  Basil  (PG  31:9610),  it  was  incom- 
patible  with  a  Christian  vocation — Christ,  he  said, 
never  laughed.  More  tolerant  of  laughter  was 
John  Chrysostom,  who  distinguished  between 
permissible  and  excessive  laughter.  Monastic  com- 
munities  were  particularly  hostile  to  laughter.  The 
church  fathers,  however,  accepted  laughter  as  an 
expression  of  spiritual  joy  and  as  derision  of  the 
pagan  world  and  of  mundane  objects. 

Despite  all  these  invectives  against  laughter  by 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  the  Byz.  enjoyed 
a  good  laugh  at  their  banquets  (with  professional 
mimes  as  entertainers)  and  elaborated  such  genres 
of  humor  as  satire,  parody,  and  puns.  They 
believed  that  laughter  possessed  magic  power;  for 
example,  late  Byz.  vernacular  literature  depicted 
the  dance  of  laughter  as  a  magical  means  against 
death.  T'honias  Magistros  includes  the  expression 
“broad  laughter”  (i.e.,  not  thundering)  in  his  Lex- 
icon  ( Ecloga  vocum  atticarum  [Hildesheim— New  York 
1970]  293.4). 

lit.  N.  Adkin,  “The  Fathers  on  Laughter,”  Orpheus  6 
(1985)  149-52.  F.  Dölger,  “I^ichen  wider  den  Tod,”  Pisci- 
culi  (Münster  in  Westfalen  1939)  80—85.  -A.K. 

LAUSIAC  HISTORY.  See  Palladios. 


LAUSIAROS  (AautriaRÓç),  a  hall  ( triklinos )  in  the 
Great  Palace  constructed  under  Justinian  II.  It 
was  located  near  the  Trirlinos  of  Justinian  and 
the  Chrysotrihlinos  and  was  connected  by  a 
bronze  gate  with  the  kitchen,  situated  probably 
under  the  private  chambers  of  the  emperor.  The 
arisleterion ,  the  einperor's  private  dining  room, 
was  also  located  nearby.  The  connection  of  the 
Lausiakos  with  the  banquet-kitchen  area  suggests 
that  the  oikeiakoi  of  Lausiakos  were  invo!ved  in 
the  organization  of  banquets.  The  Lausiakos  played 
a  role  in  the  palace  ceremonies  as  a  place  through 
which  various  processions  passed.  Some  emperors 
(Leo  V,  Theophilos)  used  it  for  administrative 
meetings  and  theological  discussions.  Manuel  I  is 
said  to  have  restored  and  adorned  the  Lausiakos. 
lit.  Guilland,  Topographie  1:154-60. 


-A.K. 
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LAVRA  (Aaẃpa),  a  type  of  monastery.  The  word 
originaliy  meant  a  narrow  lane  or  an  alley  in  a 
city  (Athanasios  of  Alexandria,  PG  25:764!$);  Eu- 
stathios  of  Thessalonike,  who  was  often  critical  of 
monasticism,  adds  that  the  word  spodesilaura  (lit. 
“streetwalker”)  meant  a  whore  (Kazhdan-Frank- 
lin,  Studies  152).  Evagrios  Scholastiros  ( HE  1:21, 
ed.  Bidez-Parmentier,  29.24—25)  defines  a  lavra 
as  a  monastery  in  which  everyday  life  ( diaita )  is 
individual,  but  social  life  (politeia)  is  directed  to 
the  common  purpose  of  loving  God. 

In  a  lavra  a  group  of  dispersed  monastic  cells 
(hellia)  was  associated  with  a  central  complex 
containing  a  church,  refectory,  common  hall,  and 
various  outbuildings  (storerooms,  stables,  bakery). 
The  monks  lived  as  solitaries  during  the  week, 
occupied  with  prayer  and  manual  labor,  but  owed 
obedience  to  a  hegoumenos  and  assembled  on  week- 
ends  at  the  lavra  to  attend  services  together  and 
to  obtain  food  and  materials  for  their  handwork. 
A  lavra  thus  represented  a  compromise  between 
eremitic  and  cenobitic  monasticism. 

Cyril  of  Srythopolis,  when  describing  Pales- 
tinian  monasticism,  usually  contrasts  the  lavra  and 
the  roinobion,  although  he  sometimes  notes  the 
transformation  of  a  lavra  into  a  hoinobion  “in  ac- 
cordance  with  God’s  will”  (p.58.29).  By  the  8th 
C.,  however,  the  difference  between  the  terms 
seems  to  have  disappeared.  In  Iater  centuries,  on 
Mt.  Athos,  the  term  lavra  was  applied  to  the 
larger  monasteries  (Great  Lavra,  Iveron,  and  Va- 
topedi)  and  to  Raryes.  Lavrai  were  almost  invari- 
ably  established  in  remote  rural  locations,  but  on 
rare  occasions  the  sources  refer  to  urban  and 
suburban  monasteries  as  lavrai,  e.g.,  the  lavra  of 
Kaisarios  in  9th-C.  Rome  (dd55  Nov.  4:662?)  and 
the  monastery  of  St.  Michael  at  Anaplous,  re- 
ferred  to  as  he  tes  lavras  tou  archistrategou  mone 
(Pachym.,  ed.  Bekker,  2:203.6). 

lit.  D.  Papachryssanthou,  “La  vie  rnonastique  dans  les 
campagnes  byzantins  du  VIIIe  au  XIe  siècle,”  Byzanlion  43 
(1973)  166-80.  Meester,  De  monachico  statu  7,  72,  100.  J.M. 
Sansterre,  “Une  laure  à  Rome  au  IXème  siècle,”  Byianlion 
44  (1974-75)  5‘4-*7-  -A.M.T.,  A.K. 

LAVRA,  GREAT  (17  p.cyttjTTj  Aaúpa),  also  called 
the  Lavra  of  Athanasios,  monastery  located  near 
the  southeastern  tip  of  the  peninsula  of  Mt.  Athos. 
It  was  founded  by  Athanasios  of  Athos  in  963, 
with  the  financial  assistance  of  the  general  and 
future  emperor  Nikephoros  (II)  Phokas,  who  in- 
tended  to  retire  to  the  Holy  Mountain.  Although 


called  a  lavra,  the  monastery  was  really  a  roino- 
bion  with  which  a  limited  number  of  hesychasts 
were  associated.  Athanasios’s  typihon  permitted  only 
five  monks  to  live  in  hellia  outside  the  Lavra.  As 
soon  as  the  htetor  Nikephoros  became  emperor,  in 
July  963,  the  Lavra  obtained  the  status  of  an 
imperial  monastery.  In  964  Nikephoros  issued 
three  chrysobulls  on  behalf  of  Lavra,  guarantee- 
ing  its  independence  from  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties,  limiting  the  number  of  monks  to  80,  and 
providing  it  with  an  annual  grant  (solemnion)  of 
244  gold  pieces  and  a  quantity  of  wheat.  Atha- 
nasios  supervised  the  construction  of  a  large  mo- 
nastic  complex,  including  a  Church  of  the  Theo- 
tokos,  cells,  a  kitchen,  refectory,  hostel,  and 
waterworks. 

The  number  of  monks  soon  increased  to  120, 
and  by  mid-iith  C.  reached  700.  In  1045  the 
typihon  of  Constantine  IX  Monomachos  specified 
that  the  hegoumenos  of  Lavra  had  precedence  over 
all  other  hegoumenoi,  even  the  protos ;  Lavra  re- 
tained  this  primacy  in  perpetuity.  Lavra  remained 
an  imperial  monastery:  in  1052  the  monks  of 
Lavra  asked  Constantine  IX  to  appoint  an  influ- 
ential  patron  to  the  monastery  in  order  to  protect 
it  from  any  new  fiscal  burdens  ( kamotomiai ,  epe- 
rf.iai)  that  might  be  imposed  by  local  archontes 
( Lavra  1,  no.3 1 .24— 25).  In  response  the  emperor 
sent  a  praipositos,  the  chief  of  the  koiton,  and  the 
kanikleios  John  to  carry  out  the  mission. 

The  increase  in  Lavra’s  estates,  which  were  sig- 
nificant  in  the  1  ìth— i2th  C.,  came  to  a  halt  under 
Latin  rule.  After  the  mid-i3th  C.,  however,  the 
monastery  continued  to  acquire  further  property: 
in  1259  Michael  VIII  confirmed  all  the  properties 
of  Lavra  and  added  the  vìllage  of  Toxompous; 
Andronikos  II  was  even  more  generous  to  the 
monks.  At  the  same  time  Fatr.  Athanasios  I  at- 
tempted  to  put  Lavra  under  the  control  of  the 
patriarchate.  Lavra  was  evidently  involved  in  the 
political  and  religious  conflicts  of  the  second 
quarter  of  the  i4th  C.,  having  as  its  hegoumenoi 
such  luminaries  as  Philotheos  Kokkinos  and 
Gregory  Palamas.  On  the  other  hand,  some  dis- 
sident  elements  penetrated  into  the  monastery, 
although  the  information  about  their  activity  is 
obscure:  thus  Andrew  Palaiologos,  one  of  the 
Zealot  leaders,  ceded  a  portion  of  his  property  to 
Lavra;  the  Latinophile  Prochoros  Kydones  was 
connected  with  the  monastery;  and  in  the  1360S 
the  case  of  a  certain  Moses  Phakrases  (a  favorite 
of  Philotheos  Kokkinos)  shook  the  community 
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and  required  the  patriarch’s  intervention;  unfor- 
tunat.'ly,  we  do  not  know  the  basis  of  the  charges 
against  him.  The  internal  problems  were  aggra- 
vated  by  military  threats:  the  raids  of  the  Catalan 
Grand  Company  were  followed  by  the  Serbian 
occupation  of  Mt.  Athos,  and  then  the  brief  es- 
tablishment  of  Ottoman  authority  in  1387.  In  the 
early  i5th  C.  Manuel  II  still  had  some  preroga- 
tives  over  Lavra  and  levied  a  third  of  the  charatiion 
(the  Turkish  tax  harac).  In  1430,  Thessalonike 
and  all  of  Mt.  Athos  were  finally  conquered  by 
the  Ottomans. 

T'he  rich  library  of  Lavra  contains  over  2,000 
MSS,  of  which  about  800  are  of  Byz.  date.  The 
archives  of  Lavra  are  also  a  precious  resource  for 
the  Byzantinist,  since  they  contain  172  acts  dating 
before  1453. 

sources.  P.  Lemerle  et  al.,  Actes  de  Lavra,  4  voIs.  (Paris 
1970—82).  Meyer,  Haupturkunden  101—40.  Vilae  duae  anti- 
quae  Sancti  Athanasiì  Athanilae,  ed.  J.  Noret  (Turnhout  1982). 

lit.  P.  Dumont,  “L’higoumène  dans  la  règle  de  Saint 
Athanase  I’Athonite,"  Mill.  Mont-Athos  1:121-34.  Spyridon 
Lauriotes  and  S.  Eustratiades,  Catalogue  of  the  Greeh  Manu- 
scripts  in  the  Lihrary  of  the  Laura  on  Mount  Athos  (Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1925),  with  add.  by  Panteleemon  Lauriotes,  EEBS 
28  (1958)  87-203.  -A.M.T.,  A.K. 

Architecture  of  the  Lavra.  The  katholikon  of 
the  Lavra,  begun  in  962/3,  consists  of  a  cross- 
domed  core  enlarged  into  a  triconch  by  the  ad- 
dition  of  apses  to  the  cross-arms.  The  naos  is 
covered  by  a  dome  on  piers.  Two  parekklesia 
flank  a  deep  narthex  that,  in  1814,  replaced  the 
original  inner  and  outer  narthexes.  The  church’s 
bronze  doors  were  made  in  Constantinople  ca.1002 
(Ch.  Bouras.yÖB  24  [1975]  229-50).  The  exterior 
of  the  church  is  rather  austere  with  little  embel- 
lishment.  Directly  in  front  of  the  church  and 
sharing  its  axis  is  a  phiale  and,  further  away  but 
still  on  the  same  axis,  the  refectory  or  trapeza. 
The  church  plan  type  used  here  for  the  first 
time,  and  called  the  Athonite  type  by  some  schol- 
ars,  was  emulated  in  later  monastic  churches  in 
northern  Greece  and  the  Balkans. 

LiT.  F.W.  Hasluc:k,  Mounl  Athos  (London  1924)  180-85. 
P.M.  Mylonas,  “Le  plan  initial  du  catholicon  de  la  Grande- 
Lavra  au  Mont-Athos  et  Ia  genèse  du  type  du  catholicon 
athonite,”  CahArch  32  (1984)  89—112.  Idem,  “La  trapéza 
de  la  Grand  Laura  au  Mont  Athos,”  CahArch  35  (1987) 
143-57.  -MJ. 

Art  Treasures  of  the  Lavra.  The  Lavra  pos- 
sesses  the  richest  collection  (about  30)  of  icons  of 
Byz.  date  on  the  peninsula:  outstanding  are  panels 
of  St.  Panteleemon  of  the  first  half  of  the  i2th  C. 


and  an  early  i4th-C.  mosaic  icon  of  John  the 
Evangelist  (Furlan,  lcone  a  mosaico,  no.18).  A 
double-sided  icon  of  the  Anastasis  and  Pentecost 
is  now  in  Leningrad  ( lskusstvo  Vizantii  3,  no.473). 
The  monastery’s  collection  dates  back  at  least  to 
the  early  1  ìth  C.,  when  Kosmas,  a  former  ekkle- 
siarches  of  the  Lavra,  ordered  a  portrait  of  St. 
Athanasios  from  the  Constantinopolitan  painter 
Pantoleon.  The  treasury  also  contains  a  silver 
cross  supposedly  donated  by  Nikephoros  II  Pho- 
kas  (A.  Grabar,  CahArch  19  [1969]  99-125),  the 
so-called  Phokas  lectionary  (K.  Weitzmann, 
SemKond  8  [1936]  83—98),  and  a  gold  paten  of 
Thomas  Preljubovió.  The  luxurious  late  1  nh-C. 
enangelion  in  the  Lavra  treasury  or  skeuophylakion 
(K.  Weitzmann,  Byzantine  Liturgical  Psalters  and 
Gospels  [London  1980]  pt.XI  [1936],  83—98)  has 
full-page  miniatures  of  three  of  the  Great  Feasts 
within  wide  ornamental  borders.  It  may  have  been 
an  imperial  gift,  though  not,  as  tradition  has  it, 
from  Nikephoros  II  Phokas.  The  Lavra  library 
includes  many  other  illustrated  Gospel  books  and 
euangelia  of  the  1  ìth  and  i2th  C. 

lit.  Treasures  3:12—117,  217-61.  M.  Chatzidakis,  “An- 
ciennes  icônes  de  Lavra  d’après  un  texte  géorgien,”  in 
Rayonnement  grec  425—29.  Idem,  “Chronologemene  byz- 
antine  eikona  ste  mone  Megistes  Lavras,”  in  Festschrift  Stra- 
tos  1:225-41.  -A.C.,  N.P.S, 

LAVRATON.  See  Portraits  and  Portraiture: 
Imperial  Portraits. 

LAW,  CANON.  See  Canon  Law. 

LAW,  CIVIL,  the  totality  of  the  laws  and  rules  of 
the  empire;  it  comprised  private  law  (the  law  of 
persons,  things,  succession,  obligations)  as  well  as 
criminal  law  and  public  law.  Justinian  I  ( Institutes 
1:2.1)  distinguishes  jus  cioile,  as  a  system  of  laws 
established  in  a  particuiar  state,  from  thejwi  na - 
turale  that  is  common  for  aii  mankind;  the  idea 
of  natural  law  was  not  disregarded  by  the  Byz., 
but  their  major  categories  were  civil  law  and  canon 
law. 

The  foundation  of  Byz.  civil  law  was  the  Justi- 
nianic  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  which  summarized 
the  achievements  of  Roman  jurisprudence.  Writ- 
ten  mostly  in  Latin,  the  Corpus  was  paraphrased 
in  Greek  by  the  antecessores,  and  their  trans- 
lations  were  used  in  the  later  legislative  books 
Epanagoge,  Prochiron,  and  Basilika.  Another 
set  of  legislative  works  diverged  to  some  extent 
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from  the  Corpus — thus  the  Ecloga  introduced  a 
new  approach  to  the  Iaws  of  marriage  and  to 
criminal  law,  and  the  novels  of  Leo  V I  tried  to 
change  regulations  that  were  obsolete  and  contra- 
dicted  contemporary  reality.  The  legislators  of  the 
ìoth  C.  (Romanos  I  through  Basil  II)  tackled 
problems  arisíng  from  the  contemporary  situation 
in  the  countryside.  Later  emperors  dealt  with  new 
issues,  such  as  the  marriage  of  slaves  (Alexios  I), 
or  tríed  to  reorganize  legal  procedure. 

The  works  of  jurists  stayed  mostly  within  the 
framework  of  the  Corpus :  they  produced  indices 
(synopseis)  to  the  Basilika  (e.g.,  Tipoueeitos),  ex- 
cerpts,  treatises  on  specifìc  questions  (e.g.,  De 
peculiis,  Df.  actionibus),  and  general  surveys 
(Harmenopoulos).  Some  jurists,  however,  illus- 
trated  the  general  principles  of  the  Basiiiha  with 
examples  drawn  from  their  own  practice  (Peira) 
or  described  their  cases  at  length  (Demetrios 
Chomatenos,  John  Apokaukos). 

Unlike  Western  countries,  Byz.  had  very  few 
texts  devoted  to  customary  law  (see  Custom):  to 
this  category  belonged  the  Farmer’s  Law  and  the 
Book  of  the  Eparch  as  well  as  miscellaneous  texts 
regulating  fiscal  and  administrative  activity  (trea- 
tises  on  taxation,  taktika).  Byz.  customary  law 
is  reflected  primarily  in  documents,  such  as  con- 
tracts  and  purchase  deeds,  in  monastic  typika, 
in  wills,  in  the  decrees  of  emperors  and  their 
offlcials,  in  patriarchal  charters,  etc.  The  scarcity 
of  available  information  means  that  Iiterary  sources, 
such  as  patristic  texts,  later  romances  (P.  Pieler, 
JÖB  20  [1971]  189-221),  or  hagiography  (G. 
Bourdara,  To  dikaia  sta  hagiologika  keimena  [Athens 
1 987 J),  assuine  a  considerable  importance. 

The  study  of  Byz.  civil  law  has  hitherto  focused 
on  the  Justinianic  Corpus ;  later  legal  texts  are  used 
primarily  to  fill  in  gaps  in  the  Corpus  tradition  or 
to  clarify  difficult  passages.  The  analysis  of  Byz. 
civil  law  as  actually  practiced  is  still  rudimentary, 
and  the  legal  significance  of  surviving  documents 
has  been  appreciated  only  for  the  papyri  and  the 
acts  from  Byz.  Italy  (M.  Amelotti  in  SBNG  [Gala- 
tina  1983]  184).  The  general  assumption,  then, 
has  been  that  the  Byz.  regulated  their  lives  by  the 
norms  of  Roman  law,  an  assumption  that  is  sup- 
ported  by  the  tendency  of  the  Byz.  themselves  to 
treat  both  the  Basilika  and  the  Corpus  as  valid 
legislative  collections.  However,  under  the  cover 
of  Roman  law  some  more  or  less  substantial  changes 
were  taking  place  in  the  following  areas: 


1.  Emphasis  was  put  on  the  decisive  role  of  the 
state  and  the  emperor  as  its  representative.  The 
emperor  was  proclaimed  not  only  “the  living  law” 
(as  early  as  Justinian  I)  but  also  the  sole  source  of 
all  administrative  authority  (thus  the  scholion  to 
Basil.  ser.  B,  9:3833,  abrogating  Basil.  60:46.1). 
He  acquired  supreme  right  to  the  land  so  that 
any  parcel  that  he  entered  could  be  declared 
imperial  property  (PG  114:1  156A). 

2.  The  principles  of  public  law  prevailed  over 
those  of  private  law.  Thus,  ownership  came  to  be 
treated  as  an  accessory  to  the  tax  payment,  and 
freedom  interpreted  as  exemption  from  taxation. 

3.  The  role  of  the  church  increased.  Its  rules 
became  moral  obligations,  esp.  as  civil  law  began 
to  converge  with  canon  law.  Its  right  to  succession 
was  confirmed,  and  the  church  was  granted — like 
the  state — a  third  of  an  intestate  inheritance  (abi- 
otikion).  The  Epanagoge  even  suggested  the  con- 
cept  of  two  equal  powers,  that  of  emperor  and 
patriarch;  at  any  rate,  the  patriarchal  court  was 
given  the  right  of  appeal  over  civil  court  decisions. 

4.  The  bonds  of  marriage  were  strengthened, 
and  the  formality  of  marriage  rites  increased. 

5.  Slavery  was  moderated:  not  only  did  the 
church  encourage  manumissions,  but  the  family 
of  a  slave  was  given  legal  status. 

6.  The  rights  of  neighbors  were  developed — 
both  as  protimesis  and  as  a  responsibility  for  the 
taxes  of  the  neighboring  allotments;  the  Romari 
principle  superficies  solo  cedit  ceased  to  exist.  At  the 
same  time  various  forms  of  partnership  were 
encouraged. 

7.  Elements  of  semifeudal  law  were  intro- 
duced — in  the  division  of  property  (pronoia, 
charistikion)  and  in  the  status  of  the  dependent 
peasantry  (paroikoi). 

8.  The  written  form  of  contract  tended  to  re- 
place  the  oral  form;  stipulations  degenerated 
into  a  vague  kind  of  written  guarantee;  the  num- 
ber  of  witnesses  deemed  necessary  increased. 

9.  Legal  procedure  lost  its  flexibility,  and  rigid 
lists  of  penalties  were  introduced. 

10.  Many  subtleties  of  Roman  law  were  forgot- 
ten,  and  its  strict  terminological  distinctions  ob- 
scured;  jurists  repeated  traditional  Roman  legal 
terms  often  without  understanding  their  signifi- 
cance. 

The  history  of  Byz.  civil  law  can  be  tentatively 
divided  into  several  periods:  from  the  4th  to  the 
early  7th  C.  Roman  law  dominated;  in  the  7th  to 
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early  gth  C.,  the  period  of  the  Ecloga  and  the 
Farmer’s  Law,  there  were  attempts  to  attach  some 
customary,  biblical,  and  Near  Eastern  rules  to  the 
remnants  ol  Roman  law;  the  mid-gth—  ìoth  C.  was 
the  period  of  encyclopedism  and  “accumula- 
tion”— “pure”  Rornan  law  was  restored  in  the  Ba- 
silika  and  similar  legislative  books,  and  numerous 
treatises  were  issued  to  regulate  court  life,  military 
organization,  trade  activity,  and  the  fiscal  system; 
during  the  nth-igth  C.  there  was  a  revival  of 
legal  activity  in  the  form  of  commentaries  on 
normative  texts — the  most  independent  legal  minds 
of  the  period  were  Eustathios  Rhomaios,  Balsa- 
mon,  and  Chomatenos — and  the  need  for  scru- 
tinizing  practical  cases  was  appreciated.  In  the 
final  period,  the  tendency  toward  systematization 
again  prevailed. 

lit.  P.  Pieler  in  Hunger,  Lit.  2:341-480.  Van  der  Wal- 
Lokin,  Historiae.  S.  Troianos,  Hoi  peges  tou  byzantinou  dikaiou 
(Athens  1986).  Idem,  “He  metabase  apo  to  romaiko  sto 
byzantino  dikaio,”  17  CEB,  Major  Papers  (Washington,  D.C., 
1986)  21 1—35.  Zachariä,  Geschichte.  B.  Biondi,  II  dirillo  Ro- 
mano  cristiano,  3  vols.  (Milan  1952).  D.  Simon,“Die  Epochen 
der  byzanlìnischen  Rechtsgeschichte,"  Iils  Commune  15  (1988) 
73-106.  -A.K. 

LAW,  PUBLIC,  The  6th-C.  prìnciple,  “public  law 
is  that  which  concerns  the  affairs  of  the  Roman 
state,  private  law  that  which  concerns  the  interests 
of  individuals”  ( Digest  1.1. 1.2  =  Basil.  2.1.1),  was 
a  distinction  made  in  the  law  schools  with  few 
theoretical  or  practical  implications;  nor  can  a 
requirement  for  a  legal-theoretical  clarification  of 
the  relationship  of  public  law  and  private  law  that 
is  of  any  significance  be  established  for  the  follow- 
ing  period.  The  lack  of  such  reflection  is  expli- 
cable  from  the  circumstance  that  the  precise  de- 
marcation  of  public  law  from  the  entire  mass  of 
norms  is  only  considerable  when  consequences 
are  connected  with  it,  that  is,  with  regard  to  leg- 
islative  competence,jurisdiction,justiciability,  and 
the  friction  of  private  law  and  public  law.  As  long 
as  every  legal  norm  drew  its  legitirnacy  froni  the 
emperor,  and  he  was  not  restricted  with  regard 
to  the  composition  and  execution  of  norms — as 
was  the  case  in  the  entire  Byz.  period — then  any 
division  of  Byz.  law  into  public  and  private  law 
was  artificial.  A  consideration  of  Byz.  law  with 
regard  to  the  existence  of  public  law  can  therefore 
make  use  of  no  concepts  that  are  specific  to  the 
Byz.  period  but  can  empioy  only  the  terminology 
in  use  since  modern  times.  The  latter  understands 


by  public  law:  (1)  the  law  of  state  organization, 
that  is,  the  distribution  of  the  areas  of  supreme 
command  (taxation,  police,  army,  jurisdiction, 
economic  control,  etc.)  among  certain  “organs”  of 
the  state;  (2)  administrative  law,  that  is,  the  rules 
governing  the  execution  of  laws  through  these 
designated  organs. 

If  the  fundamental  principles  of  both  these 
areas  are  laid  down  in  law,  this  definition  is  called 
a  “constitution.”  In  these  areas  the  late  Roman 
period  up  to  and  including  Justinian  I  was  legis- 
latively  the  most  productive.  Book  1,  titles  14-57, 
and  books  10-12  of  the  Codex  Justinianus,  as 
well  as  approximately  half  the  novels  of  Justi- 
nian  I,  are  concerned  with  the  subject  of  public 
law.  This  legalization  of  political  measures,  which 
is  based  on  the  motto  (armis  et)  legibus  gubernare 
and  relies  on  the  efficiency  of  the  administrative 
apparatus  executing  the  law,  did  not  persist  in 
Byz.:  the  emperors  increasingly  renounced  the 
ìegislative  regulation  of  state  organization  and 
administration.  Notable  legislative  undertakíngs 
are  represented  by  the  Book  of  the  Eparch  and 
titles  2-11  of  the  Epanagoge  (which  remained  an 
experiment).  For  the  rest,  apart  from  sporadic 
legislative  attempts  in  the  area  of  public  law,  only 
jurisdiction  remains  of  lasting  interest. 

The  diminishing  legislative  activity  in  the  area 
of  public  law  does  not  mean  that  Byz.  had  no 
normative  notions  concerning  good  state  govern- 
ment  and  state  administration.  Such  concepts  are 
rather  to  be  reconstructed  from  sources  such  as 
the  Mirrors  of  Princes,  the  Notitia  dignita- 
tum  and  the  taktika,  the  De  ceremoniis  and  De 
administrando  imperio  as  well  as  the  admittedly 
rare  deliberations  of  jurists  such  as  Chomatianos. 
Whether  the  normative  concepts  transmitted  in 
this  matter  should  be  entitled  an  (unwritten)  “con- 
stitution”  is  still  under  discussion. 

i.it.  P.  Pieler,  “Verfassung  und  Rechtsgrundlagen  des 
by/antinischcíì  Staatcs,”  16  CEIì  (VríCiüiá  iyoi)  2,3—51* 
Simon,  “Princeps  legibus  solutus,”  in  Gedächtmsschnft  für 
Wolfgang  Kunkel  (Frankfurt  am  Main  1984)  449-92.  Beck, 
Jahrtausend  33-86.  -M.Th.F. 

LAW,  ROMAN,  heavily  oriented  towards  prac- 
tice,  was  determined  and  developed  first  by  pro- 
fessional  jurists  and  later  increasingly  by  the  legal 
statements  of  the  imperial  chancery.  By  the  order 
of  Justinian  I  this  law  was  made  definitive  in  the 
so-called  Corpus  Juris  Ciyilis,  Both  this  Corpus 
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and  the  Novels  of  Justinian  I  make  claim — at 
least  in  the  sphere  of  private  law — to  reproducing 
a  uniform  law  of  the  empire  that  is  firmly  bound 
to  Roman  tradition  and  that  in  principie  rec- 
ognizes  neither  regional  nor  time-specific  pecu- 
liarities.  This  conservative  and  exceedingly  rev- 
erent  attitude  toward  Roman  law  was  assumed  by 
later  Byz.  emperors  in  their  legislation  and  by 
jurists  in  their  composition  of  law  books.  In  spite 
of  certain  deviations  from  the  Roman  tradition — 
sometimes  conscious,  sometimes  involuntary  (e.g., 
the  regulation  of  customs  by  Leo  VI  or  the  cre- 
ation  of  really  new  law  through  the  agrarian  leg- 
islation  of  the  ìoth  C.) — there  never  ensued  any 
fundamental  criticism  of  Roman  law.  On  the  con- 
trary,  efforts  can  be  observed  to  reappropriate 
this  temporarily  (esp.  in  the  7th  and  8th  C.)  for- 
gotten  or  neglected  law. 

The  discrepancy  between  “official”  Byz.-Roman 
law  and  the  law  as  practiced  is  most  obvious  dur- 
ing  the  last  two  centuries  of  Byz.  The  charters 
reveal  that  fundamental  concepts  of  Roman  law 
had  over  the  course  of  time  either  become  vir- 
tually  meaningless  (e.g.,  servitus)  or  were  mis- 
understood  or  reinterpreted  (e.g.,  ownership, 
possession).  Roman  law  lived  on  as  a  theoretical 
claim  and  in  its  terminology,  but  with  the  changed 
conditions  of  life  and  the  disappearance  of  a  highly 
professional  class  of  jurists,  the  original  meaning 
of  its  terminology  and  the  specifically  juristic 
thinking  in  these  categories  was  largely  lost. 

Reception  of  Roman  Law.  The  reception  of 
Roman  law  is  an  expression  that  designates  the 
discovery  and  revision  of  Roman  law — in  the  form 
of  the  Corpus  Juris  Cioilis — in  the  states  of  western 
Europe  from  the  i2th  C.  onward,  as  a  result  of 
which  Roman  law  became  the  basis  of  their  legal 
system.  There  was  no  comparable  reception  of 
Roman  law  in  this  sense  in  Byz.,  where  it  had 
never  been  entirely  lost  and  was  assumed  to  be 
continuously  present  and  valid.  Nevertheless,  a 
kind  of  “reappropriation”  of  Roman  law,  which 
had  been  translated  into  Greek  in  the  6th  C.,  did 
take  place,  in  two  significant  steps:  first,  through 
the  anakalharsis  lon  palaion  nomon  (Schminck, 
Rechtsbüchem  33-38,  65O,  that  is,  the  preparation 
of  the  complete  text  in  the  Basilira;  and  second, 
through  a  substantial  reworking  of  the  content, 
particularly  in  the  1  ìth  C.  The  latter  was  achieved 
through  a  decision-making  practice  reflecting  Ro- 
man  legal  dogma  (Peira);  through  reinforced  use 


of  the  oldest  available  law  texts,  namely  the  writ- 
ings  of  the  Antecessores,  which  were  inserted  as 
scholia  to  the  Basilika  text;  through  the  transmis- 
sion  of  the  Latin  juristic  language  in  teaching 
(Psellos)  and  in  Latin-Greek  legal  lexika  (glos- 
sae — Lexica  juridica  byzantina,  ed.  L.  Burgmann  et 
al.  [=  FM  8  (1990)]);  as  well  as  through  the 
systematic  presentation  of  the  rules  of  Roman  law 
in  treatises  (De  peculiis,  Meditatio  de  nudis 
pactis,  Tractatus  de  crf.ditis). 

li  i  .  F.  Schulz,  History  of  Roman  Legal  Science 2  (Oxford 
!953)-  W.  Kunkel,  Introduction  to  Roman  Legal  and  Consli- 
tulional  Hútory 2  (Oxford  1973).  H.F.  Jolowicz,  J.R.B.M. 
Nicholas,  Historical  Inlroduction  to  the  Study  of  Roman 
Laur'  (Cambridge  1972).  Buckland,  Roman  Laui.  Kaser, 
Priyatrechl.  -M.Th.F. 

LAW,  VULGAR,  an  expression  coined  by  the 
legal  historian  E.  Levy  to  characterize  the  law  of 
the  iate  Roman  Empire  in  the  West.  The  expres- 
sion  refers  not  only  to  the  formal  elements  of  a 
legal  principle  (its  outward,  linguistic  form)  but 
also  to  its  substance  (the  consistency  and  precision 
of  the  regulation).  It  derives  its  notional  content 
as  a  “low  level  of  style”  from  a  notional  opposition 
to  a  “higher  level  of  style,”  initially  that  of  classical 
Roman  law.  The  expression  has  been  extensively 
adopted  by  legal/historical  scholarship  and  serves 
to  characterize  varying  phenomena.  Thus,  it  is 
used  to  contrast  rural  provincial  phenomena  of  a 
linguistic  or  material  kind  from  the  legal  standard 
of  the  capital  (“provincial  law”:  e.g.,  the  law  of 
the  Byz.  provinces  in  Italy);  to  designate  special 
ethnic  law  (“folk  law”:  forms  of  law  of  the  Slavs 
and  Armenians  living  on  Byz.  territory)  as  op- 
posed  to  state  and  imperial  law;  to  contrast  simply 
structured  reflections  on  law  with  the  complex 
works  of  more  exacting,  educated  men  (e.g.,  the 
Synopsis  Minor  versus  the  Synopsis  Basilico- 
rum);  and  to  compare  different  levels  of  legal 
culture  (e.g.,  the  Ecloga  versus  the  law  of  Justi- 
nian  I).  Since  the  term  vulgar  is  both  vague  and, 
as  a  rule,  used  in  a  perjorative  sense,  its  applica- 
tion  should  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the 
criterion  for  evaluation  and  an  exact  description 
of  the  related  phenomena. 

lit.  D.  Simon,  “Marginalien  zur  Vulgarismusdiskus- 
sion,”  in  Feslschrifl  für  Franz  Wieacker  zum  70.  Geburtstag 
(Göttingen  1978)  154-74.  Idem,  “Provinzialrecht.”  M. 
Talamanca,  “L’esperienza  giuridica  romana  nel  tardo-an- 
tico  fra  volgarismo  e  classicismo,”  La  trasformaiione  della. 
cultura  nella  tarda  antichità  (Rome  1985)  27-70.  -D.S. 
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LAW  IN  ITALY,  BYZANTINE.  With  the  Sanc- 
Tro  ptagmatica  of  the  year  554  (Appendix  7  to 
the  Novels  of  Justinian  I  [=  CIC  3:799-802]), 
the  validity  of  the  Roman-Byz.  law  contained  in 
the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  was  extended  to  the 
reconquered  Italian  regions.  In  the  course  of  the 
later  history  of  southern  Italy  and  Sicily  the  con- 
tinued  existence  of  Byz.  law  is  documented  in 
various  types  of  sources.  The  Byz.  origin  of  the 
material  is  most  evident  in  the  Prochiron  lf.gum, 
which  was  produced  on  Italian  soil.  Whether  other 
law  books,  esp.  the  Ecloga  ad  Prochirum  mulata, 
also  originated  in  Italy  is  disputed.  Nevertheless, 
that  many  Byz.  legal  texts  were  at  least  known  in 
medieval  Italy  is  attested  by  the  large  number  of 
legal  MSS  of  southern  Italian  provenance.  The 
use  of  Byz.  law  by  the  Greek-speaking  population 
of  southern  Italy  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
documents  share  a  set  of  institutions  (e.g.,  hypo- 
BOLON,  THEORETRON,  PROTIMESIS)  with  the  law  of 
the  Byz.  Empire.  Other  institutions  used  both  in 
Byz.  and  in  southern  Italy  and  Sicily  may  merely 
have  a  common  basis  in  Roman  law.  As  for  Nor- 
man-Staufen  legislation,  both  the  Assises  of  Ari- 
ano  of  1 140  (L.  Burgmann,  FM  5  [1982]  179-92) 
and  the  constitutions  of  Melh  of  1231  (cf.  T.  von 
der  Lieck-Buyken,  Dìe  Monstitutionen  Friedrichs  II. 
[Cologne-Vienna  1978])  are  based  on  Roman  law, 
but  the  latter  esp.  shows  clear  traces  of  post- 
Justinianic  Byz.  law  (e.g.,  nose-cutting  as  punish- 
ment  for  adultery;  the  prohibition  against  the 
acquisition  of  land  by  monasteries;  formal  regu- 
lations  for  marriage). 

lit.  M.  Amelotti,  “Per  lo  studio  del  diritto  bizantino  in 
Italia,”  Studi  bimnlini  e  neogreci  (Galatina  1983)  183-99.  A. 
d’Emilia,  “II  diritto  bizantino  nell’ltalia  meridionale,”  in 
L’Oriente  cristiano  nella  storia  della  ciyiltà  (Rome  1964)  343— 
78.  G.  CavaIlo,  “La  circolazione  di  testi  giuridici  in  lingua 
greca  nel  mezzogiorno  medievale,”  Scuole,  diritto  e  società 
nel  mezzogiorno  medievale  d’Italia,  voI.  2  (Catania  1988)  87- 
136,  D.  Liebs,  Die  Jurisprudeni  vm  spätantiken  ltalien  2 60- 
640  n.Chr.  (Berlin  1987)  124-26,  195-282.  -M.Th.F. 

LAW  IN  SLAVIC  COUNTRIES,  BYZANTINE. 

Byz.  law  was  introduced  into  Slavic  Iands  along 
with  Orthodox  dogma  and  liturgy  in  the  wake  of 
Byz.  missionary  work  in  the  area.  In  Great  Mo- 
ravia  part  of  the  Synagoge  of  Fifty  Titles  was 
translated  into  Slavonic  by  Methodios  himself. 
The  Zakon  Sudnyj  Ljudem  may  date  from  the 
same  time,  even  if  its  place  of  origin  remains 
controversial.  Bulgaria  and  later  the  Slavic  mon- 


asteries  on  Mt.  Athos  must  have  played  a  large 
role  as  centers  for  the  translation  of  legal  litera- 
ture.  From  the  1  ìth  C.  onward,  most  texts  were 
reaching  Rus',  where  they  were  assembled  in  col- 
lections  such  as  the  Rormòaja  kniga  and  supple- 
mented  in  time  by  additional  translations.  The 
Byz.  legal  literature  available  there  ultimately  in- 
cluded  the  commentaries  of  the  canonists  of  the 
i2th  C.,  the  Pandektai  of  Nikon  of  the  Black 
Mountain,  numerous  novels,  synodal  acts  and 
treatises  (esp.  on  marriage  law),  the  so-called  Mo- 
saic  Law,  and,  from  the  sphere  of  secular  law, 
the  Ecloga,  the  Prochiron  ( Zakon  gradskij),  and 
the  Farmer’s  Law  ( Zemledel'ceskij  zakon).  Under 
Stefan  UroS  IV  DuSan,  who  proclaimed  himself 
“Tsar  of  the  Serbs  and  Greeks,”  Byz.  legislation 
was  imitated  in  Serbia  and  translations  were  made 
of  the  Synlagma  of  Matthew  Blastares  as  well  as 
of  the  short  compílation  of  civil  law  known  as  the 
“law  of  Justinian.” 

nT.  A.  SoIoviev,  “Der  Einfluss  des  byzantinischen  Rechts 
auf  die  Völker  Osteuropas,”  ZSavRom  76  (1959)  432-79. 
M.  Andreev,  “La  reception  du  droit  byzantin  dans  le  droit 
des  peuples  balkaníques,”  Actes  du  II e  Congrès  intemational 
des  éludes  du  sud-est  Européen  (Athens  1981)  299—309.  M. 
Andreev,  Gh.  Cronf,  Loi  du  jugement:  Compilatìon  attiibuée 
aux  empereurs  Constantin  et  Justinien  (Bucharest  1971).  Ja.N. 
Scapov,  “Le  droit  romain  oriental  en  Russie  jusqu’au  XVI' 
s.,”  Popoli  e  spaúo  romano  tra  dirilto  e  profezia  (Naples  1986) 
487-95.  -L.B. 

LAW  IN  THE  EAST,  BYZANTINE.  A  part  of 
early  Byz.  canon  law  survived  among  the  Eastern 
churches  after  their  separation  from  the  church 
of  Constantinople  in  the  5th  C.  But  with  the 
exception  of  Georgia,  where  an  adaptation  of  the 
Nomokanon  of  the  Fourteen  Titles  was  inade 
in  the  i2th  C.,  the  new  post-Chalcedonian  canons 
were  received  in  the  East  only  with  great  reser- 
vation.  The  oldest  Syriac  translations  of  Byz.  sec- 
ular  law  texts  likewise  stem  primarily  from  pre- 
Justinianic  sources,  namely  the  Syro-Roman  law- 
book  and  the  Senlenliae  Syriacae,  two  collections  of 
Roman  provincial  law  of  Eastern  origin  dating 
from  the  5th  C.;  the  Greek  originals  are  lost.  The 
Syro-Roman  lawbook  was  widely  disseminated  in 
the  Christian  East  in  several  languages.  Moreover, 
Byz.  legal  texts  of  secular  content  were  received 
almost  everywhere.  At  the  end  of  the  i2th  C., 
Nersës  of  Lambron  made  an  Armenian  transla- 
tion  of  the  Ecloga  with  its  Appendix  as  well  as 
the  Nomos  Stratiotikos  and  the  so-called  Mo- 
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saic  Law.  Coptic  ecclesiastical  law  collections  of 
the  1 3th  and  i4th  C.  contained,  among  other 
things,  the  Ecloga  with  Appendix  and  the  Pro- 
chiron;  the  date  of  composition  of  the  Arabic 
translations  is  uncertain,  as  is  the  possibility  that 
they  were  transmitted  via  the  Melchites. 

lit.  C.A.  Nallino,  “Libri  giuridici  bizantini  in  versioni 
arabe  cristiane  dei  sec.  XII-XIII,'’  Rendiconti  della  Accade- 
mìa  naiionale  dei  Lincei:  Classe  di  scienu  marali,  storiche  e 
filologiche  i  (1925)  101-65.  H-  Raufhold,  “Zur  Übernahme 
byzantinischer  Rechtsbücher  durch  die  Armenier,”  HA  90 
(>976)  59'-6i4-  -L.B. 

LAW  SCHOOLS.  The  system  of  private  educa- 
tion  in  law  typical  of  the  early  Roman  Empire 
was  replaced,  during  the  late  Roman  Empire,  by 
a  system  of  state  universities.  Theodosios  II,  in 
the  constitution  of  27  Feb.  425,  prohibited  legal 
education  “within  private  walls”  and  organized  a 
law  school  in  Constantinople  supported  by  the 
state.  There  was  another  reputable  law  school  in 
Berytus.  Some  professors  of  these  law  schools 
are  known  by  name:  Theophilos,  Dorotheos, 
Thalelaios,  and  so  on.  The  program  of  legal 
education,  as  prescribed  by  Justinian  I,  included 
a  year  for  the  study  of  the  Institutes,  three  years 
more  for  the  Digest,  and  the  fìfth  year  for  the 
Codex  Justini anus.  Since  knowledge  of  Latin  was 
declining  in  Constantinople,  the  teachers  (an- 
tecessores)  suggested  the  lndices — Greek  adap- 
tations — and  translations  of  these  texts  provided 
with  protheoriai  (examples  or  digressions);  paragra- 
phai,  or  notes;  and  finally  interpretation  of  “the 
books  themselves,”  paraphrased  in  Greek.  The 
method  of  erotaporriseis  was  widely  used. 

From  the  7th  C.  onward,  this  elaborate  system 
was  abandoned,  even  though  some  scholars  (e.g., 
W.  Wolska-Conus,  TM  8  [1981]  531—41)  claim 
uninterrupted  continuity  of  legal  education.  The 
Book  of  the  Eparch  refers  to  nomiroi  and  teachers 
within  the  framework  of  a  corporation  of  notaries. 
While  knowledge  of  law  was  often  claimed  to  be 
something  every  Rhomaios  had  to  possess,  and 
professional  lawyers  are  known  at  least  in  the 
ìith  and  i2th  C.,  jurisprudence  remained  an 
element  of  general  (primarily  urban)  culture  rather 
than  professional  erudition.  The  state-sponsored 
schools  in  Constantinople  (those  of  John  [VIII] 
Xiphilinos  and  Michael  Psellos  in  the  mid-nth 
C.),  probably  parts  of  the  so-called  University  of 
Constantinople,  appear  to  have  been  short-lived. 


connected  with  an  individual  scholar,  rather  than 
with  an  institution. 

lit.  Scheltema,  L’enseignement.  L  Medvedev,  “Pravovoe 
obrazovanie  v  Vizantii  kak  komponent  gorodskoj  kul’tury,” 
in  Gorodskaja  hd'tura,  ed.  V.  Rutenburg  (Leningrad  1986) 
8-26.  W.  Wolska-Conus,  “Les  écoles  de  Psellos  et  de  Xiphi- 
lin  sous  Constantin  Monomaque,”  TM  6  (1976)  223—43. 
P.I.  Zepos,  “He  byzantine  nomike  paideia  kata  ton  7'  aiona,” 
in  Festschrift  Stratos  2:735-49.  -A.K. 


LAWYER  (crwriyopoç,  Lat.  advocatus).  Advocati 
(sometimes  called  scholastiroi)  acted  as  legal 
advisers,  while  nomiroi  drew  up  contracts.  In  the 
late  Roman  Empire,  advocati  formed  associations 
in  major  cities  (Constantinople,  Alexandria,  etc.). 
The  membership  in  these  colleges  was  limited; 
thus,  Leo  I  decreed  ( Cod.Just .  II  7.17)  that  the 
prefecture  of  Illyricum  should  have  150  lawyers. 
Their  honorarium  was  fixed  in  Diocletian’s  Price 
Edict  as  250—1,000  denarii.  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus  wrote  an  angry  tirade  against  advocati  who 
“sow  the  seeds”  for  all  sorts  of  quarrels  and 
“sharpen  their  venal  tongues  to  attack  the  truth” 
(Amm.Marc.  30.4.9— ig),  underscoring  not  only 
the  rivalry  between  lawyers  but  their  clashes  with 
judges.  It  has  been  conjectured  (by  R.  Tauben- 
schlag  in  Feslschrift  Friti  Schulz  [Weimar  1951]  192) 
that  the  role  of  lawyers  was  reduced  as  that  of 
judges  grew. 

From  the  1  ìth  C.  onward,  however,  Greek  texts 
again  often  mention  lawyers.  Constantine  IX’s 
novel  on  the  law  school  in  Constantinople  pre- 
scribes  the  formation  of  two  categories  of  jurists — 
notaries  ( taboularioi )  and  synegoror,  Balsamon  states 
that  synegoroi  are  organized  into  a  college  led  by 
a  primikerios  and  receive  their  salary  ( siteresia  de- 
mosiaha )  from  the  state  (Rhalles-Potles,  Synlagma 
1:160.15—21).  A  novel  of  Manuel  I  expresses  in- 
dignation  at  the  endless  speeches  in  court  of  syn- 
egoroi,  which  delay  the  proceedings  (R.  Macrides, 
“Justice”  126.54-59);  the  same  novel  calls  for 
synegoroi  to  be  assigned  to  the  courts  (138.217- 
26,  180,  n.208).  Sometimes  there  was  rivalry  be- 
tween  lawyers  and  canonists  (M.T.  Fögen  in  Cu- 
pido  legum  65).  The  term  nomolriboumenoi  in  Cho- 
matenos  apparently  refers  to  those  who  are  experts 
in  legal  knowledge. 

lit.  D.  Sinion,  “Nomotriboumenoi,”  in  Satura  Roberto 
Feenstra  oblata  (Freiburg  1985)  273—83.  T.  Honoré,  Em- 
perors  and  Lawyers  (London  1981),  rev.  F.  Millar,  JRS  76 
(1986)  272-80.  -A.K. 
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LAZAR,  prince  of  Serbia  (from  1371);  born  Pri- 
lepac  iiear  Novo  Brdo  ca.  1329,  died  Kosovo  Polje 
15  June  1389.  Son  of  Pribac  Hrebeljanovic,  lo- 
gothetes  of  Stefan  Uros  IV  Dusan,  Lazar  married 
Milica,  a  descendant  of  Stefan  Nemanja’s  son 
Vukan,  and  gained  control  over  northern  Serbia 
following  the  death  of  Stefan  Uro§  V.  Using 
diplomacy,  dynastic  marriage,  and  military  force 
(in  alliance  with  the  Bosnian  ban  Tvrtko),  Lazar 
expanded  his  principality  to  Branicevo,  Ni§,  Kru- 
sevac,  and  Novo  Brdo,  gaining  control  also  over 
the  mines  of  Rudnik.  These  victories,  however, 
made  him  a  vassal  of  Hungary.  In  1375  reconcil- 
iation  with  the  Byz.  church  in  Constantinople  was 
achieved  over  the  matter  of  the  separate  Serbian 
patriarchate,  which  had  been  proclaimed  at  Peé 
in  1346.  Lazar  refused  to  acknowledge  the  suze- 
rainty  of  Hungary  in  1382  and  attacked  and  plun- 
dered  Belgrade,  which  was  under  Hungarian  con- 
trol.  He  had,  however,  to  avoid  a  confrontation 
with  Sigismund  of  Hungary  when  the  Ottoman 
threat  to  Serbia  worsened.  Murad  I  invaded  Ser- 
bia  and  defeated  Lazar  in  1389  at  the  battle  of 
Kosovo  Polje,  in  which  both  rulers  lost  their  lives. 
As  a  result  the  Ottomans  gained  suzerainty  over 
Serbia. 

The  cult  of  Lazar  as  martyr  commenced  shortly 
after  his  death.  In  Serbian  popular  tradition,  the 
historical  prince  Lazar  and  the  legendary  martyr 
of  Kosovo  are  intertwined.  The  Kosovo  cycle  glo- 
rifying  the  victory  of  the  heavenly  over  the  earthly 
kingdom  is  the  finest  of  epic  poetry.  Lazar  built 
St.  Stephen’s  church  (Lazarica)  at  Krusevac 
(ca.1375)  and  the  Ravanica  monastery  (1381)  as 
his  mausoleum.  His  best  preserved  portrait  is  in 
the  Ljubostinja  monastery,  the  foundation  of  his 
wife. 

lit.  O  knezu  Laiaru:  Nauini  skupu  Hruseucu  /977  (Bel- 
grade  1975).  D.J.  Trifunovic,  Srpski  srednjovekovni  spisi  o 
knezu  Lamru  i  Kosovskom  boju  (Krulevac  1968).  R.  Mihaljcic, 
Lazar  Hrcbeljanouié,  istorija,  kull,  predanjc  (Bclgradc  1984). 
Fine,  Late  Balhans  387-89.  -j.S.A. 

LAZAR  OF  P'ARPI  or  Lazar  P'arpec'i,  Armenian 
historian;  born  in  P'arpi  below  Mt.  Aragats,  fl. 
second  half  of  the  5th  C.  Brought  up  wíth  Vahan 
Mamironean  in  Georgia  after  the  suppression  of 
the  Armenian  revolt  of  450/1,  Lazar  later  wrote 
a  History  of  Armenia  dedicated  to  Vahan,  who  in 
485  was  appointed  governor  ( marzpan )  of  Ar- 
menia  by  the  shah  of  Iran,  Baläsh, 


Lazar  presents  his  work  as  the  “third”  history 
of  Armenia,  following  those  of  Agathangelos 
and  pseudo-P'AWSTOS  Buzand.  It  falls  into  three 
sections:  the  life  and  work  of  Mesrop  MaStoc',  a 
version  of  the  war  against  Persia  parallel  to  the 
account  of  ELiSe,  and  the  career  of  Vahan  Ma- 
mikonean  from  the  Armenian  defeat  of  451  to 
his  appointment  as  martpan  in  485 — the  prime 
source  for  this  period. 

The  original  version  is  extant  only  in  fragments, 
the  complete  surviving  text  being  a  revision  of 
uncertain  date.  A  letter  addressed  to  Vahan  (of 
uncertain  authenticity)  describes  Lazar’s  Greek 
education. 

ED.  Hayoc'  eui  Y utt'  ar  Vahan  Mamikonean,  ed.  G.  Ter- 
MkrtC'ean,  S.  Malxasean  (Tbilisi  1904;  rp.  Delmar,  N.Y., 
1985).  Collection  des  histonens  anciens  et  modemes  de  l’Arménie, 
tr.  V.  Langlois,  vol.  2  (Paris  1869)  253-368. 

lit.  K.N.  Juzbasjan,  “Lazar  Parpecij’  IFZ  (1983)  no.  4, 
1 79-93.  G.  Garitte.  “La  Vision  de  S.  Sahak  en  grec,”  Muséon 
71  (1958)  255-78.  C.  Sanspeur,  “Trois  sources  byzantines 
de  I’ Hislorie  des  Armémens  de  Lazare  de  P'arpi,”  Byzantion 
44  (1974)  440—48.  Idem,  “Note  sur  l’édition  du  fragment 
de  YHistoire  de  Lazare  de  P'arpi,  découvert  dans  le  MS.  A 
82  de  Leningrad,”  HA  94  (1980)  13-22.  -R.T. 

LAZAROS,  painter,  a  Khazar  according  to  the 
Liber  Pontificalis  ( Lib.pont .  147);  saint;  died  Rome 
after  28  Sept.  865,  although  Janin  ( infra )  ques- 
tions  this  date;  feastday  17  Nov.  The  entry  in  the 
Synaxarion  of  Constantinople  ( Synax.CP  23 1—34)  de- 
scribes  Lazaros  as  a  monk  and  painter  from  an 
early  age;  a  defender  of  images,  he  became  a 
victim  of  Iconoclast  persecution  when  he  was  pun- 
ished  by  having  his  hands  burned.  Released  at 
the  behest  of  Empress  Theodora,  he  fled  to  the 
monastery  of  the  Prodromos  tou  Phoberou  where 
he  painted  an  icon  of  John  the  Baptist.  After 
Theophilos’s  death  he  painted  the  icon  of  Christ 
Chalrites,  according  to  Theophanes  Continu- 
atus  ( TheophCont  103. 19-2 1).  A  supporter  of  Patr. 
Ignatios,  Lazaros  played  the  role  ot  dipiomat: 
he  participated  in  a  mission  to  Pope  Benedict  III 
(855-58).  According  to  the  Synaxarion ,  he  died 
during  a  second  mission  to  Rome.  J.  Raasted 
(Cahiers  de  l’Institut  du  moyen-âge  grec  et  latin  37 
[1981]  124—38)  identified  him  with  a  certain  La- 
zaros,  who  sent  a  letter  (after  858)  to  his  “spiritual 
lord  master.”  The  attribution  by  M.  Scepkina 
(Miniatjury  297—99)  to  Lazaros  of  the  illustrations 
in  the  Khludov  Psaltf.r  lacks  any  documentary 
support. 
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lit.  C.  Mango,  E.J.W.  Hawkins,  “The  Apse  Mosaits  of 
St.  Sophia  at  Istanbul,"  DOP  19  (1965)  144C  R.  Janin  in 
Bibl.Sancl.  7:1 152E  -A.C.,  A.K. 

LAZAROS,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem;  died  after 
Apr.  1368.  Soon  after  his  election  to  the  patriar- 
chate  (date  unltnown),  Lazaros  left  for  Constan- 
tinople  to  have  his  appointment  confirmed  by 
Andronihos  III.  In  his  absence,  however,  the 
monk  Gerasimos  slandered  him  and  succeeded  in 
having  himself  elected  patriarch.  When  Andron- 
ikos  died,  the  matter  had  not  yet  been  decided. 
Nevertheless,  during  the  Civil  War  of  1341-47 
that  followed,  Patr.  John  XIV  Kalekas  recog- 
nized  Gerasimos.  For  his  part,  Lazaros  favored 
Kalekas’s  opponent,  John  VI  Kantakouzenos, 
and  was  responsible  for  crowning  him  emperor 
(21  May  1346)  in  Adrianople  (Kantak.  2:564.10- 
18).  After  Kantakouzenos’s  victory,  Lazaros  was 
recognized  (sometime  between  May  and  Aug,  1 347) 
as  the  lawful  incumbent.  Still,  only  in  the  second 
half  of  1349,  when  Gerasimos  was  expelled  from 
Jerusalem,  was  Lazaros  able  to  take  possession  of 
his  see. 

lit.  Papadopoulos,  Hierosolym.  425-34.  P.  Wirth,  “Mis- 
zellen  zu  den  Patriarchaten  von  Ronstantinopel  und  Jeru- 
salem,”yÔB  9  (1960)  47-50.  Idem,  “Der  Patriarchat  des 
Gerasimos  und  der  zweite  Patriarchat  des  Lazaros  von 
Jerusalem,”  BZ  54  (1961)  319-23.  -A.P. 

LAZAROS  OF  MOUNT  GALESIOS,  saint;  bap- 
tismal  name  Leo;  born  near  Magnesia  on  the 
Meander,  died  Mt.  Galesios  7  Nov.  1053.  His 
birthdate,  usually  calculated  as  ca.972,  is  question- 
able:  MS  Moscow,  Hist.  Mus.  369/353,  fol.220, 
indicates  that  Lazaros  died  at  age  72  and  thus 
would  have  been  born  ca.981.  Lazaros  was  born 
to  a  peasant  family;  after  completing  his  elemen- 
tary  education,  he  fled  to  Attaleia,  where  he  took 
the  monastic  habit,  and  then  to  the  Lavra  of  St. 
Sabas  in  Palestine.  After  his  return  he  founded 
three  monasteries  at  Mt.  Galesios  near  Ephesus, 
where  he  lived  atop  a  pillar.  His  community  was 
based  on  individualistic  principles,  with  the  cell 
being  the  center  of  monastic  activity;  monk-crafts- 
men  were  allowed  to  earn  a  private  income  (AASS 
Nov.  3:5Ô6A— D). 

Lazaros’s  disciple,  the  hellarites  Gregory,  re- 
corded  his  biography;  it  has  few  supernatural 
miracles  but  many  vignettes  rich  in  everyday  de- 
tails:  the  young  Lazaros  escaped  sexual  seduction 


in  the  house  of  a  girl  whom  he  accompanied  to 
Chonae;  Lazaros’s  corpse,  with  the  help  of  the 
monk  Cyril,  signed  the  diatyposis  for  the  monks; 
many  thefts  and  quarrels,  travels,  and  visits  are 
described.  Gregory  focuses  on  local  events,  while 
Constantinople  is  depicted  as  a  remote  city  teem- 
ing  with  danger.  Gregory  II  of  Cyprus  reworked 
the  vita. 

source.  /MS.S  Nov.  3:508-606. 

lit.  BHG  gyg-gSoe.  I.  Sevcenko,  Ideology,  pt.VI  (1979- 
80),  723-26.  O.  Lampsides,  “Anekdoton  keimenon  peri 
tou  hagiou  Lazarou  Galesiotou,”  Theologia  53  (1982)  158- 
77.  E.  Malamut,  “A  propos  dc  Bessai  d’Ephèse,”  REB  43 
(1985)  243—5 1  -  -A.K. 

LAZARUS  SATURDAY,  a  feast  celebrated  on 
the  Saturday  before  Palm  Sunday  in  commem- 
oration  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  (Jn  11:1—45). 
Together  with  Palm  Sunday,  Lazarus  Saturday 
separates  Lent  from  Holy  Week.  Egeria  de- 
scribes  a  procession  on  this  day  leading  from 
Jerusalem  to  Bethany  with  two  stations:  one  at  a 
church  on  the  road,  where  the  bishop’s  procession 
is  met  by  the  monks  and  people,  and  the  second 
at  Lazarus’s  tomb  in  Bethany.  Surprisingly,  nei- 
ther  the  lections  at  these  stations  nor  Egeria  her- 
self  make  reference  to  the  actual  raising  of  Laza- 
rus.  Talley  ( Liturgical  Year  176—89,  203—14,  234) 
argues  convincingly  that  this  theme  on  Lazarus 
Saturday  in  Constantinople  cannot  be  traced  to 
Jerusalem,  but  probably  originated  in  Alexandria 
instead. 

On  Lazarus  Saturday,  the  emperor  and  his  court 
went  to  the  Church  of  St.  Demetrios,  where  the 
emperor  gave  out  palms  and  silver  crosses  (De  cer. 
i7of).  In  the  i4th  C.  he  celebrated  the  feast  at 
the  monastery  of  St.  Lazarus  instead  (pseudo- 
Kod.  246:13—20).  Teachers  in  the  Patriarchal 
School  of  the  i2th  C.  delivered  enhomia  of  the 
patriarch  on  this  day. 

One  of  four  occasions  for  baptism  in  Constan- 
tinople,  Lazarus  Saturday  was  characterized  by  a 
complete  baptismal  liturgy  performed  in  Hagia 
Sophia  (Mateos,  Typicon  2:62—65).  At  the  conclu- 
sion  of  orthros  the  reading  of  Acts  began  and  the 
patriarch  descended  to  the  baptistery  where  he 
baptized  the  candidates  and  anointed  them  with 
chrism.  Then  a  psalmist  intoned  Psalm  31  and 
led  the  neophytes  into  the  church  to  the  chant  of 
the  psalmody,  for  the  continuation  of  which  he 
mounted  the  ambo.  At  a  signal  from  the  deacon 
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the  psalmody  was  broken  off  and  the  reading 
resumed  with  Acts  8:26,  after  which  the  liturgy 
began  with  the  antiphons. 

Representation  in  Art.  The  standard  Byz.  com- 
position  of  the  Raising  of  Lazarus  first  emerged 
in  the  6th  C.  (Rossano  Gospels,  fol.ir):  with 
Lazarus’s  sisters  Mary  and  Martha  at  his  feet  and 
disciples  behind  him,  Christ  is  shown  gesturing 
toward  the  shrouded  corpse  of  Lazarus,  which 
stands  at  the  mouth  of  a  cave  or  small  building 
( aedicula )  at  the  right,  surrounded  by  onlookers. 
One,  holding  his  nose  against  the  stench,  supports 
Lazarus  while  another  holds  the  sarcophagus  lid. 
This  composition  displaces  an  earlier  one — show- 
ing  a  youthful  Christ  waving  a  thaumaturgic  wand 
toward  a  shrouded  corpse  in  an  aedicula — that 
recurs  more  than  100  times  in  funerary  art  of  the 
3rd  to  5th  C.  The  Byz.  composition  underwent 
some  modifications:  nth-  through  i2th-C.  ver- 
sions  may  show  an  embroidered  hood  over  La- 
zarus’s  head  or  a  sarcophagus  at  Lazarus’s  feet, 
and  the  noseholder  may  be  shown  unwrapping 
Lazarus;  some  i3th-C.  examples  show  Lazarus 
sitting  or  lying  in  the  sarcophagus;  and  i4th-C. 
renditions  combine  Lazarus  in  his  sarcophagus 
with  cave  and  aedicula.  In  some  ìith-  through 
i2th-C.  MSS  and  mural  paintings,  Lazarus  ap- 
pears  as  a  bishop,  reflecting  the  legend  that  he 
became  bishop  of  Rition  in  Cyprus  (C.  Walter, 
REB  27  [1969]  197-208).  The  Typiron  of  the 
Great  Church  of  Constantinople  calls  Lazarus 
“friend  of  Christ,”  and  homilies  present  him  as 
proof  of  the  rewards  to  be  had  from  friendship 
judiciously  conferred. 

lit.  T.J.  Talley,  “The  Origín  of  Lent  in  A!exandria,” 
StP  17.2  (1982)  594-612.  Millet,  Recherches  232-54.  M. 
Sacopoulo,  Asinou  en  1106  et  sa  contribution  ù  l'iconographie 
(Brussels  1966)  22—27.  -R.F.T.,  A.W.C. 

LAZIKA  (AaÇiRTj),  at  first  the  southwest  region 
of  ancient  Colchis  lying  along  the  east  shore  of 
the  Black  Sea  and  including  the  mouth  of  the 
Phasis  River;  Lazika  hence  has  often  been  con- 
fused  with  Tzanika.  In  the  4th  C.,  the  Lazes 
extended  their  suzerainty  northward  toward  Ab- 
chasia  and  Svaneti  (Suania)  to  form  a  kingdom, 
with  Archaiopolis  as  capital,  which  commanded 
some  of  the  Caucasian  passes.  Lazika  then  came 
to  the  attention  of  Byz.  and  trade  was  initiated; 
the  Laz  kings  received  their  regalia  (see  Insignia) 
from  Byz.  even  though  they  paid  no  tribute  (Pro- 


kopios,  Wars  2.15.2).  Increasing  Byz.  interference 
in  the  region  and  the  building  of  the  fortress  of 
Petra  on  the  coast  of  Lazika  provoked  the  Persians 
to  invade  the  country  in  542  and  capture  Petra. 
The  protracted  Lazic  war  (549-56)  ended  with 
the  reestablishment  of  Byz.  control  in  the  area 
under  the  terms  of  the  Peace  of  562  (Menander 
Protector,  fr.6. 1,  ed.  Blockley,  80.474);  the  Laz 
tribes  gradually  moved  southwestward,  however, 
so  that  the  toponym  Lazika  was  increasingly  iden- 
tified  with  the  southeast  shore  of  the  Black  Sea  as 
far  as  Trebizond.  Byz.  maintained  control  of  La- 
zika  until  the  revolt  of  the  patrihios  Sergios  in  697 
opened  the  way  for  the  Arab  invasion  of  Lazika 
early  in  the  8th  C.,  their  capture  of  Archaiopolis, 
and  the  islamization  of  the  previously  Christian 
Lazes.  The  diocese  of  Trebizond  was  officially 
named  that  of  “entire  Lazika”  through  the  i4th 
C.  (Notitiae  CP  no. 20.33). 

lit.  A.  Bryer,  “Some  Notes  on  the  Laz  and  Tzan,”  BK 
21-22  (1966)  174-95;  23-24  (1967)  161-68.  Honigmann, 
Ostgrenie  191-98.  Bury,  LRE  2:1  13-23.  -N.G.G. 


LEAD  (fxó\vi 3ôoç),  probably  from  Trebizond,  Ma- 
cedonia,  and  northern  regions  of  the  Balkans, 
was  broadly  employed  in  Byz.  In  a  list  of  crafts- 
men  supplementing  Constantine  I’s  law  of  337 
(Cod.Theod.  XIII  4.2,  Cod.Just.  X  66.1)  are  men- 
tioned  workers  in  lead  (phmbarii)  that  in  the  Greek 
translation  is  rendered  molybdourgoi,  even  though 
ploumarioi  ( sic )  are  named  as  well  (Basil.  54.6.8). 
Lead  was  added  to  copper  alloys  to  improve  their 
casting  properties  (B.  Iatrides,  Archaiologia  1  [Nov. 
1981]  73f).  The  metal’s  low  melting  temperature 
also  allowed  simple  lead  objects  to  be  produced 
domestically:  thus  in  Cherson  in  the  gth  and  ìoth 
C.  fishermen  made  weights  for  their  nets  at  home, 
and  lead  blanks  were  found  in  several  other  houses 
(A.  Jakobson,  Rannesrednevekovyj  Chersones  [Mos- 
cow-Leningrad  1959]  322-25).  The  sofuiess  of 
lead  made  it  a  perfect  material  for  seals,  and  its 
weight  lent  itself  to  carpenter’s  plummets.  Scribes 
used  it  to  make  ruling  patterns  on  MSS. 

Lead  was  used  for  roofing  to  protect  domes 
and  vaults  (L.  Petit,  IRAIK  13  [1908]  59.33—34) 
from  rain  and  for  manufacturing  water  pipes.  It 
strengthened  the  piers  of  Hagia  Sophia,  Constan- 
tinople  (Prokopios,  Buildings  1.1.53).  Lead  sarco- 
phagi  with  Christian  motifs  were  produced  in 
Syria/Palestine  from  the  4th  C.  onward,  continu- 
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ing  an  older  industry  based  in  Sidon.  Lead  was 
used  by  goldsmiths  in  repoussé  work  and  for  the 
production  of  cheap  amulets  and  crosses  (Har- 
rison,  Saraçhane,  nos.  621—23)  as  well  as  for  pil- 
grimage  ampuli.ae  (Ch.  Bakirtzes,  JÖB  32.3  [1982] 
523-28). 

lit.  K.B.  Hofmann,  Das  Blei  bei  den  Völkern  des  Altertums 
(Berlin  1885).  R.J.  Forbes,  “Silver  and  Lead  in  Antiquity," 
Jaarbericht  van  hel  Voaraaatisch-Egyptisch  Geielschap  ‘Ex  On- 
ente  Uix'  7  (1940)  489-524.  Idem,  Studies  in  Ancient  Tech- 
nology  8  (Leiden  1964)  193-245.  L.Ph.B.,  A.C. 

LEARNING.  Erudition  was  divided  in  Byz.  into 
two  categories:  “our”  paìdeia,  that  is,  Christian 
doctrine;  and  “outside”  ( exo ,  thyrathen)  sophia,  the 
classical  (pagan,  Hellenic)  erudition.  Attitudes 
toward  education  were  ambivalent.  On  the  one 
hand,  church  fathers  and  authors  of  saints’  vitae 
in  high  style  disparaged  secular  wisdom,  and  writ- 
ers  such  as  Symeon  the  Theologian  contrasted  the 
know!edge  attained  through  reading  with  the  rev- 
elation  granted  by  God,  and  were  suspicious  even 
of  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Writ  (Kazhdan,  “Si- 
meon”  37).  Rnowledge  was  not  included  among 
the  four  basic  virtues  that  should  adorn  the  ideal 
emperor,  according  to  the  basiliros  logos;  its 
place  was  taken  by  good  sense  ( phronesis ).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  same  ecclesiastics  who  criticized 
secular  wisdom  tried  to  show  their  familiarity  with 
that  wisdom;  learning  also  formed  an  essential 
part  of  the  system  of  secular  values,  and  higher 
education  was  often  a  prerequisite  for  an  admin- 
istrative  career. 

The  Byz.  curriculum  encompassed  primarily 
the  classical  language  (grammar),  eloquence  (rhet- 
oric),  and  philosophy  or  logic;  the  quadrivium 
included  the  complementary  disciplines  of  arith- 
metic,  geometry,  music,  and  astronomy.  Psellos 
(Sathas,  MB  5:352.6-10)  claimed  to  have  studied 
every  science  ( mathema ),  that  is,  rhetoric,  geome- 
try,  music,  rhythmic,  arithmedc,  stcreomctry 
(. sphairike ),  law,  the  sacred  science  ( hieratike ),  the- 
ology.  Prodromos,  however,  in  the  vita  of  Mele- 
tios  the  Younger  of  Myoupolis  (ed.  Vasil’evskij 
42.16-21),  contrasted  the  study  (paideia)  of  Holy 
Scripture  with  “unnecessary”  disciplines — the 
“outside”  philosophy,  rhetoric,  physics,  astron- 
omy,  geometry,  and  arithmedc.  Gregory  II  of 
Cyprus  distinguished  between  two  major  divisions 
of  secular  knowledge,  logic  and  physics  (PG 
142:38  ìA).  -A.K„  I.S. 


LEASE.  See  Misthosis. 

LEATHER.  The  processing  of  leather  does  not 
seem  to  have  attained  much  importance  in  and- 
quity.  Not  only  are  terms  for  leatherworkers  in 
Egyptian  papyri  (Fikhman,  Egipet  29O  infrequent 
and  of  uncertain  meaning,  but  most  of  the  arti- 
sans  listed  by  Fikhman  as  working  with  leather 
are  in  fact  furriers,  saddlers,  and  shieldmakers. 
In  Rome  of  the  late  3rd  to  early  4th  C.  only  a  few 
inscriptions  mention  the  guild  of  tanners — corarii 
(E.  Rornemann,  RE  4  [1901]  458). 

In  Byz.,  on  the  other  hand,  leather  processing 
and  the  manufacture  of  leather  products  became 
one  of  the  most  wídespread  artisan  professions. 
Leather  was  used  not  only  for  footgear  but  also 
for  certain  types  of  cloaks,  harnesses,  tents  and 
shields  (for  the  army),  and  parchment.  New  words 
for  leatherworkers,  such  as  shytergates  (PG 
92:i377A)  and  skytoergos  (PG  37M235A)  appear 
in  the  vocabulary  of  4th— 7th-C.  authors.  The  di- 
vision  of  labor  was  relatively  elaborate,  compara- 
ble  only  to  the  complexity  of  silk  production.  The 
Stoudios  monastery  in  the  gth  C.  had  tanners 
(. byrseis ),  leather  processors  ( dermatopoiountes ), 
shoemarers  (skyteis  and  similar  terms),  hypodema - 
torrhaphoì  (sandalmakersP),  dyers  of  footgear  (sky- 
todeusopoiountes),  and  makers  of  parchment  (Dob- 
roklonskij,  Feodor  1:412^).  The  ìoth-C.  Book  of  the 
Eparch  strictly  distinguishes  between  harnessmak- 
ers  (lorotomoi),  tanners,  and  malakatarioi  (“sof- 
teners”),  but  omits  shoemakers. 

In  the  Palaiologan  period  Constantinopolitan 
Jews  played  a  major  role  in  leather  processing. 
Italian  merchants  brought  hides  and  furs  to  Con- 
stantinople  for  processing,  and  leather  goods  were 
produced  for  export.  In  the  i4th  C.  Constantin- 
opolitan  leatherworkers  were  allowed  to  work  in 
Dubrovnik,  one  of  the  main  centers  of  trade  in 
cattle  and  sheep  (B.  Krekic,  Duhrovnih.  (Raguse)  et 
le  Levant  au  Moyen-Age  [Paris  1961]  2 17). 

lit.  Kazhdan,  Derevnja  1  gorod  232Í.  Matschke,  Fortschntt 
96f.  -A.K. 

LEBOUNION,  MOUNT,  site  of  a  battle  on  29 
Apr.  1091.  Lebounion  (\efiovviov)  was  a  hill  lo- 
cated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Marica  (Hebros) 
River;  the  plain  at  its  base  was  the  scene  of  a 
decisive  victory  of  Alexios  I  over  the  Pechenegs. 
The  Cumans  supported  Alexios.  When  he  de- 
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layed  battle,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Western  re- 
inforc“ments,  the  Cumans  insisted  on  immediate 
engagement;  since  Alexios  feared  a  Pecheneg- 
Cuman  alliance,  he  was  forced  to  fight.  The  Byz. 
and  Cumans  advanced  at  dawn  in  a  crescent  against 
the  Pechenegs,  who  sheltered  themselves  and  their 
families  behind  their  covered  wagons.  At  the  out- 
set  the  Pechenegs  were  wealtened  by  desertion  to 
the  Cumans.  The  conflict  lasted  much  of  the  day; 
neighboring  peasants  brought  water  to  relieve  the 
thirst  of  the  Byz.  soldiers.  'Fhe  struggle  ended, 
according  to  Anna  Romnene  (An.Romn.  2:  i42f), 
in  a  terrible  massacre,  including  women  and  chil- 
dren,  although  some  prisoners  were  taken.  A  i2th- 
C.  historian  (Zon.  3:740^  records  that  the  surviv- 
ing  Pechenegs  were  settled  in  the  Moglena  theme. 
Pecheneg  power  was  broken;  Anna  Romnene  re- 
ports  a  fragment  of  a  popular  song:  “For  lack  of 
one  day,  the  Scyths  missed  seeing  May.” 

lit.  M.  Gyóni,  “Le  nom  de  Vtactwi  dans  I'Alexiade  d’Anne 
Comnène,”  BZ  44  (1951)  241-52.  -C.M.B. 


LECHAION.  See  Corinth. 

LECTIONARY,  a  general  term  for  various  li- 
turgical  books  containing  lections  intended  for 
reading  in  liturgical  services.  Most  have  lists  ap- 
pended  indicating  the  feasts,  both  fixed  and  mo- 
bile,  of  the  church  calendar,  with  their  proper 
lections.  A  true  lectionary  gives  the  full  text  of 
the  lections,  not  just  incipit-desinit  tables  (tables  of 
beginning  and  concluding  phrases). 

The  earliest  complete  lectionary  covering  the 
entire  liturgical  year  is  that  of  Jerusalem,  trans- 
mitted  through  the  5th-C.  Early  Syriac  lectionary 
(F.C.  Burkitt,  ProcBrAc  10  [1921-23]  301—39),  the 
5th-C.  Armenian  lectionary  (A.  Renoux,  PO  35— 
36),  the  5th-8th-C.  Georgian  redactions  (M. 
Tarchnischvili,  CSCO  188-89),  and  the  Gtli-C. 
Palestinian  Syriac  lectionary  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  Epistle  lections  (A.S.  Lewis,  A  Palestinian  Syr- 
iac  Lectionary  [London  1897]).  This  Jerusalem  lec- 
tionary  is  of  major  importance  for  the  history  of 
Byz.  feasts,  calendar,  and  lectionaries.  The  Byz. 
calendar,  fixed  probably  before  700,  gave  rise  to 
a  new  disposition  of  lections  based  largely  on  the 
Jerusalem  system,  rather  than  the  earlier  lection 
system  of  Antioch  (Ehrhard,  U berlieferung  1:25— 
35)- 


The  oldest  Byz.  lectionary  MSS  are  from  the 
gth  C.  The  two  major  types  of  lectionary  were  the 
evangelion,  which  contains  Gospel  passages,  and 
the  praxapostolos  for  the  other  New  Testament 
passages.  Other  lectionaries  were  the  propheto- 
logion  for  the  Old  Testament  lections;  the  apos- 
toloevangelion,  containing  both  Epistles  and  Gospel 
readings;  and  the  anagnostihon,  a  rare  book  con- 
taining  all  the  Old  and  New  Testament  lections, 
found  in  Philotheou  6,  an  nth-C.  MS  on  Mt. 
Athos  (Lampros,  Athos  1:151,  no.  1769). 

lit.  Y.  Burns,  “The  Historical  Events  that  Occasioned 
the  Inception  of  the  Byzantine  Gospel  Lectionaries ,  "  JÖB 
32.4  (1982)  1  19-27.  A.  Baumstark,  Nichteoangelische  syrische 
Perikopenordnungen  des  ersten  Jahrtausends  (Münster  1921). 
A.  Rahlfs,  “Die  alttestamentlichen  Lektionen  der  griech- 
ischen  Rirche,”  Mitteilungen  des  Septuaginta-Unternehmens  der 
Koniglichen  Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften  z u  Göttingen,  vol. 
1.5  (Berlin  1915)  119—230.  Y.  Burns,  “The  Lectionary  of 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,”  StP  15  (1984)  515-20. 

-R.F.T. 

LECTIONS  (àvayvẃ(T fxara) ,  liturgical  readings, 
drawn  exclusively  from  the  Bible  for  the  Eucha- 
rist,  for  other  services  drawn  occasionally  also 
from  hagiographical  (see  Synaxarion  of  Constan- 
tinople)  or  patristic  writings  and  conciliar  decrees. 
Lections,  collected  into  various  types  of  lection- 
aries,  are  a  major  component  of  liturgy,  esp.  of 
vigils.  Byz.  hours  had  no  daily  scripture  lections; 
the  lections  were  added  on  feasts  in  accordance 
with  Palestinian  practice. 

Developed  lection  systems  first  appear  in  the 
5th-C.  lectionary  of  Jerusalem.  The  Byz.  system, 
based  originally  on  that  of  Antioch,  later  under- 
went  Jerusalem  influence.  This  synthesis  took  place 
probably  before  700.  At  first  there  were  lections 
only  for  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  Weekday  read- 
ings  were  added  as  Eucharist  was  extended  to 
weekdays,  not  earlier  than  the  7th  C.,  and  then 
only  in  monastic  usage.  The  Typiron  of  the 
GRF.AT  ChurC-H  stll!  lacks  ihcsc  wcckday  lcsscuis, 
and  the  earliest  Byz.  lectionaries  (gth  C.  )  have  no 
weekday  lessons  outside  the  Easter  season. 

Lections  were  either  “select,”  that  is,  chosen  for 
their  suitability  to  the  feast — this  system  was  used 
esp.  for  the  fixed  feasts,  the  menaion  cycle — or 
“continuous,”  that  is,  lessons  read  day  after  day 
more  or  less  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in 
the  Bible  text.  This  latter  system  was  used  for 
most  of  the  mobile  cycle  of  the  church  calendar. 

In  cathedral  services,  the  Gospel  was  usually 
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read  by  the  deacon,  other  lections  by  the  ana- 
gnostes;  though  on  some  more  solemn  occasions 
(Easter  and  other  solemn  vigils;  sometimes  at  lite), 
the  patriarch  or  bishop  or,  in  his  absence,  the 
priest,  proclaimed  the  Gospel.  At  monastic  hours, 
readings  were  done  by  the  monks  themselves, 
most  of  whom  were  not  ordained. 

lit.  P.-M.  Gy,  “La  question  du  système  des  Iectures  de 
la  Iiturgie  byzantine,”  in  Miscellanea  liturgica  in  onore  di  sua 
eminenm  il  Cardinale  Giacomo  Lercaro,  vol.  2  (Rome  1967) 
251-61.  I.M.  de  Vries,  “The  Epistles,  Gospels  and  Tones 
of  the  Byzantine  Liturgical  Year,”  Eastern  Churches  Quarterly 
10  (1953-54)  41-49.  85-95-  137-49.  192-95-  R-  Zerfass, 
Die  Schrifllesung  tm  Kalhedraloffiuum  Jerusalems  (Miinster 
1968).  -R.F.T. 

LECTOR.  See  Anagnostes. 

LEGAL  SCIENCE.  In  order  to  speak  of  Byz.  legal 
science  one  must  allow  to  be  considered  as  science 
the  production  of  texts  that  have  as  their  subject 
the  meaning  of  legal  norms  and  their  relation  to 
each  other.  There  was  a  legal  science  of  this  kind 
among  those  individuals  attached  to  law  schools 
and  to  the  judiciary.  Excluded  from  legal  science, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  the  producers  of  norms 
(legisladon),  the  collectors  of  norms  (authors  of 
law  books),  or  the  producers  of  normative  models 
(production  of  formulae\  the  notaries).  Legal  sci- 
ence  pursued  either  a  pedagogical  purpose 
(teaching)  or  served  the  decision-making  process 
(judgments,  legal  statements).  For  all  the  periods 
of  the  empire  in  which  such  a  legal  science  can 
be  demonstrated  (4th— 6th  and  ìoth— i3th  C.),  it 
is  characterized  by  the  following  methodological 
features:  stringent  “philological”  commitment  to 
the  basic  text;  a  marked  use  of  “juristic  logic,” 
that  is,  deductions  that  can  be  reconstructed  by 
formal  logic,  whose  premises  are  not  secured  and 
are  susceptible  to  rhetoric  (e.g.,  analogy  and  in- 
verted  deduction);  the  use  of  hermeneutic  tech- 
niques  (etymology,  explanation  according  to  sig- 
nificance  and  object  of  the  norm);  and  the  use  of 
rhetorical  figures  of  speech  and  models  of  pre- 
sentation.  Since  the  legal  scholars  were  also  fa- 
miliar  with  juristic  dogma — understood  as  the  sum 
of  the  transmitted  and  accepted  legal  statements 
both  legislative  and  judicial  in  origin — the  differ- 
ences  between  these  and  today’s  European  or 
Anglo-Saxon  juristic  techniques  are  minor. 

-D.S. 


LEGATARIOS  (\t j-yarápioç),  subaltern  official  in 
several  departments  both  civil  and  military;  nei- 
ther  taktika  nor  the  De  ceremoniis  define  his  func- 
tions.  More  is  known  about  the  legatarios  of  the 
eparch  of  the  city  who  had  to  oversee  the  for- 
eign  merchants  in  Constantinople.  The  attempts 
to  identify  the  latter  legatarios  with  either  the  sym- 
ponos  or  the  logothetes  tou  praitoriou  (e.g., 
M.  Ja.  Sjuzjumov  in  Bk.  of  Eparch  249)  are  not 
correct;  these  two  officials  were  the  emperor’s 
appointees,  while  the  legatarios  was  appointed  by 
the  eparch  (Oikonomides,  Listes  314,  n.156).  The 
legatarios  is  known  also  in  the  sehreton  of  the  lo- 
gothetes  tou  stratiotikou  and  under  some 
military  commanders. 

lit.  Stöckle,  Zünfle  90-92.  -A.K. 

LEGATON  (heyárou),  in  contrast  to  the  appoint- 
ment  of  an  heir,  was  the  separate  donation  of 
single  pieces  or  portions  of  the  deceased’s  estate, 
with  the  consequence  that  the  heir  (or  heirs)  was 
charged  with  the  dístribution  of  the  legacy.  Any 
heir,  including  the  church  and  pious  institutions 
as  well  as  such  incertae personae  as  “the  poor,”  could 
be  the  recipient  of  a  legaton.  The  legaton  was 
executed  by  the  legatee  at  the  expense  of  the 
heirs  by  means  of  a  lawsuit.  The  heirs  were  pro- 
tected  by  the  Lex  Falcidia  against  the  overbur- 
dening  of  the  estate  with  legata.  In  the  post- 
Justinianic  period,  esp.  in  practice,  exact  distinc- 
tions  were  often  no  longer  made  between  the 
appointment  of  an  heir  and  the  apportioning  of 
a  legaton,  so  that  the  question  of  who  was  to  be 
considered  the  heir  and  who  the  legatee  cannot 
always  be  clearly  answered.  A  further  conse- 
quence  is  that  the  Lex  Falcidìa  and  the  legal  ex- 
pedients  that  safeguarded  against  exclusion  from 
a  will  (the  right  to  a  legitimate  portion)  merge 
with  one  another  to  a  great  extent.  The  process 
of  this  development  has  not  yet  been  the  subject 
of  detailed  research.  The  term  legaton  also  ac- 
quired  the  specific  connotation  in  Byz.  of  a  gift 
given  to  manumitted  slaves  (e.g.,  Lavra,  no.  1.22 
[a.897])  and  as  such  appears  in  several  saints’  lives 
that  describe  pious  acts  of  manumission. 

lit.  Kaser,  Priualrechl  2:555— 62  (§298).  -A.K. 

LEGES  FISCALES,  conventional  name  for  a  col- 
lection  of  regulations  concerning  taxes  and  the 
rights  of  holders  of  adjacent  properties.  Compiled 
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from  the  Greek  versions  of  the  Corpus  Juris 
CiviLir,  it  was  divided  into  five  titles,  with  233 
chapters  in  all.  Apart  from  the  Prochiron  and 
the  collection  of  novels  by  Theodore  of  Hermou- 
polis  (end  of  the  6th  C.),  its  immediate  sources 
are  uncertain;  the  Basiliha  were  probably  not  used. 
The  intitulatio,  which  mentions  Leo  VI  and  his 
brother  Alexander,  offers  a  trustworthy  basis  for 
the  dating  of  the  collection  to  the  early  ìoth  C. 
but  does  not  prove  it  was  an  official  promulgation. 

eü.  L.  Burgmann,  D.  Simon,  “Ein  unbekanntes  Rechts- 
buch,”  FM  1  (1976)73-101.  -L.B. 

LEGES  MILITARES.  See  Nomos  Stratiotihos. 

LEGITIMACY,  POLITICAL.  Roman  constitu- 
tional  vagueness  encouraged  Byz.  inventiveness 
in  justifying  the  possession  of  political  power,  the 
main  themes  of  which  permeate  imperial  propa- 
ganda.  Despite  their  stability,  the  weight  accorded 
to  each  theme  changed,  reflecting  ideology  and 
the  political  structure.  Six  forms  of  legitimacy 
proved  most  enduring. 

1.  Legitimacy  based  on  military  success  (e.g., 
triumphs),  reckoned  as  revealing  divine  approval, 
was  fostered  by  political  survival  and  the  em- 
peror’s  original  connection  with  military  com- 
mand. 

2.  Civic  legitimacy  came  from  the  emperor’s 
political  civility  (e.g.,  the  ostentatious  refusal  of 
minor  perquisites  of  absolute  power),  as  long  as 
Roman  republican  traditions  still  carried  weight. 
This  legitimacy  was  transformed  in  the  emperor’s 
role  as  lawgiver  and  benefactor,  for  example,  in 
his  philanthropy. 

3.  Historical  legitimacy  derived  from  the  Ro- 
man  character  of  Byz.,  combined  with  the  Byz. 
mentality’s  attachment  to  the  old  and  to  taxis. 

4.  Dynastic  legitimacy  emerged  as  aristocratic 
Iineages  coalesced.  It  explains  the  epithet  forphy- 
rogennetos,  commemorative  coinage  of  the 
Isaurians  ( DOC  3. 1:9)  or  Anna  of  Savoy,  and  the 
use  by  John  III  Vatatzes  of  the  Doukas  surname 
and  his  treatment  of  Andronikos  I  as  his  grand- 
father. 

5.  The  tinique  status  of  Constantinople  made  into 
a  source  of  legitimacy  the  possession  of  the  capital 
itself  and  all  that  went  with  it  in  terms  of  resources 
and  the  legitimizing  power  of  the  ceremony.  For 
example,  failure  to  take  Constantinople  doomed 


the  revolt  of  Thomas  the  Slav,  and  Kekaumenos 
(Kek.  268.8—13)  insisted  victory  belonged  to  the 
emperor  who  controlled  the  capital. 

6.  Religious  legitimacy  was  indispensable.  Di- 
vine  election  justified  usurpation  or  its  repres- 
sion,  and  the  emperor’s  personal  piety  and 
orthodoxy  confirmed  and  allowed  his  Christo- 
mimetic  rulership.  This  development  peaked  in 
late  Byz.  with,  for  example,  the  appearance  of 
anointing  at  the  coronation. 

Components  of  legitimacy  often  converged:  for 
example,  lineage,  Romanness,  and  religion  com- 
bined  when  emperors  claimed  genealogical  de- 
scent  from  St.  Constandne  (e.g.,  Basil  I)  or  an- 
cient  Roman  nobility  (e.g.,  the  Doukai,  anonymous 
preface  to  Bryen.  67.21-69.4). 

lit.  F.  Dölger,  “Johannes  VI.  Kantakuzenus  als  dynas- 
tischer  Legitimist,”  SemtCond  10  (1938)  19—30.  Av.  Cam- 
eron,  “The  Construction  of  Court  Ritual:  the  Byzantine 
Book  of  Ceremonies,”  in  Cannadine-Price,  Rituals  106—36. 

-M.McC. 

LEISURE  ( cr\o\rì ),  as  a  form  of  philosophical 
behavior,  designated  in  antiquity  both  scholarly 
discussion  and  scholarly  speculation  on  nature 
and  “origin.”  Church  fathers  renounced  the  an- 
cient  concept  of  philosophical  leisure:  Basil  the 
Great  (PG  29:429^)  condemned  “the  evil  leisure 
of  the  Athenians”  that  was  sdll  being  imitated  by 
his  contemporaries,  who  were  trying  to  invent 
new  concepts  and  thus  fell  within  the  embraces 
of  “dirty  and  evil  spirits.”  He  contrasted  this  lei- 
sure  to  “a  good  and  beneficial  schole ,”  which  was, 
in  the  words  of  Athanasios  of  Alexandria  (PG 
27:2 16D),  “the  cognizance  of  God.”  Schole  was 
thus  transformed  into  an  emphasis  on  contempla- 
tion,  which  became  an  important  part  of  ascedc 
exercises.  -a.k. 

LERAPENOS  (AeicaTnjpóç,  fem.  \skocttt] i-q),  cr 
Lakapenos,  a  family  of  Armenian  stock.  Its  foun- 
der,  Theophylaktos  Abaktistos  or  Abastaktos,  res- 
cued  Basil  I  in  a  battle  in  872  and  was  rewarded 
with  a  piece  of  imperial  land,  perhaps  in  the 
region  of  Lakape  that  gave  the  family  its  new 
name.  Theophylaktos’s  son  became  Emp.  Roma- 
nos  I  Lerapenos,  his  sons  were  proclaimed  co- 
emperors,  and  the  youngest,  Theophylartos,  was 
appointed  patriarch.  The  oldest  brother,  Chris- 
topher  Lekapenos,  died  in  Aug.  931;  on  16 
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LERAPENOS,  GEORGE 


GENEALOGY  OF  THE  LERAPENOS  FAMILY  IN  THE  TENTH  CENTURY 


Thcophyiaktos  Abaktistos 

I 

Romanos  I  Lekapenos 


m .  Theodora 


1 - 

Christopher  Lf.kapf.nos 

1 

Stephen 

1 

daughter 

m.  Sophia,  daughter  oi' 

m.  Anna,  daughter 

ni.  Rornanos  Saronites 

patrikios  Niketas 

of  Gabalas 

Heíena 
m.  CONSTANTINE  VII 
PORPHYROGENNHTOS 


Agatha 
m.  Romanos 
Argyros 


Maria 

Tl.  Peterof 
Bulgaria 
(d.  969) 


Romanos 


M  ichael 
the  Rhaiktor 


Romanos, 

scbastophoTos 


Constantinc 
m.  (1)  Helena,  daughter 

of  patrikxos  Adrianos 
m  (2)  Tiieophano  Mamas 


Romanos 


I 

Theophylartos, 

patriarch  of 
Constantinople 


daughter 
n.  Mousele 


Adapied  from  S.  Runciman,  The  Emperor  Romanus  Lecapenus  and  His  Reign  (rp.  Cambridyc  1988),  app.  IV. 


Dec.  944  Stephen  and  Constantine  deposed  their 
father,  but  they  were  in  turn  arrested  on  15  June 
945,  exiled,  and  eventually  murdered.  For  several 
decades  the  Lekapenoi  maintained  a  leading  po- 
sition:  Romanos  I’s  illegitimate  son  Basil  the 
Nothos,  the  parakoìmomenos,  administered  the 
empire  during  Basil  II’s  youth,  and  Christopher’s 
son,  Michael  the  Raiktor,  gained  the  high  title  of 
magistros.  Thereafter  their  role  declined:  from  the 
i  tth  C.  only  a  single  family  member  is  known — 
Constantine,  whose  seal  mentions  neither  his  title 
nor  office  (Laurent,  Coll.  Orghidan,  no.446).  In 
the  i4th  C.  George  Larapenos  was  a  writer,  land- 
owner,  teacher,  and  official  of  a  mediocre  rank. 
(See  genealogical  table.) 

lit.  Runciman,  Romanus  63Í,  77-79,  232—37.  Kazhdan, 
Arm.  11-13.J.  L.  van  Dieten,  RB  i:if.  -A.K. 

LEKAPENOS,  GEORGE.  See  Larapenos, 
Georgf.. 

LEMBIOTISSA  (AefifìtûyTiacra),  or  Lembos,  a 
monastery  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  located  half- 
way  between  Smyrna  and  Nymphaion.  It  existed 
by  787  when  Theodore,  hegoumenos  of  Lembos, 
signed  the  acts  of  the  Second  Council  of  Nicaea; 
its  history  thereafter  until  the  i3th  C.  is  obscure. 
Restored  and  richly  endowed  by  John  III  Va- 
tatzes,  it  flourished  until  1307,  when  it  was  ap- 
parently  attacked  by  the  Turks  and  burned. 


A  kodix  or  cartulary  of  Lembiotissa  survives  in 
a  Vienna  MS  (ÖNB,  hist.  gr.  125)  that  preserves 
copies  of  about  200  private  and  offìcial  acts  dating 
from  1 192  to  1294  (Dölger,  infra  295)  or  probably 
even  from  as  early  as  1133  (Ahrweiler,  “Smyrne” 
128).  This  collection  permits  the  establishment  of 
the  list  of  Lembiotissa’s  hegoumenoi  between  1223 
and  1293  (Dölger,  infra  302—06)  and  contains 
data  concerning  the  topography  and  administra- 
tion  of  the  Smyrna  region,  the  activity  of  the 
episcopal  chancery,  and  esp.  the  structure  of  the 
village-estate.  The  possessions  of  Lembiotissa  were 
located  in  Smyrna  and  in  several  villages.  In  no 
case  was  Lembiotissa  the  sole  owner  of  these  vil- 
lages.  In  the  villages  can  be  found  properties  of 
various  secular  and  ecclesiastical  landowners,  in- 
dependent  and  dependent  peasants  (e.g.,  a  paroi- 
kos  who  had  two  masters  simultaneously,  peasants 
under  pronoia)\  some  allotments  were  tiny  (1-3 
modioi),  and  many  owners  held  property  in  several 
different  villages.  The  kodix  also  provides  data 
about  the  price  of  fields  and  vineyards,  taxes,  and 
rent,  esp.  the  epiteleia, 

source.  MM  4:1-289. 

lit.  F.  Dölger,  “Chronologisches  und  Prosopogra- 
phisches  zur  byzantinisthen  Geschichte  des  13.  Jahrhun- 
derts,"  B7.  27  (1927)  291—320.  A.  Fontrier,  “Le  monastère 
de  Lembos  près  de  Smyrne,”  BCH  16  (1892)  379-410. 
Ahrweiler,  “Smyrne”  24-27,  56—60,  98-100.  A.  Kazhdan, 
“Vizantìjskoe  sel’skoc  poselenie,”  VizVrem  2  (1949)  236-44. 
D.  Angelov,  “Prinos  küm  pozemlenite  otnoäenija  vûv  Vi- 
zantija  prez  XIII  vck,”  GSU  FIF  2  (1952)  3—103. 

-A.M.T.,  A.Ki 
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LEMMA  (Xt)>x>x a),  designation  (occasionally  at- 
tested  already  in  antiquity)  of  the  title  usually 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  work  or  a  chapter.  It  is 
often  written  in  characters  different  from  those 
of  the  text  (i.e.,  in  minuscui.e  MSS  the  lemmata 
are  often  written  in  uncial,  and  vice  versa)  and 
also  in  ink  of  a  different  color  (usually  red).  Some- 
times  a  scribe  forgot  to  add  the  lemma  (and  initial 
letters)  to  a  text  so  that  the  work  remained  with- 
out  title  (i anepigraphos )  until  a  later  copyist  in- 
vented  a  new  one. 

Normally  the  lemma  contains  the  author’s  name 
(sometimes,  however,  only  in  the  formula  tou  au- 
tou,  “by  the  same,”  which  can  be  misleading)  and 
details  about  contents,  occasion,  and  (esp.  in  the 
case  of  letters)  the  addressee.  Sometimes  the  Iemma 
provides  the  only  information  at  our  disposal  about 
the  writer  and  the  historical  context  of  the  work, 
Byz.  texts  being  mostly  tacit  in  this  respect.  On 
the  other  hand  the  reliability  of  the  lemma  is 
always  relative,  because  it  is  not  formulated  by 
the  author  himself,  except  in  the  case  of  auto- 
graphs.  Cases  of  pseudepigraphy  occur  time  and 
again;  they  are  often  due  to  the  attempt  to  gain 
a  higher  price  for  the  MS  by  means  of  an  attrac- 
tive  author  attribution. 

LiT.  O.  Kresten,  “Phantomgestalten  in  der  byzanti- 
nischen  Literaturgeschichte,”  JOB  25  (1976)  207-22.  H. 
Hunger,  “Minuskel  und  Auszeichnungsschriften  im  10.— 
12.  |ahrhundert,”  in  PGEB  201-20.  -W.H. 

LEMNOS  (Afjp.t'oç),  island  in  the  northern  Ae- 
gean  Sea  that  controlled  the  passage  between 
Constantinople  and  Thessalonike;  its  capital  was 
Hephaisteia.  In  late  antiquity  it  was  listed  among 
the  cities  of  the  province  of  Achaia  (Hierokl. 
649.1);  by  the  gth  C.  it  was  part  of  the  theme  of 
the  Aegean  Sea.  Ahrweiler  (Mer  127,  n.6)  hy- 
pothesized  that  in  the  ìoth  C.  Lemnos  was  under 
the  command  of  the  strategos  of  Thessalonike,  but 
her  reference  to  Skyl  368. 7S  does  not  support 
this  view.  Neither  do  we  have  any  proof  that 
Lemnos  was  an  important  shipyard:  a  donation 
of  1016  (Lavra  1,  no. 20.79)  only  mentions  a  cer- 
tain  Andrew,  a  homeowner  or  former  eeeietes 
of  the  island,  and  a  purchase  deed  of  993  identi- 
hes  the  protospatharios  and  exartistes  (“rigger”)  Mi- 
chael  as  a  friend  of  Athanasios  of  Athos  (Lavra  1, 
no.  10.23— 25) — h's  whereabouts  are  not  indicated. 

The  island  was  sacked  by  the  Saracens  in  902 
and  remained  for  several  years  a  focus  of  anti- 


Arab  naval  operations.  After  1204  Lemnos  was 
placed  under  the  authority  of  the  Latin  Empire 
but  was  reconquered  by  Michael  VIII  (Greg. 
1:98.16).  The  loss  of  Asia  Minor  made  Lemnos 
important  as  a  source  of  food  (monasteries  of  Mt. 
Athos  had  properties  on  Lemnos),  as  a  political 
force  (the  inhabitants  of  Lemnos  supported  An- 
dronikos  III  against  Andronikos  II — Kantak. 
1 : 1 50Í' ),  and  as  a  prize  in  the  struggle  for  power 
(John  VI  Kantakouzenos  gave  it  first  to  his  brother 
Manuel,  then  to  his  son  Matthew  Kantakou- 
zenos — Kantak.  3:312.1-8).  The  island  was  de- 
manded  by  Alfonso  V  of  Aragon  (1416-1458)  as 
the  price  of  his  aid  for  Constantinople,  and  of- 
fered  by  Constantine  XI  to  Giustinlani  Longo  if 
he  would  help  to  repulse  the  Turks.  After  1453 
Lemnos  was  given  briefly  to  the  Gattilusi  of  Les- 
bos,  then  granted  as  part  of  an  appanage  by 
Mehmed  II  in  1460  to  Demetrios  Palaiologos, 
former  despotes  of  the  Morea.  It  was  finally  con- 
quered  by  the  Ottomans  in  1479. 

The  bishop  of  Hephaisteia  attended  the  Council 
of  Nicaea  in  325.  A  part  of  Eastern  Illyricum,  the 
island  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Rome  until 
the  8th  C.  Lemnos  became  an  archbishopric  in 
the  9th  C.  and  metropolis  during  the  Civil  War 
of  1341—47.  The  Latin  conquest  seems  not  to 
have  affected  the  position  of  the  Greek  bishops 
of  the  island. 

lit.  C.  Fredrich,  “Leinnos,”  MDAI  AA  31  (1906)  246!, 
249L  Laurent,  Corpus  5.1:657!,  3:1616  J.F.  Haldon,  “Lim- 
nos,  Monastic  Holdings  and  the  Byzantine  State:  Ca.  1261- 
1453,”  in  Continuìty  and  Change  in  Late  Byzantine  Society 
(Birmingham-Washington,  D.C.,  1986)  161—215. 

— T.E.G. 

LENT  (TeaaapauoaTT),  lit.  “fortieth  [day]”),  a  pe- 
riod,  ideally  40  days  in  duration,  of  penance  and 
fasting  in  preparation  for  Easter.  This  period  is 
also  called  “Great  Lent”  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
three  lesser  Bvz.  lents.  those  preceding  the  Na- 
tivity  of  Christ,  the  Dormition  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  the  feast  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  on  29 
June  (the  last  I.ent  extends  from  the  Monday 
following  the  Sunday  after  Pentecost  until  the 
vigil  of  the  Apostles’  feast). 

The  first  sure  evidence  of  Lent  occurs  in  Festal 
Letter  II  of  Athanasios  of  Alexandria,  from  330. 
By  the  end  of  the  4th  C.  a  prepaschal  Lent  was 
in  practice  almost  everywhere,  an  outgrowth  of 
the  preparation  for  baptism  at  Easter.  Lent  later 
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became  also  a  penitential  preparation  for  the  rec- 
onciliation  of  penitents  during  Holy  Week.  But 
growth  was  not  uniform,  as  evidence  from  Jeru- 
salem,  Rome,  and  Egypt  shows:  Egypt,  for  in- 
stance,  once  had  a  six-week  post-Epiphany  fast  in 
imitation  of  Jesus’  postbaptismal  fast. 

The  duration  of  Lent  and  the  ways  of  calculat- 
ing  it  have  also  varied.  Originally  the  whole  period 
lasted  six  weeks.  Where  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
were  not  fast  days  (except  for  Holy  Saturday), 
this  amounted  to  only  36  days  of  fasting  in  Lent 
plus  Holy  Week;  thus  these  days  were  called  “the 
tithe  of  the  year.”  Soon  literalism  and  the  desire 
to  have  40  actual  fast  days  led  in  the  6th— 7th  C. 
in  Constantinople  to  the  addition  of  another,  pre- 
Lenten  tyrine,  or  “Cheesefare  Week”  of  fasting 
that,  with  the  six  weeks  of  Lent  plus  Holy  Week, 
makes  a  total  of  eight  weeks,  each  with  five  fast 
days,  40  in  all. 

Lenten  liturgical  legislation  first  appears  in  can- 
ons  45  and  49—52  of  the  Council  of  Laodikeia  in 
380  (Mansi  2:57 ìCE),  and  Lenten  liturgy  is  al- 
ready  highly  developed  in  Jerusalem  by  384,  as 
the  diary  of  Egeria  reveals;  other  evidence  is 
provided  by  the  contemporary  homilies  of  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem  and  by  the  ^th-C.  Armenian  lec- 
tionary.  Byz.  Lenten  liturgy,  later  codified  in  the 
liturgical  book  called  the  triodion,  is  seen  in  the 
Typiron  of  the  Great  Church,  in  later  monastic 
typiha  as  well  as  in  the  Kletorologion  of  Philo- 
theos  and  other  ceremonial  books  ( De  cer.,  bk.  1, 
chs.  28—30;  pseudo-Kod.  221—24).  Many  Lenten 
sermons  have  survived:  the  preacher  usually  used 
the  season  of  Lent  to  expose  the  vices  of  his  flock 
and  to  suggest  ways  for  moral  improvement. 

lit.  K.  Holl,  Gesammelte  Aussätze  zur  Kirchengeschtchle,  vol. 

2  (Tübingen  1928)  155-203.  Talley,  Liturgical  Year  163- 
230.  -R.F.T. 


LEO  (Aécop,  lit.  “lion”),  pcrsonal  name.  Although 
well  known  in  antiquity  (W.  Pape,  Wörterbuch  der 
griechischen  Eigennamen 3  [Braunschweig  1863—70] 
793f),  it  was  apparently  rare  in  the  4th  C.:  PLRE 
1:498  cites  only  two  Leos  alongside  24  Leontioi. 
It  became  more  popular  in  the  5th  C.:  in  PLRE 
2:661—66  there  are  about  12  Leos,  but  still  fewer 
than  Leontioi  (30).  The  relative  frequency  changed 
by  the  time  of  Theophanes  the  Confessor,  who 
lists  18  Leos  and  only  two  Leontioi.  The  name 
reached  its  peak  in  Skylitzes,  who  has  38  Leos, 


more  than  Theodore  and  Basil;  in  the  acts  of 
Lavra,  vol.  1  (ìoth— i2th  C.),  Leo  is  numerous 
(26),  even  though  here  the  natne  is  a  little  behind 
Theodore  (30)  and  Basil  (29);  in  Iviron,  vol.  1 
(ìoth— ìith  C.),  Leo  (11)  is  ahead  of  Theodore 
(9),  but  behind  Basil  (20).  In  the  later  period  the 
name  lost  popularity:  in  Lavra,  vols.  2—3  (ì^th— 
1 5th  C.),  Leo  is  in  twelfth  place  with  31  instances, 
fewer  than  Athanasios  (35)  and  Kyriakos  (34),  and 
far  fewer  thanuashionable  names  like  John  (350) 
and  others  of  its  ilk.  The  frequency  of  the  name 
in  the  acts  of  Docheiariou  is  higher:  Leo  is  more 
frequent  than  Athanasios  or  Kyriakos,  but  far 
behind  Theodore.  As  an  imperial  name  Leo  was 
popular  between  the  5th  and  ìoth  C.  Since  the 
name  Leo  was  borne  by  several  Iconoclast  em- 
perors  (Leo  III— V),  their  adversaries  used  the 
expression  “wild  beast”  to  designate  a  “heretic” 
emperor;  on  the  other  hand,  the  lion  as  a  royal 
animal  could  serve  as  a  symbol  or  epithet  of  a 
“pious”  Leo.  -A.K. 

LEO  I,  called  the  “Butcher”  (Ma/<éXÀ77ç)  or  the 
“Great”  (probably  not  because  of  his  piety  but  to 
distinguish  him  from  Leo  II,  the  “Little,”  his 
grandson),  emperor  (from  7  Feb.  457);  of  Bessian 
origin,  born  in  Illyrian  Dacia  ca.400,  died  18  Jan. 
474.  A  low-ranking  officer  commanding  a  garri- 
son  in  Selymbria  and  a  personal  servant  ( hourator ) 
of  Aspar  and  his  son,  he  was  chosen  by  Aspar  as 
emperor  upon  Marcian’s  death.  Aspar  saw  Leo  as 
a  compliant  tool  through  whom  he  could  exercise 
power.  Leo  was  crowned  by  Patr.  Anatolios  (449- 
58) — the  first  case  of  imperial  coronation  by  a 
patriarch.  Leo’s  reign  witnessed  natural  disasters 
(a  fire  in  Constantinople  in  465,  earthquakes)  and 
religious  conflicts  (Timotheos  Ailouros  in  Al-‘ 
exandria,  the  attempt  of  Peter  the  Fuller  to 
seize  the  see  of  Antioch).  He  was  forced  to  lower 
taxes  and  curb  official  abuses.  Aspar  defeated  the 
Huns  in  468,  and  the  Danubian  provinces  enjoyed 
relative  prosperity;  the  situation  in  the  East  was 
quiet.  Attempts  to  control  Italy  led  to  military 
coups  when  the  army,  commanded  by  Ricimer, 
proclaimed  as  augusti  Majorian,  Anthemios  (both 
Leo’s  nominees),  and  Glycerius  (whom  Leo  re- 
fused  to  recognize  and  replaced  with  Junus  Ne- 
pos).  The  maritime  expedition  of  468  against  the 
Vandals  failed  due  to  the  incompetence  of  its 
commander  Basilisros. 


LEO  II 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  LEO  I 


LEO  I  m.  VERINA  daughter  BaS1LISKOS 

1  m.  Zenonis 


son  ARIADNF.  Leontia 

p  m.  (1 )  ZENO 

m.  (2)  AnaSTASIOS  I 

Lf.o  II 

Baseci  on  Grumd,  Chrono/ogie  361,  with  modiftca'ions. 


By  468  Leo  started  to  Iiberate  himself  from  the 
control  of  Aspar  and  the  Goths,  usirig  the  Isau- 
rians  under  Zf,no  as  a  counterweight  to  them.  Leo 
married  his  daughter  Ariadne  to  Zeno.  In  471 
Aspar  and  his  son  Ardabourios  were  murdered. 
Orthodox  tradition  depicts  Leo  and  his  wife  Veri- 
na  as  pious  sovereigns  devoted  to  the  cult  of  the 
Virgin.  Thus,  in  a  ìoth-C.  MS  (ed.  A.  Wenger, 
REB  10  [1952]  54f),  they  are  said  to  have  ordered 
a  gold  soros  for  a  relic  of  the  Virgin’s  clothing 
(here  peribole ;  see  Maphorion),  placing  above  it 
an  image  of  Mary  enthroned  and  adored  by  mem- 
bers  of  their  family.  (See  genealogical  table.) 

LiT.  Bury,  LRE  1:314-23.  W.  Ensslin,  RE  12  (1925) 
1947—61.  Kaegi,  Decline  31-48.  A.  KozIov,  “Osnovnye  na- 
pravlenija  polidceskoj  oppozicii  pravitel’stvu  Vizantii  v  50— 
naâale  70-ch  gg.  V  v.,”  ADSV  20  (1983)  29-39. 

-T.E.G.,  A.C. 

LEO  I  THE  GREAT,  pope  (from  29  Sept.  440) 
and  saint;  born  end  of  4th  C.?  in  Volterra?  Tus- 
cany,  died  Rome  10  Nov.  461;  Greek  feastday  18 
Feb.  Leo  contended  with  barbarian  assaults  on 
Italy:  in  452  he  participated  in  an  embassy  to 
Attila  and  persuaded  him  to  withdraw  from 
Italy;  in  455,  while  Petronius  Maximus  tried  to 
flee  from  besieged  Rome,  Leo  negotiated  with  the 
Vandal  Gaiseric  and  convinced  him  to  spare  the 
city  from  hre.  Another  problem  was  the  growing 
power  of  the  Eastern  churches — Leo  joined  Con- 
stantinople  against  AIexandria.  He  opposed  Nes- 
torianism  and  in  an  epistle  to  Patr.  Flavian  of 
Constantinople  defended  the  thesis  of  the  two 
natures  of  Christ.  The  main  problem  he  faced, 
however,  was  the  relationship  of  the  church  to 
the  state:  Leo  propagated  the  idea  of  close  collab- 
oration  between  the  two  authorities  and  empha- 
sized  the  divine  principles  of  the  imperial  power. 


He  developed  the  concept  that  authority  and  obe- 
dience  were  dialectically  interwoven  and  that  the 
emperor,  while  obedient  to  God,  was  to  be  the 
master  of  his  subjects  (H.  Arens,  Die  chrìslologische 
Sprache  Leos  des  Grossen  [Freiburg  im  Br.  1982] 
698O. 

Loyal  to  Valentinian  III,  Leo  sought  the  sup- 
port  of  Constantinople,  where  he  established  his 
apocrisiarius  as  intermediary  between  Rome  and 
the  emperor.  Leo  did  not  approve  of  the  idea  of 
convening  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  but  he  sub- 
mitted  to  the  emperor’s  will  and  worked  suppor- 
tively;  he  only  required  unconditionally  that  hís 
legates  should  preside  over  the  council  (M. 
Wojtowytsch,  Papsttum  und  Konzile  von  den  Anfäng- 
en  bis  zu  Leo  I.  [Stuttgart  1  g8 1  ]  331  f ).  Leo  devel- 
oped  the  idea  of  primacy  but  supported  canon 
28  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  The  Iconophiles 
respected  Leo,  and  in  the  gth  C.  Theodore  Grap- 
tos  composed  a  kanon  in  his  honor  (E.  Bouvy,  EO 
1  [ 1 897 — 98]  172).  His  Greek  vita,  vague  in  its 
contents  (C.  Van  den  Vorst,  AB  29  [1910]  400— 
408),  was  probably  compiled  on  the  basis  of  a 
poem  in  political  verse  (R.  Goossens,  Bytantion  6 
[1931]  427—32).  Leo’s  lengthy  letter  dated  1 1  June 
453  to  Theodoret  of  Cyprus  where  the  pope 
vouchsafes  the  orthodoxy  of  Theodoret’s  views  is, 
probably,  a  mid-6th-C.  forgery  produced  in  the 
vein  of  Western  reaction  to  the  affair  of  the  Three 
Chapters,  or  a  revision  of  the  authentic  text  (R. 
Schieffer  in  Antidoron.  tìulde  aan  Dr.  Maurits  Geer- 
ard  [Wetteren  1984]  81—87). 

lit.  T.  Jalland,  The  Life  and  Times  of  St.  Leo  the  Great 
(London  1941).  P.  Stockmeier,  Leo  /.  des  Grossen.  Beurteìlung 
der  kaiserlichen  Religionspolitift  (Munich  1959).  F.  Paschoud, 
Roma  aelerna  (Rome  1967)  311—22.  W.  Ullmann,  “Leo  I 
and  the  Theme  of  Papal  Primacy,”  JThSt  n.s.  11  (1960) 
25-51.  -A.K. 

LEO  II,  ‘‘the  Little”  (ó  p.t/cpóç),  emperor  (473- 
74);  born  ca.467,  died  CoiistaiiLinoplc  17  Nov.? 
474.  Since  Leo  I  had  no  sons,  he  of  necessity 
looked  to  his  grandson  Leo,  the  child  of  his 
daughter  Ariadne  and  her  husband  Zeno,  to  con- 
tinue  his  line.  In  the  fall  of  473,  shortly  before 
Leo  I  died,  he  proclaimed  his  six-year-old  grand- 
son  as  caesar  and  then  augustus.  Early  the  next 
year,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Leo  I,  the 
child  emperor  crowned  his  father  Zeno  in  the 
Hippodrome,  with  the  approval  of  the  senate 
(Feb.  474);  the  boy  died  a  few  months  later.  Latin 
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writers  (Victor  Tonnensis,  Isidore  of  Seville)  ac- 
cuse  Zeno  of  murdering  his  son.  In  any  case,  after 
the  boy’s  death  a  conspiracy  developed  against 
Zeno  in  which  Leo  I’s  widow,  Verina,  played  an 
active  role;  she  then  changed  her  mind,  however, 
and  warned  Zeno  about  the  plot. 

lit.  A.  Lippold,  RE  2.R.  10  (1972)  157-60.  PLRE 
2:664^  -A.K. 

LEO  II/I  (Arm.  Lewon),  successor  of  his  brother 
Ruben  III  as  RtJBF.Nin  prince  Leo  II  (1 187-1 198/ 
g),  then  first  king  of  Armenian  Cilicia  as  Leo  I 
(1198/9-1219).  Leo  successfully  fought  the  Tur- 
komans  and  the  Seljuks  and  allied  himself  with 
the  Crusaders  through  his  successive  marriages 
to  Isabel  of  jerusalem  and  Sybil  of  Cyprus.  The 
consolidation  of  his  principality  and  the  failure  of 
ecclesiastical  discussions  with  Byz.  after  the  death 
of  Emp.  Manuel  I  led  him  to  turn  for  recognition 
to  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Although  the  death 
of  Frederick  I  Barbarossa  and  cautious  negotia- 
tions  with  Rome  toward  a  union  of  churches  were 
setbacks,  Leo  was  crowned  king  at  Tarsos  on  6 
Jan.  1 198/9  (the  date  is  still  disputed)  in  the  pres- 
ence  of  both  the  local  Byz.  metropolitan  and  the 
archbishop  of  Mainz;  from  the  latter  he  received 
the  royal  insignia  in  the  name  of  Emp.  Henry  VI 
of  Germany.  This  invesdture  was  apparently  ap- 
proved  by  Alexios  III  Angelos  who  also  sent  Leo 
a  crown. 

The  reign  of  Leo  marked  the  political  apogee 
of  the  Cilician  kingdom,  as  he  gained  the  support 
of  the  Hospitallers  and  the  Teutonic  knights  to 
whom  he  granted  extensive  domains.  He  likewise 
encouraged  Western  traders,  who  enriched  the 
country.  Relations  with  the  Crusader  states  dete- 
riorated,  however,  as  a  result  of  his  protracted 
and  vain  attempts  to  secure  the  princedom 
of  Antioch  for  his  half-Latin  grandnephew 
Raymond-Ruben.  Soon  after  Leo  died,  the  re- 
sentful  Armenian  nobles  murdered  his  Latin  son- 
in-Iaw  and  forced  Leo’s  daughter  Zabel  to  marry 
Het'um  I,  which  initiated  the  new  Het'umid  dy- 
nasty  in  1 226. 

lit.  L.  Alishan,  Léon  le  Magnifique  premier  roi  de  Sissouan 
ou  de  l'Arméno-Cihcie  (Venice  1888).  Boase,  Cilician  Armenia 
15—22.  -N.G.G. 

LEOIII,  emperor  (717—41);  founder  of  the  Isau- 
rian  dynasty;  born  Germanikeia  ca.685,  died 
Constantinople  18  june  741.  His  baptismal  name 


was  perhaps  Kónon.  Some  scholars  accept  Byz. 
reports  that  place  Leo  III’s  early  career  in  the 
East,  but  most  believe  Theophanes  the  Confes- 
sor’s  account  (Theoph.  391.5—11)  that  Leo  was 
reared  in  Mesembria,  where  his  family  had  been 
resettled  under  JusLÌnian  II.  Theophanes  also  re- 
ports  that  in  705  he  was  entitled  spatharios  after 
donating  500  sheep  to  justinian  and  that  he  fol- 
lowed  Justinian  to  Constantinople  and  rose  to 
prominence,  being  sent  to  the  Caucasus  to  secure 
the  Alans  against  the  Arab-backed  Abchasians  (M. 
Canard,  REArm  8  [  1 97 1 J  353-57).  Leo  was  named 
strategos  of  the  Anatolikon  by  Anastasios  II,  after 
whose  deposition  he  joined  forces  with  Artabas- 
dos  to  force  the  abdication  of  Theodosios  III. 
Leo  entered  Constantinople  on  25  Mar.  717  and 
secured  his  throne  by  resisting  the  siege  of  Mas- 
lama  and  suppressing  revolts  by  the  Sicilian  stra- 
tegos  (718)  and  Anastasios  (719). 

Throughout  his  reign,  Leo  was  concerned  with 
the  defènse,  organization,  and  unity  of  the  em- 
pire.  He  raised  taxes  to  repair  the  land  walls  of 
Constantinople  (Foss-Winfield.  Fortifications  53,  82, 
100).  He  campaigned  against  the  Arabs  in  alliance 
with  the  Khazars  and  Georgians;  his  victory  at 
Akroinon  in  740  ended  their  advance  in  Asia 
Minor.  Leo’s  administrative  actions  included  the 
creation  of  the  Thrakesion  and  Ribyrrhaiotai 
themes,  and  the  droungariate  of  the  Aegean  Sea; 
he  may  also  have  raised  Crete  to  the  status  of 
theme.  His  Ecloga  was  an  important  revision  of 
Justinianic  law.  Possibly  raised  as  a  Monophysite, 
Leo  as  emperor  insisted  on  Chalcedonian  reli- 
gious  uniformity,  persecuting  Montanists  and  Jews 
to  the  point  of  forcible  conversion.  In  726  he 
inaugurated  imperial  support  for  Iconoclasm 
(Anastos,  “Leo  lll’s  Edict”  5—41)  and  in  730  con: 
voked  a  silention  to  ratify  an  edict  condemning 
icons.  This  provoked  Patr.  Germanos  I,  whom 
Leo  deposed.  It  also  brought  conflict  with  popes 
Gregory  II  (see  Eutychios,  exarch  of  Ravenna) 
and  Gregory  III.  The  origins  of  Leo’s  Icono- 
clasm  are  obscure.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Mus- 
lim  actions  (see  YazId  II)  or  Jewish  circles  stim- 
ulated  these  views,  as  hostile  Byz.  writers  charged. 
He  had  the  support  of  some  high  clerics,  esp.  in 
Asia  Minor,  but  their  degree  of  ínfîuence  is  un- 
known.  He  himself  referred  to  biblical  prohibi- 
tions  against  images. 

Leo  increased  taxes  in  Sicily,  Calabria,  and  II- 
lyricum  in  732/3;  he  may  have  transferred  these 
territories  from  papal  to  Byz.  jurisdiction  (M.  An- 
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astos,  SBN  9  [1957]  14-31),  although  this  more 
likely  cccurred  under  Constantine  V  (Ostrogor- 
sky,  History  170,  n.i).  He  also  had  to  subdue  a 
revolt  from  Hellas  and  the  Cyclades  (Th.  Korres, 
Byzantiaka  1  [1981]  37-49).  He  crowned  his  wife 
Maria  in  718  and  their  son  Constantine  (V)  in 
720. 

u  r.  S.  Gero,  Byiantine  lconoclasm  during  the  Reign  of  Leo 
III  (Louvain  1973).  K.  Schenk,  Kaiser  Leon  III  (Halle  1880). 

-P.A.H. 


LEO  III,  pope  (26/7  Dec.  795-12  June  816); 
probably  of  humble  origin.  Beck  refutes  the  the- 
ory  that  Leo’s  father  Atzupios  was  a  Greek  ( Ideen , 
pt.VIl  [1969],  131-37),  suggesting  the  man’s  Arab 
origin.  Leo  scrupulously  respected  Frankish  sov- 
ereignty  over  Italy:  he  immediately  notified  Char- 
lemagne — not  the  Byz.  emperor — of  his  election 
and,  no  later  than  798,  went  beyond  Hadrian  I 
by  adding  the  Frankish  ruler’s  regnal  years  to  his 
own  in  dating  documents.  On  25  Apr.  799  a 
faction  including  Hadrian’s  relatives  attacked  Leo, 
who  escaped  to  Charlemagne  at  Paderborn.  Re- 
stored  by  the  Franks,  Leo  crowned  Charlemagne 
imperator  in  St.  Peter’s  on  25  Dec.  800;  his  action, 
which  perhaps  reflected  Frankish  rejection  of  Em- 
press  Irene’s  legitimacy,  resulted  in  the  creation 
of  a  rival  empire  in  the  West  with  lasting  political 
implications.  The  ensuing  controversy  with  Con- 
stantinople  was  settled  only  in  812  when  the  en- 
voys  of  Emp.  Nikephoros  I  accepted  a  new  treaty 
issued  jointly  by  Charlemagne  in  Aachen  and  Leo 
in  Rome,  and  Patr.  Nirephoros  I  was  finally  al- 
lowed  to  send  Leo  the  customary  synodira.  Leo 
did  not  act  on  the  suggestion  of  Theodore  of 
Stoudios  that  he  convene  a  council  with  regard 
to  the  Moechian  Controversy,  but  Theodore’s 
biographers  credit  the  pope  with  a  role  in  its 
resolution.  When  ca.807  a  dispute  about  the 
filioque  arose  in  Jerusalem  between  Frankish 
and  Greek  monks  and  Charlemagne’s  court  backed 
the  Franks,  Leo  accepted  the  Greek  view  and 
sought  theological  support  from  the  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem.  Michael  Synrellos  was  sent  to  Leo 
ca.813  by  Patr.  Thomas  of  Jerusalem,  but  the 
embassy  was  detained  in  Constantinople. 

lit.  P.  Classen,  “Karl  der  Grosse,  das  Papstlum  und 
Byzanz,”  in  Karl  der  Grosse.  Lebenswerk  und  Nachleben,  ed. 
H.  Beumann  (Düsseldorf  1965)  1:537-608.  M.  Borgolte, 
“Papst  Leo  III.,  Karl  der  Grosse  und  die  FiIioque-Streit 
von  Jerusalem,”  Byiantina  10  (1980)  401-27.  W.  Mohr, 
“Karl  der  Grosse,  Leo  III.  und  der  römische  Aufstand  von 


799,”  Bulletm  du  Cange  30  (1960)  39-98.  V.  Peri,  “II  ‘fil- 

ioque’  nel  magistero  di  Adriano  I  e  di  Leone  III,”  RioStChlt 

41  (1987)  5-25.  -M.McC.,  A.K. 

LEO  IV  THE  KHAZAR,  emperor  (775—80);  born 
Constantinople  25  Jan.  750,  died  Strongylon  8 
Sept.  780.  He  was  the  son  of  Constantine  V  and 
his  Khazar  wife,  Irene,  and  was  thus  nicknamed 
“the  Khazar.”  Crowned  co-emperor  in  751,  Leo 
was  married  to  Irene  in  Dec.  769.  Soon  after  his 
accession  Leo  crowned  their  son  Constantine  VI 
as  co-emperor,  prompting  a  conspiracy  in  favor 
of  his  five  half-brothers  (including  Caesar 
Nirephoros),  which  he  easily  suppressed.  Little 
is  known  of  Leo’s  reign.  He  was  active  against  the 
Arabs,  sending  campaigns  into  Syria  in  776  and 
778  under  the  command  of  Michael  Lachano- 
drakon  but  could  not  prevent  major  incursions 
into  Asia  Minor  in  776,  779,  and  780  (the  last  by 
Härün  al-Rashíd).  Leo  supported  Iconoclasm 
but  actively  persecuted  Iconophiles  only  in  Aug. 
780,  when  he  had  a  number  of  court  officials 
beaten,  tonsured,  and  imprisoned.  He  died  of  a 
fever  while  campaigning  against  the  Bulgarians. 

lit.  P.  Speck,  Kaìser  Konstantin  VI  (Munich  1978)  1:53- 
103,  2:423-92.  Ostrogorsky,  History  175-77.  W.  Tread- 
gold,  “An  Indirectly  Preserved  Source  for  the  Reign  of 
Leo  IV,”  JÖB  34  (1984)  69-76.  -P.A.H. 

LEO  V  THE  ARMENIAN,  emperor  (813—20); 
died  Constantinople  25  Dec.  820.  He  was  the  son 
of  the  patrikios  Bardas  (Genes.  26.75),  wh°  was  of 
Armenian  descent  (Toumanoff,  “Caucasia”  151). 
Raised  in  the  Anatolikon  theme,  Leo  served  in 
803  under  strategos  Bardanes  Tourros,  possibly 
as  protostrator.  He  deserted  Bardanes  for  Nike- 
phoros  I,  who  named  him  commander  of  the 
foederati  and  gave  him  two  palaces  in  Constan- 
tinople  (Janin,  CP  byz.  137,  33 1  f ).  Nikephoros 
later  exiled  him,  perhaps  because  Leo  had  en- 
riched  himsell  illegally  01  peihaps  uecause  Lco 
sympathized  with  the  rebel  Arsaber,  whose 
daughter  Theodosia  Leo  had  married.  Michael  I 
recalled  Leo  and  named  him  hypostrategos  of  the 
Armeniakon  theme,  then  strategos  and  patriäios. 

Leo  was  acclaimed  emperor  after  the  battle  of 
Versinikia  and  crowned  by  Patr.  Nirephoros  I 
on  22  July  in  Hagia  Sophia,  Constantinople.  The 
accession  of  the  Bulgarian  khan  Omurtag  and 
the  death  of  the  'Abbäsid  caliph  Härûn  al-RashId 
permitted  Leo  to  rebuild  towns  and  defenses  in 
Thrace.  He  restored  Iconoclasm  by  appointing 
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a  preparatory  commission  under  John  (VII) 
Grammatiros,  deposing  Patr.  Niltephoros,  and 
convoking,  in  815,  a  local  council  in  Constanti- 
nople  (see  under  Constantinople,  Councils  of) 
that  renounced  the  Council  in  Trullo  and  reha- 
bilitated  the  Council  of  Hieria  (P.  Alexander, 
DOP  7  [1953]  35—66).  Because  of  his  lconoclasm, 
Byz.  sources  are  hostile  to  Leo,  accusing  him, 
among  other  things,  of  stoning  the  recently  re- 
stored  image  of  Christ  at  the  Chalre  and  thus  of 
emulating  Leo  III.  He  was,  however,  an  excellent 
general  and  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  fairness  and 
honesty.  He  made  competent  military  appoint- 
ments,  including  Michael  (II),  Thomas  the  Slav, 
and  Manuel.  He  also  fortifìed  Constantinople’s 
walls  at  Blachernai.  Leo  was  assassinated  in  church 
on  Christmas  Day  by  supporters  of  Michael  II; 


his  body  was  publicly  exposed  in  the  Hippodrome 
before  being  buried  on  Prote. 

lit.  Treadgold,  B\z.  Revwal  196—225.  V.  Grumel,  “Les 
relations  politico-religieuses  entre  Byzance  et  Rome  sous  le 
règne  de  Léon  V  l’Armenien,”  REB  t8  (1960)  19-44. 
Alexander,  Patr.  Nicephnrus  125—47.  Martin,  Iconoclastic 
Controversy  159-83.  Bury,  ERE  43-76.  -P.A.H.,  A.C. 

LEO  VI,  co-emperor  (from  6  Jan.  870),  emperor 
(3oJuly  886-912);  born  Constantinople?  ìgSept. 
866  (V.  Grumel,  EO  35  [1936]  331-33),  died 
Constantinople  1 1  May  912.  Second  son  of  Basil 
I,  Leo  was  called  the  Wise  or  Philosopher  (Dölger, 
Byzanz  201,  n.13).  An  educated  man  who  dabbled 
in  literature,  he  was  perceived  by  the  next  gen- 
eration  as  a  prophet  and  a  sage.  The  officialdom 
of  the  capitai  supported  him,  his  major  counselors 


Leo  VI.  Emp.  Leo  VI  the  Wise  on  his  deathbed.  Miniature  from  the  illustrated 
manuscript  of  the  Chronicle  of  John  Skylitzes  in  Madrid  (Bibl.  Nac.  vitr.  26-2, 
fol.I16v);  12th  C.  Biblioteca  Nacional,  Madrid. 
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being  Zaoutzes,  the  eunuch  Samonas,  and  the 
eunuc.i  Constantine;  Leo  sought  the  support  of 
aristocratic  families  such  as  Phokas  and  Doukas, 
but  also  tried  to  keep  them  at  bay,  thus  provoking 
serious  conflicts  (e.g.,  the  revolt  of  Andronikos 
Doukas).  His  ecclesiastical  policy  was  parallel:  Leo 
was  supported  by  patriarchs  such  as  his  brother 
Stephen  (886—93),  Zaoutzes’  nominee  Antony  II 
Kauleas  (893-901),  and  Leo’s  spiritual  father 
Euthymios,  whereas  he  deposed  Photios  and 
was  in  conflict  with  Nicholas  I  Mystikos,  esp. 
over  his  fourth  marriage.  Leo  hoped  for  political 
reconciliation:  he  delivered  a  speech  praising  his 
father  but  at  the  same  time  arranged  a  solemn 
translation  of  the  body  of  Michael  III  to  Con- 
stantinople.  Leo’s  administration  was  active  in 
codification  and  in  establishing  political  “order”; 
the  Basilika,  the  Novels  of  Leo  VI,  the  Book 
of  the  Eparch,  and  the  Kletorologion  of  Philo- 
theos  were  published;  and  under  Leo’s  name  a 
book  on  military  tactics,  the  Taktika  of  Leo  VI, 
was  produced.  The  lack  of  a  male  heir  and  the 
premature  death  of  his  first  three  wives,  Theo- 
phano,  Zoe  (daughter  of  Zaoutzes),  and  Eudokia 
Baiane,  undermined  Leo’s  search  for  stabilization. 
When  finally  his  concubine  Zoe  Rarbonopsina 
gave  birtb  to  Constantine  VII,  instead  of  stabi- 
lization  a  severe  struggle  over  the  tetragamy  of 
Leo  resulted. 

Leo’s  international  policy  was  more  or  less  un- 
successful:  in  896  Symeon  of  Bulcaria  defeated 
the  Byz.;  in  902  Taormina  was  lost  and  in  904 
Leo  of  Tripoli  sacked  Thessalonike;  the  Rus’ 
prince  Oleg  attacked  Constantinople  in  907;  and 
in  912  the  fleet  of  Himerios  was  annihilated.  Leo 
did  not  trust  aristocratic  generals  and  preferred 
to  negotiate  with  his  neighbors  by  sending  envoys 
such  as  Leo  Choirosphartes.  He  was  compelled 
to  accept  the  papacy’s  intervention  into  domestic 
church  affairs. 

The  Madrid  Skylitzes  MS  richly  illustrates  the 
events  of  Leo’s  reign  (Grabar-Manoussacas,  Sky- 
litiès,  nos.  242-72).  In  the  Paris  Homilies  of  Gre- 
gory  of  Nazianzos  (Omont,  Miniatures,  pl.XVI), 
Leo  is  portrayed  as  a  youth  of  about  15  with  his 
mother  Eudokia  Incerina  and  brother  Alexan- 
der.  The  best  known  and  most  controversial  im- 
age  of  Leo  is  over  the  central  door  of  Hagia 
Sophia,  Constantinople,  where  he  appears  in 
proskynesis  at  Christ’s  feet.  N.  Oikonomides  has 
argued  that  this  mosaic  is  an  image  of  penitence, 


set  up  at  the  order  of  Nicholas  Mystikos  following 
the  council  of  920,  which  posthumously  pardoned 
Leo’s  tetragamy  ( DOP  30  [1976]  151-72). 

ed.  PG  107:1-298  (see  Ch.Astruc,  AB  100  [1982]  463- 
68).  A.  Vogt,  I.  Hausherr,  Oraison  funèbre  de  Basile  Ier  par 
son  fils  Léon  le  Sage  (Rome  1932;  corr.  Adontz,  Études  111  — 

23)' 

lit.  N.  Popov,  Imperator  Lev  VI  Mudryj  (Moscow  1892). 
Vasiliev,  Byz.  Arabes  2.1:115-216.  Vogt,  “Léon  VI”.  C. 
Mango,  “The  Legend  of  Leo  the  Wise,”  ZRVI  6  (1960)  59- 
93.  J.  Irmscher,  “Die  Gestalt  Leons  VI.  des  Weisen  in 
Volkssage  und  Historiographie,”  in  Beiträge  zur  byzantm- 
ischen  Geschichte  irn  9.-11.  Jahrhundert  (Prague  1978)  205- 
24.  Spatharakis,  Portrait  97L  256L  fig.63.  R.  Cormack, 
“Interpreting  the  Mosaics  of  S.  Sophia  at  Istanbul,”  Arl 
History  4  (1981)  138-41.  -A.K.,  A.C. 

LEO  IX  (Bruno  of  Egisheim),  pope  (from  2  Dec. 
1048,  crowned  in  Rome  2  Feb.  1049);  born  Alsace 
21  June  1002,  died  Rome  19  Apr.  1054.  Leo 
strove  to  create  a  strong  and  independent  papacy 
based  on  a  reformed  clergy;  among  his  advisers 
were  Hildebrand  (later  Pope  Gregory  VII), 
Humbert  (later  cardinal  of  Silva  Candida),  and 
Peter  Damiani.  A  relative  of  the  imperial  house, 
Leo  was  nominated  as  pope  by  Henry  III  of 
Germany,  but  it  is  unclear  how  long  this  collab- 
oration  continued;  at  any  rate,  Germany  did  not 
help  Leo  against  the  Normans,  and  Leo  had  no 
choice  but  to  seek  the  support  of  Byzantium  and 
the  Byz.  governor  in  South  Italy,  Argyros,  son 
of  Melo  (D.  Nicol,  infra  8).  In  May  1053  Leo 
himself  led  a  small  expedition  against  the  Nor- 
mans,  but  before  Argyros  could  join  him  the  pope 
was  defeated  at  Civitate  (18  June)  and  captured; 
the  Normans  kept  him  prisoner  for  9  months. 
While  in  captivity  in  Benevento,  Leo  corre- 
sponded  with  Emp.  Constantìne  IX  and  Patr. 
Michael  I  Reroularios,  and  in  Jan.  1054  a  Ro- 
man  embassy  left  for  Constantinople  in  an  at- 
tempt  to  create  an  anti-Norman  coalition.  The 
history  of  this  embassy  is  obscure  and  the  nature 
of  related  Laiin  docuuients,  ìncluduig  thc  Dona- 
tion  of  Constantine  and  their  Greek  transla- 
tions,  is  questionable  (H.-G.  Krause  in  Aus  Kirche 
und  Reiche:  Festschrift  für  Friedrìch  Kempf,  ed.  H. 
Mordek  [Sigmaringen  1983]  131—58).  The  mis- 
sion  failed  despite  Constantine  IX’s  desire  to  reach 
an  agreement;  it  is  probable  that  Argyros  played 
a  treacherous  role  by  incitíng  the  Byz.  authorities 
against  the  pope.  Leo  returned  to  Rome  on  1 2 
Mar.  1054  a  broken  man,  and  died  before  the 
abrupt  end  of  negotiations  (see  Schism).  The 
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question  of  whether  his  vita  was  written  by  Hum- 
bert  (H.  Tritz,  StGreg  4  [1952]  246—72)  or  not 
(H.-G.  Rrause,  DA  32  [1976]  49—85)  is  under 
discussion. 

lit.  A.  Garreau,  Saint  Léon  IX,  pape  alsaáen  (Paris  1965). 
L.  Sittler,  P.  Stintzi,  Sainl  Léon  IX,  le  pape  alsacien  (Colmar 
1950).  Gay,  Italie  477-500.  E.  Petrucci,  “Rapporti  di  Leone 
IXcon  Costantinopoli,”  StMed  14(1973)733-831.  D.  Nicol, 
“Byzantium  and  the  Papacy  in  the  Èleventh  Century,” JEH 
13  (1962)  1-20.  H.  Houben,  “II  papato,  i  Normanni  e  la 
nuova  organizzazione  ecclesiastica  della  Puglia  e  della  Ba- 
silicata,”  AStCal  53  (1986)  15-32.  -A.K. 

LEO  GRAMMATIROS.  See  Symeon  Logo- 

THETE. 

LEONARD  OF  CHIOS,  Dominican  eyewitness  to 
the  fall  of  Constantinople;  born  Chios  1395/6, 
died  probably  Genoa,  1459.  After  studies  in  Italy, 
Leonard  became  archbishop  of  Mytilene  (1  July 
1444),  where  he  enjoyed  close  relations  with  the 
Gattilusio  lords  of  Lesbos,  as  refiected  in  his  De 
vera  nobilitate  (On  True  Nobility  [Avellino  1657]). 
He  joined  Isidore  of  Kiev  and  a  papal  delegation 
at  Chios  and  arrived  with  them  at  Constantinople 
on  26  Oct.  1452  to  realize  ecclesiasdcal  union. 
Although  captured  by  the  Turks  in  the  conquest, 
he  managed  to  escape  to  Chios,  whence  he  dis- 
patched  a  report  to  Pope  Nicholas  V  (16  Aug. 
1453)  that  describes  the  conquest  in  a  fashion 
hostile  to  the  Byz.  and  Venetians  but  favorable  to 
the  Genoese.  It  survives  in  the  Latin  original  and 
a  Venetian  (G.  Lanuschi,  Excidio  e  presa  di  Costan- 
tinopoli ,  ed.  G.M.  Thomas,  SBAW  2  [1868]  1—38) 
as  well  as  a  vernacular  Greek  translation  (ed. 
G.Th.  Zoras,  Chronihon  peri  ton  Tourkon  Soultanon 
[Athens  1958]  79.17—94.3;  cf.  Gy.  Moravcsik,  BZ 
44  [1951]  428—36).  Leonard  returned  to  Italy 
ca.  1 458  to  work  for  a  counteroffensive  against  the 
Turks  and  probably  died  there. 

ed.  L.T.  Belgrano,  Documenli  riguardanti  la  cotonia  Ge- 
nouese  di  Pera  (Genoa  1888)  233-57.  PG  159:923-41.  Ex- 
cerpts  with  Ital.  tr. — Pertusi,  Caduta  1:125-71.  Tr.  Jones, 
Siege  of  CP  11-41.  -M.McC. 

LEONTIOS,  (AeÒTTtoç),  Eastern  usurper;  born 
Dalisandos,  Isauria,  died  at  the  fort  of  Papyrios 
(Paperon),  Isauria,  488.  A  military  commander 
(magistermilitum),  whom  Emp.  Zeno  sent  to  oppose 
the  rebellion  of  Illos  in  484,  he  was  persuaded 
to  join  the  rebels.  Leontios  was  crowned  at  Tarsos 
on  19  July  484  by  the  empress  Verina,  who  claimed 


the  right  to  nominate  the  emperor.  'I'he  rebels 
were  defeated  by  Zeno’s  troops  at  Antioch  in  Sept. 
484  and  were  besieged  at  the  fort  of  Papyrios. 
After  a  four-year  siege  they  were  betrayed  and 
executed. 

lit.  Bury,  LRE  1:397!.  PLRF,  2:6701.  -T.E.G. 

LEONTIOS,  presbyter  of  Constantinople  and 
homilist;  fi.  5th  or  6th  C.  He  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  6th-C.  theologian  Leontios  of  Byzan- 
tium  as  well  as  from  Leontios  the  monk  who  lived 
sometime  between  the  6th  and  8th  C.  and  wrote 
a  homily  on  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist  (C. 
Datema,  P.  Allen,  Bymntion  58  [1988]  188—229). 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  biography  of  Leontios 
the  presbyter,  although  Datema  and  Allen  Iean 
towards  placing  him  in  the  mid-6th  C.  In  the  MS 
tradition  1 1  homilies  are  attributed  to  him;  the 
editors  assign  another  three  to  his  pen  on  the 
basis  of  stylistic  and  Iexical  arguments.  His  hom- 
ilies  were  written  for  specifìc  feast  days,  on  such 
topics  as  Job,  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  Palm 
Sunday,  and  Pentecost.  He  wrote  in  a  vivid  style, 
making  use  of  monoiogues  and  dialogues;  his 
vocabulary  is  rich  and  varied,  including  numerous 
rare  or  unattested  words.  His  works  are  distin- 
guished  more  by  their  rhetorical  skill  than  for 
their  theological  subtlety. 

ed.  Homiliae,  ed.  C.  Datema,  P.  Allen  (Turnhout-Leuven 
'987)- 

lit.  L.  Perrone,  DPAC  2: 193 1 .  -A.M.T. 


LEONTIOS,  emperor  (695-98);  died  Constanti- 
nople  15  Feb.  (?)  706.  A  patrihios  of  Isaurian 
origin,  Leontios  was  appointed  strategos  of  Ana- 
tolikon,  apparently  by  Constantine  IV.  In  686 
Justinian  II  sent  him  against  the  Arabs  in  Ar- 
menia  and  Georgia,  where  he  campaigned  effec- 
tively  but  with  great  cruelty.  In  692  Justinian 
imprisoned  him  in  Constantinople,  perhaps  as 
punishment  for  Arab  victories  in  Asia  Minor.  In 
695  he  was  released  and  appointed  strategos  of 
Hellas  but,  aided  by  the  Blue  faction,  whose 
extermination  Justinian  was  rumored  to  be  plot- 
ting,  and  Patr.  Kallinikos  I  (693—705),  he  seized 
the  throne.  Byz.  sources  call  him  Leontios  but  his 
coinage  and  references  in  Western  sources  indi- 
cate  that  he  ruled  officially  as  Leo.  Little  is  known 
of  his  activities  as  emperor.  When  the  Arabs  cap- 
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tured  Carthage  in  6g7,  he  dispatched  a  fleet  un- 
der  John  Patrikios  to  recapture  North  Africa. 
He  was  clearing  Constantinople’s  Neorion  harbor 
of  debris  in  698  when  the  bubonic  plague  struck. 
He  was  overthrown  that  year  by  Tiberios  II,  who 
mutilated  his  nose  and  imprisoned  him  in  the 
Dalmatou  monastery.  After  retaking  Constanti- 
nople  in  705,  Justinian  II  paraded  Leontios 
through  the  city  and  beheaded  him  in  the  Hip- 
podrome. 

lit.  Stratos,  Bymntium  5:24-26,  69-87.  -P.A.H. 

LEONTIOS  OF  BYZANTIUM,  theologian;  died 
ca.543.  Establishing  his  biography  depends  on  a 
series  of  identifications:  one  of  them,  as  Leontios 
of  Jerusalem,  is  now  rejected;  another,  as  a  col- 
laborator  of  St.  Sabas  who  traveled  with  his  teacher 
to  Constantinople  in  53 1  and  from  whom  Sabas 
separated  when  he  learned  of  Leontios’s  Origenist 
inclinations,  is  strongly  supported  by  Evans  (m- 
fra).  Scholars  differ  in  their  judgment  of  the  doc- 
trine  of  Leontios:  traditional  opinion  is  that  Leon- 
tios  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Chalcedonian 
creed,  whereas  Evans  views  Leontios  as  a  follower 
of  Origen  and  esp.  Evagrios  Pontikos.  The  focal 
point  of  Leontios’s  theology  was  the  search  for  a 
solution  to  the  problem  of  the  two  natures  and 
two  hypostases  in  the  incarnate  Christ:  in  his  book 
Against  the  Nestorians  and  Eutychians,  Leontios  re- 
jected  both  the  Nestorian  and  the  Monophysite 
concepts.  Even  though  his  search  for  a  philosoph- 
ical  definition  of  relation  and  substance  harked 
back  to  Origen  and  Plato  (A.  de  Halleux,  RHE  66 
[1971]  983—85),  Leontios’s  perception  of  Christ 
differs  from  that  of  Evagrios:  in  Evagrios  the 
intellect  is  not  united  with  flesh  in  essence,  in 
Leontios  the  person  is  the  ontological  principle  of 
union  of  both  natures  (S.  Otto,  BZ  66  [1973]  97). 
Leontios  frequently  used  the  term  enhypostatos, 
“existing  in  an  hypostasis,”  to  characteri?e  the 
status  of  the  natures  of  Christ,  saying,  “There  is 
no  nature  that  is  not  hypostatized.”  For  Leontios 
the  being-in-hypostasis  is  not  a  relation  (as  in 
Evagrios)  but  a  reality. 

Leontios  also  wrote  two  treatises,  Solution  of  the 
Arguments  of  Seueros  and  Thirty  Chapters,  which 
attack  Severos  of  Antioch.  A  pamphlet  entitled 
Against  the  Forgeries  of  the  Apollinarians  is  of  dis- 
puted  authenticity.  The  tract  On  Sects,  ascribed  in 
some  MSS  to  Leontios,  has  also  been  attributed 


to  Theodore  of  Raithou  and  to  Theodore  Abu- 
Qurra. 

ed.  PG  86: 1 185-2016. 

lit.  D.B.  Evans,  Leontius  of  Bymnlium:  An  Origenist  Chris- 
tology  (Washington,  D.C.,  1970).  S.  Rees,  “The  Literary 
Activity  of  Leontius  of  Byzantium,”  JThSt  n.s.  19  (1968) 
22g— 42.  S.  Otto,  Person  und  Subsislenz:  Die  philosophische 
Anthropologie  des  Leontios  von  Bymnz  (Munich  1968).  M.  van 
Esbroeck,  “La  date  et  l’auteur  du  De  Sectis  attribué  à  Léonce 
de  Byzance,”  in  After  Chalcedon:  Studies  in  Theology  and 
Church  History  ( Louvain  1985)415-24.  A.K. 

LEONTIOS  OF  J  ERUSALEM ,  ecclesiastical  writer; 
born  ca.485,  died  ca.543.  Leontios  used  to  be 
confounded  with  his  contemporary,  Leontios  of 
Byzantium,  but  is  now  generally  recognized  as  a 
separate  person.  It  is  probable  that  this  Leontios, 
a  moderate  Chalcedonian  monk,  attended  as 
spokesman  for  his  fellow  Palestinian  brethren  the 
meeting  convoked  at  Constantinople  ca.532  by 
Justinian  I  in  search  of  reconciliation  with  Se- 
veros  of  Antioch  and  the  Monophysites.  He  was 
also  present  in  the  same  capacity  at  the  council  of 
536  in  the  capital  that  anathematized  Severos, 
Anthimos,  and  other  Monophysite  leaders.  He  is 
now  acknowledged  to  be  the  author  of  two  tracts, 
Agaìnst  the  Nestorians  and  Against  the  Monophysites; 
these  are  the  works  of  a  neo-Chalcedonían  whose 
Christology  was  frequently  expressed  in  the  lan- 
guage  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  also  of  mod- 
erate  Monophysites. 

ed.  PG  86.i— 2:1399-1901. 

lit.  C.  Moeller,  “Textes  ‘monophysites’  de  Léonce  de 
Jérusalem,”  Ephemerides  Theologicae  Lovanienses  27  (1951) 
467-82.  Rìchard,  Opera  mmora  3:  no.  59,  35—88.  K.P. 
Wesche,  “The  Christology  of  Leontius  of  Jerusalem:  Mon- 
ophysite  or  Chalcedonian?”  SVThQ  31  (1987)  65—95. 

-B.B. 

LEONTIOS  OF  NEAPOLIS  (on  Cyprus),  bishop; 
7th-C.  hagiographer.  His  dates  of  birth  and  death 
are  uriknown.  Leontios  penned  'both  a  Life  of  St. 
John  Elf:emon  (in  641-42),  based  on  materials 
collected  by  John  Moschos  and  Sophronios  of 
Jerusalem,  and  one  of  St.  Symeon  of  Emesa;  an- 
other  biography,  that  of  the  Cypriot  saint  Spyri- 
don,  is  lost.  A  conflated  text  of  the  Lives  of  John 
by  Moschos-Sophronios  and  Leontios  was  used  by 
Symeon  Metaphrastes.  Leontios’s  professed  in- 
tention  in  the  Life  of  John  was  to  stress  items 
omitted  by  Moschos  and  Sophronios,  also  to  pro- 
vide  an  account  in  a  Greek  style  plain  enough  for 
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uneducated  readers  to  understand.  Some  notice 
is  taken  of  secular  events  of  the  time,  although 
Mango  ( irifra )  warns  against  using  it  as  a  historical 
source.  The  chief  importance  and  pleasure  of  the 
Life  is  its  information  on  everyday  life  in  Egypt 
in  the  7th  C.  Also  preserved  are  some  fragments 
of  his  Speech  Agaimt  the  Jews  (PG  93:1597—1609), 
in  which  veneration  of  icons  is  shrewdly  upheld 
by  appeal  to  Old  Testament  texts  against  Jewish 
objections  (L.  Barnard  in  Iconoclasm  8,  11). 

F.n.  Vie  de  Syméon  le  Fou  el  Vie  de  Jean  de  Cliypre,  ed.  A.-J. 
Festugière,  L.  Rydén  (Paris  1974),  with  Fr.  tr.  Life  of 
John — Eng.  tr.  in  Dawes-Baynes,  Three  Byz.  Sts.  199-261;. 

lit.  C.  Mango,  “A  Byzantine  Hagiographer  at  Work: 
Leontios  of  Neapolis,”  in  Byz.  und  der  Weslen  25-41.  H. 
Gelzer,  Ausgeuiählte  hleine  Schriflen  (Leipzig  1907)  1-56.  L. 
Rydén,  tìemerkungen  zum  Leben  des  heiligen  Narren  Symeun 
von  Leontios  von  Neapulis  (Uppsala  1970).  -B.B. 

LEONTIOS  SCHOLASTIROS,  6th-C.  author  of 
about  24  epigrams  (some  individual  ascriptions 
are  uncertain)  in  the  Greek  Anthology  via  the 
Cycle  of  Agathias.  There  has  been  much  specu- 
lation  over  the  precise  identity  and  career  of 
Leontios  (AeÓRrtoç),  rendered  largely  fruitless  by 
the  plethora  of  Leontioi  in  the  period;  a  sample 
possibility  is  to  equate  him  with  the  lawyer  Leon- 
tios  who  helped  Tribonian  in  the  compilation  of 
Justinian’s  Digest.  His  short  poems  (six  lines  at 
most),  unremarkable  in  language  and  meter,  mir- 
ror  various  aspects  of  Byz.  society,  esp.  what  have 
been  called  the  permitted  pleasures  of  baths, 
charioteers,  and  mimes;  only  one  epigram  is 
erotic.  His  descriptions  of  works  of  art  include 
important  testimony  on  portraits  of  officials,  for 
example,  an  eparch  of  Constantinople  and  a  kou- 
bikoularios  (bk.i6,  nos.  32—33).  Al.  and  Av. 
Cameron  ( JHS  86  [1966]  15)  take  the  Peter  of 
one  poem  (bk-7,  no.579)  to  Peter  Patririos; 
if  this  identification  is  correct,  Leontios  provides 
an  account  of  that  dignitary’s  death  from  a  fatal 
fall  in  the  theater. 

lit.  B.  Baldwin,  “Leontius  Scholasticus  and  his  Poetry," 
BS  40  (1979)  1-12.  R.C.  McCaiI,  “The  Cycle  of  Agathias: 
New  Identifications  Scrutinised JHS  89  (1969)  9 1  f . 

— B.B.,  A.C. 


LEO  OF  CATANIA,  bishop  and  saint;  born  Ra- 
venna;  feastday  21  Feb.  The  dates  of  his  life  are 
unclear;  one  version  of  his  vita  makes  him  con- 
temporary  with  the  joint  rule  of  Constantine  IV 


and  Justinian  II  (681—85),  another  with  Leo  IV 
and  Constantine  VI  (775—80).  Leo’s  vita  must 
have  been  written  before  the  ìoth  C.,  when  a 
summary  of  it  was  included  in  the  Synaxanon  of 
Constantinople .  The  vita,  which  is  preserved  in 
several  versions,  is  a  unique  text  in  Byz.  hagiog- 
raphy.  Its  core  is  not  the  pious  exploits  of  Leo, 
but  the  story  of  his  antihero,  a  certain  Heliodoros, 
who  with  the  help  of  a  Jewish  magician  sold  his 
soul  to  the  Devil  and  became  a  mighty  sorcerer. 
He  instantaneously  transported  an  official  to  Con- 
stantinople  from  a  bathhouse  in  Catania;  he  trans- 
formed  stone  and  wood  into  gold  and  silver;  he 
used  a  staff  to  draw  a  “ship”  on  the  sandy  beach 
and  then  traveled  on  this  contraption  to  the  cap- 
ital.  Finally,  Leo  used  his  omophorion  to  tie  up 
Heliodoros,  thus  depriving  him  of  his  magic  power; 
when  Leo  stepped  with  him  into  a  fire,  the  sor- 
cerer  burned  to  a  cinder  while  the  bishop  re- 
mained  unharmed.  This  legendary  story  was  re- 
written  in  verse  (preserved  in  a  MS  of  1307). 

ed.  V.  Latysev,  Neiidannye  greceskie  ugiografileshie  tehsty 
(St.  Petersburg  1914)  12-28.  D.  Raffin,  “La  vita  metrica 
anonima  su  Leone  di  CaLania,”  BolltìadCr  16  (1962)  33- 
48. 

lit.  BHG  981-9816.  A.  Amore,  Bibl.Sanct.  7  (1966)  1223- 
25.  Beck,  Kirche  799.  A.  Kazhdan,  "Hagiographical  Notes,” 
Erytheia  9  (1988)  205-08.  K.G.  Kaster,  LCl  7:3906 

-A.K. 


LEO  OF  CHALCEDON,  a  prelate  who,  between 
1081  and  1091,  opposed  the  secuiarization  and 
the  melting  down  of  church  treasures  by  Alexios 
I  Romnenos.  Leo’s  opposition  forced  the  emperor 
to  back  down  temporarily  (1082).  The  resumption 
of  confiscations  and  the  leniency  of  the  patriarch 
and  other  bishops  toward  imperial  policies  led 
Leo  to  break  communion  with  the  patriarchate 
(1084).  In  1086  the  synod  indicted  and  deposed 
him.  The  emperor  published  a  decree  ( semeioma ) 
justifying  the  secularízation  (Reg,  vol.  2,  no.  1 130). 
Eventually,  Leo  was  reconciled  with  the  church  at 
the  local  council  of  Constantinople  of  1094,  held 
at  Blachernai  (see  under  Constantinople,  Coun- 
cils  of). 

The  debates  of  the  case  involved  the  decree  of 
the  Second  Council  of  Nicaea  (787)  about  “wor- 
ship”  ( latreia )  due  to  God  alone,  and  the  “reladve 
veneradon”  (proskynesis  schetihé)  due  to  images.  This 
“veneradon”  was  seen  as  ultimately  directed  to 
the  “prototypes,”  not  the  materials  out  of  which 
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images  were  made.  Leo  maintained,  however,  that 
a  secular  use  of  the  material  was  equivalent  to 
blasphemous  disrespect  for  the  image,  and  there- 
fore  the  prototype.  By  assuming  a  body,  the  Logos 
had  assumed  a  “form,”  represented  materially  on 
an  icon.  The  “form”  was  thus  integrated  in  his 
divine  person.  Leo  finally  accepted  the  position 
that  since  “worship”  was  not  addressed  to  the 
material  image,  the  urgent  needs  of  the  state 
could  be  met  at  the  expense  of  church  treasures. 

ed.  Letters— ed.  Alexander  Lavriotes,  EkAl  24  (1900) 
403-07,  414-16,  445-47,  455f 

lit.  A.  Glabinas,  He  ept  Alexiou  Komnenou  (1081-1118) 
pen  hieron  skeuon,  keimelion  kai  hagion  eikonon  ens  (Thessa- 
lonike  1972).  RegPatr,  fasc.  3,  nos.  940-41,  955,  967-68. 
P.  Stephanou,  “Le  procès  de  Léon  de  Chalcédoine,”  OrChrP 
9  G943)  5— 64.  Idem,  “La  doctrine  de  Léon  de  Chalcédoine 
et  de  ses  adversaires  sur  les  images,”  OrChrP  12  (1946) 
177-99.  -J.M. 

LEO  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE,  APOCALYPSE 

OF,  text  written  in  the  tradition  of  Daniel  and 
preserved  in  late  MSS  (from  the  ì/jth  C.  onward). 
One  MS  (Venice,  Marc.  gr.  II,  101)  identifies  the 
author  as  Patr.  Leo  Stypes  (1134-43),  whereas 
another  calls  him  the  priest  Leo.  The  Apocalypse 
of  Leo  reflects  the  views  of  a  monastic  milieu — the 
monks  are  the  only  social  group  that  as  a  whole 
will  enter  paradise.  Maisano  ( infra )  distinguishes 
two  versions  of  the  Apocalypse :  one  of  the  gth  C., 
another  of  the  i2th  C.  (he  denies  the  authorship 
of  Leo  Stypes).  The  first  version  is  anti-Iconoclas- 
tic,  but  at  the  same  time  very  critical  of  Empress 
Irene,  whose  pious  successor  Constantine  was  not 
her  son  but  a  newcomer  from  Arabia.  The  second 
version  contains  some  anti-Bogomil  polemic  (e.g., 
the  rejection  of  their  view  of  Enoch  and  Elijah  as 
emanations  of  the  Old  Testament  God).  It  re- 
mains  questionable  whether  the  first  version  was 
in  fact  a  gth-C.  work. 

f.d.  and  lit.  R.  Maisano,  L’Apocalisse  apocrifa  di  Leone  di 
Cosíantmopoli  (Naples  1971;),  rev.  A.  Raühdan,  VizVrem  38 
(1977)231-33-  — A.K.,  J.I. 

LEO  OF  OHRID,  ìith-C.  polemicist.  A  former 
chartophylax  of  Hagia  Sophia  in  Constantinople, 
he  became  autocephalous  archbishop  of  Ohrid 
after  1025.  was  the  spokesman  of  Patr.  Mi- 
chael  I  Reroularios  in  debates  between  Byz. 
and  Latin  clergy  in  southern  Italy,  giving  the 
controversies  a  universal  dimension.  In  a  letter 


(1053)  sent  to  the  Italian  bishop  John  of  Trani, 
but  addressed  “to  all  the  bishops  of  the  Franks 
and  to  the  most  respected  pope,”  Leo  for  the  first 
time  shifted  the  religious  estrangement  between 
East  and  West  toward  liturgical  and  disciplinary 
issues,  basing  his  attack  either  on  Scripture  (the 
Latins  were  eating  strangled  meat,  with  blood, 
contrary  to  Acts  15:20),  or  on  the  canons  of  the 
Councìl  in  Trullo  (fasting  on  Saturdays),  or  on 
simple  differences  of  usage  (chanting  Alleluia 
during  Lent).  His  major  argument,  however,  was 
directed  at  the  Latin  use  of  azymes  in  the  Eucha- 
rist.  Two  other  letters  of  Leo  expand  on  the  same 
issues.  Transmitted  to  Rome,  the  first  letter  of 
Leo  provoked  a  sharp  answer,  written  by  Cardinal 
Humbert,  initiating  a  whole  series  of  exchanges, 
including  the  fateful  mission  of  Humbert  to  Con- 
stantinople,  and  mutual  anathemas  (1054). 

ed.  Acta  et  scripta  quae  de  controoersns  ecclesiae  graecae  et 
latinae  saeculo  undecimo  composita  extant,  ed.  C.  Will  (Leipzig- 
Marburg  1861;  rp.  Fraiildurt  1963)  52-64.  Kriliceskie  opyly 
po  istorii  dreimejíej  greko-russkoj  polemiki  proliy  Lalinjan ,  ed. 
A.  Pavlov  (St.  Petersburg  1878)  146—51.  EkAl  9  (1886) 
421-27;  10(1886-87)  150-62. 

lit.  L.  Bréhier,  Le  Schisme  orienlal  du  XIe  siècle  (Paris 
1899)  93-102,  1 1 81",  151-53.  A.  Michel,  Humhert  und  Ker- 
ullarios,  vol.  2  (Paderborn  1930)  123-37,  282-94.  S.  Run- 
ciman,  The  Eastem  Schism  (Cambridge  1955)  41L  46L  E. 
Petrucci,  “Rapporti  di  Leone  IX  con  Costantinopoli,”  StMed 
>4  (>973)  75J-69-  -J-M. 

LEO  OF  SYNADA,  metropolitan,  synkellos,  dip- 
lomat,  and  writer;  born  ca.940.  His  biography  is 
known  only  from  his  letters.  These  are  addressed 
to  the  emperor  (Basil  II),  whom  Leo  calls  the 
Scythian  and  “antarctic”  (ep.54.12),  alluding  to 
his  Bulgarian  campaigns,  and  also  to  various  church 
and  secular  officials  (ep.13  is  addressed  to  the 
hanihleios  who  is  at  the  same  time  strategos,  i.e.,  to 
Nikephoros  Ouranos).  Darrouzès  dates  the  let- 
ters  to  the  990S,  but  if  his  identifiratinn  of  the 
addressee  of  Letter  25  with  Christopher  of  My- 
tii.ene  is  valid,  then  some  of  the  letters  must  be 
later.  Mild  humor  and  sarcasm  fill  the  letters  and 
esp.  Leo’s  will,  written  at  the  age  of  66  (in  which 
he  calculates  the  number  of  his  sins  at  48,180). 
The  most  important  part  of  Leo’s  correspondence 
describes  his  embassy  in  996—98,  together  with  a 
certain  Kalokyros,  to  Rome,  where  in  his  own 
view  Leo  acted  boldly  in  support  of  the  antipope 
(whom  Leo  calls  Philagathos),  although  he  de- 
spised  him  personally.  In  his  letter  to  Patr.  Sisin- 
nios  (996—98),  he  boasts  that  Rome  is  now  in  the 
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hands  of  the  “great  emperor”  (ep.i  1.18-19).  Leo 
mentions  also  his  mission  to  “Frankia”  (Aachen, 
according  to  Schramm)  to  negotiate  a  political 
marriage.  One  letter  to  the  emperor  (ep.43)  is 
valuable  for  his  description  of  agriculture  in  the 
Synada  region,  where  neither  olive  trees  nor  grapes 
grew,  and  instead  of  wheat  the  soil  produced 
barley. 

ed.  The  Correspondence  of  Leo,  Melropolitan  of  Synada  and 
Syncellus,  ed.  M.P.  Vinson  (Washington,  D.C.,  1985),  with 
Eng.  tr.  Darr0u7.es,  Epistoliers  165-210. 

Lrr.  P.E.  Schramm,  “Neun  Briefe  des  byzandnischen 
Gesandten  I.eo  von  seiner  Reise  zu  Otto  III.  aus  den  Jahren 
997-998,”  BZ  25  (1925)  89-105.  -A.K. 

LEO  OF  TRIPOLI  (Arabic  names  Rasiq  al- 
Wardàmi  and  Ghuläm  Zuráfa),  probably  a  Mar- 
üaite  from  Attaleia,  who  was  taken  captive  by  the 
Arabs,  converted  to  Islam,  and  became  a  com- 
mander  of  the  Arab  fleet.  In  904  Leo  set  off 
against  Constantinople.  The  suggestion  that  he 
captured  Attaleia  en  route  to  Constantinople  is 
an  error  arising  from  Arab  sources’  confusion  of 
Thessalonike  and  Attaleia.  After  taking  Abydos, 
Leo  diverted  from  his  original  goal  and  led  his 
fleet  toward  Thessalonike;  after  a  three-day  siege 
in  July  (A.  Kazhdan,  BZ  71  [1978]  302),  he  sacked 
and  pillaged  the  city.  In  912  Leo  and  another 
Arab  admiral,  Damian,  annihilated  the  fleet  of 
Himerios;  in  921/2  Leo  headed  again  for  the 
Aegean  Sea  and  devastated  Lemnos,  but  was  de- 
feated  by  John  Radenos,  patrikìos  and  droungarios 
of  the  fleet. 

lit.  Vasiliev,  Byz.  Arabes  2.1:163-81,  214,  249.  H.  Gré- 
goire,  “Le  communiqué  arabe  sur  la  prìse  de  Thessalonique 
(904),”  Byiantion  22  (1952)  373—78.  -A.K. 

LEO  SARELLARIOS,  addressee  of  two  letters 
from  the  Anonymous  Teacher  (R.  Browning,  B. 
Laourdas,  EEBS  27  [1957]  161  f)  whose  student 
he  was;  died  before  943?.  Browning  ( Studies ,  pt.IX 
[1954],  434)  suggests  that  the  last  datable  letter  in 
the  collection  is  of  931,  but  C.  Mango  ( infra )  dates 
the  letters  to  Leo  shortly  after  940.  Mango  iden- 
tihes  him  as  Leo,  patrihios,  praipositos,  and  sahellar- 
ios,  the  patron  of  the  illuminated  Bible  in  the 
Vatican  (Vat.  Reg.  gr.  1).  The  MS  is  a  very  large 
(41.0  x  27.0  cm)  codex  with  18  full-page  minia- 
tures  intended  as  frontispieces  to  the  books  of 


Leo  Sahellarios.  Leo  Sakellarios  offering  a  Bible  to 
the  Virgin  Mary.  Prefatory  miniature  in  the  Leo  Bible 
(Vat.  Reg.  gr.  1,  fol.2v).  Biblioteca  Apostolica  Vaticana. 


Genesis  through  Psalms;  some  are,  however,  mis- 
placed,  and  Canart  ( infra )  has  stressed  the  lack  of 
overall  planning  and  the  uneven  relationship  be- 
tween  the  miniatures,  illuminated  initials,  and  text. 
Each  of  the  miniatures  is  enclosed  in  a  border 
containing  epigrams  referring  to  the  scene  within. 
T.F.  Mathews  (OrChrP  43  [1977]  94-133)  sees  a 
close  theological  relationship  between  the  epi- 
grams  and  the  miniatures,  some  of  which  are 
related  to  pictures  in  the  Paris  Psaltf.r  and  the 
Octateuchs.  The  dedication  miniatures  show  Leo, 
a  eunuch,  presenting  his  book  to  the  Virgin  (fol.2v), 
as  well  as  a  kathegoumenos,  Makar,  and  Leo’s  brother 
Constantine,  founder  of  the  monastery  for  which 
the  Bible  was  most  likely  intended,  in  proshynesis 
before  St.  Nicholas  (fol.^r). 
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lit.  Die  Bibel  des  Patricius  Lco,  imroductory  voI.  by  S. 
Dufrcone,  P.  Canart  (Zurich  1988).  C.  Mango,  “The  Date 
of  Cod.  Vat.  Regin.  Gr.  1  and  the  'Macedonian  Renais- 
sance,’  ”  ActaNoru  4  ( 1969)  121-26.  -A.C. 

LEO  THE  DEACON,  historian;  born  ca.gso  in 
KaIoe  at  Tmolos  (Asia  Minor),  died  after  992  or 
994.  Leo  received  his  education  in  Constantinople 
and  became  a  palace  deacon.  His  History  en- 
compasses  959-76  and  includes  some  episodes 
from  the  beginning  of  Basil  II’s  reign,  e.g.,  the 
disastrous  expedition  against  Bulgaria  in  986  in 
which  Leo  participated.  His  sympathies  lie  with 
Nirephoros  II  Phoras:  quite  possibly  Leo,  like 
Skyutzes,  used  a  chronicle  of  the  Phokas  family 
that  is  now  lost.  The  Hislory  criticizes  Basil  II  (S. 
Ivanov,  VizVrem  43  [1982]  74-80),  whereas  an 
enkomion  of  Basil  attributed  to  Leo  is  full  of  flat- 
tering  phrases  (M.  Sjuzjumov,  ADSP  7  [1971] 
138O;  the  difference  can  be  explained  either  by 
the  conventions  of  genre,  by  a  change  in  Leo’s 
attitude,  or  by  the  existence  of  two  homonyms  at 
Basil’s  court. 

Leo’s  worldview  in  the  History  is  pessimistic: 
Providence  determines  success  and  righteousness, 
Tyche  is  made  responsible  for  failures  and  injus- 
tice.  Antiquity  interests  Leo:  his  paradigm  is  Aga- 
thias  rather  than  Theophanes  the  Confessor. 
His  ethnography  is  archaic:  the  empire  of  the 
Romans  seems  to  him  surrounded  by  Huns,  Scy- 
thians,  Mysians,  even  Troglodytes,  and  the  Rus’ 
are  descendants  of  Achilles.  Leo  is  bold  enough 
not  merely  to  compare  his  heroes  to  ancient  per- 
sonages  but  to  equate  them:  Nikephoros  II  is  a 
new  Herakles,  John  I  a  new  Tydeus.  Leo  rejected 
the  contrast  of  the  hero  and  villain.  Three  major 
personae  of  his  story — Nikephoros,  John,  and 
Svjatoslav — are  not  embodiments  of  either  vir- 
tue  or  evil  but  courageous  warriors  who  nonethe- 
less  have  their  failings.  The  narrative  is  not  a 
survey  of  sequential  events  but  a  unity  of  momen- 
tous  episodes  graphically  presented.  Leo  tends  to 
describe  not  only  the  actions  but  also  the  physical 
appearance  of  his  major  heroes.  His  history  con- 
centrates  on  men’s  affairs;  women,  even  Theo- 
phano,  are  pushed  to  the  background. 

ed.  Historiae  libri  X,  ed.  C.B.  Hase  (Bonn  1828).  Germ. 
tr.  F.  Loretto,  Nikephoros  Phohis  “Der  bleiche  Tod  der  Saraze- 
ne.n”  und Johannes  Tzimiskes  (Graz-Vienna-Cologne  1961).  I. 
Sykoutres,  “Leontos  tou  Diakonou  anekdoton  enkomion 
eis  Basileion  lon  B',”  EEBS  10  (1933)  425—34. 


lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:367-71.  N.  Panagiotakes,  Leon  ho 
Diakvnos  (Athens  1965).  A.  Kazhdan,  “Iz  istorii  vizantijskoj 
chronografii  X  v.  2,”  VizVrem  20  (1961)  106—28.  -A.K. 

LEO  THE  ROUROPALATES.  See  Phokas,  Leo. 

LEO  THE  MATHEMATICIAN,  or  Leo  the  Phi- 
losopher,  scholar;  born  ca.790,  died  Constanti- 
nople?  after  869.  After  years  of  education  (on 
Andros)  and  travels,  Leo  became  a  teacher  in 
Constantinople.  He  came  to  prominence  due  to 
the  interest  of  the  caliph  Ma’mün  in  his  studies; 
although  invitcd  to  Baghdad,  Leo  remained  in 
Constantinople.  He  constructed  a  system  of  bea- 
con  lights  to  carry  messages  about  Arab  raids  (V. 
Aschoff  in  Deutsches  Museum,  Abhandlungen  und 
Berichte  48.1  [Munich  1980]  1-28).  The  cousin 
(or  nephew)  of  the  Iconoclastic  patriarch  John 
VII  Grammatikos,  Leo  was  elected  metropolitan 
of  Thessalonike  (840-43).  After  the  defeat  of 
Iconoclasm,  he  taught  at  the  Magnaura  school; 
Constantine  the  Philosopher  may  have  been 
one  of  his  pupils  (I.  Sevcenko,  AHR  79  [1974] 

1 533)- 

Leo  assembled  a  library  of  which  we  know  partly 
from  his  epigrams,  partly  from  his  notes  on  sev- 
eral  MSS  (Ptolemy,  Archimedes,  Plato);  he  en- 
couraged  the  study  of  ancient  mathematics  and 
philosophy.  V.  Laurent  proposed  Leo  as  the  au- 
thor  of  a  homily  on  the  Annunciation  that  is  full 
of  antiquarian  details  (ST  232  [1964]  281—302). 
The  central  episode  of  the  homily,  however,  the 
healing  of  a  deaf-mute  Jewish  girl  by  the  Virgin 
and  St.  Demetrios  (whom  she  recognized  since 
she  had  seen  their  icons  displayed  in  a  baptistery 
[p. 301 . 146— 49]),  is  inconsistent  with  Leo’s  role  as 
an  Iconoclast  bishop.  Legends  preserved  by 
George  Hamartolos,  Symeon  Logothete, 
Theophanes  Continuatus,  and  others  present 
Leo  as  an  astrologer  able  10  predict  the  futuie 
who  knew  how  to  raise  abundant  crops,  played  a 
significant  part  iri  the  surrender  of  Amorion  in 
838,  and  built  the  automata  adorning  the  im- 
perial  palace.  Contemporaries  regarded  Leo  as  a 
“Hellene.”  The  attribution  of  the  work  of  Leo 
and  his  namesakes,  Leo  VI  and  Leo  Choiros- 
phaktes,  is  sometimes  difficult. 

lit.  Wilson,  Scholars  79—84.  Lemerle,  Humanism  171  — 
204.  Lipsic,  Olerhi  338—66.  -A.K. 
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LEO  THE  PHILOSOPHER.  See  Leo  the  Math- 

EMATICIAN. 

LEO  THE  PHYSICIAN,  mcdical  encyclopedist; 
traditionally  dated  to  gth  C.  but  possibly  as  late 
as  i2th-i3th  C.  (cf.  R.  Renehan,  DOP  38  [1984] 
159,  n.5).  Leo  is  known  for  two  works,  Epitome  on 
the  Nature  of  Man,  culled  from  a  similiar  tract  by 
Meletios  the  Monk,  and  Epitome  of  Medicine,  a 
rather  good  summary  in  seven  books  of  medical 
theory,  therapeutics,  and  surgery  (cf.  Bliquez, 
“Surgical  Instruments”  ìgof).  Only  occasionally 
does  one  detect  Hippocrates  and  Galen  in  the 
latter  work,  and  information  is  reduced  to  an 
extremely  clipped  format. 

ed.  Epitiime  on  the  Nature  of  Man,  ed.  and  tr.  R.  Renehan 
(Berlin  1969).  Conspectus  medicinae,  ed.  K.Z.  F.rmerins,  in 
Anecdota  medica  graeca  (Leideil  1840;  rp.  Amsierdam  1963) 
79-22Ì. 

i.it.  R.  Renehan,  “On  the  Text  of  I.eo  Medicus.  A  Study 
in  Textual  Criticism,”  RhM  1 13  (1970)  79-88.  Hunger,  Lit. 
2:305.  -J-S. 

LEO  TUSCUS,  ofhcial  translator  ( imperatoriarum 
epislolarum  interpres);  fl.  between  1 160  or  1166  and 
1182.  A  Pisan,  brother  of  the  theologian  and 
author  Hugo  Eteriano,  Leo  was  in  Constantino- 
ple  during  Manuel  I’s  controversy  with  Deme- 
trios  of  Lampe.  While  accompanying  Manuel  on 
campaign  in  Bithynia  and  Lykaonia  (ca.  1 173-76) 
Leo  sent  his  brother  his  translation  of  the  dream 
book  of  Achmet  ben  Sirin.  About  1 173—78,  Leo 
translated  the  liturgy  of  St.  John  Chrysostom  with 
texts  from  the  Horologion  and  the  Apostolos 
for  the  use  of  the  Aragonese  envoy  Ramón  de 
Mon(t)cada;  he  intended  to  make  the  Orthodox 
service  comprehensible  to  the  Western  visitor. 

ed.  A.  Jacob,  ed„  “La  traduction  de  la  Liturgie  de  saint 
Jean  Chrysostome  par  Léon  Toscan:  Edition  critique,” 
OrChrP  32  (1966)  n  1-62. 

lit.  A.  Dondaine,  “Hugues  F.thérien  et  Léon  Toscan," 
Archives  d'histoire  doctrinale  et  littéraire  du  moyen  âge,  19  (1952) 
67-134.  A.  Strittmatter,  “Noteson  LeoTuscus’Translation 
of  the  Liturgy  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,”  in  Didascaliae: 
Studies  in  Honor  of  Anselm  M.  Albareda,  ed.  S.  Prete  (New 
York  1961)  409-24.  -C.M.B. 

LEPROSY  (\éirpa,  ispà  eócroç).  Paul  of  Aegina 
(bk.4.i— 2)  presents  the  fullest  Byz.  account  of 
“leprosy,”  although  his  description  includes  pso- 
riasis  and  related  skin  diseases  as  well  as  what 
modern  medicine  would  call  leprosy.  Often  be- 


lieved  by  clerical  writers  to  be  punishment  for  sins 
(esp.  for  visiting  brothels),  leprosy  was  widely 
thought  to  be  engendered  by  sexual  lust  (e.g., 
John  Moschos,  PC  87:2861^).  Paul  refers  to  lep- 
rosy  as  elephas  (elephantiasis),  deriving  his  descrip- 
tion  from  Aretaeus  of  Cappadocia  (fl.  ca.98— 1 17) 
and  agreeing  with  his  Roman  predecessor  that 
elephas  is  incurable.  Paul  notes  that  even  Hippoc- 
rates  had  classed  this  ailment  as  incurable,  and  its 
causes  were  both  black  bile  and  yellow  bile  in 
excess  and  overheated.  Yet  patients  in  the  early 
stages  could  be  cured,  and  Paul  details  treatment 
for  those  who  retained  fingers  and  toes,  who  had 
foul  ulcers  on  their  faces  only  and  not  covering 
the  body,  and  those  who  did  not  exhibit  the  hard 
pustules  characteristic  of  late  stages  of  the  disease. 

The  Byz.  fear  and  loathing  of  leprosy  is  re- 
flected  in  depictions  of  the  healing  of  lepers  in 
the  New  Testament  (Lk  17:12—19)  and  the  more 
frequent  representation  of  the  cleansing  of  the 
single  leper  (Mt  8:1—4),  which  is  commonplace 
among  the  Miracles  of  Christ.  (Images  of  lepers 
vary  from  spotted  nudes  to  figures  shrouded  in 
long  tunics.)  Still,  the  Christian  Byz.  viewed  lepers 
more  sympathetically  than  did  their  pagan  fore- 
bears  (cf.  Gregory  of  Nazianzos,  PG  35:865^); 
the  term  hiera  nosos,  which  meant  epilepsy  in  an- 
cient  Greek,  came  to  refer  to  leprosy  by  the  4th 
C.  Numerous  leper  hospitals  were  founded,  of 
which  the  best  known  were  the  leprosarium  of  St. 
Zotikos,  founded  by  Constantius  II,  and  the  one 
established  by  John  II  Romnenos  as  part  of  the 
Pantorrator  monastery  in  Constantinople  (A. 
Philipsborn,  BZ  54  [1961]  359-61).  Byz.  phar- 
macy  did  not  know  chaulmoogra  oil  (from  the 
seeds  of  Hydnocarpus  heterophyllum  Kurz.),  long 
known  in  Chinese  medicine  and  the  only  effective 
herbal  cure  for  leprosy;  Arab  physicians  were 
apparently  far  more  concerned  with  the  disease 
than  were  their  Byz.  counterparts. 

LiT.  A.  Philipsborn,  “Hiera  nosos  und  die  Spezial-Anstalt 
des  Pantokrator-Krankenhauses,”  Bymntion  33  (1963)  223- 
30.  -J.S.'  A.M.T.,  A.C. 


LEPTIS  MAGNA  (AEmíp,ayva,  also  Lepcis 
Magna;  mod.  Lebda  east  of  Tripoli  in  Libya),  city 
on  the  north  coast  of  Africa.  The  leading  city  of 
Tripolitania,  Leptis  maintained  its  prosperity 
untii  attacks  by  the  nomadic  Austuriani  (see  Mauri) 
ca.363— 78  and  the  negligence  of  the  comes  Africae, 
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Romanus,  sent  it  into  slow  decline.  During  the 
^th  C.  the  city  endured  the  encroachment  of  sand 
dunes,  heavy  winter  flooding,  and  the  destruction 
of  its  walls  by  the  Vandals.  In  523  Leptis  was 
sacked  by  the  tribe  of  Leuathai.  When  Byz.  forces 
entered  the  city  in  533  it  was  partially  covered  by 
sand  dunes  and  virtually  depopulated.  Justinian 
I  made  Leptis  the  seat  of  the  dux  of  the  limes  of 
Tripolitania  and  constructed  a  new  defensive  wall 
that  enclosed  the  port  and  old  forum  quarter.  He 
is  also  credited  with  rebuilding  the  “palace”  of 
Septimius  Severus,  probably  the  Severan  forum, 
dedicating  a  church  to  the  Mother  of  God  (un- 
doubtedly  the  6th-C.  church  erected  in  the  Se- 
veran  basilica),  and  constructing  four  smaller 
churches  (one  of  which  is  perhaps  the  6th-C. 
church  on  the  north  side  of  the  circular  piazza, 
another  the  church  erected  in  an  early  2nd-C. 
temple).  It  was  at  a  banquet  at  Leptis  that  the 
noux  Sergios  slew  the  chieftains  of  the  Leuathai, 
precipitating  a  second  major  conflict  between  the 
Byz.  and  Mauri  (543—48).  As  part  of  the  reorga- 
nization  of  the  prefecture  of  Africa  (ca. 585-91), 
Tripolìtania,  including  Leptis,  was  attached  to  the 
diocese  of  Egypt.  The  subsequent  history  of  Lep- 
tis  is  unknown,  although  it  was  perhaps  aban- 
doned  by  the  time  of'  the  first  Arab  invasion  of 
Tripolitania  (643),  since  it  is  not  mentioned  in 
any  accounts  of  the  Muslim  conquest. 

lit.  A.  Demandt,  “Die  Tripolitanischen  Wirren  unter 
Valentinian  I,”  Byiantion  38  (1968)  333—63.  Lepelley,  Cités 
2:335—68.  Pringle,  Defence  208-12.  R.G.  Goodchild,  J.B. 
Ward-Perkins,  “The  Roman  and  Byzantine  Defences  of 
Lcpcis  Magna,’’  BSR  21  (1953)  42-73.  -R.B.H. 

LESBOS  (Aécr/3oç),  island  in  the  northeastern  Af,- 
gean  Sea;  its  major  cities  were  Mytilene  (also 
Mitylene,  a  name  also  used  for  the  entire  island) 
and  Methymna.  Archaeological  evidence  reveals 
that  in  late  antiquity  Methymna  had  shrunk  and 
shifted  from  the  seashore  to  a  position  near  the 
walls  of  the  acropolis.  In  802  the  empress  Irene 
was  exiled  to  Lesbos,  where  she  died.  An  impor- 
tant  point  on  the  sea  lanes  to  Constantinople, 
Lesbos  served  as  the  gathering  place  for  the  fleet 
of  Thomas  the  Slav  ( TheophCont  55.20— 2 1).  Con- 
stantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos  ( De  them.  17.24, 
ed.  Pertusi,  p.83)  considered  Lesbos  part  of  the 
theme  of  the  Aegean  Sea;  in  the  1  ìth  C.  it  was 
under  the  command  of  the  hmrator  of  the  dioikesis 
of  Mytilene  (An.Romn.  2:110.18—19).  Tzachas 


occupied  Mytilene,  but  Methymna  remained  a 
base  for  resistance  against  him.  In  the  i2th  C.  the 
Venetians  plundered  Lesbos  several  times.  After 
1204  it  was  granted  to  Baldwin  of  Flanders. 
Reconquered  by  John  III  Vatatzes  after  1224,  the 
island  was  in  1354  given  to  the  Genoese  corsair 
Francesco  Gattilusio,  whose  descendants  ruled 
Lesbos  until  1462.  Archbishops  of  Mytilene  and 
of  Methymna  are  listed  as  autocephalous  ( Notitiae 
CP  1.51,  1.58,  etc.);  Mytilene  was  raised  to  met- 
ropolitan  status  by  the  early  ìoth  C.  (7.678)  and 
Methymna  by  the  i2th  C.  (13.785). 

Lesbos  is  esp.  rich  in  the  remains  of  churches 
from  late  antiquity:  S.  Charitonides  (ArchDelt  23 
[1968]  10—62)  recorded  some  54  individual 

churches  from  this  period.  The  castle  of  Mytilene 
is  largely  Byz.  in  date  (B.  Petrakos,  ArchDelt  31 
[1976]  152-65). 

i.it.  Miller,  F.ssays  313-53-  I.D.  Rontes,  Lesbiako  Pnly- 
plycho  (ALhens  1973)  136—75.  H.G.  Buchhol/.,  Methymna 
(Mainz  1975)  232—43.  LG.  Rleombrotos,  Synoptihe  hisloria 
tes  ekklesias  tes  Lesboti  (Mytilene  1984).  Laurent,  Corpus 
5.1:573-81,  62 2 f,  646—48;  3:1276  133.  -T.E.G. 

LESNOVO  MONASTERY.  See  Cayriil  of  Les- 

NOVO. 

LESSER  ARMENIA.  See  Cilicia,  Armf.nian. 
LETTER.  See  Epistolography. 

LETTER  OF  THE  THREE  PATRIARCHS,  an 

iconodulic  Greek  text  that  has  survived  in  several 
MSS,  the  earliest  of  which  is  in  uncial  script  of 
the  9th  C.  (Patmos  48).  A  Iemma  to  this  letter 
states  that  it  was  compiled  by  Christopher  of 
Alexandria  (805—36),  Job  of  Antioch  (813/14— 
844/5),  anc^  Basil  of  Jerusalem  (820-45,  other 
dates  have  also  been  suggested)  and  sent  to  Emp. 
Theophilos  in  Constantinople;  it  was  supposedly 
wnLLeii  in  Jci  usaiciii  uui  ilig  a  iiiajoi  counCîì  ììì 
Apr.  836  attended  by  185  bishops,  17  hegoumenoi, 
and  1,153  monks  and  was  devoted  to  the  question 
of  icon  worship.  In  the  ìoth-C.  Narration  on  the 
Image  of  Edessa,  the  Letter  is  mentioned  but  the 
names  of  the  patriarchs  are  confused:  Job  is  said 
to  be  “of  Alexandria,”  Christopher  “of  Antioch.” 
The  authors  of  the  Letter  claim  the  apostolic  origin 
of  holy  icons  created  earlier  than  the  Gospels  and 
describe  miracles  worked  by  a  mosaic  of  the  Ad- 
oration  of  the  Magí  in  Bethlehem  (ed.  Duchesne, 
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infra  2830  and  by  icons  in  Alexandria,  Cyprus, 
Constantinople,  and  on  Lemnos. 

The  improbably  large  number  of  alleged  par- 
ticipants  in  the  council  of  836,  the  unrestrained 
praise  of  the  victorious  emperor  Theophilos 
(Iconoclast  though  he  was),  and  the  overly  ex- 
pressed  desire  to  reunite  the  patriarchates  with 
Byz.  (all  three  being  under  the  authority  of  the 
caliph)  make  the  authenticity  of  the  Letter  dubious. 
It  was  probably  a  political  document  created  in 
the  gth  C.,  after  Theophilos’s  death  (when  a  ten- 
dency  to  rehabilitate  him  emerged),  at  a  time 
when  several  victories  over  the  Arabs  contributed 
to  the  illusion  of  an  imminent  reconquest  of  the 
lost  eastern  provinces.  Eutychios  of  Alexandria 
was  not  familiar  with  the  Letter  but  spoke  instead 
of  an  epistle  sent  to  Theophilos  by  Sophronios  I, 
patriarch  of  Alexandria  (836-59). 

ed.  L.  Duchesne,  “L’iconographie  byzantine  dans  un 
document  grec  du  IXe  siècle,”  Roma  e  l’Oriente  5  (1912-13) 
222—39,  273-85,  349-66,  with  Ital.  tr. 

lit.  BHG  1386-87.  A.  Vasiliev,  “The  Life  of  St.  Theo- 
dore  of  Edessa,”  Bymnùon  16  (1942-43)  216—25.  Griffith, 
“Apologetics  in  Arabic’’  173—78.  R.  Cormack,  Writing  in 
GolÁ  (New  York-London  1985)  121-24.  -A.K. 


LEVIATHAN,  mythical  sea-monster  defeated  by 
Yahweh  and  thrown  to  the  sharks;  according  to 
Psalm  73(74)114,  it  was  many-headed;  in  Job 
(41:13—29),  fire  issues  from  the  mouth  of  this 
scaly,  insuperable  monster.  Origen,  referring  to 
Psalm  103:26,  explains  that  Leviathan  means 
“dragon”  in  Hebrew,  and  Hesychios  of  Jerusa- 
lem  (PG  93:12410),  commenting  on  Psalm  73, 
notes  that  the  dragon,  or  sea-monster,  designates 
any  hostile  power,  in  part  because  of  its  lethal 
venom,  in  part  because  of  its  role  in  original  sin. 
Even  though  Hesychios  identifies  the  dragon- 
Leviathan  with  the  Serpent  of  Paradise,  he  links 
it  with  the  sea-monster,  while  adding  that  Christ 
crushed  the  heads  of  dragons  “in  the  water”  dur- 
ing  his  baptism. 

Ulustrations  of  Psalm  73:14  in  several  marginal 
Psalters  depict  a  fire-breathing  Leviathan  be- 
neath  the  Baptism  and  in  one  instance  link  it  with 
the  Egyptians  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea.  The  mor- 
tal  struggle  of  Leviathan  and  Behemoth  (Job 
40:15—24)  was  given  an  eschatological  interpre- 
tation  and  represented,  according  to  Drewer  (m- 
fra),  in  the  battle  between  the  crocodile  and  ox  on 
the  ceiling  of  the  Church  of  St.  Catherine  at 


Sinai  and  in  the  floor  mosaics  of  both  synagogues 
and  churches  of  the  5th  and  6th  C. 

lit.  O.  Raiser,  Die  mythische  Bedeutung  des  Meeres  in  Ägyp- 
ten,  Ugant  und  tsrael  (Berlin  1962)  140-52.  J.L.  McKenzie, 
“A  Note  on  Psalm  73(74):  13-15,"  TheolSt  11  (1950)  275- 
82.  L.  Drewer,  “Leviathan,  Behemoth  and  Ziz,”  JWarb  44 
(1981)  148—56.  -A.K.,  A.C. 

LEWOND,  or  Leontios,  Armenian  historian;  fl. 
late  8th  C.  Nothing  is  known  of  him  save  that  he 
was  an  eyewitness  of  events  after  774  and  wrote 
a  History  covering  the  period  632-789.  It  was 
commissioned  by  the  Bagratid  Sapuh,  son  of 
Smbat,  governor  of  Armenia  761-75.  Although 
the  History  concentrates  on  Muslim  control  over 
Armenia,  it  also  contains  valuable  information  on 
the  Byz.-Arab  conflict  in  the  761— 8th  C.  The  His- 
tory  includes  a  long  letter,  supposedly  sent  by 
Emp.  Leo  III  to  the  caliph  'Umar  II,  which  de- 
fends  the  Christian  faith.  This  version  of  the  letter 
is  an  Armenian  composition  added  later  (Gero, 
LeoIII  153-71). 

ed.  Patmul'iwn,  ed.  K.  Ezean  (St.  Petersburg  1887).  His- 
tory,  tr.  Z.  Arzoumanian  (Wynnewood,  Pa.,  1982).  -R.T. 

LEX  AQUILIA  (’AtcoinÀioç  vóptoç),  a  plebiscite 
initiated  by  a  certain  Roman  tribune,  Aquilius, 
probably  in  the  3rd  C.  B.c.,  which  in  the  course 
of  time  developed  into  a  comprehensive  law  re- 
garding  injury  to  things  (including  animals  and 
slaves)  and,  eventually,  bodily  injury  to  free  men. 
The  (private)  action  based  on  the  Lex  Aquilia 
was  aimed  at  simple  compensation  or,  when  the 
perpetrator  denied  the  charge,  double  compen- 
sation  ( Institutes  4.3;  Digest  9.2;  Cod.Just.  3.35;  Basil. 
60.3).  Special  regulations  applied  in  cases  where 
the  injury  was  caused  by  a  slave  or  an  animal  (see 
Noxal  Actions).  Although  the  “Akouilios”  (as 
the  Lex  Aquilia  came  to  be  known)  was  main- 
tained  in  learned  legal  literature,  in  the  rural 
sphere  liability  for  the  injury  or  death  of  animals 
was  regulated  differently  and  varied  according  to 
the  case  (see  esp.  Farmf.r’s  Law). 

lit.  Kaser,  Privatrecht  2:437-39.  Simon,  “Provinzial- 
rechl”  102-16.  -L.B. 

LEX  FALCIDIA,  a  law  of  the  Roman  republic 
(40  b.c.)  that  was  intended  to  secure  for  the  heir 
or  heirs  a  certain  portion  of  a  testator’s  property. 
To  this  end  the  encumbrance  of  the  deceased’s 
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estate  with  legata  was  permitted  only  to  the  ex- 
tent  of  three-quarters  of  the  value  of  the  inheri- 
tance,  so  that  one-quarter  remained  for  the  heirs. 
If  the  testator  had  encumbered  this  quarter  as 
well,  all  legata  were  proportionately  reduced.  As 
“heirs”  in  the  legal  sense,  they  were  considered 
the  heirs  instituted  by  the  testator  in  a  will. 
Following  the  dissolution  of  Roman  family  order 
from  the  3rd  C.  onward,  increasingly  only  chil- 
dren,  parents,  and  siblings  were  still  accepted  as 
heirs.  At  the  same  time  the  limitations  on  the 
arrangements  of  the  testator  were  gradually  ex- 
tended  to  all  arrangernents  “in  case  of  death,” 
that  is,  besides  the  legata,  rnainly  to  fideicommissa 
and  gifts  mortis  causa.  The  quarta  Falcidìa  thereby 
became  a  legitimate  portion.  Justinian  I  regulated 
the  law  of  legitimate  portion  thoroughly  and 
thereby  increased  it  for  children  ( Nov .  Just.  18, 
1 15).  It  is  unclear  whether  the  legitimate  portion 
for  parents  was  to  remain  one-quarter  and  whether 
the  portion  for  siblings  was  to  be  maintained  at 
all. 

Later  sources  deal  almost  exclusively  with  the 
legitimate  portion  for  children,  which  was  prac- 
tically  the  only  important  inheritance  portion,  now 
called  ho  Phalkidios;  it  amounts  to  a  third  of  the 
parental  estate  if  there  are  up  to  four  children;  if 
five  or  more,  half  of  the  parental  estate  is  divided. 
The  net  fortune  ( hathara  ousia )  serves  as  a  basis 
for  calculation.  The  portion  of  the  property  that 
comes  under  assessment  (1/3  or  1/2)  is  divided 
according  to  the  number  of  children.  If  the  tes- 
tator  had  undertaken  many  arrangements,  diffì- 
cult  problems  of  calculation  could  occur,  for  which 
Byz.  legal  literature  has  left  a  series  of  special 
treadses,  most  of  them  still  unedited. 

lit.  K.  Triantaphyllopoulos,  Ho  Phalhidios  nomos  en  to 
bymntino  dikaio  (Athens  1912).  Kaser,  Pr'watrecht  2:514-23 
(§290).  F.  Sitzia,  “Un  trattatello  giuridico  bizantino  in  versi,” 
BuilIstDirRom  18  (1976)  143-53.  -D.S. 

LEXICON  VINDOBONENSE.  See  Lopadiotes, 
Andrew. 

LEXIKA,  lists  of  Greek  words,  often  rare  or  un- 
usual,  with  explanation  of  their  meanings.  The 
earliest  Byz.  lexikon,  falsely  attributed  to  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  and  probably  compiled  in  the  5th/6th 
C„  exists  in  many  different  recensions  (M.  Na- 
oumides,  ICS  4  [1979]  94—135).  It  includes  words 


from  classical  litcrature  and  biblical  words,  and 
was  prìmarily  intended  for  use  in  the  teaching  of 

RHETORIC. 

The  pth-C.  revival  of  learning  led  to  the  com- 
pilation  of  the  earliest  etymologira  and  the  Lex- 
ikon  of  Photios,  which  drew  both  on  commen- 
taries  on  classical  texts  and  on  the  debris  of  lexika 
from  classical  antiquity.  These  latter  were  of  three 
main  types:  (1)  descriptive  lists  of  rare  words  or 
meanings  occurring  in  classical  literature  (e.g.,  the 
Lexikon  of  Hesychios  of  Alexani>ria);  (2)  pre- 
scriptive  lists  of  “correct”  words  or  meanings  drawn 
up  by  Atticists  such  as  Aelius  Dionysius,  Pausan- 
ias,  Phrynichos,  and  Moiris;  and  (3)  etymological 
lists  explaining  the  true  meanings  of  words  by 
their  supposed  derivation,  based  on  the  assump- 
tion  that  the  structure  oí  language  reflects  that  of 
the  universe.  Byz.  lexicographers  used  all  three 
types.  The  Souda  is  a  combination  of  lexikon  and 
biographical  dictionary  compiled  from  a  wide  va- 
riety  of  classical  and  later  sources.  The  longest 
Byz.  lexikon  and  the  most  frequently  used  and 
copied — more  than  100  MSS  survive — is  that  of 
pseudo-ZoNARAS,  compiled  in  the  first  half  of  the 
1 3th  C.,  perhaps  by  Nikephoros  Blemmydes,  for 
educational  use.  The  renewed  classicism  of  the 
late  1 3th  and  early  iqth  C.  stimulated  the  com- 
pilation  of  new  prescriptive  Atticist  lexika,  one 
attributed  to  Manuel  Moschopoulos,  the  other 
by  Thomas  Magistros. 

In  addition  to  general  lexika,  the  Byz.  used  and 
compiled  short  specialist  lexika  (e.g.,  botanical, 
geographical),  as  well  as  a  Lexikon  of  Synonyms  by 
pseudo-Ammonios,  which  distinguished  between 
words  of  similar  meaning.  Byz.  lexika  are  of  inter- 
est  both  for  their  information  on  Byz.  attitudes 
and  for  the  fragments  of  lost  classical  and  later 
works  which  they  contain. 

ed.  Delatte,  AnecdAth  2:273-454. 

i.it.  Hunger,  Lit.  2:33-50.  Lemerle.  Humanism  263-65, 
343—45.  A  R  Drarhmann.  Die  l thrrliefernng drs  Cyriììgìmtnrs 
(Copenhagen  1936).  W.  Böhler,  “Zur  Überlieferung  des 
Lexikons  des  Ammonios,”  Hemies  100  (1972)  531-50.  R. 
Tosi,  “Prospettẃe  e  metodologie  lessicografiche,”  RSBS  4 
(1984)  181-203.  -R.B. 

LEX  RHODIA.  See  Rhodian  Sea  Law. 

LIBADARIOS  (Aij8a8ápioç,  fem.  Ai ftadapéa),  a 
family  considered  by  Pachymeres  as  one  of  the 
greatest  in  the  mid-i3th  C.  Their  connection  with 
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the  Libadas  family,  one  of  whom,  Demetrios,  was 
an  official  (in  the  department  of  the  megas  loguri- 
astesì)  in  1  186  ( Patmou  Engrapha  i:g2-g4),  is  un- 
clear.  The  Libadarioi  held  high  court  and  military 
posts.  A  certain  Libadarios,  related  to  the  Mou- 
zalon  family,  was  appointed  pinhernes  by  Michael 
VIII,  and  his  daughter  married  Michael’s  son, 
Theodore  Palaiologos.  Another  Libadarios, 
megas  chartoularios  and  strategos  of  Tralles,  was 
defeated  by  the  Turks  ca.1280.  A  different 
Libadarios  was  protovestiarites  ancl  later  megas  stra- 
topedarches  and  governor  of  Neorastra  near 
Smyrna  ca.  12^5;  he  fought  successfully  against 
Alexios  Philanthropenos.  Some  Libadarioi  were 
patrons  of  monasteries:  Libadarea,  wife  of  a  megas 
stratopedarches,  founded  a  nunnery  in  Thessaloni- 
ke  before  1326;  ca.1300  Theodore  Romnenos 
Libadarios  established  a  monastery  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin,  which  Manuel  Philes  praised,  and 
also  commissioned  the  painted  decoration  of  a 
monastery  of  St.  George  near  Servia.  The  Liba- 
darioi  should  probably  be  distinguished  from  the 
Limpidares/Limpidarios  family,  known  as  com- 
manders  of  the  army  and  fleet  in  the  i4th  C. 
(PLP,  nos.  14^40—41). 

lit.  PLP ,  nos.  14856-62.  -A.íí. 

LIBADENOS,  ANDREW,  ecclesiastical  and  im- 
perial  official  in  Trebizond  and  writer;  born  Con- 
stantinople  between  1308  and  1316,  died  after 
1361.  After  schooling  in  Constantínople,  Liba- 
denos  (Aí./îaô'rjuóç)  had  the  opportunity  at  age  12 
to  serve  as  undersecretary  on  an  embassy  to  the 
Mamluk  sultan  in  Egypt  (sometime  before  1328). 
During  this  journey  he  also  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem.  At  some  point  after  his  return  to  Con- 
stantinople  he  was  appointed  apographeus  of  the 
island  of  Tenedos.  About  1335,  motivated  by  the 
desire  to  study  astronomy,  he  went  toTrehizond, 
where  he  spent  most  of  his  remaining  years  in 
the  service  of  the  metropolitan  (as  chartophylax) 
and  of  the  Grand  Romnenoi  (as  a  notary).  His 
career  was  troubled  by  bouts  of  ill  health  and  the 
civil  strife  that  plagued  the  Trapezuntine  Empire. 
Libadenos  is  last  mentioned  in  1361. 

The  primary  source  for  his  life  history  is  the 
autobiographical  Periegesis  (Geographical  Descrip- 
tion),  which  relates  events  down  to  1355.  He  also 
composed  an  enhomum  of  St.  Phokas,  verses  to  the 
Virgin,  and  a  horoscope  for  the  year  1336.  His 


writings  reveal  some  familiarity  with  ancient  au- 
thors  and  abound  in  citations  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,  New  Testament,  and  church  fathers. 

ed.  O.  Lampsides,  Andreou  Libadenou  bios  kai  erga  (Ath- 
ens  1975).  Horoscope — ed.  F.  Böll,  CCAG  7  (1908)  152— 
60. 

l.it.  O.  Lampsides,  “Symbolai  eis  ton  bion  kai  ta  erga 
Andreou  tou  Libadenou,”  ArchPont  29  (1968)  162-279. 
PLP,  no. 14864.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:518;  2:252.  Beck,  Kirche 
794.  -A.M.T. 

LIBANIOS  (Atj8ári.oç),  rhetorician  and  teacher; 
born  Antioch  314,  died  Antioch  ca.3g3.  Libanios 
was  educated  at  Antioch  and  Athens.  After  brief 
professorial  tenure  in  Athens,  Constantinople,  and 
Nikomedeia,  he  returned  in  354  to  an  offìcial 
teaching  post  in  Antioch  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  accepted  an  honorary  praetorian  prefecture 
from  Theodosios  I  in  383.  Nostalgic  for  what  then 
passed  as  classical  culture,  he  clung  to  paganism 
and  was  devastated  by  the  premature  death  of 
Emp.  Julian,  about  whom  he  wrote  sympathetic 
orations.  Libanios  preferred  coexistence  to  con- 
frontation  and  taught  and  mixed  with  men  of 
both  faiths,  including  Basil  thf.  Great,  Gregory 
of  Nazianzos,  and  John  Chrysostom.  Outside 
the  political  mainstream  by  choice,  he  cham- 
pioned  many  an  individual  and  municipal  cause 
in  64  speeches  (the  first  was  his  autobiography) 
and  1,600  letters.  He  was  an  eloquent  spokesman 
for  the  material  and  cultural  aspiration  of  the 
curiales,  but  also  a  critic  of  social  oppression. 
More  pedagogical  are  his  school  declamations  and 
similar  model  exercises.  Libanios  tried  to  write  in 
pure  Attic,  with  results  that  are  now  viewed  as 
tortuous  but  were  much  admired  by  Byz.  stylists. 

ed.  fípera,  ecl.  R.  Foerster,  12  vols.  in  13  (Leipzig  1903- 
27;  rp.  Hildesbeim  1963).  Selected  Works,  ed.  A.F.  Norman, 
3  vols.  (London-Camliridge,  Mass.,  1969—77),  with  Eng. 
tr.  Libanius'  Autobiography  (Oralion  1),  ed.  A.F.  Norman 
(Oxford  1965),  with  F.ng.  tr.  Briefe,  ed.  G.  Fatouros,  T. 
Rrischer  (Munich  1980),  with  Germ.  tr. 

lit.  J.H.W.G.  Liebesehuetz,  Antioch:  City  and  imperial 
Administration  in  the  Later  Roman  Empire  (Oxford  1972).  P. 
Petit,  Libanius  et  la  vie  municipule  à  Antioche  au  IV'  sircle  après 
J.-C.  (Paris  1955).  Ltbamos,  ed.  G.  Fatouros,  T.  Rrischer 
(Darmstadt  1983).  G.  Fatouros,  T.  Rrischer,  D.  Najock, 
eds.,  Concordarituie  in  Libanium  (Hildesheim-New  York 
1987).  -B.B. 

LIBELLESIOS  (Xt/3eXXi7cri,oç  or  Xt/3£XXtcrí.oç),  ac- 
cording  to  the  Kletorologion  of  Philotheos  a  sub- 
altern  official  in  the  department  of  the  quaestor. 
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Bury  (Adm.  Systern  77)  thought  that  the  libellesios 
was  a  successor  of  the  late  Roman  libellensis,  who 
performed  secretarial  functions  in  the  scrinium 
lìbellorum  and  in  other  bureaus  (A.  von  Premer- 
stein,  RE  13  [1927]  24—26).  In  the  toth  C.  the 
term  libellos  designated  a  document  connected 
with  assignment  of  a  rlasma  (e.g.,  Prot.,  no.5.37) 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  libellesios  had  specific 
notarial  duties:  a  seal  of  the  nth  C.  belonged  to 
a  certain  John,  libellesios  and  imperial  notary  (Lau- 
rent,  Corpus  2,  no.210).  Dölger  (Diplomatik  63) 
hypothesized  that  the  libellesìos  made  notes  on 
petitions  addressed  to  the  emperor,  while  Ljubar- 
skij  (Psell  275)  surmised  that  he  composed  impe- 
rial  acts;  neither  of  these  theories  has  any  sub- 
stantive  basis.  The  libellesios  played  a  role  in  palace 
ceremonial,  serving  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  au- 
gusta  (De  cer.  418.20—22).  There  were  also  pro- 
vincial  libellesioi-notaries :  for  example,  Nicholas, 
libellesios  and  symbolaiographos  in  8g7  (Lavra  1, 
no.1.34);  Nicholas,  kouboukleisios  and  libellesios  of 
Thessalonike  in  982  (lvir.  1,  no.4-7g);  Stephen, 
libellesios  and  primikerios  of  the  taboullartoi  in  Thes- 
salonike  in  1097  (Lavra  1,  no.53.42).  In  contrast 
to  this  evidence,  the  anonymous  libellesios  ad- 
dressed  by  Psellos  (Sathas,  MB  5:451.26)  was  a 
high-ranking  functionary  of  the  civil  administra- 
tion.  Peter  Libellisios,  a  well-educated  inhabitant 
of  Antioch  in  the  second  half  of  the  ìith  C., 
mastered  both  Greek  and  Arabic  learning,  but  it 
is  not  clear  whether  libellesios  was  his  job  or  his 
family  name. 

lit.  Oikonomides,  Listes  322.  — A.K. 

LIBER  DIURNUS  (lit.  “day  book”),  anonymous 
collection  of  papal  letter  formulas  and  documents 
from  the  6th  to  8th  C.  preserved  in  three  slightly 
distinct  MS  versions  from  the  early  gth  and  ìoth 
C.  Many  formulas  recur  wholly  or  partially  in 
letters  of  contemporary  and  later  popes,  and  the 
formulation  and  topics  of  the  letters  shed  much 
light  on  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Byz.  Italy  and 
relations  between  the  papacy  and  Constantinople. 
Much  like  the  De  cf.remoniis,  the  Liber  diurnus 
includes  a  list  of  addresses  and  subscriptions  ap- 
propriate  to  papal  correspondence  with  the  em- 
peror  and  high  officials  of  Constantinople  and 
the  provinces  (ed.  Foerster,  infra  1 8 1  f ) .  A  number 
of  the  documents  reveal  the  local  historical  situa- 
tion,  refiecting  for  instance  the  care  of  bishoprics 


disorganized  by  enemy  action  (82f),  or  proce- 
dures  for  petitioning  the  emperor  (ii2f)  or  the 
exarch  (1 13—21)  for  confirmation  of  papal  elec- 
tions,  as  well  as  attesting  local  bishops’  anti- 
Monotheletism  and  loyalty  to  the  emperor  (i36f ; 
cf.  138)  or  prayers  for  his  triumph  (e.g.,  164). 

ED.  Liber  dmrnus  romanorum  pontificum,  ed.  H.  Foerster 
(Bern  1958). 

lit.  L.  Santifaller,  Liber  diurnus:  Studien  und  Forschungen 
(Stuttgart  1976).  J.M.  Sansterre,  “La  date  des  formules  60- 
63  du  Liber  diurnus,"  Byiantion  48  (1978)  226-43. 

-M.McC. 

LIBERIUS,  pope  (from  17  May  352);  died  Rome 
24  Sept.  366.  The  pontificate  of  Liberius  coincides 
with  the  upsurge  of  Arianism  supported  by  Con- 
stantius  II.  The  Arians  required  Liberius  to  con- 
demn  Athanasios  of  Alexandria.  After  a  long 
struggle  Constantius  achieved  this  condemnation 
at  the  Council  of  Milan  in  355;  since  Liberius 
refused  to  submit,  he  was  exíled  to  Berroia  and 
replaced  by  Felix  II  (355—65).  Liberius  finally 
yielded  and  after  a  time  was  allowed  to  return  to 
Rome  as  Felix’s  colleague — the  witty  Romans  ex- 
claimed  that  they  now  had  two  parties  and  two 
colors,  as  in  the  circus  (Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus, 
HE  2.17.5—6).  The  death  of  Constantius  in  361 
allowed  Liberius  to  retreat  and  find  common 
ground  with  the  Homoiousians,  who  leaned 
toward  a  slightly  revised  formula  of  the  creed  of 
the  Council  of  Nicaea.  Liberius  was  popular  in 
Rome,  esp.  as  founder  of  the  Basilica  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore.  In  the  hagiography  of  the  6th 
C.,  however,  he  is  presented  as  a  traitor,  while 
Felix  II  is  depicted  as  a  firm  supporter  of  Ortho- 
doxy. 

lit.  Caspar,  Papsttum  1: 166-95.  M.  Goemans,  “L’exil  du 
pape  Libère,"  in  Mélanges  offerts  à  Mademoiselle  Christine 
Mohrmann  (LJtrecht-Anvers  1963)  184-89.  -A.K. 

LIBER  PONTIFICALIS  (Pontifica!  Book),  prime 
source  on  Byz.,  the  papacy,  and  Italy  that  records 
pontificates  from  Peter  to  the  late  gth  C.  The 
initial  section  was  compiled  in  the  6th  (Duchesne) 
or  early  7th  C.  (Mommsen),  relying  on  general 
historical  sources  whose  value  ranges  from  poor 
(down  to  Gelasius  I  and  from  Vigilius  to  Ben- 
edict  I)  to  excellent  (Anastasius  II  to  Silverius). 
The  Liber  pontificalis  consistently  drew  from  papal 
archives  information  on  munificence  by  and  un- 
der  each  pope  from  Silyester  onward,  whence 
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splendid  data  on  Byz.  monuments  of  Rome  (H. 
Geertman,  More  veterum  [Groningen  1975])  and 
imperial  grants  f  rom  Constantine  I  to  Constantine 
V  (Reg  1,  no.310).  From  Pope  Honorius  I,  bio- 
graphies  were  composed  by  contemporaries  in  the 
papal  entourage  (e.g.,  Anastasius  Bibliotheca- 
rius)  and  even  published  during  the  subject’s 
lifetime.  While  the  structure  of  each  biography 
remains  essentially  the  same  (name,  geographical 
origin,  parentage,  length  of  reign,  writings,  sig- 
nificant  historical  events,  constructions,  gifts,  death, 
burial),  the  length,  detail,  focus,  and  reliability 
vary  greatly  from  life  to  life  (e.g.,  O.  Bertolini  in 
La  storiografia  altomedievale  [=  SettStu  17]  [Spoleto 
1970]  387—455)  or  even  within  different  parts  or 
recensions  of  the  same  life.  Thus  one  recension 
of  the  Life  of  Gregory  II  pays  more  attention  to 
Byz.  than  the  other,  supplying  details  on  the  fu- 
ture  pope’s  theological  discussion  with  Justinian 
II  (ed.  Duchesne,  infra  1:396.8—11),  Byz.  coop- 
eration  with  the  Lombards,  and  the  usurpation 
of  Tiberius  Petasius  (ibid.  407.19—409.3).  Count- 
less  later  historians  of  religious  institutions,  such 
as  Agnellus  and  the  deacon  John  of  Naples, 
took  the  Liber  pontificalis  as  their  model.  The  con- 
tinuations  from  Pope  John  VIII  to  Urban  II,  the 
so-called  Liber  pontificalis  of  Pierre  Guillaume  (ed. 
J.M.  March  [Barcelona  1925]),  rarely  touch  on 
Byz. 

ED.  Le  Liber  pontificalis,  ed.  L.  Duchesne,  3  voIs.  (Paris 
1886—1957).  Partial  ed.,  The  Book  of  the  Popes,  tr.  L.R. 
Loomis,  vol.  t  (New  York  1916). 

lit.  Waltenbach,  Levison,  Löwe,  Deulsch.  Gesch.  Vorzeil 
u.  Karol.  58L  455—62.  C.  Vogel,  “Le  ‘Liber  pontificalis’  dans 
l’édition  de  Louis  Duchesne:  Etat  de  la  question,”  in  Mon- 
seigneur  Duchesne  et  son  lemps  [  =  ColDclion  de  l'Ecole  française 
de  Rome  23]  (Rome  1975)  99-127.  -M.McC. 


LIBISTROS  AND  RHODAMNE  (AtyStcrTpoç  Kcä 
'Poôáfiur)),  an  anonymous  romance  (about  4,500 
unrhymed  political  verses,  in  the  longest  of 
several  discrepant  MSS).  Because  both  Theodore 
Meliteniotes  (died  1393)  and  Mazaris  (Journey 
to  Hades,  ca.1415)  refer  to  the  poem,  it  must  be 
dated  to  the  i4th  C.  Libistros  and  Rhodamne  is 
formally  the  most  sophisticated  of  the  Byz.  “pop- 
ular”  verse  romances  of  chivalry:  a  first-person 
narrative  by  Rlitobos,  traveling  companion  to  Li- 
bistros,  starts  in  medias  res  and  covers  both  the 
adventures  that  Libistros  describes  to  him  and 
also  the  hazards  he  and  Libistros  experience  to- 


gether  as  they  seek  for  Rhodamne.  Although  writ- 
ten  within  the  tradition  of  the  novels  of  late  an- 
tiquity  and  those  of  the  i2th  C.,  Libistros  and 
Rhodamne  has  much  in  common  with  Rallima- 
chos  and  Cìhrysorrhoe  and  Belthandros  and 
Chrysantza  including  elaborate  erphraseis  of 
buildings,  witches,  and  magic  horses  as  well  as 
Latin  princes  and  Frankish  hairstyles  that  reffect 
a  mixed  Frankish-Creek  society,  such  as  that  of 
the  Morea. 

ed.  Le  Roman  de  Libistros  et  Rhodamné ,  ed.  J.A.  Lambert 
(Amsterdam  1935).  Libistro  e  Rndamne:  romamo  cayalleresco 
birantino,  tr.  V.  Rotolo  (Athens  1965). 

lit.  Beck,  Volksliteratur  122-28.  M.K.  Chatzigiakoumes, 
Ta  mesaioniha  demode  heimena:  Symbole  ste  melete  kai  sten  ehdose 
tous  (Athens  1977)  31  —  165.  -E.M.J.,  M.J.J. 

LIBRA.  See  Litra. 


LIBRARY  (fiifi\Lo6T)KT)).  Libraries  underwent  a 
substantial  change  during  late  antiquity:  munici- 
pal  libraries  disappeared  and  the  public  libraries 
organized  by  Constantius  II  (Themistios,  Ora- 
tiones  1:84—87)  and  Theodosios  II  were  state  in- 
stítutions.  Byz.  libraries  could  be  imperial  (such 
as  the  one  in  i5th-C.  Constantinople  described  by 
Pero  Tafur),  patriarchal,  monastic,  or  private.  As 
Wilson  ( infra  281)  stresses,  ‘‘the  university  of  Con- 
stantinople  has  left  no  trace  of  a  central  library,” 
though  Constantine  IX’s  foundation  charter  for 
the  School  of  Law  makes  provision  for  one.  Some 
libraries  had  inventories,  several  of  which  (e.g., 
the  catalog  of  the  library  of  the  monastery  on 
Patmos)  have  survived.  The  boors  had  shelf- 
marks  (e.g.,  at  the  library  of  the  Great  Lavra  on 
Athos)  and  were  placed  on  shelves  accordingly. 
Some  libraries  had  their  own  scriptoria  and  pro- 
fessionals  to  repair  and  bind  books  (L.  Politis  in 
Wandlungen  [Waldsassen-Bavaria  1975)  285-92). 
Data  concerning  the  size  of  libraries  are  rare:  in 
the  early  1 3th  C.  the  Patmos  library  had  approx- 
imately  330  books;  the  library  of  Lavra  possessed 
about  960  MSS.  Most  libraries,  esp.  private  ones, 
were  much  smaller  (e.g.,  the  library  of  Eustathios 
Boilas  in  the  late  1  ìth  C.  contained  81  books). 

The  contents  of  líbraries  differed  significantly: 
a  6th-C.  papyrus  Iist  of  ten  books  given  to  a 
monastery  contains  a  chronicle  and  biblical,  pa- 
tristic,  and  hagiographical  texts  (R.  Dostálová,  By- 
zantina  13.1  [1985]  535—47);  the  inventories  of 
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later  monastic  libraries  were  similar.  The  Iibrary 
of  tho  patriarchate  of  Constantinople  reportedly 
possessed  a  special  chest  of  heretical  books.  The 
private  library  varied  according  to  the  individual: 
men  like  Libanius  read  widely  in  classical  poets 
and  rhetoricians  (A.  Norman,  RhM  107  [1964] 
158—75);  the  bibliophile  Arethas  of  Caesarea 
acquired  primarily  secular  classics.  John  Komne- 
nos  Synadenos  (late  ìgth  C.),  son-in-law  of  Mi- 
chael  VIU’s  brother  and  uncle  of  John  VI  Kan- 
takouzenos  and  Andronikos  III,  collected  relígious 
books.  George  Palaiologos  Kantakouzenos  (mid- 
i5th  C.)  owned  a  library  at  Kalavryta  that  in- 
cluded  Herodotus  and  Prokopios.  (See  also  Mou- 

SEION  AND  LlBRARY  OF  AlF.XANDRIA.) 

lit.  N.  Wilson,  ‘d'he  Libraries  of  the  Byzantine  World,” 
in  Harlfinger,  Kodikologie  276-309.  K.  Manaphes,  Hai  en 
Konslantmoupolei  bibliolhekai  (Athens  1972).  B.  Fonkic,  “Bib- 
lioteka  Lavry  sv.  Afanasija  na  Afone  v  X-XIÜ  vv.,”  PSb 
17  (1967)  167—75.  P.  Schreiner,  “Zur  Geschichte  Philadel- 
pheias  im  14.  Jahrhundert,”  OrChrP  35  (ig6g)  412-15.  E. 
Gamillscheg,  “Zur  Rekonstruktion  einer  Ronstantinopoli- 
taner  Bibliothek,”  RSBS  1  (1981)  283-93.  J-  Bompaire, 
“Les  catalogues  de  livres-manuscrits  d’époque  byzantine 
(XIe— XVe  s.),”  in  Mél.Dujcen  59—81.  O.  Volk,  Die  bymnti- 
nischen  Klosterbìbliotheken  von  Konstantinopel,  Thessalonike  und 
Klemasien  (Munich  1955).  -A.K.,  R.B, 


LIBRI  CAROLINI  (Books  of  Charles),  treatise 
containing  a  violent  theological  attack  on  the  Sec- 
ond  Council  of  Nicaea  of  787  and  the  cult  of 
icon  veneration,  prepared  ca. 790-93  in  the  name 
of  Charlemagnf.  by  his  entourage,  particularly 
Theodulf  of  Orleans.  The  Libri  Carolini  was  evi- 
dently  revised  and  then  abandoned  because  of 
the  reluctance  of  Pope  Hadrian  I  to  condemn 
the  council.  The  aggressively  formulated  refuta- 
tion  of  the  Byz.  council  survives  in  the  original 
MS  (Vat.  lat.  7207)  and  still  bears  in  the  margins 
what  may  be  notes  of  Charlemagne’s  oral  com- 
ments  (A.  Freeman,  Speculum  46  [1971]  608-12). 
The  Libri  Carolini  expresses  polemical  outrage  at 
the  relics  of  the  imperial  cult  embedded  in  Byz. 
etiquette  and  ofhcial  jargon  (1.1-4)  an<J  assails 
the  role  of  imperial  portraits  in  Byz.  public  life 
(3.15).  The  treatise  was  motivated  in  part  by  im- 
perfect  Latin  translation  of  the  original  Greek  acts 
( latreia  [worship]  of  God  and  prosrynesis  of  icons 
were  both  rendered  as  adoratio,  whence  the  charge 
of  idolatry)  and  in  part  by  political  and  military 
competition  with  Constantinople,  perhaps  aggra- 
vated  by  a  perceived  rapprochement  between  the 


papacy  and  Constantinople  (G.  Arnaldi  in  Culto 
cristiano,  polilica  imperiale  carolingia  [Todi  1979] 
61—86;  cf.  P.  Speck,  Kaiser  Konstantin  VI,  vol.  1 
[Munich  1978]  163-65,  185!'). 

f.d.  H.  Bastgen,  MGH  Concilia  vol.  2,  supp.  (1924). 

lit.  A.  Freeman,  “Carolingian  Orthodoxy  and  the  Fate 
of  the  Libri  Carolmi''  Viator  16  (1985)  65-108.  S.  Gero, 
“The  Libri  Carolini  and  the  Image  Controversy,"  GOrThR 
‘8(1973)7-34.  -M.McC. 

LICARIO  Çltcápios  of  Greek  sources),  Italian  ad- 
venturer  in  the  service  of  Michael  VIII  Palaio- 
logos;  dates  of  birth  and  death  unknown.  From 
a  Veronese  family  that  settled  in  Negroponte 
(Euboea),  Licario  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
Lombard  rulers  of  the  island  through  his  liaison 
with  a  noble  widow  and  fled  to  a  castle  near 
Karystos.  The  chronology  of  his  career  is  uncer- 
tain;  Loenertz  (ByrFrGr  /  558-70)  has  proposed 
the  following  sequence  of  events:  in  1271  Licario 
offered  his  services  to  the  Byz.,  became  an  impe- 
rial  vassal,  and  seized  several  castles  on  Euboea. 
After  taking  Karystos  in  1276—77,  he  was  re- 
warded  by  Michael  VIII  with  the  whole  island  as 
a  fief  and  with  a  noble  Greek  wife.  He  eventually 
conquered  all  Euboea  except  for  Chalkis  and  re- 
stored  to  Byz.  control  a  number  of  Aegean  is- 
lands:  Skopelos,  Skyros,  Skiathos,  Amorgos,  Keos, 
Santorini,  and  Lemnos.  In  1276  Licario  was  ap- 
pointed  megas  konostaulos,  the  next  year  megas  doux. 
In  1279/80  he  captured  John  I  de  la  Roche,  duke 
of  Athens,  and  Giberto  da  Verona,  triumvir  of 
Euboea,  and  brought  them  triumphantly  to  Con- 
stantinople.  Thereafter  he  disappears  from  the 
sources. 

lit.  J.  Koder,  Negroponte  (Vienna  1973)  47-50.  Geana- 
koplos,  Mìchael  Pal.  235-37,  295-300.  PLP,  no.8154.  E. 
Branopoulos,  “Ho  hippoles  Likarios,”  Archeion  Euboikon 
Meleton  7  (1960)  127—33.  -A.M.T. 

LICINIUS  (Ai.RtPi.0v),  iìiore  fully  Vaìcnus  Lìchìì- 
anus  Licinius,  augustus  (308—324);  born  Dacia 
ca.265,  died  Thessalonike  spring  325.  Friend  and 
perhaps  praetorian  prefect  of  Gai  erius,  he  was 
named  augustus  at  the  Conference  of  Carnuntum 
in  308  and  held  power  in  the  East.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding  civil  wars  Liciníus  allied  with  Constantine 
I  and  married  his  half-sister  Constantia  in  313. 
He  proclaimed  toleration  of  Christians  in  his  ter- 
ritory  at  an  early  date  (see  Edict  of  Milan),  and 
the  struggle  with  Maximinus  became  a  contest 
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between  monotheism  and  poiytheism.  Just  before 
going  into  battle  Licinius  had  his  men  recite  a 
prayer  to  the  “Great  Holy  God’’;  he  was  then 
victorious.  After  May  0^313  Licinius  was  supreme 
in  the  East  as  Constantine  was  in  the  West.  By 
316  relations  between  the  two  emperors  had  de- 
teriorated  and  there  was  open  war  in  the  Balkans. 
From  this  time  onward  Licinius  sought  the  sup- 
port  of  pagans  and  openly  harassed  Christians  in 
his  domain.  War  broke  out  again  in  324.  Licinius 
was  defeated,  first  in  Thrace,  then  at  Chrysopolis 
in  Bithynia  on  18  Sept.  Licinius  abdicated  the 
next  day.  He  was  sent  into  exile  in  Thessalonike, 
where  he  was  subsequently  executed. 

UT.  Barnes,  New  Empire  43 f.  M.  Fortina,  “La  politica 
religiosa  dell’imperatore  Licinio,”  Rwisla  di  classica  7  (1959) 
245—65;  8  (1960)  3-23.  F.  Corsaro,  “L'imperatore  Licinio 
e  la  legislazione  filocristiana  dal  311  al  31 3,”  Studi  Cesare 
Sanfihppo  3  (Milan  1983)  155-86.  -T.E.G. 

LIFE  EXPECTANCY.  The  evidence  of  skeletal 
material  from  archaeological  excavations  suggests 
a  rnean  age  at  death  of  about  35  years  for  the 
Byz.  population.  Women  usually  died  earlier  than 
men,  primarily  because  of  the  higher  mortality 
associated  with  childbirth  and,  possibly,  poorer 
food.  The  anthropological  findings  are  corrobo- 
rated  by  the  evidence  of  funerary  epitaphs  (Patla- 
gean,  Pauyreté  95—100)  and  praktika  (Laiou,  Peas- 
ant  Society  296).  Byz.  longevity  was  comparable  to 
that  of  Iron  Age  Creece  and  lower  than  that  of 
classical  Greece,  when  the  mean  age  at  death  was 
45  years  for  men  and  36  for  women.  Nevertheless, 
the  Byz.  definition  of  old  age  ( geras )  was  similar 
to  the  modern  conception;  it  began  about  60. 
Anyone  living  into  his  70S  was  considered  to  have 
exceeded  the  allotted  biblical  life  span  of  70  (Ps 
90:10)  and  to  have  entered  “extreme  old  age.” 
Literary  evidence  indicates  that  many  Byz.  did 
have  long  lives.  Thus,  the  average  life  span  of  the 
Romnenian  emperors  was  61,  of  the  Macedonian 
59,  and  of  the  Palaiologan  60.  Scholars  also  tended 
to  live  into  their  6os  or  70S  (A.  Kazhdan,  ByzF  8 
[1982]  1  t6f).  Saints  reputedly  lived  longest,  often 
into  their  8os  or  90S;  in  fact  there  seems  to  be  a 
correlation  between  old  age  and  sanctity. 

lit.  A.M.  Talbot,  “Old  Age  in  Byzantium,”  B7.  77  (1984) 
267-78.  — A.M.T. 

LIGATURE,  term  used  in  palaeoc.raphy  and 
epigraph y.  It  describes  the  linking  together  of 
letters  to  save  space  and  time.  Gardthausen  ( Pa - 
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Minuscule  MSS 
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Ligature.  Sample  iigaLures. 


íaeographie  2:53)  classifies  ligatures  into  primary, 
secondary,  and  tertiary  examples.  In  primary  lig- 
atures,  letters  are  combined  but  preserve  their 
essential  elements;  in  secondary  ligatures  two  let- 
ters  are  united  so  that  they  share  a  common 
element;  in  tertiary  ligatures  three  letters  are 
joined.  In  epigraphy  there  are  examples  of  eight 
letters  combined  together.  Occurring  relatively 
infrequently  in  uncial  MSS,  ligatures  became  com- 
mon  in  cursive  and  minuscule  script. 

— A.M.T.,  A.K. 

LIGHT  (<f>ŵç).  Byz.  terminology  for  light  can  be 
classified  into  two  distinct  areas:  liturgy  and  spir- 
ituality,  which  of  course  are  interdependent.  From 
the  time  of  Justin  the  Philosopher  and  Ignatius 
of  Antioch  baptism  was  designated  primarily  as 
“illumination”  ( pliotÌỲmos ).  Epiphany,  the  pre- 
ferred  day  of  baptism,  bore  the  name  “Festival  of 
Lights"  or  “Lights”  (  J.  Ysebaert,  Greek  Baptismal 
Terminology  [Nijinegen  1962]  157-78).  The  light 
(the  Sun)  is  naturally  Christ,  as  expressed  in  the 
thanksgiving  hymn  of  the  eucharistic  liturgy  (Phos 
hilaron)  and  in  Christmas  hymns.  Every  weekday 
should  be  concluded  with  a  thanksgiving  for  the 
light.  The  illumination  of  spiritual  man  through 
Christ  is  the  favorite  theme  of  pseudo-DioNysios. 
the  Areopagite  and  Symeon  i  he  Theolochan. 
John  Klimax  ( Scala  paradisi  26,  PG  88:io2oD) 
described  the  angels  as  the  light  of  the  monk,  and 
monastic  life  as  the  líght  of  all  men,  while  Cregory 
Palamas  incorporated  the  vision  of  the  (transfig- 
ured)  light  in  his  doctrine  of  energies  and  as- 
signed  it  first  rank  in  spiritual  life. 

Light  in  Art.  In  the  visual  arts  light  is  not  so 
much  the  medium  of  visual  perception  as  a  token 
of  sanctity  or  majesty.  Illumination  is  almost  al- 
ways  an  emanation  from  a  divine  source,  created 
by  God  (Cen  1 13)  or  projected  by  a  sacred  figure. 
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As  in  the  narthex  mosaic  of  Hagia  Sophia,  Con- 
stantiaople,  the  enthroned  Christ  often  carries  an 
inscription  identifying  him  as  the  Light  of  the 
World  (Jn  i:g)  and  he  is  invariably  treated  as  a 
source  of  líght,  even  if  this  is  conveyed  by  reflec- 
tions  from  hís  skin  and  brilliant  vestments.  The 
sun  and  moon,  when  represented,  rarely  cast  light, 
although  an  arc  of  heaven,  inhabited  or  not,  fre- 
quently  illuminates  the  upturned  face  of  a  holy 
man  (e.g.,  in  the  Menologion  of  Basil  II  [Cutler- 
Nesbitt,  Arte  230]).  Recipients  of  sacred  light  are 
shown  blinded  (St.  Paul),  bowled  over  (the  apos- 
tles  in  the  Transfiguration),  or,  like  the  face  of 
Moses,  reflecting  the  glory  of  God.  The  marked 
i4th-C.  interest  in  the  depiction  of  light  has  been 
connected  with  Palamite  vision. 

Formally,  light  is  as  often  a  decorative  device 
spun  over  the  surfaces  of  objects  as  an  element 
contributing  to  their  substantiality.  In  mosaic  and 
fresco  its  impact  is  registered  by  the  liberal  use  of 
white;  on  silver  and  ivory  its  effects  are  height- 
ened  by  burnishing.  In  sacred  pictures  light  nor- 
mally  descends  from  above,  illuminating  the  up- 
per  surfaces  of  the  faces  and  limbs  of  figures.  But 
there  is  no  suggestion  of  a  specihc  source,  and 
the  various  parts  of  an  image  are  Iit  indepen- 
dently.  The  play  of  light  and  shade  is  determined 
more  by  conventional  means  of  suggesdng  plas- 
ticity  than  by  the  search  for  a  consistent  effect. 
During  and  after  the  ìith  C.  the  drapery  of 
sacred  figures  is  enlivened  with  chrysography  (see 
Illuminators),  brilliant  splashes  of  gold  emitting 
rays  over  adjacent  surfaces  of  the  fabric.  The 
highlights  on  faces,  hands,  and  drapery  in  early 
Palaiologan  painting  are  later  broken  tnto  short 
parallel  strokes;  vestments  seem  to  crackle  elec- 
trically.  This  is  part  of  an  apparent  effort  to  give 
physical  form  to  radiance,  an  attempt  most  pal- 
pable  in  images  of  the  Ascent  of  Elijah  and  of  the 
Transfiguration. 

lit.  P.-T.  Camelot,  DictSpir  g  (1976)  1149-58.  G.  Pod- 
skalsky,  “Gott  ist  Licht,”  Geìst  und  Leben  39  (1966)  201-14. 
V.  Lossky,  Essai  sur  la  théologie  mystique  de  l’Eglise  de  l'Orient 
(Paris  1944)  215-34.  P.  PIank,  Phos  inlaron:  Chnstushymnus 
und  Lichtdanksagung  der  griechischen  Chrislenheit  (Würzburg 
1986).  Demus,  Byz.  Mosaic  35L  G.  Mathew,  Byzantine  Aes- 
thetics  (London  1963).  V.V.  Byckov,  V izanlijskaja  esleliha 
(Moscow  1977)99-101.  -G.P.,  A.C. 


LIGHTING,  ECCLESIASTICAL  (f)onapia, 
\vxvaipía).  Associated  with  the  symbolic  values  of 
light,  church  lighting,  beyond  its  practical  pur- 


Lightinc,  Ecclesiastical.  Eolyhandelon;  silver,  ca.550- 
565.  From  the  Sion  Treasure.  Dumbarton  Oaks,  Wash- 
ington,  D.C. 


pose,  often  carried  a  wide  range  of  connotations 
(G.  Galavaris,  BMGS  4  [1978]  69—78).  Though 
the  church  fathers  tried  to  restrict  the  lavish  dis- 
play  of  lights  in  churches,  it  is  evident  frorn  ac- 
counts  in  the  Liber  pontificalis  that  by  the  late  4th 
C.  ecclesiastical  lighting  had  become  remarkably 
elaborate.  A  novel  of  Justinian  1  of  538  (67  pr.) 
stressed  the  importance  of  providing  revenues  for 
the  maintenance  of  lighting  in  a  church.  Textual 
evidence  and  dedicatory  inscriptions  show  that 
many  lighting  fixtures  were  the  votive  offerings 
of  both  church  officials  and  laymen. 

Polykandela  with  glass  lamps  were  the  dominant 
lighting  devices  before  the  8th  C.  The  earliest 
types  are  crown-shaped  with  dolphin-brackets 
supporting  glass  lamps  ( Greece  and  the  Sea  [Am- 
sterdam  1987]  no.  150).  Tnree  other  sorts  of  siiver 
polyhandela  are  found  in  the  Sion  Treasure:  cir- 
cular,  cross-shaped,  or  in  the  form  of  a  rectan- 
gular  tray.  Openwork  silver  lamps  ( kaniskia )  were 
employed  in  churches  along  with  lamps  of  solid 
metal;  the  altar  was  illuminated  with  floor  can- 
delabra  and  lampstands  as  well  (Mango,  Silver  96— 
101).  In  Hagia  Sophia,  Constantinople,  cross  and 
disk-shaped  polykandela  are  recorded,  along  with 
boat-shaped  lamps  and  tree-shaped  chandeliers 
(PAUL  SlLENTIARlOS). 

From  the  gth  C.  onward,  ecclesiastical  lighting 
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increasingly  relied  on  candles.  Polykandela,  some 
of  them  in  silver,  continued  in  use.  In  the  i2th 
C.  the  choros,  a  polygonal  structure  carrying  poly- 
kandela  or  lamps  and  candles,  was  introduced  in 
domed  churches.  Floor  candelabra  in  pairs  (ma- 
noualiá)  were  employed  in  front  of  votive  icons, 
sometimes  furnished  with  disks  with  extra  candle- 
holders  for  the  major  feasts.  Metal  beams  carrying 
candleholders  ( lamnai )  were  employed  over  the 
templon  epistyle  and  icon  frames.  Oil  lamps  with 
one  or  more  lights  (kandelai)  were  suspended  be- 
fore  votive  icons  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin,  under 
the  dome,  over  the  holy  altar,  and  before  the 
bema  doors.  Lanterns  enclosing  as  many  as  ten 
lamps  were  employed  for  the  illumination  of  open 
spaces  around  the  church  during  processions.  A 
number  of  monastic  typira  provide  explicit  in- 
structions  for  the  lavish  illumination  of  churches 
on  major  feasts  and  the  anniversaries  of  the  deaths 
of  the  founders. 

lit.  L.  Bouras,  “Byzantine  Lìghting  Devices,”yÖB  32.3 
(1982)  479—91.  T.  Gerasimov,  “Rannovizantijski  srebürni 
sveí£nici  ot  Sadovec,”  IzvBûlgArchInsl  30  (1967)  200—05. 

— L.Ph.B. 

LIGHTING  IN  EVERYDAY  LIFE.  Private  houses 
were  illuminated  by  small  windows  ( photagogia ) 
by  day,  and  lighting  devices  ( lychnia(i ))  after  dusk. 
Lychnia,  along  with  a  couch  and  table,  were  con- 
sidered  the  most  essential  furnishings  of  a  house 
(vita  of  Basil  the  Younger,  ed.  Vilinskij,  1 :300-32- 
33).  In  the  late  Roman  period,  the  lamp  (of  clay, 
metal,  or  glass)  remained  the  major  lighting  de- 
vice.  Even  though  literary  texts  continue  to  men- 
tion  lamps  through  the  entire  Byz.  period,  ar- 
chaeological  evidence  shows  that  clay  lamps 
practically  disappeared  after  the  7th  C.  They  were 
replaced  by  candles.  Certainly  palaces  and  rich 
houses  were  brightly  illuminated,  esp.  during  ban- 
quets.  Monastic  authorities  disapproved  of  can- 
dles  in  cells — thus  Lazaros  of  Mt.  Galesios  re- 
garded  a  monk  who  lit  a  candle  in  his  cell  as  dead 
in  the  eyes  of  God  (AA5S  Nov.  3:549^6);  John 
Moschos  tells  the  legend  of  a  monk  who  did  not 
need  artificial  light  because  he  was  able  to  read  in 
the  dark  (PG  87:2908^). 

Streets  in  large  cities  of  the  4th-6th  C.  had 
artificial  lighting:  Kyros,  the  prefect  of  Constan- 
tinople,  installed  lighting  devices  on  major  thor- 
oughfares  of  the  capital  after  437,  and  Theodo- 
sios  II  imposed  a  tax  on  houses  and  shops  in  the 


area  of  the  Baths  of  Zeuxippos  to  maintain  the 
luminaria  (Cod.Just.  VIII  11.19).  Apparently,  the 
system  fell  into  decay  even  in  Constantinople:  the 
Synaxarion  of  Constantinople  ( Synax.CP  231.35—39) 
records  that  near  Hagia  Sophia  it  was  so  dark  that 
people  needed  a  torch  to  walk  at  night.  The  Book 
of  the  Eparch  (Bk.  of  Eparch  19.3)  required  shop- 
keepers  to  switch  off  lighting  devices  ( lebetia )  in 
the  evening;  legend  has  it  that  Leo  VI  was  ar- 
rested  and  beaten  by  a  watchman  when  he  de- 
cided  to  walk  at  night.  Yet  lights  were  used  in 
public  buildings  (bathhouses,  amphitheaters)  and 
in  special  situations — in  lighthouses,  on  boats,  for 
optical  signals  (see  Beacons),  and  in  warfare. 

lit.  Rudakov,  Kul'tura  132L  C.  Mango,  “Addendum  to 
the  Report  011  Everyday  Life,”yÔB  32.1  (1982)  254-57. 

-A.K„  L.Ph.B. 

LIRANDOS.  See  Lyrandos. 

LIMBURG  AN-DER-LAHN  RELIQUARY,  the 

most  resplendent  extant  example  of  a  Byz.  stau- 
rotheke,  that  is,  a  container  for  a  fragment  of  the 
True  Cross.  It  consists  of  two  chronologically 
distinct  parts  unified,  however,  by  the  common 
use  of  silver-gilt,  enamel,  and  gems.  The  front 
displays  images  of  the  Deesis,  developed  to  in- 
clude  the  archangels  Michael  and  Gabriel,  the  12 
apostles  and  military  saints,  as  well  as  an  inscrip- 
tion  in  which  Basil  the  Nothos  is  given  the  title 
of  proedros,  thus  indicating  a  date  after  963.  Basil 
claims  responsibility  for  the  work  in  verses  that 
relate  its  splendor  to  the  beauty  of  Christ  who 
died  on  the  wood  contained  in  the  rf,liquary.  In 
the  same  spirit,  the  back  is  decorated  with  a  foliate 
cross.  The  relic  itself  was  set  within  an  inner, 
cruciform  compartment,  surrounded  by  sera- 
phim,  cherubim,  and  other  heavenly  powers  rep- 
resented  on  the  lids  of  compartments  labeled  for 
relics  of  Christ  (such  as  the  towel  with  which  he 
washed  the  apostles’  feet),  of  the  Virgin,  and  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist.  An  inscription  on  the  frame 
for  the  Cross  names  two  emperors,  Constantine 
(VII)  and  Romanos  (probably  I,  but  possibly  II). 
They  are  said  to  have  crushed  the  barbarians  as 
Christ  shattered  the  gates  of  Hell.  In  1207  the 
reliquary  was  brought  from  Constantinople  to  the 
West  by  the  Crusader  Heinrich  von  Ülmen. 

lit.  Frolow,  Rdique,  no.  135,  pp.  233-37.  Frolow,  Reli- 
(juaires  96.  A.  Bank,  Pnhladnoe  iskusstvo  Yimnln  IX-XII  vv. 
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Limburg  an-der-Lahn  Reuquary.  Interior  of  the  box 
with  the  setting  for  the  cross  reliquary  and  compart- 
ments  for  various  other  relics.  Cathedral  Treasury, 
Limburg  an-der-Lahn. 


relatively  small  forts,  square  in  plan,  with  square 
angle-  and  interval-towers  that  saddle  the  curtain 
walls  (J.  Lander  in  Roman  Frontier  Studies,  ed.  W.S. 
Hanson,  L.J.F.  Reppie,  vol.  3  [Oxford  1980]  1051  — 
60).  On  the  Middle  Danube,  Valentinian  I  orga- 
nized  active  construction  of  new  fortifications  but, 
after  the  catastrophe  at  Adrianople  in  378,  the 
limes  was  restructured:  forts  became  smaller,  while 
towers  of  smaller  size  were  abandoned  and  re- 
placed  by  larger  ones  (S.  Soproni,  Die  lelzlen  Jahr- 
zehnte  des  pannonischen  Limes  [Munich  1985]  g8f). 
Attempts  to  fortify  the  frontier  took  place  again 
under  Anastasios  I  and  Justinian  I;  among  the 
new  forts  and  walls  erected  at  this  time  were  the 
Long  Wall  in  Thrace  and  the  fortification  in 
southwestern  Grimea.  New  forts  were  constructed 
on  the  Lower  Danube  in  the  second  half  of  the 
ìoth  C. 

From  the  4th  C.  onward,  the  settled  garrisons 
of  limitanei  were  placed  along  the  limes.  Farming 
communities  were  transplanted  to  the  lìmes  to 
guarantee  the  upkeep  and  provisioning  of  forts 
(M.  Gichon  in  SlMilRoms  1  [1967]  1 9 1  f ).  Eventu- 
ally,  the  limitanei  themselves  became  settled  farm- 
ers.  The  limes  was  also  a  factor  in  the  increased 
activity  of  artisans  in  the  frontier  districts  (A. 
Rädulescu  in  StMilRoms  2  [1977]  387—92). 

lit.  E.  Fabricius,  RE  13  (1927)  572-671.  J.  Garbsch, 
Der  spälrömische  Donau-Iller-Rhein-Limes  (Stuttgart  1970).  The 
Roman  Frontier  in  Central  Jordan ,  ed.  S.T.  Parker  (Oxford 
1987).  G.W.  Bowersock,  “Limes  Arabicus,"  HStClPhil  80  (1976) 
219-29.  -A.K. 


(Moscow  1978)  28—32.  J.  Rauch,  “Die  Limburger  Stauro- 
thek,"  Das  Münsler  8  (1955)  201-33.  J.M.  Wilm,  "Die 
Wiederherstellung  der  Limburger  Staurothek,”  ibid.  234— 
40.  W.  Michel,  “Die  Inschriften  der  Limburger  Stauro- 
thek,"  Archm  für  MitteLrheinische  Kìrchengeschichle  28  (1976) 
23~44-  -M.E.F.,  A.C. 


LIMES,  a  Roman  term  designating  the  boundary, 
esp.  the  system  of  frontier  fortifications  that  was 
developed  in  Britain,  Upper  Germany,  Raetia, 
the  Danubian  provinces  (Pannonia,  Scythia  Mi- 
nor),  the  eastern  provinces  (Syria,  Palestine), 
and  Africa  from  the  2nd  C.  onward.  Different 
in  different  areas  and  periods,  the  fortifications 
of  the  limes  have  not  yet  been  properly  catego- 
rized.  Their  major  elements  include  palisades, 
earthen  walls,  ditches,  wooden  towers,  and  forts. 
Under  Diocletian  (or  earlier)  appeared  the  castella, 
or  quadriburgia,  of  the  so-called  Diocletianic  type — 


LIMISA  (Ksar  Lemsa),  site  of  one  of  the  best- 
preserved  Byz.  quadriburgia  (four-towered  forts) 
in  North  Africa.  Its  position  on  the  Oued  Maarouf 
along  the  southeastern  slope  of  the  Tunisian  dor- 
sal  served  to  guard  against  Mauri  incursions  into 
the  province  of  Africa  Proconsularis.  The  fort 
itself  is  undated.  Diehl  ( L’Afrique  205-10)  pro- 
posed  a  Justinianic  date.  Pringle  (infra),  drawing 
attention  to  an  inscription  referring  to  the  con- 
struction  of  a  turris  in  the  reign  of  Maurice  and 
found  1  km  east  of  Ksar  Lemsa,  suggested  that 
inscription  and  fort  belong  together  (in  which  case 
turris  would  refer  to  the  fort  itself).  P.-A.  Fevrier 
(Revue  de  l’Occident  Musulman  et  de  la  Méditerranée 
35  [ 1 983]  35),  however,  rejected  the  link  between 
the  two  on  the  grounds  that  the  ínscription  refers 
to  a  singular  turrim,  unlikely  to  be  anything  more 
than  an  isolated  tower.  Apart  from  a  reference  to 
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an  episcopus  Limmicensis  at  the  council  of  646,  noth- 
ing  else  is  known  of  the  settlement’s  history. 

lit.  Pringle,  Defence  43,  212-14,  330  Inscr.36.  K.  Bel- 
lchodja,  “Ksar  Lemsa,"  Africa  2  (1968)  313—47.  -R.B.H. 


LIMITANEI  (from  Lat.  limes),  Iate  Roman  Em- 
pire  frontier  soldiers,  as  opposed  to  the  mobile 
army  of  the  comitatenses.  The  origin  of  limitanei 
is  unclear:  the  Historia  augusta  (ed.  Hohl, 
1:298.5-6)  asserts  that  Severus  Alexander  (222- 
35)  assigned  conquered  land  to  the  limitanei,  but 
O.  Seeck  ( RE  2.R.  1  [1920]  917)  rejects  this  state- 
ment  as  a  forgery.  A  6th-C.  historian  (Malal. 
308.17—19)  says  that  Diocletian  built  fortresses  on 
the  eastern  frontier  and  stationed  limitanei  there. 
The  term  ripenses,  or  riparienses,  was  used  between 
325  and  400  for  frontier  soldiers  on  the  Danube, 
from  Scythia  to  Pannonia  Secunda,  but  from  363 
onward  ( Cod.Theod .  XII  1.56)  the  term  was  re- 
placed  by  limitanei.  Cavalry  and  infantry  limitanei 
formed  units  under  the  command  of  a  dux  (see 
Doux),  with  normally  two  legions  in  each  prov- 
ince,  while  auxiliary  troops  were  under  the  com- 
mand  of  the  governor  of  the  province.  Less  priv- 
ileged  than  comitatenses,  the  limitanei  had  to  serve 
25  years;  they  received  annona  in  kind  for  nine 
months  a  year  and  money  for  three  months;  from 
the  second  half  of  the  4th  C.  the  entire  annona 
was  commuted  to  cash.  Officers  tried  to  secure 
most  of  the  pay  for  themselves  and,  according  to 
Themistios  (ed.  Schenkl,  Downey,  1:207.1-19), 
urged  soldiers  to  make  their  living  by  plundering 
the  vicinity.  Limitanei  were  peasant  soldiers,  and 
Justinian  ( Cod.Just .  I  27.8)  describes  their  duty  as 
“defending  the  castles  and  towns  of  frontier  dis- 
tricts  and  tilling  the  soil.”  Enrollment  in  the  bor- 
der  troops  was  hereditary,  from  father  to  son.  By 
the  6th  C.  the  limitanei  grew  inefficient,  and  Pro- 
hopios  (SH  24.12-13)  reports  that  Jusdnian  de- 
prived  them  of  the  “name  of  warriors.”  The  sys- 
tem  disappeared  after  the  old  limes  was  overrun 
by  barbarians,  and  the  last  mention  is  probably 
for  586. 

lit.  D.  van  Berchem,  L’armée  de  Dioclétien  et  la  réforme 
conslantinienne  (Paris  1952)  19-32.  I  laldnn,  Recrmtment  2 1  - 
28.  '  -A.K. 


LINCOLN  COLLEGE  TYPIRON.  See  Bebaias 
Elpidos  Nunnery. 


LINE  AND  CONTOUR,  the  essential  means  by 
which  form  is  dehned  in  the  artistic  theory  of  the 
church  fathers  and  later  Greek  writers.  Eusebios 
of  Caesarea  (PG  20:1545^  objected  to  the  mak- 
ing  of  holy  images  on  the  grounds  that  delinea- 
tions  ( shiagraphiai )  and  the  colors  added  there- 
after  are  inanimate;  John  Chrysostom  (PG 
5 1 : 247.43)  describes  the  creadon  of  imperial  por- 
traits  in  terms  of  white  lines  sketched  around  their 
figures.  “Shadowy  outline”  (apokrisma)  was,  for 
Andrew  of  Crete  (PG  97:1213^),  the  first  step 
that  painters  took  before  applying  color.  Accord- 
ing  to  Ignados  the  Deacon  in  his  vita  of  Tarasios 
(418.10—14),  additions  were  the  work  of  the  mas- 
ter  and  his  companions  after  the  master  had  drawn 
the  black  sketch  that  “announced  the  design.” 
These  views  accord  with  practice.  A  standard 
technique  of  mosaic  decoration  was  the  outlining 
of  figures  with  courses  of  tesserae;  wall  painters 
imitated  this  method.  Ivory  craftsmen  defined 
carved  figures  with  contours  before  cutting  away 
superfiuous  material,  while  the  technique  of 
enameling  called  for  both  contour  and  interior 
lines.  This  emphasis  on  linearity  militated  against 
plasticity  and  substituted  for  the  classical  aes- 
thetic  a  manner  that  was  characteristically  Byz. 

lit.  V.N.  Lazarev,  “Les  procédés  de  la  stylisation  li- 
néaire  dans  la  peinture  byzantine  des  X-X1I  siècles  et  leurs 
sources,”  25  Congrès  tniernational  des  Orientalistn  [=  Doklad 
na  XXV  Meídunarodnom  hongresse  vostokovedov]  (Moscow  1960) 

1  —  18.  F.  Angiolini  Martinelli,  “Linea  e  ritnto  nelle  figure 
umane  ed  animali  sugli  argenti  dell’Ermitage  di  Lenin- 
grado  dei  secoli  V-V11,"  CorsiRan  20  (1973)  19-47- 

-A.C. 

LINEAGE.  The  nuclear  family  became  the  cor- 
nerstone  of  Byz.  society  by  the  8th  C.;  even  earlier 
the  Roman  concept  of  gens,  with  its  inner  links 
and  family  names,  was  in  a  state  of  decline.  The 
extended  family,  living  together  in  a  single  house- 
hold  (e.g.,  the  three-generation  family  of  St.  Phi- 
laretos  the  Mercieul)  contiiiued  to  exist,  but 
on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
concept  of  lineage  as  a  community  based  on  kin- 
ship  and  mutual  support.  So  far  as  can  be  judged 
by  the  history  of  the  Heraklian  dynasty  in  the  7th 
C.,  family  links  were  considered  dangerous  and 
burdensome  rather  than  supportive.  The  re- 
appearance  of  lineage  can  be  dated  to  ca.  1000; 
after  this  date  family  names  are  abundant  in 
sources;  certainly  some  lineages  (Skleros,  Phokas, 
Doukas)  were  established  a  century  earlier. 
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From  the  end  of  the  iith  C.,  lineages  became 
the  basis  of  political  organization  and,  unlike  the 
7th-C.  emperors,  the  Komnenoi  and  later  Palaio- 
Jogoi  were  supported  by  an  expanded  network  of 
kinship.  The  Byz.  lineage  of  the  I2th-i5th  C. 
remained,  however,  a  loose  social  grouping:  it  was 
not  strictly  patrilinear — the  relatives  on  the  ma- 
ternal  side  were  not  excluded  from  the  lineage; 
it  had  no  common  property;  the  tracing  of  lineage 
to  a  common  ancestor  (going  back  to  the  tradi- 
tiotial  heroes  of  Greek  legends  or  Roman  aristo- 
cratic  families)  and  not  to  mythical  founders  of 
the  particular  lineage  was  in  an  incipient  phase. 
The  concept  of  princely  rule  as  the  “property”  of 
a  lineage  (the  principle  of  the  Merovingians  or 
Kievan  Rus’)  was  never  developed  in  Byz.  -A.K. 

LINEN.  Even  though  the  cultivation  of  flax  is 
hardly  mentioned  in  the  Geoponiha  (2.40.3),  it 
played  a  significant  role  in  Byz.  agriculture:  stored 
in  the  proasteion  of  Baris,  for  example,  in  1073 
were  wheat,  barley,  beans,  and  flax  seeds,  or  li- 
nokokkoi  ( Patmou  Engrapha  2,  no.50. 1 19— 20),  a  term 
that  frequently  appears  in  later  documents  (e.g., 
Patmou  Engrapha  1,  no.  11.27;  P-  Schreiner,  JÓB 
27  [1978]  219.27).  The  seeds  were  processed  in 
special  ergasteria,  called  lìnelaiotrìbika  (Lavra  3, 
no.  168.4— 5),  and  made  into  oil  (linelaion).  A  chry- 
sobull  of  1088  distinguishes  the  seeds  from  the 
linarion,  or  flax  flbers  (Patmou  Engrapha  1,  no.6.55), 
whereas  a  chrysobull  of  1086  considers  linarion  as 
a  kind  of  seed  (Lavra  1,  no. 48. 41-42). 

The  fibers  of  flax  were  used  to  produce  tex- 
tiles.  In  the  late  Roman  period  Egypt  was  the 
traditional  center  of  the  linen  industry:  the  spin- 
ning  of  linen  thread  was  often  a  household  in- 
dustry  there  (e.g.,  Palladios,  Hist.Lans.,  ed.  But- 
ler,  21.19-20,  86.10-12).  The  linen  thread  was 
then  given  to  linen  weavers,  linoÿphoi  (e.g.,  T. 
Nissen,  BZ  38  [1938J  367.27-28).  After  Egypt  fell 
to  the  Arabs  in  the  7th  C.,  linen  cloth  was  im- 
ported  to  Constantinople  primarily  from  Bulgaria 
and  the  regions  of  Strymon,  Pontos,  and  Kera- 
sous.  The  linen  merchants,  othoniopratai  (also  called 
mithaneis),  purchased  the  linen  cloth  and  resold  it 
to  either  vestiopratai  or  any  would-be  purchaser 
on  condition  that  the  linen  would  not  be  sold  yet 
again.  The  othomopratai  also  dealt  in  bambahina 
(cotton?)  tunics.  The  ìoth-C.  Book  of  the  Eparch 
(ch.g)  distinguishes  the  othoniopratai  from  linen 


weavers,  who  were  prohibited  from  selling  their 
wares  in  ergasteria  but  had  to  carry  them  around 
“on  their  shoulders”  to  peddle  them.  The  pro- 
fession  of  linen  merchant  was  evidently  held  in 
some  contempt — -a  i2th-C.  historian  (Nik.Chon. 
484.63)  was  indignant  that  some  of  these  mer- 
chants  (along  with  money  changers)  were  granted 
noble  titles. 

Linen  cloth  was  used  primarily  for  tunics  and 
burial  shrouds  but  could  be  of  varied  quality  and 
function.  Some  fine  linen  was  used  to  make  table- 
cloths  (TheophCont  200.1—2);  a  court  decision  of 
1384  lists  various  objects  used  in  a  bedchamber, 
including  a  red  linen  pillowcase  (linokoukoulon) 
whose  value  was  estimated  at  4  hyperpers  (Do- 
cheiar.,  no.49.29);  Niketas  Choniates  (74.43—44) 
mentions  “gold-laced”  linen  produced  in  Thebes. 
In  the  gth  C.  the  widow  Danelis  reportedly 
brought  various  textiles  from  the  Peloponnesos: 
among  them  were  linomalatana  (fine  fabrics)  and 
plain  soft  linen  as  well  as  tissues  “finer  than  cob- 
webs,”  each  of  which  could  be  folded  and  fit  inside 
a  bulrush  (TheophCont  318.15—18). 

The  place  where  flax  was  worked  was  called 
linobrocheion,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  the  1 3 th — 

1 5th  C.  the  use  of  the  lord’s  linobrocheion  became 
a  coercive  obligation,  a  banality. 

lit.  Stöckle,  Zünfle  34-36.  Bh.  of  Eparch  190-202.  Kazh- 
dan,  Derevnja  i  gorod  224L  -A.K. 

LIONS  (sing.  héeüì')  were  rare  ìn  Byz.,  esp.  after 
the  loss  of  the  southern  provinces  in  the  7th  C. 
In  the  early  centuries  they  were  exhibited  in  the 
Hippodrome,  and  tame  lions  performed  in  street 
shows  (John  Chrysostom,  PG  54:591.35-40), 
earning  money  for  their  keepers;  in  the  later 
period  we  hear  of  lions  with  iron  collars  kept  in 
cages  (Nik.Chon.  349.94-95).  The  taming  of  a 
lion  was  a  typical  subject  of  early  hagiography: 
lions  were  represented  not  only  as  caring  for  holy 
men  and  women  in  the  desert,  but  even  digging 
a  hermit’s  grave  after  his  solitary  death  (Deux 
yersions  grecgues  inédites  de  la  Vie  de  Paul  de  Thèbes, 
ed.  J.  Bidez  [Gand  1900]  28-33). 

Despite  its  rarity,  the  lion,  “the  fierce  and  im- 
perial  beast”  (PG  54:699.10—11),  played  an  im- 
portant  role  in  Byz.  imagery.  Although  it  is  doubt- 
ful  that  the  Byz.  actually  hunted  lions  after  the 
7th  C.,  the  hunting  and  slaughter  of  lions  were 
standard  topics  in  imperial  iconography,  a  tradi- 
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tion  thatjoined  with  David’s  killing  of  the  lion  (1 
Sam  17:34—36)  to  produce  the  perennial  theme 
of  the  Old  Testament  shepherd-king  protecting 
his  flock:  one  of  the  David  Plates  and  much 
Psalter  illustration  are  the  best-known  examples 
of  this  confluence.  The  victories  over  lions  (or 
panthers?)  by  Digenes  and  his  father,  described 
in  the  Digenes  Akritas,  have  rather  legendary  fea- 
tures.  Traditional  proverbs  and  sayings  based  on 
the  Bible,  Aesop,  and  other  texts  present  the  lion 
as  a  mighty  beast  that,  however,  could  suffer  from 
a  mosquito  or  whose  fangs  could  be  broken.  The 
Byz.  perception  of  the  lion  was  ambivalent:  on 
the  one  hand,  it  was  the  symbol  of  Christ  and  the 
basileus  as  powerful  victors;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
was  a  roaring  beast,  the  symbol  of  impurity,  par- 
ticularly  associated  with  the  lconoclast  emperors, 
Leo  III  and  Leo  V.  In  the  Djegesis  ton  tetra- 
podon  zoon  the  lion,  as  the  ruler  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  is  the  protector  of  predators. 

lit.  Koukoules,  Bios  5:4221.  -Ap.K.,  A.K.,  A.C. 

LIPARI  (Ai7raptç),  main  island  of  the  Aeolian 
archipelago,  port  on  the  route  from  Sicily  to  Rome. 
According  to  archaeological  material  (ceramics, 
coins,  inscriptions),  the  island  seems  to  have  been 
quite  well  populated  until  the  end  of  the  ^th  C. 
The  lack  of  later  material  may  be  attributed  to 
the  partial  desertion  of  the  island  following  the 
eruption  of  the  local  vo!cano  in  the  late  7th  or 
8th  C.  The  Arabs  conquered  and  devastated  the 
island  in  835—38.  Seat  of  a  bishop,  suffragan  of 
the  metropolitan  of  Syracuse,  Lipari  was  a  fa- 
mous  place  of  pilgrimage  because  of  the  relics  of 
the  apostle  Bartholomew,  venerated  there  from 
the  6th  C.  onward.  It  was  also  a  place  of  banish- 
ment  for  political  exiles  from  late  antiquity  to  the 
early  gth  C.  No  Byz.  monument  survives  in  Lipari. 

lit.  L.  Bernabò-Brea,  Lc  isole  Eolic  dal  tardo  antico  ai 
Normanni  (Ravenna  1988).  -V.v.F. 

LIPARITES  (Ai7rapt'ri7ç),  a  family  name  of 
Iberian  (Georgian)  origin.  The  founder  of  the 
family,  Liparit  IV,  duke  of  Trialeti,  was  the  chief 
Caucasian  ally  of  Byz.,  who  in  1 048/9  commanded 
the  Iberian  troops  that  fought  together  with  the 
Byz.  army  against  the  Seljuks.  Taken  captive,  Li- 
parit  was  soon  released  by  Tughrul  Beg.  After 
long  involvement  in  Georgian  feuds,  he  was  en- 


couraged  to  leave  Georgia,  went  to  Constantino- 
ple,  took  the  monastic  habit  under  the  name  of 
Antony,  and  died  between  1062  and  1064.  His 
sons  Ivane  and  Niania  served  the  empire  (Niania 
died  in  Ani,  whereas  Ivane  returned  to  Georgia), 
but  later  some  descendants  of  Liparit  joined  the 
Seljuks.  One  branch  of  the  Liparites  family,  how- 
ever,  remained  in  Byz.:  in  1177  Basil  Liparites 
was  a  judge;  an  anonymous  1 2th-C.  epigram  men- 
tions  Bardas  Liparites;  according  to  Laurent  ( Coll . 
Orghidan,  no.248),  Constantine  Liparites  served  as 
kommerkiarios  in  the  1 1  th  C. 

lit.  A.  Kazhdan,  “Vizantijskie  Liparity,”  Vizantinovedies- 
kie  etjudy  (Tbilisi  1978)  91  f.  (îuilland,  “Curopalate”  208. 

-A.K. 


LIPS  (Ati Jt,  lit.  “the  southwest  wind”;  also  Libes/ 
Libas  [on  a  seal]),  the  last  name  or  a  sobriquet  of 
a  ìoth-C.  family  of  Constantinopolitan  dignitar- 
ies.  There  is  considerable  confusion  about  the 
biography  and  chronology  of  the  best-known 
member  of  the  family,  Constantine  Lips.  Accord- 
ing  to  the  chroniclers,  Constantine  was  a  contem- 
porary  of  Leo  VI  and  restored  a  monastery  in 
Mardosangaris  (a  region  of  Constantinople)  near 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles.  A  legend  has  it 
that  he  invited  the  emperor  to  the  inauguration 
(enrainia)  of  the  monastery,  but  a  “wind  called 
lips"  blew  up,  destroying  houses  and  churches  and 
forcing  the  guests  to  scatter  (Leo  Gramm.  280.7- 
14).  The  monastery  restored  by  Constantine  has 
been  identified  as  Fenari  Isa  Camii  (see  Lips 
Monastery),  whose  ìoth-C.  church  preserves  a 
fragmentary  verse  inscription  stating  that  a  cer- 
tain  Constantine  dedicated  the  church  to  the 
Mother  of  God.  C.  Mango  and  E.  Hawkins  ( DOP 
1 8  [  1 964]  299—30 1 )  supplied  the  additional  words 
“ hetaireiarches  Lips”  in  their  conjectural  recon- 
struction  of  one  of  the  fragments.  The  traditional 
date  of  the  inauguration,  907/8,  is  arbitrary,  based 
on  the  fake  chronology  of  pseudo-Symeon  Ma- 
gistros.  Constantine  participated  in  the  revolt  of 
Constantine  Doukas  in  913  and  fell  ín  the  battle 
at  Achelous  in  917. 

Constantine  VII  (De  adm.  imp.  43.42—76)  de- 
scribes  a  Constantine,  the  son  of  Lips,  who  was 
protospatharios  and  domestikos  of  the  hypourgia  (an 
assistant  of  the  epi  tes  trapeies)  and  (by  952?)  an- 
thypatos  and  megas  hetaireiarches ;  he  went  at  least 
three  times  as  an  envoy  to  the  Armenians  and 
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rnarried  his  daughter  to  an  Armenian  notable 
who  bore  the  Arabic  name  of  Abu  Ghanim.  Mango 
(supra)  argues  that  Constantine  Porphyrogennetos 
has  erroneously  made  this  man  his  own  contem- 
porary  and  that  the  passage  refers  to  the  Con- 
stantine  Lips  of  the  early  ìoth  C. 

According  to  the  Patria  of  Constantinople ,  the 
Lips  who  was  palrihios  and  droungarios  of  the  fleet 
founded  a  monastery  and  a  xenon  during  the  reign 
of  Romanos  I  and  Constantine  VII;  Mango  again 
suggests  that  the  patriographic  tradition  is  in  er- 
ror  and  that  this  refers  to  the  events  of  907. 

The  patrikios  Bardas,  the  son  of  Lips,  conspired 
against  Romanos  II  in  962  (Skyl.  250.65-66). 
Thereafter  the  name  disappears. 

lit.  S.  Runciman  in  De  adm.  imp.  2: 162L  Adontz,  Études 
222—25.  Guilland,  Institutions  2:  i88f.  Janin,  Eglises  CP  307. 

-A.C.,  A.K. 

LIPSANOTHER,  a  conventional  term  applied  to 
a  small  number  of  surviving  objects  thought  to 
have  contained  relics,  thus  functionally  indistin- 
guishable  from  reliquaries.  The  word  is  most 
frequently  used  of  a  late  4th-C.  (?)  ivory  box  in 
Brescia  (Volbach,  Elfenbeinarbeiten,  no.  107),  the  lid 
and  sides  of  which  are  carved  with  scenes  from 
the  Old  Testament,  New  Testament,  and  Apoc- 
rypha.  Neither  its  form  nor  iconography  requires 
that  it  was  originally  used  for  relics.  A  smaller  box 
in  Venice  (ibid.,  no.  120),  with  liturgical  scenes, 
has  perhaps  a  better  claim:  from  the  4th  C.,  the 
Eucharist  was  celebrated  over  relics  kept  under 
the  altar.  This  box  was  found,  with  relics,  below 
the  altar  of  a  church  at  Samagher,  near  Pola.  A 
composite  icon,  formerly  known  as  the  Stroganov 
Lipsanothek  ( Iskusstvo  Vizantii  2,  no.538),  was 
equipped  in  the  1  ìth  C.  and  later  with  scenes  of 
the  Passion  in  enamel,  portraits  of  saints  in  gilded 
silver,  and  now-empty  compartments,  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  St.  John  Prodromos,  John 
Chrysostom,  and  others,  intended  for  relics. 

lit.  J.  Kollwitz,  Die  Lipsanothek  von  Brescia  (Berlin-Leipzig 
1933)-  — A.C. 

LIPS  MONASTERY  (Fenari  Isa  Camii),  founded 
in  the  Lycus  valley  in  the  western  part  of  Con- 
stantinople  probably  by  Constantine  Lips;  it  is 
traditionally  believed  to  have  been  inaugurated  in 
June  907.  Whether  the  ìoth-C.  monastery  was  for 
monks  or  nuns  is  not  known.  The  sophisticated 
church  of  907,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  is  related 


in  design  to  the  Nea  Errlesia.  Its  cross-in-square 
naos  (see  Church  Plan  Types)  has  five  domes 
(the  main  one  supported  on  now-missing  col- 
umns),  and  lateral  chapels.  Fragmentary  inlaid 
icons  found  at  the  site  may  have  served  in  the 
additional  chapels  of  the  upper  story.  The  interior 
was  decorated  with  mosaic  (now  lost),  glazed  tile, 
and  some  of  the  most  important  surviving  ex- 
amples  of  ìoth-C.  sculpture — the  apse  mullions, 
cornices,  corbels,  etc.  Some  of  these  employed 
“orientalizing”  motifs  in  relief  on  marbles,  of  which 
many  are  spolia  (reused  tombstones,  etc.). 

The  Dowager  Etnpress  Theodora  Palaiologina 
(died  1303),  widow  of  Michael  VIII,  restored  the 
monastic  complex,  attaching  a  second  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  to  the  south 
side  of  the  ìoth-C.  church,  as  a  mausoleum  for 
the  Palaiologan  family,  including  Theodora  her- 
self,  her  mother,  a  daughter,  and  a  son  (Andro- 
nikos  II).  This  church  is  wider  than  the  ìoth-C. 
building  and  boasts  a  much  more  ornate  exterior, 
its  multifaceted  apses  adorned  with  round-headed 
niches  and  decorative  brickwork.  Its  interior  has 
been  much  altered,  but  the  dome,  supported  on 
piers  at  the  corners  of  the  naos  wíth  intervening 
pairs  of  columns,  and  16  arcosolia  survive.  The 
graves  are  distributed  through  the  naos,  the 
narthex,  and  the  groin-vaulted  ambulatory  that 
wraps  around  the  south  flank  of  the  newer  church 
and  connects  it  at  the  west  to  that  of  Lips.  This 
pretentious  complex  was  built  to  emulate  the  Pan- 
tokrator  monastery,  the  mausoleum  of  the 
Romnenoi. 

The  typikon  of  Theodora  (composed  between 
1282  and  ca.1300),  which  survives  in  a  deluxe  MS 
(London,  B.L.  Add.  22748),  indicates  that  the 
i3th-C.  monastery  was  designed  to  house  50  nuns. 
Sphrantzes  (Sphr.  34.22—24)  notes  that  in  the  late 
i4th  C.  Lips  was  one  of  the  larger  nunneries  in 
Constantinople.  Theodora  and  her  mother  en- 
dowed  the  convent  with  substantia)  properties  m 
Asia  Minor  (near  Pergamon  and  Smyrna),  Thrace, 
Macedonia,  and  Constantinople  itself,  with  certain 
revenues  specified  for  the  upkeep  of  an  attached, 
12-bed  hospital  with  a  staff  of  21,  including  a 
priest,  three  doctors,  and  three  pharmacists. 

source.  H.  Delehaye,  Deux  lypica  bymntins  de  l’époque  des 
Paléologues  (Brussels  1921)  106—36. 

lit.  T.  Macridy,  ‘‘The  Monastery  of  Lips  (Fenari  Isa 
C-amii)  at  Istanbul,”  DOP  18  (1964)  249-315.  Majeska, 
Russian  Travelers  309—12.  -A.C.,  A.M.T. 
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LIRIS.  See  Garigliano. 

LITANY  ( \LTctveia ),  a  series  of  short  liturgical 
petitions,  usually  voiced  by  a  deacon,  that  precede 
an  oration,  and  to  which  the  congregation  replies 
with  a  fixed  response,  most  commonly  Kyrie  ele- 
ison,  one  or  more  times.  Litanies  first  appear  in 
late  4th-C.  Greek  texts  in  the  region  of  Antioch. 
Structurally  they  are  a  development  of  the  prim- 
itive  invitatìon  to  prayer  (Taft,  East  &  West  154- 
56),  in  which  the  diaconal  biddings  are  addressed 
to  the  praying  community  and  the  prayer  to  God 
is  the  people’s  response.  There  are  three  Byz. 
litanic  types,  all  known  as  early  as  the  4th  C.:  the 
synapte',  the  synapte  meta  ton  aiteseon  (with  de- 
mands),  which  has  the  concluding  “angel  of  peace” 
biddings,  originally  a  litany  of  dismissal,  to  con- 
clude  a  service  or  part  thereof;  and  the  ekt.ene,  or 
“intensive  litany,”  originally  used  in  stational 
processions  (lite). 

lit.  Mateos,  Typiton  2:279,  293,  304,  320.  Taft,  Great 
Entrance  31 1-49.  -R.F.T. 

LITE  ( \iTTj ),  a  liturgical  procession  of  clergy  and 
people  to  a  designated  church  or  “station”  for  the 
celebration  of  a  feast.  In  Jerusalem,  these  proces- 
sions  were  limited  to  Holy  Week;  in  Rome  they 
occurred  during  Lent;  in  Constantinople  they 
were  spread  throughout  the  church  year  and  con- 
nected  with  saints’  days  and  major  events  in  the 
history  of  the  capital  and  were  accompanied  by 
antiphons  and  litanies.  Initially,  litai  served  to 
combat  heresy  or  plead  for  some  special  favor: 
the  remission  of  sins,  cessation  of  an  earthquake, 
the  lifting  of  a  siege,  a  miracle,  or  to  commemo- 
rate  the  original  litai  on  the  day  when  these  favors 
were  granted.  There  is  evidence  for  litai  in  Con- 
stantinople  as  early  as  the  4th  C.,  when  John 
Chrysostom  introduced  nocturnal  processions  to 
counter  those  of  the  Arians  (Taft,  Liturgy  of  the 
Hours  171-73). 

In  the  Typihon  of  the  Great  Church,  there 
are  68  lite  days,  with  the  emperor  participating  in 
17  of  them,  and  the  patriarch  in  32.  These  ser- 
vices  had  a  major  influence  on  the  development 
of  the  Byz.  liturgy  (R.  Taft,  OrChrP  43  [1977] 
360— 6g).  The  term  lite  can  also  refer  to  a  short 
service  comprising  a  litany  and  prayers  celebrated 
during  a  procession  of  this  kind. 


lit.  J.  Baldovin,  The  Urban  Charader  of  Christian  Worship 
(Rome  1987)  167-226.  -R.F.T. 


LITERACY  was  more  widespread  in  Byz.  than  in 
the  medieval  West,  esp.  in  cities,  where  elemen- 
tary  education  was  widely  available,  and  in  mon- 
asteries,  where  a  knowledge  of  reading  was  re- 
quired  of  choir  brothers  and  sisters.  Functional 
literacy  was  usually  a  prerequisite  for  any  admin- 
istrative  or  spiritual  career.  During  late  antiquity, 
attitudes  toward  the  book  changed  drastically: 
instead  of  being  a  vocational  necessity,  it  became 
a  tool  of  religious  education  and  a  symbol  of 
power  (G.  Cavallo  in  L’imperatore  Giustiniano  [Milan 
1978]  235).  Egyptian  papyri  show  more  illiterate 
persons  in  the  6th  than  in  the  5th  C.,  but  the 
difference  is  primarily  due  to  the  insignificant 
number  of  5th-C.  documents  (R.  Calderini,  Aegyp- 
tus  30  [1950]  15).  Even  some  monastic  superiors 
in  the  6th  C.  were  unable  to  sign  their  names  (R. 
Merkelbach,  ZPapEpig  39  [1980]  291—94).  This 
explains  why  Justinian  I’s  novels  prohibit  an  illit- 
erate  person  from  being  elected  bishop  (Beck, 
Ideen,  pt.III  [1966],  72).  Documents  from  the 
Athos  archives,  which  sometimes  bear  crosses  in- 
stead  of  signatures,  indicate  the  existence  of  illit- 
eracy,  but  a  statistical  analysis  has  not  yet  been 
done  (N.  Oikonomides,  DOP  42  [1988]  167—78). 
Despite  this  general  esteem  for  literacy,  two  em- 
perors  (Justin  I  and  Basil  I)  were  reportedly  illit- 
erate,  and  several  illiterates  climbed  high  on  the 
bureaucratic  ladder:  for  instance,  when  Leo  VI 
appointed  the  brave  sailor  Podaron  protospatharios 
of  the  phiale,  the  emperor  ordered  a  judge  of  the 
hippodrome  to  assist  him,  since  Podaron  was  illit- 
erate  ( De  adm.  imp.,  51. 100—102).  Especially  in  the 
countryside,  “where  education  and  knowledge  were 
on  a  low  level,”  illiteracy  created  difficulties  for 
the  functioning  of  law  and  administration;  thus 
Leo  VI,  in  his  novel  43,  permitted  the  use  of  oral 
testimony  in  villages  to  authorize  wills. 

lit.  R.  Browning,  “Literacy  in  the  Byzantine  World," 
BMGS  4  (1978)  39-54-  ~A  K- 

LITERATURE.  The  Byz.  term  closest  in  meaning 
to  our  concept  of  literature  was  logoi,  denoting 
the  totality  of  texts  written  in  artful  language; 
hence  these  texts  would  compose  the  totality  of 
knowledge,  that  is,  they  might  include  scientific, 
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legal,  medical,  and  other  texts.  This  perception 
of  Byr.  literature  as  inclusive  of  all  forms  of  writ- 
ing  ( pis’mennost’ ,  Schrifttum  in  Russian  and  German 
terminology)  is  retained  by  the  best  modern  schol- 
ars,  such  as  Rrumbacher,  Hunger,  and  Beck.  At- 
tempts  have  been  made,  however,  to  distinguish 
between  the  entire  body  of  writing  produced  in 
the  Byz.  era  and  literature  in  the  narrower  sense 
(A.  Kazhdan,yÖfi  28  [1979]  1— 21;  J.-L.  van  Die- 
ten,  HistZ  231  [ig8o]  101-09). 

Traditionally,  Byz.  literature  has  been  divided 
into  three  categories:  secular  works  in  the  “pure” 
(artificial)  langijage,  literature  in  vernacular, 
and  theological  literature.  This  categorization  is 
illogical,  however,  because  it  is  based  on  two  dif- 
ferent  principles  (language  and  contents),  and 
because  the  distinction  between  secular  and  theo- 
logical  literature  or  between  pure  and  vernacular 
dialect  is  often  too  conventional.  For  example,  the 
classification  of  hagiography  as  a  theological  genre 
and  the  Digenes  Ahritas  and  Stephanites  and  Ichne- 
lates  as  vernacular  works  is  debatable.  I.  Sevcenko 
(JÖB  31.1  [1981]  289—312)  suggested  a  different 
classification,  whose  core  is  the  existence  of  three 
levels  of  style  (high,  middle,  and  low),  reflecting 
social  and  educational  levels  of  writers  and  their 
public.  Sevcenko’s  levels  of  style,  however,  are  too 
close  to  the  levels  of  grammar,  and  therefore 
limited,  neglecting  questions  of  imagery,  compo- 
sition,  characterization  of  the  hero,  etc.;  and  these 
levels  of  style  remain  static  throughout  time. 

Questions  of  language,  geographical  distribu- 
tion,  and  chronology  also  need  to  be  considered 
in  treating  Byz.  literature.  Traditionally,  the 
framework  of  Byz.  literature  has  encompassed 
works  written  in  medieval  Greek  regardless  of  the 
place  of  their  creation,  tliat  is,  including  Arab 
Syria  (John  of  Damascus)  and  Norman  Italy  (Eu- 
genios  of  Palermo).  The  mid-6th  C.  is  sometimes 
chosen  as  a  starting  point,  mainly  on  the  formal 
and  technical  ground  that  ìgth-C.  textbooks  on 
ancient  literature  extended  their  coverage  to 
ca.550.  This  date  does  not  coincide,  however,  with 
the  traditional  periodization  of  Byz.  history  (see 
Byzantium,  History  of)  or  art.  In  this  article, 
Byz.  literature  is  detined  as  having  been  written 
between  the  early  4th  and  mid-i5th  C. 

Until  recently,  Byz.  literature  was  considered  to 
have  had  little  aesthetic  value  and  was  viewed 
either  as  an  inferior  continuation  of  its  Greco- 
Roman  and  patristic  or  biblical  models,  or  (as  far 


as  vernacular  works  are  concerned)  praised  for 
the  qualities  that  made  it  a  predecessor  of  modern 
Greek  literature.  In  fact,  medieval  authors  in  both 
East  and  West  did  develop  new  ethical  values  and 
aesthetic  approaches,  for  example:  (1)  “objectivi- 
zation”  of  the  author,  whose  external  modesty 
and  avowed  lack  of  cultivation  stood  in  sharp 
contrast  to  his  proud  self-conception  as  possessing 
final  truth;  (2)  a  shift  from  the  spoken  word 
toward  the  book,  that  is,  from  public  oral  presen- 
tation  toward  individual  reading,  that  led  to  the 
extinction  of  the  theater,  a  predominant  genre 
of  classical  literature,  and  the  limitation  (at  least 
temporary)  of  rhetoric;  (3)  presentation  of  the 
dramatis  personae  as  allegorical  rather  than  “real” 
figures,  so  that  the  hero  became  an  embodiment 
of  all  moral  values  and  the  antihero  a  bearer  of 
all  vices;  (4)  sympathy  for  humankind,  which 
transformed  the  author  from  a  dispassionate  ob- 
server  of  human  deeds  and  errors,  virtues  and 
vices  into  one  deeply  involved  with  human  sor- 
rows  and  sufferings;  and  (5)  the  idea  of  the  sta- 
bility  and  immutability  of  the  cosmos  and  man, 
which  was  reflected  in  the  preservation  of  obsolete 
and  artificial  language,  in  imitation  (mimesis),  in 
the  consistent  relating  of  the  present  to  the  past, 
so  that  the  events  and  personalities  described  were 
interpreted  as  reproductions  of  ancient  events, 
biblical  or  patristic  models.  These  principles  were 
connected  with  general  trends  of  Byz.  culture. 
They  were  neither  created  in  an  instant  at  the 
beginning  of  Byz.  history,  nor  did  they  remain 
unchanged  or  unopposed  during  the  thousand 
years  of  the  empire,  but  they  formed  the  main- 
stream  of  Byz.  literature. 

Although  some  ancient  genres  survived,  the 
system  of  genres  was  restructured.  Ancient  drama 
was  criticized  for  immorality  and  replaced  by  the 
emphatically  repetitive  world  of  liturgy;  poetry, 
also  a  predominantly  oral  form  of  literature,  was 
either  attached  to  Iiturgicai  purposes  (hymn)  or 
remained,  at  least  after  the  7th  C.,  at  the  fringe 
of  literary  life,  mainly  as  epigram.  Epic  gradually 
vanished.  The  tendency  to  inculcate  official  moral 
and  political  values  fostered  the  flourishing  of 
genres  such  as  sermon,  haciocraphy,  gnomai, 
and  admonitions.  The  sphere  of  personal  human 
relations  remained  underdeveloped,  and  accord- 
ingly  f.pistolography  was  consistently  restricted 
to  trivial  formulas  and  standardized  situations, 
and  lyrical  poetry  was  limited.  Historiography, 
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the  other  hand,  flourished:  the  Byz.  were  more 
interested  in  clashes  of  collective  forces  (Icono- 
clasts,  Turks,  etc.)  than  individuals  (autobiogra- 
phv  was  a  rare  genre). 

Byz.  literature  can  be  divided  into  the  following 
phases  of  development: 

1.  Predominance  of  antûjue  traditions  (4th-mid- 
7th  C.),  including  such  genres  as  lyrical  poetry 
(Gregory  of  Nazianzos)  and  epic  as  well  as  ele- 
ments  of  paganism.  Literary  works  were  created 
in  several  languages  (Greek,  Latin,  Syriac),  and 
Greeks  such  as  Ammianus  Marcellinus  or  Clau- 
dian  happened  to  be  the  most  significant  Latin 
writers  of  the  period,  while  Romanos  the  Melode, 
a  Syrian  or  Jew,  made  a  major  contribution  to  the 
development  of  ecclesiastical  poetry  by  using  some 
oriental  literary  techniques.  The  major  goal  of  the 
greatest  writers  (John  Chrysostom,  pseudo- 
Dionysios  the  Areopagite,  Prokopios  of  Caesarea) 
was  to  express  new  approaches,  a  new  vision  of 
the  universe  and  man,  of  society,  and  expectations 
for  the  future  in  traditional  literary  forms  be- 
queathed  by  the  glorious  past;  amongothers  Non- 
nos  of  Panopolis  (or  a  contemporary  of  his)  tried 
to  reconcile  Christianity  with  the  inherited  poeti- 
cal  forms  in  a  poetic  paraphrase  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John.  Less  spectacular  but  more  innovative 
were  attempts  in  hagiography  and  chronicles  to 
produce  “modest”  stories  of  miracles  and  miracle- 
workers  who  acted  partly  in  a  completely  new 
setting,  the  desert  (Apophthegmata  patrum),  and 
partly  in  the  traditional  milieu  of  the  urban  com- 
munity,  whose  values,  however,  they  rejected  (Sv- 
MEON  OF  EMESA). 

2.  Period  of  relatẁe  silence,  the  “dark  ages” 
(mid-7th  C.—  ca.8oo),  when  some  significant  theo- 
logians  were  still  active  (Maximos  the  Confessor, 
Germanos  I),  esp.  in  Syria  after  the  Arab  conquest 
(John  of  Damascus),  whereas  hardly  any  histo- 
riography  and  hagiography  were  produced. 

3.  Revival  of  the  9th—10th  C.  (see  Encvclopf.d- 
ism),  starting  with  the  development  of  minuscule 
handwriting  and  the  transliteration  of  texts 
written  in  uncial.  Its  first  stage  (800—850)  was 
predominantly  monastic  and  ecclesiastic,  repre- 
sented  by  such  writers  as  Theophanes  the  Con- 
fessor,  Theodore  of  Stoudios,  Ignatios  the  Dea- 
con,  Niketas  of  Amnia,  and  the  poet  Rassia,  even 
though  some  figures  of  the  revival  such  as  Patr. 
Tarasios  and  Nikephoros  I  began  their  careers  as 
lay  officials.  After  George  Hamartolos,  however. 


there  was  no  monastic  writer  of  importance  until 
Symeon  the  Theologian  (ca.1000),  and  lay  and 
ecclesiastical  functionaries  dominated  the  field. 
The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  period  is  the 
assembling  of  the  ancient  heritage:  the  edition  of 
old  masters  such  as  Homer,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
the  tragedians;  issuing  collections  of  texts  (Greer 
Anthology)  or  excerpts  (sponsored  by  Constan- 
tine  VII  Porphyrogennetos),  lexika,  and  biblio- 
graphical  entries  (the  Bibliotheca  of  Photios). 
F.ven  hagiography  was  put  ìn  order,  both  exter- 
nally,  by  the  assemblage  of  texts  for  liturgical 
purposes  (Symeon  Metaphrastes);  and  internally, 
when  to  the  eccentric  heroes  of  early  vitae  (desert 
fathers,  prostitutes,  women  in  male  disguise,  holy 
fools,  stylites,  etc.),  which  continued  to  be  read, 
were  added  a  few  new  types  of  hero,  such  as  the 
generous  almsgiver  Philaretos  the  Merciful,  the 
good  matron  Mary  the  Younger,  and  monks  and 
nuns  indoctrinating  and  obediently  submitting  to 
monastic  discipline  (Theodora  of  Thessalonike, 
Irene  of  Chrysobalanton).  Theophanes  the  Con- 
fessor  attempted  to  create  a  new  type  of  historical 
writing:  he  adhered  to  the  annalistic  principle, 
and  presented  history  as  an  eternal  conflict  be- 
tween  Good  and  Evil. 

4.  Period  of  the  llth-mid-13th  C.,  here  conven- 
tionally  called  pre-Renaissance  (see  Renaissance), 
seems  to  be  a  contradictory  period:  on  the  one 
hand,  the  literati  reacted  against  the  encylopedis- 
tic  emphasis  on  order  and  were  involved  in  a 
search  for  personal  and  even  mystical  experience 
(Symeon  the  Theologian);  on  the  other  hand, 
ancient  tradition  was  used,  not  only  as  a  source 
of  excerpts,  but  as  a  means  for  understanding 
reality  (Eustathios  of  Thessalonike).  The  idea  of 
expressing  the  author’s  personal  experience  was 
reborn  (Psellos,  Prodromos),  and  writers  began  to 
be  openly  proud  of  their  talents.  A  new  image  of 
man  was  introduced,  as  one  who  united  in  a  single 
person  the  positive  qualities  of  the  hero  and  neg- 
ative  qualities  of  the  antihero  (Psellos,  Niketas 
Choniates).  Topics  of  sexuality,  including  love 
and  nudity,  were  presented  (even  if  rarely)  side- 
by-side  with  officially  sanctioned  chastity,  and  from 
the  i2th  C.  onward  the  genre  of  romance  was 
revived,  following  Hellenistic  models.  A  new  chi- 
valric  ideal  was  developed,  both  in  official  rhetoric 
(Theophylaktos  of  Ohrid)  and  historiography  (esp. 
Nikephoros  Bryennios)  and  in  the  epic  of  Digenes 
Akritas.  A  new  type  of  literati  emerged:  neither 
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nionk  nor  bureaucratic  functionary,  but  a  profes- 
sional  poet  or  intellectual,  claiming  poverty  (Pro- 
dromos,  Tzetzes),  or  a  “university”  teacher  (Mi- 
chael  Italikos,  Eustathios).  Vernacular  began  to 
be  used  sparingly  as  a  language  of  literature. 
Some  old  genres,  including  hagiography,  went 
temporarily  out  of  fashion.  The  Byz.  were  be- 
coming  less  “serious” — mild  humor,  puns,  self- 
mockery  on  the  part  of  the  author  are  all  encoun- 
tered  in  the  period.  Even  the  problems  of  artistic 
creativity  were  hotly  discussed  (Michael  Choni- 
ates). 

5.  Final  period  ( 1 3th—  i  ^th  C.)  characterized  by 
a  revival  of  hagiography,  an  increasingly  tragic 
perception  of  history  (Chalkokondyles),  a  sense 
of  incompetence  in  comparison  with  antique  pre- 
decessors  (Metochites),  and  introduction  of  the 
topic  of  failure  and  the  defeat  of  the  hero  ( John 
VI  Kantakouzenos).  Former  confidence  in  God’s 
perpetual  assistance  and  in  tìnal  victory  over  the 
barbarians  was  lost.  Contacts  with  Western  liter- 
ature  increased:  the  late  Byz.  romance  was  influ- 
enced  by  Western  chivalrous  literature.  The  he- 
roes  of  works  produced  in  regions  of  Latin 
domination  (Peloponnesos,  Epiros,  Crete)  were 
Latins  or  heavily  latinized  seigneurs  (Chronicle 
of  the  Morea,  Chronicle  of  the  Tocco).  A 
small  group  of  authors,  mostly  converts  to  Ca- 
tholicism,  learned  Latin  and  began  the  transla- 
tion  of  both  ancient  and  medieval  Latin  writers 
into  Greek;  a  few  emigrated  to  Italy,  where  they 
taught  Greek  and  encouraged  the  translation  of 
ancient  Greek  literature  (primarily  philosophy) 
into  Latin.  The  perception  of  social  injustice  be- 
came  sharper  (Alexios  Makrembolites),  esp.  in 
vernacular  fables.  A  tendency  to  bring  narrative 
“closer  to  the  earth”  led  to  the  poetization  of 
human  weakness  and  vices  (Stephen  Sachlikes). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  to  preserve  the 
“dead”  language  along  with  classical  stylistics  re- 
mained  quite  strong,  and  the  authors  of  this  vein 
(Plethon,  Bessarion)  had  great  infiuence  upon  the 
Italian  Renaissance. 

lit.  K.  Krurnbacher,  Ceschichte  der  byzantinischen  Literatur 2 
(Munich  i8g7).  H.  Hunger,  Die  hochsprachliche  profane  Lil- 
eralur  der  Byiantiner,  2  vols.  (Munich  1978).  Beck,  üirche 
37* ~7g8.  Idem,  Geschichle  der  bycantinischen  V olhsliteratur 
(Munich  1971).  S.S.  Averincev,  Poetika  rannevimntijskoj  ht- 
eratury  (Moscow  1977).  A.P.  Kazhdan,  S.  Franklin,  Studies 
on  Bymntine  Literature  of  the  Eleuenth  and  Twelfth  Centunes 
(Cambridge-Paris  1984).  Sevcenko,  Soc.  Intell.,  pt.I  (1971), 
69-92.  -A.K. 


LITERATURE,  DIDACTIC,  works  written  to  in- 
struct  or  convey  facts  (rather  than  to  entertain — 
as  in  historiography,  hagiography,  or  romance — 
or  fulfill  a  ceremonial  purpose);  of  necessity  a 
large  and  diverse  group.  Categories  of  writing 
that  can  be  classed  under  this  headìng  include 
handbooks  written  for  use  in  the  schoolroom  on, 
for  example,  grammar  or  meter  (cf.  schedogra- 
phia,  epimerisms,  erotaporriseis,  progymnas- 
mata,  lexika)  as  well  as  on  music,  legal  terms, 
etc.;  a  number  of  these  were  in  political  verse 
(for  example,  by  Michael  Psellos  and  John 
Tzetzes)  or  the  rhythms  of  religious  literature 
(e.g.,  the  grammatical  kanones  of  Niketas  of 
Serres),  presumably  as  a  mnemonic  device.  Also 
to  be  classed  as  didactic  are  works  written  on  such 
subjects  as  astronomy,  mathematics,  medicine, 
philosoph y,  and  natural  science. 

lit.  A.  Garzya,  “Testi  litterari  d’uso  strumentale,"  JÖB 
31  (1981)  272-83.  -E.M.J. 

LITHOSORIA  (rà  AtdotTtopia),  battle  site  of  un- 
known  location.  In  Oct.  774  Constantine  V  learned 
that  the  Bulgar  khan  Telerig  had  dispatched  an 
army  of  12,000  to  capture  Berzitia  and  resettle  its 
populace  in  Bulgaria.  Berzitia’s  whereabouts  and 
ethnic  composition  are  unknown;  the  inhabitants 
may  have  been  Slavs  dwelling  in  Byz.  territory. 
Constantine  promptly  raised  a  large  army  (re- 
portedly  80,000  strong)  and  fell  on  the  Bulgars 
at  Lithosoria,  winning  a  “great  victory”  (Theoph. 
447.23)  and  returning  to  Constantinople  in 
triumph.  It  is  unclear  whether  the  name  Litho- 
soria  (“stone  piles”)  indicated  an  actual  town,  a 
natural  landmark,  or  an  artificial  marker  of  the 
border  between  Byz.  and  Bulgaria. 

lit.  Zlatarski,  Ist.  1.1:227-33.  V.  BeSevliev,  “Die  Feld- 
züge  des  Kaisers  Konstantin  V.  gegen  dìe  Bulgaren,”£dla/A 
7.3  (1971)  15Í'.  Idem,  Geschi-chte  225Í.  -P.A.H. 

LITHUANIA  (AtT@à,  rà  Aít(ì aòa)  originated  as 
a  state  in  the  mid-i3th  C.  It  expanded  under 
Gedymin  (1316-41)  and  Olgerd  (1345-77)  into 
the  principalities  of  Smolensk  and  Kiev,  becom- 
ing  a  rival  to  Moscow  and  Tver’  for  control  over 
Russia,  and  under  Vitovt  (1392—1430)  expanded 
further  along  the  lower  Dnieper  to  the  Black 
Sea.  Byz.  policy  focused  on  the  issue  of  church 
organization.  Until  1386  Lithuania  was  officially 
pagan:  Byz.  sources  refer  to  its  inhabitants  and 
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esp.  the  king  as  fire-worshipers  (e.g.,  Oreg. 
3:514.7-9;  MM  2:12.21,  1 17.32— 33),  ancl  in  1364 
Patr.  Philotheos  Kokkinos  canonized  victims  oí 
Olgerd.  There  was,  however,  an  Orthodox  pop- 
ulation.  A  metropolis  may  have  been  established 
as  early  as  1299—1300,  although  the  only  well- 
attested  incumbents  are  Theophilos  (ca.  1315— 30), 
Theodoret  (1352-54),  Romanos  (1355—62),  and 
Kiprian  (1375—81).  Such  appointments  split  the 
see  of  “Kiev  and  all  Russia,”  of  which  Lithuania 
began  to  be  considered  an  independent  part, 
characterized  in  the  title  of  the  Polish  king  as 
Litborhosia,  i.e.,  Lithuania-Rossia  (MM  2:280.22). 
In  an  ekthesis  of  Andronikos  II  it  was  stated  that 
Andronikos  and  Patr.  John  XIII  Glykys  trans- 
formed  ta  Litbada,  the  district  ( enoria )  of  “Great 
Rossia,”  into  a  metropolis  ( Notitiae  CP,  no.  17.83). 
This  action  could  be  seen  as  antagonistic  toward 
Moscow.  In  1386  Lithuania  and  Poland  came 
under  the  sole  rule  of  Jagìello  (1377-1432),  who 
converted  to  Catholicism.  Laonikos  Chalkokon- 
dyles  (Chalk.  1:125.3—19)  described  Lithuania  as 
a  vast  Catholic  country  with  a  distinctive  language 
(Ditten,  Russland-Exkurs  g6f). 

lit.  R.  Misiunas,  “The  Orthodox  Church  in  the  Lithu- 
anian  State, ”  Lituanus  14.3  (1968)  5—28.  Meyendorff,  Russta 
55—61.  161—72,  182—99.  LB.  Grekov,  Of.erhì  po  istorii  mei- 
dunarodnych  otnosenij  Vostocnoj  Evropy  XIV— XVI  w.  (Moscow 
1 963)  74- 11 8.  -S.C.F . 

LITOS  (A.tróç,  “simple”),  term  applied  to  a  certain 
category  of  titled  dignitaries.  In  describing  the 
future  emperor  Marcian  as  a  stratioles  litos,  Theo- 
phanes  (Theoph.  104.2)  uses  the  word  in  a  non- 
technical  sense  of  “coramon,  plain.”  In  the  tak- 
tika  of  the  gth  C.  and  toth  C.  the  term  appears 
as  a  synonym  of  the  apratos  to  characterize  a 
dignitary  without  function.  In  descriptions  of  MSS, 
the  term  litos  seems  to  describe  uncial  script. 

lit.  Guilland,  Institutions  1:1536  -A.K. 

LITRA  ( \ÍTpa ,  Lat.  libra),  unit  of  weight  of  var- 
ious  sizes. 

1.  The  most  important  Byz.  measure  of  weight 
was  the  logarike  litra  (“pound  of  calculation”),  es- 
tablished  by  Constantine  I  in  309  or  310  as  the 
basis  of  the  monetary  system:  1  loganhe  litra  of 
gold  =  72  SOLIDI  or  EXAGIA  =  12  OUNGIAI  = 

1,728  KERATIA  =  6,912  SITOKOKKA  =  l/lOO  KEN- 
tenarion.  The  exact  weight  of  the  logarike  litra  is 


disputed;  its  theoretical  norm  seems  to  have  been 
slowly  debased  from  approximately  324  g  to  319 
g.  The  logarike  litra  is  normally  simply  called  litra, 
but  it  could  also  be  termed  chrysaphike  (gold)  or 
thalassia  (maritime)  litra\  sometimes  in  classicizing 
texts  it  is  called  mna  or  even  talanton.  The  logarike 
litra  could  also  be  a  measure  of  land:  1  logarihe 
litra  =  1/40  thalassios  modios. 

2.  The  soualia  litra  was  a  special  unit  reserved 
for  weights  of  oil  or  wood  =  4/5  logarihe  litra  = 
256  g;  30  soualiai  litrai  of  olive  oil  =  1  thalassion 
metron. 

3.  In  regions  such  as  Cyprus  and  T'rebizond, 
which  had  regular  contact  with  Islamic  lands,  a 
special  argyrike  (silver)  litra  of  1  2.5  logarihai  oungiai 
(—  333  g)  existed  alongside  the  other  units.  It  was 
apparently  relatecl  to  the  Arab  ratl  of  337.6  g. 

4.  In  the  later  period  various  “pounds”  oí  local 
circulation  were  in  use,  partly  of  Arab,  Italian,  or 
T'urkish  origin. 

1.11.  Schilbach,  Melrotogie  277I.  —  L.  Sch. 

LITTLE  ENTRANCE  (fj  guecpà  etcroôoç),  ritual 
procession  that  introduces  the  liturgy  of  the 
Word,  in  which  the  deacon,  accompanied  by  the 
priest(s)  and  servers,  carries  the  evangelion  from 
the  altar  into  the  nave  and  through  the  templon 
back  to  the  altar.  It  symbolizes  Christ’s  coming  as 
Logos  and  is  a  ritual  remnant  of  the  entrance  of 
clergy  and  people  into  church  at  what  was  once 
the  beginning  of  the  liturgy.  At  first  accomplished 
in  silence,  this  procession  was  embellished  in  the 
6th  C.  with  a  prayer  and  antiphonal  psalmody 
with  two  refrains,  first  the  Trisagion,  then,  under 
Justinian  I,  the  Monogenes. 

At  the  solemn  pontifical  Eucharist,  celebrated 
by  the  patriarch  or  a  bishop,  the  Little  Entrance 
remained  a  true  introit  procession  until  at  least 
the  i2th  C.  (Taft,  “Pontifical  Liturgy”  105-10): 
the  patriarch,  waiting  in  the  narthex,  recited  the 
introit  prayer  evoking  the  vision  of  the  heavenly 
sanctuary  as  the  Imperial  Doors  of  Hagia  Sophia 
stood  open  before  him  and  he  gazed  down  the 
nave.  The  entrance  of  the  patriarch,  accompanied 
by  the  chanting  of  the  introit  antiphon  (Ps  94), 
sung  as  the  procession  moved  forward,  presaged 
the  appearance  among  the  people  of  the  Heav- 
enly  Celebrant  himself. 

On  entering  the  sanctuary,  the  patriarch  kissed 
the  endyte  and  reverenced  the  altar  with  candles 
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and  incense  while  the  Trisagion  was  sung;  he  then 
went  to  his  throne  in  the  apse  for  the  lections. 
\Vhen  the  emperor  participated,  he  joined  the 
patriarch  in  the  narthex  and  proceeded  with  him 
down  the  nave  of  the  church  and  into  the  sanc- 
tuary  where  he  offered  gifts  (De  cer.,  bk.i,  ch.g, 
ed.  Reiske  Ô4f).  An  imperial  entrance  procession 
of  this  sort  has  been  depicted  in  the  mosaics  of 
San  Vitale  in  Ravenna. 

Called  by  Maximos  the  Confessor  “entrance  of 
the  people  with  the  bishop”  (PG  gi:688D)  and  by 
Patr.  Germanos  I  “entrance  of  the  Gospel”  (Ger- 
manos,  Liturgy,  par.24),  it  was  only  later  called 
“Little”  Entrance  (Diataxis  of  Philotheos  Kok- 
kinos,  Hai  treis  leitourgiai  kala  tous  en  Athenais  ko- 
dikas,  ed.  P.  Trempelas  [Athens  1935]  p.6)  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Great  Entrance. 

lit.  Mateos,  La  parole  2j{,  71-90.  Taft,  Easl  (á  West 
170-77.  -R.F.T. 

LITURGICAL  BOOKS  are  of  two  kinds:  books 
that  contain  liturgical  texts  actually  used  in  the 
services,  and  books  that  regulate  how  those  texts 
are  to  be  used.  The  texts  themselves  comprise 
hxed  and  variable  elements. 

Books  of  the  “ordinary,”  or  invariable,  part  of 
the  liturgy  are  the  archieratúon  and  eucholo- 
gion,  for  the  use  of  the  bíshop  and  presbyter;  the 
diakonikon,  for  the  deacon;  and  the  horolo- 
gion,  for  monks,  choir,  or  anagnostes  at  the  litur- 
gical  hours.  Books  of  the  variable,  or  “proper,” 
parts  include  the  various  types  of  lectionary; 
anthologies  of  sermons  ( panegyrikon ,  menolo- 
gion);  and  the  synaxarion  and  the  Psalter  (the 
antiphonarion  and  psalter[ion],  see  Psalmody),  used 
for  the  eucharistic  service  and  for  liturgical  hours 
by  deacon,  anagnostes,  and  the  singers.  The 
ortoechos,  triodion,  and  pentekostarion,  books 
for  the  mobile  feasts  of  the  church  calendar,  are 
hymn  books  for  the  use  of  the  choir,  as  is  the 
menaion  for  the  fixed  feasts. 

These  last  four  books  are  the  result  of  liturgical 
changes  in  the  post-Iconoclastic  period,  when  new 
texts  composed  for  the  developing  poetical  form, 
the  kanon  sung  during  orthros,  supersede  older 
compositions  such  as  the  acrostic  kontakion.  The 
separate  liturgical  books  that  contained  these  older 
compositions,  namely  the  kontakarion,  stichera- 
rion,  tropologion,  and  heirmologion,  were  thus 
rendered  obsolete. 


The  liturgical  typiron  governs  the  services  and, 
when  the  multiple  “propers”  conflict,  regulates 
which  is  to  prevail.  The  diataxis  is  a  book  of 
rubrics,  telling  the  celebrants  what  to  do  when, 
esp.  at  the  celebration  of  Eucharist.  The  distinc- 
tion  between  liturgical  books  is  often  blurred,  that 
is,  material  in  one  book  may  appear  in  another  as 
well.  Other  liturgical  books  are  but  extracts  of 
those  already  mentioned  (for  leìtourgikon,  hierati- 
kon,  hagiasmaterìon,  see  Euchologion). 

lit.  Beck,  Kirche  246-62.  C.R.  Gregory,  Textkritik  des 
Neuen  Teslamentes,  vol.  1  (Leipzig  ìgoo)  327-478. 

-R.F.T. 

LITURGICAL  DIPTYCHS.  See  Diptychs,  Li- 

TURGICAL. 

LITURGICAL  HOURS.  See  Hours,  Liturgi- 

CAL. 

LITURGICAL  PLATE.  See  Paten  and  Asteris- 

KOS. 

LITURGICAL  ROLLS.  See  Rolls,  Liturgical. 

LITURGICAL  VESSELS  ( cnceúri  hriToypyiuá)  and 
related  objects  formed  part  of  the  church  trea- 
sures.  From  at  least  the  4th  C.  onward  they  com- 
prìsed  several  main  categories  of  objects  used  for 
the  rites  of  the  Eucharist  (chalice,  paten  and 
asteriskos,  spoons,  ewers  for  wine  and  water) 
and  baptism  (basin  for  water,  flask  for  oil).  Other 
objects  (e.g.,  the  rhipidion,  Gospel  book  cover, 
REL1QUARY,  CROSS,  CENSER,  CHERNIBOXESTON,  and 
lighting  hxtures) — often  of  valuable  materials — 
used  in  the  church  were  not  essential  to  the  per- 
formance  of  the  liturgy.  Although  liturgical  ves- 
sels  are  known  in  glass,  precious  stones,  and  mar- 
ble,  they  were  most  often  made  of  precious  metal, 
sometimes  gold  but  mainly  silver,  the  earliest  extant 
set  in  the  latter  metal  being  the  4th-C.  Durobrivae 
Treasure  from  Roman  Britain  (K.S.  Painter,  The 
WaterNewton  Early  Christian  Siluer  [London  1977]). 
By  the  ìoth— ìith  C.,  chalices  and  patens  were 
also  made  of  tinned  copper  (e.g.,  DOCat  1,  nos. 
89-90). 

While  liturgical  vessels  and  objects  of  the  4th— 
7th  C.  bore  dedicatory  inscriptions,  those  made 
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later  often  had  scriptural  legends  instead.  The 
most  elaborate  surviving  examples  are  spoils  of 
the  Fourth  Crusade,  now  in  the  Treasury  of  S. 
Marco,  Venice.  The  two  ìoth-C.  chalices  inscribed 
with  the  name  Romanos  and  a  matching  paten 
rank  among  the  remarkable  achievements  of  the 
Byz.  minor  arts  (M.E.  Frazer  in  Treasury  S.  Marco 
129—40,  168—70).  The  inventory  of  Hagia  Sophia, 
Constantinople,  of  1396  still  lists  chalices  of  semi- 
precious  stone  or  rock  crystal  mounted  in  gilt 
silver  and  several  others  of  repoussé  silver  (MM 
2:566.21—22).  Most  church  inventories  refer  to 
more  than  one  set  of  liturgical  vessels  (e.g.,  Pantel., 
no.7.13,  45).  Even  though  canon  law  considered 
liturgical  vessels  to  be  inalienable,  churches  could 
be  coerced  (as  under  Herakleios  or  Alexios  L 
Romnenos)  to  give  up  their  treasures  in  times  of 
extreme  political  danger. 

lit.  J.  Braun,  Das  chrhllicíu  Altargerät  in  seinem  Seiri  und 
ín  seiner  Entwicklung  (Munich  1932).  M.  Mundell  Mango, 
Siher  frum  Early  Byzantium:  The  Kaper  Knraon  and  Relaled 
Treasures  (Baltimore  1986).  A.A.  Glabinas,  He  epi  Alexiou 
Komnenou  (1081  — 1 1 18)  peri  hieron  skeuon,  keimelion  kai  hagion 
eihonon  eru  (1081-1095)  (Thessaloníke  1972)  54—61. 

-M.M.M.,  L.Ph.B. 

LITURGICAL  VESTMENTS.  See  Encheirion; 
Epigonation;  Epimaniria;  Epitrachei.ion;  Omo- 
phorion;  Orarion;  Phelonion;  Polystaurion; 
Sticharion. 

LITURGICAL  YEAR.  See  Year,  Liturgical. 

LITURGY  (\eLTovpyia,  lit.  “service”),  in  the  New 
Testament  a  life  of  service  modeled  on  Jesus’  self- 
giving;  also,  church  services  (sacraments,  esp. 
Eucharist,  baptism;  other  arolouthiai)  that 
memorialize  this  mystery  in  obedience  to  Jesus’ 
command. 

Liturgical  ceremonies  involve  the  symbolic  use 
of  sensible  objects  such  as  bread,  wine,  water, 
oil,  salt,  candles,  incense,  icons,  furnishings  (al- 
tar,  baptismal  font),  vesture  (ecclesiastical  cos- 
tume,  baptismal  robe),  edifices  (church,  baptis- 
tery,  skeuophylakeion),  and  ritual  gestures  or 
actions  such  as  anointing,  blessing,  signing,  bath- 
ing  or  washing,  imposition  of  hands,  touching, 
kissing,  dressing  or  stripping,  eating,  processions, 
prosrynesis,  RNEEUNG,  and  other  postures.  These 
objects  and  signs  have  an  agreed-upon  meaning 


expressed  in  the  formulas  that  accompany  the 
ritual.  Though  rooted  in  natural  symbolism,  the 
prime  significance  of  liturgical  symbols  derives 
from  their  New  Testament  transformation  into 
signs  of  God’s  saving  work  in  Jesus  (e.g.,  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  the  bath  of  baptism).  Secondary 
symbols  and  gestures  (e.g.,  the  baptismal  anoint- 
ings)  were  added  later  to  explicate  this  core. 

The  liturgy  was  usually  presided  over  by  a  min- 
ister  in  priestly  orders  (bishop  or  presbyter)  and 
directed  by  a  deacon  who  regulated  the  gestures 
and  posture  of  the  congregation  via  instructions 
(diakonika)  and  announced  the  intentions  of  their 
prayer  (litany).  The  liturgical  system  of  a  church, 
comprising  the  totality  of  its  particular  rites  and 
usages,  is  also  called  a  “rite”  (Latin  rite,  Byz- 

ANTINE  RITF.). 

Liturgical  ceremonies  contain  both  fixed  and 
variable  elements.  The  “ordinary”  is  the  basic 
skeleton  that  remains  invariable  regardless  of  the 
day,  feast,  or  season.  The  texts  of  the  ordinary 
express  a  service’s  changeless  purpose;  for  ex- 
ample,  vespers  is  always  evening  prayer.  The 
“proper”  comprises  those  pieces  (lections,  hymns, 
psalmody,  refrains,  etc.)  that  vary  with  the  day, 
feast,  or  season.  Christmas  Vespers  is  evening 
prayer  in  commemoration  of  the  Nativity.  The 
texts  of  the  proper  are  contained  in  a  variety  of 
different  liturgical  books. 

In  Byz.  the  term  liturgy  refers  specifically  to  the 
ritua!  of  the  Eucharist,  often  called  the  Divine 
Liturgy  ( he  theia  leitourgia)  of  which  there  were 
two  parallel  Constantinopolitan  formularies,  at- 
tributed  to  John  Chrysostom,  who  seemingly 
elaborated  an  existing  anaphora  of  the  Apostles, 
and  to  Basil  the  Great,  who  is  believed  to  have 
authored  at  least  one  of  the  redactions  of  the 
anaphora  named  for  hìm  (A.  Raes,  REB  16  [1958] 
158—61;  G.  Wagner,  Der  Ursprung  des  Chrysosto- 
musliturgie  [Münster  1973]).  Each  formulary  com- 
prises  19  prayers  (euchai),  the  rnain  one  a  bor- 
rowed  Antiochene-type  anaphora  (Chrysostom’s 
from  Antioch,  Basil’s  from  Cappadocia),  elabo- 
rated  and  embedded  in  a  common  ritual  setting 
and  structure  of  diahoniha,  lectíons,  psalmody,  and 
chants.  Ten  of  these  prayers  are  later  additions 
common  to  both  liturgies. 

The  liturgy  of  Basil  predominated  in  Byz.  until 
ca.1000,  when  that  of  Chrysostom  took  over;  the 
liturgy  of  Basil  was  thereafter  celebrated  only  ten 
times  a  year  (Sundays  of  Lent;  1  Jan.;  Thursday 
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and  Saturday  of  Holy  Week;  and  the  vigils  of 
rslativity  and  Epiphany,  the  two  feasts  with  para- 
mone).  Byz.  authors  claim,  duhiously,  that  this 
change  occurred  because  the  Chrysostom  liturgy 
was  shorter. 

In  its  full  form,  largely  complete  by  the  i2th 
C.,  the  liturgy  had  four  major  parts:  (i)  the  pro- 
tHESIS  rite,  or  preliminary  preparation  of  the 
bread  and  wine;  (2)  the  enarxis,  or  introductory 
service  of  three  antiphons,  litanies,  and  prayers 
(Mateos,  La  parole  2 7-90);  (3)  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Word,  which  opened  with  the  Little  Entrance 
and  Trisagion,  comprising  scripture  lections  in- 
terspersed  with  psalmody  and  concluding  by  Ii- 
tanies  and  prayers  (ibid.,  91  — 173);  (4)  the  Liturgy 
of  Eucharist,  which  opened  with  the  Great  En- 
trance  and  included  the  preanaphoral  rites, 
anaphoral  dialogue,  anaphora,  precommunion 
(including  fraction,  zeon),  communion,  thanks- 
giving,  and  dismissal. 

The  early  liturgy,  described  in  the  homilies  of 
John  Chrysostom  at  Constantinople  in  397-404 
(van  de  Paverd,  Messlilurgie  425—535),  was  a  clas- 
sical  late  antique  Eucharist  whose  texts  had  been 
marked  by  the  Arian  controversy  and  the  defini- 
tions  of  the  First  Council  of  Nicaea.  In  the  5th- 
6th  C.,  esp.  with  the  construction  of  Hagia  So- 
phia,  the  liturgy  became  “imperial,”  acquiring 
greater  ritual  splendor.  l’his  period  witnessed  the 
addition  of  the  Creed  and  three  important  chants: 
Trisagion,  Monogenes,  Cheroubiron. 

In  the  5th— 7th  C.  the  liturgy  was  esp.  marked 
by  the  deveIoping  Constantinopolitan  system  of 
stational  services  (J.  Baldovin,  The  Urban  Character 
of  Christian  Worship  [Rome  1987]  167-226).  In 
such  a  system  the  entire  city  was  “liturgical  space,” 
and  the  principal  liturgy  of  a  feast,  held  at  a 
predetermined  “station”  (synaxis),  was  preceded 
by  a  procession  (lite)  up  to  io  km  long.  Though 
frequent  in  the  6th-7th  C.,  such  processions  later 
took  place  in  Constantinople  only  011  certain  im- 
portant  occasions.  Several  elements  of  the  first 
half  of  the  liturgy,  however — the  opening  of  the 
synapte  litany,  the  three  antiphons,  the  Trisagion 
and  its  accompanying  prayer,  and  the  ektene  litany 
after  the  Gospel — derive  from  these  processions. 

Other  developments  include  the  addition  of 
litanies  to  cover  the  priests’  silent  recitation  of  the 
prayers  and,  in  the  gth-i2th  C.,  the  evolution  of 
the  prothesis  rite  and  the  addition  of  certain  for- 
mulas  to  the  preanaphoral  rites.  Much  of  this  later 


development  was  the  retroinfiuence  of  mystagogic 
interpretations  of  the  liturgy  as  a  representation 
of  Jesus’  early  life  (see  Commentaries). 

Especially  characteristic  of  the  liturgy  are  the 
introits,  or  entrances,  which  open  and  symbolize 
the  two  major  parts  of  the  service.  The  Little 
Entrance  symbolizes  Christ’s  coming  as  Word  (Lo- 
gos);  the  Great  Entrance  prefigures  his  coming  in 
the  sacrament  of  his  body  and  blood.  Both  these 
foreshadowings  are  fulfilled  in  two  later  appear- 
ances — when  the  deacon  proceeds  to  the  ambo 
for  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  and  when  the 
priest  comes  out  to  distribute  the  consecrated  gifts 
in  communion — thus  completing  the  symbolic 
structure  of  the  líturgy. 

As  the  liturgy  underwent  íncreased  monastic 
infiuence,  esp.  after  Iconoclasm  and  after  the 
Latin  occupation  of  Constantinople,  these  ritual 
processions  were  gradually  compressed;  once 
functional  entrances,  they  were  increasingly  con- 
fined  to  the  interior  space  of  a  church  and  re- 
duced  to  purely  symbolic  ritual  turns  that  end 
where  they  began.  The  churches  themselves  be- 
came  smaller  and  smaller,  and  the  ritual  more 
private,  retreating  into  the  enclosed  sanctuary,  as 
the  templon  evolved  into  the  Ìconostasis.  The 
synthronon,  oiice  elevated  so  that  the  clergy 
could  see  and  be  seen,  disappeared  from  the  apse; 
lections  and  sermons  became  a  ritualized  formal- 
ity,  and  communion,  the  point  of  the  whole  lit- 
urgy,  became  a  dead  letter  as  fewer  and  fewer 
communicants  approached  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ment. 

The  Stoudite  typira  introduced  into  the  lit- 
urgy  some  usages  from  the  monastic  hours  (e.g., 
the  typika  [see  Presanctified,  Liturgy  of  the] 
and  the  apolysis,  or  dismissal);  the  mid-i4th-C. 
dialaxis  of  Patr.  Philotheos  Kokkinos  and  the 
Sabaitic  typika  fixed  the  final  ceremonial  and 
use  of  the  liturgy  in  Byz. 

ed.  F.E.  Brightman,  Liturgìes  Eastern  and  Westem  I.  East - 
em  Liturgies  (Oxford  1896).  Eng.  tr.  The  Dwine  Liturgy 
according  to  St.  John  Chrysostom  with  Appendic.es  (New  York 
>967)  ' 

lit.  H.-J.  Schulz,  The  Bymntine  Liturgy  (New  York  1986). 
Taft,  East  &  West,  esp.  167-92.  G.  Dix,  The  Shape  of  the 
Liturgy  (New  York  1945;  rp.  1982).  -R.F.T. 

LIUTPRAND  OF  CREMONA  (also  Liuzo  and 
other  forms),  Lombard  statesman  and  historian; 
born  ca.920,  died  before  20  July  972  (?),  certainly 
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before  5  Mar.  973.  Liutprand  was  raised  at  the 
court  of  Hugh,  king  of  Italy  (927—47),  became  a 
deacon  at  Pavia,  and  served  in  Berengar  II’s  (950— 
61)  chancery  before  defecting  to  Otto  I  and 
probably  joining  his  chapel  (958—61;  homily  de- 
livered  there,  ed.  B.  Bischoff,  Anecdota  novissima 
[Stuttgart  1984]  24-34).  Liutprand  accompanied 
Otto  to  Italy,  received  the  bishopric  of  Cremona, 
helped  depose  two  popes,  and  figured  promi- 
nently  in  Otto’s  service  (962-70;  cf.  his  Book  of  the 
Deeds  of  Otto).  Liutprand  knew  a  surprising  arnount 
of  Greek  (J.  Koder,  infra,  against  B.S.  Rarageor- 
gos,  Lioutprandos  ho  episkopos  Kremones  hos  historikos 
kai  diplomates  [Athens  1978]);  Munich,  Bayer. 
Staatsbibl.  CLM  6388  suggests  that  Liutprand  or 
members  of  his  milieu  were  among  the  first  West- 
erners  to  use  Greek  minuscule.  Liutprand’s  fa- 
ther  and  stepfather  had  conducted  embassies  to 
Constantinople  (927  and  942),  and  Liutprand  vis- 
ited  Byz.  at  least  three  times  (Koder,  infra  60). 
His  embassy  (17  Sept.  949—31  Mar.  950  or  later) 
on  Berengar’s  behalf  brought  him  familiarity  with 
the  Byz.  court  and  friendship  with  Constantine 
VII;  Liutprand  may  have  supplied  data  for  De 
administrando  imperio,  ch.26  (De  adm.  imp.  108—12; 
cf.  R.J.H.  Jenkins,  ibid.,  2:83—87).  His  second 
embassy  (4  June-2  Oct.  968),  which  was  supposed 
to  settle  relations  in  Italy  and  obtain  from  Nike- 
phoros  II  Phokas  a  Byz.  bride  for  Otto  II,  was  a 
failure.  W’hether  Liutprand  participated  in  the 
embassy  of  971  that  brought  Theophano  to  Otto 
II  is  unknown. 

Liutprand’s  knowledge,  acute  observation,  and 
literary  talent  combine  with  a  quicksilver  person- 
ality  and  polemical  or  humorous  distortions  to 
produce  a  penetrating — but  often  disingenuous- — 
account  of  Byz.  diplomacy,  court  politics  and  cer- 
emonial,  and  daily  life.  His  Antapodosis  (Tit  for 
Tat),  an  unfinished  history  of  Byz.,  Germany,  and 
Italy  (888-949)  composed  between  958  and  962, 
began  as  literary  retribution  against  Berengar. 
Despite  muddled  chronology,  its  anecdotal  ac- 
count  is  rich  in  Byz.  data.  Descriptions  of  events 
from  before  Liutprand’s  lifetime  derive  from  oral 
sources — possibly  in  Constantine  VII’s  milieu — or 
lost  written  sources  shared  with  surviving  Byz. 
historians.  The  Antapodosis  reports,  for  example, 
the  claim  that  the  Nea  Ekklesia  was  Basil  I’s  ex- 
piation  for  murdering  Michael  III  (bk.i,  ch.10 
[ed.  Becker,  p.9.1-20];  cf.  bk.3,  chs.  33-34  [pp. 
89.21—90.5]),  the  nocturnal  security  of  Constan- 


tinople  (1,1 1  [pp.  1 1.3—13.6]),  Byz.  relations  with 
Italy  (2,45  [pp.  57- 17— 58-7l;  2,52-54  [p.62.4-a5]; 
3,22-38  [pp.  82-92];  5,9  [pp.  134-33— !35-9];  5.14- 
15  pp.  137.8—139.4,  esp.  on  the  Rus’),  and  with 
Romanos  I  (5,20  [pp.  141.16—145.19]),  while  book 
6  (pp.  152-58,  apparently  incomplete)  glowingly 
describes  Liutprand’s  first  embassy  to  Constanti- 
nople. 

Liutprand’s  Relatio  de  legatione  Constantinopoli - 
tana  (Narrative  of  an  Embassy  to  Constantinople) 
testily  depicts  the  second  embassy  in  a  report  to 
Otto  I  (possibly  intended  as  propaganda  against 
Byz. — M.  Lintzel,  Studien  über  Liudprand  von  Cre- 
mona  [Berlin  1933]  35—56;  cf.  W.  Ohnsorge,  BZ 
54  [1961]  28—52).  Its  accurate  portrait  of  daily 
life  (e.g.,  food,  ch.20  [p.  186. 15-21]),  Nikephoros 
II,  his  court,  its  acclamations,  ceremoníes  (e.g., 
the  Pentecost  procession  and  banquet,  chs.  8-13 
[pp.  180.14—183.12]),  and  personalities  (Leo  Pho- 
kas,  Basil  the  Nothos)  is  infused  with  sarcasm  and 
malevolent  interpretation,  perhaps  inspired  in  part 
by  Liutprand’s  earlier  warm  relations  with  Con- 
stantine  VII. 

ed.  J.  Becker,  Die  Werke  Lmdprands  von  Cremona  [MGH 
SRG  41]  (Hannover-Leipzig  1915).  Tr.  F.A.  Wright,  The 
Works  of  Liudprand  of  Cremona  (London  1930). 

lit.  Wattenbach,  Holtzmann,  Schmale,  Deutsch  Gesch, 
Sachsen  u.  Salìer  1:318-21.  O.  Rresten,  “Pallida  mors  Sar- 
racenorum,”  Römische  historische  Mitleilungen  17  (1975)  23- 
75.  J.  Koder,  T.  Weber,  Liutprand  von  Cremona  in  Ronstan- 
tinopel  (Vienna  1980).  M.  Rentschler,  Liudprand  von  Cremona 
(Frankfurt  am  Main  1981).  -M.McC. 

LIVESTOCK.  The  Byz.  raised  horses,  oxen,  water 
buffalo,  camels,  donkeys,  mules,  swine,  sheep, 
and  goats.  Cadastral  records  of  the  late  Roman 
Empire  suggest  a  serious  understocking,  in  some 
regions  at  least  (C.E.  Stevens,  CEH  1:95).  Later 
the  situation  changed:  already  in  the  Farmer’s 
Law  cattle  breeding  apparently  took  priority  over 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  In  the  i2th  C.  ihe 
pilgrim  Daniil  Igumen  was  astonished  at  the 
amount  of  stock  he  saw  on  Patmos,  Rhodes,  and 
Cyprus,  and  the  Norman  jongleur  Ambroise  em- 
phasized  the  abundance  of  victuals,  cattle,  fowl, 
and  wine  on  Cyprus  (M.J.  Hubert,  J.J.  La  Monte, 
The  Crusade  of  Richard  Lion-Heart  [New  York  1941] 
92,  io6f).  Especially  rich  in  cattle  and  flocks  were 
lands  in  Anatolia  east  of  the  Sangarios  (Paphla- 
gonia,  Cappadocia,  Lykandos,  etc.)  and  in  Bul- 
garia.  The  evidence  of  bones  found  in  excavations 
in  Bulgaria  indicates  that  by  the  i2th  C.  there 
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was,  at  least  in  some  areas,  an  increase  in  the 
perceittage  of  cattle  among  the  livestock,  which 
suggests  a  higher  level  of  agricultural  production 
(2.  Vúzarova,  Slavjano-búlgarskoto  selisce  kraj  selo 
popina  [Sofia  1956]  89).  Leo  of  Synada  (ep.54.28- 
reports  that  Pylae  in  Asia  Minor  was  a  center 
0f  livestock  trade  in  the  ìoth  C.;  it  was  choked 
with  pigs,  asses,  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep — all  des- 
tined  for  the  capital.  As  late  as  the  1 4th  C.  great 
landowners  such  as  John  VI  Kantakouzenos  pos- 
sessed  enormous  herds  in  Thrace. 

Livestock  were  used  for  dairy  products  (esp. 
cheese)  and  meat,  for  pulling  carts  and  plows, 
and  as  beasts  of  burden.  The  animals  also  pro- 
vided  valuable  manure  for  enriching  the  soil.  In 
certain  areas  of  Asia  Minor,  as  attested  by  Leo  of 
Synada  (ep.43.9— 1 1),  dung  mixed  with  straw  was 
burned  in  place  of  wood. 

lit.  Hendy,  F.canumy  54— 56.  KoukouIes,  Bios  5:3 10— 30. 

— J.W.N.,  A.K. 

LIZIOS  (Â.t£toç),  liege;  a  Byz.  term  appropriating 
the  Western  feudal  concept  of  liege-homage,  ap- 
plied  during  the  i2th  and  ìgth  C.  to  Westerners 
with  whom  the  emperor  established  a  personal 
bond,  yet  not  used  in  his  relationships  with  Greek 
subjects  of  the  empire.  The  first  Greek  source  to 
use  the  term  lúios  is  the  Alexiad  (An.Rornn. 
3:125.28—30).  In  the  account  of  the  treaty  of 
Devol  in  1108  between  Alexios  I  and  the  defeated 
Norman  prince  Bohemund,  the  latter  promised 
to  be  faithful  to  the  emperor  as  “the  liege-man 
(lizios  anthropos)  of  your  scepter”  and  to  give  him 
assistance  against  all  enemies  of  the  empire,  as 
was  his  duty  as  a  vassal  ( oiketes  hai  hypocheirios ).  In 
recognition  of  this,  the  principality  of  Antioch 
was  granted  to  Bohemund  as  an  imperial  fief  (R.- 
J.  Lilie,  Byzanz  und  die  Kreuzfahrerstaaten  [Munich 
1981]  67—69).  Among  the  lizioi  of  the  i2th  C. 
were  princes  such  as  Raymond  of  Poitiers  and 
Ladislas  of  Bohemia  and  high-ranking  function- 
aries  such  as  Roger  “Sclaus”  and  Theorianos;  in 
the  i3th  C.  the  wealthy  haballarios  Syrgares  (pos- 
sibly  Sir  Harry),  a  pronoia  holder  in  the  area  of 
Smyrna,  was  titled  lizios.  The  term  could  be  used 
for  a  designation  of  collective  vassalage:  thus  the 
citizens  of  Ancona  acknowledged  themselves  as 
lizioi  of  Manuel  I  (Nik.Chon.  201.13);  in  1273 
Michael  VIII  recognized  the  Genoese  of  Galata 
as  “his  men  (idioi)  or  Imoi,  as  one  of  them  might 


say”  (Pachym.,  ed.  Failler  2:471.8).  The  term  seems 
to  have  disappeared  thereafter. 

lit.  J.  Ferluga,  “La  ligesse  dans  l'empire  byzantin,”  ZRV1 
7  09®1)  97~123-  -M.B. 

LOAN  (òaveîov),  the  conveyance  of  money  or 
other  movable  things  on  the  understanding  that 
the  recipient  will  return  to  the  donor  analogous 
objects  in  the  same  quantity.  The  loan  differs 
from  a  loan  for  use  (chresis,  commodatum),  which 
had  as  its  object  the  mere  use  of  things  (movable 
or  immovable)  given  on  condition  that  they  be 
returned  as  such.  Moreover,  the  loan  for  use  was 
free  of  charge,  while  the  loan  proper  had  to  be 
repaid.  Technically  speaking,  a  misthosis  (locatio- 
conductio)  fell  between  a  loan  and  a  loan  for  use, 
since,  in  that  case,  a  remuneration  (misthos)  was 
paid  for  a  transmission  of  use  that  did  not  lead 
to  ownership.  Justinianic  law  preserved  these  older 
Roman  distinctions  quite  exactly,  as  did  the  legal 
texts  of  the  gth—  1  ìth  C.  (e.g.,  Basilika,  Prochiron, 
Michael  Attaleiates)  and  Constantine  Harmeno- 
poulos.  However,  as  the  dearth  of  surviving  loan- 
formulas  shows,  practice  appears  to  have  been 
otherwise.  The  actual  situation  is  unfortunately 
poorly  understood,  since  the  Byz.  credit  system 
which  was  closely  connected  with  loan  contracts, 
has  been  examined  only  from  papyri  down  to  the 
7th  C.  It  is  therefore  unclear  to  what  extent  the 
circumstances  assumed  by  Justinian  I  in  novel  136 
(a.535)  on  bankers’  contracts  actually  held  true 
for  later  periods.  The  regulations  found  in  the 
Book  of  the  Eparch  for  jewelers  (ch.2)  and  bankers 
(ch.3)  yield  scarcely  any  information  about  busi- 
ness  transactions.  The  1  ìth-C.  Tractatus  decre- 
ditis  deals  less  with  the  nature  of  credit  than  with 
rules  governing  the  precedence  of  various  claims 
secured  by  pignus  (e.g.,  claims  on  the  dowry  or 
claims  of  the  state,  etc.)  and  is,  moreover,  com- 
pletely  academic.  Yet  a  case  handled  by  Demetrios 
Chomatenos  (no.92)  shows  that  the  practice  of 
obtaining  a  loan  to  cultivate  a  field  in  the  1 3th  C. 
differs  little  from  that  found  in  the  Hellenistic 
papyri.  The  remuneration  paid  for  a  loan  was 
called  INTEREST  (tokos). 

Lir.  Kaser,  Prwalrechl  2:369-73  (§262).  -D.S. 

LOCKS  AND  PADLOCKS.  In  addition  to  sliding 
and  turning  key-lock  systems  to  secure  doors  and 
cabinets,  the  Byz.  made  extensive  use  of  portable 
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padlocks.  Only  a  limited  number  survive,  but  many 
are  represented  near  the  broken  doors  of  Hades 
in  images  of  the  Anastasis.  Most  are  “spring 
padlocks,”  so-called  because  the  bolt  is  held  in 
place  by  iron  fiange-springs  that  expand  inside 
the  lock  chamber  until,  like  barbs  on  an  arrow, 
they  cannot  be  removed.  The  bolt-flanges  are 
compressed  and  the  lock  opened  by  means  of  a 
sliding  key,  which  consists  of  an  open  circular  or 
rectangular  bit  attached  at  right  angles  to  a  long, 
narrow  shaft.  The  bit  is  fitted  over  the  end  of  the 
flange  and  then  pressed  forward  to  compress  it 
and  release  the  bolt.  Most  spring  pad!ocks  are 
barrel-shaped,  although  some  are  adapted  to  an- 
imal  forms  (e.g.,  bulls  and  horses). 

lit.  Vikan-Nesbitt,  Security  6f.  -G.V. 

LOCULUS,  the  shelflike  grave  often  found  carved 
into  the  walls  of  the  corridors  and  cubicula  of 
catacombs.  The  loculi  of  the  Roman  catacombs 
were  usually  no  larger  than  the  space  needed  to 
set  one  body  parallel  to  the  wall;  on  occasion, 
however,  loculi  were  intended  to  house  more  than 
one  burial.  In  the  catacombs  and  tombs  of  the 
eastern  Mediterranean,  and  often  in  the  Jewish 
catacombs,  loculi  were  set  perpendicular  rather 
than  parallel  to  the  wall.  After  the  burial  of  the 
body,  the  loculus  was  covered  with  a  marble  or 
terra-cotta  plaque,  usually  bearing  a  prayer  and 
an  identifying  inscription,  and  sealed  with  ce- 
ment. 

lit.  P.  Testini,  Le  catacombe  e  gli  antichi  cimiten  cristiam 
in  Roma  (Bologna  1966)  i35f.  -W.T. 

LOCUS  SANCTUS  (âyioç  tÓ7toç),  literally,  a  “holy 
place”;  practically,  the  goal  of  the  pilgrim;  the 
term  hagios  topos  is  attested  on  pilgrims’  ampcllae. 
Because  sanctity  was  believed  to  be  physically 
transferable,  and  objects  or  places  thus  sanctified 
were  deemed  worthy  of  adoration  and  contact, 
Christians  were  impelled  toward  pilghimage.  A 
locus  sanctus  might  be  the  site  of  a  biblical  event — 
those  of  the  Old  Testament  greatly  outnumbering 
those  from  the  New  Testament — or  the  home  of 
a  famous  relic  or  a  saint;  some  holy  sites,  like 
that  of  St.  Menas,  were  popular  healing  shrines, 
with  only  loose  religious  associations.  The  most 
famous  loca  sancta  were  those  in  Palestine  associ- 
ated  with  the  birth,  miracles,  and  esp.  the  Passion 
of  Christ,  although  lesser  sites  in  great  variety 


dotted  the  entire  eastern  Mediterranean.  With  the 
expansion  of  pilgrimage  in  the  5th-6th  C.,  the 
choice  and  sequence  of  loca  sancta  to  be  visited  in 
and  around  Jerusalem  came  to  be  fixed.  Indeed, 
the  visit  itself  involved  a  kind  of  protocol,  which 
would  typically  include  prayers,  Bible  readings, 
physical  contact,  and,  when  possible,  participation 
in  the  appropriate  stational  liturgy.  The  entire 
process  would  be  facilitated  by  local  guides,  guide 
books  and  maps,  and,  perhaps,  by  an  Onomastikon 
(such  as  that  of  Eusebios  of  Caesarea),  a  volume 
giving  the  local  names  for  biblical  sites.  Loca  sancta 
influenced  art  in  two  ways:  through  the  often 
grand  and  innovative  architectural  monuments 
that  sprang  up  along  the  pilgrims’  routes,  and 
through  the  various  eulogiai  which  the  travelers 
brought  home  with  them. 

lit.  B.  Kötting,  Peregrinatio  religiosa  (Regensberg  1950). 
G.  Vikan,  Pilgrimage  Art  (Washington,  D.C.,  1982). 

-G.V. 

LOCUS  SANCTUS  MARRIAGE  RINGS,  con- 
ventional  label  for  a  closely  interrelated  series  of 
6th-  and  7th-C.  octagonal  gold  marriage  rings 
bearing  scenes  from  the  Palestinian  Christo- 
logical  Cycle  on  the  facets  of  the  hoop.  All  but 
one  show  on  the  bezel  the  crowning  of  the  bridal 
couple  by  Christ  and  the  Virgin  (see  Rings,  Mar- 
riage;  Marriage  Crowns).  That  they  served  as 
amulets — probably  directed  toward  successful 
procreation- — is  suggested  by  their  octagonal  de- 
sign  (Alex.  Trall.  2:377.20),  by  their  Christological 
cycle  (traditionally  associated  with  amuletic  pil- 
grimage  eulogiai),  and  by  the  inscription  from 
Psalm  5  on  one  example,  “Thou  hast  crowned  us 
with  a  shield  of  favor.”  (See  also  Marriage  Belts.) 

lit.  Vikan,  “Art,  Medicine,  and  Magic”  83.  -G.V. 

LOGARIASTES  (AtyyapiacrrTjç),  financial  official 
who  functioned  primarily  as  controller  of  ex- 
penses.  The  term  is  not  mentioned  in  the  taktika 
of  the  9th  and  ìoth  C.  and  is  first  attested  in  1012 
(N.  Oikonomides,  TM  6  [1976]  140).  Guilland 
{infra  102)  refers  to  a  seal  of  a  logariastes  of  the 
ìoth/i  ìth  C.,  but  the  date  is  later  (Laurent,  Corpus 
2,  no.400).  Logariastai  served  in  various  depart- 
ments — the  vestiarion,  the  sehreton  of  the  sakel- 
larios  (on  seals  of  the  i2th  C.),  in  the  geniron 
(in  an  act  of  1088),  etc.  Logariastai  also  served  in 
provincial  administration,  in  monasteries,  and  on 
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the  estates  of  private  individuals.  The  office  of 
the  megas  logariastes  was  created  by  Alexios  I  and 
is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  1094;  at  the 
beginning  he  served  as  the  general  controller, 
along  with  the  sahellarios,  but  eventually  replaced 
him.  In  two  documents  of  1196  (Lavra  1,  nos. 
67-68)  the  dikaiodotes  and  megas  logariastes  Nicho- 
las  Tripsychos  acts  as  the  president  of  an  impor- 
tant  tribunal  (P.  Lemerle,  REB  19  [1961]  2640. 
Logariastai  are  known  up  to  the  1  yth  C.,  the  megas 
loganastes  until  the  t4th.  In  the  i4th  C.  a  special 
logariastes  of  the  aule  (court)  had  the  task  of  paying 
salaries  to  certain  courtiers.  The  duties  of  the 
enigmatic  loganastes  of  the  chrysobulls  (Laurent, 
Corpus  2,  no.229)  are  unclear. 

lit.  Guilland,  Tilres,  pt.XXI  (1969),  101  —  17.  Dölger, 
Beiträge  17-19.  -A.K. 

LOGARIRE,  PALAIA  AND  NEA  (lit  “the  old 
and  new  [methods  of  tax]  accounting”),  a  treatise 
on  taxation  that  has  survived  in  a  single  MS  of 
the  late  i2th  C.  (Paris,  B.N.  gr.  1670).  It  was 
written  after  the  death  of  Alexios  I,  either  be- 
tween  1118  and  1120  (Hendy,  infra  50)  or  in 
1134/5  (Svoronos,  infra  108,  n.2).  The  treatise 
consists  of  two  sections.  The  first  describes  the 
method  of  estimation  of  surtaxes  (pararolou- 
themata)  in  proportion  to  the  sum  levied  as  de- 
mosion  (kanon);  the  second  part  contains  several 
reports  (hypomnestika)  of  the  fiscal  officials  of  the 
early  i2th  C.  and  Alexios’s  lyseis,  or  responses 
(rescripta).  The  task  of  the  fiscal  department  as 
reflected  in  the  treatise  was  to  reconcile  the  actual 
situation  in  the  provinces  with  the  new  principles 
created  by  the  monetary  reform  of  Alexios  I.  He 
required  that  instead  of  the  miliaresion  a  nom- 
isma  had  to  be  collected,  the  so-called  trachy  pa- 
laion,  which  served  as  the  basis  for  estimating  the 
parakolouthemata\  the  latter  could  be  collected  in 
copper  coins. 

ed.  Zepos,  Jus  1:326—40. 

lit.  Hendy,  Cninage  50-64.  Svoronos,  Cadastre  81-1  18. 

-A.K. 

LOGIC,  a  philosophical  discipline  concerned  with 
distinctions  between  types  of  arguments  (syllo- 
gisms)  and  their  constituent  elements  (terms  and 
propositions  or  premises)  and  with  the  conditions 
for  formal  validity  in  arguments.  It  developed  in 
Byz.,  as  it  had  in  late  antiquity,  essentially  in  the 


form  of  glosses,  commentaries  on,  and  para- 
phrases  of  the  logical  corpus  of  Aristotle,  the 
Organon  (including  the  Categories,  On  Interpretation, 
Prior  and  Posterior  Analytics,  Topics,  and  On  Sophis- 
tical  Refutations) .  Neoplatonism  had  already  made 
substantial  contributions  to  the  field.  Porphyry 
wrote  an  influential  introduction  ( Eisagoge )  to  the 
Organon\  his  commentaries  (which  included  ele- 
ments  of  Stoic  logic),  together  with  the  commen- 
taries  produced  esp.  by  members  of  the  Neopla- 
tonic  school  of  Alexandria  (in  particular  Ammonios, 
John  Philoponos,  David  the  Philosopher,  and 
Elias  of  Alexandria)  on  various  parts  of  the 
corpus,  constituted,  with  the  commentaries  by 
Alexander  of  Aphrodisias  and  the  paraphrases  by 
Themistios,  the  foundation  of  work  on  Aristo- 
telian  logic.  A  long  series  of  Byz.  commentators 
and  paraphrasers  contributed  to  this  scholarly 
tradition,  among  them  Photios,  Michael  Psellos, 
Michael  of  Ephesus,  Eustratios  of  Nicaea,  Theo- 
dore  Prodromos,  Sophonias  (late  i3th  C.),  Theo- 
dore  Metochites,  Leo  Magentenos  (iqth  C.),  George 
Pachymeres,  John  Pediasimos,  and  Manuel  LIo- 
lobolos.  Because  much  of  the  Byz.  material  has 
not  been  properly  edited  or  examined,  it  is  not 
possible  at  present  to  write  the  history  of  the  Byz. 
contribution  to  the  science  of  logic. 

Logic  was  considered  by  the  commentators  of 
the  Alexandrian  School  as  the  instrument  ( orga - 
non )  of  philosophy  and  was  thus  taught  at  the 
beginning  of  the  curriculum.  This  remained  the 
case  in  Byz.:  a  training  in  philosophy  would  nor- 
mally  include  (and  sometimes  go  no  further  than) 
study  of  the  elements  of  logic.  Didactic  summaries 
were  therefore  produced  by  the  Alexandrian 
commentators;  those  by  David  and  Elias  esp.  were 
distilled  further  in  the  Dialectics  of  John  of  Da- 
mascus  and  in  Photios’s  Amphilochia.  Later  Byz. 
synopses  of  logic  include  those  by  Psellos,  John 
Italos,  Blemmydes’  Compendium  of  Logic,  and  the 
collections  of  Joseph  Rhakendytes  and  John 
Chortasmenos. 

As  logic  clearly  belonged  to  pagan  philosophy, 
the  Byz.  attitude  to  it  was  as  to  philosophy  in 
general.  'I'he  teaching  and  use  of  logic  could  be 
justified  on  the  grounds  of  the  New  Testament 
teaching  that  “every  perfect  gift  is  from  above” 
(Jas  1:17)  and  that  logic  in  particular  is  useful  in 
the  refutation  of  error.  'fhis  approach,  suggested 
by  John  of  Damascus,  was  exemplified  later  in 
Eustratios  of  Nicaea’s  claim  that  Christ  used  syl- 


logisms.  Logic  also  suffered,  however,  from  move- 
ments  of  rejection  of  pagan  learning,  esp.  in  the 
context  of  conflict  with  a  Latin  Scholastic  theology 
characterized  by  logical  formalism.  Some  Byz.  in- 
tellectuals,  however,  found  merit  in  such  theo- 
logical  use  of  logic.  The  logic  of  Latin  Scholas- 
ticism  was  made  available  in  Planoudes’  translation 
of  Boethius  and  Gennadios  II  Scholarios’s  trans- 
lation  of  Peter  of  Spain.  Byz.  thinlcers  influenced 
by  Neoplatonism  stressed  the  inapplicability  of 
logic  to  transcendent  realities  and  in  particular  to 
God.  For  speaking  of  God  another  kind  of  "logic” 
was  appropriate,  the  logic  of  negation  (apophatic 
logic)  as  formulated  by  pseudo-Dionysios,  which 
went  beyond  the  limits  (and  principles)  of  logic 
properly  speaking. 

lit.  S.  Ebbessen,  Commentaton  and  Commentaries  on  Aris- 
totle’s  Sophislici  Elenchi  (Leiden  1981).  T.S.  Lee,  Die  gnech- 
ische  Tradition  der  arislolelischen  Syllogistih  in  der  Spätantike 
(Göttingen  1984).  M.  Roueché,  “A  Middle  Byzantine  Hand- 
book  of  Logic  Terminology,”yÖ5  ag  (1980)  71-98.  K.-H. 
Uthemann,  “Zur  Sprachtheorie  des  Nikephoros  Blem- 
mydes ,  'JÖB  34  (1984)  123-53.  L.  Benakis,  “Commentaries 
and  Commentators  on  the  Logical  Works  of  Aristotle  in 
Byzantium,”  in  Gedanhemeichen;  Festschrift  für  Klaus  Oehler, 
ed.  R.  Claussen,  R.  Daube-Schachat  (Tübingen  1988)  3— 
12.  -D.O’M. 


LOGOS  (Aó-yoç,  lit.  “word,  reason”),  a  philosophic 
concept,  broadly  used  in  Stoicism  and  by  Philo 
and  accepted  by  early  Christian  theologians,  in- 
terpreting  Christ  as  the  Logos  of  John  1:1—8. 
Origen  took  over  the  concept  of  the  Logos  as  a 
mediator  standing  between  the  creator  and  the 
created  world,  “the  idea  of  ideas,”  that  was  elab- 
orated  in  Platonism  (see  Rrämer,  infra )  and  cor- 
responded  to  Philo’s  Logos  and  the  image  of  the 
divine  Intellect  in  Plotinos.  The  “Word  of  the 
Father”  was  equated  with  the  Son  of  God  (the 
second  person  of  the  Trinity),  the  term  Logos 
having  various  connotations  and  associations:  pri- 
marily,  the  idea  of  revelation,  reason,  and  will  as 
well  as  creation  and  redemption. 

l'he  concept  of  the  Son-Logos,  however,  pro- 
duced  certain  difficulties:  was  the  Son’s  sub- 
stance  the  same  as  the  Father’s?  How  could  one 
reconcile  the  idea  of  the  Logos  being  generated 
by  the  Father  with  the  thesis  of  the  preexistence 
of  the  Logos?  What  was  the  relation  between  the 
divine  Logos  and  the  human  nature  of  the  incar- 
nate  Christ?  Is  the  Logos-reason  the  property  of 


the  Godhead  (as  in  Monarchianism)  or  a  distinct 
hypostasis?  If  the  Logos  is  distinct  from  the 
Father,  does  it  mean  that  the  Godhead  could  have 
been  construed  without  the  Logos-reason?  After 
long  disputes  these  problems  found  their  solution 
in  the  concept  of  the  Trinity  and  of  Christ’s 
possession  of  two  natures  in  one  hypostatic  union. 

Some  pre-Nicaean  theologians,  and  sometimes 
later  ones  (e.g.,  Severianos  of  Gabala),  inter- 
preted  the  Logos’s  work  of  redemption  in  cate- 
gories  of  priesthood:  the  Logos,  in  his  capacity  of 
high  priest,  would  offer  sacrifice  to  God.  On  this 
basis,  in  the  i2th  C.,  Soterichos  Pantf.ugenos 
rejected  the  traditional  formula  concerning  the 
Eucharist  as  implying  that  the  Logos  was  both 
offering  and  receiving  the  sacrifice;  in  contrast, 
Nicholas  of  Methone  responded  that  the  hy- 
postatic  union  allows  us  to  consider  God  as  per- 
forming  the  human  act  of  offering  and  the  divine 
act  of  receiving. 

ut.  H.  Boeder,  “Der  frühgriechische  Wortgebrauch  von 
Logos  und  Aletheia,”  Archn  für  Begnffsgeschichte  4  (1959) 
82-1 12.  A.  Aall,  Geschichte  der  Logosidee  in  der  gnechischen 
Philosophie,  2  vols.  (Leipzig  1896—99).  W'.  Relber,  Die 
Logoslehre  von  Herahlil  bis  Ongenes  (Stultgart  1958).  H.J. 
Krämer,  Der  Ursprung  der  Geistmetaphysih *  (Amsterdam 
1967).  -K.-H.U. 


LOGOTHESION  (Âoyoöécrtop),  the  bureau  of  a 
logothetes.  In  the  6th  C.,  however,  in  Justinianic 
legislation  (nov.  128.17-18),  the  term  referred  to 
municipal  income  outside  the  control  of  the  prae- 
torian  prefect.  By  the  beginning  of  the  9th  C.  the 
word  acquired  the  meaning  of  a  bureau:  the  vita 
of  Niketas  of  Medikion  (died  824)  mentions  a 
clerk  of  “the  so-called  logothesion”  (AASS,  Apr.  1 , 
p.XX  D  [see  back  of  vol.]).  Usually  the  term  was 
accompanied  by  a  specification,  such  as  logothesion 
of  the  geniron  (Theoph.  367.23).  Seals  of  char- 
toularioi  of  the  logothesion  of  the  genihon  are 
known  from  the  8th  C.  onward  (Laurent,  Corpus 
2,  nos.  354—55);  the  logothesion  of  the  stratiotihon 
is  also  common  on  seals,  while  the  logothesion  of 
the  dromos  and  of  the  “herds”  (see  Logothetes 
ton  Agelon)  are  mentioned  infrequently.  Char- 
ters  of  the  ìoth  and  ìith  C.  mention  logothesia 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  term  survived 
much  after  this  date.  The  usual  designation  of  a 
department  in  i2th-C.  charters  is  serreton.  In 
the  ecclesiastical  administrative  system,  according 


to  a  prostagma  of  1094,  the  “five  logothesia”  were 
supreme  offices  of  the  patriarchate  (Darrouzès, 
Offikia  59).  -A.K. 

LOGOTHETES  {hoyoOérr)<;),  generic  term  that  in 
the  taktika  of  the  gth  and  toth  C.  designated  a 
high  official  (one  of  the  sekretikoi)  at  the  head 
of  one  of  many  departments  with  primarily  but 
not  exclusively  fiscal  functions.  The  origin  of  the 
office  is  unclear:  it  has  been  connected  by  various 
scholars  with  Roman  numerarii,  scrinarii,  or  ratio- 
nales',  the  term  was  used  in  papyri  (Preisigke, 
Wörterbuch  3:133)  and  by  church  fathers  for  sub- 
altern  officials  and  auditors.  The  Notitia  dignitatum 
does  not  include  the  term,  but  it  was  common  in 
the  6th  C.  as  a  designation  for  fiscal  controllers 
on  various  levels  of  the  administrative  ladder.  The 
seals  of  simple  logothetai  are  dated  predominantly 
to  the  6th  or  7th  C.  (Laurent,  Corpus  2,  nos.  269— 
71).  A  radical  change  in  their  status  occurred 
around  the  7th  C.  when  the  office  of  praetorian 
prefect  lost  its  importance  and  individual  de- 
partments  became  independent;  the  chiefs  of  some 
of  these  (dromos,  geniron,  stratiotihon,  and  agelai ) 
were  called  logothetai  (see  Logothetes  tou 
Dromou,  Logothetes  tou  Stratiotikou,  Lo- 
gothetes  ton  Agelon).  Alexios  I  tried  to  coor- 
dinate  the  civil  administration  under  the  control 
of  a  single  official — the  logothetes  ton  sehreton  who 
was  later  replaced  by  the  megas  logothetes.  The 
bureau  (serreton)  of  a  logothetes  was  called  a 
logothesion  through  the  ìith  C.  The  term  lo- 
gothetes  was  used  for  other  functionaries,  such  as 
the  logothetes  tou  praitoriou.  Patriarchal  lo- 
gothetai  acquired  special  importance  after  the  i2th 
C.  (Darrouzès,  Offikia  359-62).  Metropolitan  lo- 
gothetai  seem  to  have  had  judicial  functions  (MM 
6:99.14-15,  a.  1 1 18;  Esphig.,  no.28.22,  a.1387). 

LiT.  R.  Guilland,  “Les  Iogothètes,”  REB  29  (1971)  5-10. 
A.  Semenov,  “Über  Ursprung  und  Bedeutung  des  Amtes 
der  Logotheten  in  Byzanz,”  BZ  19(1910)  440-49.  -A.K. 

LOGOTHETES  TON  AGELON  (Aoyoöérrjç  tôh> 
àyeAŵp),  supervisor  of  the  state  herds  of  horses 
and  mules.  The  office  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
mid-gth-C.  taktikon  of  Uspenskij,  while  some 
seals  of  logothetai  lon  agelon  are  dated  by  Laurent 
to  the  8th-gth  C.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the 


logothetes  ton  agelon  succeeded  the  praeposüus  gre- 
gum  of  the  4th  C.,  although  there  is  no  direct 
evidence  of  the  link.  According  to  the  Kletorologìon 
of  Philotheos,  estates  in  Asia  (i.e.,  western  Asia 
Minor)  and  Phrygia  were  under  the  control  of 
the  logothetes  of  the  herds.  Strangely  enough, 
Philotheos  included  the  logothetes  ton  agelon  in  the 
category  of  stratarchai  rather  than  as  a  sekre- 
tikos  like  the  other  logothetai.  The  role  of  the 
logothete  of  herds  probably  increased  during  the 
ìoth  C.  and  reached  its  zenith  by  the  end  of  the 
13Ẃ  C.  when  several  men  of  importance,  includ- 
ing  Theodore  Metochites,  held  the  post  in  turn. 
The  staff  of  the  logothete  of  the  herds  in  the  gth— 
ìoth  C.  consisted  of  protonotarioi  of  Asia  and  of 
Phrygia,  administrators  of  mitata  (estates),  and 
komites\  seals  also  mention  the  ek  prosopou  and 
chartoularioi  of  the  department. 

lit.  R.  Guilland,  “Les  logothètes,”  REB  29  (1971)  71- 
75.  Laurent,  Corpus  2:289-99.  -A.K. 

LOGOTHETES  TON  HYDATON  (AoyoÖérrjç  rôiv 
ùôár (ov,  lit.  “ logothetes  of  the  waters’j,  an  obscure 
functionary  mentioned  only  once:  a  late  nth-C. 
historian  (Attal.  167.15-16)  relates  that  the  lo- 
gothetes  ton  hydaton  Basil  Maleses  was  taken  captive 
at  Mantzikert  in  1071.  The  functions  of  this  lo- 
gothetes  are  not  clear;  Ahrweiler  (Structures,  pt.II 
[1961],  250)  identified  him  with  the  parathalas- 
sites,  Oikonomides  ( Listes  314,  n.153)  seems  to 
equate  him  to  the  komes  hydaton. 

lit.  N.  Duyé,  “Un  haut  fonctionnaire  byzantin  du  XIe 
siècle:  Basile  Malésès,”  REB  30  (1972)  167-78,  and  objec- 
tions  by  A.  Kazhdan-Ja.  Ljubarskij,  BS  34  (1973)  219L 

-A.K. 


LOGOTHETES  TOU  DROMOU  (KoyoOr.Tr,-;  tov 
8pónov),  head  of  the  sehreton  of  the  dromos,  known 
since  the  8th  C.  D.A.  Miller  ( infra  469)  identifies 
the  first  logothetes  tou  dromou  as  Leo,  ca.762,  while 
Guilland  (infra  46)  suggests  that  Gregory,  an  am- 
bassador  to  the  caliph  in  742,  was  also  logothetes 
lou  dromou.  The  office  derived  from  the  cunosus 
cursus  publici  praesentalis,  a  subaltern  official  under 
the  magister  officiorum  in  charge  of  the  public 
post.  When  the  logothesion  of  the  dromos  be- 
came  an  independent  department,  probably  in 
the  7th  C.,  its  chief  acquired  new  duties:  some 
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officials  (Laurent,  Corpus  2,  nos.  412,  450)  served 
in  both  the  dromos  and  the  agelai  (see  Logothetes 
ton  Agelon).  The  responsibilities  of  the  logothetes 
tou  dromou  included  ceremonial  dudes,  protecdon 
of  the  emperor,  collecdon  of  polidcal  informadon, 
and  general  supervision  of  foreign  affairs.  Miller 
(infra  439)  stresses,  however,  that  (at  least  after 
781)  the  logothetes  tou  dromou  did  not  personally 
conduct  negodadons  beyond  the  empire’s  bor- 
ders.  The  role  of  the  logothetes  tou  dromou  ex- 
panded  by  the  i2th  C.,  when  he  often  became 
the  closest  adviser  of  the  emperor,  but  declined 
after  creation  of  the  post  of  logothetes  ton  sekreton; 
pseudo-RoDiNos  was  familiar  only  with  the  name 
of  the  office.  It  remains  unclear  whether  the  lo- 
golhetes  tou  dromou  and  the  logothetes  of  the  rapid 
(oxys)  dromos  were  different  functionaries,  or 
whether  oxys  was  simply  an  ornamental  epithet. 
V.  Laurent  disdnguishes  between  the  logothetes  of 
the  ordinary  (platys)  dromos  (Corpus  2:196—215) 
and  the  logothetes  of  the  rapid  (oxys)  dromos  (pp. 
234—37).  The  staff  of  the  logothetes  tou  dromou 
consisted  of  clerks  (that  is,  protonotarios  and 
CHartoularioi)  and  funcdonaries  of  the  sehreton 
such  as  episheptitai,  interpreters,  and  the  kou- 
rator  of  the  apoknsarion,  that  is,  of  the  hostel  for 
foreign  envoys;  it  also  included  the  bureau  “of 
the  barbarians.” 

lit.  D.A.  Miller,  “The  Logothete  of  the  Drome  in  the 
Middle  Byzantine  Period,”  Byiantion  36  (1966/7)  438-70. 
R.  Guilland,  “Les  logothètes,”  REB  29  (1971)  31-70.  Ói- 
konomides,  Listes  3 1 1  f.  -A.K. 


LOGOTHETES  TOU  PRAITORIOU  (Aoyoöén)<; 
toîi  TTpaiTOúpíoo),  coadjutor  of  the  eparch  of  the 
city.  The  office  is  mendoned  in  the  mid-gth-C. 
taktikon  of  Uspenskij  and  in  the  late  gth-C. 
Kletorologion  of  Philotheos,  but  not  in  later  tak- 
tika.  A  ìoth-C.  historian  (TheophCont  470.13—17) 
relates  that  Romanos  II  appointed  as  the  eparch’s 
assistants  two  symponoi,  the  second  of  whora  (the 
spatharohandidatos  and  judge  Joseph)  is  also  called 
logothetes  tou  praitoriou.  The  last  logothetes  tou  prai- 
toriou  mendoned  in  literary  texts  is  the  asekretis 
Leo  in  1023  ( RegPatr ,  fasc.  3,  no.933,  with  an 
incorrect  date).  Seals  give  a  broader  chronological 
range  for  the  existence  of  the  logothetai  tou  prai- 
toriou — from  a  John  of  the  7th/8th  C.  to  Constan- 
tine  Bringas  of  the  1  ìth  C.  The  dtle  of  the  logo- 
thetes  tou  praitoriou  was  usually  spatharios  or 


spatharohandidatos ;  since  the  Praitorion  was  one  of 
the  major  prisons  of  Constandnople,  the  logothetes 
presumably  assisted  the  eparch  on  police  and  ju- 
diciaî  matters. 

lit.  Bury,  Adm.  System  71.  Oikonomides,  Listes  320.  Lau- 
rent,  Corpus  2:599—603.  -A.K. 


LOGOTHET ES  TOU  STRATIOTIROU  (koyo- 
BÉTTjç  tov  (npotTioni^oî)),  a  high-ranking  official. 
The  only  direct  evidence  for  his  funcdons  is  in  a 
ìoth-C.  ceremonial  book  (De  cer.  698.13—15),  ac- 
cording  to  which  the  logothetes  tou  stratiolihou  con- 
trolled  exempdons  and  reimposition  of  taxes  on 
the  households  of  soldiers.  The  hypothesis  (of, 
e.g.,  E.  Stein,  Traditio  7  [1949-51]  149)  that  this 
logothete  dealt  with  the  levy  of  troops,  the  con- 
struction  of  fortifications,  and  military  expendi- 
ture  cannot  be  proved.  The  first  attested  logothetes 
tou  stratiotikou  was  Julían,  a  pardcipant  in  the  Third 
Council  of  Constantinople  in  680;  the  logothete 
Eustathios,  known  from  a  seal  (Laurent,  Corpus  2, 
no.529)  probably  lived  earlier,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  7th  C.  The  commonly  accepted  view  that 
a  logothetes  tou  stratiotikou  is  mendoned  in  the 
Chronicon  Paschale  ( Chron.Pasch .  721.8)  under  the 
year  626  is  a  mistake — the  text  speaks  of  the 
patrdáos  Theodosios  as  a  logothetes  in  general,  not 
specifically  as  a  logothete  of  “soldiers.”  The  early 
logothetai  tou  stratiotikou  seem  to  have  fulfilled  fiscal 
duties;  in  any  case  the  patrikios  Eulampios  was 
logothetes  of  the  sakelle  (see  Sakellion)  and  of  the 
stratiotihon  (Laurent,  Corpus  2,  no.533).  By  the 
1 1  th  C.  logothetai  tou  stratiotikou  combined  their 
funcdons  with  those  of  a  judge.  The  office  dis- 
appeared  after  1088.  Among  the  known  logothetai 
tou  stratiotikou  was  Symeon  Logothete  (I.  Sev- 
cenko,  DOP  23/4  [1969/70]  215O.  The  staff  of  the 
logothetes  tou  stratiotihou  included  chartoularioi 
of  the  central  bureau  and  of  the  themes  and  the 
tagmata,  legatarioi,  mandatores,  and  various 
clerks  (the  protonotarioi  attested  on  seals  probably 
correspond  to  the  protokankellarioi  of  the  taktika); 
on  seals  from  the  end  of  the  ìoth  C.  appears  the 
megas  chartoularios  of  the  logothetes  tou  stratiotikou 
(Laurent,  Corpus  2,  nos.554— 58),  who  is  unknown 
to  the  taktika. 

lit.  R.  Guilland,  “Les  logothètes,”  REB  29  (1971)  25- 
31.  Bury,  Adm.  Syslem  90 f.  D.  Xanalatos,  Beiträge  lur  Wirt- 
schafts-  und  Sozialgeschichte  Makedoniens  im  Millelaller  (Mun- 
kh  1937)  44-55.  -A.K. 


LONGOBARDIA 
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LOMBARDS  (Aayyof3áp8otL  in  Prokopios,  Aayov- 
fìapÒM  and  Ao yyífiapòoi  in  Constantine  Porphy- 
rogennetos),  a  west-Germanic  people  who  occu- 
pied  Pannonia  in  the  early  6th  C.  Their  king, 
Audoin,  allied  with  Justinian  I  ca.540,  and  5,500 
Lombards  served  under  the  general  Narses  in 
552.  In  568,  under  pressure  from  the  Avars, 
King  Alboin  led  the  Lombards  into  Italy.  Their 
rapid  early  conquests  slowed  down  in  the  570S 
because  of  internal  dissension  and  Byz.  counter- 
offensives,  but  under  Agilulf  (590-616)  they  es- 
tablished  a  strong  romanizing  kingdom  and  made 
a  truce  with  the  Byz.  exarch  ca.605.  Reladons  with 
Byz.  remained  tense,  esp.  under  Rothari  (636- 
52),  who  conquered  Lìguria,  and  Grimoald  (662- 
71),  during  whose  reign  Constans  II’s  expedition 
against  Benevento  was  repulsed.  However,  a  treaty 
was  concluded  ca.68o  and  conversions  produced 
an  influx  of  Byz.  missionaries  and  artists.  Attacks 
on  imperial  territories  resumed  under  Liutprand 
(712-44);  in  751  Aistulf  captured  Ravenna  and 
the  Pentapolis.  This  and  their  hosdlity  to  the 
papacy  contributed  to  a  series  of  Frankish  inva- 
sions,  which  culminated  in  their  conquest  by 
Charlemagne  in  774. 

In  the  south  the  largely  autonomous  duchy  of 
Benevento  conquered  most  of  Byz.  Apulia  and 
Calabria  by  the  late  7th  C.  and  became  an  in- 
dependent  principality  after  774.  Prince  Arechis 
and  his  successors  sought  to  resist  Frankish  pres- 
sure  by  offering  nominal  allegiance  to  Byz.  By 
the  mid-gth  C.  political  disintegration  led  to  civil 
war  and  the  creation  of  separate  principalities  of 
first  Salerno  and  later  Capua.  An  appeal  by  the 
Lombards  of  Bari  for  aid  against  the  Arabs  in 
876  helped  Byz.  to  conquer  much  of  Apulia  by 
ca.891.  The  absorption  of  the  Lombard  princi- 
palities  into  the  Byz.  sphere  of  influence  was  re- 
flected  in  gifts  to  rulers  and  monasteries,  grants 
of  titles,  and  the  spread  of  Byz.  ardstic  and  cul- 
tural  influences.  Lombard  cides  flourished,  in  part, 
as  a  result  of  Byz.  economic  ties  and  a  general 
toleradon  of  the  Latin  church.  In  the  nth  C., 
however,  Lombard  discontent  facilitated  inhltra- 
tion  by  the  Normans  and  their  takeover  of  Byz. 
Italy.  (See  also  Longobardia.) 

lit.  P.  Delogu,  A.  Guillou,  G.  Ortalli,  Longobardi  e  Bi- 
lanlini  (Turin  1980).  J.  Jarnut,  Geschichte  der  Langobarden 
(Stuttgart  1982).  V.  von  Falkenhausen,  “I  Longobardi  me- 
ridionali,”  in  Guillou  et  al.,  Bimntim  a  Federìco  II,  249-326. 
F.E.  Wozniak,  “Byzantine  Diplomacy  and  the  Lombard- 
Gepidic  Wars,”  BalkSt  20  (1979)  139-58.  -T.S.B. 


LONGI  TEMPORIS  PRAESCRIPTIO  (17  roû 

p.at<pov  \póvov  Trapaypacfìf),  lit.  “excepdon  taken 
[on  the  basis  of  too]  long  a  time”),  possession  by 
prescriptive  right,  a  legal  basis  for  the  acquisi- 
tion  of  another  person’s  property.  The  longi  tem- 
poris  praescriptio  was  originally  the  objection  count- 
ering  a  plaintiffs  claim  for  the  return  of  his 
property  from  the  possessor,  if  the  plaintiff  had 
failed  to  make  his  claim  valid  in  time.  By  the 
period  of  Justinian  I,  the  longi.  lemporis  praescriptio 
had  changed  from  a  procedural  objection  to  an 
independent  ground  for  acquisition  through  pos- 
session  ( dia  tes  chronias  nomes  despozein),  equivalent 
to  usucapio.  With  the  constitudon  Cod.Just.  VII 
31.1  (Basil.  50. 10.4),  Justinian  stipulated  that  mov- 
able  things  can  be  acquired  by  longi  temporis  prae- 
scriptio  after  three  years  of  possession,  immovable 
things  after  ten  years,  or,  in  the  absence  of  the 
owner,  after  20  years.  In  special  cases  the  time 
limit  is  extended  to  30  or  40  years.  According  to 
Justinian’s  novel  9  (a.535),  things  that  belong  to 
the  church,  monasteries,  and  pious  institudons — 
as  long  as  they  do  not  come  under  the  res  religiosae 
and  are  thereby  completely  excluded  from  pos- 
session  by  prescriptive  right — can  be  acquired  only 
after  100  years;  according  to  novel  111.1  (a.541) 
and  nove!  1 3 1 .6  (a.545),  however,  this  can  be  done 
after  40  years.  The  40-year  longi  temporis  prae- 
scrìptio  was  incorporated  into  the  Basilika  (5.2.14, 
5-3T)- 

The  other  prerequisites  of  possession  by  pre- 
scriptive  right  also  remained  binding  in  the  fol- 
lowing  centuries:  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  the 
longi  temporis  praescriptio  valid,  the  possessor  must 
be  in  good  faith,  that  is,  consider  himself  the 
rightful  owner,  and  the  object  must  have  come 
into  his  possession  lawfully,  that  is,  not  through 
theft,  use  of  force,  or  arbitrary  seizure. 

lit.  D.  Nörr,  Die  Entstehung  der  longi  temporìs  praescrìptio 
(Cologne-Opladen  1969).  -M.Th.F. 


LONGOBARDIA  (Aoyytf3ap8ía,  Aayov(3apòía), 
Byz.  geographic  term  that  designated  those  parts 
of  Italy  dominated  by  the  Lombards.  Theophanes 
(Theoph.  464.4—5)  distinguished  between  Lon- 
gobardia  (the  principality  of  Benevento)  and  Great 
(Megale)  Longobardia,  the  Lombard  kingdom. 
Constantine  VII  emphasized  that  “all  of  Longo- 
bardia  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Romans  when 
Rome  was  the  imperial  capital”  (De  adm.  imp.  27.3— 
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6)  and  that  Basil  I  again  conquered  “all  of  Lon- 
gobardia,”  which  in  Constantine’s  time  belonged 
to  the  emperors  of  the  Rhomaioi  (De  them.,  ch. 
11.42—44,  ed.  Pertusi,  98).  The  term  was  used 
ambiguously:  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
Longobardia  was  a  Byz.  theme  that  comprised 
roughly  the  modern  province  of  Apulia  and  the 
northeastern  parts  of  the  Basilicata,  but  in  a  broader 
sense  it  also  encompassed  the  Lombard  princi- 
palities  of  Benevento,  Capua,  and  Salerno  as  well 
as  the  duchies  of  Naples,  Amalfi,  and  Gaeta. 
These  were  practically  independent  states,  gov- 
erned  by  their  own  princes  and  duces',  they  rec- 
ognized  the  Byz.  emperor  as  their  suzerain,  but 
they  did  not  pay  taxes  to  Byz.  and  were  not 
administered  by  Byz.  officials.  The  origin  of  the 
Byz.  theme  of  Longobardia  is  not  clear:  N.  Oi- 
konomides  (REB  23  [1965]  1 18—23)  hypothesized 
that  from  876  on  Longobardia  was  a  tourma  of 
the  theme  of  Rephalenia  and  that  by  8gi/2  it  was 
under  the  command  of  a  strategos  who  jointly 
administered  several  regions  (Macedonia,  Thrace, 
and  Rephalenia  as  well  as  Longobardia).  A  dis- 
tinct  strategos  of  Longobardia  is  attested  from  91 1 
onward.  In  938  and  965  Longobardia  seems  to 
have  been  united  (temporarily?)  with  Calabria. 
The  theme  of  Longobardia  was  abolished  ca.965 
and  replaced  by  the  katepanate  of  Italy. 

lit.  Falkenhausen,  Dominazione  31—41.  A.  GuiIIou, 
“L’Italia  bizantina  dalla  caduta  di  Ravenna  aII’arrivo  dei 
Normanni,”  in  Guillou  et  al.,  Bizantini  a  Federico  II  8f. 
Oikonomides,  Listes  75 f,  35 ìf.  Pertusi  in  De  them.  t8of. 

-V.v.F.,  A.K. 

LONG  WALL  (Matcpòp  Teî^oç),  also  called  the 
Long  Walls  or  the  Wall  of  Anastasios  I  (Theoph. 
233.9),  a  system  of  fortifications  erected  west  of 
Constantinople  and  extending  a  distance  of  two 
(Prokopios)  or  four  (Ibn  Rhurdâdhbeh)  days’ 
journey.  The  remains  of  walls  that  lie  about  65 
km  from  Constantinople  and  that  extended  from 
Selymbria  to  the  BIack  Sea  have  been  identified 
as  the  Long  Wall;  R.M.  Harrison  ( infra )  calculates 
their  length  as  45  km.  The  southern  half  has 
disappeared,  but  the  well-preserved  central  and 
northern  sections  indicate  that  the  wall  was  3.30 
m  thick,  and  the  height  in  the  best  preserved 
parts  is  up  to  5  m.  The  wall  was  made  of  hard, 
pinkish  mortar  with  nodules  of  brick  in  a  tech- 
nique  markedly  different  from  that  used  to  build 
the  walls  of  5th-C.  Constantinople  (no  use  of  brick 


courses,  a  continuous  arcade  of  several  blind  arches 
built  into  the  rear  face).  The  wall  had  towers 
(rectangular  and  polygonal),  forts  with  gateways 
(in  the  area  of  fort  D  several  6th-C.  stamped 
bricks  were  found),  and  an  outer  moat.  The  date 
of  construction  is  under  discussion:  B.  Croke  (m- 
fra)  asserts  that  the  Long  Wall  was  originally  con- 
structed  by  Anastasios,  whereas  M.  Whitby  (infrà) 
suggests  that  it  was  first  built  after  447,  damaged 
by  the  earthquake  of  478,  and  repaired  by  Ana- 
stasios  between  495  and  505.  The  wall  proved 
ineffective  (probably  because  of  its  length  and  the 
lack  of  a  sufficient  garrison  to  man  it)  and  was 
many  times  penetrated  by  invaders,  beginning  in 
559.  According  to  the  preface  to  novel  26  of 
Justinian  I,  there  were  two  yicarii  of  the  Long 
Walls:  one  for  military  affairs,  the  other  for  civil 
administration.  In  later  centuries  the  commander 
responsible  for  the  defense  of  the  wall  was  the 
KOMES  TON  TEICHEON. 

The  term  Long  Walls  was  also  used  of  other 
fortifications,  possibly  of  the  Chersonese  in  Thrace 
and  the  limes  Tauricus  in  the  Crimea  (A.L.  Jakob- 
son,  Srednevekovyj  Kiym  [Moscow-Leningrad  1964] 
•530- 

lit.  Janin,  CP  byz.  262L  R.M.  Harrison,  “To  Makron 
Teichos:  The  Long  Wall  in  Thrace,”  Roman  Frontier  Studies 
1969  (Cardiff  1974)  244-48.  B.  Croke,  “The  Date  of  the 
‘Anastasian  Long  Wall’  in  Thrace,”  GRBS  23  (1982)  5g- 
78.  M.  Whitby,  “The  Long  Walls  of  Constantinople,”  By- 
mntion  55  (1985)  560-83.  -A.K. 

LOPADION  (Aoíráôi ,ov,  now  Ulubad),  fortress  in 
northwestern  Asia  Minor  on  the  Rhyndakos  River, 
about  20  km  south  of  the  Sea  of  Marmara.  Lo- 
padion  was  important  for  its  bridge  that  carried 
the  main  highway  eastward  from  Kyzikos.  It  first 
appears  as  the  site  of  a  xenodocheion  in  the  letters 
of  Theodore  of  Stoudios.  A  strategic  point  and 
substantial  market  town,  Lopadion  was  the  scene 
of  fighting  between  Alexios  I  and  the  Turks;  it 
rose  to  prominence  in  1130,  when  John  II  built 
a  powerful  fortress  that  became  the  base  for  his 
campaigns  in  Asia  Minor.  The  French  and  Ger- 
man  contingents  of  the  Second  Crusade  met  there 
in  1144;  the  Latins  held  it  in  1204  and  1211—20. 
In  the  early  1461  C.  it  was  a  frontier  post  against 
the  Ottomans;  Orhan  took  it  in  1335.  Lopadion, 
not  previously  attested  as  a  bishopric,  became  an 
archbishopric  in  the  early  1  2th  C.  The  surviving 
walls  are  the  work  of  John  II  Romnenos. 
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Li  r.  Hasluck,  Cyzicu.s  78-83.  C.  Foss,  "The  Defenses  of 
Asia  Minor  against  the  Turks,”  GOrThR  27  (1982)  159-61. 

-C.F. 

LOPADIOTES,  ANDREW,  man  of  letters  and 
teacher  in  Constantinople;  fl.  ca.  1300— 30.  Appar- 
ently  a  pupil  or  colleague  ol'  Manuel  Moschopou- 
los,  Lopadiotes  (AoiraôuúrTjç)  was  the  addressee 
of  14  letters  (Florence,  Laur.  S.  Marco  356)  prob- 
ably  written  by  George  Oinaiotes.  Lopadiotes  was 
the  author  of  a  panegyric,  now  lost,  of  an  epigram 
on  the  crucifixion,  and  of  a  lexikon  of  Attic 
Greek,  conventionally  called  the  Lexicon  Vindobo- 
nense.  Although  a  mediocre  compilation  mainly 
from  Harpokration,  the  Souda,  Manuel  Moscho- 
poulos,  and  the  Lexikon  of  pseudo-ZoNARAS,  it 
nonetheless  contains  otherwise  unknown  frag- 
ments  of  Sophocles  and  Pherekrates  as  well  as 
quotations  frorn  Maximos  of  Tyre  and  Himerios, 
which  show  better  texts  than  those  of  the  surviv- 
ing  MSS.  These  must  have  been  taken  from  some 
now-lost  lexikon  or  gnomology.  Used  by  Varino 
Favorino  in  1523  for  his  Greek-Latin  dictionary, 
the  Lexicon  was  lost  sight  of  until  1851. 

ed.  Lexìcon  Vindobonense ,  ed.  A.  Nauck  (St.  Petersburg 
1867;  rp.  Hildesheim  1965).  S.  Lampros,  NE  14  (1917) 
404—06. 

lit.  Hunger,  Lil.  2:436  PLP,  no. 15038.  A.  Guida,  "II 
codice  viennese  del  lessico  di  Andrea  Lopadiota,"  Prome- 
theiLS  5  (1 979)  1—20.  -R.B. 

LORD’S  SUPPER.  Christ’s  celebration  of  the  Eu- 
charist  was  commemorated  in  three  different 
images. 

1.  The  Last  Supper  ( Deipnos )  depicts  the  Gospel 
narrative;  it  shows  Christ  and  his  disciples  reclin- 
ing  around  a  semicircular  “sigma”  table  (Ra- 
venna,  Sant’Apollinare  Nuovo;  Rossano  Gos- 
pels,  fol.gr),  with  Christ  at  the  table’s  left  cusp, 
often  with  John  leaning  against  him,  and  Judas 
reaching  for  food.  This  image  survived  with  few 
alterations  throughout  Byz.  art. 

2.  The  Communion  of  the  Apostles  ( Melalepsis  kai 
Meladosis  ton  Apostolon),  a  liturgical  composition, 
presents  the  12  Apostles  standing  to  either  side 
of  an  altar  table  and  receiving  communion  from 
Christ,  who  is  often  depicted  twice,  offering  bread 
to  one  group  and  wine  to  the  other.  Found  ini- 
tially  on  6th-C.  patens  (Raper  Roraon  Treasure) 
and  MSS  (Rossano  Gospels,  following  the  Last 
Supper),  this  composition  adorns  the  wall  of  the 


altar  chamber  in  churches  after  the  1  ìth  C.  (Kiev, 
St.  Sophia;  Hagia  Sophia  in  Ohrid).  When  deacon 
angels  join  the  scene,  it  becomes  not  only  Christ’s 
establishment  of  the  Eucharist,  but  the  archetypal, 
celestial  Eucharist  celebrated  in  Heaven  by  the 
angels,  of  which  the  earthly  meal  is  a  reflection. 

3.  The  Dinine  Liturgy  ( Theia  Leitourgia)  elabo- 
rates  the  celestial  Eucharist.  First  seen  in  an  1  ìth- 
C.  liturgical  roll  (A.  Grabar,  DOP  8  [1954]  174, 
pl.10)  and  incorporated  from  the  ìgth  C.  into 
cupola  imagery,  the  Divine  Liturgy  shows  Christ 
officiating  at  an  altar  to  which  throng  angels,  some 
bearing  chalices  and  balancing  patens  on  their 
heads  as  do  the  deacons  in  the  Great  Entrance. 

lit.  E.  Dobbert,  “Das  Abendmahl  Christi  in  der  bilden- 
den  Kunst  bis  gegen  den  Schluss  des  14.  Jahrhunderts,” 
Repüunstw  14  (1891)  451-59.  Walter,  Art  &  Ritual  184— 
221.  '  -A.W.C. 

LOROS  (Aŵpoç,  from  lorion,  a  strip  of  leather),  a 
long  scarf,  esp.  the  heavy  stole  about  5  m  long 
and  studded  with  precious  stones  worn  by  both 
the  emperor  and  empress.  A  vestige  of  the  Roman 
trabea  triumphalis  (the  toga  of  consuls),  the  loros 
was  arranged  in  an  X  over  the  upper  body;  one 
section  then  fell  straight  down  the  front,  while 
the  other  came  from  behind  the  right  shoulder 
to  cross  the  chest  and  drape  over  the  left  arm  (as 
on  the  coins  of  Justinian  II).  In  the  ìoth— 1  ìth  C. 
the  garment  was  provided  with  a  hole  and 
could  be  pulled  on  over  the  head,  though  the 
long  end  was  still  brought  horizontally  across  the 
body  in  front  and  draped  over  the  left  arm  (P. 
Grierson,  DOP  20  [1966]  248O.  The  emperor 
wore  the  loros  on  certain  festive  occasions  (e.g., 
Easter),  over  the  divetesion.  According  to  Con- 
stantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos,  the  loros  symbol- 
ized  the  cross  as  the  instrument  of  Christ’s  victory 
(De  cer.  638.5—9);  its  circumvolutions  eventually 
led  to  its  symbolizing  the  winding  sheet  of  Christ. 

The  lenn  ìuros  occurs  in  the  ôth  C.  as  a  giided 
shoulder-strap  (John  Lydos,  De  mag.  2.2,  p.84.13); 
in  the  14Ẃ  C.  the  word  was  still  used  on  occasion 
to  designate  leather  (e.g.,  leather  whips  in  pseudo- 
Kod.  181.30).  The  “ palle ”  that  Robert  de  Clari 
states  was  worn  by  Baldwin  of  Flanders  for  his 
coronation  in  the  Church  of  Hagia  Sophia  in  1 204 
was  probably  a  loros,  even  though  the  Byz.  em- 
peror  was  not  himself  in  the  habit  of  wearing  the 
loros  at  his  own  coronation. 

A  loros  could  be  worn  also  by  certain  very  high 
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dignitaries  on  the  occasion  of  the  Easter  banquet 
(Philotheos,  ed.  Oikonomides,  Listes  201.24); 
archangels  in  attendance  upon  Christ  are  thus 
often  represented  wearing  the  loros.  Scarves  of 
lighter  material  could  also  be  referred  to  as  loroi , 
for  example,  the  ioros  that  constituted  the  badge 
of  authority  of  an  eparch. 

A  special  arrangement  of  the  empress’s  loros, 
evident  in  uth-C.  imperial  portraits,  gives  it  a 
shieldlike  shape  over  the  lower  body  (M.  Soteriou, 
EEBS  23  [1953J  524-30).  This  section  was  once 
mistakenly  thought  to  be  a  separate  garment,  spe- 
cifically  the  thorahion  mentioned  in  texts  (W.H. 
Rudt  de  Collenberg,  MEFRM  83  [1971]  263- 
361). 

lit.  DOC  2.1:78-80;  3.1:120-25.  E.  Piltz,  RBK  3:428- 
44.  K.  Wessel,  ibicl.  480-83.  E.  Condurachi,  “Sur  l’origine 
et  l’évolution  du  loros  impérial,”  Arta  31  archeulogia  11-12 
(>  935-36)  37-45-  — N.P.S. 

LOROTOMOS  (Xo)poróp.oç,  “thong-cutter”), 
craftsman  who  worked  in  leather.  The  word 
appears,  although  rarely,  in  late  Roman  papyri 
(Fikhman,  Egipet  30).  In  the  5th  C.  (?)  the  lexi- 
cographer  Hesychios  of  AIexandria  explained  the 
term  as  being  synonymous  with  säytotomos,  shoe- 
maker,  but  according  to  the  ìoth-C.  Book  of  the 
Eparch,  the  lorotomoi  produced  not  footgear  but 
harnesses  and  saddles.  The  harnessmakers  were 
subordinate  ( hypotassomenoi )  to  the  eparch  and  ful- 
filled  servíces  for  the  demosion  or  state  (ch.14. 1); 
on  the  other  hand,  they  were  exempted  from 
certain  payments.  If  they  were  required  for  the 
emperor’s  service,  they  were  put  under  the  com- 
mand  of  the  protostrator ,  but  in  this  case  they  were 
entitled  to  some  remuneration  ( kerdos )  from  the 
imperial  treasury.  It  is  not  clear  whether  these 
statements  reflect  the  particular  status  of  the  guild 
or  only  the  specific  approach  of  the  legislator  in 
this  chapter. 

lit.  Stöckle,  Zänfte  41E  -A.K. 

LOUIS  II  (Ao5ótxoç),  Frankish  emperor  (854- 
75);  born  ca.822,  died  Brescia  12  Aug.  875. 
Crowned  king  of  the  Lombards  by  Pope  Sergius 
II  (844-47)  'n  844,  houis  spent  almost  his  entire 
adult  life  in  Italy.  He  greatly  influenced  papal 
affairs,  including  the  election  of  Nicholas  I,  and 
concentrated  on  repulsing  the  Saracens,  whom  he 
defeated  in  847  and  852  near  Benevento.  In  866 


Louis  issued  a  capitulary  announcing  a  general 
anti-Saracen  campaign.  Lacking  a  fleet,  he  sought 
naval  help  from  Basil  I,  possibly  using  Anastasius 
Bibliothf.carius  as  his  negotiator  in  Constanti- 
nople.  A  proposed  marriage  between  Basil’s  son 
Constantine  and  Louis’s  daughter  Irmengard 
sealed  an  alliance,  and  in  869  a  Byz.  fleet  of  200 
ships  temporarily  came  to  his  aid.  Louis  captured 
Bari  in  Feb.  871,  but  his  encroachments  on  such 
Byz.  clients  as  Naples  and  Calabria  angered  Basil, 
who  complained  in  a  letter  that  also  rejected  Louis’s 
use  of  the  imperial  title  (Reg  1,  no.487).  In  a 
response  likely  written  by  Anastasius  Bibliothe- 
carius  in  871,  Louis  claimed  the  títle  “emperor  of 
the  Romans,”  called  Basil  only  “emperor  of  the 
new  Rome,”  asserted  that  Basil’s  line  of  rulers  had 
deserted  Rome  and  now  represented  heterodoxy 
(“or  rather  cacodoxy”),  accused  Byz.  troops  of 
cowardice  at  the  siege  of  Bari,  and  yet  asked  Basil 
for  a  fleet  to  cut  the  Saracens  off  from  their  bases 
in  Sicily  (ed.  W.  Henze,  MGH  Epistolae  Rarolim 
aevi,  vol.  5  [Berlin  1928]  385-94).  A  few  scholars 
consider  the  letter  spurious  (R.  Poupardin,  Le 
moyen  âge2  7  [1903]  185-202),  but  it  accurately 
reflects  contemporary  Western  assertions  that  the 
papacy  had  the  power  to  anoint  Roman  emperors. 

lit.  L.  Halphen,  Charlemagne  and  the  Carolingia.n  Empire 
(Amsterclam  1977)  281-92.  Vasìliev,  Byz.  Arabes  2.1:14-21. 
).  Gay,  L'Italie  méridionale  el  ì’F.mpire  bymntrn  depuis  l’avène- 
ment  de  Ba.úìe  /L1  jusqu'à  la  prise  de  Bari  par  les  Normands 
(ÿóy—ioyi)  (Paris  1904).  O.  Harnacf,  Das  harolingische  und 
das  byiantinische  Reich  in  ihren  wechselseitigen  politischen  Bezieh- 
ungen  (Göttingen  1880)  76-87.  -P.A.H. 

LOUIS  VII  (Aoôót/coç),  king  of  France  (1  137— 
80);  born  1 120  or  1121,  died  Paris  18  Sept.  1 180. 
He  was  a  leader  of  the  Second  Crusade  (1147- 
49).  Taking  with  him  Queen  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine 
(whom  the  Byz.  called  “Gold-Foot”),  he  followed 
Conrad  III  through  the  central  Balkans.  While 
Louis’s  army  was  encamped  outside  Constanti- 
nople,  Bp.  Godfrey  of  Langres  suggested  captur- 
ing  the  city.  Unlike  Conrad,  Louis  met  formally 
with  Manuel  I  in  the  palace  at  Constantinople. 
After  Louis’s  soldiers  attacked  the  tables  of  the 
money-changers  set  up  for  the  Crusaders’  use  east 
of  the  Bosporos,  Manuel  demanded  homage  from 
the  French  nobles  and  pledges  to  restore  any 
conquered,  formerly  Byz.  towns  in  Asia.  In  re- 
turn,  Manuel  offered  gifts,  supplies,  and  guides. 
Reluctantly,  Louis  allowed  the  oaths  (Oct.  1 147)- 
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The  French  blamed  the  Byz.  for  Turkish  attacks 
in  Aratolia.  When  Louis  returned  f'rom  Palestine 
(spring  1149)  on  a  Sicilian  ship,  his  vesseljoined 
a  Sicilian  fleet  raiding  the  Peloponnesos.  Inter- 
cepted  by  the  Byz.,  Louis’s  ship  escaped  capture 
only  by  displaying  the  banner  of  the  French  king, 
a  Byz.  ally;  Eleanor  and  others  were  briefly  held 
captive  by  the  Byz.  In  1 180,  Louis’s  daughter 
Agnes  married  Manuel’s  heir,  Alexios  II. 

lit.  M.  Pacaut,  Louis  VII  et  son  royaume  (Paris  1964)  49- 
51,  54Í'.  V.G.  Berry,  HC  1:463-512.  Brand,  tíyzanhum  22!. 

-C.M.B. 


LOUIS  OF  BLOIS,  count  of  Blois,  Chartres,  and 
Ciermont;  born  1171,  died  near  Adrianople  14 
Apr.  1205.  Niketas  Choniates  (Nik.Chon.  539.90 
and  elsewhere)  purposely  metathesized  the  name 
from  Aoôóücoç  to  A oÁófooç,  from  dolos,  treachery. 
Among  the  first  to  enroll  in  the  Fourth  Crusade, 
Louis  was  one  of  its  leaders.  He  favored  the  diver- 
sion  to  Constantinople  and  participated  in  the 
conflicts  of  1203.  During  the  attacks  on  Constan- 
tinople  in  Apr.  1204  he  was  confined  to  bed  with 
fever,  but  was  able  to  participate  in  the  coronation 
of  Baldwin  of  Flanders.  Louis  received  Nicaea 
as  a  duchy  and  sent  his  vassals  Peter  of  Bracieux 
and  Payen  d’Orléans  to  occupy  it,  while  remaining 
in  Constandnople.  When  Ralojan  invaded  Thrace, 
Louis  fell  in  battle  against  him. 

lit.  Longnon,  Compagnom  79-84.  -C.M.B. 

LOURAS  CHRYSOBERGES,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople  (between  Aug.  and  Oct.  1157— be- 
tween  19  Nov.  1169  and  Jan.  1170);  died  Con- 
stantinople.  A  member  of  the  Chrysoberges 
family,  Loukas  was  a  monk  before  his  election  to 
the  patriarchate.  Gregory  Antiochos,  in  an  un- 
published  speech,  relates  that  Manuel  1  took 
Loukas  frorn  the  monastery  of  Pege  (Kazhdan- 
Franklin,  Studies  197O.  As  patriarch,  Loukas  had 
to  cope  with  various  ideological  movements;  he 
pardcipated  in  the  second  synod  on  the  case  of 
Soterichos  Panteugenos,  and  Andochos  claims 
that  Loukas  achieved  a  reconciliation.  Then  he 
tried  to  curb  the  popular  heresy  of  Demf.trios  of 
Lampe.  He  presided  over  several  sessions  of  the 
local  council  of  Constantinople  of  1166—67  (see 
under  Constantinople,  Councils  of)  to  confirm 
Manuel  I’s  edict  on  the  discussion  of  the  statement 


of  John  14:28,  “My  Father  is  greater  than  I”; 
several  theologians  (the  deacon  and  hastrinsios 
Samuel,  the  deacon  Basil  of  la  Hagi'opanla,  etc.) 
were  condemned  and  deposed.  Loukas  attempted 
to  restrict  the  lease  of  ecclesiastical  lands,  prohib- 
ited  the  combination  of  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
offices  in  a  single  person  (Darrouzès,  Offikia  81), 
and  tried  to  expand  church  jurisdiction  over  cer- 
tain  cases  involving  laymen  (e.g.,  control  over 
illegal  betrothals).  Unlike  Alexios  Stoudites, 
Loukas  in  1 1 66  prohibited  marriages  between  rel- 
atives  of  the  seventh  degree  (A.  Kazhdan,  VizVrem 
24  [1964]  84-90;  D.  Simon,  FM  1  [1976)  123- 
25),  a  decision  that  could  be  used  against  the 
intermarriages  of  noble  families.  Documents  pre- 
senting  negotiations  between  Loukas  and  Andrej 
of  Bogoljubovo  concerning  the  establishment  of 
a  metropolitan  see  in  Vladimir  survive  only  in  late 
Russian  versions  (N.  Voronin,  VizVrem  21  [1962] 
29-5°)- 

lit.  RegPatr,  fasc.  3,  nos.  1045-1108.  P.  Classen,  “Das 
Konzil  von  Ronstantinopeì  1 166  und  die  Lateiner,”  BZ  48 
(1955)  339-68.  A.  Schmink,  “Ein  Synodalakt  vom  10.  No- 
vember  1  167,”  FM  3  (1979)  316-22.  -A.K. 

LOURAS  THE  STYLITE,  saint;  born  in  the  vil- 
lage  of  Attikom,  Anatolikon,  traditional  date  879, 
but  probably  ca.900,  since  he  was  about  30  during 
the  great  famine  (of  927/8?),  died  Chalcedon  1 1 
Dec.  979.  Born  to  a  well-to-do  family  of  peasant- 
soldiers,  at  age  18  Loukas  pardcipated  in  an  un- 
successful  military  campaign  against  the  Bulgari- 
ans;  at  24  he  became  a  priest  but  remained  several 
years  more  in  the  army.  Loukas  aspired  to  an 
extreme  asceticism,  not  only  rejecting  family  and 
friendship  but  also  despising  the  earth  and  life 
itself  (Delehaye,  infra,  198.20—23);  he  ate  only 
wild  herbs,  slept  on  the  ground,  and  wore  chains. 
He  retired  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Zacharias  on 
Olympos;  later  he  moved  to  Constantinople.  where 
he  spent  his  final  42  or  44  years  standing  on  the 
column  of  Eutropios  in  Chalcedon. 

The  author  of  Loukas’s  Life  claims  to  have 
known  the  “earthly  angel”  for  27  years,  and  the 
vita  (preserved  in  a  single  1  ìth-C.  MS)  may  have 
been  produced  very  soon  after  Loukas’s  death. 
l'he  hagiographer  is  fascinated  by  Constantinople 
and  its  churches  but  is  far  removed  from  the 
Constantinopolitan  elite;  he  mentions  people  of 
high  rank  only  rarely  (Patr.  Theophylartos,  the 
magistros  Basil  Peteinos).  Loukas’s  associates  were 
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predominantly  clerics,  merchants,  low  officials, 
fishermen,  and  naukleroi\  special  attention  is  paid 
to  medical  services  (e.g.,  the  hospital  of  Euboulos), 
which  allegedly  could  not  compete  with  Loukas’s 
healing  gift. 

Representation  in  Art.  Portraits  of  Loukas  are 
rare:  he  is  probably  the  anonymous  stylite  whose 
image,  unaccompanied  by  any  text,  follows  that 
of  Daniel  the  Stylite  in  the  Menologion  of  Basil 
II  (p.238).  The  saint’s  column  is  built  on  a  sort  of 
platform  out  in  the  water,  evidently  a  reference 
to  the  Bosporos.  His  church  is  visible  on  the  shore. 

source.  Delehaye,  .Saintí  ítylites  195-237. 

lit.  BHG  2239.  da  Costa-Louillet,  “Saints  de  CP”  839- 
52.  Lemerle,  Agr.  Hist.  146-48.  G.  Kaster,  LCI  7:465. 

-A.K.,  N.P.S. 

LOURAS  THE  YOUNGER  (of  Sdris),  saint;  born 
in  village  of  Rastorion,  Phokis,  before  900,  died 
Sdris  7  Feb.  953.  Born  to  the  family  of  a  well-to- 
do  peasant,  Loukas  soon  came  into  conflict  with 
his  relatives,  who  could  not  accept  his  generous 
habit  of  giving  away  all  he  could  to  the  poor. 
After  his  father’s  death  he  ran  away  to  Athens, 
where  he  became  a  monk.  He  lived  as  a  hermit 
in  several  different  places  in  the  Peloponnesos 
and  Phokis:  Bulgarian  and  Hungarian  raids  often 
forced  him  to  move.  A  hegoumenos  even  criticized 
his  penchant  for  “rustic”  ( agroikikos )  manners  and 
avoidance  of  ecclesiastical  organization  (ed.  Kre- 
mos  32.II.5-10);  Loukas  applied  toan  archbishop 
of  Corinth  for  permission  to  celebrate  the  Eucha- 
rist  in  his  hermit’s  cell  without  a  priest  (ed.  Kre- 
mos  41.I.37—41).  His  Life  was  written  after  961, 
probably  during  Basil  II’s  reign;  the  anonymous 
author  focuses  on  the  provinces:  although  he 
mentions  some  monks  traveling  to  Italy  (ed.  Kre- 
mos  34.I.8,  53.II.19-20),  Constantinople  remains 
beyond  the  scope  of  his  attention.  The  hagiogra- 
pher  deals  much  with  illnesses  and  miraculous 
healings  and  strongly  emphasizes  the  saint’s  asex- 
uality:  once  during  a  winter  storm  Loukas  let  two 
women  sleep  in  his  cave  with  him  and  his  disciple 
Pankrados  and  was  as  unaffected  as  a  stone  or 
logor  a  boy  with  his  mother;  another  time  Loukas 
sent  Pankratios  to  cure  a  sick  woman  by  rubbing 
a  special  ointment  on  her  naked  body  (ed.  Kremos 
55f).  Neighboring  peasants  covered  Loukas’s  grave 
with  bricks;  after  six  months  the  monk  and  eu- 
nuch  Kosmas  adorned  the  place.  Later  the  mon- 
astery  of  Hosios  Louras  was  built  on  the  site. 


Representation  in  Art.  Though  portraits  of 
Loukas  are  rare,  the  portrait  type  seems  to  have 
been  established  soon  after  the  saint’s  death:  he 
appears  in  the  narthex  of  the  Church  of  Hosios 
Loukas  as  an  orant  monk  in  a  koukoullion,  or  hood, 
with  a  rich  brown  beard;  he  is  again  shown  as  a 
relatively  young  man  in  a  MS  of  the  menologion  of 
Symeon  Metaphrastes  (Messina,  Bibl.  Univ.,  San 
Salvatore  27,  fol.58v). 

sources.  PG  111:441-80,  with  add.  E.  Martini,  AB  13 
(1894)  81-121.  G.P.  Kremos,  Phokika  (Athens  1874). 

lit.  BHG  994.  Gh.  Papadopoulos,  “Ho  hosios  Loukas 
ho  ‘Neos,’  ”  Theologia  13  (1935)  193-223.  R.  Janin,  Bibl.Sanct. 
8  (1966)  222L  G.  Kaster,  LCI  7:464^  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 

LOVE.  Besides  philia,  friendship,  the  Byz.  mainly 
used  two  words  to  designate  love:  eros  and  agape. 
Eros  had  a  pagan  connotation,  as  the  name  of  a 
mythological  god  of  love,  and  the  term  played  a 
substantial  role  in  Platonic  and  Neoplatonic  phi- 
losophy.  Agape,  on  the  contrary,  was  connected 
with  a  Christian  milieu  (S.  West ,  JThSt  20  [1969] 
228—30).  The  Byz.,  however,  did  not  see  the  dis- 
tinctíon  between  eros  and  agape  as  one  of  carnal 
and  divine  love,  respectively;  both  eros  and  agape 
could  express  positive  (divine)  or  negative  (dia- 
bolic)  qualities.  The  Byz.  condemned  carnal  love 
(see  Sexuality)  as  inspired  by  the  Devil,  esp. 
forms  of  sex  such  as  prostitution  and  homosex- 
uality,  and  recommended  limitations  in  conjugal 
sex,  but  they  expanded  the  terminology  of  love 
(passion,  desire,  wedding,  marriage)  to  describe 
the  relationship  between  God  and  man,  thus  mak- 
ing  possible  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  erotic 
romance  as  the  soul’s  yearning  for  God.  The  term 
eros  could  designate  God’s  love  as  a  suprasensible 
quality  that  binds  together  “dissimilar  similarities” 
(Pseudo-Dionysios  the  Areopagite,  PG  3:144^);  it 
could  also  mean  man’s  passionate  love  (“fire”)  for 
God  and  divine  beauty.  Agape,  comprising  both 
these  meanings,  had  also  the  special  connotation 
of  charity  and  of  the  community  based  on  love 
(i.e„  of  the  Church). 

Many  Byz.  texts  praised  fraternal  love,  love 
between  parents  and  children,  and  conjugal  love, 
although  the  lyrical  expression  of  passion  is  rare 
(e.g„  Prodromos,  ed.  E.  Legrand,  REGr  4  [1891] 
72).  The  extremes  of  love  and  of  jealousy  were 
usually  condemned,  but  many  cases  of  extramar- 
ital  love  (e.g„  Constantine  IX  and  Skleraina,  An- 
dronikos  I  Komnenos  and  Theodora)  were  de- 
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scribed  by  contemporaries  with  warmth  and 
sympathy. 

lit.  C.  Spicq,  Agapè  (Louvain  1955).  J.M.  Rist,  Platonism 
and  its  Christian  Heritage  (London  1975),  pt.I  (1970),  156- 
73,  406—09.  E.  Osborn,  Ethical  Pattems  in  Early  Christian 
Thought  (Cambridge  1976)  210-13.  J.  Chryssavgis,  “The 
Notion  of ‘Divine  Eros’  in  the  Ladder  of  St.  John  Climacus,” 
5^7(1(229(1985)  1  g  1 — 200.  -A.K. 

LOVEC  (Ao/3it£óç;  Old  Slavonic  Lovüc;  Lat.  Melta), 
city  on  the  upper  course  of  the  river  Osüm  (As- 
samus)  in  northern  Bulgaria,  on  the  route  from 
the  Danube  to  the  Mediterranean  via  the  Trojan 
Pass  and  Philippopolis.  During  the  uprising  of 
Peter  of  Bulgaria  and  Asen  I  (1 185-87),  Lovec 
was  an  important  fortified  position  defending  the 
approaches  to  TOrnovo.  The  Byz.  besieged  it 
unsuccessfully  for  three  months;  by  a  treaty  signed 
there  in  1 1 87,  they  formally  recognized  the  Sec- 
ond  Bulgarian  Empire.  A  colony  of  Dubrovnik  at 
Lovec  is  evidence  of  its  role  in  Balkan  trade.  Ruins 
of  a  i3th-  or  i4th-C.  basilica  survive.  In  1393 
Lovec  was  captured  by  the  Ottoman  Turks  and 
by  1430  was  capital  of  a  vilayet.  The  nearby  mon- 
astery  of  the  Virgin  was  a  center  of  transmission 
of  Old  Slavonic  literature. 

lit.  J.  Cangova,  “Bazilikata  v  Loveskata  krepost,”  Ar- 
cheologija  10.2  (1968)  36-43.  Eadem,  “Srednovekovnijat 
Lovec,”  Vekove  5.1  (1976)  26-31.  -R.B. 

LUCANIA  (A ovKavía),  province  bounded,  ac- 
cording  to  Diocletian’s  reform,  by  Salerno  and 
the  rivers  Bradano  and  Lao.  Together  with  the 
ager  Bruttius  (the  present  Calabria)  Lucania 
formed  Regio  III  of  Italy,  governed  by  a  corrector, 
who  was  resident  in  Reggio-Calabria.  The  ter- 
ritory  was  conquered  by  the  Lombards  during 
the  late  6th— 7th  C.  After  the  Byz.  recovered  Italy 
in  the  late  gth  C.,  the  eastern  part  of  Lucania  was 
integrated  into  the  new  therne  of  Longobardia, 
whereas  the  western  part  continued  to  belong  to 
the  principality  of  Salerno.  Originally  the  area 
was  not  densely  populated,  but  because  of  Arab 
raids  on  Calabria  during  the  second  half  of  the 
ìoth  C.  many  Greeks  from  the  south  migrated  to 
Lucania.  In  1042,  for  the  first  and  only  time,  a 
Byz.  strategos  of  Lucania  is  mentioned,  active  in 
the  kastron  of  Merrourion  in  the  Lao  valley.  The 
extent  of  his  theme,  the  name  of  its  capital  (Cas- 
sano,  Ionio,  or  Tursi?),  and  the  date  of  its  creation 
are  unknown.  The  Normans  conquered  the  ter- 


ritory  ca.  1045— 60;  their  administration  did  not 
preserve  a  province  called  Lucania. 

lit.  Guillou,  Byi.  ìtaly,  pt.X  (1965),  1 19-49.  Falkenhau- 
sen,  Dominarione  65-72.  A.  Russi,  “Lucania,”  in  Dinonario 
epigrafico  di  antichità  romane  (Rome  1973)  1881-1984. 

-V.v.F. 

LUCIAN  (Aou/aapóç),  Greek  sophist  and  satirist; 
born  Samosata  ca.120,  died  ca.180.  He  is  the 
author  of  some  80  pieces,  chiefly  in  dialogue  form, 
which  have  survived  in  more  than  150  MSS.  The 
earliest  MS,  containing  a  6th-C.  Syriac  translation 
of  On  Calumny,  dates  from  the  8th  or  gth  C.  The 
Souda,  incorrectly  dating  him  to  the  time  of  Tra- 
jan  and  calling  him  a  blasphemer,  slanderer,  and 
atheist,  says  that  he  was  killed  by  dogs  and  would 
burn  in  Hell  for  slandering  Christ.  He  is  further 
reviled  in  the  scholia  by  Arethas  of  Caesarea, 
who  heaps  abusive  epithets  on  him.  By  contrast, 
Photios  (Bibl.,  cod.128)  praises  him  for  ridiculing 
the  pagan  gods  and  for  his  clear  and  expressive 
style.  His  works  were  much  admired  and  imitated 
by  later  Byz.  writers.  Three  Byz.  imitatíons  of 
Lucian,  the  Philopatris,  Charidemos,  and  the 
Timarion,  are  included  in  many  MSS  of  the  1561— 
i6th  C.  as  works  by  Lucian  himself.  His  works 
were  influential  in  the  development  of  three  pop- 
ular  literary  genres:  satirical  dialogue,  the  imag- 
inary  voyage,  and  the  dialogue  of  the  dead.  The 
Joumey  of  Mazaris  contains  elements  of  all  three 
genres.  Of  the  53  epigrams  ascribed  to  Lucian, 
all  but  one  are  preserved  only  in  the  Greek  An- 
thology. 

ed.  Scholia  in  Lucianum,  ed.  H.  Rabe  (Leipzig  1906;  rp. 
Stuttgart  1971). 

lit.  E.  Mattioli,  Luciano  e  l’umanesimo  (Naples  1980).  C. 
Robinson,  Lucian  and  His  Influence  in  Europe  (Chapel  Hill 
1979).  -K.S. 

LUCIAN  OF  ANTIOCH,  presbyter  of  Antioch, 
martyr,  and  saint;  died  Nikomedeia  312;  feastday 
15  Oct.  One  of  the  pupils  at  the  theological  school 
that  he  founded  in  Antioch  was  Arius;  hence 
Lucian  is  credited  with  being  an  inspiration  of  the 
Arian  heresy.  In  this  connection,  the  second  of 
four  creeds  proposed  at  the  local  council  of  An- 
tioch  of  341  may  go  back  to  him.  Only  fragments 
of  his  own  writings  survive;  one  in  the  Chronicon 
Paschale  attests  to  Byz.  interest.  Lucian’s  most 
enduring  work  was  his  revision  for  style  and  con- 
tent  of  the  Greek  Bíble,  and  his  version  of  the 
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New  Testament  is  generally  thought  to  be  em- 
bodied  in  the  one  used  in  Byz.  A  vita  of  Lucian 
was  written  by  Philostorgios  ( Kirchengeschichte , 
ed.  J.  Bidez,  F.  WinFelmann  [Berlin  1981]  184— 
201). 

F.n.  M.J.  Routh,  Reliquuie  Sacrar,  vol.  4  (Oxt’ord  1846) 
3-*7- 

Llr.  G.  Bardy,  Recherches  sur  saint  Lucien  d’Anlioche  et  son 
école  (Paris  1936).  B.M.  Metzger,  Chapters  in  the  History  of 
New  Teslament  Textual  Cnticum  (Leiden  19(13)  1-41. 

-B.B. 

LUKE,  saint;  feastday  18  Oct.  According  to  Byz. 
tradition,  he  was  the  author  of  the  third  Gospel 
(written  under  the  direct  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit)  and  of  the  Acrrs.  Luke’s  Gospel  was  com- 
mented  upon  by  Origen,  Titus  of  Bostra,  and 
Cyril  of  Alexanclria;  some  commentaries — those 
of  Eusebios  of  Caesarea  (D.C.  Wallace-Hadrill, 
HThR  67  [1974]  55—63),  Apollinaris  of  Laoclikeia, 
Theodore  of  Herakleia,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia, 
and  Photios — are  known  primarily  from  later  ca- 
tenae,  one  of  which  was  compiled  by  Niretas  of 
Herarleia.  The  commentaries  of  Euthymios  Zi- 
gabenos  and  Theophylaktos  of  Ohrid,  survìving 
in  a  direct  tradition,  are  compilations. 

Eulogies  of  Luke  were  produced  by  various 
writers,  including  Andrew  of  Crete,  Niketas  Paph- 
lagon,  and  Philagathos.  A  certain  Gregory  of  Syr- 
acuse  (in  the  7th  C.?)  wrote  a  kontakion  on  Luke 
(E.  Mioni,  BollBadGr  n.s.  1  [1947]  2o8f)  and  Sy- 
meon  Metaphrastes  included  Luke’s  vita  in  his 
collection.  Luke’s  biography  does  not  contain 
abundant  miracles  or  dangerous  travels — he  is 
presented  as  a  well-educated  man  who,  in  Greece 
and  Egypt,  studied  discipliries  such  as  grammar, 
poetry,  rhetoric,  logic,  and  ethics,  but  was  never 
strong  in  philosophy  (PG  115:11298).  He  was  a 
physician  and  painter,  who  died  peacefully  in 
Achaia;  his  relics  are  said  to  have  been  transferred 
to  Constantinople  by  St.  Artemios,  under  Con- 
stantius  II.  Antony  of  Novgorod  mentions  a 
Church  of  St.  Luke  in  Constantinople.  Legend 
has  it  that  Luke  was  the  first  artist  to  paint  the 
Virgin’s  portrait.  The  monasteries  of  Hodegon 
and  Soumela  claimed  that  the  icons  of  Mary  in 
their  possession  were  Luke’s  work. 

Representation  in  Art.  Although  white-haired 
in  the  6th-C.  Cambridge  Gospels  (F.  Wormald, 
The  Mìniatures  in  the  Gospels  of  St.  Augustine  [Cam- 
bridge  1954]  pl.  II),  Luke  appears  in  most  Byz. 


author  portraits  as  a  youth  with  brown,  curly  hair, 
hollow  cheeks,  and  a  wispy  beard.  He  is  usually 
shown  writing  in  front  of  a  desk  (see  Lvangelist 
Portraits).  He  is  occasionally  accompanied  by 
Paul  who  supposedly  inspired  his  Gospel,  and 
more  ofteti  by  Theophilus,  his  patron.  In  some 
MSS,  his  portrait  prefacing  his  Gospel  is  paired 
with  a  miniature  of  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist 
or  the  Annunc.iation;  that  preceding  the  Acts 
may  be  accompanied  by  the  Ascension  (Codex 
F.bnerianus,  fol.23iv).  Traditionally  numbered 
among  the  aposti.es,  Luke  is  occasionally  repre- 
sented  as  suffering  a  martyr’s  death  (K.  Weitz- 
mann  in  Books  £sf  Boohmen,  hg.  56). 

eü.  and  lit.  BHC  9907-9931.  J.  Reuss,  Lukas-Kummentare 
aus  der  gnechischen  Kirche  (Berlin  1984).  J.  Sickenberger, 
Die  Lukaskatene  des  Nihelas  von  Herakieia  (Leipzig  1902).  M. 
Aubineau,  “Les  ‘Catenae  in  Lucam’  de  J.  Reuss  et  Cyrille 
d’Alexandric,”  BZ  80  (1987)  29-47.  Friend,  “Portraits.” 
Neison,  Preface  íä  Miniature  75-91.  — J.I.,  A.K.,  A.W.C. 

LUPERCALIA  ( A.owrrepna.'hía ),  a  festival  of  the 
Roman  imperial  and  late  antique  periods,  cele- 
brated  15  Feb,  at  the  Lupercal,  a  cave  on  the 
Palatine  Hill  in  Rome.  The  Lupercalia  lasted 
through  the  5th  C.  and  beyond.  In  a  letter  of  494, 
Pope  Gelasius  I  denounced  a  certain  Androma- 
chus  who,  along  with  other  residents  of  Rome, 
celebrated  the  Lupercalia  “according  to  the  pri- 
meval  custom,”  Gelasius  alludes  to  men  perform- 
ing  sacrifices,  a  procession  of  boys  dressed  in  the 
skins  of  sacrificed  goats,  and  general  debauchery. 
Andromachus,  though  a  Christian,  believed  the 
cult  practice  would  aid  the  fertility  of  the  soil;  to 
counter  this  conviction,  Gelasius  cites  the  plague 
that  struck  Rome  when  Emp.  Anthemius  (467- 
72)  arrived  in  the  city  in  the  wake  of  the  Luper- 
calia.  The  Lupercalia  never  became  firmly  estab- 
lished  in  Constantinople;  it  is  last  mentioned  there 
by  John  Lydos,  who  refers  to  it  as  a  fertility 
ceremony  for  “increasing  the  fruits”  (De  Mensibus, 
ed.  R.  Wuensch,  83.7-8). 

source.  Gelasius  I,  Lettre  conlre  les  lupercales  et  Dìx-huil 
messes  du  sacramentaire  léonien,  ed.  G.  Pomarès  (Paris  1959) 
161-89,  with  Fr.  tr. 

lit.  Y.M.  Duval,  “Des  Lupercales  de  Constantinople  aux 
Lupercales  de  Rome,”  Revue  des  éludes  latines  55  (1977) 
222-70.  A.W.J.  Holleman,  Pope  Gelasius  and  the  Lupercalia 
(Amsterdam  1974).  — F.R-T. 

LUPUS  PROTOSPATHARIUS.  See  Annals  of 
Bari. 
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LUSIGNANS  (AouÇouptaç),  a  noble  family  from 
the  county  of  Poitou.  The  younger  sons  of  Hugh 
VII  of  Lusignan,  Aimery  and  Guy,  gained  im- 
portance  in  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
n8os.  Guy  became  king  in  1186  as  the  husband 
0f  Sibyl,  daughter  of  Amalric  I.  In  1 187  he  was 
defeated  and  captured  by  Saladin.  In  1192  Rich- 
ard  I  Lionheart  made  him  regent  of  Cyprus, 
recently  taken  from  Isaac  Romnenos.  Guy  died 
in  1 194.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Aimery, 
who  was  crowned  king  of  Cyprus  in  1197  and 
king  of  Jerusalem  in  right  of  his  wife  Isabel 
(daughter  of  Amalric  I  and  Maria  Romnene). 
Aimery’s  descendants  (by  a  previous  wife)  ruled 
Cyprus  until  1489.  In  the  ìgth  C.  several  were 
also  kings  of  Jerusalem  and  retained  that  title 
after  1291. 

SOURC.F..  J.  Richard,  ed.,  Chypre  .îoîcî  les  Lusignans:  Docu- 
ments  chypriotes  des  Archiues  du  Vatican  (XIVC  et  XVr  siècles) 
(Paris  1962). 

lit.  G.  Hill,  A  History  of  Cyprus,  voIs.  2-3  (Cambridge 
1948).  R.C.  Smail,  “The  Predicaments  of  Guy  ofLusignan, 
1183-87,"  in  Outremer  159-76.  PLP,  nos.  15059-87. 

-C.M.B. 


LUXOR  (IIòAiç  KáaTpa>v),  Pharaonìc  temple  ìn 
Upper  Egypt  that  Diocletian  turned  into  a  military 
camp  in  297.  The  headquarters  (pnncipia)  occu- 
pied  a  room  behind  the  hypostyle  hall,  in  which 
are  preserved  traces  of  several  Tetrarchic  walî 
paintings  with  military  scenes  and,  in  the  apse 
(often  misunderstood  as  the  apse  of  a  church), 
the  deified  emperor  with  his  three  colleagues.  The 
camp  was  apparently  in  use  until  the  Persian 
invasion  (616—20).  The  earliest  church  in  Luxor 
dates  from  the  late  6th  C.  and  is  built  outside  the 
camp  directly  beside  the  main  gate.  It  is  a  typical 
Egyptian  basilica  with  a  tripartite  sanctuary  and  a 
secondary  triumpha!  arch. 

lit.  P.  Grossmann,  “Eine  vergessene  frühchristliche 
Kirche  beim  Lunor-Teinpel,"  MDAI  K  29  (1973)  167—81. 
J.G.  Deckers,  “Die  Wandmalerei  im  Kaiserkultraum  von 
Luxor JDAI  94  (1979)  600-52.  I.  Kalavrezou-Maxeiner, 
“The  Imperial  Chamber  at  Luxor,”  DOP  29  (1975)  225- 
51.  '  *  -P  G. 

LUXORIUS,  author  of  approximately  90  poems 
(some  individual  ascriptions  are  debatable)  in  the 
Lalin  Anlhology;  fl.  5th-6th  C.  Their  internal  evi- 
dence  suggests  that  he  lived  in  or  near  Carthage 
during  the  reigns  of  the  last  Vandal  kings  Hilderic 


(523—30)  and  Gelimer,  although  some  scholars 
put  Luxorius  earlier.  Superscriptions  to  two  poems 
contain  the  titles  vir  clarissimus  and  spectabilis,  per- 
haps  honorary  in  acknowledgment  of  his  stat.us 
as  grammaticus.  Luxorius  may  be  identifiable  with 
the  Lisorius  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  orthography. 
His  poems,  in  different  meters  on  various  sub- 
jects,  owe  much  to  their  classical  models,  notably 
Martial,  whose  taste  for  physical  deformity  and 
moral  perversion  Luxorius  often  reproduces. 
Overall,  however,  they  provide  a  valuable  glimpse 
into  the  Vandal  society  overthrown  by  the  Byz. 
reconquest  of  Africa,  esp.  with  his  epigrams  on 
CHARIOTEERS  and  MIMES. 

Kn.  A  Latm  Poet  among  the  Vandals,  ed.  M.  Rosenblum 
(New  York  1961),  with  Eng.  tr. 

i.it.  D.R.  ShacWcton  Bailey,  Towards  a  Text  of  'Anthologia 
Latina’  (Gambridge  1979)  42-56.  E.S.  Bouchier,  Life  and 
Letters  in  Roman  Africa  (Oxford  1913)  111.  -B.B. 

LUXOR  TREASURE,  dated  to  the  5th-7th  C. 
and  discovered  in  1889  in  a  small  church  built 
inside  the  Temple  at  Luxor.  Now  in  the  Egyptian 
Museum,  Cairo,  it  is  composed  of  ten  silver  objects 
(a  cross,  three  patens,  fragments  of  five  vessels, 
and  a  chain).  While  the  processional  cross  is  sim- 
ilar  to  contemporary  examples  found  elsewhere 
(e.g.,  Kaper  Roraon  Treasure,  Phela  Trf.a- 
sure),  the  patens,  formerly  described  by  Strzy- 
gowski  as  book  boxes  but  correctly  identified  by 
Hellenkemper,  are  unusual  in  being  rectangular 
(like  the  secular  lanx  [see  Plates,  Display]),  rather 
than  circular  like  a  paten  and  asterishos.  Two 
of  the  three  dedicatory  inscriptions,  on  the  cross 
and  two  patens,  mention,  in  addition  to  the  do- 
nors,  a  priest  and  two  different  bishops,  the  latter 
perhaps  successive  holders  of  the  see  with  au- 
thority  over  the  village  of  Luxor. 

lit.  J.  Strzygowski,  Koptische  Kunst  [ Catalogue  général  des 
anúquités  Egyptiennes  du  Musée  du  Caire]  (Vienna  1904)  nos. 
7201—10.  II.G.  Heîlenkempei ,  byzantinischer  Schatz- 
besitz  im  Arabcrsturm,”  17  CEB,  Abstracts  of  Short  Papers 
(Washington,  D.C.,  1986)  1416  -M.M.M. 

LYCHNIRON.  See  Vespers. 

LYCIA  (A vKÍa).  the  rugged  southwestern  region 
of  Asia  Minor,  characterized  by  forested  moun- 
tains  and  a  long  coastline.  Because  of  its  numer- 
ous  harbors  and  its  location  on  the  sea  route 
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between  Italy  or  Constantinople  and  the  east, 
Lycia  prospered  from  trade.  It  contained  numer- 
ous  small  cities,  but  never  supported  a  large  pop- 
ulation.  Lycia  became  a  separate  province  under 
Constantine  I,  with  its  metropolis  at  Myra.  It  was 
esp.  prosperous  in  the  6th  C.;  an  abundance  of 
remains  (e.g.,  Holy  Sion)  attests  growth  in  city 
and  country  at  that  time,  notably  in  the  regions 
of  Myra  and  Marre.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
banditry  and  other  disturbances  afflicted  the  in- 
terior.  In  the  7th  C.,  Lycia  became  part  of  the 
Ribyrrhaiotai  theme,  but  continued  to  exist  as 
an  administrative  and  customs  unit  through  the 
early  8th  C.  (Zacos,  Seals,  1,  no.225).  Mentions  of 
Lycia  after  the  8th  C.  refer  to  the  ecclesiastical 
province  or  the  geographical  region.  Prosperity 
ended  with  the  onset  of  Arab  raids  in  655  and 
their  continuation  through  the  gth  C.  Many  coastai 
towns  were  abandoned;  others  became  fortresses. 
Recovery  in  the  loth  C.  produced  the  remarkable 
church  of  Dere  Aözi,  but  most  settlements  re- 
mained  small.  Lycia  flourished  briefly  under  the 
Romnenoi  before  falling  to  the  Turks  in  the  late 
i2th  C. 

lit.  R.M.  Harrison,  “Churches  and  Chapels  in  Central 
Lycia,”  AnatSt  13  (1963)  117-51.  Idem,  “Upland  Settle- 
ments  in  Early  Medieval  Lycia,”  Actes  du  Colloque  sur  la  Lycie 
antique  (Paris  1980)  109— 18.  E.  FrézouIs,  “Exploration  ar- 
chéoIogique  et  épigraphique  en  Lycie  Occidentale,”  III. 
Arajtirma  Sonuç/an  Toplanlisi  (Ankara  1985)  449—61.  R.M. 
Harrison,  G.R.J.  Lawson,  “An  Early  Byzantíne  Town  at 
Arif  in  Lycia,”  Yayla.  Second  Report  of  the  Northern  Society  for 
Anatolian  Archaeology  (1979)  13—17.  -C.F. 

LYDDA.  See  Diospolis. 

LYDOS,  JOHN.  See  John  Lydos. 

LYRANDOS  (Auropôóç),  also  Likandos,  fortress 
in  the  Antitaurus  Mountains,  southeast  of  Elbis- 
tan.  When  Melias  assumed  command  of  the  area 
in  903,  he  found  the  castle  in  ruins  and  the 
adjacent  plain  deserted.  He  rebuilt  the  castle,  which 
became  the  headquarters  of  a  kleisoura  in  908  and 
of  a  theme  by  916.  Its  strategic  location,  com- 
manding  a  route  through  the  mountains,  gave 
Lykandos  considerable  importance  in  the  foreign 
and  civil  wars  of  the  ìoth  C.  Its  administration 
was  sometimes  combined  with  that  of  Melitene 
or  Tzamandos.  “Retainers  ( agouroi )  of  Likantos” 


are  mentioned  in  Digenes  Ahritas  (p.203. 1968). 
The  area  had  an  Armenian  population.  Although 
effectively  lost  to  Byz.  after  the  battle  of  Mantzi- 
kert  in  1071,  Lykandos  formed  part  of  the  terri- 
tory  granted  by  Alexios  I  to  Bohemund  in  no8. 
Lykandos  was  apparently  never  a  bishopric.  It 
contains  remains  of  a  substantial  castle,  probably 
the  work  of  Melias. 

Lir.  A.  Pertusi  in  De  them.  143-46.  TIB  2:224-26. 

-C.F. 

LYKAONIA  (Avi<aovía),  the  southern  part  of  the 
central  Anatolian  plateau,  an  arid,  treeless  plain 
bounded  by  hills  and  mountains.  The  country  is 
generally  unproductive  and  had  a  sparse  popu- 
lation  whose  main  centers  were  around  the  edges 
of  the  plain.  It  contains,  however,  much  grassland 
suitable  for  pasture,  and  the  adjacent  mountains 
are  rich  in  minerals.  In  the  reforms  of  Diocletian, 
the  north  of  Lykaonia  was  assigned  to  Pisidia  and 
the  south  to  Isauria.  Lykaonia  became  a  separate 
province  ca.370,  with  its  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
metropoiis  at  Ihonion.  As  a  result  of  Isaurian 
raids,  Leo  I  appointed  a  comes  as  military  com- 
mander  of  Lykaonia  beside  the  civil  governor. 
When  this  proved  inadequate,  Justinian  I  in  535 
created  a  praetor  with  full  civil  and  military  pow- 
ers.  This,  too,  failed,  and  in  553  a  dux,  or  bìokolytes, 
was  appointed  as  military  governor  to  maintain 
order.  The  civil  province  of  Lykaonia  was  ab- 
sorbed  in  the  Anatoliron  theme,  though  kom- 
merriarioi  of  Lykaonia  were  still  active  at  the  end 
of  the  7th  C.  A  tourmarches  of  Lykaonia  and  Pam- 
phylia  is  attested  in  the  late  gth  C.  Lykaonia 
contains  many  Byz.  monuments,  notably  the 
churches  of  Binbirrilise  and  an  extensive  net- 
work  of  fortresses. 

lit.  TIB  4:54-57-  -C  F- 

LYROSTOMION  (Avkocttópuov),  a  town  (chora) 
in  the  estuary  of  the  Danube  mentioned  in  some 
portulans  from  the  ijth  C.  onward  (P.  Nästurel, 
SCIV  8  [1957]  2g6f).  Its  location  is  uncertain;  O. 
Iliescu  (Revlst  25  [1972]  no.3,  435—62)  located 
Lykostomion  in  Periprava,  on  the  river-branch 
Kilia.  Ahrweiler  (Mer  8g,  rev.  by  P.  Nästurel, 
RESEE  4  [1966]  649O  identified  it  with  the  Ly- 
kostomion  to  whose  archon,  Thomas,  Photios  ded- 
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icated  his  Lexikon;  she  concluded  that  in  the  ()th 
C.  Lyhostomion  was  a  harbor  for  the  Byz.  fleet  in 
the  area,  a  function  taken  over  in  the  ìoth  C.  by 
Develtos.  Täpkova-Zaimova  ( infra ),  on  the  con- 
trary,  argues  that  Lykostomion  became  an  impor- 
tant  port  only  in  the  1  ìth—  i2th  C. 

lit.  V.  Täpkova-Zaimova,  “Quelques  observations  sur 
la  domination  byzantine  aux  bouches  du  Danube,”  SiBalc 
i  (1970)  79—86.  §t.  Papacostea,  “La  fin  de  la  domination 
génoìse  à  Licostomo,”  Annuarul  Inslitutului  de  istone  $ i  arheo- 
logie  22.i  (1985)  29-42.  P.  Diaconu,  “Rilia  et  Licostomoou 
Kilia-Licostomo?”  Revue  roumaine  d’histoire  25  (1986)  301- 
17.  -A.K. 


LYONS,  SECOND  COUNCIL  OF.  This  council 
was  convened  (7  May-17  July  1274)  to  establish 
Union  of  the  Churches  and  liberate  the  Holy 
Land.  Actually,  this  “union”  was  little  more  than 
the  consummation  of  a  political  deal  between  Pope 
Gregory  X  and  Emp.  Michael  VIII  Palaiolo- 
gos.  Rome  was  to  receive  the  ecclesiastical  sub- 
mission  of  the  Byz.  church,  while  in  return  Mi- 
chael  was  to  be  rid  of  Charles  I  of  Anjou  and 
his  threat  to  reconquer  Constantinople.  Michael’s 
three  representatives  swore  obedience  to  the  Ro- 
man  church  and  its  faith  by  accepting  papal  pri- 
macy,  purgatory,  and  the  filioque.  (Ironically, 
the  last  issue,  which  had  divided  the  churches  for 
centuries,  was  first  pronounced  dogma  at  the 
Council  of  Lyons.)  The  Byz.  church,  strictly 
speaking,  was  never  a  participant  in  the  negotia- 
tions.  The  Byz.  delegates  at  the  council  simply 
acknowledged  a  profession  of  faith  previously 
signed  by  the  emperor  alone.  Predictably,  most  of 
the  Byz.  population  actively  opposed  the  union. 
Despite  Michael’s  ruthless  persecution  and  his  im- 
position  of  John  (XI)  Bekkos  as  Unionist  patri- 
arch,  the  resistance  drew  from  all  sections  of  so- 
ciety,  including  monks,  laity,  and  clergy;  Arsenites 
(for  religious  but  also  for  dynasdc  reasons);  and 
even  members  of  the  imperial  family.  Equally 
hostile  were  the  separatist  Greek  states,  Serbia, 
and  Bulgaria,  to  which  the  emperor’s  own  anti- 
Unionist  sister  had  fled.  These  regions  quickly 
became  centers  of  anti-Unionist  propaganda.  Still, 
the  settlement  survived  until  Michael’s  death,  when 
the  local  council  of  Constantinople  of  1 285,  under 
Patr.  Gregory  II,  officially  repudiated  it  (see  un- 

der  CONSTANTINOPLE,  CüUNCILS  OF). 


ed.  A.  Franchi,  II  concilio  II  di  Lione  (1274)  secondo  la 
Ordinatw  concilii  generalis  Lugdunensis  (Rome  1965).  J.  Gill, 
“The  Church  Union  of  the  Council  of  Lyons  (1274)  Por* 
trayed  in  Creek  Documents,”  OrChrP  40  (1974)  5-45.  V. 
Laurent,  J.  Darrouzès,  Dossier  grec  de  l’Union  de  Lyon  1 273- 
1277  (Paris  1976). 

lit.  B.  Roberg,  Die  Union  iwischen  der  griechischen  und 
der  lateinischen  Kirche  auf  dem  II.  Konzil  von  Lyon  (1274) 
(Bonn  1964).  Acles  du  Colloque  intemational  du  Centre  Na- 
lional  de  la  Recherche  Scientifique:  1274  Année  chamière.  Mu- 
tations  et  continuités  (Paris  1977).  H.  Evert-Kappesova,  “La 
société  byzantine  et  l’Union  de  Lyon,”  BS  10  (1949)  28- 
4 1 .  Eadem,  “Une  page  de  l’histoire  des  relations  byzantines- 
latines,”  BS  13  (1952-53)  68-92;  16  (1955)  297-317;  17 
(1956)  1-18.  D.M.  Nicol,  “The  Byzantine  Reaction  to  the 
Second  Council  of  Lyons,  1274,”  SChH  7  (1971)  113-46. 

— A.P. 

LYRIC,  poetry  in  song  form,  originally  intended 
to  have  an  instrumental  accompaniment.  Scant 
use  was  made  in  Byz.  of  the  wide  range  of  com- 
plex  lyric  meters,  based  on  syllable  quantity  and 
not  stress,  developed  in  the  classical  world  (the 
Katomyomachia  of  Theodore  Prodromos,  a  parody 
of  the  ancient  tragic  form,  is  a  partial  exception). 
Only  Anacreontics  were  employed  to  any  extent 
in  their  classical  form  (e.g.,  by  Gregory  of  Na- 
zianzos  and  Synesios  of  Cyrene),  but  they  soon 
became  a  stressed  eight-syllable  line  used  largely 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  as  in  the  odes  of  So- 
phronios  of  Jerusalem.  Vernacular  lyrics  in  po- 
litical  verse  exist  independently  in  the  Eroto- 
paignia  (Love  Songs)  and  were  also  incorporated 
in  romances  such  as  Libistros  and  Rhodamne 
and  the  Achilleis.  -E.M.J 

LYTHRANROMI,  34  miles  northeast  of  Fama- 
gusta,  Cyprus,  site  of  the  Church  of  Panagia 
Kanakaria.  The  church  is  a  three-aisled,  three- 
apsed  basilica  preceded  by  a  narthex,  with  domes 
over  the  central  bay  of  the  narthex,  the  third  and 
fourth  bays  of  the  nave,  and  the  bema.  Narthex, 
aisles,  and  nave  are  otherwise  barrel-vaulted.  After 
the  original  structure,  with  only  one  apse  and  a 
timber  roof,  was  completed — probably  at  the  end 
of  the  5th  C.— the  church  underwent  three  exten- 
sive  renovations.  Traces  of  wall  painting  dating 
from  the  gth/ioth  C.  to  ca.1500  are  found  in 
narthex,  nave,  and  aisles  (scenes  of  Christ’s  life, 
St.  George),  but  the  true  glory  of  the  edifice  was 
the  mosaic  in  the  apse  (dating  between  525  and 
550),  one  of  the  three  apse  mosaics  on  the  island 
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to  have  survived  until  modern  times  (with  Kiti 
and  the  Panagia  tes  Kyras  near  Livadia).  Unfor- 
tunately  it  was  recently  detached  from  the  apse 
of  the  church  and  partly  destroyed.  The  mosaic 
showed  the  seated  Virgin  and  Child  in  the  center 
of  the  conch,  isolated  in  a  great  mandorla  and 
flanked  by  palm  trees  and  archangels;  busts  of 
the  apostles  in  medallions  form  the  principal  outer 
border.  The  program  of  the  apse  has  been  ex- 


plained  by  Megaw  in  terms  of  the  Chalcedonian 
doctrine  of  the  dual  nature  of  Christ — with  the 
boldly  frontal  and  axial  Theotokos  embodying  the 
human  nature  of  Christ,  and  the  enveIoping  man- 
dorla  expressive  of  the  divine — and  is  thought  to 
have  been  derived  from  Constantinople. 

lit.  A.H.S.  Megaw,  E.J.W.  Hawkins,  The  Church  of  the 
Panagiu  Kanakaria  at  Lythrankonu  in  Cyprus  (Washington, 
D.C.,  1977).  -W.T. 


M 


MAcARAT  AL-NU  MÄN  TREASURE,  dated  to 
the  6th  or  7th  C.  and  f'ound  ca.1945  in  a  village 
just  south  of  Ma'arat  al-Nucmân,  southwest  of 
Aleppo  (Berroia)  in  northern  Syria,  is  composed 
of  five  objects  and  about  14  plaquettes,  all  of 
silver.  It  is  now  divided  among  museums  in  Paris, 
Baltimore,  and  Toledo,  Ohio.  This  heterogeneous 
collection  of  objects  (two  crosses,  a  spoon,  a  box, 
a  plaque)  does  not  represent  the  essential  litur- 
gical  vessels  of  a  church  and  may  be  part  of  a 
treasure,  unlike  other  contemporary  church  silver 
treasures  that  seem  to  be  complete.  Of  interest, 
however,  are  the  large  votive  plaque  portraying 
one  of  the  Symeon  the  Stylites  and  the  set  of  tiny 
votive  plaques,  the  use  of  which  may  continue  a 
pagan  custom  of  offering  ex-votos  to  Asklepios  in 
thanksgiving  for  healing. 
lit.  Mango,  Sifaer,  nos.  67-72.  -M.M.M, 

MABBUG.  See  Hierapolis. 

MACCABEES  (MaKKaf3aioi),  jewish  family  that 
led  a  revolt  against  the  Syrians  in  the  2nd  C.  b.c. 
The  Byz.  included  all  four  Books  of  the  Macca- 
bees  in  the  Old  Testament,  thus  giving  special 
emphasis  to  the  expansive  account  of  the  torture 
and  death  of  Eleazar,  seven  unnamed  brothers, 
and  their  mother  (4  Macc  5-18,  and  cf.  2  Macc 
6:18—7:41).  The  Synaxarìon  of  Constantinople 
(Synax.CP  859O  names  Eleazar,  the  mother  So- 
lomonis,  and  his  brothers  Abibos,  Antoninos, 
Gourias,  Eleazar,  Eusebonas,  Samonas,  and  Mar- 
kellos.  All  nine,  loosely  termed  the  Maccabees, 
were  regarded  as  saints  and  protomartyrs  in  Byz. 
(cf.  Gregory  of  Nazianzos,  PG  35:912-33). 
Churches  were  dedicated  to  the  Maccabees,  for 
example,  two  in  Constantinople  (janin,  Églises  CP 
313O,  and  they  appear  already  in  the  7th-C.  fres- 
coes  at  S.  Maria  Antiqua,  Rome.  The  feast  of  their 
martyrdom  was  celebrated  on  1  Aug.  and  in- 
cluded  by  Symeon  Metaphrastes,  taking  4  Mac- 
cabees  as  a  text.  The  feast  was  illustrated  both  in 
calendar-based  icons  and  MSS.  An  illustrative  cy- 


cle  is  found  in  many  MSS  of  Gregory’s  homilies, 
but  follows  the  biblical  account  (in  4  Macc),  not 
the  homily  text.  In  the  Bible  of  Leo  Sarellarios 
the  frontispiece  to  Maccabees  was  placed  not  at 
the  start  of  the  book,  but  facing  4  Maccabees.  In 
the  4th  C.  a  martyrion  of  the  Maccabees  was  built 
in  Constantinople,  just  outside  Galata. 

lit.  Calavaris,  Liturgical  Homilies  109-17.  J.  Paul,  W. 
Busch,  LCI  3:1446  8:3436  -J.H.L.,  C.B.T. 

MACEDONIA  (Maiceôopta),  in  antiquity  a  region 
between  Thrace  and  Epiros  comprising  the  wa- 
tersheds  of  the  Haliakmon  and  Vardar  rivers. 
Central  Macedonia  is  a  large  plain  dominated  by 
the  city  of  Thessalonire,  with  Serres  and  Phi- 
lippi  in  the  east  and  Rastoria,  Berroia,  Ohrid, 
and  Prespa  in  the  west.  In  the  4th  C.  Macedonia 
was  a  province  in  the  diocese  of  Moesia;  by  the 
time  of  the  Notitia  Dignitatum  it  was  divided  into 
Macedonia  Salutaris  and  Macedonia  II.  This  ad- 
ministrative  structure  was  retained  in  the  6th  C: 
Hierorles  calls  Thessalonike  the  capital  of  Mace- 
donia  I  and  Stobi  that  of  Macedonia  II.  Constan- 
tine  VII  Porphyrogennetos  anachronistically  de- 
scribed  Macedonia  I  as  an  eparchìa  (under  a 
consularis )  containing  32  cities  and  Macedonia  II 
(under  a  hegemon)  as  having  eight  cities. 

In  the  late  6th— 7th  C.  much  of  Macedonia  was 
occupied  by  Slavs,  resulting  in  cultural  bifurca- 
tion:  Slavs  controlled  the  countryside  and  upland 
regions  while  Byz.  retained  possession  of  most  of 
the  towns.  Byz.  reconsolidation  began  in  the  8th 
C.  A  new  administrative  unit,  the  theme  of  Mace- 
donia,  was  created  in  797—801,  according  to  P. 
Koledarov  (IzvInstBúlgIst  21  [1970]  219-43). 

Theophanes  (Theoph.  475.22)  mentions  a  mono - 
slrategos  in  Thrace  and  Macedonia  active  in  801/ 
2.  At  the  same  time,  a  9th-C.  seal  of  Leo,  spatharios 
and  lourmarches  of  Macedonia  (Zacos,  Seals  1, 
no.2  147),  shows  that  Macedonia  was  first  a  tourma 
of  Thrace.  In  813,  however,  the  patriäios  John 
Aplakes  served  as  strategos  of  Macedonia.  Several 
seals  of  various  strategoi  of  Macedonia  belong  to 
the  9th  C.  The  office  of  the  strategos  of  Macedonia 
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is  mentioned  in  the  earlier  taktika  but  not  in  the 
Taktikon  of  the  Escurial  of  971—75  (Oikonomides, 
Listes  355);  the  theme  of  Macedonia  was  probabiy 
replaced  by  that  of  Larissa — at  any  rate,  a  strategos 
of  “Larisa  and  Makaidonia”  in  1006/7  founded  a 
church  in  Tao  (K.  Juzba5jan  in  Ellinisticeskij  Bliinij 
Vostok,  Vizantija  i  Iran  [Moscow  1967]  1 15). 

In  Byz.  terminology  of  the  ioth-i2th  C.  the 
name  Macedonia  was  applied  to  Thrace:  thus,  Ni- 
ketas  Choniates  (Nik.Chon.  6.22-24)  ca^s  Adri- 
anople  one  of  the  richest  and  strongest  poleis  of 
Macedonia,  and  Basil  I,  born  in  Thrace,  was  foun- 
der  of  the  “Macedonian”  dynasty.  A  i3th-C.  his- 
torian  (Akrop.  23.3-16)  lists  Philippopolis, 
Herarleia,  Rhaidestos,  and  many  other  Thra- 
cian  poleis  as  located  in  Macedonia.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  i4th-C.  historian  (Greg.  1:524.18,  3:99.15, 
100.7)  distinguishes  Thrace  from  Macedonia,  and 
Kantakouzenos  (Kantak.  3:104.20)  sees  Mace- 
donia  as  a  region  that  included  Thessalonike  (N.P. 
Andriotes,  BalkSt  1  [1960]  147). 

After  1204  all  of  Macedonia  fell  under  the 
control  of  Boniface  of  Montferrat,  king  of 
Thessalonike.  The  area  was  invaded  by  Kalojan 
and  conquered  by  Theodore  Komnenos  Doukas 
of  Epiros  in  1222,  then  by  John  III  Vatatzes 
ca.  1242.  The  Chalkidike  became  a  base  for  the 
Catalan  Grand  Company  in  1307—08  and  much 
of  Macedonia  fell  to  Stefan  UroS  IV  DuSan 
ca.1345.  The  Ottomans  conquered  Macedonia  in 
the  Iate  i4th  C.,  although  some  cities  held  out 
into  the  early  i5th  C.  The  metropolitans  of  Mace- 
donia  were  the  bishops  of  Thessalonike  and  Phi- 
lippi;  they  were  under  the  authority  of  the  papacy 
until  732/3,  afterward  under  that  of  Constanti- 
nople. 

Culturally,  Macedonia  formed  a  single  unit,  al- 
though  the  settlement  of  Slavs  created  sorne  di- 
vision,  and  the  successive  Bulgarian  and  Serbian 
states  contested  political  control  with  Byz.  Thes- 
salonike  dominated  the  south  and  Ohrid,  from 
the  gth  C.,  the  north.  Macedonia  was  the  center 
from  which  Byz.  culture  reached  the  Slavs  of  the 
Balkans.  Both  Thessalonike  and  Ohrid  developed 
cultural  forms  of  their  own,  and  one  may  speak 
of  distinctly  Macedonian  styles  of  architecture  and 
painting,  although  these  were  always  strongly  in- 
fluenced  by  Constantinople  and  individual  styles 
developed  in  many  rural  parts  of  Macedonia. 

lit.  G.  Theocharides,  Historia  les  Makedonias  kata  lous 
mesous  chronous  2 85-1354  (Thessalonike  1980).  J.  Lefort, 


Paysages  de  Macédoìne  (Paris  1986).  Aik.  Christophilopou- 
Iou,  “Byzantine  Makedonia,”  Byianúna  12  (1983)  9-63.  ty 
Konstantakopoulou,  Historike  geographia  les  Makedonias 
(loannina  1984).  S.  Antaljak,  B.  Panov,  Sredno-jekovna  Make- 
doniha ,  3  vols.  (Skopje  1985).  -T.E.G. 


MACEDONIAN  DYNASTY  (867-1056),  Byz. 
dynasty  founded  by  Basil  I,  who  came  from  an 
Armenian  family  that  settled  in  Thrace  or  Mace- 
donia.  According  to  a  legend,  originated  probably 
by  Photios,  the  family  was  descended  from  the 
Arsacids,  but  in  fact  Basil’s  parents  were  simple 
peasants.  He  advanced  rapidly  thanks  to  his  ex- 
traordinary  physical  strength  and  boldness,  mur- 
dering  his  rival,  Caesar  Bardas,  and  then  his 
protector  Michael  III,  whose  former  mistress 
Eudokia  Ingerina  was  Basil’s  wife. 

The  Macedonian  dynasty  included  direct  male 
descendants  of  Basil  I:  his  sons  Leo  VI  and  Alex- 
ander,  a  grandson  Constantine  VII,  a  great- 
grandson  Romanos  II,  and  Romanos’s  sons  Basil 
II  and  Constantine  VIII.  During  the  minority 
of  Constantine  VII  the  imperial  functions  and  the 
emperor’s  title  were  assumed  by  Romanos  I,  who 
tried  to  establish  his  own  dynasty,  that  of  the 
Lerapenoi;  his  attempt  failed.  During  the  minor- 
ity  of  Basil  II  and  Constantine  VIII  imperial  power 
and  the  emperor’s  title  were  bestowed  upon  Ni- 
kephoros  II  Phokas  and  John  I  Tzimiskes.  Al- 
though  Constantine  VIII  died  in  1028  without  a 
male  heir,  the  dynasty  was  continued  by  a  series 
of  emperors,  Romanos  III  Argyros,  Michael 
IV,  Michael  V,  and  Constantine  IX,  all  of  whom 
were  related  to  the  Macedonian  dynasty  through 
ties  of  marriage  to  or  adoption  by  Constantine 
VIII’s  daughter,  Zoe.  This  emphasis  on  contin- 
uation  of  the  dynasty  demonstrates  the  strength 
of  the  ruling  family  in  the  ìoth  and  nth  C. 
Michael  V’s  attempt  to  depose  Zoe  led  to  his 
overthrow;  the  dynasty  became  extinci  only  after 
its  last  member,  Theodora,  died  childless.  (See 
genealogical  table;  on  the  achievements  and  pol- 
icies  of  the  Macedonian  emperors,  see  “Age  of 
Recovery  and  Consolidation”  under  Byzantium, 
History  of.) 

lit.  Adontz,  Eludes  47-109.  E.  Rislinger,  “Eudokia  In- 
gerina,  Basileios  I.  und  Michael  III.,"  JÖB  33  (1983) 

1  19-36.  G.  Ostrogorsky,  “Brat ’ja  Vasilija  I,”  Sbornik  ypamet 
na  Petr  Nikov  (Sofia  1940)  342-50.  W.  Ohnsorge,  “Zur 
Frage  der  Töchter  Raiser  Leons  VI.,”  BZ  51  (1958)  78- 
81.  Angelide,  Bios  tou  Basileiou  1 12—22.  -A.K. 
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SELECTED  GENEALOGY  OF  THE  MACEDONIAN  DYNASTY  (867-1156) 


Basil  I 

-m.  (1)  Maria 
m.  (2)  EUDORIA  iNGERINA 


Marianos  Symbatios 


i  I  l 

Anastasia  Constantine  Anna  Helena  Maria 

m.  Christopher 


I 

Leo  VI 

m.  (I)Theophano 
m.  (2)  Zoe,  daughter  of 

Stylianos  ZAOUTZES 

rm.  (3)  Eudokia  Baiane 

m.  (4)  ZOE  Karbonopsina 


r 


Stephen, 
patriarch  of 
Constantinople 


Anna  Basil 

m.  Louis  III  (d.  in  infancy) 

(Louis  the  Blind) 


CONSTANTINE  VII  m.  Helena,  daughter  of 


PORPHYROGENNETOS 


ROMANOS  I  Lerapenos 


ROMANOS  II  m.  Theophano,  who  m.  (2) 

(  NlREPHOROS  II  PHORAS 


Theodora 

m.  John  I  Tzimiskes 


Basil  II 


CONSTANTINE  VIII 


Anna  m.  VLADIMIR  I  OF  KlEV 


Eudokia  ZOE 

m.  (I)  ROMANOS  III  ARGYROS 
m.  (2)  MichaelIV  Paphlacon 
m.  (3)  CONSTANTINE  IX  MONOMACHOS 


Theodora 


Based  on  Grumel,  Chronologie  363. 


Asylaion 


Alexander 


Anna 


MACEDONIAN  RENAISSANCE.  See  Ency- 
clopedism;  Renaissance. 

MACHAIRAS,  LEONTIOS,  Cypriot  chronicler 
attached  to  the  court  of  the  Lusignans;  born 
Cyprus  ca.1380,  died  after  1432.  In  1401  Ma- 
chairas  (Ma^atpâç)  was  secretary  to  Jean  de  No- 
res  (PLP,  no. 20722),  in  1426  he  was  responsible 
for  wine  distribution  in  Cherokida  (in  southern 
Cyprus),  and  in  1432  he  went  on  an  embassy  to 
the  Turkish  ruler  in  Laranda  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  prose  chronicle  that  Machairas  composed 
on  the  history  of  Cyprus  begins  with  a  summary 
of  ecclesiastical  history  from  Constantine  I  on- 
ward.  His  account  becomes  much  more  detailed 
with  the  reign  of  Peter  I  Lusignan  of  Cyprus 
('359—69)  and  continues  to  1432.  The  chronicle 
of  Machairas  was  derived  from  a  combination  of 
Western  and  Greek  written  sources,  oral  tradition, 
and  personal  reminiscences.  It  reflects  the  view- 
point  of  a  patriotic  and  Orthodox  Cypriot,  who 
was  at  the  same  time  a  great  admirer  of  the 


Lusignans,  while  despising  the  Genoese.  Ma- 
chairas  was  bilingual  and  wrote  in  a  i5th-C.  Cyp- 
riot  dialect  with  numerous  loanwords,  esp.  from 
French.  His  work  bears  few  traces  of  the  learned 
Byz.  language  or  literary  tradition,  but  contains 
elements  of  folklore  and  popular  storytelling. 

ED.  Leonlios  Makhairas.  Recital  Concerning  the  Sweet  Land 
of  Cyprus  entüled  ‘Chronicle,’  ed.  R.M.  Dawkins,  2  vols.  (Ox- 
ford  1932),  with  Eng.  tr.;  corr.  by  K.  Chatzepsaltes,  Byrnn- 
tion  31  (1961)  209-14. 

lit.  R.M.  Dawkins,  The  Nature  of  the  Cypriot  Chronicle  of 
Leontios  Makhairas  (Oxford  1945).  P.  Tivèev,  “Tendances 
patriotiques  dans  la  ‘Chronique  rhypriAte’  de  I  éontios  Ma- 
chaeras,”  BBulg  5  (1978)  147-74.  PLP,  no.17517. 

-A.M.T. 

MACHAIRAS  MONASTERY,  founded  in  the 
mid-i2th  C.  on  a  mountain  near  Tamasos  (or 
Tamasia)  in  central  Cyprus;  it  continues  to  func- 
tion  at  the  present.  The  early  history  of  the  mon- 
astery  of  Machairas  (Ma^atpâç,  “swordmaker”), 
which  was  dedicated  to  the  Theotokos  tou  Ma- 
chaira,  is  known  only  from  the  lypikon  ( typike  dia- 
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taxis)  composed  in  1210  by  Neilos,  bishop  of  Ta- 
masia.  It  began  as  a  hermitage  established  by  two 
Palestinian  monks,  Neophytos  and  Ignatios.  After 
the  death  of  Neophytos,  Emp.  Manuel  I  granted 
Ignatios  the  mountain  and  an  annual  income  of 
50  nomismata  to  build  a  small  monastery  and 
chapel;  the  independence  of  Machairas  was  guar- 
anteed  (Tsiknopoullos,  infra  1  tf).  After  1 172  the 
complex  was  greatly  enlarged  under  the  leader- 
ship  of  Ignatios’s  disciple  Neilos,  who  accumu- 
lated  considerable  property  and  received  a  tax 
exemption  and  24  paroikoi  from  Emp.  Alexios  III 
Angelos  (Tsiknopoullos,  infra  17.1-4).  Neilos  also 
founded  a  nunnery  in  Tamasia  and  provided  it 
with  a  rule  that  has  not  survived. 

The  typikon,  modeled  on  that  of  the  Euergetis 
monastery  in  Constantinople,  begins  with  in- 
structions  for  the  celebration  of  services;  it  then 
provides  a  detailed  description  of  the  administra- 
tive  structure  of  Machairas.  An  unusual  feature 
was  the  appointment  of  two  oironomoi,  one  to 
supervise  internal  affairs  and  the  other  to  super- 
vise  agricultural  acdvity  on  its  estates.  Other 
monastic  officials  included  two  docheiarioi,  an  ek- 
klesiarches,  a  cellarer,  and  a  disciplinary  officer 
(i epistemonarches ).  Neilos  devoted  particular  atten- 
tion  to  record  keeping  and  other  provisions  to 
guard  against  fraud.  He  specifically  forbade  the 
entrance  of  women  and  the  education  of  lay  chil- 
dren  at  the  monastery. 

source.  Kypnaka  Typika,  ed.  J.  Tsiknopoullos  (Nikosia 
1969)  1-68,  corr.  K.  Manaphes,  EEPhSPA  20  (1969)  155— 
68. 

lit.  S.  Menardos,  He  en  Kypro  hiera  mone  tes  Panagias  tou 
Machaira  (Piraeus  1929).  Galatariotou,  “Typika”  130^. 

-a.m.t. 

MACROBIUS,  more  fully  Ambrosius  Theodosius 
Macrobius,  Latin  writer  of  4th/5th  C.,  perhaps  the 
Theodosius  who  was  praetorian  prefect  of  Italy 
in  430  (Al.  Cameron,y/íS  56  [1966]  25-38).  His 
Commentary  on  the  Dream  of  Scipio,  a  Neoplatonist 
exposition  of  Scipio  Africanus’s  epiphany  in  Ci- 
cero’s  De  re  publica,  was  very  influential  in  medi- 
eval  times.  The  Saturnalia,  whose  dramatic  date  is 
17-19  Dec.  384,  although  itself  perhaps  not  pub- 
lished  until  after  410,  comprises  seven  books  (with 
lacunae  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  some)  of 
antiquarian  polymathy,  couched  in  the  traditional 
form  of  a  symposium.  Hosts  and  participants  in- 
clude  prominent  pagans  (e.g.,  Symmachus)  and 


the  Vergilian  coinmentator  Servius.  Vergil  him- 
self  is  the  central  topic,  cast  in  the  superhuman 
form  that  anticípates  his  role  in  Dante.  The  Sat- 
urnalia  is  a  piece  of  classical  and  pagan  nostalgia, 
studiously  ignoring  Christianity  and  contempo- 
rary  troubles.  A  third  work,  On  Dissimilarities  and 
Similarities  belween  Greek  and  Latin  Words,  survives 
only  in  medieval  excerpts. 

ed.  Saturnalia  and  Commentarii  in  somnium  Scipionu,  ed. 
J.  Willis,  2  vols.  (Leipzig  1970).  Commentary  on  the  Dream  of 
Scipio,  tr.  W.H.  Stahl  (New  York  1952;  rp.  1966).  Satum - 
alia — Eng.  tr.  P.V.  Davies  (New  York  1969).  Òn  Dissimilar- 
ities,  frags. — Grammalici  Latini,  ed.  H.  Keil,  vol.  5  (Leipzig 
1868;  rp.  Hildesheim  1881)  599-655. 

lit.  J.  Flamant,  Macrobe  el  le  néo-platonisme  lalin  à  la  fin 
du  IV e  siècle  (Leiden  1977).  M.A.  Elferink,  La  descente  de 
l'ârne  d’après  Macrobe  (Leiden  1968).  -B.B. 

MADABA  (Mt) ôa/3a,  Ar.  Mâdabâ  in  modern  Jor- 
dan),  city  and  bishopric  in  the  province  of  Arabia, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Bostra;  it  flourished  in 
the  6th— 7th  C.  Lying  to  the  east  of  the  pilgrimage 
site  of  Mt.  Nebo,  Madaba  itself  had  at  least  12 
churches.  Subjects  of  the  numerous  floor  mosaics 
uncovered  in  Madaba  include  a  map  of  the  Holy 
Land  (Madaba  mosaic  map),  Hippolytos  and 
Phaedra,  Achilles  and  Patroklos,  Herakles,  a 
Dionysiac  procession,  hunting  scenes,  city  Tyches, 
and  a  personification  of  Thalassa  (the  last  in  a 
Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  of  578).  An  inscrip- 
tion  records  the  restoration  of  a  cistern  by  Justi- 
nian  I.  Other  dated  inscriptions  of  building  and 
paving  are  of  562  and  603/4  (the  cathedral), 
595/6-607/8,  and  663  (the  Church  of  the  Virgin, 
by  the  “people  of  this  polis  of  Madaba”). 

lit.  IGLSyr  21.2  (1986)  nos.  125-52.  M.  Piccirillo,  Mada- 
ba:  Le  chiese  e  i  mosaicì  (Milan  1989).  -M.M.M. 

MADABA  MOSAIC  MAP,  a  late  6th-C.  topo- 
graphical  pavement  depicting  the  Holy  Land,  set 
into  the  transept  of  a  church  at  Madaba  in  Jor- 
dan.  The  major  surviving  fragment  (10.5  x  5  m) 
shows  the  area  from  the  Jordan  Valley  to  the 
Nile;  dominating  its  center  is  Jerusalem,  directly 
in  front  of  the  apse.  Based  on  a  Roman  road  map 
and  the  Onomaslikon  of  Eusebios  OF  Caesarea, 
supplemented  by  a  few  Jewish  and  later  Christian 
sources,  the  mosaic  provides  a  graphic  guide  to 
Old  and  New  Testament  sites.  Although  small 
towns  are  represented  only  by  conventional  struc- 
tures,  larger  cities  are  laid  out  with  surprising 
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detail  in  bird’s-eye  view;  in  Jerusalem  five  of  the 
ten  churches  shown  can  be  identified.  There  are 
indications  of  vegetation  as  well,  and,  in  many 
cases,  enough  information  to  judge  the  relative 
importance  of  the  various  loca  sancta  in  the  6th 
C. 

lit.  H.  Donner,  H.  Cüppers,  Die  Mosaikkarle  von  Madeba 
(Wiesbaden  1977).  M.  Avi-Yonah,  The  Madaba  Mosaic  Map 
(Jerusalem  1954).  H.G.  Thümmel,  “Zur  Deutung  der  Mo- 
saikkarte  von  Madeba,”  ZDPV  89  (1973)  66-79.  -G  V. 

MAENADS,  ecstatic  and  frenzied  women  in 
Dionysos’s  retinue,  who  in  their  madness  dance 
and  devour  raw  flesh.  Allusions  to  maenads  are 
found  in  late  Roman  literature  both  pagan  and 
patristic:  thus,  Basil  the  Great  (PG  3i:i8gBC)  in 
his  list  of  women’s  vices  speaks  of  maenadic  mis- 
behavior — drunkenness,  fornication,  insolence,  etc., 
while  the  vita  of  John  Klimax  (PG  88:6ooB)  de- 
scribes  the  sword  of  obedience  as  extinguishing 
maenadic  tyranny.  Nonnos  of  Panopolis,  in  the 
Dionysiaka ,  presents  maenads  as  zealous  warriors 
in  the  great  Indian  war  launched  by  Dionysos, 
but  he  also  describes  them  (34:352—56)  as  dis- 
carding  their  manly  character  and  once  more 
becoming  women  who  refuse  to  do  battle  and 
return  to  the  distaff  and  spindle.  Christian  au- 
thors  explained  their  omophagia  (devouring  raw 
flesh)  as  merely  a  commemorative  rite,  in  com- 
memoration  of  the  day  when,  according  to  the 
legend,  Dionysos  was  torn  to  pieces  (E.R.  Dodds, 
HThR  33  [1940]  165).  Niketas  Choniates 

(Nik.Chon.  321.20—26)  compares  Andronikos  I 
Romnenos  and  his  courtesans  to  Dionysos  and 
the  maenads. 

By  the  ìoth— ìith  C.  the  maenad  had  become 
a  generic  figure  in  art,  adapted  to  a  specific  situ- 
ation  by  the  attributes  that  she  holds  (Weitzmann, 
infra,  figs.  114,  157).  Thus  divorced  from  their 
original  context,  they  lent  their  form  to  the  dancers 
on  the  crown  of  Constantine  IX  (Rice,  Art  of  Byz., 

fig-^34)- 

lit.  Weitzmann,  Gr.  Myth.  i2gf,  1796  -A.K.,  A.C. 

MAGI.  See  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 

MAGIC  ( fiayeía ).  In  Byz.  usage  synonymous  with 
sorcery  ( goeteia ),  magic  was  a  normal  phenomenon 
in  the  life  of  late  Roman  society.  It  served  two 
major  goals:  to  explain  “supernatural”  forces 


(dreams,  visions,  extraordinary  natural  phenom- 
ena,  constellations  of  celestial  bodies)  and  to  influ- 
ence  them  (or  prevent  their  effect)  through  spe- 
cial  prayers,  amulets,  and  the  assistance  of  demons. 
The  position  of  Christianity  toward  magic  and 
divination  was  ambivalent:  on  the  one  hand,  holy 
objects  (relics,  icons,  liturgical  objects)  and  holy 
persons  (both  living  and  dead)  were  granted  the 
ability  both  to  explain  and  to  control  the  activity 
of  supernatural  powers.  On  the  other  hand,  tra- 
ditional  magic  was  condemned  and  perpetrators 
of  magic  could  be  burned  alive  (e.g.,  A.  Leroy- 
Molinghen  in  Rayonnement  grec  286f). 

The  church  distinguished  between  the  holy  man 
or  woman  who  relied  upon  divine  aid,  and  the 
magician  who,  however  powerful,  acted  with  de- 
monic  assistance.  Magic  was  to  prove  inferior  in 
any  confrontation  with  genuine  divine  power: 
magical  creatures  dissolved  before  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  the  books  of  the  Holy  Writ,  or  a  sincere 
prayer,  and  sorcerers  (like  medical  doctors)  had 
to  yield  to  the  greater  power  of  a  saint.  Another 
distinction,  an  internal  one,  lay  in  the  nature  of 
the  act  performed:  the  sorcerer  concentrated  on 
fulfiliing  sexual  desires,  producing  ludicrous  sit- 
uations  or  objects,  creating  fake  riches  or  secular 
knowledge,  and  inflicting  harm,  whereas  the  saint 
acted  as  healer  and  protector  of  men  and  animals, 
and  countered  the  eruption  of  the  evil  forces  of 
the  cosmos  (earthquakes,  flood,  locusts,  etc.).  The 
struggle  against  magic  is  one  of  the  main  topics 
of  hagiography  (H.J.  Magoulias,  Byzantion  37 
[1967—68]  228—69). 

The  ambivalent  attitude  toward  magic  was  typ- 
ical  even  of  intellectuals:  Niketas  Choniates  re- 
cords  numerous  cases  of  the  efficient  exercise  of 
sorcery  (the  magic  power  of  letters  and  words, 
hypnotic  effects,  knowledge  of  the  future)  but 
condemns  them  as  futile,  unchristian  activities. 
The  church  fought  against  sorcery  until  the  very 
end  of  the  empire  (e.g.,  C.  Cupane.yú/D  29  [1980] 
237—62),  but  various  forms  of  magic  were  none- 
theless  accepted  in  Byz.  daily  life  (the  idea  of 
beneficial  and  harmful  days,  dream  interpreta- 
tion,  fortune-telling)  and  even  in  criminal  proce- 
dure  (ordeal  by  hot  iron,  the  examination  of  an 
alleged  thief  by  a  “magic  eye”). 

source.  Papyri  graecae  magicae *,  ed.  K.  Preisendanz,  2 
vols.  (Stuttgart  1973—74). 

lit.  P.  Brown,  Religion  and  Sociely  in  the  Age  of  St.  Au- 
gustine  (New  York  1972)  1 19—46,  and  criticism,  J.Ö.  Ward, 
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PrudentM  13  [1981]  93-108.  M.  Smith,  “How  Magic  was 
Changed  by  the  Triumph  of  Christianity,”  Graeco-arabica  2 
(1983)  51-58.  Trombley,  “Paganism”  341  f,  344.  Troianos, 
“Mageia  kai  diltaio  sto  Byzantio,”  Archaiologia  20  (1986) 
41-44.  A.A.  Barb,  “The  Survival  of  Magìc  Arts,”  in  The 
Conflict  Between  Paganism  and  Christiamty  in  the  Fourlh  Cen- 
tury,  ed.  A.  Momigliano  (Oxford  1964)  100-25.  D-  Abra- 
hamse,  “Magic  and  Sorcery  in  Hagiography  of  the  Middle 
Byzantine  Period,”  ByzF  8  (1982)  3-17.  -A.K.,  F.R.T. 

MAGICIANS  (jjtáyuL),  sorcerers  (goetai ),  and 
witches  existed  in  both  urban  and  rural  society 
and  in  all  social  and  economic  classes  of  the  late 
Roman  Empire;  pagans  and  Chrisdans  alike  ap- 
pealed  to  them  for  help:  the  vita  of  George  of 
Choziba  (7th  C.)  mentions  a  wrestler  who  resorted 
to  a  magician  to  alleviate  the  effects  of  poison, 
and  the  sorcerer  Albicerius  helped  the  young  St. 
Augustine  find  a  silver  spoon.  Political  trials,  esp. 
numerous  in  the  4th  C.,  were  often  interwoven 
with  accusadons  of  sorcery,  and  political  biogra- 
phies  of  this  period  frequently  include  a  magi- 
cian’s  attack. 

In  the  Hippodrome  of  Constantinople  (5th- 
gth  C.),  members  of  the  facdons  paid  magicians 
to  destroy  the  charioteers  of  their  enemies.  High 
officials  suffering  from  maladies  attributed  them 
to  the  sorcery  of  magicians  hired  by  their  com- 
petitors  for  rank  and  promotion  in  the  imperial 
administradon;  these  officials  recuperated  at 
monasteries  like  that  of  St.  Hypatios  at  Rouphi- 
nianai  in  Bithynia,  where  the  saint’s  blessings  and 
eulogiai  were  thought  to  counteract  sorcerers. 

The  nature  of  incantations  (preserved  in 
Egypdan  papyri),  inscribed  amulets,  and  magic 
books  all  presuppose  literacy  among  sorcerers. 
Their  ability  to  procure  papyrus  and  metal  for 
amulets  suggests  the  financial  viability  of  their 
profession.  In  popular  belief,  magicians  were  usu- 
ally,  but  not  always,  connected  with  Egypt. 

Christianity  viewed  the  magician  as  a  rival  of 
the  holy  man,  and  hagiography  encouraged  the 
negative  image  of  the  sorcerer,  usually  described 
as  a  Jew,  heretic,  or  heathen,  who  might  direct 
hordes  of  locusts  against  tilled  fields,  practice  poi- 
soning,  make  love  potions,  and  own  magic  books 
full  of  spells  against  men,  animals,  and  houses. 
Nevertheless,  practitioners  of  sorcery  were  acdve 
until  the  end  of  the  empire.  Tradition  endowed 
even  some  biblical  personages  (Solomon)  with 
witchcraft  and  power  over  demons.  The  Icono- 
clast  John  (VII)  Grammatikos  was  proclaimed 


magician  par  excellence,  and  in  the  Khludov  mar- 
ginal  Psalter  he  is  shown  being  trampled  by  Patr. 
Nikephoros  I,  just  as  the  nearby  figure  of  the 
sorcerer  Simon  Magus  is  trampled  by  St.  Peter 
(fol.5iv).  -  F.R.T.,  A.c. 

MAGISTER  EQUITUM.  See  Magister  Mili- 

TUM. 

MAGISTER  MILITUM  (crTpexTTjkárry;) ,  com- 
mander  in  chief  of  the  armies  in  the  late  Roman 
Empire.  According  to  a  historian  of  the  5th-6th 
C.  (Zosim.  bk.2.33-3),  Constandne  I  removed  the 
praetori an  preeect  from  military  command,  en- 
trusting  the  scholae  palatinae  to  the  magister 
oeficiorum  and  the  regular  army  to  the  strate- 
latai  of  the  cavalry  and  of  the  infantry;  the  Latin 
terms,  magister  equitum  and  magister  peditum,  are 
known  only  from  the  period  after  Constantine. 
The  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  troops, 
mounted  and  foot,  was  more  theoredcal  than  real. 
Constantius  II  created  three  posts  of  local  magistri 
militum  for  both  troops:  for  Oriens  (350/1),  Gallia 
(355)>  and  Illyricum  (ca.359).  The  next  step  in 
the  division  of  military  power  occurred  in  364, 
when  the  empire  and  the  army  were  split  between 
Valentinian  I  and  Valens. 

Thereafter  several  magistn  militum  existed  in 
both  the  West  and  East,  some  at  court  ( magistri 
praesentales )  and  some  in  the  provinces  (A. 
Hoepffner,  Bymnlion  11  [1936]  483—98).  Theo- 
dosios  I  tried  to  reduce  the  number  of  magistri 
militum,  and  Arkadios  attempted  to  abolish  them 
altogether,  placing  military  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  eunuch  Eutropios,  but  the  post  was  soon 
reestablished.  The  disdnction  between  cavalry  and 
infantry  disappeared  by  370,  when  the  title  of 
magister  utrius  militiae  was  introduced,  although 
the  former  designadons  continued  to  exist;  in  the 
West  the  magisler  peditum  seems  to  have  domi- 
nated. 

The  magistri  militum  were  recruited  mainly  from 
Germanic  peoples,  in  the  4th  C.  often  from  the 
lower  strata,  in  the  5th  primarily  from  princely 
families.  Besides  direct  military  functions  and  the 
right  of  conscríption,  magistri  militum  possessed 
judicial  authority  over  their  officers.  Western  ma- 
gistri  militum  (like  Stilicho)  held  supreme  power; 
in  the  5th  C.  they  either  appointed  emperors  or 
gained  the  throne  themselves.  In  the  East  the 
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omnipotence  of  magistri  militum  was  crushed,  some 
of  the;r  functions  being  assigned  to  the  quaestor 
and  the  magister  officiorum.  In  the  6th-7th  C.  the 
title  stratelates  was  depreciated  and  later  lost  its 
technical  significance  (J.  Durliat,  BZ  72  [1979] 
306—20). 

The  service  costume  of  magistri  militum  in  the 
5th  C.  consisted  of  a  sword,  lance,  chlamys  (a  richly 
embroidered  tunic),  and,  at  least  on  the  diptych 
of  Stilicho,  a  shield  decorated  with  the  emperors’ 
busts. 

ut.  A.  Demandt,  RE  supp.  12  (1970)  556-790.  D.  Hoff- 
mann,  “Der  Oberbefehl  des  spätrömischen  Heeres  im  4. 
Jahrhundert  n.  Chr.,”  Actes  du  ÿe  Congrès  interrmtional 
d’études  sur  les  frontières  romaines  (Bucharesl-Cologne  1974) 
381-97.  A.E.R.  Boak,  “The  Roman  Magistn  in  the  Civil 
and  Military  Service  of  the  Empire,”  HStClPhil  26  (1915) 
117—64.  -A.K.,  A.C. 

MAGISTER  OFFICIORUM  (p.ó'ytcrrpoç  rẃr  ò<b- 
<btKÍa>v),  master  of  the  offices,  the  head  of  the 
central  civil  administration  in  the  late  Roman  Em- 
pire.  The  office  (first  mentioned  in  320)  was  cre- 
ated  by  Constantine  I  with  the  aim  of  restricting 
the  praetorian  prefect.  Originally,  the  magister 
officiorum  had  under  his  control  three  chief  scrinia 
(bureaus),  the  agentes  in  rebus,  and  the  scholae 
palatinae,  although  he  never  exercised  military 
functions.  The  increasing  role  of  the  agentes  and 
the  imperial  bodyguards  enabled  the  magister  of- 
ficiorum  to  become  the  central  figure  at  court,  a 
member  of  the  consistorium  with  control  over 
the  cursus  publicus,  the  state  police,  diplomatic 
negotiations,  and  armament  factories. 

The  master  of  offices  had  judicial  powers  and 
some  authority  over  everyday  affairs  in  the  palace, 
tending  the  lamps  and  introducing  people  to  the 
consistorium.  To  some  extent  he  collaborated  with 
the  quaestor  but  had  no  influence  over  fiscal 
services.  The  attempt  to  assign  military  functions 
to  the  magister  officiorum  failed  in  thc  West,  but  in 
the  East  he  acquired  control  over  the  limitanei 
and  the  border  strongholds.  Under  Justinian  I 
the  struggle  between  the  praetorian  prefect  (John 
of  Cappadocia)  and  magister  officiorum  (Tribon- 
ian  to  535)  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  latter 
official.  In  the  7th  C.  the  magisler  officiorum  was 
shorn  of  most  functions  (Bury,  Adm.  System  29); 
the  domest  1  kos  ton  scholon  assumed  command 
over  the  bodyguard,  and  the  office  of  magister 
officiorum  eventually  involved  only  the  conduct  of 


imperial  ceremony.  Although  in  the  late  gth  C. 
Stylianos  Zaoutzes  was  occasionally  called  magis- 
tros  ton  ophphikion,  from  the  9th  C.  the  office  of 
magister  officìorum  in  reality  ceased  to  exist  and 
magistros  became  merely  a  title. 

lit.  M.  Clauss,  Der  magister  officiorum  in  der  Spätantike 
(Munich  1980).  Boak-Dunlap,  Two  Studies  1-160.  G.  Pur- 
pura,  “II  ‘magister  officiorum’  e  la  ‘schola  agentium  in 
rebus,’  ”  Labeo  25  (1979)  202-08.  -A.K. 

MAGISTER  PEDITUM.  See  Magister  Mili 

TUM. 

MAGISTROS  (fiáyitTTpoç),  a  high-ranking  dig- 
nity.  The  word  is  etymologically  connected  with 
the  Latin  magister  officiorum,  but  the  Byz.  ma- 
gistros  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  late  Ro- 
man  functionary.  The  first  certain  mention  of 
magistros  as  a  title  is  in  the  late  gth-C.  Kletorologion 
of  Philotheos,  who  places  magistros  above  the 
anthypatos.  Bury  (Adm.  System  30)  notes  the 
omission  of  magistros  from  the  mid-gth-C.  takti- 
kon  of  Uspenskij,  but  Oikonomides  ( Listes  47) 
considers  this  a  scribal  error.  There  were  several 
magistroi,  one  of  whom  was  called  protomagistros : 
Stylianos  Zaoutzes,  among  others,  was  granted 
this  title.  The  number  of  magistroi  was  fewer  than 
12  at  the  beginning  of  the  ìoth  C.  but  reached 
24  by  the  time  of  the  embassy  of  Uiutprand  of 
Cremona.  Simultaneously,  the  title  began  to  lose 
its  significance.  It  probably  disappeared  by  the 
mid-i2th  C.;  a  I4th-C.  ceremonial  book  in  verse 
(in  pseudo-Kod.  338.124)  mentions  it  among  ob- 
solete  dignities.  One  of  the  last  magistroi  bore  the 
name  of  Rousopoulos,  indicating  his  ethnic  origin 
(Seibt,  Bleisiegel,  no.124).  The  female  title  magis- 
trissa  is  also  known — a  seal  of  the  magistrissa  Maria 
Bryennissa  is  dated  by  Seibt  ( Bleisiegel ,  no.  1  19)  to 
ca.io8o.  The  term  magistros,  usually  in  the  ver- 
nacular  spelling  maistor,  was  also  used  to  desig- 
nate  a  craftsman  or  teacher. 

lit.  R.  Guilland,  “Études  sur  l’histoire  administrative 
de  l’Empire  byzantin:  L’ordre  (taxis)  des  Maîtres,”  EEBS 
39-40(1972-73)14-28.  -A.K. 

MAGNAURA  (Mayvavpa,  from  Lat.  magna  aula), 
ceremonial  hall  situated  on  the  periphery  of  the 
Great  Palace  of  Constantinople,  east  of  the  Au- 
gustaion.  It  had  the  form  of  a  basilica  with  apses 
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to  the  east  and  two  lateral  aisles  supporting  gal- 
leries.  In  the  central  apse  stood  Solomon’s  Throne 
flanked  by  lions.  The  west  façade  opened  onto  a 
courtyard  planted  with  alleys  of  trees.  The  Mag- 
naura  had,  therefore,  approximateiy  the  same 
situation  and  the  same  architectural  form  as  the 
Senate  House  rebuilt  by  Justinian  I  (Prokopios, 
tìuildings  1.10.6—9),  and  one  may  wonder  whether 
they  were  one  and  the  same,  the  more  so  as  the 
Senate  House  is  never  mentioned  after  the  reign 
of  justinian. 

The  Magnaura  was  restored  by  Herakleios  after 
628  (AnthGr  9:655).  It  was  later  used  for  recep- 
tions  of  foreign  ambassadors,  who  were  impressed 
by  the  hall’s  automata.  In  the  reign  of  Michael 
III  the  Magnaura  became  the  seat  of  a  school.  It 
was  also  the  normal  venue  on  occasions  when  the 
emperor  addressed  the  people.  These  considera- 
tions  indicate  that  the  Magnaura  was  easily  acces- 
sible  from  outside  the  palace.  Another  Magnaura 
was  located  in  the  suburb  of  Hebdomon. 

lit.  J.  Ebersolt,  Le  Grand  Palais  de  Cnnstantinople  (Paris 
1910)  68—76.  Guilland,  Topographm  1:141—50.  Mango,  Bra- 
zen  House  57 f.  -C.M. 


MAGNENTIUS  (M ayvévTLO<;),  more  fully  Flavius 
Magnus  Magnentius,  usurper  (from  18  Jan.  350) 
and  augustus  (from  1  Mar.  350);  born  Amiens 
ca.303,  died  Lyons  10/1 1  Aug.  353.  Of  Germanic 
origin,  Magnentius  rose  in  the  army  to  the  posi- 
tion  of  comes  rei  militaris  in  charge  of  the  palatine 
legions.  He  conspired  with  the  comes  rei  prẃatae 
Marcellinus  and  overthrew  and  killed  Constans  1. 
Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain  joined  him.  Taking  ad- 
vantage  of  the  absence  of  Constantius  II  on  the 
Eastern  frontier,  Magnentius  marched  toward  II- 
lyricum.  The  Roman  aristocracy  tried  to  organize 
resistance,  proclaiming  Nepotianus  as  emperor  on 
3  June  350.  In  Illyricum  the  general  Vetranio  was 
elevated  on  1  Mar.  350  as  “salvator  rei  publicae”; 
he  attempted  to  negotiate  between  Magnentius 
and  Constantius.  Magnentius  defeated  Nepoti- 
anus  and  had  him  executed.  He  enacted  some 
measures  against  the  wealthy  that  caused  senators 
to  flee  to  Constantius  and  Vetranio.  Although 
himself  a  pagan,  Magnentius  planned  an  alliance 
with  the  Orthodox  in  Egypt  against  the  Arian 
Constantius. 

In  351  Constantius  appeared  in  Illyricum,  where 
he  gained  the  support  of  Vetranio.  His  attempt 


to  enter  northern  Italy  failed  and  in  the  suramer 
of  351  Magnentius  marched  via  Siscia  to  Sirmium, 
near  which,  at  Mursa,  he  was  defeated  in  a  bloody 
battle  on  28  Sept.;  54,000  soldiers  reportedly  per- 
ished.  Magnentius  then  withdrew  to  Caul,  where 
Constantius  again  defeated  him  (end  of  summer 
353)  at  the  battle  of  Mons  Seleucus.  Magnentius 
soon  thereafter  took  his  own  life.  The  empire  was 
united  under  Constantius  II. 

lit.  Stein,  Histoire  1:158—41.  W.  Ensslin,  RE  14  (1930) 
445-52.  J.  Sasel,  “Thc  Struggle  between  Magnentius  and 
Constnntius  II  for  Italy  and  Illyricum,”  Ziva  antika  21 
(1971)  205—16.  P.  Bastien,  Le  monnayage  de  Magnence  2  (Wet- 
teren  1983).  -T.E.G. 

MAGNESIA  (Mayvr)(TÍa,  now  Manisa),  city  of 
Lydia  in  western  Asia  Minor,  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Sipylos.  Magnesia  became  important  in  the  i2th 
C.  It  developed  further  under  the  Laskarids  when 
it  was  functionally  capital  of  the  empire  of  Ni- 
caea,  whose  rulers  resided  nearby  at  Nymphaion 
and  maintained  their  treasury  and  mínt  at  Mag- 
nesia.  In  the  i3th  C.  Magnesia  was  a  market  for 
local  and  foreign  trade  and  site  of  an  imperial 
palace.  It  was  the  center  of  a  rich  agricultural 
district  that  contained  the  important  monastery 
of  Sosandra  founded  by  John  III  Vatatzes.  Theo- 
dore  II  received  the  Seljuk  sultan  at  Magnesia  in 
1257,  and  Michael  VIII  was  there  confìrmed  in 
power  in  1258.  By  the  late  1 3th  C.,  Magnesia  was 
increasingly  exposed  to  attack.  It  was  the  base  of 
Michael  IX’s  campaign  against  the  Turks  in  1302, 
during  which  it  withstood  a  long  siege.  In  1304, 
Magnesia  was  used  by  the  Catalan  Grand  Com- 
pany,  who  so  oppressed  the  citízens  that  the  gates 
were  shut  against  them;  the  city  resisted  their 
consequent  attack.  In  1313,  the  Turks  of  Saru- 
han  took  the  city.  Magnesia  was  a  suffragan  bish- 
opric  of  Ephesus,  frequently  contested  with 
Smyrna.  Remains  of  the  walls  and  citadel  appear 
to  be  the  work  of  John  III. 

lit.  Ahrweiler,  “Smyrne”  44-47.  C.  Foss,  “Late  Byz- 
antine  Eoundations  in  Lydia,”yÖB  28  (1979)  306-09. 

-C.F. 

MAINA  (Ma'ẃT)  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  Morea ,  Fr. 
le  Grande  Magne),  castle  in  the  Mani  region  in 
southern  Greece.  Although  the  castle  is  men- 
tioned  frequently  in  texts  of  the  1 3th —  1 4th  C. 
and  was  one  of  the  major  strongholds  ceded  to 
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the  Byz.  by  the  treaty  of  Constantinople  in  1262, 
its  pretise  location  is  still  disputed  (P.  Ralonaros, 
HellCont  3  [1939]  375— 80).  Some  have  identified 
it  with  Zarnata,  but  this  seems  unliltely,  while 
others  have  suggested  Tigani  on  the  west  coast 
(N.B.  Drandakes  et  al.,  PraktArchEt  [1978]  183— 
91). 

lit.  Bon,  Morée  franque  502—07.  -T.E.G. 

MAISTOR  (peatcrTwp),  one  of  several  vernacular 
forms  of  the  classical  magistros  (Lat.  magister).  While 
maistros  was  used  (by  authors  or  by  later  scribes) 
to  describe  the  magister  militum  or  magister 
officiorum,  maistor  was  understood  (e.g.,  in  the 
Souda)  to  mean  teacher.  The  word  was  extended 
to  designate  the  leader  of  an  atelier  or  team  of 
artisans:  thus  it  is  applied  to  Gerontios,  a  wood- 
worker  and  “the  best  of  his  profession,”  by  Theo- 
doret  of  Cyrrhus.  Texts  included  in  the  Patrìa  of 
Constantinople  mention  mmstores  and  their  appren- 
tices  (misthioi).  The  term  pntomaistor  designated 
the  head  of  a  guild.  It  could  also  refer  to  an 
expert  performer  and  teacher  of  sacred  chant 
(pseudo-Kod.  190.7,  359.20);  the  most  famous  of 
them,  John  Koukouzeles,  is  frequently  cited  in 
the  MSS  simply  as  “the  maistor.”  Megas  maistoras 
was  the  Greek  translation  of  the  title  of  the  head 
of  a  Western  monastic  order. 

i.it.  E.  Kriaras,  Lexiko  tes  mesaionikes  Hellcnihes  demodous 
grammalems  g  (Thessalonike  1985)  270,  285L  Oikonomides, 
Hommes  d'affaires  1 1  if.  -A.K.,  A.C.,  D.E.C. 

MAISTOR  TON  RHETORON  (p.aujTO)p  tô w 
pr)TÓpa>v),  “master  of  the  rhetoricians,”  one  of  the 
didasraloi  of  the  Patriarchal  School  in  Con- 
stantinople.  It  is  not  quite  ciear  when  the  office 
was  introduced;  the  novel  of  Alexios  I  of  1 107 
mentions  only  three  didascalic  positions  and  does 
not  inciude  tlie  maistor  of  the  rheloricians.  I11  the 
late  1  ith  C.,  however,  Theophylaktos  of  Ohrid  is 
attested  as  maistor  before  becoming  archbishop,  if 
indeed  the  lemma  to  the  vita  of  Clement  is  au- 
thentic.  The  first  maistor  mentioned  in  an  official 
list  is  Basil  in  1 166,  whereas  the  list  of  1 156  does 
not  include  this  office  (Darrouzès,  Offikia  529.13). 
Browning  (“Patriarchal  School”  39)  lists  several 
maistores  before  1 166,  some  questionable  but  two 
more  or  less  certain.  Choniates  (Nik.Chon.  2 1 1  .g2- 
93)  describes  Michael  Rhf.tor  as  “adorning  the 


rhetorical  throne.”  A  certain  “Mou/.alon”  (Brown- 
ing,  ibid.  14)  is  called  in  the  title  of  his  speech  “a 
rhetorician  under  [an  unspecified]  patriarch  Ni- 
cholas.”  In  the  second  half  of  the  i2th  C.  many 
maistores  are  named,  including  writers  such  as 
Eustathios  of  Thessalonire  and  Nikephoros 
Chrysoberges.  The  maistor  was  considered  to  be 
a  deacon  and  a  member  of  the  group  of  five 
patriarchal  teachers,  but  unlike  his  colleagues  he 
was  an  imperial  appointee.  A  Moscow  MS  (Mos- 
cow,  Hist.  Mus.  53/147)  published  by  6ièurov 
defines  the  functions  of  the  “rhetorician”  as  pro- 
ducing  encomiastic  speeches  in  honor  of  the  basi- 
leus  on  Christmas  Day  and  on  the  “bright  Sunday” 
(Easter);  the  oratorical  samples  contain  the  speeches 
of  the  maistor  primarily  at  Epiphany  (for  the  em- 
peror)  and  Lazarus  Saturday  (for  the  patriarch). 

lit.  F.  Fuths,  Die  höheren  Schulen  von  Hnnstantinopel  im 
Miitelalter  (Leipzig-Berlin  1926)  40L  I.S.  Cicurov,  “Novye 
rukopisnye  svedenija  o  vizantijskom  obrazovanii,”  VizVrem 
31(1971)238-42.  -A.K. 


MAJESTAS  DOMINI  (Lat,,  lit.  “Majesty  of  the 
Lord”),  the  conventional  name  for  a  highly  syn- 
thetic  visual  image  showing  Chríst’s  majesty  at  the 
end  of  time,  Blending  elements  from  the  various 
apocalyptic  and  prophetic  visions  (Is  6:1—4,  Ezek 
1:4-28,  Rev  4:2—9),  it  shows  Christ — youthful, 
mature,  or  as  the  Ancient  of  Days — right  hand 
raised  in  speech  and  book  in  left  hand,  enthroned 
on  a  rainbow  in  a  mandorla  from  which  project 
the  four  beasts  and  often  the  wings  studded  with 
eyes,  the  fiery  chariot,  and  angels.  It  is  first  seen 
in  the  apse  of  Hosios  David,  Thessalonike,  where 
prophets  witness  to  Christ  in  a  paradisiac  land- 
scape;  in  Bawîj  (Chapels  26,  51);  at  Saqqära; 
and  on  an  icon  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Catherine 
on  Mt.  Sinai  (Weitzmann,  Sinaì  Icons,  no.B.16). 
The  inscriptions  used  in  these  early  versions  in- 
dicatc  that  tfic  imagc  ov,'cs  its  particuìar  hlcnd  of 
elements  to  invocations  of  Christ’s  majesty  in  the 
Iiturgy.  Popular  in  the  gth-ioth  C.,  the  image 
appears  in  Cappadocian  apse  compositions  of  the 
Prophetic  Vision,  refiecting  the  Iconophile  em- 
phasis  on  visions  as  proof  of  the  visí bility  of  God. 
Komnenian  Gospel  books  use  the  image  as  a  fron- 
tispiece,  invoking  the  Gospel  prefaces  that  discuss 
“him  who  sits  upon  the  Cherubim.”  The  Majestas 
Domini  recurs  in  Palaiologan  miniature  and  icon 
painting  in  versions  showing  both  the  youthful 
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Christ  with  prophets,  as  at  Hosios  David,  and  the 
lone,  mature  Christ. 

lit.  Ihm,  Apsismalerei  42—51.  J.  Lafontaine-Dosogne, 
“Theophanies-visions  auxquelles  participent  les  prophètes 
dans  l’art  byzantin  après  la  restauration  des  images,”  in 
Synthronon  135-43.  Nelson,  Preface  &  Miniature  55—73. 

-A.W.C. 

MAJORIAN  (Matoptpoç),  more  fully  Flavius  Ju- 
lius  Valerius  Majorianus,  Western  emperor  (t  Apr. 
457-2  Aug.  461);  died  Liguria  7  Aug.  461.  Of  an 
Italian  senatorial  family,  Majorian  served  in  the 
army  under  Aetius,  but  retired  temporarily  be- 
fore45i.  10454  Valentinian  III  recalled  Majorian 
to  court.  After  the  emperor’s  murder  he  was 
considered  a  possible  successor.  He  served  as  a 
high  military  commander  under  Petronjus  Maxi- 
mus  and  Eparchius  Avitus  and  cooperated  with 
Ricimer  in  the  overthrow  of  Avitus  in  456.  In 
457  he  was  appointed  magister  militum,  probably 
by  Leo  I,  then  acclaimed  by  his  troops  as  augustus, 
and  on  28  Dec.  recognized  by  the  senate  in  Ra- 
venna.  Leo  I  accepted  him  as  emperor  by  May 
458.  Majorian  tried  to  support  the  urban  curiae, 
improve  the  system  of  taxation,  and  enhance  the 
old  Roman  virtues.  He  had  to  deal  with  a  threat 
in  Gaul,  where  he  found  strong  opposition  (B. 
Czúth,  Acta  classica  Unwersitatis  scientiarum  Debre- 
ceniensis  19  [1983]  113—22),  and  in  Africa,  which 
had  been  conquered  by  the  Vandals;  Prokopios 
preserved  a  legend  that  Majorian  visited  the  court 
of  Gaiseric  incognito  (G.  Max,  BS/EB  9  [1982] 
58—63).  Majorian  prepared  expeditions  against 
the  Vandals  in  460  and  461,  but  in  both  cases 
Gaiseric  attacked  the  Roman  ships  before  they  set 
out  and  the  attempts  failed.  In  461  Majorian  was 
deposed  and  executed  by  order  of  Ricimer. 

LiT.  Raegi,  Decline  31-35.  W.  Ensslin,  RE  14  (1930) 
584-90.  H.  Meyer,  “Der  Regierungsantritt  Raiser  Majori- 
ans,”  BZ  62  (1969)  5-12.  -T.E.G. 

MAJUSCULE.  See  Uncial. 

MARARIOS/SYMEON,  or  pseudo-Makarios,  mo- 
nastic  writer  who  probably  lived  in  Mesopotamia 
or  eastern  Anatolia  at  the  end  of  the  4th  and 
beginning  of  the  5th  C.  Makarios/Symeon  has 
become  the  conventional  name  for  this  author, 
whose  works  include  50  Spiritual  Homilìes  that 
were  attributed  to  the  4th-C.  Egyptian  monk 


Mararios  the  Great  in  some  MSS.  Certain  pieces 
by  this  author  have  also  been  assigned  in  the  MS 
tradition  to  “Symeon,”  identified  by  Dörries  ( infra ) 
with  the  Symeon  who  was  the  leader  of  the  Mes- 
salian  heresy  condemned  by  the  Councils  of  Side 
(390)  and  Ephesus  (431). 

In  addition  to  the  homilies  Makarios/Symeon 
wrote  the  Great  Letter,  erotapokriseis ,  and  collections 
of  logia.  His  works  emphasize  the  constant  spiri- 
tual  struggle  toward  perfection  and  the  supreme 
importance  of  prayer.  Messalian  clements  (others 
prefer  Gnostic)  have  been  detected  in  the  mystical 
nature  of  the  Homilies,  esp.  as  there  are  verbal 
accords  with  the  Messalian  Ascetic  Book.  Makarios/ 
Symeon  was  also  influenced  by  Basilian  monasti- 
cism  and  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  The  works  of 
Makarios/Symeon  were  translated  into  Syriac,  Ar- 
abic,  Georgian,  Latin,  and  Church  SIavonic. 

ed.  PG  34.  Oeuores  spintuelles,  ed.  V.  Desprez,  voi.  1 
(Paris  1980).  Eng.  tr.  G.A.  Maloney,  Intoxicated  with  God: 
The  Fifty  Spiritual  Homilies  of  Macarius  (Denville,  N.J.  ,  1978). 
Epistoia  magna,  ed.  R.  Staats  (Göttingen  1984).  For  complete 
list  of  ed.,  see  CPG  2,  nos.  2410—27. 

lit.  H.  Dörries,  Symeon  von  Mesopotamien:  Die  Uberliefer- 
ung  der  messalianischen  “Makarios”-Schriflen  (Leipzig  1941). 
Idem,  Die  Theologie  des  MakarioslSymeon  (Göttingen  1978). 
V.  Desprez,  DictSpir  10  (1980)  20-43.  W.  Strothmann,  Die 
syrische  Uberlieferung  der  Schriften  des  Makarios  (Wiesbaden 
1981).  -B.B.,  A.M.T. 

MARARIOS  OF  PHILADELPHIA.  See  Chry- 

SOHEPHALOS,  MaRARIOS. 

MARARIOS  OF  ROME,  saint;  principal  feast- 
days  23  Oct.,  19  Jan.,  and  others.  Son  of  a  Roman 
senator  named  John,  Makarios  ran  away  from 
home  during  his  wedding,  which  had  been  ar- 
ranged  by  his  father.  According  to  his  Life,  the 
angel  Raphael  led  him  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
where  he  lived  in  a  cave  in  peace  with  wild  beasts. 
Makarios’s  vita  takes  the  unusual  form  of  a  trav- 
eler’s  romance:  three  monks — Theophilos,  Ser- 
gios,  and  Hygieinos — set  off  from  a  monastery  in 
Mesopotamia  to  see  the  edge  of  the  sky  “at  the 
iron  pillar.”  The  sober  description  of  their  route 
via  Jerusalem  to  Ctesiphon  gives  way  iater  to 
images  of  fabulous  rivers,  mountains,  animals, 
and  people  in  India  and  farther  east.  Finally  they 
encountered  Makarios,  his  body  hidden  by  his 
white  hair,  his  fingernails  and  toenails  as  long  as 
a  leopard’s  claws.  He  briefly  told  the  monks  his 
story  and  explained  that  they  were  not  allowed  to 
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proceed  further,  since  20  miles  from  Makarios’s 
cave  w;re  two  walls — one  of  iron  and  another  of 
bronze — surrounding  Paradise.  Many  MSS  from 
the  ìith  C.  onward  preserve  the  legend;  the  ed- 
itor,  A.  Vassiliev,  proposed  a  dubious  argumentum 
ex  silentio — that  the  legend  originated  in  the  gth— 
6th  C.  since  it  does  not  mention  the  Arabs.  The 
legend  is  very  important  for  reconstructing  early 
medieval  geographic  perceptions. 

Representation  in  Art.  One  of  the  very  rare 
portraits  of  this  saint  is  that  in  the  Menologion 
of  Basil  II  (p-334),  where  he  appears  as  an  el- 
derly  monk  standing  alongside  Maharios  the 
Great;  the  two  are  celebrated  together  on  19  Jan. 

sources.  Anecdota  graeco-byiantina,  ed.  A.  Vassiliev  (Mos- 
cow  ìBg^)  135-65.  Russ.  tr.  Poljakova,  Viz.  leg.  37-45. 

lit.  BHG  1004-1005P.  J.  Trumpf,  “Zwei  Handschriften 
einer  Kurzfassung  der  griechischen  Vita  Macarii  Romani," 
AB  88  (1970)  23-26.  F.  Halkin,  “Une  rédaction  inconnue 
de  la  légende  de  s.  Macaire  le  Romain,”  AB  92  (1974)  344. 
S.  Rimpel,  LCI  7:479!'.  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 

MARARIOS  THE  GREAT,  01  Makarios  the 
Egyptian  (to  distinguish  him  from  Makarios  the 
Alexandrian  or  Politikos),  saint;  born  Upper  Eg)'pt 
ca.300,  died  Sketis  ca.3go;  feastday  15  or  tg  Jan. 
He  became  the  leader  of  an  eremitic  group  ìn 
Sketis  (Wadi  Natrun)  in  which  the  monks  lived 
in  separate  shelters  and  gathered  only  for  worship 
ancl  guidance  from  the  leader.  He  was  ordained 
in  340.  As  a  supporter  of  the  Nicene  policy  of 
Athanasios,  he  was  exiled  under  Loukios,  the 
Arian  bishop  of  Alexandria. 

The  anecdotes  about  Makarios  stress  his  strict 
asceticism  and  ability  to  work  miracles.  His  ascetic 
practice  aimed  at  complete  detachment  from  bod- 
ily  functions;  for  example,  Palladios  (Lausiac  His- 
tory  18.28)  recorded  that  Makarios  had  not  spat 
since  he  was  bapdzed.  Many  writings  in  Greek  as 
well  as  in  Syriac,  including  the  works  of  pseudo- 
Maharios/Symeon,  were  incorrectly  attributed  to 
him. 

lit.  BHG  999g-999y-  G.  Quispel,  Makarius,  das  Thomas- 
eyangelium  und  das  Lied  von  der  Perle  (Leiden  1967).  E. 
Lanne,  “La  ‘prière  de  Jésus’  dans  la  tradition  égyptienne,” 
lrénikon  50  (1977)  163-203.  -J.A.T. 

MAREDONIOS  CONSUL,  6th-C.  poet.  The 
Greek  Anthology  preserves  43  of  his  epigrams, 
coming  from  the  Cycle  of  Agathias.  They  are 
mainly  anathemadc,  ekphrasdc,  erotic,  and  satir- 


ical,  largely  unremarkable  in  subjects  and  style. 
J.A.  Madden  ( Mnemosyne 4  30  [1977]  153—59)  de- 
tects  evidence  of  Christian  belief  in  one  poem 
(bk.g,  no.649),  but  the  sentiment  is  endrely  neu- 
tral  and  commonplace  (B.  Baldwin,  Mnemosyne  37 
[  1 984]  451—53)-  Makedonios  (Ma/ceôÒRtoç)  has 
been  identified  both  with  a  former  referendarios 
reported  by  Malalas  and  Theophanf.s  the  Con- 
eessor  to  have  been  purged  for  paganism  in  529, 
and  with  a  vir  illustris  who  was  an  imperial  official 
of  53 1 ;  reconciliation  of  the  two  is  not  impossible. 
Since  his  name  is  not  ìn  the  offìcial  fasti,  his 
consulate  must  have  been  honorary. 

i.it.  B.  Baldwin,  “The  Faie  of  Macedonius  Consul,”  t'.ra- 
nos  79  (1981)  145L  -B.B. 

MAKÎN,  AL-,  more  fully  Jirjis  al-MakIn  ibn  al- 
'Amíd,  Christian  Arab  historian;  born  Cairo  1205 
(or  1203?),  died  Damascus  1273.  Following  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  Coptic  father,  al-Makîn  became  a 
civil  servant  of  the  Ayyübids  in  Damascus.  After 
a  long  and  eventful  service  (he  was  twice  thrown 
into  prison),  al-Makîn  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
that  city.  He  composed  a  universal  chronicle  in 
Arabic  entitled  The  Blessed  Collection.  The  first  part 
of  this  work  begins  with  Adam  and  ends  with  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  rule  of  Herarleios.  The 
second  part  covers  the  period  of  Islam,  beginning 
with  Muhammad  and  ending  with  1260.  It  refers 
to  Muslim  contacts  with  the  Byz.,  e.g.,  the  con- 
frontation  at  Mantzikert,  which  consists  of  an 
abbreviated  version  of  the  account  found  in  Sibt 
ibn  al-JawzI  (C.  Cahen,  Byiantion  9  [1934]  618). 
The  work  of  al-Makín  was  used  by  the  famous 
Egyptian  Muslim  historian  al-MAQRlzî  as  his  main 
source  of  information  about  the  Christians. 

tr.  C.F.  Seybold,  “Zu  E1  Makín’s  We!tthronik,”  ZDMG 
64  (1910)  140-53.  T.  Erpenius,  Historia  Saracenica  (Leiden 
1625). 

lit.  Graf,  Literatur  2:348-51.  C.  Cahen,  R.G.  Coquin, 
El'1  6:143!'.  Vasiliev,  Byi.  Arahes  2.2:188-91.  -A.S.F.. 

MAKRE  (M á^pr),  anc.  Telmessos,  now  Fethiye), 
coastal  city  of  western  Lycia.  Constantine  VII 
Porphyrogennetos  (De  them.  14.16,  ed.  Pertusi  78) 
still  knew  it  as  the  “famous  polis  Telmisos,”  but  in 
a  notitia  of  ca.8oo  it  appears  as  “Telmissos  or 
Anastasioupolis”  (Notitiae  CP  2.310).  The  name 
Telmissos  disappears  from  notitias  by  the  ìoth  C., 
when  the  name  Mahre  emerges  (Notitiae  CP,  p. 
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76),  but  already  in  451  a  bishop  of'  the  polis  of 
Telme  and  of  the  island  of  Makra  attended  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  (Mansi  7:4330). 

The  history  of  Byz.  Makre  is  unknown.  In  al- 
Idrîsî  and  in  Latin  texts  of  the  t3th  C.  it  appears 
as  an  important  commercial  center,  and  in  1 106 
Daniil  Igumen  described  it  as  a  center  of  produc- 
tion  of  perfumed  essences.  At  the  end  of  the  1 2th 
or  in  the  ì^th  C.  the  area  fell  to  the  Turks. 

Preserved  at  the  site  are  fortifications  of  the  8th 
C.,  enlarged  in  the  tath.  The  center  of  a  coastal 
region,  Makre’s  remains  attest  considerable  growth 
and  prosperity  in  late  antiquity,  the  result  of  its 
location  on  the  main  trade  routes  between  Con- 
stantinople  and  the  East.  Numerous  sites  in  the 
vicinity  preserve  the  remains  of  churches  and 
houses  but  few  civic  buildings;  most  are  datable 
to  the  6th  C.  and  were  abandoned  in  the  7th/8th 
C.  (R.  Carter,  Archaeology  38.3  [1985]  16—21). 

lit.  C.  Foss,  “The  Defenses  of  Asia  Minor  against  ihe 
Turks,”  GOrThR  (1982)  193-95.  W.  Tomaschek,  Zur  his- 
torischrn  Topographie  von  Kleinasien  im  Mittelalter  (Víenna 
i8gi)  43-45.  -C.F.,  A.K. 


MARREMBOLITES  (MaKpep^o\ÍTq<;,  fem.  M«- 
Kpepf3okÍTícro-a),  a  family  of  civil  functionaries, 
probably  of  Constantinopolitan  origin;  Makros 
Embolos  (“Long  Portico”)  was  a  district  in  Con- 
stantinople.  The  first  known  MakremboIites,  whose 
death  Lazaros  of  Mt.  Galesios  predicted  (AASS 
Nov.  3:53gE),  apparently  lived  in  Constantinople. 
John  Makrembolites,  a  conspirator  against  Mi- 
chael  IV  in  1040,  belonged  to  the  aristocracy  of 
the  capital:  he  married  the  sister  of  Michael  I 
Reroularios,  and  his  daughter,  Eudoria  Ma- 
rrembolitissa,  wed  Constantine  X  Doukas.  The 
Makrembolitai  remained  influential  in  the  i2th 
C.:  Demetrios  was  Manuel  I’s  envoy  to  Conrad 
III  and  Louis  VII  in  1146-47;  John  served  as 
megas  droungarios  tes  viglas  in  1157;  Eumathios, 
sebastos  and  eparch  (died  ca.i  185),  was  a  grandson 
of  Eudokia’s  nephew,  according  to  his  epitaph  by 
Theodore  Balsamon  (K.  Horna,  VES  25  [1903] 
i82f).  Both  John  and  Eumathios  are  known  by 
their  seals  (Laurent,  Corpus  2,  nos.  896,  1041). 
Theophylaktos  of  Ohrid  corresponded  with  a  cer- 
tain  Makrembolites,  archon  of  Prespa  (on  his  name, 
G.  Lìtavrin,  IzvInstBúlgIst  14—15  [1964]  521),  and 
characterized  him  as  a  man  who  skillfully  acquired 
alien  property.  Some  family  members  also  held 


high  ecclesiastical  posts:  Theodore  was  metropol- 
itan  of  Methymna  in  the  early  i2th  C.  (Laurent, 
Corpus  5.3,  no.i7g8).  The  Makrembolitai  corre- 
sponded  with  some  literati.  Eustathios  or  Euma- 
thios  Makrembolites  wrote  the  romance  On  Hys- 
mine  and  Hysminias.  Alexios  Makrembolites  was  a 
writer  in  the  iqth  C.  (see  Marrembolites,  Eu- 
stathios  and  Marrembolites,  Alexios). 

ut.  PLP,  nos.  16351-53.  -A.K. 

MARREMBOLITES,  ALEXIOS,  writer;  died  after 
1349  or  1353.  All  that  is  known  of  his  life  is  that 
he  was  in  the  service  of  the  exisotes  Patrikiotes  (a 
financial  adviser  of  John  VI  Kantakouzenos)  and 
was  a  teacher  and  member  of  a  group  of  literati. 
His  works  include  orations  on  the  Genoese  War 
of  1348—49  and  anti-Jewish  and  anti-Islamic  po- 
lemics.  His  worldview  is  tragic,  portraying  a  soci- 
ety  torn  between  the  poor  and  wealthy  people, 
whose  moral  prínciples  are  perverse  (M.A.  Polja- 
kovskaja,  ADSV  8  [1972]  95-107;  10  [1973]  251- 
54);  the  Genoese  exploit  the  empire,  the  Turks 
incessantly  attack  it,  and  gloomy  omens  portend 
the  imminent  end  of  the  world  (Eadem,  ADSV  18 
[1981]  i35-4o;  n  [1975]  87-98).  A  realist  who 
was  well  aware  of  the  decline  of  Byz.,  Makrem- 
bolites  attributed  the  success  of  the  Ottomans  to 
their  moral  character,  in  contrast  to  the  sinful 
Byz.,  whooppressed  the  poor.  Makrembolites’  lan- 
guage  is  rhetorical,  and  concrete  interpretation  of 
his  work  is  difficult.  Lj.  Maksimovic  ( ZRVI  20 
[1981]  99—109)  suggests  that  “the  rich”  in  Ma- 
krembolites’  Dialogue  betuieen  the  Rich  and  the  Poor 
(of  1343)  are  financiers  in  the  milieu  of  Alexios 
Apokaukos.  At  any  rate,  the  Dialogue  is  not  a 
revolutionary  manifesto,  and  Makrembolites  looks 
to  intermarriages  between  rich  and  poor  as  the 
solution  for  social  inequality.  Eschatological  lam- 
entations  about  the  plight  of  the  empire  in  his 
threnos  on  the  collapse  of  the  dome  of  Hagia 
Sophia  are  harmonized  with  the  expectation  of 
the  advent  of  Christ.  Makrembolites  drew  on  the 
Bible  rather  than  classical  authors  for  literary 
allusions.  In  his  commentary  on  Lucius  or  the  A« 
of  Lucian  he  allegorically  interprets  the  text  as  a 
story  of  salvation  through  toil  and  purification 
(M.A.  Poljakovskaja,  VizVrem  34  [1973]  1 37 — 4°)- 

ed.  and  ut.  I.  Sevcenko,  “Alexios  Makrembolites  and 
his  ‘Dialogue  belween  the  Rich  and  the  Poor,’  ’’  ZRVI  6 
(1960)  187—228,  with  Eng.  tr.  S.I.  Kourouses,  “Hai  antilep- 
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seis  peri  ton  eschaton  tou  kosmou,”  EEBS  37  (1969—70) 
223—40.  E.V.  Maltese,  “Una  fonte  bizantina  per  la  storia 
dei  rapporti  tra  Costantinopoli  e  Genova  alla  metà  del  XIV 
sec.:  il  ‘Logos  Historikos'  di  Alessio  Maerembolite,”  Atti  e 
fAemone  della  Società  Savonese  di  storia  patria  14  (1980)  55- 
72.  PLP,  no.  16352.  -A.R.,  A.M.T. 

marrembolites,  eustathios,  or  Euma- 

thios  (Georgios,  accordirig  to  Dölger  [Diplomatik 
íji]),  protonobilissimos,  writer.  Usually  he  is  dated 
in  the  second  half  of  the  i2th  C.,  but  S.V.  Polja- 
kova  endeavored  to  demonstrate  that  he  lived 
before  Nikephoros  Basilares  and  Theodore 
Prodromos  ( VizVrem  30  [  1 969]  1 13-23;  32  [1971] 
104-08),  i.e.,  in  the  late  1  tth  or  early  i2th  C.  His 
identity  with  the  eparch  Eumathios  Makrembo- 
lites,  the  addressee  of  Balsamon  (ca.  1 185?),  can- 
not  be  proved.  His  prose  romance  ( drama )  Hysmine 
and  Hysminias,  although  imitating  Achilles  Ta- 
tius,  introduced  signihcant  innovations  in  narra- 
tive  technique:  according  to  Poljakova  (in  Antic- 
nost’  1  sovremennost’  [Moscow  1972]  380—86),  he 
simplified  the  plot,  rejected  everyday  scenes,  and 
attained  sublimity  and  abstraction;  in  contrast,  M. 
Alexiou  sees  his  originality  in  the  bold  eroticism, 
humor  (even  parody),  and  psychological  insight 
( BMGS  3  [1977]  23—43).  An  important  role  in  the 
romance  is  played  by  ekphraseis,  esp.  of  the  garden 
of  a  certain  Sosthenes  with  figures  of  the  1 2  months 
represented  as  a  stratiotes,  shepherd,  peasants,  man 
in  a  bathhouse,  etc.,  symbolizing  Time  in  general 
and  various  stages  of  life.  Under  the  name  of 
Makrembolites  is  also  preserved  a  collection  of 
riddles.  Identification  of  Makrembolites  with 
Eustathios  of  Thessalonire  ( A.  Heisenberg, 
RhM  58  [  1903]  430)  is  not  valid,  nor  is  an  attempt 
to  see  in  Makrembolites  the  author  of  a  version 
of  Digf.nes  Arritas  (A.  Chatzes,  Athena  54  [1950] 
134-76;  55  [1951]  189-224). 

ed.  Erotici  scriptores  graeci,  ed.  R.  Hercher  (Leipzig  1859) 

1 59 — ü 86.  De  Hysmines  et  Hysminiae  amoribus  hbri.  XI.  ed.  I. 
Hiìberg  (Vienna  1876).  Russ.  tr.  S.V.  Poljakova,  Vnan- 
tijskaja  ljubovnaja  prosa  (Moscow-Leningrad  1965)  46-1 10. 
Quae  feruntur  aenigmata,  ed.  M.  Treu  (Breslau  1893). 

lit.  Poljakova,  Romun.  Hunger,  Lit.  2:137-42.  A.C.  Pa- 
lau,  “La  tradition  manuscrite  d’Eustathe  Makrembolitès,” 
RHT  10(1980-81)75-113.  -A.K. 

MARRES,  MARARIOS,  sometimes  called  Aspro- 
phrys  (“with  white  eyebrows”);  monk  and  writer; 
born  Thessalonike  ca.1383,  died  Constantinople 
8  Jan.  1431.  His  biography  is  known  from  the 


vita  written  by  an  anonymous  monk  (ed.  Argy- 
riou,  infra  185—236).  After  receiving  a  secular 
education,  Makres  (Ma/cp-rjç,  Ma/cpúç)  went  to 
Athos  at  age  18  and  became  a  hieromonk  at  the 
Vatopedi  monastery.  He  and  his  second  spiritual 
director,  David,  were  invited  by  Manuel  II  to 
Constantinople,  where  they  remained  for  two  years 
(1419—21).  Makres  returned  briefly  to  Athos,  but 
was  then  recalled  to  the  capital  by  the  emperor  in 
1422;  shortly  thereafter,  apparently  at  the  insti- 
gation  of  George  Sphrantzes  (ed.  Grecu,  48-50), 
he  became  superior  of  the  Pantohrator  monas- 
tf.ry  and  prolosynkeüos  of  the  patriarchate  (1424). 
Although  he  was  accused  of  being  a  Latinophile 
by  Patr.  Joseph  II,  he  remained  in  the  confidence 
of  Emp.  John  VIII.  Circa  1429/30  he  went  on  an 
embassy  to  Pope  Martin  V  (1417-31)  in  Rome 
and  proposed  the  convocation  of  an  ecumenical 
council.  He  died  shortly  after  his  return  to  Con- 
stantinople. 

Makres  wrote  on  a  variety  of  topics,  including 
ekphraseis  of  icons  (H.  Hunger,/Ö.B  7  [1958]  125— 
40),  funeral  orations,  and  polemics  against  Latins 
and  Muslims.  He  had  a  special  interest  in  hagiog- 
raphy  and  wrote  enkomia  or  vitae  of  David  of 
Thessalonike,  Andrew  of  Crete,  Maximos  Kau- 
sokalybites,  and  Gabriel,  archbishop  of  Thessalon- 
ike.  Many  of  his  works  remain  unpublished.  The 
attribution  of  some  of  his  works  is  still  debatable; 
a  number  of  them  had  been  erroneously  ascribed 
to  Manuel  II  (R.-J.  Loenertz,  OrChrP  15  [1949] 

185-93)- 

ed.  A.  Argyriou,  Macaire  Makrès  et  la  polémique  contre 
l’hlam  [  =  ST  314]  (Vatican  1986).  Enkomion  of  David — ed. 
V.  Latysev,  Zapiski  imp.  Odesskogo  obsiestua  istorii  i  drevnostej 
30  (1912)  236-51.  Vita  of  Andrew  of  Crete — ed.  B.  Laour- 
das,  KretChron  7  (1953)  66-74.  f°r  complete  list,  see  Ar- 
gyriou,  10—25. 

lit.  PLP,  no.  16379.  -A.M.T. 

M ARJRIN I  IISSA  MONASTERY,  a  i3th-C.  Thes- 
salian  foundation  dedicated  to  the  Theotokos  tes 
Oxeias  Episkepseos  (“of  swift  visitation’j.  Only 
fragments  of  the  original  buildings  now  survive 
in  the  village  of  Makrinitsa  on  the  slopes  of  Mt. 
Pelion  near  Volos.  The  monastery  of  Makrinitissa 
(Ma Kp m ÍTicrcra)  was  established  in  the  early  1 3th 
C.  by  Constantine  Maliasenos,  the  ruler  of  De- 
metrias,  and  is  first  mentioned  in  a  document  of 
February  1215.  The  monastery’s  status  as  a  stau- 
ropegion  was  challenged  on  several  occasions  by 
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the  bishops  of  Demetrias  but  reafhrmed  by  Patr. 
Germanos  II  and  Arsenios.  Constantine  eventu- 
ally  became  a  monk  at  Makrinitissa  and  died  there 
ca.1256.  His  son,  Nicholas  Maliasenos  ( PLP , 
no.  16523),  succeeded  him  as  second  rtetor  and 
by  1266  had  retired  to  Makrinitissa  as  the  monk 
loasaph.  The  monastery  fiourished  in  the  i3th 
C.,  acquiring  several  metochia,  including  the  Hi- 
larion  monastery  at  Halmyros. 

In  1271/2  Nicholas  also  founded  the  Nea  Petra 
monastery  at  nearby  Dryanoubaina,  together  with 
his  wife  Anna  Romnene  Doukaina  Maliasene. 
Dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist  (Prodromos),  it 
was  also  located  on  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Pelion,  above 
the  modern  village  of  Portaria.  Nea  Petra  was 
originally  a  nunnery,  to  which  Anna  retired  be- 
tween  approximately  1274  and  1276  as  the  nun 
Anthousa,  but  within  a  few  years  it  was  converted 
into  a  male  monastery.  The  monasdc  complex  still 
survives,  but  the  original  Byz.  church  has  been 
replaced  by  a  ìgth-C.  structure.  The  monastery 
was  a  stauropegion  under  patriarchal  jurisdiction; 
it  was  exempted  from  paying  taxes  and  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Demetrias. 

A  deluxe  illuminated  MS  of  1282—86  (Turin, 
cod.  gr.  237),  which  preserved  a  copy  of  the 
charters  of  both  monasteries,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1904;  it  contained  a  portrait  of  Nicholas- 
Ioasaph  and  his  wife  (Spatharakis,  Portrait  t88f, 
248,  hgs.  141-42).  The  cartulary  provides  impor- 
tant  information  on  the  properties  of  the  Mali- 
asenoi  and  on  sales  and  donations  of  land  to  the 
two  monasteries,  in  addition  to  recording  their 
disputes  with  the  bishops  of  Demetrias  (B.  Pan- 
éenko,  IRAIK  9  [1904]  173—81). 

ed.  Acts — MM  4:330-430. 

ut.  F.  Bariäic,  “Diplomatar  tesalijskih  manastira  Mak- 
rinitisa  i  Nea  Petra,”  ZRVI  16  (1975)  69-103.  B.  Ferjancic, 
“Posedi  porodice  Maliasina  u  Tesaliji,”  ZRV1  9  (1966)  31- 
48.  N.I.  Giannopoulos,  “Hai  para  ten  Demetriada  byzan- 
tinai  monai,”  EERS  1  (1924)  210-40;  2  (1925)  227-41. 
Idem,  “Les  constructions  byzantines  de  la  région  de  Dé- 
métrias  (Thessalíe),"  BCH  44  (1920)  181-209.  -A.M.T. 


MALAGINA  (Ma\áyti'a,  later  MeAáyyeta),  dis- 
trict  of  Bithynia  in  the  central  Sangarios  valley. 
Malagina  hrst  appears  in  history  when  Empress 
Irene  sent  an  army  there  against  the  Arabs  in 
786.  In  798  Arabs  captured  the  royal  saddle  and 
horses  at  Malagina;  they  attacked  again  in  860 
and  ca.875.  Malagina  was  the  site  of  the  main 


imperial  stables  where  mounts  were  obtained  for 
campaigns  in  the  east.  The  hrst  aplerton  on  the 
road  to  the  frontier,  it  was  where  the  strategoi  of 
Thraresion  and  Opsirion  joined  imperial  expe- 
ditions.  In  1074  John  Douras  had  his  palace  in 
the  vicinity,  and  in  1 145  Manuel  I  restored  its 
central  fortress  of  Metabole  after  a  Turkish  at- 
tack.  Manuel  gathered  troops  at  Malagina  for  his 
attack  on  Dorylaion  in  1175.  Its  people  sup- 
ported  the  pseudo-Alexios  against  Alexios  II. 
Malagina  became  the  center  of  a  province  ad- 
minstered  by  a  doux  kai  stratopedarches  in  the  late 
i2th  C.  (Angold,  tìyz.  Gouernment  245).  Attested 
as  an  archbishopric  in  the  i2th  C.,  Malagina  be- 
came  a  metropolis  under  the  Laskarids.  Its  pow- 
erful  fortihcations,  overlooking  the  Sangarios  near 
Pamukova,  show  two  periods,  probably  of  the  7th 
and  1 2th  C. 

i.it.  S.  §ahin,  “Studien  über  die  Probleme  der  histo- 
rischen  Geographie  des  nordwestlichen  Rleinasiens,  II: 
Malagina/Meiagina  am  Sangarios,”  Epigraphia  Anatolica  7 
(1986)  153-66.  Foss-Winfield,  Eortifications  140,  1486  Oi- 
konomides,  Listes  338Í.  -C.F. 

MALAJA  PERESÒEPINA  TREASURE,  a  group 
of  more  than  200  gold  and  silver  objects  as  well 
as  weapons  and  clothing,  found  in  1912  on  the 
banks  of  a  tributary  of  the  Dnieper  River,  near 
Poltava  in  the  Ukraine.  The  hnds  included  Byz., 
Sasanian,  and  Avar  pieces  and  others  of  disputed 
origin.  The  oldest  Byz.  object  is  a  silver  paten  with 
control  stamps  of  Anastasios  I  and  an  inscription 
noting  that  it  was  “renovated”  by  Bp.  Paternos, 
possibly  the  early  6th-C.  bishop  of  Tomis  ( Iskusstvo 
Viza.ntii  1,  no.  142).  Other  hnds  included  silver 
utensils  with  stamps  of  Emp.  Maurice,  a  massive 
gilded  silver  amphora  (early  7th  C.P),  and  69  solidi 
from  Maurice  to  Constans  II  (V.  Kropotkin,  Klady 
vizantijskich  monet  na  territorii  SSSR  [Moscow  1962] 
no.250),  indicating  a  date  after  the  mid-7th  C.  for 
the  burial  of  this  diverse  assemblage.  Effenberger 
(infra)  suggested  that  the  objects  came  from  a 
grave  rather  than  a  hoard;  others  have  argued 
for  and  against  the  thesis  that  it  belonged  to  a 
Khazar  or  Bulgar  leader  such  as  Kuvrat. 

lit.  Súkrovisce  na  chan  Kubrat  (Sofia  1989)  42-53.  M. 
Kazinski,  J.-P.  Sodini,  “Byzance  et  l’art  ‘nomade,’  ”  RA 
(1987)  71—83.  A.  Effenberger  in  Silbergefässe  33-35.  B.I. 
Mar$ak,  K.M.  Skalon,  Peresceptnskij  klad  (Leningrad  1972). 
J.  Werner,  Der  Grabfund  von  Malaja  PereSCepina  und  Kuvral, 
Kagan  der  Bulgaren  (Munich  1984),  rev,  M.  Schulze- 
Dörrlamm,  BJb  187(1987)852-54.  K.  Horedt,  “Die  Völker 
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Südosteuropas  im  6.  bis  8.  Jahrhundert,  Probleme  und 
Ergebnisse,”  in  Die  Völker  Südosteuropas  im  6.  bis  8.  Jahrhun- 
dert  (Munich-Berlin  1987)  11-26.  -A.C. 

MALARES,  EUTHYMIOS,  metropolitan  of'  Neo- 
patras  (from  before  1  166),  writer;  born  Thebes 
ca.1115,  died  before  1204.  Malakes  (MaXá«7)ç) 
was  related  to  the  Tornirioi  (his  sister  probably 
married  the  logothetes  Demetrios).  He  belonged  to 
the  circle  of  the  Patriarchal  School  in  Constan- 
tinople  and  was  closely  connected  to  intellectuals 
such  as  Eustaihios  of  Thessalonire,  whose 
monody  Malakes  eventually  wrote,  and  Michael 
Choniates.  In  his  speeches  he  praised  the  mili- 
tary  exploits  of  Manuel  I  and  the  heroism  of 
Alexios  Rontostephanos;  he  ridiculed  those  who 
climbed  the  social  ladder  without  acquiring  the 
values  of  friendship  and  love  for  motherland  and 
family  (Bonis  [1937],  infra  Ô2f);  he  criticized  the 
“chief  tax  collector”  ( archilelones )  Bardas  for  his 
cruelty  (p. 50. 23— 25).  As  a  metropolitan,  he  tried 
to  impose  discipline  on  the  monks  of  his  diocese. 
Malakes’  rhetoric  remained  conventional,  al- 
though  he  introduced  some  vivid  features  in  his 
portrait  of  Manuel:  the  emperor  carried  stones 
for  the  construction  of  Dorylaion;  during  expe- 
ditions  he  slept  on  straw,  using  his  shield  for  a 
pillow  and  his  armor  for  a  blanket  (Bonis  [1941  — 
48],  infra  533.25—28,  538.1).  Darrouzès  (“Notes” 
1 55-63)  attributed  to  Malakes  three  speeches 
published  by  Papadopoulos-Rerameus  ( Noctes  Petr. 
142—87)  under  the  name  of  Euthymios  Torni- 
kios,  Malakes’  closest  friend  and  author  of  a  mon- 
ody  on  Malakes. 

ed.  Ta  sozomena,  ed.  K.  Bonls  (Athens  1937).  K.  Bonis, 
“Euthymiou  tou  Malake  metropolitou  Neon  Patron  (Hy- 
pates)  dyo  enkomiastikoi  logoi,”  Theologia  19  (1941-48) 
524-58. 

UT.  G.  Stadtmüller,  Michael  Choniates,  Metropolit  von  Athen 
(Rome  1934)  306-12  [184-90].  -A.K. 

MALALAS,  JOHN,  chronicler;  born  ca.490,  died 
570S.  The  name  Malalas  (Ma\á\aç)  means  rhelor 
or  scholastihos  in  Syriac.  Malalas  was  educated  in 
Antioch  and  evidently  worked  there  as  a  bureau- 
crat;  he  probably  moved  to  Constantinople  in  the 
530S  or  soon  after  540.  The  city  of  Antioch  hgures 
prominently  in  his  Chronicle,  an  i8-book  world 
history  covering  the  Creation  to  the  era  of  Justin- 
ian  I.  The  sole  Greek  MS  breaks  off  in  565;  the 
narrative  may  have  subsequently  been  extended 


to  574  (E.  Chrysos,yÖfi  15  [1966]  147-52).  Book 
18,  which  describes  the  reign  of  Justinian,  shows 
more  interest  in  Constantinople  and  fewer  hints 
of  Monophysite  sympathies  than  the  rest  of  the 
chronicle;  it  seems  grafted  on,  either  by  the  au- 
thor  himself,  with  his  views  and  residence  changed, 
or  by  another.  The  suggestion  of  J.  Haury  ( BZ  9 
[1900]  337—56)  that  the  author  be  identified  with 
John  III  Scholastiros,  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople,  is  now  rejected. 

The  work  is  important  as  the  first  Byz.  universal 
chronicle;  as  such  it  exercised  great  infiuence, 
as  it  was  also  translated  into  Church  Slavonic  (M. 
Cernyseva,  VizVrem  44  [1983]  221-26)  and  Geor- 
gian.  It  is  of  great  linguistic  interest,  written  largely 
in  an  undemanding  vernacular  (presumably  for  a 
popular  audience),  a  refreshing  change  from  At- 
ticist  pretensions.  One  positive  aspect  of  the 
chronicle  is  the  constant  and  unusual  citing  of 
sources  by  name,  esp.  ín  books  1  —  14,  although 
many  look  secondhand.  Books  15— 18  derive  more 
from  oral  sources  and  the  author’s  personal  ex- 
perience.  Greek  mythology  is  constantly  ration- 
alized.  The  Justinianic  section  seems  often  to  be 
based  on  imperial  propaganda,  giving  the  official 
point  of  view  (R.D.  Scott,  DOP  39  [1985]  99—109). 

ed.  Chronographia,  ed.  L.  Dindorf  (Bonn  1831).  Books 
9-12 — ed.  A.  Schenk  von  Stauffenberg,  Die  römìsche  Kai- 
sergeschtchle  bei  Malalas  (Stuttgart  1930).  Eng.  tr.  E.  8c  M. 
Jeffreys,  R.  Scott,  The  Chronicle  of  John  Malalas  (Melbourne 
1986).  Eng.  tr.  of  Slavonit  tr. — M.  Spinka,  G.  Downey, 
Chronicle  of  John  Malalas,  Books  VIII— XVIII  (Chicago  1940). 

lit.  Studies  in  John  Malalas ,  ed.  E.  Jeffreys,  B.  Croke,  R. 
Scott  (Sydney  1990).  E.  Jeffreys,  “The  Attitudes  of  Byz- 
antine  Chroniclers  Towards  Ancient  History,”  Byzantion  49 
(1979)  199—238.  Z.V.  UdaI’cova  in  Kul'tura  Vizantii  (Mos- 
cow  1984)  248-60.  E.  Hörling,  Mythos  und  Pistis:  Zur  Deu- 
tung  heidnischer  Mythen  in  der  christlichen  Weltclironik  des  Jo- 
hannes  Malalas  (Lund  1980).  A.-J.  Festugière,  “Notabilia 
dans  Malalas,”  RPhil 3  52  (1978)  221-41;  53  (1979)  227- 
37.  -B.B. 

MALATYA.  See  Melitenl. 

MALCHOS  OF  PHILADELPHIA  (probably  in 
Syria),  successful  sophist  in  Constantinople;  fl. 
5th— 6th  C.  Malchos  (MáA^oç)  wrote  a  history 
called  Byzantiaka,  whose  contents  are  uncertain. 
Most  of  the  extant  fragments  come  from  the 
Excerpta  de  legationibus  of  Constantine  VII  (see 
Excerpta).  Other  fragments  from  the  Souda, 
with  and  without  his  name,  are  variously  ascribed 
to  Malchos  or  to  Randidos  Isauros,  whose  his- 
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tory  covered  Leo  I  and  Zeno.  The  surviving  ex- 
tracts,  emphasizing  Eastern  events,  do  much  to 
justify  the  enthusiasm  of  Photios  ( Bibl. ,  cod.78), 
who  thought  Malchos  a  paradigm  of  historical 
writíng  in  style  and  content.  Photios  was,  however, 
cool  towards  Malchos’s  religious  position,  observ- 
ing  that  he  was  “not  outside  the  Christian  faith,” 
a  comment  that  has  led  various  scholars  to  label 
Malchos  a  Neoplatonist,  a  pagan,  or  a  flirter  with 
heresies,  but  that  may  only  mean  that  he  was 
studiedly  neutral  on  all  religious  issues. 

ed.  BlockIey,  Hislorians  1:71-85,  124-27;  2:402-62,  with 
Eng.  tr.  Frammenli:  Malco  di  Filadelfia,  ed.  L.R.  Cresci  (Na- 
ples  1982),  with  Ilal.  tr. 

LIT.  B.  Baldwin,  “Malchus  of  Fhiladelphia,"  DOP  31 
(1977)  89—107.  M.  Errington,  “Malchos  von  Philadeiphia, 
Kaiser  Zenon  und  die  zwei  Theoderiche,”  MusHeh  40 
(1983)  82—1 10.  -B.B. 

MALEINOS  (MaXetVoç),  a  family  probably  orig- 
inating  from  Charsianon  (Ch.  Loparev,  VizVrem  4 
[1897]  358-63),  although  S.  Papadimitriou  con- 
sidered  the  name  non-Greek  ( VizVrem  5  [1898] 
734).  In  866  the  hrst  known  Maleinos,  the  general 
Nikephoros,  crushed  the  mutiny  of  Smbat,  a  ciose 
relative  of  Caesar  Bardas  (TheophCont  680. 15— 20). 
Eustathios  Maleinos  was  also  a  general;  his  grand- 
son  evidently  administered  Cappadocia  for  many 
years  in  the  mid-ioth  C.  (L.  Petit,  ROC  7  [1902] 
551.6-9).  Constantine’s  brother  Michael  Maleinos 
was  an  influential  church  leader  and  the  spiritual 
adviser  of  Nirephoros  II  Phoras,  his  nephew 
(see  Maleinos,  Michael).  Another  Eustathios,  one 
of  the  richest  Byz.  magnates,  fought  in  976  against 
Bardas  Shleros  but  in  986  effectively  supported 
Bardas  Phoras.  Basil  II,  impressed  by  his  wealth, 
took  Eustathios  to  Constantinople,  confined  him, 
and  after  his  death  confiscated  the  Maleinos 
estates.  Eustathios  is  thought  to  be  the  patron  of 
a  silver-gilt  Sion,  a  shrine  or  reliquary  now  in 
the  cathedral  treasury  at  Aachen;  only  the  first 
name  is  inscribed.  According  to  E.  Honigmann 
( AIPHOS  4  [1936]  268—71),  Arab  itineraries  for 
Asia  Minor  note  the  Maleinos  estates  that  stretched 
from  Rlaudioupolis  to  the  Sangarios  River  for 
about  115  sq.  km.  Several  seals  of  the  Maleinoi  of 
the  nth  C.  have  survived;  they  bore  titles  of 
patnhios  and  proedros',  Niketas  Maleinos  was  hypatos 
and  strategos  in  the  mid-iith  C.  (Seibt,  Bleisiegel 
274O.  Thereafter  the  Maleinoi  lost  the  role  of 
military  commanders:  in  1084  Stephen  Maleinos 


was  a  modest  landowner  in  Thessalonike  ( Lavra 
1,  no.45.8),  and,  under  Andronikos  I,  Eustathios 
of  Thessalonike  (Eust.  Thess.  Capture  56.15)  de- 
scribed  a  certain  Maleinos  as  noble,  although  Ni- 
ketas  Choniates  (Nik.Chon.  296.76-78)  con- 
sidered  him  neither  noble  nor  rich. 

A  branch  of  the  family  existed  in  Calabria:  a 
protospathanos  Gregory  Maleinos,  perhaps  a  rela- 
tive  of  Neilos  of  Rossano,  served  in  the  Byz. 
administration  in  the  ìoth  C.;  family  members 
were  landowners,  administrators,  and  church 
leaders  in  1  ìth-  and  i2th-C.  Calabria  (Falkenhau- 
sen,  Dominaiione  154O.  The  family  is  unknown  in 
late  Byz. 

lit.  Winkelmann,  Quellenstudien  191.  -A.K.,  A.C. 

MALEINOS,  MICHAEL,  saint;  baptismal  name, 
Manuel;  born  Charsianon  ca.894,  died  Mt.  Kymi- 
nas,  Bithynia,  12  July  961.  Born  to  the  noble 
Maleinos  family,  he  received  the  title  of  spatharo- 
kandidalos  at  an  early  age.  At  18,  however,  he  left 
the  imperial  court  and  retired  to  the  monastery 
of  Ryminas,  where  he  served  as  a  waiter  ( trape - 
zites).  After  his  father’s  death  Maleinos  ceded  his 
vast  property  to  his  brother  Constantine  and  lived 
several  years  on  a  rock  and  then  in  an  isolated 
location.  In  921  he  returned  to  cenobitic  life:  first 
in  the  monastery  of  Xerolimne,  then  ca.925  in 
Kyminas,  where  he  became  priest  and  hegoumenos. 
He  had  great  influence  on  Nirephoros  II  Pho- 
kas,  who  was  his  nephew,  and  on  Athanasios  of 
Athos. 

His  Life  was  written  by  a  Theophanes,  whom 
L.  Petit  identified  with  the  Theophanes  men- 
tioned  in  the  Life  as  a  calligrapher  and  the  disciple 
of  Maleinos  for  40  years;  at  any  rate,  the  Life  was 
apparently  written  by  a  contemporary.  The  au- 
thor  eulogizes  the  aristocracy:  he  criticizes  Ro- 
manos  I  and  describes  with  pride  the  Maleinos 
genealogy.  He  depicts  social  conflicts,  such  as  an 
attempted  murder  of  Maleinos  by  the  monk  Kyri- 
akos.  Theophanes  included  several  visions,  one  of 
which  concerned  the  Byz.-Bulgarian  war;  since 
the  victory  in  the  dream  is  ascribed  to  the  black 
dog  and  the  man  in  black  dress  (i.e.,  to  Bulgari- 
ans),  it  is  probable  that  Theophanes  wrote  before 
the  Byz.  victories  over  the  Bulgarians  under  John 
I  Tzimiskes. 

source.  L.  Petit,  ed,,  “Vie  de  saint  Michel  Maléinos,” 
ROC  7  (1902)  543-68. 
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lit.  BHG  1295.  Ch.  Loparev,  “Opisanie  nekotorych  gre- 
£eskich  zitij  syjatych,”  VizVrem  4  (1897)  358-63.  -A.K. 

MALIASENOS  (MaAiao-rçí'òç,  fem.  MaÀtao-Tji'îj), 
a  i3th-C.  noble  family  in  Thessaly,  confused  by 
some  scholars  with  the  Melissenoi.  The  Mali- 
asenoi  may  have  been  related  to  the  sebastos  Ni- 
cholas  Maliase[s?],  a  participant  in  the  council  of 
ìigi.  Constantine  Maliasenos  supported  Mi- 
chael  I  Romnenos  Douras  of  Epiros  and  mar- 
ried  his  daughter.  Constantine’s  son  Nicholas 
changed  sides,  married  Anna  Palaiologina,  Mi- 
chael  VIII’s  niece,  ca.1267,  and  became  imperial 
gambros.  Nicholas  (monastic  name  loasaph)  and 
Anna  built  or  rebuilt  several  monasteries  and 
churches  in  Thessaly,  including  Mahhinitissa  and 
Nea  Petra.  In  1274  Anna  became  a  nun  under 
the  name  of  Anthousa;  she  died  probably  before 
1 276.  Slabs  from  her  elaborate  sarcophagus,  iden- 
tihed  by  its  inscription,  are  preserved  at  Nea  Petra 
and  at  Ano  Volos.  A  portrait  of  Nicholas  and 
Anna  in  a  collection  of  monastic  charters  (Turin, 
cod.  gr.  237)  was  destroyed  by  hre  in  1904  (Spa- 
tharalds,  Portrait  i88f,  248,  hgs.  141—42). 

lit.  B.  FerjanCic,  “Porodica  Maliasina  u  Tesaliji,”  Zb- 
FilozFak  7.]  (1963)  241—49.  Idem,  “Posedi  porodice  Mali- 
asina  u  Tesaìiji,”  ZRVI  9  (1966)  33-48.  PLP,  nos.  16521- 
23.  "  '  -A.K.,A.C. 

MALIRSHÄH  (MeAi/crjç),  Seljuk  sultan  (1073— 
92);  born  Aug.  1055,  died  Baghdad  Nov.  1092. 
Son  of  Alp  Arslan,  Malihshâh  ruled  Iran,  Iraq, 
and  northern  Syria  and  claimed  control  over  the 
Turkomans  in  Anatolia.  In  1074  Michael  VII, 
seeking  an  alliance,  exchanged  embassies  with 
Malikshäh,  while  Psellos  wrote  a  treatise  on  the 
Incarnation  addressed  to  Malikshäh,  praising  his 
tolerance.  The  alliance  proved  ineffective.  About 
1086  or  1087,  after  Abu’l-Kâsim  had  secured 
possession  of  Nicaca,  Malikshäh  sent  Bursuk  with 
ar.  army  against  him.  He  also  sought  alliance  with 
Alexios  I,  who,  however,  chose  to  support  Abu’l- 
Käsim.  In  1092  Malikshâh  sent  Buzan  to  Anatolia 
to  subdue  Abu’l-Käsim  and  proposed  the  mar- 
riage  of  the  sultan’s  son  to  a  daughter  of  Alexios, 
restoration  of  Byz.  territory  in  Anatolia,  and  aid 
against  the  Turkomans.  Alexios  declined  the  mar- 
riage  proposal;  his  embassy  to  Malikshäh  was  frus- 
trated  by  the  latter’s  death.  The  ensuing  fragmen- 
tation  of  Seljuk  territories  allowed  the  First 


Crusade’s  success  and  the  Byz.  reconquest  of  parts 
of  Anatolia. 

lit.  H.  Antoniadis-Bìbicou,  “Un  aspect  des  relations 
byzantino-turques  en  1073-1074,”  12  CEB  (Belgrade  1964) 
2:15—25.  P.  Gautier,  “Lettre  au  Sultan  Malik-Shah  rédigée 
par  Michel  Psellos,”  REB  35  (1977)  73-97.  C.E.  Bosworth, 
El2  6:273-75.  -C.M.B. 

MALTA  (MeAtrT}),  island  lying  80  km  off  the 
southeast  coast  of  Sicily.  Probably  ruled  by  the 
Vandals  from  ca.455  until  it  was  taken  over  by 
the  Ostrogoths  at  an  uncertain  date.  It  was  con- 
quered  by  the  Byz.  ca.535.  By  592  it  was  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric  within  the  Sicilian  province,  initially 
under  papal  jurisdiction,  but  transferred  to  the 
patriarchate  of  Constantinople  ca.756.  Although 
attached  to  the  administration  of  Sicily,  it  had  its 
own  doux  by  637  (Nikeph.  25.23).  G.  Schlumber- 
ger’s  association  of  the  seal  of  an  archon  kai  droun- 
garios  ( REGr  13  [1900]  492,  no.203)  with  Malta 
has  led  to  the  suggestion  that,  owing  to  its  strategic 
position  and  excellent  harbor,  a  fleet  was  stationed 
there.  Archaeological  evidence  is  scanty  and  in 
Byz.  sources  Malta  fìgures  most  often  as  a  remote 
place  of  exile.  Probably  after  a  series  of  Arab 
attacks  it  fell  to  the  Aghlabids  from  North  Africa 
on  29  Aug.  870.  Destruction  of  Christian  sites  and 
near  complete  Islamicization  followed;  a  Byz.  at- 
tempt  at  reconquest  ca.  1050  failed.  Even  after  its 
conquest  by  the  Norman  count  Roger  I  in  1090 
the  Islamic  presence  remained  strong. 

lit.  T.S.  Brown,  “Byzantine  Malta:  A  Diseussion  of  the 
Sources,”  in  Medieval  Malta,  ed.  A.T.  Luttrell  (London 
1975)  71-87.  Ahrweiler,  Mer  87.  M.  Talbi,  L'émirat  aghla- 
bide,  i84—2ç6(8oo—ŷoç):Histoirepalitiejue  (Paris  1966)475^ 

-T.S^B. 

MAMAS  (Má/zaç),  saint;  feastday  2  Sept.  The 
earliest  panegyrics  by  Basil  the  Great  (PG 
31:589-600)  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzos  (PG 
36:6200  are  devoid  of  fatLual  information:  triey 
only  call  Mamas  a  poor  shepherd;  Gregory  re- 
ports  that  Mamas,  who  used  to  milk  the  deer, 
“now  pastures  the  people  of  a  metropolis.”  The 
so-called  encyclical  passio,  preserved  only  in  Latin 
(although  the  authors  assert  that  it  was  written  in 
Greek),  develops  the  theme  of  Mamas’s  pastoral 
life  among  animals:  when  he  was  arrested  and 
thrown  to  wild  beasts,  the  lions  and  leopards  knelt 
at  his  feet.  The  passio  locates  Mamas  in  time  and 
space:  supposedly  puer  (servant?)  of  T[h]aumasios, 
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an  absolutely  unknown  bishop  of  Caesarea  in 
Cappadocia,  he  was  about  17  when  he  was  discov- 
ered  in  the  wilderness,  brought  to  trial,  and  exe- 
cuted  in  the  reign  of  Aurelian  (270—75).  A  Greek 
legend  describes  Mamas  as  born  in  Gangra,  son 
of  a  senator  named  Theodotos,  and  martyred  at 
age  15.  The  legend  of  Mamas  is  also  known  in 
Syriac  and  Armenian  versions. 

Representation  in  Art.  There  are  several  dif- 
ferent  types  of  images  of  Mamas,  the  type  varying 
with  the  context  in  which  the  portrait  appears. 
Plain  portraits  show  him  clad  in  a  short  tunic  and 
long  cape,  with  a  crook  or  a  knife  in  his  hand, 
sometimes  standing  among  sheep.  In  the  Meno- 
locion  of  Basil  II  (p.5)  and  other  calendar 
cycles,  the  martyrdom  of  Mamas  is  chosen  (he  is 
speared  in  the  stomach).  In  illustrated  MSS  of  the 
works  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzos,  Gregory’s  hoinily 
on  Mamas  is  frequently  accompanied  by  the  im- 
age  of  the  shepherd  boy,  kneeling  to  milk  a  doe 
or  merely  seated  among  animals  on  a  hillside 
(Galavaris,  Liturgical  Homilies  100—03).  fhe  im- 
ages  of  Mamas  astride  a  Iion  may  reffect  eulogiai 
distributed  at  his  shrine  (A.  Marava-Chatzeniko- 
laou,  DChAE  2  [1960—62]  131—36). 

sourck.  H.  Delehaye,  “Passio  sancti  Mammetis,"  AB  58 
(1940)  126-41. 

lit.  BHG  ioi7Z-io22.  A.  Marava-Chatzenikolaou,  Ho 
hagios  Mamas  (Athens  1953),  rev.  F.  Halkin,  AB  71  (1953) 
467-69.  N.  Rlerides,  “Prolegomena  kai  keimenon  tes  ako- 
louthias  tou  hagiou  endoxou  megalomartyros  Mamantos 
tou  thaumatourgou,”  HyprSp  15  (1951)  91-145.  G.  Kaster, 
LCÍ  7:483-85.  S.  Gabelic,  “Predstave  sv.  Mamanta  u  zid- 
nom  slikarstvu  na  Kipru,”  Zograf  15  {1984)  69-75. 

-A.K.,  N.P.S. 

MAMAS,  MONASTERY  OF  SAINT,  located  in 
the  southwestern  section  of  Constantinople  near 
the  gate  of  Xylokerkos.  Byz.  tradition  assigned 
the  original  foundation  of  the  monastery  var- 
iously  to  Pharasmanes,  a  chamberlain  of  Justinian 
I  (Zon.  3:300.23—26),  or  to  Gordia,  the  sister  of 
Emp.  Maurice  (Preger,  Scriptores  3:274.4—5).  The 
church  served  as  a  private  mausoleum  for  the 
family  of  Maurice,  containing  the  tomb  of  the 
murdered  emperor  and  his  wife. 

By  the  Iate  ìoth  C.  Mamas  had  fallen  into  de- 
cline  and  was  restored  under  Symeon  the  Theo- 
logian.  According  to  tradition,  he  served  as  he- 
goumenos  for  25  years;  ca.996— 98,  however,  a 
group  of  monks  briefly  rebelled  against  his  au- 
thority.  By  the  mid-i2th  C.  the  condition  of  the 


monastic  complex  had  deteriorated  once  again, 
reportedly  on  account  of  the  abuses  of  charistihi- 
arioi.  It  was  rescued  by  the  myslikos  George  Kap- 
padokes,  who  rebuilt  the  monastery  and  secured 
a  chrysobull  from  Emp.  Manuel  1  Romnenos  de- 
claring  its  independent  and  self-governing  status. 
In  1158  the  hegoumenos  of  Mamas,  Athanasios 
Philanthropenos,  composed  a  typihon  of  48  chap- 
ters  based  largely  on  the  nth-C.  typihon  of  the 
Euergetis  monastery.  Although  the  monks  were 
theoretically  limited  in  number  to  20,  29  signed 
the  typihon.  The  monastery  is  last  attested  in  1399. 

source.  S.  F.ustratiades,  “Typikon  tes  en  Konstanti- 
noupolei  mones  tou  hagiou  megalomartyros  Mamantos,” 
Hellenika  1  (1928)  245-314,  corr.  A.  Sigalas,  EEBS  7  (1930) 
399-405  and  V.  Laurent,  EO  30  (1931)  233-42. 

lit.  J.  Pargoire,  “Les  Saint-Mamas  de  Constantinople,” 
IRAIK  9  (1904)  261 -3 16.  Janin,  Églises  CP  314-19. 

-A.M.T. 

MAMAS,  REGION  OF.  See  Bosporos. 

MAMIRONEAN  (Ma/i.aNowtat'óç),  leading  fam- 
ily  of  early  Armenia,  said  to  have  been  descended 
from  the  Cenk\  The  latter  were  traditíonally 
identified  with  China,  but  recent  scholarship  has 
identified  them  with  either  the  Tzans  of  the  Cau- 
casus  or  an  Asiatic  group  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Jaxartes.  During  the  4th  and  5th  C.,  the  Mami- 
koneans  were  hereditary  commanders-in-chief 
(sparapetk')  of  the  Armenian  forces  and  royal  tu- 
tors  ( dayeakk ').  As  such,  they  were  able  to  play 
kingmaker  for  the  dynasty  of  the  Arsacids 
(pseudo-P'AWSTOS  Buzand,  bk.  5,  chs.  37—44)  and 
were  Persian  viceroys  after  the  fall  of  the  dynasty. 
Their  domains  included  Tayk'/Tao  and  Tarön 
and  they  inherited  lands  belonging  to  the  Church 
at  the  death  in  ca.438  of  the  last  hereditary  patri- 
arch,  through  the  marriage  of  his  only  daughter 
to  Hamazasp  Mamikonean. 

Politically,  the  Mamikoneans  usually  sided  with 
Byz.  despite  occasional  compromises  with  the  Per- 
sians  and  the  Arabs.  In  368/9,  Musef  Mamikonean 
collaborated  with  imperial  troops  to  replace  Pap 
on  the  Armenian  throne.  The  5th-  and  6th-C. 
revolts  of  Vardan  I  and  II  Mamikonean  served 
Byz.  interests  because  they  were  directed  against 
Persia  and  because  Vardan  II  sought  refuge  in 
Constantinople  after  his  defeat,  even  though  Jus- 
tin  II’s  promised  help  had  not  come.  Vardan’s 
unsuccessful  revo!t  and  flight  were  repeated  by 
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Grigor  Mamikonean  in  748,  during  his  revolt 
against  the  Arabs. 

From  the  7th  C.  onward,  the  power  of  the 
Mamikoneans  waned.  They  lost  command  of  the 
army  and  their  lands  to  the  rival  Bagratids.  The 
death  of  Musef  Mamikonean  in  battle  against  the 
caliphate  ca.772,  the  subsequent  murder  of  his 
sons,  and  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  the 
Arab  freebooter  Jahhaf  marked  the  end  of  the 
main  line  in  Armenia,  though  some  minor  branches 
survived. 

Even  though  Greek  texts  do  not  employ  the 
family  name  of  Mamikonean,  many  scholars  (e.g., 
Toumanoff,  Adontz)  have  suggested  that  certain 
Byz.  noble  families  of  Armenian  origin  (Mosele, 
Artabasdos,  even  Phokas)  were  descendants  of 
the  Mamikoneans.  The  Mamikonean  connection 
was  also  ascribed  to  some  emperors,  such  as  Hera- 
kleios  and  Philippikos,  Empress  Theodora,  and 
her  brother  caesar  Bardas.  Attractive  though  it 
is,  this  thesis  cannot  be  proven  for  want  of  sources. 

UT.  Toumanoff,  Caucasian  Hist.  209—11.  N.  Adontz, 
Armenia  in  the  Period  of  Justiman,  ed.  and  tr.  N.G.  Garsoîan 
(Lisbon  1970)  183—251.  K.  Mlaker,  “Die  Herkunft  der 
Mamikonier  und  der  Titel  Cenbakur,"  WZKM  39  (1932) 
133-45.  -N.G.G. 

MAMISTRA.  See  Mopsuestia. 

MAMLÜKS  (Ma/LteXoÛKot,  from  Ar.  mamlüh , 
“slave”),  a  dynasty  of  sultans  that  ruled  over  Egypt 
from  1250  to  1517  and  in  Syria  from  1260  to 
1516.  The  Mamlüks  originally  were  Turkish  slaves 
who  formed  the  bodyguard  of  the  Ayyübid  sultan 
in  Cairo.  Taking  advantage  of  the  crisis  caused 
by  the  Crusade  of  Louis  IX  (1249-50),  the  Mam- 
lüks  murdered  the  last  Ayyûbid  sultan  Türänshäh 
in  1250  and  seized  effective  political  control;  for 
a  period  of  ten  years,  however,  they  installed  a 
series  of  nominal  Ayyübid  rulers,  among  them  a 
woman  Umm  Rhalil  Shadjar  al-Durr.  The  real 
founder  of  the  Mamlük  sultanate  was  al-Zahír 
Baybars  (1260-77),  who  established  his  position 
by  defeating  the  invading  Mongol  army  of  Hu- 
iagu  at  'Ayn  Jalut,  near  Nazareth,  in  1260.  Bay- 
bars  and  his  immediate  successors  subjugated  in- 
dependent  lords  in  Syria,  conquered  Crusader 
fortresses  such  as  Caesarea  and  Antioch,  and  H- 
nally  drove  the  Crusaders  from  their  last  strong- 
hold  at  Acre  (cAkka)  in  1291.  The  sultanate  re- 


mained  a  great  power  through  the  mid-i^th  C., 
when  al-Näsir  Hasan  (1341—51,  1354—61)  tried 
to  play  the  role  of  an  autocratic  ruler;  thereafter 
incessant  usurpations  and  Turco-Mongol  attacks 
created  a  precarious  situation,  and  in  the  early 
i6th  C.  the  sultanate  fell  to  the  Ottomans. 

The  Mamlûk  sultans  were  natural  allies  of  Byz. 
in  the  confrontation  with  the  Latins  and  Turks. 
The  treaty  of  1281  (M.  Canard,  Bymntìon  10  [1935] 
669-80),  signed  by  Michael  VIII  and  Ralâwün 
( 1 279—90),  established  eternal  peace  between  Con- 
stantinople  and  Cairo  and  guaranteed  security  of 
both  envoys  and  merchants.  Exchanges  of  ambas- 
sadors  continued  under  Andronikos  II  Palaiolo- 
gos;  Andrew  Libadenos  served  as  undersecretary 
on  one  of  these  embassies,  sometime  before  1328. 
In  1349  John  VI  dispatched  to  al-Näsir  Hasan  an 
embassy  led  by  Lazaros,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
and  Manuel  Sergopoulos,  asking  for  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  a  Greek  quarter  (Härat  al-Rüm)  in 
Cairo,  protection  of  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem, 
release  of  captives,  etc.  (Reg  5,  no.2950).  Some- 
time  between  1425  and  1428  John  VIII  corre- 
sponded  with  the  sultan  Barsbay  (1422—38),  seek- 
ing  an  alliance  against  the  Ottomans  (Gy. 
Moravcsik,  VizVrem  18  [1961]  105-15).  Nonethe- 
iess  there  was  occasional  persecution  of  Christians 
in  Mamlük  lands.  At  the  beginning  of  the  14Ü1  C. 
Theodore  Metochites  wrote  a  Logos  (no.12)  on 
the  neomartyr  Michael  who  had  been  recently 
executed  in  Egypt,  just  at  the  time  of  a  Byz. 
embassy  (ed.  H.  Delehaye,  AASS  Nov.  4  [1925] 
App.  670-78). 

lit.  D.  Ayalon,  P.M.  Holt,  £72  6:314-31.  H.  Lamniens, 
“Correspondances  diplomatiques  entre  Ies  sultans  mam- 
louks  d’Egypte  et  les  puissances  chrétiennes,”  ROC  9  (1904) 
151—87,  359-92.  E.  Dölger,  “Der  Vertrag  des  Sultans 
Qalâ’ün  von  Ägypten  mit  dem  Raiser  Michael  VIII.  Palaio- 
logos  (1281),”  in  Serta  Monacensta:  Frani  Babinger  z um  15. 
Januar  1951  als  Festgruss  dargebracht  (Leiden  1952)  60-79. 
P.  Schmid,  “Die  diplomatischen  Beziehungen  zwischen 
Ronstantinope!  und  Kairr>  711  lleginn  dns  14  Jahrhun- 
derts”  (Ph.I).  diss.,  Univ.  oí'  Munich  1956).  P.  Schreiner, 
“Byzanz  und  die  Mamluken  in  der  2.  Hiilfte  des  14.  Jahr- 
hunderts,"  Der  Islam  56  (1979)  296-304.  -A.K.,  A.M.T. 


MAMRE,  OAK  OF  (M a/x/?p7)  17  6 púç,  also  called 
Tepé/3tE0oç,  lit.  “turpentine  tree”),  the  locus 
sanctus  near  Hebron  associated  with  the  Philo- 
xenia  of  Abraham  when  he  provided  hospitality 
to  the  three  angels.  Eusebios  of  Caesarea  (De- 
monslr.  evang.  5.9.7,  ed.  Heikel,  Ensebius  Werke 
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6:232.5-8)  mentions  that  Terebinthos  was  con- 
sidered  holy  by  the  Iocal  people.  Sozomenos  (So- 
zom.  HE  2.4.2— 4)  describes  an  annual  fair  ( pane - 
gyris)  at  the  site  in  which  Jews,  pagans,  and 
Christians  participated  equally.  The  feast  in- 
ciuded  libations,  incense,  and  animal  sacrihce.  The 
celebrants  dwelt  in  communal  tents  but  strictly 
abstained  from  sex  and  disorderly  behavior.  Ac- 
cording  to  Eusebios  (VC  3.53.2),  Constantine  I 
ordered  the  altar  there  destroyed  and  statues 
burned  and  had  a  church  built  on  the  spot,  which 
was  also  marlced  by  the  sacred  oak  beneath  which 
the  angels  sat.  Remains  of  this  4th-C.  basilica,  later 
rebuilt,  have  been  excavated. 

LIT.  WiIkinson,  Pilgrims  1 73 f.  EAEHL  3:776-78.  Ova- 
diah,  Corpus  131-33.  — G.V.,  Z.U.M.,  A.K. 

MA’MÜN  (Moi/xoí>r),  caliph  of  the  cAbbäsíds  (813- 
33);  born  Sept.  786,  died  Tarsos  7  Aug.  833.  He 
was  the  son  of  Härün  al-Rashîd.  Under  Ma’mün 
the  study  of  ancient  Greek  works  enriched  the 
caliphate’s  flourishing  cultural  life.  Ma’mûn  esp. 
patronized  philosophy  and  science,  funding  trans- 
lations  of  such  authors  as  Aristotle  and  Ptolemy 
into  Syriac  and  Arabic  and  sending  to  Constanti- 
nople  and  Sicily  for  MSS.  He  unsuccessfully  at- 
tempted  to  have  Leo  the  Mathematician  visit 
Baghdad  (Lemerle,  Humanism  174O.  For  most  of 
his  reign  Ma’mûn  avoided  direct  attacks  on  Byz., 
although  he  supported  the  revolt  of  Thomas  the 
Slav.  In  829/30  he  received  the  embassy  of  John 
VII  Grammatiros.  Hostilities  flared  in  March  830, 
when  Ma’mün  led  an  army  into  Byz.  territory, 
probably  pursuing  the  general  Manuel  and  re- 
acting  against  Byz.  support  for  the  Rhurramites 
led  by  Bäbak  (J.  Rosser,  Bymntina  6  [1974]  265O. 
With  his  brother  Mu'tasim  in  831  Ma’mûn 
launched  another  invasion,  during  which  his  son 
aI-cAbbâs  defeated  Emp.  Theophilos.  Ma’mün  re- 
fused  the  emperor’s  peace  entreaties  and  in  July 
833  invaded  Asia  Minor,  where  he  died,  having 
proclaimed  Mu'tasim  his  successor. 

lit.  K.V.  Zetterstéen,  El  3:22 1-23.  P.K.  Hitti,  Makers  of 
Arab  Hislory  (New  York  ig68)  76-94.  Kennedy,  Abbasid 
Caliphale  164—75.  — P.A.H. 

MANASSES,  CONSTANTINE,  writer  at  the  courts 
of  the  sebaslohratorissa  Irene  Romnene  and  of  Man- 
uel  I,  eventually  metropolitan  of  Naupaktos;  born 


Constantinople  ca.1130,  died  ca.1187.  Manasses 
(MaRacrcrf)ç)  wrote  various  conventional  panegyr- 
ics  (eulogies  of  Manuel  I  and  the  logothetes  Michael 
Hagiotheodorites,  a  monody  on  Nikephoros 
Romnenos,  etc.),  and  ekphraseis.  His  erotic  verse 
romance,  Aristandros  and  Kallilhea,  is  preserved 
only  in  fragments.  Manasses  also  wrote  the  Ho- 
doiporihon,  a  verse  description  of  his  participation 
in  the  embassy  of  the  sebastos  John  Rontoste- 
phanos  to  Palestine  in  1160;  his  personal  impres- 
sions  and  observations  permeate  the  entire  nar- 
rative.  In  an  ekphrasis  of  bird  hunting,  Manasses 
concentrated  on  the  elderly  and  bold  leader  who 
looked  fierce  and  behaved  disgracefully  (L.  Stern- 
bach,  Eos  7  [1901]  181-86).  One  can  hypothesize 
that  Manasses  was  alluding  to  Androniros  I,  esp. 
because  he  reportedly  caught  the  whole  flock  of 
birds,  so  that  no  messenger  (Angelos)  remained. 

Manasses  created  a  new  genre  of  verse  chroni- 
cle,  his  Chronike  synopsis  that  encompasses  the  pe- 
riod  from  Adam  to  1081.  He  followed  Zonaras 
primarily  but  omitted  the  reign  of  Alexios  I  (treated 
so  critically  by  Zonaras),  proclaiming  himself 
unable  to  present  the  exploits  of  the  Romnenoi. 
The  sympathies  of  Manasses  lie  with  the  nobility, 
and  he  condemns  Nikephoros  III  for  his  support 
of  smiths,  woodcutters,  merchants,  and  other 
“craftsmen”  (vv. 6706— 13).  Manasses  stresses  the 
erotic  element  in  the  relations  of  Zoe  with  the 
young  Michael  the  Paphlagonian.  The  playful  ap- 
proach  of  the  Chronicle  is  emphasized  by  the  abun- 
dance  of  Homeric  images,  by  the  rhetorically  ar- 
tificial  vocabulary,  and  by  uncouth  expressions. 
The  Chronicle  was  very  popular;  besides  a  great 
number  of  MSS  of  the  original,  there  is  a  vernac- 
ular  paraphrase,  a  continuation,  and  a  ì^th-C. 
Bulgarian  translation  with  rich  illuminations. 

ed.  Breyianum  hisloriae  melncum,  ed.  I.  Bekker  (Bonn 
1837).  PG  127:219-472.  I.  Bogdan,  Die  slaoische  Manasses- 
Chronik  (Munich  1966).  K.  Horna,  “Das  Hodoiporikon  des 
Ronstantin  Manasses,"  BZ  13  (1904)  325-47.  O.  Mazal,  Der 
Roman  des  Konslantinos  Manasses  (Graz-Vienna-Cologne  1967). 
See  also  list  in  Tusculum-Lexikon  495-97. 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:419-22.  Ò.  Lampsidis,  “Die  vier 
Handschriften  der  Ausgaben  der  Chronike  Synopsis  von 
K.  Manasses,”  Byzantion  53  (1983)  654-59.  Demosieumata 
pen  len  Chroniken  Synopsin  Konslantinou  tou  Manasse  (Athens 
1980).  Jeffreys,  “Chroniclers”  199-238.  O.  Lampsidis,  “Zur 
Biographie  von  K.  Manasses  und  zu  seiner  Chronike  Syn- 
opsis,”  Bymntion  58  (1988)  97—111.  1.  Dujcev,  Minialjurite 
na  Manasieuata  letopis  (Sofia  1962),  -A.K. 

MANAZKERT.  See  Mantzikert. 
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MANBIJ.  See  Hierapolis. 

MANDAEANS  (from  Aramaic  manda  [■yr’ŵcrtç], 
“knowledge”),  a  sect  whose  teachings  are  based 
on  Gnosticism,  also  known  as  Nasoreans  or  St. 
John  Christians;  it  apparently  already  existed  in 
Syria  in  the  ist  and  2nd  C.  and  still  survives  today 
in  Iraq  and  Iran.  Teachings  of  the  Mandaeans, 
contained  in  works  such  as  the  Ginza  (Treasure), 
are  dualist  and  resemble  Manichaeanism:  the 
soul  is  imprisoned  in  the  body  and  will  be  freed 
by  Manda  d’Hayyë,  a  personification  of  the  “Knowl- 
edge  of  Life.”  Mandaeans  stressed  frequent  bap- 
tism  and  paid  special  honor  to  John  the  Baptist, 
causing  some  scholars  to  argue  that  they  were 
disciples  of  the  Baptist.  The  Mandaeans  were 
opposed  to  practices  such  as  celibacy  and  baptism 
in  still  water.  Their  historical  importance  lies  in 
their  survival  as  a  group,  allowing  insight  into  a 
living  Gnostic  tradition  that  is  otherwise  largely 
extinct. 

ed.  Gima,  der  Schatz  oder  das  grosse  Buch  der  Mandäer,  ed. 
M.  Lidzbarski,  2  vols.  (Göttingen  1925).  E.S.  Drower,  The 
Canonical  Prayerbook  of  the  Mandaeans  (Leiden  1959),  with 
Eng.  lr. 

lit.  E.S.  Drower,  The  Secret  Adam  (Oxford  1960).  K. 
Rudolph,  Die  Mandäer,  2  vols.  (Göttingen  1960-61).  Der 
Mandäismus,  ed.  G.  Widengren  (Darmstadt  1982). 

-T.E.G. 


MANDATE  (èvTo\ ,t\,  mandatum),  a  transaction 
whereby  an  authorized  person  (the  mandatary) 
was  empowered  and  obligated  to  act  for  another. 
A  mandate  was  issued  when  the  mandatary  was 
to  appear,  on  behalf  of  the  person  who  authorized 
him,  before  a  court,  state  authorities,  or  at  a 
transaction.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  attempt 
to  work  out  any  theory  of  legal  representation. 
Therefore,  the  distinction  is  fluid  between  the 
representative  in  court  ( entuleus ,  cf.  Nov.  Jusl.  71) 
who  appeared  for  a  single  case  and  the  adminis- 
trator  of  an  estate  (epitropos,  procurator)  who  served 
for  a  long  time  or  even  continuously  on  another’s 
behalf  in  various  ways.  The  custom  of  entrusting 
by  will  a  close  relative  or  spouse  with  the  admin- 
istration  of  the  estate  for  the  survivors  led  in  the 
post-Justinianic  period  to  a  type  of  mandatary 
known  as  an  epitropos,  whose  role  must  be  var- 
iously  interpreted  according  to  context:  as  guard- 
ian,  administrator,  or  executor  of  a  will  (see  Peira, 


15;  Ivir.  i,  no.12.8— 12,  a.1001;  Lavra  3,  no.160. 
1-2).  -D.S. 

MANDATOR  (/j,avòáT(op),  subaltern  official  em- 
ployed  for  special  missions.  The  taktika  of  the 
gth  and  ìoth  C.  distinguish  between  imperial  man- 
datores  and  those  of  high-ranking  military  and  civil 
functionaries;  a  seal  records  the  mandator  of  the 
logothetes  tou  dromou  (Laurent,  Corpus  2, 
no.472).  The  term  mandator  is  first  used  in  a  9th- 
C.  chronicle  (Theoph.  i82f)  for  Justinian  I’s 
spokesman  during  the  Nika  Revolt  of  532.  Man- 
datores  also  had  police  functions — according  to  the 
(late  ioth-C.?)  vita  two  of  them  were  sent  to  arrest 
Maximos  the  Confessor  (PG  90: 109C).  Theseals 
of  imperial  mandatores  are  of  the  7th-9th  C.  (Lau- 
rent,  Corpus  2,  nos.  257—68);  mandatores  are  also 
mentioned  in  the  mid-gth-C.  taktikon  of  Uspenskij 
and  in  the  late  9th-C.  Kletorologion  of  Philotheos. 
In  chrysobulls  of  the  end  of  the  1  ìth  C.  mandatores 
of  the  dromos  function  as  guides  for  foreign  envoys 
(e.g.,  Lavra  1,  no. 48.45).  The  chief  of  the  manda- 
tores  was  called  protomandator;  a  seal  of  the  proto- 
mandator  George  Pekoules  is  dated  to  the  1  ìth  C. 
(Laurent,  Corpus  2,  no.256).  The  office  of  man- 
dator  disappeared  thereafter;  according  to  Guil- 
land  (lnstitutions  1:597),  was  replaced  by  tza- 
ousios. 

lit.  Bury,  Adm.  System  1 13.  -A.K. 

MANDORLA  (It.,  lit.  “almond”),  a  conventional 
term  for  the  aureole  shown  surrounding  an  entire 
figure  to  indicate  the  presence  of  the  power  of 
God.  Usually  almond-shaped,  it  may  be  round  for 
seated  figures.  Seen  first  in  5th-C.  art — Old  Tes- 
tament  scenes  at  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  Rome;  apse 
of  Hosios  David,  Thessalonike — it  then  envelops 
Christ  in  scenes  of  his  Transfiguration  and  As- 
cension  and  the  Virgin  in  Glory  x n  6tlr-C.  art. 
Rooted  in  Jewish  and  Antique  literary  images,  the 
mandorla  unites  ideas  of  enveloping  Iight  and 
enveloping,  protective  cloud.  Applied  initially  to 
varied  instances  of  the  “glory  of  God”  (Septuagint 
doxa — W.  Loerke,  Gesta  20  [1981]  15—22),  it  was 
eventually  restricted  to  Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mary 
as  a  sign  of  their  celestial  glory.  It  surrounds  the 
figure  of  Christ  in  the  Anastasis  from  the  ìoth 
C.  onward  and  in  the  Dormition  from  the  late 
i2th  C.  In  Palaiologan  art,  the  mandorla  was 
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understood  primarily  as  light  and  was  extrava- 
gantly  developed  in  images  associated  wíth  He- 
sychasm,  as  in,  f'or  example,  the  miniature  of  the 
Transfiguration  in  Paris,  B.N.  gr.  1242  (Rice,  Art 
of  Byz,  pl.39). 

lit.  O.  Brendel,  “Origin  and  Meaning  of  the  Man- 
dorla,”  GBAÙ  25  (1944)  5-24-  -A.W.C. 

MANDYAS  (izav8va<;),  originally  a  light  Roman 
cloak  (attested  from  ca.200),  resembling  the  chla- 
mys.  Both  Hesychios  of  Alexandria  and  Eusta- 
thios  of  Thessalonike  assert  that  it  originated  with 
the  Persians.  The  term  came  to  designate  the  long, 
dark,  plain  cloak  worn  over  the  monastic  tunic  by 
both  men  and  women.  Hanging  from  the  shoul- 
ders,  it  opens  in  front  and  stretches  down  to  the 
knees;  it  is  fastened  at  the  neck  and  below  the 
waist  by  drawstrings.  According  to  monastic  typika, 
a  new  mandyas  was  distributed  to  monks  every  two 
years  (P.  Gauder,  REB  32  [1974]  65.610).  The 
term  mandyas  can  also  refer  to  the  cIoak  that  is 
worn  by  a  bishop  except  when  he  dons  the  omo- 
fhorion  to  celebrate  the  liturgy;  the  episcopal 
mandyas  may  be  more  elaborate,  with  embroidered 
panels  at  its  four  corners  from  which  spread  rays 
called  potamoi  (“rivers”).  In  the  i4th  C.,  the  em- 
peror  donned  a  gold  mandyas  during  the  corona- 
tion  (pseudo-Kod.  261.3). 

lit.  F.  KoIb,  “Römische  Mämel:  paenula,  lacerna,  man- 
dye,"  Römische  Mitteilungen  80  (1973)  69—167.  Walter,  Art 
and  Ritual  30.  Bernadakis,  “Ornements  liturgiques”  136. 
K.  Wessel,  RBK  3:450.  -N.P.S. 

MANDYLION  (/xü:fôiìXiof),  the  Holy  Towel,  a 
precious  acheiropoietos  said  not  only  to  have 
been  an  authendc  likeness  of  Christ  but  one  which 
Christ  himself  willingly  produced.  It  was  thus 
often  cited  both  as  proof  of  the  reality  of  his 
incarnation— as  it  had  been  in  contact  with  his 
body — and  as  jusdfication  for  the  Iconophile  po- 
sition:  Christ  thereby  endorsed  the  making  of  his 
images. 

The  existence  of  the  Mandylion  is  first  men- 
tioned  in  the  6th  C.  According  to  one  of  several 
versions  of  the  story,  Abgar,  a  ìst-C.  king  of 
Edessa,  had  fallen  ill  and  begged  Christ  to  come 
and  cure  him;  instead,  Christ  gave  the  Ring’s 
messenger  a  towel  that  he  had  pressed  to  his  face 
and  that  retained  the  impression  of  his  features. 


(In  some  reports  Christ  sent  a  letter  instead.  Both 
relics  were  honored  in  Edessa.)  The  king  was 
cured  by  the  miraculous  image,  which,  after  being 
lost  and  then  miraculously  rediscovered,  re- 
mained  in  the  city  even  after  its  conquest  by  the 
Arabs.  In  944,  John  Kourkouas  besieged  Edessa 
and  obtained  the  Mandylion  as  a  condition  of  his 
withdrawaî.  The  Mandylion  was  carried  in  a 
triumphal  procession  to  Constantinople  that  same 
year  to  the  Pharos  chapel  in  the  Great  Palace. 
Its  arrival  is  described  in  the  Story  of  the  Image  of 
Edessa  (PC  1 13:421-54)  attributed  to  Emp.  Con- 
stantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos,  and  the  event  was 
celebrated  thereafter  annually  on  16  Aug.  (V. 
Grumel,  AB  68  [1950]  135—52).  The  Mandylion 
may  have  been  one  of  the  relics  purchased  by 
King  Louis  IX  in  1247  and  taken  to  Paris;  these 
were  housed  in  the  Ste.  Chapelle  until  lost  during 
the  French  Revolution. 

The  extent  of  the  influence  exerted  by  the  relic 
on  other  images  of  Christ  after  its  arrival  in  Con- 
stantinople  remains  to  be  explored.  Its  original 
aspect  can  be  reconstructed  through  its  many 
copies.  Although  Christ’s  features  on  the  Man- 
dylion  are  those  of  the  Pantokrator,  the  Mandy- 
lion  image  is  not  a  bust:  it  shows  the  nimbed  head 
of  Christ  and  part  of  his  neck,  but  not  his  shoul- 
ders.  The  face  is  painted  as  though  imprinted  on 
a  horizontal  fringed  strip  of  white  cloth,  which  is 
sometimes  woven  with  a  diaper  pattern  or  stripes 
of  ornament.  The  earliest  surviving  example  is  on 
a  ìoth-C.  icon  at  St.  Catherine’s  monastery,  Sinai, 
celebrating  the  Abgar  story  (Weitzmann,  Sinai 
Icons  B.58). 

As  the  Story  of  the  Image  was  incorporated  into 
the  menologion  of  Symeon  Metaphrastes,  some 
1  ìth-C.  illustrated  MSS  of  the  menologion  also  con- 
tain  images  of  the  Mandylion  and  even  short 
narrative  cycles  illustrating  the  story  of  the  relic 
and  of  its  arrival  in  the  capital.  Longer  cycles 
appear  in  the  1 4th  C.:  on  a  scroll  in  the  Morgan 
Library  (S.  Der  Nersessian,  I zvBúlgArchInst  10 
[1936]  98—106;  Illuminated  Greek  MSS,  no.56),  on 
ten  silver  panels  that  frame  a  i4th-C.  painted  icon 
of  the  Mandylion  in  Genoa  (Grabar,  Revêtemenls, 
no.35),  and  in  the  Serbian  church  of  Matejic  (V. 
Petkovic,  PKJIF  12  [1932]  11  —  19).  A  curious  min- 
iature  in  the  Madrid  Skylitzes  MS  shows  Emp. 
Romanos  I  receiving  and  embracing  the  Man- 
dylion,  here  represented  not  as  a  piece  of  im- 
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printed  cloth  but  as  the  disembodied  head  of 
Christ  resting  on  a  towel  (Grabar-Manoussacas, 
Skylitzès,  hg.  158). 

In  monumental  painting,  the  Mandylion  was  a 
popular  theme  in  all  quarters  of  the  empire  and 
beyond,  including  Cappadocia  (N.  Thierry,  Zograf 
11  [1980]  16-18)  and  Georgia  (T.  Velmans,  Zo- 
graf  10  [1979]  74-78).  It  has  no  hxed  place  in 
church  decoration,  but  often  forms  a  pendant  to 
the  kkramion.  The  Mandylion  image  was  also 
known  in  the  West  where,  with  certain  differences 
of  detail  (Christ’s  neck  is  not  included,  the  crown 
of  thorns  is  eventually  added),  it  developed  as  the 
“Veronica.” 

lit.  Dobschütz,  Christusbilder  102—96,  158-249*,  29— 
129**.  Av.  Cameron,  “The  History  ofthe  Image  of  Edessa: 
The  Telling  of  a  Story,”  Oheanos  80-94.  J.M.  Fiey,  “Image 
d’Edesse  ou  Linceul  de  'Furin,”  RHE  82  (1987)  271-77.  K. 
Weitzmann,  “Thc  Mandylion  and  Constantine  Porphyro- 
genitus,”  CahArch  11  (1960)  163—84.  Pallas,  Passion  und 
Bestattung  134-46.  A.  Grabar,  La  Sainte  Face  de  Laon  (Prague 
1931).  — N.P.S. 

MANFRED,  kingofSicily  (1258—66);  born  1232, 
died  Benevento  26  Feb.  1266.  The  illegitimate 
son  of  Fredericr  II  Hohenstaufen,  Manfred  was 
elected  king  of  Sicily  in  1254  after  the  death  of 
his  half-brother  Conrad  IV.  He  was  not  crowned 
until  1258,  however,  after  overcoming  papal  op- 
position.  Manfred  continued  his  ancestors’  policy 
of  conquest  of  the  Balkans.  Although  his  sister 
Constance-Anna  was  married  to  John  III  Va- 
tatzes,  Manfred  abandoned  his  father’s  alliance 
with  the  empire  of  Nicaea  after  the  death  of 
Theodore  II  Lasraris  and  formed  a  coalition 
with  the  despotate  of  Epiros.  On  2  June  1259  he 
married  Helena,  daughter  of  Michael  II  Kom- 
nenos  Douras  of  Epiros  (M.  Dendias,  EpChron  1 
[1926]  219—94).  Michael  conhrmed  Manfred’s 
possession  of  coastal  lands  that  he  had  previously 
seized  in  Albanian  Epiros.  Manfred  joined  the 
anti-Nicene  alliance  of  Michael  and  William  II 
Villehardouin  and  sent  400  German  knights  to 
fight  at  Pelagonia,  but  did  not  himself  participate 
in  the  battle  (D.J.  Geanakoplos,  DOP  7  [1953] 
101—41).  After  the  defeat  of  the  coalition,  the 
victorious  Michael  VIII  Palaiologos  offered  to 
marry  Manfred’s  sister  Anna,  but  she  refused. 
Manfred  was  killed  at  Benevento  in  battle  against 
Charles  I  of  Anjou,  who  succeeded  him  as  king 
of  Sicily.  Manfred’s  daughter  Constance  was  mar- 


ried  to  Peter  III  of  Aragon,  thus  providing  the 
latter  with  a  claim  to  Sicily  (see  Sicilian  Vespers). 

lit.  E.  Merendino,  “Manfredi  fra  F.piro  e  Nicea,”  15 
CEB  4  (Athens  1980)  245-52.  M.  Dendias,  “Le  roi  Manfred 
de  Sicile  et  la  bataille  de  Pélagonie,”  in  Mél.Diehl  1 :55-6o. 
PLP,  no. 16779.  Nicol,  Epiros  I  166—82,  192—94.  B.  Berg, 
"Manfred  of  Sicily  and  the  Greek  East,”  Bymntina  14  (1988) 
263-89.  -A.M.T. 

MANGANA,  region  of  Constantinople,  named 
after  a  depot  of  military  engines  (fj-áy yava),  sit- 
uated  on  the  east  declivity  of  the  Acropolis  hill. 
I  he  family  of  Michael  I  Rangabe  owned  a  man- 
sion  there,  transformed  by  Basil  I  into  a  crown 
domain  with  far-flung  landed  possessions  to  de- 
fray  the  expenses  of  the  imperial  table.  Constan- 
tine  IX  Monomachos  developed  the  area:  he  built 
a  monastery  of  St.  George,  a  palace  (later  de- 
stroyed  by  Isaac  II),  and  a  hospital,  and  estab- 
lished  a  law  school  there.  The  monastic  church, 
cloister,  and  surrounding  garden  were  con- 
structed  on  a  lavish  scale  by  Constantine,  who  was 
subsequently  buried  there  in  1055.  The  imperial 
court  visited  the  church  annually  on  23  Apr.,  the 
feast  of  St.  George.  Constantine  IX  granted  the 
“ pronoia  of  Mangana”  to  the  future  patriarch  Con- 
stantine  (III)  Leichoudes,  but  the  meaning  of 
the  term  pronoia  here  is  debatable  (A.  Hohlweg, 
BZ  60  [1967]  291-94). 

After  brief  occupation  by  Latin  monks  during 
the  i3th-C.  Latin  Empire  of  Constantinople,  the 
monastery  was  restored  to  the  Greeks  under  Mi- 
chael  VIII.  John  VI  Kantakouzenos  lived  at 
Mangana  for  a  while  after  his  abdication.  Greek 
monks  continued  to  inhabit  Mangana  until  1453, 
when  Turkish  dervishes  occupied  it.  Soon  there- 
after  the  monastic  complex  was  destroyed  to  ac- 
commodate  the  fortified  circuit  of  the  seraglio. 
Archaeological  exploration  has  revealed  a  com- 
plex  of  substructures  among  which  the  remains 
of  the  Church  of  St.  George  are  recognizable. 

During  the  i4th  C.  the  monastery  housed  the 
relics  of  Christ’s  Passion,  which  attracted  numer- 
ous  visitors,  including  pilgrims  from  Rus’.  It  held 
second  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  Constantinopol- 
itan  monasteries.  A  number  of  MSS  have  survived 
from  its  library;  at  least  two  were  copied  at  Man- 
gana  in  the  i4th  C. 

lit.  R.  Demangel,  E.  Mamboury,  Le  quartier  des  Man- 
ganes  (Paris  1939).  Janín,  Eglises  CP  70—76.  Lemerle,  CÁnq 
études  273-83.  N.  Oikonomides,  “St.  George  of  the  Man- 
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gana,  Maria  Skleraina  and  the  ‘Malyj  Sion’  of  Novgorod,” 
DOP  34-35  (1980-81)  239-46.  Majeska,  Russian  Travelers 
366-72.  É.  Malamut,  “NouveIle  hypothèse  sur  l’origine  de 
la  maison  impériale  des  Manganes,”  ín  Aphieroma  Svoronos 
1:127-34.  -C.M.,  A.M.T. 

MANGI.ABITES  (fiay(y)\a(3ÍTr)<;) ,  member  of  the 
manglabion  (lit.  “cudgel”),  a  detachment  of'  impe- 
rial  bodyguards  (along  with  the  hetaireia).  Man- 
glabitai  preceded  tfie  emperor  at  ceremonies  and 
had  to  unlock  certain  gates  of  the  palace  every 
morning.  They  were  armed  with  swords  (De  cer. 
576.1).  The  first  mention  is  in  the  gth-C.  vita  of 
Philaretos  the  Merciful — his  son  John  was  spa- 
tharios  and  manglabites.  The  etymology  is  under 
discussion:  M.  Canard  (Bymntion  21  [1951]  405, 
n.i)  has  associated  the  word  with  the  Arabic  mijlab, 
a  whip,  while  others  have  suggested  the  combi- 
nation  of  Lat.  manus ,  “hand,”  and  clava,  “cudgel” 
(De  adm.  imp.  51.61—62);  the  verb  m.anglabizo  was 
used  for  fiogging  (Ph.  Koukoules,  Thessalonikes 
Euslathiou  ta  laographika  [Athens  1950]  2: 1 14,  n.6). 
The  term  rabdouchoi,  “bludgeon-carriers,”  in  the 
vita  of  Ignatios  the  Deacon  (PG  105:529^),  was 
probably  a  synonyni  for  manglabitai. 

Manglabitaì  fulfilled  special  assignments,  some- 
times  to  kill  or  capture  an  imperial  adversary; 
because  of  their  closeness  to  the  ruler  they  would 
occasionally  be  involved  in  conspiracy  against  him. 
Their  commanders,  sometimes  called  epi  tou  man- 
glabiou  or  protomanglabìtaì ,  held  a  high  position  ìn 
the  ìoth  C.,  whereas  a  simple  manglabites  could  be 
illiterate  (Lavra  1,  no.  16.49,  a  ioi2).  According  to 
Oikonomides  (Listes  328),  imperial  manglabitai  dis- 
appeared  by  the  end  of  the  1  ith  C.  On  the  other 
hand,  manglabitai  of  the  Great  Church  are  known 
only  from  seals  of  the  1 1  th —  1 3th  C.  (Laurent, 
Corpus  5.1,  nos.  142—43). 

lit.  A.  Vogt,  Constantin  Porphyrogénète,  Le  livre  des  céré- 
monies.  Commenlaire ,  vol.  1  (Paris  1935)  32.  Seibt,  Blnsiegel 
206-09.  Schlumberger,  Sig.  537~43-  R.  |enkins  in  De  adm. 
imp.  2:200.  -A.K. 

MANI  (Mórt),  Mcŵt)),  the  mountainous  central 
“finger”  of  the  Peloponnesos  extending  south- 
ward  into  the  Cretan  Sea  and  terminating  in  Cape 
Tainaron  (Matapan).  The  region  has  an  unusually 
rough  and  rocky  terrain  formed  by  the  southern 
reaches  of  Mt.  Taygetos,  which  plunges  sheer  into 
the  sea  at  many  points;  as  a  result  it  tended  to  be 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  and  its 


population  has  a  tradition  of  resistance  to  control 
by  a  central  authority. 

In  the  4th  and  5th  C.  the  Mani  was  ravaged  by 
invasions  of  Goths  and  Vandals,  and  also  suffered 
from  severe  earthquakes.  In  the  late  6th  C.  began 
the  invasions  of  the  Slavs,  some  of  whom  settled 
permanently  and  came  to  be  known  as  the  Ezeri- 
tai  and  Melingoi.  According  to  Constantine  VII 
Porphyrogennetos  (De  adm.  imp.,  50.71-75 ),  the 
Maniots  were  ethnically  Greek  (“the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Romans  who  even  to  this  day  are 
called  ‘Hellenes'  by  the  local  inhabitants”)  and 
retained  theír  allegiance  to  the  Byz.  Empire  dur- 
ing  the  period  of  the  Slavic  invasions.  Byz.  polit- 
ical  control  over  the  Mani  was  reasserted  in  the 
gth  C.;  the  Mani  was  part  of  the  theme  of  the 
Peloponnesos.  In  the  1 3th  C.  the  Mani  was  briefly 
under  the  control  of  the  Franks  who  constructed 
great  castles  at  Passava  and  Maina;  the  Byz.  re- 
covered  Mani  by  the  treaty  of  1262,  but  their 
authority  over  the  region  1  emained  nominal.  The 
Ottomans  added  Mani  to  their  territory  after  the 
fall  of  Mistra  in  1460. 

Christianity  penetrated  into  Mani  by  the  5th  C. 
and  at  least  four  churches  built  there  in  the  5th 
and  6th  C.  are  known.  Nonetheless,  there  must 
have  been  considerable  reversion  to  paganism 
during  the  time  of  Slavic  settlement  in  the  penin- 
sula,  and  Constantine  VII  states  that  Maniots  were 
considered  by  some  [Christian]  “local  inhabitants” 
as  idol  worshipers;  he  says  that  they  were  con- 
verted  to  Christianity  by  Basil  I.  Strangely  enough, 
the  conversion  of  the  Maniots  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  Vita  Basilii,  and  missionaries  (notably 
Nikon  ho  “Metanoeite”)  were  active  in  the  Mani 
in  the  gth  and  ìoth  C.  The  churches  built  in  the 
loth  C.  and  thereafter  are  remarkable  for  their 
number  and  their  state  of  preservation,  although 
it  is  unclear  whether  this  should  be  attributed  to 
the  wealth  of  the  area  in  Byz.  times  or  to  its 
modern  isolation.  Most  of  these  churches  are  small 
versions  of  the  cross-in-square  plan  although  local 
features,  such  as  the  vault  of  the  nave  projecting 
into  the  narthex,  are  evident,  as  at  St.  Theodore, 
Vamvaka,  dated  by  inscription  to  1075.  Among 
the  most  elaborately  painted  are  the  Church  of 
Hagios  Strategos  at  Voularioi  (i2th  C.)  and  St. 
Nicholas  at  Rambínari  near  Platsa,  whose  first 
program  of  decoration  was  commissioned  by  Con- 
stantine  Spanes,  military  governor  ( tzaousios )  of 
the  region  in  1337. 
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lit.  D.E.  Rogan,  Mani,  Hislory  and  Monuments  (Athens 
1973).  P.  Calonaros,  “A  travers  lc  Magne:  Les  châteaux 
francs  de  Passava  et  du  Grand  Magne,”  HellConl  3  (1938) 
375-80.  N.B.  Drandak.es  et  al.  in  PraktArchEt  (1979)  156- 
214;  (1980)  188-246;  (1981)  449-578.  N.B.  Drandakes, 
Byzantinai  toichographiai  tes  Mesa  Manes  (Athens  1964).  H. 
Megaw,  “Byzantine  Architecture  in  Mani,”  BSA  33  (1932- 
33)  137-62.  D.  Mouriki,  The  Frescoes  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Nicholas  at  Platsa  in  the  Mani  (Athens  1975). 

-T.E.G.,  A.C. 

MANI  (MápTjç),  religious  leader  and  founder  of 
Manichaeanism;  born  Babylonia  14  Apr.  ui6, 
died  2  Mar.  274  or  26  Feb.  277.  According  to  a 
legend,  he  was  flayed  alive  by  authorities  of  the 
Sasanian  state  and  his  “passion”  or  “crucihxion” 
lasted  26  days.  The  Byz.  had  a  negative  view  of 
Mani  and  regarded  him  as  a  particularly  noxious 
heretic  rather  than  as  the  founder  of  a  separate 
religion;  some  theologians  (e.g.,  Aphrahat)  ad- 
mitted,  however,  that  he  did  recognize  the  unity 
of  the  Godhead.  His  name  was  derived  by  the 
Byz.  from  the  verb  mainomai,  “to  be  furious  or 
mad”  (e.g.,  Titos  of  Bostra,  PG  18:10776).  The 
Byz.  legend  of  Mani,  diff  ering  from  that  of  Mus- 
lim  sources,  is  developed  in  the  Acta  Archelaí; 
some  details  were  added  by  Epiphanios  of  Sala- 
mis,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Redrenos,  etc.  According 
to  this  legend,  Mani’s  real  name  was  Slcythianos; 
in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  he  settled  among  the 
Saracens;  his  wife,  an  Egyptian  prostitute,  urged 
Mani  to  go  to  Egypt,  where  he  met  a  certain 
Terebinthos  who  became  his  disciple  and  re- 
corded  Mani’s  doctrines  in  four  books — Mystenes, 
C.hapters,  Enangelion,  and  Treasure.  Epiphanios  re- 
lates  that  Mani-Skythianos  was  killed  when  a  roof 
fell  on  his  head;  Cyril  locates  his  death  in  Judea; 
Sokrates  (HE  1.22.4)  states  that  Terebinthos  as- 
sumed  the  name  of  Buddha. 

lit.  G.  Widengren,  Mam  and  Manichaeanism  (London 
1965)  23-58.  H.C.  Puech,  Le  manichéisme.  Son  fondateur,  sa 
doctrine  (Paris  1949).  O.  Rlíma.  Manis  Zeit  und  Leben  (Prague 
1962)217-400.  C.  Riggi,  Epijarao  contra  Mani  (Rome  1967). 

-T.E.G.,  A  K 

MANIAKES,  GEORGE,  general  and  usurper;  died 
Ostrovo  near  Thessalonike  between  Apr.  and  early 
June  1043  (Shepard,  “Russians  Attack”  174,  n.4). 
Of  low  birth,  Maniakes  (MaptÓNTjç)  impressed 
even  his  opponents  by  his  great  size,  courage,  and 
military  skills.  In  1030,  as  strategos  of  Telouch, 
he  saved  his  town  from  Arab  attack;  in  1031  or 


1032,  as  strategos  of  the  cities  of  the  Euphrates 
(Samosata  in  Yahyä — V.  Rozen,  Imperator  Vasilij 
Bolgarobojca  [St.  Petersburg  1883]  72),  he  won 
Edessa  and  sent  to  Constantinopìe  Jesus’  pur- 
ported  letter  to  Abgar  (see  Mandylion).  He  gov- 
erned  Vaspurakan  ca.  1034  or  1035.  About  1037 
Michael  IV  sent  him  to  Italy  as  strategos  autohrator. 
In  1038  he  attacked  Sicily  with  forces  that  in- 
cluded  Varangians  (with  Harold  Hardrada)  and 
500  Normans.  Maniakes  conquered  eastern  Sicily. 
But  in  1040,  falsely  accused,  he  was  recalled  and 
imprisoned  in  Constantinople.  Released  by  Mi- 
chael  V,  he  went  as  hatepano  to  subdue  the  Nor- 
mans  in  southern  Italy  (arrived  Apr.  1042),  where 
he  behaved  with  great  cruelty.  His  feud  with  Ro- 
manos  Srleros  (their  estates  abutted  in  Anatolia) 
culminated  when  the  latter  influenced  Constan- 
tine  IX  to  recall  Maniakes  (Sept.  1042).  Outraged, 
Maniakes  rebelled,  crossed  to  Dyrrachion  (Feb. 
1043),  and  marched  on  the  Byz.  capital.  He  fell 
at  the  moment  of  victory;  his  head  was  paraded 
through  Constantinople.  Maniakes’  career  is  de- 
picted  at  length  in  the  Madrid  Skylitzes  MS  (Gra- 
bar-Manoussacas,  Skylitzès,  nos.  soof,  519—21,  545— 
47).  Descendants  of  his  former  troops,  called 
Maniakatai,  are  attested  in  the  late  nth  C. 
(An.Romn.  2:117.3);  a  protospatharios  George 
Maniakes  (the  same  or  a  grandson?)  held  land  in 
central  Greece  (Svoronos,  Cadastre  69).  K.  Kon- 
stantopoulos  ( EEBS  9  [1932]  123-28)  denies  that 
the  seal  published  by  G.  Schlumberger  ( L’epopée 
byzantine  [Paris  1905]  3:457)  belonged  to  Ma- 
niakes. 

lit.  Falkenhausen,  Dvminazione  60,  74,  95 f.  A.  Poppe, 
“La  dernière  expédidon  russe  contre  Constantinople,”  BS 
32  (1971)  14—21.  Guilland,  Institutions  2:1076 

-C.M.B.,  A.C. 

MANIARION.  See  Torque. 

MANICHAEANISM,  a  system  of  belief  that  spread 
throughout  the  Roman  Empire,  the  Near  East, 
and  as  far  east  as  China:  the  remnants  of  Mani- 
chaean  writings  have  been  found  in  Tebessa 
(Theveste),  North  Africa  (P.  Alfaric,  Revue  d’his- 
toire  et  littérature  religieuses  6  [1920]  62—98),  in 
Fayyüm,  and  in  northwestern  Turkestan  (E. 
Chavannes,  P.  Pelliot,  JSav  18  [1911]  499—617). 
The  system  was  allegedly  formulated  by  the  Per- 
sian  religious  leader  Mani.  It  was  uncompromis- 
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ingly  dualistic  and  grew  out  of  Zoroastrianism; 
the  Iatter,  however,  presented  the  primeval  con- 
flict  between  Light  and  Darkness  primarily  as  that 
of  the  forces  of  nature,  whereas  Manichaeanism 
emphasized  the  struggle  of  ethical  principles — 
Good  and  Evil;  while  Zoroastrianism  was  optimis- 
tic,  Manichaeanism  tended  toward  pessimism.  It 
was  influenced,  at  least  in  its  western  manifesta- 
tion,  by  Gnosticism  and  Judeo-Chrisdanity. 

The  search  for  the  roots  of  evil  made  Mani- 
chaeanism  popular:  even  Augustine  was  tempo- 
rarily  an  adherent  (A.I.  Sidorov,  VDI  [1983]  no.2, 
145-61).  According  to  Manichaean  teaching,  the 
history  of  the  cosmos  consists  of  three  periods: 
the  past  when  the  Spirit  was  not  yet  mixed  with 
Matter;  the  present  when  these  two  principles  are 
mixed,  creating  tension  and  conflict;  the  future 
when  Evil  (Darkness)  and  Good  (Light)  will  be 
separated  in  two  different  zones,  Good  in  the 
north  and  Evil  in  the  south.  Each  of  the  two 
principles  has  its  king — the  Father  of  Light  and 
the  Prince  of  Darkness;  the  Prince  of  Darkness  is 
surrounded  by  demonic  forces,  whereas  Light 
sends  its  divine  emanations — the  Mother  of  Life, 
the  Friend  of  Life,  the  Friend  of  Light,  or  De- 
miurge,  the  Messenger  of  Salvation,  the  Longing 
of  Life,  Jesus  the  Luminous,  who  suffered  on 
earth  and  whose  apostle  Mani  opened  the  hnal 
way  to  salvadon.  Adherents  of  Manichaeanism 
were  divided  into  grades  (the  Elect  and  the  Hear- 
ers),  each  professing  different  levels  of  asceticism. 
Manichaeanism  maintained  eschatological  expec- 
tations:  the  sect  was  to  spread  and  prosper  until 
all  light  (except  for  a  tiny  bit)  was  liberated  and 
this  would  be  followed  by  a  universal  conflagra- 
tion  lasting  1 ,468  years  and  leading  to  the  triumph 
of  Good. 

Manichaeanism  met  strong  opposidon  from  both 
Zoroastrianism  and  Chrisdanity.  The  Neoplaton- 
ist  Alexander  of  Lykopolis  (ca.300)  wrote  a  trea- 
tise  against  Manichaeanism  and  many  Ghristian 
theologians  followed  suit:  Serapion  of  Thmuis, 
Titos  of  Bostra,  Epiphanios,  Germanos  I,  John  of 
Damascus,  and  others;  the  Acta  Archelai  was 
the  major  refutation  of  the  sect.  Christian  criti- 
cism  of  Manichaeanism  was  based  on  the  idea  that 
there  can  be  only  one  principle,  monas,  and  not 
two;  Evil  is  not  a  being  but  the  lack  of  existence, 
and  Matter  is  not  necessarily  evil  since  it  brings 
forth  good  fruit:  otherwise,  asjohn  of  Damascus 
points  out  ( Contra  Manichaeos  76.3—6,  ed.  Rotter, 


Schrìften  4:392),  the  Pantokrator  would  surely  have 
destroyed  it.  The  Christian  law  codes  regard  Man- 
ichaeanism  as  the  most  noxious  of  heresies,  but 
the  tesdmony  of  St.  Ephrem  and  Mark  the  Dea- 
con  show  that  Manichaeanism  remained  strong  in 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  The  Byz.  systematically 
identihed  later  dualistic  movements  (Bogomils, 
etc.)  as  Manichaean,  although  there  was  probably 
no  direct  link  between  them. 

source.  Alexandre  de  Lycopolis,  Contre  la  doctrine  de 
Mani,  ed.  A.  Villey  (Paris  1985). 

lit.  M.  Tardieu,  Le  manichéisme  (Paris  1981).  S.N.C. 
Lieu.  Manicheúm  in  the  Later  Roman  Empire  and  Medienal 
Chirui  (Manchester  1985).  I.  Rochow,  “Zum  Fortleben  des 
Manichäismus  im  byzantinischen  Reich  nach  Justinian,”  BS 
40  (1979)  13—2 1 .  P.  Brown,  "The  Diffusion  of  Manichaean- 
ism  in  the  Roman  Empire,”y/?S  59  (1969)  92-103. 

-T.E.G.,  A.K. 

MANIERA  GRECA.  See  Art  and  the  West. 

MANRAPHAS,  THEODORE,  nicknamed  “Mo- 
rotheodore”  (“Theodore  the  Fool”);  fl.  ca.1188— 
1205.  Apparently  a  prominent  personage  of 
Phíladelphia,  ca.  1 188  Mankaphas  (May/<a<í>âç)  se- 
cured  the  allegiance  of  its  inhabitants  and  neigh- 
boring  provincials,  took  the  imperial  title,  and 
minted  silver  coinage.  I.  Jordanov  attributed  a 
series  of  billon  trachy  coins  found  in  Bulgaria  to 
Mankaphas,  but  E.  Pochitonov  (fìS  42  [1981]  52- 
57)  assigns  these  to  the  contemporary  Peter  of 
Bulgaria.  Grierson  (Byz.  Coins  235f)  and  Hendy 
(Economy  439)  ascribe  them  to  Mankaphas. 

Isaac  II  besieged  Mankaphas  in  Philadelphia 
(June  1 189),  but  the  advance  of  Frederick  I  forced 
a  compromise:  Mankaphas  gave  up  his  imperial 
title  and  offered  hostages  but  retained  control  in 
Philadelphia.  Basil  Vatatzes,  doux  of  Thrakesion, 
forced  Mankaphas  ca.  1  193  to  flee  to  Kay-Khusraw 
I  at  Ikonion.  The  sultan  allowed  him  to  recruit 
Turks  with  whom  he  ravaged  southwestern  An- 
atolia.  Isaac  persuaded  the  sultan  ca.1194  to  sell 
him  Mankaphas,  on  condition  that  Mankaphas 
suffer  no  corporal  punishment.  Mankaphas  was 
imprisoned,  but  by  1204  free  and  again  powerful 
in  Philadelphia.  Following  the  Fourth  Grusade, 
he  created  an  independent  state  around  Philadel- 
phia.  Mankaphas  brought  a  large  force  to  counter 
Henry  of  Hainault,  who  had  occupied  Atra- 
myttion,  but  was  defeated  on  19  Mar.  1205.  Man- 
kaphas  soon  lost  his  territories  to  Theodore  I 
Laskaris. 
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lit.  J.  Hoffmann,  Rudìmenle  von  Terrílorialslaaten  im  by- 
zantinischen  Reich  (ioj  1  —  1210)  (Munich  1974)  66—68,  ggf. 
Sawiûes,  Byz.  in  the  Near  East  60—63.  J--C.  Cheynet,  “Phil- 
adelphie,  un  quart  de  siècle  de  dissidence,  1182-1206,”  in 
Philadelphie  et  autres  études  ( Paris  1984)45—54.  -C.M.B. 

MANRIND.  The  unity  of  the  human  race  is  the 
presupposition  in  Byz.  theology  for  Christology, 
soteriology,  and  the  doctrine  of  theosis.  The 
prototypes  of  this  unity  are  Adam  and  Christ  who, 
along  with  creation  and  the  incarnation,  are 
cited  as  the  inner  basis  for  the  unity  of  the  human 
race.  In  some  Christological  texts  one  encounters 
the  view  that  the  “human  reality”  (commonly  called 
sarx)  of  Christ  assumed  by  the  Logos  is  the  “full 
human  nature,”  that  is,  humanity  as  a  whole,  and 
not  a  particular  human  individual.  The  latter  would 
be  considered  a  person,  but  one  cannot  present 
the  humanity  of  Christ  as  a  human  person  without 
falling  into  Nestorianism. 

lit.  H.C.  Baldry,  The  Unity  of  Nia.nk.ind  in  GreeA  Thought 
(Cambridge  1965).  -K.-H.U. 

MAN  OF  SORROWS  (f)  âtcpa.  Ta7TeLvutcn<í,  lìt. 
“the  peak  of  humiliation,”  from  Is  53:8).  Known 
m  the  West  as  the  Imago  Pietatis,  or  the  Christ  of 
Pity,  this  image  shows  the  upper  body  of  Christ 
naked,  upright  in  a  sarcophagus,  arms  visible  only 
to  the  elbow  and  hanging  down  at  his  sides  (or, 
from  the  i4th  C.,  crossed),  eyes  closed,  his  head 
bent  in  death.  The  cross  is  placed  directly  behind 
him  in  the  background.  Essentially  a  combination 
of  elements  drawn  from  scenes  of  Christ’s  Pas- 
sion,  particularly  his  deposition  and  entombment, 
the  theme  existed  as  a  separate  image  as  early  as 
the  i2th  C.  (e.g.,  an  icon  from  Rastoria  [Holy 
Image,  no.g])  and  was  a  response  to  developments 
taking  place  in  the  Holy  Week  liturgy,  notably 
that  of  Good  Friday,  over  the  course  of  the  1  ith 
and  i2th  C.  The  importance  of  the  Y'irgin  and 
her  laments  in  this  liturgy  inspired  a  pendant 
image,  that  of  the  mourning  Virgin;  often  the 
two  were  paired  as  wings  of  a  diptych  or  on  either 
side  of  a  bilateral  icon,  esp.  in  the  ì^th  C.  The 
association  of  the  icon  type  with  Good  Friday  is 
reflected  in  images  of  St.  Paraskf.ve  the  Elder, 
who  holds  an  icon  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows.  The 
image  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows  was  used  in  MSS  of 
the  Dec:orative  Style  group  to  accompany  the 
Gospel  passages  read  on  Good  Friday  and  deco- 


rated  some  Epitaphios  textiles.  It  was  also  used 
in  monumental  painting  in  a  more  strictly  Eucha- 
ristic  context,  for  example,  in  the  pastophoria, 
esp.  the  prothesis  (S.  Dufrenne,  REB  26  [1968] 
297—310).  It  appears  on  mosaic  icons;  one  of  the 
earliest  of  these  (ca.1300),  housed  in  Santa  Croce 
in  Rome,  gave  birth  to  the  long  tradition  of  the 
image  in  the  West. 

lit.  H.  Belting,  “An  Image  and  Its  Function  in  the 
Liturgy:  The  Man  of  Sorrows  in  Byzantium,”  DOP  34-35 
(1980-81)  1-16.  Idem,  Das  Bild  und  sein  Publikum  im  Mit- 
telalter  (Berlin  1981)  142—98.  Pallas,  Passion  und  Bestattung 
197-289.  -N.P.Y 

MANOUALION.  See  Lighting,  Ecclesias- 

TICAL. 

MANPOWER.  It  is  generally  accepted  (even 
though  there  is  no  direct  data  from  demography) 
that  the  economic  crisis  of  the  later  Roman  Em- 
pire  was  caused  by  a  decrease  in  manpower  that 
affected  both  military  institutions  and  the  econ- 
omy.  It  is  argued  that  the  government  tried  to 
solve  the  former  problem  by  recruiting  foreign- 
ers,  primarily  Germanic  mercenaries  and  foeder- 
ati;  it  dealt  with  the  insufficiency  of  farmers, 
craftsmen,  etc.,  by  attaching  the  colo.ni  to  the 
soil,  the  tradesmen  to  their  guilds,  and  the  CURi- 
ales  to  their  cities.  It  is  also  generally  accepted 
that  in  the  7th— gth  C.  the  crisis  of  manpower  was 
overcome  and  that  by  the  ìoth  C.  the  empire  had 
“an  ample  demographic  reservoir”  (Vryonis,  in- 
fra);  the  hypothesis  of  Russian  Byzantinists  (V. 
Vasil’evskij,  etc.),  who  proposed  that  this  demo- 
graphic  upsurge  was  a  result  of  the  settlement  of 
the  Slavs  in  Byz.,  is  now  rejected  for  lack  of 
evidence.  One  can  affirm,  however,  a  significant 
shift  of  population  by  the  mid-7th  C.  from  the 
city  to  the  countryside  that  may  have  contributed 
to  the  increase  of  manpower  within  the  fiscal  and 
agricultural  sector. 

It  is  also  assumed  that  from  the  1  ith  C.  onward 
a  new  crisis  of  manpower  developed  as  a  conse- 
quence  of  social  (the  growth  of  great  landowner- 
ship)  and  ethno-geographical  (primarily,  the 
Turkish  invasion)  causes.  This  assumption  can  be 
challenged,  however,  since  the  growth  of  urban 
centers  in  this  period  seems  certain,  whereas  the 
desertion  of  the  countryside  is  questionable,  at 
least  up  to  the  iqth  C.,  when  the  praktika  provide 
the  earliest  dependable  data  for  southern  Mace- 
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donia.  Even  in  the  ì^th  C.,  however,  the  land  was 
not  less  valuable  than  the  workers,  and  the  great 
landowners  tended  to  acquire  rather  than  dispose 
of  deserted  or  escheated  fields.  The  constant  in- 
flux  of  foreigners  and  refugees  from  the  regions 
occupied  by  the  Turks  helped  to  preserve  a  cer- 
tain  balance  of  manpower. 

ut.  S.  Vryonis,  “Byi'.antine  and  Turkish  Societies  and 
their  Sources  of  Manpower,”  in  War,  Technology  and  Society 
in  the  Middle  East,  ed.  V.J.  Parry  and  M.E.  Yapp  (London 
iQ7t;)  126-40.  Laiou,  Peasant  Society  2211-08.  |acoby,  Société 
pt.III  (1962),  161-86.  -A.K. 

MANSÜR  IBN  SARJÜN,  high-level  administra- 
tor  in  Damascus;  a  member  of  a  prominenl  Syrian 
Melchite  family;  died  after  636.  Theophanes  the 
Confessor  (Theoph.  365.23—24)  mentions  a  cer- 
tain  Sergios,  son  of  Mansür,  “general  logothetes" 
in  the  reign  ofjustinian  I.  Probably  promoted  to 
a  high  post  by  Maurice,  Mansür  (Marcroẃp)  re- 
tained  his  position  at  the  time  of  the  Persian 
occupation  of  Damascus  in  613.  When  Herakleios 
entered  Damascus  in  630,  he  required  Mansür  to 
pay  again  “100,000  dinars”  that  the  city  had  al- 
ready  given  in  taxes  to  the  Persians.  Mansür’s 
dislike  of  Herakleios  intensified  from  that  mo- 
ment.  According  to  Eutychios  of  Alexandria, 
Mansûr  still  held  his  position  at  the  time  of  the 
Muslim  invasions  in  635.  The  Byz.  general  Vahan 
attempted  to  secure  provisions  from  Mansür  in 
the  summer  of  636.  Mansür  claimed  that  the  city’s 
resources  were  insufficient.  Eutychios  says  that 
Mansûr  subsequently  created  a  ruse,  using  noisy 
civilians  in  the  night  to  frighten  encamped  Byz. 
soldiers.  In  that  case,  Mansúr  contributed  to  the 
disorder  of  the  Byz.  army  on  the  eve  of  the  battle 
at  Yarmuk.  Possibly,  however,  this  incident  is  con- 
fused  with  a  different  group  of  military  actions 
prior  to  the  first  Muslim  capture  of  Damascus  in 
635.  Mançûr  surrendercd  Damascus  to  the  Mus- 
lims,  for  which  he  was  allegedly  excommunicated. 
His  son  Sarjün  ibn  Mansür  was  public  and  private 
secretary  to  Caliph  Mucäwiya  and  a  friend  of 
Caliph  cAbd  al-Malik.  Mansür’s  grandson  was  John 
of  Damascus. 

lit.  Caetani,  Islam  3:368—76.  J.  Nasrallah,  St.  Jean  de 
Damas  (Paris  1950)  14-29.  -W.E.R.,  A.K. 

MANTIC  ARTS.  See  Diyination. 


MANTZIKERT  (M otvT{,u<lepT,  Arm.  Manazkert), 
city  north  of  Lake  Van.  Already  an  important 
episcopal  see  in  the  4th  C.,  Mantzikert  was  the 
site  of  a  council  of  union  between  the  Armenian 
and  the  Syrian  churches  in  725/6  and  is  still  re- 
corded  as  an  episcopal  see  in  the  ìith  C.  The 
gth-ioth  C.  marked  the  apex  of  Mantzikert’s 
prosperity  as  a  military  and  trade  center  and  as 
the  site  of  a  mint  under  the  Arab  Raysite  emirs. 
In  968/9,  however,  the  Byz.  retook  and  razed  the 
city,  later  granting  it  to  David  of  Tayk'/Tao.  It 
reverted  to  the  ernpire  at  his  death  in  1000. 

lit.  S.  FavogIu,  Eí'  6:242!.  B.  Coulie,  “Manzikiert  ou 
Matuzikiert?  Note  sur  le  De  Administrando  imperio,”  By- 
zantion  56  (1986)  342-48.  -N.G.G. 


MANTZIKERT,  BATTLE  OF  (Aug.  1071),  the 
first  encounter  of  the  Byz.  with  the  regular  army 
of  the  Seljuk  sultan  Alp  Arslan.  The  battle  is 
described  in  various  Greek  sources  (primarily  At- 
taleiates  and  Nikephoros  Bryennios)  as  well  as 
by  oriental  (Michael  the  Syrian,  Matthew  of 
Edessa,  Sibt  ibn  al-Jawzî)  and  even  Western 
historians  (William  of  Apulia);  their  information 
is,  however,  contradictory.  After  victories  in  skir- 
mishes  with  separate  Turkish  bands,  the  emperor 
Romanos  IV  in  the  spring  of  1071  led  an  enor- 
mous  expedition  into  Anatolia  to  clear  the  eastern 
provinces  of  the  Seljuks.  His  army  included  nu- 
merous  foreign  contingents  (Franks,  Rus’,  Pech- 
enegs,  Uzes,  Caucasians)  and  was,  according  to 
the  late  Muslim  historians,  200,000—400,000 
strong;  Cheynet  ( infra )  lowers  this  figure  to  roughly 
60,000.  For  Alp  Arslan’s  army  the  Muslim  sources 
give  15,000.  The  armies  met  on  19  or  26  Aug. 
someplace  on  the  road  between  Mantzikert  and 
Chliat  (mod.  Ahlat). 

Romanos  evidently  underestimated  his  adver- 
sary.  He  divided  his  forces  and  sent  the  Norman 
general  Roussel  de  Bailleul  and  Joseph  Tar- 
chaneiotes  to  Chliat;  they  did  not  participate  in 
the  battle,  however,  but  fled  westward  as  soon  as 
the  fighting  began.  The  first  phase  of  the  battle 
was  a  cavalry  attack  by  the  Byz.  The  Turks  re- 
treated,  feigning  flight,  then  suddenly  turned, 
entrapping  and  annihilating  their  pursuers;  the 
main  portion  of  the  Byz.  army  attacked  the  Sel- 
juks,  forced  them  to  withdraw,  and  safely  re- 
turned  to  their  camp.  The  next  day  Alp  Arslan 
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managed  to  attract  some  contingents  of  the  Uzes 
to  hir  side,  but  he  was  far  from  victory  and  sug- 
gested  a  truce;  Romanos’s  conditions,  however, 
were  unacceptable  to  the  Turks.  When  fighting 
resumed,  the  Byz.  army  advanced  in  the  center, 
under  command  of  Romanos  himself;  but  at  that 
moment  Andronikos  Doukas,  the  emperor’s  old 
rival,  spread  the  rumor  that  Romanos  had  been 
defeated.  Doukas  then  fled  from  the  battlefield 
and  caused  a  general  retreat.  Romanos  was  sur- 
rounded  and  fought  desperately  but  was  taken 
captive.  One  reason  for  the  Turkish  victory  was 
their  skillful  use  of  mounted  archers  (W.  Kaegi, 
Speculum  39  [1964]  ìogf). 

The  battle  itself  was  not  such  a  great  disaster  as 
it  is  usually  presented  by  modern  historians.  The 
Byz.  had  insignificant  losses,  and  Romanos  was 
chivalrously  treated  by  Alp  Arslan  and  signed  an 
honorable  peace.  His  enemies  in  Constantinople, 
however,  took  advantage  of  Romanos’s  captivity 
to  proclaim  a  new  emperor,  Michael  VII  Doukas. 
The  uncertainty  of  the  political  situation  enabled 
the  Seljuks  to  occupy  rapidly  the  larger  part  of 
Asia  Minor. 

lit.  C.  Hillenbrand,  El'1  6:243!'.  Vryonis,  Decline  96- 
104.  A.  Friendly,  The  Dreadful  Day  (London  1981).  C.  Cahen, 
Turcobymntina  et  Oriens  Christianm  (London  1974),  pt.II 
(1934),  628-42.  J.C.  Cheynet,  “Mantzikert:  Un  désastre 
militaire?”  Byzantion  50  (1980)  410—38.  -A.K. 

MANUEL  (MaroutjA),  contracted  form  of  the  bib- 
lical  Emmanuel  (lit.  “God  is  with  us”),  whose  birth 
was  prophesied  by  Isaiah  (7: 14).  In  Matthew  ( 1 : 22 - 
23)  Isaiah’s  words  are  applied  to  Christ  and,  ac- 
cordingly,  Byz.  rhetoricians  considered  Manuel  as 
christonymos,  “Christ-named”  (Kazhdan-Franklin, 
Studies  100).  As  a  personal  name  Manuel  ap- 
peared  relatively  late;  PLRE ,  vols.  1-2,  does  not 
have  it;  Theophanes  the  Confessor  (Theoph. 
338.20-27)  mentions  only  one  Manuel,  an  Ar- 
mcnian,  who  under  IIerakleios  was  the  governor 
(augustalis)  of  Egypt.  Theophanes  Continuatus 
mentions  several  Manuels:  one  of  them  was  defi- 
nitely  of  Armenian  extraction  ( TheophCont  1 10. 1- 
3);  another  belonged  to  the  Armenian  lineage  of 
Kourtikios;  we  may  assume  that  the  third  Man- 
uel  in  this  chronicle,  author  of  a  book  on  the 
exploits  of  John  Kourkouas,  was  also  Armenian. 
The  name,  whether  or  not  it  was  of  Armenian 
origin,  was  not  among  the  most  fashionable,  al- 


though  Skylitzes  mentioned  1 1  Manuels,  Anna 
Komnene  four,  and  Niketas  Choniates  eight.  In 
the  acts  of  Lavra,  vol.  1  (ìoth— i2th  C.),  only  eight 
Manuels  are  to  be  found,  as  many  as  Niketas;  in 
the  more  numerous  acts  of  vols.  2—3  of  Lavra, 
(i3th—  ìgth  C.),  they  number  62  (compared  with 
350  Johns)  and  hold  the  ninth  place  among  male 
names.  The  emperors  and  patriarchs  who  bore 
this  name  are  of  the  i2th—  1 5th  C.  -A.K. 

MANUEL,  Armenian  general  who  served  both 
Byz.  and  the  Arabs;  died  27  July  838  (W.  Tread- 
gold,  DOP  33  [  1 979]  1 82f ).  Manuel  was  protostrator 
under  Michael  I;  Leo  V  appointed  him  patrihios 
and  strategos  of  the  Armeniakon  theme,  where  he 
apparently  served  also  under  Michael  II.  In  late 
829,  after  the  accession  of  Fheophilos  (not  before, 
as  suggested  by  E.W.  Brooks,  BZ  10  [1901]  297), 
Manuel  fled  to  the  Arabs,  apparently  fearing  court 
intrigues.  In  830  he  campaigned  for  Ma’mûn  with 
Byz.  captives  against  the  Khurramites.  The  em- 
bassy  of  John  VII  Grammatiros  to  Ma’mün  in 
winter  829/30  was  likely  intended  to  recall  Man- 
uel,  who  returned  to  Byz.  territory  in  autumn  (J. 
Rosser,  BS  37  [1976]  168-71).  Theophilos  made 
him  magistros  and  domestihos  ton  scholon.  Manuel 
campaigned  with  Theophilos  in  837,  when  they 
took  Zapetra.  Wounded  on  22  July  838  at  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Dazimon,  Manuel  died  five 
days  later  and  was  buried  in  his  palace  in  Con- 
stantinople  by  the  cistern  of  Aspar  (Janin,  CP  byz. 
384).  Some  scholars,  identifying  Manuel  with  a 
magistros  Manuel  who  was  apparently  the  uncle  of 
Empress  Theodora,  believe  that  Manuel  survived 
the  battle,  becam e  protomagistros  of  the  army,  served 
as  tutor  to  Michael  III,  and  died  ca.86o  after 
saving  Michael’s  life  in  another  battle  at  Dazimon 
(rejected  by  F.  Halkin,  Byzantion  24  [1954]  9-11). 

lit.  Guilland,  Institutions  1 : 43 6 f.  Grégoire,  “Études”  520- 
24.  Idem,  "Manuel  et  Lhéophobe  ou  la  concurrence  de 
deux  monastères,”  Byzanlion  9  (1934)  183-204.  -P.A.H. 


MANUEL  I  ROMNENOS,  emperor  (1 143-1180); 
born  Constantinople  28  Nov.  1118  (Barzos,  Ge- 
nealogia  1:205,  n.13),  died  Constantinople  24  Sept. 
1 180.  Youngest  son  ofjohn  II  and  the  Hungarian 
princess  Irene,  Manuel  was  proclaimed  heir  to 
the  throne  in  Cilicia,  even  though  his  elder  brother 
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Isaac  was  still  alive.  Manuel  reached  Constanti- 
nople  on  27  June  but  required  time  to  establish 
his  rights;  he  was  probably  not  crowned  until  28 
Nov.  One  of  the  most  contradictory  figures  among 
the  Romnenoi,  chivalrous  and  courageous,  Man- 
uel  imitated  a  Western  way  of  life  and  therefore 
contemporaries  considered  him  a  Latinophile.  He 
used  Latins  as  soldiers  and  diplomats  rather  than 
as  generals,  however;  some  of  his  military  com- 
manders  were  of  Turlcish  origin.  His  willingness 
to  appease  the  Turks  is  revealed  in  his  negotia- 
tions  with  Rilic  Arslan  II  and  in  his  attempts  to 
find  a  conciliatory  formula  relating  to  “the  god  of 
Muhammad.” 

At  the  same  time  Manuel  endeavored  to  en- 
trench  himself  on  the  Mediterranean  coasts  in 
Cilicia  and  Antioch.  In  1158-59  he  subdued 
T'oros  II  and  Renaud  of  Châtillon.  Efforts  to 
gain  suzerainty  over  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem 
became  meaningless  after  the  failed  siege  of  Dam- 
ietta  (1169).  The  Second  Crusade  caused  Byz. 
difficulties  but  did  not  change  the  situation  in 
Asia  Minor.  Thereafter  Manuel  had  to  face  a 
coalítion  of  Normans,  Serbs,  Hungarians,  and 
Kievans.  Manuel  experienced  some  successes.  He 
allied  himself  with  Conrad  III  against  the  Nor- 
mans,  placed  Béla  III  on  the  Hungarian  throne, 
and,  probably  with  the  support  of  Jurij  Dolco- 
rurij,  gained  a  footing  on  the  Sea  of  Azov  (A. 
Kazhdan  in  Okeanos  346—48).  His  temporary  suc- 
cess  aroused  opposition  in  the  West,  esp.  when 
Fredericr  I  Barbarossa  succeeded  Conrad.  AI- 
though  a  Byz.  invasion  of  Italy  failed  (1 155—57), 
Manuel  financially  supported  the  Lombard  League 
against  Frederick  (1167)  and  negotiated  with  the 
pope  for  the  Western  imperial  crown  (P.  Classen, 
Ausgewählte  Aufsätze  [Sigmaringen  1983]  147—70, 
176—83).  Relations  with  Venice  worsened:  Man- 
uel  favored  Pisa  and  Genoa  (G.  Day,  Journal  of 
Economic  History  37  [1977]  289-301;  idem,  Byzan- 
tion  48  [1978]  393-405)  and  on  12  March  1171 
he  arrested  Venetians  throughout  the  empire, 
confiscating  their  property.  An  expedition  against 
Kilic  Arslan  also  failed.  Manuel  was  defeated  at 
Myriorephalon.  He  repelled  attacks  on  the 
Meander  valley  and  Klaudioupolis  in  1180  (P. 
Wirth,  BZ  50  [1957]  68—73),  but  lacked  resources 
for  a  new,  large-scale  war. 

Manuel’s  domestic  policy  experienced  difficul- 
ties.  He  had  to  contend  with  rivalry  within  his 
own  “clan.”  His  brother  Isaac,  the  sebastokratorissa 


Irene  Komnene  (widow  of  another  brother),  and 
esp.  the  future  Emp.  Androniros  I  caused  trou- 
ble.  Manuel  sought  support  in  the  church,  helping 
its  struggle  against  heretics  such  as  Soterichos 
Panteugenos  and  Demetrios  of  Lampf..  His  piety 
is  suggested  by  a  MS  of  the  acts  of  the  council  of 
1166,  devoted  to  the  nature  of  Christ,  in  which 
the  emperor  and  empress  are  portrayed  (Spa- 
tharakis,  Portrait,  fig.  155).  As  a  sort  of  Christolog- 
ical  pun  on  his  narne,  Manuel  placed  the  image 
of  Christ  Emmanuel  on  his  coins.  He  reestab- 
lished  the  office  of  hypatos  ton  philosophon  as 
an  intellectual  censor.  But  Patr.  Michael  III  would 
not  tolerate  his  pro-Western  inclinations,  and  the 
emperor  had  to  give  in  (at  least  according  to  the 
Diaìogue  between  him  and  the  patriarch),  as  later 
he  had  to  compromise  on  his  attempt  to  conciliate 
potential  Muslim  converts.  Many  contemporary 
writers,  esp.  John  Kinnamos  and  Eustathios  of 
Thessalonire,  glorified  Manuel,  whereas  Niketas 
Choniates,  while  praising  his  energy,  stressed  his 
failures  and  immorality.  At  the  end  of  Manuel’s 
reign,  the  seeds  of  a  crisis  were  sown;  the  minority 
of  his  heir,  Alexios  II,  troubled  by  hostile  factions, 
brought  catastrophe  closer, 

Manuel  was  married  twice:  to  Bertha  of  Sulz- 
bach  and  after  her  death  to  Maria  of  Antioch. 
Manuel  was  the  greatest  patron  of  art  of  his  dy- 
nasty.  Creations  such  as  the  refectory  in  the  mon- 
astery  of  St.  Mokios,  Constantinople,  decorated 
with  images  of  his  ancestors,  and  the  trìklìnia  he 
built  at  the  Blachernai  and  in  the  Great  Palace, 
both  filled  with  history  painting,  epitomize  the 
Komnenian  use  of  art  for  political  and  dynastic 
purposes. 

lit.  Chalandon,  Comnène  2:195—663.  Angold,  Empire 
161-243.  P.  Lamma,  Comneni  e  Staufer,  2  voIs.  (Rome  1955- 
57).  Magdalino-Nelson,  “Emp.  in  i2tli  C.,”  132-51,  162- 
77.  R.  Hiestand,  “Manuel  I.  Romnenos  und  Siena,”  BZ  79 
(1986)  29-34.  -  C.M.B.,  A.K„  A.C. 

MANUEL  I  ROMNENOS,  emperor  of  Trebi- 
zond  (1237/8-Mar.  1263).  Although  data  con- 
cerning  his  reign  are  scarce,  it  is  plausible  that 
Manuel,  like  his  contemporary  John  III  Vatatzes 
of  Nicaea,  was  successful  in  fortifying  his  small 
state.  Panaretos  calls  him  warlike  and  fortunate, 
while  Joinville,  a  historian  of  Louis  IX  (1266—70), 
describes  Manuel  as  great  and  rích  (Histoire  de 
Saint  Louis,  ed.  N.  de  Wailly  [Paris  1867]  34Ôf). 
Even  though  Manuel  was  compelled  to  pay  tribute 
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to  the  Seljuks,  and  after  1243  to  the  Mongol 
Ilkhans,  Trebizond  remained  independent;  Man- 
uel  minted  coins  and  styled  himself  autokrator.  In 
1253  when  Manuel’s  envoys  met  Louis  IX  at  Si- 
don,  the  French  king  attempted  to  attract  the 
Trapezuntine  emperor  to  an  alliance  with  the 
Latin  Empire  against  Vatatzes.  Manuel  refused, 
however,  tojoin  the  Latins.  By  1260  he  agreed  to 
a  tentative  compact  with  Nicaea,  gaining  such 
privileges  as  the  right  of  the  Trapezuntine  met- 
ropolitan  to  appoint  local  bishops  ( RegPatr ,  fasc. 
4,  no.1351). 

Manuel  married  three  times.  Two  of  his  wives, 
Anna  Xyloloe  (died  1245  or  125°)  an(l  Irene 
Syrikaina  (who  survived  him),  were  of  local  noble 
families  that  evidently  supported  Manuel,  while 
Rusudan  (died  before  1 253)  was  a  Georgian  prin- 
cess.  Anna  bore  to  him  Andronikos  II,  his  suc- 
cessor  (1263-66);  Rusudan  produced  Theodora, 
who  usurped  the  throne  in  1284/5;  and  Irene 
gave  birth  to  George  Romnenos  and  John  II 
Romnenos. 

The  date  when  Manuel  built  the  Church  of 
Hagia  Sophia  near  Trebizond  is  unknown.  A  fresco 
portrait,  sometimes  identified  as  the  emperor, 
survived  in  the  church  until  the  ìgth  C. 

lit.  K.  Barzos,  “Hoi  treis  gamoi  kai  ta  tekna  tou  Man- 
ouel  (A')  Megalou  Romnenou,”  Byiantina  1  1  (ig82)  55— 
74.  Karpov,  Trapezundskaja  ìmperìja  1526  S.  de  Vajay,  “Essai 
chronologique  à  propos  de  la  famiile  du  Grand  Comnène 
Manuel  (1238-1263),”  BytF  6  (1979)  281-91.  L.  Petit, 
“Acte  synodal  du  patriarche  Nicéphore  II  sur  les  pẃilèges 
du  métropolitain  de  Trébizonde  (ierjanvier  1 260),”  IRAIK 
8  (1903)  163— 71.  PLP,  no.121 13.  -A.K.,  A.C. 


MANUEL  II  PALAIOLOGOS,  emperor  (1391- 
1425);  born  Constantinople  27  July  1350,  died 
Constantinople  1425  probably  on  2 1  July  (Barker, 
irifra  383^  n.  161).  Second  son  ofJoHN  V  Palaio- 
logos  and  Helena  Kantakouzene,  Manuel  was 
named  co-emperor  and  heir  to  the  throne  in  1373 
after  the  rebellion  of  his  older  brother  Androni- 
kos  IV.  When  Andronikos  again  rebelled  and 
seized  the  capital,  Manuel  was  imprisoned  in  Con- 
stantinople  from  1376  to  1379,  together  with  his 
father  and  younger  brother  Theodore  (I)  Pa- 
laiologos.  In  1381  John  V  was  forced  to  recog- 
nize  Andronikos  IV  as  his  heir.  Manuel,  excluded 
from  the  succession  despite  his  Ioyalty  to  his  fa- 
ther,  established  himself  as  independent  emperor 
in  Thessalonike  (1382-87).  He  defended  the  city 


against  the  Turks  until  it  was  forced  to  surrender 
in  Apr.  1387.  When  John  VII  claimed  the  throne 
after  the  death  of  his  father  Andronikos  IV,  Man- 
uel  again  supported  John  V  and  succeeded  him 
as  emperor  in  1391;  the  next  year  he  married 
Helena  Dragas  and  was  formally  crowned  (cf. 
Majeska,  Russian  Trayelers  416—36). 

Manuel’s  career  was  marked  by  alternating  pol- 
icies  of  accommodation  with  the  Turks  and  the 
search  for  Western  military  aid  to  fight  them.  As 
an  Ottoman  vassal  he  had  to  accompany  sultan 
Bayezid  I  on  campaign  in  Anatolia  in  1391.  From 
1399  to  1403  Manuel  visited  western  Europe, 
seeking  assistance  against  the  Turks  who  were 
besieging  Constantinople  (1394-1402).  His  search 
was  fruitless,  but  the  Turks  withdrew  after  the 
defeat  of  Bayezid  by  Timur  at  Ankara  (1402). 
Manuel  was  an  energetic  ruler  who  went  on  cam- 
paigns,  conducted  diplomatic  negotiations,  and 
supervised  the  reconstruction  of  the  Hexamilion 
at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  (1408,  1415).  He  suf- 
fered  a  stroke  in  1422  and  died  three  years  later 
as  the  monk  Matthew. 

Manuel  had  a  penchant  for  study  and  literary 
discussion  and  left  a  significant  corpus  of  writings: 
correspondence,  theological  treatises,  rhetorical 
exercises  (including  a  description  of  a  tapestry  in 
the  Louvre),  a  funeral  oration  for  his  brother 
Theodore  (Paris,  B.N.  suppl.  gr.  309),  etc.  His  68 
surviving  letters  are  of  particular  interest;  al- 
though  rhetorical  in  style,  they  provide  informa- 
tion  on  the  Turkification  of  Asia  Minor,  the  cam- 
paigns  of  Bayezid,  Manuel’s  visit  to  Europe,  and 
contemporary  literary  circles  and  criticism.  Man- 
uel,  Helena  Dragas,  and  their  sons  John  (VIII), 
Theodore,  and  Andronikos  are  depicted  in  the 
MS  Louvre,  Ivoires  100,  a  copy  of  the  works  of 
pseudo-Dionysios  the  Areopagite  (Spatharakis, 
Portrait  139-43).  According  to  its  colophon,  writ- 
ten  by  Manuel  Chrysoloras,  the  emperor  sent 
the  book  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Dems,  near  Pans, 
in  1408,  a  few  years  after  his  visit  there.  He  is 
also  portrayed  in  the  manuscript  of  the  funeral 
oration  for  his  brother  (ibid.  233^). 

ed.  The  Letlers  of  Manuel  11  Palaeologus,  ed.  G.T.  Dennis 
(Washington,  D.C.,  1977).  E.  Trapp,  Manuel  II.  Palaiologos, 
Dialoge  mit  einem  Perser ”  (Vienna  1966).  Fr.  tr.  T.  Khoury, 
Manuel  II  Paléologue:  Enlretiens  avec  un  Musuíman:  ye  Con- 
trouerse  (Paris  1966).  For  full  bibl.,  see  Barker,  infra  426- 
39-  554f- 

lit.  J.  Barker,  Manuel  II  Palaeologus  (1391-1425)  (New 
Brunswick,  N.J.,  1969).  G.T.  Dennis,  The  Retgn  of  Manuel 
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II  Palaeologus  in  Thessalonica,  1382—1387  (Rome  1960).  Os- 
trogorsky  (1958),  Byi.  Geschichte  235-44.  -A.M.T.,  A.C. 

MANUEL  III  ROMNENOS,  emperor  of  Trebi- 
zond  (20  March  1390—1416);  born  16  Dec.  1364, 
died  5  Mar.  1417?  (Bryer-Winfield,  Pontos  208 
n.191).  Son  of  Alexios  III  Romnenos,  Manuel 
was  connected  with  the  Georgian  royal  family  by 
his  first  marriage  in  1377  (M.  Kursanskis,  BK  34 
[1976]  118-21)  to  Koulkan-Eudokia  (died  1395), 
daughter  of  David  VII,  and  with  the  Byz.  nobility 
through  his  second  marriage  to  Anna  Philanthro- 
pene.  Manuel  ruled  the  empire  of  7'rebizond  dur- 
ing  the  troubled  years  of  the  Mongol  invasion  of 
Anatolia.  In  1402  he  provided  the  Mongol  khan 
7'imur  with  20  galleys  to  support  his  campaign 
against  the  Ottomans.  After  7'imur  defeated  Ba- 
yezid  I  at  the  battle  of  Ankara  that  same  year,  he 
did  not  annex  Trebizond  but  forced  it  to  pay 
tribute,  as  noted  by  the  Castilian  envoy  Clavijo 
during  his  visit  to  the  city  in  1404.  Manuel  was 
on  good  terms  with  the  Venetians,  confirming 
their  trade  privileges  in  1391;  relations  with  the 
Genoese  were  less  amicable.  In  1401  Patr.  Mat- 
thew  I  censured  Manuel  for  simony  because  he 
tried  to  secure  the  election  of  the  hieromonk 
Symeon  as  metropolitan  of  Trebizond  ( RegPatr , 
fasc.  6,  no.3236).  About  1409/10  Emp.  Manuel 
II  Palaiologos  of  Constantinople  sent  Manuel  of 
Trebizond  a  copy  of  some  of  his  wridngs  (ep.53, 
ed.  Dennis,  150—53). 

lit.  Milier,  Trebiiond  61,  70—79.  PLP,  00.12115. 

— A.M.T. 

MANUEL  ANGELOS,  emperor  at  Thessalonike 
(1230— ca.i  237);  born  1 186  or  1 188,  died  ca.  124 1. 
A  younger  brother  of  Theodore  Komnenos  Dou- 
kas,  he  escaped  capture  at  the  battle  of  Klokot- 
nica  in  1230  and  secured  control  of  Thessalonike 
with  the  connivance  of  the  victor  John  Asen  II, 
whose  illegidmate  daughter,  Maria  Beloslava, 
Manuel  had  married  in  1225.  He  held  the  rank 
of  despotes,  but  affected  the  imperial  title  and 
prerogadves,  which  laid  him  open  to  ridicule.  To 
protect  the  church  of  Thessalonike  from  Bulgar- 
ian  claims,  he  first  sought  papal  backing,  but  then 
turned  to  the  Nicaean  patriarch.  In  1232  the 
longstanding  breach  with  the  church  in  Nicaea 
was  healed  (A.D.  Karpozilos,  The  Ecclesiastical  Con - 
troversy  between  the  Kingdom  of  Nicaea  and  the  Prin - 
cipalily  of  Epiros  (121J-1233)  [Thessalonike  1973] 


87— 95).  John  Asen  II  released  Theodore  ca.1237. 
In  vain  Manuel  looked  for  help  from  Geoffrey 
II  V illehardouin,  prince  of  Achaia,  whose  su- 
zerainty  he  was  willing  to  recognize.  Forced  into 
exile  in  Attaleia,  Manuel  was  able  to  return  in 
1239  with  Nicaean  backing.  He  recovered  control 
of  parts  of  Thessaly  and  came  to  terms  with  his 
brother,  but  died  soon  afterward. 

lit.  Nicol,  Epiros  I  113-27.  Polemis,  Doukai  90,  no.43. 
Barzos,  Genealogia  2:637-56,  no.iôg.  -M  J.A. 

MANUEL  KANTAKOUZENOS,  despotes  of  the 
Morea  (25  Oct.  1349-10  Apr.  1380);  born  ca. 
1326?,  died  Mistra.  Second  son  of  John  VI  Kan- 
takouzenos,  he  served  briefly  as  governor  of  Ber- 
roia  (1343-47)  and  Constantinople  (1348).  In  1348 
Manuel  was  named  ruler  of  the  despotate  of  Mo- 
rea,  newly  created  by  his  father.  He  assumed  his 
duties  in  late  1349  upon  his  arrival  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesos.  He  was  a  capable  and  conscientious 
governor  who  successfully  established  order  among 
the  rebellious  local  Greek  archontes,  who  both 
fought  each  other  and  joined  in  revolt  against  the 
despotes.  When  John  VI  abdicated  in  late  1354, 
John  V  Palaiologos  attempted  to  replace  Manuel 
with  two  governors,  Michael  and  Andrew  Asan. 
Manuel,  however,  successfully  resisted  their  ef- 
forts  to  take  control  of  the  Morea  and  was  even- 
tually  confirmed  in  his  position  by  John  V.  He 
maintained  amicable  relations  with  his  Latin 
neighbors  in  the  Peloponnesos,  esp.  with  the  prin- 
cipality  of  Achaia.  In  the  1360S  he  even  joined  a 
Greco-Latin  alliance  to  combat  the  ever-increasing 
danger  of  Turkish  attack  on  the  Peloponnesos. 
Manuel  encouraged  the  immigration  of  Alba- 
nians  to  settle  as  farmers  in  the  depopulated 
Morea  and  to  serve  as  mercenary  soldiers.  He 
sponsored  the  construction  of  the  Church  of  Hagia 
Sophia  at  Mistra. 

lit.  Zakythinos,  Despotat  1:95-1 13,  335-38.  Nicol,  Kan- 
takouzenos  122-29.  PLP,  no. 10981.  -A.M.T. 

MANUELATON  (uófucrpia  fiavovrjhàTOv),  one  of 
several  terms  (cf.  trihephalon)  used  in  the  late 
i2th  and  early  1 3th  C.  for  the  one-third  hyper- 
pyron  or  electrum  trachy,  a  denomination  last 
struck  in  any  quantity  under  Manuel  I  and  taking 
its  name  from  him.  It  is  more  common  in  its  Latin 
form  (manuellatus  or  variant)  than  in  Greek. 

lit.  Hendy,  Comage  ìgf,  23,  27,  2256  -Ph.G. 
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MANUMISSION  (à7reXevÖépwcrtç,  also  eleutheria 
psychanou).  The  concept  of  emancipation  was  well 
developed  in  classical  Roman  law,  to  which  late 
Roman  emperors  introduced  some  alterations:  thus 
Constantine  I  (Cod.Theod.  IV  7.1)  simplified  man- 
umission  by  allowing  masters  to  give  liberty  to 
their  slaves  by  making  a  public  statement  in  a 
church  (in  ecclesia );  Justinian  I  established  that  all 
valid  manumissions  made  slaves  cives  Romani',  ac- 
cording  to  another  Justinianic  law,  the  slave  be- 
came  a  citizen  if  a  will  appointed  him  heir  to  his 
master  even  if  it  did  not  mention  his  Iiberation. 
Justinian  stressed  that  emancipation  was  irrevo- 
cable.  SIaves  who  became  priests  or  monks,  un- 
dertook  military  service,  received  imperial  digni- 
ties,  suffered  from  certain  cases  of  mistreatment, 
or  informed  against  a  master’s  murder  or  a  coun- 
terfeiter  had  to  be  freed. 

Byz.  law  preserved  the  Roman  principles  of 
manumission.  Acts  of  emancipation  are  known 
from  formularies  (Sathas,  MB  6:61 7f ),  charters 
of  manumission  (A.  Kazhdan,  Srednie  veka  17  [1960] 
3 1  gf ),  wills  (e.g.,  of  Eustathios  Boilas,  Eusta- 
thios  of  Thessalonihe),  and  hagiographical  texts. 
They  usually  stressed  that  slavery  is  an  institu- 
tion  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature  and  that  freed- 
men  were  transformed  by  emancipation  into  Ro- 
man  citizens  with  freedom  to  travel;  sometimes 
acts  of  manumission  also  provided  slaves  with 
legata.  In  practice,  freedmen  remained  in  a  state 
of  dependency  on  their  former  masters,  although 
some  emancipated  slaves  (esp.  those  of  the  em- 
peror)  might  climb  high  on  the  social  ladder. 

lit.  W.W.  Buckland,  The  Roman  Law  of  Slaoery  (Cam- 
bridge  1908)  449-701.  A.  Dain,  “Une  formule  d’affran- 
chìssement  d’esclave,”  REB  22  (1964)  238-40.  P.  Mpoumes, 
“He  apeleutherosis  ton  doulon,”  EEThSA  24  (1980)  695— 
708.  -A.j.C. 

MANUSCRIPT.  See  Book  Illustration  and  II- 
lumination;  Codex;  Palaeography. 

MANUSCRIPT  TRADITION,  term  describing 
the  systematized  relationship  between  extant  MSS 
of  a  given  text.  The  purpose  of  the  study  of  MS 
tradition  is  to  approach  as  closely  as  possible  the 
original  form  of  the  text,  and  to  study  the  history 
of  the  copying  and  editing  of  the  text  in  the  Byz. 
and  immediately  post-Byz.  periods.  The  author’s 
original  is  scarcely  ever  available,  except  in  the 
case  of  charters  and  similar  documents  and  very 


occasional  autograph  copies  of  works  by  Byz.  au- 
thors.  The  study  of  the  MS  tradition  proceeds  by 
elimination  of  MSS  that  can  be  demonstrated,  by 
internal  or  externai  evidence,  to  be  copied  directly 
or  indirectly  from  other  extant  MSS;  it  then  goes 
on  to  try  to  construct  a  “family  tree”  or  stemma 
of  the  iatter  based  on  shared  textual  variants  and 
finally  aims  to  reconstruct  the  common  ancestor 
or  archetype  of  all  survivìng  MSS. 

Some  texts  have  been  preserved  in  almost  uni- 
form  copies  with  only  minor  deviadons  and  scribal 
errors;  others  show  a  complex  MS  tradition, 
sometimes  reflecting  different  versions  by  the  au- 
thor  as  well  as  reworkings  by  later  scholars  or 
copyists  (variant  recensions  or  redactions).  Docu- 
ments  may  survive  in  the  original,  in  official  copies 
close  to  the  original,  in  private  and  often  much 
later  copies  (the  text  of  which  may  have  been 
deliberately  “doctored”),  and  in  paraphrases  in 
narrative  sources.  Inscriptions  sometimes  survive 
only  in  later  copies  or  paraphrases.  The  indirect 
MS  tradition  includes  translations  into  foreign 
languages,  sometimes  made  from  an  original  much 
older  or  better  than  surviving  MSS,  catenae,  and 
quotadons;  polemical  works  may  contain  citadons 
from  “nonconformist”  texts  later  destroyed  or 
lost.  The  results  of  the  study  of  the  MS  tradition 
are  usually  presented  in  the  form  of  a  stemma 
codicum,  a  list  of  MSS  to  be  eliminated,  and  a 
critical  apparatus,  in  which  the  variant  readings 
of  significance  for  the  constitudon  of  the  text  are 
recorded. 

lit.  G.  Pasquali,  Storia  della  tradhione  e  critica  del  testo 2 
(Florence  1952).  B.A.  van  Groningen,  Traité  d'histoire  et  de 
cntique  des  textes  grecs  (Amsterdam  1963).  A.  Dain,  Les 
manuscnts 2  (Paris  1964).  Geschichte  der  Textüberlieferung  der 
antiken  und  mitlelallerlichen  Literatur,  vol.  1,  ed.  H.  Hunger 
(Zürich  1961)423-510.  A.  Diller,  Studies  tri  Greeh  Manuscnpt 
Tradition  (Las  Palmas  1983).  -A.K.,  R.B. 

MAP,  WALTER,  Welsh  courtier  and  raconteur; 
born  ca.1140,  died  1  Apr.  1209/10.  Map  studied 
at  Paris,  became  a  royal  clerk  to  Henry  II  (1  170S), 
participated  in  Lateran  Council  III  (1179),  and 
was  chancellor  of  Lincoln  by  1186,  canon  at  St. 
Paul’s,  London  (1 192),  and  archdeacon  of  Oxford 
(1196/7).  From  ca.  1181  to  ca.1193  he  composed 
De  nugis  curialium  (Courtiers’  Trifles),  a  collection 
of  entertaining  anecdotes  and  satirical  tales.  The 
semimythical  Byz.  that  emerges  is  rich  in  silk  and 
gold  (bk-5,  ch.5  [ed.  James  et  al.,  p.450])  but 
degenerate.  A  garbled,  unfinished  history  of  the 
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later  Romnenoi  describes  how  Andronikos  I  (his 
wickedness  outdid  Nero:  5,3  [p.410])  gaìned  ac- 
cess  to  Constantinople  through  the  “gate  of  the 
Dacians”  and  criticizes  the  Byz.  knightly  class  for 
having  lost  its  prowess  after  the  Trojan  War; 
Western  emigrés  at  Constantinople  are  “fugitive 
phalanxes”  of  inborn  vice  (2,18  [pp.  174—78]). 
Map  retells  the  legend  of  the  “whirlpool  of  Sa- 
talia”  (Attaleia)  apparently  brought  back  by  Cru- 
saders  (cf.,  e.g.,  Roger  of  Hoveden,  Gesta,  ed. 
Stubbs,  2:195-96),  in  which  the  necrophiliac  Byz. 
knight  appears  as  the  “haunted  shoemaker  of 
Constantinople”  who,  to  win  his  love,  became  a 
robber  baron  and  emperor  (4,12  [pp.  364—68]). 

ed.  M.R.  James,  C.N.L.  Brooke,  R.A.B.  Mynors,  Walter 
Map,  De  Nugis  Curialium:  Courtiers’  Trifles  (Oxford  1983), 
with  Eng.  tr.  -M.McC. 


MAPHORION  ( fjtatpópiou ),  a  garment  covering 
the  head  and  shoulders,  mentioned  in  papyri  of 
the  4th-6th  C.  (Preisigke,  Wörterbuch  2:55);  the 
term  was  occasionally  used  for  an  eiement  of 
monastic  dress  for  men  and  women  (PG  34: 1220A, 
87:3688^).  A  civil  official,  such  as  the  praipositos 
of  the  Senate,  could  wear  a  maphorion,  which  ap- 
parently  covered  his  head  and  entire  body  (De  cer. 
529.20—22).  The  inventory  of  the  Petritzos  mon- 
astery  (P.  Gautier,  REB  42  [1984]  123.1736—37) 
lists  seven  maphoria,  some  of  silk  and  one  bearing 
an  image  (outlined?)  in  pearls. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  costume  of  no- 
ble  women,  the  maphorion  became  the  traditional 
attire  given  the  Virgin  Mary  and  holy  women  in 
artistic  representations.  The  Virgin’s  maphorion  or 
“veil,”  usually  blue,  brown,  or  purple,  may  be 
decorated  with  gold  dots  or  pellets  in  the  form  of 
a  cross;  the  maphorion  of  Eve  is  generally  red. 

Whether  the  maphonon  of  the  Virgin  is  the  same 
article  of  clothing  as  the  Virgin’s  “robe”  is  un- 
clear.  George  Hamartolos  (ed.  de  Boor  2:617.5- 
10)  says  that  the  Virgin’s  robe  ( esthes )  was  found 
in  Jerusalem  by  a  pious  Jewess  and  deposited  in 
the  Blachernai  Church  during  the  reign  of  Leo  I. 
The  deposition  of  the  honorable  robe  was  cele- 
brated  annually  in  Constantinople  on  2  July 
(Synax.CP  793.5—9).  In  the  text  of  the  Synaxarion 
of  Constantinople,  the  pious  Jewess  was  replaced  by 
two  patrihioi  and  Jerusalem  by  a  village  in  Galilee. 
Pseudo-Symeon  Magistros,  in  the  ìoth  C.,  relates 


that  it  was  the  maphorion  preserved  at  Blachernai 
that  Photios  used  in  860  as  a  talisman  to  repel  an 
attack  of  the  Rus’  (TheopliCont  674.23),  whereas 
other  versions  of  the  chronicle  (Leo  Gramm.  241.8, 
TheophCont  827.6)  have  omophorion  instead.  In 
the  i4th  C.,  Nikephoros  Rallistos  Xanthopoulos 
was  familiar  with  the  version  of  the  Synaxarion  but 
characterized  the  relic  of  Blachernai  as  a  shroud — 
entaphia  spargana  (PG  147:690),  peristolia  (401 D)— 
that  was  preserved  there  alongside  a  part  of  her 
girdle  and  headgear. 

ut.  DOC,  ed.  Grierson,  3.1:170.  Oppenheim,  Monchs- 
hleid  78,  i32f.  K.  Wessel,  RBK  3:473.  Janin,  Églises  CP  163, 
169.  -N.P.S.,  A.K. 


MAPPA  (fíáTnra),  a  badge  of  consular  authority, 
the  white  handkerchief  that  the  consul  tossed  as 
a  signal  to  begín  the  circus  games;  the  word  was 
also  transferred  to  the  games  or  races  themselves 
(e.g.,  Malal.  412.13).  On  consular  diptychs  the 
consuls  are  often  depicted  holding  the  mappa  in 
their  right  hand  and  a  scepter  in  their  left  (e.g., 
Delbrück,  Consulardiptychen,  pls.  2,  6,  16,  20,  etc.), 
A  special  official,  the  mapparios,  was  introduced; 
his  role  was  to  strike  a  gong  (semantron)  as  the 
signal  to  begin  the  games  (pseudo-Chrysostom, 
PG  59:570.7-8).  Redrenos  (Cedr.  1:297.15—19) 
states  that  the  mapparios  picked  up  the  cloth  after 
the  consul  threw  it.  In  a  burlesque  presentation 
of  games  ca.1200,  the  mapparios  was  responsible 
for  starting  the  foot  races  (Nik.Chon.  509.10—13). 

By  the  6th  C.  the  emperor  assumed  the  con- 
sular  function  of  giving  the  signal  to  start  the 
games,  and  thus  the  mappa  became  a  symbol  of 
imperial  authority:  on  coins  of  Phokas  and  Con- 
stans  II  the  emperors  are  depicted  holding  the 
mappa  in  a  raised  hand  as  if  ready  to  throw  it 
(DOC  2.1:87).  A.  Alföldi  (MDAIRA  50  [1935]  34- 
36)  hypothesized  that  the  transfer  to  the  emperor 
of  the  function  of  throwing  the  mappa  was  con- 
nected  with  the  change  of  the  circus  factions  from 
sporting  organizations  into  political  bodies.  By  the 
8th  C.  the  mappa  was  replaced  by  the  akakia  in 
representations  on  coins  (DOC  3.1:133). 

lit.  M.  Restle,  Kunst  und  byiantmische  Mümfnägung  (Ath- 
ens  1964)  143.  -A.K. 


MAPS.  See  Cartography;  Madaba  Mosaic  Map. 
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MAQDISÍ,  AL-  (al-Muqaddasî),  more  fully  Mu- 
hammad  ibn  Ahmad  al-Maqdisî,  traveler  and  Arab 
geographer  of  the  systematic  school  (see  Arab 
Geographers);  born  Jerusalem  946,  died  ca.  1000. 
His  Best  Classification  for  the  Knowledge  of  Regions 
(published  986,  revised  989)  is  a  comprehensive 
regional,  economic,  and  human  geography  of  the 
Islamic  world.  It  is  based  mostly  on  his  observa- 
tions  and  interviews  during  extensive  travels  in 
Muslim  lands;  he  only  infrequently  incorporates 
material  from  earlier  geographers,  despite  his  fa- 
miliarity  with  these  and  his  “extensive  research  in 
various  royal  libraries.”  His  varied  experience  in- 
cluded  witnessing  Byz.-Arab  naval  warfare. 

Although  his  scheme  deliberately  excludes  non- 
Muslim  lands,  he  refers  to  Byz.,  “for  some  Mus- 
lims  reside  in  Constantinople  and  knowIedge  of 
routes  thereto  is  needed  for  envoys,  ransoming 
of  prisoners,  military  expeditions,  and  trade.”  He 
refers  to  Byz.  treatment  of  Muslim  prisoners  of 
war:  if  skilled,  they  would  be  forced  to  work;  they 
could  also  attend  races  in  the  Hippodrome  as 
spectators.  He  describes  several  routes  through 
Asia  Minor  including  two  through  “the  country 
of  the  Maleinos  family.”  He  considers  Constan- 
tinople  as  possibly  smaller  than  Basra,  reiterates 
certain  popular  notions  about  the  Byz.  capital, 
and  contemptuously  calls  the  emperor  “the  dog 
of  the  Rüm.”  He  ignores  Tarsos  and  the  other 
towns,  “since  they  are  in  Byz.  hands.” 

ed.  Ahsan  al-Taqäsîm  fi-Maírifat  al-Aqälim 2,  ed.  M.  de 
Goeje  [=  BGA  3  (1906)].  Partial  Fr.  tr. — A.  Miquel,  La 
meilleure  répartition  pour  la  connaissance  des  promnces  (Damas- 
cus  1963). 

lit.  Kraíkovskij,  Geog.  Lit.  210-18.  Miquel,  Géographie 
1  :xxxiv,  313-30.  -A.Sh. 

MAQRÎZl,  AL-,  more  fully  Taqî  al-Dîn  Abü’l- 
'Abbâs  al-Maqr!zî,  Arab  writer,  teacher,  jurist,  and 
preacher;  born  Cairo  1364,  died  there  9  Feb. 
1442.  In  the  1420S,  following  a  multifarious  pub- 
Iic  career  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  al-Maqrìzî  retired 
to  Cairo  and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  ex- 
tremely  prolific  Iiterary  activities.  fhorough 
analysis  and  copious  quotations  from  earlier  au- 
thorities  characterize  his  works.  I  hey  cover  a  wide 
chronological  and  topical  range  mainly  focused 
on  Islamic  Egypt.  Best  known  is  his  monumental 
work,  Admonitions  and  Obseruations  on  the  History  of 
the  Quarters  and  Monuments.  It  deals  with  the  his- 
torical  geography  and  archaeological  legacy  of 


Egypt,  placing  special  emphasis  on  the  topogra- 
phy  of  its  capital  cities.  No  less  important  are  al- 
Maqr!zî’s  contributions  in  the  field  of  politícal 
history,  for  example,  his  history  of  the  Fätimids 
and  his  chronicle  of  Egypt  from  1181  to  1436, 
which  refer  to  Egyptian  contacts  with  the  Byz., 
the  Crusaders,  and  other  non-Muslim  peoples. 
His  literary  legacy  also  includes  major  biographi- 
cal  works  and  specialized  treatises  dealing  with 
economic  crises  in  Egypt,  numismatics,  and  me- 
trology. 

TR.  Descnption  topographique  et  historique  de  l’Egyple,  tr.  U. 
Bouriant,  P.  Casanova,  4  pts.  ìn  4  vols.  (Paris-Cairo  1895- 
1920).  Histoire  dEgyple,  tr.  E.  Blochet  (Paris  1908). 

lit.  Brockelinann,  Litteratur,  2:47-50.  F.  Rosenthal,  E! 2 
6:i93Í.  -A.S.E. 


MARA§.  See  Germanireia. 

MARBLE  (piáppiapou),  generic  name  for  any 
number  of  limestone  varieties  in  crystalline  state 
capable  of  taking  a  high  polish.  Hard,  durable, 
and  costly,  marble  was  the  favorite  material  for 
ostentatious  architecture  and  sculpture  in  anti- 
quity.  Diocletian’s  Price  Edict  lists  19  varieties 
(M.H.  Ballance,y/íS  60  [1970]  134—36).  The  most 
important  and  popular  marble  in  Byz.  times  came 
from  the  quarries  of  Proronnesos.  It  is  charac- 
terized  by  its  white  color,  with  bluish-grayish  vein- 
ing,  and  was  shipped  throughout  the  Mediterra- 
nean  world  (see  Marble  Trade).  Following  Roman 
practice,  the  Byz.  continued  to  use  multicolored 
marbles,  most  impressively  in  Hagia  Sophia, 
Constantinople.  This  spectacular  display  capti- 
vated  Paul  Silentiarios,  who  devoted  much  space 
to  the  description  of  different  types  of  marbles 
and  their  sources.  Production  and  widespread  use 
of  marble  declined  after  the  6th  C.  but  never 
disappeared,  while  the  use  of  spolia  became  com- 
mon.  Aesthetic  fascination  with  polychrome  mar- 
ble  interiors  continued  to  be  attested,  as,  for  ex- 
ample,  by  the  description  in  the  Vita  Basilii  of  the 
so-called  Rainourgion  built  by  Basil  I  in  the  Great 
Palace.  Equally  telling  is  the  wídespread  practice 
in  and  after  the  1  ìth  C.  of  using  fresco  to  emulate 
marble  revetments. 

lit.  R.  Gnoli,  Marmora  Romana  (Rome  1988)  10-25,35- 
54,  81—94.  J.B.  Ward-Perkins,  “Roman  Garland  Sarco- 
phagi  from  the  Quarries  of  Proconnesus  (Marmara),”  in 
Smilhsonian  Report  for  /957  (Washington,  D.C.,  1958)  455— 
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67.  A.  Dworakowska,  “Rozdzial  De  marmoribus  edyktu  Diok- 
lecjana  o  cenach  maksymalnych,’'  Balcanica  Posnamensia  3 
(>984)  399-406.  -S.C. 

MARBLE  TRADE.  Difficulties  of  shipping  heavy 
material  such  as  marble  required  above  all  that 
quarries  be  located  near  rivers,  coast,  or  on  is- 
lands.  Half-finished  sarcophagi,  architectural  ele- 
ments  (basket  capitals),  and  even  statues  have 
been  found  at  Proronnesos;  these  partially  worked 
marbles  were  exported  in  specially  built  hoats. 
The  shipment  of  prefabricated  marble  is  remark- 
ably  attested  by  the  cargo  of  columns,  capitals, 
etc.  contained  in  a  wreck  off  Marzamemi,  Sicily 
(G.  Rapitän,  Archaeology  22  [1969]  122-33).  Both 
underwater  archaeology  and  texts  (e.g.,  Le- 
merle,  Miracles  239.18—240.13)  inform  us  of  ships 
carrying  prefabricated  marble  furnishings  for 
churches  and  stopping  at  North  African  ports.  In 
much  of  the  central  and  western  Mediterranean, 
the  Roman  marble  trade  had  come  to  an  end  by 
the  mid-7th  C.,  but  Phrygian  onyx  and  Thessalian 
verd  antique,  among  other  stones,  still  supplied 
Justinian  I’s  huge  building  programs,  and  as  late 
as  ca.670  a  North  African  bishop  was  able  to  buy 
an  ambo,  a  ciborium,  and  other  marbles  for  his 
church  from  ships  trading  along  the  coast  (ibid., 
i;235f).  Similar  imports  are  reported  in  the  Vita 
Basilii  but,  thereafter,  claims  of  such  ímports  all 
but  vanish  from  the  sources.  Only  objects  such  as 
the  “serpendne”  (i.e.,  Lakonian  green  porphyry) 
medallion,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  (Nikepho- 
ros)  Botaneiates  and  now  in  London  (Beckwith, 
ECBA,  fig.208),  support  the  belief  that  small 
amounts  of  semiprecious  stones  may  have  contin- 
ued  to  be  transported.  Outside  such  luxuries,  the 
medieval  marble  trade  consisted  largely  of  spolia, 
most  notoriously  in  the  case  of  Venetian  loot  from 
Constantinople  in  and  after  1204. 

lit.  J.B.  Ward-Perkins,  “Dalmatia  and  the  Marhle  Trade,” 
Disputationes  Salonitanae,  ed.  Z.  Rapanic  (Split  1975)  38-44. 
Idem,  “Nicomedia  and  the  Marble  Trade,”  BSR  35  (1980) 
23-69.  Sodini,  “L’artisanat  urbain,”  1  ìof.  Idem,  “Le  com- 
merce  des  marbres  à  l’époque  protobyzantine,”  in  Hommes 
et  nchesses  dans  l'Empire  bymntin,  I.  ÌVe—VÌIe  siecle  (Paris 
1989)  163-86.  -A.C. 

MARCELLINUS  COMES,  6th-C.  Latin  chroni- 
cler;  born  Illyria,  perhaps  near  Skopje.  After 
coming  to  Constantinople  to  seek  his  fortune, 
Marcellinus  served  Justinian  I  as  kankellarios  be- 


fore  the  latter’s  accession  in  527  and  subsequently 
received  the  rank  of  comes  and  title  of  vir  clarissi - 
mus.  These  honors  may  have  been  rewards  for  his 
writing.  He  composed  a  chronicle  extending  ini- 
tially  from  379  to  518  in  formal  continuation  of 
Jerome,  later  adding  a  sequel  down  to  534;  a 
second  supplement  to  548  is  not  by  him.  The 
viewpoint  of  his  chronicle  is  eastern,  its  focus 
Constantinople.  Apart  from  providing  many  in- 
teresting  and  important  details,  Marcellinus  stands 
out  as  seemingly  the  first  perpetrator  of  the  no- 
tion  of  the  fall  of  Rome  in  476  (B.  Croke,  Chiron 
13  [1983]  81-119).  Cassiodorus,  who  recom- 
mends  Marcellinus’s  chronicle  as  the  best  of  the 
Jerome  continuators,  also  mentions  two  lost  works, 
The  Description  of  Constantinople  and  Jerusalem,  an 
apparent  travelogue,  and  On  the  Nature  of  Eras 
and  on  the  Locations  of  Places,  of  uncertain  subject, 
but  pronouncedly  Christian. 

ed.  T.  Mommsen,  MGH  AuctAnt  11:37-108. 

ljt.  O.  Holder-Egger,  “Die  Chronik  des  Marcellinus 
Comes  und  die  oströmischen  Fasten,”  Neues  Archiv  der 
Gesellschaft  für  ällere  deutsche  Geschichte  2  (1877)  49_l09-  A. 
Vaccari,  Scritti  di  erudizwne  e  di  filologia  2  (Rome  1958)  33f. 
B.  Croke,  "Marcellinus  on  Dara:  A  Fragment  of  His  Lost 
De  Temporum  Qualitatibus  el  Positionibus  Locorum,"  Phoenix  38 
(1984)  77-88.  -B.B 

MARCIAN  (Map/aapóç),  emperor  (from  25  Aug. 
450);  born  Thrace  ca.392,  died  Constantinople  27 
Jan.  457.  A  common  soldier,  Marcian  rose  in  the 
ranks,  becoming  tnbunus  and  then  domestikos  un- 
der  Aspar.  Upon  the  death  of  Theodosios  II,  his 
sister  Pulcheria  offered  Marcian  the  throne  and 
her  hand.  Marcian  was  an  efficient  administrator 
and  left  a  full  treasury  at  his  death.  His  policy 
favored  the  senatorial  class.  He  abolished  the  land 
tax,  the  so-called  collatio  glebalis,  and  reduced  the 
payments  that  high-ranking  officials  made  at  their 
investiture.  Marcian  supported  Orthodoxy  against 
the  Monophysites;  he  convoked  and  presided  over 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  provoking  resistance 
esp.  in  Egypt  and  Palestine.  Relations  with  Italy 
were  tense  and  his  accession  was  officially  recog- 
nized  in  Rome  only  on  30  Mar.  451.  After  Va- 
lentinian  III’s  death  Marcian  did  not  acknowledge 
either  Petronius  Maximus  or  Eparchius  Avitus. 
His  foreign  policy  was  otherwise  successful:  peace 
on  the  eastern  frontier  was  interrupted  only  by 
victorious  skirmishes  with  the  Blemmyes  and 
Saracens;  Constantinople  intervened  in  internal 
rivalry  in  Lazika.  While  Italy  suffered  from  Van- 
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dal  raids,  Marcian  limited  himself  to  sending  an 
embassy  to  the  Vandals  asking  for  the  return  of 
Eudoxia,  Valentinian  III’s  widow,  and  her  chil- 
dren  who  had  been  captured  by  the  Vandals.  He 
refused  to  send  tribute  to  Attila  and  managed 
to  divert  him  westward;  after  Attila’s  death  Mar- 
cian’s  generals  defeated  Hunnic  troops  and  set- 
tled  peoples  that  had  been  subjugated  by  the 
Huns  on  the  northern  frontier  of  the  empire. 

The  Byz.  preserved  a  favorable  impression  of 
Marcian’s  reign:  as  a  pious  ruler  he  was  compared 
to  Constantine  I  and  Theodosios  I;  Theophanes 
the  Confessor  describes  his  rule  as  a  golden  age. 
Legends  relate  predictions  Marcian  received  that 
he  would  be  emperor.  His  marriage  with  Pul- 
cheria  was  praised  for  the  preservation  of  her 
virginity.  He  reportedly  participated  on  the  very 
eve  of  his  death  in  a  io-km  religious  procession. 

ut.  Bury,  LRE  1:236-39.  W.  Ensslin,  RE  14  (1930) 
1514-29.  B.  Croke,  “The  Date  and  Circumstances  of  Mar- 
cian's  Decease,  A.D.457,”  Bymntion  48  (1978)  5-g.  P.  Devos, 
"Saint  Jean  de  Lycopolis  et  l’empereur  Marcien,”  AB  94 
(1976)  303—16.  R.L.  Rohlfelder,  “Marcian’s  Gamble.  A 
Reassessment  of  Eastern  Imperial  Policy  toward  Attila  ad 
450—453,”  American  Journal  of  Ancient  History  9  (1984)  54— 
69.  — T.È.G. 

MARDAITES  (Mapôatrat),  a  people  inhabiting 
the  Amanus  mountains  and  the  Taurus  region  in 
the  7th  C.;  called  Jarâjíma  in  Arabic  sources  (M. 
Moosa,  Speculum  44  [1969]  597-608).  The  origins 
and  ethnic  composition  of  the  Mardaites  are  ob- 
scure;  they  may  have  been  Armenian  (Bardkjan, 
infrá)  or  Persian.  They  were  Christian,  probably 
Monophysite  or  Monothelite.  In  the  late  630S  the 
Arabs  hired  the  Mardaites  to  guard  the  border 
north  of  Antioch,  but  they  more  often  served  Byz. 
interests.  In  677  their  invasion  of  Syria  “as  far  as 
Jerusalem”  (Theoph.  355.7),  probably  directly 
supported  by  Constandne  IV,  forced  Mucäwiya 
to  raise  his  siege  of  Constantinople  and  agree  to 
a  disadvantageous  treaty.  A  decade  later  the  Mar- 
daites,  encouraged  by  Jusdnian  II,  again  invaded 
Syria  and  compelled  cAbd  al-Mai.ik  to  renew 
Mucâwiya’s  treaty,  but  cAbd  al-Malik  sdpulated 
that  Jusdnian  resettle  them  in  Byz.  territory.  They 
were  likely  removed  to  Epiros,  Rephalenia,  the 
Peloponnesos,  and  Asia  Minor,  where  they  later 
served  prominently  in  various  themadc  Heets 
(Ahrweiler,  Mer  39gf).  Theophanes  the  Confessor 
(Theoph.  363.19—20)  condemned  Justinian  for 
evacuating  the  border  regions,  but  many  Mar- 


daites  remained  and  continued  to  raid  Arab  ter- 
ritory.  In  707/8  Maslama  captured  their  strong- 
hold  of  Jurjüma  and  resettled  numerous  survivors 
throughout  Syria.  He  allowed  them  to  remain 
Christian  but  pressured  them  into  the  army:  the 
Mardaites  fought  under  him  in  Iraq  in  the  early 
720S. 

i.rr.  Hr.  Bartikjan,  “He  lyse  tou  ainigmatos  ton  Mardai- 
ton,”  in  Feslschrift  Slratos  1:17-39.  Stratos,  Byzantmm  4:40- 
48.  M.A.  (’heira,  La  lutle  entre  Arabes  et  Byzanlins  (Alexandria 
1947)  150—76.  M.  Canard,  £/2  2:456-58.  -P.A.H. 


MARGARIT  (from  Gr.  /tiapyaptrTjç,  “pearl”),  a 
collection  of  homilies  by  John  Chrysostom  in 
Slavonic  translation,  esp.  popular  in  Eastern  Slavic 
territory.  Greek  collections  of  patristic  “pearls” 
vary  in  their  composition,  but  the  Slavonic  Mar- 
garil  is  consistently  based  on  a  stable  group  of  30 
homilies,  supplemented  in  some  redactions.  The 
homilies  are  from  Chrysostom’s  On  Ihe  Incompre- 
hensible  Nature  of  God  (PG  48:701—48),  Againsl  the 
Jews  (PG  48:843—56,  871-942),  On  Laiarus  (PG 
48:963-1016),  On  David  and  Saul  (PG  54:675— 
708),  and  the  possibly  spurious  On  Job  (PG  56:563- 
82).  The  earliest  extant  Eastern  Slavic  MSS  of  the 
Margarìt  are  from  the  i5th  C.,  though  the  trans- 
lation  is  thought  to  date  from  at  least  the  i3th  or 
ì^th  C. 

ed.  Velikie  Minei  Cetii.  14—24  Sent.,  ed.  Makarij  (St.  Pe- 
tersburg  1868)  cols.  773—1 193. 

LlT.  A.  Gorskij,  K.  Nevostruev,  Opisanie  slavjanskich  ru- 
kopísej  Moskovshoj  Sinodal’noj  biblioteki,  5  vols.  (Moscow  1855— 
1917;  rp.  Wiesbaden  1964)  2.2:119-31.  V.  Istrin,  “Zame- 
fanija  o  sostave  Tolkovoj  palei,”  IzvORjaS  3  (1898)  bk. 2:478- 
91.  T.V.  Certorickaja,  “Margarit,”  TODRL  39  (1985)  258— 
60.  -S.C.F. 

MARGINAL  PSALTERS.  See  Psalter. 


MARIA  (Mapta),  Mary  (itt  uie  New  TesLaiiieiil 
also  Mariam),  feminine  personal  name  derived 
from  Hebrew.  Frequently  used  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament  (Virgin  Mary,  Mary  Magdalene,  and 
some  others),  it  means  “she  who  commands,”  ac- 
cording  to  John  of  Damascus  ( Expos.fid .  87.50, 
ed.  Kotter,  Schriften  2:200).  Rare  in  the  4th  C. 
(. PLRE  1 1558),  it  became  more  common  in  the  5th 
(. PLRE  2:720—22),  esp.  among  ladies  of  Spanish, 
African,  and  Italian  connections.  E.  Patlagean  (in 
Byz.  Aristocracy  25O  notes  that  the  name  was  rare 
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in  early  provincial  epitaphs.  Theophanes  the  Con- 
fessor  mentions  only  three  Marias  (including  the 
Virgin),  but  later  the  name  became  the  most  pop- 
ular:  eight  Marias  in  Skylitzes  (more  than  Theo- 
dora  and  Irene)  and  seven  in  Niketas  Choniates 
(as  many  as  Irene  and  more  than  Theodora).  In 
the  later  acts  of  Larna,  vols.  2—3,  Maria  holds 
uncontested  first  place.  -A.K. 


MARIA  OF  “ALANIA,”  more  correctly,  of  Geor- 
gia,  Byz.  empress  (1071/3-81);  born  ca.1050,  died 
after  1103.  Born  Martha,  daughter  of  Bagrat  IV 
of  Georgia,  and  distinguished  for  her  beauty, 
Maria  came  to  Constantinople  ca.1066  to  wed  the 
future  Michael  VII.  The  marriage,  between 
ca.  1071  and  1073  or  earfier,  produced  one  child, 
Constantine  Douras.  On  Michael  VII’s  fa.Il,  Maria 
fled  with  her  son  to  the  Petrion  monastery  and 
then,  to  protect  his  position,  agreed  to  marry 
Nikephoros  III.  Her  favor  was  sought  by  Isaac 
and  Alexios  Romnenos  (the  future  Alexios  I); 
she  adopted  the  latter  and  rumor  magnified  their 
relationship.  When  Nikephoros  disinherited  Con- 
standne  Doukas,  she  supported  the  Romnenoi, 
who  promised  to  restore  her  son’s  rights.  Her 
warning  (Feb.  1081)  that  their  plot  had  been  dis- 
covered  precipitated  their  revolt.  When  Alexios 
occupied  Constantinople,  she  remained  in  the  pal- 
ace  a  week,  until  the  coronation  of  Irene  Dou- 
kaina.  Although  adopting  a  nun’s  habit,  Maria 
apparently  maintained  a  court  at  the  Mangana 
Palace;  she  patronized  Theophylaktos  of  Ohrid 
and  Eustratios  of  Nicaea.  Anna  Romnene  was 
in  her  care  (ca.  1090— 94)  as  her  son’s  betrothed. 
Alexios  ignored  the  part  Maria  had  in  Nikephoros 
Diogenes’  plot  to  kill  Alexios  in  Maria’s  villa  (early 
1094).  Thereafter  she  may  have  entered  a  con- 
vent;  Theophylaktos  wrote  to  her  at  Prinkipo.  In 
1103  a  Georgian  synod  offered  her  greetings. 
Maria  appears  with  her  first  husband  in  a  psalter 
in  Leningrad,  on  the  Khakhouli  triptych,  possibly 
executed  for  her  coronation,  and  with  either  Mi- 
chael  VII  or  Nikephoros  III  in  the  rich  Chryso- 
stom  MS  in  Paris,  B.N.  Coislin  79  (Spatharakis, 
Portrait,  figs.iof). 

lit.  Skoulatos,  Personnages  188-92.  M.  Mullett,  “The 
‘Disgrace’  of  the  Ex-Basilissa  Maria,”  BS  45  (1984)  202—1 1. 
I.M.  Nodija  (misprinted  “Hogus”),  “Gruzinskie  materialy  o 
vizantijskoj  imperatricy  [sic]  ‘Alanki’  Marii,”  15  CEB  (Ath- 
ens  1980)  4: 138-43.  A.C. 


MARIA  OF  ANTIOCH,  Byz.  empress  (from 
1161);  born  1140S,  died  Constantinople  1182/3. 
Daughter  of  Raymond  of  Poitiers  and  Constance 
of  Antioch,  called  “Maria”  by  William  of  Tyre, 
but  “Marguerite”  in  the  Lignages  d’Outremer  (RHC 
Lois  2:446),  Maria  was  sought  in  marriage  by 
Manuel  I  after  the  death  of  Bertha  of  Sulz- 
bach.  The  marriage,  25  Dec.  1161,  cemented  his 
alliance  with  Antioch.  After  Manuel’s  death,  Ma- 
ria  nominally  became  a  nun,  Xene,  but,  as  prin- 
cipal  regent  for  her  son,  Alexios  II,  effectively 
ruled  the  empire.  Despite  her  beauty,  her  foreign 
origin  and  devotion  to  Latins  alienated  the  pop- 
ulace  of  Constantinople.  Still  youthful,  she  chose 
Alexios  Komnenos  the  protosebastos  as  her  chief 
minister  and  allegedly  her  lover.  After  the  victory 
of  Andronikos  I,  Maria  sought  help  from  Béla 
III  of  Hungary.  Andronikos  used  her  letters  to 
Béla  to  secure  her  condemnation.  Once  her  son 
signed  her  death  warrant,  she  was  strangled. 

lit.  Barzos,  Genealogia  1:4596  2:461—67.  Brand ,  Byzan- 
tium  28-32,  45-47.  -C.M.B. 

MARICA.  See  Hebros. 

MARICA,  BATTLE  OF  (26  Sept.  1371),  crucial 
victory  of  Ottoman  Turks  over  the  Serbs.  After 
the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  Byz.  emperor 
John  V  to  obtain  Western  military  assistance,  de- 
spite  his  personal  conversion  to  Catholicism  in 
Rome  in  1369,  Patr.  Philotheos  Kokkinos  pro- 
posed  an  anti-Ottoman  alliance  of  the  Orthodox 
states— Byzantium,  Bulgaria,  Serbia,  and  Russia. 
This  plan  was  welcomed  by  the  Mrnjacevic  broth- 
ers,  king  Vuka§in  of  Macedonia,  and  the  despotes 
John  UgljeSa  of  Serres,  as  their  territories  were 
directly  endangered  by  the  Turkish  advance.  Ug- 
Ijesa  sent  an  embassy  to  Constantinople  to  nego- 
tiate  a  joint  campaign  against  the  Turks,  but  Byz. 
delays  forced  Ugljesa  and  Vuka5in  to  set  out  alone 
against  the  Turks  in  Sept.  1371,  with  armies  num- 
bering  perhaps  70,000  men.  Approaching  from 
two  directions — Vuka5in  following  the  Marica  val- 
ley  and  Ugljesa  crossing  the  Rhodope  moun- 
tains — they  camped  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Marica  (Hebros)  River  at  Òernomen  (modern 
Ormenion  in  Greek  Thrace),  some  25  miles  up- 
stream  from  Adrianople.  During  the  night  of  25— 
26  Sept.  the  beylerbey  of  Rumelia,  Lala  §ahin,  made 
a  surprise  attack  on  the  Serbian  army.  After  a 
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fierce  battle,  the  Serbs  were  totally  routed;  Vu- 
kasin  and  Ugljesa  were  among  the  many  who  feli 
on  the  battleheld. 

The  consequences  of  the  Serbian  defeat  at  Ma- 
rica  were  of  far-reaching  importance:  for  the  Serbs, 
the  principality  of  Serres  ceased  to  exist  and  Vu- 
ka§in’s  heir  Marko  Kraljevií  became  a  Turkish 
vassal;  for  the  Turks,  it  opened  the  way  to  the 
West  and  made  possible  their  eventual  conquest 
of  Serbìa  and  Bulgaria;  for  the  Byz.,  it  was  a 
turning  point  shortly  after  which  John  V  Palaio- 
logos  became  a  vassal  of  the  sultan  and  the  empire 
a  tributary  state  of  the  Ottomans. 

lit.  Ostrogorsky,  Serska  oblasl  1 27-46.  Souiis,  üusan  96- 
101.  -J.S.A. 

MARINA  (Mapifa),  known  as  Margaret  in  the 
West,  late  grd-C.  martyr  and  saint;  feastday  17 
July.  Marina  was  executed  under  Diocletian  in 
Pisidian  Antioch.  Her  legend  ascribes  to  Marina 
victories  over  a  dragon  and  Satan. 

Representation  in  Art.  The  virgin  martyr  Ma- 
rina  is  easily  recognized  by  her  bright  red  mapho- 
rion ;  scenes  from  her  life  appear  on  Cypriot  icons 
and  Cappadocian  frescoes  (J.  Lafontaine-Dosogne, 
Byzantion  32  [1962]  251—59;  L.  Hadermann- 
Misguich,  AJPHOS  20  [1968—72]  267—71). 

source.  Acta  S.  Marinae  el  S.  Christophori,  ed.  H.  Usener, 
in  Festschrift  zur  fünflen  Säcularfeier  der  CarL-Ruprechts-Uni- 
uersiläl  zu  Heidelberg  (Bonn  1886)  3—53. 

l.it.  BHG  ii65-6gd.  M.C.  Ross,  G.  Downey,  “A  Reli- 
quary  of  St.  Marina,”  BS  23  (1962)  41-44.  S.  Rimpel,  LCl 
7:4946  -A.R.,  N.P.S. 


MARINA,  in  Greek  versions  Maria,  legendary 
saint;  feastday  8  or  12  Feb.  According  to  the 
legend,  after  her  mother’s  death  Maria  followed 
her  father  Eugenios  to  a  cenobitic  rnonastery, 
where  she  lived  disguised  as  a  boy  narned  Mari- 
nos.  When  sent  on  assignment  with  three  other 
monks,  Marina  was  accused  of  impregnating  the 
daughter  of  an  innkeeper.  Marina  did  not  deny 
her  “guilt,”  accepted  the  punishment,  and  raised 
the  infant.  Only  when  she  died  did  the  monks 
learn  that  “abba  Marinos”  was  a  woman. 

The  origin  of  the  legend  is  obscure.  Clugnet 
C infra )  hypothesized  that  the  original  was  Latin 
and  that  Maria  lived  in  the  5th  C.  in  the  area  of 
Tripoli,  Syria.  Richard  ( infra ),  on  the  other  hand, 
considered  the  Greek  vita  antiqua  as  the  closest  to 


the  original;  it  bears  a  strange  title — The  Life  and 
Deeds  of  Eugenios  and  his  daughter  Maria.  The  orig- 
inal  redaction  appeared  in  a  written  form,  Rich- 
ard  thinks,  between  525  and  650.  It  was  translated 
into  Syriac,  Latin,  and  probably  Armenian,  whereas 
the  Coptic,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic  versions  are  based 
on  oral  tradition  and  differ  substantially  from  the 
Greek  original.  Richard  established  the  existence 
of  several  revised  Greek  versions:  the  vita  rescripta, 
the  vita  aucta,  etc.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
Clugnet,  none  of  them  was  Metaphrastic.  A  Sicil- 
ian  vita  of  the  i2th  C.  calls  the  heroine  Marina 
(as  do  Latin  texts)  and  places  her  birth  in  1062  in 
the  “poor  village  of  Skanion”  (Sicily). 

Representation  in  Art.  The  death  of  Marina 
and  the  revelation  it  brought  is  depicted  in  the 
Menologion  of  Basil  II  (p.394)  and  in  the  “im- 
perial”  menologion  MS  in  Moscow  (Hist.  Mus.  gr. 
183,  fol-47r). 

sources  and  lit.  Vie  et  office  de  sainte  Marine,  ed.  L. 
Clugnet  in  BHO  8  (Paris  1905).  Richard,  Opera  minora  3, 
no.67,  pp.  83—115.  Martirio  di  Santa  Lucia.  Vita  di  Santa 
Marina,  ed.  G.  Rossi  Taibbi  (Palermo  1959)  73-107.  BHG 
614-6156,  1163,  1165-70.  Patlagean,  Structure,  pt.XI  (1976), 
60  ìf.  -A.R.,  N.P.S. 

MARK,  saint;  author  of  the  second  Gospel;  feast- 
day  25  April.  Early  tradition  presents  him  as  Pe- 
ter’s  translator,  who  wrote  the  Gospel  “according 
to  Peter’s  instruction”  (Eusebios,  HE  6.25.5);  'n 
later  tradition,  he  is  “Peter’s  son  and  companion 
oí  the  keeper  of  heavenly  keys”  (PG  ioo:i  189A). 
Church  fathers  commented  little  on  Mark.  Prob- 
ably  after  500  a  certain  Victor  of  Antioch  com- 
piled  a  commentary  on  Mark  that  is,  in  fact,  a 
collection  of  exegetical  explanations  on  Matthew 
and  Luke  by  John  Chrysostom,  Titus  of  Bostra, 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  (to  whom,  in  some  MSS,  the 
whole  work  is  attributed),  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia,  and  others.  Acts  15:39  links  Mark  to 
Barnabas  and  his  mission  to  Cyprus. 

Byz.  legends  connect  Mark  primarily  with  Egypt: 
he  worked  wonders  and  healing  miracles  in  Al- 
exandria,  became  the  first  bishop  there,  and  died 
as  martyr  at  an  Easter  festival  (PG  115:168^). 
The  cult  of  Mark  in  Alexandria  is  attested  in  the 
4th  C.  In  828  two  Venetian  merchants  transferred 
Mark’s  relics  to  Venice  (only  his  head  is  said  to 
have  remained  in  Egypt),  where  the  basilica  of 
San  Marco  was  erected  in  his  honor;  Mark  became 
the  patron  of  Venice.  In  Constantinople  Theo- 
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dosios  I  built  a  Church  of  St.  Mark,  which  was 
reconstructed  by  Romanos  I.  Several  sermons  were 
devoted  to  Mark;  among  their  authors  are  a  dea- 
con  and  chartophylax  Prokopios  (pth  C.?)  and  Sy- 
meon  Metaphrastes.  Hagiographers  describe  Mark 
as  a  rnan  of  modest  stature,  with  a  long  nose,  thick 
eyebrows,  and  large  beard;  “the  virtue  of  his  soul 
outshone  his  physical  quality”  ( Synax.CP  630.6- 
11). 

Representation  in  Art.  Mark  is  depicted  most 
often  in  the  context  of  f.vangelist  portraiis  as 
a  robust,  mature  man  with  dark  brown  hair  and 
beard.  Occasionally  shown  standing  or  en  buste, 
he  is  usually  seated  and  writing,  dipping  his  pen, 
or  pausing  with  his  hand  on  the  lectern  rising 
from  his  desk  (see  Writing  Desk).  Sometimes  a 
second  figure  joins  him;  after  the  gth  C.,  the 
accompanying  figure  is  Peter.  In  16  surviving 
codices,  a  miniature  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ  (see 
Epiphany)  accompanies  Mark’s  portrait.  His  mar- 
tyrdom  is  depicted  in  cycles  of  the  deaths  of  the 
apostles.  Scenes  of  his  life  are  rare  outside  of 
Venice,  but  a  group  of  ivories  representing  as- 
pects  of  his  biography  has  been  considered  to  be 
8th-C.  Byz.  work  (Weitzmann,  “Grado  Chair”  43— 
9')- 

lit.  BHG  1035-10381.  F.  Spadafora,  A.  Niero,  Bibl.sanct. 
8:711-38.  F.  Halkin,  “Saint  Marc  dans  l’hagiographie  by- 
zantine,”  StVen  12  (1970)  29-34.  H.  Smith,  “The  Sources 
of  Victor  of  Antioch's  Commentary  on  Mark,”  JThSt  19 
(1918)  350—70.  Friend,  “Portraits.”  J.  Weitzmann-Fiedler, 
“Ein  Evangelientyp  mit  Aposteln  als  Begleitfiguren,”  in 
Adolph  Goldschmidt  zu  seinem  yo.  Geburlstag  (Berlin  1935) 
30—34.  O.  Rresten,  G.  Prato,  “Die  Miniatur  des  Evangelis- 
ten  Markus  im  Codex  Purpureus  Rossanensis:  Eine  spätere 
Einfügung,”  RömHistMitt  27  (1985)  381—99. 

-J.I.,  A.K.,  A.W.C. 

MARRELLAI  (MapicéAAai),  a  stronghold  near 
the  Bulgaro-Byz.  border;  it  is  variously  called  a 
phrourion  (Nikeph.  56.26—27)  or  kastron  (Theoph. 
467.28).  Its  exact  location  is  under  dispute,  al- 
though  it  can  probably  be  identified  with  the  ruins 
of  Hisarlúk,  near  Rarnobad  in  Bulgaria  (Dujcev, 
Proucvanija  ig).  The  stronghold  played  an  impor- 
tant  role  during  the  Bulgaro-Byz.  wars  of  the  8th 
and  gth  C.:  Constantine  V  defeated  the  Bulgars 
there  in  756,  in  7^2  Constantine  VI  fortified  it 
but  was  routed  by  the  khan  Rardamos,  and  in 
811  Emp.  Nikephoros  I  reached  Markellai  during 
his  march  to  Pliska.  It  is  probable  that  sometime 
thereafter  Markellai  was  destroyed;  a  i2th-C.  his- 
torian  (An.Romn.  2:105.27— 2g)  mentions  a  valley 


between  Iambol  and  Goloe  where  the  Pechenegs 
pitched  their  tents  near  “the  so-called  Markella.” 

lit.  Dujccv,  Medioeuo  3:57—62,  670.  V.  Besevliev,  “Ein 
verkannter  thrakischer  Ortsname,”  Izvestija  na  Institut  za 
Búlgarski  ezik  16  (1968)  75—77.  G.  Taverdet,  "Au  sujet  du 
toponyme  ‘Marcellai-Marcellae,’  ”  RESEE  7  (1969)  397-99. 

-A.K. 

MARRELLOS  OF  ANRYRA,  bishop  of  Ankyra 
(by  314)  and  opponent  of  Arianism;  born  ca.280, 
died  ca.374.  While  Markellos  (MápKeÀAoç)  was  a 
stalwart  Nicene  in  325,  his  attack  a  decade  later 
on  the  Arian  Asterios  the  Sophist  included  charges 
against  Eusebios  of  Caesarea,  who  responded  at 
once  with  counteraccusations  of  Sabelljanism.  A 
synod  at  Constantinople  in  336  condemned,  de- 
posed,  and  exiled  Markellos.  Over  the  next  de- 
cade  the  ensuing  theological  seesaw  had  him  re- 
stored  in  337,  deposed  in  33^,  restored  in  343 
after  proving  his  orthodoxy  to  the  councils  of 
Rome  (340)  and  Serdica  (343),  and  finally  de- 
posed  and  exiled  in  347.  He  was  condemned  as  a 
heretic  in  381  in  canon  1  of  the  First  Council  of 
Constantinople. 

Little  remains  of  the  voluminous  writings  as- 
cribed  to  him  by  Jerome  (De  vins  illustribus  86). 
The  Profession  of  Faith  required  of  him  for  the 
council  at  Rome  survives,  but  only  fragments  of 
the  diatribe  against  Asterios.  He  is  probably  the 
author  of  the  tract  On  the  Holy  Church  ascribed  to 
Anthimos  of  Niromedeia  (Richard,  Opera  minora 
2,  no.33).  Markellos  attacked  Arianism  as  poly- 
theistic,  himself  expounding  the  theory  that  the 
Logos  was  only  in  God  before  the  Creation  and 
will  likewise  be  only  in  God  at  the  redemption, 
being  consubstantial  with  the  Father  but  ungen- 
erated  and  not  a  person,  unlike  Christ  the  Son. 

f.ü.  Profession  of  Faith  and  fragment  of  attack  on  Aster- 
ios — ed.  E.  Rlostermann,  G.G.  Hansen  in  Eusehius  Werhe, 
ed.  I.A.  Heikel,  vol.  4 2  (Berlin  1972)  183-215.  “Anthimi 
Nicomediensis  episcopi  et  martyris  de  sancia  F.cclesia,”  in 
G.  Mercati,  Note  di  letteratura  biblica  e  cristiana  anlica  (Rome 
1901)  87-98. 

lit.  J.T.  Lienhard,  “Marcellus  of  Ancyra  in  Modern 
Research,”  TheolSt  43  (1982)  486-503.  T.F..  Pollard,  "Mar- 
cellus  of  Ancyra,  a  Neglected  Father,”  in  Epektasis:  Mélanges 
J.  Daniélou  (Paris  1972)  187-96.  M.  Telz,  “Zur  Theologie 
des  Marke!l  von  Ankyra,”  ZKirch  75  (1964)  217-70;  79 
(1968)  3-42;  83  (1972)  145-94.  -B.B. 

MARRELLOS  THE  AROIMETOS,  saint;  born 
in  Syrian  (?)  Apameia  ca.400,  died  near  Constan- 
tinople  before  484;  feastday  2g  Dec.  Born  to  a 
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family  of  noble  birth  ( eupatrides ),  MarkeIlos  was 
educated  in  Antioch  and  worked  as  a  calligrapher 
in  Ephesus.  He  was  invited  to  Constantinople  by 
Alexandf.r,  founder  of  the  wandering  commu- 
nity  of  Akoimetoi,  the  “sleepless  monks”;  when 
the  group  settled  at  Irenaion  on  the  Bosporos, 
Markellos  became  archimandrite  of  the  Akoime- 
toi  monastery  (before  448).  He  became  involved 
in  political  and  religious  struggles  and  fought 
against  Monophysites  and  Arians;  with  Patr.  Gen- 
nadios  I,  Markellos  headed  the  demonstration  in 
the  Hippodrome  ca.470  against  an  attempt  to 
proclaim  Patrìkios,  son  of  Aspar,  caesar  and  heir 
to  the  throne  (Dagron,  infra  316-18).  In  463 
Markellos  helped  to  found  the  Stoudios  monas- 
TERY. 

The  anonymous  Life  of  Markellos,  written  in 
the  mid-6th  C.  according  to  Dagron  (P.278Í), 
tends  to  play  down  the  involvement  of  the  Akoi- 
metoi  and  MarkeIlos  in  Messalianism  and  Nes- 
torianism,  and  to  emphasize  his  orthodox  activ- 
ity.  The  author  describes  Markellos’s  role  as  an 
organizer  of  monastic  life;  helped  by  a  generous 
grant  by  a  certain  Pharetrios,  “the  first  in  the 
great  council,”  he  built  a  spacious  chapel,  lodgings 
for  the  brethren,  a  hostel  for  strangers,  and  hos- 
pitals  (p. 297. 12  — 18).  The  service  according  to  the 
rite  of  the  Akoimetoi  ( akolouthia  ton  akuimeton )  was 
broadly  spread  at  this  time.  Markellos  worked 
many  miracles,  for  example,  assisting  the  wife  of 
the  deacon  Eugenios  during  a  difficult  childhirth. 
Symeon  Metaphrastes  (PG  116:705—46)  slightly 
retouched  the  original  Life. 

source.  G.  Dagron,  “La  vie  andenne  de  saint  Marcel 
l’Acémète,”  AB  86  (1968)  271-321. 

lit.  BHG  10272—1028.  -A.K. 


MARRET  (àyopá),  also  phoros.  The  terin  markel 
in  modern,  Western  economic  parlance  denotes 
both  thc  area  in  which  buycrs  and  scllcrs  mcct 
and  the  establishment  of  prices  through  the  forces 
of  supply  and  demand.  The  Byz.  terms  designate 
the  place  where  transactions  occur,  either  in  a 
specific,  geographic  sense,  or  in  the  more  general 
sense  of  marketplace;  they  can  also  refer  to  an 
occasion  for  carrying  out  transactions.  Thus,  ac- 
cording  to  a  chronicle  ( TheophCont  87.16-17),  the 
emperor  Theophilos  went  through  the  agora 
checking  on  the  price  of  commodities;  Basil  I  built 
a  church  for  the  use  of  those  who  frequented  the 
“ agora  that  was  named  Phoros”  (ibid.  339.1-5). 


In  the  general  sense  of  marketplace,  the  term  is 
employed,  for  instance,  in  Attaleiates  (Attal.  270.8), 
where  Nikephoros  III  Botaneiates  is  acclaimed 
by,  among  others,  the  most  important  people  of 
the  agora,  or  in  Eustathios  of  Thessalonike  (Eust. 
Thess.,  Opuscula  223.38—40),  where  he  accuses 
some  monks  of  frequenting  the  agora  more  than 
the  church. 

The  term  is  frequently  encountered  in  the  sense 
of  an  occasion  for  carrying  out  transactions.  Note- 
worthy  in  this  respect  is  the  fact  that  markets 
could  be  impermanent,  occasional,  or  periodic. 
Kekaumenos  (Kek.  184.12  and  32)  uses  the  term 
phoros  interchangeably  with  panegyris  to  denote  a 
market  established  on  a  single  occasion.  The  Book 
of  the  Eparch  talks  specifically  of  the  “estab- 
lished  market-days”  (2.3,  cf.  9.7),  on  which  trans- 
actions  are  to  take  place.  While  the  distinction 
between  market  and  fair  is  blurred  in  such  cases, 
the  terms  for  market  generally  denote  a  more 
permanent  and  more  frequent  institution  than 
the  fair. 

Byz.  cities  had  specific  areas  where  commercial 
activities  were  concentrated.  In  Constantinople, 
the  main  market  was  along  the  Mese  (Guilland, 
Topographie  2:69—79). 

The  role  of  the  market  as  a  mechanism  of  price 
formation  was  considerably  tempered  by  the  fact 
that,  for  much  of  Byz.  history,  the  price  of  im- 
portant  commodities  was  regulated.  While  there 
is  evidence  of  negotiated  price  formation  in  every 
period,  it  was  certainly  in  the  Palaiologan  period, 
and  probably  also  in  the  1 1  th —  i2th  C.,  that  the 
regulatory  role  of  the  state  decreased  and  prices 
were,  to  a  considerable  extent,  formed  in  the 
marketplace.  Attaleiates  (Attal.  200-04)  suggests 
that  grain  prices  in  Rhaidestos  were  being  formed 
through  the  mechanism  of  supply  and  demand 
before  the  reforms  of  Nikephoritzes,  whìle  some 
evidence  of  reaction  to  prices  by  sellers  and  buyers 
may  bc  found  m  a  íexi  'oy  Pscllos  (A.  Kdzhudii, 
Bytantion  53  [1983]  55°)-  "A  L- 


MARRIANOPOLIS  (Mnp/«ü:poÚ7ro\tç),  Roman 
city  in  Bulgaria  at  Reka  Devnia,  about  30  km  west 
of  Varna  on  the  road  to  the  Danube.  In  the  late 
4th  C.  Markianopolis  was  a  base  in  the  war  against 
the  Visigoths  and  was  for  four  years  the  residence 
of  Valens.  Two  fierce  battles  were  fought  outside 
its  walls  in  376  and  377.  Justinian  1  restored  the 
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city  walls  as  part  of  the  defenses  of  the  northern 
Balkans.  Captured  and  sacked  by  the  Avars  in  the 
third  quarter  of  the  6th  C.,  Markianopolis  seems 
to  have  remained  a  milttary  post  until  its  final 
abandonment  at  the  end  of  the  century.  The  site 
was  never  reoccupied.  There  are  substantial  re- 
mains  of  a  single-naved  basilica  of  the  4th  or  5th 
C.,  rebuilt  and  enlarged  in  the  6th,  and  of  several 
churches  of  the  Justinianic  period. 

lit.  Hoddinott,  Bulgaria  154-56,  2676  B.  Cerov,  “Mar- 
cìanopolis  im  Lichte  der  historischen  Angaben  und  der 
archäologischen,  epígraphischen  und  numisniatisclien  Ma- 
terialien  und  Forschungen,”  Studia  Balcanica  10  (1976)  49- 
72.  -R.B. 

MARRIANOS  OF  HERARJLEIA  (in  the  Pontos), 
geographer,  probably  of  the  4th  to  early  5th  C. 
His  biography  is  unknown.  He  himself  names 
three  of  his  works:  Periplous  of  the  Outer  Sea,  an 
epitome  of  Artemidorus  of  Ephesus,  and  an  epit- 
ome  of  Menippus  of  Pergamon,  the  last  two  being 
ancient  geographers  who  had  described  the  Inner 
Sea  (Mediterranean).  Markianos  depended  heavily 
upon  his  classical  predecessors.  In  the  Periplous  of 
the  Outer  Sea,  after  some  general  deliberations 
about  the  size  of  the  tripartite  world  (Asia,  Libya, 
and  Europe),  he  describes  the  “right”  sections  of 
the  world,  from  the  “Arabian  Gulf”  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  then  the  “left”  sections,  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  via  India  to  the  gulf  of  the  “fish- 
eating  Sinai,”  that  ìs,  the  Chinese  ( GGM  t  :537-t5). 
The  second  half  of  the  book  deals  with  the  ocean 
from  Spain  to  Britain.  Of  Markianos’s  other  works 
only  fragments  survive. 

ed.  GCAí  1:515-76. 

lit.  A.  Diller,  The  Tradition  of  the.  Minor  Greek  Geographers 
(Oxford  1952)  147-50.  F.  Gisinger,  RE  supp.  6  (1935) 
271-81.  Hunger,  Lil.  1:528.  -A.K. 

MARKO  KRALJEVIC  (lit.  “king’s  son”),  eldest 
son  of  the  Serbian  kralj  (king)  Vuka§in  and  pop- 
ular  folk  hero;  died  Rovine  17  May  1395.  Follow- 
ing  Vuka§in’s  death  in  1371  at  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rica,  Marko  inherited  his  father’s  title  and  his 
territories  in  western  Macedonia.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  forced  to  become  an  Ottoman  vassal; 
as  such  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Rovine  against 
Mircea  of  Wallachia  and  fell  together  with  Con- 
stantine  DragaS.  He  was  the  htetor  of  Markov 
Manastir  near  Skopje  and  the  Holy  Archangels 


Church  near  his  capital  Prilep;  portraits  of  Marko 
and  of  his  father  are  preserved  at  both  sites. 

Although  the  historical  sources  on  Marko  are 
rather  limited,  he  became  the  most  famous  hero 
of  the  epic  poetry  of  the  Serbians  (and  other 
Balkan  Slavs).  Endowed  with  supernatural  strength, 
vaIor,  fearlessness,  and  a  sense  of  justice,  he  and 
his  single-handed  victories  are  the  subject  of 
hundreds  of  folk  songs  and  ballads.  A  number  of 
toponyms  in  the  Balkans  also  bear  his  name. 

lit.  Mihaljcic,  Kraj  carstm  162-84.  Hne,  Late  Balkans 
379-83.  T.  Popovié,  Prince  Marko,  the  Hero  of  South  Slavic 
Epics  (Syracuse  1988).  -J.S.A. 

MARK  THE  DEACON,  a  disciple  of  Porphyrios 
OE  Gaza  and  allegedly  his  hagiographer;  fi.  5th 
C.  According  to  the  vita  of  Porphyrios,  Mark  was 
originally  from  the  province  of  Asia.  He  came  to 
Jerusalem,  where  he  supported  himself  by  work- 
ing  as  a  calligrapher.  After  entering  the  service 
of  Porphyrios,  in  395  he  accompanied  the  newly 
appointed  bishop  to  Gaza,  where  he  himself  be- 
came  deacon.  Thereafter  he  was  the  constant 
companion  of  Porphyrios  in  his  struggle  to  con- 
vert  the  pagans  of  Gaza  and  close  their  temples. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  of  the 
authorship  of  the  vita  of  Porphyrios.  According 
to  its  most  recent  editors,  Grégoire  and  Rugener, 
its  compiler  was  not  Mark,  but  someone  who 
worked  much  later,  ca.6oo,  virtually  copiecl  the 
preface  to  the  Religious  History  of  Theodoret  of 
Cyrrhus,  and  suppressed  Porphyrios’s  heretical 
sympathies  with  Pelagianism.  The  compiler  did, 
however,  use  a  diary  written  by  Mark  and  pre- 
served  the  true  pattern  of  events.  Whoever  the 
author,  the  biography  is  valuable  for  its  descrip- 
tion  of  pagan-Christian  tensions,  as  well  as  social 
life  and  backstairs  intrigue  at  court  and  church. 
It  is  lucidly  and  vividly  written,  alinost  novelistic. 
The  vita  is  known  in  a  Georgian  version,  which, 
according  to  P.  Peeters  ( infra ),  derives  from  a  lost 
Syriac  original.  Mark  claims  (ch.88)  to  have  com- 
memorated  Porphyrios’s  debate  with  the  Mani- 
chaeans  in  a  separate  book,  but  no  such  work 
survives. 

ed.  Marc  le  Diacre:  Vie  de  Porphyre  évê(jue  de  Gam,  ed.  H. 
Grégoire,  M.-A.  Kugener  (Paris  1930),  with  Fr.  tr.;  rev.  by 
F.  Halkin,  AB  49  (1931)  155-60  and  F.  Nau,  ROC  27 
(1929-30)  422-41.  Eng.  tr.  G.F.  Hill,  The  Life  of  Porphyry, 
Bishop  of  Gaza,  by  Mark  the  Deacon  (Oxford  1913).  P.  Peeters, 
“La  vie  géorgienne  de  Saint  Porphyre  de  Gaza,”  AB  59 
(1941)65-216.  -B.B..  A.K. 
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MARK  THE  HERMIT,  or  Mark  the  Monk,  as- 
cetic  w-iter  to  whom  at  least  14  works  are  ascribed 
in  Greek  and  oriental  (Syriac  and  Arabic)  tradi- 
tion;  it  is  still  unclear  whether  they  were  works  of 
a  single  or  different  authors.  Even  though  Mark 
was  often  cited  by  the  church  fathers  (Dorotheos 
of  Gaza,  John  of  Damascus,  Theodore  of  Stou- 
dios,  etc.),  his  biography  is  unknown.  George 
Hamartolos  (599.5)  names  the  ascetic  Mark,  to- 
gether  with  Neilos  and  Isidore  of  Pelousion,  among 
the  pupils  of  John  Chrysostom — but  this  evidence 
seems  suspicious.  On  the  basis  of  his  works  Mark 
has  been  variously  dated  between  the  end  of  the 
4th  and  the  6th  C.  and  situated  in  Palestine  or 
Egypt;  however,  there  are  no  data  for  a  convinc- 
ing  conclusion. 

The  most  important  point  of  Mark’s  doctrine  is 
his  rejection  of  Messalianism,  even  though  he 
retained  some  vocabulary  of  pseudo-MARARtos/ 
Symeon;  he  esp.  underlined  the  perfect  nature  of 
baptism  in  the  spiritual  struggle  against  sin.  A 
treatise  On  Melchizedek  or  Against  the  Melchizedekites 
denounces  a  sectarian  view  widespread  iti  Egypt 
and  Phrygia  that  claimed  Melchizedek  was  the 
son  of  God  rather  than  human  (O.  Hesse,  OrChr 
51  [1967]  72—77).  Mark’s  tract  Against  the  Nestor- 
ians  maintains  the  notion  of  hypostatic  union; 
though  recognizing  the  Nestorians  as  heretical, 
his  tone  is  one  of  compromise  between  Orthodoxy 
and  its  opponents.  Some  later  theologians,  includ- 
ing  Photios,  accused  Mark  of  Monophysite  lean- 
ings. 

ed.  PG  65:893-1 140.  Against  the  Nestorians — ed.  |.  Kunze, 
Marcus  Eremita  (Leipzig  1895).  Germ.  tr.  O.  Hesse,  Ashetische 
und  dogmatische  Schrìften  (Stuttgart  1985). 

lit.  J.  Gribomont,  DictSpir  10  (1980)  274-83.  O.  Hesse, 
Markos  Eremites  und  Symeon  von  Mesopotamien  (Göttingen 
1973).  H.  Chadwick,  “The  Identity  and  Date  of  Mark  the 
Monk,”  EChR  4  (1972)  125-30.  K.T.  Ware,  “The  Sacra- 
ment  of  Baptism  and  the  Ascetic  Life  in  the  Teaching  of 
Mark  the  Monk,”  StP  10  (Berlin  1970)  441-52. 

-B.B.,  A.K. 

MARMARA,  SEA  OF  (UpoTTonrí^),  a  small  sea 
between  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor.  Two  straits,  the 
Bosporos  and  the  Hellespont,  Iink  it  with  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Aegean,  respectively.  The 
transformation  of  ancient  Byzantion  into  Con- 
stantinople,  capital  of  the  empire,  increased  the 
signihcance  of  the  Sea  of  Marmara  as  a  trade 
route  and  the  importance  of  the  ecclesiastical  cen- 
ters  on  its  shores.  Thracian  Herarleia  and  Se- 


lymbria  on  the  northern  shore  and  Lampsaros 
and  Kyzikos  on  the  southern  shore  were  impor- 
tant  harbors  and  customs  points  on  the  way  to 
Constantinople.  Of  the  Marmara  islands  the  most 
important  were  Prokonnesos  (whose  marble 
quarries  gave  the  sea  one  of  its  names)  and  the 
Princes’  Islands.  A  group  of  churches  and  mon- 
asteries  (the  Archangels  at  SiGF./Syke,  Medirion, 
Pelerete,  Polichnion/Polychronia,  etc.)  survived 
on  the  southern  shore.  In  the  pth  C.  the  enigmatic 
ofhce  of  “archon  of  the  monasteries  on  Propontis” 
(PG  105:5326)  existed  or  was  created  by  Photios 
for  one  of  his  favorites.  In  Feb.  764  Theophanes 
the  Confessor  observed  an  unusual  phenome- 
non — the  Sea  of  Marmara  was  covered  with  ice 
so  that  children  could  walk  to  ìts  islands. 

lit.  F.W.  Hasluck,  “The  Marmara  Islands,”  /W.S  29  (1909) 
6-18.  H.  Evert-Kappesowa,  “I.’archipel  de  Marmara  comme 
lieu  d’exil,"  ByzF  5  (1977)  27—34  (expanded  Polish  version 
in  Pulsha — Niemcy — Europa  [Posen  1978]  33-44).  C.  Mango, 

1.  Sevcenko,  “Some  Churches  and  Monasteries  011  the 

Southern  Shore  of  the  Sea  of  Marmara,”  DOP  27  (1973) 
235-77.  -A-K. 

MARONEIA  (Mapẃpsia),  city  in  Thrace  on  the 
Aegean  Sea  near  Lake  Ismaris,  midway  between 
the  Nestos  and  Hebros  rivers.  Mentioned  by  Am- 
mianus  (Amm.Marc.  27.4.13)  as  the  second  city 
of  Rhodope,  it  appears  anachronistically  in  Con- 
stantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos  (De  them.  2.36,  ed. 
Pertusi,  p.88)  as  a  city  in  the  theme  of  Macedonia. 
The  data  on  Byz.  Maroneia  are  scanty:  a  lead  seal 
of  the  1  ìth— i2th  C.  dehnes  it  as  a  kastron  (K.M. 
Konstantopouios,  Thrakika  4  [1933]  35—39)-  More 
is  known  about  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Maro- 
neia;  it  was  an  autocephalous  archbishopric  of 
Rhodope  at  least  from  the  7th  C.  onward  (Notitiae 
CP  1.45);  a  notitia  indicates  that  after  the  death 
of  Andronikos  III,  “in  the  time  of  havoc,”  it  was 
transformed  into  a  metropolis  (17.122.23).  It 
changed  status  thereafter,  being  called  an  arch- 
bishopric  in  a  document  tliat  may  uaie  iu  1363 
(MM  1:471.12),  but  a  metropolis  in  1405  (RegPatr, 
fasc.  6,  no.3270).  A  mutilated  document,  perhaps 
of  1371,  referring  to  the  invasions  of  “godless 
peoples”  that  ravaged  and  burned  “the  beautiful 
land”  of  Maroneia  relates  that  the  archbishop  of 
Maroneia  was  transferred  to  the  “widowed”  me- 
tropolis  of  Mesembria  (MM  1:594.2—19).  Some 
seals  of  archbishops  of  Maroneia  have  been  pub- 
lished  (Laurent,  Corpus  5.1,  no.819;  Zacos,  Seals 

2,  no.546). 
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S.  Reinach  ( BCH  5  [1881]  88)  noted  Byz.  and 
Genoese  buildings  and  a  fortification  made  of 
bricks  and  spolia  near  the  sea,  preserved  to  a 
height  of  4  m.  More  recent  excavations  have  re- 
vealed  late  Roman  and  Byz.  remains  in  Maroneia 
and  nearby,  on  the  acropolis  of  St.  George:  tow- 
ers,  an  underground  passageway,  bathhouse,  ce- 
ramics,  mosaic  floor  of  an  early  basilica,  and  sculp- 
tural  and  architectural  fragments. 

lit.  Asdracha,  Rhodopes  115-17.  Eu.  Tsimpides-Penta- 
zos,  "Archaiologikai  ereunai  en  'l'hrake,”  PraklArchEt  (197 1 
1  »9731)  86—1 18.  — T.E.G. 


MARONITES,  a  Christian  sect  in  Lebanon.  Their 
early  history  is  obscure.  P.  Dib  believes  that  they 
originated  from  the  disciples  of  the  priest  and 
anchorite  Maron  who  lived  in  Syria  II  and  cor- 
responded  with  John  Chrysostom  ca.405;  Maron’s 
exploits  are  described  by  Theodoret  of  Cyr- 
rhus.  In  contrast,  M.  Moosa  asserts  that  this  Ma- 
ron  of  the  early  5th  C.  had  no  connection  with 
the  future  Maronites;  he  also  denies  that  a  letter 
of  10  Jan.  518  signed  by  Alexander,  priest  and 
archimandrite  of  St.  Maro,  and  describing  an  at- 
tack  of  “rustics”  sent  by  Seyeros  of  Antioch  against 
his  monastery,  is  related  to  the  early  phase  of  the 
Maronite  movement.  The  first  indisputable  data 
concerning  the  Maronites  come  from  Dionysios 
of  Tell  Mahrë  (gth  C.)  and  Eutychios  of  Al- 
exandria  (ìoth  C.)  who  speak  of  their  activity  in 
the  7th  and  late  6th  C.,  respectively.  John  of 
Maron,  who  may  have  been  the  first  Maronite 
patriarch,  lived  in  the  7th  C.  (sometime  between 
630  and  707),  according  to  Breydy  (infra  [1985] 
76).  Many  of  his  works  in  Syriac  survive. 

It  is  plausible  that  the  Maronite  politico-reli- 
gious  community  was  established  in  the  period  of 
the  Persian  invasion  and  subsequent  Arab  con- 
quest  of  northern  Syria  when  the  patriarchs  of 
Antioch  sought  refuge  in  Constantinople.  The 
religious  affiliation  of  the  Maronites  is  also  under 
discussion:  Dib  insists  on  their  orthodoxy,  their 
support  of  the  Chalcedonian  creed,  and  theír 
alliance  with  Rome,  whereas  Moosa  considers  theni 
to  be  predominantly  Monothelite.  The  Maronites 
supported  the  Crusaders’  effort  to  gain  control  of 
the  Holy  Land.  William  ofTyre  relates  that  they 
abandoned  their  ancient  Monothelite  “heresy”  and 
united  with  the  Latin  patriarchate  of  Antioch  in 
1 187 — evidence  rejected  by  Dib. 


source.  Jean  Maron,  Exposé  de  la  foi  et  autres  opuscules, 
ed.  M.  Breydy,  2  vols.  (Louvain  1988). 

lit.  P.  Dib,  L'église  maronite,  vol.  1  (Paris  1930).  M. 
Moosa,  The  Maronites  in  History  (Syracuse  1 986).  M.  Breydy, 
Geschichte  der  Syro-Arabischen  Literatur  der  Maroniten  vom  VII, 
bis  XVI.  Jahrhunderl  (Opladen  1985).  -A.K. 

MAROULES,  or  Maroulles  (Mapoú\(\)T)ç,  fem. 
M apov\íva),  a  family  name  that  according  to  V. 
Laurent  (EO  30  [  1 93 1  ]  48 1-84)  was  of  vernacular 
origin,  signifying  a  vegetable  merchant  (cf.  ma- 
rouhon,  “lettuce”).  The  hrst  known  Maroules  (“the 
son  of  Maroules”)  was  domeslihos  ton  Hihanalon 
under  Constantine  VII  (TheophCont  389.5);  Sky- 
litzes  conveys  his  first  name,  Olbianos  (Skyl. 
203.88).  Another  Maroules  was  katepano  of  Italy 
in  1060/1  (Falkenhausen,  Dominazione  g8f).  The 
family  did  not  hold  military  offices  in  the  i2th  C.: 
the  protonotarios  Basil  attended  the  council  of  1 143; 
John  owned  a  seal  that  calls  hini  doulos  of  Manuel 
I.  Several  family  members  served  in  church  ad- 
ministratíon:  Constantine  was  ín  charge  of  a  pa- 
triarchal  sekreton  (Laurent,  Corpus  5.1,  no.  135); 
another  Constantine  (?)  Maroules  was  metropoli- 
tan  of  Thessalonike  (Corpus  5. 1 ,  no.458);  John  (or 
Constantine)  was  exarch  in  Miletos  (MM  6:153.17; 
cf.  Patmou  Engrapha  2 : 1  qaf)  in  the  beginning 
(Laurent:  the  second  half)  of  the  1 3th  C.;  Alexios 
was  chief  of  the  sakellion  in  Smyrna  in  1274  (Ahr- 
weiler,  “Smyrne”  114).  The  ì^th-C.  members  of 
the  Maroules  family  were  generals  and  courtiers: 
the  megas  archon  Maroules  led  an  army  against  the 
Catalan  Grand  Company  (Pachym.,  ed.  Bekker, 
2:424.2);  a  purchase  deed  of  1312  mentions  the 
sebastos  Maroules  as  a  landowner  (Xerop.,  no.  16.9); 
Phokas  Maroules  was  domestikos  of  the  imperial 
table  ca.  1328-41;  he  also  founded  a  convent  of 
the  Theotokos  in  Constantinople  before  1341  (MM 
1:221-26;  2:424.16—18).  A  charter  of  1384  names 
John  Maroules  archon  (Docheiar.,  no.4g.10).  De- 
inetrios  Maroules  was  an  “honorable  physician” 
in  Thessalonike  ca.1322.  Peasants  of  several 
Athonite  monasteries  often  bore  the  related  name 
of  Maroulas. 

lit.  PLP,  nos.  17128-63.  -A.K. 

MARRIAGE  (yáptos).  In  Roman  law  marriage 
was  originally  a  relationship  based  on  the  hus- 
band’s  domination  over  the  wife  (manus)  and  later 
a  relatively  “free  marriage”  (i.e.,  union  of  equals 
in  which  divorce  was  permissible).  The  radical 
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Christian  sects  (Marcionites,  Gnostics)  attacked 
marriaje  as  contrary  to  the  Gospels,  as  fornica- 
tion,  and  as  the  work  of  the  devil.  Mainstream 
Christianity  had  to  work  out  a  compromise  be- 
tween  the  complete  rejection  of  marriage  and  the 
Roman  legal  concept  of  “free  marriage”  following 
St.  Paul’s  dictum  that  “it  is  better  to  marry  than 
to  burn”  (1  Cor  7:9).  Late  Roman  legislation  shifted 
back  and  forth  on  the  question  of  the  permanence 
of  marriage  and  the  possibility  of  divorce;  Justin 
II  in  a  novel  of  566  still  maintained  the  traditional 
view  that  divorce  could  be  allowed  with  the  agree- 
ment  of  the  two  partners.  The  principal  changes 
occurred  (probably  under  the  inHuence  of  cus- 
tomary  law)  by  the  8th  C.,  and  were  formulated 
in  the  Ecloga.  The  major  aspects  of  the  change 
were  restriction  of  divorce,  strengthening  bonds 
of  property  within  the  family,  and  balancing  the 
rights  of  the  mother  and  father  regarding  their 
children.  Later  came  the  prohibition  of  concu- 

BINAGE. 

Church  fathers  considered  marriage  a  divine 
institution  established  for  the  procreation  of  chil- 
dren  and  the  prevention  of  fornication.  The  con- 
sent  of  the  bride  and  groom,  and  often  of  their 
parents  or  guardians,  was  necessary  for  marriage, 
although  in  romances  marriages  were  sometímes 
performed  without  parental  approval.  A  formal 
marriage  rite  or  wedding  was  required  for  the 
conclusion  of  a  marriage;  eventually  under  Al- 
exios  I,  the  distinction  between  marriage  and  be- 
trothal  was  limited.  The  minimum  age  for  mar- 
riage  was  puberty,  reckoned  as  age  12  for  girls 
and  14  for  boys;  normally,  the  husband  was  older 
than  the  wife.  Second  marriages  were  permitted 
(for  lay  persons),  while  a  third  was  undesirable 
and  required  an  epitimion  (see  Remarriage).  The 
marriage  of  eunuchs  was  prohibited  by  Leo  VI, 
and  the  marriage  of  slaves  was  considered  illegal 
until  the  1  tth  C.  (see  Slavery).  There  were  var- 
ious  marriage  impedimen'is,  based  on  reasons  of 
religion,  consanguinity,  or  affinity.  Although  highly 
regarded,  marriage  was  considered  inferior  to 
virginity,  and  canon  law  required  celibacy  of 
monks  and  bishops;  second  marriages  were  pro- 
hibited  for  priests. 

The  metaphor  of  marriage  was  frequently  used 
in  Byz.  imagery:  the  church  was  identified  as  the 
bride  of  Christ,  and  individual  women  committed 
themselves  in  marriage  to  the  immortal  bride- 
groom  Christ  (Brock-Harvey,  Women  71,165). 


Lir.  J.  Zhishman,  Das  Eherecht  der  orientalischen  Kirche 
(Vienna  1864).  A.  Schmink,  “Der  Traktat  Peri  Gamon  des 
Johannes  Pediasimos,”  FM  1  (1976)  126-74.  Zachariä,  Ge- 
schichte  55—105.  J.  Dauvillier,  C.  de  Clerque,  Le  mariage  en 
droit  canonitjue  oriental  (Paris  1936).  Ritzer,  Mariage  127— 
213.  A.  Laiou,  “Consensus  facit  nuptias — et  non,”  RJ  4 
(1985)  189—201.  Hunger,  Grundlagenforschung,  pt.XI  (1967), 
305—25.  E.  Patlagean  in  Veyne,  Priuate  Life  1:597—604.  I). 
Simon,  “Zur  Ehegesetzgebung  der  Isaurier,”  FM  1  (1976) 
16-43.  G.  Rresten,  “Datierungsproblem  isaurischer  Ehe- 
rechtsnovellen  I.  Coll.  I  26,”  FM  4  (1981)  37-106.  M. 
Angold,  “E  byzantine  ekklesia  kai  ta  problemata  tou  gamou,” 
Dodone  17  (1988)  179-95.  -J.H.,  A.K. 

MARRIAGE  BELT,  apparently  one  of  the  cus- 
tomary  gifts  from  groom  to  bride.  Unlike  the 
marriage  ring  and  marriage  crown,  it  was  as- 
sociated  with  the  nuptial  chamber,  rather  than 
the  wedding  ceremony  (A.  Amiaud,  La  légende 
syriaque  de  saint  Alexis,  l’homme  de  Dieu  [Paris  1 889] 
1 2 f ).  Two  gold  specimens  survive,  at  Dumbarton 
Oaks  ( DOCat  2,  no.38)  and  in  the  de  Clercq  Col- 
lection;  both  date  to  the  later  6th/7th  C.  and  are 
said  to  have  been  found  in  Syria.  Each  consists  of 
repoussé  medallions — many  small  ones  with  Dion- 
ysiac  figures  or  tychai  (de  Clercq)  and  two  large 
ones  at  the  center  that  depict  the  dextrarum  junctio 
(see  Marriage  Rite).  Their  iconography  is  that 
of  marriage  rings,  with  Christ  as  officiating  priest, 


Marriage  Belt.  Marriage  belt;  gold,  late  6th  to  7th  C. 
Dumbarton  Oaks,  Washington,  D.C. 
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as  are  their  inscriptions;  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
example  bears  “From  God,  Harmony,  Grace, 
Health,”  while  the  de  Clercq  medallion  is  in- 
scribed  “Wear  in  Good  Health  ( Hygienousa  phori 
[sic]),  Grace  of  God.”  Their  emphasis  on  health 
and  their  association  with  the  bridal  chamber  sug- 
gest  that  these  marriage  belts  had  an  amuletic 
role  in  facilitating  conception  and  childbirth. 

lit.  E.H.  Kantorowicz,  “On  the  Golden  Marriage  Belt 
and  the  Marriage  Rings  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Collec- 
tion, ”  OOP  14(1960)  1-16.  -G.V. 


MARRIAGE  CROWNS  were  usually  designated 
by  the  generic  term  for  crowns,  stephanoi.  A. 
Vogt’s  (De  cer.,  vol.  1.2:25)  strict  distinction  be- 
tween  imperial  crown  ( stemma )  and  nuptial  crown 
(stephanos)  does  not  prove  valid:  in  the  chapter  on 
the  marriage  (stephanoma)  of  the  augusta,  the  des- 
potai  are  said  to  have  been  crowned  with  the 
stemma  (bk.i,  ch. 50(41],  vol.  2:17.15).  The  habit 
of  crowning  newlyweds  was  known  by  the  end  of 
the  6th  C.;  describing  the  marriage  of  Mauríce, 
Theophylaktos  Simokattes  (Theoph.Simok.  57. 1 7— 
19)  notes  that  stephanoì  were  employed.  Wedding 
crowns  appear  on  the  bezels  of  6th-  through 
7th-C.  marriage  rings  as  well  as  in  later  MS  illu- 
mination  (e.g.,  the  marriage  of  Constantine  IX 
and  Zoe  in  the  Madrid  Skylitzes — Grabar- 
Manoussacas,  Skylitzès,  no.542).  Generally,  they 
appear  to  be  wide,  simple  bands  (of  metal?),  which 
is  consistent  with  the  only  known  surviving  set,  in 
the  Byzantine  Museum,  Athens  (P.A.  Drosso- 
yianni,/Öfi  32.3  [1982]  529—38).  These  tin-plated 
copper  crowns  have  an  arch  bearing  a  cross  over 
the  forehead;  each  carries  an  invocation  and  a 
quotation  from  a  psalm  sung  as  part  of  the  mar- 
riage  ceremony.  The  so-called  Aholouthia  of  Be- 
trothal  and  Marriage  (preserved  in  MSS  from  the 
ìoth  C.  onward)  prescribes  that  two  crowns  be  set 
on  the  altar,  together  with  a  glass  wine  cup  that 
the  bride  and  groom  were  to  share;  after  they 
express  their  wish  to  marry,  the  priest  girds  a 
sword  around  the  waist  of  the  groom  and  puts 
crowns  on  the  heads  of  the  pair  as  symbols  of 
imperial  power  (P.N.  Trempelas,  Theologia  18 
[1940]  120—23).  ^he  crowns  would  be  hung  over 
the  marriage  bed  for  seven  days. 

lit.  Koukoules,  Bios  4:108,  1 1 8f,  136-39.  C.  Walter, 
“Marriage  Crowns  in  Byzantine  Iconography,”  Zograf  10 

-G-v- 


MARRIAGE  IMPEDIMENTS.  Marriage  with 
certain  categories  of  people  was  prohibited; 
enumerated  in  Byz.  law  books  mainly  under  the 
rubric  “On  Forbidden  Marriages,”  these  people 
included  Jews,  heretics,  clerics,  guardians,  rapists, 
adulterers,  those  marrying  for  the  third  and  fourth 
time  (see  Tomos  of  Union),  and,  above  all,  rela- 
tives.  Impeded  relatives  were  at  first  defined  by 
their  kinship  designations  on  a  case  by  case  basis. 
From  the  ìith  C.  onward  the  general  rule  pre- 
vailed  that  all  blood,  adoptive,  and  spiritual  rela- 
tives  to  the  7th  degree  of  relationship  (see  Rela- 
tionship,  Degrees  of)  were  prohibited  categories 
(to  the  6th  degree  for  those  related  by  marriage). 
Important  sources  for  the  development  of  the 
topic  are  canons  53,  54,  and  98  of  the  Council  in 
Trullo,  title  2  of  the  Ecloga,  and  acts  of  the  patri- 
archs  Sisinnios  II,  Alexios  Stoudites,  Michael  I 
Reroularios,  and  John  VIII  Xiphilinos,  as  well  as 
novels  of  the  emperors  Alexios  I  and  Manuel  I 
Romnenos.  That  the  topic  was  of  great  relevance 
is  attested  by  the  existence  in  many  MSS  of  various 
different  treatises  dealing  with  it;  John  Pediasi- 
mos  and  Matthew  Blastares  were  esp.  concerned 
with  the  subject. 

lit.  Zhìshman,  Eherecht  212—600.  K.G.  Pítsakes,  To  ko- 
lyma  gamou  logo  syngeneias  hebdomou  bathm.au  ex  haimatos  sto 
byiantino  dihaìo  (Athens-Komotini  1985).  -A.S. 

MARRIAGE  RITE  (cne<páv(i>ij.a,  lit,  “crowning”) 
consisted  of  two  separate  parts:  betrothal  (mnes- 
teia),  and  crowning,  originally  with  a  garland,  later 
with  a  marriage  crown  of  precious  metal,  which 
is  the  marriage  proper.  Crowning  was  a  tradi- 
tional  element  of  pre-Christian  weddings;  hence 
Christians  first  discouraged  it  as  pagan,  but  ac- 
cepted  it  by  the  4th  C.,  interpreting  it  in  a  Chris- 
tian  sense  as  the  crown  of  victory  over  concupis- 
cence  (John  Chrysostom,  PG  62:546.51-52). 
Crowning  became  a  customary  part  of  the  eccle- 
siastical  ceremony  by  the  end  of  the  6th  C.  (Ritzer, 
Manage  136).  After  the  rite  of  betrothal,  ste- 
phanoma  follows  with  the  synapte,  three  prayers, 
the  crowning  itself,  lections  (Eph  5:21—33,  Jn 
2:1  —  1 1),  the  ektene  litany,  another  prayer,  the  syn- 
apte  with  aiteseis,  Our  Father,  a  prayer,  the  ritual 
procession,  removal  of  the  crowns,  concluding 
blessing,  and  prayers.  Some  early  MSS  also  have 
a  blessing  of  the  nuptial  chamber.  The  nuptial 
blessing  and  crowning  were  restricted  to  first  mar- 
riages  up  until  the  8th  C.,  when  the  prohibition 
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against  second  marriages  was  relaxed  and  the 
church  extended  its  control  over  all  Christian 
marriages.  Only  in  this  period  does  the  ritual  take 
shape.  Gradually  the  church’s  nuptial  blessing  be- 
came  the  only  acceptable  Byz.  form  of  marriage, 
extended  even  to  slaves  by  the  1  ìth  C.  The  leg- 
islation  accompanying  these  developments  is  an 
important  part  of  Byz.  jurisprudence  (Ritzer, 
Mariage  127—213).  From  the  1  rth  C.  onward, 
legislation  reserved  nuptials  to  the  bishop  or,  with 
his  permission,  a  priest,  though  the  stipend  went 
to  the  bishop  according  to  the  typihon  of  Constan- 
tine  IX  Monomachos  (Reg  2,  no.923).  There  is  a 
commentary  on  the  rite  by  Symeon  of  Thessalo- 
nike  (PG  155:503-16). 

Representation  in  Art.  The  earliest  depictions 
of  Christian  marriage  appear  in  the  5th  C.  They 
show  the  couple  with  joined  right  hands,  the  ges- 
ture  of  the  dextrarum  junctio  common  in  Roman 
rite,  which  symbolized  concordia.  The  celebrant  is 
now  Christ,  replacing  the  personificadon  of  Con- 
cordia.  He  places  his  arms  around  the  shoulders 
of  the  couple.  A  solidus  of  Pulcheria  and  Marcian 
with  this  image  was  struck  to  commemorate  their 
marriage.  The  same  composition  appears  on  mar- 
riage  rings  and  a  marriage  belt  of  the  6th— 7th 
C.  in  Dumbarton  Oaks  (E.  Kantorowicz,  DOP  14 
[1960]  1  —  16).  On  the  7th-C.  David  plate  on 
Cyprus,  Saul  stands  as  the  celebrant  between  David 
and  Michal,  but  he  is  no  longer  embracing  them. 
From  the  nth  C.  onward  the  celebrant  places 
crowns  on  the  heads  of  the  couple,  for  example, 
Saul  marrying  David  and  Michal  in  the  Psalter 
MS,  Vat.  gr.  752  (fol.2v:  E.  De  Wald,  The  Illustra- 
tions  in  the  Manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint,  vol.  3.2 
[Princeton  1942]  pl.4).  When  Christ  is  placing  his 
hands  on  the  crowns  of  imperial  couples,  it  cannot 
be  determined  from  the  images  alone  whether  a 
marriage  or  a  coronation  is  commemorated.  Cer- 
tain  scenes  in  the  Madrid  MS  of  John  Skylitzes 
are  unambiguously  marriage  ceremonies.  The  es- 
sential  elements  in  these  scenes  are  the  bishop  or 
patriarch  who  is  celebrating  the  marriage  rite,  the 
couple,  and  the  marriage  crowns  ( stephanoi )  either 
already  on  the  heads  of  the  couple  or  about  to  be 
placed  there  by  the  bishop.  In  the  miniature  of 
the  marriage  of  Zoe  and  Michael  IV  Paphlagon 
(fol.  2o6v)  the  marriage  crowns  are  joined  by  a 
cloth  band.  Michael  also  holds  Zoe  by  the  wrist,  a 
late  example  of  the  dextrarum  junctio.  (For  the 
secular  celebration  of  marriages,  see  Wedding.) 


ed.  P.  Trempelas,  Mikron  Euchologion,  vol.  1  (Athens 
1950)  7—96.  A.  Raes,  Le  mariage  dans  les  églises  d’Orient 
(Chevetogne  1958). 

lit.  D.  Gelsi,  “Punti  dì  riHessione  sull’ufficio  bizantino 
per  la  ‘incoronazione’  degli  sposi,”  La  celebraiione  crisliana 
del  matrimonio,  ed.  G.  Farnedi  (Rome  1986)  283—306.  G. 
Passarelli,  “Stato  della  ricerca  sul  formulario  dei  riti  matri- 
moniali,”  SBNG  241—48.  C.  Walter,  “The  Dextrarum  Junc- 
tio  of  Lepcis  Magna  in  Relationship  10  the  Iconography  of 
Marriage,”  Antiquités  Africaines  14  (1979)  271—83. 

-R.F.T.,  I.K. 

MAR  SABA  MONASTERY.  See  Sabas,  Great 
Lavra  of. 

MARTIN  I,  pope  (July  649-17  June  653)  and 
saint;  born  Todi,  'Fuscany,  died  Cherson  16  Sept. 
655;  feastday  in  the  Greek  calendar  13  Apr.  Mar- 
tin  served  as  papal  apocrisiarius  in  Constantinople, 
where  he  supported  Maximos  the  Confessor 
against  official  Monotheletism  (W.  Peitz,  Histjb  38 
[1917]  213—36,  429—58).  When  he  was  elected 
pope,  Martin  did  not  receive  confirmation  from 
Emp.  Constans  II.  Martin  immediately  took  steps 
to  find  backing  in  Palestine  by  dispatching  John 
of  Philadelphia  as  his  vicar;  he  summoned  the 
Lateran  Synod  in  649  to  reject  the  Typos  of 
Constans  II.  Constans  considered  these  actions 
political  treason  and  sent  the  exarch  Olympios  to 
arrest  the  pope.  Olympios,  however,  made  peace 
with  Martin  and  soon  proclaimed  himself  em- 
peror.  The  new  exarch  Theodore  Ralliopas  en- 
tered  Rome  with  an  army  and  forced  Martin  to 
submit;  the  pope  was  brought  to  Constantinople 
on  17  Sept.  653  and  tried  on  19  Dec.,  charged 
with  conspiring  with  Olympios  and  sending  money 
to  the  Arabs  who  were  attacking  Sicily.  His  at- 
tempt  to  discuss  the  Typos  was  not  permitted. 
Condemned  to  death,  Martin  was  instead  exiled 
to  Cherson,  whence  he  sent  letters  lamenting  his 
fate.  The  Greek  church  proclaimed  Martin  a  mar- 
tyr:  the  history  of  his  ordeal  was  described  prob- 
ably  by  Theodore  Spoudaios  (R.  Devreesse,  AB 
53  1*935]  49-8o). 

lit.  Richards,  Popes  186-91.  Caspar,  Papsttum  2:553— 
73.  R.  Riedinger,  “Papst  Martin  I.  und  Papst  Leo  I.  in  den 
Akten  der  Lateran-Synode  von  649,”  JÖB  33  (1983)  87L 

-A.K. 

MARTINA  (M aprîua),  empress;  second  wife  of 
Herakleios;  born  ca.598,  died  probably  Rhodes, 
after  641/2.  The  niece  of  Herakleios,  Martina 
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married  him  after  the  death  of  Fabia/Eudokia  in 
613/14.  Patr.  Sergios  I  protested  that  the  mar- 
riage  was  incestuous,  and  the  Greens  insulted  the 
emperor  when  he  appeared  with  Martina  in  the 
Hippodrome.  Martina  produced  perhaps  ten  chil- 
dren,  some  of  them  retarded,  a  fact  her  enemies 
interpreted  as  evidence  of  God’s  wrath.  Martina 
was  Herakleios’s  supporter,  adviser,  and  assistant, 
accompanying  him  on  military  expeditions  and 
exercising  important  infiuence  on  his  policy.  His 
will  left  her  co-ruler  with  his  son  by  his  first 
marriage,  Herahleios  Constantine,  and  Marti- 
na’s  son  Herahlonas,  but  the  people  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  will  of  Herakleios.  Herakleios 
Constantine’s  premature  death  and  Heraklonas’s 
minority  gave  Martina  the  reins  of  power,  but  she 
was  unable  to  suppress  the  opposition  of  the  sen- 
ate  and  army:  the  revolt  of  Valentinos  ArSaruni 
led  to  her  deposition.  She  was  accused  of  poison- 
ing  Herakleios  Constantine,  her  tongue  was  slit, 
and  she  was  banished  to  Rhodes. 

lit.  Stratos,  Bymntium  1:956  2:2046  Dieten,  Patriarchen 
65-73.  -W.E.R.,  A.K. 

MARTYR  {fjtápns  “witness”),  a  saint  who  gave 
his  or  her  life  for  the  Christian  faith.  Despite  the 
obvious  similarity  between  the  Christian  image  of 
martyrs,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Jewish  veneration 
of  the  just  or  certain  Greek  mythological  themes, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  cult  of  martyrs  was  a  new 
phenomenon  developed  by  the  early  church. 
Moreover,  the  New  Testament  use  of  the  word 
“witness”  is  not  directly  linked  to  the  later  tradi- 
tion  (N.  Brox,  Zeuge  und  Märtyrer  [Munich  196 1  ]); 
the  traditional  meaning  of  the  word  was  appar- 
ently  established  by  the  late  2nd  C.,  whereas  the 
first  epistle  of  Clement  still  uses  the  verb  martyrein 
in  the  sense  of  “testify.”  Tertullian  (ca.  150-^3.230) 
and  Cyprian  (ca.200— 58)  stressed  the  difference 
between  red  and  white  (bloodless)  martyrdom, 
between  martyr  and  confessor,  while  the  literary 
genre  of  martyrion  emphasized  the  ordeal  and 
execution  of  martyrs.  The  cult  of  martyrs  was  a 
reaction  to  persecution,  and  its  purpose  was  the 
heroization  of  real  and  legendary  victims.  Emp. 
Julian  tried  to  compromise  the  cult  of  martyrs, 
presenting  it  as  an  imitation  of  pagan  cults.  Later, 
Byz.  theologians  expanded  the  concept  of  martyr 
(or  martyrlike  attitude  and  martyrlike  glory)  to 


other  types  of  holy  man  (D.  Balfour,  Sobornost  5.1 
[1983]  20-35). 

Representation  in  Art.  A  saint  was  designated 
as  a  martyr  in  art  by  holding  a  small  cross  in  one 
hand.  Scenes  of  martyrdom  (see  Hagiographical 
Illustration),  frequently  preceded  by  scenes  of 
torture,  are  esp.  developed  in  calendar  cycles, 
where,  along  with  routine  beheadings,  there  are 
depictions  of  death  by  beating,  stoning,  drowning, 
crucifixion,  incineration,  dismemberment,  etc.,  all 
rendered  with  considerable  devotion  to  detail. 

lit.  H.  Delehaye,  Les  ongines  du  culte  des  martyrs 2  (Brus- 
sels  1933).  F.  Halkin,  Martyrs  grecs  Ile-Vllle  s.  (London 
1974).  T.  Baumeister,  Die  Anfänge  der  Theologie  des  Martyr- 
iums  (Münster  1980).  C.  Pietri,  “Les  origines  du  culte  des 
martyrs  (d’après  un  ouvrage  récent),”  RACr  60  (1984)  293- 
319-  -A.K„  N.P.S. 

MARTYRION  (paprvpiov),  a  term  that  refers 
both  to  a  martyr’s  shrine  (Eng.  martyry)  and  to  an 
account  of  a  martyr’s  life. 

Shrine.  A  martyrion  was  a  building  or  shrine 
erected  over  the  grave  of  a  martyr  or  on  a  site 
connected  with  the  life  of  Christ  or  a  saint.  The 
earliest  martyria — Christian  successors  to  pagan 
heroa — were  simple  shrines  erected  at  the  graves 
of  martyrs,  such  as  the  aedicula  at  the  supposed 
tomb  of  St.  Peter  on  the  Vatican  Hill  in  Rome. 
Monumental  martyria  appeared  ca.300  as  in  the 
large  baldachinlike  structure  that  sheltered  the 
“Tomb  of  St.  John”  at  Ephesus.  After  312,  mon- 
umental  martyria  were  erected  in  large  numbers 
throughout  the  Christian  world.  Grabar  (infra) 
showed  that  the  architectural  form  of  martyria 
derived  largely  from  that  of  Roman  funerary 
monuments.  Many  martyria  were  centrally 
planned — circular,  as  in  the  Anastasis  rotunda  in 
Jerusalem;  octagonal,  as  in  the  structure  shelter- 
ing  the  Grotto  of  the  Nativity  in  Bethlehem;  or 
cruciform,  as  in  the  Martyrion  of  St.  Babylas  near 
Antioch.  The  basilica  form  was  also  used  for 
martyria,  for  example,  the  Holy  Sepulchre  basilica 
in  Jerusalem;  at  the  Constantinian  Church  of  St. 
Peter  in  Rome,  the  transept  functioned  as  a  mar- 
tyrion.  Martyria  continued  to  be  erected  in  later 
periods,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Euphemia  in  Con- 
stantinople,  actually  a  palace  converted  into  a 
chapel  to  accommodate  the  saint’s  relics  in  the 
early  7th  C.  The  distinction  between  martyria  and 
regular  churches  was  gradually  lost,  beginning  in 
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the  mid-^th  C.,  with  the  hrst  translations  of  relics 
to  churches  that  were  not  specihcally  built  as  mar- 
lyrìa. 

lit.  A.  Grabar,  Martyrium,  2  vols.  (Paris  1946).  J.B.  Ward 
Perkins,  “Memoria,  Martyr’s  Tomb  and  Martyr’s  Church,” 
JThSt  n.s.  17  (1966)  20-37.  -M.J. 

Literary  Genre.  A  martyrìun  (Lat.  passio)  was 
also  the  term  for  a  story  of  a  martyr  or  a  group 
of  martyrs.  The  marlyrion  was  a  particular  genre 
of  hagiography,  presenting  not  the  life  of  a  saint 
but  rather  his  or  her  passion:  that  is,  the  saint’s 
questioning  by  the  authorities  (Roman,  Persian, 
Arab),  torture,  and  execution.  Most  martyria  are 
placed  within  the  chronological  framework  of  the 
late  Roman  Empire  (2nd-4th  C.);  accounts  of 
martyrs  of  Iconoclasm  and  the  Arab  and  Turkish 
invasions  are  relatively  rare.  Interpretation  of  early 
martyria  varies  from  an  acceptance  of  their  com- 
plete  authenticity  (Th.  Ruinart,  tyth  C.)  to  the 
rejection  of  their  credibility  (P.  Bezobrazov, 
VìzObozr  1  [1915]  117-224;  2  [1916]  1-96,  177- 
294).  The  earliest  form  of  martyrion  seems  to  be  a 
letter  from  a  Christian  community  reporting  a 
saint’s  execution;  later,  martyria  acquired  the  form 
of  a  dramatic  scene  with  a  liturgical  purpose. 
Eusebios  of  Caesarea  collected  a  number  of  mar- 
tyria  for  his  Church  Hislory.  Although  martyria  are 
often  allegedly  based  on  the  minutes  of  the  trial 
(1 acta )  and  conform  to  Roman  laws  of  procedure 
(G,  Lanata,  Gli  atti  dei  martiri  come  documenti  pro- 
cessuali  [Milan  1973]),  many  of  them  are  legend- 
ary,  and  the  very  existence  of  certain  saints 
(George,  Barbara)  is  doubtful. 

ed.  The  Acls  of  the  Christian  Martyrs,  ed.  H.  Musurillo 
(Oxford  1972),  with  Eng.  tr. 

lit.  H.  Delehaye,  Les  passions  des  martyrs  et  les  genres 
littéraires  (Brussels  1921).  G.  Lazzati,  Gli  syiluppi  della  letter- 
alura  sui  martiri  nei  primi  quatlro  secoli  (Turin  1956).  S. 
Pezzella,  Gli  Atti  dei  Martin  (Rome  1965).  D.  Wendebourg, 
“Das  Martyrium  in  der  Alten  Kirche  als  ethisches  Problem,” 
ZKirch  98  (1987)  295-320.  S.  Ronchey,  Indagine  sul  Martino 
di  San  Policarpo  (Rome  1990).  -A.K. 

MARTYROPOLIS  (MapTupÓ7roA.tç,  Ar.  Mayyâ- 
färiqln,  mod.  Silvan  in  Turkey),  city  northeast  of 
Amida.  Its  identihcation  with  Tigranocerta,  an- 
cient  capital  of  Arrnenia,  is  disputed.  According 
to  a  late  legend  (J-M.  Fiey,  AB  94  [1976]  35—45), 
it  was  founded  by  Bp.  Marutha,  an  imperial  envoy 
to  Persia  who,  for  Byz.  propaganda  purposes, 
named  ìt  after  the  Christian  martyrs  of  Persia 


whose  Acts  and  relics  he  brought  back  with  him; 
their  relics  were  reportedly  placed  in  the  city 
walls.  Martyropolis  was  the  administrative  center 
of  the  province  of  Sophanene  in  the  5th  C.  and 
of  Armenia  IV  from  536.  The  Sasanian  king 
Kavâd  took  Martyropolis  in  502  and  held  it  for 
several  years,  but  the  Byz.  reconquered  the  city, 
and  Justinian  I  refortihed  it;  according  to  Pro- 
kopios,  he  doubled  the  height  of  the  inner  en- 
ceinte  and  erected  an  outer  wall.  In  May  589  the 
Persians  again  occupied  Martyropolis,  their  entry 
enabled  by  the  treason  of  a  subaltern.  Although 
the  Byz.  besieged  the  city,  they  could  not  take  it 
until  Chosroes  II,  threatened  by  a  usurper,  had 
to  ask  Maurice  for  support;  Martyropolis’s  sur- 
render  to  the  Byz.  in  591  is  commemorated  by  a 
long  Greek  inscription  put  up  in  the  name  of 
Chosroes.  The  city  was  again  under  Persian  rule 
from  602  to  622. 

The  Arabs  conquered  Martyropolis  in  640.  The 
Byz.  began  to  invade  the  district  in  the  gth  C., 
and  in  Oct.-Nov.  863  they  defeated  the  Arab 
governor  of  Armenia,  whose  troops  included  peo- 
ple  from  Martyropolis.  In  Oct,— Nov.  942  John 
Kourkouas  temporarily  seized  Martyropolis,  and 
in  June  958  John  (I)  Tzimiskes  invaded  the  re- 
gion.  Circa  976  the  emir  of  Martyropolis  acknowl- 
edged  his  dependence  on  Byz.  During  his  revolt 
in  979,  Bardas  Srleros  sought  refuge  in  the  city. 
George  Maniares  took  Martyropolis  in  1032  after 
the  emir  of  the  city  had  stolen  its  wealth,  including 
that  of  the  Great  Church,  and  carried  it  away  on 
camels  (Skyl.  387.3-6). 

The  city  walls,  which  were  restored  by  Islamic 
rulers,  are  partially  preserved.  Marutha’s  large 
basilica  of  410—20  (?)  and  a  domed  church,  per- 
haps  of  the  6th  C.,  disappeared  during  the 
20th  C. 

lit.  Bell-Mango,  Tur  ' Abdin  123-30.  C.  Mango,  “Deux 
études  sur  Byzance  et  la  Perse  sassanide,”  TM  9  (1985)  gi- 
104.  J.M.  Fiey,  “Mailyiopons  synaguc,”  Muséun  89  (197G) 
5-38.  -M.M.M. 

MARWAZÎ,  AL-  (Marvazi),  more  fully  Sharaf  al- 
Zamän  Tähir  al-MarwazI,  Arab  author  and  court 
physician  of  Malirshäh;  II.  late  1  ìth— early  i2th 
C.  His  Properties  of  Animals  (written  ca.i  120)  con- 
tains  a  brief  chapter  on  Byz.,  among  other  na- 
tions.  Based  partly  on  earlier  Arabic  reports,  it 
refers  to  the  Byz.  military  hierarchy.  His  descrip- 
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tion  of  Constantinople — its  walls,  gates,  statues, 
Hagia  Sophia,  ímperial  palace,  role  of  the  em- 
press,  sports  in  the  Hippodrome — supplements 
that  of  HàrOn  ibn  Yahyä.  He  also  refers  to  Byz.’s 
northern  and  western  neighbors  and  the  survival 
of  Hellenistic  learning.  His  reference  to  Muslim 
merchants,  rather  than  prisoners,  at  Constanti- 
nople  seems  indicative  of  the  contemporary  situ- 
ation. 

ed.  V.  Minorsky,  “Marvazi  on  the  Byzantines,”  in  his 
Medieval  Iran  and  its  Neighbours  (London  1982),  pt. VI 1 1 
(1950)-  455-69- 

ut.  Brockelmann,  Litteratur,  supp.  1:903.  C.E.  Bos- 
worth,  FA'1  6:628.  -A.Sh. 

MARY  MAGDALENE  (“of  Magdala”),  saint,  one 
of  the  Myrrophoroi;  main  feastday  22  July.  Her 
tomb  was  located  in  either  Jerusalem  or  Ephesus, 
whence  her  relics  were  transferred  to  Constanti- 
nople  at  the  order  of  Emp.  Leo  VI.  Her  cult  in 
Byz.  never  attained  the  stature  it  had  in  the  West, 
where  Mary  was  identified  with  both  Mary  of 
Bethany  (sister  of  Lazarus)  and  the  anonymous 
sinner  of  Luke  7.  She  was  praised,  however,  by 
numerous  authors,  from  Gregory  of  Nyssa  to 
Nikephoros  Rallistos  Xanthopoulos,  and  most 
highly  in  the  Greco-Italian  tradition  of  pseudo- 
Theophanes  Rerameus  (probably  Philagathos), 
which  celebrates  Mary  as  the  first  to  see  the  risen 
Christ  and  thus  as  the  “apostle  of  apostles.”  In  art 
as  Ìn  literature,  the  earliest  Eastern  works  singling 
out  Mary  from  the  other  Myrrophoroi  have  West- 
ern  associations  (Noli  Me  Tangere  on  the  Crusader 
façade  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Jerusalem,  and  in 
MS  Kiev,  Academy  of  Sciences,  gr.  25,  [Carr,  Byz. 
Illumination,  fig.  12B11]  where  it  is  paired  as  in 
Western  literature,  including  pseudo-Theoph- 
anes,  with  the  Doubting  of  Thomas).  From  the 
early  ìgth  C.  onward  (MileSeva),  Byz.  art  gives 
Mary  a  central  place  in  images  of  the  Deposition 
from  the  Cross.  Her  softly  colored  garments  do 
not  distinguish  her  from  the  other  Myrrophoroi. 

lit.  BHG  1161  x—  1 1 62C.  V.  Saxer,  "Les  Saintes  Marie 
Madeleine  et  Marie  de  Béthany  dans  la  tradition  liturgique 
et  homilétique  orientale,”  RSR  32  (1958)  1—37.  V.  Saxer, 
M.  Celletti,  Bibl.  sanct.  8:1078-1107.  -A.W.C.,  A.K. 

MARY  OF  EGYPT,  saint;  feastday  1  Apr.  Her 
chronology  cannot  be  established.  A  singer  in  the 
Church  of  the  Anastasis  in  Jerusalem,  Mary  fled 
to  the  desert,  taking  a  basket  of  vegetables  that 


lasted  17  years,  according  to  the  Life  of  Kyriakos 
by  Cyril  of  Srythopolis  (ed.  E.  Schwartz  233^ 
Fr.  tr.  A.J.  Festugière,  Les  moines  de  Palestine  [Paris 
1 963]  50Í  ).  Before  her  death  Mary  told  her  story 
to  the  monk  John,  who  showed  her  grave  to  Cyril. 
Moschos  tells  a  similar  tale  (PG  87:3049).  The 
story  was  reworked  by  Sophronios  of  Jerusalem 
(his  authorship  is  denied  by  Beck,  Kirche  435), 
who  dramatized  the  story,  apparently  using  the 
Life  of  Paul  the  Hermit  by  Jerome.  John  was 
replaced  by  another  narrator,  Zosimas;  Mary  be- 
came  a  licentious  woman  from  Alexandria  who 
suddenly  converted  to  Christianity  when  a  super- 
natural  force  prevented  her  entrance  into  the 
Church  of  the  Anastasis;  a  lion  appeared  to  dig 
her  grave.  The  author  retained  certain  details; 
for  example,  his  Mary  survived  17  years  on  three 
small  loaves.  This  legend  stressed  the  vital  topic 
of  repentance,  absent  in  the  earlier  version.  The 
story  of  Mary  was  included  in  the  collection  of 
Symeon  Metaphrastes  and  retold  by  many  writ- 
ers,  for  example,  Manuel  Holobolos  and  Manuel 
II.  The  legend  is  known  also  in  Syriac,  Armenian, 
Latin,  and  other  versions. 

Representation  in  Art.  The  figure  of  Mary  is 
distinctive:  gaunt  and  bony,  with  long  unkempt 
white  hair  and  no  headcovering,  she  is  sometimes 
depicted  without  any  clothes  at  all,  and  her  body 
is  covered  with  hairs  or  sores.  In  church  programs 
she  appears  either  among  the  holy  women  or 
opposite  the  bishop  Zosimas,  who  holds  a  paten 
and  a  spoon  with  which  he  offers  her  communion. 
The  latter  scene  often  occupies  a  position  near 
the  apse  (e.g.,  at  Asinou).  In  the  Theodore  Psal- 
ter  (fol.68r),  Zosimas  extends  to  her  his  mantle. 

sources.  PG  87:3697-726.  F.  Halkin,  “Panégyrique  de 
Marie  l’Égyptienne  par  Euthyme  le  protasecretis,”  AB  99 
(1981)  17-44- 

lit.  BHG  10412-10440.  F.  Delmas,  “Remarques  sur  la 
vie  de  Sainte  Marie  l’Égyptienne,”  EO  4  (1900-01)  35-42, 
and  add.  in  EO  5  (1901-02)  15-17.  J.  Noret,  “La  vie  de 
Marie  l’Égyptienne  (BHG  1042)  source  partielle  d’une  prière 
pseudo-Ephrémienne,”  AB  96  (1978)  385-87.  A.  Stylianou, 
"The  Communion  of  St.  Mary  of’  Egypt  and  her  Death  in 
the  Painted  Churches  of  Cyprus,”  14  CEB,  vol.  3  (Bucharest 
1976)  435—41.  S.  Radojíic,  “Una  poenitentium.  Marija  Egi- 
patska  u  srpskoj  umetnosti  XIV  veka,”  Zbornik  Narodnog 
muuja  u  Beogradu  4  (1954)  255—65.  K.  Kunze,  LCÌ  7:507- 
11.  '  -A.K„  N.P.S. 

MARY  THE  YOUNGER,  saint;  born  Armenia  (?) 
before  866  (?),  died  Bizye  ca. 902/3;  feastday  16 
Feb.  Mary  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  an  Ar- 
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menian  family  that  moved  from  Armenia  to  Con- 
stantinople  during  the  reign  of  Basil  I.  She  mar- 
ried  a  certain  Nikephoros,  droungarios  and 
eventually  tourmarches,  and  followed  him  to  Bizye. 
The  intrigues  of  Nikephoros’s  relatives  made  him 
jealous  of  Mary;  fìnally  he  beat  her  fatally. 

Mary’s  anonymous  Life,  preserved  only  in  i4th- 
C.  MSS,  was  probably  written  at  her  monastery  in 
Bizye.  Its  date  of  composition  is  usually  assigned 
to  the  nth  C.,  since  the  hagiographer  refers  to 
Basil  II;  Beck  ( Kirche  565),  however,  places  it  soon 
after  903;  in  this  case,  the  reference  to  Basil  II  is 
an  interpolation.  The  hagiographer  also  dwells 
on  the  fate  of  two  of  Mary’s  sons  and  describes 
miracles  performed  at  her  tomb.  The  Life  conveys 
important  information  about  Byz.-Bulgarian  re- 
lations  up  to  the  death  of  Symeon.  A  new  type  of 
saintly  woman,  Mary  is  a  modest  matron  and 
housewife  who  apparently  worked  no  miraculous 
deeds  while  alive;  rather,  the  author  stresses  her 
works  of  charity.  The  hagiographer,  quite  reason- 
ably,  comments  that  many  people  may  doubt 
Mary’s  sancdty;  he  insists,  however,  that  posthu- 
mous  miracles  at  her  tomb  demonstrate  her  saint- 
hood.  The  Church  of  Hagia  Sophia  in  Bizye  had 
an  inscription  mentioning  the  “life-containing 
tomb”  of  Mary  (C.  Mango,  ZRVI  1 1  [1968]  1  ìf); 
probably  it  was  the  cathedral  church  in  which 
Mary’s  corpse  supposedly  remained  uncorrupted 
for  25  years  until  transferred  to  a  private  chapel. 
The  Life  describes  Mary’s  appearance  in  a  vision 
to  an  artist  in  Rhaidestos;  she  ordered  him  to 
paint  an  icon  of  her.  The  icon  was  sent  to  Bizye, 
and  the  hagiographer  stresses  its  resemblance  to 
Mary  (P.699BC). 

source.  AASS  Nov.  4:692-705. 

lit.  BHG  1164.  P.  Peeters,  Recherches  d’Hisloire  et  de 
Philologie  orientales,  vol.  1  (Brussels  1951)  129-35.  R.M. 
Bartikjan,  “Razmyälenija  o  Zitii  sv.  Marii  Novoj,”  in  Rec. 
Dujíev,  62-64.  -A.K. 

MASLAMA  (M«cr«Xptâç),  son  of  'Abd  al-Malik 
and  brother  of  the  caliphs  Walîd  I  (705-15),  Su- 
laymân  (715—17),  and  Yazîd  II  (720-24);  died 
between  733  and  744.  An  exceptional  general,  in 
709  Maslama  was  appointed  governor  of  Ar- 
menia,  from  where  he  moved  against  and  took 
Tyana  (710),  Amaseia  (712),  and  Melitene  (714). 
In  715—16  Maslama  led  a  great  army  across  Asia 
Minor  to  Constantinople,  which  he  besieged  with 
Sulaymân’s  navy  in  August  717.  Maslama’s  forces 


suffered  greatly  from  Greek  fíre,  famine,  and  a 
Bulgarian  attack  by  Tervel;  in  Aug.  718  ‘Umar 
II  ordered  him  to  lift  the  siege.  In  720  Yazîd 
appointed  Maslama  governor  and  sent  him  to 
Iraq.  A  i3th-C.  Syrian  source  states  that  Yazîd 
also  entrusted  him  with  promulgating  his  decree 
against  images.  Maslama  renewed  his  attacks  on 
Byz.  in  the  late  720S,  taking  Caesarea  in  Cappa- 
docia  (726),  but  subsequently  devoted  more  en- 
ergy  to  campaigning  in  Armenia  and  Khazaria. 

LIT.  M.  Canard,  “Les  expéditions  des  Arabes  contre 
Constantinople,”  Joumal  asialigue  208  (1926)  80-102.  R. 
Guilland,  Eludes  byianlmes  (Paris  1959)  109-33.  -P.A.H. 


MASON  (Xi0o£óoç),  worker  in  stone  or  märble. 
In  late  Roman  texts  the  term  lithoxoos  designated 
both  a  stoneworker  and  a  stonecutter  in  a  quarry, 
but  prímarily  had  the  connotation  of  sculptor 
(and  in  a  Christian  context  specihcally  a  maker  of 
idols).  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (PG  46:7370)  referred 
to  a  carpenter  who  made  wooden  statues  of  ani- 
mals  and  a  lithoxoos  who  carved  stone  plaques  as 
if  they  were  soft  silver.  In  inscriptions  the  term 
lithoxoos  designated  both  a  workman  who  installed 
decorative  stonework  and  a  builder  (Robert,  infra 
33).  In  the  5Ü1— 6th  C.  Isaurian  masons  were  esp. 
famous:  they  built  the  Church  of  St.  Sabas  ca.501, 
the  monastery  of  St.  Symeon  the  Stylite  the 
Younger  between  541  and  551,  and  repaired  the 
dome  of  Hagia  Sophia  in  Constantinople  ca.558. 
They  formed  teams  that  traveled  considerable 
distances  and  were  a  close-knit  group,  caring  for 
their  companions  if  they  fell  ill  (see  Building 
Industry).  InscriptionS  from  Cilicia  mention 
marble  masons:  marmarios  once  ( MAMA  3,  no.683) 
and  frequently  marmararior,  esp.  noteworthy  is  the 
epitaph  of  the  marmararios  Stephen,  the  son  of 
the  marmararios  Konon  ( MAMA  3,  no.721).  They 
are  also  attested  in  inscriptions  from  Greece,  Cap- 
padocia,  Lydia,  and  other  piaces.  From  ordinary 
masons  should  be  distinguished  experienced  mar- 
bleworkers,  such  as  a  certain  Leontios  who  worked 
in  a  luxurious  house  in  Andoch  ornamenting  walls 
with  marble  plaques  and  setting  a  beautiful,  per- 
haps  multicolored  marble  floor  (vita  of  St.  Thekla, 
ed.  Dagron,  ch.  17.3-6,  p-334)- 
The  scanty  evidence  from  later  centuries  indi- 
cates  that  a  lithoxoos  was  an  ordinary  craftsman: 
thus  Symeon  the  Theologian  ( Traités  théologújues 
et  éthújues  2  [Paris  1967]  166.142-48)  lists  a  litho- 
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xoos  (ed.  reads  linoxoos)  side  by  side  with  other 
such  artisans  as  a  jeweler  and  a  smith  and  equates 
him  with  a  tekton  (carpenter).  In  the  ìoth-C.  Book 
of  the  Eparch  (ch.22. 1 )  marmarioi  were  regular  con- 
struction  workers. 

lit.  C.  Mango,  “Isaurian  Builders,”  in  Polychronion  358- 
65.  L.  Robert,  “Epitaphes  et  acclamations  byzantines  à 
Corinthe,”  Hellenica  11-12  (1960)  28-39.  Sodini,  “L’arti- 
sanat  urbain”  75-78.  -A.K. 

Masons’  Marks.  Masons  incised  letters,  mono- 
grams,  and  nonverbaI  signs  on  blocks  of  stone 
and  other  architectural  members  either  in  the 
quarry  or  at  the  time  of  their  use  in  construction 
projects.  The  collection,  let  alone  the  study,  of 
such  masons’  marks  is  in  its  infancy,  for  example, 
most  of  the  ca.  1500  such  marks  found  by  R.  van 
Nice  at  Hagia  Sophia,  Constantinople,  remain  un- 
published.  Marks  served  a  variety  of  purposes, 
more  often  functioning  as  invocations  or  records 
of  the  name  or  place  of  origin  of  a  mason  or  his 
workshop  than  as  assembly  marks.  There  were 
also  stamps  on  ericks,  probably  having  a  similar 
function. 

lit.  J.-P.  Sodini,  “Marques  de  tâcherons  inédits  à  Istan- 
bul  et  en  Grèce,”  in  AAPA  2  (1987)  503—18.  Deichmann, 
Raoenna  2:206—30.  -A.C. 

MASONRY.  See  Ashlar;  Brickwork  Tech- 

NIQUES  AND  PaTTERNS. 

MASSACRE  OF  THE  INNOCENTS.  See  In- 

FANCY  OF  CHRIST. 

MASTOTS.  See  Mesrop  MaStoc'. 

MASCÜD  I,  Seljuk  sultan  of  Ikonion;  died  be- 
tween  Apr.  and  Sept.  1 155.  Son  of  Kilic  Arslan 
I,  Mascûd  (Mao-otír)  deposed  his  brother  Shähân- 
sháh  (between  1116  and  1118)  but  had  to  fiee  to 
Constantinople  (ca.  1 125/6)  from  his  brother  cArab. 
Restored  with  Byz.  aid,  Mascüd  received  Byz.  ref- 
ugees:  Isaac,  brother  of  John  II  (after  1130), 
temporarily,  and  Isaac’s  son  John  (1140),  per- 
manently.  Overshadowed  by  the  Dani§mendids, 
Mascüd  emerged  after  1 140  or  1 142  as  the  leading 
Anatolian  Muslim  ruler.  When,  in  response  to 
Turkish  ravaging  in  western  Anatolia,  Manuel  I 
attacked  Ikonion  (1146),  Mascüd’s  forces  outside 
the  city  prevented  a  siege.  Mas'üd  and  Manuel 


made  peace  (1 147)  to  confront  the  Second  Cru- 
sade.  In  1 152-54,  Mascûd  received  Byz.  subsidies 
to  attack  T'oros  II  in  Cilician  Armenia,  but  was 
unsuccessful.  -C.M.B. 

MASCÜDÎ,  AL-,  more  fully  Abü’l-Hasan  cAlî  ibn 
al-Husayn,  al-Mascûdî,  Arab  historian;  born 
Baghdad  893?,  died  al-Fustât  Sept./Oct.  956.  Con- 
cerned  with  the  broader  theoretical  implications 
of  social  and  cultural  phenomena,  al-Mascüdí  spent 
much  of  his  life  traveling.  He  journeyed  east  to 
India,  visited  Arabia  and  East  Africa,  and  spent 
his  last  30  years  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  where  he  did 
most  of  his  writing.  He  gathered  much  informa- 
tion  on  other  lands  and  cultures  during  these 
travels. 

Only  two  of  his  36  Arabic  works  survive:  The 
Meadows  of  Gold  and  Mines  of  Gems,  a  discursive 
world  history  from  Creation  to  947,  and  Elucida- 
tion  and  Overview,  a  historical  and  geographical 
digest.  Both  books  range  over  many  topics  and 
reflect  his  keen  interest  in  other  cultures.  Of  these, 
Byz.  is  of  first  importance,  due  to  Mascüdî’s  in- 
tense  interest  in  Christianity  and  his  admiration 
for  the  empire’s  political  power  and  venerable 
tradition  of  institutions  and  administration.  Mas'üdî 
speaks  at  length  about  the  imperial  and  ecclesi- 
astical  history  of  Byz.,  describes  Constantinople 
and  the  empire’s  lands,  lists  the  themes  and  other 
administrative  divisions,  and  discusses  Byz.  rela- 
tions  with  the  Muslim  world,  the  Bulgars,  Kha- 
zars,  Rus’,  and  the  West.  He  treats  matters  of 
commerce  and  culture,  as  well  as  the  usual  mili- 
tary  and  diplomatic  affairs.  His  accounts,  remark- 
ably  objective,  are  well  informed  and  esp.  impor- 
tant  for  events  of  his  own  times. 

ed.  Les  prairies  d’or,  ed.  C.  Barbier  de  Meynard,  Pavet 
de  Courteille,  9  vols.  (Paris  1861—77)  with  Fr.  tr.  Corr.  C. 
Pellat  (Beirut  1966-79).  Incomplete  tr.  Kitâb  al-tanbîh  wa’l- 
ischrâf,  ed.  M.J.  de  Goeje  (Leiden  1894;  rp.  Beirut  1965). 
Le  Lwre  de  l’aoertissement  et  de  la  reoiston,  tr.  B.  Carra  de 
Vaux  (Paris  1896-97). 

UT.  T.  Rhalidi,  Islamic  Historiography:  The  Histories  of 
Mas’ùdî  (Albany,  N.Y.,  1975)  94-98.  A.M.H.  Shboul,  Al- 
Mas’"ùdî  and  His  World  (London  1979)  227—28.  Sezgin,  GAS 
1-332-36  -L.I.C. 

MATASUNTHA  (MaracroÛRÖa),  Ostrogothic 
queen;  daughter  of  Amalasuntha;  born  ca.518, 
died  after  551.  While  a  young  girl,  she  was  mar- 
ried  against  her  will  to  Yitiges  in  536/7.  More 
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Roman  than  Goth  in  upbringing  and  culture, 
Matasuntha  became  the  center  of  the  senatorial 
opposition  to  Vitiges,  whom  she  dislilced.  In  538 
she  started  negotiations  with  John,  the  Byz.  com- 
mander  in  Ariminium.  Rumor  even  accused  her 
of  burning  Ravenna’s  grain  when  Beusarios  be- 
sieged  the  city.  After  Ravenna  fell,  Vitiges  and 
Matasuntha  were  brought  to  Constantinople  as 
prisoners  of  war.  When  he  died,  she  married  the 
widowed  Germanos;  this  marriage  was  intended 
to  symbolize  the  unity  of  Justinian’s  court  and  the 
Amali.  Wroth  (Westem  &  Provincial  Byz.  Coins, 
xxxvi-xxxvii)  attributed  to  Matasuntha  some  sil- 
ver  and  bronze  coins  with  monograms;  these,  he 
surmised,  were  struck  in  Constantinople  in  550 
during  the  preparation  for  Germanos’s  expedi- 
tion  to  Italy.  These  coins  are  now  considered  (W. 
Hahn,  FelRav 4  1  [1979]  64)  to  have  been  issued 
by  Mastinas,  the  client  king  of  Mauretania  (ca.535). 

lit.  W.  Enssiin,  RE  14  (1930)  2180.  Wolfram,  Goths 
343f.  P.  Grierson,  “Matasuntha  or  Mastinas:  A  Reattribu- 
tion NChron  ig  (1959-60)  119-30.  -W.E.R. 

MATHEMATICAL  PROBLEMS,  TEXTBOOKS 

OF.  The  earliest  collections  of  problems  in  math- 
ematics  appear  in  Byz.  in  a  series  of  epigrams 
preserved  in  the  Greek  Anthology  under  the  name 
of  Metrodoros,  a  grammarian  of  the  early  6th  C. 
(Heath,  Mathematics  2:441-43);  this  is  followed  by 
a  7th-  or  8th-C.  papyrus  found  at  ArhmIm. 

The  only  other  known  Byz.  mathematical  prob- 
lem  books  were  written  under  the  influence  of  an 
oriental  tradition  that  goes  back  to  India.  These 
works  are  an  anonymous  collection  of  the  early 
i4th  C.  and  a  “letter”  of  1341  to  Theodore  Tza- 
bouches  from  Nicholas  Rhabdas.  Another  anon- 
ymous  treatise,  written  after  1453,  also  belongs  to 
this  oriental  tradition.  The  late  Byz.  problem  books 
deal  with  cases  of  construction  work,  financial 
transactions,  etc.,  and  contain  substantial  data  for 
economic  history  (K.-P.  Matschke,  Jahrbuch  für 
Geschichte  des  Feudalismus  3  [1979]  181-204),  as 
well  as  for  the  history  of  language  (E.  Rriaras, 
ByzF  3  [1968]  141-56). 

ed.  Le  papyrus  mathématique  d'Akhmim,  ed.  J.  Baillet  (Paris 
1892).  Eìn  ìyzantinisches  Rechenbuch  des  frühen  14.  Jahrhun- 
derts,  ed.  K.  VogeI  (Vienna  1968).  Ein  bymntinisches  Rechen- 
buch  des  1 5.  Jahrhunderts,  ed.  H.  Hunger,  K.  Vogel  (Vienna 

>963)- 

lit.  H.  Hermelink,  “Arabic  Recreational  Mathematics 
as  a  Mirror  of  Age-Old  Cultural  Relations  between  Eastern 
and  Western  Civilizations,"  Proceedings  of  the  First  Interna- 


lumal  Symposium  for  the  History  of  Arabic  Scìence,  voI.  2  (Aleppo 
>978)  44~52-  — D.P.,  A.K. 


MATHEMATICS  in  Byz.  encompassed  four  fields: 
arithmetic  (including  notation),  geometry,  optics 
and  catoptrics  (that  portion  of  optics  dealing  with 
refiected  light),  and  metrology.  The  Byz.  used 
mathematics  in  their  studies  of  astrology  and 
astronomy,  for  the  computus  (to  establish  the 
date  of  Easter),  and  for  financial  transactions  and 
architectural  construction  (see  Mathf.matical 
Problems,  Textbooks  of).  The  Byz.  placed  great 
importance  on  number  symbolism,  esp.  in  the 
spheres  of  theology,  art,  and  architecture. 

Arithmetic.  Teachers  at  Alexandria,  like  Am- 
monios  and  John  Philoponos,  used  the  Introduc- 
tion  to  Arithmetic  of  Nikomachos  of  Gerasa  (fl. 
ca.  100)  as  their  text.  This  work  also  provided  the 
basis  for  the  arithmetical  portions  of  the  Quadri- 
vium  of  1007/8  (with  the  addition  of  Euclid)  and 
of  that  by  George  Pachymeres;  it  continued  to 
be  widely  read  in  the  Palaiologan  period.  Niko- 
machos’s  book  (but  not  its  Byz.  commentaries) 
was  translated  into  Latin  by  Boethius  and  into 
Arabic  by  Thäbit  ibn  Qurra. 

The  only  other  early  Byz.  work  on  arithmetic, 
a  reaction  against  Nikomachos,  is  the  5th-C.  Hand- 
book  of  the  Introduction  to  Arithmetic,  composed  by 
Domninos  of  Larissa  (in  Syria),  who  together  with 
Proklos  had  studied  with  Syrianos.  Domninos 
also  wrote  a  brief  tract  on  removing  one  ratio 
from  another,  the  Pos  esti  logon  ek  logou  aphelein. 

Thereafter  there  is  a  gap  in  the  tradition  until 
the  gth-C.  scholar  Leo  the  Mathematician,  who 
studied  arithmetic  (among  other  subjects)  with  a 
teacher  on  Andros,  and  later  taught  arithmetic 
and  geometry  in  Constantinople.  According  to 
Theophanes  Continuatus  (TheophCont  185—90),  his 
fame  reached  the  Arab  caliph  al-Ma’mün,  who 
consulted  him  on  problems  of  geometry  and  as- 
tronomy.  His  library  included  works  of  Euclid, 
Apollonios  of  Perge  (on  conics),  Proklos  the  Neo- 
platonist  (on  geometry),  and  Archimedes  (Le- 
merle,  Humanism  195—204). 

In  the  ìoth— i2th  C.  the  only  traces  left  of  the 
study  of  arithmetic  are  in  the  Quadrivium  of  1007/ 
8,  which  should  remind  us  that  arithmetic  was 
always  included  in  the  school  curriculum  even  if 
no  original  treatises  were  being  composed,  and 
from  the  mid-iith  C.  a  short  piece  by  Psellos, 
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the  On  Numbers.  Unlike  astronomy  and  astrology, 
Byz.  mathematics  in  this  period  seems  not  to  have 
experienced  any  influence  from  Islam. 

During  the  Latin  occupation  of  Constantinople, 
however,  there  was  written  in  1252  a  treatise  on 
the  use  of  Indian  numerals  entitled  The  So-called 
Great  Computation  according  to  the  Indians  (A.  Al- 
lard,  RHT  7  [1977]  57—107).  It  is  not  clear  whether 
this  is  based  directly  on  an  Arabic  source  (it  trans- 
literates  some  Arabic  technical  terms  and  uses  the 
epoch  of  the  Hijra  in  an  example)  or  on  some 
Latin  version  of  one,  such  as  the  Book  of  the  Abacus 
of  Leonardo  of  Pisa  (who  is  known  to  have  visited 
Constantinople).  In  any  case,  this  anonymous  text 
was  the  main  source  of  The  So-called  Great  Com- 
putation  according  to  the  Indians  of  Maximos  Pla- 
noudes,  to  which  supplements  were  added  by 
Nicholas  Rhabdas  and  Manuel  Moschopoulos 
(ed.  A.  Allard,  Le  grand  calcul  selon  les  Indiens 
[Louvain-la-Neuve  1981]). 

The  last  arithmetical  tradition  in  Byz.  was  that 
of  the  Arithmetic  of  Diophantos  of  Alexandria, 
which  deals  with  problems  we  now  classify  as 
algebraic.  The  commentary  of  Hypatia  on  the 
Arìthmetic  is  now  lost  but  may  be  the  source  of 
Psellos’s  letter  concerning  Diophantos.  There  now 
survive  only  six  of  the  original  13  books  in  Greek; 
four  others  have  recently  been  discovered  in  an 
Arabic  translation  by  Qustà  ibn  Lüqä  (see  J.  Se- 
siano,  Books  IV  to  VII  of  Diophantus ’  Arithmetica 
[New  York  1982]),  which  shows  that  a  more  com- 
plete  MS  survived  until  at  least  the  late  gth  C. 
Nikephoros  Blemmydes  had  read  Nikomachos  and 
as  much  of  Diophantos  as  his  teacher  understood; 
Pachymeres  paraphrased  the  beginning  of  the 
Arithmetic  in  his  Quadrivium;  Planoudes  com- 
mented  on  the  first  two  books,  and  in  the  14Ü1  C. 
both  Rhabdas  and  Demetrios  Rydones  refer  to 
Diophantos.  (For  further  scholia,  see  A.  Allard, 
Bymntion  53  [1983]  664-760).  One  should  also 
note  the  treatise  on  magic  squares,  Exposilion  for 
Finding  Stjuare  Numbers,  addressed  by  Manuel 
Moschopoulos  to  Rhabdas,  and  the  treatise  of 
Isaac  Argyros  on  finding  square  roots. 

Geometry.  The  tradition  of  Byz.  studies  of  ge- 
ometry  was,  of  course,  based  on  Euclid.  The 
Elements  were  commented  on  by  Pappos  (bk.to), 
Proklos  (bk.  1),  Simplikios  (bk.  1),  and  Isaac  Ar- 
gyros  (bks.  1—6),  while  Barlaam  of  Calabria 
wrote  an  arithmetical  explanation  of  book  2.  The 
Data  was  commented  on  by  Marinos.  Both  of  these 


works  of  Euclid  were  revised  by  Theon.  The 
Elements  was  the  basis  for  the  geometrical  sections 
of  the  Quadrivium  of  1007/8  and  for  that  by  Pa- 
chymeres. 

From  the  corpus  of  Archimedes,  the  On  the 
Sphere  and  the  Cylinder,  On  the  Measurement  of  a 
Circle,  and  On  Plane  Equilibria  were  commented 
on  by  Eutorios,  who  also  explained  books  1-4 
of  Apollonios’s  Conics.  Also  largely  in  the  form  of 
explications  of  the  theories  of  earlier  mathemati- 
cians  is  the  Collectìon  of  Pappos.  A  younger  con- 
temporary  of  Pappos,  Serenos  of  Antinoeia,  also 
wrote  a  commentary  on  Apollonios’s  Conics,  but 
it  is  unfortunately  lost.  There  do  survive  from  his 
hand  two  related  treatises,  On  the  Section  of  a 
Cylinder  and  On  the  Section  of  a  Cone.  Also  in  the 
tradition  of  conic  sections  is  Anthemios  of  Tralles’ 
On  Burning  Mirrors  of  which  we  possess  only  a 
fragment. 

Aside  from  the  numerous  scholia,  esp.  on  the 
Elements,  virtually  the  only  other  known  Byz.  trea- 
tise  on  geometry  is  a  work  on  triangles,  based  on 
Heron,  that  Isaac  Argyros  composed  in  1367/8. 
It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the  brilliant  advances 
in  geometry  made  by  the  Arabs  ever  reached  Byz. 

Optics  and  Catoptrics.  The  principal  Byz.  texts 
on  these  subjects  are  Theon’s  recension  of  Ptole- 
my’s  Optics  and  the  pseudo-Euclidean  Catoptrics, 
which  Heiberg  ( ìnfra )  conjectured  to  be  the  work 
of  Theon.  The  Quadrivium  of  Pachymeres  (3,  59— 
76)  used  the  original  Euclidean  form  of  the  Optics. 
An  older  contemporary  of  Theon  was  Damianos, 
the  son  (or  pupil)  of  Heliodoros  of  Larissa,  who 
composed  the  Chapters  of  Optical  Hypotheses. 

Metrology.  The  mathematical  aspects  of  me- 
trology  derive  from  the  traditions  of  Heron’s 
Geometry,  Stereometry,  and  On  Measures.  These  in- 
clude  the  pseudo-Heronian  Geodesy,  the  Synopsis 
of  Measurement  and  Dmision  of  the  Earth  of  John 
Pediasimos,  Isaac  Argyros’s  Method  of  Geodesy,  and 
George  the  Geometer’s  On  Geodesy  as  well  as  sev- 
eral  anonymous  texts  (see  J.L.  Heiberg,  Heronis 
Alexandrini  Opera,  5  [Leipzig  1914]  lxvi-cxi).  A 
large  number  of  other  metrological  texts  exist, 
including  a  poem  attributed  to  Psellos  (ed.  Schil- 
bach,  Quellen  Met.  116—25). 

lit.  Heath,  Mathematics  2:355—555-  Hunger,  Lit.  2:221- 
60.  -D.P. 
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MATRIMONIAL  LEGISLATION.  F  rom  the  4th 

C.  on>vard  marriage,  more  than  any  other  insti- 
tution,  was  the  subject  of  both  secular  and  eccle- 
siastical  regulations.  The  two  generally  comple- 
mented  one  another  and  conflicted  only  in 
exceptional  cases.  Most  of  the  norms  of  matri- 
monial  legislation  originate  in  Roman  law  and  are 
widely  expounded  in  all  parts  of  the  Corpus  Juris 
CìviLis  and  in  the  Basiliha  (books  28—30)  as  well  as 
in  minor  compendia.  Collections  of  relevant  can- 
ons  were  assembled,  esp.  in  the  Nomohanon  of 
Fourteen  Titles  (9.28-30,  13.2-4),  the  com- 
mentaries  on  which  also  include  other  relevant 
material.  The  principal  concerns  of  matrimonial 
legislation  were  the  age  of  the  betrothed  couple 
(see  Betrothal),  marriage  impediments  (title  2 
of  the  Ecloga),  divorce,  remarriage,  and  new 
marriage  rites  (title  i6  of  the  Epanagoge).  Even 
if  the  main  principles  of  matrimonial  legislation 
were  apparently  widely  known  and  respected,  the 
legal  rules  were  presumably  often  and  easily  dis- 
regarded  through  oironomia. 

lit.  J.  Zhishman,  Das  Eherechl  der  orienlahschen  Kirche 
(Vienna  1864).  P.  Goria,  Tradiûone  romana  e  innovazioru 
biiantine  nel  diritto  prwalo  dell’Ecloga  privala  aucta.  Dirittii 
matnmoniale  (Frankfurt  1980).  -A.K. 

MATTER  (ííAr)).  The  problem  of  the  relationship 
between  God  and  matter  was  important  for  both 
philosophers  and  theologians — heretical  and  or- 
thodox — during  the  entire  period  of  the  late  Ro- 
man  Empire.  While  Plotinos  rejected  Aristotle’s 
concept  of  neutral  matter  and  considered  lower 
matter  as  the  end  product  of  the  emanative  pro- 
cess  and  the  principle  of  evil,  Prorlos  empha- 
sized  the  origin  of  matter  from  the  supreme  prin- 
ciple;  matter  was  not  evil  but  only  deprived  of 
good  (R.  Beutler,  RE  23  [1957]  242).  Christian 
writers  insisted  that  matter  was  created:  Origen 
criticizes  those  who  impiously  assume  “matter  to 
be  uncreated  ( ingenitam )  and  coeternal  with  un- 
created  God”  (De principiis  2.4.1,  ed.  P.  Roetschau 
[Leipzig  1913]  1 10. 16—17).  The  concept  of  preex- 
isting  matter  from  which  God  created  all  sensible 
objects  was  refuted  by  Athanasios  of  Alexandria 
(PG  25:tooA)  and  other  fathers;  John  Philo- 
ronos  lent  a  scientihc  foundation  to  this  idea  by 
demonstrating  that  celestial  matter  is  as  corrupti- 
ble  as  solar-lunar  matter  and  is  not  a  link  in  the 
Proklean  divine  emanadon.  The  idea  of  two  equal 
and  warring  principles,  the  divine  and  material, 


present  already  in  Gnosticism,  became  the  core 
of  various  dualist  heresies:  Orthodox  polemics 
(e.g.,  John  of  Damascus  in  his  tract  Againsl  Man- 
ichaeans,  ed.  Kotter,  Schriflen  4:351—98)  stressed 
the  incongruity  of  two  principles  ( archai ) — arche, 
afhrms  John  of  Damascus,  can  only  be  the  monad 
not  dyad;  blind  matter,  which  lacks  taxis,  cannot 
launch  a  successful  war  against  the  realm  of  light; 
the  cosmos  reveals  the  divine  order  and  cannot 
be  evil,  etc.  -A.K. 

MATTHEW  (Maröaîoç),  named  Levi  before  his 
conversion;  evangelist  and  saint;  feastday  16  Nov. 
Author  of  the  hrst  Gospel,  he  was  one  of  the 
apostles  and  preached  to  the  Jews  in  their  native 
tongue,  according  to  Eusebios  of  Caesarea  (HE 
3.24.5-6);  Eusebios  (HE  6.25.4)  quotes  Origen  to 
the  effect  that  Matthew  had  written  his  gospel  “in 
the  Hebrew  language.”  Matthew’s  Gospel  was  the 
object  of  lengthy  exegesis,  esp.  by  Origen  and 
John  Chrysostom;  catenae  also  include  fragments 
of  Apollinaris  of  Laodikeia,  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Photios,  and  several 
other  theologians.  Later,  Euthymios  Zigabenos  and 
Theophylaktos  of  Ohrid  compiled  commentaries 
on  Matthew.  Matthew’s  biography  was  developed 
in  apocryph al  acts  of  apostles  and  in  homilies 
(among  the  authors  are  Niketas  Paphlagon  ancl 
Symeon  Metaphrastes);  hagiographers  paid  spe- 
cial  attention  to  Matthew’s  transformation  from  a 
tax  collector  (an  abominable  profession)  into  a 
disciple  of  Christ.  They  describe  his  widely  rang- 
ing  travels,  which  included  Persia  and  Ethiopia. 
More  modestly,  the  Synaxarion  of  Constantinople 
(Synax.CP  227—30)  limits  Matthew  to  a  journey  to 
Hierapolis  in  Syria;  he  is  said  to  have  died  there 
peacefully.  Matthew’s  cult  in  Byz.  did  not  flourish: 
he  had  no  shrine  of  his  own  in  Constantinople, 
and  his  memory  was  celebrated  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter,  near  Hagia  Sopnia. 

Representation  in  Art.  In  evangelist  por- 
traits  Matthew  is  depicted  as  a  vigorous  gray- 
beard.  Usually  he  is  shown  writing  before  a  desk 
(see  Writing  Desk),  but  sometimes  he  stands 
(Nelson,  infra,  figs.  62—63),  a  posture  used  in 
some  MS  illuminations  to  distinguish  Matthew 
and  John,  who  were  disciples  of  Christ,  from 
Mark  and  Luke,  who  were  not.  Matthew  may  be 
accompanied  by  an  angel  or  image  of  Christ — the 
latter  en  buste  or  as  the  Majestas  Domini  (Nelson, 
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infra,  fig.  40) — to  indicate  that  Christ  inspired  the 
Gospel,  or  by  a  youth,  perhaps  James  the  brother 
of  Christ,  who  supposedly  translated  Matthew’s 
Gospel  into  Greek.  In  17  MSS,  a  miniature  of  the 
Nativity  accompanies  the  portrait  of  Matthew. 
The  scene  of  his  conversion  (Mt  9:9,  Lk  5:27-31) 
is  illustrated  in  several  densely  illuminated  MSS 
and  occasionally  in  wall  painting.  His  ministry  and 
martyrdom  appear  in  cycles  of  the  lives  and  deaths 
of  the  apostles. 

ed.  J.  Reuss,  Matthäus-Kommentare  aus  der  griechischen 
Kirche  (Berlin  1957)- 

lit.  BHG  1224-1228(1.  F.  Spadafora,  Bihl.sanct.  9:110- 
25.  Friend,  “Portraits."  Nelson,  Preface  à?  Miniature  75-90. 

-J.I.,  A.K.,  A.W.C. 

MATTHEW  I,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (Oct. 
1 397 — 1 4°2;  14  June  1403—10  Aug.  1410);  born 
ca.  1360  or  earlier,  died  Constantinople.  At  age 
15  Matthew  entered  the  Charsianeites  monas- 
tery  in  Constantinople  under  the  spiritual  guid- 
ance  of  the  hegoumenos  Markos  (PLP,  no.  17017) 
and  of  his  successor  Neilos  Rerameus,  the  future 
patriarch.  After  Neilos’s  death  (1388),  Matthew 
succeeded  him  as  superior  of  the  monastery.  In 
1387  Matthew  was  made  proedros  of  Chalcedon 
but  not  consecrated;  he  wras  then  appointed  met- 
ropolitan  of  Kyzikos  (MM  2:108-1 1).  Thus,  when 
he  became  patriarch,  he  was  attacked  by  his  ene- 
mies,  Matthew  of  Medeia  and  Makarios  of  An- 
kyra,  for  unlawfully  holding  the  position  of  bishop 
three  times.  He  was  also  accused  of  negotiating 
with  the  Turks  during  their  siege  of  Constanti- 
nople  in  order  to  secure  his  own  position,  a  charge 
that  Matthew  rejected  as  slander  (MM  2:463—67). 
He  was  briefly  deposed  (summer  1402-June  1403) 
by  a  synod  composed  of  four  metropolitans  but 
reinstated  by  Manuel  II  upon  his  return  from 
Italy  (G.T.  Dennis,  ByzF  2  [1967]  100-06).  Mat- 
thew  remained  hegoumenos  of  the  Charsianeites 
monastery  throughout  his  patriarchate  and  in  1407 
wrote  a  typihon  for  the  monastery  as  part  of  his 
last  will  and  testament  (H.  Hunger,  BZ  51  [1958] 

294-303)- 

ed.  MM  2:296-570.  I.M.  Konidares,  K.A.  Manaphes, 
“Epiteleutios  boulesis  kai  didaskalia  tou  oikoumenikou  pa- 
triarchou  Matthaiou  A’  (1397-1410),”  EEBS  45  (1981-82) 
472-510. 

lit.  RegPatr,  fasc.  6,  nos.  3059-3285.  PLP,  no.  17387. 
V.  Laurent,  “Le  trisépiscopat  du  patriarche  Matthieu  Irr,” 
REB  30(1972)  5-166.  -A.M.T. 


MATTHEW  I  KANTAKOUZENOS,  co-emperor 
('353-57)!  born  ca.1325,  died  Mistra  1383  or 
1391.  Eldest  son  of  John  VI  Kantakouzenos, 
Matthew  in  1341  married  Irene  Palaiologina, 
granddaughter  of  Andronikos  II.  He  followed  a 
military  career  and  supported  his  father  during 
the  Civil  War  of  1341—47.  Angered  when  John 
VI  failed  to  recognize  him  as  heir  after  his  own 
coronations  in  1346  and  1347,  Matthew  declared 
his  independent  rule  over  eastern  Thrace.  John 
then  granted  him  this  territory  as  an  appanage. 
John  finally  agreed  to  grant  Matthew  the  title  of 
co-emperor  in  April  1353.  Patr.  Kallistos  I  re- 
signed  in  protest.  The  coronation  was  períormed 
in  Feb.  1354  by  a  newly  elected  patriarch,  Philo- 
thf.os  Kokkinos.  Tensions  between  Matthew  and 
his  brother-in-law  John  V  Palaiologos  increased 
after  John  VI’s  abdication  in  Dec.  1354.  The  rivals 
for  the  throne  were  at  war  in  1355-56.  In  1356 
Matthew  was  captured  by  Serbs  and  handed  over 
to  John  V,  who  held  Matthew  until  he  renounced 
his  title  of  emperor  at  Epibatai  in  1357.  In  1361 
Matthew  moved  to  the  Morea,  where  he  spent  his 
remaining  years  (A.C.  Hero  in  Oheanos  280—87). 
He  assisted  his  brother,  the  despotes  Manuel 
Kantakouzenos  (1349—80),  in  the  administration 
of  the  province  and  briefly  succeeded  him  as 
despotes  in  1380—81.  He  wrote  some  insignificant 
commentaries  and  addressed  two  treatises  on  re- 
ligion  and  philosophy  to  his  daughter. 

ed.  “Matthaiou  basileos  tou  Kantakouzenou  Logoi  anek- 
dotoi  dyo,”  ed.  I.  Sakkelion,  DIEE  2  (1887)  425—39.  For 
further  list,  see  Beck,  Kirche  791. 

lit.  Nicol,  Kantakouzenos  108-22.  Zakythinos,  Despotat 
1: 1 14-17,  337-40.  PLP,  no.  10983.  -A.M.T. 

MATTHEW  OF  EDESSA  (Matt'eos  Urhayec'i), 
Armenian  historian,  priest  in  the  large  Armenian 
population  of  Edessa.  Of  his  life  nothing  is  known, 
save  that  he  was  an  eyewitness  of  events  in  the 
Crusader  principality  of  Edessa  in  the  early  i2th 
C.  His  detailed  Chronicle  begins  in  952  and  reaches 
1 136.  It  is  of  prime  importance  for  Byz.-Crusader- 
Turkish  history  in  Cilicia  and  northern  Syria. 
Gregory  the  Priest  (otherwise  unknown)  contin- 
ued  the  narrative  to  1  162. 

Matthew  says  that  he  look  eight  years  to  compile 
his  work  from  written  and  oral  sources,  which  he 
does  not  identify.  The  narratíve  proceeds  strictly 
chronologically,  events  being  grouped  together 
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year  by  year  according  to  the  Armenian  calendar. 
Like  n’any  Armenians,  Matthew  was  ambivalent 
toward  Byz.  He  praises  individual  emperors  (no- 
tably  Basil  II)  for  their  policies  or  characters  but 
blames  the  Greeks  for  destroying  the  unity  of 
Armenia  and  thus  causing  Turkish  success  in  An- 
atolia.  The  attempts  of  the  Byz.  to  impose  Chal- 
cedonian  orthodoxy  he  denounces,  yet  he  calls 
Constantinople  a  city  under  divine  protection. 

ed.  Patmut'iwn  (Jerusalem  1869;  Vafaräapat  [Ejmiacin] 
1898).  Chronique  de  Matthieu  d’Edesse,  tr.  E.  Dulaurier  (Paris 
1858). 

LIT,  Adontü,  Etudes  141-47.  A.  Lüders,  Die  Kreuzzüge  im 
Urteil  syrischer  und  armemscher  Quellen  (Berlin  1964)  17-21. 

-R.T. 


speaking  peasants.  These  tough  mountaineers 
saved  Trebizond  from  Turkish  attack  in  1283  and 
1361  and  retained  considerable  independence  after 
its  fall.  Besides  the  great  monasteries  and  numer- 
ous  castles,  remains  consist  of  modest  village 
churches  in  a  vernacular  late  Byz.  style,  many  of 
them  decorated  with  paintings  of  conventionaI 
types.  l'he  region  is  important  for  providing  a 
great  range  of  unpretentious  buildings  that  illus- 
trate  rural  conditions. 

i.it.  Bryer-Winfield,  Pontos  251-98.  A.  Bryer,  “Rural 
Society  in  Matzouka,”  in  Continuily  and  Change  in  Late  Byz- 
antine  and  Early  Ottoman  Society  (Bírmingham  1986)  53-95. 

-C.F. 


MATTHEW  OF  EPHESUS.  See  Gabalas,  Man- 

UEL. 


MATTHEW  OF  KHAZARIA,  late  i4th-C.  poet. 
A  hieromonk  from  the  monastery  of  Kyrizou  (in 
Constantinople  or  Bithynia),  Matthew  was  sent  to 
Crimea  in  Aug.  1395  by  Patr.  Antony  IV  as 
exarch  of  Khazaria  (MM  2:492.26-29).  He  wrote 
a  poem  of  15-syllable  verses  on  the  “city  of  Theo- 
dore,”  most  probably  Dory.  It  takes  the  form  of 
a  dialogue  between  a  visitor  to  Crimea  (the  poet) 
and  the  “city  of  Theodore.”  The  stranger  praises 
the  city’s  site  and  splendid  buildings,  but  asks  why 
the  place  seems  deserted.  The  city  repiies  that  she 
has  suffered  for  years  from  enemy  attack  and 
siege  (probably  the  campaigns  of  Timur).  The 
poet  concludes  with  edifying  reflections  on  the 
transience  of  material  things;  therefore  man  should 
concentrate  on  his  spiritual  salvation.  The  poem 
is  couched  in  literary  language,  but  frequently 
lapses  into  vernacular  syntax,  morphology,  and 
vocabulary,  esp.  when  necessary  to  conform  to 
the  meter. 

f.d.  Mercati,  CollByz  1:385-98.  Partial  F.ng.  tr.  A.  Vasi- 
liev,  Tlu  Goths  m  the  Cnmea  (C.ambridge,  Mass.,  1936)  189L 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  2:148.  PLP,  no.17309.  -A.M.T. 


MATZOUKA  (Mar^oûíca),  bandon  of  the  empire 
of  Trebizond,  consisting  of  the  valleys  immedi- 
ately  south  of  the  coast  that  control  routes  to  the 
interior.  The  region  was  dominated  by  the  land- 
holdings  of  the  monasteries  of  Peristera,  Sou- 
mela,  and  Vazelon  and  inhabited  by  Greek- 


MAUREX  (M avprf^),  also  Maurix,  Maurikas,  a 
Byz.  family  tliat  flourished  in  the  ìith  and  i2th 
C.  Its  founder,  whose  first  name  is  unknown,  was 
acommon  sailor  from  Herakleia  Pontike.  Accord- 
ing  to  Italian  chroniclers,  in  1066  and  1067  a 
certain  Ma(m)brica  commanded  a  fleet  attacking 
Robert  Guiscard;  William  of  Apulia  (p. 240.99) 
calis  him  dux  of  Alexios  I’s  fleet.  Bryennios 
(Bryen.197. 19— 24)  says  that  his  naval  experience 
made  Maurex  indispensable  and  the  emperors 
conferred  upon  him  enormous  wealth;  he  con- 
trolled  a  local  militia  consisting  of  his  slaves  and 
servants.  In  1082  he  was  in  charge  of  the  navy 
dispatched  to  intercept  Norman  communications 
between  southern  Italy  and  the  Balkans  (An. 
Komn.  1:148.30—31).  He  is  usually  identified  as 
the  Michael  Maurex  who  was  titled  strategos  of 
Chios,  magistros,  katepano  of  Dyrrachion,  etc.,  on 
several  seals  of  the  nth  C.  (Seibt,  Bleisiegel  168— 
71),  but  narrative  sources  do  not  confirm  that  the 
naval  commander  Maurex  held  these  ranks. 

In  the  i2th  C.  Constantine  Maurikas  was  praitor 
of  the  Peloponnesos  and  Hellas  (Laurent,  Bulles 
métr.,  no.305);  John  Maurikas,  in  the  mid-i2th  C., 
was  a  houropalates  (Guilland,  “Curopalate”  209). 
More  complicated  is  the  case  of  a  certain  Maure 
sius,  a  servant  ( familiaris )  of  Manuel  I  who  was 
granted  special  powers  during  the  expedition  of 
Andronikos  Rontostephanos  to  Egypt  in  1169; 
William  of  Tyre  (PL  20T791A)  states  that  at  the 
end  of  his  life  Manuel  1  entrusted  him  with  the 
administration  of  the  empire.  No  Greek  source 
confirms  this,  nor  is  it  known  whether  Mauresius 
belonged  to  the  Maurex  family.  The  traces  of 
later  family  members  are  scanty:  in  1280/1  a  cer- 
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tain  Demetrios  Maurikas  fòunded  a  monastery  on 
Naxos  ( PLP ,  no.  17421). 

lit.  Ahrweiler,  Mer  ìôîf.  Lemerle,  Agr.Hist.  204.  Bon, 
Péloponnèse  ig6.  -A.K. 

MAURI  (Maupoútrioi),  Moors.  From  the  3rd  C. 
onward  this  term  was  used  primarily  to  designate 
the  semiromanized  peoples  in  North  Africa  who 
inhabited  the  area  extending  from  the  Syrtic  Gulf 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  (Austuriani,  Baquates,  Leu- 
athai,  Mazikes,  Musones,  Quinquegentanei,  Tyn- 
denses,  etc.).  Mauri  was  also  used  in  late  Roman 
military  jargon  as  a  synonym  for  rebels.  Both 
senses  of  the  term  are  employed  by  Prohopios 
and  Corippus  in  their  accounts  of  the  6th-C.  wars 
between  the  Byz.  army  and  Mauri  tribes  in  the 
North  African  provinces  of  Tripolitania,  Byza- 
cena,  and  Numidia. 

The  conflicts  were  precipitated  by  Byz.  efforts 
to  wrest  control  over  the  southern  parts  of  these 
provinces  from  various  Mauri  tribal  coalitions  that, 
in  some  instances,  had  formed  a  series  of  loosely 
defined  Mauri-Roman  “kingdoms”  during  the  5th 
and  early  6th  C.  Although  generally  successful 
militarily,  the  Byz.  were  unable  to  establish  full 
control  over  the  Mauri,  and  in  547  the  Mauri 
crushed  the  army  of  John  Troglita.  To  offset 
this,  treaties  of  alliance  and  friendship,  grants  of 
administrative  autonomy,  and  other  diplomatic 
measures  were  employed  to  ensure  the  loyalty  of 
the  tribes.  To  protect  against  razzias  the  Byz.  also 
constructed  numerous  fortifications  in  towns  on 
the  edge  of  Mauri-controlled  areas  and  along 
seasonal  north-south  migration  routes  used  by  the 
pastoral  tribes  (e.g.,  Limisa).  Finally,  efforts  were 
made  to  convert  those  tribes  that  were  still  pagan. 

The  relative  success  of  Byz.  efforts  to  assimilate 
the  Mauri  was  demonstrated  during  the  Arab 
invasions  of  Africa  in  the  7th  and  8th  C.  when, 
accordirig  to  the  Arab  sources,  the  Barbar  (the 
Arabic  term  for  the  Mauri,  from  which  the  word 
Berber  is  derived)  were  frequently  found  in  alli- 
ance  with  the  Rüm  (i.e.,  Romans).  Indeed,  there 
is  a  growing  body  of  epigraphic,  archaeological, 
and  numismatic  evidence  that  points  to  a  substan- 
tial  Romano-Christian  element  among  the  Mauri 
in  the  6th  and  7th  C. 

lit.  G.  Camps,  “Rex  Gentium  Maurorum  et  Romanorum, 
Recherches  sur  Ies  royaumes  de  Maurétanie  des  VIe  et 
VIIe  siècles,”  AntAfr  26  (1984)  183—218.  Pringle,  Defence 
13-16,  22-43.  -R.B.H. 


MAURICE  (Maupí/aoç),  emperor  (13/14  Aug. 
582—23  Nov.  602);  born  Arabissos  ca.539,  died 
Chalcedon  27  Nov.  602.  A  legend  makes  him 
Armenian  (P.  Charanis,  Byiantion  35  [1965]  412— 
17),  but  the  question  of  his  ethnic  origin  remains 
unresolved.  Maurice  came  to  Constantinople  as  a 
notary  and  made  a  career  as  military  commander; 
Tiberios  I  appointed  him  caesar  (in  summer  582) 
and  heir  to  the  throne.  After  his  predecessor’s 
death  Maurice  married  Tiberios’s  daughter  Con- 
stantina.  Evagrios  describes  Maurice  as  simple  in 
private  life  and  undemanding  in  his  diet;  how- 
ever,  yielding  to  the  taste  of  the  Constantinopol- 
itan  population,  Maurice  arranged  splendid  fes- 
tivities  at  his  wedding  and  upon  entering  the 
consulate.  In  the  Rarianos  portico  that  he  had 
built  in  571  (Theoph.  261.13—15)  at  the  Bla- 
Chf.rnai,  Maurice  had  painters  depict  his  life  story 
up  to  the  time  of  his  accession.  In  596  he  set  up 
his  statue  in  a  courtyard  at  the  Magnaura. 

Maurice  tried  to  diminish  Justinianic  centrali- 
zation:  he  introduced  the  exarchates  and  in  597 
wrote  a  will,  planning  to  divide  the  empire  among 
his  three  sons.  The  circus  factions  revived  after 
long  inactivity  (Y.  Janssens,  Bymntion  11  [1936] 
499— 5 1 5).  Maurice  used  able  generals  (Phiup- 
pikos,  Prishos,  Romentiolos)  and  diplomats 
(Domitianos)  and  was  so  successful  in  the  war 
against  Persia  that  Chosroes  II  acknowledged 
dependence  on  Constantinople.  ln  the  West  the 
situation  was  worse:  the  Lombards  contìnued  to 
encroach  upon  Italy,  and  under  Gregory  I  the 
papacy  grew  more  independent;  attempts  to  ally 
with  the  Franks  against  the  Lombards  failed.  The 
situation  on  the  Danube  border  became  danger- 
ous  because  of  Avar  pressure  and  rebellious  ar- 
mies  that  felt  themselves  underpaid  and  overbur- 
dened.  The  revolt  of  Phokas  led  to  the  overthrow 
of  Maurice,  his  execution,  and  that  of  his  male 
relatives. 

lit.  Goubert,  Byz.  auant  l’lslam,  vols.  1  -3.  Whitby,  Maur- 
ice  6?  His  Historian.  Kaegi,  Unrest  101-19.  V.  Grumel,  “La 
mémoire  de  Tibère  II  et  de  Maurice  dans  le  Synaxaire  de 
Consianiinople,”  AB  84  (1966)  249-53.  -W.E.R.,  A.C. 

MAURITANIA  (Mauptrapta).  From  the  ìst  C. 
a.d.,  Mauritania  designated  that  part  of  North 
Africa  extending  from  the  border  of  Numidia 
(the  Ampsaga  River)  to  the  Atlantic.  Originally, 
Mauritania  was  divided  into  two  provinces:  Cae- 
sariensis  to  the  east  and  Tingitana  to  the  west,  the 
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border  between  the  two  formed  by  the  Mulucha 
(mod  Moulouya)  River.  Diocletian  detached  the 
eastern  part  of  Caesariensis  to  form  the  new  prov- 
ince  of  Sitifensis.  Following  the  Byz.  reconquest 
of  Africa  (533),  Justinian  I  called  for  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  the  “two  Mauritanias.”  The  fact  that 
Mauritania  Sitifensis  was  not  recovered  militarily 
until  539  led  Pringle  ( infra )  to  argue  that  the 
second  Mauritania  was  Gaditana,  the  northern 
coastal  strip  of  Tingitana  around  Septem,  which 
was  held  by  the  Byz.  after  533.  This  hypothesis, 
however,  overlooks  the  fact  that  Justinian’s  res- 
cript  was  intended  to  serve  primarily  as  a  blue- 
print  for  the  future,  not  as  a  reflection  of  the 
existing  extent  of  Byz.  control  in  Africa  in  534. 
Moreover,  since  the  prefecture  of  Africa  was 
modeled  on  the  Diocletianic  diocese  of  the  same 
name,  which  included  Sitifensis  but  not  Tingitana 
(the  latter  attached  to  the  Spanish  dioceses),  it  is 
arguable  that  Sitifensis  was  the  second  Mauri- 
tania. 

A  further  problem  in  the  case  of  Sitifensis  arises 
from  Prokopios’s  inclusion  of  Sitifls  in  Numidia 
( Buìldings  6.7.9),  thereby  leading  Y.  Duval  ( Lato - 
mus  29  [1970]  157—61)  to  conjecture  that  by  554 
Sitifensis  had  been  absorbed  into  Numidia.  There 
is  no  evidence,  however,  that  Sitifensis  was  ever 
more  than  a  civil  province  (see  Prokopios,  Wars 
2.20.30).  As  with  parts  of  Africa  Proconsularis, 
it  is  more  likely  to  have  formed  part  of  the  large 
military  province  under  the  dux  Numidiae.  Byz. 
control  of  Caesarea  and  Rusguniae  in  Caesariensis 
is  attested  in  the  late  6th  C.,  but  beyond  that  time 
nothing  is  known;  Septem  in  Gaditana  remained 
in  imperial  hands  until  seized  by  the  Arabs  in  7 1 1 . 

lit.  Pringle,  Defence  23,  64 f.  C.  Courtois,  Les  Vandales  et 
l'Afrujue  (Paris  1955)  170,  174F  Lepelley,  Cités  1:49-57. 
Diehl,  L'Afrique  107-11,254-66.  -R.B.H. 


MAURORATARALON.  See  Rataralon. 


MAUROPOUS,  JOHN,  writer;  born  Paphlagonia 
ca.  1000,  died  Constantinople  after  ca.  1075— 81, 
according  to  Ja.  Ljubarskij  (BBulg  4  [1973]  50!'). 
Mauropous  (MaupÓ7rouç)  was  a  teacher  in  Con- 
stantinople,  a  court  rhetorician  under  Constan- 
tine  IX,  metropolitan  of  Euchaita  (ca.  1050-75), 
then  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  Prodromos  in 
Petra  in  Constantinople.  He  claimed  the  leader- 


ship  of  young  intellectuals  (such  as  his  pupil  Psel- 
los),  who  tried  to  direct  the  policy  of  Constantine 
IX;  in  1047  Mauropous  courageously  petitioned 
the  emperor  to  acquit  the  participants  in  the  re- 
bellion  of  Leo  Tornirios.  The  chronography 
Mauropous  wrote  was  destroyed  because  of  its 
political  heterodoxy  (Lagarde,  no.g6).  Socially, 
Mauropous  was  antimilitaristic:  he  contrasted  im- 
perial  justice  and  omnipotence  with  the  frenetic 
activity  of  barbarians  and  rebellious  generals 
doomed  to  lose  in  the  end.  Mauropous  paved  the 
way  for  the  use  of  rhetoric  as  a  means  of  political 
influence.  His  speeches  dealt  with  the  most  im- 
portant  events  of  political  life.  After  being  forced 
to  leave  Constantinople  ca.1050,  Mauropous  con- 
centrated  on  religious  topics,  producing  kanones 
and  saints’  lives;  his  antiaristocratic  tendencies  are 
revealed  in  his  praise  of  the  foot  soldier  St.  Theo- 
dore  Teron  whose  festival  was  celebrated  in  Eu- 
chaita.  A  forerunner  of  Psellos,  Mauropous  sought 
to  introduce  vivid  images  into  his  speeches,  letters, 
and  epigrams  and  eagerly  defended  ancient  writ- 
ers,  such  as  Plato  and  Plutarch,  against  charges 
of  atheism  (Lagarde,  no.43).  His  speeches  are  also 
a  valuable  source  for  the  history  of  Byz.  relations 
with  their  northern  neighbors,  even  though  their 
vague  ímagery  makes  some  of  their  data  disput- 
able  (e.g.,  J.  Shepard,  JÖB  24  [1975]  61—89;  A. 
Kazhdan,  JÖB  26  [1977]  65-77).  Psellos’s  very 
conventional  enkomion  of  Mauropous  (Encomio  per 
Gìouanni piissimo  metropolita  di  Euchaita,  ed.  R.  Ana- 
stasi  [Padua  1968])  is  lacking  in  concrete  infor- 
mation. 

ed.  “Quae  in  codice  Vatic.ano  graeco  676  supersunt,” 
ed.  P.  de  Lagarde,  Ablumdlungen  der  Göttinger  Gesellschaft 
der  Wissenschaften  28  (1881)  1-228.  The  Letlers  of  loannes 
Mauropous,  Metropolitan  of  Euchaita,  ed.  A.  Karpozilos 
(T  hessalonilte  1990). 

lit.  A.  KarpoziIos,  Symbole  ste  melete  tou  biou  kai  tou  ergou 
tou  loanne  Mauropodos  (Ioannina  1982).  J.  I.cfort,  “Rhéto- 
rique  et  po!itique:  trois  discours  de  Jean  Mauropous  en 
1047,”  TM  6  (1976)  265-303.  R.  Anastasi,  “Su  Giovanni 
d  Euchaita,  SlcGÿriiU  2q  (iy/h)  1  y— 4y.  —  A.I\. 

MAUROZOMES  (MaypoÇúiATjs),  a  noble  family 
of  the  i2th  C.  The  etyinology  of  the  name  is 
“black  broth”  (Koukoules,  Bios  6  [1957]  494);  the 
name  is  preserved  in  the  toponymy  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesos,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  family  origi- 
nated  from  this  area.  Theodore  Maurozomes  was 
one  of  the  favorite  generals  of  Manuel  I  and  was 
briefly  chief  of  the  imperial  secretaries  under  An- 
dronikos  I;  John  Maurozomes  led  an  army  from 
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the  Peloponnesos  to  the  relief  of  Thessalonike  in 
1 185  (Brand,  Bymntium  59,  61,  165). 

Circa  1 200  Manuel  Maurozomes  was,  according 
to  ibn  Bîbî  (tr.  Duda  30),  one  of  the  great  “caesars” 
of  Byz.  When  the  Seljuk  sultan  Kay-Khuskaw  I 
went  into  exile  in  Constantinople,  he  married  the 
daughter  of  “a  great  patrikios”  (according  to  Rashîd 
ad-Dln  and  Gregory  Abül-Faraj);  the  name  of 
the  sultan’s  father-in-law,  Manuel  Maurozomes,  is 
provided  by  Niketas  Choniates  and  ibn  Blbî.  Prob- 
ably  before  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1 204,  the 
sultan  fled  to  the  “island”  or  “fortress”  of  Manuel 
and  from  there  went  to  Ikonion;  both  Kay-Khu- 
sraw  and  Manuel  were  stopped  in  Nicaea,  since 
the  “basileus”  (Constantine  Laskaris  or  Theodore 
I  Laskaris?)  had  already  signed  a  treaty  with  the 
Seljuk  ruler.  They  managed  to  escape,  and  even- 
tually  Kay-Khusraw  resumed  power  and  ap- 
pointed  Manuel  to  a  high  position.  Manuel  foughl 
unsuccessfully  against  Theodore  I,  but  under  Sel- 
juk  pressure  the  emperor  acknowledged  the  ju- 
risdiction  of  Maurozomes  (as  a  Turkish  vassal)  in 
the  basin  of  the  Meander,  including  Chonai  ancì 
Laodikeia.  The  family,  although  Christian,  re- 
tained  influence  in  Ikonion  at  least  until  1297, 
when  the  funerary  inscription  of  a  certain  John 
Komnenos  Maurozomes  was  erected  there  (P. 
Wittek,  Byiantion  10  [1935]  505—15). 

lit.  P.  Wittek,  “Von  der  byzantinischen  zur  türkischen 
Toponymie,"  Byza.nliim  10  (1935)  24—30.  C.  Cahen,  “Une 
famille  byzantine  au  service  des  Seldjuqides  d'Asie  Mi- 
neure,”  in  Polychronion  146.  P.  Zavoronkov,  “U  istokov 
obrazovanija  Nikejskoj  imperii,”  VizVrem  38  (1977)  32-36. 

-A.K. 

MAUSOLEUM  ( ripâ>ov ),  a  monumental  tomb.  Late 
Antique  mausoleums,  like  those  of  Diocletian  at 
Split  and  Helena  at  Rome,  were  domed  structures 
with  centralized  plans,  providing  space  for  visitors 
and  for  memorial  services.  Mausoleums  of  pagan 
rulers  were  freestanding  while  those  of  Christian 
rulers  were  generally  attached  to  a  church.  Three 
centrally  planned  5th-C.  mausoleurns  survive  in 
Constantinople  (Eyice,  infra  117-30).  The  tradi- 
tion  of  building  such  structures  continued  at  least 
into  the  early  7th  C.,  when  four  small,  polygonal 
mausoleums  were  attached  to  the  newly  com- 
pleted  Church  of  St.  Euphemia  (R.  Naumann,  H. 
Belting,  Die  Euphemia-Kirche  am  Hippodrome  zu 
lstanhul  und  ihre  Freshen  [Berlin  1966]  49—53).  The 
most  important  mausoleums  in  the  Byz.  world 
were  those  of  the  emperors  attached  to  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Apostles  in  Constantinople.  Four 


imperial  mausoleums  adjoined  the  church:  the 
Mausoleum,  or  “Heröon,”  of  Constantine  I,  a 
domed  rotunda;  the  “North  Stoa”  and  “South 
Stoa,”  two  small  mausoleums  of  uncertain  form 
completed  by  ca.405;  and  the  cruciform  Mauso- 
leum  of  Justinian  I.  With  the  change  in  custom 
to  burials  within  narthexes  and  parekklesia 
sometime  alfer  the  6th  C„  the  practice  oí  erecting 
separate  buildings  as  mausoleums  was  aban- 
doned.  The  function  of  the  so-called  Mausoleum 
of  Galla  Placidia  in  Ravenna  is  debated. 

lit.  M.  Johnson,  “Laie  Amique  Imperial  Mausolea,” 
(Pli.D.  diss.,  Princeton  University,  1986).  P.  Grierson,  “The 
Tombs  and  Obils  oí  the  Byzantine  Emperors,”  DUP  16 
(1962)  1-63.  S.  Eyice,  “Les  églises  byzantines  à  plan  central 
d’Istanbul,”  CorsiRai >  26  (1979)  1 15—49.  -M.J.,  W.L. 

MAVIA  (Mcuhoi),  queen  of  the  Arab  foederati 
in  the  4th  C.  and  wife  of  an  anonymous  federate 
king;  he  was  probably  a  Tanükhid.  After  her 
husband  died  (ca.375),  the  treaty  or  foedus  with 
Byz.  automatically  lapsed  and  Mavia  revolted.  She 
was  an  Orthodox  Christian  and  her  revolt  against 
the  Arian  emperor  Valens  assumed  religious  as- 
pects.  She  took  the  offensive,  attacking  Phoenicia 
and  Palestine.  ln  pitched  battles  she  twice  de- 
feated  Byz.  generals,  and  Valens  sued  for  peace, 
agreeing  to  the  consecration  of  an  Arab,  St.  Moses, 
as  the  bishop  of  Mavia’s  foederati.  Her  daughter 
married  Victor,  the  magister  equitum  for  Oriens; 
subsequently  Mavia  sent  troops  that  participated 
in  the  Gothic  war  in  Thrace  and  successfully  de- 
fended  Constantinople  against  the  Goths  after  the 
battle  of  Adrianople  (378).  Difficulties  arose  with 
l'heodosios  I  and,  after  a  second  revolt,  Ricimer 
crushed  the  Arabs  in  383,  when  Mavia’s  rule  prob- 
ably  ended.  Two  Christian  inscriptions,  found 
outside  Anasartha  in  Syria,  may  refer  to  Mavia 
and  her  daughter.  Arabic  odes  composed  on  the 
occasion  of  Mavia’s  victories  are  the  first  recorded 
Arabic  poetry  in  Oriens. 

lit.  Shahid,  Byz.  &  Arabs  ( 4Ẁ  C.)  138-202.  G.W.  Bow- 
ersock,  “Mavia,  Queen  of  the  Saracens,”  in  Sludicn  lur 
anliken  Soualgeschichte:  Festschrift  Fnedrich  Yillinghoff 
(Cologne-Vienna  1980)  477-95-  P.  Mayerson,  “Mauìa,  Queen 
of  the  Saracens — A  Cautionary  Note,”  IEJ  30  (1980)  123- 
31.  -I.A.Sh. 

MAXENTIUS  (Ma^éRnoç),  more  fully  Marcus 
Aurelius  Valerius  Maxentius,  son  of  Maximian 
and  emperor  (306—12);  born  ca.286,  died  Rome 
28  Oct.  312.  Although  ignored  by  the  arrange- 
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ments  of  Dioclf.tian  for  the  succession  in  305, 
he  married  Maximilla,  daughter  of  Galerius.  After 
Constantine  I’s  assumption  of  the  imperial  title  in 
306  Maxentius  was  proclaimed  by  the  praetorian 
guard  and  the  people  of  Rome.  At  first  he  avoided 
the  title  augustus,  but  assumed  it  by  early  307. 
Maxentius  called  on  the  assistance  of  his  father, 
who  returned  from  retirement  and  aided  in  the 
defeat  of  Severus,  after  which  Maxentius  con- 
trolled  Italy  and  Africa.  He  initially  allied  with 
Constantine,  who  was  married  to  his  sister  Fausta. 
The  alliance  was  brolcen,  however,  when  Maxi- 
mian  denounced  his  son  and  fled  to  Constantine’s 
court.  Left  out  of  the  reconstituted  Tetrarchy 
at  the  Conference  of  Carnuntum  in  308,  Max- 
entius  faced  revolt  from  Domitius  Alexander 
and  the  threat  of  Licinius,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed  to  accomplish  his  suppression.  Maxentius 
attempted  to  win  popular  support  through  reli- 
gious  toleration  and  an  active  building  program, 
but  military  needs  forced  heavy  financial  burdens 
on  inhabitants  of  territories  he  controlled.  Al- 
though  he  was  certainly  not  the  tyrant  pictured 
in  later  Constantinian  propaganda,  his  rule  be- 
came  more  arbitrary  and  unpopular.  In  312  Con- 
stantine  anticipated  Licinius  and  invaded  Italy; 
Maxentius  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  the  Mil- 
vian  Bridge,  during  which  he  perished.  The  villa 
at  Piazza  Armerina  in  Sicily  was  probably  built 
by  Maxentius. 

lit.  Barnes,  Constantine  fcf  Eusebius  29-43.  D.  de  Decker, 
“La  politique  religieuse  de  Maxence,”  Bymntiun  38  (1968) 
472-562.  -T.E.G. 


MAXIM1AN,  full  name  Marcus  Aurelius  Valerius 
Maximianus,  Diocletian’s  co-ruler  and  caesar  (285), 
augustus  (286—305);  born  Sirmium  (?)  between 
240  and  250,  died  Massilia  310  (before  21  July). 
Born  to  a  peasant  family,  Maximian  (M a^ip.i.ai'óç) 
was  fellow-soldiei  witli  Diocletian  and  made  a 
military  career  under  Aurelian  and  Probus.  His 
wife  was  Eutropia,  a  Syrian.  Diocletian  elevated 
him  to  the  dignity  of  emperor,  and  Maximian 
ruled  in  the  West,  his  residence  being  Milan.  He 
was  faced  with  barbarian  incursions  across  the 
Rhine,  a  revolt  of  Bagaudae  in  Gallia,  and  the 
revolt  of  his  subordinate  Carausius,  who  occupied 
Brìtain  and  northern  Gallia  but  was  defeated  in 
a93- 

In  May  305  Maximian  was  persuaded  by  Dio- 
cletian  to  abdicate;  he  was  succeeded  by  Constan- 


tius  Chlorus.  The  death  of  the  latter  in  July  306 
created  a  shalcy  situation  in  the  West  and  allowed 
Maximian’s  interference  in  the  political  situation. 
First  he  assisted  his  son  Maxentius  (proclaimecl 
emperor  in  Rome)  against  the  Augustus  Severus, 
who  fled  to  Ravenna  but  soon  surrendered  (be- 
fore  1  Jan.  307?);  then  he  sought  an  alliance  with 
Constantine  I  the  Great  (married  to  Maximian’s 
daughter  Fausta)  against  Maxentius.  Constantine, 
however,  did  not  recognize  Maximian’s  claims  to 
the  title  of  augustus,  so  Maximian  took  advantage 
of  Constantine’s  preoccupation  with  a  war  against 
the  Franks  and  revolted  in  310.  His  rebellion  was 
unsuccessful,  however.  He  was  forced  to  retreat 
to  Massilia,  where  he  surrendered;  soon  there- 
after  he  was  found  hanged. 

Later  tradition  was  hostile  to  Maximian.  He 
suffered  damnatio  memoriae  and  his  statues  were 
destroyed.  Christian  legends  present  him  as  per- 
secutor  of  the  faithful,  even  though  the  persecu- 
tions  in  the  West  were  not  as  severe  as  those  in 
the  East  under  Diocletian. 

lit.  W.  Ensslin,  RE  14  (1930)  2486—2516.  A.  Pasqualini, 
Massimiano  Herculius  (Rome  1979).  C.E.V.  Níxon,  “The 
Panegyric  of  307  and  Maximian’s  Visits  to  Rome,"  Phoenix 
35  (1981)  70-76.  E.A.  Sydenham,  “The  Vicissitudes  of 
Maximian  after  his  Abdication,”  NChron 5  14  (1934)  141  — 
65.  "  -T.E.G. 

MAXIMIAN,  archbishop  of  Ravenna  (546-553); 
born  Pola  498,  died  Ravenna  22  Feb.  553.  From 
his  native  city,  where  he  was  a  deacon,  Maximian 
went  to  Constantinople.  Shortly  after  his  conse- 
cration  on  14  Oct.  546  by  Pope  Vigilius  at  the 
orders  of  Justinian  I  and  Theodora  (Deichmann, 
Ravenna,  1:14),  Maximian  dedicated  the  Church 
of  S.  Vitale  in  Ravenna,  where  he  is  portrayed  in 
mosaic.  He  had  built  a  church  at  Pola  and,  during 
his  tenure  of  the  see  of  Ravenna,  built  a  Basilica 
of  St.  Stephen  near  S.  Vitale  and  another  of  St. 
John  outsidc  Ravcnna;  hc  dcdìcatcd  thc  Churciì 
of  Sant’Apollinare  in  Classe  on  9  May  549.  The 
Liber  pontifcahs  of  Agnellus  records  Maximian’s 
donation  of  vessels  for  chrism,  an  endyte,  and 
other  gifts  to  the  see  of  Ravenna. 

Cathedra  of  Maximian.  The  cathedra  is  a 
thronelike  object  preserved  in  the  Archiepiscopal 
Museum,  Ravenna,  and  the  only  nearly  complete 
piece  of  ivory  furniture  to  survive  from  the  Byz. 
era.  It  is  now  generally  accepted  as  having  been 
made  for  Maximian  because  of  a  monogram  on 
the  front  that  resolves  as  MAXIMIANUS  EPIS- 
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Maximian.  Cathedra  of  Maximian;  ivory.  Archepisco- 
pal  Museum,  Ravenna.  Beneath  the  monogram  of 
Maximian  are  figures  of  the  four  evangelists  and  John 
the  Baptist. 

COPUS.  The  cathedra  originally  contained  39 
panels,  sorne  double-sided,  others  framed  by  in- 
habited  rinceaux.  Twelve  are  lost  and  the  ar- 
rangement  of  the  others  disturbed  by  frequent 
restoration,  esp.  the  panels  with  the  infancy  and 
miracles  of  Christ  on  the  dossal  and  back.  Below 
the  monogram  and  between  the  Evangelists  is 
John  the  Baptist,  a  prominence  that  may  indicate 
that  the  cathedra  was  intended  for  the  baptistery. 
Ten  scenes  from  the  life  of  Joseph  on  the  sides 
could  allude  to  the  archbishop’s  role  as  “overseer” 
before  the  establishment  of  the  exarchate  of 
Ravenna.  Alexandria,  Constantinople,  and  Ra- 
venna  have  each  been  suggested  as  the  cathedra’s 
place  of  manufacture.  The  depth  of  relief  and 


other  aspects  of  style  vary  greatly  from  one  group 
of  panels  to  another.  Its  size  (124  cm  high)  and 
manner  of  construction — the  ivory  panels  were 
attached  to  one  another  without  the  often  postu- 
lated  wooden  core — imply  that  the  object  could 
scarcely  have  functioned  as  an  episcopal  throne. 
It  has  also  been  suggested  that  it  served  as  a 
display  stand  for  a  Gospel  book.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  cathedra’s  presence  in  Ravenna  before  the 
1 7th  C. 

i.it.  C.  Cecchelli,  La  caltedra  dì  Massimiano  ed  altri  avori 
romano-orientali,  5  vols.  (Rome  1936-44).  F.  Jurgensen,  “Die 
'Stile’  und  der  Umkreis  der  Maximians-kathedra  in  Ra- 
venna"  (Ph.D.  diss.,  Hamburg,  1972).  -A.C. 

MAXIMINUS  DAIA,  or  Caius  Galerius  Valerius 
Maximinus  (Daia  was  part  of  his  original  name 
and  was  not  used  in  his  official  title),  augustus 
(from  310);  born  Illyricum  ca.20  Nov.  270,  died 
Tarsos  summer  313.  The  nephew  of  Galerius, 
Maximinus  (Ma^t./iÛJ'oç)  was  named  by  Diocle- 
tian  as  caesar  on  1  May  305.  He  ruled  the  pre- 
fecture  of  Oriens.  At  the  Conference  of  Carnun- 
tum  in  308,  despíte  the  protests  of  Galerius, 
Maximinus  was  not  elevated  ín  rank,  but  was 
proclaimed  augustus  by  his  troops  in  310  (on  1 
May  according  to  C.H.V.  Sutherland,  Roman  Im- 
perial  Coinage  6  [London  1967]  15O.  His  procla- 
mation,  along  with  that  of  Constantine  I,  meant 
the  effective  end  of  the  Tetrarchy.  Upon  the 
death  of  Galerius  he  seized  Asia  Minor,  gaining 
popularity  there  through  tax  relief.  Despite  Gal- 
erius’s  edict  of  toleration,  Maximinus  continued 
to  persecute  the  Christians.  He  formed  an  alliance 
with  Maxentius,  and,  after  the  battle  of  the  Mil- 
vian  Bridge,  Constantine  ordered  him  to  cease 
the  persecution.  In  313  Maximinus  attacked  Lt- 
cinius.  He  was  defeated  in  Thrace.  He  fled  east- 
ward  and  then  committed  suicide. 

i.it.  Barnes.  New  Empire  39.  H.  Castritius,  Studien  iu 
Maximinwì  Daia  (Kal!münz  1969).  R.  Grant,  "The  Religion 
of  Maximin  Daía,”  in  Studies  for  Morlon  Smilh  at  Sixly  4 
(Leiden  1975)  143-66.  S.  Filosi,  “L’ispirazione  neoplatonica 
della  persecuzione  di  Massimino  Daia,"  Rwisla  di  sloria  dclla 
chiesa  in  Ilalia  41  (1987)  79-91.  -T.E.G. 

MAXIMOS  KAUSOKALYBITES  (KancroKdXn- 
)3ítt7ç),  saint;  born  Lampsakos  1270  or  1285,  died 
Mt.  Athos,  13  Jan.  1365  or  1380.  Maximos  was 
an  Athonite  hermit  who  carried  to  an  extreme 
the  monastic  ideal  of  poverty.  He  was  reputed  to 
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own  only  the  clothes  on  his  back  and  to  have 
foragt  d  for  his  food.  His  epithet,  the  “hut-burner,” 
derives  from  his  practice  of  periodically  burning 
down  his  thatch  hut  and  moving  to  another  site. 

Maximos  first  took  monastic  vows  on  Mt.  Ganos 
at  age  17.  There  followed  years  of  restless  wan- 
dering  and  pilgrimages  to  the  shrines  of  Constan- 
tinople  and  Thessalonike.  In  Constantinople  he 
refused  to  enter  a  monastery  and  became  a  holy 
fool  living  in  the  streets.  He  finally  settled  on  Mt. 
Athos;  after  a  few  years  of  submission  to  the 
cenobitic  discipline  of  Lavra,  he  lived  as  a  solitary 
until  his  death  at  95.  Maximos’s  astonishing 
prophecies  and  feats  of  asceticism  attracted  to 
Athos  disciples  and  famous  visitors,  including  the 
emperors  John  V  and  John  VI,  Patr.  Rallistos 
I,  and  Gregory  Sinaites.  He  was  a  staunch  he- 
sychast  and  opponent  of  Gregory  Arindynos.  Four 
different  vitae  of  Maximos  were  composed  during 
the  century  after  his  death  (BHG  12362-12370; 
the  most  detailed  is  that  of  Theophanes,  prnhegou- 
menos  of  Vatopedi;  another  was  written  by  the 
monk  Niphon.  The  Athonite  skete  of  Kapsoka- 
lyvia,  founded  in  the  i8th  C.,  is  named  after  him. 

source.  F.  Halkin,  ‘Deux  vies  de  S.  Maxime  le  Kauso- 
kalybe,  ermite  au  Mont  Athos  (XI Ve  s.),"  AB  54  (1936) 
38-112. 

lit.  K.  Ware,  “St.  Maximos  of  Kapsokalyvia  and 
Fourteenth-Century  Athonite  Hesychasm,”  in  üathegelria: 
Essays  Presented  to  Joan  Hussey  for  her  8oth  Birthday  (Camber- 
ley  1988)  409—30.  -A.M.T. 


MAXIMOS  OF  EPHESUS,  Neoplatonist  philos- 
opher;  born  Smyrna?  ca.300,  died  Antioch 
371/2.  He  was  confused  in  the  Souda  with  an 
almost  unknown  Maximos  of  Epiros  or  Byzantion. 
Maximos,  who  belonged  to  the  school  of  Iambli- 
chos,  contributed  much  to  the  introduction  of 
elements  of  divination  and  wonder-working  into 
philosophy.  His  colleagues  called  him  a  “theatrical 
miracle-monger”  and  related  how  he  rnade  a  statue 
of  Hekate  laugh  and  caused  the  torches  she  held 
in  her  hands  to  burst  into  flame  ( Eunapius ,  ed. 
Wright,  infra  434.4—19).  His  works  have  not  sur- 
vived;  from  incidental  references  we  know  that 
he  commented  on  Aristotle.  Maximos’s  attempt 
to  deliver  public  declamations  proved  a  failure. 
He  did  not  adhere  to  the  ìdeal  of  the  philosopher- 
hermit,  but  preferred  interaction  with  people  and 
making  money. 


The  young  Julian  chose  Maximos  as  his  teacher 
and  developed  his  belief  in  Platonism  under  the 
influence  of  Maximos.  After  Julian’s  accession  to 
the  throne,  Maximos  joined  the  emperor  in  Con- 
stantinople,  became  his  favorite,  acquired  enor- 
mous  wealth,  and  accompanied  him  on  the  Per- 
sian  expedition.  Julian’s  death  curtailed  the  career 
of  Maximos:  he  was  brought  before  a  court  and 
sentenced  to  an  exorbitant  fine;  he  considered 
suicide,  but  was  frightened  after  his  wife  poisoned 
herself.  Partially  rehabilitated,  he  began  lecturing 
on  philosophy  and  thus  recovered  much  of  his 
wealth  and  his  reputation  as  fortune-teller.  His 
interpretation  of  an  oracle  as  predicting  for  Emp. 
Valens  a  strange  death  without  burial  resulted  in 
Maximos’s  arrest  and  execution. 

Source.  Philostratus  and  Eunapius,  The  Lwes  of  the  Sophists, 
ed.  W.C.  Wright,  with  Eng.  tr.  (London-New  York  1922) 
426-59- 

ut.  K.  Praechter,  RE  14  (1930)  2563—70.  R.  Browning, 
The  Emperor  Julian  (BerkeIey-Los  Angeles  1976)  55—58, 
213.  E.R.  Dodds,  “Theurgy  and  its  Relationship  to  Neopla- 
tonism,"y/ì5  37  (1947)  59.  -A.K, 


MAXIMOS  THE  CONFESSOR,  theologian  and 
saint;  baptismal  name  Moschion;  born  580.  Ac- 
cording  to  the  ìoth-C.  enhomion  by  a  Stoudite 
monk,  Michael  Exaboulites  (W.  Lackner,  AB  85 
[1967]  312),  Maximos  was  born  in  Constantino- 
ple,  whereas  his  Syriac  biography  by  Maximos’s 
contemporary  George  of  Res'aina,  a  hostile  doc- 
ument  but  concrete  in  detail,  places  his  birth  in 
the  vìllage  of  Hefsin  east  of  Lake  Tiberias.  Max- 
imos  died  on  13  Aug.  662  in  the  kastron  Schio- 
maris,  near  the  frontier  with  Alania  (R.  Devreesse, 
AB  46  [1928]  42).  Michael  calls  him  the  son  of 
noble  and  pious  parents  (PG  90:69^),  but  George 
describes  his  father  as  a  Samaritan  merchant  and 
his  mother  as  a  Persian  slave  girl.  After  his  stay 
in  the  monastery  of  “Palaia  Lavra,”  Maxímos  was 
part  of  the  entourage  ot  Sophronios  ot  Jerusalem 
and  eventually  became  asehretis  at  the  court  of 
Herakleios  (W.  Lackner,  JÖB  20  [1971]  64).  Con- 
demned  for  his  religious  views,  Maximos  fled  to 
Africa  ca.630  and  energetically  fought  against 
Monotheletism.  He  supported  Pope  Martin  I 
in  649  and  was  accused  by  Constans  II  of  treason. 
He  was  exiled  in  655  to  Bizye  in  Thrace  and  in 
662  to  Lazica,  where  he  died.  His  feastday  was 
celebrated  on  21  Jan.,  the  translation  of  his  relics 
to  Constantinople  on  13  Aug. 
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Maximos  was  a  prolific  author.  His  major  works 
are  Mystagogy,  The  Book  of  Asceticism,  Questions  to 
Thalassios,  and  The  Chapters  on  Love.  He  was  influ- 
enced  first  by  Origen  (whom  he  later  refuted), 
then  by  pseudo-DioNYSios  the  Areopagite.  The 
idea  of  the  perfect  human  nature  in  Christ  forms 
the  core  of  the  theology  of  Maximos;  it  allows  the 
deification  of  man — the  ultimate  goal  of  man’s 
creation.  Man  as  microcosm  has  a  middle  position 
between  the  extremes  of  creation;  his  task,  inter- 
rupted  by  the  Fall,  is  to  overcome  the  trichotomy 
of  mind,  soul,  and  body,  to  ascend  via  the  image 
of  God  to  likeness  with  God.  The  human  will 
plays  a  decisive  role  in  man’s  ascent  to  God  by 
suppressing  the  vices  of  self-love,  gluttony,  for- 
nication,  etc.  (Maximos  developed  the  hierarchy 
of  vices  of  Evagrios  Pontiros),  and  by  achieving 
the  state  of  virtuousness  and  reintegration  with 
Christ. 

The  anthropocentric  theology  of  Maximos  is 
reflected  in  his  concept  of  the  Church;  it  is  not 
only  the  “type”  and  icon  of  God,  but  also  of  “the 
spiritual  man,”  man  in  his  turn  being  “the  mystical 
church”  (PG  gi:684A).  Unlike  pseudo-Dionysios, 
Maximos  did  not  emphasize  the  hierarchical 
structure  of  the  church,  but  its  hypostatic  unity: 
the  church  is  a  single  house,  “not  divided  into  its 
constituent  parts”  (PG  gi:668D).  These  concepts 
of  the  atomization  of  the  human  will  and  the  unity 
of  the  cosmos  made  Maximos  one  of  the  most 
“Byzantine”  philosophers;  his  works,  neverthe- 
less,  were  translated  in  the  West  (I.  Boronkai, 
ActaAntHung  24  [1976]  307—33). 

ed.  PG  go— gi.  Quaestiones  ad.  Thalassium,  ed.  C.  Laga 
and  C.  Steel  (Louvain  1980).  Quaestiones  et  dubia,  ed.  J.H. 
Declerck  (Louvain  1982).  Eng.  tr.  The  Church,  the  Liturgy 
and  the  Soul  of  Man,  tr.  Dom  J.  Stead  (Still  River,  Mass., 
1982).  The  Ascetic  Life:  The  Four  Cenluries  on  Charity,  tr.  P. 
Sherwood  (Westminster,  Md.,  1955).  Selected  Writings,  tr. 
G.  Berthold  (Mahwah,  N.J.,  1985). 

lit.  BHG  1231-36^.  S.  Brock,  ‘An  Early  Syriac  Life  of 
Maximus  the  Confessor,”  AB  91  (1973)  299-346.  Beck, 
Kirche  436—42.  Maximus  Confessor:  Actes  du  Symposium,  ed. 
F.  Heinzer  and  C.  Schönborn  (Freiburg  1982).  L.  Thun- 
berg,  Man  and  the  Cosmos:  The  Vision  of  St.  Maximos  the 
Confessor  (Crestwood,  N.Y.,  1985).  F.  Heinzer,  Gottes  Sohn 
als  Mensch  (Freiburg  1980).  A.  Riou,  Le  monde  et  l'Église 
seton  Maxime  le  Confesseur  (Paris  1973).  -A.K. 

MAXIMUS  (Má^ipoç),  more  fully  Magnus  Max- 
imus,  usurper  (383—88);  died  Aquileia  28  Aug. 
388.  Of  Spanish  origin,  he  was  perhaps  related  to 
Theodosios  I.  He  rose  in  the  army  and  com- 


manded  troops  in  Britain  under  Gratian.  He  was 
proclaimed  augustus  by  his  troops  probably  in  the 
spring  of  383  (V.  Grumel,  REB  12  [1954]  i8f). 
The  assassination  of  Gratian  followed  soon  after; 
as  a  result  all  of  Gaul  came  under  the  control  of 
Maximus.  Theodosios  I  and  the  court  of  the  young 
emperor  Valentinian  II  at  first  acceded  to  the 
rule  of  Maximus.  The  new  augustus  posed  as  a 
chainpion  of  Orthodoxy  and  had  his  praetorian 
prefect  conduct  a  hearing  that  led  to  the  condem- 
nation  of  the  heretic  Priscillian  and  his  follow- 
ers,  a  process  that  was  attacked  by  Ambrose  of 
Milan  and  Martin  of  Tours  as  inappropriate  for 
the  state.  Tempted  by  the  weakness  of  Valentinian 
II,  he  invaded  Italy  in  387,  forcing  the  court  to 
flee  to  Thessalonike.  Theodosios  I  finally  marched 
westward  and  defeated  Maximus  in  two  bat- 
tles.  The  rebel  was  apprehended  and  killed  at 
Aquileia. 

lit.  Stein,  Hisloire  1:194-207.  W.  Ensslin,  RE  14  (1930) 
2546-55.  H.R.  Baldus,  “Theodosius  der  Grosse  und  die 
Revolte  des  Magnus  Maximus — das  Zeugnis  der  Münzen,’’ 
Chíron  14(1984)  175-92.  -T.E.G. 

MAYYÀFÄRIQÍN.  See  Martyropolis. 

MAZARIS  (MáÇaptç),  author  of  a  satirical  dia- 
logue  endtled  Joumey  to  Hades,  addressed  proba- 
bly  to  Theodore  II  Palaiologos;  fl.  ca. 1414/15. 
Mazaris  was  associated  with  the  court  of  Manuel 
II  before  1399  but  then  fell  into  disgrace.  In 
imitation  of  Lucian,  the  satire  describes  conver- 
sations  in  Hades  with  recently  deceased  imperial 
courtiers.  The  first  part  of  the  work,  composed 
between  Jan.  and  July  1414,  is  primarily  a  dia- 
logue  between  Mazaris  and  Manuel  Holobolos,  a 
former  imperial  secretary  who  had  been  dis- 
missed.  Mazaris  heaps  abuse  not  only  on  garru- 
lous,  adulterous  bureaucrats  and  corrupt  judges, 
but  also  on  incompetent  doctors  and  immoral 
monks  and  nuns.  Part  II  of  the  satire,  written  in 
1415  after  Mazaris  moved  to  the  Peloponnesos, 
attacks  the  various  nationalities  that  comprised 
the  Moreote  population,  including  “greedy”  Ital- 
ians,  “bloodthirsty”  Slavs,  “contentious”  Jews,  and 
“deceitful”  Albanians.  He  also  satirizes  the  rebel- 
lious  local  toparchs.  Besides  providing  valuable 
prosopographical  data,  the  satire  contains  infor- 
mation  on  Manuel’s  reconstruction  of  the  Hexa- 
milion  in  1415.  S.  Lampros  ( BZ  5  [1896]  63-73) 
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suggested  that  Mazaris  might  be  idendfied  with 
the  monk  Maximos  Mazaris,  who  wrote  gram- 
matical  canons,  and/or  with  Manuel  Mazaris,  who 
composed  a  legend  of  St.  Irene  ( PLP ,  nos.  16121- 
22). 

ed.  Mamris’  Journey  to  Hades,  with  Eng.  tr.  (Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  1975). 

lit.  PLP,  no.16117.  Hunger,  Lil.  2:155-58.  R.  Walther, 
“Zur  Hadesfahrt  des  Mazaris,”yÖB  25  (1976)  195-206. 

'  -A.M.T. 

MAZDAK,  Persian  heresiarch;  born  Madariya?  or 
Nisa  ca.450,  died  528/9  or,  according  to  O.  Klíma 
(1 Charisteria  orientalia  [Prague  1956]  135—41),  in 
524.  The  movement  that  took  his  name  originated 
in  the  preaching  of  Zarädusht,  whom  Christensen 
(í infra )  idendfied  as  a  certain  Bundos  who  lived  in 
late  3rd-C.  Rome  and  then  returned  to  Iran; 
Klíma,  however,  placed  Zarädusht  in  the  5th  C. 
Mazdakism  attained  its  greatest  polidcal  success 
through  its  influence  on  the  Sasanian  ruler  Kaväd 
and  on  some  of  his  social  legislation.  Mazdak 
evidently  became  the  head  of  a  Mazdakite  “church,” 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  dynasdc  politics 
between  Kaväd’s  sons,  Kävûs  and  Chosroes.  Si- 
multaneously  the  radical  social  doctrines  of  the 
sect,  which  attacked  the  strict  caste  system  and 
the  established  power  of  the  Zoroastrian  clergy, 
brought  about  violent  social  uprisings  in  which 
the  peasantry  violated  the  purity  of  the  social 
classes  and  the  property  of  the  wealthy  nobility. 
This  led  to  brutal  retribution;  Mazdak  and  the 
Mazdakite  leaders  were  slaughtered  and  the 
movement  was  dispersed.  It  went  underground, 
however,  and  survived  the  destrucdon  of  the  Sa- 
sanian  Empire.  Many  Greek  historians  (Proko- 
pios  of  Caesarea,  Agathias,  Theophylaktos  Simo- 
kattes,  Theophanes)  wrote  about  this  movement, 
which  they  described  as  Manichaeanism  without 
mendoning  the  name  of  Mazdak. 

lit.  Christensen,  Sassanides  316-62.  Idem,  Le  règne  du 
rm  Kawadh  I  et  le  communisme  mazdakite  (Copenhagen  1925). 
The  Cambridge  History  of  Iran,  ed.  E.  Yarshater  3.2  (Cam- 
bridge  1983)  ggi-1022.  O.  Klíma,  Mazdak  (Prague  1957). 
N.  Pigulevskaja,  “Mazdakitskoe  dviienie,”  Izv  AN  SSSR, 
serija  islorii  i  filosofii,  no.4  (1944)  171-81.  -S.V. 

MC'XET'A,  capital  of  Georgia  (4th  C.  b.c.-a.d. 
5th  C.),  and  an  important  Georgian  religious  cen- 
ter.  Many  of  its  churches  commemorate  St.  Nino’s 
trials  and  miracles  and  her  role  in  the  conversion 
of  King  Mirian  (265-342)  to  Chrisdanity.  A  4th- 


C.  (?)  chapel  commemorates  Nino’s  refuge  ìn  the 
governor’s  garden.  The  Samt'avro  (lit.  “gover- 
nor’s  residence”)  monastery,  with  an  impressive 
ìith-C.  domed  cruciform  katkolikon,  was  built 
around  this  chapel.  The  Church  of  Dzvari  (“cross”) 
replaced  the  large  cross  Nino  had  erected  on  a 
mountain  overlooking  Mc'xet'a.  It  is  a  tetraconch 
like  St.  Hrip'simë  at  VaEar5apat  and  dates  some- 
time  between  586  (or  587)  and  the  late  7th  C., 
depending  on  the  idendty  of  the  donor,  Stephen, 
lord  of  K'art'li  (W.  Djobadze,  OrChr  44  [1960] 
114-27). 

The  church  of  Sveti  C'xoveli  (lit.  “light-giving 
pillar”)  is  a  domed  basilica  (begun  in  1010)  that 
replaced  at  least  three  earlier  churches;  its  name 
refers  to  a  cedar  pillar  that  miraculously  glowed 
and  fioated  into  place  in  the  first  church  at  Mc'xet'a 
after  originally  proving  impossible  to  move.  Re- 
liefs  of  bulls’  heads  (5th-C.?)  are  incorporated  in 
its  i8th-C.  gateway. 

lit.  R.  Gverdcileli,  Mcchela  (Tbilisi  1962).  -A.T. 

MEASURES.  Byz.  units  of  length,  surface,  vol- 
ume,  weight,  and  time  originated  in  late  antiquity. 
Although  through  the  6th  C.  some  measures  were 
in  widespread  use  (e.g.,  the  litra,  modios,  and 
sextarius),  there  was  no  coherent  system  through- 
out  the  whole  empire.  Rather  the  systems  that 
had  existed  historically  in  the  various  regions  were 
employed.  A  coherent  system  of  specifically  Byz. 
measures  developed  gradually  in  the  period  after 
Justinian  I,  owing  to  the  requirements  of  the 
central  fiscal  system.  The  authorides  constantly 
emphasized  that  official  measures  be  used  prop- 
erly,  and  standard  measures  were  frequently  set 
up  in  towns  and  villages  for  public  observation. 
From  the  1 2th  C.  Italian  merchants  were  allowed 
to  use  their  own  measures  in  the  Latin  quarters 
of  cities. 

Three  measures  were  of  central  importance. 
The  basic  measure  of  weight  was  the  logarike  litra 
of  approximately  320  g,  the  primary  unit  of  length 
was  the  pous  of  31.23  cm,  and  the  main  measure 
of  volume  was  the  megariron  of  102.5  Hters.  For 
measuring  the  surface  of  fields,  the  Byz.  used 
measures  such  as  zeugarion  (yoke)  and  modios  (a 
unit  of  grain  capacity),  along  with  linear  measures 
such  as  schoinion  or  orgyia.  In  theory,  measures 
formed  a  strict  system,  but  in  practice  their  inter- 
reladons  varied  within  a  wide  range. 
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Parallel  to  the  official  measures  were  units  of 
only  local  validity  whose  origin  often  cannot  be 
determined.  In  part,  these  were  special  measures, 
developed  by  the  necessities  of  trade  or  craft,  for 
example,  special  measures  for  the  salt  trade,  dif- 
ferent  yards  for  the  woolen,  cotton,  or  silk  indus- 
tries.  Often  these  local  measures  were  introduced 
through  contacts  with  foreign  peoples,  esp.  Mus- 
lims  and  Italians.  With  the  advance  of  the  Otto- 
mans,  some  Turkish  measures  were  introduced, 
just  as  Byz.  measures  were  adopted  in  the  Otto- 
man  Empire.  (See  also  Metrology.) 

lit.  E.  Schilbach,  Byzantinische  Metrologie  (Munich  ig7o). 
Idem,  "Das  byzantinische  Masssystem  in  seinen  Grund- 
zügen  und  seine  Herkunft,”  Travaux  du  ler  Congrès  Inter- 
national  de  la  mélrologie  hislorigue,  vol.  i  (Zagreb  1 975)  34- 
49.  — E.  Sch. 

MEAT  (/cpéaç)  constituted  a  substantial  part  of 
the  Byz.  diet;  from  the  7th  C.  onward  it  is  prob- 
able  that  the  proportion  of  bread  decreased, 
whereas  meat  and  dairy  products  acquired  greater 
importance  (A.  Kazhdan,  ByzF  8  [1982]  1 17-20). 
The  most  popular  kind  of  meat  was  lamb  (see 
Sheep);  Symeon  Seth  recommended  particularly 
the  meat  of  year-old  animals.  Goat  meat  is  men- 
tioned,  among  others,  by  Liutprand  of  Cremona 
(J.  Koder,  T.  Weber,  Liutprand  von  Cremona  in 
üonstantinopel  [Vienna  1980]  gof),  who  did  not 
enjoy  the  “fat  goat”  served  at  the  imperial  court 
in  Constantinople.  Pork  was  considered  a  coarse 
food,  whereas  the  chine  of  beef  appears  in  Niketas 
Choniates  as  a  staple  of  imperial  banquets  and  of 
the  Crusaders.  The  Book  of  the  Eparch,  with  its 
special  chapters  on  butchers  and  vendors  of 
swine,  shows  the  extent  of  the  meat  trade  in 
Constantinople.  The  meat  of  domestic  animals 
(see  Livestock)  and  domestic  fowl  was  supple- 
mented  by  fish  from  fishing  and  meat  obtained 
through  the  hunting  of  wild  animals — esp.  veni- 
son  (although  it  was  not  recommended  during 
summertime)  and  the  flesh  of  hare  and  wild  boar. 

Meat  was  roasted  (sometimes  over  an  open  fire) 
or  boiled.  It  might  be  served  with  various  sauces, 
usually  vinegar  and  honey  or  wine  and  honey. 
Lamb  or  mutton  was  sometimes  cooked  in  a 
casserole  with  garlic,  onion,  and  leeks.  Pseudo- 
Kaisarios  describes  a  special  cooking  method  al- 
legedly  used  by  herdsmen  who  would  put  meat 
into  a  glass  vessel  enclosed  in  dried  dung  and 
leave  it  in  the  sun  (PG  38:928.39—45).  To  pre- 


serve  meat  for  storage  or  transportation,  it  was 
dried,  smoked,  salted,  or  pickled.  The  Byz.  also 
made  lard  and  prepared  sausages  (neura)  that 
were  sold  in  the  shops  of  grocers. 

Ascetics  avoided  eating  meat  at  any  time;  it  was 
never  consumed  in  monasteries  by  monks.  Absti- 
nence  from  meat  was  enjoined  for  laymen  on  days 
of  fasting.  Canon  law  forbade  the  consumption 
of  blood  and  of  animals  killed  by  strangling. 

Li  r.  Koukoules,  Bios  5:46-66.  -A.K.,  Ap.K.,  J.W.N. 

MEDALLIONS,  a  term  customarily  applied  to 
coins  of  the  Roman  Empire  through  the  6th  C. 
that  are  exceptional  either  in  their  types,  or  in 
being  of  unusually  fine  workmanship,  or  in  lack- 
ing  some  feature  of  normal  coins  (e.g.,  the  S  C 
for  Senatus  Consultu  on  bronze  coins  of  the  early 
empire),  or  through  being  multiples  of  more  fre- 
quently  used  denominations.  Those  of  the  early 
empire  are  for  the  most  part  of  bronze,  but  from 
the  late  3rd  C.  onward  medallions  are  normally 
of  gold  or  silver.  Either  they  are  high  denomina- 
tions  of  current  coins,  so  that  some  scholars  prefer 
to  term  them  multiples,  or  they  perpetuate  some 
obsolete  denomination,  such  as  the  aureus  struck 
60  to  the  pound  in  contrast  to  the  SOLidus  struck 
72  to  the  pound,  presumably  because  the  entitle- 
ment  of  some  official  to  receive  such  a  coin  had 
been  established  when  it  was  in  normal  use.  Money 
medallions  reached  their  heyday  in  the  4th  C., 
with  great  varìety  in  thematic  content;  in  the  5th 
and  6th  C.  they  became  rarer  and  none  later  than 
the  reign  of  Phokas  is  known.  The  field  of  the 
obverse  was  reserved  for  a  depiction  of  the  em- 
peror,  customarily  a  head  or  half-bust  in  profile. 
A  range  of  reverse  types  is  found:  the  emperor 
standing  alone,  between  captives,  on  horseback, 
or  in  a  quadriga;  the  seated  figures  of  Roma  and 
Constantinopolis;  or  a  seated  figure  of  either  of 
these  alone. 

It  was  formerly  believed  that  all  medallions  were 
made  specifically  for  presentation  to  individuals 
or  for  distribution  on  such  occasions  as  accession, 
anniversaries,  and  victory  or  consular  celebra- 
tions.  Some  were  certainly  made  for  such  pur- 
poses  and  have  often  survived  elaborately  mounted 
in  pectorals  or  other  pieces  of  jewelry.  Others, 
however,  are  found  mixed  in  hoards  with  ordi- 
nary  coins  and  clearly  were  part  of  the  regular 
currency. 
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lit.  F.  Gnecchi,  I  tnedaglionì  romani,  3  vo!s.  (Milan  1912). 
J.M.C.  Toynbee,  Roman  Medallions  (New  York  1944;  rp. 
1986).  P.  Bastien,  C.  Metzger,  Le  trésor  de  Beaurains  (Wet- 
teren  1977).  A.  Jelocnik,  “Les  multíples  d’or  de  Magnence 
découverts  à  Emona,”  RN^  9  (1967)  209-35. 

-Ph.G.,  J.W.N. 

MEDALLION  STYLE.  See  Ornament. 

MEDICAL  SERVICES,  MILITARY.  Soldiers 
wounded  in  battle  were  rescued  by  men  specially 
appointed  f'or  this  task.  The  Strategikon  of  Maurice 
(. Slrat .  Maurik.  2.9,  pp.  126-28)  instructs  thateight 
to  ten  unarmed  men  be  reserved  to  follow  each 
unit  to  help  unhorsed  or  wounded  soldiers.  Called 
depotatoi,  these  men  attached  an  extra  stirrup  to 
their  saddles  to  enable  both  rider  and  injured 
man  to  mount  the  horse  and  ride  to  safety.  They 
also  carried  flasks  of  water  to  relieve  the  thirst  of 
the  wounded  men.  The  depotatoi  received  one 
nomisma  for  each  man  saved.  The  ìoth-C.  De  re 
militari  assigns  the  task  of  transporting  wounded 
men  back  to  Byz.  territory  to  one  of  the  army’s 
service  units  (ed.  Dennis,  Military  Treatises  324.20— 
21),  but  exactly  where  the  wounded  were  taken 
and  what  care  they  received  is  not  recorded. 

Physicians  (therapeutai  or  iatroi)  are  listed  among 
the  nonmilitary  personnel  accompanying  the  army 
in  6th-  and  ìoth-C.  strategira.  Sections  of  the 
medical  treatises  of  Oribasios  and  Paul  of  Ae- 
gina  cover  military  medicine,  esp.  fractures  and 
extractions;  Prokopios  (Wars  6.2.25—32)  describes 
the  skillful  extraction  of  an  arrowhead  from  a 
wounded  man  by  military  surgeons. 

lit.  Histoire  de  la  médecine  aux  armées.  1 :  De  l’Antiçuité  à 
la  Réoolution  (Paris  1982)  177-90.  -E.M. 

MEDICINE.  Byz.  physicians  inherited  the  tra- 
dition  of  Greco-Roman  medicine;  Hippocrates  and 
Galen  were  always  considered  basic  sources  of 
medical  knowledge  in  Byz.  Scholars  such  as  Ori- 
basios,  Aetios  of  Amida,  Alexander  ofTralles, 
and  Paul  oe  Aegina  created  medical  encyclope- 
dias  that  both  demonstrated  their  knowledge  of 
classics  and  prepared  for  an  anthological  ap- 
proach  to  the  tradition.  When  in  the  gth  C.  a  new 
interest  in  ancient  science  became  evident  (Wil- 
son,  Scholars  85-88),  medical  MSS  were  not  among 
the  most  popular;  Lemerle  (Humanism  341)  places 
the  revival  of  the  genre  of  medical  treatises  in  the 


ìoth  C.  Even  though  post-7th-C.  medical  au- 
thors — Meletios  the  Monk,  Leo  the  Physician, 
Symeon  Seth,  Theophanes  Chrysobalantes,  Ni- 
cholas  Myrepsos,  and  John  Ahtouarios,  to  name 
only  a  few — are  unavailable  in  reliably  edited  texts, 
and  thus  it  is  premature  to  pronounce  final  judg- 
ment,  clearly  Byz.  doctors  did  not  simply  parrot 
and  transmit  their  written  sources  verbatim,  but 
used  them  carefully,  rearranging,  truncating,  and 
supplementing  them  with  contemporary  experi- 
ence.  Close  examination  of  Aetios  of  Amida’s  use 
of  Galen’s  notions  of  drug  theory,  for  example, 
shows  how  Aetios  chose  precisely  those  passages 
ihat  would  explicate  the  Galenic  idea  of  “drugs 
by  degrees,”  a  classifìcation  system  of  pharma- 
ceuticals  that  would  be  standard  in  medicine  until 
the  i8th  C.  Greco-Roman  was  a  predominant, 
albeit  not  the  only,  tradition  of  Byz.  medicine; 
among  others,  Seth  shows  traces  of  Arabic  expe- 
rience,  and  Myrepsos’s  treatise  contains  some  rec- 
ipes  from  Salerno  and  others  of  Eastern  origin. 

Practical  medicine  was  on  a  high  level  according 
to  medieval  standards:  hospitals  existed  not  only 
in  Constantinople,  but  also  in  the  provinces.  Thanks 
to  Byz.  pharmacology,  many  diseases  received 
sophisticated  treatments,  and  the  medicai  tracts 
of  Alexander  of  Tralles  and  Paul  of  Aegina  show 
the  variety  of  drugs  prescribed  for  ailments  of 
the  chest,  heart,  digestive  system,  and  other  or- 
gans.  Byz.  surgery  also  existed  on  a  high  plane; 
listings  of  surgical  instruments  suggest  special- 
ized  expertise,  perhaps  derived  from  the  known 
instances  of  dissections  and  autopsies  performed 
by  Byz.  physicians  and  surgeons  (L.J.  Bliquez,  A. 
Kazhdan,  BHM  58  [1984]  554—57;  R-  Browning, 
BHM  59  [1985]  518—20).  Byz.  medicine  knew 
professional  specialization,  including  as  separate 
branches  obstetrics  and  gynecology,  ophthalmol- 
ogy,  dermatology,  and  dentistry.  Practicing  phy- 
sicians  worked  sometimes  in  the  mold  of  ancient 
traditions,  sometimes  in  adaptations  of  those  tra- 
ditions  to  newer  theories,  esp.  in  innovative  as- 
pects  of  medical  diagnosis  such  as  uroscopy  (John 
Aktouarios)  and  pulse  lore. 

Nonprofessional  medicine  existed  alongside 
medical  theory  and  practicing  professionals.  Ori- 
basios  was  not  the  first  to  prepare  a  simplified 
summary  of  medicine  for  a  friend,  but  his  Synopsis 
for  Eunapios  suggests  the  range  of  drugs  and 
elementary  remedies  available  to  the  nonphysi- 
cian  in  the  4th  C.  Yarious  nonmedical  authors 
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throughout  the  long  history  of  Byz.  also  show 
comprehension  and  an  interest  in  the  best  medi- 
cine  of  their  day:  for  example,  Prohopios  de- 
scribes  the  plague  in  the  reign  of  Justinian  I 
(542);  Photios  summarizes  several  medical  au- 
thors,  including  Dioshorides,  certain  works  of 
Galen,  Aetios  of  Amida,  and  Ctesias;  Psellos  in 
his  Chronography  recounts  the  illness  and  death  of 
Romanos  III,  with  details  based  on  personal 
knowledge  of  technical  medical  theory  as  well  as 
a  close  acquaintance  with  the  approaches  of  prac- 
ticing  physicians  in  the  mh  C.  Similarly  the  ac- 
count  by  Anna  Romnene  of  the  death  of  Alexios 
I  shows  a  long-standing  awareness  of  therapeutics 
and  medical  theory;  the  wridngs  of  John  Tzetzes 
contain  much  classical  medicine  and  medical  the- 
ory  embedded  as  analogy,  allegory,  and  allusion; 
many  of  the  jokes  in  the  collecdon  called  the 
Philogelos  are  medically  informed;  and  many 
ecclesiastical  writers  could  be  added  to  this  list  of 
secular  authors  who  indicate  that  interest  in  med- 
icine  permeated  all  levels  of  Byz.  society. 

Magical  means  were  also  valued,  not  only  at  the 
quasi-Chrisdan  healing  shrines,  but  also  in  the 
writings  of  the  finest  physicians,  exemplified  by 
the  occasional  prescriptions  of  amulets  by  Alex- 
ander  of  Tralles  (6th  C.)  for  certain  illnesses. 
Astrological  medicine  enjoyed  many  centuries  of 
respect,  as  documented  in  the  texts  collected  as 
the  Catalogus  codicum  astrologorum  graecorum.  Many 
of  these  works  are  paralleled  by  those  of  pure 
medical  magic  in  the  Papyri  graecae  magicae,  gen- 
erally  in  Greek,  Coptic,  and  demotic  from  late 
Roman  and  Byz.  Egypt. 

The  rich  panoply  of  Byz.  medicine  has  its  coun- 
terpart,  very  poorly  known,  among  the  Sasanians 
before  their  collapse  in  the  Arab  conquest  of 
Mesopotamia  in  the  7th  C.;  although  classical  Ar- 
abic  medicine  derived  many  of  its  precepts  from 
the  Byz.,  the  links  through  Syriac  remain  only 
murkily  understood,  much  as  the  later  borrowings 
in  medieval  Armenian  medicine  from  Byz.  prac- 
tice  and  sources  reside  in  partially  edited  Arme- 
nian  MSS.  In  western  European  medieval  medi- 
cine,  Byz.  influence  came  in  the  form  of  redactions 
and  truncated  translations  of  specific  topics,  esp. 
uroscopy,  the  theory  of  pulses,  and  distilled  Greco- 
Roman  medical  concepts  ultimately  derived  from 
the  Hippocratics  and  Galen. 

lit.  Hunger,  Lìt.  2:287-320.  J.  Scarborough,  ed.,  Sym- 
posium  on  Bymnline  Medicme  [  =  DOP  38]  (Washington,  D.C., 


1984).  O.  Temkin,  “Byzantine  Medicine,  Tradition  and 
Empiricism,”  DOP  16  (1962)  95—1 15.  L.G.  Westerink,  “Phi- 
losophy  and  Medicine  in  Late  Antiquity, ”  Janus  51  (1964) 
168-77.  CMH  4.2:288-92.  -J.S. 

MEDIRION  MONASTERY,  a  center  of  resis- 
tance  to  Iconoclasm  in  Asia  Minor.  Medikion 
(Mr}SÍKLov)  was  founded  in  the  780S  by  the  monk 
Nikephoros,  .5  km  south  of  the  Bithynian  village 
of  Trigleia  (Turk.  Tirilye)  and  2  km  from  the  Sea 
of  Marmara.  Nikephoros  restored  a  ruined  Church 
of  St.  Michael  at  the  site;  when  he  signed  the  acts 
of  the  Second  Council  of  Nicaea  in  787,  however, 
he  referred  to  the  monastery  as  “St.  Sergios  of 
Medikion.’’  The  monastery  reached  its  peak  un- 
der  the  saintly  Nikephoros  (died  813)  and  his 
successor,  St.  Niketas  (died  824),  an  iconodule 
confessor.  Both  hegoumenoi  were  buried  in  the 
narthex  of  the  Church  of  St.  Michael.  In  the  1  ìth 
C.  when  Medikion  was  granted  to  Michael  Psel- 
los  as  a  charistikìon,  it  was  also  called  the  monas- 
tery  of  the  Holy  Fathers  (Hagion  Pateron). 

Although  Medikion  disappears  from  literary 
sources  after  the  1  ìth  C..  it  continued  to  function 
as  a  monastery  until  the  modern  period.  The 
basilican  church,  the  north  aisle  of  which  was 
separated  from  the  nave  by  square  piers,  was 
razed  in  the  mid-20th  C. 

source.  F.  Halkin,  “La  vie  de  Saint  Nicéphore,”  AB  78 
(196°)  396-43°. 

lit.  C.  Mango,  1.  Sevcenko,  “Some  Churches  and  Mon- 
asteries  on  the  Southern  Shore  of  the  Sea  of  Marmara,” 
DOP  27  (1973)  240-42,  274-76.  Janin,  Eglises  centres  165- 
68.  -A.M.T. 

MEDIMNOS.  See  Modios. 

MEDITATIO  DE  NUDIS  PACTIS  (MeAérr j  rrepi 
il)LÁ.âtv  crvpL<pá>voìv,  lit.  “Essay  on  Bare  Contracts,” 
i.e.,  on  informal  agreements),  a  legal  treatise  com- 
posed  in  the  mid-nth  C.  Its  anonymous  author, 
probably  the  Basilika  scholiast  Nikaeus  (H.J.  Schel- 
tema  in  Études  offertes  à  Jean  Macgueron  [Aix-en- 
Provence  1970]  595—97),  argues  against  an  ad- 
versary,  probably  John  (VIII)  Xiphilinos,  for  the 
higher  merit  of  the  writings  from  Justinianic  times 
(esp.  the  Digest  and  the  scholia  of  the  jurist  Ste- 
phen  that  elucidate  it),  over  the  Basilika.  The 
treatise,  which  was  presumably  occasioned  by  a 
real  lawsuit  between  a  monastery  and  a  protospa- 
tharios  over  the  binding  force  of  an  informal 
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agreement  ( nudum  pactum,  see  Pacta),  is  of  great 
imporfance  for  the  question  of  the  exclusive  va- 
lidity  of  the  Basilika  in  the  1  ìth  C. 

ed.  H.  Monnier,  G.  Platon,  in  Etudes  de  droit  byzantin,  ed. 
H.  Monnier  (London  1974),  pt.III  (1913-14),  5-246,  with 
commentary. 

lit.  W.  WoIska-Conus,  “L’école  de  droit  et  I’enseigne- 
ment  du  droit  à  Byzance  au  Xle  siècle,”  TM  7  (1979)  37- 
53.  Troianos,  Peges  1316  -A.S. 

MEDITERRANEAN  SEA.  As  late  as  the  4th  C. 

the  Mediterranean  continued  to  be  an  “inner  sea,” 
totally  surrounded  by  the  territory  of  the  Roman 
Empìre.  It  was  the  only  sea  for  Greeks,  the  eso 
thalassa  (Aristotle)  as  opposed  to  the  exo  thalassa 
or  ocean;  for  the  Latins  the  mare  internum,  intes- 
tinum,  or  noslrum.  The  term  mare  mediterraneum 
did  not  appear  until  the  3rd  C.;  Isidore  of  Seville 
used  it  in  the  early  7th  C.  (O.  Maull,  RE  15  [1932] 
2222).  The  Byz.  did  not  have  a  general  term  for 
the  Mediterranean,  although  they  used  special 
names  for  its  parts — the  Aegean,  lonian,  Tyrseni- 
kon  (or  Tyrrhenian),  Sikelikon,  Kretikon  pelagos. 

Roman  control  of  the  region  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean  began  to  disintegrate  in  the  5th  C.  when  the 
Germanic  tribes — Visigoths,  Vandals,  and  Os- 
trogoths — occupied  the  western  parts  of  the  01- 
roumene.  Politically  independent,  the  Germanic 
kingdoms  retained,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  feeling 
of  belonging  to  a  cultural  entity  through  Latin 
language,  court  ceremonial,  some  features  of  mu- 
nicipal  organization,  visual  art,  and  coinage.  The 
renouatio  imperii  Romani  by  Justinian  I  was  based 
on  the  continuing  perception  of  Mediterranean 
unity.  As  late  as  663  Constans  II  attempted  to 
transfer  his  capital  from  Constantinople  to  Syra- 
cuse,  in  the  middle  of  the  Mediterranean.  His 
murder,  accompanied  by  the  mutiny  of  Mezizios, 
manifested  the  end  of  Byz.  sovereignty  over  the 
Mediterranean.  Two  factors  enforced  the  disrup- 
tion  of  the  former  unity:  the  Arab  conquests  and 
increasing  Arab  domination  of  the  sea,  and  the 
proclamation  of  a  second — Frankish — ernpire  in 
the  West  (see  Franks).  Until  the  end  of  the  Byz. 
Empire  the  Mediterranean  was  an  area  of  rivalry 
between  various  political  forces,  including  the 
Normans,  Italian  republics,  the  papacy,  Spain, 
and  even  distant  England. 

lit.  F.G.  Maier,  Die  Verwandlung  der  Mittelmeerwelt 
(Frankfurt  a.M.  1968).  H.  Pirenne,  Mahomet  et  Charlemagne^ 
(Paris  ig7o).  R.  Hodges,  D.  Whitehouse,  Mohammed,  Char- 


temagne  ÍÓ  the  Ongins  of  Europe  (Ithaca,  N.Y.,  1983).  L’homme 
méditerranéen  et  la  mer,  ed.  M.  Galíey,  L.L.  Sebai  (Tunis 
1985).  -A.K. 

MEGALOSCHEMA.  See  Schema. 

MEGARIRON  (ft£yapu<óv),  also  magarihon  (MM 
6:244.1)  and  madarikon  ( Xerop .  no.9A.16),  the  name 
of  a  large  clay  vessel,  originally  probably  made  in 
Megara,  in  charters  usually  juxtaposed  with  pithoi. 
Megariha  of  honey  (Lavra  i ,  no.54. 1 4)  and  of  wine 
(Lavra  1,  no.34.34)  were  used  as  fàscal  units:  in  an 
act  of  1196  (Lavra  1,  no.67.81-82)  the  customs 
toll  for  the  transportation  of  wine  (given  in  me- 
garika,  pithoi,  or  barrels)  to  Constantinople  is  es- 
tablished  as  every  tenth  vessel.  Metrological  trea- 
tises  defìne  a  megarikon  as  6  thalassioi  modioi  (  = 
102.503  liters),  but  emphasize  that  in  trade  me- 
garika  of  different  volumes  were  used  as  well.  A 
megarihon  may  be  either  a  liquid  measure  or  a  dry 
measure  of  grain.  The  imperial  halathion,  men- 
tioned  in  a  charter  of  1339,  may  perhaps  be 
identified  with  a  megarikon  of  grain. 

lit.  Schilbach.  Metrologie  100—02,  113.  N.  Bees,  “Me- 
gara-Magara,”  BNJbb  15  (1939)  203.  Idem,  “Näheres  zu 
Megara-Magara  und  verwandten  Wörtern,”  BNJbb  17  (1944) 
50.  -E.  Sch. 

MEGAS  DOMESTIROS  (/zéyaç  So/iéonicoç),  su- 
preme  military  commander  (after  the  emperor). 
The  origin  of  the  office  is  not  clear;  apparently  the 
megas  domestihos  replaced  the  domestiros  ton 
scholon,  but  both  offices  existed  side  by  side  for 
a  time.  The  date  of  this  replacement  is  also  un- 
clear.  The  title  of  a  certain  Galenos,  primikerios  of 
the  megas  domestikos  (Laurent,  Corpus  2,  no.945), 
on  a  seal  of  the  9th— ìoth  C.  is  suspicious.  Guilland 
doubts  that  domestihos  major  (the  term  applied  by 
Liutprand  of  Cremona  to  Nikephoros  [II]  Pho- 
kas)  was  an  official  iille,  'uuL  iu  iîie  Scrieioh 
incertus  (339.20-21)  the  magistros,  megas  domes- 
tikos,  “and  other  patrikioi”  form  the  closest  entou- 
rage  of  the  emperor.  By  the  mid-nth  C.  the 
titulature  was  well  established,  and  John,  the 
brother  of  Isaac  I  Romnenos,  bore  this  title. 

Henceforth  the  office  of  megas  domestikos,  megas 
domestihos  of  the  scholai,  and  megas  domestikos  of  the 
army  are  regularly  mentioned;  Laurent  (Corpus  , 
2:4990,  however,  denies  that  it  was  a  permanent 
rank  before  1204.  In  the  1  ith-i2th  C.  the  megas 
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domestikos  could  command  the  separate  armies  of 
West  or  East,  but  it  seems  that  in  the  t3th  C.  this 
distinction  was  abolished.  The  place  of  the  megas 
domestikos  in  the  hierarchy  is  also  unclear:  in  the 
1 3th  C.  it  seems  to  have  been  below  the  protoves- 
tiarios  and  megas  stratopedarches,  but  in  the  I4th-C. 
pseudo-Kodinos  it  is  one  of  the  highest  ranks, 
following  directly  after  caesar.  The  megas  domes- 
tikos  also  had  an  aulic  function,  waiting  on  the 
emperor  at  banquets.  The  office-title  existed  until 
the  end  of  the  empire. 

lit.  Guilland,  Institutions  1:405-25.  Stein,  “Untersuch- 
ungen”  50-52.  Ahrweiler,  “Administration”  57,  n.7.  Oi- 
konomides,  "EvoIution”  142E  Hohlweg,  Beiträge  93-111. 

-A.K. 

MEGAS  DOUX  (fxéy aç  S oú£),  or  megadowc,  com- 
mander  of  the  fleet.  The  ofhce  of  doux  of  the 
fleet  (stolos)  was  probably  created  by  Alexios  I 
Komnenos  after  1085  and  reptaced  by  that  of 
megas  doux  ca.  1092.  The  innovation  was  connected 
with  the  abolition  of  thematic  naval  forces  and 
concentration  of  the  whole  navy  under  the  com- 
mand  of  a  single  admiral;  the  (megas)  drounga- 
rios  tou  ploimou  became  the  deputy  of  the  megas 
doux.  The  first  megas  doux  was  probably  John  Dou- 
kas,  Alexios  I’s  brother-in-law,  who  led  large-scale 
operations  on  sea  and  land.  Until  1453  the  post 
remained  one  of  the  highest  in  the  hierarchy;  in 
the  i4th  C.  pseudo-KoDiNOS  placed  him  between 
the  protovestiarios  and  protostrator.  Many 
important  personages  held  the  post:  in  the  i2th 
C.  the  family  of  Kontostephanoi  dominated  the 
office.  From  the  13Ẃ  C.  onward,  the  difference 
between  megas  doux  and  protostrator  became  un- 
clear,  since  either  general  could  command  on  sea 
or  land.  The  office  (or  title?)  of  megas  doux  was 
sometimes  conferred  on  foreigners:  in  1207  the 
Genoese  Filocalo  Navigajoso  received  from  the 
Latin  emperor  of  Constantinople  the  island  of 
Lemnos  and  the  hereditary  title  of  megas  doux, 
and  in  the  early  14Ẅ  C.  the  title  was  conferred 
on  Roger  de  Flor. 

lit.  Guilland,  Instäutions  1:542—51.  Ahrweiler,  Mer  209- 
1 1.  Stein,  “Untersuchungen”  56-58.  Laurent,  Corpus  2:527- 
31.  Oikonomides,  “Évolution”  147.  -A.K. 

MEGAS _ See  also  under  latter  part  of 

term. 


MEHMED  1  (Ma\ovfj.ÉT-  M e^e/^ér  in  Doukas), 
Ottoman  sultan  (from  1413);  born  1389?,  died 
Edirne  21  May  1421.  A  younger  son  of  Bayezid 
I,  he  was  sultan  of  Ottoman  Rumeli  and  Anatolia 
(1413-21).  After  the  battle  of  Ankara  on  28  July 
1402,  Mehmed  established  himself  at  Amaseia. 
He  officially  attained  his  father’s  throne  only  in 
1413,  after  a  series  of  struggles  with  his  brothers 
Isa  (died  1403),  Süleyman  Çelebi  (died  1411), 
and  Musa  (died  July  1413).  His  sovereignty  was 
again  challenged  in  1416,  when  Mustafa  (alleg- 
edly  his  brother)  and  Cüneyd  (beylerbeyi  of  Rumeli) 
led  an  abortive  rising  in  Rumeli. 

Mehmed’s  relations  with  Constantinople  from 
early  1411  to  his  death  were  usually  peaceful. 
Manuel  II  Palaiologos  aided  him  in  his  war 
against  Musa,  and  in  1413  a  pact  was  concluded 
in  which  Mehmed  evidently  reaffirmed  the  terms 
of  the  1403  treaty.  Thereafter  serious  tensions 
arose  only  in  1415,  when  Manuel  rebuilt  the 
Hexamilion  Wall  in  the  Morea,  and  again  in 
1416,  when  Manuel  gave  asylum  to  the  refugees 
Mustafa  and  Cüneyd. 

Mehmed’s  image  in  contemporary  Byz.  sources 
is  far  from  negative.  The  historian  Doukas,  for 
example,  lauds  his  friendship  with  the  Palaiologoi 
as  genuine  and  states  that  he  was  sympathetic  to 
Christians. 

UT.  Barker,  Manuel  II  247-50,  281-89,  318-20,  340- 
54.  I.  Djuric,  Sumrak  Vizantìje  (Belgrade  1984)  195—233. 
Bombaci-Shaw,  L'Impero  ottomano  286—309.  — S.W.R. 

MEHMED  II  (Movx<xij.ét  and  similar  forms),  sev- 
enth  Ottoman  ruler  (1451-81)  and  conqueror  of 
Constantinople,  whence  his  epithet  Fatih  (con- 
querer);  born  Edirne  30  Mar.  1432,  died  near 
Gebze  3  May  1481.  He  was  the  third  son  of 
Murad  II  and  his  slave  Hatun  bint  Abdullah. 
Mehmed  doubtless  ascended  the  throne  with 
dreams  of  taking  Constantinople,  something  his 
kinsmen  Bayezid  I,  Musa,  and  Murad  II  had 
attempted  but  failed.  Still,  he  preserved  amicable 
relations  with  Constantine  XI  into  autumn  1451- 
Then,  however,  Constantine  hardened  Mehmed’s 
resolve  by  threatening  to  support  the  claims  of 
Orhan,  a  grandson  of  Süleyman  Çelebi,  and  the 
emperor’s  ward  in  Constantinople.  Soon  there- 
after  Mehmed  systematically  prepared  for  his  as- 
sault  on  Constantinople,  beginning  with  the  con- 
struction  of  Rumeli  Hisar  (Apr,— Aug.  1452). 
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Mehmed  began  the  siege  on  6  Apr.  1453  and 
directed  it  with  energy  and  tactical  ingenuity  (see 
Constantinople,  Siege  and  Fall  of).  After  Con- 
stantinople  fell  to  the  besiegers  on  29  May  1453, 
Mehmed  allowed  his  troops  a  day  of  plundering 
and  then  assumed  full  control.  He  immediately 
began  “the  greater  war” — transforming  the  rav- 
aged  city  into  a  vital  new  capital,  a  project  that 
engaged  him  the  rest  of  his  life. 

As  sultan  in  Istanbul,  Mehmed  established  there 
a  court  and  pattern  of  society  fully  consonant  with 
developed  Turco-Islamic  tradition.  The  con- 
quered  were  fitted  into  that  frameworlc.  Greeks 
remained  prominent  in  Mehmed’s  Istanbul;  in- 
deed,  many  of  the  communities  he  forcibly  trans- 
ferred  to  Istanbul  throughout  the  period  1453— 
79  were  Greek.  Largely  to  assure  their  stability 
and  to  cultivate  their  loyalty,  he  secured  the  elec- 
tion  of  the  staunchly  anti-Unionist  Gennadios  II 
Scholarios  as  patriarch  (Jan.  1454)-  Mehmed 
evidently  had  an  eclectic  curiosity  about  the  cul- 
ture  of  the  Greeks.  He  discussed  Christian  pre- 
cepts  with  Gennadios  and  was  interested  in  the 
history  and  monuments  of  Constantinople.  Greek 
MSS,  including  Homer’s  Ilìad,  were  copied  in  his 
scriptorium  (J.  Raby,  DOP  37  [1983]  15—34). 

Precisely  how  Mehmed’s  installation  in  Istanbul 
changed  his  self-percepdon  as  a  ruler  is  specula- 
tive.  The  conquest  certainly  heightened  his  sense 
of  himself  as  a  great  military  hero,  akin  to  Achilles 
and  Alexander  the  Great,  whom  he  admired.  It 
is  implausible,  though,  that  he  regarded  himself 
as  heir  or  successor  to  the  Chrisdan  Roman  em- 
perors.  More  likely  he  viewed  his  victory  in  terms 
of  the  prophesied  triumph  of  Muslims  over  Chris- 
tians  in  Rostantiniye  (Ar.  name  of  Constantino- 
ple) — his  rule  therefore  supplandng  rather  than 
continuíng  the  previous  tradition.  Few  conquered 
Greeks,  reciprocally,  conceived  of  Mehmed  as  a 
new  “emperor  of  the  Romans”  in  the  spirit  of 
Amiroutzes,  who  lauded  the  sultan  as  such  in  his 
1466  letter.  Contemporary  Greeks,  whether  pro- 
or  anti-Unionist,  typically  regarded  Mehmed's 
conquest  of  Constantinople  as  a  catastrophe  and 
like  Douras  viewed  the  sultan  as  a  consummate 
tyrannos  at  best,  and  Andchrist  at  worst.  His  con- 
quest  of  the  despotate  of  Mistra  in  1460  and  of 
Trebizond  in  1461  sealed  that  perception.  On 
the  contrary,  Rritoboulos  highly  praised  Mehmed 
for  his  personal  qualities  (justice,  generosity, 


courage)  as  well  as  for  his  patronage  of  trade, 
craftsmanship,  and  building  activity  (Z.  Udal’cova, 
VizVrem  12  [1957]  172—83). 

lm  .  F.  Babinger,  Mehmed  the  Conqueror  and  his  Time,  tr. 
R.  Manhcim  (Princcton  1978).  E.  Werncr,  Sutlan  Mehmed 
der  Eroberer  und  die  Epochenweiule  im  /5.  Jahrhundert  (Berlin 
1982).  H.  Ìnalcik,  Fatih  Devri  Üierinde  Telkiklerve  Vesikalar , 
vol.  1  (Ankara  1954)  69—136.  ldein,  “The  Policy  of’Mehmed 
II  toward  the  Greek  Population  of  Istanbul  and  the  Byz- 
antinc  Buildings  of  the  City,"  DOP  23-24  (1969-70)  231- 
49.  ....  _SAỳR 


MELANIA  THE  YOUNGER,  saint;  born  Rome 
383,  died  Jerusalem  31  Dec.  439;  feastday  31  Dec. 
Born  to  a  rich  ancl  noble  family,  Melania  (Me- 
\àvT])  was  married  at  age  13  or  14  to  Valerius 
Pinianus,  son  of  a  former  Roman  prefect.  Perhaps 
influenced  by  her  grandmother,  Melania  the  El- 
der  (see  F.X.  Murphy,  Traditio  5  [1947]  59—77), 
Melania  pursued  ascetic  ideals,  and,  after  the  early 
death  of  two  children,  the  couple  decided  to  live 
in  chastity.  The  decision  of  Melania  and  Pinianus 
in  404  to  sell  thcir  enormous  properties  (located 
in  Italy,  Spain,  Sicily,  Africa,  etc.)  met  resistance 
from  both  the  senate  and  the  slaves  of  their  Ro- 
man  proasteia  (Vie,  pars.  10—11),  but  Melania  fi- 
nally  received  permission  to  liquidate  her  estates, 
with  the  help  of  Serena,  wife  of  Emp.  Honorius. 
After  406  Melania  ancl  Pinianus  left  for  Sicily, 
Africa,  and  then  Jerusalem,  where  Melania  built 
a  cell  for  herself  on  the  Mount  of  01ives  as  well 
as  a  nunnery  and  monastery.  Melanìa  had  per- 
sonal  contacts  with  Egyptian  monks  and  with  great 
ecclesiastical  leaders  such  as  Augustinf.,  Palla- 
dios  of  Helenopolis,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and 
Paulìnus  of  Nola.  In  436  she  visited  Constanti- 
nople  and  urged  her  uncle  Volusianus  to  convert 
to  Christianity. 

Her  Life  was  probably  written  by  an  ardent 
Monophysite,  Gerontios  (died  485),  who  super- 
vised  Melania’s  monasieries  in  Jerusaiem  aítei  iier 
death.  It  survives  in  Greek  and  Latin  versions, 
which  probably  derived  from  a  common  Greek 
prototype  (A.  d’Alès,  AB  25  [1906]  448—50).  It 
was  reworked  by  Symeon  Metaphrastes.  The 
activity  of  Melania  and  her  family  is  attested  by 
many  contemporary  observers,  primarily  by  Pal- 
ladios  of  Helenopolis.  John  Rufus  also  mentions 
her  in  his  Syriac  Life  of  Petf.r  the  IberJan.  Me- 
lania  is  usually  portrayed  in  art  as  a  nun. 
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sources.  Vie  de  minte  Mélame,  ed.  D.  Gorce  (Paris  1962) — 
Lat.  ver.sion  in  AR  8  (1889)  19-63,  Germ.  tr.  S.  Rrotteh- 
thaler  ín  Griechische  Liturgien.  ed.  R.  Storf  (Kempten-Miin- 
ich  1912)  1-54.  Eng.  tr.  E.A.  Clark,  The  Life  of  Meltinia  the 
Younger  ( New  York  1984). 

lit.  BHG  12402-1242.  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 


MELANOUDION.  See  Mylasa  and  Mf.lanou- 

DION. 

MELBOURNE  GOSPELS.  See  Tueophanes. 


MELCHITES  (MeAtcŵm,  from  Syriac  mâlkayâ, 
“imperial”),  or  Melkites,  members  of  the  Chalce- 
donian  church  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  areas  generally 
dominated  by  Monophysites.  Between  the  mur- 
der  of  Proterios,  the  first  Chalcedonian  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  in  457  and  ca. 537/8  there  was  only 
an  irregular  Chalcedonian  presence  in  the  Syrian 
and  Egyptian  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  but  from 
the  time  of  Justinian  I  until  the  Arab  conquest 
Chalcedonian  patriarchs  were  normally  resident 
in  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem.  Usually 
supported  by  imperial  troops,  the  Melchite  clergy 
ministered  to  a  largely  urban  and  Greek-speaking 
populace,  while  the  countryside  was  mostly  Mon- 
ophysite.  After  the  Arab  conquests  of  the  7th  C. 
the  Melchites  lost  most  of  their  official  support; 
frequent  vacancies  in  the  hierarchy  occurred  and 
bishops  often  lived  in  Constantinople.  The  Mel- 
chite  communities  were,  however,  given  a  special 
position  under  Islam  and  were  regarded  as  Byz. 
enclaves  within  the  caliphate.  During  the  Cru- 
sades  and  the  subsequent  Latin  domination  of 
Syria  and  Palestine  many  bishops  Hed  their  sees. 
Among  Melchite  authors  were  George  of  Martyr- 
opolis  and  Constantine  and  Leo  of  Harran;  on 
the  whole,  however,  Melchites  contributed  little 
to  Syriac  literature,  which  was  dominated  by 
Monophysites  (A.  van  Roey,  Orienlalia  Lovaniensia 
Periodica  3  [1972]  125-53). 

lit.  R.  Janin,  Les  F.glises  orientales  et  ìes  rites  orienlawc 
(Paris  1955)  146—71.  C.  Charon,  Histoire  des  palnarcats  mel- 
kites,  2  voIs.  (Rome  igio— 14).  S.  Runciman,  “The  Byzantine 
‘Protectorate’  in  the  Holy  I.and,”  Bymntion  18  (1948)  207— 
15.  H.  Husmann,  “Die  melkitische  Liturgie  als  Quelle  der 
syrischen  Qanune  iaonaie,  Melitene  und  Edessa,”  OrChrP 
41  (1975)  5—56.  H.  Kennedy,  “The  Melkite  Church  from 
the  Islamic  Conquest  to  the  Crusades:  Continuity  and  Ad- 
aptation  in  the  Byzantine  Legacy,”  17  CEB  (Washington, 
D.C.,  1986)  325-43.  -T.E.G. 


MELCHIZEDEK  (MeAyto-éôeic),  priest-king  of 
Salem  who  welcomed  Abraham  with  bread  and 
wine  (Gen  14:18—20).  Church  fathers  interpreted 
Melchizedek  as  the  prefiguration  ( typos )  of  Christ 
and  used  this  image  in  their  polemics  with  Jews 
in  order  to  show  the  superiority  of  the  priesthood 
of  Jesus  over  the  Hebrew  priesthood.  His  offer 
of  bread  and  wine  to  Abraham  received  a  eucha- 
ristic  explanation.  On  the  other  hand,  Melchize- 
dek  became  a  central  figure  in  the  mythology  of 
the  heretical  Melchisedekianoi,  who  considered 
him  a  celestial  power  superior  to  Christ  or  iden- 
tified  him  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  dogma  of  the 
Melchisedekianoi  was  refnted  by  Epiphanios  of 
Salamis  and  by  Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus. 

Representation  in  Art.  Images  are  found  al- 
ready  at  S.  Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome  (432-40) 
and  at  S.  Vitale  in  Ravenna  (ca.540).  The  former 
is  literal:  Melchizedek  advances  with  a  basket  of 
loaves  of  bread  toward  Abraham  and  his  army. 
The  iatter  is  allegorical:  Melchizedek  offers  the 
bread  at  an  altar  on  which  is  the  chalice  of  wine. 
Cycles  of  Genf.sis  illustration  placed  the  scene  in 
a  narrative  context. 

lit.  G.  Bardy,  “Melchisédech  dans  la  tradition  patris- 
tique,"  Reuue  Biblitjite  35  (1926)  496-509;  36  (1927)  25— 
45.  F.L.  Horton,  Jr.,  The  Melchizedek  Tradition  (Cambridge 
1976).  G.  Seib,  LCI  3:241^  S.R.  Robinson,  “The  Apocry- 
phal  Story  of  Melchisedech,"  Joumal  for  the  Study  of  Judaism 
18(1987)26-39.  -À.K.,  J.H.L. 

MELEAGER,  in  Greek  mythology  a  mighty  hero. 
Malalas  (Malal.  165^),  referring  to  a  play  of  “the 
wise  Euripides,”  relates  that  Meleager  killed  a 
terrifying  boar  that  ravaged  the  land  of  Calydon 
and  gave  its  skin  to  Atalanta,  whom  he  loved. 
Meleager’s  father  Oeneus  became  enraged  and 
threw  into  the  fire  a  twig  of  olive  upon  which — 
magically — Meleager’s  life  depended.  Tzetzes 
(Hist.  7:61-70),  who  quotes  Homer  and  a  certain 
Soterichos,  evidently  knew  only  the  first  part  of 
the  myth — the  killing  of  the  Calydonian  boar. 

An  image  of  Meleager  and  Atalanta  at  rest  after 
a  hunt  on  a  silver  plate  of  Herakleian  date  in 
Leningrad  (Iskusslvo  Vizantii  1,  no.136)  lacks  any 
reference  to  the  boar.  Atalanta  is  shown  hunting 
boars  with  Orion  in  a  miniature  in  Venice,  Marc. 
gr.  479  (Weitzmann,  Gr.  Myth.  1 1 5 f,  fig.131). 

-A.K.,  a.C. 

MELENIROS.  See  Melnir. 
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MELETIAN  SCHISM.  There  were  two  Meletian 
schismj  in  the  4th  C.,  one  in  Egypt,  the  other  in 
Syria. 

Meletian  Schism  in  Egypt.  This  schism, 
sometimes  called  the  First  Meletian  Schism,  was 
incited  by  Meletios  of  Lykopolis  in  Upper  Egypt 
(died  after  325).  During  the  persecution  of  306 
he  condemned  Christians  who  hid  from  the  au- 
thorities;  in  defiance  of  the  state,  he  demanded 
the  resumption  of  the  liturgy.  He  founded  a 
“church  of  martyrs”  that  excluded  the  Lapsi  (the 
“fallen,”  i.e.,  those  who  yielded  in  the  face  of 
persecution),  was  thrown  into  jail,  and  released 
only  after  the  toleration  edict  of  311.  His  moral 
authority  enabled  Meletios  to  attract  many  parti- 
sans — by  325,  28  bishops  supported  him  and  he 
was  able  to  challenge  the  position  of  the  patriarch 
of  Alexandria.  The  struggle  against  Arianism 
prompted  Alexander  of  Alexandria  to  a  policy 
of  reconciliation  with  the  Meletians,  but  Athana- 
sios  of  Alexandria  took  a  strong  stand  against  the 
dissidents.  The  argument  was  political  rather  than 
ideological,  and  soon  the  Arians  began  to  side 
with  the  Meletians;  thus  Pìstos,  a  friend  of  Arius, 
was  consecrated  a  Meletian  bishop;  the  new  allies 
accused  Athanasios  of  beating  Meletian  bishops, 
murdering  one  of  them,  and  using  a  Meletian 
liturgical  vessel  for  secular  purposes.  The  signifi- 
cance  of  the  Meletians  decreased  in  the  51  h  C., 
but  some  trace  of  them  is  still  distinguishable  in 
the  8th  C. 

ut.  L.W.  Barnard,  “Athanasius  and  the  Meletian  Sthism 
in  Egypt Journal  of  Egyplian  Archaeology  59  (1973)  281  — 
89.  Idem,  “Some  Notes  on  the  Meletian  Schism  in  Egypt,” 
StP  12.1  (1975)  399—403.  W.  Telfer,  “Meletius  of  Lycopolis 
and  Episcopal  Succession  in  Egypl,”  HThR  48  (1955)  227— 
37.  -T.E.G. 

Meletian  Schism  in  Syria.  The  second  Mele- 
tian  Schism  originated  in  Antioch,  where  in  the 
mid-^th  C.  the  community  was  split  between  the 
Arians  and  the  supporters  of  the  Council  of  Ni- 
caea;  the  latter  were,  in  turn,  divided  into  two 
parties.  Both  orthodox  groups  united  around  Me- 
letios,  who  was  elected  bishop  of  Antioch  in  360, 
but  was  soon  deposed  and  exiled  by  Constantius 
II.  In  his  absence  the  Nicaeans  (called  “Eustathi- 
ans”  after  Eusthathios  of  Antioch),  with  the 
strong  support  of  Athanasios  of  Alexandria,  elected 
in  his  stead  the  priest  Paulinos;  when  Julian  al- 
lowed  Meletios  to  return  to  Antioch,  three  bishops 
claimed  the  see. 


A  theological  difference  emerged  between  the 
Meletians  and  Eustathians:  according  to  the  Eu- 
stathians  ousia  and  hypostasis  were  identical  and 
God  possessed  one  ew.vẃ/hypostasis  and  three  pros- 
opa,  which  the  Meletians  regarded  as  Sabellianism 
(see  Monarchianism);  ìn  their  view  God  was  one 
ousia  in  three  hypostases,  a  position  that  the  Eus- 
tathians  equated  with  Arianism.  The  Cappado- 
Cian  Fathers  sided  with  Meletios,  and  his  two 
banishments  by  Valens  only  contributed  to  his 
authority.  Rome  and  Alexandria  supported  Pau- 
linos  and  his  successor  Evagrios.  Meletios  pre- 
sided  over  the  First  Council  of  Constantinople  in 
381,  which  approved  his  formula.  Reconciliadon 
with  the  Eustathians  took  place  in  413. 

1.1T.  F.  Cavallera,  Le  schisme  d’Antioche  (Paris  1905).  W.A. 
Jurgens,  “A  I.etter  of  Meletios  of  Antioch,”  HThR  53  (1960) 
251-60.  M.  Simonetti,  DPAC  2:22056  -T.E.G.,  A.K. 

MELETIOS  THE  MONK,  physician  and  medical 
writer;  his  dates  are  unknown,  but  he  is  usually 
dated  to  the  9th  C.  He  lived  no  earlier  than  the 
7th  C.,  and  perhaps  as  late  as  the  early  i3th  C. 
(M.  Morani,  La  tradiiione  manoscrilta  del  De  natura 
hominis  di  Nemesio  [Milan  1981]  147—55).  He  was 
a  monk  at  the  monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in 
Tiberioupolis  (in  the  Opsikian  theme).  On  the  Con- 
stitution  of  Man  ( Peri  tes  tou  anthropou  kataskeues)  is 
his  treatise  on  human  anatomy  and  physiology, 
composed  almost  entirely  of  excerpts  from  earlier 
authors  such  as  Galen,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and 
Nemesios;  his  latest  source  is  Maximos  the  Con- 
fessor.  Much  of  his  importance  lies  in  his  pres- 
ervation  of  passages  from  the  lost  works  of  ancient 
medical  writers  such  as  the  2nd-C.  Soranus  of 
Ephesus  (R.  Renehan,  DOP  38  [1984]  159-68). 
The  treatise  survives  in  a  number  of  MSS  and  was 
highly  regarded  in  the  late  Byz.  period. 

f.d.  Anecdota  Craeca  e  codd.  manuscriptis  Bibliothecarum  0x- 
vui.en.uum,  c<J.  j.A.  Ciamci,  voî.  3  (Osíoiù  1030,  ijj.  Am- 
sterdam  1963)  1-157.  PG  64:1069-1310. 

nr.  G.  Helmreich,  Handschriftliche  Studien  zu  Meletius 
(Berlin  1918).  Hunger.  Lit.  2:3046  -A.M.T. 

MELETIOS  THE  YOUNGER,  also  called  Mele- 
tios  of  Myoupolis,  saint;  born  in  village  of  Mou- 
talaske,  Cappadocia,  ca.1035,  died  in  monastery 
of  Myoupolis,  Boeotia,  ca.  1  105;  feastday  1  Sejat. 
At  age  15  he  left  his  village  for  Constantinople, 
where  he  took  the  monastic  habit;  he  then  moved 
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to  Boeotia  to  live  in  the  euhterion  of  St.  George 
near  Thebes.  After  long  pilgrimages  to  Palestine, 
Rome,  and  perhaps  Spain,  he  moved  to  Mt. 
Myoupolis,  on  the  border  between  Boeotia  and 
Attica,  and  Patr.  Nicholas  III  consecrated  him 
priest.  By  ca.1081  Meletios  acquired  the  Symbou- 
Ion  monastery  (Hosios  Mf.letios)  nearby  and  re- 
ceived  from  Alexios  I  an  annual  donation  of  422 
gold  coins. 

Meletios’s  biography  was  recorded  by  Nicholas 
of  Methone  and  Theodore  Prodromos;  both 
Lives  are  rich  in  political  events  and  emphasize 
Meletios’s  connections  with  meinbers  of  the  elite. 
The  two  authors  do  not  always  agree  in  their  facts 
and  chronology,  and  their  approaches  differ.  Thus 
Nicholas  stresses  Meletios’s  concern  for  his  com- 
munity:  he  protects  the  monastery  from  Rre  and 
drives  rabbits  from  the  monastery  garden.  Pro- 
dromos  introduces  more  entertaining  elements, 
for  example,  a  more  elaborate  descriptiou  of  Me- 
ledos’s  travels;  he  alone  tells  of  a  noble  Theban 
lady  who  attempted  to  seduce  Meletios;  only 
Prodromos  describes  (and  cridcizes)  the  extreme 
mortihcadon  of  the  flesh  by  a  certain  Noah,  son 
of  a  Constandnopolitan  noble. 

source.  V.G.  Vasil’evskij,  “NikoIaja  episkopa  Mefon- 
skogo  i  Feodora  Prodroma  pisatelej  XII  stoletija  iitija  Me- 
letija  Novogo,”  PPSb  6.2  [17]  (1886)  1-69. 

lit.  liHG  1247-48.  Ch.  Papadopoulos,  “Ho  Hosios  Me- 
letios  ho  Neos  (1035-1105),”  Theologia  13  (1935)  97—125. 

-A  K 

MELIAS  (MeAtaç;  Ar.  Malih  al-Arinani,  Arm. 
Mleh-mec  [Mleh  the  Great]),  general;  died  934. 
Melias  was  an  Armenian  prince  who  moved  to 
Byz.  during  the  reign  of  Leo  VI,  pardcipated  in 
the  battle  at  Boulgarophygon,  and  served  there- 
after  in  Asia  Minor.  He  probably  supported  An- 
droniltos  Douras  in  his  rebellion,  and  after  the 
failure  of  the  instirrecdon  sought  refuge  with  the 
emir  of  Melitene.  Circa  908,  when  Leo  pardoned 
the  participants  in  the  aristocradc  conspiracy,  Eu- 
stathios  Argyros  was  appointed  strategos  of  Char- 
sianon,  and  Constantine  Doukas  came  back  from 
the  caliphate.  Melias  returned,  too,  with  a  group 
of  Armenian  chieftains,  became  tourmarches  of 
“Euphratia,”  and  eventually  founded  the  hleisoura 
of  Lyrandos,  which  served  as  a  base  for  opera- 
tions  against  the  Arabs.  In  912  he  successfully 
repelled  an  Arab  attack  on  the  “fortress  of  Malih 
al-Armani,”  in  915  invaded  Arab  territory  as  far 
as  Mara§,  and  ca.930  temporarily  occupied  Meli- 


tene.  The  descendants  of  Melias  wielded  power 
in  the  same  area  until  the  late  ìoth  C.;  the  domes- 
tikos  ton  scholon  Melias  participated  in  the  cam- 
paigns  of  John  (I)  Tzimiskes  and  was  killed  at 
the  walls  of  Amida  in  973. 

In  the  Cappadocian  church  known  as  the  Pi- 
geon  House  at  Çavu§in,  an  inscription  mentions 
the  magistros  Melias  (a  contemporary  of  Nikepho- 
ros  II  Phokas),  apparently  the  same  person.  He 
is  shown  as  a  nimbed,  equestrian  figure  with  a 
long  spear.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Melias  here  is 
to  be  understood  as  a  patron  of  the  church  or 
merely  as  an  aide  to  Nikephoros  Phokas  and  his 
family,  who  are  depicted  in  the  north  apse.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  figure  of  Melias  “the 
Great”  was  reflected  in  the  personage  of  the  ape- 
lates  Melementzes  mentioned  in  the  epic  of  Di- 
GENES  AkRITAS. 

lit.  H.  Grégoire,  “Notes  épigraphiques,  VII,”  Bymnlion 
8  (1933)  79-88.  Vasiliev,  Byz.  Arabes  2.1:216-17,  23G  25Ö 
n.2,  267—68.  H.  Bartikian,  “La  conquête  de  I’Arménie  par 
l'empire  byzantin,”  REArm  8  (1971)  328—30.  L.  Rodley, 
“The  Pigeon  House  Ghurch,  Çavusin,”JÖB  33  (1983)  301- 
39,  fig.6.  -A.K„  A.C. 

MELINGOI  (Mr/\iyyoí),  also  Milingoi,  one  of  two 
groups  of  Sklavenoi  in  the  Peloponnesos,  Both 
their  origin  and  the  etymology  of  their  name  are 
obscure  (D.  Georgacas,  BZ  43  [1950]  301—27). 
The  Melingoi  lived  on  the  western  slope  of  Mt. 
Taygetos,  near  the  Ezeritai.  They  are  first  men- 
tioned  by  Constantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos  ( De 
adm.  imp.  50)  as  paying  60  nomismata  in  tribute; 
after  they  rebelled,  in  the  reign  of  Romanos  I, 
their  payment  was  increased  to  600.  The  author 
of  the  vita  of  Nikon  ho  “Metanoeite”  (ed.  Sul- 
livan,  ch.62.4-5)  identifies  them  as  the  ancient 
Myrmidones  (whom  the  Byz.  often  connected  with 
the  Scythians).  The  Chronicle  of  the  Morea 
relates  that  William  II  Villehardouin  bestowed  on 
the  “great  droungos  of  the  Melingoi,”  as  a  proud 
mountain  people,  the  right  to  exkousseia  from 
any  service  except  military  assistance  (A.  Vasiliev, 
VizVrem  5  [1898]  434O.  Inscriptions  of  the  i4th 
C.  in  this  area  mention  the  Melingoi:  an  inscrip- 
tion  of  1331/2  from  Oitylon  (Vitylo)  in  Lakonia 
speaks  of  the  founding  of  the  Church  of  St.  George 
by  Constantine  Spani  and  Larinkas  Slabouri  who 
were  Melingoi;  Constantine  Spanes  (evidently  the 
same  person)  founded  another  church  in  1337/8 
according  to  an  inscription  at  Kampinari  located 
nearby — he  was  the  liaousios  of  the  droungos  of  the 
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Melingoi.  Thus  the  Melingoi  preserved  an  inde- 
pendenf  enclave  although  they  adopted  the  Greek 
language,  espoused  Christianity,  and  fulfilled  some 
services  to  the  emperor  as  well  as,  from  the  1 3th 
C.  onward,  to  Frankish  lords. 

i.it.  Ahrweiler,  Structures,  pt.X\'  (1962),  1  — 10.  S.  Kou- 
geas,  "Peri  ton  Melinhon  tou  Taÿgetou,”  Praginateiui  Aka - 
demias  Atlienon  15.3  (1950)  1-34-  IX  Mouriki,  The  Frescoes 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Platsa  in  the  Mani  (Athens 
1975)  14-18.  -O.P. 

MELISENDE,  PSALTER  OF.  See  Crusader  Art 

AND  ArCHITECTURE. 

MELISMOS.  See  Fraction. 


MELISSA  (MéAtcnra!,  lit.  “Bee”),  a  ghost  title  of  a 
sacro-profane  florilegium  compiled  probably  in 
the  ìoth  or  1  ìth  C.  in  two  books  and  176  logoi 
(chapters).  The  author  drew  upon  an  interpolated 
copy  of  the  1  oth-C .  fì 'onlegium  of  pseudo-Maximos 
the  Confessor  and  a  version  of  the  Sacra  Par- 
allela.  For  secular  sententiae  he  used  a  gnomolo- 
gium  of  Democritus-Isocrates-Epictetus  and  gno- 
mai  of  Theognis;  the  source  of  the  last  five  chapters 
is  unknown.  In  each  chapter  the  quotations  are 
presented  in  hierarchical  order:  Old  Testament, 
New  Testament,  church  fathers,  secular  authors. 
The  first  book  focuses  on  the  themes  of  virtue 
and  vice  and  of  pious  behavior  (attitudes  toward 
almsgiving,  humor,  etc.);  the  second  deals  with 
political  roles  (emperors,  bishops,  judges)  and  so- 
cial  structures  (lords  and  slaves,  family,  etc.).  Tra- 
ditionally,  Melissa  is  considered  to  be  the  work  of 
a  certain  ascetic,  Antony,  allegedly  called  Melissa 
(Beck,  Kirche  643);  Richard  (infra)  demonstrated 
that  the  first  editor  (C.  Gesner  in  1546)  invented 
both  the  name  and  title,  the  Bee  being  a  common 
designation  of  anonymous  fìorilegia  of  proverbiaI 
sayings.  In  the  surviving  MSS,  all  incomplete,  the 
work  is  anonymous  or  attributed  to  John  of  Da- 
mascus.  The  Melissa  was  translated  into  Slavonic 
with  the  title  of  Píela. 

F.D.  PG  136:765-1244. 

lit.  M.  Richard,  “Florilèges  spirituels  grecs,”  DictSpir  5 
(1962)492-94.  -E.M.J.,  A.K. 

MELISSENOS  (MeÀnrirrjr'óç,  fem.  MeAioTrrjínj), 
a  noble  family  for  which  two  questionable  ge- 
nealogies  were  produced  in  the  i6th  and  ìyth  C. 


Makarios  Melissenos  in  his  chronicle  traced  the 
lamily  from  Michael  Melissenos,  patrikios  and  rel- 
ative  of  Emp.  Michael  I  Rangabe  (Sphr.  270.12— 
20);  a  treatise  probably  written  by  the  metropoli- 
tan  Nikephoros  Melissenos  describes  in  detail  all 
the  descendants  of  Michael’s  son,  the  magistros  Leo 
(S.  Lampros,  NE  1  [1904]  191—202).  According 
to  more  dependable  sources,  the  first  known  Me- 
lissenos  was  the  patrìkios  Michael,  governor  of 
Anatolikon  under  Constantine  V.  His  son,  Theo- 
dore  Rassiteras  Melissenos,  became  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  as  Theodotos  I.  From  the  gth 
through  nth  C.  the  Melissenoi  were  primarily 
military  commanders  and  governors  of  themes 
(Roloneia,  Anatolikon,  Philippopolis,  Antioch);  Leo 
(I.  jordanov,  BBulg  8  [1986]  183-87)  and  Theog- 
nostos  participated  in  the  rebellion  of  Bardas 
Phokas.  The  family  remained  in  power  in  the 
mid-iith  C.:  Theognostes  Melisinos  [,ric]  served 
as  katepano  of  Mesopotamia  (D.  Theodoridis,  BZ 
78  [1985]  363O,  and  Maria  Melissene  held  the 
title  of  zoste  patrikia  (Seibt,  Bleisiegel  260—62).  Ni- 
kephoros  Melissenos,  who  married  Eudokia  Kom- 
nene,  belonged  to  the  family  through  the  mater- 
nal  line.  In  1080  he  rebelled  against  Nitephoros 
III  but  submitted  to  Alexios  I  Romnenos,  who 
gave  him  the  title  of  caesar;  he  had  possessed 
estates  around  Dorylaion,  but  later  Alexios  al- 
lowed  him  to  settle  in  Thessalonike;  he  was  called 
despotes  both  by  Theophylartos,  the  arch- 
bishop  of  Ohrid,  and  on  a  seal.  The  i2th-C. 
Melissenoi  served  in  the  civil  administration.  Ac- 
cording  to  later  sources,  Andrew  Melissenos  moved 
during  Alexios  I’s  reign  to  Crete,  where  he  founded 
a  local  branch  of  the  family.  The  i3th-C.  Melis- 
senoi  were  known  as  landowners  in  the  Smyrna 
region  (Ahrweiler,  “Smyrne”  172).  Nothing  is  said 
of  their  role  in  cultural  life.  (See  also  Melissenos, 
Mararios.) 

lit.  Winkelmann,  Quellensludien  152!,  182.  PLP ,  nos. 
17795-825.  N.A.  Bees,  “Der  Berliner  1  raktat  über  die 
Melissinoi  ist  keine  Fälschung  von  Konstantin  Simonidis," 
BNJbb  14  (1937-38)  131-37.  -A.K. 

MELISSENOS,  MARARIOS,  metropolitan  of 
Monemvasia;  died  Naples  1585.  A  rich  landowner 
in  the  Morea,  Makarios  Melissourgos  was  involved 
in  an  anti-Ottoman  plot  after  the  battle  of  Le- 
panto  (1571)  and  was  forced  to  flee  to  Napl^s  to 
the  Spanish  court  of  Philip  II.  There  Makarios 
changed  his  name  to  Melissenos  and  produced  a 
series  of  forged  documents,  such  as  a  chrysobull 
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oí' Andronikos  II  listing  the  privileges  oí  Monem- 
vasia  and  a  list  of  bishops  of  Monemvasia.  In 
collaboration  with  Andrew  Darmarios,  he  also  re- 
vised  the  Chronicon  Minus  of  George  Sphrantzes, 
compiling  between  1573  and  1575  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Chronicon  Majus ,  which  encompasses 
the  period  1258-1477.  For  his  revision  Melissenos 
used  George  Arropoutes  (for  the  preface),  Gre- 
goras,  pseudo-DoROTHEOS  of  Monemvasia,  and 
other  sources.  He  also  incorporated  a  list  of  the 
members  of  the  Melissenos  family  and  a  lengthy 
excursus  on  Monemvasia.  Book  3  of  the  Majus  is 
an  important  account,  purportedly  by  an  eyewit- 
ness,  of  the  last  days  of  Constantinople;  whether 
it  is  based  on  an  expanded  (but  now  lost)  version 
of  Sphrantzes’  Minus,  on  another  eyewitness  ac- 
count  (e.g.,  that  of  Leonard  of  Chios),  or  is  a 
product  of  Melissenos’s  ingenuity  is  still  debatable. 
Although  Melissenos  is  frequently  dismissed  as  a 
scurrilous  forger,  his  literary  creation,  written  with 
considerable  verve,  attracted  a  wide  and  contin- 
uing  readership. 

ed.  Pseudo-Phrantzes:  Macarie  Melissenos,  Cronica  1258- 
1481  in  Georgios  Sphranlus.  Memorii  1401-14JJ,  ed.  V.  Grecu 
(Bucharest  ig66)  149-591,  with  Rumanian  tr.  Book  3  only— 
A  Conlemporary  Greeh  Source  for  the  Siege  of  Conslanlìnople 
1453;  The  Sphranlus  Chronicle,  tr.  M.  Carroll  (Amsterdam 

1985)- 

lit.  I.K.  Chasiotis,  Maharios,  Theodoros  haì  Nikephoros,  hoi 
Meltssenoi  (Melìssourgoi)  (Thessalonike  1966).  Hunger,  Lit. 
1:496-98.  Dölger,  Diplomatik  371-83.  E.  Dzagacpanjan, 
“Bol’äaja  chronika  psevdo-Sfrandzi  v  istoriografii,”  Vestnik 
Erevanskogo  unioersiteta,  Obsíestuennye  nauki  (1979)  no.2: 1 53- 
62.  "  -E.M.J.,  A.K. 


MELITENE  (MeAtrTjpi),  mod.  Malatya),  city  of 
eastern  Cappadocia  at  the  head  of  routes  leading 
from  Asia  Minor  to  Mesopotamia.  The  Roman 
legionary  base  was  the  core  of  an  extensive  city, 
which  ca.400  became  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
metropolis  of  Armenia  II.  Anastasios  I  began 
construction  of  a  wall  around  the  civil  settlement; 
Justinian  I  completed  it.  In  575,  Melitene  was 
captured  and  burnt  by  Chosroes  I.  The  Arabs 
first  attacked  Melitene  in  635  and  took  it  in  656. 
It  changed  hands  for  a  century,  then  remained 
under  Arab  control  from  757  to  934.  It  was  one 
of  the  main  fortresses  of  the  Arab  frontier  and 
the  base  for  attacks  against  Asia  Minor.  Melitene 
saw  significant  ethnic  changes:  Armenians  were 
settled  in  the  area,  perhaps  by  Emp.  Philippikos; 
and  Constantine  V,  who  temporarily  recaptured 


Melitene,  transferred  Syrians  and  Armenians  from 
the  area  to  Thrace.  After  its  recapture  and  de- 
struction  by  John  Kourkouas  in  934,  Melitene 
became  a  rouratoreia  under  the  doux  of  Meso- 
potamia;  by  971,  a  strategos  (later  kalepa.no)  of 
Melitene  appears.  Nikephoros  II  Phokas  repop- 
ulated  the  devastated  region  with  Syrians.  There- 
after,  Melitene  had  both  Orthodox  and  Jacobite 
archbishops.  Bardas  Skleros  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror  here  in  976  and  987.  After  the  Turks  plun- 
dered  and  burned  Melitene  in  1058,  its  walls  were 
rebuilt  in  1063,  but  it  was  lost  to  the  empire  after 
the  battle  of  Mantzikert  in  1071.  The  site  pre- 
serves  remains  of  the  wall  of  Justinian. 

lit.  TIB  2:233-37.  E.  Honigmann,  EI2  6:2306  A.  Pal- 
mer,  “Charting  Undercurrents  in  the  History  of  the  West- 
Syrian  People:  The  Resettlement  of  Byzantine  Melitene 
after  934.”  OrChr  70  (1986)  37-68.  -C.F. 

MELITENIOTES,  THEODORE,  patriarchal  of- 
ficial  and  writer;  died  8  Mar.  1393.  By  1360  Meli- 
teniotes  (MeAmjiTdrrrjç)  had  held  the  positions  of 
deacon,  didaskalos  ton  didaskalon,  and  megas  sahel- 
larios;  from  1368  to  1393  he  was  also  archdeacon 
of  the  palatine  clergy.  Meliteniotes  was  Palamite 
and  anti-Latin;  in  1368  he  signed  the  Tomos  con- 
demning  Prochoros  Rydones.  He  corresponded 
with  Makarios  Chrysorephalos  (R.  Walther.yÖB 
23  [  1 974]  223-27),  Joseph  Bryennios,  and  De- 
metrios  Kydones. 

Meliteniotes  was  a  prolific  writer  with  wide  in- 
terests.  He  compiled  a  manual  of  astronomy  based 
on  Ptolemy,  Theon,  and  Persian  sources,  titled 
the  Three  Books  on  Astronomy  or  Tribiblos,  of  which 
only  the  preface  has  been  published  (PC  149:987- 
1001).  He  also  wrote  a  gargantuan  and  derivative 
commentary  on  the  harmony  of  the  Cospels  ( Dia - 
tessaron )  in  nine  volumes,  of  which  three  are  pre- 
served  (C.  Astruc,  TM  4  [1970]  411-29).  It  has 
been  calculated  that  the  entire  work  would  have 
run  to  2,500  folios.  F.  Dölger  hypothesized  (AI- 
PHOS  2  [1933—34]  315-30)  that  Theodore  Mel- 
iteniotes  was  also  the  author  of  a  lengthy  allegor- 
ical  poem,  On  Temperance,  by  a  certain  Meliteniotes. 
The  poem,  in  3,062  15-syllable  verses,  contains 
echoes  of  Byz.  romances  such  as  Digenes  Arritas 
(V.  Tiftixoglu,  BZ  67  [1974]  1-63)  and  Libistros 
and  Rhodamne. 

ed.  Diatessaron,  Book  4— PG  149:883—988.  On  Temper- 
ance — ed.  E.  Miller,  “Poëme  allégorique  de  Meliténiote,” 
Nolices  et  extraits  19.2  (1858)  1  —  138,  corr.  by  S.  Lampros, 
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NE  12  <1915)  7-24,  and  A.  Kambylis  in  Philtra.  Timetikos 
Tomos  S.G.  Kapsomenos  (Thessalonilce  1975)  227-42. 

lit.  Beck,  Rirche  792.  Idem,  V olkshteratur  125,  147.  PLP, 
nos.  17848,  17851.  N.  Polites,  “He  kata  Theodoron  Meli- 
tenioten  agoge,”  EEBS  45  (1981-82)  365-78.  C.  Cupane, 
“Note  di  iconografia  tardo-bizantina:  Tyche,  Bios  e  Thana- 
tos  in  Teodoro  Meliteniotes,”  in  Mél.Dujcey  109-19.  R. 
Leurquin,  “La  Tribiblos  astronomique  de  Théodore  Meliténi- 
ote  ( Vat.gr .  792),”  Janus  72  (1985)  257-82.  -A.M.T. 

MELRITES.  See  Melchites. 

MELNIR  (MfiAfÎROç,  McAépucoç,  mod.  village  of 
Melnik  in  southwestern  Bulgaria),  a  fortress  in 
the  eastern  valley  of  the  Strymon  River  in  Mace- 
donia.  The  name  is  of  Slavic  derivation,  although 
S.  Kyriakides  (Makedonika  3  [1953-55]  404—7)  has 
attempted  to  connect  it  with  an  (unknown)  eponym, 
Melenikos.  Melnik  is  first  mentioned  by  an  1  ìth- 

C.  historian  (Skyl.  351.83-87),  who  states  that  in 
1014  it  was  a  Bulgarian  phrourion  in  Zagoria,  built 
upon  a  rock  and  well  fortified. 

Melnik  acquired  particular  significance  after  the 
Crusade  of  1204.  Ralojan  captured  it  and  reset- 
tled  Greek  inhabitants  of  Philippopolis  in  Melnik; 
soon  afterward,  probably  in  1 207,  Alexios  Slavos, 
governor  of  Melnik,  proclaimed  the  town  inde- 
pendent  of  Bulgarian  rule;  Henry  of  Hainault 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  despoles.  Alexios 
supported  first  the  Latins  in  their  war  against 
Bulgaria;  later  he  switched  his  allegiance  to  Theo- 
dore  Romnenos  Douras  of  Thessalonike.  In  the 
second  quarter  of  the  i3th  C.  Melnik’s  position 
became  difficult  because  of  conflicts  between  Bul- 
garia,  Epiros,  and  the  Latin  Empire.  Alexios  dis- 
appears  from  the  sources  after  1 229,  and  the  town 
was  evidently  recovered  by  the  Bulgarians. 

In  1246  John  III  Vatatzes  took  the  fortress  and 
appointed  the  future  emperor  Michael  (VIII)  Pa- 
laiologos  as  its  governor.  A  revolt  in  Melnik,  led 
by  a  Bulgarian  named  Dragota,  was  quelled  by 
Theodore  II  Laskaris  in  1255 — with  the  super- 
natural  help  of  the  two  Sts.  Theodore,  according 
to  a  legend  preserved  by  Theodore  Pediasimos 
(F.  Dölger,  IzvBúlgArchlnst  16  [1950]  275-79). 
Little  is  known  of  the  later  history  of  Melnik.  In 
the  mid-i4th  C.  it  belonged  to  the  Serbs  and  was 
a  metropolis. 

Some  medieval  buildings  survive  in  Melnik,  in- 
cluding  a  private  aristocratic  house  (S.  Georgieva, 

D.  Serafimova,  Palaeobulgarica  3.2  [1979]  37— 54) 
and  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  (L.  Mavrodinova, 


Cúrkvata  sveti  Nikola  pri  Melmk  [Sofia  1975])  in 
which  a  wall  painting  of  the  1 3th  C.  and  a  Greek 
inscription  of  the  sebastos  Vladimir,  brother  of  the 
sebastos  Frankos,  were  preserved.  These  frescoes 
are  now  in  the  Archaeological  Museum  in  Sofia. 
Two  coins  found  in  the  church  have  been  at- 
tributed  to  Manuel  I.  Twoother  churches  in  Melnik 
have  dated  fresco  programs  of  the  late  1 3th  C. 

lit.  Dujiev,  Medioeuo  3:651-64.  Th.  Vlachos,  Die  Ge- 
schichle  der  byzantmischen  Stadt  Melenikon  (Thessalonike  1969), 
rev.  by  G.  Prìnzing,  BZ  64  (1971)  1 19-23  and  F.  Hild.yOfi 
20  (1971)  347-50.  B.  Cvetkov,  “Vodosnabdjavane  na  Mel- 
nickata  krepost,"  Archeolugija  22.2  (1980)  39-46.  Z.  Pljakov, 
"Díe  Sladt  Sandanski  urid  das  Gebiet  von  Melnik  und 
Sandanski  im  Mittelalter,”  BBulg  4  (1973)  189-98.  S.  Ger- 
gov,  Melnih  (Sofia  1976).  -A.K. 

MELODIA  (MeAwôía),  personification  of  Mel- 
ody,  usually  shown  as  a  companion  of  David  the 
musician.  In  aristocratic  Psalter  illustration  she 
appears  in  the  guise  of  a  Muse  seated  on  a  rock 
beside  the  Psalmist  and  appearing  to  inspire  him. 
The  same  figure  in  the  ìith-C,  Psalter,  Venice, 
gr.  565,  is  inscribed  he  synesis  (“intelligence”). 

lit.  Cutler,  Aristocratic  Psalters,  nos.  9,  27,  32,  37,  39,  44, 
45.  -A.C. 

MELOTE.  See  John  the  Baptist. 

MEMNON  (Méptptup),  bishop  of  Ephesus  (ca.428— 
40),  dominant  figure  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus 
in  431  as  ally  of  Cyril  of  Alexandrìa  and  oppo- 
nent  of  Nestorios.  He  closed  the  churches  of 
Ephesus  to  the  supporters  of  Nestorios  and  helped 
to  organize  massive  demonstrations  in  favor  of 
Alexandrian  theology.  Although  temporarily  de- 
posed  and  arrested  by  imperial  troops,  Memnon 
retained  his  see  after  the  reconciliation  between 
Cyril  and  John  of  Antioch  in  Apr.  433  (see  Nes- 
torianism).  A  determined  supporter  of  the  rights 
of  his  church  against  the  encroachments  of  Con- 
stantinople,  he  maintained  his  own  position  against 
potential  rivals  partly  through  terror. 

lit.  W.  Ensslin,  RE  19  (1931)  654.  L.  Scipioni,  Nestorio 
e  il  concilio  di  Efeso  (Milan  1974)  206-43.  -T.E.G. 

MEMORY  as  an  ability  to  enrich  one's  knowledge 
was  underpinned  by  an  educational  system  ori- 
ented  toward  memorizing  the  Psalms  antLother 
biblical  texts;  the  learning  of  liturgical  responses 
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and  prayers  also  trained  the  memory.  Antiquity 
highly  valued  memory,  and  accordingly  Ammi- 
anus  Marcellinus  (Amm.Marc.  16.5.8)  praised  Ju- 
lian  for  his  enormous  “jar  of  memory.”  The  Byz. 
tendency  toward  imitation  ( mimesis )  and  topos 
favored  the  use  of  memory,  and  literati  often 
boasted  of  their  incredible  powers  of  recall:  Psel- 
los  bragged  that  he  had  memorized  the  whole  of 
Horner,  and  Tzetzes  stated  that  after  having  sold 
his  library  he  was  still  able  to  quote  its  books  from 
memory.  Even  the  works  of  contemporary  writers 
were  memorized:  Michael  Italikos  informed 
Prodromos  that  he  had  met  a  priest  who  knew  by 
heart  all  the  prose  writings  and  iambics  of  Pro- 
dromos  (R.  Browning,  BBulg  1  [1962]  282).  Inex- 
act  quotations  of  the  Bible  and  classics  probably 
can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  were  cited 
from  memory.  -A.K. 

MENAION  (^trjnaîon,  from  p. i]v ,  “month”),  a  set 
of  1 2  liturgical  books,  one  for  each  month,  con- 
taining  the  variable  hymns  and  other  texts  (lec- 
tions,  synaxarion  notices,  hanones)  proper  to 
vespers  and  orthros  of  each  feast  of  the  fìxed 
cycle,  that  is,  those  feasts  that  Fa.ll  on  a  fìxed  date 
in  the  church  calendar.  Although  the  cycle  of 
feasts  itself  had  been  established  since  the  ìoth 
C,  and  earlier  rudimentary  “propers”  had  been 
contained  in  the  tropologion — of  which  several  1  ith- 
C.  MSS  are  extant  (A.  Wade,  OrChrP  50  [1984] 
45 1—  56) — an<J  in  collections  of  stichera  and  ka- 
noncs,  the  first  systematic  menaia  with  hymnogra- 
phy  for  each  day  of  the  year  appear  only  in  MSS 
of  the  1  ith-i2th  C. 

When  a  movable  feast  lands  on  a  day  with  a 
fixed  feast,  the  menaion  “propers”  have  to  compete 
with  those  of  the  triodion,  the  penterostarion, 
and  the  ohtoechos  (comparable  hymn  books  for 
the  mobile  cycle).  Their  relatẃe  precedence  in 
such  cases  is  regulated  by  the  liturgical  typiron. 

ed.  Menaia ,  6  vols.  (Rome  1888-1901);  12  vols.  (Venice 
i8g5).  Ménée  de  décembre,  tr.  D.  Guillaume  (Rome  ig8o); 
jannier,  août  (ig8i);  septembre  (1982);  nooembre,  mars  (ig8g); 
octobre  (1^85). 

lit.  Mother  Mary,  K.  Ware,  trs.,  The  Festal  Menaion2 
(London  1977).  M.F.  Mur’janov,  “Mineja  kak  tip  sredne- 
vekovoj  knigi,”  Sovetskoe  slavjanovedenie  (1^85)  no.5,  64—78. 

-R.F.T. 

MENANDER  OF  LAODIREIA.  See  Menander 
Rhetor. 


MENANDER  PROTECTOR  historian;  born 
Constantinople?,  fl.  late  6th  C.  Described  by  the 
sources  as  protietor,  he  was  probably  a  protector 
domesticus  or  palace  guardsman.  Menander 
(Mémnôpoç)  himself  says  (fr.  1)  that  he  preferred 
the  pleasures  of  Constantinople  to  the  legal  career 
planned  and  financed  for  him  by  his  father  but 
was  rescued  for  historiography  from  involvement 
in  the  circus  factions  by  the  accession  of  Maur- 
ice  and  the  rewards  open  to  men  of  letters.  He 
produced  a  History  for  the  period  558-82,  in 
formal  continuation  of  Agathias.  More  than  70 
fragments  are  preserved  in  the  Excerpta  de  lega- 
tionibus  of  Constantine  VII  (see  Excerpta)  and 
the  Souda;  several  unattríbuted  notices  in  the 
latter  may  also  belong  to  him.  Though  exhibiting 
some  of  the  vices  of  the  age  and  the  genre,  and 
perhaps  unduly  concerned  with  Eastern  events  at 
Western  expense,  his  work  has  considerable  vir- 
tue,  esp.  a  willingness  to  research  documentary 
sources  and  reproduce  them  without  excessíve 
Atticism:  fragment  6.1  provides  a  detailed  ac- 
count  of  the  negotiations  for  the  peace  treaty  of 
561  between  Justinian  I  and  Chosroes  1.  As  a 
scholiast  on  Strabo  noted  (Paris,  B.N.  gr.  1393), 
Menander  is  good  on  Persian  ethnography.  Closer 
to  home,  he  is  balanced  on  Justin  II,  informatively 
favorable  to  Tiberios  I,  an  encomiast  of  Maurice. 
His  aggressive  Christianity  is  manifest  in  an  epi- 
gram  on  the  Persian  martyr  Isbozetes  (fr.  13.3, 
also  Greek  Anth.  1.101);  a  possible  new  fragment 
describes  importing  relics  of  the  True  Cross  to 
Constantinople. 

ED.  The  Histury  of  Menander  the  Guardsman,  ed.  R.C. 
Blockley  (Liverpool  1985),  with  Eng.  tr.  F’.  Halkin,  “Un 
nouvel  extrait  de  l’historien  byzandn  Menandre?”  in  Zetesis: 
Album  amicorum  E.  de  Strycker  (Antwerp-Utrecht  1973)  664- 
67. 

lit.  B.  Baldwin,  “Menander  Protector,"  DOP  32  (1978) 
gg- 125.  O.  Veh,  Beiträge  zu  Menander  Protektor  (Fürth  1955). 
V.  Valdemberg,  “Le  idee  politiche  di  Procopio  di  Gaza  e 
di  Menandro  Protettorc,”  StìN  4  (1^35)  65-85.  -B.B. 

MENANDER  RHETOR,  or  Menandros  of  Lao- 
dikeia  (on  the  Lykos  River),  fl.  late  3rd  C.  Ac- 
cording  to  the  Souda,  Menander’s  works  included 
commentaries  on  Hermogenes  and  Minucianus. 
Two  treatises  on  f.pideictic  oratory  survive  in 
incomplete  form  under  his  name,  though  they 
were  probably  written  by  different  authors.  These 
give  rules  for  speeches  on  formal  occasions,  deal- 
ing  with  topics  not  included  in  Hermogenes’  text- 
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books  but  nevertheless  very  important  in  the 
schooh  of  the  Second  Sophistic  and  later.  The 
first  treatise,  Dinision  of  Epideictic  Speeches,  dis- 
cusses  hymns  to  the  gods  and  heroes,  and  en- 
romia  of  cities  and  states.  The  second  and  more 
influential,  On  Epideictic  Speeches,  contains  the  rules 
for  the  basiliros  logos,  epithalamion,  prospho- 
netikos  logos,  monody,  etc.  Speeches  of  this  sort 
were  central  to  Byz.  ceremonial  rhetoric. 

Despite  a  relatively  limited  MS  tradition,  Me- 
nander’s  treatises,  with  their  slightly  cynical  sense 
of  what  was  appropriate,  remained  a  fundamental 
rulebook  and  influenced  Byz.  authors  of  all  pe- 
riods.  A  private  letter  of  the  5th/6th  C.  (P.  Berol. 
21849)  l*sts  Menander’s  techne  among  some  books 
required  (H.  Maehler,  GRBS  15  [1974]  305—11). 
Both  Choririos  and  Proropios  of  Gaza  were 
indebted  to  Menander,  and  later  rhetoricians,  such 
as  John  of  Sardis,  John  Doxopatres,  and  Joseph 
Rhakendvtes  (in  the  Synopsis  of  Rheloric)  all  draw 
on  Menander’s  treatises.  Further  evidence  of  Byz. 
attitudes  toward  Menander  comes  from  the  MSS: 
in  the  second  treatise  they  present  the  chapters 
in  varying  sequences,  suggesting  divergent  prac- 
tice  in  different  Byz.  schools.  Substantial  textual 
variants  in  some  MSS  are  best  taken  as  proof  that 
later  teachers  of  rhetoric  thought  it  worthwhile  to 
try  to  improve  Menander’s  text. 

ed.  D.A.  Russell,  N.G.  Wilson,  Menandtr  Rhetor  (Oxford 
1981),  with  Eng.  tr.  -E.M.J.,  N.G.W. 

MENAS  (Mrjmç),  legendary  saint;  feastday  1 1  Nov. 
According  to  Romanos  the  Melode,  Menas  was 
an  Egyptian  who  served  in  the  army  in  Phrygia 
under  Diocletian,  proclaimed  himself  Christian  in 
a  theater,  and  was  executed.  Both  Rrumbacher 
and  Delehaye  ( infra )  assume  that  Romanos  used 
an  earlier,  now  lost  passio.  Several  versions  of 
Menas’s  martyrdom  survive,  one  ascribed  to 
Athanasios  of  Alexandria;  to  embellish  the  story, 
one  hagiographer  used  the  homily  of  Basil  the 
Great  on  Gordios.  In  these  panegyrics  Menas  is 
variously  said  to  have  been  martyred  in  Rotyaion, 
Phrygia,  in  the  second  year  of  Diocletian  (295)  or 
in  Alexandria  under  Maximinus.  In  a  later  legend 
the  idea  of  Menas’s  noble  origin  was  introduced 
(A.  Kazhdan,  Byzanlina  13.1  [1985]  667-71).  The 
cult  of  Menas  originated  in  Egypt,  but  spread 
beyond  its  boundaries.  A  collection  of  tales,  some 
of  which  are  ascribed  to  Timothy,  patriarch  of 


Alexandria,  relates  Menas’s  posthumous  miracles, 
including  the  story  of  a  virtuous  Jew  (P.  Devos, 
AB  78  [1960]  275-308).  Another  legend  reports 
that  Menas’s  coffin  swiftly  floated  to  Constanti- 
nople;  the  relics  were  allegedly  rediscovered  at 
the  time  of  Basil  I.  Menas  was  venerated  partic- 
ularly  as  a  protector  of  pilgrims  and  merchants. 
Another  Menas  is  celebrated  on  10  Dec.  along 
with  Hermogenes  and  Eugraphos. 

Representation  in  Art.  Images  of  Menas  have 
been  preserved  in  stone  and  ivory  as  well  as  on 
the  Menas  Flasks;  probably  all  reflect  originals 
in  his  shrine  at  Abü  Mîna.  Menas  is  portrayed  as 
a  young  orans  in  a  short  tunic,  flanked  by  two 
camels.  His  martyrdom  by  the  sword  and  his 
effigy  standing  within  his  shrine  receiving  pil- 
grims  are  carved  on  a  6th-C.  ivory  pyxis  in  the 
British  Museum  ( Age  of  Spirit.,  no.514).  In  the 
Menologion  of  Basil  II  (p.174),  he  is  celebrated 
along  with  three  other  martyrs — Viktor,  Viken- 
tios,  and  Stephanis — and  beheaded;  in  illustra- 
tions  to  the  menologion  of  Symeon  Metaphrastes, 
all  the  men  are  shown  wearing  court  costume, 
while  Stephanis  is  omitted. 

sources.  K.  Rrumbacher,  Misiellen  zu  Romanos  (Munich 
1907)  44-77.  l.V.  Pomjalovskij,  Zitie  prep.  Paisìja  Velikogo  i 
Timofeja,  palriarcha  alehandrijshogo,  povestvovanie  0  cudesach 
sv.  velikomxüenika  Miny  (St.  Petersburg  1900)  62—89,  anfl 
rev.  I.  Sokolov,  VizVrem  7  (1900)  7366  H.  Delehaye,  “L’irt- 
vention  des  reliques  de  saint  Ménas  à  Constantinople,”  Afí 
29(1910)  117—50.  Apa  Mena,  ed.J.  Drescher  (Cairo  1946). 

lit.  BHG  1250—12716.  R.  Miedema,  De  heilige  Menas 
(Rotterdam  1913).  G.  Kaster,  LCl  8:3-7.  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 

MENAS,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (13  Mar. 
536—24  Aug.  552)  and  saint;  born  Alexandria, 
died  Constantinople;  feastdays  25  and  27  Aug. 
Menas  began  his  career  as  a  priest  and  xenodochos 
of  the  hospice  of  Sampson  in  Constantinople.  A 
legend  ascribes  to  him  the  healing  of  Justinian  I 
from  a  dangerous  disease.  He  was  ordained  by 
Pope  Agapetus  I  and  tried  to  preserve  good 
relations  with  Rome,  fighting  against  the  Mono- 
physites  and  the  Origenists.  In  544  Menas  sup- 
ported  Justinian’s  edict  against  the  Three  Chap- 
ters  and  was  temporarily  excommunicated  by 
Pope  V igilius’s  legate  in  Constantinople.  By  547— 
48  the  pope  agreed  to  condemn  the  Three  Chap- 
ters  and  the  pope’s  name  was  restored  to  the 
diptychs  of  Constantinople  ahead  of  the  name  of 
Menas  (Malal.  484.11  —  13).  In  550,  however,  Vi- 
gilius  again  excommunicated  Menas.  Menas  was 
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titled  ECUMENICAL  PATRtARCH  (S.  Vailhé,  EO  I  I 
[1908]  66f)  and  archbishop  of  “Constantinopoli- 
tan  Rome”  (Dölger,  Byzanz  94,  n.37).  Menas  sup- 
ported  Justinian  in  his  building  activity:  he  came 
in  an  imperial  carriage  to  dedicate  both  Hagia 
Sophia  and  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  and 
dedicated  the  Church  of  St.  Irene  in  Sykai  to- 
gether  with  Apollinarios,  patriarch  of  Alexandria. 

To  Menas  was  ascribed  a  speech  addressed  to 
Vigilius  concerning  the  one  will  of  Christ  that  was 
used  by  adherents  of  Monotheletism;  at  the 
Council  of  680  the  codex  was  investigated  and 
proclaimed  a  forgery  (F.  Diekamp,  Die  origenist- 
ischen  Streitigkeiten  im  sechsten  Jahrhundert  [Münster 
in  Westfalen  1899]  69).  The  short  vita  of  Menas 
{BHG  1272)  is  anonymous  and  lacking  in  infor- 
mation.  Beck  (Kìrche  408)  hypothesizes  that  it  was 
written  by  a  contemporary. 

lit.  RegPatr,  fasc.  1,  nos.  232-43.  R.  Janin,  Bibl.sanct. 
9:3  i8f.  -A.K. 

MENAS  FLASKS,  the  largest  subcategory  of  pil- 
grims’  ampullae,  issued  from  the  ^th  to  the  7th 
C.  at  the  famous  complex  of  St.  Menas  at  AbO 
Mínä.  Made  of  clay,  with  a  round,  flat  body,  a 
projecting  neck,  and  a  pair  of  large  handles,  these 
crude,  mass-produced  vessels  were  used  by  pil- 
grims  to  carry  home  miracle-working  eulogia 
waters,  which  were  dispensed  from  cisterns  at  the 
shrine.  Examples  have  been  discovered  through- 
out  the  Byz.  Empire  and  beyond  its  frontiers. 
Most  are  between  6  and  15  cm  in  height  and  bear 
figural  compositions  impressed  on  the  front  and 
back.  Menas  is  usually  shown  in  the  orans  atti- 
tude,  flanked  by  a  pair  of  kneeling  camels.  A 
workshop  for  the  production  and  storage  of  such 
flasks  was  discovered  at  the  site. 

lit.  C.  Metzger,  Les  ampoules  à  eulogie  du  Musée  du  Loiwre 
(Paris  1981).  C.M.  Haufmann,  Zur  Ikonographie  der  Menas- 
Ampullen  (Cairo  1910).  -G.V. 

MENOIHEION,  MOUNT,  located  east  of  Serres. 
Menoikeion  (toû  Mepottcéwç)  was  the  site  of  a 
monastery  of  the  Prodromos,  founded  ca.1275  by 
the  monk  Ioannikios  (died  ca.  1 300),  future  bishop 
of  Ezivai  (Ezeva).  He  was  succeeded  as  superior 
by  his  nephew,  the  hieromonachos  Ioakeim  (died 
1 333)'  who  eventually  became  bishop  of  Zichnai. 
Ioakeim  enlarged  the  complex,  adding  the  church 
and  refectory,  obtained  patriarchal  status  for  the 


monastery  (1321),  and  greatly  increased  its  prop- 
erties  so  that  it  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  in 
Macedonia.  In  1304  he  enlisted  the  patronage  of 
Simonis,  wife  of  Stefan  UroS  II  Milutin  of  Ser- 
bia;  in  1332  megas  domestikos  John  (VI)  Kanta- 
kouzenos  succeeded  her  as  patron.  Stefan  UroS 
IV  DuSan  was  also  a  benefactor  of  the  monastery 
after  his  conquest  of  Serres  in  1345.  Though  in 
debt  and  disrepair  under  Ottoman  domination, 
the  monastery  survives  to  this  day. 

The  typihon  of  Ioakeim,  revised  in  1332,  stressed 
the  cenobitic  life  and  denied  anchorites  entrance 
to  the  monastery.  Under  its  unusual  collegial  sys- 
tem  of  administration,  the  hegoumenos  acted  in 
concert  with  a  council  of  monks.  The  early  ar- 
chives  of  the  monastery  are  preserved  in  ìgth-C. 
copies  of  two  i4th-C.  cartularies  (I.  Dujcev,  REB 
16  [1958]  169-71).  About  50  charters  (primarily 
privileges  conferred  by  Andronikos  II,  Androni- 
kos  III,  and  Dusan)  as  well  as  Greek  translations 
of  Turkish  documents  survive:  they  give  lists  of 
the  monastery’s  properties  and  reveal  the  history 
of  its  acquisitions.  Of  special  interest  are  data 
concerning  oironomiai  in  the  region  and  the 
prosopography  of  local  landowners.  Numerous 
MSS  produced  in  the  monastery’s  scriptorium  also 
survive  (L.  Politis  in  Wandlungen,  Studien  zur  anti- 
ken  und  neueren  Kunst  [Waldsassen  1975]  278—95). 

The  katholikon,  a  domed  basilica,  was  built  in 
the  early  ì^th  C.  The  frescoes  in  the  naos  date 
from  the  period  of  Dusan  and  his  successors, 
parîicularlyJOHN  Uglje5a,  despotes  of  Serres  (1365- 
71).  A  portrait  of  Dusan  and  his  family  together 
with  the  ktetor  Ioakeim,  who  was  shown  offering 
a  model  of  his  church  to  a  winged  John  the 
Baptist,  survived  in  the  exonarthex  until  at  least 
1761 .  The  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas  that  contains  the 
grave  of  Ugljesa’s  sister,  Helen,  was  decorated 
with  frescoes  commissioned  by  her  husband  Nich- 
olas  Radonja  between  1358  and  1364.  I.  Djordje- 
vic  and  E.  Kyriakoudis  ( Cyrillomethodianum  7  [  1 983J 
167-234)  proposed  that  these  paintings,  as  well 
as  others  in  the  outer  narthex  and  some  frescoes 
in  the  chapel  (behind  the  apse  of  the  katholikon) 
representing  the  Prodromos  and  his  father,  Za- 
charias,  were  executed  by  artists  from  Thessalo- 
nike  who  went  on  to  work  at  Hilandar  and  Va- 
topedi  on  Mt.  Athos. 

sources.  M.  Jugie,  “Le  Typicon  du  monastère  du  Pro- 
drome  au  mont  Ménécée,  près  de  Serrès,”  Byzantion  12 
(1937)  25—69.  A.  Guillou,  Les  archiues  de  Samt-J ean-P rodrome 
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sur  le  Mont  Ménécée  (Parìs  1955).  Kacs.  ed.  1.  Uujccv,  Car- 
tulary  A  of  the  St.John  Prodromos  Monaslery  (London  1972). 

lit.  A.  XyngopouIos,  Hai  toichographiai  tou  katholikou  tes 
Mones  Prodromou  para  tas  Serras  (ThessaIonike  1973). 

-A.M.T.,  A.C. 

MENOLOGEM  (/atj  vokóyrj  pta,  /x7]vokóyioi>),  a 
formula  for  dating  certain  types  of  acts.  It  con- 
sists  of  a  date  (month  and  indiction)  that  serves 
also  as  signature,  all  in  the  hand  of  the  signatory. 
The  red  menologem  was  reserved  to  the  emperor 
(until  the  end  of  the  1 3th  C.,  to  the  main  emperor 
only);  the  blaclc  menologem  was  used  by  the  patri- 
arch  and  by  some  high  prelates,  such  as  the  met- 
ropolitans  of  Thessalonike  (i4th  C.  onward).  Ac- 
cording  to  Dölger-Karayannopulos  (infra),  the 
menologem  was  used  from  the  7th  C.  (the  hrst 
example  in  a  letter  of  Constantine  IV)  to  1394, 
when  the  custom  was  abolished  by  Manuel  II  (Reg 
5,  no.3246). 

lit.  Dölger-Karayannopulos,  Urhundenlehre  53,  1  lof. 

-N.O. 

MENOLOGION  (p,r}vokóyt,ov,  from  p.r\v,  “month,” 
and  Àóyoç,  “catalog”),  a  collection  of  vitae  ar- 
ranged  according  to  the  date  of  each  saint’s  cele- 
bration  in  the  church  calendar.  Although  the 
terminology  is  by  no  means  consistent  in  the  sources 
(J.  Noret,  AB  86  [1968]  21—  23),  a  menologion  should 
be  distinguished  both  from  a  synaxarion,  a  col- 
lection  of  simple  notices  or  very  short  biographies 
of  the  saints,  and  a  menaion,  which  contains  li- 
turgical  poems  and  prayers  for  the  saint’s  annual 
celebration.  In  addition  to  the  vitae,  many  of 
considerable  length,  the  menologion  often  contains 
a  few  homilies  as  well,  to  be  read  at  the  same 
commemorative  service.  A.  Ehrhard  (infra,  1:21) 
claims  that  the  mention  by  Theodore  of  Stou- 
dios  of  a  collection  of  martyria  in  12  deltoi  (PG 
99:91 2  B)  is  the  first  real  evidence  for  a  menologion, 
though  it  is  unclcar  whcther  the  tcxts  were  ar- 
ranged  in  any  chronological  sequence.  The  earli- 
est  surviving  menologia  MSS  date  from  the  gth  C. 
Though  various  equivalent  projects  may  have  been 
afoot  in  both  the  1  oth  and  1 1  th  C.  (N . P.  Sevcenko, 
infra  3,  216,  n.16),  the  late  ìoth-C.  collection  of 
nearly  150  texts  in  ten  volumes  compiled  by  Sy- 
meon  Metaphrastes  was  to  become  the  standard 
edition  of  the  menologion\  its  regular  use  in  mon- 
asteries  (the  texts  were  read  aloud  at  orthros)  is 
attested  by  the  i2th  C. 


Symeon’s  texts,  many  reworked  or  abridged, 
were  reassembled  once  more  in  the  ìith  C.,  to 
form  the  so-called  “imperial”  menologion.  In  this 
version,  each  vita  is  followed  by  a  set  of  verses 
acclaiming  the  emperor;  the  acrostic  of  these  verses 
in  each  case  spells  “Michael  P,”  thought  to  be  the 
emperor  Michael  IV  Paphlagon.  Some  MSS  of 
the  “imperial”  menologia  were  illustrated  in  the 
1  ìth  C.;  the  illustrations  are  careful  copies  not  of 
the  miniatures  found  in  MSS  of  Metaphrastes’ 
menologion — the  source  for  the  texts — but  of  those 
in  the  Menologion  of  Basil  II  (S.  Der  Nersessian 
in  Sbornik  .  .  ,V.N.  Lazareva  94—1 1 1). 

ed.  “Imperial”  menologion — B.  I.atySev,  Menologii  anonymi 
byiantini  (St.  Petersburg  1912;  rp.  Leipzig  1970).  F.  Halkin, 
Le  ménologe  impéria!  de  Baltimore  (Brussels  1985).  F.  Halkin, 
A.-J.  Festugière,  Dix  textes  inédits  tirés  du  ménologe  impérial  de 
Koutloumous  (Geneva  1984).  F.  Halkin,  “Les  moines  martyrs 
de  Sinai  dans  le  ménologe  impérial,”  in  Mémorial  A.-J. 
Festugière.  Antiquité  paìenne  et  chrétienne,  ed.  E.  Lucchesi, 
H.D,  Saffrey  (Geneva  1984)  267—73.  Idem,  Hagiologie  by- 
rnnlin  (Brussels  1986)  31-46.  N.P.  Sevcenko,  Illustrated 
Editions  of  the  Metaphraslian  Menologion  (Chicago  1990). 

lit.  A.  Ehrhard,  Überlieferung  und  Bestand  der  hagiogra- 
phischen  und  homiletischen  Literatur  der  gnechischen  Kirche,  3 
vols.  (Leipzig  1937-52).  -N.P.S. 

MENOLOGION  OF  BASIL  II  (Vat.  gr.  1613). 
This  MS,  the  most  lavishly  illustrated  of  all  Byz. 
liturgical  MSS,  was  made  sometime  after  979  (S. 
Der  Nersessian,  Byzantion  15  [1940-41]  104—25) 
for  the  emperor  Basil  II,  whose  name  appears  in 
a  dedicatory  poem  on  p.XHI.  Its  text  is  not  in 
fact  a  menologion  at  all,  but  a  version  of  the 
Synaxarion  of  Constantinople  for  the  months  of 
September  through  February.  It  has  430  minia- 
tures,  one  on  nearly  every  page,  all  with  gold 
background;  15  miniatures  lack  textual  notices 
and  two  both  their  text  and  title.  The  absolute 
balance  here  between  text  and  image  is  unparal- 
leled  in  any  other  calendar  cycle:  each  occupies 
haif  a  page,  and  just  as  each  miniature,  regardless 
of  contc-nt,  has  bcen  eoniposcd  tu  fit  a  pi  esciibeu 
space,  so  each  Synaxarion  text  has  been  modified 
so  as  to  take  up  exactly  16  lines  on  the  page.  The 
miniatures  include  several  illustrations  of  the  Great 
Feasts,  the  translation  of  relics,  and  figures  of 
prophets  and  saints  standing  before  elaborate  ar- 
chitectural  settings  or  in  exquisite  landscapes.  But 
the  vast  majority  are  scenes  of  martyrdom  and 
torture,  astonishing  as  much  for  their  level  of 
violence  as  for  their  extreme  refinement  of  èxe- 
cution  and  the  absenee  of  caricature. 
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Menologion  of  Basil  II.  Miniature  from  the  Menologion  of  Basil  II  (p.324).  Biblio- 
teca  Apostolica  Yaticana.  The  veneration  of  the  chains  of  St.  Peter;  miniature  by 
the  artist  George. 


Each  miniature  is  accompanied  in  the  margin 
by  a  name  in  the  genitive  case;  these  names,  eight 
in  all,  are  often  preceded  by  the  words  tou  zogra- 
phou  (“by  the  painter”)  and  are  presumed  to  be 
names  of  the  artists  (Pantoleon,  George,  Menas, 
Symeon,  Michael  the  Younger,  Nestor,  Michael 
of  Blachernai,  and  Symeon  of  Blachernai).  If  this 
Pantoleon  is  identical  to  the  painter  Pantoleon 
attested  elsewhere,  then  the  Menologìon  would  date 
to  the  early  nth  C.  and  be  contemporary  with 
the  Psalter  of  Basil  II  (Venice,  Marc.  gr.  17,  now 
dated  to  ca.1005  by  A.  Cutler,  Arte  Veneta  31 
[‘977]  9-15)- 

The  illustrated  “imperial”  menologia  of  the  1  ìth 
C.  were  clearly  meant  to  imitate  the  Menologion  of 
BasilII.  Their  miniatures  are  exact  copies  of  those 
in  the  Basil  MS,  attached  to  a  different  set  of 
texts. 

ed.  II  Menologio  dli  Basilio  II,  2  vo!s.  (Turin  1907). 

lit.  Sevcenko,  Ideology,  pt.XI  (1962),  244-76,  and  ob- 
jections  A.  Frolow,  BS  26  (1965)  404-08.  C.  Barsanti,  “Le 
architetture  ‘ad  limitem’  del  Menologio  di  Basilio  II  (Cod. 
Vat.  Greco  1613)  e  la  miniatura  con  la  commemorazione 
del  Patriarca  Ignazío,”  Commentari  28  (1977)  3-25.  P.  An- 
giolini  Martinelli,  “La  mano  di  Simeone  nel  Menologio  di 
Basilio  II,”  CorsiRai 1  (1977)  21-42.  -N.P.S. 


MENOUTHIS.  See  Ryros  and  John. 

MENTESHE  (Mai'Ta^íaç,  MefSecrtaç),  a  Turkish 
emirate  that  emerged  from  the  breakup  of  the 
Seljur  sultanate  of  Rûm.  It  occupied  the  fertile 
plain  of  the  river  Meander  and  extended  up  to 
the  cape  of  Makre  (Fethiye);  its  main  cities  were 
Miletos,  Mylassa,  and  Mugla.  The  emirate  was 
probably  founded  by  a  certain  Sal(am)pakis,  who 
fought  successfully  against  the  Byz.  and  ca.  1280 
conquered  Tralles.  His  successor  was  probably 
Mascüd,  who  allied  with  the  Genoese  and  attacked 
the  Hospitallers  on  Rhodes  and  the  surrounding 
islands  in  1311.  ln  the  1330S  Menteshe,  after 
repeated  naval  raids,  reduced  the  lords  of  many 
Aegean  islands  and  territories  to  the  status  of 
tribute-paying  vassals.  The  emirate  established 
commercial  relations  with  Venetian  Crete  ca.1300 
and  concluded  with  it  at  least  seven  treaties,  which 
mention  several  exported  staple  goods:  agricul- 
tural  products  (mainly  cereals),  livestock  and  re- 
lated  products  connected  with  the  nomads  (cattle, 
horses,  hides),  and  slaves.  During  the  Crusades 
against  the  Aegean  emirates  (in  1333/4  an<^  ‘n 
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1 343/4),  Menteshe  appeared  more  willing  to  side 
with  the  Christians  than  with  its  Turkish  neigh- 
bors.  The  emirate  was  temporarily  annexed  by 
the  Ottomans  from  1390  to  1402  and  perma- 
nently  in  142 1 . 

lit.  P.  Wittek,  Das  Fürstentum  Mentesche  (Istanbul  1934). 
Zachariadou,  Menteshe  &  Aydin.  -E.A.Z. 

MERARCHES  (/aepáp^Tjç),  military  officer,  men- 
tioned  in  military  treatises  of  the  6th  C.  He  com- 
manded  a  cavalry  division  ( meros )  in  the  assault 
line.  In  the  Strategiron  of  Maurice  (86.12),  the 
merarches  is  ranked  between  the  strategos  and 
doux.  The  Kletorologion  of  Philotheos  (Oikono- 
mides,  Listes  109.9)  equates  merarches  with  tour- 
marches,  as  does  the  Taktika  of  Leo  VI  (ch.4.8;  PG 
1 07:70  tC).  In  effect  the  two  offices  were  merged. 
Bury  ( Adm .  System  42)  suggests  that  in  a  theme,  in 
addition  to  two  tourmarchai ,  there  was  a  merarches 
who  commanded  the  third  brigade  but  had  no 
geographical  district  under  his  administration.  The 
seal  of  a  merarches  of  Rnossos  (Schlumberger,  Sig. 
201)  contradicts  this  hypothesis. 

lit.  Oikonomides,  Listes  109,  n.65.  -A.K.,  E.M. 

MERCENARIES  ( fjucrOofópoi )  were  hired  by  the 
Byz.  throughout  their  history  to  secure  needed 
manpower  or  skills.  Germanic  mercenaries,  at- 
tracted  by  wages  and  the  prospect  of  advance- 
ment,  had  played  an  influential  role  in  the  late 
Roman  army,  and  cash  taxes  obtained  from  the 
population  in  lieu  of  military  service  were  used  to 
pay  for  them  (Jones,  LRE  619-23).  The  expense, 
coupled  with  the  recruitment  of  the  provincial 
armies  ( themata )  from  local  and  transplanted  pop- 
ulations,  reduced  the  demand  for  mercenaries 
between  the  late  7th  and  gth  C.  The  ìoth  and 
nth  C.,  however,  witnessed  the  partial  transfor- 
mation  of  the  Byz.  army  from  an  indigenous  to  a 
mercenary  force.  This  change  in  manpower  is 
attributed  to  the  commutation  of  personal  mili- 
tary  service  (strateia)  into  cash  taxes  used  to  hire 
mercenaries  and  the  loss  of  Anatolia  in  the  ìith 
C.,  depriving  Byz.  of  its  prime  source  of  soldiers. 

The  multinational  armies  of  the  ìoth  C.  amazed 
the  Arabs  (Vasiliev,  Byz.  Arabes  2.2:333,  339);  1  tth- 
C.  chrysobulls  list  a  wide  range  of  peoples,  now 
including  Western  soldiers  (J.  Shepard,  Traditio 
29  [ 1 973 ]  53— 92),  in  Byz.  service,  while  Turkish 
mercenaries  became  prominent  in  Romnenian  and 


Nicaean  armies.  Food  and  other  necessities  (per- 
haps  also  lodging)  were  obtained  for  them  from 
the  empire’s  population  through  the  mitaton.  So 
widespread  was  the  use  of  mercenaries  that  in  the 
i2th  C.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  declared  that  the 
Greeks  no  longer  participated  in  warfare.  In  the 
1 4th  C.  Byz.  hired  companies  of  soldiers  (such  as 
the  Catalan  Crand  Company)  and  attempted  to 
retain  their  services  by  bestowing  rights  of  pro- 
noia  (N.  Oikonomides,  TM  8  [1981]  353—71). 

Mercenaries  served  in  separate  corps  and  used 
their  own  weaponry  and  methods  of  warfare, 
although  the  Byz.  sought  to  keep  these  troops 
under  their  overalI  command.  The  most  famous 
corps  was  composed  of  the  Varangians  who  served 
Basil  II  as  an  expert  fìghting  force;  foreign  corps 
also  served  as  bodyguards  for  emperors  who 
couid  not  trust  their  own  soldiers. 

lit.  S.  Vryonis,  ‘‘Byzantine  and  Turkish  Societies  and 
their  Sources  of  Manpower,"  in  War,  Technology  and  Society 
in  the  Middle  F.asl,  ed.  V.J.  Parry,  M.E.  Yapp  (London  1975) 
126-40.  -E.M. 

MERCHANT  (ëfjcnopos),  also  pragmateutes ,  denot- 
ing  a  middleman,  that  is,  one  who  made  his  livíng 
primarily  through  buying  and  selling  merchan- 
dise  ( Cod.Theod .  XIII  1.13).  In  the  period  through 
the  6th  C.,  the  sources  show  the  existence  of  a 
considerable  number  of  merchants  engaged  in 
both  wholesale  and  retail  trade;  recent  scholarship 
has  stressed  the  importance  of  differentiating  be- 
tween  independent  middlemen  and  traders  who 
acted  as  agents  of  the  state  or  of  the  large  land- 
owners  who  disposed  of  their  surplus  directly  to 
the  consumer.  In  this  period,  some  rich  mer- 
chants  are  attested,  both  in  Alexandria  (where 
one  of  them  is  said  to  have  had  a  fortune  of  275 
pounds  of  gold)  and  in  other  parts  of  the  enipire, 
as,  for  example,  the  merchant  from  Askalon  men- 
tioned  in  John  Moschos  (PG  87:3068^6).  Mer- 
chants,  howcvcr,  occupicd  a  rc'.ati',  c!}  low  sociaì 
position;  they  were  not  allowed  to  hold  important 
offices.  The  size  of  their  enterprises  and  their 
capital  was  also  small  relative  to  that  of  great 
landlords.  Patristic  sources  are  suspicious  of  the 
profession  of  the  merchant,  since  they  consider 
trade  an  occasion  for  sin  (e.g.,  John  Chrysostom, 
PG  64:436^). 

In  the  7th-ioth  C.  the  tendency  toward  self- 
suffìciency  reduced  the  role  of  the  merchant,  al- 
though  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  continued  exis- 
tence  of  middlemen,  such  as  the  rich  merchant 
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from  Chios  mentioned  in  the  Miracles  of  St.  Ar- 
temios.  The  Rhodian  Sea  Law  (ch.11.11)  shows 
merchants  sailing  with  their  wares  and  even  gives 
evidence  of  large  and  precious  cargoes  being  sent 
by  ship.  The  Book  of  the  Eparch  (ch.11.1)  re- 
veals  the  close  connection  between  trade  and  man- 
ufacturing;  candlemarers,  for  example,  sold  their 
wares  in  their  own  shops.  The  state  controlled 
some  prices  and  legislated  against  “unreasonable 
profit”  (ibid.,  ch.10.2).  By  the  time  of  Basil  II, 
merchants  in  regional  and  local  marlcets  appear 
significant  enough  to  give  rise  to  legislation  con- 
cerning  theír  participadon  in  fairs  (Reg  1,  no.783). 
Their  formal  social  status  remains  low,  the  Basilika 
(6:1.23)  forbidding  them  access  to  the  senate. 

In  the  1  ìth  C.  the  merchants  of  Constantinople 
acquired  both  wealth  and,  for  a  while,  important 
social  status.  They  were  clearly  a  powerful  group, 
courted  by  emperors  such  as  Constantine  IX, 
Constantine  X,  and  Nilcephoros  III  Botaneiates; 
they  gained  access  to  the  senate,  a  privilege  soon 
rescinded  by  Alexios  I  Romnenos.  In  the  i2th  C. 
merchants  had  no  share  in  political  power;  never- 
theless,  some  continued  to  prosper,  as,  for  ex- 
ample,  the  money-changer  Ralomodios.  Accord- 
ing  to  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  Byz.  merchants  in  this 
period  sailed  as  far  as  Barcelona  and  Montpellier; 
they  were  in  search  of  profit,  as  noted  by  Con- 
stantine  Manasses  (ed.  Mazal,  bk.g,  fr.  178).  The 
competition  of  Italian  merchants  and  the  changes 
brought  about  by  the  Fourth  Crusade  also  modi- 
fied  the  position  and  the  role  of  the  Byz.  mer- 
chant. 

In  the  Palaiologan  period  Byz.  merchants  en- 
gaged  primarily  in  local  and  medium-distance 
trade,  sometimes  independently  and  in  competi- 
tion  with  the  Italians,  sometimes  in  cooperation 
with  them.  Unlike  earlier  periods,  the  aristocracy 
participated  heavily  in  trade,  both  as  investors  and 
as  merchants.  Women  were  important  as  retail 
traders  (A.  Laiou ,JÖB  31.1  [1981]  233-60),  esp. 
in  cloth,  but  also  in  alimentary  products.  They 
are  attested  in  that  role  afmost  continuously,  from 
the  time  of  John  Chrysostom  until  that  of  ibn 
Battüta  (p.160)  who  wrote  that  in  the  “bazaars” 
of  Constantinople  “the  majority  of  artisans  and 
sellers  .  .  .  are  women.”  In  the  Palaiologan  pe- 
riod,  we  also  find  women  investing  in  shops  and 
in  relatively  long-distance  trade. 

lit.  A.E.  Laiou-Thomadakis,  “The  Greek  Merchant  of 
the  Palaeologan  Period:  A  Collective  Portrait,”  AkadAthPr 


57  (1982)  96-132.  W.  Ceran,  “  ‘Emporoi’  we  wczesnobizan- 
tynskiej  Antiochii,”  Acta  Uniyersitatis  Loduensis,  Folia  hulorica 
23  (1986)  17—28.  C.R.  Whittaker,  “Latc  Roman  Trade  and 
Traders,”  in  P.  Garnsey,  K.  Hopkins,  C.R.  Whittaker,  Trade 
in  the  Ancient  Economy  (London  1983)  163-80.  N.  Svoronos, 
"Remarques  sur  Ics  structures  économiques  de  l’empire 
byzantin  au  Xle  siècle,”  TM  6  (1976)  63-67.  N.  Oiko- 
nomides,  Hommes  d’affaires  grecs  et  latins  à  Constantinople 
(XIIIe~XVe  siècles)  (Montreal  1979).  K.-P.  Matschke,  “By- 
zantinische  Politiker  und  byzantinische  Kaufleute  im  Rin- 
gen  um  die  Beteiligung  am  Schwarzmeerhandel  in  der 
Mitte  des  14.  Jh.,”  Mitteilungen  des  fíulgarischen  Forschun- 
gsinstitutes  in  Òsterreich  2.4  (1984)  75-96.  Koukoules,  Bios 
2:2046  -A.L. 


MERIAMLIR  (now  Ayatekla),  site  of  the  shrine 
of  St.  Therla  outside  Seleureia  in  Isauria.  Egeria, 
on  her  pilgrimage  in  384,  noted  several  monas- 
teries  and  the  church  of  the  saint,  all  surrounded 
with  walls  for  protection  against  the  Isaurians, 
whose  attacks  in  the  early  5th  C.  caused  the  church 
treasure  to  be  removed  to  Seleukeia  for  safekeep- 
ing.  The  site  contains  two  major  churches:  a  richly 
decorated  basilica  built  over  the  cave  where  St. 
Thekla  allegedly  descended  into  the  earth,  dated 
to  ca.375  with  redecoration  in  the  6th  C.,  and  a 
rectangular  church  with  a  central  tower  and  an 
atrium  with  a  large  exedra.  This  latter  church, 
similar  in  plan  to  Alahan  Manastiri  and  others 
of  the  region,  was  apparently  dedicated  by  Emp. 
Zeno.  Meriamlik  also  contains  a  necropolis  basil- 
ica,  a  bath,  and  remains  of  fortifications.  Its  his- 
tory  after  the  6th  C.  is  unknown. 

lit.  E.  Herzfeld,  S.  Guyer,  Menamhh  und  Korykos 
(Manchester  1930).  H.  Hellenkemper,  KBK  4:228—41. 

-C.F. 

MERISMOS  (/u.epto'/i.óç,  lit.  “division,  apportion- 
ment”),  term  used  in  the  Farmer’s  Law,  par.8,  in 
which  the  review  was  permitted  of  a  merismos  that 
had  turned  out  to  “wrong  certain  people  ín  their 
lots  ( sharphia )  or  lands.”  'Ehe  text  has  been  inter- 
preted  (among  others  by  Lipsic,  infra)  as  evidence 
of  the  periodic  redistribution  of  land  in  village 
communities  of  the  7th  and  8th  C.  Rosmas  Ma- 
Gistros,  however,  in  the  loth  C.  applied  the  term 
to  the  division  of  lands  that  had  been  previously 
used  by  villagers  in  common  (e.g.,  as  pastures); 
this  interpretation  is  supported  by  a  charter  of 
943  referring  to  the  judgment  of  Rosmas  Magis- 
tros  (Prot.,  no.6.7-8)  and  regulating  the  border 
between  Mt.  Athos  and  Hierissos.  E.  Lipsic  (in 
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Zemledel'íeskij  zakon,  ed.  I.  Medvedev  [Leningrad 
1984]  148)  suggests  that  the  changes  made  be- 
tween  the  8th  and  ìoth  C.  were  so  significant  that 
it  is  impossible  to  apply  Kosmas’s  judgment  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Farmer’s  Law.  Even  from 
the  Farmer’s  Law,  however,  one  cannot  conclude 
that  there  was  periodic  redivision  of  the  land:  on 
the  contrary,  par.32  of  this  document  speaks  of 
the  merismos  of  “an  undivided  place.” 

Li'r.  Lemerle,  Agr.  Hisl.  41-46,  178L  E.  Lipsic,  “Vizan- 
tijskoe  krest’janstvo  i  slavjanskaja  kolonizacija,”  in  VtzSb 
1 19L  Kazhdan,  Agrarnye  otnosenija  80-83.  -A.K. 

MERROURION,  mountainous  area  in  northern 
Calabria.  Merkourion  comprised  the  valley  of  the 
Lao,  one  of  whose  confluents  is  still  called  Mér- 
cure.  The  kastron  of  Merkourion,  which  no  longer 
exists,  gave  the  name  to  the  homonymous  epar- 
chia,  which  might  have  been  a  tourma  of  Lucania. 
In  the  ìoth  C.  the  area  was  famous  for  its  mo- 
nastic  settlements — “a  new  Thebaid” — which  are 
mentioned  in  several  Calabrian  saints’  Lives. 

lit.  S.  Borsari,  II  monachesimo  biiantino  nella  Sicilia  e 
nell’Italia  meridionale  prenormamie  (Naples  1963)  47—58,  6gf. 
A.  Guiilou,  Saint-Nicolas  de  Donnoso  ( 1031-1060/ 1061)  (Vat- 
ican  1967)  7-9,  37,  n.2.  — V.v.F. 

MERROURIOS  (Mep/cotíptoç,  Mercurius,  Mar 
Qurios),  saint;  feastdays  25  and  26  Nov.  His  cult 
is  attested  by  Theodosios  Archidiaconos  (6th  C.) 
in  Caesarea,  Cappadocia  (Itinera  Hierosolymìtana, 
ed.  P.  Geyer  [Leipzig  1898]  144).  By  that  time  a 
legend  had  spread  (narrated  in  Malalas,  John  of 
Damascus,  and  Eastern  sources)  that  ascribed  to 
Merkourios  the  posthumous  exploit  of  killing  Emp. 
Julian.  The  Greek  passiones  preserved  in  ìoth-C. 
and  later  MSS  present  Merkourios  as  a  coura- 
geous  warrior  whom  the  emperor  Decius  ap- 
pointed  stratopedarches  for  his  heroic  deeds  against 
the  barbarians  (Symeon  Metafhrasies  calls  thein 
Scythians);  later  Decius  executed  Merkourios  for 
his  Christian  beliefs.  The  legends  about  Merkou- 
rios’s  martyrdom  and  his  assassination  of  Julian 
were  united  only  by  Nikephoros  Gregoras.  Some 
Syriac  texts  regard  Merkourios  as  one  of  the  Forty 
Martyrs  of  Sebasteia.  In  the  West  the  cult  of 
the  Cappadocian  Merkourios  seems  to  have  been 
conflated  with  that  of  Mercurius  of  Aeclanum, 
Apulia  (feastday  26  Aug.),  whose  relics  were 
transferred  to  Beneventum  in  768  (H.  Delehaye 


in  Mélanges  Godefroid  Kurth,  vol.  1  [Liège  1908] 
17-24). 

Representation  in  Art.  Merkourios  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  military  saints;  his  portraits 
in  full  armor  abound  in  wall  paintings  and  appear 
on  ìoth-C.  ivories.  In  MSS  of  the  menologion  of 
Symeon  Metaphrastes,  he  is  more  commonly 
dressed  in  court  costume.  He  is  young,  with  short 
brown  curly  hair  and  an  incipient  beard.  His 
martyrdom  by  beheading  is  occasionally  depicted 
in  menologia,  and  his  assassination  of  Julian  (who 
has  fallen  from  his  horse  and  is  speared  by  the 
mounted  Merkourios)  appears  in  the  9th  C.,  in 
the  Paris  Gregory  (fol.4ogv). 

sources.  S.  Binon,  Documents  grecs  inédits  relalifs  à  s. 
Mercure  de  Césarée  (Louvain  1937).  Delehaye,  Saints  militaires 
234-48.  Passione  e  miracoli  di  S.  Mercurio ,  ed.  T.  Orlandi. 
Ital.  tr.  S.  Di  Giuseppe  Camaioni  (Milan  1976). 

lit.  BHG  1 274- 1 277a.  S.  Binon,  Essai  sur  le  cycle  de  saint 
Mercure  (Paris  1937).  W.H.C.  Frend,  “Fragments  of  an  Acta 
Martyrum  from  Q’asr  Ibrim,"  JbAChr  29  (1986)  66—70. 
K.G.  Kaster,  LCl  8:10-13.  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 

MEROBAUDES,  FLAVIUS,  5th-C.  general,  sen- 
ator,  and  Latin  orator.  Of  Frankish  origin,  Mero- 
baudes  evidently  moved  to  Spain,  near  the  Baetis 
River.  By  435  he  was  in  Ravenna,  where  he 
achieved  literary  and  military  distinction  at  the 
court  of  Valentinian  III.  The  inscription  on  an 
honorific  statue  at  Rome  (435)  records  his  titles 
(vir  spectabilis,  comes  sacri  consistorii),  honoring  also 
his  eloquence  and  military  achievements.  Mero- 
baudes  himself  speaks  of  attaining  the  maximus 
honor,  either  the  patriciate  (which  would  have 
involved  a  trip  to  Constantinople)  or  an  honorary 
consulate.  In  443  he  began  successful  campaigns 
against  rebels  in  Spain  but  was  recalled  because 
of  hostile  court  intrigues.  Apart  from  the  De  Christo 
(Anthologia  latina,  ed.  F.  Buecheler,  A.  Riese,  vol. 
1.2  [Leipzig  1906]  no.878),  probably  though  not 
certainly  his,  his  occasional  pieces  in  prose  and 
verse  honor  mainly  his  patron  Aetius  and  Val- 
entinian,  the  imperial  family  being  celebrated  in 
ehphraseis  of  mosaics  that  depicted  them.  These 
ehphraseis  survive  primarily  in  a  damaged  palimp- 
sest  MS  of  the  5th/6th  C.  Now  his  work  is  valued 
more  for  its  historical  information  about  Aetius 
and  Ravennate  art  than  for  its  literary  quality. 

ed.  F.  Vollmer  in  MGH  AuctAnt  14:3—20.  Merobaudes  el 
Corippus,  ed.  I.  Bekker  (Bonn  1836)  3—18.  ' 

lit.  F.M.  Clover,  Flaoius  Merobaudes:  A  Translation  and 
Histoncal  Commentary  (Philadelphia  1971).  S.  Monti,  “Per 
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I’csegesi  dei  carmi  1  e  2  di  Merobaude,”  Rendiconú 
dell' 'Accademia  di  Archeologia,  Lettere  e  Belle  Arli  di  Napolt  41 
(1966)  3-ai.  -B.B. 

MESARITES,  NICHOLAS,  writer;  born  ca.t  163/ 
4,  died  after  1214.  By  1200  Mesarites  (MecraptrTjç) 
held  high  ecclesiastical  office — skeuophylax  at  the 
Pharos  church  in  Constantinople.  He  left  the  cap- 
ital  for  Nicaea  after  his  brother  John  died  (5  Feb. 
1207)  and  became  metropolitan  of  Ephesus  and 
exarch  of  Asia.  In  1214  he  headed  an  embassy  to 
Constantinople  for  talks  with  Cardinal  Pelagius; 
the  dialogues  with  the  Latins  ascribed  to  him  in 
this  connection  appear  to  be  forgeries  (G.  Spiteris, 
OrChrAn  204  [1977]  181—86).  Mesarites  belonged 
to  the  “school”  that  questioned  the  traditional 
values  of  Byz.  rhetoric  and  tried  to  create  new 
aesthetic  principles.  His  speech  on  the  revolt  of 
John  Romnenos  the  Fat  differed  drastically  from 
those  of  other  contemporary  orators  (Nikephoros 
Chrysoberges,  Euthymios  Tornirios,  and  Ni- 
ketas  Choniates)  as  a  result  of  his  interest  in  vivid 
details  and  in  his  own  role  ìn  the  events.  In  the 
preamble  he  parodied  the  conventions  of  Byz. 
writing,  including  the  traditional  theme  of  work- 
ing  under  pressure  from  a  friend:  according  to 
Mesarites,  he  wrote  his  work  because  people  in 
the  street  wearied  him  with  their  incessant  inquir- 
ies.  In  the  same  way  Mesarites  described  his  jour- 
ney  from  Pylae  to  Nicaea,  or  the  fine  food  with 
which  he  was  regaled  in  Constantinople.  In  his 
picture  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  he 
depicted  Christ  and  his  disciples  in  motion  and 
asserted  that  he  even  sensed  the  smell  of  the  sea — 
in  sharp  contrast  with  the  conventional,  rigid,  and 
motionless  presentation  by  his  predecessor  Con- 
stantine  of  Rhodes.  Mesarites  respected  educa- 
tion  deeply  and  described  the  school  at  the  Holy 
Apostles  in  detail,  but  he  disliked  pedantry, 
abhorred  the  brutality  of  teachers,  and  derided 
the  “quotational”  method  of  argument. 

f.o.  Die  Palastrewlulion  des  Johannes  Komnenos,  ed.  A. 
Heisenberg  (Würzburg  1907).  "Nikolaos  Mesarites:  De- 
scription  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  at  Constan- 
tinople,”  ed.  and  tr.  G.  Downey,  TAPhS  n.s.  47  (1957)  855- 
924.  A.  Heisenberg,  Quellen  und  Studien  zur  späthyzantin- 
ischen  Geschichte  (rp.  London  1973),  pt.II.t  (1922),  16—75; 
pt.II.2  (1923),  15-56;  pt.II.3  (1923),  6-54. 

ut.  Kazhdan-Franklin,  Sludies  236-55.  A.  Epstein,  “The 
Rebuilding  and  Redecoration  of  the  Holy  Apostles  in  Con- 
stantinople:  A  Reconsideration,”  GRBS  23  (1982)  79-92. 
G.J.M.  Bartelink,  “Homerismen  in  Nikolaos  Mesarites’  Be- 
schreibung  der  Apostelkirche  in  Ronstantinopel,”  BZ  70 
( 1 977 )  306—09.  -A.K. 


MESAZON  (juecrá^cup),  the  emperor’s  confidant 
entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  empire. 
The  word  in  the  plural  form  mesiteuontes  and  with 
a  nontechnical  sense  of  “principal  administrators” 
is  used  first  by  a  ìoth-C.  historian  (Genes.  61.90- 
91).  In  the  1  ith-i2th  C.  the  term  mesaion  became 
a  semiofficial  designation,  Constantine  (III)  Lei- 
choudes  being  the  first  to  hold  the  rank.  The  title 
could  be  bestowed  on  any  high  official,  such  as 
the  logothetes  ton  sekreton  or  kanikleios.  Under  the 
Palaiologoi  the  office  of  mesaion  was  institution- 
alized,  even  though  pseudo-RODiNOS  does  not 
assign  it  a  specific  rank  on  the  hierarchical  ladder; 
he  knows,  however,  that  the  megas  logothetes  was 
supposed  to  fulfill  the  mesastikion,  the  duty  of 
mesazon.  A  i5th-C.  historian  identified  the  mesazon 
with  the  Turkish  vezir  (Douk.  141.26).  Describing 
the  appointment  of  Demetrios  Kydones  in  1354, 
Kantakouzenos  (Kantak.  3:285.5-9)  emphasized 
that  he  lived  within  the  palace  not  only  because 
of  imperia!  favor  but  also  because,  as  mesazon,  he 
was  needed  by  the  emperor  “day  and  night.” 
Among  the  mesazontes  of  the  1 3th —  14H1  C.  were 
Theodore  Mouzalon,  Nikephoros  Choumnos, 
Theodore  Metochites,  and  John  Apokaukos.  The 
last  known  mesaiontes  in  Constantinople  were  Lou- 
kas  Notaras  and  Demetrios  Palaiologos  Kanta- 
kouzenos  (Nicol,  Kantakouzenos  193)  in  the  i5th 
C.  The  office  existed  also  at  the  courts  of  Morea, 
Epiros,  and  Trebizond;  the  mesazon  of  Trebizond 
acquired  the  epithet  megas. 

LiT.  Loenertz,  ByiFrGr  1  441-65.  Beck,  Ideen,  pt.XIII 
(’955)>  3°9~38-  J  Verpeaux,  “Contribution  à  I’étude  de 
l’administration  byzantine:  ho  mesazon,”  BS  16  (1955)  270- 
g6.  Oikonomides,  “Chancellerie”  i6gf.  -A.K. 

MESE  (Méctt),  lit.  “middle  [road]”),  the  central 
avenue  of  Constantinople.  It  started  from  the 
Milion,  the  initial  milestone  of  the  empire.  The 
Milion  was  located  on  the  Augustaion  square,  in 
front  of  Hagia  Sophia  (its  precise  location  has 
not  yet  been  determined).  A  grandiose  structure 
with  a  dome  supported  by  four  arches,  it  was 
adorned  with  imperial  statues,  including  Constan- 
tine  I  and  Helena  holding  a  cross  and  guarded 
by  the  Tyche  of  the  city;  nearby  were  the  eques- 
trian  statues  of  Trajan  and  Theodosios  II  (Janin, 
CP  byz.  ìo^f).  In  the  part  of  the  Mese  called 
Philadelphion  (according  to  tradition  in  honor  of 
Constans  I  and  Constantius  II,  whose  statues  were 
erected  there),  the  street  forked:  one  branch  con- 
tinued  northwest,  parallel  to  the  Golden  Horn, 
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toward  tlie  Gate  of  Adrianople;  another  angled 
southwest,  ending  at  the  Golden  Gate;  one  sec- 
tion  of  this  avenue  branched  off  (after  the  walls 
of  Constantine)  and  Ied  to  the  Gate  of  the  Source 
(Pege). 

The  Mese  connected  the  niajor  public  squares 
(foruins  or  acíorai)  of  the  city:  after  the  Augus- 
taion  came  the  Forum  of  Constantine  (sometimes 
simply  called  the  Phoros),  which  was  not  rectangular 
like  Roman  forums  but,  according  to  the  Patrìa, 
imitated  the  shape  of  the  Ocean  or  of  Constan- 
tine’s  tent,  that  is,  it  was  circular  in  shape.  The 
Phoros  was  adorned  with  a  marble  arch,  porphyry 
columns,  and  statues,  including  Constantine  and 
Helena  holding  a  cross,  and  the  Tyche  of  the  city 
holding  the  modios  as  a  symbol  of  correct  weight 
(or  perhaps  the  modiolos  crown  as  conjectured 
by  Dagron,  CP  Imaginaire  185,  n.115).  Michael  I 
Rangabe  ordered  the  hands  of  the  Tyche  to  be 
cut  off  as  a  deterrent  to  popular  revo!ts.  Next 
came  the  f’orum  Tauri  or  the  square  of  Theo- 
dosios  [1]  with  the  emperor’s  statue  atop  a  column 
and  various  other  monuments;  the  remains  of  a 
marble  structure  (probably  the  triumphal  arch  of 
Theodosios)  were  found  during  the  excavations 
of  the  square.  The  location  of  the  Forum  Amas- 
trianum  has  not  yet  been  identified.  The  texts 
place  it  between  Philadelphion  and  the  next  square, 
the  Forum  Bovis  (of  the  Bull),  that  is,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  southwestern  branch  of  the  Mese. 
It  contained  many  pagan  statues,  among  others 
Zeus-Helios  on  a  chariot  of  marble,  and  a  pyramid 
with  two  bronze  hands  holding  the  modios.  The 
Forum  Bovis  (on  the  southwestern  branch  of  the 
Mese)  took  its  name  from  an  enormous  bronze 
head  of  a  bull  brought  from  Pergamon  and  placed 
there;  the  square  was  adorned  with  porticoes  and 
statues,  among  which  were  again  Constantine  and 
Helena  with  a  cross.  The  last  forum,  the  square 
of  Arkadios,  was  located  on  the  Xerolophos  hill 
and  adorned  with  a  column,  suniiounted  by  a 
statue  of  Arkadios,  and  surrounded  by  the  statues 
of  other  rulers  (Theodosios  II,  Marcian,  etc.). 

Along  the  entire  Mese  were  numerous  churches 
and  monasteries,  of  which  the  best  known  were 
the  Holy  Apostles,  St.  John  Prodromos  of  Pe- 
tra,  Chora,  Recharitomene,  and  Christ  Philan- 
thropenos  (on  the  northwest  branch),  and  St.  Mo- 
kios,  Stoudios,  and  Dalmatou  (in  the  area  of 
the  southwest  branch).  Various  public  buildings 
(e.g.,  Basilire),  baths  (of  Zeuxippos),  palaces,  and 
mansions  were  constructed  along  the  Mese.  Foun- 


tains,  cisterns,  porticoes,  statues,  and  other  mon- 
uments  (e.g.,  the  Anemodoulion)  also  lined  the 
course  of  the  Mese.  At  the  same  time,  the  Mese 
was  the  main  commercial  center  of  the  city,  with 
depictions  of  the  modios  indicating  the  state  con- 
trol  over  merchants:  workshops  of  jewelers,  can- 
dlemakers,  fur-merchants,  and  bakers  (Artopo- 
leia),  and  so  forth  were  located  iri  its  vicinity,  while 
the  Makros  Embolos  connected  the  Artopoleia 
(between  the  Forurn  of  Constantine  and  the  Forum 
Tauri)  with  the  harbors  of  the  Golden  Horn. 
Some  squares  (Amastrianos,  Foruin  Bovis)  func- 
tioned  as  marketplaces  and  also  as  places  of  exe- 
cution. 

The  avenue  (esp.  its  southwest  branch)  served 
as  the  major  artery  for  imperial  processions  and 
triumphs.  The  emperor  usually  entered  the  city 
through  the  Golden  Gate  and  then  paraded  toward 
Hagia  Sophia,  being  acclaimed  at  several  “sta- 
tions,”  mainly  the  forums.  For  these  processions 
the  guilds  were  obliged  to  decorate  the  Mese  and 
clean  the  streets  and  strew  them  with  flowers. 

I.IT.  Janin,  CP  byz.  36—40,  62-72.  McCormick,  Eltrnal 
Viclory  207-17.  Müller-Wiener,  Bildslexikon  2Ögf.  -A.K. 

MESEMBRIA  (Meo-i7/zy3pía;  Bulgarian  Nesebûr), 
city  on  the  Bulgarian  Black  Sea  coast,  35  km 
northeast  of  Burgas,  on  a  small  rocky  peninsula 
linked  to  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  causeway. 
Prosperous  in  Hellenistic  times  but  declining  un- 
der  Roman  rule,  in  the  7th-8th  C.  Mesembria 
became  an  important  Byz.  naval  and  military  base, 
a  place  of  exile,  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  From 
this  period  or  earlier  can  be  dated  two  basìlicas, 
including  the  three-aisled  Old  Metropolis  built  of 
coursed  rubble  with  brick  arcades.  Captured  by 
Krum  in  812,  Mesembria  had  returned  to  Byz. 
allegiance  by  860  and  continued  to  play  a  signifi- 
cant  role  as  a  Byz.  base.  In  1078  a  revolt  broke 
out  in  the  city,  ied  by  one  Dobromir,  presumabiy 
a  Bulgarian.  At  the  end  of  the  i2th  C.  Mesembria 
was  incorporated  in  the  Second  Bulgarian  Empire 
but  frequently  changed  hands  in  the  following 
two  centuries.  Despite  political  instability,  the  city 
developed  economically;  the  many  late  Byz. 
churches — some  built  under  Byz.  patronage,  some 
under  Bulgarian — bear  witness  to  its  prosperity. 
Mesembria  remained  in  Bulgarian  hands  until  in 
1367  it  was  captured,  sacked,  and  returned  to 
Byz.  control  by  Amadeo  VI  of  Savoy.  Thereafter 
it  remained  a  Byz.  city  until  1452,  when  Constan- 
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tine  XI  ceded  it  to  Janos  Hunyadi.  In  Feb.  1453 
Mesembria  surrendered  to  the  Ottoman  Turks, 
only  three  months  before  the  capture  of  Constan- 
tinople. 

Many  medieval  buildings  survive,  including  the 
two  basilicas  and  seven  churches  dating  from  the 
nth  to  i4th  C.  Especially  notable  is  St.  John 
Aleitourgetos,  which,  like  other  churches  at  Me- 
sembria,  is  elaborately  decorated  on  the  exterior 
with  ceramic  ornament  in  the  manner  of  Apokau- 
kos’s  church  at  Selymbria.  A  cross-in-square 
building,  its  ruined  bema  and  prothesis  chamber 
retain  fragmentary  frescoes  depicting  liturgical 
scenes.  Many  of  the  late  Byz.  defense  works  are 
still  visible. 

lit.  I.  Gülübov,  Nesebúr  i  negoŵte  pametnici  (Sofia  1961). 
Nessèbre,  eds.  T.  Ivanov,  V.  Velkov,  2  vols.  (Sofia  1969- 
80).  A.  Ra5enov,  Mesemvrijski  cúrkvi  (Sofia  1932).  V.  Gju- 
ze)ev,  “Die  mittelalterliche  Stadt  Mesembria  (Nesebär)  im 
6.-15.  Jh.,”  BHR  6.1  (1978)  50-59.  N.  Oikonomides,  “Me- 
sembria  in  the  Ninth  Century:  Epigraphical  F.vidence,”  BSI 
EB  8-12  (1981-86)  269-73.  -R.B.,  A.C 

MESOPOTAMIA  (Mscro7rorû:/xtû:,  “land  between 
the  rivers”),  geographical  name  of  all  the  territory 
between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  rivers.  The 
name  was  also  used  to  refer  to  both  a  province 
and  a  theme  in  the  Byz.  Empire. 

Province  of  Mesopotamia.  From  the  4th  to 

7th  C.,  Mesopotamia  was  a  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
province  of  the  diocese  of  Oriens.  It  extended 
from  the  province  of  Osrhoene  north  and  east 
toward  the  Tigris  and  Chaboras  rivers.  The  cap- 
ital  of  the  province  and  seat  of  the  doux  of  Mes- 
opotamia  with  authority  over  the  local  limitanei 
was  Nisibis  until  the  mid-4th  C.  Followingjulian’s 
defeat,  Jovian  ceded  to  Persia  by  the  treaty  of  363 
Nisibis,  Singara,  and  lands  beyond  the  Tigris  that 
had  been  gained  by  Diocletian  in  296—97. 
Thenceforth  the  provincial  capital  was  Amida  and 
the  doux  of  Mesopotamia  was  stationed  at  either 
Constantina  or,  later,  Dara;  other  cities  in- 
cluded  Martyropolis  and  Kephas. 

War  with  Persia  resumed  under  Kaväd,  thus 
compelling  Anastasios  I  to  found  Dara  and  fortify 
other  cities;  the  work  continued  under  Justinian 
I.  In  the  early  6th  C.  Mesopotamia  was  subdivided 
into  three  civil  and/or  ecclesiastical  provinces:  to 
the  north  was  Armenia  IV,  with  its  capital  at 
Martyropolis;  south  of  the  Tigris  was  Mesopo- 
tamia,  with  its  capital  at  Amida;  and  below  that 


was  southern  Mesopotamia,  whose  capital  was  at 
Dara  and  which  had  jurisdiction  over  the  Tur 
cAbdin.  Maurice’s  alliance  with  Chosroes  II  in  591 
allowed  Byz.  to  recover  certain  territories  (includ- 
ing  Dara)  lost  to  Persia  in  573,  but  the  new  war 
(from  605  on)  led  to  further  territorial  losses  until 
Herakleios  destroyed  the  power  of  Persia  between 
623  and  628.  Between  633  and  640  the  region 
fell  to  the  Arabs. 

lit.  L.  Dillemann,  Haute  Mésopotamie  orientale  et  pays 
adjacenls  (Paris  1962).  J.B.  Segal,  “Mesopotamian  Comrnu- 
nities  l'rom  Julian  to  the  Rise  of  Islam,”  ProcBrAc  41  (1955) 
109-39.  -M.M.M. 

Theme  of  Mesopotamia.  The  Byz.  theme  of 
Mesopotamia  was  organized  to  the  northwest  of 
the  province  of  Mesopotamia.  J'he  date  of  its 
formation  is  unclear:  it  is  usually  accepted  that 
Mesopotamia  was  created  between  899  and  911 
(Oikonomides,  Listes  349).  There  is,  however,  a 
seal  of  the  strategos  of  Mesopotamia  probably  dat- 
ing  from  825/6  (Zacos,  Seals  1,  no.284).  Still  called 
a  strategos  in  the  ìoth-C.  Taktikon  of  Benesevií, 
the  commander  of  the  theme  became  doux  be- 
fore  971  or  975.  In  the  ìith  C.  the  theme  was 
commanded  by  Armenians  (Gregory  Magistros 
and  his  son  Vahram);  Michael  VII  tried  to  rees- 
tablish  Greek  administration  in  Mesopotamia 
(Skabalanovií,  Gosudarstuo  1 98).  By  the  end  of  the 
1  ìth  C.  the  Seljuks  had  conquered  the  region. 

lit.  Honigmann,  Ostgrenie  6gf.  W.  Brandes,  “Überle- 
gungen  zur  Ÿorgeschichte  des  Thema  Mesopotamien,”  BS 
44  ('Ŵ)  >71-77-  -A.K. 


MESOPOT AMI A  TES  DYSEOS  (Mesopotamia 
“of  the  West”),  Byz.  military  district  mentioned  in 
the  Escorial  Taktikon  (Oikonomides,  Listes, 
p. 269. 16).  It  was  probably  situated  in  the  Danube 
delta  and/or  between  the  lower  Danube  and  the 
Dniester,  comprising  territory  conquered  from 
Svjatoslav  by  John  I  Tzimiskes  in  971.  Partly  re- 
conquered  by  Samuel  oe  Bulgaria,  the  territory 
was  later  incorporated  in  the  new  Byz.  theme  of 
Paristrion.  The  name  may  be  a  translation  of 
“Atelkouzou”  ( De .  adm.  imp.  38.30,  40.24;  i.e.,  Old 
Hungarian  Etelküzü,  “between  the  rivers”).  The 
Byz.  fortresses  of  Capidava  and  Päcuiul  lui  Soare 
probably  formed  part  of  its  defenses.  Its  capital 
may  have  been  Little  Preslav. 

lit.  N.  Oikonomides,  “Recherches  sur  l’histoire  du  Bas- 
Danube  aux  X”-XT  siècles:  La  Mésopotamie  de  l’Occident,” 
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RF.SEE  3  (1965)  57—79-  I.A.  Bozilov,  “Küm  vúprosa  za 
vizamijfkoto  gospodstvo  na  dolnija  Dunav  v  kraja  na  X 
vek,”  Pruuti’anija  po  slucaj  II  üongres  po  balkanislika  (Sofia 
1970)  75-96.  Moravcsik,  Bymntmoturnra  2:77.  -R.B. 

MESOPOTAMITES  (Mecro7rora/i.trrjç,  fem.  Me- 
croiroTapLÌTicrcra),  a  family  probably  originating 
from  Mesopotamos  in  Epiros  (Moritz,  Zunamen 
2:34,  n.i)  or  a  place  called  Mesopotamia.  The 
family  became  prominent  in  the  late  1  ìth  C.  as 
military  commanders:  Basil,  Alexios  I’s  general, 
was  praised  by  William  of  Apulia  as  an  experi- 
enced  warrior;  George  was  doux  of  Philippopolis. 
Manuel  I’s  contemporary,  Nicholas  Mesopota- 
mites,  was  extolled  by  an  anonymous  poet  for 
adorning  the  Virgin’s  icon  (Lampros,  “Mark.  kod.” 
185,  no.366.16).  In  the  late  i2th  C.  the  Mesopo- 
tamitai  occupied  important  posts  in  the  civil  ad- 
ministration:  Constantine  the  k anìhleìos,  Isaac  I I’s 
favorite,  was  euIogized  by  Nikephoros  Chryso- 
berges  in  an  unpublished  speech  (Kazhdan- 
Franklin,  Studies  22Ôf).  As  a  result  of  the  protec- 
don  of  Empress  Euphrosynf,  Douraina  Kama- 
tera,  Constantine  acquired  the  highest  place  in 
the  administradon  of  Aiexios  III,  along  with  his 
two  (unnamed)  brothers;  Constantine  had  an  ec- 
clesiastical  career  as  well,  and  Patr.  George  II 
Xiphilinos  granted  him  special  permission  to  serve 
both  state  and  church.  Later  he  fell  from  imperial 
favor  and  ca.  1196— 98  was  appointed  metropoli- 
tan  of  Thessalonike  to  remove  him  from  the  court; 
he  remained  metropolitan  until  sometime  be- 
tween  1222  and  1228.  Several  Mesopotamitai  were 
civil  ofhcials  at  the  end  of  the  i2th  C.,  including 
Michael,  protonobelissimohypertatos  in  1 195.  Joseph 
Mesopotamites  was  imperial  secretary,  close  to  the 
circle  of  the  Crown  Prince  Theodore  Laskaris, 
but  in  1253  he  fell  into  disgrace  and  came  under 
invesdgation  (Angold,  Byz.  Gouernment  163).  The 
Mesopotamitai  played  a  substantial  role  in  church 
administration:  Mesopotamites  Konstomeres  was 
metropolitan  of  Neopatras  in  the  early  1 3th  C. 

Some  Mesopotamitai  bore  the  name  not  be- 
cause  they  belonged  to  this  family,  but  because 
they  were  monks  of  the  Mesopotamon  monastery 
in  Epiros,  which  is  attested  in  the  1 1  th  C.  G. 
Astruc-Morize  ( Scriptorium  37  [1983]  105—59)  sug- 
gested  that  Isaac  Mesopotamites,  the  owner  of 
several  MSS  produced  in  the  mid-i3th  C.  and 
metropolitan  of  Smyrna  ca.1261,  was  a  monk  at 
Mesopotamon. 


lit.  V.  Laurent,  “La  succession  épiscopale  de  la  métro- 
pole  de  ThessaIonique  dans  la  première  moitié  du  Xllle 
siècle,”  BZ  56  (1963)  284—96  (and  his  Corpus  5.1,  no.464), 
with  corr.  V.  Grumel,  BZ  59  (1966)  395.  P.  Laninia,  “Un 
prostagma  inedito  attribuito  a  Isacco  11°  l’Angelo,”  Acca- 
demia  di  scienze,  leltere  ed  arli  di  Mudena.  AUi  e  memorie 3  10 
(1952)  248.  Dieten,  Ertäutemngen  173—75-  BLP,  nos.  17954- 
58.  -A.K. 

MESOTHYNIA.  See  Bithynia. 

MESROP  MASTOC',  inventor  of  the  Armenian 
script;  born  Tarôn  mid-^th  C.,  died  Vafarsapat 
17  Feb.  439  or  440.  He  is  known  as  Mastoc'  in 
the  earliest  sources  and  as  Mesrop  in  the  8th  C. 
and  later.  Modern  writers  often  combine  the 
names. 

After  an  early  career  at  the  Armenian  court 
Mesrop  Mastoc'  became  a  hermit.  By  the  end  of 
the  century  he  was  engaged  in  missionary  acdvity 
in  outlying  areas,  accompanied  by  a  group  of 
disciples.  F.ncouraged  by  King  Vram-Shapuh  and 
Patr.  Sahak,  he  sought  help  in  northern  Syria  to 
compose  a  script.  Circa  400,  with  the  help  of  a 
Greek  calligrapher,  Ruhnus,  he  created  the  Ar- 
menian  alphabet  at  Samosata.  This  was  based  on 
the  Greek  alphabet  with  extra  letters  intercalated. 
The  hrst  book  translated  was  the  Pronerbs  of  Sol- 
omon.  (See  Armenian  Literature.) 

According  to  his  pupil  and  biographer  Koriun, 
Mesrop  Mastoc'  also  invented  scripts  for  Georgian 
and  Caucasian  Albanian;  this  is  not  conhrmed  by 
non-Armenian  sources.  Mesrop  Mastoc'  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  missionary  activity  and  in  orga- 
nizing  with  Sahak  the  hrst  groups  of  translators. 

source.  Vita  by  Koriun — Varh'  Mastoc'i,  ed.  M.  Abefean 
(Erevan  1941).  F.ng.  tr.  by  B.  Norehad  (Delmar,  N.Y., 
'985>- 

lit.  P.  Peeters,  “Pour  l’histoire  des  origines  de  l’alphabet 
arménien,"  REArm  9  (1929)  203-37.  Banber  Matenadarani 
(Erevan)  7  (1964).  P.N.  Akinian,  Der  heilige  MashtoU  War- 
dapel,  sein  Leben  und  sein  Wirken  (Vienna  1949).  -R.T. 

MESSALIANISM,  the  ascetic  and  piedstic  move- 
ment  of  the  Messalians  ( Mecrcra\iavoí ,  from  Syr- 
iac  mslÿn’,  “praying  people”),  also  termed  Euchitai; 
it  probably  originated  in  Mesopotamia  in  the  4lh 
C.  and  spread  to  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Asia  Minor. 
The  Messalians  never  formed  an  institudonalized 
sect,  nor  did  they  develop  any  doctrine  or  create 
a  hierarchy  (J.  Gribomont  in  Epektasis  [Beau- 
chesne  1972]  611).  They  expressçd  the  feelings 
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of  radical  groups  within  Christianity:  they  be- 
lieved  that  a  demon  is  encamped  in  man’s  soul 
and  that  neither  baptism  nor  other  sacraments 
suffice  to  expel  him;  only  the  “baptism  of  fire”  or 
spiritual  purification  can  liberate  men  from  the 
power  of  evil  (A.  Guillaumont  in  Mélanges  d’histoire 
des  religions  offerts  à  Henri-Charles  Puech  [Paris  1974] 
517-23);  the  instrument  of  purification  is  first 
and  foremost  prayer,  through  which  man  attains 
freedom  from  passions  and  the  Holy  Spirit  de- 
scends  upon  him.  The  leading  exponent  of  Mes- 
salianism  was  Mararios/Symeon. 

Attitudes  toward  Messalians  were  ambivalent: 
on  the  one  hand  they  were  criticized  by  Ephrem 
the  Syrian,  Epiphanios,  and  later  theologians  such 
as  John  of  Damascus  and  Euthymios  Zigabenos; 
they  were  condemned  by  local  councils  in  Side 
and  Antioch  in  390  and  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus 
in  431.  On  the  other  hand,  some  church  fathers 
such  as  Eustathios  of  Sebasteia  and  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  described  them  with  sympathy;  extreme 
monastic  asceticism  in  Syriaand  Mesopotamia  had 
much  in  common  with  Messalian  practice. 

Both  names,  Messalians  and  Euchitai,  appear 
in  later  antiheretical  polemics:  Psellos  composed 
a  dialogue  against  Euchitai  in  Thrace  who  wor- 
shiped  Satan  (M.  Wellenhofer,  BZ  30  [1929—30] 
477-84),  and  Patr.  John  XIV  Kalekas  attacked 
the  “modern  Messalians”  (Beck,  Kirche  712).  Evi- 
dently,  these  Messalians  had  no  direct  connections 
with  the  extremist  movement  of  the  4th-7th  C. 

lit.  I.  Hausherr,  Etudes  de  spìritualité  orientale  (Rome 
1969)  64—96.  A.  Louth,  “Messalianism  and  Pelagianism,” 
StP  17.1  (1982)  127-35.  H.  Dörries,  “Die  Messalianer  im 
Zeugnis  ihrer  Bestreiter,”  Saeculum  21  (1970)  213-27.  R. 
Staats,  Gregor  von  Nyssa  und  die  Messalianer  (Berlin  1968). 

-T.E.G. 

MESSENIA  (MecrcrTji'ta),  a  region  in  the  south- 
western  Peloponnesos  borderingon  Elis,  Arkadia, 
and  the  Taygetos  mountain  chain.  The  data  from 
the  period  of  the  Roman  Empire  are  scarce;  among 
a  few  inscriptions  with  names  of  emperors,  the 
latest  is  what  may  be  a  milestone  from  Haliartos 
mentioning  Constantine  I  and  his  sons  ( Inscrip - 
tiones  Graecae  5.1  [Berlin  1913]  no.1420);  some 
large  estates  existed  in  the  western  valley  (U. 
Kahrstedt,  Die  wirlschaftliche  Gesicht  Griechenlands 
in  der  Kaiserzeit  [Bern  1954]  220—34).  The  name 
of  the  city  of  Messene  is  still  to  be  found  in 
Hierohles,  and  the  Peloponnesian  bishopric  of 


“Mossina”  appears  in  a  notitia  (Notitiae  CP  3:766). 
In  the  7th-8th  C.  the  territory  was  invaded  by 
the  Slavs,  who  left  some  traces  of  theìr  language 
in  local  toponymy.  Thereafter  the  name  Messenia 
disappears  from  the  sources,  with  the  exception 
of  certain  archaizing  writers  such  as  pseudo- 
Sphrantzes,  who  speaks  of  the  Messeniac  Bay  (Sphr. 
278.23,  280.4-5).  Korone,  Methone,  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  Kalamata  were  the  most  important 
cities;  remains  of  several  Byz.  and  Frankish  mon- 
uments  survive  there  and  elsewhere  in  Messenia. 
The  most  significant  fresco  program  is  that  at  the 
Church  of  the  Virgin  Zoodochos  Pege  at  Sama- 
rina,  painted  ca.1200  in  a  style  that  is  already 
emerging  from  late  Komnenian  formulas  (C. 
Scheven-Christians,  Die  Kirche  der  Zoodochos  Pege 
bei  Samari  in  Messenien  [Bonn  1980]). 

lit.  A.  Orlandos,  "Ek  tes  Ghristianikes  Messenes,”  A8ME 
1  1  (1969)  87-1 14.  D.  Georgacas,  W.  McDonald,  Placenames 
of  Southwest.  Peloponnesus  (Minneapolis  1967). 

-A.K„  N.P.S. 


MESSINA  (Mecttjetj),  from  antiquity  a  port  city 
at  the  northeastern  tip  of  Sicily  controlling  the 
Straits  of  Messina,  the  principal  crossing  from  the 
island  to  southern  Italy.  During  the  Gothic  war 
of  Justinian  I,  Totila  occupied  Messina  briefly  in 
550,  but  it  remained  in  Byz.  hands  through  the 
mid-gth  C.  Messina  acknowledged  the  ecclesias- 
tical  authority  of  the  popes  until  the  730S;  accord- 
ingly,  the  7th-C.  seal  of  its  bishop  Theodore  bears 
a  Latin  legend,  while  the  seal  of  the  8th-C.  bishop 
Paul  is  in  Greek  (Laurent,  Corpus  5.1,  nos.  899— 
900).  The  Arabs,  acting  in  alliance  with  Naples, 
conquered  Messina  in  842/3.  In  901  a  Greek  fleet, 
trying  to  cut  off  Arab  forces  in  Calabria  from 
their  Sicilian  bases,  reached  Messina,  but  the  Byz. 
were  defeated  and  lost  30  ships.  The  Byz.  man- 
aged  to  capture  the  city  ca.976  but  were  unable 
to  hold  it.  In  1025,  Basil  Boioannes  led  an  expe- 
dition  to  Messina  but  was  recalled  before  he 
achieved  his  goal.  In  1038  George  Maniares  took 
Messina,  routed  the  Arabs  at  nearby  Rametta,  and 
occupied  several  cities  including  Syracuse;  he  was 
also  recalled,  however,  and  all  his  acquisitions  save 
Messina  were  lost.  In  1061  the  Norman  adven- 
turer  Roger  (I),  brother  of  Robert  Guiscard,  seized 
the  city.  According  to  a  later  account,  the  Nor- 
mans  were  summoned  by  the  Christians  in  Mes- 
sina,  but,  in  reality,  the  garrison  of  Messina  sought 
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Muslim  support  against  Roger  (Chalandon,  Domi- 
nation  normande  1:192—96). 

Greeks  continued  to  play  a  role  in  Messinaafter 
the  Norman  occupation:  the  archives  of  the  mon- 
astery  of  S.  Maria  di  Messina  contain  Greek  doc- 
uments  beginning  with  a  deed  of  purchase  dated 
1076/7  as  well  as  Latin  acts,  the  earliest  of  which 
is  the  grant  of  bishop  Robert  of  Troina  and  Mes- 
sina  of  1103.  rhe  typihon  of  the  monastery  of  the 
Savior  (S.  Salvatore)  in  Messina  was  compiled  in 
Greek  by  the  archimandrite  Loukas  in  1131.  In 
the  1 3th  and  i4th  C.  merchants  from  Messina 
were  active  traders  in  the  East. 

Monuments  of  Messina.  Destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake  in  1908  and  by  bombardment  in  World 
War  II,  Messina  has  only  a  few  extant  medieval 
monuments.  The  earliest  survivors  are  S.  Annun- 
ziata  dei  Catalani  (i2th  C.?)  and,  outside  the  city, 
S.  Maria  near  Mili  San  Pietro,  founded  by  Count 
Roger  I  around  1092.  On  the  site  of  the  destroyed 
Basilian  monastery  of  S.  SaIvatore  is  the  Museo 
Regionale,  displaying  objects  from  the  buildings 
ruined  in  1908,  induding  byzantinizing  mosaics 
from  S.  Gregorio  ( 1 3th  C.);  the  sarcophagus  of 
Loukas,  archimandrite  of  the  Patir  monastery 
(died  1 175);  and  a  marble  icon  of  the  Hodegetria 
copied  from  an  1  ìth-C.  exemplar  in  Istanbul. 

soürces.  A.  Guillou,  Les  acles  grecs  de  S.  Maria  di  Messina 
(Palenno  1963).  M.  Arranz,  Le  typìcon  du  monastère  du  Sainl- 
Saiweur  à  Messine  (Rome  1969). 

lit.  M.  Alibrandi,  “Messinesi  in  Levante  nel  Medioevo,” 
AStSic 3  21.2  (1971-72)  97-110.  S.  Prestifilippo  and  T. 
Saitta,  Messina  artistica  e  monumentale  (Messina  1974)-  G. 
Gonsoli,  Messina,  Museo  Regionale  (Bologna  1980).  V.  Las- 
areff,  “Early  Italo-Byzantine  Paintirig  in  Sicily,”  Burlington 
Magaiine  63  (1933)  279-87.  -A.K.,  D.K. 

METALLURGY,  the  extraction  of  metals  from 
their  ores,  normally  at  sites  near  mines.  The  metal 
was  then  formed  into  ingots  (mazia)  which  were 
sold  to  smiths  for  fabrication  into  metal  objects. 

Iron.  Ironmaking  in  the  Roman  period  was 
often  divided  into  two  states,  roasting  and  smelt- 
ing.  Crushed  iron  ore  was  roasted  in  open  fur- 
naces,  with  wood  as  fuel,  to  remove  excess  water 
or  carbon  dioxide.  The  roasted  ore  was  then 
smelted,  at  a  higher  heat,  in  small  furnaces,  using 
charcoal  as  fuel.  The  resulting  spongy  mass  of 
iron  was  then  alternately  hammered  and  heated 
to  produce  ingots.  Remains  of  furnaces  and  slag 
heaps  have  been  found  at  numerous  archaeolog- 
ical  sites,  for  example,  in  the  Crimea  (A.  Jakobson, 


Srednevekovye  sel’skie  poselenija  Jugo-Zapadnoj  Tav- 
riki  [Leningrad  1979]  164-68),  and  in  Capidava, 
Päcuiul  lui  Soare,  and  Dinogetia  (E.  Zah,  Pontica 
4  [1971]  191—207).  It  is  sometimes  said  that  be- 
fore  the  i4th  C.  only  wrought  iron  was  made, 
and  that  the  temperatures  in  the  furnaces  could 
not  be  raised  sufficiently  high  to  produce  molten 
cast  steel.  In  the  5th  or  6th  C.  the  lexicographer 
Hesychios  of  Alexandria  explained  the  word  ka- 
lathos  as  a  vessel  in  which  iron  was  melted  (R. 
Halleux,  Le  probl'eme  des  métaux  dans  la  science  an- 
tique  [Paris  1974]  197). 

Copper.  After  being  smelted  from  its  ore,  it  was 
alloyed  with  tin  to  form  bronze  or  with  zinc  to 
form  brass. 

Silver  and  Gold.  Silver  and  gold  were  ex- 
tracted  from  lead  and  other  base  metal  ores  by  a 
process  cailed  cupellation.  They  were  heated  in  a 
furnace  to  a  temperature  of  about  1,000  degrees 
centigrade  and  oxidized  with  air  from  a  bellows. 
The  extracted  metal  was  very  soft  and  hence  was 
usually  alloyed  with  copper.  Sometimes  gold  nug- 
gets  could  be  panned  from  streams  and  needed 
no  further  refinement. 

lit.  J.  Ramin,  La  techmque  mimère  et  mélaüurgique  des 
anciens  (Brussels  1977).  D.  Strong,  D.  Brown,  Roman  Crafts 
(London  1976)  12,  127-40.  -A.M.T.,  A.K. 


METALWORR.  The  metals  most  used  in  Byz. 
were  gold,  silver,  bronze,  lead,  and  iron.  Imi- 
tations  of  gold  and  silver  were  obtained  by  apply- 
ing  gold,  silver,  and  tin  leaf  to  other  metals.  Re- 
lated  metallic  effects  were  gained  by  glazes  and 
glosses  added  to  ceramics,  while  glass  objects 
copied  those  in  metal — eventually,  perhaps,  re- 
placing  some  domestic  gold  and  silver  plate.  Pre- 
cious  metals  were  sometimes  counterfeited,  and 
therefore  a  touchstone  was  used  by  the  silversmith 
to  test  for  purity.  Metals  were  obtained  from 
mines  but  were  also  recycied,  particuiariy  for  coins. 
At  least  in  the  4th  C.,  metals  were  transported  by 
the  state  in  the  form  of  ingots.  State  metalwork- 
ing  extended  to  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  coins, 
gold  MEDALLIONS,  LARGITIO  DISHES,  JEWELRY, 
weapons,  and  armor  (including  ceremonial  ar- 
mor  embellished  in  gold  and  silver  by  the  bar- 
baricarii)  and,  apparently,  from  the  4th  to  the 
7th/8th  C.,  certain  silver  objects  marked  with  im- 
perial  silver  stamps.  Lead  seals  were  produced 
for  civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical  officials  of  all 
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ranks.  Public  and  private  metalworking  establish- 
ments  functioned  simultaneously:  the  Book  of  the 
Eparch  (Bk.  of  Eparch  2.1,  11)  refers  to  the  inde- 
pendent  ergasteria  of  silver-  and  goldsmiths  in 
Constantinople  and  stipulates  that  the  chrysochooi 
be  grouped  together  on  the  Mese.  Coppersmiths 
(see  Smith)  were  apparently  located  near  the 
Chalroprateia  church. 

Byz.  metalwork  generally  preserved  Roman 
techniques,  with  the  notable  exception  of  the 
manufacture  of  large-scale  bronze  statuary,  which 
had  ceased  by  the  early  7th  C.  Techniques  that 
did  continue  included  the  application  of  ham- 
mered  sheets  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  to  fur- 
niture  and  architectural  members  as  metal  rev- 
etments  and  the  related  treatment  of  doors.  The 
survival  of  advanced  metalworking  techniques  is 
suggested  by  the  existence  of  automata.  Smaller 
scale  Byz.  metalwork  included  the  production  of 
gold  plates  used  from  the  8th  C.  onward  in  mak- 
ing  enamels;  domestic  plate,  household  httings 
(see  Tools  and  Household  Fittings),  utensils, 
and  liturgical  vessels  in  silver  and  bronze  pro- 
duced  by  both  hammering  and  casting  tech- 
niques;  and  forged  iron  tools.  Gold  and  silver 
objects  display  diverse  techniques  of  decoration, 
for  example,  raising  decoration  from  the  reverse 
(repoussé)  or  from  the  front  (engraving  and  chas- 
ing)  and  openwork  (as  on  the  Antioch  “Chal- 
ice”);  embellishments,  included  gilding  and  inlay- 
ing  of  details  in  niello  and  encrustation  with 
gems  or  enameled  plaques.  Techniques  used  for 
jewelry  were  likewise  varied. 

In  contrast  to  the  investigation  of  4th-7th  C. 
silver  and  bronze,  so  far  very  little  scientific  re- 
search  has  been  undertaken  on  works  of  the  gth 
C.  and  later  (M.  Cagiano  de  Azevedo,  BICR  g— 
10  [  1 952]  23-40).  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
size  and  weight  of  cast  bronzes  was  reduced  and 
silver  usually  employed  only  in  thin  sheets  after 
the  gth  C.;  in  the.  igth  C.  Bessarion  complained 
that  metalwork  was  no  longer  to  be  expected  in 
Byz.  The  account  in  De  ceremonìis  of  the  prepa- 
ration  for  the  Cretan  campaign  of  g6o-6i  is  ex- 
tremely  useful  for  the  list  of  implements  and 
weapons  it  provides,  for  some  information  about 
their  cost  and  the  quantity,  as  well  as  for  the  cost 
of  lead,  copper,  and  tin  valued  in  the  ratio  of 
4:18:34  (De  cer.  675.14-15,  676.2-3).  Alchemical 
MSS  may  someday  provide  clues  to  the  composi- 
tion  of  alloys,  methods  of  refining  metals,  and 


casting  and  gilding;  for  the  time  being  they  have 
been  insufficiently  studied.  (See  also  Metal- 
lurgv.) 

I  II  .  Argenlerie  romaine  el  byrantme,  ed.  1  -  Baratte  (Paris 
1986).  Roman  Crafts,  ed.  D.  Strong,  D.  Brown  (London 
1976).  Sodini,  “l.’artisanat  urbain”  71-119.  M.  Lombard, 
Ces  mélaux  dans  l'anden  mande  du  Ve  au  XIe  siècle  (Paris-The 
Hague  1974)  9-73,  124-50.  L.Ph  B. 

METAMORPHOSIS.  See  Transfiguration. 

METANOIA  (Meránou*),  female  personifica- 
tion  of  Repentance  (see  Penance),  associated  with 
David’s  remorse  for  his  sin  with  Bathsheba  (2  Sam 
12).  Metanoia  occurs  in  the  Paris  Psalter  and 
related  MSS  (Buchthal,  Paris  Psalter,  figs.  8,  54) 
and  embodies  the  sentiment  physically  conveyed 
by  the  king’s  attitude  of  prosrynesis.  Metanoia  is 
depicted  as  a  classicizing  figure,  garbed  in  a  chiton 
and  raising  one  hand  to  her  chin  in  the  Antique 
gesture  of  meditation  or  mourning.  -A.C. 

METAPHOR  (fjberacpopá,  lit.  “transference’j,  a 
compressed  simile  in  which  two  objects  are  jux- 
taposed  by  analogy.  Eustathios  of  Thessalonike 
(Eust.  Comm.  II.  4:523  [1242.33—35])  states  that 
poetry  requires  “unusual  imagery”  ( terastion ),  cit- 
ing  as  an  example  Iliad  21:388,  “heaven  trum- 
peted.”  “Had  [Homer]  said  ‘heaven  thundered,’ 
it  would  not  have  the  effect  of  a  paradox,”  corn- 
ments  Eustathios.  In  the  wake  of  antique  classifì- 
cation,  the  Byz.  used  metaphors  aimed  at  the 
animation  of  the  material  world  (apo  empsychon  eis 
apsycha),  so  that,  for  example,  arrows  would  be 
called  bloodthirsty.  Especially  important  was  met- 
aphor  in  relation  to  religious  objects  or  persons 
worthy  of  veneration:  the  Virgin  was  the  new  Eve, 
ekklesia,  a  well,  crown,  rose,  burning  bush,  rod  of 
Aaron,  closed  garden,  and  so  on;  the  cross  (ac- 
cording  to  Germanos  II)  was  the  throne  of  God, 
a  ladder  to  heaven,  the  imperial  scepter,  the  altar, 
the  couch  of  the  Lord,  and  so  on  (PG  140:637^— 
640A).  The  effect  of  metaphors  was  enhanced  by 
their  agglomeration,  exaggeration,  and  conjunc- 
tion  with  puns.  On  the  other  hand,  traditional 
and  “stable”  metaphors  (e.g.,  “time  rides  by”)  were 
not  perceived  as  such.  Vestiges  of  popular  every- 
day  metaphors,  including  references  to  sexual 
and  bodily  functions,  are  infrequent  in  “pure” 
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literary  texts;  an  example  is  found  in  Niketas 
Choniates  (Nik.Chon.  473  58— 59)  who  makes 
Ivanko  complain  about  his  young  bride,  “Why  do 
you  give  me  a  suckling  kid  to  cover  when  I  am  in 
need  of  a  full-grown  goat?” 

lit.  S.  Mrozek,  “Les  phénomènes  écononiiques  dans  les 
métaphores  dc  l’antiquké  tardive,”  Eos  72  (1984)  393-407. 
Lausberg,  Handbuch  1:285-91.  -A.K. 

METATORION  (/irjrartúptoi’;  also  mitatorikion, 
etc.),  a  room  in  Hagia  Sophia,  Constantinople, 
and  perhaps  other  churches.  The  term  fìrst  ap- 
pears  in  Theodore  Lector  (127.26-27),  who  re- 
lates  that  some  conspirators  attacked  Patr.  Eu- 
phemios  (489-95)  “in  front  of  the  metalorìon .” 
According  to  the  Narratwe  on  the  Construction  of 
Hagia  Sophia  (Preger,  Scriptores  104.1—3),  Justi- 
nian  I  erected  a  metatorion,  that  is,  a  chamber 
(koiton),  paneled  with  gold,  where  he  “might  rest 
whenever  he  went  to  the  church.”  In  the  Book  of 
Ceremonies  Constantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos 
often  mentions  the  metatorion  as  a  chamber  in  the 
Great  Church  that  “the  lords”  enter  during  great 
feasts  ( De  cer.  566.1—4);  after  taking  communion 
in  a  chapel,  the  emperor  moved  into  the  metatorion 
(88.10-1 1);  here  he  changed  his  clothes  (192.18- 
19)  and  took  breakfast  together  with  his  megistanes 
and  senators  (18.2-4).  This  implies  that  the  meta- 
torion  was  a  substantial  space  housing  a  suite 
consisting  of  a  narrow  triklinos  (the  place  for 
breakfast),  the  metalorikion  proper,  and  a  koiton 
(109.2 1—23).  The  precise  location  of  the  metalorion 
is  not  clear:  Constantine  variously  describes  it  as 
situated  near  the  bema  and  altar  (17.12,  145.16- 
17),  behind  the  gate  of  the  narthex  (64.4-5),  or 
in  the  gallery  (157.16);  even  more  enigmatic  is 
the  evidence  of  chroniclers  (e.g.,  TheophCont 
370.18—20)  that  when  Nicholas  I  Mystikos  pro- 
hibited  Leo  VI  from  entering  Hagia  Sophia,  the 
emperor  went  to  the  metatorion  “via  the  right  side.” 

This  diversity  of  evidence  in  the  sources  has 
resulted  in  diversity  of  scholarly  opinions:  there 
is  disagreement  as  to  whether  there  were  one,  two 
(Dagron,  CP  imaginaire  256,  n.192),  or  even  three 
(Strube)  metatoria ;  and  whether  it  was  housed  in 
the  southeast  exedra  (Majeska,  Traoelers  228)  or 
in  the  south  nave  (Strube),  or  inside  or  outside 
the  church  (D.F.  Beljaev,  Bymntina  2  [St.  Peters- 
burg  1893]  128).  In  the  Madrid  MS  of  John 
Skylitzes  the  term  is  attached  to  a  domed  structure 
in  which  Leo  VI  reads  Samonas’s  attack  on  icons 


(Grabar-Manoussacas,  Skylilzès,  no.268).  Attempts 
to  identify  certain  parts  of  excavated  churches  as 
metatoria  (D.  Pallas,  EEBS  20  [1950]  295—307)  are 
highly  hypothetical  (P.  Lemerle,  REB  10  [1952] 
.85). 

lit.  Strube,  HV.sC  Eingangsseite  72-81.  J.B.  Papadopou- 
los,  “Le  mutatorion  des  églises  byzari tines,"  in  Mém.L.Petit 
366-72.  -A.C. 

METEORA  (from  /ceréíupoç,  “floating  in  the  air”), 
a  group  of  monasteries  built  on  rocky  spires  in 
northwestern  Thessaly  near  Stagoi.  The  spectac- 
ular  outcrops  of  this  region,  from  200  to  300  m 
high,  are  formed  of  eroded  conglomerate  and 
riddled  with  caves  that  provided  shelter  for  the 
hermits  who  hrst  settled  there.  Organized  mon- 
asticism  deve!oped  quite  late  at  Meteora;  its  hrst 
attested  establishment  was  the  early  ì^th-C.  skete 
at  Doupiane  under  the  supervision  of  a  protos. 
A  number  of  Athonite  monks  moved  to  Meteora 
to  escape  Turkish  pirate  raids.  The  oldest  surviv- 
ing  church  is  the  katholikon  in  the  rock-cut  mon- 
astery  of  the  Hypapante,  built,  according  to  a  later 
inscription,  in  1366/7.  Its  well-preserved  decora- 
tíve  program  (T.  Velmans,  La  peinture  murale  byz- 
antine  à  la  fin  du  Moyen  Age  [Paris  1977]  201  f) 
includes  sainted  local  bishops  such  as  Achilleios 
of  Larissa  and  Oikoumenios  of  Trikkala.  The 
most  important  monastery  at  Meteora  was  the 
Great  Meteoron,  dedicated  to  the  Transhguration 
and  founded  by  Athanasios  of  Meteora  in  the 
late  i4th  C.  The  second  founder  of  the  Meteoron 
was  John-Ioasaph  Uros  (1373?— 1423?),  son  of 
Symeon  UroS,  “emperor”  of  the  Serbs  and  Greeks 
in  Thessaly;  he  eventually  became  head  or  “fa- 
ther”  of  the  Meteoron.  7’he  cross-in-square  church 
that  he  founded  in  1388  now  serves  as  the  bema 
for  the  i6th-C.  katholikon.  The  monasteries  of  St. 
Stephen  and  St.  Nicholas  Anapausas  were  also 
founded  in  the  late  i4th  C.,  Hagia  Trias  in  1476; 
the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  Anapausas,  built  in 
1527,  has  frescoes  by  Theophanes  of  Crete.  Other 
monasteries,  including  Barlaam,  Rousanou,  and 
Prodromos,  were  post-Byz.  foundations  of  the 
i6th  C.  when  the  Meteora  were  at  the  height  of 
their  prosperity  and  provided  a  bastion  of  Ortho- 
doxy  during  the  Turkish  occupation  of  Greece. 

sources.  N.A.  Bees,  “Symbole  eis  ten  historian  ton  monon 
ton  Meteoron,"  Bymntis  1  (1909)  ig  1—332.  S.  Lambros, 
“Symbolai  eis  ten  historian  ton  monon  ton  Meteoron,"  NE 
a  (i9°5)  49-L56- 
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lit.  D.M.  Nicol,  Meteora,  The  Rock  Monasteries  ofThessaly 
(London  1975).  N.A.  Bees,  Ta  cheirographa  ton  Meteoron 
kodikon  ton  apokeimenon  eis  tas  monas  ton  Meteoron  (Athens 
1967).  G.A.  Soteriou,  “Hai  monai  ton  Meteoron,”  EEBS  4 
(ig‘27)  382—415.  N.  Niltonanos,  Meteora.  Ta  monasteria  hai 
he  hisloria  lous  (Athens  1987).  -A.M.T.,  A.C. 

METER.  Though  the  distinction  between  long 
and  short  syllables  in  Greek  had  been  disappear- 
ing  since  at  least  the  2nd  C.  b.c.,  educated  writers 
of  poetry  in  the  first  Byz.  centuries  still  seemed 
able  to  appreciate  the  difference  and  the  ancient 
metrical  patterns  based  on  it.  The  number  of 
meters  used,  however,  was  reduced  to  hexame- 
ter,  elegiac  couplet  (hexameter  +  pentameter), 
iambic  trimeter,  and  Anacreontic.  Synesios  of 
Cyrene  was  the  last  poet  to  make  extensive  use  of 
the  other  classical  meters.  In  the  surviving  meters 
there  was  also  a  tendency  to  regulate  the  number 
of  syllables  and  the  position  of  some  word-accents, 
particularly  at  the  ends  of  lines.  In  the  6th  C.  the 
wide  use  of  these  meters  was  clearly  archaizing, 
but  seems  to  represent  the  last  throes  of  a  dying 
tradition,  rather  than  the  revival  of  a  dead  one. 
The  use  of  the  hexameter  after  the  7th  C.,  how- 
ever,  appears  to  be  a  purely  ardficial  genre  exer- 
cise,  Iambic  trimeters  and  Anacreontics  evolved 
in  the  same  way,  but  more  gradually. 

The  archaic  meters  were  replaced  by  two  kinds 
of  rhythmical  forms,  based  on  word-accent  rather 
than  length  of  syllable:  the  ecclesiastical  (esp.  in 
the  rontarion  and  the  ranon,  showing  respon- 
sion  of  rhythmical  patterns  between  whole 
strophes)  and  the  rhythmical  line.  The  three  most 
common  repeated  lines  are  of  15,  12,  and  8  syl- 
lables,  forming  political  verse,  the  dodecasyl- 
lable,  and  the  Byz.  Anacreontic,  respectively.  Po- 
litical  verse  has  some  similarities  with  the  late 
hexameter,  but  is  unlikely  to  have  developed  from 
it;  the  other  two  forms  clearly  grow  out  of  the 
ancient  iambic  trimeter  and  Anacreontic.  As  the 
infìuence  of  the  rhythmic  meter  first  began  to  be 
felt,  the  poets  remained  anxious  to  keep  up  the 
ancient  patterns — what  has  been  called  the  “his- 
torical  orthography  of  versification,”  a  meaning- 
less  symbol  of  poetic  proficiency.  Thus  much  12- 
and  8-syllabIe  verse  of  the  gth  to  i2th  C.  tries  to 
satisfy  the  archaic  demands  for  a  pattern  of  long 
and  short  syllables,  and  also  to  place  word-accents 
correctly  for  the  contemporary  ear.  Only  political 
verse,  and  some  later  12-  and  8-syllable  verse,  was 
written  without  serious  regard  for  the  pattern  of 
syllable  quantities. 


lit.  P.  Maas,  Greek  Metre,  tr.  H.  Lloyd-jones  (Oxford 
1962).  F.  Dölger,  “Die  by/.antinísthe  Dithtung  in  der  Rein- 
sprache,”  Euchansterion  (ThessaIonike  1961)  1  —63.  Hunger, 
Lit.  2:89-97.  -M.J.J. 

METHODIOS,  bishop  of  Olympos  in  Lycia,  per- 
haps  also  of  Patara,  Philippi,  and  Tarsos;  saint 
(martyred  ca.311);  feastday  20  June.  His  one  ex- 
tant  work  is  the  Symposìum  or  On  Chastity,  a  dia- 
logue  in  which  ten  maidens  exto!  their  purity,  in 
contrast  to  the  celebration  of  Eros  in  Plato’s  Sym- 
posium  (T.  Miller  in  Anticnost’  i  Vizantija  [Moscow 
1975]  175-94).  Two  main  themes  are  Origenist 
asceticism  and  Irenaean  recapitulation.  Attached 
as  postlude  is  his  Partheneion  (Maidens’  Song — the 
Greek  title  perhaps  deliberately  recalls  Alcman), 
a  hymn  to  Christ,  Mary,  and  the  Church  (virginity 
again  the  connecting  theme),  in  iambic  strophe 
with  acrostics  and  refrain,  the  first  Greek  fore- 
runner  of  the  kontakion.  Methodios  was  also  an 
active  polemicist,  attacking  Origenist  notions  of 
the  human  body  and  time  in  a  treatise  on  the 
resurrection  ( Aglaophon )  and  Gnostic  fatalism  in 
an  essay  on  free  will  (I.  Dujcev,  Balcatiica  8  [1977] 
115—27);  extracts  from  the  Greek  text  survive. 
His  Plotinian  view  of  time  and  his  development 
of  a  dualism  between  historical  and  eternal  exis- 
tence,  akin  to  Plato’s  form-matter  dichotomy,  have 
been  seen  as  a  critical  influence  on  the  theology 
of  the  Cappadocian  Fathers  (B.  Otis,  DOP  12 
[1958]  ii  8— 20).  Other  works,  mainly  scholarly 
exegesis  of  Old  Testament  lore,  survive  only 
in  Church  Slavonic  translations.  The  lost  work 
most  to  be  regretted  is  probably  his  refutation 
of  Porphyry.  (See  also  Methodios  of  Patara, 
Pseudo-.) 

ed.  PG  18:9-408.  Le  Banquet,  ed.  H.  MusuriIIo,  V.  De- 
bidour  (Paris  1963),  with  Fr.  tr.  Eng.  tr.  H.  Musurillo,  The 
Symposium  (Westminster,  Md.,  1958). 

lit.  H.  Musurillo,  DiclSpir  10(1980)  1109-17.  V.  Buch- 
heit,  Sludien  zu  Methodios  von  Olympos  (Berlin  1958).  Idem, 
“Das  Symposium  des  Methodios  arianisch  interpoliert?”  in 
Überlieferungsgeschichtliche  Untersuchungen,  ed.  F.  Paschke 
(Berlin  1981)  109-14.  C.  Riggi,  “Teologia  della  storia  nel 
Simposio  di  Metodio  cli  Olimpo,"  Augustinianum  16  (1976) 
61-84.  -B.B. 

METHODIOS,  missionary  to  the  Slavs  and  saint; 
born  Thessalonike  ca.815,  died  6  Apr.  885;  feast- 
day  6  Apr.  His  baptismal  name  was  perhaps  Mi- 
chael.  The  brother  of  Constantine  the  Philoso- 
pher,  Methodios  began  his  career  as  an 
administrator,  serving  as  archon  of  a  “Slavic  prin- 
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cipality”  in  Macedonia.  About  850  he  abandoned 
his  wifc-  and  withdrew  to  Mt.  Olympos  in  Bithy- 
nia,  where  he  eventually  became  hegoumenos  of 
the  “Polychron”  (=  Gr.  Polychronios?)  monastery 
and  perhaps  was  ordained  a  priest.  He  may  have 
accompanied  Constantine  on  his  trip  to  Khazaria 
in  8G1.  Emp.  Michael  III  sent  Methodios  and 
Constantine  to  Moravia  in  863.  The  extent  to 
which  Methodios  helped  Constantine  create  the 
Glagolitic  alphabet  and  translate  Greek  texts 
into  Church  Slavonic  ìs  unclear.  He  journeyed 
with  Constantine  to  Rome  in  867,  and  in  869 
Pope  Hadrian  II  consecrated  him  bishop. 

Returning  to  Pannonia  and  Moravia  in  870, 
Methodios  was  arrested  by  the  Franks,  tried,  and 
imprisoned  in  Swabia.  After  being  released  in 
873,  he  worked  hard  to  organize  a  native  church 
in  Moravia,  despite  pressure  from  the  Franks, 
who  forced  him  to  go  to  Rome  in  879  to  defend 
his  orthodoxy.  He  returned  to  Moravia  in  882  via 
Constantinople,  where  he  obtained  support  for 
his  efforts  from  Photios.  According  to  his  Life, 
probably  written  by  Rliment  of  Ohrid,  in  884 
he  completed  translating  the  Bible.  Other  trans- 
lations  attributed  to  him  after  Constantine’s  death 
include  “patristic  books,”  the  Synagoge  of  50 
Titles  of  John  III  Scholastikos  (see  Nomora- 
non),  and  a  hanon  for  the  office  of  St.  Demetrios. 
The  many  liturgica!  works  available  in  Church 
Slavonic  after  his  death,  including  the  Triodion, 
Heirmologion,  and  Oktoechos,  may  have  been 
translated  under  his  direction.  He  may  also  have 
composed  Constantine’s  vita. 

sources.  Vita  in  T.  Lehr-Splawinski,  ìywuty  Konstantina 
1  Metodego  (Poznan  1959)  97-121.  F.  Grivec,  F.  Tomsic, 
Constantmus  et  Methodiiis  Thessalonicenses:  Fontes  (Zagreb  1960). 

lit.  K.  Bonis,  “Ein  weiterer  Beitrag  zur  Frage  der 
Abstammung  der  Slawenapostel  Ryrillos  und  Methodios,” 
in  Festschrift  Stratos  1:41-57.  A.A.  Alekseev,  “K  opredelen- 
iju  ob”ema  Iiteraturnogo  nasledija  Mefodija,”  TODRL  37 
(1983)  229-55.  K.  Gamber,  “Der  Erzbischof  Methodius 
von  Mähren  vor  der  Reichsversammlung  in  Regensburg 
des  Jahres  870,”  OstkSt  29  (1980)  30-38.  Melhodiana  (Vi- 
erma-Cologne-Graz  1976).  I.  Dujiev,  “Zur  Biographie  des 
Erzbischofs  Methodios,"  in  Serta  Slavica  in  memoriam  Aloisii 
Schmaus  (Munich  1971)  140-43.  See  also  bibl.  for  Con- 

STANTINE  THE  PhILOSOPHER.  -P.A.H. 

METHODIOS  I,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (4 
Mar.  843— 14  June  847)  and  saint;  born  Syracuse 
second  half  of  8th  C.,  died  Constantinople;  feast- 
day  14  June.  A  son  of  influential  parents,  Metho- 
dios  went  to  Constantinople  to  continue  his  edu- 
cation  but  instead  entered  the  Chenolarhos 


monastery  in  Bithynia;  he  subsequently  became 
hegoumenos  either  there  or  in  another  monastery. 
After  815  Methodios  traveled  to  Rome,  probably 
as  a  representative  of  the  deposed  patriarch  Ni- 
rephoros  I;  upon  his  return  in  821,  he  was  ar- 
rested  and  exiled  by  the  Iconoclast  government. 
Released  in  829  he  assumed  ìmportance  at  the 
court  of  Theophilos;  elected  patriarch  after  the 
latter’s  death,  Methodios  was  instrumental  in  the 
restoration  of  icon  veneration  in  843  (see  Triumph 
of  Orthodoxy).  Difficult  political  problems  en- 
sued:  while  Methodios  tried  to  be  moderate  toward 
former  Iconoclasts,  the  radical  Stoudítes  urged 
him  to  inflict  severe  punishments  on  heretics;  they 
criticized  Methodios  for  his  defense  of  the  oppor- 
tunistic  patriarchs  Tarasios  and  Nikephoros. 
These  attacks  by  the  extremists  forced  Methodios 
to  excommunicate  and  confine  some  intransigent 
monks  (I.  Doens,  C.  Hannick,yÖJ5  22  [1973]  93— 
102).  The  patriarch’s  attitude  toward  the  West  is 
poorly  known;  it  is  worth  attention  that  his  name 
was  inscribed  in  the  Reichenau  Liber  confratemi- 
tatum  alongside  that  of  the  local  abbot  Heito  who 
resigned  in  822/3  (H.  Lowe,  DA  38  [1982]  341- 
62). 

A  well-educated  man,  Methodios  is  known  as  a 
copyist  of  MSS  (P.  Canart  in  Palaeographica,  Di- 
plomalica  et  Archivislica  1  [Rome  1979]  343—53) 
and  a  writer;  his  own  writings  include  polemical, 
liturgical,  and  hagiographical  works  (e.g.,  biogra- 
phies  of  T heophanes  the  Confessor  and  Euthy- 
mios  of  Sardis),  poetical  kanones ,  and  homilies. 
The  authorship  of  some  works  attributed  to 
Methodios  (e.g.,  a  vita  of  St.  Nicholas)  remains 
contested.  The  vita  of  Methodios  ( BHG  1278)  is 
anonymous  and  poor  in  information. 

ed.  For  list  of  ed.,  see  Tusculum-Lexicon  524L 

source.  Vita  Methodii — PG  100:1243-62. 

lit.  RegPatr,  fasc.  2,  nos.  414-43.  V.  Laurent,  DTC  10 
(1929)  1597-1606.  J.  Darrouzès,  “Le  patriarche  Méthode 
contre  les  iconoclastes  et  les  Stoudites.”  RF.R  45  (1987)  15- 
57.  V.  Grumel,  “La  politique  religieuse  du  patriarche  saint 
Méthode,”  EO  34  (1935)  385-401.  A.  Frolow,  “Le  Christ 
de  la  Chalcé,”  Byiantion  33  (1963)  107-20.  -A.K. 

METHODIOS  OF  PATARA,  PSEUDO-,  pseu- 
depigraphic  author  of  an  apocalypse.  The  text 
was  attributed  to  the  ^th-C.  bishop  of  Patara  in 
Lycia  (martyred  in  311)  but  was  actually  written 
in  the  7th  C.  It  is  preserved  in  Syriac,  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Old  Slavonic  versions.  The  text  consists 
of  two  parts:  historical,  from  Adam  to  the  foun- 
dation  of  the  Byz.  Empire  (which  is  linked  to 
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relatives  oí' Alexander  the  Great);  and  prophetic, 
describing  the  Arab  conquest  and  their  future 
defeat  by  the  Byz.  The  consensus  is  that  the  text 
was  written  in  Syriac  (even  though  Syriac  MSS 
are  of  later  origin),  probably  in  Mesopotamia, 
although  M.  Krivov  ( VizVrem  44  [1983]  215—21) 
hypothesizes  that  it  was  produced  in  a  milieu  of 
Syrian  refugees  in  Byz.  Apocalyptic  in  its  essence, 
the  text  is  hostile  toward  the  Arabs  and  full  of 
anticipation  of  their  defeat.  The  major  difficulty 
in  its  interpretation  is  the  statement  that  the  Byz. 
victor  over  the  Arabs  will  issue  forth  from  the 
Ethiopian  sea:  M.  Krivov  ( VizVrem  38  [1977]  120- 
22)  interprets  this  as  an  indication  of  a  Greco- 
Ethiopian  alliance  against  the  Arabs,  P.  Alexander 
(. ADSV  10  [1973]  21—27;  AHR  73  [1968]  ìooôf) 
as  a  replacement  of  the  traditional  expectation  of 
Ethiopian  triumph  by  the  hope  of  Byz.  victory. 
The  Latin  version  is  known  from  MSS  of  the  8th 
C.  In  Byz.  the  prophecy  became  esp.  popular 
from  the  i4th  C.  onward — the  Greek  version  sur- 
vives  in  four  redactions  in  i4th— i7th-C.  MSS. 

ed.  Die  Apokalyp.<;e  des  Ps.-Methodios,  ed.  A.  Lolos  (Mei- 
senheim  am  Glan  1976).  Die  dritte  und  yierte  RedeMon  des 
Ps.-Methodios,  ed.  A.  Lolos  (Meisenheim  am  Glan  1978). 

lit.  F.J.  Martinez,  “Eastern  Christian  Apocalyptic  in  the 
Early  Muslim  Period,”  vol.  1  (Ph.D.  diss.,  The  Catholic 
Univ.  of  America,  1985).  GJ.  Reinink.  “Ismael,  der  Wild- 
esel  in  der  Wüste,”  BZ  75  (1982)  336-44.  -j.L,  A.K. 

METHONE  (Meöcúnrj),  or  Modon,  city  of  Mes- 
senia  in  the  far  southwest  corner  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesos,  an  important  naval  stadon  on  the  route 
between  the  Aegean  Sea  and  Italy.  Attested  as  a 
city  in  late  antiquity  (Hierokl.  647.17),  it  was  vis- 
ited  by  Belisarios  on  his  way  to  North  Africa  in 
533.  Methone  apparently  survived  the  Slavic  in- 
vasions  more  or  less  intact,  and  it  was  undoubtedly 
strongly  fortified.  The  city  suffered  considerably 
from  Arab  devastation  in  the  qth-ioth  C.,  al- 
though  it  did  receive  refugees  from  other  parts 
of  the  empire;  in  881  the  Byz.  admiral  Nasar 
donated  the  booty  he  took  from  the  Arabs  to  the 
church  of  Methone  (TheophCont  304.13—14).  The 
city  apparently  prospered  during  the  iith-i2th 
C.,  but  it  also  became  the  lair  of  pirates,  and  the 
Venetians  attacked  it  in  1125  and  destroyed  the 
walls.  Methone  played  a  crucial  role  in  east-west 
trade  and  it  was  one  of  the  ports  that  Alexios  III 
opened  to  Venetian  traders  in  1 198.  To  many  of 
the  Crusaders  the  Peloponnesos  was  known  as  the 


isle  de  Modon  (Robert  of  Clari  iii),  reflecting 
the  central  role  the  city  played  for  many  Western- 
ers;  Ceoffrey  I  Villehardouin  landed  at  Me- 
thone  in  1 204  and  began  his  conquest  of  the 
Peloponnesos  there.  The  Partitio  Romaniae, 
however,  granted  Methone  to  Venice  and,  along 
with  Korone,  Methone  remained  under  Venetian 
control  (despite  struggles  with  the  despotate  of 
the  Morea)  until  1500,  when  it  fell  to  the  Otto- 
mans. 

The  bishop  of  Methone  was  originally  subject 
to  Corinth  (Notitiae  CP  3.762),  but  by  the  ìoth  C. 
he  was  a  suffragan  of  Patras  (7.551).  The  best 
known  bishops  were  St.  Athanasios  of  Methone 
(late  gth-early  ìoth  C.)  and  Nicholas  of  Me- 
thone,  who  provided  an  interesting  contempo- 
rary  description  of  the  city  (J.  Dräseke,  BZ  1 
[1892]  445).  The  Venetian  overlords  retained  the 
Greek  bishop  of  Methone,  who  in  1301  was  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Monemvasia  (Laurent,  Corpus 
5.1:482). 

The  walls  of  Methone  are  primarily  Venetian 
in  date,  but  they  are  mostly  built  on  Byz.  foun- 
dations  and  many  Byz.  spolia  are  used  in  them. 
Near  the  city  is  a  Christian  catacomb  of  St.  Onou- 
phrios,  similar  to  some  in  Sicily  and  southern 
Italy,  dating  from  the  4th  C.  (D.  Pallas,  ArchEph 
[1968]  119-73). 

ht.  N.G.  Kotsires,  Symbole  sten  historian  Melhones  (Athens 
1977).  G.  Soulis,  “Notes  on  Venetian  Modon,”  Peloponne- 
siaka  3-4  (1958—59)  267-75.  S.B.  Luce,  “Modon — A 
Venetian  Station  in  Mediaeval  Greece,”  in  Classical  and 
Mediaeval  Studies  in  Honor  of  E.  Kennard  Rand  (New  York 
•938)  195-208.  Ph.  Euangelatou-Notara,  “He  Methone, 
slathmos  sta  taxidia  byzantinon  autokratoron  ste  Dyse,” 
Peloponnesiaka  16  (1985/6)  97—107.  Andrews,  Castles  58- 
83.  *  -T.E.G. 

METHYMNA.  See  Lesbos. 

METOCHION  (ptETÓ\tov) ,  a  monastic  establish- 
ment  (usually  small),  subordinate  to  a  larger  in- 
dependent  monastery.  The  word  is  not  found  in 
papyri  and  was  probably  not  in  use  before  the 
gth  C.  Metochia  were  frequently  founded  in  the 
countryside  near  monastic  properties  located  at 
some  distance  from  the  monastery,  to  facilitate 
the  supervision  of  the  estates.  They  were  also 
established  in  cities  as  an  urban  base  of  operations 
for  the  monastery  and  as  a  residence  for  monks 
visiting  the  city  for  business  or  other  purposes. 
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As  few  as  one  or  two  monks  might  live  in  a 
metochion  on  a  permanent  basis;  they  were  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  hegoumenos  of  the  control- 
ling  monastery  and  followed  its  rule.  A  metochion 
had  its  own  church  or  chapel,  and  sometimes,  as 
at  the  Skoteine  monastery,  owned  a  significant 
number  of  liturgical  books  and  sacred  vessels. 
Especially  in  the  later  period,  a  monastery  in 
decline  might  be  transformed  into  the  metochion 
of  a  more  prosperous  monastery;  an  example  is 
the  monastery  tou  Hagiopatitou,  which  was  trans- 
formed  in  1257  into  an  agros  belonging  to  another 
monastery  ( Houtloum ,  no.2.8). 

ut.  Meester,  De  monachico  statu  8,  100,  192,  313!'.  S. 
Vailhé,  DTC  3  (1939)  1418.  M.  Freidenberg,  “Monastyr- 
skaja  votcina  v  Vizantii  XI-XII  vv.,"  Ucenye  zapiski  Veliko- 
lukskogo  pedinstitula  4.2  (1959)  62f.  Kazhdan,  Àgramye  ot- 
nosenija  Ö7f.  -A.M.T, 

METOCHITES  (Msto^íttjç),  an  important  family 
of  the  Palaiologan  era  whose  name  derived  from 
metochion  (cf.  also  modern  Greek  metochites, 
“monk  of  a  metochion”).  George  Metochites  (born 
ca.1250)  was  archdeacon  in  Constantinople  (1276— 
82)  and  went  as  an  ambassador  to  several  popes 
between  1275  and  I278-  A  supporter  of  the  Union 
of  the  Churches  and  friend  of  Patr.  John  XI 
Bekkos,  he  was  dismissed  and  imprisoned  in  early 
1283.  While  in  prison,  where  he  died  in  1328,  he 
wrote  several  theological  works,  including  the  so- 
called  Dogmatic  History,  in  which  he  relates  the 
theological  controversies  that  followed  the  Coun- 
cil  of  Lyons  in  1274. 

His  son  Theodore  (see  Metochites,  Theo- 
dore),  the  renowned  statesman  and  writer,  had 
five  sons,  who  also  took  part  in  administration, 
esp.  as  governors  and  generals:  Demetrios  An- 
gelos  Metochites  (fl.  1326— 55);  Nikephoros  Las- 
karis  Metochites  (■ megas  logothetes,  1355-57);  Mi- 
chael  Laskaris  (ca.1326);  Alexios  Laskaris 
Metochites  ( megas  domestikos,  1355-69);  and  the 
fifth  son  whose  name  is  unknown.  Theodore’s 
daughter  Irene  married  John  Palaiologos  (caesar, 
after  1325).  The  exact  relationship  of  some  other, 
later  members  of  this  family  is  unknown:  Manuel 
Raoul  Metochites  in  Mistra  (1362—80),  correspon- 
dent  of  the  writer  Manuel  Raoul;  Laskaris  Me- 
tochites  (megas  chartoularios  in  Thessalonike,  1373— 
76);  Andronikos  Metochites  ( archon  in  Thessalo- 
nike,  1421);  and  Denietrios  Palaiologos  Meto- 
chites,  megas  stratopedarches  (1444-53)  arl<J  gover- 


nor  of  Constantinople,  who  died  together  with 
his  sons  during  the  Turkish  conquest  of  1453. 

i.it.  PLP,  nos.  5972,  17976-86.  V.  Laurent,  “Le  dernier 
gouverneur  byzantin  de  Constantinople:  Démétrius  Paléo- 
logue  Métochite,  grand  stratopédarque,”  REB  15  (1957) 
196-206.  -E.T. 

METOCHITES,  THEODORE,  statesman,  scholar, 
and  patron  of  the  arts;  born  1270,  died  Constan- 
tinople  1332.  Son  of  the  pro-Unionist  George 
Metochites,  he  followed  his  father  into  exile  in 
Asia  Minor  in  1  283.  Despite  this  serious  handicap 
to  a  future  government  career,  Metochites,  who 
maintained  orthodox  views,  came  to  the  attention 
of  Emp.  Andronikos  II  in  1290  because  of  his 
unusual  scholarly  attainments  and  entered  impe- 
rial  service.  The  cursus  honorum  of  Metochites  in- 
cluded  the  positions  of  logolheles  ton  agelon,  logo- 
thetes  ton  oikeiakon  ( 1 295),  logothetes  tou  gemhou 
(1305),  and  megas  logothetes  (1321).  He  was  also 


Metochites,  Theodore.  Portrait  of  Metochites  as  a 
donor;  mosaic.  Inner  narthex  of  the  Church  of  the 
Chora  monastery,  Istanbul. 
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entrusted  with  the  delicate  negotiations  for  the 
marriage  of  Michael  IX  to  Rita-Maria  of  Ar- 
menia  (1295)  and  of  the  child-princess  Simonis  to 
the  Serbian  king  Stefan  UroS  II  Milutin  (i2g8/ 
9).  From  1305  onward  Metochites  held  the  im- 
portant  office  of  mesazon,  or  prime  minister,  re- 
placing  his  rival  Nikephoros  Choumnos.  Because 
of  his  close  ties  with  Andronikos  II,  he  shared  in 
the  elderly  emperor’s  downfall  in  1328.  He  was 
imprisoned,  his  palace  destroyed,  and  his  vast 
wealth  confiscated.  After  a  miserable  period  of 
exile  in  Didymoteichon,  he  returned  in  1330  to 
Constantinople,  where  he  ended  his  days  as  the 
monk  Theoleptos  at  the  monastery  of  Chora. 

Statesman  by  day,  Metochites  devoted  his  eve- 
nings  to  scholarly  pursuits.  He  was  a  prolific  and 
versatile  author,  who  wrote  commentaries  on  Ar- 
istotle,  miscellaneous  essays,  an  Introduction  to  As- 
tronomy,  orations,  hexameter  poems,  and  hagio- 
graphical  enkomia.  All  of  his  writings  except  his 
letters  are  preserved;  much  remains  unpublished, 
however,  because  of  his  notoriously  obscure  style. 
Metcx:hites  devoted  much  attention  to  classical 
antiquity,  writing  essays  on  ancient  Greek  history 
and  comparing  Demosthenes  to  Ailios  Aris- 
teides.  He  was  somewhat  overwhelmed  by  the 
ancient  heritage,  arguing  that  nothing  was  left  for 
his  generation  to  write  about.  He  was  conscious 
of  the  decline  of  the  empire,  realizing  that  Byz. 
was  one  in  a  series  of  world  empires;  like  a  living 
organism  it  had  periods  of  growth,  prosperity, 
and  decay.  Fle  emphasized  the  instability  of  hu- 
man  life,  but  hoped  to  gain  immortality  through 
his  literary  endeavors. 

Metochites  was  an  avid  collector  of  books.  The 
scope  of  his  Iibrary  is  reflected  in  the  allusions  to 
more  than  80  ancient  authors  in  his  writings.  He 
donated  his  library  to  the  Chora  monastery,  whose 
church  he  restored  between  1316  and  1321.  His 
mosaic  portrait  is  preserved  in  a  lunette  panel  in 
the  church’s  inner  narthex. 

ed.  Miscellanea  phitosophica  ei  hislorica,  ed.  C.G.  Müller, 
T.  Kiessling  (Leipzig  1821;  rp.  Amsterdam  1  g66).  Dichiung- 
en  des  Gross-Logotheten  Theodoros  Metochites,  ed.  M.  Treu 
(Potsdam  1895).  R.  Guiliand,  “Les  poésies  inédites  de 
Théodore  Métochite,”  Bymntion  g  (1926)  265—302.  For 
further  ed.,  see  Hunger,  Lit.  i:ig2f,  2:2486 

lit.  H.-G.  Beck,  Theodoros  Metochiles:  Die  Krise  des  byzan- 
linischen  Weltbildes  im  14.  Jahrhundert  (Munich  1952).  1. 
Sevcenko,  Eludes  sur  la  polémique  entre  Théodore  Mélochite  el 
Nicéphore  Choumnos  (Brussels  1962).  Idem,  “Theodore  Me- 
tochites,  the  Chora,  and  the  Intellectual  Trends  of  His 
Time,”  in  Underwood,  Kanye  Djami  4:17—91.  E.  de  Vries- 


van  der  Velden,  Théodore  Métochite:  Une  rééuatuation  (Am- 
sterdam  1987).  -A.M.T. 

METROROMIA  (tir)TpoKu>pda,  lit.  “mother- 
village,”  perhaps  formed  on  the  model  of  metro- 
polis)\  a  rare  term  that  designated  a  type  of  rural 
district.  Interpretation  of  the  term  varies:  a  priv- 
ileged  village  (Gelzer,  V erwaltung  Ägyptens  75,  78), 
administrative  center  of  a  region-/>agt«  (A.C. 
Johnson,  L.C.  West,  Bymntine  Egypt  [Princeton 
1949]  325),  tax  district  (Lemerle,  Agr.  Hist.  8,  n.2). 
The  term  is  known  from  inscriptions  in  Syria  (e.g., 
Dittenberger,  Orientis  2,  no.609)  and  Egypt  (no.769, 
the  reign  of  Diocletian)  but  not  from  papyri.  The 
edict  of  415  (Cod.Theod.  XI  23.6)  established  that 
only  fellow  villagers  (conuicani)  could  possess  lands 
there  and  no  patrocinium  could  be  imposed  upon 
metrohomiai.  The  term  reappears  in  loth-C.  legis- 
lation:  a  novel  of  Romanos  I  (Zepos,/Mj  1:201.5— 
8)  refers  to  an  “old  law”  (probably  that  of  415) 
forbidding  sales  of  land  to  persons  other  than  the 
inhabitants  of  the  same  metrokomia;  a  novel  of 
Constantine  VII  of  947  (1:217.15-18)  allows  the 
purchase  of  land  only  by  fellow  villagers  (synchori- 
tai)  and,  in  case  of  emergency,  by  villages  (choria) 
of  the  same  metrohomia  or  kometoura.  The  term  was 
not  employed  in  charters.  -M.B. 

METROLOGY,  the  study  of  the  measures  used 
for  length,  surface,  volume,  weight,  and  time, 
along  with  the  relationships  among  these.  This 
study  is  based  on  various  literary  texts,  including 
both  theoretical  works  and  practical  texts,  and  on 
surviving  items  such  as  coins,  weights,  and  build- 
ings  (all  of  which  presuppose  standards  of  mea- 
surement).  A  primary  problem  in  the  interpreta- 
tion  of  the  texts  is  the  use  of  one  term  for  different 
measures  and,  vice  versa,  the  use  of  different 
terms  for  the  same  measure;  in  addition,  it  is 
frequently  difficult  to  distinguish  between  theory 
and  practice  and  to  determine  which  standards 
were  actually  in  effect  at  a  given  time.  This  is 
exacerbated  by  the  existence  of  numerous  local 
systems,  many  of  which  had  no  connection  with 
the  official  standard.  In  addition,  Byz.  systems  of 
measurement  grew  out  of  ancient  practice,  and 
many  ancient  names  survived  when  the  medieval 
reality  had  changed  totally.  The  state  maintained 
control  over  measures  and,  although  standard 
measures  were  commonly  made  available  to  the 
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public  to  facilitate  trade  and  commerce,  they  are 
not  always  easy  to  determine  today. 

sourceS.  F.  Hultsch,  Metrologicorum  scriptorum  rdiquiae, 

2  vols.  (Leipzig  1864-66).  E.  Schilbach,  Byiantinûche  me- 
trulogische  Quellen2  (Thessalonike  1982). 

UT.  E.  Schilbach,  Byiantinriche  Metrologie  (Munich  1970). 

-E.  Sch. 

METRON  (p.érpor'),  measure  of  capacity  of  Iiq- 
uids;  synonymous  terms  are  mistaton,  milro ,  and 
mirro  (It.).  Different  metra  were  used  depending 
on  whether  wine  and  water  or  oil  was  being  mea- 
sured  and  on  the  purpose  of  measuring. 

1.  From  the  gth  C.  onward  the  most  important 
wine  measure  was  the  thalassion  metron  (generaily 
called  simply  metron),  of  1/10  megarihon  (=  10 
minai  =  10.25  lhers),  which  can  be  hlled  with  30 
logarikai  litrai  of  white  wine  or  32  logarihai  lilrai 
of  water.  Besides  this  standard  measure,  other 
metra  are  preserved:  the  annomhon  metron  (  =  2/3 
thalassion  metron  =  6.8  liters),  the  monasteriahon 
metron  (=  4/5  thalassion  metron  =  8.2  liters),  and 
other  metra  of  local  validity. 

2.  For  oil  the  thalassion  metron,  sometimes  called 
elaìhon  metron  or  simply  metron  (  =  1/12  megarikon 
=  1.5  lagenia  =  8.52  liters),  can  be  filled  with  30 
soualiai  litrai  or  24  logarikai  litrai  of  olive  oil.  Its 
ratio  to  the  corresponding  wine  measure  is  5:6. 

lit.  Schilbach,  Metrologie  141-53.  -E.  Sch. 

METROPHANES  (M7)Tpo<j>áu7)ç),  politician  and 
writer;  metropolitan  of  Smyrna  (ca.8g7— 80).  A 
staunch  supporter  of  Patr.  Ignatios,  Metro- 
phanes  was  exiled  in  860.  According  to  F.  Dvornik 
(in  New  Catholic  Encyclopedia  9  [1967]  758),  Metro- 
phanes  went  to  Cherson,  where  he  met  Constan- 
tine  the  Philosopher  and  Methodios  on  their 
way  to  Khazaria;  he  eventually  informed  Anas- 
tasius  Bibliothecarius  that  Constantine  had 
discovered  St.  Clement’s  relics.  Restored  after 
Photios  was  deposed,  Metrophanes  refused  to 
recognize  Photios  in  879/80  and  was  excommun- 
icated  by  the  pope’s  legates.  His  letter  to  Manuel, 
logothetes  tou  dromou,  is  an  important  source  for 
the  struggle  between  Photios  and  Ignatios  (Dvor- 
nik,  Photian  Schism  43f).  Metrophanes  also  wrote 
an  enkomion  of  St.  Polykarp  of  Smyrna,  several 
exegetical  works  (the  Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes  is 
preserved  only  in  Georgian),  an  Anacreontic  hymn 
on  the  Trinity  (Mercati,  CollByi  1:443-51),  etc. 


ed.  Mansi  16:413-20.  For  list  of  other  works,  see  Beck 
infra. 

lit.  Beck,  Kirche  543f.  -A.K. 

METROPOLITAN  (p7)rpo7ro\ÍT7)ç),  the  head  of 
the  episcopate  in  an  ecclesiastical  territory  nor- 
mally  coinciding  with  a  civil  proyincia  (eparchiá). 
The  title,  first  employed  by  Nicaea  I,  is  derived 
from  the  capital  (metropolis)  of  the  province,  in 
which  the  metropolitan-bishop  resided.  This  ad- 
ministrative  division  of  the  church  (already  fully 
developed  by  the  4th  C.)  was  officially  sanctioned 
at  Nicaea  I.  The  same  council  also  legitimized  the 
metropolitan’s  right  to  confirm  all  episcopal  elec- 
tions  within  his  territory  (canon  4).  The  ordina- 
tion  itself  was  to  be  performed  by  all  the  bishops 
of  the  province.  As  supervisor  of  his  territory,  the 
metropolitan  convoked  and  presided  over  the 
provincial  synod,  which  as  a  rule  was  held  twice 
yearly  (cf.  Nicaea  I,  canon  5).  Some  bishops  with- 
out  suffragans  were  nevertheless  given  the  title 
metropolitan,  and  some  metropolitans  (e.g.,  of 
Athens,  Thessalonike,  Ephesus)  were  also  called 
archbishops. 

lit.  G.M.  Rhalles,  “Peri  tou  axiomatos  ton  metropoli- 
ton,”  AhadAthPr  13  (1938)  755-67.  E.  Herman,  “Appunti 
sul  diritto  metropolitico  nelle  Chiesa  bizantina,”  OrChrP  1 3 
( 1 947)  522-50.  P.  Giduijanov,  Mitropolity  v  peruye  tn  veka 
christianstva  (Moscow  1905).  -A.P. 

MEZIZIOS  (Mi{í{ioç,  Arm.  Míêz),  an  Armenian 
probably  of  the  princely  Gnuni  house  (Touman- 
off,  “Caucasia”  135);  palrihios  and  komes  of  the 
Opsikion;  usurper.  He  accompanied  Constans  II 
to  Italy  and  in  Sicily  was  proclaimed  emperor 
following  Constans’s  murder  in  668.  The  revolt 
of  Mezizios  ended  in  early  669,  but  scholars  dis- 
agree  on  the  circumstances.  Most  accept  the  re- 
port  of  Theophanes  the  Confessor  (Theoph. 
352.4-7)  that  Constantine  IV  personally  led  a 
fleet  to  Sicily.  where  he  captured  and  executed 
Mezizios  and  his  father’s  murderers.  Others  (fol- 
lowing  E.W.  Brooks,  BZ  17  [1908]  455—59)  be- 
iieve  the  Liber  pontificalis  (Lib.pont.  1  ^346)  that  troops 
from  Italy  and  Africa  suppressed  the  ^ebellion 
and  sent  Mezizios’s  head  to  Constantinople.  Mezi- 
zios’s  son  John  also  revolted  against  Constantine 
IV  but  was  defeated  and  killed. 

lit.  Stratos,  Byiantium  4:8-14.  W.  Hahn,  “Mezezius  in 
peccato  suo  interiit,”/ÓB  29  (1980)  61-70.  P.  Grierson,  “A 
Semissis  of  Mezezius  (668-69),”  NChron  146  (1986)  23  ìf. 

-P.A.H. 
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MICE 


MICE  (sing.  /iŵç)  were  treated  in  Bvz.  literature 
as  despicable  and  abhorrent.  Their  skin  was  ugly 
(vita  of  Basil  the  Younger,  ed.  Veselovskij 
2:143.14—15);  they  spoiled  food  and  destroyed 
books  and  even  works  of  art  (Christopher  of 
Mytilene,  epigram  103;  Michael  Gabras,  ep.359). 
Eustathios  of  ThessaIonike,  with  mild  irony,  de- 
scribed  the  bold  foraging  of  mice  that  he  was 
.unable  to  stop.  Mice  belonged  to  the  underworld, 
where  they  prospered,  according  to  the  Timanon. 
In  the  Katomyomachia  (War  of  the  Cat  and  the 
Mice),  by  Theodore  Prodromos,  they  repre- 
sented  the  political  underworld  with  its  vocal  dem- 
agogues.  Mice  are  treated  in  a  different,  philo- 
sophical  vein  in  the  oriental  material  included  in 
Barlaam  and  Ioasaph  (ed.  G.R.  Woodward,  H. 
Mattingly,  188.9—13):  two  mice — one  white  and 
the  other  black,  symbolizing  day  and  night — gnaw 
the  roots  of  the  tree  of  human  life. 

The  appearance  of  a  mouse,  weasel,  or  snake 
in  a  house  was  viewed  as  an  omen  in  ancient  times 
(PG  36:1 024 A),  but  firmly  rejected  by  John  Chry- 
sostom  (PG  64:741  A).  The  author  of  the  Geoponi - 
ka  (1:3.13)  believed  that  the  squeaking  of  mice 
forecast  a  storm;  he  was  also  familiar  with  the 
magical  prescription  against  an  invasion  of  mice 
(one  had  to  glue  to  a  rock  a  sheet  of  paper  with 
a  special  appeal  to  mice),  but  he  did  not  believe 
in  its  effecŵeness.  There  is  also  a  i5th-C.  treatise 
on  getting  rid  of  mice  (E.  Kakoulides,  Helleniha 
16  [1958-59]  119-25). 

lit.  H.  Hunger,  Der  byiantìmsche  Katz-Mäuse-Krieg  (Graz- 
Vienna-Cologne  1968)  53-63.  -Ap.K.,  A.K. 

MICHAEL  (Mcya'h^),  Hebrew  personal  name  (lit. 
“who  is  like  God”).  It  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament 
as  a  common  name,  but  in  the  New  Testament 
only  twice — for  the  archangel.  Unknown  in  Greek 
and  Roman  antiquity,  the  name  appeared  in  the 
second  half  of  the  5th  C.  ( PLRE  2:7620  but 
remained  extremely  rare.  Prokopios  of  Caesarea 
mentions  only  the  archangel  Michael,  and  in 
Theophanes  the  Confessor  there  are  but  five  Mi- 
chaels,  including  the  archangel.  No  saints  of  this 
name  are  known  before  the  period  of  Iconoclasm. 
From  the  gth  C.  onward  the  name  became  pop- 
ular:  in  Skylitzes  there  are  44  Michaels,  following 
only  Constantine  (60)  and  John  (48);  it  holds 
fourth  place  in  Anna  Romnene,  after  George; 
fifth  place,  after  Theodore,  in  Niketas  Choniates. 


It  retains  fifth  place  in  the  acts  of  Lanra:  in  those 
of  the  ìoth— i2th  C.,  the  name  Michael  stands 
between  Constantine  and  Nirephoros,  and  in  later 
ones  between  Nicholas  and  Theodore.  From  the 
gth  to  the  1 3th  C.  it  was  a  popular  imperial  name; 
nine  emperors  were  called  Michael.  Four  patri- 
archs  of  the  1  ìth  through  early  i3th  C.  bore  this 
name.  ~A.K. 


MICHAEL,  archangel  and  saint,  feastdays  6  Sept. 
(Miracle  at  Chonai)  and  8  Nov.  (Synaxis  ton  Aso- 
maton).  Michael  is  mentioned  twice  in  the  Old 
Testament  (Dan  10:21,  12:1)  as  the  helper  of  the 
people  of  Israel;  he  is  called  an  angel  (or  archon 
in  a  variant  reading).  He  also  appears  twice  in  the 
New  Testament,  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude  (v.g),  where 
he  is  described  as  disputing  with  the  devil  over 
the  body  of  Moses,  and  in  Revelations  12:7-9 
where  he  fights  a  dragon;  in  Jude  he  is  specifically 
referred  to  as  an  archangel. 

In  Byz.  Michael  was  venerated,  primarily  in 
western  Asia  Minor,  as  a  wondrous  healer  whose 
activity  was  closely  associated  with  sacred  springs: 
a  church  dedicated  to  Michael  in  Germia  was 
famous  for  its  healings  with  “holy  waters.”  Even 
more  famous  was  Michael’s  church  at  Chonai,  a 
center  of  pilgrimage,  connected  with  the  miracle 
performed  there  by  Michael  (see  Chonai,  Mira- 
cle  at).  At  Pythia,  not  far  from  Constantinople, 
Justinian  I  enlarged  a  church  of  Michael  built  on 
the  site  of  a  temple  of  Apollo  famous  for  its  hot 
spring  (Janin,  Églises  centres  85).  There  were  nearly 
two  dozen  sanctuaries  of  Michael  in  and  around 
the  capital,  many  of  them  going  back  to  the  6th 
C.  (Janin,  Églises  CP  337—50). 

From  the  pth  C.  onward,  Michael  was  esp.  ven- 
erated  as  the  commander  ( archistrategos ,  taxiarchos) 
of  the  heavenly  host  who  brought  his  troops  to 
the  aid  of  the  imperial  armies;  hence  he  was 
particularly  cultivated  by  the  emperor  in  the  lat- 
ter’s  role  as  military  commander.  The  classic  vi- 
sual  image  of  this  aspect  of  Michael  is  his  appear- 
ance  before  Joshua  in  military  garb  on  the  eve  of 
Jericho  (e.g.,  Joshua  Roll,  sheet  IV).  A  victory 
attributed  to  the  intervention  of  Michael  is  related 
in  the  Latin  Apparitio  S.  Michaelis  in  monte  Gargano, 
translated  into  Greek  by  the  ìoth  C.  (S.  Leanza, 
VetChr  22  [1985]  291—316). 

In  monumental  painting,  Michael  stands  as  an 
archangel  with  Gabriel,  both  dressed  in  imperial 
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robes,  alongside  Christ  or  the  Virgin  or  flanking 
a  doorway.  Michael  is  also  presumably  the  angel 
shown  weighing  souls  in  images  of  the  Last  Judg- 

MENT. 

Many  incidents  of  angelic  intervention  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  came  to  be  attributed 
to  Michael,  and  eventually  a  cycle  of  miracles  was 
developed,  for  example,  the  gth-C.  narration  of 
the  deacon  Pantoleon  (BHG  1286;  cf.  F.  Halkin, 
Inédits  bywntins  [Brussels  1963]  147—52).  Illus- 
trated  cycles  of  the  miracles  of  St.  Michael,  at- 
tested  from  at  least  the  ìith  C.  (Psellos,  Scripta 
min.  1:120-41),  were  essentially  biblical  cycles  in- 
volving  the  angels  and  archangels  to  which  were 
added  more  recent  miracles  performed  by  Mi- 
chael  (S.  Koukiares,  Ta  thauìnata-emphaniseis  ton 
angelon  kai  archangelon  sten  byzantine  techne  ton  Bal- 
kanion  [Athens  1989]).  In  1076  the  Church  of  St. 
Michael  at  Monte  Sant’Angelo  in  Italy  ordered 
bronze  doors  from  Constantinople  to  be  adorned 
with  23  scenes  involving  Michael  and  Gabriel;  an 
equally  lengthy  cycle  devoted  entirely  to  Michael 
adorns  the  bronze  doors  of  the  i3th-C.  Church 
of  the  Virgin  at  Suzdal. 

lit.  BHG  1282-94C.  C.  Mango,  “St.  Michael  and  Attis,” 
DChAE 4  12  (1984—86)  39-62.  O.  Meinardus,  “Der  Erzen- 
gel  Michael  als  Psychopompos,”  OrChr  62  (1978)  166-68. 
J.P.  Rohland,  Der  Eriengel  Michael.  Arzt  und  Feldherer  (Lei- 
den  1977).  D.  Pallas,  RBK  3:44-47.  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 

MICHAEL  I  ANGELOS.  See  Michael  I  Kom- 

NENOS  DOUHAS. 

MICHAEL  I  REROULARIOS,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople  (25  Mar.  1043-2  Nov.  1058);  born 
between  1005  and  1010,  died  Hellespont,  21  Jan. 
1059.  A  member  of  the  senatorial  family  of  Ker- 
oularios,  Michael  was  involved  in  1040  in  a  plot 
against  Emp.  Michael  IV;  to  avoid  a  greater  pun- 
ishment,  he  became  a  monk.  He  was  restored  to 
imperial  favor  by  Constantine  IX,  who  appointed 
him  patriarch  after  the  death  of  Alf.xios  Stoud- 
ites.  Keroularios,  who  inherited  the  rigorism  of 
Symeon  the  Theologian,  was  in  conflict  with 
liberal  intellectuals  like  Psellos  and  his  compan- 
ions  while  enjoying  the  strong  support  of  the 
Constantinopolitan  population;  the  downfall  of 
the  “liberal”  faction  vindicated  his  position. 

In  the  early  1050S  the  tension  between  Byz.  and 
Rome  increased.  The  controversy  centered  around 
the  question  of  the  azymes.  The  papacy  tried  to 


attract  to  its  side  Peter  III,  patriarch  of  Andoch, 
but  he,  albeit  more  moderate  than  Keroularios, 
supported  the  Byz.  point  of  view.  When  the  papal 
legate  Humbf.rt  arrived  in  Constantinople  for 
negotiations,  Constantine  IX  was  anxious  for  an 
alliance  that  was  necessary  to  resist  the  Norman 
penetration  into  southern  Italy,  but  neither  Hum- 
bert  nor  Keroularios  was  ready  to  agree.  Niketas 
Stf.thatos  served  as  the  patriarch’s  mouthpiece, 
and  a  collection  of  texts,  the  so-called  Panoplia, 
was  produced,  attributed  to  Keroularios  by  A. 
Michel  (but  see  Tinnefeld,  infra  109—14).  The 
tract  On  the  Azymes  also  does  not  belong  to  him  (J. 
Darrouzès,  REB  25  [1967]  288—91).  The  conflict 
reached  its  peak  in  the  reciprocal  excommunica- 
tions  of  Humbert  and  Keroularios  (16  July  1054). 
After  the  rupture  Reroularios  started  using  the 
title  of  ecumenical  patriarch  on  his  seals  (Lau- 
rent,  Corpus  5.1,  no.  16),  but  the  schism  was  not 
yet  final. 

Through  his  victory  over  Constantine  IX  in  this 
conflict,  Reroularios  acquired  exceptional  influ- 
ence  in  Constantinople:  Empress  Theodora  wanted 
to  depose  him,  but  was  powerless.  Keroularios 
ran  the  government  under  Michael  VI  and 
achieved  the  transfer  of  power  from  Michael  VI 
to  Isaac  I  Komnenos.  Soon  his  relations  with  Isaac 
worsened,  and  the  patriarch  even  threatened  to 
destroy  the  emperor  “like  an  oven  he  had  made.” 
Isaac  had  the  backing  of  the  military,  however, 
and  easily  attracted  the  support  of  intellectuals 
who  were  at  odds  with  the  unyielding  patriarch. 
Isaac  ordered  the  arrest  of  Keroularios  and  his 
deportation  from  the  capital  (where  Keroularios 
could  count  on  the  support  of  the  population). 
When  Keroularios  refused  to  abdicate  he  was  put 
on  trial,  with  Psellos  acting  as  his  main  accuser. 
The  trial  was  supposed  to  take  place  outside  of 
the  capital  in  an  unknown  location  in  Thrace,  but 
Keroularios  died  on  the  way.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested  that  the  siìver  revetment  of  a  cross  in  t'ne 
Dumbarton  Oaks  collection  was  commissioned  by 
Keroularios  (R.  Jenkins,  E.  Kitzinger,  DOP  21 
[1967]  233—49),  but  C.  Mango  (CahArch  36  [1988] 
41-49)  has  rejected  this  hypothesis. 

lit.  RegPatr,  fasc.  3,  nos.  856—86.  A.  Michei,  Humbert 
und  Kerullarm,  2  vols.  (Paderborn  1924-30).  E.  Amann, 
DTC  10  (1929)  1677-1703.  M.H.  Smith,  And  Tahing  Bread 
(Paris  1978).  Ljubarskij,  Psell  79-90.  F.  Tinnefeld,  “Michael 
L  Rerullarios,  Patriarch  von  Êonstantinopel  (1043—1058),’’ 
JÖB  39  (1989)  95-127.  -A.K. 
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MICHAEL  I  ROMNENOS  DOUKAS  (more 

commonly  but  imprecisely  called  Michael  I  An- 
gelos),  ruler  of  Epiros  (1205—15);  died  Berat, 
Albania,  1215.  An  illegidmate  son  of  the  sebasto - 
hrator  John  Doukas,  Michael  was  a  cousin  of  the 
emperors  Isaac  II  and  Alexios  III  Angelos,  but 
never  used  the  Angelos  family  name  himself.  He 
is  first  mentioned  in  1 190  as  a  hostage  of  Fred- 
erick  I  Barbarossa.  Before  1204  he  was  doux  and 
anagrapheus  of  the  theme  of  Mylassa  and  Mela- 
noudion.  After  the  fall  of  Constantinople  to  the 
Fourth  Crusade,  Michael  briefly  entered  the  ser- 
vice  of  Boniface  of  Montferrat,  but  then  went 
to  Epiros  to  lead  the  resistance  of  the  Greek 
inhabitants  against  the  Latins.  He  acted  as  an 
autonomous  ruler  but  did  not  assume  the  title  of 
despotes,  as  used  to  be  thought  (Nicol,  Epiros  II  2f). 
It  is  not  clear  whether  the  Michael  who  was  de- 
feated  by  the  Franks  at  a  battle  in  southern  Mes- 
senia  in  1205  was  Michael  of  Epiros  (R.-J.  Loe- 
nertz,  Bymntion  43  [1973]  377—81,  388f).  From 
his  capital  at  Arta,  he  expanded  his  territory  into 
Thessaly,  taking  Larissa  in  1212.  By  1214  he  had 
recovered  Dyrrachion  and  Kerkyra  from  the 
Venetians.  At  the  time  of  his  murder  in  1215 
Michael  controlled  all  of  northwest  Greece  from 
the  Gulf  of  Corinth  up  into  Albania,  thus  laying 
the  groundwork  for  w’hat  would  become  the  des- 
potate  of  Epiros. 

lit.  Nicol,  Epiros  I  11-46,  corr.  L.  Stiernon,  REB  17 
(1959)  90—126  and  Nicol,  Epiros  II  1—4.  Polemis,  Doukai 
gif.  G.  Prinzing,  “Studien  zur  Provinz-  und  Zentralverwal- 
tung  im  Machtbereich  der  epirotischen  Herrscher  Michael 
I.  und  Theodoros  Dukas,”  EpChron  24  (1982)  73-120,  25 
(1983)  37—1 12.  Ferjancic,  Despoti  4gf.  -A.M.T. 

MICHAEL  I  RANGABE  ('Payyafié),  emperor 
(811  —  13);  died  11  Jan.  844  (Grierson,  “Tombs 
and  Obits”  56,  n.168).  Son  of  the  patrikios  Theo- 
phylaktos  (PG  105:4890),  Michael  became  kouro- 
palates  under  Emp.  Nikephoros  I,  having  married 
(before  794)  the  emperor’s  daughter  Prokopia. 
She  bore  him  three  sons — Theophylaktos,  Stau- 
rakios,  Niketas  (see  Ignatios) — and  two  daugh- 
ters — Georgo  and  Theophano  (PG  io5:4g2AB). 
After  campaigning  with  Nikephoros  in  July  811 
and  surviving  the  disastrous  encounter  with  Krum, 
Michael  became  emperor  on  2  Oct.,  when  his 
brother-in-law  Staurarios  abdicated  in  his  favor. 
The  elevation  was  engineered  by  the  domeslihos  ton 


scholon  Stephanos  with  the  blessing  of  Patr.  Ni- 
rephoros  I,  who  made  Michael  vow  in  writing  to 
uphold  Orthodoxy  and  respect  clerics. 

“Completely  honest  and  equitable  but  incapable 
of  managing  matters”  (Theoph.  499.32—500.1), 
Michael  undertook  a  reaction  against  Emp.  Ni- 
kephoros  I,  reversing  his  fiscal  austerity  with  lav- 
ish  donations  to  churches,  monasteries,  and  char- 
ities  and  recalling  his  exiled  opponents,  including 
Leo  (V).  Although  rejecting  the  claims  of  Char- 
lemagne  to  the  imperial  title,  in  return  for  cap- 
tured  Byz.  territory  in  Italy  Michael  recognized 
the  Frankish  ruler  as  basileus  and  tried  to  marry 
Theophylaktos  to  one  of  Charlemagne’s  daugh- 
ters.  Michael  was  keenly  interested  in  religious 
affairs,  ending  the  Moechian  Controversy  and 
urging  Patr.  Nikephoros  to  correspond  with  Pope 
Leo  III.  He  was  heavily  influenced  by  Theodore 
of  Stoudios,  who  convinced  him  in  812  not  to 
make  peace  with  Krum.  His  failure  to  check  the 
Bulgars  gave  rise  to  a  conspiracy  on  behalf  of 
Caesar  Nieephoros,  which  Michael  easily  sup- 
pressed,  but  after  his  defeat  at  Versinikia  he 
abdicated  in  favor  of  Leo  V  on  1 1  July.  His  sons 
were  castrated,  and  Michael  became  a  monk  on 
the  Princes’  Islands,  taking  the  name  Athanasios. 
His  son  Niketas,  after  becoming  the  patriarch 
Ignatios,  transferred  Michael’s  body  to  the  mon- 
astery  of  St.  Michael  at  Satyros  in  Bithynia. 

lit.  Th.  Rorres,  “Scheseis  Byzantiou  kaì  Boulgarias  sten 
periodo  tes  basileias  tou  Michael  A'  Rankabe,”  Bymntina 
11  (1982)  141-56.  Guilland,  Titres,  pt.  III  (1970),  199L 
Bury,  ERE  17-42.  -P.A.H. 

MICHAEL  I  THE  SYRIAN,  Jacobite  patriarch 
of  Antioch  (from  1 166);  historian;  born  Melitene 
1 1 26,  died  1 199.  Prior  to  his  election  Michael  was 
a  monk  and  the  archimandrite  of  the  monastery 
of  Bar  Saumä.  His  major  work  is  the  fullest,  most 
comprehensive  chronicle  in  Syriac,  surviving  in  a 
single  MS  of  1598.  The  Chronicle  is  composed  of 
2 1  books  in  chronological  order  from  Creation  to 
1195.  There  are  three  columns  per  page,  pre- 
senting  religious  history,  secular  history,  and  ex- 
traordinary  events,  respectively.  At  the  end  are 
lists  of  kings,  priests,  patriarchs,  emperors,  and 
Muslim  rulers  as  well  as  chronological  tables.  For 
the  earlier  parts  Michael  used  as  sources  such 
chroniclers  as  pseudo-DiONYSios  of  Tell  Mahrê 
and  John  of  Ephesus.  Michael  provides  abundant 
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data  on  Byz.-Arab  rivalries  after  the  rise  of  Islam 
and  about  the  course  of  events  in  the  Eastern 
patriarchates,  esp.  in  the  i2th  C.  when  he  was  an 
eyewitness.  His  data  on  Byz.  relations  with  Ar- 
rnenia,  Syria,  and  Crusaders  are  also  important. 

f.d.  Chroniqve,  ed.  J.-B.  Chabot,  4  voIs.  (Paris  1  Hgy- 
1924;  rp.  Brussels  1960),  with  Fr.  tr. 

Lrr.  Baumstark,  Literatur  298-goo.  P.  Rawerau,  Die  ja- 
liobitische.  Kirche  irn  '/.eilaller  der  syrischen  Renaissance  (Beriin 
1960)4-6.  -S.H.G. 

MICHAEL  II,  emperor  (820—29);  founder  of  the 
Amorian  dynasty;  born  Amorion,  died  Constan- 
tinople  2  Oct.  829  (Grierson,  “Tombs  and  Obits” 
56).  Born  of  humble  parents,  Michael  advanced 
through  an  army  career  in  the  Anatolikon,  mar- 
rying  Thekla,  the  thematic  commander’s  daugh- 
ter,  who  bore  him  Theophilos.  In  803  he  served 
under  Bardanes  Tourhos  but  deserted  to  Nike- 
phoros  I,  who  appointed  him  komes  tes  kortes  and 
gave  him  a  palace  in  Constantinople.  During  the 
reign  of  Michael  I,  Leo  (V)  made  Michael  the 
Amorian  his  own  protostrator.  Once  Leo  became 
emperor,  he  named  Michael  domestikos  of  the 
exkoubiloi  with  the  rank  of  patrikios;  Leo  was  also 
godfather  to  one  of  Michael’s  sons,  probably 
Theophilos.  Yet  in  Dec.  820  Leo  arrested  Michael 
on  charges  of  treason  and  sentenced  him  to  death. 
Michael  escaped  execution  when  his  fellow  con- 
spirators  assassinated  Leo  and  acclaimed  him  em- 
peror.  Michael  was  crowned  by  Patr.  Theodotos 
on  25  Dec. 

As  emperor  Michael  weathered  the  revolt  of 
Thomas  the  Slav  with  help  from  Omurtag,  but 
he  could  not  prevent  the  Arabs  from  taking  Crete 
between  824  and  827  and  invading  Sicily  ca.827. 
In  824  he  supported  Iconoclasm  in  a  letter  to 
Louis  the  Pious  (Mansi  14:417-22);  opponents 
accused  him  of  favoring  Ath:nganoi  and  of  being 
a  Sabbatian.  Yet  he  prohibited  public  discussion 
of  lconoclasm  and  restored  Iconophiles  (but  not 
Patr.  Nirephoros  I)  whom  Leo  V  had  attacked; 
he  persecuted  only  the  future  patriarch  Metho- 
dios  (I),  who  had  conveyed  to  Michael  a  letter  of 
Pope  Paschal  I  defending  images.  Michael’s  mar- 
riage  ca.823  to  Euphrosyne,  the  daughter  of  Con- 
stantine  VI  and  then  a  nun,  was  denounced  as 
uncanonical  by  Thf.odorf.  of  Stoudios. 

lit.  Treadgold,  Byz.  Reinvaì  223-62.  B.  Lewis,  "An  Arabic 
Account  of  a  Bvzantine  Palace  Revolution,”  Byrantion  14 


(!g39)  383-86.  Vasiliev,  Byz.  Arabes  1:22—88,  437-38.  Bury, 
ERE  77-119.  -P.A.H. 

MICHAEL  II  ANGELOS.  See  Michael  II  Kom- 
nenos  Douhas. 

MICHAEL  II  ROMNENOS  DOURAS  (called 
Michael  Angelos  in  narrative  sources),  ruler  of 
Epiros  and  Thessaly  (from  ca.  1230);  born  ca.1206, 
died  between  Sept.  1266  and  Aug.  1268  (B.  Fer- 
jancic,  ZRVI  9  [1966]  29-32).  A  bastard  son  of 
Michael  I  Romnenos  Douhas,  he  went  into  exile 
after  his  father’s  murder.  He  established  himself 
as  ruler  of  Epiros  after  the  capture  of  his  uncle 
Theodore  Romnenos  Douhas  in  1230  at  the  bat- 
tle  of  Klokotnica.  Marriage  to  Theodora  Petra- 
liphaina  (see  Theodora  of  Arta)  brought  him 
the  support  of  the  powerful  Petraliphas  family, 
which  favored  closer  ties  with  the  empire  of  Ni- 
Caea.  This  culminated  in  1238  with  the  personal 
visit  by  Patr.  Germanos  II  to  Arta  and  with  the 
grant  of  the  rank  of  despotes  by  John  III  Va- 
tatzes  ca.  1249  (Nicol)  or  1252  (Ferjandc). 

In  1  256,  as  the  price  of  the  marriage  of  his  son 
Nikephoros  Angelos  to  a  Nicaean  princess,  he  was 
forced  to  surrender  the  key  positions  of  Servia 
and  Dyrrachion.  It  was  too  high  a  price.  There- 
after  Michael  sought  to  check  the  Nicaean  ad- 
vance.  One  by  one  he  recovered  the  towns  and 
fortresses  lost  to  the  Nicaeans.  The  recovery  of 
Thessalonike  seemed  to  be  within  his  grasp.  To 
this  end  he  allied  with  Manfred  of  Sicily  and 
William  II  Villehardouin.  Mutual  suspicion 
wracked  the  alliance.  A  Nicaean  army  defeated 
the  allies  completely  at  the  battle  of  Pelagonia 
(1259).  Although  Michael  had  to  flee  to  the  Ionian 
islands,  the  Nicaean  occupation  of  Epiros  was  so 
unpopular  that  he  was  soon  able  to  return  and 
drive  the  conquerors  out.  He  finally  came  to  terms 
with  Michael  VIII  Palaìologos  ü'i  1264.  IIiS 
achievement  was  largely  negative:  he  insured  that 
Epiros  would  never  be  fully  reincorporated  in  the 
restored  Byz.  Empire.  He  was  buried  in  the  mon- 
astery  of  the  Blachernai,  just  outside  Arta. 

lit.  Nicol,  Epiros  I  128-95.  R-  Dc  Francesco,  Michele  11° 
Angelo  Comneno  d’Epiro  e  la  sua  discendemh  (Rome  1951).  P. 
Lemerle,  “Trois  actes  du  despote  d’Epire  Michel  II  con- 
cernant  Corfou  connus  en  traduction  latine,”  Prosphora  eis 
Stilpon  Kyriakiden  (Thessalonike  1953)  405-26.  Ferjantic, 
Despoti  63-68.  -M.J.A. 
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MICHAEL  III,  emperor  (842-67);  born  19  Jan. 
840  (L.  Rydén,  Eranos  83  [1985]  182,  n.30),  died 
Constantinople  23/4  Sept.  867.  Son  of  Theophilos 
and  Theodora,  Michael  was  crowned  co-emperor 
as  an  infant  in  840  but  had  no  real  authority 
under  Theodora’s  regency  (842—56).  In  855 
Theodora  arranged  a  bride  show  and  married 
him  to  Eudoria  Ingerina.  At  age  16,  with  help 
from  Caesar  Bardas,  Michael  deposed  the  re- 
gents  Theodora  and  Theortistos  and  became 
sole  ruler  on  15  Mar.  856  (W.  Treadgold,  DOP 
33  [1979]  19°)-  Byz.  sources,  writing  largely  to 
justify  Basil  I’s  murder  of  Michael,  portray  him 
as  a  dissolute  emperor  engaging  in  drinlcing  bouts, 
horse  races,  and  religious  burlesques,  while  ig- 
noring  state  affairs.  Yet  modern  scholars  have 
shown  that  he  was  not  inactive,  esp.  in  military 
affairs,  and,  wìth  capable  advisers  such  as  Bardas, 
Patr.  Photios,  Petronas,  and  Basil,  his  reign  had 
important  achievements  (A.A.  Vasiliev,  Byz- 
Melabyz  1  [1946]  237—48;  Jenkins,  Studies,  pt.  1 
[1948],  71-77). 

Under  Michael  III  the  Arabs  were  held  in  check. 
In  859,  during  his  first  military  campaign,  he 
unsuccessfully  besieged  Samosata.  In  860  an  at- 
tack  on  Constantinople  by  the  Rus’  forced  him  to 
break  off  a  campaign  in  Asia  Minor,  but  in  863 
he  played  an  important  role  in  defeating  ‘Umar, 
emir  of  Melitene  (G.  Huxley,  GRBS  16  [1975] 
443—50).  He  rebuilt  Anryra  and  refortified  Ni- 
caea.  He  sponsored  the  mission  of  Constantine 
the  Philosopher  and  Methodios  to  Moravia  and 
the  baptism  of  Boris  of  Bulgaria.  Yet  he  was  easily 
influenced  by  associates:  Michael  permitted  Basil 
to  assassinate  Bardas  in  865  and  crowned  him  co- 
emperor  in  866,  but  shortly  thereafter  Basil  had 
him  murdered  in  his  bedroom  at  the  palace  of  St. 
Mamas.  Michael’s  body  was  buried  in  Chrysopolis, 
but  Leo  VI  (perhaps  Michael’s  son  by  Eudokia 
Ingerina)  removed  it  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Apostles,  Constantinople  (Grierson,  “Tombs  and 
Obits”  57). 

The  revival  of  monumental  painting  in  Mi- 
chael’s  reign  has  generally  gone  unrecognized. 
Theophanes  Continuatus  credits  him  with  having 
“the  empress’s  wardrobe”  in  the  Great  Palace  dec- 
orated  with  religious  images.  Michael’s  own  like- 
ness  was  set  up  in  the  Chrysotriklinos,  along  with 
those  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin  ( AnthGr ,  bk.  1, 
no.106).  The  inscription  around  the  apse  mosaic 


of  Hac.ia  Sophia,  Constantinople,  implies  his  par- 
ticipation  in  this  major  enterprise. 

lit.  Ja.N.  Ljubarskij,  “Der  Raiser  als  Mime,"  JÖB  37 
(1987)  39-50.  Rarlin-Hayter,  Studies ,  pt.  IV  (1971),  452- 
96.  T.  Wasilewski,  “Studia  nad  dziejami  panowania  cesarza 
Michala  III,”  Prieglÿd  historyczny  61  (1970)  359—80.  H. 
Grégoire,  “Inscriptions  historiques  byzantines,”  Bymntion  4 
(1927-28)  437-68.  Idem,  “Michel  III  et  Basile  le  Macé- 
donien  dans  les  inscriptions  d’Ancyre,”  Byiantion  5  (1929- 
30)  327-46.  -P.A.H.,  A.C. 

MICHAEL  III,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (Jan. 
1170  [V.  Grumel,  REB  1  (1943)  258]-Mar.  1178); 
died  Constantinople.  A  relative  of  the  metropoli- 
tan  of  Anchialos  (his  customary  designation  “of 
Anchialos”  is  incorrect),  he  made  an  ecclesiastical 
career  in  Constantinople  as  the  chief  of  the  pa- 
triarchal  chancery  and  then  prolekdikos.  Around 
1 165—67  he  was  promoted  to  the  post  of  hypatos 
ton  philosophon;  in  his  inaugural  speech  (which 
is  incidentally  important  as  a  source  for  Byz.- 
Hungarian  relations  [Browning,  Sludies,  pt.IV 
(1961),  173—214]),  Michael  emphasized  as  his 
purpose  the  struggle  against  rationalistic  (“heret- 
ical”)  views.  As  patriarch  he  continued  condem- 
nation  of  the  non-Orthodox  interpretations  of 
John  14:28  that  had  been  rejected  by  the  Council 
of  1166  under  Patr.  Louras  Chrysoberges.  He 
tried  to  improve  the  discipline  of  the  clergy:  he 
confirmed  the  strict  division  between  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  offices  (V.  Laurent,  EO  33  [1934] 
309-15),  forbade  bishops  to  ordain  clerics  from 
other  dioceses,  and  established — according  to  the 
principle  of  oironomia — siteresia  for  deposed  dea- 
cons  lest  they  become  wandering  beggars  (S. 
Troianos,  FM  6  [1984]  205—18).  Loyal  to  Manuel 
I,  Michael  published  on  24  Mar.  1171  a  tomos 
prescribing  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  emperor’s 
heir. 

Michael’s  attitude  toward  Rome  is  a  subject  of 
discussion:  traditionally  (e.g.,  V.  Grumel,  EO  29 
[1930]  258—64)  the  Dialogue  of  Manuel  I  and 
Michael  on  the  Union  ofthe  Churches,  in  which 
Michael  expresses  consistently  anti-Latin  views, 
has  been  consiclered  authentic;  J.  Darrouzès  (REB 
23  ['9^5]  79—82),  however,  redated  the  text  to 
the  i3th  C.,  probably  without  sufficient  founda- 
tion.  Negotiations  with  Pope  Alexander  III  con- 
tinued  but  were  unsuccessful,  even  though  the 
pope  reduced  conditions  for  reunion  to  a  mini- 
mum.  R.  Ljubinkovic  ( Starinar  20  [1969]  191- 
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204)  attributed  to  Michael’s  patriarchate  the  MS 
Paris,  B.N.  gr.  880,  which  has  an  evident  anti- 
Latin  tendency.  Negotiations  with  regard  to  union 
with  the  Armenian  church  by  Michael’s  envoy 
Theorianos  also  faíled. 

ut.  RegPatr,  fasc.  3,  nos.  1 109—50.  V.  I  aurent,  DTC  10 
(1929)  1668-74.  Beck,  Kirche  627.  Kazhdan-Franklin,  Stud- 
ies  1 17,  1 19-22.  -A.K. 

MICHAEL  III  SISMAN  (2ío> iöwç),  Bulgarian 
monarch,  son  of  Sisman,  despotes  of  Vidin;  born 
before  1292,  died  Velbuzd  after  28  July  1330  (?). 
Elected  tsar  by  a  council  of  boyars  after  the  death 
of  Georgij  Terter  II  (1322),  he  brought  the  war 
against  Byz.  to  a  successful  conclusion.  In  1324 
Michael  married  Theodora,  daughter  of  Michael 
IX  and  wiclow  of  Tsar  Theodorf.  Svf.toslav.  In 
the  Byz.  civil  war  of  the  1320S  he  first  supported 
Andronikos  III  against  his  grandfather  Androni- 
kos  II  in  1327  but  in  the  following  year  changed 
sides  and  besieged  Constantinople.  After  the  de- 
feat  of  Andronikos  II,  Michael  concluded  an  al- 
liance  with  Andronikos  III,  directed  against  the 
growing  power  of  Serbia.  Defeated  and  captured 
at  the  battle  of  Velbu2d,  Michael  died  of  his 
wounds.  Shortly  afterward  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  nephew  Ivan  Alexander  who  reversed  Mi- 
chael’s  policy  by  making  a  lasting  alliance  with 
Serbia. 

lit.  Fine,  Late  Balkans  268-73.  X.  lìurinov,  "Istorija  na 
Bülgarija  prez  vremeco  na  Sismanovci,”  CSU  FIF  43. 1  (1946— 
47)  1-58.  -R.B. 

MICHAEL  IV  AUTOREIANOS,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  (from  20  March  1208);  died  Ni- 
caea  26  Aug.  1214.  Educated  in  both  the  Christian 
and  classical  tradition,  Michael  was  a  member  of 
the  literary  circle  of  Eustathios  of  Thessalo- 
nike.  In  Constantinople  he  held  the  post  of  megas 
sakellarìos.  In  the  afterrnath  of  the  Fourth  Crusade 
he  was  chosen  patriarch  by  'Eheodore  I  Lasraris, 
who  wished  to  establish  the  ecumenical  patriar- 
chate  in  exile  in  Nicaea  to  bolster  his  own  imperial 
claims.  The  patriarchate  had  been  vacant  for  two 
years  since  the  death  of  John  X  Ramateros  (1206), 
who  had  refused  to  come  to  Nicaea  because  of 
old  age.  Michael,  who  performed  Theodore’s  cor- 
onation,  supported  his  claim  to  be  sole  emperor 
by  asserting  that  there  can  be  only  one  emperor, 


since  the  earthly  kingdom  is  in  the  likeness  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Michael  took  the  unusual 
step  of  pledging  forgiveness  of  sins  for  all  Nicene 
soldiers  who  died  in  battle;  this  initiative,  which 
was  contrary  to  Byz.  tradition,  evidently  soon  fell 
into  abeyance.  Michael  engaged  in  theological  ar- 
guments  with  Nicholas  Mesarites  (Heisenberg, 
Neue  Quellen  3:14.31—33). 

ed.  N.  Oikonomides,  “Cinq  actes  inédits  du  patriarche 
Michel  Autôreianos,”  REB  25  (1967)  113-45. 

lit,  RegPatr,  íasc.  4,  nos.  1203-18.  -A.M.T. 

MICHAEL  IV  PAPHLAGON,  emperor  (1034- 
41);  died  Constantinople  10  Dec.  1041.  Member 
of  a  family  of  money-changers  of  Paphlagonian 
origin,  he  was  introduced  to  the  Empress  Zoe  by 
his  brother,  John  the  Orphanotrophos.  Michael 
became  Zoe’s  lover  and,  when  Romanos  III  was 
murdered,  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  (12  Apr. 
1034).  The  short-lived  resistance  of  Patr.  Alexios 
Stoudites  was  ended  by  a  generous  donation. 
Michael,  an  honest  and  unsophisticated  man  who 
suffered  from  epilepsy,  was  pushed  into  the  back- 
ground  by  John,  whose  policy  favored  the  highest 
civil  functionaries.  John  aimed  to  increase  the 
state’s  monetary  income:  the  aeriron  was  intro- 
duced,  and  taxation  in  kind  in  Bulgaria  was  re- 
placed  by  payment  in  specie.  Morrisson  (“Dévalu- 
ation”  6)  stressed  that  the  devaluation  of  Byz. 
coinage  began  in  Michael’s  reign.  These  policies 
incited  resistance  of  both  the  aristocracy  (Michael 
faced  the  opposition  of  Constantine  Dalassenos 
and  plots  of  the  Reroularioi)  and  the  provincial 
population,  esp.  the  rebel  Peter  Deljan.  The  mil- 
itary  successes  of  George  Maniares  collapsed  after 
his  recall  from  Sicily,  and  Stefan  Voislav  estab- 
lished  the  independence  of  Duklja  (Diokleia).  Mi- 
chael  actively  supported  the  church,  partly  in  hope 
of  a  cure  for  his  epilepsy.  John  strove  to  retain 
the  predominance  of  the  Paphlagonian  family; 
childless,  Michael  proclaimed  as  heir  his  nephew, 
the  future  Michael  V.  With  immense  personal 
effort,  Michael  led  a  successful  expedition  against 
Deljan;  soon  after  celebrating  a  triumph  in  Con- 
stantinople,  he  resigned,  received  the  tonsure, 
and  died.  His  conspiracies  and  death  are  illus- 
trated  in  the  Madrid  Skylitzes  MS  (Crabar- 
Manoussacas,  Skylitzès,  nos.  505—06,  fig.243). 

lit.  Skabalanovic,  Gosudarstuo  23— 41.  J-M.  Hussey,  CMH 
4.1:196—98.  G.  Litavrin  in  Istorija  Vizantii  (Moscow  1967) 
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2:264-66.  S.  Caruso,  “Michele  IV  PaHagone  in  una  í'onte 
agiografica  italo-greca,”  in  Studi  albanologìci,  balcanicì,  bizan- 
tini  e  orienlali  in  onore  di  Giuseppe  Valentine  (Florente  1986) 
261-84.  -A.K.,  C.M.B.,  A.C. 

MICHAEL  V  RALAPHATES  (RaAat/tárî??,  ì.e., 
“the  Caulker”),  emperor  (1041—42).  Son  of  Ste- 
phen,  a  caulker  (whence  Michael’s  nickname),  and 
the  sister  of  Michael  IV,  he  was  adopted  by  Zoe 
and  named  caesar  and  heir  ca.1035.  Three  days 
after  Michael  IV  died,  Zoe  proclaimed  Michael 
emperor,  while  he  pledged  to  respect  her.  Once 
in  power,  he  banished  John  the  Orphanotro- 
phos,  released  John’s  opponent  Constantine  Da- 
lassenos,  and  sent  George  Maniahes  to  Italy  as 
hatepano.  He  enforced  strict  justice.  Relying  on 
the  advice  of  his  uncle,  the  nobelissimos  Constan- 
tine,  Michael  determined  to  exile  Zoe.  He  con- 
firmed  his  popularity  with  the  masses  in  several 
processions  (Easter,  1 1  Apr.  1042,  and  the  follow- 
ing  Sunday).  Once  Zoe  had  left,  he  claimed  that 
she  had  plotted  against  him.  On  19  Apr.  a  wide- 
spread  popular  uprising  occurred.  Houses  and 
chapels  built  by  his  relatives  were  destroyed  and 
the  Great  Palace  besieged.  Despite  aid  from  his 
uncle  and  Katakalon  Kekaumenos,  the  mob  broke 
through  the  walls.  At  dawn,  21  Apr.,  Michael  and 
Constantine  fled  from  the  palace  to  Stoudios, 
whence  both  were  soon  dragged,  blinded,  and 
dispatched  to  monasteries.  Constantine  IX  sent 
Michael  to  Chios. 

lit.  S.  Vryonis,  “Byzantine  DEMOKRATIA  and  the  Guilds 
in  the  Eleventh  Century,”  DOP  17  (1963)  303-08.  G.G. 
Litavrin,  “Vosstanie  v  Konstantinopole  v  aprele  1042  g.,” 
VizVrem  33  (1972)  33-46.  Kleinchroniken  2:143-46. 

— C.M.B. 

MICHAEL  VI  STRATIOTIROS  (called  “the 
Old”),  emperor  (ca.22  Aug.  1056—30  Aug.  1057 
[J.Shepard,  BS  38  (1977)  2Ôf,  30]);  died  ca.  1057. 
Already  elderly,  a  member  of  the  Bringas  family 
(. Kleinchroniken  1:160),  Michael  served  in  the  stra- 
tiotihon  (see  Logothetes  tou  Stratiotihou),  per- 
haps  as  its  logothetes  (Attal.  52.21 — see  Kazhdan- 
Franklin,  Studies  33,  n.16).  When  Empress  Theo- 
dora  was  dying,  her  eunuchs  and  officials  selected 
him  for  his  pliability.  Leo  Paraspondylos  re- 
mained  chief  minister.  Michael  continued  nego- 
tiations  with  the  German  emperor  for  an  alliance 
against  the  Normans  (Ohnsorge,  Abend.  à?  Byz. 
333— 41).  While  Michael  lavished  promotions  on 


officials,  he  neglected  to  conciliate  the  populace 
and  Patr.  Michael  I  Keroularios.  Hervé  Fran- 
ropoulos  was  driven  to  rebellion.  At  Easter  1057, 
when  conferring  salaries  and  rewards  on  officials, 
Michael  rejected  the  demands  of  the  eastern  gen- 
erals,  led  by  the  future  Isaac  I  Komnenos  and 
Katakalon  Kekaumenos.  Following  a  second  re- 
jection,  they  revolted,  acclaimed  Isaac  emperor  (8 
June  1057),  and  defeated  Michael’s  forces  near 
Nicaea.  Michael  attempted  negotiations,  offering 
Isaac  the  rank  of  caf.sar,  adoption  as  heir,  and 
approval  of  all  his  measures.  As  Isaac  advanced, 
a  conspiracy  of  senators,  popular  leaders,  and  the 
patriarch  forced  Michael  to  abdicate.  According 
to  Psellos,  he  died  soon  afterward. 

lit.  M.D.  Spadaro,  “La  deposizione  di  Michele  VI:  un 
episodio  di  ‘concordia  discors’  fra  chiesa  e  inilitari?”  JÖtì 
37  (1987)  t53-7i.  -G.M.B. 


MICHAEL  VII  DOURAS,  emperor  (1071-78); 
born  ca.1050,  died  Constantinople  ca.  1090.  Eldest 
son  of  Constantine  X,  he  ruled  as  co-emperor 
with  Eudokia  Marrembolitissa  and  Romanos  IV 
Diogenes.  After  the  latter’s  capture,  the  caesar 
John  Doukas  put  Michael  on  the  throne.  Possibly 
slow  mentally,  Michael  was  an  inactive  ruler.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Psellos,  who  composed  treatises 
for  the  emperor  and  ends  his  Chronographia  with 
a  eulogy  of  Michael  and  his  family.  In  Michael’s 
name,  an  alliance  was  made  (ca.1074)  with  Rob- 
ertGuiscard,  whose  daughter  Olympias  (Helena 
in  Byz.)  was  betrothed  to  Michael’s  son  Constan- 
tine.  In  1073—74  negotiations  with  Pope  Gregory 
VII  for  reunion  came  to  nothing.  Administrative 
power  passed  to  Nikephoritzes,  whose  severe  fis- 
cal  policies  made  Michael  unpopular.  Plundering 
Turks  beset  Anatolia,  while  rebels  (Nestor,  Rous- 
sel  de  Bailleul,  Nikephoros  Bryennios,  and  the 
future  Nirephoros  III  Botaneiates)  devastated 
Asian  and  Balkan  provinces.  Consequently,  Mi- 
chael’s  coinage  was  seriously  adulterated  (Morris- 
son,  “Dévaluation”  8-Ì2),  while  the  diminution 
of  the  modios  of  grain  by  a  pinakion,  without  a 
reduction  in  price,  earned  Michael  the  nickname 
“Parapinakes.”  When  Botaneiates’  victory  became 
certain,  Michael  abdicated  (31  Mar.  1078)  and 
entered  a  monastery;  his  wife  Maria  of  “Alania” 
married  the  victor.  Michael  was  subsequently 
named  metropolitan  of  Ephesus  but  paid  only 
one  brief  visit  there  before  returning  to  his  mon- 
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astery.  Numerous  portraits  of  Michael  survive,  the 
most  important  on  the  enamels  of  the  Khakhouli 
triptych  (with  his  wife)  and  on  the  Holy  Crown 
of  Hungary  (with  his  son);  these  objects  exemplify 
Michael’s  use  of  art  as  dynastic  propaganda  (Wes- 
sel,  Byz.  Enamels,  nos.  37—38). 

lit.  Polemis,  Doukai  42—46.  A.  Tuilier,  “Michel  VII  et 
le  pape  Grégoire  VII:  Byzance  et  la  réforme  grégorienne,” 
15  CEB  (Athens  1980)  4:350-64.  V.  von  Falkenhausen, 
“Olympias,  eine  normannische  Prinzessin  in  Ronstantino- 
pel,”  in  Bisamia  e  l’ltalia:  Raccolta  di  studi  in  memoria  di 
Agostino  Pertusi  (Milan  1982)  56-72.  -C.M.B.,  A.C. 

MICHAEL  VIII  PALAIOLOGOS,  emperor 
(1259-1282);  born  1224  or  1225,  died  in  village 
of  Pachomios,  Thrace,  1 1  Dec.  1282.  Son  of  the 
megas  domestihos  Andronikos  Palaiologos,  Michael 
descended  from  three  imperial  familíes  and 
founded  the  long-lived  dynasty  of  the  Palaiolo- 
goi  (1259—1453).  He  embarked  on  a  successful 
military  career,  but  his  loyalty  to  the  Nicene  em- 
perors  John  III  Vatatzes  and  Theodore  II  Las- 
karis  was  questioned  on  several  occasions.  Mi- 
chael  took  advantage  of  the  power  vacuum  left 
by  Theodore’s  premature  death  (Aug.  1258)  to 
usurp  the  throne.  After  joining  an  aristocratic 
conspiracy  to  murder  George  Mouzalon,  regent 
for  the  child  emperor  John  IV  Lasraris  (Sept. 
1 258),  Michael  succeeded  Mouzalon  as  regent  and 
was  named  megas  dow c  and,  on  13  Nov.  1258, 
despotes.  He  was  crowned  co-emperor  in  Nym- 
phaion  sometime  after  1  Jan.  1259  (P.  Wirth,/Öfi 
10  [1961]  91).  He  further  secured  his  position  by 
his  victory  at  Pelagonia  over  an  anti-Nicene  co- 
alition  (summer  or  fall  1259)  and  the  recovery  of 
Constantinople  from  the  Latins  by  his  general 
Alexios  Strategopoulos  in  July  1261.  On  15 
Aug.  1261  Michael  entered  Constantinople  and 
soon  received  a  second  coronation.  After  ordering 
the  blinding  of  John  IV  (Dec.  1261),  he  became 
sole  emperor,  but  was  excommunicated  by  Patr. 
Arsenios. 

'I'he  early  years  of  Michael’s  reign  were  devoted 
to  efforts  to  repopulate  the  capital  and  to  begin 
the  restoration  of  damaged  churches,  monaster- 
ies,  and  public  buildings.  He  also  set  about  the 
construction  of  a  fleet  and  strengthening  of  the 
fortifications  of  Constantinople,  esp.  the  sea  walls. 
The  considerable  expense  of  his  program  of  re- 
construction  necessitated  a  devaluation  of  the  hy- 
perpyron.  His  concern  for  justice  is  shown  by  a 


prostagma  threatening  appropriate  punishment  for 
imperial  officials  found  guilty  of  maladministra- 
tion  (L.  Burgmann,  P.  Magdalino,  FM  6  [1984] 
377-9°)- 

Michael’s  foreign  policy  focused  on  the  use  of 
skillful  diplomacy  to  ward  off  Latin  attempts  to 
regain  Constantinople.  His  primary  motive  in 
agreeing  to  Union  of  the  Churches  at  Lyons 
(1274)  was  to  forestall  the  projected  invasion  of 
the  empire  by  Charles  I  of  Anjou.  At  the  end 
of  his  reign,  in  1282,  Michael  again  averted 
Charles’s  imminent  attack  on  Constantinople  by 
helping  instigate  the  anti-Angevin  rebellion  known 
as  the  Sicilian  Vespers.  Michael  also  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Mongol  khan  Hulagu  against  the 
Mamlük  ruler  Baybars  and  Berke  of  the  Golden 
Horde.  After  Berke  defeated  the  Byz.  in  1264- 
65,  however,  Michael  was  forced  to  join  the  alli- 
ance  of  the  Golden  Horde  and  Egypt  (G.  Vernad- 
skij,  SemKond  1  [1927]  73—84).  Although  Michael 
was  responsible  for  several  important  military  and 
diplomatic  accomplishments,  he  neglected  his  An- 
atolian  frontier,  permitting  the  Turks  to  increase 
their  strength;  moreover,  his  Unionist  religious 
policy  alienated  his  subjects  and  the  majority  of 
the  clergy.  At  his  death  he  was  refused  the  final 
rites  of  the  Orthodox  church. 

ed.  Typikon  for  monastery  of  St.  Michael — Dmitrievskij, 
Opisanie  1.1:769—94.  Autobiography — ed.  H.  Grégoire,  By- 
mntion  29—30  (1959-60)  447—76,  with  Fr.  tr. 

lit.  D.  Geanakoplos,  Emperor  Michael  Palaeologus  and  the 
West,  1258—1282  (Cambridge  1959).  Dölger,  Paraspora  178- 
88.  Angold,  Byz.  Government  80—93.  -A.M.T. 

MICHAEL  IX  PALAIOLOGOS,  co-emperor 
(1294/5—1320);  born  1277,  died  12  Oct.  1320  (cf. 
R.-J.  Loenertz,  OrChrP  29  [1963]  333).  Eldest  son 
of  Andronikos  II  by  his  first  wife,  Anna  of  Hun- 
gary,  he  was  named  co-emperor  in  1281,  but  not 
crowned  until  21  May  1294  (J.  Verpeaux,  REB 
17  [1959]  168—73)  °r  1295  (p-  Schmid,  BZ  51 
[1958]  83).  After  the  failure  of  marriage  negoti- 
ations  with  Catherine  I  of  Courtenay,  titular  heir- 
ess  to  the  Latin  Empire  of  Constantinople,  Mi- 
chael  married  Rita,  sister  of  Het'um  II  of  Armenian 
Cilicia,  in  Jan.  1296  (I.  §evcenko  in  Underwood, 
Kariye  Djami  4:25  n.36).  Rita,  who  took  the  Greek 
name  Maria,  bore  four  children:  Androniros  III, 
Manuel,  Anna,  and  Theodora. 

Although  Michael  was  a  brave  and  energetic 
soldier,  his  military  campaigns  were  notoriously 
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unsuccessful,  with  the  exception  of  some  victories 
over  the  Bulgarians  in  1304.  He  opposed  Roger 
de  Flor,  leader  of  the  Catalan  Grand  Company, 
and  may  well  have  arranged  his  assassination  in 
Apr.  1305.  Two  months  Iater  Michael  suffered  a 
humiliating  defeat  at  Apros  at  the  hands  of  the 
vengeful  Catalans.  After  being  defeated  again  in 
1311,  this  time  by  the  Turks,  Michael  was  relieved 
of  responsibility  for  the  defense  of  Thrace.  He 
predeceased  Andronikos  II,  dying  at  the  age  of 
43,  reportedly  of  grief  over  the  accidental  murder 
of  his  son  Manuel  (Greg.  1:286.6-12).  Michael 
died  in  Thessalonike,  where  he  had  restored  the 
basilica  of  St.  Demetrios. 

lit.  Laiou,  CP  &  the  Lalins  48-53,  90-93,  145-48,  1 58— 
67.  Papadopulos,  Genealogie,  no.59.  PLP,  00.21529. 

— A.M.T.,  A.C. 

MICHAEL  (ASTRAPAS)  AND  EUTYCHIOS, 

two,  or  possibly  three,  wall-painters  working  in 
Macedonia  and  Serbia,  ca.  1295—1317.  The  names 
of  Michael  and  Eutychios  are  preserved  in  inscrip- 
tions  in  four  churches:  the  Virgin  Peribleptos 
(now  St.  Clement)  at  Ohrid,  the  Bogorodica  Lje- 
viska  at  Prizrf.n,  St.  Nirita  at  Banjani,  and  St. 
George  at  Staro  NagoriCino.  Some  scholars  dis- 
tinguish  Michael,  who  signed  with  Eutychios  in 
the  last  two  of  these  churches,  from  Astrapas, 
who  so  signed  his  name  at  Prizren.  But  the  in- 
scription  “the  hand  of  Michael  tou  Astrapa”  ap- 
pears  on  the  sword  of  St.  Merkourios  at  the  Peri- 
bleptos  and  it  is  possible  that  Astrapas  (“lightning”) 
was  merely  the  nickname  of  a  speedy  painter. 
However  that  may  be,  the  hands  of  Michael  and 
Eutychios  are  effectively  indistinguishable,  the  style 
of  both  exhibiting  strong  chiaroscuro  and  heavy 
drapery  marked  by  hard  folds.  The  painter  John 
Astrapas,  mentioned  by  Demetrios  Trirlinios,  is 
thought  to  be  a  member  of  the  same  family, 
supposedly  of  Thessalonican  origin.  Michael  and 
Eutychios  also  painted  icons  (P.  Miljkovic-Pepek, 
JÖB  16  [1967]  297-303). 

lit.  P.  MiIjkovic-Pepek,  üeloto  na  zografite  Mihaüo  i  Eu- 
tihìj  (Skopje  1967).  S.  Kissas,  “SoIunska  umetniíka  porodica 
Astrapa,”  Zograf  5  (1974)  35—37-  Serb.  und  Mak.  3:12-14, 
178-80.  PLP,  nos.  1595,  6353,  cf.  19057.  -A.C. 

MICHAELATON  (wp.t.cr/La  nt.xotr)\áTov,  Lat. 
michelatus  in  southern  Italian  documents),  a  (gold) 
coin  struck  by  any  emperor  named  Michael.  The 
term  michaelata  is  known  to  have  been  used  in  the 


mid- 1 1  th  C.  to  refer  to  histamena  of  Michael  IV. 
In  late  1  ìth-  and  i2th-C.  sources,  where  the  term 
is  normally  found,  it  means  a  histamenon  of  Mi- 
chael  VII  Doukas,  the  Iastcoin  of  reasonably  good 
quality  (approxìmately  16  carats)  to  be  struck  be- 
fore  the  collapse  of  the  nomisma  under  Nikepho- 
ros  III  and  in  the  early  years  of  Alexios  I.  It  was 
particularly  acceptable  in  Italy  because  of  its  vir- 
tual  identity  in  fineness  with  the  Sicilian  tari. 

lit.  C.  Morrisson,  “I.e  michaélaton  et  les  noms  de  mon- 
naies  à  la  fin  du  XP'  sièclc,”  TM  3  (1968)  369-74. 

-Ph.G. 

MICHAEL  GRAMMATIROS,  hwromonachos,  poet 
of  uncertain  date  and  unknown  biography.  A. 
Papadopoulos-Kerameus  ( BZ  20  [  1 9 1 1  ]  131)  iden- 
tified  him  with  Michael  Glyras;  S.  Lampros  (NE 
14  [1917]  4)  considered  him  as  a  contemporary 
of  Christopher  of  Mytilene;  S.G.  Mercati  (infra 
127)  hypothesized — with  some  hesitation — that  he 
lived  “not  much  later  than  the  ìoth-iith  C.”  In 
some  of  his  epigrams  Michael  treated  religious 
subjects  (e.g.,  the  Second  Coming).  Some  are  ad- 
dressed  to  or  mention  certain  contemporaries  who 
líved  in  western  Asia  Minor:  Leo  (or  Lykoleon, 
“Wolf-Lion”)  Vestes,  metropolitan  of  Ephesus;  an 
anonymous  proedros  of  Philomelion;  Philip,  proe- 
dros  of  Amorion.  Mercati  (infra  1 37O  also  ascribed 
to  him  a  poetical  lamentation  on  Adam  and  Par- 
adise. 

ed.  S.G.  Mercati,  CollByz  1 : 1 14-43.  -A.K. 

MICHAEL  ITALIROS,  writer;  died  before  1157. 
Michael  taught  rhetoric  and  philosophy  in  Con- 
stantinople  and  was  later  appointed  the  didaskalos 
of  physicians;  probably  in  1126  or  1137  he  par- 
ticipated  in  an  embassy  to  Rome.  He  also  taught 
the  Gospels  in  the  Patriarchal  School.  After  1 143 
he  became  metropolitan  of  Philippopolis  where, 
in  1147,  he  successfully  reconciled  Conrad  III 
with  the  Byz.  A  paradigm  of  the  Byz.  intellectual, 
Michael  proudly  assured  Empress  Irene  Dou- 
kaina  that  administrative  offices  were  better  filled 
by  intellectuals  than  by  illiterate  “ logariastai  and 
pronoelai”  (Gautier,  infra  94  f).  He  mocked  the 
fashion  of  tracing  genealogies  back  to  myth- 
ological  Greek  kings  (Kazhdan,  GospMass.  48O 
and  praised  “logical  feasts”  at  which  “philosophi- 
cal  venison”  would  be  served  along  with  “physio- 
logical  hare”  and  “musical  swan”  (Gautier,  156.4- 
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8).  Michael  corresponded  with  members  of  the 
ruling  elite,  with  intellectuals  such  as  Theodore 
Prodromos,  and  with  several  physicians.  His 
speeches  addressed  to  John  II  Romnenos  (see  U. 
Criscuolo,  Annali  della  Facoltà  di  Lettere  e  Filosofia, 
Università  Macerata  5—6  [1972—73]  541—52)  and 
Manuel  I  convey  important  information  on  con- 
temporary  political  events. 

ed.  Michel  Halìhos,  Leltres  et  discours,  ed.  P.  Gautier  (Paris 
1972).  See  also  list  in  Tusculum-Lexikon  369!'. 

ut.  K.  Manaphes,  “PhiloIogikai  paratereseis  eis  to  ergon 
tou  Michael  Italikou,”  EEBS  39-40  (1972-73)  464-75.  C. 
Morrone,  "La  clausola  ritmica  in  Michele  Italico,”  JÖB  32.3 
(1982)  355-63'  "A  K- 

MICHAEL  OF  EPHESUS,  philosopher  and  com- 
mentator  on  Aristotle.  His  biography  is  obscure 
and  his  dates  disputed.  K.  Praechter  ( BZ  31  [1931] 
1  —  12)  asserted  that  Michael  lived  before  1040.  If, 
however,  “the  wise  man  from  Ephesus,”  who 
worked  on  Aristotle  until  he  ruined  his  eyesight, 
can  be  identified  with  Michael  (Darrouzès,  Tor- 
nìhès  283.9—1 1  and  n.70),  then  the  date  of  his  life 
should  be  shifted  to  ca.  1 100.  Probably  a  member 
of  the  circle  of  Anna  Romnene,  he  was  instru- 
mental  in  the  revival  of  Aristotelianism  in  Con- 
stantinople  in  the  1  ìth  and  i2th  C. 

Michael  commented  on  Aristotle’s  zoological 
works  (Michael’s  commentary  on  the  Generation  of 
Animals  was  wrongly  attributed  to  John  Philo- 
ponos — CAG  14:3)  as  well  as  the  Nicomachean  Eth- 
ics,  Politics,  Rhetoric,  Sophistical  Refutations  (wrongly 
attributed  to  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias;  CAG  2:3) 
and  the  short  psychological  works  (i.e.,  Parua  na- 
turalia).  The  commentary  of  pseudo-Alexander 
on  the  Metaphysics  is  doubtless  Michael’s  as  well 
(Preus,  infra  12).  His  commentaries  contain  allu- 
sions  to  the  contemporary  situation,  including 
criticism  of  the  emperor  (E.  Barker,  Social  and 
Political  Thought  in  Bymntium  [Oxíord  1957]  1 40Í) 
and  a  discussion  of  education  in  Constantinople 
where,  lacking  guidelines  for  the  teaching  of  youth, 
fathers  taught  them  according  to  their  own  un- 
derstanding  ( CAG  20:610.11-13). 

ed.  CAG  2:3;  14:3;  20:461—620:  22:1-3.  Anstotehs  Poh- 
tica:  Scholia,  ed.  O.  Immisch  (Lcìpzig  1909)  xvi-xx,  293- 
327.  Aristotle  and  Michael  of  Ephesus  “On  the  Movement  and 
Progression  of  Anhnals,"  tr.  A.  Preus  (New  York  1981). 

UT.  B.  Tatakis,  La  philosopliie  hymntíne  ( —  Histoire  de  la 
philosophie,  ed.  E.  Bréhier,  supp.  2]  (Paris  1949)  215Í'.  K. 
Oehler,  “Aristotle  in  Bvzantium,”  GRBS  5  (1964)  139. 

-A.K.,  M.W.T. 


MICHAEL  RHETOR,  mid-i  2th-C.  writer,  nephew 
or  protégé  of  a  metropolitan  of  Thessalonike, 
perhaps  Basil  of  Ohrid.  He  made  a  career  as  a 
teacher  at  the  Patriarchal  School  at  Constantino- 
ple  ( didaskalos  of  the  Gospels  and  magistros  ton 
rhetoron)  and  patriarchal  protehdihos.  In  1156  he 
supported  Soterichos  Panteugenos  and  was  con- 
demned  with  Nikephoros  Basilares  but  soon 
thereafter  submitted  a  confession  “of  his  errors” 
(ed.  L.  Allatius,  De  ecclesiae  occidentalis  et  orientalis 
perpetua  consensione  [Cologne  1648]  691).  Michael 
delivered  three  speeches  to  Manuel  I  with  impor- 
tant  information  about  the  coalition  of  the  Nor- 
mans  and  Hungarians  and  imperial  warfare  against 
Serbia;  he  mentions  the  Second  Crusade  and  con- 
veys  unique  evidence  about  Manuel  I’s  pians  for 
an  expedition  to  the  Azov  Sea  (A.  Kazhdan  in 
Okeanos  345—47).  Since  it  mentions  a  Siciiian  at- 
tack  on  the  “northern  shores  of  the  Roman  ern- 
pire”  (Regel,  Fontes  156.13),  one  speech  may  have 
been  delivered  after  1158  when  the  Normans 
approached  Constantinople,  i.e.,  after  Michael’s 
confession.  Michael’s  description  ( ekphrasìs )  of 
Hagia  Sophia  (the  end  of  which  is  lost)  presents 
the  architectural  and  sculptural  elements  (not  mo- 
saics)  and  interprets  the  building  symbolically  as 
a  reflection  of  the  cosmos:  the  beholder  is  invited 
to  see  the  entrance,  the  “heaven”  above,  the  sides 
of  sparkling  stone,  and  the  floor  which  is  a  “sea, 
out  of  which  the  holy  sanctuary  has  been  scooped.” 

ed.  Regel,  Fontes  131-82.  C.  Mango,  J.  Parker,  “A 
Twelfth-Century  Description  of  St.  Sophia,"DOP  14  (1960) 
233—45,  with  Eng.  tr.  J.  Lefort,“Prooimion  de  Michel  neveu 
de  Parchévêque  de  Thessalonique,  didascale  de  l’évangile,” 
TM  4  (1970)  383-93. 

lit.  Browning,  “Patriarchal  School"  12-14.  Wirth, 
“Michael  von  Thessalonike?”  BZ  55  (1962)  266-68,  with 
add.  in  Bymntion  37  (1967)  42  ìf.  -A.K. 


MICHAEL  SYNRELLOS,  homilist,  grammarian, 
and  saint;  'born  Jerusaiem  ca.7bi,  died  Uhora 
monastery  in  Constantinople  4  Jan.  846.  Of  “Per- 
sian”  (Arab)  origin  according  to  his  vita,  Michael 
entered  the  Lavra  of  St.  Sabas  ca.786  and  was 
ordained  a  priest;  ca.81 1  he  became  synrellos  of 
the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  Patr.  Thomas  sent 
Michael  to  Rome  ca.815  to  solicit  financial  assis- 
tance  and  to  discuss  theological  and  political  prob- 
lems.  En  route  Michael  was  arrested  in  Constan- 
tinople  as  an  Iconodule  and  suffered  persecutions 
under  Leo  V  and  then  under  Theophilos,  as  a 
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close  associate  of  Theodore  Graptos  and  Theo- 
phanes  Graptos  (S.  Vailhé,  ROC  6  (1901]  3x3— 
32,  610-42).  ln  843  Michael  became  synkellos  of 
Patr.  Methodios  and  hegoumenos  of  Chora. 

In  Edessa  ca.8ii  — 13  Michael  wrote  a  treatise 
on  syntax,  based  on  ancient  grammarians;  the 
earliest  Byz.  book  preserved  on  the  subject,  it  is 
divided  into  eight  chapters,  from  the  noun  to  the 
conjunction.  Michael  treated  the  problem  of  the 
word,  rather  than  the  relation  between  words.  His 
terminology  is  sometimes  determined  by  extra- 
grammatical  influence — thus  the  noun  is  defined 
as  “essence  ( ousia )  acting  or  suffering”  (par.6). 
Especially  popular  from  the  1 3th  C.  onward,  Mi- 
chael’s  work  survives  in  approximately  100  MSS. 
Besides  the  Treatise,  Michael  composed  homilies 
and  enhomia  on  saints  (his  authorship  of  the  story 
of  the  Forty-two  Martyrs  of  Amorion  is  ques- 
tionable);  a  polemical  account  of  the  origins  of 
Islam  incorporated  in  the  Chronicle  of  George 
Hamartolos  (697.12-702.9)  may  be  his  work. 
He  also  wrote  liturgical  hymns  and  an  anacreontic 
poem  on  the  restoration  of  images.  Michael  was 
eulogized  by  an  anonymous  contemporary  ha- 
giographer,  and  later  by  Nikephoros  Gregoras. 

ed.  Le  Traité  de  la  construction  de  la  phrase  de  Michel  le 
Syncelle  de  Jérusalem,  ed.  D.  Donnet  (Brussels-Rome  1982). 
Die  byiantinische  Anahreonten,  ed.  T.  Nissen  (Munich  1940) 
48-52. 

source.  Vita,  ed.  F.  Smit,  1RAIK  11  (1906)  227-59. 

lit.  BHC  1 2g6f.  Beck,  Kirche  503-05.  Hunger,  Lil.  2:15. 
D.  Donnet,  “Michel  le  Syncelle,  Traité  de  la  construction  de 
la  phrase:  Les  manuscrits  de  l’Athos,”  Byzantion  57  (1987) 
174-80.  S.H.  Griffith,  “Greek  into  Arabic:  Life  and  Letters 
in  the  Monasteries  of  Palestine  in  the  Ninth  Gentury,” 
Byiantion  56  (1986)  1 17-38.  -R.B.,  A.K. 

MICHAEL  VlSEVIÉ  (toŵ  Bou<re/3oÚT^),  prince 
of  Zachlumia  from  ca.910;  died  ca.932?  or  after 
949.  He  was  the  ally  of  Symeon  of  Bulgaria  in 
his  struggle  against  Byz.  Constantinf.  VII  reports 
that  his  relatives  came  from  the  area  of  the  river 
Visla  ( De  adm.  imp.  33.16-18).  In  912  Michael 
arrested  Peter,  son  of  the  Venetian  doge  Orso  II, 
who  was  returning  from  Constantinople  with  rich 
presents,  and  sent  him  to  Symeon.  In  917  Michael 
informed  Symeon  about  the  mission  of  the  stra- 
tegos  of  Dyrrachion,  Leo  Rhabdouchos,  who  was 
trying  to  form  a  broad  coalition  against  Bulgaria; 
Symeon  acted  promptly  and  won  the  battle  at 
Achelous.  In  926  Michael  crossed  the  Adriatic 
and  sacked  Siponto  (10  July)  in  Byz.  Italy.  He  also 


sought  an  alliance  with  the  papacy;  in  924  papal 
legates  summoned  a  council  in  Spalato  (Split) 
and  addressed  Michael  and  Tomislav  of  Croatia, 
condemning  the  use  of  the  Slavonic  language  in 
liturgy.  After  Symeon’s  death  (or  before,  accord- 
ing  to  Zlatarski,  Ist.  1.2:479),  Michael  was  recon- 
ciled  with  Byz.,  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of 
the  empire,  and  was  granted  the  titles  of  anthypatos 
and  patnhios. 

lit.  Zlatarski,  Ist.  1.2:394!.  Runciman,  Romanus  2i2f, 
218.  Ferluga,  Bymntium  298L  M.  Lascaris,  “La  rivalité 
bulgaro-byzantine  en  Serbie  et  la  mission  de  Léon  Rhab- 
douchos,”  RHSEE  20  (1943)  202-07.  -A.K. 

MICROCOSM  (p.LKpòs  KÓcqitoç,  lit.  “small  world”), 
the  world  in  miniature.  In  patristic  literature  man 
is  described  as  a  microcosm  in  that  he  possesses 
in  himself  all  the  elements  of  the  macrocosm; 
a  unity  of  visible  and  invisible  components,  of 
body  and  soul.  The  latter  is  conceived  as  the 
essence  “lying  on  the  borders”  ( methorios )  between 
the  spiritual  and  the  material,  which  serves  as  the 
mediator  of  a  natural  synthesis  (Maximos  the 
Confessor)  and  as  “the  bond  ( syndesmos )  of  the 
entire  creation”  (Kosmas  Indikopleustes).  Created 
by  Cod,  man  is  like  the  world,  “a  miniature  world 
within  the  larger  one”  (John  of  Damascus,  Exp. 
fidei  26.25—26,  ed.  Kotter,  Schriften  2:76),  a  unity 
of  elements  subject  to  the  law  of  transience  (John 
Italos,  Quaestiones  quodlibetales,  par.70,  ed.  Joan- 
nou,  p.i  i8).  The  doctrine  of  the  microcosm  rep- 
resents  the  attempt  to  develop  an  anthropology 
in  the  framework  of  a  metaphysic  of  participation 
and  sympathy,  in  cooperation  with  a  holistic  psy- 
chological  conception;  as  Proklos  states,  “The  es- 
sence  of  man  is  found  in  his  soul”  ( In  Alcibiadem 
1.18.4,  ed-  L  G.  Westerink,  8).  -K.-H.U. 

The  Church  Building  as  Microcosm.  The  con- 
cept  of  microcosm  in  Byz.  was  extended  to  the 
church  building,  and  thus  the  domed  church  as 
a  reflection  of  the  universe  is  a  leitmotif  in  litur- 
gical  exegesis  and  ehphrasis.  Following  a  cluster  of 
Syriac  commentaries  (Ephrem  the  Syrian,  Jacob 
of  Sarug),  the  Byz.  interpretation  of  this  relation- 
ship  is  fully  articulated  in  the  so-called  church 
history  of  Patr.  Cermanos  I  (“the  church  is  a 
heaven  on  earth”)  and  implicit  in  church  pro- 

grams  of  decoration  in  and  after  the  9th  C. 

-A.C. 

ut.  A.  Meyer,  Wesen  und  Geschichte  der  Theorie  vom  Mikro- 
Makro-Kosmos  (Bern  ìgoi).  R.  Allers,  “Microcosmus  from 
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Anaximandros  to  Paracelsus,”  Tradiûo  2  (1944)  319—407. 
Balthasar  Kosmische  Lil.  171-75,  384-86.  E.  McVey,  “The 
Domed  Church  as  Microcosm,”  DOP  37  (1983)  91-121. 
Demus,  Byz,  Mosaic  14—29. 

MICROSTRUCTURES,  small  social  groupings,  a 
modern  scholarly  term  for  classifying  those  socie- 
tal  units  that  were  relatively  stable  and  locally 
limited,  conscious  of  their  existence,  and  thus 
determined  by  law  or  ritual.  Byz.  microstructures 
included  family,  linfage,  village  community, 
guild,  confraternity,  monastery,  and,  to  some 
extent,  town  community.  A  special  feature  of  Byz. 
microstructures  was  their  “atomistic”  character: 
the  family  was  the  main  social  unit,  while  the  links 
of  lineage,  guild,  or  polis-municipium  remained  rel- 
atively  loose. 

lit.  A.  Kazhdan,  “Smatl  Social  Groupings  (Microstruc- 
tures)  in  Byzantine  Society,”  16  CEB,  vol.  2.2  (Vienna  ig82) 
3-1  1.  J.F.  Haldon,  “On  the  Structuralist  Approach  to  the 
Social  History  of  Byzantium,”  BS  42  (1981)  203-11.  P.H. 
Stahl,  Sociétés  Iraditionelles  balkaniqms  (Paris  1979).  — M.B. 

MILAN  (MeStóÁar’oç,  Lat.  Mediolanum),  resi- 
dence  of  the  praetorian  prefect  of  Italy  and  of 
certain  emperors  (Maximianus,  Gratian,  Valenti- 
nian  II,  and  Theodosios  I)  in  the  4th  C.  Ausonius 
praised  Milan  as  the  fifth-largest  city  of  the  world 
after  Rome,  Constantinople,  Carthage,  and  Trier. 
In  Feb.  3 1 3  Constantine  and  Licinius  met  in  Milan 
to  elaborate  common  religious  policy.  Milan  be- 
came  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  most  of  northern 
Italy,  its  most  famous  bishop  being  Ambrose.  The 
city  declined  following  the  transfer  of  the  imperial 
court  to  Ravenna  in  402;  the  see  Iost  part  of  its 
jurisdiction  to  Ravenna  and  Aquileia.  A  major 
mint  in  the  late  4th  C.,  its  coin  production  de- 
clined  ca.404,  ceased  completely  ca.420,  and  re- 
sumed  on  a  much  reduced  scale  from  the  last 
years  of  Valentinian  III  to  498. 

The  city  was  sacked  by  the  Huns  in  452  and 
was  contested  by  the  forces  of  Odoacer  and 
Theodoric  the  Great  between  489  and  491  but 
recovered  under  the  Ostrogoths.  In  538  Milan’s 
leading  citizens  declared  in  favor  of  the  Byz.  cause, 
and  in  retaliation  the  Ostrogoths  razed  it  in  539. 
Following  Frankish  raids  in  the  550S  Milan  was 
restored  by  Narses  but  fell  to  the  Lombards  on 
3  Sept.  569;  its  bishop  fled  to  Genoa,  where  his 
successors  remained  until  ca.650.  Under  Carolin- 
gian  and  later  Ottonian  rule,  Milan  remained  a 


connecting  point  with  Byz.:  in  1001  its  archbishop 
Arnulf  was  sent  to  Constantinople  by  Otto  III. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Pataria  movement  of  1  ìth- 
C.  Milan  originated  under  the  impact  of  Byz. 
dualist  sects.  In  1112  Peter  Grossolano,  arch- 
bishop  of  Milan,  visited  Constantinople  to  discuss 
the  filioque  and  other  theological  problems.  In 
the  1  i6os,  while  involved  in  war  against  Freder- 
ick  I,  Milan  sent  two  legates  to  Constantinople 
for  negotiations;  Emperor  Manuel  I  promised 
financial  support  for  Milan’s  restoration  but  re- 
quired  an  oath  of  ftdelìlas. 

Monuments  of  Milan.  In  the  4th  and  5th  C. 
Milanese  art  and  architecture  were  more  inventive 
and  diverse  than  those  of  any  other  Western  city, 
even  Rome.  S.  Lorenzo,  a  uniquely  ambitious  te- 
traconch  related  in  plan  to  5th-C.  churches  in 
Syria,  was  probably  an  imperial  foundation  and 
is  to  be  identified  with  the  “Basilica  Portiana,” 
sequestered  from  St.  Ambrose  by  Valentinian  II. 
The  niches  of  its  octagonal  chapel  of  S.  Aquilino 
contain  late  4th-  to  early  5th-C.  mosaics  that  de- 
pict  Christ  as  philosopher  and  as  Helios;  in  the 
vestibule  are  fragments  of  a  large  apocalyptic 
composition.  Churches  sponsored  by  St.  Ambrose 
were  materially  more  modest  but  interesting  for 
their  symboiism.  The  Basilica  Apostolorum  (re- 
built  as  S.  Nazaro)  was  a  cross-shaped  cemetery 
basilica  that  signified  the  faith  in  general  resur- 
rection  for  all  who  were  buried  in  Christ.  In  the 
octagonal  baptistery  of  the  cathedral,  Ambrose 
added  a  verse  inscription  that  explained  the  re- 
generative  symbolism  of  the  number  eight.  A  por- 
trait  of  Ambrose  is  included  in  the  5th-  to  6th-C. 
mosaics  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Vittore  in  Ciel  d’oro 
at  S.  Ambrogio;  although  posthumous,  it  is  a 
highly  indivìdualized  image  that  clearly  attempts 
to  “portray”  him  in  the  modern  sense. 

lit.  Storia  di  Milano,  vols.  1-4  (Milan  1953-54).  Milano, 
una  capitale  da  Ambrogio  ai  Carolingi,  ed.  C.  Bertelli  (Milan 
1987).  -I.S.B.,  D.R. 


MILDENHALL  TREASURE,  dated  to  the  4th  a 
and  found  in  1942  near  Mildenhall  in  Suffolk, 
England.  Now  in  the  British  Museum,  it  repre- 
sents  a  medium-size  collection  of  domestic  silver 
plate.  The  treasure  is  composed  of  27  silver  ob- 
jects  (four  plates,  eight  bowls,  two  goblets,  five 
ladles,  eight  spoons),  many  elaborately  decorated 
and  some  (goblets,  ladles)  bearing  a  resemblance 
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to  pieces  in  the  Carthage  Treasure.  The  mix- 
ture  of  pagan  and  Christian  elements  in  the  dec- 
oration  resembles  much  domestic  silver  of  the 
period:  a  set  of  three  plates  (one  large,  two  small) 
displays  Dionysiac  scenes;  three  bowls  have  em- 
blemata  with  Alexander  the  Great,  his  mother, 
and  a  hunter,  respectively,  while  three  spoons  are 
inscribed  with  a  Christogram.  The  names  Pas- 
centia  and  Papittedo  appear  on  two  spoons  and 
that  of  Eutherios  is  scratched  on  a  plate.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  last-mentioned  individual 
was  Emp.  Julian’s  praepositus  sacri  cubiculi  of  that 
name  (355-61  [PLRE  1:314])  who,  as  owner  of 
the  treasure,  presented  it  to  Lupicinus,  the  ma- 
gister  equitum  for  Gaul  (ibid.  1:520),  before  the 
latter’s  departure  for  Britain  in  360. 

lit.  K.S.  Painter,  The  Mildenhaìl  Treasure  (London  1977). 

-M.M.M. 

MILE$EVA,  a  monastery  in  southwestern  Serbia, 
near  Prijepolje,  founded  ca.  1220  by  Prince  Vlad- 
islav,  son  of  King  Stefan  the  First-Crowned. 
The  kathohkon,  dedicated  to  the  Ascension,  has  a 
Byz.  ground  plan:  a  nave  with  short  cross  arms 
for  the  choir,  a  single  dome  on  pendentives,  and 
three  semicircular  apses.  The  frescoes  were  prob- 
ably  executed  before  1228;  they  reflect  a  standard 
Byz.  church  program,  though  the  selection  and 
distribution  of  the  scenes  is  unusual.  Along  with 
portraits  of  the  founder  and  his  ancestors,  the 
narthex  contains  a  portrait  of  an  unidentifìed  Byz. 
emperor,  possibly  John  III  Vatatzes,  standing  near 
Constantine  I  the  Great  and  Helena,  his  holy 
forebears;  this  is  the  only  example  in  a  Serbian 
church  of  a  Byz.  emperor  thus  acltnowledged  as 
overlord.  Two  artists  were  responsible  for  the 
frescoes;  both  were  probably  Greek,  for  they  used 
a  technique  for  rendering  volume — the  juxtapo- 
sition  of  red  and  green  tones — otherwise  em- 
ployed  only  by  the  most  sophisticated  and  classi- 
cizing  Byz.  painters.  The  backgrounds  are  either 
blue  or  ochre,  the  latter  covered  by  gold  leaf  with 
imitation  mosaic  cubes  drawn  upon  it.  These  fres- 
coes  are  important  for  any  study  of  the  anteced- 
ents  of  Palaiologan  painting,  as  few  Byz.  monu- 
ments  have  survived  from  this  period.  The  marble 
sarcophagus  of  Vladislav  is  preserved  in  the  nave 
beneath  his  portrait;  an  exonarthex  with  two  side 
chapels  and  frescoes  of  the  Last  Judgment  was 
added  ca.  1236  to  house  the  tomb  of  St.  Sava  of 
Serbia. 


lit.  S.  Radojcic,  Mileseua  (Belgrade  1963).  Djurií,  Byz. 
Fresk.  47-50.  D.  Nagorni,  “Bemerkungen  zum  Stil  und  zu 
den  Meistern  der  Wandmalerei  in  der  KIosterkirche  Mile- 
$eva JÓB  32.5  (ig82)  159-72.  Mileseva  u  istoriji  srpshog 
naroda.  Medjunarodni  naucni  skup  povodom  750  godme  posto- 
janja  (Belgrade  1987).  -G.B. 

MILESTONE  {p.íkt,ov,  Lat.  miliarium),  a  stone  post 
placed  on  a  highway  to  indicate  distance.  Thou- 
sands  of  Roman  milestones  have  been  found  from 
North  Africa  to  Britain  to  Arabia;  they  were  cy- 
lindrical  columns  made  of  limestone,  granite,  etc., 
usually  2-3  m  high  and  set  on  a  square  base. 
They  regularly  bear  inscriptions  in  Latin  or  Greek, 
some  in  praise  of  emperors,  including  those  of 
the  4th  and  5th  C.  (e.g.,  a  milestone  erected  under 
Theodosios  II  and  Valentinian  III  in  435 — CIL 
17.2,  no.53).  Apparently  no  mílestones  of  the  6th 
C.  or  later  have  survived.  The  marking  of  dis- 
tances,  measured  in  milia  (about  1,480  m),  started 
from  the  Milion  in  Constantinople  (see  Mese). 
Milestones  are  an  important  source  not  only  for 
studying  the  system  of  roads,  but  also  for  late 
Roman  imperial  propaganda.  After  the  triumph 
of  Christianity  in  the  4th  C.  certain  milestones 
were  provided  with  Christian  symbols  (e.g.,  the 
cross)  and  inscriptions. 

ed.  G.  Walser,  Miliaria  imperii  Romani  [CIL  17.2]  (Ber- 
lin— New  York  1986). 

lit.  K.  Schneider,  RE  supp.  6  (1935)  395—431-  R-  Che- 
vallier,  Roman  Roads,  tr.  N.H.  Field  (Berkeley— Los  Angeles 
1976)  39-47.  L.  Gounaropoulou,  M.B.  Hatzopoulis,  Les 
milliaires  de  ta  Voie  Egnatienne  entre  Héraclée  des  Lyncestes  et 
Thessalonique  (Athens  1985).  P.  Collart,  “Les  milíiaires  de 
la  via  Egnatia,”  BCH  100  (1976)  177-200.  P.  Salama,  Bornes 
milhaires  d'Afnque  Proconsulaire  (Rome  1987).  -A.K. 

MILETOS  (MíAtjtoç),  city  on  the  Aegean  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  now  Balat  (from  Gr.  Palatia).  Its  ex- 
cavated  remains  show  that  Miletos  flourished  in 
the  time  of  Diocletían,  when  much  building  and 
restoration  took  place,  then  fell  into  a  decline; 
ancient  buildings  collapsed  and  small,  shoddy 
structures,  which  disregarded  the  regular  urban 
plan,  were  constructed  over  and  within  the  ruins. 
The  reign  of  Justinian  I  brought  recovery  as  shown 
by  a  new  cathedral,  restored  baths,  and  drainage 
of  the  harbor,  works  owed  to  the  influence  at 
court  of  a  native  son,  Hesychios  of  Miletos.  New 
fortification  walls  of  the  7th— 8th  C.,  which  ex- 
cluded  much  of  the  ancient  city  and  used  the 
theater  as  their  citadel,  indicate  a  drastic  contrac- 
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tion;  small  houses  were  built  over  the  ruins  within 
the  circuit.  Eventually,  perhaps  in  the  i2th  C., 
Miletos  withdrew  entirely  within  its  ancient  the- 
ater,  which  was  provided  with  a  new  citadel.  It 
consequently  took  the  name  Palatia,  for  the  peo- 
ple  of  the  time  thought  the  theater  had  been  a 
palace.  Miletos,  which  was  originally  a  city  of  the 
Thraresion  theme,  was  briefly  occupied  by  the 
Turks  after  Mantzikert  and  after  the  reconquest 
assigned  to  the  theme  of  Mylasa  and  Melanou- 
dion  in  the  1 2th  C.  By  then  it  was  a  small  township 
referred  to  as  a  chora  (Patmou  Engrapha  2,  nos. 
64.15,  73.3)  or  even  ktema,  “estate”  ( op.cit .  2, 
no.66. 1);  it  possessed  no  separate  administration 
except  for  fiscal  officials  called  prahtores.  It  fell  to 
the  Turks  of  Menteshe  ca.  1285. 

Suffragan  of  Aphrodisias,  Miletos  became  an 
autocephalous  archbishopric  by  536,  and  a  me- 
tropolis  under  Manuel  I.  The  monastic  center  of 
Latros  was  northeast  of  Miletos. 

Lrr.  Foss,  "Twenty  Cities”  477—79.  W.  Müller-Wiener, 
"Das  Theaterkastell  von  Milet,”  IstMitt  17  (1967)  279-90. 
Idem,  “Die  ‘Grosse  Rirche’  (sog.  Bischofskirche)  in  Milet,” 
hlMìlt  23-24  (1973-74)  131-34-  Foss-Winfield,  Fortifica- 
tions  126,  1376  -C.F. 

MILIARESION  ( fu\iapr)cn.ov ,  from  Lat.  miliaren- 
sis),  a  name  applied  in  the  4th  C.  to  silver  coins 
struck  72  to  the  pound  and  having  in  terms  of 
bronze  coins  a  value  of  1,000  half-scripula  or 
obols  (J.-P-  Callu,  RN6  22  [1980]  126—30).  Byz. 
sources  of  the  7th— ìith  C.  use  it  for  the  basic 
Byz.  silver  coin  reckoned  12  to  the  solidus.  Thus, 
miliaresion  was  the  Byz.  name  for  the  hexagram 
in  the  7th  C.,  and,  afterwards,  for  the  coins  of  a 
broad,  thin  fabric  introduced  by  Leo  III  in  720 
and  characteristic  of  the  8th— nth  C.  (Numisma- 
tists,  however,  generally  use  the  term  miliaresion 
for  the  latter  coin  only.)  These  coins  seem  initially 
to  have  been  struck  144  to  the  pound,  giving  them 
a  theoretical  weight  of  2.27  g,  but  ìn  the  Mace- 
donian  period  they  were  heavier,  probably  3.03  g 
(108  to  the  pound).  Miliaresia  ceased  to  be  struck 
in  1092,  as  a  result  of  Alexios  I’s  coinage  reform, 
but  the  name  survived  as  a  money  of  account, 
1/12  of  the  nomisma.  The  denomination  was  sub- 
sequently  revived  as  the  basiliron.  Western  doc- 
uments  apply  the  derivative  term  millarès  to  var- 
ious  types  of  Muslim  silver  coin. 

lit.  H.L.  Adelson,  “A  Note  on  the  Miliarense  from 
Constantine  to  Heraclius,”  MN  7  (1957)  125-35.  Idem, 


“Silver  Currency  and  Values  in  the  Early  Byzantine  Em- 
pire,”  Centennial  Publication  of  the  American  Numismatic  So- 
ciety,  ed.  H.  Ingholt  (New  York  1958)  1—26 .  DOC  2:17—21, 
3:62-68.  -Ph.G. 

MILION  (/titAtop),  a  measure  of  distance  origi- 
nally  meaning  1,000  Roman  double-steps  ( passus ), 
also  called  stathmos  or  semeion.  Byz.  metrological 
tables  calculate  1  milion  as  7  or  7.5  stadia,  respec- 
tively  4,200  and  4,500  “feet”  (see  Pous),  that  is, 
approximately  1,312  m  and  1,404  m;  the  figure 
of  7.5  stadia  is  also  given  in  the  Treatise  on  Taxation 
(Dölger,  Beiträge  1 13.8-9),  but  John  Tzetzes  gives 
4,600  “feet.”  On  the  other  hand,  both  the  Treatise 
on  Taxation  and  Constantine  Harmenopoulos  de- 
fìne  1  milion  as  750  geometrical  or  840  simple 
orgyiai  (=  1,581  and  1,574  m,  respectively).  As 
longer  measures  of  distance,  an  allage  of  6  milia 
and  hemeresios  dromos  of  approximately  30  milia 
were  used.  The  classicizing  stadion  and  parasanges, 
although  mentioned  in  the  Treatise  on  Taxation, 
were  not  employed  in  everyday  life. 

(For  the  Milion  in  Constantionople,  see  Mese.) 

lit.  Schilbach,  Metrologie  32-36.  -E.  Sch. 

MILITARY  RELIGIOUS  SERVICES  on  a  reg- 
ular  basis  date  from  the  early  4th  C.,  when  Con- 
stantine  I  granted  his  Christian  soldiers  leave  to 
attend  Sunday  liturgy.  By  the  mid-5th  C.  military 
chaplains  are  found  in  the  army  (Jones,  LRE 
63 2f),  and  priests  are  commonly  listed  among  the 
army’s  nonmilitary  personnel  in  6th-  and  ìoth-C. 
strategira;  St.  Loukas  the  Stylite  (ìoth  C.),  for 
example,  was  a  military  chaplain  who  conducted 
services  for  soldiers  each  Sunday  (Delehaye,  Saints 
stylites  201.14—25).  Liturgical  books  were  brought 
along  on  imperial  campaigns  ( De  cer.  467.4). 

Religious  rituals  were  an  integral  part  of  the 
army’s  daily  routine.  According  to  the  ìoth-C. 
Praecepta  militaria,  matins  and  vespers  were 
held  daily,  and  the  soldiers  sought  repentance 
through  prayer  and  tears;  anyone  failing  to  par- 
ticipate  was  severely  punished.  Before  battle  the 
soldiers  were  enjoined  to  resolve  their  differences, 
to  fast,  and  to  confess  their  sins  before  taking 
communion — measures  intended  to  v  reinforce 
morale,  to  dispel  anxiety  and  the  fear  of  death, 
and  to  secure  God’s  favor.  Other  prebattle  rituals 
included  the  blessing  of  standards  and  weapons. 
After  battle,  proper  services  for  the  dead  were 
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observed  and  thanksgiving  for  victory  was  of- 
fered,  esp.  following  such  notable  successes  as  the 
triumph  of  John  I  Tzimiskes  over  the  Rus’  in  971 
(Skyl.  300.65-67). 

sources.  Th.  Detorakis,  “Un  office  byzantin  inédit  pour 
ceux  qui  sont  morts  à  la  guerre,”  Muséon  101  (1988)  183- 
üi  1.  À.  Pertusi,  “Una  acolouthia  rnilitare  inedita  del  X 
secolo,”  Aeuum  22  (1948)  145—68. 

lit.  J.-R.  Vieillefond,  “Les  pratiques  religieuses  dans 
l’armée  byzantine  d’après  Ies  traités  militaires,”  RF.A  37 
('935)  322-30.  McCormick,  Elernal  Victory  237-52. 

-E.M. 

MILITARY  SAINTS,  a  group  of  saints  (includ- 
ing  George,  Demetrios,  Nestor,  Theodore 
Teron,  Theodore  Stratelates,  Merrourios, 
Proropios)  conceived  and  represented  as  armed 
soldiers.  The  evolution  of  the  image  of  military 
saints  consisted  in  the  militarization  of  their  roles: 
from  civic  official  to  warrior,  from  soldier  to  gen- 
eral,  from  foot  soldier  to  mounted  knight.  The 
chronology  of  this  development,  however,  cannot 
be  established  with  precision.  Some  earlier  mar- 
tyrdoms  contained  the  theme  of  the  Christian’s 
renouncing  the  military  profession  and  proclaim- 
ing  himself  a  fighter  for  the  king  of  heaven;  later 
this  “antiwar”  attitude  disappeared.  The  miracles 
worked  by  military  saints  included,  besides  “nor- 
mal”  ones,  actions  such  as  the  defense  of  cities 
and  providing  assistance  to  armies.  The  military 
saints  cannot,  however,  claim  an  exclusive  prerog- 
ative  to  military  deeds:  the  Virgin  Mary,  the 
apostle  Andrew,  and  some  other  saints  were  also 
active  as  military  protectors  of  the  Byz.  The  mil- 
itary  aristocracy  often  chose  military  saints  as  pa- 
trons  and  placed  their  images  on  seals;  the  Kom- 
nenian  dynasty  introduced  figures  of  Demetrios, 
George,  and  Theodore  on  coins. 

lit.  Delehaye,  Saints  militaires.  A.F.C.  Webster,  “Vari- 
éties  of  Christian  Military  Saints:  From  Martyrs  under 
Caesar  to  Warrior  Princes,”  SVThQ  24  (ig8o)  3-35.  L. 
Kretzenbacher,  Griechische  Reiterheilige  als  Gefangenenretter 
(Vienna  1983).  ~A.K. 

MILL  (/xúXoç).  A  mill  powered  by  oxen,  mylikon 
ergastenon  zoökineton  (typikon  of  Petritzos  mon- 
astery,  ed.  P.  Gautier,  REB  42  [1984]  43.392-93), 
was  the  predominant  device  for  grinding  grain 
in  the  Roman  Empire.  In  a  law  of  364  an  average 
bakery  is  described  as  having  animals  and  slaves. 
This  form  of  mill  continued  to  exist  in  later  cen- 
turies:  the  ìoth-C.  Book  of  the  Eparch  (ch.18.1) 


also  mentions  the  animals  that  turn  the  millstones, 
and  in  the  iith  C.,  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
Constantinopolitan  mansion  of  Michael  Atta- 
leiates,  was  a  mill  driven  by  a  donkey.  The  typikon 
of  the  Rosmosoteira  monastery  at  Bera  (p.60.25— 
26)  forbade  strangers  access  to  the  monastery’s 
onomyloi,  mills  powered  by  donkeys. 

The  hand  mill  (cheiromylon)  was  also  known:  a 
thief  stole  the  quern  that  Loukas  the  Younger 
kept  in  his  hut  (E.  Martini,  AB  13  [1894]  103-30- 
31);  such  querns  were  carried  in  the  wagon  trains 
of  campaigning  armies  (Taktika  of  Leo  VI  5.6). 
A  most  unusual  example  is  the  geared  mill  turned 
by  Samson  in  an  illustrated  Octateuch  (Vat.  gr. 
747-  foh'2511'  [II])- 

Water  mills  ( hydromylones )  were  used  in  late  an- 
tiquity:  a  5th-C.  mill  was  excavated  at  the  agora 
of  Athens.  The  axle  ran  between  the  sockets  from 
the  wheelrace  to  the  pit  in  the  mill  room;  on  the 
shaft,  where  it  crossed  the  pit,  a  vertical  tym- 
panum  was  set,  meshing  with  the  larger  horizontal 
tympanum  whose  vertical  shaft  moved  the  mill- 
stone.  In  Rome,  mills  on  the  Janiculum  powered 
by  water  from  an  aqueduct  are  attested  in  the 
4th— 6th  C.;  when  the  Goths  in  537  stopped  the 
flow  of  water  through  the  aqueduct,  the  Romans 
tried  to  set  up  floating  mills  on  the  Tiber.  In  Byz. 
texts  water  mills  are  common  from  the  Farmer’s 
Law  to  the  documents  of  the  Palaiologan  period; 
evidently  they  became  the  principal  type  of  mill. 
Water  mills  were  of  two  types,  the  winter  mills 
that  worked  only  when  streams  were  in  full  spate 
and  the  “year-round  ergasteria ”  (e.g.,  MM  4:7.7). 
A  water  mill  is  included  in  the  floor  mosaic  of  the 
Great  Palace  at  Constantinople  (Great  Palace,  ist 
Report,  pl.  41). 

Windmills  (anemomylones)  appear  infrequently 
in  documents,  but  they  evidently  existed  in  the 
i4th  C.:  thus,  a  praktikon  of  1304  mentions  a 
windmill  located  near  a  water  mill  (Lavra  2, 
no.99.39).  The  same  praktikon  indicates  that  peas- 
ants  could  own  shares  of  a  windmill  (ibid.,  no.99.54, 
>52)- 

lit.  O.  Wikander,  “Water-Mills  in  Ancieni  Rome,”  Opus- 
cula  Romana  12  (1979)  13—36.  A.W.  Parsons,  “A  Roman 
Water-Mill  in  the  Athenian  Agora,”  Hesperia  5  (1936)  70— 
90.  G.  Brett,  "Byzantine  Water-Mill,”  Anliqmty  13  (1939) 
354-56.  G.  Demetrokalles,  “Hoi  anemomyloi  ton  Byzanti- 
non,”  Parnassos  20  (1978)  141-44.  -  A.K..  J.W.N.,  A.C. 

MILUTIN.  See  Stefan  UroS  II  Milutin. 
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MILVIAN  BRIDGE,  span  over  the  river  Tiber 
in  Rome,  site  of  the  battle  of  28  Oct.  312  where 
Constantine  I  the  Great  defeated  Maxentius. 
Prior  to  the  battie,  according  to  both  Eusebios  of 
Caesarea  and  Lactantius,  Constantine  had  some 
sort  of  religious  experience,  attributed  at  least  in 
later  times  to  the  Christian  God.  The  emperor 
put  signs  on  his  troops’  shields  or  devised  stan- 
dards  (labarum)  that  reflected  that  experience. 
Maxentius  cut  off  the  approaches  to  Rome,  in- 
cluding  the  Milvian  Bridge,  but  constructed  a 
temporary  bridge  of  boats  and  came  out  to  fight. 
Constantine’s  victory  and  the  death  of  Maxentius 
made  him  sole  emperor  in  the  West  and  consoli- 
dated  the  position  of  Christianity  (see  Edict  of 
Milan);  it  was  also  an  important  precedent  for 
Christian  concepts  of  triumph.  The  battle  is  de- 
picted  on  the  Arch  of  Constantine;  a  relief  from 
Caesarea  in  Mauritania  often  said  to  show  the 
battle  probably  does  not.  The  patristic  comparison 
between  the  battle  and  the  Crossing  of  the  Red 
Sea  was  exploited  on  sarcophagi  and  preserved 
in  Byz.  art.  In  the  Paris  Gregory  (fol.  44or),  the 
miniature  depicting  Constantine’s  victory  places 
the  bridge  over  a  Tiber  painted  red. 

LIT.  Barnes,  Constantine  &  Eusebius  42—45.  A.  Alföldi, 
“Cornuti:  A  Teutonic  Contingent  in  the  Service  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great  and  its  Decisive  Role  in  the  Battle  at  the 
Milvian  Bridge,”  DOP  13  (1959)  169-79.  -T.E.G.,  A.C. 


MIME  (/xîjU.oç),  a  term  designating  an  actor.  Bal- 
samon  (Rhalles-Potles,  Syntagma  3:415.5—9)  dis- 
tinguishes  mimoi,  skenikoi,  and  thymelikoi-,  the  thy- 
melikoi  were  respectable  people  who  performed 
epithalamia  to  the  accompaniment  of  musical 
instruments,  but  mimoi  and  skenikoi  were  buffoons 
( paigniotai )  who  played  the  roles  of  slaves,  soldiers, 
and  women  and  engaged  in  slapstick.  Mimes  and 
jesters  provided  amusement  at  imperial  banquets: 
at  the  court  of  Leo  VI  the  skenikos  Lampoudios 
crudely  taunted  Patr.  Euthymios  (Vita  Euthym. 
43.23-27);  a  mimos  named  Chaliboures  enter- 
tained  Isaac  II  and  his  guests  (Nik.Chon.  441.24), 
etc.  The  satiric  image  of  Michael  III  in  historiog- 
raphy  of  the  ìoth  C.  represented  the  emperor  as 
involved  in  theatrical  (skenika)  activity  (Ja.  Ljubar- 
skij,/ÖB  37  [1987]  39-50).  -A.K. 


MIMESIS.  See  Imitation. 


MINERALOGY.  Contrasted  with  the  careful  clas- 
sification  of  “stones”  in  Theophrastos’s  work  of 
ca.300  b.c.,  Byz.  lapidaries  concentrated  almost 
always  on  their  magical  and  medical  properties,  a 
tendency  foreshadowed  by  sections  of  the  Hip- 
pocratic  corpus  as  well  as  the  record  of  medical 
stones  and  metals  by  Diosrorides.  When  Aetios 
of  Amida  wrote  his  medical  encyclopedia,  the 
topic  of  medical  stones  had  become  subsumed 
within  a  large,  popular  genre  of  magical  and 
mythological  lapidaries,  represented  in  the  extant 
texts  of  “Orpheus,”  called  On  Slones  (Orpheos  lithi- 
ka,  ed.  G.N.  Giannakes  [Ioannina  1982]).  Under 
the  name  of  Zoroaster  survive  fragments  of  lapi- 
daries,  closely  related  to  certain  passages  in  the 
magical  papyri  (The  Greek  Magical  Papyri  in  Trans- 
lation,  ed.  H.D.  Betz  [Chicago  1986]  vol.  1)  as  well 
as  to  On  Stones  by  Psellos.  Also  related  are  some 
of  the  Greek  works  on  alchemy.  The  astrological 
properties  of  “stones”  are  linked  with  seasonal 
herbs,  likewise  of  major  importance,  in  some  tracts 
purported  to  be  by  Hermes  Trismegistos  as  well 
as  many  sections  in  the  texts  of  Byz.  astrology. 
Byz.  authors  sought  to  discover  the  connections 
of  “stones”  and  their  growth  in  the  earth  with 
pharmacology  and  magic;  although  precious  and 
semiprecious  gems  were  emphasized,  the  study  of 
“things  mined”  (including  coral,  magnetite,  and 
amber  as  well  as  the  expected  opal,  topaz,  emer- 
ald,  gold,  silver,  and  copper)  entailed  an  ever 
more  detailed  collection  of  data,  used  to  provide 
efficacy  in  astrological  or  alchemical  medicine  and 
pharmacy.  (See  also  Gems,  Amulet,  and  Mines.) 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  2:277!.  Les  mages  hellénisés.  Zoroastre, 
Ostanès  et  Hystaspe,  ed.  J.  Bidez,  F.  Cumont  (Paris  1938) 
2:197— 206.  J.  Riddle,  “Amber  in  Aneient  Pharmacy,”  Phar- 
macy  in  History  15  (1973)  3-17-  -J.S. 

MINES  (pLéraWa)  operated  in  various  areas  of 
the  Roman  Empire  and  are  often  mentioned  and 
described  in  the  sources;  some  of  tnem  ceased  to 
function,  at  least  temporarily,  in  the  late  3rd  C. 
(J.  Ramin,  La  technu/ue  minière  et  métallurgique  des 
anciens  [Brussels  1977]  13).  For  the  late  Roman 
period,  there  is  information  about  both  public 
and  private  mining  operations  throíighout  the 
empire.  Edmondson  (infra)  has  argued  that  at  this 
time  larger  mining  districts  declined,  the  empha- 
sis  changed  to  smaller-scale  exploitation  of  mines, 
and  there  was  less  direct  government  control  of 
mining  operations.  Although  many  miners  were 
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freemen  (Sodini,  “L’ardsanat  urbain”  101),  wide- 
spread  use  was  made  of  criminals  (and  prisoners 
of  war),  since  legislation  of  the  4th  and  5th  C. 
prescribed  work  in  the  mines  as  punishment  (m 
metallum  damnare).  This  legislation,  preserved  pri- 
marily  in  the  Codex  Theodosianus,  was  repeated  in 
the  Basilika  and  by  Harmenopoulos,  but  these 
later  repetitions  may  be  anachronistic.  In  the  Bal- 
kans  in  late  antiquity  mines  were  under  the  su- 
pervision  of  the  comes  metallorum  for  Illyricum. 
There  is  very  little  information  on  Byz.  mines 
from  the  7th  to  i2th  C.,  much  more  data  (pri- 
marily  from  non-Byz.  sources)  for  the  i3th—  ìgth 
C.  Vryonis  (infra)  has  argued  that  the  silence  of 
the  Byz.  sources  does  not  mean  that  mines  ceased 
to  function  on  Byz.  soil,  but  that  Byz.  historians 
did  not  consider  this  sort  of  information  impor- 
tant. 

Iron  was  widely  available:  mines  are  attested  in 
Syro-Palestine,  Anatolia  (Trebizond,  Sinope),  the 
Crimea,  the  eastern  Danube  region  (Capidava, 
Päcuiul  lui  Soare,  Dinogetia),  Macedonia,  and 
Noricum.  In  the  Roman  period  major  centers  of 
copper  production  were  located  in  the  West  (M. 
Lombard,  Les  métaux  dans  l'ancien  monde  du  Ve  au 
XIe  siècle  [Parìs— The  Hague  1974]  13—15);  the 
mines  of  Euboea  were  exhausted,  and  those  of 
Sinai  and  neighboring  areas  ceased  to  be  ex- 
ploited  after  the  3rd  C.  Among  the  sources  of 
copper  after  the  6th  C.  were  Cyprus,  Pontos,  and 
the  Caucasus;  old  bronze  was  also  recycled.  A 
decrease  in  bronze  coinage  is  evident  from  the 
beginning  of  the  7th  C.  but  it  is  hard  to  determine 
to  what  extent  this  was  connected  with  a  decline 
in  copper  mining. 

The  ancient  sources  of  gold  in  Macedonia, 
Thrace,  and  Asia  Minor  were  practically  ex- 
hausted  by  the  6th  C.  even  though  the  traditional 
expression  “the  gold-rich  Pactolus”  (in  Lydia)  was 
still  used  proverbially.  Gold  was  brought  to  Byz. 
from  Armenia:  in  the  6th  C.  Prokopios  ( Wars 
1.15.18)  cites  the  strongholds  of  Bolon  and  Phar- 
angion  in  Persarmenia  as  places  where  the  metal 
was  extracted,  and  in  the  gth  C.  Theophanes  the 
Confessor  (Theoph.  179.7)  speaks  of  golden  mines 
(chrysorychia)  in  the  Armenian  mountains.  Gold 
came  also  via  Axum:  Kosmas  Indikopleustes  (2:51^ 
describes  how  Axumite  merchants  visited  the  land 
of  Sasou  (Yu.  Kobiäcanov,  PSb  1 1  [1964]  94—1 12) 
to  exchange  meat,  salt,  and  iron  for  gold  ingots 
called  tanchara.  Gold  was  also  mined  on  Mt.  Pan- 


gaion  in  Thrace,  and  nuggets  were  found  in  the 
auriferous  streams  of  the  Rhodope  Mountains. 

Silver  was  likewise  mined  in  widespread  re- 
gions  of  the  empire.  The  mines  in  Attica  (at  Sou- 
nion,  Laurion,  and  Thorikos)  were  in  operation 
in  the  5th— 6th  C.  (G.  Fowden,y//S  108  [1988]  55 
and  n.43).  In  the  6th  C.  Paul  Silentiarios  (vv. 
679—80)  noted  that  silver  used  in  the  decoration 
of  Hagia  Sophia,  Constantinople,  came  from  Sou- 
nion  and  Mt.  Pangaion.  Other  silver  mines  were 
located  in  Armenia  and  Cyprus;  esp.  in  the  late 
Byz.  period  silver  was  obtained  from  the  Caucasus 
and  Serbia  (e.g.,  at  Novo  Brdo). 

Numerous  toponyms  of  small  settlements  deriv- 
ing  from  the  terms  for  iron  and  copper — for 
example,  Sidera  ( Xénoph .,  no.  19.35),  Sidereas  ( Lavra 
2,  no.  111.11),  Sideropetra  ( Lavra  2,  no.90.210), 
Siderokastron  (Solovjev-Mosin,  Grche  pouelje,  no. 
28.44),  Siderokauseia  ( Esphig .,  no.15.19,  etc.),  Sid- 
erionin  ( Vazelon ,  no.  12.3),  Chalkobounon  (Xén- 
oph.,  no.4.17),  Chalkopagas  ( Lavra  3,  no. 
122.12) — probably  reflect  the  expansion  of  medi- 
eval  mining;  it  is  noteworthy  that  toponyms  con- 
nected  with  gold  and  silver  (save  for  large  towns 
like  Chrysopolis)  are  extremely  rare — for  ex- 
ample,  the  rivulet  Argyroba  ( Lavra  2,  no.  108.899). 

lit.  S.  Vryonis,  "The  Quesiion  of  the  Byzantine  Mines," 
Speculum  37  (1962)  1  —  17;  rev.  A.  Kazhdan,  VizVrem  25 
(1964)  259—61.  J.C.  Edmondson,  “Mining  in  the  Later 
Roman  Empire  and  Beyond JRS  79  (1989)  84-102.  V. 
Velkov,  “Rudodobivane  i  minno  delo  v  drevna  Trakija,” 
Godisnik  na  Nacionalnija  politechniceski  muzej  (1973)  no.2,  23- 
40.  D.  Samsaris,  “Les  mines  et  la  métallurgie  de  fer  et  de 
cuivre  dans  la  province  romaine  de  Macédoine,”  Klìo  69 
(1987)  152-62.  O.Ju.  Belous,  “Ob  upravlenii  gornymi 
predprijatijami  v  pozdnej  Rimskoj  i  rannej  Vizantijskoj 
imperijach  (IV-VI  vv.),”  ADSV  24  (1988)  143-51. 

-A.K.,  A.M.T. 

MINORITES.  See  Franciscans. 

MINTS.  Byz.  coins  were  at  some  periods  minted 
only  at  Constantinople,  but  more  often  there  were 
one  or  more  provincial  rnints  as  well.  Only  in  the 
early  period  (4th— 8th  C.)  were  the  mints  com- 
monly  indicated  on  the  coins.  Where  explicit  mint- 
marks  are  absent,  identification  is  highly  conjec- 
tural. 

The  pattern  of  minting  in  the  later  Roman 
Empire  was  set  by  Diocletian,  who  brought  all 
mints  under  the  direct  control  of  the  state.  The 
great  size  of  the  empire  made  the  centralized 
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manufacture  of  coins  impossible,  so  provincial 
mints  v,ere  created,  patterned  closely  upon  the 
civil  dioceses.  Minting  was  controlled  through  the 
praetorian  prefectures,  but  the  directors  of  the 
mints  ( procuratores  monetarum )  came  under  the  ju- 
risdiction  of  the  comes  sacrarum  largitionum. 
Closely  geared  to  the  needs  of  the  state  and  army, 
minting  was  to  some  degree  sporadic,  gold  and 
silver  coins  in  great  quantity  being  required  at 
intervals  for  accession  donatives  and  quinquennial 
distributions. 

A  mint-rnark  forming  part  of  the  design  on  a 
coin  identified  the  mint  by  abbreviating  its  name 
(e.g.,  RM  for  Roma),  often  adding  SM  (for  Sacra 
Monela )  or  the  standard  abbreviation  for  the  tech- 
nical  term  for  refined  gold  (OB,  obryium)  or  silver 
(PS,  pusulatum).  Also,  as  most  mints  were  divided 
into  officinae,  this  was  indicated  as  well,  normally 
as  a  Greek  numeral  (from  A  to  I  =  1  — 10).  In  the 
third  quarter  of  the  4th  C.  the  minting  of  gold 
was  centralized  in  the  palatine  officium  of  the 
comes  sacrarum  largitionum,  so  that  coins  of  this 
metal  were  struck  only  when  and  where  the  em- 
peror  was  in  residence.  After  the  accession  of 
Arkadios,  the  eastern  emperor  rarely  left  Con- 
stantinople;  in  consequence  the  formulae  CON 
and  CONOB  (COMOB  in  the  West)  became  the 
distinctive  mark  of  gold  coins,  used  even  when 
the  gold  was  minted  elsewhere.  This  was  notably 
the  case  after  Justinian  I’s  reconquest  of  the  West, 
for  this  resulted  in  the  opening  or  reopening  of 
imperial  gold  mints  at  Carthage,  Ravenna,  and 
Rome.  The  little  silver  that  was  then  being  struck 
came  from  the  same  mints.  At  the  same  time  there 
were  many  provincial  mints  for  copper,  with  mints 
and  officìnae  normally  identified  on  the  coins  as 
they  had  been  in  the  4th  C. 

The  reign  of  Herakleios  saw  a  change,  for  in 
628-29  all  provincial  mints  other  than  Alexandria 
were  closed.  Whether  such  a  situation  could  have 
lasted,  given  the  difficulty  of  transporting  heavy 
copper  coins  over  large  distances,  is  impossible  to 
say,  for  Syria  and  Egypt  were  lost  to  the  Arabs 
within  a  few  years.  But  dies  were  occasionally  sent 
out  from  Constantinople  to  enable  minting  to  be 
carried  out  at  Thessalonike,  and  in  the  West  a 
plethora  of  mints  existed  down  to  the  time  of  the 
loss  of  these  provinces. 

In  later  centuries  the  bulk  of  coins  was  struck 
at  Constantinople.  Nicholas  Mesarites  vividly  de- 
scribes  the  dirt  and  noise  in  which  the  mint  em- 


ployees  worked  in  his  account  of  their  role  in  the 
revolt  of  John  Romnenos  in  1200  (Mesarites  [ed. 
Heisenberg]  25.32—26.9).  Provincial  mints  were 
opened  from  time  to  time,  as  administrative  or 
military  needs  dictated,  but  since  mint-marks  were 
no  longer  employed — even  CON  did  not  last  be- 
yond  the  reign  of  Leo  III— their  products  can  be 
separated  from  those  of  the  capital  only  by  icon- 
ographic  or  stylistic  differences,  and  the  locations 
of  the  mints  themselves  can  be  determined  only 
by  the  evidence  of  find  spots  or,  in  the  case  of 
coins  struck  by  usurpers,  by  our  knowledge  from 
other  sources  of  where  these  usurpers  were  in 
power  (e.g.,  Isaac  Romnenos  in  Cyprus).  The 
main  provincial  mint  was  normally  Thessalonike, 
to  which  Hendy  would  assign  all  copper  folles 
with  rulers’  names  struck  between  1059  and  1092 
(leaving  the  Anonymous  Folles  to  Constantino- 
ple).  This  mint  was  supplemented  in  the  i2th  C. 
by  one  in  central  Greece,  perhaps  at  Thebes. 
Later  coins  can  sometimes  be  attributed  to  Thes- 
salonike  by  their  peculiarities  in  style  or  fabric, 
confirmed  occasionally  by  a  preference  for  rep- 
resentations  of  St.  Demetrios  or  of  an  emperor, 
or  an  emperor  and  another  saint,  holding  a  build- 
ing  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  city.  Trebizond 
was  a  mint  under  the  Gabrades  and  again  from 
the  i3th  C.  onward  under  the  emperors  of  Tre- 
bizond;  Nicaea  and  Magnesia  were  imperial  mints 
at  various  times  in  the  1 3th  C.  The  mark  Í>AAÍ> 
identifies  a  group  of  i4th-C.  trachea  struck  at 
Philadelphia — Pegolotti  refers  to  perperi  di  Fila- 
delfe  (S.  Bendall,  Schweiier  Mümblätter  34  [1984] 
3-8). 

lit.  Hendy,  Economy  37 1—447.  -Ph.G. 

MINUSCULE,  the  script  used  from  ca.8oo  to 
copy  MSS.  It  evolved  in  the  7th  or  8th  C.  from 
the  cursive  script.  The  oldest  dated  minuscule 
MS  is  the  Uspensrij  Gospel  book  from  835.  In 
book  production  the  minuscule  had  such  advan- 
tages  over  the  uncial  as  greater  compactness  and 
greater  speed  of  writing,  combination  of  letters 
by  ligature,  and  (later)  frequent  abbreviations. 
The  use  of  accents  and  breathings  (at  first  inter- 
mittent,  later  regular)  led  to  greater  legibility  and 
more  reliable  texts.  In  the  gth— ìoth  C.  it  served 
for  the  transliteration  (metacharakterismos)  of 
Greek  uncial  MSS,  including  antique  works:  ex- 
amples  of  metacharakterismos  are  the  codices  com- 
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missioned  by  Arethas  of  Caesarea,  e.g.,  the  Eu- 
clid  MS  of  888  (Oxford,  Bodl.  D’Orville  301),  or 
the  Plato  of  895  (once  on  Patmos,  now  Oxford, 
Bodl.  Clarke  39).  The  hypothesis  that  minuscule 
script  originated  in  the  Stoudios  monastery  in 
Constantinople  has  been  met  with  skepticism  by 
N.  Wilson  ( Scholars  66).  The  new  Sinai  finds  (1975) 
suggest  that  an  early  form  of  minuscule  was  in 
wide  use  in  the  Palestine  region  between  800  and 
850. 

Minuscuie  is  written  without  regard  for  the 
regular  separation  of  words;  it  is  contained  within 
four  parallel  lines,  with  upstrokes  and  down- 
strokes.  Among  the  typical  features  of  early  min- 
uscule  are  (1)  the  angular  breathings  (in  the  form 
of  a  truncated  eta;  (2)  the  iota  adscriptum  (i.e., 
written  on  the  line  next  to  the  preceding  letter), 
a  feature  that  continues  into  the  1  ìth  C.;  and  (3) 
writing  the  letters  on  the  ruling  line  (later,  the 
letters  are  written  under  the  line).  As  early  as  the 
late  9th  C.  letters  from  the  majuscule  alphabet, 
for  example,  gamma  and  kappa,  were  reintro- 
duced  into  the  minuscule,  at  first  at  the  end  of 
lines.  H.  Hunger  has  proposed  the  term  “pearl 
script”  to  characterize  the  style  of  minuscule  that 
flourished  esp.  in  the  ioth  and  1  ìth  C.  (H.  Hun- 
ger  in  PGEB  202).  In  the  i2th  C.  the  enlargement 
of  the  circumflex  and  certain  letters  changed  the 
appearance  of  the  written  page.  In  the  second 
half  of  the  i3th  C.  was  introduced  a  cursẁe  form 
of  minuscule  (called  beta-gamma  style  by  N.  Wil- 
son  and  Fettaugenmode  [“blob  of  fat  style”]  by  H. 
Hunger),  alongside  the  traditional  or  archaizing 
minuscule,  which  imitated  nth-C.  models.  The 
bookscript  of  the  i4th  C.  is  characterized  by  a 
more  calligraphic  style,  called  “Metochites  style” 
by  Hunger  after  the  style  of  deluxe  MSS  contain- 
ing  works  by  this  author  (e.g.,  Vienna,  ÖNB  phil. 
gr.  95),  and  by  the  development  of  the  Hodegon 
style.  The  earliest  Greek  printed  books  (and  to  a 
great  extent  modern  ones  as  well)  adopted  the 
i5th-C.  minuscule  letters  for  their  type. 

lit.  K.  &  S.  Lake,  Daled  Greek  Minuscule  Manuscnpls  lo 
Ihe  Year  12 00,  10  vols.  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1934-39).  De- 
vreesse,  Manuscnts  30-35.  Hunger,  “Buch-  und  Schrìft- 
wesen”  94-107.  PGEB  139-65,  175-80,  191-99,  221-39, 
283-90,  303-21.  E.  Granstrem,  “K  voprosu  o  vizantijskom 
minuskule,”  VizVrem  13  (1958)  222-45.  C.M.  Mazzucchi, 
“Minuscole  corsive  e  librarie,”  Aegyptus  57  (1977)  166-89. 


MIRACLES  (sing.  öaû/tta),  extraordinary  events, 
either  beyond  the  range  of  corporeal  nature  or 
extremely  unlikely.  Perceptible  to  the  senses,  mir- 
acles  were  believed  to  have  been  produced  by 
God  or — with  divine  support — by  a  saint  as  a 
sign  of  the  supernatural.  A  miracle  is  to  be  strictly 
distinguished  from  extraordinary  phenomena 
produced  by  demons  or  magic.  The  miracles 
caused  directly  by  God  were  viewed  primarily  as 
punishing  humans  for  their  sins  (fire  and  brim- 
stone  poured  on  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the 
Egyptian  plagues,  drowning  the  Pharaoh  in  the 
Red  Sea)  or  predicting  danger,  whereas  the  Vir- 
gin  Mary  and  the  thaumaturgic  saints  were  thought 
to  work  a  broader  range  of  miracles:  healing 
(including  exorcism);  rescues  from  shipwreck, 
captivity,  or  enemy  attack;  creating  abundance 
instead  of  shortage  (of  bread,  wine,  and  oil);  as- 
sistance  in  travels  (esp.  in  crossing  rivers);  enter- 
ing  or  escaping  from  locked  buildings;  sending 
messages  and  documents  with  extraordinary  speed; 
prophecy;  revealing  men’s  concealed  thoughts  and 
actions  (esp.  theft);  incorruptibility  of  the  corpse. 

The  saints  work  miracles  thanks  to  the  grace 
they  have  received  from  God  who  distributes 
among  them  aspects  of  his  power,  sometimes  al- 
lotting  a  saint  a  geographical  region  and  a  partic- 
ular  field  of  action;  they  usually  act  in  response 
to  human  petition  and  prayer.  “This  world  of 
saints,”  says  G.  Dagron  (Vie  et  Miracles  de  sainte 
Thècle  [Brussels  1978]  95),  “is  closely  modeled  on 
the  empire  (served  by)  functionaries.”  Saints  dif- 
fer  from  pagan  gods  and  miracle  workers  in  that 
they  do  not  need  material  objects  to  achieve  their 
goals — they  act  primarily  by  purely  spiritual  force 
and  psychic  contact,  by  word  (prayer),  gaze,  and 
gesture. 

Collections  of  miracles  are  usually  divided  into 
those  worked  during  the  saint’s  life  and  posthu- 
mous  ones;  the  latter  are  either  described  at  the 
end  of  the  vita  or  form  special  treatises  (miracula), 
such  as  those  of  Sts.  George,  Demetrios,  and 
Nicholas. 

The  Byz.  sometimes  evinced  a  critical  attitude 
toward  miracles — not  in  principle,  but  in  specific 
cases.  Some  extraordinary  phenomena,  such  as 
earthquakes,  found  a  natural  explanation,  and 
hagiographers  often  complained  of  their  audi- 
ence’s  scepticism  about  miracles;  contemporaries, 
for  instance,  questioned  both  the  authenticity  and 
divine  character  of  the  miracles  of  Kyros  and 
John. 


MIRABILIA.  See  Paradoxography. 
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Representation  in  Art.  When  a  miracle  per- 
formed  by  a  saint  parallels  a  Gospel  event,  the 
biblical  iconography  was  adopted  with  a  minimum 
of  alteration  (see  Hagiographical  Illustra- 
tion).  Depictions  of  exorcisms  or  healings  per- 
formed  by  holy  men,  for  example,  generally  show 
the  saint  standing  before  the  afflicted  person  and 
raising  one  hand  in  a  sign  of  blessing;  the  visual 
association  with  the  figure  of  Christ  is  far  from 
coincidental.  Miracles  that  are  not  paralleled  in 
the  Bible  were  Iess  apt  to  be  chosen  for  illustra- 
tion;  where  they  do  exist,  the  complex  events  were 
often  reduced  to  what  could  be  rendered  by  means 
of  simpte  formulas.  Miraculous  or  posthumous 
appearances  are  not  signaled  in  any  particular 
way;  the  saint  just  turns  up  in  person  to  take  part 
in  the  scene.  Woven  into  the  fabric  of  rcgular  vita 
cycles,  miracle  scenes  are  rarely  illustrated  inde- 
pendently.  One  exception,  however,  is  a  templon 
beam  at  the  St.  Catherine  monastery  on  Mt.  Sinai, 
which  illustrates  a  sequence  of  posthumous  mir- 
acles  of  St.  Eustratios. 

lit.  H.C.  Kee,  Miracle  in  the  Early  Christian  World  (New 
Haven-London  1983).  H.  Delehaye,  “Les  recueils  antíques 
de  miracles  des  saints,"  AB  43  (1925)  5-73.  J.  Moorhead, 
“Thoughts  on  Some  Early  Medieval  Miracles,”  ByzAus  1 
(1981)  1  — 11.  B.  Flusin,  Miracle  et  histoire  dans  l'oeuyre  de 
Cynlle  de  Scythopohs  (Paris  1983)  155—214.  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 

MIRACLES  OF  CHRIST.  Of  all  the  episodes  of 
Christ’s  ministry,  his  miracles  are  the  most  fre- 
quently  depicted.  The  earliest  Christian  art  of  the 
catacombs  draws  almost  exclusively  on  his  In- 
fancy  and  miracles.  Especially  widespread  are  the 
Marriage  at  Cana  and  the  Feeding  of  the  Mul- 
titude,  often  paired  as  prefigurations  of  the  Eu- 
charist;  the  water  miracles  (Jn  4:5-30;  5:2—9; 
9:1—7,  see  healing  of  the  Blind  Man),  associated 
with  Baptism;  and  the  healing  miracles,  associated 
with  conversion.  By  the  6th  C.,  the  miracles  had 
been  assembled  into  cycles  (Sant’  Apollinare  Nuovo, 
Ravenna).  The  ìoth-C.  Göreme  churches  of 
Tokali  Rilise  and  St.  Theodore,  Sousam  Bayn 
(Restle,  Wall  Painting  2,  figs.  71,  88-91,  105;  3, 
figs.  374-84)  retain  such  sequences,  but  few  mir- 
acles  are  represented  in  the  following  century  and 
a  half  other  than  those  that  became  major  litur- 
gical  feasts,  such  as  the  miracle  of  the  Raising  of 
Lazarus  (Jn  1 1:1—46;  see  Lazarus  Saturday),  or 
those  included  in  the  frieze  Gospels.  Miracle 
scenes  reappear  in  the  later  i2th  C.  and  become 
prominent  again  in  the  discursive  imagery  of  the 


Palaiologan  period:  Chora;  Athos,  Iveron  5 
(Treasures  II,  figs.  1 1—39);  monastery  of  St.  Nikita 
at  Cucer;  Staro  Nagoriöino. 

LiT.  T.  Rlauser,  “Studien  zur  Entstehungsgeschichte  der 
christlichen  Runst,”  JhAChr  1—9  (1958-66).  Underwood, 
fíariye  Djami  4:250-72,  280-302.  -A.W.C. 

MIRCEA  THE  ELDER,  or  Mircea  the  Great  (called 
Myrxas  [Múp£arç]  or  Miltzes  in  Byz.  sources),  prince 
of  Wallachia  (from  1386);  diedgijan.  1418.  In 
Byz.  terminology  he  was  referred  to  as  voivod  of 
Blachia,  archegos  of  the  Mysoi  or  “Moesians”  (Dou- 
kas),  or  lyrannos  of  Dacia  (Chalkokondyles).  Mir- 
cea  joined  the  anti-Turkish  alliance  but  was  de- 
feated  at  Kosovo  Polje.  When  Bayezid  I  invaded 
Wallachia,  Mircea  organized  a  partisan  war  against 
him  (Chalk.  1 :73f)  and  on  17  May  1395  routed 
the  Turks  and  their  Slavic  vassals  at  Rovine.  De- 
spite  the  victory,  Mircea  had  to  acknowledge  the 
suzerainty  of  the  sultan.  The  next  year  Mircea,  in 
alliance  with  Sigismund  of  Hungary,  marched 
against  the  Turks,  but  the  allies  lost  the  battle  at 
Niropolis  on  the  Danube.  Mircea  had  to  give  up 
Dobrudja,  which  he  had  recently  annexed.  The 
Turkish  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Anrara  in  1402 
reversed  the  situation:  Mircea  formed  a  coalition 
with  Sigismund  and  Stefan  Lazarevic  against  the 
Turks,  in  1404  supported  the  revolt  of  Constan- 
tine  and  Fruíin  in  Bulgaria  (P.  Petrov,  Irulnst- 
Bülglst  9  [1960]  187—214),  and  again  occupied 
Dobrudja.  The  Ottoman  prince  Musa  sought  Mir- 
cea’s  support  against  his  brother  Süleyman  Çe- 
lebi  and  until  Musa’s  death  in  1413  Wallachia 
enjoyed  relative  security.  It  was  surrendered  to 
the  Turks  either  in  the  last  years  of  Mircea  or, 
according  to  R.-S-  Ciobanu  ( Revlst  39  [1986]  764— 
73),  after  1419/20. 

lit.  R.W.  Seton-Watson,  A  History  of  the  Roumanians 2 
(n.p.  1963)  31-34.  N.  Iorga,  Histoire  des  Roumains,  vol.  3 
(Bucharest  1937)  317-41 1.  V.  Montogna,  Politica  externä  a 
lui  Mircea  cel  Bätrîn  (Gherla  1924).  N.  Pienaru,  "Relppile 
lui  Mircea  cel  Mare  (1386-1418)  cu  Mehmed  I  Çelebi 
(1413-1421),”  Reulst  39  (1986)  774-94.  -A.K, 

MIRROR  OF  PRINCES,  conventional  term  bor- 
rowed  from  Western  medieval  literature  to  de- 
scribe  a  text  offering  advice  to  a  ruler.  Although 
drawing  on  common  principles  of  statecraft,  Mir- 
rors  are  distinct  from  basiliroi  logoi,  because 
they  offer  elements  of  criticism  rather  than  pure 
adulation.  Hunger  ( infra )  considers  the  speech  of 
Synesios  titled  On  Kingship  as  the  earliest  Byz. 
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Mirror.  The  Mirrors  fall  roughly  into  two  groups: 
the  short  and  gnomic,  their  chapters  sometimes 
linked  by  an  acrostic;  and  the  more  discursive. 
Acapetos  established,  based  on  Menander  Rhe- 
tor,  the  traditional  paradigm  of  the  emperor, 
which  was  developed  later  in  the  treatise  at- 
tributed  to  Basil  I  (addressing  his  son  Leo);  the 
ruler  should  combine  sound  moral  principles  with 
Christian  virtues  and  a  godlike  philanthropy.  In 
the  1  tth  C.  two  new  virtues  were  added  to  the 
imperial  ideal,  those  of  noble  origin  and  of  per- 
sonal  military  prowess:  while  Kekaumenos  still 
clung  to  the  image  of  a  “civilian”  basileus,  for 
Theophylartos  of  Ohrid  martial  character  was 
indispensable  (A.  Kazhdan  in  Byz.  Aristocracy  43— 
57).  Byz.  authors  (cf.  Spanf.as,  Blemmydes, 
Thomas  Magistros)  used  pseudo-Isocrates’  De- 
monikos  and  other  classical  examples  to  develop 
the  imperial  paradigm.  Elements  of  the  Mirror 
penetrate  various  strains  of  Byz.  literature,  from 
Barlaam  and  Ioasaph  to  historical  works  (e.g., 
Vita  Basilii,  Michael  Attalf.iates)  to  Stephanites 
and  Ichneiates  by  Symeon  Seth. 

ed.  For  edidons,  see  individual  authors.  Germ.  tr.  W. 
Blum,  Byiantinische  Fiirslempiegel  (Stuttgart  1981). 

lit.  Hunger,  Lìt.  1:157—65.  K.  Emminger,  Studien  zu 
den  griechischen  Fürstenspiegeln,  3  vols.  (Munich  1906-13). 
I.  íiturov,  “Gesetz  und  Gerechtiglteit  in  den  byzantín- 
ischen  Fürstenspicgeln  des  6.-9.  Jahrhunderts,”  in  Cupido 
legum  33—45.  Ibid.,  “Tradicija  í  novatorstvo  v  polid£eskoj 
mysli  Vizandi  konca  IX  v.,"  VìzVrem  47  (1986)  95— 100.  R. 
Romano,  “Retorica  ecultura  a  Bisanzio:  due  Fürstenspiegel 
a  confronto,”  Vichiana  14  (1985)  299-316.  — E.M.J.,  A.K. 

MISRAWAYH,  Abû  cAlí  Ahmad  ibn  Muham- 
mad,  Arab  historian;  born  ca.942,  died  16  Feb. 
1030.  Of  obscure  background,  a  secretary  under 
the  vizierate  of  the  ‘Abbâsids,  he  later  served  the 
Bûyids  in  Rayy,  where  he  held  several  positions, 
including  curatorship  of  a  private  library.  An 
enormously  learned  man,  he  was  esp.  interested 
in  philosophy,  medicine,  and  alchemy.  He  wrote 
on  medicine,  philosophy,  and  religion  and  was  a 
respected  littérateur  arid  poet.  He  disdained  the 
contemporary  Greeks  but  admired  the  classical 
thinkers  and  hrmly  advocated  religious  toleration. 

His  best-known  work  is  The  Experiences  of  the 
Nations,  a  history  from  Creation  to  980.  Its  hrst 
volumes  are  based  on  Miskawayh’s  predecessors. 
As  he  sometimes  preserves  material  from  works 
now  lost,  his  accounts  of  the  Persian  wars  under 
Maurice  and  Herakleios  and  of  the  Arab  con- 


quests  in  Syria  are  of  interest.  From  951  on  he 
provides  original  material  informed  by  keen  crit- 
ical  observation  and  access  to  extensive  library 
resources  and  ofhcial  circles.  He  repeatedly  re- 
lates  Byz.  successes  in  the  frontier  wars  of  the 
ìoth  C.,  and  also  describes  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions  and  contacts,  in  particular  the  magnihcent 
reception  for  Byz.  ambassadors  in  Baghdad  in 
9*7- 

ed.  Tadjáribo  ’l-Omami,  auctore  Ibn  Maskoivaih,  ed.  M.J. 
de  Goeje  (Leiden  1869-71;  rp.  Baghdad  1964)  vol.  2.  The 
Tajârib  al-umam  or  History  of  Ibn  Miskawayh,  ed.  L.  Caetani 
(Leiden-London  1909-17)  vols.  i,  5,  6.  'l'he  Concluding 
Portion  of  the  Experiences  of  the  Nalions,  cd.  and  tr.  H.F. 
Amedroz,  D.S.  Margoliouth,  in  their  The  Eclipse  of  the  ' Ab - 
bäsid  Caliphate,  vols.  1-2  (Oxford  1920-21). 

lit.  M.S.  Khan,  “The  Eye-Wítness  Reporters  of  Miska- 
waili’s  Contemporary  History,”  Islamic  Culture  38  (1964) 
295—313.  Idem,  “The  Personal  Evidence  in  Miskawaih’s 
Coiuemporary  1  listory,”  Istamu:  (Juarte.rly  11  (1967)  50—63. 
Idem,  “Miskawaih  and  Arabic  Historiography,”  JAOS  8g 
(1969)  710-30.  -L.I.C. 

MISMlYAH.  See  Phaina. 

MISSIONS.  Christianity  was  a  missionary  religion 
from  the  time  of  the  apostles,  esp.  St.  Paul.  Mis- 
sionary  activity  received  added  importance  in  the 
4th  C.  when  the  concept  developed  that  the  late 
Roman  Empire  and  christianized  territory  were 
co-terminous  (see  Oiroumene);  hence,  the  con- 
version  of  non-Christians  was  a  boon  to  the  em- 
pire.  Thus,  the  state  was  frequently  involved  in 
missions  and  often  used  missionaries  as  agents  of 
imperial  policy.  Byz.  missions  can  be  divided  into 
three  categories:  those  in  which  military  interven- 
tion  was  used  to  support  the  spread  of  Christian- 
ity,  those  that  w’ere  part  of  a  diplomatic  effort, 
and  those  conducted  by  individuals,  who  were 
sometimes  ofhcially  supported,  sometimes  on  their 
own. 

In  the  4th-5th  C.  Orthodox  bishops  such  as 
Porphyrios  of  Gaza  spread  Christianity  among 
pagans,  but  missions  to  people  outside  the  empire 
were  undertaken  largely  by  Arians,  Nestorians, 
and  Monophysites,  whose  activities  within  Byz. 
were  limited;  Ulfilas  was  the  primary  missionary 
to  the  Goths  while  Nestorian  missionaries  traveled 
as  far  as  China.  The  great  age  of  Orthodox  mis- 
sionary  activity  began  in  the  9th  C.,  inspired  in 
part  by  the  Rus’  attack  on  Constantinople  in  860, 
and  leading  directly  to  the  mission  dispatched  by 
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Photios  to  Boris  I  oí  Bulgaria  and  that  of  Con- 
STANTINE  THE  PltlLOSOt’HER  and  METHODIOS  tO 
the  Moravians.  Missionary  centers  were  estab- 
lished  at  Ohrid,  Preslav,  and  other  cities,  where 
Slavic  priests  were  trained  in  Byz.  Christianity. 
Missionaries  were  also  sent  to  the  Alans  and  other 
peoples  of  the  northern  Caucasus  and  to  Hun- 
gary.  The  greatest  success  of  Byz.  missionaries 
was  the  conversion  of  Vladimir  I  of  Kiev  in  988. 
Missionaries  such  as  St.  Niron  ho  “Metanoe:ite” 
worked  within  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  for  the 
conversion  of  pagan  peoples  settled  there. 

Characteristically,  Byz.  missionary  activity  worked 
“from  the  top  down”  by  focusing  first  on  the 
rulers  and  leaders  of  society  who  then  arranged 
the  conversion  of  their  people  en  masse,  although 
missionaries  also  worked  consistently  among  the 
people  after  the  “official”  conversion.  The  tradi- 
tional  view  that  Byz.  missionaries  normally  oper- 
ated  on  the  premise  that  people  should  be  ad- 
dressed  in  their  own  language,  and  hence  the 
Scripture,  liturgy,  and  writings  of  the  Fathers 
were  translated  into  local  languages,  has  recently 
been  questioned  (I.  §evcenko,  infra  19  and  n.38). 
Forced  hellenization  was  sometimes  attempted, 
esp.  when  Byz.  achieved  direct  political  control 
over  the  missionary  area.  Byz.  practice,  however, 
led  in  most  places  to  the  emergence  of  native 
“national”  Christíanity,  strongly  influenced  by  Byz. 
models  but  culturally  and  administratively  sepa- 
rate. 

lit.  I.  Sevíenko,  “Religious  Missions  Seen  from  Byzan- 
tium,”  HUkSt  12—13  (1988—89)  7-27.  Beck,  Idcen,  pt.IV 
(1967),  649-74.  C.  Hannick,  “Die  byzantinischen  Missi- 
onen,”  in  Hirchengeschichte  als  Misswnsgeschichle,  II,  /.  Die 
ìürche  des  frühen  Mitteíalters  (Munich  1978)  279-359.  F. 
Dvornik,  Byiantine  Missions  among  the  Slavs.  SS.  Constantine- 
Cyril  and  Methodius  (New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  1970).  Obolen- 
sky ,  Byz.  Commonuiealth  83-97 >  I03f  1 36 — 53 ,  173—201. 

-T.E.G.,  I.S. 

MISSION  TO  THE  APOSTLES  refers  to  two 
distinct  Gospel  episodes:  Christ’s  mission  to  the 
newly  assembled  12  Apostles  (Mt  10:1-42,  Mk 
6:7-11,  Lk  9:1—5)  and  his  farewell  to  the  11, 
recounted  in  Luke  24:50  as  a  parting  blessing  and 
elsewhere  (Mt  28:18—20,  Mk  16: 15—18)  as  a  final 
mission.  Two  compositions  existed,  one  showing 
a  frontal  Christ  flanked  by  two  groups  of  six 
disciples,  the  other  showing  him  to  one  side.  Each 
composition  could  be  applied  to  either  episode, 
although,  where  both  compositions  appear  in  the 


same  MS,  the  accompanying  text  reveais  that  the 
symmetrical  one  is  meant  to  represent  the  fare- 
well.  This  is  confirmed  in  the  wall  paintings  in 
Cappadocia  (Tokah  Kilise,  Göreme — Restle,  Wall 
Painting  2,  pl.108),  where  the  Ascension  is  con- 
flated  with  the  symmetrical  image  of  the  Mission. 
Paul  often  appears  as  one  of  the  disciples,  and 
the  farewell  scene  always  depicts  1  2,  not  the  can- 
onical  1 1,  to  show  that  the  scene  signifies  Christ’s 
mission  to  his  Church.  Miniatures  of  the  Mission 
preface  certain  nth-  through  i2th-C.  Gospel 
books,  illustrating  the  call  to  evangelize  that  the 
Gospels  fulfill.  Unknown  before  the  gth  C.,  the 
image  becomes  rare  again  in  Palaiologan  art. 

lit.  A.W.  Carr,  “Gospel  Frontispieccs  from  the 
Coinnenian  Period,”  Gesta  21  (1982)  10—11.  Colwell- 
Willoughby,  Karahissar  2:363.  -A.W.C. 

MISSORIUM.  See  Plate,  Domestic  Silver  and 
Goi.d. 

MISTHIOS  (^u'o-fltoç),  also  misthotos  (from  misthos, 
wage),  terms  that  in  papyri  denoted  hired  workers 
(Fikhman,  Egipet  109).  Misthotos  appears  once  in 
the  Farmer’s  Law  (par.34)  as  a  designation  of  a 
hired  shepherd,  and  hagiographers,  drawing  upon 
John  10: 1  2,  often  speak  of  a  misthotos  who,  unlike 
a  good  shepherd,  abandons  the  sheep  and  runs 
away.  The  Book  of  the  Eparch  describes  misthtoil 
misthotoi  as  journeymen  in  the  guilds  of  metaxopra- 
tai  and  seriharioi :  they  signed  contracts  with  their 
masters  for  not  longer  than  a  month.  In  the 
Treatise  on  Taxation  (ed.  Dölger,  Beiträge  115.41) 
as  well  as  in  the  vita  of  Basil  the  Younger,  a  misthios 
is  a  peasant  who  resides  and  works  in  a  pro- 
asteion  in  which  the  owner  does  not  Iive.  St. 
Christodoulos  of  Patmos,  in  the  typikon  of  1091, 
is  probably  referring  to  this  category  of  people 
when  he  speaks  of  laymen  who  work  five  days  a 
week  for  his  monastery  and  return  home  lor  the 
weekend.  Ecloga  8:2  applies  the  term  misthios  to 
the  poor  freeman  who  worked  to  repay  debt  or 
ransom.  Late  Roman  texts  contrasted  misthios/mis- 
thotos  with  misthotes,  tenant  or  contractor,  but  Byz. 
jurists  confused  these  terms:  the  Basiliha  used  the 
word  misthotos  for  both  contractor  and  free  colonus 
(E.  Popescu  in  Beiträge  zur  byzantinischen  Geschichte 
im  9.-11.  Jahrhundert  [Prague  1978]  ìogf). 

The  terms  are  infrequent  in  later  documents 
and  appear  usually  in  conjunction  with  douleutes 
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(e.g.,  Patmou  Engrapha  2,  no.62.7,  3.1221-36)  or 
proskathemenos  (no.68.54,  a.1263),  implying  their 
transformation  into  dependent  peasants.  The  de- 
rivatives  mistharnoi  and  mistharnountes  are  also  ac- 
companied  by  the  definidon  “ proskathemenoi ”  (e.g., 
Xénoph.,  no.4.5,  a.1300).  The  author  of  Kalli- 
machos  and  Chrysorrhoe  describes  a  hired  gar- 
dener  as  misthotos  ^.1985),  misthargos  (v.  1672,  etc.), 
and  misthargoutzikos  (^.2352). 

lit.  A.  Kazhdan,  “Raby  i  mistii  v  Vizantii  IX-XI  vv.,” 
U 'cenye  zapiskt  Tul’shogo pedinslituta  2  (1951)  78-84.  E.  Lipäic, 
Byzan 2  und die  Slaven  (Weimar  1951)  78-82.  V.A.  Smetanin, 
“Naemnye  rabotniki  pozdnevizantijskoj  derevni,”  VizVrem 
32  (1971)  55-60.  A.K. 

MISTHOSIS  (/iioŵocnç),  a  form  of  lease.  Byz. 
legal  sources  designate  as  misthosis  a  series  of  legal 
transactions  invo!ving  the  transference  of  some- 
thing  or  the  performance  of  a  job  for  pay  ( misthos ). 
The  term  corresponds  to  the  Roman/Justinianic 
locatio-conductio  and  to  the  Hellenistic  misthosis.  The 
tenure  of  a  vineyard,  the  rent  of  a  house,  and  the 
compledon  of  a  piece  of  work  are  all  accordingly 
designated  as  misthosis.  Since  the  labor  of  an  in- 
dividual  can  also  be  given  over  to  another  person 
in  exchange  for  payment,  the  service  and  work 
contract  was  also  classified  as  misthosis.  The  term 
(cf.  Digest  19.2)  is  maintained  in  the  Basiliha  (20.1) 
and  even  into  the  t4th  C.  (cf.  Harm.  3.8)  in 
collections  of  legal  norms. 

In  practice,  however,  this  uniformity  quickly 
dissolved;  the  notion  of  ownership  was  not  dis- 
tinctly  outlined,  so  that  by  the  post-Justinianic 
period  the  distinction  between  misthosis  and  a  loan 
was  difficult  to  establish  and  misthos  and  tokos  (see 
Interest)  became  interchangeable.  Not  only  land 
lease  in  general  but  also  its  specific  form,  emphy- 
teusis,  could,  as  the  Peira  15.17  shows,  be  char- 
acterized  as  misthosis.  Even  charistihion  could  be 
treated  in  this  way  (Peira  15.9),  although  there 
the  absence  of  payment  meant  the  transacdon  was 
closer  to  a  loan.  The  collapse  of  the  old  concept 
was  finally  caused,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  great 
number  of  new  transacdons  of  transmission — which 
fluctuated  between  privilege,  donation,  transfer- 
ral  of  rent-collection  rights,  among  other  things — 
and,  on  the  other,  by  the  reducdon  of  free  con- 
tracts  for  paid  labor  on  account  of  the  numerous 
insdtudonal  dependent  and  bondage  relation- 
ships. 

In  place  of  misthosis  new  terms  appeared  such 


as  parton,  aktos  paktotikon  (Sathas,  MB  6:622.23), 
or  paktotike  symphonia  (624.2—3),  or  nonspecific 
older  words  such  as  ekdosis  or  homologia.  Only 
misthos  held  its  ground  as  a  term  for  “rent”  ( Dionys . 
no.14.5),  for  “payment  for  a  job”  (Meyer,  Haupt- 
urhunden  105.5!'),  for  “salary”  ( Prot .  no.7.1 15),  etc. 
ìn  the  1 3th —  1 5th  C.  the  Byz.  probably  still  distin- 
guished  between  credit,  tenure  relationships,  and 
service  contracts  as  phenomena  in  their  everyday 
life.  However,  it  cannot  be  said  at  the  present 
time  whether  in  the  consciousness  of  the  jurists  a 
uniform  “act  of  transmission”  had  taken  the  place 
of  the  differentiated  contract-typology  or  whether 
simply  a  collapse  of  the  tradition  of  legal  culture 
had  occurred.  -D.s. 

MISTRA  (Mrcrrpâç  or  Mucrrpâç),  fortress  and  city 
in  the  Peloponnesos,  on  a  hill  west  of  Sparta,  at 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Taygetos;  it  was  capital  of  the 
despotate  of  Morea.  Mistra  first  appears  in  the 
sources  in  the  1 3th  C.  William  II  Villehardouin 
built  a  castle  there  shortly  after  his  capture  of 
Monemvasia;  its  purpose  was  to  secure  the  plain 
of  Lakonia  from  the  Slavs  of  Taygetos.  In  1262, 
after  the  battle  of  Pelagonia,  Mistra  was  surren- 
dered  by  the  Franks  to  Byz.  From  1262  to  1348 
Mistra  was  ruled  by  a  strategos,  called  eephale, 
who  initially  changed  every  year  (until  1308)  and 
who  ruled  ail  the  Byz.  Peloponnesos.  During  this 
period,  and  esp.  after  the  Frankish  victory  at  the 
battle  of  Makryplagi  (1264?),  there  was  consider- 
abie  insecurity  in  the  region  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Laredaimon  moved  for  greater  safety  to  a  city 
built  under  the  fortress  at  Mistra.  From  1348  to 
1460  Mistra  was  seat  of  the  despotes  of  the  Morea. 
The  city  witnessed  a  remarkable  cultural  renais- 
sance,  including  the  teaching  of  Plethon  (at  Mis- 
tra  ca.  1407-52),  and  attracted  artists  and  archi- 
tects  of  the  highest  quality.  The  city  surrendered 
to  Mehmed  II  on  31  May  1460. 

The  castle  at  Mistra  is  perched  at  the  top  of  a 
hill  that  has  precipitous  slopes  except  on  the  east. 
The  circuit  wall  has  only  one  tower,  above  the 
ascent,  and  a  single  entrance.  The  keep  occupies 
the  height  of  the  hill.  The  castle  seems  entirely 
Frankish  in  construction,  but  the  walls  of  a  chapel 
in  the  keep  do  not  bond  with  the  surrounding 
masonry;  this  may  be  evidence  of  earlier  Byz. 
construction  on  the  site  (N.B.  Drandakes,  10  CEB 
1  [Athens  1954]  154—66).  The  city  is  surrounded 
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Mistra.  Ruins  of  the  city,  viewed  from  ihe  west. 


by  a  fortification  wall  and  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions,  an  upper  and  a  lower,  each  pierced  by 
several  gates. 

The  palace  of  the  despotai  was  located  on  one 
of  the  few  flat  spaces  at  Mistra,  in  the  upper  city 
at  the  highest  point  where  running  water  was 
available.  It  is  composed  of  an  L-shaped  complex 
of  buildings  constructed  in  several  stages  from 
the  ìgth  to  i5th  C.,  all  arranged  around  a  mon- 
umental  open  space  (S.  Sinos,  Architettura  17  [1987] 
105-28). 

The  oldest  part,  perhaps  inaugurated  already 
by  the  Franks,  was  a  rectangular  block  with  a 
single  barrel-vaulted  room  on  the  ground  floor 
and  painted  windows  above.  To  this  was  attached 
a  two-story  residential  section  built  in  the  second 
half  of  the  i4th  C.,  with  six  contiguous  rooms  on 
the  second  floor  and  an  arched  portico  along  the 
rear,  the  roof  of  which  formed  a  balcony  over- 
looking  the  wide  valley.  In  the  early  1 5th  C.  a 
new  wing  was  built  at  right  angles  to  the  previous 
structures;  it  had  a  large  audience  hall  on  the 
upper  floor  and  a  two-story  external  portico  along 
the  wall  facing  the  square. 

The  houses  at  Mistra  are  among  the  best-pre- 
served  examples  from  Byz.  (A.  Orlandos  in  Art  et 
société  à  Byzance  sous  les  Paléologues  [Venice  1971] 
75—82).  The  great  houses  resemble  the  palace, 


with  large  halls  on  the  upper  floor  and  storerooms 
at  street  level;  many  of  them  have  balconies  look- 
ing  out  over  the  plain. 

Churches  of  Mistra.  Seven  of  the  town’s 
churches,  dating  from  the  late  i3th  to  the  early 
1 5th  C.,  have  been  preserved.  Their  plans  are 
varìed  and  show  an  awareness  of  contemporary 
trends  in  Constantinople,  though  one  particular 
plan  survives  nowhere  else  and  may  be  a  local 
invention.  Their  masonry,  for  the  most  part  a 
sober  cloisonné  (see  Brickwork  Techniques  and 
Patterns),  exhibits  in  some  cases  lively  patterns 
of  a  Constantinopolitan  type.  Much  of  the  interior 
stone  carving  consists  of  spoha,  mostly  medieval, 
robbed  probably  from  buildings  in  the  city  of 
Sparta.  Frankish  elements  appear  frequently  in 
such  architectural  details  as  pointed  windows  but 
do  not  affect  the  actual  church  plans;  similarly, 
Western  elements  invade  individual  írescoes  but 
never  the  overall  program  of  decoration.  The 
latter  follows  the  general  course  of  late  Byz.  mon- 
umental  painting,  with  a  growing  emphasis  on 
liturgical  themes  and  extended  secondary  cycles, 
esp.  those  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin,  at  the  expense 
of  hagiographical  cycles  and  the  isolated  portrait. 

The  earliest  of  the  surviving  churches  is  that  of 
St.  Demetrios,  the  metropolitan  church  built  in 
the  second  half  of  the  1 3th  C.  as  a  wooden-roofed 
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basilica.  A  marble  inscription  suggests  the  involve- 
ment(in  1291/2?)  of  the  metropolitan  Nikephoros 
Moschopoulos,  but  the  church  and  some  fres- 
coes  at  its  eastern  end  may  actually  precede  him 
(M.  Chatzidakis,  DChAE 4  9  [1977—79]  143-79)- 
The  church  was  renovated  (in  the  1 5th  C.?)  to 
adapt  its  elevation  to  the  model  of  a  nearby  church, 
the  Afendiko.  Its  original  fresco  program,  though 
severed  in  its  upper  reaches  by  the  renovation 
and  not  absolutely  uniform  in  date,  shows  a  stan- 
dard  feast  cycle  in  the  central  part  and  more 
discursive  cycles  (miracles  of  Christ,  life  of  St. 
Demetrios,  miracles  of  Sts.  Rosmas  and  Dami- 
anos)  in  the  aisles  and  pastophona. 

Roughly  contemporary  are  the  two  churches  of 
the  Brontocheion  monastery  founded  by  the  pro- 
tosynkellos  Pachomios,  who  became  the  monastery’s 
hegoumenos.  One,  dedicated  to  the  Sts.  Theodore, 
was  begun  between  1290  and  1295;  it  is  the  latest 
in  date  of  the  surviving  octagon  churches  repre- 
sented  by  Daphni  and  Hosios  Loukas  and  was 
inspired  perhaps  by  the  Church  of  Hagia  Sophia 
at  Monemvasia.  Considerably  more  space  is  ailot- 
ted  to  fresco  decoration  than  is  usually  the  case 
in  the  churches  of  this  type:  there  is  a  feast  cycle, 
a  Passion  cycle,  and  a  Virgin  cycle.  A  second 
church,  known  as  the  Aphendiko,  was  built  in  the 
monastery  shortly  afterward  (by  1311);  it  is  ded- 
icated  to  the  Virgin  Hodegetria.  This  building 
was  to  exert  a  great  influence  on  later  church 
design  at  Mistra.  Its  plan  is  that  of  a  cross-in- 
square  superimposed  on  a  basilica  with  galleries: 
one  large  dome  covers  the  center  bay  of  the  nave, 
with  four  smaller  domes  over  the  four  corners  of 
the  galleries  and  another  over  the  narthex.  The 
plan  has  affiliations  with  earlier  plans  such  as 
those  of  Bizye  or  Dere  Aftzi,  but  whether  it 
represents  a  conscious  revival  of  earlier  forms,  is 
a  late  survivor  of  a  lost  genre,  or  even  an  inno- 
vation  peculiar  to  Mistra,  is  hard  to  determine 
(H.  Hallensleben,  Marburger Jahrbuch für  Kunslwis- 
senschaft  18  [1969]  105—18). 

The  church  was  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
porticoes;  this  and  certain  other  architectural  and 
masonry  details  (such  as  the  marble  dado  inside) 
reveal  a  debt  to  contemporary  works  in  Constan- 
tinople  and  Thessalonike.  7'he  fresco  decoration 
shows  a  fine  sensitivity  to  the  various  elements  of 
the  church  plan  and  makes  a  clear  division  be- 
tween  the  primary  program  (in  the  cross-in-square 
parts)  and  the  secondary  cycles  (miracles  and  Pas- 


sion  of  Christ,  liturgical  themes),  which  are  rele- 
gated  to  the  aisles,  narthex,  and  galleries.  A  fresco 
of  the  Baptism  is  esp.  rich  in  vignettes  of  daily 
life  (D.  Mouriki  in  Oheanos  459—61).  In  a  room  at 
one  end  of  the  narthex  are  painted  texts  of  chry- 
sobulls  in  favor  of  the  monastery. 

The  Church  of  the  Virgin  Peribleptos  was  built 
into  the  face  of  the  cliff,  at  the  opposite  end  of 
town  from  the  Brontocheion.  Though  there  are 
portraits  of  the  founders  inside  the  church,  the 
figures  are  not  named,  and  there  are  no  other 
documents  or  inscriptions  by  which  to  date  it  or 
explain  its  location.  It  is  generally  attributed  to 
the  third  quarter  of  the  1 4th  C.  Its  architecture, 
which  had  to  be  adjusted  to  the  uneven  terrain, 
is  essentially  a  traditional  cross-in-square,  with  the 
dome  resting  on  two,  instead  of  four,  columns; 
the  fresco  program  is  characterized  by  a  prepon- 
derance  of  eucharistic  themes  spreading  from  the 
main  apse  into  the  pastophorìa,  by  an  unusually 
extensive  cycle  of  the  childhood  of  the  Virgin, 
and  by  multifigured  feast  compositions  in  dra- 
matic  landscapes. 

Two  other  two-column  cross-in-square  churches 
are  also  ì^th  C.  in  date.  Hagia  Sophia,  which 
inscriptions  reveal  was  founded  by  the  despotes 
Manuel  Kantakouzenos,  probably  as  a  palace 
church,  later  became  the  katholikon  of  a  monas- 
tery,  possibly  the  patriarchal  monastery  of  Christ 
Zoodotes  known  from  a  document  of  1365.  The 
Evangelistria  Church  (late  1 4th — early  i5th  C.) 
differs  from  others  of  this  type  in  having  a  gal- 
leried  narthex,  and,  unlike  most  other  churches 
in  Mistra,  ìt  preserves  a  good  deal  of  contempo- 
rary  sculptural  decoration. 

A  large  number  of  these  churches  have  separate 
chapels  attached  to  the  main  body  of  the  church. 
The  generally  funerary  character  of  these  chapels 
is  evinced  by  the  tombs  they  house  and  the  fresco 
portraits  of  noble  families  adorning  them. 

'fhe  latest  of  all  the  churches  is  the  Virgin 
Pantanassa.  The  church  (or  at  least  its  altar)  was 
consecrated  in  1428;  various  inscriptions  in  the 
church  naine  the  protostrator  and  mesazon  John 
Phranc.opoulos  as  its  founder.  The  architecture 
imitates  that  of  the  Aphendiko,  but  the  corner 
domes  barely  project  above  the  roof.  Festoons 
decorate  the  apses,  pointed  arches  frame  some 
windows;  and  further  sígns  of  Frankish  influence 
can  be  seen  in  the  promínent  bell  tower.  The 
fresco  decoration,  based  on  that  of  the  Periblep- 
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tos,  survives  in  its  original  state  only  in  the  upper 
stories;  it  involves  familiar  feast  compositions  richly 
enhanced  by  genre  details,  some  deriving  from 
antique  formulas  and  others,  especially  town- 
scapes,  showing  considerable  Western  influence. 

i.it.  S.  Runciman,  Mislra  (London  19S0).  C.  Millet,  Aíon- 
umeiits  byiantms  de  Mistra  (Paris  1910).  Bon,  Morér  fmnque 
639-42.  I.P.  Medvedev,  Mistra  (L.eningrad  1973).  M. 
Chauidalds,  Mystras  (Athens  1983).  S.  Dufrenne,  Les  pro- 
gmmrnes  iconographiques  des  églises  byiantines  de  Mistra  (Paris 
1970).  -T.F..G.,  N.P.S. 

MITATON  (puTâTOU,  also  from  Lat.  me- 

tor,  “to  measure  off,”  “pitch  camp”),  a  term  with 
several  meanings  in  Byz.  Greek. 

Kind  of  Inn.  In  the  minutes  of  the  counciis  of 
536  and  681,  mitaton  designated  “lodgings.”  In 
the  ìoth-C.  Book  of  the  Eparch  (ch.5),  where  the 
term  is  also  rendered  oikos  lon  milaton,  the  word 
mitaton  acquired  a  specific  meaning — the  inn  in 
Constantinople  for  Syrian  merchants  where  they 
stored  their  goods  after  having  paid  a  rental  fee, 
enoirion.  At  the  mitaton  the  textile  merchants 
(prandiopratai)  divided  up  the  wares  that  they 
had  purchased  collectively  from  the  Syrians.  Linen 
merchants,  on  the  other  hand,  were  forbìdden  to 
buy  cloth  “from  the  mitata."  Sjuzjumov  suggests 
that  mitata  were  transformed  into  trading  stations 
of  foreign  merchants. 

lit.  Bk.  of  Eparch  155C  R.  Lopez,  “Silk  Industry  in  the 
Byzantine  Empire,”  Speculum  20  (1945)  34.  -A.K. 

Fiscal  Term.  Mitaton  was  also  a  kind  of  epereia, 
the  character  of  which  remains  under  discussion. 
The  word  appears  with  this  sense  in  a  Justinianic 
novel  (130.9),  and  later  in  documents,  most  com- 
monly  chrysobulls,  from  ca.974  to  1384/5,  in  which 
privileged  landowners  are  exempted  from  this 
burden.  The  earlier  texts  speak  of  the  rainoto- 
mia  of  mitaton  (Lavra  1,  no.6.23,  Ivir. ,  no.2.33), 
then  the  more  neutral  term  “imposition”  (epithesis 
or  katathesis)  emerges.  In  all  periods,  evidence  f 01 
its  active  imposition  is  rare.  The  term  usually 
seems  to  mean  the  obligation  on  private  individ- 
uals  to  quarter  military  and  state  officials  (e.g.,  in 
the  diaUads  of  Attaleiates,  ed.  P.  Gautier,  REB  39 
[1981]  105.1425-26).  However,  passages  in  An- 
dronikos  II’s  1319  chrysobull  for  Ioannina  (MM 
5:82.22—5)  and  his  1307  chrysobull  for  the  sees 
of  Berat  and  Ranina  (P.  AIexander,  Byzantion  15 
[1940—41]  181.79—81)  led  Maksimovic  (By  z- 

ProoAdmin  157—60)  to  conclude  that,  at  least  in 


the  i4th  C.,  mitata  were  forced  sales  of  grain,  at 
a  price  below  that  which  was  customary,  for  the 
needs  of  rephalai  and  perhaps  for  armies  in 
transit. 

lit.  M.  Bartusis,  “State  Demands  for  the  Billeting  of 
Soldiers  in  I.ate  Byzantium,”  ZRVI  26  (1987)  115-20.  Os- 
trogorsky,  Steuergemeinde  6of.  G.T.  Kolias,  “Peri  metatou,” 
Athena  51  (1941—46)  129-42.  -M.B. 

Kind  of  Ranch.  In  Constantine  VII  Porphyro- 
gennetos  (De  cer.  458.19),  the  term  mitaton  refers 
to  state-supervised  ranches  located  in  “Asia  and 
Phrygia”  that  supplied  mules  and  horses  for  the 
imperial  army.  The  offìcials  in  charge  were  called 
the  dioiketai  of  the  me.tata  (Laurent,  Corpus  2, 
no.593),  protonotarios  of  the  metaton  of  Asia  (Zacos, 
Seals  1,  00.3077^),  or  protonotarios  and  epìskeptites 
of  Phrygia  (no.31 15). 

lit.  Bury ,  Adm.  Syslem  111.  -M.B. 


MITHRAISM,  the  cult  of  the  Iranian  sun-god 
Mithra.  The  fìrst  traces  of  Mithraism  in  the  Hel- 
lenistic  world  (Egypt,  Rommagene)  date  to  the 
3rd— 2nd  C.  b.c.;  it  spread  widely  across  the  Ro- 
man  Empire,  esp.  in  the  frontier  provinces  (North 
Africa,  Pannonia,  Dacia,  Syria,  etc.).  The  cult  of 
Mithra,  popular  among  soldiers,  was  supported 
by  Aurelian  and  Diocletian,  but  then  declined 
despite  an  attempt  to  revitalize  it  under  Julian. 
After  ca.400  it  disappeared,  even  though  the  eru- 
dite  Michael  Psellos  evoked  the  name  when  ac- 
cusing  monks  of  Chios  of  having  introduced  alien 
rites  and  mysteries. 

The  Mithraic  cult  was  celebrated  in  temples 
(mithraea),  usually  subterranean,  which  were  or- 
namented  with  reliefs  showing  Mithra  slaying  a 
bull.  The  ritual  comprised  banquets  of  bread  and 
wine,  as  well  as  baptism  through  water  and  blood. 
The  birthdate  of  Mithra  was  given  as  25  Dec., 
after  the  winter  solstice.  Artempts  at  a  rapproche- 
ment  between  Mithraism  and  Christianity  were 
already  being  made  in  late  antiquity  (e.g.,  by  Por- 
phyry),  but  the  similarity  between  the  two  is  su- 
perficial,  as  Mithraism  was  predominantly  a  na- 
ture  religion  in  which  the  idea  of  resurrection 
and  salvation  remained  undeveloped. 

source:  F.  Cumont,  Textes  el  monuments  relatifs  aux  mys- 
tères  de  Milhra,  vol.  2  (Brussels  1896). 

lit.  F.  Cumont,  Les  mystères  de  Mithra 3  (Brussels  1913). 
R.  Merkelbach,  Mithras  (Meisenheim-Rönigstein  Ts.  1984). 
A.D.  Nock,  “The  Genius  of  Mithraism,”  JRS  27  (1937) 
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108-13.  R.  Turcan,  Mithras  Plalumcus  (Leiden  1975).  Lj. 
Zotovic,  Milraimm  na  tlu  Jugoslauije  (Belgrade  1973). 

'  -F.R.T. 

MITRA  ( fiírpa )  in  both  classical  and  Byz.  usage 
couid  designate  a  headband  or  headdress;  Niketas 
Choniates  (Nik.Chon.  297.6)  uses  the  expression 
“mitra  of  Ares”  as  a  metaphor  for  troops  sur- 
rounding  a  city.  Isidore  of  Seville  ( Etymologies 
19.31.4)  defined  a  mitra  as  a  Phrygian  hat;  this 
interpretation  of  a  mitra  as  a  tall  spherical  hat  is 
preserved  ín  a  scholion  to  the  Chiliades  of  Tzetzes 
(1:236,  p.548)  in  which  the  commentator  men- 
tions  a  headdress  in  the  form  of  a  mitra.  Nonnos 
of  Panopolis  used  the  verb  mitroomai  in  the  sense 
of  “to  band  the  hair,”  a  fashion  used  by  women. 
The  word  retains  this  meaning  of  feminine  head- 
gear  in  Western  sources  of  the  gth  C.  The  term 
mitra  was  also  applied  to  the  Turkish  turban. 
Finally,  since  the  word  is  frequently  used  in  the 
Old  Testament,  esp.  for  the  headcovering  of  a 
high  priest,  it  came  to  denote  episcopal  headgear, 
such  as  the  veil  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
and  specifically  the  papal  tiara. 

lít.  P.E.  Schramm,  “Die  geistliche  und  die  weltliche 
Mitra,"  in  his  Herrsc.haflszeichen  und  Staaissymbolik ,  vol.  1 
(Stuttgart  1954)  51—68.  Piltz,  Kamelaukion  2if,  70-72. 

— A.K. 


MIXOBARBAROI  (puÇofiápfiapoi,  Lat.  semibar- 
bari),  an  ancient  term  that,  according  to  Hesychios 
of  Alexandria,  designated  men  who  were  neither 
Hellenes  nor  barbarians  but  had  qualities  of 
both.  The  term  was  widely  used  by  Byz.  authors 
of  the  1  ìth— i2th  C.  (Attaleiates,  Anna  Romnene, 
Niketas  Choniates)  to  denote  populations  of  the 
Danubian  region  that  spoke  several  languages. 
Anna  specifically  stressed  that  mixobarbaroi  could 
speak  Scythian  or  Turkish.  Some  of  them,  for 
example,  Alexios  I’s  general  Monastras,  cntered 
imperial  service  and  achieved  high  positions.  There 
is  insufficient  data  to  support  E.  Stänescu’s  view 
that  the  mixobarbaroi  were  Vi.achs  and  the  fore- 
runners  of  the  Rumanians. 

lit.  E.  Stänescu,  “Les  'mìxobarbares’  du  Bas-Danube  au 
Xle  siècle,”  Nouuelles  éludes  d’histoire  (Bucharest  1965)  45— 
53.  N.  §.  Tana$oca,  “Les  mixobarbares  et  les  formations 
politiques  paristriennes  du  XIe  siècle,”  Revue  Roumame 
d’histoire  12,  no.t  (1973),  61-82.  V.  Tüpkova-Zaimova,  Dolm 
Dunav  (Sofia  1976)  126-31.  -A.K. 


MODALISM,  a  modern  concept  in  the  history  of 
dogma,  used  from  the  ìgth  C.  onward  to  desig- 
nate  a  form  of  Monarchianism  that  sharply  dis- 
tinguishes  between  the  mode  of  God’s  manifes- 
tation  in  the  history  of  salvation  (oironomia)  and 
the  one  wholly  transcendent  God;  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit  are  understood  as  different  per- 
sons  or  manifestations  of  God.  The  Father  is 
depicted  as  the  creator  and  lawgiver  of  the  Old 
Covenant;  the  Son  as  the  redeemer;  and  the  Spirit 
as  the  paraclete  and  perfecter.  -k.-h.u. 

MODE  (r)x°s),  a  system  of  melodic  formulas  for 
Byz.  chant,  the  Ortoechos  being  the  collection 
of  eight  modes  that  forms  the  compositional 
framework  of  Greek  and  Latin  medieval  music. 
Each  mode  has  a  restricted  set  of  melody  types 
peculiar  to  it  that  can  be  employed  in  many  dif- 
ferent  combinations  and  variations.  Byz.  theorists 
refer  to  the  eight  sets  as  Modes  I— IV  Authentic 
and  I— IV  Plagal,  a  terminology  borrowed  in  early 
Western  treatises. 

The  origins  of  the  oktoechos  are  obscure.  It  ap- 
pears  to  have  little  in  common,  apart  from  no- 
menclature,  with  the  ancient  Greek  tonal  system. 
Some  scholars  have  speculated  that  its  beginnings 
lie  in  Near  Eastern  musical  and  philosophical  tra- 
ditions.  The  authenticity  of  an  1  ìth-C.  MS  of  John 
of  Maiuma’s  Plerophoriai  (ca.515),  which  alludes 
to  “the  music  of  the  oktoechos ,”  is  questionable. 
Also  doubtful  is  the  allegation  that  an  anthology 
of  hymns  by  Patr.  Severos  of  Antioch  was  an 
oktoechos.  It  does  seem  certain,  however,  that  by 
the  late  7th  C.  the  eight-mode  system  had  become 
established  within  the  Greek  liturgical  world,  and 
the  attribution  of  its  organization  to  John  of  Da- 
mascus,  while  not  totally  accurate,  may  contain 
some  historical  fact.  In  any  event,  he  contributed 
significantly  to  the  formation  of  a  liturgical  book 
called  the  oktoechos  that  contains  the  variable  hymns 
of  the  hours  throughout  the  church  year,  begin- 
ning  with  the  first  week  after  Easter. 

lit.  H.J.W.  Tillyard,  “The  Modes  in  Byzantine  Music,” 
BSA  22  (1916-18)  133-56.  Strunk,  Essays  3-36.  -D.E.C. 

MODELS  AND  MODEL-BOOKS.  Literary  sources 
suggest  that  painters  employed  earlier  works  of 
art  as  models  for  their  creations.  Basil  the  Great 
(PG  3i:493A)  speaks  specifically  of  artists  who 
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“copy  icons  from  icons,”  while  Symeon  Meta- 
phrastes  (PG  1 16:6576)  uses  the  image  of  skilied 
painters  depending  upon  an  archetype.  Such  texts 
do  not  explain  the  transfer  of  design  from  a 
mosaic  or  fresco  in  situ  to  another  mosaic  or  fresco 
geographically  far  removed,  nor  the  recurrence 
in  miniatures  of  designs  executed  earlier  in  mon- 
umental  art.  Accordingly,  scholars  have  suggested 
the  use  of  model-books,  motif-books,  and  icono- 
graphical  guides.  The  oldest  surviving  example 
of  this  last  genre,  the  Pamter’s  Manual  ( Hermeneia ) 
of  Dionysios  of  Phourna  ( infra ),  written  ca.  1730— 
34,  may  incorporate  Byz.  practices,  as  may  the 
working  drawings  of  post-Byz.  painters  (L.  Bouras 
in  Holy  Image  61—63).  Cartoons  ( anthibola ),  the 
preparation  of  which  Dionysios  describes,  were 
made  from  existing  works  and  may  bear  some 
relationship  to  drawings  from  the  periphery  of 
the  empire  that  are  said  to  reproduce  Byz.  works 
of  art  (Buchthal;  Der  Nersessian,  infra).  Like  the 
descriptions  of  Oulpios  the  Roman,  some  such 
sketches  may  be  based  on,  rather  than  be  the  basis 
of,  images.  But  identification  of  their  function 
raises  even  more  difficult  problems  than  the  fact 
of  their  rarity. 

The  use  of  model-books  by  Late  Antique  floor- 
mosaicists  has  been  vigorously  denied  (P.  Bru- 
neau,  RA  [1984]  241—72).  Yet  Paulinus  of  Nola 
and  Sulpicius  Severus  exchanged  picturae  for  use 
in  the  decoration  of  churches  that  they  were 
building.  Hagiographical  allusions  to  architects’ 
sketches  abound  and  the  8th-C.  vita  of  St.  Pan- 
kratios  of  Taormina  has  its  hero  set  out  for  the 
West  from  Palestine  equipped  with  chartia  (panels? 
papyri?)  and  two  volumes  containing  the  “picto- 
rial  story  ( eikonike  historia )  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.”  Both  general  iconographical  guides 
and  sets  of  specific  motifs  have  been  suggested  as 
means  whereby  images  were  disseminated  in  the 
i2th  C.  (E.  Kitzinger,  The  Mosaics  of  Monreale 
[Palermo  1960]  5Öf,  84).  Use  of  the  Cotton  Gen- 
esis  as  a  source  by  the  mosaicists  of  the  narthex 
of  S.  Marco  in  Venice  remains  the  only  plausible 
example  of  a  richly  illuminated  MS  serving  as  a 
guide  to  the  creation  of  a  monumental  cycle. 

ed.  Dionysios  of  Fourna,  Hemieneui,  ed.  A.  Papadopoulos- 
Rerameus  (St.  Petersburg  1909).  Tr.  P.  Hetherington,  The 
“ Painter’s  Manual”  of  Dionysius  of  Fourna  (London  1974). 

lit.  H.  Buchthal,  The  “ Musterbuch ”  of  Wolfenbüttel  and  ìts 
Position  m  the  Art  nf  the  Thirteenth  Century  (Vienna  1979)  13— 


18.  S.  Der  Nersessian,  “Copies  de  peintures  byzantines  dans 
un  carnet  arménien  de  ‘modèles,’  ”  CahArch  18  (1968)  111- 
20.  V.  Grecu,  “Byzantinische  Handbücher  der  Rirchen- 
malerei,”  Bymntion  g  (1934)  675—701.  -A.C. 

MODESTY,  TOPOS  OF,  a  typical  feature  of  au- 
thors’  self-characterization  in  the  prefaces  (rarer 
in  the  closing  parts)  of  their  works;  it  is  also  found 
in  the  colophons  of  scribes.  The  topos  was  well 
known  in  antiquity:  Quintilian  advocated  its  use, 
Lucian  made  fun  of  it,  Menander  Rhetor  gave  its 
rules.  The  Byz.  used  various  epithets  of  modesty 
(raTretPÓTTjç)  or  self-deprecation:  hamartolos  (sin- 
ner),  athlios  (wretched),  ahatharlos  (dirty),  amathes- 
tatos  (illiterate),  agroihos  (boorish),  and  so  on;  even 
an  author  as  excellent  as  Basil  the  Great  might 
deplore  his  aslheneia  (weakness).  George  Hamar- 
tolos  calls  himself  worthless  and  states  that  he  has 
no  knowledge  “of  scientific  inquiry  and  systematic 
treatment  of  secular  [affairs]”  (ed.  C.  de  Boor, 
1:1.1  1  —  14);  Theophanes  the  Confessor  admits  his 
ignorance  (Theoph.  4.2—3);  the  author’s  incom- 
petence  is  mentioned  in  the  preface  of  almost 
every  saint’s  vita. 

This  modesty,  however,  is  only  one  side  of  the 
coin:  it  ís  introduced  as  an  antithesis  to  the  truth 
and  clarity  that  are  the  author’s  major  objecdve. 
The  same  George  “the  Sinner”  forgets  his  mod- 
esty  when  he  states  that  his  “poor  booklet”  pre- 
sents  the  unadorned  truth  in  concise  and  clear 
form  (p.2.6— 8).  The  anonymous  hagiographer  of 
Loukas  the  Stylite  takes  a  further  step:  after  com- 
plaining  of  his  weakness  and  faintheartedness  and 
expressing  his  desire  to  remain  silent,  he  boldly 
announces  that  his  vita  is  “a  work  of  divine  force 
and  a  gift  granted  by  the  superior  power”  (ed. 
Delehaye,  Saints  stylites  195.7—17).  The  modest 
and  untutored  writer  considered  himself  a  tool  in 
the  hands  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  From  the  1  ìth  C. 
onward  we  sometiines  encounter  the  author’s  frank 
appraisal  of  his  talent,  for  example,  in  Psellos  and 
Tzetzes,  but  the  topos  of  modesty  continued  in 
scribal  colophons  and  other  writers. 

lit.  C.  Wendel,  “Die  lapeinotes  des  griechischen  Schrei- 
bermönches,”  BZ  43  (1950)  259—66.  -A.H..,  I.S. 

MODIOLOS  (/j.oôío\ oç,  lit.  “little  pot”),  a  gold 
imperial  crown  mentioned  by  several  ìoth-C.  au- 
thors  and,  after  a  long  interval,  by  Patr.  Germanos 
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II  in  the  1 3th  C.  (A.  Kazhdan,  JÖB  38  [1988] 
33gf).  According  to  Constantine  VII  Porphyro- 
gennetos  (De  cer.  414.17,  432.15),  this  type  of 
crown  was  offered  to  Leo  I  in  457  and  to  his 
grandson  Leo  II  in  473.  It  was  also  worn  by 
empresses  (Genes.  5.64-67).  If  the  emendation 
of  Dagron  ( CP  imaginaire  185,  n.i  15)  is  correct, 
the  statue  of  Tyche  in  Constantinople  bore  a 
modiolos  as  well.  The  scanty  source  evidence  does 
not  permit  a  clarification  of  the  constitutional  role 
of  the  modiolos ;  most  probably,  it  was  given  by  the 
senate  to  the  emperor  during  the  coronation  cere- 
mony. 

lit.  P.  Charanis,  “The  Imperiat  Crown  Modiolus  and 
its  Constitutional  Significance,”  tìymntion  12  (1937)  189- 
95,  with  discussion  by  F.  Dölger,  BZ  38  (1938)  240  and  P. 
Charanis,  Bywntion  13  (1938)  377-81 .  DOC  3.1:1 29,  n.395. 

. .  -A.K. 

MODIOS  (/ióôtoç),  a  unit  of  measurement  for 
both  grain  and  Iand,  of  varying  quantity.  A  nor- 
mal  Roman  (or  Italic)  modius  equaled  20  librae 
(litrai,  pounds)  of  wheat,  the  modius  castrensis  in 
the  4th  C.,  30  librae.  There  were  various  kinds  of 
modioi  in  Byz.  The  sea  ( thalassios )  or  imperial  (ba- 
silihos)  modios  equaled  40  loganhai  litrai,  or  17.084 
liters;  the  monastic  (monasteriakos)  modios,  32  lo- 
garihai  litrai,  or  13.667  liters;  the  revenue  (annon- 
ikos)  modios,  26.667  logarikai  litrai,  or  1 1.389  liters. 
E.  Schilbach  assumes  that  the  so-called  large  (me- 
gas)  modios  equaled  4  sea  modioi  and  identifies  the 
cross-signed  (staurikos)  modios  with  the  revenue 
modios.  He  also  assumes  that  there  was  a  special 
modios  for  trade,  which  he  identifies  with  the  pub- 
lic  (politikos)  modios  mentioned  in  Byz.  sources  and 
with  the  Italian  moggio  (mozo)  di  Romania.  He  equates 
this  with  18  sea  modioi. 

The  sea  modios  was  mostly  used  as  a  measure- 
ment  for  the  land  modios.  Synonymous  terms  are 
sowing  ( sporimos )  modios  and  geometric  (geometri- 
kos)  modios.  The  following  equation  is  established: 
i  modios  =  2  sq.  schoinia  =  40  logarikai  litrai  of 
wheat  seed  =  200  sq.  orgyiai,  that  is,  888.73  sq. 
m;  in  some  cases  1  modios  is  equated  with  288  sq. 
orgyiai,  or  1,279.78  sq.  m.  From  the  i3th  C. 
stremma  was  synonymous  with  modios.  In  some 
classicizing  texts  the  term  medimnos  was  used  in- 
stead  of  modios. 

Use  in  Documents.  Both  treatises  on  taxation 
and  acts  recording  actual  practices  (cadasters, 
charters)  measure  land  in  modioi  without  specify- 
ing  what  type  of  modios  was  in  use.  Another  dif- 


ficulty  that  Byz.  land  surveyors  faced  was  the 
transition  from  linear  measurements  to  modioi  as 
square  measures  (G.  Litavrin,  VizVrem  10  [1956] 
101—03).  Some  inconsistencies  in  measurement 
force  scholars  to  assume  that  in  certain  cases  large 
modioi  were  employed,  in  other  instances  small 
modioi  (Svoronos,  Cadastre  128,  n.i).  Difficulties 
sometimes  appeared  insurmountable:  thus  offi- 
cials  who  compiled  the  praktikon  of  Rephalenia 
confessed  that  they  were  unable  to  “measure  in 
modioi"  (modiologesai)  36  small  pieces  (homatia)  of 
land  (Th.  Tzannetatos,  To  praktikon  les  Latinikes 
episkopes  Kephallenias  tou  1264  kai  he  epitome  aulou 
[Athens  1965]  47.253);  in  other  cases  a  homatis 
could  be  expressed  in  modioi  (e.g.,  MM  6:159.8- 
9).  Defìnition  of  an  allotment  as  komatis  (“piece”) 
or  loris  (“strap”)  is  typical  of  Trebizond  (e.g.,  F.I. 
Uspenskij,  V.  Beneäevic,  Vazelonskie  akty  [Lenin- 
grad  1927]  no.  143),  where  they  were  sometimes 
calculated  in  psomiaria;  Schilbach  (Metrologie  127) 
identified  psomiarion  as  the  sea  modios.  The  capac- 
ity  of  boats  was  also  measured  in  modioi  (e.g., 
Patmou  Engrapha  1,  no.7.14),  likewise  without 
specification. 

lit.  Schilbach,  Metrologie  56-59,  726  95-108.  R.P, 
Duncan-Jones,  “The  Size  of  the  modius  castrensis,”  ZPapEpìg 
21  (1976)  53—62.  -E.  Sch.,  A.K. 

MODON.  See  Methone. 

MOECHIAN  CONTROVERSY  (from  fioigeia, 
“adultery”),  a  religious,  political,  and  legal  dispute 
(795—81 1)  over  the  second  marriage  of  Constan- 
tine  VI.  In  795  Constantine  divorced  his  wife 
Maria  to  marry  his  mistress  Theodote,  Maria’s 
koubikoularea.  Constantine’s  mother  Irene  report- 
edly  encouraged  him  in  order  to  undermine  his 
authority;  Constantine  claimed  that  Maria  had 
tried  to  poison  him.  Patr.  Tarasios  initially  op- 
posed  the  marriage,  since  no  emperor  had  ever 
divorced  his  wife,  but  acceded  when  Constantine 
threatened  to  restore  Iconoclasm  (PG  99:1048- 
53).  The  wedding,  performed  in  Sept.  795  by 
Joseph,  oikonomos  of  Hagia  Sophia  and  superior 
of  the  Kathara  monastery,  angered  many  church- 
men,  who  considered  the  marriage  uncanonical 
and  broke  off  communion  with  Tarasios.  Con- 
stantine  tried  to  appease  Plato  of  Sarroudion 
and  Theodore  of  Stoudios,  but  in  797  he  had 
them  beaten  and  exiled.  After  Constantine’s  de- 
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thronement  that  same  year,  the  monks  returned 
and  were  reconciled  with  Tarasios,  who  then  de- 
posed  Joseph  of  Kathara. 

In  806  Patr.  Nirephoros  I  revived  the  issue  by 
rehabilitating  Joseph,  probably  because  Emp.  Ni- 
kephoros  I  wished  to  reward  him  for  mediating 
during  the  revolt  of  Bardanes  Tourros  in  803. 
By  808  Archbp.  Joseph  of  Thessalonike  (Theo- 
dore’s  brother)  refused  to  communicate  with  the 
emperor  and  patriarch.  In  809  a  synod  conhrmed 
Joseph  of  Kathara’s  restoration,  anathematized 
those  who  refused  to  apply  oihonomia  to  the 
affair,  and  reduced  Archbp.  Joseph  to  priest.  The 
monks  of  the  Stoudios  monastery  rejected  the 
“adulterous”  synod  and  were  persecuted.  Michael 
I  ended  the  affair  in  8 1 1  by  restoring  the  Stou- 
dites  and  deposing  Joseph  of  Kathara.  The  Moe- 
chian  Controversy  greatly  enhanced  the  prestige 
of  the  monastic  clergy  and  further  differentiated 
“rigorists”  from  those  who  favored  oihonomia  in 
theological  disputes. 

lit.  J,  Fuentes  Alonso,  El  dmorcw  del  Constantino  VI  y  la 
doctrina  matrimomal  de  San  Teodoro  Estudita  (Pamplona  1984). 
P.  Henry,  “The  Moechian  Controversy  and  the  C.onstantin- 
opolitan  Synod  of  January  a.d.  809,’’  JThSt  20  (1969)  495- 
522.  Alexander,  Palr.  Nicephorus  80—101.  A.P.  Dobroklon- 
skij,  Prep.  Feodor,  ispovednik  i  igumen  studijshj,  vol.  1  (Odessa 
>9>3)  35°-59°-  -P.A.H. 


MOESIA,  Roman  province  on  both  banks  of  the 
Lower  Danube.  When,  in  the  3rd  C.,  the  territory 
north  of  the  Danube  was  evacuated  by  the  Ro- 
mans,  Aurelian  created  Dacia  Ripensis  between 
Moesia  I  (formerly  Superior)  and  Moesia  II  (In- 
ferior);  later,  Scythia  Minor  was  separated  from 
Moesia  II  and  Dardania  from  Moesia  I.  Diocletian 
developed  the  system  of  forts  and  watchtowers  in 
Moesia  I,  so  that  in  the  4th  C.  the  province  was 
relatively  quiet,  the  mainstream  of  barbarian  in- 
vasions  moving  through  neighboring  Pannonia. 
Mócsy  ( infra )  hypothesizes  that  the  qth  C.  in  Moe- 
sia  I  was  a  period  of  growth  for  larger  estates  that 
belonged  to  urban  landowners;  they  were  situated 
farther  south  from  the  limes  than  the  smaller 
villas  of  the  previous  period.  The  pressure  of  the 
Huns  made  part  of  the  Roman  population  aban- 
don  Moesia  I  and  search  for  refuge  in  the  moun- 
tainous  areas  in  the  south.  By  the  mid-gth  C. 
Naissus  replaced  the  Danubian  towns  as  the  cen- 
ter  of  trade  with  the  Huns. 

Archaeological  investigation  of  Roman  cities  in 


the  territory  of  Moesia  II  (Iatrus,  Novae,  etc.) 
shows  that  urban  life  in  this  area  ceased  to  exist 
by  the  mid-7th  C.,  sometimes  as  a  result  of  a 
catastrophe  (invasion  of  the  Avars  and  Slavs), 
sometimes  of  a  slow  decline.  Byz.  authors  of  the 
1  ìth— i5th  C.  applied  the  ethnic  term  Mysoi  pri- 
marily  to  the  Bulgarians,  but  also  to  the  Pechenegs 
and  Hungarians  (Moravcsik,  Bymntinoturcica 
2:207-09). 

Li  r.  A.  Mócsy,  Pannonia  and  Upper  Moesia  (London-Bos- 
ton  1974)  266-358.  V.  Rondic,  “Ergebnisse  der  neuen 
Forschungen  auf  dem  obermoesischen  Donaulinies,”  9  CEFR 
(1974)  39-54.  S.  Vaklínov,  “Za  kontaktite  meídu  starata  i 
novata  kultura  v  Mizija  í  Trakija  sled  VI  v.,”  lzvlstDr  29 
(1974)  177-88.  -a.r'. 

MOGLENA  (MóyAeEa),  a  region  in  southeastern 
Macedonia.  Circa  1015  Moglena  was  a  Bulgarian 
territory  administered  by  an  archon  Elitzes  (Skyl. 
352.33—34).  Captured  by  Basil  II,  it  formed  a 
theme  first  attested  in  1086  ( Lavra  1,  no.48.6)  and 
a  bishopric  mentioned  in  a  chrysobull  of  1020. 
The  Lavra  of  Athanasios  obtained  lands  in  Mo- 
glena  and  ca.i  196  had  a  dispute  with  local  stratio- 
tai  and  the  bishop  of  Moglena’s  paroihoi  when  they 
refused  to  pay  rent  ( dehateìa )  to  the  monastery 
(Lavra  1,  no.69).  Another  conflict  arose  ca.1181 
when  the  monastery  contested  the  rights  of  Cu- 
mans  who  were  granted  pronoiai  in  Moglena  (Lav- 
ra  1,  no.65).  In  1205  Moglena  was  conquered  by 
Kalojan. 

lit.  N.  Svoronos  in  Lavra  1:72.  Ostrogorsky,  Féodalité 
48-53.  -A.K. 

MOKIOS  (Mẃiaoç),  legendary  saint  whose  mem- 
ory  was  celebrated  on  1 1  May,  the  day  of  the 
foundation  of  Constantinople.  According  to  his 
martyrion  (written  probably  after  the  6th  C.),  Mo- 
kios  was  born  in  Amphipolis,  fought  against  idol- 
atry,  suffered  during  Diocletian’s  persecutions, 
and  was  decapitated  at  the  decision  ot  the  curia 
(bouleuterion)  of  Byzantion.  His  cult  became  pop- 
ular  in  Constantinople  at  an  early  date;  by  the 
5th  C.  Sozomenos  (Sozom.,  HE  8:17.5)  mentions 
his  shrine  there.  Later  tradition  ascribes  the  foun- 
dation  of  the  church  to  Constantine  I  himself, 
who  allegedly  constructed  it  on  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Zeus  (or  Herakles). 

The  location  of  the  church  and  the  monastery 
of  St.  Mokios  is  not  yet  precisely  established.  It 
was  probably  situated  near  the  cistern  of  Mokios 
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built  on  the  seventh  hill,  beyond  the  walls  of 
Constantine  and  not  far  from  the  Golden  Gate. 
It  is  questionable  that  the  church  coliapsed  in  the 
reign  of  Leo  III,  as  alleged,  but  a  section  of  it  was 
destroyed  in  the  gth  C.  and  sumptuously  restored 
by  Basil  I.  It  was  a  place  of  important  court 
ceremonies;  on  1 1  May  903,  during  a  customary 
procession  to  St.  Mokios,  Leo  VI  was  attacked  and 
wounded  in  the  church.  The  memory  of  various 
martyrs  was  celebrated  at  St.  Mokios,  which  also 
housed  the  relics  of  St.  Euthymios  the  Younger. 
Still  splendid  at  the  beginning  of  the  i3th  C.,  the 
church  was  in  ruins  at  the  end  of  the  i4th  C. 
when  John  V  used  its  stones  to  repair  the  walls 
near  the  Golden  Gate. 

source.  H.  Delehaye,  “Saints  de  Thrace  et  de  Mésie," 
AB  31  (1912)  163—87.  F.  Halkin,  Martyn  Grecs:  lle—Vllle  s. 
(London  1974),  pt.XII  (1965),  5-22. 

lit.  janin,  Églúes  CP  354-58.  -A.K. 

MORISSOS  (Mo)ki.o-(TÓç,  now  Viran§ehir),  a  city 
in  western  Cappadocia  at  the  foot  of  the  Hasan 
Dag  southeast  of  Roloneia.  Justinian  I  rebuilt  the 
ruined  city,  renamed  it  Justinianoupolis  (a  name 
last  attested  in  692),  and  e!evated  it  to  the  rank 
of  ecclesiastical  (though  not  civil)  metropoiis,  with 
an  eparchia  that  stretched  south  of  the  Halys  River. 
The  bishopric  survived  under  its  original  name 
through  the  Byz.  period,  without  playing  any  role 
in  history.  The  extensive  site,  which  lies  in  a 
protected  valley,  contains  the  remains  of  nine 
churches  (mostly  standard  basilicas,  one  cruci- 
form),  streets,  and  unidentified  civic  buildings. 

lit.  TIB  2:238f.  M.  Restle,  Studien  iur  frühbyiantmischen 
Architektur  Kappadokiens  (Vienna  1979)  26,  46-48.  -C.F. 

MOLDAVIA  (called  Pogdania  or  Bogdania  [Boy- 
ÔaHa]  by  the  i5th-C.  Greek  historians  Sphrantzes 
and  Chalkokondyles,  probably  from  the  name  of 
the  mid-i4th-C.  prince  Bogdan  [H.  Ditten  in  BBA 
5  ('957)  94f])>  geographic  term  designating  the 
territory  north  of  the  Lower  Danube,  in  the  basin 
of  the  Dniester,  Prut,  and  Siret  rivers.  The  term 
Moldabia  is  found  in  vernacular  texts,  such  as  the 
Chronicle  of  the  Turkish  Sultans,  and  Moldoblachia 
appears  in  ecclesiastical  nomenclature  ( Notitiae  CP, 
no.21.181);  both  terms  are  probably  later  than 
M53- 

In  late  antiquity  Moldavia  was  populated  by 
Daco-Getans  and  remained  in  the  sphere  of 


Roman  economic  and  cultural  influence.  From 
the  4th  C.  onward,  Moldavia  was  a  passage  zone 
for  many  barbarian  tribes  (Germanic,  Hunnic,  Avar, 
etc.);  at  the  end  of  the  6th  C.,  Slavs  began  to  settle 
there.  Byz.  impact  diminished  and  the  area  seems 
to  have  been  cut  off  from  the  empire  until  the 
ìoth  C.,  when  Byz.  coins  and  objects  penetrated 
into  Moldavia.  Archaeologically  distinct  in  the  7th 
C.,  the  autochthonous  and  Slavic  cultures  were 
probably  merged  in  the  8th  C.  Byz.  coin  finds 
decrease  again  in  the  1  ith  C.,  as  first  the  Peche- 
negs  and  then  the  Cumans  became  the  dominant 
factor  on  the  Lower  Dniester.  It  is  possible  that 
Rus’  tribes  of  Tivertsians  and  Ulichians  gained 
control  of  the  area,  whereas  the  ethnic  origin  of 
the  Brodniks  (who  are  mentioned  in  the  same 
area  in  the  i2th-i3th  C.)  is  still  controversial, 

In  the  mid-i3th  C.  Moldavia  was  occupied  by 
the  Tatars  and  lost  its  connections  with  Byz.  In 
the  i4th  C.,  Hungary  established  its  power  over 
Moldavia  and  between  1359  and  1365  the  country 
achieved  independence. 

Lrr.  N.A.  Mochov,  Moldauija  epochi  feodalhma  (Kisinev 
1964)  57—119.  D.G.  Teodor,  The  East  Carpathian  Area  of 
Romaniainthe  V— XI  Centuries  A.D.  (Oxford  1980).  V.  Spinei, 
Moldauia  in  the  1  ith—i^th  Centuries  (Bucharest  1986).  Idem, 
Realitáp  elnice  §i  polilice  în  Moldoua  meridionalâ  în  secolele  X- 
XIII:  Români  yi  Turanici  (Ia§i  1985).  I.A.  Rafalovic,  “K 
voprosu  o  stepeni  vlijanija  Vizantii  na  material’nuju 
kul’turu  naselenija  Karpato-Dnestrovskich  zemel’  v  VI-IX 
vv.,”  in  Karpato-Dunajskie  zemli  v  srednie  veka  (Kisinev  1975) 
7-19.  -A.K. 


MOMÉILO  (Mojtur^t\oç),  Bulgarian  soldier  who 
fought  on  both  sides  in  the  Byz.  Civil  War  of 
1341—47  and  was  rewarded  with  the  titles  of  des- 
potes  (by  Anna  of  Savoy)  and  sebastohrator  (by  John 
VI  Kantakouzenos);  died  Peritheorion  7  June  1345 
(Bartusis,  infra  209).  In  his  youth  Momcilo  was  a 
hajduk  (bandit)  who  plundered  both  Byz.  and  Bul- 
garian  territories.  He  then  served  in  the  army  of 
Andronikos  III,  but  fled  to  Stefan  Uros  IV  DuSan 
and  then  joined  the  rebel  Kantakouzenos  in  the 
early  winter  of  1343/4,  at  [he  tlme  °f  h's  unsuc- 
cessful  siege  of  Peritheorion.  Kantakouzenos  en- 
trusted  to  Momcilo  the  Merope  district,  where  he 
raised  300  horsemen  and  about  5,000  foot  sol- 
diers.  He  turned  against  Kantakouzenos,  how- 
ever,  forcing  him  to  flee.  He  briefly  aided  the 
ioyalist  forces  of  the  regency,  changed  allegiance 
again,  and  then  in  the  summer  of  1344  pro- 
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cjaimed  his  independence.  He  captured  Xantheia 
and  assembled  an  army  of  3,000  horsemen.  He 
was  soon  defeated  at  Peritheorion,  however,  by 
Kantakouzenos  and  his  Turkish  ally  Umur  Beg, 
and  died  in  this  battle.  Momcilo  became  a  hero 
of  South  Slav  epic,  a  brigand  of  monumental 
proportions,  victorious  in  legendary  battles  against 
the  Turks. 

lit.  M.  Bartusis,  “Chrelja  and  Momcilo:  Occasional  Ser- 
vants  of  Byzantium  in  Fourteenth  Century  Macedonia,”  BS 
41  (1980)  206-21.  V'.  Gjuzelev,  Momcil  junak  (Sofia  1967). 
Lemeríe,  Aydin  1 6gf,  204-06,  210-15.  -J.S.A. 

MONARCHIANISM  (from  /x ovapxia ,  “one  rule, 
monarchy”),  a  term  designating  certain  theologies 
of  the  2nd  and  3rd  C.  The  term  monarchia  was 
used  already  before  the  Christian  era,  esp.  by 
Philo,  and  then  chiefly  by  the  Apologists  to  des- 
ignate  the  theistic  view  of  monotheism.  Generally, 
a  distinction  is  made  between  “dynamic”  and 
“modalistic”  Monarchianism.  The  former  is  a 
characterization  of  Adoptianism,  while  the  latter 
is  used  to  describe  so-called  Sabellianism.  The 
Sabellian  heresy  eventually  becomes  that  which  is 
generally  understood  by  the  terms  Monarchian- 
ism  and  Modalism.  It  is  consciously  opposed  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  presented  in  the  Gospel 
of  John  and  the  Apologists,  and  esp.  to  the  notion 
of  mediator  (subordinationism)  that  was  applied 
in  the  middle-Platonic  doctrine  or  theology  of 
principles  encountered,  for  example,  in  Origen. 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  are  simply  different 
modes  by  which  the  one  God  appears  in  the 
history  of  salvation  (oironomia).  The  proponents 
of  this  effort  to  interpret  the  data  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  framework  of  Hellenistic  con- 
cepts  of  divine  epiphanies,  so  as  to  preserve  the 
monotheism  inherited  from  the  Judaic  tradition, 
were  Sabellios,  Noetos  of  Smyrna,  and  Epigonos 
(called  Praxeas  in  the  West). 

In  the  genealogies  of  heresies  so  common  in 
Byz.,  4th-C.  theologians  connected  Marrellos  of 
Anryra  with  Monarchianism,  while  in  the  6th  C., 
the  same  charge  was  made  against  Severos  of 
Antioch  and  the  Jacobites.  Protestant  dogmatists 
of  the  igth  and  early  20th  C.  largely  overesti- 
mated  the  significance  of  modalistic  Monarchi- 
anism  and  presumed  a  background  of  religious 
ideas  directed  against  the  philosophical  tradition. 

lit.  M.  Simonetti,  “Sabellio  e  il  sabellianismo,”  Studt 
slorico-religiosi  4  (1980)  7—28.  -K.-H.U. 


MONARCHY.  See  Autorrator;  Taxis. 

MONASTERY  (iiovt\),  complex  of  buildings 
housing  monks  or  nuns  (see  also  Nunnery).  The 
term  is  used  primarily  for  a  roinobion,  lavra,  or 
an  idiorrh ythmic  monastery.  Byz.  monastic  ar- 
chitecture  was  standardized  at  a  fairly  early  date, 
with  many  of  the  common  elements  appearing  at 
Sohag  in  Egypt,  Qal‘at  Sem'än  ìn  Syria,  and  St. 
Catherine  on  Mt.  Sinai.  A  monastery  was  often 
contained  within  strong  defensive  walls,  along  the 
inside  of  which  were  located  the  dormitories  of 
the  monks,  stables,  workshops,  and  storage  build- 
ings.  These  surrounded  an  open  space,  with  the 
principal  church  (the  katholikon)  at  its  center. 
In  front  of  the  church  was  the  phiale.  One  side 
of  the  enclosure,  most  commonly  that  facing  the 
church,  was  occupied  by  the  refectory  (trapeza). 
Other  buildings  could  include  a  bath  and  an 
infirmary. 

Monasteries  varied  greatly  in  size,  ranging  from 
a  minimum  of  three  (later  eight  to  ten)  monks  to 
several  hundred  (A.-M.  Talbot,  GOrThR  30  [1985] 
4f,  18—20).  They  were  located  in  both  town  and 
countryside  but  were  most  numerous  in  Constan- 
tinople  and  the  holy  mountains  such  as  Mt. 
Olympos  and  Mt.  Athos.  A.  Bryer  estimated  that 
about  1,000  different  monasteries  are  recorded 
in  the  Byz.  sources  ( SChH  16  [1979]  2igf,  n.3), 
about  one-third  of  them  in  Constantinople  (a  sta- 
tistic  perhaps  skewed  by  the  nature  of  the  avail- 
able  sources). 

There  were  no  monastic  “orders”  as  in  the 
West;  thus  the  organization  of  each  monastery 
varied  and  was  prescribed  by  its  typikon.  There 
were  nonetheless  some  connections  between  mon- 
asteries,  for  example,  between  those  on  the  same 
holy  mountain  or  between  a  monastery  and  its 
smaller  affiliated  establishments,  the  metochia. 
The  typika  of  some  monasteries  were  closely  mod- 
eled  on  those  of  eariier  foundations.  Monasteries 
were  variously  classified  as  imperial,  patriarchal 
(see  Stauropegion),  or  episcopal,  and  as  private 
or  independent. 

In  general  each  monastery  had  a  superior  (he- 
goumenos),  steward  (oikonomos),  sacristan  (ek- 
klesiarches),  and  other  officials  charged  with 
supervision  of  the  refectory,  treasury,  and  ar- 
chives.  Most  monasteries  possessed  agricultural 
lands  and  other  properties  that  provided  food  for 
the  monks  and  revenues  to  maintain  the  buildings 
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and  operations  of  the  monastery.  (See  also  Mon- 
asticism.) 

LIT.  A.K.  Orlandos,  Monastenake  architeklonike  (Athens 
1926;  2nd  ed.  1958).  S.  Mojsilovic-Popovic,  “Secular  Build- 
ings  in  Medieval  Serbian  Monasteries,”  Zograf  16  (1985) 
19-25.  P.M.  Mylonas,  “Research  on  Athos,”  15  CEB,  vol. 
2  (Athens  1981)529-44.  -M.J.,  A.M.T. 

MONASTERY,  DOUBLE  (Sirr \ovv  /xomcrT7)- 
piov),  a  monastery  housing  two  separate  but  ad- 
jacent  communities  of  men  and  women,  under 
the  direction  of  the  same  superior,  and  supported 
by  the  same  sources  of  income.  Because  of  the 
dangers  posed  by  such  close  proximity  of  monks 
and  nuns,  double  monasteries  were  ofhcially  pro- 
hibited  as,  for  example,  by  novel  123.36  of  Justi- 
nian  I  (546).  The  inefficacy  of  his  legislation  is 
demonstrated  by  the  continuing  existence  of  dou- 
ble  monasteries,  such  as  the  one  presided  over  by 
St.  Anthousa  in  the  8th  C.,  which  allegedly  housed 
900  monks  and  nuns  (C.  Mango,  AB  100  [1982] 
401—09).  The  Second  Council  of  Nicaea  (787) 
forbade  any  future  foundations  of  this  sort  (can. 
20).  Circa  810  Patr.  Nikephoros  I  went  a  step 
further  and  closed  all  double  monasteries. 

The  Palaiologan  period  saw  a  resurgence  of 
these  institutions.  Some  of  the  foundations,  such 
as  the  monastery  of  Philanthropos  Soter  estab- 
lished  in  Constantinople  by  Irene  Choumnaina, 
were  designed  so  that  the  family  of  the  founder 
could  remain  close  even  in  monastic  seclusion  (R. 
Trone,  BS/EB  10  [1983]  81—87).  Patr.  Athanasios 
I  attacked  the  practice  ( RegPatr ,  fasc.  4,  no.1747) 
but  is  known  to  have  founded  two  double  mon- 
asteries  himself,  Nea  Mone  on  Mt.  Ganos  and  the 
monastery  on  the  hill  of  Xerolophos  in  Constan- 
tinople.  Because  of  disputes  over  the  division  of 
labor,  the  latter  monastery  was  partitioned  in  1 383 
by  Patr.  Neilos  Rerameus  and  its  property  distrib- 
uted  to  the  two  communities  of  monks  and  nuns 
(MM  2:80—83). 

LiT.  S.  Hilpisch,  Die  Doppelklosler:  Entstehung  und  Organ- 
isation  (Münster  1928)  5-24.  J.  Pargoire,  “Les  monastères 
doubles  chez  les  Byzantins,”  EO  9  (1906)  21-25.  R.  Janin, 
“Le  inonachisme  byzantin  au  moyen  âge:  Cominende  et 
typica  (Xe-XIVe  siècle),”  REB  22  (1964)  42-44.  Beck, 
Éirche  138.  -A.M.T. 

MONASTICISM  (from  pováÇeiv,  “to  live  alone”), 
a  life  devoted  to  worship,  practiced  by  monks  and 
nuns.  Monasticism  was  an  essential  part  of  the 


social  and  religious  fabric  of  the  empire,  affecting 
the  life  of  every  Byz.  and  playing  a  spiritual, 
economic,  philanthropic,  and  cultural  role.  Ini- 
tially  a  lay  movement,  monasticism  first  appeared 
in  the  late  3rd  C.  when  Christians  began  to  retire 
to  the  Egyptian  desert  for  solitary  lives  of  ascet- 
icism  and  prayer.  Among  these  early  desert  fa- 
thers  was  Antony  the  Great,  whose  biography 
by  Athanasios  of  Alexandria  provided  a  model 
for  future  generations  of  monks.  In  the  4th  C., 
as  the  hermits  attracted  disciples,  communities  of 
monks  and  nuns  developed.  Pachomios  wrote  a 
rule  for  these  semicenobitic  Egyptian  monastic 
communities  (see  Pachomian  Monasteries),  which 
added  to  the  celibacy  and  poverty  of  the  hermits 
the  virtue  of  obedience  to  a  superior.  He  also 
emphasized  regular  religious  services  and  manual 
labor.  From  Egypt  monasticism  spread  to  the  lav- 
ras  of  Syria  and  Palestine  (Wilderness  of  Judaea) 
and  to  Anatolia,  where  Basil  the  Great  com- 
posed  the  Long  Rules,  which  were  to  provide  the 
basic  foundation  of  Byz.  monasticism.  Basil  strongly 
favored  cenobitic  monasticism  (see  Roinobion) 
over  eremetism  and  advocated  that  the  monas- 
tery  should  be  a  community  of  self-sufficient 
working  monks.  He  urged  moderation  in  asceti- 
cism  and  endorsed  the  establishment  of  urban 
monasteries. 

The  first  monastery  in  Constantinople  was  Dal- 
matou,  founded  in  the  late  4th  C.  Thereafter 
monastic  institutions  proliferated  rapidly  in  both 
town  and  countryside.  By  536  there  were  almost 
70  monasteries  in  the  capital.  A  number  of  holy 
mountains  developed,  where  both  eremitic  and 
cenobitic  forms  of  monasticism  were  practiced. 
The  tradition  of  the  monastery  as  a  working  com- 
munity  was  realized  in  its  most  ideal  form  at  the 
Stoudios  monastery  in  the  early  9th  C.,  thanks 
to  the  reforms  of  Theodore  of  Stoudios. 

Late  Roman  emperors,  esp.  Justinian  I,  con- 
ferred  upon  monasteries  particular  economic 
privileges  (the  right  to  inherit  from  private  citi- 
zens,  the  prohibition  against  confiscation  of  their 
properties,  beneficial  forms  of  renting  out  their 
lands),  but,  nevertheless,  until  the  9th  C.  monas- 
teries  remained  predominantly  modest  landown- 
ers,  more  often  rewarded  by  solemnia  than  actual 
land  donations;  it  is  plausible  to  surmise  that 
during  Iconoclasm  many  monasteries  even  lost 
their  buildings  and  liquid  assets.  In  the  ìoth  C. 
monasteries  began  to  acquire  substantial  amounts 
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of  immovables.  They  accumulated  fields,  vine- 
yards,  pastures,  livestock,  mills,  fishponds,  salt- 
works,  urban  rental  properties,  and  workshops 
through  purchase  and  through  the  donations  of 
emperors  and  private  pious  benefactors.  Monas- 
teries  also  received  gifts  of  cash  and  precious 
liturgical  objects  from  the  faithful  in  exchange  for 
old-age  pensions  (adelphata)  or  posthumous 
commemoration.  Monastic  wealth  was  further  in- 
creased  because  of  the  customary  exemption  of 
monasteries  from  payment  of  state  taxes  (exkous- 
seia). 

Nihephoros  II  Phoras,  who  endorsed  the  con- 
cept  of  the  “poor  monastery”  and  strongly  sup- 
ported  Athanasios’s  foundation  of  the  Great  Lav- 
ra  on  Mt.  Athos,  tried  unsuccessfully  to  curb 
the  growth  of  monastic  estates.  In  964  he  issued 
an  edict  restricting  further  acquisition  of  tand, 
esp.  by  monasteries  that  lacked  sufficient  man- 
power  to  cultivate  the  estates  they  already  owned. 
His  decree  was  overturned,  however,  by  his  suc- 
cessor  John  I  Tzimiskes,  and  monasteries  contin- 
ued  to  expand  their  possessions.  However,  in  the 
Partitio  Romaniae  of  1 204  only  the  Pantorra- 
tor  monastery  in  Constantinople  is  listed  among 
the  major  landowners  of  the  empire.  There  are 
copious  documents  from  the  end  of  the  i3th  C. 
to  the  i5th  C.  recording  monastic  acquisitions  of 
land  in  southern  Macedonia,  Trebizond,  on  Ae- 
gean  islands,  etc. — but  since  almost  all  of  these 
documents  survived  in  monastic  archẁes,  the  re- 
sult  is  a  distorted  perception  of  the  exclusive  role 
of  monastic  landownership  in  late  Byz.  In  reality, 
the  state  managed  to  curb  the  growth  of  monastic 
estates,  and  after  1371  distributed  a  substantial 
part  of  monastic  lands  among  soldiers. 

One  feature  of  Byz.  monasticism  was  the  indi- 
vidualism  of  many  monks  and  their  disregard  of 
the  canonical  principle  of  monastic  stability;  this 
was  esp.  true  of  holy  men,  many  of  whom  moved 
frequently  from  one  monastery  to  another  or 
alternated  between  a  cenobitic  monastery  and  a 
hermit’s  rellion.  Another  manifestation  of  this 
trend  was  the  development  of  idiorrhythmic 
monasticism  in  the  i4th  C.  Unlike  the  West,  there 
were  no  established  “monastic  orders”;  rather, 
each  monastery  was  a  unique  foundation  with  its 
own  rule  or  typiron,  although  some  monastic 
rules  imitated  earlier  models. 

The  most  important  function  of  monasteries 
was  to  provide  a  haven  from  the  world  where 


pious  men  and  women  could  devote  themselves 
to  the  vita  contemplativa  ( theoria )  in  the  search 
for  their  own  salvation  and  the  salvation  of  those 
for  whom  they  prayed.  Monasteries  also  played  a 
philanthropic  role,  by  offering  a  refuge  to  social 
outcasts  or  those  in  need  of  assistance:  orphans, 
the  elderly,  the  maimed  or  disfigured,  the  men- 
tally  ill,  battered  wives.  (They  also  served  as  a 
place  of  imprisonment  or  exile  for  deposed  em- 
perors  and  patriarchs,  and  unsuccessful  rebels  or 
political  rivals.)  In  addition  to  accepting  people  in 
distress  as  members  of  their  community,  monas- 
teries  used  some  of  their  resources  to  run  philan- 
thropic  institutions,  increasingly  performing 
functions  that  had  been  in  the  purview  of  the 
state.  A  number  of  monastic  complexes  included 
hospitals,  geroromeia,  and  xenodocheia;  they 
also  regularly  distributed  food,  money,  and  cloth- 
ing  to  the  needy.  Owing  to  the  relative  stability  of 
monastic  property,  many  rtetores  considered 
monastic  institutions  a  convenient  place  for  “in- 
vestment”  and  granted  them  lands  in  exchange 
for  certain  rights  (sometimes  hereditary).  On  the 
other  hand,  emperors  and  patriarchs  endowed 
upon  some  lay  people  or  ecclesiastical  institutions 
benefits  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  ktetores  (cha- 
ristihion). 

In  contrast  to  the  West,  education  was  not  a 
function  of  the  Byz.  monastery,  except  for  the 
training  of  a  few  children  destined  for  the  mo- 
nastic  life.  Monasteries  did,  however,  play  an  in- 
tegral  role  in  the  intellectual  and  cultural  life  of 
the  empire.  Establishments  like  the  Stoudios  and 
Hodegon  monasteries  in  Constantinople  housed 
scriptoria  that  produced  manuscripts  for  both 
internal  and  external  use.  A.  Cutler  ( BZ  74  [1981] 
328-34)  has  estimated  that  in  the  ìoth  and  ìith 
C.  about  50  percent  of  scribes  were  monks,  in  the 
1 4th  C.  about  25  percent.  Although  most  monas- 
tic  libraries  were  modest  in  size  and  restricted 
in  scope  to  the  Scriptures,  hagiography,  patristics, 
theology,  and  liturgy,  a  few,  like  Chora,  had  some 
secular  holdings.  Literacy  was  required  of  choir 
brothers  and  sisters;  many  devoted  themselves  to 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  a  number  became 
writers,  esp.  of  hymnography,  hagiography,  and 
theology.  In  the  first  half  of  the  gth  C.  monks 
and  nuns  formed  the  majority  of  literati;  for  the 
1 4th  C.,  I.  Sevcenko  ( Society ,  pt.I  [1974],  72)  has 
calculated  that  more  than  25  percent  of  the  literati 
were  monks. 
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Monasteries  had  a  significant  impact  on  the 
development  of  Byz.  theology  and  spirituality. 
Many  leading  theologians  and  churchmen  who 
wrote  on  doctrine,  liturgy,  and  mysticism  were 
monks.  Monks  played  a  key  role  in  the  ecumenical 
councils  of  the  4th  and  5th  C.;  they  were  prime 
supporters  of  icons  in  the  debate  over  Icono- 
clasm  and  defended  Orthodoxy  against  attempts 
at  Union  of  the  Churches.  The  mysticism  of  Sy- 
meon  the  Theologian  in  the  early  nth  C.  and 
the  hesychasm  of  the  monks  of  Athos  in  the  i4th 
C.  profoundly  affected  the  evolution  of  Orthodox 
tradition.  A  number  of  monks  had  a  chance  to 
influence  ecclesiastical  policy  through  their  pro- 
motion  to  a  bishopric  or  the  patriarchate  (see 
CoNSTANTINOPLE,  PATRIARCHATE  OF). 

Even  though  monks  were  the  leading  force  in 
defending  icon  veneration  in  the  8th— gth  C.,  there 
is  little  firm  evidence  to  link  monks  with  the  pro- 
duction  of  art.  Normally,  teams  of  outside  archi- 
tects  and  artists  were  hired  to  build  and  decorate 
monastic  complexes,  and  in  many  cases  even  MSS 
copied  in  monastic  scriptoria  were  illuminated 
elsewhere,  esp.  when  the  miniature  was  on  a  sep- 
arate  page.  Nonetheless,  monasteries  were  great 
patrons  of  art  and  architecture.  Most  surviving 
Byz.  churches  were  once  monastic  churches,  and 
many  icons,  MSS,  liturgical  vessels,  and  the  like 
were  originally  made  for  monasteries  or  were 
eventually  donated  to  and  preserved  in  mon- 
asteries. 

Lit.  Mango,  Byzantium  105-24.  A.  Failler,  “Le  mona- 
chisme  byzantin  aux  XIe-XIIe  siècles:  Aspects  sociaux  et 
économiques,”  Cahìers  d'Histoire  20  (1975)  279-302.  I. 
Ronidares,  To  dikaion  tes  monasleriakes  periousias  (Athens 
1979).  A.  Papadakis,  “Byzantine  Monasticism  Reconsi- 
dered,”  BS  47  (1986)  34-46.  A.-M.  Talbot,  “An  Introduc- 
tion  to  Byzantine  Monasticism,”  ICS  12  (1987)  229-41.  A. 
Kazhdan,  “Vizantíjskij  monastyr’  XI— XII  vv.  kak  social’naja 
gruppa,”  VizVrem  31  (1971)  48-70.  -A.M.T. 

MONEMVASIA  (Mope/x/3acrúi!,  lit.  “single  en- 
trance,”  Malvasia  and  Malmsey  in  Western  sources), 
a  fordfied  city  on  an  isolated  rock  that  lies  just  off 
the  coast  of  the  southeastern  Peloponnesos.  It  is 
called  a  haslron  by  Paul  of  Monemvasia  in  the 
ìoth  C.  ( AASS  May  5:42GB).  Evidence  for  its  early 
history  is  scanty.  It  is  mentioned  first  by  Huge- 
burc,  who  described  it  as  located  in  a  “SIavic 
land.”  Theophanes  (Theoph.  422.29—30)  speaks 
of  Monemvasia  only  once,  relating  that  the  plague 
of  746/7  arrived  there  from  Sicily  and  Calabria. 


A  colophon  of  the  MS  Vat.  Palat.  gr.  44  mentions 
a  certain  Leo  who  was  “taboularios  of  Monobasia” 
in  898  (P.  Nikolopoulos,  LakSp  5  [1980]  227-46). 
On  the  other  hand,  later  legends,  preserved  in 
the  Chronicle  of  Monemvasia,  pseudo- 
Sphrantzes,  and  other  sources,  claim  that  Monem- 
vasia  was  founded  ca. 582/3  (P.  Schreiner,  TM  4 
[1970]  471—75)  and  that  it  obtained  metropolitan 
status  from  Maurice.  In  fact,  however,  a  simple 
bishopric  of  Monemvasia  is  known  from  787;  it 
was  probably  a  suffragan  of  Corinth  and  not 
Patras,  as  a  literary  tradition  asserts  (Laurent, 
Corpus  5.1:430).  In  the  i2th  C.  Monemvasia  served 
as  a  naval  station  in  wars  against  the  Normans, 
who  in  1147  failed  to  seize  it. 

Monemvasia  was  the  last  stronghold  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesos  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
Franks  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Fourth  Crusade: 
it  fell  to  William  II  Villehardouin  in  1248  after 
a  two-year  siege.  In  1262  the  Byz.  recovered  Mo- 
nemvasia  as  a  result  of  the  Treaty  of  Constanti- 
nople  and  the  next  year  the  Byz.  fleet  secured 
control  of  the  surrounding  territory;  as  a  naval 
base  it  was  administered  by  a  komes  (Ahrweiler, 
Mer  361).  Michael  VIII  granted  certain  privileges 
to  Monemvasia,  but  the  authenticity  of  Andonikos 
II’s  chrysobull  of  1301  is  questionable  (P.  Schrei- 
ner  in  Praktika  B’  Diethnous  synedriou  Peloponnesi- 
akon  spoudon  1  [1981—82]  160—66).  Michael  VIII 
elevated  Monemvasia  to  a  metropolis  that  was 
later  moved  from  the  34th  place  in  the  hierarchy 
to  the  ìoth;  the  i6th-C.  list  of  the  metropolitans 
of  Monemvasia  is  evidently  a  forgery  (Dölger, 
Diplomatik  3830.  In  1384  Theodore  I  Palaiologos, 
despotes  of  the  Morea,  offered  the  city  to  Venice, 
but  the  powerful  Mamonas  family  prevented  the 
donation.  In  1460  Monemvasia  came  under  papal 
authority,  in  1462/3  it  was  ceded  to  Venice  (B. 
Krekic,  ZRVI  6  [1960]  131-35),  and  in  1540  it 
fell  to  the  Turks. 

The  impressive  walls  of  Monemvasia  are  largely 
Venetian,  but  they  are  everywhere  built  on  Byz. 
foundations.  The  Church  of  Hagia  Sophia  in  the 
upper  citadel  has  a  breathtaking  location  at  the 
edge  of  a  sheer  cliff.  It  is  a  domed  octagon  of  the 
type  and  scale  of  Hosios  Louras  and  Daphni;  it 
was  probably  constructed  ca.  1 150,  though  E.  Sti- 
kas  (LakSp  8  [1986]  271-376)  argues  that  it  was 
founded  by  Alexios  I.  It  has  frescoes  of  the  i3th 
C. 

An  important  i4th-C.  icon  of  the  Crucifixion 
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was  removed  from  the  Helkomenos  Church  to 
the  B/zantine  Museum  in  Athens  (A.  Xyngopou- 
los,  Peloponnesiaka  1  [1955]  23-49;  Catalog  of  the 
Ehthese  gia  ta  hekaio  chronia  tes  Christianikes  Archaio- 
logikes  Hetaireias  [Byzantine  Museum,  Athens,  1984] 
no.8).  The  church  itself  preserves  a  carved  lintel 
of  ca.1000. 

lit.  W.R.  Elliott,  Monenwasia,  the  Gibraltar  of  Greece  (Lon- 
don  1971).  W.  Miller,  “Monemvasia,”/W6’  27  (1907)  229- 
41.  P.  Schreiner,  "I  diritti  della  ciltà  di  Malvasia  nell’epoca 
tardo-bizantina,"  in  Miscellanea  di  sludi  slorici  (Genoa  1983) 
91-98.  A.D.  Ratsore,  Monembasia  (Athens  1976).  H.  Kal- 
liga,  "The  Church  of  Hagia  Sophia  at  Monemvasia,"  DChAE 4 
9  (1977-79)  217-21-  M.  Panayotidi,  “Les  églises  de  Géraki 
et  de  Monemvasie,”  22  CorsiRau  (1975)  349-55- 

'  -T.E.G.,  N.P.S. 

MONEY-CHANGER.  See  Banher. 


MONGOLS  (MoiryoúXtoi),  also  called  Tatars,  an 
Asian  people  who,  under  the  leadership  of  Genghis 
Khan  (died  1227)  and  his  successors,  created  an 
empire  stretching  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  While  its  capital  was  in  Karakorum,  two 
appanages  separated  from  it  in  the  west:  the 
Golden  Horde  (with  a  center  at  Saray  on  the 
Volga)  and  the  empire  of  the  Ilkhans  in  Persian 
territory.  In  the  north  the  Mongols  defeated  the 
Cumans  in  1223  and  obliged  them  to  seek  a  ref- 
uge  in  Byz.;  they  conquered  Kievan  Rus’  by  1240 
and  penetrated  Dobrudja.  In  the  south  the  Mon- 
gols  captured  Baghdad  in  1258,  but  were  halted 
by  the  Mamlürs  at  cAyn  Jâlut  on  3  Sept.  1260. 

In  Anatolia,  Trebizond  had  to  acknowledge  its 
dependence  on  the  Mongols  and  pay  tribute  to 
them,  while  the  empire  of  Nicaea  retained  a  more 
independent  stance.  At  first,  the  Nicaean  emperor 
John  III  Vatatzes  supported  the  Seljuhs  of  Rüm 
against  the  Mongols,  but,  after  the  Seljuk  defeat 
at  Kösedag  on  26  June  (or  2  July)  1243,  tned 
to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  both  powers. 
His  successors  continued  this  ambivalent  policy. 
In  1265  Michael  VIII  Palaiologos  sent  his  natural 
daughter  Maria  to  Karakorum  as  a  wife  of  the 
great  khan  Hülegü;  the  khan  died  before  her 
arrival,  however,  and  Maria  was  married  to  his 
son  Abaqa.  The  monastery  of  theTheotokos  Pana- 
giotissa  in  Constantinople,  of  which  Maria  was  a 
patron  (Janin,  Églises  CP  2  13O,  became  known  as 
“St.  Mary  of  the  Mongols.”  Another  Maria,  ille- 
gitimate  daughter  of  Andronikos  II,  married 


Toktay,  khan  of  the  Golden  Horde,  toward  the 
end  of  the  i3th  C.  It  is  probably  this  Maria,  rather 
than  Michael’s  daughter,  who  appears  as  the  nun 
Melania  in  the  Church  of  the  Chora  monastery 
(Underwood,  Kariye  Djami  i:46f),  where  she  is 
described  as  “the  lady  of  the  Mongols.”  Despite 
this  intimacy,  Mongols  are  never  represented  in 
Byz.  art,  in  contrast  with  Crusader  art,  where 
distinctly  Mongol  features  are  given  to  one  of  the 
Magi  on  an  iconostasis  beam  at  the  St.  Catherine 
monastery  on  Sinai  (K.  Weitzmann,  DOP  20  [1966] 
63O.  Michael  VIII  also  managed  to  preserve 
friendly  relations  with  Nocay  in  the  north.  Nup- 
tial  connections  continued  in  the  iqth  C.:  An- 
dronikos  III  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Özbeg,  the  khan  of  the  Golden  Horde.  The  Mon- 
gols  remained  tolerant  toward  the  Christian  church 
and,  in  Saray,  a  bishopric  was  established  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Constantinople. 

Timur  temporarily  united  the  Mongol  Empire. 
He  crushed  both  the  Mamlüks  and  Ottomans,  and 
his  victory  at  the  battle  of  Anrara  in  1402  post- 
poned  the  Ottoman  conquest  of  Constantinople. 
After  Timur’s  death  the  empire  dissolved.  Its  last 
vestige  in  contact  with  Byz.  was  the  khanate  of 
the  Crimea,  founded  ca.1430,  which  was  sup- 
ported  by  the  Genoese  of  Kaffa.  After  1475  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Crimea  came  under  direct 
Ottoman  administration. 

lit.  D.  Morgan,  The  Mongols  (Oxford  1986).  B.  Spuler, 
History  of  the  Mongols  (Berkeley-Los  Angeles  1972).  R. 
Grousset,  The  Empire  of  the  Steppes  (New  Brunswick,  N.J., 
1970).  P.I.  Zavoronkov,  “Nikejskaja  imperija  i  Vostok,” 
VhVrem  39  (1978)  93-101.  M.A.  Andreeva,  “Priem  tatar- 
skich  poslov  pri  Nikejskom  dvore,"  in  Recueil  d’éludes  dédiées 
à  la  mémoire  de  N.P.  Kondakov  (Prague  1926)  187—200.  J.J. 
Saunders,  Muslims  and  Mongols  (Christchurch,  N.Z.,  1977). 

-O.P.,  A.C. 

MONK  (fiova\ós),  a  man  who  renounced  the 
world  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  a  life  of 
asuettcism  and  prayer.  Iri  Byz.  there  were  var- 
ious  types  of  monks:  (1)  the  cenobites,  who  lived 
and  ate  together  in  a  communal  society,  the  koi- 
nobion;  (2)  the  lavriotai  or  kelliotai,  who  lived  in 
separate  cells  but  came  together  for  common  wor- 
ship  (see  Lavra,  Kellion);  (3)  idiorrhythmic 
monks;  (4)  anchorites  or  hermits,  who  lived  alone 
in  an  isolated  location;  and  (5)  wandering  monks. 
The  minimum  age  for  adoption  of  the  habit  var- 
ied  from  monastery  to  monastery  but  averaged 
around  18;  many  men,  however,  became  monks 
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at  a  later  stage  in  life,  often  after  being  widowed. 
Some  categories  of  individuals  (e.g.,  eunuchs, 
young  boys,  fugitive  slaves)  were  denied  or  limited 
permission  to  become  monks.  After  a  novitiate 
that  could  range  from  six  months  to  three  years, 
the  novice  took  vows  of  poverty,  celibacy,  and 
obedience.  The  monastic  profession  was  symbol- 
ized  externally  by  the  tonsure,  the  monastic  habit 
(schema),  and  the  adoption  of  a  monastic  name 
(which  usually,  but  not  necessarily,  began  with  the 
same  initial  letter  as  one’s  bapdsmal  name).  In 
theory  monks  were  supposed  to  remain  in  the 
same  monastery  for  life  (see  Stabiuty,  Monas- 
tic),  but  in  practice  many  of  them  wandered  from 
one  monastery  to  another,  or  left  a  koinobion  to 
become  a  hermìt  (often  as  a  temporary  stage). 

A  monastery  had  two  sorts  of  monks:  the  lit- 
erate  choir  brothers,  responsible  for  singing  the 
daily  offices,  and  the  uneducated  brethren  who 
were  servants  (diakonetai)  and  did  much  of  the 
manual  labor.  This  hierarchical  division  of  the 
monks  into  two  classes  was  also  reflected  in  their 
different  food  and  dress,  their  seating  in  the  re- 
fectory,  even  their  place  of  burial  in  the  cemetery. 
Members  of  the  nobility  who  entered  monastic 
life  were  frequently  accompanied  by  servants  and 
lived  in  a  suite  of  rooms  rather  than  a  single  cell. 
Prospective  monks  customarily  made  substandal 
donations  to  the  monastery  at  the  time  of  their 
admission;  despite  their  vows  of  poverty  they  were 
allowed  to  retain  some  personal  property  after 
they  took  the  monastic  habit.  In  addidon  to  the 
daily  round  of  prayers  and  manual  labor,  monks 
might  engage  in  intellectual  endeavors  such  as 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  copying  of  MSS,  or  com- 
position  of  hymns  and  hagiographical  works. 

lit.  Meester,  De  monachico  statu.  P.  Charanis,  “The  Monk 
as  an  Element  of  Byzantine  Society,”  DOP  25  (1971)  61  — 
84.  D.  Savranis,  Zur  Sonologie  des  bymntinischen  Mönchtums 
(Leiden-Cologne  1962).  -A.M.T. 

MONOCONDYLE,  a  convendonal  scholarly  term 
formed  from  the  classical  Greek  adjective 
IJ.ovokóv8v\o<;,  “having  but  one  joint”  (said  of  the 
thumb).  The  term  designates  a  word  or  a  short 
sentence  written  in  a  single,  uninterrupted  line 
drawn  without  lifting  the  pen  from  the  parchment 
or  paper.  The  monocondyle  sometimes  deliber- 
ately  obscures  the  name  or  signature.  Synodal 
decisions  were  signed  by  bishops  in  the  form  of  a 


monocondyle  (examples  survive  primarily  from 
the  post-Byz.  period);  the  imperial  chancellery 
used  monocondyle  notes  written  over  two  glued- 
togelher  sheets  of  a  document  to  prevent  the 
addition  of  forged  insertions. 

lit.  I..  Politis,  Paléographie  et  littérature  hyrantine  et  néo- 
grect/ue  (London  1975),  pl.V  (1957),  318-20.  Dölger,  Di- 
plomalik  247!,  11.4.  Dölgcr-Rarayannopulos,  Urhundenlehre 
36  L  -A.K. 

MONOCYCLIC  AND  POLYCYCLIC,  terms  cen- 
tral  to  recf.nsion  'iheory,  specifically  as  it  is  ap- 
plied  to  the  study  of  illuminated  MSS.  The  former 
designates  a  MS  whose  miniature  cycle  coincides 
both  in  substance  and  extent  with  the  limits  of  its 
accompanying  text.  A  polycyclic  MS,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  one  whose  original  set  of  pictures  has 
been  supplemented  by  one  or  more  series  of  im- 
ages,  each  originally  created  for  its  own  text  and 
having  its  own  recensional  history.  Each  may  also 
carry  traces  of  the  style  of  the  model  from  which 
it  was  drawn.  Weitzmann  labels  as  polycyclic  a 
number  of  the  finest  extant  Byz.  MSS,  including 
the  Paris  Gregory,  whose  original,  comparatively 
small  set  of  homily  pictures,  he  suggests,  was 
enriched  by  excerpted  picture  cycles  deriving  ul- 
timately  from,  for  example,  an  illustrated  Genesis, 
a  Book  of  Kings,  a  Gospel  book,  etc. 

lit.  Weitzmann,  Roll  &  Codex  193-205.  -G.V. 

MONODY  ( fiovu>8ía ),  a  short  unrelieved  lament, 
intended  to  comfort  the  bereaved  by  sharing  their 
grief.  It  differs  from  epitaphios  in  not  being  part 
of  the  actual  funeral  ceremony. 

lit.  A.  Sideras,  “Byzantinische  Leichenreden,"  in  Lei- 
chenpredigten  als  Çhielle  historischer  Wissenschaften,  ed.  R.  Lenz, 
vol.  3  (Marburg  1984)  17-49.  -E.M.J. 

MONOENERGISM  (from  /liópoç  and  h>é.pyeia, 
“one  energy”),  a  conventional  scholarly  term  to 
describe  a  theological  movement  of  the  7th  C.  Its 
core  was  the  assumption  that  Christ  had  a  single 
energy  attributed  to  his  individual  hypostasis.  This 
idea  was  implied  in  Monophysitism  (one  nature 
presumes  a  single  “activity”),  but  even  pseudo- 
Dionysios  the  Areopagite  (PG  3M072C)  spoke  of 
a  “new  theandric  activity  ( theandrihe  energeia )” 
in  Christ,  a  phrase  that  was  broadly  used  (mis- 
used,  from  the  Orthodox  point  of  view)  by  the 
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Monothelites.  The  Neo-Cihalcedonians  (see  Neo- 
Chalcedonism)  seem  to  have  been  close  to  the 
development  of  the  notion  of  a  single  activity,  but 
the  movement  fully  arose  as  an  attempt  at  political 
unificadon  of  the  Chalcedonians  and  Monophys- 
ites  in  the  face  of  the  Arab  threat. 

Kvros  of  Alexandria  attempted  in  633  to  rec- 
oncile  the  two  parties  on  the  basis  of  the  formula 
“the  single  Christ  and  Son  operating  as  God  and 
man  in  the  single  theandric  activity”  (Mansi 
11:5650).  Sophronios,  the  future  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  remonstrated  against  this  formula,  and 
during  his  discussions  with  Patr.  Sergios  I  of 
Constantinople  they  came  to  a  compromise:  both 
phrases  “single  actwity”  and  “two  activities”  were 
prohibited — instead,  one  had  to  speak  of  “the 
single  Son  acting  upon  both  divine  and  human 
[things].”  Both  parties  assumed  that  Christ  was 
Lheokinetos,  “moved  by  God.”  Pope  Honorius  ap- 
proved  of  the  compromise  and  in  his  letter  to 
Sergios  spoke  of  “ una  yoluntas”  of  Christ.  So- 
phronios  soon  rekindled  discussion,  but  since  the 
Erthesis  issued  by  Emp.  Herakleios  in  638  banned 
the  energeia  formulas,  the  debate  subsequently 
focused  on  the  problem  of  the  single  will  (Mon- 
otheletism). 

lit.  Beck,  Kirche  292-94.  F.  Winkelmann,  “Die  Queilen 
zur  Forschung  des  monenergetisch-monotheletischen 
Streites,”  Klìo  69  (1987)  515-59.  F.  Galtier,  “La  première 
letlre  du  pape  Fionorius,"  Gregonanum  29  (1948)  42—61. 
P.  Parente,  “Uso  e  significato  del  termine  theohinetm  nella 
controversia  monolheletica,”  REB  11  (1953)  241—51. 

-T.E.G. 


MONOGENES,  HO  (ó  gtovoyEv i)ç,  “the  only- 
begotten”),  troparion  that  sums  up  the  teaching 
of  the  early  councils  on  the  Christian  economy  of 
salvation  in  terms  drawn  from  their  creeds  (J.H. 
Barkhuizen,  BZ  77  [1984]  3).  It  was  probably 
unknown  in  Constantinople  before  519,  for  it  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  disputes  that  year  over  the 
theopaschite  clause,  “One  of  the  Trinity  was 
crucified,”  which  it  paraphrases. 

Justinian  I  introduced  the  Monogenes  into  the 
liturgy  of  Constantinople  in  535/6  (Theoph. 
216.23-24).  The  Orthodox  attributed  its  texl  to 
Jusunian  himself;  the  Monophysites  to  Severos 
of  Antioch.  Both  Orthodox  and  Monophysite 
churches  used  it,  probably  from  the  attempted 
reconciliation  of  533/4. 


Found  at  the  beginning  of  the  Eucharist  in 
Armenia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  its  first  certain  attes- 
tation  in  the  Byz.  Eucharist  is  in  the  gth-C.  Latin 
version  of  the  so-called  Church  History  of  Patr. 
Germanos  I  by  Anastastus  Bibliothecarius  (ac- 
tually  a  commentary  on  the  liturgy).  It  served  as 
refrain  of  the  third  antiphon  on  ordinary  days; 
on  feasts  the  Monogenes  was  a  variant  refrain  of 
the  second  antiphon  (Mateos,  Typicon  2:308,  3>3f). 
It  was  intoned  by  singers  standing  beneath  the 
ambo  of  Hagia  Sophia  in  Constantinople. 

f.d.  Brightman,  Liturgies  365-33-366.9. 

lit.  V.  Grumel,  “L'auteur  et  la  date  de  composition  du 
tropaire  Ho  monogenes,"  EU  22  (1923)  398-418.  Mateos,  La 
parole  50-52.  -R.F.T. 

MONOGRAM,  the  combination  of  a  number  of 
letters  that  form,  when  read  in  the  correct  order, 
a  name,  a  tille  (or  name  and  title),  or  an  invoca- 
tion.  The  Byz.  monogram  normally  contains  all 
letters  of  the  name  or  word(s)  in  question  (a 
repeated  letter,  however,  is  only  used  once). 
Sometimes  abbreviations  are  used,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Christogram,  and  the  symbols  for  authors’ 
naines  in  marginal  notes  in  MSS.  Monograms  are 
found  on  elements  of  architecture,  silver  objects — 
here  both  to  identify  the  donor  by  name  and  title 
and  to  serve  as  control  stamps  (see  Silver 
Stamps) — ornaments,  ivories,  coins,  and  esp.  seals. 
They  occur  abundantly  from  the  6th  to  8th  C., 
become  rare  in  the  9th  to  i2th  C.,  and  reappear 
again  in  increasing  number  in  the  Palaiologan 
period,  in  MSS,  on  book  bindings,  and  esp.  on 
architectural  elements.  The  most  common  forms 
are  the  block  or  box-type  monogram  where  the 
letters  are  joined  together  in  the  form  of  a  quad- 
rangle,  and  (from  ca.550  onward)  the  cruciform 
monogram  where  the  letters  are  placed  at  the 
extremities  of  a  cross. 


Monogram.  Sample  monograms.  Ahove:  blork  or  box- 
type  monogram  signifying  “of  Paul";  below:  cruciform 
monograms  signifying  “Mother  of  God,  help.” 
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The  arrangement  of  the  letters  seems  to  follow 
primarily  aesthetic  principles;  attempts  to  dis- 
cover  underlying  rules  have  failed.  Hence  the 
decipherment  often  proves  difhcult  and  in  many 
cases  remains  ambiguous. 

lit.  Gardthausen,  Palaeographie  2:54-56.  Idem,  Das  alle 
Monogramm  (Leipzig  1924).  W.  Fink,  “Das  frühbyzanti- 
nische  Monogramm,”yO/i  30  (1981)  75-86.  Idem,  “Neue 
Deutungsvorschläge  zu  einigen  byzantinischen  Monogram- 
men,”  in  Ryiantios  (Vienna  1984)  85-94.  V.  Laurent,  “Mon- 
ogrammes  byzantins  pour  un  hommage,”  EEBS  39—40 
(•972-73)325-4i-  -Ẁ.H. 


MONOMACHOS  (Moeo/xáx°Ç>  üt.  “hghdng  in 
single  combat,”  fem.  M orogaytw),  the  name  of  a 
family  of  functionaries,  perhaps  related  to  the 
Monomachatoi  and  Monomachitoi.  The  hrst  oc- 
currences  of  the  name  are  quesdonable.  The  gth- 
C.  Life  of  Ioannirios  refers  to  an  Iconoclast  bishop 
of  Nikomedeia  whom  it  calls  “ monomachos  or  rather 
theomachos ”  (d/4S6’  Nov.  2.1:4326),  that  is,  a  hghter 
against  God;  monomachos,  which  prompted  a  pun, 
is  here  to  be  taken  as  a  proper  name.  A  patrikios 
Niketas,  during  Irene’s  reign,  took  the  sobriquet 
Monomachos.  An  addressee  of  Leo  Choiro- 
sphartes  was  a  son  of  patrician  Niketas 
Mon[omachos];  unfortunately,  the  reading  of  the 
name  is  conjectural.  Another  Monomachos,  a 
functionary  who  supervised  monasteries  ca.921, 
was  mendoned  by  Nicholas  I  Mystiros  (ep.96.3). 
The  family  flourished  in  the  ìith  C.  when  the 
son  of  a  judge  Theodosios  became  Emp.  Con- 
stantine  IX  Monomachos.  The  Monomachoi  had 
property  in  Constantinople  and  funcdoned  pri- 
marily  as  judges  (e.g.,  Pothos,  protospatharios  and 
judge  of  the  Hippodrome).  Despite  their  warlike 
name  and  the  frequent  use  of  the  image  of  St. 
George  on  their  seals,  the  only  member  of  the 
family  who  is  known  to  have  been  connected  with 
the  military  administration  was  George  Mono- 
machatos,  doux  of  Illyricum  (Dyrrachion)  during 
the  reign  of  Nikephoros  III;  AIexios  I  dismissed 
him,  and  George  fled  to  Serbia  but  eventually  was 
granted  amnesty.  A  female  relative  of  Constantine 
IX  (Maria  or  Anastasia?)  was  married  to  a  prince 
of  Rus’  and  gave  birth  to  Vladimir  Monomach. 

The  family  played  no  role  under  the  dynasty 
of  the  Romnenoi,  but  emerged  again  at  the  end 
of  the  i2th  C.;  George  Monomachos,  for  ex- 
ample,  was  an  official  of  maritime  administration 
(. Patmou  Engrapha  2,  no.59.27).  The  family  is  at- 


tested  in  Asia  Minor  from  the  beginning  of  the 
i3th  C.  A  John  Monomachos  lost  his  fortune  in 
Philadelphia  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Turks 
in  1304;  he  then  moved  to  Thessalonike,  where 
he  exercised  military  functions  and  belonged  to 
the  entourage  of  Nikephoros  Choumnos;  later  he 
became  intimate  with  Alexios  Philanthropenos 
and  accompanied  him  to  Philadelphia  in  1324  (H. 
Ahrweiler  in  Philadelphie  et  autres  études  [Paris  1984] 
9-16).  The  Monomachoi  were  still  active  in  the 
first  half  of  the  i4th  C.,  when  George  Monoma- 
chos  and  esp.  his  brother  Michael,  eparch  and 
grand  konostaulos,  were  generals.  In  Jan.  1333 
Michael  received  a  praktikon  granting  him  the  oi- 
honomia  of  50  hyperpera  in  the  villages  of  Chantax 
and  Nision — an  exceptionaI  case  of  a  recorded 
donation  of  a  pronoia  to  a  secular  person  ( Zogr ., 
no.29).  He  died  before  1346.  Another  George 
Monomachos  was  an  architect  ( oihodomos )  in  Thes- 
salonike  ca.1421  (Dölger,  Schatz.,  no.102). 

lit.  Winkelmann,  Quellenstudien  155.  V.L,  Janin,  G.G. 
Litavrin,  “Novye  materialy  o  proischozdenii  Vladimira 
Monomacha,”  Istoriko-archeologiâeskij  sbomik  (Moscow  1962) 
204-21,  with  add.  A.  Soloviev,  Byiantion  33  (1963)  241- 
48.  F.  BariSic,  “Michailo  Monomach,  eparch  i  veliki  kono- 
stavl,”  ZRVI  1 1  (1968)  215-34.  Ostrogorsky,  Féodalité  1 12- 
22.  PLP,  nos.  19286-309.  -A.K. 

MONOPHYSITISM,  religious  movement  that 
originated  in  the  first  half  of  the  5th  C.  as  a 
reaction  against  the  emphasis  of  Nestorianism 
on  the  human  nature  of  the  incarnate  Christ.  The 
term  Monophysite  (Mopot/wtrtTTjç),  from  monos 
(one)  and  physis  (nature),  is,  however,  of  later 
origin:  it  appears  in  Anastasios  of  Sinai  (7th  C.) 
and  John  of  Damascus  (8th  C.)  when  the  heat  of 
the  Monophysite  dispute  was  long  over.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  roots  of  Monophysite  views  can 
be  found  before  the  5th  C.,  for  example,  in  Apol- 
linaris  of  Laodireia.  As  a  theological  doctrine, 
Monophysitism  was  an  attempt  to  find  a  solution 
to  the  problem  of  the  God-Man  relationship  in 
Christ:  if  before  the  Incarnation  the  divine  nature 
of  the  Logos  existed  separately,  it  came  into  con- 
tact  or  union  with  the  human  nature  after  the 
Incarnation.  What  kind  of  union  was  thus  cre- 
ated?  Was  the  divine  nature  only  in  an  apparent 
unity  with  the  man  in  Christ  while  the  human 
nature  prevailed?  Was  it  a  real  mixture?  Did  the 
divine  nature  engulf  the  human  nature  so  that 
only  one  physis  remained?  Philosophically  and 
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theologically  the  questions  were  difficult  to  an- 
swer.  'T'he  Monophysites  suggested  two  responses: 
the  so-called  real  Monophysites  (the  followers  of 
Eutyches)  inclined  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  the 
union  of  natures,  whereas  the  moderate  or  “ver- 
bal”  Monophysites  (the  partisans  of  Severos  of 
Antioch)  construed  the  physis  as  close  to  the  con- 
cept  of  prosopon  or  hypostasis  and  saw  in  Christ  a 
new  physis ,  possessing  both  perfect  divine  and 
perfect  human  qualities. 

The  Monophysite  dispute  began  in  the  440S. 
The  initiators  of  the  movement  were  Eutyches 
and  Dioshoros,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  de- 
veloped  some  formulations  originally  made  by 
Cyril  of  Alexandria.  After  a  short-lived  victory 
at  the  so-called  Robber  Council  of  Ephesus  (449), 
the  Monophysites  were  condemned  at  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon  (45 1 )  that  elaborated  the  dyophysite 
(or  Chalcedonian)  formula.  The  movement  con- 
tinued  with  varying  degrees  of  success,  Emp.  Ana- 
stasios  I  supporting  the  Monophysites,  Justin  I 
favoring  the  Chalcedonians,  and  Justinian  I  vac- 
illating  between  the  two  dogmas.  The  controversy 
was  accompanied  by  severe  persecutions  of  both 
parties,  banishment  of  leaders,  destruction  of 
churches,  etc.  In  the  7th  C.  the  state  and  church 
tried  to  find  a  compromise  in  the  form  of  Mon- 

OTHELETISM. 

Theological  and  philosophical  differences  were 
exacerbated  by  political,  social,  and  cultural  fac- 
tors:  the  most  evident  of  them  was  the  rivalry  of 
Alexandria  with  Constantinople  and  Rome.  It 
seems  also  that  the  rural  population  of  Egypt  and 
Syria  supported  Monophysitism  partly  as  a  protest 
against  oppression,  partly  due  to  local  traditions: 
the  belief  in  a  deity  who  died  and  was  then  res- 
urrected  was  well  entrenched  in  Egypt  and  Syria, 
and  in  these  provinces  the  addition  to  the  Trisa- 
gion  (“We  believe  in  God  who  died  for  us”)  was 
received  sympathetically.  Monophysitism  in  its 
earlier  stages  seems  to  have  been  allied  with  the 
state,  and  only  from  the  late  6th  C.  onward  did 
the  increasing  persecutions  alienate  the  Mono- 
physites  and  make  them  potential  supporters  of 
foreign  enemies,  like  the  Arabs.  As  a  symbol  of 
local  independence  the  Monophysite  churches  that 
were  established  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  the  sep- 
aration  of  Christians  into  the  Melchite  and  Ja- 
cobite  sects  intensified  political  and  cultural  dis- 
sension  in  these  lands.  Monophysitism  was  ac- 
cepted  by  the  Armenian  church. 


lit.  W.H.C.  Frend,  The  Rise  of  the  Monophysite  Monement 
(Cambridge  1972).  ldem,  “The  Monophysites  and  the 
Transition  between  the  Ancient  World  and  the  Middle 
Ages,”  Passagio  dal  mondo  antico  al  medio  evo  da  Teodosio  a 
San  Gregorio  Magno  (Rome  1980)  339-65.  M.  Jugie,  DTC 
10  (1929)  2216-2306.  R.C.  Chesnut,  Three  Monophysite 
Christologies  (Oxford  1976).  F.  Winkelmann,  “Nekotorye 
zameCanija  k  ocenke  roli  monofisitstva  v  Egìpte  v  poslejus- 
tinianovskuju  epochu,"  VizVrem  39  (1978)  86-92.  L.  Per- 
rone,  La  chiesa  di  Palestina  e  le  controversie  cristologiche  (Bres- 
cia  1980).  -A.K. 

MONOPOLY  ( novov(i}\tou ),  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege  of  trading  specific  goods,  existed  in  Byz.  in 
two  forms:  state  monopolies  and  rights  granted 
(or  farmed)  to  particular  persons/organizations. 
Leo  I  prohibited  officials  from  granting  monop- 
olies  in  any  place  or  city  for  any  kind  of  goods 
except  salt  ( Cod.Just .  IV  59.1,  a.473);  Zeno  out- 
lawed  monopolistic  production  of  clothing,  fish, 
and  other  commodities  and  underlined  the  ille- 
gality  of  collusion  among  construction  workers, 
teachers  of  crafts  ( ergodidaskaloi ),  and  bath  atten- 
dants  ( Cod.Jusl .  IV  59.2,  a.483;  Basil  19.18.2). 

The  question  of  state  monopolies  has  been  hotly 
disputed:  J.  Nicole  (Le  livre du préfet  [Geneva  1904] 
292-94),  who  developed  a  concept  of  Byz.  as  a 
paradise  of  monopolies  and  privileges,  viewed 
monopolies  as  a  factor  that  helped  destroy  the 
Byz.  economy;  in  contrast,  both  A.  Andreades 
(Byzantion  9  [1934]  171—81)  and  G.  Mickwitz  (Die 
Kartellfunktionen  der  Zünfte  [Helsinki  1936]  207!) 
denied  the  existence  of  state  monopolies  and  ac- 
knowledged  only  a  state  regulation  over  com- 
merce  that  was  allegedly  beneficial  for  tradesmen. 
Prokopios  twice  (Wars  2:15.11,  SH  26.36)  men- 
tions  “the  so-called  monopolies”  established  by 
governors  on  the  frontier  with  Lazika  and  in 
Alexandria:  the  governors  prohibited  all  trade 
activity  by  merchants  and  acted  as  kapeloi  of  all 
goods.  While  “all  goods”  is  apparently  an  exag- 
geration,  in  some  spheres  (esp.  the  silk  trade)  the 
existence  of  a  state  monopoiy  is  probable;  N. 
Oikonomides  (DOP  40  [1986]  33-50)  assumes 
that  by  the  9th-ioth  C.  this  monopoly  loosened. 
Albert  of  Aachen  (RHC  Occid.  4:31  ìD)  testifies 
to  the  presence  of  state  monopolies  at  the  end  of 
the  iith  C.,  saying  that  only  the  emperor  could 
sell  wine,  olive  oil,  wheat,  barley,  and  other  vic- 
tuals  throughout  the  endre  empire;  Attaleiates’ 
description  of  the  monopoly  in  Rhaidestos  (Attal. 
202.5)  likewise  reveals  state  privilege  in  the  grain 
trade.  On  the  other  hand,  the  report  (Skyl.  277.44— 
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5)  that  Nikephoros  II  Phokas  traded  in  “imperial 
grain”  during  a  famine  is  not  sufficient  to  assert 
the  existence  of  a  monopoly  at  that  tirne.  Other 
state  monopolies  included  the  emperor’s  exclusive 
rights  over  objects  of  purple  and  gold  as  symbols 
of  his  power  and  the  production  and  use  of  some 
types  of  weapons  (e.g.,  Greek  fire). 

lit.  Kazhdan,  Derewja  i  gorod  302—04.  Hendy,  Ecunomy 
174,  626-34,  654-62.  G.  Brätianu,  “Une  expériente 
d’économie  dirigée,”  Byzantion  9  (1934)  643-62.  -A.J  C. 

MONOTHEISM  in  Christianity  was  perceived  as 
a  refutation  of  polytheism  (“Hellenic  deception”) 
and  Judaic  absolute  or  consistent  monotheism 
(John  of  Damascus,  Exp.fi.dei  7.28—30,  ed.  Kotter, 
Schnften  2:17).  The  rejection  of  polytheism  was  a 
relatively  easy  task,  even  though  Nicholas  of 
Methone  still  found  it  necessary  to  discard  Prok- 
los’s  polyarchy  of  gods,  and  Plethon  attempted 
the  revival  of  Olympic  deities.  Disassociation  from 
Judaic  absolute  monotheism  was  a  more  difficult 
problem,  solved  by  the  concept  of  the  Trinity. 
Absolute  monotheism  created  an  unbridgeable 
gap  between  God  and  mankind,  whereas  the  triune 
God,  one  in  substance  and  numerical  in  hypos- 
tases,  provided  the  possibility  for  intercourse  w'ith 
humans,  a  possibility  realized  in  the  double  nature 
of  Christ  that  formed  the  cornerstone  of  the  doc- 
trine  of  salvation.  Besides  the  Trinitarian  and 
Christological  controversies  that  required  sophis- 
ticated  definitions  of  substance  and  hypostasis,  the 
concept  of  the  Trinity  impiied  a  danger  of  con- 
fusion  with  “tritheism.”  Nicholas  of  Methone 
( Anaptyxis ,  p.i 0.13-16)  pointed  out  that  pagan 
gods  are  a  multitude  ( plethos )  and  differ  from  each 
other,  whereas  within  the  Trinity  there  is  no  dif- 
ference  ( diaphora )  but  one  ousia,  power,  energy, 
will,  glory,  kingdom. 

In  modern  times  Peterson  ( infra )  argued  that 
monotheism  was  a  political  ideology  closely  con- 
nected  with  the  idea  of  the  unique  Roman  Em- 
pire;  the  introduction  of  the  concept  of  the  Trin- 
ity  brought  an  end  to  this  connection.  Although 
plausible  for  the  West,  this  alleged  disruption  did 
not  occur  in  Byz.  (F.  Dölger,  BZ  36  [1936]  225O 
where  the  concepts  of  monarchy  and  monotheism 
remained  interwoven,  even  though  in  some  cases 
political  slogans  could  be  perverted,  as  happened 
during  the  riot  of  668  when  the  army,  referring 
to  the  Trinity,  demanded  that  Constans  II  estab- 
lish  the  collective  rule  of  three  brothers.  -A.K. 


The  Monotheistic  Structure  of  the  Trinity.  The 

Byz.  concept  of  God  was  monotheistic;  neverthe- 
less  they  believed  in  the  Trinity,  that  is,  in  God 
the  Father,  the  Son  or  Looos,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  were  of  common  substance,  al- 
though  of  three  hypostases.  The  “common”  (koi- 
non)  substance  or  substance  “shared  in  common” 
was  understood  as  follows  in  the  theology  of  the 
Cappadocian  Fathers:  that  in  thought  or  in  con- 
templation  there  was  a  difference  ( diaphora )  and 
not  a  distinction  ( diairesis )  between  the  persons  of 
the  Trinity.  Gregory  of  Nazianzos  (PG  36:348^) 
emphasized  that  the  term  diairesis  had  to  be  ap- 
plied  with  caution  lest  their  unity  and  their  dif- 
ference  be  obscured.  I  he  “difference”  was  a  suf- 
ficient  condition  for  countability  or  number 
(arithmos),  the  concept  developed  by  Maximos  the 
Confessor  (Balthasar,  Kosmische  Lit.  104—09).  “We 
venerate  monarchy,”  said  Neilos  Kabasilas  (ed. 
M.  Candal,  OrChrP  23  [1957)  252.17-20),  “We 
believe  in  one  God,  one  not  numerically — this 
would  be  a  Judaic  baseness — but  one  by  nature; 
numerically  God  is  not  one  but  three.”  When  the 
Byz.  spoke  of  “one  Godhead  and  one  ousia,"  they 
meant  a  monad  that  stood  beyond  any  number, 
that  is,  was  not  countable  (e.g.,  John  Italos, 
Çhiaestiones  quodlibetales,  par.63,  ed.  Joannou, 
P-87-95)- 

After  Trinitarian  monotheism  was  established 
in  disputes  against  Arianism,  in  opposition  to  the 
notions  of  Monarchianism  and  Adoptianism,  it 
faced  a  challenge  from  Dualism,  which  posed  the 
question  of  the  limits  of  God’s  power:  if  there  is 
oniy  one  Lord  of  the  created  world,  what  is  the 
cause  of  evil?  Byz.  theologians  had  to  refute  the 
old  idea  expressed  particularly  by  the  Mani- 
chaeans  and  some  heresies  possibly  drawing  upon 
them  (Paulicians,  Bogomils)  that  there  is  an 
opposition  between  the  realm  of  light  (or  God) 
and  that  of  darkness  (or  matter);  the  anti-Mani- 
chaean  arguments  and  the  principles  of  monothe- 
ism  were  formulated,  among  others,  by  John  of 
Caesarea  in  his  Dialogue  with  a  Manichaean  (Opera 
58E  245Í  ). 

lit.  Prestige,  God  97-111,  242-64.  E.  Peterson,  Der 
Monotheismus  als  politisches  Problem  (Leipzig  1935);  rp.  in  his 
Theologische  Trahlale  (Munich  1951)  45-147.  Monotheismus 
als  polilisches  Problemf,  ed.  A.  Schindler  (Gütersloh  1978). 

-R.-H.U. 

MONOTHELETISM  (from  /llópoç  and  ÖéArjjca, 
“one  will”),  scholarly  term  designating  a  7th-C. 
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theological  movement.  It  inherited  the  problems 
raised  by  Monoenergism  after  the  ban  of  the 
energeìa  formulas  in  638.  The  new  phrase,  “a 
single  will  ( thelema )  in  Christ,”  was  suggested  by 
Patr.  Sergios  I  of  Constantinople  and  developed 
by  his  supporters  such  as  Makarios  of  Antioch 
and  Pyrrhos.  The  emperor  Herakleios  saw  Mon- 
otheletism  as  a  means  of  compromise  between 
Chalcedonians  and  Monophysites  and  proclaimed 
it  in  the  Erthesis  of  638.  The  main  opponent  of 
Monotheletism  was  Maximos  the  Confessor  who 
elaborated  the  concept  of  a  variety  of  wills:  the 
natural  will,  he  argued,  is  a  property  of  nature, 
and  therefore  desires  good;  free  will  (proairesìs) 
means  a  choice  and  therefore  presupposes  the 
possibility  of  error  or  sin;  hnally,  boulesis  is  imag- 
inative  desire  ( phantastike  orexis — PG  g  1 : 1 3 B ) . 
Christ,  having  two  natures,  had  to  have  two  nat- 
ural  wills. 

T'he  Typos  of  Constans  II  (648)  forbade  dis- 
cussion  of  the  controversy,  but  Maximos  dehed 
the  edict.  He  was  exiled,  as  was  Pope  Martin  I 
who  supported  him.  T'he  Council  of  Constanti- 
nople  in  680  condemned  Monotheletism  and  its 
adherents.  Emp.  Philippikos  repudiated  this  con- 
demnation  and  tried  to  revive  Monotheletism,  but 
when  he  was  overthrown  the  movement  hnally 
disappeared. 

lit.  M.  Jugie,  DTC  10  (1929)  2307-23.  V.  Grumel, 
“Recherches  sur  l’histoire  du  monothélisme,”  EO  27  (1928) 
6-16,  257-77;  28  (1929)  19-34,  272-82;  2g  (1930)  16- 
28.  P.  Verghese,  “The  Monothelite  Controversy — a  Histor- 
ical  Survey,”  GOrThR  13  (1968)  ig6-2ii.  S.  Brock,  “A 
Monothelite  Florilegium  in  Syriac,”  in  After  Chalcedon  (Lou- 
vain  1985)  35-45.  -T.E.G. 

MONREALE,  Sicilian  town  18  km  southwest  of 
Palermo,  site  of  the  abbey  church  of  a  monastery, 
chartered  by  William  II  on  15  Aug.  1 176;  also  a 
cathedral.  It  is  essentially  a  magnihed  version  of 
his  grandfather’s  Cappella  Palatina  in  Palermo, 
which  Monreale  overlooks.  The  hgural  mosaics  in 
the  nave,  aisles,  transept,  and  three  apses  are 
generally  ascribed  to  Byz.  craftsmen  because  their 
style  is  similar  to  that  of  late  1 2th-C.  monumental 
painting  in  Cyprus,  Macedonia,  and  other  cen- 
ters  of  Byz.  art.  According  to  Demus  (infra),  so 
huge  a  body  of  decoration  would  have  taken  50 
mosaicists  hve  to  six  years  to  complete,  and  new 
scenes  had  to  be  invented  to  extend  the  standard 
repertoire.  T'he  decoration  includes  an  unusually 
detailed  Old  Testament  narrative  in  the  nave; 


Miracles  of  Christ  in  the  aisles  and  transept; 
and  in  the  main  apse  a  bust  of  the  Pantorrator, 
the  Yirgin  Panachrantos,  apostles,  and  saints.  Some 
of  the  miracle  scenes  were  composed  on  Greek 
rhetorical  principles  and  may  directly  reflect  the 
sermons  of  Philagathos  (Maguire,  Arí  and  Elo- 
quence  80—83).  In  the  sanctuary  are  two  portraits 
of  William  in  imperial  dress,  crowned  by  Christ 
and  again,  as  in  a  Byz.  donor  portrait,  offering 
his  foundation  to  the  Virgin. 

lit,  E.  Kitzinger,  The  Mosaics  of  Monreale  (Palermo  1960). 
W.  Rrönig,  The  Cathedral  of  Monreale  and  Nortnan  Architecture 
m  Sicily  (Palermo  1966).  Demus,  Norman  Sicily  91-177. 

-D.K.,  A.C. 

MONTANISM,  the  heresy  of  the  Montanists 
(MovTavi<jTcú),  also  called  Rataphrygians,  follow- 
ers  of  a  certain  Montanus  who  preached  ín  Phry- 
gia  in  the  2nd  C.  Their  theology  did  not  differ 
substantially  from  Orthodoxy,  although  some 
church  fathers  (e.g.,  Didymos,  PG  39:88  ìB)  ac- 
cused  “thick-witted  Montanists”  of  teaching  the 
doctrine  of  the  identity  of  the  members  of  the 
Trinity.  The  main  particularities  of  Montanism 
were:  an  emphasis  on  the  exclusive  role  of  the 
“new  prophets”  (Montanus  and  two  women,  Pris- 
cilla  and  Maximilla);  attacks  on  the  established 
church  and  its  concessions  to  the  pagan  state; 
stress  on  asceticism  and  rejection  of  marriage; 
eschatological  expectations;  and  veneration  of  a 
deserted  city,  Pepouza  in  Phrygia,  as  the  new 
Jerusalem.  John  of  Damascus  (Haeres.  49,  ed.  Kot- 
ter,  Schriften  4 : 3 3 f )  noted  the  role  of  women  among 
the  Kataphrygians — not  only  did  they  dominate 
the  group  and  serve  as  priests,  but  Priscilla  taught 
that  she  had  had  a  vision  of  Christ  “in  a  female 
shape.”  According  to  Epiphanios  of  Cyprus  (Pana- 
non  48.14.2),  Montanists  were  numerous  in  Cap- 
padocia,  Galatia,  Phrygia,  Cilicia,  and  Constanti- 
nople;  they  were  also  known  in  the  West,  as  far 
as  North  Africa  and  Spain. 

Both  state  and  church  persecuted  the  Montan- 
ists.  John  of  Ephesus  reportedly  went  to  Pepouza 
where  he  burned  their  place  of  assembly  and 
destroyed  the  relics  of  Montanus  and  the  two 
prophetesses  (S.  Gero,  JThSt  28  [1977]  520-24). 
According  to  a  gth-C.  historian  (Theoph.  401.22- 
27),  Leo  III  ordered  that  Montanists  be  forcíbly 
baptized  in  721/2;  they  responded  by  gathering 
“ín  the  houses  of  their  deviation”  and  burning 
themselves  to  death.  Montanism  may  have  sur- 
vived  in  Byz.  into  the  gth  C. 
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lit.  W.H.C.  Frend,  “Montanism:  Research  and  Prob- 
lems,”  Riyista  di  storia  e  letteratura  religiosa  20  (1984)  521  — 
37.  P.  de  Labriole,  La  crise  montaniste  (Paris  1913).  A.  Stro- 
bel,  Das  heilige  Land  der  Montanisten  (Berlin— New  York 
1980).  -T.E.G. 

MONTECASSINO  toû  Kacrívov),  monas- 

tery  south  of  Rome,  founded  in  529  by  St.  Ben- 
edict  of  Nursia.  After  destruction  by  the  Lom- 
bards  (581)  and  the  Arabs  (883),  the  monastery 
was  finally  reestablished  by  Abbot  Aligernus  ca.950. 
Though  officially  patronized  by  the  Western  em- 
perors  and  not  in  Byz.  territory,  the  abbey,  which 
owned  possessions  in  Apulia,  was  favored 
throughout  the  ìoth— ìith  C.  by  the  strategoi  of 
Longobardia,  the  katepano  of  Italy,  and  the  Byz. 
emperors  themselves.  Montecassino  was  closely 
associated  with  Greek  monasticism:  ca.980— 95 
Neilos  of  Rossano  lived  with  some  60  disciples 
in  Valleluce,  a  metochìon  of  Montecassino;  some 
Benedictine  monks  from  Montecassino  migrated 
to  Mt.  Athos,  Jerusalem,  and  Mt.  Sinai.  A  Greek 
monk  from  Calabria,  Basil,  was  abbot  of  Monte- 
cassino  from  1036  to  1038.  During  the  Norman 
conquest  of  southern  Italy  Abbot  Desiderius  (1058- 
87)  actively  supported  the  invaders,  who  bestowed 
lavish  donations  on  the  monastery.  Nevertheless, 
between  1076  and  1112,  Michael  VII  and  Alexios 
I  sent  sumptuous  gifts  to  the  abbots  of  Montecas- 
sino,  hoping  for  their  mediation  in  the  conflict 
with  Rome  and  with  the  Crusaders  (Reg  1,  nos. 
1006,  1207^,  1262—64).  In  1206,  after  the  Latin 
conquest  of  Constantinople,  Montecassino  was 
given  the  monastery  of  S.  Maria  de  Virgiottis  (tes 
Euergetidos)  outside  the  walls  of  Constantinople 
(Janin,  Églises  CP  181). 

Monuments.  Montecassino  is  one  of  the  few 
places  in  Italy  where  written  sources  attest  the 
activity  of  Byz.  craftsmen.  According  to  the 
chronicler  Leo  of  Ostia,  when  Desiderius  rebuilt 
its  main  church  (1066-71),  he  sent  to  Constanti- 
nople  for  mosaicists  to  decorate  the  sanctuary 
vaults  and  the  pavement;  perhaps  ca.  1 070  a  monk 
was  dispatched  to  Constantinople  to  commission 
precious  fittings  and  liturgical  furniture,  includ- 
ing  the  elements  of  a  bronze  and  silver  templon 
(J.  Shepard,  BS/EB  g  [1982]  233—42)  and  a  gold 
and  enamel  altar  frontal.  The  new  basilica  also 
incorporated  bronze  doors  that  Desiderius  had 
commissioned  in  Constantinople  for  the  old  church 
ca.1065.  Of  these  expensive  Byz.  objects  only  some 
pieces  of  the  nave  pavement  and  15  plaques  from 


the  bronze  doors  survive;  nevertheless,  much  has 
been  written  about  Montecassino  as  a  source  of 
Byz.  artistic  influence  in  Rome  and  southern  Italy 
(see  Sant’Angelo  in  Formis;  Salerno),  and  cer- 
tain  illuminated  MSS  made  in  the  monastery’s 
scriptorium  have  been  said  to  reflect  the  work  of 
Byz.  artists  (H.Toubert,  MEFRM  83  [1971]  187- 
261). 

Leo  of  Ostia  wrote  that  “since  magistra  latinitas 
had  left  uncultivated  the  practice  of  these  arts  for 
more  than  500  years,”  Desiderius  had  a  number 
of  young  monks  trained  in  mosaic-making  and  in 
the  arts  of  silver,  bronze,  iron,  glass,  ivory,  wood, 
alabaster,  and  stone.  It  is  not  clear  whether  all  of 
these  arts  were  considered  Byz.  or  taught  by  Byz. 
craftsmen,  and  it  is  usually  overlooked  that  Ama- 
tus  of  Montecassino  attributes  the  pavement  to 
“Greeks  and  Saracens.”  Unquestionably  Montecas- 
sino  was  a  unique  showcase  of  imported  Byz. 
objects  in  southern  Italy;  yet  modern  scholars  may 
have  overestimated  its  role  as  a  center  of  diffusion 
of  Byz.  artistic  practice. 

lit.  H.  Bloch,  Monte  Cassino  m  the  Middle  Ages ,  3  vo)s. 
(Cambridge,  Mass.,  1986).  F.  Newton,  “The  Desiderian 
Scriptorium  at  Monte  Cassino:  The  Chronicle  and  Some 
Surviving  Manuscripts,”  DOP  30  (1976)  35-54- 

V.v.F..  Ü.K. 

MONTH  (iat)v).  Ancient  local  systems  and  local 
names  of  months  (Egyptian,  Syriac,  Attic,  Mace- 
donian,  etc.)  continued  well  into  the  late  Roman 
period,  but  from  the  5th  C.  onward  they  were 
replaced  by  Roman  names;  only  on  the  outskirts 
of  Byz.  civilization  were  other  denominations  and 
systems  in  use — Armenian,  Jewish,  and  Islamic. 
In  Egypt,  Egyptian  month  names  were  used  until 
641;  their  use  by  Christians  continued  even  after 
the  Arab  conquest.  Late  Byz.  antiquarians  (Pa- 
chymeres,  Theodore  Gazes)  tried  to  revive  Attic 
names  of  months  (with  slight  variations),  but  this 
scholarly  conceit  never  extended  to  documents 
and  was  rarely  used  by  historians.  In  the  Roman/ 
Byz.  calendar  the  reconciliation  of  the  cycle  of 
lunar  months  with  the  365-day  solar  year  was 
achieved  by  having  12  fixed  months  of  uneven 
length  and  by  intercalating  one  day  to  a  given 
month  every  four  years.  Plethon  suggested  a 
reform  of  the  calendar,  introducing  numerical 
designations  for  the  months  (instead  of  Roman 
or  Attic  names):  the  first  was  to  begin  after  the 
winter  solstice;  the  year  was  to  be  composed  of 
12  months,  a  i3th  month  being  intercalated 
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whenever  the  i2th  month  did  not  extend  to  the 
winter  solstice  (M.  Anastos,  DOP  4  [1948]  188- 
90).  Plethon  also  suggested  the  division  of  the 
month  into  four  parts  to  simplify  the  institution 
of  new  holy  days  invented  by  him.  Within  each 
month  individual  days  were  sometimes  designated 
according  to  the  traditional  Roman  calendar  as 
being  a  certain  number  before  three  fixed  points 
in  the  month— Ralends  (ìst),  Nones  (5th  or  7th), 
and  Ides  ( 1 3th  or  1 5th).  However,  the  continuous 
reckoning  system  (ìst,  2nd,  etc.)  eventually  be- 
came  the  norm. 

lit.  Grumel,  Chronologie  166-80.  H.  Leclercq,  DACL 
11:1624-48.  -B.C.,  A.K. 

MONTHS,  PERSONIFICATIONS  OF.  In  the 

literary  sphere  a  series  of  texts  appears  from  the 
1 2th  C.  onward,  describing  the  personified  months 
and  the  actions  (mainly  agricultural)  appropriate 
to  them;  these  texts  fall  into  two  groups  according 
to  whether  or  not  dietary  regulations  are  in- 
cluded.  The  chief  representative  of  the  first  group 
is  a  set  of  dodecasyllables  attributed  to  Theo- 
dore  Prodromos  (W.  Hörandner,  Theodoros  Pro- 
dromos:  Historische  Gedichte  [Vienna  1974]  55),  in 
which  the  months  address  the  reader  dìrectly, 
giving  equal  space  to  seasonal  acdvities  and  to  diet 
(the  rules  for  which  derive  from  the  medical 
handbook  of  Hierophilos  of  Alexandria,  3rd  C.). 
The  chief  example  of  the  second  group  is  the  set 
of  short  erphraseis  found  in  the  romance  Hys- 
mine  and  Hysminias  (at  4.5—18)  of  Eustathios  Ma- 
rrembolites,  where  the  months  are  described  in 
terms  of  the  Late  Antique  culture,  which  Eusta- 
thios  is  apparently  recreating  (March  wears  mili- 
tary  dress,  carries  sword  and  bow,  etc.).  Both 
groups  are  reflected  in  subsequent  shorter  texts 
lacking  the  pseudo-antiquity  of  Makrembolites; 
these  are  usually  in  verse  and  anonymous,  though 
one  set  of  dodecasyllables  was  written  by  Manuel 
Philes.  The  most  significant  of  the  later  texts  are 
the  vernacular  descriptions  in  Libistros  and 
Rhodamne  (ed.  J.  Lambert,  [Ms  E,  1017-1107] 
pp.  116—23),  influenced  by  Makrembolites,  and 
Ta  eidea  ton  dodeha  menon  (The  Forms  of  the  Twelve 
Months),  in  turn  influenced  by  Libistros  and  ac- 
companied  by  illustradons.  In  most  of  the  texts 
the  year  begins  in  March,  though  in  some  (e.g., 
Ta  eidea)  it  starts  in  September. 

Representation  in  Art.  While  Late  Antique  im- 
ages  of  the  months  drew  on  astronomy,  local  cults, 


and  folklore,  Byz.  cycles  were  generally  much 
more  restricted.  Certain  ancient  symbols  were  re- 
tained:  the  consul  representing  January  in  floor 
mosaics  at  Argos  (G.  Akerström-Hougen,  The  Cal- 
endar  and  Hunting  Mosaics  of  the  Villa  of  the  Falconer 
in  Argos  [Stockholm  1974])  and  Gerasa  is  also 
preserved  in  the  Vatican  Ptolemy  (Vat.  gr.  1291). 
By  the  ìith  C.  this  image  had  been  replaced  by 
one  of  feasdng  on  a  boar,  as  in  Octateuch  illus- 
tration,  where  the  Months  are  shown  beside  tombs 
to  suggest  the  longevity  of  Abraham’s  descen- 
dants.  In  Late  Antique  art  such  personifications 
occurred  in  many  media,  whereas  in  Byz.  they 
were  confined  to  MSS,  appearing  as  marginal 
vignettes  in  the  Vatican  MS  of  John  Klimax  (Vat. 
gr.  394)  or  as  allantes  decorating  canon  tables  in 
Gospei  books.  Here  these  figures  represent  labors, 
corresponding  to  descriptions  of  the  Months  in 
Eustathios  Makrembolites.  Novel  variations  on  this 
iconography  occur  as  late  as  the  illustrations  in 
the  typihon  of  the  Church  of  St.  Eugenios,  Trebi- 
zond  (Athos,  Vatop.  1199),  written  in  Feb.  1346 
(Strzygowski,  infra). 

lit.  B.  Keil,  ‘Die  Monatscyclen  der  byzantinischen  Kunst 
in  spätgriechischer  Literatur,”  WS  11  (1889)  94-142.  B. 
Voltz,  “Bemerkungen  zu  byzantinischen  Monatslisten,”  BZ 
4  (1895)  547-58.  H.  Eideneier,  “Ein  byzantinisches  Kalen- 
dergedicht  in  der  Volkssprache,”  Hellemka  31  (1979)  368- 
419.  Poljakova,  Roman  177-89.  J.  Strzygowski,  “Die  Mo- 
natscyclen  der  byzantinischen  Kunst,”  RepKunstw  11  (1888) 
23—46.  H.  Stern,  “Poésies  et  représentations  carolingiennes 
et  byzantines  des  mois,”  RA  45  (1955)  167-86.  Maeuire, 
Earlh  df  Ocean  24.  -E.M.J.,  A.C. 

MONTPELLIER,  commercial  center  in  Langue- 
doc,  founded  in  the  ìoth  C.  The  first  significant 
contact  between  Montpellier  and  Byz.  was  the 
marriage  of  William  VIII  of  Montpellier  and  Eu- 
dokia,  the  niece  of  Manuel  I  Romnenos,  in  1178 
(Barzos,  Genealogia  2:346—59;  W.  Hecht,  REB  26 
[1968]  161-69).  The  arrangement  was  not  part 
of  the  emperor’s  onginai  plan:  Manuel  had  hoped 
to  marry  his  niece  to  the  brother  of  Alfonso  II  of 
Aragon  (see  Catalans)  but,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
imperial  embassy  that  arrived  in  the  kingdom,  he 
was  found  to  be  already  wed.  It  was  probably  on 
the  advice  of  Alfonso  that  William  was  proposed 
as  an  alternative  bridegroom.  The  marriage  was 
ultimately  a  failure  for  all  of  the  concerned  parties 
but  particularly  for  Manuel,  since  Montpellier  was 
at  that  time  a  minor  political  power  far  too  im- 
mersed  in  its  own  local  affairs  to  advance  Byz. 
diplomatic  policy. 
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The  only  other  evidence  of  significant  interac- 
tion  between  Montpellier  and  Byz.  is  found  in  a 
series  of  notarial  acts  from  Montpellier  dating 
between  1293  an<i  ^34®  [hat  reveal  considerable 
commercial  activity  between  Montpellier,  Con- 
stantinople,  and  unspecified  ports  in  “Romania.” 
The  major  item  of  export  from  Montpellier  to 
the  empire  was  Languedocien  and  French  cloth, 
particularly  woolen  items.  The  Genoese  at  Pera 
seem  to  have  acted  at  times  as  intermediaries  in 
the  process.  In  return  for  cloth,  the  Montpelli- 
erains  sought  luxury  products  as  well  as  alum, 
skins,  and  wax.  In  1327-28  and  1333,  when  poor 
harvests  occurred,  Montpellier  also  imported  grain 
from  the  Black  Sea  area.  The  absence  of  notarial 
sources  after  1348  is  probably  a  reflection  of  a 
decline  in  commerce  between  Montpellier  and  the 
empire  caused  by  internal  problems  within  the 
empire,  the  economic  depression  in  the  West 
brought  on  by  the  onset  of  the  Hundred  Years 
War  in  1337,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Black  Death 
at  Montpellier  in  1348. 

lit.  K.L.  Reyerson,  “Montpellier  and  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire,”  Bymntion  48  (1978)  456-76.  -R.B.H. 


MONUMENTALITY,  a  quality  of  massiveness 
and,  by  implication,  of  realism  normally  associ- 
ated  with  renderings  of  the  human  figure.  Pri- 
marily  a  function  of  scale  and  proportion,  in 
Byz.  painting  it  was  achieved  also  through  plas- 
ticity  and  a  sense  of  setting  in  space.  Monumen- 
tality  is  not  necessarily  absent  in  relief  sculpture, 
the  minor  arts,  or  book  illustration:  it  is  found  in 
many  ivories  and  MS  illustrations  of  the  6th  and 
gth— ìoth  C.  Nor  is  a  progressive  chronological 
decline  from  the  truly  monumental — still  appar- 
ent  in  much  Late  Antique  ivory  and  silver — to  its 
negation  in  late  Byz.  art  an  acceptable  view  of 
stylistic  development,  since  monumentality  is 
strikingly  evident  in,  for  example,  the  massive 
figures,  drapery,  and  architectural  settings  at  So- 
poóani.  But  such  works  constitute  exceptions.  As 
most  erphraseis  make  clear,  to  the  Byz.  eye  the 
monumental  was  the  result  not  of  classical  tech- 
niques  but  of  a  work’s  brilliance  and  ability  to 
engage  the  emotions  of  the  spectator.  -A.C. 

MONUMENTAL  PAINTING  in  Byz.,  compris- 
ing  frecoes  and  mosaics,  can  be  divided  into  three 


periods:  the  4th— 8th  C.,  the  9th-i2th  C.,  and  the 
i3th— ìgth  C. 

First  Period  (4th— 8th  C.).  If  there  was  a  theme 
common  to  the  development  of  monumental 
painting  in  the  4th-8th  C. — a  period  of  great 
artistic  diversity — it  is  the  adaptation  of  Roman 
modes  of  decoration  to  the  new  contexts  and 
imagery  of  Christianity.  Style  and  medium  were 
transformed,  and  mosaic  became  the  preferred 
form  of  mural  decoration.  The  scarcity  of  evi- 
dence,  with  random  chronological  concentrations 
and  geographical  distribution,  makes  understand- 
ing  the  period  as  a  whole  difficult.  Most  evidence 
survives  in  two  main  functional  contexts:  in 
churches  and  their  ancillary  structures  such  as 
chapels  and  baptisteries,  and  in  tombs,  esp.  the 
catacombs;  important  remains  also  survive  in  a 
number  of  houses  and  palaces. 

The  invention  of  a  variety  of  schemes  for  or- 
namenting  the  surfaces  of  a  room  ranging  from 
the  naturalistic  or  illusionistic  to  the  fantastic  and 
abstract  was  an  important  contribution  of  ancient 
Roman  wall  painting.  Painters  continued  in  the 
4th— 8th  C.  to  use  many  of  these  methods,  with 
emphasis  given  to  one  style  or  another  at  certain 
periods.  At  the  beginning  of  the  4th  C.,  and  in 
contrast  to  the  immediately  preceding  era,  dom- 
inated  by  a  highly  abstract  style  of  wall  design, 
the  preferred  mode  of  wall  painting  was  illusion- 
istic,  with  the  fictive  architectural  membering  of 
walls  and  ceiling  (columns,  coffering)  and  the 
imitation  of  opus  sectile.  An  important  docu- 
ment  of  the  period  survives  in  Trier  (ceiling  tra- 
ditionally  dated  to  the  time  of  Constantine  I) 
where  the  figures,  too,  have  a  tangible,  natural 
quality  that  has  earned  them  the  label  “classical” 
(I.  Lavin,  DOP  21  [1967]  97—1 13).  Much  painting 
also  survives  in  Rome  (Via  Latina  Catacomb;  Cat- 
acombs  of  Domitilla,  Petrus,  and  Marcellinus); 
scattered  remains  are  found  elsewhere  (Aquii.eia, 
Ephesus). 

The  simple  and  rational  architectural  systems 
of  the  early  4th  C.,  however,  became  progressively 
more  complicated  and  illogical  (with  painted  cof- 
fers  curiously  out  of  joint  as,  for  instance,  at 
Stobi)  in  the  later  qth  and  5th  C.  Similarly  the 
depiction  of  the  human  form  gradually  lost  its 
organic  unity.  In  late  5th-C.  Rome,  Ravenna,  and 
Thessalonire,  walls  and  ceilings  frequently  bore 
ornamental  strips  or  a  lattice  of  lines  and  complex 
patterns  drawn  from  textiles  (Rotunda  of  St. 
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George,  Thessalonike).  During  this  period  a  for- 
mula  for  the  decoration  of  the  basilica  emerged 
that  would  prove  vastly  influential  in  the  Middle 
Ages  (a  single  large  image  in  the  conch  focused 
on  the  figure  of  Christ  or  the  Virgin;  files  of 
narrative  scenes  in  rectangular  panels  in  the  nave). 

In  the  era  of  Justinian  I  the  framework  of 
mural  decoration  was  richly  articulated  with  floral 
and  geometric  motifs  (S.  Vitale,  Ravenna)  in  an 
attempt  to  evoke  illusionistic  schemes  of  the  past 
but  with  curious  contradictions  (regarding,  for 
instance,  the  distinction  between  frame  and  fieid — 
Kitzinger,  infra  81-98).  A  more  severe,  abstract 
mode  soon  replaced  this  richly  ornamental  style 
(St.  Catherine  on  Sinai,  S.  Apollinare  in  Classe, 
Ravenna).  In  the  Church  of  St.  Demetrios,  Thes- 
salonike,  and  S.  Maria  Antiqua,  Rome,  of  the  7th 
and  8th  C.,  the  subdivisions  of  walls — often  no 
more  than  thin  strips  of  color — were  determined 
more  by  the  needs  of  individual  figures  and  scenes 
(monumental  icons)  than  by  a  sense  of  the  frame- 
work  as  a  unified  composition. 

The  Early  Christian  use  of  vault  mosaics  per- 
sisted  into  the  4th  C.,  as  in  the  Mausoleum  of 
Constantia,  Rome,  but  with  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  wall  reveted  in  opus  sectile.  The  mausoleum 
clearly  illustrates  how  the  progressively  less  logical 
schemes  of  decoration  of  the  period  used  the 
unique  resources  of  the  medium:  patterns  of  strewn 
flowers  and  fruit  on  the  ambulatory  vault,  first 
developed  for  floor  mosaics,  here  appear  in 
mosaic  on  the  ceiling  (H.  Stern,  DOP  12  [1958] 

1 57—2 1 8)- 

Probably  from  the  time  of  Constantine  onward, 
mosaics  decorated  the  apses  and  perhaps  even  the 
entrance  walls  of  great  basilicas  of  Rome  (S.  Sa- 
bina).  Often  though  not  always  (S.  Maria  Maggi- 
ore),  wall  paintings  covered  the  nave  walls.  The 
preference  for  mosaic  owed  in  no  small  part  to 
the  luminous  qualities  of  the  medium,  deemed 
particularly  appropriate  to  the  depiction  of  the 
heavenly  realm.  Consequently,  gold  emerges  as  a 
dominant  element  of  decoration  particularly  for 
the  conch,  as  if  sheathing  the  curved  surface  of 
the  apse  with  light.  Contemporary  inscriptions  (as 
at  S.  Stefano  Rotondo,  Rome)  often  commented 
on  the  effect.  In  many  later  churches,  such  as  S. 
Vitale  in  Ravenna,  mosaic  was  limited  to  the  bema. 

Regarding  secular  mural  decoration  in  the  4th- 
8th  C.,  little  is  known.  Some  houses  of  the  period, 
painted  notably  with  imitation  opus  sectile,  survive 


in  Ostia  and  Ephesus.  The  wall  decoration  of  the 
Great  Palace  in  Constantinople  is  known  only 
from  literary  descriptions.  The  two  paired  images 
of  the  Anastasis  and  the  Virgin  and  Child  in  the 
corridor  beside  the  nave  of  S.  Maria  Antiqua  in 
Rome,  dated  to  the  reign  of  Pope  John  VII,  may 
have  been  painted  as  part  of  the  redecoration  of 
the  palatine  palace,  which  John  VII  assumed  as 
his  residence,  and  may  reflect  contemporary  pal- 
ace  decoration  in  the  East  (P.-J.  Nordhagen,  BZ 
75  t>982]  M5-48)- 

During  the  period  of  Iconoclasm  (726-843), 
painting  of  sacred  images  was  forbidden;  it  is 
known  from  both  literary  sources  and  surviving 
decoration  that  in  some  churches  the  figures  of 
holy  personages  and  biblical  events  were  replaced 
by  pictures  of  trees,  flowers,  birds,  and  animals  as 
well  as  crosses. 

lit.  E.  Kitzinger,  Bymnline  Art  in  the  Making  (London 
1977).  J.  Kollwitz,  “Die  Malerei  der  konstantinischen  Zeit,” 
7  IntCongChrArch  (Vatican-Berlin  ig6g)  29-158.  V.M. 
Strocka,  Die  Wandmalerei  der  Hanghäuser  m  Ephesus  (Vienna 
1977).  -W.T. 

Second  Period  (9th—  12th  C.).  A  sequence  of 
dominant  metropolitan  monumental  painting  styles 
can  be  observed  between  the  restoration  of  images 
in  843  and  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1204.  Of 
course,  a  range  of  stylistic  alternatives  was  always 
available  to  Byz.  artists. 

A  number  of  post-Iconoclastic  figural  mosaics 
from  the  late  gth/early  ìoth  C.  surviving  in  Hagia 
Sophia,  Constantinople,  show  stoutly  propor- 
tioned,  flatly  patterned  figures  that  have  an  erni- 
nently  legible  presence.  These  are  found  in  the 
room  over  the  vestibule  (870S?),  the  bishops  in 
the  nave  tympanums  (3rd  quarter  of  the  gth  C.?), 
the  lunette  of  the  central  portal  (900?),  and  the 
portrait  of  Emp.  Alexander  (ca.912).  The  figures 
in  the  Ascension  in  the  dome  of  Hagia  Sophia  in 
Thessalonike  are  similar.  Frescoes  in  this  style 
found  in  the  provinces  indicate  the  artistic  nege- 
mony  of  the  capital  (e.g.,  Ayvah  Kilise  in  Güllü 
Dere;  Hagios  Stephanos,  Kastoria;  S.  Pietro, 
Otranto).  No  extant  monumental  works  in  Con- 
stantinople  can  be  dated  with  assurance  to  the 
mid-ioth  C.  The  lavish  wall  paintings  of  the  New 
Church  of  Tokah  Kilise  in  Göreme  suggest,  how- 
ever,  that  the  highly  classicizing  style  found  in 
manuscripts  such  as  the  Paris  Psalter  and  the 
Joshua  Roll  had  a  monumental  equivalent. 

A  series  of  mosaic  programs  from  the  early  and 
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mid-i  ìth  C.  (Hosios  Louras,  the  Nea  Mone  on 
Chios,  and  St.  Sophia  in  Kiev)  suggest  that  a  style 
characterized  by  simple,  organically  articulated 
figures  isolated  on  a  plain  ground  developed  in 
the  capital  concurrently  with  the  Great  Feast 
cycle  (see  Church  Programs  of  Decoration).  A 
very  similar  style  is  found  in  the  crypt  frescoes  of 
Hosios  Loulcas  (early  1  ìth  C.).  Frescoes  elsewhere 
in  the  empire  continue  to  reflect  the  responsive- 
ness  of  the  provinces  to  metropolitan  develop- 
ments,  as  indicated  in  the  dramatically  hard-edged 
figures  in  monuments  such  as  the  Panagia  ton 
Chalreon  in  Thessalonike  and  the  apse  decora- 
tion  of  Eski  Gümüç.  The  notion  that  this  is  a 
particularly  “monastic”  style  has  been  appro- 
priately  dismissed  (C.  Mango  in  Habitat,  strutture, 
territorio  [Galatina  1978]  45—62). 

From  the  mid-iith  C.,  the  dogmatic  clarity  of 
monumental  images  is  dramatized  by  a  new  emo- 
tional  content.  The  master  of  the  frescoes  of  Hagia 
Sophia,  Ohrid,  lent  his  images  intensity  through 
the  expressions  of  his  figures  and  his  juxtaposition 
of  contrasting  shades.  Whether  this  master  had 
metropolitan  connections,  as  did  his  presumed 
patron  Leo  of  Ohrid,  is  debated.  The  imprint  of 
the  same  aesthetic  is,  nevertheless,  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  empire  and  in  Italy,  contempora- 
neously  at  Karaba§  Kilise  in  Soöanli,  later  at 
Asinou  and,  with  less  sophistication,  in  the  Mav- 
riotissa  at  Kastoria  and  in  Sant’Angelo  in  For- 
mis.  The  mosaics  of  the  main  porch  and  main 
apse  of  S.  Marco  in  Venice,  dated  by  Demus  to 
the  late  1  ìth/early  i2th  C.,  show  a  similar  formal 
clarity  though  they  lack  emotional  expressiveness. 
The  mosaics  at  Daphni  suggest  a  concurrent  re- 
vival  of  a  classicizing  figural  style.  Not  only  are 
the  figures  organically  convincing,  but  there  are 
intimations  of  a  pictorial  middle  ground,  a  novelty 
in  post-Iconoclastic  painting.  Classicizing  conven- 
tions  of  figural  representations  appear  in  the  fres- 
coes  of  Veljusa  and  in  the  rnosaics  of  the  Cappella 
Palatina  and  the  Martorana  in  Palermo  and  of 
Cefalù,  which,  like  the  Venetian  mosaics,  have 
been  ascribed  to  Byz.  artists. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  i2th  C.  an  elaborate, 
linear  manner  developed.  No  monumental  ex- 
amples  survive  in  Constantinople  with  the  excep- 
tion  of  a  fragmentary  angel  in  Kalenderhane 
Camii.  The  Annunciation  icon  at  St.  Catherine’s 
on  Sinai  ascribed  to  ca.  1 170-80  has  been  treated 
as  a  metropolitan  representative  of  this  style.  Its 


chronological  position  may  be  suggested  by  dat- 
able  frescoes  in  the  provinces.  The  painted  figures 
at  Nerezi  refine  the  emotional  expressiveness  in- 
troduced  earlier  in  the  frescoes  at  Ohrid.  At 
Nerezi  the  forms  are  elongated  and  their  drapery 
elaborated  with  multiple  complex  folds,  while  the 
settings  for  the  narrative  images  remain  unclut- 
tered.  In  the  frescoes  at  Kurbinovo  and  phase 
two  of  the  Anargyroi  in  Kastoria,  this  elegant 
expressiveness  is  carried  to  an  extreme.  Less  emo- 
tionally  wrought  versions  are  found  contempor- 
aneously  elsewhere:  Monreale  in  Sicily,  the  En- 
kleistra  of  St.  Neophytos  and  Lagoudera  in 
Cyprus.  The  relatively  homogeneous  develop- 
ment  of  monumental  painting  in  Byz.  between 
the  late  gth  and  late  i2th  C.  as  well  as  the  re- 
stricted  programmatic  framework  within  which 
stylistic  change  evolved  reflect  the  highly  central- 
ized  nature  of  the  empire.  The  decentralization 
of  the  empire  that  was  to  result  from  the  conquest 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins  in  1204  would 
fundamentally  disrupt  the  traditions  of  crafts- 
manship  and  patronage  that  ínformed  Byz.  art. 

lit.  Lazarev,  Storia  124-272.  Mouriki,  “Stylistic  Trends." 
V.J.  Djuric,  “La  peinture  murale  byzantine:  XIIe  et  XIIIe 
siècles,”  15  CEB  (Athens  1979)  159-252.  L.  Hadermann- 
Misguich,  “La  peinture  monumentale  tardo-Comnène  et 
ses  prolongements  au  XIIIe  siècle,”  ibid.  255—84.  K.M. 
Skawran,  The  Development  of  Middle  Bymntine  Fresco  Painting 
in  Greece  (Pretoria  1983).  Demus,  Mosaics  of  San  Marco. 

-A.j.W. 

Third  Period  (13th  C,— 1453).  Though  few 
monuments  survive,  written  sources  testify  to  the 
existence  of  considerable  artistic  activity  in  Con- 
stantinople  in  the  years  between  the  restoration 
of  the  Byz.  Empire  in  1261  and  1300.  Some  older 
churches  were  restored  (St.  Andrew  in  Rrisei), 
and  others,  such  as  the  church  dedicated  by  the 
empress  Theodora  Palaiologina  to  St.  John  the 
Baptist  (south  church  of  the  Lips  monastery)  or 
the  north  church  of  the  Virgin  Pammararistos, 
were  built  anew.  The  churches  founded  by  Ni- 
kephoros  Choumnos  and  his  daughter,  Irene 
Choumnaina,  and  by  the  patriarch  Athanasios  I 
are  not  preserved,  nor  are  the  wall  paintings  in 
the  Church  of  the  Theotokos  ton  Magoulion  or 
the  works  of  Modestos,  the  painter  who  decorated 
the  kalholikon  of  the  Theotokos  tes  Panagiotisses 
(1266).  Nothing  survives  of  the  mosaic  portraits 
of  Emp.  Michael  VIII  and  his  family  that  once 
adorned  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  Peribleptos 
in  Constantinople. 
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The  Deesis  mosaic  in  the  south  gallery  oí'  Hagia 
Sophia,  Constantinople,  however,  preserves  the 
basic  features  of  what  may  be  called  the  “hrst 
Palaiologan  style”:  the  larger  scale  of  hgures,  the 
three-dimensionality,  the  rich  shading  of  each 
particular  form.  The  use  of  earlier  classicizing 
models  in  this  period  results  in  a  more  convincing 
depiction  of  space  and  a  better  knowledge  of 
anatomy.  Drawing  their  inspiration  from  works 
as  old  as  the  5th-6th  C.,  the  artists  of  Constanti- 
nople  created  a  distinctive  stylistic  vocabulary  in 
works  such  as  the  MS  of  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles 
in  the  Vatican  (Vat.  gr.  1208)  or  the  Gospeis 
produced  before  1300  in  a  scriptorium  patron- 
ized  by  a  “Palaiologina”  (Buchthal-Belting,  Patron- 
age).  The  new  style  was  immediately  developed  in 
monuments  at  some  distance  from  the  capital, 
such  as  the  frescoes  of  Sopoóani  in  Serbia  ( 1 263— 
68). 

The  next  generation  concentrated  less  on  mon- 
umental  forms  and  complementary  colors  and 
more  on  the  dramatic  aspect  of  their  subjects. 
The  frescoes  of  the  Protaton  monastery  on  Mt. 
Athos,  of  the  Virgin  Peribleptos  at  Ohrid,  or  the 
mosaics  of  the  Paregoretissa  at  Arta  (1290)  an- 
nounce  the  main  features  of  the  so-called  second 
or  mature  Palaiologan  style,  which  reached  its  full 
development  only  in  the  second  decade  of  the 
ì^th  C.  in  the  mosaics  and  frescoes  of  the  Chora 
monastery  in  Constantinople  and  in  the  mosaics 
of  the  Holy  Apostles  in  Thessalonike,  and  the 
frescoes  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Berroia.  This 
“mature”  Palaiologan  style  is  marked  by  the  intro- 
duction  of  a  multitude  of  hgures  into  each  com- 
position,  an  intensity  of  feeling  conveyed  by  ges- 
ture  and  movement,  a  new  sense  of  plasticity 
achieved  by  gradually  lightening  the  tone  of  a 
color  on  the  drapery,  and  a  new  sense  of  space 
enhanced  by  elaborate  background  architecture. 
The  artists  of  this  period  also  loaded  their  irnages 
with  multiple  narrative  and  symbolic  meanings. 
Such  painted  metaphors  and  allusions,  used  rarely 
in  Romnenian  painting,  became  the  standard  mode 
of  expression  after  1300.  Other  important  extant 
monuments  of  this  period  are  found  in  Mistra 
and  in  the  churches  painted  by  Michael  (Astra- 
pas)  and  Eutychios.  The  style  also  appears  in 
both  painted  and  mosaic  icons  as  well  as  in  min- 
iature  painting. 

The  style  was  not  accepted  everywhere,  how- 
ever,  and  it  was  not  easily  mastered  by  provincial 


artists.  While  artists  trained  in  the  larger  urban 
centers  followed  more  classical  traditions,  man- 
nerist  exaggerations  appeared  in  provincial  mon- 
umental  painting  toward  the  middle  of  the  i4th 
C.  (cf.  esp.  some  frescoes  from  Lesnovo,  near  Stip, 
and  some  Greek  island  churches). 

After  the  civil  wars  of  1321  —  1328  and  1341  — 
1347  ended,  artists  of  Constantinople  tried  to 
impose  a  new,  “heroic”  style  featuring  monumen- 
tal  figures  of  saints  with  powerfully  rendered  bod- 
ies,  whose  cheeks  were  covered  by  tiny  white  par- 
allel  lines  to  symbolize  a  transcendental  light. 
These  idealizing  portraits  of  calm  and  powerful 
saints  should  perhaps  be  viewed  as  a  response  to 
the  growing  threat  of  Ottoman  domination.  The 
frescoes  in  the  Peribleptos  and  Pantanassa  churches 
at  Mistra,  in  the  naos  of  Decani,  and  at  Andreas 
(1389)  probably  most  closely  reproduce  the  style 
as  it  was  practiced  in  the  capital.  Some  icons  also 
are  painted  in  this  manner  (i.e.,  the  Great  Deesis 
in  the  Hilandar  monastery  on  Athos  of  ca.  1360, 
the  Pantokrator  in  Leningrad  of  1363,  the  Thauma 
tou  Latomou  in  Sofia  of  ca.1371,  and  the  Panto- 
krator  on  Lesbos  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  ì^th 
C.).  This  late  Palaiologan  style  did  not  spread 
quite  as  widely  as  had  the  previous  ones,  but 
characterizes  the  monuments  of  the  “Morava” 
school  in  Serbia,  the  Church  of  Calendzicha  in 
Georgia  (painted  by  Manuel  Eugeniros),  and  the 
works  of  Theophanes  “the  Greek”.  During  the 
i5th  C.  a  new  artistic  center  emerged  in  Candia 
(Crete),  where  Byz.  masters  produced  vast  quan- 
tities  of  icons  and  frescoes  based  on  early  i4th-C. 
models. 

lit.  Lazarev,  Storia  273-442.  M.  Chatzedakis,  “Classi- 
cisme  et  tendances  populaires  au  XIVe  siècle,”  14  CEB 
(Bucharest  1971)  97-134.  T.  Ve!mans,  La  peinture  murale 
bymntine  à  la  fin  du  moyen  âge,  vol.  1  (Paris  1977).  L’art 
bymntin  au  début  du  XIV e  siècle  (Symposium  de  Gracanica ) 
(Belgrade  1978).  L'art  de  Thessalonique  el  des  pays  balkaniques 
et  les  courants  spirituels  au  XlVe  siècle  (Belgrade  1987). 

C.B. 

MONZA  AMPULLAE.  See  Ampullae,  Pilgrim- 
age;  Monza  and  Bobbio,  Treasuries  of. 

MONZA  AND  BOBBIO,  TREASURIES  OF.  The 

Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  at  Monza, 
founded  by  Theodelinda,  queen  of  the  Lom- 
bards,  and  the  abbey  of  St.  Columban  at  Bobbio, 
built  by  her  husband  Agilulf  (r. 590— 615)  and  his 
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son  Adaloald  possess  important  collections  of  pil- 
grim  torens  and  ampullae  from  the  Holy  Land. 
The  lead  fiasks,  formed  in  molds,  were  made  to 
contain  oil  from  lamps  that  burned  in  the  Chris- 
tian  sanctuaries  of  Jerusalem  and  the  region  of 
Bethlehem;  such  provenances  determine  their  de- 
scription  as  pilgrimage  ampullae.  They  are  deco- 
rated  with  images  of  the  Virgin  enthroned,  scenes 
from  Christ’s  infancy,  ministry,  and  Ascension,  as 
well  as  symbolic  representations  of  the  Crucifixion 
and  the  memorial  aedicula  on  Golgotha.  Although 
the  Bobbio  fragments  are  less  well  preserved  than 
those  at  Monza,  they  are  of  interest  because  their 
iconography  includes  such  unusual  subjects  as  the 
“Navicella”  (the  ship,  emblematic  of  the  Church, 
from  which  the  apostles  watched  Christ  walk  on 
the  water).  Sun-baked  clay  pilgrim  tokens  illus- 
trate  the  Flight  of  EIizabeth  (Bobbio)  and  the 
Virgin  at  the  spring  (Monza). 

At  Monza  three  Iead  boxes  contain  fragments 
of  wood  and  bone;  25  glass  flasks  and  a  small 
black  glazed  amphora  from  Rome  are  said  to  have 
held  oil  from  lamps  in  the  catacombs.  Five  palm- 
shaped  purses  may  also  have  contained  relics. 
Finally,  Pope  Gregory  I  sent  Theodelinda’s  infant 
son  Adaloald  a  gold  True  Cross  reliquary  of  which 
the  original  niello  and  gold  low-relief  panels  may 
survive  under  a  modern  crystal  cover.  Gregory 
probably  received  the  reliquary  when  he  was  apo- 
crisiarius  at  the  Byz.  court.  Three  late  antique 
ivory  diptychs  at  Monza  include  one  representing 
Stilicho,  his  wife,  and  their  son. 

lit.  A.  Grabar,  Les  ampoules  de  Terre  Sainte  (Paris  1958). 
M.  Fra/er  in  II  Duomo  e  i  suoi  tesori,  ed.  R.  Conli  (Milan 
1988)  15-48.  Vikan,  Pilgnmage  Arl  20-25.  -M.E.F.,  A.C. 


MONZA  VOCABULARY,  a  list  of  some  65  Latin 
or  Italian  words  with  the  Greek  equivalents,  writ- 
ten  in  the  Latin  alphabet,  added  on  the  final  page 
of  a  ìoth-C.  Latin  MS  in  the  Biblioteca  Capitolare 
of  Monza,  near  Milan.  The  Monza  vocabulary  is 
written  in  a  rough  Carolingian  minuscule  of  ap- 
proximately  the  same  date  as  the  MS  to  which  it 
is  appended.  Difficull  to  read,  and  often  more 
difficult  to  interpret,  the  Monza  vocabu!ary  is 
important  because  of  the  early  Italian  and  ver- 
nacular  Greek  forms  that  it  records.  It  was  ap- 
parently  constituted  through  questioning  of  a 
Greek  speaker,  perhaps  a  clergyman  in  northern 
Italy.  No  evidence  links  the  Monza  vocabulary 
with  the  Greek  spoken  in  southern  Italy.  Like  the 


bilingual  Psalters  and  similar  texts,  the  Monza 
vocabulary  attests  to  interest  in  and  elementary 
knowledge  of  Greek  in  the  West  in  the  early 
Middle  Ages. 

ed.  B.  Bisthoff,  H.-G.  Beck,  “Das  itaiienisch-griechische 
Glossar  der  Handschrif't  e  14  (127)  der  Biblioteca  Capito- 
lare  in  Mon/a,"  in  Medium  Aevum  Romanicum:  Festschrift  für 
Hans  Rheinfelder  (Munich  1963)  49—62. 

lit.  W.J.  Aerts,  “The  Monza  Vocabulary,”  in  Studia  By- 
zantina  et  Neohellenica  Neerlandica  (Leiden  1972)  36—73. 

-R.B. 

MOORS.  See  Mauri. 

MOPSUESTIA  (Mo(jU.)i)/ove(TTLa,  Crusader  name 
Mamistra,  Turk.  Misis),  civil  and  ecclesiastical  me- 
tropolis  of  Cilicia  II  (under  Antioch).  Justinian 
I  rebuilt  Mopsuestia’s  bridge  over  the  Pyramos 
and  in  550  called  a  council  whose  records  reveal 
the  exceptional  power  of  the  imperial  represen- 
tative,  the  comes  (or  stratelates).  The  city  is  said  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  Herakleios  when  the  Ar- 
abs  advanced  (they  first  took  Mopsuestia  in  637), 
Ieaving  a  no-man’s-land  between  Antioch  and 
Mopsuestia.  The  region  remained  desolate  from 
raids  of  the  Mardaites.  In  703,  the  Arabs  took 
Mopsuestia  and  transformed  it  into  a  base  against 
Byz.,  whose  attacks  it  frequently  met.  John  (I) 
Tzimiskes  captured  Mopsuestia  in  965.  In  1085, 
it  became  part  of  the  ephemeral  state  of  Philaretos 
Brachamios;  from  1097  to  1 133,  Mopsuestia  was 
generally  controlled  by  the  Crusaders,  who  ap- 
pointed  a  Latin  archbishop.  John  II  captured 
Mopsuestia  in  1 137,  but  Manuel  I  had  to  recon- 
quer  it  in  1 159,  when  it  became  his  main  base  in 
Cilicia.  Soon  after,  the  Armenians  gained  control 
of  Mopsuestia,  first  as  Byz.  vassals,  then  (after 
1 173)  as  independent  princes. 

The  most  remarkable  Byz.  remains  are  the  elab- 
orate  mosaics  of  a  probably  5th-C.  building — a 
church  rather  than  a  synagogue.  These  include 
Noah’s  Ark  and  a  unique  cycle  of  the  deeds  of 
Samson  (E.  Kitzinger,  DOP  27  [1973]  133—44). 

lit.  E.  Honigmann,  EI  3:521-27.  H.  Hellenkemper, 
RBK  4:202-06.  G.  Dagron,  “Two  Documents  Concerning 
Mid-Sixth  Century  Mopsuestia,”  in  Charanis  Studies  19—30. 
L.  Budde,  Antihe  Mosathen  in  Kihkien,  vol.  1  (Recklinghausen 
1969).  -C.F. 

MORA,  or  Morrha  (Móppa),  also  called  Achridos, 
a  mountainous  region  in  the  eastern  Rhodope. 
The  toponym  Achrido  appears  in  the  Alexiad 
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(An.Romn.  1:151.23),  while  Mora  is  a  later  ap- 
pellaticn,  esp.  frequent  in  Kantakouzenos.  The 
area  was  dotted  with  fortresses — called  astea, 
phrouria,  or  polichnia  in  the  Greek  sources  (Òer- 
nomen  on  the  Marica,  Ephraim,  Oustra,  Con- 
stantia,  and  others),  According  to  Kantakou- 
zenos  (Kantak.  3:251.19-22),  the  inhabitants  of 
Mora  bred  livestock  and  took  their  herds  to 
Chalkidike  for  the  winter.  Achridos-Mora,  to- 
gether  with  Melnih,  probably  formed  a  part  of 
the  principality  of  the  despotes  Alexios  Slavos  but 
was  then  conquered  by  Theodore  Komnenos 
Doukas  of  Epiros.  In  1255  Alexios  Doukas  Phi- 
lanthropenos,  leading  a  Nicaean  army,  captured 
a  stronghold  in  Achridos  (not  near  Ohrid,  as 
stated  by  Polemis,  Douhaì  168),  and  was  appointed 
the  commander  of  garrisons  in  Achridos  and  Tze- 
paina  (Akrop.  1:119.11-16).  Mora  was  a  point 
of  contention  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  mid- 
i4th  C. 

lit.  Asdracha,  Rhodopes  148-54.  B.  Condev,  “Le  château 
médiéval  Oustra  dans  les  Rhodopes,”  BS  25  (1964)  254- 
60.  A.  Razboinikov,  “Za  krepostta  Efrem,”  Archeologija  7.3 
(1965)  39-42.  C.  Cirkovic  and  B.  Ferjancic  in  VuJ zvori 
6:469,  n.358.  -A.R. 

MORAVIA  (Mopafiía,  also  in  Constantine  VII 
Porphyrogennetos  as  Great  [Megale]  Moravia  and 
the  country  of  Svjatopluk),  state  that  arose  in 
Pannonia  in  the  early  9th  C.  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  Avar  khaganate.  It  reached  its  apex  under 
the  princes  Rastislav  and  Svjatopluk  but  was 
crushed  by  the  Hungarians  in  906. 

Archaeologists  have  discovered  in  Moravia  rem- 
nants  of  at  least  18  churches  of  the  gth  C.  (e.g., 
those  of  “Na  Valách”  and  “Na  Spitálkách”  in  Staré 
Mësto),  some  of  which  are  of  the  Byz.  inscribed- 
cross  type,  with  a  dome  over  the  nave;  Byz.  jew- 
elry  and  silk;  and  a  gold  coin  of  Michael  III.  It  is 
quite  plausible  that  some  economic  and  political 
relations  between  Moravia  and  Constantinople  be- 
gan  in  the  first  half  of  the  gth  C. 

Excavations  at  Mikulcice  show  that  the  Mora- 
vians  were  pagan  in  the  7th-8th  C.  but  thereafter 
converted  to  Chrisdanity.  The  first  missionaries 
active  in  Moravia  were  monks  from  Bavaria  ca.8oo. 
Prince  Rastislav,  who  was  probably  fearful  of 
growing  German  influence  in  his  country  and  a 
possible  Germano-Bulgarian  alliance,  requested 
missionaries  from  Constandnople  in  862.  The  Byz. 
sent  Constantine  the  Philosopher  and  Metho- 
dios  in  response.  After  Constandne’s  death  and 


the  departure  of  Methodios,  an  “archbishop  of 
Moravia”  named  Agathon  (probably  a  supporter 
of  Patr.  Ignatios)  was  acdve  in  the  country  ca.873— 
79,  but  Latin  missionaries  came  to  dominate  there. 
Constantine  VII  erroneously  calls  Moravia  unbap- 
tized  ( De  adm.  imp.  40.33).  Byz.  retained  some 
ecclesiastical  connection  with  Moravia  even  after 
Hungarian  settlement  there. 

lit.  J.  Dekan,  Moravia  Magna  (Bratislava  1980).  V.  Va- 
vrínek,  B.  Zástërová,  “Byzantium’s  Role  in  the  Formation 
of  C.reat  Moravian  Culture,”  BS  43  (1982)  161-88.  Z.R. 
Dittrich,  Christìamty  in  Great-Moravia  (Groningen  1962).  E. 
Honigmann,  “Un  archevêque  ignatien  de  Moravie,  rival  de 
S.  Méthode,"  Byiantion  17  (1944-45)  163-82.  J.  Poulík,  B. 
Chropovský,  Grossmähren  und  die  Anfänge  der  tschechoslowa- 
iüschen  Staatlichkeil  (Prague  1986).  -A.K. 

MOREA  (Mopéa),  alternative  name  for  the  Pe- 
loponnesos.  The  origin  and  etymology  of  the 
name  is  obscure,  and  attempts  to  derive  it  from 
Slavic  more,  the  sea,  were  rejected  by  Vasmer 
(Staven  2).  Others  see  in  the  name  a  Latin  corrup- 
tion  of  the  Greek  Romaia,  “land  of  the  Romans.” 
The  most  common  derivation  is  from  the  name 
of  the  mulberry  tree  ( morea ),  whose  leaf  is  similar 
to  the  shape  of  the  peninsula.  The  bishopric  of 
Moreon  first  appears  in  a  notida  of  the  ìoth  C. 
(Notitiae  CP  7.554)  or  in  an  addition  to  this  text; 
at  any  rate,  a  seal  of  Theodore,  a  bishop  of  Mo- 
reon,  is  dated  by  Laurent  (Corpus  5.1,  no.656)  in 
the  1  ìth  C.  V.  Laurent’s  conjecture  ( REB  20  [1962] 

1 86)  that  the  bishopric  was  created  by  Nikephoros 
III  is  purely  hypothetical.  The  bishopric  of  Mo- 
reon  was  a  suffragan  of  Patras.  Its  location  is 
uncertain,  probably  in  Elis,  near  the  promontory 
Ichthys  (A.  Chatzes,  BNJbb  9  [1932]  65-91).  It 
remains  unclear  whether  and  how  the  local  to- 
ponym  Moreon  was  transformed  into  Morea  and 
from  the  131)1  C.  onward  became  the  designation 
of  the  Peloponnesos  as  a  whole,  or  specifically  of 
its  western  coastal  regions.  In  the  1 5th  C.  Mazaris 
jokingly  and  artificially  connected  the  name,  which 
he  reads  as  Mora,  with  words  such  as  moros,  death. 

lit.  Bon,  Morée  franque  306-14.  D.  Georgakas,  “The 
Post-Classical  Names  Designating  the  Peninsula  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesus  (MOREAS),”  Studia  onomastica  Monacensia  3 
(1961)  302-07.  -T.E.G. 

MOREA,  DESPOTATE  OF  (1349-1460).  As  a 
result  of  the  Fourth  Crusade,  the  Frankish  con- 
quest  of  the  Peloponnesos  (or  Morea),  and  the 
establishment  of  the  principality  of  Achaia,  the 
Byz.  lost  all  control  over  southern  Greece  from 
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1205  to  ^ 262.  After  William  II  Villehardouin’s 
defeat  at  Pelagonia,  however,  and  his  cession  of 
several  fortresses  to  the  Byz.  by  the  Treaty  of 
Constantinople  (1262),  the  Byz.  regained  a  foot- 
hold  in  the  Peloponnesos.  During  the  ensuing 
century  the  Greeks  reconquered  the  southern 
portion  of  the  peninsula  from  the  principality. 

Soon  after  he  ascended  the  throne,  John  VI 
Kantakouzenos  created  the  despotate  of  Morea  as 
an  autonomous  province  under  imperial  suze- 
rainty.  He  sent  his  son  Manuel  Kantakouzenos 
to  the  Morea  as  its  hrst  despotes  in  1349  to  rees- 
tablish  order  in  a  province  troubled  by  dissident 
archontes.  Manuel’s  long  rule  brought  a  measure 
of  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  region.  Shortly 
after  Manuel’s  death  in  1380,  John  V  Palaiologos 
made  his  son  Theodore  I  Palaiologos  despotes; 
thereafter  the  despotate  was  an  appanage  ruled 
by  a  member  of  the  Palaiologan  family.  By  1429 
the  despotate  gained  control  of  the  entire  Pelo- 
ponnesos  by  a  combination  of  warfare  and  mar- 
riage  diplomacy  and  eliminated  the  principality 
of  Achaia.  Its  hnal  years  (1429—60)  were  marked 
by  conflict  among  the  sons  of  Manuel  II  (Theo- 
dore  II  Palaiologos,  Constantine  XI  Palaio- 
logos,  Thomas  Palaiologos,  and  Demetrios 
Palaiologos)  over  the  rule  of  the  despotate  and 
devastating  attacks  by  the  Ottoman  Turks,  who 
were  only  temporarily  thwarted  by  the  construc- 
tion  of  the  Hexamilion  wall  (1415)  to  defend  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth.  After  1447  the  despotes  of 
Morea  became  a  tribute-paying  vassal  of  the  Ot- 
toman  sultan.  The  despotate  briefly  survived  the 


Despotai  of  the  Morea 


Ruler 

Reign  Dates 

Manuel  Kantakouzenos 

1 349- 1 380 

Matthew  Kantakouzenos 

1380-1381? 

Theodore  I  Palaiologos 

1381 ^-1407 

Demetrios  Kantakouzenos 

‘383-L384 

Theodore  II  Palaiologos 

1407-1443 

alone 

1407-1428 

with  brothers  Constantine 
and  Thomas 

1428-1443 

CONSTANTINE  (XI)  PaLAIOLOGOS 
and  Thomas  Palaiologos 

1443- '449 

Thomas  Palaiologos  and 

Demetrios  Palaiologos 

1449-1460 

Source:  Based  on  Grumel,  Chronologie  373,  and  Zakythinos,  Despotat. 


Turkish  conquest  of  Constantinople;  its  capital  of 
Mistra  fell  to  the  Ottomans  on  29  May  1460.  (See 
table  for  a  list  of  the  despotaì  of  Morea.) 

The  economic  basis  of  the  despotate  was  agri- 
culture  (esp.  wine,  olives,  and  raisins)  and  the 
production  of  salt  and  silk.  An  influx  of  Albanian 
immigrants  provided  the  manpower  for  farming 
in  the  region,  which  was  severely  depopulated  by 
constant  fighting.  The  Albanians  also  served  as 
mercenaries  in  the  army.  Trade  was  controlled  by 
the  Venetians,  who  also  defended  the  coasts.  The 
despotate  of  Morea  was  the  site  of  the  final  flow- 
ering  of  Byz.  culture,  esp.  at  Mistra,  where  many 
churches  were  built  and  decorated  with  frescoes. 
The  court  of  the  despotes  attracted  numerous 
intellectuals,  most  notably  the  phílosopher- 
reformer  Gemistos  Plethon. 

lit.  D.  Zakylhinos,  Le  despotat  grec  de  Morée2,  2  vols. 
(London  1975).  J.  Longnon,  “La  renaissance  de  l’hellén- 
isme  dans  le  despotat  de  Morée,”/Sav  (1954)  111-33.  M. 
Kordoses,  “Historika-topographika  Moreos  kata  ten  proten 
ekstrateia  tou  Mechmet  B  ',”  Peloponnesiaha  15  (1982/4)  153- 
60.  M.  Andreeva,  “Torgovyj  dogovor  Vizantii  i  Dubrovníka 
i  istorija  ego  podgotovki,"  BS  6  (1935/6)  1 14-18.  T.  Tzor- 
tzakes,  He  dihaiosyne  ton  Palaiologon  sto  despotato  tou  Mystra 
(Athens  1980).  -A.M.T. 


MORPHOLOGY,  study  of  the  structure  of  words; 
in  Greek,  the  study  of  nomìnal  and  verbal  inflec- 
tions  and  paradigms.  Byz.  grammarians  adopted 
the  analysis  and  classification  of  these  features 
worked  out  by  Alexandrian  grammarians  and  given 
canonical  form  by  Herodian  and  did  not  take 
into  account  the  changes  in  Greek  morphology 
over  the  centuries.  This  traditional  prescriptive 
morphology  is  represented  by  the  Canons  of 
Theodosios  of  Alexandria  (4th— 5th  C.)  and 
Theognostos  (gth  C.),  the  epimerisms  of  George 
Choirobosros,  and  the  erotemata  of  late  Byz. 
grammarians.  Meanwhile  radical  changes  oc- 
curred  in  the  morphology  of  spoken  Greek.  In 
noun  paradigms  most  consonantal  stems  were  re- 
structured  as  vowel  stems,  for  example,  p.r)TT)p 
was  replaced  by  p.r)répa ,  declined  like  thus 

the  ancient  third  declension  was  virtually  elimi- 
nated  (H.-J.  Seiler,  Glotta  37  [1958]  41—67).  In 
verb  paradigms  the  personal  endings  of  imper- 
fect,  first  aorist,  and  second  aorist  became  iden- 
tical,  the  future  was  replaced  by  various  peri- 
phrases,  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  became  aorist 
equivalents  and  were  gradually  eliminated,  the 
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optative  survived  only  in  fossilized  clichés,  the 
middle  and  passive  voices  were  amalgamated,  the 
inhnitive  was  preserved  only  in  certain  periphras- 
tic  tenses,  the  active  participles  were  gradually 
eliminated  in  favor  of  an  indeclinable  gerund  (A. 
Mirambel,  Bulletin  de  la  Société  de  Linguistique  de 
Paris  56  [1961]  46—79),  and  many  anomalous 
verbal  forms  were  replaced  by  rnore  regular 
equivalents.  These  changes  are  reflected  in  occa- 
sional  lapses  by  writers  using  the  traditional  learned 
language  in  documents,  in  rare  verbatim  quota- 
tions  of  speech,  and  more  comprehensively  in  the 
vernacular  literature  which  appeared  from  the 
i2th  C.  onward. 

lit.  S.  Kapsomenos,  “Die  griechische  Sprache  zwischen 
Koine  und  Neugriechisch,”  11  CEB  (Munich  1958)  2.1:1— 
3g.  A,  Mirambel,  “Essai  sur  l’évolution  du  verbe  en  grec 
byzantin,”  Bulletin  de  la  Société  de  Linguistique  de  Paris  61 
(1966)  167— go.  W.  Dressler,  “Vom  altgriechischen  zum 
neugriechischen  System  der  Personalpronomina,”  Indoger- 
manische  Forschungen  71(1 966)  39—63.  H.  Ruge,  Zur  Enlsteh- 
ung  der  neugriechischen  Substantivdeklination  (Stockholm  1969). 
S.M.  Cole,  Historical  Development  of  the  Modem  Greeh  Present 
Verbal  Classes  (Urbana,  III.,  1975).  Browning,  Greeh  56-87. 

-R.B. 

MORTAR,  a  bonding  material  made  of  slaked 
lime,  sand,  and  crushed  brick  (ranging  from  dust 
to  small  pieces)  used  in  thin  beds  to  bind  courses 
of  ashlar  blocks  or  in  thick  beds  to  bind  courses 
of  bricks.  Mortar  was  also  mixed  with  irregular 
pieces  of  stone  to  form  the  concretelike  core  of 
walls  faced  on  both  sides  with  ashlar  blocks  and 
brick.  When  used  with  brickwork,  mortar  beds 
are  normally  5—6  cm  thick.  Since  Byz.  brick  is  4 
cm  thick,  a  Byz.  brick  structure  has  more  mortar 
than  brick — the  reverse  of  Roman  brick  construc- 
tion.  This  lavish  use  of  mortar  probably  con- 
tributed  to  the  excessive  warping  and  settling  of 
the  structure  as  the  mortar  dried.  The  “rubble” 
mortar  used  as  the  core  of  walls  is  friable  and 
weak;  it  was  thus  avoided  in  piers  designed  to 
carry  great  weight.  In  the  6th  C.  the  pointing  of 
mortar  beds  resulted  in  smooth  concave  surfaces 
recessed  behind  the  leading  edge  of  the  brick; 
later  pointing  created  a  flat  surface  more  deeply 
recessed  above  than  below. 

lit.  Mango,  Byi.Arch.  1 1-20.  J.B.  Ward-Perkins  in  Great 
Palace,  2nd  Report  55—57.  F.W.  Deichmann,  Studien  zur 
Architehlwr  Konstantinopels  (Baden-Baden  1956)  1  g— 40.  P.L. 
Vocotopoulos,  “The  Role  of  Constantinopolitan  Architec- 
ture  during  the  Middle  and  Late  Byzantine  Period,”  JOB 
31.2(1981)551-73.  -W.L. 


MORTARIA  (öA/aot).  Eustathios  of  Thessalonike 
(Eust.  Comm.  11.  3:168.11-14)  dehned  a  mortarium 
as  “a  round  cylindrical  [íîc]  stone  or  a  hollow  vessel 
made  of  stone  or  wood,  in  which  pulse  or  other 
objects  were  ground.”  In  addition  to  their  use  in 
the  preparation  of  food,  mortaria  were  employed 
to  manufacture  drugs  and  colors,  or  to  mix  me- 
tallic  powder;  querns  or  “hand  mills”  for  grinding 
grain  were  also  known.  Roman  clay  mortaria  are 
found  throughout  the  West,  but  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  they  seem  to  have  been  replaced 
by  vessels  of  stone  and  marble.  However,  a  group 
of  large  clay  mortaria  (diam.  approximately  50  cm; 
weight  approximately  1 1  kg)  of  the  3rd  and  4Ü1 
C.  has  been  found  in  Syria.  All  share  the  same 
basic  form — flat  base,  high  flaring  wall,  broad, 
slightly  downturned  rim  with  spout — and  all  are 
stamped  on  the  rim  with  a  maker’s  name  or  trade- 
mark  (e.g.,  “of  Rassianos”;  see  Stamps,  Commer- 
cial).  The  center  of  manufacture  has  been  ar- 
chaeologically  identified  as  Ras  el-Basit,  on  the 
Syrian  coast  north  of  Laodikeia. 

lit,  J.W.  Hayes,  “North  Syrian  Mortaria,”  Hesperia  36 
(1967)  337-47.  Koukoules,  Bios  2.2:103.  -A.K.,  G.V. 

MORTE  ( fjLoprfi ,  lit.  “portion”),  a  term  derioting 
the  (usually)  in-kind  rent  paid  by  a  peasant  on 
agricultural  land  belonging  to  the  state  or  to  a 
private  landowner.  The  land  leased  was  called 
hypomortos  ge  ( Chil. ,  no.92.162).  Morte  is  found 
predominantly  in  i3th-  and  i4th-C.  documents 
referring  to  monastic  and  state  lands  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor.  It  may  be  equivalent  to  pakton  and  the  more 
common  terms  dekateia  (see  Tithe)  and  dekaton 
(“tenth”),  although  in  some  i5th-C.  praktika  the 
dekateia  appears  to  be  a  fixed  levy  in  specie,  based 
on  the  total  land  owned  (i.e.,  not  merely  leased) 
by  monastic  paroikoi,  which  was  paid  to  the  mon- 
astery  that  held  them  (N.  Svoronos  in  Lavra  4: 170, 
n.650).  In  the  1 3th  C.  ihe  differenre  hpiween 
ownership  and  renting  for  morte  was  obscured, 
and  tribunals  had  to  investigate  whether  peasants 
were  paying  tax  or  morte;  the  “contract”  of  morte 
could  pass  from  one  generation  to  another  (Kazh- 
dan,  Agrarnye  otnosemja  i29f). 

lit.  Laiou,  Peasant  Society  216-21.  H.  Schmid,  “Byzan- 
tinisches  Zehntwesen,”  JÖB  6  (1957)  55—67,  g6-gg.  An- 
gold,  Byz.  Govemment  134L  -M.B. 

MORTUARY  CHAPEL.  See  Parekklesion. 
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MOSAIC 


Mosaic.  The  Baptism  of  Christ;  mosaic,  early  1 1  th  C.  Northwest  squinch  of  the 
katholikon  of  the  monastery  of  Hosios  Loukas,  Phokis. 


MOSAIC  (i}/Ti<t>i8üjTÓv,  fj.ovcraÌKÓv),  the  most  elab- 
orate  and  expensive  form  of  mural  decoration 
(see  Monumental  Painting)  employed  by  the 
Byz.  With  the  toleration  of  Christianity  in  the  qth 
C.  and  the  beginning  of  the  construction  of 
churches,  the  use  of  small  cubes  (tesserae)  as  an 
artistic  medium  was  no  longer  limited  to  floor 
mosaics.  It  was  deemed  more  appropriate  for 
depictions  of  sacred  personages  and  biblical  events 
to  be  placed  on  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  churches 
than  on  floors  where  they  might  be  walked  on. 
The  gradual  shift  to  mosaic  for  mural  decoration 
made  possible  the  use  of  a  greater  variety  of  more 
fragile  materials  for  the  tesserae;  in  addition  to 
the  multicolored  stone  and  marble  typical  of  floor 
mosaic,  artists  used  brick  or  terra  cotta,  semipre- 
cious  gems,  and  opaque  colored  glass.  Gold  and 
silver  tesserae  were  produced  by  sandwiching  foil 
between  layers  of  translucent  glass.  Tesserae  var- 
ied  much  in  size,  the  smallest  being  used  for 
modeling  faces  arid  other  important  details.  Often 
following  preliminary,  painted  guidelines,  the 
mosaicists  impressed  these  tesserae  into  a  setting 
bed,  itself  laid  over  previous  plaster  strata.  While 


tesserae  could  be  produced  in  a  smail  local  work- 
shop,  as  at  Masada  in  the  early  5th  C.  (Y.  Yadin, 
IEJ  15  [1965]  102),  mosaic  decoration  on  a  large 
scale  presupposes  huge  hnancial  investment  and 
industrial  organization.  The  mosaic  in  the  apse  of 
Hagia  Sophia  in  Constantinople  required  almost 
2.5  million  tesserae  “smeared,”  as  Photios  said, 
“with  gold”  (Cutler-Nesbitt,  Arte  106).  Depending 
on  the  size  of  the  tesserae  used,  a  mosaicist  could 
cover  up  to  four  square  meters  per  day  (I.  Logvin, 
Kiev’s  Hagia  Sophia  [Kiev  1971]  16). 

In  contrast  to  fresco  tf.chnique,  mosaic  is  an 
essentially  additive  medium,  contributing  materi- 
ally  to  the  dominance  of  line  and  contour.  This 
inherent  linearism  could  be  overcome  only  by  the 
use  of  microscopic  cubes,  such  as  are  found  in 
miniature  mosaic  icons  of  the  nth  C.  and  later. 
Despite  this  limitation,  mosaic  was,  at  its  best,  a 
medium  of  great  subtlety,  involving  hundreds  of 
shades  of  color. 

In  late  antiquity,  wall  mosaics  were  subordi- 
nate  in  extent  to  floor  mosaics  and  were  restricted 
to  such  surfaces  as  domes  and  the  conches  of 
apses  until  the  6th  C.  During  the  reign  of  Justi- 
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nian  I  a  new  model  was  established  at  Hagia 
Sophia  in  Constantinople,  paved  in  marble  but 
with  its  upper  surfaces  sheathed  with  “the  glitter 
of  cut  mosaic”  (Paul  Silentiarios— ed.  Friedländer, 
bLunstbeschreib .  245.647).  Mosaic  was  more  widely 
used  in  this  period  than  it  was  to  be  ever  again; 
the  finest  6th-C.  examples  survive  at  the  monas- 
tery  of  St.  Catherine  at  Sinai,  PoreC,  and  Ra- 
venna;  others  are  found  at  Dyrrachion,  Gaza, 
and  at  several  sites  on  Cyprus.  Mosaic  was  soon 
to  become  an  important  Byz.  export.  Thus  in  the 
early  8th  C.  the  Arabs  imported  from  Constanti- 
nople  “40  loads  of  mosaic  cubes”  and  a  number 
of  workmen  for  the  decoration  of  the  Umayyad 
Mosque  in  Damascus  (H.A.R.  Gibb,  DOP  12  [1958] 
225—29),  while  Pope  John  VII  seems  to  have 
employed  Byz.  mosaicists  for  his  oratory  in  St. 
Peter’s,  Rome  (P.  Nordhagen,  ActaNoru  2  [1965] 
121—66). 

By  the  late  8th  C.,  holy  hgures  executed  in 
mosaic  were  a  common  feature  of  sacred  deco- 
ration:  the  author  of  the  vita  of  Stephen  the 
Younger  complained  that  the  images  of  birds  and 
beasts  set  up  by  Iconoclasts  in  the  Church  of  the 
Blachernai  to  replace  a  Gospel  cycle  left  the 
building  “altogether  unadorned”  (PG  100:1 120C). 
The  economic  revival  of  the  gth  and  ìoth  C.  saw 
the  frequent  use  of  mosaic  in  the  churches  and 
private  chapels  of  Constantinople.  It  was  also  the 
model  of  luxury  in  palace  decoration,  attested 
for  the  Rainourgion  at  the  Great  Palace  built 
by  Basil  I  (TheophCont  332.14-335.7)  and  in  the 
epic  of  Digenes  Arritas. 

Mosaic  was  the  technique  chosen  for  imperial 
portraits  in  Hagia  Sophia  for  three  centuries 
(gth— nth)  and  was  favored  in  the  i2th  C.  by 
Manuel  I  for  scenes  of  history  painting 
(Nik.Chon.  206.48-52).  In  emulation  of  the  em- 
press  Helena,  the  same  emperor  may  have  sent 
mosaic  cubes  and  even  craftsmen  such  as  Ephraim 
to  Bethlehem  for  the  Church  of  the  Natẁity. 
Clavijo  describes  mosaics  (of  the  i2th  or  1 3th 
C.?)  in  both  the  church  and  cloister  of  the  Peri- 
bleptos  monastery  in  Constantinople,  as  at  St. 
George  of  Mangana.  It  is  also  known  that  large 
areas  of  the  Holy  Apostles  in  Constantinople 
were  decorated  by  Eulalios  in  the  i2th  C.  The 
ìith  and  i2th  C.  in  general  represent  a  high 
watermark  in  work  in  this  medium.  The  decora- 
tions  of  Hosios  Loukas,  the  Nea  Mone  on  Chios, 


and  Daphni  witness  to  the  transport  of  artists  and 
materials  over  great  distances.  In  the  early  nth 
C.  smalt  and  mosaicists  were  sent  to  Kiev  for  the 
embellishment  of  St.  Sophia  (A.  Poppe,  JMedHist 
7  [1981]  41—43),  and  local  workmen  were  taught 
the  craft.  A  similar  importation  probably  pre- 
vailed  during  the  protracted  decoration  of  San 
Marco  in  Venice,  and  mosaicists  figure  among 
the  other  craftsmen  brought  from  Constantinople 
in  the  nth  C.  by  Desiderius  of  Montecassino. 
The  extent  to  which  Byz.  artists  participated  in 
the  i2th-C.  mosaic  decoration  of  Palermo  and 
Monreale  remains  in  question. 

From  the  i3th  C.  onward  mosaic  was  used  only 
in  the  most  lavish  enterprises  at  Constantinople 
and,  exceptionally,  at  Arta.  While  the  mosaic  of 
the  Deesis  in  Hagia  Sophia  (late  i3th  C.)  may 
have  been  an  imperial  commission,  later  pro- 
grams,  such  as  those  at  the  Chora  and  Pamma- 
raristos  in  Constantinople  and  the  Holy  Apos- 
tles  in  Thessalonike,  were  generally  sponsored 
by  the  bureaucratic  or  ecclesiastical  elite,  often  in 
conjunction  with  fresco  decoration.  The  last  ma- 
jor  mosaic  undertaking  in  the  capital  was  at  Hagia 
Sophia  following  the  partial  collapse  of  the  dome 
in  1346.  Shortly  after  1355  the  Pantokrator  in  the 
dome  was  restored,  and  images  of  John  V  Palaio- 
logos,  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  Virgin  were  in- 
stalled  on  the  great  eastern  arch  (Mango,  Materials 
66—76,  87-91).  The  mosaics  on  the  eastern  arch, 
covered  by  plaster  for  centuries,  were  rediscov- 
ered  in  1989. 

lit.  P.|.  Nordhagen,  C.  Bertelli  in  ìl  Mosaìco,  ed.  C. 
Bertelli  (Milan  1988)  45—163.  H.P.  L’Orange,  P.J.  Nord- 
hagen,  Mosaics  from  Antiquity  lo  the  Middle  Ages  (London 
1966).  A.  Diem,  “Techniken  des  Mittelalters  zur  Herstel- 
lung  von  Glas  und  Mosaik,”  SetlStu  18.1  (1971)  623.32. 

— A.C. 

MOSAIC  LAW,  more  fully  titled  “Excerpts  from 
the  Law  Given  'by  God  through  Moses  to  the 
Israelites,”  a  collection  of  passages  from  Exodus, 
Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy  that  is 
preserved  in  dozens  of  MSS  from  the  1  ìth  C. 
onward,  usually  as  an  appendix  to  the  Ecloga. 
The  compilation  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  8th 
C.  Out  of  the  50  chapters  of  the  compilation, 
about  20  deal  with  marital  and  sexual  problems; 
among  other  topics  are  theft,  murder,  witnesses, 
loans,  just  weights  and  measures,  charity,  etc.  The 
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compilation  uses  terms  such  as  paroikos  (11:2)  and 
mìsthotos  (7:1).  Unlike  the  much  earlier  (ca.gth  C.?) 
Latin  Collalio  legum  Mosaicarum  et  Romanarum,  the 
Greek  Mosaic  law  contains  no  direct  comparison 
of  biblical  and  Roman  legislation. 

ed.  L.  Burgmann,  S.  Troianos,  “Nomos  Mosaîkos,”  FM 
3  (1979)  126-67. 

lit.  P.E.  Pieler,  “Lex  Christiana,”  Aklen  des  26.  Deutschen 
Rechthistonkertages  (Frankfurt  am  Main  1987)  485-503.  S.N. 
Troianos,  “Zum  Rapitel  45  der  russischen  Rormcaja  Rniga: 
Ursprung  und  Wesen  des  Nomos  Mosaikos,”  Cynllometho- 
dianum  ii  (1987)  1-8.  -A.K. 

MOSCHABAR,  GEORGE,  a  second  name  possi- 
bly  Psyllos  (ŸúWoç)  or  Psyllates  (ÝuWárrjç),  a 
relentless  opponent  of  Union  of  the  Churches; 
fl.  second  half  of  the  13Ü1  C.  Moschabar  (Mocr^á- 
inrocp)  is  attested  in  1281  as  didaskalos  tou  Evan- 
geliou,  and  from  1283  to  1286  as  chartophylax. 
Before  Michael  VIII  died,  Moschabar  fought 
against  Union  anonymously.  His  Dialogue  with  a 
Dominican  on  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (1277— 
78),  another  work  on  the  same  subject,  still  un- 
published,  and  the  Antirrhetic  Chapters  that  refute 
the  work  of  Patr.  John  XI  Bekkos  date  from  this 
time.  After  the  restoration  of  Orthodoxy,  Mos- 
chabar  openly  opposed  Bekkos  and  his  supporters 
(Pachym.,  ed.  Bekker  2:98.18-99.3).  His  relations 
with  the  new  patriarch  Gregory  II  of  Cyprus 
deteriorated  quickly.  Moschabar  was  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  Gregory’s  resignation  in  1289 
and  wrote  a  certification  of  Gregory’s  Orthodoxy 
in  exchange  for  the  abdication  (PG  i42:i29AB). 

ED.  Antirrhetics,  partial  ed.  A.  DemetrakopouIos,  Ortho- 
doxos  Hellas  (Leipzig  1872)  60-62. 

lit.  Beck,  Kirche  6776  V.  Laurent,  “La  vie  et  les  oeuvres 
de  George  Moschabar,”  EO  28  (ig2g)  129—58.  Idem,  “A 
propos  de  Georges  Moschampar,  polémiste  antilatin,”  EO 
35  (1936)  336-47.  Papadakis,  Crisis  in  Byz.  106-12,  1336. 
PLP,  00.19344.  -R.J.M. 

MOSCHOPOULOS,  MANUEL,  writer  and  phil- 
ologist;  nephew  of  the  bibliophile  Nikephoros 
Moschopoulos;  born  ca.  1 265?,  fl.  Constantinople 
ca.1300.  A  student  of  Maximos  Planoudes,  Mo- 
schopoulos  (MocrxÓ7roi>\oç)  became  a  commenta- 
tor  on  and  perhaps  editor  of  classical  Greek  poets. 
Virtually  nothing  is  known  of  his  biography,  ex- 
cept  that  in  1305/6  he  became  involved  in  a  plot, 
fell  into  political  disgrace,  and  was  imprisoned. 

Moschopoulos  was  a  versatile  scholar,  who  wrote 
a  book  on  Greek  grammar  ( Erotemata  grammatiha) 


with  an  appendix  on  schedographia  (J.J.  Kea- 
ney,  BZ  64  [1971]  303-13)  and  an  unpublished 
work,  Discourse  Against  the  Latins,  to  which  the 
Unionist  George  Metochites  responded  (PG 
141:1307-1406).  At  the  request  of  Nicholas 
Rhabdas,  he  composed  a  treatise  on  magic  squares 
(P.  Tannéry,  Mémoires  scientifiques  4  [Paris-Tou- 
louse  1920]  1  —  19).  He  is  best  known,  however, 
for  an  edition  of  the  Olympian  Odes  of  Pindar, 
scholia  on  the  Ploutos  of  Aristophanes  (J.J.  Kea- 
ney,  Mnemosyne'1  25  [1972]  123-28)  and  the 
Batrachomyomachia,  and  for  his  paraphrase  of  the 
Works  and  Days  of  Hesiod  and  the  first  two  books 
of  the  Iliad.  His  commentaries  are  grammatical 
notes  or  explications  of  the  text  at  a  fairly  basic 
level.  The  question  of  whether  he  produced  new 
recensions  of  some  of  the  plays  of  Sophocles  (as 
assumed  by  A.  Turyn,  TAPA  80  [1949]  94-173) 
and  Euripides  is  still  under  discussion.  J.J.  Keaney 
(BZ  64  [1971]  314O  rejects  the  previous  attribu- 
tion  to  Moschopoulos  of  an  Attic  dictionary  ( On - 
omaton  Attihon  sylloge).  Eight  of  his  letters  survive, 
addressed  to  contemporary  literati  such  as  Theo- 
dore  Metochites,  Constantine  Arropolites,  and 
JOSEPH  RHAKENDYTES. 

ed.  Letters — -Sevcenko,  Soc.  and  Intdl,  pt.IX  (1952),  133- 
57.  L.  Levi,  “Cinque  lettere  inedite  di  Emanuele  Mosco- 
pulo,”  StltalFCl  10  (1902)  55-72.  “Le  traité  du  Manuel 
Moschopoulos  sur  les  carrés  magiques,”  ed.  P.  Tannéry,  in 
Mémoires  scientifiçues  4  (Paris-Toulouse  1920)  27—60,  with 
Fr.  tr.  Paraphrases  of  Iliad,  Books  I-I I— — ed.  S.  Grandolini 
in  Studi  m  onore  di  Aristide  Colonna  (Perugia  1982)  131—49 
and  in  önmersitä  degli  Studi  di  Perugia.  Annali  della  Facoltà 
di  lettere  e  filosofia  n.s.  18  (1980/1)  5-22.  For  complete  list 
of  ed.,  see  Tusculum-Lexikon  539. 

lit.  Wilson,  Scholars  244—47.  PLT,  no.  19373.  E.  Melan- 
dri,  “La  parafrasi  di  Manuele  Moscopulo  ad  Hom.  AB 
493,”  Prometheus  9  (1983)  177-92.  -A.M.T. 


MOSCHOPOULOS,  NIREPHOROS,  bibliophile 
and  bishop  during  the  reign  of  Andronikos  II; 
died  between  1322  and  1332.  He  was  named 
titular  metropolitan  of  Crete  by  1285,  but  could 
not  reside  in  his  see  because  of  the  Venetian 
occupation  of  the  island.  He  was  subsequently 
made  proedros  of  Lakedaimon  (Sparta)  ca.  1289. 
In  1291/2  he  restored  the  Cathedral  of  St.  De- 
metrios  at  Mistra  (M.I.  Manousakas,  DChAE 4  ì 
[1959]  70—79).  He  also  built  windmills  and  planted 
vineyards  and  olive  groves  in  the  countryside 
nearby.  Whenever  possible,  however,  Moscho- 
poulos  preferred  to  live  in  Constantinople.  In 
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1296  the  emperor  sent  him  to  Venice  on  a  dip- 
lomatic  mission;  in  1303  he  served  as  imperial 
emissary  to  Patr.  John  XII  Rosmas,  who  hadjust 
resigned  his  throne.  In  1305  Patr.  Athanasios  I 
forced  him  to  return  to  Mistra. 

Like  his  more  famous  nephew,  the  philologist 
Manuel  Moschopoulos,  Nikephoros  was  a  scholar 
and  admirer  of  classical  literature.  He  possessed 
a  library  so  extensive  that  it  took  four  horses  to 
transport  it;  he  copied  some  codices  himself  (E. 
Gamillscheg  in  Byiantios  95-100),  commissioned 
the  copying  of  others,  and  was  generous  in  his 
donations  of  MSS  to  monasteries.  Among  his  books 
were  a  copy  of  the  Odyssey  and  a  ìoth-C.  MS  of 
the  homilies  of  Chrysostom.  Moschopoulos  ap- 
parently  also  engaged  in  hymnography;  E.  Papa- 
eliopoulou-Photopoulou  attributed  to  him  an 
aholouthia  on  John  Cassian  ( Diptycha  2  [ig8o— 81] 
119-45)- 

ut.  A.  Papadopoulos-Rerameus,  “Nikephoros  Moscho- 
poulos,”  BZ  12  (1903)  215-23.  M.I.  Manousakas,  “Nike- 
phorou  Moschopoulou  epigrammata  se  cheirographa  tes 
bibliothekes  tou,”  Hellenìha  15  (1957)  232-46.  PLP, 
no.19376.  -A.M.T. 

MOSCHOS,  JOHN,  sometimes  nicknamed  “Eu- 
kratas”;  monk  and  writer;  saint;  born  Cilicia  (P. 
Pattenden,/77ŵ  26  [1975]  41,  n.i)  between  540 
and  550  (S.  Vailhé,  EO  5  [1901—02]  108),  died 
Rome  Sept.  619  or  more  probably  Constantinople 
in  634.  The  prologue  to  his  book,  written  by  a 
contemporary,  records  that  Moschos  (Mótryoç) 
lived  in  and  visited  various  monasteries  and  as- 
cetic  centers  in  Judea,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  After  the 
Persian  capture  of  Jerusalem  (614),  he  sailed  to 
the  “great  city  of  the  Rhomaioi,”  that  is,  Constan- 
tinople,  where  he  lived  as  patriarch-in-exile  of 
Jerusalem.  Before  his  death  he  entrusted  the  in- 
complete  version  of  his  book,  The  Spiritual  Meadow 
(. Leimon  or  Leimonarion)  to  his  pupil  and  fellow 
traveler,  Sophronios,  the  future  patriarch  of  Jc- 
rusalem  (H.  Chadwick,  JThSt  n.s.  25  [1974]  41- 
74).  This  work,  which  was  dedicated  to  Sophron- 
ios,  consists  of  short  edifying  anecdotes  about 
monks  and  hermits,  in  the  tradition  of  the 
Apophthegmata  Patrum.  Its  contents  and  pleas- 
antly  unaffected  Greek  ensured  the  wide  later 
circulation  described  by  Photios  ( Bibl .,  cod.199), 
who  mentions  variously  sized  erdoseis.  Transla- 
tions  were  made  into  Arabic,  Latin,  and  Church 
Slavonic.  As  with  other  similar  hagiographies,  the 


work  provides  a  wealth  of  information  both  for 
linguists  (E.  Mihevc-Gabrovec,  Études  sur  la  syntaxe 
de  loannes  Moschos  [Ljubljana  1960])  and  for  those 
interested  in  the  social  and  intellectual  history  of 
his  day.  It  also  innocently  spollights,  sometimes 
horribly,  the  emotional  and  sexual  repressions  of 
its  ascetic  subjects.  Together  with  Sophronios, 
Moschos  produced  a  revision  of  the  vita  of  John 
Eleemon. 

ed.  PG  87.3:2851-3112,  with  add.  T.  Nissen,  BZ  38 
(1938)  354-72.  E.  Mioni,  OrChrP  17  (1951)  61-94,  rev.  E. 
Eriaras,  Hellenika  12  (1952)  188-94.  Fr.  tr.  M.-J.  Rouët  de 
Journel,  Le  pré  spirituel  (Paris  1946).  Ital.  tr.  R.  Maisano, 
Giwanni  Mosco:  II  pralo  (Napies  1982). 

ut.  E.  Mioni,  DictSpir  8  (1974)  632-40.  N.H.  Baynes, 
“The  'Pratum  Spirituale,’ ”  OrChrP  13  (1947)  404-14.  K. 
Rosemond,  “Jean  Mosch,  patriarche  de  Jérusalem  en  exil 
(614-634),”  VigChr  31  (1977)60-67.  -B.B. 

MOSCOW  (M o<TKÓfÌLov),  town  in  the  Volga-Oka 
basin,  capital  of  a  principality  that,  though  subject 
to  the  Mongols,  emerged  in  the  i4th  C.  as  the 
major  rival  to  Tver’  and  Lithuania  for  control 
over  Russia.  Moscow  was  in  conlact  with  Byz.  from 
the  early  ìjth  C.,  though  it  is  not  mentioned 
explicitly  in  Byz.  sources  until  1380  (MM  2:12.12), 
when  Ivan  II  (1353—59)  was  designated  the  great 
rhex  of  Moscow  and  all  Russia,  while  Symeon  of 
Moscow  (1341-53),  in  a  letter  of  John  VI  Kan- 
takouzenos  in  1347,  is  called  the  great  rhex  of  all 
Russia  (MM  1:263.27).  The  route  from  Moscow 
to  Constantinople  via  the  Don  and  the  Azov  Sea 
is  described  by  Ignatij  of  Smolensr.  Muscovite 
princes  contributed  regularly  toward  the  repair 
of  monuments  in  Constantinople  (e.g.,  in  1347, 
1364,  1398;  cf.  Greg.  3:199.24-200.9).  Byz,- 
Muscovite  diplomatic  activity  focused  on  the  me- 
tropolis  “of  Kiev  and  all  Russia.”  Metr.  Peter 
(1308—26)  transferred  his  actual  residence  to 
Moscow,  and  most  of  his  successors  followed  suit. 
The  official  residence,  however,  was  moved  in 
1354  at  thc  ordcr  oí  Patr.  Philothegs  Kokkinûs 
from  Kiev  only  to  Vladimir-on-the-Kljaz’ma,  which 
was  regarded  as  the  senior  principality  (Greg. 
3:514.14-17).  Philotheos  and  Antony  IV  used 
their  involvement  with  the  metropolis  to  sustain 
the  sembiance  of  Byz.  authority,  an  authority  that 
was  lost  when  Moscow  rejected  the  Council  of 
Ferrara-Florence.  Byz.  artists  (Theophanes  “the 
Greek”),  worked  in  Moscow  from  the  mid-i4th 
C.,  as  did  writers  associated  with  the  Hesychast 
movement  (Kiprian,  Epifanij  Premudryj,  Pach- 
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omij  Logofet).  Moscow  ceased  paying  tribute  to 
the  Mongols  in  1480,  and  in  the  early  i6th  C.  the 
claim  arose  that  Moscow  was  the  “Third  Rome,” 
the  successor  to  Constantinople. 

lit.  Obolensky,  By z.  and  the  Slavs,  ptA'II  (1965),  248— 
75.  G.M.  Prochorov,  Povest’  0  Mitjae:  Rus'  i  Vizantija  v  epochu 
Kulikovskoj  bitvy  (Leningrad  1978).  Meyendoríf,  Russia. 

-S.C.F. 

MOSELE  (MajcrrjAé),  or  Mousele,  a  family  name 
of  Armenian  origin.  In  791  Alexios  Mosele,  the 
hrst  known  droungarios  tes  viglas,  supported 
Constantine  VI  against  his  mother  Irene  and  was 
rewarded  with  the  post  of  strategos,  but  was  soon 
arrested  and  blinded.  Theophilos  proclaimed  an- 
other  Alexios  Mosele  heir  to  the  throne,  married 
him  to  his  daughter  Maria,  and  made  him  caesar. 
After  military  successes  in  Italy,  Alexios  was  ac- 
cused  of  a  conspiracy  against  Theophilos  and 
soon  retired  to  a  monastery.  The  family  main- 
tained  its  importance  in  the  ìoth  C.,  when  another 
Alexios  Mosele  served  as  droungarios  tou  ploimou 
under  Romanos  I,  and  Romanos  Mosele  obtained 
the  high  title  of  magistros  under  Constantine  VII. 
Basil  II,  however,  mentioned  in  an  edict  that 
Romanos’s  descendants  had  fallen  into  extreme 
poverty.  Family  members  of  the  1  ìth  C.  are  known 
only  from  several  uncertain  seals,  one  of  which 
belonged  to  the  imperíal  notary  John  Mosele 
(Laurent,  Corpus  2,  no.208);  in  the  i2th  C.  Mi- 
chael  Mosele  married  a  noble  lady  related  to  the 
families  of  Melissenos  and  Xeros.  In  Constanti- 
nople  there  were  both  an  oìâos  and  a  monastery 
of  Mosele;  H.  Delehaye  (AB  14  [1895]  161-65) 
suggested  that  a  school  was  located  in  the  oikos,  a 
hypothesis  rejected  by  Lemerle  (Humanism  283, 
n.6);  the  monastery  existed  until  the  14Ẅ  C. 

lit.  Kazhdan,  Arm.  lof.  Janin,  Eglises  CP  3586  Winkel- 
mann,  Quellenshutien  1556  1766  184L  -A.K. 

MOSES  (MúJẅaTjç),  biblical  legislator  and  prophet; 
the  ideal  king,  according  to  Philo;  feastday  4 
Sept.  One  of  the  tasks  oí  Christian  theologians 
was  to  demonstrate  that  Christ  was  much  more 
than  “a  new  Moses”:  Moses  not  only  predicted 
the  advent  of  Christ  but  “using  obscure  riddles 
shed  some  light  on  the  Trinity”  (pseudo-Basil  of 
Seleukeia,  PG  85:136^).  Human  history  was  con- 
strued  as  consisting  of  three  stages:  a  period  of 
natural  law,  one  of  Mosaic  law,  and  one  of  Grace 


and  the  New  Testament.  God  sent  Moses,  says 
Eustathios  of  Thessalonike  (Eust.  Thess.,  Opuscula 
1 7f),  and  Moses  issued  “a  better  Iaw”  that  his 
contemporaries  were  unable  to  grasp  in  full.  Gre- 
gory  of  Nyssa  wrote  a  Life  of  Moses  (ed.  Simo- 
netti,  infra ):  its  hrst  book  is  a  historical  commen- 
tary  on  the  events  related  in  Exodus  and  Numbers, 
stressing  the  miraculous,  rejecting  naturalistic  ex- 
planation,  and  suppressing  shocking  detail;  the 
second,  much  longer,  book  is  an  allegorical  and 
spiritual  reading  of  the  life  of  Moses  as  the  soul’s 
journey  to  liberation.  The  Byz.  also  found  the 
story’s  romancelike  details  attractive:  Moses’  mi- 
raculous  rescue  from  the  river,  the  wonders  he 
worked,  his  flight  to  the  country  of  Madiam,  and 
his  military  success.  Moses’  Crossing  of  the  Red 
Sea  was  interpreted  as  a  prehguration  of  the 
triumph  of  Christianity  and  paralleled  Constan- 
tine  I’s  victory  at  the  Milvian  Bridge. 

Representation  in  Art.  Images  of  Moses  are 
found  in  many  contexts.  As  the  protagonist  in 
events  of  Exodus  and  Deuteronomy,  Moses  recurs 
in  narrative  art,  such  as  the  Octateuchs  and  two 
excerpted  passages:  the  Odes  of  Moses  (Ex  15: 1- 
19;  Dt  32:1-43)  included  and  illustrated  in  Psal- 
ters.  A  New  Testament  setting  is  provided  by  the 
Transfiguration  account  (esp.  Mt  17:3),  in  which 
Moses  and  Elijah  appear  beside  Christ.  Moses  is 
represented  as  an  idealized  beardless  youth  (e.g., 
in  the  Vatican  MS  of  Kosmas  Indiropleustes) 
and  as  a  white-bearded  patriarch  (e.g.,  apse  mo- 
saic  of  St.  Catherine’s,  Sinai).  A  single  i2th-C. 
icon  at  Sinai  with  20  narrative  scenes  from  the 
life  of  Moses  in  the  frame  is  probably  to  be  ex- 
plained  by  a  local  cult  (Weitzmann  in  Place  of  Book 
lllum.,  hgs.20— 21).  A  characteristic  i2th-C.  inno- 
vation  is  a  woeful  Moses  with  sunken  cheeks  (e.g., 
Soteriou,  Eikones,  no.161),  a  type  further  devel- 
oped  in  the  13Ü1  C.  by  the  addition  of  a  short 
beard  and  heavily  lined  features  to  create  an  en- 
drely  different  portrait  type  (ibid.,  no.  179). 

lit.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  La  vita  di  Masè,  ed.  M.  Simonetti 
(Venice  1984)  xiv— xxxvi.  H.  Schlosser,  LCI  3:282-97.  La 
figure  de  Moise  (Geneva  1978)  99-127.  -A.K.,  J.I.,  J.H.L. 


MOSES,  Arab  saint  of  second  half  of  4th  C.; 
feastday  7  Feb.  According  to  Sozomenos  (Sozom., 
HE  6.38.5),  he  was  a  holy  man  and  miracle  worker 
who  lived  in  the  desert.  When  the  Orthodox  Arab 
queen  Mavia  revolted  againt  the  Arian  Valens 
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ca-375-78,  she  insisted  during  negotiations  with 
the  emperor  that  the  Orthodox  Moses  be  conse- 
crated  as  the  bishop  of  her  foederati.  Valens  finally 
agreed  to  this  condition,  and  Moses  was  talcen  to 
Alexandria  to  be  consecrated  by  Loukios,  the  Ar- 
ian  bishop  of  the  city.  Moses  refused,  however,  to 
be  consecrated  by  an  Arian,  and  was  subsequently 
taken  to  the  “mountain”  where  the  rite  was  per- 
formed  by  Orthodox  bishops  in  exile.  Moses  then 
returned  to  Mavia’s  foederati  and  engaged  in  mis- 
sionary  activity  among  the  Arabs.  By  some  schol- 
ars  he  is  identified  with  Moses  the  Black  (J.M. 
Sauget,  Bibl.Sanct.  9:652-54). 

lit.  Shahid,  Byz.  &  Arabs  (jth  C.)  152-57,  185-87. 

-I.A.Sh. 

MOSES  DASXURANC'I  (or  Kafankatuac'i),  Ar- 
menian  historian  (fl.  ìoth  C.?)  of  whose  life  noth- 
ing  is  known.  His  History  of  the  Caucasian  Albanians 
ends  with  the  attack  of  the  Rus’  on  Partaw  in  914. 
Although  based  on  many  previous  Armenian 
sources,  this  History  is  valuable  as  a  prime  source 
for  Caucasian  Albania  and  its  relations  with  Ar- 
menia,  Iran,  and  Georgia. 

Moses  focuses  on  the  history  of  the  church  in 
that  area  of  the  Caucasus;  he  claims  Albania  was 
converted  no  later  than  Armenia.  References  to 
Byz.  are  few,  but  the  campaigns  of  Herakleios, 
the  schism  of  the  Eastern  churches  after  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  the  travels  to  Con- 
stantinople  and  Rome  of  Stephen  (later  bishop  of 
Siwnik')  are  given  some  prominence.  Also  in- 
cluded  is  a  lengthy  description  from  about  660  of 
the  holy  sites  injerusalem  (E.W.  Brooks,  EHR  1 1 
[1896]  93-97). 

ed.  Patmut'iwn  Aluanic' ,  ed.  M.  Emin  (Moscow  1860;  Tbi- 
lisi  1912).  The  History  of  the  Caucasian  Albanians,  tr.  C.J.F. 
Dowsett  (London  içjöij. 

lit.  F.  Mamedova,  “Istorija  Alban"  Moiseja  Kalankatuj- 
skogo  kak  ülo(nik  po  obscestuennomu  stroju  rannesrednevekovoj 
Albanii  (Baku  1977).  R-  Hewsen,  "On  the  Ohronology  of 
Movsès  Dasxurançi,”  BSOAS  27  (1964)  151-53.  -R.T. 

MOSES  OF  BERGAMO,  or  Moses  de  Brolo,  Latin 
translator  from  northern  Italy  who  was  in  impe- 
rial  service  at  Constantinople  ca.i  130;  died  after 
1157?.  Moses  probably  participated  in  John  II 
Romnenos’s  Danubian  campaigns,  !ived  near 
Constantinople’s  Venetian  quarter,  and  was  se- 
lected  over  Burgundio  of  Pisa  and  James  of 
Venice  to  interpret  the  debate  of  Anselm  of  Hav- 


elburg  with  Niketas,  metropolitan  of  Nikomedeia 
(10  Apr.  1 136).  His  treatise  on  Greek  expressions 
in  Jerome’s  biblìcai  prefaces  discusses  Homeric 
imitations  of  Scripture  (ed.  G.  Cremaschi,  Mose 
del  Brolo  e  la  cultura  a  Bergamo  nei  secoli  XI— XII 
[Bergamo  1945]  163—95).  Moses  probably  wrote 
his  poem  on  Bergamo  (ed.  G.  Gorni,  StMed 3  [1970] 
440—56)  before  leaving  home,  although  a  mar- 
ginal  note  associates  it  with  the  Byz.  emperor.  He 
translated  a  treatise  on  Christ’s  disciples  ascribed 
to  Epiphanios  of  Salamis  (Moses  alone  preserves 
the  authentic  text  [CPG  3780-81],  ed.  F.  Dolbeau, 
AB  104  [1986J  299-31 4 J)  and  a  Trinitarian  flori- 
legium  (partially  ed.  G.  Cremaschi,  Bergomum  47.4 
['953J  29 — 69).  One  letter  (C.H.  Haskins,  BZ  23 
[1914—20]  133—42),  written  “ex  Dacia”  (1128?) 
apparently  to  his  brother  Peter  at  Bergamo,  treats 
Greek  accentuation  (and  incidentally  coinage 
terms).  The  letter  of  indiction  8  (1  130?),  certainly 
addressed  to  Peter,  survives  in  the  original  (ed. 
G.  Gorni).  It  mentions  how  fire  in  Constantino- 
ple’s  Venetian  quarter  destroyed  Moses’  expen- 
sive  library  of  Greek  MSS  and  shows  him  finagling 
a  1 5-bezant  payment  from  the  uestiarion  for  a 
worthless  relative;  Moses  discusses  his  personal 
finances,  the  ease  of  travel  from  Venice  to  Con- 
stantinople,  and  the  purchase  of  Byz.  liturgical 
furnishings  for  Bergamo  churches.  -M.McC. 

MOSES  XORENAC'I  (“from  Xorean  [or  XorenJ,” 
an  unknown  town),  in  Armenian  tradition,  “the 
father  of  history.”  The  reliability  and  date  of  his 
History  are  still  debated.  This  important  work,  the 
first  attempt  to  give  a  coherent  account  of  Ar- 
menian  history  from  the  settlement  of  the  country 
in  the  days  of  the  giants  down  to  the  death  of 
Mesrop  MaStoc'  in  439,  became  the  standard 
version. 

In  book  1  Moses  correlates  the  legends  about 
the  oi  igins  of  Armenia  (also  found  in  Sebeos  as 
the  “Primary  History”)  with  the  biblical  genealo- 
gies  and  the  events  of  world  history  as  known 
from  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebios  of  Caesarea.  In 
book  2  the  role  of  Armenia  between  Rome  and 
Parthia  is  expounded;  here  the  Jewish  War  of 
Josephus  served  as  a  prime  source.  Based  on  the 
works  of  Agathangelos  and  pseudo-P'AWSTOS 
Buzand  the  narrative  continues  to  the  death  of 
Trdat,  first  Christian  king  of  Armenia.  Book  3 
describes  the  predicament  of  Armenia  between 
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the  Byz.  emperors  and  the  shahs  of  Sasanian 
Iran.  It  ends  with  a  lament  over  the  end  of  the 
Arsacid  monarchy  and  the  removal  of  the  pa- 
triarchate  from  the  family  of  Gregory  the  II- 
LUMINATOR. 

The  author  claims  to  have  been  a  pupil  of 
MaStoc'  and  to  have  studied  in  Alexandria  and 
Constantinople.  If  so,  the  History  contains  many 
anachronisms.  Nor  is  it  quoted  or  mentioned  until 
after  900.  Its  emphasis  on  the  preeminent  role  of 
the  Bagratids  and  the  down-playing  of  the  Ma- 
mironeans  has  led  many  to  believe  that  it  was 
written  when  the  former  rose  to  power  and  the 
latter  declined — in  the  8th  C. 

Moses  (whoever  he  was)  was  very  widely  read 
in  Greek  theological  and  secular  literature,  but  he 
used  Armenian  renderings  of  nearly  all  foreign 
sources.  As  a  historian  Moses  was  the  first  Ar- 
menian  to  develop  an  explicit  philosophy  of  his- 
toriography.  He  speaks  of  himself  as  an  “anti- 
quarian,”  anxious  to  preserve  information  about 
past  deeds  of  great  men.  His  values  are  those  of 
a  landed  aristocracy  where  valor  is  assessed  on 
the  basis  of  martial  accomplishments,  and  rank 
depends  on  hereditary  standing.  Frequently  Moses 
speaks  of  the  importance  of  veracity  and  elegance 
in  historical  writing,  and  emphasizes  that  “there 
is  no  true  history  without  chronology,”  but  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  interpreting  his  sources  quite 
tendentiously. 

Several  other  works  have  been  attributed  to 
Moses  Xorenac'i.  Among  them  a  unique  Geog- 
raphy  dates  to  the  7th  C.;  based  on  Pappos  of 
Alexandria,  it  briefly  describes  the  entire  world, 
with  expanded  information  on  the  provinces  and 
political  geography  of  Armenia  (R.  Hewsen,  REArm 
n.s.  4  [1967]  409—32;  S.T.  Eremyan,  Hayastane  est 
Asxarhacoyce  [Erevan  1963]).  A  book  of  rhetoric 
( chreiai )  said  to  be  by  Moses  is  more  difficult  to 
date.  It  is  based  on  Aphthonios  and  other  Greek 
rhetorical  writers,  but  adduces  biblical  and  Chris- 
tian  examples  to  illustrate  traditional  Greek  themes 
(A.  Baumgartner,  ZDMG  40  [1886]  457-515;  R- 
Sgarbi,  Rendiconti,  Accademia  di  scienze  e  lettere,  Classe 
di  lettere  e  scien ze  morali  e  storiche,  Istituto  Lombardo 

103  [i969]  78-84)- 

ed.  Patmut'ium  Hayoc' ,  ed.  M.  Abetean,  S.  Yarut'iwnean 
(Tbilisi  1913;  rp.  Delmar,  N.Y.,  1981).  History  of  the  Arme- 
mans,  tr.  R.W.  Thomson  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1978).  Géogra- 
phie,  ed.  A.  Soukry  (Venice  1881),  with  Fr.  tr.  Matena- 
grut'iwnk'  (Venice  1865)  341-616. 


lit.  C.  Toumanoff,  “On  the  Date  of  the  Pseudo-Moses 
of  Chorene,”  HA  75  (1961)  467-76.  -R.T. 

MOSQUE  (/Ltacry(Stop),  Muslim  building  for  wor- 
ship.  The  earliest  mosques  are  difficult  to  identify 
because  they  may  lack  definitively  distinguishing 
architectural  features;  the  mihräb  niche  begins  to 
be  present  only  with  the  caliphate  of  al-Walîd  in 
the  early  8th  C.  A  possible  north  Syrian  or  Coptic/ 
Ethiopian  Christian  influence  on  early  mosque 
architecture  is  much  debated. 

In  areas  newly  conquered  from  Byz.  some 
churches  were  converted  to  mosques,  or  possibly 
even  divided,  temporarily,  into  areas  for  Muslims 
and  Christians.  A  6th-C.  guest  house  in  the  mon- 
astery  of  St.  Catherine  at  Sinai  was  converted 
into  a  mosque;  it  contains  a  minbar  dated  by  in- 
scription  to  1 106.  Some  of  the  earliest  surviving 
mosques  on  former  Byz.  territory  include  that  at 
Bostra  as  well  as  the  controversial  and  rebuilt  so- 
called  Mosque  of  cAmr  in  Fustät  (Old  Cairo).  In 
areas  that  Byz.  recaptured  from  Muslims,  mosques 
were  usually  closed  and  the  Muslim  population 
ousted  or  annihilated. 

In  Constantinople  a  mosque  was  protected  by 
treaties  with  the  Fätimids  in  the  ìoth— ìith  C. 
(M.  Canard,  Journal  Asiatique  208  [1926]  94—99); 
epigraphical  evidence  raised  the  question  of  sim- 
ilar  Fätimid  protection  for  a  possible  mosque  in 
Athens  (G.C.  Miles,  Hesperia  25  [1956]  329—44). 
A  mosque  in  Constantinople  is  again  mentioned 
in  the  i4th  and  early  i5th  C.  Which  Muslim 
sovereign’s  name  would  be  mentioned  in  prayers 
at  this  mosque  was  always  controversial. 

lit.  O.  Grabar,  The  Formation  of  Islamic  Art  (New  Haven 
1973)  104—38.  K.A.C.  Creswell,  Early  Muslim  Archilecture 2 
(Oxford  1969)  1-497,  518-21.  J.  Pedersen,  E.  Diez, 
“Masdjid,”  EI  3:315—89.  -W.E.K.,  A.C. 

MOSYNOPOLIS  (MoonpÓ7ToXtç),  town  in  'I  hrace 
on  the  Via  Egnatia;  it  is  called  a  kastron  in  the 
typihon  of  Pakourianos,  “cité”  or  “ville”  by  Ville- 
hardouin.  It  was  built  on  the  site  of  late  Roman 
Maximianoupolis  (ancient  Porsulae)  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Papikion.  The  archbishop  of  Maximianou- 
polis  is  listed  in  the  notitias  of  the  early  ìoth  C. 
as  suffragan  of  Traianopolis  ( Notitiae  CP  7.598). 
Basil  II  used  Mosynopolis  as  an  operational  base 
for  his  Bulgarian  wars.  In  the  1  ìth  C.  the  town 
was  a  bandon  of  Boleron.  Anna  Romnene  knew 
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Mosynopolis  as  a  center  of  Manichaean  activity. 
It  played  an  important  part  in  military  operations 
at  the  end  of  the  i2th  through  the  beginning  of 
the  i3th  C.:  the  Normans  took  it  in  1 185,  and  it 
was  ravaged  by  Ralojan.  Whether  the  town  re- 
covered  after  this  blow  remains  unclear:  its  name 
appears  as  part  of  the  title  of  the  theme  of  Bole- 
ron  and  Mosynopolis  in  1317  (Guillou,  Ménécée, 
no.7.26),  and  a  synodal  decison  of  1347  mentions 
the  return  of  the  bishopric  of  Mosynopolis  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  Xantheia  to  that  of  Traiano- 
polis  (MM  1:260.18—21).  Asdracha  ( infra  106)  ar- 
gues  that  Mosynopolis  was  in  ruins  by  the  i4th 
C.,  identifying  it  with  the  “old  polis  of  Mesene, 
destroyed  many  years  ago”  mentioned  by  Kanta- 
kouzenos  (Kantak.  2:429.14—15). 

lit.  Asdracha,  Rhodopes  104-og.  Lemerle,  Philippes  129, 
176-81.  -T.E.G. 

MOTION  (KÍvrj<TLs),  the  term  by  which  the  Byz. 
designated  various  forms  of  activity:  movement 
from  place  to  place,  gesture,  mental  impulses 
(emotions)  and,  in  theology,  divine  energy  ( ener - 
getìhe  hinesis).  Although  Maximos  the  Confessor 
(PG  9o:253AB)  asserts  that  motion  as  such  is  not 
to  be  identifìed  with  evil,  and  church  fathers  dis- 
tinguished  trope  (deviation,  mutability)  from  mo- 
tion  directed  toward  good,  Byz.  ethics  contrasted 
motion  as  a  disquieting  activity  with  immovabílity 
as  a  paradigm  of  good  behavior.  Thus,  John  Mau- 
ropous  stressed  that  the  pious  emperor  is  im- 
movable  while  the  barbarian  and  rebel  are  in 
ceaseless  motion  (J.  Lefort,  TM  6  [1976]  285— 
87).  The  ideal  expressed  by  Byz.  body  language 
was  statuesque  repose.  Barbaric  “nomadism,”  the 
rapid  movement  of  mounted  warriors  across  the 
immeasurable  spaces  of  the  steppe,  was  connected 
by  the  Byz.  with  their  ignorance,  boorishness,  and 
violence. 

Representation  in  Art.  Indications  of  move- 
ment,  antithetical  to  the  idea  of  majesty,  either 
celestial  or  earthly,  are  designedly  missing  from 
much  Byz.  imagery.  Similarly,  portraits  and  many 
icons  embody  the  virtues  of  fixity.  Motion  is  re- 
quired  of  the  spectator’s  eye,  not  of  the  object  of 
his  vision  in  the  eliphrasis  tradition.  Yet  in  scenes 
such  as  the  Miracles  of  Christ  the  efficacy  of  the 
Savior  is  emphasized  by  the  contrast  between  his 
dynamic  attitude  and  the  inertness  of  his  patient 
audience.  Despite  the  Aristotelian  notion  that 


movement  denotes  life  (see  Motion,  Theory  of), 
motion  in  human  forms  is  generally  confined  to 
gesture  or  simple  torsions  of  the  body  on  its  own 
axis.  Rapid  or  energetic  movement  is  usually  left 
to  angels  and  animals;  occasionally  the  figure  of 
Symeon  in  scenes  of  the  Presentation  of  Christ  is 
shown,  for  emotive  effect,  rushing  toward  the 
object  of  his  desire.  Mobility  is  frequently  limited 
to  the  less  important  figures  in  a  scene,  be  they 
the  children  present  at  the  Baptism  of  Christ  or 
the  Egyptians  drowned  during  the  Crossing  of 
the  Red  Sea.  -A.K.,  A.C. 

MOTION,  THEORY  OF.  The  theory  of  motion 
developed  in  antiquity  primarily  by  Aristotle 
was  modified  by  the  Byz.  in  several  ways.  First, 
John  Philoponos  rejected  the  Aristotelian  theory 
that  a  moving  missile  was  pushed  by  both  the 
thrower  and  by  the  surrounding  air  that  was  forced 
into  motion  by  the  agent;  instead  he  introduced 
the  theory  of  impetus,  or  “kinetic  power,”  which 
was  transferred  from  the  thrower  to  the  projectile 
(S.  Sambursky,  The  Physical  World  of  Late  Antiquity 
[London  1962]  74—76).  Then,  John  of  Damascus 
(Dial.  45.9—19,  ed.  Kotter,  Schriften  i:i2gf)  sug- 
gested  a  detailed  categorization  of  types  of  mo- 
tion:  in  essence — birth  and  destruction;  in  size — 
growth  and  decrease;  in  quality — alteration;  in 
space — circular  and  linear  movement. 

The  theological  concept  of  motion  was  devel- 
oped  in  the  struggle  against  Prohlos,  who  con- 
sidered  the  First  Principle  as  immovable  and  the 
soul  as  self-moving,  autokinetos.  In  contrast,  the 
church  fathers  saw  in  the  Trinity  the  source  of  all 
motion.  There  were  two  main  theological  con- 
cepts  of  motion:  one,  still  connected  with  Neopla- 
tonic  emanationism,  construed  motion  in  terms 
of  rest  ( mone ),  procession  (proodos),  and  return 
(epistrophe);  Nicholas  of  Methone  (Anaptyxis  43.3- 
4),  however,  perceiveu  return  not  as  a  circuiar 
energy  (as  Proklos)  but  going  the  same  way  as  the 
proodos.  He  also  emphasized  the  ethical  element 
in  proodos-epistrophe :  the  creature  that  is  to  return 
not  to  itself  (as  in  Proklos)  but  to  God  has  free 
will  to  act  according  to  nature  or  to  go  against 
nature  and  to  join  Satan  and  his  demons  who 
have  no  access  to  epistrophe.  Another  view  is  pre- 
sented  by  Maximos  the  Confessor,  who  replaced 
the  Proklean  terminology  with  another  triad — 
being,  power,  and  energy  (or  action) — thus  stress- 
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ing  the  category  of  rest  to  which  both  being  and 

action  belong  (Armstrong,  Philosophy  492—505). 

-A.K. 

MOUNTINITZA.  See  Boudonitza. 


MOUNT  OF  OLI  VES  (’EAauẃr,  ò'poç  tû>v  ’EAauûr'). 
On  this  steep  hill  overlooking  Jerusalem  from 
the  east  is  located  the  cave  associated  with  the 
Ascension  teachings  of  Christ,  where  he  “prayed 
with  his  disciples  and  handed  down  to  them  the 
mysteries  of  perfection”  (Eusebios  of  Caesarea, 
Demonstr.  evang.  6.18.23,  ed.  Heikel,  Eusebius  Werke 
6:278.25—28);  from  the  nearby  hil!ock,  with  its 
“divine  footprints,”  it  was  believed  that  Christ  rose 
into  heaven  (Egeria,  Travels  43.5).  Constantine  I 
built  a  basilica  here,  the  apse  of  which  incorpo- 
rated  the  cave.  By  the  late  4th  C.  a  circular, 
colonnaded  structure  open  to  the  sky  marked  this 
locus  sanctus  where  pilgrims  could  collect  eu- 
logia  dust.  In  the  vicinity  were  many  lesser 
churches,  monasteries,  and  nunneries.  Golgotha 
and  the  Mount  of  01ives  reportedly  were  the 
scene  of  the  vision  of  the  Cross  in  351  on  the  eve 
of  the  victory  of  Constantius  II  over  the  usurper 
Magnentius  in  Pannonia. 

lit.  Wilkinson,  Pilgrims  i66f.  L.  Heidet,  DictBibl  14:1779- 
gg.  -G.V„  Z.U.M. 

MOUSAIOS  (Mouo-atoç),  poet;  born  Egypt?,  fl. 
5th— 6th  C.  Mousaios  is  described  in  some  of  his 
MSS  as  a  grammarian  (grammatihos ).  Nothing  else 
is  known  of  him,  though  he  might  be  the  Mou- 
saios  addressed  in  two  letters  from  Proropios  of 
Gaza.  An  epyllion  Hero  and  Leander  is  extant, 
which  shows  Mousaios  to  be  a  follower  of  Nonnos 
of  Panopolis  and  influenced  by  Prorlos.  Gelzer 
( infra  [1967]  136)  interprets  the  poem  as  a  Chris- 
tian  Neoplatonist  allegory,  but  this  position  is  not 
universally  accepted.  Mousaios’s  presumed  use  of 
the  Heroides  of  Ovid  is  of  interest  in  the  tracing 
of  Byz.  awareness  of  Latin  literature.  The  attri- 
bution  to  Mousaios  of  the  anonymous  poem  on 
Alphaeus  and  Arethusa  ( AnthGr ,  bk.g,  no.362)  is 
debatable. 

ed.  Hero  et  Leander,  ed.  E.  Livrea,  P.  Eleuteris  (Leipzig 
1982).  Ed.  with  Eng.  tr.  by  T.  Gelzer,  C.H.  Whitman,  in 
C.A.  Trypanis,  Callimachus:  Aetia ,  Iambi,  etc.  (London— 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  1975)  291-389. 


lit.  D.  Bo,  Musaei  Lexicon  (Hildesheim  1  966).  T.  Gelzer, 
"Bemerkungen  zu  Sprache  und  Tcxt  des  Epikers  Musaios,” 
MusHeli'  24  (1967)  129-48;  25  (1968)  11—47.  O.  Schön- 
berger,  “Zum  Aufbau  von  Musaios'  ‘Hcro  und  Leander,’” 
RhM  121  (1978)  255-59.  E.  Livrea,  “Ceschichte  der  Text- 
überlieferung  des  Musaios  zwischen  Byzanz  und  Renais- 
sance,”yÓfí  32.4  (1982)  23-29.  K.  Kost,  Mousaios  und  Onid 
(Cologne  1975).  -B.B. 

MOUSEION  AND  LIBRARY  OF  ALEXAN- 
DRIA.  The  Mouseion  was  a  center  of  scholarship 
and  letters;  its  members  received  a  stipend  and 
many  engaged  in  teaching.  The  Library,  with  its 
librarian  and  staff,  was  probably  housed  in  sepa- 
rate  premises.  Both  were  founded  and  funded  in 
the  3rd  C.  b.c.  by  Ptolemy  II  Philadelphos.  They 
continued  to  enjoy  official  support  throughout 
the  Hellenistic  and  Roman  periods.  The  Library 
was  reputed  to  contain  400,000  volumes,  that  is, 
papyrus  rolls  (L.E.  Lögdberg,  Eranos  3  [1899] 
166).  Its  history  in  the  later  Roman  Empire  is 
obscure.  Probably  the  collection  of  the  “great  li- 
brary”  was  moved  by  the  4th  C.  to  a  “daughter” 
branch  in  the  temple  of  Serapis;  at  the  end  of  the 
century  it  was  visited  and  described  by  Aphtho- 
nios.  It  remains  under  dispute  whether  the  Mou- 
seíon  was  destroyed  in  391/2  when  the  temple  of 
Serapis  was  razed  to  the  ground  (J.  Schwartz  in 
Essays  in  Honor  of  C.  Bradford  Welles  [New  Haven, 
Conn.,  1966]  97—1 1 1);  at  any  rate,  the  Mouseion 
is  not  mentioned  by  any  writer  after  Aphthonios. 
The  final  destruction  of  the  Library  may  have 
been  caused  by  'Amr  ibn  al-cÄs,  the  Arab  general, 
when  he  conquered  Alexandria  in  642.  One  must 
view  as  apocryphal,  however,  the  story  that  ‘Amr, 
in  reponse  to  John  Philoponos’s  plea  that  it  be 
spared,  observed  that  if  the  books  agreed  with 
the  Qur’àn  they  were  superfluous,  and  if  they 
disagreed  with  it  they  were  pernicious  and  had  to 
be  destroyed. 

lit.  P.M.  Fraser,  Ptolemaic  Alexandria  (Oxford  1972) 
1:305-35,  2:462-94.  E.A.  Parsons,  The  Alexandrian  Library 
(London  1952)  344-429.  P.  Casanova,  “L'incendie  de  la 
bibliothèque  d’Alexandrie  par  les  Arabes,”  CRAI  (1923) 

1 63-7 1 .  G.  Furlani,  “Giovanni  il  Filopono  e  l’incendio  della 
biblioteca  di  Alessandria,”  Bulletin  de  la  société  archéologique 
d'Alexandrie  n.s.  6  (1925)  58—77.  J.  Thiem,  “Library  of 
Alexandria  Burnt:  History  of  a  Symbol,”  Joumal  of  the 
History  of  Ideas  40  (1979)  507-26.  -A.K.,  R.B. 

MOUZALON  (MouÇáÁíuu,  fem.  Mot iÇaAtúpurcra), 
a  family  whose  first  member  is  known  from  an 
1 1  th-C.  seal — Theodora  Mouzalonissa,  “ archon - 
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tissa  of'  Rhosia”  (Ch.  Loparev,  VìzVrem  1  [1894] 
160).  She  has  sometimes  been  considered  the  wife 
of  Oleg  Svjatoslavic,  prince  of  Tmutorokan,  but 
possibly  her  husband  was  a  Byz.  governor  of  Rho- 
sia  on  the  Cimmerian  Bosporos.  In  the  i2th  C. 
the  family  produced  Nicholas  IV  Mouzalon, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  Constantine,  a 
patriarchal  notary  (Benesevic,  Opisanie  1:290.3— 
5).  The  Mouzalon  family  reached  its  zenith  in  the 
1 3th  C.  when  they  were  regarded  as  originating 
from  Atramyttion  (Pachym.,  ed.  Failler  1:41.10): 
Theodore  II  Laskaris  appointed  his  childhood 
friend,  Ceorge  Mouzalon,  megas stratopedarches,  his 
brother  Andronikos  megas  domestihos,  and  another 
brother,  Theodore,  protokynegos;  after  Theodore 
II’s  death  George  became  regent  for  John  IV 
Laskaris  but  was  overthrown  by  Michael  VIII 
Palaìologos;  both  George  and  Andronikos  were 
murdered  in  1 258  (see  Mouzalon,  George).  Only 
Theodore  retained  influence  with  Michael  VIII 
and  the  post  of  logothetes  ton  genikon,  but  since  he 
disagreed  with  the  emperor  on  religious  policy, 
he  was  flogged  (by  his  own  brother).  Later  he 
became  Andronikos  II’s  adviser  and  favorite;  his 
daughter  married  the  emperor’s  son  Constantine. 
The  Mouzalons  regained  their  position  in  the 
army:  Stephen  Mouzalon  was  megas  drounganos 
and  led  the  negotiations  with  the  Catalan  Grand 
Company;  George  Mouzalon,  hetaìreiarches,  com- 
manded  a  troop  of  Alans  but  was  defeated  by  the 
Turks  at  Bapheus  in  1302. 

lit.  PLP,  nos.  19430-48.  Polemis,  Doukai  148E  -A.K. 

MOUZALON,  GEORGE,  regent  of  the  empire 
of  Nicaea  (1258);  born  ca.1220,  died  Nymphaion 
25  Aug.  1258.  He  and  his  brothers  were  the 
boyhood  companions  of  Theodore  II  Lasraris. 
They  were  by  all  accounts  of  non-noble  origin.  As 
emperor,  Theodore  raised  them  to  the  highest 
offices  of  state,  making  George  megas  domestihos 
first,  and  then  protouestiarios,  protosebastos,  and  me- 
gas  stratopedarches.  Imperial  favor  earned  them  the 
hatred  of  the  great  court  families,  which  intensi- 
fied  when  they  were  given  aristocratic  brides. 
George  married  into  the  Kantakouzenos  family. 
Appointed  regent  by  Theodore  II  for  his  young 
son  John  IV,  George  faced  the  hopeless  task  of 
trying  to  placate  the  aristocracy  led  by  Michael 
(VIII)  Palaiologos.  Latin  mercenaries  under  Mi- 
chael’s  command  murdered  George  along  with 


his  brothers  during  a  commemoration  service  for 
the  late  Theodore  at  the  monastery  of  Sosandra 
near  Nymphaion. 

LlT.  Angold,  Byz.  Govemment  76-85.  Polemis,  Doukai 
ì^Sf.  ‘  — M.J.A. 

MOUZALON,  NICHOLAS.  See  Nicholas  IV 
Mouzalon. 

MU'ÀWIYA  (Maui'aç)  ibn  Abü  Süfyan,  caliph 
(661-80)  and  founder  of  the  Umayyad  cali- 
phate;  born  Mecca  between  600  and  610,  died 
Damascus  Apr.  680.  A  brilliant  administrator  and 
general,  Mu'äwiya  served  as  a  secretary  to  the 
prophet  Muhammad  and  tlien  participated  in  the 
conquest  of  Syria,  notably  the  capture  of  Caesarea 
Maritima  (640/1).  As  governor  of  Syria  and  Pal- 
estine,  Mu'äwiya  retained  the  native  bureaucracy: 
Greek  continued  as  the  language  of  record;  Byz. 
images  and  inscriptions  appeared  on  coins  minted 
in  Damascus;  and  Christians  occupied  leading  of- 
fices,  esp.  those  concerning  finances.  Yet  he  ag- 
gressively  attacked  Byz.  by  aiding  rebels  like  Sa- 
borios  and  conducting  direct  assaults.  He  sent 
annual  raids  into  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia,  lead- 
ing  some  himself,  and  received  permission  from 
Caliph  ‘Uthmän  to  build  a  fleet,  with  which  he 
captured  Cyprus  (649),  Rhodes  (654),  and  Kos 
(654),  and  in  655  defeated  Constans  II  in  the 
“Battle  of  the  Masts”  at  Phoenix  (mod.  Finike  in 
Turkey).  Mu'âwiya’s  struggle  with  cAlî  for  the 
caliphate  forced  him  in  659  to  sign  a  three-year 
truce  with  Constans  requiring  weekly  payments 
of  1,000  solidi,  one  slave,  and  one  horse  ( Reg  1, 
no.230). 

After  becoming  caliph  Mu'äwiya’s  renewed  con- 
quests — Kyzikos  (670)  and  Smyrna  (672) — culmi- 
nated  in  a  great  siege  of  Constantinople  (674- 
78).  Byz.  use  of  Greek  fire  and  attacks  by  the 
Mardaites  forced  him  to  withdraw  and  negotiate 
a  30-year  treaty  stipulating  annual  Byz.  payments 
of  3,000  solidi,  50  hostages,  and  50  horses  (Reg 
1,  no.239).  As  caliph,  Mucâwiya  was  tolerant  of 
Christians  and  rebuilt  the  ruined  cathedral  of 
Edessa  (679). 

lit.  H.  Lammens,  Études  sur  le  règne  du  calife  omaiyade 
Mo'awia  Ier  [=  MélUniyJos  1—3]  (Beirut  igo6-o8).  A.  Stra- 
tos,  “Siège  ou  blocus  de  Constantinople  sous  Constantin 
IV,"  JÖB  33  (1983)  8g— 107.  Idem,  “The  Naval  Engage- 
ment  at  Phoenix,”  in  Charanis  Studies  229-47.  -P.A.H. 
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MUHAMMAD  (Mouá/aeá,  Mcüá/xfe'T,  etc.),  prophet 
of  Islam;  born  Mecca,  tribe  of  Quraysh,  ca.570, 
died  Madîna,  8  June  632.  Among  the  most  con- 
troversial  aspects  of  Muhammad’s  life  and  thought 
is  the  extent  to  which  he  had  contact  with  Chris- 
tians  and  was  influenced  by  them  and  by  Christian 
(and  Jewish)  ideas.  In  sûra  30  of  the  Qur’än,  titled 
al-Rûm,  Muhammad  showed  concern  for  and  ex- 
pressed  optimism  about  the  survival  and  welfare 
of  Byz.  in  its  war  with  Persia.  Muslim  traditions 
allege  that  Muhammad  dispatched  messengers  to 
various  contemporary  sovereigns,  including 
Herarleios,  to  call  them  to  Islam.  Muhammad’s 
first  expedition  against  Byz.  territory  ended  in  the 
battle  of  Mu’ta  (628),  a  serious  Muslim  defeat. 
The  earliest  reference  to  Muhammad  in  a  Byz. 
source  is  found  in  Doctrina  Jacobi  nuper  bap- 
tizati,  ca.634— 35.  The  aims  and  reasons  for  Mu- 
hammad’s  policy  against  Byz.  late  in  his  life  are 
poorly  documented  and  controversial.  His  con- 
ception  of  Christians  as  “people  of  the  Book” 
enabled  his  successors  to  concede  them  protected 
status.  Hostile  and  inaccurate  traditions  about 
Muhammad  exist  in  Byz.  sources,  even  though 
some  may  draw  on  Christian  Oriental  and  even 
Muslim  texts. 

lit.  W.M.  Watt,  Muhammad  aí  Mecca  (Oxford  1953). 
Idem,  Muhammad,  al  Medina  (Oxford  1956).  M.A.  Cook, 
Muhammad  (Oxford  1983).  -VV.E.K. 


MULES.  See  Beasts  of  Burden. 

MUNDHIR,  AL-.  See  Alamundarus. 


MUNICH  TREASURE,  dated  to  the  4th  C.  and 
found  ca.  1973  at  an  undetermined  site  “in  the 
eastern  [Roman]  empire.”  Now  belonging  to  the 
Bayerische  Hypotheken-  und  Wechsel-Bank  in 
Munich,  it  is  composed  of  nine  silver  objects  (eight 
bowls  and  one  plate),  five  of  which  are  largitio 
dishes  made  ca.32  1/2  in  three  different  centers 
and  noteworthy  as  the  only  such  collection  yet 
found  in  the  East.  Three  bowls  have  in  their 
centers  struck,  coinlike  portraits— one  of  Licinius 
and  two  of  his  son  Licinius  II,  the  caesar,  inscribed 
with  acclamation  of  the  latter’s  fifth  anniversary. 
Two  of  these  bowls  (one  of  the  emperor  and  one 
of  his  son)  have  silver  stamps  thought  to  refer 


to  a  mint  workshop  of  Nikomedeia.  The  third 
such  bowl,  of  the  son,  has  a  comparable  stamp 
for  the  mint  of  Antioch.  Two  other  bowls  have 
incised  inscriptions:  one  acclaiming  the  tenth  an- 
niversary  as  caesar  of  Crispus  and  Constantine 
II  and  the  other  bowl  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
Licinius  II.  The  former  bowl  has  a  pointillé  in- 
scription  referring  to  Naissus  and  the  latter,  one 
of  Antioch.  As  Naissus  had  no  mint,  Baratte  ( infra ) 
suggests  that  the  bowl  was  manufactured  in  a  state 
treasury.  The  close  similarity  of  objects  made  in 
different  centers  for  different  emperors— and  their 
ownership  by  one  individual — indicates  a  tightly 
organized  system  of  largitio  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribution.  The  owner  is  thought  to  have  been  an 
official  who  buried  the  objects  at  the  time  of  the 
overthrow  of  Licinius  by  Constantine  I  in  324. 

lit.  B.  Overbeck,  Argentum  Romanum  (Munich  1973). 
Baratte,  “Ateliers"  202-12.  -M.M.M. 


MUNICIPAL  A  DMINISTRATION  was  inher- 
ited  by  the  late  Roman  Empire  from  antiquity, 
but  by  the  4th  C.,  imperial  administration  came 
to  predominate,  and  civic  self-government  was 
restricted  to  small  hereditary  oligarchies,  the 
CURIALES.  Their  organ  was  the  boule  (Lat.  curia), 
the  city  council,  which  consisted  of  curiales  and 
exercised  certain  rights  of  justice;  administered 
city  estates;  and  oversaw  food  supply,  building 
activity,  public  games,  education,  and  medical  care. 
It  was  also  responsible  for  paying  imperial  taxes. 
During  the  5th  and  6th  C.  all  of  these  forms  of 
urban  administration  fell  gradually  into  the  hands 
of  the  emperor’s  agents.  In  the  7th  C.  municipal 
administration  declined  as  the  city  ceased  to  be 
the  leading  social  institution;  this  change  was  re- 
flected  later  by  a  novel  of  Leo  VI  abrogating  the 
boulai.  At  the  same  time  the  local  bishop  became 
responsible  for  certain  aspects  of  urban  affairs. 
In  the  nth  and  i2th  C.  some  forms  of  self- 
government  were  reestablished  in  provincial  towns. 
Eustathios  of  Thessalonike  (Eust.  Thess.,  Opuscula 
92.1—58)  mentions  an  annually  elected  magistrate 
who  was  constantly  active  in  the  marketplace  and 
city  council  ( bouleiUerion ),  and  Michael  Choniates 
describes  with  some  derision  noisy  assemblies  that 
discussed  common  affairs.  Under  the  Palaiologoi 
certain  cities,  such  as  Ioannina,  Rroia,  Phanarion, 
and  Monemvasia,  received  imperial  charters  that 
guaranteed  their  privileges,  including  elements  of 
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municipal  administration.  In  Byz.,  however,  the 
conduct  of  urban  affairs  was  strictly  limited  not 
only  by  imperial  administrative  omnipotence  but 
aiso  by  the  power  of  local  landowners  and  the 
church. 

lit.  J.  Liebeschuetz,  Antìoch:  CÁty  and  Imperial  Administra- 
tion  in  the  Later  Roman  Empire  (Oxford  1972).  Kazhdan- 
Epstein,  Change  50—56.  Lj.  Maksimovic,  “Charalcter  der 
sozial-wirtschaftIichen  Struktur  der  spätbyzantinischen 
Stadt JÖB  31.1  (1981)  173-78.  -A.K. 

MURAD  I  (Moupár,  ’Apoupárîjç,  etc.),  Ottoman 
sultan  (1362-89);  son  of  Orhan  and  his  Greek 
wife  Nilüfer  Hatun;  born  1326?,  died  Kosovo 
Polje  15  June  1389.  Under  Murad  the  Ottoman 
beylik  evolved  into  an  empire  stretching  from  the 
Balkans  to  central  Anatolia.  As  this  transpired, 
the  Palaiologoi  one  by  one  became  Murad’s  trib- 
utary  princes — partly  to  avert  total  conquest,  partly 
to  gain  his  aid  in  times  of  dynastic  struggle.  John 
V  became  Murad’s  vassal  ca.  1372— 73,  following 
the  Turkish  conquest  of  Adrianople  (1369)  and 
the  battle  of  the  Marica  (1371).  Murad’s  posture 
toward  John  vacillated  opportunistically.  In  1373 
Murad  and  John  V  cooperated  closely  in  crushing 
the  joint  rebellion  of  their  sons  Savci  Beg  and 
Andronikos  IV.  In  1376,  however,  Murad  aided 
Andronikos  in  unseating  John  V  and  Manuel  II, 
receiving  in  turn  Rallipolis  (1377),  which  the 
Turks  had  lost  in  1366.  When  John  V  and  Manuel 
recovered  power  in  1379,  it  was  likewise  with 
Murad’s  aid,  for  which  he  received  larger  annual 
tribute.  Murad’s  later  relations  with  John  V  and 
Andronikos  IV  (installed  as  Murad’s  vassal  in  Se- 
lymbria  1382—85)  were  generally  stable. 

Throughout  the  period  1383—87,  Murad’schief 
Byz.  antagonist  was  Manuel,  who  was  ruling  in 
Thessalonike  and  refusing  accommodation  with 
the  Turks.  This  hostility  ended  in  1387  when  the 
Thessalonians  surrendered  to  Hayreddin  Pasha, 
and  Manuel  later  made  his  submission  to  Murad. 
Theodore  I  Palaiologos,  Manuel’s  brother  and 
despotes  of  Mistra,  also  became  Murad’s  vassal  in 
1387.  At  that  point,  the  sultan  regarded  all  the 
leading  Palaiologoi  as  coordinate  members  of  his 
state  and  as  sources  of  revenue  and  military  man- 
power.  Having  this  network  of  control,  Murad 
never  attempted  direct  conquest  of  Constantino- 
ple.  The  Palaiologoi  preserved  their  alignment 
with  Murad  in  his  hnal  years  and  did  not  partic- 
ipate  in  the  uprising  of  the  knez  Lazar.  This 


uprising  led  to  the  Battle  of  Kosovo  Polje,  during 
which  Murad  was  assassinated. 

lit.  Bombaci-Shaw,  L’Impero  ottomano  248—60.  Barker, 
Manuel  II  17—67.  I.  Beldiceanu-Steinherr,  “La  conquête 
d’Andrinople  par  les  Turcs,”  TM  1  (1965)  439—61.  ínalcik, 
“Edirne.”  -S.W.R. 

MURAD  II  (MoupárTjç  and  other  forms),  Otto- 
man  sultan  (1421-51);  eldest  son  of  Mehmed  I; 
born  Amasya  (Amaseia^i^oj,  died  Edirne  (Adri- 
anople)  3  Feb.  1451.  In  his  reign  Murad  had 
important  dealings  with  Emps.  Manuel  II,  John 
VIII,  and  Constantine  XI.  Murad’s  relations  with 
Manuel  were  chronically  tense.  In  Aug.  1421 
Manuel  failed  to  restrain  John  from  launching 
Düzme  Mustafa  in  a  revolt  against  Murad.  Düzme 
Mustafa  claimed  to  be  a  son  of  Bayezid  I  and 
had  been  imprisoned  in  Constantinople  since  1416. 
John  expected  in  return  territorial  concessions, 
esp.  Kallipolis.  In  Jan.  1422,  however,  Murad 
crushed  Düzme  Mustafa  and  then  moved  to  chas- 
tise  the  Palaiologoi,  opening  attacks  upon  Thes- 
salonike  and  Constantinople  in  June.  After  his  24 
Aug.  general  assault  on  Constantinople  failed, 
Murad  soon  lifted  that  siege.  Meanwhile  Manuel 
attempted  to  undermine  Murad  by  supporting 
the  claims  of  Murad’s  brother  in  Anatolia,  Küçük 
Mustafa.  Murad  eliminated  this  Mustafa  some- 
time  in  1423  and  retaliated  by  dispatching  Tura- 
han  Beg  to  ravage  the  Morea  (late  May-June). 
The  continuing  siege  of  Thessalonike  so  reduced 
its  citizens  that  the  despotes  Andronikos  surren- 
dered  the  city  to  Venice  (formalized  July  27,  1423), 
further  enraging  Murad.  Early  in  1424,  Manuel 
finally  concluded  peace  with  Murad,  conceding 
territory  and  promising  tribute  of  100,000  hyper- 
pyra  yearly. 

Murad’s  relations  with  Byz.  were  more  stable 
throughout  the  period  1424—46.  John  VIII  for- 
mally  abided  by  the  1424  pact.  Murad’s  1430 
conquest  of  1  hessalomke  strengthened  his  hold 
over  Macedonia  and  then  Epiros,  but  thereafter 
he  conducted  his  European  campaigns  in  the 
northern  Balkans.  John’s  frequent  maneuverings 
for  Western  help  in  the  1430S  and  his  absence 
from  1437  to  40  to  attend  the  Ferrara-Florence 
Council  provoked  Murad’s  suspicions  but  occa- 
sioned  no  breach.  The  emperor,  moreover,  played 
no  visible  role  in  the  Crusades  that  Murad  faced 
in  1443—44;  indeed,  John  dutifully  congratulated 
Murad  following  his  victory  at  Varna.  Murad’s 
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posture  stiffened  after  1444,  however,  when  the 
despotes  of  Mistra  Constantine  (XI)  Palaiologos 
rendered  Murad’s  vassal,  duke  Nerio  II  Accia- 
juoli  of  Athens,  tributary  to  himself.  Murad  re- 
plied  in  1446  by  invading  the  Morea,  after  which 
Constantine  became  tributary  to  Murad. 

In  the  turmoil  followingjohn  VIII’s  death  (Oct. 
1448),  Murad  supported  the  despotes  Constantine’s 
succession,  and  concluded  a  peace  pact  with  him 
in  March  1449.  This  pact  governed  their  relations 
down  to  Murad’s  death  in  1451. 

lit.  H.  ínalcik,  ÌA  8:598-615.  Barker,  Manuel  II  354- 
79.  Babinger,  Mehmed  3-63.  -S.W.R. 


MURDER  (< f>óvos ).  Byz.  law  retained  the  criterion 
for  murder  of  Roman  law,  which  required  evi- 
dence  of  intention  to  kill,  determined  by  the 
weapon  used  ( Basiì .  60.39.5,13,17).  Punishment 
for  the  intentional  killer  differed  according  to  his 
social  status:  for  the  entimoi  (persons  of  rank), 
banishment  and  confiscation  of  property;  for  the 
euteleis  (commoners),  death.  The  intentional  killer 
of  this  law  corresponded  to  the  category  of  he- 
kousios  phoneus  of  Byz.  legal  texts,  but  Byz.  law 
also  introduced  divisions  within  this  category 
(Troianos,  Poinalios  6—10).  There  were  several 
mitigating  factors  in  the  application  of  the  death 
penalty  for  intentional  killers.  The  murderer  could 
avoid  prosecution  for  the  crime  by  paying  a  set- 
tlement  to  the  victim’s  family  ( Basil .  1 1.2.2;  60.53.1). 
Further,  the  church  saved  the  lives  of  intentional 
killers  through  asylum.  A  few  cases  of  killing 
preserved  in  excerpted  form  in  the  Peira  (66.24- 
28)  show  that  the  murderers  who  had  not  sought 
asylum  received  corporal  punishment  or  the  death 
sentence  (commuted  to  hard  labor  in  the  mines), 
while  those  who  were  under  the  church’s  protec- 
tion  had  their  property  divided  between  their 
family  and  the  victim’s  family. 

Better  sources  for  the  circumstances  in  which 
murders  occurred  are  the  confessions  preserved 
in  the  writings  of  Demetrios  Chomatenos  and 
John  Apokaukos  from  i3th-C.  Epiros.  These  are 
cases  of  spontaneous  attacks  provoked  by  tres- 
passing  on  property  or  insults  to  personal  honor. 
Although  they  do  not  provide  a  full  range  of 
murder  cases,  they  do  give  examples  of  everyday 
murder  in  rural  communities  and  show  that  even 
the  innocent  needed  protection  from  civil  offi- 


cials,  who  moved  in  and  confiscated  property  at 
the  first  opportunity  (see  Phoniron). 

lit.  R.J.  Macrides,  “Killing,  Asylum,  and  the  Law  in 
Byzantium,”  Speculum  63  (1988)  509-38.  -R.J.M. 

MUSA  (Moicrrjç,  Movcn)ç,  etc.),  more  fully  Musa 
Çelebi,  younger  son  of  Bayezid  I;  died  near  Sofia 
5  July  1413.  Between  1410  and  1413  Musa  at- 
tempted  to  establish  himself  as  Ottoman  sultan  at 
the  expense  of  his  brothers  Süleyman  Çelebi  and 
Mehmed  (I).  In  1410-1 1,  he  eliminated  Süleyman 
and  gained  control  of  Rumeli.  After  campaigning 
in  Serbia,  he  waged  war  on  Byz.  to  punish  Man- 
uel  II  for  having  supported  Süleyman  and  to 
recover  losses  suffered  in  the  peace  of  1403.  Both 
Thessalonike  and  Constantinople  were  besieged, 
the  latter  probably  from  spring  1411  to  summer 
1412.  In  response,  Manuel  first  tried  to  under- 
mine  Musa  by  supporting  the  claims  and  maneu- 
vers  of  Süleyman’s  son,  Orhan.  This  failed,  and 
by  summer  1412  Manuel  had  allied  with  Musa’s 
brother  Mehmed,  who  was  based  in  Anatolia. 
Musa  foiled  Mehmed’s  first  efforts  to  crush  him, 
but  on  5  July  1413  was  defeated,  captured,  and 
then  strangled  at  Mehmed’s  command  south  of 
Sofia.  By  this  victory,  Mehmed  reunited  Ottoman 
territories  in  Rumeli  and  Anatolia  and  ended  the 
dynastic  strife  that  had  weakened  the  Ottomans 
vis-à-vis  Byz.  and  others  since  1402. 

Byz.  sources  depict  Musa  as  intensely  anti- 
Christian  and  notoriously  cruel.  His  siege  of  Con- 
stantinople  evoked  renewed  outpourings  of  de- 
votion  to  Mary,  the  city’s  patron;  among  these  is 
Manuel  II’s  dolorous  Hymn  to  the  Theotokos.  Ac- 
cording  to  the  historian  Doukas,  Musa  assaulted 
Constantinople  out  of  religious  zeal  and  a  desire 
to  wreak  vengeance  on  the  Palaiologoi  for  having 
incited  Timur  to  liquidate  Musa’s  father,  Bayezid. 

lit.  Barter,  Manuel  II  281-88.  Bombaci-Shaw,  L’Impero 
ottomano  297-99.  M.  Tekindag,  ÌA  8:661-66.  P.  Wittek, 
“De  la  défaite  d’Ankara  à  la  prise  de  Constantinople,"  REI 
12  (1938)  1-34.  -S.W.R. 

MUSIC.  Apart  from  the  acclamations,  no  music 
survives  from  Byz.  that  is  not  directly  connected 
with  the  liturgy.  Secular  music  is  frequently  de- 
scribed  by  Christian  authors  and  historiographers 
(see  Musical  Instruments;  Musicians;  and 
Singers),  but  its  styles,  genre,  and  form  are  un- 
known.  Hence,  modern  scholars  use  the  phrase 
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“Byz.  music”  to  refer  to  the  medieval  sacred  un- 
accompanied  chant  of  Christian  churches  follow- 
ing  the  Eastern  Orthodox  rite  and  to  a  certain 
group  of  ceremonial  songs  in  honor  of  the  em- 
peror,  the  imperial  family,  and  high  dignitaries 
of  the  Orthodox  church.  This  music  is  undeniably 
of  composite  origin,  drawing  on  the  artistic  and 
technical  productions  of  antiquity  as  well  as  on 
Jewish  music,  and  was  inspired  by  the  plainsong 
that  evolved  in  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Ephesus. 

MSS  with  symbols  to  indicate  melodic  move- 
tnent  (see  Neumata  and  Notation)  appeared  only 
from  the  gth  C.  onward,  so  our  lcnowledge  of  the 
earlier  period  has  to  be  gleaned  from  typika, 
patristic  writings,  and  medieval  historians.  The 
evidence  suggests  that  hymns  and  psalms  were 
originally  syllabic  or  near-syllabic  in  style,  stem- 
niing  as  they  did  from  congregational  recitatives. 
Later,  as  monasdcism  developed — first  in  Pales- 
tine  and  then  in  Constantinople — and  with  rites 
and  ceremonies  taking  place  in  magnificent  new 
edifices  (such  as  Hagia  Sophia  in  Constantino- 
ple),  trained  choirs  of  singers,  each  with  its  own 
leader  (the  protopsaltes  for  the  right  choir,  the 
lampadarios  for  the  left — offices  common  in  Byz. 
churches  but  unknown  at  Hagia  Sophia  before 
1453  [see  Singer])  and  soloist  (the  domestiros  or 
kanonarches) ,  assumed  full  musical  responsibilities. 
Consequently,  after  ca.850  the  tendency  arose  to 
elaborate  and  to  ornament  the  music,  Ieading  to 
a  radically  new  melismadc  and  ultimately  kalo- 
phonic  style  (see  Teretismata). 

Byz.  musical  notation  passed  through  severaf 
stages  of  evolution  before  the  fully  diastematic 
system  (which  indicated  step  by  step  the  direction 
of  the  melody)  emerged  ca.  1175.  Earlier  forms 
were  memory  aids,  cuing  the  singer  along  a  fa- 
miliar  melodic  path;  they  remain  undeciphered 
today.  The  mature,  diastematic  Round  Notation, 
readily  convertible  into  the  modern  system,  rep- 
resented  a  highly  ingenious  complex  of  interre- 
lationships  among  a  handful  of  symbols  that  en- 
abled  composers  to  convey  a  great  variety  of 
rhythmical,  melodic,  and  dynamic  nuances. 

The  Ortoechos  provided  the  compositional 
framework  for  Byz.  psalmody  and  hymnody.  For 
all  practical  purposes,  this  system  of  modal  orga- 
nization  was  the  same  for  Latins,  Greeks,  and 
Slavs  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Each  mode  is  character- 
ized  by  a  deployment  of  a  restricted  set  of  melodic 
formulas  peculiar  to  that  mode,  which  constitutes 


the  substance  of  the  hymn.  While  these  formulas 
may  be  arranged  in  many  different  combinations 
and  variations,  most  of  the  phrases  of  any  given 
chant  are  nevertheless  reducible  to  one  or  another 
of  this  small  number  of  melodic  fragments. 

Psalmody  and  hymnody  are  represented  in  Byz. 
MSS  by  both  Horid  and  syllabic  settings.  Byz. 
syllabic  psalm-tones  display  extremely  primitive 
features,  such  as  the  rigidly  organized  four-element 
cadence,  which  is  mechanically  applied  to  the  last 
four  syllables  of  the  verse,  regardless  of  accent  or 
quantity.  The  florid  psalm  verses,  such  as  those 
for  the  Eucharist,  which  first  appeared  in  i2th- 
and  i3th-C.  choir  books,  demonstrate  a  simple 
uniformity  in  motifs  that  transcends  modal  or- 
dering  and  undoubtedly  reflects  early  congrega- 
tional  recitative. 

A  special  position,  however,  was  accorded  to 
nonbiblical  hymnody,  within  which  the  generic 
term  troparion  came  to  signify  a  monostrophic 
stanza,  or  one  of  a  series  of  stanzas,  in  poetic 
prose  of  irregular  length  and  accentuation.  The 
development  of  larger  forms  began  in  the  5th  C. 
with  the  rise  of  the  kontakion,  which  found  its 
apogee  in  the  work  of  Romanos  the  Melode.  In 
the  second  half  of  the  7th  C.,  the  kontakion  was 
supplanted  by  a  new  type  of  hymn,  the  kanon, 
initiated  by  Andrew  of  Crete  and  developed  by 
John  of  Damascus  and  Rosmas  the  Hymnog- 

RAPHER. 

Another  kìnd  of  hymn,  important  both  for  its 
numbers  and  for  the  variety  of  its  liturgical  uses, 
was  the  sticheron.  Proper  stichera,  accompanying 
both  the  fixed  psalms  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  vespers  and  the  psalmody  of  Lauds  in  the 
orthros,  exist  for  all  the  feasts  of  the  year,  the 
Sundays  and  weekdays  of  Lent,  and  the  recurrent 
cycle  of  eight  weeks  in  the  order  of  the  modes, 
which  begins  with  Easter.  Their  melodies,  pre- 
served  in  the  Sticherarion,  are  moderately  elab- 
orate  and  varied,  contrasting  with  the  more  rig- 
idly  syllabic  tradition  of  the  Heirmologion. 
Nevertheless,  all  forms  and  styles  of  Byz.  music, 
as  exhibited  in  the  early  sources,  are  strongly 
formulaic  in  design.  Only  in  the  final  period  of 
its  development  did  composers  abandon  this  pro- 
cedure  in  favor  of  the  highly  ornate  kalophonìc 
style.  The  most  celebrated  of  them,  one  entirely 
representative  of  the  new  school,  was  John  Kou- 
kouzeles,  who  organized  the  new  chants  into 
larger  anthologies  called  Akolouthiaì  (see  Papa- 
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dike).  This  final  phase  of  Byz.  musical  activity 
provided  the  main  thrust  that  was  to  survive 
throughout  the  Ottoman  period  and  still  domi- 
nates  current  Orthodox  musical  practice. 

There  exist  a  few  Byz.  theoretical  documents 
on  music,  which  are  usually  philosophical,  fre- 
quently  speculative,  and  rarely  concerned  with 
specific  problems.  The  more  conservative  ones 
simply  reproduce  late  classical  statements  on  har- 
mony  and  symphony  from  the  writings  of  Plato, 
Aristoxenos,  and  Ptolemy,  without  acknowIedging 
contemporary  practice;  such  are  the  Quadrivium 
of  George  Pachymeres  and  the  three-volume 
Harmoniha  transmitted  under  the  name  of  Manuel 
Bryennios.  Other  treatises  are  simply  catalogs  of 
neumata  and  melodic  formulas.  The  oldest  of  these, 
found  in  the  ìoth-C.  MS  Athos,  Lavra  r.67,  lists 
rudiments  of  the  tonal  and  modal  systems  to- 
gether  with  the  names  and  graphic  representa- 
tions  of  early  musical  signs.  Of  the  discursive 
statements,  the  earliest,  known  as  the  Hagiopolites 
(i2th  C.),  contains  observations  about  the  modes 
and  the  intonation  formulas,  It  is  followed  by  a 
Papadihe,  the  dialogue  attributed  to  John  of  Da- 
mascus  that  begins  Ego  men  0  paides,  the  treatises 
of  John  Laskaris,  Manuel  Chrysaphes,  and  Ga- 

BRIEL  HlEROMONACHOS. 

lit.  E.  Wellesz,  A  History  of  Bymntine  Music  and  Hymnog- 
raphy  (Oxford  1961).  Strunk,  Essays.  -D.E.C. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  (iiovau <à  dpyava). 
The  number,  kind,  and  function  of  musical  in- 
struments  in  Byz.  is  not  fully  understood.  No 
instrumental  music  survives  and  the  nature  of 
accompaniment  for  songs — whether  it  followed 
the  vocal  Iine  faithfully  or  indulged  in  hetero- 
phonic  embroidery — is  unknown.  Written  texts 
give  lists  of  names,  rather  than  descriptions  of 
musical  instruments,  and  it  is  difficult  to  establish 
the  relation  between  the  terms  and  the  pictorial 
evidence  preserved  in  MSS,  ivories,  and  metal- 
work.  John  Chrysostom  (PG  55:532^  62:1 12.12- 
14)  mentions  various  terms,  all  known  from  an- 
cient  sources:  hymbalon  (cymbal),  aulos  (flute),  tym- 
panon  (drum),  salpinx  (trumpet),  psalterion  (harp), 
hithara  (harp),  syriwc  (pipe).  In  Constantine  VII 
Porphyrogennetos  (De  cer.  379.7,  381.11)  are  cited 
cheirohymbalon  (cymbal)  and  pandoura  (Iute);  in  a 
i4th-C.  ceremonial  book  (pseudo-Kod.  172.9—20), 


anakara  (cymbals)  as  well  as  horns  and  trumpets 
made  of  silver;  Libystros  and  Rhodamne  (ed.  J. 
Lambert,  p.3 15.3 168)  adds  seistron  (metallic  rattle) 
and  boukinon  (trumpet).  The  distinction  between 
some  of  these  terms  is  unclear. 

Pictorial  data  are  provided  mostly  by  myth- 
ological  scenes  (flutes,  harps,  cymbals,  etc.);  by  the 
illustrations  of  the  Psalms  (e.g.,  Cutler,  Aristocratic 
Psalters  39,  49,  73O,  in  which  David  is  often  rep- 
resented  playing  a  harp  or  a  Iyre;  and  esp.  (if  it 
is  indeed  of  Byz.  origin)  by  the  i2th-C.  silver  vase 
from  Berezovo  (V.P.  Darkevic,  Svetskoe  iskusstvo 
Vizantii  [Moscow  1975]  163-77),  lhe  medallions 
of  which  show  musicians  playing  stringed  instru- 
ments  (both  plucked  and  bowed),  flutes,  trumpets, 
cymbals,  and  a  drum. 

Musical  instruments  played  little  if  any  role  in 
liturgy,  but  occupied  an  important  place  in  palace 
ceremonial,  noble  entertainment  (as  described  in 
Digenes  Akritas),  and  as  accompaniment  to  dances. 
At  wedding  celebrations,  such  as  those  described 
in  the  dialogue  Anacharsis  (260:965—67)  and  by 
Choniates  (Nik.Chon.  494.7—8),  string  and  wind 
instruments  (including  the  kithara,  pehtides  [angle 
harps],  lyre,  and  aulos)  and  cymbals  were  played. 
The  description  in  a  i4th-C.  ceremonial  book  of 
the  Christmas  Eve  procession  in  Constantinople 
reveals  the  existence  of  a  small  imperial  band 
(pseudo-Kod.  197.12-19).  The  musicians  ( paig - 
niotai),  who  stood  behind  the  clergy  and  were 
separated  from  the  crowd  by  standard-bearers, 
consisted  of  trumpeters  (salpinktai) ,  horn  players 
(byhinatores),  cymbal  players  (anakaristai),  and  pip- 
ers  (sourouhstai).  According  to  pseudo-Kodinos, 
musicians  using  “smaller  instruments”  were  not 
part  of  the  band.  Horns,  trumpets,  and  cymbals — 
played  singly  or  in  concert — were  used  in  battles 
(Strat.Maurik.  2.17;  Nik.Chon.  381.31—32),  as  were 
tympana  (Leo  Diac.  24.17,  36.6). 

Both  the  repertory  and  construction  technique 
of  Byz.  musical  instruments  were  heavily  based 
on  ancient  tradition,  although  some  innovations 
were  made  under  Eastern  and/or  Western  influ- 
ence,  such  as  use  of  drums  and  bowed  string 
instruments.  One  of  the  most  imposing  instru- 
ments  was  the  organ. 

Actual  examples  of  Byz.  musical  instruments 
are  extreme)y  rare.  ln  Corinth  the  wooden  body 
of  a  lyre  (ìoth  or  1  ìth  C.)  has  been  discovered; 
the  bowl  would  have  been  covered  by  a  sound- 
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board  (of  leather  or  wood),  on  which  strings  would 
be  fastened;  neither  has  survived  (Ph.  Anogei- 
anakes,  DChAE  3  4  [1962/3]  1 15—25). 

lit.  S.  Karakases,  Hellenìha  mousika  organa  (Athens  1970) 
42-81.  W.  Bachmann,  The  Origins  of  Bowing  and  íhe  Devel- 
opment  of  Bowed  Instrumenls  (London  ig6g)  34— 40.  J.  Braun, 
“Musical  Instruments  in  Byzantine  Illuminated  MSS,"  Early 
Music  8  (1980)  312—27.  Koukoules,  Bios  5:239-44. 

-D.E.C.,  A.K. 

MUSICIANS  ( fíovariKoi ).  While  vocal  music  and 
singers  were  sponsored  and  encouraged  in  eccle- 
siastical  circles,  instrumental  musicians  in  Byz. 
were  accorded  little  recognition.  Indeed,  most 
references  to  instrumental  music-making  in  the 
early  period  condemn  the  practice.  Rhetorical 
outbursts  by  church  fathers,  such  as  John  Chry- 
sostom  (“Where  aulos  players  are,  there  Christ  is 
not,”  PG  62:389.52—53),  were  strengthened  by 
strict  ecclesiastical  legislation.  Legal  tradition  de- 
nied  baptism  to  aulos  and  kìthara  players  unless 
they  renounced  their  trade  (Apostolic  Consti- 
tutions  8:2.9;  Epiphanios  of  Salamis,  PG 
42:832^),  and  a  4th-C.  Alexandrian  law  set  ex- 
communication  as  the  penalty  for  a  cantor  who 
learned  to  play  the  kithara.  This  vehemence  against 
instrumental  musicians  is  primarily  explained  by 
the  association  of  musical  instruments  with  sex- 
ual  license,  luxurious  banquets,  and  the  immor- 
ality  of  the  theater  (J.  McRinnon,  Current  Mu- 
sicology  1  [1965]  69—82).  Nothing  more  is  known 
about  the  social  status  of  musicians  and  no  names 
of  players  have  been  preserved.  Descriptions  of 
musical  performances  at  receptions  and  proces- 
sions  in  the  writings  of  Constantine  VII  and 
pseudo-Kodinos  (see  Musical  Instruments)  sug- 
gest  that,  in  later  periods,  musicians  were  given 
certain  ofhcial  duties,  though  nothing  about  their 
training  or  the  scope  of  their  activities  is  known. 
In  the  dialogue  Anacharsis  (218-25),  the  art  of 
instrumental  performance  is  considered  a  feature 
of  noble  breeding.  Finally,  while  the  folk  music 
tradition  must  have  been  vigorous,  no  source  de- 
scribes  the  musician’s  role  in  it.  The  most  inter- 
esting  representations  of  Byz.  musicians  are  on 
the  medallions  of  the  silver  vase  from  Berezovo 
(in  the  Urals),  now  in  the  Hermitage  (Inv.  «  3) 
(V.P.  Darkevic,  Svetskoe  iskusstvo  Vizantii  [Moscow 
1975]  nos.i  17-33). 

lit.  Wellesz,  Music  91—97.  -D.E.C. 


MUTANABBÎ,  AL-,  more  fully  Abü-al-Tayyib 
Ahmad  ibn  al-Husayn  al-Mutanabbl,  Arab  poet 
and  warrior;  born  Küfa  915,  died  Iraq  965.  He 
joined  the  entourage  of  Sayf  al-Dawla  at  Aleppo 
from  948  to  957,  and  accompanied  the  Hamdänid 
ruler  on  most  expeditions,  including  the  almost 
annual  campaigns  into  Byz.  territory  between  950 
and  957.  Thereafter,  court  intrigue  forced  him 
to  leave  Aleppo,  and  his  unfulhlled  ambition  to 
become  governor  of  some  province  led  him  to  the 
courts  of  Egypt  and  Persia.  He  was  killed  by 
marauders  on  his  way  to  Baghdad. 

His  odes  on  Sayf  al-Dawla’s  war  against  Byz., 
besides  their  artistry,  are  valuable  historical  doc- 
uments.  Of  his  almost  300  known  poems,  about 
20,  some  fairly  long,  are  devoted  to  Sayf’s  Byz. 
campaigns,  and  two  or  three  refer  to  Byz.  envoys 
or  otherwise  bear  on  Byz.-Arab  relations.  Though 
containing  poetic  hyperbole,  his  poems,  with  his- 
torical  notes  by  various  commentators,  provide 
valuable  and  often  specihc  details  of  campaigns 
and  their  sequence  of  events,  itineraries,  topon- 
ymy,  names  of  Byz.  personages,  actual  battles,  and 
the  reactions  of  combatants,  as  with  the  battle  of 
Adata  (al-Hadath),  30  Oct.  954.  In  addition,  he 
often  throws  light  on  the  strength  and  weakness 
of  Hamdânid  war  efforts  and  public  relations, 
and  supplements  the  reports  of  historians  and 
other  literary  sources  on  the  Byz.-Arab  encounter. 

ED.  Diwân  al-Mutanabbl  [Collected  Poems],  with  'Ukharî’s 
Commentary,  ed.  M.  Saqqa  et  al.,  4  vols.  (Cairo  1936;  rp. 
1971).  Fr.  tr.  of  extracts  in  Vasiliev,  Byz.  Arabes  2.2:304- 
48. 

lit.  M.  Canard,  “Mutanabbi  et  la  guerre  byzantino- 
arabe,”  in  Al  Mutanabtn  (Beirut  1936)  1  —  16.  R.  Blachère, 
Unpoète  arabe  du  IVe  siècle  de  l’Hégire  (Xe  siècle  de  J.-C.):  Abou 
t-Tayyib  al-Motanabbî  (Paris  1935).  Sezgin,  GA S  2:484-97. 

-A.Sh. 

MU'TASIM  (’AjÖTjorá/c  in  the  story  of  Forty-two 
Martyrs  of  Amorion),  caliph  of  the  ‘Abbäsids 
(833-42);  born  between  795  and  797,  died  5  Jan. 
842.  He  was  the  son  of  Härün  al-RashId.  Under 
his  brother  Ma’mün,  Muctasim  campaigned  against 
Byz.  in  Asia  Minor.  After  his  accession  in  Aug. 
833  he  defeated  the  Rhurramites,  who  fled  to 
Theophilos  with  Theophobos.  He  sought  peace 
with  Byz.,  but  Theophilos  sacked  Zapetra  (re- 
portedly  Härün’s  birthplace)  in  837.  In  838 
Mu'tasim  led  a  great  expeditíon  into  Asia  Minor 
that  defeated  Theophilos  at  Dazimon  on  22  July, 
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seized  Ankyra,  and  on  1  2  Aug.  captured  Amorion 
(the  birthplace  of  Theophilos’s  father,  Michael 
II).  Many  captives  were  sold  as  slaves,  but  a  group 
of  inurdered  officers  became  celebrated  in  ha- 
giography  as  the  Forty-two  Martyrs  of  Amorion. 

lit.  J.B.  Bury,  “Mutasim’s  March  through  Cappadocia 
in  a.d.  838,”  JHS  29  (1909)  120—29.  Vasiliev,  Byz.  Arabes 
1:124-90.  K.V.  Zetterstéen,  F.I  3:785.  -P.A.H. 

MUTILATION.  Like  all  bodily  punishments,  mu- 
tilation  was  economical  to  execute  and  in  additiori 
stigmatized  the  person  punished  without  actually 
violating  taboos  against  killing.  It  was  so  com- 
monly  used  in  late  Roman  criminal  justice — which 
left  the  choice  of  penalty  largely  to  the  appro- 
priate  officials — that  Justinian  I  was  compelled  to 
forbid  its  abuse  ( Nov.Just .  134.13),  without  en- 
tirely  renouncing  it.  It  became  a  crucial  part  of 
the  penal  system  of  the  Ecloga:  in  cases  of  major 
theft,  counterfeiting,  and  the  infliction  of  severe 
bodily  harm,  the  culprit’s  hand  was  cut  off;  in 
cases  of  perjury,  the  tongue.  For  sacrilege  the 
punishment  was  blinding;  for  bestiality,  castra- 
tion;  for  adultery,  cutting  off  the  nose.  Many  of 
these  punishments  more  or  less  reflected  the  na- 
ture  of  the  offense.  In  the  7th  C.  mutilation  was 
widely  used  in  politicaî  struggles  to  prevent  a 
possible  usurper  from  seizing  the  throne;  the  case 
of  Justinian  II  shows,  however,  that  this  preven- 
tive  measure  was  not  always  successful.  In  the 
case  of  saints,  mutilation  of  the  body,  whether 
voluntary  or  inflicted  by  persecutors,  might  ac- 
tually  have  served  to  sanctify  it.  In  certain  cases 
the  wealthy  were  fined  for  crimes  for  which  the 
poor  were  given  corporal  punishment.  Corporal 
punishment  was  also  applied  as  an  administrative 
measure — for  refusal  to  pay  taxes  or  violation  of 
trade  regulations. 

Mutilation  is  in  obvious  discord  with  Christian 
morality.  Some  scholars,  however,  considered  its 
application  as  a  humanitarian  act  allegedly  substi- 
tuting  for  the  capital  punishment  of  pagan  Ro- 
man  law. 

lit.  Sinogowitz,  Strafrecht  18-22.  E.  Patlagean,  “Byzance 
et  le  biason  pénal  du  corps,"  Sodalitas  6  (Rome  1984)  405— 
26.  -A.K. 

MYLASA  AND  MELANOUDION  (Mv\á<cz)cra, 
MeÂaToúôtor’),  theme  of  southwestern  Asia  Minor 
first  attested  in  1143  as  the  theme  of  Mylasa, 


Under  Manuel  I,  when  it  replaced  the  parts  of 
Ribyrrhaiotai  still  under  Byz.  control,  it  re- 
ceived  the  name  Mylasa  and  Melanoudion.  It  also 
comprised  the  region  of  Miletos.  The  theme, 
commanded  by  a  doux,  is  frequently  mendoned 
in  the  documents  of  the  Lembiotissa  monastery; 
it  survived  until  Byz.  rule  in  the  area  ended  in 
the  late  1 3th  C.  In  1259,  Theodore  Ralothetos 
was  doux  of  Mylasa  as  well  as  Thraresion  (Ahr- 
weiler,  infra  146O.  The  theme  was  well  defended; 
it  preserves  the  remains  of  numerous  Byz.  for- 
tresses  (W.  Müller-Wiener,  IstMìtt  11  [1961]  8- 
24),  notable  among  them  the  walls  of  Mela- 
noudion,  ancient  Heracleia  ad  Latmum,  which  date 
to  the  i3th  C.,  and  the  fortified  monasteries  of 
Latros.  The  town  of  Mylasa,  now  Milas,  contains 
no  significant  Byz.  remains. 

lit,  Ahrweiler,  “Smyrne”  1  27-30.  -C.F. 

MYRA  (Miípa,  now  Demre),  metropolis  of  Lycia. 
Myra  flourished  in  late  antiquity:  walls  were  con- 
structed  under  Marcian  ( AnthGr ,  bk.i5, 110.2),  and 
the  whole  city  was  rebuilt  by  Justinian  I  after  the 
earthquake  of  529.  Although  the  civic  monu- 
ments  of  Myra  are  poorly  known,  remains  of  its 
port,  Andriake,  indicate  substantial  growth  in  the 
6th  C.  Myra  was  subject  to  often  devastating  Arab 
raids  during  the  7th— 8th  C.  Building  activity  in 
city  and  port  indicate  recovery  in  the  ìith  C., 
interrupted  by  Turkish  and  Latin  attacks,  then 
yielding  to  desolation  and  Turkish  conquest  in 
the  late  i2th  C.  Myra’s  major  monument,  the 
Church  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Myra,  was  a  cross- 
domed  basilica  built  over  the  ruins  of  a  Justinianic 
church,  perhaps  in  the  8th  C.  During  the  1 1  th — 
i2th  C.,  when  it  was  an  important  pilgrimage 
center,  it  was  redecorated  and  enlarged.  The  for- 
tress  on  the  acropolis  shows  two  periods,  probably 
of  the  7th— 8th  and  i2th  C.  The  region  of  Myra 
contains  numerous  stone  churches  (notably  the 
monastery  of  Holy  Sion),  chapels,  and  entire  vil- 
lages  that  indicate  considerable  prosperity  in  the 
6th  C.  and  general  decline  or  abandonment  there- 
after. 

lit.  J.  Borchhardt,  Myra  (Berlin  1975).  R.M.  Harrison, 
“Churches  and  Chapels  of  Central  Lycia,”  AnatSt  13  (1963) 
117-51.  -C.F. 

MYRELAION,  MONASTERY  OF  (Bodrum  Ca- 
mii),  located  west  of  the  Forum  Tauri  in  Constan- 
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tinople  (see  Constantinople,  Monuments  of). 
The  origins  of  Myrelaion  (Mupé\atov),  allegedly 
named  after  an  icon  of  the  Virgin  that  exuded 
rnyrrh,  are  obscure.  Before  920  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  Romanos  I  Lerapf.nos,  who  either 
built  or  acquired  a  mansion  constructed  over  the 
remains  of  a  vast  5th-C.  rotunda  (R.  Naumann, 
IstMitt  16  [1966]  199—216).  Romanos  added  a 
church  (probably  between  920  and  922)  and  con- 
verted  the  complex  into  a  nunnery;  he  himself 
and  several  members  of  his  family  were  buried 
there,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  previous  em- 
perors,  who  were  buried  at  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Apostles.  Endowed  with  estates  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Greece,  the  Myrelaion  convent  housed 
several  illustrious  inmates,  including  the  wife  and 
daughter  of  Isaac  I.  By  1315  it  had  evidently  been 
converted  into  a  male  monastery  (Hunger-Kres- 
ten,  PatrKP,  no.  10. 106— 07).  It  is  last  mentioned 
in  Byz.  sources  in  1400. 

Constructed  entirely  of  brick,  the  Myrelaion 
church  is  a  cross-in-square  structure  built  over  a 
lower  story  so  as  to  bring  it  to  the  same  level  as 
the  mansion.  In  the  Palaiologan  period  the  sub- 
structure  of  the  church  was  used  for  burials.  My- 
relaion  was  transformed  into  a  mosque,  probably 
under  Bayezid  II  (1481  —  1512),  and  took  its  name, 
Bodrum  Camii  (“cellar  mosque”),  from  the  sub- 
structure  of  the  church.  Badly  restored  in  1964— 
65,  Myrelaion  was  recently  refurbished  for  use  as 
a  mosque. 

lit.  C.L.  Striker,  The  Myrelaion  (Bodrum  Camii)  in  Istanbul 
(Princeton  1981).  D.  Talbot  Rice,  “Excavations  at  Bodrum 
Camii,”  Byiantion  8  (1933)  >51—74-  Janin,  Églises  CP  351  — 
54.  '  '  -C.M.,  A.M.T. 

MYREPSOS.  See  Perfumes  and  Unguents. 

MYREPSOS,  NICHOLAS,  probably  the  author 
of  a  late  Byz.  compilation  of  pharmaceutical  rec- 
ipes,  collected  into  a  work  called  the  Dynameron 
and  attributed  to  “Nicholas.”  Nicholas  Myrepsos 
(Mupei//óç,  lit.  “preparer  of  unguents”)  has  been 
traditionally  identihed  with  the  Nicholas  who  was 
chief  physician  (artouarios)  at  the  court  of  John 
III  Vatatzes  in  1241  (Akrop.  63.13-15).  Mod- 
eled  after  the  much  more  modest  Antidotarium  of 
Nicholas  of  Salerno  (just  under  150  recipes),  the 
Dynameron  has  2,656  recipes,  arranged  in  48  classes 
based  on  pharmaceutical  properties;  of  particular 


interest  are  the  87  kollyria,  “eye  salves”  (E.  Savage- 
Smith,  DOP  38  [1984]  183Í  ),  51  enemas,  98  oint- 
ments,  12  recipes  for  narcotics,  and  15  recipes  for 
powders  and  salves  to  repel  insects.  As  in  the 
Properties  of  Foods  by  Symeon  Seth,  one  observes 
Arabic  influence  in  the  Dynameron:  musk,  cam- 
phor,  and  senna  are  mentioned  frequently.  This 
text  became  the  major  source  of  Byz.  pharmacy 
and  pharmacology  available  in  western  Europe; 
Nicholas  of  Reggio  translated  it  into  Latin  ( 1 4th 
C.).  A  copy  of  the  Dynameron,  together  with  bo- 
tanical  and  astrological  texts,  was  completed  in 
Aug.  1339  by  the  priest  Kosmas  Kamelos,  exarch 
of  the  metropolitan  of  Athens,  for  the  physician 
Demetrios  Chloras  (Paris,  B.N.  gr.  2243).  Its  mini- 
atures  include  a  doctor  holding  a  vial,  his  patient 
on  crutches,  a  pharmacist  and  an  assistant  mixing 
drugs  (Spatharakis,  Corpus,  no.251,  fig.451). 

f.d.  Lat.  tr.  only — Medicamenlorum  opus  in  sectiones  r/ua- 
dragmlaoclo  digestum.  ed.  L.  Fuchs  (Basel  1549). 

lit.  P.G.  Kritikos  and  S.N.  Papadaki,  “Contribution  à 
ì’hisioirc  de  la  pharmacie  che/  les  By/.antins,”  V eröffentlich- 
ungen  der  Internationalen  Gesellsrhafl  fiir  Geschichte  der  Phar- 
maue  e.V.  n.s.  32  (1969)  19L  58L  F.  Held,  Niholaos  Salerni- 
tanus  und  Niholaos  Myrepsos  (I,eipzig  1916).  PLP,  no.19865. 

-J.S.,  A.C. 

MYRIOBIBLION.  See  Bibuotheca. 

MYRIOREPHALON  (MvpioKÉ<pa\ov),  sìte  in 
Phrygia  east  of  Choma  that  gave  its  name  to  a 
battle  of  17  Sept.  1176  between  Byz.  and  the 
Seljuks.  After  strengthening  the  frontier  by  re- 
fortifying  Dorylaion  and  Soublaion  (see  Choma), 
Manuel  I  Komnenos  decided  to  break  the  power 
of  Kilic  Arslan  I.  He  set  out  with  a  huge  army 
in  the  summer  of  1 176,  marching  past  Laodikeia, 
Chonai,  Choma,  and  the  ruined  fortress  of  My- 
riokephalon.  The  sultan,  whose  offer  of  peace 
had  been  rejected,  occupied  the  long  and  narrow 
pass  of  Tzibritze  on  the  route  of  the  Byz.  army. 
Meanwhile  he  sent  irregular  troops  to  harass  the 
Byz.  forces  and  scorched  the  earth  before  them. 
When  Manuel  and  the  army  entered  the  pass  on 
17  Sept.,  they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  Turks, 
who  descended  from  the  heights  and  inflicted 
such  catastrophic  losses  that  Manuel  contem- 
plated  abandoning  the  army  in  secret  flight.  Since 
Turkish  losses  were  also  considerable,  the  sultan 
made  peace,  demanding  only  that  Manuel’s  new 
fortifications  be  dismantled.  The  battle  was  de- 
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scribed  in  detail  by  Niketas  Choniates  (Nik.Chon. 
178—191),  who  blamed  the  emperor  for  the  de- 
feat,  and  by  Manuel  himself  in  a  letter  to  the 
English  king  Henry  II.  Manuel’s  account  tried  to 
soften  the  effect  of  the  disaster,  which  had  shaken 
the  West  and  allowed  Frederick  Barbarossa  to 
assume  an  insolent  position  toward  the  weak  “king 
of  the  Greeks.” 

In  the  last  years  of  his  reign,  however,  Manuel 
I  managed  to  improve  the  situation:  he  did  not 
dismantle  Dorylaion  (as  he  had  promised  after 
the  battle),  and  he  successfully  repelled  Turkish 
attacks  such  as  that  against  the  city  of  Rlaudiou- 
polis  (P.  Wirth,  BZ  50  [1957]  68-73).  Nonetheless, 
the  battle  had  decisive  effects:  Byz.  plans  to  gain 
supremacy  over  the  Seljuks  were  abandoned;  the 
frontier  was  seriously  weakened  (Dorylaion  and 
Rotyaion,  its  major  bastions,  were  in  Turkish 
hands  by  1 182);  and  the  whole  area  was  exposed 
to  raids  and  nomadic  occupations  that  made  it 
Turkish  by  the  end  of  the  century.  The  battle  is 
incorrectly  named,  for  it  was  fought  not  at  Myri- 
okephalon  but  in  the  pass  of  Tzibritze,  whose 
locadon  has  been  established  north  of  Lake  Egri- 
dir  in  Pisidia. 

lit.  E.  Eickhoff,  “Der  Ort  der  Schlacht  von  Myrioke- 
phalon,”  VIII.  Tiirk  Tarih  Kongresi,  vol.  2  (Ankara  1982) 
679-87.  A.  Vasiliev,  “Manuel  Comnenus  and  Henry  Plan- 
tagenet,”  BZ  29  (1929-30)  238-44.  -C.F. 

MYRROPHOROI  (/rupot/»ópot,  lit.  “unguent- 
bearers’j,  a  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  half- 
dozen  women  who  placed  themselves  at  the  ser- 
vice  of  Christ  (cf.  Synax.CP  789.7—18)  but  more 
usually  confined  to  the  women  who  brought  spices 
to  Christ’s  tomb  on  Easter  morning.  According  to 
Matthew  28:1—9,  Mary  Magdalene  and  Mary,  the 
mother  of  James,  came  to  look  at  Jesus’  grave. 
The  resurrected  Christ  met  them  and  greeted 
them  saying  Chairete,  and  they  clasped  his  feet, 
falling  prostrate  before  him.  In  art,  the  Myrro- 
phoroi  are  depicted  most  often  at  the  empty  tomb. 
In  Early  Christian  art,  the  tomb  is  usually  shown 
as  a  round  structure  recalling  the  rotunda  of  the 
Anastasis  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  there  may 
be  two  women  (Mt  28:1—7;  Sancta  Sanctorum 
reliquary)  or  three  (Mk  16:1-10;  Baptistery  at 
Dura  Europos).  Thereafter,  except  in  rare  in- 
stances  illustrating  John  20:1—2,  there  are  but 
two.  The  round  tomb  is  replaced  after  the  8th  C. 
by  a  cave:  the  angel  sits  on  a  stony  block  before 


it,  often  with  soldiers  at  his  feet  and  grave  clothes 
visibie  in  the  entryway,  while  the  women  huddle 
at  the  left.  Sometimes  one  woman  turns  to  flee, 
suggesting  the  vivid  emotions  found  in  the  de- 
scription  by  Nicholas  Mesarites  of  a  mosaic  in 
the  Holy  Apostles  in  Constantinople.  The  Myr- 
rophoroi  appear  in  certain  other  scenes:  sitting 
mourning  on  the  ground  beside  Christ’s  sarcoph- 
agus,  prostrate  before  the  risen  Christ,  or — very 
rarely — in  the  scene  of  Christ’s  encounter  with 
Mary  Magdalene  in  the  garden.  (See  also  Ap- 
pearances  of  Christ  after  the  Passion.) 
lit.  Millet,  Recherches  517-54.  -A.W.C. 

MYRTAITES  (p.vpratrT7ç),  an  enigmatic  office  or 
title  mentioned  in  the  ì^th-C.  ceremonial  book  of 
pseudo-KoDiNos:  the  myrtáites  occupied  a  low  rank 
on  the  hierarchical  ladder,  between  the  sebastos 
and  prohathemenoi  of  towns,  whereas  the  megas 
myrtaites  followed  the  domestìäos  of  the  Western 
themes;  their  functions  are  not  defined.  The  myr- 
taites  is  rarely  mentioned  in  other  sources:  the 
myrtaites  George  Doukopoulos  probably  signed  an 
act  of  donation  of  1311  ( Docheiar .,  p.  117);  in  1328 
Maria,  wife  of  the  myrtaìtes  George  Prokopios, 
concluded  an  agreement  with  the  monks  of  Hi- 
landar  ( Chil .,  no.117);  Mazaris  twice  refers  to 
wise  statements  of  a  certain  myrtaites  Andronikos 
(ed.  A.  Smithies  [1975]  pp.  10.14,  26.3)  who  died 
before  1414. 

lit.  Guilland,  Titres,  pt.XXIV,  148E  -A.K. 

MYSTAGOGIA.  See  Commentaries. 

MYSTERION  (pvcm)piop),  term  used  to  designate 
any  of  a  number  of  secret  cults  of  Greco-Roman 
antiquity,  such  as  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  Mith- 
raism,  and  veneration  of  Isis.  Enormously  varied, 
mysteria  included  three  major  features:  worship  of 
the  divine  Mother  Earth  (as  Demeter  at  Eleusis), 
the  tendency  to  replace  rigid  dogma  with  the 
“religion  of  sentiment,”  and  the  search  for  salva- 
tion.  Even  though  rooted  in  primitive  and  oriental 
cults,  later  mystery  religions  formed  an  atmo- 
sphere  in  which  early  Christianity  developed.  The 
notable  similarities  between  Christianity  and  the 
mysteries  were  early  recognized  and  indignantly 
rejected  by  early  Christian  authors:  Tertullian 
accused  mysteria  of  imitating  Christianity.  A  more 
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sophisticated  position  was  taken  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  who  summoned  believers  to  join  the 
new  mysteries  of  the  Logos.  Despite  the  differ- 
ence  between  pagan  secret  cults  and  the  Christian 
mysteries  of  the  Trinity,  Incarnation,  and  Salva- 
tion,  the  terminology  of  mysteries,  as  used  by  the 
church  fathers,  esp.  John  Chrysostom  and 
pseudo-DiONYSios  the  Areopachte,  served  to  de- 
scribe  the  ineffability  of  God  and  the  salutary 
interventions  of  God  in  history.  This  terminology 
was  applied  to  liturgy  (“frightful  mystery”),  sac- 
raments,  and  revelation,  and  permeated  Chris- 
tian  symbolism  with  its  images  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  cross  (esp.  exalted  in  the  apocryphal  Acts  of 
the  apostle  Andrew),  of  baptism,  of  the  symbolic 
presentation  of  Christ  as  Helios  and  the  Church 
as  Selene,  the  moon. 

lit.  H.  Rahner,  Griechische  Mythen  in  chisllicher  Deutung 
(Zurich  1945)  21-224.  M.J.  Scheeben,  The  Mysteries  of  Chns- 
tianity  (St.  Louis  1946).  -A.K. 


MYSTICISM  in  Byz.  is  a  notion  of  ímmediate 
experience  or  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  divine 
that  surpasses  rational,  logical  perception  and 
knowledge  as  well  as  “normal”  religious  conscious- 
ness.  Apart  from  the  title  Mystical  Theology  and 
formulas  derived  therefrom  in  pseudo-DioNYSios 
the  Areopagite,  the  term  mystikos,  in  contrast  to 
the  Western  tradition,  is  not  used  as  a  technical 
term  in  the  East.  In  Origen  ( In  Johannem  1,30.29), 
the  Cappadocians,  and  later  church  fathers,  how- 
ever,  it  occurs  in  the  context  of  apophatic  theol- 
ogy,  and  its  attainment  is  seen  as  an  intellectual 
or  “ecstatic”  act.  The  reference  point  of  the  Byz. 
mystic  was  intellectual  “vision”  attained  through 
pure  prayer  by  mature  individuals  ( monachos ,  mono- 
tropos)  who  have  surpassed  the  two  stages  of  prac- 
tice  and  contemplation  ( theona  pkysike).  This 
is  exemplified  in  Evagrios  Fontihos  whose  influ- 
ence  on  monastic  spirituality,  particularly  in  the 
tradition  of  Sinai,  persisted  in  spite  of  his  condem- 
nation  as  an  Origenist  and  his  intellectualism, 
which  contrasted  with  the  Areopagite’s  “mystical 
theology,”  involving  ecstatic  union  granted  through 
grace.  These  facts  are  firmly  rooted  in  the  syn- 
thesis  of  Maximos  the  Confessor,  which  inte- 
grated  the  Evagrian  “movement  out  of  the  world 
and  out  of  the  self”  ( ekdemia )  with  the  ecstatic 
experience  of  the  Areopagite. 

In  the  nth  C.,  with  Symeon  the  Theologian, 


a  new  element  comes  to  the  fore  in  the  history  of 
Byz.  mysticism.  Following  Diadochos  of  Photike 
and  John  Klimax,  Symeon  developed  the  doc- 
trine  that  divine  activity  can  be  spiritually  and 
sensually  perceived;  without  experience  and  feel- 
ing,  the  mental  and  spiritual  life  dies.  What  had 
been  casually  treated  by  his  predecessors  became 
for  Symeon  the  basis  of  his  spirituality.  This  spir- 
ituality  prevailed  on  Athos  in  the  ìjth  C.  owing 
to  the  influence  of  Gregory  Sinaites  and  led  in 
hesychasm  to  the  belief  that  “vision”  or  “mysti- 
cism”  can  be  learned  by  everyone;  it  also  resulted 
(in  contrast  to  tradition)  in  a  high  esteem  for  the 
visionary  elements,  esp.  of  certain  experiences  of 
light,  attainable  through  concentration  and 
breathing  techniques.  From  the  time  of  Symeon 
onward,  particularly  in  texts  on  the  hesychastic 
“method  of  prayer,”  meditation  receives  scant  at- 
tention,  but  in  the  sacramental  mysticism  of  Nich- 
olas  Rabasilas  it  finds  its  appropriate  place  once 
again. 

lit.  I.  Hausherr,  “Les  grands  courarus  de  Ia  spiritualité 
orientale, ”  OrChrP  1  (1935)  1  14—38.  V.  Lossky,  The  Mystical 
Theology  of  the  Eastem  Church  (London  1957).  J.M.  Rist, 
"Mysticism  and  Transcendence  in  Later  Neopìatonism,” 
Hermes  92  (1964)  213-25.  Beck ,  Jahrtausend  192-203.  J. 
Daniélou,  Platonìsme  et  théologie  mystique.  Essai  sur  la  doctrine 
sptrituelle  de  saint  Grégoire  de  Nysse  (Paris  1944).  J.  Vanneste, 
Le  mystère  de  Dieu:  Essai  sur  la  structure  rationnelle  de  la  doctrine 
myslique  du  Pseudo-Denys  l' Aréopagite  (Paris  1959).  H.  Lewy, 
Chaldean  Oracles  and  Theurgy:  Mysticum ,  Magic  and  Platonism 
in  the  Later  Roman  Empire  (rev.  ed.  Paris  1978).  -K.-H.U. 

MYSTIKOS  (pivcrTLKÓ<;,  lit.  “secret,  private”),  high- 
ranking  functionary.  The  office  is  known  from 
the  second  half  of  the  9th  C.,  when  Leo  Choi- 
rosphahtes  was  mystikos  of  Basil  I  (G.  Kolias,  Léon 
Choirosphactès  [Athens  1939]  127.96).  Dölger  (Di- 
plomatik  64)  considered  the  mystikos  as  a  secretary 
for  the  emperor’s  private  correspondence,  whereas 
Oikonomides  (Listes  324)  viewed  the  mystikos  as  a 
judicial  official;  in  any  case,  thc  mystihos  T,vas  very 
close  to  the  emperor  and  could  also  carry  out  the 
duties  of  protasekretis,  judge,  and  chief  of  the  im- 
perial  koiton.  Known  mystikoi  include  several  well- 
educated  people  such  as  the  future  patriarch 
Nicholas  [1]  Mystikos  and  Theodore  Daph- 
nopates.  The  office  existed  until  the  1 5th  C. 

The  term  served  as  a  basis  for  the  formation  of 
the  names  of  additional  offices:  in  1057  the  pro- 
tomystikos  John  Xeros  was  assigned  to  preside  over 
a  legal  case  (Pantel.,  no.5.8);  the  terms  mystographos 
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and  mystolehtes  are  often  found  on  seals.  The  mys- 
tographos,  who  follows  the  mystikos  in  the  ìoth-C. 
taktikon  of  Escurial,  may  have  been  the  assistant 
of  the  mystikos;  he  also  fulfilled  notarial  and  judi- 
cial  duties.  First  mentioned  in  an  inscription  of 
911/12  (Grégoire,  Inscriptions,  no.302),  this  office 
seems  to  have  disappeared  after  1 100.  Among 
mystographoi  there  were  also  scholars  such  as  John 
Mauropous.  Mystolektai,  known  primarily  from 
seals  of  the  1  ith-i2th  C.,  served  also  as  courtiers 
(prìmiherios  and  koitonites),  notaries,  andjudges. 

LlT.  R.  Guilland,  “Études  sur  l'histoire  administrative  de 
l’Empire  byzantin:  Le  mystique  ho  mystikos,"  REB  26  (1968) 
279-96.  Laurent,  Corpus  2:50-76.  P.  Magdalino,  “The  Not- 
So-Secret  Functions  of  the  Mystikos,”  REB  42  (1984)  229- 
40.  -A.K. 

MYTILENE.  See  Lesbos. 

MYTILENE  TREASURE,  dated  to  the  7th  C. 
and  found  in  1951  at  Rrategos,  on  the  island  of 


Lesbos,  8  km  south  of  Mytilene.  Now  in  the  Byz- 
antine  Museum,  Athens,  the  treasure  is  an  ex- 
ample  of  domestic  silver  plate  made  up  as  a  set, 
unlike  the  First  and  Second  Cyprus  Treasures 
and  the  Lampsakos  Treasure,  which  were  formed 
over  several  generations  of  owners.  The  Mytilene 
Treasure  is  composed  of  17  silver  objects  (four 
plates,  two  trullae,  a  ewer,  a  lampstand,  a  lamp, 
eight  spoons),  21  pieces  of  gold  jewelry,  a  bronze 
stamp  with  two  monograms,  32  gold  coins  of 
Phokas  and  Herakleios,  and  bronze  coins  of  565— 
610.  Except  for  the  spoons,  the  vessels  all  bear 
silver  stamps  of  605-630.  Although  occasionally 
described  as  liturcical  vessels,  the  large  naked 
Aphrodite  on  one  trulla  handle  is  sufficient  to 
indicate  a  profane  use  for  the  whole  treasure, 
given  the  homogeneity  of  craftsmanship  and  date. 

lit.  A.K.  Vavritsas,  “Anaskaphe  Rrategou  Mytilenes,” 
PraklArchEt  (1954)  317-29.  Dodd,  Byz.  Silver  Stamps,  nos, 
32,  40-43,  48-50.  -M.M.M. 


N 


NABLUS.  See  Neapolis. 

NAG  HAMMADI,  site  near  the  Nile  north  of 
Luxor  where  a  collection  of  Coptic  MSS  produced 
in  the  4th  C.  was  discovered  in  1945.  The  MSS 
are  now  in  the  Coptic  Museum  in  Cairo.  'i'he 
collectíon  consists  of  52  tractates  in  12  papyrus 
codices  plus  part  of  a  thirteenth.  The  book  covers 
were  stiffened  with  papyrus  letters  and  docu- 
ments,  some  dated,  and  these  indicate  that  the 
collection  was  buried  ca.400.  AU  tractates  were 
translated  from  Greek  into  Coptic.  Gnostic  thought, 
Hermetic  and  popular  philosophy,  and  orthodox 
Christian  devotion  are  represented  in  the  collec- 
tion. 

The  collection  constitutes  the  most  important 
single  source  for  the  study  of  Gnosticism  without 
the  hlter  of  Chrisdan  heresiologists.  The  burial  of 
the  MSS  close  to  an  important  monasdc  center 
(Pbow,  the  monastery  of  Pachomios)  may  also 
illuminate  the  mixture  of  orthodox  and  hetero- 
dox  belief  in  early  monasdcism.  Wisse  ( infra )  has 
argued  that  the  common  thread  in  the  tractates 
is  a  belief  in  asceticism  as  the  highest  expression 
of  religious  faith. 

ed.  Nag  Hammadi  Studies  (Leiden  197 1-).  The  Nag  Ham- 
madi  Library  m  Engluh  3  (San  Francisco-Leiden  1988). 

lit.  J.M.  Robinson,  “From  the  Cliff  to  Cairo:  The  Sto- 
ries  of  the  Discoverers  and  the  Middlemen  of  the  Nag 
Hammadi  Codices,”  in  Bibliothèque  copte  de  Nag  Hammadi, 
voI.  1  (Quebec  1981)  21-58.  F.  Wisse,  “Gnosticism  and 
Early  Monasticism  in  Egypt,”  in  Gnosis:  Festschrift  für  Hans 
Jonas,  ed.  B.  Aland  (Göttingen  1978)  431-40.  C.  Colpe, 
“Heidnische,  jüdische  und  christliche  Überlieferung  in  den 
Schriften  aus  Nag  Hammadi  X,”  JbAChr  25  (1982)  65-101. 

-J.A.T. 

NAGYSZENTMIKLÓS  (now  Sînnicolau  Mare, 
Rumania,  close  to  the  Tisza  and  Maros  rivers),  a 
place  where  in  1 799  a  treasure  of  23  gold  vessels 
(jugs,  bowls,  etc.)  ornamented  with  reliefs  was 
found;  the  objects  are  now  in  the  Runsthisto- 
risches  Museum,  Vienna.  Both  the  original  prove- 
nance  (Avar,  Bulgarian,  Hungarian?)  and  the  date 
(700—900?:  Z.  Kadar,  Foha  Archaeolagica  13  [1961] 


117—28)  of  this  domestic  plate  are  debated;  the 
pieces  probably  came  from  different  workshops. 
Traces  of  the  Greek  world  are  few:  scenes  prob- 
ably  from  Greek  mythology  (e.g.,  Zeus  carrying 
off  Ganymede)  on  two  jugs;  Christian  symbols 
(the  cross)  on  several  bowls;  Greek  ìnscriptions; 
and  a  Turkic  inscription  in  Greek  letters.  Byz. 
techniques  such  as  granulation,  filigree,  and  niello 
are  absent. 

lit.  Gy.  László,  I.  Rácz,  The  Treasure  of  Nagyszentmiklós 
(Budapest  1984).  A.  Alföldi,  “Etudes  sur  le  trésor  de  Nagy- 
szentmiklós,”  CahArch  5  (1951)  123-49;  6  (1952)  43-53;  7 
(1954)  61-67.  K.  Horedt,  “Die  Völker  Südosteuropas  im 
6.  bis  8.  Jahrhundert,  Probleme  und  Ergebnisse,"  in  Die 
Völker  Südosteuropas  im  6.  bi';  8.  Jahrhundert  (Munich-Berlín 
1987)  11-26.  -A.K  ,  A.C. 


NAISSUS  (Nátcroç,  Serb.  Nis),  Roman  city  on  the 
river  Nisava,  near  modern  Nis  in  southeastern 
Yugoslavia.  In  descríbing  Naissus,  Priskos  of  Pan- 
ion  considered  it  a  polis  of  Illyria,  while  under 
Justinian  I  the  city  belonged  to  Dacia  mediterranea. 
Constantine  I  often  stayed  in  Naissus  and  adorned 
it  with  many  buildings.  In  the  mid-4th  C.  it  was 
an  important  center  in  the  imperial  power  strug- 
gle:  in  350  the  magister  peditum  Vetranio  was  pro- 
claimed  emperor  in  Naissus,  ancl  in  361  Julian 
briefly  stopped  there  before  his  march  on  Con- 
stantinople.  In  441  the  Huns  destroyed  the  city. 
Justinian  I  allegedly  restored  Naissus,  but  it  was 
seized  and  ravaged  by  the  Avars.  According  to 
numismatic  evidence,  the  city  fell  to  the  Avars 
ca.613/14  (V.  Popovic,  CRAI  [1980]  248).  At  Ja- 
godina  lliala,  licai  Nis,  a  iicciopôuS  üf  tliC  ^th— 
5th  C.,  containing  hundreds  of  toinbs  with  sar- 
cophagi  and  inscriptions,  and  a  basilica  have  been 
found. 

In  the  medieval  period,  the  city  is  called  Nais(s)os 
or  Nisos  (e.g.,  in  Niketas  Choniates).  In  donations 
of  Basil  II,  it  is  termed  a  Bulgarian  bishopric.  In 
1072  Constantine  Bodin  made  the  city  the  cen- 
ter  of  his  anti-Byz.  struggle.  Located  on  important 
routes  leading  to  Hungary  and  to  Serbia,  Naisos 
was  “rich  and  populous”  in  the  i2th  C.  (Kinn. 
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204.17);  al-Idrîsî  describes  it  as  a  city  rich  in 
agricultural  products.  Anna  Komnene  refers  to 
the  city  as  the  capital  of  a  theme,  while  Kinnamos 
states  that  it  was  the  center  of  the  doukaton  of 
Naisos  and  BraniCevo  (Kinn.  124.21).  Manuel  I 
Komnenos  brought  the  arm  of  the  martyr  Pro- 
kopios  to  the  city  from  Sirmium.  Under  Manuel, 
Naisos  was  the  operational  center  in  wars  against 
the  Hungarians  and  esp.  the  Serbs.  Stefan  Ne- 
manja  planned  to  make  the  city,  now  called  Nis, 
his  capital,  and  in  1202  his  son  Vukan  ruled  in 
the  region  of  NiS. 

After  1204  Nis  was  on  the  frontier  between 
Bulgaria  and  Serbia  and  changed  hands  several 
times.  It  was  acquired  by  the  Serbs  after  their 
victory  at  Velbu2d  in  1330.  From  the  end  of  the 
i4th  C.  Nis  became  the  object  of  Turkish  at- 
tacks — they  occupied  and  plundered  it  in  1386 
and  in  1428.  In  Jan.  1444  Hunyadi  routed  the 
Turks  at  the  walls  of  Nis,  but  his  victory  was 
negated  by  his  subsequent  defeat  at  Varna. 

lit.  J.  Kalic,  “NiS  u  srcdnjem  veku,”  Istonjshi  íasopis  3  1 
(1984)  5-40.  M.  Fluss,  RE  16  (1935)  1589-99.  Tabula 
imperii  Romanì.  Naissus  (Ljubljana  1976)  8gf.  l.j.  Zotovic, 
“lzvestaj  sa  iskopovanja  kasnoanti£ke  nekropole  u  Nisu," 
Limes  u  Jugoslamji,  vol.  1  (Belgrade  1961)  171—75.  V.  Lau- 
rent,  “Llne  métropole  serbe  éphémère  sur  le  rôle  du  Pa- 
triarcat  oecuménique:  Nisos-Niä  au  temps  d’lsaac  II  Ange,” 
Bymntion  31  (1961)  43—56.  L.  Mirkovic,  “Starohri5canska 
grobnica  u  Nisu,"  Starinar  n.s.  5/6  (1954—55)  53— 72- 

-A.K. 

NAJRÄN,  major  caravan  city  in  western  Arabia 
that  mediated  trade  between  South  Arabia  and 
the  Mediterranean.  The  christianization  of  Najrân 
in  the  5th  C.  drew  it  spiritually  into  the  orbit  of 
Byz.,  and  Monophysite  Christianity  finally  pre- 
vailed  in  the  city;  a  Monophysite  bishop  is  attested 
in  the  early  6th  C.  Around  520  the  Himyarite 
king  Yüsuf  persecuted  the  city,  but  a  Byz.-Axumite 
military  expedition  avenged  Arethas  and  the  other 
martyrs  of  Najrân  and  made  South  Arabia  a 
Christian  country  for  some  50  years.  The  city’s 
martyrion  was  an  important  place  of  pilgrimage. 
The  rise  of  Islam  signaled  the  decline  of  Najrän. 
Around  630  a  deputation  of  Najränites  came  to 
Muhammad  at  Medina  and  concluded  a  treaty, 
which  Ieft  them  free  to  practice  their  Christianity 
but  made  them  pay  tribute.  Later,  the  caliph  'Umar 
ordered  the  Najränites  to  evacuate  their  city;  most 
of  them  settled  in  Syria  and  Iraq. 


UT.  L.  Massìgnon,  Opera  Minora  (Beirut  1963)  1:550— 
72.I.  Shahid,  “Byzantium  in  South  Arabia,”  DOP  30  (1979) 
24-94.  -I.A.Sh. 

NAROLEIA  (NaicẃÁeta,  mod.  Seyit  Gazi),  an  an- 
cient  and  medieval  city  in  the  highlands  of  Phry- 
gia.  The  river  Parthenios  (mod.  Seyit  Su)  made 
the  area  fertile,  and  it  is  plausible  that  in  the  3rd 
C.  there  were  imperial  estates  nearby  (C.H.E. 
Haspels,  The  Highlands  of  Phrygia ,  vol.  1  [Prince- 
ton,  N.J.,  1971]  185).  The  city  played  an  impor- 
tant  political  role  in  the  4th  C.:  in  366  Valens 
defeated  the  usurper  Prokopios  at  Nakoleia  and 
forced  him  to  take  refuge  in  the  woods  (the  area 
was  later  deforested);  in  399  Nakoleia  was  the 
center  of  the  revolt  of  'Fribigild.  In  782  the 
kastron  of  Nakoleia  was  temporarily  seized  by  the 
Arabs  (Theoph.  456.5—22). 

Constantine,  bishop  of  Nakoleia,  was  one  of  the 
initiators  of  Iconoclasm  in  the  reign  of  Leo  III. 
Soon  thereafter,  Nakoleia  was  evidently  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  archbishopric — it  has  this  status  in 
the  notitia  of  Nicholas  I  Mystikos  ( Notitiae  CP, 
no.7.82).  A  metropolitan  of  Nakoleia  is  listed 
among  the  participants  in  the  council  of  1066 
( RegPatr ,  fasc.  3,  no.896)  but  is  in  last  place  among 
the  metropolitans.  As  a  metropolis  without  suf- 
fragans,  Nakoleia  existed  through  the  i4th  C. 
( Noiitiae  CP,  no.  19.86). 

ur.  W.  Ruge,  RE  16  (1935)  1600-04.  Gero,  Leo  III  85, 
n.5.  -A.K. 

NAMAAN  (Naa/iáprjç,  Ar.  al-Nucmân),  6th-C. 
Ghassânid  king,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ala- 
mundarus;  not  to  be  confused  with  the  last  Lakh- 
mid  king,  al-Nucmän  (580—602).  In  582,  after  the 
exile  of  Alamundarus,  four  of  his  sons,  the  eldest 
of  whom  was  Namaan,  revolted  and  ravaged  im- 
perial  territory.  Emp.  Maurice  attempted  toinstall 
a  brother  of  Alamundarus  in  the  phylarchate,  but 
the  candidate  died  almost  immediately.  Maurice 
tried  to  persuade  Namaan  to  renounce  Mono- 
physitism  and  resume  the  war  against  the  Per- 
sians,  offering  to  recall  his  father  from  exile  in 
return.  Upon  Namaan’s  refusal  to  change  his  doc- 
trinal  position,  Maurice  ordered  his  arrest  and 
had  him  join  his  father  in  Sicilian  exile.  When 
news  of  Namaan’s  misfortune  reached  the  Arab 
foederati,  they  divided  into  15  groups,  each  under 
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a  phylarch,  and  some  even  joined  the  Persians. 
Thus,  religious  sectarianism  finally  brought  about 
the  downfall  of  the  Ghassänids  and  destroyed  the 
effectiveness  of  the  defense  system  in  the  East. 

crr.  Goubert,  Byz.  avanl  l’Islam  256-59.  -I.A.Sh. 

NAMES,  FAMILY.  See  Prosopocraphy. 

NAMES,  PERSONAL.  A  rough  division  can  be 
made  into  three  categories:  family  names  (patron- 
ymics),  given  or  baptismal  names,  and  monastic 
names.  In  the  late  Roman  period  the  ancient 
custom  of  accepting  a  kinship  name  ( nomen  gen- 
tile),  such  as  Aelius  or  Flavius,  survived.  However, 
this  tradition  was  sharply  criticized  by  Christian 
writers:  John  Chrysostom  ( Sur  la  vaine  gloire  et 
l’éducation  des  enfants,  ed.  A.M.  Malingrey  [Paris 
1972]  146.648—53)  urged  Christians  to  give  their 
children  the  names  of  saints,  rather  than  of  ances- 
tors.  I.  Rajanto  (in  L’ onomastique  latine  [Paris  1977] 
419-28)  has  demonstrated  that  after  the  4th  C. 
the  nomen  gentile  disappeared  from  inscriptions 
(with  the  exception  of  some  areas  in  Africa).  Fam- 
ily  names  are  absent  in  Theophanes  the  Confessor 
and  are  exceptionally  rare  on  seals  of  the  8th- 
ìoth  C.  (A.  Kazhdan,  ZRVI  1 1  [1968]  52f).  A  few 
names  of  aristocratic  lineages  (e.g.,  Srleros, 
Douras)  are  known  from  the  gth  C.,  but  as  a 
typical  phenomenon  they  appear  only  after  1000. 
The  inheritance  of  family  names  was  never  strictly 
established  and  children  could  bear  not  only  their 
mother’s  patronymic,  but  also  that  of  their  mater- 
nal  grandmother;  in  some  noble  families  brothers 
might  each  bear  a  different  family  name. 

From  the  period  of  the  1  ith— i2th  C.  we  know 
primarily  the  family  names  of  the  ruling  lineages. 
They  can  be  divided  into  two  groups:  the  military 
aristocracy  and  the  civil  nobility.  The  family  name 
of  military  aristocrats  often  originated  from  rel- 
atively  obscure  toponyms  (villages,  lortresses)  in 
Asia  Minor  and  Syria  (Botaneiates,  Arban- 
tenos,  Dalassenos,  Doheianos,  etc.),  whereas 
among  the  civil  nobility  we  encounter  names  de- 
rived  from  trade  professions  (Pantechnes),  quar- 
ters  of  Constantinople  (Arropolites,  Marrem- 
bolites),  provincial  towns  (Choniates),  and 
monasteries  (Manouelites).  Also  typical  of  this 
group  are  names  emphasizing  posìtive  qualities, 
such  as  Aoinos  (“drinking  no  wine”),  Kaloethes 


(“of  good  character”),  or  Eirenikos  (“peaceful”), 
as  if  the  nobility  of  second  rank  tried  to  compen- 
sate  itself.  Peasant  names  are  preserved  mostly  in 
prartira  of  the  1 4th  C.  from  Macedonia  (A. 
Laiou,  BMGS  1  [1975]  71-95)-  Sometimes  com- 
moners  assumed  pompous  names,  such  as  Kom- 
nenos  or  Synadenos,  probably  reflecting  their 
(former?)  links  of  dependency.  Usually,  however, 
their  names  differed  from  those  of  noble  lineages: 
some  have  a  Slavic  or  Vlach  origin,  some  are 
derived  from  crafts  (Chalkeus,  “smith”;  Raptes, 
“tailor”;  etc.). 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  draw  a  line  between 
the  given  and  family  name,  since  some  given 
names  (both  foreign  and  native)  were  trans- 
formed  into  family  names  (e.g.,  Roger,  Rogeri- 
os).  In  the  earlier  period  the  distinction  between 
the  given  name  and  the  nomen  gentile  appeared 
blurred.  In  any  case,  in  the  4th  C.  old  names  were 
frequent — among  the  most  popular  names  in  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  are  Claudius,  Florentius,  Se- 
verus,  loulianus,  Marcellus,  Maurus,  Maximus, 
and  Sallustius;  only  one  name,  Eusebios,  can  be 
interpreted  as  Christian.  The  situation  changed 
by  the  time  of  Prokopios  of  Caesarea,  in  whom 
the  most  frequent  names  are  John,  Theodore, 
Paul,  Theodosios,  Peter,  Leontios,  and  Alexan- 
der.  In  the  late  Roman  period,  given  names  were 
primarily  of  biblical  origin  or  indicated  piety  or 
other  virtues — esp.  Eusebios,  but  also  Akakios, 
Euphemia,  or  Theodore.  In  subsequent  centuries, 
however,  few  biblical  and  “virtuous”  names  of  the 
late  Roman  period  remained  popular;  John  and 
Theodore  were  the  most  striking  exceptions,  while 
Eusebios,  Paul,  and  Peter  lost  their  popularity. 
The  names  of  other  apostles  (Luke,  Andrew,  Mat- 
thew,  Thomas,  etc.),  were  never  frequently  used. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  group  of  “imperial” 
names  grew  more  and  more  fashionable:  Basil 
and  Leo — imperial  by  etymology — as  well  as  Con- 
stantine  and  later  Romanos,  Alexios,  and  Man- 
uel.  The  names  George  and  Demetrios  were 
probably  used  on  a  more  “democratic”  Ievel;  in 
any  case,  in  vols.  2—3  of  the  acts  of  Lavra  ( 1 3th — 

1 5th  C.)  John,  George,  and  Demetrios  are  the 
most  frequent  names.  Among  feminine  names 
(the  number  of  registered  cases  is  much  lower, 
and  therefore  conclusions  even  more  difficult) 
Maria  became  the  most  popular,  probably  after 
the  9th  C.  The  formation  of  new  names  contin- 
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ued — the  feminine  name  Kale  became  fashiona- 
ble  in  the  late  centuries;  also  several  feminine 
names  ending  with  the  letter  omega  (Ioanno, 
Leonto,  etc.)  were  introduced.  Among  masculine 
names,  later  formations  such  as  Xenos,  Peros, 
Stamates,  Stanos,  Panagiotes,  and  Straboioannes 
never  became  very  popular. 

Pachymeres  (ed.  Bekker  2:2760  describes  a 
procedure  for  selecting  the  name  for  a  newborn 
baby.  Andronikos  II  already  had  several  sons  when 
a  daughter  was  born  to  him.  A  group  of  experi- 
enced  and  pious  women  were  delegated  to  choose 
the  most  appropriate  and  protective  name.  They 
set  out  the  icons  of  the  twelve  apostles  and  lit 
candles  of  equal  size  in  front  of  each.  Since  the 
candle  of  the  apostle  Simon  burned  longer  than 
others,  the  girl  was  christened  Simonis,  a  very 
rare  name. 

Certain  families  favored  specihc  given  names: 
the  Kontostephanoi  liked  Stephen,  Alexios  was 
esp.  popular  with  the  Komnenoi,  Michael  with 
the  Bourtzes  family,  etc.  It  is  unclear,  however, 
whether  the  baptismal  name  was  transferred  from 
grandfather  to  grandson  or  from  uncle  to  nephew, 
or  whether  there  was  no  strict  rule  of  transmis- 
sion. 

Assumption  of  the  monastic  habit  was  accom- 
panied  by  the  alteration  of  names.  Usually  the 
monastic  name  began  with  the  same  letter  as  the 
baptismal  name,  for  example,  Andronikos  II  Pa- 
laiologos  assumed  the  monastic  name  Antony. 
However,  this  principle  was  not  mandatory:  Con- 
stantine  Psellos  became  the  monk  Michael.  It  is 
quite  plausible  to  suggest  that  many  names  were 
used  almost  exclusively  as  monks’  names,  at  least 
in  the  later  centuries;  thus  in  Lavra,  vols.  1—3, 
Bartolomaios,  Gabriel,  Gerasimos,  Dionysios,  Isai- 
as,  Theodoulos,  Iakobos,  Ioannikios,  Leontios, 
Makarios,  Meletios,  Nikodemos,  Niphon,  and  Sa- 
bas  are  names  limited  to  monks.  Some  early  em- 
perors  changed  their  names  at  the  time  of  their 
coronation  to  a  more  imperial  name  (e.g.,  Arte- 
mios  became  Anastasios  II).  It  was  also  custom- 
ary  for  foreign  princesses  to  take  new  Greek  and 
Orthodox  names  when  they  married  Byz.  em- 
perors;  examples  are  Bertha  of  Sulzbach  and 
Adelaide  of  Brunswick  (wife  of  Andronikos  III), 
both  of  whom  became  Irene. 

ut.  F.  Winkelmann,  “Probleme  einer  byzantinischen 
ProsofX)graphie  des  8.  und  9,  Jahrhunderts,”  BBA  51  (1983) 
121-29.  E.  Trapp,  “Probleme  der  Prosopographie  der 


Palaiologenzeit,”  JÖB  27  (1978)  181-201.  E.  Patlagean, 
“Les  débuts  d’une  aristocratie  byzantine  et  le  témoignage 
de  l’historiographie:  système  des  noms  et  Iiens  de  parenté 
aux  lXe-Xe  siècles,”  in  Byz.  Aristocracy  23-43.  Kazhdan, 
Gosp.klass.  185-96.  H.  Hunger,  “Byzantinische  Namens- 
deutungen  in  iambischen  Synaxarversen,”  Bymnlina  13.1 
(1985)  1-26.  -A.K. 

NAOS  (vaóç,  lit.  “temple”),  a  church,  strictly 
speaking  the  core  of  a  Byz.  church;  it  was  com- 
monly  domed.  From  the  symbolic  point  of  view, 
the  naos  was  the  earthly  embodiment  of  the  Chris- 
tian  universe.  Functionally,  the  naos  was  the  area 
where  the  congregation  assembled  for  services 
and  where  sermons  were  delivered  from  the  ambo. 
Though  descended  from  the  nave  of  4th-  through 
6th-C.  basilicas,  the  naos  is  distinguished  from  it 
by  its  form,  function,  symbolísm,  and  church 
program  of  decoration.  The  naos  is  frequently 
preceded  by  a  narthex  and  separated  from  the 
bema  by  a  templon  screen.  It  was  often  flanked 
by  subsidiary  spaces  such  as  aisles,  ambulatories, 
or  lateral  chapels. 

lit.  K.E.  McVey,  “The  Domed  Church  as  Microcosm: 
Lìterary  Roots  of  an  Architectural  Symbol,”  DOP  37(1 983) 
91-121.  K.  Kallinikos,  Ho  chrislianihos  naos  kai  ta  leloumena 
en  aulo 3  (Athens  1969).  Mathews,  F.arly  Churches  1  17-25. 
Demus,  Byz.  Mosaic.  -S.C. 

NAPLES  (Neázxo\t.ç),  from  antiquity  a  city  and 
port  in  Campania.  It  apparently  remained  pros- 
perous  in  the  4th  and  5th  C.  (J.  d’Arms,  Romans 
on  the  Bay  of  Naples  [Cambridge  1970]  116—64). 
Constantine  I  repaired  both  the  forum  and  aq- 
ueduct;  Valentinian  III  built  a  new  system  of 
fortifications  in  440,  when  the  city  center  evi- 
dently  shifted  to  the  northeast,  away  from  the  sea. 
In  the  inid-5th  C.  Bp.  Nostrianus  built  a  bath 
bearing  his  name  that  was  still  standing  in  the 
9th  C.  In  the  same  period  Bp.  Vincentius  added 
a  dining  hall  ( accubitum )  to  the  episcopal  palace. 
On  the  other  hand,  imports  to  Naples  from  the 
Near  East  and  Africa  declined  during  the  later 
5th  and  6th  C. 

Naples  suffered  during  the  Gothic  war  of  Jus- 
tinian  I.  In  Nov.  536  Belisarios  captured  and 
sacked  the  city;  subsequently  it  was  besieged  by 
Totila  and  surrendered  in  543.  After  Narses’  vic- 
tory  over  Teia  (end  of  552),  Naples  and  its  region 
came  under  the  control  of  Constantinople.  The 
city  was  threatened  by  the  Lombards,  who  ap- 
peared  at  its  walls  in  581  but  could  not  capture 
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it.  According  to  Constantine  VII  Porphyrogen- 
netos  i De  adm.  imp.  27.49),  Naples,  as  well  as  Gaeta 
and  Amalfi,  escaped  occupation  by  the  Lombards. 
During  this  period,  control  of  some  of'  the  city’s 
secular  buildings  passed,  at  least  temporarily,  into 
the  hands  of  the  bishop:  in  598  Pope  Grf.gory  I 
(ep.9.76)  wrote  to  the  bishop  of  Naples  ordering 
him  to  return  control  of  the  city  gates  and  aque- 
duct  (which  was  still  functioning)  to  secular  offi- 
cials. 

In  the  7th-8th  C.  the  admiriistration  of  Naples 
underwent  a  militarization,  the  iudex  Campaniae 
being  replaced  by  the  dux.  Naples  enjoyed  auton- 
omy  without  formally  renouncing  allegiance  to 
Constantinople.  The  Neapolitan  mint  replaced 
the  image  of  the  emperor  on  its  coins  with  that 
of  the  local  saint  Januarius,  and  in  763  the  city 
acknowledged  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of 
Rome.  The  seals  of  8th-C.  archbishops  of  Naples 
have  Latin,  not  Greek  legends  (Laurent,  Corpus 
5.1,  nos.  918-19). 

In  838  Naples  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
Arabs  and  assisted  them  in  capturing  Messina  in 
842/3.  The  Normans  did  not  conquer  Naples  until 
1139;  the  city  played  an  important  role  in  the 
Norman  state,  eventually  becoming  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily. 

Napies  has  several  catacombs,  the  largest  of 
which  is  S.  Gennaro  (St.  Januarius)  on  Capodi- 
monte,  featuring  a  representative  series  of  3rd- 
through  ìoth-C.  frescoes  and  mosaics  rivaling  those 
of  Rome.  The  baptistery  of  the  old  Cathedral  of 
S.  Restituta,  S.  Giovanni  in  Fonte,  is  decorated 
with  important  mosaics  that  most  scholars  at- 
tribute  to  Bp.  Soter  (362—408). 

lit.  Storia  di  Napnli  2.1-2  (Naples  1969).  C.  De  Seta, 
Storia  della  città  di  Napoli  (Rome-Bari  1973)  38-66.  S.  Bor- 
sari,  “I  domino  bizantino  a  Napoli,”  ParPass  25-27  (1952) 
358-69.  A.  Garzya,  “Napoli  e  Bisanzio,”  Colloqui  (Jan. 
1976)  1-8.  H.  Achelis,  Die  Búchofschronik  von  Neapel  (Leipzig 
1930).  P.  Arthur,  “Naples:  Notes  on  the  Economy  of  a 
Dark  Age  City,"  in  Papers  in  Italian  Archaeology  4.4  [BAR 
Int.  Ser.  246]  (Oxford  1985)  247-59.  U.M.  Fasola,  Le 
catacombe  di  S.  Gennaro  a  Capodimonte  (Rome  1975).  J.-L. 
Maier,  Le  Baptistère  de  Naples  et  ses  mosaùjues  (Fribourg  1 964). 

-  A.K.,  R.B.H.,  D.K. 

NARRATIO  DE  REBUS  ARMENIAE.  Origi- 
nally  composed  in  Armenian  ca.700,  this  text  is 
known  in  its  entirety  only  in  a  Greek  translation 
made  before  the  1  ìth  C.,  the  Diegesis.  It  describes 
from  a  pro-Chalcedonian  viewpoint  the  relations 


between  the  Armenian  and  Greek  churches:  the 
Council  of  Nicaea,  the  rejection  of  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon  by  the  Council  of  Duin  in  555, 
attempts  at  reunion  in  the  6th  and  7th  C.,  and 
their  final  failure.  The  9th-C.  Georgian  katholikos 
Arsen  used  it  in  a  work  on  the  Armeno-Georgian 
schism.  It  was  known  to  later  Armenian  writers, 
but  the  original  (which  does  not  represent  the 
“official”  Armenian  position)  has  been  lost. 

ED.  G.  Garitte,  La  Narratio  de  rebus  Armeniae  (Louvain 
1952).  -R.T. 

NARRATIONES,  more  fully  narrationes  animae 
utiles  (ôtT7y7)cretç  conventional  des- 

ignation  of  a  subgenre  of  hagiographical  litera- 
ture.  They  originated  in  the  eremitic  milieu  of 
the  Egyptian  desert,  primarily  among  Coptic- 
speaking  monks.  J.  Wortley  (in  Kathegetria.  Essays 
Presented  to  Joan  Hussey  for  her  8oth  Birthday  [Cam- 
berley  1988]  313)  estimates  that  700-800  tales 
were  produced  between  ca.375  and  650.  Then 
there  was  a  gap  until  the  mid-ioth  C.  when  Paul 
of  Monemvasia  wrote  a  series  of  edifying  stories. 
Some  anonymous  novelettes  can  also  be  included 
in  this  group,  such  as  the  story  of  Sergios,  a  demotes 
(member  of  a  demos)  in  Alexandria  (ed.  J.  Wortley, 
Les  récits  édifiants  de  Paul,  évêque  de  Monembasie 
[Paris  1987]  1 25— 37).  The  last  stories  of  this  genre 
were  produced  ca.1000. 

lit.  G.  Schirò,  “Un  significato  sconosciuto  di  demotes,” 
Rioista  di  cultura  classica  e  medieuaìe  7  (1965)  1006—16. 

-A.K.,  A.M.T. 

NARSAI  OF  EDESSA,  or  Narses,  Nestorian  the- 
ologian;  born  region  of  Macalta,  near  Mosul,  ca.399, 
died  Nisibis?  between  502  and  507.  He  was  later 
called  “the  tongue  of  the  Orient”  and  “the  harp 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  Narsai  studied  and  taught  in 
Edessa,  but  after  the  death  of  Ibas  of  Edessa  (in 
457)  the  climate  in  the  city  changed,  and  eventu- 
ally  (in  471?)  he  was  driven  out  by  hostility  to  his 
Nestorian  views.  He  then  took  refuge  in  Nisibis, 
where  he  taught  in  the  “academy”  at  the  invitation 
of  its  bishop  Barsauma.  A  Syriac  catalog  by  'Ab- 
dîshöc  bar  BerIrâ  attributes  to  Narsai  exegetic 
works  on  the  Old  Testament,  a  liturgical  treatise, 
and  360  sermons  in  verses  ( memre ).  The  authen- 
ticity  of  his  exegetic  and  liturgical  works  is  ques- 
tionable,  but  of  his  memre  more  than  80  are  known 
in  Syriac  (not  all  yet  published).  These  sermons 
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treat  biblical,  liturgical,  moral,  and  theological 
problems;  one  of  them  was  devoted  to  great 
teachers — Diodoros  of  Tarsos,  Theodore  of  Mo- 
psuestia,  and  Nestorios.  The  theology  of  Narsai 
is  not  original,  being  based  primarily  on  Theo- 
dore  of  Mopsuestia — his  role  was  to  compile  and 
clarify  the  essence  of  Nestorian  tenets.  His  work 
probably  influenced  Rosmas  Indihopleustes  and 
Nestorian  writers  of  the  gth  and  ìoth  C. 

ed.  Homélies  de  Narsaì  sur  la  créaùon,  ed.  P.  Gignoux  [PO 
34]  (Turnhout-Paris  1968)  415-716,  with  Fr.  tr.  Narsai’s 
Melrical  Homilies  on  the  Naliuity,  Epiphany,  Passion,  Resurrec- 
tion  and  Ascension,  ed.  F.G.  McLeod  [PO  40]  (Turnhout 
1979)  3-193,  with  Eng.  tr.  The  Liturgical  Homilies  of  Narsai, 
tr.  R.FL  Connolly  (Cambridge  1909;  rp.  Nendeln 
[Liechtenstein]  1967).  Homiliae  et  carmina,  ed.  A.  Mingana 
(Mosul  1905). 

lit.  A.  Vööbus,  Hislory  of  the  School  of  Nisibis  (Louvain 
1 965)  57—121  •  I.  Ortiz  de  Urbina,  Patrologia  Syriaca 2  (Rome 
1965)115-18.  -A.R.,  B.B. 

NARSES  (Napcríjç),  general;  born  Persarmenia 
480  (Agnellus,  ch.95,  but  see  Stein,  Histoire  2:356) 
or  490  (A.  Lippold,  infra  870),  died  Rome  574. 
After  early  life  at  court,  Narses,  a  eunuch,  partic- 
ipated  in  the  suppression  of  the  Nika  Revolt.  As 
imperial  commissioner  to  Alexandria,  he  removed 
and  exiled  Gaianos  and  restored  his  rival  Theo- 
dosios  as  patriarch  in  535.  Justinian  I  promoted 
him  to  praepositus  sacri  cubiculi  in  538  and  sent  him 
to  Italy  with  a  large  army  to  vanquish  the  Ostro- 
goths.  Rivalries  with  Belisarios  permitted  the 
Ostrogoths  to  retake  Milan  and  resulted  in  the 
recall  of  Narses  to  Constantinople.  In  545  he 
campaigned  against  the  Antae  in  Thrace.  Six 
years  later  he  received  supreme  command  of  all 
Byz.  forces  in  Italy.  He  brought  to  Italy  another 
large  army,  which  included  Herulians  he  had 
recruited,  fatally  crushed  Totila  at  Busta  Gal- 
lorum  in  552,  and  pursued  the  retreating  Ostro- 
goths  and  their  new  king  Teia  south  to  Mons 
Lactarius,  where  he  decisively  defeated  them  and 
systematically  reduced  remaining  Ostrogothic 
strongholds.  In  553—54  Narses  repulsed  a  Frank- 
ish-Alemannic  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  chieftains 
Leutharis  and  Butilinus.  Narses  occupied  north- 
ern  Italy,  organized  its  defenses,  and  concluded 
operations  against  external  foes  by  562.  In  566 
he  suppressed  a  Herulian  rebellion.  In  567  he 
was  removed  from  military  command,  yet  he 
probably  remained  in  Italy  until  his  death.  Narses 
was  diplomatically  skillful,  operationally  and  tac- 


tically  efficient,  and,  in  religious  sympathies,  prob- 
ably  Monophysite. 

1.1T.  Stein,  Histoire  2:356-60,  5gg-6i6.  A.  Lippold,  RE 
supp.  12(1970)870-89.  -W.E.R. 

NARSES,  general;  died  Constantinople  605/6. 
After  serving  as  commander  at  Constantina  in 
588,  Narses  was  appointed  by  Emp.  Maurice  to 
lead  the  expedition  to  aid  the  restoration  of  Chos- 
rof.s  II  in  591  after  the  deposition  of  the  previous 
Byz.  commander,  Romentiolos.  Narses  defeated 
the  Persian  rebel  Bahram  and  remained  magisler 
militum  of  the  East  until  Germanos  replaced  him 
in  600.  Narses  was  mílitary  commander  in  Byz. 
Mesopotamia  when  Phokas  overthrew  Maurice. 
Narses  revolted  against  Phokas  in  late  603,  seized 
Edessa,  and  wrote  to  Chosroes  II,  encouraging 
him  to  open  hostilities  against  Phokas.  The  rela- 
tionship  of  Narses  to  the  false  Theodosios,  son 
of  Maurice,  is  uncertain.  It  appears  that  there  was 
no  unanimity  of  support  for  Narses  at  Edessa: 
Severos,  bishop  of  Edessa,  opposed  this  rebellion 
and  was  therefore  killed  by  mob  action.  Narses’ 
revolt  seriously  embarrassed  Phokas,  who  first 
sent  Germanos  against  both  Narses  and  the  Per- 
sian  forces  of  Chosroes  II.  After  an  initial  Persian 
victory  over  Germanos,  who  perished,  Phokas  sent 
the  eunuch  Leontios  against  Narses,  but  he  failed 
to  quell  the  rebellion;  Persian  successes,  however, 
caused  Narses  to  flee  to  Hierapolis.  Phokas  re- 
placed  Leontios  with  his  nephew  Domentziolos, 
kouropalales  and  magister  militum  of  the  East,  who 
successfully  negotiated  Narses’  surrender  on  sworn 
promise  of  personal  safety.  Domentziolos  handed 
Narses  over  to  Phokas,  who  had  hirn  disgraced  in 
the  Hippodrome  and  burned  alive. 

lit.  Raegi,  Unrest  140F  Olster,  “Politics  of  Usurpadon,” 
188-90.  Stratos ,  Bymnlium  1:596  -W.E.R. 

NARSES.  See  also  Nersès. 


NARTHEX  (váp6-qf),  a  vestibulelike  space  pre- 
ceding  the  naos  in  a  Byz.  church.  Functionally 
and  formally  distinct,  the  interior  walls  of  the 
narthex  were  commonly  embellished  with  a  spe- 
cial  decorative  program.  This  often  emphasized 
the  funerary  function  of  these  spaces.  From  the 
4th  through  6th  C.  the  narthex  was  a  large  oblong 
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hall  in  which  the  preparation  of  the  liturgical 
entrarces  into  the  naos  took  place.  After  the  9th 
C.  the  narthex  became  proportionally  reduced  in 
size,  but  the  number  of  its  functions,  including 
baptism  and  commemoration  of  the  dead,  in- 
creased.  In  the  ìgth  and  i4th  C.  the  narthex  was 
often  the  site  of  church  councils.  Not  every  Byz. 
church  had  a  narthex,  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
a  common  feature.  Occasionally  a  narthex  was 
added  to  an  existing  church;  in  a  limited  number 
of  cases  a  second  narthex  was  added  in  front  of 
the  first,  as  in  monastic  churches  from  the  ìith 
C.  on  (e.g.,  the  south  church  of  the  Pantohrator 
monastery  in  Constantinople;  the  main  church 
of  the  Nea  Mone  on  Chios;  the  main  church  of 
Hosios  Louras).  In  such  cases,  in  contrast  to  the 
exonarthex  the  inner  narthex  is  referred  to  as  the 
endonarthex  or  esonarthex. 

lit.  C.  Strube,  Die  westliche  Eingangsseìte  der  Kirchen  von 
Konstantinopel  in  justinianischer  Zeit  ( Wiesbaden  1973).  Ma- 
thews,  Early  Churches  138-52.  N.B.  Teteriatnikov,  “Burial 
Places  in  Cappadocian  Churches,”  GOrThR  29  (1984)  143- 
48.  S.  Curéic,  “The  Twin-Domed  Narthex  in  Paleologan 
Architecture,”  ZRVI  13(1971)333—44.  -S.C. 

NASAR  (Nácrap),  patrikios  and  droungarios  of  the 
fleet  under  Basil  I;  his  name  was  Basil  according 
to  the  vita  of  Elias  the  Younger  (p.3Ô.48if).  In 
880  (Vasiliev)  or  879  (Guilland)  the  emperor  sent 
Nasar  with  an  enormous  fleet  to  repel  Arab  ships 
pillaging  in  the  Kephalenia  and  Zakynthos  re- 
gion;  Arab  sources  calculated  his  fleet  at  140  bat- 
tleships,  whereas  the  vita  of  Elias  puts  the  figure 
at  45.  When  many  of  his  rowers  deserted,  Nasar 
was  forced  to  halt  at  Methone;  however,  severe 
measures  taken  by  Basil  I  restored  discipline.  Na- 
sar  attacked  the  enemy  and  won  a  night  battle 
(probably  along  the  western  shore  of  Greece),  and 
then  moved  to  Sicily;  he  captured  so  many  Muslim 
boats  with  precious  merchandise  that  the  price  of 
olive  oil  in  Constantinople  fell  sharply.  Nasar  sup- 
ported  successful  operations  of  Prokopios  and 
Leo  Apostyppes  in  southern  Italy  and  routed  an 
Arab  squadron  at  Cape  Stelai.  His  success  con- 
tributed  much  to  the  restoration  of  Byz.  authority 
in  southern  Italy,  although  Sicily  was  lost  after 
the  fall  of  Syracuse  in  878.  A  brilliant  Greek 
victory  over  the  Arabs  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  of 
Pope  John  VIII  dated  30  Oct.  880. 

lit.  Guilland,  Institutions  2:i7if.  Vasiliev,  Byz.  Arabes 
2  U96-99.  -A.K. 


NATIVITY  (f;  -yéppTjcriç),  the  birth  of  Jesus,  or 
Christmas,  25  Dec.,  one  of  the  12  Byz.  Great 
Feasts,  seen  first  in  the  West  at  the  beginning  of 
the  4th  C.  By  the  4th-5th  C.  it  was  celebrated 
everywhere  except  by  the  Armenians.  In  the  East 
Jesus’  birth  was  originally  commemorated  at  Epi- 
phany,  but  the  Nativity  was  celebrated  in  Antioch 
and  environs  by  376,  in  Constantinople  by  380, 
and  in  Asia  Minor  by  the  end  of  the  4th  C., 
though  Palestine  adopted  it  definitively  only  in 
the  6th  C.  (M.  van  Esbroeck,  AB  86  [1968J  368- 
71). 

The  Nativity  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  feasts 
of  the  church  calendar.  It  is  solemnized  by  the 


Nativity.  The  Nativity  of  Christ;  mosaic,  late  1 1  th  C. 
Southeast  squinch  in  the  church  at  Daphni.  Below  the 
scene  is  a  lunette  with  the  bust  of  St.  Gregory,  bishop 
of  Akragas.  Under  the  arch  to  the  left  is  the  figure  of 
the  holy  deacon  St.  Euplos. 
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two  Sundays  preceding  the  feast  and  the  following 
Sunday  and  has  a  40-day  preparatory  fast;  a  five- 
day  forefeast,  the  longest  in  the  Byz.  calendar;  a 
paramone  vigil  as  at  Easter  and  Epiphany;  a  fol- 
lowing  synaxis  26  Dec.;  and  an  afterfeast  of  six 
days.  The  toth-C.  Nativity  festivities  in  Hagia 
Sophia,  which  included  the  pannychis  vigil,  are 
outlined  in  the  Typihon  of  the  Greal  Church  (Mateos, 
Typicon  1:134-36,  145-70). 

The  Nativity  was  also  one  of  the  most  heavily 
charged  days  of  the  imperial  ceremonial  (De  cer. 
1 28—36),  filled  with  receptions,  visits  of  dignitaries 
and  factions,  promotions,  the  veneration  of  relics, 
honors  rendered  with  candles  at  various  sanctu- 
aries,  all  done  in  solemn  procession,  the  final  one 
to  Hagia  Sophia,  where  the  emperor  joined  the 
patriarch  in  the  narthex  and  made  the  Little 
Entrance  with  him.  The  day’s  ceremonies  contin- 
ued  with  various  visits  in  the  company  of  the 
patriarch. 

Byz.  sermons  for  the  Nativity  stress  that  it  cel- 
ebrates  not  a  past  event  but  the  ever-present  mys- 
tery  of  salvation  first  manifested  in  Jesus’  birth. 
Jesus  must  be  born  in  each  Christian,  each  one 
must  receive  him  in  communion  as  the  manger 
received  him  in  Bethlehem. 

Representation  in  Art,  Initially  including  just 
child,  manger,  ox,  and  ass  (the  beasts  variously 
interpreted  but  always  present),  the  image  of 
Christ’s  birth  developed  by  the  6th  C.  into  a  pre- 
sentation  of  his  Incarnation  as  an  epiphany  uniting 
human  and  divine.  Two  compositions  emerged, 
both  associated  with  the  Holy  Land.  One,  drawing 
on  imperial  imagery,  showed  the  enthroned  Vir- 
gin  and  Child  between  acclaiming  Magi  or  shep- 
herds  and  Magi  (Monza  and  Bobbio  ampullae). 
The  other,  more  narrative  (Sancta  Sanctorum 
Reliquary),  showed  the  star  (not  the  star  of  the 
Magi  but  of  Num  24: 1 7),  Joseph  and  the  midwife 
Salome  as  witnesses  (see  Protoevangelion  of 
James),  the  reclining  Virgin,  and  the  Child  in  a 
masonry  manger  before  a  cave,  recalling  the  block 
altar  and  cave  setting  at  Bethlehem.  Slowly,  the 
narrative  version  incorporated  the  imperial  ele- 
ments.  By  the  8th  C.,  Salome  was  displaced  by 
the  motif  of  the  infant’s  bath,  traditional  in  pagan 
and  imperial  nativity  scenes  (P.  Nordhagen,  BZ 
54  [1961]  333—37),  and  at  Castelseprio,  the  ac- 
claiming  shepherds  were  added  to  the  scene  at 
the  cave.  The  cave  scene  became  standard  after 
the  gth  C.,  with  the  addition  of  choirs  of  angels 


and  the  Adoration  of  thf.  Magi,  in  accord  with 
their  liturgical  celebration  on  Christmas  Day. 

lit.  Talley,  Liturgical  Year  79-162.  M.  Dubarle,  Noël, 
Epiphmiie,  retour  du  Christ  (Paris  1967).  J.  Lafontaine-Dosogne, 
“Les  représentations  de  la  Nativité  du  Christ  dans  l’art  de 
l’Orient  chrétien,”  in  Miscellanea  codicologica  F.  Masai  dicata, 
ed.  P.  Cockshaw  et  al.,  vol.  1  (Ghent  1979)  11—21.  K. 
Weitzmann,  “ Loca  Sancta  and  the  Representational  Arts  of 
Palestine,”  DOP  28  (1974)  36-39.  -  R.F.T.,  A.W.C. 

NATURAL  PHENOMENA  (sing.  crr)pt.£Íov , 
0eoar)/j,elov),  such  as  eclipses  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  the  appearance  of  comets  and  brilliant 
stars,  earthquakes,  floods,  etc.,  were  recorded 
by  Byz.  historians  and  chroniclers,  who  con- 
sidered  them  important  events  and  therefore  pro- 
vided  significant  details  about  their  occurrence 
and  the  effect  they  had  on  people.  Generally  such 
phenomena  were  attributed  to  divine  providence. 
Comets,  eclipses,  dust  storms,  etc.,  were  believed 
to  be  portents  of  impending  catastrophes  or  of 
political  and  dynastic  change — the  death  of  a  ruler, 
a  rebellion,  military  defeat,  and  the  like.  On  such 
occasions  the  faithful  were  called  to  repentance 
in  order  to  appease  the  divine  wrath  (cf.  John 
Mauropous,  or.  185,  ed.  Lagarde  165—78).  Along- 
side  the  popular  beliefs  and  the  superstitions  con- 
nected  with  them,  there  were  also  attempts  to 
provide  a  scientific  explanation,  such  as  in  the 
Peri  diosemeion  by  John  Lydos  (De  ostentis,  ed.  C. 
Wachsmuth  [Leipzig  1897])  and  the  Synopsis  ton 
physikon  of  Symeon  Seth  (ed.  Delatte,  AnecdAth 
2:16—89).  Still  greater  popularity  was  enjoyed  by 
the  various  practical  handbooks  (such  as  Seismo- 
logia,  on  earthquakes,  or  Brontologia,  on  thun- 
derstorms),  which  dealt  with  the  prognostic  ele- 
ment  in  natural  phenomena. 

lit.  Hunger,  Lil.  1:269-71.  Koukoules,  Bios  1.2:218- 
26.  S.  Lainpakes,  “Hyperphysikes  dynameis,  physika  phai- 
nomena  kai  deisidaimonies  sten  Historia  tou  Georgiou  Pa- 
chymere,”  Symmeikta  7  (1987)  77-100.  -Ap.K. 

NATURE  (<f>vcrL<;).  The  terminology  of  the  an- 
cient  Greeks  survived  in  Byz.  in  the  term  physis, 
which  is  everything  in  the  world  that  belongs  to 
the  realm  of  matter  insofar  as  it  is  provided  for 
man,  and  not  something  created  by  man  (through 
his  techne,  or  culture,  customs,  and  laws).  There- 
fore,  it  also  includes  everything  that  actually  ex- 
ists,  the  totalíty  of  objects  and  the  state  of  affairs 
to  which  any  judgment  must  exactly  conform. 
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The  term  not  only  designates  everything  that  ex- 
ists,  that  grows  or  takes  place  in  the  “natural 
world”  apart  from  human  intervention,  but  it  can 
also  be  used  to  designate  the  process  of  produc- 
tion  itself. 

The  early  church  rejected  the  Stoic  view  that 
nature  is  the  creative  cause  and  principle  of  the 
world.  This  implies  that  nature  has  been  reduced 
to  a  theological  concept,  inasmuch  as  it  is  nothing 
other  than  creature  or  the  result  of  God’s  crea- 
tion.  Nonetheless,  if  when  speaking  about  nature 
one  focuses  on  its  power  to  generate,  then  this 
can  easily  become  a  natura  naturans  in  which  the 
reference  to  God  is  no  longer  essential,  but  re- 
dundant;  nature  is  an  unseen  force  that  can  be 
grasped  by  the  mind  only.  It  is  conceived,  as  in 
Aristotle’s  Physics,  as  the  dynamic  principle  of 
reality,  a  concept  encountered,  for  example,  in 
Michael  Psellos  (De  omnifaria  doctrina,  par.57). 
The  synthesis  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  together  with 
the  view  of  nature  as  the  demiurge,  led  for  John 
Italos  only  to  difficulties  ( Quaestiones  quodlibetales, 
pars.  65—66,  93,  ed.  Joannou,  pp.  99-101,  149O 
that  he  judged  to  be  the  result  of  a  failure  to 
distinguish  between  natura  naturans  ( physis  heautes 
poietihe)  and  natura  naturata  ( physis  as  apoteloumenon 
(eidos)).  If  one  conceives  nature  as  immaterial, 
“then  one  speaks  not  of  nature,  but  of  the  soul,” 
namely,  of  the  World-soul  or  the  third  hypostasis 
of  Plotinos,  which  cannot  be  accepted  by  Chris- 
tianity  as  a  principle  of  cosmology.  On  account 
of  the  difficulties  resulting  from  the  concept  of 
nature  he  outlined,  Italos  asserted  that  only  the 
concept  of  nature  presented  by  the  church  fathers 
remained  (i.e.,  nature  is  conceived  as  substance 
and  species).  But  if  nature  is  defined  as  dynamis, 
it  means  the  Platonic  program  of  mathematical 
description  of  the  world,  that  is,  its  actual  scientific 
description  (John  Italos,  ibid.,  42,  p.53).  In  a 
specific  sense  the  term  physis  was  applied  to  the 
divine  “nature,”  the  “common  denominator”  of 
the  Godhead  encompassing  three  hypostases:  ac- 
cordingly  Christ,  after  the  Incarnation,  was  con- 
strued  as  possessing  both  divine  and  human  na- 
tures — the  concept  denied  by  the  Monophysites. 
(For  nature  in  the  sense  of  the  material  world 
surrounding  man,  see  Environment.) 

lit.  D.S.  WalIace-HadriII,  The  Greek  Patristic  Vieu>  of  Na- 
ture  (New  York  1968).  C.  Cupane,  “‘Natura  formatrix‘: 
Umwege  eines  rhetorischen  Topos,"  in  Byzantios  37—52. 

-K.-H.U. 


NAURLEROS  (vavt<kr\po<;,  Lat.  namculanus) .  By 
the  4th  C.,  transport  of  passengers  and  goods  by 
sea  was  arranged  through  nauicularii,  or  state- 
employed  shipowners,  who  financed  the  construc- 
tion,  manning,  repair,  and  operation  of  merchant 
vessels.  Men  of  means  sufficient  to  bear  these  costs 
were  attracted  by  the  privileges  and  tax/tolI  ex- 
emptions  granted  to  nauicularii,  since  freight  itself 
paid  only  a  low  percentage  of  the  profit.  Apart 
from  private  commerce,  nauicularii  saw  to  such 
state  requirements  as  the  shipping  of  grain  to 
Rome  and  Constantinople  or  the  delivery  of  food- 
stuffs  and  supplies  for  the  army.  They  belonged 
to  a  state  guild  and  received  government  reim- 
bursement  for  ship  or  cargo  losses  honestly  ín- 
curred. 

By  contrast,  the  Byz.  naulderos  appears  in  7th- 
C.  sources  as  an  independent  ship’s  captain,  or 
sometimes  simply  a  merchant,  who  commissioned 
ships,  hired  crews,  and  was  responsible  for  ship- 
ping  tolls  (Ahrweiler,  Mer  61);  he  had  no  state- 
imposed  obligations.  Legal  texts  note  that  the 
naukleros  contracted  cargo  and  passengers  (for 
which  he  received  freight  and  carrying  charges) 
and  was  liable  to  merchants  and  passengers  for 
damage,  risk,  or  losses  (W.  Ashburner,  The  Rho- 
dian  Sea  Law  [Oxford  1909]  cxxx— cxxxvii). 

lit.  Jones,  LRE  827—30.  Anloniadis-Bibicou,  Douanes 
2416  R.S.  Lopez,  “The  Role  of  Trade  in  the  Economic 
Readjustment  of  Byzantium  in  the  Seventh  Century,”  DOP 
'3  (>959)  79-85-  -E  M- 

NAUMACHIRA  (N avp.a\LKá).  Five  treatises  on 
naval  warfare  in  Milan,  Ambros.  B  199  sup.,  form 
the  corpus  of  Naumachika,  comprising  book  19  on 
naval  warfare  and  a  few  excerpts  from  book  20 
of  the  Taktika  of  Leo  VI;  instructions  on  fording 
rivers  from  the  Strategikon  of  Maurice  ( Strat .  Mau- 
rik.  bk.i2B,  ch.21);  a  6th-C.  treatise  on  naval  tac- 
tics  attributed  to  Syrianos  Magistros;  and  a  short 
outline  of  navai  terminoiogy  and  tactics  dedicated 
in  a  prefatory  poem  to  the  parahoimomenos  Basil 
the  Nothos.  The  dedication  to  Basil,  commem- 
orating  his  successful  expedition  against  Samosata 
(C.M.  Mazzucchi,  Aevum  52  [1978]  304—06),  fixes 
the  date  of  the  compilation  of  the  Naumachika  as 
959.  The  paraphrase  of  Leo  and  Syrianos  by 
Nikephoros  Ouranos  in  his  Taktika  rounds  out 
Byz.  writing  on  naval  warfare. 

The  Naumachika  show  that  the  tactics  of  the 
Byz.  navy  were  elementary  and  not  much  differ- 
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ent  from  classical  practice.  The  Byz.  put  their 
heavy  ships  in  the  center  of  the  Iine  and  lighter 
ships  on  the  wings,  advancing  in  a  crescent-shaped 
formation.  They  aimed  both  to  break  through  the 
enemy  line  in  the  center  ( diekplous )  and  envelop 
it  from  the  outside  ( periplous ),  using  Greek  fire, 
archers,  and  ballistic  weapons  to  disable  enemy 
crews  before  boarding  their  ships. 

ed.  A.  Dain,  Naumachica  (Paris  1943). 

ut.  A.  Dain,  “Les  stratégistes  byzantins,”  TM  2  (1967) 
342,  350,  365 f.  E.  Eickhoff,  Seehrieg  und  Seepolilih.  iwischen 
Islam  und  Abendland  (Berlin  1966)  158—70.  F.  Lammert, 
“Die  älteste  erhaltene  Schrift  über  Seetaktik  und  ihre  Be- 
ziehung  zum  Anonymus  Byzantinus  des  6.  Jahrhunderts, 
zu  Vegetius  und  zu  Aineias’  Strategika,”  Klio  33  (1940) 
271—88.  V.  Christides,  “Two  Parallel  Naval  Cuides  of  the 
Tenth  Century:  Qudäma’s  Document  and  Leo  VI’s  Nau- 
machica:  A  Study  on  Byzantine  and  Moslem  Naval  Prepar- 
edness,”  Graeco-Arabica  1  (1982)51  —  103.  -E.M. 

NAUM  OF  OHRID,  Bulgarian  priest,  scholar, 
and  saint;  born  ca.830,  died  Sveti  Naum  23  Dec. 
910;  feastdays  2oJune,  17  July  (Bulgaria),  27  July 
(Russia).  A  close  companion  of  Constantine  the 
Philosopher  and  Methodios  in  their  mission  to 
Moravia,  Naum  was  ordained  priest  in  Rome  by 
Pope  Hadrian  II  in  868.  When  Constantine  the 
Philosopher  died  in  Feb.  869,  Naum  returned  to 
Moravia  with  Methodios.  After  Methodios’s  death 
and  the  collapse  of  the  Byz.  mission,  Naum  was 
imprisoned,  but  finally  made  his  way,  along  with 
Rliment  of  Ohrid  and  Angelarius,  to  Bulgaria 
in  886.  Naum  directed  a  group  of  translators  and 
writers  in  Preslav.  In  893  he  succeeded  Rliment 
as  teacher  and  evangelist  ín  Macedonia,  first  at 
Devol,  then  ca.900  in  Ohrid,  and  finally  ca.g05  in 
the  monastery  that  he  founded  on  the  southeast- 
ern  shore  of  Lake  Ohrid,  now  Sveti  Naum.  He 
became  a  monk  on  his  deathbed.  It  is  difficult  to 
identify  Naum’s  personal  share  in  the  early  Sla- 
vonic  translations  and  original  works  produced  in 
Preslav  and  in  Macedonia.  The  authenticity  of  a 
kanon  on  the  apostle  Andrew  is  indicated  by  an 
acrostic.  A  ìoth-C.  Slavonic  Life  of  Naum  and  a 
somewhat  later  Greek  Life  as  well  as  a  Greek 
aholouthia  by  Constantine  Rabasilas  (ì^th  C.)  sur- 
vive. 

SOURCES.  “Zitija  sv.  Nauma  Ochridskogo  i  slufba  emu,” 
ed.  P.  Lavrov  in  IioORJaS  12  (1907)  no.4,  1-51. 

lit.  M.  Russeff,  “St.  Nahum,”  SlEERev  29  (1950)  139- 
50.  S.  Kozucharov,  “Pesennoto  tvorcestvo  na  starobülgar- 
skija  knizovnik  Naum  Ochrìdski,”  Literaturna  Istorija  12 
(1984)  3—19.  E.  Trapp,  “Die  Viten  des  hl.  Naum  von 


Ohrid,”  BS  35  (1974)  161-85.  S.  Bûrlieva,  “Prostrannoto 
grüíko  Zitie  na  Naum  Ochridski,”  Starobúlgarsha  lileralura 
20  (1987)  129-44.  Z.  Hauptová,  “Staroslovënské  legendy 
o  Naumovi,”  Sìovo  36  (1986)  77-84.  -R.B. 

NAUPARTOS  (NaúiraicToç,  Venetian  Lepanto), 
city  on  the  western  part  of  the  north  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth,  commanding  the  entrance  into 
the  gulf.  In  the  jth  C.  it  was  the  most  important 
harbor  between  Corinth  and  Oxaea  (W.A.  Old- 
father,  RE  16  [1935]  1 994);  in  the  Tabula  Peutin- 
geriana  Naupaktos  and  Evanthia/Oiantheia  are  the 
only  cities  named  in  western  Lokris.  It  was  a 
bishopric  suffragan  to  Corinth,  then  probably  to 
Athens,  and  after  900  an  independent  metropolis. 
Constantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos  ( Dethem .  5.12, 
ed.  Pertusi,  p.89)  lists  it  as  a  polis  of  the  theme  of 
Hellas,  Skylitzes  (Skyl.  411.57)  as  a  site  in  the 
theme  of  Nikopolis.  Naupaktos  was  the  seat  of  a 
strategos  ca.  1025;  its  strategos  George  died  during 
a  revolt  and  all  his  property  was  seized  by  the 
inhabitants;  Constantine  VIII  punished  the  rebels 
and  blinded  the  metropolitan  (Skyl.  372.73—80). 
In  1040  Naupaktos  was  the  only  city  of  the  theme 
that  survived  the  attack  of  Deljan  and  his  army. 
There  is  little  information  on  its  economy:  in  the 
i2th  C.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  found  a  community 
of  100  Jews  there;  a  seal  of  an  exartistes  (“rigger,” 
man  in  charge  of  a  wharf?)  of  Naupaktos  of  the 
gth  C.  is  known. 

After  1204  Naupaktos  formed  part  of  the  des- 
potate  of  Epiros,  but  in  1294  it  was  given  to 
Philip  I  of  Taranto,  beginning  the  city’s  long 
period  of  Western  domination.  In  1361  Naupak- 
tos  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Catalans,  and  the 
city  passed  from  one  Western  power  to  another 
for  several  decades  until  the  Venetians  conquered 
it  in  1407;  thereafter  they  used  Naupaktos  to 
safeguard  their  trade  through  the  gulf  against  the 
growing  power  of  the  Turks.  They  strongly  for- 
tified  the  city,  but  it  surrendered  to  Bayezid  II  in 
'499- 

The  present  walls  of  the  acropolis,  of  the  lower 
city,  and  of  a  small  harbor  are  works  of  the  Vene- 
tians,  built  on  ancient  and  Byz.  foundations.  A 
possibly  five-aisled  basilica  has  been  excavated  in 
the  lower  city,  and  another  can  be  surmised  from 
the  various  marble  fragments  discovered  in  the 
acropolis.  Additional  Byz.  sculpture  and  inscrip- 
tions  have  been  found  throughout  the  city,  but, 
aside  from  these,  little  of  Byz.  Naupaktos  survives. 
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UT.  TIB  3:2 ìof.  G.  Athanasiades-Nobas,  “He  Naupaktos 
hos  limen  tou  Byzantiou  kata  ton  I'  aiona,”  9  CEB,  vol.  2 
(Athens  1956)  289-95.  -T.E.G. 

NAUPLIA  (Navir\ia,  also  Nauplion,  medievai 
Anapli,  in  Western  texts  Napoli  in  Romania),  city 
in  the  Argoud,  port  of  Argos.  Through  most  of 
its  history  it  shared  the  fate  of  Argos;  under  the 
later  Roman  Empire  it  had  no  independent  status. 
The  acropolis  was  fortified,  and  its  main  gate  to 
the  lower  town,  built  into  later  walls,  stiii  survives. 
The  city  rose  to  prominence  by  the  1  tth  C.,  un- 
doubtedly  as  a  result  of  its  maritime  position;  an 
1  tth-C.  historian  (Skyl.  386.60)  reports  that  ca.1033 
a  strategos  resided  there  (Bon,  Péloponnèse  78,  n.2; 
cf.  D.A.  Zakythenos,  EEBS  17  [1941]  250O.  Pros- 
perity  at  Nauplia  is  suggested  by  the  large  number 
of  churches  built  ìn  the  vicinity  in  the  i2th  C., 
although  regulations  drafted  by  Leo,  bishop  of 
Argos  and  Nauplion,  for  Hagia  Mone  at  Areia 
show  that  ca.  1143  the  area  around  the  city  was 
threatened  by  pirates.  Nauplia  was  one  of  the 
cities  in  which  the  Venetians  were  given  special 
trading  privileges  in  1198.  The  fortifications  of 
Nauplia  allowed  it,  like  Argos,  to  hold  out  against 
the  Franks  until  1212.  Nauplia  fell  under  the 
nominal  control  of  the  duchy  of  Athens,  and  came 
under  Venetian  rule  in  1388. 

Nauplia  shared  a  bishopric  with  Argos,  as  is 
stated  in  both  the  vita  of  Peter  of  Argos  (ed.  Ch. 
Papaoikonomos,  par.9,  p.64.1-9)  and  a  letter  of 
Theodore  of  Nicaea  to  Basii  of  Corinth  (Dar- 
rouzès,  Epistoliers  7:43.16-18,  p.315). 

Nerio  Acciajuoli  bequeathed  a  monastery  to 
the  local  bishop  at  Nauplia  and  a  sum  of  money 
for  the  construction  of  a  hospital,  but  these  build- 
ings  are  otherwise  unknown.  Habitation  at  Nau- 
plia  during  the  medieval  period  was  probably 
concentrated  in  the  upper  city,  with  a  port  and 
harbor  facilities  in  the  iower  area.  The  spacious 
western  fortificadons,  built  on  ancient  founda- 
tions,  probably  represent  the  Byz.  city;  to  the  east 
is  an  area  added  by  the  Crusaders,  while  the 
easternmost  part  of  the  fortifications  as  well  as 
the  wall  around  the  lower  town  were  erected  by 
the  Venetians.  The  remains  of  a  probably  Byz. 
church  have  been  excavated  on  the  citadel,  and 
the  Church  of  Hagia  Sophia  just  under  the  walls 
may  date  to  the  Frankish  period. 

lit.  Bon,  Morée  franque  4866  492,  676E  M.  Lambryn- 
ides,  He  Nauplia  apo  ton  archmotaton  chronon  mechri  ton 


kath'hemas  (Athens  1898).  G.  Gerola,  “Le  fortificazioni  di 
Naptoli  di  Romania,”  Annuario  della  Regia  Scuola  archaeolo- 
gica  di  Atene  13-14  ('930—33)  347-410.  W.  Schaefer,  “Neue 
Untersuchungen  über  die  Baugeschichte  Nauplias  im  Mit- 
telalter,”  AA  (1961)  158-214.  -T.E.G. 


NAVARRESE  COMPANY,  army  of  professional 
mercenaries  from  Navarre  and  Gascony  that  con- 
trolled  part  of  Greece  from  1378/9  to  1402.  Orig- 
inally  in  the  service  of  Don  Luis  of  Evreux,  brother 
of  Charles  II  (the  Bad)  of  Navarre  (1349-87),  the 
band  occupied  Dyrrachion  in  1376  to  support 
Don  Luis’s  claim  to  Albania.  After  D011  Luis’s 
death  (1376),  the  Navarrese  sold  their  services  to 
a  variety  of  claimants  to  power  in  Greece.  Two 
companies  briefly  entered  the  service  of  the  Hos- 
pitallers  in  1378  and  went  to  Morea.  One  of 
these  units,  led  by  John  de  Urtubia,  took  Thebes 
and  Livadia  from  the  Catalans  in  1378  or  1379 
(G.  Dennis,  OrChrP  26  [1960]  42—50)  but  failed 
to  conquer  Athens.  The  Navarrese  invasion  seri- 
ously  weakened  the  Cataians,  however,  so  that 
Athens  fell  ten  years  later  (1388)  to  the  Accia- 

JUOLI. 

Most  of  the  Navarrese  entered  the  service  of 
Jacques  de  Baux,  claimant  to  Achaia  (1373-83), 
to  press  his  claims  to  the  Morea.  They  succeeded 
in  conquering  the  western  Peioponnesos,  from 
Vostitsa  (Aigion)  to  Ralamata.  After  Jacques’s 
death,  the  Navarrese  effectively  controlled  the 
principality  of  Achaia  under  the  vicars-general 
Mahiot  de  Coquerel  as  imperial  bailie  (1381-1386/ 
7)  and  Pierre  Lebourd  (Peter  Bordo)  de  St.  Su- 
peran  as  imperial  vicar  (1387—96);  from  1396  to 
1402  the  latter  bore  the  title  of  prince  of  Achaia. 
The  Navarrese  fought  principally  against  the  Ac- 
ciajuoli  and  Theodore  I  Palaiologos  for  control 
of  the  Peloponnesos.  In  1401  Pierre  de  St.  Su- 
peran  joined  the  Turks  for  raids  against  Korone 
and  Methone.  The  history  of  rhe  Navarrese  in 
Greece  ends  with  the  death  of  Pierre  de  St.  Su- 
peran  (1402). 

lit.  HC  3:147-60,  215L  A.  Luttrell,  “Appunti  sulle 
compagnie  navarresi  in  Grecia:  1376-1 404, ” RSBS  3  (1983) 

1 13-27.  Setton,  Catalan  Domination  125—48.  Longnon,  Em- 
pire  latin  334-36,  339-47.  A.  Rubio  y  Lluch,  Los  Nayarros 
en  Grecia  (Barcelona  1886).  Bon,  Morée  franque  1:254-75. 
Loenertz,  ByiFrGr  1  329—69.  -A.M.T. 


NAYICULARIUS.  See  Naurleros. 
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NAYIGATION 


NAVIGATION  was  restricted  by  climate  and 
Byz.  control  of  the  sea;  naval  technology  re- 
mained  limited.  Since  the  Byz.  ship  was  usually 
small  with  a  shallow  keel,  designed  essentially  for 
coastal  cruising,  the  Byz.  remained  cautious  mar- 
iners,  “touching  dry  land  with  the  oars”  (Thf.o- 
phylartos  of  Ohrid,  ed.  Gautier,  2:139.28-29). 
Sailing  speeds  reached  6  to  8  knots.  The  intro- 
duction  of  the  triangular  lateen  sail  by  the  7th  C. 
provided  easier  handling  in  bad  weather  and 
greater  flexibility  in  catching  the  wind,  but  steer- 
ing  by  compass,  developed  in  the  1 3th  C.,  and 
the  stern  rudder,  important  innovations  in  deep- 
sea  sailing,  caine  into  widespread  use  after  the 
decline  of  the  Byz.  navy.  Astrolabes  were  dis- 
cussed  in  theoretical  treatises,  but  their  practical 
application  is  unattested. 

As  in  antiquity,  sailing  was  normally  restricted 
to  the  good  weather  months  between  April  and 
October.  The  prevailing  northerly  winds  made 
sailing  north  to  south  fairly  rapid  and  easy,  but 
approaching  Constantinople  from  the  south  was 
often  difficult  and  time  consuming.  A  series  of 
way  stations  ( hormeteria ,  topoi  skalomatos)  dotted  the 
Byz.  littoral  for  fleets  in  need  of  provìsions  or 
awaiting  favorable  conditions  (Ahrweiler,  Mer  4  ig- 
25).  Sailors  steered  point  to  point,  by  landmarks, 
beacons,  and  ports,  or  by  sun  and  stars  when  out 
of  sight  of  land.  Naval  commanders  required 
knowledge  of  the  winds,  seasons,  and  stars  to 
navigate  the  fleet  (Taktika  of  Leo  VI  ig.2).  De 
cerimoniis  (467.9—12)  lists  books  on  the  seasons 
and  weather  compiled  for  sailors  (R.H.  Dolley, 
Mariner’s  Mirror  37  [1951]  5—16)  and  supplies  a 
table  of  distances  between  Constantinople  and 
Crete  (G.  Huxley,  GRBS  17  [1976]  295—300),  but 
local  pilots  were  also  used;  in  960  Nikephoros 
Phokas  relied  on  sailors  from  the  island  of  Kar- 
pathos  to  guide  his  invasion  fleet  over  the  open 
seas  to  Crete  from  his  last  way  station  in  Asia 
Minor  (Attal.  224.14-22).  Other  guides  to  navi- 
gation  were  the  periplous  and  portulan. 

lit.  H.  Antoniadis-Bibicou,  Études  d’histoire  maritime  de 
Byzan.ce:  A  propos  du  "thème  des  Caravisiens”  (Paris  1966)  26- 
29.  -E.M. 

NAVY  (Trhtüifiop).  In  the  6th  C.,  Byz.  warships 
gained  control  of  the  sea  by  recapturing  Carthage 
and  destroying  the  Vandal  fleet;  the  navy  became 
a  police  force  operating  from  Constantinople  and 
Mediterranean  bases.  In  the  mid-7th  C.,  however, 
the  incursion  of  Slavic  pirates  and  the  develop- 


ment  of  Arab  seapower  by  Mucâwiya  forced  a 
naval  reorganization;  the  fleet  of  the  Rarabisi- 
ano!  was  created  to  defend  the  Byz.  littoral  and 
the  approaches  to  Constantinople.  Following  its 
dissolution  under  Leo  III,  regional  fleets  whose 
costs  were  borne  independently  by  the  naval  stra- 
teia  were  organized  in  the  exclusively  maritime 
themes  of  Kibyrrhaiotai  (by  732),  Aegean  Sea 
(by  843),  and  Samos  (by  899).  The  imperial  fleet 
( basilikon  ploimon)  was  based  at  Constantinople  un- 
der  the  droungarios  tou  ploimou  to  protect  the 
Byz.  capital;  it  also  undertook  expeditions  to  which 
the  thematic  fleets  contributed  ships  and  men. 
The  navy  achieved  its  greatest  successes  in  the 
ìoth  C.,  esp.  in  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  of  the 
Rus’  in  941  and  in  the  reconquest  of  Crete  (961) 
and  Cyprus  (965). 

The  navy  declined  during  the  ìith  C.  The 
thematic  fleets  disappeared;  by  the  i2th  C.  naval 
command,  financing,  and  recruitment  had  been 
centralized  at  Constantinople  (N.  Oikonomides, 
TM  6  [1976]  i46f),  where  a  small  flotilla  still 
patrolled.  Under  John  II  Komnenos,  taxes  raised 
for  maintaining  the  navy  were  diverted  into  the 
imperial  treasury;  from  then  on,  fleets  of  varying 
sizes  were  constructed  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  and 
alliances  (see,  e.g.,  Nymphaion,  Treaty  of)  were 
sought  with  Venice  and  other  naval  powers  to 
obtain  ships  and  manpower  for  expeditions.  Al- 
though  the  Komnenian  and  Nicaean  navies  en- 
joyed  several  successes,  the  Venetians  and  Gen- 
oese  steadily  took  control  of  the  Aegean  until  even 
the  Byz.  themselves  acknowledged  the  superior 
seamanship  of  the  Italians.  The  last  major  Byz. 
fleet  was  built  by  Michael  VIII  Palaiologos  but 
disbanded  by  his  successor  Andronikos  II  Palaio- 
logos.  Later,  however,  Andronikos  III’s  small  navy, 
under  the  command  of  the  megas  doux  Alexios 
Apokaukos,  enjoyed  success  against  the  Genoese, 
and  John  VI  Kantakouzenos  built  a  small  flotilla, 
but  complete  control  of  the  seas  had  passed  to 
the  Italians  and  Turks  by  the  erid  of  the  i4th  C. 

lit.  H.  Ahrweiler,  Bytance  et  la  mer  (Paris  1966).  L. 
Bréhier,  “La  marine  de  Byzance  du  VIII'  au  XI'  siècle,” 
Byzantion  19  (1949)  1-16.  F.H.  van  Doorninck,  “Byzantium, 
Mistress  of  the  Sea:  330-641,”  in  A  History  of  Seafaring,  ed. 
G.F.  Bass  (New  York-I.ondon  1972)  133-58.  E.  Malamut, 
"Les  insulaires  des  io'-i2esiècles:  marins  ou  so]dats?”/ÓB 
32.2  (1982)  63-72.  -E.M. 

NAXOS  (Náfoç,  also  Naxia),  island  in  the  central 
Aegean  Sea,  in  late  antiquity  part  of  the  province 
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of  the  Islands  (Insulae).  Its  later  fate  is  poorly 
knowr:  texts  of  the  ìoth  C.  mention  Naxos  as  a 
station  on  the  way  from  Gonstantinople  to  Crete 
(e.g.,  AASS  Nov.  4:227E);  according  to  John  Ka- 
miniates  (59.67),  it  paid  phoroi  to  “the  inhabitants 
of  Crete.”  Naxos  may  have  been  capital  of  an 
ephemeral  theme  of  Dodeltanese  in  the  later  1 2th 
C.  In  1205—07  Marco  Sanudo  seized  Naxos  and 
the  adjoining  islands,  creating  the  duchy  of  Naxos 
(or  duchy  of  the  Archipelago)  that  was  considered 
as  held  from  the  Latin  Empire.  In  1248  suzerainty 
over  Naxos  was  ceded  to  William  II  Villehar- 
douin;  the  Byz.  reconquest  of  the  Aegean  islands 
in  1263-76  under  the  command  of  Alexios  Phi- 
lanthrofenos  failed  at  Naxos,  and  after  1278 
the  dux  became  a  vassal  of  Charles  I  of  Anjou. 
The  duchy  remained  independent  until  the  Turk- 
ish  conquest  in  1566  (with  short  periods  of  Vene- 
tian  tutelage:  1494—1500  and  1511-17).  The  Latin 
occupation  of  Naxos  led  to  the  introduction  of 
feudal  law  based  on  the  assizes  of  Romania; 
nevertheless,  as  late  as  the  i6th  C.,  the  indigenous 
population  continued  to  use  Byz.  laws  of  marriage 
and  ownership,  while  the  impact  of  Italian  law 
was  Iimited  to  terminology. 

The  bishop  of  Naxos  was  originally  a  suffragan 
of  Rhodes  (Notitiae  CP  1:429).  In  1083  the  see 
was  united  with  that  of  Paros  (as  Paronaxia: 
RegPatr,  fasc.  3,  no.929)  and  shortly  thereafter 
was  raised  to  metropolitan  status  (Notitiae  CP  1 1 .84). 

Remains  of  early  Christian  basilicas  are  fotind 
throughout  the  island,  representing  a  wide  variety 
of  architectural  styles,  and  there  are  even  more 
churches  of  the  pth— i4th  C.  (Pallas,  Monuments 
207-15;  B.K.  Lamprinoudakes,  PraktArchEt  [1982] 
253-59);  many  have  full  fresco  programs,  with 
esp.  fìne  examples  dated  from  the  i3th  C.  Non- 
representational  decoration  in  some  churches  has 
led  to  their  identification  as  Iconoclastic  (A.G. 
Basilake,  DChAE 4  3  [1962-3]  49-74;  but  see  D.I. 
Pallas,  JÖB  23  [1974]  306). 

lit.  Miller,  Essays  161-77.  Jacoby,  Féodalité  27 1-93.  A.F.. 
Rasdagli,  “Peasant  and  Lord  in  igth-C.  Naxos,”  BytF  11 
(1987)  347-55.  M.  Chatzidakis,  N.  Drandakes  et  al.,  Naxos 
(Athens  1989).  G.  Demetrokalles,  Symbolai  eis  len  meleten  lon 
Byumlinon  mnemeion  tes  Naxou,  vol.  1  (Achens  1972). 

-T.E.G. 

NAZARETH  (NaÇapeö),  village  in  Galilee  in  which 
the  Virgin  reportedly  received  the  Annunciation 
from  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  where  Jesus  spent 
his  childhood.  The  area  remained  completely 


Jewish  at  least  up  to  the  reign  of  Constantine  I, 
when  it  was  noted  that  the  town  had  no  Christian 
population  and  no  church  (Epiphanios  of  Sal- 
amis,  Panarion,  30.11.9—10).  Excavations  at  Naz- 
areth  have  uncovered  the  remains  of  a  basilica 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  (later  the  Annunciation) 
and  dated  to  the  beginning  of  the  5th  C.  Below 
the  basilica  were  fragments  of  a  synagogue.  Egeria 
saw  at  Nazareth  oniy  “a  big  cave  in  which  Mary 
had  lived”  incorporating  an  altar,  and  a  garden 
“in  which  the  Lord  used  to  dwell.”  The  Piacenza 
Pilgrim  indicates  that  in  his  time  the  house  of 
Mary  was  a  basilica.  He  describes  the  area  as 
exceptionaüy  fertile. 

Nazareth  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs  in  636, 
but  al-MascüdI  mentions  a  church  held  in  great 
veneration.  This  building  is  described  at  length 
by  later  pilgrims,  such  as  Daniil  Igumen  and  John 
Phokas:  within  the  church  was  an  entrance  to  a 
cave  incorporating  a  cell  where  the  Virgin  was 
said  to  have  lived  with  the  Child.  At  the  site  of 
the  Annunciation  a  black  stone  cross  was  set  in 
white  marble.  Under  the  Crusaders  Nazareth  re- 
mained  a  small  town,  but  church  building  contin- 
ued.  Some  architectural  fragments  of  the  1  2th-C. 
Church  of  the  Annunciation  have  survived,  in- 
cluding  five  well-preserved  capitals.  In  1187  Sal- 
adin  seized  Nazareth.  Legend  has  it  that  the  house 
of  Mary  was  miraculously  transferred  from  Naz- 
areth  to  Fiume  on  10  May  1291,  and  in  1295  to 
the  town  of  Loreto  in  Italy. 

The  term  Nazaraios  or  Naziraios,  meaning  “Naz- 
arene”  or  “man  of  Nazareth”  (cf.  Mt  2:23),  was 
applied  to  Christians  in  general,  and  specifically 
to  Christ  and  monks,  esp.  hesychasts  (cf.  Souda, 
3;434)- 

lit.  B.  Bagatti,  Gli  scavi  di  Naiaret,  2  vols.  (Jerusalem 
1967-84).  P.  Viaud,  Namreth  el  ses  deux  églises  (Paris  1910). 
Wilkinson,  Pilgrims  165.  J.  Folda,  The  Namreth  Capitals  and 
the  Crusader  Shrine  of  the  Annunciation  (University  Park,  Pa.~ 
London  1986).  -G.V„  A.K. 


NAZIANZOS  (NaÇiapÇóç,  now  probably  Nenezi), 
a  minor  station  (stathmos)  on  the  highway  that  led 
across  Anatolia  to  Palestine;  according  to  Sokrates 
(Sokr.,  HE  4:11.9),  “a  shabby  polis”  near  Caesa- 
rea.  It  became  a  bishopric  ca.325.  After  its  bishop 
Gregory  died  in  374,  his  son,  Gregory  of  Na- 
zianzos,  administered  the  see.  The  bishopric  was 
suffragan  of  Caesarea,  then  Tyana,  eventually 
Mokissos.  Romanos  IV  transformed  Nazianzos 
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NEA  ANCHIALOS 


into  a  metropolis.  It  í'ell  to  the  Turks  after  the 
battle  of  Mantzikert  in  1071.  Remains  of  the  site 
are  insignificant. 

lit.  TIB  2:244^  W.  Ruge,  RE  16  (1935)  2099-2101.  P. 
Gallay  in  Grégoire  de  Nazianze.  Eettres,  vol.  1  (Paris  1964) 
viii— xiv.  —  C.F. 


NEA  ANCHIALOS,  modern  name  for  Thessa- 
lian  or  Phthiotic  Thebes  (Ofj/Iai  <&0uüTt,Seç),  a  city 
in  central  Greece  on  the  Pagasitic  Gulf  south  of 
VoIos.  In  late  antiquity  it  was  the  third  city  of  the 
province  of  Thessaly  and  its  major  port.  The 
ancient  city  centered  on  the  upper  acropolis,  while 
the  early  Christian  city  lay  in  the  plain  near  the 
sea  on  the  site  of  ancient  Pyrasos.  The  city  pros- 
pered  from  the  4th  to  the  7th  C.  when  it  was  the 
dominant  town  on  the  Pagasitic  Gulf.  It  was  de- 
stroyed  by  a  great  fire  at  the  end  of  the  7th  C.; 
there  is  evidence  of  some  rebuilding  immediately 
after  the  fire  and  again  in  the  gth  C.,  but  the  city 
never  fully  recovered  and  its  place  was  later  taken 
by  Halmyros.  The  bishop  of  Thessalian  Thebes, 
amply  attested  in  the  epigraphic  and  documen- 
tary  evidence,  is  last  mentioned  in  the  8th/gth  C. 
(Notitiae  CP  3.672).  The  latest  evidence  of  Nea 
Anchialos  is  a  coin  hoard  of  the  early  gth  C. 

Nea  Anchialos  is  best  known  because  of  the 
many  churches  excavated  there  (nine  basilicas  have 
been  found).  Basilica  A,  dedicated  to  St.  Deme- 
trios,  was  the  episcopal  church,  a  three-aisled  ba- 
silica  similar  to  the  Acheiropoietos  church  in 
Thessalonike,  with  an  atrium  possibiy  flanked  by 
towers;  it  was  built  sometime  in  the  late  5th  or 
early  6th  C.  Basilica  B,  the  so-called  Elpidios  Ba- 
silica,  has  a  similar  chronology;  Basilica  G,  called 
the  “church  of  the  archiereus  (bishop)  Peter”  on 
the  basis  of  an  inscription  of  the  inid-6th  C.  dis- 
covered  at  the  site,  has  elaborate  floor  mosaics 
and  is  part  of  a  vast  ecclesiastical  complex;  its 
earliest  phase  dates  to  the  late  4th  or  early  5th  C. 
Basilica  D,  dated  to  the  7th  C.,  was  a  cemetery 
church  Iocated  outside  the  city  walls.  Excavation 
of  the  harbor  revealed  places  for  anchorage  (P. 
Lazarides,  PrahtArchEt  [  1  g73l  33)-  A  burial  epi- 
taph  for  a  Jew,  written  in  Greek  letters,  has  been 
found  (E.  Deîlake,  ArchDelt  2g.2  [  * 973 — 74]  548). 

ut.  G.A.  Soteriou,  Hai  Chrisûanihai  Thebai  tes  Thessalias 
(Athens  1931)-  P-  Lazarides,  “Anaskaphe  Neas  Anchialou,” 
PraklArchEt  (1982)  95—104.  TIB  1:2716  Abramea,  Thessalia 
1 50-56.  -T.E.G. 


NEA  EKKLESIA  (lit.  “new  church”),  built  in  the 
Great  Palace  by  Basil  I  and  completed  in  880. 
Situated  a  short  distance  east  of  the  Chrysotrikli- 
nos,  the  Nea  was  covered  by  five  domes,  probably 
one  in  the  center  and  one  each  over  the  four 
corners.  It  was  dedicated  to  Christ,  the  archangel 
Michael  (and  Gabriel?),  the  prophet  Elijah,  the 
Virgin,  and  St.  Nicholas,  which  implies  four  chapels 
in  addition  to  the  main  altar.  The  decoration  was 
particularly  sumptuous:  the  chancel  screen,  syn- 
thronon,  and  altar  table  were  revetted  with  silver, 
the  floor  was  of  opus  sectile,  the  domes  were 
roofed  with  bronze  tiles.  The  atrium  was  adorned 
with  two  fountains  of  precious  marble  ( TheophCont 
325-2^).  The  church  had  its  own  clergy  and  played 
an  important  part  in  palatine  ceremonies.  Con- 
verted  into  a  monastery  by  the  i2th  C.,  the  Nea 
was  robbed  of  many  of  its  ornaments  by  Isaac  II. 
During  the  Latin  occupation  it  served  as  a  palatine 
chapel.  It  survived  the  Turkish  conquest  and  was 
probably  destroyed  in  i4go. 

The  New  Church  was  described  in  detail  by 
Constantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos  or  someone 
from  his  milieu  in  the  Vita  Basilii.  Beginning 
with  F.  Combefis,  scholars  had  believed  that  the 
ekphrasis  of  an  unnamed  church  in  the  ìoth  hom- 
ily  of  Photios  referred  to  the  Nea  until  Jenkins 
and  Mango  ( infra )  demonstrated  that  the  ìoth 
homily  could  not  have  been  produced  later  than 
864  and  was  related  to  the  consecration  of  another 
church,  that  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Pharos.  E.  Bo- 
lognesi  ( StMed  28  [ig87]  381-^8),  however,  reas- 
signed  Photios’s  ehphrasis  to  the  Church  of  the 
Virgin  Hodegetria.  The  problem  needs  further 
investigation. 

lit.  J.  Ebersolt,  Le  Grand  Palais  de  Constantinople  (Paris 
1910)  130-35.  R.J.H.  Jenkins,  C.  Mango,  “The  Date  and 
Significance  of  the  Tenth  Homily  of  Photius,”  DOP  9-10 
(1956)  125-40.  Janin,  Églises  CP  361-64.  P.  Magdalino, 
“Observations  on  the  Nea  Ekklesia  of  Basil  I,”  JÖB  37 
(1987)51-64.  -C.M. 

NEAI  PATRAI.  See  Neopatras. 

NEA  MONE  (Néa  Mopt),  “new  monastery”),  the 
name  of  several  Byz.  monasteries.  Two  of  the 
most  important  were  on  Chios  and  in  Thessalo- 
nike. 

Nea  Mone  on  Chios,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin, 
was  founded  shortly  before  1042  by  the  local 
hermits  Niketas  and  John  (and,  according  to  tra- 
dition,  Joseph).  Constantine  IX,  the  monastery’s 
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principal  benefactor,  conferred  abundant  privi- 
leges  and  lands  on  Nea  Mone.  His  chrysobulls 
and  sigillia,  as  well  as  the  charters  of  later  em- 
perors  (the  last  of  Andronilcos  II  in  1289),  are 
important  for  the  study  of  large  landownership, 
exkousseia,  status  of  peasants,  and  the  taxation  of 
Jews,  primarily  in  the  tith  C.  Outside  of  Chios, 
the  monastery  owned  property  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Thessaly.  Nea  Mone  was  exempted  from  episco- 
pal  jurisdiction  and  was  granted  the  right  to  invite 
any  bishop  for  the  ordination  of  priests  and  dea- 
cons. 

According  to  tradition  (confirmed  by  architec- 
tural  analysis),  the  present  church  was  built  dur- 
ing  the  reign  of  Constantine  IX.  Within  walls  built 
in  recessed-brick  technique,  the  naos  is  laid  out 
as  a  small  square  below  a  ta.ll  segmented  dome 
(now  restored)  on  an  octagonal  drum.  Outer  and 
inner  narthexes  and  a  low  bema  form  distinct 
parts  of  the  structure.  All  except  the  first  are 
internally  sheathed  with  local  red  marble  and 
mosaics  that,  like  the  overall  design,  are  said  to 
be  of  Constantinopolitan  origin.  Mouriki  ( infra ) 
suggests  that  the  mosaic  decoration  was  begun 
after  1049  and  finished  before  Constantine’s  death. 
Less  restored  than  those  of  Hosios  Louras  and 
Daphni,  the  mosaics  atypically  include  an  orant 
Virgin  in  the  apse  and  eight  Great  Feasts  in  the 
deep  squinches  of  the  drum.  The  inner  narthex 
cupola  contains  the  oldest  known  example  of  the 
Virgin  guarded  by  military  saints  and  martyrs. 
The  monastery’s  defense  tower  and  cistern  are 
also  of  the  1  ìth  C.  The  refectory  contains  a  table 
inlaid  with  marble  of  probably  the  same  period. 

sources.  MM  5:1  —  13,  440-49.  M.  Gedeon,  “Byzantina 
thrysoboulla  kai  pitt akia,”  EkA!  4  (1883-84)  403-06,  41  1- 
13,  428-31,  444-48. 

i.it.  Ch.  Bouras,  Nea  Moni  on  Chios:  History  and  Architec- 
ture  (Athens  1982).  D.  Mouriki,  The  Mosaics  of  Nea  Moni  on 
Chios  (Athens  1985).  P.A.  |akovenko,  [ssledovanija  v  oblasti 
vizantijskich  gmmot:  Cramoty  Novogv  momstsrja  na  ostrove  Chiose 
(Juriev  [Tartu]  1917).  -A.C.,  A.K. 

Nea  Mone  in  Thessalonihe  was  founded 
between  1360  and  1370  by  Makarios  Choumnos 
on  the  site  of  the  earlier  imperial  palace,  south  of 
the  Arch  of  Galerios.  G.I.  Theocharides  has  iden- 
tified  it  with  the  church  now  dedicated  to  St.  Elias 
(Makedonika  5  [1961-63]  1-14).  Originally  dedi- 
cated  to  the  Theotokos,  it  housed  15  monks,  two 
novices,  and  two  postulants  at  the  time  of  its 
foundation.  Sometime  before  1374  Makarios  was 


summoned  to  Constantinople  to  serve  as  hegou- 
menos  of  the  Stoudios  monastery.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded  at  Nea  Mone  by  his  disciple,  the  hiero- 
monk  Gabriel,  who  would  later  become  hegoumenos 
of  the  Chora  monastery,  metropolitan  of  Chal- 
cedon  and  then  Thessalonike.  Gabriel  supervised 
the  completion  of  the  construction  of  the  church. 
Nea  Mone  was  granted  the  status  of  an  imperial 
and  patriarchal  monastery  and  was  thus  exempt 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  metropolitan. 
According  to  Ignatij  of  Smolense,  who  visited 
in  1405,  Nea  Mone  was  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing  monasteries  in  Thessalonike.  At  this  time  its 
monks  were  also  involved  in  bitter  disputes  over 
property  with  the  Ahapniou  monastery  in  Thes- 
salonike.  Nea  Mone  is  known  to  have  survived 
untií  at  least  1432.  Although  the  monastery’s  ar- 
chive  is  preserved  at  the  Great  Lavra  of  Athos, 
there  is  no  proof  that  Nea  Mone  became  a  me- 
tochion  of  the  Lavra,  as  Theocharides  asserted. 

source.  V.  Laurent,  “Ecrits  spirituels  inédits  de  Macaire 
Choumnos  (t  ca.  1 382),  fondateur  de  la  ‘Nea  Moni’  à  Thes- 
salonique,”  Hellenika  14  (1955)  40-85. 

lit.  V.  Laurent,  “Une  nouvelle  fondation  monastique 
des  Choumnos:  La  Nea  Moni  de  Thessalonique,”  REB  13 
( 1 955)  109~3°-  G.l.  Theocharides,  “He  Nea  Mone  Thes- 
salonikes,”  Makedonika  3  (1953-55)  334-52.  Idem,  “Dyo 
nea  engrapha  aphoronta  eis  ten  Nean  Monen  Thessalo- 
nikes,”  Makedonika  4  (1955-60)  315-51.  Janin,  Églises  centres 
398L  '  -A.M.T. 

NEA  PETRA  MONASTERY.  See  Marrinitissa 

Monastery. 

NEA  PHORAIA.  See  Phoraia. 

NEAPOLIS  (Neá7roXtç,  biblical  Sichem,  Nablus 
in  Israel),  city  in  the  province  of  Palestina  I  under 
Caesarea  Maritima  and  bishopric  under  the  pa- 
triarch  of  Jerusalem,  noted  for  its  Church  of  the 
Theotokos  built  on  top  of  Mt.  Garizim,  site  of  an 
ancient  Samaritan  shrine.  At  the  request  ot  Bp. 
Terebinthios,  this  large  octagonal  church  was 
erected  by  Emp.  Zeno  after  the  Samaritan  upris- 
ing  of  484  and  garrisoned.  A  letrapyrgion  circuit 
wall  was  added  by  Justinian  I  after  another  upris- 
ing  in  529,  when  he  also  provided  for  the  resto- 
ration  of  five  shrines.  A  cruciform  church  sur- 
rounding  Jacob’s  well  at  Neapolis  was  sketched  by 
the  pilgrim  Arculf  (see  Adomnan)  in  670. 

lit.  A.W.  Schneider,  “Römische  und  byzantinische  Bau- 
ten  auf  dem  Garizim,”  ZDPV  68  (1946-51)  217-34.  J.W. 
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Crowfoot,  Early  Churches  in  Palestine'1  (College  Park,  Md., 
1971)  89-94.  Wilkinson,  Pilgrims  157,  165!'.  -M.M.M. 

NEBO,  MOUNT  ,  mountainous  region  in  Jordan 
(called  Abarim  in  Dt  32:49)  overlooking  the  Dead 
Sea’s  north  shore,  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  Early 
Christians  identihed  its  ridge,  called  Siyagha 
(“monastery”)  in  Aramaic,  as  the  place  where  Moses 
viewed  the  Promised  Land  before  his  death  (Dt 
34:1-6).  In  384  Egeria  saw  only  a  small  church 
“with  a  place  for  a  tomb”  ( Egérie,Journal  de  Vuyage, 
ed.  P.  Maraval  [Paris  1982]  ch.12.1,  p.172),  no 
doubt  the  4th-C.  triple-apsed  memorial  chapel 
(cella  trichora)  excavated  by  Saller  (Saller- 
Schneider,  infra).  About  470  Peter  the  Iberian 
( Life ,  ed.  Raabe,  82f)  visited  a  large  church  sur- 
rounded  by  cells,  which  is  probably  the  three- 
aisled  hasilica  and  monastery  complex — one  of  the 
largest  in  the  region — likewise  exposed  by  Saller. 
Circa  600  a  Theotokos  chapel  and  baptistery  were 
added.  Mosaic  pavements  display  geometric,  flo- 
ral,  and  animal  motifs,  and  a  panel  before  the 
apse  of  the  Theotokos  chapel  has  a  unique  mosaic 
plan  of  the  Jewish  Temple.  In  1976  Piccirillo 
(infrá)  discovered  an  earlier  pavement,  dated  531, 
beneath  the  basilica’s  diakonikon,  this  one  with 
pastoral  and  hunting  scenes. 

The  town  of  Nebo  (Rhirbet  el-Mekhayyat),  about 
4  km  southeast  of  Siyagha,  had  four  6th-  and  7th- 
C.  churches  with  spectacular  mosaic  pavements; 
surviving  portions  depict  scenes  of  daily  life,  al- 
legories,  and  donor  portraíts.  One  shows  Earth 
personified  as  a  woman. 

lit.  S.J.  Saller,  H.  Schneider,  The  Memorial  of  Moses  on 
Mount  Nebo,  3  vols.  (Jerusalem  1941-50).  M.  Piccirillo, 
“Campagna  archeologica  nella  basilica  di  Mosè  profeta  sul 
monte  Nebo-Siyagha,”  Liber  annuus  26  (1976)  281-318.  S.J. 
Saller,  B.  Bagatti,  The  Touin  of  Nebo  (Jerusalem  1949). 

-K.G.H. 

NEBOULOS  (Né/3ouXoç),  military  commander  of 
Slavic  or  perhaps  Bulgar  origin  (Moravcsik,  By- 
zantinoturcica  2:210).  In  693  Justinian  II  formed 
a  special  force  of  30,000  troops  from  the  Slavs 
settled  in  Opsjrion  in  688.  As  its  archon  he 
appointed  Neboulos,  chosen  “from  the  nobles” 
(Nikeph.  36.24),  and  campaigned  with  this  army 
against  the  Arabs  at  Sebastopolis  “by  the  sea” 
(E.W.  Brooks,  BZ  18  [1909]  154—56).  After  initial 
success  Justinian  was  defeated  when  Neboulos, 


bribed  by  the  Arab  commander,  deserted  with 
most  of  his  troops.  According  to  Theophanes  the 
Confessor  (Theoph.  366.2 1—23),  Justinian  retal- 
iated  by  massacring  the  remaining  Slavs  and  their 
families.  The  Arabs  settled  Neboulos  and  his  men 
in  Syria. 

lit.  Stratos,  Bymntium  5:34-38.  -P.A.H. 

NECRLACE  (TrepLÒepalon).  As  opposed  to  the 
torque,  which  was  worn  by  men,  women’s  neck- 
laces  consisted  of  several  kinds  of  chains,  from 
simple  loops  to  complex  braids,  either  undeco- 
rated  or  with  additional  elements.  Pendants  might 
be  added,  similar  to  those  used  ín  earrings.  Gold 
coins  or  medallions  were  often  reused  in  neck- 
laces,  but  until  the  7th  C.  the  commonest  type 
seems  to  consist  of  beads  of  cut  gemstones,  glass 
paste,  or  pearls,  interspersed  with  single  loops  of 
chain.  Contemporaneous,  and  gradually  becom- 
ing  more  common,  were  more  complex  chains, 
esp.  types  with  openwork  gold  disks  or  links 
(Brown,  infra  [1984],  pls.  1—6,  12—18).  The  con- 
struction  of  the  jeweled  collars — worn,  for  ex- 
ample,  by  the  female  saints  in  S.  Apollinare  Nuovo 
and  by  Theodora’s  companions  in  S.  Vitale,  Ra- 
venna — is  difficult  to  identify:  although  necklaces 
with  cloisons  (thin  strips  of  gold)  containing  single 
large  gems  were  made  in  the  Hellenistic  period, 
the  form  seems  to  disappear  until  the  ìith  or 
i2th  C.  Niketas  Choniates  (Nik.Chon.  443.78—80) 
accused  Isaac  II  of  making  necklaces  and  torques 
with  jewels  taken  from  crosses  and  Gospel  books. 

lit.  K.R.  Brown,  “The  Mosaics  of  San  Vitale:  Evidence 
for  the  Attribution  of  Some  Early  Byzantine  Jewelry  to 
Court  Workshops,”  Gesta  18  (1979)  57-62.  Eadem,  The 
Goìd  Breast  Chain  from  the  Early  Bymntine  Period  in  the  Röm- 
isch-Germanisches  íenlralmuseum  (Mainz  1984). 

-S.D.C.,  A.C. 

NEGEV  (Nayéfi),  area  of  Palestine  III  (Salu- 
tai  is)  extending  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Gulf 
of  cAqabah.  Its  territory  included  Petra  (the  cap- 
ital);  the  cities  of  Mampsis,  Birosaba,  and  Elusa; 
and  the  seltlements  of  Nessana,  Sobata  (Shivta), 
and  Oboda.  Despite  the  scarcity  of  narrative 
sources,  the  economy  and  culture  of  Negev  in  late 
antiquity  has  been  well  studied  on  the  basis  of 
archaeological  remains,  inscriptions,  and  the  Nes- 
sana  papyri.  Agriculture  flourished  in  Negev  in 
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the  ^th— 7th  C.,  thanks  to  irrigation.  The  iand 
produced  grapes,  wheat,  barley,  olives,  dates,  and 
almonds.  There  were  three  types  of  landowners: 
the  church,  individual  farmers,  and  limitanei. 
The  region  also  benefited  from  the  trade  route 
that  led  north  from  Aela  on  the  Gulf. 

From  ca.300  active  fortification  of  the  sites  helped 
to  protect  them  from  Bedouin  attack.  Chrisdanity 
penetrated  the  Negev  by  the  4th  C.,  but  Elusa  is 
the  only  bishopric  attested  by  external  sources — 
its  bishops  participated  in  some  councils  of  the 
5th  and  6th  C.  The  region  was  thoroughly  chris- 
tianized,  however,  in  part  under  the  influence  of 
the  neighboring  Sinai  peninsula.  Numerous 
churches  of  the  5th— gth  C.  have  been  excavated 
in  Mampsis,  Nessana,  Oboda,  and  Sobata.  The 
earlier  churches  have  a  single  apse,  while  churches 
with  three  apses  are  a  later  development;  some 
were  decorated  with  floor  mosaics  and  reliefs. 

The  area  began  to  decline,  at  least  at  Mampsis, 
ca.500.  Building  activity  in  Oboda  had  stopped 
by  the  beginning  of  the  7th  C.  In  636  the  Arabs 
conquered  Negev.  Urban  life  continued  in  some 
places  until  ca.700,  then  died  out,  and  the  desert 
replaced  orchards  and  vineyards. 

lit.  K.G.  Gutwein,  Third  Palestine  (Washington,  D.G., 
1981).  A.  Negev,  Tempel,  Hirchen  und  Zisternen  (Stuttgart 
1983)  159-245.  B.  Bagatti,  Antichi  villaggi  cristiani  della 
Giudea  e  del  Neghev  (Jerusalem  1983)  185-208.  P.  Mayer- 
son,  “The  Ancient  Agricultural  Regime  of  Nessana  and 
Central  Negev,”  Excavations  at  Nessana,  ed.  H.D.  Colt,  vol. 

1  (London  1962)  211-63.  A.  Segal,  The  Bymntine  City  of 
Shiuta  (Esbeila),  Negev  Desert,  Israel  (Oxford  1983). 

-M.M.M. 

NEGROPONTE,  Italian  name  for  Euboea,  prob- 
ably  originating  from  Euripos  via  a  distorted  form 
of  Egripos.  In  1204  the  Venetians  gained  control 
of  the  ports  of  Rarystos  and  Chalris,  while  the 
rest  of  the  island  was  first  given  to  a  Frankish 
baron,  James  II  of  Avesnes.  After  his  death  Ne- 
groponte  was  partitioned,  in  1209,  among  three 
Veronese  lords,  who  in  turn  acknowledged  Vene- 
tian  suzerainty.  Venetian  power  grew  on  the  is- 
land,  but  the  rough  terrain  allowed  considerable 
independence  for  the  minor  Frankish  nobility, 
while  Venice  used  Negroponte  as  a  base  for  its 
operations  in  the  Aegean.  Pirates  from  Negro- 
ponte  ravaged  much  of  the  east  coast  of  Greece 
in  the  1 3th  to  i4th  C.  From  1332  onward,  the 
Turks  began  to  attack  isolated  areas  on  Negro- 


ponte,  and  in  Juiy  1470  the  island  fell.  Under 
Latin  domination  the  church  of  Negroponte  was 
an  important  outpost  of  papal  power.  The  name 
Negroponte  was  indiscriminately  applied  to  the 
entire  island,  to  its  capital  Chalkis,  to  the  Frankish 
lordship,  and  to  the  Venetian  administrative  unit. 

lit.  J.  Koder,  Negropo-nte  (Vienna  1971).  Jacoby .Féodalité 
95-113.  A.  Sabbides,  “He  Euboia  kata  ta  tele  tou  IB' — 
arches  tou  IG'  ai.  m.Ch.,”  Archeion  F.ubo'ikon  Meleton  24 
(1981-82)313-23.  -T.E.G. 

NEIGHBOR  (yeÍTWP,  tr\Ticnál,(üv),  a  person  or 
JURISTIC  person  owning  or  holding  property  in 
close  spatial  proximity  to  another  property,  or  a 
member  of  the  same  hscal  unit,  as  opposed  to  a 
stranger  (xenos).  In  Byz.  it  was  a  well-established 
principle  that  neighbors  enjoyed  specihc  privi- 
leges  such  as  the  right  of  protimesis  by  reason  of 
anakomosis,  “enclave”  (e.g.,  Esphig.,  no.30.11)  or 
plesiasmos,  “coming  near”  (e.g.,  Docheiar.,  no.43.12), 
as  well  as  jura  in  re  aliena.  On  the  other  hand, 
neighbors  as  members  of  the  same  fiscal  unit 
(metroromia,  village  community)  shared  collec- 
tive  tax  liabilities  (epibole,  allelengyon).  One  of 
the  most  common  ways  of  identifying  properties 
in  the  praktika  was  by  naming  the  owners  of 
neighboring  properties  (e.g.,  choraphion  plesìon  tou 
Basileiou). 

lit.  Lemerle,  Agr.  Hist.  62,  n.i;  71;  90-93.  A.  Kazhdan, 
“Hagiographical  Notes,”  Byzantion  56  (1986)  162.  -M.B. 

NEILOS  RERAMEUS  (Repa/iieúç),  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  (Mar./Apr.  1380—1  Feb.  1388); 
baptismal  name  Neophytos;  born  Thessalonike, 
died  Constantinople  1  Feb.  1388.  An  ardent  Pa- 
lamite,  Neilos  took  the  monastic  habit  at  the 
Charsianeites  monastery  in  Constantinople  in 
1354;  his  spiritual  master  was  the  hegoumenos  Mar- 
kos  (PLP,  no.  17017),  for  whom  he  drafted  a  mo- 
nastic  rule.  After  Mark  s  death,  Neiios  succeeded 
him  briefly  as  superior  before  being  made  patri- 
arch.  He  apparently  continued  to  serve  as  hegou- 
menos  throughout  his  patriarchate.  Shortly  before 
Neilos’s  death,  he  bequeathed  the  monastery  to 
the  future  patriarch  Matthew  I. 

Around  1380  Neilos  and  the  synod  drafted  an 
important  document  deflning  ímperial  rights  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs  (V.  Laurent,  REB  13  [1955] 
5-18).  In  1383  he  divided  the  double  monastery 
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of  Patr.  Athanasios  I  (MM  2:80-83).  A  collection 
of  43  of  his  homilies  (heavily  influenced  by  John 
Chrysostom)  remains  unedited.  He  also  wrote  en- 
homia  of  Gregory  Palamas  and  Anthimos  of  Crete. 

ED.  Das  Homiliar  des  Patriarchen  Neilos  und  die  chrysosto- 
mische  Tradition,  ed.  H.  Hennephof  (Leiden  1963)  107-48. 
PG  151:655—78.  K.J.  Dyobouniotes,  “Ho  Athenon  Anthi- 
mos  kai  proedros  Rretes  ho  homologetes,”  EEBS  9  (1932) 
56-79.  MM  2:1-108.  For  list  of  works,  see  Hennephof, 
op.  cit.  4-6. 

lit.  RegPatr ,  fasc.  6,  nos.  2696-843.  PLP,  no.i  1648. 

-A.M.T. 

NEILOS  OF  ANRYRA,  also  called  Neilos  the 
Ascetic,  theologian  and  saint;  died  ca.430;  feast- 
day  12  Nov.  According  to  the  Synaxarion  of  Con- 
slantinople  ( Synax.CP  217.4-6)  and  Niltephoros 
Rallistos  Xanthopoulos  (PG  146:1256^),  he  served 
as  eparch  of  Constantinople  under  Theodosios  I 
and  then  left  for  Sinai  together  with  his  son  Theo- 
doulos.  These  data  are  now  considered  as  legend- 
ary;  they  are  based  on  a  romance,  entitled  Diege- 
mata  ( Narrations ),  which  describes  the  adventures 
of  Neilos  and  Theodoulos  on  the  Sinai  peninsula. 
Various  works  have  survived  under  the  name  of 
Neilos  ( CPG  3:6043—84),  both  in  Greek  and  other 
languages  (Syriac,  Armenian,  Latin,  etc.).  Disdnc- 
don  between  the  different  Neiloi  is  difficult,  but 
it  is  usually  accepted  that  there  were  two  of  them — 
one  the  author  of  the  ostensibly  autobiographical 
Narrations,  and  another  who  wrote  letters,  trea- 
tises  on  monastic  life,  commentaries  on  the  Song 
of  Songs  (R.  Browning,  REB  24  [1966]  107—14), 
etc.  A  number  of  “heretical”  writings,  notably 
those  of  Evagrios  Pontiros,  have  been  preserved 
under  his  name. 

Two  of  the  works  ascribed  to  Neilos  are  the 
most  important  and  the  most  controversial:  the 
Narrations  and  a  corpus  of  1,061  letters.  The  Nar- 
rations  contains  rich  ethnological  data  about  bar- 
barian  tribes  that  lived  between  Arabia  and  Egypt 
and  knew  no  craft,  trade,  or  agriculture,  sustain- 
ing  themselves  only  by  the  sword  (ch.3.1,  ed. 
Conca,  p.  12.3— 5).  J.  Henninger  (Anthropos  50 
[ 1 955]  81  —  148)  considered  Neilos’s  ethnological 
observations  untrustworthy,  whereas  V.  Chris- 
tides  ( Byzantion  43  [1973]  39—50)  argued  that  his 
data  on  Bedouin  stoneworship  and  sacrifices  of 
camels  and  humans  are  accurate.  The  corpus  of 
letters  has  suffered  from  editorial  corruption, 
perhaps  in  the  6th  C.  when  it  was  well  known; 


many  of  the  titles  of  the  letters  addressed  to 
illustrious  officials  have  now  been  unmasked  as 
anachronistic  additions.  Al.  Cameron  ( GRBS  17 
[1976]  181—96)  considers  the  bulk  of  the  corre- 
spondence  genuine,  even  though  edited  by  an 
admirer  of  Neilos,  while  Ringshausen  ( infra )  sees 
in  the  correspondence  the  work  of  a  different 
author.  The  major  themes  of  his  letters  are  the 
imitation  of  Christ  as  the  way  to  perfection,  prac- 
tical  advice  for  seekers  of  spiritual  guidance,  and 
allegorical  interpretations  of  biblical  texts;  discus- 
sions  of  Christology  and  refutations  of  Arianism 
also  appear.  Letter  4.61,  to  Olympiodoros  the 
eparch,  praises  the  value  of  depicting  biblical  scenes 
on  church  walls  to  instruct  the  illiterate  but  criti- 
cizes  the  use  of  hunting  scenes  (H.G.  Thümmel, 
BZ  71  [1978]  10—21). 

ed.  PG  79.  Gli  scritti  siriaci  di  Nilo  il  solitario,  ed.  P. 
Bettiolo,  with  Ital.  tr.  (Louvain-le-Neuve  1983).  P.  van  den 
Ven,  “Un  opuscule  inédit  attribué  à  S.  Nil,”  in  Mélanges 
Godefroid  Kurth,  vol.  2  (Liège  1908)  73-81.  Narralio,  ed.  F. 
Conca  (Leipzig  1983). 

lit.  Quasten,  Patrulugy  3:496—504.  H.  Ringshausen,  Zur 
Verfasserschaft  und  Ghronologie  der  dem  Nilus  Ancyranus  z uge- 
schriebenen  Werke  (Frankfurt  1967).  K.  Heussi,  Untersuchun- 
gen  iu  Nilus  dem  Asketen  (Leipzig  1917).  F.  Degcnhart,  Neue 
Beiträge  zur  Nilusforschung  (Münsler-AscheildorfT  1918). 

A.K. 

NEILOS  OF  ROSSANO,  also  known  as  Neilos 
the  Younger,  saint;  born  Rossano  in  Calabria 
ca.910,  died  Grottaferrata  26  Sept.  1004.  An 
orphan  from  an  illustrious  family,  after  a  chaotic 
youth  Neilos  abandoned  secular  life  (and  his  child) 
for  the  ascetical  life  of  Italy’s  “New  Thebaid.”  He 
came  under  the  guidance  of  Phantinos  the 
Younger  in  the  region  of  Merkourion.  He  se- 
cured  the  monastic  habit  despite  governmental 
prohibitions,  which  may  evidence  the  antimonastic 
attitude  of  Romanos  I  after  the  novel  of  934.  In 
the  early  950S  Neilos  returned  to  the  neighbor- 
hood  of  Rossano,  where  he  founded  the  monas- 
tery  of  St.  Adrian.  Around  980,  fleeing  admirers 
and  Muslim  raiders,  he  moved  north  to  Monte- 
cassino,  where  he  and  his  followers  lived  about 
1 5  years  at  the  daughter  house  of  Valleluce.  Then, 
disenchanted  by  laxity,  Neilos  and  many  of  his 
monks  moved  to  Serperi,  near  Gaeta.  Shortly  be- 
fore  his  death  he  founded  the  monastery  of  S. 
Maria  di  Grottaferrata. 

Neilos’s  career  marks  the  high  point  of  Italo- 
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Greek  monasticism.  He  was  a  talented  scribe.  His 
hymns  are  elegant.  A  disciple  commemorated  him 
in  a  vita  that  is  remarkable  for  its  style  and  sub- 
stance,  describing  not  only  Neilos’s  rigorous  as- 
ceticism  but  also  Italo-Greek  monasticism  in  gen- 
eral.  By  vividly  contrasting  Neilos  with  Byz. 
notables,  the  Montecassino  monks  who  greeted 
him  as  “another  Benedict,”  the  decadent  Lom- 
bard  princess  Aloara,  and  Emperor  Otto  III,  the 
vita  reveals  not  only  the  saint’s  charismatic  power 
but  also  the  power  of  Byz.  culture. 

ed.  D.S.  Gassisi,  ed.,  “Innografi  italo-greci:  Poesie  di  S. 
Nilo  Iuniore  e  di  Paolo  Monaco,  abbati  di  Grottaferrata,” 
OrChr  5  (1905)  26-81. 

sources.  AASS  Sept.  7:262-320.  Bios  kai  polüeia  tou  ho- 
siou  patros  hemon  Neilou  tou  Neou,  ed.  G.  Giovanelli  (Grotta- 
ferrata  1972).  With  It.  tr.  in  idem,  S.  Nilo  di  Rossano, 
Fondatore  e  patrono  di  Grottaferrata  (Grottaferrata  ig66). 

lit.  BHG  1370.  E.  Morini,  “Eremo  e  cenobio  nel  mon- 
achesimo  greco  dell'Italia  meridionale  nei  secoli  IX  e  X,” 
Riuista  di  storia  della  Chiesa  in  Italia  31  (1977)  358—74.  O. 
Rousseau,  “La  visite  de  Nil  de  Rossano  au  Mont-Cassin,” 
La  Chiesa  greca  in  Ilalia  daWVIII  al  XVI  secolo  3  [=  Itaiia 
Sacra  22]  (Padua  1972)  1 1  1 1-37.  Garzya,Síoria,pt.lV(  1969), 
77—84.  E.  Follieri,  “Due  codici  greci  già  cassinesi  oggi  aíla 
Bibiioteca  V7aticana:  GIi  Ottob.  Gr.  250  e  251,”  in  Paleogra- 
phica  dìplomalica  el  archwislica:  Studi  in  onore  di  Giulio  Batlelli, 
voI.  1  (Rome  1979)  215-ig.  J.M.  Sansterre,  “Les  coryphées 
des  Apôtres,  Rome  et  la  papauté  dans  les  Vies  des  saints 
Nil  et  Barthélemy  de  Grottaferrata,”  Byzantion  55  (1985) 
516-43.  -J.M.H. 


NEILOS  THE  ASCETIC.  See  Neilos  of  An- 

KYRA, 


NERTARIOS,  bishop  of  Constantinople  (June 
381—27  Sept.  397);  born  Tarsos.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  senate  when  Gregory  of  Nazianzos 
retired  from  the  see  of  Constantinople;  Diodoros 
of  Tarsos  included  Nektarios  in  the  list  of  can- 
didates  presented  to  Theodosios  I,  who  selected 
Nektarios  despite  the  fact  that  he  had  not  yet 
been  baptized  and  stood  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 
candidate  list  (Sozom.  HE  7.8. 1-6).  Nektarios  was 
a  politician  rather  than  a  church  leader  and  worked 
in  close  contact  with  Theodosios.  He  presided 
over  the  Council  of  381  in  Constantinople  that 
condemned  the  Arians  (see  under  Constanti- 
nople,  Councils  of),  but  thereafter  Nektarios 
endeavored  to  achieve  reconciliation.  He  tried  to 
increase  the  authority  of  Constantinople  without 
entering  into  a  conflict  with  Rome  and  Alexan- 


dria:  even  though  the  Eastern  bishops  refused  to 
participate  in  a  council  planned  by  Pope  Damasus 
in  382,  Nektarios  appeased  the  pope  by  subscrib- 
ing  to  Western  theological  tenets.  In  394  the  pa- 
triarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch  peacefully  at- 
tended  a  local  synod  in  Constantinople.  Nektarios 
probably  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  Constanti- 
nople  over  Thrace;  bishops  of  Asia  Minor  and 
even  distant  Bostra  began  to  seek  his  arbitration 
in  their  litigations.  Nektarios  reformed  the  system 
of  penance,  abolishing  the  office  of  a  permanent 
confessor  and  permitting  a  believer  to  partake  of 
the  sacraments  from  a  priest  of  his/her  choice. 

A  homily  on  St.  Theodore  is  preserved  under 
the  name  of  Nektarios  (PG  39:1821—40).  Palla- 
dios  of  Galatia  (Laus.  Hist.,  ch.  38,  ed.  Butler, 
1 17.5-6)  characterized  him  as  “the  most  dialecti- 
cal  [in  disputes]  against  all  the  heresies.”  An  en- 
komìon  of  Nektarios  by  an  unknown  grammatikos, 
Leo  of  Sicily,  is  preserved  in  an  unpublished  i4th- 
C.  MS  (BHG  2284). 

lit.  RegPatr,  fasc.  1,  nos.  1-12.  Dagron,  Naissance  453— 
63.  -A.K. 

NEMANJID  DYNASTY,  Serbian  royal  family 
(ca.i  165/68— 1371).  Its  founder  was  Stefan  Ne- 
manja.  The  ten  successive  rulers  increased  in  stat- 
ure  from  iupan  of  Ra5ka  to  emperor  of  the  Serbs 
and  Greeks,  in  the  person  of  Stefan  Uro5  IV 
DuSan.  The  branch  of  Nemanja’s  son  Vukan  ruled 
in  Zeta.  During  the  200  years  of  Nemanjid  rule, 
the  borders  of  Serbia  expanded  into  Byz.  territory 
as  far  south  as  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  Through 
marriage,  the  Nemanjids  became  related  to  dy- 
nasties  in  Constantinople,  the  despotate  of  Epiros, 
the  Bulgarian  Empire,  the  kingdom  of  Hungary, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  to  the  doges  of 
Venice.  The  opening  of  silver  mines  in  the  i3th 
C.  secured  economic  prosperity,  which  provided 
the  financial  base  tor  military  success.  The  Serbian 
church  became  an  independent  archbishopric,  first 
headed  by  Nemanja’s  youngest  son  Sava  of  Ser- 
bia.  All  the  Nemanjids  built  ecclesiastical  foun- 
dations,  churches,  and  monasteries  such  as  Djur- 
djevi  Stupovi,  Zica,  Studenica,  Hilandar,  Mile5eva, 
Moraca,  Sopoóani,  Gradac,  Arilje,  Graêanica, 
Decani,  Peó,  Holy  Archangels  near  Prizren,  and 
Matejic.  The  genealogical  tree  of  the  Nemanjid 
dynasty,  styled  after  the  Tree  of  Jesse,  is  painted 
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GENEALOGY  OF  THE  NEMANJID  DYNASTY  (ca.l  167-1371) 


Stefan  Nemanja 

I 


Vukan 


Stefan  the  First-Crowned 

■  m.  (1)  £udokia,  daughter  of 
ALEXIOS  III  ANGELOS 
m.  (2)  Anna,  daughter  of 
I  Enrico  Dandolo 


Rastko  (Sava) 


Radoslav  m.  Anna,  daughter  of 

Theodore  Romnenos  Doukas 


Vladislav  m. 


Bdosava, 
daughter  of 
JOHN  ASEN  II 
tsar  of  Bulgaria 


Predislav 
(Archbishop 
Sava  II) 


Stefan  Uros  I 
m.  Helena  (of  Anjou?) 


I 

Dragutin  m. 


Catherine,  daughter  of 
István  V  of  Hungary 


Stefan  UroS  II  Milutin 
—  m.  (1)  Helena,  daughter  of 
JOHN  I  D0UKAS, 
sebastofaator 

m.  (2)  Elisabeth,  daughter  of 
István  V  of  Hungary 
m.  (3)  Anna,  daughter  of 
George  I  Terter, 
tsar  of  Bulgaria 
m.  (4)  SlMONlS,  daughter  of 
ANDRONIKOS  II 
Palaiologos 


Stefan  Uros  III  Deöansri 
.m.  (1)  Theodora,  daughter  of 
Smiiac,  tsar  of  Bulgaria 
m.  (2)  Maria  Palaiologina, 

daughter  of  John  Palaiologos 
and  Irene  Metochites 


Stefan 


i - 3 - 

Stefam  Uro5  IV  Dusan  m. 


Helena,  sìster  of 
IVAN  ALEXANDER 


I 

Symeon  Uro5 


Thomais,  sister  of 
NlKEPHOROS  II  of  Epiros 


STEFAN  UROS  V  m. 


Anna,  daughter  of 
AJexander  of  Wallachia 


Information  provided  by  J.  S.  Allen. 


Rulers  of  the  Nemanjid  Dynasty 


Ruler 

Reign  Dates 

Stefan  Nemanja 

ca.  1 165/68-1196 

Stefan  the  First-Crowned 

lupan  1 1 96- 1217 

king  1217-^3.1228 

Stefan  Radoslav 

ca.1228-ca.1234 

Stefan  Vladislav 

ca.  1234- 1243 

Stefan  UroS  I 

1243—1276 

Stefan  Dragutin 

1276-1282 

Stefan  UroS  II  Milutin 

1282—1321 

Steean  UroS  III  DeCanshi 

1321-133! 

Stefan  UroS  IV  DuSan 

king  1331-1345 

tsar  !345-l355 

Stefan  UroS  V 

* 355- 1 371 

in  the  churches  at  Gracanica,  Decani,  Pec,  and 
Matejic.  (See  table  for  a  list  of  Nemanjid  rulers; 
see  also  genealogical  table.) 

lit.  Istonja  srpskog  naroda,  vols.  1-2  (Belgrade  1981- 
82).  S.  Radojiíií,  Porlreti  srpskih  oladara  u  srednjem  veku 
(Skopje  1934).  -J.S.A. 

NEMESIOS  (Ne/ttécrioç),  late  4th-C.  bishop  of 
Emesa  in  Syria,  a  successor  of  Eusebios  of  Emesa. 
His  treatise  on  anthropolocy,  entitled  On  the 
Nature  of  Man,  in  which  he  attempts  to  fuse  a 
PIatonizing  doctrine  of  the  soul  with  Christian 
revelation,  was  much  exploited  by  John  of  Da- 
mascus  in  his  Exposition  of  the  Orthodox  Faith  (bk.2, 
chs.  12—29)  ar,d  by  Meletios  the  Monk  in  his 
synopsis  of  Christian  and  pagan  ideas  on  the 
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human  constitution.  The  treatise  was  translated 
into  Armenian  and  Latin;  Thomas  Aquinas  was 
a  notable  Western  user.  The  content  is  more 
philosophical  and  scientific  than  theological,  albeit 
the  exegetical  methods  of  the  Antiochene  School 
come  through,  and  there  is  an  obtruded  mention 
ofcontemporary  controversy  over  hypostatic  union. 
Nemesios’s  use  of  classical  Greek  science  is  highly 
eclectic,  adopting  or  rejecting  Plato  and  Aristotle 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  moment;  many 
other  sources  are  adduced,  notably  scientific  writ- 
ers  from  Epicurus  to  Galen. 

The  tract  of  Nemesios  is  an  exalted  praise  of 
the  human  being  as  a  perfect  creature  between 
the  corporeal  and  incorporeal  worlds,  a  micro- 
cosm  ( mihros  hosmos,  “little  universe”).  The  human 
being  possesses  both  the  incorporeal  soul — the 
major  part  of  which  is  reason  and  which  is  preex- 
istent  (like  Plato’s  idea)  and  eternal — and  the  body, 
consisting  of  perishable  matter.  Its  most  beautiful 
member  is  the  eye.  Optimistically,  Nemesios  stresses 
free  will,  creativity,  wisdom,  and  the  ability  to 
foresee  the  future,  and  admonishes  man  not  to 
fear  death,  since  only  sinful  death  is  evil. 

f.d.  De  natura  hfímìnis,  ed.  M.  Moraní  (Leipzig  1987). 
Cyrìl  of  Jerusalem  and  Nemesius  of  Emesa,  ed.  W.  Tetfer,  with 
Eng.  tr.  (London  1955)  201-466. 

LlT.  A.  Siclari,  L’anlropologia  di  Nemesio  dt  Emesa  (Padua 
1974),  with  add.  in  Aevum  47  (1973)  477-97.  A.  Rallis,  Der 
Mensch  im  Kosmos:  Das  Weltbild  Nemesios’  von  Emesa  (Münster 
1978).  R.W.  Sharples,  “Nemesius  of  Emesa  and  Some  The- 
ories  of  Divine  Providence,”  VigChr  37  (1983)  141-56. 

-B.B. 


NEO-CHALCEDONISM,  a  conventional  schol- 
arly  term  to  designate  a  theological  movement  of 
the  6th  C.  The  goal  of  the  Neo-Chalcedonians 
was  to  overcome  the  problems  posed  by  the  Chris- 
tological  formula  accepted  at  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  in  451;  this  dyophysite  formula,  which 
stressed  the  existence  of  two  natures  in  Christ, 
did  not  sufficiently  clarify  the  character  of  the 
union  between  the  divine  and  the  human  in  the 
incarnate  Logos.  Whereas  Nestorianism  shifted 
eastward,  to  Persia  and  the  Syrian  borderlands, 
the  Monophysites  maintained  an  active  presence 
within  the  empire  and  kept  accusing  the  strict 
Chalcedonians,  predominantly  those  of  Constan- 
tinople,  of  Nestorian  tenets.  Some  theologians, 
such  as  Nephalios  (C.  Moeller,  RHE  40  [1944- 
45]  73—140),  John  of  Caesarea,  and  Leontios 


ofJerusalem,  tried  to  find  a  compromise  between 
Chalcedonians  and  moderate  (“verbal”)  Mono- 
physites;  although  they  accepted  the  12  anathe- 
mas  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  the  statement 
that  “one  of  the  Trinity  has  suffered,”  they  tried 
not  to  separate  the  human  principle  from  the 
divine  physis  of  Christ  but  emphasized  the  synthesis 
(“combination,”  the  term  also  used  by  the  “verbal” 
Monophysites)  and  hypostatic  (but  not  “natural”) 
unity  of  the  two  principles. 

Political  considerations  (the  search  for  reconcil- 
iation)  brought  into  the  Neo-Chalcedonian  camp 
both  ecclesiastical  leaders,  such  as  the  patriarchs 
of  Antioch  Anastasios  (559-69)  and  Gregory  (569- 
93)  (P.  Allen,  Byzantion  50  [1980]  13—16),  and 
emperors,  such  as  Justinian  I.  The  official  accep- 
tance  of  their  views  at  the  Council  of  Constanti- 
nople  in  553  was  followed  by  an  “anti-Nestorian” 
reaction — the  condemnation  of  the  Three  Chap- 
ters.  A  compromise  with  the  Monophysites,  how- 
ever,  was  not  achieved. 

lit.  S.  Helmar,  Der  N euchalkedonismus  (Bonn  1962). 
Richard,  Opera  minora  2,  no.56,  pp.156— 61.  C.  Moelier,  “Le 
chalcédonisme  et  le  néo-chalcédonisme  en  Orient  de  451  à 
ìa  fin  du  VIe  siècle,”  ín  Das  Konzil  von  Chalkedon,  vol.  1 
(Würzburg  1951)  666—96.  P.  Gray,  “Neo-Chaicedonianism 
and  the  Tradition:  From  Patristic  to  Byzantine  Theology,” 
ByzF  8  (1982)  61-70.  -A.K. 

NEORAISAREIA  (Neotcaio-ápeta,  Turk.  Nik- 
sar),  city  of  Pontos  in  the  Lykos  Valley  on  one  of 
the  main  northern  routes  across  Anatolia.  Famed 
for  its  first  bishop,  Gregory  the  Thaumaturge, 
Neokaisareia  became  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
metropolis  of  Pontus  Polemoniacus.  Although 
struck  by  earthquakes  in  344  and  449,  Neokai- 
sareia’s  powerful  fortress  remained  suitable  as  a 
refuge  when  Chosroes  1  attacked  Sebasteia  in 
575.  Thereafter  its  history  is  obscure  until  the 
1  ìth  C.,  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  Turks,  who 
first  sacked  it  in  1068  and  captured  it  after  the 
battle  of  Mantzikert  in  1071.  The  Gabrades  re- 
stored  Byz.  power  in  the  io8os,  but  by  the  end  of 
the  century  Neokaisareia  fell  to  Dani§mend.  The 
Turkish  epic  Dani§mendnäme  preserves  the 
memory  of  these  struggles.  The  imprisonment  of 
Bohemund  here  provoked  the  unsuccessful  Cru- 
sade  of  1101.  After  failing  to  take  Neokaisareia 
in  1140,  John  II  Romnenos  brought  back  many 
inhabitants  of  the  region  and  settled  them  in 
securely  Byz.  lands.  Neokaisareia  contains  a  mas- 
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sive  and  well-preserved  fortress,  some  of  whose 
walls  are  certainly  Byz. 

lit.  Bryer-Winfield,  Pontos  107-10.  -C.F. 

NEORASTRA  (NeÓNaorpa),  one  of  the  themes 
in  the  empire  of  Nicaea.  Its  origins  are  obscure: 
Niketas  Choniates  applies  this  term,  meaning  “new 
castles,”  to  a  group  of  phrouria  (Chuara,  Perga- 
mon,  and  Atramyttion)  in  northwestern  Asia 
Minor  th?t  stood  under  command  of  a  harmostes 
sent  from  Constantinople;  they  paid  taxes  to  the 
imperial  treasury  (Nik.Chon.  150.53-56).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  chrysobull  of  Alexios  III  of  1 198 
and  the  Partitio  Romaniae  list  the  “provincia” 
of  Neochastron/Neocastri  separately  from  Atra- 
myttion,  Chliara,  and  Pergamon.  George  Akro- 
polites  (Akrop.  28.3-8)  describes  Neokastra  as  a 
theme  along  with  Relbianon,  Chliara,  Pergamon, 
Magidia,  and  Opsikion.  He  includes  in  Neokastra 
the  village  of  Ralamos  (in  the  north?),  but  Ahr- 
weiler’s  thesis  ( infra )  that  it  encompassed  also 
Magnesia  and  Sardis  is  only  hypothetical  (Pachym. 
[ed.  Bekker,  2:22of]  contrasts  Neokastra  and  Sar- 
dis).  Neokastra  was  administered  by  a  doux;  one 
of  these  administrators,  Libadarios,  supported 
Andronikos  II  against  Alexios  Philanthropenos 
in  1296.  Ahrweiler  suggests  that  Constantine  Nes- 
tongos  was  the  last  known  doux  of  Neokastra 
ca.1304. 

lit.  Ahrweiler,  “Smyrne”  133-37,  163-65.  Angold,  Byz. 
Government  246.  C.  Foss,  “The  Defenses  of  Asia  Minor 
against  the  Turks,”  GOrThR  27  (1982)  186-89.  -A.K. 

NEOPATRAS  (NeÓ7rarpaç,  also  Neai  Patrai,  anc. 
and  mod.  Hypate),  Thessalian  city  in  the  Sper- 
cheios  Valley,  east  of  Lamia.  The  name  Hypate 
was  used  by  Prokopios  and  Hierokles;  Constan- 
tine  VII  Porphyrogennetos  ( De  them.  2.42-43,  ed. 
Pertusi,  p.88)  knew  it  as  Hypate  “which  is  now 
called  Neai  Patrai.”  In  the  i2th  C.  Basil  of  Ohrid 
(Rhalles-Potles,  Synlagma  5:393.1-2)  stated  that 
Symeon,  bishop  of  Neopatras,  was  transferred  to 
Laodikeia  “in  the  days  of  Leo  VI  and  Photios 
(sic)”  but  we  do  not  know  whether  the  new  name 
was  used  in  gth-C.  documents  or  only  applied  by 
Basil.  The  seal  of  Euthymios  Malares  designates 
the  bishopric  as  “Patrai  Helladikai”  as  distin- 
guished  from  Patrai  Ratotero  (i.e.,  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesos:  Laurent,  Corpus  5.1,  no.763). 

The  city  was  perhaps  abandoned  at  the  time  of 


the  Slavic  invasions  and  until  1204  is  known  only 
as  an  ecclesiastical  center — by  the  ìoth  C.  it  was 
already  a  metropolis  with  one  suffragan,  in- 
creased  to  12  in  the  i2th  C.  It  played  a  greater 
role  after  1204,  first  under  Latin  control,  then 
within  the  despotate  of  Epiros.  After  the  battle  of 
Pelagonia  Neopatras  fell  to  Byz.,  but  by  the  end 
of  the  i3th  C.  it  was  under  the  authority  of 
independent  Thessalian  doukes.  Circa  1309  John 
II  of  Neopatras  married  Irene,  the  illegitimate 
daughter  of  Andronikos  II,  and  styled  himself 
“the  lord  of  the  lands  of  Athens  and  Neai  Patrai 
and  the  dovx  of  Rastoria”  (Nicol,  Epiros  II  74O. 
The  Catalans  seized  Neopatras  in  1319  and  re- 
tained  the  city  when  almost  all  their  possessions 
had  been  lost.  In  1394  the  Ottomans  captured 
Neopatras. 

Remains  of  the  largely  i3th-C.  castle  with  keep 
are  south  of  the  modern  town,  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  acropolis.  In  the  town  are  remains  of  a 
three-aisled  basilica  and  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Nicholas  spolia  of  Byz.  buildings  with  an  inscrip- 
tion  of  proedros  Demetrios  Katakalon,  the  htetor 
of  the  Church  of  Hagia  Sophia  (P.  Lazarides, 
ArchDelt  16  [1960]  B  164—66). 

lit.  TIB  1:2236  Abramea,  Thessalia  143-45,  199-201. 
Ferjancic,  Tesalija  141—51.  Fine,  Late  Balkans  398L  430. 

-T.E.G. 

NEOPHYTOS  ENHLEISTOS  (Neó^Toç  ’Ey- 
KÂ.eujroç),  Cypriot  monastic  writer  and  saint;  born 
Leukara,  Cyprus,  1 134,  died  after  1214;  feastday 
24  Jan.  At  age  18,  he  left  his  poor  family  and  was 
tonsured  at  the  monastery  of  John  Chrysostom 
on  Mt.  Koutzoubendes;  there  he  worked  five  years 
in  the  vineyard,  received  some  education,  and 
became  subsacristan  ( parekklesiarches ).  Then  he  left 
the  monastery  and  traveled  through  Palestine. 
After  his  return  to  Cyprus,  when  he  was  about  to 
journey  to  Latros,  Neophytos  was  arrested,  robbed 
of  two  nomismata  (the  price  of  the  fare),  and 
barely  escaped  imprisonment.  He  endeavored  to 
become  a  solitary  hermit  but  had  difficulty  getting 
permission:  in  1 159,  when  he  withdrew  to  a  cave 
near  Paphos,  the  local  bishop  ordered  him  to 
receive  disciples.  Although  Neophytos  spent  some 
time  as  a  recluse  (enrleistos),  he  was  closely 
connected  with  the  monastery  of  Enkleistra,  which 
he  had  founded  and  provided  with  a  typihon  (sec- 
ond  version  in  1214).  He  wrote  various  books  on 
ecclesiastical  subjects  (panegyrics,  catecheses. 
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homilies,  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs,  etc.) 
but  was  also  interested  in  contemporary  events. 
He  described  the  plight  of  the  Cypriots  under  the 
rule  of  Richard  I  Lionheart  and  produced  vivid 
autobiographical  pictures  both  in  his  typikon  and 
in  smaller  works,  such  as  the  Divine  Sign  (Theose- 
meia).  In  the  latter  he  narrated  an  accident:  an 
enormous  stone  rolled  upon  him,  and  his  rescue 
required  long  and  painful  efforts  by  his  commu- 
nity. 

ed.  Survey  of  Neophytos’s  works — I.  Tsiknopou!os,  “To 
syngraphikon  ergon  tou  hagiou  Neophytou,”  KyprSp  22 
(1958)  67-214.  See  also  list  in  Tusculum-Lexikon  550. 

LIT.  L.  Petit,  “Vie  et  ouvrages  de  Néophyte  le  Reclus,” 
EO  2  (1898-99)  257-68.  H.  Delehaye,  “Saints  de  Chypre,” 
AB  26  (1907)  274-97.  I.  Tsiknopoulos,  “He  thaumaste 
prosopikotes  tou  Neophytou  presbyterou  monachou  kai 
enkleistou,”  Bymntion  37  (1967)  31 1—413.  -A.K. 

NEOPHYTOS  ENRLEISTOS,  ENRLEISTRA  OF, 

near  Paphos,  Cyprus.  Neophytos  Enhleistos 
carved  the  tomb,  cell,  and  oratory  of  his  Enkleistra 
(hermitage)  in  the  side  of  a  cliff  in  1159/60.  The 
Enkleistra  became  a  monastery  after  Neophytos’s 
sanctity  attracted  disciples.  The  original,  simple 
white-ground  fresco  decoration  of  the  cell  and 
sanctuary  was  covered  with  highly  refined  paint- 
ings  by  Theodore  Apseudes  in  1183,  under  the 
patronage  of  Basil  Rinnamos,  bishop  of  Paphos. 
Except  for  the  Annunciation,  all  Christological 
scenes  come  from  the  Passion  cycle.  Monastic 
saints  holding  scrolls  with  didactic  phrases  occupy 
much  of  the  sanctuary.  The  unusual  monastic  and 
eschatological  tenor  of  the  decoration  as  well  as 
the  two  portraits  of  Neophytos  that  appear  in  this 
phase  perhaps  indicate  that  the  founder  of  the 
monastery  rather  than  the  patron  determined 
the  program.  The  nave  of  the  Enkíeistra  was 
enlarged  and  decorated  with  additional  saintly 
ascetics  and  scenes  from  the  Passion  at  the  end  of 
the  i2th  or  beginning  of  the  1 3th  C. 

lit.  C.  Mango,  E.J.W.  Hawkins,  “The  Hermitage  of  St. 
Neophytos  and  Its  Wall-Paintings,”  DOP  20  (1966)  119- 
206.  Winfìeld,  “Reports”  264.  A.W.  Epstein,  “Formulae  for 
Salvation:  A  Comparison  of  Two  Byzantine  Monasteries 
and  their  Founders,”  ChHist  50  (1981)  385—400.  -A.J.W. 

NEOPLATONISM,  a  modern  term  for  the  phi- 
losophy  of  Plotinos  and  of  the  philosophical 
schools  that  he  inspired,  which  flourished  princi- 
pally  at  Athens  and  Alexandria  through  the  6th 
C.  Like  his  immediate  predecessors  (“middle”  Pla- 


tonists),  Plotinos  sought  in  the  dialogues  of  Plato 
a  systematic  philosophy.  Taking  advantage  of  Ar- 
istotelian  and  Stoic  ideas,  he  reached  conclusions 
of  some  originality  and  cogency.  The  material 
world  he  saw  as  a  unified  whole,  organized  and 
sustained  by  soul  ( psyche ),  which  acts  as  the  trans- 
mitter  to  matter  of  form  inspired  by  models  found 
in  another  radically  different  type  of  reality  cor- 
responding  to  Plato’s  realm  of  Forms  (or  Ideas). 
This  is  a  reality  from  which  soul  itself  derives;  it 
is  outside  space,  time,  and  body  and  is  the  object 
of  thought  and  the  very  activity  of  a  transcendent 
divine  intellect  or  mind  (nous).  This  intellect 
and  its  object  of  thought,  as  multiple,  presuppose 
in  turn  a  first  principle,  the  “One,”  which  as  prior 
to  (“beyond”)  being  (the  Forms)  and  intellect  tran- 
scends  the  knowable  and  the  speakable;  at  the 
same  time  it  must  also  be  that  from  which  all  else, 
in  descending  hierarchical  order  (nous,psyche,  ma- 
terial  world),  must  derive  its  existence,  each  level 
existing  from  and  in  orientation  (epistrophe)  to  the 
level  above  it. 

The  lowest  level,  matter,  although  ultimately 
derived  from  the  One,  as  that  which  receives 
form,  must  remain  impassible  and  is  therefore 
absolute  evil,  according  to  Plotinos.  It  also  gives 
rise  to  moral  evil  in  souls  that  become  engrossed 
in  the  material  world  and  forget  their  original 
nature  and  mission  as  a  progression  outward  from 
the  realm  of  divine  intellect  as  expression  of  the 
perfection  and  power  of  the  One.  Man’s  happi- 
ness  depends  on  orientation  toward  and  a  return 
(ascent)  to  the  One;  philosophy  is  the  method 
required  for  achieving  this  “assimilation  to  God” 
(Plato,  Theaetetus  iy6b).  This  flight  from  the  world 
is  balanced,  however,  by  a  desire  to  communicate 
perfection  and  reform  the  lesser,  a  desire  that 
can  show  itself  in  political  as  well  as  personal  life. 

Plotinos’s  pupil  Porphyry  did  much  to  publi- 
cize  this  philosophy  and  also  to  antagonize  Chris- 
tian  leaders  (on  the  difficult  relations  between 
Neoplatonism  and  Christianity,  see  Philosophy). 
Porphyry’s  pupil  Iamblichos  founded  a  school  in 
Syria  that  influenced  Emp.  Julian  and  stimulated 
a  revival  of  Platonism  at  Athens,  the  principal 
figures  of  which  were  Syrianos,  Prorlos,  Damas- 
kios,  and  Simplirios.  Proklos’s  pupil  Ammonios 
became  head  of  the  Neoplatoníc  school  at  Alex- 
andria,  with  which  were  associated  Asklepios,  John 
Philoponos,  Olympiodoros  of  Alexandria,  Elias 
of  Alexandria,  David  the  Philosopher,  and 
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Stephen  of  Alexandria.  The  Neoplatonic  schools 
developed  Plotinos’s  philosophy  in  various  ways, 
integrating  much  of  Aristotle’s  logic,  physics,  and 
ethics  in  the  curriculum,  elaborating  and  modi- 
fying  Plotinos’s  metaphysics  and  “harmonizing”  it 
with  the  revelations  of  the  Chaldean  Oracles 
(which  included  theurgical  rites)  of  the  Egyptians, 
Orphics,  Homer,  and  Hesiod.  In  529  Justinian  I 
severely  curtailed  the  activity  of  the  Academy  of 
Athens  and  provoked  a  temporary  exile  of  seven 
philosophers  at  the  court  of  Chosroes  I  in  Persia. 
The  school  at  Alexandria  continued,  however, 
possibly  thanks  to  some  cooperation  with  church 
authorities.  Besides  determining  the  form  in  which 
philosophy  (and  in  particular  logic)  was  taught 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Byz.  period,  as  exempli- 
fied  by  Maximos  the  Confessor  and  John  of 
Damascus,  Neoplatonism  was  later  revived  as  a 
philosophy  by  Michael  Psellos  and  by  Plethon. 

lit.  Armstrong,  Philosophy  195-325.  R.T.  Wallis,  Neo- 
plalonism  (London  1972).  Neoplatonism  and  Christian  Thought, 
ed.  D.J.  O’Meara  (Norfolk,  Va.,  1982).  J.  Whittaker,  Studies 
in  Platomsm  and  Patristic  Thought  (London  1984).  J.M.  Rist, 
Platomsm  and  Its  Christian  Heritage  (London  1985). 

-D.O’M. 

NEREIDS,  sea  nymphs,  daughters  of  the  sea  god 
Nereus,  one  of  whom  was  Thetis,  mother  of 
Achilles.  They  are  often  mentioned  in  late  Ro- 
man  epic:  thus,  Quintus  of  Smyrna  (3:662)  speaks 
of  the  “deathless  Nereids”  and  frequently  alludes 
to  Thetis  and  other  Nereids  plunging  into  the 
depths  of  the  sea.  Nonnos  of  Panopolis  calls  Ino 
“a  Nereid  who  has  charge  of  untumultuous  calm” 
(Dionysiaka  10:124—25),  alluding  to  the  nymphs’ 
function  as  helpers  at  sea.  Elsewhere  he  describes 
a  Nereid  seated  upon  a  dolphin  and  paddling 
with  her  wet  hand  (Dionysiaka  1:72—75)  or  a  Ne- 
reid  in  long  flowing  robes  who  drives  unbridled 
the  bull  of  Zeus,  which  walks  upon  the  waters 
(1:101-03).  In  Byz.  hagiography  the  function  of 
helping  at  sea  was  transferred  from  Nereids  to 
plain  dolphins,  as,  for  example,  in  the  vita  of 
Basil  the  Younger. 

In  modern  Greek  folklore,  Nereids  have  as- 
sumed  an  important  role,  and  their  name  is  linked 
to  the  vernacular  nero,  “fresh  water.”  In  contrast 
to  “bodiless”  angels  Nereids  are  imagined  in  cor- 
poreal  form,  working  mischief  upon  men,  women, 
and  children.  Byz.  sources  reveal  neither  the  date 


nor  the  manner  of  this  transformation  of  Nereids 
into  water  demons. 

lit.  Lawson,  Folhlore  130—46.  -A.K. 

NEREZI,  site  in  Macedonia  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Panteleemon.  According  to  an  inscription  over 
the  entrance,  the  church  was  founded  in  1164  by 
Alexios  Romnenos,  son  of  Theodora  Porphyro- 
gennete  and  scion  of  the  Angelos  family  (Ostro- 
gorsky,  Byz.  Geschichte  166-82).  The  building,  con- 
structed  of  irregularly  cut  stone  and  brick  laid  in 
thick  mortar  beds,  has  a  domed  cruciform  core. 
Arches,  vaults,  and  ornamental  details  are  real- 
ized  in  brick.  The  corner  bays  to  the  west  are 
separate  chapels  opening  from  the  narthex;  those 
to  the  east  function  as  pastophoria.  Frescoes  of 
the  original  foundation  were  discovered  on  the 
walls  of  the  church  when  it  was  cleaned  in  1923. 
Included  among  the  scenes  from  the  cycle  of  the 
Passion  of  Christ  is  one  of  the  earliest  examples 
of  the  Threnos  in  monumental  painting.  In  the 
narthex  and  narthex  chapels  are  sequences  of 
hagiographical  illustration.  The  expressive 
temperament  of  the  frescoes,  like  those  at  Kur- 
binovo  and  Kastoria,  is  characteristic  of  Mace- 
donian  monumental  painting  in  the  later 
i2th  C. 

lit.  P.  MiIjkovíc-Pepek,  Nerezi  (Belgrade  1966). 

-A.j.W. 

NERSÊS.  See  also  Narses. 

NERSÉS  I  THE  GREAT,  saint,  great-great- 
grandson  of  Gregory  the  Illuminator,  and  he- 
reditary  patriarch  of  Armenia  (353T373?).  Nersës 
was  a  dominant  figure  in  the  history  of  the  Ar- 
menian  church,  though  the  precise  dates  of  his 
pontificate  are  still  debated.  Consecrated  at  Cae- 
sarea  in  Cappadocia,  as  were  most  of  his  prede- 
cessors,  Nersês  may  have  been  known  to  his  con- 
temporary,  St.  Basil  the  Great,  with  whom  he 
is  occasionally  confused  in  Armenian  sources.  The 
council  called  by  him  at  Astisat  (ca.354)  intro- 
duced  a  number  of  Byz.  usages  into  the  Armenian 
church.  Nersës  is  particularly  renowned  for  his 
many  charitable  foundations  possibly  influenced 
by  those  of  Eustathios  of  Sebaste.  Nersês  probably 
headed  the  embassy  sent  to  negotiate  a  peace 
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Nerezi.  Church  of  St.  Panteleemon.  Frescoes  on  the  west  and  north  walls  (above: 
Deposition  from  the  Cross,  Lamentation  [ threnos ];  below:  monastic  saints). 


between  the  Persians  and  Byz.  in  358,  but  his 
opposition  to  the  arianizing  policy  of  Constantius 
II  and  of  the  Armenian  kings  led  to  a  long  exile 
from  ca.359  and  his  eventual  murder.  The  tra- 
dition  that  he  was  present  at  the  First  Council  of 
Constantinople  (381)  is  clearly  apocryphal.  The 
refusal  of  Caesarea  to  consecrate  the  successor  of 
Nersês  presumably  broke  the  link  between  it  and 
the  Armenian  church. 

ut.  Garsoîan,  Armenia,  pts.  V— VII.  -N.G.G. 

NERSÉS  OF  LAMBRON,  Armenian  churchman, 
author,  and  translator;  born  1153  at  Lambron  in 
the  western  Taurus,  died  Cilicia  1 198.  Son  of  the 
lord  of  Lambron  and  a  member  of  the  Het'umid 
family,  at  age  22  he  became  Armenian  archbishop 
of  Tarsos.  He  was  important  in  the  ecclesiastical 
and  political  life  of  Armenian  Cilicia,  and  pro- 
moted  friendly  relations  with  the  Greeks  and  Cru- 
sader  states.  The  Oration  he  delivered  at  the  Synod 
of  Hrom-klay  (the  patriarchal  see)  in  1179  reflects 
this  irenic  spirit.  In  1190  Prince  Leo  II/I  Rubenid 
sent  him  to  meet  Frederick  I  Barbarossa,  but  the 
emperor  had  drowned  before  Nersês  reached  Se- 
leukeia,  and  his  heir,  Henry  VI,  was  reluctant  to 
crown  Leo.  Alexios  III  Angelos,  anxious  to  pre- 


vent  an  Armenian  entente  with  the  Latins,  prom- 
ised  the  crown  to  Leo,  and  in  1197  Nersës  traveled 
to  Constantinople  for  preliminary  negodations  but 
was  disillusioned  by  the  Byz.  A  scholar  and  liter- 
ary  figure,  he  sought  out  texts  as  yet  unavailable 
in  Armenian,  notably  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
monasteries  on  the  Black  Mountain.  His  trans- 
lations  include  the  Benedictine  Rule,  the  Syro- 
Roman  Lawboor,  and  a  version  of  the  Revelation 
of  john.  His  more  noteworthy  original  composi- 
tions  include  commentaries  on  the  Psalms,  Prov- 
erbs,  Ecclesiasticus,  12  Minor  Prophets,  the  lit- 
urgy;  an  elegy  on  Nersês  Snorhali;  letters;  and 
homilies. 

ed.  See  list  in  B.L.  Zekiyan,  DictSptr  1  1  (1982)  123-28. 

lit.  N.  Akinean,  Nersës  Lambronac'i  (Vienna  1956).  J- 
Mécérian,  “La  Vierge  Marie  dans  la  littérature  médiévale 
de  l'Arménie:  Samt  Gregoire  de  Narek,  Saint  Nersès  de 
Lampron,”  Al-Machriq  48  (1954)  346-79-  -R.T. 

NERSËS  SNORHALI  (“gracious”)  or  Rlayec'i 
(“from  Hrom-klay,”  the  patriarchal  see  in  Arme- 
nian  Cilicia);  born  Covk'  (near  mod.  Elazig)  1 102, 
died  Hrom-klay  15  Aug.  1173.  A  member  of  the 
Pahlavuni  family,  he  was  a  brother  of  the  kathohkos 
Gregory  III  (1 1 13-66)  and  himself  became  halho- 
likos  (1 166—73). 
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In  1165  Nersês  initiated  discussions  with  the 
protostrator  Alexios  Axouch,  concerning  union  of 
the  Greek  and  Armenian  churches.  The  exchange 
of  views  between  Cilicia  and  Constantinople  was 
continued  on  the  Greek  side  by  Theorianos,  and 
after  Nersês’s  death  by  his  nephew  Gregory  TLay 
on  the  Armenian  side,  but  eventually  came  to 
nothing. 

Nersës  is  esp.  renowned  for  his  religious  poetry. 
His  longer  works  include  Lament  on  the  Fall  of 
Edessa  (to  Zangi  in  1144 ),  Jesus  the  Son,  and  On 
Faith.  His  Encyclical  Letter  is  irenic  toward  the 
Greek  church,  and  his  letters  are  important  for 
their  exposition  of  the  Armenian  theological  tra- 
dition. 

ed.  Opera,  ed.  and  tr.  J.  Cappelletti,  2  vols.  (Venice 
1833).  Jésus  Fils  unique  du  Père,  tr.  L.  Kéchichian  (Paris 
1973).  La  complainte  d'Edesse,  tr.  I.  Kéchichian  (Venice  1984). 

lit.  H.  Bartiltian,  “Les  Arewordi  (Fils  du  soleil)  en  Ar- 
ménie  et  Mésopotamie  et  l’épître  du  Catholicos  Nersès  le 
gracieux,”  REArm  n.s.  5  (1968)  271-88.  Tekeyan,  Contro- 
uerses  1  1-33,  73—12  1.  B.I..  Zekiyan,  DictSpìr  1 1  (1982)  134- 
5°-  — R.T. 

NESEBÜR.  See  Mesembria. 

NE§RI,  Ottoman  poet  and  historian;  teacher  in 
Bursa;  born  in  Raraman?,  died  Bursa?  between 
1512  and  1520.  Ne§ri  was  the  author  of  the  Kitäb- 
i  cihan-nümâ,  a  universal  history  written  in  Turk- 
ish  prose  after  Arabic  and  Persian  models.  Sur- 
viving  is  the  sixth  section,  which  deals  primarily 
with  Ottoman  history  from  its  origins  to  1485. 
Here  Ne§ri  synthesized  A§iqpa§azade  with  a  few 
other  sources  (now  lost),  adding  minimally  from 
his  own  knowledge  and  experiences.  Conse- 
quently,  his  information  about  Byz.  largely  dupli- 
cates  or  parallels  A§iqpa§azade. 

For  Byz.  studies,  the  value  of  Ne§ri  is  now 
mainly  historiographic.  His  work  was  first  trans- 
mítted  to  European  scholars  by  Leunclavius,  in 
his  Historiae  Musulmanae  Turcorum  de  monumentis 
ipsorum  exscriptae  libri  XVIII  (Frankfurt  1591). 
Thereafter  Ne§ri’s  materials  were  repeatedly 
used — in  one  form  or  another,  and  in  conj'unction 
with  the  post-Byz.  Greek  historians — to  construct 
narratives  about  late  Byz./early  Ottoman  history. 
Present  understanding  of  the  value  of  Ne§ri  as  a 
source  dates  to  1922,  when  P.  Wittek  demon- 
strated  its  relationship  with  A§iqpa§azade  and 
Leunclavius’s  texts. 


ed.  Kitâb-i  Cihan-Nümà,  ed.  F.  Unat,  M.  Köymen,  2  vo!s. 
(Ankara  1949,  1957)- 

lit.  P.  Wittek,  “Zum  Quellenproblem  der  ältesten  os- 
manischen  Chroniken  (mit  Auszügen  aus  Nesrî),”  Mìtteì- 
lungen  lur  Osmanischen  Geschichte  1  (1921-22)  77-150.  V. 
Ménage,  Neshrts  History  of  the  Ollomans  (l.ondon  1964). 

-S.W.R. 


NESSANA  (cAuja  al-Hafir  in  Israel),  settlement 
in  the  Negf.v  situated  on  a  trade  route  between 
Gaza  and  Sinai;  it  was  fortified  and  garrisoned 
(421-22?)  with  “very  loyal  Theodosians”  by  Theo- 
dosios  II  (?).  An  inscription  records  that  another 
building  was  constructed  there  under  Justinian  I 
and  Theodora.  Churches  were  built  there  in  the 
5th  and  6th  C.,  and  the  excavators  believe  that 
the  fort  of  Nessana  was  converted  to  a  monastery 
in  598-605.  In  601/2  three  more  churches  were 
built  with  the  donations  of  various  laymen  whose 
names  are  inscribed  on  individual  architectural 
elements.  Excavators  also  found  the  Nessana  pa- 
pyri,  literary  papyri,  and  several  archives  dating 
from  the  6th  to  íate  7th  C. 

lit.  Excavations  at  Nessana,  ed.  H.D.  Colt,  3  vols.  (Lon- 
don-Princeton  1950-62).  -M.M.M. 


NESSANA  PAPYRI,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic 
documents  and  literary  material  found  in  1935— 
37  at  Nessana  in  the  Negev,  constituting  one  of 
the  few  papyrus  finds  outside  Egypt.  Nessana  was 
a  Byz.  military  and  ecclesiastical  outpost,  located 
on  the  trade  and  pilgrimage  routes;  the  town 
remained  prosperous  until  well  after  the  Arab 
conquest.  The  papyri  date  from  the  early  6th  to 
the  late  7th  C.,  although  there  is  a  gap  ca.6oo- 
70.  The  documentary  papyri  come  from  the  ar- 
chives  of  the  garrison,  the  noble  families  of  church 
dignitaries,  and  the  later  Arab  administration. 
They  include  contracts,  accounts,  receipts,  requi- 
sitions,  sales,  loans,  documents  of  family  law,  and 
ecclesiastical  and  private  letters.  The  literary  pa- 
pyri  comprise  school  texts  including  a  bilingual 
Vergil  glossary  and  Latin  Aeneid  codex,  a  legal 
text,  and  theological  works  íncluding  New  Testa- 
ment  books,  the  “Abgar  letter,”  hagiography, 
homilies,  and  catechetical  writings.  Presumably 
they  were  studied  in  the  monasdc  school  at  Nes- 
sana.  As  a  whole  the  Nessana  papyri  illustrate  the 
fìourishing  of  a  Byz.  Palestinian  town  and  its  de- 
cline  in  later  Umayyad  times. 
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ed.  L.  Casson,  K.L.  Hettich,  Excavations  al  Nessana ,  voI. 
2  (Princeton  1950).  C.L.  Rraenier,  Excavalìons  ut  Nessana , 
vol.  3  {Princcton  1958). 

lit.  Fxcavalions  at  Nessana,  ed.  H.D.  Colt,  vol.  1  (London 
1962).  H.-J.  Wolff,  “Der  byzantìnische  Urkundenstil  Ägyp- 
tens  im  Lichte  der  Funde  von  Nessana  und  Dura,"  Revue 
International  des  Droits  de  VAntiquité 3  8  (ig6t)  1 15—54. 

— L.S.B.MacC.. 

NESTONGOS  (NeorTÓ-y-yoç),  a  family  of  probably 
Bulgarian  origin  that  entered  Byz.  service  after 
1018.  Some  seals  of  ìith-  and  12-C.  Nestongoi 
are  known,  including  the  nun  Xene  (Laurent, 
Corpus  5.3,  no.2014).  The  family  is  also  mentioned 
in  the  typikon  of  the  Pantorrator  Monastery  in 
Constantinople.  Although  they  were  related  to 
John  III  Vatatzes,  two  of  them  conspired  against 
the  emperor:  Andronikos  escaped  to  the  Turks, 
but  his  brother  Isaac  was  arrested,  blinded,  and 
mutilated.  However,  the  Nestongoi  retained 
prominence:  Theodore  II  reportedly  planned  to 
make  George  Nestongos  his  son-in-law. 

Under  the  Palaiologoi  the  Nestongoi  held  im- 
portant  posts  and  possessed  much  landed  prop- 
erty.  The  family  intermarried  with  the  Dourai; 
many  of  its  notable  members  bore  the  combined 
name  of  Doukas  Nestongos,  such  as  A!exios  (gov- 
ernor  of  Thessalonike  and  pinkernes  in  1267), 
Constantine  ( parakoimomenos  tes  megales  sphendones 
and  governor  of  Nyssa  ca.  1280— 84),  a  megas  he- 
taireiarches  (first  name  unknown)  and  primiherios 
tes  aules  in  1304,  Roger  de  Flor’s  enemy.  Another 
Doukas  Nestongos  served  Stefan  Uros  IV  Dusan 
(Ostrogorsky,  Serska  oblast  93).  Several  other  Nes- 
tongoi  are  known,  from  Michael  (a  relative  of 
Michael  VIII,  protosebastos  and  great  enemy  of  the 
Arsenites)  to  Laskaris  Nestongos  (an  official  in 
1385).  Eudokia  Nestongonissa,  the  wife  or  widow 
of  a  megas  papias,  appeared  in  1315  as  an  aunt  of 
Andronikos  II.  The  hymnographer  Nestegon,  who 
composed  an  office  on  Palamas,  may  have  be- 
longed  to  the  family. 

lit.  PLP,  nos.  20195,  20197-20202.  Polemis,  Doukai 
150-52.  I.  Dujíev,  Proucvanija  vúrchu  srednovekovnata  hül- 
garskata  tstorija  i  hultura  (Sofia  1981)  27-37.  — E.T.,  A.K. 

NESTOR,  monk  of  the  Kievan  Caves  monastery 
(from  ca.1074);  born  ca.  1050S,  died  early  i2th  C. 
He  wrote  vitae  of  Boris  and  Gleb  ca.1080  and 
of  Feodosij  of  Peöera  before  1089  (A.  Poppe, 
Slavia  orientahs  14  [1965]  287—305).  Nestor  cre- 


ated  literary  images  of  the  first  holy  men  of  Rus’ 
by  using  traditional  Byz.  hagiographic  techniques 
to  narrate  specifically  Kievan  stories.  Although 
his  two  vitae  differ  somewhat  in  form  and  focus 
(Boris  and  Gleb  are  portrayed  as  martyrs,  Feo- 
dosij  as  the  ideal  monk  and  superior),  both  are 
carefully  conventional  in  structure,  content,  and 
language.  Nestor  draws  widely  from  Byz.  hagiog- 
raphy  in  Slavonic  translation,  including  paterira; 
Cyril  of  Skythopolis’  vitae  of  Sabas  and  Theo- 
dosios  Koinobiarches;  and  vitae  of  Eustathios 
Placidas,  Romanos  the  Melode,  and  Antony  the 
Great.  The  traditional  view  that  Nestor  was  also 
the  initial  compiler  of  the  Povest’  vremennych 
let  lacks  firm  foundation  in  the  chronicle’s  MS 
tradition  (D.  Ostrowski,  HUkSt  5  [1981]  28f)  and 
does  not  resolve  the  major  stylistic  and  factual 
contradictions  between  the  chronicle  and  Nestor’s 
vitae  (A.G.  Kuz’min,  Nacal’nye  etapy  drevnerusskogo 
ìetopisanija  [Moscow  1977]  133—54)- 

lit.  S.A.  Bugoslavskij,  “K  voprosu  o  charaktere  i  ob'  - 
eme  liceraturnoj  dejatel’nosti  prep.  Nestora IzvORJaS  19 
(1914),  no.  1 : 13 1—86;  110.3: 153-91 .  F.  Siefkes,  Zur  Form  des 
Zitije  Feodosija  (Hamburg-Berlin-Zurich  1970).  Fennell- 
Stokes,  Russ.  Lit.  1  1-40.  A.  Giambelluca  Kossova,  “Per  una 
lettura  analilica  del  Zitie  Prepodobnago  Feodosija  Pecershago 
di  Nestore,”  RicSlau  27-28  (1980-81)  65-99. 

— S.C.F.,  P.A.H. 

NESTORIANISM  (Necrroptao-/aóç — Theodore 
Lector,  HE  111.1),  theological  doctrine  devel- 
oped  in  the  first  half  of  the  5th  C.  by  Nestorios 
(who  gave  the  name  to  the  movement),  supported 
by  Diodoros  of  Tarsos  and  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia.  Nestorianism  was  directed  against  the 
partisans  of  Apollinaris  of  Laodikeia;  the  Nes- 
torians  also  considered  Cyril  of  Alexandria  as  an 
Apollinarist,  and  probably  the  most  dangerous 
one.  While  the  Monophysites  (see  Monophysi- 
tism)  emphasized  the  union  of  two  natures  in 
Christ,  a  union  in  which  the  human  nature  seemed 
to  have  been  engulfed  by  the  divine  physis,  the 
Nestorians  underscored  the  human  principle  in 
Christology.  Although  they  repeatedly  asserted 
(and  to  some  extent  believed  in)  their  adherence 
to  “the  Orthodoxy  of  Pope  Leo  the  Great  and 
Patr.  Flavian,”  they  preferred  the  term  synapheìa 
(conjunction)  to  the  Orthodox  henosis  (unity)  to 
designate  the  relationship  between  the  two  na- 
tures  in  Christ;  they  denied  the  hypostatic  unity 
of  Christ,  accepting  only  the  prosopic  unity — two 
hypostases  in  one  prosopow,  they  rejected  the  epi- 
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thet  Theotoros  for  the  Virgin,  replacing  it  with 
Christotokos,  the  mother  of  Christ. 

Opponents  accused  the  Nestorians  of  achnowl- 
edging  the  existence  of  two  distinct  Sons  of  God — 
a  charge  that  they  justifìably  denied — but  they 
evidently  put  more  stress  on  Christ’s  humanity 
than  did  the  Chalcedonians.  Accordingly  they  paid 
greater  attention  to  the  problems  of  will  and  ethics 
in  their  soteriology,  which  resembled  Pelagian- 
ism;  man’s  active  role  in  overcoming  his  sinfulness 
was  so  striking  in  Nestorian  belief  that  their  op- 
ponents  ascribed  to  them  the  view  that  Christ  did 
not  lack  the  capacity  to  sin  but  liberated  himself 
by  the  effort  of  his  will. 

Defeated  and  condemned  at  the  Council  of 
Ephesus  in  431,  the  Nestorian  bishops  rejected 
the  alliance  concluded  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and 
John  of  Antioch  in  Apr.  433  and  the  election  of 
Attikos  to  the  see  of  Constantinople;  they  estab- 
lished  a  separate  church,  which  received  its  form 
and  its  name  at  the  Synod  of  Seleukeia-Ctesiphon 
in  486  (W.F.  Macomber,  OrChrP  24  [1958]  142- 
54).  The  Nestorian  church  gained  a  firm  foothold 
in  Persia  and  in  some  regions  of  Syria  and  spread 
its  influence  to  northern  Arabia  and  eastward  to 
India,  Central  Asia,  and  China;  it  probably  was 
popular  among  merchant  communities  in  the  Per- 
sian  and  later  the  Arab  world  and  beyond.  Their 
main  theological  schools  were  active  in  Seleukeia 
and  Nisibis.  The  Nestorian  synod  of  612  for- 
mulated  a  doctrine  incompatible  with  the  tenets 
of  Chalcedon,  since  it  accepted  two  hypostases  in 
Christ  but  a  single  prosopon  and  rejected  the  terrn 
Theotokos.  The  ideologists  of  Nestorianism  de- 
veloped  the  concept  of  seven  sacraments  but  did 
not  include  marriage  in  this  number;  they  did 
consider  the  “sign  of  the  cross,”  however,  as  a 
sacrament. 

lit.  F.  I.oofs,  Nestorius  and  kis  Place  in  the  History  of 
Chnsûan  Doctrine  (New  York  1914).  F,.  Amann,  DTC  1  1 
(1931)  288-313.  R.  Macina,  “L’homnie  à  l’école  de  Dieu: 
d’Antioche  à  Nisibe,  profile  herméneutique,  théologique  et 
kérygmatique  du  mouvement  scoliaste  nestorien,”  PrOC  32 
(1982)  86-124,  266-301;  33  (1983)  39-103.  A.  Ziegenaus, 
“Die  Genesis  des  Nestorianismus,”  Mänchener  theologische 
Zeitschrift  23  (1972)  335-53.  T.  Mousalimas,  “The  Gonse- 
quences  of  Nestorios’  Metaphysics,”  COrThR  32  (1987) 
279-84.  -A.K. 

NESTORIOS  (NeoTÓptoç),  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople  (10  Apr.  428— 22  June  431);  born  Germani- 
keia  ca.381,  died  Egypt  after  451.  Nestorios  en- 


tered  the  monastery  of  St.  Euprepios  at  Antioch 
and  may  have  studied  with  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia.  In  Antioch  he  earned  a  reputation  as 
an  orator  and  was  summoned  by  Emp.  Theodo- 
sios  II  to  Constantinople.  There  he  acted  as  a 
rigorous  moralist,  preaching  against  games  and 
theaters;  in  his  criticisms  he  offended  Pulcheria. 
He  showed  himself  to  be  a  fierce  opponent  of 
Arians  and  Novatians  but  supported  PelaGIAn 
bishops  deposed  in  Italy.  The  major  controversy 
incited  by  Nestorios  resulted  from  his  objection 
to  the  term  Theotoros  for  the  Virgin:  he  pointed 
out  the  difficulty  in  accepting  the  idea  that  Mary 
gave  birth  to  God,  but  he  was  opposed  by  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  and  Pope  Celestine,  who  stressed 
soteriological  concerns  rather  than  exactness  of 
philosophical  definition  (H.J.  Vogt  in  Konzìi  und 
Papst  [Munich-Paderborn-Vienna  1975]  97).  The 
Council  of  Ephesus  in  431  condemned  both  sides, 
trying  in  vain  to  suppress  the  controversy,  stim- 
ulating  instead  the  movements  of  Nestorianism 
and  Monophysitism.  Nestorios  was  exiled  to  his 
monastery  at  Antioch,  then  to  Petra,  and  finally 
to  the  Oasis  in  Upper  Egypt.  Before  his  death  he 
accepted  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  C’halce- 
don. 

Sokrates  (Sokr.  HE  7.32)  asserted  that  Nestorios 
only  appeared  to  be  eloquent  and  educated  but 
that  he  did  not  understand  “the  ancients.”  In 
general,  Nestorios  was  a  victim  of  his  Monophysite 
and  Orthodox  adversaries  and  his  works  were 
destroyed  within  the  ernpire;  only  a  Syriac  trans- 
lation  of  his  Bazaar  of  Herakleides  and  some  frag- 
ments  (in  Greek,  etc.)  exist,  although  Gennadius 
of  Marseilles  knew  many  of  his  writings.  Whether 
Nestorios  was  essentially  Orthodox  (M.V.  Anas- 
tos,  DOP  16  [1962]  117-39)  or  not  (G.  Jouassard, 
RHE  74  [1979]  346—48)  is  still  under  dispute. 

ed.  F.  Loofs,  Nestoriana  (Halle  1905).  G.R.  Driver  and 
L.  Hodgson,  The  Bazaar  of  Heraclides  (Oxford  1925). 

lit.  L.l.  Scipioni,  Nestorio  e  il  concilio  di  Efcso  (Milan 
1974),  with  rev.  P.  Kannengiesser,  RHE  73  (1978)  669-72. 
H.E.W.  Turner,  “Nestorius  Retonsidered,”  StP  13.2  (1975) 
306-21.  M.  Jugie,  “L’episcopat  de  Nestorius,”  EO  14  (191 1) 
257—70.  L.  Abramowski,  Untersuchungen  zum  Liber  Heraclidis 
des  Nestorius  (Louvain  1963).  R.C.  Chesnuc,  “The  Two  pros- 
opa  in  Nestorius'  Bazaar  of  Heraclides,"  JThSt  n.s.  29  (1978) 
382-409.  -T.E.G. 

NESTOR  OF  THESSALONIRE,  saint  executed 
by  Maximian  in  Thessalonike;  feastday  26  or  27 
{Synax.CP  167)  Oct.  According  to  a  legencl  in- 
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cluded  in  the  passio  of  St.  Df.metrios  of  Thessa- 
lonihì:,  Nestor,  a  Christian  youth,  killed  in  single 
combat  Lyaios,  Maximian’s  favorite,  with  the  help 
of  the  “god  of  Demetrìos,”  thus  infuriating  the 
emperor  and  causing  his  and  Demetrios’s  execu- 
tion.  Strangely  enough,  Nestor  plays  an  active 
part  in  the  early  passio  of  Demetrios,  whereas 
Demetrios  himself  is  restricted  to  a  passive  role. 
The  Synaxarion  of  Constantinople  (Synax.CP  1  ôyf) 
and  the  Menologion  of  Basil  II  (PG  1 17: 129AB) 
include  short  notices  on  Nestor.  Some  enhomia 
(one  by  Joseph  of  Thessalonike  [762-832])  on 
Nestor  are  preserved. 

Representation  in  Art.  Nestor’s  association  with 
Demetrios  (his  feast  is  independent  but  celebrated 
on  the  same  day)  means  that  his  portrait  is  some- 
times  included  when  only  that  of  Demetrios  is 
actually  warranted  (e.g.,  menologion  of  Symeon 
Metaphrastes,  Vienna,  ÖNB  hist.  gr.  6,  fol-3v).  A 
depiction  of  his  beheading  accompanies  his  notice 
in  the  Menologion  of  Basil  II  (p.141  of  facs.  ed.), 
while  other  episodes  of  his  life,  such  as  his  murder 
of  Lyaios,  are  illustrated  in  Demetrios  cycles.  Nes- 
tor,  a  young  man  with  somewhat  unruly  dark  hair, 
is  reckoned  one  of  the  military  saints,  and  dressed 
accordingly. 

lit.  BHG  2290—92.  Delehaye,  Saints  militaires  104-06. 

-A  K  N.P.S. 

NEUMATA  ( vevfxaTa ,  sing.  vev/j.a),  graphic  sym- 
bols  (see  Notation)  representing  one  or  more 
musical  notes  attached  to  sacred  words.  The  use 
of  signs  to  designate  melodic  movement  for  Byz. 
liturgical  texts  may  be  traced  back  at  least  to  the 
gth  C.  The  ekphonetic  signs,  those  in  lection- 
aries,  are  used  sparingly,  usually  at  the  begin- 
nings  and  endings  of  sentences.  They  indicated 
the  manner  of  recitation  without  specifying  actual 
pitch  or  offering  further  details  about  the  melodic 
contour. 

Other  neumatic  signs  evolved  and  developed  in 
the  ioth-i5th  C.  Two  stages  may  be  distin- 
guished:  (1)  neumataoî  the  ioth-i2th  C.,  believed 
to  originate  in  the  prosodic  signs  or  accents  of  the 
Alexandrian  grammarians  (recent  scholarship  has 
divided  this  stage  into  two  types — the  so-called 
Chartres  notation  using  complex  signs  to  stand 
for  entire  groups  of  notes  and  the  so-called  Cois- 
lin  notation  designating  each  melodic  step  by  a 
separate  sign);  and  (2)  neumata  of  the  I2th-i5th 
C.,  ìn  which  each  sign  specifies  the  precise  interval 


between  one  note  and  its  neighbor.  The  neumata 
that  move  in  steps  are  called  somata  (“bodies”)  and 
those  that  leap  are  called  pneumata  (“spirits”). 

lit.  M.  Haas,  Hyiantmische  und  slaoische  Notalionen  (Co- 
logne  1973).  C.  Floros,  Unmersale  Neumenhunde ,  3  voIs. 
(Rassel  1970).  -D.E.C. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  (Rûtio)  AiaÖTj/cr}),  the  sec- 
ond  part  of  the  Biblf.,  consisting  of  the  Gospels, 
Acts,  the  Epistles  of  Paul  and  other  apostles 
(James,  Peter,  John,  and  Judas  [the  so-called  cath- 
olic  epistles]),  and  the  Apocalypsf.  attributed  to 
John.  The  New  Testament  canon  was  formed 
during  the  2nd-4th  C.  and  its  contents  were  fi- 
nally  established  by  Athanasios  of  Alexandria  in 
his  39th  Easter  letter  of  367;  dispute  concerning 
the  canon  (esp.  Apocalypse)  nonetheless  per- 
sisted.  The  text  of  the  New  Testament  was  pre- 
served  primarily  in  parchment  codices,  either  to- 
gether  with  the  Old  Testament,  as  a  separate 
book,  in  its  separate  parts  (Gospel  book,  etc.),  or 
in  the  form  of  the  lectionary. 

Church  fathers  understood  the  word  diatheke  to 
mean  a  covenant  between  God  and  his  people. 
The  old  covenant  established  by  Moses  culmi- 
nated  in  the  work  of  John  thf,  Baptist.  Christ 
established  a  new  covenant  that  passed  from  Is- 
rael  to  the  “new  Israel,”  the  Christian  commu- 
nity.  Thus  the  New  Testament,  without  annulling 
Mosaic  law,  reflected  a  higher  level  of  relation 
between  God  and  man.  John  Chrysostom  (PG 
51:284.2—5)  compared  the  Old  Testament  with  a 
mother’s  milk  and  elementary  education,  while 
the  New  Testament  offered  solid  food  and  phi- 
losophy.  In  the  words  of  Maximos  the  Confessor 
(PG  90:677^0),  the  Old  Testament  raised  the 
body  to  the  soul,  thus  impeding  the  mind’s  de- 
scent  to  the  body;  the  New  Testament  led  the 
body  to  God,  purifying  it  by  fire. 

Lii.  P.  Feine,  j.  Behm,  W.G.  Rummei,  t.mleilung  m  das 
Neue  Testament 11  (Heidelberg  1965)  349-406.  K.  &  B.  Aland, 
The  Text  of  the  New  Testament  (Leiden  1987).  K.  Aland, 
Kurzgefasste  Liste  der  griechischen  Handschriften  des  Neuen  Tes- 
laments  (Berlin  1963).  G.A.  Kennedy,  New  Testament  Inter- 
prelation  through  Rhetorical  Criticism  (Chapel  Hill,  N.C., 
1984).  -J.I.,  A.K. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  ILLUSTRATION.  New 

Testament  imagery  forms  the  basis  of  Byz.  art  as 
we  know  it.  Within  the  New  Testament,  the  Gos- 
pels  predominate.  The  Apocalypse,  accepted  as 
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canonical  only  in  the  i4th  C.,  never  entered  the 
liturgy,  and  its  imagery  was  rarely  exploited.  The 
Epistles  were  illuminated  at  most  with  portraits  of 
the  various  authors  and  an  occasional  scene  from 
their  lives.  Acts  had  a  coherent  tradition  of  illus- 
tration,  but  this  survives  in  only  three  Byz.  cycles. 
Imagery  from  the  Gospels  was  enriched  by  the 
apocrypha,  not  only  the  Protoevancf.lion  of 
James,  which  narrated  the  early  life  of  the  Virgin, 
but  also  the  7th-C.  homilies  based  on  the  Trarisitus 
Mariae  (a  group  of  texts  on  the  Dormition  of  the 
Virgin)  describing  the  Passion  and  Anastasis, 
the  lives  of  those  Apostles  treated  sparsely  in 
Acts,  and  the  apocalyptic  texts  associated  with 
Peter  and  Ephrem  the  Syrian. 

The  most  distinctive  creation  of  Byz.  New  Tes- 
tament  illustration  was  the  depiction  of  the  Great 
Feasts,  each  one  the  image  of  an  event  designed 
to  stand  not  only  for  the  event  itself  but  for  the 
Church  feast  that — by  celebrating  it — made  it  pe- 
rennially  present.  Fully  developed  by  the  ìoth  C., 
these  images  constituted  a  ready  pool  of  stable, 
well-understood  compositions  available  for  use  in 
countless  contexts.  The  feasts  are  the  staple  of 
monumental  painting;  along  with  the  single  fig- 
ure,  they  dominate  icon  painting;  they  appear  on 
ivories  and  steatites  used  for  private  devotion; 
they  adorn  jewelry.  They  provide  the  most  con- 
sistent  body  of  material  for  illuminated  MSS,  ac- 
companying  the  texts  for  each  feast  ín  liturgical 
books  of  all  kinds,  in  homiletic  compilations  and 
in  Gospel  books,  even  though  several  of  these 
images — notably  the  Anastasis  for  Easter — draw 
primarily  on  apocryphal  texts.  They  signal  the 
importance  of  the  liturgy  for  the  shaping  of  Byz. 
art. 

First  Period  (4th— 6th  C.).  Historically  speaking, 
New  Testament  imagery  is  rooted  in  the  pan- 
Mediterranean  art  of  early  Christianity  and  is 
inseparable  from  it.  In  I)ura  Europos  no  less 
than  in  Rome,  New  Testament  imagery  was  at 
first  limited  to  laconic  scenes,  primarily  of  the 
Mirac.les  of  Christ,  that  served  along  with  Old 
Testament  vignettes  of  salvation  from  death  as 
signs  of  the  saving  power  of  the  Christian  faith. 
'Ehe  triumph  of  the  Church  in  the  early  4th  C. 
generated  a  wave  of  eschatological  images  analo- 
gous  in  their  iconography  to  imperial  triumphal 
art.  These  gave  new  focus  to  scriptural  imagery, 
presenting  Christ’s  life  as  a  triumphant  victory 
over  death  and  a  path  to  sovereignty.  The  ensuing 
century  saw  a  radical  expansion  not  only  in  subject 


matter,  which  now  embraced  both  Gospels  and 
Acts,  but  in  physical  setting,  as  a  public,  monu- 
mental  art  began  to  emerge.  The  eschatological 
themes  moved  up  into  apses  and  domes  (“Tomb” 
of  Galla  Placidia  in  Ravenna;  Rotunda  of  St. 
Georgf.  and  Hosios  David  in  Thessalonike).  The 
Gospel  episodes  were  gathered  into  coherent  cy- 
cles.  First  among  these  was  the  Infancy  of  Christ, 
followed  by  his  Miracles;  the  Passion,  still  usually 
without  the  Crucifixion,  developed  by  the  early 
6th  C.  in  response  to  an  emerging  emphasis  on 
the  sacrificial  as  well  as  the  triumphal  aspect  of 
Christ’s  humanity. 

Second  Period  (6th— 7th  C.),  In  the  eastern 
Mediterranean,  ample  material  survives  to  allow 
focused  study  of  6th-7th-C.  Byz.  art.  By  this  time, 
New  Testament  imagery  was  quite  fully  devel- 
oped.  With  few  exceptions,  the  thematic  material 
of  all  subsequent  compositions  had  been  estab- 
lished;  lengthy  Gospel  cycles  already  appeared  in 
MSS  and  monumental  painting.  Narrat.ive  was  not 
the  primary  function  even  of  the  lengthy  cycles, 
however.  Typology  is  overt — witness  the  proph- 
ets  who  accompany  the  scenes  in  the  Sinope  ancl 
Rossano  Gospels;  the  scenes  of  the  Infancy  of 
Christ  are  amplified  by  apocryphal  vignettes  em- 
phasizing  the  union  of  human  and  divine;  at 
Sant’Apollinare  Nuovo,  Ravf.nna,  the  cycles  re- 
flect  both  liturgical  usage  and  Christological 
thought.  The  miniatures  of  the  Rabbula  Gospf.ls, 
some  simple  and  some  richly  interpretative,  also 
reflect  the  multiplicity  of  levels  on  which  this  art 
is  intended  to  function.  Significant  for  the  future 
in  this  respect  are  the  compositions  of  Christ’s 
epiphanies  found  on  the  Monza  and  Bobbio  am- 
pullae.  Incorporating  elements  of  the  pilgrimage 
sites,  they  connoted  the  sites  themselves;  they  also 
conveyed  theological  messages;  above  all,  they 
stood  for  the  theophanies  represented — to  see 
one  was  to  see  the  event’s  divine  meaning  re- 
vealed.  In  several  cases,  they  inaugurated  imagery 
that  would  eventually  becomc  standard  for  the 
depiction  of  the  Great  Feasts. 

Third  Period  (8th— 12th  C.).  The  quantity  of 
surviving  Eastern  Christian  material  dwindles 
during  the  Arab  expansion  and  Iconoclasm,  and 
an  extensive  artistic  tradition  reasserts  itself  only 
in  the  later  gth  C.  The  intervening  centuries, 
labeled  the  era  of  Iconoclasm,  produced  a  slow, 
fundamental  realignment  of  Byz.  that  goes  far 
beyond  Iconoclasm  itself.  The  Byz.  culture  that 
emerged  was  dominated  intellectually  by  a  small, 
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Constantinopolitan  aristocracy;  its  art  served  the 
interests  of  the  highly  centralized  church  and 
state,  whose  patterns  the  provinces  echoed.  This 
centralization  is  reHected  sharply  in  the  ìoth-C. 
codification  of  liturgical  books  and  the  attendant 
development  of  the  powerful  iiturgical  icons.  A 
new,  courtly  composition  of  the  I.ast  Judgmen  i' 
emerged.  Small,  usually  vaulted,  private  churches 
were  in  favor;  the  extensive  Gospel  cydes  of  the 
old,  congregational  churches,  though  retained  in 
some  cases,  suited  these  interiors  less  well  than 
condensed  cycles;  by  the  ìith  C.  one  finds  the 
“classic”  system  of  condensed  imagery:  the  hier- 
archic  decoration  based  primarily  on  the  feast 
icons.  The  plenitude  of  Early  Christian  Gospel 
and  Acts  imagery  was,  however,  maintained  in 
MSS  that  became  a  reservoir  for  the  variations 
that  constantly  vitalized  the  classic  system. 

Throughout  the  arts,  imagery  focused  ever  more 
sharply  on  the  life  of  Christ,  esp.  his  human  death 
in  the  Passion  and  its  reenactment  in  the  liturgy. 
The  exegetic  intellectuality  of  MSS  Iike  the  Paris 
Gregory  gave  way  to  an  expressive  devotional 
imagery  of  strong  personal  appeal.  This  devel- 
oped  in  conjunction  with  the  affective  amplifica- 
tion  of  Holy  Week  ceremonies  in  the  liturgies  of 
private  monasteries.  To  the  Passion  cycle  were 
added  emotive  extrabiblical  scenes  (Threnos,  Man 
of  Sorrows),  and  episodes  in  the  Infancy  of  Christ 
were  invested  with  poignant  foreshadowings  of 
his  death.  Mary  acquired  new  prominence.  This 
development  must  have  taken  place  to  a  fair  ex- 
tent  in  MSS  and  above  all  in  icon  painting,  which 
expanded  in  both  numbers  and  iconography  in 
the  i2th  C.  Later  i2th-C.  monumental  cycles  also 
abandoned  the  classic  repertoire  of  feast  scenes 
in  favor  of  more  sacramental  themes. 

Fourth  Period  (lSth —  15th  C.).  Like  Gothic  art, 
the  imagery  of  the  Palaiologan  period  is  visually 
detailed  and  intellectually  intricate.  Few  of  the 
images  are  actually  new,  though  they  are  used  in 
new  contexts.  Thus  familiar  scenes  of  the  life  of 
the  Virgin  now  illustrate  the  Ahathistos  Hymn 
for  the  first  time.  The  Akathistos  appears  more 
often  in  monumental  painting  than  in  MSS;  this 
is  not  surprising,  as  the  illuminated  MS  nearly 
vanished  as  a  vehicle  for  New  Testament  imagery 
in  the  ìgth  and  1 5th  C.  Monumental  painting,  by 
contrast,  displays  cycles  of  unprecedented  length 
and  detail.  These,  again,  draw  largely  on  extant 
images,  but  assemble  and  amplify  them.  Long, 
coherent  cycles  deve!op  around  secondary  themes 


like  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  trial 
of  Christ,  or  the  preparation  for  the  Crucifixion; 
analogies  such  as  that  between  Christ’s  descent 
into  the  humility  of  the  cave  at  birth,  into  the 
depths  of  the  sea  at  Epiphany,  and  into  the  dark- 
ness  of  Hell  at  deatli  are  visualized  more  vividly; 
and  typological  parallels  like  the  Prefigurations  of 
the  Virgin  are  developed  with  unprecedented 
fullncss.  Perhaps  most  distinctive  in  Palaiologan 
imagery  is  its  use  of  allegory,  as  in  the  image  of 
the  Virgin  Zoodochos  Pege  (see  Pf.ge).  Rare  in 
Byz.  art  before  the  ì^th  C.,  allegory  becomes  a 
major  Palaiologan  contribution  to  post-Byz.  icon- 
ography. 

Lir.  Millet,  Recherches.  A.  Grabar,  Christian  Iconography: 
A  Study  of  Ils  Origins  (PrinceLon  1968).  Demus,  Byz.  Mosaic. 
Weílzrnann,  Studies  247-70.  D.  Pallas,  Die  Passion  und  Be 
stattung  Christi  in  liyiam:  Der  Ritus — das  Bild  (Munich  1965). 

-A.W.C. 

NICAEA  (NtKC«a,  mod.  Iznik),  city  in  Bithynia. 
One  of  the  greatest  Byz.  cities,  capital  of  an  em- 
pire  in  the  ìgth  C.,  and  seat  of  two  ecumenical 
councils  (see  Nicaea,  Councils  of),  Nicaea  pros- 
pered  from  its  location  on  major  trade  and  mili- 
tary  routes  and  its  control  of  an  extensive  fertile 
territory.  In  late  antiquity,  it  was  a  large,  power- 
fully  fortified  city  filled  with  civic  and  private 
buildings  laid  out  on  a  regular  plan.  It  was  a 
major  military  base — site  of  the  proclamation  of 
Valens  as  emperor  and  of  the  revolt  of  Proko- 
pios — and  seat  of  an  imperial  treasury  where  tax 
revenues  were  deposited.  Earthquakes  in  363  and 
368  combined  with  the  growth  of  Constantinople 
provoked  decline;  many  civic  buildings  fell  into 
ruin,  to  be  rebuilt  by  Justinian  I.  During  these 
centuries,  the  church  of  Nicaea  flourished:  Valens 
made  it  a  metropolis  independent  of  its  ancient 
rival  Niromedeia;  conflicts  between  the  two  sees 
Hared  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  originally 
pianned  10  ineet  in  Nicaea. 

After  a  period  of  obscurity,  Nicaea  frequently 
appears  in  the  8th  C.  and  later  as  a  powerful 
fortress:  in  715,  it  was  the  refuge  for  Emp.  An- 
astasios  II,  and  in  716  and  727  it  resisted  Arab 
attack;  the  city  was  a  major  bulwark  on  the  high- 
way  that  led  to  Constantinople.  Damage  from  the 
siege  of  727  was  compounded  by  an  earthquake 
in  740.  Nicaea,  base  for  the  revolt  of  Artabasdos, 
became  capital  of  Opsirion  in  the  8th  C.  In  the 
ìoth  C.,  Nicaea  was  a  center  of  administration 
and  trade,  with  a  Jewish  community  and  an  im- 
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perial  xenodocheion.  Rebels  sought  to  control  it  as 
a  strong  point  near  Constantinople:  Bardas  Skle- 
ros,  Isaac  I  Romnenos,  Nikeehoros  III  Bota- 
neiates,  and  Nilcephoros  Melissenos  all  fought 
in  and  around  Nicaea.  When  Melissenos  joined 
Alexios  I  in  the  West  in  1081,  he  left  Nicaea  to 
his  Turkish  allies,  who  soon  assumed  control. 
Nicaea  was  thus  capital  of  the  first  Turkish  state 
in  Asia  Minor  until  the  Fìrst  Crusade  captured  it 
in  1097  after  a  long  siege,  their  first  victory  in 
Asia  and  the  only  time  in  history  that  Nicaea 
succumbed  to  direct  assault  rather  than  blockade. 
AIexios  I  took  control  of  Nicaea  from  the  reluc- 
tant  Crusaders  and  defended  it  against  the  Turks. 
In  1 147,  Nicaea  was  the  supply  base  for  the  abor- 
tive  Second  Crusade  and  in  1187  unsuccessfully 
revolted  against  Andronikos  I. 

After  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1204,  Nicaea 
at  first  took  an  independent  position,  but  recog- 
nized  Theodore  I  Lasharis  in  1206;  he  was 
crowned  there  in  1208.  From  thatdate  until  1261 
Nicaea  served  as  capital  of  the  empire  (see  By- 
zantium,  History  of:  Empire  of  Nicaea),  al- 
though  John  III  Vatatzes  resided  in  Nymphaion 
and  Magnesia;  it  was  also  the  seat  of  the  patriarch 
and  home  of  many  illustrious  refugees,  notably 
Niketas  Choniates,  Nicholas  Mesarites,  and  Ni- 
kephoros  Blemmydes.  Laskarid  Nicaea  was  the 
scene  of  frequent  synods,  embassies,  and  imperial 
weddings  and  funerals  and  became  a  center  of 
education,  notably  under  Theodore  II  Laskaris, 
who  founded  and  endowed  an  imperial  school. 
After  the  recapture  of  Constantinople,  Nicaea 
declined  in  importance  and  prosperity.  Neglect 
of  the  eastern  frontier  provoked  a  serious  revolt 
in  the  region  in  1262,  and  in  1265  the  whole  city 
panicked  on  rumor  of  a  Mongol  attack.  In  1290 
Andronikos  II  arrived  on  a  tour  of  inspection  and 
restored  the  walls,  but  the  region  remained  de- 
fenseless  against  a  new  foe,  Osman.  Nicaea  held 
out  until  1331,  when  it  fell  to  the  Ottomans  after 
a  long  blockade.  When  Gregory  Palamas  visited 
Nicaea  in  1354,  its  Christian  population  was  se- 
verely  depleted. 

The  well-preserved  walls  of  Nicaea,  completed 
in  270,  manifest  numerous  styles  of  construction 
representing  constant  rebuilding,  notably  in  the 
8th,  gth,  i2th,  and  1 3th  C.  Originally  a  single 
rampart  5  km  long  with  80  towers,  built  of  rubble 
and  brick,  the  walls  were  raised  and  strengthened 
before  being  transformed  by  John  III,  who  added 


an  outer  wall  and  a  moat.  The  most  noted  of 
Nicaea’s  churches  was  the  monastery  of  Hyakin- 
thos,  known  in  modern  times  as  the  Church  of 
the  Dormition.  A  rectangular  structure  with  a 
cruciform  nave  surmounted  by  a  dome  on  massive 
pillars  and  separated  from  the  aisles  by  arcades, 
it  manifests  affinities  with  a  group  of  cross-domed 
basilicas  and  appears  to  date  to  the  late  6th  C. 
The  church  was  decorated  with  mosaics  whose 
images,  replaced  by  the  Iconoclasts,  were  restored 
after  843.  It  was  rebuilt  and  redecorated  after  the 
earthquake  of  1065  and  stood  until  1924.  The 
surviving  basilica  of  Hagia  Sophia  in  the  center 
of  the  city,  probably  site  of  the  council  of  787, 
preserves  traces  of  its  elaborate  marble  decora- 
tion.  Most  renowned  in  the  i3th  C.  was  the  Church 
of  St.  Tryphon,  scene  of  a  miracle  in  which  lilies 
bloomed  out  of  season  on  the  annual  festival  of 
the  saint,  Nicaea’s  patron.  The  recently  discov- 
ered  ruins  of  the  church  are  no  longer  in  evi- 
dence.  Surviving  remains  of  two  other  i3th-C. 
churches  have  not  been  identified.  Cívic  buildings 
have  not  been  preserved,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Roman  theater,  abandoned  and  used  as  a 
quarry  and  dump  after  the  7th  C.  The  i3th-C. 
city  is  known  in  some  detail,  from  the  enkomia  of 
Theodore  Laskaris,  delivered  before  John  III 
ca.  1250,  and  of  Theodore  Metochites,  ad- 
dressed  to  Andronikos  II  in  1290.  Although  the 
speeches  are  filled  with  extravagant  rhetoric,  they 
give  an  image  of  the  city  in  its  regional  context 
and  show  that  churches,  monasteries,  charitable 
institutions,  palaces,  and  houses  shared  the  area 
within  the  walls  with  extensive  open  spaces. 

lit.  A.M.  Schneider,  Die  römischen  und  byrantinischen 
Denhmäler  von  Izmk-Nicaea  (Berlin  1943),  R.  Janin,  “Nicée. 
Étude  historique  et  topographique,”  EO  24  (1925)  482—90. 
A.M.  Schneider,  W.  Rarnapp,  Die  Sladtmauer  von  Iznik  (Ni- 
caea)  (Berlin  1938).  L.  Robert,  “La  titulature  de  Nicée  et 
de  Nicomédie,”  HStClPhil  81  (1977)  1-39-  E.  Trapp,  “Die 
Metropoliten  von  Nikaia  und  Nikomedia  in  der  Palaiolo- 
genzeit,”  OrChrP  35  (1969)  183-92.  T.  Shmit,  Die  üoimesis- 
Ktrche  von  Nikaia  (Berlin-Leipzig  1927).  H.  Grégoire,  “En- 
core  !e  monastère  d’Hyacinthe  à  Nicée,"  Bymnlion  5  (1930) 
287-93.  C.  Foss,  J.  Tulchin,  Nicaea:  A  Byzantine  Capital  and 
Its  Praises  (Brookline,  Mass.,  1990).  -C.F. 

NICAEA,  COUNCILS  OF.  Two  ecumenical 
councils  were  convened  in  Nicaea. 

Nicaea  I.  The  first  ecumenical  council  (20  May 
or  19  June— ca.25  Aug.  325)  was  convened  by 
Emp.  Constantine  I  to  deal  with  the  controversy 
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over  Arianism.  No  account  of  its  proceedings 
survives  except  a  list  of  20  canons  issued  by  the 
council,  its  creed,  and  a  synodal  letter  excommun- 
icating  Arius.  The  exact  number  of  bishops  in 
attendance  is  unknown.  Various  authors  give  fig- 
ures  between  200  and  300,  while  church  tradition 
fixes  the  number  at  3 1 8  (E.  Honigmann,  Byzantion 
1 1  [1936]  429—49;  idem,  Byiantion  20  [1950]  63— 
71).  The  council’s  creed — probahly  a  revision  of 
the  baptismal  formula  used  in  Jerusalem— was  the 
first  dogmatic  definition  of  the  church  to  have 
more  than  local  authority.  Rejecting  Arius’s  on- 
tological  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father, 
the  council  defined  the  incarnate  Logos  as  con- 
substantial  or  homoousios  with  the  Father.  This 
definition’s  implication  is  vital:  for  if  Christ  were 
not  fully  divine,  as  Arianism  proclaimed,  then 
man  could  not  hope  to  share  in  divine  life  or 
salvation.  Even  so,  the  nonscriptural  homoousios 
clause  adopted  by  the  council  was  to  cause  doc- 
trinal  disunity  down  to  38 1 .  The  council  also  dealt 
with  the  computation  of  Easter  by  ordering  its 
celebration  on  the  Sunday  after  the  full  moon 
following  the  vernal  equinox.  Finally,  among  its 
disciplinary  regulations,  canon  6  is  important  for 
its  recognition  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Rome,  Alex- 
andria,  and  Antioch.  This  canon,  in  effect,  marks 
the  origin  of  the  patriarchates. 

sources.  Mansi  2:635-1082.  Urkunden  zur  Geschichte  de.s 
arianìschen  Streites,  ed.  H.G.  Opitz,  3:1.1  (Berlin-Leipzig 
1 934)- 

lit.  I.  Ortiz  de  Urbina,  Nicée  et  Constantinople  (Paris 
1963).  E.  Boularand,  L'Héresìe  d’Arius  et  la  'Foi'  de  Nicée,  2 
vols.  (Paris  1972).  C.  Luibhéid,  The  Counc.il  of  Nicaea  (Gal- 
way  1982).  -A.P. 

Nicaea  II.  Under  the  patronage  of  Empress 
Irene  and  the  presidency  of  Patr.  Tarasios,  this 
council  (24  SepL-13  Oct.  787)  of  350  bishops, 
including  two  papal  legates,  brought  to  an  end 
the  first  period  of  Iconoclasm.  Irene’s  plan  to 
reverse  her  predecessor’s  policy,  however,  was 
momentarily  thwarted  when  soldiers  sympathetic 
to  Iconoclasm  dissolved  its  first  meeting  in  Con- 
stantinople  (31  July  786).  Only  in  the  following 
year  (24  Sept.)  did  the  council  ineet  again,  this 
time  in  Nicaea,  where  all  sessions  took  place,  ex- 
cept  its  eighth  and  last  formal  session  held  in 
Constantinople  in  the  Magnaura  palace.  Its  dog- 
matic  decree  condemned  the  “pseudo-council”  of 
Hieria  (754)  and  formally  defined  the  degree  of 
veneration  due  to  images.  Its  justification  of  the 


cult  was  based,  above  all,  on  the  reality  of  Christ’s 
historic  incarnation:  the  visible  and  paintable  in- 
carnate  Christ  permitted  and,  indeed,  required 
pictorial  representation.  The  council  carefully  dis- 
tinguished  between  legitimate  veneration  due  to 
icons  ( proskynesis )  and  absolute  worship  ( latreia ) 
due  to  God  (Mansi  i3:377D-E).  The  latter,  if 
directed  to  images,  was  declared  unlawful,  a  form 
of  idolatry.  Indeed,  even  in  the  case  of  proskynesis, 
the  true  object  of  honor  was  never  the  image,  but 
that  which  was  depicted.  Unlike  Pope  Hadrian  I, 
who  approved  the  council,  Charlemagne,  for  ul- 
terior  political  motives  (though  the  faulty  Latin 
translation  of  the  Acta  did  not  help),  had  it  con- 
demned  at  Frankfurt  in  794.  Final  approval  by 
the  West  was  given  in  880.  The  council  is  the 
seventh  and  last  ecumenical  council  to  be  recog- 
nized  as  such  by  the  Byz.  church. 

source.  Acta — Mansi  12:951-1154,  13:759-820.  Partial 
Eng.  tr.  D.J.  Sahas,  Icon  and  Logos  (Buf’falo  1986). 

lit.  G.  Ostrogorsky,  “Rom  und  Byzanz  im  Kampfe  um 
die  Bilderverehrung,”  SemKond  6  (1933)  73-87.  P.  Van 
den  Ven,  “La  patristique  et  l’hagiographie  au  concile  de 
Nicée  de  787,”  Byzantion  25-27  (1955-57)  325-62.  G. 
Dumeige,  Nicée  II  (Paris  1978).  P.  Henry,  “Initial  Eastern 
Assessments  of  the  Seventh  Oecumenical  Council,”  JThSl 
n.s.  25  (1974)  75-92.  J.  Darrouzès,  “Listes  épiscopales  du 
concile  de  Nicée  (787),”  REB  33(1 975)  5—76.  Nicée  II,  787- 
iç8y,  douze  siècles  d’images  religieuses,  ed.  F.  Boespflug,  N. 
Lossky  (Paris  1987).  M.-F.  Auzépy,  “La  place  des  moines  à 
Nicée  II  (787 ),’’  Byiantion  58  (1988)  5—21.  -A.P. 

NICAEA  SCHOOL  OF  MANUSCRIPTS.  See 

Decorative  Style. 

NICANDER.  See  Nirander. 

NICCOLÒ  DA  MARTONI,  a  notary  from  Cam- 
pania,  the  author  of  Latin  memoirs  recounting 
his  trip  to  Jerusalem  (June  1394— May  1395).  His 
description  is  precise  and  full  of  personal  obser- 
vations,  although  his  arcounts  of  historical  events 
are  sometimes  confused.  Niccolò  visited  Cyprus, 
islands  in  the  Aegean  Sea,  Alexandria,  Mt.  Sinai, 
Jerusalem,  Athens,  Corinth,  Patras,  Corfu,  and 
other  locales.  He  describes  trade,  the  quality  of 
wine,  ancient  monuments  (e.g.,  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens),  churches,  relics,  feasts,  and  legends. 

ed.  L.  Le  Grand,  “Relation  du  pèlerinage  à  Jérusalem 
de  Nicolas  de  Martoni,"  ROL  3  (1895)  566-669. 

lit.  Van  der  Vin,  Trauellers  1:37—52.  C.  Enlart,  “Notes 
sur  le  voyage  de  Nicolas  de  Martoni  en  Chypre,”  ROL  4 
(1896)623-32.  -A.K. 
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NICHOLAS 


NICHOLAS  (NtKÓXaoç),  personal  name.  Rnown 
in  Greek  antiquity,  the  etymology  is  evidently 
“victorious  people”  or  “victorious  with  the  peo- 
ple,”  but  in  the  Roman  period  the  word  was  used 
to  designate  a  variety  of  date  sent  frotn  Syria, 
allegedly  by  Nicholas  of  Damascus,  to  F.mp.  Au- 
gustus  (Athenaeus,  Deipnosophistai,  bk.  14:6523). 
The  name  was  infrequently  used  in  the  secular 
milieu  of  the  ^th  C.  ( PLRE  2:783),  one  of  the  few 
examples  being  the  rhetorician  Nicholas  of  Myra. 
It  was  more  popular  with  the  clergy,  esp.  in  Lycia 
of  the  5th  and  6th  C.  (W.  Ensslin,  RE  17  [1937] 
göof).  Prokopios  (. Buildings  1.6.4)  mentions  a 
church  of  Priskos  and  Nicholas  in  Constantinople, 
but  not  a  single  man  of  this  narne.  Nicholas  does 
not  appear  in  Malalas  either,  but  Theophanes  the 
Confessor  has  three:  the  saint  of  Myra,  a  former 
deacon,  and  a  “heretical”  hermit.  After  the  gth  C. 
the  frequency  increased:  Skylitzes  has  13  Nicho- 
lases,  Anna  Romnene  six,  and  in  acts  Nicholases 
are  even  more  numerous.  In  Lavra,  vol.  1  (ìoth— 
i2th  C.),  Nicholases  (42)  are  second  only  to  John 
and  in  Lavra,  vols.  2—3  ( 1 3th—  1 5th  C.),  they  hold 
fourth  place,  ahead  of  Michael  and  Theodore. 
No  emperor  bore  thc  name,  but  four  patriarchs 
between  the  ìoth  and  mid-i2th  C.  were  called 
Nicholas.  -A.K. 


NICHOLAS  I,  pope  (from  24  Apr.  858)  and 
saint;  born  between  819  and  822,  died  Rome  13 
Nov.  867;  feastday  13  Nov.  He  was  born  to  a 
noble  Roman  family.  As  pontiff,  Nicholas  re- 
solved  to  establish  papal  primacy  over  secular  and 
ecclesiastical  power  in  both  the  West  and  East.  As 
his  ideological  vehicle  Nicholas  used  the  pseudo- 
Isidorian  Decretals  and  effectively  exploited  polit- 
ical  crises  in  Lorraine,  France,  Italy,  and  Byz.  In 
861  Nícholas  managed  to  depose  John  of  Ravenna 
(H.  Fuhrmann,  ZSavKan  75  [1958]  353—58).  The 
conflict  between  the  Byz.  patriarchs  Ignatios  ancl 
Photios  gave  the  pope  an  excuse  to  interfere  in 
the  internal  struggles  of  the  Byz.  church.  Nicholas 
sent  Zacharias  of  Anagni  and  Radoald  of  Porto 
to  Constantinople  to  investigate  the  matter;  at  the 
Council  of  861  in  Constandnople  they  sided  wáth 
Photios  but  failed  to  secure  the  return  of  Sicily, 
Calabria,  and  Illyricum  to  Roman  jurisdiction.  In 
863  Nicholas  changed  his  policy,  accused  Radoald 
and  Zacharias  of  exceeding  their  authority,  aud 
proclaimed  that  Photios  was  uncanonically  elected. 
In  its  turn,  the  Council  of  867  at  Constantinople 


deposed  the  pope.  Nicholas  attempted  to  take 
advantage  of  the  success  of  Consiantine  the 
Philosother  and  Methodios  in  Moravia  and  in- 
vitcd  them  to  Rome.  Nicholas  also  tried  to  attract 
tbe  support  of  Boris  I  of  Bulgaria;  Anastasius 
Bibliothecarius  was  the  pope’s  staunchest  sup- 
porter,  although  it  is  questionable  to  what  extent 
he  dictated  Nicholas’s  policy.  Evaluations  of  Ni- 
cholas  range  from  an  enthusiastic  panegyric  (J. 
Roy)  to  the  debunking  of  his  policy  as  a  coinplete 
lailure  (J.  Haller). 

i.rr.  F.  Norwood,  “The  Political  Pretensions  of  Pope 
Nitholas  I,"  CltHisl  15  ( 1946)  271-85.  J.  Roy,  St.  Nichulas  1 
(London  1901),  with  Eng.  tr.  Y.  Congar,  “S.  Nicolas  Ier  (t 
867):  Ses  posilions  ecdésiologiqucs,”  RwStChlt  21  (1967) 
395-4  n».  E.  Perels,  Papst  Nikolaus  I.  und  Anaslasius  biblin- 
/hccfírius  (Berlin  1920).  J.  Haller,  Nikulaus  I.  und  Pseudoisìdor 
(Stuttgart  1936).  -A.K. 

NICHOLAS  I  MYSTIROS,  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople  (1  Mar.  901  —  1  Feb.  907,  and  May  912— 
May  925);  born  Italy  852,  died  15  May  925.  A 
friend  of  Photios,  Nicholas  fell  into  disfavor  after 
Photios’s  dismissal  in  886  ancl  sought  refuge  in 
the  monastery  of  St.  Tryphon,  near  Chalcedon. 
Leo  VI,  his  former  schoolmate,  brought  him  out 
of  the  monastery,  appointed  him  mystiros,  and 
eventually  made  him  patriarch.  Soon,  however, 
Nicholas  proved  recalcitrant:  he  opposed  the  te- 
tragamy  OF  Leo  and  supported  the  rebel  An- 
dronìkos  Douras.  Replaced  by  Euthymios  as  pa- 
triarch,  Nicholas  was  exiled  to  his  own  monastery 
of  Galarrenai,  near  Constantinople,  but  later 
returned  to  the  patriarchal  throne,  probably  be- 
fore  Leo’s  death  on  11  May  912.  Regent  after 
Alexander  died  in  913,  he  parted  company  with 
the  Doukai  and  after  some  vacillation  sided  with 
Romanos  I.  Nicholas’s  restoration  as  patriarch 
incited  a  fierce  struggle  within  the  church  between 
his  supporters  and  those  of  the  deposed  Euthym- 
ios;  reconciliation  was  finally  achieved  in  920,  with 
the  Tomos  of  Union. 

Nicholas’s  correspondence  is  a  first-rate  source 
for  the  history  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  of  Byz. 
relations  with  southern  Italy,  with  Bulgaria  under 
Symf.on  of  Bulgaria,  and  with  the  Caucasus  re- 
gion.  Nicholas  also  wrote  several  canonical  works 
and  a  very  conventional  homily  on  the  capture  of 
Thessalonike  by  the  Arabs  in  904.  Like  Photios, 
Nicholas  was  a  man  of  critical  mind  who  dared  to 
reject  the  authority  of  Old  Testament  quotations 
(ep. 32. 459— 64)  and  to  limit  the  Byz.  principle  that 
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the  emperor  is  an  unwritten  law  (ep. 32. 89— 92,304- 
05).  But  he  Iacked  originality  in  his  theology  and 
ethics,  stressing  the  traditional  view  of  the  insta- 
bility  of  the  world  and  praising  traditional  values 
such  as  righteousness,  moderation,  and  caution. 

ED.  Letters ,  ed.  R.  Jenkins,  L.  Westerink  (Washington, 
D.C.,  1973).  Miscellaneous  Wntings,  ed.  L.  Westerink  (Wash- 
ington,  D.C.,  1981). 

lit.  RegPatr,  fasc.  2:598—624,  630-784.  1.  Ronstantin- 
ides,  Nikolaos  A'  ho  Mystikos  (Athens  1967).  J.  Gay,  “Le 
patriarche  Nicolas  le  Mystique  et  son  rôle  poIitique,”  in 
Mél.Diehl  1:91-100.  Ja.  Ljubarskij,  "Zameianija  o  Nikolae 
Mistike  v  svjazi  s  izdaniem  ego  socinenij,”  VizVrem  47  (1987) 
101-08.  P.  Karlin-Hayter,  “Le  synode  à  Constantinople  de 
886  à  gi2  et  le  rôle  de  Nicolas  le  Mystique  dans  l’affaire 
de  la  tétragamie,”  JÖB  19  (1970)  59-101.  A.  Kazhdan, 
“Bolgaro-vizantijskie  otnosenija  v  912-925  gg.  po  pe- 
repiske  Nikolaja  Mistika,"  EtBalk  (1976)  no.3,  92-107. 

-A.K. 


NICHOLAS  III  (Giovanni  Gaetano  Orsini),  pope 
(from  25  Nov.  1277);  born  Rome  ca.  1216  (ac- 
cording  to  R.  Sternfeld,  Der  Kardinal  Johann  Gaë- 
tan  Orsìni  [Berlin  1905]  315O,  died  Sorano  22 
Aug.  1280.  Charles  I  of  Anjou  was  the  major 
threat  to  the  security  of  papal  territory,  and  Ni- 
cholas  dealt  with  him  circumspectly.  Accordingly, 
he  pursued  a  cautious  policy  toward  Emp.  Mi- 
chael  VIII;  thus  he  refused  to  excommunicate  the 
aliies  of  Charles  in  Thessaly  and  Epiros,  but  at 
the  same  time  prevented  Charies  from  attacking 
Constantinople.  After  receiving  the  embassy  that 
the  emperor  had  sent  to  Nicholas’s  predecessor 
John  XXI  (1276—77),  the  pope  gave  the  envoys 
several  letters  addressed  to  Michael,  his  son  An- 
dronikos  (II),  and  Patr.  John  XI  Bekkos.  While 
praising  the  Byz.  for  accepting  union  at  the  Coun- 
cil  of  Lyons  in  1274,  Nicholas  imposed  new  re- 
quirements;  he  insisted  on  a  truce  between  Byz. 
and  Charles.  The  orders  dictated  to  the  pope’s 
nuntii  were  even  harsher — Nicholas  was  very  neg- 
adve  toward  the  Byz.  position  of  maintaining  the 
Greek  rite.  Runciman  argues  that  Michael  made 
an  agreement  with  Peter  III  of  Aragon  (1276- 
1285)  against  Charles  and  bribed  Nicholas  tojoin 
this  alliance.  Anti-Union  resistance  in  Byz.  grew, 
but  Michael  dispatched  a  new  mission  to  Rome  to 
continue  negotiations;  when  the  envoys  arrived, 
however,  Nicholas  was  already  dead. 

lit.  A.  Demski,  Papst  Nikolaus  III.  (Münster  in  Westfalen 
1903).  S.  Runciman,  “Pope  Nicholas  III  and  Byzantine 
Gold,”  in  Méìanges  offerts  à  Étìenne  Gilson  (Toronto-Paris 
1 959)  537-45;  criticism  by  V.  Laurent,  BZ  53  [1960]  211. 

-A.K. 


NICHOLAS  III  GRAMMATIROS,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  (Aug.  1084— Apr./May  1111);  died 
Constantinople.  According  to  an  unpublished  en- 
homion  by  Nicholas  Mouzalon,  Nicholas  Gram- 
matikos  was  educated  in  Constantinople  and  lived 
in  Pisidian  Antioch  (where  he  probably  took  the 
monastic  habit).  He  left  this  city  ca.1068  when  it 
was  endangered  by  Turkish  raids  (J.  Darrouzès, 
TM  6  [1976]  163,  n.4).  In  Constantinople  he 
founded  the  monastery  dedicated  to  John  the 
Baptist  and  called  tou  Lophou  (Janin,  Églises  CP 
4 1 8f ).  After  several  years  Alexios  I  chose  him  to 
replace  the  deposed  patriarch  Eustratios  Garidas 
(1081-84).  Nicholas  inherited  several  difficult 
problems:  he  sided  with  the  emperor  in  the  case 
of  Leo  of  Chalcedon  and  in  the  struggle  against 
heretics,  esp.  the  Bogomils,  but  he  was  more 
cautious  in  the  conflict  between  provincial  met- 
ropolitans  and  the  central  administration  (Dar- 
rouzès,  Offikia  53f,  65).  Despite  the  vehement 
opposition  of  the  clergy  of  Hagia  Sophia,  he  sup- 
ported  Niretas  of  Ankyra  against  the  emperor’s 
right  to  promote  metropolitans  and  he  tried  to 
restrict  the  influence  of  the  chartophylax.  Ni- 
cholas  was  also  concerned  about  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline:  he  ordered  the  eviction  of  the  Vlachs 
from  Mt.  Athos  and  dealt  diligently  with  the  reg- 
ulation  of  fasting  (J.  Koder ,JÖB  19  [1970]  203- 
41). 

The  political  situation  prompted  Nicholas  to 
seek  a  union  with  Pope  Urban  II.  V.  Grumel  ( EO 
38  [1939]  104—17),  however,  ascribed  to  Nicholas 
a  letter  addressed  to  Symeon  II  of  Jerusalem  in 
ca.1089,  in  which  the  patriarch  refuted  the  Latin 
views  concerning  the  filioque,  azymes,  and  pri- 
macy.  On  the  contrary,  J.  Darrouzès  (REB  23 
[1965]  43—51)  considers  it  a  fake  as  well  as  the 
letter  devoted  primarily  to  disciplinary  differ- 
ences  such  as  marriage  of  priests,  fasting  on  Sat- 
urday,  portable  altars  with  relics,  etc.  (J.  Dar- 
rouzès,  REB  28  [1970J  221—37). 

Some  images  previously  identified  as  represent- 
ing  Theodore  of  Stoudios  may  depict  Nicholas. 

lit.  RegPatr,  fasc.  3,  nos.  938-98.  Beck,  Kirche  66of.  A. 
Maraba-Chatzenikolaou,  “Parastaseis  tou  patriarche  Niko- 
laou  III  tou  Grammatikou  se  mikrographies  cheirogra- 
phon,"  DChAE 4  10  (1980—81)  147-60.  R.  Janin,  DTC  11 
(1931)  614L  — A.K.,  A.C. 

NICHOLAS  IV  MOUZALON,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople  (Dec.  1 147— March/April  1151),  born 
ca.1070,  died  1 152.  A  member  of  the  Mouzalon 
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family,  Nicholas  probably  began  his  career  as  dì- 
daskalos  of  the  Gospels  (Basilares,  Orationes  79.16— 
19).  Alexios  I  sent  him  to  Cyprus  as  archbishop 
but  in  ca.1110  Nicholas  abdicated.  He  spent  37 
years  in  the  Rosmidion  monastery  (see  Rosmas 
and  Damianos,  Monastery  of  Saints).  Nicholas 
addressed  to  Alexios  I  a  treatise  on  the  Procession 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Zeses,  infra  309-29)  in  which 
he  refuted  the  concept  of  the  filioque.  Nicholas’s 
election  as  patriarch  aroused  a  fierce  dispute  about 
the  canonical  validity  of  occupying  a  second  see 
after  resigning  a  first.  Basilakes  (not  an  anony- 
mous  rhetorician — as  Zeses  asserts,  p.238)  and 
Nicholas  of  Methone  defended  Nicholas’s  elec- 
tion,  whereas  Zonaras  opposed  it.  Forced  to  re- 
tire  from  the  see  of  Constantinople,  Nicholas  died 
soon  thereafter.  As  patriarch  Nicholas  succeeded 
Kosmas  II  (1146—47),  who  was  involved  in  (or 
accused  of)  Bogomilism,  and  tried  to  suppress 
popular  influence  on  ecclesiastical  culture,  e.g., 
he  ordered  the  burning  of  the  vita  of  Paraskeve 
of  Epibatai.  Although  in  principle  he  supported 
the  strict  prohibition  of  marriages  between  close 
relatives,  Nicholas  was  lenient  with  regard  to  aris- 
tocratic  families  ( RegPatr ,  fasc.  3,  no.1029).  Be- 
sides  theological  works  he  wrote  a  poetic  defense 
of  his  abdication  from  the  see  of  Cyprus  that 
contains  vivid  pictures  of  both  his  journey  to  Cy- 
prus  and  the  tragic  situation  on  the  island. 

ed.  S.  Doanidou,  “He  paraitesis  Nikolaou  tou  Mouza- 
lonos  apo  tes  archiepiskopes  Ryprou,”  Helleniha  7  (1934) 
109-50  (cf.  E.  Pezopoulos,  EEBS  11  {1935]  42 ìf;  P.  Maas, 
F.  Dölger,  BZ  35  [1935]  2-14). 

lit.  RegPatr,  fasc.  3,  nos.  1027—35.  Th.N.  Zeses,  “Ho 
patriarches  Nikolaos  IV  Mouzalon,”  EEThSPTh  23  (1978) 
233-330-  ~AK. 

NICHOLAS  V  (Tommaso  Parentucelli),  pope 
(from  6  Mar.  1447);  born  Sarzana  15  Nov.  1397, 
died  Rome  24  Mar.  1455.  The  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople  by  the  Turks  occurred  during  his  pon- 
tificate,  and  some  of  his  contemporaries  (e.g., 
Enea  Silvio  Piccolomini,  the  future  Pope  Pius  II) 
accused  Nicholas  of  insensitivity  toward  the  fate 
of  the  Eastern  Christians  and  the  mighty  strong- 
hold  on  the  Bosporos.  The  pope’s  position  was 
determined  by  several  factors:  his  involvement  in 
a  war  in  Italy,  the  indifference  of  European  rul- 
ers,  and  a  general  perception  of  the  Greeks  as 
schismatics.  The  last  Greek  mission,  headed  by 
Manuel  Angelos  Palaiologos,  arrived  in  Yenice  in 


Nov.  1452.  In  response,  Nicholas  wrote  to  Con- 
stantine  XI  on  29  Jan.  1453  stadng  that  aid  was 
conditional  on  Byz.  acceptance  of  Union  of  the 
Churches  (W.  Deeters,  QFItArch  48  [1968]  365— 
68).  The  papacy  did,  however,  make  certain  ges- 
tures:  in  May  1452  Nicholas  dispatched  Isidore 
of  Kiev  to  Constantinople  with  200  men;  on  28 
Apr.  1453  lhe  P°Pe  appointed  Jacopo  Veniero 
commander  of  a  fleet  intended  to  rescue  the  be- 
sieged  Constaminople.  The  ships  had  not  yet  left 
Venice,  however,  when  Constantinople  fell.  The 
negotiations  about  organizing  an  expedition  against 
the  Turks  continued,  but  the  majority  of  Euro- 
pean  princes  ignored  the  summonses  occasionally 
issued  by  the  pope  or  the  German  emperor.  A 
Renaissance  pope,  Nicholas  collected  many  Greek 
MSS  and  supported  Greek  scholars  who  had  im- 
rnigrated  to  Italy. 

lit.  K.  Pleyer,  Die  Politik  Nikolaus  V.  (Stuttgart  1927).  C. 
Marinescu,  “Le  pape  Nicholas  V  (1447-1455)  et  son  atti- 
tude  envers  l’Empire  byzantin,"  4  CEB  (Sofia  1935)  331- 
42.  R.  Guilland,  “Les  appels  de  Constantin  XI  Paléologue 
à  Rome  et  à  Venise  pour  sauver  Constantinople  (1452- 
>453)."  BS  >4  (1953)  226-44-  -A.K. 


NICHOLAS  OF  ANDIDA  (in  Pamphylia;  Beck 
[Rirche  645]  suggested  Sandida),  late  1  ìth-C.  the- 
ologian.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  azymes  probably 
as  a  result  of  a  dispute  he  had  had  with  the  Latins 
on  Rhodes  (ca.  1095— 1099?).  He  also  wrote  a  li- 
turgical  work,  Protheoria,  a  shorter  version  of  which 
is  preserved  under  the  name  of  Theodore  of 
Andida.  In  the  Protheoria  Nicholas  constantly  re- 
ferred  to  the  liturgical  usage  of  Hagia  Sophia  in 
Constantinople,  which  he  tried  to  imitate  in  his 
diocese.  Interpreting  the  liturgy  symbolically,  he 
wanted  to  see  in  it  the  representation  not  only  of 
the  passion,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Christ  but 
also  of  all  the  acts  of  his  life,  both  public  and 
private.  Nicholas  also  insisted  on  the  polyvalence 
of  liturgical  ceremonies,  each  of  which,  according 
to  Nicholas,  could  signify  two  or  three  different 
facts.  A  short  verse  summary  of  the  Protheoria  is 
attributed  in  several  MSS  to  Psellos  (P.  Joannou, 
BZ  5  1  [1958]  3-9);  Darrouzès,  however,  questions 
this  attribution. 

ed.  PG  140:417-68.3.  Darrouzès,  “Nicolas  d’Andida  et 
les  azymes,”  REB  32  (1974)  207-10. 

lit.  R.  Bornert,  Les  commentaires  byzantins  de  la  divine 
liturgie  du  VII'  au  XV'  siècle  (Paris  1966)  181-213;  rev.  J. 
Darrouzès,  REB  25  (1967)  286.  -A.K. 
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NICHOLAS  OF  KERKYRA,  writer,  metropoli- 
tan  of  Kerkyra;  fl.  ca.noo.  He  was  a  participant 
in  the  council  of  1117  concerning  Eustratios  of 
Nicaea.  Nicholas  wrote  a  lengthy  commentary  on 
Maximos  the  Confessor,  with  a  verse  prologue. 
His  letter  of  abdication  (a  genre  developed  by 
Patr.  Nicholas  IV)  presents  the  author  as  an 
honest  man  in  a  rotten  world  whose  only  hope  is 
life  in  a  desert.  In  enigmatic  lines  (p.33  76-78) 
Nicholas  contrasts  himself,  an  objective  writer, 
with  “the  daughter  of  the  emperor,”  who  praises 
everything;  did  he  mean  Anna  Komnene?  Nich- 
olas  describes  human  nature  bitterly,  dwelling 
particularly  on  the  perfidy  of  a  false  friend 
(p.37. 202—03).  Lampros  identified  Nicholas  with 
the  anonymous  bishop  of  Kerkyra  to  whom 
Theophylartos  of  Ohrid  addressed  two  letters; 
these,  dated  in  1105—08,  describe  military  and 
domestic  difftculties  in  the  Balkans. 

ed.  S.  Lampros,  Kerkyra,ika  anehdota  (Athens  1882)  23— 
41. 

lit.  P.  Gautier  in  Théophylacte  d'Achnda,  Lettres  (Thessa- 
lonike  1986)  88-90.  -A.K. 

NICHOLAS  OF  METHONE,  theologian,  bishop 
of  Methone  (from  ca.  1150);  born  early  i2th  C., 
died  between  1160  and  1166.  His  life  remains 
obscure.  As  panegyrist  of  Manuel  I,  Nicholas 
consistently  developed  the  concept  of  unity  of 
state  and  church;  not  only  a  victorious  general  in 
the  east,  north,  west,  and  at  sea  ( Logoi  dyo,  p-6-7- 
8),  but  a  benefactor  of  the  church  as  well  (p.45.17- 
20),  Manuel  himself  resembled  vigilant  saints 
(p.43. 1 7—20).  Nicholas  dreamed  that  Manuel  would 
unite  the  Western  and  Byz.  churches  (p.8. 23—27). 
Unity  within  the  church  was  Nicholas’s  focal  con- 
cern.  He  criticized  the  Bogomils  and  strictly  op- 
posed  the  transfer  of  Nicholas  IV  from  the  see 
of  Cyprus  to  Constantinople.  Nicholas  fought  for 
the  perception  of  the  unity  of  God:  he  polemi- 
cized  against  the  filioque,  fearing  it  would  lead 
to  denigration  of  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trin- 
ity,  and  he  emphasized  the  equality  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  with  regard  to  the  divine  essence.  He  re- 
jected  the  innovations  of  Soterichos  Panteuge- 
nos.  Stressing  the  unity  of  Christ  in  the  act  of  the 
eucharist,  Nicholas  reproached  Soterichos  for 
raising  the  dispute  at  a  time  of  danger  from 
barbarians  (p.44. 1-4,70—72).  Nicholas  opposed 
Neoplatonist  philosophy;  in  his  refutation  of 
Prorlos  (J.  Dräseke  unjustifiably  questioned 


Nicholas’s  authorship  of  this  work — BZ  6  [1897] 
55-91),  his  method  of  argumentation  was  an  ap- 
peal  to  the  Fathers  rather  than  logic.  Optimistic 
despite  all  the  dangers,  Nicholas  believed  that 
“our  time”  could  produce  genuine  piety  and  ded- 
icated  a  vita  to  a  contemporary  saint,  Meletios 
THE  YOUNGER. 

ed,  Refulation  of  Proclus’  Elements  of  Theology,  ed.  A.D. 
Angelou  (Leiden  1984),  with  rev.  A.  Kazhdan,  Speculum  64 
(1989)  196-99.  Logoi  dyo,  ed.  A.  Demetrakopoulos  (Leipzig 
1865).  Idem,  Ekklesiastike  bibliothehe  (Leipzig  1866;  rp.  Hil- 
desheim  1965)  1:199-380.  L.  Benakis,  “Neues  zur  Proklos- 
Tradition  in  Byzanz,”  in  Proclus  el  son  influence,  ed.  G.  Boss, 
G.  Seel  (Zurich  1987)  247-59.  See  also  list  in  Beck,  Kirche 
625. 

lit.  A.  Angelou,  “Nicholas  of  Methone:  The  Life  and 
Works  of  a  Îwelfth-Century  Bishop,”  Classical  Tradilion 
143—48.  G.  Podskalsky,  “Nicholas  von  Methone  und  die 
Proklosrenaissance  in  Byzanz,”  OrChrP  42  (1976)  509—23. 

-A.K. 

NICHOLAS  OF  MYRA,  legendary  saint;  feastday 
6  Dec.  His  cult  is  mentioned  several  times  in  the 
vita  of  Nicholas  of  Sion,  who  lived  near  Myra 
(chs.  8.9,  57.25-26,  76.1-2);  the  latter’s  death  is 
conventionally  dated  to  10  Dec.  564,  even  though 
MSS  give  different  and  inconsistent  dates.  Many 
of  Nicholas’s  miracles  are  the  subject  of  separate 
stories:  for  example,  On  the  Three  Stratelataì  (or 
stralopedarchai),  which  was  cited  already  by  the 
priest  Eustratios  of  Constantinople  at  the  end  of 
the  6th  C.;  and  On  the  tax,  in  which  the  adminis- 
trative  and  fiscal  terminology  (chrysobull,  sympath- 
eia,  protonotarios,  chartoulanos)  that  is  used  indicates 
probably  a  date  of  composition  in  the  gth  or  ìoth 
C.  Sometimes  legends  about  Nicholas’s  miracles 
are  combined  in  groups,  as  the  so-called  Three 
Miracles.  Some  stories  link  Nicholas  with  Constan- 
tine  I  the  Great,  thus  placing  the  saint’s  activity 
around  300:  he  appeared  to  Constantine  in  a 
vision  and  convinced  him  to  release  three  strate- 
latai  who  had  been  falsely  accused  of  treason  and 
sentenced  to  death;  he  visited  Constantine  on 
behalf  of  Myra  and  received  from  the  emperor  a 
chrysobull  exempting  the  city  from  taxation  (A. 
Kazhdan  in  Aphieroma  Svoronos  1 : 135-38).  One  of 
the  Three  Miracles  reflects  the  raids  of  Cretan 
Arabs  in  the  Aegean  and  should  be  dated  to  the 
gth  or  even  ìoth  C.  (A.  Kazhdan,  Byiantion  54 
[1984]  176-82). 

Surprisingly,  a  saint  who  was  not  martyred  for 
his  faith,  left  no  theological  writings,  and  was 
almost  unknown  before  the  gth  C.  thereafter 
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Nicholas  of  Myra.  Vita  icon  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Myra; 
late  1 2th  or  early  13th  C.  Monastery  of  St.  Catherine, 
Sinai.  Around  the  bust  of  the  saint  are  sixteen  scenes 
from  his  life. 

achieved  great  prominence,  second  only  to  the 
Virgin  (Sevcenko,  Nicholas  22).  The  first  attempt 
at  a  biography  was  the  so-called  Vita  per  Michaelem, 
according  to  G.  Anrich  ( infra  2:261),  but  I.  Sev- 
cenko  ( Ideology ,  pt.V  [1975],  17O  suggests  that 
Michael  derived  it  from  the  vita  written  by  Patr. 
Methodios — a  text  strangely  silent  on  icons.  From 
Byz.  the  cult  of  Nicholas  spread  to  southern  Italy: 
in  1087  Nicholas’s  relics  were  stolen  by  Italian 
sailors  and  transferred  to  Bari. 

Representation  in  Art.  The  saint’s  distinctive 
features,  a  balding  head  and  a  trim,  round  beard, 
were  not  fully  developed  before  the  1  ìth  C.,  from 
which  time  he  regularly  appears  in  the  procession 
of  bishops  in  church  apses.  His  isolated  portrait 
was  often  accompanied  by  the  much  smaller  fig- 
ures  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin,  with  Christ  handing 
him  a  Gospel  book  and  the  Virgin  the  omorho- 
rion,  probably  originally  a  reference  to  the  cir- 
cumstances  attending  the  elevation  of  Nicholas  of 
Sion  to  the  rank  of  bishop.  Cycles  of  the  life  of 


Nicholas,  some  comprising  16  or  more  scenes, 
were  very  popular  in  monumental  painting  and 
on  icons  from  the  i2th  C.  onward.  They  empha- 
size  scenes  of  consecration,  the  miracle  at  sea 
(from  the  life  of  Nicholas  of  Sion),  and  various 
episodes  of  the  story  of  the  three  generals,  a  story 
that  revealed  the  remarkable  powers  of  Nicholas 
as  intercessor. 

ed.  G.  Anrich,  Hagios  Niholaos,  1-2  (Leipzig  1913-17). 

lit.  BHG  1347-136411.  N.P.  §evcenko,  The  Life  of  St. 
Nicholas  m  Byiantine  Art  (Turin  1981).  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 

NICHOLAS  OF  MYRA,  rhetorician;  born  Myra 
ca.430  (not  between  410  and  412,  as  previously 
believed),  died  after  491.  Nicholas  belonged  to 
the  school  of  Gaza  and  was  a  teacher  in  Constan- 
tinople,  where  his  brother  held  a  high  adminis- 
trative  position.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Nicho- 
las  was  Christian.  The  Progymnasmata  is  his  sole 
surviving  work;  his  other  works  ( Declamations ,  The 
Rhetorical  Skill)  are  known  only  by  title.  Nicholas 
was  used,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  some  Byz. 
commentators  on  rhetoric,  such  as  John  of  Sar- 
dis,  John  Doxopatres,  and  Maximos  Planoudes. 

ed.  Progymnasmata,  ed.  J.  Felten  (Leipzig  1913). 

lit.  W.  Stegemann,  RE  17  (1937)  424-57.  Rennedy, 
Rheloru  66-69.  -A.K. 

NICHOLAS  OF  OTRANTO,  southern  Italian 
writer  and  diplomat;  abbot  of  the  monastery  of 
St.  Nicholas  in  Casole  (from  1219/20);  born  Otranto 
between  ca.1155  and  1160,  died  Casole  9  Feb. 
1235.  His  rnonastic  name  was  Nektarios.  Nicholas 
served  as  interpreter  to  Benedict,  legate  of  In- 
nocent  III  to  Byz.  in  1205-07,  and  to  cardinal 
Pelagius  of  Albano  in  1214/15.  His  third  visit  to 
Byz.  is  known  only  from  a  letter  of  his  friend 
Ceorge  Bardanes.  On  that  occasion  Nicholas 
traveled  to  Nicaea,  probably  in  1225  on  behalf  of 
Frederick  II  (G.  Weiss,  BZ  62  (1969]  363).  Nicho- 
las  was  a  Grecophile  who  wrote  in  Greek  such 
works  as  The  Art  of  the  Scalpel  (a  collection  of 
writings  on  astrology  and  geomancy);  an  anti- 
Jewish  dialogue;  three  anti-Latin  syntagmata,  trea- 
tises  on  the  differences  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches  with  regard  to  the  filioque,  azymes, 
etc.;  letters;  and  poems.  He  also  translated  some 
Greek  liturgical  texts  into  Latin  and  corresponded 
with  Greek  ecclesiastics.  In  his  dealings  with  Rome 
he  defended  the  Greek  clergy  in  Apulia  and  Cal- 
abria.  Another  Nicholas  of  Otranto,  a  Greco-Italian 
poet  and  son  of  Nicholas’s  friend  and  disciple 
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John  Grasso  (A.A.  Longo,  A.  Jacob,  Bymntion  54 
[1984]  371—79),  is  to  t>e  distinguished  from  him. 

ed.  A.  Jacob,  “La  traduction  de  la  Liturgie  de  saint 
Basile  par  Nicolas  d’Otrante,”  Bulletin  de  l’lnstitut  historique 
belge  de  Rome  38  (1967)  49-107.  A.  Garzya,  “It  proemio  di 
Nicola  d’Otranto  aila  sua  ‘Arte  dello  scalpello,’  ”  Bisanúo  e 
l'Italia  (Milan  1982)  1  17-29,  with  Ital.  tr. 

lit.  J.M.  Hoeclc,  R.J.  Loenerlz,  Nikolaos-Nektanos  von 
Otranto,  Abt  von  Casole  (Ettal  1965).  F.  Cezzi,  II  metodo 
teologico  nel  dialogo  ecumenico  (Rome  1975). 

-A.K. 

NICHOLAS  OF  SION,  saint;  born  in  the  village 
of  Pharroa,  Lycia,  died  Myra  10  Dec.  564.  When 
Nicholas  turned  19,  his  uncle  entrusted  him  with 
the  shrine  of  Holy  Sion  in  Lycia,  where  Nicholas’s 
two  brothers  joined  him  as  disciples.  He  jour- 
neyed  twice  to  Jerusalem  and  at  the  end  of  his 
life  was  ordained  bishop  of  Pinara  (in  western 
Lycia).  He  performed  many  healing  miracles  dur- 
ing  his  lifetime. 

Nicholas’s  vita  was  written,  according  to  its  ed- 
itors,  in  the  6th  C.  by  a  member  of  his  entourage 
on  the  basis  of  personal  recollections  as  well  as 
the  records  of  the  Sion  monastery.  There  is,  how- 
ever,  no  data  about  the  hagiographer  in  the  vita, 
and  the  possibiìty  of  its  having  been  written  in 
the  7th  C.  cannot  be  excluded.  The  narration  is 
vivid  and  rich  in  details  of  everyday  life,  with 
some  elements  influenced  by  the  New  Testament 
and  Psalter  (the  hagiographer’s  usage  of  the  first 
person  plural  may  originate  with  the  NT).  Partic- 
ularly  noteworthy  passages  are  the  descriptions  of 
the  plague  of  the  540S  (ch.52),  the  felling  of  a 
“sacred  tree”  in  which  an  idol  supposedly  lived 
(chs.  15— 19),  and  perilous  sea  voyages  (chs.  27— 
31).  The  milieu  described  is  predominantly  rural: 
at  least  17  villages  are  specifically  named  in  this 
vita,  whereas  urban  life  is  hardly  mentioned. 

Later  (by  the  ìoth  C.)  the  cult  of  Nicholas  was 
engulfed  by  that  of  Nicholas  of  Myra,  and  some 
miracles  worked  by  Nicholas  of  Sion  were  trans- 
ferred  into  tales  about  his  namesake  from  neigh- 
boring  Myra. 

Representation  in  Art.  By  the  time  portrait 
types  were  being  established,  the  two  saints  were 
already  merged,  so  that  there  remain  no  indepen- 
dent  images  of  Nicholas  of  Sion.  Those  events  in 
his  life  that  were  taken  over  for  the  life  of  Nicho- 
las  of  Myra  (esp.  the  sea  miracles  and  the  felling 
of  the  cypress  of  Plakoma)  were  illustrated  quite 
frequently  but  only  in  cycles  devoted  to  the  Iatter 
saint. 


f.d.  I.  and  N.P.  Sevcenko,  The  Life  of  Saint  Nicholas  of 
Sion  (Brookline,  Mass.,  1984},  with  Eng.  tr.  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 

NICHOLAS  OF  STOUDIOS,  monk,  politician, 
and  saint;  born  Rydonia,  Crete,  793,  died  Con- 
stantinople,  4  Feb.  868.  Educated  in  a  school 
directed  by  the  Stoudios  monastery,  Nicholas 
became  a  staunch  supporter  of  Theodore  of 
Stoudios,  whom  he  accompanied  into  exile  in 
Metopa  in  815.  After  the  restoration  of  icon  ven- 
eration  in  843,  Nicholas  was  appointed  hegoumenos 
of  Stoudios  (846-49),  but  as  a  result  of  ecclesias- 
tical  struggles  he  had  to  retire.  He  was  then  re- 
called  (853)  but  retired  again  in  858  in  protest 
against  the  election  of  Photios  as  patriarch.  He 
lived  in  various  places,  refusingany  reconciliation 
with  the  Photians.  After  reinstating  Patr.  Igna- 
tios,  Basil  I  entrusted  Nicholas  once  inore  with 
the  leadership  of  Stoudios  (867). 

Nicholas  was  a  renowned  scribe.  He  copied  sev- 
eral  MSS,  including  the  Uspensrij  Gospel  book 
of  835  (Leningrad,  Publ.  Lib.  gr.  219),  the  oldest 
dated  minuscule  MS.  His  vita,  which  was  written 
by  an  anonymous  Stoudite  monk  ca.9 15—30,  con- 
tains  substantial  information  about  the  second 
period  of  Iconoclasm,  the  struggle  between  the 
Photians  and  Ignatians,  and  the  rebellion  of 
Thomas  the  Slav.  It  also  includes  Nicholas’s  pre- 
diction  of  the  defeat  of  Nikephoros  I  by  the  Bul- 
garians  in  8 1 1  and  the  story  of  a  pupil  of  Nicholas 
who  participated  in  this  campaign;  contrary  to  I. 
Dujcev  (in  FGHBulg  4  [1961]  25—27),  there  is  not 
sufficient  reason  to  identify  Nicholas  of  Stoudios 
with  a  different  Nicholas,  the  stratiotes,  whose  leg- 
end  is  contained  in  the  Synaxarion  of  Constanlinople. 

E.  von  Dobschütz  ( BZ  18  [1909]  71O  considered 
the  vita  anti-Photian  and  biased,  whereas  F.  Dvor- 
nik  ( Photian  Schism  240)  found  that  it  exuded  “an 
atmosphere  of  peace.” 

SOURCE.  PG  105:863-925. 

lit.  BHG  1365.  G.  da  Costa-Louillet,  “Saints  de  Con- 
stantinople,”  Byzantion  25-27  (1955-57)  794-812.  A.  Phy- 
trakes,  “Hagios  Nikolaos  ho  Kydonieus,”  Pepragmena  tou  B  ' 
dielhnous  Kretologihou  synedriou  3  (Athens  1968)  286-303. 

F. -J.  Leroy,  “Un  nouveau  manuscrit  de  Nicolas  Stoudite: 

le  Parisinus  Graecus  494,”  PGEB  181— go.  -A.K. 

NICHOLAS  ORPHANOS,  CHURCH  OF  SAINT, 

early  i4th-C.  church  located  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  Thessalonike  just  inside  the  eastern  walls. 
It  was  presumably  named  after  its  founder  or 
patron,  who  is  otherwise  unknown.  The  original 
church,  now  surrounded  by  later  aisles  on  three 
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sides,  was  a  simple  single-aisled  building  with  a 
gabled  roof  and  coursed  stone  and  briclc  construc- 
tion;  brick  decoration  was  used,  esp.  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  eastern  and  western  ends.  Earlier 
impost  capitals  were  reused  in  the  interior  and 
the  original  carved  templon  survives.  The  interior 
is  almost  completely  covered  with  frescoes  con- 
temporary  with  the  construction  of  the  church; 
these  include  feast  scenes,  scenes  from  the  Pas- 
sion,  the  lives  of  St.  Gerasimos  and  St.  Nicholas 
of  Myra  (Sevcenko,  Nicholas  42f,  pl.23.0-23.13), 
and  liturgical  cycles  such  as  illustrations  of  the 
Arathistos  Hymn  and  a  calendar  cycle.  To  the 
west  of  the  church  are  remains  of  the  entrance  to 
the  monastery  to  which  it  once  belonged. 

lit.  Ch.  Tsioume-Mauropoulou,  Ho  Hagios  Nikolaos  ho 
Orphanos  (Thessalonike  1970).  A.  XyngopouIos,  Hoi  toicho- 
graphies  tou  Hagiou  Niholaou  Orphanou  Thessaloiukes  (Achens 
1964).  -T.E.G. 

NICODEMUS,  GOSPEL  OF,  an  apocryphal  gos- 
pel  or  commentary  ( hypomnemata ),  produced  in 
the  5th  C.  or  even  after  555,  attributed  to  Nico- 
demus.  Nicodemus,  a  Pharisee,  is  mentioned  in 
the  Gospel  of  John  (Jn  3:1  —  10,  7:50—51)  as  hav- 
ing  shown  some  support  for  Jesus.  The  Gospel 
consists  of  two  independently  written  parts:  the 
Acts  of  Pilate  and  Christ’s  Descent  into  Hell.  The  first 
section,  known  already  to  Epiphanios  of  Salamis, 
was  produced  probably  in  the  4th  C.  to  counter 
the  fake  Acts  of  Pilate  issued  as  anti-Christian  pro- 
paganda  by  Maximinus  Daia;  Pilate  is  made  to 
witness  the  trial,  Crucifixion,  and  interment  of 
Christ.  His  Acts  are  accompanied  by  a  description 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin  (in  which  Nico- 
demus  played  an  active  part)  that  testified  to  the 
reality  of  the  Resurrection.  The  second  section 
presents  Christ’s  victory  over  Satan  and  Hades, 
the  liberation  of  Adam,  and  Adam’s  encounter  in 
Paradise  with  Enoch  and  Elijah,  who  are  granted 
eternal  Iife  and  are  prepared  to  fight  and  kill  the 
Antichrist.  The  question  of  the  original  lan- 
guage  is  under  discussion;  Greek,  Latin,  Syriac, 
Coptic  (the  Coptic  church  praised  Pilate  as  a  saint 
and  martyr),  Georgian,  Slavonic,  and  other  ver- 
sions  have  survived.  The  notion  of  an  early  Byz. 
illuminated  Nicodemus  cycle  and  the  long-sup- 
posed  derivation  of  the  Anastasis  image  from  it 
have  recently  been  rejected  (A.  Rartsonis,  Ana- 
stasis:  The  Making  of  an  Image  [Princeton  1986] 
10—16). 


ed.  C.  Tìschendorf,  Euangelia  apocrypha 2  (Leipzig  1876; 
rp.  Hildesheim  1966)  210-432. 

Li  r.  W.  Schneemelcher,  Neuleslamentliche  Apokryphen,  vol. 
1  (Tübingen  1987)  395-424.  A.  Vaillant,  L’éuangile  de  Ni- 
codème  (Paris  1968).  G.C.  O’Ceallaigh,  “Dating  the  Com- 
mentaries  of  Nicodemus,”  HThR  56  (1963)  21-58. 

A.C. 


NIELLO  (Lat.  nigellus),  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and 
silver  or  other  metal.  It  was  used  for  coloristic 
effect  on  metal  objects,  esp.  silver  domestic  and 
display  plate,  finger  rings,  liturgical  vessels,  etc. 
Niello’s  black  color  contrasts  effectively  with  gold, 
bronze,  and  silver  to  create  salient  linear  effects 
and  inscriptions.  Although  usually  replaced  by 
enamel  in  and  after  the  ìoth  C.,  it  was  in  use  as 
late  as  the  i4th  C.  ( Treasury  S.  Marco,  no.28).  If 
the  term  enkausis  is  correctly  translated  as  niello, 
this  medium  was  also  employed  on  a  large  scale 
on  the  beaten  silver  fioor  of  Basil  I’s  Elijah  chapel 
in  the  Great  Palace  ( TheophCont  330.14).  -A.C. 


NIGHT  ( vvt ;).  In  patristic  vocabulary  “night”  was 
a  metaphor  for  spiritual  darkness  and,  in  a  broader 
sense,  for  sin,  misfortune,  and  uncertainty.  John 
Chrysostom  (PG  59:309.28—41),  referring  to  the 
apostle  Paul  (Rom  13:12),  considered  the  present 
time  as  nìght  “since  we  dwell  in  darkness”  and 
tried  to  demonstrate  that  Paul’s  saying  did  not 
contradict  the  words  of  Christ  (Jn  9:4),  who  spoke 
of  the  present  as  daytime  and  of  the  future  as 
night,  “when  no  one  can  work.” 

Representation  in  Art.  The  personification 
labeled  Night  depended  not  upon  patristic  im- 
agery  but  on  Antique  models.  The  Late  Antique 
form  of  an  aged  female  with  wings  and  a  black 
cloak,  found  in  the  Ambrosian  Iliad,  is  replaced 
in  Psalter  illustration  with  a  younger  woman 
holding  a  star-girt  veil  over  her  head  (Cutler, 
Aristocratic  Psallers,  figs.  155,  177,  253).  In  this 
guise,  as  in  Octateuch  illustration,  she  supervises 
the  Crossing  of  the  Red  Sf.a.  Night  appears  in 
the  Paris  Psalter  and  elsewhere  as  the  partner 
not  of  Day  but  of  Dawn  (Orthros),  who  is  depicted 
as  a  child:  Dawn  holds  her  blazing  torch  upríght 
while  Night  lowers  hers.  The  figure  of  Night  here 
resembles  Antique  images  of  Selene  and  Hekate 
(Buchthal,  Paris  Psalter,  fig.40)  and  is  blue-skinned. 
Her  identity  is  sometimes  indicated  in  Job  MSS 
by  a  dark  aureole.  -A.C.,  A.K. 


NIRANDER 
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NIKA  REVOLT,  uprising  in  Constantinople  (1 1  — 
19  Jan.  532);  the  name  (lit.  “Conquer!”)  was  the 
cry  of  the  rioters.  The  Greens  started  the  mutiny 
at  the  Hippodrome;  it  remains  questionable,  how- 
ever,  whether  the  “Acclamations  against  Ralopo- 
dios”  (see  Ralopodios)  refer  to  this  event.  The 
riot  was  provoked  by  Justinian  I’s  severe  fiscal 
policy  and  the  extortions  of  his  advisers;  at  the 
core  of  the  discontent  lay  fear  of  a  general  ten- 
dency  toward  centralization  and  an  assault  on  the 
traditional  privileges  of  the  factions  and  the  sen- 
ate  (A.  Òekalova,  VizVrem  32  [1971]  24-39).  Soon 
the  Blues  joined  the  Greens,  and  many  senators 
supported  the  riot.  Justinian  ordered  arrests  of 
some  members  of  both  factions,  but  this  drove 
the  crowd  to  violence.  The  rioters  attacked  and 
burned  government  buildings,  slew  guards,  and 
released  the  imprisoned;  among  the  destroyed 
edifices  were  Ilagia  Sophia,  the  Chalke,  the  Church 
of  St.  Irene,  the  baths  of  Zeuxippos,  and  a  part 
of  the  Augustaion.  Urged  to  yield,  Justinian  re- 
moved  the  hated  John  of  Cappadocia,  Tribon- 
ian,  and  Eudaimon,  prefect  of  Constantinople. 
As  the  unrest  continued,  Justinian  ordered  Beli- 
sarios  and  a  troop  of  Goths  to  attack  the  mob, 
but  they  could  not  quell  the  movement.  On  18 
Jan.,  Justinian  tried  to  negotiate  with  the  muti- 
neers  from  his  kathisma  in  the  Hippodrome,  but 
the  crowd  rejected  his  promises  and  arranged  the 
coronation  of  Hypatios,  Anastasios  I’s  nephew. 
In  consternation  Justinian  was  ready  to  leave  Con- 
stantinople  but  was  stopped  by  Empress  Theo- 
dora,  who  urged  him  to  act.  Belisarios  and  Moun- 
dos  attacked  the  Hippodrome  and  bloodily  crushed 
the  revolt.  According  to  Prokopios  of  Caesarea 


and  Malalas,  30,000—35,000  people  were  killed. 
Hypatios  and  his  brother  Pompeios  were  executed 
on  19  Jan.;  thereafter  many  others  were  killed  or 
exiled,  their  property  confiscated.  The  races  were 
stopped  perhaps  until  537,  and,  until  the  reign 
of  Constantine  V,  the  activity  of  the  circus  factions 
remained  largely  ceremonial. 

lit.  A.  Cekalova,  tLonstantinopol’  v  VI-om  veke.  Vosstanie 
Nika  v  542  godu  (Moscow  1986).  J.B.  Bury,  “The  Nika 
Riot,”  JHS  17  (1897)  92-119.  Cameron,  Circus  Factions 
277-80.  J.  Evans,  “The  ‘Nika’  Rebellion  and  the  Empress 
Theodora,”  Byianlion  54  (1984)  380-82.  -W.E.K. 


NIKANDER,  didactic  poet  of  the  2nd  C.  b.c.  who 
composed  the  Theriaha ,  concerning  remedies  for 
bites  from  poisonous  anímals,  and  the  Alexiphar- 
maka,  about  poisons  and  their  antidotes.  l’he  ear- 
liest  and  best  MS  of  Nikander  is  Paris,  B.N.  suppl. 
gr.  247,  written  and  illustrated  in  the  ìoth  C. 
Most  images  depict  directly  the  subject  matter  of 
the  texts,  snakes,  scorpions,  and  plants,  and  plau- 
sibly  derive  from  early  sources.  Human  figures, 
incorporated  into  some  compositions,  demon- 
strate  the  effects  of  the  poison  or  illustrate  the 
author’s  mythological  allusions.  Thus  the  mention 
of  Orion  occasions  a  representation  based  upon 
the  constellation  figure.  The  text,  popular  in  Byz., 
was  paraphrased  in  illustrated  MSS  of  Diosro- 
rides  in  Vienna  and  New  York  and  accompanied 
by  scholia  in  some  MSS  (M.  Geymonat,  Scholia  in 
Nicandri  Alexipharmaca  [Milan  1974]).  Planoudes 
produced  a  MS  containing  both  poems. 

lit.  Weitzmann,  Roll  &  Codex  144E  167.  J.  Weitzmann- 
Fiedler  in  Age  of  Spirit.  248E  -R.S.N. 


N 
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NIKE  (Lat.  Victoria),  in  Greek  mythology  the 
winged  goddess  of  victory.  Late  Roman  authors 
(e.g.,  Himerios,  ed.  A.  Colonna,  0^65:29—30; 
Nonnos  of  Panopolis,  Dionysiaha  2:205—07)  call 
her  a  daughter  of  Zeus.  In  Rome  Victoria  became 
a  symbol  of  the  emperor’s  victorious  might.  The 
triumph  of  Christianity  led  to  a  heated  contro- 
versy  about  the  Altar  of  Victory,  which  was 
finally  destroyed  in  382;  the  image  of  Nike  turned 
out,  however,  to  be  resilient.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  5th  C.  the  cult  of  Victoria  was  still  alive  in 
Rome,  as  attested  by  Claudian  (Al.  Cameron, 
Claudian  [Oxford  1970]  237-41).  On  coins  of 
Herakleios  (Grierson,  DOC  2.1  [1968]  26g)  is  the 
globos  with  Nike,  who  crowns  the  emperor,  and 
Grierson  suggests  ( DOC  3.1  [1973]  227)  that  the 
inscription  “Jesus  Christ  conquers”  on  8th-C.  coins 
is  a  conscious  adaptation  of  the  “Victoria  Augusti” 
of  earlier  solidi. 

It  is  plausible  that  the  angel  replaced  the  winged 
Nike  in  Christian  imagery  and  that  the  idea  of 
the  victorious  cross  replaced  that  of  the  victorious 
emperor  (McCormick,  Eternal  Viclory  4,  n.  1 2).  The 
attitudes  and  costumes  of  Nikai  on  such  monu- 
ments  as  the  Arch  of  Constantine  are  faithfully 
reproduced  in  the  angels  on  the  Barberini  ivory 
and  similar  compositions. 

Lir.  S.  Weinstock,  RE  2.R.  2  (1958)  25406 

-A,K.,  A.C. 

NIKEPHORITZES,  correctly  Nikephoros  (alleg- 
edly  nicknamed  because  of  his  youthfulness  among 
the  officials  of  Constantine  IX),  principal  min- 
ister  of  Michael  VII;  born  Boukellarion,  died 
Prote  1078.  During  the  reign  of  Constantine  X, 
Nikephoritzes,  a  eunuch,  was  twice  sent  away  from 
court  to  govern  Antioch,  allegedly  because  he  had 
slandered  Eudokia  Makrembolitissa.  During 
Eudokia’s  reign,  he  was  imprisoned;  Romanos  IV 
released  him  and  sent  him  to  Hellas  as  praitor. 
Upon  Michael  VII’s  accession,  Nikephoritzes  was 
appointed  logothetes  tou  dromou.  He  soon  displaced 
other  ministers,  even  the  caesar  John  Doukas. 
Nikephoritzes’  administrative  ability  was  grudg- 
ingly  recognized  by  contemporaries;  he  was  ad- 
mired  only  by  Kekaumenos.  Attaleiates,  who 
suffered  from  Nikephoritzes’  policy  of  fiscal  se- 


verity,  retails  stories  of  his  greed,  corruption,  and 
disregard  for  the  empire’s  well-being.  In  estab- 
lishing  a  central  warehouse  ( phoundax )  at  Rhai- 
destos,  Nikephoritzes  planned  to  assure  Constan- 
tinople’s  grain  supply,  tax  the  grain  trade,  and 
provide  places  for  his  supporters.  Attaleiates’  claim 
of  consequent  infiation  and  scarcity  seems  exag- 
gerated  (I.  Rarayannopoulos,  Bymntina  5  [1973] 
106-09).  Nikephoritzes  recreated  the  corps  of 
Athanatoi  and  employed  the  Turks  against 
Roussel  de  Bailleul.  His  chanstihion ,  the  Heb- 
domon  monastery,  became  the  focus  of  his  per- 
sonal  estate  and  revenues.  At  the  accession  of 
Nikephoros  III,  he  fled  to  Roussel.  He  was  seized 
and  tortured  to  death  lest  he  regain  power. 

lit.  Angold,  Empire  98—102.  G.I.  Brätianu,  “Un  expé- 
rience  d’économie  dirigée:  Le  monopole  du  blé  à  Byzance 
au  XIC  siècle,”  Bymntion  9  (1934)  643-62.  Lemerle,  Cinq 
études  300-02.  -C.M.B. 

NIKEPHOROS  (Nucrj^ópoç),  personal  name.  As 
an  epithet  meaning  “victorious”  or  “bringing  vic- 
tory,”  it  was  applied  to  several  deities  or  personi- 
fications  of  ancient  Greek  mythology  and  also 
used,  although  rarely,  as  a  given  name.  It  re- 
mained  infrequent  in  the  secular  milieu  of  late 
antiquity:  PLRE  gives  only  one  example  (2:781), 
Nikephoros  the  koubikoularios,  on  an  inscription 
from  Lydia  of  the  5th— 6th  C.  At  the  same  time, 
at  least  two  bishops  of  this  name  are  known  (W. 
Ensslin,  RE  17  [1937]  312).  Prokopios  does  not 
mention  a  single  Nikephoros,  but  in  Theophanes 
the  Confessor  they  are  relatẁely  numerous  (12), 
as  many  as  Sergios,  Theodosios,  and  Andrew.  The 
name  reached  seventh  place  in  Skylitzes,  right 
behind  Basil  and  Theodore,  and  fifth  place  in 
Anna  Romnene,  aíter  Michael.  Relatively  fre- 
quent  in  the  acts  of  Lavra,  vol.  1  (ioth-i2th  C.), 
where  Nikephoros  edges  out  Basil  and  Theodore, 
the  popularity  of  the  name  plummeted  to  eigh- 
teenth  place  in  Lavra,  vols.  2—3  (only  20  individ- 
uals).  Even  more  indicative  is  the  case  of  the 
collection  of  acts  of  Docheiariou:  it  contains  only 
six  Nikephoroi  of  the  i2th— ì^th  C.,  all  of  them 
belonging  to  the  upper  echelon  of  society.  In  the 
acts  of  Esphigmenou,  four  Nikephoroi,  monks  of 
the  1  ìth  C.,  are  listed;  in  addition,  we  find  in  the 
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prahtikon  of  ca.  1300  widows  of  two  Nikephoroi 
(peasants)  and  a  boy  of  this  name.  -A.K. 

NIREPHOROS,  caesar;  died  on  island  of  Aphasia 
in  the  Sea  of  Marmara  after  812.  Son  of  Constan- 
tine  V  by  his  third  wife  Eudokia,  and  half-brother 
of  Leo  IV,  Nikephoros  was  crowned  caesar  in 
769.  Along  with  his  full  brothers — the  caesar 
Christophoros  and  the  nobilùsimi  Niketas,  Anthi- 
mos,  and  Eudokimos — Nikephoros  was  often  the 
center  of  opposition  to  Leo,  Irene,  and  their  son 
Constantine  VI.  In  776  Leo  crowned  Constantine 
as  co-emperor  and  extracted  a  general  oath  that 
Constantine  alone  would  be  accepted  as  emperor. 
Bypassed  in  the  succession,  Nikephoros  and  his 
brothers  mounted  a  conspiracy  but  were  de- 
nounced  to  Leo,  who  spared  them. 

After  Leo’s  death  in  780  several  senior  officials, 
including  the  logothetes  lou  dromou  Gregory,  fa- 
vored  Nikephoros  over  Constantine,  but  Irene 
arrested  and  exiled  them  and  forced  the  caesars 
and  nobilissimi  to  be  tonsured,  ordained,  and  made 
to  celebrate  the  liturgy  publicly.  Discontent  with 
Irene’s  return  to  power  and  Constantine’s  defeat 
at  Markellai  in  792  spurred  imperial  guards  to 
elevate  Nikephoros,  but  Constantine  blinded  him, 
slit  his  brothers’  tongues,  and  imprisoned  them 
in  the  monastery  of  Therapeia.  After  Irene  de- 
posed  Constantine  in  797  they  sought  sanctuary 
in  Hagia  Sophia  and  were  there  proclaimed  em- 
perors,  but  Irene’s  adviser  Aetios  persuaded  them 
to  surrender  and  exiled  them  to  Athens.  In  799 
Akameros,  “the  archon  of  the  Slavs  in  Belzetia,” 
and  thematic  troops  from  Hellas  hoped  to  elevate 
one  of  the  five,  but  Irene  imprisoned  Nikephoros 
on  Panormos  island  near  Constantinople  and 
blinded  his  brothers.  Fearing  a  pro-Iconoclastic 
conspiracy  on  their  behalf,  in  812  Michael  I  moved 
them  to  an  island  in  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  where 
they  eventually  died. 

lit.  P.  Speck,  Kaiser  Konstantin  VI  (Munich  1978).  Bury, 
LRE  2:458f,  478-83.  -P.A.H. 

NIREPHOROS  I,  emperor  (802—11);  born  Se- 
leukeia  ca.760,  died  26  July  811.  Nikephoros  was 
of  Arab  ancestry,  according  to  an  oriental  source 
(E.W.  Brooks,  EHR  15  [1900]  743).  He  began  his 
career  as  patrihios,  senator,  and  logothetes  tou  geni- 
kou  under  Irene.  On  31  Oct.  802  Nikephoros  was 
proclaimed  emperor  by  several  high  civil  officials. 


In  deposing  Irene,  the  conspirators  may  have 
wanted  to  prevent  her  proposed  marriage  to 
Charlemagne,  but  more  likely  they  were  seeking 
to  block  the  ambitions  of  Irene’s  adviser  Aetios. 
Although  an  excellent  administrator  whose  eco- 
nomic  and  military  policies  strengthened  the  em- 
pire,  Nikephoros  is  characterized  by  Theophanes 
as  avaricious,  lecherous,  tyrannical,  even  heretical. 
The  “evil  notions”  of  Nikephoros  included  a  gen- 
eral  increase  in  taxes,  the  extension  of  the  kap- 
nikon  to  paroihoi  of  ecclesiastical  institutions,  the 
abolition  of  Irene’s  tax  remissions,  a  tax  on  slaves 
purchased  beyond  Abydos,  the  implementation 
of  the  allelengyon,  taxes  on  inheritances  and 
treasures,  and  a  state  monopoly  on  loans  with 
interest.  He  raised  more  troops  by  requiring  vil- 
lage  communities  to  underwrite  poorer  peasants’ 
military  service  and  stabilized  sailors’  income  by 
requiring  them  to  purchase  uncultivated  land.  His 
financial  measures  permitted  a  building  and  re- 
fortification  program.  He  established  his  own  law 
court  at  the  Magnaura  to  expedite  judicial  pro- 
ceedings. 

Nikephoros  hellenized  Greece  by  transplanting 
families  from  Asia  Minor  to  Sklavinia  in  810 
(Charanis,  Demography,  pt.  XIII  [1946],  75-92) 
and  extended  Byz.  administration  westward  by 
creating  the  themes  of  Thessalonike,  Dyrrachion, 
Rephalenia,  and  possibly  Peloponnesos  (Oikono- 
mides,  Listes  350,  352).  The  election  of  Patr.  Nike- 
phoros  I  and  the  revival  of  the  Moechian  Con- 
troversy  provoked  religious  opposition,  esp.  from 
Theodore  of  Stoudios.  The  policies  of  Nikepho- 
ros  sparked  rebellions  (by  Bardanes  Tourkos 
and  Arsaber);  in  807  he  dispatched  a  fleet  to 
quell  a  revolt  in  Venice.  He  could  do  little  against 
the  Arabs  and  signed  a  humiliating  treaty  with 
the  cAbbäsid  caliph  Härün  al-Rashîd.  He  re- 
jected  Charlemagne’s  claims  to  the  imperial  title, 
but  could  not  stop  the  capture  of  Venice  by  Pepin 
in  810.  He  took  the  field  several  times  against  the 
Bulgarians  and  was  killed  in  battle  with  Krum. 
Nikephoros  was  succeeded  (very  briefly)  by  his 
son  Staurarios  and  then  by  his  son-in-law  Mi- 
chael  I  Rangabe,  who  was  married  to  his  daughter 
Prokopia. 

lit.  Treadgold.  Byz.  Revival  126-95.  P-E.  Niavis,  The 
Reign  of  ihe  Byzantine  Emperor  Nicephorus  I  (Athens  1987). 
Idem,  “He  basileia  tou  Nikephorou  A'  kata  tis  Anatolikes 
peges,”  Bymntinos  Domos  1  (1987)  161-70.  E.  Frances, 
“L’Empereur  Nicéphore  Ier  et  le  commerce  maritime  by- 
zantin,”  BS  27  (1966)  41—47.  G.  Brätianu,  Etudes  byiantines 
d’histoire  économique  et  sociale  (Paris  1938)  185-216.  G.  Cas- 
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simatis,  “La  dixième  ‘vexation’  de  l’empereur  Nicéphore," 
Byiantion  7  (1932)  149-60.  -P.A.H. 

NIREPHOROS  I,  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
(12  Apr.  806—13  Mar.  815),  historian,  and  saint; 
born  Constantinopie  ca.750  (Beck,  Kirche  489)  or 
758  (Alexander,  infra  54),  died  monastery  of  St. 
Theodore  near  Chrysopolis  5  Apr.  828.  Son  of 
the  asekretis  Theodore,  Nikephoros  followed  to 
Nícaea  his  father,  who  had  been  exiled  by  Con- 
stantine  V  for  icon  veneration.  When  Nikephoros 
returned  to  the  capital,  he  served  as  the  secretary 
“of  the  emperors”  (probably  Irene  and  Constan- 
tine  VI);  then  he  retired,  left  Constantinople,  and 
founded  several  monasteries  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Bosporos.  Circa  802  he  came  back  and  was 
appointed  director  of  “the  largest  poorhouse”  in 
Constantinople. 

After  his  election  as  patriarch  in  806,  Nikepho- 
ros  faced  serious  problems:  he  had  to  appease 
Theodore  of  Stoudios  and  his  supporters  who 
took  advantage  of  the  continuing  Moechian  Con- 
troversy  to  undermine  imperial  authority.  Ni- 
kephoros  failed,  and  the  state  applied  radical  means 
to  silence  the  stubborn  Stoudites.  In  815,  yielding 
to  Stoudite  pressure,  Nikephoros  had  to  move  to 
a  more  consistent  stand;  he  refused  to  sign  the 
decisions  of  the  Iconoclast  council  and  was  exiled 
to  one  and  then  to  another  of  the  monasteries  he 
had  founded.  He  wrote  several  books  defending 
the  cult  of  icons,  ca.8 1 4  the  Apologeticus  minor,  and 
in  818-20  three  Antirrhetics.  His  major  task  was 
refutation  of  those  texts  that  the  Iconoclasts  used 
as  the  basis  of  their  tenets.  Nikephoros  dismissed 
the  authenticity  of  the  passages  they  cited  from 
Eusebios  of  Caesarea  and  Epiphanios  of  Sala- 
mis.  Like  Theodore  of  Stoudios,  Nikephoros 
looked  to  the  pope  for  support  against  the  em- 
peror. 

The  Historia  Syntomos  (Bremanum)  of  Nikepho- 
ros  (written  probably  between  775  and  787)  exists 
in  two  versions.  It  describes  the  events  of  602- 
769  and  forms  a  parallel  to  the  Chronography  of 
Theophanes  the  Confessor;  like  Theophanes, 
Nikephoros  presents  events  from  an  anti-Icono- 
clastic  viewpoint.  Nikephoros,  however,  does  not 
follow  an  annalistic  system.  His  geographical  ter- 
minology  is  more  precise  than  that  of  Theo- 
phanes,  and  Nikephoros  pays  less  attention  to 
Constantinople.  Nikephoros’s  brief  Chronographi- 
kon  is  a  list  of  rulers  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  to  829;  it  was  very  popular  and  was  trans- 


lated  into  Latin  (by  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius) 
and  into  Slavic  languages  (E.  Piotrovskaja,  VizVrem 
37  [1976]  247—54).  The  vita  of  Nikephoros  was 
written  by  Ignatios  the  Deacon,  who  praised  his 
hero’s  policy  of  compromise. 

ed.  Opuscula  historica,  ed.  C.  de  Boor  (Leipzig  1880). 
Short  History,  ed.  C.  Mango  (Washington,  D.C.,  1990)  with 
Eng.  tr.  PG  100:205-850.  See  also  list  in  Beck,  Kirche  4906 

source.  Vita  (BHG  1335)  in  de  Boor,  139-217. 

lit.  P.J.  Alexander,  The  Patriarch  Nicephorus  of  Constan- 
tinople  (Oxford  1958).  P.  O’Connell,  The  Ecclesiology  of  St. 
Nicephorus  I  (Rome  1972).  J.  Travis,  In  Defense  of  the  Faith: 
The  Theology  of  Patnarch  Nikephoros  of  Constantinople  (Brook- 
line,  Mass.,  1984).  Hunger,  Lil.  1:344-47.  C.  Mango,  “The 
Breviarium  of  the  Patriarch  Nicephorus,”  in  Festschnft  Stra- 
'os  2:539-52.  -A.K. 

NIHEPHOROS  I,  inetropolitan  of  Kiev  (Dec. 
1104— Apr.  1121).  He  was  of  Greek  origin,  but 
his  early  career  in  Byz.  is  unknown.  In  Rus’  Ni- 
kephoros  was  conspicuous  in  nurturing  the  local 
church  and  in  advising  the  local  rulers.  In  1108 
he  added  Feodosij  of  Peúera  to  the  synodikon  and 
on  2  May  1115  he  helped  translate  the  relics  of 
Boris  and  Gleb.  Four  works  are  ascribed  to  him, 
all  probably  written  in  Greek,  though  only  Sla- 
vonic  versions  survive  (cf.  Metr.  John  II).  Nike- 
phoros  himself  admitted  to  not  speaking  Slavonic. 
The  works  are  (1)  a  homily  for  the  Sunday  before 
Ash  Wednesday  (perhaps  in  fact  by  Nikephoros 
II,  ca.  1 183— 1 201);  (2)  a  letter  to  Prince  Jaroslav 
Svjatopolkovic  listing  the  errors  of  the  Latins;  (3) 
a  letter  to  Vladimir  Monomach  on  the  same 
topic,  largely  reproducing  a  list  attributed  to  Metr. 
George  (ca.  1065— 76);  and  (4)  a  Lenten  epistle  to 
Vladimir  Monomach,  in  which  Nikephoros  dis- 
courses  on  the  three  properties  of  the  soul  (rea- 
son,  feeling,  will)  and  on  its  servants,  the  five 
senses.  The  philosophical  exposition  turns  into  an 
ailegory  for  princely  rule  and  then  into  practical 
instruction  for  Vladimir.  Nikephoros  is  also  ron- 
jecturally  associated  with  Vladimir  in  an  inscrip- 
tion  in  St.  Sophia  in  Kiev  (S.A.  Vysockij,  Sredne- 
vekovye  nadpisi  Sofii  Kievskoj  [Kiev  1976]  48f).  V.L. 
Janin  attributes  to  him  Greek  seals  of  “Nikepho- 
ros  of  Rhosia”  with  the  effigy  of  the  Virgin  ( Ak - 
tovye  pecati  dreonej  Rusi  X—XV  vv.,  vol.  1  [Moscow 
1970]  48f). 

ed.  Makarij,  Istorija  russkoj  cerkvi3  (St.  Petersburg  i88g; 
rp.  Düsseldorf  1968)  2:336-52.  K.  KaIajdovic,  Pamjatmki 
rossijskoj  sloi'esnosti  XII  veka  (Moscow  1821)  157—63.  A.  Dölker, 
Der  Fastenbnef  des  Metropolilen  Nikifor  an  den  Fürsten  VIadimir 
Monomach  (Tübingen  1985),  with  Germ.  tr. 
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lit.  A.N.  Popov,  Istorìho-literatumyj  obior  drevnerusskich 
polemiceshìch  socinenij  protiv  latinjan  (Moscow  1875;  rp.  Lon- 
don  1972)  99—118.  Poppe,  Christìan  Russia,  pt.IX  (1969), 
107-14.  Podskalsky,  Rus’  93,  146—49,  177-79,  287. 

-S.C.F. 

NIREPHOROS I  ROMNENOS  DOURAS,  of  the 

Angelos  family,  ruler  of  Epiros  (ca.  1 266/8-ca. 
1296/8);  born  ca.  1240,  died  Epiros  between 
3  Sept.  1296  and  25  July  1298  (D.M.  Nicol,  RSBS 
1  [1981]  251-57).  Eldest  son  of  Michael  II  Kom- 
nenos  Douhas,  he  was  granted  the  title  of  despotes 
by  John  III  Vatatzes  ca.  1249-53  and  in  1256 
married  John’s  granddaughter  Maria  (died  1258). 
He  accompanied  his  father  to  the  battle  of  Pela- 
gonia  and  resisted  Michael  VIH’s  encroachment 
on  the  Balkans.  After  Michael  II’s  death  Nike- 
phoros  divided  Epiros  with  his  half  brother  John 
I  Douras,  retaining  for  himself  “Old  Epiros”  from 
Ioannina  to  Naupaktos  together  with  the  islands 
of  Kerkyra,  Kephalenia,  and  Ithake.  Despite  his 
second  marriage  to  Anna,  a  niece  of  Michael  VIII, 
in  1264/5,  Nikephoros  remained  an  adversary  of 
the  emperor,  acting  in  alliance  with  Charles  I  of 
Anjou,  whose  vassal  Nikephoros  acknowledged 
himself  to  be  (14  Mar.  1279).  At  the  beginning 
the  war  against  Michael  VIII  had  some  limited 
success.  Nikephoros  recovered  Butrinto,  which  he 
delivered  to  Charles,  but  in  1281  the  allies  were 
defeated  at  Berat.  Michael’s  death  reopened  hope 
for  reconciliation,  and  the  basilissa  Anna  traveled 
to  Constantinople  to  negotiate  a  truce.  By  that 
time,  however,  a  substantial  part  of  Nikephoros’s 
possessions  were  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Ital- 
ians  and  the  rest  under  the  sway  of  Constantino- 
ple.  Nikephoros’s  daughter  Thamar  (Caterina) 
married  Philip  I  of  Taranto  in  1294. 

lit.  Nicol,  Epiros  II 8—50.  Idem,  “The  Relations  of  Charles 
of  Anjou  with  Nikephoros  of  Epiros,”  ByzF  4  (1972)  170- 
94.  Polemis,  Doukai  946  PLP,  no.223.  Ferjaniic,  Despoti  68- 

r-e.  -a.k. 

NIREPHOROS  II,  despoles  of  Epiros  (1356-59) 
and  komes  of  Kephalenia;  born  ca. 1328/9,  died  in 
Achelous  region,  spring  1358  (Soulis,  Dusan  1 13- 
15)  or  1359  (Nicol,  Epìros  II  136C  n.47).  Son  of 
John  II  Orsini  (ruler  of  Epiros  1323—03.1337) 
and  Anna  Palaiologina,  Nikephoros  was  a  child 
when  his  mother  poisoned  his  father  and  assumed 
the  regency  for  her  son.  When  the  Byz.  launched 
a  campaign  to  recover  Epiros  (1338),  Nikephoros 
took  refuge  in  the  Morea  with  Catherine  II  of 


Valois,  titular  Latin  empress  of  Constantinople 
(1308-46).  After  his  return  to  Epiros,  however, 
he  was  forced  to  capitulate  to  John  (VI)  Kanta- 
kouzenos.  He  was  betrothed  (1340)  to  John’s 
daughter,  Maria,  and  received  the  title  of  panhy- 
persebastos  from  Androniros  III.  The  marriage 
took  place  in  1342.  Nikephoros  was  given  the  title 
of  despoles  by  John  VI  in  1347  and  in  the  following 
year  commanded  a  cavalry  unit  that  defended 
Constantinople  against  Genoese  attack.  In  1351 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Thracian  Hel- 
lespont. 

After  John  V  regained  control  of  the  empire  in 
Ì355,  Nikephoros  succeeded  in  recovering  his 
ancestral  dominions  in  Epiros  and  Thessaly. 
Sometime  after  1355  he  briefly  repudiated  his 
wife  for  a  politically  expedient  marriage  with  a 
sister  of  Helena,  widow  of  Stefan  UroS  IV  Du- 
San,  but  then  recalled  Maria.  Soon  thereafter  he 
was  killed  in  battle  with  the  Albanians. 

lit.  Nicol,  Epiros  II  107-38.  Nicol,  Kantakouzenos  42E 
130-33.  Soulis,  Dusan  111  —  15.  Polemis,  Doukai  996  PLP, 
no.222.  -A.M.T. 

NIREPHOROS  II  PHOKAS,  emperor  (963—69); 
born  ca.912,  died  Constantinople  11  Dec.  969. 
Son  of  Bardas  Phokas,  Nikephoros  replaced  his 
father  in  954  as  domestikos  ton  scholon  and  led  the 
Byz.  offensive  in  northern  Syria;  in  957  he  cap- 
tured  and  razed  Hadat.  In  960  he  attacked  Crete 
and  in  March  961  seized  Chandax  from  the  Ar- 
abs.  After  Romanos  II  died  prematurely,  Nike- 
phoros  claimed  the  throne  but  was  opposed  by 
the  civilian  officialdom,  headed  by  Joseph  Brin- 
Gas;  in  April  963  Nikephoros  withdrew  from 
Constantinople  to  Cappadocia,  where  he  was  pro- 
claimed  emperor  on  2  July  at  the  instigation  of 
John  (I)  Tzimiskes.  Nikephoros’s  army,  the  mili- 
tary  aristocracy,  the  church  hierarchy  under  Patr. 
Polyeuktos,  and  the  people  of  Constantinople 
supported  him.  After  breaking  Bringas’s  resis- 
tance,  Nikephoros  entered  Constantinople  on  16 
Aug.  963. 

Nikephoros’s  policies  reflected  the  interests  of 
the  army  and  military  aristocracy.  In  967  he  re- 
stricted  the  peasants’  right  of  protimesis,  which 
had  been  introduced  by  Romanos  I.  ln  another 
novel  he  increased  threefold  the  minimum  size  of 
the  holding  of  a  stratiotes,  línking  this  change 
with  the  introduction  of  heavy  armament.  He 
considered  kataphraktoi  the  core  of  the  new 
army.  On  the  other  hand,  he  tried  to  limit  the 
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wealth  of  the  church  and  in  964  prohibited  land 
donations  to  ecclesiastical  institutions;  he  sup- 
ported  Athanasios  of  Athos,  whom  he  mistak- 
enly  regarded  as  a  proponent  of  the  “poor  church.” 
Nikephoros  continued  his  offensive  against  the 
Arabs:  in  965  he  took  Cyprus,  Tarsos,  and  Mop- 
suestia;  in  969  Michael  Bourtzes  seized  Antioch, 
and  soon  thereafter  the  Byz.  captured  Aleppo. 
Nikephoros  attempted  reconciliation  with  Otto  I 
the  Great,  but  refused  to  pay  tribute  to  Bulgaria 
and  attempted  to  crush  his  neighboring  rival  with 
the  assistance  of  Svjatoslav  of  Kiev.  At  the  end 
of  his  reign  he  lost  popular  support,  in  part  owing 
to  the  strict  fiscal  policy  of  Leo  Phoras;  nonethe- 
less  the  image  of  Nikephoros  as  the  “people’s 
king”  and  genuine  hero  remained  in  contempo- 
rary  literature,  such  as  Philopatris  or  John  Geo- 
metres.  Nikephoros  was  murdered  by  an  aristo- 
cratic  plot  of  his  former  supporters  (John 
Tzimiskes,  Michael  Bourtzes)  with  the  help  of  his 
own  wife  Theophano.  Apart  from  coins,  the  only 
known  portrait  of  Nikephoros  is  in  a  i5th-C. 
Cretan  (?)  MS  (S.  Lampros,  NE  1  [1904]  61). 

lit.  Schlumberger,  Phocas.  Lemerle,  /tgr.  Hist.  100—03, 
128—31.  Kazhdan,  Derevnja  i  gorod  395—99,  411  —  15.  E. 
Turdeanu,  Le  dit  de  l’empereur  Nicéphore  II  Phocas  et  de  son 
épouse  Théophano  (Thessalonike  1976).  E.  Vranoussi,  “Un 
‘discours’  byzantin  en  l’honneur  du  saint  empereur  Nicé- 
phore  Phokas  transmis  par  Ia  littérature  siave,”  RESEE  16 
(1978)  729-44.  R.  Morris,  “The  Two  Faces  of  Nikephoros 
Phokas, ”  BMGS  12(1988)83—115.  -A.K. 

NIREPHOROS  III  BOTANEIATES,  emperor 
(1078—81);  born  1001/2,  died  ca.1081  (E.  Tso- 
lakes,  Hellenika  27  [1974]  i5of).  Originating  in 
Phrygian  Lampe,  Nikephoros  claimed  kinship  with 
the  Phokas  family.  From  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine  IX  on,  he  was  an  active  general,  aiding  the 
uprisingof  Isaac  I  Romnenos.  When  Nikephoros 
Bryennios  rebelled  in  the  Balkans,  Botaneiates 
revolted  in  Anatolia  ca.  Oct.  1077;  he  had  active 
supporters  within  Constantinople.  With  Turkish 
aid,  he  advanced  and  defeated  the  troops  of  Mi- 
chael  VII  near  Nicaea;  after  Michael  abdicated, 
he  entered  Constantinople  (3  Apr.  1078)  and  re- 
ceived  the  imperial  insignia.  His  coronation  fol- 
lowed  on  2  July  (2  June,  according  to  Polemis, 
“Chronology”  71).  About  1179  he  married  his 
predecessor’s  wife,  Maria  of  “Alania”  (B.  Leib, 

6  CEB  [Paris  1950]  1:129-40).  Already  elderly, 
Nikephoros  was  ineffectual;  he  relied  on  his 
freedmen  Boril  and  Germanos  and  on  Isaac  and 
Alexios  Romnenos.  Nikephoros’s  extravagant 


generosity  to  his  supporters  (praised  by  his  eulo- 
gist  Attaleiates)  compelled  him  to  reduce  offi- 
cial  salaries  and  debase  the  nomisma  to  8—9  carats 
(Morrisson,  “Dévaluation”  8,  15O.  While  Turks 
plundered  the  Asian  suburbs  of  Constantinople, 
Nikephoros  was  preoccupied  with  the  rebellions 
of  Bryennios,  Nikephoros  Basilares,  Nikephoros 
Melissenos,  and  finally  the  Romnenoi.  When 
Alexios  (I)  Romnenos  seized  Constantinople,  Ni- 
kephoros  abdicated  (4  Apr.  1081)  and  entered 
the  Peribleptos  monastery,  which  he  had  re- 
stored.  He  is  identífied  by  inscription  as  the  em- 
peror  receiving  the  sumptuous  Chrysostom  MS, 
Paris,  B.N.  Coisl.  gr.  79;  I.  Spatharakis  ( Portrait , 
fig.69)  argued  that  the  inscription  is  secondary 
and  that  the  portrait  originally  depicted  Michael 
VII. 

lit.  G.P.  Begleres,  Ho  autokrator  luu  Bymntiou  NiAephoros 
ho  Botaneiales  (Athens  1916).  J.  Gouillard,  “Un  chrysobulle 
de  Nicéphore  Botanciatès  à  souscription  synodale,”  Byzan- 
lion  29-30  (1959-60)  29—41.  -C.M.B.,  A.C. 

NIRERITES,  LEO,  late  iith-  to  early  i2th-C. 
general  and  patron  of  the  arts.  A  eunuch,  Nike- 
rites  (NiRsptTTjç)  was  brought  up  among  soldiers 
(An.Romn.  2:93.17-18).  He  rose  through  the 
ranks,  first  as  anthypatos  and  strategos  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesos.  He  is  described  as  protoproedros  and 
anagrapheus  of  the  same  theme  on  a  seal  (Laurent, 
Méd.  Vat.,  no.  1 10).  After  defeating  the  Pechenegs 
at  Lebounion  in  1091  he  was  made  dowc  of  Paris- 
trion.  The  colophon  of  the  richly  illustrated  Job 
MS  (Vat.  gr.  1231)  that  Nikerites  commissioned 
names  him  as  nobelissimos ,  megas  donx,  and  apogra- 
pheiLS  of  Cyprus.  A  lost  Octateuch,  produced  to 
his  order  in  Nov.  1 103,  calls  him  protonobelissimos 
and  oikeios  anthropos  (of  Alexios  I).  He  was  still 
alive  in  1117,  fighting  the  Turks  at  Lopadion. 

lit.  A.  Kazhdan,  “Sostav  gospodstvuju§íego  klassa  v 
Vizantii  XI-XII  vv.  VI,”ADSV  10(1973)  ìgof.  A.W.  Carr, 
A  Group  of  ProYÌncial  Maiiuâcnpts  fîOí'ii  íhtj  î  wciflh 
Century,”  DOP  36  (1982)  Gjf.  -A.C. 

NIKETAS  (Nooýrorç),  personal  name.  The  similar 
form  Niketes  (lit.  “winner”)  that  was  bestowed 
upon  Julian  as  an  epithet  ( SIG  2.906B:  an  inscrip- 
tion  from  Magnesia)  is  attested  in  Greek  antiquity. 
In  the  mid-4th  C.  the  name  Niketes  was  still  found 
(PLRE  1  ^629);  in  the  5th  C.  the  form  Niketas 
appeared  ( PLRE  2:78 ìf),  but  infrequently.  Like 
Nicholas  and  probably  Nirephoros,  Niketas 
seems  to  have  been  popular  in  the  late  Roman 
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ecclesiastical,  rather  than  the  secular,  milieu  (W. 
Ensslin,  RE  17  [1937]  317)-  Only  one  Niketas  is 
listed  in  Prokopios,  but  Theophanes  the  Confes- 
sor  has  1 1  and  Skylitzes  16  Niketases.  The  name 
is  rare  in  acts,  esp.  of  the  later  period.  The  name 
was  borne  by  two  patriarchs  of  Constantinople, 
but  by  no  emperor.  -A.K. 

NIRETAS,  general;  died  629.  A  cousin  of  Hera- 
hleios,  Niketas  commanded  troops  in  the  rebel- 
lion  (609)  that  reconquered  Cyrenaica  and  Egypt 
from  Phokas.  In  Egypt  Niketas  decisively  de- 
feated  Phokas’s  general  Bonosos,  who  fled  in  early 
610.  Then  Niketas  invaded  Palestine.  He  became 
patriAios  and  praetorian  prefect,  and  doux  in  Egypt; 
in  effect  he  was  civilian  governor  until  619,  when 
the  Persian  conquest  forced  him  to  flee  to  Con- 
stantinople.  Niketas  befriended  Patr.  John  Elee- 
mon  of  Alexandria.  From  Palestine  Niketas  brought 
the  Holy  Sponge  and  the  Holy  Lance  to  Constan- 
tinople,  where  they  were  venerated  in  ceremonies 
on,  respecdvely,  14  Sept.  and  28  Oct.  612.  Hera- 
kleios  appointed  Niketas  homes  of  the  exkoubitoi  on 
5  Dec.  612  and  sent  him  to  replace  general  Pris- 
kos  at  Caesarea.  The  Persians  defeated  Niketas 
in  the  vicinity  of  Antioch  in  613.  He  returned  to 
Africa,  where  he  was  exarch  from  619  to  628/9. 
Herakleios  was  fond  of  Niketas  and  erected  a 
statue  to  him,  Niketas’s  daughter  Gregoria  mar- 
ried  Herarleios  Constantine.  The  last  exarch 
of  Africa,  Gregory,  probably  was  a  son  of  Nike- 
tas. 

lit.  C.  Mango,  "A  Byzantine  Hagiographer  at  Work: 
Leontios  of  Neapolis,”  in  Byz.  und  der  Westen  35—37.  Kaegi, 
“New  Evidence”  325-29.  Stratos,  Bymntium  1:83-87. 

-W.E.K. 

NIRETAS  BYZANTIOS,  surnamed  also  Philos- 
opher  and  Teacher  (didaskalos),  theologian  of  sec- 
ond  half  of  9th  C.  His  life  remains  obscure.  Under 
his  name  are  preserved  several  polemical  works: 
against  the  Monophysitism  of  the  Armenians, 
against  Islam,  and  against  the  fiuoque.  Niketas’s 
anti-Latin  polemics  are  relatively  mild. 

ed.  J.  Hergenröther,  Monumenta  graeca  ad  Pholium  ejus- 
que  historiam  pertinentia  (Regensburg  1869;  rp.  Farnborough 
1969)  84-138.  PG  105:588-841. 

lit.  Beck,  Kirche  530L  H.  Beck,  Vorsehung  und  Vorher- 
bestimmung  in  der  theologischen  Literatur  der  Bymntiner  (Rome 
1 937)  49—51.  A.-Th.  Rhoury,  Les  théologiens  bymntins  et 
l’lslam1  (Louvain-Paris  1969)  110—162.  -A.K. 


NIRETAS  DAVID  PAPHLAGON,  writer  of  the 
late  gth  to  early  ìoth  C.  Despite  attempts  to  dis- 
tinguish  several  writers  of  this  name  (J.  Dar- 
rouzès,  REB  18  [1960]  i26f),  it  now  seems  estab- 
lished  that  he  was  a  single  but  very  prolific  author 
(A.  Kazhdan  in  Dve  vizantijskie  chroniki  [Moscow 
1959]  125E  Jenkins,  Studies,  pt.IX  [1965],  241  — 
47).  A  pupil  of  Arethas  of  Caesarea,  he  joined 
his  teacher  in  opposing  the  tetragamy  of  Leo 
VI;  in  a  letter  (ep.87)  he  describes  the  pressure 
exerted  by  Pope  Nicholas  I  to  persuade  him  to 
support  the  emperor.  When  Arethas,  after  some 
resistance,  accepted  the  dispensation,  Niketas  dis- 
tributed  his  goods  to  the  poor  and  fled  to  Thrace. 
He  was  arrested,  brought  back  to  Constantinople, 
and  imprisoned.  Freed  at  the  initiative  of  Euthy- 
mios,  he  lived  two  years  in  seclusion,  probably 
under  Euthymios’s  control. 

Niketas  wrote  about  50  enkomia  of  saints,  a  trea- 
tise  on  the  calculation  of  the  approaching  end  of 
the  world,  a  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  and  other 
works.  In  his  Commentary  Niketas  introduced  orig- 
inal  features,  e.g.,  moral  exhortations  attached  to 
every  psalm.  Although  drawing  upon  pseudo- 
Dionysios  the  Areopagite,  he  reduced  the  com- 
plex  hierarchy  of  the  world  to  a  simple  contrast 
between  the  humble  position  of  man  and  the 
omnipotence  of  God.  Typical  of  Niketas  is  his 
animosity  toward  musical  instruments.  In  hagiog- 
raphy,  Niketas  deviated  from  the  traditional  lau- 
dation:  his  vita  of  Ignatios  is  a  pamphlet  against 
Photios;  he  was  also  accused  of  issuing  a  pam- 
phlet  against  Leo  VI  and  Euthymios.  Moreover, 
he  was  charged  with  heresy  for  allegedly  pro- 
claiming  himself  God  or  Christ;  this  probably 
means  that,  contrary  to  his  Commentary,  he  em- 
phasized  the  divine  nature  of  man. 

ed.  PG  105:16—581.  The  Encomium  of  Gregory  Naiianien, 
ed.  J.J.  Rizzo  (Brussels  1976).  G.  Dorival,  “Le  Commentaire 
sur  les  Psaumes  de  Nicétas  David  (début  du  ioe  siècle),”  REB 
39  (1981)  272-300.  L.G.  Westerink,  “Nicetas  the  Paphla- 
gonian  on  the  End  of  the  World,”  in  Meletemata  ste  mnemen 
Basileiou  Laourda  (Thessalonike  1975)  177-95.  Letters — ed. 
L.G.  Westerink  in  Arethas,  Scripta  minora  (Leipzig  1972) 
2:149-82.  F.  Halkin,  “Le  panégyrique  du  martyr  Procope 
de  Palestine  par  Nicétas  le  Paphlagonien,”  AB  80  (1962) 
174-93- 

lit.  Beck,  Kirche  548L  Vita  Euthym.  217-19.  -A.K. 

NIRETAS  MAGISTROS,  high-ranking  official, 
writer;  born  Larissa,  Thessaly,  ca.870,  died  after 
946.  Westerink  hypothesizes  that  his  last  name 
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was  Eladikos  or  Helladikos.  In  919  Niketas  sup- 
ported  Romanos  I  and  married  his  daughter  So- 
phia  to  Romanos’s  son  Christopher  Lehapenos. 
In  928,  accused  of  plotting  to  replace  Romanos 
with  Christopher,  he  was  exiled  to  Hellespont, 
where  he  owned  land.  From  there  he  sent  letters 
to  Constantine  VII  and  various  members  of  the 
elite  (such  as  Rosmas  Magistros).  The  letters  are 
very  conventional  and  poor  in  information.  One 
interesting  reference  is  to  the  iron  ore  carried  by 
the  Hermos  River  to  the  sea,  which  casts  it  onto 
the  shore;  the  local  people  produce  iron  from  this 
“sand”  (ep. 5. 12-24).  His  correspondence  is  full 
of  allusions  to  ancient  mythology  and  literature; 
thus,  Homer  is  quoted  more  frequently  than  the 
Old  Testament.  Westerink  identifies  Niketas  with 
the  author  of  the  vita  of  Theortiste  of  Lesbos. 
A  line  of  an  unknown  grammatikos  Euphemios, 
quoted  in  De  Thematibus  ( De  them.  p. 9 1.37— 42), 
refers  to  Niketas  as  having  “an  arrogant  Slavic 
face.” 

ed.  Lettres  d’un  exilé,  ed.  L.G.  Westerink  (Paris  1973). 

-A.K. 

NIRETAS  OF  AMASEIA,  canonist  and  metro- 
politan  (second  half  of  ìoth  C.).  His  life  remains 
obscure.  At  the  end  of  the  ìoth  C.  Niketas  wrote 
a  treatise  on  the  election  of  metropolitans,  prob- 
ably  to  refute  an  anonymous  treatise  dated  963- 
69.  Contrary  to  the  anonymous  writer,  Niketas 
defended  the  primacy  of  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople  over  metropolitans  and  his  right  to 
preside  over  their  elections.  Where  the  anony- 
mous  writer  interpreted  canon  law  literally,  Ni- 
ketas  appealed  to  Byz.  reality:  he  contrasts  the 
metropolitan  “who  does  not  even  have  a  droun- 
garios  under  his  power”  with  the  patriarch  who 
rules  the  capital  and  is  the  father  of  the  emperors 
and  the  senate  (p.160. 10-16).  This  discussion  is 
an  important  reflection  of  the  struggle  between 
centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  within  the 
church. 

ed.  Darrouzès,  Ecclés.  160-75,  with  Fr.  tr. 

lit.  J.  Darrouzès,  “Un  discours  de  Nicétas  d’Amasée  sur 
le  droit  de  vote  du  patriarche,”  ArchPont  21  (1956)  162— 
78.  -A.K. 

niretas  of  anryra,  ìith-C.  canonist  and 

metropolitan,  mentioned  in  two  documents  of 
1038  and  1072  (although  it  is  not  sure  that  both 


refer  to  the  same  person).  Darrouzès  ascribed  to 
him  fìve  anonymous  treatises:  On  Ordination,  On 
Councils,  On  Elections,  On  the  Right  of  Resignation, 
and  On  Prohibited  Marriages.  The  attribution  is 
questionable  (A.  Kazhdan,  VizVrem  30  [1969]  283), 
esp.  since  a  marginal  note  ascribes  one  of  these 
pieces  to  another  nth-C.  author,  Demetrios  of 
Kyzikos.  The  first  four  treatises,  unlike  the  one 
on  marriages,  develop  a  consistent  theme:  the 
power  of  the  bishop  is  higher  than  that  of  the 
emperor  (p.2 14.5—8).  The  author — whoever  he 
was — also  criticizes  the  patriarch,  whom  he  calls 
an  octopus  clinging  to  rocks  (p.200.23-24),  whereas 
he  should  be  a  mother  concerned  for  her  chil- 
dren,  the  metropolitans.  The  author’s  ideal  is  a 
council  of  metropolitans  and  lay  archontes  to  advise 
the  emperor  (pp.202. 30— 204.6). 

ed.  Darrouzès,  Ecclés.  176—275.  -A.K. 

NIRETAS  OF  HERARLEIA,  theologian;  born 
ca.  1050,  died  after  1117  (not  1030—1 100,  as  stated 
in  Beck,  Kirche  651).  Neither  his  career  nor  the 
exact  composition  of  his  oeuvre  is  yet  established. 
He  was  nephew  of  a  metropolitan  of  Serres  and 
held  the  post  of  didaskalos  of  Hagia  Sophia  in 
Constantinople.  In  1117  Niketas,  already  metro- 
politan  of  Herakleia,  was  among  the  accusers  of 
Eustratios  of  Nicaea.  He  corresponded  with 
Theophylaktos  of  Ohrid;  J.  Darrouzès  has  proved 
that  Niketas  did  not  correspond  with  Niketas 
Stethatos  (Nicétas  Stéthatos,  Opuscules  et  lettres  [Paris 
1961]  19—21).  Niketas’s  main  work  is  catenae  to 
the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John  as  well 
as  a  commentary  on  Gregory  of  Nazianzos.  Ni- 
ketas  also  wrote  several  grammatical  poems  and 
possibly  13  canonical  responses  addressed  to  Con- 
stantine  of  Pamphilon,  a  suffragan  of  Herakleia 
(A.  Pavlov,  VizVrem  2  [1895]  160—76). 

ed.  Ch.Th.  Krikones,  Synagoge  pateron  eis  to  kata  Loukan 
euangelion  (Thessalonike  1973),  rev.  A.  Fourlas,  Wort  in  der 
Zeit  (Leiden  1980)  268-74.  B.  Corderius,  Symbolarum  in 
Matthaeum  tomus  alter  (Toulouse  1647).  Nicetae  Heracleensis 
Commentariorum  XVI  orationum  Gregorii  Nazianzeni  fragmenta, 
ed.  R.  Constantinescu  (Bucharest  1977)  170-98.  Dar- 
rouzès,  Ecclés.  54—65,  276-309.  See  also  list  in  Tusculum- 
Lexikon  565. 

lit.  J.  Sickenberger,  Die  Lukashatene  des  Niketas  von  Hera- 
kleia  (Leipzig  1902).  A.  Tovar,  “Nicetas  of  Heraclea  and 
Byzantine  Crammatical  Doctrine,”  in  Classical  Studies  Pre- 
sented  lo  Ben  Edunn  Perry  (Urbana  1969)  223-35.  C.  Milo- 
vanovic,  “Tria  genera  rhetorices  u  komentaru  Nikite  Irak- 
lijskog  uz  Grigorija  Teologa,”  ZRVI  20  (1981)  59-73. 

-A.K. 
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NIRETAS  “OF  MARONEIA”  (or  rather  a  nephew 
of  the  bishop  of  Maroneia  in  Thrace),  theologian; 
fl.  first  half  of  the  i2th  C.  Niketas  served  as 
chartophylax  of  Hagia  Sophia  in  Constantinople 
and  from  1 132/3  on  as  archbishop  of  Thessalo- 
nike.  He  wrote  six  dialogues  between  a  Greek  and 
a  Latin  on  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
which  he,  as  a  supporter  of  the  imperial  tendency 
to  Union  of  the  Churches,  defended  the  West- 
ern  point  of  view.  The  dialogues,  mentioned  al- 
ready  by  Hugo  Eteriano,  were  used  and  refuted 
by  later  authors;  according  to  Bessarion,  Niketas 
was  fighting  for  the  “donkey’s  shadow,”  since  he 
accepted  the  idea  of  filioque,  but  refused  to 
make  a  corresponding  addition  to  the  symbol  of 
the  creed  (PG  161:329^).  The  possibility  of  iden- 
tifying  Niketas  with  Niketas  of  Thessalonike,  au- 
thor  of  several  canonical  responses  and  a  short 
treatise  on  the  marriage  of  slaves,  remains  open. 
Even  less  probable  is  his  identification  with  the 
author  of  the  Life  of  St.  Demetrios  (ìith  C.?), 
suggested  by  A.  Sigalas  ( EEBS  12  [1936]  317-60). 

ed.  N.  Festa,  “Niceta  di  Maronea  e  i  suoi  dialoghi  sulla 
processione  dello  Spirito  Santo,”  Bessarione  16  (1912)  80— 
107,  266-86;  17  (1913)  104-13,  295-315;  18  (1914)  55- 
75,  243-59;  19  (1915)  239-46.  Canonical  works:  PG 

I  ig:gg7-ioo2.  A.  Pavlov,  “KanoniCeskie  otvety  Níkity,  mi- 
tropolita  Solunskogo  (XII  veka?),”  VizVrem  2  (1895)  381- 
87. 

lit.  Beck,  Kirche  6216  M.  Jugie,  “Notes  de  littérature 
byzantin,”  EO  26  (1927)  408-16.  D.  Giorgetti,  “Un  teologo 
greco  del  sec.  XII  precursore  della  riunificazione  fra  Roma 
e  Costantinopoli:  Niceta  di  Maronea,  arcivescovo  di  Tes- 
salonica,”  Annuario  1968  della  biblioteca  civica  di  Massa  (Lucca 
1969)  129-48  (see  D.  Stiernon,  REB  28  [1970]  2g2f). 

-A.K. 

NIRETAS  OF  MEDIRION,  Iconodule  monk; 
saint;  born  Caesarea  in  Bithynia  ca.760,  died  near 
Constantinople  3  Apr.  824;  feastdays  3  Apr.,  6 
Oct.  After  a  short  period  of  eremitic  life,  Niketas 
joined  the  small  Bithynian  monastery  of  Medi- 
kion,  which  had  been  founded  by  a  certain  Ni- 
kephoros  of  a  well-to-do  Constantinopolitan  fam- 
ily.  Niketas  became  a  priest  and,  after  the  death 
of  Nikephoros  in  813,  was  niade  hegoumenos.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  second  period  of  Iconoclasm, 
Leo  V  exiled  him  to  the  hastron  of  Massalaia,  but 
Niketas  soon  reconciled  with  the  Iconoclast  patri- 
arch  Theodotos  I  Kassiteras;  criticized  by 
Theodore  of  Stoudios,  Niketas  recanted  and  was 
banished  anew  to  the  island  of  Glykeria.  Michael 

II  released  Niketas,  but  he  did  not  return  to 
Medikion.  After  his  death  his  body  was  brought 


to  Medikion  to  repose  in  the  tomb  of  Nike- 
phoros. 

A  certain  Theosteriktos  wrote  his  vita,  probably 
between  829  and  840;  E.  von  Dobschütz  ( BZ  18 
[1909]  81-83)  hypothesizes  that  this  vita  was  re- 
vised  in  the  Stoudite  milieu  and  was  intended  to 
celebrate  the  ideological  victory  of  Theodore  over 
Niketas.  Although  conventional  and  badly  in- 
formed  about  the  activity  of  Niketas,  this  vita 
contains  precious  evidence  about  Iconoclasm 
(Constantine  V’s  comparison  of  the  Virgin,  after 
she  gave  birth  to  Jesus,  with  an  emptied  purse 
[ch.28];  Leo  V’s  discussion  with  the  Iconophiles). 
The  author  of  the  second  vita  is  an  unknown 
John  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Elias.  In  synaxaria 
Nikephoros  and  Niketas  are  sometimes  confused 
(F.  Ha)kin,  AB  88  [1970]  13—16). 

Representation  in  Art.  The  Menologion  of 
Basil  II  (p.94)  contains  a  portrait  of  Niketas.  He 
is  depicted  as  a  monk  holding  the  round  icon  of 
Christ  that  he  had  refused  to  let  the  emperor 
burn. 

SOURCES.  AA55  Apr.  I:xviii-xxvii  (at  end  of  vok).  F. 
Halkin,  “La  Vie  de  Saint  Nicéphore,  fondateur  de  Médi- 
kíon  en  Bithynie  (813),”  AB  78  (1960)  396-430. 

lit.  BHG  1341-426.  A!exander,  Patr.  Nicephorus  129- 
32.  Janin,  Églises  centres  165-68.  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 

NIRETAS  OF  THESSALONIRE.  See  Niretas 

“of  Maroneia.” 

NIRITA,  MONASTERY  OF  SAINT,  situated 
northeast  of  Skopje  between  the  villages  of  Ban- 
jani  and  Öucer.  The  monastery  was  restored  by 
the  Serbian  king  Stefan  UroS  II  Milutin;  its 
church  was  begun  before  1303  and  was  offered 
to  the  Hilandar  monastery  on  Athos  before  1308, 
according  to  charters  of  Milutin  and  a  letter  of 
Andronikos  II  (M.  Zivojinovic,  HilZb  6  [1986]  60- 
72).  The  church  is  constructed  of  stone  and  brick 
in  cloisonné  (see  Brickwork  Techniques),  its  fa- 
çade  richly  ornamented  with  niches  and  brick 
arches;  it  has  a  cross-in-square  plan,  with  a  single 
dome.  The  frescoes  preserved  in  the  lower  zones 
may  date  before  1308  or  be  as  late  as  1320;  the 
names  of  two  artists,  Michael  (Astrapas)  and 
Eutychios,  are  inscribed  on  the  shield  of  St. 
Theodore  Teron  on  the  south  wall.  P.  Miljkovic- 
Pepek  ( Mihail  i  Eutihij  51—56)  believes  the  two 
merely  supervised  the  work.  The  program  is  es- 
sentially  Byz.:  scenes  in  the  nave  include  the  mir- 
acles  and  parables  of  Christ,  and  standing  figures 


of  saints  (including  Stf.fan  Nemanja  and  Sava  of 
Serbia).  The  figures  are  more  elongated  and  drier 
than  in  other  works  by  these  masters,  and  the 
compositions  are  more  complicated,  incorporat- 
ing  numerous  participants  and  highly  developed 
architectural  backgrounds  (esp.  the  Miracle  of 
Cana  and  the  ExpuIsion  of  the  Money  Changers 
from  the  Temple).  The  damaged  frescoes  on 
the  vaults  were  restored  in  1483/4  by  Greek 
painters. 

lit.  Radojfic,  SliharsWo  98- 1 02.  Djuric,  Byz.  Fresk.  70. 

-G.B. 

NIKLI  (NíkXi),  city  in  Arkadia,  in  a  fertile  plain, 
on  the  site  of  ancient  Tegea.  Both  the  etymology 
and  the  origin  of  Nikli  are  uncertain:  the  name 
may  be  derived  from  the  bishopric  of  Amykleion 
(under  the  jurisdiction  of  Patras)  mentioned  in 
notitiae  ( Notitiae  CP  13.536)  and  in  the  vita  of 
Nikon  ho  “Metanoeite.”  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Aragonese  version  of  the  Chronicle  of  the  Morea 
claims  that  William  II  Villehardouin  founded  it 
in  the  mid-i3th  C.  Nikli  was  the  center  of  a 
Frankish  barony;  the  “Women’s  Parliament”  of 
1261,  following  the  battle  of  Pelagonia,  met  there. 
The  Byz.  destroyed  Nikli  in  1296  but  did  not 
occupy  the  area  immediately,  and  the  city  was  not 
restored.  The  population  retreated  to  the  moun- 
tains  where  two  strongholds  were  created,  Mouchli 
and  Cepiana  (Tsepiana). 

The  remains  of  at  least  four  Early  Christian 
churches  have  been  investigated  in  the  area  of 
ancient  Tegea.  A  fine  mosaic  floor,  probably  of 
the  late  5th  C.,  once  adorned  the  basilica  built  by 
a  certain  Thyrsos.  It  represents  the  terrestrial 
world,  and  includes  images  of  the  Four  Rivers  of 
Paradise  and  personifications  of  the  Months 
(Maguire,  Earth  Ù?  Ocean  24—28).  Few  remains  of 
the  medieval  city  survive;  in  the  late  ìgth  C.  traces 
of  a  rectangular  fortification  wall  were  still  visible 
(H.F.  Tozer,  JHS  4  [1883]  222f),  but  these  have 
disappeared.  The  Church  of  the  Dormition,  built 
in  the  1  ìth  or  i2th  C.  and  crudely  restored  in 
1888,  is  a  cross-in-square  with  five  domes,  unusual 
in  the  Peloponnesos  at  this  date.  The  parliament 
of  1261  met  in  this  church.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  Nikli  had  a  palace.  In  Mouchli  there  are 
remains  of  a  small  fortress,  houses  of  the  i4th- 
i5th  C.  (N.K.  Moutsopoulos,  Bymntina  13.1  [1985] 
321-53),  and  several  ruined  churches  including 
a  I4th-C.  Church  of  the  Virgin  (idem,  Pelopon- 
nesìaha  3—4  [1958—59]  288—309).  Cepiana  has  a 


Church  of  the  Panagia  Gorgoepekoos  similar  to 
that  of  the  Virgin  at  Mouchli. 

CIT.  Bon,  Morée  franque  182,  522-25.  B.  Ronte,  “Syrn- 
bole  sten  historike  geographia  tes  Arkadias,”  Symmeikta  6 
(1985)  112-14.  A.K.  Orlandos,  “Palaiochristianika  kai  by- 
zantina  mnemeia  Tegeas-Nikliou,"  ABME  12  (1973)  3-176. 

-T.E.G.,  N.P.á. 

NIROMEDEIA  (NocojLnjôeta,  now  Izmit),  city  of 
Bithynia,  the  residence  of  Diocletian  and  his 
successors  until  330.  The  foundation  of  Constan- 
tinople  brought  decline,  but  Nikomedeia  re- 
mained  a  provincial  capital  and  seat  of  a  philo- 
sophical  school  headed  by  Libanios.  Ruined  by 
the  earthquake  of  358,  Nikomedeia  never  really 
recovered,  though  Justinian  I  restored  some  pub- 
lic  buildings  and  the  highway  eastward.  The  vita 
of  St.  Theodore  of  Sykeon  reveals  many  details 
of  local  topography  and  economy;  Nikomedeia 
had  a  group  of  influential  scholarii,  a  weapons 
factory  (founded  by  Diocletian),  a  poorhouse,  and 
numerous  churches  and  monasteries.  Its  location 
on  the  main  road  to  the  capital  made  Nikomedeia 
a  major  military  base:  it  played  a  role  in  the 
campaigns  of  Herakleios,  Justinian  II,  Leo  III, 
and  Artabasdos  and  was  defended  against  Arabs 
and  Paulicians.  As  a  commercial  center  Nikome- 
deia  was  headquarters  of  kommerkìarioi  in  the  8th— 
9th  C.  (Zacos,  Seals  1,  nos.  141  ìA,  1599).  Its 
bishop  Theophylaktos  (ca.8oo— 15)  built  a  com- 
plex  of  poorhouse  and  monastery,  and  an  impe- 
rial  xenodocheion  was  established  by  the  gth  C. 
Nikomedeia  became  the  capital  of  Optimatoi  but 
was  described  by  ibn  Rhurdädhbeh  as  ruined, 
no  doubt  because  the  huge  ancient  city  by  the 
harbor  had  been  abandoned  as  Nikomedeia  with- 
drew  to  a  defensible  hilltop.  As  the  Turks  ad- 
vanced  toward  Constantinople  after  their  capture 
of  Nicaea  in  1081,  Nikomedeia  was  the  base  for 
Alexios  I’s  attempts  to  retain  control  of  the  coastal 
regions.  The  First  and  Second  Crusades  both 
stopped  there;  Odo  of  Deuil  described  it  as  a  city 
whose  lofty  ruins  were  overgrown  with  thorns  and 
brambles. 

Nikomedeia  saw  much  fighting  after  1204.  At 
first  it  was  controlled  by  Theodore  I  Laskaris, 
who  defeated  David  Komnenos  of  Trebizond 
nearby;  by  1206,  however,  the  city  fell  to  the 
Latins,  who,  finding  its  walls  in  ruins,  fortified  the 
Church  of  Hagia  Sophia  as  their  main  castle.  A 
treaty  of  1207  returned  Nikomedeia  to  Theodore 
and  its  fortifications  were  demolished,  but  the 
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Latins  regained  it  and  held  it  until  ca.1240.  Ni- 
komedeia  was  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  Osman, 
who  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  the  Byz.  at  nearby 
Bapheus  in  1302;  after  that,  the  agricultural  pop- 
ulation  took  refuge  within  the  walls  and  the  Tur- 
komans  ravaged  the  district.  In  1304  and  1330, 
Nikomedeia  was  blockaded  and  threatened  by 
starvation;  on  the  latter  occasion  John  (VI)  Kan- 
takouzenos  rescued  it  with  his  fleet.  The  city 
fmally  fell  to  Orhan  in  1337.  Nikomedeia  pre- 
serves  much  of  its  fordfications,  the  long  city  walls 
of  Diocledan,  and  the  medieval  hilltop  fortress, 
which  appears  to  be  of  the  i2th-i4th  C. 

As  a  metropolitan  bishopric  Nikomedeia  played 
a  major  role  under  Eusebios  of  Nihomedeia,  but 
later  yielded  in  importance  to  Nicaea. 

lit.  Janin,  Égtises  centres  77-104.  -C.F. 

NIKON  “HO  METANOEITE”  (peraeoetre,  ‘  you 
should  repent”),  saint;  born  in  district  of  Pole- 
moniake,  Armeniakon,  ca.930,  died  Sparta  ca.  1000; 
feastday  26  Nov.  Son  of  a  provincial  landowner, 
Nikon  (Nínwp)  ran  away  from  home  and  spent 
12  years  as  a  monk  at  the  monastery  of  Chryse 
Petra  (between  Pontos  and  Paphlagonia).  After 
wanderings  in  the  “eastern  regions,”  he  went  to 
Crete  in  961;  he  spent  seven  years  preaching 
Christianity  to  the  island’s  inhabitants,  many  of 
whom  had  converted  to  Islam  during  the  Arab 
occupadon.  He  then  traveled  in  Greece,  finally 
settling  down,  probably  in  the  early  970S,  in  Sparta. 
There  he  founded  a  monastery  next  to  the  mar- 
ketplace  and  near  a  stadium.  Nikon’s  view  of  life 
was  pessimistic:  he  stressed  the  vanity  of  existence, 
compared  life  with  smoke  and  childish  games, 
and  called  for  repentance  as  the  seminal  way  to 
salvation. 

His  vita,  probably  written  in  the  mid-i  ìth  C., 
consists  of  two  parts,  the  biography  and  posthu- 
mous  miracles.  The  hagiographer,  a  hegoumenos 
of  Nikon’s  monastery,  may  have  known  the  holy 
man  personally  and  may  have  witnessed  some  of 
the  miracles.  The  vita  is  consistently  provincial  in 
approach:  predominantly  local  nobles  or  minori- 
ties  (Spartan  Jews,  Melingoi,  etc.)  are  mentioned, 
and  the  central  authority  is  condemned  for  en- 
trusdng  power  in  the  provinces  to  the  worst 
and  cruelest  functionaries  (ch.58,  ed.  Sullivan, 
p. 184. 18— 20).  The  vita  contains  valuable  infor- 
mation  about  church  construction  and  decora- 
tion,  as  well  as  the  legend  of  a  Constantinopolitan 


artist  commissioned  by  a  Peloponnesian  grandee, 
John  Malakenos,  to  paint  a  posthumous  portrait 
of  Nikon;  the  artist  found  himself  unable  to  paint 
the  icon  solely  on  the  basis  of  a  verbal  description 
and  only  supernatural  assistance  helped  him.  The 
hagiographer  has  borrowed  from  the  ìoth-C.  Life 
of  Loukas  the  Younger. 

Representation  in  Art.  Portraits  of  Nikon,  found 
most  frequently  in  Greek  churches,  begin  to  ap- 
pear  not  long  after  his  death  (e.g.,  at  Hosios 
Loukas),  and  are  probably  based  on  the  icon 
commissioned  by  Malakenos.  The  saint  is  char- 
acterized  by  monastic  clothing,  dark  slightly  wind- 
blown  hair  low  over  his  forehead,  and  a  full  dark 
beard. 

source.  D.F.  Sullivan,  The  Life  of  Saint  Nikon  (Brookline, 
Mass.,  1987),  with  Eng.  tr.  O.  Lampsides,  Ho  ek  Pontou 
Hosios  Nikon  ho  Metanoeite  (Athens  1982). 

lit.  BHG  1366-68.  D.F.  Sullivan,  “The  Versions  of  the 
Vita  Niconis,”  DOP  32  (1978)  157-73.  N.  Drandakes,  “Ei- 
konographia  tou  Hosiou  Nikonos,”  Peleponnesiaka  5  (1962) 
306-19.  -A.K.,  A.M.T.,  N.P.S. 

NIKON  OF  THE  BLACK  MOUNTAIN,  Mel- 
chite  ecclesiastical  writer;  born  Constantinople 
ca.  1025,  died  in  monastery  of  St.  Symeon  the 
Stylite  the  Younger,  near  Antioch,  between 
ca.1100  and  1110  (Nasrallah,  infra  152)  or  in 
monastery  of  Roidiou  (Solignac,  infra  319).  Ac- 
cording  to  his  own  testimony  in  the  Tak.tik.on,  Ni- 
kon  was  born  to  a  family  of  archontes  and  served 
in  the  army  under  Constantine  IX.  He  then  re- 
tired  from  the  world,  was  tonsured  by  Luke,  for- 
mer  metropolitan  of  Anazarbos,  and  settled  in  the 
monastery  that  Luke  had  founded  on  the  Black 
Mountain  north  of  Syrian  Antioch.  After  Luke’s 
death,  Nikon  met  with  hostility  from  the  other 
monks  when  he  attempted  to  impose  monastic 
discipline,  and  he  was  eventually  forced  to  leave. 
After  attempting  to  found  his  own  monastery,  he 
settled  ìn  the  monastery  of  Symeon  the  Younger 
on  the  Wondrous  Mountain.  When  the  Seljuks 
conquered  Antioch  in  1084,  he  moved  to  the 
monastery  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Pomegranate 
(Theotokos  tou  Roidiou). 

Nikon  compiled  the  Pandehtai,  a  collection  of 
statements  by  the  councils  and  church  fathers 
concerning  canon  law  that  was  to  serve  as  a  com- 
pendium  for  wandering  monks.  His  Taktikon,  in 
40  chapters,  is  also  a  collection  of  authoritative 
texts  on  canonical  and  liturgical  problems  and 
includes  a  typikon  for  the  monastery  of  Roidiou. 
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Nikon’s  works  were  soon  translated  into  Arabic 
and  Church  Slavonic. 

ed.  Taktikon,  ed.  V.  BeneSevìc,  vol.  1  (Petrograd  1917). 
Pandektai — fragments  in  PG  127:513-16,  527-32;  86:69- 
74;  106:1359-82.  Fr.  tr.  C.  de  Clercq,  Les  textes  juridiqu.es 
dans  les  Pandectes  de  Nicon  de  la  Monlagne  Noire  (Venice 
1942). 

lit.  J.  Nasrallah,  “Un  auteur  antiochien  du  XIe  siècle: 
Nicon  de  la  Montagne  Noire  (vers  1025-début  du  XIIe 
s.),”  PrOC  19  (1969)  150-61.  Graf,  Literalur  2:64-69.  A. 
Solignac,  DictSpir  n  (1982)  3  ìgf.  -A.K. 

NIKOPOLIS  (NiKÓ7roA.tç,  lit.  “city  of' victory”),  the 
name  of  several  cities  and  a  theme. 

NihopOLIS  in  Epiros,  on  the  Ambrakian  Gulf, 
in  late  andquity  capital  of  Old  Epiros  (Hierokl. 
651.4).  In  362  the  rhetorician  and  high  official 
(consul)  Claudius  Mamertinus  lamented  the  de- 
cline  of  Nikopolis  and  praised  Emp.  Julian  for  its 
restoration.  The  city  flourished  in  the  5th  and  6th 
C.  The  walls  of  the  city,  constructed  at  the  end  of 
the  5th  C.,  are  well  preserved  and  stand  in  some 
places  to  nearly  their  full  height.  Five  Early  Chris- 
tian  basilicas  have  been  uncovered,  all  of  the  5th- 
6th  C.  Basilica  A  (Doumetios  Basilica)  is  a  three- 
aisled  structure  with  transept;  it  has  mosaics  rep- 
resenting  the  Earth  surrounded  by  Ocean,  with 
many  variedes  of  flora  and  fauna  and  inscriptions 
(Maguire,  Earth  &  Ocean  21-24).  Basilica  B,  the 
so-called  Alkison  Basilica  with  five  aisles,  has  mo- 
saics,  one  of  which  (in  an  annex  east  of  the  church) 
names  the  bishop  Alkison.  Attacked  by  the  Van- 
dals  in  474/5  and  the  Ostrogoths  in  551,  Nikopolis 
was  restored  by  Justinian  I.  Its  fate  at  the  time  of 
the  Slavic  invasions  is  uncertain.  Constantine 
Arropolites,  in  the  vita  of  St.  Barbaros,  describes 
an  attack  of  the  Hagarenes  on  Aitolia  and  the 
polis  Nikopolis  “that  is  called  locally  Maza” 
(Papadopoulos-Rerameus,  Analekta  1:408.16) 
during  the  reign  of  Michael  II,  but  the  accuracy 
of  this  late  hagiographic  evidence  is  doubtful. 
Nikopolis  is  idendfied  as  a  metropolis  in  earlier 
nodtiae,  but  seals  of  the  8th-gth  C.  refer  only  to 
an  archbishop  (Laurent,  Corpus  5.1,  nos.  670-72). 

lit.  TIB  3:2136  E.  Kitzinger,  “Studies  in  Late  Antique 
and  Early  Byzantine  Floor  Mosaics.  I.  Mosaics  at  Niko- 
fiolis,”  DÒP  6  (1951)  83—122.  Nikopohs,  ed.  E.  Chrysos,  vol. 

1  (Preveza  1987).  -T.E.G. 

Theme  of  Nihopolis,  located  in  southern  Epi- 
ros  and  Aitolia,  founded  probably  between  843 
and  899  (it  is  first  mendoned  in  the  Kletorologion 
of  Philotheos),  possibly  after  886;  its  capital  was 
Naupahtos.  The  seal  of  a  tourmarches  of  Nikopolis 


(Zacos,  Seals  1,  no.2576)  must  have  preceded  the 
creation  of  the  theme;  another  seal,  of  Joseph, 
epoptes  of  Nikopolis  and  an  official  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesos  (no.2068),  suggests  that  the  region  ( tourma ?) 
of  Nikopolis  was  part  of  the  Peloponnesos  before 
the  creation  of  the  theme.  Seals  of  the  strategoi  of 
Nikopolis  are  also  known,  the  earliest  dating  to 
the  second  half  of  the  9th  C.  (no.2620).  Nikopolis 
was  a  maridme  base  in  the  struggle  for  southern 
Italy,  and  the  troops  of  the  Mardaitai  were  sta- 
tioned  there,  at  least  in  the  loth  C.  Nikopolis  fell 
within  the  Bulgarian  orbit  in  the  ìoth  C.:  ca.930 
the  Bulgarians  invaded  the  theme;  in  1040  its 
populadon  revolted  against  Constandnople,  mur- 
dered  a  tax  collector,  and  joined  Peter  Deljan.  A 
chrysobull  of  1198  mentions  the  “provincia”  of 
Nikopolis  and  specially  notes  the  existence  in  it 
of  episrepseis  belonging  to  private  persons, 
churches,  and  monasteries.  After  1204  the  region 
from  Dyrrachion  to  Naupaktos  came  under 
Venedan  control;  by  1214  it  was  conquered  by 
Michael  I  Romnenos  Doukas  of  Epiros  and  be- 
came  part  of  the  despotate  of  Epiros. 

lit.  TIB  3:53-61.  D.  Triantaphyllopulos,  “Monumente 
und  Quellen,”  BalkSt  24  (1983)  135-61.  -T.E.G. 

Niropolis  on  the  Danube,  Nikopolis  ad 
lstrum  or  ad  Haemum  (the  Balkans)  was  a  Roman 
city  ìn  Moesia  south  of  Iatrus  on  the  Danube, 
located  near  the  modern  Bulgarian  village  of  Nik- 
jup.  Constantius  II  settled  in  the  Nikopolis  region 
a  group  of  baptized  Goths  ( Goti  minores )  who  re- 
mained  loyal  to  the  empire  during  the  4th— 5th 
C.  Its  bishops  are  recorded  in  458  and  518.  Jus- 
tinian  I  is  said  to  have  rebuilt  the  city,  and  it  is 
mendoned  in  both  Hierokles  and  Simokattes.  Ar- 
chaeological  excavadons,  however,  have  revealed 
the  abandonment  of  ancient  Nikopolis  already  by 
the  6th  C. — ceramics  later  than  the  4th  C.  are 
rare;  roughly  built  structures  were  constructed  in 
the  agora  in  the  4th  C.;  only  one  building  ìnscnp- 
tion  can  be  dated  in  the  4th~5th  C.;  and  coins  of 
the  6th  C.  are  absent.  The  old  city  territory  of 
21.55  hectares  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  a  for- 
tification  of  5.7  hectares  with  strong  towers  erected 
along  the  south  wall  of  ancient  Nikopolis.  Within 
this  “annex”  there  are  indicadons  of  only  two 
small  buildings.  After  Simokattes,  Nikopolis  dis- 
appears  from  written  sources. 

The  name  was  transferred  to  a  town  on  the 
Danube,  modern  Nikopol.  A  Hungarian  legend 
ascribed  its  foundation  to  Herakleios  (G.  Seure, 
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RA  10  [1907]  257  n.3),  and  modern  Bulgarian 
scholars  (e.g.,  Istorija  na  Búlgarija,  vol.  2  [Sofia 
1 98 1  ]  35of)  consider  Nikopolis — without  any 
source  evidence — as  one  of  the  largest  towns  on 
the  Danube  in  the  ìoth— 1  ìth  C.  It  appears,  how- 
ever,  only  in  later  texts  (e.g.,  Douk.  149.24).  In 
1396,  when  ít  had  become  an  Ottoman  fortress, 
it  was  the  site  of  a  great  battle  in  which  a  large 
crusading  army  was  defeated  by  Bayezid  I  (see 
Nihopolis,  Crusade  of). 

lit.  A.  Poulter,  “Nicopolis  ad  Istrum,  Bulgaria,”  The 
Antujuarian  Joumal  68  (1988)  69-89.  Idem,  "Nicopolis  ad 
Istrum,  a  Roman  Town  but  a  Late  Roman  Fort?”  BHR  1 1 
(1983)  no.3,  89-103.  T.  Ivanov,  “Nicopolis  ad  Istrum: 
Römische  und  frühbyzantinische  Stadt  in  Nordbulgarien,” 
BHR  16.2  (1988)  48-72.  -A.K. 


NIROPOLIS,  CRUSADE  OF,  a  great  interna- 
tional  expedition  in  1396  designed  to  free  the 
lands  of  eastern  Christendom  from  Muslim  oc- 
cupation.  This  Crusade  was  mounted  primarily 
at  the  instigation  of  Sigismund  of  Hungary  (1387- 
1437)  in  reaction  to  the  Ottoman  conquest  in  1390 
of  Vidin,  which  was  under  Hungarian  suzerainty. 
The  Crusade  was  given  added  impetus  by  the 
appeals  of  Manuel  II  for  Western  aid  (Douk. 
79.15—81.10)  after  Bayezid  I  began  the  siege  of 
Constantinople  in  1394.  In  Feb.  1396  Manuel  and 
Sigismund  signed  an  anti-Turkish  alliance;  the 
Byz.  emperor  promised  to  send  ten  galleys  to  the 
Danube  to  assist  the  expedition.  In  the  end,  how- 
ever,  the  Byz.  played  no  military  role  in  the  Cru- 
sade  because  of  the  blockade  of  their  capital. 

In  Sept.  1396,  a  multinational  Christian  army 
besieged  the  key  Ottoman  fortress  of  Niropolis 
on  the  south  shore  of  the  Danube.  The  number 
of  Crusaders  was  variously  reported,  between 
16,000  and  130,000;  the  lower  figure  is  probably 
correct  (Rosetti,  infra  633-35).  A  battle  ensued 
on  25  Sept.  when  Bayezid  arrived  to  relieve  the 
siege.  The  Crusaders  were  decimated.  Only  a  few 
notables  escaped  by  ship  or  were  released  after- 
ward  by  the  Turks  in  exchange  for  ransom.  The 
failure  of  the  Crusade  was  a  bitter  dísappointment 
for  the  Byz.,  as  Bayezid  intensified  his  blockade 
of  Constantinople  soon  after. 

lit.  A.S.  Atiya,  The  Crusade  of  Nicopolis  (London  1934). 
Barker,  Manuel  II  129-39.  8.  Rosetti,  “Notes  on  the  Battle 
of  Nicopolis  (1396),"  The  SUwonic  Reuiew  15  (1937)  629— 
38.  S.  Papacostea,  “Mìrcea  la  Nicopol  (1396),”  Reuista  de 
istorte  39  (1986)  696-98.  -A.M.T. 


NILE  (NetÂoç),  Egypt’s  only  river;  hence  in  Greek 
and  Copdc  texts  sometimes  referred  to  simply  as 
“the  River”  (e.g.,  Ex  7:15—18).  It  was  identified 
with  the  biblical  river  Gihon,  the  river  of  paradise 
that  flows  through  the  land  of  the  Ethiopians 
(Chron.  Pasch.  1:52.14;  Zon.  1:22.6—8;  Cedr. 
1:24.6).  The  source  of  the  Blue  Nile  in  the  high- 
lands  of  Ethiopia,  where  annual  rains  accounted 
for  the  inundation  of  Egypt,  was  known  (e.g., 
Athanasios  of  Alexandria,  Life  of  Antony,  ch.  32). 
The  source  of  the  White  Nile  was  said  to  be  in 
mountains  farther  south,  probably  based  on  in- 
formation  gathered  from  indigenous  traders.  No 
Byz.  traveler  records  visiting  either  site.  Olympio- 
doros  of  Thebes  (ed.  Blockley,  fr.35)  explored 
the  Nile  in  Lower  Nubia,  and  Prokopios  ( Wars 
1:19.28—29)  describes  its  distance  from  Axum 
and  mentions  the  stone  gorge  (Batn  al-Hagar) 
south  of  the  Second  Cataract.  The  Expositio  to- 
tius  mundi  (descr.  34—36)  describes  the  Nile  val- 
ley  as  provider  of  grain  to  Constantinople  and 
extols  the  benefits  of  the  annual  inundation  for 
agriculture.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
yearly  inundation,  measured  by  the  Nilometers, 
the  Egyptian  church  (both  Monophysiteand  Chal- 
cedonian)  conducted  special  annual  liturgies  to 
bless  the  Nile  waters  and  pray  for  a  good  level  of 
flooding  (L.  MacCoull,/T/iS  40  [1989]  129—35). 

Often  depicted  in  art,  the  Nile  appears  on  tex- 
tiles  ( Age  of  Spirit.,  nos.  150,  172),  floor  mosaics 
(no.252),  and  in  opus  sectile  (Ibrahim  et  al.,  infra 
nos.  1  —  12)  as  a  swamp  peopled  with  nereids, 
dolphins,  and  nude  boys  hunting  water  fowl,  with 
the  occasional  crocodile  or  hippopotamus.  On  early 
reliefs  ( Age  of  Spirit.,  no.  157)  and  an  ivory  pyxis 
(no.  170),  the  river  is  embodied  as  a  bearded  male 
figure  against  a  background  of  lotus.  Chorikios  of 
Gaza  (Chorik.Gaz.  40. 1 8—23)  stresses  that  the  Nile 
is  depicted  at  St.  Stephen’s  at  Gaza  not  as  a  per- 
sonification,  “the  way  painters  portray  rivers,”  but 
with  “distinctive  currents  and  symbols.”  Practical 
aspects  of  the  Delta  are  represented  by  a  water 
wheel  on  a  tomb  fresco  in  Alexandria  (Age  of 
Spirit.,  no.250)  and  a  Nilometer  on  a  trulla  in 
Leningrad  with  control  stamps  of  Emp.  Anasta- 
sios  I  (Dodd,  Byz.  Silver  Stamps,  no.i).  In  medieval 
art  the  swamp  is  replaced  by  a  rushing  stream. 
The  1 2th-C.  Octateuchs  (e.g.,  Vat.  gr.  746,  fol.i53r, 
unpub.)  show  the  stream  in  which  the  infant  Moses 
was  found  as  attended  by  a  woman  in  a  maphorion, 
while  in  the  atrium  mosaic  of  St.  Mark’s  at  Yenice 
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(Demus,  Mosaics  of  S.  Marco,  vol.  2,  pl.313)  it  flows 
vertically  downward  from  the  standard  male  1 1  th— 
i2th-C.  personification  of  rivers. 

lit.  A.  Hermann,  “Der  Nil  und  die  Christen,”yòACAr  2 
(>959)  3°~ 6g.  D.  Bonneau,  La  crue  du  Nil  (Paris  1964).  E. 
Drioton,  Les  sculptures  coptes  du  Nilomètre  de  Rodah  (Cairo 
1942).  L.  Ibrahim,  R.  Scranton,  R.  Brill,  Ken.ch.reai,  Eastem 
Port  of  Corinth,  2:  The  Panels  of  Opus  Sectile  in  Glass  (Leiden 
1976)  120—44.  -D.W.J.,  A.C. 


NIMBUS  .(Lat.,  lit.  “cloud”),  a  halo.  In  literary 
texts  the  term  turns  up  infrequently;  in  the  4th 
C.,  Servius,  in  his  commentary  on  Vergil,  defined 
nimbus  as  divine  brilliance,  and  later  Isidore  of 
Seville  described  nimbus  as  light  surrounding 
the  heads  of  angels  (K.  Reyssner,  RE  17  [1937] 
5g8f).  The  Greek  term,  phengeion  (from  t^éyyoç, 
“radiance”),  may  refer  to  metal  nimbi  that  were 
applied  to  icons  from  the  i2th  C.  onward.  Thus, 
an  inventory  of  Veljusa  monastery  describes  a 
large  icon  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  that  had  two 
enamel  and  silver-gilt  haloes  (L.  Petit,  1RAIK  6 
[1900]  118.23—119.1)  as  well  as  other  icons  with 
silver  haloes.  In  1365  a  priest  was  condemned  for 
removing  and  selling  a  phengeion  from  an  icon  of 
the  Theotokos  (MM  1:475.9—10).  In  the  i5th  C. 
Symeon  of  Thessalonike  spoke  of  circle-like  phen- 
gia  that  on  holy  icons  emphasized  the  grace,  bril- 
liance,  and  energeia  of  God  (PG  155:8698);  ac- 
cording  to  Symeon  (C0I.408D),  the  eagle,  one  of 
Byz.’s  important  symbols,  could  also  bear  th ephen- 
geion. 

Representation  in  Art.  Artists  depicted  the 
nimbus  as  a  colored  disk  encircling  the  head  of  a 
prominent  figure.  Christian  art  inherited  it  from 
antiquity,  where  it  had  distinguished  gods,  heroes, 
personifications,  and — from  Constantine  I  on- 
ward — the  emperor,  displacing  the  rayed  corona 
of  Sol  invictus.  The  nimbus  enters  Christian  art 
slowly,  and  during  the  4Ẃ  C.  is  restricted  almost 
exclusively  to  Christ,  the  Lamb  of  God,  the  phoe- 
nix,  and  the  emperor.  In  the  5th  C.,  its  use  is 
extended  to  angels,  prophets,  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  apostles.  Simultaneously,  Christ’s  nimbus  is 
ever  more  consistently  differentiated  by  a  cross 
or  a  Christogram.  By  the  6th  C.,  saints,  too,  were 
awarded  the  nimbus,  as  were  certain  patrons  and 
bishops  (7th  C.);  some  prominent  living  persons 
were  depicted  with  a  square  nimbus.  By  the  gth 
C„  it  had  clearly  become  a  sign  of  sanctity  rather 


than  mere  prominence  and  had  vanished  from 
any  but  sacred  figures  and  emperors.  Though 
nimbus  means  cloud,  it  was  not  shown  as  nebu- 
lous.  Sharply  delineated,  it  was  usually  conceived 
as  light  and  gilded,  though  it  could  also  be  brightly 
colored,  jeweled,  or  even  highly  decorated. 

lit.  M.  Collinet-Guérin,  Histoire  du  nimbe  des  origines  aux 
lemps  modernes  (Paris  1961)  273—436.  G.  Ladner,  “The  So- 
Called  Square  Nìmbus,”  MedSt  3  (1941)  15-45- 

-A.W.C.,  A.K. 

NIPHON  (Ntt^tup),  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
(9  May  1310—11  Apr.  1314  [cf.  V.  Grumel,  REB 
í3  (1955)  1 38f ]) ;  born  Berroia,  died  3  Sept.  1328 
(cf.  Dmitrievskij,  Opisanie  3:377).  Niphon  was  he- 
goumenos  of  the  Lavra  on  Mt.  Athos  in  1294  (V. 
Laurent,  REB  28  [1970]  101)  and  then  became 
metropolitan  of  Kyzikos  sometime  before  1303, 
when  he  led  that  city’s  defense  against  the  Turks. 
Although  ca.1309  he  was  accused  of  theft  and 
simony  by  Patr.  Athanasios  I,  he  was  chosen  to 
succeed  Athanasios  on  the  patriarchal  throne  be- 
cause  of  his  moderate  position  on  the  Arsenite 
controversy  (V.  Laurent,  BSHAcRoum  26  [1945] 
251—56).  Indeed,  the  schism  was  healed  at  the 
beginning  of  his  patriarchate.  Niphon  greatly  in- 
creased  patriarchal  revenues  by  appropriating  the 
administration  of  several  wealthy  sees,  after  de- 
posing  their  bishops  on  charges  of  simony  (V. 
Laurent,  REB  27  [1969]  219—28).  In  1314,  how- 
ever,  Niphon  was  himself  deposed  on  charges  of 
simony  and  retired  to  the  Peribleptos  monas- 
tery  in  Constantinople.  He  took  his  revenge  on 
Andronikos  II,  who  had  failed  to  rally  to  his 
defense,  when  in  1328  he  advised  Andronikos  III 
to  force  his  grandfather  to  retire.  Contra  Tafrali 
( Thessalonique  87),  he  was  never  archbishop  of 
ThessaIonike  but  was  a  patron  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Apostles,  constructed  there  during  his 
patriarchate  (J.M.  Spieser,  TM  5  [1973]  168-70, 
nos.  20-22). 

source.  Nikephoros  Choumnos,  “Elenchos  kata  tou  ka- 
kos  ta  panta  patriarcheusantos  Niphontos,”  ed.  Boissonade, 
AnecGr  5:255-83. 

lit.  RegPatr,  fasc.  5,  nos.  2000-27.  PLP,  00.20679.  M. 
Rautman,  “Notes  on  the  Metropolitan  Succession  of  Thes- 
saloniki,”  REB  46  (1988)  153-59-  -A.M.T. 

NIPHON,  monk  who  spent  most  of  his  life  in 
hermitages  on  the  Holy  Mountain;  saint;  born 
Loukovi,  Epiros,  1315,  died  Mt.  Athos  1411;  feast- 
day  14  June.  Son  of  a  priest,  he  demonstrated  a 
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proclivity  for  monasticism  even  as  a  young  child. 
At  age  10,  he  left  home  to  be  trained  by  his 
paternal  uncle,  a  monk  at  the  monastery  of  St. 
Nicholas  of  Mesopotamon  (in  Epiros).  After  re- 
ceiving  the  tonsure  and  ordination  as  a  priest,  a 
desire  for  hesychia  led  Niphon  to  Mt.  Athos. 
There  he  lived  in  a  succession  of  isolated  retreats, 
at  first  as  a  disciple  of  an  elderly  hermit,  later 
himself  attracting  youthful  disciples.  For  a  few 
years  (ca.  1360)  he  shared  his  solitary  existence 
with  Maximos  Rausohalybites,  whose  vita  he 
later  composed.  This  work  reveals  Niphon  as  an 
author  of  little  training  and  no  literary  talent. 

Niphon  represents  a  common  type  of  late  Byz. 
holy  man,  who  eschewed  the  cenobitic  life,  pre- 
ferring  the  challenge  of  the  hermitage.  Allegedly 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy  and  miracu- 
lous  powers,  he  was  reputed  to  have  lived  to  the 
venerable  age  of  96.  An  anonymous  vita  of  Ni- 
phon  ( BHG  1371)  was  written  by  a  contemporary 
Athonite  monk. 

ed.  F.  Halkin,  “Deux  vies  de  S.  Maxime  le  Kausokalybe, 
ermite  au  Mont  Athos  (XIVe  s.),”  AB  54  (1936)  42-65. 

source.  F.  Halkin,  “La  vie  de  Saint  Niphon  ermite  au 
Mont  Athos  (XIVe  s.),”  AB  58  (1940)  5-27.  -A.M.T. 

NIPSISTIARIOS  (vLipuTT(t)ápLo<;),  a  eunuch  whose 
function  was  to  give  the  emperor  a  basin  to  wash 
his  hands  in  before  he  left  the  palace  or  before 
other  ceremonies.  The  basin  was  of  gold  with 
precious  stones;  the  nipsistiarios  wore  a  robe  with 
a  design  (?)  of  a  basin  ( schemati  phialiou)  as  a 
symbol  of  his  service.  In  the  Kletorologion  of  Philo- 
theos  the  nipsistiarios  holds  the  lowest  position 
among  the  palace  eunuchs,  but  the  vita  of  Patr. 
Euthymios  ( Vita  Euthym.  51.4-7)  describes  Sa- 
monas  as  rising  from  the  post  of  koubikoularios 
to  nipsistiarios.  The  earliest  mention  of  nipsistiarios 
is  on  a  seal  of  the  7th  C.  (Zacos,  SeaLs  1,  no.873). 
The  post  is  not  included  in  the  i4th-C.  ceremonial 
book  of  pseudo-Kodinos. 

lit.  Guilland,  Institulwns  1:266-68.  Oikoriomides,  Listes 
301.  -A.K. 

Niá.  See  Naissus. 

NISIBIS  (Nicr()3iç,  Ar.  Naslbln,  now  Nusaybin  in 
Turkey),  city  in  Mesopotamia  on  the  Mygdonios 
(mod.  Jaghjaghah)  River.  A  bone  of  contention 
between  the  Romans  and  Persians,  Nisibis  also 
became  the  major  center  of  Roman  trade  with  the 
Sasanians  and,  from  540,  with  the  pre-Islamic 


Arabs  (Stein,  Hisloire  2:5190.  It  was  the  strongest 
fortress  on  the  frontier,  and  the  Persians  repeat- 
edly  stormed  it  in  vain.  According  to  legend,  it 
was  saved  in  338  by  the  prayers  of  its  bishop 
Jacob,  who  incited  swarms  of  insects  against  the 
besiegers.  In  350  the  Persians  dammed  the  Myg- 
donios  and  assaulted  the  walls  from  their  ships; 
they  attempted  to  send  elephants  and  cavalry 
through  breaks  in  the  ramparts,  but  the  animals 
became  stuck  in  the  muddy  river  bottom.  Jovian’s 
peace  treaty  of  363  surrendered  Nisibis,  empty  of 
its  inhabitants  (as  stipulated  by  the  treaty),  to 
Persia.  Despite  Byz.  attempts  to  regain  Nisibis 
during  the  6th  C.,  the  city  remained  Persian.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Arabs  in  639.  The  Byz.  re- 
appeared  in  the  area  in  the  ìoth  C.:  John  Kour- 
kouas  took  Nisibis  in  942;  the  Armenian  general 
Mleh  (see  Melias)  captured  it  on  12  Oct.  972  (D. 
Anastasievic,  BZ  30  [1929/30]  403^.  It  continued 
to  change  hands  up  to  the  Ottoman  conquest. 

Until  363  the  administrative  metropolis  of  the 
province  of  Mesopotamia,  Nisibis  was  the  seat  of 
the  doux  of  Mesopotamia,  a  bishopric  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Amida,  and  a  center  of  Christian 
culture,  even  though  pagan  cults  apparently  sur- 
vived  there  under  Persian  rule.  Ephrem  the  Syr- 
ian  was  active  at  Nisibis  but  had  to  move  to  Edessa 
in  363.  In  489  the  School  of  Edessa  was  expelled 
by  Zeno  and  reestablished  at  Nisibis,  where  a  small 
school  was  already  present.  Its  statutes,  which 
survive  in  Syriac,  reveal  its  character:  the  core  of 
the  curriculum  was  historical  exegesis  of  the  Bible 
on  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Nestorian  inter- 
pretation  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  Written 
sourc.es  record  church  construction:  Jacob  of  Ni- 
sibis  built  the  Great  Church  (i.e.,  cathedral)  in 
313—20;  its  baptistery  with  elaborate  sculpture — 
erected,  according  to  its  Greek  dedicatory  inscrip- 
tion,  in  359  under  Bp.  Volagesos — survives. 

ut.  J.  Sturm,  RF.  17  (1937)  739-57.  E.  Honigmann, 
£7 2  3:858-60.  Bell-Mango,  Tur  cAbdin  142-45.  J.M.  Fíey, 
Nisibe,  métropole  syruujue  orientale  et  ses  suffragants  des  origines 
à  nos  jours  (Louvain  1977).  A.  Vööbus,  The  Statutes  of  the 
Schoolof  Nisibis  (Stockholm  1962).  N.  Pigulevskaja,  “Istorija 
Nisibijskoj  akadeniii,"  PSb  17  (1967)  go— 109.  -M.M.M. 

NIZÀM  AL-MULR,  originally  known  as  Abü  ‘Alí 
al-Hasan,  Persian  statesman;  born  near  Tûs  in 
Khuräsän  10  Apr.  1018,  murdered  14  Oct.  1092 
near  Sihna,  on  the  way  from  Isfähän  to  Baghdad. 
As  supreme  vizier  of  the  Seljuk  court  he  supplied 
to  the  Seljuks,  who  had  only  recently  arrived  in 
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Iraq,  the  older  political  traditions  and  wisdom  that 
the  new  conquerors  needed  to  rule  their  empire. 
At  the  request  of  the  sultan  Malikshâh,  he  com- 
posed,  ca.1091,  in  Persian,  the  political  treatise 
Siyâsatnäma  (The  Book  of  Government),  intended 
as  a  guide  for  the  running  of  the  state,  the  man- 
agement  of  the  nomads,  and  suppression  of  reli- 
gious  heresy.  Organizing  his  work  around  50 
chapters/principles,  the  author  draws  on  a  bewil- 
deringly  rich  historical  repertoire  that  includes 
Achaemenids,  Alexander,  Sasanians,  and  the  Is- 
lamic  and  Turkic  worlds  in  order  to  illuminate 
the  principles  of  political  conduct.  Of  particular 
interest  for  Byzantinists  is  his  description  of  the 
ghulâm  or  page  system.  Nizäm  al-Mulk  also  re- 
lates  a  legend  about  the  caliph  MuTasim  (833- 
42),  who  allegedly  was  taken  captive  to  Rüm  but 
later  led  a  successful  expedition,  routed  a  “cae- 
sar,”  sacked  and  burned  Constantinopie  (?,  prob- 
ably  Amorion),  founded  a  mosque  there,  and 
released  a  thousand  men  from  captivity. 

ed.  Smsset  Namèh,  ed.  C.  Schefer,  2  vols.  (Paris  1891- 
97).  The  Book  of  Government  or  Rules  for  Kings,  tr.  H.  Darke 
(London  1960). 

lit.  K.E.  Schabinger,  Nizamulmulk.  Reichskanzler  der  Sald- 
schuquen  1063-109 2  n.  Ch.  (Munich  1960),  esp.  1—95. 

'  -S.V. 

NOAH  (Nŵe),  biblical  patriarch;  hero  of  the  story 
of  the  flood  and  builder  of  the  Ark.  Noah  was  a 
righteous  man  and  the  progenitor  of  a  new  race, 
according  to  Philo.  He  was  interpreted  by  the 
church  fathers  as  a  prehguration  of  Christ:  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem  speaks  of  Christ  as  “the  true  Noah” 
(PG  33:98 ìA)  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria  as  “the 
truest  Noah,”  baptism  being  the  antitype  of  the 
flood  (PG  69:656).  In  the  same  vein,  Asterios  of 
Amaseia  (PG  40:4480)  exclaimed  that  Christ  in 
the  tomb  resembled  Noah  in  his  ark  and  thus  put 
an  end  to  the  flood  of  impurity  and  granted  us 
the  baptism  of  resurrection.  Another  episode  of 
Noah’s  life,  his  drunkenness  and  self-exposure, 
became  a  classical  example  of  the  evils  of  wine. 
Some  church  fathers,  however,  excused  Noah: 
Ambrose  (ep.28:i2)  says  that  Noah  was  not 
ashamed  of  his  nakedness  because  he  experienced 
spiritual  joy.  The  episode  was  elsewhere  used  as 
an  anti-Jewish  polemic:  Ham’s  attitude  toward  his 
father’s  drunkenness  was.idendfied  with  thejew- 
ish  treatment  of  the  Cross,  while  Shem  and  Ja- 
pheth  symbolized  the  Centiles  who  honored  Je- 
sus.  Some  elements  of  Noah’s  story  are  reflected 
in  the  First  Book  of  Enoch. 


Representation  in  Art.  Noah  was  more  often 
represented  in  terms  of  the  events  of  his  life  than 
those  of  his  character  or  personality.  In  the  cat- 
acombs,  as  in  floor  mosaics  of  the  5th— 6th  C., 
emphasis  was  placed  on  Noah’s  ark.  Simulta- 
neously,  however,  other  events  of  his  life  appear 
in  the  basilicas  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  Rome 
and  in  the  Cotton  and  Vienna  Genesis  MSS.  Later 
cycles,  such  as  in  the  Octateuchs  or  the  mosaics 
of  the  Cappella  Palatina  and  Monreale  in  Sicily, 
probably  reflect  early  models  of  related  type. 

lit.  J.P.  Lewis,  A  Study  of  the  Interpretation  of  Noah  and 
the  Flood  in  Jewish  and  Chnstian  Literature  (Leiden  1968) 
156-82.  R.  Daut,  LCI  4:61 1-20.  Weitzmann-Kessler,  Cotton 
Gen.  63-68.  -J.I.,  A.K„  J.H.L.,  A.C. 

NOAH’S  ARK  (ri^cdtóç  toû  Nẁe),  the  ship  built 
by  Noah  at  the  time  of  the  flood,  on  which  he 
saved  humankind  and  all  species  of  animals  from 
extinction  (Gen  6—9).  It  was  early  seen  as  a  pre- 
figuration  of  the  church,  which  provided  the  means 
of  salvation  (e.g.,  Didymos  the  Blind,  PG  39:6g6A— 
B).  The  tripartite  division  of  the  Ark  (Gen  6:16) 
was  considered  a  reference  to  the  Trinity  (e.g.,  by 
Athanasios,  PG  28:1064^).  That  it  carried  within 
it  Noah,  the  righteous  man  judged  worthy  of 
salvation,  led  to  a  further  connection  of  the  Ark, 
like  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  with  the  Virgin 
(e.g.,  Theodore  of  Stoudios,  PG  96:6896),  for  the 
Virgin  brought  forth  Christ,  the  new  Noah.  This 
symbolism  was  visualized  in  the  lost  Kosmas/PAy- 
siologos  MS  of  Smyrna  (Kosm.  Ind.,  1 :96f),  where 
the  image  of  the  Ark  on  the  waters  was  combined 
with  the  Virgin  and  Child  enthroned. 

The  Ark  is  depicted  as  a  chestlike  structure  in 
the  Cotton  Genesis,  and  also  in  the  Octateuchs, 
in  which,  however,  it  appears  as  a  boat  under 
construction.  Its  tripartite  division  is  emphasized 
in  the  monumental  zigguratlike  Ark  of  the  Vienna 
Cenesis,  and  in  a  simpler  version  with  sloping 
sides  found  in  the  Valican  MS  of  Kosmas  Indi- 
kopleustes.  In  the  floor  mosaic  at  Mopsuestia 
the  Ark  appears  as  a  fiat-topped  chest  with  four 
legs  (H.  Buschhausen,yÖi5  21  [1972]  57-71,  fig-2). 

lit.  H.  Hohl,  LCI  1:178-80.  Stichel,  Die  Namen  Noes. 

-J.H.L.,  C.B.T. 

NOBELISSIMOS  (cai/3eXi(Tcu/ioç),  a  high-ranking 
dignity.  The  Latin  equivalent  nobilissimus  ap- 
peared  in  the  3rd  C.  as  an  imperial  epithet;  ac- 
cording  to  a  5th-C.  historian  (Zosim.  bk.2.3g.2), 
Constantine  I  introduced  it  as  a  title  for  some 
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members  of  his  family,  ranking  below  that  of 
caesar.  In  disuse  for  some  time  under  Justinian 
I  (who  was  himself  nobelissimos  under  Justin  I),  it 
was  applied  again  to  Herakleios’s  son  Martin  and 
later  to  Niketas,  son  of  Constantine  V.  In  the 
Kletorologion  of  Philotheos  nobelissimos  occupied 
the  place  between  caesar  and  rouropalates.  While 
a  gth-C.  chronicler  (Theoph.  444.5—6)  described 
his  costume  as  consisting  of  a  golden  cloak  (chlaina) 
and  diadem  ( stephanos ),  the  later  sources  do  not 
mention  a  diadem  and  the  De  ceremoniis  ascribes 
to  him  a  green  or  red  cloak  (Oikonomides,  Listes 
97,  n.51).  Until  the  mid-nth  C.  the  dignity  of 
nobelissimos  was  reserved  for  members  of  the  im- 
perial  family  (e.g.,  Michael  V’s  uncle  Constantine), 
but  from  the  end  of  the  nth  C.  it  was  given  to 
supreme  military  commanders;  the  future  em- 
peror  Alexios  I  was  the  first  among  them.  In  1074 
the  title  was  promised  and  eventually  conferred 
on  Robert  Guiscard.  Inflated  through  the  i2th 
C.,  the  title  served  as  the  basis  for  new  formations 
such  as  protonobelissimos  and  protonobelissimohyper- 
tatos  (e.g.,  Seibt,  Bleisiegel  288-97).  The  title  was 
in  use  in  the  i2th  C.  and  survived — contrary  to 
Dölger’s  hypothesis — until  the  Palaiologan  period 
(V.  Laurent,  EO  38  [1939]  362-64). 

lit.  W.  Ensslin,  RE  17  (1937)  791-800.  Dölger,  Diplo- 
matik  26—33.  ®ury.  Adm.  System  356  -Á.K. 

NOGAY  (No-yâç),  a  Mongol  prince,  commander 
in  the  expeditions  of  the  Golden  Horde  against 
Persia  in  1262  and  1266;  born  first  half  of  i3th 
C.,  died  1299  near  the  Dnieper.  In  1265,  sum- 
moned  by  the  Bulgarian  tsar  Constantine  Tich 
to  help  fight  the  Byz.,  Nogay  crossed  the  Danube; 
the  army  of  Michael  VIII  Palaiologos  fled  in  panic, 
and  the  Mongols  ravaged  Thrace.  Michael  had  to 
seek  Mongol  support  and  gave  his  illegitimate 
daughter  Euphrosyne  as  wife  to  Nogay,  a  match 
that  probably  allowed  Michael  to  retain  some  au- 
thority  in  Dobrudja.  Nogay  helped  the  Byz.  over- 
throw  the  popular  Bulgarian  leader  Ivajlo  in 
1 279.  In  Bulgaria  Nogay  established  de  facto  Mon- 
gol  rule.  In  Nogay’s  day  the  Mongols,  Byz.,  and 
Mamlûrs  formed  an  alliance  opposed  to  both  the 
Latins  and  Persia.  Nogay  was  tolerant  toward 
Christianity. 

Nogay  perished  amid  internal  strife  in  the 
Golden  Horde:  he  had  placed  Toktay  on  the 
throne  in  1 290,  but  in  1 297  Toktay  rebelled  against 
the  omnipotent  prince.  After  initial  success  Nogay 


was  defeated  in  battle  and  killed  by  a  soldier  of 
Rus’. 

lit.  R.  Grousset,  The  Empire  of  the  Steppes  (New  Bruns- 
wick,  N.J.,  1970)  398-403.  G.  Vernadsky,  “Zolotaja  orda, 
Egipet  i  Vizantija  v  ich  vzaimootnoäenijach  v  carstvovanie 
Michaìla  Paleologa,”  SemKond  1  (1927)73-84.  -A.K. 

NOMIROS  (i'op.ncóç),  a  scribe  or  secretary.  The 
Kletorologion  of  Philotheos  gives  the  name  of 
nomihos  to  subaltern  officials  of  the  eparch  of  the 
city;  according  to  the  Book  of  the  Eparch  (1.13) 
the  nomihos  or  paidodidaskalos  nomikos  was  the  teacher 
of  law  elected  by  the  taboularioi.  Nomikoi  are  often 
mentioned  in  an  ecclesiastical  context;  e.g.,  John 
Moschos  speaks  of  a  nomikos  of  the  church  of 
Alexandria  (PG  87:3073^6).  In  acts  of  the  1 1  th — 
i4th  C.,  ecclesiastical  nomikoi  appear  preparing 
documents,  esp.  deeds  of  purchase.  There  was 
probably  a  local  distinction  of  terminology — tabou- 
larioi  were  primarily  scribes  in  the  bureaus  of 
Constantinople,  Thessalonike,  and  Serres,  whereas 
in  Hierissos,  Miletos,  and  Smyrna  nomikoi  were 
more  common.  Nomikoi  fulfilled  various  ecclesi- 
astical  offices,  some  connected  with  their  notarial 
duties  ( protekdikos ,  archdeacon,  bibliophylax,  etc.). 
They  are  known  also  as  scribes  of  books  (e.g.,  J. 
Darrouzès,  REB  8  [1950—51]  180).  A.  Dain  (REB 
16  [1958]  i66f)  published  a  formulary  for  the 
appointment  of  an  ecclesiastical  nomikos. 

lit.  G.  Ferrari,  /  documenti  greci  medioevali  di  diritto  prwato 
dell’Italia  meridionale  (Leipzig  1910)  78—83.  Darrouzès,  Of- 
fikia  120.  K.A.  Worp,  J.  Diethart,  Notarunterschriften  in  by- 
lantinischen  Ägypten  (Vienna  1988).  -A.K. 

NOMINA  SACRA.  See  Abbreviations. 

NOMISMA  (vópucrfj.ot),  a  word  meaning  “coin” 
generally,  but  specifically  used  of  the  standard 
gold  coin  of  24  reratia  which  formed  the  basis 
of  the  late  Roman  and  Byz.  monetary  system.  It 
was  thus  identical  with  the  coin  called  in  Latin  a 
solidus.  From  the  late  nth  C.  onward  the  stan- 
dard  gold  coin  was  more  commonly  termed  an 

H  YPERPYRON.  -Ph.G. 

NOMODIDASKALOS.  See  Nomikos. 

NOMORANONES  (vofioKavóve<í),  compilations 
of  secular  laws  (nomoi)  and  ecclesiastical  regula- 
tions  (kanones;  see  Canons),  the  two  most  impor- 
tant  components  of  canon  law.  Such  compila- 
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tions,  for  which  the  terms  nomokanon  (and 
nomohanonon)  are  attested  from  the  nth  C.,  were 
undertaken  over  and  over  again  from  the  time  of 
Justinian  I  into  the  post-Byz.  period.  By  far  the 
most  important  collection  of  this  kind  was  the 
Nomoranon  of  Fourteen  Tttles.  Much  less  fre- 
quently  copied  is  the  Nomokanon  of  Fifty  Titles ,  in 
which  the  Synagoge  of  Fifty  Titles  is  enlarged 
by  the  inclusion  of  excerpts  from  the  Corpus  Juris 
Chiilis.  These  excerpts  derive  mainly  from  the 
Collectio  87  Capitulorum;  several  fragments 
are  also  taken  from  the  paraphrase  of  the  Justi- 
nianic  novels  by  Athanasios  Scholastikos  of  Emesa. 
This  nomohanon  was  compiled  possibly  toward  the 
end  of  the  6th  C.  in  Antioch.  Among  the  other 
nomokanones,  the  Syntagma  kata  stoicheion  of  Mat- 
thew  Blastares  is  particularly  notable. 

ed.  Nomohanon  of  50  Titles — ed.  G.  Voellus,  H.  Iustellus, 
Bibliotheca  luris  Canonid  Veteris,  vol.  2  (Paris  1661)  603-60. 

lit.  Zachariä,  “Nomokanones."  Beneäevif,  Sinagogà  v  50 
titulov  292-321.  f.  Gaudemet,  RE  supp.  10  (1965)  417-29. 

-A.S. 

NOMORANON  OF  FOURTEEN  TITLES,  the 

most  frequently  copied  of  all  nomohanones  and  the 
most  important  source  of  canon  law.  Zachariä 
von  Lingenthal  conjectured  that  the  Nomokanon 
of  Fourteen  Titles  proper  was  preceded  by  a  Syn- 
tagma  of  Fourteen  Titles  compiled  ca.580,  which 
included  only  the  material  contained  in  the  can- 
ons  but  had  the  Collectio  tripartita  as  an 
appendix.  According  to  E.  Honigmann  ( Trois 
mémoires  posthumes  [Brussels  1961]  49—64),  this 
Syntagma  was  compiled  by  the  patriarchs  Euty- 
chios  and  John  IV  Nesteutes.  It  is  commonly 
believed  that  the  Nomokanon  of  Fourteen  Titles  proper 
was  created  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Herakleios 
by  Anonymous,  “Enantiophanes,”  who  inte- 
grated  into  this  Syntagma  parts  of  the  Collectio 
tripartita  and  other  texts  going  back  to  the  Corpus 
Jurìs  Chhlis.  In  a  second  prologue,  cornposed  by 
Photios  and  dated  to  882/3,  's  stated  that  the 
canons  thal  had  been  issued  in  the  interval  would 
be  taken  into  account;  most  of  these  are  in  fact 
contained  in  this  reworking. 

At  Hrst  the  Nomokanon  of  Fourteen  Titles  merely 
made  reference  to  the  canons;  their  full  texts, 
arranged  ìn  chronological  order,  were  given  only 
in  a  section  following  the  Nomohanon.  Later,  how- 
ever,  the  full  texts  were  sometimes  integrated  into 
the  Nomokanon.  According  to  a  third  prologue 
composed  by  a  certain  Theodore  (Bestes)  and 


dated  1089/90,  he  added  secular  law  texts  from 
the  Basilika  and  other  sources  that  had  hitherto 
been  cited  in  the  Nomohanon  of  Fourteen  Titles  only 
in  part.  Familiar  with  this  reworking,  Theodore 
Balsamon  composed — probably  in  1177  and  the 
following  years — a  similarly  structured  “commen- 
tary”  (introduced  by  a  fourth  prologue)  in  which 
he  mainly  addressed  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  law  texts  cited  in  the  Nomohanon  had  been 
taken  over  into  the  Basiliha.  Of  the  various  ver- 
sions  mentioned,  that  of  the  9Ü1  C.  in  particular 
was  translated  into  Slavonic  at  an  early  date. 

ed.  I.B.  Pitra,  luris  ecclesiastici  graecorum  historia  et  monu- 
menla,  vol.  2  (Rome  1868;  rp.  1963)  433-640. 

ljt.  Zachariä,  “Nomokanones”  622-30.  Idem,  Kleine 
Schriften  2:145-85.  V.N.  Benesevic,  Kanontceskij  Sbormh.  XIV 
tìlulov  so  vtoroj  cetverli  VII  veka  do  883  g.  (St.  Petersburg 
1905;  rp.  Leipzig  1974).  Idem,  Drevneslavjanskaja  korm(.aja 
XIV  titulov  bez  tolkovanij  (St.  Petersburg  1906;  rp.  Leipzig 
1974).  M.M.  Petrovic,  Ho  Nomokanon  eis  ID'  lillous  kai  hoi 
byiantinoi  scholiastai  (Athens  1970).  -A.S. 

NOMOPHYLAX  ( vofj.o<t>v\a Ç,  lit.  “the  guardian 
of  law”),  an  office  originated  by  Constantine  IX 
in  1043  (E.  Follieri  in  Studi  in  onore  di  Edoardo 
Yolterra,  vol.  2  [Milan  1971]  657—64),  1045  (N* 
Oikonomides,  TM  6  [1976]  134),  or,  more  prob- 
ably,  1047  (J.  Lefort,  TM  6  [1976]  284).  The 
future  patriarch  John  (VIII)  Xiphilinos  was  the 
first  to  hold  the  office.  Constantine  IX  created 
the  nomophylax  as  president  of  the  law  school  in 
Constantinople;  enrolled  him  among  senators; 
gave  him  the  “chair”  right  after  the  epi  ton  kri- 
seon;  and  established  his  annual  roga  at  4  litrai 
plus  a  silk  robe,  imperial  presents  on  Palm  Sun- 
day,  and  undefined  benefits  or  siteresia  (A.  Salac, 
Nouella  constitutio  saec.  XI  medii  [Prague  1954]  25, 
par.  1 1 ).  He  could  be  demoted  only  in  a  few  strictly 
limited  cases.  Psellos  describes  him  as  the  presi- 
dent  of  the  court,  the  stralegos  of  the  judges,  and 
the  leader  of  the  laws  (N.  Oikonomides,  FM  7 
[1986]  190). 

The  office  quickly  changed  character  after  its 
creation,  and,  according  to  Darrouzès  (Offikia  314), 
became  a  position  between  the  state  and  church 
administration.  In  the  i2th  C.  the  post  was  held 
by  several  renowned  canonists  such  as  Alexios 
Aristenos,  Neilos  Doxopatres,  Theodore  Bal- 
samon,  and  in  the  iqth  C.  Constantine  Harmeno- 
poulos.  In  the  iqth  C.  there  were  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  nomophylahes',  the  ecclesiastical  nomo- 
phylax  occupied  a  position  equal  to  the  diraiophy- 
LAX. 
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lit.  F.  Fuchs,  Die  höheren  Schule  von  Konstaníinopel  in 
Mütelalter  (Leipzig-Berlin  1926)  25-27.  Beck,  Kirche  116. 
Laurent,  Corpus  2:483—85;  5.3:26!.  -A.K. 

NOMOS  GEORGIROS.  See  Farmer's  Law. 

NOMOS  NAUTIROS.  See  Rhodian  Sea  Law. 

NOMOS  STRATIOTIROS  (Nó/aoç  XTpcmojTo<óç; 
Lat.  Leges  militares,  “Soldier’s  Law”),  a  collection 
of  approximately  55  regulations,  mainly  penal 
and  disciplinary,  for  soldiers. 

Manuscript  Tradition.  The  extensive  MS  tra- 
dition  offers  numerous  recensions  from  which  the 
original  text  cannot  be  reconstructed  with  cer- 
tainty;  the  source-references  for  the  headings  are 
unclear  (“Rufus”),  imprecise  (“Taktika”),  or  in- 
complete  (“4gth  book  of  the  Digest,  title  16”).  One 
sequence  of  15  chapters,  which  occurs  in  a  nearly 
identical  form  in  the  Strategiron  of  Maurice 
(1.6-8),  forms  a  unit;  the  rest  of  the  chapters 
originate  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilfs.  Two  groups 
can  be  distinguished:  the  Hrst  compiled  possibly 
as  early  as  the  end  of  the  6th  C.,  the  other  at- 
tached  only  later,  certainly  by  the  middle  of  the 
8th  C.  The  Nomos  stratiotikos  is  found  in  one  var- 
iant  version  of  the  Appendix  of  the  Ecloga  and 
appears  in  the  supplements  to  later  law  books, 
often  alongside  the  Farmer’s  Law  and  the  Rho- 
dian  Sea  Law.  A  few  MSS  of  the  Taktika  pre- 
serve  a  recension  of  the  Nomos  stratiotikos  wherein 
the  collection  is  expanded  and  provided  with  ref- 
erences  to  the  Basilika. 

Content  of  Regulations.  The  code  embodies 
the  basic  principles  of  military  law:  to  enforce 
discipline  and  to  expel  or  reject  undesirables. 
Crimes  committed  in  wartime,  such  as  insubor- 
dination,  desertion,  cowardice,  or  looting  (see 
Booty)  were  punishable  by  death.  Punishment 
for  crimes  in  peacetime  or  violations  of  conditions 
of  service  were  lighter,  often  entailing  expulsion 
from  the  army  with  the  attendant  loss  of  privileges 
associated  with  military  service.  Anyone  guilty  of 
a  civil  offense  was  deemed  ineligible  for  enlist- 
ment.  The  code  effectively  defines  the  reach  of 
military  as  opposed  to  civil  jurisdiction — only  in 
cases  of  adultery  were  soldiers  turned  over  to  civil 
authorities. 

ed.,  tr.,  and  lit.  P.  Verri,  Le  leggi  penah  militari  dell'im- 
pero  bimnlino  neWalto  Medioevo  (Rome  1978).  W.  Ashburner, 
“The  Byzantine  Mutiny  Act,”  JHS  46  (1926)  80-109.  G. 


Famiglietti,  “Ex  Ruffn  leges  militares"  (Milan  1980).  E.H. 
Freshíìeld,  A  Manual  of  Roman  Law:  The  Ecloga  (Cambridge 
1926)  122—29.  V.V.  Rucma,  “Nomos  stratiotikos,”  VizVrem 
32  (1971)  276-84.  C.E.  Brand,  Roman  Military  Law  (Austin- 
London  1968)  128-44.  -L.B.,  E.M. 

NONNOS,  THEOPHANES.  See  Chrysoba- 

LANTES,  ThEOPHANES. 

NONNOS  OF  PANOPOLIS,  one  of  the  many 
poets  who  came  from  late  Roman  Egypt.  The  life 
of  Nonnos  (Nófpoç)  is  obscure;  his  career  is  usu- 
ally  dated  to  the  first  half  of  the  5th  C.  (B.  Bald- 
win,  Eranos  84  [1986]  6of).  His  major  work  is  the 
Dionysiaka,  detailing  in  48  hexameter  books  the 
exploits  of  Dionysos  in  India.  The  composition 
of  the  Dionysiaka  is  “linear,”  with  each  episode 
connected  to  the  next  without  any  coherence  in 
space  and  time  (M.  Riemschneider,  BBA  5  [1957] 
68—70);  situations  and  images  recur  steadily.  The 
epic  is  unified  by  a  consistent  perception  of  the 
world  as  manifold  ( poikilos ),  changing,  and  un- 
stable  (W.  Fauth,  Eìdos  puikilon  [Göttingen  1981]). 
The  agglomeration  of  synonyms  and  riddlelike 
metaphors  creates  the  impression  of  an  enigmatic 
world,  and,  according  to  Averincev  ( Poetiha  136- 
49),  resembles  the  style  of  pseudo-DioNYSios  the 
Areopagite.  Nonnos  was  interested  in  the  found- 
ing  of  cities  (he  tells  the  story  of  Radmos,  men- 
tions  Byzas,  the  eponym  of  Byzantium);  he  relates 
the  foundation-myth  for  the  law  school  of  Bery- 
tus  and  expresses  his  faith  in  the  cìvilizing  mission 
of  Rome.  Themes  of  astrology,  prophecy,  and 
eros  permeate  his  work.  Nonnos  possibly  com- 
posed  a  hexametric  paraphrase  of  the  Gospel  of 
John  (see  K.  Smolak,JÔR  34  [1984]  1  —  14). 

ed.  Dionysiaca,  ed.  R.  Reydell,  2  vols.  (Berlin  1959).  Les 
Dionysiaques,  ed.  F.  Vian,  P.  Chuvin,  4  vols.  (Paris  1976- 
85),  with  Fr.  tr.  W.H.D.  Rouse,  Dionysiaca,  3  vols.  (London- 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  1940-42),  with  Eng.  tr.  Paraphrasis  s. 
Evangelii  luannei,  ed.  A.  Schcindler  (Leipzíg  1881). 

lit.  W.  Peek,  Lexikon  zu  den  Dionysiaka  des  Nonnos,  4  vols. 
(Berlin  1968-75).  V.  Stegemann,  Astrologie  und  Universal- 
geschichle  (Leipzig-Ber!in  1930).  G.  d’lppolito,  Studi  Nonni- 
ani  (Palerino  1964).  B.  Abel-Wilmanns,  Der  Eriählaufbau 
der  Dumysiaha  des  Nonnos  von  Panopolis  (Frankfurt  am  Main 
1977).  M.  Riemschneider,  “Die  Rolle  Ägyptens  in  den 
Dionysiaka  des  Nonnos,”  in  Probleme  der  koptischen  Lileralur, 
ed.  P.  Nagel  (Halle  1968)  73-83.  -B.B.,  A.K. 

NONNOSOS  (Nóppoctoç),  writer  of  the  first  half 
of  the  6th  C.  Nonnosos  wrote  a  narrative  (now 
lost),  perhaps  in  the  form  of  a  memoir,  recounting 
his  adventures  in  Ethiopia  and  central  and  south- 
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ern  Arabia  during  a  diplomatic  mission  for  jus- 
tinian  I  (530/1);  his  father  and  grandfather  had 
been  similarly  employed  by  Anastasios  I  (502)  and 
Justin  I  (524).  Nonnosos’s  specific  task  was  to 
bring  to  Constantinople  a  certain  Qays,  ruler  of 
Kinda  (I,  Rawar,  BZ  53  [1960]  57-73);  Nonnosos 
subsequently  journeyed  to  Axum.  According  to 
Photios  ( Bibl. ,  cod.3),  sole  source  for  his  book’s 
existence,  Nonnosos  emphasized  his  own  courage 
during  hair-raising  adventures.  Arabian  religion, 
the  local  patois,  elephants,  and  pygmies  were  some 
of  the  features  of  his  narrative.  His  work  may 
have  been  used  by  Malalas  and  Theophanes  the 
Confessor  (Theoph.  141-44). 

ed.  FHG  4:178-80. 

lit.  R.  Laqueur,  RE  17  (1936)  g2of.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:303. 

-B.B. 

NORICUM,  Roman  province  northwest  of  Pan- 
nonia,  divided  by  304/5  into  two:  Noricum  Rip- 
ense  (major  centers,  Lauriacum  and  Ovilava)  and 
Noricum  Mediterraneum  (capital,  Virunum). 
Noricum  Ripense,  bordering  on  the  Danube,  had 
a  more  military  character  than  Noricum  Mediter- 
raneum,  which  was  protected  on  the  north  by  the 
Alps,  The  dux  of  Noricum  Ripense  directed  both 
civil  administration  and  the  garrisons  along  the 
limes.  The  4th  C.  was  a  period  of  relative  pros- 
perity:  Noricum  had  flourishing  villas  (some  sur- 
vived  until  the  end  of  the  5th  C.),  mines  were 
exploited,  and  new  buildings  were  constructed  in 
Virunum  and  other  places.  Christianity  pene- 
trated  into  the  province,  but  pagan  shrines  (esp. 
that  of  Isis  Noreia)  remained  active.  In  the  5th  C. 
the  area  was  systematically  plundered  by  barbar- 
ians;  the  population  sought  refuge  in  fortified 
castles.  Eugippius  in  his  vita  of  St.  Severinus 
described  the  precarious  situation  of  Noricum  at 
this  time.  Nevertheless,  Christianity  became  firmly 
established  and  many  small  churches  were  built 
throughout  the  region. 

Noricum  Ripense  was  abandoned  by  the  “Ro- 
mans”  in  488,  but  Odoacer  retained  control  over 
southern  Noricum.  In  the  6th  C.  the  Franks  and 
Lombards  competed  for  dominance  in  the  area 
and  Justinian  I  had  to  cede  it  to  the  Lombards; 
at  the  beginning  of  the  7th  C.,  the  Avars  and  Slavs 
penetrated  Noricum  and  urban  life  ceased.  Evi- 
dence  of  urbanism  can  be  found  only  in  Celeia 
and  even  there  it  is  on  a  very  limited  level. 

lit.  G.  Alföldy,  Noricum  (London-Boston  1974)  198— 
227.  G.  Winkler,  Die  Reichsbeamten  von  Noricum  und  ihr 


Personal  bis  zum  Ende  der  römischen  Herrschaft  (Vienna  1969). 
M.  Pavan,  “Stato  romano  e  comunità  cristiana  nel  Norico," 
Clio  9  (Rome  1973)  453—96.  G.  Guscito,  “La  diffusione  del 
cristianesimo  nelle  regioni  alpine  orientale,”  in  Aquileia  e 
l'arco  alpino  orientale  (Udine  1976)  299—345.  — A.K. 

NORMANS  (“Northmen”),  western  European 
term  for  Nordic  people,  known  as  Vikings  in 
Scandinavia,  Varangians  in  Kievan  Rus’,  and 
Franroi  in  Byz.  From  the  end  of  the  8th  C.  to 
the  ìith  C.  the  Normans  plundered  and  often 
settled  in  various  countries  from  Iceland  to  Kie- 
van  Rus’.  In  860  Normans  sacked  Pisa  and,  ac- 
cording  to  legend,  seized  and  burned  Luni,  which 
they  mistook  for  Rome. 

The  Norman  occupation  of  southern  Italy  be- 
gan  in  999  or  1016/17.  They  first  penetrated  there 
from  Normandy  as  mercenaries  of  Byz.  or  Lom- 
bard  princes,  then  formed  several  principalities 
that  Roger  II  united  into  a  kingdom.  Despite  the 
successes  of  Byz.  generals  such  as  Basil  Boioannes 
and  George  Maniares,  the  Normans  occupied 
Byz.  themes  in  Italy  between  1040  and  1071. 
From  1060  to  1072  the  Normans  conquered  Sic- 
ily.  Their  victory  in  Italy  was  the  result  of  a 
turbulent  situation  in  which  various  forces  (Greeks, 
Germans,  Arabs,  the  papacy,  Lombard  rulers  of 
Saíerno,  Capua,  etc.)  were  contending  and  also 
the  strength  of  the  Norman  army.  Still  peasants 
under  their  chieftains  in  the  ìoth  C.,  the  Normans 
at  the  same  time  acquired  the  military  techniques 
of  knights.  Norman  alertness  and  their  use  of 
ruses  often  impressed  their  adversaries. 

The  Normans  in  Italy  were  closely  connected 
with  Byz.  During  the  first  century  of  Norman  rule 
large  sectors  of  their  administration  were  run  by 
Greeks,  even  former  Byz.  officials.  Many  Norman 
nobles  entered  Byz.  service:  in  the  1 1  th  C.  some 
acted  as  semi-independent  military  commanders 
(Hervé  Franropoulos,  Roussel  de  Bailleul), 
whereas  in  the  i2th  C.  they  penetrated  the  Byz. 
aristocracy,  some  (Rogerioi,  Petraliphai,  Raoul) 
even  marrying  into  the  imperial  family.  In  the 
i2th  C.  Normans  constituted  the  most  populous 
group  of  Westerners  in  the  Byz.  elite  (Kazhdan, 
Gosp.klass.  214).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Normans 
exploited  Byz.’s  precarious  situation  and  tried  to 
establish  their  command  in  the  Balkans — first  in 
1081-85  under  Robert  Guiscard,  who  was  fi- 
nally  defeated  by  Alexios  I.  Bohemond  unsuc- 
cessfully  attacked  Dyrrachion  in  1 107—08  and  had 
to  sign  the  treaty  of  Devol  acknowledging  his 
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Norman  Rules  of  Sicily 


Ruler 

Reign  Dates 

Roger  I,  brother  of  Roberi  Guiscard, 

count  of  Sicily 

1072“ 

1 105 

Roger  II,  count  of  Sicily 

1 101/5- 

1  127 

duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria 

1  127- 

1 130 

king  of  Sicily 

1130- 

'  ‘54 

William  I 

ii54- 

1 166 

WlLLIAM  II 

1 166- 

1189 

Tancred  of  Lecce 

1 189- 

"94 

William  III  (died  ca.i  198) 

1 1 94 

allegiance  to  Byz.  During  the  constant  wars  of  the 
i2th  C.  Normans  even  sent  a  fleet  against  Con- 
stantinople;  in  1147-48  Roger  II’s  fleet  devas- 
tated  central  Greece  and  the  Peloponnesos,  and 
the  Normans  carried  off  many  Byz.  silk  weavers 
to  Sicily.  The  Normans’  major  success  was  the 
capture  of  Thessalonike  in  1185,  but  they  were 
soon  routed  by  Alexios  Branas.  Another  region 
in  which  the  Normans  attempted  to  create  a  prin- 
cipality  was  Antioc.h,  reconquered  during  the 
First  Crusade.  At  the  end  of  the  i2th  C.  relations 
between  the  Normans  and  Byz.  improved  as  a 
result  of  common  animosity  toward  Germany:  the 
Byz.  supported  Tancred  of  Lecce  against  Henry 
VI  of  Germany  until  Tancred's  death;  in  1 194 
Henry  (husband  of  Roger  II’s  daughter  Con- 
stance  and  therefore  a  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne) 
was  crowned  king  of  Sicily,  thus  ending  the  rule 
of  the  Norman  dynasty. 

lit.  P.  Aubé,  Les  Empires  normaiids  d’Orient,  XI-XIIIe 
siècle  (Paris  1983).  F.  Chalandon,  Histoire  de  La  domination 
normande  en  Italie  et  en  Sicile,  2  vols.  (Paris  1907;  rp.  New 
York  ig6o,  1969).  S.  Tramontana,  “La  monarchia  nor- 
manna  e  sveva,”  in  Guillou  et  al.,  Bimnlini  a  Federico  II 
435-657.  D.M.  Nicol,  “Symbiosis  and  Integration:  Some 
Greco-Latin  Families  in  Byzantium  in  the  uth  to  i3th 
Centuries,”  ByzF  7  (1979)  113-35.  W.B.  McQueen,  “Rela- 
tions  between  the  Normans  and  Byzantium  1071-1112,” 
Bymntion  56  (1986)  427-76.  -A.K. 
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northern  portions  of  Algeria,  Tunisia,  and  Libya 
preserve  substandal  remains  of  ecclesiastical,  civil, 
and  military  construction  dating  primarily  from 
the  5th  and  6th  C.  Multiaisled  basilicas  (Tipasa, 
Carthage),  double  churches  (Djemila),  and 


double-apsed  basilicas  (Sufetula)  are  common  in 
the  5th  C.  Altars  are  generally  placed  in  the  nave. 
The  cult  of  martyrs  was  practiced  in  basilicas. 
Most  were  buried  in  accessible  crypts  under  the 
altar  or  apse.  Freestanding,  centrally  planned  mar- 
tyria  are  rare.  Churches  of  the  6th  C.  often  feature 
paired  columns,  vaulted  aisles,  and  galleries.  After 
the  reconquest  of  Jusdnian  I  the  limes  was  heavily 
fordfied  (Haídra,  Thamugadi).  Floor  mosaics 
are  found  in  many  private  residences  and,  less 
commonly,  in  public  baths  (Acholla)  and  churches 
(Sabratha,  Djemila).  The  use  of  spolia  is  rare.  Local 
stone  is  the  primary  building  material;  opus  afri- 
canum  (small  ashlars  and  rubble  between  large 
ashlars  set  verdcally)  takes  it  name  from  its  fre- 
quent  use  in  this  region.  Tubi fitili,  hollow  ceramic 
tubes,  are  commonly  used  for  vaulting. 

lit.  Krautheimer,  ECBArch  198-206.  P.  MacKendrick, 
The  North  African  Stones  Speak  (Chapel  Hill  1980)  91-109, 
261—83.  N.  Duval,  Sbeitla  et  les  églises  africaines  à  deux  absides, 
2  vols.  (Paris  1971-73)-  K.  Dunbabin,  The  Mosaics  of  Roman 
North  Africa:  Studies  in  Iconography  and  Patronage  (Oxford 
1978).  — W.L.,  K.M.K. 

NOTARAS,  LOURAS,  megas  doux  (1449—1453); 
born  Constandnople,  died  Constandnople  June 
1453.  Son  of  Nicholas  Notaras  (Norapâç),  a  wealthy 
courtier  and  ambassador  of  Manuel  II,  Loukas 
Notaras  served  the  last  three  Byz.  emperors  and 
was  related  by  marriage  to  the  imperial  family. 
He  called  himself  gambros  of  the  emperor.  S. 
Runciman  ( Polychronion  447—49)  has  suggested 
that  his  wife  was  a  daughter  of  John  VII.  In  1424, 
Notaras  accompanied  George  Sphrantzes  on  an 
embassy  to  Murad  II;  he  served  as  mesazon  under 
John  VIII  and  Constantine  XI  (J.  Verpeaux,  BS 
16  [1955]  272).  In  1441  he  commanded  the  ship 
on  which  Constandne  sailed  to  Lesbos  to  marry 
Caterina  Gattilusio.  Notaras  did  business  with 
Italian  merchants,  entrusted  his  money  to  Italian 
bankers,  and  became  a  cidzen  of  Genoa  and  Ven- 
ice  (Oikonomides,  Hommes  d’affaires  ìyf,  i2of). 
Despite  his  Italian  des,  he  was  a  rabid  anti-Union- 
ist  and  was  recorded  by  a  hostile  source  (Douk. 
329)  as  preferring  Turkish  conquest  to  Union  of 
the  Churches.  Notaras  took  an  active  part,  how- 
ever,  in  the  defense  of  Constantinople  during  the 
Ottoman  siege  of  1453.  According  to  pseudo- 
Sphrantzes  (Sphr.  406,  432—34),  Notaras  was  ac- 
cused  of  treachery  by  Giustiniani  Longo  and 
sought  an  accommodadon  with  the  sultan  after 
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the  fall  of  Constantinople;  nonetheless,  he  and 
his  sons  were  executed.  In  1470  a  certain  John 
Moschos  wrote  a  eulogy  of  Notaras  attempting  to 
vindicate  him  from  charges  of  treason  (ed.  E. 
Legrand,  DIEE  2  [1885/86]  413—24). 

ed.  Boissonade,  AnecGr  5: 1 17-58.  PG  160:747-68. 

lit.  S.A.  Routibas,  Hoi  Nolarades  sten  hyperesia  tou  ethnous 
kai  tes  ehhlesias  (Athens  1968)  23—39.  H.  Evert-Kappesowa, 
“La  tiare  ou  le  turban,”  BS  14  (1953)  245-48.  A.E.  Baka- 
Iopoulos,  "Die  Frage  der  GIaubwurdigkeit  der  ‘Lei- 
chenrede  auf  L.  Notaras’  von  Johannes  Moschos  (15.  Jh.),” 
BZ  52  (1959)  13-21.  PLP,  no. 20730.  -A.M.T. 

NOTARY,  an  official  whose  duty  was  to  register 
transactions  and  certify  documents.  He  bore  var- 
ious  names  (e.g.,  notarius  [Lat.],  taboullarios,  tabel- 
lion,  symbolographos,  nomikos),  which  changed  their 
meaning  over  the  course  of  time.  Late  Roman 
notarii  were  primarily  stenographers  who  re- 
corded  the  minutes  of  important  meetings,  while 
taboullarioi  were  officials  found  in  numerous  de- 
partments  in  the  capital  and  the  provinces,  often 
involved  in  fiscal  operations.  “Imperial  taboulla- 
rioi"  appear  on  seals  of  the  6th~7th  C.  (e.g.,  Zacos, 
SeaLs  1,  no.gi4). 

From  the  6th  C.  onward,  however,  the  major 
function  of  taboullarioi  became  the  preparation  of 
documents  (a  function  reflected  in  the  term  sym- 
bolographos),  and  the  guild  of  taboullarioi,  as  de- 
scribed  in  the  Book  of  the  Eparch  (ch.i),  was  a 
private  body  under  the  control  of  state  authori- 
ties.  The  taboullarioi  were  required  to  have  a  legal 
education,  excellent  command  of  Greek,  and  good 
handwriting.  Their  guild  was  more  closely  in- 
volved  than  others  in  the  state  hierarchy:  the  dean 
of  the  notaries  was  called  primirerios;  laboullarioi 
were  given  ranks  of  precedence  and  their  partic- 
ipation  in  imperial  processions  was  clearly  em- 
phasized,  but  their  clientele  was  private,  including 
noble  families,  monasteries,  euageis  oikoi,  and  old- 
age  homes. 

From  taboullarioi  should  be  distinguished  nota- 
rioi  (sometimes  with  the  epithet  “imperial”),  who 
are  known  primarily  from  seals  and  who  served 
in  various  government  departments  (genikon,  ves- 
tiarion,  dromos,  etc.)  as  scribes  and  secretaries.  In 
the  Madrid  Skylitzes  MS  (Grabar-Manoussacas, 
Skylitzès,  no.414)  a  figure  identified  as  a  notarios  is 
shown  writing  a  letter  dictated  by  John  I  Tzi- 
miskes.  Probably  by  the  i4th  or  i5th  C.  notarioi 
assumed  the  role  of  public  notaries  rather  than 


that  of  secretaries,  even  certifying  state  treaties. 

In  the  i3th  C.  and  later  the  nomiroi,  who  had 
prevìously  been  lawyers  and  teachers  of  law, 
drafted  documents.  They  probably  differed  from 
laboullarìoi  only  in  that  they  were  located  in  pro- 
vincial  chanceries,  taboullarioi  primarily  in  Con- 
stantinople  and  some  other  large  cities. 

lit.  E.  Sachers,  RE  2.R.  4  (1932)  1969-84.  H.C.  Teiiler, 
Nolarii  and  exceptores  (Amsterdam  1985).  B.  Nerantze-Bar- 
maze,  “Hoi  byzantinoi  laboullarioi,”  Hellemka  35  (1984) 
261-74.  Oikonomides,  “Chancellerie”  172L  H.  Saradi- 
Mendelovici,  “Notes  on  a  Prosopography  of  the  Byzantine 
Notaries,”  Medieyal  Prosopography  9.2  (1988)  21-49. 

— A.K„  A.C. 

NOTATION.  Until  the  introduction  of  musical 
signs  (neumata)  in  the  gth  C.,  the  church  relied 
on  oral  tradition  for  the  transmission  of  its  chant 
repertory.  Initially,  musical  notation  was  used  as 
only  an  aid  to  oral  transmission,  to  establish  con- 
tinuity  between  the  oral  and  written  traditions. 
The  question  of  why  musical  notation  appeared 
at  that  particular  time  has  no  simple  answer,  but 
surely  the  rapid  growth  in  hymnography  and  the 
concern  for  preserving  ancient  practices  were 
contributing  factors. 

Two  varieties  of  Byz.  notation  were  developed 
to  accommodate  two  different  styles  of  chanting. 
One,  a  lectionary  or  ekphonetic  notation  for  the 
biblical  lessons,  was  in  use  by  the  8th  or  9th  C. 
and  continued  until  the  i2th  or  1 3th  C.  Simply  a 
memory  aid,  it  supplies  only  a  part  of  the  infor- 
mation  needed  to  reconstruct  the  melodies.  Un- 
less  an  explanatory  manual  is  found,  this  notation 
will  continue  to  defy  precise  transcription.  The 
other,  a  melodic  notation  for  hymns  and  psalms, 
is  found  in  the  following  important  collections: 
the  Heirmologion,  the  Sticherarion,  the  As- 
matiron,  the  Psaltiron,  and  the  Akolouthia  (or 
Papadire). 

Before  ca.i  175,  Byz.  melodic  notation  was  sten- 
ographic;  the  singer  was  expected  to  interpret  the 
signs  by  applying  certain  established  rules  (gen- 
erally  unknown  to  us,  but  absolutely  familiar  to 
him)  in  order  to  provide  an  accurate  and  accept- 
able  rendition  of  the  music.  After  ca.  1175,  the 
more  complex  and  explicit  notation,  operating  on 
mathematical  principles,  rather  than  on  melodic 
conventions,  provided  the  singer  with  all  the 
graphic  material  necessary  to  execute  the  chant 
correctly. 
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lit.  O.  Slrunk,  Specimma  notationum  antiquiorum  (Copen- 
hagen  1966).  Tardo,  Melurgia  145—331.  Wellesz,  Music 
246-310.  -D.E.C. 

NOTITIA  DIGNITATUM,  a  (probably)  official 
list  of  all  civil  and  military  offices  of  both  halves 
of  the  late  Roman  Empire.  The  purpose  of  the 
Notitia  seems  to  have  been  to  order  the  prece- 
dence  of  officials,  but  it  records  offices  actually 
held  rather  than  honorary  titles.  The  primicerius 
of  the  notaries  in  each  half  of  the  empire  was 
supposed  to  update  the  Notitia,  but  changes  were 
not  made  consistently  and  partial  revisions  re- 
sulted  in  substantial  contradictions  in  the  surviv- 
ing  text.  The  exact  date  of  the  extant  version  is 
debated:  Hoffmann  assigns  the  military  lists  of 
the  Western  section  to  the  reign  of  Honorius  and 
those  of  the  Eastern  part  to  Theodosios  II;  Cle- 
mente  distinguishes  three  strata,  that  of  Theo- 
dosios  I,  a  revision  at  the  time  of  Stilicho,  and 
another  ca. 425-29  (see  also  W.  Seibt,  Institutsfür 
österreichische  Geschichtsforschung,  Mitteilungen  90 
[1982]  339—46)-  Many  sections  of  the  Notitia  con- 
tain  shield  emblems  (insignia)  of  various  offices 
that  are  usually  thought  to  represent  an  official 
pictorial  register,  although  R.  Grigg  ( JRS  73  [1983] 
132—41)  demonstrated  their  inaccuracy  and  ques- 
tioned  their  official  character. 

ed.  O.  Seeck,  Notitia  dignitatum  (Berlin  1876). 

lit.  G.  Clememe,  La  "Notitia  Dignilatum"  (Cagliari  1968). 
D.  Hoffmann,  Das  spätrömische  Bewegungsheer  und  die  Notitia 
Dignitatum,  2  vols.  (Düsseldorf  1969-70).  Jones,  LRE  2:1417- 
50.  P.  Berger,  The  Insigma  of  the  Notitia  Dignitatum  (New 
York  1981).  -A.K. 

NOTITIAE  EPISCOPATUUM  (sing.  ráÇ tç  or 
eK0eo"tç),  lists  of  ecclesiastical  dioceses.  The  dioceses 
are  arranged  in  hierarchical  order:  first  metro- 
politan  sees,  then  autonomous  archbishoprics,  and 
finally  bishoprics  in  clusters,  each  of  which  makes 
up  a  metropolis.  The  earliest  surviving  notitia  of 
Constantinople  is  that  of  pseudo-Epiphanios, 
probably  compiled  during  the  reign  of  Hera- 
kleios.  Three  others  belong  to  thc  8th  and  gth  C., 
several  to  the  ìoth  C.,  and  the  latest  (twenty-first) 
notitia  in  the  edition  of  Darrouzès  ( infra )  is  of  the 
Turkish  period.  Gerland  ( infra ,  18)  hypothesized 
that  the  original  document,  called  by  him  the  Ur- 
notitia,  might  have  been  created  by  the  end  of  the 
4th  C.  The  lost  notitia  of  the  patriarchate  of 
Antioch  was  reconstructed  by  E.  Honigmann  ( BZ 
25  [1925]  60—88)  on  the  basis  of  later  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Eastern  sources.  The  lists  of  notitiae 


are  not  always  consistent  with  the  signatures  in 
the  minutes  of  church  councils — in  the  i2th  C. 
the  discrepancies  are  insignificant,  in  the  i4th  C. 
more  substantial  owing  to  the  general  political 
unrest  of  the  period;  one  can  conclude  that  the 
lists  of  notitiae  were  traditional  and  lagged  behind 
actual  changes  in  the  hierarchy. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  interpret  the  lists 
in  terms  of  political  and  economic  history:  K. 
Amantos  (11  CEB,  Akten  [Munich  1960]  21-23) 
emphasized  that  the  notitias  reflect  the  decline  of 
Christianity,  esp.  in  the  East,  during  the  Arab  and 
Turkish  invasions;  Ostrogorsky  (Byz.  Geschichte 
109—13)  asserts  that  the  notitias  “correspond  fairly 
closely  to  the  actual  situation”  and  demonstrate 
the  survival  of  urban  centers  in  Asia  Minor  in  the 
7th  C.  and  later.  On  the  other  hand,  I.  Snegarov 
(IsnlnstBúlglst  6  [1956]  647—55)  is  very  cautious 
in  assessing  the  usefulness  of  notitias  to  clarify 
the  process  of  christianization  of  the  Balkans  in 
the  7th  C. 

ed.  Noliliae  episcopatuum  Ecclesiae  Constantinopolilanae ,  ed. 
J.  Darrouzès  (Paris  1981). 

lit.  E.  Gerland  in  Corpus  notitiarum  episcopatuum  Ecclesiae 
Orientalis  Graecae  (Kadiköy-lstanbul  1931).  G.  Konidares, 
Hai  metropoleis  kaì  archiepiskopai  tou  oikoumenikou  palriarcheiou 
kai  he  ‘taxis'  auton  (Athens  1934).  J.  Darrouzès,  ’  Listes 
synodales  et  notitiae,”  REB  28  (1970)  57—96.  Beck,  Kirche 
148—56.  -A.K. 

NOTITIA  URBIS  CONSTANTINOPOLI- 
TANAE,  an  anonymous  Latin  description  of  Con- 
stantinople  compiled  ca.425— 30  during  the  reign 
of  Theodosios  II.  It  consists  of  a  preface,  a  list  of 
14  regions  indicating  the  most  notable  buildings 
and  local  officials,  and  a  recapitulation  stating  that 
Constantinople  possessed  5  palaces,  14  churches, 
8  public  baths  and  153  private  bathhouses,  4 
squares  (fora ),  5  warehouses  (horrea),  2  theaters,  2 
mime  theaters  (lusoria),  a  hippodrome  (circus),  4 
cisterns,  322  vici  (“wards"),  4,388  houses  (domus), 
17  docks  (gradus),  and  5  slaughterhouses;  also 
mentioned  are  2  senate  houses,  the  Augustaeum, 
Capitolium,  a  colosseum,  and  so  on.  The  local 
officials  named  include  13  curatores  (the  i4th  re- 
gion  had  no  curator),  14  slave-policemen  (verna- 
culi),  560  volunteer  firemen  ( collegiati ),  and  65 
night  guards  (vicomagistri).  This  notitia  is  the  doc- 
ument  on  which  calculation  of  the  population  of 
5th-C.  Constantinople  is  primarily  based. 

ed.  Nolilia  dignitatum,  ed.  O.  Seeck  (Berlin  1876)  227- 
43.  Germ.  tr.  F.W.  Unger,  Que.Uen  der  bymntinischen  Kunst- 
geschichte  (Yienna  1878)  102-09. 
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lit.  Dagron,  Naissance  97,  233 f,  525-27.  Jacoby,  Sociélé 
pt.I  (1961).  99-102-  ~A  K- 

NOUMERA.  See  Domestiros  ton  Noumeron. 

NOUS.  See  Intellect. 

NOVAE  (Nó/3aç),  a  Roman  city  of  Moesia  II,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Danube;  it  was  located  near 
mod.  Svi3tov  in  Bulgaria.  Archaeological  excava- 
tions  reveal  a  change  in  the  urban  plan  in  the 
early  4Ẅ  C.,  probably  after  the  rebellion  of  sol- 
diers  in  316/17  (T.  Sarnowski,  Archeologia  30 
[Warsaw  1979]  119—28):  the  central  square  with 
its  princìpìa  (headquarters)  was  transformed  into 
a  forum,  but  the  Roman  network  of  streets  and 
public  buildings  with  porticoes  continued  to  de- 
termine  the  shape  of  Novae.  Coin  finds  are  esp. 
abundant  between  330  and  378  (K.  Dimitrov, 
Pulpudena  3  [1978]  199—203),  but  economic  activ- 
ity  was  substantial  through  the  ^th  C.:  from  the 
end  of  the  4th  C.  onward,  at  least  four  basilicas 
were  constructed  (S.  Parnicki-Pudetko,  Archaeolo- 
gia  Polona  21—22  [1983]  269).  By  430  Novae  was 
a  bishopric.  Justinian  I  tried  to  maintain  the  city, 
but  after  ca.600  the  name  Novae  disappears  from 
written  sources;  a  seal  with  a  nimbate  bust  and 
the  monogrammatic  name  (possibly  Celtic) 
METR[0]N0U  or  MERT[I]NOU  (L.  Mrozewicz, 
Archeologia  32  [Warsaw  1981]  82,  no.19)  is  prob- 
ably  to  be  dated  in  the  second  half  of  the  6th  C. 
(not  the  6th— 8th  C.). 

lit.  M.  Chichikova,  “Fouilles  du  camp  romain  et  de  la 
vi!Ie  paléobyzantine  de  Novae,”  Ancient  Bulgaria,  vol.  2 
(Nottingham  1983)  11-18.  K.  Ilski,  “Biskupstwo  w  Novae 
a  zagadnienie  chrystianizacjí  Mezji  Dolnej,”  Balcanica  Pos- 
naniensia:  Acta  et  studia  1  (1984)  305-10.  -A.K. 

NOVATIANISM,  a  rigorist  Christian  sect,  named 
after  Novatianus  (died  257/8),  a  Roman  priest.  He 
refused  the  readmission  of  lapsi,  those  who  had 
renounced  their  faith  in  the  face  of  the  Decian 
persecution  (250—51);  his  followers  formed  a  sep- 
aratist  community.  Calling  themselves  katharoi  (the 
pure),  groups  of  Novatians  sprang  up  throughout 
the  empire,  but  they  were  particularly  strong  in 
Africa,  Asia  Minor,  and  Constantinople.  More 
schismatics  than  heretics,  the  Novatians  modeled 
themselves  closely  on  the  practice  of  the  contem- 
porary  church,  although  they  continued  to  hold 
that  serious  sin  after  baptism  could  not  be  for- 


given.  They  agreed  with  the  Orthodox  on  the 
question  of  Arianism,  and  the  emperors  generally 
hesitated  to  persecute  the  sect,  whose  members 
were  commonly  admired  for  their  piety.  In  the 
4th  C.  the  Novatian  leadership  apparently  became 
more  lax,  and  some  sect  members  separated  from 
the  group,  calling  themselves  Protopaschites  be- 
cause  of  their  method  for  calculating  the  celebra- 
tion  of  Easter.  Novatianism  lost  much  of  its  vigor 
in  the  5th  C.,  but  the  sect  survived  at  least  until 
the  early  7th  C. 

lit.  H.J.  Vogt,  “Coelus  Sanctorum:  Der  Kirchenbegriff 
des  Novatian  und  die  Geschichte  seiner  Sonderkirche,”  in 
Theophaneia;  Beiträge  zur  Religions-  und  fíirchengeschichte  des 
Altertums  20  (Bonn  1968)  37—56.  T.E.  Gregory,  “Novatian- 
isni:  A  Rigorist  Sect  in  the  Chrislian  Roman  Empire,"  BS/ 
EB  2  (1975)  1—18.  -T.E.G. 

NOVEL  (vecxpá,  Lat.  nouella  [constitutio],  lit.  a  “new 
[decree]”),  the  term  for  an  imperial  edict.  Known 
from  the  4th  C.  onward,  it  was  specifically  applied 
to  ordinances  issued  after  the  Codex  Theodosi- 
anus  and  then  to  the  Justinianic  Novels  (see  Nov- 
els  of  Justinian  I)  promulgated  after  the  Codex 
J ustinianus.  The  term  fell  out  of  use  after  Jus- 
tinian  I,  but  reappeared  at  the  time  of  the  “recep- 
tion”  of  Justinianic  law  and  was  used  in  the  col- 
lection  of  laws  issued  by  Leo  VI  (see  Novels  of 
Leo  VI).  The  emperors  of  the  ìoth  C.,  from 
Romanos  I  (Reg  1,  nos.  595,  628)  to  Basil  II  (Reg 
1,  nos.  772,  783),  used  the  term  relatively  often; 
less  frequent  in  the  1  ìth  to  first  half  of  the  i2th 
C.,  it  became  popular  with  Manuel  I  (Reg  2,  nos. 
1341,  1398,  1467,  1535).  From  this  time  onward, 
more  general  expressions,  such  as  novel  or  edict 
(see  Edictum)  were  replaced  by  specific  terms, 
such  as  CHRYSOBULL,  PROSTAGMA,  HORISMOS  (Döl- 
ger,  Diplomatih  122).  If  we  disregard  the  two  cases 
in  which  the  archaizing  historian  Pachymeres  used 
this  term  (Reg  3,  no.2040;  4,  no.2159),  the  only 
novcl  known  from  thc  latc  Byz.  pcriod  is  thc  ìaw 
of  Andronikos  II  of  1306  on  abiotirion,  regu- 
lating  intestate  succession  (Reg  4,  no.2295). 

lit.  A.  Steinwenter,  RE  17  (1937)  1162-71.  Dölger- 
Karayannopulos,  Urhundenlehre  75,  n.8.  N.  van  der  Wal, 

“ Edictum  und  lex  ediclalis :  Form  und  Inhalt  der  Kaiser- 
gesetze  im  spätrömischen  Reich,”  Revue  inlemationale  des 
droits  de  l’antiquité  28  (1981)  277—313.  — A.K. 

NOVELS  OF  JUSTINIAN  I.  The  laws  published 
by  Justinian  I  after  the  completion  of  the  Codex 
Justinianus  were  designated  as  noyellae  constitu- 
tiones  or  new  constitutions.  In  contrast  to  the  other 
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parts  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Civius  they  were  issued 
for  the  most  part  in  Greek,  and,  in  contrast  to 
the  concise  language  of  the  Digest  and  Insti- 
tutes,  they  are  accompanied  by  a  considerable 
use  of  rhetoric  and  extensive  justifìcations  and 
legitimations.  Justinian  intended  to  publish  the 
novels  as  an  “official”  coinpilation;  this  did  not 
occur,  however,  perhaps  due  to  the  death  of  Tri- 
bonian.  The  novels  are  thus  transmitted  only  in 
private  collections;  the  most  extensive,  which  con- 
tains  i68  novels  (soine  of  which  are  by  Justinian’s 
successors)  as  well  as  13  edicts,  is  the  basis  of 
modern  editions.  Recensions  of  the  novels  from 
the  6th  or  7th  C.  exist  in  Latin  in  the  so-called 
Aulhenlìcum  and  the  Epitome  Julìani,  in  Greek  in 
the  Syntagma  of  novels  by  Athanasios  Scholasti- 
kos  of  Emesa,  and  the  collection  of  novels  by 
Theodore  Scholastihos.  The  greater  part  of  the 
texts  of  the  Justinianic  novels  was  incorporated 
into  the  Basilira. 

ED.  CIC,  VOl.  3. 

lit.  F.A.  Biener,  Geschichte  der  Noyellen  Justinians  (Berlin 
1824;  rp.  Aalen  1970).  P.  Noailles,  Les  collections  de  Novelles 
de  l’empereur  Justinìen,  2  vols.  (Paris  1912—14).  N.  van  der 
Wal,  Manuale  Novellarum  lustiniani  (Groningen  1964). 

-M.Th.F. 

NOVELS  OF  LEO  VI,  a  collection  of  1 1 3  undated 
imperial  ordinances  issued  by  Emp.  Leo  VI  and 
addressed  mostly  to  Stylianos  Zaoutzes.  The  first 
novels  are  devoted  to  ecclesiastical  affairs,  then 
follow  the  laws  involving  individuals  (marriage, 
dowry,  inanumission,  adoption).  After  noveI  66 
no  systein  can  be  ascertained.  It  is  unclear  whether 
they  were  published  as  an  entire  corpus  or  one 
after  another;  in  any  case,  a  ìoth-C.  MS  contain- 
ing  only  12  novels  has  been  recently  discovered 
(N.  van  der  Wal,  Tijdschrift  43  [1975]  257-69). 
Since  Zaoutzes  died  in  899,  the  novels  must  have 
been  issued  before  this  year.  N.  van  der  Wal  and 
J.  Lokin  (Historiae  iuris  Graeco-Romani  delineatio 
[Groningen  1 985]  86)  suggest  that  they  were  pub- 
lished  after  the  Basilira,  although  they  contain 
no  direct  references  to  the  Basüiha.  M.Th.  Fögen 
(. SubGr  3  [1989]  23-35)  argues  instead  that  the 
novels  were  issued  one  by  one,  while  the  codifi- 
cation  of  the  Basilika  was  in  progress,  to  meet 
problems  which  arose  from  the  discrepancies  be- 
tween  Justinianic  law  and  contemporary  needs 
and  customs. 

The  purpose  of  the  novels  was  to  “cleanse”  the 
legal  system  and  abrogate  legislation  that  had 


become  obsolete  (G.  Michaélidès-Nouaros  in  Mne- 
mosynon  Perihleous  Bizoukidou  [Thessalonike  1960— 
63]  27—54).  It  is  not  yet  clear  to  what  extent  it 
was  a  real  program  and  to  what  extent  an  aca- 
demic  exercise.  M.  Sjuzjumov  ( VizVrem  15  [1959] 
33-49)  viewed  the  novels  as  coherent  legisladon 
directed  at  the  needs  of  large  flourishing  cities, 
encouraging  private  ownership,  trade,  loans,  and 
partnerships,  but  ignoring  the  situation  in  the 
countryside. 

ed.  P.  Noailles,  A.  Dain,  Les  Novelles  de  Léon  VI  le  Sage 
(Paris  1944),  with  Fr.  tr.  C.A.  Spulber,  Les  Nouelles  de  Léon 
le  Sage  (Cernäup  1934)  3-121,  with  Fr.  tr. 

lit.  H.  Monnier,  Les  Nouelles  de  Léon  le  Sage  (Bordeaux- 
Paris  1923).  K.  Fledelius,  “Competing  Mentalities:  the  Leg- 
islator  Leo  VI  at  Work,”  17  CEB,  Abstracts  (Washington, 
D.C.,  1986)  n6f.  -A.K. 


NOVGOROD  (NojSoypáStoT  or  NejSoyapSáç), 
town  on  the  upper  Volchov;  initially  a  northern 
base  for  the  Rus’  (earliest  reference:  De  adm.  imp. 
9.4)  and  a  prosperous  commercial  center  until  the 
end  of  the  i5th  C.  A  i5th-C.  historian  (Chalk. 
1:122.18—21)  speaks  of  Novgorod  as  an  aristohra- 
tia,  more  prosperous  than  the  other  Russian  cities. 
Direct  and  transit  trade  with  Constantinople  was 
most  intense  in  the  ìoth— i2th  C.  (esp.  exports  to 
Novgorod  of  glass,  walnuts,  boxwood,  and  am- 
phorae  of  wine  and  oil).  The  bishopric  was  founded 
ca.990  and  its  incumbents  gradually  acquired  a 
status  somewhat  apart  from  the  other  bishops  of 
Rus’;  the  title  “archbishop”  was  used  sporadically 
from  the  mid-i2th  C.;  in  1385  Novgorod  refused 
the  metropolitan  of  Kiev  the  right  to  overrule 
judgments  of  the  archbishop,  a  right  that  Kip- 
rian — supported  by  ambassadors  from  Patr.  An- 
tony  IV — tried  unsuccessfully  to  reclaim.  Cul- 
tural  ties  with  Byz.,  however,  were  close:  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia  (1045-50)  was  built  by 
Byz.  craftsmen,  and  it  probably  included  doors 
made  in  Constantinople  (one  of  two  sets  of  doors 
erroneously  labeled  “Chersonian” — see  S.  Beljaev 
in  Dreonjaja  Rus'  1  slaojane  [Moscow  1978]  300— 
10);  the  i2th-C.  bishops  had  their  seals  inscribed 
in  Greek;  Byz.  liturgical  silver  from  Novgorod  is 
preserved,  as  are  the  working  notes  of  a  Greek 
icon  painter  active  in  Novgorod  ca.1200  (B.  Kol- 
cin  et  al.,  Usad’ba  novgorodskogo  chudoznika  XII  v. 
[Moscow  1981]);  and  travelers  and  pilgrims  from 
Novgorod  produced  accounts  of  the  holy  places 
of  Constantinople  (e.g.,  Antony  of  Novgorod). 
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lit.  E.  Rybina,  Archeologìceskie  ocerki  novgorodskoj  torgwli 
X—\IV  w.  (Moscow  1978).  H.  Birnbaum,  Lord  Novgorod  the 
Great  (Columbus,  Ohio,  iq8i).  Ditten,  Russtand-Excurs  ts- 
38,  147-53-  -S.C.F. 

NOVICE  (/latrot/iópoç),  in  the  earlier  period  also 
called  archarios  or  neopages,  a  person  undergoing 
a  period  of  probation  before  receiving  the  ton- 
sure  and  taking  the  monasdc  habit.  In  the  earliest 
years  of  monasticism  both  Pachomios  and  Basil 
the  Great  prescribed  a  brief  but  unspecified  trial 
period  for  those  wishing  to  take  the  monastic 
habit.  The  legisladon  of  Jusdnian  I  (novs.  5,  132.5) 
and  canon  Iaw  (canon  5  of  the  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople  of  86 1)  ordained  that  this  probation- 
ary  period  should  range  from  six  months  to  three 
years;  some  typika  specify  that  the  length  of  the 
trial  period  depended  on  the  social  rank,  age,  and 
experience  of  the  future  monk  or  nun,  being 
shortest  for  members  of  the  nobility.  In  the  case 
of  gravely  ill  novices,  the  trial  period  was  waived 
and  tonsure  was  immediate. 

The  minimum  age  for  entrance  into  a  monas- 
tery  was  about  16-18;  in  some  cases  younger  boys 
and  girls  could  be  admitted.  Thus,  the  typikon  of 
Christodoulos  of  Patmos  allowed  boys  ( paidia ) 
to  be  brought  up  at  the  monastery;  if  they  decided 
to  take  permanent  vows,  they  could  later  be  ton- 
sured  (MM  6:83.10—12).  Usually  beardless  youths 
were  not  allowed  to  live  in  the  monastery  and 
resided  in  monastic  proasteia.  Other  categories  of 
individuals  who  could  be  denied  admission  to  a 
monastery  were  eunuchs,  fugitive  slaves,  and 
criminals;  some  hegoumenoi  were  reluctant  to  ad- 
mit  children  seeking  to  enter  monastic  life  against 
the  will  of  their  parents.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
lavish  donation  (apotage,  prosenexis,  anathema,  etc.) 
might  enhance  one’s  chances  of  admittance,  al- 
though  Balsamon  protested  against  the  practice 
of  tonsuring  in  exchange  for  a  gift  of  money 
(Rhalles-Potles,  Syntagma  2:632.19-28). 

The  novice  sometimes  continued  to  wear  secu- 
lar  garb  until  the  time  of  his  or  her  tonsure; 
Blastares  even  imposed  a  fine  on  those  who  donned 
the  monastic  habit  before  the  end  of  the  novitiate. 
Balsamon  prohibited  a  rasophoros  to  return  to  sec- 
ular  life  and  to  marry  (Rhalles-Potles,  Syntagma 
4:746.13—14).  Novices  were  usually  assigned  to 
an  experienced  monk  or  nun  ( anadochos )  as  a 
spiritual  mentor:  when  Symeon  the  Theologian 
entered  the  Stoudios  monastery,  he  placed  all  his 
possessions  at  the  feet  of  his  pater  pneumatiros 


and  was  given  a  place  to  sleep  under  the  stairs 
near  his  master’s  cell. 

lit.  P.  de  Meester,  “Le  rasophorat  dans  le  monachisme 
byzantin,”  lzvlstDr  1 6 —  1 8  (1940)  323-32.  Ronidares,  Nomi- 
ke  theorese  88—97.  Meester,  De  monachico  statu  88—93,  349~ 
62.  Panagiotaltos,  Dihaion  51-70.  -A.K.,  A.M.T. 

NOVIODUNUM  (Noy3ioôoúpoç,  mod.  Isaccea  in 
Rumania),  a  Roman  naval  station  in  Moesia  II, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube.  Archaeologists 
have  discovered  the  north  wall  of  the  fortress, 
with  one  large  rectangular  and  seven  semicircular 
towers;  a  second  rampart  was  built  in  the  ^th  C. 
Baths  (one  from  the  ^th  C.  )  and  a  basilical  build- 
ing  were  also  excavated.  Several  Christian  martyrs 
are  connected  with  Noviodunum,  among  them 
Menerius  or  Menedemus  (E.  Polaschek,  RE  17 
[1937]  1 194).  A  series  of  coins  dated  through  the 
reign  of  Emp.  Phokas  confirms  the  functioning 
of  the  stronghold  to  the  beginning  of  the  7th  C. 
It  was  rebuilt  during  the  reign  of  John  I  Tzi- 
miskes.  Byz.  coins  of  the  late  ìoth—  i3th  C.  have 
been  found  as  well  as  seals,  including  one  with 
the  name  “despotes  Isaakios,”  probably  Isaac  II  (G. 
§tefan,  Dacia  9—10  [1941—44]  482).  Near  Isaccea, 
an  nth—  i2th-C.  cemetery  was  excavated  that 
yielded  Byz.  coins  (of  Romanos  III  and  Michael 
IV)  and  Byz.  glass,  bronze,  and  silver  objects  (I. 
Vasiliu,  Peuce  9  [1984]  107—41).  Noviodunum 
seems  to  have  been  an  important  point  on  the 
Byz.  defensive  system  of  the  Danube  in  the  1  ìth— 
i2th  C.  Tatar  coins  and  objects  of  the  i3th-i4th 
C.  testify  to  their  presence  in  Noviodunum. 

lit.  I.  Barnea,  B.  Mitrea,  “Säpäturile  de  salvare  de  la 
Noviodunum,”  Materiale  ji  cercetâri  arheologice  5  ( 1 959)  46 1  — 
73.  1.  and  A.  Barnea,  “Säpäturile  de  salvare  de  la  Novio- 
dunum,”  Peuce  9  (1984)  97-105.  A.S.  §tefan,  “Novio- 
dunum,”  Buletinul  monumentelor  istorice  42  (1973)  3-14-  A. 
Kuzev,  “Prinosi  küm  istorijata  na  srednovekovnite  kreposti 
jx>  Dolnija  Dunav,”  IzvNarMus-Vama  7  (1971)  77—87. 

-A.K. 

NOVYE  SENZARY,  a  town  near  Poltava  in  the 
Ukraine  where  in  1928  a  “hoard”  (in  fact,  objects 
from  a  tomb)  was  found;  the  objects  disappeared 
during  World  War  II.  The  “hoard”  contained 
seven  solidi  (the  latest  dating  to  Constans  II,  prob- 
ably  before  646),  weapons  and  armor  fragments 
(from  a  saber  and  a  coat  of  mail),  arrowheads, 
harness  items,  a  glass  goblet  and  bowl,  and  gold 
and  silver  revetment.  The  glass  vessels  and  a  gold 
ring  were  probably  of  Byz.  provenance.  The  lo- 
cation  of  this  tomb,  perhaps  that  of  a  nomad 
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warrior,  is  very  close  to  that  of  the  “hoard”  of 
Malaja  PereSCepina. 

lit.  A.T.  Smilenko,  “Nachodka  1928  g.  v  g.  Novye  Sen- 
íary"  Slavjane  1  Rus’  (Moscow  1968)  158-66.  -A.K. 

NOXAL  ACTIONS  (vo£;otkía.L  àycayaí,  from  Lat. 
actiones  noxales),  suits  against  the  owner  of  a  delin- 
quent  slave,  in  which  the  owner — providing  the 
delict  had  occurred  without  his  knowledge  or 
consent — could  avoid  paying  compensation  or 
penalties  by  surrendering  the  slave  ( noxae  datio) 
to  the  person  who  had  suffered  the  damage.  The 
same  option  existed  in  cases  of  damage  by  quad- 
rupeds  ( Institutes  4.8— g;  Digest  9. 1 ,4;  Basil.  60.2,5). 
Whether  the  option  was  actually  exercised  in  Byz. 
remains  in  doubt  (despite  the  evidence  of  Peira 
61.5). 

lit.  Kaser,  Privatrecht  2:430-33.  -L.B. 

NUBIA,  general  designation  for  the  region  on 
Egypt’s  southern  border  beginning  at  Syene  (As- 
wan)  and  following  the  Nile  and  Blue  Nile  basins 
to  an  undetermined  point  above  Soba  where  it 
bordered  on  the  kingdom  of  Axum.  Circa  530, 
the  “kinglet”  ( basilishos )  Silko  consolidated  power 
in  the  north  by  subduing  the  Blemmyes.  In  the 
6th  C.,  Nubia  was  divided  into  three  kingdoms: 
Nobatia  in  the  north,  Makuria  in  the  middle,  and 
Alodia  in  the  south.  Both  Justinian  I  and  Theo- 
dora  sponsored  separate  Orthodox  and  Mono- 
physite  missions  to  convert  Nubia  between  530 
and  580.  The  readiness  to  accept  missions  from 
Byz.  may  have  stemmed  from  efforts  to  check 
Axum,  whose  Christian  ruler,  a  sometime  Byz. 
ally,  had  devastated  the  earlier  Meroitic  kingdom. 
The  Nubian  kingdoms  were  subject  to  strong  in- 
fluences  from  the  emerging  Coptic  church  of 
Egypt,  but  not  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  Greek 
Orthodoxy.  The  Arab  conquests  cut  off  Nubia 
from  further  contact  with  Byz.,  but  Greek  contin- 
ued  to  be  used  in  inscriptions  and  Byz.  influences 
on  church  art  are  generally  acknowledged.  The 
two  northern  kingdoms,  united  ca.710,  remained 
independent  and  Christian  until  1323.  The  king- 
dom  of  Soba  survived  until  the  i5th  C.  Islamiza- 
tion  followed  upon  their  conquests. 

Robert  de  Clari  relates  that  at  the  court  of  Isaac 
II  and  Alexios  IV  he  saw  a  Nubian  king  (“li  rois 
de  Nubie”)  who  visited  Jerusalem  and  Constanti- 
nople  and  was  planning  to  continue  to  Rome  and 


Spain.  He  ruled  over  a  Christian  people  who 
dwelt  far  south  of  Jerusalem,  baptized  their  chil- 
dren,  and  branded  with  a  hot  iron  the  sign  of  the 
cross  on  their  brows.  This  pilgrimage  took  place 
ca.1203,  and  the  king  can  probably  be  identified 
as  Lalibela,  the  Ethiopian  ruler  of  the  second  half 
of  the  i2th  C.  known  for  his  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem  and  active  construction  of  churches  (B. 
Hendrickx,  Bymntina  13.2  [1985]  893-98;  cf.  B. 
Rostkowska  in  P.  van  Moorsel,  New  Discoveries  in 
Nubia  [Leiden  1982]  113-16). 

lit.  P.  Shinnie,  “Christian  Nubia,”  in  CHAfr  2:556-88, 
764-66.  D.G.  Letsios.  Byiantio  kai  Erylhra  Thalassa  (Athens 
1988).  -D.W.J.,  A.K. 

NUDE,  THE.  Unlike  classical  authors  the  Byz. 
tried  to  avoid  describing  the  naked  body:  a  typical 
example  of  Byz.  caution  is  Niketas  Choniates’ 
reference  to  the  statue  of  Athena  in  Constanti- 
nople,  which  he  praises  for  being  covered  with  a 
heavy  garment.  Byz.  costume  concealed  rather 
than  exposed  the  body.  Contrary  opinions  were 
rare:  thus  Symeon  the  Theologian,  in  a  hymn, 
proclaimed  that  Christ  is  present  in  every  limb  of 
the  human  body,  even  in  the  genitalia,  and  that 
therefore  we  should  not  be  ashamed  of  our  bod- 
ies.  The  History  of  Choniates  contains  no  less  than 
17  words  for  various  organs  of  the  body  con- 
nected  with  sexuality  and  excretory  actẁity.  Ha- 
giographical  texts  often  describe  the  apprehen- 
sion  experienced  by  pious  men  before  the  naked 
female  body  and  praise  holy  men  who  showed 
themselves  indifferent  toward  nakedness:  John 
Moschos  tells  a  story  about  a  priest  who  was  un- 
able  to  baptize  a  beautiful  Persian  girl  until  John 
the  Baptist  sealed  his  body  from  the  navel  down 
with  the  sign  of  thecross;  the  priest  then  baptized 
the  girl  without  even  noticing  that  she  was  female 
(PG  87:28530-28566).  Suppressed  interest  in  the 
human  body  is  sometimes  revealed  by  criticism  of 
classical  and  Islamic  imagery. 

In  Byz.  art,  the  nude  is  marked  less  by  its  rarity 
than  by  its  cautious  treatment.  The  nude  form 
that  is  customary  in  Greek  and  Roman  art  sur- 
vived  in  late  antiquity — as  on  an  ivory  diptych  in 
Ravenna  (Volbach,  Elfenbeinarbeiten,  no.125)  where 
Jonah  is  shown  naked  and  fully  sexed  under  the 
gourd — but  in  Byz.  art  was  employed  in  greatly 
reduced  numbers  or  else  dressed,  as  in  the  same 
scene  in  the  Menologion  of  Basil  II  (p.  59). 
Similarly,  Christ  appears  naked  in  the  baptistery 
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mosaics  of  Ravenna,  his  genitals  visible  through 
the  Jordan,  while  in  and  after  the  gth  C.  his  groin 
is  obscured.  No  matter  what  the  period,  it  is  the 
identity  and  function  of  the  nude  that  seems  to 
have  determined  the  franlcness  with  which  the 
body  was  treated.  Some  images  of  female  martyr- 
dom,  for  example,  depict  mutilated  breasts,  and 
women  in  Last  Judgments  are  suckled  by  snakes 
or  frogs. 

The  pudenda  are  usually  concealed  by  other 
parts  of  the  body  or  by  foliage  in  Creation  scenes; 
where  they  are  exposed,  as  on  a  ivory-cIad  casket 
in  Cleveland,  Adam  and  Eve,  expelled  from  Para- 
dise,  have  identical  genitalia.  The  Byz.  knew  Hel- 
lenistic  works  of  art  with  naked  erotes,  such  as  the 
Tetrapleuron  (Nik.  Chon.  648.52—54)  preserved 
until  the  1 5th  C.  in  Constantinople;  putti  on  some 
Byz.  boxes  are  shown  fully  exposed. 

Nudity  could  suggest  an  equation  with  sin  and 
sickness:  Job  is  covered  with  sores  until  he  hnds 
the  true  path.  Similarly,  the  desolation  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  in  the  Rossano  Gospels  (fol-7v) 
is  denoted  by  his  nakedness.  Conversely  in  a  scene 
that  called  for  nudity,  the  Forty  Martyrs  of 
Sebasteia  are  normally  shown  half-clothed.  Gen- 
erally,  the  naked  body  is  treated  diagrammati- 
cally,  emphasizing  such  linear  features  as  the  spine 
and  the  diaphragm,  though  in  deliberately  clas- 
sicizing  works  such  as  the  silver  Meleager  and 
Atalanta  plate,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Hera- 
kleios,  its  volumetric  qualities  are  observed. 

lit.  J.  &  D.  Winfield,  Proporlìon  and  Slructure  of  the 
Human  Figure  in  Byiantine  Wall  Painting  and  Mosaic  [  =  BAR 
Int.  Ser.  154]  (Oxford  1982)  41-47.  A.  Kazhdan,  “Der 
Rörper  im  Geschichtswerlc  des  Niketas  Cühoniates,”  in  Fest 
und  Alllag  in  Byzanz ,  ed.  G.  Pnnzing,  D.  Simon  (Munich 
1990)  91-105.  -A.C.,  A.K. 

NU'MÂN,  AL-.  See  Namaan. 

NUMBERS.  The  Greek  notation  used  to  repre- 
sent  numbers  consisted  of  the  24  normal  letters 
of  the  Greek  alphabet  plus  three  archaic  letters. 
The  27  resulting  characters  were  arranged  in 
three  series  of  nine  numbers  each:  units,  tens, 
and  hundreds.  The  three  archaic  letters  were 
digamma  (normally  written  in  MSS  asS"and  from 
this  form  known  as  stigma),  koppa,  and  sampi 
(see  Table).  The  addition  of  diacritical  marks  pro- 
duced  further  sets  of  three  series  of  higher  or- 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

units 

ä 

ê 

ÿ 

è 

ê 

ç 

l 

V 

6 

tens 

l 

K 

X 

p 

V 

ì 

Ò 

7 T 

9 

hundreds 

p 

& 

T 

V 

4> 

X 

<Â 

ÖJ 

£ 

ders.  Thus  each  of  the  above  27  numbers  is  mul- 
tiplied  by  1,000  by  the  addition  of  a  stroke  to  the 
lower  left;  e.g.,  ä  =  1000  and  <ẁ  =  800,000.  ln 
this  way  numbers  of  any  magnitude  could,  in 
theory,  be  expressed  symbolically.  In  fac.t,  the 
highest  numbers  normally  in  use  were  products 
of  the  members  of  the  first  set  and  10,000.  In 
order  to  express  these  products  one  wrote  tiie 

smaller  number  above  the  letter  M;  for  example, 

€  (2> 

M  =  50,000  and  M  =  8,000,000. 

Fractional  numbers  were  written  as  unit  frac- 
lions  in  the  manner  of  the  Egyptians,  except  for 
2/3,  P*.  There  was  also  a  special  symbol  for  1/2,  U' 
or .  Since  the  numerators  of  the  fractions  were 
always  1,  they  did  not  need  to  be  expressed.  An 
integer  number  was  often  distinguished  from  a 
unit  fraction  by  placing  a  bar  over  the  integer,  an 
acute  accent  after  the  fraction;  e.g.,  6  =  4  and  ô' 
=  1/4.  Fractions  whose  numerators  were  not  1 
were  analyzed  as  the  sum  of  several  unit  fractions; 
e.g.,  ô'rj'  =  1/4  +  1/8  =  3/8. 

From  antiquity  the  Greeks  had  also  employed 
their  letter  numbers  for  1  through  59  to  express 
the  sexagesimal  place  value  system  introduced 
into  astronomy  by  the  Babylonians.  In  this  system 
each  place  represents  a  power  of  60,  a  positive 
power  to  the  left  of  zero  and  a  negative  to  the 
right.  The  absence  of  a  number  in  any  place  was 
represented  by  the  symbol  ö;  in  pure  sexagesimal 
writing  this  could  not  be  confused  with  the  integer 
number  represented  by  omicron,  70,  since  no 
number  higher  than  59  could  ever  be  written  in 
any  place.  Thus,  the  motion  01  Saturn  in  30  days, 
for  instance,  would  be  written:  äö  tç  ftë  ftÔ  kë 
Ä.  =  t  +  o  x  6o_1  +  16  x  60-2  +  45  x  6o-3 
+  44  x  60-4  +  25  x  60-5  +  30  x  6o-6. 

In  the  middle  of  the  i3th  C.  the  Indian  decimal 
place  value  system  was  introduced  into  Byz.  to- 
gether  with  the  ten  symbols  necessary  for  writing 
it.  The  older  systems  coexisted  with  this  new  one 
until  after  1453;  and,  of  course,  the  sexagesimal 
system  continued  to  be  used  in  astronomy,  hor- 
ology,  and  trigonometry.  -D.P. 
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NUMBER  SYMBOLISM  AND  THEORY.  Num- 
bers  played  an  important  part  in  Pythagorean  and 
Neoplatonic  philosophy,  and  Christian  theolo- 
gians  inherited  the  problem  of  the  transition  from 
the  monad  of  God  to  the  multitude  in  the  created 
world.  The  mystery  of  the  Trinity  (three  hypo- 
stases  of  one  nature)  and  the  mystery  of  Christ 
(two  natures  united  in  one  hypostasis)  formed  the 
bridge  from  the  One  to  the  cosmos  and  multifar- 
ious  mankind.  Then  the  question  arose  whether 
the  number  as  such  was  a  substance  or  only  the 
form/measurement.  John  of  Damascus,  in  his 
polemics  against  the  Monophysites  ( Aceph .  4.3-6, 
ed.  Rotter,  Schriften  4:412),  rejects  the  idea  that 
number  is  the  principle  ( arche )  of  division;  it  is 
rather  a  “heaping  up”  or  “pouring  forth”  of  in- 
dividual  “monads,”  and  thus  union  and  not  divi- 
sion  ( Jacob .  50.2—3,  ed.  Rotter,  Schriften  4:124). 
John  used  the  argument  to  support  the  doctrine 
of  the  unity  of  two  natures  in  Christ. 

The  Byz.  ascribed  a  particular  significance, 
sometimes  mysterious  or  magical,  to  various  num- 
bers,  esp.  one  (one  God,  one  cosmos,  one  basilens), 
two  (two  natures  in  Christ),  and  three:  besides  the 
Trinity,  they  observed  an  angelic  hierarchy  di- 
vided  into  three  orders,  the  three  days  of  Christ’s 
entombment,  triple  immersion  at  baptism,  three 
kinds  of  law  (of  nature,  of  Moses,  and  of  grace), 
etc.  Four  characterized  the  elements,  quarters  of 
the  world,  and  cardinal  virtues;  seven  indicated 
perfection  (seven  virtues);  eight,  as  the  cube  of 
two,  was  an  ideal  number.  For  John  Lydos  and 
many  astrologers  thereafter  the  numbers  three, 
nine,  and  forty  defined  the  stages  of  conception, 
mortality,  the  progress  of  the  soul,  and  liturgical 
commemoration  (G.  Dagron  in  Temps  chrétien  419— 
30).  Symbolic  interpretation  was  popular  in  rhet- 
oric  and  used  for  political  propaganda.  For  in- 
stance,  at  the  begínning  of  Constantine  I  V’s  reign, 
the  army  demanded  that  he  proclaim  his  brothers 
Tiberios  and  Herakleios  emperors;  the  request 
was  justified  in  terms  of  number  symbolism.  The 
soldiers  announced,  “We  believe  in  the  Trinity, 
we  will  crown  three  rulers”  (Theoph.  352.  igf). 

Number  symbolism  also  played  a  pervasive  role 
in  art  and  architecture:  obvious  allusion  to  the 
Trinity  is  made  in  triple  apses,  naves,  and  doors. 
Biblical  descriptions  of  the  four  corners  of  the 
world,  rivers  of  Paradise,  and  winds  were  staples 
of  book  illustration,  and  fivefold  symmetry  an 
essential  aspect  of  the  Nea  Ekki.esia  and  the  Pen- 


tapyrgion.  The  varying  number  of  apostles  at 
different  times  in  Christ’s  earthly  life  was  inter- 
preted  in  a  hymn  on  the  cathedral  of  Edessa  as 
underlying  the  architectural  form  of  its  members. 
Eight  sides,  symbolizing  the  Resurrection,  were 
traditional  for  baptismal  fonts,  while  the  ideal 
church,  according  to  the  5th-C.  Testamenlum  Domi - 
ni,  included  a  baptistery  2 1  cubits  long  “for  the 
total  number  of  the  prophets”  and  12  cubits  wide 
“for  a  type  of  those  .  .  .  appointed  to  preach  the 
Gospel.” 

lit.  F.  Dornseiff,  Das  Alphabet  in  Mystik  und  Magie  (Leip- 
zig-Berlin  1925;  rp.  Leipzig  1975).  E.  Reiss,  “Number  Sym- 
bolism  and  Medieval  Literature,”  MedHum  n.s.  1  (1970) 
161-74.  -A.K.,  A.C. 


NUMIDIA  (Noufuôia),  a  province  situated  to  the 
west  and  south  of  Africa  Proconsularis.  Under 
Diocletian,  Numídia  was  divided  into  two  prov- 
inces:  Numidia  Militana,  comprising  the  military 
frontier  in  the  south,  and  Numidia  Cirtensis,  the 
Tell  and  High  Plains  around  Cirta.  In  314  this 
arrangement  was  abandoned  and  the  province 
reunited.  Numidia  was  remote  and  not  particu- 
larly  wealthy.  This  atmosphere  bred  in  the  prov- 
ince  a  fervent  conservatism  and  resistance  to 
central  authority,  manifested  by  the  Donatist 
movement  and  within  it  the  Circumcellions.  In 
435  Numidia  was  ceded  to  the  Vandals.  Al- 
though  returned  to  the  imperial  government  in 
442,  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  Numidia 
evidently  remained  under  Vandal  control.  In  the 
late  5th  C.  Mauri  tribes  from  the  Aures  Moun- 
tains  sacked  Thamugadi  and  frequently  raided  as 
far  as  Cirta,  renamed  Constantina. 

Byz.  authority  over  the  province  was  established 
through  a  series  of  campaigns  (534—41)  under 
Justinian  I.  The  dux  of  Numidia  exercised  a  sub- 
stantial  circumscription,  which  probably  included 
parts  of  Mauritania  and  the  proconsular  prov- 
ince.  The  military  importance  of  Numidia  is  evi- 
denced  by  the  fact  that  some  holders  of  the  office 
went  on  to  become  magistri  militum  of  Africa.  Nu- 
merous  forts  were  built  under  Justinian  to  secure 
Numidia  against  the  largely  autonomous  tribes, 
although  no  confiicts  are  recorded  after  ca.571. 
A  Latin  inscription  from  Thamugadi  mentions 
the  construction  of  a  church,  sometime  between 
642  and  647,  by  Gregory  patricius  (presumably 
Gregory,  the  exarch)  and  John,  dux  of  Tigisis, 
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the  last  reference  to  Byz.  official  activity  in  Numi- 
dfa.  The  first  Arab  incursion  in  682  resulted  in  a 
Mauri-Byz.  victory  at  Thabudeos,  but  by  then 
imperial  authority  in  Numidia  was  in  name  only. 

lit.  Pringle,  Defence  6 1  f .  Diehl,  L’Afrique  237-54.  M. 
Janon,  “L’Aures  au  VIe  siècle:  Note  sur  le  récit  de  Pro- 
cope,”  AntAfr  15  (1980)  345-51.  -R.B.H. 


NUMISMATICS  (from  r'ó/aí.cr/aa),  the  study  of 
coins  and  of  coinlike  objects  such  as  coin  weights 
(exagia),  tokens,  jettons,  and  medals.  In  practice, 
Byz.  numismatics  is  limited  to  coins  and  coin 
weights,  for  there  are  no  Byz.  medals  or  jettons, 
and  while  objects  have  been  published  that  may 
have  served  as  tokens,  their  nature  is  uncertain 
and  they  have  yet  to  be  systematically  studied.  In 
like  manner  the  discipline  does  not  include  Byz. 
gold  and  lead  bullae,  although  these  resemble  coins 
in  metal  composition  and  in  design;  bullae  form 
the  domain  of  sigillography.  Byz.  coins  become 
available  to  scholars  through  coin  finds,  the  study 
of  which  is  almost  a  specialized  subject  in  itself. 

Byz.  numismatics  is  in  one  respect  simple,  since 
for  most  periods  coins  have  survived  in  large 
numbers  and  the  great  majority  can  be  assigned 
to  specific  emperors.  Many  of  the  copper  coins 
from  539  to  the  end  of  the  7th  C.  even  bear 
regnal  or  indictional  dates,  and  this  is  occasionally 
the  case  for  coins  of  other  metals.  But  the  scholar 
is  hampered  by  the  total  absence  of  mint  records 
and  the  paucity  of  commercial  documents,  so  that 
it  is  often  not  known  how  the  coins  of  different 
metals  were  related  to  each  other  or  even  what 
some  of  them  were  called.  A  statistical  study  of 
the  proportions  of  coins  struck  by  the  same  dies 
in  particular  samples  of  coin  allows  one  to  deter- 
mine,  within  a  wide  margin  of  error,  the  number 
of  dies  originally  used  for  issues  and,  conse- 
quently,  their  comparable  sizes.  The  attempts, 
however,  of  some  numismatists  (e.g.,  O.  Metcalf, 
Byzantion  37  [1967]  288-95)  to  turn  these  into 
absolute  figures  with  the  help  of  coin-output  in- 
formation  from  other  countries  and  periods  has 
not  met  with  universal  acceptance. 

Coins  of  a  single  denomination  and  issue  were 
theoretically  uniform  in  weight  and  fineness. 
Weight  was  originally  defined  in  terms  of  the 
number  (e.g.,  72  for  the  solidus)  struck  to  the 
Romano-Byz.  pound  (see  Litra).  As  absolute  uni- 
formity  was  impossible  in  practice,  coins  were 


always  a  little  above  or  below  the  average  figure; 
the  limits  of  authorized  variation  were  probably 
very  small  in  the  case  of  gold  coins,  less  for  silver, 
and  probably  undefined  for  copper,  where  indi- 
vidual  specimens  of  the  same  issue  and  in  good 
condition  can  vary  by  as  much  as  50  percent. 
Original  weights  are  best  ascertained  by  construct- 
ing  a  frequency  table  of  the  weights  of  a  number 
of  actual  specimens  and  determining  where  the 
largest  concentration  occurs,  but  because  surviv- 
ing  coins  are  always  worn,  even  if  only  slightly, 
the  result  will  fall  short  of  the  original  theoretical 
weight.  A  further  allowance,  necessarily  some- 
what  subjective  in  character,  has  consequently  to 
be  made  for  wear.  Figures  for  fineness  are  usually 
difficult  to  ascertain.  The  purity  of  gold  was  in 
the  past  usually  checked  by  the  touchstone,  and 
specific  gravity  methods,  commonly  used  today, 
give  results  sufficiently  accurate  for  scholarly  pur- 
poses,  but  more  refined  procedures  (neutron  ac- 
tivation,  X-ray  fluorescence)  are  employed  when 
possible.  Direct  chemical  analysis  is  usually  avoided, 
except  for  copper  and  silver  coins  of  little  value, 
because  of  the  inevitable  injury  to  the  coins. 

Because  the  state  issued  the  coins,  their  inscrip- 
tions  and  designs  could  be  used  for  propaganda 
purposes  and  they  sometimes  throw  light  on  im- 
perial  claims  or  policy.  (See  also  “Thematic  Con- 
tent”  and  “Language”  under  Coins.)  One  may 
instance  the  introduction  of  the  full  title  basìleus 
Romaion  on  the  silver  miliaresion  after  Michael  II 
recognized  Charlemagne  as  basileus  (but  not  Ro- 
maion)  in  812,  and  that  of  the  title  orthodoxos  on 
coins  of  Michael  VI  (1056—57)  and  Isaac  I  (1057— 
59)  in  the  decade  following  the  breach  with  Rome 
in  1054.  The  way  in  which  emperors  were  rep- 
resented  shows  the  way  in  which  they  wished  their 
subjects  to  see  them  and  elucidates  the  evoludon 
of  imperial  costume  and  insignia  (G.P.  Galavaris, 
MN  8  [1958]  99-117).  From  the  gth  C.  onward 
coin  types  often  consistcd  of  rcprcscntations  of 
Christ  and  of  the  Virgin  and  other  saints,  and 
because  these  can  be  dated  with  greater  certainty 
than  most  other  works  of  art,  the  variety  of  types 
used  and  their  evolution  can  be  of  great  value  to 
the  art  historian. 

LiT.  P.  Grierson,  “Byzantine  Coins  as  Source  Material,” 
13  CEB  (Oxford  1966)  317-33.  Idem,  Numismatics  (London 
l 975)  140-61.  DOC  3:94—97,  106-76.  C.  Morrisson  et  al., 
L’or  monnayé.  I.  Purification  et  allérations  de  Rome  à  Byzance 
(Paris  1985).  -Ph.G. 
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NUMMUS  (vovfj.iJ.iov),  a  Latin  term  meaning  “coin” 
but  often  used  for  a  specific  denomination.  In  the 
period  of  the  Tetrarchy  it  was  apparently  the 
official  name  of  the  large  bronze  coins  of  approx- 
imately  10  g,  which  numismatists  have  long  been 
accustomed  to  term  folles.  In  the  5th— 6th  C.,  num- 
mus  was  the  name  of  the  lowest  denomination  in 
circulation,  a  tiny,  ill-struck  copper  coin  weighing 
approximately  1  g  that  in  a  document  of  445  was 
reckoned  1/7,200  of  the  solidus  but  more  fre- 
quently  was  1/6,000  or  1/12,000.  The  usual  re- 
verse  type  was  an  imperial  monogram,  but  its 
identity  as  a  unit  is  shown  by  some  nummi  of 
Justinian  I  bearing  instead  the  letter  A  ( =  1).  The 
denomination  ceased  to  be  struck  at  Constanti- 
nople  in  the  late  6th  C.  and  in  North  Africa 
during  the  7th  C.,  but  it  remained  notionaliy  in 
use  as  a  money  of  account,  1/6,000  of  the  solidus, 
or  sometimes  as  a  generic  term  for  smali  change 
(vovfJ.fj.oi  \e-7r70i — Psellos  in  PG  122:956^). 

lit.  H.L.  Adelson,  G.L.  Kustas,  A  Bronze  Hoard  of  the 
Period  of  Zeno  I  (New  York  1962).  J.D.  Maclsaac,  “The 
Weight  of  the  Late  461  and  Early  ^th  Century  Nummus 
(AE  4),”  MN  18  (1972)  59-66.  Hendy,  Economy  475-go. 

-Ph.G. 

NUN  ( fiovaxi ),  Kakóypaia),  a  woman  who  re- 
nounced  the  world  and  entered  a  cenobitic  nun- 
nery.  As  was  the  case  with  monks,  women  could 
become  nuns  at  several  stages  of  life,  as  young 
maidens  or  as  middle-aged  and  elderly  widows. 
Women  donned  the  monastic  habit  for  many  rea- 
sons:  a  true  vocation,  gratitude  for  a  miraculous 
cure,  loneliness,  or  illness.  It  was  quite  usual  for 
women  to  take  vows  when  they  were  widowed  or 
when  their  husbands  were  confined  in  a  monas- 
tery;  in  the  convent  they  found  both  spiritual  and 
material  support  for  their  old  age. 

Rules  on  the  duration  of  the  novitiate  (see  Nov- 
ice)  varied  from  convent  to  convent;  the  canonicai 
length  was  three  years,  but  this  was  reduced  to 
six  months  or  a  year  for  mature  and  experienced 
women  of  proven  character.  The  minimum  age 
for  final  profession  was  normally  16.  At  the  time 
of  her  vows  it  was  customary  for  a  nun  to  take  a 
new  name,  usually  beginning  with  the  same  letter 
as  her  given  Christian  name,  for  example,  Theo- 
dora— Theodoule.  The  nun’s  habit  consisted  of  a 
black  tunic  (the  hìmatìon),  an  outer  cloak  (the 
mandyas),  and  veil  or  headcovering  (the  skepe). 
Nuns  were  divided  into  two  classes:  the  literate 


Nun.  Nuns  of  the  convent  of  the  Virgin  Bebaias  Elpi- 
dos.  Miniature  in  the  typikon  of  the  Bebaias  Elpidos 
nunnery  (Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  gr.  35,  fol.  12r);  14th 
C.  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 

were  assigned  to  service  as  choir  sisters;  those 
unable  to  read  were  responsible  for  housekeeping 
duties. 

lit.  A.M.  Talbot,  “Late  Byzantine  Nuns:  By  Choice  or 
Necessity?”  ByiF  9  (1985)  103-17.  R.  Janin,  “Le  monasti- 
cisme  au  moyen  âge.  Commende  et  typika  (Xe-XVe  siè- 
cle),”  REB  22  (1964)  36-42.  -A.M.T. 

NUNNERY  (yvvaiKEÍa  p.ovrf,  ywai kwvìtvì).  The 
deve!opment  of  female  monasteries  paralleled 
that  of  their  male  counterparts.  Among  the  ear- 
liest  4th-C.  convents  were  a  large  nunnery  in 
Egypt  organized  in  accordance  with  the  precepts 
of  Pachomios  and  a  nunnery  founded  in  Asia 
Minor  by  Makrina,  based  on  the  rule  of  her 
brother,  B.asil  the  Great  of  Caesarea.  Nunneries 
represented  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  Byz. 
monasteries,  perhaps  15  percent,  and  in  later 
centuries  were  concentrated  in  Constantinople, 
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where  they  esp.  attracted  women  from  aristocratic 
and  imperial  families.  Convents  were  prohibited 
on  Athos  and  Meteora  and  discouraged  on  the 
other  holy  mountains. 

Typika  are  preserved  for  six  nunneries,  includ- 
ing  Recharitomene,  Lips,  Bebaias  Elpidos,  and 
the  convent  founded  by  Neilos  Damilas;  their 
ruies  are  similar  to  those  of  male  monasteries, 
and  emphasize  the  ideal  of  the  roinobion.  The 
typika  enjoin  strict  enclosure  and  segregation  of 
the  sexes,  and  a  twofold  division  of  the  commu- 
nity  of  nuns  into  choir  sisters  and  those  respon- 
sible  for  housekeeping  duties.  The  officials  are 
also  similar,  for  example,  superior  ( hegoumene: ;  see 
Hegoumenos),  steward  (oironomos),  cellarer,  and 
treasurer.  In  contrast  to  monasteries  that  had 
resident  hieromonachoi  to  conduct  services, 
nunneries  had  to  bring  in  priests  from  outside. 
Unlike  male  establishments,  nunneries  supported 
few  intellectual  or  artistic  pursuits  (A.M.  Talbot 
in  Okeanos  604—18).  The  important  function  of 
convents  was  the  refuge  and  support  they  pro- 
vided  to  women  with  a  true  vocation,  and  to  the 
sick,  widowed,  and  elderly.  (See  also  Monastery, 
Double.) 

lit.  A.M.  Talbot,  “A  Comparison  of  the  Monastíc  Ex- 
perience  of  Byzantine  Men  and  Women,”  GOrThR  30  (1985) 
]-2o.  A.  W'eyl  Carr,  “Women  and  Monasticism  in  Byz- 
antium,”  ByzF  9  (1985)  1-15.  F.  Dölger,  “Aus  dem 
Wirtschaftsleben  eines  Frauenklosters  in  der  byzanti- 
nischen  Provinz,"  in  Dölger,  Paraspora  350-57.  E.  Papa- 
gianne,  “Oi  kIerikoi  ton  Byzantinon  gynaikeion  monon  kai 
to  abato,”  Byzantiaka  6  (1986)  75-93.  -A.M.T. 


NÜR  AL-DÎN  (NoupaStp),  atabeg  of  Aleppo  and 
(from  1154)  Damascus  and  (from  1169)  nominal 
ruler  of  Egypt;  born  Feb.  1118,  died  Damascus 
15  May  1174.  Son  of  Zangî,  he  succeeded  his 
father  at  Aleppo  and  devoted  himself  to  fighting 
the  Crusader  states.  In  1151  he  and  Mascüd  I 
seized  the  remnants  of  the  county  of  Edessa, 
which  belonged  to  Manuel  I.  In  Nov.  1158  Nür 
al-Dîn’s  envoys  attended  Manuel’s  humiliation  of 
Renaud  of  Antioch  at  Mopsuestia;  Manuel  sent  a 
friendly  embassy  that  reached  NüF  al-DTn  in  Mar. 
1159.  Manuel  needed  Nür  al-Dîn  to  oppose  the 
Crusaders  in  the  princedom  of  Antioch,  so  that 
the  Iatter  would  rely  on  Byz.  aid.  Thus,  while  in 
Apr,— May  1159  Manuel,  Baldwin  III,  and  Re- 
naud  advanced  toward  Aleppo,  negotiations  with 
Nür  al-Dîn  continued.  In  May  1 159  Nür  al-DTn  re- 


leased  several  Crusader  leaders  and  thousands  of 
other  captives.  He  and  Manuel  agreed  to  support 
the  Dani§mendids  against  Kilic  Arslan  II;  co- 
operation  continued  until  1161.  In  1164  Nür  al- 
DI11  crushed  an  alliance,  which  included  Constan- 
tine  Ralamanos  (Byz.  governor  of  Cilicia),  and 
captured  Ralamanos. 

lit.  N.  Elisséeff,  Nûr  ad-Din,  Un  grand  prince  musulman 
de  Syrie  au  temps  des  croisades  (511—569  H.I1118—1174),  3 
vols.  (Damascus  1967).  -C.M.B. 

NYMPHAEUM  (vvgL<Pcdov),  a  monumental  foun- 
tain  set  against  a  wall  articulated  with  niches,  often 
decorated  with  columns  and  statuary.  The  nym- 
phaeum  was  adopted  from  Roman  architecture, 
though  its  original  association  with  pagan  nymphs 
was  lost  by  the  late  4th  C.,  when  the  term  meant 
no  more  than  a  fountain.  The  Notitia  urbis 
Constantinopolitanae  of  ca.425  list  four  nym- 
phaea  in  Constantinople.  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant  was  the  Nymphaeum  Maius,  which  func- 
tioned  as  the  termination  of  the  Aqueduct  of 
Valens  in  the  Forum  Tauri;  it  survived  as  late  as 
the  mid-i6th  C.  In  addition  to  decorating  public 
places,  nymphaea  were  sometimes  incorporated  into 
the  atria  of  churches.  A  large  nymphaeum  occu- 
pied  the  west  side  of  the  atrium  of  Basilica  A  at 
Philippi  (ca.500),  taking  over  the  function  of  the 
traditional  smaller  kantharos  (fountain). 

lit.  S.  Settis,  “  ‘Esedra’  e  ‘ninfeo’  nella  terminologia 
architettonica  del  mondo  romano,”  ANRW  1.4  (Berlin  1973) 
661— 745.  Janin,  CP  byz.  200E  -M.j. 

NYMPHAION  (NÚ/z<£atop,  now  Remalpaça  [for- 
merly  Nif]),  city  of  Lydia  in  western  Asia  Minor. 
Nymphaion  is  first  mentioned  by  Anna  Romnene 
in  connection  with  the  operations  of  Eumathios 
Philorales  against  the  Turks  in  1 108.  It  became 
important  as  the  favorite  residence  of  the  Las- 
karid  cmpcrors,  csp.  John  III  Vatatzcs,  who  rcg- 
ularly  wintered  at  Nymphaion  and  died  there. 
Theodore  II  and  Michael  VIII,  both  proclaimed 
emperor  at  Nymphaion,  also  spent  winters  there. 
In  1261,  the  Byz.  signed  a  treaty  there  with  the 
Genoese  (see  Nymphaion,  Treaty  of).  The  city 
became  a  major  base  for  defense  against  the  l’urks 
in  the  late  i3th  C.;  Andronikos  II  resided  there 
between  1292  and  1294,  and  in  1296  Nymphaion 
was  headquarters  for  Alexios  Philanthropenos. 
It  fell  to  the  Turks  of  Saruhan  in  1315.  A  bish- 
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opric  since  the  i2th  C.,  Nymphaion  became  arch- 
bishopric  in  the  i3th  C.  The  council  of  1234 
convoked  in  Nicaea  to  discuss  church  union  was 
transferred  to  Nymphaion  ( RegPatr ,  fasc.  4,  nos. 
1273-76). 

Nymphaion  contains  the  well-preserved  palace 
of  the  Laskarids,  a  rectangular  structure  of  four 
stories,  built  outside  the  city,  apparently  by  John 
III.  Its  first  floor,  which  has  large  windows  and 
three  rooms,  was  evidently  the  main  reception 
area;  upper  floors,  similar  in  plan,  were  reached 
by  a  monumental  exterior  stairway.  The  palace 
was  built  of  rubble  faced  with  regularly  alternat- 
ing  ashlar  and  brick  bands;  it  was  roofed  with 
timber.  The  castle  above  the  town  is  Byz.  with 
several  phases  of  construction,  mostly  of  the  1 3th 
C. 

lít.  C.  Foss,  “Late  Byzantine  Fortifications  in  Lydìa,” 
JÖB  28  (1979)  309—12,  316-20.  H.  Buchwald,  “Lascarid 
Architecture,”  ìbid.  263-68.  T.  Kirova,  “Un  paIazzo  ed  una 
casa  di  età  tardo-bizantina  in  Asia  Minore,”  FelRav  103-04 
(1972)  275-305.  -C.F. 

NYMPHAION,  TREATY  OF.  This  agreement 
between  Byz.  and  Genoa  was  signed  in  Nym- 
phaion  on  13  March  1261  and  ratified  in  Genoa 
on  10  July  1261  (just  one  month  before  the  Byz. 
reconquest  of  Constantinople).  The  text  has  sur- 
vived  only  in  two  Latin  versions.  Main  articles  of 
the  treaty  established  a  permanent  alliance  of  the 
two  powers,  and  both  parties  vowed  not  to  con- 
clude  separate  peace  with  Venice;  a  Genoese  flo- 
tilla  of  up  to  50  battleships  was  to  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  emperor  but  at  his  expense; 
the  Genoese  received  trade  privileges,  including 
marketplaces  in  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Atramyttion, 
and — after  the  reconquest — in  Constantinople; 
their  property  received  legal  protection  (also  in 
case  of  a  shipwreck);  their  conflicts  were  to  be 
judged  by  Genoese  consuls. 

The  treaty  was  directed  against  Venice  and  was 
advantageous  for  the  Genoese,  who  before  1261 
had  not  done  much  business  with  Byz.  but  traded 
actively  with  northern  Africa,  Provence,  and  the 
Levant.  In  the  1250S  their  commercial  position  in 
these  regions  became  endangered  and  Genoa  was 
in  search  of  new  markets — the  alliance  with  Byz. 
opened  up  to  them  not  only  Asia  Minor  and 
eventually  the  Balkans,  but  also  the  Black  Sea  and 
new  routes  east  and  north.  Michael  VIII  Palaio- 
logos,  who  was  striving  to  recover  Constantinople 


from  the  Latins,  was  ready  to  pay  a  high  price  for 
naval  support  of  his  attack,  choosing  to  disregard 
the  fact  that  Genoa  was  gaining  more  from  the 
treaty  than  it  was  giving  in  return.  In  fact,  how- 
ever,  Michael  VIII  did  not  need  Genoese  help  to 
recover  Constantinople.  The  treaty  of  Nym- 
phaion  marks  the  beginning  of  a  strong  Genoese 
presence  in  the  Byz.  Empire  and  the  Black  Sea 
area. 

ED.  C.  Manfroni,  Le  relauom  fra  Genova,  l’tmpero  bimntino 
e  i  Turchi  (Genoa  1896)  791-809. 

lit.  Reg  3,  no.1890.  Geanakoplos,  Michael  Pal.  81-91. 
M.  Balard,  La  mer  Noire  et  lu  Romanie  génoise:  XIIIe-XVe 
siècles  (London  1989),  pt.I  (1966),  486-89.  -A.K. 


NYMPHS,  in  Greek  mythology  female  spirits  of 
nature,  esp.  of  water  and  trees.  Faithful  to  classical 
mythology,  Himerios,  in  his  epithalamios  to  Se- 
veros  (ed.  A.  Colonna,  or.  9:255—58),  introduces 
a  band  of  nymphs  dancing  together  with  Nereids 
(the  sea  nymphs)  and  dryads  (the  tree  nymphs), 
with  satyrs,  Pan,  Dionysos,  and  Aphrodite  her- 
self.  Nymphs,  esp.  naiads  (water  nymphs  that  live 
in  springs  and  streams)  and  hamadryads  (wood 
nymphs),  frequently  appear  in  the  Dionysiaka  of 
Nonnos.  As  early  as  the  461 C.  (Himerios,  or.66. 1 2— 
13)  tree  nymphs  (dryads  and  hamadryads)  began 
to  be  equated  with  “mountain-haunting  demons,” 
and  later  the  image  of  the  nymph  as  a  beautiful 
female  spirit  disappeared  from  Byz.  literature.  In 
painting  she  is  almost  as  rare,  appearing  only  in 
the  most  classicizing  of  contexts:  a  blue-skinned 
nymph  spies  on  David  the  musician  in  the  Paris 
Psalter  (fol.  iv). 

However,  the  Greek  word  nymphe  also  meant 
bride,  and  the  image  of  the  bride  (the  Church  as 
Christ’s  nymphe)  occupied  an  important  place  in 
Christian  symbolism.  Visual  transformations  of 
this  sort  include  the  midwives  at  Christ’s  nativity 
modeled,  according  to  Weitzmann  ( Gr.Myth .  206), 
on  the  nymphs  who  wash  the  newborn  Dionysos. 

-A.K.,  A.C. 


NYSSA  (Núno-a),  name  of  two  cities  notable  in 
Byz.  times. 

1.  City  in  northwest  Cappadocia,  south  of  the 
Halys  near  the  village  of  Harmandali.  This  city 
entered  history  when  Gregory  of  Nyssa  was  its 
bishop  (372-76,  378-03.386).  Nyssa  was  de- 
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stroyed  by  the  Arabs  in  838  but  was  restored  by 
the  time  Leo  VI  transferred  the  topoteresìa  (gar- 
rison  post?)  of  Nyssa  from  Cappadocia  to  Char- 
sianon.  The  Turks  took  it  after  the  battle  of 
Mantzikert  in  1071.  The  site  contains  only  some 
remains  of  its  fortifications.  Many  bishops  and 
one  archbishop  are  mentioned  on  seals  of  the 
7th-i  ìth  C.;  they  may  have  come  from  this  Nyssa 
or  Nyssa  in  Lydia  (see  below). 


2.  City  in  Lydia  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Mean- 
der,  now  Sultanhisar.  A  bishopric  throughout  the 
Byz.  period,  it  played  no  role  in  history,  but  pre- 
serves  substantial  remains  of  the  late  antique  city 
as  well  as  fortifications  that  appear  to  be  of  the 
7th/8th  C.  It  fell  to  the  Turks  ca.1282. 

LIT.  1.  TIB  2:246-48. 

lit.  2.  W.  von  Diesi,  Mysa  ad  Maeandrum  (Berlin  1913). 

-C.F. 


o 


OATH  (öp/coç).  As  an  assertion  of  the  truth,  a 
strengthening  of  an  agreement,  or  a  guarantee  of 
future  conduct,  the  oath  was  widely  used  in  the 
private  and  public  life  of  the  Byz.  Theological 
discussions  concerning  the  New  Testament  pro- 
hibition  against  oaths  (Mt  5:33-37)  appear  to 
have  resulted  merely  in  the  avoidance  of  “super- 
fluous”  oaths,  in  the  use  of  oathlike  formulas,  and 
the  release  of  the  higher  clergy  from  having  to 
swear  oaths.  In  the  area  of  “state  law,”  oaths  of 
office  and  the  closely  related  oaths  of  fealty  were 
routinely  administered.  Emperors  required  the 
latter  from  individuals  as  well  as  from  social  or- 
ganizations  or  groups:  the  oath  of  fealty  often 
served  not  only  to  secure  the  power  of  the  reign- 
ing  senior  emperor  but  also  to  establish  dynastic 
succession  (cf.  Theoph.  44gf).  From  the  Crusad- 
ers  came  oaths  of  allegiance.  The  emperor  himself 
often  resorted  to  oaths  to  strengthen  political  and 
even  international  agreements;  the  corresponding 
documents  were  sometimes  referred  to  as  horko- 
motika.  In  the  area  of  trial  law  the  Romans  used 
a  profuse  variety  of  oaths,  some  of  which  fell  into 
disuse;  yet  Empress  Irene’s  pious  attempt  at  abol- 
ishing  the  witness-oath  ultimately  failed.  The  oath 
laid  upon  one  party  to  a  litigation  by  the  other  or 
imposed  by  the  judge  was  deemed  an  indispens- 
able  form  of  proof.  As  a  rule  an  oath  was  sworn 
on  a  Gospel  book,  often  inside  a  church.  The  oath 
formula  varied;  there  were  specific  oaths  for  Jews 
(Patlagean,  Structure,  pt.XIV  [1965],  137—56). 
Perjury  was  considered  a  serious  crime  whose 
punishment  was  sometimes  left  to  God  as  the 
injured  party,  sometimes  threatened  in  full  sever- 
ity  by  the  earthly  powers. 

lit.  Svoronos,  Etudes,  pt.VI  (1951),  106-42.  Oikonomi- 
des,  Documents,  pt.III  (1963),  101-28.  Ferluga,  Byiantium 
399-425.  S.N.  Troianos,  “Symbole  eis  ten  ereunan  ton 
hypo  ton  Byzantinon  autokratoron  parechomenon  enor- 
kon  engyeseon,”  Epeleris  tou  kentrou  ereunes  tes  hislorias  tou 
Hellenikou  dikaiou  tes  Akademias  Athenon  12  (1965)  130—68. 
KoukouIes,  Bios  3:346—75.  Pryor,  “Oaths”  111—41.  E. 
Chrysos,  “Henas  horkos  pisteos  ston  autokratora  Anasta- 
Sl0n,  in  Aphieroma  Suoronos  1:5-22.  Zachariä,  Geschichte 
335f-  -L.B. 


OBELISR  OF  THEODOSIOS,  conventional  name 
for  the  Egyptian  obelisk  of  Tuthmosis  III  (1490— 
1436  b.c.)  brought  to  Constantinople  from  Kar- 
nak  no  later  than  the  reign  of  Constantine  I  and 
erected  on  the  spina  (central  axis)  of  the  Hippo- 
drome  ìn  390  under  Theodosios  I.  It  rests  on  a 
late  4th-C.  sculpted  marble  base,  which  is  slightly 
more  than  7  sq.  m.  Reliefs  on  all  four  sides  of  the 
main  part  of  the  pedestal  show  the  emperor  and 
his  court  attending  the  games.  The  emperor’s 
central  position,  and  the  frontally  or  symmetri- 
cally  disposed  guards,  prisoners,  and  spectators 
about  him  all  suggest  a  ceremonial  rather  than  a 
realistic  intent  for  the  imagery.  On  the  lower  part 
of  the  base  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions  relate 
how  the  obelisk  was  raised  in  32  days  when  Prok- 
los  was  eparch  of  the  city,  probably  to  mark  Theo- 
dosios’s  victory  over  Maximus  and  Victor  ( extinctis 
tyrannis)  in  389;  other  reliefs  on  this  part  of  the 
base  depict  the  mechanics  of  its  erection  (H.  Wrede 
in  IstMitt  16  [1966]  178—98).  As  the  best-preserved 
secular  monument  of  its  period  in  the  city,  the 
obelisk  base  is  usually  treated  as  a  key  work  of 
the  Theodosian  “Renaissance”  (see  Sculpture). 
Its  political  interpretation  has  been  less  developed 
by  scholars,  although  M.  McCormick  (Eternal  Vic- 
tory  45f,  1 16)  has  placed  its  erection  and  inscrip- 
tions  in  the  context  of  imperial  triumphs. 

lit.  E.  lversen,  Obelìsks  in  Exile,  voI.  2  (Copenhagen 
1972)  9—33.  G.  Bruns,  Der  Obelisk  und  seine  Basis  auf  dem 
Hippodrom  zu  Konstantinopel  (Istanbul  1935).  Müller-Wiener, 
Bilàlexikon  6rjf,  7 1  f.  J.  Kollwitz,  Oslrömische  Plastik  der  theo- 
dosianischen  Zeit  (Berlin  1941)  1 15-21.  Grabar,  Sculptures  I, 
25-28.  -A.C. 

OBLATION.  See  Prosphora. 

OBLIGATION  (èvo xrf),  in  Roman  law,  the  rela- 
tionship  between  two  people  in  which  one  (debitor) 
was  obliged  to  furnish  some  sort  of  payment  or 
other  effects  to  the  other  (creditor).  Grounds  for 
an  obligation  were  initially  classified  according  to 
categories  of  basic  human  interaction  (peaceful  or 
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aggressive)  into  obligations  that  had  been  agreed 
upon  ( ex  contractu)  and  those  that  resulted  from 
an  injury  ( ex  delicto).  Through  the  definitions  and 
distinctions  worked  out  by  the  jurists,  this  initial 
concept  was  developed  into  a  general  liability 
scheme  for  contract  and  delict  obligations, 
whose  fundamental  idea  is  that  not  every  case  of 
damage  should  require  compensation  nor  should 
every  agreement  lead  to  contractual  responsibili- 
ties.  The  limitation  is  accomplished  technically 
through  the  establishment  of  certain  acts  and  the 
corresponding  right  to  bring  suit  (action).  Byz. 
legal  science  preserved  this  concept  in  principle 
in  the  Justinianic  period  (whether — and,  in  that 
case,  how — it  also  differentiated  and  transformed 
it  is  extremely  controversial)  and  revived  it  again 
in  the  ìoth— nth  C.  Juridical  practice,  not  at  all 
unsupported  by  imperial  legislation  (e.g.,  Cod.  Just. 
VIII  37.10;  Nov.  Leo  VI  72),  went,  at  least  in  the 
area  of  contract  obligation,  in  another  direction 
and  finally  decided  to  recognize  the  binding  na- 
ture  and  enforceability  of  every  contract  whose 
agreement  and  nonfulfillment  were  demonstrable 
(pacta  sunt  seruanda).  The  delict  obligations  degen- 
erated,  since  Byz.  criminal  law  recognized  not 


only  public  punishment  but  also  the  payment  of 
compensation,  and  because  civil  and  criminal  pro- 
cedures  were  handled  according  to  very  similar 
regulations  and  before  the  same  judicial  bodies. 

lit.  Kaser,  Pnoatrechl  2:322-440  (§253).  Zachariä,  Ge- 
schichte  283—322.  Taubenschlag,  Law  of  GRE  292—301. 

-D.S. 

OBOL.  See  Follis. 

OCTATEUCH  (’C>KTárevxoç,  lit.  “eight-book”),. 
the  first  eight  books  of  the  Old  Testament  com- 
prising  the  Pentateuch  together  with  Joshua, 
Judges,  and  Ruth.  These  existed  as  a  separate 
volume  from  at  least  the  gth/ioth  C.,  the  date  of 
the  earliest,  unillustrated  example  preserved.  Six 
illustrated  Octateuchs  survive,  one  of  which,  the 
1  ìth-C.  Florence,  Laur.  Plut.  5.38,  has  miniatures 
only  as  far  as  Genesis  3  (Expulsion  from  Paradise) 
and  is  not  closely  related  to  the  other  five  MSS. 
They  were  made  in  the  mid-iith  C.  (Vat.  gr. 
747),  the  i2th  (formerly  Smyrna  A.t,  Istanbul 
Topkapi  gr.  8,  Vat.  gr.  746),  and  the  late  i3th 
(Athos,  Vatop.  602).  Their  importance  lies  in  their 


Octateuch.  Miniatures  from  an  Octateuch  manuscript  (Vat.  gr.  747,  fol.251r);  1  lth 
C.  Biblioteca  Apostolica  Vaticana.  The  miniatures  depict  Sampson  destroying  the 
temple  of  the  Philistines  and  the  death  of  Sampson. 
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extensive  cycle  of  about  375  miniatures,  distrib- 
uted  throughout  the  eight  books,  but  most  nu- 
merous  in  Genesis.  They  range  from  common 
scenes,  such  as  the  Crossing  of  the  Red  Sea,  to 
unique  illustrations  of  obscure  texts,  such  as  the 
Daughters  of  Zelophehad  Given  Their  Inheri- 
tance  (Jos  17:3-6)  in  which  the  land  is  surveyed 
and  measured  with  chains.  Some  scenes  may  offer 
visual  clues  to  the  realities  of  everyday  life  in 
Byz. 

The  relationship  of  the  MSS  to  one  another 
and  to  the  ìoth-C.  Joshua  Roll  is  complex  and 
controversial.  Around  the  Octateuch  MSS,  Weitz- 
mann  arranged  examples  of  related  iconography 
to  create  a  recension,  often  referred  to  in  studies 
of  Old  Testament  illustration.  He  believes  it 
existed  already  by  the  date  of  the  paintings  at 
Dura  Europos  and  derived  from  the  milieu  of 
hellenized  Judaism.  It  is  questionable,  however, 
whether  the  early  existence  of  one  or  even  several 
scenes  related  to  the  Octateuch,  as  at  S.  Maria 
Maggiore  in  Rome  (432-40),  should  be  taken  to 
imply  the  existence  of  the  entire  Octateuch  cyde, 
as  exemplifìed  in  the  surviving  MSS.  Detailed 
studies  of  small  groups  of  scenes  in  the  Octateuch 
MSS  have  been  made  (e.g.,  those  of  the  Creation 
and  those  related  to  the  Rosmas  Indiropleustes 
MSS — C.  Hahn,  CahArch  28  [1979]  29—40),  but 
an  investigation  of  the  entire  cycle  is  still  awaited. 
Two  of  the  MSS,  Vat.  gr.  746  and  747,  remain 
largely  unpublished. 

i.it.  Weitzmann,  Joshua  Roll.  J.  Lowden,  “The  Produc- 
tion  of  the  Vatopedi  Octateuch,”  DOP  36  (1982)  1 15-26. 
F.  Ouspensky,  L’Octatewjue  de  la  bibliolhèque  du  Sérail  à 
Constantinople  (Sofia  1907).  D.-C.  Hesseling,  Miniatures  de 
l’Octateuque  grec  de  Smyme  (Leiden  1909).  J.C.  Anderson, 
“The  Seraglío  Octateuch  and  the  Kokkinobaphos  Master,” 
DOP  36  (1982)  83—  1 14.  -J.H.L. 

OCTAVA  ( ÔKTâfioL ,  from  Lat.  “the  eighth  part”), 
a  tax  mentioned  in  several  lawrs  of  the  Codex  Jus- 
tinianus  from  227  to  457-65.  The  term  must 
designate  a  charge  of  12.5  percent,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult  to  determine  whether  it  was  a  tax  levied  in 
the  portorium  (harbor),  that  is,  a  predecessor  of 
the  later  kommf.rkion,  or,  as  Millet  ( infra )  sug- 
gested,  a  sales  tax.  Another  difficulty  is  the  high 
rate  of  the  octava :  Millet,  contradicting  his  own 
theory,  demonstrated  that  the  regular  sales  tax  in 
Egypt  was  only  2  percent;  the  normal  customs  tax 
*n  the  Roman  Empire  was  also  2  or  2.5  percent 


(F.  Vittinghoff,  RE  22  [1953]  380),  significantly 
lower  than  the  octava.  Antoniadis-Bibicou  ( infra 
73)  theorizes  that  in  the  late  Roman  Empire  the 
difference  between  the  tax  on  merchandise  and 
customs  duties  was  confused  and  the  same  official 
was  entrusted  with  the  collection  of  both.  A  tax 
collector  called  octayarius  or  oktabereos  appears  in 
laws  and  in  an  inscription  of  the  4th-5th  C.  (Gré- 
goire,  Inscriptions,  no.  1  o)  in  which  he  seems  to  be 
somehow  connected  with  the  storage  (?)  of  kom - 
merkion. 

lit.  G.  Millel,  “L’octava:  Impôt  sur  les  ventes  dans  le 
Bas-Empire,”  in  Mélanges  Gustave  Glotz,  vol.  2  (Paris  1932) 
615-43.  Anloniadis-Bibicou,  Douanes  59-74,  163L 

-A.K. 

ODE.  See  Kanon;  Odes. 

ODELJAN,  PETER.  See  Deljan,  Peter. 


ODES,  certain  songs  or  prayers  in  song  form  (i.e., 
Odes/Canticles),  principally  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,  were  central  in  the  liturgy  and  offices.  They 
are  gathered  together  at  the  end  of  Psalter  MSS, 
emphasizing  the  liturgical/devotional  character  of 
that  book.  The  selection  of  odes  varies,  but  in- 
cludes  a  basic  nine  (Ex  15:1  —  19;  Dt  32:1—43;  1 
Kg  2:1  —  10;  Hab  3:2—19;  Is  26: 1— 20;  Jon  2:3—10; 
Dan  3:26—45,  52—88  [LXX  numbering];  Lk  1:46— 
55,  68—79).  Why  further  odes  such  as  those  of 
Hezekiah  (Is  38:10—20)  and  Manasses  (apocry- 
phal)  were  added  in  certain  MSS  is  unclear,  al- 
though  it  implies  a  variety  of  liturgical  usage. 
Some  illustrated  MSS,  such  as  the  Khludov  Psal- 
ter,  show  by  the  minuscule  rescript  (i2th  C.?)  of 
the  original  9th-C.  text  of  selected  odes  that  the 
book’s  usage  changed  over  time. 

IHustration.  The  illustration  of  odes  is  an  im- 
portant  aspcct  of  Byz.  Psaltcr  illustration.  Wcitz- 
mann  has  suggestcd  that  the  illustrations  to  the 
odes,  like  the  texts  themselves,  were  taken  over 
from  their  original  context,  i.e.,  in  MSS  with  il- 
lustrations  to  Exodus,  Deuteronomy,  etc.  The 
subjects  selected  for  representation  are  usually 
popular  narrative  compositions  (e.g.,  Crossing  of 
the  Red  Sea,  Three  Hebrews  in  the  Fiery  Fur- 
nace),  or  single  figures  of  the  “composer”  of  the 
song  (e.g.,  Hannah,  Habakkuk)  making  a  gesture 
of  speech  or  prayer. 
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lit.  H.  Schneider,  “Die  biblischen  Oden  im  christlichen 
Altertum,”  Biblica  30  (1949)  28-65,  239-72,  433-52  [title 
varies].  K.  Weitzmann,  “The  Ode  Pictures  of  the  Aristo- 
cratic  Psalter  Recension,"  DOP  30  (1976)  65-84.  -J.H.L. 

ODESSOS.  See  Varna. 

ODOACER  (’OÔóa/cpoç),  also  Odovacer,  ruler  of 
Italy  (from  23  Aug.  476);  born  ca.433,  died  Ra- 
venna  16  March  493.  Of  Hunnic  or  Skirian  origin 
(B.  Macbain,  ClPhil  78  [1983]  323-27),  he  became 
leader  of  the  rebellious  Germanic  troops  who 
overthrew  Romulus  Augustulus  in  476.  His  po- 
sition,  domestic  and  foreign,  was  controversial. 
He  was  proclaimed  king  ( rex )  by  the  barbarians, 
but  on  the  official  inscription  commemorating 
restoration  of  the  Coliseum  the  title  is  omitted. 
Odoacer  wanted  to  receive  the  recognition  of 
Constantinople  and  sent  Zeno  the  regalia  of  the 
deposed  Western  emperor,  but  Zeno  was  reluc- 
tant  to  give  his  approval,  remembering  Odoacer’s 
earlier  correspondence  with  the  rebel  Illos.  Thus, 
Zeno  gave  Odoacer  the  title  patrikios,  but  advised 
him  to  accept  the  authority  of  Julius  Nepos.  The 
murder  of  Julius  Nepos  relieved  the  ambiguous 
situation,  and  Odoacer  punished  the  assassins  and 
seized  control  of  Dalmatia.  Zeno  tried  to  incite 
the  Rugians  against  Odoacer,  but  in  a  preemptive 
attack  (487)  Odoacer  defeated  them  and  sent  gifts 
from  the  booty  to  Zeno,  still  hoping  for  a  recon- 
ciliation  (M.  McCormick,  Byzantion  47  [1977]  212— 
22).  Zeno  then  invited  Theodoric  to  invade  Italy; 
the  Ostrogoth  leader  defeated  Odoacer  in  a  dif- 
ficult  campaign  and  besieged  him  in  Ravenna. 
The  two  antagonists  seem  to  have  agreed  to  share 
the  rule  of  Italy,  but  Theodoric  had  Odoacer 
murdered.  Odoacer  and  his  wife  Sunigild  were 
Arians  (W.  Lackner,  Historia  21  [1972]  7630. 

lit.  A.H.M.  Jones,  “The  Constitutional  Position  of 
Odoacer  and  Theoderic,”y/?S  52  (1962)  126-30.  J.  Moor- 
head,  “Theoderic,  Zenoand  Odovacer,”fiZ  77  (1984)  261- 
66.  A.  Chastagnol,  Le  Sénat  romain  sous  le  règne  d’Odoacre 
(Bonn  1966).  -T.E.G. 

ODO  OF  DEUIL,  French  Benedictine  monk;  born 
ca.1100,  died  8  Apr.  1162.  Of  modest  origins, 
Odo  became  Abbot  Suger’s  confidant  and  abbot 
of  St.  Corneille  in  Compiègne  (1 150)  and  St.  Denis 
(1151).  He  served  Louis  VII  as  secretary  and 
chaplain  on  the  Second  Crusade,  during  which 
he  composed  De  profectione  Ludovici  VII  in  Orientem 


(On  the  Journey  of  Louis  VII  to  the  East),  a 
history  filled  with  sharp  observations  of  Byz.  laced 
with  religious  hostility  (e.g.,  pp.  54—56,  68—70). 
The  account  was  intended  as  a  guide  for  future 
expeditions,  whence  his  careful  attention  to  Byz. 
food  supplies  (e.g.,  pp.  28—30,  76—82)  and  his 
insistence  that  Byz.  treachery  ruined  the  Crusade 
(e.g.,  pp.  12-14).  His  position  made  him  privy  to 
confidential  deliberations,  e.g.,  on  negotiations  with 
Manuel  I  (pp.  26-28)  or  an  assault  on  Constan- 
tinople  (pp.  58,  68-72).  He  records  differences 
between  Byz.  and  French  etiquette  and  costume 
(pp.  24—26;  proshynesis,  called  polychronia,  is  per- 
formed  for  all  Byz.  grandees,  p.56),  music  (p.68), 
and  coinage  and  exchange  rates  (pp.  40,  66).  He 
describes  the  Latin  suburb  of  Philippopolis  (p.42), 
the  imperial  pleasure  pavilion  outside  Blacher- 
nai  (p.48),  and  Byz.  magnates’  richly  decorated 
private  chapels  (pp.  54—56).  He  also  gives  a  mag- 
nificent  description  of  Constantinople  (pp.  64- 
66). 

ed.  De  profectione  Ludovìci  VII  in  orientem,  ed.  V.G.  Berry 
(New  York  1948;  rp.  1965),  with  Eng.  tr. 

lit.  Karayannopulos-Weiss,  Quellenkunde  2:436^  Zabo- 
rov,  Krest.poch.,  125-36.  -M.McC. 

ODYSSEUS,  in  Greek  mythology  king  of  Ithaca 
and  the  central  figure  of  the  Odyssey.  After  the 
Trojan  War  he  wandered  many  years  in  hostile 
seas,  endured  hardships,  and  was  finally  reunited 
with  his  wife,  Penelope.  Church  fathers  gave  an 
allegorical  interpretation  to  the  voyages  of  Odys- 
seus  as  a  journey  of  the  soul  across  the  earthly 
sea;  Odysseus  bound  to  the  mast  (while  exposed 
to  the  songs  of  the  Sirens)  was  compared  to  Christ 
on  the  Cross.  The  adventures  of  Odysseus  were 
the  subject  of  many  Byz.  interpretations  (Mala- 
las),  paraphrases  (A.  Ludwich,  Zwei  bymntinische 
Odysseus-Legenden  [Rönigsberg  1898]),  and  ver- 
nacular  poetry  (Beck,  V olhsliteratur  191).  In  the 
i2th  C.  Byz.  writers  started  to  emphasize  the 
cunning  and  versatility  ( poihilia )  of  Odysseus,  in 
addition  to  his  endurance.  For  Niketas  Choniates, 
Odysseus  exemplifies  the  talented  and  wretched 
Andronikos  I  Romnenos,  while  Eustathios  of 
Thessalonire  (Eust.  Comm.  II.  2:540.3—14)  gives 
a  similar  characterizadon  of  Odysseus:  he  is  not 
just  “inventive,”  not  only  a  boxer  and  wrestler, 
but  also  a  peasant  wielding  the  sickle,  helmsman, 
carpenter,  hunter,  diviner,  cook,  provider  of 
medicine  (or  poison),  rhetorician,  and  astrono- 
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mer — qualities  that  appear  in  the  portrait  of  An- 
dronikos  by  Choniates. 

lit.  H.  Rahner,  Griechische  Mythen  in  christlicher  Deutung 
(Zurich  1945)  414-86.  A.  Basilikopoulou,  “Andronikos  ho 
Jiomnenos  kai  Odysseus,”  EEBS  37  (1969-70)  251-59. 

-A.K. 

ODYSSEY.  See  Homer. 

OFFERTORY.  See  Prosphora. 

OFFERTORY  TABLE  (TpáneÇa  npoacfìopùu),  a 
round,  rectangular,  or  lunate  rtgmä-shaped  slab, 
already  in  pagan  times  used  as  a  secondary  altar 
or  for  sepulchral  purposes;  in  Christian  use  these 
tables  were  often  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
martyrs.  Between  the  3rd  and  early  7th  C.  most 
were  carved  in  marble  or  colored  stone  (Sodini- 
Kolokotsas,  Aliki  II  194—206).  Sigma-shaped  tables 
derived  from  the  traditional  shape  of  Roman  ban- 
quet  tables  and  were  decorated  with  friezes 
showing  scenes  of  hunting  and  animal  combat. 
Christian  versions  emphasized  soteriological  themes 
such  as  Jonah,  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  and  the 
Raising  of  Lazarus;  these  are  thought  to  reflect 
examples  in  precious  metals.  Another  important 
group  of  sigma  tables  is  characterized  by  a  border 
of  6— 17  lobes  (Age  of  Spirit.,  no.576).  The  general 
form  of  these  slabs  is  retained  in  examples  in  the 
refectories  of  the  Great  Lavra  and  Vatopedi  on 
Mount  Athos  (Orlandos,  Monast.Arch.,  figs.  64- 
67). 

ut.  O.  Nussbaum,  “Zur  Problem  der  runden  und  sig- 
maförmigen  Altarplatten,”  JbAChr  4  (1961)  18-43.  G.  Roux, 
“Tables  chrétiennes  en  marbre  découvertes  à  Salamine,” 
Satamine  de  Chypre  IV  (Paris  1973)  133-96.  C.  Metzger, 
“Rebords  de  tables  ornés  de  reliefs  du  Musée  du  Louvre,” 
CahArch  26  (1977)  47—62.  -L.Ph.B. 

OFFICES  (áfíat  8tà  Aóy ov,  also  ò<p<pÍKta,  àp\aí, 
t,úvai),  high  administrative  posidons,  to  be  distin- 
guished  from  dignities  (titles),  although  some- 
times  the  borderline  is  difficult  to  draw  and  some 
offices  were  in  fact  transformed  into  titles.  The 
late  Roman  offices  are  listed  in  the  Notitia  dig- 
nitatum;  the  late  gth-C.  Kletorologion  of  Philo- 
theos  records  60  offices  that  he  divides  into  seven 
groups:  strategoi,  domestiroi,  judges,  sekre- 
tikoi,  demohatai  (leaders  of  demoi),  stratarchai, 
and  “others.”  Strategoi  and  domestikoi  had  primarily 


military  functions;  judges,  sekretikoi,  and  demokra- 
tai  were  civil  officials;  while  various  stratarchai  and 
“others”  had  military,  police,  or  civil  duties.  Some 
offices  were  only  honorary  titles.  An  additional 
group  of  offices  was  held  by  the  court  eunuchs 
who  kept  order  in  the  palace.  The  term  offikialios 
that  in  the  late  Roman  Empire  designated  only 
subaltern  officials  was  by  the  gth  C.  expanded  to 
include  all  functionaries,  probably  with  the  excep- 
tion  of  strategoi.  The  term  offikion  was  in  use  also 
within  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  where  it  de- 
noted  the  administrative  charge  as  opposed  to  the 
clerical  order  granted  by  a  sacramental  ordina- 
tion. 

lit.  Bury,  Adm.  System  36-39.  Oikonomides,  Lisles  302- 
04.  Darrouzès,  Offikia  1.  -A.K. 

OFFICES,  MONASTIC.  See  Hours,  Liturgical. 

OFFICINA,  a  Latin  word  meaning  “workshop” 
and  in  a  technical  sense  a  subdivision  of  a  mint. 
Many  late  Roman  and  Byz.  coins  of  the  3rd-8th 
C.  bear  numerals  or  other  marks  showing,  pre- 
sumably  for  control  purposes,  in  which  officina 
they  were  struck.  Such  a  mark,  when  the  system 
became  fully  organized  in  the  course  of  the  4th 
C.,  usually  took  the  form  of  a  Greek  number 
placed  either  at  the  end  of  the  reverse  legend  or 
in  the  field.  These  marks  vary  in  number  accord- 
ing  to  the  importance  of  the  mint  and  the  metal 
of  the  coins;  the  6th-C.  mint  at  Constantinople, 
for  example,  had  ten  officinae  for  gold  solidi  but 
only  five  for  coins  of  copper.  The  use  of  num- 
bered  officina  marks  ended  in  the  8th  C.;  although 
in  the  i2th— i5th  C.  some  coin  series  bear  privy 
marks  in  the  form  of  letters  or  symbols  in  the 
field,  or  exhibit  small  differences  in  design  that 
seem  to  indicate  subdivisions  of  a  mint,  it  is  un- 
clear  how  far  these  corresponded  to  the  officinae 
of  earlier  times.  On  one  issue  of  folles  of  Constans 
II  of  642—43  the  officina  numerals  are  accompa- 
nied  by  the  letters  OÍ>A,  presumably  for  òfitẃa 
(i ophihna ),  although  this  Greek  form  of  the  word 
is  not  otherwise  known. 

lit.  E.  Babelon,  Traité  des  monnaies  grecques  el  romaines, 

1  (Paris  1901)  970-1044.  DOC  2:33-53,  3:77-81,  Hendy, 
Cuinage  157-87.  Grierson,  Byz.  Coins  26.  -Ph.G. 

OGHUZ.  See  Turhomans;  Turks;  Uzes. 
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OHRID  (’A^pt'ç),  city  in  southwestern  Macedonia, 
located  on  the  northeastern  shore  of  a  Iarge  lake. 
Archbishop  Theophylahtos  of  Ohrid  (died  1 108) 
wrote  that  ca.900  the  city  was  a  center  of  the 
building  activity  of  Rliment  of  Ohrid,  but  no 
indep>endent  source  verifies  this  late  evidence.  The 
city  is  first  mentioned  in  ìith-C.  sources:  a  Byz. 
historian  (Skyl.  353.61—62)  wrote  that  the  palace 
of  the  Bulgarian  basileis  was  erected  there.  Ohrid 
was  probably  the  capital  of  the  empire  of  Samuel 
of  Bulgaria  and  of  the  Bulgarian  patriarchate. 
In  1019/20  Basil  II  occupied  it  and  made  it  one 
of  four  kastra  (together  with  Presfa,  Mokros,  and 
Kitzabis)  of  the  autocephalous  Bulgarian  arch- 
bishopric  (H.  Gelzer,  BZ  2  [1893]  42.13) — but  the 
name  “metropolis  of  Achris”  emerges  only  in  a 
late  notitia  (Notitiae  CP  17.30).  The  1 2th-C.  author 
Anna  Romnene  (An.  Komn.  3:84.13—14)  con- 
sidered  the  name  Ohrid  as  a  barbarous  term  for 
the  ancient  lake  of  Lychnidos;  neither  she,  how- 
ever,  nor  Michael  of  Devol,  in  his  supplement  to 
Skylitzes  (Skyl.  358.94—95),  who  mention  both  the 
lake  and  the  city  of  Lychnidos,  equate  Ohrid  with 
the  city  of  Lychnidos,  which  was  a  bishopric  in 
the  4th— 5th  C.,  replaced  in  the  6th  C.  by  Justi- 
niana  Prima  (it  is  unknown  after  519 — M.  Fluss, 
RE  13  [1927]  2114O.  Another — evidently  ficti- 
tious — i2th-C.  tradition  claimed  Ohrid  as  the  suc- 
cessor  of  Justiniana  Prima  (G.  Prinzing,  BBulg  5 
[1978]  269—87).  In  the  i3th  C.  Ohrid  was  con- 
tested  between  Bulgaria  and  Epiros;  returned  to 
Byz.  control,  it  was  then  conveyed  to  Stefan  Uro§ 
IV  DuSan  by  the  treaty  of  Aug.  1334  and  fell  to 
the  Turks  in  1394. 

The  letters  of  the  city’s  two  most  prominent 
archbishops,  Theophylaktos  and  Demetrios 
Chomatenos,  reflect  the  changing  situation  of  the 
church  in  Ohrid:  in  the  nth  C.  the  archbishop 
tried  in  vain  to  secure  imperial  support  against 
the  local  officials;  in  the  i3th  C.  his  successor 
defended  the  privileges  of  the  archbishopric  against 
the  patriarchate  in  Nicaea. 

lit.  S.  Vailhé,  DHGE  1  (1912)  321-32.  L.  Snegarov, 
“Grad  Ohrid,”  Makedonski  pregled  4  (1928)  91-138.  B.  Panov, 
“Ohrid  vo  krajot  na  XI  i  pocetokol  na  XII  v.,”  ArheuloSki 
Muzej  na  Mahedonija.  Zbomik  6/7  (1975)  181—95.  P-  Angelov, 
“Demografskijat  oblik  na  grad  Ohrid  XIII-XIV  vv.,”  Ve- 
kove  10  (1981)  no.5,  16-22.  V.  Laurent,  “Un  prélat  fan- 
tôme.  L’archevêque  d’Ochrida  Anthime  Métochite,”  REB 
15  (1957)  207-1 1.  -A.K. 

Monuments  of  Ohrid.  The  Cathedral  of  St. 
Sophia  in  Ohrid,  perhaps  originally  built  in  the 


Ohrid.  Church  of  the  Virgin  Peribleptos.  Fresco  on  the 
west  wall  depicting  the  Dormition  of  the  Virgin. 


ìoth  C.  by  Boris  II,  seems  to  have  been  rebuilt 
as  a  domed  basilica  and  redecorated  in  the  1  ìth 
C.  by  the  archbishop  Leo  of  Ohrid.  A  Great  Feast 
cycle  decorates  the  nave;  in  the  conch  of  the  apse 
an  enthroned  Virgin  holds  Christ  in  a  shieldlike 
mandorla;  Christ  officiates  at  the  Proskomide  be- 
low.  The  liturgical  nature  of  the  bema  program 
is  emphasized  by  the  unusual  sequence  of  scenes 
from  the  lives  of  Abraham  and  Sts.  Basil  the 
Great  and  John  Chrysostom  on  the  bema  walls 
(A.  Epstein,JÖB  21  [1981]  315—29).  In  the  chapel 
above  the  diakonikon  are  scenes  of  the  martyrdom 
of  the  Apostles  and  on  the  exterior  west  wall  of 
the  nave  is  a  scene  of  the  Philoxenia  of  Abraham 
(i2th  C.?).  The  outer  narthex-portico  with  its 
flanking  domed  bays  was  added  in  1313/14. 

The  Church  of  the  Virgin  Peribleptos  (now  St. 
Kliment),  was  built  by  the  rnegas  hetaireirarches  Pro- 
gonos  Sgouros  and  his  wife  Eudokia  in  1294/5, 
according  to  a  fresco  inscription  over  the  entrance 
(J.  Ivanov,  Bülgarshi  starini  iz  Makedonija 2  [Sofia 
1931;  rp.  1970]  38,  no.8).  The  domed  cross-in- 
square  plan  includes  a  tripartite  sanctuary  and  a 
narthex  covered  by  a  central  domical  vault  flanked 
by  groin  vaults.  The  masonry  consists  of  alternat- 
ing  stone  and  brick  courses,  the  latter  arranged 
in  lively  decorative  patterns;  the  main  apse  has 
niches.  The  program  of  wall  paintings  contains, 
along  with  scenes  typical  of  contemporary  Byz. 
church  decoration,  a  Passion  cycle  and  Gospel 
scenes  in  the  upper  zones,  the  life  of  the  Virgin 
in  the  lower  zone  of  the  nave,  and  the  life  of  John 
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the  Baptist  in  the  diakonikon.  On  the  walls  and 
vaults  of  the  narthex  are  prefigurations  of  the 
Virgin,  the  Vision  of  Christ  as  Angel  (based  on 
the  Easter  Homily  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzos),  an 
image  of  the  winged  John  the  Baptist,  and  illus- 
trations  of  the  Nativity  Hymn  attributed  to  John 
of  Damascus.  In  the  wall  painting  in  the  south 
vault  of  the  narthex  the  souls  of  the  righteous  are 
held  in  the  Hand  of  God.  The  frescoes  are  the 
first  documented  work  of  the  artists  Michael 
(Astrapas)  and  Eutychios,  whose  names  are  in- 
scribed  on  depictions  of  military  saints  painted  on 
the  west  dome  piers. 

The  large  number  of  small-scale  scenes  and  the 
extended  narratives  (e.g.,  the  Dormition),  the 
developed  compositions  involving  elaborate  ar- 
chitectural  backgrounds,  and  the  numerous  par- 
ticipants  with  their  exaggerated  gestures  mark  a 
mature  Palaiologan  style,  although  the  crude  red 
and  blue  colors  and  the  over-voluminous  bodies 
reveal  a  provincial  variant.  The  same  painters 
were  responsible  for  icons  made  for  the  icono- 
stasis  at  a  somewhat  later  date  (Ascension,  Dor- 
mition,  etc.);  these  are  now  housed  in  the  nearby 
Gallery  of  Icons.  During  the  iater  i4th  C.  the 
church  was  enlarged  with  side  chapels  and  outer 
aisles  (ambulatory  wings)  and  adorned  with  new 
frescoes  and  icons  (V.  Djuric  in  ZbLikUmet  8  [1972] 
143—45).  The  remains  of  St.  Kliment  of  Ohrid 
were  transferred  here  at  the  end  of  the  same 
century. 

Other  surviving  rnedieval  monuments  in  Ohrid 
include  the  Virgin  Bolnicka  (i4th  and  i5th  C.), 
the  Virgin  Òelnica  (gth  C.?),  St.  John  the  Theo- 
logian-Kaneo  (1270S  or  8os?),  Old  St.  Clement 
(i4th  C.),  Sts.  Constantine  and  Helena  (1365—67), 
St.  Naum  (originally  a  triconch  of  the  gth  C., 
rebuilt  as  a  cross-in-square  church),  and  St.  Ni- 
cholas  Bolnicki  (i4th  C.). 

lit.  D.  Boäkovic,  K.  Tomovski,  “L’architecture  médié- 
vale  d’Ohrid,”  ZboTtiik  na  trudovi  (Ohrid,  Naroden  Muzei), 
ed.  D.  Koco  (Ohrid  1961)  71-100.  R.  Hamann-MacLean, 
H.  Hallensleben,  Die  Monumentalmalerei  in  Serbien  und  Ma- 
hedonien  2.3  (Giessen  1963),  pls.  1-28,  160-81.  V.  DjuriC, 
The  C.hurch  of  St.  Sophia  in  Ohrid  (Belgrade  1963).  Miljkovic- 
Pepek,  M ihail  1  Eutihij  43-5 1 ,  183-88  and  pls.  1-49.  Djuric, 
Byz.Frcsk.  22—25.  -A.J.W.,  G.B. 

OIKEIAKOS  (oÌKeiaKÓ<;),  properly  “belonging  to 
the  household,”  a  term  often  interpreted  as  “pri- 
vate”  (Bury,  Adm.  System  i2of).  As  an  epithet  it 
was  applied  to  the  pararoimomenos,  vestiarion,  or 
protospatharios;  in  the  taktika  of  the  gth  and 


ìoth  C.  it  was  used  as  a  noun  to  designate  a 
category  of  courtiers  or  functionaries;  the  Kleto- 
rologion  of  Philotheos  defines  some  of  them  as 
oikeiakoi  of  the  Lausiakos.  Their  functions  are 
unclear — only  Philotheos  (Oikonomides,  Listes 
1 4g.  1 7)  lists  some  oikeiakoi  as  judges.  R.  Guilland 
(REB  2g  [  1  g7 1  ]  g5~ 110)  suggested  that  in  the 
ìith  C.  the  epi  ton  oikeiakon  replaced  the  eidihos 
(see  Eidikon)  as  chief  of  the  imperial  private 
treasury;  on  the  other  hand,  N.  Oikonomides  (TM 
6  [1^76]  136)  considered  him  a  functionary  who 
administered  the  land  of  the  fisc.  It  is  not  clear 
when  the  office  of  chief  of  the  oikeiakoi  appeared. 
It  obviously  existed  ca.  1030  (Falkenhausen,  Do- 
minaiione  g2),  but  it  could  have  been  created  ear- 
lier  since  Laurent  dates  the  seals  of  this  official 
predominantly  to  the  ìoth  C.  His  duties  varied: 
they  could  be  combined  with  those  of  the  komes 
tes  lamias  in  the  department  of  the  genikon 
(Laurent,  Corpus  2,  no.404),  the  enigmatic  chief 
of  the  barbarians  (nos.  523—27),  or  with  judicial 
duties  (no.852).  He  also  fulfilled  various  fiscal 
functions.  In  the  1 3th —  1 4th  C.  he  became  logo- 
thetes  of  the  oikeíakon  who  usually  served  as  a 
diplomat  and  judge,  e.g.,  Glabas,  logothetes  of  the 
oikeiakon,  was  krites  katholikos  in  1344  ( Do - 
cheiar.,  no.23.8— g). 

lit.  Dölger,  Beiträge  43—45.  -A.K. 

OIKEIOS  (oí/ceîoç),  a  term  used  in  the  Kletorolo- 
gion  of  Philotheos  (Oikonomides,  Listes  igi.27) 
for  the  emperor’s  close  relatives.  It  is  probable 
that  the  epithet  oikeios  was  linked  to  the  honorific 
title  doulos:  a  man  titled  oikeios  would  call  himself 
the  doulos  of  his  majesty.  By  the  end  of  the  i2th 
C.  it  became  a  semiofficial  title;  thus,  in  iig6  a 
logolhetes  ton  sekreton  is  called  oikeios  of  the  emperor 
(Lavra  1,  no.67.24).  It  was  in  use  through  the  i5th 
C.,  applied  primarily  to  civi)  dignitaries  such  as 
the  papias  (Dionys.,  no.2.1 1),  kntes  (Xerop.,  no.26.2g), 
or  megas  chartoularios  (Docheiar.,  no.23.7).  Some- 
times  it  was  employed  as  sufficient  characteriza- 
tion  without  additonal  titulature  (Dochemr.,  no.4g.i; 
Dionys.,  no.3.5).  Maksimovic  (ByzProvAdmin  22— 
25)  considers  oikeioi  as  men  in  a  kind  of  vassalage 
to  the  ruler. 

lit.  J.  Verpeaux,  “Les  oikeioi,”  REB  23  (1965)  89-99. 

-A.K. 

OIKETES.  See  Doulos. 
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OIKISTIKOS  ( oÌKLaTLKÓ> >),  an  enigmatic  func- 
tionary  of  the  genikon  mentioned  in  the  late  gth- 
C.  Kletorologion  of  Philotheos  and  the  ìoth-C. 
taktikon  of  Escurial.  E.  Stein  ( ZSavRom  49  [1929] 
506),  who  previously  connected  the  oikistikos  with 
the  late  Roman  numerarius  scrinii  operum,  later 
rejected  this  view,  indicating  that  the  word  oikis- 
tikon  was  used  in  the  papyri  in  the  sense  of 
“account.”  A  treatise  on  taxation  (Dölger,  Bei- 
träge  91)  describes  the  oikistikos  as  an  offìcial  who 
had  among  his  duties  the  registration  of  tax  ex- 
emptions  ( logisima );  in  this  connection  an  1  tth-C. 
seal  names  a  certain  protouestes  Stephen,  “ oikistikos 
of  the  new  orthoseis”  (Nesbitt,  infra,  no.4).  Oiko- 
nomides  ( Listes  313)  suggests  that  the  oikistikos  was 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the  oikoi 
(imperial  domains).  By  the  ìith  C.  the  oikistikos 
became  chief  of  an  independent  department,  per- 
haps  called  oikistike  sahelle,  mentioned  on  a  seal  of 
the  1  ìth/iath  C.  (V.  Laurent,  BZ  33  [1933]  356E 
cf.  lvir.  1:160).  Oikistikoi  and  their  protonotaries 
are  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  ofhcials  in  ìith-C. 
chrysobulls,  for  the  last  time  in  1088  ( Patmou 
Engrapha  1,  no.6.67).  Both  seals  and  charters  (MM 
4:316.8)  show  that  the  1  ìth-C.  oikistikos  had  judi- 
cial  functions  in  various  themes  (Thrakesion, 
Boukellarion,  Armeniakon,  Chaldia). 

lit.  J.W.  Nesbitt,  “The  Office  of  the  Oikistikos,”  DOP 
29  (1975)  341—44-  Laurent,  Corpus  2:i88-go.  -A.K. 


OIKOMODION  ( oìkohóòiov ,  Slavic  komod),  a  tax 
probably  originating  from  the  principal  tax  of  the 
Bulgarian  fiscal  system  under  Samuel  of  Bulgaria 
(one  modios  of  wheat  and  one  of  millet  per  house- 
hold  possessing  a  pair  of  oxen:  Skyl.  412.67-73), 
which  was  continued  in  Bulgaria  by  Basil  II.  From 
the  ìith  C.  onward  (first  mention  1019),  it  is 
attested  throughout  Byz.  and  appears  to  have 
been  a  regular  yearly  secondary  iax;  in  the  i4th 
C.  it  was  roughly  proportionate  to  the  main  land 
tax  (telos)  (1/2  modios  of  wheat  [Gr.  sî'íoí]  and 
1/2  modios  of  barley  [Gr.  knthe]  for  an  annual 
telos  of  1—3  hyperpyra:  hence  the  name  sitokri- 
thon).  It  is  often  mentioned  together  with  the 
oinometrion,  which  must  have  had  a  similar 
meaning  but  concerned  wine. 

lit.  J.  Bompaire,  “Sur  trois  termes  de  fiscalité  byz- 
antine,”  BCH  80  (1956)  625-31.  N.  Oikonomides  in  Dionys. 
1 53f-  C-  Cankova-Petkova,  la.  agrarnüe  otnosenija  v  sredno- 
vekovna  Búlgarija  X1-X1II  v.  (Sofia  1964)  91-95.  -N.O. 


OIKONOMIA  ( oÌKovonla ,  lit.  “husbandry’j,  a  term 
with  three  primary  meanings  in  Byz.  First,  it  re- 
ferred  to  the  wise  or  responsible  management, 
“stewardship,”  or  administration  of  something, 
sometimes  synonymous  with  pronoia.  Second,  oi- 
konomia  was  that  component  of  doctrine  dealing 
with  the  divine  plan  of  salvation  or  Incarnation 
history  (Eph  1:9—10),  in  contrast  with  the  study 
of  the  Trinity,  which  is  theologia  proper.  The  theo- 
logical  concept  of  oikonomia  was  based  on  the  idea 
of  relationship  between  righteous  God  and  sinful 
man  that  required  God’s  dispensations  of  grace 
and  mercy  culminating  in  the  “economic”  sacrifice 
of  the  Son.  God’s  oikonomia  operated  through 
sacraments  and  revelations.  Western  theology  em- 
phasized  God’s  jusdfication  in  the  action  of  oiko - 
nomia  (via  grace),  whereas  the  Orthodox  stressed 
man’s  participation  in  the  divine  being,  deification 
(theosis),  the  direct  encounter  of  man  with  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  mystical  redemption,  rather  than 
the  principles  of  Roman  law  that  attracted  early 
Western  theologians  (A.E.  McGrath,  íustilia  dei, 
vol.  1  [Cambridge  1986]  3f). 

Finally,  oihonomia  referred  to  moral  concession 
as  opposed  to  the  rule  of  order  or  taxis  (Ahr- 
weiler,  Idéologie  129-47).  Byz.  canonical  liter- 
ature  oikonomia  is  understood  as  the  canonical 
power  of  the  church  by  which,  under  certain 
circumstances,  the  strict  letter  of  ecclesiastical  law 
was  relaxed.  Its  purpose  was  to  avoid  the  severity 
of  the  law,  to  eliminate  the  obstacle  to  salvation 
caused  by  a  rigid  legalistic  implementadon.  Thus 
it  was  not  understood  as  a  legal  norm,  as  dispen- 
satio,  the  Latin  Western  translation  of  the  term 
denoting  simple  excepdon  or  dispensation  from 
a  law.  Indeed  oikonomia,  according  to  Nicholas  I 
Mystikos,  was  uldmately  an  “imitadon  of  the 
divine  mercy”  (ep.32,  236.379—80).  This  prudent 
disposidon  of  church  stewardship,  which  aims  at 
the  general  well-beingof  the  Chrisdan  community 
and  each  individual — as  long  as  doctrine  or  truth 
is  not  compromised — prompted  the  church  to 
recognize  the  episcopal  dignity  of  repentant  Icon- 
oclast  bishops  (except  those  who  had  inidated  the 
heresy)  and  to  receive  them  to  its  communion 
(Mansi  12:1030);  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tetra- 
gamy  of  Leo  VI,  to  “economize”  by  accepdng  Leo 
as  a  penitent  following  his  fourth  marriage,  to 
Zoe  Karbonopsina  ( RegPatr ,  fasc.  2,  nos.  625—29). 

There  were  frequent  debates  concerning  the 
meaning  of  oikonomia  (e.g.,  during  the  Moechian 
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Controversy  and  the  “tetragamy”  affair).  Mo- 
nastic  rigorists,  Iike  Theodore  of  Stoudios, 
maintained  that  oikonomia  could  be  admitted  only 
in  connection  with  repentance  of  the  transgressor 
and  a  formal  cancellation  of  the  act,  performed 
uncanonically.  Others  adopted  a  more  ienient  at- 
titude,  but  the  principle  of  oìkonomia  was  never 
denied  by  anyone. 

lit.  P.  Rai',  “L’économie  dans  le  droit  canonique  byzan- 
tin  des  origines  jusqu’au  XP  siècle.”  Islina  18  (1973)  260- 
32Ö.  J.H.  Erickson,  "Oikonomia  in  Byzantine  Canon  Law,” 
in  Law,  Church,  and  Sociely:  Essays  in  Honor  of  Stephan  Kutlner, 
ed.  K.  Pennington,  R.  Somerville  (Philadelphia  1977)  225- 
36.  H.  Thurn,  Oikonomia  von  der  frühbyiuntinìschen  Zeil  bis 
zum  Bilderstreit  (Munich  1961).  J.  Horn,  “Oikonomia,”  in 
Oikonorme,  ed.  T.  Stemmler  (Tübingen  1985).  G.G.  Blum, 
"Oikonomia  und  theologia,”  OstkSt  33  (1984)  281-301.  A. 
de  Halleux,  “  ‘Oikonomia’  in  the  First  Canon  of  St.  Basil,” 
PBR  6  (1987)  53-64.  C.  Cupane,  “Appunti  per  uno  studio 
deli’oikonomia  ecclesiastica  a  Bisanzio,”yÔB  38  (1988)  53— 
73-  ~AP- 

OIRONOMOS  (oìkoizó/xoç),  a  cleric,  usually  a 
priest,  responsible  for  managing  the  property, 
income,  and  expenditure  of  a  see  or  religious 
foundation.  The  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451)  re- 
quired  every  bishop  to  appoint  an  oikonomos  from 
his  clergy  and  not  to  administer  the  affairs  of  his 
see  in  person  (canon  26).  The  ruling  was  repeated 
and  elaborated  by  the  Second  Council  of  Nicaea 
(787),  whích  extended  the  requirement  to  mon- 
asteries  (canon  1 1). 

Under  Justinian  I,  the  Great  Church  of  Con- 
stantinople  was  served  by  nine  oikonomoi,  each 
with  a  subordinate  staff  of  chartoularioi  (Cod.Jusl. 
I  2.24).  Of  the  nine,  it  was  presumably  the  head 
of  the  “home  office”  (enoikion  skrinion)  who  evolved 
into  the  single  patriarchal  oihonomos  of  the  gth  C. 
and  later.  By  the  ìoth  C.,  the  appointment  came 
increasingly  under  imperial  control,  being  granted 
even  to  laymen  until  Isaac  I  formally  renounced 
the  right  to  appoint.  By  this  time  the  epithet  megas 
had  become  attached  to  the  title.  Byz.  lists  of 
patriarchal  offices  always  riame  the  megas  oiko- 
nomos  as  the  patriarch’s  highest-ranking  subordi- 
nate;  however,  this  precedence  was  not  uncon- 
tested  and  became  something  of  an  honorable 
anachronism  after  1204,  with  the  decline  and 
occasional  redundancy  of  the  office. 

Oikonomoi  were  also  attached  to  large  public 
churches  of  Constantinople  such  as  St.  Mokios 
(TheophConl  365.21—23).  The  insdtution  was  also 
widespread  among  imperial  foundations,  both 


monastic  and  otherwise.  The  Nea  Ekklesia  had 
its  own  oikonomos  and  the  Pantokrator  complex 
had  four. 

The  oikonomos  or  steward  of  a  monastery  was  a 
senior  monk  responsible  for  the  management  of 
its  properties,  esp.  agricultural  estates,  and  the 
maintenance  of  monastic  buildings.  He  was  usu- 
ally  ranked  second  in  the  hierarchy  of  a  monas- 
tery  and  often  became  hegoumenos.  The  oikonomos 
of  a  convent  might  be  a  eunuch  priest  (Rechari- 
tomene),  a  layman  (Lips),  or  a  nun  (Damilas, 
Bebaias  Elpidos).  The  oikonomos  at  Lips  was  paid 
an  annual  salary  of  36  gold  pieces,  plus  an  allot- 
ment  of  wheat,  barley,  and  wine. 

lit.  Beck,  Kirche  100,  io6f,  133.  Darrouzès,  Offihia  i6f, 
35— 39’  303— 09.  Laurent,  Ccrpus  5.1,  nos.49— 59.  Meester, 
De  monachico  statu  159L  281—63.  -P.M.,  A.M.T. 

OIKOS  (olroç),  a  term  with  a  number  of  mean- 
ings,  primarily  referring  to  the  house  and  house- 
hold,  but  also  used  in  a  hymnographic  context. 

1.  Oikos  as  a  Fiscal  and  Economic  Term.  The 
basic  meaning  housf.  was  applied  in  a  broader 
sense  to  the  aristocratic  mansion  in  urban  and 
rural  areas  (such  as  the  oikos  of  Digenes  Akritas), 
in  contrast  to  oikema,  the  term  regularly  employed 
in  praktika  and  other  documents  for  a  peasant 
dwelling;  when  used  in  this  manner,  oikos  ìs  vir- 
tually  synonymous  with  proasteion.  J.  Gascou 
(TM  9  [1985]  28—37)  views  the  5th— 6th-C.  Egyp- 
tian  oikos  as  a  “semipublic  institution,”  represent- 
ing  a  delegation  of  the  state’s  fiscal  authority, 
whereas  later  Byz.  law  emphasized  the  privacy  of 
the  oikos:  “No  one  can  be  dragged  out  of  his 
private  oikos,”  states  the  scholiast  to  the  Synopsis 
Basilicorum  K.  IL45  (Zepos,  Jus  5:323.17).  Oikos 
might  also  mean  household,  the  house  of  God 
(i.e.,  a  church),  or  an  imperial  (theios)  estate.  Eu- 
ageis  oikoi  were  pious  institutions.  Metaphori- 
cally,  the  word  could  be  appìied  to  tne  entire 
community  of  the  faithful:  “We  are  one  oikos,” 
says  Symeon  the  Theologian  (Hymn  15:127), 
“the  house  of  David”  (15:1 18). 

2.  Oikos  in  an  Astrological  Context.  In  this  sense, 
oikos  means  the  domicile  of  a  planet,  or  planetary 
house.  According  to  Malalas  (Malal.  175.6—9),  the 
mythical  Erichthonios  constructed  a  hippodrome 
that  reflected  the  structure  of  the  cosmos,  that  is, 
had  the  sky,  the  earth,  and  the  sea;  its  12  gates 
conformed  to  the  12  oikoi  of  the  Zodiac.  Hephais- 
tion  of  Thebes  often  speaks  of  oikoi  of  planets 
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(Mars,  Venus,  etc.),  indicating  their  correspon- 
dence  with  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  -A.K. 

3.  Oikos  as  a  Hymnographic  Term.  Finally,  oikos 
also  meant  a  stanza  of  a  kontakion;  the  initial 
letters  of  each  oikos,  which  were  built  on  the  same 
metrical  pattern  throughout  the  kontakion,  nor- 
mally  formed  an  acrostic,  either  alphabetic  or 
giving  the  author’s  name.  Originally  meaning  any 
stanza  of  the  20  to  30  forming  the  complete  text, 
the  term  eventuaily  referred  to  the  second  ele- 
ment  of  the  reduced  form  of  the  kontakion  (con- 
sisting  only  of  the  koukoulion,  or  prooimion,  and 
one  stanza,  the  oikos).  This  combination  of  konta- 
kion  and  oikos  was  sung  after  the  sixth  ode  of  the 
kanon  during  the  Orthros. 

lit.  1.  P.  Magdalino,  “The  Byzantine  Aristocratic  Oikos,” 
in  Byz.  Aristocracy  92-111.  Lemerle,  Cinq  études  272-83. 
Oiltonomides,  “Évolution”  138-41.  -A.J.C. 

lit.  3.  Wellesz,  Music  24 1  f.  Mitsakis,  Hymnographia  2 1 7- 
30.  -E.M.J. 

OIKOUMENE  (oÌKovptévri,  lit.  “the  inhabited 
[earth]”),  an  ancient  concept  that  had  various 
meanings  in  Byz.  The  word  oikoumene  was  used, 
as  in  antiquity,  to  designate  the  earth  as  a  whole: 
thus  Eustathios  of  Thessalonike  (Eust.Comm.il. 
2:496.16-17)  stated  that  Poseidonios  and  Diony- 
sios  Periegetes  envisaged  the  oikoumene  as  spheri- 
cal,  Demokritos  considered  it  elongated,  and  Hip- 
parchos  trapezoidal.  Byz.  astronomy  accepted  the 
concept  of  a  spheroid  earth,  and  Photios  ( Bibl ., 
cod.36)  defended — against  Rosmas  Indiko- 
pleustes — the  image  of  a  spherical  cosmos. 

Oikoumene  also  referred  to  the  inhabited  or  civ- 
ilized  world,  an  area  identical  with  the  Roman 
Empire  or  the  region  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea; 
remote  areas  were  described  as  located  beyond 
the  oikoumene  (e.g.,  Greg.  2:992.15-16).  Already 
in  patristic  literature  the  word  acquired  a  specific 
Christian  connotation:  the  oikoumene  was  the  world 
as  the  scene  of  Christ’s  activity  and  of  the  celebra- 
tion  of  the  Christian  sacraments,  which  were  per- 
formed  not  in  a  single  city  or  in  a  single  “theater” 
but  in  the  whole  oikoumene  (Photios,  ep.284,  ed. 
Laourdas-Westerink  3:69.2300-02).  Accordingly, 
the  title  of  ecumenical  patriarch  ( oikoumenikos 
patriarches),  adopted  by  the  archbishop  of  Con- 
stantinople  in  the  6th  C.,  expressed  his  claim  to 
primacy  in  the  Christian  church  that  led  to  a 
serious  conflict  with  Rome.  Fewer  political  reper- 
cussions  arose  from  the  title  oìkoumemkos  didaskalos 
(see  Didaskalos),  arrogantly  assumed  by  one  of 


the  principal  teachers  of  theology  in  Constanti- 
nople. 

lit.  A.  Mastino,  “ Orbts ,  kosmos,  oikumene:  Aspetti  spa- 
ziali  dell’idea  di  impero  universale  da  Augusto  a  Teodosio,” 
in  Popoli  e  spauo  romano  (Naples  1986)  63-162.  -A.K. 

OIROUMENIOS  (OÌKovpLÉVLoq),  6th-C.  biblical 
exegete,  author  of  the  earliest  Greek  commentary 
on  the  Apocalypse.  The  text  of  his  exegesis  was 
not  discovered  until  1901  by  F.  Diekamp.  He  was 
identified  by  S.  Pétridès  (EO  6  [1903]  308O  as  the 
comes  Oikoumenios  who  was  the  addressee  of  two 
letters  of  Severos  of  Antioch.  He  is  called  rhetor 
and  philosopher  in  the  MSS  of  his  commentary. 
He  notes  at  the  beginning  that  he  wrote  his  com- 
mentary  more  than  500  years  after  the  comple- 
tion  of  the  Apocalypse,  that  is,  ca.550.  His  iden- 
tification  with  the  ìoth-C.  bishop  Oikoumenios  of 
Trikka  in  Thessaly  is  now  rejected. 

His  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse  is  mostly 
metaphorical  and  oriented  to  the  future,  but  in 
some  passages  he  refers  to  the  events  of  Christ’s 
life:  thus  the  sun-clothed  woman  who  gives  birth 
to  a  male  child  is  interpreted  by  Oikoumenios  (as 
by  many  others)  as  the  symbol  of  the  Virgin  and 
Jesus.  More  original  (and  distinct  from  the  exe- 
gesis  of  Andrew  of  Caesarea)  is  his  interpretation 
of  the  thousand-year  reign  of  Christ.  It  is  con- 
strued  not  as  a  period  in  future  but  as  a  meta- 
phorical  description  of  the  day  of  the  first  parou- 
sia:  only  then,  says  Oikoumenios,  was  the  devil 
fettered,  but  after  Christ’s  crucifixion  he  was  again 
set  free.  Unlike  Origen  and  Eusebios,  Oikoume- 
nios  did  not  consider  Augustus  as  a  peacemaker 
but  rather  as  “the  beast,”  that  is,  the  devil;  Oikou- 
menios  believed  that  the  new  era  of  human  his- 
tory  began  with  “the  pious  Constantine.” 

ed.  The  Complele  Commentary  of  Oecumenius  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse,  ed.  H.C.  Hoskier  (Ann  Arbor  1928). 

lit.  G.  Podskalsky,  Bymntinische  ReichseschatoLogie  (Mun- 
ich  1972)  84-86.  A.  Spitaler,  “Zur  Rlärung  des  Okumeni- 
usproblems,”  OrChr  31  (1934)  208-15,  with  add.  J.  Schmid, 
ibid.  216-18.  C.  Durousseau,  “The  Commentary  of  Oecu- 
menius  on  the  Apocalypse  of  John,”  Biblical  Research  29 
{1984)  21-34.  A.  Monaci  Castagno,  “I  Commenti  di  Ecu- 
menio  e  di  Andrea  di  Cesarea,”  Memorie  dell’Accademia  delle 
scienre  di  Torino:  Classe  delle  sctenie  morali  5  (1987)  303—426. 

-B.B. 

OIKOUMENON  (otKovfievov),  a  fiscal  term,  syn- 
onymous  with  telos,  stoichikon  telos  (e.g.,  Zogr., 
no.29.76),  or  oikiakon  telos  (Guillou,  Ménécée, 
no. 35.42,  45);  sometimes  telos  designated  an  in- 
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dividual  payment  while  oikoumenon  meant  the  sum 
charged  to  a  fiscal  district. 

lit.  Ostrogorsky,  Féodalité  3 1 1  f.  -A.K. 

OIL  (cAatoi'),  usually  made  from  olives,  was  one 
of  the  most  important  ingredients  of  the  diet; 
vegetables  were  eaten  with  oil  or  coolced  in  oil: 
thus,  Symeon  Seth  speaks  of  lentils  cooked  with 
oil,  garum  (a  fermented  fish  sauce),  and  salt 
(11516-17),  and  of  truffles  cooked  in  oil  with 
pepper  and  garum  (109.7-8).  Strict  ascetics  are 
said  to  have  abstained  from  oil;  normally  oil  was 
avoided  on  fastdays  or  as  penance  (Theodore  of 
Stoudios  in  PG  99:17240).  In  addition  to  its  use 
in  food  preparation,  oil  was  employed  in  the  con- 
coction  of  medicines  and  ointments  and  as  a  fuel 
for  lamps  (in  the  illumination  of  churches,  pal- 
aces,  houses,  etc.);  Eustathios  of  Thessalonike  (PG 
136:640^)  relates  that  in  lighthouses  wax  and  oil 
were  burned  in  glass  vessels  that  protected  them 
from  the  wind.  Sailors  followed  the  custom  of 
pouring  oil  onto  stormy  seas  to  calm  them  (Kou- 
koules,  Bios  5:338,  380). 

The  word  elaion  was  expanded  to  include  “fish” 
oil  (from  dolphins)  and  mineral  oil.  The  Geoponika 
(9.18.1-2)  mentions  elaion  produced  from  tere- 
binth,  sesame  seeds,  and  nuts.  Oil  was  also  pressed 
from  flax  seeds  (see  Linen)  and  from  various 
fruits  and  flowers  (G.  Litavrin,  VizVrem  31  [1971] 
267). 

In  liturgical  practice  anointing  with  sacramen- 
tal  oil  was  administered  before  or  after  baptism, 
and  the  sacrament  of  unction  entailed  anointing 
of  the  sick  for  healing  and/or  the  forgiveness  of 
sins.  Individuals  seeking  miraculous  healing  often 
anointed  themselves  with  oil  sanctified  by  prox- 
imity  to  a  saint’s  relics  or  tomb;  anointment  was 
also  part  of  the  ritual  of  coronation.  The  devel- 
opment  of  the  symbolism  of  oil  was  enhanced  by 
the  similarity  of  the  word  elaion  to  eleos,  mercy: 
thus  it  symbolized  mercy  and  grace,  and  related 
concepts  such  as  cheerfulness,  good  works,  spiri- 
tual  riches. 

lit.  E.  Jeanselme,  L.  Oeconomos,  Aliments  et  recettes  cu- 
linaires  des  Bymntins  (Anvers  1923)  4,  13.  -A.K.,  A.M.T. 

OINAIOTES,  GEORGE,  writer  of  first  half  of 
•4th  C.  Together  with  his  older  kinsman  George 
Galesiotes,  he  prepared  a  vernacular  paraphrase 
of  the  Imperial  Statue  of  Nikephoros  Blemmydes. 


Oinaiotes  ( Oìvcuül>tt\' ;)  was  identified  by  S.I.  Kou- 
rouses  ( Gabalas  99—  1 2 1 )  as  the  anonymous  author 
of  the  so-called  Florentine  collection  of  179  letters 
(Florence,  Laur.  S.  Marco  356).  His  correspon- 
dents  included  Theodore  Metochites,  Andrew 
Lopadiotes,  and  John  Gabras.  To  date  oniy  four 
of  the  letters  have  been  published  (G.H.  KarIsson, 
G.  Fatouros,  JÖB  22  [1973]  207-18).  Although 
many  of  his  letters  are  rhetorical  exercises,  others 
describe  topics  such  as  his  illnesses,  his  vineyards, 
his  problems  as  a  landlord,  a  trip  to  Mt.  Ganos 
(where  he  had  close  ties  to  the  monks),  and  his 
intellectual  pursuits,  such  as  borrowing  books  by 
John  XIII  Glykys.  His  classical  education  is  re- 
flected  in  frequent  citation  of  ancient  authors,  esp. 
Homer,  Plato,  and  Aristotle.  Oinaiotes  was  inter- 
ested  in  astronomy  and  received  instruction  from 
a  physician  ( aktouarios ),  perhaps  John  Aktou- 
arios,  according  to  S.l.  Kourouses  ( Athena  78 
[1980—82]  260—69). 

ed.  Paraphrase — ed.  Hunger-Sevcenko,  Blemmydes  19- 
1 17,  149-206. 

lit.  J.E.  Rein,  Die  Florentiner  Briefsammlung  (Codex  Lau- 
rentianus  S.  Marco  156)  (Helsìnki  191  p;).  Huneer,  Lìl.  1:206. 
PLP,  no.21026.  -A.M.T. 

OINOMETRION  (oinofJLÉTptou,  lit.  “a  measure  of 
wine”),  a  secondary  tax  mentioned  in  several  prak- 
tika  of  the  early  i4th  C.  A  chrysobull  of  Stefan 
Uros  IV  Dusan  of  1346  issued  for  the  monastery 
of  Iveron  exempted  the  monks  from  “the  recently 
introduced  oinometrion”  (Solovjev-Mosin,  Grcke 
pouelje,  no.6.42),  thus  indicating  a  relatively  late 
date  for  its  appearance.  The  oinometrion  was  levied 
in  proportion  to  the  tax  called  telos  (usually  one 
metron  [local  measure]  for  each  nomisma  of  the 
tax)  and  is  listed  in  the  praktika  together  with  the 
Oiromodion.  Dölger  ( Byzanz  258O  hypothesized 
that  both  surtaxes  were  collected  by  tax  officials 
for  their  services  in  measuring  grain  and  wine, 
respectively;  his  hypothesis  was  rejected  by  j. 
Bompaire,  who  considered  oinometrion  as  a  rent 
for  vineyards.  It  may  also  have  been  a  rent  in 
kind  imposed  on  peasants,  the  amount  of  which 
depended  not  only  on  the  size  of  their  vineyards 
but  on  intangible  factors.  A  fragment  of  a  prakti- 
kon  of  the  late  i3th  C.  (Esphig.,  no.7.8)  calculates 
oinometrion  in  cash  and  places  it  after  kastro- 
ktisia,  not  oikomodion\  it  should  perhaps  be  inter- 
preted  as  evidence  that  in  the  early  i4th  C.  the 
tax  changed  its  nature,  and  payment  in  kind  re- 
placed  that  in  money. 
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ut.  J.  Bompaire  in  Xerop.  151.  Kazhdan,  Agramye  otno- 
senija  1 1  gf.  -A.K. 

ORTOECHOS  (ôktẂ7)xoç,  lit.  “eight-toned”),  a 
liturgical  book  containing  the  hymns  of  daily 
orthros,  vespers,  Eucharist,  and  Saturday  me - 
sonyktikon  (see  Hours)  for  the  mobile  cycle  for 
every  day  of  the  year  except  for  Lent,  Easter,  and 
Pentecost,  which  are  covered  by  two  other  books, 
the  triodion  and  the  penterostarion.  A  “proper,” 
or  set  of  hymns  for  each  of  the  seven  days  of  the 
week  in  each  of  the  eight  different  musical  modes, 
that  is,  56  “propers”  in  all,  the  ohtoechos  cycle  takes 
eight  weeks  to  complete,  one  mode  per  week,  and 
is  repeated  throughout  the  year  from  All  Saints’ 
Day  (the  fìrst  Sunday  after  Pentecost)  until  pro- 
gressively  replaced  by  the  triodion  during  Lent. 
This  complete  cycle  of  the  “Great”  or  “New”  Okto- 
echos  is  now  known  as  the  Parakletike ,  the  term 
okloechos  being  reserved  for  the  Sunday  hymns. 
When  the  oktoechos  cycle  overlaps  with  the  me- 
naion  or  the  triodion,  the  liturgical  typihon  regu- 
lates  which  hymns  will  be  sung. 

The  name  oktoechos  was  used  for  these  hymns 
from  at  least  the  1  ìth  C.  The  oldest  oktoechos 
poetic  pieces  were  originally  scattered  in  disparate 
collections  of  ranones,  stichera,  and  kathis- 
mata,  of  which  MSS  of  the  8th— gth  C.  have  sur- 
vived.  Anthologies  of  oktoechos  hymns  for  Sundays 
date  from  the  8th  C.;  those  of  the  weekday  cycle 
were  added  later.  Though  St.  John  of  Damascus 
contributed  to  the  Oktoechos  and  is  often  named 
as  its  author,  the  book  was  completed  only  after 
his  death.  There  is  only  one  surviving  illustrated 
Ohtoechos,  a  MS  of  the  decorative  style  group 
(Messina,  San  Salvatore  51).  Its  eight  miniatures, 
all  of  which  include  the  Rgure  of  John  of  Damas- 
cus,  accompany  the  slichera  anastasima. 

TR.  Paraclitujue  ou  Grande  Octoèque,  tr.  D.  Guillaume,  2 
vols.  (Rome  1977-1979).  Taft,  "Bibl.  of  Hours”  365-67 

ut.  Dimanche,  office  selon  les  huit  tons:  Oktoéchos  (Cheve- 
togne  1972).  A.  Cody,  “The  Early  History  of  the  Octoechos 
in  Syria,”  in  East  of  Bymntmm  89-1 13.  A.  Weyl  Carr,  “II- 
luminated  Musical  Manuscripts  in  Byzantium:  A  Note  on 
the  Late  Twelfth  Century,”  Gesta  28  (ig8g)  41-52. 

-R.F.T.,  N.P.S. 

OLD  KNIGHT  ('O  Ifpécr/îiiç  T7r7rÓT7jç),  i4th-C. 
poem,  possibly  written  in  Cyprus.  This  anony- 
mous  compilation  in  Greek  unrhymed  political 
verse  of  the  opening  episode  of  the  French  prose 


romance  Guiron  Le  Courtois  was  drawn  probably 
from  the  compilation  of  Rusticiano  da  Pisa  (1272- 
98).  Only  306  lines,  at  a  purist  language  level, 
survive.  The  episode  describes  the  arrival  of  Bran- 
nor  le  Brun  (the  Old  Knight)  at  King  Arthur’s 
court  and  his  challenge  to  the  younger  knights  of 
the  Round  Table — Palamedes,  Cauvain,  Galahad, 
Tristan,  etc. 

ed.  “La  ‘table  ronde’  en  Orient:  Le  poème  grec  du  vieux 
chevalier,”  ed.  P.  Breillat,  MEFR  55  (1938)  308-40. 

LIT.  Beck,  Volksliteratur  138.  -E.M.J.,  M.J.J. 

OLD  TESTAMENT  (riaAatà  AtaÖ7)K7j),  the  first 
part  of  the  Bible.  It  was  inherited  by  Christians 
from  the  Jews  and  available  to  them  in  the  so- 
called  Septuagint,  the  translation  by  70  (or  72) 
“wise  men”;  other  translations  (by  Theodotion, 
Aquila,  Symmachos,  etc.)  survive  only  in  insignif- 
icant  fragments.  The  Greek  Old  Testament  in- 
cludes  the  Hebrew  canonical  books  (the  Penta- 
teuch;  historical  books;  poetic  books,  such  as  the 
Psalter  and  Proverbs  of  Solomon;  and  the  books 
of  Prophets)  and  the  so-called  deuterocanonical 
books.  The  authority  of  these  last  works  was  ques- 
tioned  by  major  church  fathers  such  as  Jerome 
and  John  of  Damascus,  but  the  Western  church 
accepted  the  canon  ín  full.  Jugie  ( infra )  demon- 
strated  that,  down  to  the  Council  of  Ferrara- 
Florence,  the  Byz.  did  not  reject  the  canonicity  of 
the  deuterocanonical  books;  at  least  this  point 
never  emerged  as  a  subject  of  discussion  between 
the  two  churches. 

The  text  of  the  Old  Testament  survives  in  com- 
plete  editions  (sometimes  together  with  the  New 
Testament;  esp.  famous  are  the  4th-C.  uncial 
MSS,  Codex  Vaticanus,  Sinaiticus,  and  Alexan- 
drinus)  and  in  separate  collections  (Octateuch, 
historical  books,  Psalter,  Prophets).  The  validity 
of  the  Old  Testament  was  questioned  by  certain 
heretics,  but  the  official  church  emphasized  its 
inspired  character.  Its  prohibition  of  idolatry  cre- 
ated  special  difficulties  for  the  Iconophiles.  The 
Old  Testament  occasioned  broad  exegeses,  hom- 
ilies,  and  paraphrases  as  well  as  apocrypha.  Among 
many  others,  Nikephoros  Kallistos  Xanthopou- 
los  wrote  poems  on  the  Old  Testament  and  on 
the  later  history  of  the  Jews,  while  Matthew  of 
Ephesus  (Manuel  Gabalas)  used  several  of  its 
books  (Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes)  for  “the  moral 
education  of  the  soul”  (S.  Kourouses,  Manouel 
Gabalas  [Athens  1972]  167). 
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lit.  E.  Würthwein,  Der  Text  des  Alten  Testaments  (Leiden 
1979).  A.  Rahlfs,  Verzeíchnis  der  griechìschen  Handschriften 
des  Alten  Testamenls  (Berlin  1914).  M.  Jugie,  Histoìre  du  canon 
de  ì’Ancien  Testament  dans  l'église  grecque  et  l’égtise  russe  (Paris 
ìgog;  rp.  Leipzig  1974).  M.  Roberts,  “The  Lirst  Sighting 
Theme  in  the  Old  Testament  Poetry  of  Late  Antiquity," 
ÌCS  io  (1985)  139-55.  M.  Simonetti,  "Note  sull’esegesi 
veterotestamentaria  di  Teodoro  di  Mopsuestia,”  VetChr  14 
(1977)69-102.  - 1  I 

OLD  TESTAMENT  ILLUSTRATION.  Study  of 
the  Byz.  contribution  to  Old  Testament  illustra- 
tion  raises  both  practical  and  theoretical  prob- 
lems.  The  material  is  widely  dispersed  and  still 
only  partially  known;  despite  the  existence  of  pho- 
tographic  collections  a  significant  part  remains 
relatively  inaccessible.  This  situation  makes  it  dif- 
ficult  to  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  even  the 
surviving  material.  In  addition,  what  has  been 
published  has  sometimes  been  selected  on  the 
basis  of  theories  that  have  influenced  the  choice 
of  illustradons,  as  well  as  interpretadons  drawn 
from  them. 

The  Byz.  illustrated  some  scenes  and  figures  of 
the  Old  Testament  because  these  had  already 
been  adopted,  like  the  text  itself,  by  the  Christians 
of  the  first  centuries.  Thus  many  of  the  most 
familiar  Old  Testament  scenes,  such  as  the  Cross- 
ing  of  the  Red  Sea  or  Jonah  and  the  Whale, 
were  already  widely  known  by  the  3rd  or  4th  C. 
These  compositions  remained  substantially  the 
same  throughout  the  Byz.  period.  That  some  of 
these  illustrations  originated  in  Jewish  art  has 
been  strongly  argued,  and  that  some  contain  ele- 
ments  of  Jewish  exegesis  is  certain;  but  the  syn- 
cretisdc  nature  of  religious  cults,  esp.  in  this  cru- 
cial  period,  and  the  possibility  of  parallel 
developments,  must  be  taken  into  account,  esp. 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  later  synagogue  floor 
mosaics  sometimes  reflect  the  decoration  of 
churches.  Clearly  many  Old  Testament  scenes 
and  figures  (as  those  of  the  New  Testament)  were 
derived  quite  simply  from  formulas  in  contem- 
porary  Hellenistic-Roman  art,  along  with  other 
visual  sources. 

Some  Old  Testament  scenes— esp.  those  cited 
in  the  Commendatio  animae — were  popular  ini- 
tially  in  funerary  contexts,  such  as  catacombs  or 
sarcophagi,  as  suitable  images  of  a  hoped-for  sal- 
vadon  in  Christ.  This  is  characteristic  of  the  qth- 
6th  C.,  and  to  a  large  extent  they  were  replaced 
by  Christological  resurrection  scenes.  In  early 


monumental  art  the  Old  Testament  was  also  im- 
portant,  notably  in  the  great  basilicas  of  Rome, 
where  scenes  were  selected  to  prefigure  and  par- 
allel  the  New  Testament  story.  In  the  gth  C.  and 
later,  this  monumental  role  almost  disappears, 
with  the  exception  of  anomalies  such  as  the  mo- 
saics  of  the  Cappella  Paladna  at  Palermo  and 
Monreale,  where  the  basilical  nave  was  probably 
used  in  a  deliberately  archaizing  way.  The  one 
disdncdvely  Byz.  development  of  the  scheme  was 
in  the  use  of  the  Old  Testament  Prophets  in  the 
upper  parts  of  churches  as  hierarchically  ar- 
ranged  foretellers  of  the  Gospel. 

The  situadon  in  MSS  is  rather  different.  With 
the  excepdon  of  Genesis  illustration,  the  pre-gth 
C.  evidence  is  scanty  and  restricted,  though  there- 
after  it  is  relatively  full  and  diverse.  This  body  of 
illustradon  can  be  further  enriched  if  account  is 
taken  of  Old  Testament  scenes  that  have,  meta- 
phorically  speaking,  migrated  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament  itself  to  MSS  such  as  the  Christian  Topog- 
raphy  of  Kosmas  Indiropleustes  or  the  Sac.ra 
Parallela.  The  origin  of  such  scenes,  however, 
remains  controversial. 

To  judge  from  the  MS  evidence,  which  is  the 
most  plentiful,  the  Byz.  rarely  if  ever  thought  in 
terms  of  a  unìt  of  text,  or  of  illustration,  called 
the  Old  Testament.  Only  a  single  MS  survives 
that  suggests  an  overall  plan  for  its  illustration: 
the  Bible  of  Leo  Sarellarios.  Typically  the  Byz. 
thought  in  terms  of  smaller  units:  the  Octa- 
teuch,  Psalter,  Prophet  book,  or  Job,  for  ex- 
ample.  These  represent  the  convenient  volumes 
in  which  the  Old  Testament  circulated.  They  were 
illustrated,  and  probably  used,  in  different  ways. 

Traced  over  the  centuries,  the  illustration  of 
narrative  themes  from  the  Old  Testament  seems 
to  follow  two  curves  with  contrasting  profiles.  In 
the  public  domain,  exemplified  by  the  decoradon 
of  the  walls  of  churches  and  monasteries,  the  4th- 
6th  G.  probably  represents  a  peak,  the  9th-i2th 
C.  certainly  was  a  trough,  and  the  i3th-iqth  C. 
a  second  peak.  This  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
emphasis  after  Iconoclasm  on  large-scale  images 
of  the  principal  events  of  Christ’s  life,  whereas 
those  in  the  igth-i^th  C.  preferred  far  more 
numerous  images  on  a  smaller  scale,  as  exempli- 
fied  by  the  Joseph  cycle  in  the  narthex  at  Sopo- 
6ani  and  the  Elijah  cycle  in  the  prothesis  at 
Moraca.  By  way  of  contrast,  in  the  private  domain 
represented  by  the  illustration  of  books,  it  is  the 
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9th-i2th  C.  that  represents  the  peak  of  popular- 
ity.  This  fluctuation  suggests  that  the  Byz.  percep- 
tion  of  Old  Testament  illustration  would  have 
been  significantly  different  in,  for  example,  the 
5th,  ìoth,  or  i4th  C.,  even  if  its  iconography 
remained  substantially  the  same.  That  there  is 
any  direct  connection  between  the  decline  of  in- 
terest  in  Old  Testament  illustration  in  monumen- 
tal  art  and  its  rise  in  MSS  is  improbable.  It  appears 
to  be  part  of  the  general  pattern  of  Byz.  art. 

lit.  Weitzmann,  Studies  45-75.  Idem,  'The  Study  of 
Byzantine  Book  Illumination:  Past,  Present,  and  Future,” 
in  The  Place  of  Book  Illumination  in  Byzantine  Art  (Princeton 
1975)  1-60.  Idem,  Illustrations  in  Roll  and  Codex,  a  Study  of 
the  Örigin  and  Method  of  Text  Illustration 2  (Princeton  1970). 

-J.H.L. 

OLEG,  ruler  of  Rus’;  died  after  91 1.  Norman  by 
birth,  Oleg  succeeded  Rurik  in  Novgorod  (in  879 
according  to  the  Primary  Chronicle)  and  later  sub- 
dued  the  territories  to  the  south.  Khazar  docu- 
ments  relate  that  Oleg  (named  HLGW  in  the  texts), 
incited  by  Romanos  Lekapenos  (?),  sacked  Tmu- 
tororan  (N.  Golb,  O.  Pritsak,  Khazarian  Hebrew 
Documenis  of  the  Tenth  Century  [Ithaca-London  1982] 
104—05).  Golb  and  Pritsak  (pp.61-71)  questioned 
the  traditional  opinion  that  Oleg  captured  Kiev 
and  dated  this  event  to  the  time  of  Igor,  ca.930. 
The  Primary  Chronicle,  sub  anno  907,  describes 
Oleg’s  expedition  against  Constantinople  and  the 
treaty  concluded  between  him  and  Byz.;  the  text 
of  the  treaty  is  also  cited  later  in  full  and  dated 
in  911/12.  (The  majority  of  scholars  now  reject 
the  assumption  of  two  separate  treaties.)  The  treaty 
guaranteed  the  rights  of  Rus’  envoys,  merchants, 
and  mercenaries  in  Byz.;  exchange  of  captives; 
and  extradition  of  state  criminals. 

The  silence  of  the  Greek  sources  about  Oleg’s 
expedition  has  caused  a  heated  discussion  of  its 
historicity:  H.  Grégoire  insisted  on  the  legendary 
character  of  the  chronicle’s  evidence  ( La  Nouuelle 
Clio  4  [1952]  281-87),  whereas  G.  Ostrogorsky 
{SemKond  1 1  [1940]  47-62)  and  many  other  schol- 
ars  considered  it  reliable.  R.  Jenkins  interpreted 
a  passage  in  pseudo-SYMEON  Magistros  describ- 
ing  the  “Ros-dromitai”  as  referring  to  Oleg’s  ex- 
pedition  ( Speculum  24  [1949]  403-06),  but  the 
passage  is  too  vague  to  warrant  any  firm  conclu- 
sion. 

lit.  A.N.  Sacharov,  Diplomatija  dreunej  Rusi  (Moscow  1980) 
83-180.  V.D.  Nikolaev,  “Svidetel’stvo  chroniki  Psevdo- 


Simeona  o  Rusi-dromitach  i  pochod  Olega  na  Ronstanti- 
nojMl’  v  907  g.,”  VizVrem  42  (1981)  147—53.  A.  Vasiliev, 
“The  Second  Russian  Attack  on  Constantinople,”  DOP  6 
(1951)  161-225.  A.  KarpoziIos,  “Hoí  Ros-Dromitai  kai  ho 
mythos  tes  ekstrateias  tou  Oleg,”  Dodone  12  (1983)  329- 
46.  Idem,  “Ros-Dromity  i  problema  pochoda  Olega  protiv 
Ronstantinopolja,”  VizVrem  49  (1988)  112—18.  -A.K, 

OL’GA,  princess  of  Kiev  (’EA-ya  in  Greek  sources, 
Christian  name  Helena);  died  11  July  969.  Wife 
and,  from  945,  heiress  of  Igor,  Ol’ga  tried  to 
develop  trade  and  political  relations  with  Byz.; 
both  her  baptism  and  her  journey  to  Constanti- 
nople  should  be  placed  within  this  framework. 
The  evidence  concerning  both  events  is,  however, 
contradictory.  Her  journey  took  place  in  946, 
according  to  G.  Litavrin  ( Istorija  SSSR  [1981]  no.5, 
173-83),  or  in  957,  according  to  the  traditional 
view.  G.  Ostrogorsky  (Bymnz  und  die  Welt  der  Slawen 
[Darmstadt  1974]  35—52)  suggested  that  Ol’ga 
was  already  Christian  when  she  traveled  to  Con- 
stantinople  and  was  received  by  Constantine  VII; 
so  she  must  have  been  baptized  in  Kiev  in  954/5. 
D.  OboIensky  ( GOrThR  28  [1983]  157-71)  and 
J.-P.  Arrignon  (in  Occident  et  Orient  au  Xe  siècle 
[Paris  1979]  167—84)  hypothesize  that  Ol’ga’s  bap- 
tism  took  place  in  Kiev  after  her  return  from 
Constantinople;  B.  Pheidas  ( EEBS  39—40  [1972- 
73]  630-50)  insists  that  she  was  baptized  in  Con- 
stantinople  during  her  journey,  although  Con- 
stantine  VII,  who  described  her  visit  in  detail  (De 
cer.  594—98),  did  not  mention  the  fact.  In  any 
case,  Ol’ga’s  visit  to  Constantinople  did  not  lead 
to  a  strong  alliance;  in  959  she  sent  envoys  to 
Otto  I  the  Great,  and  Libutius  was  appointed 
bishop  in  the  country  of  the  Rus’. 

lit.  G.  Litavrin,  “Pute5estvie  russkoj  knjagini  Ol’gi  v 
Konstantinopol\  Problema  istocnikov,”  VizVrem  42  (1981) 
35-48.  O.  Pritsak,  “When  and  Where  was  Ol’ga  Baptized?” 
HUkSt  9  (1985)  5-24.  -A.K. 

OLIVE  (è\ata).  Ohves  provided  a  staple  food, 
and,  when  crushed  in  an  olive  press,  yielded 
cooking  oil  and  oil  for  lamps.  Until  the  Arab 
conquest,  Syria  was  the  major  area  of  olive  pro- 
duction,  replaced  from  the  7th  C.  onward  by  a 
narrow  strip  along  the  Aegean  littoral  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Greece  as  well  as  southern  Italy,  but 
not  in  Anatolikon  (Leo  of  Synada,  ep.43.7— 8). 
Engiish  historians  of  the  i2th  C.  report  that  no 
other  place  in  the  world  produced  so  many  olives 
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as  the  southern  Peloponnesos  (H.  Lamprecht,  Un- 
tersuchungen  über  einige  englische  Chronisten  des 
zu)ölften  und  des  beginnenden  drehehnten  Jahrhunderts 
[Torgau  1937]  117)-  The  Farmer’s  Law  does  not 
mention  the  olive  tree.  In  the  acts  of  Athos,  olive 
trees  are  infrequent,  the  climate  of  Macedonia 
being  too  severe  for  olive  cultivation  (Laiou,  Peas- 
ant  Society  26),  and  the  praktìka  only  rarely  mention 
2-6  trees  in  single  households.  More  numerous 
were  olive  trees  in  the  Smyrna  region;  thus,  a 
small  monastery  of  St.  Panteleemon  in  1232/3 
possessed  150  olive  trees  located  both  inside  and 
outside  the  monastery  walls  (MM  4:57.15-16);  a 
donation  and  a  sale  of  44—46  trees  are  mentioned 
(MM  4:116.30—31,  137.26);  in  the  theme  of  My- 
lassa  and  Melanoudion  an  entire  “olive  proasteion" 
is  attested  (MM  4:320.22).  01ive  trees  can  be  grown 
in  poor  soil  and  on  rocky  terrain;  sometimes  soil 
under  them  was  irrigated  (MM  4:130.13-15),  al- 
though  they  can  be  grown  without  irrigation. 
Besides  restrictions  caused  by  temperature,  the 
olive  tree  has  other  disadvantages:  its  fruit  is  pro- 
duced  only  in  alternate  years  and,  when  picked, 
is  easily  bruised. 

lit.  J.W.  Nesbitt,  “Mechanisms  of  Agricultural  Produc- 
tion  on  Estates  in  the  Byzantine  Praktika”  (Ph.D.  diss., 
Univ.  of  Wis.,  1972)9-12.  -A.K.,  J.W.N. 

OLIVE  PRESS.  The  production  of  oil  from  ol- 
ives  was  fairly  complicated,  involving  removal  of 
the  kernel  (whích,  if  crushed,  imparts  a  distasteful 
flavor)  and  the  separation  of  oil  and  dregs.  Sev- 
eral  oil  presses  discovered  in  Syria  illustrate  the 
type  used  in  the  561— 7th  C.  One  featured  a  hor- 
izontal  beam  extending  from  a  niche  in  a  wall 
across  the  room  and  over  successive  vats  to  a  tall 
7r-shaped  housing  for  a  winch.  The  beam  was 
suspended  from  the  center  of  the  housing  and 
was  attached  to  the  winch  below.  In  front  of  the 
winch  was  a  vat  with  two  stone  rollers  at  the  end. 
The  olives  were  first  piled  into  this  vat  and  then 
crushed  with  the  rollers.  The  lees  were  collected 
and  removed  to  a  nearby  vat.  The  olive  paste  was 
collected  ìn  round  baskets  that  were  placed  in  the 
second  vat,  one  on  top  of  another,  under  the 
horizontal  beam.  By  tightening  the  rope  of  the 
winch,  the  beam  was  lowered  and  the  olive  paste 
was  crushed,  the  oil  flowing  into  the  vat  below. 
The  oil  was  then  drawn  into  another  vat,  situated 
to  one  side  and  filled  with  water.  Impurities  fell 
to  the  bottom  while  the  oil  came  to  the  surface 


and  was  then  drawn  off  into  another  vat.  Given 
the  complex  methods  involved,  the  final  product 
was  probably  often  of  inferior  quality,  retaining 
impurities  such  as  skin  and  parts  of  the  kernel. 

lit.  K.D.  White,  Farm  Equipmenl  of  the  Roman  World 
(Cambridge  1975)  225-33.  Tchalenko,  Villages  1:363-71. 
O.  Callot,  Huileries  antiques  de  Syrie  du  Nord  (Paris  1984).  I. 
Bojanovski,  “Anticka  uljara  na  Mogorjelu  i  rekonstrukcija 
njenog  torkulara,"  Nase  Starine  12  (1969)  27-54. 

-J.W.N. 


OLIVER,  JOVAN,  semiautonomous  Serbian 
prince;  died  after  1355,  probably  as  the  monk 
John  Ralybites,  whose  death  on  20  Jan.  was  noted 
in  a  i4th-C.  Serbian  Gospel  (R.  Grujic,  Glasnìk 
Skopskog  naucnog  drustva  11  [1932]  233—37).  Of 
Greek  origin,  Oliver  (ó  At/3epoç)  held  a  series  of 
positions  at  the  Serbian  court  that  he  described 
in  a  Serbian  inscription  in  the  Lesnovo  monastery 
(see  Gavrul  of  Lesnovo):  grand  kephale  ( celnik ), 
grand  “servant”  ( sluga ),  grand  stratopedarches  (voe- 
voda),  grand  sebastokrator,  and  grand  despotes  “of 
the  entire  Serbian  land  and  of  Pomorie”  by  the 
will  of  Kralj  (King)  Stefan  (probably  Stefan  UroS 
IV  DuSan).  The  date  when  he  receíved  the  title 
of  despotes  has  been  a  matter  of  discussion:  J.  Fine 
(Late  Balhans  343,  n.3)  argues  that  the  title  was 
granted  ca.  1 340  by  Dusan,  while  B.  FerjanCic  ( Des - 
poti  159-66)  prefers  1347  and  John  VI  Kanta- 
kouzenos.  It  has  been  suggested  that  by  1340 
OHver  married  Maria  (Mara)  Palaiologina,  widow 
of  Stefan  Uros  III  Decanski.  He  obtained  control 
over  the  province  of  Ovce  Polje,  on  the  border 
between  Byz.  and  Serbia,  was  the  ally  of  Kanta- 
kouzenos  during  the  Civil  War  of  1341-47,  and 
acted  as  his  patron  at  DuSan’s  court.  On  some  of 
01iver’s  coins  his  name  is  accompanied  by  that  of 
Dusan  or  of  Stefan  Uro§  V;  others  bear  his  name 
alone,  suggesting  that  after  DuSan’s  death  Oüver 
gradually  gained  independence. 

lit.  J.  Radonic,  “O  despotu  Jovanu  OHveru  i  njegovoj 
Éeni  Ani  Mariji,”  GlasSAN  94  (1914)  74-109.  -A.K. 

OLYMPIAS  (’OhuptTnás),  saint;  born  Constanti- 
nople  between  361  and  368,  died  Nikomedeia  25 
July  408;  feastdays  24,  25,  and  29  July.  Born  to 
an  aristocratic  family,  in  386  Olympias  married 
Nebridios,  prefect  of  Constantinople,  who  soon 
died.  When  she  refused  to  take  as  a  second  hus- 
band  Elpidios,  a  relative  of  Theodosios  I,  the  state 
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confiscated  her  property,  restoring  it  in  391. 
Olympias  possessed  estates  in  Thrace,  Galatia, 
Cappadocia,  and  Bithynia,  as  well  as  mansions  in 
Constantinople,  and  used  her  wealth  to  support 
the  church  and  esp.  John  Chrysostom.  Ordained 
deaconess  by  Patr.  Nektarios,  she  founded  a  con- 
vent  near  Hagia  Sophia.  After  Chrysostom’s  exile, 
Olympias  refused  to  accept  his  successor.  She 
herself  was  banished  to  Nikomedeia,  where  John 
wrote  her  several  letters  of  consolation  before  her 
death  ( Lettres  à  Olympias ,  ed.  A.  Malingrey  [Paris 
1947]).  She  was  buried  at  the  monastery  of  St. 
Thomas  of  Brochthoi  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the 
Bosporos. 

Destroyed  during  the  Nika  Revolt  of  532, 
Olympias’s  convent  was  rebuilt  by  Justinian  I  and 
inaugurated  in  537.  Under  the  pressure  of  an 
early  7th-C.  Persian  invasion,  Sergia,  hegoumene  of 
the  convent,  received  permission  from  Patr.  Ser- 
gios  I  to  transfer  Olympias’s  remains  to  her  nun- 
nery;  she  then  wrote  an  account  of  the  translation 
of  the  relics.  The  fate  of  the  convent  is  unknown. 
The  deeds  of  Olympias  are  briefly  narrated  by 
Palladios  in  both  his  Lausiac  History  and  the 
Dialogue  on  Chrysostom’s  life;  her  anonymous  vita 
was  based  on  the  same  sources. 

sources.  H.  Delehaye,  “Vita  Sanctae  Olympiadis  et  nar- 
ratio  Sergiae  de  eiusdem  translatione,”  AB  15  (1896)  409- 
23;  16  (1897)  44-51.  Fr.  tr.  J.  Bousquet,  ROC  11  (1906) 
225—50;  12  (1907)  258—68.  Eng.  tr.  E.A.  CIark,  Jerome, 
Chrysostom,  and  Fnends  {New  York  1979)  107—57. 

ut.  BHG  1374— 76.  PLRE  1 1642^  Janin,  Églises  CP  381. 
Dagron,  Naissance  501—06.  -A.K. 

OLYMPIODOROS  OF  ALEXANDRIA,  Neopla- 
tonist  philosopher;  born  ca.500,  died  after  564/5. 
A  pupil  of  Ammonios,  Olympiodoros  (’O \v/j.7tló- 
ôtupoç)  taught  philosophy  in  Alexandria  and 
achieved  fame  as  the  “Great  Philosopher.”  His 
commentaries  on  Plato’s  First  Alcibiades,  Gorgias, 
and  Phaedo  survive  in  the  form  of  students’  lecture 
notes,  as  do  those  on  Aristotle’s  Categories  and 
Meteorologica.  He  is  also  thought  to  be  the  author 
of  the  commentaries  on  the  astrological  work  of 
Paul  of  Alexandria  ascribed  to  a  certain  Helio- 
doros  (L.  Westerink,  BZ  64  [1971]  6—2  1 ).  It  is  less 
likely  that  he  wrote  an  extant  treatise  on  an  al- 
chemical  text  of  Zosimos.  Olympiodoros  was  later 
thought  to  be  a  Christian  because  Anastasios  of 
Sinai  confused  him  with  another  Olympiodoros, 


an  early  6th-C.  deacon  who  wrote  a  series  of 
commentaries  on  the  Bible. 

ed.  Commenlary  on  the  First  Alcibiades  of  Plato 2,  ed.  L.G. 
Westerink  (Amsterdam  1982).  The  Greek  Commentaries  on 
Platn’s  Phaedn,  ed.  idem,  vol.  1  (Amsterdam-New  York 
1976).  In  Platonis  Gorgiam  commentaria,  ed.  idem  (Leipzig 
1970).  CAG  12.1  (Berlin  igo2),  12.2  (Berlin  1900). 

lit.  Westerink,  Prolegomena,  xv-xix.  -B.B. 


OLYMPIODOROS  OF  THEBES  (in  Egypt),  5th- 
C.  historian,  poet,  and  philosophy  enthusiast.  For 
20  years  Olympiodoros  traveled  adventurously 
around  the  world  with  a  parrot  that  could  dance, 
sing,  and  speak  his  name.  In  412  he  went  on  an 
embassy  to  the  Hunnish  king  Donatus;  the  latter’s 
subsequent  death  has  raised  suspicion  that  Olym- 
piodoros  procured  it.  The  next  decade  saw  him 
in  Athens  and  back  in  Egypt.  His  secular  history, 
written  in  Greek,  was  a  source  for  Philostorgios, 
Sozomenos,  and  (evidently)  Zosimos.  It  covered 
the  period  407-22  in  22  books  and  was  dedicated 
to  Theodosios  II.  Photios  ( Bibl .,  cod.8o),  the  sole 
source  of  the  extant  46  fragments,  is  harsh  on 
Olympiodoros’s  lack  of  style  and  form;  nor  did 
his  militant  paganism  endear  him  to  the  patriarch. 
Olympiodoros  certainly  violated  some  classicizing 
canons,  notably  by  including  unadorned  Latin- 
isms.  His  preference  for  facts  and  figures  over 
stylistic  flights,  making  him  the  most  scientific  of 
late  Roman  historians,  can  hardly  be  praised  too 
much.  Possible  samples  of  his  poetry  are  the  line 
quoted  in  fragment  43  and  the  contemporary  epic 
Blemyomachia,  preserved  in  P.  Berol.  5003;  he  is 
known  (fr.35.2)  to  have  visited  the  Blemmyes. 

ed.  Blockley,  Historiaru  2:151—220,  with  Eng.  tr.  Fram- 
menti  storici,  ed.  R.  Maisano  (Naples  1979),  with  It.  tr. 
Blemyomachia ,  ed.  E.  Livrea  (Meisenheim  an  Glan  1978), 
with  It.  tr. 

lit.  F.  Paschoud,  “Le  début  de  Pouvrage  historique 
d’Olympiodore,”  in  Sludia  in  honorem  liro  Kajanto  (Helsinki 
1985)  185-96.  B.  Baldwin,  “Olympiodorus  of  Thebes,” 
AntCl  49  (1980)  212-31.  E.A.  Thompson,  “Olympiodorus 
of  Thebes,”  Cg  38  (1944)  43-52.  F.M.  Clover,  “Olympio- 
dorus  of  Thebes  and  the  Historia  Augusta,”  in  Bonner 
Histona-Augusta-Colloquium  1 979/81  (Bonn  1983)  127-56. 

-B.B. 

OLYMPIOS  (’OÀú/rmoç),  exarch  of  Ravenna  (from 
649);  he  was  a  koubikoularios  sent  to  Italy  by  Con- 
stans  II  with  orders  to  secure  approval  of  the 
Typos  of  Constans  II  and,  if  possible,  to  arrest 
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Pope  Martin  I.  Olympios  arrived  in  Rome  by  1 
Nov.  649  and  found  the  Lateran  Synod  still 
assembled.  Despite  his  coercion,  the  bishops  re- 
fused  to  confirm  the  Typos.  According  to  the 
Liber  pontificalis  ( Lib.pont .  1:339),  when  the  frus- 
trated  Olympios  tried  to  have  Martin  assassinated 
at  mass,  God  blinded  his  spatharios  at  the  crucial 
moment;  Olympios  was  consequentiy  reconciled 
with  Martin.  His  subsequent  actions  are  obscure, 
but  later  accusations  against  Martin  suggest  that 
Olympios  rebelled  against  the  emperor.  Perhaps 
in  65 1  Olympios  reached  an  accord  with  the  Lom- 
bard  king  Rothari  (L.  Hartmann,  Geschichte  ltaliens 
im  Mittelalter,  vol.  2.1  [Gotha  1900]  244).  Th e  Liber 
pontificalis,  however,  says  only  that  some  time  after 
making  peace  with  Martin,  Olympios  collected  his 
army  and  “set  off  to  Sicily  against  the  Saracens 
dwelling  there,”  that  his  army  was  devastated 
(perhaps  by  plague),  and  that  Olympios  himself 
died  from  disease.  Most  scholars  believe  that  in 
652  Olympios  crossed  over  to  Sicily  to  oppose 
Arab  invaders.  When  and  if  he  actually  reached 
the  island  is  unclear,  and  Stratos  (JÖB  25  [1976] 
63-73),  pointing  out  the  problems  of  an  Arab 
presence  in  Sicily  at  this  time,  proposed  that  in 
fact  Olympios  intended  to  attack  Byz.  forces  in 
southern  Italy. 

lit.  Stratos,  Byzantium  3:104-1 1,  2756  -P.A.H. 

OLYMPOS,  MOUNT,  in  Bithynia,  modern  Ulu 
Dag,  alt.  2,327  m,  a  holy  mountain  southeast  of 
Prousa  that  was  an  important  monastic  center, 
esp.  in  the  8th-ioth  C.  It  is  occasionally  called 
the  “mountain  of  the  monks”  ( oros  ton  kalogeron). 
The  term  Olympos  (’0Xi//Lt7roç)  was  sometimes 
extended  to  include  monastic  communities  in  the 
plain  of  Prousa,  primarily  to  the  north  and  west 
as  far  as  the  Sea  of  Marmara.  During  the  first 
centuries  of  Christianity  Olympos  was  inhabited 
only  by  a  few  hermits;  the  first  monastery  was 
established  by  the  5th  C.  Over  the  centuries  the 
region  is  known  to  have  included  about  50  mon- 
asteries,  only  one  of  which  (Peristerai)  appears  to 
have  been  female.  The  monasteries  had  no  formal 
connection  and,  with  the  exception  of  Agauros, 
which  had  four  or  five  dependencies  or  meto- 
chia,  were  quite  independent  of  each  other.  Un- 
like  Athos  and  Latros,  it  was  not  a  monastic  fed- 
eration  headed  by  a  protos  or  archimandrite. 


The  monks  of  Olympos  were  active  in  the  strug- 
gle  against  Iconoclasm;  many  of  the  signatories 
of  the  acts  of  the  Second  Councìl  of  Nicaea  (787) 
were  hegoumenoi  of  monasteries  in  this  region.  As 
a  result  a  number  of  the  communities  suffered 
persecution,  esp.  under  Leo  V,  and  were  forced 
to  disperse,  at  least  temporarily.  Because  of  their 
isolation  the  monasteries  of  Olympos  suffered 
from  Arab  raids  in  the  gth  C.  An  important  group 
of  monasteries  continued  to  function  on  Olympos 
in  the  ìoth  C.,  and  it  occupied  first  place  in  the 
lists  of  holy  mountains  established  by  historians 
of  this  period  (Genes.  58.2 1-22,  TheophCont  418.23, 
430.18—19).  Romanos  I  sent  two  kentenaria  of 
gold  to  the  monks  of  Olympos  ( TheophCont  440.3— 
4).  Leo  VI  and  his  son  Constantine  (VII)  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  mountain  ( TheophCont  463^);  in 
the  1  ith  C.  disgraced  officials  (e.g.,  the  protooesti- 
arios  Symeon  during  the  reign  of  Michael  IV  [Skyl. 
396.28—32]  and  Michael  Psellos  in  1054)  retired 
to  Olympos.  The  growth  of  Athos  and  the  inva- 
sion  of  the  Seljuks  inflicted  a  blow  on  Olympos, 
but  separate  monasteries  in  this  area  were  still 
known  in  the  i4th  C. 

Among  the  monasteries  of  the  region  were 
Atroa,  Medirion,  Pelerf.te,  Chenolakkos,  He- 
liou  Bomon,  Sakkoudion,  and  the  Iavra  of  Sym- 
boloi(a).  Many  monastic  saints,  such  as  Plato  of 
Sakkoudion,  Theodore  of  Stoudios,  Ioanni- 
kios,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  Methodios, 
and  Euthymios  the  Younger  spent  part  or  all  of 
their  careers  at  Olympos. 

lit.  Janin,  Egltses  centres  127—92.  B.  Menthon,  Une  terre 
de  légende.  L’Olympe  de  Bilhynie  (Paris  1935).  -A.M.T. 

OLYNTHOS  (”O\w0oç),  city  in  the  Chalkidike, 
north  of  Potidaia.  The  late  antique  and  medieval 
periods  are  known  primarily  from  excavations.  A 
coin  of  Justinian  I  suggests  that  the  settlement 
survived  at  least  through  the  6th  C.  Late  Roman 
remains  were  also  discovered  nearby,  at  Hagios 
Mamas  south  of  Olynthos  (D.  Robinson,  G.  My- 
lonas,  AJA  43  [1939]  69),  includíng  a  fine  undated 
column  decorated  with  reliefs,  and  at  Mariana, 
north  of  Olynthos  (a  coin  of  Constantius  II ,  a 
tower,  traces  of  a  wall:  D.  Robinson,  AJA  37  [1933] 
602).  The  settlement  revived  in  the  1  ìth  C.:  coins, 
pottery  of  the  ìith— i4th  C.  similar  to  that  of 
Thessalonike  (infira  5:285—91),  and  iron  objects 
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have  been  discovered.  The  i2th-C.  Church  of  St. 
Nicholas  had  mosaic  pavement. 

lit.  Excavations  at  Olynthus,  ed.  D.  Robinson,  vol.  g  (Bal- 
timore  1938)  36of;  vol.  12  (1946)  318-22;  voI.  14  (1952). 

-T.E.G. 

OMAR.  See  ‘Umar. 

OMOPHORION  (òfio4>ópiov),  a  long  scarf,  a 
vestment  that  only  bishops  were  permitted  to  wear. 
It  was  about  3.5  m  long,  made  of  white  wool, 
linen,  or  silk,  and  decorated  with  embroidered 
crosses.  It  was  worn  over  the  phelonion,  looped 
loosely  over  the  shoulders  so  that  one  end  hung 
down  in  front  and  one  in  back.  It  was  said  as 
early  as  the  5th  C.  (letter  I.136  of  Isidore  of 
Pelousion,  PG  78:2720)  that  the  omophorion  must 
be  made  of  wool,  not  linen,  since  it  represented 
fleece  of  the  lost  sheep  that  Christ  the  Good 
Shepherd  raised  on  his  shoulders  to  carry  back 
home — the  bishop  thus  assuming  the  role  of  Christ 
among  his  flock.  Hence,  at  that  point  in  the  liturgy 
when  the  text  of  the  Gospel  was  to  be  read,  the 
bishop  was  required  to  take  off  the  omophorion  out 
of  respect  for  the  voice  of  Christ,  the  true  shep- 
herd. 

lit.  Braun.  Liturgische  Gewandung  664—74.  Bernadakis, 
“Ornements  liturgiques”  1336  Papas,  Messgewänder  212- 
50.  Walter,  Art  and,  Ritual  9-13.  -N.P.§. 

OMURTAG  ('OpoopTáy),  Bulgar  khan  (814/15— 
ca.831),  son  of  Krum.  Omurtag  ended  Krum’s 
hostilities,  most  probably  in  816  (W.  Treadgold, 
RSBS  4  [1984]  213.20),  by  concluding  with  Leo  V 
a  30— year  peace  treaty;  its  contents  are  partially 
preserved  in  a  Proto-Bulgarian  inscription 
(no.55)  erected  by  Omurtag.  The  agreement  de- 
fined  the  boundary  between  Byz.  and  Bulgaria; 
required  the  temporary  evacuation  of  frontier 
fortresses,  probably  to  permit  construction  of  the 
“Great  Fence  ofThrace”  (J.  Bury,  EHR  25  [1910] 
283);  stipulated  the  Byz.  surrender  of  Slavic  fu- 
gitives  from  Bulgaria;  and  arranged  for  the  ex- 
change  of  captives.  Michael  II  probably  revali- 
dated  the  treaty,  perhaps  in  820  (Proto-Bulgarian 
inscription  no.43)  or  possibly  later,  in  return 
for  Omurtag’s  decisive  intervention  in  822  on 
Michael’s  behalf  against  Thomas  the  Slav 
(TheophCont  65.7—13).  Despite  evidence  that  he 
martyred  Byz.  captives  taken  in  813,  Omurtag 


enjoyed  harmonious  relations  with  Byz.  and  in- 
stead  contended  successfully  with  the  Franks  for 
control  of  the  Slavs  in  Pannonia.  During  his  reign 
Byz.  influence  on  Bulgarian  court  culture  in- 
creased:  Omurtag’s  inscriptions  are  written  in 
Greek,  often  containing  Byz.  titles  and  formula- 
tions  as  well  as  the  indiction  dating  system;  his 
ambitious  building  program,  including  the  recon- 
struction  of  Plisra,  reflects  Byz.  architectural 
schemes  and  techniques. 

lit.  ZlaLarski,  Ist.  1.1:292-331.  Bcsevliev,  Geschtchte  275- 
88.  I.  Dujcev,  “A  propos  du  iraité  byzantino-bulgare  de 
814/815,”  in  Sludia  in  honorem  Veselini  Besevhev  (Sofia  1978) 
500-03.  -P.A.H. 

ONEIROKRITIKA  (òvet,poKptTtKà),  eight  popu- 
lar  handbooks  on  dream  interpretation  surviving 
from  the  Byz.  era.  Two  are  anonymous  (Paris, 
B.N.  gr.  251 1  [ca.  1400],  Paris,  B.N.  suppl.  gr.  690 
[1  ìth  C.]),  while  others  are  ascribed  to  the  prophet 
Daniel,  Astrampsychos,  Achmet  ben  Sirin, 
Germanos  (I  or  II?),  and  Manuel  II;  another  is 
assigned  to  Patr.  Nikephoros  I,  although  the  same 
work  is  attributed  to  both  Gregory  of  Nazianzos 
(Milan,  Ambros.  O  94  Sup.)  and  Athanasios  of 
Alexandria  (Venice,  Marc.  gr.  608).  These  ficti- 
tious  designations  of  authorship  are  designed  to 
lend  credibility  and  prestige.  The  handbooks  date 
from  the  gth  to  1 3th  C.,  although  the  dream  book 
attributed  to  Daniel  may  be  as  early  as  the  4th  C. 

Reflecting  the  Byz.  belief  in  the  divinatory  and 
divine  nature  of  dreams,  the  oneirokntika  played 
an  integral  role  in  Byz.  magic,  superstition,  and 
divination.  The  masses  used  the  dream  books, 
while  the  upper  classes  consulted  professional 
dream  interpreters  (for  such  sessions,  erotemata, 
see  oneirokritikon  of  Achmet,  i5f).  The  format  in 
all  oneirokritika  is  uniform:  the  listing  (usually  al- 
phabetical)  of  dream  symbols,  followed  by  their 
various  interpretations.  The  reader  selected  the 
proper  interpretation  by  comparing  the  dream’s 
content  with  his  circumstances,  for  instance,  social 
status,  occupation,  and  physical  condition.  The  in- 
terpretations  derived  from  literary  motifs,  myth- 
ology  and  religion,  cultural  traditions,  hypothet- 
ico-deductive  reasoning,  antinomies,  puns,  and, 
most  importantly,  the  interpreter’s  unconscious 
associations,  based  on  his  cultural  values  and  con- 
ditioning.  Accordingly,  these  interpretations  pro- 
vide  a  wealth  of  information  on  Byz.  culture  and 
society,  for  example,  popular  natural  science. 
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medicine  (S.M.  Oberhelman,  BHM  61  [1987]  47- 
60),  religion,  sexual  mores,  class  prejudice,  and 
attitudes  toward  women. 

ut.  S.M.  Oberhelman,  “Prolegomena  to  the  Byzantine 
Oneirokntika,”  Bymntion  50  (1980)  487-504.  Idem,  The  Onei- 
rocritìcon  of  Achmet  (Binghamton  ig8g),  chs.  1-2.  Idem, 
“The  Interpretation  of  Dream-Symbols  in  Byzantine  Onei- 
rocritic  Literature,”  BS  47  (1986)  8-24.  D.  Gigli,  “GIi  oni- 
rocritici  del  cod.  Paris  Suppl.  Gr.  6go,”  Prometheus  4  (1978) 
65-78,  173-88.  R.G.A.  van  Lieshout,  Greeks  on  Dreams 
(LJtrecht  1980)  165-216.  Koukoules,  Bios  1.2:123-276. 

'  -  S.M.O. 

ONOMASTICS.  See  Names,  Personal;  Proso- 

POGRAPHY. 

ONOUPHRIOS  (’Opotít/iptoç),  saint;  a  hermit  who 
is  believed  to  have  lived  ca.400;  feastday  12  June. 
According  to  the  legend  he  started  his  spiritual 
career  as  a  monk  in  a  cenobitic  monastery  in 
Hermopolis,  near  Egyptian  Thebes;  then  he  fled 
to  the  desert,  lived  60  years  in  solitude,  and  died 
there.  The  author  of  his  Life  presents  himself  as 
Paphnoutios,  a  monk  who  allegedly  wandered  in 
the  desert  and  came  across  Onouphrios,  a  naked 
and  hairy  man  who  told  Paphnoutios  the  story  of 
his  life  and  deeds.  It  remains  uncertain  whether 
he  can  be  identifìed  with  the  anachorete  Paph- 
noutios  who  lived  in  the  region  of  Herakleopolis, 
near  Thebes  (Festugière,  Hist.  monachorum  102— 
10).  The  Life  is  poor  in  concrete  data;  the  author 
emphasizes  that  during  his  long  stay  in  the  desert 
Onouphrios  received  “the  immaculate  commu- 
nion”  from  an  angel  (p.28D).  Later  Onouphrios 
was  praised  by  a  certain  Nicholas  Sinaites  (per- 
haps  in  the  gth  C.)  and  by  Theophanes  of  Sicily, 
Manuel  Philes,  and  Patr.  Philotheos  Kokkinos. 
Coptic,  Arabic,  Armenian,  and  Latin  versions  of 
Onouphrios’s  Life  also  survive. 

Representation  in  Art.  The  desert  father  with 
his  immensely  long  white  beard  is  generally  de- 
picted  naked,  his  entire  body  covered  with  hair 
or  with  some  desert  plant  shielding  his  private 
parts.  Sometimes  he  wears  a  loincloth  made  out 
of  palm  fronds.  His  encounter  with  Paphnoutios 
is  illustrated  in  a  i2th-C.  fresco  at  Veljusa. 

source.  AASS  June  3:24-30.  F.  Halkin,  “La  vie  de  saint 
Onuphre  par  Nicholas  le  Sinaìte,”  RSBN  24  (1987)  7-27. 

lit.  BHG  1378-1382C,  2330-23303.  J.M.  Sauget,  M.C. 
Celletti,  Bibl.Sanct.  9  (1967)  1187—1200.  G.  Kaster,  LCI 
8:84-88.  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 


OPHELEIA  (ot 4>É\et.a,  lit.  “aid’j,  a  secondary  tax 
mentioned  primarily  in  praktìka  of  the  1461  C. 
and  once  in  a  chrysobull  of  Michael  VIII  of  1275 
( Xerop .,  no.  10.43).  In  documents  the  term  opheleia 
usually  followed  the  oikoumenon  and  was  equiv- 
alent  to  10  percent  of  it,  although  a  lower  rate 
was  possible:  thus  a  praktikon  of  1321  established 
the  opheleia  at  1  nomisma  and  the  oikoumenon  at 
35,  that  is,  only  3  percent  ( Xénoph .,  no.15. 21-22). 
The  purpose  of  opheleia  is  not  indicated  in  the 
praklika :  Dölger  ( Schati .  191)  hypothesized  that  it 
was  introduced  for  the  use  of  public  roads  and 
equipment;  he  also  identified  opheleia  with  sitar- 
kia  and  zeugaratikion  (Dölger,  Byzanz  257,  n.88). 
Neither  theory  can  be  proved. 

lit.  Chvostova,  Osobennosti  99—101.  Dölger,  Sechs  Prak- 
tika  31.  j.  Lefort  in  Esphig.  101.  -A.K. 

OPISTHOTELEIA  (ònLcrdoTé\Eiat),  a  rare  term 
designating  deferred  payment,  back  taxes.  The 
term  was  first  used  by  a  gth-C.  historian  (Theoph. 
489.27)  who  related  that  in  810  Emp.  Nikephoros 
I  demanded  opisthoteleiai  from  archontes  for  eight 
years.  The  Treatise  on  Taxation  (ed.  J.  Karayan- 
nopulos,  infra  322.30—38)  describes  the  method 
of  imposition:  if  in  the  process  of  conducting  an 
orthosis  an  epoptes  granted  a  tax  alleviation 
(sympatheia)  and  deleted  several  stichoi  from 
the  cadaster,  his  successor  after  a  certain  lapse  of 
time  could  suggest  to  the  peasants  of  the  same 
chorion  that  ownership  be  restored;  in  this  case 
they  had  to  agree  to  pay  opisthoteleia  for  three 
years.  If  they  refused,  the  fiscal  official  ( epoptes ?) 
gave  ownership  of  the  land  in  question  to  a  third 
person  (a  higher  bidder?).  The  payment  of  opis- 
thoteleia  could  be  substantial  in  a  litigation  over 
an  estate  ( Peira  36.24,  58.5).  After  the  ìith  C. 
only  Harmenopoulos  mentions  this  type  of  ar- 
rears. 

lit.  j.  Rarayannopulos,  “Fragmente  aus  dem  Vademe- 
cum  eínes  byzantinischen  F'inanzbeamten,”  in  Polychronion 
328L  G.G.  Litavrin,  “OPISTHOTELEIA  (K  voprosu  o 
nadelenii  krest’jan  zemlej  v  Vizantii  X-XH  vv.),”  VizVrem 
39  (1978)  46-53-  ~A.K. 

OPPIAN,  author  of  the  Halieutika ,  a  didactic  epic 
on  fishing;  born  Korykos  in  Cilicia,  fl.  iate  2nd  C. 
George  the  Synkellos  (431.2)  rightly  dates  Op- 
pian  to  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Oppian  was 
a  school  author,  widely  read  and  fairly  often  quoted 
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by  the  Byz.  In  the  5th  C.  a  prose  paraphrase  of 
Halieutika  appeared.  There  was  considerable  in- 
terest  in  Oppian  in  the  i2th  C.  Ptochoprodro- 
mos  (4:215—24),  for  example,  cridcized  his  family 
for  advising  him  to  read  Oppian  rather  than  be- 
coming  a  baker.  John  Tzetzes  wrote  a  commen- 
tary  on  Oppian  (A.  Colonna  in  Lanx  satura  Nicolao 
Tenaghi  oblata  [Genoa  1963]  101—04)  as  perhaps 
did  Eustathios  of  Thessalonire  (A.R.  Dyck, 
ClPhil  77  [1982]  1530.  Constantine  Manasses 
composed  a  Life  of  Oppian  in  15-syllable  verse, 
which  is  considered  the  oldest  surviving  vita  (A. 
Colonna,  BollCom  12  [1964]  33-40).  It  includes 
anecdotal  material  preserved  in  Sozomenos  (So- 
zom.  HE  praef.  6),  where  the  emperor  Caracalla 
offered  Oppian  a  golden  coin  for  each  verse  of 
his  poem.  In  the  Palaiologan  period  Maximos 
Planoudes  included  Oppian  in  his  collection  of 
epic  poetry  (Florence,  Laur.  gr.  32.16). 

The  Byz.  attributed  to  Oppian  two  more  didac- 
tic  epics  as  well  ( Souda  3:547.15—20),  the  Kynege- 
tika  (on  hunting)  and  the  Ixeutika  (on  catching 
birds  with  birdlime),  which  were  actually  written 
by  pseudo-Oppian  (born  in  Apameia  on  the 
Orontes  in  Syria,  fl.  early  3rd  C.).  The  Ixeutika  is 
now  lost,  but  the  Kynegetika  is  preserved  among 
others  in  a  richly  illuminated  MS  of  the  third 
quarter  of  the  nth  C.  (Venice,  Marc.  gr.  479 — 
J.C.  Anderson,  DOP  32  [1978]  192—96).  The  ma- 
jority  of  the  miniatures  illustrate  specific  aspects 
of  hunting,  but  a  smaller  group  have  myth- 
ological  subjects  and  attest  to  medieval  attitudes 
toward  antiquity.  This  MS  belonged  to  Bessa- 
rion.  Two  post-Byz.  copies  in  Paris  (B.N.  gr. 
2736,  2737)  are  dependent  upon  it. 

ed.  Oppian,  Colluthus,  Tryphiodorus,  ed.  A.W.  Mair  (New 
York  1928)  xiii — 53 1 ,  with  Eng.  tr.  Anonymou  paraphrasis  eis 
ta  Oppianou  Halieulika,  ed.  M.  Papathomopoulos  (loannina 
1976).  U.C.  Bussemaker  in  F.  Dübner,  Scholia  in  Theocntum 
(Paris  1878)  243-375,  426-49. 

lit.  Furlan,  Marciana,  voI.  5.  R.  Reydell,  RE  t8  (1939) 
702L  7076  D.  Robin,  “The  Manuscript  Tradition  of  Òp- 
pian’s  Halieutica,"  BollClass  2  (1981)  28-94.  F-  Napolitano, 
“Esegesi  bizantina  degli  'Halieutica’  di  Oppiano,”  Accadema 
di  archeologia,  lettere  e  belle  arti,  Rendiconti,  n.s.  48  (Naples 
1973)  237-54.  Weitzmann,  Gr.  Myth.  93—151.  I.  Spatha- 
rakis,  “The  Working  Methods  of  the  Artist  of  ps.-Oppian’s 
Cynegetica,”  Diptycha  4  (1986-87)  28-48. 

P.A.A..  R.S.N. 

OPPIDO  (”Oí tttíôop),  a  town  and  Greek  bishopric 
in  the  tourma  of  Salines  in  Calabria.  A  rich  ar- 
chive  of  Greek  charters  of  1050—64/5  from  this 


bishopric,  also  named  Hagia  Agathe,  contains  47 
documents  that  shed  light  on  the  administration, 
ethnic  character,  and  economy  of  this  region  of 
Byz.  Italy:  the  tourma  was  divided  into  droungoi', 
the  center  of  a  droungos  was  a  chorion  pro- 
tected  by  a  tower  (pyrcos).  Oppido  itself  is  de- 
scribed  as  an  asty  or  rastron.  The  population 
bore  primarily  (70  percent)  Greek  names;  these 
“Greeks”  included  Armenians  and  probably  Turks. 
Latin  names  made  up  17  percent  and  Arabic 
names  13  percent  of  the  total.  The  economy  of 
the  region  was  agrarian,  the  acts  listing  fields, 
vineyards,  fruit  trees,  mulberry  trees;  the  produc- 
tion  of  salt  is  also  mentioned.  The  cultivation  of 
olives  was  unknown.  There  is  some  evidence  of  a 
village  community.  Each  landholder’s  possessions 
were  scattered,  but  it  remains  disputable  whether 
such  scattered  holdings  were  often  (or  ever)  ex- 
tensive  (A.  Kazhdan,  VizVrem  37  [1976]  273). 

lit.  A.  Guillou,  La  Théotokos  de  Hagia-Agathé  (Oppido) 
(1050—1064/1065)  (Vatican  1972).  -A.K. 

OPSAROLOGOS  (’Oifta pohóyoç,  lit.  “Fish  Book”), 
a  short  anonymous  animal  epic  in  prose,  of  un- 
certain  date  and  context,  satirizing  late  Byz.  legal 
processes.  King  Whale  presides  over  a  court  be- 
fore  which  Mackerel  has  been  denounced  for 
conspiracy;  Mackerel  is  found  guilty  and  shorn  of 
his  beard.  Surviving  in  one  MS  only  (Escorial  Ý 
IV  22),  this  fable,  with  its  knowledge  of  technical 
terminology  for  court  procedures,  has  much  in 
common  linguistically  and  thematically  with  the 
PORIKOLOGOS. 

ed.  Das  mittelgriechische  Fischbuch,  ed.  K.  Rrumbacher, 
SBAW  (1903)  345—80,  wìth  Germ.  tr. 

lit.  Beck,  V olksliteratur  178E  -E.M.J. 

OPSIRION  (’Oipíiaou),  one  of  the  four  original 
themes  of  Asia  Minor  in  the  7th  C.,  derived  its 
name  from  the  Latin  obsequmm,  denoting  a  body 
of  comitatenses.  Their  headquarters  was  Ankyra, 
from  which  their  komes  commanded  the  troops  of 
ali  northern  Asia  Minor  from  the  Dardanelles  to 
the  Halys.  The  theme,  perhaps  attested  in  626, 
certainly  existed  by  680.  Opsikion  played  a  major 
role  in  history  from  the  7th  to  the  gth  C.:  in  715 
it  revolted  and  installed  Theodosios  III  as  em- 
peror;  it  was  the  base  for  the  revolt  of  Artabas- 
dos,  its  former  commander,  in  742;  its  komes  David 
suffered  blinding  for  opposing  Constantine  V  in 
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766;  and  its  troops  supported  Michael  II  against 
Thomas  the  Slav  in  821.  In  the  mid-8th  C., 
Optimaton  and  Bouhellarion  were  detached  to 
become  separate  themes.  Thereafter,  Opsildon 
stretched  from  the  Dardanelles  to  the  edge  of  the 
central  plateau,  its  capital  was  Nicaea,  it  had  an 
army  of  6,000,  and  its  general  was  paid  30  pounds 
of  gold.  In  the  i2th  C.,  the  western  part  was 
called  “Opsikion  and  Aigaion”;  the  theme  appar- 
ently  survived  under  the  Laskarids. 

lit.  A.  Pertusi  in  De  them.  127-30.  TIB  4:59-62.  An- 
gold,  Byi.  Govermnent  2446  -C.F. 

OPSONION  {ôipúi'ioi').  In  addition  to  their  pay 
(roga)  soldiers  on  campaign  received  provisions 
in  kind  ( TheophCont  265.8—12),  called  either  opso- 
nia  or  siteresia  (Delehaye,  Saints  stylites  20 1 . 1 4—  1 8), 
together  with  fodder  for  their  horses  (chortasmata). 
These  provisions  were  distributed  monthly  (Skyl. 
426.19;  Kek.  276.24—278.1)  or  at  the  beginning 
of  a  campaign  (De  cer.  695.2—3).  Opsonion  or  site- 
resion  referred  also  to  a  provisions  allowance 
granted  in  cash  to  soldiers;  an  ìith-C.  historian 
(Skyl.  487.34—38)  relates  how  Michael  VI  Stratio- 
tikos  sent  Nikephoros  Bryennios  and  John  Op- 
saras  to  the  Anatolikon  theme  with  money  to  be 
distributed  among  the  soldiers  as  their  siteresion. 
In  a  wider  sense,  siteresia,  stratiotika  opsonia,  opso- 
nismos  (and  other  terms)  came  to  mean  soldiers’ 
salaries  (Attal.  60. 19)  or,  in  effect,  the  entire  ex- 
penditure  necessary  to  equip  and  sustain  a  soldier 
(Ahrweiler,  Mer  149).  However,  opsonia  or  siteresia 
were  not  restricted  to  the  military  but  could  also 
mean  payments  in  cash  or  kind  to  monasteries 
(e.g.,  Lavra  1,  no.7.39— 40,  62.13)  or  the  salaries 
of  civil  officials. 

lit.  Dagron-Mihâescu,  Guérilla  260-64.  Haldon,  Prae- 
lorians  314.  -E.M. 

OPTIMATOI  ('OnTináTOi),  theme  of  northwest- 
ern  Asia  Minor,  comprising  the  region  opposite 
Constantinople,  including  both  sides  of  the  Gulf 
of  Nikomedeia  (L.  Robert,  JSav  [1979]  286-88) 
and  stretching  inland  past  the  Sangarios.  Its  cap- 
ital  was  Niromedeia.  Optimatoi  derived  its  name 
from  the  Latin  optimates,  a  term  used  in  the  Stra- 
tegiron  of  Maurice  to  designate  an  elite  corps 
of  foederati,  perhaps  of  Gothic  origin.  Originally 
part  of  Opsirion,  Optimatoi  appears  as  a  separate 
theme  in  the  late  8th  C.  According  to  gth-C.  Arab 


geographers,  it  contained  the  city  of  Nikomedeia 
and  three  fortresses,  and  had  a  force  of  4,000. 
These  were  not  regular  troops  but  were  employed 
to  serve  the  army,  caring  for  pack  animals  and 
mules  (De  cer.  475O.  When  the  imperial  troops  of 
Constantinople  went  on  campaign,  an  optimatos 
was  assigned  to  each.  Constantine  VII  conse- 
quently  describes  Optimatoi  as  having  nothing  in 
common  with  the  other  themes.  Its  commander 
was  a  domestikos  who  ranked  below  all  the  thematic 
strategoi.  Seals  of  the  8th  and  gth  C.  give  him  the 
title  strator,  spatharios,  or  protospatharios;  in  the  Kle- 
torologion  of  Philotheos  he  is,  however,  anthypatos 
patrikios.  Unlike  the  other  themes,  Optimatoi  was 
not  divided  into  tourmai  and  droungoi.  The  theme 
long  survived:  John  III  Vatatzes  reconstituted  it 
after  retaking  the  region  from  the  Latins  in  1240. 

lit.  A.  Pertusi  in  De  them.  >30-33.  Haldon,  Praetorians 
96—100,  213.  Angold,  Byz.  Government  2446  -C.F. 

OPUS  ALEXANDRINUM,  See  Pavement. 

OPUS  INTERRASILE  (lit.  “pierced  work”),  a 
means  of  fashioning  gold  and  silver  akin  to  fret- 
work  or  filigree.  The  craftsman  started  with  a 
solid  band  of  metal  and  cut  away  part  of  the 
material.  The  cutting  pierced  the  band  to  produce 
an  openwork  design,  often  displaying  simple  geo- 
metric  forms,  busts,  or  figural  scenes.  The  tech- 
nique  is  known  from  at  least  the  3rd  C.  and  was 
particularly  popular  for  bracelets  and  pendants. 
It  was  also  used  for  small  plaques  intended  to  be 
sewn  on  clothing  or  a  piece  of  fabric. 

lit.  D.  Buckton,  “The  Beauty  of  Holiness:  Opus  inter- 
rasile  from  a  Late  Antique  Workshop,”  Jewellery  Studies  1 
(1983-84)  15—19.  Kent-Painter,  Weallh  57.  E.  Coche  de  la 
Ferté,  Les  bijoux  antiques  (Paris  1956)  93f.  -S.D.C. 

OPUS  LISTATUM.  See  Brickwork  Techniques 
AND  PATTERNS. 

OPUS  MIXTUM.  See  Brickwork  Techniques 

AND  PATTERNS. 

OPUS  SECTILE  (<TKoúrXítxri.ç,  o-tryKorrr\,  fiap- 
/aápwcrtç),  inlay — usually  of  marble,  but  some- 
times  mother  of  pearl  and/or  glass — cut  into  shapes 
following  a  geometric  or  figural  design,  applied 
to  walls  and  floors.  Elaborate  figured  wall  deco- 
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Opus  Sectile.  Pavement;  1 2th  C.  South  church  of  the 
Pantokrator  monastery,  Istanbul. 


ration  in  this  medium  was  used  in  the  4th  C.  (G. 
Becatti,  Edificio  con  opus  sectile  fuori  Porta  Marina 
[=  Scavi  di  Ostia  6]  [Rome  1969]),  and  crates  of 
glass  opus  sectile  for  a  sanctuary  of  Isis  were  found 
at  Renchreai.  Hagia  Sophia  (Constantinople) 
preserves  vast  expanses  of  opus  sectile  in  rinceau 
patterns;  an  opus  sectile  panel  with  a  jeweled  cross 
is  located  above  the  west  door.  Wall  decoration  in 
this  expensive  medium  was,  however,  usually  geo- 
metric,  as  in  the  bemas  of  S.  Vitale,  Ravenna,  and 
Poreò  (A.  Terry,  DOP  40  [  1 986]  1 47-64).  Painted 
imitation  of  opus  sectile  was  ubiquitous  on  walls  in 
provincial  buildings. 

From  the  4th  to  the  6th  C.  opus  sectile  was  more 
widespread,  if  less  varied,  on  floors  than  on  walls. 
It  was  usually  laid  in  rectangular  panels  of  simple 
geometric  designs  in  colored  marbles  or  white 
marble  and  slate.  More  luxurious  than  floor  mo- 
saic,  opus  sectile  frequently  paved  sanctuaries,  while 
mosaic  was  used  in  less  important  areas  of  the 
church. 

Wall  decoration  in  opus  sectile  appeared  only 
occasionally  after  the  6th  C.,  for  example,  at 
Daphni  and  the  Chora  monastery,  although  its 
painted  imitation  was  widespread.  An  1  ìth-C.  opus 
sectile  icon  of  St.  Eudokia  was  found  at  the  Lips 
monastery.  Opus  sectile  floors  were  common  in 
major  Byz.  churches  of  the  ioth-i2th  C.,  such  as 
the  Pantorrator  Monastery,  Constantinople. 
They  differ  from  earlier  floors  in  having  large 
scale  curvilinear  designs,  parts  of  which  are  filled 


in  with  intricately  laid  small  pieces  and  sometimes 
figures. 

lit.  P.  Asimakopoulou-Atzaka,  He  technike  'opus  seclile’ 
slen  entoichia  diakosmese  (Thessalonike  1980).  U.  Peschlow, 
“Zum  byzantinischen  opus  sectile-Boden,”  in  Beiträge  zur 
Altertumskunde  Meinasiens:  Festschnft  für  Kurt  Bitte,  ed.  R. 
Boehmer,  H.  Hauptmann  (Mainz  1983)  435-47.  S.  Eyice, 
“Two  Mosaic  Pavements  from  Bithynia,”  DOP  17  (1963) 
373-83.  -R.E.R. 


ORACLES  (xp7)cr/u.ot),  divinely  inspired  proph- 
ecies  or  individuals  who  uttered  oracular  re- 
sponses.  Oracles  were  still  being  given  in  the  4th 
C.  Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus  notes  that  Emp.  Julian 
consulted  the  oracles  at  Delphi,  Delos,  Dodona, 
and  elsewhere  before  his  invasion  of  Persia  (T. 
Gregory,  Classical  World  76  [1982—83]  2gof).  Por- 
phyry  in  his  lost  treatise  On  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Oracles  collected  many  anti-Christian  oracular  ut- 
terances,  among  them  a  prediction  that  the  cult 
of  Christ  established  by  St.  Peter  would  last  only 
365  years  (H.  Chadwick  in  Mémorial  A.J.  Festugière 
[Geneva  1984]  i25f).  An  oracle  at  Didyma  (Hi- 
eron),  declaring  that  it  could  give  no  truthful 
utterance  until  unimpeded  by  Christians,  served 
to  justify  the  persecutions  of  Diocledan.  Porphyry, 
as  well  as  other  Neoplatonists,  found  in  the  so- 
called  Chaldean  oracles  ( logia )  the  foundation 
of  their  world  view.  Christianity  rejected  the  pa- 
gan  oracles,  claiming  them  to  be  the  work  of 
witches  and  demons,  but  tried  to  appropriate  the 
tradition  of  renowned  oracles;  churches  were 
erected  on  the  sites  of  ancient  temples  famous  for 
their  oracles  and  Christian  writers  circulated  bo- 
gus  oracles,  such  as  the  one  in  which  the  Apollo 
of  Kyzikos  confessed  that  his  temple  was  now  the 
house  of  the  Theotokos.  The  Jewish  Sibylline 
oracles  were  revised  to  convey  a  Chrisdan  mes- 
sage.  A  set  of  oracles  attributed  to  Emp.  Leo  VI 
was  popular  in  Byz.  (C.  Mango,  ZRVI  6  [1960] 
59-93),  and  Byz.  apocalypses  made  use  of  the 
genre. 

Oracles  mentioned  in  sermons  or  commentaries 
on  homilies  attributed  to  Gregory  of  Nazianzos 
and  John  of  Euboea  (or  John  of  Damascus)  were 
depicted  as  statues  in  MSS  of  the  1  ìth  and  i2th 
C.;  these  include  the  figure  of  Apollo  (that  at 
Dodona  and  of  the  Rastalian  spring  at  Delphi), 
and  the  oracle  consulted  by  King  Cyrus  in  the 
Persian  capital.  One,  called  the  Despoina  Pege 
and  prefiguring  the  Virgin,  is  represented  as  a 
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Byz.  empress.  Sometimes  clusters  of  oracle  figures 
are  shown  dancing,  playing  instruments,  or  falling 
in  the  manner  of  idols.  Thoroughly  medieval  in 
detail,  these  images  still  suggest  some  awareness 
of  classical  statuary. 

lit.  J.  O’Meara,  Porphyry's  Philosophy  from  Oracles  in  Au- 
gustine  (Paris  1959).  K.  Buresch,  KLaros  (Leipzig  1889). 
Trombley,  “Trullo”  6.  K.  Weitzmann,  “Representations  of 
Hellenic  Oracles  in  Byzantine  Manuscripts,”  in  Mél.Mansel 
L397-4 -F.R.T.,  A.K„  A.C. 

ORANS,  or  orant  (Lat.,  lit.  “praying”),  the  name 
given  to  the  early  Christian  posture  of  prayer:  the 
body  upright  and  frontal,  and  the  open  hands 
lifted  to  shoulder  height  to  either  side.  Used  to 
represent  piety  on  many  3rd-C.  pagan  and  Chris- 
tian  sarcophagi,  the  posture  was  adopted  for  in- 
numerable  catacomb  figures,  whether  tomb  own- 
ers  or  Old  Testament  characters  (e.g.,  Daniel) 
depicted  at  the  moment  of  their  salvation  from 
death.  Though  rare  after  the  8th  C.,  when  prayer 
was  shown  by  the  inclined  profile  posture  of  pros- 
rynesis,  the  orant  posture  was  retained  through- 
out  Byz.  art  for  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  form  often 
known  as  the  Virgin  Blachernitissa  or  Virgin 
Platytera. 

lit.  T.  KIauser,  “Studien  zur  Entstehungsgeschichte  der 
christlichen  Kunst  \\,"  JbAChr  2  (1959)  1  15-45.  -A.W.C. 

ORARION  (òpápLoo,  ẁpápLon),  a  narrow  white 
stole  of  silk  (originally  linen)  worn  as  a  vestment 
by  deacons  when  officiating;  it  rests  on  the  left 
shoulder  and  hangs  down  in  front  and  back.  Its 
name  derives  probably  from  the  Latin  orarium,  a 
cloth  for  wiping  the  brow.  Its  liturgical  use  is 
attested  by  the  late  461  C.  (Council  of  Laodikeia, 
canons  22  and  23,  ed.  P.-P.  Joannou,  Fonti.  Fas- 
cicolo  IX.  Discipline  générale  antique  [IVe—lXe  s.]  1:2. 
Les  canons  des  Synodes  Particuliers  [Grottaferrata 
1962]  139O,  though  we  have  no  sure  artistic  rep- 
resentations  before  the  gth  C.  (Paris  Gregory). 
The  orarion  symbolized  the  humility  of  Christ, 
who  washed  the  feet  of  the  disciples  and  dried 
them  with  a  towel  (Isidore  of  Pelousion,  PG 
78:272C),  and  at  the  same  time  the  wings  of 
angels.  A  homily  attributed  to  John  Chrysostom 
describes  deacons  running  in  the  church  with  fine 
linen  cloth  on  their  left  shoulder  in  imitation  of 
angels;  they  expelled  catechumens  who  were  not 
allowed  to  see  the  fatted  calf  being  eaten  (PG 


59:520.17—27).  The  orarion  often  had  woven  into 
it  the  words  of  the  deacons’  pronouncement  from 
the  Trisagion,  “Hagios,  hagios,  hagios.”  Its  two 
ends  also  symbolized  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments.  In  the  modern  rubrics  for  the  liturgy  at- 
tributed  to  Chrysostom,  the  deacon  is  required  to 
present  the  orarion  to  the  priest  before  vesting 
and  to  kiss  it  while  putting  it  on. 

lit.  Braun,  Liturgische  Gewandung  601-20.  D.  Pallas, 
“Meletemata  leitourgika-archaiologika  1.  To  orarion  tou 
diakonou,”  EEBS  24(1954)  158-84.  -N.P.S.,  A.K. 

ORB.  See  Sphaira. 

ORDEAL.  The  use  of  ordeal  as  a  means  to  prove 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  an  individual  is  men- 
tioned  in  sources  of  the  i3th  C.:  Demetrios  Choma- 
tenos  (Zepos,  Jus  7:53  ìf)  and  John  Apokaukos 
(M.T.  Fögen,  RJ  2  [  1 983]  85-96)  testify  to  its  use 
in  private  cases,  while  George  Arropolites  and 
Pachymeres  mention  the  use  of  ordeal  at  the 
treason  trial  of  the  future  emperor  Michael  VIII. 
There  were  two  major  kinds  of  judicial  ordeal: 
single  combat  and  holding  a  red-hot  iron.  Ordeal 
by  combat  is  also  mentioned  in  the  romance  of 
Phlorios  and  Platzia-Phlora  (P.  Pieler,yÖfi  20 
[1971]  2i6f).  Before  enduring  ordeal  by  hot  iron 
the  suspect  had  to  spend  three  days  in  fasting; 
his  hands  were  bound  to  prevent  the  application 
of  ointments.  The  ordeal  consisted  of  walking 
three  paces  while  holding  a  piece  of  red-hot  iron. 
Ordeal  was  considered  a  barbaric  practice  and 
was  probably  borrowed  from  Westerners  (either 
before  or  after  1204). 

Appeal  to  divine  judgment  was  also  common  in 
Byz.  in  the  case  of  the  election  of  a  bishop  or 
hegoumenos  or  solution  of  a  theological  controversy 
and  often  took  the  form  of  depositing  two  or 
three  pieces  of  paper  (inscribed  with  names  or 
statements)  in  a  church  or  on  a  saint’s  relics.  A 
I4th-C.  historian  (Greg.  1:166.14-23)  relates  that 
during  a  religious  dispute  in  Atramyttion  (1283?) 
the  parties  agreed  to  determine  the  truth  by  set- 
ting  fire  to  two  documents  containing  their  creeds; 
each  party  expected  its  biblos  to  remain  undam- 
aged  but  both  burned  to  cinders. 

lit.  Angold,  Byz.  Gooernment  172-74.  Geanakoplos,  Mi- 
chael  Pal.  21-26.  Gy.  Csebe,  “Studien  zum  Hochverrats- 
prozesse  des  Michael  Paläologos  im  Jahre  1252,”  BNJbb  8 
(193")  59-98.  -A.K. 
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ORDERIC  VITALIS,  Benedictine  historian;  born 
Shropshire  16  Feb.  1075,  died  St.  Evroul,  Nor- 
mandy,  on  3  Feb.,  in  1 142  or  later.  Orderic’s 
Historia  ecclesiastica,  initially  a  history  of  his  abbey, 
grew  into  a  universal  chronicle  focusing  on  Nor- 
man  achievements;  the  original  MSS  show  how 
Orderic  continuously  (ca.  1 1 14/15— 1 141)  revised 
the  text.  Orderic  had  access  to  wide-ranging  in- 
formation  and  strove  for  accuracy,  although 
chronological  mistakes  were  made.  He  conflates 
traditions  on  the  Norman  establishment  in  south- 
ern  Italy  (2:56-64,  98-104),  but  his  information 
improves  after  monks  from  St.  Evroul  migrated 
to  St.  Eufemia  in  Calabria  (e.g.,  2:100—02).  He 
described  Anglo-Saxon  emigration  to  Constanti- 
nople  and  connected  Michael  VII’s  fall  with  re- 
sentment  of  the  power  of  the  senate  (2:202—04). 
His  monastery  provided  oral  sources  (e.g.,  on  the 
pilgrimage  of  Abbot  Thierry  [1050—57]  to  the 
Levant,  2:68—74;  on  Normans  with  fainily  ties  to 
St.  Evroul  who  participated  in  Robert  Guiscard’s 
war  with  Byz.,  4:10—38).  Independent  recasting 
of  oral  testimony  may  explain  a  parallel  with  Anna 
Romnene  (4:36—38;  cf.  Alexiad  1:156.15—157.2). 
For  the  First  Crusade  he  depends  mostly  on  Baudry 
of  Bourgueil,  but,  despite  semilegendary  over- 
tones,  Orderic  adds  details  attributable  to  per- 
sonal  connections  (e.g.,  on  Nicaea,  5:50—59;  Hugh 
Bunel’s  service  with  Alexios  I,  5:156—58;  Alexios’s 
role  in  releasing  Arpin  of  Bourges  from  prison 
thanks  to  Byz.  merchants  in  Cairo,  5:350—52).  He 
also  treats  Bohemund’s  siege  of  Dyrrachion  (6: 100— 
02),  Constantinople’s  relations  with  the  Crusader 
states  (6: 128— 32,  502—08),  and  an  insurrection  on 
Byz.  Cyprus  (6:130-32). 

ED.  M.  Chibnall,  The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Orderic  Vitalis, 
6  vols.  (Oxford  1969—80),  with  Eng.  tr. 

lit.  M.  Chibnall,  The  Wortd  of  Orderic  Vitalis  (Oxford 
1984).  -M.McC. 

ORDERS,  MINOR.  See  Acolyte;  Anagnostes; 

SuBDEACON. 

ORDINATION.  See  Cheirothesia;  Cheiro- 

TONIA. 

ORGAN  (öpyai'oi').  The  organ  was  not  used  in 
the  Byz.  church,  but  did  play  an  important  part 
in  imperial  ceremonies,  such  as  banquets,  chariot 
races,  weddings,  and  processions  (cf.  the  organ 
depicted  in  the  miniature,  Entry  of  the  Ark  into 


Jerusalem,  in  the  Vatican  Book  of  Kings  [Lassus, 
Livre  des  Rois,  hg.85]).  For  these  purposes  the 
instrument  was  decked  out  in  gold  and  costly 
decoration.  Most  sources  refer  to  the  bellows-type 
organ.  An  Arabic  source  (al-MAScüDî)  suggests 
that  three  (or  two)  bellows  fed  air  into  a  large 
reservoir  below  the  pipe-chest.  The  Blue  and  Green 
factions  at  court  each  had  an  organ,  but  the 
instrument  otherwise  remained  a  rarity.  At  his 
palace  the  emperor  had  both  automata  and  true 
organs,  in  which  at  least  one  emperor  (Theophi- 
los)  took  an  interest.  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
pipework,  sound,  compass,  precise  function,  or 
repertory  of  the  organ  in  the  Chrysotrirlinos 
of  the  Great  Palace  or  indeed  of  any  others,  though 
one  gth-C.  source,  the  Arab  Härûn  ibn  Yahyä, 
does  refer  to  “60  copper  pipes”  in  what  appears 
to  have  been  a  large  table  organ.  Byz.  organs  sent 
as  gifts  to  the  West  helped  revive  interest  in  the 
instrument.  Organs  became  objects  of  visual  as 
well  as  aural  show,  eliciting  wonder  for  their  in- 
tricate  technology  and  respect  as  extravagant  dip- 
lomatic  gifts  or  signs  of  royal  power — a  notable 
example  being  the  organ  sent  to  the  Frankish 
king  Pepin  in  757. 

lit.  P.  Williams,  A  New  History  of  the  Organ:  From  the 
Greeks  to  the  Present  Day  (London  1980)  29—33.  J-  Perrot, 
The  Organ  from  lts  Inoention  in  the  Hellenistic  Pcriod  to  the  End 
of  the  Thirleenth  Century  (London  1971)  169—83. 

-D.E.C.,  A.C. 

ORGYIA  (òpyviá),  name  of  several  units  of  length 
and  measures  of  land. 

1.  The  shorter  orgyia  of  6  podes  ( =  96  dahtyloi 
=  1.87  m)  had  its  origin  in  the  ancient  Greek 
orgyia  of  1.89  m.  Called  also  haple  (simple)  orgyia, 
it  was  used  in  commerce  and  handicraft. 

2.  A  longer  orgyia  of  9  basilihai  spithamai  (  = 
108  dahtyloi  =  2.10  m)  was  commonly  used  ìn  the 
measurement  of  land.  This  orgyia  had  its  origin 
in  the  ancient  Philetairic  orgyia  of  2.10  m.  Out  of 
concern  for  the  taxpayers,  Michael  IV  ordered 
the  use  of  a  longer  orgyia  (9.25  basilihai  spithamai 
=  111  dahtyloi  —  2.17  m)  for  helds  of  best  and 
middle  quality,  while  the  orgyia  of  9  spithamai  was 
retained  for  fields  of  poor  quality.  The  orgyia  used 
in  measuring  land  was  sometimes  called  geometrihe 
or  basilihe  orgyia. 

3.  From  the  i4th  C.  onward  the  use  of  different 
orgyiai  of  local  validity  can  be  demonstrated,  some- 
times  called  hanna  (It.  canna). 

On  the  basis  of  setting  marks  for  the  columns 
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in  the  Church  of  St.  John  at  the  Stoudios  mon- 
astery,  and  other  calculations,  T.  Thieme  (in  Le 
dessin  d’architecture  dans  les  sociétés  antiques  [Leiden 
1985]  291-308)  suggested  that  the  basilica  had 
been  planned  using  two  modules  within  a  system 
of  orgyia  and  dahtyloi. 

lit.  Schilbach,  Metrologie  22-26.  -E.  Sch.,  A.C. 

ORHAN  (’Op^ánrjç),  second  Ottoman  ruler 
(1326-62);  born  1281?,  died  1362.  During  1326- 
27,  Orhan  incorporated  what  remained  of  Byz. 
Bithynia  north  and  west  of  the  Sangarios  River. 
As  his  father  Osman  lay  dying,  Orhan  conquered 
Prousa  (6  Apr.  1326),  henceforth  his  capital.  He 
then  began  a  general  northeastern  advance,  which 
Andronikos  III  tried  but  failed  to  oppose  in  June 
1329.  Nicaea  surrendered  to  Orhan  (2  Mar.  1331), 
but  Nihomedeia  held  out  untìl  1337. 

After  1345  Orhan  was  often  entangled  in  Byz. 
dynastic  politics.  In  May  1346,  he  married  Theo- 
dora,  daughter  of  John  VI,  and  remained  an  ally 
of  the  Kantakouzenoi  until  1357.  Four  times  he 
dispatched  Turkish  troops  into  Europe  to  assist 
them  (1348,  1350,  1352,  1356).  During  the  final 
confficts  between  Matthew  I  Kantakouzenos  and 
John  V  Palaiologos  from  1352  to  1356,  Orhan 
simultaneously  supported  the  initiatives  of  his  eld- 
est  son,  Süleyman  Pasha,  in  conquering  and  set- 
tling  southeastern  Thrace.  During  1357—59,  Or- 
han  adopted  a  conciliatory  policy  toward  John  V 
to  gain  his  help  in  rescuing  Halil,  his  youngest 
son  by  Theodora,  from  Phokaian  pirates.  Orhan 
favored  an  engagement  between  Halil  and  John 
V’s  daughter  Irene,  which  occurred  in  Constan- 
tinople  in  summer  1359,  following  the  boy’s  ran- 
som.  This  liaison,  however,  produced  no  lasting 
peace  (ínalcik,  “Edirne”  189—95).  With  Orhan’s 
assent,  Turkish  expansion  in  Thrace  resumed  late 
in  1359  and  continued  throughout  the  rest  of  his 
reign. 

lit.  Bombaci-Shaw,  L’Impero  oltomano  197-201,232-48. 
G.  Arnakis,  Hoì  protoi  Othomanoi  (Athens  1947)  162-97. 

-S.W.R. 

ORIBASIOS  (’Opi)3ácri oç),  physician;  born  Per- 
gamon  ca.325,  died  after  395/6.  Oribasios  re- 
ceived  early  training  from  Zeno  of  Cyprus,  a 
fainous  iatrosophist,  as  Eunapios  of  Sardis  re- 
lates  in  his  short  biography  of  Oribasios.  While 
young  Julian  was  confined  to  Asia  Minor,  Ori- 
basios  became  a  close  friend  of  the  future  em- 


peror.  In  355,  Julian  took  Oribasios  to  Gaul  with 
him  as  personal  physician  and  librarian.  An  extant 
letter  from  Julian  to  Oribasios  (358/9)  shows  that 
Oribasios  supported  Julian’s  religious  policies.  A 
Byz.  legend,  found  in  the  vita  of  Artemios  and  in 
Kedrenos,  records  that  Oribasios  brought  from 
Delphi  to  Julian  an  “oracle”  describing  the  des- 
perate  situation  of  the  shrine  (T.  Gregory,  GRBS 
24  [1984]  355-66).  Julian  had  ordered  Oribasios 
to  summarize  Galen,  a  task  completed  after  361 ; 
these  epitomai  have  not  survived.  Oribasios  also 
composed  a  medical  synopsis,  partially  ext.ant.  He 
accompanied  Julian  on  the  Persian  expedition 
(363)  and  was  present  at  the  emperor’s  deathbed; 
later  Oribasios  recorded  events  of  that  campaign 
in  a  private  Synopsis  for  Eunapios.  Emperors  in  the 
following  decade  forced  Oribasios  into  exile,  but 
he  returned  to  Constantinople  by  the  mid-37os. 

Oribasios  established  the  method  for  using  an- 
cient  medical  authors:  quoting  verbatim  from 
carefully  cited  works  and  pairing  each  quotation 
with  another  of  similar  content,  not  necessarily 
from  the  same  tract  or  author,  as  is  seen  in  his 
streamlining  of  Galen’s  writings.  Oribasios’s  ver- 
sion  of  Galen  generally  was  followed  by  Aetios 
of  Amida  and  Paul  of  Aegina  and  was  the  form 
in  which  Photios  knew  Galen’s  works.  Arabic 
physicians  used  Oribasios  in  translation,  and  by 
the  5th  C.  he  was  rendered  into  Latin,  Oribasios 
ensured  Galen’s  enormous  infìuence  on  later  Byz., 
western  medieval,  and  Arabic  medicine. 

ed.  Collectionum  medicantm  relu/uae,  ed.  I.  Raeder,  4  vols. 
(Leipzig-Berlin  1928-33). 

lit.  H.  Schröder,  RE  snpp.  7  (1940)  797-812.  J.  Scar- 
borough,  '“Early  Byzantine  Pharmacology,”  DOP  38  (1984) 
221—24.  B.  Baldwin,  “The  Careei'  of  Oribasius,”  Acta  Ctas- 
sica  18  (1975)  85-97.  S.  Faro,  “Oribasio  medico,  quaestor 
di  Giuliano  l’Apostata,”  in  Studi  in  onore  di  Cesare  Sanfilippo 
7  (Milan  1987)  263-68.  -J.S. 


ORIENS  (’Eẃa),  diocese  of  the  Eastern  Prefec- 
ture  from  the  4th  to  7th  C.,  administered  by  the 
comes  Orientis  at  Antioch  and  comprised  of  the 
provinces  of  Syria  I  and  II,  Theodorias,  Phoenicia 
Maritima  and  Libanensis,  Arabia,  Palestina  I,  II, 
and  III,  Isauria,  Cilicia  I  and  II,  Euphratensis 
and  southern  Euphratensis,  Osrhoene,  Mesopo- 
tamia  and  southern  Mesopotamia,  Armenia  IV, 
and,  until  536,  Cyprus.  Egypt  was  removed  from 
Oriens  and  made  a  separate  diocese  by  Valens. 
Oriens  was  an  important  military,  commercial, 
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industrial,  and  agricultural  region  that  also  in- 
cluded  notable  intellectual  and  university  centers, 
esp.  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  Oriens  ceased  to  exist 
as  an  administrative  unit  in  the  7th  C.,  with  the 
disappearance  of  the  office  of  the  praetorian 
prefect  and  the  reorganization  of  provinces  into 

THEMES. 

lit.  Jones,  LRE  373f.  Jones,  Cities  540-47,  tables 
XXVIII-XLI.  -M.M.M. 

ORIGEN  ÇíìpLyévT]ç),  surnamed  Adamantios, 
theologian;  born  Alexandria?  ca.185,  died  Tyre? 
probably  254.  A  professor  of  the  Alexandrian 
School  from  ca.202,  he  was  excommunicated  in 
231/2  but  found  refuge  in  Caesarea  Maritima, 
where  he  continued  his  teaching  career.  His  tra- 
ditional  identification  with  the  Neoplatonist  Ori- 
gen,  a  disciple  of  Ammonios,  is  not  valid  (K.O. 
Weber,  Origenes  derNeu.platonik.er  [Munich  ig62]). 

Origen  was  a  very  prolific  writer  (Jerome  claims 
that  Origen  produced  2,000  works),  but  because 
of  the  later  condemnation  of  his  teachings  most 
of  his  works  survive  only  in  fragments  or  in  Latin 
translation.  Origen  laid  the  foundations  for  the 
further  development  of  Christian  theology  by  in- 
troducing  such  concepts  as  homoousios,  thean- 
thropos  (God-man),  and  hypostasis.  He  treated 
the  questions  of  sacraments  and  eschatology 
and  the  doctrines  of  angels  and  demons,  the  soul, 
and  sin.  He  developed  allegorical  or  typological 
exegesis  of  Scripture  and  in  polemics  against  Cel- 
sus  defended  the  truth  of  Christianity.  His  First 
Principles  is  the  first  systematic  treatment  of  Chris- 
tian  theology,  and  the  Dialogue  with  Herakleides  is 
a  rare  case  of  a  stenographic  record  reporting  a 
lively  discussion  of  the  Father-Son  relationship. 
Unlike  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen  pro- 
ceeded  from  the  idea  of  God,  not  the  Logos,  and 
he  understood  the  Trinity  hierarchically,  so  that 
Jerome  accused  him  of  subordinationism  (a  charge 
that  Athanasios  of  Alexandria  refuted);  he  em- 
phasized  the  unity  of  the  soul  and  the  human 
body  in  Christ  after  the  Incarnadon  so  that  Christ’s 
soul  lost  the  possibility  of  sin;  he  taught  the  preex- 
istence  of  souls  and  the  eschatological  apokatastasis 
(restoration)  when  all  individuals  will  be  purified. 

Discussions  about  Origen’s  theology  began  im- 
mediately  after  his  death,  and  his  student  Pam- 
philios  of  Caesarea  defended  Origen  from  his 
critics.  Then,  ca.400,  Epiphanios  of  Salamis  and 


Theophilos  of  Alexandria  attacked  him,  while  John 
of  Jerusalem  and  Rufinus  of  Aquileia  supported 
him.  In  addition  to  being  accused  of  subordina- 
tionism,  Origen  was  attacked  for  believing  in  the 
preexistence  of  souls  and  for  terminological  in- 
consistency.  Some  of  his  tenets  were  accepted  by 
Egyptian  and  Palestinian  monks  who  stressed  the 
ascetic  and  mystical  elements  of  his  teaching;  ex- 
treme  supporters  of  his  ideas  claimed  that  in  the 
final  account  each  intellect  is  equal  to  Christ  (hence 
their  name  isochristoi);  a  more  moderate  group 
( protoktistoi )  taught  that  Christ  is  above  other  in- 
tellects;  their  opponents  claimed  that  the  protoktis- 
toi  introduced  Christ’s  humanity  as  the  fourth 
hypostasis  in  the  Trinity.  In  542/3  Justinian  I  issued 
an  edict  condemning  Origen  and  his  work,  and 
anathemas  were  signed  by  Pope  Vigilius  and 
certain  patriarchs.  The  isochristoi  were  condemned 
by  the  Council  of  Constantinople  of  553;  Origen 
was  also  named  by  the  council,  linked  not  to  the 
isochristoi  but  to  the  affair  of  the  Three  Chapters. 

ed.  Ongenes  Werke,  ed.  P.  Roetschau  et  al.,  9  vols.  (Leipzig 
1899—1959).  For  complete  list  of  ed.,  see  CPG  1,  nos.14 10- 
»525- 

lit.  H.  CrouzeI,  Btbliographie  crìtique  d’Origène  (The 
Hague— Steenbrugge  1971-80).  Idem,  Origène  ( Paris  1985). 
Quasten,  Patrology  2:37-101.  P.  Nautin,  Origène:  sa  vie  et 
son  oeuvre  (Paris  1977).  -T.E.G. 

ORIGINAL  SIN  ( TTpoTTaropucri  àp.apTÌa),  the  he- 
reditary  sin  to  which  every  human  being  is  subject 
at  conception  as  the  result  of  the  sinful  choice  of 
Adam  and  Eve.  Because  of  the  ancestral  fall  of 
man,  predisposition  to  evil  is  already  present  in 
infants  and  can  increase  as  the  person  matures, 
owing  to  his  or  her  personal  guilt  (an  idea  partic- 
ularly  stressed  by  Augustine).  As  a  result  of  orig- 
inal  sin,  all  humanity  remained  excluded  from 
paradise  until  the  “original  virginity”  (the  expres- 
sion  of  a  certain  John  the  Monk,  sometimes  con- 
fused  with  John  of  Damascus,  PG  96:1405^  of 
mankind  was  restored  by  the  Incarnation.  In 
individual  cases  it  is  baptism  that  cleanses  man 
from  the  defilement  of  original  sin  (e.g.,  pseudo- 
Athanasios,  PG  28:636^). 

From  the  legal  point  of  view  the  Byz.  church 
accepted  the  same  teaching  about  original  sin  as 
did  the  Latin  church,  and  the  canonists  Zonaras 
and  Balsamon  formulated  the  doctrine  in  accord- 
ance  with  Augustine.  Byz.  theologians,  however, 
with  rare  exceptions  (e.g.,  Prochoros  Kydones), 
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provided  different  emphases.  In  strong  contrast 
to  Gnosticism  and  esp.  Manichaeanism,  they 
(esp.  John  of  Damascus)  stressed  that  man’s  na- 
ture  remained,  even  after  the  Fall,  an  image  or 
icon  of  God,  whereas  the  likeness  (homoioma)  to 
God,  based  on  grace,  was  lost  and  could  be  re- 
covered  only  by  ascetic  purification  and  union 
with  God.  Adam’s  sin  had  an  impact  on  all  mem- 
bers  of  the  human  race,  not  ín  terms  of  personal 
guilt  but  as  a  punishment  imposed  collectively  on 
mankind  for  the  generic  human  sinfulness  re- 
vealed  in  individual  sins.  Photios  even  considered 
the  concept  of  original  sin  heretical  (J.  Gross,  BZ 
52  [1959]  304—20),  while  Symeon  the  Theologian 
interpreted  it  as  removing  oneself  from  the  vision 
of  God  and  from  deification  (J.  Gross,  BZ  53 
[1960]  47—56),  All  in  all,  the  concept  of  original 
sin  was  elaborated  in  Byz.  less  systematically  than 
in  the  more  legalisdc  West. 

lit.  A.  Gaudel,  M.  Jugie,  DTC  12.1  (1933)  3 17-63, 413— 
32,  606-24.  J.  Gross,  Geschichte  des  Erbsündendogmas,  vols. 
1-3  (Munich  1960—71).  -G.P. 


ORIKE  (òp(e)tK7)),  a  supplementary  or  secondary 
tax  of  uncertain  nature  mentioned  in  many  chry- 
sobulls  of  the  i4th  C.  In  1318  Andronikos  II 
granted  a  certain  George  Troulenos  ownership  of 
an  estate  in  the  region  of  Serres  and  exempted 
xenoi  (“aliens”)  and  eleutheroi  settled  on  this 
land  from  all  state  epereiai  save  for  sitarria, 
rastrortisia,  orike,  phonos  (phoniron),  and  trea- 
sure  trove  (Guillou,  Ménécée,  no.8.15-17).  A  se- 
ries  of  documents  conferred  upon  the  monastery 
of  Menoireion,  mostly  by  Stefan  Uros  IV  Dusan, 
exempts  the  monastery  from  orike,  as  well  as  sitar- 
kìa,  kastroktisia,  and  (sometimes)  ennomion;  Du- 
san’s  chrysobull  of  1345  (00.39.31-34)  contains  a 
longer  list  that  also  includes  ennomion  on  beehives, 
the  tithe  on  sheep  and  swine,  and  partheno- 
phthoria.  Charters  from  other  archives  sporad- 
ically  mention  the  onke:  in  1327  Andronikos  II 
exempted  the  monastery  of  St.  Nicholas  near  Serres 
from  payment  of  sitarkia,  kastroktisia,  orike,  and 
Mitaton  on  their  yokes  of  oxen  (douhha  zeugaria), 
adding,  however,  that  sitarkia  must  be  paid  to  the 
fisc  ( Chil. ,  no.  1 13.28— 33).  Dusan  exempted  the 
monasteries  of  Philotheou  ( Actes  de  Philothée,  ed. 
W.  Regel,  E.  Kurtz,  B.  Korablev  [St.  Petersburg 
rp.  Amsterdam  1975]  no.9.75),  Esphig- 
menou  ( Esphig .,  no.22.32),  and  Iveron  (Solovjev- 


Mosin,  Grcke  povelje,  no.7.92)  from  orike;  the  orike 
is  always  listed  together  with  kastroktisia.  Finally, 
the  chrysobull  of  1342  issued  at  the  request  of 
the  Bulgarian  tsar  Ivan  Alexander  abolishes  the 
payment  of  sitarkia,  orike,  and  kastroktisia  levied  in 
the  amount  of  50  hyperpera  ( Zogr .,  no. 3 1.2 1—25). 
It  is  thus  plausible  to  hypothesize  that  the  orike 
was  a  charge  somehow  connected  with  Slav  ter- 
ritories.  There  is  no  direct  evidence  that  it  was  a 
tax  on  hilly  pastures  (so  Dölger,  Schatz.  i4Ôf),  an 
interpretation  based  solely  on  etymology. 

Apraktikonoí  1321  mendons  a  (different?)  charge 
called  oreiatikion  (Lavra  2,  no.  109.970,985)  that 
was  paid  by  the  whole  district  (perioche)  together 
with  ennomion.  The  sum  seems  to  have  been  insig- 
nificant. 

lit.  Solovjev-Mosin,  Grcke  poyelje  473f.  -A.K. 

ORNAMENT  (kòct/2.oç).  The  most  important  cat- 
egories  of  ornament  in  Byz.  are  floral  patterns 
(including  “inhabited”  vine  and  acanthus  rin- 
ceaux),  animal  figures,  interlace,  and  the  medal- 
lion  style,  originally  a  special  case  of  interlace,  in 
which  tangent  or  interlaced  circular  medallions 
enclose  other  motifs,  often  human  or  animal  fig- 
ures.  While  these  types  are  to  some  extent  char- 
acterisdc  of  every  Byz.  art  form,  except  perhaps 
icon  painting  (though  icons  often  received  elabo- 
rately  ornamented  metal  covers),  the  most  lavish 
and  innovative  ornament  is  found  in  floor  mo- 
saics,  texdles,  and  architectural  sculpture.  The 
major  achievements  in  these  areas  date  from  the 
5th  to  6th  and  ìoth  to  i2th  C.,  but  through  their 
influence  on  other  media  and  in  later  centuries, 
they  effecdvely  set  the  pattern  for  the  historical 
development  of  Byz.  ornament. 

Floor  mosaics  of  the  4th— 6th  C.  display  a 
repertory  of  floral  and  geometric  forms  essendal 
to  the  development  of  interlace,  which  reached 
an  advanced  level  of  complcxity  in  thc  ^th  C.,  as 
in  the  Church  of  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem.  Com- 
plex  interlace  seems  to  have  lost  popularity  in  the 
6th  C.  but  survived  to  influence  the  8th-C.  devel- 
opment  of  Islamic  ornament.  Another  important 
mosaic  pattern  was  the  inhabited  rinceau,  fre- 
quently  used  in  borders,  and,  in  the  6th  C.,  as  a 
large-scale  floor  decoration  in  its  own  right  (C. 
Dauphin,  Art  History  1  [1978]  400—23).  Medallion 
composidons,  which  the  most  stylized  of  the  rin- 
ceaux  closely  resemble,  first  appear  in  the  6th  C. 
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at  Beth  Sh’an  (see  Srythopolis)  and  Kabr  Hiram, 
although  they  derived  from  earlier  forms  of  in- 
terlace.  The  medallion  style  occurs  in  almost  every 
medium,  exercised  a  major  influence  on  the  arts 
of  western  Europe  and  the  Islamic  world 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was  transmitted 
to  China  and  Japan.  Its  influence  is  explained  by 
its  extreme  adaptability,  in  terms  of  purpose  as 
well  as  medium:  not  only  a  pattern  in  itself,  it  was 
a  way  of  incorporating  figures  or  even  entire 
scenes  into  an  ornamental  scheme  without  dimin- 
ishing  their  pictorial  integrity. 

Tessellated  pavements  passed  out  of  fashion  by 
the  7th  C.  and  opus  sectile  became  and  remained 
the  favored  technique  of  luxurious  floor  decora- 
tion.  Opus  sectile  preserved  many  of  the  interlace 
and  medallion  patterns  developed  in  floor  mosaics 
(Pantorrator  monastery,  Constantinople);  it  was 
instrumental  in  transmitting  these  patterns  to  the 
West  (S.  Marco,  Venice).  The  fullest  expression 
of  the  medallion  style  is  to  be  found,  however,  in 
silk  textiles.  In  textiles,  as  in  mosaics,  the  med- 
allion  style  derived  from  interlace  patterns  trace- 
able  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  4th  C.  Coptic 
tapestries  display  a  variety  of  ornament,  including 
floral  and  interlace  patterns  that  closely  parallel 
those  found  in  mosaics. 

The  ornament  of  architectural  members  as  well 
as  of  borders  and  headpieces  in  illuminated  MSS 
was  largely  floral,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  gar- 
lands  or  palmettes.  Although  its  formal  basis 
was  once  again  Greco-Roman,  antinaturalistic  ten- 
dencies  predominated.  By  the  6th  C.  the  domi- 
nant  style  was  close  textured  and  often  deeply 
undercut,  with  strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shadow 
and  an  emphasis  on  delicately  carved  forms  that 
combined  sharpness  with  fluidity  (St.  Polyeurtos 
and  Hagia  Sophia,  Constantinople;  S.  Vitale,  Ra- 
venna).  Even  further  convendonalized  by  the  loth 
C„  these  forms  were  then  freely  combined  with 
interlace  and  medallion  patterns  (Hosios  Louras, 
Theotokos  church  and  katholikon). 

A  uniquely  Byz.  contribution  to  architectural 
ornament  was  the  use  of  rectangular  stone  plaques 
with  motifs  in  low  relief  (T.  Ulbert,  Studien  zur 
dekorativen  Reliefplastik  des  östlichen  Mittelmeerraumes 
[Munich  1969]).  The  motifs  included  lozenges 
and  other  simple  geometric  shapes,  crosses,  small- 
scale  interlace  and  medallion  compositions,  and 
animal  combats  featuring  both  real  or  exotic 
creatures;  these  animals  also  appeared  singly  or 


symmetrically  paired.  The  earliest  examples  date 
from  the  6th  C.  but  derive  from  4th-  and  5th-C. 
relief  sculpture,  and  ultimately  from  Roman  sar- 
cophagi  and  architectural  decoration.  Originally 
applied  to  parapets  and  chancel  screens,  in  later 
centuries  both  older  and  contemporary  plaques 
were  set  in  the  walls  of  buildings,  such  as  the  old 
Metropolis  church  in  Athens  and  S.  Marco  in 
Venice  (Grabar,  Sculptures  II,  pls.  LXV-LXX, 
XLVIII-LII).  These  carvings  embody  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  principle  of  Byz.  or- 
nament:  that  a  pattern  need  not  cover  and  trans- 
form  an  entire  surface  but  could  be  set  off  from 
its  surroundings  as  a  self-contained  unit  in  the 
manner  of  a  picture.  Both  figures  and  rather 
complex  interlace  patterns  were  treated  in  this 
way,  recalling  earlier  floor  mosaics  in  which  inter- 
lace  was  confined  to  panels  rather  than  carpeting 
the  entire  floor. 

This  restraint,  together  with  the  popularity  and 
longevity  of  the  medallion  style,  suggest,  if  not  a 
rejection  of  intricacy  as  the  basis  of  ornamental 
design,  a  tendency  to  subordinate  it  to  an  easily 
readable  scheme.  Nevertheless,  despite  a  general 
tendency  toward  greater  elaboration  and  fantasy 
beginning  around  the  i2th  C„  containment  and 
comprehensibility  characterize  much  of  Byz.  or- 
nament  throughout  its  history.  Indeed,  they  are 
arguably  the  features  which  most  clearly  distin- 
guish  Byz.  ornament  from  the  contemporary  styles 
of  western  Europe  and  the  Islamic  world. 

What  we  see  in  Byz.  ornament  is  not  necessarily 
what  the  Byzantines  themselves  saw.  They  valued 
craftsmanship  and  luxurious  materials,  but  seem 
to  have  had  a  special  regard  for  naturalistic  ef- 
fects.  These  were  achieved  in  two  ways:  through 
actual  representations,  as  of  flowers  or  vines,  and 
through  the  materials  themselves,  esp.  the  colored 
marbles  used  in  opus  sectile.  The  latter  were  not 
only  praised  for  their  intrinsic  beauty,  but  fre- 
quently  evoked  comparison  with  rivers,  gardens, 
and  other  natural  features. 

Many  Byz.  ornamental  themes  demand,  or  at 
least  admit,  a  symbolic  interpretatíon.  The  eucha- 
ristic  and  scriptural  significance  of  the  grapevine 
(Jn  15:1—7)  helps  explain  the  prominence  of  vine 
rinceaux  in  church  decoration.  The  same  motif 
was  used,  however,  in  synagogues,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  in  secular  buíldings,  including  private 
dwellings.  Sheep  and  deer  had  obvious  religious 
connotations  (Ps  42:1;  Jn  10:7-18),  but  other 
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creatures  used  in  ornamental  contexts  may  lack 
overt  significance.  No  convincing  interpretation 
has  yet  been  advanced  for  the  many  scenes  of 
animal  combat  found  esp.  in  architectural  sculp- 
ture.  Not  in  itself  symbolic,  the  medallion  style 
with  its  series  of  linked  frames  allowed  the  incor- 
poration  of  religious  imagery  into  ornamental 
patterns.  This  potential  was  realized  first  in  the 
6th-C.  Annunciation  and  Nativity  silk  in  the  Vat- 
ican,  and  thereafter  in  every  ornamental  medium 
throughout  the  history  of  Byz.  art. 

lit.  J.  Trilling,  The  Medallion  Style  (New  York-London 
1985).  O.  von  Falke,  Kunstgeschichte  der  Seidenweberei  (Berlin 
1913).  -JT. 

OROPOS  (’íìpcü7róç,  Rupo,  Ripo),  settlement  and 
fortress  on  the  east  coast  of  Attica.  Although 
Oropos  was  an  ancient  site,  little  is  known  of  the 
medieval  settlement  until  around  1200,  when  it  is 
attested  as  belonging  to  the  church  of  Athens. 
The  fortress  may  have  been  built  ca.1204.  The 
site  flourished  in  the  i3th  C.,  when  it  had  close 
connections  with  both  Athens  and  Euboea.  The 
fortification  was  probably  destroyed  ca.  1400,  when 
it  fell  briefly  into  the  hands  of  Albanians.  It  re- 
mained  in  Athenian  control  (until  1456)  and  was 
taken  by  the  Turks  in  1460.  No  remains  of  the 
fordfication  survive,  but  there  are  many  churches 
in  the  vicinity,  most  dating  from  the  period  of 
Frankish  domination  (A.K.  Orlandos,  DChAE 2  4 
[1927]  29—41;  M.  Chatzedakes,  DChAE 4  5  [1969] 
57-103). 

lit.  TIB  1:229.  -T.E.G. 


OROSIUS,  PAUL,  Latin  theologian  and  writer; 
born  probably  Braga,  northern  Portugal,  died 
after  418.  Around  412  Orosius  migrated  to  Hippo, 
where  he  met  Augustine,  who  sent  him  to  Jerome 
at  Bethlehem.  While  in  Palesdne  Orosius,  who 
had  already  made  a  theological  mark  with  his 
Commonitorium  against  the  Priscillianists  and  Ori- 
genists,  combatted  Pelagianism  at  a  Jerusalem 
synod  in  415,  subsequently  defending  his  own 
orthodoxy  in  the  Apology.  Back  in  Africa,  Augus- 
tine  set  him  to  work  on  what  is  now  known  as  the 
History  against  the  Pagans,  seven  books  of  world 
history  from  the  Creation  to  417.  This  work  was 
designed  to  reinforce  the  argument  of  the  City  of 
God  that  pagan  charges  that  Rome’s  problems 


were  the  result  of  deserting  the  old  gods  were 
unfounded.  The  work  is  plainly  written,  but  in- 
evitably  derivative  (not  always  honestly)  and  of 
little  independent  value  until  Orosius  reaches  his 
own  times.  Its  influence  was  ubiquitous  (approx- 
imately  200  MSS  survive),  being  sufficiently  re- 
garded  in  Byz.  for  Romanos  II  to  present  in  959 
a  copy  to  Caliph  cAbd  al-Rahman  III  in  Spain, 
who  commissioned  an  Arabic  translation. 

ed.  PL  31:663-1216.  C.  Zangemeister  in  Corpus  scrtpto- 
rum  ecclesiasticorum  ÌMtinorum  (Vienna  1882).  The  Seven  Boohs 
of  History  againsl  the  Pagans,  tr.  R.J.  Deferrari  (Washington, 
D.C.,  1964). 

lit.  B.  Lacroix,  Orose  et  ses  idées  (Montreal  1965). 
F.  Fabbrini,  Paolo  Orosio:  Uno  storico  (Rome  1979).  H.-W. 
Goetz,  Die  Geschichtstheologie  des  Orosius  (Darmstadt  1980). 
D.  Koch-Peters,  Ansichten  des  Orosius  zur  Geschichte  seiner  Zeil 
(Frankfurt  am  Main  1984).  -B.B. 

ORPHANAGES  (òp<f>avoTpo<f>eîa).  As  part  of  their 
spirit  of  philanthropy,  Byz.  showed  particular 
compassion  for  orphans  as  well  as  for  widows,  the 
sick,  poor,  and  elderly.  Some  orphans  were  pro- 
vided  for  through  adoption,  others  were  cared 
for  in  monasteries  or  in  orphanages,  which  were 
either  independent  or  administered  by  a  monas- 
tery.  The  director  of  an  orphanotropheion  was  usu- 
ally  called  an  orphanotrophos.  The  earlier  or- 
phanotropheia  served  not  only  as  orphanages  proper, 
but  also  as  hostels,  and  the  boundary  between 
them  and  xenodocheia  was  not  clearly  fixed  (Jus- 
tinian,  nov.  131.15).  The  most  famous  orphanage 
in  Constantinople  was  that  of  St.  Paul  in  the 
Acropolis  region,  which  was  in  existence  by  the 
6th  C.  Alexios  I  Romnenos  restored  it  on  a  grand 
scale;  the  complex  also  included  a  school  for  or- 
phans  and  refuges  for  the  blind,  crippled,  and 
elderly.  Orphans  stayed  in  orphanages  until  old 
enough  to  marry;  state  legislation  protected  their 
rights.  The  sources  also  refer  to  a  brepholropheion, 
or  “foundling  home,”  in  Constantinople. 

lit.  Constantelos,  Philanthropy  13-15,  241-56,  corr. 
Dagron,  Naissance  512.  Janín,  Églises  CP  567-69. 

-A.M.T.,  A.K. 

ORPHANOTROPHOS  (òp<f>avorpó<f>oç),  director 
of  an  orphanage.  The  term  orphanotrophos  is  first 
mentioned  in  Leo  I’s  novel  of  469  as  an  office 
invented  by  the  patriìdos  Zotikos.  The  earlier  or- 
phanotrophoi  belonged  to  the  clergy,  and  two  5th- 
C.  patriarchs  (one  of  them  Akakios)  were  former 
orphanotrophoi.  In  the  provinces  the  office  still  re- 
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mained  in  the  hands  of  priests  and  monks,  such 
as  the  humble  monk  Randidos  in  1162  ( Lavra  1, 
no.64.30).  In  the  capital,  however,  orphanotrophoì 
became  members  of  the  secular  hierarchy;  in  the 
9th-C.  taktikon  of  Uspenskij  patnkios  and 
orphanotrophos  follows  the  chartoularios  of  the  ves- 
tiarion.  In  the  Palaiologan  period,  Manuel  Philes 
defined  orphanotrophos  as  “the  treasurer  of  impe- 
rial  means”  (Philes,  Carmina ,  ed.  A.  Martini, 
no.43.5g).  Some  orphanotrophoi  were  influential 
personages:  an  addressee  of  Theodore  of  Stou- 
dios  was  the  palnhios  and  orphanotrophos  Leo;  at 
the  end  of  the  ìoth  C.  the  orphanotrophos  John  was 
simultaneously  judge  ( kriles )  of  the  Armeniakon; 
John  the  Orphanotrophos  administered  the 
empire  under  Romanos  III,  Michael  IV,  and  Mi- 
chael  V;  Michael  Hagiotheodorites  was  orphano- 
trophos  and  logotheles  lou  dromou  in  1 166—70,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  i3th  C.  John  Belissariotes 
was  orphanolrophos  and  logolhetes  ton  sekrelon. 
Thereafter,  the  office  was  in  decline,  and  a 
i4th-C.  ceremonial  book  (pseudo-Kod.  185.17— 
20)  notes  that  the  orphanotrophos  had  no  particular 
functions. 

According  to  the  Kletorologion  of  Philotheos, 
the  staff  of  the  orphanotrophos  included  the  char- 
toularioi  of  two  orphanages  (probably  those  of 
Zotikos  and  of  St.  Paul  in  Constantinople),  the 
arkarìos  (cashier),  and  rouratores.  The  orphano- 
trophos  is  mentioned  in  formulas  of  exemption. 

lit.  R.  GuiIIand,  “Études  sur  l’histoire  adniinistrative  de 
l’Empire  byzantin:  L’Orphanotrophe,”  REB  23  (1965)  205- 
21.  -A.K. 

ORPHEUS,  mythical  musician.  In  late  antiquity 
Christian  apologists  like  Tatian,  Theophilos,  and 
Justin  attacked  Orpheus  as  a  “false”  singer.  He 
was  made  into  a  pupil  of  Moses,  who  ultimately 
accepted  the  God  of  Israel.  On  the  other  hand 
the  story  of  Orpheus  charming  wild  animals  with 
his  song  was  interpreted  as  a  prefiguration  of 
Christ  (Clement  of  Alexandria,  Protreplihon  7.74.3- 
6)  in  his  role  as  the  Good  Shepherd  (Eusebios  of 
Caesarea,  De  Laud.  Const.  [p.244.14— 3 1]),  the  new 
Orpheus  outshining  the  old  one.  F.  Halkin  argues 
that  the  vitae  of  St.  Mamas  and  esp.  St.  Zosimos 
of  Anazarbos  pattern  the  saints  after  Orpheus: 
both  saints  prefer  animal  to  human  company;  a 
lion,  taught  by  Zosimos,  instructs  the  persecutor 
Domitian  in  Chrisdanity  ( AB  70  [1952]  249—61). 
The  Byz.  also  viewed  Orpheus  as  one  of  the 


ancient  sophoi  and  quoted  often  from  surviving 
Orphic  fragments  (Malal.  72.16—76.9). 

In  Byz.  literature  Orpheus  and  his  lyre  are  used 
as  a  metaphor  for  the  power  of  poetry  and  music 
(Theophylaktos  of  Ohrid,  ed.  Gautier,  1:353.3). 
Furthermore,  a  praised  addressee  (Arethas  of 
Caesarea,  Scripla  Minora  2:5.27-6.3)  or  lamented 
deceased  (Psellos,  In  Mariam  Scleraenam,  ed.  M. 
Spadaro  [Catania  1984]  vv.  103,  111)  is  favorably 
compared  with  Orpheus.  Various  authors,  though, 
use  the  Orpheus  simile  in  an  unusual  way  to 
surprise  their  listeners.  Niketas  Choniates  ( Ora - 
tiones  129.26-9),  for  example,  in  praising  Theo- 
dore  I  Laskaris  says  that  the  bronze  statue  of 
Orpheus,  symbolizing  the  Muses,  sweated  to  praise 
Alexander’s  deeds,  thus  equating  the  Macedonian 
king  with  the  emperor  and  Orpheus  with  himself; 
the  story  is  taken  from  Arrian.  Anna  Romnene 
intends  to  surpass  Orpheus,  because  he  moved 
only  stones,  while  she  will  move  her  readers  to 
tears  (An.Romn.  1:7.14—20). 

A  standard  figure  in  floor  mosaics  of  the  3rd— 
6th  C.,  Orpheus  is  found  in  catacomb  painting 
and  on  Christian  sarcophagi — stages  in  his  even- 
tual  assimilation  to  Christ.  The  potent  singer 
probably  also  served  as  a  source  for  images  of 
David  the  musician,  as  in  the  Paris  Psalter. 
From  the  gth  C.  onward,  miniatures  in  MSS  of 
the  homilies  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzos  (Weitz- 
mann,  Gr.  Myth.,  figs.  82-84)  show  Orpheus  as  a 
lyre-player  or  harpist  without  reflecting  the  scorn 
attached  to  him  in  the  text  (PG  35:653^6).  Like- 
wise  on  casrets  and  boxes  he  ranks  among  myth- 
ological  figures  without  ulterior  motive. 

lít.  K.  Ziegler,  RE  18.1  (1939)  1313-16.  J.B.  Friedman, 
Orpheus  in  the  Middle  Ages  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1970)  13-85, 
147-56.  A.  Boulanger,  Orphée  (Paris  1925).  Cutler,  Trans- 
figurations  45—52.  P.  Prigent,  “Orphée  dans  I’iconographie 
chrétienne,”  Revue  d’histoire  et  de  philosophie  religieuses  64 
(1984)  205-21.  -P.A.A.,  A.C.,  C.B.T. 

ORTHOGRAPHY,  the  correct  writing  of  words, 
including  both  letters  and  prosodical  signs.  The 
sweeping  changes  in  Greek  phonology  that  took 
place  from  Hellenistic  to  late  Roman  times  were 
not  accompanied  by  corresponding  changes  in  the 
writing  of  the  language.  Hence  the  correspon- 
dence  between  letters  and  phonemes  was  upset: 
the  same  sound  could  often  be  written  in  different 
ways  and  the  same  sign  occasionally  read  in  dif- 
ferent  ways.  Byz.  grammarians  therefore  com- 
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posed  prescriptive  treatises  on  orthography.  They 
all  drew  directly  or  indirectly  on  Herodian,  par- 
ticularly  on  passages  concerning  the  correct  writ- 
ing  of  long  and  short  vowels  and  diphthongs.  Of 
the  Orthography  of  Oros  (5th  C.)  only  a  small 
fragment  survives,  and  that  of  John  Charax  (6th 
C.)  is  still  unpublished.  The  Canons  of  the  gram- 
marian  Theognostos  and  the  partially  preserved 
Orthography  of  George  Choiroboshos  are  indica- 
tive  of  the  revived  cultural  interest  in  the  gth  C. 
Nieetas  of  Herahleia  set  out  the  rules  of  or- 
thography  in  the  form  of  parodies  of  iiturgical 
hymns  as  aids  to  memory  (mainly  unpublished). 
Many  brief  anonymous  treatises  on  orthography 
for  school  use  survive  from  the  Palaiologan  pe- 
riod,  the  latest  being  by  the  future  Patr.  Genna- 
dios  II.  The  erratic  spelling  of  inscriptions  in 
churches  and  on  seals,  as  well  as  in  documents, 
suggests  that  Byz.  society  attributed  much  less 
importance  to  correct  orthography  than  its  teach- 
ers  would  have  wished.  The  most  common  of 
these  errors  are  itacism  and  confusion  between 
v  as  a  second  element  in  a  diphthong  and  /3. 

lit.  Egenolff,  Orthog.  C.  Wendel,  RE  i8  (1942)  1437- 
56.  -R.B. 

ORTHOSIS  (öpdojcns,  lit.  “making  straight,  cor- 
rection”),  a  hscal  procedure  of  reestablishing  taxes 
on  land  that  had  temporarily  been  exempted  from 
payment.  If  the  heir  returned  within  a  30-year 
period  to  the  land  declared  sympatheia,  the  tax 
had  to  be  restored  gradually,  in  three  stages.  If 
30  years  had  already  passed  and  the  syrnpatheia 
had  been  transformed  into  a  rlasma,  the  orthosis 
would  not  take  place.  The  procedure  was  per- 
formed  by  the  epoptes  or  probably  by  a  special 
functionary  called  orthotes.  The  data  on  orthosis 
and  orthotai  are  preserved  in  documents  of  the 
ìoth  to  i2th  C.,  primarily  in  the  treatise  on  tax- 
ation  published  by  Ashburner  and  then  by  Döl- 
ger. 

ut.  Dölger,  Beiträge  141.  Svoronos,  Cadastre  45.  G.  Li- 
tavrin,  “Eäce  raz  o  sympafijach  i  klasmach  nalogovych  us- 
tavov  X-XI  vv.,"  BBulg  5  (1978)  8gf.  -A.K. 

ORTHROS  (ò’pöpoç),  Byz.  matins,  a  daybreak  ser- 
vice  to  consecrate  the  day  to  God.  Along  with 
vespers,  orthros  was  one  of  the  two  principal  and 
original  hours  of  both  the  cathedral  and  monastic 
offices. 


In  cathedral  usage  (see  Asmatire  Ako- 
louthia),  the  service  of  orthros  began  in  the 
narthex  and  proceeded  to  the  bema  in  stages 
(Mateos,  Typicon  i:xxiii— iv;  2:309—10).  After  sev- 
eral  antiphons  of  psalms  and  canticles  (eight  on 
weekdays,  four  on  Sundays),  each  preceded  by  a 
prayer,  the  ministers  entered  the  nave  to  the 
chant  of  a  troparion.  l'he  cathedral  psalmody 
of  lauds,  comprising  the  Benedicite  canticle  of  Dan- 
iel  3:57—88  (festive),  Psalm  50(51)  with  troparion, 
Psalms  148-150,  the  Great  Doxology  (festive), 
and  the  Trisagion,  was  celebrated  at  the  ambo. 
At  solemn  festive  orthros,  during  the  singing  of 
the  Trisagion  the  patriarch  made  his  solemn  en- 
trance  and  went  to  the  bema  for  the  Gospel  lec- 
tion  and  concluding  litanies. 

The  orthros  of  the  Palestinian  monastic  horo- 
logion,  gradually  adopted  by  the  Stoudite  monks 
of  Constantinople  from  the  gth  C.  onward,  is 
characterized  by  its  poetic  kanon  of  nine  odes 
based  on  the  ten  biblical  canticles.  Originally  the 
canticles  themselves  were  chanted,  but  the  poetic 
kanon  ultimately  supplanted  them  outsideof  Lent, 
except  for  canticle  nine,  the  Magnificat  (Lk  1:46— 
55).  The  full  kanon  was  meant  to  be  chanted  only 
at  the  Sabaitic  agrypnia  or  Saturday  all-night  vigil, 
but  eventually  became  a  fixed  element  of  daily 
orthros  outside  of  Lent.  In  Stoudite  usage  the 
kanon  was  interrupted  after  the  third  or  sixth  ode 
for  a  lection  from  the  church  fathers  or  Lives  of 
the  saints  (Arranz,  Typicon  38 ìf). 

In  the  final  stage  of  its  development,  this  hybrid 
office,  a  fusion  of  cathedral  and  monastic  usages, 
was  further  modified  in  the  Sabaitic  typika,  esp. 
in  the  distribution  of  the  psalmody.  Characteristic 
of  Sabaitic  orthros  is  the  reading  of  the  entire 
Psalter  plus  all  nine  odes  of  the  kanon  at  the 
agrypnia. 

lit.  Taft,  “Bibl.  of  Hours”  361-65.  Taft,  Liturgy  of  the 
Hours  273-81.  J.  Matéos,  “Quelques  problèmesde  l’orthros 
byzantin,"  PrUC  11(1961)  17-35,  201-20.  M.  Arranz,  “Les 
prières  presbytérales  des  matines  byzantines,”  OrChrP  37 
(1971)  406-36;  38  (1972)  64-115.  -R.F.T. 

OSMAN  (’Ar/tióp,  ’Or/u.áp7)ç,  etc.),  son  of  the  Tur- 
koman  beg  Ertoghrul  and  progenitor  of  the  dy- 
nasty  of  the  Ottomans;  died  Sögüt  1326.  Osman 
succeeded  Ertoghrul  ca.i282  as  leader  of  a  mixed 
following  of  Kayi  clansmen  and  other  ghazis  (see 
Turks),  whose  territory  centered  on  Eski§ehir 
(formerly  Dorylaion)  and  Sögüt  (south  of  the  San- 
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garios  River)  and  whose  economy  was  still  sub- 
stantially  pastoral.  In  the  early  years  of  his  rule, 
Osman’s  posture  toward  the  neighboring,  largely 
autonomous  Greek  lords  varied  between  peaceful 
coexistence  and  conflict.  By  the  late  1 280S  and 
1290S,  however,  Osman  and  his  warriors  were 
conducting  more  determined  assaults  into  the  in- 
terior  of  Byz.  Bithynia.  The  smaller  fortresses  of 
southern  Bithynia  were  variously  captured  or  in- 
corporated,  and  by  1301  Osman  was  besieging 
Nicaea  and  harrying  Prousa.  This  provoked  a 
counteroffensẃe  led  by  the  hetaireiarches  Mouza- 
lon,  whom  Osman  defeated  on  27  July  1302  at 
Bapheus  (in  Turkish  sources,  Koyun-hisar).  This 
victory  assured  a  Turkic  settlement  in  Bithynia, 
but  did  not  result  in  his  speedy  conquest  of  its 
strategic  centers.  Osman’s  pressures  on  Prousa, 
Nicaea,  and  Nikomedeia  continued  intermittently 
throughout  the  next  quarter  century.  Shortly  be- 
fore  his  death,  Prousa  capitulated  to  his  son,  Or- 

HAN. 

Osman  welded  his  inheritance  and  conquests 
into  a  powerful  principality,  with  Turco-Islamic 
institutions  deriving  from  the  Seljuk  legacy.  It 
quickly  came  to  rival  the  other  Anatolian  beylihs, 
and  by  the  death  of  Murad  I  in  1389  had  evolved 
as  a  Eurasian  empire. 

lit.  Bombaci-Shaw,  L’Impero  ottomano  193-98.  G.  Ar- 
nakis,  Hoi  protoi  Othomanoi  (Athens  1947)  120—61.  M.  Gok- 
bilgin,  ÌA  9:431-43.  H.  Ìnalcik,  “The  Question  of  the 
Emergence  of  the  Ottoman  State,”  International  Journal  of 
Turkish  Studies  2.2  (1981-82)  75-79.  R.  Lindner,  Nomads 
and  Ottomans  in  Medieual  Anatolia  (Bloomington,  Ind.,  1983) 
1-50.  -S.W.R. 


OSRHOENE  ÇOaporjp  17),  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
province  of  the  diocese  of  Oriens  from  the  4th 
to  7th  C.;  it  extended  east  from  the  Euphrates 
River  as  far  as  the  province(s)  of  Mesopotamia. 
The  name  of  Osrhoene  is  that  of  the  kingdom  of 
a  local  Arab  dynasty  (ca.  130  b.c.-a.d.  214  or 
240 — Segal,  infra  9-15)  and  is  thought  to  derive 
either  from  their  tribe,  the  Osrhoeni  (Jones,  Cities 
2i5f)  or  their  capital,  Orhay  (Edessa).  The  rela- 
tively  flat  land  of  Osrhoene  was  cultivated  and 
also  offered  grazing  for  herds  belonging  to  Arab 
nomads.  The  province  was  crossed  by  trade  and 
military  routes,  and  its  4th-7th-C.  history  was 
dominated  by  the  Byz.-Persian  wars.  In  addition 
to  its  capital,  Edessa,  it  contained  18  cities  includ- 
ing  Constantina,  Kallinikos,  Kirkesion,  and 


Batnae/Sarug  as  well  as  Carrhae/Harran.  The  last 
remained  a  center  of  paganism  into  the  gth  C. 
(Jones,  Cities  206). 

lit.  L.  Dillemann,  Haute  Mésopotamie  orientale  et  pays 
adjacents  (Paris  1962)  88f,  105-10.  J.B.  Segal,  Edessa,  The 
Blessed  City  (Oxford  1970)  9-15,  117,  133L  Idem,  “Meso- 
potamian  Communilies  from  Julian  to  the  Rise  of  Islam,” 
ProcBrAc  41  (1955)  109-28.  -M.M.M. 

OSTIARIOS  (òcmápioç,  from  Lat.  ostiarius, 
“doorkeeper”),  a  palace  eunuch  whose  function 
was  to  introduce  dignitaries  to  the  emperor  or 
empress;  at  the  same  time,  the  term  was  used  as 
a  title.  A  legend  preserved  in  the  Patria  of  Con- 
stantinoplF-  mentions  a  certain  ostiarios  Anti- 
ochos  as  a  contemporary  of  Justinian  I;  a  seal  of 
the  7th  C.  bears  the  name  of  the  houbihoularios 
and  ostiarios  Theodosios  (Zacos,  Seals  1,  no.2939), 
and  John,  an  imperial  ostianos  and  logothetes  of  the 
stratiotihm,  participated  in  the  council  of  787  (Mansi 
12M051D).  The  title  of  ostiarios  was  conferred  on 
various  functionaries,  in  the  1 1  th  C.  often  on 
notaries  and  protonotaries:  Psellos  sent  a  letter  to 
John,  ostiarios  and  protonotarios  of  the  dromos  (Sa- 
thas,  MB  5:373.1—2);  the  ostiarios  Bardas  Olynti- 
anos  was  imperial  protonotarios  (Laurent,  Corpus  2, 
no.172).  At  the  end  of  the  ìith  C.  a  certain 
Nicholas  in  Calabria  was  first  ostiarios  and  later 
protonotarios  (C.A.  Garufi,  AStSic  49  [1928]  32f). 
Although  some  earlier  editors  had  dated  certain 
lead  seals  of  ostiarioi  as  late  as  the  i3th  C.,  Oiko- 
nomides  ( Listes  300)  thinks  that  the  office  did  not 
survive  the  end  of  the  1 1  th  C.  The  ecclesiastical 
ostiarios  was  a  deacon:  John  of  Kitros  (ca.1200) 
denied  that  the  post  could  be  held  by  an  anagnostes 
(Darrouzès,  Offikia  539).  There  could  also  be  os- 
tiarioi  in  the  service  of  high  dignitaries. 

LIT.  Guilland,  Instituttons  1:286-89.  Bury,  Adm.  System 
122.  Seibt,  Bleisiegel  167-71.  -A.K. 

OSTRARA  (sing.  6cnpaKov),  pottery  shards  (and 
sometimes  limestone  flakes)  used  as  writing  ma- 
terial,  most  often  for  short  texts  such  as  tax  re- 
ceipts  and  private  letters  between  monks.  They 
also  carried  accounts,  orders  for  payment,  lists  of 
names,  memoranda,  commodity  labels,  and  writ- 
ing  exercises.  The  archives  of  the  bishops  Pesyn- 
thios  of  Coptos  and  Apa  Abraham  contain  nu- 
merous  ostraha  bearing  requests  for  ordination 
from  clerics  in  minor  orders.  Ostraha  were  also 
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used  for  biblical,  patristic,  and  other  literary  texts 
(e.g.,  the  homilies  in  W.E.  Crum,  H.E.  Winlock, 
The  Monastery  of  Epiphanius,  vol.  2  [New  York 
1926]  56—66),  liturgical  texts,  hymns,  prayers,  and 
magical  texts.  Cheap  and  ubiquitous,  ostraka  thus 
provide  evidence  both  for  the  extent  of  literacy 
and  for  economic  and  social  history  throughout 
late  antiquity. 

ed.  J.F.  Oates,  R.S.  Bagnall,  W.H.  WiIIis,  A  ChecUist  of 
Edittons  of  Greek  Papyrt  and  Ostraca 3  (Atlanta  1985).  A.A. 
Schiller,  “A  Checklist  of  Coptic  Documents  and  Letters,” 
Bulletin  of  the  American  Society  of  Papyrologists  13  (1976)  99- 
123.  -L.S.B.MacC. 

OSTROGOTHS  (OùoTpéyoTÖot),  a  branch  of  the 
Goths,  earlier  known  as  the  Greuthingi,  who 
occupied  the  lower  Don  basin  in  the  4th  C.  Their 
king,  Ermanaric,  committed  suicide  when  at- 
tacked  ca.375  by  the  Huns,  of  whom  they  re- 
mained  tributaries  in  Pannonia  until  454.  In  the 
late  5th  C.  their  kings  Valamer,  Thiudimir,  and 
Theodoric  the  Great  alternated  between  being 
loyal  foederati  of  the  empire  and  ravaging  Illyri- 
cum.  After  besieging  Constantinople  in  488  they 
were  sent  to  Italy  by  Zeno  to  overthrow  Odoacer, 
after  whose  death  in  493  Theodoric  became  the 
most  powerful  ruler  in  the  West  with  his  capital 
at  Ravenna.  The  Ostrogothic  regime  achieved 
peace  and  prospierity  and,  despite  their  Arianism, 
maintained  good  relations  with  the  Roman  senate 
and  papacy  until  ca.523.  After  the  death  of  Athal- 
aric  in  534,  the  murder  of  his  mother  Amalasun- 
tha  by  Theodahad  gave  Justinian  I  a  pretext  to 
invade  Italy.  In  a  long,  bitterly  fought  war  they 
suffered  initial  losses  under  Witigis,  then  re- 
covered  most  of  the  Byz.  gains  under  Totila. 
Their  main  forces  were  defeated  by  Narses  in 
552.  Some  survivors  were  deported  to  the  East, 
while  others  made  common  cause  with  the  Lom- 
bard  invaders  of  Italy. 

lit.  T.S.  Burns,  A  History  of  the  Ostrogoths  (Bloomington 
1984).  H.  Wolfram,  History  of  the  Goths  (Berkeley  1988). 
E.K.  Chrysos,  To  Bymnlion  kai  hoi  Gotthoi  (Thessafonike 
1972).  -T.S.B. 

OTRANTO  ('YSpoöç),  port  in  southern  Apulia, 
commanding  the  shortest  route  across  the  Adri- 
atic  Sea  to  Avlon.  During  the  Gothic  War  Otranto 
was  an  important  garrison  town  and  naval  staging 
post.  A  bishop  is  recorded  in  595  and  a  tribune 
*n  599-  It  remained  Byz.  throughout  the  7th  C., 


fell  to  the  Lombards  sometime  after  710  and  at 
some  point  after  its  recovery  by  the  Byz.  in  758 
was  the  residence  of  a  doux.  In  the  gth  C.  Otranto 
withstood  Arab  attacks,  but  after  the  reconquest 
of  the  rest  of  Apulia  in  876  it  lost  its  administrative 
role  to  Bari.  It  remained  important  as  a  port  of 
entry  for  troops  and  officials  as  well  as  an  auto- 
cephalous  archbishopric,  probably  created  soon 
after  876,  which  lacked  suffragans  undl  allocated 
Acerenza,  Gravina,  Matera,  Tricarico,  and  Tursi 
in  968.  Otranto’s  Jewish  community  was  sizable; 
archaeological  finds,  including  glazed  wares  and 
coins,  suggest  a  flourishing  economic  life.  Until 
1055  Otranto  resisted  the  Norman  advance.  Re- 
captured  in  1060,  it  fell  again  in  1064  and  was 
finally  taken  in  1068  by  Robert  Guiscard,  who 
used  it  as  a  base  for  operations  against  Byz.  ter- 
ritory.  Although  a  Latin  archbishop  was  installed 
by  1067,  the  Greek  clergy  and  rite  remained  pre- 
ponderant  until  the  late  i4th  C.  and  the  Terra 
d’Otranto  continued  to  be  a  center  of  MS  copying 
and  literary  production.  Particularly  important 
was  the  monastery  of  S.  Nicola  at  Casole,  which 
was  founded  in  1099  and  whose  most  distin- 
guished  abbot  (from  1219)  was  the  scholar  Ni- 
cholas  of  Otranto.  Both  city  and  monastery 
were  sacked  by  the  Turks  in  1480. 

Monuments  of  Otranto.  The  Church  of  S.  Pie- 
tro  at  Otranto  is  a  good  example  of  Byz.  provincial 
art.  In  plan  it  resembles  the  Calabrian  cross-in- 
square  churches  at  Stilo  and  Rossano,  but  it 
differs  in  elevation,  having  a  single  dome  rather 
than  five.  Corner  bays  are  covered  by  east-west 
barrel  vaults.  It  was  decorated  with  frescoes,  of 
which  there  are  at  least  two  layers.  The  later 
paintings  may  be  i2th-C.;  H.  Belting  ( DOP  28 
[1974]  12—14,  22)  dates  the  earlier  ones  to  the 
ìoth  C.,  stressing  their  retardataire  quality  and 
attributing  them  to  the  same  workshop  as  the  cave 
paintings  at  nearby  Carpignano  Salentino. 

lit.  C.  Gianfreda,  Otranto  nella  storia  (Gaiaiina  1972).  G. 
CavalIo,  “Libri  greci  e  resistenza  etnica  in  Terra  d’Otranto,” 
Libri  e  lettori  nel  mondo  bimntino:  Guúta  storica  e  critica,  ed. 
G.  Cavallo  (Rome-Bari  1982)  155—78,  223—27. 

-T.S.B.,  D.K. 

OTTO  I  THE  GREAT,  German  king  (936-62), 
emperor  (2  Feb.  962-973);  born  23  Nov.  912, 
died  Memleben  7  May  973.  After  stabilizing  the 
situation  in  Germany,  Otto  invaded  Lombardy  in 
951;  later,  under  the  pretext  of  helping  Pope 
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John  XII  (955—64),  he  entered  Rome,  where  he 
was  proclaimed  emperor.  His  Italian  policy  and 
esp.  his  proclamation  as  emperor  raised  the  polit- 
ical  problem  of  the  relationship  between  the  Ger- 
man  and  Byz.  empires:  that  is,  which  could  rightly 
claim  to  be  the  successor  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Vying  with  Byz.,  Otto  intended  to  build  up  the 
town  of  Magdeburg  as  a  rival  to  Constantinople 
(H.  Gringmuth-Dallmer,  BBA  49  [1983]  26—29). 
He  attracted  former  Byz.  allies  in  southern  Italy, 
Salerno,  and  Benevento  and  tried  to  invade  the 
theme  of  Longobardia.  Nirephoros  II  Phoras 
tried  to  solve  the  conflict  by  peace  negotiations 
and  sent  Otto  an  embassy  in  the  winter  of  966/7. 
After  the  negotiations  failed,  Nikephoros  led  an 
army  against  the  Germans  in  the  summer  of  967; 
Otto,  afraid  of  impending  war,  sent  the  Venetian 
envoy  Domenico  to  Constantinople  to  ask  for  peace 
(S.A.  Ivanov,  VizVrem  42  [1981]  94—96).  Otto  was 
acknowledged  as  basileus  of  the  Franks  (not  Ro- 
mans),  and  the  polidcal  alliance  was  confirmed  by 
the  betrothal  in  972  of  Otto’s  heir,  Otto  II,  to  the 
Byz.  princess  Theophano.  Otto’s  expedition  against 
southern  Italy  in  968  proved  a  failure. 

lit.  W.  Ohnsorge,  “Ronstantinopel  im  politischen  Den- 
ken  der  Ottonenzeit,”  in  Polychronion  388-412.  Idem,  “Die 
Anerkennung  des  Raisertums  Ottos  I.  durch  Byzanz,”  BZ 
54  (1961)  28—52.  Idem,  Ost-Rom  und  der  Westen  (Darmstadt 
1983).  P.E.  Schramm,  “Raiser,  Basileus  und  Papst  in  der 
Zeit  der  Ottonen,”  HistZ  129  (1924)  424—75.  -A.K. 

OTTO  III,  king  of  Germany  (crowned  Aachen 
25  Dec.  983)  and  Western  Emperor  (crowned 
Rome  21  May  996);  born  near  Cologne  July  980, 
died  Paterno  near  Civita  Castellana,  north  of  Rome, 
23  Jan.  1002.  Son  of  Otto  II  and  Theophano, 
Otto  (’ÍItoç)  was  guided  by  his  mother  from  Otto’s 
death  (983)  undl  her  own.  He  esteemed  ascetics 
highly,  esp.  Neilos  of  Rossano.  He  valued  his 
Byz.  heritage  and  styled  himself  Imperator  Roma- 
norum,  a  translation  of  the  Byz.  emperor’s  title. 
Widukind  of  Corvey  had  earlier  expressed  Ger- 
man  claims  to  imperial  majesty  which  Otto  sought 
to  realize.  He  proclaimed  a  Renouatw  Imperii  Ro- 
manorum,  while  adopting  Byz.  court  ceremonial 
and  Byz.  forms  for  his  documents  and  seals.  He 
was  the  only  German  emperor  who  tried  to  make 
Rome  his  capital.  He  rejected  the  Donation  of 
Constantine  as  a  forgery,  in  order,  in  Byz.  fash- 
ion,  to  assert  his  superiority  to  the  papacy.  Thus 
he  appointed  his  cousin  Gregory  V  as  pope  and 


his  former  tutor  as  Sylvester  II  (999-1003).  Otto 
sought  a  Byz.  bride;  the  embassy  of  Leo  of  Syn- 
ada  failed  but  a  subsequent  envoy  brought  a  prin- 
cess  (possibly  a  daughter  of  Constandne  VIII), 
who  reached  Bari  at  the  time  of  Otto’s  death. 

lit.  R.  Holtzmann,  Geschichte  der  sächsischen  Kaìserzeit 
(900—1024)3  (Munich  1955)  292-382.  P.E.  Schramm,  Kai- 
ser,  Rom  und  Renovatio  (Leipzig-Berlin  1929)  1:87—187, 
2:17-35.  Ohnsorge,  Abend.  &  Byz.  255—60,  288-99. 

-C.M.B. 

OTTOMANS  (’Ar/uaFeç,  'OBiiáuoi),  a  Turkish 
dynasty  ruling  first  over  an  emirate,  later  over  an 
empire  that  replaced  Byz.  Its  name  derives  from 
its  founder  Othman  (Osman).  The  earliest  con- 
temporary  reference  to  him  appears  in  Pachy- 
meres,  who  reports  that  in  1302  a  Turkish  chief- 
tain,  “Atman,”  defeated  a  Byz.  army  at  Bapheus 
and  invaded  the  region  near  Nikomedeia  with  his 
troops.  A  silver  coin  struck  by  Osman  confirms 
later  sources  that  give  his  father’s  name  as  Er- 
toghrul.  The  cradle  of  the  Ottomans  was  the 
Sögüt  region,  west  of  the  Sangarios  River;  estab- 
lished  there  during  the  dissolution  of  the  Seljur 
state,  they  began  to  wage  holy  war  ( jihäd )  against 
the  Byz.  In  1326  they  captured  Prousa,  which 
they  made  their  capital;  Nicaea  fell  in  1331,  and 
Nikomedeia  in  1337/8.  Annexing  the  emirate  of 
Rarasi  gave  them  access  to  the  Aegean  Sea  ca.  1 348. 

During  the  Civil  War  of  1341-47,  Osman’s 
successor,  Orhan,  offered  military  aid  to  John  VI 
Kantakouzenos,  married  his  daughter,  and  largely 
contributed  to  his  victory,  but  Orhan’s  uncon- 
trolled  troops  devastated  Byz.  territory.  In  March 
1354,  when  an  earthquake  destroyed  the  walls  of 
Kallipolis,  the  Ottomans  occupied  this  strategi- 
cally  important  fortress;  with  it  as  a  base,  they 
expanded  into  the  Balkans.  In  1366  Amadeo  VI 
of  Savoy  sailed  to  assist  Byz.  and  expelled  the 
Ottomans  from  Kallipolis,  which  was  restored  to 
the  Byz.;  but  in  1371  the  Ottomans  defeated  the 
southern  Serbs  at  the  battle  of  Marica,  and  soon 
reduced  the  Byz.  emperor  to  a  tribute-paying 
vassal.  Around  this  time  Murad  I  appointed  a 
military  governor  (beylerbey)  of  the  European  ter- 
ritories  and  established  him  in  Philippopolis.  In 
1376  Murad  compelled  Andronikos  IV  to  surren- 
der  Kallipolis.  The  Ottomans  undertook  large- 
scale  operations  in  the  Balkans  in  1383,  con- 
quered  Sofia  with  its  surrounding  territory  ca.  1385, 
and  overran  Macedonia,  with  Thessalonike  sur- 
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rendering  in  1387.  Finally  they  defeated  the  Ser- 
bians  and  Bosnians  at  Kosovo  Polje  in  1389. 
(Some  scholars,  however,  consider  the  battle  at 
Kosovo  a  draw.) 

Systematic  colonization  followed  the  conquest; 
Turkish  colonists  were  settled  among  the  old  local 
population,  nomads  were  transferred  from  Ana- 
tolia  to  F.urope,  Islamic  religious  foundations  ( waqf ) 
were  established,  and  the  sultan  granted  lands  to 
cavalry  officers  as  timar  (the  approximate  equiva- 
lent  of  the  Byz.  eronoia). 

In  1390  Bayezid  I  annexed  the  Turkish  Ana- 
tolian  emirates  of  Aydin,  Saruhan,  Menteshe, 
and  others,  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  In  1391 
he  conquered  the  Kastamon  region  and  marched 
against  Sebasteia;  he  used  his  Christian  vassals  in 
campaigns  directed  against  Muslims.  Attacks 
against  his  European  frontier  obliged  him  to  cross 
to  the  Balkans,  where  he  undertook  several  mili- 
tary  operations,  mainly  against  the  Hungarians. 
He  besieged  Constantinople  and  in  1396  annihi- 
lated  a  crusading  army  at  Niropolis.  Returning 
to  Anatolia,  he  continued  his  conquests,  which, 
esp.  after  the  occupation  of  the  caravan  city  of 
Keltzene,  provoked  the  intervention  of  the  Mon- 
gol  khan  Timur;  the  latter’s  army  defeated  the 
Ottomans  at  the  battle  of  Ankara  and  captured 
the  sultan  in  1402.  Timur  restored  the  Turkish 
emirates  occupied  by  the  Ottomans,  while  Baye- 
zid’s  son  Süleyman  Çelebi,  established  in  Adri- 
anople,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Byz.  and  other 
local  Christian  powers,  which  involved  important 
territorial  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  Otto- 
mans. 

After  ten  years  of  dynastic  strife,  Sultan  Mehmed 
I  restored  unity  in  1413.  Social  turmoil  continued 
as  shown  by  the  revolt  of  sheyh  Bedr  ed-din,  who 
preached  equality  between  Christian  and  Muslim. 
The  Venetians  profited  from  this  and  destroyed 
the  Ottoman  fleet  at  Kallipolis  in  1416,  but  the 
Ottomans  conquered  the  strategically  important 
port  of  Avlon  (1417),  campaigned  successfully 
against  Wallachia  (1417),  and  reannexed  some  of 
the  Anatolian  emirates.  Under  Murad  II  Timur’s 
successors  exercised  pressure  in  Anatolia  and  pro- 
tected  the  emirate  of  Karaman,  which  resisted 
Ottoman  supremacy  successfully.  In  the  Baikans 
the  Ottomans’  main  opponents  remained  the 
Hungarians  under  King  Sigismund.  In  1430  the 
Ottomans  retook  Thessalonike  and  annexed  the 
city  of  Ioannina.  In  1439  they  occupied  Serbia, 


including  the  silver-producing  region  of  Novo 
Brdo.  They  twice  defeated  the  Hungarìans  under 
Hunyadi,  at  Varna  (1444)  and  Kosovo  Polje 
(1448).  These  victories  consolidated  Ottoman 
power  and  prepared  for  the  conquest  of  Constan- 
tinople  by  Murad  II’s  successor,  Mehmed  II,  in 
J453- 

From  the  early  years  the  bases  of  the  Ottoman 
state  were  the  religion  of  Islam  and  the  dynasty 
of  Osman.  Christian  slaves  converted  to  Islam 
played  a  most  important  role:  they  constituted  the 
sultan’s  personal  guard  (Janissaries);  if  proved 
worthy,  they  gained  the  highest  offices  in  the 
imperiai  palace  and  the  administration,  Most  of 
the  sultans’  mothers  were  slave  girls  of  non-Muslim 
origin.  The  Byz.  disapproved  of  the  easy  social 
ascent  among  the  Ottomans,  but  high  Ottoman 
officials  were  proud  of  their  humble  beginnings. 

The  Byz.  generally  scorned  the  Ottomans  as 
adherents  of  a  false  religion  (see  Islam,  Polemic 
against)  and  as  cultural  inferiors  (S.Vryonis,  GRBS 
12  [1971]  263-86).  The  Ottoman  impact  on  late 
Byz.  institutions  and  cultural  patterns  was  mini- 
mal,  just  as  Byz.  influence  on  Ottoman  institutions 
and  elite  culture  was  circumscribed.  Cultural  in- 
terchange  at  the  folk  level,  however,  was  more 
extensive,  esp.  during  the  Tourkokratia  period 
(S.  Vryonis,  DOP  23—24  [ig6g-7o]  253—308). 

lit.  H.  Inalcik,  CHÍsl  1:263—91.  Idem,  “The  Question 
of  the  Emergence  of  the  Ottoman  State,"  Intemational Jour- 
nal  of  Turkish  Studies  2.2  (1981-82)  71-79.  P.  Wìttek,  The 
Rise  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  (London  1938).  Idem,  “De  la 
défaite  d’Ankara  à  la  prise  de  Constantinople,”  REI  12 
(1938)  1-34.  I.  Artuk,  “Osmanli  beyliginin  kurucusu  Os- 
man  gazi’ye  ait  sikke,"  in  First  International  Congress  on  the 
Social  and  Economic  History  of  Turhey,  Hacettepe  Unwersiiy 
/977  (Ankara  1980)  27—33.  A.  Kuran,  The  Mosque  in  Early 
Ottoman  Architecture  (Chicago-London  1968).  -E.A.Z. 

OTTO  OF  FREISING,  Latin  churchman  and  his- 
torian;  born  between  ca.i  1 1 1  and  1116,  died  22 
Sept.  1 158.  Half-brother  of  Conrad  III  and  uncle 
of  Frederick  I,  Otto  studied  at  Paris  (ca.i  127/8- 
1133),  became  a  Cistercian  (1132),  was  named 
abbot  of  Morimond  and  bishop  of  Freising  ( 1 1 38), 
and  participated  in  the  Second  Crusade.  In  his 
Historia  de  duabus  civitatibus  (History  of  the  Two 
States,  1 1 43—46)  Otto  interpreted  the  history  of 
Byz.  in  an  Augustinian  way  as  the  translation  of 
the  empire  from  Rome  to  the  Greeks  (Byz.)  to 
the  Franks.  He  describes  there  various  events  of 
the  period,  for  example,  the  campaign  of  John  II 
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Romnenos  against  Antioch  (ed.  Hofmeister,  pp. 
354f)  and  an  Armenian  embassy  to  the  pope  (pp. 
360-63). 

Otto  undertook  the  Chronica,  or  Gesta  Frederici, 
at  Frederick’s  request  and  finished  the  first  books 
by  summer  1 158;  his  chaplain  and  secretary  Ra- 
hewin  (died  before  1 1  Apr.  1 177),  who  completed 
Otto’s  work  (bks.  3-4;  before  Feb.  or  June  1 160), 
pays  less  attention  to  Byz.  The  Chronica  describes 
the  Byz.  embassy  on  the  marriage  of  Bertha  of 
Sulzbach  to  Manuel  I  and  the  embassy  of  Wi- 
bald,  the  attack  of  Roger  II  on  Greece  (1,35  [pp. 
53f]),  the  Second  Crusade  (1,35-47  and  62-64 
[pp.  54-67,  88—91]),  Byz.  subversion  in  southern 
Italy  (2,49-52  [pp.  156-59]),  a  Hungarian  victory 
over  Manuel  (2,53  [pp.  1 5gf  ]),  and  the  plot  of  a 
ka nihleios  (Theodore  Styppeiotes)  against  him  (O. 
Kresten,/ÖB  27  [1978]  6if). 

ed.  Chronica  sive  Historia  de  duabus  cwitatibus,  ed.  A.  Hof- 
meister  [=  MGH  SRG  45]  (Hannover  1912).  Tr.  C.C. 
Mierow,  The  Two  Cities  (New  York  1928).  Gesta  Friderici  I. 
imperatoris,  ed.  G.  Waitz,  B.  von  Simson  [=  MGH  SRG  46] 
(Hannover  1912).  Die  Taten  Friedrichs,  ed.  F.J.  Schmaie 
(Darmstadt  1974),  with  Germ.  tr.  by  A.  Schmidt.  Tr.  C.C. 
Mierow,  R.  Emery,  The  Deeds  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  (New 
York  1953). 

lit.  Wattenbach-Schmale,  Deutsch.  Gesch.  Heìnr.  V  1 148- 
66.  Karayannopulos-Weiss,  Quellenkunde  2:436.  H.W.  Goetz, 
Das  Geschichtsbild  Ottos  von  Freising  (Cologne-Vienna  1984). 

-M.McC. 


OULPIOS  (Où'\7rioç),  or  Elpios,  “the  Roman”  (fl. 
sometime  between  828  and  993),  author  of  the 
lost  work  Antújuities  of  Church  History,  fragments 
of  which  have  been  preserved  in  two  MSS;  the 
earliest  of  them,  Moscow,  Hist.  Mus.  gr.  100  (Vla- 
dimir  108)  was  copied  in  993.  The  fragments  are 
entitled  “On  physical  images  [of  God-bearing  fa- 
thers]”  and  contain  descriptions  of  Adam,  the 
biblical  prophets,  Christ,  the  apostles  Peter  and 
Paul,  Dionysios  [the  Areopagite],  church  fathers 
(primarily  of  the  4th  C.),  and  two  patriarchs  of 
Constantinople,  Tarasios  and  Nikephoros.  The 
author  describes  their  height  (Adam  was  4.5 
pecheis  high);  head  shape  (e.g.,  makrokephalos );  fa- 
cial  coloring,  hair,  and  beard;  the  form  of  nose, 
ears,  eyes,  and  eyebrows;  and  expression  (“kindly” 
for  Gregory  of  Nazianzos,  “fierce”  for  Basil  the 
Great).  Tarasios  is  said  to  resemble  Gregory  the 
Theologian,  while  Nikephoros  resembles  Cyril  of 
Alexandria.  Iconoclastic  views  are  not  mentioned, 
but  Manichaean  “futile  nonsense  fantasy”  con- 


cerning  the  Lord’s  Incarnation  is  expressly  re- 
jected. 

The  traditional  characterization  of  the  frag- 
ments  as  a  set  of  models  for  artists  (e.g.,  H.  Dele- 
haye  in  Synax.CP,  p.lxvi)  was  rejected  by  J.  Low- 
den  (infra)  who  suggests  that  Oulpios’s  descriptions 
depended  upon  narrative  texts  (e.g.,  Malalas)  and/ 
or  monumental  painting. 

ed.  &  lit.  M.  Chatzidakis,  “Ek  ton  Elpiou  tou  Romaiou,” 
EEBS  14  (1938)  393-414.  Lowden,  Prophet  Books  51-55, 
6 1 f ,  122L  F.  Winkelmann,  “Über  die  körperlichen  Merk- 
male  der  gottbeseelten  Väter,”  in  Festtag  und  Alltag  in  By- 
zani,  ed.  G.  Prinzing,  D.  Simon  (Munich  1990)  107-27. 

-A.C.,  A.K. 

OUNGIA  (oiry-yía),  unit  of  weight  derived  from 
Lat.  uncia  =  1/12  litra.  Accordingly,  the  oungia, 
as  1/12  of  the  logarike  litra  of  320  g,  weighed  26.7 
g,  and  the  oungia,  as  1/12  of  the  soualia  litra  of  oil 
(256  g),  weighed  21.3  g.  Many  weights  repre- 
senting  an  oungia  or  its  multiples  have  been  pre- 
served. 

lit.  Schilbach,  Metrologie  18  ìf.  -E.  Sch. 

OURANOS,  NIKEPHOROS,  official  and  writer; 
died  after  1007.  Ouranos  (Oipauóç)  was  involved 
in  the  negotiations  between  Constantinople  and 
Baghdad  over  Bardas  Srleros;  a  contemporary 
Arab  report  describes  him  as  an  intimate  of  Basil 
II  and  an  enemy  of  Basil  the  Nothos  (H.  Amed- 
roz,  D.  Margoliouth,  The  Eclipse  of  the  Abbasid 
Caliphate,  vol.  6  [Oxford-London  1921]  23—35). 
He  was  a  civil  functionary  (kanikleios)  and  held  the 
title  of  magistros;  the  diatyposis  of  Athanasios  of 
Athos  records  his  appointment  as  lay  guardian 
of  the  Lavra.  It  was  his  military  career  that  made 
him  famous.  As  archon  of  the  West  he  annihilated 
the  forces  of  Samuel  of  Bulgaria  at  the  river 
Spercheios  in  997,  and  as  governor  of  Antioch 
after  999  he  repulsed  unruly  Arab  tribesmen  (1000/ 
1),  campaigned  in  Armenía  (1001/2),  and  fought 
the  rebel  al-Asfar  (1005-07). 

Some  of  his  surviving  letters  are  devoted  pri- 
marily  to  the  topics  of  service  to  the  emperor, 
friendship,  and  family  affairs — mother,  sister,  and 
younger  brother,  but  not  wife  or  children — and 
contain  occasional  details  of  his  military  activities. 
Leo  of  Synada,  who  sent  him  a  letter,  belonged 
to  the  same  circle  of  civil  functionaries  (ed.  M.P. 
Vinson,  ep.  13  and  commentary  p.102).  Ouranos’s 
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Taktika  (written  ca.iooo),  still  only  partly  edited, 
is  Iargely  a  paraphrase  of  earlier  sources,  but 
chapters  56  through  65  represent  a  revised  and 
expanded  version  of  the  Praecepta  militaria, 
including  firsthand  material  based  on  his  cam- 
paign  experience  along  the  eastern  frontier.  A. 
Dain  wrongly  considered  chapters  63  through  74 
to  have  been  copied  from  a  part  of  the  Praecepta 
militaria  now  missing.  Ouranos  also  composed  po- 
etic  and  hagiographical  works. 

ed.  Darrouzès,  Epistoliers  217-48.  J.-A.  de  Foucault, 
“Douze  chapitres  inédits  de  la  Taclique  de  Nicéphore  Oura- 
nos,”  TM  5  (1973)  281-312. 

lit.  J.H.  Forsyth,  “The  Byzantine-Arab  Chronicle  (938- 
1034)  of  Yahyä  b.  SaTd  al-Ançäkî”  (Ph.D.  diss.,  Univ.  of 
Mich.,  1977)  393-416,  502-15,  557-60.  A.  Dain,  La  “Tac- 
lique”  de  Nicéphore  Ouranos  (Paris  1937).  -E.M. 

OUSIA.  See  Substance. 

OVÓE  POLE  (Eẁr^á7roXtç),  called  Neustapolis  by 
George  Akropolites,  a  district  in  Macedonia,  in 
the  basin  of  the  Upper  Vardar.  It  is  first  men- 
tioned  by  an  1  ìth-C,  historian  (Skyl.  459.82),  who 
relates  that  in  1048  the  governor  of  Bulgaria, 
Basil  the  Monk,  settled  thousands  of  Pechenegs 
in  the  valleys  of  Serdica,  Nis  (Naissus),  and  Ovée 
Pole.  They  later  participated  in  a  military  expe- 
dition  in  Asia  Minor  but  revolted  against  Byz.  (J. 
Shepard,/ÖB  24  [1975]  77).  In  the  mid-i3th  C. 
OvCe  Pole  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the 
empire  of  Nicaea,  but  at  the  end  of  the  century 
it  was  in  Serbian  hands:  Stefan  Uros  II  Milutin 
acquired  this  territory,  and  it  is  cited  in  his  treaty 
with  Charles  of  Valois  (brother  of  the  French  king 
Philip  IV)  of  1308.  Later  it  belonged  to  the  prin- 
cipality  of  Jovan  Oliver  and,  after  Dusan’s  death, 
was  governed  by  Constantine  Dejanovic.  In  1395 
the  area  was  occupied  by  the  Turks. 

LiT.  T.  Tomoski,  “Ovce  Pole  vo  sredniot  vek,”  Filozofski 
fakullet  na  Univerzitet  Skopje,  GodiSen  zbomik  30  (1978)  243- 
65-  -A.K. 

OVID  (Publius  Ovidius  Naso),  Roman  poet;  born 
43  b.c.,  died  a.d.  17.  His  mythological  epic  Meta- 
morphoses  influenced  directly  or  indirectly  a  num- 
ber  of  late  antique  poets,  such  as  Mousaios  and 
Nonnos  of  Panopolis.  Malalas  mentions  that  Ovid 
wrote  on  Phaethon.  In  the  i3th  C.  interest  in 
Ovid  was  revived.  Maximos  Planoudes  made 
complete  prose  translations  of  the  Metamorphoses 


and  Heroides  (entitled  Epislolai,  or  Letters).  His  mas- 
ter  copies  (in  part  autograph)  are  preserved  in 
Vat.  Reg.  gr.  132  and  133.  A  i4th-C.  MS  in 
Naples  (Bibl.  Naz.  2  C  32)  contains  excerpts  from 
Ovid’s  amatory  works,  possibly  based  on  a  com- 
plete  translation  produced  by  Planoudes  himself 
or  by  one  of  his  pupils.  Some  words  in  the  text 
that  could  be  considered  obscene  were  modified. 
Despite  this  “moral”  censorship,  the  works  of  Ovid 
found  readers:  in  Phlorios  and  Platzia-Phlora 
(ed.  Rriaras,  Mythistoremata  183  [p.  1 44])  the  hero 
learns  much  from  the  Book  of  Love,  probably  by 
Ovid  (Beck,  V olhsliteratur  140,  n.3),  and  some  sto- 
ries  from  the  Metamorphoses  penetrated  into  Greek 
folktale  (E.  Kenney,  Mnemosyne  16  [1963]  57). 

ed.  Metamorphoseon  libri  XV  graece  versì  a  Maximo  Pla- 
noude,  ed.  J.F.  Boissonade  (Paris  1822).  Maximou  Planoude 
metaphrasis  ton  Obidiou  epcstolon 2 ,  ed.  M.  Papathomopoulos 
(Ioannina  1976).  Ooidiana  graeca,  ed.  P.E.  Easterling,  E.J. 
Henney  (Cambridge  1965). 

lit.  W.O.  Schmitt,  “Lateinische  Literatur  in  Byzanz,” 
JÖB  17  (1968)  138L  J.  Irmscher,  “Ovid  in  Byzanz,”  BS  35 
(1974)  28-33.  E-J-  Kenney,  “A  Byzantine  Version  of  Ovid,” 
Hermes  91  (1963)  213-27.  I.O.  Tsabare,  “He  metaphrase 
ton  Metamorphoseon  tou  Obidiou  apo  ton  Maximo  Pla- 
noude,”  Dodone  3  (1974)  385-405.  -P.A.A. 

OWNERSHIP  ( òecTTTOTEÍa )  denotes  the  full  right 
to  dispose  of  a  thing  at  will;  in  other  words,  not 
only  to  have  it  and  to  use  it  (as  in  possession)  but 
also — unlike  possession — to  be  able  to  dispose  of 
it  during  one’s  lifetime  or  at  death.  Ownership 
can  be  obtained  by  various  means  of  acquisition. 
The  owner  can  demand  the  return  of  the  object 
from  a  third  party  with  an  in  rem  actio  (he  epi  to 
pragmati  agoge);  this  procedure  is  called  rei  vindi- 
catio  (Gr.  ekdikesis)  ( Basil .  15.1). 

Although  the  dogmatic  principles  of  Roman  law 
regarding  acquisition  and  the  return  of  property 
were  maintained  in  Byz.,  at  least  in  their  Justini- 
anic  version,  when  it  comes  to  the  sale  of  property 
entirely  new  regulations  for  plots  of  land  (iinmov- 
able  things)  were  introduced  by  the  agrarian 
legislation  of  the  ìoth  C.  Furthermore,  as  the 
documents  from  the  i3th  C.  onward  reveal,  the 
concept  of  property  had  effectively  changed,  de- 
spite  the  continuation  of  the  old  legal  rulings. 
Where  property  rights  over  a  piece  of  land  had 
once  been  absolute  and  indivísible,  there  were 
now  several  proprietorial-like  arrangements  in- 
volving  various  persons  or  institutions  (the  state, 
landlords,  paroihoi)  in  its  sale  or  inheritance. 
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Limitations  on  Ownership.  Roman  law  im- 
posed  various  limitations  on  ownership  (such  as 
servitutes),  and  Byz.  law  took  a  further  step  in 
restriction  of  individual  ownership.  These  limita- 
tions  had  various  characteristics:  state  ownership 
or,  at  least,  a  broad  range  of  fiscal  restrictions  was 
superimposed  over  individual  ownership;  neigh- 
bors,  relatives,  and  the  víllage  community  en- 
joyed  certain  rights  over  individually  owned  land; 
the  church — at  least,  in  the  later  centuries — ac- 
quired  certain  rights  such  as  a  part  in  the  abioti- 
kion;  the  lands  of  peasants  (such  as  paroikoi)  were 
subject  to  the  control  of  great  landowners.  The 
complicated  net  of  overlapping  rights  obscured 
the  strict  distinction  between  ownership  and  pos- 
session  typical  of  Roman  and  Byz.  law.  Accord- 
ingly,  the  alienation  of  land  was  subject  to  serious 
limitations:  the  state  prohibited  the  alienation  of 
certain  categories  of  land  (e.g.,  those  of  the  stra- 
tiotai );  it  introduced  the  concept  of  the  just  price; 
relatives  and  neighbors  were  granted  the  right  of 
protimesis;  the  transfer  of  ownership  required 
confirmation.  Even  though  acts  of  confirmation 
are  rarely  mentioned,  cases  are  known  in  which  a 
functionary  confirmed  the  transaction  of  free  pos- 
sessors/owners  as  well  as  cases  in  which  the  lord 
confirmed  peasant  transactions. 

lit.  Kaser,  Privatrecht  2:177—215.  E.  Levy,  West  Roman 
Vulgar  Law:  The  Law  of  Property  (Philadelphia  1951).  A. 
Kazhdan,  “Do  We  Need  a  New  History  of  Byzantine  Law?” 
JÖB  39  (1989)  14—28.  C.  Avila,  Ownershìp:  Early  Christian 
Teaching  (Maryknoll,  N.Y.,  1983).  K.-P.  Matschke,  “Grund- 
und  Hauseigentum  in  und  um  Konstantinopel  im  spätbyz- 
antinischer  Zeit,”  Jahrbuch  für  Wirtschaftsgeschichte  (1984) 
no.4,  103-28.  -A.K. 


OXYRHYNCHUS  (’O^úptry^oç,  Bahnasa,  Coptic 
Pemje),  town  in  Upper  Egypt,  a  bishopric  from 
325,  famous  for  its  sculpture  and  numerous  pa- 
pyri  (see  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri,  Oxyrhynchus 
Sculpture).  The  city,  a  center  of  both  classical 
and  monastic  culture,  was  home  to  the  Apion 
dynasty.  Today  it  is  a  desolate  area,  with  many 
modern  houses  built  of  reused  ancient  material. 

Historical  sources  mention  a  large  number  of 
churches  and  monasteries  in  Oxyrhynchus  and  its 
environs,  of  which  none  can  be  identified  save  for 
a  few  funerary  chapels.  Excavations  in  the  ceme- 
tery  have  yielded  many  decorated  limestone  blocks 
from  several  different  tombs;  there  are  capitals, 
niche-heads,  friezes,  archivolts,  etc.,  all  roughly 


datable  to  the  5th  and  early  6th  C.  Recently  the 
remains  of  a  small  monastic  settlement  were  found 
in  nearby  Küm  Nadûra  (northwest  of  Samalût). 
It  contained  a  three-aisled  church,  probably  of 
the  7th  C.,  and  several  small  houses. 

lit.  Timm,  Ägypten  1:283-300.  W.M.  Flinders  Petrie, 
Tombs  of  the  Courtiers  and  Oxyrhynkhos  (London  1925). 
H.-G.  Severin,  “GIi  scavi  eseguiii  ad  Ahnas,  Bahnasa,  Bawit 
e  Saqqara,"  CorsiRav  28  (1981)  303-09.  -P.G. 

OXYRHYNCHUS  PAPYRI,  many  thousands  of 
Greek,  Latin,  Coptic,  and  Arabic  literary  and  doc- 
umentary  texts  found  in  the  rubbish  mounds  of 
Oxyrh ynchus  (Bahnasa)  in  Middle  Egypt,  begin- 
ning  with  the  excavations  of  Grenfell  and  Hunt 
in  1897.  Dating  from  the  first  Ptolemies  to  well 
after  the  Arab  conquest,  they  constitute  the  rich- 
est  single  find  of  papyri  known.  Besides  previ- 
ously  unknown  works  of  classical  literature,  the 
Oxyrhynchus  pieces  include  the  sayings  of  Jesus 
from  the  Gospel  of  Thomas;  a  history  (the  Hellenica 
Oxyrhynchia);  Old  and  New  Testament  books  and 
apocrypha;  Christian  hymns,  prayers,  and  litur- 
gical  texts;  and  a  6th-C.  calendar  of  saints’  feasts 
( P.Oxy .  XI.  1357).  Documents  illustrating  the  Byz. 
period  include  the  archive  of  the  Apion  family. 
Documentary  texts  come  from  every  genre:  let- 
ters,  accounts,  tax  rolls  and  receipts,  petitions, 
sales,  leases,  wills,  and  items  from  every  aspect  of 
public  and  private  life.  As  well  as  illustrating  so- 
cial,  economic,  and  religious  history,  they  show 
the  changing  nature  of  Greek  as  it  was  written 
and  spoken  in  Egypt  during  late  antiquity. 

ed.  The  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri ,  55  vo!s.  (London  1898—1988). 
R.A.  Coles,  Location-list  of  the  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri  (London 
>974)- 

lit.  J.  Gascou,  “Les  grands  domaines,  la  cité  et  l’état  en 
Egypte  byzantine,”  TM  9  (1985)  1-89.  I.F.  Fikhman,  Oksi- 
rinkh:  Gorod  papirusou  (Moscow  1976).  P.  Pruneti,  I  centri 
abitati  dell'  Ossirinchite  (Florence  1981).  -L.S.B.MacC. 

OXYRHYNCHUS  SCULPTURE,  conventionaI 
term  applied  to  a  large  body  of  Iimestone  carv- 
ings — for  the  most  part  architectural  ín  origin  and 
pagan  in  iconography — from  in  or  near  Oxy- 
rhynchus  in  Egypt.  Most  come  from  a  vast  pagan 
(later  Christian)  necropolis  outside  the  city;  early 
pieces  (3rd— 4th  C.)  are  grave  stelae,  usually  with 
a  standing  or  seated  boy,  while  5th— 6th-C.  pieces 
tend  to  be  niche  heads,  arches,  capitals,  and  other 
items  from  underground  grave  chapels.  Dionysos 
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(with  grapevines)  was  esp.  popular,  being  em- 
ployed  within  an  eschatological  context  funda- 
mentally  similar  to  that  of  earlier  Roman  sepul- 
chral  art  (apotheosis  of  a  mortal;  anticipated  joys 
of  afterlife).  Stylistically,  however,  these  pieces  are 
typícally  Coptic  in  their  technical  simplicity  and 
crude  expressiveness  (see  Coptic  Art  and  Ar- 
chitecture).  Many  pieces  are  displayed  in  the 
Greco-Roman  Museum,  Alexandria;  some  of  the 


numerous  chance  finds,  which  are  now  in  Amer- 
ican  and  European  museums,  have  been  substan- 
tially  restored. 

lit.  E.  Breccia,  Le  Musée  gréco-romain:  1925—31  (Ber- 
gamo  1932)  60—63.  ldem,  Le  Musée  gréco-romain:  1931—32 
(Bergamo  1933)  36-47.  A.  Gonosová,  “A  Note  on  Coptic 
Sculpture,”y Walt  44  (1986)  10-15.  T.  Thomas,  “An  Intro- 
duction  to  the  Sculpture  of  Late  Roman  and  Early  Byz- 
antine  Egypt,”  in  Beyond  the  Pharaohs,  ed.  F.  Friedman 
(Providence,  R.I.,  1989)  54—64.  -G.V. 


p 


PACHOMIAN  MONASTERIES,  a  group  of 
monasteries  for  men  and  women.  They  were 
founded  by  Pachomios  in  the  hrst  half  of  the  4th 
C.  in  Upper  Egypt,  first  in  Tabennesi,  then  in 
Pbow,  which  became  the  center  of  the  commu- 
nity.  Monasteries  possessed  lands,  as  shown  in 
many  papyri,  and  paid  taxes.  According  to  the 
Rules  attributed  to  Pachomios  (but  written,  prob- 
ably,  in  the  next  generation),  the  monks  formed 
roinobia  and  divided  their  time  between  divine 
service  (with  celebration  of  the  eucharist  twice  a 
week,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday)  and  productive 
work;  the  large  monasteries  were  separated  into 
“houses”  and  groups  of  artisans  (linen  weavers, 
tailors,  carpenters,  cobblers,  etc.).  The  organiza- 
tion  of  labor  was  strictly  centralized  and  con- 
trolled  from  above.  Rich  iandowners  joined  the 
community,  such  as  Petronios,  the  first  successor 
of  Pachomios,  and  Theodore  (died  368),  another 
of  Pachomios’s  associates  and  later  the  superior 
of  the  community.  Reading  and  the  copying  of 
books  were  encouraged  (C.  Scholten,  JbAChr  31 
[1988]  144-72). 

The  community  prospered  in  the  late  4th  and 
5th  C.,  gradually  replacing  the  charismatic  lead- 
ership  by  a  formal  organization,  but  declined  un- 
der  Justinian  I.  It  exercised  substantial  influence 
on  monastic  communities  in  Palestine,  Asia  Mi- 
nor,  and  Italy. 

ut.  J.E.  Goehring,  “New  Frontiers  in  Pachomian  Stud- 
ies,”  in  Roots  of  Egypt.  Chnst.  236-57.  Idem,  Chalcedonian 
Power  Politics  and  the  Demise  of  Pachomian  Monasticism  (Clare- 
mont,  Calif.,  1989).  F.  Ruppert,  “Arbeit  und  geistliches 
Leben  im  pachomianischen  Mönchtum,”  OstkSt  24  (1975) 
3-14.  H.  Bacht,  Das  Vermächtnis  des  Ursprungs:  Studien  zum 
frühen  Mönchtum  2:  Pachomius — Der  Mann  und  sein  Werk 
(Würzburg  1983).  P.B.  Steidle,  “Der  heilige  Abt  Theodor 
von  Tabennesi,"  Erbe  und  Auftrag  44  (1968)  91-103. 

-A.K 


PACHOMIJ  LOGOFET,  or  Pachomios  the  Lo- 
gothete,  hagiographer;  born  ca.  1405,  died  before 
'484?.  Of  Serbian  origin,  Pachomij  was  a  monk 
on  Athos  until  he  moved  (ca.  1429— 38)  to  Rus’, 
where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  working  mainly 


in  Novgorod,  Moscow,  the  Trinity  monastery  of 
St.  Sergej,  and  the  Monastery  of  St.  Ririll  of 
Beloozero.  Most  of  Pachomij’s  voluminous  writ- 
ings  are  vitae  and  eulogies  of  eastern  Slavic  holy 
men.  Very  few,  however,  were  initially  composed 
by  Pachomij  himself  (a  notable  exception  being 
his  vita  of  Kirill  of  Beloozero);  usually  he  revised 
the  work  of  others  (e.g.,  the  vita  of  Sergej  of 
Radonez  by  Epifanij,  the  vita  of  Varlaam  Chutyn- 
skij).  Most  modern  assessments  accuse  Pachomij 
of  vacuous  verbosity  and  of  preferring  general- 
ized  rhetoric  to  particular  evocation  or  descrip- 
tion.  Nonetheless,  his  versions  survive  in  vast 
numbers  of  MSS:  he  helped  to  establish  the  cults 
of  several  native  saints  and  to  produce  a  “stan- 
dard”  style  for  hagiography  in  Rus’.  Pachomij  was 
also  a  scribe:  autograph  copies  survive  of  a  Psalter 
(1459),  a  Paleja  of  1445  (see  Palaia),  and  a  trans- 
lation  from  Symeon  the  Theologian  (1443). 

ED.  Pachomij  Serb  i  ego  agiografi(eskie  pisamja,  ed.  V.  Ja- 
blonskü  (St.  Petersburg  1908)  appendìx;  rp.  with  introd. 
by  D.  Cizevskij,  Pachomij  Logofet:  Werke  in  Auswahl  (Munich 
*9®3)- 

lit.  D.  Cizevskij,  History  of  Russian  Literature  from  the 
Eleventh  Century  lo  the  Barogue  (The  Hague  1971)  180-84. 
L.A.  Dmitriev,  ìitijnye  pouesti  russkogo  seoera  kak  pamjatniki 
literatury  XI II -XV II  vv.  (Leningrad  1973)  28-35,  123—28. 

-S.C.F. 

PACHOMIOS  (Gr.  nayó/xtoç,  from  a  Coptic  word 
meaning  “eagle”),  leader  of  the  earliest  cenobitic 
Christian  monasteries  in  Egypt  and  saint;  born 
Upper  Egypt  ca.290,  died  Pbow  346;  feastday  14 
May  in  West,  15  May  in  East,  9  May  in  Coptic 
church.  Born  to  pagan  parents,  Pachomios  was 
conscripted  into  the  army  (312/13),  where  he  en- 
countered  Christians  and  converted.  After  leaving 
the  army,  he  sought  guidance  in  asceticism  from 
an  experienced  monk,  Palamon.  Then  Pachomios 
gathered  a  group  of  disciples  who,  at  first,  fol- 
lowed  the  eremitic  pattern  of  separate  work  and 
devotions.  A  charismatic  leader,  both  a  visionary 
and  a  gifted  organizer,  Pachomios  imposed  more 
structure  in  the  monks’  work  by  assigning  them 
specific  tasks;  he  also  required  attendance  at  pray- 
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ers  at  specific  times.  Fully  communal  life  was 
established  in  nine  monasteries  for  men  and  two 
for  women  in  Tabennesi  and  vicinity.  In  330  he 
founded  a  monastery  at  Pbow,  which  later  became 
the  administrative  center  for  the  Pachomian  mon- 
ASTERIES. 

The  letters  of  Pachomios  are  preserved  in  a 
Latin  translation  by  Jerome;  Greek  versions  of 
some  letters  and  Coptic  fragments  are  known  as 
well.  Jerome  also  translated  the  Rules  ascribed  to 
Pachomios,  though  the  text  now  available  was 
probably  produced  after  Pachomios’s  death. 
Pachomios  remained  indífferent  toward  Trinitar- 
ian  discussions  of  the  4th  C.;  his  relationship  with 
the  Gnostic  community  of  Nag  Hammadi  (located 
near  Tabennesi  and  Pbow)  is  unclear. 

His  vitae  have  survived  in  three  traditions:  a 
Sahidic  text,  the  so-called  Vita  Prima  in  Greek, 
and  the  Latin  translation  by  Dionysius  Exiguus 
from  another  Greek  Life  (Vita  Altera).  Lefort  ( in - 
fra)  suggested  that  they  were  based  on  a  lost 
Coptic  vita;  Halkin  ( infra )  considered  the  Vita 
Prima  as  the  only  text  chronologically  close  to  the 
time  of  Pachomios. 

ed.  Oeuvres  de  s.  Pachôme  et  de  ses  disciples,  ed.  L.T.  Lefort, 
2  vo!s.  (Louvain  1956).  Die  Brìefe  Pachoms,  ed.  H.  Quecke 
(Regensburg  1975).  Eng.  tr.  A.  Veil)eux,  Pachomian  Koi- 
nonia  2-3  (Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  1981-82). 

sources.  F.  Halkin,  Le  corpus  alhénien  de  Saint  Pachôme 
(Geneva  1982),  with  Fr.  tr.  A.-J.  Festugière.  Sancli Pachomü 
Vitae  Graecae,  ed.  F.  Halkin  (Brussels  1932).  The  Life  of 
Pachonuus  (Vita  Prìma  Gratca),  tr.  A.N.  Athanassakis  (Mis- 
soula,  Mont.,  1975).  Pachomian  Koinonia  1  (Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
1980).  CPG  2  (1974)  2353-58. 

lit.  F.  Ruppert,  Das  pachomìanìsche  Mönchtum  und  die 
Anfànge  Mösterlichen  Gehorsams  (Münsterschwarzach  1971). 
P.  Rousseau,  Pachomius:  The  Making  of  a  Community  tn  Fcmrth- 
Century  Egypt  (Berkeley  1985).  J.E.  Goehríng,  “Pachomius’ 
Vision  of  Heresy:  The  Development  of  a  Pachomian  Tra- 
dition,”  Muséon  95  (1982)  241-62.  -J.T.,  A.K. 

PACHYMERES,  GEORGE,  patriarchal  official  and 
historian;  born  Nicaea  1242,  died  Constantino- 
ple?  ca.  1310.  After  receiving  his  early  educadon 
in  Nicaea,  Pachymeres  (fIaxv)a.épT7ç)  went  in  1261 
to  the  capital,  where  he  studied  with  George 
Arropolites.  He  became  a  deacon  and  member 
of  the  patriarchal  clergy.  In  1277  he  served  as 
didashalos  tou  apostolou.  Eventually  he  received  the 
ecclesiastical  position  of  protekdikos  and  the  civil 
post  of  dikaiophylax. 

Pachymeres  is  best  known  for  his  detailed — and 
for  the  most  part  reliable — history  of  the  reigns 


of  Michael  VIII  and  Androniros  II,  covering 
the  period  1260—1308.  Much  of  his  account  is 
based  on  eyewitness  observation;  he  places  special 
emphasis  on  the  ecclesiasdcal  controversies  that 
divided  the  empire.  The  archaizing  style  of  Pa- 
chymeres  is  notoriously  difficult  to  comprehend; 
he  is  noted  for  reviving  the  use  of  Attic  names 
for  the  months  (cf.  G.G.  Arnakis,  BNJbb  18  [1945— 
49]  144—53)-  His  chronology  has  occasioned  prob- 
lems  for  modern  researchers  (cf.  A.  Failler,  REB 
38  [1980]  5-103;  39  [1981]  145-249).  Pachy- 
meres  is  generally  regarded  as  an  objective  his- 
torian,  but  he  does  reveal  his  own  opinions.  Thus, 
he  was  critical  of  Michael  VIII,  singling  out  his 
irascibility  and  hypocrisy,  and  hostile  to  Patr. 
Athanasios  I  of  Constantinople  because  of  his 
intolerance  and  rigidity,  traits  shared  by  his  mo- 
nastic  supporters  (Pachym.,  ed.  Bekker  2:i48f). 
Pachymeres  was  a  perspicacious  observer  who  fully 
realized  the  pathedc  condidon  of  the  declining 
empire  and  was  interested  in  the  motives  of  the 
protagonists  and  the  causation  of  events.  He  be- 
lieved  that  tyche  was  the  determinant  force  of 
history  (Pachym.,  ed.  Bekker  2:228.15—229.1). 

Pachymeres  was  also  a  scholar  and  writer  of 
wide-ranging  interests,  including  philosophy, 
rhetoric,  mathemadcs,  and  law.  He  composed 
progymnasmata  (RhetGr,  ed.  Walz,  1:549—96)  and 
13  meletai  on  rhetoric  (ed.  J.F.  Boissonade,  Georgii 
Pachymeris  Declamationes  XIII  [Paris  1848;  rp.  Am- 
sterdam  1966]).  In  addition  he  wrote  a  compen- 
dium  of  Aristotle  and  a  quadrivium. 

ed.  Georgii  Pachymens  De  Michaele  et  Andronico  Palaeologis, 
ed.  I.  Bekker,  2  vols.  (Bonn  1835).  Books  1-6  only— Georges 
Pachymérès.  Relalions  historicjues,  ed.  A.  Failler,  2  vols.  (Paris 
1984),  with  Fr.  tr.  by  V.  Laurent.  Quadrìvium  de  Georges 
Pachymère,  ed.  P.  Tannery,  E.  Stephanou  (Vatican  1940). 

lit.  Hunger,  Lú.  1:37,  94,  96,  g8f,  447-53.  A.  Failier, 
“La  tradition  manuscrite  de  l’Histoire  de  Georges  Pachy- 
mère  (livres  I- VI ),”  REB  37  (1979)  1 23-220.  A.  Lampsakes, 
“Hyperphysikes  dynameis,  physika  phainomena  kai  deisi- 
daimonies  sten  Historia  tou  Georgiou  Pachymere,”  Sym- 
meikta  7  (1987)  77-100.  -A.M.T. 

PACTA  (irá/cra,  from  Lat.  pactum).  In  the  Roman 
system  of  obligation  by  contract,  pacta  as- 
sumed  the  important  funcdon  of  denodng  the 
mass  of  agreements  from  which  no  obligadons 
resulted  (pacta  nuda).  Jusdnianic  legisladon  and 
the  jurisprudence  of  that  time  still  proceeded  in 
principle  from  this  concept.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  the  quantity  of  nonbinding  (“nude”)  pocta 
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had  been  reduced  to  a  negligible  number,  so  that 
the  decisive  practical  difference  between  paclum 
and  contract,  namely  actionability,  had  virtually 
disappeared,  and  the  differentiation  appears  ar- 
tificial.  Nevertheless,  the  concept  of  pacla  was  re- 
vived  as  late  as  the  t  ìth  C.  and  was  supported  in 
a  manner  faithful  to  the  textual  transmission  (see 
Meditatio  de  nudis  pactis).  In  contractual  prac- 
tice  th epacla  converged  with  the  (written)  contract 
of  the  law  of  obligations  mainly  because  the  clas- 
sical  stipulation  degenerated  into  a  mere  clause 
used  for  all  kinds  of  agreements.  Consequendy 
and  symptomatically,  under  Leo  VI  the  qualifi- 
cation  nudum  paclum  was  applied  to  documents 
that  have  no  penal  stipulation  (nov.72).  Leo’s  mea- 
sure,  which  allowed  the  penal  clause  to  be  re- 
placed  by  other  means  of  achieving  the  desired 
effect— - for  example,  by  affixing  the  sign  of  the 
cross  or  an  invocation — was  revised  by  Romanos 
II  (Zepos,  Jus  1:244—46),  but  the  theory  of  pacta 
did  not  thereby  regain  its  practical  relevance. 

lit.  Raser,  Prwalrechl  2:363-65  (§261).  Taubenschlag, 
Law  of  GRE  402-07.  -D.S, 

PÄCUIUL  LUI  SOARE,  a  Byz.  fortress  on  a 
Danubian  island  east  of  Dorostolon  in  south- 
western  Dobrudja  (near  mod.  Ostrov  in  Ru- 
mania);  its  Byz.  name  is  unknown.  Evidence  of 
late  Roman  habitation  is  scanty.  The  latest  coin 
found  is  one  of  Maurice;  the  settlement  was  evi- 
dently  abandoned  ca.6oo.  John  I  Tzimiskes  re- 
stored  the  fort  and  constructed  a  harbor,  proba- 
bly  to  defend  Dorostolon  from  attacks  by  the 
Kievan  fleet.  Excavations  discovered  a  strong  wall 
(6  m  broad  at  the  foundation),  the  material  for 
which  was  brought  from  several  quarries  in  the 
area  (P.  Diaconu,  E.  Zah,  Dacia  15  [1971]  289- 
306).  The  poorly  preserved  ruins  include  a  large 
ashlar  stepped  landing  on  the  southeast  side, 
flanked  by  two  square  towers.  To  the  northeast  a 
tower,  with  one  curved  side  and  one  straight  side 
at  an  obtuse  angle,  presents  the  least  possible 
obstacle  to  ice  floes.  Soon  Päcuiul  lui  Soare  lost  its 
military  character  and  the  population  concen- 
trated  in  a  smaller  area. 

The  town  flourished  during  the  i  ith  C. — more 
than  500  Byz.  coins  from  Romanos  III  to  Alexios 
I  have  been  found  on  its  territory;  thereafter, 
only  sporadic  coins  of  Alexios  III,  John  III  Va- 
tatzes,  and  Andronikos  II  are  recorded  as  well  as 


some  of  Epirot  and  Latin  rulers.  People  lived  in 
semisubterranean  habitations  and  were  engaged 
in  fishing  and  trading  activity.  A  potter’s  kiln  of 
the  1  ìth  C.  (S.  Baraschi,  SCIV  25  [1974]  461—72) 
and  various  arms  and  household  utensils  of  bone, 
also  of  the  1  ìth  C.  (P.  Diaconu,  S.  Baraschi,  Dacìa 
17  f 1 973]  351_59)>  demonstrate  the  local  crafts- 
manship.  Of  Byz.  origin  are  some  ceramics,  glass 
vessels,  and  enkolpia\  on  some  amphoras  there  are 
potter’s  stamps  as  well  as  Cyrillic  graffiti.  Some 
objects  found  in  Päcuíul  lui  Soare  are  of  Kievan 
and  Pecheneg  origin.  Probably  at  the  end  of  the 
1  ìth  C.  a  fire  destroyed  the  town  and  in  the  i2th 
C.  it  was  severed  from  Byz.  In  the  i3th  and  1 4th 
C.  Bulgarian  (and  from  the  end  of  the  i4th  C. 
onward  Rumanian)  coins  dominate  among  the 
finds. 

P.  Diaconu  ( Byzantina  8  [1976]  407—47)  identí- 
fied  Päcuiul  lui  Soare  with  Vicina,  P.  Nästurel 
( RESEE  3  [1965]  17—36)  identified  it  tentatively 
with  Little  Preslav.  In  contrast,  I.  Bozilov  (Izv- 
NarMusVama  9  [1973]  324O  thinks  that  the  site 
was  an  insignificant  harbor. 

lit.  P.  Diaconu,  D.  Vîlceanu,  S.  Baraschi,  Päcuiul  Lm 
Soare,  2  vols.  (Bucharest  1972-77).  -A.K.,  E.C.S. 

PAENULA  ((pawóSTjç,  <f>e\óvrì<;),  a  heavy  cape  or 
traveling  cloak  made  usually  of  linen  or  wool, 
pulled  on  easily  over  the  head  like  a  poncho. 
Sometimes  it  had  an  attached  hood.  Originally  a 
garment  worn  primarily  by  slaves,  peasants,  and 
soldiers,  its  simplicity  and  practicality  assured  it 
such  popularity  in  the  late  antique  period  that  it 
ultimately  replaced  the  toga  as  an  everyday  cos- 
tume  and  was  worn  even  by  senators  in  late  4th- 
C.  Constantinople  ( Cod.Theod .  XIV  10.1).  The 
mosaic  figures  in  the  Rotunda  of  St.  George  in 
Thessalonike  are  shown  wearing  the  paenula.  It  is 
considered  to  be  the  source  of  one  important 
liturgical  vestinent  whosc  usc  was  rcscrvcd  to  pí  iest» 
and  bishops,  namely  the  phelonion,  the  chasuble 
of  the  Latin  church. 

lit.  Braun,  Liturgische  Gewandung  244-46.  Oppenheim, 
Mönchskleid  n8f.  -N.P.S. 

PAGANISM  was  a  living  force  in  the  4th-C.  em- 
pire,  supported  by  some  parts  of  the  senatorial 
aristocracy  (primarily  Western),  intellectuals,  and 
the  rural  population,  whereas  thc  main  strength 
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of  Christianity  came  from  the  lower  and  middle 
classes  of  the  city.  Although  it  is  hard  to  gener- 
alize,  it  seems  indicative  that  in  Kyzikos  the  city 
council  asked  Emp.  Julian  to  restore  Hellenic  tem- 
ples,  but  the  workers  of  the  state  woolen  factories 
and  the  “technitai  of  coins”  supported  the  local 
bishop  (Sozom.  HE  5:15.4—6).  There  were  three 
main  streams  in  the  paganism  of  the  late  Roman 
Empire:  political,  intellectual,  and  cultic.  Political 
paganism  stemmed  from  the  religious  indiffer- 
ence  of  the  army,  a  constant  influx  of  Germanic 
and  related  warriors,  and  the  influence  of  the 
senatorial  aristocracy. 

The  most  overt  resurgence  of  paganism  took 
place  under  Julian.  Its  political  power  became 
evident  in  the  case  of  the  Altar  of  Victory  and 
in  the  revolt  of  Eugenius.  Quite  a  number  of 
pagans  were  active  at  the  imperial  court  in  the 
4th  and  5th  C.:  Themistios,  Symmachus,  Flavi- 
anus,  and  the  eparch  Kyros,  to  name  only  a  few. 
Intellectual  paganism  flourished  in  the  5th  C., 
which  produced  such  scholars  as  Prorlos  and 
Pamprepios,  the  historians  Olympiodoros  of 
Thebes  and  Zosimos,  and  the  poet  Claudian.  A 
series  of  decrees  issued  by  Emp.  Theodosios  I, 
culminating  with  the  edict  of  392,  attempted  to 
crush  paganism  by  prohibiting  sacrifices  and  other 
cult  practices.  This  caused  the  closing  and/or  de- 
strucdon  of  many  temples.  Pagan  cults  continued 
to  survive,  however,  esp.  in  the  countryside,  de- 
spite  these  prohibitions. 

In  the  5th  C.  Isidore  of  Pelousion  (PG  78:344^) 
asserted  that  in  his  era  “Hellenismos”  had  disap- 
peared,  defeated  by  the  passage  of  time,  by  many 
efforts  and  weapons,  and  by  reason.  His  statement 
was  premature,  however,  and  Justinian  I  still  had 
to  struggle  against  paganism.  He  tried  to  eradicate 
paganism  at  the  intellectual  level  by  closing  the 
pagan  Academy  of  Athens  in  529  and  attempted 
to  stamp  out  remnants  of  pagan  religious  practice, 
esp.  by  using  inquisidonary  missions  such  as  that 
of  John  of  Ephesus  (J.  Irmscher,  Klio  63  [1981] 
683-88).  Thereafter  paganism  survived  either  as 
a  component  of  Christianity,  in  the  form  of  clas- 
sical  tradition  or  as  an  educational  vehicle,  or  in 
the  form  of  cult  tradiüon.  Chrisüan  churches  were 
built,  for  example,  on  the  locadon  of  former  pa- 
gan  shrines  and  the  cult  of  saints  was  continued 
at  sites  of  pagan  healing. 

At  the  end  of  the  7th  C.  paganism  as  such  was 
preserved  predominantly  at  the  Ievel  of  everyday 
life,  as  “pagan”  habits — feasts,  magic,  and  as- 


trology,  theatrical  performances,  and  pagan 
oaths — and  in  the  clothing  of  law  students  (I. 
Rochow,  Klio  60  [1978]  495f).  Some  forms  of 
pagan  cult  are  attested  to  in  gth-C.  Maina  (De 
adm.  imp.,  50.71O,  and  vestiges  of  “pagan”  habits 
were  criticized  by  i2th-C.  canonists  and  by  the 
i4th-C.  patriarch  Athanasios  I  ( RegPatr ,  fasc.  4, 
no.  1738).  These  vestiges  of  paganism  may  have 
been  reinforced  by  Byz.  contacts  with  nonbaptized 
peoples,  such  as  the  Pechenegs.  On  the  other 
hand,  accusations  of  paganism  were  an  effective 
method  of  attacking  intellectuals  involved  in  the 
study  of  andquity. 

lit.  The  Conflict  between  Paganism  and  Chnstianity  m  the 
Fourth  Cenlury,  ed.  A.  Momigliano  (Oxford  1963).  R. 
MacMullen,  Paganism  in  the  Rcman  Empire  (New  Haven- 
London  1981).  L.C.  Ruggini,  “Un  cinquantennio  di  polem- 
ica  antipagana  a  Roma,"  in  Paradoxos  politeia:  Studi  patristici 
in  onore  di  Giuseppe  Lazzati  (Milan  1979)  119-44.  T.  Greg- 
ory,  “The  Survival  of  Paganism  in  Christian  Greece:  A 
Critical  Essay,"  AJPh  107  (1986)  229-42.  W.  Raegi,  “The 
Fifth-Century  Twilight  of  Byzantine  Paganism.”  ClMed  27 
(1966)243-75.  -A.K„  A.M.T. 

PAGOMENOS.  See  Pepagomenos. 

PAIDEIA  (TraLÒeía),  term  that  in  the  Hellenistic 
and  Roman  world  designated  educadon  or  train- 
ing;  church  fathers  (e.g.,  Methodios  of  Olympos, 
Eusebios  of  Caesarea)  retained  it  to  denote  pagan 
education,  often  in  contrast  to  Christian  education 
based  on  the  Gospels  (PG  18:1376).  In  the  wake 
of  the  Septuagint  and  New  Testament  semitizing 
usage,  they  also  employed  the  term  in  the  sense 
of  chastisement  or  correctwe  training:  God  would 
chastise  the  Christians  for  the  purpose  of  their 
moral  discipline.  From  patristic  times  onward,  au- 
thors  distinguished  between  “our”  (Christian)  pai- 
deia  as  moral  and  religious  training  (cf.  A.  Moffatt, 
in  Iconoclasm  87)  and  “external  (exo,  thyrathen)  pai- 
deia,"  meaning  secular  education  (Lemerle,  Hu- 
manism  39).  The  word  thyrathen  itself  could  be  used 
as  a  noun,  (e.g.,  Nik.Chon.  307.77).  At  the  same 
time,  the  Byz.  inherited  from  the  Second  Sophisdc 
the  expression  enkyklios  paideialpaideusis  with  a  more 
technical,  if  polyvalent,  meaning:  George  Akro- 
polites  (Akrop.  1:46.13—15)  equated  it  with  the 
study  of  grammar;  Psellos  (Sathas,  MB  5:147.12- 
14),  on  the  other  hand,  speaks  of  enkyklios  paideia 
as  elementary  education  preceding  the  study  of 
grammar. 

lit.  Marrou,  Education  95-101.  -A.K. 
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PAINTERS’  GUIDES.  See  Models  and  Model- 
books. 

PAINTING.  See  Fresco  Technique;  History 
Painting;  Icons;  Monumental  Painting. 

PAROURIANOS  (IIa/<otipiavóç,  Arm.  Bakou- 
rean,  Georg.  Bakuriani),  aristocratic  Byz.  family 
that  made  its  first  appearance  in  988  in  the  army 
of  David  of  Tayk'/Tao  and  occupied  important 
administrative  positions  down  to  the  1 3th  C.  The 
best-known  member  is  Gregory  Pakourianos,  who 
took  part  in  the  defense  of  Ani  against  the  Seljuks 
in  1064.  His  career  as  an  imperial  doux  in  the  East 
was  cut  short  by  the  Turkish  advance,  but  his 
support  of  Alexios  I  earned  him  the  office  of 
megas  domestikos  of  the  West  and  the  title  of  sebastos, 
with  vast  estates  in  the  Balkans.  He  founded  a 
Georgian  monastery  at  Petritzos  and  supported 
the  monastery  of  Iveron  on  Athos.  Gregory  de- 
fended  the  Balkans  against  the  Normans  and  died 
in  battle  against  the  Pechenegs  in  1086.  The  facts 
that  the  sources  sometimes  call  him  an  Armenian 
and  sometimes  an  Iberian;  that  the  typikon  for  his 
monastery  was  composed  in  Greek,  Georgian,  and 
Armenian;  and  that  he  signed  it  in  “Armenian 
characters,”  while  referring  to  himself  as  an  Ibe- 
rian  have  led  to  heated  debate  over  the  origin  of 
the  family.  The  most  likely  explanation  is  that  it 
belonged  to  the  mixed  Armeno-Iberian  Chalce- 
donian  aristocracy,  which  dwelt  in  the  border 
district  of  Tayk'/Tao. 

ed.  P.  Gautier,  “Le  typikon  du  Sébaste  Grégoire  Pa- 
kourianos,”  REB  42  (1984)  5-145. 

lit.  Kazhdan,  Arm.  58-65.  V.A.  Arutjunova-Fidanjan, 
Tipik  Grigorija  Pahuriana  (Erevan  1978).  Lemerle,  Ciruj  éludes 
1 15-91.  A.  Chanidzé,  “Le  grand  domestique  de  l’Occident, 
Gregorii  Bakurianis-dzé  et  le  monastère  géorgien  fondé 
par  lui  en  Bulgarie,”  BK  28  (1971)  133-66.  -N.G.G. 

PARTON  (ttúktov,  from  Lat.  pactum,  “contract, 
agreement,  treaty’j,  a  word  with  several  meanings 
in  the  Byz.  era.  (1)  The  term  was  used  to  describe 
an  agreement  between  rulers,  esp.  a  treaty  (usu- 
ally  in  the  plural:  e.g.,  pakta  tes  eirenes,  “peace 
treaty’j.  (2)  It  also  referred  to  tribute  (e.g.,  pakta 
chrysiou),  such  as  that  paid  by  Byz.  to  neighboring 
rulers,  and  was  most  commonly  used  in  this  sense 
by  Byz.  historians  of  the  gth  through  1  ìth  C.  (3) 
Also  called  choropahton,  the  term  is  found  in  doc- 
uments  and  denotes  the  yearly  rent  or  rental  fee, 


normally  in  specie,  paid  to  the  owner  or  possessor 
of  property  (land,  fishing  rights,  mills  [mylopakton], 
etc.)  for  the  use  of  that  property.  The  term  pakton 
was  employed  in  regard  to  land  leases  between 
private  parties  as  well  as  between  a  private  indi- 
vidual  (lessee)  and  the  state  (lessor).  When  the 
state  was  landlord  the  distinction  between  pakton 
and  telos  blurred.  (For  rates  of  the  pakton,  see 
Rent.) 

The  term  ampelopahton,  ostensibly  a  rent  on 
vineyards,  is  encountered  frequently  during  the 
1 3th  and  i4th  C.,  usually  in  connection  with  xeno- 
paroikoi,  that  is,  new  or  alien  cultivators.  There 
was  an  official  called  paktotes,  for  example,  on  the 
seal  of  Nicholas,  chartoularios  and  paktot.es  of  Paph- 
lagonia  (Zacos,  Seals  2,  no.619). 

lit.  Dujcev,  Medwevo  1:57,  n.i,  67-75.  J-  Karayanno- 
poulos,  “Fragmente  aus  dem  Vademecum  eines  byzantin- 
ischen  Finanzbeamtem,”  in  Polychronion  324-26.  Dölger, 
Beiträge  143,  155.  -M.B. 

PALACE  (7ra\cmoi'),  an  official  residence,  such 
as  the  residence  of  the  emperor.  The  term  derives 
from  the  Palatium  complex  on  the  Palatine  Hill 
in  Rome,  the  only  official  dwelling  of  the  Roman 
emperors  until  the  late  3rd  C.;  subsequent!y  the 
term  entered  general  use. 

Imperial  Palaces.  During  the  Tetrarchy  and  on 
into  the  4th  C.,  establishment  of  new  capitals 
(Antioch,  Milan,  Trier)  brought  about  the  pro- 
liferation  of  imperial  palaces.  The  Great  Palace 
in  Constantinople,  begun  by  Constantine  I,  is  the 
final  product  of  that  age.  Other,  later  palaces  built 
in  Constantinople  included  the  5th-C.  Bouko- 
leon  and  Hormisdas  palaces,  the  ìoth-C.  Myre- 
laion  palace,  the  nth-C.  Mangana  palace,  the 
i2th-C.  Blachernai  palace,  and  the  late  i3th-C. 
Terfur  Sarayi.  Emperors  also  built  palaces  away 
from  Constantinople:  for  example,  the  6th-C. 
Rhegion  palace  (A.M.  Mansel,  6  CEB,  vol.  2  [Paris 
1 95 1  ]  255-60)  and  the  gth  C.  Bryas  palacc  (S. 
Eyice,  Belleten  23,  no.89  [1959]  79-1 1 1). 

On  the  basis  of  archaeological  and  textual  evi- 
dence,  the  historical  development  of  palace  ar- 
chitecture  is  marked  by  characteristic  changes  in 
the  relationship  between  the  building  and  its  ur- 
ban  setting.  Initially  (4th— 6th  C.),  the  complex 
was  open  toward  the  city,  continuing  Roman  prac- 
tice.  Decline  of  cities  (7th-8th  C.)  brought  about 
the  emergence  of  the  fortified  palace,  reflecting  a 
growing  concern  for  security  provided  not  only 
by  city  walls  but  also  by  those  of  the  complex 
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Palace.  Palace  of  the  Despots,  Mistra.  View  of  the  palace  complex,  looking  north. 


itself.  In  the  i3th  and  i4th  C.  the  urban  palace- 
block  made  its  appearance.  Probably  under  West- 
ern  influence,  in  Byz.  (e.g.,  Mistra)  the  type  was 
characterized  by  continued  segregation  of  the 
building  from  the  urban  environment. 

Palaces  of  the  Nobility.  It  is  not  clear  when  the 
nobility  began  to  build  palacelike  mansions:  one 
i2th-C.  historian  (Zon.  3:767.6-8)  inveighs  against 
the  relatives  of  Alexios  I  who  erected  oiroi  as 
large  as  a  polis  and  luxurious  as  a  palace,  while 
another  (Kinn.  266.7-9)  relates  that  dignitaries 
decorated  their  mansions  with  history  painting 
and  scenes  representing  the  emperor’s  hunting 
exploits.  The  palace  described  in  the  poem  Di- 
genes  Ahritas  was  an  elaborate  complex  that 
included  a  large  garden,  bathhouse,  church,  and 
main  building,  which  was  decorated  with  biblical 
and  classical  hgures  rather  than  an  “imperial” 
program. 

lit.  F.  Dirimtekin,  “Les  palaís  impériaux  byzantins,” 
CorsiRau  12  (1965)  225—45.  E.  Mamboury,  T.  Wiegand, 


/>«■  K 'aiserpaläste  von  Konstanlinopel  (Berlin  1 934).  L.A.  Hunt, 
“Comnenian  Aristocratic  Palace  Decoration,”  in  Byi.  Aris- 
iocracy  138—57.  K.  Swoboda,  Römische  und  mmanische  Paläste 3 
(Vienna-Cologne-Graz  1969)  133-84.  N.  Duval,  “Palais  et 
cité  dans  la  pars  Orientis,”  CorsiRav  26  (1979)  41-51.  S. 
Runciman,  “The  Country  and  Suburban  Palaces  of  the 
Emperors,”  in  Charanis  Studies  219-228.  -S.C.,  A.K. 

PALACE  CHURCH,  a  chapel  associated  with  a 
residence  (esp.  that  of  an  emperor)  and  generally 
designated  for  private  use  by  its  owner  or  occu- 
pants.  The  tradition  of  palatine  church  architec- 
ture  may  have  begun  with  Constantine  I,  though 
the  matter  is  controversial  in  modern  historiog- 
raphy  (F.W.  Deichmann,  BZ  65  [1972]  40-56; 
Rrautheimer,  ECBArch  76—78).  The  debate  has 
been  brought  into  an  even  sharper  focus  over 
Justinian  I’s  Church  of  Sts.  Sergios  and  Barchos 
in  Constantinople  (C.  Mango ,JÖB  21  [1972]  189- 
93;  T.F.  Mathews,  Revue  de  l’art  24  [1974]  22—29; 
R.  Krautheimer,yÖ£  23  [1974]  251-53;  C.  Mango, 
BZ  68  [1975]  385-92). 
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While  the  typology  oí'  palace  churches  may  be 
in  doubt,  their  functional  identity  is  not.  From 
the  time  of  Justinian  I  onward,  they  constituted 
regularly  identifiable  components  of  Byz.  pal- 
aces.  The  archaeological  evidence  for  such  build- 
ings  is  meager,  but  the  literary  sources  are  abun- 
dant.  A  large  number  of  churches  is  recorded 
within  the  Great  Palace  ín  Constantinople  be- 
tween  the  early  gth  and  mid-iith  C.:  those  of 
Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  the  Archangel  Michael  are 
referred  to  as  having  been  built  by  Emp.  Theo- 
philos,  while  the  palace  church  of  St.  Anne  is 
attributed  to  Leo  VI.  Palace  chapels  of  the  Sav- 
ior,  Prophet  Elijah,  Archangel  Michael,  St.  Peter, 
St.  Paul,  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  St.  Barbara,  and 
the  Nea  Ekklesia  were  built  by  Basil  I.  A  i2th- 
C.(?)  description  of  an  imaginary  palace  also  lo- 
cates  a  chapel — dedicated  to  St.  Theodore — in  its 
midst  (Digenes  Akritas,  ed.  Trapp,  334,  G  VII  104- 
05  [3242—43]).  The  Church  of  St.  George,  next 
to  the  monastery  and  palace  of  Mangana  in  Con- 
stantinople,  was  built  by  Constantine  IX  (Psellos, 
Chron.,  vol.  2:61,  par.  185.3);  remains  have  been 
archaeologically  ascertained  (R.  Demangel,  E. 
Mamboury,  Le  quartier  des  Manganes  [Paris  1939] 
19-37).  The  Bodrum  Camii  in  Istanbul  has  been 
identified  as  the  chapel  of  Romanos  I  Lekapenos; 
it  stood  next  to  his  Myrelaion  palace,  no  longer 
extant  (C.L.  Striker,  The  Myrelaion  (Bodrum  Camii) 
in  Istanbul  [Princeton  1981]). 

lit.  S.  Curcic,  “Some  Palatine  Aspects  of  the  Cappella 
Palatina  in  Palermo,"  DOP  4 1  (1987)  125-44.  -S.C. 

PALACE  GUARD.  See  Hf.taireia. 

PALA  D’ORO.  A  pal{l)a  was  the  cloth  that  cov- 
ered  an  altar  in  early  Christian  and  medieval 
churches.  Also  called  an  antependium,  it  was  some- 
times  replaced  by  panels  in  precious  metals,  either 
covcring  the  four  sides  of  the  altar  or  attached 
only  to  the  altar’s  front  face.  In  1105  Doge  Or- 
delafo  Falier  (1102—18),  one  of  the  founders  of 
San  Marco  in  Venice,  ordered  the  enamel  Pala 
d’Oro  from  Constantinople  for  the  main  altar  of 
his  church,  perhaps  as  a  replacement  for  the  ìoth- 
C.  silver  and  gold  anlependium  of  Doge  Pietro  I 
Orseolo  (976—78).  By  1209,  when  six  feast  scenes 
and  the  archangel  Michael  were  added  to  the  top, 
die  Pala  (measuring  2.1  x  3.5  m)  was  placed  011 
fhe  main  altar,  perhaps  in  imitation  of  the  gold. 


jeweled  (and  enameled?)  panel  on  the  high  altar 
of  Hagia  Sophia,  Constantinople,  that  Robert  de 
Clari  described  after  seeing  it  in  1204.  In  1342— 
45  the  Pala  was  remounted  in  its  present  Gothic 
frame. 

The  imagery  on  Falier’s  Pala  is  arranged  in 
typically  Western  fashion.  Christ  is  enthroned  in 
a  large  tondo  within  an  inscribed  frame,  sur- 
rounded  by  the  four  evangelists.  Above,  angels 
and  tetramorphs  honor  the  Hetoimasia;  the  Vir- 
gin  and  the  Pala’s  patrons — Falier  and  an  Empress 
Irene  (whose  identification  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  discussion) — are  placed  below,  between 
two  inscription  panels  of  1342—45  that  describe 
the  worlt’s  history.  It  is  likely  that,  originally,  Irene 
was  accompanied  by  her  husband.  The  “wings” 
display  three  tiers  of  prophets,  apostles,  and 
angels  paying  homage  to  Christ.  Twenty-seven 
“framing”  panels  depict  the  lives  of  Christ  and  St. 
Mark  and  portraits  oí  six  locally  venerated  dea- 
cons — Lawrence,  Vincent,  Stephen,  Eleutherius, 
Peter  of  Alexandria,  and  Fortunatus. 

The  program  of  imagery  resembles  the  deco- 
ration  of  palatine  chapels  of  the  Romnenian  era, 
beginning  perhaps  in  an  expanded  decoration  of 
the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  (of  the  Pharos?)  in  the 
Great  Palace  of  Constantinople,  and  imitated 
elsewhere,  often  with  Latin  adaptations,  in  the 
royal  churches  of  Norman  Sicily,  esp.  the  Cap- 
pella  Palatina  in  Palermo.  When  Falier  ordered 
the  Pala,  he  seems  to  have  intended  to  set  such 
an  imperial  program  on  the  main  altar  of  his 
palatine  chapel. 

lit.  M.  Frazer,  “The  Pala  d’Oro  and  the  Cult  of  St. 
Mark  in  Venice,”  JÖB  32.5  (1982)  273-79.  S.  Bettini  in 
Treasury  S.  Marco  35—64.  — M.E.F. 


PALAEOGRAPHY  (lit.  “ancient  writing”),  like 
codicology,  is  an  autonomous  field  of  study,  as 
well  as  an  auxiliary  discirline  of  philology  and 
history.  It  studies  the  development  of  the  Greek 
script  in  Byz.  MSS  and  documents  (see  Diplo- 
matics)  in  its  cultural  context.  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  pioneering  monograph  of  B.  de  Mont- 
faucon,  Palaeographia  graeca  (Paris  1708;  rp.  1970). 
Gardthausen  ( infra )  divided  palaeography  into 
Buchwesen  and  Schriftwesen;  the  recent  tendency  is 
to  replace  the  term  Buchwesen  by  codicology,  with 
the  emphasis  on  the  place  of  the  book  in  Byz. 
civilization.  A  sound  knowledge  of  palaeography 
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enables  a  text  editor  to  read  and  date  Byz.  MSS 
and  to  establish  the  stemma  of  a  gíven  work. 

The  reading  of  MSS  presents  certain  difficui- 
ties,  such  as  the  need  to  decipher  abbreviations, 
contractions,  and  ligatcjres;  tachygraphy,  mon- 
ograms,  and  palimpsests  create  additional  prob- 
lems.  In  most  MSS,  esp.  early  ones,  words  were 
not  separated,  accents  and  breathings  were  omit- 
ted  or  used  intermittently,  and  punctuation  was 
apparently  arbitrary.  Other  problems  in  deci- 
phering  or  reconstructing  texts  are  damaged  MSS, 
with  folios  or  parts  of  folios  missing,  worm-holes, 
ìnk  blots,  and  even  modern  tape  repairs. 

The  script  of  Byz.  MSS  can  be  roughly  divided 
into  two  categories,  the  uncial,  or  majuscule,  and 
the  minuscule,  subdivided  into  the  cursive  and 
minuscule  intended  as  calligraphy.  An  obstacle  to 
the  study  of  the  development  of  uncial  script  is 
the  lack  of  any  securely  dated  MSS  for  the  form- 
ative  period  (4th-8th  C.);  the  only  firmly  dated 
uncial  text  (which  is  also  the  earliest  dated  book 
MS)  is  the  Vat.  gr.  1 166  of  the  year  800.  Thus 
the  reconstruction  of  the  development  must  be 
hypothetical. 

After  the  introduction  of  minuscule  as  a  book 
script,  uncial  survived  until  the  ìith  C.,  but  it 
became  specialized  for  scriptural  and  liturgical 
texts.  It  was  used  continuously  for  lemmata 
(headings)  and  sections  to  be  emphasized. 

Minuscule  scripts  differ  in  levels  of  formality 
and  elegance,  ranging  from  that  of  a  scholar’s 
autograph  copy  for  private  use  to  that  of  a  deluxe 
codex  skillfully  written  by  a  professional  scribe. 
Minuscule  MSS  are  more  likely  to  bear  a  date  (the 
earliest  dated  one  is  the  Uspensrij  Gospel  book, 
Leningrad,  Publ.  Lib.  gr.  219,  of  835);  their  col- 
ophons  sometimes  have  precise  chronological  in- 
dications,  sometimes  only  certain  elements  of  a 
date  (indiction,  month,  etc.).  Those  MSS  that  are 
securely  dated  help  reconstruct  the  evolution  of 
the  script  and  thus  indirectly  determine  the  chro- 
nology  of  undated  MSS.  Palaeographers  have  at- 
tempted  to  classify  bookscripts  into  certain  styles 
that  can  be  roughly  dated,  for  example,  “pearl 
script”  (ìoth— i2th  C.),  “Fettaugenmode”  (i3th 
C.),  and  “Metochites  style”  and  “Hodegon  style” 
(i4th  C.).  The  use  of  an  archaizing  script,  which 
revives  or  preserves  features  typical  of  an  earlier 
period,  may,  however,  complicate  the  dating  of 
some  MSS;  for  instance,  the  calligraphy  of  some 
late  i3th-C.  codices  imitates  the  “pearl  script”  that 
flourished  earlier.  Statistical  methods  have  been 


used  to  evaluate  the  reintroduction  of  uncial  let- 
ters  into  minuscule  at  the  very  end  of  the  gth  C., 
but  the  usefulness  of  these  statistics  for  dating  is 
still  open  to  question.  Another  problem  in  dating 
MSS  is  the  conservative  character  of  codices  copied 
in  the  provinces.  Paper  MSS  can  be  dated  more 
precisely  through  their  watermarrs. 

Another  objective  of  palaeography  (and  codi- 
cology)  is  to  establish  the  MS’s  provenance.  Indi- 
vidualized  handwriting  was  rare  in  Byz.,  and  rel- 
atively  few  MSS  have  colophons  identifying 
particular  scribes.  The  minuscule  script  is  strongly 
formalized  up  to  the  i2th  C.;  more  individual 
features  begin  to  appear  only  in  the  1 3th  C.,  at 
the  end  of  which  period  it  becomes  possible  to 
recognize  the  autographs  of  Byz.  scholars  such  as 
Maximos  Planoudes,  Demetrios  Trirlinios,  and 
Nikephoros  Gregoras.  The  method  of  attribu- 
tion  of  hands  is  in  general  the  same  as  that  used 
for  dating:  listing  MSS  of  individual  scribes  and 
comparing  unsigned  MSS  with  those  whose  copy- 
ist  is  known. 

Some  MSS  are  known  to  have  been  copied  in 
particular  scriptoria,  and  again  the  similarity  of 
production  (format  of  the  book  and  page,  com- 
position  of  quires,  ruling  patterns,  type  of 
handwriting,  illuminations)  permits  the  assign- 
ment  of  a  MS  to  a  specific  scriptorium.  The  pa- 
laeographer  must  be  cautious,  however;  typical 
features  in  the  script  or  codicological  features, 
such  as  the  ruling  patterns,  may  not  be  restricted 
to  one  region.  In  contradistinction  to  Latin  pa- 
Iaeography,  where  the  study  of  regional  writing 
is  advanced,  Byz.  palaeographers  have  not  been 
able  to  establish  many  centers  of  book  production, 
owing  mostly  to  the  dearth  of  evidence.  Only  for 
southern  Italy  and  Cyprus,  from  where  a  large 
number  of  codices  have  survived,  is  it  possible  to 
study  special  regional  characteristics  on  preserved 
MSS. 

A  part  of  the  palaeographer’s  task  is  the  study 
of  peripheral  information  contained  ìn  the  MS: 
some  of  it  comes  from  the  scribe  himself  (e.g., 
colophon,  table  of  contents,  some  scholia);  some, 
esp.  on  autograph  MSS,  from  the  author,  who 
thereby  reveals,  for  example,  his  methods  of  com- 
menting  and  his  practice  of  textual  criticism.  Re- 
marks  from  scribes,  readers,  and  owners  some- 
times  convey  data  on  the  production  of  the  book 
(such  as  its  price)  or  its  history  (such  as  changes 
of  ownership);  they  may  also  express  a  reader’s 
attitude  to  a  work.  On  occasion,  successive  owners 
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and  readers  of  the  book  made  marginal  notes  or 
additions  on  blank  folios  that  have  an  indepen- 
dent  value. 

lit.  V.  Gardthausen,  Griechúche  Palaeographie',  2  vols. 
(Leipzig  1911  —  13).  R.  Devreesse,  Introduction  à  l’élude  des 
manuscrits.  grecs  (Paris  1954).  A.  Dain,  Les  manuscrits 3  (Paris 
1975).  H.  Hunger,  “Antikes  und  mittelalterliches  Buch- 
und  Schriftwesen,”  in  Geschichte  der  Textüberlieferung  der 
antihen  und  mìtlelallerlichen  Literatur,  vol.  1  (Zurich  1961) 
25—147.  E.M.  Thompson,  Handbook  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Palaeography  2  (London  1894).  La  paléographie  grecque  et  byz- 
antine  (Paris  1977).  -E.G.,  I.S. 

PALAIA  (7raXatá,  “old,”  paleja  in  Slavonic),  a 
narrative  of  events  from  the  Creation  to  Daniel, 
based  on  paraphrased  and  apocryphal  versions  of 
Old  Testament  episodes  and  supplemented  with 
passages  from,  in  particular,  Josephus  Flavius, 
Gregory  of  Nazianzos,  Andrew  of  Crete,  and 
Theodore  of  Stoudios.  The  Palaia  was  therefore 
compiled  not  earlier  than  the  gth  C.  Similar  in 
concept  to  the  Latin  “historiated”  Bibles  (cf.  M. 
Gaster,  Ilchester  Lectures  on  Greeko-Slavonic  Litera- 
ture  [London  1887]  147—208),  the  Palaia  is  often 
termed  “popular,”  though  few  Greek  MSS  survive 
(Rrumbacher,  GBL  398,  1139).  It  was  evidently 
more  widespread  among  the  Slavs.  Three  Sla- 
vonic  translations  of  the  Palaia,  all  entitled  Paleja , 
survive:  two  are  Bulgarian,  one  is  Serbian,  though 
most  of  the  extant  MSS  are  Eastern  Slavic  and 
derive  from  a  lost  I3th-C.  Bulgarian  version.  The 
name  Paleja  was  transferred  to  an  unrelated  and 
larger  Slavonic  compilation  that  includes  exten- 
sive  commentaries  (Paleja  lolkovaja)  and  that  in 
some  versions  continues  the  historical  narrative 
down  to  the  death  of  Romanos  I  Lerapenos  (Pa- 
leja  chronografi£eskaja).  This  additional  narrative  is 
mainly  derived  from  the  chronicle  of  George 
Hamartolos  and  is  cited  in  the  Povest’  vremen- 
nych  let. 

ed.  Anecdola  graeco-byzantina,  ed.  A.  Vassilev  (Moscow 
1893)  xlii — Ivi,  188-292. 

ut.  M.N.  Speranskij,  /z  istorii  russko-slavjanskich  lileratur- 
nych  svjazej  (Moscow  1960)  104-47.  E-  Turdeanu,  “La  Pa- 
laea  byzantine  chez  les  Slaves  du  Sud  et  chez  les  Roumains,” 
RES  40  (1964)  195-206.  T.  Sumnikova,  “K  probieme  pe- 
revoda  Istoriâeskoj  Palei,”  in  huüenie  russkogo  jazyka  1  istoi- 
nikovedenie  (Moscow  1969)  27—39.  -S.C.F. 

PALAIOLOGOS  (IlaAatoAó-yoç,  fem.  IlaAatoAo- 
y íva),  a  noble  family;  although  palaiologos  meant 
“junkman,”  the  Byz.  believed  that  the  family  pos- 
sessed  ancient  ancestors.  The  first  known  Palaio- 


logos  was  Nikephoros,  general  and  governor  of 
Mesopotamia  under  Michael  VII;  his  son  George, 
an  experienced  military  commander,  was  the 
staunchest  supporter  of  Alexios  I.  The  i2th-C. 
Palaiologoi  were  primarily  generals  (George,  me- 
gas  hetaireiarches  in  1166  [O.  Lampsides,  Byiantion 
40  (1970)  393—407],  Alexios-Antony,  megas  doux) 
and  governors  of  provinces  (Michael  of  Thessa- 
lonike  in  the  first  half  of  the  i2th  C.,  Nikephoros 
of  Trebizond  ca.1180);  it  is  possible  that  the 
hetaireiarches  George’s  father  was  Alexios  and  held 
the  post  of  megas  domeslihos  at  the  end  of  Alexios 
I’s  reign.  None  of  the  Palaiologoi  served  in  the 
civil  administration.  They  were  wealthy,  but  little 
is  known  of  their  estates;  they  acted,  however,  as 
monastic  patrons.  George  was  praised  as  the  spon- 
sor  of  a  monastery  close  to  Triaditza-Sofia  in 
which  he  ordered  the  depiction  of  the  archangel 
Michael;  he  and  his  son  the  sehastos  Alexios  were 
also  portrayed  there  (Lampros,  “Mark.  kod.”  143, 
no.213  tit.).  The  Palaiologoi  were  interrelated  with 
the  Romnenoi,  Doukai,  and  Angeloi;  Alexios  Pa- 
laiologos  (perhaps  George’s  son?)  married  Irene, 
Alexios  III’s  daughter;  he  subdued  the  rebellion 
of  1200  in  Constantinople  and  was  proclaimed 
despotes  and  heir  to  the  throne. 

The  Palaiologoi  retained  their  high  position  after 
1204;  Andronikos,  Alexios’s  son,  was  megas  do- 
mestikos,  and  in  1259  his  son  became  emperor  as 
Michael  VIII  and  founded  the  Palaiologan  dy- 
nasty.  After  the  reconquest  of  Constantinople  in 
1261,  the  extensive  family  took  possession  of  vast 
estates  throughout  the  empire.  Their  mightiest 
rivals,  the  Kantakouzenoi,  were  defeated  by  John 
V  Palaiologos  by  1354,  and  by  1382  they  were 
ousted  from  the  Peloponnesos.  A  fierce  struggle 
for  power  ensued,  however,  within  the  house  of 
Palaiologos.  In  1376  Androniros  IV  rebelled 
against  his  father  John  V  and  arrested  him;  only 
on  1  July  1379  did  John  V  and  his  heir  Manuel 
II  manage  lo  ieconquei  ConsLanlinople.  A11- 
dronikos  IV  and  his  son  John  VII  were  rec- 
ognized  as  legitimate  rulers  over  Selymbria  and 
several  other  districts  but  were  not  appeased;  on 
17  Sept.  1390  John  VII  again  seized  Constanti- 
nople  but  had  to  yield  to  Manuel  II.  The  Pelo- 
ponnesian  branch  of  the  Palaiologos  family  was 
loyal  to  Constantinople  but  independent:  by  the 
time  of  John  VIII,  the  Peloponnesos  was  ruled 
by  three  of  his  brothers,  the  despotai  Theodore 
II,  Constantine  (XI),  and  Thomas  Palaiologos; 
since  John  VIII  died  childless  (Theodore  died 
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PALAISTE 


before  him),  Constantine  succeeded  him  as  the 
last  Byz.  emperor;  he  was  killed  during  the  Ot- 
toman  assault  on  Constantinople. 

The  Palaiologoi  searched  desperately  for  a 
Western  alliance:  they  attempted  to  restore  the 
unity  of  the  church  and  favored  marriages  with 
Western  princes  and  princesses;  Andronikos  II 
married  Anna  of  Hungary  and  then  Irene- 
Yolanda  of  Montferrat;  Androniros  III  mar- 
ried  Irene  (Adelheid)  of  Braunschweig  and  Anna 
of  Savoy;  Andronikos  II’s  son  Theodore  married 
Argentina  Spinola  and  became  marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat  in  1305  (A.  Laiou,  Byiantion  38  [1969]  386— 
410).  The  Palaiologoi  also  married  their  children 
to  the  rulers  of  Serbia,  Bulgaria,  Trebizond,  and 
Epiros.  Sophia  Palaiologina,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Palaiologos,  became  the  spouse  of  Ivan  III  of 
Moscow.  (See  genealogical  table;  see  also  Byzan- 
tium,  History  of:  “Empire  of  the  Straits.”) 

lit.  Cheynet-Vannier,  Etudes  123-87.  A.Th.  Papado- 
pulos,  Versuch  emer  Genealogie  der  Palaiologen,  1259—1453 
(Munich  1938;  rp.  Amsterdam  1962).  B.  Ferjancic,  "Posedi 
pripadnika  roda  Paleologa,”  ZRVI  17  (1976)  127-64.  Döl- 
ger,  Paraspora,  178-88.  PLP,  nos.  21337—538.  P.  Magda- 
ìino,“Notes  on  the  Last  Years  of  John  Palaiologos,  Brother 
of  Michael  VIII,”  RF.B  34  (1976)  143-49.  M.  Zivojinovic, 
“O  Jovanu  Paleologu,  bratu  Mihaila  VIII,”  ZbFilozFak  14.1 
(1979)  103-22.  A.  Carile,  “Manueie  Nothos  Paleologo, 
Nota  prosopografica,”  Thesaurismata  12  (1975)  137-47.  A. 
Sideras,  “Neue  Quellen  zum  Leben  des  Despotes  Androni- 
kos  Palaiologos,”  BZ  80  (1987)  3-15.  -A.K. 

PALAISTE  (jra\aumq,  lit.  “palm  of  the  hand”), 
a  unit  of  length  =  4  dartyloi  =  1/4  pous  =  7.8 
cm.  Synonymous  terms  are  gronthos,  pygme,  tetarton 
(as  1/4  pous),  and  triton  (as  1/3  imperial  spithame). 

lit.  Schilbach,  Metrologie  18.  -E.  Sch. 

PALAMAS,  GREGORY,  theologian,  archbishop 
of  Thessalonike  (1347-59),  and  saint,  canonized 
in  1368;  born  Constantinople  ca.  1296,  died  Thes- 
salonike  14  Nov.  1359.  Though  destined  by  his 
aristocratic  background  for  imperial  service,  Pa- 
lamas  (IIaAa/xâ<r)  chose  the  monastic  life  instead 
and  went  to  Athos  in  1316.  After  a  brief  stay  at 
Vatopedi  and  then  at  Lavra  he  joined  the  skete  of 
Glossia.  In  1326  Palamas  was  ordained  a  priest. 
He  then  continued  the  life  of  prayer,  which  the 
hesychasts  of  Athos  had  taught  him,  in  a  number 
of  hermitages.  In  1336  he  entered  into  an  ex- 
change  of  letters  with  Barlaam  of  Calabria.  His 
objections  to  Barlaam’s  syllogistic  reasoning  quickly 


became  a  matter  of  controversy  involving  both 
church  and  society,  esp.  after  Barlaam  attacked 
Palamas  and  the  monastic  spirituality  of  hesy- 
chasm  on  Athos.  Most  of  Palamas’s  literary  pro- 
duction  is  devoted  to  this  cause  (often  referred  to 
as  Palamism)  that  the  church  supported  and  en- 
dorsed  in  the  Constantinople  local  councils  of 
1341,  1347,  and  1351  (see  under  Constantino- 
ple,  Councils  of).  In  addition  to  the  monks  of 
Athos  and  numerous  bishops,  Palamas’s  staunch- 
est  supporters  included  John  VI  Kantakouzenos 
and  the  patriarchs  Isidore  I,  Rallistos  I,  and 
Philotheos  Kokkinos  (the  last  mentioned  wrote 
an  enkomion  of  Palamas). 

Still,  during  the  Civil  War  of  1341—47,  Pala- 
mas  was  imprisoned  by  Patr.  John  XIV  Kalekas 
and  his  ideas  condemned.  This  censorship,  how- 
ever,  was  primarily  politically  motivated,  for  Pa- 
lamas  was  a  known  sympathizer  of  Kantakou- 
zenos.  Indeed,  he  was  initially  unable  to  enter  the 
city  of  Thessalonike,  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed  archbishop  (1347),  because  anti- 
Kantakouzenist  Zealots  still  occupied  it.  Gener- 
ally,  the  party  opposed  to  Palamas  was  confined 
to  some  bishops,  the  humanist  Nikephoros  Gre- 
goras,  Gregory  Arindynos,  and  the  later  small 
circle  of  Byz.  Thomists  led  by  the  Kydones  broth- 
ers. 

In  addition  to  his  two  Apodeiclic  Treatises,  the 
Hagiorite  Tomos,  and  his  Triads  in  defense  of  he- 
sychasm,  Palamas  wrote  numerous  tracts,  letters, 
and  sermons  dealing  with  hagiography,  liturgy, 
asceticism,  and  prayer.  The  detailed  account  of 
his  brief  captivity  (1354—55)  among  the  Turks  of 
Asia  Minor  and  his  conversations  with  them  and 
the  so-called  Chionai  is  striking  for  its  impartial 
view  of  Christians  living  under  Turkish  rule  and 
of  the  Turks  themselves  (cf.  A.  Philippidis-Braat, 
TM  7  [1979]  109-222). 

ED.  Gregoriou  tou  Palama  Syngrammata,  ed.  P.  Chrestou, 
3  vols.  (Thessalonike  1962-70).  Grégoire  Palamas:  Défense 
des  saints  hésychastes 2,  ed.  J.  Meyendorff,  2  vols.  (Louvain 
1973).  The  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Chapters,  ed.  R.E.  Sinke- 
wicz  (Toronto  1988),  wilh  Eng.  tr. 

source.  Enkomion  by  Philotheos — ed.  D.  Tsames,  Ha- 
giologika  erga,  vol.  1  (Thessalonike  1985)  425—91. 

lit.  Meyendorff,  Palamas.  D.  Sliernon,  “Bulletin  sur  le 
Palamisme,”  REB  30  (1972)  231-341.  H.G.  Beck  in  Hand- 
buch  der  Firchengeschichte,  ed.  H.  Jedin,  vol.  3.2  (Freiburg- 
Basel-Vienna  1968)  600-07.  -A.P. 

PALAMEDES.  See  Old  Knight. 
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PALAMISM,  the  teaching  of  Gregory  Palamas. 
Its  characteristic  feature  is  the  distínction  between 
the  inaccessible  and  unknowable  essence  of  God 
and  his  uncreated  energies.  Its  goal — expressed 
most  fully  in  Palamas’s  Triads — was  to  give  an 
objective  theological  foundation  to  the  theory  and 
practice  of  monastic  contemplation  or  hesy- 
chasm.  Palamism  affirms  that  the  aim  of  contem- 
plative  prayer  is  the  vision  of  the  uncreated  light 
of  God,  exemplified  by  the  light  that  shone  about 
Christ  at  his  Transfiguration  on  Mt.  Tabor  (Lk 
9:28-36;  cf.  Triads  3,  ed.  Meyendorff,  574-83). 
By  means  of  this  deifying  light  or  energy, 
salvation  or  deification  (theosis)  is  realized.  Be- 
cause  the  contemplative  is  able  to  experience  God’s 
own  uncreated  grace  ( energeia ),  as  distinct  from 
his  essence  which  is  unknowable,  the  hesychast 
encounters  the  living  God  directly  (Triads  1:1 15.4— 
5).  Therefore,  communion  with  God  himself — 
knowledge  of  him  through  his  authentically  di- 
vine  operations  or  energies — is  possible  and,  in- 
deed,  accessible  to  human  experience  ( Triads 
3:599.22-23).  Man,  though  a  creature,  was  made 
to  participate  in  God. 

This  affirmation  places  Palamism  squarely  within 
the  development  of  Byz.  theology  and  its  quest 
for  salvation.  For  both  Palamism  and  Greek  pa- 
tristic  theology  are  soteriologically  determined. 
This  is  clear  from  the  great  Christological  debate 
of  the  4th— 5th  C.  with  its  insistence  that  the  gulf 
between  God  and  man  had  been  bridged  by  the 
Incarnation.  Indeed,  the  focus  of  this  controversy 
was  not  theological  speculation  but  salvation,  with 
man's  ascent  to  God  and  communion  with  him — 
made  possible  through  the  hypostatic  union  of 
the  incarnate  Word.  That  is,  Christ’s  assumption 
of  the  fullness  of  our  humanity  makes  deification 
possible.  In  Byz.  theology  (as  with  Palamism)  real 
and  immediate  knowledge  of  God  in  Christ  is 
thus  ultimately  rooted  in  the  Orthodox  Christol- 
ogy  of  Chalcedon  ( Triads  1:193.4-18).  Hence  the 
i4th-C.  Byz.  church  approved  the  Palamite  dis- 
tìnction,  despite  the  formal  Aristotelian  objections 
of  Barlaam  of  Calabria  that  the  distinction  was 
an  innovation  incompatible  with  the  divine  sim- 
plicity.  Hence,  too,  the  Palamite  rejection  of  the 
opposition  of  Nikephoros  Gregoras,  since  this 
also  was  based  on  a  formal  “rationalism”  shared 
in  part  with  Barlaam. 

Palamas’s  essentially  apophatic  approach  to 
theological  truth  has  often  been  viewed  as  incom- 


patible  with  Thomism — or  as  an  obscurantist  mys- 
ticism  systematically  opposed  to  secular  learning. 
Palamas,  however,  was  only  insisting  that  knowl- 
edge  of  God  could  not  be  reduced  to  a  rational 
exercise  alone,  that  is,  to  the  dialectic  reasoning 
of  scholasticism  with  its  exclusive  endorsement 
of  Aristotle.  He  held  that  only  the  mind  transfig- 
ured  or  illuminated  by  grace  can  know  God.  Pa- 
lamas,  quite  simply,  found  unacceptable  the  de- 
gree  of  authority  assigned  by  scholasticism  to  Greek 
philosophy — “its  pretension  to  be  adequate  to  the 
Christian  mystery”  (Meyendorff,  Palamas  240). 

lit.  V.  Lossky,  “La  théologie  de  la  lumière  chez  saint 
Grégoire  de  Thessalonique,”  Dieu  Vivant  1  (1945)  93-118. 
G.  Florovsky,  “Saint  Gregory  Palamas  and  the  Tradition 
of  the  Fathers,"  SobornosC  4  (1961)  165—76.  H.-G.  Beck  et 
al.,  “Humanismus  und  Palamismus,”  12  CEB,  vo).  1  (Bel- 
grade  1963)  63—82,  321—30.  C.  Journet,  “Palamisme  et 
thomisme,”  Revue  Thomiste  60  (ig6o)  429—52.  M.A.  Fahey, 
J.  Meyendorff,  Trinitarian  Theology  East  and  West:  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas — St.  Gregory  Palamas  (Brookline,  Mass.,  1977). 

-A.P. 

The  Dispute  over  Palamism.  Palamism  was  es- 
tablished  in  the  mid-i4th  C.  as  the  official  teach- 
ing  of  the  Byz.  church  in  spite  of  strong  oppo- 
sition  from  men  such  as  Barlaam  of  Calabria, 
Gregory  Arindynos,  and  Nikephoros  Gregoras. 
The  basic  philosophical  differences  (K.  W’are,  EChR 
9  46—51),  both  ontological  and  epistemo- 

logical,  could  be  expressed  in  two  questions  fre- 
quently  discussed  by  church  fathers:  how  could 
the  gap  between  God  and  man  be  bridged,  and 
how  could  the  incomprehensible  God  be  known 
by  man.  An  excessive  simplification  of  the  prob- 
lem  by  some  hesychasts  of  the  early  i4th  C.  (in- 
cluding  influential  Athonite  monks),  who  asserted 
the  possibility  of  seeing  the  divine  uncreated  light, 
led  to  criticism  by  Barlaam  who  identified  hesy- 
chasm  as  Messalianism,  as  eliminating  the  dis- 
tinction  between  the  Creator  and  his  creation. 
Barlaam’s  emphasis  on  the  distinction  between 
God  and  man  endangered  the  concept  of  deifi- 
cation  and  consequently  of  salvation;  Palamas  had 
to  defend  the  traditional  view  by  introducing  cer- 
tain  innovative  definitions. 

Akindynos,  another  critic  of  Palamism,  denied 
the  existence  of  a  middle  being  (a  “noncreated 
minor  [deityj  or  inferior  noncreated  [being]”)  and 
stressed  the  simplicity  of  God  who  admits  of  no 
distinctions  except  the  properties  of  the  three 
persons.  John  Ryparissiotes  affirmed  that  Pala- 
mas  had  introduced  a  fourth  nature  (physis),  and 
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Barlaam  treated  the  light  of  Tabor  as  an  image, 
indalma.  Up  to  this  point  the  Palamite  dispute 
remained  within  the  sphere  of  Greek  theology; 
Prochoros  Kvdones,  however,  employed  in  the 
anti-Palamite  discussion  the  means  of  Latin  scho- 
lastics  and  tried  to  prove  that  in  a  perfect  being 
ousia  shouid  coincide  with  energeia. 

In  response  to  this  criticism  the  Palamites  at- 
tempted  to  modify  some  flawed  formulations  of 
their  teacher  in  order  to  circumvent  the  accusa- 
tion  that  Palamism  introduced  higher  and  lower 
deities  and  in  order  to  stress  the  simplicity  of 
God.  Philotheos  Kokkinos  emphasized  the  patris- 
tic  tradition  of  the  concept  of  uncreated  Grace, 
in  order  to  invalidate  the  identification  of  Pala- 
mism  as  Messalianism;  he  states  that  the  real  Mes- 
salians  are  those  who  assumed  the  possibility  of  a 
union  with  God  without  such  grace,  who  viewed 
grace  only  as  a  property  of  the  thinking  nature. 
Gennadios  II  Scholarios  accepted  this  modified 
form  of  Palamism. 

The  social  and  polidcal  role  of  Palamism  has 
not  yet  been  elucidated:  M.  Sjuzjumov’s  ( VizVrem 
23  [1963]  262-68)  interpretation  of  Palamism  as 
the  voice  of  the  masses  against  Italian  commercial 
exploitation  is  evidently  simplisdc,  but  Palamas’s 
alliance  with  Kantakouzenos  and  his  supporters 
deserves  attendon. 

lit.  Beck,  Kirche  323-32.  V.  Lossky,  Vision  de  Dieu 
(Neuchâtel  1962)  127-40.  A.  de  Halleux,  “Palamisme  et 
Tradition,”  Irénihon  48  (1975)  479—93.  B.  Schultze,  “Zur 
Gotteserkenntnis  in  der  griechischen  Patristik,”  Grego- 
rianum  63  (1982)  525—58.  -A.K. 

PALATIA.  See  Miletos. 

PALEJA.  See  Palaia. 

PALERMO  (Ilá^op/u.oç),  from  andquity  a  city  of 
northwest  Sicily,  originally  on  the  coast.  During 
the  Middle  Ages  the  sea  level  retreated,  and  the 
old  city  walls  are  now  reladvely  far  from  the  sea. 
The  city  fell  to  the  Vandals  in  440  and  to  the 
Ostrogoths  in  491.  During  Belisarios’s  reconquest 
of  Sicily  in  535/6,  Panormos  was  the  only  city  that 
effecdvely  resisted  siege  by  land,  but  the  Goths 
surrendered  when  the  fleet  from  Constandnople 
was  about  to  attack  (Prokopios,  Wars  5.5.12-16). 
It  remained  in  Byz.  hands  undl  the  gth  C.  A  seal 
of  a  Byz.  horreiarios  of  Panormos  has  been  pub- 


lished  by  Zacos  and  Nesbitt  (Zacos,  Seals  2,  no.634), 
but  it  is  unclear  whether  it  refers  to  Sicilian  Pan- 
ormos  or  to  another  location  of  the  same  name. 
The  bishop  of  Panormos  was  suffragan  of  Syra- 
cuse;  Neilos  Doxopatres  gives  this  hierarchy  in 
his  notitia  (Notitiae  CP,  no.  14.48— 49),  although  it 
was  anachronistic  by  his  time. 

Palermo  was  one  of  the  first  Sicilian  cides  to  be 
taken  by  the  Arabs  (in  Aug.-Sept.  831).  It  flour- 
ished  under  the  Muslims  and  maintained  its  status 
as  capital  of  Sicily  after  the  Norman  conquest  of 
1072.  Ibn  Hawqal  provides  a detailed  description 
of  Palermo  (Balarm)  at  the  end  of  the  ìoth  C. 

Monuments  of  Palermo.  Two  foundations  in 
Palermo  demonstrate  the  Siculo-Norman  court’s 
ambiva)ent  admiradon  (colored  by  rivalry)  for  the 
imperial  artistic  culture  of  i2th-C.  Constantino- 
ple:  the  Cappella  Palatina  (lit.  “palace  chapel”)  of 
Roger  II  and  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  built  by 
Admiral  George  of  Antioch.  The  latter  came  to 
be  called  “La  Martorana”  after  the  nearby  Bene- 
dictine  nunnery  founded  by  Gaufredus  de  Mar- 
turanu.  The  extensive  mosaic  decoration  in  both 
churches  must  have  been  at  least  begun  by  im- 
ported  Byz.  craftsmen,  as  Sicily  had  no  contem- 
porary  tradition  of  the  craft. 

The  Cappella  Palatina  has  a  southern  Italian 
architectural  design  (a  triple-apsed  basilica  with  a 
cupola  on  stepped  squinches  before  the  main  apse) 
and  an  Islamic  muqarnas  ceiling  in  the  nave.  The 
cupola  mosaics  depict  the  standard  Byz.  Panto- 
krator  with  ranks  of  angels  below;  they  are  dated 
by  a  Greek  inscription  to  1 143.  The  chronicle 
attributed  to  Romuald  II,  archbishop  of  Salerno, 
mentions  mosaics  made  under  William  I:  these 
may  be  the  Old  and  New  Testament  scenes  in  the 
nave  and  aisles,  which  Demus  and  others  attribute 
to  Sicilian  pupils  of  Roger  II’s  Byz.  craftsmen. 

La  Martorana,  while  characteristically  Sicilian  in 
silhouette,  is  entirely  Byz.  in  plan:  a  four-columned 
cross-in-square,  with  a  dome  on  squinches  over 
the  central  bay.  Influenced  by  the  mosaics  of  the 
Cappella  Palatina  and  perhaps  by  those  of  Ce- 
falù,  the  decoration  of  the  Martorana  dates  be- 
tween  1143  and  1151,  when  George  of  Antioch 
died.  The  program  includes  a  seated  Pantokrator 
in  the  dome  wíth  four  angels  in  proskynesis,  the 
Nativity  and  Dormition  on  a  lower  vault,  and 
founders’  panels  showing  George  of  Antioch  and 
Roger  II. 

Maguire  ( infra )  has  shown  that  the  choice  and 
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position  of  scenes  in  both  churches  were  affected 
by  Byz.  rhetorical  conventions,  familiar  from 
homilies.  B.  Cappelli  (BollBadGr  n.s.  16  [1962] 
77—93)  proposed  the  intervention  specifically  of 
Philagathos,  but  for  this,  as  noted  by  Kitzinger, 
there  is  no  proof. 

lit.  G.  Agnello,  Palermo  biiantina  (Amsterdam  1969). 
Vasiliev,  Byz.  Arabes  1:1  2gf.  Demus,  Norman  Sicily  25-90. 
Kitzinger,  Art  of  Byz.  290-326,  394.  Maguire,  Art  and  Elo- 
quence  66,  8gf.  F.  Basile,  L’architettura  della  Sicilia  normanna 
(Catania  1975)  70-82.  -A.K.,  D.K. 

PALESTINE  (na\aia-TiVT))  in  the  4th-6th  C.  in- 
cluded  the  coastal  plain  from  Mt.  Carmel  south 
to  Raphia  on  the  Egyptian  frontier,  the  Galilee 
and  the  Golan  in  the  north,  the  Jezreel  valley,  the 
hill  country  of  Samaria  and  Judaea,  and  the  Great 
Rift  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea.  When 
Diocletian  reorganized  the  limes  in  this  region, 
he  moved  the  Tenth  Legion  from  Aelia  Capitolina 
(see  Jerusalem)  to  Aila  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  and  transferred  the  southern  part  of  the 
province  of  Arabia,  including  Petra  and  the  Ne- 
gev  desert,  to  Palestine.  The  dux  Palaestinae  com- 
manded  the  Tenth  Legion  and  other  forces  of 
the  limes  Palaestmae .  At  first  a  single  consular 
stationed  at  Caesarea  Maritima  headed  the  civil 
administration,  but  by  358  the  former  parts  of 
the  province  of  Arabia  had  been  separated  to 
form  Palaestina  Salutaris.  After  another  subdivi- 
sion  ca.400,  Salutaris  became  Palaestina  III,  with 
its  capital  at  Elusa;  the  Galilee,  the  Golan,  the 
Jezreel  valley,  and  several  trans-Jordanian  cities 
belonged  to  Palaestina  II  (capital  at  Srythopolis); 
and  the  rest  was  renamed  Palaestina  I  (capital  at 
Caesarea).  A  consular  governed  each  province 
until  536,  when  Justinian  I  promoted  the  gover- 
nor  at  Caesarea  to  proconsul  (anthypatos),  gave 
him  supervision  over  the  two  remaining  consu- 
lars,  and  regulated  his  relations  with  the  doux 
(nov.io3,  pr.,  par.i). 

Justinian  promoted  the  governor  because  he 
presided  over  “the  province  in  which  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  .  .  .  appeared  on  earth,”  a  factor 
that  likewise  explains  why  Palestine  prospered 
under  the  Christian  Empire.  More  farm  sites  and 
villages  were  inhabited  than  ever  before,  and  the 
volume  of  pottery  recorded  in  archaeological  sur- 
veys  exceeds  that  of  any  other  period.  The  im- 
perial  journey  of  Helena  in  326  created  enthu- 
siasm  for  pilgrimage,  esp.  among  the  wealthy.  In 


the  5th  C.  prominent  refugees  (e.g.,  Melania  the 
Younger,  Athenais-Eudoria)  settled  perma- 
nently,  devoting  their  fortunes  to  hospitals  and 
churches.  The  emperors  too  made  generous  do- 
nations;  the  sale  of  relics  brought  in  further 
funds.  In  creating  prosperity,  this  infusion  of  new 
capital  overshadowed  other  economic  develop- 
ments,  such  as  the  colonization  of  the  Negev  and 
the  booming  market  for  Gaza  wine. 

The  cities  of  Palestine  (e.g.,  Caesarea  Maritima, 
Jerusalem,  Skythopolis,  Neapolis,  Gaza)  gener- 
ally  reached  their  peak  in  population  and  built- 
up  area  in  the  late  Roman  period,  while  maintain- 
ing  a  classical  appearance  with  new  colonnaded 
streets,  civic  basilicas,  and  aqueducts.  The  density 
of  construction  was  extraordinary,  even  in  the 
towns  and  villages.  Most  churches  were  single-  or 
triple-apsed  basilicas,  but  in  the  5th-6th  C.  some 
centrally  planned  churches  were  modeled  on  the 
Church  of  the  Anastasis  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
in  Jerusalem. 

The  schools  of  Byz.  Palestine — at  Caesarea,  Gaza, 
even  Elusa  in  the  Negev — produced  famous  rhe- 
toricians.  Aineias  of  Gaza,  Choririos  of  Gaza, 
John  of  Gaza,  and  Proropios  of  Gaza  influenced 
epistolography,  panegyric,  and  ekphrasis.  Origen 
established  a  tradition  of  Christian  scholarship  at 
Caesarea  continued  by  Pamphilos  and  his  pupil 
Eusebios  of  Caesarea.  Jerome  used  Origen’s 
Hexapla  at  Caesarea.  In  historiography,  Gelasios 
of  Caesarea  and  Sozomenos  of  Bethelea  (near 
Gaza)  continued  Eusebian  ecclesiastical  history, 
while  Proropios  of  Caesarea,  trained  in  Caesa- 
rea  and  (perhaps)  Gaza,  wrote  classicizing  history. 
Cyril  of  Srythopolis  was  a  notable  hagiogra- 
pher. 

Before  Constantine,  there  had  been  only  iso- 
lated  Christian  communities  in  Palestine,  notably 
at  Caesarea,  where  martyrdoms  had  taken  place 
under  Diocletian  and  his  successors,  and  at  Jeru- 
salem.  Bp.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (died  387)  led  the 
christianization  of  his  city.  St.  Hilarion  (mid-4th 
C.)  encouraged  the  spread  of  monasticism  and 
brought  the  new  religion  to  the  Negev.  By  the 
5th  C.  monasteries  were  numerous  but  most  in- 
fluential  were  the  Judaean  desert  lavrai  of  Sts. 
Euthymios  the  Great,  Sabas,  and  others  de- 
scribed  by  Cyril  of  Skythopolis.  These  holy  men 
also  converted  the  many  Arabs  of  Palestine  to 
Christianity,  both  the  desert  Bedouin  and  the 
Arab  villagers. 
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The  metropolis  of  Caesarea  ranked  first  among 
the  approximately  50  sees  of  Palestine  until  451, 
when  Bp.  Juvenal  of  Jerusalem  secured  primacy 
in  Palestine  and  the  patriarchate  (see  Jerusalem, 
Patriarchate  of)  by  adopting  the  Christological 
formula  of  Chalcedon.  This  incensed  the  largely 
Monophysite  monks,  whose  revolt,  supported  by 
the  exiled  Empress  Eudokia,  had  to  be  put  down 
by  force. 

After  St.  Porphyrios  of  Gaza  destroyed  the 
Zeus  Marnas  temple  at  Gaza  (probably  in  402), 
little  is  heard  of  paganism  but,  despite  conversion 
and  the  influx  of  foreigners,  Christians  may  have 
remained  a  minority  in  the  Holy  Land  until  the 
Muslim  conquest.  Samaritans  were  concentrated 
around  Neapolis  and  their  sacred  mount,  Geri- 
zim,  but  were  also  numerous  in  other  parts  of 
Palestine.  According  to  Prokopios  ( SH  1 1.27—30) 
most  of  the  tenant  farmers  in  Caesarea’s  territory 
were  Samaritans.  Excluded  from  Jerusalem  and 
most  of  Judaea,  the  Jews  inhabited  the  coastal 
plain  and  esp.  the  Galilee,  the  Golan,  and  a  belt 
extending  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean.  Numerous  synagogues  have  been  exca- 
vated,  many  of  them  basilicas  with  niches  for  the 
Torah  shrine  oriented  toward  Jerusalem,  mod- 
eled  on  Christian  churches.  Despite  sporadic  ìm- 
perial  legislation  against  them,  both  groups  pros- 
pered  in  Byz.  Palestine,  the  Jews  sufficiently  to 
create  the  culture  reflected  in  the  Palestinian  Tal- 
mud  and  other  rabbinic  Iiterature.  Nonetheless, 
persecution  and  legal  disabilities  caused  Jewish 
revolts  in  351—52  and  again  ca.440.  The  Samari- 
tans,  although  they  were  assimilated  readily  enough 
to  enter  the  army  and  civil  service  in  large  num- 
bers,  rebelled  in  484,  when  Zeno  destroyed  their 
synagogue  at  Mt.  Gerizim,  and  again  in  529  and 
555.  The  authorities  crushed  these  rebeliions,  de- 
porting  many  Samaritans  to  the  Persian  Empire, 
but  in  578  both  Jews  and  Samaritans  revolted 
once  more. 

When  the  Persians  invaded  Palestine  in  614, 
the  Jews  and  other  minorities  welcomed  them; 
most  cities,  with  the  notable  exception  of  Jerusa- 
lem,  opened  their  gates.  Renewed  Byz.  adminis- 
tration,  following  the  end  of  Persian  rule  in  628, 
Iasted  only  a  decade.  The  Muslims  first  attacked 
Palestine  in  634  and  defeated  the  imperial  forces 
decisively  on  the  Yarmuh  River  in  636.  Jerusalem 
fell  in  638,  Caesarea  not  until  640  or  641/2. 

The  Muslims  abolished  Palaestina  III,  but  Pa- 


laestina  I  survived  as  the  Jund  Filastln  and  Pa- 
laestina  II  as  the  Jund  al-Urdunn.  Ramla,  a  new 
city,  became  the  capital.  Many  Christians  fled,  but 
neither  those  who  remained  nor  the  Jews  were 
persecuted.  Pilgrimage  continued  on  a  reduced 
scale  except  for  brief  episodes  of  repression  in 
the  ìith  C.  under  the  caliph  al-Häkim  and  the 
Seljurs.  In  975  John  I  Tzimiskes  claimed  to  have 
penetrated  Palestine  and  briefly  occupied  some 
northern  cities,  including  Caesarea  but  his  army 
did  not  penetrate  so  far  south.  In  1099  the  Cru- 
saders  seized  the  Holy  City  and  established  the 
Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  (see  Jerusalem, 
Ringdom  of). 

lit.  M.  Avi-Yonah,  “The  Economics  of  Byzantine  Pal- 
estine,”  IEJ  8  (1958)  39-51.  Idem,  RE  supp.  13  (1973) 
322—30,  407-54.  F.-M.  Abel,  Géographie  de  la  Palesline,  2 
vols.  (Paris  >933—38).  Idem,  Hisloire  de  la  Palestine  (Paris 
1952).  Y.  Dan,  The  City  in  Eretz-Israel  during  the  Late  Roman 
and  Bymntine  Periods  (Jerusalem  1984),  in  Hebr.  Y.  Tsafrir 
in  Erelz  Israelfrom  the  Destruction  of  the  Second  Temple  to  the 
Muslim  Conauest,  ed.  Z.  Baras  et  al.,  vol.  2  (lerusalem  1984), 
in  Hebr.  -K.G.H. 


PALESTINIAN  CHRISTOLOGICAL  CYCLE, 

conventional  name  for  a  series  of  nine  scenes 
from  the  life  of  Christ  found  in  various  degrees 
of  completeness  on  a  variety  of  6th~7th-C.  pil- 
grim  eulogiai,  as  well  as  on  several  types  of 
contemporary  amulet.  The  cycle  includes  the  An- 
nunciation,  Visitation,  Nativity,  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  Entry  into  Je- 
rusalem,  Crucifixion,  the  Myrrophoroi,  and  the 
Ascension.  It  appears  on  pilgrimage  ampullae, 
the  Sancta  Sanctorum  Reliquary,  and  (as  in- 
dividual  scenes)  on  pilgrim  tokens;  it  is  also  found 
on  contemporary  silver  amuletic  armbands,  oc- 
tagonal  gold  marriage  rings,  and  (as  individual 
scenes)  on  gold  fibulaf.  and  pendants.  The  cycle 
documentated  the  sacred  origin  of  the  eulogia 
contained  in  the  ampullae,  reliquary  boxes,  etc., 
and  it  was  thought  to  give  magical  power  to  the 
amulets.  Some  scenes,  such  as  the  Entry  into 
Jerusalem,  were  developed  from  traditional  Ro- 
man  iconographical  topoi,  while  others,  like  the 
Myrrophoroi,  were  specifically  Palestinian,  inso- 
far  as  they  reproduce  details  associated  with  spe- 
cific  LOCA  SANCTA. 

lit.  Vikan,  “Art,  Medicine,  and  Magic”  75,  81-83.  J- 
Engemann,  “Palästinensische  Pilgerampullen  im  F.J.  Döl- 
ger-Institut  in  Bonn,”yMCAr  16  (1973)  5-27.  -G.V. 
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PALIMPSEST  ( Tra\í/j.iljr)<TTO< ?),  a  parchment  MS 
used  for  a  second  (or  even  third)  dme  in  copying 
a  text.  The  reason  for  reusing  the  parchment  was 
the  dearth  of  writing  material.  The  parchment 
leaves  were  washed  and  the  old  text  scraped  off. 
The  scriptura  superior  was  written  either  parallel 
to  the  scriptura  inferior  or  at  a  right  angle  to  it;  in 
the  latter  case  the  reading  of  the  scriptura  inferior 
is  easier.  Sometimes  palaeographers  use  ultra- 
violet  light  to  aid  in  deciphering  a  palimpsest  MS. 
The  scriptura  superior  provides  a  terminus  ante  quem 
for  the  erased  text  and  indicates  the  literary  pref- 
erences  of  the  later  scribe  or  scriptorium.  Re- 
placement  of  a  classical  or  a  secular  Byz.  author 
by  a  Christian  text  is  the  rule  (e.g.,  Ephrem  over 
the  De  Ceremoniis  of  Constantine  VII  Porphyro- 
gennetos),  but  the  opposite  occurs  as  well  (e.g., 
Pindar  over  a  sticherarion).  Many  palimpsests  have 
a  southern  Italian  origin,  owing  to  the  poverty  of 
southern  Italian  centers  of  book  production. 

lit.  A.  Dold,  Pahmpsest-Studien,  2  vols.  (Beuron  1955— 
57).  Devreesse,  Manuscrits  14—16.  Hunger,  “Buch-  und 
Schriftwesen”  37f.  M.  Formentin,  “I  palinsesti  greci  della 
Biblioteca  Nazionale  Marciana  e  della  Capitolare  di  Ve- 
rona,”  Diptycha  2  (ig8o-8i)  146-86.  Menae  patricii  cum 
Thoma  referendario  "De  scientia  politica  dialogus,"  ed.  C.  M. 
Mazzucchi  (Milan  ig82).  -E.G. 

PALLADAS  (flaAAáôctç),  epigrammatist,  gram- 
marian,  and  teacher  at  Alexandria;  born  319 
(Bowra)  or  360  (Franke),  lived  at  least  72  years. 
Numerically  at  least,  he  dominates  the  Greer  An- 
thology  with  approximately  150  epigrams  (he  is 
variously  assigned  and  denied  some  anonymous 
items),  partly  because  he  assembled  a  collection 
of  his  own  work.  His  poems  portray  a  poor  school- 
master  driven  to  misogyny  by  a  nagging  wife.  His 
nihilism  and  habit  of  lampooning  important  offi- 
cials  may  have  gotten  him  into  some  trouble  with 
the  authorities.  His  talent  is  for  the  short  poem 
(18  lines  at  most)  in  elegiacs,  iambics,  and  hexa- 
meters;  he  was  an  inveterate  punster.  Both  pagan 
and  Christian  sentiments  have  been  detected  in 
him  (M.  Bowra,  ProcBrAc  45  [1959]  255-67),  but 
overall  he  may  be  described  as  a  poet  between  the 
two  worlds  of  dying  paganism  and  triumphant 
Christianity,  equally  uncomfortable  in  both. 

ed.  AnthGr,  passim ,  esp.  bks.  g —  1  1 .  Partial  Eng.  tr.  T. 
Harrison,  Patladas:  Poems  (London  1975). 

lit.  B.  Baldwin,  “Palladas  of  Alexandria:  A  Poet  Be- 
tween  Two  Worlds, ”  AntCl  54  (1985)  267-73.  AI.  Cameron, 
“Notes  on  Palladas,”  CQ  n.s.  15  (1965)  215-29.  A.  Franke, 


De  Pallada  epigrammatographo  (Leipzig  i8gg).  J.  Irmscher, 
“Pallad,”  VizVrem  11  (1956)  247-70.  -B.B. 

PALLADIOS  (IlöWáôtoç),  writer,  bishop  of  He- 
lenopolis  in  Bithynia  (ca. 400-406),  bishop  of  As- 
puna  in  Galatia  (from  ca.412);  born  Galatia  ca.363, 
died  Aspuna  ca.431.  A  pupil  of  Evagrios  Pon- 
tiros,  he  spent  the  years  388-400  in  Alexandria, 
Nitria,  Rellia,  and  Palestine.  Exiled  from  Bithynia 
in  406  as  a  supporter  of  John  Chrysostom,  he 
traveled  the  next  few  years  in  Egypt,  Palestine, 
and  perhaps  India  before  returning  to  his  new 
bishopric.  His  account  of  early  Egyptian  monas- 
ticism,  the  Lausiac  History,  is  so  named  from  its 
dedicatee  Lausos,  koubikoularios  of  Theodosios  II. 
Written  ca.419,  it  combined  the  traditions  of  bi- 
ography  and  the  Apophthegmata  Patrum  into 
an  engaging  mixture  of  the  credulous  and  the 
critical  (W.  Telfer,  JThSt  38  [1937]  379-83).  Pal- 
ladios  is  candid  on  monkish  weaknesses  and  does 
not  harp  on  asceticism.  The  work  was  translated 
into  Latin  by  Rufinus  of  Aquileia  and  into  Ori- 
ental  languages,  including  Coptic.  The  authorship 
of  his  other  major  work,  the  Dialogue  on  the  Life 
of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  written  ca.408,  is  ques- 
tioned;  it  is  modeled  after  Plato’s  Phaedo  and 
defends  John  against  Theophilos  of  Alexandria. 
Also  surviving  under  his  name  is  a  treadse  titled 
On  the  Races  of  India  and  the  Brahmans,  the  first  of 
whose  four  sections,  describing  an  Egyptian  schol- 
ar’s  journey  to  India,  may  be  genuinely  Palladian 
(B.  Berg,  Bymntion  44  [1974]  5—16). 

ed.  The  Lausiac  Hulory,  ed.  C.  Butler,  2  vols.  in  1  (Cam- 
bridge  1898—1904;  rp.  Hildesheim  1967).  Tr.  R.T.  Meyer 
(Westminster,  Md.,  1965).  Dialugue  on  the  Life  of  St.  John 
Chrysostom,  ed.  R.T.  Meyer  (New  York  1985),  with  Eng.  tr. 
Palladius  de  Gentibus  Indiae  et  Bragmanibus,  ed.  W.  Berghoff 
(Meisenheim  am  Glan  1967). 

lit.  E.  Magheri  Cataluccio,  II  Lausaihon  di  Palladio  tra 
semiotica  e  storica  (Rome  1984).  -B.B. 

PALLIUM.  See  Himation. 

PALMETTE,  ornament  derived  from  vegetal 
forms  consisting  of  petals  radiating  from  a  calyx- 
Iike  base,  used  alone  or  repeated  to  form  a  border 
or  frieze.  Palmettes  were  sometimes  elaborated 
with  hearts,  addidonal  petals  or  tendrils,  and  often 
combined  with  fioral  motifs  such  as  the  lotus.  The 
simple  palmette,  condnuing  a  classical  Greek  form, 
was  a  standard  feature  of  architectural  ornament 
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as  well  as  of  decorative  borders  ìn  wall  mosaics, 
monumental  painting,  and  sumptuary  arts  of  all 
periods.  A  rounded  form  with  large  petals,  often 
termed  the  “Sasanian”  palmette,  was  perhaps  de- 
rived  from  Near  Eastern  art.  It  frequently  ap- 
pears  in  textiles  and  is  extremely  common  in 
toth-C.  MSS  and  enamels.  The  “split  palmette” 
is  a  related  motif  with  two  symmetrically  branch- 
ing  floral  elements  extending  from  a  central  stem 
and  often  enclosing  other  motifs. 

ut.  Frantz,  “Byz.  llluminated  Ornament”  57-63. 

-R.E.K. 

PALM  SUNDAY  (KvpuxKri  tù>v  /3 aia>v),  the  Sun- 
day  before  Easter.  One  of  the  dominical  Great 
Feasts,  Palm  Sunday  commemorates  Jesus’ 
triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  and  the  begin- 
ning  of  his  Passion.  The  event  was  solemnized  in 
4th-C.  Jerusalem  with  a  procession  of  the  faithful 
bearing  palms  or  other  branches,  a  usage  that  had 
passed  to  the  rest  of  the  East  by  518  and  is  still 
attested  in  the  ìoth-C.  Typikon  of  the  Great  Church 
(Mateos,  Typicon  2:66).  Later  Byz.  practice  gen- 
erally  has  only  a  blessing  and  distribution  of 
branches  and  candles  at  orthros  (Dmitrievskij,  Opi- 
sanie  1 :542. 10—1 1). 

The  ìmperial  ceremony  for  this  feast  was  elab- 
orate.  On  the  eve,  the  emperor  went  to  the  Church 
of  St.  Demetrios,  where  he  distributed  palm 
branches  and  silver  crosses  to  members  of  the 
senate  and  others  before  entering  the  palace 
church,  the  Virgin  of  the  Pharos,  for  vespers.  In 
this  latter  church  he  took  part  in  the  liturgy  on 
the  day  of  the  feast;  he  also  held  a  banquet  in  the 
Chrysotriklinos  (De  cer.,  bk.i,  chs.  31-32;  Philo- 
theos,  Kletor.  197.6—26).  According  to  a  i4th-C. 
ceremonial  book,  the  gallery  along  which  the  em- 
peror  passed  on  the  way  to  orthros  was  festooned 
with  branches  of  myrtle,  laurel,  and  olive  (pseudo- 
Kod.  224.5-226.21). 

source.  Mother  Mary,  K.  Ware,  trs.,  The  Lenten  Triodion 
(London-Boston  1978). 

lit.  A.  Baumstark,  “La  solennité  des  palmes  dans  l’an- 
cienne  et  la  nouvelle  Rome,"  ìrénihon  13  (1936)  3—24. 

-R.F.T. 

Palmette.  Common  palmette  designs.  (a)  classical  pal- 
mette;  (b)  “Sasanian”  palmette  (Vat.  Barb.  gr.  449, 
a.1153);  (c)  split  palmette  (Escorial  fì-I-16,  a.1293);  (d) 
splil  palmette  (St.  Polyeuktos,  Istanbul). 
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PALMYRA  (náX^.vpa,  Syriac  Tadmor,  Ar.  Tad- 
mur),  city  and  bishopric  situated  in  an  oasis  in 
eastern  Syria,  in  the  province  of  Phoenicia  Liba- 
nensis.  Palmyra  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
ephemeral  kingdom  of  the  Arab  queen  Zenobia, 
which  the  Romans  conquered  in  273.  Thereafter 
it  Iost  out  to  Nisibis  as  a  principal  trading  center. 
The  city  was  restored  between  293  and  303  by 
Diocletian  as  a  military  stronghold  of  the  eastern 
frontier,  which  it  remained  until  the  7th  C.  In 
527  Justinian  I  restored  Palmyra,  including  its 
churches  and  public  buildings  ( demosia ),  and  placed 
there  the  cLoux  of  Emesa  with  a  garrison  (Malal. 
426.1-5).  According  to  Prokopios  ( Buildings 
2.1 1.10—12),  the  emperor  ordered  repairs  to  the 
walls  (H.  Seyrig,  Syria  27  [1950]  239-42)  and  the 
provision  of  an  adequate  water  supply.  There  are 
in  Palmyra  the  remains  of  two  basilical  churches 
(A.  Gabriel,  Syria  7  [1926]  88-90)  and  of  Christian 
paintings  in  the  temple  of  Bel,  which,  like  that  of 
Baalshamin,  was  converted  into  a  church  in  the 
5th  or  6th  C.  (J.  Leroy,  CahArch  15  [1965J  17- 
20).  Excavations  in  the  military  area  known  as  the 
“Camp  of  Diocletian”  reveal  on  that  side  of  the 
city  a  decline  in  urban  life  in  the  late  6th  or  early 
7th  C.  The  wide  “Via  Praetoria”  was  encroached 
upon  by  humble  dwellings  and  reduced  to  a  nar- 
rower  (3.7  m)  road  (K.  Michafowski,  Palmyre 
[Warsaw  1 963]  41),  and  public  squares  such  as 
the  Roman  Tetrapylon  were  transformed  into 
residential  areas  (Idem,  Palmyre  [Warsaw  1962] 
54f).  Palmyra  fell  to  the  Arabs  in  633  or  634 
(Donner,  Conquests  121—26),  but  Byz.  coins  con- 
tinued  to  circulate  there  for  some  years,  as  indi- 
cated  by  a  hoard  of  gold  coins  ranging  from 
Phokas  to  Constans  II  (641-68). 

lit.  K.  Michalowslu,  Palrnyre:  Fouilles  Polonaises  iŷóo 
(Warsaw  1962)  54-77.  M.  Gawlikowski,  Palmyre  8  (Warsaw 
1984).  R.  Fellmann,  “Le  ‘Camp  de  Dioclétien’  à  Palmyre  et 
architecture  militaire  du  Bas-Empire,”  in  Mélanges  d’histoire 
ancienne  el  d'archéologie  offertes  à  P.  Collart.  (I .ausanne-Paris 
•976)  173-91.  Palmira.  Geschichte,  Kunst  und  Kultur  der 
synschen  Oasenstadl  (Linz  1987).  -M.M.M. 


paludamentum.  See  Chlamys. 

PAMMARARISTOS,  CHURCH  OF  HAGIA 
MARIA  (Turk.  Fethiye  Camii),  monastic  church 
at  Constantinople,  probably  founded  in  the  i2th 


Pammararistos,  Church  of  Hagia  Maria.  Dome,  east 
bay,  and  south  bay  of  the  parekktesion,  Church  of  Hagia 
Maria  Pammakaristos,  Istanbul.  In  the  lunette,  a  mo- 
saic  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ.  The  bishop  is  St.  Gregory 
Thaumatourgos. 


C.  by  a  John  Romnenos.  After  1261  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  protostrator  Michael  Tarcha- 
neiotes  Glabas  (died  ca.1305),  who  was  buried 
there  in  the  south  parekklesion  built  in  his  memory 
by  his  widow  Maria.  Around  1455  Gennadios  II 
Scholarios  chose  the  Pammakaristos  as  the  seat  ot 
the  Greek  patriarchate;  it  remained  such  until 
1587,  when  the  Turks  confiscated  it  and  con- 
verted  it  into  a  mosque.  A  document  of  the  second 
half  of  the  i6th  C.  describes  a  number  of  tombs 
and  relics  there,  as  well  as  inscriptions  of  the 
i2th—  1  3th  C.  (P.  Schreiner,  DOP  25  [1971]  220— 
41).  As  preserved  today,  the  building  consists  of 
the  main  church  of  the  i2th  C.,  greatly  altered, 
the  south  chapel  of  ca.  1305— 10,  and  a  U-shaped 
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ambulatory  that  contained  many  of  the  tombs. 
The  chapel  is  decorated  with  mosaics;  remnants 
of  wall  painting  in  the  south  arm  of  the  ambula- 
tory  preserve  typological  allusions  to  the  Virgin, 
including  the  Closed  Door. 

lit.  H.  Beiting,  C.  Mango,  D.  Mouriki,  The  Mosaics  and 
Frescoes  oj'  St.  Mary  Pammakaristos  (Fethiye  Camii)  at  Istanbul 
(Washington,  D.C.,  1978).  -C.M. 

PAMPHYLIA  (Ila/tu^uAta),  the  coastal  plain  of 
southern  Asia  Minor,  ca.  1 00  km  long,  surrounded 
by  an  arc  of  the  Taurus  Mountains.  This  well- 
watered  and  fertile  area,  prosperous  from  olives, 
sheep,  and  trade  along  the  coast  and  with  the 
interior,  supported  several  large  cities  (Attaleia, 
Side,  Syllaion).  Constantine  I  made  Pamphylia 
a  separate  province  with  Perge  as  its  capital.  Leo 
I  appointed  military  commanders  in  Pamphylia 
to  resist  attacks  of  the  Isaurians.  The  ecclesias- 
tical  structure  was  more  complicated,  with  inter- 
city  rivalry  provoking  a  5th-C.  division  into  two 
provinces  with  Side  and  Perge  as  metropolitan 
sees.  Pamphylia  was  absorbed  into  the  Kibyr- 
rhaiotai  theme  in  the  8th  C.,  but  remained  a 
separate  military  and  administrative  unit:  the  tour- 
marches  of  Pamphylia  and  Lyraonia  appears  in 
the  Kletorologion  of  Philotheos,  and  gth-C.  seals 
(Zacos,  Seals  1,  nos.  2198,  3228)  mention  a  tour- 
marches  and  an  ek prosopou  of  Pamphylia.  Extensive 
remains  indicate  considerable  prosperity,  esp.  in 
the  6th  C.  Subsequent  Arab  attacks  severely  af- 
flicted  the  cities  of  Pamphylia;  some  were  aban- 
doned,  others  became  fortresses.  After  the  battle 
of  Mantzikert  in  1071,  Byz.  control  rarely  ex- 
tended  beyond  Attaleia. 

I-IT.  w.  Ruge,  RE  18.3  (1949)  354-4°7-  -C.F. 

PAMPREPIOS  (Uctftirpénios),  scholar  and  states- 
man;  born  Panopolis  29  Sept.  440,  died  at  fortress 
Papirios,  Isauria  late  Nov.  484.  Up  to  age  32 
Pamprepios  was  a  poor  poetry-writing  grammar- 
ian  in  Egypt.  Emigration  to  Athens  brought  him 
a  more  lucrative  post  as  well  as  association  with 
the  pagan  Neoplatonists.  A  fistfight  (to  which  he 
was  prone)  caused  him  to  move  in  476  to  Con- 
stantinople,  where  his  pretensions  to  learning  and 
magic  impressed  many,  notably  Zeno’s  high  offi- 
cial  Illos,  who  procured  him  public  funds  and 
students.  The  titles  of  quaestor,  patrìkios,  and 


(honorary)  consul  followed  in  479.  A  lucky  pre- 
diction  further  endeared  him  to  Illos,  whose  fa- 
vorite  he  became.  In  484  he  encouraged  and 
joined  Illos’s  revolt  against  Zeno.  Upon  their  de- 
feat  he  hid  with  the  other  rebels  who,  exasperated 
by  the  now  high  failure  rate  of  his  predictions 
and  suspecting  him  of  treachery,  executed  him. 
His  career,  commemorated  by  (among  others) 
Damasrios,  ultimately  belies  the  ascription  to  hirn 
by  Malchos  of  Philadelphia  of  great  political 
acumen.  Accusations  of  licentiousness,  treachery, 
unscrupulousness,  and  vanity  may  partly  be  a 
pious  reaction  to  his  militant  paganism.  The  Souda 
credits  him  with  various  epic  poems.  Surviving 
hexameter  fragments  on  the  patrician  Theagenes 
and  a  spring  or  autumn  idyll  may  well  be  his; 
other  ascriptions  are  insecure. 

ed.  Carmina,  ed.  E.  Livrea  (Leipzig  1979).  Select  Papyri 
y:  Literary  Papyri z,  ed.  D.L.  Page  (London— Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1962)  560—87,  with  Eng.  tr. 

lit.  R.  Asmus,  “Pamprepios,  ein  byzantinischer  Ge- 
lehrter  und  Staatsmann  des  5.  Jahrhunderts,”BZ  22  (1913) 
320-47.  R.C.  McCail,  “P.  Gr.  Vindob.  29788C:  Hexameter 
Encomium  on  an  Un-named  Emperor JPIS  98  (1978)  38- 
63.  A.  Delatte,  P.  Stroobant,  “L'Horoscope  de  Pamprepios, 
professeur  et  homme  politioue  de  Byzance,”  BAcBelg 5  q 
(i923)  58-76.  -B.B. 

PAN,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  god  of  flocks  and 
pastures  who  is  usually  depicted  in  the  company 
of  nymphs  and  satyrs.  Nonnos  of  Panopolis 
(Dionysiaka  42:258-61)  relates  the  myth  of  Pitys, 
the  nymph  of  the  fir-tree,  who  fled  over  the 
mountains  to  escape  marriage  with  Pan.  Eventu- 
ally,  Pan  assumed  a  universal  significance.  Servius, 
the  4th-C.  commentator  on  Vergil,  states  that  Pan 
is  the  god  of  al)  nature  (wherefrom  allegedly 
comes  his  name  meaning  in  Greek  “all”):  he  has 
horns,  the  symbols  of  sun  rays;  the  spotted  fawn- 
skin  of  his  breast  designates  the  starry  sky;  and 
his  goatlike  legs  indicate  the  stability  of  the  earth 
(R.  Herbig,  Pan  [Frankfurt  am  Main  1949]  67). 
His  cult  in  the  Egyptian  desert  is  testified  to  by 
Roman  inscriptions  up  to  the  4th  C.  (A.  Bernard, 
Pan  du  désert  [Leiden  1977]  271). 

The  church  rejected  with  indignation  the  wor- 
ship  of  the  divine  half-goat  with  whom  various 
lascivious  stories  were  connected:  Philostorgios 
(HE,  ed.  Bidez-Winkelmann,  41.5—16)  hypothe-  : 
sizes  that  the  ancient  Greeks  must  have  developed 
their  conception  of  Pan  (as  a  combination  of  a 
goat  and  monkey)  from  seeing  a  hybrid  monster 
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]ike  the  one  sent  to  Emp.  Constantius  II  by  the 
king  of  the  Indians. 

For  painters  Pan  was  the  embodiment  of  lust. 
He  appears  as  an  ithyphallic  idol  (Weitzmann, 
Gr.  Myth.  fig-8g)  or  as  a  horned,  goat-legged,  and 
winged  demigod  in  the  act  of  accosting  Aphrodite 
(Furlan,  Marciana  5,  fig-48b).  -A.K.,  A.M.T.,  A.C. 

PANAGIA.  See  V irgin  Mary. 

PANAGIARION  (Travayiápiov,  from  rrotvayía, 
“the  all-holy  [Virgin]”),  a  small  liturgical  paten 
(see  Paten  and  Asterisros)  5—15  cm  in  diameter, 
decorated  with  a  representation  of  the  Virgin, 
often  in  an  orans  attitude.  Panagiaria  were  in- 
tended  to  carry  the  bread  offered  to  the  Virgin 
by  monks  during  a  meal  or  in  the  course  of  the 
orthros  service  (Symeon  of  Thessalonike,  PG 
155:661—64).  The  earliest  known  example,  in  the 
Hilandar  monastery  on  Mt.  Athos,  is  made  of 
jasper  and  has  been  attributed  to  the  ìoth-iith 
C.  (B.  Radojkovic,  Les  objets  sculptés  d’art  mineur  en 
Serbie  ancienne  [Belgrade  1977]  1 1).  A  panagiarion 
of  gold  is  recorded  in  the  will  of  Theodore  Sar- 
antenos  of  1326  (G.I.  Theocharides,  Makedonika 
supp.  2  [Thessalonike  1962]  20.53).  Examples  of 
the  ì^th  C.  display  the  Virgin  surrounded  by 
prophets,  angels,  or  apostles  in  compositions 
evoking  the  Incarnation  (Kalavrezou,  Steatite  204— 
08).  In  the  i5th  C.  the  panagiarion  was  trans- 
formed  into  a  pyxis  or  pendant  made  of  two 
shallow  disks,  one  of  them  showing  the  Virgin 
and  the  other  the  Trinity.  This  form  of  panagi- 
arion  is  often  worn  by  high  church  officials. 

— L.Ph.B. 

PANAGIA  TON  CHALREON,  church  in  Thes- 
salonike.  The  Panagia  ton  Chalkeon  (Tlavayía 
tü)v  Xa\KÉtov,  lit.  “Virgin  of  the  bronze-smiths”), 
was  constructed  in  1028  (and  not  in  1044)  by 
Christopher,  governor  (katepano)  of  the  theme  of 
Longobardia,  his  wife,  son,  and  two  daughters,  as 
mdicated  by  an  inscription  over  the  west  door. 
An  arcosolium  in  the  middle  of  the  north  wall 
was  probably  originally  Christopher’s  tomb.  An- 
other  inscription  inside  the  church  says  that  the 
founder  had  constructed  the  building  “for  the 
forgiveness  of  his  sins.” 

The  church  is  of  the  cross-in-square  type,  on 


four  columns;  there  are  three  domes,  one  central 
and  two  over  the  double-storied  narthex,  all  rather 
high  in  elevation.  The  exterior  of  the  church  is 
built  entirely  of  brick,  with  rectangular  pilasters 
on  the  lower  level,  rounded  half-columns  above. 
The  roofiine  of  the  west  end  of  the  church  is 
scalloped,  while  the  other  arms  of  the  church  have 
gabled  roofs.  All  the  arched  openings  and  blind 
arches  have  two.  three,  or  four  setbacks,  enhanc- 
ing  the  sculptured  effect  of  the  exterior.  The 
church  has  connections  with  Constantinople  (e.g., 
the  exterior  decoration  recalls  the  Myrelaion 
church)  and  with  central  Greece  (e.g.,  interior, 
window  treatment),  but  the  overall  style  is  prob- 
ably  local.  In  the  interior  is  preserved  much  of 
the  original  carved  marble  decoration  as  well  as 
frescoes  of  the  1  ith  and  the  i4th  C.  The  1  ìth-C. 
Ascension  in  the  dome,  Last  Judgment  in  the 
narthex,  and  positioning  of  the  Crucifixion  and 
Anastasis  scenes  near  the  tomb  develop  the  fu- 
nerary  character  of  the  program  (A.  Tsitouridou, 
JÖB  32.5  [1982]  435—41).  The  ì^th-C.  frescoes 
include  an  illustration  of  the  Akathistos  Hymn 
(A.  Xyngopoulos,  DChAE 4  7  [1973-74]  61-77). 

lit.  D.  Evangelides,  He  Panagia  lon  Chalkeon  (Thessalo- 
nike  1954).  Krautheímer,  ECBArch  3736  K.  Papadopoulos, 
Die  Wandmalereien  des  1 1.  Jahrhunderts  in  der  Kvrche  Panagia 
ton  Chalkeon  in  Thessalonihi  (Graz-Cologne  1966).  Janin, 
Églises  centres  383E  A.  Tsitourídou,  He  Panagia  lon  Chalkeon 
(Thessalonike  1975).  -T.E.G. 

PANARETOS,  MICHAEL,  chronicler  of  the 
Grand  Komnenoi  of  Trebizond;  born  Pontos? 
ca.1320,  died  ca.1390.  Panaretos  (Ilapóperoç)  spent 
his  career  in  the  service  of  Alexios  III  Komnenos 
and  by  1363  held  the  titles  of  protosebastos  and 
protonotarios.  He  participated  in  numerous  mili- 
tary  campaigns  with  the  emperor  and  twice  visited 
Constantinople,  in  1363  and  1368.  His  personal 
involvement  with  the  court  of  Trebizond  ended 
in  1379. 

The  chronicle  of  Panaretos  is  the  unique  nar- 
rative  source  for  the  history  of  the  empire  of 
Trebizond;  it  covers  the  period  1204—1390.  The 
events  of  1340—90,  to  which  Panaretos  was  an 
eyewitness,  are  more  detailed  than  those  covered 
in  the  early  pages  of  the  chronicle,  The  narrative 
concentrates  on  the  events  of  official  life:  wed- 
dings,  burials,  military  expeditions.  The  manner 
of  storytelling  is  annalistic,  with  serious  attention 
to  chronology  and  official  titulature.  The  simple 
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language  is  close  to  the  vernacular.  The  author 
sometimes  mentions  his  own  involvement  in  af- 
fairs  (e.g.,  sub  anno  1361  “I  was  among  the  ar- 
chons”),  but  tries  to  avoid  personal  interpretation 
of  events.  Since  the  data  provided  by  Panaretos 
are  unique,  verification  of  his  reliability  is  difficult. 
A  i5th-C.  writer  added  to  his  chronicle  a  very 
brief  description  of  events  between  1390  and  1426. 

ed.  Michael  tou  Panaretou  peri  ton  megalon  Komnenon,  ed. 
O.  Lampsides  (Athens  1958). 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:480!.  PLP,  no.21651.  -A.M.T. 

PANDERTES.  See  Antiochos  Strategos. 

PANEAS.  See  Panias. 


PANEGYRIC.  See  Enromion. 

PANEGYRICI  LATINI,  general  title  for  a  dozen 
addresses  to  emperors  preserved  in  the  MS  dis- 
covered  by  Giovanni  Aurispa  in  1433.  First  is 
Pliny’s  panegyric  of  Trajan,  clearly  the  school 
model  for  later  efforts.  The  other  1 1  all  relate  to 
Gaul,  nine  from  the  period  289-321,  the  remain- 
ing  two  datable  to  362  and  389,  thus  suggesting 
that  some  Gallic  rhetorician  assembled  the  collec- 
tion  in  the  late  ^th  C.  In  chronological  order 
(modern  enumerations  vary  with  different  edi- 
tions)  these  are,  by  name:  two  addresses  by  Ma- 
mertinus  to  Maximian,  at  Trier  in  289  and  291; 
Eumenius  from  Autun  to  Constantius  Chlorus 
in  298  in  gratitude  for  his  appointment  as  pro- 
fessor  of  rhetoric  and  school  organizer;  Nazarius’s 
encomium  on  the  absent  Constantine  I  the  Great 
in  321;  another  Mamertinus’s  thanlcs  to  Julian 
for  his  consular  appointment  in  362  at  Constan- 
tinople;  Drepanius  honoring  the  victory  of  Theo- 
dosios  I  over  Maximus.  The  other  addresses, 
mainly  delivered  to  Constantine  in  Trier,  are 
anonymous,  perhaps  by  Eumenius,  and  datable 
to  the  years  297,  307,  310,  312,  and  313.  Apart 
from  Mamertinus’s  somewhat  poetical  address  to 
Julian,  the  overall  style  is  Ciceronian  à  la  Pliny. 
Their  tone  is  uniformly  unctuous,  every  ruler 
being  a  superhuman  hero.  Yet  as  with  modern 
propaganda,  solid  history  can  be  teased  out  of 
them,  while  taken  together  they  constitute  a  mir- 
ror  of  provincial  classicism. 


ed.  Panégyrit/ues  latins,  ed.  E.  Galletier,  3  vols.  (Paris 
1949—55),  w*th  Fr-  tr-  Panegyrici  latini,  ed.  R.A.B.  My- 
nors  (Oxford  1964). 

lit.  C.E.V.  Nixon,  “Latin  Panegyric  in  the  Tetrarchic 
and  Constantinian  Period,”  in  Croke-Emmett,  Historians 
88-99.  R.  Seager,  “Some  Imperial  Virtues  in  the  Latin 
Prose  Panegyrics,”  Papers  of  the  Lwerpool  Latin  Seminar  4 
(1983)  129-65.  T.  Janson,  A  Concordance  to  the  Latin  Pane- 
gyrics  (Hìldesheim  1979).  -B.B. 

PANEGYRIS.  See  Fair. 

PANHYPERSEBASTOS  (7raTU7repcré/3acr70ç),  ti- 
tle  created  by  Alexios  I.  It  was  conferred  on 
several  members  of  noble  families  such  as  Kata- 
kalon-Euphorbenoi,  Kontostephanoi,  and  Taroni- 
tai  (L.  Stiernon,  REB  23  [1965]  223,  n.12).  A 
seal  of  John  Dalassenos  (before  1136)  calls  him 
despotes  and  panhypersebaslos  (Zacos,  Seals  1 ,  no.272 1). 
A  i4th-C.  ceremonial  book  places  the  panhyperse- 
bastos  immediately  after  the  megas  domestikos  and 
notes  that  the  two  were  equal  (pseudo-Kod.  136.1- 
2).  Before  he  became  emperor,  John  (VI)  Kan- 
takouzenos  was  panhypersebastos.  The  Komnenoi 
and  their  successors  introduced  other  epithets 
and  titles  based  on  the  root  of  sebastos,  such  as 
pansebastos,  pansebastohypertatos,  and  even  protopan- 
sebastohypertatos  (Zacos,  Seals  1,  no.2747).  -A.K. 

PANIAS  (ITar’iáç,  also  Paneas,  Ar.  Bäniyäs),  rarely 
called  Caesarea  Philippi  (i.e.,  the  Caesarea  of  Philip, 
son  of  Herod),  ancient  city  in  Phoenicia  southwest 
of  Mt.  Hermon,  near  an  old  sanctuary  of  Pan. 
Pilgrims  were  attracted  to  Panias  by  a  sculptural 
group  thought  to  represent  Christ  healing  the 
woman  with  the  issue  of  blood.  Eusebios  of  Cae- 
sarea  (HE  7:18.2—4)  describes  the  bronze  statue 
as  a  genuflecting  woman  stretching  her  hands 
toward  a  man  in  an  elaborate  cloak  at  whose  feet 
grew  a  strange  plant  with  the  power  to  cure  all 
diseases.  Reportedly  the  woman  herself  had  erected 
this  image.  More  likely  the  group  represented  a 
pagan  divine  healer  reclaimed  by  the  Christians 
(G.  Hölscher,  RE  18  [1949]  599O.  Eusebios  also 
mentions  painted  images  of  Christ,  Paul,  and  Pe- 
ter  in  Panias.  The  fate  of  the  bronze  group  is 
often  mentioned  by  later  writers.  According  to 
Sozomenos  (Sozom.  HE  5.21.1—2),  Julian  re- 
placed  it  with  his  own  statue,  which  was  destroyed 
by  fire  from  heaven,  Philostorgios  (Philostorg-, 
HE  7.3,  p.79.1-7)  relates  that  the  inhabitants  of 
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Panias  pulled  down  the  statue;  its  head  was  hid- 
den  by  pious  people.  Malalas,  on  the  other  hand, 
narrates  (Malal.  239.11  —  14)  that  the  statue  was 
transferred  from  the  city  square  to  a  chapel  and 
stood  there  until  his  time. 

The  bishopric  of  Panias  belonged  to  the  patri- 
archate  of  Antioch.  Under  the  Arabs  the  city  was 
an  administrative  center;  the  sculpture  was  prob- 
ably  destroyed  even  though  its  legend  is  men- 
tioned  by  some  authors  of  the  ìoth  C. 

lit.  Wilkinson,  Pilgrims  167.  f.  Sourdel-Thomine,  £/2 
IÜ017.  '  -G.V„  A.K. 

PANION  (Iláj'ioi'),  also  Panidon,  late  antique  city 
on  the  north  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Marmara  near 
Rhaidestos.  Constantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos 
(De  them.  1 .50,  ed.  Pertusi,  p.86)  lists  it  among  the 
poleis  of  Thrace  or  Europe.  A  bishop  of  Panion 
or  Theodosioupolis  (Nova)  was  known  in  536 
(ACO  3:116.53).  In  Byz.  sources  Panion  appears 
either  as  a  polis  or  kastron  (e.g.,  TheophCont  615.2; 
Attal.  249.4).  I*1  813,  when  Krum  ravaged  Thra- 
cian  towns,  Panion  was  one  of  the  few  that  the 
Bulgarians  were  unable  to  conquer  (I.  Sevcenko, 
Byiantion  35  [1965]  573).  The  people  of  Panion 
participated  in  the  revolt  of  Thomas  the  Slav 
and  did  not  surrender  even  after  Thomas’s  death; 
the  city  was  captured  only  after  an  earthquake 
destroyed  its  walls.  In  1064/5  Panion  again  suf- 
fered  from  an  earthquake  (Attal.  90.1).  Niketas 
Choniates  (Nik.Chon.  621.1—2)  relates  that  Vene- 
tian  ships  plundered  Panion  in  1205.  In  the  Par- 
titio  Romaniae  the  chhtas  Panido  was  ascribed, 
together  with  Rhaidestos,  to  the  district  of  Chalki- 
dike  and  handed  over  to  the  Venetians.  In  1206 
Kalojan  destroyed  Panion  and  resettled  its  inhab- 
itants  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  (Akrop.  23. 10— 
14). 

lit.  J.  Schmidt,  RE  18  (1949)  601.  Lemerle,  Philippes 
171.  Zlatarski,  Ist.  1.1  (1918)  275L  3  (1940)  241L  L.aurent, 
Corpus  5.1:222—29.  -A.K. 

PANRALEIA  (Ila'yicáÁe  ia),  a  plain  northeast  of 
Amorion,  scene  of  one  or  two  battles  (978-79) 
during  the  revolt  of  Bardas  Srleros.  Leo  the 
Deacon  (Leo  Diac.  1 6gf )  says  Bardas  Phoras  first 
encountered  Skleros’s  army  at  Pankaleia,  a  “plain 
fit  for  cavalry.”  Phokas  was  defeated,  but  in  a 
subsequent  conflict  he  triumphed  (locale  unspec- 
ified).  Skleros  was  forced  to  flee  to  the  Arabs. 


Psellos  (Chron.  1 15-7)  describes  a  battle  with  a 
single  combat  that  resulted  in  Skleros’s  flight.  Sky- 
litzes  (Skyl.  324-27)  reports  a  first  defeat  for 
Phokas  near  Amorion  and  a  subsequent  one  at 
Basilika  Therma.  Then,  with  Georgian  forces  sup- 
plied  by  David  of  Tayk'/Tao,  Phokas  overcame 
Skleros  at  Pankaleia,  which  Skylitzes  wrongly  places 
near  the  Halys.  The  battle  featured  a  duel  be- 
tween  the  generals  in  which  Skleros  was  wounded; 
his  bloody  horse,  dashing  through  his  own  men, 
so  alarmed  them  that  they  took  flight.  Skleros 
withdrew  to  the  Arabs.  P.M.  Tarchnichvili  (BK 
17-18  i  1 964]  95-97)  has  shown  that  contempo- 
rary  Georgian  sources  located  the  decisive  battle 
at  Sarvenis  (which  he  identifies  as  Aquae  Sara- 
venae  or  Basilika  Therma,  north  of  Raisareia). 
Skylitzes’  final  battle  at  Pankaleia  (duel  included), 
he  argues,  is  a  fictionalized  duplication  of  the  first 
one.  But  Aquae  Saravenae  (mod.  Kir|ehir,  north- 
west  of  Kaisareia  and  near  the  Halys)  must  be 
distinguished  from  Basilika  Therma  (mod.  San- 
kaya)  (F.  Hild,  M.  Restle,  TIB  2:143^  i5Öf).  Yah- 
yä  (ed.  Kratchkovsky  and  Vasiliev,  PO  23.3:375, 
399)  gives  the  date  of  the  first  battle  as  19  June 
978  and  of  the  second  as  24  Mar.  979. 

lit.  K.  Belke,  TIB  4:212.  S.A.  Kamer,  “Emperors  and 
Aristocrats  in  Byzantium,  976-1081”  (Ph.D.  diss.,  Harvard 
Univ.,  1983)  549-52.  -C.M.B. 

PANRRATIOS  OF  TAORMINA,  a  legendary 
disciple  of  St.  Peter,  the  first  bishop  of  Taormina; 
martyr  and  saint;  feastdays  9  Feb.  and  g  July.  The 
existence  of  his  cult  in  Sicily  is  attested  by  Gre- 
gory  I  the  Great,  who  relates  that  in  591  a 
church  in  Messina  was  dedicated  to  “Pancratius.” 
According  to  the  vita  of  Pankratios  (IlayRpáTtoç), 
written  by  a  certain  Evagrios  (otherwise  un- 
known),  Pankratios  was  originally  from  the  Anti- 
och  region,  lived  in  a  village  in  Pontos,  accompa- 
nied  St.  Peter  on  his  journeys,  and  came  to  Sicily, 
where  he  converted  the  govcrnor  of  thc  provincc 
to  Christianity  and  was  eventually  murdered  by 
pagans.  Evagrios  describes  an  episode  that  seems 
to  reflect  the  struggle  over  icon  veneration:  the 
apostie  Peter  reportedly  summoned  a  painter, 
Joseph  by  name,  and  ordered  him  to  make  icons 
of  Christ,  Peter  himself,  and  Pankratios;  Pankra- 
tios  then  used  these  icons  in  his  mission.  The 
episode  with  the  painter  Joseph  was  known  to 
Theodore  of  Stoudios  (PG  99:1135^)  and  em- 
ployed  in  his  defense  of  icons.  Whereas  Patlagean 
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(Structure,  pt.XI 1 1  [1964],  587—89)  dates  the  “ro- 
mance  of  Pankratios”  to  the  second  half  of  the 
8th  C.,  Sevcenko  (Jdeology,  pt.V  [1975],  28,  n.2) 
prefers  the  second  period  of  Iconoclasm.  The  text 
of  the  vita  is  published  only  in  excerpts. 

lit.  BHG  1410—12.  V.  VeseIovskij,  “Iz  istorii  romana  i 
povesti,  I,”  Sbomik  Otdelenija  Russkogo  jazyka  1  sloyesnosti 
Imperatorskoj  Akademii  nauk  40.2  (1886)  65-128.  H.  Usener, 
Kleìne  Schnften  4  (Leipzig-Berlin  1913)417-21.  -A.K. 


PANNONIA  (Ilawopia),  Roman  territory  south 
of  the  Middle  Danube  that  was  divided  between 
293  and  296,  under  Diocletian,  into  four  prov- 
inces:  Pannonia  I  (capital,  Savaria),  Pannonia  II 
(capital,  Sirmium),  Savia  (capital,  Siscia),  and  Va- 
leria  (capital,  Sopianae).  Archaeological  data  in- 
dicate  that  the  4th  C.  was  a  period  of  flourishing 
estates,  when  large-scale  grain  production  began; 
from  the  end  of  the  3rd  C.  onward  wine  was  also 
produced.  The  uniformity  of  the  construction  of 
new  villas  prompts  the  hypothesis  that  they  were 
imperìal  properties  (M.  Biró,  ActaArchHung  26 
[1974]  52—54).  Building  activity,  predominantly 
of  military  character,  continued  through  the  time 
of  Valentinian  I,  although  the  political  role  of  the 
Pannonians  in  the  empire  seems  to  have  de- 
creased  (J.  Fitz,  L’administration  des  provinces  pan- 
noniennes  [Brussels  1983]  91). 

Starting  at  the  end  of  the  4th  C.,  Pannonia  lay 
open  to  barbarian  invasions.  A  part  of  the  Roman 
population  emigrated  southward.  The  minting  of 
coins  stopped  after  395.  The  cities  were  in  decline, 
as  shown  by  systematic  excavations  carried  out  in 
ancient  Gorsium:  already  some  4th-C.  graves  were 
located  on  the  site  of  older  houses.  Sopianae  has 
a  church  with  a  fresco  painted  probably  after  380, 
but  traces  of  the  5th— 6th-C.  settlement  are  insig- 
nifìcant  (Gy.  Székely,  ActaAntHung  2 1  [1973]  340- 
42).  The  first  waves  of  invasion  merely  passed 
through  Pannonia  en  route  to  Italy,  but  the  Huns 
lìngered  in  the  region  a  while,  according  to  the 
treaties  of  425  and  433  as  foederati.  In  434-41 
Attila  occupied  Pannonia.  In  455  Eharchius 
Avitus  restored  Roman  power  in  Pannonia  II. 
Excavations  show  that  Roman  customs  still  contin- 
ued  in  some  parts  of  the  province  until  the  6th 
C.,  when  the  Avars  settled  in  Pannonia.  Eventu- 
ally,  the  territory  formed  a  part  of  Moravia  and 
finally  was  occupied  by  the  Hungarians. 

lit.  L.  Várady,  Das  lelzle  Jahrhundcrt  Pannoniens  (Am- 
sterdam  1969),  rev.  byj.  Harmatta,  AclaAnlHung  18  (1970) 


361-69  and  T.  Nagy,  ActaAntHung  19  (1971)  299-345.  A. 
Alföìdi,  Der  Untergang  der  Römerherrschaft  in  Pannomen,  2 
vo!s.  (Berlin-Leipzig  1924— 26).  Ja.  Tejral,  Morava  na  sklonku 
antiky  (Prague  1982).  S.  Soproni,  Die  letzten  Jahriehnte  des 
pannonischen  Limes  (Munich  1985).  E.  Tóth,  “Bemerkungen 
zur  Kontinuität  der  romischen  Provinzialbevölkerung  in 
Transdanubien  (Nordpannonien),”  in  VölkSüdost  251-64. 

-A.K. 

PANOPOLIS.  See  Arhmîm. 

PANSELINOS,  MANUEL,  wall-painter  some- 
times  associated  with  the  decoration  of  various 
monasteries  on  Mt.  Athos  and  esp.  with  that  of 
the  Protaton,  ca.  1300.  This  tradition  is  no  older 
than  the  1 7th  C.;  in  the  1 8th  C.,  Dionysios  of 
Phourna  claimed  that  Panselinos  (navcréA7jHoç) 
was  from  Thessalonike  and  that  rules  for  the 
proportions  of  figures  in  his  Hermeneia  (see  Models 
and  Model-books)  derived  from  Panselinos.  Pan- 
selinos  has  recently  been  tentatively  identified  with 
Michael  (Astrapas)  or  a  member  of  his  family, 
but  there  is  no  substantive  evidence  for  the  artist’s 
existence. 

lit.  A.  Embiricos,  “Manuel  Panselinos,”  in  Mill.  Mont 
Atlios  2:263—66.  P.  MiIjkovic-Pepek,  “L’atelier  artistique 
proéminent  de  la  famille  thessalonicienne  d’Astrapas,”yÖB 
32.5(1982)491-94.  -A.C. 

PANTECHNES,  CONSTANTINE,  metropolitan 
of  Philippopolis;  fl.  ca.  1191.  He  was  the  author 
of  an  erphrasis  in  whìch  he  vividly  described 
hunting  with  hounds,  falcons,  and  tame  leop- 
ards. 

ed.  E.  Miller,  “Description  d’une  chasse  à  l’once  par  un 
écrivain  byzantin  du  XI lc  siècle  de  notre  ère,”  Annuaire  de 
l’Associalion  pour  l’encouragement  des  études  grecques  6  (1872) 
47-52;  7  (1873)  133L  K.  Horna,  “Die  Epigramme  des 
Theodoros  Balsamon,”  WS  25  (1903)  209. 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:186.  -A.K. 

PANTELEEMON  (originally  Pantoleon  or  Panta- 
leon),  saint,  one  of  the  anargyroi;  born  Niko- 
medeia,  died  ca.305;  feastday  27  July.  Theodoret 
of  Cyrrhus  first  mentions  a  feast  in  honor  of 
Panteleemon,  though  not  all  MSS  preserved  Pan- 
teleemon’s  name  (PG  83:10336).  According  to  a 
later  passio,  Pantoleon  was  the  son  of  a  pagan 
senator,  Eustorgios,  and  studied  medicine  with  a 
famous  physician,  Euphrosynos.  A  Christian  priest, 
Hermolaos,  persuaded  him  that  neither  Asklepios 
nor  Hippocrates  nor  Galen  nor  “other  gods  wor- 
shipped  by  the  emperor  Maximian”  (Latysev,  infra 
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41.16-17)  had  ever  existed;  Pantoleon  was  taught 
to  heai  the  sick  by  invoking  Christ’s  name.  Pan- 
toleon’s  miraculous  cures  brought  him  fame  as 
well  as  Maximian’s  anger.  Supernaturally  aided, 
he  endured  tortures:  when  he  stepped  into  a  vat 
0f  boiling  lead  the  fire  was  immediately  extin- 
guished  and  the  lead  cooled;  wild  beasts  in  the 
arena  knelt  at  his  feet,  and  the  executioners’  swords 
melted  like  wax.  Because  he  prayed  for  his  tor- 
turers,  he  received  a  new  name  {I\olvte\et)h.ù}v), 
“all-merciful.”  When  he  was  finally  beheaded,  milk, 
not  blood,  gushed  from  his  neck,  and  the  olive 
tree  under  which  he  was  murdered  became  cov- 
ered  with  fruit  “from  the  roots  to  the  crown.” 
Panteleemon’s  cult  was  popular  in  both  West  and 
East:  his  passio  was  translated  into  Latin,  Syriac, 
Coptic,  and  Armenian;  in  Byz.  Andrew  of  Crete 
(or  Niretas  David  Paphlagon),  Joh.n  Geo- 
metres,  Symeon  Metaphrastes,  and  Constantine 
Ahropolites  eulogized  Panteleemon. 

Representation  in  Art.  Portraits  of  Pantelee- 
mon  abound  in  church  decoration;  his  adolescent 
features  recall  those  of  St.  George,  but  he  holds 
a  little  pyramidal  physician’s  box  and  a  scalpel 
instead  of  a  lance  (e.g.,  at  Nerezi).  Various  cycles 
of  scenes  from  his  life  have  been  preserved  (at 
Nerezi,  on  a  Sinai  vita  icon,  and  in  MSS  of  the 
menologion  of  Symeon  Metaphrastes),  but  the  choice 
of  scenes  and  their  iconography  differs  from 
monument  to  monument,  so  that  it  seems  unlikely 
that  any  widespread  iconographic  tradition  was 
ever  in  existence. 

sources.  V.V.  Latysev,  N eiidannye  greâeskie  agiografileshie 
teksty  (St.  Petersburg  1914)  40-75.  L.  Sternbach,  “loannes 
Geometrae  carmen  de  S.  Panteleemone,”  Dissertationes  clas- 
sis  philologicae  Academiae  litterarum  Cracooiensis  16  (1892) 

2 18-303  (corr.  A.  Papadopoulos-Rerameus,  VizVrem  6  [  1 899] 

1 56-63)-  PG  1  ‘5:448-77- 

lit.  BHG  14122-14180.  J.-M.  Sauget,  A.M.  Raggi,  Bibl. 
Sanct.  10  (1968)  108-18.  K.  Welker,  LCl  8:1 12-15.  Mou- 
riki,  Nea  Moni  151L  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 

PANTELEEMON  (painter).  See  Pantoleon. 

PANTELEEMON  MONASTERY,  also  called 
Rossikon,  a  Rus’  establishment  on  Mt.  Athos.  The 
present  large  complex  of  the  Rossikon,  situated 
north  of  Daphne  on  the  southwest  shore  of  the 
Athonite  peninsula,  is  of  modern  construction. 
Rossikon  had  its  origins  in  two  Byz.  monasteries, 
the  Theotokos  of  Xylourgou  and  St.  Panteleemon 
(riapreAe-jj^ojp),  also  called  “of  the  Thessaloni- 


can,”  which  merged  in  the  i2th  C.  The  Xylourgou 
monastery  (present-day  srete  of  Bogoridica  or 
rfheotokos)  was  located  in  the  northwest  part  of 
the  peninsula  and  inhabited  in  the  1 1  th  C.  by 
monks  from  Rus’.  The  monastery  of  St.  Pantelee- 
mon  (present-day  Palaiomonastero),  located  half- 
way  between  modern  Rossikon  and  Karyes,  was 
founded  in  the  late  ìoth  C.,  probably  by  Leontios 
of  Thessalonike.  It  owned  a  dock  and  tower  ( pyr - 
gos)  at  the  site  of  modern  Rossikon.  St.  Pantelee- 
mon  fell  into  decline  in  the  i2th  C.  and  was 
virtually  deserted  by  1 169,  when  it  was  occupied 
by  the  Rus’  monks  of  Xylourgou.  The  protos  of 
Athos  gave  St.  Panteleemon  to  the  Rus’  on  con- 
dition  that  they  restore  and  fortify  the  complex. 
The  Rus’  hegoumenos  assumed  the  leadership  of 
both  St.  Panteleemon  and  of  Xylourgou,  which 
was  designated  an  annex  {paramonasterion).  The 
reorganized  monastery  took  the  name  of  “the 
monastery  of  the  Rus’  honored  with  the  name  of 
St.  Panteleemon”  {mone  ton  Rhoson  eis  onoma  timo- 
mene  lou  hagiou  Panteleemonos).  Panteleemon  pros- 
pered,  esp.  during  the  period  of  Serbian  domi- 
nation  over  Athos,  receiving  substantial  estates 
from  Serbian  princes  (cf.  M.  Zivojinovic,  ZRVI  23 
[1984]  167—69).  Many  of  these  properties  were 
ìost,  however,  after  the  Turkish  conquest  of  Ma- 
cedonia  in  the  i5th  C. 

The  archives  contain  20  Byz.  acts  (dating  be- 
tween  1030  and  1430),  15  Serbian  documents 
(1349—1429),  as  well  as  later  Russian  and  Molda- 
vian  acts.  The  acts  include  a  detailed  inventory  of 
1 142  listing  the  movable  properties,  for  example, 
sacred  vessels,  of  the  Xylourgou  monastery  {Pan- 
tel.,  no. 7. 44-59);  a  chrysobull  of  Andronikos  II 
(1311)  confirming  the  Panteleemon  monastery’s 
title  to  properties  in  Thessalonike  and  Chalkidike, 
and  guaranteeing  certain  fiscal  immunities;  and  a 
chrysobull  of  John  V  (1353)  granting  the  mon- 
astery  properties  in  the  Strymon  region.  Pantelee- 
mon  also  owned  lands  on  Leinnos.  Approximateiy 
169  Greek  MSS  of  Byz.  date  are  preserved  in  the 
library  (Lampros,  Athos  2:280—461),  most  notably 
cod.  6,  a  richly  illustrated  copy  of  the  homilies  of 
Gregory  of  Nazianzos.  'I'he  church  formerly 
possessed  a  steatite  panagiarion  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  Alexios  III  of  Trebizond  (Kalavre- 
zou,  Sleatite,  no.  132). 

sources.  Actes  de  Sainl-Panléléèmon,  ed.  P.  Lemerle,  G. 
Dagron,  S.  Cirkovic  (Paris  1982). 

lit.  A.  Soloviev,  “Hisioire  du  monastère  russe  au  Mont- 
Athos,”  Byiantion  8  (1933)  213-38.  V.  Mosin,  “Russkie  na 
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Afone  i  russko-vizantijskie  otnolenija  v  XI -XII  vv  ,”  BS  9 
(1947)  55—85;  n  (1950)  32-60.  P.  Nastase,  “Russes  et 
Bulgares  à  I'Athos,”  Symmeikla  6  (1985)  284-97.  Treasures 
2:144-97,  347-59.  A.E.N.  Tachiaos,  The  Slavonic  Manu- 
scripts  of  St.  Panteleimon  Monastery  ( Rossikon )  on  Mt.  Athos 
(Thessalonike  1981).  -A.M.T.,  A.C. 

PANTELLERIA.  See  Patellaria. 

PANTEPOPTES  MONASTERY,  located  on  the 
fourth  hill  of  Constandnople  overlooking  the 
Golden  Horn.  Founded  before  1087  by  Anna 
Dai.assene,  the  Pantepoptes  (U.avTETTÓTTTT}<;,  “all- 
seeing”)  was  dedicated  to  Christ.  Although  it  was 
a  male  establishment,  the  founder  retired  to  pri- 
vate  apartments  there  shortly  before  her  death. 
Patr.  Theodosios  Boradiotes  was  confined  there 
temporarily  in  1181  after  the  revolt  of  Renier  of 
Montferrat.  In  1204,  during  the  final  Crusader 
attack  on  Constantinople,  Alexios  V  Mourtzouph- 
los  used  the  Pantepoptes  as  his  headquarters  be- 
cause  of  its  useful  vantage  point.  In  1206  the 
monastery  was  taken  over  by  Benedictine  monks, 
but  Greeks  returned  after  1261.  The  Pantepoptes 
continued  to  function  until  at  least  1453,  although 
it  is  apparently  not  mentioned  by  Russian  pilgrims 
in  the  Palaiologan  period;  after  the  Turkish  con- 
quest  its  church  became  the  still-extant  mosque  of 
Eski  Imaret  Camii.  The  church  has  a  cross-in- 
square  plan  and  an  unusual  U-shaped  gallery  over 
the  narthex.  An  outer  narthex  was  added  prob- 
ably  in  the  Palaiologan  period.  The  exterior  brick- 
work  includes  such  decorative  features  as  maean- 
der  patterns  and  sunbursts. 

lit.  Janin,  Églises  CP  513-15-  Mathews,  Byz.  Churches 
59-70-  -A.M.T. 

PANTEUGENOS,  SOTERICHOS,  i2th-C.  theo- 
logian.  A  deacon  of  the  Great  Church  of  Hagia 
Sophia  in  Constantinople,  then  patriarch-elect  of 
Antioch,  Panteugenos  (UaPTEiryevó<;)  became  the 
major  figure  in  theological  debates  on  the  nature 
of  Christ’s  sacrifice.  A  statement  (semeioma)  by  a 
synod  meeting  on  26  Jan.  1156  directed  a  con- 
demnation  against  those  who  affirmed  that  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  was  offered  to  the  Father  alone, 
and  not  to  the  other  two  persons  of  the  Trinity 
(PG  140:153^).  Dissatisfied  with  the  decision, 
Panteugenos  published  a  Dialogue  defending  the 
views  condemned  in  1 156;  he  faced,  however,  a 
refutation  by  Nicholas  of  Methone. 

A  new  synod,  presided  by  Emp.  Manuel  I,  was 


held  at  the  Blachernai  Palace  on  12  May  1157. 
The  earlier  decision  was  confirmed  (PG  140: 192 A), 
and  Panteugenos  renounced  his  previous  posi- 
tion.  The  Synodihon  of  Orthodoxy  included 
five  anathemas  against  the  condemned  doctrines. 
The  synod  affirmed  that  the  hypostasis  of  the 
incarnate  Logos  “offered”  the  sacrifice  according 
to  the  humanity  assumed  by  him  and  “received” 
it  according  to  his  divinity,  together  with  the  Fa- 
ther  and  the  Spirit.  The  decision  referred  to  a 
prayer  of  the  Byz.  liturgy  addressed  to  Christ  as 
“the  one  who  offers  and  the  one  who  is  offered.” 

f.d.  PG  140:140-48.  I.  Sakkelion,  Palmiake  Bibliotheke 
(Athens  1890)  328-31. 

lit.  RegPalr ,  fasc.  3,  nos.  1038,  1041-43.  Gouillard, 
“Synodikon,”  210—15.  Meyendorff,  Byz.  Theology  40. 

-J.M. 

PANTORRATOR  (TrauTOtcpáTtop,  lit.  “all- 
sovereign”),  an  epithet  of  God.  Used  in  the  Apoc- 
alypse  of  John  and  by  some  early  theologians  (F. 
Bergamelli,  Salesianum  46  [1984]  439—72),  it  was 
employed  by  Athanasios  of  Alexandria  in  his 
polemics  against  the  Arians,  who  considered  the 
Son  of  God  as  a  dynamis  and  denied  him  the  title 
of  Pantokrator  (PG  25:4726,  26:8oAB).  In  Byz. 
the  term  was  applied  both  to  God  in  general  and 
separately  to  the  individual  persons  of  the  Trinity, 
esp.  to  the  Father;  the  epithet  emphasized  rule 
over  the  whole,  in  contrast  to  the  kosmokrator  or 
“world-ruler,”  the  title  of  the  Devil.  When  ap- 
plied  to  Christ,  the  concept  of  Pantokrator  was 
closely  interwoven  with  the  image  of  the  kingship 
of  Christ  who  was  Pantokrator  both  by  nature,  as 
the  Son,  and— against  the  Arians— by  his  role  as 
redeemer.  The  term  is  often  used  in  symbols  of 
the  creed  (PG  28:15816,  1589A)  and  in  liturgical 
texts.  Strangely  enough,  the  term  is  lacking  in  the 
list  of  divine  names  compiled  by  Theodore  II 
Laskaris  (PG  140:764-70)  that  includes  almost 
700  epithets,  but  there  are  many  synonyms.  (For 
the  Pantokrator  in  art,  see  Christ:  Types  of  Christ.) 

lit.  F.  Buri,  Der  Pantokrator:  Ontologie  und  Eschatologie 
als  Grundlage  der  Lehre  von  Gott  (Hamburg  1969).  C.  Capizzi, 
Pantobrator:  Saggio  d’esegesi  letterario-iconografica  (Rome  1964), 
rev.  K.  Wessel,  BZ  58  (1965)  141-47,  J.  Myslivec,  BS  27 
(1966)  427—32.  K.  Wessel,  “Das  Bild  des  Pantokrator,”  in 
Polychronion  521-35.  C.P.  Charalampídis,  “A  propos  de  la 
signification  trinitaire  de  la  maín  gauche  du  Pantokrator,” 
OrChrP  38  (1972)  260—65.  -G.P. 

PANTORRATOR,  MONASTERIES  OF.  Several 
Byz.  monasteries  were  dedicated  to  Christ  as  Pan- 
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tokrator,  the  most  important  being  in  Constanti- 
nople  and  on  Mt.  Athos. 

PANTOHRATOR  MONASTERY  IN  CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE,  a  large  monastic  compiex  founded  in 
Constantinople  by  Emp.  John  II  Romnenos  east 
0f  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  on  the  slope 
of  the  fourth  hill.  The  three  parallel  and  contig- 
uous  church  buildings  survive  to  the  present  un- 
der  the  Turkish  name  Zeyrek  Rilise  Camii.  One 
of  the  churches,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  (the 
Asomatos),  was  intended  as  a  funerary  chapel  for 
members  of  the  Romnenos  family.  John  II  and 
his  wife  Irene  were  buried  there,  as  were  his  son 
Manuel  I  and  daughter-in-law  Bertha  of  Sulz- 
baCH.  In  front  of  Manuel’s  tomb  was  the  slab  on 
which  it  was  believed  Jesus  had  lain  after  the  Dep- 
osition  from  the  Cross,  brought  by  Manuel  from 
Ephesus  in  1169/70.  Two  Palaiologan  emperors, 
Manuel  II  and  John  VIII,  also  found  their  final 
resting  place  at  Pantokrator. 

The  south  church,  dedicated  to  the  Pantokra- 
tor,  is  the  most  important  four-column,  cross-in- 
square  church  preserved  in  the  capital.  The  huge 
columns  of  red  marble,  probably  spolia,  are  lost 
today,  as  is  most  of  the  stained  glass,  which  was 
supposedly  in  its  east  window;  much  of  the  figured 
opus  sectile  pavement  remains.  Panels  in  its 
templon  screen  came  from  the  Constantinopolitan 
Church  of  St.  Polyeurtos.  The  slightly  smaller 
north  church,  where  women  were  admitted,  was 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Eleousa.  Here  faint  traces 
of  the  original  mosaic  decoration  are  preserved. 

John  II’s  typikon,  composed  in  Oct.  1 136,  pro- 
vides  explicit  directions  for  the  ceremonial  in  the 
three  churches  (e.g.,  ecclesiastical  lighting,  com- 
memorations  of  the  deceased),  and  the  admini- 
stration  of  the  monastery  (election  of  hegoumenos, 
diet  and  clothing  of  monks,  etc.).  It  housed  80 
monks,  of  whom  50  were  choir  brothers  and  30 
serving  brothers.  The  complex  included  a  50-bed 
hospital  and  a  gerohomeion  for  24  elderly  men. 
The  emperor  also  constructed  a  leprosarium  at 
some  distance  from  the  monastery.  Pantokrator 
was  richly  endowed  with  estates  in  Thrace,  Mac- 
edonia,  the  Peloponnesos,  the  Aegean  and  Ana- 
tolia,  and  six  smaller  monasteries  in  the  Asiatic 
suburbs  of  the  capital. 

The  monastery  was  occupied  by  the  Venetians 
between  1204  and  1261;  it  was  then  restored  to 
Orthodox  monks  and  continued  to  function  until 


1453.  Only  a  few  of  its  hegoumenoi  are  known, 
including  Makarios  Marres. 

source.  P.  Gautier,  “Le  Typikon  du  Christ  Sauveur 
Pantocrator,”  REB  32  (1974)  1  —  145. 

lit.  A.H.S.  Megaw,  “Notes  on  Recent  Work  of  the  Byz- 
antine  Institute  in  Istanbul,”  DOP  17  (1963)  335-64.  Ma- 
jeska,  Russian  Traoelers  289—95.  Janin,  Eglises  CP  515-23, 
564-66.  -A.M.T.,  A.C. 

Pantorrator  Monastery  on  Athos.  Ded- 
icated  to  the  Transfiguration,  this  monastery  is 
located  on  the  northeast  coast  of  the  peninsula, 
halfway  between  Vatopedi  and  Iveron.  Although 
its  foundation  has  traditionally  been  attributed  to 
the  reign  of  Alexios  I  Romnenos  or  to  the  1 3th- 
C.  general  Alexios  Strategopoulos,  the  monas- 
tery  is  not  mentioned  in  any  sources  until  the 
second  half  of  the  ì^th  C.  It  was  evidently  founded 
'n  *  357  (Gones,  infra  8gf)  by  the  brothers  Alexios 
(a  megas  primiherios  in  1357,  who  became  megas 
stratopedarches  in  1358)  and  John  ( protosebastos  in 
1 357,  promoted  to  rnegas  primiherios  in  1358);  their 
family  name  is  unknown,  but  they  were  related 
to  the  Palaiologoi.  Ostrogorsky’s  ( Sabrana  dela,  vol. 
4  [Belgrade  1970]  615—24)  identification  of  John 
with  the  megas  fmimikerios  John  who  was  the  son 
of  Demetrios  Palaiologos  has  now  been  rejected 
( PLP ,  no.21484).  The  huge  icon  of  Christ  that 
they  presented  to  the  monastery  is  now  in  Len- 
ingrad  ( Iskusstvo  Vizantii  3,  no.947).  By  1394  the 
monastery  held  i5th  place  in  the  Athonite  hier- 
archy.  Sometime  before  Jan.  1394  Pantokrator 
was  destroyed  by  fire  and  subsequently  rebuilt 
with  the  assistance  of  Emp.  Manuel  II.  In  1396 
Patr.  Antony  IV  reconfirmed  its  status  as  a  pa- 
triarchal  monastery. 

Pantokrator  had  properties  on  Thasos,  Lem- 
nos,  and  Chalkidike,  and  a  metochion  called  Belt- 
zistha  near  Serres.  The  13  documents  published 
by  L.  Petit  range  in  date  from  1357  to  1398  (plus 
an  earlier  act  of  1 107)  and  include  the  testament 
of  thc  foundcr  John  (1384).  Thc  library  of  Pan 
tokrator  preserves  120  Byz.  MSS,  including  the 
famous  pth-C.  marginal  psalter,  Pantokr.  61  (Du- 
frenne,  L’Illustration  I).  From  this  collection,  too, 
came  the  Psalter  and  New  Testament  of  ca.1084, 
now  Washington,  Dumbarton  Oaks  3  (Cutler, 
Aristocratic  Psalters,  no.51).  In  the  katholikon  are 
some  frescoes  of  the  iqth  C.,  including  a  Deesis, 
the  Dormition,  and  some  figures  of  saints. 

source.  Actes  du  Pantokrator,  ed.  L.  Petit,  VizVrem  10 
(1903)  supp.  2. 
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lit.  D.B.  Gones,  “Ho  chronos  hidryseos  tes  mones  Pan- 
tokratoros  tou  Hagiou  Orous,”  Antidoron  Pneumatiknn:  Ti- 
metikos  Tomos  Gerasimou  lo.  Kunidare  (Athens  1981)  80—95. 
Lampros,  Athos  1:91-113.  Polites,  Kataiogoi  139-77.  Trea- 
sures  3:120-57,  263-87.  E.  Tsigaridas,  “Toichographies  kai 
eikones  tes  mones  Pantokratoros  Hagiou  Orous,”  Makedont- 
ka  18  (1978)  181-206.  -A.M.T.,  A.C. 


PANTOLEON,  painter;  fl.  1001-16.  Pantoleon’s 
name  occurs  more  frequently  than  that  of  any 
other  artist  beside  the  miniatures  in  the  Meno- 
logion  of  Basil  1 1 ;  he  was  perhaps  head  of  the 
atelier  that  decorated  this  MS.  Cutler  suggested 
that  Pantoleon’s  hand  is  also  apparent  in  a  Psalter 
(Venice,  Marc.  gr.  Z  17)  prepared  for  the  saine 
emperor.  Pantoleon  is  mentioned  in  both  versions 
of  the  Life  of  St.  Athanasios  of  Athos  (ed. 
Noret,  A  par.254.3— 36;  B  par.78.24— 33)  as  a  res- 
ident  of  Constantinople  who  painted  two  icons  of 
the  saint  probably  for  Antony,  later  hegoumenos  of 
the  Panagiou  monastery.  In  this  account,  Panto- 
leon  is  said  to  have  been  at  work  on  an  imperial 
commission. 


lit.  Sevâenko,  Ideology,  pt.X  1 1  (1972),  241-49.  A.  Cut- 
ler,  “The  Psalter  of  Basil  II,”  ArtVen  30  (1976)  9-19. 

-A.C. 

PANTOLEON  (saint).  See  Panteleemon. 

PAP  (Lat.  Para),  Arsacid  king  of  Armenia  (368/ 
9-374),  son  and  successor  of  Ar5ak  II/III.  This 
is  probabiy  not  the  Papa  mentioned  in  the  Letters 
of  Basil  the  Great  as  was  once  thought.  Pap  was 
educated  under  Roman  auspices  at  Neoraisareia, 
where  he  had  taken  refuge  at  the  time  of  the 
Sasanian  conquest  of  Armenia  ca.363.  Valens  sent 
him  back  to  Armenia  with  an  army  commanded 
by  the  dux  and  comes  rei  militaris  Terentius.  Once 
reestablished  on  the  Armenian  throne,  Pap  ap- 
parently  continued  to  support  the  Romans  against 
the  Sasanians,  whom  his  armies  thrice  defeated, 
but  he  quarreled  with  the  powerful  nobles  of  his 
own  kingdom  and  esp.  with  the  clergy,  which 
opposed  his  arianizing  policy.  Pap  contrived  the 
murder  of  the  patriarch  Nersës  I  the  Great  and 
was  murdered  in  return,  apparently  with  the  con- 


Pantoleon.  Miniature  by  Pantoleon  in  the  Menologion  of  Basil  II  (Vat.  gr.  1613, 
p.53).  Biblioteca  Apostolica  Vaticana.  The  miniature  depicts  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Eustathios  and  his  family. 
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nivance  of  the  Roman  commander.  Latin  and 
Armenian  sources  disagree  sharply  on  his  char- 
acter:  he  is  praised  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
who  bewails  his  murder  as  an  unspeakable  crime, 
while  the  Armenian  sources  portray  him  as  ded- 
icated  from  birth  to  the  powers  of  evil. 

LIt.  Asdourian,  Armenien  und  Rum  300—11.  Garsoian, 
Armenia,  pt.1V  (1967),  297-320;  pt.VII  (1983),  145-69. 
Grousset,  Arménie  143-52.  -N.G.G. 


PAPACY,  bishopric  of  Rome.  Early  Christian 
communities  used  the  term  papas  (father)  as  a 
title  of  affectionate  respect,  esp.  for  priests  and 
bishops;  from  the  4th  to  7th  C.,  the  term  was 
often  used  for  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  and 
other  bishops.  The  title  is  on  record  in  Rome 
from  the  4th  C.;  from  the  6th  it  was  increasingly 
used  specihcally  for  the  bishop  of  Rome. 

By  the  4th  C.,  the  papacy  was  the  West’s  leading 
bishopric  and  the  only  one  included  among  the 
hve  major  sees  that  formed  the  pentarchy.  The 
First  Council  of  Constantinople,  held  in  381  (see 
under  Constantinople,  Councils  of),  explicitly 
recognized  the  papacy’s  primacy,  and  the  popes 
took  advantage  of  the  struggle  between  Alexan- 
dria  and  Constantinople  to  gain  supremacy  within 
the  church  hierarchy.  Pope  Leo  I,  in  particular, 
advanced  Rome’s  claims  to  primacy  throughout 
the  empire  in  the  5th  C. 

With  J ustinian  I’s  reconquest  of  Italy  in  the 
mid-6th  C.,  Rome  entered  the  Byz.  political  and 
cultural  sphere,  where  it  remained  until  the  mid- 
8th  C.  While  papal  claims  to  ecclesiastical  primacy 
continued,  the  ability  of  the  papacy  to  thwart 
Constantinople’s  political  and  religious  policies 
decreased.  Byz.  emperors  deposed  Pope  Silverius 
'n  537  and  convicted  Martin  I  of  treason  in 
Constantinople  in  653/4;  in  the  6th  C.  the  bishop 
of  Constantinople  assumed  the  title  ecumenical 
patriarch.  While  the  apocnsianus  represented  the 
papacy  in  Constantinople,  in  Italy  the  exarch 
usually  confirmed  papal  elections  of  the  7th  and 
8th  C.  (see  Liber  diurnus). 

Persian  and  Arab  invasions  of  the  early  7th  C. 
triggered  large-scale  immigration  of  the  Eastern 
ecclesiastical  elite  into  Italy,  causing  a  substantial 
hellenization  of  Rome’s  clergy,  with  the  result  that 
from  678  to  752,  11  of  13  popes  were  Greek- 
speaking.  Theology  (see  Lateran  Synod),  art  (see 
Rome),  liturgy  (see  Sergius  I),  and  literature  (see 


Zacharias)  reflect  the  new  Greek  orientation,  as 
the  papacy  developed  a  Byz.-style  bureaucracy 
and  court.  In  the  8th  C.,  papal  opposition  to 
Iconoclasm,  combined  with  resistance  to  in- 
creased  taxation,  provoked  Byz.  confiscation  of 
the  papal  estates  in  southern  Italy  and  Sicily  and 
subordination  of  Illyricum  to  the  patriarchate  of 
Constantinople.  Constantinople’s  grip  on  central 
Italy  loosened,  however,  and  increasing  Lombard 
pressure  forced  the  papacy  to  seek  an  alliance 
with  the  Carolingians.  When  Pope  Leo  III  con- 
ferred  the  imperial  crown  upon  Charlemagne  in 
800,  it  symbolized  Rome’s  independence  from 
Byz.  control. 

The  Liber  pontificalis  records  imperial  grants 
that  contributed  to  the  landed  wealth  of  the  papal 
patrimonies  in  the  ^th  to  8th  C.  (from  Constan- 
tine  I  to  Constantine  V).  Originally  encompass- 
ing  estates  in  Africa,  Gaul,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica 
as  well  as  Italy,  their  administration  became  highly 
centralized  under  Gregory  I.  Loss  of  the  overseas 
territories  and  Lombard  encroachment  fostered 
concentration  of  papal  lands  in  central  Italy,  ex- 
panded  by  Carolingian  grants  under  Hadri.an  I. 
By  the  gth  C.,  the  papacy  was  one  of  Italy’s  most 
powerful  princedoms  and  a  major  factor  in  inter- 
national  relations.  Nicholas  I  effectively  ex- 
ploited  the  situation,  trying  to  subordinate  the 
newly  baptized  Slavs  of  Moravia  and  Bulgaria  to 
Rome,  to  regain  jurisdiction  over  lllyricum,  and 
to  establish  control  over  the  church  of  Constan- 
tinople. 

This  active  policy  of  the  gth-C.  popes  was  short- 
lived:  Nicholas  met  an  energetic  opponent  in  Patr. 
Photios,  while  Arab  incursions  and  the  weaken- 
ing  of  Frankish  power  again  forced  his  successors 
to  seek  alliance  with  Byz.  Involved  with  domestic 
difficulties,  the  ìoth-C.  papacy  temporarily  ceased 
efforts  to  claim  primacy  over  the  Eastern  churches. 

By  the  mid-iith  C.  the  papacy  believed  itself 
strong  enough  to  ìeasserl  univcisal  claiins,  al- 
though  the  papacy  and  Constantinople  were  nat- 
ural  allies  against  the  Normans.  The  first  step  in 
this  papal  expansion  was  the  conflict  between  Patr. 
Michael  I  Reroularios  and  Cardinal  Humbert 
in  1054;  more  dramatic  than  substantial,  the  con- 
flict  did  not  cause  a  real  schism,  although  the 
dispute  highlighted  essential  theological,  admin- 
istrative,  and  ritual  differences  between  the  East- 
ern  and  Western  churches. 

Church  reform,  moral  improvement  of  the 
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clergy,  and  the  development  of  effective  admin- 
istration  in  the  late  ìith  to  i2th  C.  significantly 
enhanced  the  political  influence  and  ideological 
authority  of  the  papacy.  The  power  of  the  Ger- 
man  kings  in  Italy  was  curbed  (partially  with  the 
help  of  the  growing  Italian  communes),  and  in 
1095  Pope  Urban  II  proclaimed  a  crusade  in- 
tended  to  unify  Western  Christianity  against  the 
infidel  Muslims.  Despite  serious  friction,  Byz.  was 
at  first  an  ally  of  the  Crusaders,  and  theological 
dialogue,  frequently  in  a  spirit  of  reconciliation, 
occurred.  A  definitive  rupture  came  only  in  1204 
when  the  Fourth  Crusade  unexpectedly  turned 
against  Constantinople.  The  role  of  Innocent  III 
in  this  event  is  uncertain,  although  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  and  the  establishment  of  Latin 
rule  was  beneficial  for  the  papacy,  which  had  Iong 
sought  to  establish  control  over  the  Balkans. 

l'his  success,  however,  was  undermined  by  var- 
ious  forces  and  did  not  last.  On  the  one  hand, 
papal  power  in  the  West  was  weakened  after  the 
ìgth  C.,  when  it  had  to  face  not  the  universal 
aspiradons  of  the  German  emperors,  but  the  na- 
scent  national  states,  which  were  able  to  expIoit 
the  same  elements  that  the  papacy  had  used  in  its 
own  behalf:  the  growing  medieval  towns  and  the 
local  church.  The  external  sign  of  papal  defeat 
was  the  “Babylonian  captivity”  of  1309  to  1377, 
when  the  popes  were  exiled  to  Avignon,  where 
they  came  under  French  control.  Another  factor 
was  the  growth  of  Turkish  power:  the  Crusaders 
were  losing  their  foothold  in  the  Levant,  and  Byz. 
territory  was  drasdcally  shrinking.  The  war  against 
the  infidel  required  enormous  amounts  of  money 
and  manpower,  while  the  Crusading  movement 
was  declining.  Finally,  the  papacy  underesdmated 
Byz.  resistance  to  Union  of  the  Churches  and 
was  not  willing  to  yield  any  significant  point  to 
win  the  sympathy  of  the  Greek  people.  The  con- 
dition  for  union  was  the  full  subjugation  of  Byz. 
to  papal  jurisdiction,  theology,  and  rite;  a  few 
emperors  were  willing  to  accept  these  terms,  but 
failed  to  gain  popular  support  for  their  policies. 
l’he  Council  of  Ferrara-Florence  in  1439  brought 
only  superficial  unity  and  minimal  assistance  from 
the  West:  the  papacy  was  not  able,  and  did  not 
seriously  try,  to  save  Constantinople  in  1453. 

lit.  E.  Caspar,  Geschichte  des  Papsttums  von  den  Anfängen 
bis  zur  Höhe  der  Wellherrschaft,  2  vols.  (Tübingen  1930-33). 
J.  Richards,  The  Popes  and  the  Papacy  in  the.  Early  Middle  Ages 
(London  1 979)-  K.M.  Setton,  The  Papacy  and  the  Levant, 


vols.  1-4  (Philadelphia  1976-84).  T.F.X.  Noble,  The  Re- 
public  of  St.  Peter  (Philadelphia  1984).  W,  de  Vries,  Rom  und 
die  Patriarchale  des  Ostens  (Munich  1963)  7-73.  W.  Ullmann, 
The  Papacy  and  Political  Ideas  in  the  Mìddle  Ages  (London 
1976)  pts.  1-5.  -  A.K.,  M.McC. 

PAPADIRE  (IIa7rû:ôtKT7),  a  late  Byz.  anthology  of 
musical  settings,  both  simple  and  florid,  for  hymns, 
psalms,  and  other  chants  used  in  the  liturgy  and 
the  liturgical  Hours.  John  Koukouzeles  is  be- 
lieved  to  have  first  edited  this  kind  of  volume, 
which  also  bears  the  name  of  Akolouthia,  Mousikon, 
Anthologion,  or  Psaltike.  Along  with  compositions 
by  Palaiologan  composers,  the  earliest  i4th-C.^o- 
padikai  preserve  vestiges  of  i2th-  and  i3th-C. 
Constantinopolitan  repertories;  a  handful  of  these, 
both  early  and  late,  contain  musical  treatises. 
Fourteen  MSS  of  the  Papadike  from  the  i4th  C. 
and  nearly  three  times  that  number  from  the  1 5th 
C.  are  extant.  Chants  in  the  kalophonic  style  pre- 
dominate.  This  style  is  chiefly  recognizable  by  its 
use  of  the  meaningless  teretismata  and  by  its 
demanding  virtuosity. 

In  modern  scholarship,  the  term  Papadike  usu- 
ally  refers  to  a  short,  elementary  manual  of  mu- 
sical  notation  that  introduces  the  musical  an- 
thologies  of  chant  from  the  i4th  C.  onward.  The 
text  underwent  many  modifications;  by  the  ì^th 
C.,  at  least  four  different  versions  of  the  Papadike 
existed,  varying  in  completeness  and  order  of 
contents.  Typically,  the  manual  consists  of  lists 
showing  (1)  the  neumata  and  their  interval  value; 
(2)  the  “great  hypostases’  (subsidiary  ornamental 
signs);  (3)  the  phthorai;  and  (4)  small  musical 
examples  describing  the  function  and  value  of  the 
neumata.  Following  this  may  be  various  diagrams 
undoubtedly  intended  for  use  when  teachers  in- 
troduced  their  students  to  the  neumatic  and  modal 
systems.  Many  sources  also  include  a  varying 
number  of  short,  ad  hoc  exercise  melodies  that 
served  as  a  bridge  between  the  theory  and  its 
application  to  actual  singing. 

lit.  Wellesz,  Music  284-310.  Tardo,  Melurgia  151-73- 

-D.E.C. 

PAPAS  (már raç,  7ra7râç,  7rá777raç,  “father”),  used 
widely  in  the  Byz.  church  as  a  title  of  respect  and 
affection  for  the  clerical  rank  of  priest  (e.g.,  Malal. 
361.8,  362.5).  It  emphasizes  the  spiritual  relation- 
ship  between  priest  and  congregation.  As  early  as 
the  3rd  C.,  however,  the  word  was  also  commonly 
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applied  to  bishops  in  both  East  and  West  (Gregory 
Thaumaturgus,  PG  10: 1020A).  In  Egypt  the  bishop 
of  Alexandria  was  regularly  styled  papas  (PG 
20:648^),  possibly  as  early  as  23 1  (PG  1 1 1  :g82Ü- 
p83A).  Only  gradually  was  the  term  applied  solely 
to  the  bishop  of  Rome  (see  Papacy).  Although  it 
is  attested  for  the  Roman  bishop  in  the  4th  C., 
only  in  the  6th  C.  does  the  custom  become  more 
general.  Even  then,  however,  papas  was  still  oc- 
casionally  used  for  other  Western  bishops  as  well 
(cf.  Avitus  of  Vienne,  PL  59:239).  It  was  indeed 
not  until  the  1  tth  C.  that  the  dtle  was  for  the  first 
time  restricted  exclusively  to  the  bishop  of  Rome 
by  Pope  Gregory  VII. 

lit.  P.  de  Labriolle,  “Une  esquisse  de  l’histoire  du  mot 
‘Papa,’  ”  Bulletìn  d’ancienne  liUérature  et  d’archéologie  chré- 
tiennes  1  (1911)  215-20.  Idem,  “Papa,”  Bulletin  du  Cange  4 
(1928)  65-75.  -A.P. 

PAPER,  writing  material  that  gradually  came  to 
replace  parchment.  Considered  inferior  to  parch- 
ment  because  it  was  less  durable,  paper  came  into 
wide  use  because  it  was  cheaper.  Palaeographers 
distinguish  between  two  kinds  of  paper  imported 
into  Byz.,  oriental  or  bombycine  (f3anf3viavov, 
(ìoix(ìvkivov,  f3ayôaTLKÓv,  the  names  coming  from 
the  cities  of  Membij  and  Baghdad,  respectively) 
and  occidental.  Both  types  of  paper  were  made 
from  rags  or  vegetable  fibers.  Oriental  paper  was 
smooth,  brownish,  glued  with  starch,  and  had  no 
watermarks;  Western  paper  was  yellowish  or  white, 
thick,  rough,  glued  with  gelatin,  and  had  water- 
marrs.  The  size  of  the  two  kinds  of  paper  and 
the  pattern  of  wires  used  in  the  manufacture  also 
differed.  The  question  of  whether  paper  was 
manufactured  in  Byz.  itself  is  still  open;  N.  Oi- 
konomides  argues  that  papermakers  are  attested 
in  Constantinople  ca.8oo  (in  PGEB  397f). 

Paper  was  introduced  to  the  Byz.  world  by  the 
Arabs,  who  had  learned  the  secret  of  its  manu- 
facture  from  Chinese  prisouers  of  war  captured 
at  Samarkand  in  75 1 .  The  oldest  preserved  Greek 
MS  written  on  oriental  paper  is  Vat.  gr.  2200, 
copied  ca.8oo,  probably  in  Damascus;  this  paper, 
however,  did  not  come  into  common  use  in  Byz. 
territory  until  the  ìith  C.  The  inventory  of  the 
übrary  of  the  monastery  of  Attaleiates,  for  ex- 
ample,  lists  eight  books  on  paper  and  six  on 
parchment.  The  earliest  surviving  paper  MS  copied 
in  Byz.  is  from  1105  (Vat.  gr.  504).  Paper  was 
also  used  for  documents;  the  earliest  preserved 


example  is  a  chrysobull  of  1052.  The  latest  Byz. 
MSS  on  oriental  paper  date  from  ca.  1350. 

Occidental  paper  was  first  imported  to  Byz.  in 
the  1 3th  C.  from  Italy,  where  the  oldest  paper 
mill  was  at  Fabriano  (in  Ancona).  By  the  late  i4th 
C.  Italian  paper  had  completely  supplanted  its 
orientai  counterpart.  The  dimensions  of  a  sheet 
of  occidental  paper  average  290  x  450  mm.  Fo- 
lios  were  formed  by  folding  these  sheets  in  two, 
four,  eight,  etc.  Stocks  of  paper  were  used  soon 
after  purchase  (3-5  years),  which  helps  to  date 
books  on  paper  provided  with  watermarks.  Mod- 
ern  technology  (e.g.,  analysis  by  electron  micro- 
scope,  neutron  activation,  and  betagraphy)  can 
also  assist  in  dating. 

lit.  J.  Irigoin,  “Papiers  orientaux  et  papiers  occiden- 
taux,”  in  PCEB  45—54.  Idem,  “Les  premiers  manuscrits 
grecs  écrits  sur  papier  et  le  problème  du  bombycin,”  Scrip- 
torium^  (1950)  194-204,  rp.  in  Harltìnger,  Kodikologie  132- 
43.  Hunger,  “Buch-  und  Schriftwesen”  38-40. 

-E.G.,  A.M.T.,  I.S. 


PAPHLAGONIA  (]]a<f>kayovía),  region  of 
northern  Asia  Minor  between  Galatia  and  the 
Black  Sea,  consisting  of  a  narrow  coastal  strip  and 
isolated  but  rich  interior  valleys  that  produced 
timber  and  grain;  its  metropolis  was  Cangra. 
Diocletian  created  a  separate  province  of  Paph- 
lagonia.  In  535,  Justinian  I  merged  Paphlagonia 
and  the  adjacent  Honorias,  assigning  them  to  a 
praetor  with  civil  and  military  powers.  Persian, 
then  Arab  attacks  reached  Paphlagonia  occasion- 
ally  in  the  761— 8th  C.  After  being  part  of  Opsi- 
kion,  Paphlagonia  became  a  separate  theme  in 
the  early  gth  C.  Its  strategos  commanded  5,000 
men  and  five  fortresses;  he  was  paid  10  pounds 
of  gold.  A  ftatepano  was  apparently  in  charge  of 
the  fleet.  Most  of  Paphlagonia  was  lost  to  the 
Turks  after  Mantzikert  in  1071;  the  Crusade  of 
1  101  met  disaster  in  Paphlagonia:  the  rampaigns 
of  John  II,  1130-35,  were  more  successful,  but 
brought  no  lasting  gains.  The  coast  remained 
Byz.:  in  1205,  David  Romnenos  of  Trebizond 
established  a  realm  called  Paphlagonia,  which 
stretched  from  Sinope  to  Herarleia  Pontike. 
Theodore  I  Laskaris  seized  the  western  parts  as 
far  as  Amastris  in  1214;  they  became  the  Las- 
karid  province  of  Paphlagonia.  Ehe  region  was 
lost  to  the  Turks  or  Genoese  by  the  late  i4th  C. 
lit.  A.  Pertusi  in  De  them.  136L 


-C.F. 
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PAPHOS.  See  Cyprus. 

PAPIAS  ( rraTría' word  etymologically  connected 
with  7ratrâç,  father,  priest),  eunuch  in  charge  of 
the  buildings  of  the  palace.  The  fìrst  mention  in 
narrative  sources  is  for  the  year  780,  when  a 
certain  Jacob,  protospatharios  and  papias,  was  ar- 
rested  by  Leo  IV  (Theoph.  453.10-11;  Bury, 
Adm.  System  1 24f,  however,  treated  this  papias  as 
a  proper  name).  The  seal  of  the  papias  Peter  has 
been  dated  by  the  editors  (Zacos,  Seals  1,  no.2821) 
to  550-650.  The  papias  was  primarily  the  janitor 
of  the  palace— his  duty  was  to  keep  the  keys  and 
open  the  gates;  he  also  kept  the  keys  of  the  palace 
prison  (Kinn.  234. 10—  1 2).  The  cooperation  of  the 
papias  was  important  for  any  conspiracy:  thus,  the 
papias  played  a  decisive  role  in  the  plot  of  Michael 
II  against  Leo  V.  When  Basil  I  plotted  Michael 
III’s  murder,  the  hetaireiarches  Artabasdes  snatched 
the  keys  from  the  papias  and  let  in  the  conspira- 
tors. 

The  papias  was  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  buildings.  His  staff  consisted  of  diaìtarioi  or 
hebdomarioi  (who  served  in  weekly  relays  in  charge 
of  various  rooms  of  the  palace),  loustai,  handelaptai, 
hamenades,  and  horologoi,  who  were  responsible  for 
the  baths,  lighting,  heating,  and  horologia,  respec- 
tively,  and  zarabai  (functions  not  clear).  To  this 
personnel,  presented  in  the  Kletorologion  of  Philo- 
theos,  Oikonomides  ( Listes  306,  n.100)  adds  the 
minsourator,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  emperor’s 
tent  during  military  expeditions.  The  papias  was 
assisted  by  the  deuteros.  He  also  played  a  part 
in  imperial  ceremony,  both  inside  and  outside  the 
palace;  thus,  on  1  Aug.  he  carried  a  cross  (from 
the  palace  treasury)  through  the  streets  of  Con- 
stantinople,  visiting  houses  of  the  wealthy  and 
collecting  from  them  a  fee  of  some  sort  (De  cer. 
723.17—19).  In  addition  to  the  papias  of  the  Great 
Palace  there  were  papiai  of  the  Magnaura  and 
Daphne  palaces;  the  latter  was  created  by  Michael 
III.  From  the  1361  C.  onward  megas papias  became 
an  honorific  title  conferred  on  members  of  noble 
families,  including  the  future  emperor  John  VI 
Kantakouzenos. 

lit.  Bury,  Adm.  System  126—28.  Guilland,  lnstitutions 
1 125 1-65.  D.  Beljaev,  Bymntina,  vol.  1  (St.  Petersburg  1891) 
145-63.  Mercati,  Col!Byz  1:659-61.  -A.K. 

PAPPOS  OF  ALEXANDRIA,  mathemadcian  and 
geographer;  fl.  Alexandria  ca.320.  His  Commentary 


on  the  Almagest,  of  which  only  books  5  and  6 
survive,  provides  the  only  known  date  in  Pappos’s 
life:  his  computation  of  a  partial  solar  eclipse 
visible  at  Alexandria  on  18  Oct.  320  (bk.6,  ch.4). 
Another  computation  of  the  longitude  of  the  sun 
on  5  Jan.  323,  recorded  by  Theon  (Commentary 
on  the  Almagest,  bk.3,  ch.8),  may  be  derived  from 
Pappos’s  lost  commentary  on  Almagest  3. 

Pappos’s  other  work  surviving  in  Greek,  the 
Collection,  is  imperfectly  preserved  in  a  ìoth-C. 
MS,  Vat.  gr.  218  (Jones,  “Papal  Manuscripts”  16- 
3 1 );  the  first  book  and  part  of  books  2  and  8  are 
now  lost.  Of  varied  contents,  it  included  discus- 
sions  and  summaries  of  works  and  theorems  of 
early  Greek  mathemadcians  such  as  Apollonios, 
Archimedes,  Eratosthenes,  Euclid,  Heron,  Ni- 
komedes,  and  Theodosios.  After  the  6th  C.  it  was 
rarely  cited  by  Byz.  scholars. 

Some  of  Pappos’s  works  have  been  preserved 
only  in  Arabic  transladons:  the  Mechanical  Intro- 
ductions,  perhaps  based  on  book  8  of  the  Collectìon 
(D.E.P.  Jackson,  Islamic  Quarterly  16  [1972]  96- 
103  and  CQ  n.s.  30  [1980]  523—33)  and  his  com- 
mentary  on  book  10  of  Euclid’s  Elements',  part  of 
a  Latin  version  of  this  commentary  is  also  extant. 
Fragments  of  Pappos’s  Chorography  of  the  Inhabited 
World  are  preserved  in  an  anonymous  Armenian 
work  on  geography  (R.H.  Hewsen,  Isis  62  [1971] 
186—207). 

ed.  Commentaires  de  Pappus  et  de  Théon  d’Alexandrìe  sur 
l'Almageste,  ed.  A.  Rome.  vol.  1  (Vatican  1931).  Pappi  Alex- 
andrini  Collectionis  quae  supersunt ,  ed.  F.  Hultsch,  3  vols. 
(Berlin  1875—78;  rp.  Amsterdam  1965),  with  Lat.  tr.  Book 
7  0/  the  Collection,  ed.  A.  Jones,  2  vols.  (New  York  1986), 
with  Eng.  tr.  The  Commentary  of  Pappus  on  Book  X  of  Euclid's 
Elements,  ed.  W.  Thomson,  G.  Junge  (Cambridge,  Mass., 
1930;  rp.  New  York  1968). 

lit.  Heath,  Malhematics  2:355-439.  -D.P. 

PAPYRI.  See  Antinoöpolis  Papyri;  Aphrodite 
Papyri;  Apollonos  Ano  Papyri;  Arabic  Papyri; 
Nessana  Papyri;  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri;  Ra- 

VENNA  PaPYRI. 

PAPYROLOGY,  an  auxiliary  discipline  dealing 
with  texts  written  on  papyrus  (and  ostrara),  most 
often  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Coptic.  (Hieroglyphic 
and  demotic  texts  are  usually  dealt  with  by  Egyp- 
tologists,  as  they  come  largely  from  periods  earlier 
than  the  Greco-Roman;  on  the  other  hand,  Syriac, 
Aramaic,  Arabic,  and  Pahlavi  papyri  usually  fall 
to  specialists  in  Semitic,  Christian  Oriental,  or 
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Persian  philology.)  As  most  papyri  originate  in 
Egypt,  papyrology  often  becomes  Iargely  synon- 
ymous  with  study  of  the  history  and  culture  of 
late  Roman  Egypt. 

In  the  i8th  and  much  of  the  ìgth  C.  the  occa- 
sional  papyri  found  by  sebakh  (fertilizer)  diggers 
or  hunters  for  Pharaonic  treasure  in  Egypt  were 
regarded  merely  as  curiosities.  With  the  great 
Fayyüm  fìnds  of  the  late  1870S  (brought  to  the 
Archduke  Rainer  collection  in  Vienna)  interest  in 
these  documents  arose.  In  the  i88os  and  i8gos 
papyrology  really  began,  with  excavations  by  Pet- 
rie  and  Grenfell  and  Hunt  specifìcally  intended 
to  search  for  papyri.  Their  spectacular  success 
brought  to  light  classical  literature,  unknown  say- 
ings  of  Jesus  (from  the  Gospel  of  Thomas),  and 
countless  administrative  and  taxation  records,  as 
well  as  documents  of  daily  life.  Nearly  continual 
discovery  of  papyri  since  then  has  augmented  the 
raw  inaterial  of  the  field  and  sparked  its  growth 
into  an  international  discipline,  producing  ongo- 
ing  publications  of  source  material  and  historical 
interpretation. 

Papyrology  is  founded  above  all  on  the  reading 
of  papyrus  texts.  Often  the  papyrus  needs  con- 
servation  before  its  surface  can  be  read:  flattening 
sheets,  unrolling  rolls,  even  taking  apart  carton- 
nage  (the  “cardboard”  that  mummy  cases  are  made 
of)  by  means  of  enzymes,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Tebtunis  papyri,  unstuffing  mummified  croco- 
diles.  The  papyrologist  acquires  palaeographic  skill 
through  practical  immersion  in  texts  written  in  all 
sorts  of  hands.  Papyrology  has  greatly  enlarged 
our  knowledge  of  Koine  and  biblical  Greek,  of 
the  Latin  used  by  Roman  soldiers  in  the  provinces, 
and  of  the  several  dialects  of  Coptic,  both  in 
everyday  usage  and  in  literature. 

The  types  of  papyrus  document  are  as  numer- 
ous  and  as  varied  as  the  activities  that  helped  keep 
society  functioning.  They  can  be  public  docu- 
ments,  such  as  imperial  rescripts,  tax  rolls,  cadas- 
ters,  registered  property  declarations,  birth  and 
death  certificates,  or  transactions  executed  by  a 
government  official.  Even  more  numerous  are 
private  documents,  such  as  transactions  of  family 
law  (marriage  and  divorce  contracts,  wills,  in- 
heritance  arbitrations),  sales,  leases,  loans,  labor 
contracts,  pledges  and  deposits,  orders  for  pay- 
ment,  and  of  course  letters.  The  great  abundance 
of  these  documents  provides  an  unparalleled  depth 
and  breadth  of  knowledge  of  late  Roman  Egypt. 
Both  the  factual  content  and  the  phraseology  of 


papyrus  documents  illuminate  the  historical  mi- 
lieu  from  which  they  came,  providing  material  for 
both  administrative  and  religious  history.  Bureau- 
cracy,  the  differing  legal  systems,  the  interrela- 
tionship  of  city  and  countryside,  and  the  preoc- 
cupations  of  both  pagan  and  Christian  religion 
are  vividly  alive  in  the  papyri. 

Literary  papyri  are  likewise  natural  witnesses  to 
the  state  of  culture  in  Egypt  at  any  given  point. 
Classical  authors,  scriptural,  liturgical,  and  patris- 
tic  literature,  practical  science  and  magic— all  fall 
within  the  domain  of  the  literary  papyrologist. 
The  state  of  education  can  be  gathered  from 
school  exercises,  while  the  presence  of  literary 
papyri  in  the  midst  of  documentary  archives  (e.g., 
the  Cairo  Menander  codex)  attests  to  the  reading 
preferences  of  the  literate  bureaucrat  and  the 
ordinary  citizen.  Biblical  papyri  form  a  field  all 
their  own,  being  by  far  the  earliest  textual  wit- 
nesses  available  to  the  critic,  and  reflecting  the 
different  families  of  texts  and  the  early  versions 
and  lines  of  transmission.  The  Gnostic  papyrus 
codices  from  Nag  Hammadi  and  the  Manichaean 
literature  from  Egypt  have  given  rise  to  specialties 
of  their  own. 

Papyrology  has  by  now  its  own  working  tools, 
including  lexica,  dictionaries  of  proper  names, 
handbooks  and  standard  collections,  palaeo- 
graphical  albums,  compilations  of  corrections  to 
previously  published  texts,  and  specialized  peri- 
odicals  and  monograph  series.  The  data  of  pa- 
pyrology  are  helping  to  revise  our  understanding 
of  such  fields  as  chronology,  comparative  Roman 
and  Greek  law,  the  economic  history  of  the  4th— 
5th  C.,  and  the  religious  history  of  early  Chris- 
tianity,  Gnosticism,  and  Manichaeanism.  There 
are  still  many  more  extant  papyrus  texts  than 
there  are  editors  to  make  them  available  to  his- 
torians  and  students. 

ed.  J.F.  Oates  et  al.,  Checklíst  of  Ediiions  of  Greek  Papyri 
und  Ostracu  •'  (Allama  1985).  R.A.  Patk,  T’ne  Gieeh  andLuiin 
Lilerary  Texts  from  Greco-Roman  Eeypl'2  (Ann  Arbor  1965). 

lit.  E.G.  Turner,  Greek  Papyn~  (Oxford  1980).  O.  Mon- 
tevecchi,  La  papirologia  (Turin  1973).  A.  Bataille,  Les  Papy- 
rus  (Paris  1955).  H.C.  Youtie,  The  Texlual  Criticism  of  Docu- 
mentary  Papyri 2  (London  1974).  I.F.  Fikhman,  Vvedeme  v 
dokumenlal’nuju  papirologiju  (Moscow  1987).  -L.S.B.MacC. 

PAPYRUS,  the  principal  writing  material  of  the 
ancient  world  and  late  antiquity,  made  from  strips 
of  the  pith  of  an  Egyptian  reed  plant  ( Cyperus 
papyrus).  The  manufacture  and  sale  of  papyrus 
was  a  large-scale  industry  in  Egypt  throughout  its 
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Papyrus.  The  papyrus  P.  Leidensis  Z,  col.  I.  Rijksmu- 
seum  van  Oudheden,  Leiden. 


history,  until  well  after  the  Arab  conquest.  Papy- 
rus  came  in  all  grades  and  was  used  for  every 
purpose,  official  and  private,  and  in  every  format, 
from  roll  to  codex.  It  provided  a  tough  and 
long-lasting  writing  surface.  Most  extant  texts, 
literary  and  documentary,  on  papyrus  were  pre- 
served  in  Egypt  (though  not  all  were  written  there); 
other  discoveries  have  been  made  at  Dura  Euro- 
pos  and  in  Israel.  Some  medieval  papyrus  was 
produced  in  Sicily.  Papyrus  was  not  superseded 
in  the  West  by  parchment  until  the  later  gth  C. 
or  in  the  East  by  paper  until  about  the  toth  C.  It 
continued  to  be  used  by  the  papal  chancery  until 
the  i2th  C.  and  by  the  imperiai  chancery  at  least 
until  the  mid-gth  C.  (F.  Dölger,  BZ  48  [1955] 
467-70).  The  discipline  that  studies  texts  on  pa- 
pyrus  is  called  papyrology. 

lit.  N.  Lewis,  Papyrus  in  Classtcal  Antujuity  (Oxford 
1974).  -L.S.B.MacC. 

PARABALANI  (7rapa/3aXapeîç,  “bath  atten- 
dants,”  sometimes,  incorrectly,  7rapa/3oXâpot, 
“those  who  disregard  their  lives”),  hospital  atten- 
dants  and  minor  clerics  who  were  often  fanatically 


loyal  to  their  ecclesiastical  superior.  Because  their 
work  with  the  sick  exposed  them  to  constant  dan- 
ger,  the  parabalani  were  often  drawn  from  des- 
perate  elements  in  society;  they  were  occasionally 
used  by  bishops  in  violent  encounters  with  their 
opponents.  They  are  best  known  at  Alexandria 
but  appear  to  have  been  organized  also  at  Con- 
stantinople  and  probably  elsewhere.  They  were 
evidently  involved  in  the  murder  of  Hypatia  in 
415  and  provided  much  of  the  violence  used  by 
Diosroros  at  the  “Robber”  Council  of  Ephesus 
in  449.  Because  of  the  danger  they  posed  to  public 
order,  their  numbers  were  limited  by  law,  first  to 
500  and  later  to  600  ( Cod .  Theod.  XVI  2.42  and 
43  [anno  416,  418  =  Cod.  Just.  I  3.18]). 

lit.  A.  Philipsborn,  “La  compagnie  d’ambulanciers  ‘para- 
balani’  d’Alexandrie,”  Byrantion  20  (1950)  185-90.  W. 
Schubari,  “Parabalani,"  Journal  of  Egyptian  Archaeology  40 
('954)  97-ioi.  -T.E.G. 

PARABLE  (irapafioEf)).  In  the  theory  of  rhetoric, 
a  comparison  that  differs  from  an  example  by 
including  within  its  scope  both  animate  and  in- 
animate  nature  (Martin,  Rhetorik  122).  The  term 
could  designate  a  simple  simile  as  in  Theodoret 
(PG  80:581  A-B);  “He  delivered  a  parable  .  .  . 
calling  himself  a  dead  dog.”  The  word  was  applied 
to  Christ’s  fables,  which  were  told  to  illustrate  his- 
teaching  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  and  were 
broadly  interpreted  by  several  church  fathers,  esp. 
Origen  and  John  Chrysostom.  According  to  Ori- 
gen,  Christ  used  parables  of  which  the  popular 
masses  were  apt  to  understand  only  the  external 
form,  whereas  the  disciples  perceived  the  internal 
significance.  Therefore,  the  parable  acquired  the 
sense  of  a  spiritual  truth  expressed  in  the  form 
of  a  riddle  or  a  short  story,  esp.  of  a  saying  that 
contained  a  hidden  meaning  and  required  an 
interpretation.  -A.K.,  E.M.J. 

PARADISE  (vapá8eL(TOÇ,  lit.  “garden”),  Eden,  a 
place  created  by  God  for  Adam  and  Eve  from 
which  they  were  later  expelled.  According  to  Byz. 
legends,  it  was  situated  in  the  east,  far  beyond 
India  and  even  beyond  the  Ocean.  Pseudo-Basil 
the  Great  (PG  30:646)  describes  it  as  a  place  of 
marvelous  beauty,  brilliance,  and  security,  know- 
ing  neither  winds  nor  hail,  free  from  humidity, 
heat,  and  cold.  Hagiography  and  related  texts 
preserve  numerous  yisions  of  paradise,  which 
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variously  appears  as  a  garden  surrounded  by  a 
high  gilded  wall  with  marvelous  gates  (vita  of 
Basil  the  Younger,  ed.  Veselovskij,  1.46.5— g)  or 
as  a  palace  full  of  Iight  and  fragrance  (vita  of 
Andrew  the  Fool,  PG  1 1 1:7360),  with  traditional 
Byz.  court  ceremonial  (Mango,  Byiantium  151  — 
53).  In  art,  paradise  was  represented  as  a  garden 
set  against  a  starry  sky,  with  flowers,  animals,  and 
sometimes  a  jeweled  cross  at  its  center.  Although 
the  Bible  presumes  that  Adam  and  Eve,  before 
the  Fall,  dwelt  naked  in  paradise,  some  i2th-C. 
Octateuch  MSS  show  the  ancestors  of  mankind 
clothed  before  the  Fall,  for  example,  in  the  scene 
of  the  naming  of  the  animals  (H.R.  Broderick, 
Byiantion  55  [1985]  250-54).  Paradise  is  also  termed 
(and  depicted  in  painting)  as  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem,  and,  as  a  component  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment,  as  a  site  in  which  sit  the  Virgin  and  Abra- 
ham  with  the  souls  of  the  elect  around  him. 
Admission,  through  a  gate  guarded  by  a  seraph, 
was  granted  by  St.  Peter. 

A  tradìtional  view,  represented  by,  among  oth- 
ers,  Anastasios  of  Sinai  and  Photios,  depicts 
paradise  as  a  happy  and  blessed  place  where  the 
pious  live  in  the  expectation  of  the  realm  of  heaven, 
which  will  be  established  after  the  Second  Coming 
of  Christ  (Parousia).  Some  church  writers,  how- 
ever,  distinguished  paradise  from  the  earth  and 
located  it  either  in  heaven  or  between  earth  and 
heaven.  Niketas  Stethatos  in  a  special  treatise 
titled  On  Paradise  and  in  related  letters  (ed.  J. 
Darrouzès,  154—291)  asserted  that  after  the  In- 
carnation  the  earthly  paradise  ceased  to  exist,  that 
Christ  dwells  not  in  paradise  but  in  heaven,  and 
that  we  can  speak  only  of  an  intelligible  paradise 
whose  spiritual  plants  give  us  the  sensation  of 
delight. 

lit.  E.  Patlagean,  “Byzance  et  son  autre  monde,”  in  Faire 
croire  (Rome  1981)  201-21.  J.  Daniélou,  “Terre  et  Paradis 
chez  Ies  Pères  de  l’Église,”  Eranos  Jahrbuch  22  (1953)  433— 
72.  A.  Wenger,  “Cie!  ou  Paradis,”  BZ  44  (igsi)  560-69. 
A.  Grabar,  “L’iconographie  du  Ciel  dans  l'art  chrétien  de 
l'Antiquité  et  du  haut  Moyen  âge,”  CahArch  30  (1982)  5- 
24-  -G.P.,  A.K.,  a'c. 

PARADISE,  RIVERS  OF.  Genesis  2:10-14  de- 
scribes  four  rivers  in  Paradise:  Pison,  Gihon,  Hid- 
dekel  (or  Tigris),  and  Euphrates.  Flowing  from  a 
verdant  landscape,  the  four  appear  frequently  in 
4th-  through  6th-C.  art,  serving  to  situate  in  Par- 
adise  such  symbolic  images  of  Christ’s  kingship  as 


the  Traditio  Legis,  Christ  appearing  in  Glory 
(apse  mosaic,  S.  Vitale,  Ravenna),  and  Majestas 
Domini  (Hosios  David,  Thessalonike).  As  life- 
giving  streams,  they  flow  from  the  foot  of  the 
Cross  on  some  Monza  ampullae  (nos.  9,  1 1)  and 
from  the  Fountain  of  Life  in  a  floor  mosaic  in 
North  Africa  (Iunca,  Tunisia).  Represented  more 
rarely  after  the  passing  of  Early  Christian  escha- 
tological  compositions,  the  rivers  recur  occasion- 
ally  in  later  Byz.  miniatures  of  Paradise:  illustra- 
tions  for  Genesis  in  the  Octateuchs,  maps  of  the 
cosmos  in  MSS  of  Kosmas  Indiropleustes,  and 
images  of  Paradise  adorning  the  homilies  of  James 
of  Kokkinobaphos.  Though  a  widespread  scribal 
colophon  refers  to  the  Evangelists  as  the  four 
rivers  of  the  Word,  this  literary  image  was  not 
given  visual  form. 

lit.  P.A.  Underwood,  “The  Fountain  of  Life  in  Manu- 
scripts  of  the  Gospel,”  DOP  5  (1950)  47,  71-74,  106-07, 
114-16,  118—31.  Ihm,  Apsismalerei,  Index,  s.v.  “Paradies 
Vierstromberg,”  “Paradíesflüsse.”  -A.W.C. 

PARADOUNAVON.  See  Paristrion. 

PARADOXOGRAPHY,  an  ancient  literary  genre 
devoted  to  descriptions  of  mirabilia,  marvelous  or 
miraculous  objects.  The  word  paradoxographos  was 
invented  by  Tzetzes  (Hist.  2.154),  who  placecl  the 
paradoxographos  Anthemios  of  Tralles  (6th  C.) 
on  a  par  with  scientists  such  as  Archimedes  and 
Heron.  The  genre  of  mirabilia  existed  in  antiquity 
and  continued  into  the  4th  or  5th  C.  Philo  of 
Byzantium  wrote  a  short  rhetorical  tract  on  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world  (W.  Kroll,  RE  20 
['94']  54f)- 

From  the  7th  C.  onward  the  Byz.  maintained 
an  interest  in  paradoxography.  Claudius  Aeli- 
anus  was  often  quoted,  and  several  collections  of 
ancient  paradoxographers  were  made,  such  as 
Vat.  Palat.  gr.  398  (ìoth  C.)  and  the  compilations 
of  several  anonymous  paradoxographers,  conven- 
tionally  called  Paradoxographos  Vaticanus,  Paradoxo- 
graphos  Florentinus,  and  Paradoxographos  Palatinus. 
Original  Byz.  works  of  this  genre  are  not  numer- 
ous:  Theophylaktos  Simokattes  produced  a  dia- 
logue  entitled  On  Yarious  Problems  of  Nature,  in 
which  he  discussed  some  memorable  phenomena 
of  zoology  and  alchemy;  similar  questions  were 
treated  in  his  collection  of  letters.  The  Paradoxical 
Readings  by  Psellos  is  related  to  paradoxography 
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only  by  its  title,  being  rather  a  collection  of  pre- 
scriptions  against  pain,  conception,  theft,  and 
snakes. 

Elements  of  paradoxography  can  be  found  in 
different  genres:  hagiography  (esp.  the  vita  of 
Mararios  of  Rome),  historiography  (e.g.,  the  de- 
scription  of  exotic  animals,  such  as  that  of  the 
elephant  and  giraffe  by  Attaleiates),  treatises  on 
geography  (A.  Delatte,  BAcBelg  18  [1932]  189- 
222),  and  commentaries  such  as  one  on  Gregory 
of  Nazianzos  ascribed  to  Rosmas  the  Hymnog- 
rapher.  The  Byz.  developed  a  negative  attitude 
toward  famous  ancient  marvels;  thus,  Eustathios 
of  Thessalonike  asserted  that  piety  is  more  pre- 
cious  than  the  foolishness  of  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes 
and  the  pyramids  that  only  cast  long  shadows 
(Eust.Thess.,  Opuscula  193.38—50). 

lit.  A.  Giannini,  Paradoxographorurn  graecorum  reliquiae 
(Milan  1966)  7-10.  K.  Ziegler,  RE  18  (1949)  1 137-66. 

-A.K. 

PARADYNASTEUON  (Trapaòwaa-reúcou),  semi- 
ofhcial  term  derived  from  antiquity  (probably 
Thucydides)  and  designating  an  imperial  favorite 
placed  at  the  head  of  an  administrative  unit.  Used 
in  late  Roman  texts  in  a  vague  sense  of  “having 
great  authority”  (e.g.,  Philostorg.,  HE  3.12;  Theo- 
doret  of  Cyrrhus,  HE  2.12.1),  it  preserved  the 
same  meaning  in  Theophanes  the  Confessor  (e.g., 
Theoph.  76.23).  It  is  not  found  in  the  tartira  of 
the  pth— ìoth  C.  but  is  applied  by  ìoth-C.  chron- 
iclers  to  such  men  as  Stylianos  Zaoutzes  or  John 
Mystikos  ca.913.  The  term  is  common  during  the 
Romnenian  period  and  continued  to  be  used  by 
antiquarian  writers  such  as  Constantine  Akropo- 
lites  and  Nikephoros  Gregoras,  but  was  then  re- 
placed  by  mesazon. 

ut.  Beck,  Ideen,  pt.XI 1 1  (1955),  330-32.  Loenertz, 
ByiFrCr  I  4426  -A.K. 

PARAROIMOMENOS  (/napaKOLpL<i>peuoq,  lit. 
“sleeping  at  the  side  [of  the  emperor]”),  the 
guardian  of  the  emperor’s  bedchamber,  the  high- 
est  office  conferred  on  eunuchs;  he  probably 
replaced  the  praepositus  sacri  cubiculi.  The 
origin  of  the  office  is  obscure:  the  story  of  the 
parakoimomenos  Euphratas,  an  adviser  of  Con- 
stantine  I,  is  legendary.  A  gth-C.  chronicler 
(Theoph.  285.17)  mentions  a  parahoimomenos  of 
Maurice,  but  this  may  be  anachronistic.  It  is  also 


uncertain  whether  Stephen,  sakellarios  and  “the 
first  eunuch”  under  Jusdnian  II  (not  Maurice,  as 
in  Guilland,  infra  204),  was  parakoimomenos.  The 
first  secure  reference  is  Theophanes’  mention  of 
koubikoularioi  and  parakoimomenoi  in  780 
(Theoph.  453.11-12);  at  that  time  there  were 
several  parakoimomenoi  simultaneously  and  their 
position  was  not  very  elevated.  Under  Theophilos, 
the  parakoimomenos  Scholastikos  also  held  the  mod- 
est  title  of  ostiarios.  Some  seals  (earliest,  650- 
750,  Zacos,  Seals  1,  no.  1395)  show  that  the  duties 
of  the  parahoimomenos  were  usually  combined  with 
those  of  the  epi  tes  trapezes  (no.2394)  or  koubi- 
hoularios  (nos.  2379,  2529;  Seibt,  Bleisiegel ,  no.52); 
at  least  one  of  these  parakoimomenoi-koubikoularioi 
was  appointed  strategos  (of  Sicily). 

The  situation  began  to  change  in  the  mid-gth 
C.,  and  in  the  ìoth  C.  the  office  acquired  enor- 
mous  significance,  when  men  such  as  Samonas, 
Joseph  Bringas,  and  Basil  the  Nothos  were 
parakoimomenoi.  The  post  continued  to  be  impor- 
tant  in  the  ìith  C.,  when  the  eunuch  Nicholas 
was  parakoimomenos  and  domestikos  ton  scho- 
lon.  The  office  seems  to  have  declined  in  the 
i2th  C.  The  position  was  entrusted  primarily  to 
eunuchs,  though  there  were  some  exceptions  in 
all  periods:  the  future  emperor  Basil  I  held  this 
post  and  in  the  i2th  C.  some  parakoimomenoi  were 
bearded.  In  the  i4th  C.  the  office  was  divided: 
the  parakoimomenos  of  the  koiton  preserved  the  old 
functions  of  the  emperor’s  bodyguard,  while  the 
parakoimomenos  of  the  sphendone  controlled  the 
state  seal.  The  latter  played  an  important  admin- 
istrative  role;  among  others,  Alexios  Apokaukos 
held  the  post.  There  is  no  information  about 
parahoimomenoi  in  the  i5th  C.  A  seal  (Zacos,  Seals 
1,  no.  1699)  attests  a  female  parakoimomene,  evi- 
dently  a  servant  of  the  empress. 

ut.  Guilland,  Institutions  1:202-15.  Boak-Dun!op,  Two 
Studies  24 2  f.  -A.K. 

PARAROLOUTHEMATA  (napaKokovOrip.aTa), 
generíc  term  indicating  the  surtaxes  that  were 
added  to  the  kanon.  Their  amounts  varied  with 
time;  all  started  as  exceptional  contributions  and 
were  later  incorporated  in  the  main  tax.  (1)  Di- 
heraton,  i.e.,  an  increase  of  two  keratia  (1/12)  for 
every  nomisma  of  kanon;  this  surtax,  first  invented 
by  Leo  III  ín  order  to  repair  the  walls  of  Con- 
stantinople,  was  regularized  by  Nikephoros  I.  (2) 
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Hexafollon,  a  surtax  of  six  folleis  per  nomisma  (an 
increase  of  about  1/48,  liable  to  variation  depend- 
ing  on  the  amount  of  the  basic  tax),  may  have 
been  initiated  under  Leo  VI.  (3)  Synetheia,  a 
sportula  initially  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  the  tax 
collector:  it  was  1/12  of  the  kanon,  but  the  per- 
centage  decreased  when  the  tax  grew.  (4)  Elati- 
kon,  a  flat  and  relatively  low  contribution  destined 
to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  tax  collector’s  suite. 
The  last  two  were  incorporated  in  the  tax  in  the 
early  i2th  C.  Moreover,  the  tax  collector  and  his 
suite  received  from  each  taxpayer  a  “basket”  (ka- 
nishion)  in  kind  (one  loaf  of  bread,  one  modios  of 
barley,  one  chicken,  1/2  measure  of  wine — or  mul- 
tiples  of  the  above — according  to  nth-C.  rates). 
lit.  Svoronos,  Cadastre  81-83.  -N.O. 

PARAKYPTIKON  ( rrapaKV (p) tttikó v,  lit.  “fit  for 
peeping  through”),  an  imperial  loge,  a  place  from 
which  the  emperor  could  observe  the  area  be- 
neath  him.  In  the  De  ceremoniis,  the  term  “ para - 
kymptikon  of  the  altar”  ( De  cer.  88.5)  of  the  Church 
of  Sts.  Sergios  and  Bakchos  refers  to  a  vantage 
point  in  the  gallery  from  which  the  emperor  could 
observe  the  service;  in  the  plural,  parakyptika 
(342.2-3,  364.19-20),  it  designated  a  loggia  in 
the  rathisma  of  the  Hippodrome  from  w’hich  the 
emperor  watched  the  games. 
lit.  Strube,  West.  Eingangsseite  81—86.  -A.K. 

PARALYTIC,  HEALING  OF  THE.  See  Mira- 

CLES  OF  CHRIST. 

PARAMONARIOS.  See  Prosmonarios. 

PARAMYTHETIKOS  (7rapafjHJ0j)TLKÒ<;  Aóyoç),  a 
speech  of  consolation,  intended  to  comfort  the 
bereaved  by  praising  the  dead  (see  Epitaphios). 

-E.M.j. 

PARAPHYLAX  (7 Tapa<j)v\aÇ),  “chief  guardian” 
(cf.  Theodore  of  Stoudios,  PG  99:12328).  The 
Kletorologion  of  Philotheos  (Oikonomides,  Listes 
161.1 5)  mendons  paraphylakes  of  hastra  among  of- 
ficers  of  low  rank.  They  also  appear  in  nth-C. 
fists  of  exemptions  as  functionaries  of  the  fisc  or 
°f  the  commonwealth  (koinon),  either  among  low- 


ranking  military  officers  (Patmou  Engrapha  1, 
no.6.61)  or  those  involved  in  provisioning  the 
army  (?),  such  as  synonarioi  and  oreiarioi  (e.g.,  La.vra 
1,  nos.  33.97-98,  36.32-33).  Paraphylakes  are 
mentioned  on  numerous  seals  of  the  7th-gth  C., 
e.g.,  paraphylakes  of  Crete,  Thessalonike,  Nicaea, 
of  the  “Theologian”  (probably  Ephesus),  and  esp. 
Abydos.  A  functionary  of  low  rank  (titled  apo 
eparchon  on  earlier  seals,  and  then  hypatos,  strator, 
or  spatharios),  he  combined  his  function  with  that 
of  the  kommerkiarios,  less  frequently  with  the  char- 
toularios  of  the  genikon  and  with  archon.  There  is 
no  reason  to  identify  the  paraphylax  as  a  hommer- 
kiarios  or  abydikos — his  duty  was  probably  to  com- 
mand  irregular  forces  in  provincial  towns  and  to 
supervise  public  order. 

lit.  Zacos,  Seals  1:1199-1201,  1205.  Treadgold,  Byz. 
State  Finances  34.  -A.K. 

PARASKEVE  OF  EPIBATAI,  or  Paraskeve  the 
Younger,  Slavic  name  Petka;  saint;  feastdays  13, 
14  Oct.  She  is  believed  to  have  lived  in  the  ìoth 
C.  Her  Life,  written  by  a  peasant,  possibly  in  the 
vernacular,  was  ordered  burned  by  Patr.  Nicho- 
las  IV  Mouzalon;  he  commissioned  a  certain 
deacon  Basilikos  to  create  an  official  version  of 
the  saint’s  Life.  Church  Slavonic  texts,  including 
the  vita  by  Evtimij  of  Türnovo,  may  preserve 
traces  of  this  official  version.  Using  Evdmij’s  text, 
Matthew  of  Myra  wrote  the  Greek  Life  of  Paras- 
keve  in  1605—20.  The  legend’s  central  episode 
concerns  a  certain  George  who  saw  a  vision  of 
Paraskeve  as  an  enthroned  queen  and  was  or- 
dered  to  bring  her  relics  from  the  Church  of  the 
Apostles  in  Epibatai  to  a  new  location  in  Türnovo, 
a  mission  that  he  fulfilled  ca.  1230.  An  inscription 
with  the  name  of  Paraskeve  found  in  Carevac, 
Tùrnovo,  makes  it  possible  to  locate  a  church 
dedicated  to  her. 

lit.  BHG  14202-1421.  E.  Katuzniacki,  Zur  älteren  Para- 
skevahteratur  der  Grieclum,  Slaven  und  Rumänen  (Vienna  1899). 
R.  Janin,  I.  Dujíev,  Bibl.sanct.  10:331-33.  U.  Knoben,  LCI 
8:i2of.  -A.K. 

PARASKEVE  OF IKONION,  the  “great  martyr”; 
feastday  28  Oct.  She  was  a  predominantly  Russian 
saint,  the  patron  of  brides  and  family  life.  The 
origin  of  her  cult  remains  obscure. 

lit.  K.  Onasch,  “Paraskeva-Studien,”  OstkSt  6  (1957) 
121-41.  -A.K. 
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PARASKEVE  THE  ELDER,  saint;  feastdays  26 
July,  8  and  9  Nov.  Paraskeve  (lit.  “Friday”)  sup- 
posedly  lived  in  the  2nd  C.,  propagating  Chris- 
tianity  and  even  converdng  the  emperor  Antoni- 
nus.  John  of  Euboea  wrote  a  passio  of  Paraskeve, 
and  later  Constantine  Arropolites  composed  her 
eulogy.  She  is  represented  in  a  miniature  accom- 
panying  an  Easter  homily  in  the  9th-C.  Paris 
Gregory  (fol.285r;  S.  Der  Nersessian,  DOP  16 
[  1 962]  202,  pl.3),  standing  alongside  Helena;  she 
carries  symbols  of  the  Passion  of  Christ  (lance, 
sponge,  nails,  and  a  container  for  the  vinegar), 
an  early  reference  to  Good  Friday  and  the  cult 
of  the  cross. 

source.  F.  Halkin,  “La  passion  de  sainte  Parascève  par 
Jean  d’Eubée,”  in  Polychronion  226-37. 

UT.  BHG  i4igz-i420x.  R.  Janin,  Bibl.sanct.  10:328-31. 
U.  Knoben,  LCl  8:1 18-120.  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 

PARASPONDYLOS,  LEO,  high-ranking  official; 
died  after  1057.  The  name  Paraspondylos 
(riapacr'nẃôuA.oç,  or,  in  Skyl.  479.16,  Strabospon- 
dylos,  “a  crook”)  is  probably  a  sobriquet.  Seem- 
ingly,  Leo  sprang  from  the  family  of  the  Spon- 
dyloi,  one  of  whom,  Michael,  served  as  doux  of 
Antioch  and  pardcipated  in  the  campaign  of 
George  Maniares  in  Sicily  (Falkenhausen,  Domi- 
nazione  74).  An  official  under  Michael  IV,  Para- 
spondylos  becanie  the  chief  of  civil  administra- 
tion  with  the  titles  of  synkellos  and  protosynkellos 
during  the  reigns  of  Theodora  and  Michael  VI. 
When  Paraspondylos  rejected  the  demands  of  the 
leading  generals  in  1057,  a  rebellion  developed 
that  led  to  the  deposition  of  Michael  VI  and 
accession  of  Isaac  I.  Paraspondylos  was  dismissed 
and  probably  tonsured.  Attaleiates  (Attal.  52.1  — 
10)  lauds  him  as  an  excellent  administrator  who 
contributed  greatly  to  the  establishment  of  good 
government.  Psellos  ( Chron .  2:74,  ch.6.i5-ig) 
was  more  restrained  in  his  judgment  of  Paraspon- 
dylos,  emphasizing  primarily  his  uncourtly  speech 
yet  eloquent  gestures.  While  Paraspondylos  was 
in  disfavor,  Psellos  supported  him  and  on  his 
behalf  addressed  Paraspondylos’s  principal  ene- 
mies — Isaac  I  and  Patr.  Michael  I  Reroularios. 

lit.  Ljubarskij,  Psell  90-97.  G.  Weiss,  Oströmische  Beamte 
im  Spiegel  der  Schriften  des  Michael  Psellos  (Munich  1973)  90. 

-A.K.,  C.M.B. 

PARASTAS  ( irapacTTá' >,  lit.  “standing  beside’j, 
term  usually  meaning  pilaster,  anta,  or  jamb. 
Eusebios  ( VC  3:37)  uses  the  term  parastades,  how- 


ever,  to  describe  the  twin  aisles  on  each  side  of 
the  nave  of  the  Golgotha  basilica  in  Jerusalem 
(H.  Vincent,  F.-M.  Abel,  Jérusalem  2.1—2  [Paris 
1914]  i6of).  -N.E.L. 

PARASTASEIS  SYNTOMOI  CHRONIRAI  (üt. 
“Brief  Historical  Notes”),  an  anonymous  work 
describing  the  monuments  of  Constantinople.  The 
work  is  preserved  in  a  single  MS  (Paris,  B.N.  gr. 
1336)  of  the  nth  C.  The  text  is  often  corrupt 
and  hard  to  understand.  Parastaseis  has  tradition- 
ally  been  dated  between  Leo  III  (717-41),  who  is 
named  in  the  text,  and  829;  the  text,  however, 
mentions  an  “emperor  of  our  day”  who  must  be 
one  of  Leo’s  successors,  and  829  is  based  only  on 
an  argumentum  ex  silentio.  Cameron  and  Herrin 
date  the  work  to  the  beginning  of  the  8th  C.  and 
consider  it  as  a  kind  of  scholarly  work;  both  con- 
clusions  are  questionable.  The  book  is  a  collection 
of  grotesque  anecdotes  with  references  to  non- 
existent  or  anachronistic  sources  (e.g.,  Herodotus 
as  the  source  for  the  story  that  Constantine  I 
murdered  his  son  Constantine — instead  of  Cris- 
pus,  who  was  actually  killed).  Parastaseìs  should 
rather  be  interpreted  as  a  poiitical  pamphlet  di- 
rected  against  the  cult  of  Constantine  I  that  was 
being  developed  under  the  Iconoclast  emperors 
and  their  successors;  at  the  same  time  it  reflected 
the  dispute  over  icons,  telling  numerous  stories 
about  the  miraculous  power  of  pagan  statues  (oc- 
casionally  called  “icons”),  which — unlike  Ortho- 
dox  icons — did  not  work  beneficial  miracles  but 
brought  injury  and  death. 

ed.  Av.  Cameron,  J.  Herrin,  Constantinople  in  the  Early 
Eighth  Century  (Leiden  1984). 

lit.  Dagron,  CP  imagirunre  29-48.  -A.K. 


PARATHALASSITES  (TrapatìahacrcrbTrp;,  lit.  “by 
the  sea”),  a  judge  in  control  of  those  sailing  on 
the  sea  ( Peira  51.29);  the  parathalassites  was  in 
charge  of  the  seashore  and  the  port  of  Constan- 
tinople,  esp.  of  the  import  of  goods  and  the  pay- 
ment  of  tolls.  According  to  the  obscure  evidence 
of  an  anonymous  chronicle  (F.  Cumont,  Anecdota 
Bruxellensia  [Ghent  1894]  27.1 1  —  12),  Justinian  I 
introduced  the  kommerkion  of  the  straits  and  the 
office  of  parathalassites.  In  the  late  9th-C.  Rletoro- 
logion  of  Philotheos  (Oikonomides,  Listes  113.22) 
the  parathalassites  appears  as  a  low-ranking  func- 
tionary  in  the  bureau  of  the  eparch  of  the  city. 
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Liutprand  of  Cremona  ( Antapodosis  3.26)  men- 
tions  a  parathalassites  among  the  offices  filled  by 
Romanos  I  after  his  victory  over  Leo  Phoras — 
parathalassites  is  last  in  the  list,  below  spatharioi  and 
spalharohandidatoi.  The  seals  of  the  iith-i2th  C. 
confer  on  the  parathalassites  higher  ranks — up  to 
protoproedros  and  houropalates — probably  indicating 
the  increasing  importance  of  the  office.  Ahrweiler 
surmised  that  the  parathalassites  disengaged  him- 
self  from  the  control  of  the  eparch  of  the  city  and 
in  the  nth  C.  attained  equality  with  the  eparch 
and  the  logothetes  of  the  geniron,  while  Laurent 
(l Corpus  2:625)  was  very  cautious  on  this  point.  By 
the  end  of  the  i2th  C.  the  office  became  collegial. 
The  parathalassites  is  not  mentioned  in  the  i4th- 
C.  ceremonial  book  of  pseudo-Kodinos.  In  addi- 
tion  to  the  parathalassites  of  Constantinople  there 
were  also  provincial  parathalassitai  (N.  Oikono- 
mides,  TM  6  [1976]  133,  n.  44). 

lit.  Ahrweiler,  Structures,  pt.II  (1961),  246-51.  -A.K. 

PARCHMENT  (pep(Spáva,  nepyap,r)or),  acopá- 
nov,  òupdépa,  ôéppa,  ^ápr tjç),  writing  material 
prepared  from  the  skin  of  animals  such  as  the 
cow,  sheep,  goat,  or  donkey.  The  skin  was  washed 
in  lime,  cleaned,  stretched  in  a  form,  and  scraped, 
The  hair  side  and  flesh  side  of  the  skin  had 
different  colors.  The  kind  of  animal  skin  used 
and  the  various  techniques  of  treatment  explain 
the  divergent  appearance  of  various  parchments. 
A  coarse  parchment  distinguishes  southern  Ital- 
ian  MSS.  Maximos  Planoudes  preferred  parch- 
ment  that  was  thin  and  very  white,  but  not  treated 
with  egg  white  (eps.  100,  106).  Parchment  dyed 
with  purple  was  reserved  for  the  emperor. 

Expensive  and  scarce,  parchment  was  some- 
times  unavailable.  An  animal  skin  yielded  only 
two  bifolia  (i.e.,  eight  pages),  and  the  supply  of 
parchment  was  seasonal,  being  more  abundant  in 
spring  when  lambs  were  slaughtered.  Arethas  of 
Caesarea  paid  between  6  and  8  nomismata  for 
sufficient  parchment  to  produce  a  volume  of  about 
400  folios  (N.  Wilson  in  Books  &  Boohmen  1-4). 
rhis  scarcity  prompted  the  reuse  of  parchment 
MSS  as  PALIMPSESTS. 

The  oldest  preserved  large  Greek  parchment 
codices  are  dated  to  the  4th  C.;  they  are  Gospel 
and  Old  Testament  MSS,  the  Codex  Sinaiticus 
(London,  B.L.  Add.  43725),  and  the  Codex  Va- 
ticanus  (Vat.  gr.  1209).  From  the  i3th  C.  onward, 
paper  increasingly  replaced  parchment  as  writing 


material,  but  parchment  MSS  continued  to  be 
produced  for  rich  patrons. 

lit.  K.J.  l.üthi,  Das  Pergament:  Seine  Gesehichte,  seine  An- 
wendung  (Bern  1938).  Hunger,  “Buch-  und  Schriftwesen” 
34—37.  P.  Schreiner,  “Zur  Pergamentherstellung  im  byzan- 
tinischen  Osten,”  Codices  manuscripti  9  (1983)  122—27.  E-E. 
Cranstrem,  “Diphthera-differa-'malaja  rizica’  ili  ‘kniga’?“ 
ADSV  10(1973)  158—60.  -E.G.,  A.M.T. 

PARDOS,  GREGORY,  writer,  metropolitan  of 
Corinth  after  1092  (V.  Laurent,  REB  21  [1963] 
29of);  baptismal  name  probably  George;  born 
ca.1070,  died  1156  (but  cf.  U.  Begares,  BZ  81 
[1988]  247O.  Pardos  compiled  several  works  on 
rhetoric  and  grammar:  On  Dialecls,  Commentary  on 
Hermogenes,  On  Speech  Construction,  Introduction  to 
Speechwriting  (D.  Donnet,  Bulletin  de  l’institut  histo- 
ripue  Belge  de  Rome  37  [1966]  81—97).  The  treatise 
On  Tropes,  published  under  his  name,  should  be 
attributed  rather  to  the  ist-C.  b.c.  Tryphon  (M.L. 
West,  CQ  n.s.  15  [1965]  230—48).  The  traditional 
view  that  Pardos  lacked  originality  is  now  to  be 
rejected  (J.  GIucker,  Mnemosyne  23  [1970]  137O. 
Pardos  applied  the  technique  of  schedographia, 
using  a  section  of  a  “set  text”  progressively  for 
examples,  as  he  explained  the  principles  of  gram- 
mar;  he  referred  to  contemporary  poets  such  as 
Kallikles,  Prodromos,  and  Tzetzes.  Pardos  also 
produced  commentaries  on  religious  poetry  as 
well  as  his  own  religious  epigrams. 

ed.  G.  Schäfer,  Gregorii  Corinthii  et  aliorum  grammaticorum 
libri  De  dialectis  linguae  graecae  (Leipzig  1811).  RhetGr,  ed. 
Walz  7:1090—1352,  8:761—78.  D.  Donnet,  Le  traité  “Peri 
syntaxeos  logou’’  de  Grégoire  de  Corinthe  (Brussels  1967).  H. 
Hunger,  “Gregorios  von  Rorinth,  Epigramme  auf  die  Feste 
des  Dodekaorton,”  AB  100  (1982)  637-51. 

lit.  A.  Rominis,  Gregorios  Pardos  metropolites  Korinthou 
hai  to  ergon  autou  (Rome-Athens  1960).  G.  Bolognesi,  "Sul 
peri  dialekton  di  Gregorio  di  Corinto,”  Aevum  27  (1953)  97- 
120.  Browning,  “Patriarchal  School”  ìgf.  Beck,  Ktrche  606. 

-A.K. 

PAREKKLESION  ( rrapEKK\T)criov ),  generic  name 
for  a  subsidiary  chapel.  Such  chapels  appear  in 
ecdesiastical  architecture  of  the  4th~5th  C.  with 
a  great  variety  of  forms,  functions,  and  disposi- 
tions.  From  the  ìoth  to  i2th  C.,  the  number  of 
chapels  in  churches  íncreased.  These  have  a  va- 
riety  of  plans,  usually  occur  in  symmetrically  dis- 
posed  pairs,  and  are  carefuily  integrated  into  the 
overall  architectural  scheme.  From  the  1 3 th  to 
i5th  C.,  parekklesia  were  not  as  elegantly  planned 
and  were  often  no  more  than  large  rooms  at- 
tached  to  the  flanks  of  existing  churches.  Such  is 
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the  case  at  the  church  of  the  Chora  monastery, 
a  long,  apsed  rectangular  structure  built  for  fu- 
nerary  purposes.  Another  important  example  of 
the  period,  also  sepulchral  in  nature,  was  built  in 
the  form  of  a  small  cross-in-square  church  on  the 
south  flank  of  Hagia  Maria  Pammararistos. 

— M.J. 

PARENZO.  See  PoreC. 

PARIS,  son  of  Priam,  Greek  mythological  hero 
famous  for  his  judgment  of  three  goddesses— 
Hera,  Athena,  and  Aphrodite — and  his  subse- 
quent  abduction  of  Helen,  which  led  to  the  Tro- 
jan  War.  This  mythological  episode  was  com- 
pletely  reinterpreted  by  Malalas  (or,  more 
probably,  his  source),  who  presented  Paris  as  a 
young  man  of  proper  upbringing  who  wrote  a 
hymn  praising  Aphrodite  as  an  allegory  of  epithy- 
mia,  “desire.”  Desire,  says  Malalas,  produces 
everything — children,  wisdom,  prudence,  and  the 
arts.  This  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Judg- 
ment  of  Paris  was  deve!oped  by  Tzetzes,  who 
treated  the  mythological  episode  as  utter  non- 
sense.  Manasses,  however,  knew  the  allegorical 
version,  although  he  did  not  care  for  it.  The  poem 
of  Hermoniaros  on  the  Trojan  War  reflects  the 
attitudes  of  both  Tzetzes  and  Manasses  to  this 
episode. 

i.it.  E.M.  Jeffreys,  “The  Judgement  of  Paris  in  Later 
Byzantine  Literature,"  Byiantion  48  (1978)  112-31.  C.  Be- 
vegni,  “Anonymi  Dedaratio  Paridis  ad  Senatum  Troianum,” 
StltalFCL  3.4  (1986)  274-92.  -A.K. 

PARIS  GREGORY  (Paris,  B.N.  gr.  510),  an  illus- 
trated  MS  containing  the  Homìlies  of  St.  Gregory 
of  Nazianzos  plus  some  of  his  letters,  a  few 
miscellaneous  writings,  and  Gregory  the  Presby- 
ter’s  vita  of  the  saint.  It  was  produced  between 
late  879  and  883  in  Constantinople  for  Basil  I, 
probably  as  a  gift  from  Photios.  Five  miniatures 
preface  the  volume;  of  its  52  texts  most  were 
originally  preceded  by  miniatures,  and  all  by  elab- 
orate  headpieces.  In  addition,  the  MS  has  over 
1 ,600  gold  or  decorated  letters,  the  oldest  surviv- 
ing  examples  of  Byz.  painted  initials. 

The  miniatures,  often  composed  of  three  or 
four  rows  of  images,  incorporate  over  400  differ- 
ent  scenes.  Few  illustrate  Gregory’s  sermons  lit- 
erally:  rnost  provide  commentaries  on  the  text. 


either  pictorial  exegesis  (mostly  typological)  or 
visual  polemic  connecting  the  theme  of  the  ser- 
mon  with  contemporary  events  (the  textually  un- 
motivated  image  of  the  First  Council  of  Constan- 
tinople  [381]  buttressed  the  Greek  position  in  the 
filioque  debate  with  Rome  during  the  patriarchate 
of  Photios).  Some  miniatures  flatter  the  imperial 
recipient  of  the  MS  (the  Joseph  page  should  be 
read  as  an  analogy  of  Basil’s  ascent  to  the  throne), 
while  others  echo  specific  interests  of  Photios  and 
his  circle. 

Though  the  exegetical  role  for  the  images  was 
one  favored  in  this  period,  the  Paris  Gregory 
provides  unusually  sophisticated  examples.  The 
iconography  of  the  individual  scenes,  on  the  other 
hand,  remains  generally  conservative,  and  there 
was  no  attempt  to  make  the  miniatures  stylistically 
homogenous. 

lit.  Omont,  Miniatures,  pls.  XV-LXbis.  S.  Der  Nerses- 
sian,  “Thc  Illustrations  of  the  Homilies  of  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus,  Paris  gr.  510,”  DOP  16  (1962)  195—228.  L. 
Brubaker,  “Politics,  Patronage,  and  Art  in  Ninth-Century 
Byzantium:  The  Homìlies  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  in  Paris 
(B.N.  gr.  510),”  DOP  39  (1985)  1-13.  -L.Br. 

PARIS  PSALTER  (Paris,  B.N.  gr.  139),  the  best- 
known  example  of  Byz.  Psalter  illustration,  long 
supposed  to  be  typical  of  the  genre  but  now  rec- 
ognized  as  being  exceptional  in  size  (approxi- 
mately  37  x  26.5  cm)  and  in  the  beauty  of  its 
script  and  wealth  of  full-page  illumination.  Be- 
yond  the  text  and  catenae,  it  now  contains  eight 
miniatures  devoted  to  the  life  and  person  of  David 
and  six  (originally  nine?)  illustrations  of  the  Odes. 
The  David  pictures  emphasize  the  virtues  of  the 
ideal  emperor,  often  through  the  presence  of 
personifications,  both  classical  and  Christian:  H. 
Buchthal  (JWarb  37  [  1974]  330—33)  proposes  that 
the  book  was  made  for  the  future  emperor  Ro- 
manos  II  at  the  behest  of  his  father,  Constantine 
VII  Porphyrogennetos.  The  hypothesis  that  it  is 
a  copy  remains  unproven,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  MS  stands  at  the  head  of  a  long  line  of 
smaller  and  later  books  that  emulate  its  body  of 
illustration.  The  Psalter’s  ornament  is  most  closely 
related  to  a  MS  in  Moscow,  Hist.  Mus.  gr.  60  (  = 
Vladimir  140),  of  the  year  975.  The  long-standing 
thesis  that  its  miniatures  are  later  insertions  has 
recently  been  challenged  (J.  Lowden,  ArtB  70 
[1988]  25of).  Certainly  the  book  as  we  now  have 
it  was  available  ca.1300  when  some  of  its  minia- 
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tures  were  adapted  for  Psalters  now  at  the  Vatican 
and  Mt.  Sinai  (H.  Belting,/ÖZi  21  [1972]  17-38). 
It  was  acquired  by  the  French  ambassador  in 
Constantinople  in  1557-59- 

lit.  H.  Buchthal,  The  Minialures  of  the  Paris  Psalter  (Lon- 
don  1938).  Cutler,  Aristocratic  Psalters,  no.39.  Weitzmann, 
Crundlagen.  -A.C. 

PARISTRION  (Uapíarpio^),  a  designation  of  the 
territory  south  of  the  Lower  Danube,  used  in 
narrative  texts  of  the  ìith  and  early  i2th  C. 
Skylitzes  (Skyl.  457.32)  relates  that  a  certain  Mi- 
chael  was  archon  of  the  Paristriai  poleis;  the  Con- 
tinuator  of  Skylitzes  ( SkylCont  166.16—17)  speaks 
of  a  vestarches  Nestor  “who  was  called  doux  of 
Paristria,”  and  Anna  Romnene  mentions  Paris- 
trion  four  times  in  connection  with  invasions  of 
the  Pechenegs  and  Cumans  in  Dobrudja.  Official 
documents,  however,  use  the  term  Paradounabis, 
as  on  the  seals  of  the  vesles  Symeon  (V.  Zlatarski 
in  Sisicev  zbornik  [Zagreb  1929]  143-48)  and  of 
Katakalon  (N.  Bänescu,  EO  35  [1936]  405—08) 
and  the  will  of  Eustathios  Boilas  of  1059  (Le- 
merle,  Cinq  études  41),  while  Anna  Romnene 
(An.Romn.  2:155.8)  gives  the  title  doux  of  Para- 
dounabon  to  Leo  Nikerites. 

The  origin  of  the  administrative  unit  ( katepana - 
ton  or  doukaton)  of  Paristrion-Paradounavis  is  ob- 
scure.  Bänescu  was  inclined  to  think  that  Paris- 
trion  existed  from  the  time  of  John  I  Tzimiskes, 
whereas  Zlatarski  thought  that  it  was  created  only 
in  the  mid-nth  C.  In  any  event,  it  did  not  exist 
at  the  end  of  the  i2th  C.,  when  Niketas  Choniates 
(Nik.Chon.  127.89)  applied  the  name  Paristrion  to 
the  region  of  Brani£evo  and  Belgrade. 

ut.  Litavrin,  Bolgaria  1  Vizantija  250—88.  V.  Zlatarski, 
“Ustrojstvo  Bolgarii  i  poloíenie  bolgarskogo  naroda,” 
SemKond  4  (1931)  61—67.  N.  Bänescu,  “La  question  du 
Paristrion  ou  Conclusion  d’un  long  débat,”  Byiantion  8 
(>933)  277-308.  T.  Wasilewski,  “Le  katepanikion  et  le 
duché  de  Paristrion  au  XI'  s.,”  14  CEB  2  (Bucharest  1975) 
641-45.  -A.K. 

PARODY.  In  the  sense  of  a  humorous  mimicking 
of  serious  actions,  parody  is  represented  by  bur- 
lesque  performances  in  the  Hippodrome  and  else- 
where.  Examples  are  a  scene  staged  by  some  clowns, 
with  a  ship  on  wheels,  before  the  emperor’s  box 
in  the  Hippodrome  in  imitation  of  the  ceremony 
celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of 
Constantinople  ( Patria  of  Constantinople,  ed.  Pre- 


ger,  Scriptores  232Í),  or  the  comic  imitation  of 
horse  races  presented  by  young  aristocrats  at  the 
court  of  Alexios  III  (Nik.Chon.  5o8f). 

In  the  more  usual  and  narrower  sense  of  a 
humorous  imitation  of  a  serious  literary  work, 
parody  is  not  uncommon  in  later  Byz.  literature. 
Examples  are  a  1 2th-C.  parody  of  a  court  decision 
involving  a  case  of  cannibalism  (R.  Macrides  in 
Cupido  legum  137—168),  a  i4th-C.  invective  against 
a  certain  Diplovatatzes  in  the  form  of  a  decree  of 
the  boule  and  demos  of  an  ancient  city  (Hunger, 
Grundlagenforschung,  pt.XXII  [1969],  96.10),  the 
i2th-C.  Kalomyomachia  (probably  by  Theodore 
Prodromos)  in  the  form  of  a  scene  from  classical 
tragedy,  and  various  parodies  of  parts  of  the 
liturgy.  A  special  case  is  the  presentation  for  mne- 
monic  purposes  of  lists  of  ancient  gods,  gram- 
niatical  terms,  and  so  forth,  in  the  form  of  litur- 
gical  hymns  (Rrumbacher,  GBL  68 ìf).  Much  Byz. 
satire  is  in  the  form  of  parody.  -A.K„  R.B. 

PAROIRIA  ( rrapoiKÍa ),  a  “local”  church  and  its 
district,  under  the  authority  of  a  bishop.  The  term 
was  in  use  from  the  3rd  C.  to  designate  both  an 
episcopal  district  and  a  parish  of  the  Western 
type. 

lit.  Beck,  Kirche  83.  -P.M. 

PAROIROS  (Trápoocoç,  lit.  “one  who  lives  nearby,” 
“stranger”  in  the  Septuagint),  the  general  name 
for  the  dependent  peasant  in  Byz.  from  the  ìoth 
C.  through  the  end  of  the  empire,  analogous,  but 
not  identical,  to  the  serf  (see  Serfdom)  of  medie- 
val  western  Europe.  While  the  word  paroikos  is  of 
classica)  origin,  it  appears  only  infrequently  in 
Byz.  sources  before  the  ìoth  C.,  thus  rendering 
the  word’s  evolution  far  from  clear.  The  New 
Testament  employs  paroihos  to  mean  a  temporary 
resident  or  foreigner,  and  consequently,  through 
the  nth  C.,  the  word  often  implied  a  recent 
settler.  Since  a  constitution  of  Anastasios  I  ( Cod.Just . 

I  34.1)  speaks  of  georgoi  (see  Coloni),  paroihoi, 
and  emphyteutai  (see  Emphyteusis),  while  a  novel 
of  Justin  II  (Zepos,/us  1 12.8-9)  speaks  of  georgoi, 
misthotai,  and  emphyleulai,  there  is  perhaps  an 
equivalence  between  paroihos  and  misthotes  (see 
Misthios).  Anastasios  ( Cod.Just .  I  2.4)  forbade 
application  of  the  paroikikon  dikaion  (“law  of  the 
paroikoi”)  to  church  property;  in  the  Latin  version 
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of  Justinian  I’s  novel  7.1,  this  is  rendered  as  colo- 
nariumjus.  The  reference  in  Theophanes  (Theoph. 
486.30)  to  the  paroikoi  of  charitable  foundations, 
churches,  and  imperial  monasteries  suggests  that 
paroikoi  were  settlers  on  the  properties  of  large 
landowners. 

From  the  mid-ioth  C.  onward,  references  to 
paroikoi  become  very  common,  with  paroìkoi  ap- 
pearing  as  a  growing  section  of  the  peasantry, 
gradually  overtaking  the  previously  dominant  in- 
dependent  peasant  of  the  viixage  community. 
According  to  a  decision  of  Rosmas  Magistros 
and  the  Peira  (15.2—3),  paroiboi  were  peasants 
who  received  land  to  cultivate  based  on  an  agree- 
ment  with  the  proprietor;  they  could  neither 
alienate  the  land,  nor  make  any  claim  on  it  should 
they  leave  or  should  the  proprietor  ask  them  to 
leave;  after  30  (or  40)  years  they  could  not  be 
removed  from  the  stasis,  though  this  heralded 
no  change  in  their  status  or  obligations  to  the 
proprietor.  On  the  other  hand,  evidence  from  the 
1  ìth  C.  onward  indicates  that  the  status  of  paroikoi 
was  becoming  hereditary,  and  the  obligation  of 
paroikoi  to  their  lords  usually  appears  less  as  a 
simple  rent,  than  as  a  collection  of  state  charges 
and  coryées  required  by  the  lord  instead  of  by 
the  fisc.  The  nature  of  the  dependent  status  of 
paroikoi  remains  ambiguous.  During  the  1 3th  and 
ì^th  C.,  when  almost  all  peasants  appear  to  have 
been  paroikoi,  there  is  still  evidence  of  communi- 
ties  of  paroikoi  acting  as  a  corporate  entity  and  of 
individual  paroikoi  often  acquiring  and  alienating 
gonihon  land. 

lit.  Ostrogorsky,  Paysannene  41—74.  Laiou,  Peasant  So- 
ciely  142-58.  Lemerle,  Agr.  Hist.  166—88,  232-48.  V.  Sme- 
tanin,  “O  statuse  nekotorych  kategorij  parikov  v  pozdnej 
Vizantìi,”  VizVrem  33  (1972)  7—11.  N.  Oikonomides,  “He 
Peira  peri  paroikon,”  in  Aphieroma  Sooronos  1:232—41. 

-M.B. 

PARORIA  (Ilapópia,  lit.  “borderlands”),  site  of 
a  group  of  monastic  communides  that  fiourished 
in  the  i4th  C.  on  the  fronder  between  Byz.  and 
Bulgaria.  The  location  of  Paroria  has  been  much 
disputed;  the  tendency  of  recent  scholarship  is  to 
idendfy  Paroria  with  the  Strandza  mountain  range 
on  the  border  between  present-day  Turkey  and 
Bulgaria,  although  F.  Halkin  ( Byzantion  31  [1961] 
119,  n.i)  argues  that  it  is  impossible  to  specify  a 
precise  site.  Gregory  Sinaites  moved  to  Paroria 
ca.  1330  and  founded  four  lavras,  the  largest  on 


Mt.  Katakekryomene.  Tsar  Ivan  Alexander  be- 
came  the  patron  of  this  lavra,  providing  funds  to 
build  a  church,  cells,  and  tower.  Gregory  brought 
with  him  the  Athonite  tradition  of  hesychasm, 
which  he  transmitted  to  both  the  Greek  and  Slavic 
monks  who  flocked  to  the  region  (A.-E.N.  Tachi- 
aos,  Cyrillomethodianum  7  [1983]  1 18—22).  Among 
the  distinguished  monks  who  had  their  spiritual 
formation  at  Paroria  were  David  Dishypatos, 
The:odosios  of  Türnovo,  Romylos  of  Vidin,  and 
the  future  patriarch  Rai.listos  I. 

lit.  G.  Gorov,  "Mesionachoídenieto  na  srednovekov- 
nata  Parorija  i  Sinaitovija  manastir,”  IslPreg  28.1  (1972) 
64-75-  -A.M.T. 


PAROS  (Ilápoç),  island  in  the  Cyclades,  west  of 
Naxos,  separated  from  the  sinall  island  of  Anti- 
paros  by  a  narrow  strait.  Under  Diocletian  Paros 
formed  part  of  the  province  of  the  Islands.  It  was 
famous  for  its  marble  (K.  Fiehn,  RE  2.R.  3  [1929] 
2263).  Inscriptions  of  the  late  3rd  and  4th  C. 
describe  Paros  as  a  “splendid  polis ”  and  mention 
city  officials  such  as  the  protos  of  the  polis  and  the 
gymnasiarchos  (O.  Rubensohn,  RE  18  [1949]  18300. 
The  bishop  of  Paros  was  suffragan  of  Rhodes; 
seals  of  its  1  ìth-C.  bishop  Constantine  have  been 
published  (Laurent,  Corpus  5.1,  nos.  710—11).  At 
the  end  of  the  1  ìth  C.  a  combined  metropolis  of 
Paronaxia  (Paros  and  Naxos),  without  suffragans, 
was  established  ( Notitiae  CP  1 1.84). 

Paros  suffered  from  Arab  attacks  in  the  gth  C., 
and  in  the  early  ìoth  C.,  according  to  the  vita  of 
Theortiste  of  Lesbos,  it  was  deserted  and  visited 
only  by  hunters.  There  seems  to  have  been  revival 
by  the  i2th  C. — at  least  a  hoard  of  Byz.  copper 
coins  from  Manuel  I  to  Alexios  IV  was  found  at 
Naoussa  (S.McA.  Mosser,  A  Bibliography  of  Byz- 
antine  Coin  Hoards  [New  York  1935]  57)-  After 
1204  the  island  fell  to  the  Venetian  Marco  I  Sa- 
nudo  and  became  part  of  the  duchy  of  Naxos; 
despite  an  attack  by  the  fleet  of  Alexios  Philan- 
thropenos  in  1263,  Paros  remained  part  of  the 
duchy  until  its  dissolution  ca.  1579. 

Abundant  remains  testify  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  island  in  late  antiquity  (e.g.,  A.K.  Orlandos, 
PrahtArchEt  [1960]  245—57);  the  most  important 
church  is  the  Virgin  Hekatontapyliane  in  Paroi-- 
kia,  perhaps  built  in  the  4th  C.  with  four  free- 
standing  cross-arms  and  rebuilt  in  the  6th  C.  with  | 
a  dome  (A.K.  Orlandos,  6  IntCongChrArch  [Vati- 1 
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can  1965]  159—68).  Frankish  castles  are  preserved 
at  Naoussa  and  Paroikia  and  on  Antiparos. 

lit.  H.H.  Jewell,  F.W.  Hasluck,  The  Church  of  Our  Lady 
of  the  Hundred  Gates  in  Paros  (London  ig2o).  Ph.  Apostolou, 
To  kastro  les  Antiparou  (Athens  1978).  W.  Hoefner,  H. 
Schmidt,  “Mesaionikoi  oikismoi  Kykladon  neson  Antipa- 
rou-Kimolou,”  Kimoliaka  8  (1978)  3-45.  -T.E.G. 

PAROUSIA  (napovcríct,  lit.  “advent,”  sometimes 
Seirr épa  napovcría),  Christ’s  Second  Coming,  pre- 
sented  (and  described)  in  connection  with  Mat- 
thew  24  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (PG  33:869-916) 
and  others.  Although  parallel  to  the  first  advent 
(the  Incarnation),  the  Second  Parousia  differs 
from  it  in  that  it  will  be  Christ’s  coming  in  glory, 
a  victory  over  the  Antichrist,  the  “restoration” 
of  the  cosmos,  and  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Spe- 
cial  signs  will  distinguish  Christ  from  the  Anti- 
christ,  esp.  “the  brilliant  sign  of  the  cross”  that 
was  formerly  the  instrument  of  the  crucifixion, 
while  angels  with  trumpets  serve  as  heralds,  cer- 
emonial  attendants,  and  escorts.  The  main  event 
of  the  Parousia  will  be  the  Last  Judgment. 

In  his  sermon,  Cyril  criticized  Marrellos  of 
Ankyra,  who  denied  that  Christ  would  reign  “after 
the  end  of  the  world,”  since  the  Logos  who  had 
proceeded  from  the  Father  and  then  had  re- 
turned  to  him  ceased  to  exist  as  an  individual 
being.  Accordingly,  the  First  Council  of  Constan- 
tinople  (see  under  Constantinople,  Councils 
of)  added  to  the  Confession  of  Faith  a  sentence — 
directed  against  Markellos — that  “the  kingdom  of 
Christ  will  have  no  end.”  Later  homilies  combined 
the  theme  of  the  Parousia  with  a  portrayal  of  the 
Last  Judgment  and/or  Hell  or  with  exhortations 
to  do  good  works. 

In  artistic  representations  Parousia  found  its 
expression  in  the  image  of  the  Hetoimasia,  or 
the  throne  prepared  for  Christ’s  coming. 

lit.  Brenk,  Tradition  und  Neuerung  55-75.  E.  Peterson, 
"Die  Einholung  des  Kyrios,”  leitschnft  für  syslematische  Theo- 
bgie  7  (1929)  682-702.  V.  Christe,  La  vision  de  Matthieu 
(Matlh.  XXIV -XXV):  Ongine  el  déueloppement  d'un  image  de 
la  seconde  Parousie  ( Paris  1 973)-  -G.P. 

PARRHESIA  (rrapprjo’ía),  literally,  “freedom  of 
speech.”  In  a  secular  context  this  came  to  mean 
(from  the  4th  C.  onward)  the  license  allowed  a 
pmileged  official  or  orator  to  offer  cautious  ad- 
v)ce  or  reproof  to  an  emperor,  and  so,  by  exten- 
slon,  the  right  to  have  access  to  the  emperor  (cf. 


Mirror  of  Princes).  In  a  religious  context  the 
term  comes  to  mean  a  confidence  in  dealing  with 
God  and  men  that  is  drawn  from  faith  and  a 
righteous  life,  and  that  belongs  in  particular  to 
saints. 

lit.  H.  Lausberg,  Handbuch  der  literarischen  Rhetorik 
(Munich  1980)  376E  G.  Scarpat,  Parresia,  sloria  del  termine 
(Brescia  1982).  -E.M.J. 

PARTHENOPHTHORIA  (vap6evo<t>dopía,  )it. 
“corruption  of  virgins”),  a  judicial  fine,  considered 
a  part  of  aeriron,  ostensibly  imposed  for  rape, 
probably  of  unmarried  girls,  and  perhaps  for 
related  crimes  (abduction,  etc.).  The  term  appears 
almost  exclusively  in  the  exemption  clauses  of 
chrysobulls  from  the  second  half  of  the  i3th 
through  the  i4th  C.  as  one  of  a  very  small  number 
of  rights  and  privileges  (sometimes  called  demo- 
siaha  kephalaia  [“public  chapters”]  and  including 
phoniron  and  the  treasure  trove)  that  the  state 
usually  reserved  for  itself  and  did  not  grant  to 
landowners. 

lit.  Solovjev-Mosin,  Gr(ke  pouelje  477-79.  -M.B. 

PARTITIO  ROMANIAE,  one  of  the  fundamen- 
tal  documents  of  the  Latin  Empire,  published 
Sept.-early  Oct.  1204  (Heyd,  Zakythinos,  Carile) 
or  12  Apr.— 9  May  1204  (Oikonomides).  After  the 
Fourth  Crusade’s  conquest  of  Constantinople,  a 
committeeof  24  (12  Venetians,  12  non-Venetians) 
apportioned  lands  to  the  Latin  emperor,  the 
Venetians,  and  other  Crusaders.  The  emperor 
was  to  have  a  quarter  of  the  empire,  the  others 
three-eighths  each.  Each  party  received  territory 
in  both  Thrace  and  more  remote  lands.  The  list 
of  places  and  districts  in  the  Partitio  Romaniae 
derives  from  Byz.  documents,  esp.  tax  registers, 
as  is  demonstrated  by  its  use  of  Byz.  technical 
terms.  The  Partitio  lists  separately  the  lands  of 
some  great  landowners:  the  Kontostephanoi  and 
Kamytzai  in  the  Meander  valley,  the  Raoul  near 
the  Kallipolis  peninsula,  and  the  Branas  and  Kan- 
takouzenos  families  in  the  Peloponnesos.  Lands 
belonging  to  Empress  Euphrosyne  Doukaina  Ka- 
matera  (in  Thessaly)  and  to  her  daughter  Irene 
(in  the  Peloponnesos)  are  also  mentioned.  Oiko- 
nomides  argues  that  the  Partitio  was  created  on 
the  basis  of  the  final  tax-levies  received  by  Alexios 
IV  (Sept.  1203)  and  that  the  areas  omitted  in  the 
text  were  already  outside  imperial  control  in  1 203. 
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ed.  “Partitio  terrarum  Imperìí  Romanie,”  ed.  A.  Carile, 
StVen  7  (1965)  125-305. 

LlT.  N.  Oikonomides,  “La  décomposition  de  l’Empire 
byzantin  .  .  .  A  propos  de  la  ‘Partitio  Romaniae,’  ”  15  CEB, 
Rapports  et  co-rapports,  i.t  (Athens  1976).  -C.M.B. 

PARTNERSHIP  ( KOtvu}vía ).  In  Roman  and  Jus- 
dnianic  law  ( Digest  17.2)  societas  or  koinonia  re- 
ferred  to  the  partnership  of  two  or  more  people 
entered  into  by  private  contract,  founded  for 
the  realization  of  common  profits  and  for  division 
oflosses.  Itis  carefully  distinguished  ( Digest  17.2.31) 
from  communio  (common  ownership,  Digest  10.3), 
which  could  come  into  being  through  a  societas 
(when  there  was  newly  acquired  property  or  profit) 
or  without  it  (e.g.,  where  there  were  several  sur- 
vivors  after  a  death  who  shared  the  inheritance). 
Later  law  did  not  introduce  a  Greek  term  to 
correspond  to  communio  and  spoke  only  of  to  koi- 
non  pragma  (cf.  Basil.  12.1,2).  In  spite  of  the  risk 
of  confusion — since  the  individual  partner  as  well 
as  the  individual  owner  of  common  property  was 
called  a  socius  ( koinonos ) — later  law  appears  to  have 
maintained  consistently  the  difference  between 
partnership  and  common  ownership  (cf.  Ecloga 
16.2;  Nov.  Leo  VI  103;  Peira  21).  In  pardcular, 
various  other  forms  of  common  ownership  such 
as  the  village  community,  guild  community,  or 
monasdc  community  (e.g.,  the  koinoles  tou  Hagiou 
Orous )  were  not  treated  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  law  of  partnership  or  common  ownership, 
indicadng  that  the  norms  cited  for  the  koinonia 
were  important  mainly  for  partnerships  for  com- 
mercial  gain,  while  the  old  proscriptions  on  shar- 
ing  remained  in  force  for  common  ownership.  A 
formula  for  the  division  of  pieces  of  land  has 
survived  (Sathas,  MB  6:63  ìf).  In  monastic  docu- 
ments  hoinonia  and  its  derivatives  appear  only  in 
the  sense  of  “togetherness.” 

Examples  of  Partnerships.  Some  evidence  for 
Byz.  partnership  is  preserved  in  several  papyri  of 
the  6th  C.  and  in  various  later  documents,  some 
of  them  Italian.  A  contract  between  two  carpen- 
ters  of  568  establishes  a  partnership  of  labor,  not 
capital;  the  partners  had  to  share  the  profits  equally 
after  deducting  their  expenses;  they  also  agreed 
to  work  with  the  efficiency  expected  of  craftsmen 
of  Antinoe.  Partnerships  of  the  i4th-i5th  C.  in- 
volved  a  workshop,  a  boat,  salt-pans  (in  Thessa- 
lonike);  these  partnerships  were  of  limited  char- 
acter  and  of  relatively  short  duration;  the  partners 


kept  separate  accountìng  books.  Textbooks  of 
mathematical  problems  often  deal  with  the 
foundation  and  dissolution  ( dialysis )  of  trade  as- 
sociations. 

lit.  Kaser,  Prwatrecht  2:409-15  (§267).  Fikhman,  Egipet 
110—14.  Oikonomides,  Hommes  d'affaires  68-83.  A.  Stein- 
wenter,  “Aus  dem  Gesellschaftsrechte  der  Papyri,”  in  Studi 
in  onore  di  S.  Riccobono,  vol.  1  (Palermo  1936;  rp.  Aalen 
1974)  502-04.  M.  Ja.  Sjuzjumov,  “Ekonomiceskie  vozzreni- 
ja  L’va  VI,”  VizVrem  15  (1959)  4-1  f.  -A.K. 

PASCHALII  (Rainerius),  pope  (from  13/14  Aug. 
1099);  born  Bieda  di  Galeata,  Romagna,  died 
Rome  21  Jan.  1118.  The  main  problem  during 
Paschafs  pontificate  was  the  struggle  against  the 
German  kings  Henry  IV  and  Henry  V.  The  pope 
was  taken  prisoner  in  1111  and  was  forced  to 
submit;  he  later  repudiated  his  decision  and  was 
compelled  to  leave  Rome,  to  which  he  returned 
to  die  a  week  later.  When  Paschal  fought  for  papal 
primacy,  it  was  against  the  Western  emperor  and 
the  councils  (U.-R.  Blumenthal,  ArchHistPont  16 
[1978]  67—92)  rather  than  Constantinople. 

The  evidence  concerning  Paschal’s  relations  with 
Alexios  I  is  preserved  in  Western  chronicles  in  a 
legendary  form.  According  to  them,  Paschal  sup- 
ported  Bohemund  of  Antioch  against  Byz. — 
whether  he  acted  consciously  or  was  deceived  by 
Bohemund  remains  unclear.  Albert  of  Aachen 
reports  that  in  1102  a  certain  Manasses,  bishop 
of  an  unknown  Barzenona,  denounced  Alexios 
before  the  pope.  This  prepared  the  way  for  Bohe- 
mund’s  arrival  in  1 105,  when  his  desire  to  start  a 
new  crusade  met  with  enthusiastic  response  from 
Paschal.  Bohemund’s  expedition  directed  against 
Byz.  failed  in  1108.  The  Chronicle  of  Montecas- 
sino  reports  that  in  1112  the  Byz.  emperor  sug- 
gested  Union  of  the  Churches  to  Paschal  in 
exchange  for  his  coronation  with  the  crown  of 
the  Western  Empire,  for  which  he  was  ready  to 
enter  Rome.  P.  Classen  ( JMedHist  3  [1977]  207- 
12)  denies  the  historicity  of  the  Chronicle.  Some 
negotiations  did  occur,  however,  and  Paschal’s 
utter  humiliation  by  Henry  V  and  his  negotiations 
were  followed  by  the  mission  of  Peter  Grosso- 
lano  to  Constantinople. 

lit.  C.  Servatius,  Paschalts  II.  (Stuttgart  1979).  J.G.  Rowe, 
“Paschai  II,  Bohemund  of  Antioch  and  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire,”  BullJRylandsLib  49  (1966-67)  165—202.  Idem,  “Pas- 
ca!  II  and  the  Relation  between  the  Spiritual  and  Temporal 
Powers  in  the  Ringdom  of  Jerusalem,”  Speculum  32  (1957) 
470—501.  -A.K. 
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PASCHAL  CHRONICLE.  See  Chronicon  Pas- 

CHALE. 


PASSIO.  See  Martyrion. 

PASSION  OF  CHRIST,  a  term  encompassing  the 
last  episodes  of  his  life  from  the  Agony  in  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane  to  the  Crucifixion.  The 
Passion  ( iráOo< ;,  “suffering”)  was  a  sacrifice  that 
Christ  accepted  voluntarily,  and  it  resulted  in  the 
redemption  of  manlund  from  the  damnation  of 
original  sin.  Having  rejected  at  an  early  period 
the  docetic  teaching  that  the  Passion  was  only  an 
appearance  of  suffering,  Christian  thought  en- 
countered  the  problem  of  whether  it  was  the 
human  or  divine  nature  of  Christ  that  experi- 
enced  the  Passion.  Pseudo-Athanasios  of  Alexan- 
dria,  in  his  Dialogue  on  the  Holy  Trinity  (PG 
28:12530—  1256A),  refuted  the  views  of  Apolli- 
naris  of  Laodikeia  that  it  was  the  Logos  who  had 
suffered  and  proclaimed  the  concept  that  Christ 
(Logos)  had  borne  the  Passion  “not  by  his  nature 
but  by  oihonomia ,”  or  because  of  his  sympathy  with 
mankind.  Some  Old  Testament  images — the  pas- 
chal  lamb,  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  Daniel  in  the 
lions’  den,  Jonah  and  the  whale— served  as  pre- 
figurations  of  the  Passion,  and  ritual  fasting 
was  perceived  as  a  preparation  for  the  Passion. 
The  cult  of  the  cross  emphasized  the  Iiberating 
role  of  the  Passion,  and  martyrdoms  were  con- 
strued  as  imitations  of  Christ  so  that  it  is  often 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  historical  event  of  mar- 
tyrs’  deaths  from  hagiographical  interpretation  of 
the  acts  of  martyrs  as  a  repetition  of  Christ’s 
suffering.  Christ’s  Passion  incited  manifold  liter- 
ary  works  (P.  Pseutonkas,  Hai  peri  staurou  kai  pa- 
thous  tou  Kyriou  homiliai  [Thessalonike  1975]),  e.g., 
Christos  paschon. 

Representation  in  Art.  The  events  of  CJhrist’s 
Passion — including  all  of  Holy  Week  (Entry  into 
Jerusalem  through  Anastasis)  or  only  Holy 
Thursday  through  Easter  (Last  Supper  through 
Anastasis) — were  depicted  less  frequently  in  Early 
Christian  art  than  either  the  Infancy  of  Christ 
or  his  Miracles,  but  they  constitute  the  very  heart 
of  post-Iconoclastic  imagery.  Initially,  Passion 
scenes  emphasized  Christ’s  triumph  over  death 
and  entry  into  kingship,  as  on  4th-C.  “Passion” 
sarcophagi,  where  scenes  of  his  betrayal,  arrest, 


and  trial  accompany  triumphal  motifs  like  the 
cross  fianked  by  birds,  the  Entry  into  Jerusalem, 
or  the  Traditio  Legis.  Sacrificial  scenes,  esp.  the 
Crucifixion,  appear  only  in  the  5th  C.,  and  then 
sparingly.  Passion  cycles  of  the  6th  C.  (Rossano 
Gospels;  Sant’Apollinare  Nuovo  in  Ravenna), 
though  dwelling  on  Christ’s  humanity,  omit  the 
Crucifmon,  and  the  Monza  ampullae  show  the 
crucified  Christ  in  the  triumphal  form  of  an  imago 
clipeata.  The  fully  developed  Crucifixion  scene 
appears  late  in  the  6th  C.  (Rabbula  Gospels, 
fol.i3r).  Three  icons  at  Sinai  dated  to  the  7th- 
8th  C.  (Weitzmann,  Sinai  Icons,  nos.  B32,  B36, 
B50)  isolate  Christ,  Mary,  and  John  in  a  com- 
position  thereafter  standard  for  Crucifixion 
icons.  Christ  is  shown  dead,  emphasizing  his  sacri- 
fice. 

The  theme  of  God’s  human  death  dominates 
post-Iconoclastic  Passion  imagery,  generating 
compositions  of  great  physical  and  emotional  poi- 
gnancy.  Monumental  cycles  of  the  ìoth  and  nth 
C.  focus  on  the  Great  Feasts,  but  MSS,  ivories, 
and  panel  paintings  develop  a  rich  vocabulary  of 
satellite  images.  The  marginal  psalters  are  esp. 
interesting,  showing  already  in  the  gth  C.  the 
elevation  of  the  cross,  Christ  receiving  the  vine- 
gar,  the  lance-thrust,  and — in  the  1  ìth  C. — Christ 
ascending  the  cross.  Other  powerful  compositions 
created  in  the  ìoth— ìith  C.  were  inspired  by 
sermons  and  hymns:  the  Deposition  from  the 
Cross,  the  Holy  Women  mourning  Christ’s  body 
(see  Myrrophoroi),  the  Virgin’s  lament  over  it 
(the  Threnos),  its  anointment  on  the  stone  of 
unction,  Mary  fainting  beneath  the  cross.  Such 
imagery  was  incorporated  in  the  1  ìth-C.  monastic 
liturgies,  which  in  turn  generated  the  great  Kom- 
nenian  Passion  icons:  the  Virgin  Eleousa,  the 
Man  of  Sorrows,  the  Virgin  of  the  Passion. 
During  the  i2th  C.,  emotionally  charged  scenes 
like  the  Deposition,  Threnos,  and  Entombment 
penetrated  the  liturgically  focused  monumental 
cycles  (see  Nerezi),  and  late  i2th-C.  Gospel  books 
assembled  extensive  Passion  cycles.  Yet  lengthier 
cycles  emerged  in  Palaiologan  mural  painting, 
esp.  in  Serbian  churches,  where  the  Passion  un- 
folds  in  some  20  scenes. 

lit.  D.  Pallas,  Die  Passion  und  Bestattung  Chrislt  in  Byzani 
(Munich  1965).  I.  Hausherr,  “L’imitation  de  Jésus-Christ 
dans  !a  spiritualité  byzantine,”  in  Eludes  de  spirilualilé  ori- 
enlale  (Rome  1969)  217—45.  Millet,  Recherches  255-554. 
Maguire,  “Depiction  of  Sorrow.”  -G.P.,  A.W.C. 
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PASTOPHORIA  (77 ■ao-ToýópLa).  In  the  singular 
form,  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  term  denoted 
the  treasury  and  the  priests’  quarters  in  the  tem- 
ple  of  Solomon.  Pastophoria  are  first  mentioned 
in  the  4th-C.  Apostolic  Constitutions  (2.57.3)  and 
described  as  a  sacristy  consisting  of  two  parts 
located  at  the  eastern  part  of  the  church  building. 

In  scholarly  literature  the  term  is  used  to  des- 
ignate  two  auxiliary  chambers  within  a  church 
building  used  as  sacristies,  the  diakonikon  (or  skeu- 
ophylahion )  and  the  prothesis.  They  commonly 
flank  the  apse  and  sometimes  form  with  it  the 
tripartite  sanctuary.  This  arrangement  appears  to 
have  had  its  origins  in  northern  Syria.  The  term 
diakonikon,  found  in  authors  from  the  4th  C.  on- 
ward,  designated  the  sacristy  where  sacred  vessels 
were  kept;  it  was  used  by  deacons,  thus  explaining 
its  name.  In  the  early  period  it  could  be  a  separate 
building,  as  in  the  vita  of  Sabas  by  Cyril  of 
Srythopolis  (102.4).  The  term  skeuophylakion  (lit. 
“place  to  keep  the  vessels”)  appears  by  the  7th  C.; 
it  may  also  have  originally  been  a  separate  build- 
ing.  The  prothesis  was  the  eucharistic  bread,  the 
table  on  which  the  offertory  was  performed,  and 
the  sacristy  on  the  north  side  of  the  bema  where 
the  eucharistic  elements  were  prepared.  The  name 
diakonikon  came  to  be  restricted  to  the  correspond- 
ing  sacristy  south  of  the  apse,  used  for  purposes 
that  varied  from  place  to  place.  Liturgical  com- 
mentaries  interpreted  the  prothesis  rite  as  repre- 
senting  the  self-emptying  of  Jesus  ( kenosis :  Phil 
2:5-11)  in  his  birth  and  death,  and  the  prothesis 
chamber  as  an  analogue  of  Bethlehem  and  Cal- 
vary  (PG  140:429^—432^;  i55:348AC).  In  Palai- 
ologan  art,  accordingly,  it  was  sometimes  deco- 
rated  with  an  image  of  the  dead  Christ  or  Man 
of  Sorrows.  Pastophoria  were  accessible  from  the 
aisles  of  the  church  and  communicated  directly 
with  the  apse  or  bema.  They  account  for  the  triple 
apses  typical  of  Byz.  churches  from  the  gth  C. 
onward. 

LIT.  G.  Descoeudres,  Die  Pastophonen  im  syro-byzantinischen 
Osten  (Wiesbaden  1983).  Mathews,  Early  Churches  105-07, 
155-62.  Taft,  Greal  Enlrance  178—91,200-203.  Babic,  Cha- 
pelles  annexes  61-65.  -R.F.T.,  W.L.,  M.J. 

PATELLARIA  (nareWapío:,  mod.  Pantelleria), 
volcanic  island  about  100  km  southwest  of  Sicily. 
Between  the  late  7th  and  the  8th  C.  the  classical 
name  Cossyra  was  changed  to  Patellaria,  a  word 


probably  derived  from  patella,  a  concave  dish  used 
for  the  production  of  salt.  During  the  8th  and 
early  gth  C.  Patellaria  served  the  Byz.  government 
as  a  place  of  exile.  In  that  period,  a  Byz.  monk, 
John,  perhaps  a  refugee  from  Iconoclasm,  founded 
a  Greek  monastery  on  Patellaria.  The  monastery’s 
typikon,  only  part  of  which  is  preserved  in  Church 
Slavonic  translation  (I.  Mansvetov,  Cerkovnyj  ustau’ 
[tipik’ ]  [Moscow  1885]  442-45),  is  mainly  based 
on  the  monastic  rule  of  Pachomios.  John  and  his 
successor  Basil  were  locally  venerated  as  saints. 
The  Arabs  conquered  the  island  between  836  and 
864,  and  Byz.  never  recovered  it. 

lit.  G.  Scalia,  “Le  Ruriate  e  Pantelleria,”  Bulletin  du 
Cange  43  (1984)  65-100.  A.  Acconcia  Longo,  Analecta  hym- 
nica  Graeca  e  coduibus  eruta  Italiae  inferioris,  x:  Canones  lunii 
(Rome  1972)  163-76,  375-81.  -V.v.F. 

PATEN  AND  ASTERISROS  (Sẃr/coç,  àorepÚT/coç, 
lit.  “little  star”)  were  essential  liturgical  vessels: 
the  first  was  a  flat  plate  with  high  sides,  which 
held  the  bread  of  the  Eucharist,  while  the  second 
was  a  raised  metal  “star,”  which  stood  on  the  plate 
and  supported  a  protective  veil  ( diskokalymma )  over 
the  sacrament.  The  author  of  the  church  history 
ascribed  to  Germanos  I  compared  the  paten  to 
the  hands  ofjoseph  of  Arimatheaand  Nikodemos 
who  removed  Christ’s  body  from  the  cross  and  to 
“the  circle  of  heaven  .  .  .  enclosing  Christ  the 
intelligible  sun”  (ed.  N.  Borgia,  ch.38,  p.31.11  — 
16).  The  earliest  extant  example  of  the  paten  is 
in  the  4th-C.  Durobrivae  Treasure,  of  the  astenskos 
in  the  6th-C.  Sion  Treasure.  Many  silver  patens 
bearing  prominent  dedicatory  inscriptions  and 
large  engraved  crosses  survive  in  the  Beth  Mi- 
sona  Treasure,  the  Kaper  Koraon  Treasure 
(which  also  has  two  patens  showing  the  Commu- 
nion  of  the  Apostles),  and  other  treasures.  The 
paten  also  functioned  with  the  chalice  with  which 
it  was  verbally  linked — as  a  dishopoterion — from  at 
least  the  7th  C.,  when  an  archdeacon  is  known  to 
have  obtained  such  a  set  in  Constantinople  for 
the  monastery  of  St.  Theodore  of  Syreon  (vita, 
ch.42.1-5). 

Patens  from  the  ìoth  C.  onward  often  display 
a  lobed  border  reminiscent  of  early  Christian  of- 
fering  tables  (Treasures  3:20)  and  a  eucharistic 
inscription  quoted  from  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Basil. 
A  gold  paten  found  in  Preslav  is  decorated  with 
a  cross,  while  others  depict  Christ,  the  Last  Sup- 
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per,  the  Crucifixion,  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  or  a 
church’s  patron  saint.  An  elaborate  example  in 
Venice  ( Treasury  S.  Marco,  no.  18)  is  carved  in 
alabaster  and  mounted  in  gilded  silver  with  enamel, 
rock  crystals,  and  pearls.  A  superb  paten  in  Hal- 
berstadt  Cathedral  is  made  of  repoussé  silver  (Rice, 
Art  of  Byz.,  no.  1 36),  while  ordinary  examples  were 
of  beaten  bronze  with  engraved  decoration.  Gold 
or  silver  gilded  asteriskoi  are  recorded  together 
with  patens  in  inventories.  Other  astenskoi  were 
of  bronze. 

lit.  Mango,  Silver  78-86,  159-76,  253.  DOCat 

1,  nos.  89-90.  A.  Grabar  in  H.R.  Hahnloser,  II  Tesoro  di 
San  Marco  (Florence  1071)  nos.  67,  6q,  70. 

-M.M.M.,  L.Ph.B. 

PATERIR  (from  Gr.  paterira),  Slavonic  name 
for  any  of  various  hagiographic  and  apophtheg- 
matic  collections.  The  translated  pateriki  include 
versions  of  the  Spìritual  Meadow  of  John  Moschos 
(Sinajskij  Paterik),  the  Lausiac  History  of  Palladios 
of  Galatia  (Egipetskij  Paterik),  and  anonymous  Apo- 
phthegmata  Patrum  (Skitskij  Paterik  and  Azbucno- 
I erusalimskij  Paterik;  see  M.  Capaldo,  W.  Veder  in 
Polata  künigopis’naja  4  [March  1981]  26—78).  In 
the  literature  of  Rus’  (see  Rus’,  Literature  of) 
the  Paterih  of  the  Kievan  Caves  monastery  con- 
tains  tales  of  the  monastery’s  history  and  inhabi- 
tants;  it  was  ostensibly  compiled  as  a  correspon- 
dence  between  Bp.  Simon  of  Vladimir  and  the 
monk  Polikarp  in  the  mid-i2  20s.  Polikarp  cited 
Sinajskij  Paterik  and  Skitskij  Paterik,  and  the  work 
also  echoes  motifs  of  other  translated  pateriki,  as 
well  as  Ephrem  the  Syrian  and  perhaps  some 
pseudepigrapha  (G.  Lenhoff,  Russian  History  10 
[1983]  141—53).  The  Kievan  Paterik  gives  some 
information  on  Greeks  in  Kiev,  esp.  those  hired 
from  Constantinople  to  build  and  decorate  the 
monastery’s  Church  of  the  Dormition  (founded 
1073);  it  also  refers  occasionally  to  Byz.  internal 
affairs  (e.g.,  on  Jf.ws  in  the  empire).  Despite  its 
reliance  on  Byz.  literary  models,  the  Kievan  Pa- 
terik  contains  substantial  quasi-hístorical  narratives 
dealing  with  specifically  Kievan  society. 

ED.  Kyjevo-Pe(ers’kyj  Pateryh,  ed.  D.I.  Abramovyc  (Kiev 
1931);  rp.  with  introd.  by  D.  Ciíevskij,  Das  Paterihon  des 
Kiever  Hohlenhlosters  (Munich  1964).  The  ‘Paterik’  of  the  Kie- 
van  Caves  Monastery,  tr.  M.  Heppell  (Cambridge,  Mass., 
1989). 

lit.  F.  Bubner,  Das  Kiever  Patenkon:  Eine  Untersuchung 
zu  seiner  Struktur  und  den  literarischen  Quellen  (Heidelberg 


1969).  W.  Gesemann,  "Vergleichende  Analyse  der  Origi- 
nalität  des  Kievo-Peíersker  Paterikons,”  in  Slamstische  Stu- 
dien  zum  IX.  intemationalen  Slavenkongress  in  Kiev  1983,  ed. 
R.  Olesch  (Cologne-Vienna  1983)  129-43.  -S.C.F. 

PATERIRA  (ffotTspifcá,  usually  as  an  adjective 
with  (ÌL/3Xía,  “[the  books  about]  the  fathers”),  a 
designation  of  hagiographical  texts  often  of  apo- 
phthegmatic  type  without  special  differentiation; 
the  term  was  in  use  by  the  7th  C.,  when  Leontios 
of  Neapolis  related  that  John  Eleemon  “read 
many  paterika.”  According  to  Theophanes  the 
Confessor,  Constantine  V  burned  many  monastic 
books  and  pateriha,  as  well  as  relics.  The  Typikon 
of  St.  Sabas  mentions  patenka  for  the  whole  year. 
The  term  was  taken  over  by  Church  Slavonic  as 

PATERIR. 

lit.  H.  Gelzer,  Leontios  von  Neapolis  (Freiburg-Leipzig 
1893)  184L  -A.K. 

PATER  PNEUMATIROS  (Trarrip  7 TvsvpaTLKÓs), 
spiritual  father  or  confessor.  In  principle,  only 
priests  and  hieromonachoi  were  permitted  to 
hear  confession,  but  in  fact  simple  monks  also 
served  as  confessors,  as  is  emphasized  in  the  Letter 
on  Confession  of  Symeon  the  Theologian  (ed.  K. 
Holl,  Enthusiasmus  und  Bussgewalt  beim  griechischen 
Mönchtum  [Leipzig  1898]  110-27).  Thus  in  the 
mid-ioth  C.  Paul  of  Latros  heard  a  peasant’s 
confession  and  imposed  on  him  a  penitence  of 
three  years  (vita,  ch.32,  pp. i42f).  It  was  custom- 
ary  for  the  hegoumenos  of  a  male  monastery  to 
serve  as  confessor  to  his  monastic  community, 
even  if  he  was  not  a  priest  (although  this  latter 
practice  was  contrary  to  canon  law).  At  nunneries, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  hegoumene  was  prohibited 
from  hearing  confession  (even  though  in  the  ty- 
pikon  for  the  Kecharitomene  nunnery  [ed.  Gau- 
tier,  53.600]  she  is  termed  meter  pneumatike),  and 
a  priest  came  from  outside  to  hear  the  nuns: 
confessions.TheKecharitomene(y/«Aon(p.59.72 1  — 
26)  specified  that  all  the  nuns  were  to  have  the 
same  confessor  and  that  he  should  be  a  eunuch. 
He  was  also  responsible  for  conducting  the  elec- 
tion  of  a  new  hegoumene.  At  the  Lips  nunnery  the 
confessor  (who  could  be  either  a  solitary  or  a 
cenobitic  monk)  usually  came  once  a  month  for 
three  days,  but  would  make  extra  visits  if  the  need 
arose  ( Typihon ,  ed.  Delehaye,  chs.  11  —  13).  At  this 
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convent  the  spiritual  father  was  also  charged  with 
the  investigation  of  an  incompetent  or  unworthy 
mother  superior.  The  relationship  between  a 
highborn  nun  and  her  pater  pneumatihos  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  correspondence  between  Irene 
Choumnaina  and  her  two  successẁe  spiritual  di- 
rectors  in  the  i4th  C. 

Symeon  the  Theologian  strongly  emphasized 
the  role  of  the  pater  pneumalikos  and  promoted  the 
veneration  of  his  spiritual  father,  Symeon  the 
Eulabes.  This  cult  of  individual,  personal,  extra- 
hierarchical  relations  between  the  spiritual  father 
and  son  elicited  criticism  from  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  and  Symeon  the  Theologian  was 
temporarily  sent  into  retirement.  Some  monks 
served  as  the  spiritual  advisers  of  secular  digni- 
taries  and  emperors,  for  example,  Ioannikios  in 
thecaseof  Alexios  I  Romnenos  (An.Romn.  1:32.3- 
5)- 

lit.  J.  van  Rossum,  “Priesthood  and  Confession  in  St. 
Symeon  the  New  Theologian,”  SVThQ  20  (1976)  220—28. 
H.  Delehaye,  Mélanges  d'hagiographìe  grecque  et  laúne  (Brus- 
sels  1966)  toif.  -A.M.T.,  A.K. 


PATIR  (toîi  II arpóç;  cf.  W.  Holtzmann,  BZ  26 
[1926]  341.32),  site  in  Italy  of  the  Greek  monas- 
tery  of  S.  Maria,  about  8  km  west  of  Rossano; 
usually  called  the  New  Hodegetria  of  Rossano.  It 
was  founded  during  the  early  years  of  the  i2th 
C.  by  the  Calabrian  monk  Bartholomew  of  Simeri, 
whose  vita  ( BHG  235)  describes  the  life  of  an- 
chorites  in  the  mountains  near  Rossano  and  the 
establishment  of  Patir.  The  patron  of  the  mon- 
astery  was  the  admiral  Christodoulos,  a  high  of- 
ficial  of  Greek  descent  at  the  Norman  court  of 
Sicily  who  was  titled  protonobelissimos.  Despite  the 
resistance  of  the  Greek  archbishop  of  Rossano, 
Nicholas  Maleinos,  Bartholomew  placed  the  new 
foundation  under  the  protection  of  Rome  and 
was  granted  privileges  by  Pope  Paschal  II  (in 
1105)  as  well  as  by  Norman  authorities.  Never- 
theless  Bartholomew  did  not  sever  all  ties  with 
Byz.;  his  hagiographer  relates  that  he  visited  Al- 
exios  I  in  Constandnople  and  received  there  gifts — 
icons,  MSS,  and  sacred  vessels.  The  hagiographer 
also  reports  that  a  rich  patrikios  donated  the  mon- 
astery  of  St.  Basil  on  Mt.  Athos  to  Bartholomew. 

Throughout  the  i2th  C.  Patir  had  an  important 
Greek  scriptorium.  Many  MSS  from  the  monas- 
tery  are  now  in  the  Yatican  Library.  The  docu- 


ments  from  Patir’s  archive  (the  earliest  is  of  1083) 
are  scattered  through  various  collections.  The 
monastery  functioned  until  1806. 

Art  and  Architecture.  The  church  of  Bartho- 
lomew’s  monastery  survives.  It  is  characterisdcally 
Norman,  with  three  basilicas.  A  i6th-C.  descrip- 
tion  mentions  frescoes  in  the  central  cupola,  which 
seems  to  have  been  since  replaced.  The  fragmen- 
tary  mosaic  pavement  is  dated  by  the  inscription 
of  the  mid-i2th-C.  Abbot  Blasius. 

source.  AA55'  Sept.  8:810-26. 

ljt.  P.  Batiffol,  L’abbay e  de  Rossano  (Paris  1891).  L.R. 
Ménager,  “Notes  et  documents  sur  quelques  monastères 
de  Calabre  à  l’époque  normande,”  BZ  50  (1957)  333-53. 
S.  Lucà,  “Rossano,  íl  Patir  e  lo  stile  rossanese,”  RSBN  22- 
23  (1985-86)  93-170.  C.A.  Willemsen,  D.  Odenthal,  Kala- 
bnen:  Schìchsal  emer  Landbrüche  (Cologne  1966)  101—06. 

-V.v.F.,  D.K. 

PATMOS  (nár/coç),  island  in  the  Dodekanese, 
near  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Little  known  in 
antiquity,  Patmos  was  reputedly  the  place  where 
the  exiled  St.  John  the  Apostle  (also  called  the 
Theologian)  wrote  the  Apocalypse  (Rev  1:9—10) 
and,  according  to  one  tradition,  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel  (N.  Sevcenko,  in  I.  Mone  Hagiou  loannou  tou 
Theologou — 900  Chronia  istorihes  jnartyrias  [Athens 
1989]  169—78).  In  the  ìoth  C.  (?)  John  Kamin- 
iates  (57.10—13)  described  Patmos  as  a  waterless 
island  where  the  Arab  fleet  stopped  on  its  way 
back  from  Thessalonike.  In  1088  Alexios  I  gave 
Patmos  to  Christodoulos  of  Patmos,  who 
founded  the  monastery  of  St.  John  the  Theolo- 
gian  there  (see  below).  A  land  survey  of  the  late 
ìith  C.  calculates  the  area  of  Patmos  as  3,860 
modioi  (an  incredibly  low  figure),  of  which  only 
627  modioi  were  arable  and  only  160  could  be 
plowed  by  oxen  (Dölger,  Beiträge  86f). 

From  the  end  of  the  ìith  C.  onward  Patmos 
was  the  object  of  many  attacks,  e.g.,  of  Tzachas 
ca.  1090  and  of  Spanish  Arabs  during  the  reign 
of  Manuel  I.  The  Diegesis  of  a  Patmian  monk, 
Theodosios,  relates  that  Philip  II  of  France  stopped 
at  Patmos  in  1191  and  offered  30  golden  Arabic 
coins  as  a  gift  to  the  monks.  Patmos  was  taken  by 
the  Venetians  in  1207.  Following  the  fall  of  Con- 
stantinopie,  the  Ottoman  sultan  Mehmed  II  in 
Aug,— Sept.  1454  granted  privileges  to  “Matyos” 
(Matthew),  metropolitan  of  Myra  and  hathegou- 
menos  of  Patmos,  delegating  him  to  collect  the 
island’s  taxes.  In  1461  the  monastery  came  under 
papal  patronage  (G.  Hofmann,  OC  1 1  [1928]  48f). 
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Monastery  of  St.  John  the  Theologian.  Despite 
the  official  encouragement  and  privileges  granted 
to  Christodoulos  by  Emp.  Alexios  I,  the  initial 
settlement  of  monks  on  the  uninhabited  and 
waterless  island  in  1088  was  troubled.  Christodou- 
los  immediately  began  the  construction  of  the 
monastery  and  its  high  defensive  walls  on  a  moun- 
tain  peak  dominating  a  view  of  the  harbor.  He 
composed  three  sets  of  rules  for  his  new  foun- 
dation:  the  Hypotyposis  (1091),  the  Diatheke  (Tes- 
tament),  and  the  Kodikellos  (1093).  Dìscontent 
among  his  followers,  however,  led  him  to  abandon 
the  island  in  1092  and  move  to  Euboea.  Only 
after  his  death  in  1093  did  monks  return  with  his 
body  and  resume  work  on  the  monastery.  The 
earliest  structures,  the  domed  cross-in-square 
katholikon  and  the  refectory,  are  unpretentious  in 
design  and  masonry  and  use  a  considerable  amount 
of  early  Christian  spolia;  none  shows  any  signs  of 
imperial  involvement.  The  monastery,  which  had 
become  stauropegial  by  1 132,  began  to  flourish 
in  the  i2th  C.,  aided  by  the  customs  exemptions 
granted  to  its  boats,  the  revenues  from  its  prop- 
erties  in  Asia  Minor,  Crete,  and  nearby  islands, 
and  the  growing  fame  of  St.  Christodoulos’s  relics, 
which  reportedly  possessed  healing  power.  It s  he- 
goumenoi  went  on  to  high  posts  elsewhere  (Leon- 
tios  became  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  between  1 174 
and  1 176).  The  monastery’s  increased  connection 
with  larger  metropolitan  centers  in  this  period  is 
confirmed  by  the  sophisticated  style  and  program 
of  the  fresco  decoration  of  the  refectory  and  of 
the  chapel  that  was  built  ca.1185  onto  the  south 
flank  of  the  church  and  dedicated  not  to  the 
Virgin  but  to  Leontios  (D.  Mouriki,  DChAE 4  14 
[1987-88]  205—63).  Around  this  time  the  refec- 
tory  was  vaulted  and  repainted  (still  other  frescoes 
there  belong  to  the  late  i3th  C.),  the  esonarthex 
of  the  church  was  built,  and  possibly  also  the 
exonarthex  and  the  tomb  chapel  of  St.  Christo- 
doulos  off  its  south  end.  An  ínvicntory  drawn  up 
in  1200  attests  to  the  existence  of  the  monastic 
library  in  this  period:  about  330  MSS  are  listed, 
along  with  numerous  icons,  metalwork  objects, 
and  ecclesiastical  vestments  (ed.  C.  Astruc,  TM  8 
[1981]  15—30).  Other  catalogs  also  survive,  from 
1355  ar,d  1382.  The  monastery  apparently  had 
its  own  scriptorium.  The  rich  archive  of  the  acts 
of  Patmos  contains  many  imperial  privileges,  land 
surveys,  and  private  acts  revealing  the  economic 
growth  of  the  monastery  in  the  i2th— i3th  C. 


A  cave  located  down  the  hillside  from  the  mon- 
astery  came  to  be  associated  with  the  writings  of 
St.  John  and  gradually  emerged  as  a  second  focus 
of  interest  on  the  island.  A  fresco  in  the  cave 
showing  John  dictating  to  Prochoros  dates  from 
the  late  i2th  C. 

Though  the  wealth  of  the  monastery  and  the 
fame  of  Christodoulos’s  relics  drew  the  attacks  of 
pirates,  Arabs,  Turks,  and  various  Westerners, 
and  though  the  monastery  underwent  hard  times 
in  the  late  1 3th —  1 5th  C.,  it  was  never  taken  by 
force;  this,  plus  its  renewed  prosperity  in  Otto- 
man  times,  has  meant  that  its  rich  archives,  dating 
back  to  the  ìith  C.,  and  its  collections  of  relics, 
icons,  church  treasures,  and  MSS  have  been  pre- 
served  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

source.  Patmou  F.ngrapha,  vols.  i-'2. 

lit.  T.  Stone,  Patmos 2  (Athens  1984).  J.  Schmidt,  RF,  18 
(1949)  2174-91.  E.  Malainut,  Les  îles  de  l’Empire  bymntin. 
VIII' -XII'  siècles ,  vol.  2  (Paris  1988)  446-53.  A.  Roniìnes, 
ed.,  Patmos,  Treasures  of  the  Monaslery  (Athens  1988).  Idem, 
Palmìake  Bibliolhehe  (Athens  1988).  S.  Papadopoulos,  The 
Monastery  of  Saint  John  the  Theologian^  (Patmos  1987).  A. 
Orlandos,  He  architektomke  kai  hai  bymntìnai  toichogiaphiai  tes 
mones  tou  Theologou  Patmou  (Athens  1970).  M.  Chatzidakis, 
Eihones  tes  Patmou  (Athens  1977).  -T.E.G.,  N.P.S. 


PATRAS  (IláTpca),  city  in  the  northwestern  Pe- 
loponnesos,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth. 
Its  location,  astride  important  east-west  commer- 
cial  routes,  and  the  cult  of  St.  Andrew  gave  it 
significance.  It  apparently  survived  the  Slavic  in- 
vasions,  remaining  in  Byz.  hands;  ca.805  the  city 
was  saved  from  an  attack  by  Arabs  and  Slavs, 
reputedly  through  the  intervention  of  St.  An- 
drew;  thereafter  the  Slavs  were  obliged  to  main- 
tain  officials  and  envoys  passing  through  Patras 
so  that  the  metropolis  was  exempted  from  this 
burden  (De  adm.  imp.  49.65-75).  The  noble  widow 
Danelis  accumulated  a  considerable  fortune  there 
and  possessed  numerous  siaves.  She  greeted  Basü 
(I)  as  the  future  emperor  when  he  was  sent  to 
Patras  by  Michael  III  on  state  business  ( Theoph - 
Cont  226-28). 

The  bishop  of  Patras,  originally  suffragan  of 
Corinth,  was  elevated  to  metropolitan  rank,  per- 
haps  ca.805;  from  that  time  he  is  identified  as 
metropolitan  of  Achaia  ( Notitiae  CP  2.39)  and  he 
was  able  to  contest  control  of  the  Peloponnesos 
with  his  former  superior.  By  the  early  ìoth  C.  the 
bishops  of  Sparta,  Methone,  Rorone,  and  Bolaine 
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were  subject  to  Patras  (7-549—55)-  The  bishop  also 
had  unusual  political  and  economic  power. 

The  Crusaders  took  Patras  in  1 205  and  created 
a  barony  there  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  prin- 
cipality  of  Achaia.  The  Latin  archbishopric  of 
Patras  was  established  ca.  1207.  In  1267  the  last 
baron,  William  II  Aleman,  sold  his  fief  to  the 
Latin  archbishop  of  Patras  for  16,000  hyperpers. 
From  then  until  the  early  i5th  C.  the  bishop  was 
effectively  an  independent  prince.  At  that  time 
Venetian  influence  grew  and  they  temporarily 
held  the  city;  Constantine  (XI)  Palaiologos  took 
Patras  in  1430,  but  in  1460  it  fell  to  the  Turks. 

Near  the  modern  Church  of  St.  Andrew  is  a 
subterranean  fountain  decorated  with  poly- 
chrome  marbles;  coins  of  the  4th  C.  and  a  tomb 
were  found  associated  with  it.  Also  known  in 
Patras  are  a  hagiasma  of  the  i5th  C.  and  an  Early 
Christian  basilica.  The  fortification  of  the  citadel 
was  probably  carried  out  by  the  6th  C.,  although 
there  was  considerable  rebuilding  in  the  1 3th  and 
i5th  C. 

lit.  H.  Saranti-Mendelovici,  “A  propos  de  la  ville  de 
Patras  aux  i3e— i5e  siècles,”  REB  38  (1980)  219-32.  V. 
Laurent,  “La  date  de  l’érection  des  métropoles  de  Patras 
et  de  Lacédémoine,”  REB  21  (1963)  130-36.  K.N.  Trian- 
taphyllou,  “Hellenes  monachoi  tes  N.  Italias  lcataphygontes 
eis  Patras  ton  ennatou  aionos,”  La  Chiesa  greca  ìn  Italia,  vol. 
3  (Padua  1973)  1085-94.  E-  Gerland,  Neue  Quellen  zur 
Geschichte  des  laleinischen  Erzbistums  Patras  (Leipzig  1903). 
Andrews,  Castles  116-29.  -T.E.G. 

PATRIA  (iráTpLá),  the  name  of  a  literary  genre 
devoted  to  local  topography,  monuments,  history, 
and  legends.  The  term  appears  first  in  Kallinikos 
of  Petra,  who  lived  under  Diocletian  and  wrote 
On  the  Patria  of  Rome,  fragments  of  which  have 
survived.  The  5th— 6th-C.  patria  of  Tarsos,  Ana- 
zarbos,  Berytus,  and  Nicaea  (by  a  certain  Clau- 
dian),  those  of  Thessalonike,  Miletos,  Tralles, 
Aphrodisias,  and  Nakle  in  Syria  (by  Christodo- 
ros  of  Koptos),  patna  of  Hermoupolis  and  of 
Alexandria  by  Hermias  of  Hermoupolis  and 
Horapollon,  respectively,  are  mentioned  in  var- 
ious  sources  (Photios,  the  Souda )  but  lost.  Several 
Isaurika  were  composed  by  Pamprepios,  Kandi- 
dos,  Christodoros,  and  Kapiton.  Traces  of  works 
of  this  genre  can  be  found  in  Agathias,  Malalas, 
and  some  other  writers.  After  the  6th  C.  the  genre 
of  provincial  patria  disappeared,  but  the  local 
chronicle  of  the  capital  seems  to  be  represented 
by  the  Patria  of  Constantinople. 


lit.  Dagron,  CP  imagiruare  9—  1 3.  Christ,  Literatur  2.2:8o2f, 
960.  -A.K. 

PATRIA  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE,  or  Scnptores 
originum  Constantinopolitanarum,  conventional  titles 
of  a  collection  of  texts  devoted  to  the  history  and 
the  monuments  of  Constantinople.  It  contains  the 
patrja  of  Constantinople  by  the  “illustris"  Hesy- 
chios  of  Miletos,  revised  in  the  ìoth  C.;  the  Para- 
staseis  syntomoi  chronirai;  the  Patria  of  ca. 
995;  the  Story  of  the  Construction  of  Hagia  Sophia, 
written  between  the  reign  of  Justin  II  and  995, 
probably  in  the  9th  C.;  and  a  topographical  survey 
dedicated  to  Alexios  1.  To  this  group  is  related  a 
post-Byz.  text  called  “A  Miraculous  Story,”  prob- 
ably  by  John  Malaxos,  about  the  column  of  Xe- 
rolophos  in  Constantinople  (J.  Paramelle,  G.  Dag- 
ron,  TM  7  [1979]  491—523).  The  Patria  contains 
unique  information  about  the  origins  of  Constan- 
tinople  and  about  its  monuments,  but  sometimes 
fact  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from  Constantino- 
politan  legend.  According  to  Dagron,  the  political 
purpose  of  the  Patria  was  to  glorify  the  city  and 
to  debase  the  emperor,  who  does  not  appear  in 
these  texts  either  as  the  master  of  the  Hippo- 
drome  or  of  Hagia  Sophia,  two  major  imperial 
strongholds  according  to  De  ceremoniis.  In  the  Pa- 
tria  the  emperor  is  portrayed  not  in  the  midst  of 
sumptuous  ceremonial  but  as  a  private,  “domes- 
ticated”  individual  whose  main  function  is  as  a 
chronological  indicator. 

ed.  Scriptores  originum  Constantinopolitanarum ,  ed.  T. 
Preger,  2  vols.  (Leipzig  igoi-07;  rp.  New  York  1975). 
Viwntijsko-slavjanskie  skazanvja  0  sordanii  chrama  Sv.  Sofii  Ca- 
regradúoj,  ed.  S.G.  Vilinskij  (Odessa  1900). 

lit.  G.  Dagron,  Constantinople  imaginaire  (Paris  1984).  E. 
Vitti,  Die  Eriählung  über  den  Bau  der  Hagia  Sophia  in  Kon- 
stanhnopel  (Amsterdam  1986).  R.  Marichal,  “La  construc- 
tion  de  Sainte-Sophie  de  Constantinople  dans  l’Anonyme 
grec  (Xe  siècle?)  et  les  versions  vieux-russes,”  BS  21  (1960) 
238-59.  -A.K. 

PATRIA  POTESTAS  (ètjootTÍa).  Under  Roman 
iaw,  the  descendants  of  a  pater  familias,  even  if  of 
age,  remained  under  his  authority  until  the  father 
died  or  until  he  emancipated  them.  In  the  Byz. 
period,  the  personal  aspect  of  the  patria  potestas 
was  essentially  reduced  to  the  principle  that  an 
hypexousios  (i.e.,  someone  subject  to  authority)  can 
marry  only  with  the  father’s  consent  (cf.,  e.g., 
Peira  1.1),  but  when  it  came  to  property  rights, 
the  principle  was  maintained  that  those  subject  to 
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authority  could  not  acquire  their  own  property 
except  for  a  part  of  the  peculium  (cf.  Ecloga  16, 
Epanagoge  31,  Prochiron  22,  Tractatus  de  peculiìs). 
The  post-Justinianic  sources  provide  no  certain 
information  on  the  manner,  the  reason,  and  time 
of  the  release  from  patria  potestas,  though  they 
suggest  that  the  patria  potestas  ends  with  the  at- 
tainment  of  majority.  Whether  marriage  brought 
with  it  the  release  from  patria  potestas  remains 
controversial:  the  Prochiron  (26.7)  repeats  the  old 
law,  by  which  even  a  married  (minor?)  son  was 
still  subject  to  the  patria  potestas,  but  novel  25  of 
Leo  VI  defines  a  son  of  the  house  as  already 
emancipated  if  he  lives  an  independent  life  with 
the  (tacit)  agreement  of  the  person  in  authority; 
this  should  hold  even  when  he  is  not  married.  At 
marriage  a  daughter  is  transferred  from  the  patria 
potestas  of  her  father  (cf.  Peira  49.9)  to  that  of  her 
husband,  from  which  she  is  released  if  her  hus- 
band  goes  banlcrupt  (cf.  Peira  25.9  and  38.6)  or 
if  the  marriage  is  terminated  (cf.  Peira  38.9  and 
45.8). 

lit.  Zachariä,  Geschichte  106-15.  -M.Th.F. 

PATRIARCHAL  SCHOOL,  somedmes  called  the 
“Patriarchal  Academy,”  modern  term  for  an  aca- 
demic  institution  organized  in  Constantinople  in 
the  i2th  C.  Its  foundation  was  laid  in  1107  by 
Alexios  I,  who  established  three  posidons  for  di- 
dasraloi:  the  teachers  of  the  Gospel,  of  the  Apos- 
tle,  and  of  the  Psalter.  These  presumably  taught 
theology,  mainly  to  future  clergy  or  monks.  Prob- 
ably  by  the  mid-i2th  C.  the  office  of  the  maistor 
ton  rhetoron  was  added.  The  Patriarchal  School 
was  located  in  Hagia  Sophia;  it  is  not  clear  whether 
some  adjacent  church  schools,  in  which  grammar 
inter  alia  was  taught,  were  connected  with  it.  The 
didaskaloi,  who  belonged  to  the  corps  of  deacons 
of  Hagia  Sophia,  often  ended  their  careers  as 
bishops  in  the  provinces. 

The  question  of  the  existence  of  the  Patriarchal 
School  prior  to  1107  has  been  hotly  debated. 
Some  scholars  (e.g.,  Dvornik)  assume  the  uninter- 
rupted  existence  of  a  theological  academy  from 
the  days  of  Constantine  I  to  1453.  As  Lemerle 
(Humanism  105—07,  211  —  14)  has  demonstrated, 
however,  the  evidence  for  an  earlier  foundation 
of  the  Patriarchal  School,  such  as  the  use  of  the 
term  oikoumenikos  didaskalos,  is  questionable;  so  too 
is  Dvornik’s  hypothesis  of  a  Photian  reorganiza- 


tion  of  a  previously  established  Patriarchal  School 
(AB  68  [1950]  108—25).  Moreover,  the  story  of 
Leo  III’s  execudon  of  12  didaskaloi  has  been  shown 
to  be  an  iconodule  legend.  Darrouzès  thinks  that 
the  Patriarchal  School  flourished  in  the  i2th  C., 
but  that  some  didascalic  offices  were  previously 
in  existence.  Clearly  the  patriarchate  must  have 
had  some  institution  for  training  clergy,  though 
its  nature  may  have  changed  through  time. 

lit.  Browning,  “Patriarchal  School.”  Darrouzès,  Offikia 
66-79.  Beck,  Ideen,  pt.lll  (1966),  69-81.  Speck,  Univ.  von 
KP  74-91.  F.  Dvornik,  “Photius’  Career  in  Teaching  and 
Diplomacy,”  BS  34  (1973)  211-18.  -A.K.,  R.B. 

PATRIARCHATES.  The  term  and  its  cognate 
“patriarch”  were  originally  used  to  designate 
prominent  and  respected  members  of  the  epis- 
copate  (PG  36:4856).  In  the  6th  C.,  the  title  of 
“patriarch”  acquired  its  precise  canonical  sense  by 
being  applied  particularly  to  the  incumbents  of 
the  five  major  sees  (Justinian  I,  nov.  123.3).  The 
term  patriarchate  ( rrarpLapxelov )  designated  in  the 
6th  C.  the  residence  of  a  patriarch  (Malal.  468.7) 
and,  thereafter,  patriarchal  see  (e.g.,  pseudo-John 
of  Damascus,  PG  95:33200). 

A  general  trend  toward  ecclesiastical  centrali- 
zadon — the  pracdce  of  groupingseveral  provinces 
under  one  central  authority — began  in  the  4th  C. 
The  bishops  of  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch 
were  in  fact  exercising  supra-METROPOLrrAN  juris- 
diction  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  fronders 
or  adjoining  provinces  before  300.  The  status  of 
these  sees,  however,  was  first  recognized  de  jure 
canonico  by  Nicaea  I  (canon  6).  In  381,  at  Con- 
stantinople  I  (see  under  Constantinople,  Coun- 
cils  of)  this  list  was  modified  to  include  the 
dioceses  of  Thrace  (Herakleia),  Pontus  (Caesarea 
in  Cappadocia),  and  Asia  (Ephesus)  headed  by 
“exarchs  of  dioceses.”  Likewise,  the  council  de- 
cided  to  place  Constandnople,  as  the  newly 
emerging  capital  of  thc  cmpirc,  sccond  aftcr  Ruiiic 
in  order  of  precedence  (but  without  extending  its 
jurisdiction),  while  Alexandria  was  given  third 
place  (canon  3).  In  effect,  the  church  was  mod- 
eling  its  own  organizadon  on  the  civil  diocesan 
division  of  the  empire — the  principle  of  political 
accommodation  sanctioned  earlier  by  Nicaea 
(canon  4).  In  the  words  of  the  church  historian 
Sohrates,  the  council  had  “constituted  patri- 
archs”  (Sokr.  HE  5.8).  This  terminology  was  pre- 
mature,  since  the  primates  of  these  dioceses  were 
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in  fact  called  exarchs.  Besides,  even  though  the 
canonical  foundations  for  the  erection  of  patriar- 
chates  had  been  laid,  the  system  was  not  yet  fully 
in  place.  This  was  achieved  at  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  (451)  when  Thrace,  Pontus,  and  Asia 
were  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Constanti- 
nople,  while  Jerusalem  was  added  to  the  list  (canon 
28).  The  number  of  patriarchates  was  thus  re- 
stricted  to  five  and  a  precise  order  of  precedence 
established:  Rome,  Constantinople,  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  Jerusalem. 

The  decision  of  45 1  resolved  the  bitter  struggle 
for  hegemony  among  the  sees;  nonetheless,  it  also 
created  a  new  rivalry.  Alexandria  had  not  in  fact 
abandoned  its  claims  to  preemìnence  in  the  East. 
Hence  its  repeated  and  often  successful  attempts 
to  thwart  the  rise  of  Constantinople.  Therefore, 
canon  28,  confirming  Constantinople’s  jurisdic- 
tion  over  its  neighboring  territories,  was  a  de  facto 
challenge  to  Egypt’s  pretensions.  Scholars  are 
equally  agreed  (Dvornik,  Hermann,  Jugie,  Mey- 
endorff)  that  the  canon  was  not  intended  to  deny 
Rome’s  honorary  primacy  among  the  patriar- 
chates.  Even  so,  a  new  rivalry,  between  Rome  and 
Constantinople,  was  now  generated.  Fearing  that 
Constantinople’s  new  status  might  undermine  its 
own  position,  Rome  refused  to  ratify  the  canon. 
The  Roman  position  emphasized  that  the  “Pe- 
trine”  criterion  of  apostolicity  alone,  that  is,  the 
founding  of  a  see  by  Peter,  was  to  determine 
patriarchal  status.  The  idea  of  hierarchy  of  pa- 
triarchates  was  accepted  by  the  secular  authority, 
and  Justinian  I  (nov.  131.2)  placed  Rome  at  the 
first  place  and  Constantinople  at  the  second,  with- 
out  mentioning  other  patriarchal  sees.  The  strug- 
gle  for  primacy  between  Rome  and  Constanti- 
nople  grew  stronger,  when  the  bishop  of 
Constantinople  claimed  the  epithet  of  the  ecu- 
menical  patriarch.  Political  independence  of 
Rorne  from  Byz.  contributed  to  its  success  in  the 
struggle  for  primacy,  however;  therefore,  by  the 
nth  C.  Byz.  theoreticians  elaborated  the  theory 
of  pentarchy — the  nominal  equality  of  five  pa- 
triarchates — even  though  by  this  time  oriental  pa- 
triarchates  (Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem) 
had  lost  their  significance  and  could  not  compete 
with  Rome  and  Constantinople. 

Besides  the  five  traditional  patriarchates,  some 
new  ones  were  created.  In  the  West  the  title  of 
patriarch  was  only  a  solemn  epithet,  and  the  pa- 
triarch  of  Aquileia/Grado  (since  the  6th  C.)  was 
not  the  pope’s  rival.  In  the  East  new  patriarchates 


emerged  either  in  non-Orthodox  churches  (e.g., 
Armenian)  or  in  Orthodox  lands  as  a  symbol  of 
their  political  independence  from  Constantinople, 
as  in  Bulgaria  (mid-i3th  C.)  and  Serbia  under 
Stefan  Uro§  IV  DuSan. 

lit.  F.  Dvornik,  Bymnlium  and  ihe  Roman  Primacy  (New 
York  1966).  J.  Meyendorff,  “La  primauté  romaine  dans  ia 
tradition  tanonique  jusqu’au  Concíle  de  Chalcédoine,"  Is- 
lina  4  (1957)  463-82.  T.A.  Kane,  The  Jurisdiclicn  of  the 
Patnarchs  of  the  Major  Sees  in  Antiquity  and  in  the  Middle  Ages 
(Washjngton,  D.C.,  1949).  W.  de  Vries,  Rom  und  die  Patriar- 
chate  des  Ostens  (Freiburg-Munich  1963).  -A.P.,  A.K. 

PATRIRIA  ZOSTE.  See  Zoste  Patrikia. 

PATRIRIOS  (7 rarpiRioç),  hígh-ranking  dignity 
etymologically  connected  with  the  Roman  status 
of  patricius.  The  dignity  of  patrikios  was  introduced 
by  Constantine  I  as  an  honorific  title  without 
specific  administrative  functions;  accorcling  to  a 
5th-C.  historian  (Zosim.,  bk.2-40.2),  the  patrikios 
was  placed  above  the  praetorian  prefect.  The 
importance  of  the  patrikios  increased  in  the  West, 
where  the  title  was  bestowed  in  the  5th  C.  on 
powerful  magistri  militum  and  in  the  8th  C.  on 
Frankish  kings.  It  had  less  importance  in  the  East, 
where  Justinian  I  made  it  available  to  all  il- 
lustres.  In  the  taktika  of  the  gth  and  ìoth  C.  it 
occupies  the  place  between  anthypatos  and  pro- 
tospatharios\  in  the  8th—  ìoth  C.  this  dignity  was 
granted  to  the  most  important  governors  and 
generals.  Depreciated  thereafter,  patrihios  disap- 
peared  after  the  beginning  of  the  i2th  C. 

Theodosios  II  tried  to  disqualify  eunuchs  from 
this  title  but  in  the  late  gth-C.  Kletorologion  of 
Philotheos  (Oikonomides,  Listes  137.18)  eunuch 
patrihioi  hold  a  high  place,  before  the  strategoi. 
The  insignia  of  the  patrikios  was  an  inscribed  ivory 
tablet.  The  title  of  prolopatrikios  is  attested  between 
364  and  71 1  (A.  Raramaloude,  Symmeikta  5  [1983] 
161-68).  The  title  palrikia  designated  the  spouse 
or  widow  of  a  patrihios  (Seibt,  Bleisiegel  258—60), 
with  the  exception  of  zoste  patrikia,  which  was 
a  specific  female  dignity. 

lit.  W.  Heil,  Der  konstantinische  Patriiiat  (Basel-Stuttgart 
1966).  Guilland,  Institutions  2:132-69.  Guilland,  Tilres ,  pts- 
VII-XIV.  -A.K. 

PATRIOTISM  (< piÁOTraTpíct ).  Local  patriotism  was 
inherited  from  the  Roman  Empire,  persisted  in 
hagiography’s  literary  conventions  (vitae  some- 
times  praise  a  saint’s  birthplace),  and  spurred 
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rhetorical  ehphraseis  early  and  late  in  the  empire’s 
history,  for  example,  Prokopios  of  Gaza  and  the 
Nìkaeus  of  Theodore  Metochites.  It  possibly  nour- 
ished  the  Patria  of  Constantinople,  which  may 
be  a  local  Constantinopolitan  reaction  to  imperial 
power  (Dagron,  CP  imaginaire  17— ig),  and  may 
underlie  geographic  family  names.  Awareness  of 
Romania,  a  new  cultural-political  identity,  fos- 
tered  a  second,  transregional  patriotism  that  drew 
on  loyalty  to  the  emperor,  antibarbarism,  a  sense 
of  Byz.’s  atemporal  universality  closely  connected 
with  its  christianizing  mission,  and  shared  cultural 
traditions.  While  the  emperor’s  primordial  role 
remained  constant — the  dialogue  Philopatris 
(The  Patriot)  is  mostly  concerned  with  loyalty  to 
an  emperor,  not  to  Byz. — the  contribution  of  the 
other  elements  changed;  for  example,  the  Chris- 
tian  component  merged  with  antibarbarism  and 
became  a  militant  hatred  of  “inhdels”  like  Jews 
and  Muslims  (e.g.,  the  “Christ-loving  tagmata”  of 
Constantine  VII,  ed.  R.  Vári,  BZ  17  [1908]  75— 
85)  and  later  of  Latin  or  Armenian  Christians. 

The  West  perceived  Byz.  “Greekness”  from  the 
8th  C.  and,  refurbished  by  the  Macedonian  re- 
vival,  Hellenism  slowly  gained  strength  in  Byz. 
patriotism.  Sheer  survival  against  overwhelming 
odds  added  a  providential  dimension:  Byz.  was 
“the  only  empire  God  has  fixed  indissoluble  on 
earth”  (Nicholas  I  Mystikos,  ep. 25. 105— 07).  This 
combined  with  a  sense  of  divine  election  and 
cultural  superiority — -theirs  was  the  language  of 
the  Apostles  and  Homer — to  swell  Byz.  arrogance 
toward  the  barbaroi  (see  Barbarians),  even  Or- 
thodox  ones.  Expressions  of  patriotism  peaked 
during  crises  (e.g.,  after  Alaric’s  sack  of  Rome  or 
the  Latin  sack  of  Constantinople),  but  late  Byz. 
decline  provoked  a  crisis  in  patriotism — how  could 
the  chosen  people  of  an  eternal  empire  be  so 
maltreated  by  God  (C.J.G.  Turner,  BZ  57  [1964] 
346-73)?  The  response  came  in  Plethon’s  relativ- 
izing  the  destiny  of  the  empire  (limited  for  Ple- 
thon  to  Greece  and  the  capital,  according  to  Beck, 
Ideen,  pt.VI  [1960],  gif)  and  the  more  traditional 
view  of  catastrophe  as  chastiseinent  for  sin.  The 
latter  reinforced  Orthodoxy  as  a  kind  of  surrogate 
patriotism  allied  with  Greek  culture,  which,  by  its 
anti-Latin  hatred,  undermined  the  emperors’  dip- 
lomatic  efforts  to  seek  union  with  the  West  in 
order  to  halt  the  Turkish  advance. 

lit.  K.  Lechner,  “Hellenen  und  Barbaren  im  Weltbild 
der  Byzantiner,”  (Ph.D.  diss.,  Ludwig-Maximilians-Uni- 
versität,  Munich,  1954).  F.  Paschoud,  Roma  aelema:  Études 


sur  le  patriotisme  romain  dans  l'Occident  lalin  à  l'époque  des 
grandes  inuasions  (Rome  1967).  H.  Ahrweiler,  L’idéologie 
poltlùjue  de  l'Empire  byiantin  (Paris  1975).  -M.McC. 


PATROCINIUM  VICORUM  (lit.  “protection  of 
estates”),  a  specific  type  of  social  patronage 
whereby  a  rural  cultivator  placed  himself  under 
the  protection  of  a  powerful  patron  (patronus), 
who  received  in  exchange  cash  or  (more  com- 
monly)  possession  of  his  client’s  land.  It  developed 
out  of  (and  by  the  461  C.  largely  displaced)  the 
urban  palrocinium  cwilalìs.  Patrons  included  mili- 
tary  officials,  civil  bureaucrats,  large  landowners, 
and  curiales;  clients  generally  comprised  free 
peasants  or  free  coloni  (Cod.Theod.  XI  24.1),  al- 
though  adscripticii  and  even  slaves  are  also  at- 
tested  (Cod.Just.  XI  54.1).  Clients  enjoyed  patrons’ 
influence  in  law  courts,  and  coloni  invoked  their 
protection  in  disputes  with  landlords  (Libanios, 
On  Patronage  [ed.  Harmand  17—20]).  Above  all, 
patrons  could  reduce  their  clients’  tax  liabilities 
by  pressuring  officials  of  the  fisc  or — in  the  case 
of  cunales — by  controlling  local  assessment.  The 
exact  nature  of  the  patrocinium  yìcorum  remains 
the  subject  of  considerable  discussion,  in  particu- 
lar  whether  it  led  to  the  transformation  of  free 
peasants  into  serfs  of  their  patron  or  simply  sig- 
nified  the  transfer  of  properties  that  had  been 
under  the  control  of  curiales  to  great  landowners 
not  restricted  by  urban  organization  (A.  Kazhdan, 
VDI  [1953]  no.3,  102O. 

The  central  government  initially  refused  to  ac- 
cept  the  legality  of  patrocinium  uicorum,  instead 
prohibiting  it  as  a  form  of  tax  evasion  (Cod.Theod. 
XI  24.4).  Consequently,  ties  of  patronage  often 
assumed  the  guise  of  a  (nominal)  sale  of  land  to 
the  patron  who,  in  turn,  leased  it  back  to  his  client; 
after  the  clìent’s  death,  however,  his  holding  nor- 
mally  reverted  to  the  patron,  while  his  heirs  be- 
came  coloni  (Sahian,  De  gubtinaiiune  dei  in  MGH 
AuctAnt  i:Ô2f).  Emp.  Honorius  legalized  posses- 
sion  of  lands  acquired  sub  patrocinio  prior  to  397 
and  made  patrons  responsible  for  their  clients’ 
capitatio.  They  were  barred,  however,  from  ob- 
taining  new  lands  in  rural  villages,  and  this  pro- 
hibition  was  periodically  renewed  as  late  as  Justi- 
nian  I  (nov.  17). 

lit.  P.  Petit,  Libanius  et  la  vie  municipale  à  Antioche  au  IV e 
siècle  après  J  -C.  (Paris  1955)  372-82.  1.  Hahn,  “Das  bäuer- 
liche  Patrocinium  in  Ost  und  West,”  Klio  50  (1968)  261- 
76.  A.R.  Korsunskij,  “Byli  li  patrocinia  ntcorum  v  Zapadnoj 
Rimskoj  imperii?”  VDI  (1959)  no.2,  167—73.  -A.J.C. 
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PATRONAGE,  SOCIAL  ( npocrTacría ,  Lat.  patro- 
cinium).  A  systein  of  patron-client  relationships 
developed  in  the  late  Roman  Empire;  Libanios 
delivered  a  special  oration  On  Patronage,  while 
imperial  legislation  vainly  endeavored  to  prohibit 
the  practice  (see  Patrocinium  Vicorum).  The 
word  prostasia  was  also  employed  with  the  non- 
technical  meaningof  support  and  protection  (e.g., 
the  vita  of  Patr.  Eutychios,  PC.  86:23490)  and, 
metaphorically,  for  the  protection  of  angels. 

In  later  centuries  there  is  evidence  for  the  ex- 
istence  of  various  forms  of  patronage  (usually  not 
designated  by  the  term  prostasia ),  such  as  the  de- 
pendency  of  anthropoi,  friendship  (philia ),  and 
esp.  bureaucratic  and  imperial  favoritism:  thus 
Eustathios  Boilas  calls  the  local  governor  and  his 
family  “patrons  or  lords”  (authenlai);  Psellos  con- 
sidered  a  man  without  influential  patrons  to  be 
insignificant  and  boasted  of  the  patronage  he  ex- 
ercised  for  his  friends.  Clienteles  might  also  form 
a  private  “army”  or  hetaireia,  although  Byz.  ret- 
inues  seem  to  have  been  looser  and  less  stable 
than  their  Western  counterparts.  The  terminol- 
ogy  of  patronage  was  largely  modeled  on  servile 
(douloi)  or  household  (oireioi)  relations.  The 
term  prostasia  itself  survived  into  the  late  Byz. 
period,  being  applied  primarily  to  the  supervision 
of  ecclesiastical  and  monastic  institutions  ( Do - 
cheiar.,  no.6.72,  after  1118;  Lavra  3,  no.138.16, 
a.  1360). 

lit.  Beck,  Ideen,  pt.XI  (1965),  1-32.  H.  Ahrweiler,  “Re- 
cherches  sur  la  société  byzantine  au  XIe  siècle,”  TM  6 
(1976)  108—10.  Weiss,  Kantakuienos  23—53.  — A.J.C.,  A.K. 


PATRONS  AND  PATRONAGE.  No  Byz.  equiv- 
alent  existed  for  these  terms,  although  epithets 
such  as  donor  (doter)  and  entrepreneur  ( entalma - 
tikos)  are  occasionally  found;  in  modern  usage, 
the  concept  of  patron  implies  much  more  than 
the  legal  status  of  the  term  ktetor.  The  provision 
of  funds  to  build  or  decorate  a  monument,  to 
construct  a  charitable  institution,  or  copy  a  MS 
may  have  been  a  gesture  little  different  from  a 
grant  of  land,  but  this  in  no  way  disqualifies  pa- 
tronage  as  an  activity  considered  significant  in  its 
own  time  and  as  a  field  of  modern  study.  Patrons 
made  major  contributions  to  art,  architecture, 
literature,  and  social  welfare  (philanthropy) 
throughout  the  history  of  the  empire.  The  term 
patron  is  used  here  to  denote  an  individual  who 


conceived  of  a  work,  paid  for  its  manufacture,  or 
fundamentally  affected  its  design.  Yet  founder 
and  funder  were  by  no  means  always  the  same 
person,  so  that  the  term  patron  may  apply  to  one 
or  more  of  the  stages  of  creation. 

Patronage  of  Art  and  Architecture.  Beyond  the 
expense  of  a  monument  and  thus  its  degree  of 
elaboration,  it  is  often  hard  to  identify  the  nature 
of  the  patron’s  intervention.  Reflecting  a  cultural 
attitude  toward  production,  literary  sources  at- 
tribute  the  creation  of  a  work  not  to  the  architect 
or  artist,  but  to  an  individual  in  political  or  mo- 
nastic  authority  (Theodore  Psalter)  or  to  the 
purveyor  of  funds  necessary  to  its  undertaking. 
The  Menologion  of  Basil  II  credits  the  em- 
peror,  rather  than  its  scribe  or  painters,  with 
“having  created  a  book  truly  like  unto  heaven.” 
Similarly,  in  an  inscription  at  Rastoria,  the  pa- 
tron  Theodore  Lemniotes,  addressing  the  anar- 
gyroi  to  whom  his  church  was  dedicated,  declares 
“I  paint  the  pictures  of  your  miracles.” 

The  patron  was  not  always  the  source  of  ideas, 
much  less  of  the  details  in  a  work.  A  donor’s 
wishes  were  more  likely  to  be  expressed  in  its 
content  than  in  its  manner  of  fabrication.  Basil 
the  Nothos  sponsored  MSS  in  radically  different 
“styles.”  Particularly  in  small  communities,  where 
commissions  were  insufficient  to  justify  a  resident 
artist,  a  patron  would  have  to  rely  on  distant 
craftsmen  or  itinerant  artists  who,  albeit  ready  to 
adapt  schemes  of  decoration  to  his  wishes,  brought 
with  them  their  own  manners  of  working.  Even 
on  objects  for  personal  use,  subject  matter  did 
not  always  reflect  an  individual’s  choice.  The  icon- 
ography  of  lead  seals — the  most  “private”  of  com- 
missioned  objects — could  be  and  was  dictated  in 
part  by  the  tradition  of  a  family  and  social  group. 
In  monumental  painting,  the  presence  of  locally 
revered  saints  might  indicate  regional  rather  than 
personal  devotion.  Images  containing  the  por- 
trait  of  the  patron — a  favorite  means  of  adver- 
tising  an  act  of  donation,  veneration,  or  suppli- 
cation — were  as  much  determined  by  social 
convention  as  by  the  taste  of  an  individual.  Com- 
munal  and  cooperative  patronage,  phenomena 
observed  in  6th-C.  Palestine,  ìith-C.  Cappadocia 
and  southern  Italy,  and  i4th-C.  Crete,  might  ef- 
face  all  but  a  donor’s  name  from  the  work  that 
resulted. 

Nonetheless,  the  wishes  of  a  mighty  patron  could 
carry  great  weight.  The  size  and  splendor  of  Jus- 
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dnian’s  Hagia  Sophia,  it  has  been  suggested,  were 
a  response  to  Anicia  Juliana’s  Church  of  St. 
Polyeuktos,  while  the  Persian-looking  sculpture 
found  at  the  latter  site  might  as  well  be  an  expres- 
sion  of  personal  taste  as  proof  of  the  influx  of 
foreign  craftsmen. 

The  personifications  of  Megalopsychia  (“mag- 
nanimity”)  and  Love  of  Foundadon  ( pothos  tes  phi- 
loktistou)  in  Anicia’s  Dioshorides  MS  reflect  Aris- 
totelian  ideas  of  virtue,  in  which  acts  of  patronage 
are  duties  required  of  the  powerful.  Similar  atti- 
tudes  are  found  in  Gregory  of  Nazianzos’s  funeral 
oration  on  his  father,  a  builder.  But,  progres- 
sively,  Chrisdan  notions  of  philanthropy  supple- 
mented  and  then  replaced  classical  impulses.  By 
the  6th  C.,  when  the  perpetuadon  of  one’s  name 
was  recognized  as  a  main  incendve  to  church 
building  (proem  to  Justinian,  nov.67),  visions  and 
miracles  (Prokopios,  Buildings  1 .6.6)  were  as  likely 
to  impel  creation  of  a  building  as  love  of  earthly 
renown. 

Whatever  its  cause,  widespread  construcdon  of 
churches  and  monasteries  stimulated  employment 
and  the  circulation  of  goods  (Patlagean,  Pawureté 
196—203).  Professed  motives  for  patronage — pe- 
nance  for  a  sin,  thanksgiving  for  a  cure,  the  desire 
for  saintly  intercession,  or  hope  of  one’s  own  and 
one’s  relatives’  salvadon — display  remarkable  con- 
sistency  whatever  the  medium,  place,  or  period 
in  which  they  were  expressed.  Widely  as  well  as 
personally  felt,  such  sendments  led  to  buildings 
and  objects  in  which,  material  value  aside,  social 
distinctions  are  virtually  invisible.  Whether  a  man 
was  a  member  of  the  civil  or  military  aristocracy, 
whether  a  dignitary  came  from  the  eastern  prov- 
inces  or  the  capital,  his  rank  and  origin  were 
revealed  not  in  the  work  that  he  sponsored,  but 
in  the  inscriptions  that  it  might  bear.  Convention- 
ally  these  subscribe  to  the  topos  of  modesty  and 
often  show  that  a  sponsor  was  content  to  be  iden- 
dfìed  as  a  “restorer”  or  “second  founder”  (ana- 
kainistes).  On  the  other  hand,  Eumathios  Philo- 
kales  and  others  were  proud  to  confess 
responsibility  for  building  a  church  “from  the 
very  foundations.” 

Patronage  ran  in  families.  Between  ca.540  and 
640  the  lineal  descendants  of  four  or  five  clans 
continued  to  offer  silver  to  their  church  at  Kaper 
Koraon.  From  the  ìoth  C.  onward,  deceased  family 
members  were  assembled  in  mausoleums  (in  Con- 
stantinople,  for  example)  as  they  had  foregath- 


ered  in  life.  In  i2th-C.  Kastoria  successive  gen- 
erations  of  Lemniotai  beautified  the  foundations 
of  their  predecessors.  Beyond  these  microstruc- 
tures,  ethnic  and  other  narrow  groupings  focused 
patronage  at  a  particular  site:  Gregory  Parouri- 
a.nos  excluded  Greeks  from  his  foundation;  An- 
dronikos  Palaiologos,  despotes  of  Thessalonike, 
supported  the  cloister  of  Dionysiou  on  Mt.  Athos 
because  he  saw  it  as  “a  monastery  of  our  kindred.” 
Since  conspicuous  veneration  was  a  socially  ap- 
proved  habit,  such  displays  entailed  both  ethical 
and  paradigmatic  consequences.  Local  priests  seem 
always  to  have  emulated  their  metropolitan  su- 
periors  in  this  respect;  from  the  nth  C.  onward 
provincial  magnates  did  likewise.  When,  in  the 
i4th  C.,  imperial  sponsorship  of  art  and  architec- 
ture  all  but  disappeared,  its  place  was  taken  by 
commissions  of  aristocrats,  bureaucrats,  and  monks. 
From  the  i2th  C.  onward,  women,  usualiy  of 
noble  birth,  emerged  in  number  as  patrons. 

The  donations  that  funded  construction  or  em- 
bellishment  varied  widely  in  scale.  “Even  the  poor- 
est”  member  of  a  congregation  was  expected  to 
offer  at  least  one  pound  of  silver,  according  to 
Severos  of  Antioch  (PO  22:247).  Almost  contem- 
poraneously,  Julianus  “Argentarius”  spent 
26,000  solidi  on  S.  Vitale  in  Ravenna.  The  excep- 
tional  sum  of  288,000  solidi  expended  on  Hagia 
Sophia,  Constantinople,  in  532  is  put  into  per- 
spective  by  the  fact  that  his  first  consulship  (521) 
cost  Justinian  the  same  amount  and  by  the  sup- 
position  that  a  “normal  church”  was  built  for 
14,400  solidi  (Hendy,  Studies  201);  a  small  pro- 
vincial  church  might  cost  much  less  (100  solidi: 
AASS  Mai.  I1I:9*B).  By  no  means  were  all  offer- 
ings  monetary:  the  people  of  Sparta  collected 
building  materials  for  a  church  for  Niron  ho 
“Metanoeite,”  while  local  archontes  hired  masons 
and  gave  him  land  and  two  antique  columns. 
Some  founders  actually  supervised  ihe  ronstruc- 
tion  of  their  buildings,  a  scruple  that  led  to  the 
death  of  Athanasios  of  Athos. 

The  role  of  most  patrons  in  their  commissions 
is  usually  undetectable  and,  where  recorded,  often 
mythical.  Direct  complicity  is  probable  in  the  Bible 
of  Leo  Sarellarios,  where  the  man’s  verses  as 
well  as  his  likeness  are  prominent.  Yet  the  degree 
to  which  Photios  or  Leo  of  Ohrid  participated 
in  the  works  associated  with  their  names  remains 
problematic.  The  desire  of  Khan  Boris  1  for  a 
hunting  scene  is  plausible;  his  change  of  mind 
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and  the  picture  of  the  Second  Coming  that  ensued 
are  best  explained  by  Theophanes  Continuatus 
(TheophCont  1 63. 1  g—  1 64. 1 7)  as  the  result  of  di vine 
intervention.  Part  of  the  obscurity  attaching  to  the 
creation  of  works  of  art,  as  against  those  of  liter- 
ature,  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  medium:  unlike 
writers,  painters  left  no  author’s  dedications  or 
expressions  of  gratitude. 

Patronage  of  Literature.  The  role  of  the  patron 
of  literary  texts  is  relatively  well  known,  thanks  to 
their  dedications  and  colophons.  The  emperor 
is  often  supposed  to  have  played  a  leading  role; 
in  hagiographical  texts  there  are  many  hints  that 
they  were  commissioned  by  hegoumenoi  of  mon- 
asteries  dedicated  to  particular  saints.  A  change 
in  the  nature  of  patronage  is  evident  in  the  gth 
and  ìoth  C.:  patrons  such  as  Arethas  were  more 
concerned  with  copying  of  MSS  than  with  original 
creativity.  In  the  1  ìth  and  esp.  the  i2th  C.,  with 
the  shift  from  the  author-functionary  (both  sec- 
ular  and  ecclesiastical)  to  the  professional  but  beg- 
ging  author,  the  question  of  patronage  acquired 
special  significance:  the  uppermost  echelon  of  the 
aristocracy  assumed  this  role,  alongside  the  em- 
peror.  It  remains  uncertain  whether  patrons  of 
the  i2th  C.  (many  of  them  noblewomen,  such  as 
Anna  Komnene  or  the  sebastokratorissa  Irene  Kom- 
nene)  were  surrounded  by  circles  of  literati  or 
acted  strictly  as  individuals  (Mullett,  infra);  at  any 
rate,  relations  between  a  poet  and  his  patron  often 
lasted  for  years  and  reveal  an  enduring  fealty,  as 
in  the  case  of  Manganeios  Prodromos.  In  the 
1 4th  C.  the  emperor’s  and  court’s  monopoly  of 
patronage  was  challenged  by  provincial  aristocrats 
(§evâenko,  Soc.  àf  Intell.,  pt.I  [1971],  69—92). 

ut.  R.  Cormack,  “Patronage  and  New  Programs  of  Byz- 
antine  Iconography,”  17  CEB,  Major  Papers  (Washington, 
D.C.,  1986)  609-38.  A.  Cutler,  “Art  in  Byzantine  Society: 
Motive  Forces  of  Byzantine  Patronage,”  JÖB  31  (1981) 
759-87.  M.  Mullett,  “Aristocracy  and  Patronage  in  the 
Literary  Circles  of  Comnenian  Constantinople,”  in  Byz. 
Aristocracy  173-201.  -A.C.,  A.K. 

PAUL  (flaûAoç,  Lat.  Paulus),  a  cognomen  pri- 
marily  in  the  Roman  gens  AemiLia ,  later  a  personal 
name.  The  transformation  of  the  persecutor  Saul 
into  the  apostle  Paul  in  the  New  Testament  sig- 
nified  the  christianization  of  the  name.  It  was 
widely  used  in  the  4th  ( PLRE  1:683-85)  and  esp. 
5th  C.  ( PLRE  2:849—56);  PLRE  2  includes  40 
instances  of  this  name,  to  which  several  known 


clergymen  and  monks  should  be  added.  Four 
early  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  (4th-8th  C.) 
were  called  Paul,  but  no  emperor.  Sozomenos  has 
nine  Pauls  (third  only  to  Eusebios  [14]  and  John 
[11])  and  Prokopios  lists  ten  Pauls,  following  John 
(32)  and  Theodore  (1 1).  In  Theophanes  the  Con- 
fessor,  Paul  retains  only  seventh  place  with  the 
same  number  of  individuals  (19)  as  Stephen. 
Thereafter,  the  name  quickly  lost  its  earlier  pop- 
ularity,  and  Niketas  Choniates  mentions  only  one 
Paul,  the  apostle.  In  the  acts  of  Laura,  vol.  1 
(ioth-i2th  C.),  Paul  plunges  to  thirteenth  place 
(16  cases),  equal  to  Athanasios  and  Euthymios, 
while  the  later  acts  of  Lavra,  vols.  2—3  ( 1 3th —  1 5th 
C.),  list  a  tiny  number  of  Pauls,  only  five.  The  acts 
of  Esphigmenou  contain  three  or  four  Pauls  of 
the  1  ìth  C.  and  only  one  peasant,  Paul  Sgouros, 
of  ca.1300;  the  acts  of  Xeropotamou  include  five 
Pauls  of  the  ìoth—  ìith  C.  and  only  two  of  the 
later  period  ( 1  qth —  i5th  C.).  -a.k. 

PAUL,  formerly  named  Saul;  apostle  and  saint; 
feastday  29  June.  He  was  considered  in  Byz.  as 
the  author  of  14  epistles  included  in  the  New 
Testament.  These  epistles  were  broadly  com- 
mented  on  by  John  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret 
of  Cyrrhus  (their  texts  survive  in  full)  and  by 
many  writers  whose  exegeses  of  Paul  are  known 
only  from  catenae  (Didymos  of  Alexandria,  Eu- 
sebios  of  Emesa,  Apollinaris  of  Laodikeia,  Theo- 
dore  of  Mopsuestia,  Severianos  of  Gabala,  etc.). 
The  eventful  life  of  Paul — his  execution  of  Ste- 
phen  the  First  Martyr,  conversion  on  the  road  to 
Damascus,  travels,  martyrdom — inspired  various 
apocryphal  works:  forged  correspondence  with 
Seneca,  acts,  and  homilies.  The  major  problem 
concerning  Paul’s  reputation  in  Byz.  was  his  re- 
lationship  with  Peter,  who  early  became  a  symbol 
of  Rome  and  the  papacy.  The  Byz.  insisted  on 
their  equality,  called  iliem  both  koryphaioi  (princes 
of  the  apostles),  and  celebrated  their  feasts  to- 
gether;  in  addition  to  their  common  feastdays, 
Paul  was  celebrated  on  1  Sept.,  in  honor  of  his 
vision  and  conversion.  On  the  other  hand,  Paul 
was  esp.  respected  by  sectarians,  such  as  the  Mar- 
cionites  and  Paulicians.  Niketas  Choniates  stressed 
that  Andronikos  1  was  particularly  fond  of  Paul’s 
epistles  and  quoted  them  often. 

Hagiographical  tradition  presents  Paul  as  a  bald 
man,  three  cubits  tall,  with  gentle  eyes  and  a  white 
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complexion.  John  Chrysostom  devoted  several 
homilies  to  him  to  show  that  he  was  more  signif- 
icant  than  the  heroes  of  the  Old  Testament:  un- 
like  Noah,  he  built  his  ark  not  of  planks  but 
epistles  and  saved  not  his  family  but  the  whole 
oikoumene.  Other  eulogies  of  Paul  were  compiled 
by  Proklos  of  Constantinople,  Leo  VI,  Niketas 
Paphlagon,  etc. 

Representation  in  Art.  Bearded,  brown-haired, 
and  balding,  Paul  joins  Peter  as  the  first  of  the 
apostles  to  exhibit  a  distinct  iconographic  type. 
He  appears  with  Peter  en  buste  on  4th-C.  com- 
memorative  medals  and  gold  glass  as  well  as  in 
scenes  of  his  arrest  and  of  the  Traditio  Legis  on 
“Passion”  sarcophagi.  Scenes  involving  Paul  but 
not  Peter  first  appear  in  the  5th  C.:  Florence, 
Carrand  Diptych  (Volbach,  Elfenbeinarbeiten, 
no.108);  murals  in  San  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura  (Rome). 
His  presence  among  the  apostles,  esp.  in  depic- 
tions  of  episodes  preceding  his  conversion  (e.g., 
Appearances  of  Christ  after  the  Passion, 
Ascension,  Pentecost),  signals  the  symbolic 
rather  than  historical  function  of  the  apostles  as 
an  image  of  the  church.  Paul  figures  extensively 
in  Byz.  Acts  cycles.  These  canonical  scenes  often 
recur  in  other  contexts:  his  presence  at  the  ston- 
ing  of  Stephen,  his  conversion  and  baptism,  his 
preaching,  the  episodes  at  Lystra.  He  also  appears 
alone  or  with  Timothy  in  New  Testament  MSS 
before  the  texts  of  his  epistles  and  occasionally  in 
evangelist  portraits  of  Luke.  Noncanonical  scenes 
are  rare,  although  his  beheading  occurs  in  cycles 
of  the  apostles’  martyrdoms,  and  his  ecstatic  meet- 
ing  with  Peter  seems  to  have  become  an  image  of 
brotherly  accord,  appiearing  independently  of  other 
Pauline  scenes.  Monumental  cycles  of  Paul’s  life 
are  known  only  in  Norman  Sicily  (Cappella  Pala- 
tina,  Palermo;  Monreale),  where  Western  influ- 
ence  is  strong. 

f.d.  and  sources.  K.  Staab,  Pauluskommentare  aus  der 
gnechischen  Kirche 2  (Münster  in  Westfalen  1984)./^«  Chry- 
sostom,  Panégyriques  de  S.  Paul,  ed.  A.  Piédagnel  (Paris  1982). 
A.  Vogt,  Panégyrique  de  St.  Pierre,  Panégyrique  cie  Sl.  Paul 
(Rome  1931). 

lit.  BHG  1451-14Ô5X.  J.M.  Huskinson,  Concordia  apns- 
tolorum  (Oxford  1982).  P.  Gorday,  Principles  of  Patnstic 
Exegesis  (New  York  1983).  E.  Dassmann,  “Zurn  Paulusver- 
ständnis  in  der  östlichen  Kirche,”  JbAChr  2g  (1986)  27-39. 
K.  Shelton,  “Roman  Aristocrats,  Christian  Commissions: 
The  Carrand  Diptych, "JbAChr  29  (1986)  166—80.  L.  Eleen, 
The  Illustrations  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  in  French  and  English 
Bibles  of  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenlh  Centuries  (Oxford  ig82) 
1-31.  K.  Kreidi-Papadopoulos,  “Die  Ikone  mit  Petrus  und 


Paulus  in  Wien:  Neue  Aspekte  zur  Entwicklung  dieser 
Rundkomposition,”  DChAE*  10  (1980-81)  339—56. 

-J.I.,  A.K.,  A.W.C. 

PAUL  I,  bishop  of  Constantinople  (ca. 337-39; 
end  of  341—  beginning  of  342;  and  beginning  of 
346— Sept.  351)  and  saint;  born  Thessalonike 
ca.300,  died  Koukousos  351?;  feastday  6  Nov. 
Scholars  differ  in  their  evaluation  of  Paul:  for 
Telfer,  he  is  a  figure  equal  in  significance  to 
Ambrose  of  Milan,  whereas  Dagron  attributes  to 
Paul  a  minor  role  in  events  that  was  subsequently 
magnified  by  hagiographical  legend.  Paul  was 
elected  to  the  see  of  Constantinople  ca.337,  but 
soon  replaced  by  the  Arian  Eusebios  of  Niko- 
medeia.  After  the  death  of  Eusebios,  Paul  was 
reelected  but  ran  into  resistance  from  the  Arians; 
the  conflict  resulted  in  a  popular  rebellion  in  342 
during  which  the  magister  equitum  Hermogenes, 
the  representative  of  Emp.  Constantius  II,  was 
killed  in  a  skirmish.  Consequently,  Paul  wasexiled 
to  Pontos,  as  Athanasios  of  Alexandria  testifies, 
or  to  Thessalonike,  as  Dagron  suggests.  There- 
after  Paul  went  to  Italy  in  search  of  the  support 
of  Pope  Julius,  Athanasios  of  Alexandria,  and  the 
Western  emperor  Constans  I.  Under  pressure 
from  the  West,  Paul  was  reinstated  but  could  not 
get  along  with  the  Arian  government.  It  was  prob- 
ably  after  the  death  of  Constans  that  Paul  was 
accused  of  complicity  in  the  usurpation  of  Mag- 
nentius  (350—53)  and  exiled  to  Koukousos;  Da- 
gron  hypothesizes  that  it  was  the  same  exile  as  his 
deportations  to  Singara  and  Emesa  mentioned  in 
Athanasios.  In  exile  Paul  was  strangled — as  the 
iegend  has  it,  by  Arians.  The  cult  of  Paul  had 
developed  already  by  the  5th  C.,  as  a  Constantin- 
opolitan  counterpart  of  Athanasios.  A  summary 
of  his  vita  is  included  in  Photios’s  Bibliotheca  (cod. 
257);  it  was  reworked  by  Symeon  Metaphrastes. 

lit.  BHG  1472-147311.  W.  Telfer,  “Paul  of  Constanti- 
nople,”  HìhR  43  (1950)  30-92.  D.  Stiernon,  Bibt.sanct. 
10:286—93.  Dagron,  Naissance  422-35.  -A.K. 

PAUL  I,  pope  (29  May  757—28  June  767);  born 
and  died  in  Rome.  Brother  and  successor  to  Pope 
Stephen  II  (752—57),  Paul  completed  his  brother’s 
attempt  to  reduce  Rome’s  dependence  on  Byz. 
and  establish  a  system  of  Frankish  protection.  His 
consecration  was  delayed  because  of  the  opposi- 
tion  of  a  faction  supporting  the  Byz.  alliance,  but 
Paul  immediately  notified  Pippin  III,  king  of  the 
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Franks  (751-68),  about  his  election  and  pledged 
his  loyalty  to  the  pact  that  Pippin  had  concluded 
with  Pope  Stephen.  In  Italy,  Desiderius,  king  of 
the  Lombards  (757—74),  subjugated  Spoleto  and 
Benevento  and  was  the  major  threat  to  the  pa- 
pacy.  Paul  tried  to  convince  Pippin  to  intervene; 
the  Franks,  however,  avoided  mílitary  confronta- 
tion  but  by  diplomatic  means  forced  Desiderius 
to  return  to  the  pope  some  lands  he  had  con- 
quered.  The  threat  of  a  Byz.-Lombard  alliance 
was  also  real:  Emp.  Constantine  V  hoped  to  at- 
tract  to  this  coalition  a  pro-Byz.  party  in  Rome 
and  some  elements  in  the  church  of  Ravenna,  and 
he  started  negotiations  with  Pippin  as  well.  The 
conflict  between  Rome  and  Constantinople  fo- 
cused  on  the  question  of  Iconoclasm.  Paul  was 
an  unyielding  opponent  of  Iconoclasm;  he  sup- 
ported  eastern  Iconophiles  who  emigrated  to 
Rome,  and  he  accommodated  Greek  monks  in  the 
monastery  of  Sts.  Stephen  and  Silvester,  founded 
in  761.  The  Byz.  attempt  to  attract  the  Franks  to 
Iconoclasm  failed  in  767  when  the  local  synod  of 
Gentilly  approved  of  the  Roman  concept  of  the 
image. 

lit.  M.  Baumont,  “Le  pontificat  de  Paul  Ier  (757-767),” 
MEFR  47  (1930)  7-24.  D.H.  Miller,  "Byzantine-Papal  Re- 
lations  during  the  Pondficate  of  Paul  I,”  BZ  68  (1975)  47— 
62.  -A.K. 

PAUL  II.  See  under  Pyrrhos. 

PAULICIANS  (IIai/\iKt<ii'oi,  Arm.  Pawlikeank'), 
sect  of  Armenian  origin  that  threatened  the  east- 
ern  provinces  of  Byz.  between  ca.843  and  $79-  A t 
this  time,  the  Paulicians  had  a  separate  state,  with 
Tephrire  as  its  capital.  Under  Rarbeas  and  then 
Chrysocheir,  they  collaborated  with  the  Mus- 
lims,  raided  as  far  afield  as  Nicaea,  and  sacked 
Ephesus  in  869/70.  The  later  history  of  the  Pau- 
licians  from  the  establishment  of  the  state  to  its 
destruction  by  Emp.  Basil  I  and  the  migration  of 
many  Paulicians  to  Syria,  southern  Italy,  and  the 
Balkans  (where  they  were  still  found  in  the  reign 
of  Emp.  Alexios  I)  is  reasonably  well  known.  In 
contrast,  their  earlier  history,  dates,  leaders,  and 
the  details  of  their  doctrine  remain  unclear  and 
highly  controversial;  some  documents  are  suspect 
and  Byz.  and  Armenian  sources  differ.  Scholars 
agree  that  the  sect  was  Armenian  in  origin,  that 
it  was  the  probable  precursor  of  the  Tondra- 


kites,  that  it  was  violently  iconoclastic,  and  that  it 
rejected  the  authority  and  sacraments  of  the  of- 
ficial  clergy  to  follow  its  own  leaders  and  practices; 
everything  beyond  this  is  still  disputed. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Greek  sources,  Runciman, 
Lemerle,  and  a  number  of  others  have  traced  the 
Paulicians  to  a  succession  of  leaders  who  first 
appeared  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  7th  C.  and  estab- 
lished  a  number  of  communities  and  churches 
and  ultimately  an  ìndependent  state.  These  schol- 
ars  see  the  Paulicians  as  Duausts,  heirs  of  Man- 
ichaeanism,  adherents  to  a  Docetic  Christology 
in  which  the  Incarnation  was  thought  to  be  illu- 
sory.  As  such,  they  were  accepted  as  a  link  in  the 
transmission  of  these  beliefs  from  the  ancient 
Near  East  to  the  Bogomils  of  the  Balkans  and 
the  Cathars  of  southern  France. 

The  Armenian  sources  do  not,  however,  sustain 
these  conclusions,  although  they  do  confirm  the 
Iconoclastic  beliefs  of  the  Paulicians.  These  sources 
know  nothing  of  later  Paulician  history  under 
Byz.  According  to  them  the  Paulicians,  who  are 
considered  followers  of  Bp.  Paul  of  Samosata 
(condemned  in  280),  should  be  traced  back  to  at 
least  the  5th  C.  and  were  “Old  Believers”  follow- 
ing  early  Syrian  traditions  that  preceded  the  hel- 
lenization  of  the  Armenian  church  in  the  ^th  C. 
In  no  way  Dualists,  they  were  adherents  of  an 
Adoptianist  Christology  (see  Adoptianism),  which 
claimed  Jesus  had  been  adopted  as  son  of  God  at 
baptism;  their  leaders,  none  of  whom  bore  the 
same  names  as  those  listed  in  Greek  sources,  were 
thought  to  have  been  adopted  in  the  same  way 
and  were  worshiped  as  Christs.  This  original 
Adoptianist  Paulicianism  is  shown  to  have  sur- 
vived  in  Armenia  to  the  ìgth  C.  Byz.  Docetic  and 
Dualist  “Neo-Paulicianism”  was  thus  a  secondary, 
divergent  form  developed  in  the  9th  C.,  probably 
under  Sergios/Tychikos  and  under  the  influence 
of  Byz.  Iconoclasm. 

lit.  S.  Runciman,  The  Medieval  Manichee  (Cambridge 
1947;  rp.  1955).  Lemerie,  “Pauliciens.”  F.C.  Conybeare, 
The  Key  ufTruth  (Oxford  1898).  Garsoîan,  Paulician  Heresy. 

-N.G.G. 

PAULINUS,  more  fully  Meropius  Pontius  Pauli- 
nus,  bishop  of  Nola  (near  Naples)  from  409,  Latin 
writer  and  saint;  born  Bordeaux  353?,  died  Nola 
22  June  431.  Paulinus  being  of  a  rich  and  noble 
family,  his  first  career  was  secular,  rising  from 
(seemingly)  advocate  to  governor  of  Campania 
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(ca.380).  He  then  retired,  first  to  Bordeaux,  where 
he  was  baptized  in  390,  then  to  Spain,  where  he 
married  Therasia.  Personal  conviction  allied  to 
the  grief  occasioned  by  the  deaths  of  his  son  and 
brother  led  him  into  a  fully  religious  life.  After 
disbursing  his  and  Therasia’s  fortunes  for  charity, 
he  was  ordained  in  Barcelona  in  394 — a  sensation 
according  to  Ambrose  of  Milan — and  subse- 
quently  migrated  to  Nola,  where  he  served  as 
bishop  until  his  death. 

His  letters  are  mainly  on  religious  topics,  such 
as  correspondence  with  several  Christian  lumi- 
naries,  including  Jerome,  Augustine,  and 
Ausonius.  In  his  poems,  various  in  meter  and 
themes,  including  a  series  on  the  festival  of  St. 
Felix,  he  helped  pioneer  the  distinction  between 
form  and  content  in  classical  literature,  jettisoning 
mythology  for  biblical  matter,  but  adopting  and 
adapting  the  old  style.  His  language  can  be  diffi- 
cult,  but  an  affecting  individualism  and  serious- 
ness  shine  through. 

ed.  Opera,  ed.  W.  Hartel,  2  vols.  (Vienna  1894).  Letters 
of  St.  Paulìnm  of  Nola,  tr.  P.G.  Walsh,  2  vols.  (Westminster, 
Md.,  1966—67).  The  Poems  of  St.  Paulinus  of  Nola,  tr.  P.G. 
Walsh  (New  York  1975). 

lit.  W.  Frend,  “Pauünus  of  Nola  and  the  Last  Century 
of  the  Western  £mpire,”yf?S  59  (1969)  1  —  11.  J.T.  Lien- 
hard,  Paulìnus  of  Nola  and  Early  Weslem  Monasticism  (Co- 
logne  1977).  R.P.H.  Green,  The  Poetry  of  Paulinus  of  Nola 
(Brussels  1971).  P.  Fabre,  Saint  Paulin  de  Nole  et  l’amìtié 
chrétienne  (Paris  1949).  A.  Lipinsky,  “Le  decorazioni  per  la 
basilica  di  S.  Felice  negli  scritti  di  Paolino  da  Nola,”  ỲelChr 
13  ('976)  65-80.  -B.B 


PAULINUS  OF  PELLA,  Latin  poet;  born  Pella 
(in  Macedonia)  376/7,  died  ca.460.  Of  consular 
family  and  a  grandson  of  Ausonius,  Paulinus 
moved  as  a  young  child  to  Carthage,  Rome,  and 
Bordeaux  in  the  wake  of  his  father’s  career.  He 
was  educated  at  Bordeaux  in  both  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classical  authors.  After  the  Visigothic  sack 
of  Bordeaux  (406  or  414?),  he  went  to  Bazas, 
where  he  (by  now  married  to  a  rich  heiress)  ne- 
gotiated  the  lifting  of  an  Alanic  siege.  Under 
Attalus,  Paulinus  was  comes  prìvatarum  largitionum 
(414-15),  a  sinecure.  Baptized  at  the  age  of  45, 
he  was  discouraged  by  his  wife  from  becoming  a 
monk.  Paulinus  lived  many  years  in  reduced  cir- 
cumstances  near  both  Marseilles  and  Bordeaux. 
In  459,  at  age  83,  he  summed  up  his  own  life  and 
times  in  the  Eucharislicon,  or  Thanksgiving  to  God 
in  the  Form  of  My  Memoirs.  This  hexameter  poem 


is  a  philosophic  acceptance  of  life’s  vicissitudes  in 
an  uneasy  fusion  of  Vergilianisms  and  the  new 
Christian  style  of  self-revelation.  This  distinctive 
autobiography  comports  the  aristocratic  philoso- 
phy  of  the  time,  lamenting  the  collapse  of  tradi- 
tional  values,  but  without  blaming  God  or  the 
Germans. 

ED.  Poème  d'action  de  grâces  elprière,  ed.  C.  Moussy  (Paris 
1974),  with  Fr.  tr.  Eng.  tr.  in  Ausonius,  ed.  H.G.  Evelyn 
White,  vol.  2  (London-New  York  1921)  293-351. 

lit.  J.  Lindsay,  Song  of  a  Falling  World  (London  1948; 
rp.  Westport,  Conn.,  1979)  190-99.  P.  Courcelle,  "Ün 
nouveau  poème  de  Paulin  de  Pella,”  VigChr  1  (1947)  101  — 
13.  J.  Vogt,  “Der  Lebensbericht  des  Paulinus  von  Pella,” 
Studien  zur  antiken  Soúalgeschichte.  Festschrifl  für  F.  Vitlinghoff 
(Cologne-Vienna  1980)  527-72.  P.  Tordeur,  Concordance 
de  Paidin  de  Pella  ( Brussels  1973).  -B.B. 

PAUL  OF  AEGINA,  physician;  born  Aegina,  died 
after  642.  Paul  spent  much  of  his  life  in  Alexan- 
dria,  remaining  there  to  teach  and  practice  after 
the  Arab  invasion  (642).  Islamic  sources  ascribe 
to  Paul  three  works  on  gynecology,  toxicology, 
and  medical  practices  and  procedures.  Only  the 
third,  a  seven-book  summary,  has  survived,  usu- 
aily  called  the  Epitome  of  Medicine.  Paul  intended 
his  Epitome  as  a  general  encyclopedia  of  medicine, 
borrowing  liberally  from  Oribasios  and  Galen; 
in  his  preface,  Paul  outlines  the  important  parts 
of  medicine:  hygiene  and  dietetics,  the  lore  of 
fevers,  diseases  arranged  in  a  “head-to-toe” 
manner,  diseases  that  afflict  various  parts  of  the 
body,  wounds  and  bites  of  poisonous  creatures, 
antidotes  for  poisons,  surgery,  and  simple  and 
compound  drugs.  The  Epitome' s  pharmacy  and 
pharmacology  (bk-7),  derived  mainly  from 
Diosrorides,  presents  precise  synopses  of  90  min- 
erals  and  metals,  about  600  botanicals,  and  ap- 
proximately  170  animal  products  employed  as 
pharmaceuticals  (J.  Scarborough,  DOP  38  [1984] 
228-32).  Greatly  valued  in  Islamic  mcdicinc,  the 
Epitome  was  rendered  into  Arabic  by  Hunayn  ibn 
Ishäq  in  the  gth  C.  Book  6  on  surgery  (Bliquez, 
“Surgical  Instruments”)  had  esp.  widespread  in- 
fluence  and  is  embedded  in  a  similar  summary  by 
al-Zahräwi  (Albucasis)  in  the  nth  C.  Book  3  was 
translated  into  Latin  ín  northern  Italy  ca.8oo. 

ed.  Paulus  Aegineta,  ed.  I.L.  Heiberg,  2  voIs.  (Leipzig- 
Berlin  1921-24).  The  Seven  Books  of  Paulus  Aegineta,  3  vols., 
tr.  F.  Adams  (London  1844-47). 

lit.  I.  Brotses,  Ho  bymntinos  iatros  Paulos  ho  Aiginetes 
(Athens  1977).  M.  Tabanelli,  Studie  sulla  chirurgia  bimntina. 
Paolo  di  Egina  (Florence  1964).  I.  Bloch,  HGM  1:548-56. 
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PAUL  OF  ALEXANDRIA 


Hunger,  Lit.  2:302.  K.  Dimitriadis,  “Ein  siebenbändiger 
Paulos  von  Aegina  Pen  ouron  und  wie  er  zustande  kam,” 
Fachprosa-Shidien.  Beiträge  zur  mittelallerlichen  Wissenschafts- 
und  Geistesgeschichte  ( Berlin  1982)313—17.  -J.S.,  A.M.T. 

PAUL  OF  ALEXANDRIA,  astrologer;  fi.  Alex- 
andria  378.  Paul  was  the  author  of  an  elementary 
handboolt  of  astrology  entitled  Introduction,  which 
he  addressed  to  his  son  Cronamon.  The  surviving 
version  appears  to  be  the  first  edition  of  the  trea- 
tise  to  which  has  been  attached  the  preface  of  a 
second  edition.  In  chapter  20  he  gives  an  example 
for  “today,  20  Mecheir  94  Diocletian,”  or  14  Feb. 
378.  Because  of  its  brevity  Paul’s  work  was  a 
favorite  introduction  to  astrology  for  Byz.  A  course 
of  lectures  was  delivered  on  it  at  Alexandria  in 
the  summer  of  564,  almost  certainly  by  Olympio- 
doros  of  Alexandria  (L.G.  Westerink,  BZ  64 
[1971]  6-2 1).  Leo  the  Mathematician  studied 
the  Introduction  in  the  gth  C.,  and  numerous  scho- 
lia  on  it  exist,  some  of  which  were  compiled  in 
the  1 2th  C.  Chapter  28  was  translated  into  Syriac 
in  the  early  6th  C.  by  Sergios  of  ReS'aina  ( Inedita 
Syriaca,  ed.  E.  Sachau  [Vienna  1870]  125O,  and 
chapters  1—2  into  Armenian  by  Ananias  of  Siraü 
in  the  late  7th  C.  (A.G.  Abrahamyan,  Ananìa  Sir- 
ahac'u  Matenagrut'yune  [Erevan  1944]  327—30). 

Several  scholars  have  contended  that  there  is  a 
relation  of  direct  dependence  between  the  geo- 
graphical  list  in  Acts  2:9—11  and  Paul’s  astrolog- 
ical  geography;  this  view  has  been  refuted  by  B.M. 
Metzger  (in  Apostolic  History  and  the  Gospel,  ed. 
W.W.  Gasque,  R.P.  Martin  [Exeter  1970]  123— 
33).  Another  Paul  of  Alexandria  of  the  5th  C.  was 
known  as  an  astrologer  by  Abû  Ma'shar  (D.  Pin- 
gree,  Centaurus  14  [1969]  172). 

ed.  Elemenla  apolelesmatica,  ed.  E.  Boer  (Leipzig  1958). 
Helìodori,  ut  dicitur:  In  Paulum  Alexandrinum  Commentarium, 
ed.  E.  Boer  (Leipzig  igÔ2).  -D.P. 

PAUL  OF  KALLINIKOS,  earty  6th-C.  Mono- 
physite  bishop  of  Kallinikos  in  Osrhoene.  He  ac- 
tively  advanced  the  cause  of  the  Jacobite  churches 
by  translating  a  number  of  the  most  important 
works  of  Severos  of  Antioch  into  Syriac.  The  one 
specific  date  known  from  Paul’s  life  is  the  notice 
at  the  end  of  his  translation  of  Severos’s  Against 
Julian  of  Halicarnassus,  to  the  effect  that  Paul  com- 
pleted  the  translation  in  the  year  528  at  Edessa 


(Vat.  Syr.  140,  fol.146).  Other  works  of  Severos 
that  Paul  translated  into  Syriac  are  the  Philalethes 
(Lover  of  Truth),  Against  the  Impious  Grammarian, 
and  some  homilies  and  epistles,  esp.  correspon- 
dence  with  Sergios  the  Grammarian. 

lit.  Baumstark,  Literatur  160.  -S.H.G. 


PAUL  OF  LATROS,  or  Paul  the  Younger,  saint; 
born  Elaia,  near  Pergamon,  died  Latros  15  Dec. 
955.  Paul  was  the  younger  son  of  Antiochos,  komes 
of  the  fieet.  After  his  parents’  death,  he  suffered 
from  poverty  and  worked  as  a  swineherd.  After 
receiving  the  tonsure  he  lived  in  solitude  in  a  cave 
on  Mt.  Latros;  for  a  brief  period  he  retired  to 
Samos.  Paul  gained  the  respect  of  Constantine 
VII  Porphyrogennetos  and  Peter  of  Bulgaria 
(r.  927—69),  who  both  sent  him  letters;  he  was 
supposedly  famous  among  the  “Cretans,  Scythi- 
ans  (the  Rus’),  and  Romans.”  Paul  struggled  against 
the  “Manichaeans”  active  in  Miletos  and  the  area 
of  Kibyrrhaiotai,  and  imposed  strict  discipline  upon 
his  disciples,  slapping  their  faces  if  necessary.  Be- 
fore  his  death,  Paul  wrote  a  monastic  rule  (a  will) 
for  his  community. 

A  vita  compiled  soon  after  his  death  cites  nu- 
merous  eyewitnesses;  it  also  mentions  Paul’s  “di- 
ary,”  biblos  ton  praxeon  (Delehaye,  infra  58.6—7).  A 
charter  of  1196  (MM  4:306.24-27)  ascribes  this 
Life  to  Symeon  Metaphrastes  and  reveals  that  it 
was  used  as  evidence  during  a  trial.  The  anony- 
mous  author  of  the  Life  emphasizes  the  theme  of 
food  and  starvation:  Paul  is  constantly  presented 
as  suffering  from  hunger,  eating  acorns,  or  mix- 
ing  milk  with  other  foods  to  mask  their  pleasant 
taste.  The  Life  also  has  rich  information  on  cattle 
breeding,  provincial  administration,  and  local  lords 
such  as  Theophanes  of  Samos. 

source.  [H.  Delehaye,]  “Vita  S.  Pauli  lunioris  in  Monte 
Latro,”  AB  1  1  (1892)  5-74,  136-82,  with  Lat.  tr.  Also  in 
T.  Wiegand,  Milet  3.1  (Berlin  1913)  105-57. 

lit.  BHG  1474-14748.  F.  Halkin,  “Une  vie  prétendue 
de  saint  Athanase  l’Athonite,"  Makedomka  5  (1961-63) 
242L  -A.K. 


PAUL  OF  MONEMVASIA,  bishop  of  Monem- 
vasia  in  the  second  half  of  the  ìoth  C.,  the  author 
of  a  series  of  brief  edifying  stories,  conventionally 
titled  Narrationes.  They  are  modeled  on  John 
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Klimax  (to  whom  Paul  specifically  refers).  The 
particularity  of  their  form  consists  in  their  struc- 
ture:  they  are  stories  within  a  story  (similar,  e.g., 
to  the  vita  of  Theortiste  of  Lesbos),  and  the 
narrator  of  each  appears  only  as  a  vehicle  for 
reporting  the  tale  of  his  hero  or  heroine.  The 
chronological  framework  of  the  novelettes  is  con- 
temporaneous  with  the  author,  the  emperors  Leo 
VI,  AIexander,  and  Constantine  VII  being  men- 
tioned;  the  action  takes  place  primarily  in  Con- 
stantinople,  rarely  in  provincial  towns  (Monem- 
vasia,  Larissa  in  Thessaly);  typical  characters  are 
monks  and  nuns,  as  well  as  imperial  functionaries, 
foreigners  (e.g.,  an  unbaptized  Scythian),  slaves, 
and  the  poor.  The  stories  frequently  feature  mir- 
acles,  from  resurrection  to  marvelous  birds  car- 
rying  fruit  to  a  convent.  The  themes  of  sexual 
chastity  and  of  honesty  in  commercial  transactions 
also  occur,  and  confession  of  sinful  intentions 
plays  an  important  role. 

ed.  J.  Wortley,  Les  récits  édifiants  de  Paul,  évéque  de  Mo- 
nembasie  et  d'autres  auteurs  (Paris  1987). 

lit.  J.  Wortley,  “Paul  of  Monembasia  and  his  Stories,” 
in  Hathegetria:  Essays  Presented  to  Joan  Hussey  for  her  8oth 
Birthday  (Camberley  1988)  303—15.  A.  Rominis,  “Paolo  de 
Monembasia,”  Bymntion  29-30  (ìgsg-ôo)  231-48. 

A.K. 


PAUL  SILENTIARIOS,  6th-C.  poet  and  courtier 
(silentiarios).  Agathias,  his  friend  and  admirer 
(and  perhaps  his  son-in-law),  reports  that  Paui 
was  from  a  noble  and  immensely  wealthy  family. 
His  most  important  poem  is  the  description  of 
Hagia  Sophia,  a  lengthy  hexameter  poem  with  a 
rare  double  iambic  prologue  celebrating  Justini- 
an’s  restoration  of  the  church,  both  most  probably 
delivered  on  6  Jan.  563  (M.  Whitby,  CQ  n.s.  35 
[1985]  215—28).  Our  fullest  account  of  the  deco- 
ration  of  the  church  in  his  time,  it  provides  unique 
information  on  its  lighting,  templon,  figured 
entablature,  and  endyte,  all  now  lost.  Even  more 
detailed  is  Paul’s  description  of  the  ambo  of  the 
Great  Church,  also  in  hexameters  with  iambic 
preface.  This  poem,  filled  with  compound  adjec- 
tives,  is  invaluable  for  its  account  of  materials  and 
techniques  employed  in  the  construction. 

In  a  very  different  vein  are  his  80  or  so  epi- 
grams  preserved  via  the  Cycle  of  Agathias  in  the 
Greek  Anthology.  Paul’s  generic  range  is  wide, 
but  the  erotic  predominates,  with  many  critics 


regarding  him  as  the  most  sensual  of  Agathias’s 
contributors.  These  poems  are  fantasies  rather 
than  autobiographic  fact,  but  Paul’s  combination 
of  Christian  and  pagan  themes  is  a  salutary  warn- 
ing  against  inferring  a  poet’s  faith  from  his  poems. 
His  possible  use  of  Roman  poetry  is  of  interest  in 
tracing  Byz.  awareness  of  Latin  literature  (J.C. 
Yardley,  CQ  30  [1980]  239-43). 

ed.  Friedländer,  Kunstbeschreib.  227-65;  rp.  with  Germ. 
tr.  in  appendix  to  Prohop/Bauten,  ed.  O.  Veh,  W.  Pulhorn 
(Munich  1977)  306-75.  Partial  Eng.  tr.  in  Mango,  Art  80- 
96.  Eptgrammi,  ed.  G.  Viansino  (Turin  1963)  with  It.  tr. 

lit.  R.  Macrides,  P.  Magdalino,  “The  Architecture  of 
Ekphrasis:  Construction  and  Context  of  Paul  the  Silentiary’s 
Ehphrasis  of  Hagia  Sophia,”  BMGS  12  (1988)  47-82. 

-B.B.,  A.C. 


PAUSANIAS,  Greek  geographer  of  the  2nd  C., 
originating  perhaps  from  Lydia  or  Damascus.  His 
Periegesis  (Description)  of  Greece  encompasses  At- 
tica,  the  Peloponnesos,  Boeotia,  and  Phokis;  in 
addition  to  historical  and  geographical  data,  it 
contains  some  elements  of  myth  and  paradox- 
ography.  According  to  Diller  ( infra  [1956]),  he 
was  not  popular  in  antiquity.  Circa  535  Stephen 
of  Byzantium  discovered  an  early  apograph  of 
his  text,  which  he  transcribed  and  used.  The  un- 
cial  text  made  by  Stephen  was  in  turn  found 
centuries  later  by  Arethas  of  Caesarea  and  ca.900 
copied  in  minuscule  (this  suggestion  has  been 
challenged  by  Lemerle  [ Humanism  268,  n.  111]);  it 
is  also  possible  that  Arethas  compiled  some  scholia 
to  Pausanias.  Some  excerpts  from  Pausanias  are 
included  in  the  Souda,  and  a  citation  of  Pausanias, 
possibly  an  interpolation,  is  found  in  Aelianus. 
The  source  of  the  Souda  and  Aelianus  fragments 
remains  unclear.  In  the  Palaiologan  period  the 
codex  commissioned  by  Arethas  was  known  to 
Planoudes  and  also  rcad  by  Nikepuoios  Gieguras 
in  the  library  of  the  Chora  monastery.  Circa  1400 
the  codex  was  brought  to  Italy  and  eventually 
deposited  in  the  San  Marco  library  in  Venice.  It 
served  as  the  base  for  four  or  five  apographs, 
none  of  which  is  earlier  than  1450  (A.  Diller, 
TAPA  88  [1957]  169-88). 

ed.  Scholia — Graeciae  descriptio,  ed.  F.  Spiro,  vol.  3  (Leipzig 
1903;  rp.  Stuttgart  1959)  218-22. 

lit.  A.  Diller,  “Pausanias  ín  the  Middle  Ages,”  TAPA  87 
(1956)84-97.  -A.K. 
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PAVEMENT  ( \idó<TTporrov ,  ë8a<f>o<;).  Byz.  paving 
materials  vary  in  size:  marble  slabs  more  than  70 
cm  in  length  set  in  mortar  or  fresh  cement; 
terracotta  tiles,  a  few  cm  thiclc,  ranging  from  10 
to  70  cm  on  a  side  and  set  in  a  masonry  bed;  or 
nearly  cubic  paving  blocks  ranging  from  10  to  25 
sq.  cm  at  the  surface.  The  term  floor  mosaic  is 
reserved  for  pavements  whose  elements  measure 
less  than  10  cm  on  a  side.  Types  of  pavement 
popular  around  the  Mediterranean  from  Hellen- 
istic  times  continued  to  appear  in  Byz.  buildings: 
opus  sectile;  opus  tessellatum,  in  which  the  tesserae 
are  cut  to  uniform  shape  and  size  (5—10  sq.  cm) 
and  desired  patterns  are  achieved  by  color  and 
by  delineating  the  contours  of  figures  with  courses 
of  tesserae;  the  so-called  opus  vermiculatum  in  which 
tesserae  are  cut  to  varied  shapes,  very  small  in 
size  (often  less  than  5  mm),  which  allows  pictorial 
decoration  similar  to  fresco  painting.  An  edict  of 
Theodosios  II  of  427  ( Cod.Just .  I  8)  forbade  use 
of  the  image  of  the  cross  on  floors.  The  white 
Prokonnesian  marble  pavement  of  Hagia  Sophia, 
Constantinople,  was  interpreted  as  representing 
Earth,  the  green  porphyry  as  the  rivers  (G.  Ma- 
jeska,  DOP  32  [1978]  299—308).  -W.L. 

PAVLOVKA,  village  in  the  region  of  Rostov, 
U.S.S.R.,  where  a  rich,  late  4th-C.  tomb  was  dis- 
covered  in  1898.  It  contained  an  iron  sword,  a 
gold  buckle,  gold  ornaments  from  a  belt  or  har- 
ness,  and  a  silver  bowl  with  a  stamp  depicting  a 
Tyche  holding  a  scepter  and  orb  (Dodd,  Byz.  Silver 
Stamps,  no.82).  These  objects  are  ngw  in  the  State 
Historical  Museum,  Moscow. 

lit.  V.  Kropotkin,  Rimskie  importnye  iidelija  v  Vostocnoj 
Evrope  (Moscow  1970),  no.733.  -A.K. 

PAWN.  See  Pignus. 

P  AWSTOS  BUZAND,  PSEUDO-,  also  Faustus 
of  Byzantium,  Faustus  Buzanta/Podandos,  tradi- 
tional  names  for  the  putative  author  to  whom  a 
History  of  Armenia  of  the  second  half  of  the  5th  C. 
was  attributed.  Controversies  over  the  identity 
and  date  of  the  author  and  the  original  language 
of  the  work  have  now  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
neither  the  name  of  the  author  nor  the  traditional 
title  of  his  work  is  correct.  Mal^asyanc'  and  Peri- 
khanian’s  analyses  ( infra )  of  the  actual  title,  Buz- 


andaran  Patmut'iwnk'  (Epic  Histories),  later  alterecl 
to  Palmut'iwn  Hayoc'  (History  of  Armenia),  have 
shown  that  the  first  term,  bumnd-aran,  does  not 
contain  the  toponyms  Byzantium  or  Buzanta  at 
all,  but  is  rather  a  term  of  Iranian  origin  referring 
to  bardic  recitations,  followed  by  the  suffix  of 
place  -aran.  The  name  of  the  author  ís  not  given. 
The  work  is  then  an  anonymous  compilation  orig- 
inally  composed  in  Armenian  on  the  basis  of  local 
oral  tradition,  entitled  Epic  Histories.  It  dates  most 
probably  from  the  470S.  This  compilation,  the 
first  attempt  to  relate  Armenian  history,  covers 
the  period  of  the  later  Arsacid  dynasty  and  its 
relations  to  Byz.  and  the  Sasanians  (from  ca.330 
to  the  partition  of  Armenia  between  these  two 
powers  in  ca.387).  The  work  is  epic  rather  than 
strictly  historical  in  character  but  has  preserved 
otherwise  unknown  material  on  the  iranized  social 
structure  of  early  medieval  Armenia,  on  the  Ar- 
menian  church,  and  on  the  all  but  lost  oral  lit- 
erary  tradition.  Despite  its  value,  the  Epic  Histories 
was  not  adopted  as  part  of  the  Armenian  received 
tradition  and  has  been  largely  ignored  until  recent 
times. 

f.d.  [ Pseudo ]  P'awstosi  Buiandac'woy  PatmuCiwn  Hayoc'  ie 
c'ors  dprut'iwns*  (Venice  1933). 

lít.  St.  Mal^asyanc',  P'awstos  fíuiand3,  (Erevan  1968)5— 
61.  A.  Perikhanian,  “Sur  Arménìen  bûcand,"  in  Armenian 
Studíe.s  in  Memoriam  of  Haìg  Berbérian  (Lisbon  1986)  653- 
57.  Garsoían,  Epic  Histones  1-55.  -N.G.G. 

PBOW,  cenobitic  monastery  east  of  the  Nile,  about 
60  km  north  of  Luxor.  Established  in  330,  Pbow 
was  the  second  monastery  founded  by  Pachomios 
(Life  of  Pachomius,  ch.54)  and  became  the  admin- 
istrative  center  of  the  order.  The  Pachomian  monks 
gathered  there  twice  a  year:  to  celebrate  Easter 
and,  in  Aug.,  to  review  business  at  the  individual 
monasteries  (ibid.,  chs.  78,  83).  It  has  recently 
been  hypothesized  that  the  library  of  Pbow  was 
the  place  of  origin  of  many  Greek  and  Coptic 
biblical,  Gnostic,  and  literary  MSS. 

Excavations  at  Pbow  have  revealed  the  remains 
of  a  large  5th-C.  basilica  (36  x  72  m).  The  five 
aisles  were  separated  by  rose  granite  columns,  the 
floor  paved  with  uneven  limestone  slabs.  Under- 
neath,  the  remains  of  a  4th-C.  basilica  were  dis- 
covered.  The  basilicas  are  the  oldest  and  the  larg- 
est  in  Egypt  (J.E.  Goehring  in  Roots  of  Egypt.  Christ. 
252-57)- 
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lit.  H.E.  Winl(>ck,  W.E.  Crum,  The  Monastery  of  Epi- 
phanius  at  Thehes,  vol.  1  (New  York  1926)  120.  B.  van 
Elderen,  “The  Nag  Hammadi  Excavation,”  Bibhcal  Ar- 
chaeologist  42  (1979)  225—31.  -J  T.,  A.K. 

PèELA  (The  Bee),  the  name  for  three  separate 
Slavonic  translations  of  the  Byz.  Melissa.  The 
first  and  most  influential  translation  was  produced 
in  Rus’,  most  likely  in  Kiev  or  Galitza  in  the  late 
i2th  or  early  i3th  C.  Widely  copied  and  cited,  it 
spread  to  Serbia  by  the  i4th  C.  and  remained 
popular  in  Muscovy  until  the  ìyth  C.  The  text 
derives  from  an  interpolated  and  abbreviated  ver- 
sion  of  the  Melissa,  shorter  than  that  attributed  to 
Antony  (PG  136:765-1244)  and  arranged  in  71 
chapters  (cf.  the  Capita  theologica  ascribed  to  Max- 
imos  the  Confessor,  PG  91:719-1018).  The  clos- 
est  Greek  parallels  to  this  redaction  are  found  in 
comparatively  late  MSS.  Each  chapter  of  Píela 
consists  of  a  string  of  citations  on  a  particular 
topic  (e.g.,  virtue,  wisdom,  rulers,  women).  The 
citations  are  arranged  in  hierarchical  order:  first 
the  Gospels,  then  Acts  and  Epistles,  next  the  wis- 
dom  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  then  patristics, 
and  finally  sayings  of  the  “external  philosophers” 
of  the  ancient  world.  These  meager  and  corrupt 
extracts  from  the  classics  were  virt,ually  the  only 
classical  writings  to  reach  medieval  Rus’.  Plela  also 
survives  in  a  Bulgarian  translation  (probably  i4th 
C.)  and  in  a  second  eastern  Slavic  translation 
dated  1599. 

ed.  Drevnjaja  russkaja  Pcela  po  pergamennomu  spisku,  ed. 
V.  Semenov  (St.  Petersburg  1893);  rp.  wìth  introd.  by  D. 
Cizevskij,  Melissa  (Munich  1968). 

lit.  M.N.  Speranskij,  “Perevodnye  sborniki  izrecenij  v 
slavjano-russkoj  literature,”  Ctenija  v  Imperalorskom  obícestve 
islorii  i  dreonostej  rossijshich  (1905)  no.  1: 155—392.  -S.C.F. 

PEACE  AND  WAR.  To  the  Byz.,  peace  and  non- 
violence  were  ideals  rooted  in  the  teachings  of  the 
New  Testament  and  church  fathers  (esp.  St.  Basil), 
but  in  reality  they  rarely  knew  prolonged  periods 
of  peace.  The  Byz.  considered  war  evil,  but  their 
attitude  was  tempered  by  the  recognition  of  its 
necessity  in  defending  their  Christian  empire  and 
brethren;  thus  courage,  prowess  in  arms,  and 
good  generalship  were  praiseworthy  attributes  in 
historical  figures  such  as  Herakleios  and  Basil  II, 
or  in  such  legendary  figures  as  Digenes  Akritas. 
The  Byz.  also  bestowed  praise,  however,  on  em- 


perors  such  as  Alexios  I  Romnenos,  who  avoided 
unnecessary  bloodshed  by  sparing  conquered 
enemies  and  using  diplomacy  to  resolve  conflicts. 
Although  divine  favor  in  war  was  sought  through 
military  religious  services,  the  cults  of  warrior 
saints  (see  Military  Saints),  and  prayers  for  the 
success  of  imperial  expeditions  (Darrouzès,  Epis- 
toliers  146,  149),  Byz.  churchmen  deplored  war, 
esp.  between  Christians,  and  refused  to  sanction 
killing;  Patriarch  Polyeuktos  countered  the  peti- 
don  of  Nikephoros  II  Phokas  to  have  his  slain 
soldiers  declared  martyrs  with  St.  Basil’s  ruling 
that  soldiers  who  had  killed  in  battle  could  not 
receive  communion  for  three  years.  The  concept 
of  holy  war,  as  practiced  by  their  Muslim  enemies 
and  the  Crusaders,  remained  largely  foreign  to 
the  Byz.;  only  once  was  a  plenary  remission  of  sin 
granted  to  a  Byz.  army  (N.  Oikonomides,  REB  25 
[i967]  115-20,  i31-35)- 

lit.  L.J.  Swift,  The  Early  Fathers  on  W’ar  and  Military 
Seruice  (Wilmington,  Del.,  1983).  R.  Daly,  “Military  Service 
and  Early  Christianity:  A  Methodological  Approach,”  StP 
18.1  (Kalamazoo  1985)  1— 8.  V.  Laurent,  “L’idée  de  guerre 
sainte  et  la  tradition  byzantine,”  RHSEE  23  (1946)  71-98. 

-E.M. 

PEACOCRS  (sing.  raẃç,  raŵç),  splendidly  feath- 
ered  birds  considered  Oriental  (“Persian”)  or 
Hungarian  (“Paeonian”)  and  used  for  food  (Kou- 
koules,  Bios  5:70,  4o8f)  or  to  adorn  rich  gardens. 
Represented  in  the  earliest  Christian  funerary  art, 
the  peacock  brought  multiple  connotations  from 
antiquity:  of  splendid,  even  paradisiac  gardens; 
of  springtime  and  renewal,  since  their  feathers 
regenerate  in  the  spring;  and  of  the  imperial,  as 
peacocks  had  been  Juno’s  bird  and  bore  em- 
presses’  souls  to  their  apotheosis.  Used  at  first 
simply  to  give  tombs  the  aura  of  paradisiac  gar- 
dens,  peacocks  were  accorded  stricter  symbolic 
meanings  in  4th-C.  art  (as  spring,  paradise,  re- 
demption).  In  ihe  5th  C.  they  flanked  impcria! 
triumphal  symbols  like  the  Christogram  to  cre- 
ate  a  Christian  imperial  imagery  of  eternal  triumph 
in  heaven.  As  images  of  heavenly  splendor,  pea- 
cocks  strut  in  ornament  in  every  medium  of  Byz. 
art;  that  they  continued  to  carry  aulic  connota- 
tions  is  shown  by  the  peacock  represented  in  Ioak- 
eim’s  garden  ín  a  Chora  mosaic,  which  signals 
the  regal  as  well  as  the  saving  role  of  Mary.  Pea- 
cock  feathers  were  also  used  to  represent  the 
many-eyed  wings  of  Seraphim  and  often  Cheru- 
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Peacocks.  Peacocks  drinking;  fresco  in  a  painted  tomb,  4th  C.  Iznik  (Nicaea). 


bim  and  Archangels.  Accordingly,  silver  rhipi- 
dia  were  often  edged  with  incised  peacock  feath- 
ers  and  likened  to  angels’  wings,  which  emit  prayers 
as  they  move. 

lit.  E.T.  Reimbold,  Der  Pfau:  Mythologie  uvd  Symbolik 
(Munich  1963)  37-43.  — A.W.C. 

PEASANT.  In  Byz.  peasants  were  never  a  ho- 
mogeneous  group.  Constantly  evolving  social  and 
economic  conditions  created  many  categories  of 
peasants;  thus,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  what  types  of 
peasants  existed  in  any  particular  era,  but  rather 
what  their  dominant  status  was  and  what  the 
evolutionary  trend  was  in  regard  to  peasants  in 
any  era.  The  leading  view  is  that  during  the  4th- 
6th  C.  there  was  a  decline  of  the  small-holding, 
free  peasant;  because  of  the  great  demand  for 
manpower,  peasants  were  increasingly  tied  to  the 
soil  as  unfree  coloni  and  adscripticii.  On  the 
contrary,  P.  Vinogradov  (Srednevekovoe  pomest’e  v 
Anglii  [St.  Petersburg  1911]  98)  suggested  that  the 
4th  and  5th  C.  witnessed  improvement  of  condi- 
tions  for  peasants;  new  sources,  for  example,  the 
Egyptian  papyri  and  excavations  of  rural  sites  in 
northern  Syria,  seem  to  confirm  Vinogradov’s 
theory  (A.  Kazhdan,  VDI  [1953]  no.3,  89-104). 


At  any  rate,  in  the  7th-ioth  C.  there  were  free 
peasants  who  paid  their  taxes  to  the  fisc.  By  the 
ìoth  C.  peasants  were  becoming  increasingly  de- 
pendent  upon  large  landowners.  The  sources  of 
the  ioth-i2th  C.  show  a  great  diversity  in  the 
terminology  describing  peasants  and  their  status. 

Though  the  full  significance  of  many  of  these 
terms  is  still  obscure,  peasants  were  categorized 
in  accordance  with  the  property,  if  any,  in  their 
stasis  (as  zeugaratoi,  bo'idatoi ,  kapnikarioi,  ak- 
temones,  aporoi)  and  on  the  status  of  depen- 
dency,  either  on  a  private  landowner  (as  paroikoi, 
douloparoikoi)  or  on  the  state  itself  (as  demosi- 
arioi,  exkoussatoi).  ln  the  i3th-i5th  C.,  while 
almost  all  peasants  were  paroihoi  (although  other 
terms  such  as  proskathemenoi,  eleutheroi,  etc. 
were  in  use),  there  was  substantial  variance  in  the 
sizes  of  their  holdings  and  degree  of  personal 

FREEDOM. 

Identified  by  their  short  tunics,  ornamented 
leggings,  and  manual  labor,  peasants  engage  in 
harvesting,  fruit  farming,  fowling,  and  similar 
rural  pursuits  in  5th— 6th  C.  mosaics  of  the  sea- 
sons  and  the  miniatures  of  the  Venice  Kynegetika 
(see  Oppian)  as  well  as  in  the  homilies  of  Gregory 
of  Nazianzos. 
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lit.  G.  Ostrogorsky,  Quelques  problèmes  d’histoire  de  la 
paysannerie  bymntine  (Brussels  1956).  G.  Lìtavrin,  “Rrest'jan- 
stvo  Zapadnoj  i  [ugozapadnoj  Bolgarii  v  XI— XI!  vv.,” 
UcZapInstSlav  14  (1956)  226-50.  V.  Smetanin,  “Rategorii 
svobodnogo  krest’janstva  v  pozdnej  Vizantii,”  VizOc  (1971) 
75-85.  P.  Zepos,  “Ralliergetai  xenes  ges  eis  to  Byzantinon 
kratos,”  Byiantina  13.1  (1985)  27-44.  A.C. 

PEC  (XIéklov),  town  in  modern  state  of  Kosovo- 
Metohija,  in  southern  Yugoslavia,  on  the  Bistrica 
River.  First  mentioned  in  the  early  i3th  C.  as  a 
viliage  in  the  iupa  (district)  of  Hvostno,  Pec  was 
transformed  in  1346  into  a  patriarchate.  Constan- 
tinople  evidently  did  not  acknowledge  this  title, 
even  after  the  restoration  of  the  union  of  the  Byz. 
and  Serbian  churches  in  1375;  the  Ekthesis  Nea 
calls  the  Serbian  prelate  “archbishop  of  Pec  and 
of  all  Serbia”  (J.  Darrouzès,  REB  27(1 969]  40.20- 
21),  but  places  him  separately  from  other  arch- 
bishops,  immediately  after  the  patriarch  of  Tùr- 
novo.  Pec  was  the  major  center  for  the  production 
of  Serbian  literature  as  well  as  an  important 
commercial  center  where  a  colony  of  merchants 
from  Dubrovnik  lived. 

Preserved  in  Pec  is  a  complex  of  ecclesiastical 
buildings,  the  PatriarSija,  the  oldest  of  which  is 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  erected  around 
the  1230S  at  the  instigation  of  Arsenios,  hegoume- 
nos  of  Zica.  He  is  credited  in  an  inscription  in  the 
apse  with  sponsoring  the  wall  painting.  These 
frescoes — notably  the  Deesis  in  the  conch — seem 
to  reflect  the  intention  of  Sava  of  Serbia  that  the 
church  be  a  mausoleum  for  Serbian  archbishops. 
The  decoration  of  the  patriarchal  complex  re- 
ceived  special  attention  during  the  reign  of  Ste- 
fan  UroS  II  Milutin,  when  portraits  of  the  Ne- 
manjids  were  painted  in  the  former  narthex,  and 
again  ca.  1330  when  the  genealogy  of  this  dynasty 
was  depicted  in  the  form  of  a  Tree  of  Jesse  (Djuric, 
Byz.  Fresh fig.58)  for  Archbp.  Daniil  II.  The 
same  prelate  erected  the  Church  of  the  Virgin 
shortly  before  1337.  The  fourth  church  in  the 
complex,  that  of  St.  Dimitrije,  built  before  1324, 
was  not  decorated  until  ca.1345  under  Archbp. 
Joanikije.  The  Byz.  scheme  of  representing  ecu- 
menical  councils  was  here  supplemented  by  im- 
ages  of  two  Serbian  synods. 

lit.  F.  Bariäic,  “O  izmirenju  Srpske  i  Vizantijske  crkve 
1 375,”  ZRVI  21  (1982)  159—82.  V.  Laurent,  “L’archevêque 
de  Pec  et  Ie  titre  de  patriarche  après  I’union  de  1375," 
Balcania  7  (1944)  303-10.  P.  Mijovic,  Pecka  Patriarsija  (Bel- 
grade  1960).  Dj.  Boükovic,  “Osiguranje  i  restauracija  crkve 


manastira  sv.  Patriaríije  u  Peci,”  Starinar  8—9  (1933)  90— 
165.  R.  Ljubinkovic,  L’église  des  Saints-Apôtres  de  la  Palriarchie 
à  Pec  (Belgrade  1972).  G.  Subotic,  The  Church  of  St.  Demelrius 
in  the  Patriarchate  of  Pec  (Belgrade  1964).  M.  Ivanovic,  The 
Vtrgin's  Church  in  the  Patriarchate  of  Pec  (Belgrade  1972). 

-  A.K„  A.C..J.S.A. 

PECHENEGS  (IlaT^tr’áRot),  a  nomadic  people  of 
disputed  origin  who  moved  from  Central  Asia  to 
the  basin  of  the  Volga  where  they  appeared  in 
the  late  gth  C.  After  clashes  with  the  Khazars 
and  Hungarians  they  settled  in  the  steppe  be- 
tween  the  Don  and  the  Lower  Danube.  Byz.  di- 
plomacy  paid  great  attention  to  the  Pechenegs  as 
commercial  middlemen  between  Cherson  and 
northern  sedentary  peoples,  and  as  a  military 
force  able  to  check  dangerous  neighbors  of  the 
empire  such  as  the  Bulgarians  and  Rus’.  Yet 
sometimes  the  Pechenegs  changed  sides  and  at- 
tacked  Byz.  Symeon  of  Bulgaria  persuaded  the 
Pechenegs  to  march  against  the  Hungarians  dur- 
ing  the  war  of  894-96  with  Byz.,  thus  securing 
the  rear  against  an  attack.  Around  917  Bogas,  the 
strategos  of  Cherson,  organized  a  coalition  with  the 
Pechenegs  against  the  Bulgarians,  but  the  Peche- 
negs  deserted  even  before  the  battle  at  Achelous. 
Patr.  Nicholas  I  Mystiros  (ep. 9. 100-112)  indi- 
cates  that  Symeon  sought  an  alliance  with  the 
Pechenegs  and  proposed  several  intermarriages. 
The  Pechenegs  supported  Igor  and  Svjatoslav 
of  Kiev  in  their  expeditions  against  Byz.  but,  fi- 
nally,  the  Byz.  bought  their  assistance;  the  Pech- 
enegs  crushed  and  killed  Svjatoslav. 

The  Pecheneg  danger  increased  in  the  mid- 
1  ìth  C.  Around  1045  a  group  of  Pechenegs,  com- 
manded  by  Kegen,  settled  in  Bulgaria;  they  served 
as  mercenaries  but  revolted  and  were  expelled 
ca.1050.  In  1046/7  another  horde  crossed  the 
Danube  and  plundered  Thrace  but  was  defeated 
(A.  Kazhdan,yÖJ3  26  [1977]  71-77).  In  1059  Isaac 
I  Komnenos  routed  the  Pechenegs.  In  1078  they 
pillaged  Lhe  disLrict  of  Adrianopìe  and  in  1087, 
acting  in  concert  with  the  Uzes  and  Cumans,  they 
reached  the  Sea  of  Marmara.  Alexios  I  Komnenos 
crushed  the  Pechenegs  at  Mt.  Lebounion  in  1091 
and  John  II  struck  the  final  blow  in  1122.  A 
special  feast  celebrating  the  victory  over  the  Pech- 
enegs  was  established  in  Byz.  (Nik.Chon.  27—29). 
By  the  i3th  C.  they  disappeared  as  an  indepen- 
dent  entity. 

lit.  O.  Pritsak,  The  Pecenegs  (Lisse  1976).  Vasil’evskij, 
Trudy  1:1  —  175.  P-  Diaconu,  Les  Petchénègues  au  Bas-Danube 
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(Bucharest  1970).  S.  PIetneva,  “Pecenegi,  Torki  i  Polovcy  v 
juznorusskich  stepjach,”  MatlssArch  62  (1958)  151—226. 

-O.P. 

PECHYS  (7 tt)xv<ì,  lit.  “forearm”),  the  cubit,  a  unit 
of  Iength,  of  which  two  variations  are  attested. 
The  shorter  cubit  of  24  dahtyloi  (=  1.33  podes 
[see  Pous]  =  46.8  cm)  was  used  esp.  in  construc- 
tion  with  stone  and  wood,  and  was  therefore  called 
also  lithikos  (stone),  xy lopristihos  (wood  sawing),  pns- 
tikos  (sawing),  tektonikos  (builder’s),  or  generally 
demosios  (public)  pechys.  The  longer  cubit  of  32 
dahtyloi  (=  2  podes  =  62.5  cm)  was  used  for  the 
measurement  of  helds  by  the  hsc  and  was  there- 
fore  called  geometrikos  or  basilikos  pechys.  At  the 
same  time,  many  other  pecheis  of  local  validity 
were  used  for  measuring  various  materiais  (cot- 
ton,  wool,  linen,  or  silk). 

lit.  Schilbach,  Metrologie  2of,  43-55.  -E.  Sch. 

PECULIUM  (t7£koúXiojz),  term  designating  the 
property  of  persons  under  another’s  authority. 
Sons  of  the  family,  i.e.,  persons  who  remained 
under  patria  potestas,  and  slaves  could  not,  in 
principle,  own  property.  Nevertheless,  the  person 
in  authority  over  them  could  allot  a  special  kind 
of  property  to  them,  the  peculium;  it  remained  the 
property  of  the  person  in  authority  to  the  extent 
that  he  could  revoke  it,  but  it  was  given  to  the  son 
of  the  family  or  slave  to  administer.  Whatever  he 
earned  by  means  of  the  peculium  reverted  to  the 
peculium  and,  hence,  to  the  property  of  the  person 
in  authority.  In  addition  to  this  basic  type  of 
peculium,  the  so-called  peculium  paganum ,  another 
type  of  peculium  developed:  the  peculium  (quasi) 
castrense,  the  son’s  income  as  a  soldier  (see  Pecu- 
uum  Castrense),  as  a  servant  in  imperial  service, 
as  a  cleric,  or  as  the  heir  of  his  siblings.  The  son 
had  property  rights  over  the  peculium  (quasi)  ca- 
strense — in  contrast  to  the  peculium  paganum — as 
well  as  the  use  of  it  and  right  of  bequeathal.  A 
son  could  also  acquire  the  so-called  aprosporista, 
which  included  donations  from  his  mother’s  prop- 
erty  as  well  as  income  from  his  own  work. 

Thus  the  property  of  the  person  under  anoth- 
er’s  authority  could  consist  of  three  categories, 
each  managed  differently.  The  son  managed  the 
peculium  paganum  to  the  benefit  and  burden  of 
the  father,  and  he  managed  the  peculium  (quasi) 
castrense  like  a  person  free  of  authority.  The  apros- 


porista  constituted  “dead”  capital  until  he  gained 
freedom  from  authority.  The  legal  rulings  on  the 
subject  of  peculium  are  contained  in  the  treatise 
De  peculiis. 

lit.  J.A.C.  Thomas,  Textbook  of  Roman  Law  (Amster- 
dam-New  York-Oxford  1976)  239-43.  B.  Biondo,  “II 
peculium  dei  palatini  costantiniani,”  Labeo  19  (1973)  318- 
29.  -M.Th.F. 

PECULIUM  CASTRENSE  (arpaTUüTi,KÒu  1 tekov- 
\lov).  The  8th-C.  Ecloga  (16.1)  dehnes  peculium 
castrense  as  goods  (i.e.,  wages,  booty,  legacies,  etc.) 
acquired  while  in  military  service,  which  were  the 
soldier’s  own  to  bequeath  or  dispose  of  as  he 
wished.  It  was  his  right  to  keep  these  goods  sep- 
arate  from  all  other  income  and  patrimonial  in- 
heritance  with  no  obligation  to  share  them  with 
family  or  dependents.  These  privileges  and  tes- 
tamentary  rights  dated  from  the  time  of  Augustus 
and  were  extensívely  discussed  in  Roman  law  (Di- 
gest  49.17). 

The  Ecloga  (16.2),  however,  modifìes  the  ex- 
emptions  traditionally  associated  with  the  peculium 
castrense,  stating  that  a  brother  in  military  service 
must  divide  his  wages  (roga)  equally  among  the 
household  revenues  generated  by  his  brother(s) 
remaining  at  home  in  case  they  decide  to  separate. 
Only  after  13  years  was  the  soldier  entitled  to 
keep  any  wages  he  had  saved;  but  equipment, 
booty,  and  endowments  were  still  exclusively  his 
from  the  beginning  of  his  service. 

lit.  J.A.C.  Thomas,  Textbook  of  Roman  Law 
(Amsteidam— New  York— London  1976)  416E  A.  Dain,  “Sur 
le  ‘Peculium  castrense,’  ”  REB  19  (ig6i)  253-57.  Haldon, 
Recruitment  67-72.  N.  Oikonomides,  “Middle  Byzantine 
Provincial  Recruits:  Salary  and  Armament,”  in  Gommos 
121-30.  -E.M. 

PEDIADITES,  BASIL,  writer,  metropolitan  of 
Kerkyra  (from  1201);  died  Kerkyra  ca.1219. 
Browning  (“Patriarchal  School”  21)  proposed  the 
identihcation  of  Basil  Pediadites  (IleSiaÔÍTTjç)  with 
Basil  Hagiopanton,  a  teacher  at  the  grammatical 
school  of  St.  Paul,  whom  a  later  note  calls  met- 
ropolitan  of  Kerkyra:  Basil  Hagiopanton  was  de- 
prived  of  his  rank  as  deacon  on  24  Jan.  1168  on 
account  of  some  blasphemous  poems  he  had  writ- 
ten,  which  are  now  lost  ( RegPatr ,  fasc.  3,  no.  1077). 
Pediadites’  rhetorical  activity  belonged  to  a  later 
period:  an  enhomion  of  Patr.  Chariton  (1178-79), 
a  speech  to  Patr.  Niketas  Mountanes  (1186-89), 
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and  a  speech  to  an  unspecified  patriarch,  perhaps 
Basil  II  Kamateros  (1183-86) — all  still  unpub- 
lished.  From  his  Kerkyra  period  we  have  a  ietter 
to  Constantine  Stilbes  describing  the  difficult 
conditions  on  the  island  (S.  Lampros,  Kerkyraika 
anekdota  [Athens  1882]  42-49)  and  an  epistle  to 
Pope  Innocent  III  (ed.  K.  Manaphes,  EEBS  42 
[ 1 975-76]  435-40)  protesting  against  the  convo- 
cation  of  an  ecumenical  council  (i.e.,  Lateran  1215) 
without  the  participation  of  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

lit.  Nicol,  Epiros  l  78-85;.  Ka/hdan-F'ranklin,  Studies 
22gf.  -A.K. 


PEDIASIMOS  (IIeôiáai/a.oç;  etym.  “inhabitant  of 
a  valley”),  a  family  name.  They  are  known  from 
the  end  of  the  ìoth  C.,  when  Leo  Pediasimos 
supported  John  I  Tzimiskes.  Seals,  inostly  of  the 
1 1  th —  i2th  C.,  represent  several  Pediasimoi,  in- 
cluding  Basil,  protos  of  an  unnamed  monastery 
(Laurent,  Corpus  5.2,  no.1308).  Apparently  in 
the  i4th  C.  the  family  lived  in  the  Serres  re- 
gion,  where  Niketas  Pediasimos  signed  a  charter 
in  1366  as  a  high-ranking  imperial  official  ( Chil. 
1,  no. 151. 149-50).  The  writer  Theodore  Pediasi- 
mos  was  closely  connected  with  Serres,  while  John 
Pediasimos,  chartophylax  of  Ohrid,  was  active  in 
the  neighboring  region  (see  Pediasimos,  Theo- 
dore  and  Pediasimos,  John). 

lit.  V.  Laurent,  “Légendes  sigillographiques  et  familles 
byzantines,”  EO  31  (1932)  327-31.  PLP,  nos.  22233-36. 

-A  K. 


PEDIASIMOS,  JOHN,  known  also  by  the  name 
Pothos;  teacher  and  writer;  born  ca.  1250,  died 
early  i4th  C.  Pediasimos  studied  in  Constantino- 
ple,  possibly  first  under  Manuel  Holobolos,  but 
certainly  under  George  Arropolites,  together 
with  George  of  Cyprus  (later  Patr.  Gregory  II). 
Shortly  thereafter  Pediasimos  was  appointed  hy- 
patos  ton  philosophon.  A  letter  of  George  of  Cyprus 
indicates  that  Pediasimos  also  taught  at  Ohrid, 
where  he  was  chartophylax  by  ca.  1280.  If  the  iden- 
tification  of  Pediasimos  with  the  deacon  John  Po- 
thos,  megas  sahellarios  of  the  metropolis  of  Thes- 
salonike,  is  correct,  then  Pediasimos  was  in  that 
position  by  1284.  Probably  for  pedagogical  rea- 
sons,  he  wrote  a  wide  range  of  works  on  subjects 
such  as  mythology,  syllogistic,  geometry,  music. 


astronomy,  and  medicine.  His  treatise  on  prohib- 
itive  degrees  of  marriage,  written  while  chartophy- 
lax  in  Ohrid,  draws  on  the  work  of  his  predecessor 
Demetrios  Chomatenos. 

ed.  A.  Schminck,  “Der  Traktat  Pen  gamon  des  Johannes 
Pediasimos,”  FM  1  (1976)  126—74.  V.  de  Falco,  Ioannis 
Pediasimi  in  Aristotelis  Analytica  scholia  selecta  (Naples  1926). 

lit.  Constantinides,  Education  1  17—25.  A.  Turyn,  Dated 
Greek  MSS  of  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Cenluries  in  the 
Libranes  of  Italy  (Urbana-Chicago-London  1972)  75-77, 
123.  -R.J.M. 

PEDIASIMOS,  THEODORE,  writer;  fl.  early  i4th 
C.  Pediasimos  received  a  classical  education  in 
Thessalonike  and  spent  at  least  part  of  his  life  in 
Serres,  which  may  have  been  his  birthplace.  His 
oeuvre  includes  both  secular  and  religious  com- 
positions:  enhomìa  of  the  sun  and  summer;  an 
enkomion  of  Joseph  the  Hymnographer  ( BHG 
947),  which  is  based  not  on  the  i3th-C.  version 
ofjohn  the  Deacon,  buton  acertain  Theophanes; 
and  letters  to  friends  such  as  Nicholas  Kabasilas, 
Andronikos  Zarides,  and  Sophianos.  His  most  in- 
teresting  works  are  a  brief  but  detailed  ehphrasis 
of  the  cathedral  of  Serres,  which  was  dedicated 
to  his  patron  saints,  Theodore  Stratelates  and 
Theodore  Teron  (A.  Orlandos,  EEBS  19  [1949] 
259-71),  and  an  account  of  contemporary  mira- 
cles  wrought  by  the  two  Theodores  ( BHG  1773), 
which  mentions  the  expedition  of  Theodore  II 
Lasraris  to  rescue  Melnir  (F.  Dölger,  IzvBúlg- 
Archlnst  16  [1950]  275—79)  and  the  joint  Turco- 
Catalan  attack  on  Serres  in  1307. 

ed.  Theodori  Pediasimi  eiusque  amicorum  quae  exlant,  ed.  M. 
Treu  (Potsdam  1899)  1-38,  rev.  by  P.N.  Papageorgiu,  BZ 
10(1901)425-32. 

lit.  Beck,  Kirche  700.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:132,  183,  193,  236. 

-A.M.T. 

PEGAI  (IÎT/yat,  now  Karabiga),  city  on  the  south- 
ern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Marmara.  Although  men- 
tioned  in  the  gth  C.,  Pegai  only  rose  to  promi- 
nence  in  the  late  i2th  C.,  when  it  had  a  large 
Latin  population  and  was  a  major  trading  port. 
The  Latins  of  Constantinople  took  Pegai  in  1204 
with  the  help  of  local  inhabitants.  In  1211,  they 
defeated  an  attempt  of  Theodore  I  Laskaris  to 
regain  the  city,  but  it  fell  to  John  III  in  1 225.  The 
Latins  briefly  recaptured  it  in  1 233.  In  1306,  when 
it  was  blockaded  by  the  Turks,  Pegai  had  received 
so  many  refugees  that  it  suffered  an  outbreak  of 
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plague  and  famine  (Pachym.,  ed.  Bekker  2:415.4- 
7).  It  nevertheless  held  out  until  1363  as  the  last 
Byz.  outpost  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Pegai, 
not  previously  attested  as  a  bishopric,  became  a 
metropolis  under  the  Laskarids.  In  1354  the  met- 
ropolitan  of  Pegai,  whose  church  was  in  serious 
straits  because  of  Turkish  attacks,  extended  his 
jurisdiction  over  the  vacant  see  of  Sozopolis  (MM 
i:33of).  The  powerful  walls  that  protect  the 
peninsula  of  Pegai  are  well  preserved;  they  are 
apparently  the  work  of  John  III. 

lit.  Hasluck,  Cyzicus  98-100.  Foss-Winfield,  Fortifica- 
lions  i54f.  RegPatr,  fasc.  5,  no.2357.  -C.F. 

PEGE  ( Uriyr ),  Turk.  Balikli),  ancient  sanctuary  of 
the  Virgin,  located  outside  the  Theodosian  Walls 
of  Constantinople,  opposite  the  Silivri  gate.  It  was 
planted  with  trees  and  had  a  source  of  water  (pege) 
that  came  to  be  regarded  as  miraculous.  There 
Justinian  I  built  a  church  and  monastery  of  the 
Virgin,  which  later  tradition  attributed  to  Leo  I. 
Empress  Irene  was  healed  of  a  hemorrhage  by 
drinking  from  the  source  and  made  rich  offerings 
to  the  church,  including  a  mosaic  representing 
herself  and  her  son  Constantine  VI;  after  the 
earthquake  of  869  Basil  I  rebuilt  the  church  and 
decorated  it  with  a  cycle  of  mosaics  ( AnthGr  1 : 1 09— 
14).  Burned  by  Tsar  Symeon  of  Bulgaria  in  924, 
the  church  was  soon  repaired  and  was  regularly 
visited  by  the  emperor  on  the  feast  of  the  Ascen- 
sion  ( De  cer.  108.13-114.9,  774.19-775.6).  Next 
to  the  church  was  a  palace.  The  miracles  of  the 
“Life-containing  Source”  (Zoodochos  Pege)  con- 
tinued  until  the  i4th  C.,  and  were  recorded  by 
Nikephoros  Rallistos  Xanthopoulos;  he  also  de- 
scribes  in  some  detail  the  church’s  fresco  decora- 
tion  (Bénay,  infra  225,  227).  Xanthopoulos  him- 
self  wrote  an  aholouthia  for  the  feast  of  its 
dedication,  celebrated  in  his  time  on  the  Friday 
after  Easter,  and  Manuel  Philes  and  others  com- 
posed  epigrams  on  the  sanctuary  and  its  paint- 
ings.  In  1422  Sultan  Murad  II  made  it  his  head- 
quarters  while  besieging  Constantinople.  The 
church  disappeared  thereafter  and  was  rebuilt 
only  in  the  i8th  C.  The  legend  of  the  half-fried 
fish  that  jumped  into  the  source  during  the  siege 
of  1453  is  of  late  origin. 

Liturgical  references  to  the  Virgin  from  the  gth 
C.  onward  as  the  Zoodochos  Pege  led  to  the  cre- 
ation  of  a  complex  icon  designed  expressly  to 


convey  the  meaning  of  the  epithet.  Perhaps  based 
on  the  silver  image  of  the  Virgin  “epi  tes  phiales” 
in  the  imperial  bath  area  at  Blachernai  (De  cer. 
554.22—23),  the  image,  which  first  appears  in  the 
i4th  C.,  comprises  the  bust  of  the  Virgin  orans 
with  the  Christ  Child  before  her  chest  (see  Virgin 
Blachernitissa),  here  placed  into  a  sort  of  basin 
from  which  flow  two  streams  of  water.  The  flour- 
ishing  of  the  icon  type  is  surely  connected  with 
that  of  the  monastery  of  Pege  in  this  period;  at 
Pege  the  miraculous  spring  water  flowed  into  a 
marble  basin  accessible  by  staircases  inside  the 
church.  The  monastery  itself  came  to  be  known 
as  the  Zoodochos  Pege  in  the  i4th  C. 

sourc.es.  “De  sacris  aedibus  deque  miraculis  Deiparae 
ad  Fontem”  in  AA5S,  Nov.  3:878—89.  Nikephoros  RaÌlistos 
Xanthopoulos  in  PC»  147:72-77. 

lit.  S.  Bénay,  “Le  monastère  de  la  Source  à  Constanti- 
nople,”  EO  3  (1899)  223-28,  295-300.  Janin,  Égtises  CP 
223—28.  T.  Velmans,  “L’iconographie  de  la  ‘Fontaine  de 
Vie’  dans  la  tradition  byzanline,”  in  Synthronon  127-34.  D. 
Medakovic,  “Bogorodica  Zivonosni  istofnik’  u  srpskoj 
umetnosti,”  ZRVl  5  (1958)  203-05.  -C.M.,  N.P.S. 

PEGOLOTTI,  FRANCESCO  BALDUCCI,  Flor- 

entine  merchant,  employee  of  the  Company  of 
the  Bardi  ca.  1310— ca.  1340,  politician,  “banner 
bearer”  in  1331,  and  “banner  bearer  of  Justice” 
in  1346;  born  Florence  before  1290,  died  after 
1347.  Pegolotti  was  the  author  of  the  Book  of 
Descriptions  of  Countries  and  of  Measures  of  Merchan- 
dise,  more  commonly  known  by  the  title  of  the 
first  edition,  La  Pratica  della  Mercatura.  The  book 
was  compiled  over  a  long  period  of  time,  between 
1310  and  1340.  While  the  author  was  active  mosdy 
in  western  Europe,  he  was  in  Cyprus  from  1324 
to  1329,  and  again  in  the  1330S,  and  became  well 
acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  trade  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  as  well  as  with  the  route 
to  China.  The  book  provides  information  about 
trade  with  China  before  the  breakdown  of  the 
Pax  Mongolica. 

Pegolotti’s  book  is  not  the  only  commercial 
handbook  surviving  from  the  Middle  Ages,  but  it 
is  the  most  complete.  It  gives  information  aboul 
the  merchandise  to  be  found  in  various  ports  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic,  its  prove- 
nance  and  quality,  about  the  means  of  exchange 
used  in  various  markets,  about  the  exchange  rates, 
and  about  the  weights,  measures,  and  customs 
duties  that  were  used  in  each  place.  There  is  also 
discussion  of  the  manufacture  of  alum  in  Phoeaia 
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and  sugar  in  Cyprus.  An  indispensable  source  for 
the  history  of  medieval  trade,  Pegolotti’s  book  is 
an  equally  important  guide  to  the  trade  and  eco- 
nomic  activities  of  the  ports  of  Constantinople, 
Pera,  the  Black  Sea,  and  Asia  Minor. 

ed.  La  Practica  della  Mercatura,  ed.  A.  Evans  (Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1936). 

lit.  P.  Grierson,  “The  Coin  List  of  Pegolotti,”  in  Studi 
in  onore  di  Armando  Sapori,  voI.  1  (Milan  1957)  483-92. 

-A.L. 

PEGONITES  (Ur)ycovÍTri<;),  family  name  of  un- 
clear  etymology,  perhaps  connected  with  the 
modern  Greek  pegouni,  “chin.”  The  fìrst  known 
Pegonites  is  Niketas,  doux  of  Dyrrachion  under 
Basil  II,  who  fought  successfully  against  the  Bul- 
garians  in  1018.  C.  Mango  (AA  81  [1966-67]  414) 
identified  him  with  the  strategetes  of  Dyrrachion 
mentioned  in  an  inscription  from  the  Istanbul 
Archaeological  Museum.  Psellos  wrote  the  epi- 
taph  of  his  daughter  Irene.  Probably  under  Ro- 
manos  III  he  commanded  Rus’  and  other  contin- 
gents  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Byz.;  H.  Grégoire’s 
hypothesis  (Byiantion  12  [1937]  291)  that  he  par- 
ticipated  in  Isaac  Romnenos’s  revolt  of  1057  is 
less  plausible  because  of  the  chronological  gap. 
Another  Pegonites  was  doux  of  Edessa  ca.  1065; 
an  nth-C.  seal  names  Leo  Pegonites  strategos  of 
Great  Preslav  (N.  Bänescu,  P.  Papahagi,  Byzantion 
10  [1935]  602—04).  1°  the  mid-i2th  C.  two  Pe- 
gonitai  held  fiscal  positions:  one  was  praktor  of 
Samos  before  1 157;  another,  Constantine,  was  tax 
collector  somewhere  on  the  Black  Sea  coast,  prob- 
ably  on  the  Cimmerian  Bosporos,  ca.1180.  The 
family  regained  military  positions  by  the  late  i2th 
C.:  Alexios,  doux  of  Thessalonike,  signed  a  charter 
of  1180  (M.  Goudas,  EEBS  4  [1927]  216,  no.8B.15); 
his  namesake  held  the  same  post  ca.1230;  and 
Constantine  Pegonites  was  doux  of  Berroia 
ca.  1220.  -A.K. 

PEIRA  (Ileîpa,  lit.  “experience”),  a  mid-nth-C. 
collection  of  excerpts  from  the  statements  of  ver- 
dict  (hypomnemata)  and  special  treatises  (meletaì)  of 
Eustathios  Rhomaios.  The  compendium  was 
compiled  by  an  unknown  colleague  of  Eustathios. 
The  author  cut  up  the  texts  of  Eustathios  that 
were  at  his  disposal — some  of  which  must  have 
been  of  considerable  length — into  small  frag- 
ments  that  he  divided  into  75  titles.  The  titles, 
which  do  not  follow  any  identifiable  system,  con- 


tain,  in  a  loosely  associated  progression,  precepts, 
dehnitions,  and  solutions  to  problems  from  all 
spheres  of  civil  and  criminal  law.  Since  the  au- 
thor’s  intention  was  to  write  a  textbook  ( didasha - 
lia),  he  was  particularly  concerned  with  the  ar- 
rangement  and  formation  of  rules.  He  therefore 
not  only  carefully  excerpted  the  laws  cited  by 
Eustathios  but  also  tried  to  deduce  a  simple  rule 
from  the  arguments  of  the  judge  and  to  place  it 
at  the  head  of  the  text  fragments.  Controversial 
issues,  on  the  other  hand,  he  summed  up  only  in 
a  cursory  fashion,  and  to  a  high  degree  he  sup- 
pressed  the  individual  features  of  the  cases.  It  is 
perhaps  precisely  for  this  reason  that  the  Peira 
was  greatly  valued  in  the  following  period,  as  one 
can  see  from  the  citations  in  the  scholia  to  the 
Basilika  and  in  the  works  of  Chomatenos  and 
Harmenopoulos. 

ed.  Zepos,  Jus  4:  n-260. 

lit.  Simon,  Rechtsfindung.  Simon,  "Ehegüterrecht.”  D. 
Simon,  “Die  Melete  des  Eustathios  Rhomaios  über  die 
Befugnis  der  Witwe  zur  Mordanklage,”  ZSavRom  104  (1987) 
559-95.  A.  Schminck,  “Vier  eherechtliche  Entscheidungen 
aus  dem  1 1.  Jahrhundert,”  FM  3  (1979)  221-322.  S.  Vryonis, 
“The  Peira  as  a  Source  for  the  History  of  Byzantine  Aris- 
tocratic  Society,”  in  Near  Eastem  Numismatics,  Iconography, 
Epigraphy,  and  History:  Studies  in  Honor  of  G.C.  Miles  (Beirut 
•974)  279-84-  -°-s- 

PELAGIANISM,  theological  system  introduced 
by  Pelagius  (born  Britain?  ca.354,  died  Egypt? 
ca. 420-27)  and  developed  by  Celestius  and  Julian 
of  Eclanum.  In  the  380S  Pelagius  was  in  Rome 
where  he  served  as  the  spiritual  adviser  of  the 
Anicii;  according  to  P.  Brown  (JThSt  19  [1968] 
93—1 14),  his  tenets  reveal  aristocratic  tendencies. 
He  attacked  the  concept  of  predestination  as  Man- 
ichaean  and  supported  the  concept  of  human 
free  will,  the  freedom  to  choose  evil  or  good. 
Thus,  he  placed  responsibility  on  man  himself, 
while  both  grace  and  ecclesiastical  institutions 
played  only  an  accessory  role  in  the  process  of 
salvation.  Accordingly,  Pelagius  required  a  high 
moral  standard  of  the  Christian  community  as  the 
union  of  the  elect.  Pelagianism  was  criticized  by 
Augustine,  Jerome,  and  Orosius:  Augustine  ar- 
gued  that  divine  grace  and  the  sacraments  were 
the  major  instruments  of  salvation.  North  Africa 
was  the  focal  point  of  anti-Pelagian  action;  Rome’s 
position  was  undecided  and  Pope  Zosimus  wav- 
ered  between  acceptance  and  condemnation  of 
Pelagianism. 
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Circa  412  Pelagius  moved  to  Palesdne  where  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  There  and  in  Syria 
Pelagius  found  support,  partíally  because  of  Syr- 
ian  ascedcism  and  the  theological  ideas  expressed, 
among  others,  by  Aphrahat  (L.  Barnard,  Re- 
cherches  de  théologie  ancienne  et  niédiéuale  35  [1968] 
Í93— 96).  In  415  Palestinian  bishops  acquitted  Pe- 
lagius  after  he  had  mildly  denounced  the  extreme 
teachings  of  Celestius.  Julian  of  Eclanum  and 
other  Italian  Pelagians  were  supported  by  Nes- 
torios,  but  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus  of  43 1  both 
Nestorians  and  Cyril’s  partisans  accused  each  other 
of  Pelagianism,  and  the  Roman  envoys  were  able 
to  secure  the  condemnation  of  its  teachings;  by 
the  6th  C.  the  sect  had  disappeared. 

lit.  J.  Ferguson,  Pelagius  (Cambridge  1956).  R.F.  Evans, 
Pelagius.  Inquines  and  Reappraisals  (London  1968).  W.H.C. 
Frend,  Saints  and  Sinners  in  the  Early  Church  (London  1985) 
1 18-40.  O.  Wermelinger,  Rom  und  Pelagius  (Stuttgart  1975). 
W.  Liebeschuetz,  “Did  the  Pelagian  Movement  Have  Social 
Aims?”  Historia  12  (1963)  227-41.  -T.E.G. 


PELAGIA  OF  TARSOS,  saint;  feastday  8  Oct. 
Pelagia,  who  was  of  noble  birth,  underwent  bap- 
tism  and  gave  away  her  cloak  to  the  poor.  The 
son  of  Diocledan,  who  hoped  to  marry  her,  com- 
mitted  suicide  in  despair  at  the  news  of  her  con- 
version,  and  Diocletian  ordered  Pelagia  to  be 
burned  in  a  bronze  bull.  The  Menologion  of 
Basil  II  (p.96)  illustrates  Pelagia  (there  commem- 
orated  7  Oct.)  being  roasted  inside  the  brazen 
bull.  Usener  ( infra )  considered  the  legend  of  Pe- 
lagia  a  Christian  version  of  the  pagan  myth  of 
Aphrodite,  the  goddess  of  the  sea  (pelagos )  and 
love,  an  interpretation  rejected  by  H.  Delehaye 
(Les  légendes  hagiographiques3  [Brussels  1927]  187— 
94)- 

source.  Legenden  der  hl.  PeLagia,  ed.  H.  Usener  (Bonn 
1879)  x-xi,  xx-xxiv,  17-28. 

lit.  BHG  1480.  L.  Schütz,  LCl  8:153.  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 

PELAGIA  THE  HARLOT,  saint;  feastday  8  Oct. 
Pelagia  was  a  famous  actress  of  Antioch,  who 
instantly  converted  to  Chrisdanity  under  the  in- 
fluence  of  a  legendary  bishop  Nonnos  (of  Edessa?), 
distributed  her  wealth,  and  ended  her  life  dis- 
guised  as  the  eunuch  Pelagios,  in  a  cell  on  the 
Mount  of  OHves  in  Jerusalem.  The  author  of  her 
5th-C.  Life  pretended  to  be  Jacob,  Bp.  Nonnos’s 
attendant  and  Pelagia’s  contemporary.  Pseudo- 


Jacob’s  work  was  translated  into  Syriac,  Arabic, 
Armenian,  Georgian,  and  other  languages.  The 
Christian  concept  of  repentance  is  crucial  for  his 
story,  but  the  legend  was  also  influenced  by  pagan 
romance  (Z.  Pavlovskis,  Classical  Folia  30  [1976] 
138—49)  and  myth.  Chrysostom  tells  a  similar 
story  about  an  unnamed  converted  actress  who 
was  famous  throughout  Phoenicia,  Cilicia,  and 
Cappadocia,  and  even  capdvated  the  brother  of 
the  empress  (PG  58:6360.  Conversions  were  typ- 
ical  of  the  period,  but  the  two  stories  do  not 
coincide  completely.  Symeon  Metaphrastes  also 
wrote  a  vita  of  Pelagia. 

In  the  Menologion  of  Basil  II  (p.98),  which 
calls  her  a  harlot  rather  than  an  actress,  she  is 
shown  twice,  flrst  in  her  extravagant  clothes  talk- 
ing  to  Bp.  Nonnos,  and  then  clad  as  a  nun,  stand- 
ing  in  prayer. 

source.  Pélagie  la  Pénitente,  ed.  P.  Pentmengin,  2  vols. 
(Paris  1981-84). 

lit.  BHG  1478-1479111.  L.  Schütz,  LCI  8:152^ 

-A.K.,  N.P.S. 

PELAGIA  THE  VIRGIN,  saint;  feastday  8  Oct. 
Pelagia  was  a  young  virgin  from  Antioch  who, 
fearful  of  being  raped  by  persecutors  who  came 
to  arrest  her,  threw  herself  from  a  roof.  Her  death 
was  placed  in  the  reign  of  Numerianus  (283—84). 
Eusebios  of  Emesa  mentioned  her,  and  John 
Chrysostom  dedicated  a  homily  to  her  (PG 
50:579-84).  In  the  Menologion  of  Basil  II  (p.97) 
she  is  shown  praying  while  two  men  with  spears 
approach  her. 

lit.  BHG  1477-14778.  L.  Schütz,  LCI  8:152. 

-A.K.,  N.P.S. 

PELAGIUS  OF  ALBANO,  or  Pelagius  Galvani, 
cardinal-bishop  of  Albano  near  Rome  (from  1213); 
died  Montecassino,  probably  30  Jan.  1230.  His 
early  life  is  unknown.  He  was  most  líkely  of  Span- 
ish  (or  Portuguese)  origin.  Auditor  and  judge  at 
the  curia  of  Popes  Innocent  III  and  Honorius 
III,  in  1214—15  Pelagius  came  to  Byz.  as  papal 
legate,  with  Nicholas  of  Otranto  as  his  inter- 
preter.  He  aroused  the  hostility  of  the  Greek 
population  of  Constantinople  by  closing  their 
churches,  an  action  countermanded  by  the  Latin 
emperor  Henry.  Nicholas  Mesarites,  who  rep- 
resented  the  Nicaean  empire  at  negotiations  be- 
tween  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches,  left  a 
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detailed  description  (probabiy  fictitious,  according 
to  G.  Spiteris,  OrChrAn  204  [1977]  181—86)  of  the 
discussions  that  took  place  in  Constantinople  and 
then  continued  (probably  under  Pontius,  bishop 
of  Ilerda)  in  Herakleia  Pontike,  where  Theodore 
I  Laskaris  addressed  the  participants.  Major  issues 
were  theological  and  liturgical  differences  (fili- 
oque  and  azymes),  Pelagius’s  harsh  treatment  of 
Greek  monks  who  refused  to  acknowledge  papal 
primacy,  and  protocol  (Pelagius  refused  to  rise 
when  receiving  Mesarites,  and  the  Latins  referred 
to  the  patriarch  as  “archbishop  of  Nicaea”  or  “of 
the  Greeks”).  Despite  Theodore  I’s  desire  for  peace, 
the  embassy  achieved  no  results. 

In  1218  Honorius  III  sent  Pelagius  as  papal 
legate  to  join  the  Fifth  Crusade.  After  the  initial 
success  and  the  capture  of  Damietta  (1219),  Pe- 
lagius  arrogantly  rejected  the  peace  proposal  of 
the  Ayyübid  sultan  al-Kämil  (the  return  of  Jeru- 
salem  to  the  Crusaders  in  exchange  for  their 
retreat  from  the  Nile  Delta);  eventually,  the  dis- 
cord  in  the  Crusaders’  camp  led  to  their  defeat 
and  evacuation  of  Damietta  in  1221. 

lit.  HC  2:402-26,  435-37.  J  P-  Donovan,  Pelagius  and 
the  Fifth  Crusade  (Philadelphia  1950).  H.L.  Gottschalk,  Al- 
Malik  al-Kämil  von  Egypten  und  seine  Zeit  (Wiesbaden  1958) 
58-115.  D.  Mansilla,  “E1  Cardenal  hispano  Pelayo  Gaitán 
(1206— 1230),”  Anthologica  annua  1  (1953)  11-66.  -A.K. 

PELAGONIA  (neAayopi'a,  mod.  Monastir/Bi- 
tola),  alternative  name  applied  in  antiquity  to  the 
city  of  Herakleia  Lynkestis  in  western  Macedonia 
and  to  the  area  around  it,  on  the  Via  Egnatia 
west  of  Thessalonike.  Pelagonia  is  listed  among 
the  poleis  of  Macedonia  II  in  Hierokles  (Hierokl. 
641.5)  and  Constantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos 
( De  them.  2.40,  ed.  Pertusi  p.88).  In  ìith-  and 
i2th-C.  texts  it  appears  as  a  valley  ( ta  pedia :  e.g., 
Skyl.  354.77)  or  region  (William  of  Tyre  2: 13,  PL 
201:163)  suitable  for  cavalry  encampments  and 
for  spying  on  hostile  tribes  (Nik.Chon.  101.60- 
64)  rather  than  as  a  city.  A  i3th-C.  historian 
(Akrop.  78.21)  considers  it  a  chorion.  Near  Pela- 
gonia,  in  Boutele,  the  Bulgarian  tsar  Gabriel  Ra- 
domir  (1014— 15)  builthis  palace,  which  was  burned 
by  Basil  II  in  1014  (Skyl.  351.2—4). 

The  bishop  of  Herakleia  Lynkestis  was  suffra- 
gan  of  Thessalonike  in  a  notitia  of  ca.8oo  (Notitiae 
CP  3.260).  In  the  list  of  Bulgarian  bishoprics 
promulgated  in  1020  he  is  replaced  by  the  bishop 
of  Boutelis,  who  was  granted  possessions  in  Pela- 


gonia,  Prilep,  and  some  neighboring  locations  (H. 
Gelzer,  BZ  2  [1893]  42.27—29);  a  correspondent 
and  suffragan  of  Theophylaktos  of  Ohrid  is  iden- 
tified  as  bishop  of  Pelagonia,  and  a  notitia,  prob- 
ably  contemporary  with  Theophylaktos,  describes 
Herakleia  or  Pelagonia  (Notitiae  CP  13.840)  as 
suffragan  of  Justiniana  Prima. 

In  the  i3th  C.  Pelagonia  was  contested  among 
various  powers:  Dobromir  Chrysos  held  it 
ca.1201;  the  Latins  in  alliance  with  Michael  I 
Romnenos  Doukas  of  Epiros  defeated  the  Bul- 
garian  Strezos  in  the  valley  of  Pelagonia  in  1212 
(Zlatarski,  Ist.  3:307);  John  Asen  II  subdued  it, 
and  John  III  Vatatzes  occupied  Pelagonia.  In 
1259,  Pelagonia  was  the  site  of  a  battle  in  which 
the  forces  of  the  empire  of  Nicaea  defeated  an 
alliance  of  Epiros,  Achaia,  and  Manfred  of  Sicily 
(see  Pelagonia,  Battle  of).  Later  writers  (e.g., 
Kantak.  1:281.20—22)  also  consider  Pelagonia  as 
a  district  in  which  various  polichnia  were  located. 

lit.  P.  Gautier  in  Théophylacte  d’Achrida,  Lettres  (Thessa- 
lonike  1980)  6of.  S.  Cirkovic,  B.  Ferjancic,  Vizlzvorì  6  (1986) 
330,  n.101.  E.  Maneva,  “Rezultati  ot  zaätitnite  iskopuvanja 
‘extra  muros’  vo  Herakleja,”  Macedoniae  acta  archaeologica 
7-8  (1981-82;  publ.  1987)  125-45.  -T.E.G. 

PELAGONIA,  BATTLE  OF,  decisive  encounter 
in  the  valley  of  Pelagonia,  between  the  forces  of 
the  empire  of  Nicaea  and  a  triple  alliance  of 
Michael  II  Komnenos  Doukas  of  Epiros,  Wil- 
liam  II  Villehardouin  of  Achaia,  and  Manfred 
of  Sicily  (who  did  not  participate  personally,  but 
sent  400  German  knights).  The  battle  took  place 
in  early  summer  (D.M.  Nicol,  BZ  49  [1956]  68- 
71)  or  fall  of  1259  (Geanakoplos).  The  Western 
coalition  was  formed  in  an  attempt  to  thwart  the 
rising  power  of  Michael  VIII  Palaiologos,  the 
new  Nicene  emperor.  The  alliance  was  strained, 
however,  by  rival  ambitions  in  the  Balkans  and 
fell  apart  on  the  eve  of  the  battle.  According  to 
Gregoras  (Creg.  1:74.7-21),  Michael  II  and  his 
son  Nikephoros  abandoned  their  allies  and  fied 
with  many  troops,  while  another  son,  John  the 
Bastard,  joined  the  Nicene  forces.  Pachymeres 
(Pachym.,  ed.  Failler  1:119)  adds  that  John  de- 
serted  because  Villehardouin  had  taunted  him 
about  his  illegitimate  birth.  Thus  the  Nicene  army, 
commanded  by  the  sehastohrator  John  Palaiologos, 
brother  of  Michael  VIII,  was  able  to  crush  the 
weakened  forces  of  the  allies  and  capture  Ville- 
hardouin  and  30  Frankish  barons.  The  Nicene 
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victory  freed  Michael  VIII  from  a  threat  from 
the  West  and  enabled  him  to  concentrate  on  the 
reconquest  of  Constantinople  from  the  Latins. 
Furthermore,  in  order  to  gain  his  release  Ville- 
hardouin  had  to  agree  to  the  Treaty  of  Constan- 
tinople  of  1262,  whereby  he  paid  Michael  a  ran- 
som  of  three  key  fortresses,  Mistra,  Monemvasia, 
and  Maina,  the  kernel  of  the  future  Byz.  despo- 
tate  of  Morea. 

lit.  Nicol,  Epiros  I  175-82.  D.J.  GeanakopIos,  "Greco- 
Latin  Reiations  on  the  Eve  of  the  Byzantine  Restoration: 
The  Battle  of  Pelagonia — 1259,"  DOP  7  (1953)  99-141.  S. 
Òirkovic,  B.  Ferjancií  in  Viüzvori  6  (1986)  157-62.  J.L.  van 
Dieten  in  Nihephoros  Gregoras,  Rhomäische  Geschichle,  vol.  1 
(Stuttgart  1973)  236,  nos.  114-19.  -A.M.T. 


PELEKANOS  (neAetcáEoç),  site  ( chorion )  in  Bi- 
thynia  on  the  Gulf  of  Nikomedeia  in  the  plains 
below  Dakibyza  (mod.  Gebze).  In  the  ìoth  and 
1  ìth  C.  Pelekanos  contained  a  monastery  of  the 
Theotokos  and  nearby,  in  Mesampelos,  a  monas- 
tery  of  St.  George.  During  the  First  Crusade, 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  made  his  camp  there,  and 
Alexios  I  used  it  as  his  base  during  the  siege  of 
Nicaea  (An.Romn.  2:226.20,  235.26).  Pelekanos 
was  the  site  of  a  decisive  defeat  of  the  Byz.  by 
Orhan  on  10  June  1329.  The  battle  is  described 
by  John  (VI)  Kantakouzenos  (Kantak.  1:342- 
63).  When  news  of  the  Turkish  blockade  of  Ni- 
caea  reached  the  capital,  Andronikos  III  deter- 
mined  to  relieve  the  city.  The  Byz.  forces  under 
the  emperor  and  Kantakouzenos  met  the  Turks 
at  Pelekanos  and  were  at  first  successful  in  a  series 
of  skirmishes.  As  the  army  withdrew  to  its  camp, 
however,  the  Turks  attacked  and  gained  a  signal 
victory  when  the  Byz.  panicked  at  news  that  the 
emperor  had  been  wounded.  The  remnants  of 
the  army  took  refuge  in  the  nearby  fortress  of 
Philokrene.  This  failure  of  the  last  Byz.  attempt 
to  retain  control  of  Bithynia  enabled  Orhan  to 
capture  Nicaea  in  1331  and  to  gain  supremacy  in 
the  region  opposite  the  capital. 

LIT.  Arnakis,  Othomanoi  179-85.  Janin,  Églises  cenlres  88, 
94f.  -C.F. 


PELEKETE  MONASTERY,  a  provincial  center 
of  image  worship  in  western  Asia  Minor  during 
the  controversy  over  Iconoclasm  in  the  8th— gth 
C.  Its  name,  Pelekete  (flsAeRTjrTj,  “hewn  with  an 


axe”),  derived  from  its  location  upon  a  steep  rock. 
The  date  of  its  foundation  is  unknown;  it  clearly 
was  in  existence  by  763  or  764  when  Michael 
Lachanodrahon,  governor  of  the  theme  of 
Thraresion,  attacked  the  monastery  because  of 
its  iconodulic  stance  and  burned  it  to  the  ground. 
Some  monks,  including  the  hegoumenos  Theoste- 
riktos,  were  tortured;  38  were  arrested  and  sub- 
sequently  buried  alive  at  Ephesus.  Pelekete  was 
restored  by  the  end  of  the  8th  C.,  when  a  certain 
Makarios  served  the  monastery  as  scribe,  oikono- 
mos,  and  eventually  hegoumenos  (BHG  1003).  With 
the  second  outbreak  of  Iconoclasm  ca.814,  Ma- 
karios  was  forced  to  leave  Pelekete  and  suffered 
imprisonment  and  exile;  his  monks,  however, 
continued  their  opposition  to  Iconoclasm  even 
without  his  leadership.  After  the  gth  C.  Pelekete 
disappears  from  the  Byz.  sources. 

Most  scholars  locate  Pelekete  in  Bithynia,  5  km 
west  of  Trigleia  (Turk.  Tirilye),  where  there  are 
ruins  of  a  monastery  of  Pelekete,  dedicated  to  St. 
John  the  Theologian.  It  is  a  rectangular  cross-in- 
square  church,  with  a  central  apse  containing  traces 
of  a  synthronon  and  domically  vaulted  pastophoria. 

lit.  C.  Mango,  I.  Sevâenko,  “Some  Churches  and  Mon- 
asteries  on  the  Southern  Shore  of  the  Sea  of  Marmara,” 
DOP  27  (1973)  242—48.  Janin,  Églises  centres  170-72. 

-A.M.T. 

PELOPONNESOS  (IIeAo7TÓem7croç),  southern- 
most  peninsula  of  Greece,  also  known  from  the 
Frankish  period  as  the  Morea.  In  late  antiquity 
part  of  the  province  of  Achaia,  the  Peloponnesos 
retained  its  urban  character:  Hierorles  counted 
26  cities  in  the  Peloponnesos.  From  the  late  6th 
C.,  however,  building  activity  in  the  peninsula 
practically  stopped:  it  is  still  unclear  whether  this 
economic  decline  resulted  from  hostile  invasions, 
primarily  Slavic,  or  “was  also  caused  by  a  more 
general  phenomenon  of  decline”  (Lemerle,  infra 
343).  The  question  of  the  Slavic  invasion  has  been 
hotly  discussed.  Slavic  penetration  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesos  is  indicated  by  the  evidence  of  toponyms — 
M.  Vasmer  ( Slaven )  counted  429  place  names  of 
Slavic  origin  in  the  Peloponnesos,  although  some 
dozens  could  be  disputed.  The  Slavs  seem  not  to 
have  occupied  the  eastern  cities,  however,  and 
they  underwent  rapid  hellenization,  even  though 
in  the  i4th  C.  there  were  independent  Slavic 
communities  in  the  peninsula. 

From  the  late  7th  C.  the  Peloponnesos  was  part 
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of  the  theme  of  Hellas,  and  from  the  early  gth 
C.  it  was  a  theme  in  its  own  right,  with  its  capital 
at  Corinth:  Leo  Srleros  may  have  been  the  first 
strategos.  The  coasts  of  the  Peloponnesos  were 
ravaged  by  Arab  pirates  in  the  gth  and  ìoth  C. 
until  the  Byz.  reconquest  of  Crete  in  961.  After 
that  the  peninsula  prospered,  with  plentiful  evi- 
dence  of  rich  agricultural  production,  commerce, 
and  industry  in  cities  such  as  Corinth  and  Patras. 
Beginning  in  1205  the  leaders  of  the  Fourth  Cru- 
sade,  notably  William  I  of  Champlitte  and 
Geoffrey  I  V illehardouin  captured  most  of  the 
Peloponnesos  without  serious  struggle,  and  the 
land  was  divided  into  baronies,  loosely  under  the 
authority  of  the  principality  of  Achaia.  The  con- 
quest  was  completed  by  1248,  but  the  Frankish 
defeat  at  the  battle  of  Pelagonia  in  1259  and  the 
surrender  of  Mistra  and  other  territories  with 
the  Treaty  of  Constantinople  in  1 262  initiated  the 
revival  of  Byz.  power  in  the  Peloponnesos — 
henceforth  divided  between  the  despotate  of  the 
Morea  and  the  various  Frankish  states.  The  Turks 
first  entered  the  peninsula  in  1446  and,  except 
for  Venetian  strongholds  such  as  Nauplia  and 
Methone,  conquered  the  entire  Peloponnesos  by 
1460. 

The  bishop  of  Corinth,  originally  metropolitan 
of  Hellas  and  of  the  Peloponnesos,  was  chal- 
lenged,  esp.  by  the  metropolitan  of  Patras.  Over 
time  the  bishops  of  Laredaimon,  Argos,  and 
Christianoupolis  also  gained  metropolitan  sta- 
tus. 

lit.  A.  Bon,  Le  Péloponnèse  byiantin  juspu'en  1204  (Paris 
1951).  Idem,  La  Morée  franque  (Paris  1969).  P.  Lemerle, 
“Une  province  byzantine:  Le  Péloponnèse,”  Bymntion  21 
C951)  341— 53-  G.  Huxley,  “The  Second  Dark  Age  of  the 
Peloponnesos,”  LakSp  3  (1977)  84-110.  Ph.  Malingoudis, 
“Toponymy  and  History,”  Cyrillorriethodiana  7  (1983)  99- 
111.  '  -T.E.G. 


PELTA  (iréÁTT),  “small  shield”),  a  terrn  conven- 
tionally  applied  to  a  crescent-shaped  ornament 
with  two  arch-shaped  cutouts  meeting  at  an  apex 
on  the  inner  border.  In  art  such  shields  are  tra- 
ditionally  depicted  with  Amazons,  as  in  a  floor 
mosaic  from  Apameia.  A  row  of  peltaì  decorate 
the  top  of  the  pediment  above  the  auguslì  on  the 
missorium  of  Theodosios  I  (see  Largitio  Dishes, 
Silver).  Often  repeated  to  form  a  border  or  frame, 
the  pelta  is  common  from  the  4th  to  the  6th  C., 
for  example,  in  the  Calendar  of  354  (H.  Stern, 


(c) 


Pelta.  Common  pelta  designs.  (a)  simple  pelta;  (b) 
paired  peltas;  (c)  “double  axe”  motif  (Paris,  B.N.  gr. 
54). 

Le  calendrier  de  354  [Paris  1953]  329-31).  Pelta 
was  a  traditional  pattern  in  opus  sectile  and 
floor  mosaics  where  it  is  often  repeated  to  form 
quatrefoils,  whorls,  waves,  or  colonnades.  It  is 
rare  after  the  6th  C.,  except  in  a  small,  closely 
related  group  of  i3th-C.  MSS,  such  as  Paris,  B.N. 
gr.  54,  where  it  is  repeated  in  borders  to  form  a 
“double  axe”  motif.  -R.E.K. 

PEN  (í«iXa/2.oç,  ypa<t>i<;).  In  antiquity  the  main 
writing  instruments  were  the  stilus  (graphis )  for 
writing  on  wax  tablets  (with  a  pointed  end  for 
engraving  and  a  flattened  one  for  erasing)  and 
the  kalamos  for  writing  on  papyrus.  While  in  the 
West  the  kalamos  began  to  be  replaced  by  the 
goose  quill  from  the  early  Middle  Ages  onward, 
in  Byz.  it  remained  dominant,  and  it  is  possible 
that  goose  quills  were  never  used  in  Byz.  The 
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kalamos  is  a  piece  of  reed  with  an  incision  at  the 
sharpened  end,  resemblíng  in  this  respect  modern 
metal  pens.  Kalamoi  made  of  metal  or  bone  have 
survived  from  antiquity  and  are  also  attested  in 
Byz.  texts.  The  kalamos  was  kept  in  a  penholder 
(kalamarion) .  In  miniatures  the  evangelists  are  very 
often  represented  with  kalamos  in  hand,  either 
writing  or  dipping  or  sharpening  (H.  Hunger, 
RBK  2:461-63).  Niketas  Choniates  (Nik.Chon. 
594.90-91)  reports  that  in  1204  the  Crusaders 
mocked  the  Byz.  as  secretaries,  by  holding  reed 
pens  (grapheas  donahas)  and  inkwells  and  pretend- 
ing  to  write  in  books. 

lit.  Gardthausen,  Palaeographie  1:182-202.  Hunger, 
“Buch-  und  Schriftwesen”  40—43.  P.  Odorico,  "li  calamo 
d’argento,”/ÔB  37  (1987)  65-93.  -W.H. 


PENALTIES  (TifMopícn,  woioaí).  There  were  many 
different  penalties  in  Byz.  law,  ranging  in  severity 
from  fines  and  corporal  punishment  (whipping, 
shaving  the  head,  blinding,  mutilation,  tor- 
ture),  to  exile  and  various  forms  of  the  death 
penalty.  Confinement  in  prison  was  viewed  by  the 
law  only  as  military  arrest  or  as  detention  pending 
investigation;  internment  in  a  monastery  was  re- 
garded  as  a  form  of  relegation  (milder  exile). 
Often  different  kinds  of  punishment  were  com- 
bined;  confiscation  and  infamy  were  generally 
associated  with  other  penalties.  In  many  cases  the 
law  allowed  for  differentiation  in  the  type  and 
degree  of  penalty  according  to  the  social  or  finan- 
cial  position  of  the  offender.  The  final  choice  of 
penalty  was  often  left  to  the  appropriate  official. 
A  coherent  penal  system  was  developed  only  in 
the  Ecloga;  it  competes,  in  the  later  legal  collec- 
tions,  with  the  penal  prescriptions  of  the  Corpus 
Juris  Civilis.  The  death  penalty,  after  a  high 
point  in  late  antiquity,  was  awarded  with  consid- 
erable  restraint.  Nevertheless,  beheading,  hang- 
ing  on  a  stake  (Jurca ),  and  even  burning  were 
applied  in  some  cases  of  robbery,  rebellion,  con- 
spiracy,  or  grave  heresy.  Under  religious  influ- 
ence,  crucifixion  as  a  death  penalty  was  prohib- 
ited.  The  enforcement  of  penalties  was  supposed 
to  rest  in  the  hands  of  the  state.  When  the  church, 
which  prescribed  its  own  epitimia,  overstepped 
the  strict  bounds  of  its  jurisdiction,  it  tried  to 
forbid  the  imposidon  of  additional  state  punish- 
ment. 


lit.  Zachariä,  Geschichte  330-34.  Sinogowitz,  Strafrecht 
17—39.  J.  Gaudemet,  “De  la  responsibilité  pénale  dans  la 
législation  post-classique,”  in  Sodalitas:  Scritti  in  onore  di  A. 
Guarino  6  (Naples  1984)  2569-74.  Troianos,  Poinalios. 

-L.B. 

Depiction  of  Punishment  in  Art.  Penalties  vis- 
ited  on  the  enemies  of  Israel  in  such  MSS  as  the 
Joshua  Roll  and  the  Istanbul  Octateuch  (Uspen- 
skij,  “Seral’skij  kodeks,”  nos.  238,  244,  253)  in- 
clude  hanging  on  crossed  stakes  (didyma  xyla), 
stoning,  and  crushing  with  rocks.  The  means  by 
which  the  martyrs  meet  their  end  in  the  Meno- 
logion  of  Basil  II  are  various,  and  include  spear- 
ing,  roasdng,  dismemberment,  beheading,  and 
drowning.  -A.C. 

PENANCE  (p.erávoia,  lít.  “change  of  mind”),  re- 
fers  both  to  the  ecclesial  discipline  that  uldmately 
evolved  into  the  sacrament  of  penance  or  confes- 
sion  ( exomologesis )  of  sins,  and  to  the  penitendal 
act  (epitimion)  imposed  upon  penitents  in  satis- 
faction  for  sin.  Though  Montanism  and  Nova- 
tianism  had  rejected  the  possibility  that  grave  sin 
could  ever  be  forgiven  once  baptism  had  taken 
place,  this  view  was  condemned  at  the  First  Coun- 
cil  of  Nicaea.  Penance  was  formally  recognízed  by 
the  Byz.  as  a  sacrament  at  the  Council  of  Lyons. 

The  penitendal  discipline  of  “canonical  pe- 
nance”  was  developed  esp.  for  those  Chrisdans 
who  had  lapsed  under  the  persecudon  in  the  3rd 
C.  In  this  system,  modeled  on  the  catechumen- 
ate,  those  guilty  of  serious  crimes  (murder,  idol- 
atry,  fornication)  confessed  their  guilt,  were  en- 
rolled  in  the  class  of  penitents  (a  class  with  several 
grades  in  some  areas  like  Asia  Minor),  excluded 
from  communion  in  the  Eucharist  and  prayers, 
prayed  over  and  dismissed  from  services  before 
the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  and  did  penance,  often 
for  many  years,  before  being  publicly  reconciled 
at  the  end  of  Lent  and  received  again  into  com- 
munion  at  Easter. 

Monastic  practices  of  confession  and  spiritual 
direction  by  a  pater  pneumatihos  led  to  the  spread 
of  private  “tariff  penances”  in  which  each  sin  was 
assigned  an  appropriate  penance.  Some  Byz.  pen- 
itentials  containing  lists  of  sins  and  the  corre- 
sponding  epitimia  have  survived. 

Early  euchologia  provide  penitential  prayers, 
but  a  complete  confession  rite  for  the  use  of 
monks  and  laity  under  the  spiritual  guidance  of 
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monks — such  as  the  Nomokanon  falsely  attributed 
to  Patr.  John  IV  Nesteutes  (E.  Herman,  OrChrP 
ìg  [1953]  80) — evolved  only  toward  the  end  of 
the  ìoth  C.  and  came  into  general  use  gradually 
thereafter.  One  penitential  ranon  of  uncertain 
date  was  richly  illustrated,  ode  by  ode,  in  a  MS  of 
the  i2th— ìgth  C.  (Vat.  gr.  1754,  Martin,  Heayenly 
Ladder  128—49,  figs.  246—77). 

Fasting,  prayer,  alms,  forgíveness  of  one’s  ene- 
mies,  renunciation  of  judgment  and  retaliation, 
or  more  generally,  love  of  neighbor  and  of  God 
were  commonly  recommended  as  means  of  meta- 
noia.  The  gift  of  tears  of  contrition  for  men  of 
all  classes  occupied  a  special  place  in  this  list. 
Nihon  ho  “Metanoeitf.”  made  the  appeal  to  re- 
pentance  the  cornerstone  of  his  tenets. 

Representation  in  Art.  Penitence  did  not  ac- 
quire  an  established  iconography  ìn  early  Chris- 
tian  art  despite  its  sometimes  highly  dramatic  cer- 
emonial,  and  it  remained  iconographically 
indeterminate  thereafter.  The  greatest  scene  of 
penitence  in  the  Bible,  David  rebuked  by  Nathan, 
was  depicted  as  an  act  of  prosrynesis  in  Psalter 
illustration;  the  same  posture  is  assumed  by  the 
emperor  in  the  mosaic  above  the  imperial  door  at 
Hagia  Sophia,  Constantinople,  interpreted  as  Leo 
VI  penitent  about  his  fourth  marriage  (N.  Oiko- 
nomides,  DOP  30  [1976]  170—72).  Proskynesis  was 
in  no  sense  limited  to  penitence,  however,  and 
penitents  could  assume  other  poses  as  well.  The 
monk  observing  his  soul’s  judgment  in  the  Psalter 
MS  Athos,  Dion.  65,  hunches  in  terror  ( Treasures 
I,  fig.118);  the  figures  of  monks  accompanying 
the  Penitential  Kanon  in  certain  i2th-C.  MSS  of 
John  Klimax’s  Heayenly  Ladder  engage  in  self- 
mortifying  activities  (T.  Avner,  Bymntion  54  [1984] 
5—25).  It  is  impossible  in  the  countless  images  of 
crouched  or  praying  monks  and  donors  to  distin- 
guish  penitence  as  such  from  a  more  general 
imploring. 

ut.  A.  Almazov,  Tajnaja  ispoyed’  v  pravoslavnoj  vosto(noj 
cerkvi  (Odessa  1 894).  Arranz,  “Rites  d’incorporation”  68- 
70.  R.  Taft,  “Penance  in  Contemporary  Scholarship,”  Stu- 
dia  Lüurgica  18  (1988)  2-21.  F.  Leduc,  “Péché  et  conversion 
chez  S.  Jean  Chrysostome,”  PrOC  26  (1976)  38-58;  27 
(1977)  15—42;  28  (1978)  44—84.  G.  Wagner,  “Bussdisziplin 
in  der  Tradition  des  Ostens,”  in  Lilurgie  et  remission  des 
péchés  (Rome  1975)  251-64.  R.  Barringer,  “The  Pseudo- 
Amphilochian  Life  of  Sl.  Basil:  Ecclesiastical  Penance  and 
Byzandne  Hagiography,”  Theologia  51  (1980)  49—61.  D. 
Rristoff,  “A  View  of  Repentance  in  Monastic  Lilurgical 
Literature,”  SVThQ  28  (1984)  263-86.  C.  Vogel,  Le  pécheur 


et  la  pénitence  dans  l'église  ancienne  (Paris  1982).  Cutler, 
Transfiguralions  53—1  10,  esp.  80— yi.  N.  Suvorov,  “Verojat- 
nyj  sostav  drevnejsgo  ispovednogo  i  pokajannogo  ustava  v 
Vostocnoj  cerkvi,”  VizVrem  8  (1901)  357-434;  9  (1902) 
378-417.  -R.F.T.,  G.P.,  A.W.C. 

PENDANT  ( KpepcaaTápiov ).  The  term  may  gen- 
erally  refer  to  anything  worn  on  a  chain  around 
the  neck  or  suspended  from  a  ring,  such  as  an 
enrolpion,  a  seal,  cameo,  amulet,  or  small  reli- 
quary.  More  specifically,  the  term  is  used  for 
hanging  elements  of  court  insignia  and  regalia.  A 
gold  medallion  of  Constantius  II  and  the  mosaic 
of  Justinian  I  in  S.  Vitale,  Ravenna,  show  the 
emperors  wearing  a  fibula  with  three  pendants  of 
gold  or  pearls,  which  identifies  their  imperial  sta- 
tus.  A  pendant  from  a  6th-C.  Byz.  crown,  now  in 
the  Waiters  Art  Gallery,  Baltimore  (ed.  A.  Gar- 
side,  Jewelery:  Ancient  to  Modern  [New  York  1980], 
no.421),  consists  of  a  strip  of  gold  foil  with  re- 
poussé  ornament  and  inset  gems.  All  images  of 
Justinian  and  Theodora  and  many  later  imperial 
portraits  in  Hagia  Sophia,  Constantinople,  show 
them  wearing  crowns  with  pendant  jewels.  Glass 
pendants  were  an  inexpensive  form  of  jewelry. 

-S.D.C. 

PENDENTIVE  (rpi ycvvov),  an  architectural  ele- 
ment  used  to  form  the  transition  between  a  square 
and  a  circle.  Prokopios  ( Buildings  1.1.43—46)  saw 
the  pendentive  as  a  spherical  triangle  presentìng 
its  concave  face  to  the  center  of  a  square  area 
covered  by  a  dome.  Pendentives,  constructed  of 
stone  or  brick,  provide  surfaces  of  continuous 
curvature  between  arches  spanning  adjacent  sides 
of  the  area.  Rising  to  the  crowns  of  these  arches 
they  form  a  horizontal  circle  on  which  a  drum 
and  dome  can  be  erected.  The  advantage  of  the 
pendentive  over  such  alternative  methods  as  a 
squinch  lies  in  the  purity  of  its  geometric  shape, 
the  concavity  oi  ÌLs  suiface  (ideal  foi  mosaic  tes- 
serae),  and  the  apparent  simplicity  with  which  it 
joins  square  and  circle.  Although  pendentive  domes 
(i.e.,  domical  vaults  of  continuous  curvature  from 
the  base  of  a  pendentive  to  the  crown  of  a  dome) 
are  known  in  cut  stone  from  the  2nd  C.  (Gerasa, 
West  Baths;  A.  Boëthius,  J.  Ward-Perkins,  Etrus- 
can  and  Roman  Architecture  [Baltimore  1970]  438, 
pl.229)  and  in  brick  masonry  from  the  early  5th 
C.  (Mausoleum  at  Side:  A.M.  Mansel,  JDAI  74 
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[1959]  364—78),  pendentives  as  deíìned  above  ap- 
pear  to  be  a  creation  of  the  6th  C.,  most  notably 
at  Hagia  Sophia,  Constantinople.  In  churches  of 
the  ìoth  C.  and  after,  the  surfaces  of  pendentives 
were  usually  decorated  wíth  evangelist  por- 
traits  or  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ. 

lit.  Rrautheimer,  ECBArch  251—53,  536.  Mainstone, 
Hagia  Sophia  162-66,  208-10.  M.  Rumpler,  La  coupole  dans 
l’architecture  byzantine  et  musulmane  (Strasbourg  1956)  101- 
04.  -W.L.,  N.E.L. 

PENITENCE.  See  Penance. 

PENITENTIAL,  a  work  that  instructs  the  confes- 
sor  on  what  kind  of  epitimia  he  should  impose 
on  the  penitent  for  specifìc  sins.  With  the  increas- 
ing  ecclesiastical  control  over  social  life  there  ap- 
peared  parallel  to  the  state  penal  system  (see  Pen- 
alties)  an  ecclesiastical  penitential  system  (see 
Penance)  that  was  based  on  the  penitential  can- 
ons  of  councils  and  church  fathers — esp.  those  of 
the  4th  C.  These  penitential  canons,  usually  some- 
what  altered,  were  collected  in  lists  that  are  trans- 
mitted  anonymously  or  pseudonymously  under 
the  names  of,  for  example,  the  Apostles,  Basil  the 
Great,  and  Theodore  of  Stoudios. 

According  to  Herman  ( infra ),  the  so-called  kano - 
nanon,  probably  dating  to  the  first  half  of  the  gth 
C.,  is  the  oldest  (preserved)  penitential.  It  begins 
with  general  statements  on  penitence  and  contin- 
ues  with  a  long-winded  exposition  on  sins,  mostly 
sexual;  it  tends  to  shorten  what  were  previously 
very  long  penitential  periods.  Perhaps  as  early  as 
the  9th  C.  this  text  was  expanded  to  include  an 
“ Akolouthia  and  Taxis  for  Confessants”  (PG 
88:1889-1918),  a  “Logos  for  One  Who  is  to  Con- 
fess  to  His  Spiritual  Father”  ( ibid .  1919—32),  and 
a  “Didaskalia  of  the  Fathers  Concerning  Those 
Whom  It  Behooves  to  Confess  Their  Sins”  (N. 
Suvorov,  VizVrem  8  [1901]  398-401).  The  Nomo- 
hanon  traditionally  ascribed  to  Patr.  John  IV  Nes- 
teutes,  a  further  reworking  datable  at  the  latest 
to  the  early  ìoth  C.,  contains  for  the  first  time 
penitential  prescriptions  for  nuns. 

Penitential  texts,  sometimes  called  Kanonika,  and 
again  falsely  attributed  to  John  IV  Nesteutes  (cf. 
RegPatr,  fasc.  1.1,  no.270),  were  occasionally  des- 
ignated  in  the  1  ìth  C.  as  not  binding  (M.V.  Straz- 
zeri,  FM  3  [1979]  334O  but  apparently  still  re- 
mained  in  use,  as  an  excerpt  produced  by  Matthew 


Blastares  proves  (Rhalles-Potles,  Syntagma  4:432— 
46),  and  as  does  the  large  number  of  surviving 
MSS  (still  insufficiently  researched).  There  are 
also  translations  into  Georgian  (1  ìth  C.)  and  into 
Old  Slavonic. 

ed.  Ranonarion — I.  Morinus,  Conmentarius  historicus  de 
disciplina  in  administratione  Sacramenti  Poenitentiae  tredecim 
primis  seculis  in  Ecclesia  occidenlali,  el  huc  usque  in  orientali 
obseruata  (Paris  1651)  Appendix,  101  —  117. 

Lrr.  E.  Herman,  “11  più  antico  penitenziale  greco,"  OrChrP 
19  (1953)  71-127.  A.  Raes,  “Les  formulaires  grecs  du  rite 
de  la  pénitence,”  in  Mélanges  en  l’honneur  de  Monseigneur 
Michel  Andrìeu  (Strasbourg  1956)  365—372.  J.H.  Erickson, 
“Penitential  Discipline  in  the  Orthodox  Canonical  Tradi- 
tion,”  SVThQ  21  (1977)  191-206.  D.  Simon,  ”Die  Bussbe- 
scheide  des  Erzbischofs  Chomatian  von  Ochrid,“  JÖB  37 
(1987)  235-75.  -A.S. 

PENTAKOUBOUKLON  (TTevraKovf3ovKkov),  a 
room  divided  in  an  unspecified  manner  into  five 
bays,  perhaps  a  tetraconch  built  around  a  central 
space.  A  “great  trihlinos"  of  this  name  was  added 
by  Basil  I  to  the  Great  Palace,  where  it  adjoined 
the  Portico  of  Marcian  ( TheophCont  335.9—10). 
Two  chapels  were  attached  to  it — one  of  St.  Paul, 
the  other  of  St.  Barbara.  The  epic  of  Digenes 
Arritas  (ed.  E.  Trapp,  328,  G  VII  51-52  [3189- 
90])  describes,  in  the  hero’s  palace,  cross-shaped 
halls  and  strange  “ pentakouboukla  [ornamented] 
with  extremely  bright  and  brilliant  marble.” 

lit.  Guilland,  Topographie  1:291,  n.76.  -A.C.,  A.K. 

PENTAPOLIS  (Il£ùTá7roXtç,  “Five  Cities”),  name 
applied  to  two  groups  of  citìes,  one  in  Italy,  the 
other  in  North  Africa. 

Pentapolis  in  Italy,  a  military  province  in 
Italy  established  in  the  late  6th  C.  incorporating 
parts  of  the  civil  provinces  of  Flaminia  and  Pi- 
cenum  and  ruled  by  a  dux  based  in  Rimini.  It 
extended  from  the  river  Marecchia  north  of  Rim- 
ini  to  the  river  Musone  south  of  Osimo;  in  the 
west  its  probable  boundary  was  the  Apennine 
watershed,  although  it  included  part  of  the  road 
corridor  south  to  Rome  and  at  times  Perugia.  Its 
name  appears  to  derive  from  íts  two  groups  of 
cities:  Rimini,  Pesaro,  Fano,  Senigallia,  and  An- 
cona  in  the  north;  Urbino,  Fossombrone,  Iesi, 
Cagli,  and  Gubbio  in  the  south.  Hence,  references 
occur  to  two  provinces  (Pentapolis  maritima  and 
Pentapolis  annonaria)  and  to  Decapolis.  Its  social 
and  political  institutions  were  closely  linked  to 
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those  of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  whose  exarch 
appears  to  have  exercised  some  direct  authority 
over  it.  Most  of  Pentapolis  was  occupied  by  the 
Lombard  king  Liutprand  between  726  and  743 
and  all  of  it  was  conquered  by  Aistulf  in  751. 
Although  incorporated  into  the  papal  patrimony 
soon  after,  the  archbishop  of  Ravenna  retained 
considerable  lands  and  influence. 

lit.  N.  Alfieri,  “La  Pentapoli  bizantina  d’Italia,"  CarsiRay 
20  (1973)  7-18.  A.  Guillou,  Régionalisme  et  indépendance 
dans  l'Empire  bymntin  au  Vlle  siècle  (Rome  1969).  -T.S.B. 

Pentapolis  in  North  Africa,  the  five  Greek 
poleis  on  the  coast  of  the  Djebel  Akhdar  plateau 
in  northeastern  Libya.  Under  Diocletian  they  were 
formed  into  the  province  of  Libya  Pentapolis  or 
Libya  Superior.  Between  390  and  ca.450,  the 
province  was  subjected  to  frequent  attacks  by  local 
tribes,  particularly  the  Austuriani  (see  Mauri), 
leading  to  the  construction  of  additional  frontier 
fortifications  and  the  repair  of  urban  defenses. 
The  chronic  warfare  also  contributed  to  the  cre- 
ation  of  an  independent  dux  of  Libya  Pentapolis 
by  no  later  than  ca.470.  Although  considerable 
damage  was  inflicted  on  the  province  by  the  tribal 
razzias,  the  letters  of  Synesios  of  Cyrene  and  a 
recent  archaeological  survey  suggest  surprising 
continuity  in  the  local  agrarian  economy  (see  Cy- 
renaica),  perhaps  owing  to  increased  ecclesias- 
tical  ownership  of  rural  estates.  In  the  late  ^th  or 
early  6th  C.  the  provincial  capital  was  evidently 
transferred  from  water-starved  Ptolemais  to 
Apollonia.  Raiding  by  the  Mazikes  in  the  same 
period  prompted  Anastasios  I  and  justinian  I  to 
further  strengthen  urban  and  frontier  fortifica- 
tions.  Some  indication  of  the  military  stability 
achieved  in  the  province  by  the  mid-7th  C.  is 
revealed  by  the  support  given  to  Herakleios  in  his 
revolt  against  Phokas  by  both  the  governor  and 
local  tribes. 

The  church  of  Pentapolis  was  subordinate  to 
the  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  The  metropolitan 
of  Ptolemais  did,  however,  have  the  authority  to 
call  provincial  councils.  The  bishops  of  the  Pen- 
tapolis  were  strong  supporters  of  Arianism  in  the 
4th  C.  and  Monophysitism  in  the  5th  C.  The 
province  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs  between 
642  and  645. 

lit.  D.  Roques,  “L’économie  de  la  Cyrénaique  au  Bas- 
Empire,"  in  Cyrenaica  in  Antiquity ,  ed.  G.  Barker,  J.  Lloyd, 
J.  Reynolds  (Oxford  1985)  387—94.  R.G.  Goodchild,  Libyan 
Studies  (London  1976).  P.  Romanelli,  La  Cirenaica  Romana 


(96  a.c.-Ó42  d.c.)  (Rome  1971).  A.  Laronde,  “La  vie  agricole 
en  Libye  jusqu’à  l’arrivée  des  Arabes,”  Libyan  Studies  20 
(1989)  127-34.  -R.B.H. 

PENTAPYRGION  (ir£VTanrvpyt.ov),  a  construc- 
tion  with  five  towers  or  domes,  the  central  mem- 
ber  of  which  is  taller  than  the  four  minor  domes 
or  towers  at  the  corners.  The  earliest  example  is 
found  in  the  4th-C.  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo  in 
Milan.  In  the  gth  C.  the  five-domed  type  appeared 
in  the  Nea  Errlesia  in  Constantinople,  emulated 
in  numerous  later  churches.  The  form  also  ap- 
pears  in  MSS  illustrations  and  in  reliquaries  and 
furniture:  most  notably,  a  large  cupboard  crowned 
with  ftve  towers,  built  for  Emp.  Theophilos  (829- 
42),  was  used  to  display  precious  objects  in  the 
Chrysotriklinos  of  the  Great  Palace. 

lit.  E.B.  Smith,  Architectural  Symbolism  of  Impenal  Rome 
and  the  Middle  Ages  (Princeton  1956)  193-96.  j.  Ebersolt, 
Le  Grand  Palais  de  Constantinople  (Paris  1910)  82.  —  M.J. 

PENTARCHY  (Tremap^ia,  “the  power  of  the 
five”).  According  to  the  theory  of  pentarchy,  par- 
ticular  authority  in  the  church  was  invested  in  five 
principal  sees  of  Christendom,  with  honorary  pri- 
macy  attributed  to  Rome,  followed  in  order  of 
precedence  by  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Anti- 
och,  and  Jerusalem.  Ultimately,  retention  of 
membership  in  the  pentarchy  depended  on  a  see’s 
orthodoxy,  not  on  any  divine  right.  The  conciliar 
documents  establishing  the  status  of  these  sees 
consider  their  authority  the  result  of  ecclesiastical 
legislation  or  law  (cf.  Council  of  Chalcedon,  canon 
28).  By  the  reign  ofjustinian  I,  when  the  theory 
received  the  endorsement  of  civil  law,  the  church 
was  already  conceived  as  being  governed  by  a 
pentarchy  of  patriarchates;  together  they 
summed  up  the  whole  Catholic  church  (cf.  nov.iog, 
prooemium).  In  the  words  of  Theodore  of  Stou- 
dios,  this  collective  earthly  authority  constituted 
the  supreme  pentarchic  power  of  the  church  (PG 
99:1417^).  Significantly,  he  applied  the  text  of 
Matthew  16:19  equally  to  all  five  patriarchs  and 
even  described  them  as  the  Apostles’  five  diadochoi, 
“successors.”  The  same  verse,  however,  could  also 
be  applied  to  all  bishops. 

Although  Rome’s  special  position  within  the 
union  was  never  denied- — its  presbeia,  “privileges,” 
were  always  respected — the  common  authority  of 
the  other  sees  was  equally  essential.  The  Byz.  view 
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that  a  council  was  ecumenical  when  all  the  patriar- 
chates  were  represented  was  founded  on  this 
principle  (Maximos  the  Confessor,  PG  91:3520). 
The  Council  of  Hieria  was  thus  denied  ecumen- 
icity  and  dogmatic  authority  by  Nicaea  II  because 
it  lacked  this  criterion.  The  absolute  equality  of 
all  five  patriarchs,  expressed  subsequently  by  Pe- 
ter  III  of  Antioch  and  Neilos  Doxopatres,  was 
a  variation  of  the  same  idea.  Behind  it  lay  the 
concept  of  collective  primacy  enunciated  earlier. 

lit.  G.I.  Ronidares,  “He  theoria  tes  pentarchias  ton 
patriarchon  kai  tou  proteiou  times  auton  eis  tas  'Notitias 
episcopatuum,’  ”  Les  Parahpomènes  (AIexandria  1954)  121- 
43  (cf.  H.-G.  Beck,  BZ  49  [1956]  208).  P.  O’Connell,  The 
Ecclesiology  of  St.  Nicephorus  I  ( 758—828):  Pentarchy  and  Pri- 
macy  (Rome  1972).  W.  de  Vries,  “The  College  of  Patri- 
archs,”  Concilium  8  (1965)  65-80.  V,  Peri,  “La  pentarchia: 
Istituzione  ecclesiale  (IV-VII  sec.)  e  teoria  canonico- 
teologica,”  SeltStu  34  (1988)  209-318.  J.A.  Siciliano,  “The 
Theory  of  the  Pentarchy  and  Views  on  Papal  Supremacy 
in  the  Ecclesiology  of  Neilos  Doxapatrius  and  His  Contem- 
porarìes,"  BS/EB  6  (1979)  167-77.  -A.P. 

PENTATEUCH  (Ilfir'Táreuyoç,  the  “five  books” 
or  the  Law),  the  first  section  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  containìng  the  books  of  Genesis,  Exodus, 
L,eviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy.  Their  au- 
thorship  was  ascribed  to  Moses.  The  Pentateuch 
was  esp.  respected  by  the  Jews,  and  Greek  theo- 
logians  (e.g.,  Origen,  Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus)  de- 
voted  substantial  space  to  it  in  their  Old  Testa- 
ment  commentaries.  The  beginning  of  Genesis 
attracted  particular  attention  and  was  interpreted 
in  many  hexaemera.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  on  the 
other  hand,  wrote  a  commentary  ( Glaphyra )  on 
the  five  books  of  Moses  as  a  whole;  its  major 
purpose  was  to  interpret  this  text  as  a  prediction 
of  Christ’s  coming  (PG  6g:i6AB).  At  the  end  of 
the  1  ìth  C.,  Tobia  ben  Elieser  of  Rastoria  wrote 
a  Hebrew  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  in  which 
he  inserted  some  Greek  phrases  transliterated  in 
Hebrew  letters;  he  mentions  the  First  Crusade 
and  the  Crusaders’  cruelty  toward  German  Jews 
(J.  Perles,  BZ  2  [1893]  574O. 

lit.  O.  Plöger,  W.  Werbeck,  in  Die  Religion  in  Geschichte 
und  GegenwarP,  vol.  5  (Tübingen  1961)  211-17. 

-J.I.,  A.K. 

PENTECOST  (nevT7)KO(TTTì,  lit.  “the  fiftieth  [day]”), 
the  day  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
Apostles,  according  to  Acts  2.  Pentecost  refers 
both  to  r.he  50-day  period  from  Easter  to  Whit- 
sunday  inclusive  and  to  Whitsunday  itself. 


Pentecost  celebrated  not  an  event  but  a  mystery 
of  salvation  manifested  in  several  events.  The 
primitive  sense  of  Pentecost  as  a  season  symbolic 
of  the  new  age  ushered  in  by  the  paschal  victory 
of  Christ,  in  which  his  glory  was  manifested,  com- 
prised  the  themes  of  Jesus’  resurrection,  ascen- 
sion,  session  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  and 
parousìa,  as  well  as  the  descent  of  the  Spirit.  The 
Pentecost  season  was  like  a  50-day-long  “Great” 
Sunday  and  “Eighth  Day,”  and  it  retained  ele- 
ments  characteristic  of  Sunday  and  Easter  liturgy: 
there  was  no  fasting,  rneeling  was  forbidden, 
Eucharist  was  celebrated  daily,  and  baptism  was 
administered  (Mateos,  Typicon  2:97-139).  Mid- 
pentecost  ( mesopentekoste )  on  Wednesday  of  the 
fourth  week  after  Easter  received  a  special  com- 
memoration;  on  this  day  the  emperor  went  in 
procession  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mokios  ( De  cer., 
bk.  1,  ch.17). 

The  feast’s  original  components  eventually  split 
into  separate  historical  commemoradons,  Ascen- 
sion  and  Pentecost  Sunday,  with  emphasis  on  the 
latter  as  feast  of  the  event  of  Acts  2,  a  develop- 
ment  first  noted  in  the  561  C.  Pentecost  Sunday, 
celebrated  in  all  churches  of  Constantinople,  was 
preceded  by  a  vigil  with  paramone  and  pannychis, 
Then,  after  orthros  the  patriarch  administered 
bapdsrn  and  chrismation  in  the  baptistery  of  Hagia 
Sophia.  According  to  the  Kletorologion  of  Philo- 
theos  (Oikonomides,  Listes  21 1  —  13),  on  both  these 
days  the  emperor  went  in  solemn  procession  to 
liturgy  and  banqueted  following  it.  The  De  cere- 
moniis  ( De  cer.,  bk.  1,  ch.9)  provides  a  lengthy  de- 
scription  of  the  imperial  celebradon  of  Pentecost. 

Kneeling  recommenced  with  the  gonyklisia  rite. 
From  the  ìjth  C.  onward,  the  liturgy  of  the  Pen- 
tecost  season,  originally  contained  in  the  tri- 
odion,  was  codified  in  the  pentekostarion. 

Representation  in  Art.  The  earliest  images  of 
the  Pentecost  are  of  the  6th  C.  (Rabbula  Gospels, 
fol.i4v;  Monza  ampulla,  no.  10 — Grabar,  Am- 
poules,  pl.17,  p.g6f).  They  show  rays  descending 
on  the  12  Apostles,  who  stand  to  either  side  of 
the  Virgin,  her  presence  signaling  the  event’s  sig- 
nificance  in  Church  history.  The  Pentecost  as- 
sumed  a  different  form  after  Iconoclasm,  its 
meaning  as  an  image  of  the  Church  conveyed 
now  by  the  seating  of  the  Apostles  on  a  synthronon- 
like,  semicircular  bench  with  Pf.ter  and  Paul  in 
the  center.  The  rays  emanate  from  an  arc  of 
heaven  that  somedmes  encloses  the  Hetoimasia. 
Below  the  Apostles  stand  groups  of  armed  or 
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exodcally  clad  people  representing  the  “tribes” 
and  “tongues”  (phylai  and  glossai).  From  the  1 3th 
C.  onward,  the  Virgin  occasionally  reappears  (Mi- 
le5eva).  The  phylai  and  glossai  are  often  replaced 
by  a  crowned  personification  of  Rosmos.  The 
Pentecost  is  depicted  on  icons;  in  monumental 
paindng,  where  it  became  a  major  dome  compo- 
sidon  (Hosios  Louras);  in  monastic  chapter  houses 
(Cutler,  infra);  and  in  MSS — accompanying  Psalm 
66  in  marginal  Psalters,  Homily  41  of  Gregory 
of  Nazianzos,  and  either  Acts  2:1-4  or  John  7:37 
in  lectionaries  and  Gospel  boors. 

lit.  R.  Cabié,  La  Penlecôte  (Tournai  1965).  J.  Gunstone, 
The  Feasl  of  Pentecost  (London  1967).  P.  Regan,  “The  Fifty 
Days  and  the  Fiftieth  Day,”  Worship  55  (1981)  194-218. 
Taíley,  Liturgical  Year  57-70.  A.  Cutler,  "Apostolic  Mon- 
asticism  at  Tokali  Rilise  in  Cappadocia,”  AnatSt  35  (1985) 
57—65.  G.  Schiller,  Ikonographie  der  christlichen  Kunst  (Gü- 
tersloh  1966)  4.1:14-18;  3 :pl . 460.  -R.F.T.,  A.W.C. 

PENTEROSTARION  (netn-i ]Koa-TápLov),  liturgi- 
cal  book  of  hymnody,  continuation  of  the  tri- 
odion.  The  pentekostarion  contains  the  “propers” 
or  variable  elements  for  the  50-day  Pentecost 
season,  including  Pentecost  week  and  its  following 
Sunday,  All  Saints’  Day.  The  name  pentekostarion 
first  appears  in  MS  Serres  84,  dated  1348. 

ed.  H.J.W.  Tillyard,  The  Hymns  of  the  Pentecostarium  (Co- 
penhagen  1960).  Pentecostaire,  tr.  D.  Guillaume,  2  vols. 
(Rome  1978). 

lit.  P.  de  Meester,  Riti  e  particolarità  liturgiche  del  Triodio 
e  del  Pentecostario  (Padua  1943).  -R.F.T. 

PEPAGOMENOS  (WeTrayorpiènos,  fem.  UeTrayto- 
pévT}),  on  seals  frequently  Pagomenos,  a  family  of 
civil  functionaries  known  from  the  late  iith  C., 
when  some  Pepagomenoi  were  granted  the  high 
titles  of  sebastophoros  and  rhaihtor.  The  Pepago- 
menoi  were  primarily  judges  (John  in  1082,  a 
pardcipant  in  the  trials  of  John  Italos;  John  in 
1196,  a  judge  of  the  velum )  and  notaries  (Nike- 
phoros,  a  notary  in  the  sekreton  of  the  sea  in  1 1 88— 
99;  Nikephoros,  ímperial  grammatikos,  an  envoy 
to  Genoa  in  1192).  They  still  held  modest  posts 
in  the  civil  administration  in  the  i4th  C.:  Theo- 
dore,  prototaboularios  in  1366;  a  logothetes  ton  agelon 
(first  name  unknown).  The  Pepagomenoi  served 
also  in  church  administration:  Nikephoros  Blem- 
Mydes  sent  a  letter  to  Pepagomenos,  bishop  of 
Nikomedeia;  John  (?)  was  chartophylax  of  the  bish- 
opric  of  Hieron  in  1214  (MM  6:167.13-14);  a 
megas  ekklesiarches  and  a  (patriarchal?)  protonotanos 


were  active  in  the  i4th  C.  A  Greek  inscription 
from  the  Ancona  region  mendons  Theodore  Pe- 
pagomenos  (1 141—86)  who  took  the  monasdc  habit 
(as  Theosteriktos)  in  a  local  monastery.  Some  Pe- 
pagomenoi  of  the  1 3th —  1 5th  C.  belonged  to  the 
intelligentsia:  John  Pagomenos,  an  artist  on  Crete 
(see  Artists);  correspondents  of  Palamas  and 
Gregoras  (Nicholas  Pepagomenos,  perhaps  the 
author  of  an  enhomion  of  the  martyr  Isidoros)  and 
of  Hyrtarenos  and  Chortasmenos  (see,  e.g.,  Pe- 
pagomenos,  Demetrios);  and  several  scribes. 

lit.  P.  Schreiner,  “Eine  griechische  Grabinschrift  aus 
demjahr  n86in  Corridonia,”yÖfi  20(1971)  149-60,  with 
add.  A.  Kazhdan,  ADSV  10  (1973)  60-63.  PLP,  nos.  21283- 
87,22339-71.  -A.K. 

PEPAGOMENOS,  DEMETRIOS,  writer;  fl.  first 
half  of  1 5th  C.  A  member  of  the  Pepagomenos 
family,  Demetrios  Pepagomenos  was  a  doctor  who 
lived  in  Constantinople  and  corresponded  with 
John  Chortasmenos,  John  Eugeniros,  and  Bes- 
sarion.  In  1415/16  Pepagomenos  accompanied 
Emp.  Manuel  II  on  ajourney  to  the  Peloponne- 
sos,  serving  as  secretary.  He  wrote  treatises  on 
gout,  hawring,  and  dogs  as  well  as  a  monody  on 
the  death  (1433)  of  Rleope  Palaiologina  (the  for- 
mer  Cleopa  Malatesta),  wife  of  Theodore  II  Pa- 
laiologos,  despotes  of  the  Peloponnesos.  The  un- 
named  emperor  addressed  in  Pepagomenos’s  works 
was  falsely  identified  by  Vergetius,  Pepagome- 
nos’s  i6th-C.  editor,  with  Michael  VIII  Palaiolo- 
gos.  Subsequent  scholarship  has  mistakenly  as- 
serted  the  existence  of  a  i3th-C.  Demetrios 
Pepagomenos. 

ed.  G.  Schmalzbauer,  “Eine  bisher  unedierte  Monodie 
auf  Kleope  Palaiologina  von  Demetrios  Pepagomenos,”  JÖB 
20  (1971)  223-40. 

Lir.  A.  Diller,  “Demetrius  Pepagomenus,”  Byianlion  48 
(1978)  35“42-  Chortasm.  57-59,  113-17,  199-203. 

-R.J.M. 

PERA.  See  Galata. 

PERFUMES  AND  UNGUENTS.  The  word  myron 
(fj-i ’>pov)  encompasses  a  variety  of  products — per- 
fumes,  sweet  oils,  and  unguents — usually  charac- 
terized  by  their  fragrance.  The  production  of 
perfume  was  well  developed  in  antiquity  and  the 
terms  myrepsos  and  myropoles  are  frequently  at- 
tested  (H.  Blümner,  Technologie  und  Terminologie 
der  Gewerbe  und  Künste  bei  Griechen  und  Römern, 
vol.  1  [rp.  Hildesheim  1969]  361).  In  Evagrios 
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Perfumes  and  Unguents.  Perfume  production.  Min- 
iature  in  an  Octateuch  manuscript  (Vat.  gr.  747,  fol. 
114r);  1  lth  C.  Biblioteca  Apostolica  Yaticana. 


Scholastihos  (//£  2.3),  a  myrepsos  was  a  craftsman 
who  made  fragrant  substances.  The  Council  in 
Trullo  prohibited  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
from  being  handed  over  to  booksellers  and  myrep- 
soi  for  destruction  (Rhalles-Potles,  Syntagma  2:4630, 
but  it  is  not  clear  how  the  myrepsoi  would  destroy 
the  books — by  burning  them  as  fuel  or  by  using 
them  to  wrap  unguents. 

In  toth-C.  Constantinople  the  myrepsoi  formed 
a  guild;  they  traded  in  spices,  incense,  musk, 
myrrh,  amber,  aloes,  wood,  and  dyestuffs  that 
were  brought  primarily  from  Chaldia  and  Tre- 
bizond  (where  they  evidently  had  been  imported 
from  the  Middle  East)  and  that  they  sold  from 
abbakia  (counters)  and  kadia  (barrels)  located  be- 
tween  the  Chalke  Gate  and  the  Milion.  The  Book 
of  the  Eparch  (ch.10),  however,  mentions  neither 
their  workshops  nor  any  processing  of  unguents 
or  perfumes.  Psellos  describes  how  the  empress 


Zoe,  who  had  a  passionate  interest  in  the  produc- 
tion  of  cosmetics  and  perfumes,  set  up  a  “house- 
hold  workshop”  in  the  palace  and  made  her  ser- 
vants  toil  over  hot  braziers  in  her  chambers  summer 
and  winter  (Psellos,  Chron.  1:148,  par.64.7— 1 2). 
Patr.  Loukas  Chrysoberges  considered  the  profes- 
sion  of  perfumer  dishonorable,  since  the  work- 
shops  of  myrepsoi,  like  bathhouses,  teemed  with 
deception  and  greed  (Rhalles-Potles,  Syntagma 

Myrepsika  ergasteria  or  perfume  workshops  are 
mentioned  in  several  documents  of  the  late  Byz. 
period  ( Lavra  3,  no. 123. 110;  MM  2:525.21).  In 
Thessalonike  myrepsoi  evidently  formed  a  guild:  a 
document  of  1320  refers  to  their  exarch  (Dölger, 
Schalz.  no.i  1 1.30—31). 

lit.  Stöckle,  Zünfte  36—38.  Bk.  of  Eparch  202—08.  Oiko- 
nomides,  Hommes  d'affaires  111.  Koukoules,  Bios  2.i:2o6f. 

-A.K. 


PERGAMON  (Hépyafjion,  now  Bergama),  city  of 
northwestern  Asia  Minor.  In  the4th  C.  Pergamon 
was  an  important  intellectual  center  where  Aide- 
sios  taught  Neoplatonic  philosophy  and  “Chal- 
dean  wisdom”  was  popular;  Maximos  of  Ephesus 
and  Eunapios  of  Sardis  worked  there,  and  Julian 
came  to  study.  Otherwise  the  city  seems  not  to 
have  flourished  in  late  antiquity.  Pergamon  with- 
drew  to  its  hilltop  acropolis,  fortified  by  Constans 
II,  and  became  a  city  of  the  Thraresion  theme. 
It  had  an  Armenian  community  and  was  the  home 
of  the  emperor  Philippiros.  It  was  attacked  by 
the  Arabs  in  663  and  716.  After  attacks  by  the 
Turks  in  1109  and  1113,  Pergamon  was  rebuilt 
by  Manuel  I  ca.1170  and  probably  became  the 
capital  of  Neohastra.  Pergamon  fell  to  the  Turks 
of  Rarasi  soon  after  1302.  It  was  a  suffragan  of 
Ephesus,  elevated  to  metropolis  in  the  13Ẃ  C. 

Excavations  reveal  that  the  city  of  the  i2th— 

1 3th  C.  consisted  of  small  houses,  with  a  few 
public  buildings  and  churches,  built  along  narrow 
streets  on  the  slopes  of  the  acropolis.  Theodore 
II  Laskaris,  who  visited  Pergamon  before  1254, 
described  the  insignificance  of  the  buildings  of 
his  day  compared  with  the  great  works  of  antiq- 
uity.  Pergamon  preserves  the  remains  of  its  two 
circuits  of  walls  and  of  the  medieval  town. 

lit.  H.  Gelzer,  Pergamon  unter  Byzantinern  und  Osmanen 
(Berlin  1903).  Foss,  “Twenty  Cities”  479-81.  W.  Radt,  “Die 
byzantinische  Wohnstadt  von  Pergamon,”  in  Wohnungsbau 
im  Altertum,  vol.  3  (Berlin  1979)  199—223.  -C.F. 
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PERGE.  See  Pamphylia;  Syllaion. 

PERIBLEPTOS  MONASTERY,  a  monastic  com- 
munity  dedicated  to  the  Theotokos  he  Peribleptos 
(nept/ìA£77Toç,  “celebrated”),  located  in  the  south- 
western  part  of  Constantinople.  The  church  was 
built  between  1030  and  1034  by  Emp.  Romanos 
III  Argyros,  who  spared  no  expense  in  its  con- 
struction  (Psellos,  Chron.  1:41-43).  Both  Romanos 
and  Nirephoros  III  Botaneiates,  a  later  bene- 
factor  of  the  monastery,  were  buried  in  the  church. 
In  the  1  ìth  and  i2th  C.  the  Peribleptos  monastery 
was  invoIved  in  the  Bogomil  controversy;  Euthy- 
mios  of  Armonia,  who  denounced  the  Phoun- 
dagiagites,  was  a  monk  at  Peribleptos.  In  1143 
the  monk  Hilarion,  who  was  condemned  for  Bo- 
gomilism,  was  conhned  at  Peribleptos.  Greek 
monks  continued  to  occupy  the  monastery  during 
the  hrst  years  of  the  Latin  occupadon  of  Constan- 
tinople  but  were  replaced  by  Latin  monks  some 
time  after  1206. 

The  Peribleptos  was  restored  by  Michael  VIII 
after  his  recovery  of  Constandnople,  and  played 
a  signihcant  role  throughout  the  Palaiologan  pe- 
riod.  The  imperial  court  visited  the  church  an- 
nually  on  the  feast  of  the  Presentation  in  the 
Temple.  It  possessed  numerous  relics,  notably  the 
hand  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  the  head  of  St. 
Gregory  of  Nazianzos,  which  attracted  Russian 
pilgrims  and  Western  visitors.  In  1403  Clavijo 
tells  of  paintings  on  the  exterior  of  the  church, 
(unidentihed)  imperial  portraits  in  the  interior, 
and  the  representation  of  30  castles  and  towns  in 
the  monastery’s  domain.  Its  refectory  contained 
Christological  mosaics  and  the  cloister  an  image 
of  the  Tree  of  Jesse. 

Greek  monks  remained  in  the  monastery  until 
1643,  when  the  Ottoman  sultan  granted  the  mo- 
nasdc  complex  to  the  Armenians  for  the  site  of 
their  patriarchate;  it  then  took  the  name  of  St. 
George  of  Psamathia  or  Sulumanasdr.  The  orig- 
inal  ìith-C.  church  was  burned  twice,  in  1782 
and  1872;  the  present  structure  is  completely 
modern. 

lit.  Majeska,  Russian  Traoeler.s  276—83.  R.  Janin,  “Le 
monastère  de  la  Théotocos  Peribleptos  à  Constantinople,” 
BSHAcRoum  26  (1945)  192— 201.  Janin,  Églises  CP  218-22. 

-A.M.T.,  A.C. 

PERINTHOS.  See  Herarleia. 


PERIODEUTES.  See  Chorepisropos. 

PERIORISMOS.  See  Prartiron. 

PERIPLOUS  (7repÍ7rAovç,  lit.  “sailing  around”),  a 
collection  of  sailing  directions,  belonging  to  an 
ancient  documentary  genre  that  survived  in  Iate 
antiquity  and  was  eventually  continued  in  the 
portulans.  The  periploi  contain  data  on  shore- 
lines,  harbors,  market  towns,  and  neighboring 
tribes  and  their  wares.  Evidence  concerning  their 
authorship  and  date  is  usually  rare:  thus  pseudo- 
Arrian’s  Periplous  of  the  Erythrean  (Red)  Sea  is  usu- 
ally  dated  in  the  3rd  C.,  but  A.  Dihle  ( Umstrittene 
Daten  [Cologne-Opladen  1965]  g— 35)  asserts  that 
the  trade  with  India  described  therein  was  not 
typical  of  the  3rd  C.  and  suggests  an  earlier  date. 
Some  periploi,  like  those  of  Marrianos  of  Hera- 
kleia,  were  compi!ative.  The  Periplous  of  the  Eux- 
ine  (Blach)  Sea  (not  earlier  than  the  hrst  half  of 
the  6th  C.)  was  a  mélange  of  three  ancient  geo- 
graphic  texts — Menippus,  Arrian,  and  an  anony- 
mous  periegesis  addressed  to  king  Nikomedes;  quite 
rarely  the  author  of  the  Periplous  of  the  Euxine  Sea 
added  a  contemporary  name  for  a  people  or  a 
site.  The  Periplous  of  the  Euxine  Sea  gives  the  dis- 
tances  not  in  Greek  stadia  but  in  Roman  miles. 
The  Expositio  totius  mundi  can  be  considered 
as  a  periplous  but  it  is  more  original  and  richer  in 
economic  data.  Another  genre  of  guidebooks,  ho- 
doiporiai,  are  brief  and  strongly  influenced  by 
Christian  tradition;  they  claim  to  represent  the 
route  from  Paradise  via  India  to  Rome. 

ed.  and  tr.  G.W.B.  Huntingford,  The  Periplus  of  the 
Erythrean  Sea  (London  1980).  L.  Casson,  The  Periplus  Maris 
Erythraei  (Princeton  1989). 

lit.  F.  Gisinger,  RE  19  (1938)  841-50.  A.  Diller,  The 
Tradition  of  the  Minor  Greek  Geographers  (Oxford  1952)  102- 
46.  N.  Pigulewskaja,  Byzanz  auf  den  Wegen  nach  lndien  (Berlin- 
Amsterdam  1969)  100-09.  -A.K. 

PERI  POLITIRES  EPISTEMES,  an  anonymous 
tract  on  political  theory  partially  preserved  in  a 
Vatican  palimpsest  and  dating  from  the  reign  of 
Justinian  I.  It  is  plausibly,  though  not  certainly, 
equated  with  the  anonymous  treatis e  Peri  Politik.es, 
reviewed  by  Photios  ( Bibl .  cod.37);  older  identi- 
hcations  of  one  or  both  of  these  with  the  Peri 
politikes  katastaseos  of  Peter  Patrihios  are  now 
rejected.  The  text  described  by  Photios  was  a 
dialogue  in  six  books  between  the  patnkios  Menas 
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and  the  referendarios  Thomas;  it  advocated,  with 
some  criticism  of  Plato’s  Republic,  the  classical  Peri- 
patetic  theory  of  the  mixed  constitution,  a  com- 
bination  of  the  best  elements  of  monarchy,  aris- 
tocracy,  and  democracy.  Only  parts  of  books  4 
and  5  survive,  dealing  with  military  and  political 
issues.  Its  emphasis  on  the  senate  as  repository 
of  the  best  men  has  been  taken  to  reflect  that 
body’s  revival  in  the  6th  C.,  with  connections 
made  with  the  relevant  opinions  expressed  by 
John  Lydos  and  Prohopios  of  Caesarea.  The 
treatise  is  esp.  notable  for  its  use  of  and  familiarity 
with  Latin  texts,  above  all  Cicero’s  De  Republica 
(C.A.  Behr,  AJPh  95  [1974]  141—49);  the  elder 
Cato  (A.S.  Fotiou,  ClMed  33  [1981-82]  125-33), 
Juvenal,  Livy,  and  Seneca  are  also  adduced. 

ed.  Menae  patricii  cum  Thoma  referendario,  De  scientia  poli- 
tica  dìalogus,  ed.  C.  Mazzucchi  (Milan  1982).  Partial  Eng. 
tr.  E.  Barker,  Social  arui  Political  Thought  in  Bymntium  (Ox- 
ford  1957)  63-75. 

lit.  A.S.  Fotiou,  “Dicaearchus  and  the  Mixed  Consti- 
tution  in  Sixth  Century  Byzantium:  New  Evidence  from  a 
Treatise  on  ‘Politicai  Science,’ ”  Byiantion  51  (1981)  533- 
47.  Av.  Cameron,  Procopius  and  the  Sixth  Century  (Berkeley 
1985)  248—52.  G.  Fiaccadori, “Intorno  all’anonimo  vaticano 
Peri  polìtikes  epistemes,”  ParPass  34  (1979)  127-47. 

-B.B. 

PERI  STRATEGIRES,  conventional  title  for  an 
anonymous  treatise  on  strategy  perhaps  written 
around  the  mid-6th  C.  during  the  reign  of  Justin- 
ian  I  (Dennis)  or  later  (Baldwin).  The  beginning 
of  the  pamphlet  and  possibly  some  other  sections 
are  missing;  47  chapters  are  preserved.  An  initial 
brief  analysis  of  class  divisions  delineates  the  multi- 
tiered  structure  of  Byz.  civilian  society  and  defines 
the  function  of  each  group;  this  account  can  be 
linked  with  such  contemporary  discussions  as  those 
of  Agapetos  and  the  anonymous  Peri  politires 
epistemes.  The  author  then  embarks  upon  a  much 
lengthier  discussion  of  strategy,  both  offensive 
and  defensive.  Drawing  both  on  classical  manuals 
and  his  own  military  experience,  the  anonymous 
writer,  perhaps  a  retired  army  engineer,  treats 
such  topics  as  tactics,  signal  fires,  fortifications, 
siege  machinery,  armor,  and  weaponry. 

ed.  Dennis,  Mihtary  Treatises  1-135. 

lit.  B.  Baldwin,  “On  the  Date  of  the  Anonymous  Peri 
strategik.es,"  BZ  81  (1988)  290-93.  -B.B.,  A.M.T. 

PERITHEORION  (UepLÔetJjpLou),  a  stronghold 
erected  on  a  hill  in  the  Rhodope  Mountains  by 
the  shore  of  Lake  Porou.  The  bandon  and  the 


kastron  of  Peritheorion  (in  the  theme  of  Boleron) 
are  mentioned  in  the  typikon  of  Gregory  Pakouri- 
anos  (P.  Gautier,  REB  42  [1984]  37.299-303). 
The  bishopric  of  Peritheorion  or  Datos,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Traianoupolis,  is  known  from 
the  ìoth  C.  onward  ( Notitiae  CP  7.602).  A  i4th- 
C.  historian  (Kantak.  2:197.9—10)  asserts  that  the 
town  (polis)  was  previously  called  Anastasioupolis 
and  was  renamed  Peritheorion  by  Andronikos 
III;  this  identification  is  evidently  incorrect,  since 
Peritheorion  had  been  known  earlier  and  esp. 
since  notitiae  of  Nicholas  I  Mystikos  listed  two 
separate  bishoprics — Peritheorion  and  Anasta- 
sioupolis. 

Peritheorion  in  the  1  ìth  C.  was  an  agricultural 
town.  Pakourianos’s  brother  maintained  a  house- 
hold  (aule)  there  and  Vatopedi  possessed  a  meto- 
chion.  It  was  also  involved  in  commerce,  and  the 
Venetians  had  trading  privileges  in  Peritheorion. 
Like  many  other  Thracian  centers,  Peritheorion 
was  destroyed  by  Kalojan  in  1206  and  its  inhabi- 
tants  were  resettled  along  the  banks  of  the  Dan- 
ube.  It  reappeared  by  the  i4th  C.,  became  a 
metropolis  after  1341  (when  Andronikos  III  for- 
tified  it),  and  played  an  important  role  in  the  civil 
wars  of  the  mid-i4th  C.  In  1345  Momíilo  was 
defeated  outside  its  walls  (M.  Bartusis,  BS  41 
[1980]  2ogf).  The  expansion  of  swampland  around 
Peritheorion  forced  its  citizens  to  desert  the  town, 
probably  after  1431,  when  Bertrandon  de  la 
Broquière  noted  its  strategic  position  when  he 
passed  through  the  area. 

lit.  Asdracha,  Rhodopes  98—104.  C.  Cirkovic,  B.  Ferjan- 
cic,  in  Vizlzvori  6:260,  n.i  13;  455,  n.316.  -A.K. 

PERNIR  (IlÉp^ocoç),  Bulgarian  fortress  on  the 
upper  Struma,  on  the  hill  “Krakra,”  commanding 
one  of  the  routes  from  Nis  to  Sofia.  In  the  4th- 
6th  C.  it  was  a  modest,  unfortified  town;  remains 
of  churches  dating  from  that  period  have  been 
found.  It  survived  to  the  time  of  Justin  II.  In  the 
8th  C.  a  Slav  village  was  located  on  the  hill;  in  the 
9th  C.  it  was  surrounded  by  a  wall.  Contacts  with 
Byz.  are  indicated  by  coins  from  Basil  I  onward, 
In  the  reign  of  Samuel  of  Bulgaria  Pernik  was 
held  by  the  boyar  Krakra,  who  withstood  sieges 
by  Basil  II  in  1004  and  1016  but  surrendered 
Pernik  in  1018.  The  fortress  seems  to  have  flour- 
ished  in  the  1 1  th —  i2th  C.,  when  several  churches 
were  built;  Byz.  coins  of  emperors  up  to  Alexios 
III  have  been  found  in  Pernik  as  well  as  seals  of 
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Nikephoros  III  and  several  high-ranking  officials. 
The  army  of  Frederich  I  Barbarossa  passed 
through  Pernik  in  1 189;  at  the  end  of  that  year 
Stefan  Nemanja  captured  and  plundered  the  for- 
tress.  It  never  fully  recovered,  although  a  ceme- 
tery  of  the  1 3th —  ìjth  C.  shows  that  life  on  the 
hill  continued. 

lit.  Pertuk,  ed.  T.  Ivanov,  D.  Ovcarov,  2  vols.  (Sofia 
1981-83).  -R.B. 

PERSAI  (népo-ai),  “Persians,”  the  classical  ethnic 
term  that  designated  the  population  of  Iran.  The 
term  was  used  by  the  authors  of  the  4th~7th  C., 
who  were  contemporaries  of  the  Byzantino-Persian 
wars  (Proropios,  George  of  Pisidia,  etc.),  and  by 
later  writers,  such  as  Theophanes  the  Confessor 
who  often  speaks  of  “inner  Persia,”  identifying  it 
as  Rhuräsän  (Theoph.  366.27,  484.4).  The  Byz. 
knew  that  the  Arabs  conquered  the  territory  of 
the  Persians,  who  subsequently  rebelled  fre- 
quently  against  their  masters,  but  there  is  no  con- 
fusion  between  the  Arabs  and  Persai  in  Byz.  texts. 
An  ìith-C.  historian  (Skyl.  442.90-91)  clearly 
notes  that  the  Saracens  took  over  the  power  of 
the  Persai.  From  the  nth  C.  onward,  the  term 
was  transferred  to  the  Turkic  peoples  (e.g.,  Sel- 
juks,  Ottomans)  and  also  Mongols;  some  literati 
emphasized  the  identity  of  the  Persai  and  Turks 
(e.g.,  Attal.  105.11),  but  later  (in  Eustathios  of 
Thessalonike,  Niketas  Choniates,  John  VI  Kan- 
takouzenos,  etc.)  the  term  Persai  was  indiscrimi- 
nately  applied  to  the  Turks,  whereas  the  term 
Tourroi  acquired  a  different  meaning.  Various 
related  terms  were  derived  from  Persai:  Persanax 
or  Persarches,  the  ruler  of  the  Seljuks;  Persar- 
menioi,  the  Turks  under  the  rule  of  the  Dani§- 
mendids;  Persotourkoi/Tourkopersai;  Persoscy- 
thians,  etc.  Manuel  II’s  anti-Muslim  treatise  bears 
the  title  “Conversations  with  a  certain  Persian.” 
lit.  Moravcsik,  Byzantinoturcica  2:252-55.  -A.K. 

PERSEPHONE,  or  Kore  (Lat.  Proserpina),  in 
Greek  mythology  the  only  daughter  of  Demeter, 
whom  Hades  or  Pluto  carried  off  to  the  nether- 
world;  Demeter  was  able  to  liberate  her  on  the 
condition  that  Persephone  would  remain  under- 
ground  part  of  the  year.  Another  myth  is  related 
by  Nonnos  of  Panopolis  (Dionysiaha  6:155-76): 
Zeus,  in  the  form  of  a  dragon,  entered  the  bed- 
chamber  of  the  “virgin  Persephone”  and  she  bore 


to  him  Zagreus,  the  horned  baby;  Zagreus  was 
murdered  and  dismembered  by  the  Titans,  but 
he  was  miraculously  resurrected  and  began  his 
new  life  as  Dionysos.  The  core  of  this  myth,  the 
triumph  of  nature  over  death,  contributed  to  its 
assimilation  by  Christianity:  the  scene  of  Pluto 
carrying  off  Persephone  in  a  chariot  while  she 
tries  to  free  herself  from  his  embraces  appeared 
on  a  Christian  sarcophagus. 

The  rape  of  Persephone  is  depicted  in  a  min- 
iature  in  Paris,  B.N.  Coisl.  gr.  239  (Weitzmann, 
infra,  fig.51),  in  which  Pluto  drags  Persephone 
into  a  chasm. 

lit.  A.  Gotsmich,  Proserpina — virgo  sacrata  dei  (Munich 
1962).  Weitzmann,  Gr.Myth.  43-46,  796  -A,K.,  A.M.T. 

PERSIA.  See  Iran. 

PERSIAN  LITERATURE.  The  tradition  of  con- 
tacts  between  Greek  and  Iranian  civilization  dates 
back  to  the  period  of  the  Greco-Persian  wars  (5th 
C.  b.c.).  It  is  very  probable  that  at  that  time  the 
literary  image  of  the  Greek  “enemy”  began  to 
develop  in  Iranian  folklore  and  literature.  The 
principal  monuments  of  old  Persian  literature 
(Pahlavî  and  Sasanian)  are  apparently  lost,  even 
though  they  still  existed  in  the  6th  C.;  Agathias 
(Agath.  4.30)  describes  Sasanian  books  on  history 
that  he  read  with  the  aid  of  the  Syrian  monk 
Sergios.  Fortunately,  however,  the  information 
provided  by  Sasanian  literature  on  Byz.-Iranian 
contacts  has  not  been  totally  lost,  since  most  of  it, 
compiled  in  a  voluminous  history,  the  fChwadáy- 
nâmag,  was  translated  into  Arabic  (abstracts  are 
included  in  the  History  of  al-TABARl  and  transla- 
tions  in  ibn  Muqaffac)  and  into  the  Neo-Persian 
language  (Firdausl’s  Shâh-náma).  The  national  Iran- 
ian  legacy  in  which  the  Greeks  appeared  as  “ene- 
mies”  to  the  Iranian  state  was  retained  up  to  the 
medieval  period.  Only  when  Greere  (Rvz.)  be- 
came  a  Christian  state  did  this  attitude  undergo  a 
transformation.  With  the  triumph  of  the  new  faith 
in  Byz.  and  its  restriction  in  Zoroastrian  Iran,  the 
centuries-old  rivalry  between  the  two  states  be- 
came  primarily  a  religious  struggle  and  continued 
as  such  when  Iran  became  an  Islamic  state. 

The  Iranians  living  under  the  ‘Abbäsid  cali- 
phate  began  to  develop  a  national  and  cultural 
self-consciousness  in  the  second  half  of  the  9th  C. 
The  new  Iranian  ideology,  at  once  Islamic  and  na- 
tional,  was  expressed  in  the  establishment  of  quasi- 
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autonomous  states,  such  as  those  of  the  Tähirids 
and  Sämänids.  This  ideology  powerfully  influ- 
enced  the  rise  of  a  new  Persian  Iiterature,  com- 
posed  in  the  FârsT  and  Darl  dialects  and  written 
in  the  recently  borrowed  Arabic  script.  Familiarity 
with  Arabic  now  meant  that  Persian  writers  were 
included  in  the  whole  Islamic  literary  tradition. 
Persian  literature  consequently  evolved  under  the 
triple  influences  of  Islamic  scholarship,  the  wider 
Arabic  literary  tradition,  and  the  national  Iranian 
legacy.  It  thus  absorbed  and  perpetuated  the  con- 
tent  and  forms  of  expression  characteristic  of 
each.  Works  inspired  by  the  Islamic  and  Arabic 
legacies  include  Qur’än  commentaries,  hadith,  and 
world  and  local  chronicles.  Specifically  “national” 
Iranian  genres  include  heroic  and  epic  poetry  and 
folklore.  Consequently  the  image  of  foreign  na- 
tions,  including  “Rüm”  (Byz.),  is  highly  diverse 
and  varies  according  to  genre. 

In  Persian  literature,  the  term  Rüm  and  its 
ethnic  connotations  were  derived  primarily  from 
Arab  geographers.  Rüm  variously  signified  the 
ancient  Greeks  (known  also  as  Yünänl  [from  Io- 
nians]),  occasionally  the  ancient  Romans  (known 
also,  just  like  the  people  from  western  Europe,  as 
Farangi  [from  Franks]),  and  the  Byz.  From  the 
1  ìth  C.  the  term  al-Rüm  (i.e.,  Rüm  with  the  defi- 
nite  article)  was  used  to  denote  Asia  Minor.  In 
addition,  theological  writers  regarded  the  Rüm  as 
descendants  of  the  biblical  Yönan  (cf.  Gen  10:2,4) 
and/or  a  certain  RomaI(n)us  (this  detail  is  of  Byz./ 
Christian  origin).  Those  writing  in  national  genres, 
such  as  Firdausí  in  the  Shâh-nâma  and  Nizämî  in 
the  lskandar-nàma,  connected  the  Rüm  with  Alex- 
ander  the  Great,  whom  they  came  to  view  as  the 
national  hero  not  only  of  Rûm,  but  also  of  Iran. 

Persian  geographers  derived  their  data  about 
the  land  of  Rüm  from  Arab  geographers  and 
travelers,  such  as  al-jARMl,  Härün  ibn  Yahyä, 
and  al-QAZWîNî.  In  the  Hudüd  al-cÄlam,  for  ex- 
ample,  the  land  of  Rûm  is  situated  on  the  shores 
of  the  Bosporos  in  the  western  part  of  al-macmûra 
(Pers./Ar.  for  Gr.  oihoumene).  It  is  described  as  a 
prosperous  country,  divided  into  14  nàhiyat  or 
themes,  each  headed  by  a  sipähsalár  or  governor. 
The  information  on  Constantinople  is  also  de- 
rived  from  Arab  geographers  like  al-Qazwínî.  Au- 
thors  writing  in  the  national  genres,  in  contrast, 
generally  provide  few  details  (cf.  Firdausí,  Hâfiz, 
Jaläl  al-Dîn  Rümî,  and  others).  These  authors 
often  mention  Rüm  together  with  other  “western” 


peoples,  primarily  the  “Rus’,”  then  the  “Franks” 
and  Bulgarians. 

Persian  historians  were  not  very  interested  in 
Byz.  history.  Their  knowledge  of  it  was  essentially 
limited  to  the  facts  of  their  “common”  history,  for 
instance,  the  Byz.-Persian  wars  of  the  6th  C.  The 
fact  that  Persian  historians  and  writers  (e.g.,  Fir- 
dausî,  BaFamî)  deal  with  these  subjects  suggests 
that  the  Sasanians  (and  consequently  the  islamized 
Persians)  primarily  claimed  to  be  warriors.  Some 
war  themes,  for  example,  the  story  of  the  flight 
of  Chosroes  II  to  Byz.  and  his  alleged  marriage 
to  Maria,  a  daughter  of  Maurice,  were  in  vogue 
in  Persian  literature  (Firdausí,  Nizämí).  The  Byz., 
on  the  other  hand,  ignored  this  subject.  In  the 
Persian  chronicles  there  is  also  a  list  of  Byz.  em- 
perors  up  to  Nikephoros  II  Phokas  with  a  few 
details  about  their  reigns  (Bafamí,  Baydäwî,  Ba- 
näkitl,  Abü  Bakr  Shabänkärä’î,  and  the  so-called 
Anonymous  of  Iskandar).  Quite  rare  in  Persian 
iiterature  are  “original  data”  such  as  the  obser- 
vations  of  BaFaml  on  the  relations  between  Bäbak 
and  Theophilos  ca.831,  and  some  details  on  the 
history  of  Pontos  (e.g.,  Mu'ín  al-Dîn  Parwäna  and 
ibn  Bîbí’s  description  of  the  capture  of  Sinope; 
the  works  of  Aqsarayî,  Abü  Bakr  Tihrânî,  and 
Hwagi-Halfa).  Some  information  on  Byz.-Seljuk 
relations  (esp.  on  the  battle  of  Mantzikert,  Ro- 
manos  IV  Diogenes,  and  Alp  Arslan’s  victories)  is 
provìded  by  Räshânl  (his  text  survives  in  the  Arabic 
translation  by  cImäd  al-Dîn  al-Isfähänî),  Bundârî, 
Nasír  al-Dîn  al-Tüsî,  and  in  the  ì^th-C.  anony- 
mous  chronicle,  Ta'rih  Al-i-Saljuk.  In  addition  there 
is  some  “historical  data”  in  poetic  texts,  such  as 
two  pasîdas  by  Khäqänî  (dedicated  to  Andronikos 
I  Romnenos  who  in  1  173-74  lived  at  the  courts 
of  the  shahs  of  Shîrwän)  and  the  qasîda  of  Muhí 
al-Dîn  ibn  al-Zäkí,  who  describes  the  conquest  of 
Jerusalem  during  the  First  Crusade. 

Persian  authors  rarely  distinguished  between 
civil  and  military  officials  when  describing  Byz. 
administration  and  the  army.  They  were  familiar 
with  the  basics  of  Byz.  adminístration  from  certain 
Arabic  sources,  such  as  al-MARWAZî’s  translation 
of  al-cAwfì  and  al-Ahwäzí  as  cited  in  al-BîRüNî. 
Normally,  however,  Persian  authors  mentioned 
only  a  few  ranks,  notably  the  qaysar  (emperor) 
and  bitrîq  ( patrihios ).  In  the  Shäh-näma,  ibn  Bíbî, 
Aqsarayî,  and  Abu  Bakr  Tihranì  these  officials 
are,  in  fact,  identical.  The  confusion  of  some 
administrative  titles  with  similarly  sounding  eccle- 
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siastical  titles  of'ten  resulted  in  erroneous  concep- 
tions  about  the  Byz.  army.  The  Byz.  Heet  was 
known  to  the  Persians  primarily  from  Arabic 
sources,  but  a  few  eyewitness  accounts  do  exist, 
for  example,  Naslr-i  Rhusrau’s  report  on  the  use 
of  mirrors  in  defense  against  the  Byz.  fleet.  The 
image  of  the  Byz.  army,  its  might  and  military 
genius  is  more  apparent  in  the  national  genres, 
where  the  Rüm  were  considered  equals  since  they 
derived  their  origins  from  Alexander  the  Great 
and  possessed  an  ancient  culture  as  noble  as  that 
of  the  Iranians.  In  poetry  and  folklore  Byz.  war- 
riors  appear  as  knights,  equipped  with  gleamíng 
weapons,  banners,  trumpets,  cymbals,  and  the 
obligatory  cross  ( Shäh-näma ). 

In  Persian  literature  the  Rüm  are  distinguished 
by  their  Christian  faith.  The  Persian  description 
of  Christianity  did  not  differ  from  that  in  Arabic 
literature.  Persian  sources  include  information 
about  Christian  sects,  hermits,  the  church  hier- 
archy,  the  ceremony  of  baptism,  and  icons.  Some 
features  of  the  Christian  cult  were  regarded  fa- 
vorably.  In  poetry  the  dress  of  the  beloved  was 
sometimes  compared  with  the  Christian  cross  or 
the  golden  altar  of  the  Christians.  In  the  epic  of 
Amlr  Arslân,  the  oath  that  the  Franks  swear  “in 
the  name  of  Jesus  and  Mary”  strikes  the  Persians 
as  persuasive.  Sacdî  al-ShIräzI  quotes  the  Gospels 
to  add  force  to  his  words,  and  other  poets  such 
as  Häfiz  employ  allusions  from  the  Gospels.  In 
the  Shäh-näma  it  is  stated  that  Christianity,  like 
Islam  and  Zoroastrianism,  is  one  of  the  defenders 
of  the  truth.  The  same  text  extols  Alexander  the 
Great  because  he  was  wedded  “in  Christian  prayer.” 

The  attitude  of  Persian  writers  toward  Byz. 
cultural  achievements  was  ambivalent.  In  a  nega- 
tive  vein,  they  considered  the  Byz.  to  be  pale 
imitators  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  a  view  that  can 
be  traced  to  Arab  authors.  This  perception  of 
Byz.  inadequacy  was  heightened  because  of  the 
empire’s  location  in  the  west — in  Süfî  thought,  thc 
source  of  all  evils.  Byz.  emperors,  moreover,  were 
seen  as  too  harsh.  In  a  positive  vein,  the  Rüm 
were  also  viewed  as  the  heirs  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
and  as  such  were  bearers  of  gcx»d.  Lìke  the  Greeks, 
they  were  depicted  as  skilled  musicians,  artisans, 
and  even  doctors,  rivaled  only  by  the  Chinese. 
Persian  authors  often  mention  the  Rüm  as  superb 
painters  and  describe  their  icons.  Rüm  was  also 
considered  to  be  the  land  of  wisdom.  The  wealth 
of  Byz.  was  central  to  the  positive  image  of  Rüm, 


which  was  popularly  depicted  as  a  land  rich  in 
gold,  jewels,  furs,  silks,  etc.,  and  its  luxury  prod- 
ucts  were  considered  as  valuable  as  those  coming 
from  China. 

In  medieva)  Persian  the  term  rümi  was  associ- 
ated  with  certain  colors,  esp.  red  (as  the  rẅwíshoes 
of  the  emperor),  gold  (as  in  rûml  dinars),  and 
white  (as  in  rümí  slave  girls).  The  word  rüm  often 
appears  as  a  metaphor  for  dawn,  as  in  the  poetic 
cliché,  “The  world  has  received  the  adornments 
of  light;  the  throng  of  Ethiopians  has  fled  from 
the  ‘Rüm.’  ” 

The  influence  of  Persian  literature  on  Byz.  lit- 
erature  was  slight,  but  borrowings  are  found  in 
the  tale  of  Barlaam  and  Ioasaph  and  a  story 
from  Kar-nämaq  about  the  birth  of  Ardashlr,  son 
of  Bapak.  The  latter  was  included  by  Agathias  in 
his  work  (Agath.  2.27).  There  are  also  some  mo- 
tifs  in  the  Alexander  Romancf.  of  Persian  origin 
(the  apophthegmata  of  Alexander  which  are  found 
in  the  Shâh-näma  and  Qabûs-näma)  and  in  the 
chronicle  of  George  Hamartolos  (35.3-5;  cf. 
Plutarch,  Alex.  21).  Especially  in  the  Palaiologan 
period  a  few  Byz.  scholars  were  familiar  with 
Persian  treatises  on  astronomy,  some  of  which 
they  translated  into  Greek.  Medieval  Greek  bor- 
rowings  from  Persian  vocabulary,  with  the  excep- 
tion  of  proper  names,  are  relatively  rare;  ex- 
amples  are  tzykanisterìon,  or  polo-ground,  from 
Pers.  cowgan,  polo-game,  and  harbanion,  caravan, 
from  Pers.  karvan,  vessel  ( De  adm.  imp.  9.27,  45.88f). 

lit.  N.G.  Garsoían  in  The  Cambridge  History  of  Iran,  ed. 
E.  Yarshater,  vol.  3.1  (Cambridge  1983)  568—92.  Miquel, 
Géographie  2:381—481.  W.W.  Barthold,  Soíinemja  7  (Mos- 
cow  1971)  29—334.  EU.  KraCkovskij,  Istorija  arabskoj'  geo- 
graficeshoj  lileratury  (Moscow-Leningrad  1957).  E.E.  Bertel’s, 
hbrannye  trudy,  2  vols.  (Moscow  1965).  F.  Tauer,  “Les  ver- 
sions  persanes  de  la  légende  sur  la  construction  d’Aya 
Soíya,”  BS  15(1954)  1-20.  -N.S. 


PERSON  (Trpôaẃnut',  îil.  “facc”),  a  tcun  used  in 
Trinitarian  and  Christological  controversies, 
equivalent  to  the  Lat.  persona.  The  concept  of 
divine  prosopon  (different  from  the  metaphorical 
“Face  of  God”  in  the  Old  Testament)  appears  by 
the  3rd  C.,  in  Tertullian  in  Latin  and  Hippolytus 
in  Greek,  designating  the  concrete  presentation 
of  the  individual;  Hippolytus  speaks  of  two  pros- 
opa — the  Father  and  Son — and  one  power  (dy- 
namis)  of  God.  The  term  was  used  by  the  adher- 
ents  of  Sabellianism  who  seem  to  have  spokert  in 
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the  vein  of  Monarchianism  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit  as  being  “of  the  same  matter 
( pragma )  and  prosopon"  (Athanasios  of  Alexandria, 
PG  26:7320).  They  evidently  were  not  consistent 
in  their  terminology,  however,  and  Eusebios  of 
Caesarea  (PG  24:ioi6A)  ascribes  to  them  the  for- 
mula  “One  hypostasis  of  three  persons.”  The  lack 
of  clear  discrimination  between  substance,  na- 
ture,  hypostasis,  and  person  led  many  earlier 
authors  to  prefer  the  vaguer  use  of  “three”  and 
“one.”  Gradually,  in  opposition  to  Sabellios  and 
probably  under  the  influence  of  Origen  and  his 
school,  the  use  of  hypostasis — as  contrasted  with 
ouúa  (substance)  and  physis  (nature) — became 
preferable,  although  the  Antiochene  School,  up 
to  the  time  of  Nestorios,  applied  the  term  prosopon 
to  describe  the  unity  in  Christ  as  contrasted  with 
his  two  substances,  divine  and  human. 

In  usual  Byz.  terminology  prosopon  denoted  the 
individual  ( idikon )  as  opposed  to  the  common  ( koi - 
non).  This  distinction  between  person  and  nature, 
albeit  not  a  domain  of  philosophical  thought,  found 
its  place  in  the  formulas  of  the  creed.  The  an- 
thropological  paradigm  on  which  orthodox  or 
Chalcedonian  Christology  is  based  contributed  to 
the  development  of  the  distinction  between  the 
individual  that  does  not  exclude  the  common  or 


communicabile  (“participating”),  and  the  individual 
in  itself,  or  incommunicabile . 

lit.  C.  Andresen,  “Zur  Entstehung  und  Geschichte  des 
trìnitarischen  Personbegriffes,’’  ZNTW  52  (1961)  1-39.  A. 
Grillmeier,  Christ  in  Christian  Tradition2  (Atlanta  1975)  365— 
75,  460-66.  Wolfson,  Philosophy  333E  Prestige,  God  157- 
62.  K.-H.  Uthemann,  “Das  anthropologische  Modell  der 
hypostatischen  Union, ’’  Hleronomia  14  (1982)  215-312. 

-R.-H.U. 

PERSONIFICATION,  the  incarnation  in  anthro- 
pomorphic  form  of  abstract  qualities  and  natural 
phenomena.  Writers  of  all  periods  from  late  an- 
tiquity  to  the  end  of  Byz.  used  personification  as 
a  favored  rhetorical  device.  Boethius  presents 
his  Consolation  of  Philosophy  as  a  series  of  dialogues 
with  the  lady  Philosophia.  Classicizing  poets  of 
the  5th  and  6th  C.  personified  forces  such  as 
Aletheia  (Truth)  and  Eirene  (Peace),  virtues  such 
as  Dikaiosyne  (Justice)  and  Sophrosyne  (Moder- 
ation),  and  countries  (e.g.,  Aigyptos).  Wríters  of 
letters  and  sermons  (e.g.,  Photios)  were  fond  of 
using  personifications  as  vehicles  for  the  points 
they  wished  to  make. 

In  art,  such  devices  were  widely  favored  until 
the  6th  C.  Based  on  literature,  these  figures  of 
Classical  or,  more  often,  Hellenistic  inspiration 
are  found  in  floor  mosaics  and  retained  in  MSS 


Personification.  Personifications  from  the  Joshua  Roll  (Vat.  Pal,  gr.  431,  sheet  XII); 
lOth  C.  Biblioteca  Apostolica  Vaticana.  To  the  left,  the  reclining  male  personifica- 
tion  of  Mt.  Ebal;  to  the  right,  the  seated  female  personification  of  the  city  of  Ga- 
baon. 
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and  other  works  made  for  Christian  patrons.  An- 
tique  personifications  such  as  Homonoia  (Con- 
cord)  were  preserved  only  as  inscriptions  on  mar- 
riage  belts  and  finger  rings;  iconographically  their 
role  was  assumed  by  Christ.  On  the  other  hand, 
pre-Christian  concepts  such  as  the  Tyche  sur- 
vived,  essentially  unchanged  in  form  and  mean- 
ing,  in  consular  diptychs  and  MSS.  Ancient  per- 
sonifications  of  disciplines  such  as  Epinoia  (Design) 
and  qualities  such  as  Megalopsychia  (Magnanim- 
ity)  and  Phronesis  (Prudence  or  Good  Sense)  ap- 
pear  in  the  6th-C.  Vienna  Dioshorides.  Political 
concepts  such  as  Eutaxia  (Good  Order),  who  averts 
a  civil  war  in  Thessalonike  (Lemerle,  Miracles 
1:115.19—116.3),  are  embodied  and  intervene  in 
human  affairs  in  the  manner  of  saints  seen  in 
visions.  On  the  other  hand,  an  illuminated  biblical 
MS  like  the  Vienna  Genesis  makes  use  of  pagan 
personifications  such  as  nymphs,  conceived  as  the 
embodiment  of  springs  of  water,  for  what  are 
apparently  purely  decorative  purposes. 

Despite  a  reduction  in  the  absolute  number  of 
Classical  personifications  employed,  those  that 
survived  were  used  relatively  often  in  and  after 
the  gth  C.  and  applied  to  a  broader  range  of 
situadons.  In  a  9th-C.  Chrysostom  ^MS  (Athens, 
Nat.  Lib.  211)  figures  representing  the  Winds 
announce  the  resurrection  of  the  dead;  these 
emerge  from  the  earth,  which  is  personified  as 
Ge.  Other  personificadons  were  deiiberately  re- 
vived  in  order  to  evoke  the  Chrisdan  virtues  of 
princes — Sophia  and  Prophetia  accompany  David 
in  Psalter  illustrations,  while  Aletheia  (Truth) 
and  Tapeinosis  (Humility)  appear  on  the  crown 
of  Constantine  IX.  This  symbiosis  of  pagan  and 
Chrisdan  personifications  thereafter  is  one  of  the 
features  of  Byz.  art.  Where  a  clear  preference  for 
one  or  the  other  is  evident,  this  is  determined  by 
the  context  and  purpose  of  the  work  on  which 
they  occur:  for  example,  the  Theodore  Psalter 
and  MSS  of  John  Klimax  employ  Christian  per- 
sonifications  such  as  Gastrimargia  (Gluttony)  or 
purely  medieval  invendons  such  as  Aprospatheia, 
while  textiles  made  for  imperial  use  depict  the 
Antique  figure  of  the  City.  The  most  common 
manner  of  their  employment  is  the  conversion  to 
Christian  purposes  of  pagan  personifications:  fig- 
ures  such  as  Night,  Bythos,  and  Erythra  Tha- 
lassa  participate  in  the  history  of  the  Chosen 
People;  Hades,  the  Antipodes,  and  Helios  in  his 
chariot  lend  a  Classical  aspect  to  the  illustration 


of  verses  in  the  Psalms  and  Gospels.  The  reper- 
tory  of  Palaiologan  art  was  enriched  not  only  by 
a  more  widespread  use  of  figures  such  as  Ekklesia 
and  Synagogue  but  esp.  by  the  return  of  Antique 
forms  such  as  Cosmos. 

lit.  Cutler,  Aristocratic  Psalters.  Martin,  Heanenly  Ladder. 
L.  Antonopoulos,  “Contribution  à  l’étude  des  abstractions 
personifiées  dans  l’art  médiobyzantin,”  AnnEPHE,  V'  sec- 
tion  (Sciences  religieuses)  93  (1984/86)  51 1-14.  L.D.  Popo- 
vich,  "Personification  in  Paleologan  Painting”  (Ph.D.  diss., 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  1963).  -L.S.B.MacC.,  A.C. 

PERSPECTIVE,  the  art  of  delineadng  objects  on 
a  surface  so  that  their  positions  and  sizes  display 
the  same  relationship  as  in  nature.  For  Roman 
and  late  antique  writers  perspective  was  a  part  of 
optics  and,  under  the  name  of  shenograplua,  ap- 
plied  to  architectural  projection.  This  involved  the 
sort  of  distordon  evident  in  the  mosaics  of  the 
dome  of  St.  George  (see  George,  Rotunda  of 
Saint)  at  Thessalonike  where  buildings  are  rep- 
resented  as  if  from  above  but  read  more  correctly 
when  seen  from  the  spectator’s  normal  position 
below.  Constantine  of  Rhodes  (v.  498)  seems  to 
describe  such  a  system  in  the  mosaics  of  the  Church 
of  Holy  Apostles  at  Constantinople.  The  Hellen- 
istic  and  Roman  use  of  so-called  aerial  perspec- 
tive,  in  which  colors  change  and  tend  toward  blue 
as  a  function  of  their  distance  from  the  spectator, 
is  still  present  in  the  bacrgrounds  of  such  ìoth- 
C.  MSS  as  the  Paris  Psalter  but,  in  monumental 
art  of  this  and  later  periods,  is  replaced  by  “in- 
verted  perspective,”  in  which  elements  to  the  rear 
of  the  picture  space  are  set  farther  apart  rather 
than  closer  together  as  in  the  linear  perspective 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

Such  arrangements  were,  however,  far  from 
systematic.  The  closest  Byz.  artists  came  to  a  con- 
sistent  application  of  rules  devised  to  avoid  optical 
distortions  was  in  differentiations  within  figures 
represented  011  cui  ving  surfaces.  Tne  iower  iimbs 
of  bodies  appearing  on  vertical  planes  are  ren- 
dered  much  larger  than  parts  of  the  body  above 
them  in  vaults.  This  could  result  in  disproportion- 
ately  small  heads,  as  in  the  Virgin  in  the  apse  of 
the  Roimesis  church  at  Nicaea  (Lazarev,  Storia, 
fig-77);  by  the  Palaiologan  period  pear-shaped 
bodies  and  tiny  heads  had  become  stylistic  norms. 
A  coherent  system  of  perspective  is  described  by 
Nikephoros  Gregoras  (Astrolabika,  ed.  Delatte, 
AnecdAth  2:222.19—25):  he  speaks  of  “painters 
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seeking  to  imitate  objects  exactly  .  .  .  [who]  show 
the  length  and  breadth  of  lofty  buildings  contract- 
ing  somewhat  .  .  .  so  as  to  make  them  visually 
more  plausible.”  A  theory  of  “negative”  perspec- 
tive  in  which  the  significant  (and  sacred)  area  of 
space  lies  between  the  spectator  and  the  picture 
plane  rather  than  behind  the  foreground  of  the 
image  was  developed  by  Demus  (infra). 

lit.  Demus,  fíyz.  Mosaic  30-35,  43-54,  77-85.  A.  Sal- 
tykov,  “O  prostranstvennych  otnoäenijach  v  vi/.antijskoj  i 
drevnerusskoj  zivopisi,"  in  Dmmerusskoe  iskusstvo:  Zarubez- 
nye  svjazi  (Moscow  1975)  398-413.  G.  Mathew,  Byzantine 
Aesthelics  (London  1963)  29-35,  1 50 — 53.  -A.C. 

PESSINOUS  (riecrcm'oûç),  now  Balhhisar,  a  city 
in  the  borderland  between  Galatia  and  Phrygia 
famous  for  its  ancient  cult  of  Cybele,  which  Emp. 
Julian  attempted  to  revive  during  his  visit  in  362. 
Pessinous  became  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  me- 
tropolis  of  Galatia  Salutaris  ca.3gy.  After  receiv- 
ing  a  benefaction  of  some  kìnd  from  Justinian  I, 
it  assumed  the  name  Justinianoupolis,  which  long 
continued  in  occasional  use.  In  the  late  6th  C. 
Pessinous  possessed  a  Cathedral  of  Hagia  Sophia 
and  a  Church  of  the  Myriangeloi  (“10,000  an- 
gels”).  The  site  offers  limited  possibilities  of  de- 
fense,  and  Pessinous  disappears  from  history  in 
the  7th  C.,  though  until  the  1 4th  C.  it  existed  as 
ecclesiastical  metropolis.  Some  of  its  suffragans 
(Germia,  Amorion),  however,  acquired  indepen- 
dence.  Current  excavations  have  revealed  resto- 
ration  in  the  early  4th  C.  and  a  necropolis  in  use 
through  the  6th  C.,  but  nothing  later. 

Lir.  TIB  4:2146  J.  Devreker  et  al.,  Les  fouilles  de  la 
Rijksuniversileil  te  Gent  à  Pessinonle  iŷóy-yy  (Brugge  1984). 
P.  Lambrechts,  R.  Bogaert,  “Nouvelles  données  sur  l’his- 
toire  du  christianisme  à  Pessinonte,”  in  Beiträge  zur  alten 
Geschichte  und  deren  Nachlehen:  Festschrift  für  Fraru  Altheim, 
voI.  1  (Berlin  1969)  552-64.  -C.F. 

PESSOS.  See  Pier. 

PETER  (llsrpoç),  personal  name,  given  by  Christ 
to  his  disciple  Simon  (Mk  3:16).  The  etymology 
is  evoked  in  Matthew  16:18:  “You  are  Petros,  and 
on  this  rock  (petra)  I  will  build  my  church.”  The 
name  appeared  in  texts  from  the  3rd  C.  onward — 
a  bishop  in  Africa  ca.256,  an  “Aurelius  Petrus,” 
governor  of  Arabia  in  278/9.  Its  popularity  in- 
creased  in  the  5th— 6th  C.,  esp.  among  the  clergy: 
W.  Ensslin  (RE  19^1 938]  1319—35)  lists  37  secular 


Peters  of  the  ^rd— 6th  C.  and  83  clergymen,  pre- 
dominantly  bishops.  PLRE  has  four  Peters  (secu- 
lar)  of  the  4th  C.  (i:6gif)  and  32  of  the  5th  and 
6th  C.  (2:864—71);  among  the  Iatter,  one  Peter 
“monk  and  bishop”  occurs.  In  Theophanes  the 
Confessor,  Peter  is  still  a  common  name:  23  Peters 
are  mentioned,  fourth  in  frequency,  following 
John,  Theodore,  and  Constantinf..  Thereafter, 
the  popularity  of  the  name  decreased  radically: 
in  Skylitzes  are  found  only  six  Peters,  including 
the  apostle  Peter  and  two  Bulgarians;  in  Choni- 
ates,  among  four  Peters,  one  is  the  apostle,  two 
are  Vlachs  or  Bulgarians,  and  one  a  crusader. 
There  are  nine  Peters  in  vol.  1  of  Lavra,  and  only 
15  in  the  more  numerous  acts  of  Lavra,  vols.  2— 
3  (tied  for  twenty-first  place  with  Gregorios  and 
Symeon);  it  is  a  more  popular  name  in  the  acts  of 
lviron,  vol.  1  (ìoth-i  ith  C.),  but  some  of  them — 
Peter,  son  of  Ivan;  Peter  the  Vlach — are  evidently 
of  non-Greek  origin.  Peters  are  also  rare  in  the 
late  acts  of  other  collections  of  the  archives  of 
Athos.  -A.K. 


PETER,  also  called  Simon  and  Rephas;  apostle 
and  saint;  feastday  29  June.  The  Byz.  attributed 
to  him  two  epistles  in  the  New  Testament.  A 
legend  preserved  in  Eusebios  (HE  2.25.5-6)  has 
him  beheaded,  together  with  Paul,  in  Rome;  other 
versions  tell  of  his  crucifixion  head-downward. 
He  became  the  patron  of  Rome,  the  place  of  his 
martyrdom  and  burial;  in  319—50  the  basilica  of 
St.  Peter  was  built  there,  allegedly  on  the  site  of 
his  tomb.  The  idea  of  papal  primacy,  inherited 
from  Peter,  was  closely  interconnected  with  this 
cult.  At  the  same  time  other  ecclesiastical  centers 
(Antioch,  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia)  claimed  Peter 
as  the  founder  of  their  sees.  In  Constantinople, 
Peter  appears  primarily  as  the  leader  (koryphaios) 
of  the  apostles,  oftcn  vencrated  together  with 
Paul,  but  sometimes  separately  as  in  a  chapel  in 
the  Great  Palace  and  in  an  apostoleion  near  Hagia 
Sophia.  In  this  apostoleion  were  exhibited  Peter’s 
chains,  which  had  ntiraculously  fallen  from  him 
when  Herod  had  ordered  him  arrested. 

Peter’s  story  was  developed  in  apocryphal  texts 
(esp.  the  Gospel  of  Peter)  and  in  numerous  sermons 
(e.g.,  by  Asterios  of  Amaseia,  Sophronios,  George 
Akropolites),  often  together  with  the  story  of  Paul. 
They  had  a  common  major  feastday  (29  June); 
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the  feast  of  Peter’s  chains  was  celebrated  on  16 
Jan. 

Representation  in  Art.  The  most  clearly  char- 
acterized  of  the  apostles  and  the  first  to  exhibit 
a  distinct  iconographic  type,  Peter  appears  from 
the  4th  C.  onward  with  a  square  white  beard,  a 
straight  hairline,  and  (in  painting)  a  blue  tunic 
and  yellow  himation  in  both  western  and  eastern 
Mediterranean  art:  Roman  catacombs,  “Passion” 
sarcophagi,  the  Sarigüzel  sarcophagus  (Volbach, 
Early  Christian  Art,  fig.75),  an  icon  at  Sinai  (Weitz- 
mann,  infra,  fig.2),  and  in  apses  of  churches.  He 
accompanies  the  living  Christ,  acclaims  the  risen 
Christ,  and  is  found  in  scenes  of  his  own  ministry 
and  passion.  From  the  gth  C.  onward,  Peter  heads 
the  assembly  of  the  apostles,  appears  in  Gospel 
scenes  as  Christ’s  preeminent  disciple,  dominates 
Byz.  Acts  cycles,  is  portrayed  at  the  beginning  of 
his  Epistles  in  New  Testament  MSS,  and  occasion- 
ally  accompanies  Mark  in  series  of  evangelist 
portraits.  His  imagery  is  largely  canonical,  though 
scenes  of  his  martyrdom  occur  in  cycles  of  the 
apostles’  deaths;  his  ecstatic  meeting  with  Paul 
was  used  to  symbolize  brotherly  accord.  The  only 
monumental  cycles  of  his  life  from  the  gth-i2th 
C.  occur  in  Hagia  Sophia,  Kiev,  and  the  churches 
of  Norman  Sicily,  though  Peter  appears  consis- 
tently  in  Palaiologan  mural  cycles  and  often  bal- 
ances  Paul  in  icons  hung  between  the  columns  of 
templon  screens. 

source.  Évangile  de  Pierre,  ed.  M.G.  Mara  (Paris  1973). 

lit.  BHG  14827-1501  n.  A.  Penna,  D.  Balboni,  Bibl.sanct. 
10:588—639.  M.  Maccarrone,  “San  Pietro  in  rapporto  a 
Cristo  nelle  più  antiche  testimonianze,”  Studi  Petriani  (Rome 
1968)  41-101.  B.A.  Johnson,  “The  Gospel  of  Peter:  Be- 
tween  Apocalypse  and  Romance,”  StP  16.2  (1985)  170-74. 
K.  Berger,  “Unfehlbare  Offenbarung:  Petrus  in  der  gnos- 
tischen  und  apohalyptischen  Offenbarungsliteratur,"  in 
Hontinuität  und  Einheit.  Für  Franz  Mussner  (Freiburg  1981) 
261-326.  V.  von  Falkenhausen,  “San  Pietro  nella  religiosità 
bizantìna,”  SettStu  34.2  (1986)  627-74.  Ressler,  “Acts.”  K. 
Weitzmann,  The  St.  Peter  Icen  of  üumbarton  Oaks  (Washing- 
ton,  D.C.,  1983).  G.  Stuhlfauth,  Die  apokryphen  Petrusge- 
schichten  in  der  atlchristlichen  Kunsl  (Berlin  1925). 

-J.I.,  A.W.C. 

PETER  III,  patriarch  of  Antioch  (spring  1052— 
Sept.  1056).  A  native  of  Antioch,  he  studied  in 
Constantinople  and,  after  serving  as  imperial  sec- 
retary,  provincial  judge,  and  skeuophylax  of  Hagia 
Sophia,  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Antioch.  His 
surviving  correspondence  with  Pope  Leo  IX, 
Dominic  of  Grado,  and  Patr.  Michael  I  Ke- 


roularios  sheds  valuable  light  on  the  debate  lead- 
ing  up  to  the  schism  of  1054.  His  synodical  letter 
to  Leo  IX  (1052)  is  significant  because  it  offers 
conclusive  evidence  that  a  schism  existed  before 
1054.  His  discussion  of  Latin  irregularities,  about 
which  Keroularios  informed  him  after  the  em- 
bassy  of  Cardinal  Humbert  to  Constantinople 
(1054),  is  notable  for  its  moderation  and  concil- 
iatory  tone.  It  contrasts  sharply  with  Humbert’s 
and  Keroularios’s  own  impetuous  actions.  Peter 
agreed  that  Byz.  eucharistic  practice  was  prefer- 
able  to  the  Latin  use  of  azymes,  and  he  was 
convinced  that  the  innovation  of  the  filioque  was 
unacceptable.  Nevertheless,  he  insisted  that  Ke- 
roularios’s  other  charges  against  the  Latins  were 
either  exaggerated  or  trivial  and,  as  such,  no 
obstacle  to  unity.  Finally,  his  letters  show  him  to 
have  been  a  compelling  advocate  of  the  pentar- 
chy  thesis. 

ED.  C.  Will,  Acla  et  scripta  quae  de  conlroversiis  Ecclesiae 
graec.ae  e t  latinae  saeculo  undecimo  composila  exstant  (Leipzig- 
Marburg  1861)  168-228.  A.  Michel,  Humberl  und  Kerullar- 
ios,  vol.  2  (Paderborn  1930)  416-75. 

lit.  Grumel,  “Patriarcat.”  A.  Michel,  “Die  römischen 
Angriffe  auf  Michael  Rerullarios  wegen  Antiocheia,”  BZ 
44  (1951)  419-27.  Idem,  “Die  Botschaft  Petros’  III  von 
Antiocheia  an  seine  Stadt  über  seine  Ernennung,”  BZ  38 
(1938)  111-18.  Papadopoulos,  Antioch.  844-60.  -A.P. 

PETER  CAPUANO  (sometimes  erroneously  re- 
ferred  to  as  Peter  of  Capua),  cardinal-deacon  of 
St.  Mary  in  Via  Lata  (1192-1201),  then  cardinal- 
priest  of  St.  Marcellus;  born  Amalfi,  died  1214. 
In  1198—99  Peter  was  legate  of  Innocent  III  in 
France  where  he  promulgated  the  idea  of  a  new 
(Fourth)  Crusade.  Innocent  then  sent  him  to  the 
crusading  army  in  Venice.  When  the  confìict  con- 
cerning  the  Venetian  plan  to  attaclc  Zara  arose, 
Peter  criticized  the  Venetians,  but  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  continuing  to  support  the  Crusaders. 
In  1202  he  returned  to  Rome.  He  then  was  dis- 
patched  on  a  mission  to  Palestine,  on!y  to  !eave 
the  Holy  Land  and  join  the  Crusaders  after  he 
learned  about  the  capture  of  Constantinople.  At 
a  conference  with  the  Greelc  clergy  in  Hagia  So- 
phia  in  Dec.  1 204,  Peter  demanded  that  the  Greeks 
conform  to  the  Latin  rite,  disregarding  the  con- 
ciliatory  efforts  of  Innocent  that  were  announced 
publicly  by  the  new  papal  legate  Benedict  in  1205. 
Peter  should  be  distinguished  from  another  Peter 
Capuano,  a  theologian  at  the  University  of  Paris 
whom  Honorius  III  appointed  patriarch  of  An- 
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tioch  in  1219,  but  who  never  arrived  at  his  see  (E. 
Rey,  ROL  8  [1900-01]  140). 

LIT.  W.  Maleczek,  Petrus  Capuanus:  Kardinal,  Legat  am 
yierten  Kreuzzug,  Theologe  (12 14)  (Vienna  1988).  HC  2:155- 
57,  173,  196.  H,  Roscher,  Papst  Innocem  II!  und  die  Kreuz- 
züge  (Göttingen  1969)  104-11.  -A.K. 

PETER  MONGOS  (Moyyóç,  “hoarse”),  Mono- 
physite  patrìarch  of  Alexandria  (477-29  Oct.  490). 
He  was  apparently  consecrated  by  only  one  bishop 
on  the  death  of  the  Monophysite  patriarch  Timo- 
theos  Ailouros.  Because  the  Chalcedonian  Timo- 
theos  Salopharialos  was  still  on  the  throne, 
however,  Peter  was  forced  to  go  into  hiding  until 
Salophalcialos  died  (482).  Then,  despite  Peter’s 
irregular  ordination,  Zeno  and  Patr.  Akakios  of 
Constantinople  officially  received  him  into  com- 
munion,  on  the  condition  that  he  accept  the  He- 
notikon.  His  energetic  support  of  this  compro- 
mise  formula  failed  to  satisfy  his  more  extreme 
followers,  however,  who  demanded  a  public  con- 
demnation  of  Chalcedon  and  the  Tome  of  Leo. 
This  led  to  schism,  and  the  extremists  (left  without 
a  personal  leader  or  head)  became  known  as  Ake- 
phaloi  (“headless  ones”).  But  Peter’s  openly  Mon- 
ophysite  exegesis  of  the  Henotihon  also  alienated 
those  Chalcedonians  who  were  interpreting  it  in 
an  Orthodox  manner.  In  sum,  his  politics  had  the 
opposite  effect  from  that  which  the  edict  had 
intended.  The  Roman  synods  (484  and  485),  which 
condemned  the  Henotikon  and  led  to  the  Akakian 
Schism,  anathematized  both  Peter  and  Akakios. 

lit.  E.  Schwartz,  “Publizistische  Sammlungen  zum  aca- 
cianischen  Schisma,”  ABAW,  Phil.-hist.  Abt.,  n.s.  10  (1934). 
F.  Hofmann  in  Grillmeier-Bacht,  Chalkedon  2:30-51. 

-A.P. 


PETER  OF  ALEXANDRIA  (not  to  be  confused 
with  the  3rd-C.  martyr  of  the  same  name),  loth- 
C.  author  of  a  chronicle  entitled  A  Brief  Suruey  of 
Years,  from  Adam  to  the  reign  of  Leo  VI  and 
Alexander.  A  ìoth-C.  MS  preserves  the  text.  Peter 
lists  countries,  nations,  rivers,  and  islands,  some- 
times  including  the  contemporary  designation  (thus 
“Danoubes”  is  mentioned  side  by  side  with  the 
ancient  Istros);  the  Slavs  are  identified  as  Avars 
(I.  Dujcev,  REB  17  [1959]  294).  Except  where 
Peter  refers  to  Christ’s  life,  historical  information 
is  mostly  limited  to  the  length  of  reign,  with  rare 
exceptions:  the  meaningof  Anastasios’s  name,  the 


poisoning  of  Staurakios  by  his  sister  Prokopia,  the 
murder  of  Michael  III  by  Basil  I.  Consistently 
Peter  mentions  usurpation:  Basiliskos,  Artabas- 
dos,  and  others.  Since  Peter  expressly  calls  Mi- 
chael  III  “orthodox  emperor”  and  relates  that  he 
burned  the  corpse  of  Constantine  V,  this  brief 
chronicle  may  have  been  written  to  counterbal- 
ance  the  official  historiography  of  the  Macedo- 
NIAN  DYNASTY. 

ed.  Z.  Samodurova,  “Chronika  Peira  Aleksandrijskogo,” 
VizVrem  18(1961)  180-97.  -A.K. 

PETER  OF  AMIENS.  See  Peter  the  Hermit. 

PETER  OF  ARGOS,  saint;  born  Constantinople, 
died  Argos;  feastday  3  May,  The  chronology  of 
ca.850-ca.920  established  by  Papaoikonomos  (m- 
fra)  needs  correction,  since  the  lifespan  of  70  cited 
in  the  vita  is  a  hagiographical  convention,  and 
Peter  apparently  survived  both  the  Slavic  revolt 
in  the  Peloponnesos  ca.922— 25  and  the  great  fam- 
ine  of  927/8  (p.66.4— 8).  The  fourth  child  in  a 
prosperous  and  generous  family,  Peter  was  ton- 
sured  like  his  brother  Paul.  The  brothers  were 
close  to  Patr.  Nicholas  I  Mystiros,  who  ap- 
pointed  Paul  archbishop  of  Corinth  and  planned 
to  make  Peter  protothronos  (p.63.16— 18),  that  is, 
archbishop  of  Caesarea  (not  Corinth,  as  Vasiliev 
states).  If  Nicholas  chose  Peter  to  replace  Are- 
thas,  the  event  may  be  dated  to  912.  Peter  fol- 
lowed  his  brother  to  Corìnth,  however,  and  was 
elected,  although  reluctantly,  bishop  of  Argos. 
Peter  wrote  several  enkomia  of  saints,  including 
Rosmas  and  Damianos  and  the  gth-C.  Athanasios 
of  Methone  (see  list  of  K.Th.  Kyriakopoulos,  Pe- 
loponnesiaka  13  [1978—79]  264^. 

Peter’s  Life,  arbitrarily  ascribed  by  Papaoiko- 
nomos  to  Peter’s  disciple  and  successor  Constan- 
tine  (cf.  F.  Halkin,  AB  69  [1951]  167),  was  com- 
piled  by  Theodore  of  Nicaea  (Darrouzès,  Epistoliers 
52).  The  hagiographer  praised  Constantinople  and 
devoted  special  attention  to  Peter’s  protection  of 
the  poor.  The  Life  describes  an  invasion  of  Cretan 
Arabs  and  the  conversion  of  some  pagan  Slavic 
tribes;  Peter  mentions  the  attacks  of  Scythians  and 
Hagarenes  in  his  enkomion  of  Kosmas  and  Dami- 
anos.  Laurent  published  Peter’s  seal  ( Corpus  5.1, 
no.571). 

sources.  Ch.  Papaoikonomos,  Ho  poliouchos  tou  A rgous 
hagios  Petros  (Athens  1908). 
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LiT.  BHG  1504.  A.  Vasiliev,  “The  ‘Life’  of  St.  Peter  of 
Argos  and  its  Historical  Significance,”  Traditio  5  (1947) 
163-90.  K.Th.  Kyriakopoulos,  Hagiou  Petrou  episkopou  Ar- 
gous  bios  kaì  logoi  (Athens  1976).  — A.K. 

PETER  OF  ATROA.  See  Atroa. 

PETER  OF  BRACIEUX  (nérpoç  ô  npárÇîjç),  more 
correctly,  Bracheux,  French  crusader;  died  ca.  12 10. 
A  vassal  of  Louis  of  Blois,  from  the  vicinity  of 
Beauvais,  Peter  joined  the  Fourth  Crusade  at 
Zara.  A  warrior  of  great  height  and  strength,  he 
won  even  his  enemies’  admiration.  After  the  in- 
stallation  of  Alexios  IV,  he  commanded  a  de- 
tachment  lodged  in  the  Blachernai  Palace,  prob- 
ably  until  late  1203.  In  Apr.  1204  he  was  among 
the  first  to  seize  a  tower  on  the  city  wall.  Following 
the  city’s  capture,  he  went  to  conquer  the  region 
from  Pegai  to  Nicaea  for  Louis.  At  Poimanenon 
he  defeated  Theodore  I  Laslcaris.  Recalled  in  1 205 
to  oppose  Kalojan,  Peter  was  too  late  for  the  battle 
of  Adrianople.  Thereafter  he  fought  in  Thrace 
and  Anatolia.  In  1206  he  occupied  Pegai  and 
Kyzikos,  whence  he  raided  Laskarid  territory.  In 
1207,  however,  a  truce  compelled  him  to  surren- 
der  Kyzikos.  After  a  brief  visit  to  France  (1209), 
Peter  returned  to  Pegai  and  somehow  fell  into 
Theodore’s  hands.  How  he  died  is  uncertain;  In- 
nocent  III’s  allegation  that  a  Crusader  was  re- 
portedly  flayed  alive  by  Theodore  can  neither  be 
substantiated  nor  definitively  connected  to  Peter 
(G.  Prinzing,  Byzantion  43  [1973]  424,  n.4). 

lit.  Longnon,  Compagnons  gi—  g8.  -C.M.B. 

PETER  OF  BULGARIA,  second  son  of  Symeon 
of  Bulgaria  and  his  successor  as  tsar  (27  May 
927—969);  born  ca.903,  died  30  Jan.  g6g.  George 
Soursouboullos  served  as  the  young  prince’s  coun- 
selor  and  co-ruler.  The  administration  of  Peter 
and  George  reversed  previous  policy  toward  Byz. 
and  proposed  a  peace  treaty  that  was  signed  in 
927.  Under  its  terms  the  frontier  was  established 
(Byz.  losing  DeveItos,  Sozopolis,  and  Agatho- 
polis);  Byz.  was  obliged  to  pay  tribute;  Peter  was 
granted  the  title  of  basileus  and  married  Maria 
(who  then  took  the  new  name  Irene),  daughter 
of  Christopher  Lerapenos;  and  Byz.  also  ac- 
cepted  the  autocephaly  of  the  Bulgarian  church. 
It  is  plausible  that  the  speech,  “On  the  treaty  with 
the  Bulgarians,”  preserved  in  Vat.  gr.  483  (see 


Bulgarian  Treaty,  Anonymous  Treatise  on 
the),  was  delivered  upon  this  occasion;  the  author 
of  the  speech  was  probably  Theodore  Daphno- 
pates  (I.  Dujíev,  DOP  32  [1978]  217—95).  The 
domestic  and  international  situation  was  strained 
after  long  wars.  Peter  had  to  deal  with  the  resis- 
tance  of  the  Bogomils  and  schemes  of  the  nobles, 
including  his  own  brothers  John  (928)  and  Mi- 
chael  (930).  In  addition  Bulgarian  authority  in 
the  west  was  challenged  by  Öaslav,  and  the  north- 
ern  frontier  was  constantly  threatened  by  the 
Hungarians.  This  eventually  permitted  Byz.  to 
change  the  conditions  of  the  peace  treaty:  after 
Maria-Irene’s  death  (ca.963),  the  Byz.  demanded 
that  two  of  Peter’s  sons,  Boris  and  Romanos,  be 
sent  to  Constantinople  as  hostages;  also  the  Bul- 
garians  were  to  forbid  the  Hungarians  to  cross 
their  territory  to  Byz.  In  966  Nirephoros  II  Pho- 
kas  canceled  payment  of  the  tribute  and  incited 
Svjatoslav  against  Bulgaria.  Overwhelmed  by 
these  troubles,  Peter  died  (perhaps  from  a  stroke). 

lit.  Zlatarski,  Ist.  1.2:516-93.  G.  Bakalov,  “Carskata 
promulgacija  na  Petür  i  negovite  priemnici  v  svetlinata  na 
búlgaro-vizantijskite  diplomaticeski  otnosenija  sled  dogo- 
vora  ot  927  g.,”  IstPreg  39  (1983)  no.6,  35-44.  Runciman, 
Romanus  96—103.  — A,K. 

PETER  OF  BULGARIA,  cofounder,  with  his 
younger  brother  Asen  I,  of  the  Second  Bulgarian 
Empire;  baptismal  name  Theodore;  died  Tür- 
novo  1 197.  Following  the  brothers’  successful  in- 
surrection,  Peter  was  crowned  with  gold  ca.  1185 
or  1 186.  He  donned  boots  of  imperial  purple  and 
probably  adopted  the  name  “Peter”  in  honor  of 
the  earlier  Peter  of  Bulgaria  (903—69).  E.  Po- 
chitonov  ( BS  42  [1981]  52—57)  attributes  to  Peter 
a  series  of  billon  trachy  coins  found  in  Bulgaria 
and  issued  by  a  “Theodore.”  (Grierson,  Byz.  Coins 
235^  and  Hendy,  Economy  439,  assign  these  to 
Theodore  Manraphas.)  In  1189,  when  Frederick 
I  led  the  Germans  of  the  Third  Crusade  into 
Thrace,  Peter  (called  “Kalopetrus”  in  the  Histo- 
ria  de  Expeditione  Friderici)  offered  40,000 
VIachs  and  Cumans  for  Frederick’s  planned  at- 
tack  on  Constantinople  and  demanded  the  im- 
perial  crown  of  “Grecia”;  indeed,  the  Historia  (ed. 
Chroust,  69.24—25)  says  Peter  “was  called  em- 
peror  of  Greece  by  his  followers.”  Frederick  re- 
fused  both  the  troops  and  the  title.  Circa  1192  or 
1 193  Peter  was  won  over  to  alliance  with  Byz.  in 
opposition  to  Asen.  The  rift  between  the  brothers. 
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however,  seems  to  have  been  brief;  Byz.  gained 
nothing.  With  Asen’s  death,  Peter  returned  to 
lead  the  Buigarian  state,  only  to  be  slain  by  a 
fellow  countryman. 

lit.  Litavrin,  Bolgarija  i  Vìmntija  427-65.  A.  Kazhdan, 
“La  date  de  la  rupture  entre  Pierre  et  Asen  (vers  1 193)," 
Byianlwn  35  (1965)  167-74.  G.  Cankova-Petkova,  “Les  forces 
centrifuges  et  centripètes  à  Byzance  du  début  du  règne 
d’lsaac  Ange,”  15  C.EB  (Athens  1980)  4:55—64. 

-A.K,  C.M.B. 

PETER  OF  COURTENAY,  Latin  emperor  of 
Constantinople  (1217-19?),  count  of  Nevers  and 
Auxerre;  born  ca.1165.  Marriage  to  Yolande 
brought  him  the  Latin  Empire  of  Constantinople 
when  Henry  of  Hainault  died  in  1216  without 
direct  heirs.  Peter  went  to  Rome,  where  after 
some  hesitation  Pope  Honorius  III  (1216-27) 
crowned  him  Latin  emperor  on  9  April  1217. 
The  Venetians  ferried  his  expedition  across  the 
Adriatic  to  Dyrrachion.  His  plan  was  to  proceed 
along  the  Via  Egnatia  to  Thessalonike.  It  was  a 
bold  attempt  to  strengthen  the  western  frontiers 
of  the  Latin  Empire,  but  it  proved  foolhardy. 
Peter  was  intercepted  by  Theodore  Romnenos 
Douras  and  disappeared.  Rumor  placed  his  death 
in  summer  1219,  but  it  may  have  been  earlier 
since  not  a  word  is  said  about  him  during  the 
negotiations  ín  1218  which  secured  the  release  of 
the  papal  legate  captured  with  him. 

lit.  Longnon,  Empire  latin  153-57.  Nicol,  Epiros  I  50— 
53.  HC  2:212-13.  -M.J.A. 

PETER  OF  DAMASCUS.  See  Damashenos,  Pe- 

TER. 

PETER  OF  EBOLI  (Petrus  de  Ebulo),  southern 
Italian  cleric,  magister,  and  writer;  died  beforejuly 
1220.  Peter  composed  a  lost  work  on  Frederick  I 
and  a  Liber  ad  honorem  Augusti  (Book  in  Honor  of 
the  Augustus,  ca.  1 195/6)  for  Henry  VI  on  his  war 
over  southern  Italy.  His  detailed  account  is  bit- 
terly  hostile  to  Tancred  of  Lecce  and  openly 
seeks  a  reward  from  Henry  for  his  support.  A 
MS  in  Bern  (Burgerbibliothek  120)  preserves  Pe- 
ter’s  richly  illustrated  original  and  depicts  Greek 
notaries  (ed.  Siragusa,  i:pl-7  and  ed.  Rota,  pl.6), 
ceremonies  (e.g.,  pls.  7  and  40,  the  adoentus  of 
Tancred  and  Henry  VI  into  Palermo,  complete 
with  musicians),  costumes,  ships,  insignia,  military 
equipment,  and  castles  of  southern  Italy;  some 


similarities  to  the  Madrid  MS  of  John  Skylitzes 
exist,  esp.  in  the  area  of  siege  equipment  and 
tents,  but  in  general  the  Liber  was  decorated  by 
more  competent  and  ambitious  painters  using  full 
pages  whether  one  or  more  scenes  were  repre- 
sented.  Peter’s  poem  on  the  medicinal  qualities 
attributed  to  various  baths  along  the  Campanian 
coast  also  seems  to  have  been  illuminated  (e.g., 
Petrus  de  Ebulo,  Nomina  et  yirtutes  balneorum,  ed.  A. 
Daneu  Lattanzi  [Rome  1962]). 

ed.  Liber  ad  honorem  Augusti,  ed.  G.B.  Siragusa,  a  vols. 
[=  FSI  39-40]  (Rome  1905-06);  ed  E.  Rota  in  RIS,  vol. 
31.1  (Città  di  Castello  1904). 

lit.  Studi  su  Pietro  da  Eboli  (Rome  1978).  H.  Georgen, 
"Der  Ebulus-Codex  als  Ausdruck  der  Konflikt  zwischen 
Städten  und  stauhschem  Hof,”  in  Bauwerk  und  Bildwerk  im 
Hochmittelalter,  ed.  K.  Clausbert  et  al.  (Giessen  1981)  145- 
67.  P.  Schramm,  E.  Mütherich  et  al.,  Die  deulschen  Kaiser 
und  Erinige  in  Bildem  ihrer  Zeit,  75 1  —  1 1  ŷo'2  (Munich  1983) 
269.  -M.McC.,  A.C. 


PETER  OF  SICILY,  author  of  a  Greek  treatise 
entitled  Useful  History  and  Refutation  of  the  Senseless 
and  Vain  Heresy  of  the  Manichaeans,  also  Named  the 
Paulicians.  He  claims  to  have  been  Basil  I’s  envoy 
to  Tephrire  in  869  (PG  104:1241  AG).  The  trea- 
tise  has  survived  in  a  single  MS,  Vat.  gr.  51 1  (of 
the  1  ìth  C.,  not  the  ìoth  C.  as  previously  thought). 
It  is  dedicated  to  an  unnamed  archbishop  of  Bul- 
garia,  and  the  first  chapters  are  probably  a  sepa- 
rate  letter  addressed  to  the  archbishop.  Peter’s 
treatise  contains  data  on  the  history  and  dogmas 
of  the  Paulicians;  its  primary  aim  was  to  prove 
that  the  heresy  was  indistinguishable  from  the 
teaching  of  Mani.  Since  there  are  several  other 
texts  treating  the  Paulician  heresy  (by  Photios, 
George  Hamartolos,  Peter  the  Hegoumenos),  the 
question  of  their  interrelation  has  been  a  topic  of 
discussion.  Most  contemporary  Byzantinists  con- 
sider  Peter  of  Sicily’s  tract  as  the  original  work 
that  was  eventually  used  by  Photios  and  Peter 
Hegoumenos;  one  cannot,  however,  exclude  the 
possibility  that  Peter  of  Sicily,  who  borrowed  much 
from  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  derived  his  information 
from  other  existing  literary  texts.  It  remains  ques- 
tionable  whether  he  had  at  his  disposal  the  writ- 
ings  of  Paulician  heresiarchs  (e.g.,  epistles  of  Ser- 
gios,  the  vita  of  Sergios). 

ed.  “Les  sources  grecques  pour  l’histoire  des  Pauliciens 
d’Asie  Mineure,”  ed.  C.  Astruc  et  al.,  TM  4  (1970)  3-67. 

lit.  H.  Grégoire,  “Les  sources  de  I’histoire  des  Pauli- 
ciens,”  BAcBelg  22  (1936)  95-1 14.  M.  Loos,  “Deux  contri- 
butions  à  l’histoire  des  Pauliciens,”  BS  17  (1956)  202-17. 
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r.M.  Bartikjan,  Istocniki  díja  iiucenija  tstoru  pavlikianskvgo 
àoüenija  (Erevan  1961)  73-88.  P.  Speck,  “Petros  SikeIiotes, 
seine  Historia  und  der  Erzbischof  von  Bulgarien,”  Helleniha 

27(1974)381-87-  “AK 

peter  patririos,  official,  diplomat,  and 

writer;  born  ca.500,  died  Constantinople  565. 
Probably  of  Illyrian  origin  and  from  Thessalonilte 
(V.  Grecu,  BZ  40  [1940]  448),  Peter  earned  fame 
as  an  eloquent  lawyer  at  Constantinople,  where 
he  attracted  the  interest  of  Empress  Theodora. 
In  534  she  cajoled  Justinian  I  into  sending  Peter 
as  envoy  to  Italy,  where  he  spent  three  years  in 
an  Ostrogothic  prison  and  was  somehow  involved 
in  the  murder  of  Amalasuntha.  In  539  Justinian 
made  him  magister  officiorum,  a  post  he  held  for 
the  unparalleled  term  of  26  consecutive  years.  His 
other  activities  included  involvement  in  the  Three 
Chapters  controversy  and  negotiating  peace  terms 
with  Chosroes  I  in  561-62;  his  documentary  ac- 
count  of  the  latter  assignment  is  preserved  in  a 
collection  of  his  writings  by  Menander  Protec- 
tor  (ed.  Blockley,  fr.6.1).  A  controversial  figure, 
Peter  is  described  as  a  fountain  of  virtue  in  John 
Lydos  ( De  mag.  2.25)  but  as  a  boastful  windbag 
by  Menander  Protector  (fr.6.2).  He  was  the  first 
late  Roman  author  to  record  and  write  about 
protocols,  beginning  with  Leo  I’s  coronation  and 
his  reception  of  foreign  embassies  (Cameron,  Cir- 
cus  Factions  24gf).  Some  extracts  survive  in  the  De 
ceremoniis  ( De  cer.,  bk.  1,  chs.  84—95,  pp-386— 433), 
probably  from  the  work  that  the  Souda  calls  Peri 
politikes  katastaseos,  perhaps  identical  with  his  study 
of  the  magister  officiorum’s  office  mentioned  by 
John  Lydos.  This  work  is  probably  not  the  anon- 
ymous  Peri  politik.es  epistemes,  the  authorship 
of  which  until  recently  has  often  been  attributed 
to  Peter.  Peter  also  wrote  a  Roman  history  from 
the  death  of  Julius  Caesar  to  that  of  Constantius 
II  (361),  of  which  nearly  20  fragments  survive. 

ed.  FHG  4: 184-91. 

lit.  Stein,  Histoire  2:723-29.  P.T.  Antonopoulos,  "Pe- 
trus  Patricius:  Some  Aspects  in  his  Life  and  Career,”  in 
From  Lale  Antiquity  to  Early  Byzantium,  ed.  V.  Vavrínek 
(Prague  1985).  -B.B. 

PETER  THE  DEACON,  librarian  in  Montecas- 
sino;  fl.  first  half  of  the  i2th  C.  He  was  a  chron- 
icler  and  hagiographer  of  his  monastery,  noto- 
rious  for  his  forgeries.  His  writings  include  the 
Liber  illustrium  yirorum  archisterii  Casinensis,  the  Or- 
ius  et  vita  iustorum  coenobii  Casinensis,  a  Liber  de  locis 


sanctis,  exegetical  works,  sermons,  poems,  and  let- 
ters.  Much  of  his  work  remains  unpublished.  He 
was  particularly  interested  in  ancient  Roman  his- 
tory,  but  he  had  some  knowledge  (primarily 
through  the  works  of  Anastasius  Bibliothecar- 
ius)  of  Byz.  He  used  this  information  first  of  all 
to  compose  a  biography  of  the  local  saint  Placidus 
(ed.  Rodgers,  infra  6—16),  allegedly  written  by  a 
certain  Gordianus  in  Constantinople;  Peter  refers 
to  libraries  of  the  city  of  Constantinople  ( Constan - 
linopolitanae  urbis  bibliothecae),  which  contained  ad- 
ditional  data  on  St.  Placidus.  He  made  Placidus  a 
nephew  of  Justinian  I;  the  saint  died  a  martyr’s 
death  in  Messina  at  the  hands  of  the  Arabs  {sic); 
when  his  monastery  was  later  destroyed  by  an- 
other  Arab  raid,  Gordianus  narrowly  escaped  being 
killed.  According  to  Peter,  Placidus  was  invited  by 
Justinian  to  visit  Constantinople,  where  the  em- 
peror  promised  to  confer  upon  Montecassino  a 
chrysobullium  immunilatis;  Peter  gives  a  long  list  of 
estates  granted  by  Justinian  ín  various  provinces 
of  the  empire.  Peter  also  provides  information  on 
the  hierarchy  of  Byz.  eunuchs,  whom  he  divided 
into  four  groups:  spadones,  falcati,  thomii,  and  in- 
guinarii.  The  three  last  terms  do  not  occur  else- 
where  in  Latin. 

ed.  PL  173:763-1 144.  R.H.  Rodgers,  Petn  Diacom:  Ortus 
et  vita  luslorum  cenobii  Casmensis  (Berkeley  1972).  For  other 
ed.,  see  Tusculum-Lexikon  620L 

lit.  E.  Caspar,  Petrus  Diaconus  und  die  Monte  Cassineser 
Fälschungen  (Berlin  1909).  H.  Bloch,  “Peler  the  Deacon’s 
Vision  of  Byzantium  and  a  Rediscovered  Treatise  in  his 
Acta  S.  Placidi,”  SettStu  34.2  (1988)  797-847.  -A.K. 

PETER  THE  FULLER  (rna^siíç),  Monophysite 
patriarch  of  Antioch  (469^-71 , 476-77,  482-88); 
died  488.  Peter  began  his  career  as  a  monk  in  the 
Akoimetoi  monastery  in  Constantinople  but  quar- 
reled  with  his  brethren  and  accompanied  the  fu- 
ture  emperor  Zeno  to  Syria.  In  469  or  470  he  was 
consecrated  patriarch  of  Antioch  even  ihough  the 
incumbent  Martyrios  was  still  alive.  Peter  added 
to  the  Trisagion  the  Theopaschite  formula  “who 
was  crucified  for  us,”  which  soon  became  the 
touchstone  of  Monophysitism.  In  471  Peter  was 
deposed  and  taken  to  Constantinople.  He  was 
restored  to  the  see  of  Antioch  by  the  usurper 
Basiliskos  but  in  477,  after  the  restoration  of  Zeno, 
was  again  exiled,  this  time  to  Euchaita.  Peter  ac- 
cepted  the  Henotiron  in  482  and  resumed  his 
see  until  his  death. 

Some  liturgical  innovations  introduced  by  Peter 
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(e.g.,  anointment  of  the  entire  congregation  at- 
tending  the  service)  have  parallels  in  pseudo- 
Dionysios  the  Areopagite.  This  prompted  the 
hypothesis,  developed  by  U.  Riedinger  ( BZ  52 
[1959]  281—96),  that  Peter  was  the  author  of  the 
“Dionysian”  corpus  and  that  he  devoted  his  many 
years  of  exile  to  this  work.  Riedinger's  thesis  has 
not,  however,  met  wíth  general  acceptance. 

lit.  A.  Solignac,  DictSpir  12  (1986)  1588-90.  Frend, 
Monophysite  Muvement  1676  188-90.  L.  Perrone,  DPAC 
2:27946  -T.E.G. 

PETER  THE  HERMIT,  leader  of  the  “Peasants’ 
Crusade”;  called  “Koukoupeter”  (KovKov7rerpoç) 
by  the  Byz.  (perhaps  from  Lat.  cucullatus,  “monk”); 
born  near  Amiens  ca.1050,  died  Huy  6  or  8  July 
1115.  Responding  to  the  summons  of  Urban  II, 
Peter  assembled  peasants,  burghers,  knights, 
women,  and  children  in  northern  France  and 
Germany  (1095—96).  His  followers  clashed  with 
the  Byz.  at  Nis  and  suffered  heavy  losses.  To 
minimize  discontent  among  the  “Crusaders,”  Al- 
exios  I’s  envoys  arranged  markets  for  supplies. 
Peter’s  forces  reached  Constantinople  on  1  Aug. 
1096.  Alexios  interviewed  Peter  and  gave  him 
money  but  soon  transported  his  “armies”  and  his 
predecessor  “Walter  the  Penniless”  to  Ribotos  in 
Bithynia.  At  first  they  purchased  provisions  but, 
as  their  funds  failed  in  mid-Sept.,  they  began 
plundering  (F.  Duncalf,  AHR  26  [1920-21]  45  ìf). 
While  Peter  returned  to  Constantinople  for  assis- 
tance,  Kilic  Arslan  I  ambushed  and  killed  most 
of  his  followers  (21  Oct.  1096);  Alexios  rescued 
the  survivors.  Peter  participated  in  the  First  Cru- 
sade  until  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  then  returned 
to  France  ca.1099  or  1100  (C.  Dereine,  Nouvelle 
Clio  5  [1953]  4450-  In  Anna  Komnene’s  view, 
Peter  instigated  the  Crusade  to  safeguard  his  pil- 
grimage  after  having  been  frustrated  in  an  at- 
tempt  to  reach  Jerusalem  before  1095. 

lit.  H.  Hagenmeyer,  Peter  der  Eremite  (Leipzig  1879). 
HC  1:253-62,  280-84.  -C.M.B. 

PETER  THE  IBERIAN,  early  Georgian  monk 
and  bishop;  pre-baptismal  name  Murvan;  born 
Georgia  409?,  died  Jamnia,  Palestine,  488?  Son  of 
the  king  of  Georgia,  he  was  sent  at  age  12  to 
Constandnople  as  a  hostage.  He  fled  to  Jerusalem 
ca.430  and  became  a  monk,  taking  the  name  Pe- 
ter.  Unlike  the  Georgian  majority,  he  was  a  Mon- 


ophysite  and  a  disciple  of  Theodosios,  the  anti- 
Chalcedonian  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  made  him 
bishop  of  Maiuma  (near  Gaza)  in  453.  Peter  spent 
little  time  in  his  see,  but  his  monastery  near  Maiuma 
became  an  important  center  of  Monophysite  sen- 
timent.  Severos  of  Antioch  studied  there.  Peter 
assisted  at  the  consecration  of  Timotheos  Ai- 
louros  in  Egypt  (457)  and  supported  the  Heno- 
tikon  of  Zeno.  A  notable  representative  of  the 
important  Georgian  community  in  Palestine,  Pe- 
ter  founded  the  first  Georgian  monastery  in  Je- 
rusalem  and  established  several  other  monasteries 
and  hospices. 

The  biographies  of  Peter  by  John  Rufus,  bishop 
of  Maiuma  (surviving  only  in  Syriac),  and  Zachari- 
as  of  Mytilene  (lost,  save  for  a  Syriac  fragment) 
provide  much  detail  on  the  early  struggle  between 
Chalcedonians  and  Monophysites  in  the  East.  The 
later  Georgian  Life  distorts  Peter’s  anti- 
Chalcedonian  position,  attempting  to  bring  him 
in  line  with  Georgian  orthodoxy.  To  Peter  some 
scholars  have  attributed  the  writíngs  of  pseudo- 
Dionysios  the  Areopagite. 

sources.  Vita  byjohn  Ruí’us  in  Syriac — Petrus  der  Iberer, 
ed.  R.  Raabe  (Leipzig  1895),  with  Germ.  tr.  Vita  in  Geor- 
gian — íitie  Pelra  lvera,  ed.  N.  Marr,  PPSb  16.2  (1896). 

lit.  D.M.  Lang,  “Peter  the  Iberian  and  his  Biogra- 
phers,”y£H  2  (1951)  158-68.  -R.T.,  T.E.G. 

PETRA  (FI érpa),  city  in  Jordan,  ancient  Naba- 
taean  capital  and  the  center  of  the  caravan  trade; 
it  was  obscured  by  the  rise  of  Palmyra  and  Per- 
sian  success  in  moving  the  main  trade  route  to 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  Byz.  coins  to 
the  reign  of  Justin  II  have  been  found  in  Petra 
(N.  Khairy  in  Petra,  ed.  M.  Linder  [Munich  1986] 
66),  as  has  a  Vandal  nummus  of  Hilderich  of  the 
period  523—30  (M.  Mackensen  in  ibid.  189—91). 
Christianity  reached  Petra  no  later  than  Constan- 
tine  I’s  reign.  About  300  (not  later  than  314)  Petra 
was  transferred  from  the  province  of  Arabia  to 
Palaestina  Tertia  and  became  its  capital.  In  451 
the  bishopric  of  Petra  was  placed  under  the  pa- 
triarchate  of  Jerusalem.  It.  was  probably  a  center 
of  local  ecclesiastical  culture;  Theodore,  bishop 
of  Petra,  wrote  an  enhomion  of  St.  Theodosios 
Koinobiarches  (died  529). 

lit.  G.W.  Bowersock,  Roman  Arabia  (Cambridge,  Mass.- 
London  1983)  184L  Y.  Tsafrir,  “The  Transfer  of  the 
Negev,  Sinai  and  Southern  Transjordan  from  Arabia  to 
Palaestina,"  IEJ  36  (1986)  80—86.  P.  Parr,  “The  Last  Days 
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of  Petra,"  Proceedings  of  the  Symposium  on  Biläd  al-Shäm 
During  the  Byzantine  Period.  ed.  M.A.  Bakhit,  M.  Asfour 
(Amman  1986)  2:192-205.  -W.E.R.,  A.K. 

PETRALIPHAINA,  THEODORA.  See  Thf.o- 

DORA  OF  ARTA. 

PETRALIPHAS,  or  Petraleiphas  (nerpaA(e)úf>aç, 
fem.  rierpaAt^atra),  an  aristocratic  lineage  of 
Western  origin.  The  family’s  founder  was  Peter 
of  Alifa  (near  Caserta,  Italy).  After  the  death  of 
Robert  Guiscard,  Peter  joined  Alexios  I,  partic- 
ipated  in  the  First  Crusade,  and  fled  from  Antioch 
when  Turks  besieged  it.  Niketas  Choniates  men- 
tions  four  Petraliphas  brothers,  soldiers  of  Man- 
uel  I,  who  were  “Franks”  by  origin  and  lived  in 
Didymoteichon.  The  Iater  tradition,  preserved  in 
the  romance  of  Belisarios,  described  the  Petra- 
liphas  family  as  an  insignificant  family  from  Di- 
dymoteichon.  At  least  two  members  of  the  Pe- 
traliphas  family,  however,  were  Manuel’s  generals: 
the  sebastos  Alexios  in  1166  and  Nikephoros;  per- 
haps  they  were  among  the  “brothers”  from  Di- 
dymoteichon.  Nikephoros  Romnenos  Petraliphas, 
sebastokrator,  issued  a  sigillion  for  the  Xeropotamos 
monastery  (probably  ca.  1200)  to  confirm  his 
grandmother  Maria  Tzousmene  Romnene's  do- 
nation  ( Xerop .,  no.8).  Another  sebastokrator ,  John 
Petraliphas,  was  governor  of  Macedonia  and 
Thessaly  under  the  Angeloi.  His  sister  Maria  mar- 
ried  Theodore  Romnenos  Doukas  of  Epiros.  One 
of  his  daughters,  Theodora  Petraliphaina  (Theo- 
dora  of  Arta)  wed  Michael  II  Romnenos  Dou- 
kas  of  Epiros.  Another  branch  of  the  family  sided 
with  the  empire  of  Nicaea:  George  Akropolites 
(Akrop.  58.19—21)  mentions  John  Petraliphas,  a 
courageous  warrior,  whom  John  III  Vatatzes  ap- 
pointed  megas  chartoularios  ca.1237;  identification 
with  the  above-mentioned  sebastohrator  John  is 
questionable.  A  ridge  called  Petraleiphes,  near 
Perigardikeia  (Macedonia),  mentioned  in  a  char- 
terof  1341  {Docheiar.,  no. 20.1 7),  is  perhaps  a  trace 
of  the  Petraliphas  property  in  the  area. 

lit.  Nicol,  Epiros  I  2 15E  -A.K. 

PETRA  MONASTERY,  dedicated  to  the  Pro- 
dromos,  located  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Con- 
stantinople  near  the  cistern  of  Aetios.  According 
to  John  Mauropous,  who  !ived  at  Petra  in  the 


1  ìth  C.,  the  monastery  was  founded  by  the  Egyp- 
tian  monk  Baras  in  the  late  5th  or  early  6th  C.  In 
the  late  i  ìth  C.  the  monastery  was  restored  by 
the  hegoumenos  John  the  Faster,  who  also  com- 
posed  a  rule — as  yet  unedited  (Milan,  Ambros. 
gr.  270) — for  the  monastery.  In  1200  Petra  re- 
portedly  housed  200  monks.  The  monastery  con- 
tinued  to  flourish  during  the  Palaiologan  period; 
Stefan  UroS  II  Milutin  founded  a  hospital  there, 
the  Xenon  of  the  Kral,  which  later  included  a 
school  (katholikon  mouseion).  In  1381  Petra  held 
third  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  monasteries  of 
Constantinople.  Russian  pilgrims  commented  on 
its  wealth  of  relics,  and  Clavijo  praised  the  lavish 
mosaic  decoration  of  its  church.  Petra  was  still 
functioning  in  1453  when  it  was  sacked  by  Janis- 
saries  (Douk.  363.1—3);  by  the  i6th  C.  its  church 
was  in  ruins,  and  a  few  nuns  lived  in  its  cells. 

The  monastery  possessed  a  substantial  library, 
including  the  6th-C.  MS  of  Diosrorides  now  in 
Vienna;  28  MSS  that  once  belonged  to  Petra  are 
still  preserved.  Between  the  ìith  and  1 3th  C.  a 
number  of  scribes  were  active  at  Petra,  copying 
MSS  for  the  monastic  library  and  for  outside 
patrons  (H.D.  Kakoulides,  Hellenika  21  [1968]  3— 
39)- 

lit.  Majeska,  Russian  Traoelers  339—45.  Janin,  Églises  CP 
421-29.  Beck,  Kirche  214,  555 f,  775.  -A.M.T. 

PETRICT,  JOHN.  See  John  Petric'i. 

PETRION  (nérptop),  also  called  Petria,  a  region 
in  Constantinople  on  the  Golden  Horn  as  well  as 
the  name  of  a  nunnery  located  near  the  “Iron 
Gate”  in  the  Petrion  region.  Fhe  history  of  the 
convent  remains  obscure.  Patr.  Nikephoros  I  (Ni- 
keph.  1  13.20-24)  mentions  the  chapel  ( eukterion ) 
of  St.  Euphemia  “in  the  so-called  Petrion,”  the 
foundation  of  which  he  ascribes  to  Kastinos,  a 
legendary  bishop  of  Byzantion  (mid-3rd  C.),  that 
is,  before  Euphemia’s  birth.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Patria  of  Constantinople  (ed.  Preger 
3:274.15—18)  makes  Basil  I  the  founder  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Euphemia,  of  the  “tombs  in 
Petrin,”  and  of  a  bathhouse,  adding  that  the  em- 
peror  “tonsured”  his  daughters  there.  Later  sources 
usually  refer  separately  to  the  nunnery  of  St. 
Euphemia  and  that  of  Petrion/Petria,  and  Janin 
( CP  byz.  408)  distinguishes  them,  but  it  is  very 
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probable  that  they  are  one  and  the  same.  J.  Par- 
goire’s  hypothesis  that  Gül  Cami  should  be  iden- 
tified  as  the  monastery  of  St.  Euphemia  has  been 
rejected  (Mathews,  Byz.  Churches  128!'). 

The  nunnery  served  as  a  place  of  confinement 
or  refuge  for  several  empresses  and  other  women 
of  the  imperial  family.  Besides  Basil’s  daughters, 
Zof.  Rarbonopsina  was  “tonsured  in  Petrion  in 
the  convent  of  St.  Euphemia”  ( TheophCont  397.13- 
14).  In  1031  the  Empress  Zoe  forced  her  sister 
Theodora  to  become  a  nun  “in  Petrion”  (Skyl. 
385.34-36),  but  she  was  later  released  and  as- 
cended  to  the  throne.  In  1078  Maria  of  “Alania” 
retired  to  Petrion  after  the  abdication  of  her  first 
husband  Michael  VII  but  soon  left  the  nunnery 
and  married  Nikephoros  III  Botaneiates  (Bryen. 
253.11-14).  In  1081  Anna  Dalassene  and  her 
female  relations  were  imprisoned  “in  the  convent 
of  Petria”  (An.Romn.  1:79.9-1 1).  Thereafter  Pe- 
trion  disappears  from  the  sources. 

u  r.  Janin,  Églises  CP  127-29,  397.  -A.M.T.,  A.K. 

PETRITZOS  MONASTERY,  founded  in  the  late 
1  ìth  C.  by  Gregory  Pahourianos,  a  Byz.  general 
of  Armeno-Georgian  ancestry.  Still  surviving  south 
of  Philippopolis,  near  modern  Backovo,  it  is  ded- 
icatecl  to  the  Theotokos  Petritzonìssa  (or  Petritzio- 
tissa),  whose  epithet  derives  from  the  medieval 
kastron  of  Petritzos  (FIsTpí.r^óç).  The  monastery 
was  established  for  the  use  of  51  Georgian  monks; 
retired  soldiers  who  had  served  under  Pakouri- 
anos  were  its  earliest  inhabitants.  Pakourianos, 
who  had  no  surviving  heirs,  endowed  the  mon- 
astery  liberally  with  properties  located  in  the  themes 
of  Philippopolis,  Boleron,  Serres,  and  Thessalo- 
nike  (esp.  in  Stenimachos);  both  he  and  his  brother 
Apasios  were  buried  at  Petritzos. 

Its  typikon,  based  largely  upon  the  (lost)  rule  of 
the  Panagiou  monastery  in  Constantinople,  was 
composed  by  Pakourianos  in  1083  and  includes 
much  autobiographical  information;  it  was  drafted 
in  Greek  and  Georgian  versions,  which  survive, 
and  possibly  in  Armenian.  The  lypihon  emphasizes 
the  independence  of  Petritzos  both  from  the  au- 
thority  of  the  local  bishop  and  from  future  control 
by  members  of  his  family.  The  document  pro- 
hibits  the  residence  of  any  Greek  priests  or  monks 
but  requires  a  notarios  able  to  read  and  write 
Greek  who  could  deal  with  the  local  Byz.  civilian 
authorities.  Eunuchs  and  young  boys  were  re- 


fused  admission,  but  provision  was  made  for  síx 
boys  to  be  trained  as  priests  at  the  nearby  and 
dependent  monastery  of  St.  Nicholas  (I.M.  Koni- 
dares  in  Antidoron  Pneumatikon:  Timetikos  tomos 
Gerasimou  lo.  Konidare  [Athens  1981]  162—69). 
The  inventory  lists  the  icons,  liturgical  books,  and 
sacred  vessels  as  well  as  the  livestock  that  Pakou- 
rianos  donated  to  the  monastery.  He  constructed 
three  hostels  near  Petritzos  as  refuges  for  travel- 
ers.  By  the  i4th  C.  the  monastery  had  lost  its 
Georgian  character;  in  1344  it  came  under  the 
control  of  Tsar  Ivan  Alexander  and  was  inhab- 
ited  by  Bulgarian  monks.  After  Bulgaria  fell  to 
the  Turks  (1393),  the  monastery  became  a  center 
of  Bulgarian  culture. 

The  double  church,  built  between  1074  and 
1083,  is  the  only  Byz.  structure  preserved  at  the 
monastery.  Its  upper  story  contains  two  wall-tombs 
and  is  of  fine  brick  construction  with  occasional 
stone  courses.  The  crypt,  with  14  floor-tombs,  has 
a  Deesis  in  the  apsídal  conch  and  a  fresco  of 
Ezekiel’s  vision  in  the  Valley  of  Dry  Bones,  befit- 
ting  the  role  of  the  ossuary  described  in  the  typi- 
kon.  The  earliest  layer  of  fresco  decoration  has 
Greek  inscriptions  and  includes  six  life-size  saints, 
among  them  the  Georgians  Hilarion  and  George 
Mt'ac’mindell  Ezekiel’s  vision,  like  the  elaborate 
Last  Judgment  in  the  narthex  of  the  Iower  church, 
may  belong  to  a  second  campaign  of  decoration 
under  John  Iveropoulos  (see  Artists).  The  third 
layer  includes  portraits  of  Gregory  and  Apasios 
Pakourianos,  shown  as  ktetores,  and  Ivan  Alexan- 
der;  the  latter  portrait  must  have  been  painted 
between  1344  and  1363.  Among  rare  features  of 
the  decoration  are  the  Melismos  (see  Fraction) 
in  the  upper  church,  and  half-length  portraits  of 
saints  painted  as  simulated  hanging  icons  in  the 
apses  of  both  stories. 

sources.  P.  Gautier,  “Le  typikon  du  sébaste  Grégoire 
Pakourianos REB  42  (1984)  5-145.  M.  Tarchni5vi)i,  Typi- 
con  Gregorii  Pacurmm  (Louvain  1954)- 

lit.  N.  Lomouri,  K  istorii  gruzinskogo  Petriconskvgo  mona- 
styrja  (Tbilisi  1981).  V.  Arutjunova-Fidanjan,  Tipik  Grigorija 
Pahunana  (Erevan  1978).  Lemerle,  Cinq  études  115-91.  S. 
Grishin,  “Literary  Evidence  for  the  Dating  of  the  Backovo 
Ossuary  Frescoes,”  ByzAus  1:90-100.  E.  Bakalova,  Backov- 
skata  twstnica  (Sofia  1977).  -A.M.T.,  A.C. 

PETRONAS  ( Uerpionà' ;),  general;  died  865?. 
Younger  brother  of  Empress  Theodora  and  Cae- 
sar  Bardas,  Petronas  was  of  Armenian  descent 
(Toumanoff,  “Caucasia”  151).  He  served  as  droun- 
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garios  tes  inglas  under  Theophilos,  who  appointed 
him  patnäios.  The  emperor  reportedly  ordered 
Petronas  to  decapitate  Theophobos  in  840  or 
842.  On  the  other  hand,  a  story  frequently  re- 
peated  to  illustrate  Theophilos’s  devotion  to  jus- 
tice  says  that  the  emperor  had  Petronas  publiciy 
stripped  and  beaten  for  illegally  constructing  a 
building  that  bloclted  a  widow’s  view  (e.g.,  Leo 
Grammatiltos,  Chronographia,  ed.  I.  Bekker  [Bonn 
1842]  215.20-216.11).  Petronas  apparently  had 
littlc  influence  during  Theodora’s  regency  for  Mi- 
chael  III;  he  helped  Bardas  depose  her  in  856. 
He  was  named  strategos  of  the  Thrakesion  theme 
and  given  command  of  an  ariny  that  raided  as  far 
as  Samosata  and  Amida.  In  863  Michael  ap- 
pointed  him  supreme  commander  of  the  army 
and  sent  him  against  ‘Umar,  eniir  of  Melitene. 
Petronas  annihilated  'Umar’s  army  on  3  Sept.  at 
Poson  (or  Porson)  on  the  border  between  the 
Armeniakon  and  Paphlagonian  themes  (Grégoire, 
“Etudes”  536).  After  his  victory  he  celebrated  a 
triumph  in  Constantinople;  a  chant  composed  for 
the  occasion  is  extant  (De  cer.  1 : 33 2 f ).  He  becaine 
domestikos  ton  scholon  and  was  entitled  rnagistros.  He 
died  while  returning  from  an  expedition  and  was 
buried  in  the  monastery  of  Gastria. 

lit.  Guiiland,  Institutions  1:437.  Halkin,  Saints  moines , 
pt.VIII  (1944),  187—225.  Vasiliev,  Byz.  Arabes  1:251—56. 

'  -P.A.H, 


PETRONIUS  MAXIMUS,  Western  Roman  em- 
peror  in  455;  born  396,  died  Rome  31  May  455. 
Petronius  was  of  noble  origin,  although  nothing 
is  known  of  his  ancestors;  Theophanes’  assertion 
(Theoph.  108.22—23)  that  Petronius  was  a  grand- 
son  of  the  usurper  Maximus  is  not  valid.  Petron- 
ius  had  a  brilliant  career,  becoming  consul,  prae- 
torian  prefect  of  Italy,  and  patrihios.  He  was  involved 
in  the  plot  against  general  Aetius  in  454.  After 
the  murder  of  Valentinian  III,  Petronius  was 
immediately  elected  in  his  stead  (17  March),  but 
whether  he  participated  in  the  conspiracy  or  was 
chosen  as  a  weak  and  honorable  representative  of 
senatorial  nobility  is  unclear.  In  any  case  Petron- 
ius  demonstrated  his  loyalty  to  Valentinian’s  tra- 
ditions  by  marrying  Valentinian’s  widow  and  be- 
trothing  Valentinian’s  daughter  Eudocia  to  his 
own  son  Palladius.  He  sought  an  alliance  with  the 
Gallic  aristocracy  by  appointing  Eparchius  Avi- 
tus  magister  militum  and  sending  him  immediately 


as  envoy  to  the  Visigothic  court  in  Toulouse. 
Petronius  did  not  gain  the  support  of  the  local 
Roman  population,  nor  was  he  able  to  appease 
the  Vandals;  in  May  455  Gaisf.ric  appeared  with 
his  navy  in  the  estuary  of  the  Tiber  and  Rome 
was  besieged.  While  fleeing,  Petronius  was  rec- 
ognized  at  the  gates  and  literally  torn  into  pieces 
by  angry  inhabitants  and  soldiers.  Contrary  to 
common  opinion,  Czúth  (infrá)  denies  that  Pe- 
tronius  cooperated  with  the  Italian  senatorial  ar- 
istocracy. 

lit.  W.  Ensslin.  RE  14  (1930)  2543-45.  PLRE  2:749~ 
51.  B.  Czúih,  "Petronius  Maximus — Raiser  der  italischen 
Senatorenaristokratie,”  Oihimene  4  (1983)  253-58.  -A.K. 

PETS.  See  Birds;  Dogs. 

PHAINA  (í>û:(m,  Ar.  MismTyah  in  modern  Syria), 
city,  military  post,  and  bishopric  of  the  province 
of  Arabia  under  jurisdiction  of  Bostra,  noted  for 
its  2nd-C.  “Praetoriuin,”  which  was  converted  to 
a  church  before  450  and  destroyed  ca.1890.  Built 
on  a  centralized  four-column  plan,  the  “Praeto- 
rium”  (whose  original  function  is  unknown)  has 
been  cíted  by  architectural  historians  as  a  possible 
prototype  of  medieval  Byz.  churches.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  centralizíng  elements  were 
added  in  the  5th  C.  to  the  “Praetorium,”  which 
otherwise  most  closely  resembles  southern  Syrian 
temples  at  Erre  (es-Sanamen)  and  Slem,  a  type  of 
building  that  influenced  in  many  ways  the  devel- 
opment  of  local  church  architecture. 

lit.  S.  Hill,  “The  ‘Praetorium’  at  Musmiye,”  DOP  29 
( 1 97.5>  347~49-  G.  Hölscher,  RE  19  (1938)  1562. 

-M.M.M. 

PHARRASES  (4>aKpao-’í)ç),  family  name  of  un- 
known  origin,  surely  not  Greek;  the  name 
Otnotpáyoç  (“wine  swiller”),  found  in  Mazaris 
(18.30),  is  obviousìy  a  pun  bascd  011  a  suppuscd 
etymology  (fráyco  ispacri.  Some  members  of  this 
family  flourished  in  the  1 3th—  1 5th  C.,  holding 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  offices.  John  Phakrases 
(ca.  1300),  logothetcs  ton  agelon  and  correspondent 
of  Maximos  Planoudes,  Gregory  II  of  Cyprus, 
and  Nikephoros  Choumnos,  is  perhaps  to  be 
identified  with  a  parakoimomenos  John  Phakrases 
to  whom  one  MS  attributes  the  metrical  Descriplion 
of  Imperial  Offices.  A  certain  Phakrasina  (Kantak. 

1 1409.2 1)  was  in  the  retinue  of  Anna  of  Savoy  in 
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1330.  George  Phakrases  was  a  military  com- 
mander  (1342—55)  and  supported  John  VI  Kan- 
takouzenos;  he  also  wrote  an  account  of  the  dis- 
pute  between  Gregory  Palamas  and  Nikephoros 
Gregoras  (1355)-  Manuel  Phakrases  was  an  oikeios 
of  John  V  (1370)  as  well  as  of  Manuel  II  in  1409, 
when  he  took  part  in  a  synod  in  Constantinople. 
Demetrios  Phakrases  lived  in  Thessalonike  as  me- 
gas  primikerios  (1366—77);  another  Demetrios,  also 
named  Palaiologos,  appeared  as  a  witness  in  1406 
(N.  Oikonomides  in  Docheiar.  219).  Kantakou- 
zenos  Phakrases  was  an  ambassador  from  Con- 
stantinople  to  John  VIII  at  Florence  in  1439. 
Matthew  Phakrases,  metropolitan  of  Serres  (1377- 
1409),  was  captured  by  the  Turks  in  1383,  but 
released  four  years  later;  John  Chortasmenos 
esteemed  him  highly  (Chortasm.  102—04).  In  sum, 
the  Phakrases  family  was  of  minor  importance, 
but  occasionally  appeared  in  higher  positions  and 
was  related  to  nobler  families. 

lit.  Nicol,  Kantakouzenos  234-37.  add.  in  DOP  27  (1973) 
3126  S.  Lampros,  “Ekphrasis  peri  ton  basilikon  offikion 
hypo  Ioannou  Phakrase,”  NE  13  (1916)  23-32.  -E.T. 

PHALERA.  See  Chariot  Mounts  and  Horse 
Fittings. 

PHANTINOS  THE  YOUNGER,  saint;  born  Cal- 
abria  late  9th  C.,  died  Thessalonike  14  Nov.?  or 
30  Aug.?  in  late  ìoth  C.  A  master  of  the  ascetical 
life,  Phantinos  (<ì>avTÎi' oç)  was  at  Merrourion 
ca.940  when  he  undertook  the  spiritual  direction 
of  Neilos  of  Rossano.  He  reportedly  founded 
three  monasteries,  including  one  for  women.  Be- 
lieving  himself  divinely  warned  of  impending 
Muslim  raids,  however,  he  departed  for  Greece, 
where  he  settled  at  Thessalonike  and  met 
Athanasios  of  Athos. 

Until  recently,  it  was  generally  believed  that 
there  were  two  different  saints  named  Phantinos 
the  Younger:  the  abbot  at  Merkourion  known 
to  Neilos,  and  the  saint  at  Thessalonike  known  to 
Athanasios.  A  still  unedited  ìith-C.  Life,  discov- 
ered  by  E.  Follieri  in  a  Moscow  MS  (infra),  dem- 
onstrates  that  the  two  traditions  refer  to  the  same 
person. 

source.  E.  Follieri,  “La  vita  inedita  di  S.  Fantino  il 
Giovane  nel  Codice  Mosquensis  478,”  AUi  del  4°  Congresso 
stonc.o  c.alnhrese  (Naples  1969)  19-35. 

lit.  BHG  15096,  BHG  Auct.  23662.  B.  Cappelli,  “Sui 
santi  monaci  calabresi  Fantino  e  Nicodemo,”  BollBadGr  n.s. 
29  (1975)  55-7*-  -J.M.H. 


PHARAN  (<I>apáF),  name  of  several  sites  in  Pal- 
estine  and  Sinai. 

1.  The  wilderness  of  Pharan  and  the  mountain 
of  Pharan  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the 
site  of  a  divine  theophany  during  the  Israelites’ 
wanderings  (Num  10:12,  Dt  33:2,  Hab  3:3)  and 
with  the  site  of  Hagar’s  wilderness  journey  (Gen 
21:14,  21). 

2.  Episcopal  see  located  in  the  date-palm  oasis 
of  the  Sinai  peninsula  northwest  of  St.  Catherine’s 
Monastery  (Wadi  Feiran).  It  was  known  to  Euse- 
bios  of  Caesarea  (Onomastihon)  in  the  early  4th  C. 
The  pilgrim  Egeria  visited  the  hermits  of  Pharan 
on  her  way  to  and  from  the  “Mountain  of  God” 
of  Sinai  (Itinerarium  6.1—3).  Its  5th-C.  bishop, 
Martyrios,  pacified  nomad  attackers.  By  the  6th 
C.  it  was  a  fortified  site  on  the  Sinai  pilgrim  route. 
Its  7th-C.  bishop,  Theodore,  a  proponent  of 
Monoenergism,  is  probably  to  be  identified  with 
Theodore  of  Raithou. 

3.  Monastery  northeast  of  Jerusalem,  founded 
by  St.  Chariton  ca.330  and  possibly  named  after 
the  wilderness  Pharan  (Shahid,  Byz.  àf  Arabs  (yth 
C.)  406).  It  was  a  residence  of  Elithymios  the 
Great  in  the  5th  C.  and  John  Moschos  in  the 
late  6th.  It  produced  a  patriarch  of  Antioch, 
Gregory,  in  the  6th  C.  By  the  7th  C.,  Pharan  dis- 
appears  from  the  sources. 

lit.  2.  R.  Devreesse,  “Le  christianisme  dans  la  péninsule 
sinaitique,  des  origines  à  l'arrivée  des  musulmans,”  RevBibl 
49  ('94°)  205-23- 

lit.  3.  Beck,  Kirche  203.  -L.S.B.MacC. 

PHARMACOLOGY.  Drug  lore  was  fundamental 
in  Byz.  medicine,  much  as  it  was  in  Greco-Roman 
medicine.  The  pharmaceutical  lists  of  Oribasios, 
Aetios  of  Amida,  and  Paul  of  Aegina  owe  data 
to  earlier  lore  gathered  by  Diosrorides,  Xeno- 
crates,  and  Galen,  but  Byz.  physicians  were  in 
full  command  of  herbs  and  drugs,  illustrated  in 
the  medical  books  by  Alexander  of  Tralles.  Few 
new  drugs  were  added  to  the  pharmacopeia  after 
Dioskorides’  De  materia  medica  (about  65)  and  the 
huge  compaction  of  pharmacological  doxography 
in  the  drug  tracts  by  Galen,  but  Byz.  doctors 
shrewdly  rearranged  aspects  of  drug  theory  to 
make  sense  of  Galen’s  often  confusing  notions  of 
how  drugs  “worked.”  Aetios  of  Amida’s  preface 
on  the  theory  of  drug  actions,  and  Paul  of  Aegi- 
na’s  careful  catalog  of  useful  drugs  (bk-7),  show 
Byz.  pharmacology  precisely  designed  to  fit  neatly 
into  basic  treatments  of  diseases  from  plague  to 
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skin  rashes.  An  anonymous  tract  of  sometime 
during  the  nth-i4th  C.  (G.  Litavrin,  VizVrem  31 
[1971]  249—301)  contains  dietetic  and  pharma- 
ceutic  advice,  including  the  recipe  for  the  “per- 
fume  of  the  Empress  Zoe.”  Lfsing  approximately 
700  fundamental  simples,  derived  from  plants, 
animals  (including  insects),  and  minerals,  Byz. 
drug  lore  became  the  model  for  later  Arab  phar- 
macology.  In  turn,  late  Byz.  medical  summaries, 
suggested  by  the  works  of  Symeon  Seth  and 
Nicholas  Myrepsos,  reflect  the  influence  of  Arab 
pharmaceuticals,  esp.  imported  substances  from 
the  Far  East.  Almost  all  of  the  traditional  drugs 
remained  standard  through  the  millennium  of 
Byz.  medicine,  with  the  repeated  employment  of 
opium  poppy,  the  hellebores,  blister  beetle  solu- 
tion,  caustic  mineral  washes,  soft  emollients  man- 
ufactured  from  rose  oils,  kaolin  as  an  antidote, 
and  hundreds  of  similar  compounds.  Noteworthy 
too  are  the  kyphi  formulas,  incorporated  into  Byz. 
pharmacy  from  the  venerated  foIk  medicine  of 
Egypt.  Generally  drug  actions  were  explained  by 
the  old  theories  of  elements,  qualities,  and  hu- 
mors,  illustrated  by  the  pharmacy  in  Oribasios, 
Aetios  of  Amida,  and  Paul  of  Aegina. 

lít.  J.  Riddle,  “Byzantine  Commentaries  on  Dioscor- 
ìdes,"  J.  Stannard,  “Aspects  of  Byzantine  Materia  Medica,” 
and  J.  Scarborough,  “Early  Byzantine  Pharmacology,” DOP 
38  (>984)  95_i°2,  205-32.  -J.S. 

PHAROS  CHURCH.  See  Nea  Ekklesia. 

PHASIS  ($âo-í.ç),  a  river  in  Colchis,  the  modern 
Rioni,  which  flows  into  the  Black  Sea  at  Poti.  The 
Laz  (see  Lazika)  first  appear  in  this  area  at  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  C.  Prokopios  was  personally 
familiar  with  the  area,  which  figures  prominently 
in  his  Wars ,  books  1  and  4.  Later  Byz.  writers 
used  the  term  Phasis  in  this  sense  (e.g.,  Nik.Chon. 
528.84,  626.59,  or  Chalk.  1 : 130.8-9,  2:223.7),  but 
earlier  writers  often  identified  the  Phasis  with  the 
river  Araxes  (e.g.,  Theoph.  329.31,  De  adm.  imp. 
45).  This  stems  from  rendering  “Basean,”  the 
Armenian  district  on  the  upper  Araxes,  as  “Pha- 
siane”  in  Greek  (e.g.,  De  adm.  imp.  45.44)  and 
Latin  (Cosmographer  of  Ravenna,  69).  Phasiane 
appears  in  Byz.  sources  in  various  spellings  (Hon- 
igmann,  Ostgrenie  196). 

lit.  D.  Kekelia,  “O  geograficeskom  aspekte  lokalizacii 
Fasisa,”  Soobscenija  AN  Gruz  SSR  102  (1981)  no.2,  505-08. 

-R.T. 


PHELA  TREASURE,  dated  to  the  6th  or  7th  C. 
and  found  before  1955  in  Syria  or  Lebanon,  is 
composed  of  seven  silver  objects  (two  chalices,  two 
patens,  a  cross  and  holder,  a  seal),  five  of  which 
bear  dedications;  the  church  named  in  two  of 
these  is  that  “of  the  Theotokos  of  the  village  ( kome ) 
of  Phela.”  With  the  exception  of  the  cross  holder, 
now  apparently  lost,  the  objects  are  divided  be- 
tween  collections  in  Bern  and  Washington.  One 
paten  with  silver  stamps  of  577  was  given  by  an 
exkoubitor,  who  may  have  retired  to  his  native 
village.  The  seal,  a  unique  example  of  an  early 
“cone”  seal  (see  Seals,  Cone  or  Pyramid)  in  silver, 
had  belonged  to  a  “bishop  of  Rerania”  (Rerynia 
[Ryrenia]  in  Cyprus?),  perhaps  another  native  of 
Phela.  (See  also  Treasures,  Silver  and  Gold; 
Liturgical  Vessels.) 

lit.  E.C.  Dodd,  Byiantine  Silver  Treasures  (Bern  1973), 
nos.  4-8.  Mango,  Siluer ,  nos.  61-66.  -M.M.M. 

PHELONION  (<pe\óuiov),  a  vestment  worn  pri- 
marily  by  priests  and  bishops,  the  Eastern  equiv- 
alent  of  the  Latin  chasuble.  Like  the  chasuble,  the 
phelonion  derives  probably  from  the  Roman  pae- 
nula.  The  phelonion  is  a  form  of  cape,  worn  over 
the  sticharion  and  simply  pulled  on  over  the 
head.  It  was  made  of  wool  or  silk  and  could  be 
any  number  of  colors.  It  was  originally  circular 
and  hung  down  nearly  to  the  knees  in  front  and 
back;  the  front  section  was  gradually  shortened 
over  time,  so  that  the  garment  became  more  semi- 
circular  in  shape  and  allowed  the  wearer  freer 
use  of  his  arms  (for  the  form  in  the  ìoth  C.,  see 
the  Bible  of  Leo  Sakellarios,  fol.3;  for  the  1  ith 
C.,  the  Homilies  of  John  Chrysostom,  Paris,  B.N. 
Coisl.  79,  fol.2v;  Lazarev,  Storia,  fig.233).  In  the 
late  1 1  th  C.,  the  phelonion  of  a  patriarch  began  to 
be  decorated  regularly  with  an  overall  pattern  of 
crosses  and  was  referred  to  as  a  polystaurion. 

lit.  Braun,  Liturgische  Gewandung  234-47.  -N.P.S. 

PHERRAI.  See  Bera. 

PHIAL.  See  Glass  Cruets. 

PHIALE  ((/>1.0X17,  also  called  Kpi)VT),  \ovrrip),  the 
fountain  in  the  open  court  or  atrium  preceding 
a  church;  in  a  secular  context,  a  luxurious  palace 
furnishing  (Preger,  Scriptores,  103.4).  The  term 
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may  also  refer  to  the  square,  octagonal,  or  poly- 
gonal  structure  erected  over  the  phiale  (Orlandos, 
Monast.Arch.  110—14). 

Church  phialai  were  originally  intended  for  the 
ablutions  of  participants  in  the  líturgy.  From  the 
6th  C.  onward,  however,  they  were  also  used  for 
the  blessing  of  the  waters  at  Epiphany.  Phialai 
often  had  the  form  of  a  shallow  bowl.  Two  im- 
portant  examples  of  solid  stone  are  the  5th-C. 
phiale  of  St.  Demetrios  in  Thessalonike  and  that 
in  the  outer  narthex  of  Hagia  Sophia  in  Constan- 
tinople  (L.  Bouras,  Gesta  16.2  [1977]  65).  A  mon- 
olithic  phiale  (1060)  in  the  Lavra  on  Mount  Athos 
is  the  only  example  retaining  an  elaborate  bronze 
trough  ( strobilion )  spouting  water.  Representations 
of  phialai  in  monumental  painting  and  MS  illu- 
mination  often  display  troughs  ending  in  a  pine- 
cone  or  eagle  Hnial. 

The  meaning  of  phiale  in  the  title  protospa- 
tharios  tes  Phiales  is  unclear.  It  probably  re- 
ferred  to  a  part  of  the  Boukoleon  harbor. 

lit.  G.  Millet,  “Recherches  au  Mont-Athos  III:  Phiale 
et  simandre  à  Lavra,”  BCH  29  (1905)  105-23.  I,.  Bouras, 
“Some  Observations  on  the  Grand  Lavra  Phiale  at  Mount 
Athos  and  its  Bronze  Strobilion,”  DChAE'1  8  (1975—76)  85— 
96.  A.  Rhatchatrian,  Origine  et  typologie  des  baptistères  paléo- 
chrétiens  (Paris  1982)  8 1  f .  -I.-Ph.B. 

PHILADELPHIA  (<t>LkaôÉk<pet.a,  now  Ala§ehir), 
city  of  Lydia  and  last  Byz.  possession  in  Asia 
Minor.  Philadelphia  was  significant  in  the  6th  C., 
when  the  followers  of  Prorlos  called  it  “little 
Athens”  because  of  its  festivals  and  temples  (John 
Lydos,  De  mensibus,  bk-4,  ch.58);  John  Lydos, 
however,  described  the  suffering  of  his  native 
Philadelphia  under  John  the  Cappadocian,  whose 
agents  ruthlessly  extracted  taxes  (De  magistratibus, 
bk.3,  chs.  58—59).  Philadelphia,  a  city  of  the 
Thraresion  theme,  was  occupied  by  the  Turks 
after  Mantzikert  (1071),  but  was  recovered  by  the 
Byz.  in  1098  and  became  capital  of  the  theme  (by 
the  mid-i2th  C.),  a  major  bulwark  of  the  frontier, 
and  base  for  imperial  expeditions  to  the  east.  The 
city  was  a  center  of  resistance  to  Andronikos  I  in 
1182  and  the  capital  of  Theodore  Manraphas. 
Philadelphia  flourished  under  the  Laskarids,  when 
it  was  administered  by  a  stralopedarches  of  Phila- 
delphia  and  Thrakesion.  It  was  a  center  of  trade, 
with  colonies  of  Venetians  (attested  in  1 188)  and 
Genoese  (1342),  and  was  noted  for  its  production 
of  leather  goods  and  red-dyed  silk. 


In  the  i4th  C.,  Philadelphia,  as  the  easternmost 
Byz.  cìty,  was  frequently  attacked  by  the  Turks. 
Rescued  by  the  Catalan  Grand  Company  in  1304, 
it  was  forced  to  pay  tribute  to  Germiyan  after  the 
siege  of  1309/10;  from  1322  to  1324  it  endured 
a  long  siege  by  Germiyan  and  Aydin,  the  account 
of  which  reveals  many  details  of  local  topography. 
Two  bishops  of  that  era,  Thf.oi.eptos  and  Maka- 
rios  Chrysorephalos,  played  an  enormous  role 
in  administering  and  defending  the  city.  Phila- 
delphia  was  then  a  Byz.  enclave  surrounded  by 
Turkish  emirates,  prospering  through  trade  and 
its  strategic  location.  It  finally  fell  to  Bayezid  I  in 
1390.  Philadelphia,  which  was  a  suffragan  bish- 
opric  of  Sardis,  became  an  independent  metrop- 
olis  under  Isaac  II  and  metropolis  of  Lydia  in 
1369; 

Philadelphia  owed  its  survival  in  part  to  its  long 
and  powerful  walls,  whose  extensive  remains  ap- 
pear  to  date  to  the  3rd  and  i2th— i3th  C.  (A. 
Pralong  et  al.  in  Philadelphie  et  aulres  études  [Paris 
1984]  17-67,  101-26).  The  city  also  preserves  the 
ruins  of  a  large  domed  basilica,  evidently  Justini- 
anic  (H.  Buchwald,yẄf  30  [1981]  301-18). 

lit.  P.  Schreiner,  “Zur  Cjeschichte  Philadelpheias  im  14. 
Jahrhundert  (1293-1390),”  OrChrP  35  (1969)  375-431.  H. 
Ahrweiler,  “La  région  de  Philadelphie  au  XIVe  siècle,” 
CRAl  (1983)  175-97.  -C.F. 

PHILAGATHOS,  monk  of  Rossano,  author  of 
the  so-called  Italo-Greek  homiliary;  baptismal  name 
probably  Philippos,  family  name  probably  Kera- 
meus;  born  Sicily  or  Calabria  late  ìith  C.,  died 
mid-i2th  C.  According  to  C.  Cupane  (SicGymn  31 
[1978]  5),  Philagathos  “was  a  monk  of  an  abso- 
lutely  new  type.”  Philagathos’s  homilies  were  based 
not  only  on  patristic  tradition,  but  on  classical 
authors  as  well,  and  on  the  principles  of  ancient 
rhetoric.  In  the  27th  homily,  pronounced  after 
1 143  according  to  E.  Kitzinger  (in  Byzantino-Sicula 
2  [Palermo  1975]  301-06),  Philagathos  described 
the  Cappella  Palatina  in  Palermo  in  detail  and 
praised  the  founder  of  thechurch,  Roger  II.  Like 
his  younger  contemporary,  Eugenios  of  Pa- 
lermo,  Philagathos  was  interested  in  the  Slephan- 
ites  and  Ichnelates  of  Symeon  Seth  and  produced 
an  allegorical  commentary  on  this  text.  Possibly 
Philagathos  wrote  a  commentary  on  Heliodoros, 
although  Hunger  dates  this  work  in  the  5th  C. 
(Lil.  2:121).  The  commentary  attempts  to  use  the 
love  story  of  the  Aethiopica  as  a  Christian  allegory. 
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ed.  Filagato  da  Cerami,  Omilie  per  i  Vangeli  domenicali  e  le 
feste  fisse  di  tutto  l’anno,  ed.  G.  Rossi  Taibbi  (Palermo  1969). 
S.  Caruso,  “Le  tre  omilíe  inedite  ‘Per  la  domenica  delle 
palme’  di  Lìlagato  de  Cerami,”  EEBS  41  (1974)  109-27. 
Heliodori  Aethiopica ,  ed.  A.  Colonna  (Rome  1938)  365-70. 
Russ.  tr.  S.V.  Poljakova,  VizVrem  31  (1971)  245f. 

lit.  M.  Gigante,  “II  problema  Filagato,”  SBNG  633-39. 
A.  Colonna,  “Teofane  Cerameo  e  Filippo  Filosofo,”  BollCom 
8  (1960)  25—28.  B.  Lavagnini,  “Filippo-Filagato  promotore 
degli  studi  di  greco  in  Calabria,”  BollBadGr  28  (1974)  3— 
12.  -A.K. 

PHILANTHROPENOS  ( <t>i,havdp(imr)vó' ;).  This 
family,  whose  name  is  etymologically  connected 
with  the  monastery  of  Christos  tou  Philanthropou 
in  Constantinople,  appeared  in  the  mid-i3th  C.; 
many  of  its  members  held  high  positions  in  the 
army  and  administration.  Alexios  Doukas  Philan- 
thropenos,  a  commander  in  1255  near  Ohrid  in 
the  Bulgarian  war,  who  later  became  protostrator 
and  megas  doux,  died  ca.1275;  by  his  daughter 
Maria,  who  married  Michael  Tarchaneiotes,  he 
was  the  grandfather  of  the  Alexios  Philanthro- 
penos  who  rebelled  against  Andronikos  II.  Later 
Philanthropenoi,  likewise  related  to  the  Doukai, 
included  George  Doukas  Philanthropenos,  who 
was  governor  oí  Lemnos  and  held  the  dignity  of 
megas  hetaireìarches  in  1346  ( Lavra  3,  no.  126.39— 
40).  Alexios  Angelos  Philanthropenos  bore  the 
title  of  caesar  and  was  the  real  ruler  of  Thessaly 
ca.  1 382—89  (B.  Ferjancic,  Tesalija  u  XIII  i  XIV  veku 
[Belgrade  1974]  265—77).  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother,  Caesar  Manuel  Angelos  (ca.  1389— 94). 
One  of  the  most  eminent  i5th-C.  Philanthropenoi 
was  George,  who,  appointed  mesazon  by  John 
VIII,  accompanied  him  to  the  Council  of  Ferrara- 
Florence  in  1438/9  (Syropoulos,  Mémoires  486— 
92).  Alexios  Laskaris  Philanthropenos,  governor 
of  Patras  in  1445,  was  highly  esteemed  by  Bes- 
sarion,  who  sent  him  a  theological  treatise. 

Numerous  Philanthropenoi  are  of  interest  either 
for  their  relationship  to  other  famous  lineages 
(Kantakouzenos,  Palaiologos,  Bryennios,  Komne- 
nos,  Asan,  Choumnos,  Tarchaneiotes)  or  because 
of  their  profession  (epi  tes  trapetes,  megus  stratope- 
darches,  megas  droungarios,  admiral,  protasehretis,  me- 
gas  oihonomos,  protopsaltes).  Several  women  of  the 
family  are  noted,  for  example,  Anna  Kantakou- 
zene  Komnene  Palaiologina  Bryennissa  Philan- 
thropene  (fl.  ca.  1330;  Nicol,  Kantakouzenos  i5of). 

lit.  Polemis,  Duukai  167—70.  Guilland,  Institutions  2:365. 
V.  Laurent,  “I.égendes  sigillographiques  et  familles  byz- 
antines,”  EO  31  (1932)  177-81.  -  E.T. 


PHILANTHROPENOS,  ALEXIOS,  general;  born 
ca.1270?,  died  after  1323.  Second  son  of  the  pro- 
tovestiarios  Michael  Tarchaneiotes  and,  through 
his  mother,  a  member  of  the  Philanthropenos 
family,  Alexios  attained  military  renown  at  a  youtig 
age.  In  1293  he  was  made  pinkemes  and  doux  of 
the  theme  of  Thraresion  and  sent  to  Asia  Minor 
to  fight  the  Turks  and  regain  control  of  the 
Maeander  region.  His  campaigns  of  1294—95  were 
marked  with  successes,  such  as  the  reconquest  of 
Miletos  and  Achyraous.  The  local  population  ral- 
lied  to  his  support.  In  late  1295  he  rebelled  against 
Andronihos  II  and  ruled  independently  for  a 
brief  period.  He  was  soon,  however,  arrested  and 
blinded  (on  25  Dec.  1295:  Kleinchroniken  1:194, 
2:2140. 

Philanthropenos  was  the  son-in-law  of  Constan- 
tine  Arropolites  and  a  friend  of  Maximos  Pla- 
noudes,  who  addressed  28  letters  to  him.  Toward 
the  end  of  his  life  he  regained  imperial  favor, 
thanks  to  the  urging  of  Patr.  Isaias  (1323—32).  In 
1323  he  was  sent  to  Philadelphia  to  help  raise  the 
Turkish  siege  (Greg.  1:360—62). 

lit.  A.  Laiou,  “Some  Observations  on  Alexios  Philan- 
thropenos  and  Maximos  Planoudes,”  BMGS  4  (1978)  89- 
99.  Laiou,  CP  ÍC  the  Lalins  80-87,  292.  -A.M.T. 

PHILANTHROPOS  SOTER  MONASTERY.  See 

Choumnaina,  Irene. 

PHILANTHROPY  ((fnhaudpomía,  “love  of  man- 
kind”)  was  regarded  as  an  essential  divine  at- 
tribute,  which  every  good  Christian  was  bound  to 
emulate  by  ministering  to  Christ  in  the  person  of 
the  poor,  the  sick,  the  aged,  the  homeless,  and 
the  imprisoned.  Philanthropia,  incorporating  the 
quality  of  eleemosyne  (mercy  or  almsgiving),  was 
thus  one  of  the  major  virtues  expected  of  saints 
and  emperors,  the  supreme  “imitators  of  Christ.” 
Emperors  took  every  opportunity  to  characterize, 
and  justify,  their  legislation  as  philanthropic. 

The  most  striking  manifestation  of  philan- 
thropy  in  Byz.  society  was  the  systematic  public 
provision  of  social  welfare  and  hospitality 
through  a  variety  of  specialized  institutions:  the 
hospital  (xenon,  or,  less  frequently,  nosohomeion) , 
the  hospice  (xenodocheion),  the  old-age  home 
(geroromeion),  the  poorhouse  (ptochotro- 
pheion),  the  orphanage  (orphanotropheion),  and 
the  ecclesiastical  welfare  center  (diakonia).  These 
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institutions,  like  philanthropy  itself,  had  pre- 
Christian  antecedents,  but  were  essentially  the 
product  of  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the 
4th— 5th  C.  and  represented  a  transformation  in 
the  pattern  of  public  benefaction  ( euergesia )  from 
the  ancient  ethos  of  “bread  and  circuses”  to  one 
that  stressed  the  spiritual  salvation  of  both  the 
giver  and  the  beneficiary.  Although  many  such 
institutions  were  lay  sponsored,  and  some  of  the 
most  important  depended  directly  on  the  em- 
peror  (see  Churches,  Imperial),  all  were,  like 
monasteries,  ecclesiastical  units.  From  the  ìoth 
C.,  indeed,  all  new  foundations  of  charitable  houses 
were  invariably  attached  to  monastic  communi- 
ties. 

lit.  D.J.  Constantelos,  Byzantine  Philanthropy  and  Social 
Welfare  (New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  1968).  H.  Hunger,  Prooimion 
(Vienna  1964)  143-53-  Patlagean,  Paumeté  181-96.  R.  Volk, 
Gesundheitswesen  und  Wohltätigkeit  im  Spieget  der  bymntinischen 
Klostertypika  (Munich  1983).  -P.M. 

PHILARETOS  BRACHAMIOS.  See  Bracham- 
ios. 

PHILARETOS  THE  MERCIFUL  (<t>ikápeTo<;  ö 
’EXef)po)i')>  saint;  born  Amneia,  Paphlagonia?, 
702,  died  in  Constantinople  in  the  monastery  of 
Rrisis  or  Rhodophyllion  792;  feastday  1  Dec.  Son 
of  a  well-to-do  peasant,  Philaretos  supposedly 
owned  the  most  impressive  house  in  Amneia,  48 
or  50  farmsteads  (proasteia),  enormous  herds  of 
livestock,  and  many  oiketai  (slaves).  He  lost  his 
wealth  during  the  Arab  invasion;  his  proasteia  were 
seized  by  “neighboring  magnates”  and  peasants; 
and  he  gradually  distributed  the  rest  to  the  poor. 
In  788  Maria,  the  granddaughter  of  Philaretos, 
was  chosen  in  a  bride  show  as  the  spouse  of 
Constantine  VI;  Philaretos’s  family  moved  to 
Constantinople,  where  one  of  Maria’s  sisters  mar- 
ried  the  palrikios  Konstantinakios,  and  another 
was  sent  to  become  the  bride  of  the  Lombard  king 
Argouses  (Harichis). 

The  Life  of  Philaretos  was  written  in  821/2  by 
his  grandson,  the  monk  Niketas  of  Amneia,  as  a 
Byz.  version  of  the  story  of  Job.  The  hero  is  a 
man  of  exceptional  generosity,  but  he  differs  from 
the  paragon  of  philanthropy,  John  Eleemon,  in 
that  John  was  a  politician,  directing  the  patriar- 
chal  treasury  of  Alexandria,  while  Philaretos  was 
a  private  citizen  who  distributed  his  own  posses- 


sions,  apparently  to  his  own  detriment,  so  that 
ordinary  people,  including  his  wife,  considered 
him  a  fool.  Unlike  Symeon  of  Emesa,  however, 
Philaretos  is  not  a  wild  eccentric,  but  a  mild  and 
temperate  person.  The  Life  bears  no  traces  of 
anti-Iconoclastic  polemics.  It  is  a  very  important 
source  for  8th-C.  agrarian  history  (J.  Nesbitt, 
GOrThR  14  [1969]  150-58).  The  Life  is  preserved 
in  two  versions:  Paris,  B.N.  gr.  1510,  a  ìoth-C. 
MS,  and  Genoa,  Bib.  Franz.  34,  1  tth  C.  K.  Bonis 
(in  Überlieferungsgeschichtliche  Untersuchungen  [Ber- 
lin  1981]  97)  ascribes  both  MSS  to  the  i2th  C.  L. 
Rydén  (AB  ioo  [1982]  485-95)  hypothesizes  that 
the  Genoa  MS  preserves  the  earlier  tradition  and 
that  the  Paris  version  represents  a  revísion  pro- 
duced  in  the  same  milíeu  as  the  Life  of  Andrew 
the  Fool.  The  Menologion  of  Basil  II  (p.218) 
shows  the  burial  of  Philaretos  (in  the  Krisis  mon- 
astery,  according  to  the  text). 

sources.  M.-H.  Fourmy,  M.  Leroy,  “La  Vie  de  S.  Phi- 
larète,”  Byiantion  9  (1934)  85—170,  with  Fr.  tr.  A.  Vasiliev, 
“Zitie  Filareta  Milostivogo,”  IRAIK  5  (1900)  64-86. 

lit.  BHG  151  iz— 15123.  P.  Gianrtopoulos,  “Paratereseis 
sto  ‘Bio  tou  hagiou  Philaretou,’ ”  Byzantina  13.1  (1985) 
487—503.  S.V.  Poljakova,  “Fol’klornyj  sjuzet  o  scastlivom 
glupce  v  nekotorych  pamjatnikach  agiografii  VIII  v.,” 
VizVrem  34  (1973)  130-36.  P.  Speck,  Kaiser  Konstantín  VI., 
vol.  1  (Munich  1978)  204-06.  I.  Diller-Sellschopp,  “Der 
Weg  des  Aschenputtelmärchens  vom  Orient  zu  den  Brü- 
dern  Grìmm  (AT  510),”  FoliaN  4  (1982)  19!. 

-A.R.,  N.P.á. 


PHILES  (<t>L\rti,  cf.  (pí \oç  and  the  component 
-^>1X77?  in  ev-(t>L\.f)<;,  “well-loved,”  etc.),  a  noble 
family  flourishing  only  during  the  i3th— i4th  C. 
Theodore,  appointed  governor  of  Thessalonike 
byJoHN  III  Vatatzes  soon  after  1246,  was  blinded 
in  1255  by  his  great  enemy,  Theodore  II  Las- 
raris,  and  therefore  in  1258  went  over  to  Michael 
VIII  Palaiologos  (Angold,  Byz.  Gouernment  76-78, 
82,  289).  Theodore’s  son  Alexios  married  Maria 
Palaiologina,  second  daughter  of  John  Kanta- 
kouzenos  and  Irene  Palaiologina  and  thus  niece 
of  the  emperor;  in  1261  Alexios  received  the  rank 
of  megas  domestikos.  Campaigning  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesos  in  1262,  he  was  taken  prisoner;  he  died 
there  a  year  later  (A.  Failler,  REB  38  [1980]  87— 
96).  John  Philes,  also  called  Palaiologos,  was  in- 
vested  with  the  function  of  a  protostrator  and  cam- 
paigned  successfully  against  the  Turks  (before 
1314).  A  learned  man,  he  corresponded  with  Mi- 
chael  Gabras,  who  also  wrote  a  letter  to  Theo- 
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phy!aktos  Philes,  probably  John’s  son.  Another 
John  Philes  accompanied  the  Empress  Irene  (wife 
of  John  VI  Kantakouzenos)  to  Didymoteichon  in 
1352.  By  far  the  most  renowned  member  of  the 
family  was  Manuel  Philes,  the  poet,  to  be  distin- 
guished  from  the  hymnographer  Michael  Philes, 
who  probably  also  lived  in  the  i4th  C.  (Beck, 
Kirche  707). 

lit.  Gabras,  Letters  1:48,  54,  65.  Nicol,  Kantakouzenos  19, 
79,  106.  -E.T. 

PHILES,  MANUEL,  court  poet  under  Androni- 
kos  II  and  III;  born  Ephesus  ca.  1275,  died  ca.1345. 
A  pupil  of  George  Pachymeres,  Philes  partici- 
pated  in  an  embassy  to  the  “Tauroscythians”  (Ta- 
tars)  in  1293  to  arrange  the  marriage  of  Maria, 
daughter  of  Andronikos  II,  to  the  khan  of  the 
Golden  Horde.  He  also  went  on  a  mission  to 
recruit  Georgian  archers  in  1305—06  and  daims 
to  have  traveled  among  the  “Persians  [Turks], 
Arabs,  Indians,  and  Scythians.”  He  offended  an 
emperor,  probably  Andronikos  II,  and  was  briefly 
imprisoned.  His  complaints  of  poverty,  hunger, 
thirst,  and  the  cold  may  be  a  topos.  The  subjects 
and  addressees  of  his  poems  indicate  that  he  had 
dose  ties  with  the  imperial  family,  the  aristocracy 
(he  was  related  to  the  Melissenoi),  and  the  patri- 
arch. 

Philes’s  poetry,  in  iambics  and  political  verse, 
was  immensely  varied  and  prolihc.  It  included 
poems  on  flora  and  fauna  (e.g.,  his  very  lengthy 
On  the  Characleristics  of  Animals,  based  primarily 
on  Aelianus),  his  descriptions  of  an  elephant  and 
an  ostrich,  and  two  didactic  poems  on  si!kworms 
(Z.  Kádár,  Acta  Classica  Unwersitaûs  Scientiarum 
Debreceniensis  1  [1965]  49—55)-  In  a  panegyric  in 
honor  of  John  Kantakouzenos,  Philes  converses 
with  abstract  notions  such  as  Reason,  Virtue,  Truth, 
and  Modesty.  He  wrote  epitaphioi  for  members  of 
the  imperial  family  and  the  nobility,  an  enhomion 
of  Andronikos  III  (M.I.  Gedeon,  EkAl  4  [1883] 
29  ìf),  poems  on  feastdays,  petitions  (for  a  horse, 
bridle,  barley,  winter  cloak,  wine,  etc.),  accounts 
of  historical  events  such  as  the  Bulgarian  cam- 
paigns  of  1304  and  the  Catalan  raids  in  Thrace, 
and  ekphraseis  of  relics  and  works  of  art.  His  verses 
provide  information  on  Vlach  sheep  shearing  and 
the  geography  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  the 
Adriatic  coast.  His  poems  are  a  good  source  for 
prosopography,  and  for  descriptions  of  icons,  icon 


frames,  and  books,  which  show  that  the  patronage 
system  extended  to  commissioning  epigrams  to 
celebrate  such  artistic  creations  (Belting,  lllum. 
Buch  i8f,  48f).  His  poetry  so  closely  resembles 
that  of  Ptochoprodromos  that  there  has  some- 
times  been  confusion  between  the  two. 

ed.  Carmina,  ed.  E.  Miller,  2  vols.  (Paris  1855-57;  rp. 
Amsterdam  1967).  Carmina  inedita,  ed.  E.  Martini  (Naples 
1900);  corr.  N.  Bees,  VizVrem  20.2  (1913)  66f  and  E.  Kurtz, 
BNJbb  4  (1923)  51-76.  Poetae  bucolici  et  didactici,  ed.  F. 
Dübner,  F.S.  Lehrs  (Paris  1862)  1—68.  Dujcev,  Medioevo 
2:263-74,  6iof. 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  2:147,  172,  266L  275.  Ch.  Loparev, 
Vizantijskij  poet  Manuil  Fil  (St.  Petersburg  1891).  I.  Rosen- 
lhal-Kamarinea,  “Beobachtungen  zur  Stellung  des  Dichters 
in  der  byzantinischen  Gesellschaft  des  XIV.  Jhs.  anhand 
der  Schriften  des  Manuel  Philes,”  14  CEB  2  (Bucharest 
1975)  251-58.  N.  Radosevìé  in  Vizlzvori  6:591-98. 

'  -A.M.T.,  A.C. 

PHILIP  (í>t\t7T7roç),  apostle  ancl  saint;  feastday 
in  Gonstantinople  14  Nov.  He  was  popular  with 
the  Gnostics,  who  attributed  to  him  one  of  the 
Nag  Hammadi  Gospels  addressed  to  the  topic  of 
the  mystical  marriage  of  the  Perfect  (i.e.,  Jesus) 
to  Sophia.  Another  Gnostic  document  connected 
with  Philip  is  the  letter  of  Peter  to  him:  it  contains 
the  invitation  tojoin  the  apostles  and  is  followed 
by  a  description  of  their  questions  addressed  to 
the  Savior.  Byz.  legend  relates  Philip’s  missionary 
work  (primarily  in  Scythia  and  Phrygia)  and  his 
martyrdom,  together  with  that  of  Bartholomew, 
in  Hierapolis.  His  cult  developed  from  the  early 
6th  C.,  when  his  apostoleion  was  constructed  in 
Constantinople,  in  the  district  of  Meltiadou,  by 
Anastasios  I,  according  to  the  Patna  (Janin,  Églises 
CP  493O.  The  Acts  of  Philip  (5th  C.?)  were  trans- 
lated  into  Latin,  Syriac,  Armenian,  Ethiopic;  later 
Greek  eulogies  (e.g.,  by  Niketas  Paphlagon,  Sy- 
meon  Metaphrastes)  are  short  on  detail  and  ig- 
nore  Philip’s  colorful  miracles  related  in  his  Acls. 

With  the  exception  of  a  unioue  iron  of  rhe  icth 
C.  (Weitzmann,  Sinai  Icons,  no.B.59),  where  he  is 
shown  blessed  by  Christ,  Philip  usually  appears 
colìegially  with  other  apostles  on  ivories  and  in 
MS  illustration.  On  the  Harbaville  triptych  (Gold- 
schmidt-Weitzmann,  Elfenbeinskulpt.  II,  no.33)  and 
other  works,  he  is  indistinguishable,  except  for 
his  inscription,  from  Thomas,  the  other  youthful 
apostle. 

Sources.  J.E.  Ménard,  L’F.uangile  selon  Philippe  (Paris 
1967).  The  Gnspel  of  Philip,  tr.  R.  McL.  Wilson  (London 
1962).  J.E.  Ménard,  La  lettre  de  Pierre  à  Phìlippe  (Quebec 
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1977).  Acta  apûstolorum  apocrypha,  cd.  M.  Bonnet,  vol.  2.2 
(Leipzig  1903). 

lit.  BHG  1516-1530C.  J.M.  Sevrin,  “Les  noces  spiri- 
tuelles  d  ms  l’Évangile  selon  Philippe,”  Muséon  87  (1974) 
143-93.  -J.I.,  A.K.,  A.C. 


PHILIP  I  OF  TARANTO,  prince  of  Taranto 
(1294—1331),  prince  of  Achaia  (1307-13),  titular 
Latin  ernperor  of  Constantinople  (1313-31);  died 
Naples  26  Dec.  1331.  Son  of  Charles  II,  king  of 
Naples,  and  grandson  of  Charles  I  of  Anjou, 
Philip  inherited  the  Angevin  rights  of  suzerainty 
over  Frankish  Greece  (including  Achaia,  Athens, 
Naxos,  Albania,  and  Thessaly).  By  conquest  and 
marriage  he  sought  to  expand  Frankish  territory 
at  the  expen.se  of  the  Byz.  and  was  a  continual 
threat  to  Andronikos  II.  His  first  marriage  (to 
Thamar  of  Epiros,  daughter  of  Nirephoros  I 
Romnenos  Doukas,  in  1294)  brought  him  the 
promise  of  suzerainty  over  the  despotate  of  Epi- 
ros  but  ended  in  divorce  in  1309.  From  his  base 
in  Italy  and  Kerkyra,  Philip  campaigned  twice  in 
Epiros  in  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  make  good  his 
claim  to  the  despotate;  he  also  made  an  expedition 
to  the  Morea  in  1306.  In  1313  he  married  Cath- 
erine  of  Valois  (the  daughter  of  Charles  of  Va- 
lois),  who  brought  with  her  the  titular  claim  to 
the  Latin  Empire  of  Constantinople.  He  made 
plans  to  reconquer  Constantinople,  as  part  of  a 
crusade  to  recover  the  Holy  Land,  but  the  expe- 
dition  never  materialized.  In  1313  Philip  relin- 
quished  his  title  of  prince  of  Achaia  but  remained 
suzerain  of  the  principality. 

lit.  Laiou,  CP  éf  the  Latim  42f,  23 8 f,  253-58,  318L 
Longnon,  Empire  latin  272-74,  292-95,  302-04.  Bon,  Mo- 
rée  franque  1:185—90.  -A.M.T. 

PHILIP  MONOTROPOS  (Mopórpotroç,  lit.  “sol- 
itary”),  monk  and  author;  fl.  ca.1100.  He  wrote 
two  ascetic  works  in  verse:  the  Mirror  ( Dioptra ), 
also  known  as  Tears  and  Laments  (in  1095),  and 
two  years  later  the  compilation  entitled  Sylloge  or 
Dialexú,  in  the  genre  of  a  conversation  between 
the  soul  and  the  body;  in  the  later  MS  tradition 
the  two  works  formed  a  single  unit.  Philip  pre- 
sents  the  posthumous  destiny  of  the  soul  and  a 
vision  of  the  Last  Judgment.  Unlike  the  Life  of 
Basil  the  Younger,  the  presentation  of  Mono- 
tropos  has  no  narrative  element,  only  the  lyrical 
perception  of  divine  punishment  and  reward  (F. 


Batjuskov,  ZMNP  273  [Feb.  1891]  333-42).  Fol- 
lowing  Niketas  Stethatos,  Philip  placed  the  souls 
of  the  just  not  in  earthly  paradise  but  in  the 
Ringdom  of  God  in  heaven  (A.  Wenger,  BZ  44 
[1951]  560-69).  The  Dioptra  became  very  popular 
in  the  i4th  C.;  it  was  reworked  by  a  certain  Phial- 
ites  and  translated  into  Church  Slavonic  in  Bul- 
garia  (H.  Miklas,  Starobúlgarskata  literatura  2  [Sofia 
1977]  169-81).  Some  MSS  of  the  Dioptra  contain 
several  accompanying  texts,  including  a  preamble 
by  Michael  Psellos  which  was  used  by  A.  Sonny 
to  date  Psellos’s  death  after  1095  (BZ  3  [1894] 
6o2f);  the  validity  of  this  attribution  has,  however, 
been  questioned  by  J.  Darrouzès  (REB  32  [1974] 
!99f). 

ed.  Spyridon  Lauriotes  in  Ho  Athos,  vol.  1,  pts.  1-2 
(Athens  1919-20)  1-247.  E.S.  Shuckburgh,  Debate  of  the 
Body  aiul  the  Soul  (Cambridge  1894),  with  Lng.  tr. 

lit.  V.  Grumel,  “Remarques  sur  la  Dioptra  de  Philippe 
le  Solitaire,”  BZ  44  (1951)  198-21  1,  with  add.  by  W.  Hör- 
andner,  in  Ahrothinia  (Vienna  1964)  23—40.  G.M.  Procho- 
rov,  “  ‘Dioptra’  Filippa  Pustynnika — ‘Dusezritel’noe  zer- 
calo,’  ”  Russkaja  i  gruúnskaja  srednevekovye  literatury  (Leningrad 
1979)  143-66.  W.  Hörandner,  “Notizen  zu  Philippos 
Monotropos,”  Byiantina  13.2  (1985-86)817-31.  -A.K. 

PHILIP  OF  SIDE,  churchman  and  writer;  born 
Síde,  fl.  first  half  5th  C.  In  the  early  5th  C.  Philip, 
perhaps  accompanied  by  his  relative  Troilos,  em- 
igrated  to  Constantinople,  where  he  became  a 
good  friend  of  John  Chrysostom,  who  ordained 
him  deacon.  Troilos  became  a  successful  orator 
and  teacher,  numbering  future  clerics  and  men 
of  letters  among  his  pupils,  and  with  friends  in 
high  places.  Philip,  by  contrast,  failed  in  three 
bids  for  the  patriarchate  (426,  428,  431). 

His  major  work  was  titled  Christian  History  (not 
ecclesiastical,  as  Sokr.  HE  7.27,  emphasizes),  writ- 
ten  between  434  and  439,  extending  from  the 
Creation  to  ca.426.  To  judge  from  the  strong 
criticisms  of  Sokrates  and  Photios  (Bibl.,  cod.  35) 
of  the  history’s  Asianist  style,  pretensions  to  poly- 
mathy,  shapeless  format,  purple  passages,  and 
chronological  deficiencies,  Philip  was  attempting 
a  fusion  of  various  literary  genres,  pagan  and 
Christian.  Apart  from  the  quotation  by  Photios  of 
the  opening  sentence,  extracts  remain  only  in  a 
i4th/i5th-C.  MS  in  Oxford  (Bodl.  Barocc.  142, 
fols.  2i6r— v).  The  many  other  works  ascribed  to 
Philip  by  Sokrates,  including  a  refutation  of  Juli- 
an’s  Against  the  Galilaeans,  have  vanished  without 
a  trace. 
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ed.  C.  de  Boor,  Neue  Fragmente  des  Papias,  Hegesippus 
und  Pieiius,  in  bisher  unbekannten  Excerpten  aus  der  Hirchen- 
geschichte  des  Philippus  Sideles  in  TU  5  (Leipzig  1889)  165— 
84. 

lit.  E.  Honigmann,  Patristic  Studies  ( =  S I  173]  (Vatican 
>953)  9l-  -B  B- 

PHILIP  OF  SWABIA,  king  of  Germany  (1 198— 
1208);  son  of  Frederich  I  Barbarossa;  born  1 178, 
died  Bamberg  21  June  1208.  In  1197,  at  the 
direction  of  his  brother  Henry  VI,  Philip  rnarried 
Irene,  daughter  of  Isaac  II  and  widow  of  Roger, 
son  of  Tancred  of  Lecce.  The  future  Alexios 
IV  escaped  from  Constantinople  to  Germany  and 
spent  the  winter  of  1201/2  at  Philip’s  court  in  or 
near  Hagenau  (Alsace).  With  the  evident  support 
of  Philip’s  ally  Philip  II  of  France  (M.  Zaborov, 
VizVrem  6  [1953]  228—35),  Boniface  of  Montfer- 
rat,  leader  of  the  Fourth  Crusade,  spent  Christ- 
mas  1201  at  Hagenau;  the  three  almost  certainly 
discussed  the  possibility  of  turning  the  Crusade 
to  Alexios’s  advantage.  Late  in  1202  envoys  of 
Philip  reached  the  Crusaders  at  Zara;  through 
them,  he  guaranteed  AIexios’s  offers,  thus  bring- 
ing  about  the  Crusade’s  diversion  to  Constanti- 
nople.  Philip  believed  that,  through  his  wife,  he 
had  a  claim  to  the  Byz.  throne.  In  May  1203  he 
promised  Pope  Innocent  III,  “If  omnipotent  God 
subdues  the  Greeks’  realm  to  me  or  my  brother- 
in-law,  in  good  faith  and  without  fraud  I  will  act 
to  subject  the  Constantmopolitan  church  to  Rome” 
(MGH  Leges,  Sectio  4,  2:9). 

lit.  E.  Winkelmann,  Philipp  von  Schwaben  und  Otto  IV. 
von  Braunschweig,  2  vols.  (Leipzig  1873—78;  rp.  Darmstadt 
1963).  C.  Diehl,  Choses  et  gens  de  Byrnnce  (Paris  1926)  213— 
29.  J.  Godfrey,  /204:  The  Unholy  Crusade  (Oxford  1980) 
67-69.  -G.M.B. 

PHILIPPI  {<bíhLTT7TOL),  city  of  eastern  Mace- 
donia,  in  a  rich  plain  astride  the  Via  Egnatia, 
slightly  inland  from  its  port  at  Christoupolis.  It 
was  an  important  economic  and  cultural  center  in 
the  4th  C.;  Himerios,  in  a  speech  delivered  in 
Philippi  probably  in  362,  praised  the  city  and 
particularly  the  purity  of  the  Greek  spoken  by  its 
population. 

At  Philippi  are  preserved  the  remains  of  many 
buildings,  esp.  of  the  5th-6th  C.,  and  many  tombs 
both  Christian  and  pagan,  with  coins  through 
Jusdnian  I  (Ch.I.  Pennas  in  Kabala  1:437—44). 
Basilica  A,  which  was  built  on  a  succession  of  levels 


rising  from  forecourt  to  nave,  and  Basilica  G  were 
decorated  with  marble  and  mosaic  fìoors.  Basilica 
B  (6th  C.)  was  an  enormous  vaulted  structure 
with  a  dome  over  the  central  bay;  the  dome  col- 
lapsed  before  compledon.  The  so-called  Octagon 
was  built  by  the  bishop  Porphyry  (mid-4th  C.), 
rebuilt  with  a  mosaic  pavement  in  the  late  4th  or 
early  5th  C.,  and  inscribed  in  a  square  in  the  early 
6th  C.  (S.  Pelekanides,  Ergon  tes  Archaiologikes  He- 
taireias  [1978]  181-91).  It  was  the  cathedral  of 
Philippi  and  part  of  a  vast  complex,  including  a 
bishop’s  palace,  that  became  the  focus  of  civic  life 
until  a  fire  of  the  7Ü1  C.  (Ch.  Bakirtzes  in  Kabala 
2:149—57);  according  to  Pelekanides  the  cult  of 
the  apostle  Paul  that  was  centered  in  the  Octagon 
continued  a  Hellenistic  hero  cult  ( Kabala  1:149- 
58).  Among  the  Christian  monuments  of  Philippi 
is  an  inscription  of  the  5th  C.  on  the  city  gates 
containing  fragments  of  correspondence  between 
Christ  and  Abgar  of  Edessa  (C.  Picard,  BCH  44 
[1920]  41-69). 

The  fate  of  Philippi  after  the  7th  C.  is  obscure. 
Slavs  settled  in  much  of  the  surrounding  territory. 
Bulgarian  invasions  of  ca.812  forced  Greeks  to 
flee  from  the  “fortress”  ( ochyroma )  of  Philippi 
(Theoph.  496.4-5).  Two  fragments  of  a  Bulgar- 
ian  inscription  dated  to  the  second  quarter  of  the 
qth  C.  survived  in  Basilica  B;  one  of  them  men- 
tions  the  benefactions  made  to  Christians  and 
their  ingratitude  (Besevliev,  Inschriften,  no.14,  pp. 
163—74).  Byz.  writers  are  silent  about  Philippi 
except  for  the  author  of  the  Vita  Basilii  who  “re- 
membered”  Philippi  as  one  of  the  Macedonian 
poleis  at  the  time  of  Herakleios  ( TheophCont  2 1 4. 1 7— 
18).  It  was  a  hastron  ca. 965/6,  when  Nikephoros 
II  Phokas  organized  the  repair  of  its  rampart,  an 
event  recorded  in  an  inscription  (P.  Lemerle,  BCH 
61  [1937]  103—08).  The  remains  of  the  walls  show 
that  during  “the  Byz.  period”  (not  specified  fur- 
ther  by  Lemerle)  some  addirions  10  ihe  ancient 
fortifications  were  made:  a  proteichisma,  or  low 
external  wall;  two  inner  walls  strengthening  the 
lines  of  resistance;  and  a  “donjon,”  or  medieval 
castle,  as  an  independent  fortified  structure  (H. 
Ducoux,  P.  Lemerle,  BCH  62  [1938]  ìyf). 

Philippi  was  known  to  al-lDRls!  in  the  i2th  C. 
as  a  trade  center.  It  was  an  impregnable  fortress 
protected,  according  to  Kantakouzenos  (Kantak. 
3:328.15—21),  by  precipitous  rocks  and  swamps. 
It  is  rarely  mentioned  in  later  sources,  although 
we  can  assume  that  Philippi  shared  the  fate  of 
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eastern  Macedonia.  In  1208  the  Latin  emperor  of 
Constantinople,  Henry  of  Hainault,  defeated  the 
Lombards,  who  had  refused  to  let  him  into  Chris- 
toupolis,  “in  the  valley  of  Philippi.”  In  1246  John 
III  Vatatzes  held  a  military  council  in  Philippi 
(Akrop.  73.8—12).  The  city  survived  the  attack  of 
the  Catalan  Grand  Company  in  the  early  i4th 
C.  but  was  later  taken  by  Stefan  UroS  IV  DuSan. 
Gregoras  (Greg.  3:564.11-12)  describes  an  ex- 
pedìtion  of  Matthew  I  Kantakouzenos  against  the 
asty  of  Philippi  in  1355;  the  caesar  Voihna,  Ser- 
bian  ruler  of  Drama,  took  him  captive  (Kantak. 
3:330.15-18).  The  city  probably  fell  to  the  Otto- 
mans  in  1387. 

The  history  of  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of 
Philippi  is  also  obscure,  and  the  data  about  it 
before  the  ìoth  C.  are  questionable;  only  in  the 
notitiae  of  the  ìoth— i2th  C.  is  there  evidence 
about  it.  It  probably  declined  in  rank  during  the 
Palaiologan  period,  and  Christoupolis  and  Drama 
ceased  to  be  its  suffragans. 

lit.  P,  Lemerle,  Philippes  et  la  Macédoine  orienlale  (Paris 
1945).  Laurent,  Corptcs  5. 1:538-43.  S.  Pelekanides,  “Hoi 
Phüippoi  kai  ta  christianika  mnemeia  tous,"  Mahedonia , 
Thessalonike:  Aphieroma  Tessarakontaeteridos  (Thessalonike 
1980)  101-25.  -T.E.G. 


PHILIPPIROS  (<Pl\lttttlkó<;),  general  in  the  reign 
of  Maurice;  died  ca. 6 13/14.  He  was  married  to 
Gordia,  Maurice’s  sister,  in  584.  Philippikos  led 
expeditions  into  Persian  territory  in  584  and  585 
(and  allowed  the  massacre  of  Persian  capdves);  he 
defeated  the  Persians  at  the  battle  of  Solachon  in 
586  and  ravaged  their  border  territories  in  Mes- 
opotamia  in  587,  but  in  no  campaign  could  he 
deliver  a  decisive  blow  against  the  Persians.  Maur- 
ice’s  replacement  of  Philippikos  by  Prishos  as 
magister  militum  of  the  East  caused  the  mutiny  at 
Monokarton  in  spring  588.  Philippikos’s  reap- 
pointment  to  that  post  in  589  sadsfied  the  soldiers. 
After  Philippikos  failed  to  recover  Martyropolis 
from  the  Persians,  Maurice  replaced  him  with 
Komentiolos  in  589.  Philippikos  was  komes  of  the 
exkoubitoi  at  the  end  of  Maurice’s  reign,  but  in  603 
Phokas  replaced  him  with  Priskos.  In  594  Philip- 
pikos  constructed  a  monastery  in  Chrysopolis  (Bi- 
thynia),  known  as  the  monastery  of  Philippikos, 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  In  the  reign  of 
Phokas,  Philippikos  was  tonsured  and  exiled  to 
this  monastery.  Briefly  recalled  to  active  military 
command  after  Herakleios  dismissed  Priskos  in 


winter  612-13,  Philippikos  died  soon  after  and 
was  buried  in  his  monastery. 

lit.  Raegi,  Unrest  67-71.  Goubert,  Byz.  avant  l’lslam 
i:gi  — 104,  111  —  15.  Whitby,  Maurice  &  His  Historian  278— 
89.  -W.E.R. 

PHILIPPIROS,  emperor  (711-13);  bapdsmal 
name  Bardanes;  died  Constantinople  20  Jan.  714 
(Sumner)  or  715  (Grierson,  “Tombs  and  Obits” 
5 1  f ).  He  was  the  son  of  a  palrikios  Nikephoros 
from  a  Pergamene  farnily.  By  702/3  Bardanes  was 
prominent  enough  to  be  exiled  to  Kephalenia  by 
Tiberios  II.  Recalled  by  Justinian  II,  he  was  sent 
with  a  punitive  expedition  against  Cherson,  where 
he  was  acclaimed  emperor  as  Philippikos.  Sup- 
ported  by  the  Khazar  khagan  and  rebellious  Byz. 
troops,  he  entered  Constantinople  in  Nov.  711. 
Philippikos’s  active  support  of  Monotheletism  is 
often  attributed  to  his  presumed  Armenian  origins 
(Ostrogorsky).  He  deposed  Patr.  Kyros  (705—1 1), 
appointed  John  VI  (712-15),  and  convened  a 
council  (including  the  future  Patr.  Germanos  I) 
that  anathematized  the  Third  Council  of  Constan- 
tinople  (see  under  Constantinople,  Councils 
of).  Philippikos  also  rehabilitated  those  (e.g.,  Patr. 
Sergios  I)  whom  the  council  had  excommuni- 
cated  and  removed  from  the  palace  the  council’s 
inscriptions  and  representations.  A  painted  stele 
(or  mosaic?)  of  Philippikos — one  of  the  last  public 
images  of  its  kind  to  be  erected — was  displayed  in 
the  Zeuxippos.  Philippikos  was  suspicious  of  stat- 
ues,  allegedly  ordering  the  destruction  of  one  that 
had  fallen  on  a  koubikoularios  and  of  two  others 
that  bore  inscribed  prophecies  (Dagron,  CP  ima- 
ginaire  134,  145).  His  military  efforts  were  incon- 
sequential.  In  712  he  resettled  Armenians  from 
Byz.  territory  to  Melitene  and  Armenia  IV,  but 
Maslama  took  Amaseia,  while  Tervel  devastated 
Thrace;  in  713  the  Arabs  sacked  Antioch  of  Pisi- 
dia.  This  íneffectiveness  probably  caused  the  re- 
volt  by  officers  of  the  Opsikion  in  favor  of  Anas- 
tasios  II;  Philippikos  was  deposed  and  blinded  on 
3  June.  He  was  buried  in  the  Dalmatou  Monas- 
tery. 

lit.  Hefele-Leclerq,  Conciles  3.1:593—600.  Ostrogorsky, 
History  144,  152-54.  Sumner,  “Philippicus,  Anastasius  II 
&  Theodosius  III”  287—89.  -P.A.H.,  A.C. 

PHILIPPOPOLIS  (4>tXí.7riroÚ7roX.t.ç,  Thracian 
Pulpudeva  [Z.  Velkova  in  Pulpudeua  1  (Sofia  1976) 

1 74!],  mod.  Plovdiv),  city  in  northern  Phrace  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Hebros  (Marica)  River, 
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founded  in  antiquity.  Despite  urban  contraction 
after  the  Gothic  invasion  of  250,  Philippopolis 
remained  a  major  city,  and  excavations  reveal 
various  buildings  dating  to  the  4th  C.,  such  as 
mosaic-floored  thermae  and  Christian  basilicas.  The 
inhabitants  of  Philippopolis  stubbornly  supported 
the  rebellious  Prokopios  in  365,  and  in  475/6 
erected  a  laudatory  inscription  in  honor  of  the 
usurper  Basilîskos.  Justinian  I  fortified  it  anew. 

It  was  an  ecclesiastical  metropolis  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Constantinople.  From  the  8th  C. 
onward,  Philippopolis,  located  near  the  Bulgarian 
border,  was  a  subject  of  dispute  between  the  Bul- 
garians  and  Byz.  Rrum’s  invasion  in  813  forced 
the  Christians  to  abandon  the  town  temporarily. 
During  Basil  II’s  wars  against  Bulgaria,  Philip- 
popolis  was  one  of  the  major  Byz.  strongholds, 
and  the  protospatharios  Nikephoros  Xiphias  was 
appointed  its  strategos.  Pechenegs  attacked  Philip- 
popolis  in  the  mid-i  ìth  C.,  temporarily  occupying 
the  city  ca.  1090.  Nevertheless,  Philippopolis  flour- 
ished:  in  the  i2th  C.  a  water  reservoir  was  built 
on  the  hill  of  Nebettepe  in  Plovdiv  (Ch.  Djambov, 
Godisnih  na  Narodnija  archeologiceski  muzej  Plovdiv 
6  [1968]  71—81),  and  the  city  walls  were  restored. 
Philippopolis  was  the  residence  of  some  promi- 
nent  literati:  Michael  Italihos  was  its  metropol- 
itan  and  worked  effectively  to  reconcile  the  knights 
of  the  Second  Crusade  with  the  population  of 
Philippopolis;  Niketas  Choniates  served  as  gov- 
ernor  of  the  city.  Geoffrey  Villehardouin  con- 
sidered  Philippopolis  one  of  the  three  largest  cit- 
ies  of  the  empire.  The  city  sustained  damage  from 
Crusader  armies  passing  through  it  and  also  from 
religious  conflicts,  as  it  contained  substantial  Pau- 
lician  and  Armenian  populations  that  were  per- 
secuted  by  the  Orthodox.  It  was  destroyed  by 
Kalojan  in  1206  but  soon  restored.  In  1219  it 
formed  a  Latin  “ducatum  de  Finepople.”  The 
Bulgarians  captured  the  city  in  1263,  lost  it  to  the 
Byz.,  and  finally  regained  it  in  1323  (when  the 
inhabitants  were  busy  harvesting  grain).  The  Ot- 
tomans  conquered  the  city  in  1363  or  1364  (B. 
Cvetkova,  EI2  2:914). 

lit.  Asdracha,  Rhodopes  154-62.  M.  Oppermann, 
Plovdiv — antike  Dreihügelsladl  (Leipzig-Jena-Berlin  1984)  108- 
23.  G.  Cankova-Petkova,  “Küm  istorija  na  Plovdivska 
oblast,”  Bülgarsko  srednovekovie  (Sofia  1980)  73-77.  E.  Kes- 
jakova,  “Akvedukite  i  vodosnabdjavaneto  na  Filipopol,” 
Archeologija  25.1-2  (1983)  63-76.  Ch.  Dzambov,  “Sred- 
novekovnijat  Plovdiv  spored  novite  archeologiíeski  otkri- 
tija,”  Srednovekovijat  bülgarski  grad  (Sofia  1980)  315—22. 

-A.K. 


PHILO,  Jewish  philosopher  and  apologist  of  Al- 
exandria  who  interpreted  Judaism  on  the  basis  of 
Hellenistic  (primarily  Platonic  and  Stoic)  philoso- 
phy;  born  ca.20  b.c.,  died  a.d.  50.  His  extant 
literary  corpus,  written  in  Greek  and  preserved 
in  Greek  and  Armenian,  consists  mainly  of  alle- 
gories  and  philosophical  commentaries  on  biblical 
themes,  in  particular  Genesis  and  Exodus.  His 
synthesis  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  thought  was  a 
significant  methodological  tool  for  the  church 
fathers,  esp.  his  idea  of  God’s  wisdom,  logos,  as 
creating  the  cosmos  through  speech  (cf.  Jn  1:1), 
Philo’s  philosophic  mysticism  expressed  in  the  Vila 
of  Moses  influenced  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  was  well 
known  among  church  fathers.  Photios  comments 
on  a  number  of  his  works  (Bibl.,  cod.103— 04),  in 
particular  Philo’s  description  of  the  Essenes  and 
Therapeutai,  whom  both  Photios  and  George 
Hamartolos  identified  as  monastic  groups.  Pho- 
tios  also  considered  Philo  a  convert  to  Christianity 
(Bibl.,  cod.105),  based  on  his  embassy  to  Caligula 
in  Rome,  where  he  supposedly  met  Paul.  Philo’s 
Greek  style  was  praised  by  Photios  and  recom- 
mended  by  Joseph  Rhakendytes.  His  influence 
was  still  strong  in  the  i4th  C.  Theodore  Meto- 
chites,  who  wrote  an  essay  on  Philo  (Miscellanea, 
ch.16),  quipped,  following  Jerome  (De  viris  illus- 
tribus,  11),  “Does  Philo  platonize  or  does  Plato 
philonize?”  -S.B.B. 

PHILOCALUS.  See  Calendar  of  354. 

PHILOGELOS  (thiAó-yeAíüç,  Laughter-lover),  a 
collection  of  265  jokes,  known  in  many  MSS  from 
the  ìoth— ìith  C.  onward.  It  is  attributed  in  MS 
tradition  to  Hierokles  and  Philagrios,  whose  iden- 
tity  is  unlcnown.  The  certain  terminus  post  quem  is 
248,  since  the  millennium  of  Rome  is  mentioned; 
the  calculation  of  money  in  myriads  (units  of 
10,000)  points  to  a  date  in  the  4th— 5th  C.,  as  does 
the  custom  of  wearing  i  rousers.  The  presence 
of  eunuchs  and  the  use  of  blinding  as  punishment 
may  also  indicate  the  latter  date.  Some  of  the 
jokes,  however,  such  as  those  which  mention  the 
Serapaeum  as  still  standing,  may  be  ancient. 

The  whole  setting  of  Philogelos  is  urban,  with 
references  to  city  magistrates,  elections,  theaters, 
gladiators,  public  bathhouses,  market  places,  ad- 
vocates,  merchants,  etc.  The  countryside  appears 
only  rarely,  in  the  form  of  the  “landlord  and  his 
tenants.”  Slaves  are  mentioned  in  many  of  the 
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jok.es.  The  objects  of  ridicule  are  scholastikoi  (“cgg- 
heads”),  misers,  men  with  bad  breath,  false  proph- 
ets,  inhabitants  of  Abdera  and  Kyme — -but  never 
peasants.  The  pantheon  of  pagan  gods  is  present, 
while  allusions  to  Christianity,  if  any,  are  vague. 
The  jokes  are  structured  on  the  principle  of  ri- 
diculous  misunderstandings  or  impossible  juxta- 
positions  and  analogies,  sometimes  with  sexual 
overtones. 

ed.  Philogelos:  Der  Lachfreund,  von  Hierokles  und  Phila- 
grios,  ed.  A.  Thierfelder  (Munich  1968).  Eng.  tr.  B.  Bald- 
win,  The  Phìlogelos  or  Laughter-lover  (Amsterdam  1983). 

lit.  A.  Thierfelder,  RE  supp.  u  (1968)  1062-68. 

-A.K. 

PHILORALES  (í>t\o/<á\T7ç,  “loving  the  good,” 
fem.  (biAoNa^iTa),  also  Philokalios,  a  family  name. 
The  first  known  Philokales  is  mentioned  in  Basil 
II’s  noveI  of  996  as  an  example  of  an  ordinary 
peasant  who  rose  to  the  title  of  protovestiarios  and 
acquired  the  lands  of  neighboring  peasants;  Basil 
ordered  the  confiscation  of  the  estate  of  Philo- 
kales.  The  family  reappeared  in  the  second  half 
of  the  1  ìth  C.  when  Andronikos  Philokales  served 
as  katepano  of  Bulgaria  ca.1066  (N.  Bánescu,  BZ 
25  [1925]  331).  Some  family  members,  including 
Eudokia  Philokalina,  proedrissa,  are  known  by  the 
seals  of  this  period  (Seibt,  Bleisiegel  282Í).  Gautier 
(“Blachernes”  241)  identified  Michael  Philokales, 
eparch  and  mystihos  (Laurent,  Corpus  2,  no.  1033), 
with  Michael  (without  patronym),  mystikos  and 
eparch  in  1094.  Manuel  Philokales  was  kanikleios 
in  1094. 

Eumathios  Philokales,  one  of  Alexios  I’s  ablest 
generals,  served  as  governor  of  Cyprus  ca.1092— 
1103  and  again  ca.1112,  led  an  embassy  to 
the  Hungarian  court,  and  defeated  the  Seljuks 
ca.i  109/10.  Some  seals  name  the  same  Eumathios 
(or  his  homonym)  megas  doux  and  praitor  of  Hellas 
and  Peloponnesos;  a  charter  of  1118  dealing  with 
a  land  dispute  on  Crete  calls  him  sebastos,  megas 
doux,  and  praitor  (MM  6:96.13—14).  Though 
not  a  trained  soldier,  he  knew  how  to  entrap  his 
adversary  and  use  war  machines,  according  to 
Anna  Komnene.  Probably  during  his  first  gover- 
norship  of  Cyprus  he  commissioned  the  parekkle- 
sion  of  the  Trinity  at  the  monastery  of  Chryso- 
stomos,  near  Koutsovendi,  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  island.  The  brick  walls,  ashlar-and-brick 
dome,  and  high  quality  of  the  paintings  at  Kout- 
sovendi,  superior  to  any  program  surviving  from 


ìith-C.  Cyprus,  suggest  the  accessibility  to  aris- 
tocrats,  even  early  in  their  career,  of  major  crafts- 
men  and  the  readiness  of  the  latter  to  w'ork  in  the 
provinces.  Most  of  the  chapel’s  paintings  remain 
unpublished. 

Some  i2th-C.  Philokalai  held  military  posts:  one 
was  Manuel  I’s  general;  another,  probably,  was 
doux  of  Dalmatia  in  1178.  Others  were  in  civil 
service,  such  as  the  grammatikos  Eumathios  (Lau- 
rent,  Corpus  2,  no.  1192);  a  certain  Philokales,  lo- 
gothetes  ton  sehrelon ;  and  Eumathios,  eparch  under 
Alexios  III,  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Byz.  and 
the  emperor’s  envoy.  V.  Laurent  identified  a  Phi- 
lokales,  megas  doux  in  1214  ( RegPatr .,  fasc.  4,  p.26), 
with  the  above-mentioned  logothetes,  but  the  infor- 
mation  available  is  too  meager  and  their  posts  too 
different  for  such  identification. 

lit.  N.  Oikonomides,  “Hoi  authentai  ton  Kretikon,”  Pe- 
pragmena  tou  D  Diethnous  Kretologìkou  Synedriou,  vol.  2  (Ath- 
ens  1981)  311-13.  Seibt,  Bleisiegel  2826  31 5E  C.  Mango, 
E.J.W.  Hawkins,  “Report  on  Field  Work  in  Istanbul  and 
Cyprus,  1 962-63,”  DOP  18  (1964)  333-40.  A.  Papageor- 
ghiou,  Masterpieces  of  the  Byiantine  Art  of  Cyprus  (Nicosia 
1965)  pls.  XIV,  XV.  -A.K.,  A.C. 

PHILORALIA  (í>t\oKa\ía,  lit,  “love  for  the  good” 
[in  Church  Slavonic  translated  as  dobrotoljubie]).  A 
term  for  property  improvement  (in  documents) 
or  for  scholarly  correction  (e.g.,  Epiphanios  of 
Salamis,  [PG  41:2206]),  it  came  to  be  used  as  a 
term  for fìorilegia.  Basil  the  Great  and  Gregory 
of  Nazianzos  gave  this  name  to  their  anthology 
of  the  works  of  Origen  compiled  ca.360.  Under 
this  title,  two  Greek  theologians,  Nikodemos  of 
Mt.  Athos  (1749—1809)  and  Makarios,  bishop  of 
Corinth  (1731-1 805),  issued  a  collection  of  ascetic 
works  written  by  Byz.  authors  of  the  4th— i5th  C.: 
Antony  the  Great,  Evagrios  Pontikos,  Maximos 
the  Confessor,  John  of  Damascus,  Symeon  the 
Theologian,  Niketas  Stethatos,  Elias  Ekdikos, 
Gregory  Palamas,  Markos  Eugenikos,  Symeon  of 
Thessalonike,  and  others.  John  Cassian,  who  wrote 
in  Latin,  is  also  included,  since  some  of  his  works 
had  already  been  translated  into  Greek  during 
the  Byz.  period.  The  Philohalia  was  published  in 
Venice  in  1782  and  later  on  reproduced  with 
some  changes  (K.  Papoulides,  Mákedonika  10  [1970] 
291-93).  Paisij  Velickovskij  (1722-94)  translated 
th c  Philohalia  into  Church  Slavonic  (St.  Petersburg 
1793);  in  the  West  it  was  discovered  later  and 
used  by  J.P.  Migne  while  preparing  the  second 
half  of  his  Patrologia  Graeca. 
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F.D.  Philohalia  tcm  hieron  neplihan,  5  voIs.  (rp.  Athens  1957- 
63).  Eng.  tr.  G.E.H.  Palmer,  P.  Sherrard,  K.  Ware,  The 
Philokalia  (London-Boston  1979-).  Fr.  tr.  J.  Gouillard,  Pe- 
tite  Philocalie  de  la  Prière  du  Coeur2  (Paris  1968). 

lit.  M.  Spinelli,  “Dagli  'Apophtegmata  patrum'  alla 
‘Philocalia’  greca,”  Benedictma  30  (1983)  195-202.  -A.K. 


PHILOPATRIS  (OtAáffarptç  rj  AtSo-<TKÓpeuoç,  The 
Patriot),  title  of  a  dialogue  preserved  among  the 
works  of  Lucian  in  several  MSS.  The  conversation 
of  Triephon  and  Rritias,  full  of  phrases  from 
genuine  Lucianic  works,  ridicules  pagan  rnyths, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  author  scorns  (ch.  1 2)  the 
creed  of  Constantinople  (“the  son  of  the  father, 
spirit  proceeding  from  the  father”)  and  St.  Paul 
(“a  Galilaean  with  receding  hair  and  a  long  nose”); 
the  author  laughs  at  astrologers  and  false  proph- 
ets  also,  but  in  his  turn  expresses  the  hope  that 
the  emperor  will  destroy  “Babylon,”  enslave  Egypt, 
and  check  the  Persians  and  the  Scythians  (ch.2g). 
Stylistic  and  chronological  grounds  preclude  the 
authorship  of  Lucian,  but  defining  the  date  and, 
accordingly,  the  purpose  of  the  Philopatris  is  very 
difficult.  Following  B.  Niebuhr,  most  scholars  have 
attributed  the  Philopatris  to  the  reign  of  Nike- 
phoros  II  Phoras;  Ch.  Angelide  narrowed  this 
date  to  the  period  March-Aug.  963  (Hellenika  30 
[ 1 977 — 78]  34—50).  R.  Anastasi  ( SicGymn  17  [1964] 
127—44)  identified  the  emperor  as  Isaac  I  and 
even  hypothesized  the  authorship  of  Psellos.  B. 
Baldwin  is  pessimistic  about  the  possibility  of  es- 
tablishing  a  firm  date  for  the  work:  rejecting  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  Nikephoros  II’s  reign,  he 
admits  that  the  Philopatris  may  have  been  pro- 
duced  in  the  time  of  Julian,  or  Justinian  I,  or  any 
time  thereafter  (ECS  27  [1982]  321—44). 

ed.  Lucian ,  vol.  8,  ed.  and  tr.  M.D.  Macleod  (Cambridge, 
Mass.-London  1967)416-65. 

lit.  Hunger,  Lil.  2:149-51.  R.  Anastasi,  “Sul  testo  del 
Philopatris  e  del  Charidemus,"  SicGymn  20  (1967)  111  —  17. 
P.O.  Karyäkovskij,  “K  istorii  balkanskich  vojn  Svjatoslava,” 
VizVrem  7  (1953)  230-32.  -A.K. 

PHILOPONOS,  JOHN,  scholar  of  philosophy, 
science,  and  theology;  born  ca.490,  died  after  567, 
or  after  574  (Sorabji).  Philoponos  (tfiiÀÓ7roroç)  is  a 
sobriquet  meaning  “lover  of  work”  and  may  also 
refer  to  the  Alexandrian  guilds  of  philoponoi,  or 
church  helpers.  A  Christian  who  was  trained  by 
the  Neoplatonist  Ammonios,  John  became  a  pro- 
fessional  grammatihos  at  AIexandria.  A  born  con- 


troversialist,  in  529  he  attacked  the  Neoplatonist 
notions  of  Prorlos  concerning  the  world’s  eter- 
nity  in  Against  Proklos  on  the  Eternity  of  the  World. 
He  also  developed  a  Christian  theory  of  matter, 
attacking  Aristotle’s  On  the  World  in  a  treatise 
(surviving  only  in  fragments)  that  provoked  an 
elaborate  response  from  Simplikios.  John  refuted 
Aristotle’s  concept  of  the  ousia  (substance),  later 
to  be  called  quintessence  (the  fifth  substance),  that 
is,  of  things  immobile  or  moving  circularly  round 
the  center  of  the  universe,  completely  separate 
from  matter  and  therefore  divine;  the  stars,  ac- 
cording  to  Aristotle,  know  no  upward  and  down- 
ward  motions  and  possess  a  unique  substance  that 
is  eternal.  John,  referring  to  astronomic  obser- 
vations  that  the  stars  have  specific  motions  non- 
homocentric  with  the  universe,  inferred  that 
celestial  bodies  are  not  cardinally  distinct  from 
terrestrial,  have  no  “quintessence,”  and  are  not 
eternal;  he  argued  for  the  contingency  of  the 
world.  John  criticized  much  of  Aristotelian  sci- 
ence,  esp.  the  ancient  philosopher’s  explanations 
of  dynamics,  and  proposed  his  own  innovative 
theories  on  velocity  in  a  vacuum  anci  on  impetus. 

In  his  later  years  (from  ca.553)  John,  a  sup- 
porter  of  Monophysitism,  turned  to  theology:  his 
essay  On  the  Making  of  the  World  appears  to  have 
been  directed  against  the  cosmogony  of  Rosmas 
Indikopleustes.  A  tract  of  567,  entitled  On  the 
Trimty  or  On  Theology,  reveals  his  leanings  toward 
Tritheism,  the  concept  of  the  separate  being  of 
each  hypostasis.  Several  of  his  theological  works, 
including  the  Arbiter  and  the  Letter  to  Juslinian,  are 
transmitted  in  Syriac.  John’s  diverse  works  in- 
cluded  commentaries  on  Aristotle  and  treatises 
on  the  astrolabe  and  on  grammar.  His  notice  in 
the  Souda,  along  with  the  several  discussions  in 
the  Bibliotheca  of  Photios  variously  applauding 
his  style  and  condemning  his  heretical  opinions, 
imply  an  enduring  Byz.  audience;  he  was  also 
read  in  tbe  Aiab  woild. 

ed.  CAG,  vols.  13-17  (Berlin  1 887- 1 909).  De  aetemitaíe 
mundi  contra  Proclum,  ed.  H.  Rabe  (Leipzig  1899;  rP-  1963)- 
Againsl  Aristotle  on  the  Eternily  of  the  World,  ed.  and  tr.  C. 
Wiidberg  (Ithaca,  N.Y.,  1987).  De  opificio  mundi,  ed.  W. 
Reichardt  (I.eipzig  1897).  Syriac  texts — Opuscula  monophys- 
ilica  íoannis  Pliiloponi,  ed.  A.  Sanda  (Beirut  1930),  with  Lat. 
tr.  Traité  de  l’astrolabe,  ed.  with  Fr.  tr.  A.P.  Segonds  (Paris 

1981)- 

lit.  Philoponus  and  the  Rejection  of  Aristotelian  Science,  ed. 
R.  Sorabji  (Ithaca,  N.Y.,  1987).  C.  Wildberg,  John  Philo- 
ponus’  Criticism  of  Aristotle's  Theory  of  Aether  (Berlin-New 
York  1988).  -B.B.,  A.M.T, 
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PHILOSOPHER  (<í>t\óo-o</)oç,  lit.  “loving  wis- 
dom”).  This  term  had  a  broad  range  of  meanings 
in  Byz.:  first  of  all,  it  designated  pagan  philoso- 
phers  and  had  two  distinct  aspects — a  false  phi- 
losopher  opposed  to  Christianity,  and  a  wise  man 
who  was  versed  in  the  ancient  intellectual  tradi- 
tion  (also  an  educated  man,  a  rhetorician,  etc.). 
Philosophia  or  knowledge  was  laudable,  constitut- 
ing  the  “discipline  of  disciplines,”  the  basis  of  any 
intellectual  activity,  but  it  could  also  be  frighten- 
irtg,  connected  with  dark  forces,  as  are  philoso- 
phers  in  the  Parastaseis  syntomoi  chronirai 
and  to  some  extent  in  the  Cosmographer  of 
Ravenna— guardians  of  strange  and  deceptive 
legends.  Secondly,  a  philosopher  was  a  person 
seeking  moral  perfection,  and  thus  the  word  be- 
came  synonymous  with  monk  or  ascetic.  As  de- 
fined  by  Neilos  of  Ankyra  (PG  79:7216),  “philos- 
ophy  is  perfection  of  morality  combined  with 
veneration  of  the  true  knowledge  of  being.”  Tech- 
nically,  a  philosopher  was  a  scholar  who  studied 
and  taught  the  disciplines  concerned  with  being, 
that  is,  beyond  rhetoric  and  logic,  which  belonged 
to  the  sphere  of  the  sophistes.  The  term  philosophos 
could  apparently  also  be  used  as  an  official  title, 
e.g.,  on  a  seal  of  John,  chartophylax  [and]  philoso- 
phos  (Zacos,  Seals  2,  no.780). 

A  view  of  philosophoi  at  work  under  Constantine 
VII — teaching  pupíls  at  a  long  table  and  inspect- 
ing  their  exercise  books — is  provided  by  the  Ma- 
drid  Skylitzes  MS  (Grabar-Manoussacas,  Skylitzès, 
no.329). 

Images  of  Pagan  Philosophers.  This  is  the  con- 
ventional  term  for  a  cycle  of  paintings  preserved 
in  some  churches.  The  Painter's  Manual  ( Herme - 
neia)  of  Dionysios  of  Fourna  (see  Models  and 
Modei.-books)  recommended  that  images  of  phi- 
losophers  be  represented  together  with  the  Tree 
of  Jesse,  beneath  the  Old  Testament  prophets. 
They  were  considered  to  be  pagan  harbingers  of 
Christ’s  incarnation.  Several  churches  and  mon- 
asteries — Lavra  and  Iveron  on  Mt.  Athos,  St.  Ni- 
cholas  Spanos  (Philanthropina)  on  an  island  near 
loannina,  Baèkovo  and  Arbanesi  in  Bulgaria,  and 
others — contain  images  of  ancient  “philosophers.” 
They  are  dated  to  the  i6th-i8th  C.,  although  K. 
Spetsieres  ( infra )  supposes  that  the  artists  followed 
an  earlier  tradition. 

The  list  of  “philosophers”  represented  includes 
well-known  names  not  only  of  philosophers  (Soc- 
rates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Pythagoras,  Philo)  but  also 


of  politicians  (Solon),  writers  (Homer,  Plutarch, 
Thucydides),  scientists  (Galen),  and  prophets  (the 
Sibyl);  several  names  are  unknown,  for  example, 
Lisitis,  Astakor,  Xialgis.  The  images  are  conven- 
tional,  with  few  individual  features:  the  men  have 
luxurious  hair  and  beards  and,  with  some  excep- 
tions,  wear  crowns  and  rich  attire;  the  Sibyl  ap- 
pears  dressed  as  an  empress.  The  figures  are 
identified  by  inscriptions  not  restricted  to  names 
but  including  some  Christian  statements  (e.g.,  “God 
is  the  Reason,  Word,  Spirit,  and  incarnate  Word 
[Logos]  of  the  Father”).  At  Baèkovo,  the  image  of 
Socrates  is  accompanied  by  an  inscription  refer- 
ring  to  Christ:  “He  took  his  flesh  from  a  Jewish 
virgin,  and  was  crucified;  blessed  are  those  who 
listened.” 

lit.  Dölger,  Byzanz  197-208.  I.  Sevíenko,  “The  Defini- 
tion  of  Philosophy  in  the  Life  of  St.  Constantine,"  in  For 
R.  Jakobson  (The  Hague  1956)  449—57.  A.M.  Malingrey, 
“ Philosophia Etude  d’un  groupe  de  mots  dans  la  littérature 
grecque  (Paris  1961)  185-288.  K.  Spetsieres,  “Eikones  Hel- 
lenon  philosophon  eis  ekklesias,”  EEPhSPA  14  (1963-64) 
386—458.  Dujcev,  Medioeuo  1:478-85,  564L  3:641-49. 

-A.K.,  A.C. 


PHILOSOPHY,  defined  by  John  of  Damascus 
(Schriften,  ed.  Kotter,  1:56)  as  (1)  knowledge  of 
beings  (onta)  qua  beings;  (2)  knowledge  of  divine 
and  human  matters;  (3)  preparation  (melete)  for 
death;  (4)  assimilation  to  God;  (5)  the  art  (techne) 
of  arts  and  the  science  of  sciences;  and  (6)  the 
love  of  wisdom.  These  definitions,  which  had  been 
assembled  by  the  Neoplatonists  of  the  Alexan- 
drian  school  (Ammonios,  David  the  Philoso- 
pher,  and  Elias  of  Alexandria),  derive  from 
Aristotelian  (1,  5),  Stoic  (2),  and  Platonic  (3,  4) 
conceptions  of  philosophy  as  well  as  indicating 
the  origin  of  the  word  (6).  Alongside  these  school 
definitions,  philosophy  as  a  term  could  in  Byz. 
have  meanings  already  developed  in  the  patristic 
period;  thus  in  rejecting  the  claim  of  pagan  phi- 
losophers  to  provide  enlightenment,  moral  re- 
form,  and  union  with  the  divine,  Christians  as- 
serted  their  religion  as  the  true  philosophy  as 
compared  to  false  (pagan)  philosophy  (he  exo  phi- 
losophia)  that  inspired  heresy.  The  identification 
of  the  Christian  way  of  life  as  true  philosophy  was 
specified  further  so  that  philosophy  could  refer 
to  paradigms  of  such  a  life:  martyrdom  and  the 
monastic  ideal.  Broader  meanings  of  philosophy 
as  designating  eloquence,  education,  and  ency- 
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clopedic  knowledge  were  also  to  be  found  in  Byz. 

John  of  Damascus  then  divides  philosophy  into 
two  branches,  theoretic  (dealing  with  knowledge) 
and  practical  (concerned  with  the  virtues):  theo- 
retic  included  physics,  mathematics  (arithmetic, 
geometry,  astronomy,  and  harmonics),  and  “the- 
ology”  (=  metaphysics:  the  study  of  immaterial 
realities,  God,  angels,  soul);  practical  included 
ethics,  “economics”  (i.e.,  domestic  ethics),  and 
politics.  Logic  he  considers  as  the  instrument, 
rather  than  as  a  branch,  of  philosophy.  This  di- 
vision  of  philosophy,  also  derived  from  later  Neo- 
platonism,  remained  standard  (at  least  as  an  ideal) 
in  Byz.  and  determined  the  order  of  a  philosoph- 
ical  curriculum  that  would  begin  with  logic  and 
ethics  and  progress  (in  some  cases)  through  phys- 
ics  and  mathematics  to  metaphysics.  The  first  stages 
of  the  curriculum,  along  with  rhetoric,  constituted 
the  cornerstone  of  a  higher  education  in  Byz. 

The  question  of  the  existence  of  a  specific  Byz. 
philosophy  risks  anachronism  if  it  presupposes  a 
modern  criterion  of  what  is  to  count  as  philoso- 
phy.  If  philosophy  is  seen  as  a  historical  devel- 
opment,  it  is  to  be  found  in  Byz.  in  the  interest 
taken  in  ancient  philosophy  and  in  the  efforts  to 
develop  and  criticize  this  heritage.  This  work  pro- 
vided  in  turn  vital  inspiration  to  Renaissance  phi- 
losophy.  Some  of  the  major  periods,  figures,  and 
themes  of  Byz.  philosophy  will  be  noted  here  as 
well  as  the  problem  of  its  relation  to  Christian 
religion. 

The  beginnings  of  Byz.  philosophy  may  be  found 
in  the  Neoplatonism  of  Prorlos  and  his  school  at 
Athens  and  in  that  of  his  pupil  Ammonios  and 
his  school  at  Alexandria.  Not  only  did  these  schools 
establish  the  philosophical  currículum,  but  also 
they  made  important  contributions.  Among  these 
might  be  mentioned  Proklos’s  theory  of  the  struc- 
ture  and  derivation  of  reality  and  the  philosoph- 
ical  critique  by  John  Philoponos  of  Aristotelian 
physics,  particularly  the  notion  of  a  special  celes- 
tial  substance  and  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of 
the  world,  on  which  subject  his  debate  with  Sim- 
plirios  anticipated  the  great  debate  in  the  Latin 
West  in  the  i3th  C.  In  the  7th  and  8th  C.,  the 
teaching  of  logic  and  ethics  continued  at  an  ele- 
mentary  level  and  in  the  form  established  by  the 
Neoplatonic  schools,  John  of  Damascus  being  the 
best-known  example.  This  presence  of  philosophy 
was  strengthened  in  the  gth  and  loth  C.,  first  by 
Leo  the  Mathematician  (or  Philosopher)  who 


taught  philosophy  at  Constantinople  in  the  gth  C. 
and  then,  a  century  later,  by  Constantine,  “leader 
of  the  philosophers,”  who  was  apparently  respon- 
sible  for  teaching  the  theoretical  sciences.  In  the 
same  period  Photios  produced  versions  of  Aris- 
totelian  logic  and  attacked  Plato’s  theory  of  Ideas, 
which  suggested  that  there  were  other  causes  of 
reality  besides  God.  A  greater  friend  of  Plato  was 
Arethas  of  Caesarea,  who  was  responsible  for 
important  editorial  work  on  MSS  of  Plato  and 
other  ancient  philosophers. 

The  renewed  efforts  of  the  gth  and  ìoth  C.  to 
revive  and  strengthen  education,  including  phi- 
losophy,  bore  fruit  in  the  1  ìth  C.  Michael  Psellos 
inspired  the  founding,  as  part  of  the  new  Uni- 
VERSITY  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE,  of  a  School  of  Phi- 
losophy  by  Constantine  IX.  Psellos  headed  the 
school,  taught  philosophy  in  all  its  branches,  and 
was  given  the  honorific  title  hypatos  ton  philo- 
sophon.  His  description  of  his  philosophical  prog- 
ress  (Psellos,  Chron.  1:134-38)  matches  that  pre- 
scribed  by  later  Neoplatonism.  In  teaching  the 
branches  of  philosophy,  Psellos  attained  consid- 
erable  mastery  of  them  through  use,  unparalleled 
in  Byz.  in  its  extensiveness,  of  the  philosophical 
MSS  available  to  him,  of  which  Proklos  was  his 
preferred  source.  Reflections  of  this  reading  are 
found  in  his  short  encyclopedia  De  omnifaria  doc- 
trina  ( Didaskalia  pantodape),  in  his  commentaries 
on  Aristotle’s  logic  and  physics,  and  in  a  large 
number  of  short  pieces  discussing  particular  prob- 
lems  raised  in  part  at  least  by  his  pupils.  Psellos 
impresses  more  by  his  vast  erudition  and  Neopla- 
tonist  leanings  than  by  any  originality.  This  latter 
quality  is  more  evident  in  his  pupil  and  successor, 
John  Italos,  who  was  more  systematic  and  radi- 
cal  in  applying  philosophical  analysis  to  theo- 
logical  issues.  Italos  was  succeeded  by  Theodore 
of  Smyrna,  author  of  an  epitome  of  physics.  Ita- 
los’s  pupil,  Eustratios  of  Nicaea,  working  with 
Michael  of  Ephesus  and  other  members  cf  a 
circle  associated  with  Anna  Romnene,  produced 
commentaries  on  Aristotle’s  ethics,  physics,  and 
logic. 

The  court  at  Nicaea  ensured  that  the  fall  of 
Constantinople  in  1 204  did  not  break  the  tradi- 
tion  of  philosophical  learning  in  Byz.  An  instance 
of  this  continuity  is  Nikephoros  Blemmydes,  who 
produced  handbooks  of  logic  and  physics.  In  the 
period  of  the  Palaiologan  revival  a  large  group  of 
scholars  who  were  competent  in  the  various 
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branches  of  philosophy  and  willing  to  criticize 
philosophical  theories  emerged.  Pachymeres  pro- 
duced  a  compendium  of  Aristotelian  philosophy, 
and  paraphrases  of  Aristotle  were  prepared  by 
Sophonias  (late  i3th  C.),  Leo  Magentenos  (i4th 
C.),  and  Theodore  Metochites.  In  addition  to 
reading  Plato  and  some  rare  Neoplatonic  texts, 
Metochites  engaged  in  scientific  polemic  with  his 
rival  Nikephoros  Choumnos,  stressing  against 
Choumnos  the  uncertainty  of  physics  and  the 
disappointing  nature  of  Aristotle’s  metaphysics; 
Choumnos,  on  the  other  hand,  attacked  the  or- 
thodoxy  of  Neoplatonic  psychology.  Metochites’ 
pupil  Nikephoros  Gregoras  shows  a  knowledge 
of  and  sympathy  for  Neoplatonism  (in,  e.g.,  his 
commentary  on  Synesios’s  On  Dreams)  that  is  rem- 
iniscent  of  Psellos  (whom  he  uses). 

Leading  figures  of  the  final  period  of  Byz.  phi- 
losophy  were  Plethon,  Gennadios  II  Scholari- 
os,  and  Bessarion.  Plethon  proposed  replacing 
Christianity  as  a  theology  and  political  system  with 
Neoplatonism  as  represented  in  Proklos  and  Psel- 
los.  These  views  were  attacked  as  heretical  by 
Scholarios,  who  was  more  favorabIe  to  the  Roman 
church  and  to  Latin  Scholasticism  and  found 
Aristotle  more  amenable.  Bessarion’s  attempts  to 
mediate  the  dispute  between  his  teacher  Plethon 
and  Scholarios  helped  bring  to  the  attention  of 
Italian  humanists  the  dispute  as  well  as  the  philo- 
sophical  texts  that  were  concerned. 

Byz.  philosophy  is  inextricably  tied  to  the  ques- 
tion  of  its  relation  to  Christian  doctrine.  The 
question  had  already  arisen  in  the  patristic  period 
and  had  evoked  different  responses.  At  first  in 
competition  with  philosophical  schools,  Christians 
asserted  the  superiority  of  their  faith  in  truth  and 
in  antiquity:  Plato,  to  the  extent  he  found  truth, 
had  read  the  Bible.  This  was  attacked  by  the 
philosophers  Celsus  and  Porphyry,  to  whom  re- 
plied  in  turn  Origen,  Methodios  of  Olympos, 
Eusebios  of  Caesarea,  and  others.  Despite  this 
conflict  and  the  view  of  some  Christians  that  pa- 
gan  philosophy,  as  St.  Paul  indicated  (1  Cor  1:21, 
25;  Col  2:8),  was  superfluous  and  insidious,  Ori- 
gen  and  later  Christian  writers  influenced  by  him 
still  foundtroom  for  philosophy  as  a  preparation 
for  faith,  as  a  means  of  deepening  understanding 
of  the  faith,  and  as  a  dialectical  weapon  to  be  used 
against  heresies.  Platonism  in  particular  seemed 
to  them  to  come  nearest  to  Christian  religion. 
Julian  the  Apostate’s  abortive  attempt  to  revive 


pagan  religion  hardened  church  leaders’  attitude 
to  philosophy. 

The  educational  value  of  pagan  philosophy, 
however,  continued  to  be  recognized  and  toler- 
ated  to  some  extent.  Justinian’s  closing  of  the 
Neoplatonist  Academy  of  Athens  in  529  and  the 
transposition  by  pseudo-DiONYSios  the  Areopa- 
gite  of  ProkIos’s  metaphysical  system  into  Chris- 
tian  terms  both  express  possible  reactions.  The 
link  between  higher  education  and  philosophy 
made  it  difficult  in  later  centuries  to  dispense  with 
philosophy.  Scholars  and  teachers  like  Photios 
and  Psellos  had  to  face  attacks  on  their  theological 
orthodoxy  as  a  consequence  of  their  interest  in 
learning.  Psellos  is  a  clear  case  of  this  ambivalence. 
ln  his  aggressive  program  to  “revive”  and  advance 
philosophical  learning  he  found  himself  present- 
ing  the  pagan  theology  that  constituted  meta- 
physics  in  Proklos.  He  was,  however,  careful  to 
note  the  heretical  aspects,  distance  himself  from 
them  (for  example  in  his  commentary  on  the 
Chaldean  Oragles),  or  discreetly  remove  them 
(as  did  the  sebastohrator  Isaac  Romnenos  in  his 
excerpts  from  Proklos).  In  a  letter  to  Xiphilinos, 
Psellos  justified  the  teaching  of  such  pagan  phi- 
losophy  by  claiming  that  it  can  play  a  useful  role 
as  subordinate  to,  preparing  for,  and  clarifying 
Christian  doctrine. 

Nevertheless,  the  tension  between  pagan  phi- 
losophy  and  Christianity  was  not  satisfactorily  re- 
solved  in  Psellos.  The  trial  of  Italos  in  1082  rested 
on  the  association  of  heresy  wìth  interest  in  Greek 
philosophy  and  ended  at  least  further  talk  of  the 
pagan  theology  of  Neoplatonism  that  had  been 
popularized  in  some  circles  by  Psellos  and  that 
was  attacked  by  Nicholas  of  Methone  in  his 
Refutation  of  Proftlos’s  Elements  of  Theology.  The 
logic  and  physics  of  Aristotle,  however,  could  ev- 
idently  still  be  defended  in  the  1  2th  C.  as  more 
amenable  to  Christian  purposes.  More  broadly, 
the  debate  between  proponents  of  Plato  and  of 
Aristotle  in  Byz.  might  be  regarded  in  part  as  a 
debate  about  the  theological  acceptability  of  phi- 
losophy.  Neither  Plato  nor  Aristotle  could  be  ac- 
cepted  entirely.  To  the  heresy  of  Plato’s  (and  the 
Neoplatonists’)  concepts — hierarchical  subordi- 
nation  of  first  causes,  emanation  from  these  causes, 
existence  of  eternal  Ideas,  divinity  and  preexist- 
ence  of  souls,  metempsychosis — could  be  opposed 
the  heresies  of  Aristotle — a  God  who  merely  moves 
the  heavens  and  exerts  little  providence,  eternity 
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of  the  world,  omission  of  a  future  life  in  ethics. 
As  Aristotle’s  logic  was  the  beginning  stage  and 
Platonic  metaphysics  the  highest  level  of  the  philo- 
sophical  curriculum,  the  latter  was  least  familiar 
and  most  exposed  to  the  charge  of  heresy,  whereas 
the  former  could  be  integrated  more  easily  as  a 
basic  intellectual  discipline.  Even  Aristotelian  logic, 
however,  was  suspect  to  those  monks  whose  spir- 
ituality  opposed  them  to  any  form  of  philosophy, 
to  those  opposed  to  the  Roman  church  and  a 
Latin  Scholasticism  heavily  indebted  to  Aristotle, 
and  to  those  who  knew  some  Neoplatonic  philos- 
ophy  and  could  agree  that  God  transcends  all 
syllogism. 

lit.  L.  Benakis,  “He  spoude  tes  byzantines  philosophias, 
kritike  episkepse  1949-1971,”  in  Philosophia  (Athens  1971) 
390—433.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:3—62.  A.M.  Maüngrey,  “Philoso- 
phia'  (Paris  1961).  G.  PodskaIsky,  Theologie  und  Pliilosophie 
in  Byzanz  (Munich  1977).  K.  Oehler,  Anlihe  Phtlosophie  und 
byzantinisches  Mitlelalter  (Munich  1969).  B.  Tatakis,  La  phi- 
losophic  bymntine  (Paris  1949).  S.  Äverincev  in  Kul'tura  Vi- 
tantii,  vol.  1  (Moscow  1984)  42-77;  vol.  2  (1989)  36—58.  G. 
Podskalsky  in  Historisches  Wörlerbuch  der  Philosophie  7:623- 
26.  — D.O’M. 

PHILOSTORGIOS  ((PchocrTÓpyioç),  ecclesiastical 
historian;  born  Borissos  in  Cappadocia  Secunda 
ca.368,  died  ca.439.  At  the  age  of  20  Philostorgios 
emigrated  to  Constantinople,  where  he  spent  most 
of  his  life  and  became  a  follower  of  Eunomios. 
Himself  a  layman,  he  wrote  in  ostensible  contin- 
uation  of  Eusebios  of  Caesarea  a  church  history 
in  12  books  covering  the  years  300—425.  Perhaps 
because  of  its  extreme  Arianism,  it  has  survived 
only  in  fragments,  primarily  in  the  Passio  of  the 
martyr  Artemios  (died  ca.362),  and  in  an  epitome 
by  Photios,  who  also  ( Bibl .,  cod.40)  provides  a 
highly  critical  précis;  two  complimentary  epi- 
grams  (AnthGr,  bk.g :  1 93!)  also  imply  its  endur- 
ance.  His  history  affords  a  welcome  glimpse  into 
the  Arian  view  of  things.  Notable  items  include  a 
mild  treatment  of  the  empcror  Julian  for  his 
recall  of  Arians  and  attacks  on  such  orthodox 
luminaries  as  Basil  the  Great,  albeit  Gregory 
of  Nazianzos  was  let  off  Iightly.  A  Iong  section 
on  natural  phenomena  interprets  in  apocalyptic 
vein  earthquakes,  eclipses,  and  meteors  as  scourges 
of  divine  anger.  One  fragment  discloses  his  au- 
thorship  of  a  refutation  of  the  philosopher  Por- 
phyry  and  an  enhomion  on  Eunomios  about  which 
nothing  more  is  known.  Philostorgios  also  wrote 
a  vita  of  Lucian  of  Antioch. 


ed.  Knchengeschkhle f  ed.  J.  Bidez,  revised  F.  Winkel- 
mann  (Berlín  1981).  Eng.  tr.  of  Epitome  in  E.  Walford, 
Soiomen;  Philostorgius  (London  1855)  429—528. 

lit.  Z.  Udalcova,  “Filostorgij — predstavitel’  ereticeskoj 
cerkovnoj  istoriografii,"  VizVrem  44  (1983)  3-17.  G.  Geutz, 
RE  20(1941)119-22.  -B.B. 

PHILOTHEOS,  metropolitan  of  Selymbria;  bap- 
tismal  name  Philemon;  born  Dakibyze  near  Ni- 
komedeia,  died  Selymbria?  after  1389.  The  father 
of  Philotheos  was  a  priest  named  John  who  died 
when  Philotheos  was  15.  The  youth  was  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  his  uncle  Sabbas,  a  disciple  oí' 
Makarios  of  Constantinople.  After  completing  his 
education,  Philotheos  became  a  monk.  He  was  a 
supporter  of  hesychasm  and  John  VI  Kanta- 
kouzenos.  By  1366  he  was  metropolitan  of  Se- 
lymbria;  he  remained  in  this  position  until  at 
least  1389.  In  1366  he  anathematized  Nikephoros 
Grecoras,  who  had  been  dead  for  some  years 
(MM  1:490;  RegPatr,  fasc.  5,  no.2515). 

The  most  important  work  of  Philotheos  is  a 
pro-hesychast  treatise  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
between  supporters  and  opponents  of  Palamas 
(Patm.  gr.  366).  He  also  composed  hagiographical 
works,  such  as  enhomia  of  Agathonikos  (martyred 
at  Selymbria  in  the  3rd  C.)  and  Makarios  of  Con- 
stantinople  (died  ca.1341).  Magdalino  ( infra  315, 
n.47)  has  suggested  that  Philotheos  was  the  author 
of  an  oration  of  Patr.  Arsenios,  but  its  editor, 
P.G.  Nikolopoulos,  prefers  an  early  i4th-C.  date 
and  proposes  an  attribution  to  Maximos  Planou- 
des  ( EEBS  45  [1981—82]  406—61).  Philotheos  was 
also  a  scribe,  who  copied  his  own  works  (Kama- 
riotissa  51,  now  in  Istanbul,  Cr.Patr.)  as  well  as  a 
tetraeyangelion  dated  to  1380  (Princeton  Art  Mu- 
seum  57-19). 

ed.  Vita  of  Agathonikos — PG  154: 1 229— 40.  Enhomion  of 
Makarios — ed.  A.  Papadopoulos-Rerameus,  Maurogorda- 
teios  Bibliothehe  [=  Hellenikos  Philulogikos  Syllogos,  supp.  17 
(Constantinople  1886)]  46—59. 

lit.  P.  Magdalino,  “Bvzantine  Churches  of  Selymbria,” 
DOP  32  (1978)  309-18.  Beck,  Kirche  776L  -A.M.T. 

PHILOTHEOS,  RLETOROLOGION  OF,  a  con- 
ventional  name  for  the  longest  and  most  impor- 
tant  of  the  taktika,  i.e.,  official  lists  of  titles  and 
offices.  The  complete  heading  of  the  treatise  reads, 
“The  precise  exposé  of  the  order  of  imperial 
banquets,  of  the  names  and  value  of  each  title, 
compiled  on  the  basis  of  ancient  kletorologia.”  The 
word  kletorologion  (K\r)TOpo\óycov)  itself  is  linked 
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with  klesis,  “invitation,”  and  hletorion,  “banquet.” 
The  author  is  known  only  from  this  treatise;  he 
was  protospatharios  and  atrihunes.  He  published 
the  book  in  899  and  it  was  immediately  confirmed 
by  an  imperial  thespisma  (Oikonomides,  Listes  235.2). 
The  Kletorologion  consists  of  four  sections:  in  the 
first  Philotheos  presents  the  philosophy  of  the 
work — the  definition  of  various  dignities  and  the 
distinctions  among  them;  the  second  lists  the 
highest  dignities,  esp.  those  entitled  to  join  the 
emperor’s  table — the  patriarch  of  Constanunople, 
caesar,  nobelìssimos,  houropalates,  basileopator,  and 
zoste  patrihia  as  well  as  magistroi,  anthypatoi,  and 
patnhioi  as  holders  of  important  offices;  the  third 
section,  after  a  short  mention  of  higher  ranks, 
gives  a  list  of  protospatharioi  and  lower  dignities; 
the  fourth  describes  how  the  atrihlines  should  ar- 
range  the  imperial  banquet.  The  court  eunuchs, 
generals,  and  civil  funcdonaries  are  included  in 
the  general  catalog  according  to  their  titles;  within 
the  framework  of  a  title  the  order  is  based  on  the 
importance  of  the  office.  At  the  end  Philotheos 
included  the  Notitiae  episcopatuum  by  pseudo- 
Epiphanios.  The  two  complete  extant  MSS  con- 
tain  the  Kletorologion  together  with  the  De  cere- 
moniis,  which  it  concluded. 

ed.  and  lit.  Oikonomides,  Listes  65-235.  J.B.  Bury,  The 
Impenal  Adminislrative  Syslem  in  ihe  Ninth  Century  (London 
191 1;  rp.  New  York  n.d.),  wúth  an  index  by  M.  Gregoriou- 
Ioannidou  in  EEPhSPTh  10  (1968)  165-240.  -A.K. 

PHILOTHEOS  KOKKINOS  (K ókkivo<ì),  patri- 
arch  of  Constantínople  (1353-1354/5;  8  Oct.  1364— 
1376);  born  Thessalonike  ca.1300,  died  ca.1377/ 
8.  Born  to  poor  parents,  Philotheos  worked  as  a 
cook  for  Thomas  Magistros  to  pay  his  tuition. 
He  became  a  monk  and  then  hieromonk  on  Athos; 
ca.  1 340/ 1  he  returned  to  Thessalonike  as  superior 
of  the  Philokalou  monastery.  After  a  spell  as  su- 
perior  of  the  Great  Lavra  (i344?~47),  he  became 
metropolitan  of  Thracian  Herakleia  (1347-53). 
A  staunch  Palamite  and  Kantakouzenist,  in  1353 
he  succeeded  Patr.  Kalustos  I  who  had  refused 
to  perform  the  coronation  of  Matthew  I  Kan- 
takouzenos.  With  the  abdication  of  John  VI  the 
following  year,  Philotheos  was  deposed  and  re- 
placed  by  Kallistos.  He  returned  to  the  patriarchal 
throne  ten  years  later  after  Kallistos’s  death.  His 
second  patriarchate  was  marked  by  the  canoni- 
zation  of  Gregory  Palamas  (1368),  the  personal 
conversion  to  Catholicism  of  John  V  (1369),  and 


the  reestablishment  of  partial  jurisdiction  of  Con- 
stantinople  over  the  Serbian  church.  Philotheos 
was  again  deposed  after  the  coup  of  Andronikos 
IV. 

Phìlotheos  was  a  prolific  writer  of  homiletic, 
dogmatic,  and  hagiographical  works:  he  wrote  14 
hephalaia  against  Barlaam  of  Calabria  and  Akin- 
dynos  and  15  antirrhetihoi  against  Nikephoros 
Gregoras.  He  also  codified  liturgical  rubrics  for 
Eucharist  and  Vespers  in  two  ceremonial  books, 
Dialaxeis  (PG  154:745—66),  which  became  defini- 
tive  practice  in  the  Greek  and  Slavic  Orthodox 
world  (R.  Taft,  DOP  42  [1988]  191-94).  His  most 
important  vitae  were  those  of  Sabas  the  Younger 
(fl.  first  half  of  i4th  C.),  Isidore  I  Boucheiras, 
and  Germanos  Maroules  (died  ca.  1336)  as  well  as 
a  lengthy  and  informative  enkomion  of  Palamas. 
The  hymns  usually  ascribed  to  him  may  be  the 
work  of  Philotheos  Sinaites.  Philotheos  was  ven- 
erated  as  a  saint  wíthin  a  generation  of  his  death 
(D.G.  Tsames,  EEThSPTh  22  [1977]  35—52).  Spa- 
tharakis  (Portrait,  figs.  91,  92)  and  others  have 
argued  that  Philotheos  is  portrayed  in  two  illu- 
minated  MSS. 

ed.  MM  1 1448— 592.  Logoi  kai  Homilies,  ed.  B.S.  Pseuton- 
kas  (Thessalonike  1981).  Dogmatika  Erga,  vol.  1,  ed.  D. 
Kaimakes  (Thessalonike  1983).  Hagiologiha  Erga,  vol.  1,  ed. 
D.G.  Tsames  (Thessalonike  1985).  For  complete  list  of 
works,  see  Tusculum-Lexikon  636L 

lit.  RegPatr,  fasc.  5,  nos.  2347-72,  2461-681;  6, 
no.268ia.  PLP,  no.11917.  P.  Chrestou,  “He  oikoumenike 
politike  tou  patriarchou  Philotheou  Kokkinou,”  Xenia  Ia- 
kobo  archiepiskopo  Boreiou  kai  Notiou  Amenkes  (Thessalonike 
1985)  248-62.  H.-V.  Beyer,  “Der  Streit  um  Wesen  und 
Energie  und  ein  spätbyzantinischer  Liedermacher,”  JÖB 
36(1986)255-82.  -A.M.T. 


PHILOTHEOS  OF  ATHOS,  saint;  born  Chry- 
sopolis,  Macedonia,  died  Athos  21  Oct.  ca.  1450  at 
age  84.  Philotheos  was  the  son  of  émigrés  who 
Hed  Turkish  oppression  in  Asia  Minor.  By  the 
1380S,  however,  the  Ottoman  yoke  reached  Chry- 
sopolis,  and  Philotheos  and  his  brother  were  re- 
cruited  for  the  child-levy  (deuyirme).  The  boys 
managed  to  escape  their  Turkish  captors  and 
sought  refuge  in  Neapolis  (probably  Kavalla)  at  a 
double  monastery  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  Their 
widowed  mother,  Eudokia,  became  a  nun  at  the 
same  monastery. 

After  his  mother’s  death,  Philotheos  left  Nea- 
polis  for  Athos,  where  he  spent  some  years  at  the 
Dionysiou  monastery.  He  decided  eventually  that 
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he  preferred  the  solitary  life  and  moved  some 
distance  from  Dionysiou.  His  Iater  years  were 
marked  by  a  fervent  asceticism,  rewarded,  accord- 
ing  to  his  hagiographer,  with  the  gift  of  prophetic 
vision.  His  anonymous  vita  ( BHG  1534),  probably 
composed  in  the  second  half  of  the  i5th  C.,  is 
preserved  in  a  i6th-C.  MS  from  Dionysiou. 

source.  B.  Papoulia,  “Die  Vita  des  Heiligen  Philotheos 
vom  Athos,”  SüdostF  32  (1963)  259-80.  -A.M.T. 

PHILOTHEOS  OF  OPSIRION,  saint  of  un- 
known  date;  feastday  15  Sept.  The  only  useful 
source  for  his  biography  is  the  Life  of  Philotheos 
by  Eustathios  of  Thessai.onike,  since  the  Men- 
ologion  of  Basil  11  (PG  i  i7:4gCD)  presents  a  stan- 
dardized  portrayal  of  Philotheos  as  priest  and 
wonderworker  devoid  of  any  information.  The 
Life  of  Philotheos  is  Eustathios’s  manifesto:  he 
proclaims  that  the  pious  life  in  the  world  has 
advantages  over  the  hermitic  life.  Philotheos  did 
not  leave  the  world;  quite  to  the  contrary,  he 
retained  his  land,  wealth,  and  secular  manner  of 
life  and  possessed  everything  that  is  blessed  on 
the  earth,  but  he  used  his  riches  to  support  the 
poor.  The  conventional  form  of  the  Life  sharply 
contrasts  with  its  nonconventionaI  content,  and 
Eustathios  presents  his  point  in  a  vigorous  po- 
lemic  against  the  traditional  monastic  ideal.  In 
this  respect  the  Life  of  Philotheos  corresponds  to 
Eustathios’s  pamphlet,  On  the  Improvement  of  Mo- 
nastic  Life. 

source.  Eust.  Thess.,  Opuscula  145-51.  PG  136:141-62. 

lit.  BHG  1535.  Kazhdan-Franklin,  Studies  151E 

-A.K. 

PHILOTHEOU  MONASTERY,  located  inland 
near  the  northeast  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Mt. 
Athos,  not  far  from  Iveron.  The  origins  of  Philo- 
theou  (í>iAo0éot;)  are  unclear.  According  to  an 
i8th-C.  tradition  (D.  Papachryssanthou,  Prot.  91, 
n.312),  the  founder  was  a  certain  Philotheos,  a 
contemporary  of  Athanasios  of  Athos.  A  century 
later  Porphyrij  Uspenskij  ( Islorija  Afona  3.1  [Kiev 
1877]  65 f;  Peruoe  putesestvie  v  Afonshie  monastyri  i 
skity  1.1  [Kiev  1877]  399)  read  a  manuscript  (now 
lost?)  of  a  ìgth-C.  monk  of  Philotheou  who  as- 
serted,  referring  to  a  codex  of  the  Great  Lavra, 
that  his  monastery  (Phtere  or  Philotheou)  existed 
in  992,  “in  the  days  of  St.  Athanasios.”  The  hrst 
incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  existence  of 


Philotheou,  however,  is  an  act  of  1015  (Ivir.  20.60) 
that  bears  the  signature  of  its  hegoumenos  George, 
probably  the  same  person  as  George  of  the  Theo- 
tokos  of  Ptereos,  who  signed  an  act  of  1013  (lvir. 
1,  no.  18.38). 

In  the  1  ith-i2th  C.  Philotheou  was  a  monas- 
tery  of  modest  size  and  its  attempts  to  enlarge  its 
properties  were  usually  curbed  by  the  Lavra;  thus 
in  1046  Philotheou  was  forced  to  cede  to  Lavra 
metochia  of  St.  Elias  and  of  Atziioannou,  and  in 
1154  the  metochion  of  Kalyka.  By  the  i4th  C. 
Philotheou  became  an  imperial  monastery  (hrst 
attested  in  1322)  and  gained  the  support  of  influ- 
ential  magnates  (the  parents  of  Theodora  Palaio- 
logina  Philanthropene,  the  aunt  of  Andronikos 
IV;  the  prolouestiarios  Andronikos  Palaiologos, 
nephew  of  Andronikos  II;  etc.).  The  monastery 
enlarged  its  possessions,  acquiring  lands  both  in 
the  valley  of  the  Strymon  River  and  on  Lemnos, 
even  though  some  of  its  estates  were  lost  owing 
to  an  unstable  situation  caused  by  continual  war- 
fare.  From  1346  onward,  the  monastery  enjoyed 
the  patronage  of  Serbian  rulers  and  received  from 
them  certain  donations  in  the  katepanikion  of  Serres 
and  Zichna.  Probably  in  the  1 5th  C.  Philotheou 
acquired  some  lands  on  Thasos. 

In  the  mid-i4th  C.  a  number  of  Serbian  monks 
came  to  the  monastery,  and  in  the  1 5th  C.  it 
adopted  the  idiorrhythmic  regime.  The  monks 
claimed  possession  of  important  relics:  according 
to  a  late  tradition  Nikephoros  III  gave  to  Philo- 
theou  a  piece  of  a  nail  from  the  Crucihxion,  while 
the  false  chrysobull  allegedly  granted  by  Androni- 
kos  II  in  1284  mentions  the  donation  of  a  reli- 
quary  (chrysoplehton  kibotion)  containing  the  right 
hand  of  John  Chrysostom. 

Because  of  a  disastrous  i6th-C.  fire,  scarcely 
anything  remains  of  the  original  Byz.  buildings. 
The  library,  however,  contains  142  Byz.  MSS 
(Lampros,  Athos  1:151—69),  most  notably  the  loth 
C.  illuminated  Gospel  book,  cod.  33.  The  scrip- 
torium  was  particularly  acdve  in  the  14Ẃ  C. 
Sometime  in  the  Palaiologan  period  a  monk  of 
Philotheou  named  Arsenios  compiled  a  Synopsis 
canonum  (Beck,  Kirche  711). 

source.  Acles  de  Philolhée,  ed.  W.  Regel  et  a!.,  VizVrem 
20  (1913)  supp.  V.  Kravari,  “Nouveaux  documents  du 
monastère  dc  Philothéou,”  TM  10  (1987)  261-356. 

lit.  Treasures  3:190-99,  311—15.  S.  Nicolaescu,  “Mânä- 
stirea  Philotheu  dela  Sfântul  Munte,”  Reoista  arhwelor  5 
(>943)433-42-  -A.M.T. 
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PHILOXENIA  OF  ABRAHAM 


PHILOXENIA  OF  ABRAHAM,  the  “hospitality” 
((f)ikoí;Ev ía)  of  Abraham  to  the  Lord  when  he 
appeared  by  the  Oak  of  Mamrf.  in  the  form  of 
three  men  (Gen.  18:1  —  18).  In  the  passage,  the 
three  are  sometimes  “they”  (v.g)  and  sometimes 
“he”(v.io),  leading  to  a  Trinitarian  interpretation 
by  Byz.  commentators  (e.g.,  Prokopios  of  Gaza, 
PG  87.364BC).  Others  were  concerned  that  an- 
gels  appeared  to  consume  food  (e.g.,  Theodoret, 
PG  80:1770).  Illustrations  of  the  scene  are  found 
already  in  the  Via  Latina  catacomb,  and  the  Trin- 
itarian  and  eucharistic  significance  is  made  clear 
in  the  bema  mosaics  at  S.  Vitale  in  Ravenna 
(ca.540).  The  scene  is  repeated  with  few  variants 
in  later  centuries,  notably  in  MSS  (e.g.,  the  Oc- 
tateuchs)  and  in  monumental  art  (e.g.,  the  Per- 
ibleptos  at  Mistra).  Fourteenth-century  Russian 
travelers  record  that  the  stone  table  of  the  Philo- 
xenia  was  exhibited  in  the  southeastern  exedra  of 
Hagia  Sophia,  Constantinople  (Majeska,  Russian 
Travelers  32,  228). 

lit.  E.  Lucchesi-Palli,  LCI  1:21-23.  -J.H.L.,  A.C. 

PHILOXENOS  OF  MABBUG,  bishop  of  Hiera- 
polis-Mabbug  (485-5 1 8/ ig);  Syrian  Monophysite 
theologian  and  saint;  born  Tahal  in  Persia  ca.440, 
died  Philippopolis  10  Dec.  523.  His  Syriac  name 
was  Aksenaya.  Philoxenos  (tJHAó^epoç)  studied  in 
the  Nestorian  school  of  Edessa  but  rejected  Nes- 
torianism  as  well  as  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  A 
friend  of  Peter  the  Fuller  and  Severos  of  An- 
tioch,  he  became  the  leading  proponent  of  Mon- 
ophysitism  in  Syria;  he  was  successful  in  the  strug- 
gle  against  Nestorianism  in  the  province  of 
Euphratensia.  He  opposed  Flavian  who  became 
patriarch  of  Antioch  in  4g8,  eventually  obtaining 
his  deposition  in  512.  Supported  by  Emp.  Zeno 
and  Anastasios  I,  Philoxenos  later  lost  his  position 
under  Justin  I,  who  exiled  him  first  to  Gangra 
and  then  to  Philippopolis. 

At  the  center  of  his  theology  stood  the  problem 
of  salvadon:  Philoxenos  worried  that  the  dyophys- 
ite  distinction  between  the  divine  and  human  es- 
sence  in  Christ  deprived  mankind  of  the  way  to 
deificadon  (thf.osis),  and  therefore  he  stressed 
the  unity  or  “becoming”  in  Christ’s  nature:  God’s 
essence,  while  becoming  man,  remained  immut- 
able;  God  became  man  by  his  will,  without  chang- 
ing  his  nature,  on  account  of  his  love  of  mankind. 
Philoxenos,  however,  accepted  neither  Docetism 
nor  Theopaschitism.  Personally  puritanical  and 


rigorist,  Philoxenos  was  also  a  strong  supporter 
of  Syriac  culture:  he  commissioned  a  new  trans- 
lation  of  the  Bible  into  Syriac  and  wrote  exclu- 
sively  in  that  language. 

ed.  Discoarses,  ed.  E.A.W.  Budge,  2  vols.  (London  1893- 
94),  with  Eng.  tr.  Commentaire  du  prologue  Johannitjue,  ed. 
A.  de  Halleux,  2  vols.  (Louvain  1977),  with  Fr.  tr.  Fragments 
of  the  Commentary  on  Matthew  and  Luke,  ed.  J.W.  Watt,  2 
vols.  (Louvain  1978),  with  Eng.  tr.  Dissertationes  decem  de 
uno  e  sancta  trinitate  incorporato  et  passo,  ed.  M.  Brière,  F. 
Gralfin  in  PO  39.4  (Turnhout  1979)  545-764,  with  Fr.  tr. 
Tractatus  tres  de  trinitate  et  incarnatione,  ed.  A.  Vaschalde,  2 
vols.  (Paris  1907),  with  Lat.  tr. 

LiT.  A.  de  Halleux,  Philoxène  de  Mabbog,  sa  vie,  icr  écrits 
et  sa  théologie  (Louvain  1963).  C.  Tsirpanlis,  “Some  Reflec- 
tions  on  Philoxenos’  Christology,”  GOrThR  25  (1980)  152- 
62.  A.  Grillmeier,  “Die  Taufe  Christi  und  die  Taufe  der 
Christen,”  in  Fides  sacramenli  (Assen  1981)  137-75.  Ches- 
nut,  Three  Christologies  57—1  1  2.  -T.E.G. 


PHLORIATIRON.  See  Kastroktisia. 

PHLORIOS  AND  PLATZIA-PHLORA  (TAcópioç 
Kcd  nAáT£ia-tî>Aa>pa:).  Written  in  about  1,800  un- 
rhymed  political  verses  in  the  1461  C.,  perhaps 
in  a  milieu  connected  with  the  Acciajuoli  family, 
Phlorios  and  Platiia-Phlora  is  a  reasonably  close 
translation  of  II  cantare  de  Fiorio  e  Biancifiore.  This 
is  the  Tuscan  version  (also  used  by  Boccaccio  for 
his  Fìlocalo)  of  Flore  et  Blanceflor,  a  romance  of 
ultimately  Eastern  origin  that  was  widely  known 
throughout  Europe  from  the  i2th  C.  onward. 
The  plot  relates  how  two  lovers,  one  the  son  of 
the  ruler  of  Rome  and  the  other  the  daughter  of 
a  Saracen  captive,  are  raised  together  and,  using 
native  wit  and  a  magic  ring,  overcome  all  obstacles 
(parental  opposition,  separations,  trial  by  fire,  etc.) 
to  live  happily  ever  after  in  marriage.  The  ro- 
mantic  world  of  Phlorios  and  Platzia-Phlora  is  scarcely 
that  of  Byz.,  with  Italian  loan  words  to  refer  to 
court  officials  (e.g.,  siniskalkos,  “seneschal”)  and 
the  baptism  of  the  hero’s  parents  into  the  “ortho- 
dox  catholic  faith  of  the  Romans.”  Nevertheless, 
the  author  is  familiar  with  the  Byz.  stylistic  con- 
ventions  of  the  genre  (vernacular  verse  romance) 
to  which  the  poem  belongs;  e.g.,  Phlorios’s  ride 
on  horseback  resembles  a  similar  episode  in  Im- 
berios  and  Margarona,  and  paternal  advice  on 
several  occasions  echoes  that  of  the  Spaneas  poem. 

ed.  Le  roman  de  Phlorios  et  Platiia  Phlore,  ed.  D.C.  Hes- 
seling  (Amsterdam  1917).  Rriaras,  Mythistoremata  133-96. 

lit.  Beck,  Volksliteratur  140—43.  G.  Spadaro,  “Per  una 
nuova  edizione  di  Florios  ke  Platziaflore,”  BZ  67  (1974) 
64-73.  -  E.M.J.,  M.J.J. 
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PHOBEROU  MONASTERY,  located  at  Mona- 
cheion  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of'the  Bosporos,  prob- 
ably  near  the  entrance  to  the  Black  Sea.  Dedicated 
to  the  Prodromos,  Phoberou  (<ho/3epoû)  was  also 
called  Chasmadion,  Chamadion,  and  Machadion. 
The  assertion  of  the  I2th-C.  ktetor,  the  monk 
John,  that  the  monastery  was  originally  a  5th-C. 
foundation  (Papadopoulos-Rerameus,  infra  51.26— 
31),  is  not  confirmed  by  any  source.  A  church  of 
this  name  is  known  to  have  existed  by  the  reign 
of  Theophilos,  when  it  provided  refuge  for  icon- 
odule  monks,  such  as  the  painter  Lazaros.  Ac- 
cording  to  the  typihon ,  the  monastery  housed  170 
monks  during  the  1  ìth  C.  but  was  subsequently 
ruined,  when  it  was  granted  as  a  charistirion. 

In  Oct.  1112  John  began  the  restoration  of  the 
monastic  complex,  reconstructing  the  church  and 
cells;  he  also  donated  books,  icons,  ecclesiastical 
furnishings,  and  estates.  Sometime  thereafter  he 
composed  for  the  monks  a  lengthy  hypotyposis, 
based  in  part  on  the  nth-C.  typihon  of  the  Euer- 
getis  monastery.  The  monks  were  limited  to  12 
in  number  and  were  required  to  be  literate.  John’s 
rule  was  strict,  forbidding  the  monks  to  have 
servants  or  to  take  baths.  The  possession  of  female 
animals  and  the  admission  of  beardless  youths 
was  also  prohibited.  The  monastery  does  not  ap- 
pear  in  the  sources  after  the  i2th  C. 

source.  Papadopoulos-Rerameus,  Noctes  Petr.  1—88. 

lit.  Janin,  Eglises  centres  7 f.  -A.M.T. 

PHOENIX,  mythical  bird  that  is  reborn  out  of  its 
own  ashes  every  500  years.  The  bird’s  fabulous 
story  was  mentioned  by  Byz.  lexicographers  ( Souda 
4:7700  and  historians  (Zon.  3:10.22—25).  Since 
Roman  times  the  phoenix  has  been  a  symbol  of 
rebirth  (Constantine  issued  coins  with  an  image 
of  the  phoenix  on  one  side).  The  church  fathers 
(First  Letter  of  Clement  1.25;  Origen,  Against 
Celsus  4.98;  Lactantius,  fìe  ave  phoemce)  used  it  as 
a  symbol  of  Christ’s  Resurrection,  an  image  found 
in  the  Physiologos  as  well.  The  common  rhetor- 
ical  usage  of  the  phoenix  in  Byz.  literature  was  in 
a  simile  for  rarity  (Nik.Chon.  442.32).  Brought 
from  the  East  probably  on  silrs,  the  ornamental 
motif  of  the  phoenìx  was  in  use  in  the  ìoth  C.,  as 
in  the  Berlin  Hippiatrica  MS  and  an  ivory  casket 
in  Troyes  (Goldschmidt-Weitzmann,  Elfenbein- 
skulpt.  I,  no.  122). 

lit.  A.  Rusch,  RE  20  (1941)  422.  B.E.  Perry,  RE  20 
(1941)  1080E  -P.A.A.,  A.C. 


PHORAIA  (<l>cüKona,  Ital.  Foglia,  Turk.  Foça), 
ancient  city  located  at  the  northern  entrance  to 
the  bay  of  Smyrna,  near  the  estuary  of  the  Her- 
mos  River.  It  is  mentioned  as  a  city  in  the  Synek- 
demos  of  Hierorles  and  is  listed  in  many  episcopal 
notitias  as  suffragan  of  Ephesus  and  later  (from 
the  ìoth  C.  onward)  of  Smyrna.  Constantine  VII 
Porphyrogennetos,  however,  omitted  Phokaia  from 
his  list  of  the  poleis  of  the  theme  of  Thrakesion. 
Byz.  historians  mention  Phokaia  as  a  geographical 
site,  without  any  social  or  economic  characteriza- 
tion:  Theodore  Rarantenos  won  a  naval  victory 
over  the  fleet  of  Bardas  Skleros  in  977  near  Pho- 
kaia  (W.  Seibt,  Die  Shleroi  [Vienna  1976]  42); 
ca.1088  Tzachas  conquered  Phokaia  and  made 
it  the  base  of  his  maritime  operations.  It  was  a 
commercial  port,  and  Alexios  I  included  Phokaia 
in  the  list  of  coastal  towns  in  which  the  Venetians 
were  granted  privileges. 

The  importance  of  Phokaia  rapidly  increased 
from  the  end  of  the  i3th  C.  after  it  was  ceded  by 
Michael  VIII  to  the  Genoese  family  of  Zaccaria 
and  became  the  center  of  alum  production  and 
trade.  Probably  sometime  between  1286  and  1296 
the  stronghold  of  New  Phokaia  was  erected  to  the 
north  of  the  old  town,  which  came  to  be  called 
Ancient  (Palaia)  Phokaia.  The  two  cities  suffered 
from  a  naval  assault  of  the  Catalan  Grand  Com- 
pany  in  1307  or  1308  (Lemerle,  infra  26,  n.i); 
among  the  precious  objects  carried  away  as  loot 
were,  according  to  local  tradition,  a  piece  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  the  shirt  made  by  the  Virgin  for  St. 
John  the  Apostle,  and  the  manuscript  of  the 
Apocalypse  written  by  St.  John  himself.  Although 
Andronikos  III  managed  to  conquer  New  Pho- 
kaia  temporarily  (probably  in  1336)  with  the  help 
of  his  Turkish  allies,  the  cities  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Genoese  throughout  the  Palaiologan 
period.  The  Gattilusio  family  seized  control  of 
Ancient  Phokaia  ca.1402,  and  a  Greek  inscription 
of  Dorino  I  Paleologo  Gattilusio,  “auth.ev.tes  of  Pa- 
laia  Phokaia,”  dated  in  1423/4,  was  found  there 
(F.W.  Hasluck,  BSA  15  [1908-09]  258!).  In  1455 
both  towns  fell  to  the  Ottomans. 

lit.  Miller,  Essays  283-96.  Lemerle,  Aydin  50-55,  108- 
ic.  -A.K. 


PHOKAS  (<hü>/<âç),  an  aristocratic  lineage  of  Cap- 
padocian  origin.  Both  the  theory  of  Michael  At- 
taleiates  that  the  Phokas  family  descended  from 
the  Roman  Fabii  and  the  assertion  of  Ibn  al- 
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Athîr  that  they  were  of  Arab  stock  are  Iegendary: 
neither  can  the  hypothesis  of  their  Armenian  or- 
igin  be  proved.  The  family  founder  was  a  tour - 
marches  ca.872;  his  son,  Nikephoros  Phokas  “the 
Elder”  (died  ca.900),  was  a  successful  general  who 
fought  against  the  Arabs  in  both  Asia  Minor  and 
Sicily.  Throughout  the  ìoth  C.  the  Phokades  were 
great  landowners  and  military  commanders  and 
tried  to  assume  supreme  power:  Leo,  the  son  of 
Nikephoros,  was  defeated  by  the  Bulgars  at 
Achelous  20  Aug.  917,  then  ousted  by  his  rival 
Romanos  I  Lehapenos;  he  rebelled  in  919,  but 
failed  and  was  blinded;  nonetheless  his  brother 
Bardas  and  Bardas’s  sons  Nikephoros  and  Leo 
remained  leading  generals  in  the  mid-ioth  C.  In 
963  Nirephoros  (II)  Phohas  seized  the  throne, 
rewarding  Bardas  with  the  title  of  caesar  and  Leo 
with  houropalates.  Perhaps  at  that  time  a  chronicle 
of  the  deeds  of  the  Phokas  family  was  compiled: 
fragments  survive  in  Leo  the  Deacon  and  mili- 
tary  textbooks.  Although  the  Phokades  were  re- 
strained  after  the  murder  of  Nikephoros  II  in 
969,  they  kept  struggling  for  power:  Nikephoros’s 
nephew  Bardas,  doux  of  Antioch,  revolted  in  987, 
but  after  early  successes  fell  at  Abydos  on  13  Apr. 
989;  his  son  Nikephoros  perished  while  rebelling 
in  1022;  and  Nikephoros’s  son  Bardas  was  blinded 
by  Constantine  VIII.  The  family  did  not  recover 
until  the  i3th  C.  when  they  were  promoted  by 
the  Laskarid  dynasty:  Theodotos,  the  uncle  of 
Theodore  I  Lasraris,  became  megas  doux  soon 
after  1204;  Michael  was  stratopedarches  in  1234; 
and  a  certain  Phokas,  metropolitan  of  Philadel- 
phia,  was  John  III’s  adviser. 

lit.  I.  Djurií,  “Porodica  Foka,”  ZRVI  17  (1976)  189- 
296.  J.-C.  Cheynet  in  Le  traité  sur  la  guérilla,  ed.  G.  Dagron, 
H.  Mihäescu  (Paris  1986)  289-315.  Winkelmann,  Quellen- 
studien  177.  N.M.  Panagiotakes,  “He  byzantine  oikogeneia 
ton  Pleuston,"  Dodone  1  (1972)  245-64.  H.  Grégoire,  “La 
carrière  du  premier  Nicéphore  Phocas,"  in  Prosphora  eis  S. 
Kynakiden  (Thessalonike  1953)  232-54.  -A.K. 

PHOKAS,  emperor  (from  23  Nov.  602);  born 
ca.547,  probably  in  Thrace  (although  George 
Hamartolos,  ed.  de  Boor-Wirth,  662.10,  calls 
him  Cappadocian),  died  Constantinople  5  Oct. 
610.  Phokas  was  of  modest  origin,  served  in  the 
army,  and  reached  the  post  of  hentarchos  (com- 
mander  of  a  hundred).  One  of  the  most  vocal 
rebels  against  Romentiolos,  he  was  proclaimed 
exarch  by  Danubian  troops  who  revolted  in  early 


Nov.  602,  after  Maurice’s  brother  Peter  refused 
to  rescind  orders  to  winter  north  of  the  Danube. 
The  army  headed  toward  Constantinople  intend- 
ing  (or  pretending?)  to  proclaim  Theodosios 
(Maurice’s  son)  or  his  father-in-law,  Germanos, 
emperor.  A  mutiny  of  the  Greens  made  resistance 
impossible,  and  Maurice  fled  with  his  family.  The 
army  crowned  Phokas;  Maurice  was  executed. 

Upheaval  ensued.  Chosroes  II  used  Phokas’s 
“revolution”  as  a  pretext  to  invade  Byz.  Persian 
success  impelled  Phokas  to  conclude  a  peace  treaty 
with  the  Avars,  increasing  the  tribute  he  had 
formerly  paid  them,  but  the  Slavs,  disregarding 
the  treaty,  continued  to  penetrate  Thrace  and 
Dalmatia.  Domestic  affairs  were  menacing.  Re- 
volts  of  the  circus  factions  erupted  in  many  areas, 
including  Constantinople  and  Antioch  (Ju.  Kula- 
kovskij,  VizVrem  21  [1914]  1  —  14).  Generals  re- 
belled:  esp.  dangerous  was  Narses’  revolt,  en- 
dorsed  by  Chosroes  II.  Phokas’s  strict  Orthodoxy, 
supported  by  Pope  Gregory  I,  prompted  reli- 
gious  conflicts;  the  Persians  overtly  supported  the 
Nestorians,  and  the  Monophysites  in  Antioch 
murdered  the  Chalcedonian  patriarch  Anastasios, 
leading  to  a  bloody  revenge.  The  exarch  of  Car- 
thage  revolted  ca.608  and  sent  a  fleet  to  the  East 
under  the  command  of  his  son  Herarleios;  he 
was  joined  by  Niretas  in  Egypt.  Herakleios  moved 
to  the  Hellespont,  attracted  the  support  of  Pris- 
kos,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  factions,  seized 
Constantinople.  On  his  orders  Phokas  was  be- 
headed. 

Byz.  historians  described  Phokas  as  an  abomi- 
nable  tyrant,  and  modern  scholars  have  adopted 
the  same  attitude  (e.g.,  P.  Goubert,  OrChrP  33 
[1967]  604—19).  V.  Kucma  (VizOc  3  [1977]  182- 
94),  on  the  contrary,  construed  “the  civil  war  and 
Phokas’s  bloody  terror”  as  a  period  when  the 
power  of  aristocratic  landowners  was  destroyed 
and  a  substantial  number  of  dependent  peasants 
achieved  freedom;  these  measures  allegedly  pre- 
pared  “the  reform  activity  of  Herakleios.” 

lit.  D.  Olster,  “The  Politics  of  Usurpation  in  the  Sev- 
enth  Century:  The  Reign  of  Phocas,”  (Ph.D.  diss.,  Univer- 
sityof  Chicago,  1976).  Stratos,  Byiantium  1:40—91.  R.  Spin- 
tler,  De  Phoca  imperatore  Romanorum  (Jena  1905). 

-W.E.R.,  A.K. 

PHORAS,  saint;  feastdays  21—22  Sept.,  22—23 
July.  His  cult  is  attested  by  Asterios  of  Amaseia, 
who  described  Phokas  as  a  gardener  from  Sinope 
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who  was  denounced  as  a  Christian,  made  to  dig 
his  own  grave,  and  then  decapitated;  Asterios  did 
not  indicate  the  era  of  Pholcas’s  martyrdom.  An- 
other  legend,  in  an  anonymous  passio  (preserved 
in  a  mutilated  toth-C.  MS),  characterizes  Phokas 
as  the  son  of  a  “very  noble”  shipwright  from 
Herakleia  Pontike.  At  the  age  of  ten  Phokas  per- 
formed  exorcisms  and  miracles;  he  was  esp.  suc- 
cessful  in  saving  ships.  (Asterios  also  ascribes  this 
function  to  Phokas  the  gardener.)  Thus,  when  a 
ship  from  Macedonia  was  in  danger  of  shipwreck 
near  the  shore  of  Pontos,  Phokas  embarked  in  a 
small  boat,  approached  the  ship,  and  threw  it  his 
cloak;  the  storm  calrned  immediately.  Another 
legend  makes  Phokas  a  bishop  executed  under 
Trajan.  In  the  i4th  C.  Andrew  Libadenos  dedi- 
cated  a  panegyric  to  Phokas  and  mentioned  a 
church  of  Phokas  built  by  “Alexios  the  Grand 
Komnenos,”  probably  Alexios  III  Komnenos, 
emperor  of  Trebizond. 

Representation  in  Art.  The  confused  literary 
tradition  is  reflected  in  the  images  of  Phokas. 
Though  the  menologion  of  Symeon  Metaphrastes 
incorporates  the  Asterios  text,  Phokas  is  repre- 
sented  as  a  bishop  in  one  metaphrastic  MS  (Ox- 
ford,  Bodl.  Barocci  230,  fol.3v).  The  Menologion 
of  Basil  II  (p.58),  in  accordance  with  its  text  for 
22  Sept.,  shows  a  bishop  being  beheaded  and,  in 
the  background,  a  fire  lit  to  receive  his  remains; 
Phokas  the  gardener  was  apparently  celebrated 
on  22  July.  In  ivories  and  in  monumental  paint- 
ing,  it  is  the  image  of  the  bishop  that  is  predom- 
inant. 

sources.  PG  40:299—314.  C.  van  den  Vorst,  “Saint  Pho- 
cas,”  AB  30  (1911)  252-95. 

lit.  BHG  1535^-15400.  L.  Radermacher,  “St.  Phokas,” 
Archiv  für  Religionswissenschaft  7  (1904)  445-52.  K.  Lubeck, 
“Der  hl.  Phokas  von  Sinope,”  Histlb  30  (iqoq)  743-61.  C. 
Weigert,  LCI  8:2 10.  -A.K„  N.P.S. 

PHOKAS,  JOHN,  pilgrim  of  the  i2th  C.,  author 
of  the  Concise  Description  of  the  Holy  Land.  He 
accompanied  Emp.  Manuel  I  on  an  expedition  to 
the  “sea  of  Attaleia.”  It  is  unclear  whether  he 
should  be  identified  with  a  certain  Phokas  who 
served  in  1147  as  the  guide  of  the  Crusaders  to 
Ikonion  (MGH  SS  16:5).  According  to  a  marginal 
note  on  the  MS,  he  was  a  priest,  the  son  of  a 
certain  Matthew  who  became  a  monk  on  Patmos, 
and  he  visited  Palestine  in  1 177  or  1195.  Phokas’s 
information  is  brief  but  precise  and  contains 


sometimes  unique  evidence,  such  as  the  descrip- 
tion  of  the  Chasisioi  (ch.3),  a  fanatic  Arab  sect. 
Phokas  is  very  sensitive  to  the  beauty  of  the  places 
described  and  tolerant  toward  the  Latins.  He  is 
well  versed  in  the  Bible  but  also  quotes  secular 
writers:  Josephus  Flavius  and  Achilles  Tatius,  the 
author  of  an  erotic  romance. 

ed.  1.  Troickij,  “Ioanna  Foki  Skazanie  vkratce  o  goro- 
dach  i  stranach  ot  Antiochii  do  Ierusalima,”  PPSb  8  (23) 
(1889),  with  Russ.  tr.  PG  133:923-62.  The  Pilgrimage  of 
Joannes  Phocas  in  the  Holy  Land,  tr.  A.  Stewart  (London 
1896).  -A.K. 

PHOKAS,  LEO,  kouropalates;  brother  of  Nike- 
phoros  II  and  son  of  Bardas  Phoras;  born  ca.915- 
20,  died  on  island  of  Prote?  after  970.  Constan- 
tine  VII,  seeking  the  support  of  the  Phokas  family, 
appointed  Leo  strategos  of  Cappadocia  ca.945;  he 
later  became  stralegos  of  Anatolikon  (ca.955)  and 
of  the  West.  Romanos  II  promoted  him  to  domes- 
likos  of  the  West  and  granted  him  the  title  of 
magislros;  in  960/1,  during  Nikephoros  Phokas’s 
expedition  against  Crete,  Leo  replaced  his  brother 
as  domestikos  ton  scholon  of  the  East.  He  waylaid 
Sayf  al-Dawla,  who  had  invaded  and  pillaged 
the  Charsianon  region,  and  routed  his  army  at 
the  Kyìindros  pass  in  theTaurus  Mountains.  W'hen 
Nikephoros  ascended  the  throne,  he  granted  his 
brother  the  title  of  kouropalales  and  entrusted  him 
with  the  entire  internal  administration  (the  func- 
tions  of  the  logotheles  tou  dromou );  Leo’s  power  and 
his  frugal  policy  contributed  much  to  the  rivalry 
between  him  and  John  (I)  Tzimiskes.  Skylitzes 
(Skyl.  278.66—68)  charged  that  Leo’s  petty  greed 
fkapeleia)  was  a  cause  of  the  general  unpopularity 
of  Nikephoros  II.  When  Tzimiskes  seized  the 
throne,  Leo  conspired  against  him  in  970  and  was 
exiled  to  Lesbos;  he  schemed  again  in  971,  for 
which  he  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Prote  and 
blinded  (Skyl.  303.61-62).  In  a  curious  fashion 
Leo  the  Deacon  ìclaies  Leo’s  blinding  twice 
(G.  Wartenberg,  BZ  6  [1897]  110).  In  the  index 
to  J.  Thurn’s  edition  of  Skylitzes  (Skyl.  p.530), 
Leo  Phokas  is  divided  into  three  people:  Leo 
Rouropalates;  Leo,  son  of  Bardas  Phokas;  and 
Leo,  brother  of  Nikephoros  II.  A  miniature 
in  the  illustrated  Madrid  Skylitzes  MS  (Grabar- 
Manoussacas,  Skylitzès,  no.433,  pl. XXXII)  shows 
figures  identified  as  Leo  the  kouropalates  and  Ni- 
kephoros  his  son  crossing  the  Hellespont  in  re- 
bellion  against  Tzimiskes. 
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lit.  Guilland,  Instilutions  1:445!.  Schiumberger,  Phocas 
139—46.  -A.K.,  A.C. 

PHONETICS  AND  PHONOLOGY.  The  former 
studies  the  sounds  of  a  language  as  produced  by 
the  speaker  (articulatory  phonetics)  and  as  per- 
ceived  by  the  hearer  (auditory  phonetics);  the 
latter  deals  with  the  structured  relations  of  the 
sounds  as  used  to  convey  meaning,  that  is,  with 
their  significant  distinctions  and  oppositions.  Evi- 
dence  for  the  phonetics  of  Greek  in  antiquity  and 
the  Middle  Ages  is  limited  and  not  easy  to  inter- 
pret.  Changes  in  the  phonology  of  the  language, 
however,  which  began  in  Hellenistic  times  and 
continued  into  the  Byz.  period,  can  sometimes  be 
traced  through  errors  in  orthography  (such  as 
itacism),  transcription  of  foreign  words  in  Greek 
and  of  Greek  words  in  foreign  languages,  etc. 
These  gradual  changes  include  loss  of  the  distinc- 
tion  between  long  and  short  vowels  and  restruc- 
turing  of  the  complex  vocalic  system  of  Attic  and 
Hellenistic  Roine,  resulting  in  a  simple  five-vowel 
system  ( a ,  e,  i,  0,  u );  reduction  of  diphthongs  to 
simple  vowels;  transformation  of  the  consonantal 
system  whereby  the  unvoiced  aspirated  plosives 
(<p,  6,  x)  became  unvoiced  fricatives  (/,  th,  kh )  and 
the  voiced  plosives  (/3,  Ô,  y)  became  voiced  frica- 
tives  (v,  dh,  gh)\  lability  of  the  final  -n\  predomi- 
nance  of  the  element  of  stress  over  that  of  pitch 
in  the  accentual  system;  and  consequent  loss  of 
distinction  among  acute,  grave,  and  circumflex 
accents.  The  phonology  of  Medieval  Greek  was 
thus  already  substantially  that  of  Modern  Greek. 
The  traditional  orthography  was  in  principle  re- 
tained,  and  many,  but  not  all,  errors  of  orthog- 
raphy  reflect  progressive  changes  in  the  phonol- 
ogy  of  Greek  over  the  centuries.  The  articulatory 
and  acoustic  qualities  of  individual  sounds  and  of 
suprasegmental  features  have  no  doubt  changed 
while  the  phonological  structure  remained  un- 
changed,  and  today  vary  slightly  from  region  to 
region  of  the  Greek  world. 

lit.  N.S.  Trubetzkoy,  Grundiüge  der  Phonologie  (Prague 
1939).  B.  Newton,  The  Generatwe  Inlerpretation  of  Dialect:  A 
Sludy  of  Modern  Greek  Phonology  (Cambridge  1972).  W.S. 
Alien,  Vox  Graeca 2  (Cambridge  1974).  F.T.  Gignac,  A  Gram- 
mar  of  the  Greek  Papyri  of  the  Roman  and  Byiantine  Periods ,  I: 
Phonology  (Milan  1976).  Browning,  Greek  56-58,  75-77. 

-R.B. 

PHONIRON  (<poviKÓv),  a  term  attested  from  the 
second  half  of  the  i3th  C.  (1259:  Esphig.,  app.A, 


1 1.60—62)  in  chrysobulls  and  praktika  for  monas- 
teries,  cities,  or  individuals,  and  often  mentioned 
along  with  parthenophthoria  and  treasure 
trove  as  one  of  the  three  kephalaia  (capital  items) 
from  which  recipients  of  the  privilege  are  not 
exempt.  The  precise  nature  of  the  phonihon  is 
disputed.  According  to  some  scholars  it  is  a  fine 
or  tax  exacted  by  the  fisc  from  people  in  a  com- 
munity  in  which  a  murder  has  been  committed 
(G.  Rouillard,  A.  Soloviev,  Mnemosyna  Pappoulia 
[Athens  1934]  221-32;  P.  Charanis,  Speculum  20 
[1945)  33 1 -33).  M.A.  Tourtoglou  (Tophonikon  kai 
he  apoiemiosis  tou  pathontos  [Athens  1960])  inter- 
prets  it  as  the  punishment  exacted  from  a  person 
guilty  of  an  intentional  murder,  which  consisted 
of  confiscation  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
offender’s  property  and  is  known  from  Byz.  law 
(Basil.  60.39.3,  5>  Andronikos  11,  nov.2Ö  [a.1306]; 
Zepos,  Jus  1:535). 

That  the  phonikon  was  not,  however,  a  punish- 
ment  exacted  from  a  murderer  seems  to  be  con- 
firmed  by  one  of  the  few  documents  that  elabo- 
rates  on  the  nature  of  the  phonikon,  Andronikos 
II’s  chrysobull  for  Kanina  (1307),  which  shows 
that  the  fisc  was  demanding  the  phonikon  from 
people  who  had  not  committed  a  murder,  that  is, 
neighbors  of  a  murderer  or  neighbors  or  relatives 
of  a  person  who  had  died  accidentally  (ed.  P. 
Alexander,  Byiantion  15  [1941]  181.83—182.106). 
This  chrysobull  and  others  in  which  an  exemption 
from  the  phonikon  is  granted  state  that  it  is  an 
unjust  exaction  and  that  only  the  person  respon- 
sible  for  a  willful  killing  and  accomplices  to  the 
crime  should  pay  the  penalty  (Lavra  2,  no.89. 179- 
88  [a.1298];  3,  no.  1 18.200-09  [a.1329]).  Further- 
more,  a  passage  in  Balsamon’s  commentary  on 
the  canons  shows  that  the  kephalaia  were  fiscal 
exactions  (Rhalles-Potles,  Syntagma  3:346.32). 

It  is  not  clear  whether  the  phonihon  became  a 
yearly  tax  applìed  to  a  community  without  regard 
for  actual  cases  of  murder  (Dölger,  BZ  54  [1961] 
253O.  Gertainly  the  above-cited  documents  do  not 
confirm  this.  As  a  fiscal  charge  on  persons  not 
guilty  of  a  killing  it  had  precedents  in  Byz.,  as 
indeed  the  chrysobull  of  1327  for  Zographou 
claims  (Zogr.  no.26.60— 65)  and  imperial  legisla- 
tion  and  other  6th-C.  sources  show.  -r.j.m. 

PHOS  HILARON  (i j>ŵç  í\apóv,  lit.  “joyous  light”), 
ancient  “thanksgiving  for  the  light,”  a  hymn  that 
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accompanied  the  lighting  of  lamps  at  vespers. 
Named  after  its  opening  words,  the  Phos  hilaron 
is  a  praise  of  the  Trinity  for  Christ,  true  “líght  of 
the  world”  (Jn  i:g)  of  which  the  evening  lamp 
was  a  symbol.  Unknown  in  the  asmatire  ako- 
louthia,  or  cathedral  rite  of  Constantinople,  the 
hymn  came  to  Constantinople  only  with  the  intro- 
duction  of  the  Palestinian  monastic  hours,  a  grad- 
ual  process  that  began  with  the  Stoudite  reform 
of  the  gth  C.  (see  Stoudite  Typiha).  Though 
cited  by  Basil  the  Great  (PG  32: 205 A)  for  Cap- 
padocia,  the  earliest  actual  liturgical  witness  is  the 
5th-C.  Georgian  lectionary  of  Jerusalem. 

ed.  A.  Tripolitis,  “  ‘Phos  hilaron,’  Ancient  Hymn  and 
Modern  Enigma,”  VigChr  24  (1970)  i8gf.  J.  Mateos,  “Un 
horologion  inédit  de  Saint-Sabas,”  in  Mélanges  Eugène  Tu- 
serant,  voI.  3  (Vatican  1964)  56,  70-74. 

lit.  Taft,  “Bibl.  of  Hours,"  286,  363E  367.  -R.F.T. 

PHOTIOS  (<I>íóti.oç),  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
(858—67,  877—86),  scholar  and  politician;  born 
ca.810  (H.  Ahrweiler,  BZ  58  [^65]  348f),  died 
after  8g3  (R.  Jenkins,  DOP  ìg  [^65]  244).  Born 
to  an  influential  family,  and  nephew  of  Patr. 
Tarasios,  Photios  grew  up  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Iconoclastic  persecution  (C.  Mango  in  Icono- 
clasm,  i3g)  but  at  an  early  age  received  a  high 
position  in  the  Byz.  bureaucracy:  he  participated 
in  an  embassy  to  the  Arabs  (in  838,  845,  or  855) 
and  was  appointed  protaserretis.  When  Igna- 
tios  was  forced  to  resign,  Photios  was  swiftly 
elected  patriarch  although  he  was  a  layman.  Mi- 
chael  III  and  Caesar  Bardas  supported  him,  and 
his  correspondence  suggests  that  he  was  on  better 
terms  with  the  military  aristocracy  than  with  civil 
officialdom  (A.  Kazhdan,  Speculum  61  [ig86]  897). 
Ignatios’s  abdication  instigated  a  battle  within  the 
church:  when  the  party  of  Ignatios  gained  the 
support  of  Pope  Nicholas  I,  a  conflict  with  the 
papacy  ensued.  After  ascending  to  the  throne, 
Emp.  Basil  I — who  was  seeking  the  support  of 
Italian  powers  against  the  Arabs — decided  to  re- 
consider  the  administration’s  attitude  toward  Pho- 
tios;  the  council  of  86^—70  (see  under  Constan- 
tinople,  Councils  of)  restored  Ignatios  and 
banished  and  condemned  Photios.  After  Ignatios 
died,  Photios  was  peacefully  returned  to  the  pa- 
triarchal  throne.  At  the  council  of  87g-8o  (see 
also  under  Constantinople,  Councils  of),  he 
was  rehabilitated  and  reconciled  with  the  pope. 
In  Basil’s  conflict  with  Leo  VI,  Photios  sided  with 


the  father;  so  Basil’s  sudden  death  and  Leo’s 
succession  ended  Photios’s  career.  He  was  dis- 
missed  and  exiled;  his  demise  went  unnoticed  by 
contemporaries. 

Versed  in  ancient  literature,  Photios  did  much 
to  revive  interest  in  antiquity.  His  activity  as  pro- 
fessor  in  Constantinople  has  been  questioned  by 
Lemerle  (m/rn);  I.  §evcenko,  however,  considers 
him,  along  with  Lf.o  the  Mathematician,  among 
the  most  prominent  teachers  in  the  capital  (AHR 
79  [>974]  15330-  Besides  the  Bibhotheca,  Pho- 
tios  compiled  a  Lexìkon,  an  unsystematic  list  of 
notable  words  and  expressions  which  he  collected 
by  casual  reading.  Photios’s  letters,  sometimes 
laudatory,  sometimes  caustic  and  dogmatic,  are 
addressed  to  popes  and  rulers  (the  letter  to  Boris 
I  attempts  to  influence  Bulgarian  policy),  to  mili- 
tary,  civil,  and  church  leaders.  The  Amphilochia, 
also  unsystematic,  are  answers  addressed  to  Am- 
philochios,  metropolitan  of  Kyzikos,  treating  both 
theological  problems  and  secular  questions.  In  his 
polemical  Mystagogy  of  the  Holy  Spiril,  Photios  de- 
veloped  arguments  against  the  Latin  doctrine  of 
the  filioque.  He  also  wrote  a  treatise  against  the 
Paulicians,  based  on  a  similar  work  by  Peter  of 
Sicily.  Photios’s  homilies  contain  abundant  ma- 
terial  for  political  history  (e.g.,  the  first  attack  of 
the  Rus’  on  Constantinople  in  860)  as  well  as  Byz. 
art  (description  of  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  at 
Pharos,  of  the  image  of  the  Virgin  in  Hagia  So- 
phia).  His  authorship  of  the  Epanagoge  remains 
unproven. 

Contemporary  attitudes  toward  Photios  varied 
greatly.  A  pamphlet  against  him  was  used  by 
Niretas  David  Paphlagon  ìn  his  vita  of  Ignatios 
and  by  pseudo-SYMEON  Magistros;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Synaxarion  of  Constantinople  included 
Photios’s  name  ( Synax.CP  448.  ig-23)  under  6  Feb., 
although  no  vita  of  him  is  known.  For  a  long  time 
modern  Western  scholars,  such  as  Hergenröther 
(infra),  saw  in  Pholios  the  instigaíoi  of  LÌie  schism 
between  Rome  and  Constantinople  and  tried  to 
“unmask”  his  activity,  whereas  Russian  and  Greek 
historians  treated  Photios  as  a  saint  and  a  human- 
ist.  V.  Grumel  (Rev ue  des  sciences  philosophiques  et 
théologiques  32  [  1  g33l  432— 57)  an<i  Dvornik  ( infra ) 
demonstrated  that  the  so-called  Photian  schism 
was  of  short  duration. 

ed.  PG  101-04.  Homiliai,  ed.  B.  Laourdas  (Thessalonike 
1959).  Eng.  tr.  C.  Mango  (Washington,  D.C.,  1958).  Epis- 
tulae  et  Amphilochia,  ed.  B.  Laourdas,  L.  Westerink,  6  vols. 
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(Leipzig  1983-88).  Lexicon,  ed.  Ch.  Theodoridis,  vol.  1 
(Beriin-New  York  1982).  Eng.  tr.  Un  the  Mystagogy  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (Astoria,  N.Y.,  1983). 

lit.  J.  Hergenröther,  Photius,  Patriarch  von  Constantino- 
pel ,  3  vols.  (Regensburg  1867-69).  D.S.  White,  Patnarch 
Photios  of  Constantinople  (Brookline,  Mass.,  1981).  F.  Dvor- 
nik,  The  Photian  Schism  (Cambridge  1948;  rp.  1970).  Le- 
merle,  Humanism  205-35.  Beck,  Hirche  520-28.  -A.K. 

PHOULLOI  (<I>oí)XAot)  or  Phoulla(i),  a  city  in  the 
Crimea  the  location  of  which  is  disputed;  identi- 
fications  have  been  suggested  with  Solkhat  (R. 
Blockley  in  History  of  Menander  the  Guardsman  [Liv- 
erpool  1985]  275f)  and  Tepsen’  (V.  Kropotkin, 
SovArch  28  [1958]  198-218),  both  in  eastern  Cri- 
mea,  or  Cufut-Kale  (A.  Jakobson,  SooArch  29—30 
[1959]  108-13)  and  Kyz-Kermen  (E.  Vej'marn  in 
Archeologiceskie  issledovanija  srednevekovogo  Kryma 
[Kiev  1968]  45-77),  near  Bakhchisarai.  It  was 
probably  located  on  the  trans-Crimean  route,  ap- 
proximately  halfway  between  Cherson  and  Cim- 
merian  Bosporos. 

First  mentioned  in  Menander  Protector  (fr. 
19.21),  Phoulloi  then  appears  in  the  vita  of  St. 
John  of  Gothia,  who  in  787  was  imprisoned  in 
this  city;  there  he  baptized  and  cured  the  child 
“of  the  lord  of  Phoulloi”  (AASS  June  7M71B). 
Miraculously  John  managed  to  escape  to  Amas- 
tris.  The  hagiographer  of  Constantine  the  Phi- 
losopher  observed  that  “the  nation  of  Phoulloi” 
venerated  an  enormous  oak  and  was  ruled  by  an 
elder.  According  to  the  ecclesiastical  notitia  of 
787-869,  the  see  of  the  bishop  of  the  Khazars- 
Chotziroi  was  situated  near  Phoulloi  or  Charasion 
(Turk.  Kara  Su,  “Black  Water”)  or  Mabron  Neron 
(Notitiae  CP,  no.3.778),  the  Greek  equivalent  of 
Kara  Su.  In  later  notitiae  Phoulloi  appears  as  an 
archbishopric  along  with  Gothia  and  Sougdaia 
(ibid.,  no.7. 97-99),  but  by  the  i4th  C.  Phoulloi 
and  Sougdaia  were  combined  into  one  metropolis 
(ibid . ,  no.20. 12).  A  metropolitan  of  Sougdaia  and 
Phoulloi  is  named  in  several  patriarchal  docu- 
ments  of  the  i4th  and  i5th  C.  (e.g.,  MM  2:42.29), 
but  we  know  nothing  about  the  fate  of  the  city. 

-O.P. 

PHOUNDAGIAGITES  ( <l>o whayLayrjTai),  name 
applied  in  several  Byz.  documents  to  the  Boco- 
mils.  The  name  is  derived  by  most  scholars  from 
the  Greek  form  of  the  Latin  funda  (“a  bag”).  The 
heretics  supposedly  acquired  it  from  their  life  of 


poverty,  which  compelled  them  to  beg  for  their 
living.  The  Phoundagiagites  are  known  mostly 
from  a  letter  written  ca.1050  by  Euthymios  of 
Armonia  from  Constantinople  to  his  compatriots 
in  the  diocese  of  Akmonia  in  Phrygia.  On  a  visit 
home,  probably  in  the  early  1  ìth  C.,  Euthymios 
encountered  the  heretics  who,  he  assures  us,  had 
even  managed  to  penetrate  into  his  monastery 
(Peribleptos)  in  Constantinople.  He  describes  their 
zealous  proselytism  in  Asia  Minor  (in  the  themes 
of  Opsikion  and  the  Kibyrrhaiotai  as  well  as  the 
region  of  Smyrna)  and  in  the  Balkans.  His  report 
on  their  teaching  confirms  and  in  places  supple- 
ments  the  evìdence  of  Kosmas  the  Priest.  What 
is  new  is  his  description  of  the  prayer  meetings 
of  the  heretics,  his  account  of  their  dualistic 
cosmology,  and  the  statement  that  they  were  ex- 
plicitly  forbidden  to  shed  blood.  Euthymios’s  let- 
ter  is  the  earliest  document  unequivocally  linking 
Bogomilism  with  the  monastic  life. 

lit.  G.  Ficker,  Die  Phundagiagiten  (Leipzig  1908). 

-D.O. 

PHOUNDAX  ((f)ovvòaf,  from  pandocheion,  “inn”), 
a  warehouse.  An  ìith-C.  historian  (Attal.  202f) 
describes  etphoundax  established  in  Rhaidestos  un- 
der  Michael  VII:  it  was  headed  by  a phoundaharios 
under  whose  authority  were  appraisers  ( taxeotai ) 
and  dealers  in  wheat  ( sitokapeloi ),  who  had  their 
shops  ( sitonai )  “in  the  prison  of  the  phoundax.” 
The  phoundax  held  a  monopoly  on  trade  in  grain 
and  other  foodstuffs.  Direct  private  purchase  from 
peasants’  carts  was  prohibited  and  the  sitokapeloi 
had  the  right  to  set  prices.  According  to  Atta- 
leiates,  the  price  of  grain  skyrocketed  from  1/18 
of  a  nomisma  to  1  nomisma  per  modios.  The  state 
received  60  litrai  for  leasing  the  phoundax. 

It  remains  unclear  whether  the  case  of  Rhai- 
destos  was  unique  or  whether  phoundahes  of  this 
kind  existed  throughout  the  einpire,  as  for  in- 
stance  in  the  fortress  of  Plateia  Petra  in  Opsikion 
in  the  ìoth  C.,  where  foodstuffs  were  stored 
(TheophCont  421.16—17).  It  is  also  uncertain 
whether  the  phoundax  of  Rhaidestos  was  the  suc- 
cessor  of  the  late  Roman  apothehai  and  sitobolones 
(state  granaries):  the  sitobolon  is  mentioned  in  Pal- 
ladios,  Philostorgios,  and  John  Moschos.  In  the 
i2th  C.  Michael  Glyras  (570.14—16),  describing 
the  famine  during  the  reign  of  Nikephoros  II 
Phokas,  states  that  the  emperor  opened  “the  state 
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sitothehai”  and  commanded  that  the  grain  be  sold 
at  one  half  nomísma  per  medimnos.  The  oreiarios 
Constantine  on  the  island  of  Kos  (Laurent,  Coll. 
Orghidan,  no.  11)  may  have  been  an  ofhcial  in 
charge  of  a  horreum  or  sitotheke/sitobolon. 

lit.  Antoniadis-Bibicou,  Dmuines  185!.  Skabalanovi{, 
Gosudarstvo  294—96.  -A.K. 

PHOURNES,  JOHN,  theologian,  protos  of  Ganos, 
a  collaborator  of  Zigabenos;  fi.  ca.i  100.  V.  Lau- 
rent  identified  his  seal  ( EO  32  [1933]  450-  In 
1112  Phournes  (<t>ovpvfi<;)  participated  in  the  dis- 
pute  with  Peter  Grossolano.  Rejecting  the  fi- 
lioque,  Phournes  emphasized  the  monarchical 
principle  of  the  deity  (Demetrakopoulos,  40.7-9) 
against  the  alleged  ditheia  of  his  opponent.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  stressed  the  equality  of  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  “the  two  hands  of  the  same 
substance  and  of  the  same  power”  (p.46.1— 2). 
Phournes  hnished  his  speech  by  inviting  Grosso- 
lano  to  emigrate  to  Byz.  Patr.  John  XI  used 
Phournes’s  work.  Phournes  also  wrote  a  homily 
on  the  Dormition  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ( BHG  1 136) 
and  a  letter  to  the  monk  Gregory  Antigonites  on 
liturgical  questions  (EkAl  4.10  [1882—83]  1 7°f )- 

ed.  A.  Demetrakopoulos,  Ekklesiastìke  bibliothehe  (Leipzig 
1866,  rp.  Hildesheim  1965)  1:36-47. 

lit.  V.  Grumel,  “Autour  du  voyage  de  Pierre  Grosso- 
lanus,”  EO  32  (1933)  27L  -A.K. 

PHRANGOPOULOS  (<t>payyÓ7Tovhos,  lit.  “the  son 
of  a  Frank”),  patronymic  of  a  family  (genos,  as  it 
is  called  on  a  seal)  of  the  ìith— ìgth  C.  The 
Norman  Hervé  Franropoulos  was  the  first  known 
member  of  the  family.  We  cannot  be  sure  that 
the  Phrangopouloi  of  the  late  i2th  C.  (among 
them  Constantine,  a  naval  cominander,  and  John, 
a  court  orator)  were  his  descendants.  Phrango- 
pouloi  are  often  mentioned  on  seals  and  in  doc- 
uments  frotn  this  time  onward,  as  modest  land- 
owners  ( Esphig .,  no.28.5),  monks  (Lavra  3,  no. 
161.46),  or  officials  (Docheiar.,  no.9.22).  A  Phran- 
gopoulos  was  involved  in  a  plot  against  Michael 
VIII;  another  family  member,  George,  was  doux 
of  Thessalonike  at  the  beginning  of  the  i3th  C. 
Some  Phrangopouloi  were  active  in  scholarship: 
Andronikos  was  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  in  the  mid- 
i3th  C.,  and  Manuel  studied  at  the  University  of 
Bologna  in  1374/5.  In  1360—61  John  Phrango- 
poulos,  a  merchant  from  Adrianople,  was  an  ac- 


tive  trader  in  Chilia;  A.  Laiou  (AkadAthPr  57.1 
[1982]  107,  1 14)  has  suggested  that  he  (or  a  rel- 
ative)  should  be  identified  with  the  Phrangopou- 
los  who  led  a  rebellion  against  John  VI  Kanta- 
kouzenos  in  Adrianople  from  1341—46.  A  later 
John  Phrangopoulos,  protostrator  and  mesazon  in 
Mistra,  founded  the  Pantanassa  monastery  there 
in  1428.  A  splendid  ruined  mansion  in  Mistra  has 
been  linked  with  his  name  on  the  basis  of  the 
letter  phi  embedded  in  a  slab  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  building.  He  is  probably  to  be  iden- 
tified  with  John  Phrangopoulos,  who  was  generales 
of  the  despotes  Constantine  Palaiologos  in  1444 
(MM  3:259.16-17). 

lit.  V.  Laurent,  “Légendes  sigillographiques  et  familles 
byzantines,”  EO  30  (1931)  467-73.  M.  Chatzidakis,  Mystras. 
Historia,  mnemeia,  techne 2  (Athens  1956)  85L  -A.K.,  A.C. 

PHROURION.  See  Kastron. 

PHRYGIA  (4>pnyia),  mountainous  region  of  Asia 
Minor  between  the  Aegean  plains  and  the  central 
plateau,  a  rough  country  of  great  strategic  im- 
portance  because  of  the  highways  that  passed 
through  it.  Phrygia  was  made  a  province,  joined 
with  Caria,  in  297;  it  became  separate  in  the  early 
4th  C.,  then  was  divided  into  Phrygia  Pacatiana 
in  the  west  (capital  Laodireia)  and  Phrygia  Salu- 
taris  in  the  south  (capital  Synada).  In  536  Justin- 
ian  I  gave  the  governor  of  the  former  province 
the  rank  of  comes  with  civil  and  military  powers 
and  appointed  a  biokolytes  of  Phrygia  to  suppress 
local  outbreaks  of  violence.  Both  offices  were  abol- 
ished  by  553.  The  territory  of  Phrygia  was  divided 
between  two  themes  (Anatoliron  and  Thrake- 
sion);  it  continued  to  exist,  however,  as  an  eccle- 
siastical  province  and  as  a  geographical  term  that 
frequently  appears  in  the  1  ìth  and  i2th  C.,  when 
the  region  was  on  the  frontier  and  subject  to  the 
incessant  attacks  of  the  Turks,  to  whom  its  last 
Byz.  outpost  fell  after  1 204.  Phrygia  contains  many 
Byz.  remains,  notably  fortresses  (C.  Foss,  Suruey 
of  Medieval  Castles  of  Anatolia.  I:  Kütahya  [Oxford 
1985])  and  rock-cut  churches  (E.  Haspels,  The 
Highlands  of  Phrygia  [Princeton  1971]  205—57). 
Phrygia  was  an  early  center  of  Christianity.  It  was 
notorious  as  the  home  of  a  variety  of  heresies, 
including  Montanism,  Novatianism,  and  theju- 
daizing  sect  of  Athinganoi;  some  of  them  sur- 
vived  into  the  gth  C. 
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lit.  W.M.  Ramsay,  The  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia 
(Oxford  1895-97).  H.  Leclercq,  DACL  14:758-806. 

-C.F. 

PHRYGIAN  DYNASTY.  See  Amorian  or  Phry- 

GIAN  ÜYNASTY. 

PHTHORA  ( 4>Ûopá ),  a  Byz.  musical  sign  used 
within  a  composition  to  indicate  a  change  of  mode. 
Each  of  the  eight  modes  has  its  own  phthora,  each 
being  a  different  form  of  the  letter  <p.  The  earliest 
known  example  occurs  in  a  table  of  neumata  on 
fol.i5gr  of  Athos,  Lavra  r.67  (late  ìoth  C.);  in 
musical  documents  the  use  oíphthorai  is  extremely 
limited  through  the  i3th  C.  From  the  i4th  C. 
onward,  they  appear  more  frequently.  Manuel 
Chrysaphes  devotes  a  large  section  of  his  mid- 
ì^th-C.  treatise  to  explaining  the  function  and 
correct  use  of  these  signs. 

lit.  D.E.  Conomos,  The  Treatise  of  Manuel  Chrysaphes,  the 
Lampadarios  (Vienna  1985)  49-67,  84-93.  — D.E.C. 

PHYGELA  (<I)i>ye\(\)a,  now  Ku§adasi),  Aegean 
seaport  of  Asia  Minor.  Phygela  hrst  appears  in 
Byz.  history  when  St.  Willibald  (see  Hugeburc) 
visited  it  in  721;  he  described  it  as  villa  niagna. 
Phygela  was  a  fortihed  base  by  823,  when  a  lieu- 
tenant  of  Thomas  the  Slav  was  imprisoned  there. 
It  subsequently  rose  to  prominence  as  a  major 
port,  replacing  Ephesus,  whose  harbor  was  ren- 
dered  unusable  by  silting.  Phygela,  which  had 
facilities  for  repairíng  ships  and  storing  material, 
was  the  port  of  embarkation  for  two  expeditions 
against  Crete,  of  Himerios  in  gn  and  of  Nike- 
phoros  (II)  Phoras  in  g6i.  It  was  still  a  port  in 
the  i3th  C.,  when  it  was  called  an  emporion.  It 
fell  to  the  Turks  of  Aydin  ca.1305.  Phygela  was 
never  a  bishopric;  its  remains  are  insignihcant. 

lit.  C.  Foss,  Ephesus  afler  Anlitjuity  (Cambridge  1979) 
123E  -C.F. 

PHYLARCH  (0úX.apxoç),  title  applied  from  the 
4th  through  7th  C.  to  a  commander  of  Arab 
auxiliaries  formally  allied  to  the  empire  (foedera- 
ti),  although  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
this  ofhcial  rank  and  the  term’s  older,  more  gen- 
eral  meaning  of  any  kind  of  Arab  tribal  chief  (Ar. 
shayhh).  Each  phylarch  commanded  the  Arab  aux- 
ilìa  in  a  different  province  of  Oriens;  ca.530  Jus- 
tinian  I  subordinated  them  to  the  ruling  family 


of  the  Ghassänids,  naming  Arethas  ibn  Jabala 
“basileus  of  the  Arabs”  and  supreme  phylarch. 
Sixth-century  phylarchs  received  titles  of  claris- 
simus  or  higher,  and  both  Arethas  and  his  son 
became  patririoi.  Around  585,  Emp.  Maurice 
disbanded  the  centralized  Ghassänid  monarchy 
and  phylarchate,  although  Ghassän  and  its  phy- 
larch  Jabala  ibn  al-Ayham  continued  to  act  as  Byz. 
auxiliaries  as  late  as  636. 

These  phylarchs  disappeared  in  the  wake  of  the 
Islamic  conquest,  but  the  word  phylarchos  is  at- 
tested  later,  generally  denoting  tribal  chieftains  of 
various  nomadic  groups  such  as  Turks  (Kinn. 
208.7).  H  appoars  among  the  diplomatic  titles 
used  to  address  barbarian  rulers  (De  cer.  67g.io), 
and  in  the  1  ìth  C.  the  Arab  chieftain  Apelzarach 
(al-Hassan  ibn  al-Mufarrij)  is  called  phylarchos  (Kek. 
302.13).  Since  the  practice  of  recruiting  Arab 
auxiliaries  had  been  revived  during  the  ìoth  C., 
it  is  signifìcant  that  al-Hassan,  like  the  Ghassänids, 
ofhcially  entered  Byz.  military  service,  held  the 
title  patrihios,  and  professed  Christianíty. 

lit.  Nöldeke,  Die  Ghassâmschen  Fürsten.  Shahid,  Byz.  & 
Arabs  (^th  c.)  514-21.  -A.J.C. 

PHYSICIAN  (ìarpóç,  rocroRÓpoç).  In  the  later 
Roman  Empire  the  principal  physicians  were  mu- 
nicipal  doctors  ( archiatri ),  but  private  practice  also 
existed  and  some  physicians  were  itinerant.  There 
were  also  military  physicians:  Alexander  of 
Tralles  reportedly  served  25  years  in  the  army 
and  navy.  The  palace  doctors  (archiatri  sacri palatii) 
were  members  of  the  state  hierarchy,  with  diplo- 
matic  functions  (R.C.  Blockley,  Florilegium  2  [ig8o] 
8g— 100).  Church  fathers  such  as  John  Chryso- 
stom  severely  criticized  physicians  as  an  element 
of  ancient  urban  culture.  Hagiography  also  often 
attacked  physicians  as  greedy  and  incompetent. 
An  influential  rival  of  the  physician  was  the  saint 
who  practiced  healing  through  miracles,  exor- 
cism,  and  incubation.  After  urban  life  declined 
in  the  7th  C.,  physicians  played  a  less  signihcant 
role,  being  superseded  by  the  “iatroi  of  the  soul” 
who  tended  to  monopolize  medicine.  Social  ac- 
ceptance  of  doctors  increased  around  the  ìoth  C.; 
from  the  i2th  C.  onward  they  were  important  in 
intellectual  circles.  By  then  the  distinction  be- 
tween  a  professional  doctor  and  a  civil  function- 
ary-scholar  interested  in  medicine  (Michael  Pan- 
technes,  Nicholas  Kallikles,  etc.)  was  imprecise. 
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Physicians  who  worked  at  state  and  church  hos- 
pitals  received  a  precisely  determined  salary  in 
cash  and  kind.  Despite  prohibitions  they  also  en- 
gaged  in  private  practice.  The  position  of  “mu- 
nicipal  doctor”  does  not  appear  in  later  Byz. 
Doctors-to-be  studied  medicine  at  larger  hospitals 
(cf.  V.  Grumel,  REB  7  [1949]  42—46)  or  at  general 
schools  such  as  the  one  at  the  Holy  Apostles  in 
Constantinople.  “Philosophers”  such  as  Michael 
Italihos  and  Joseph  the  Rharendytes  often 
taught  medicine.  Both  monks  and  priests  were 
active  as  physicians.  Most  doctors  were  of  the 
native  population,  but  some  Arabs  and  Jews  were 
hired  as  imperial  physicians  (ahtouarios). 

Representations  of  physicians  are  relatively  rare 
in  Byz.  art,  and  when  they  do  appear  (e.g.,  in  the 
Vienna  Diosrorides  and  the  medical  compen- 
dium  in  Florence,  Laur.  Plut.  74.7),  they  usually 
offer  little  evidence  of  the  appearance,  equip- 
ment,  or  practice  of  contemporary  medicine.  Rare 
exceptions  include  a  i4th-C.  portrait  of  a  physi- 
cian,  allegedly  Nicholas  Myrepsos,  in  his  fully 
equipped  office,  and  a  i5th-C.  portrait  of  The- 
ophilos  Protospatharios  conducting  uroscopy. 
Additional  evidence  may  be  gained  from  portraits 
of  popular  doctor  saints  (anargyroi),  such  as 
Kosmas  and  Damianos,  Kyros  and  John,  and 
Panteleemon  (cf.  K,  Weitzmann  in  Books  and 
Bookmen,  fig.23),  who  are  often  shown  with  a  phy- 
sician’s  box  and/or  instruments  of  surgery  (see 
also  Iatrosophistes). 

lit.  H.J.  Frings,  Medhin  und  Arzt  bei  den  griechischen 
Kirchenvätern  (Bonn  1959).  H.  Evert-Kappesowa,  “The  So- 
cial  Rank  of  a  Physician  in  the  Early  Byzantine  Empire,” 
in  Mél.Dujéev,  139-64.  A.  Kazhdan,  “The  Image  of  the 
Medical  Doctor  in  Byzantine  Literature,”  DOP  38  (1984) 
43-5 1 .  A.  Leroy-Molinghen,  “Médecins,  maladies  et  remèdes 
dans  Ies  Lettres  de  Théophylacte  de  Bulgarie,”  Byiantion  55 
(1985-86)  483—92.  E.  Trapp,  “Die  Stellung  der  Ärtze  in 
der  Gesellschaft  der  Paiaiologenzeit,”  BS  33  (1972)  230- 
34.  Vikan,  “Art,  Medicine  &  Magic”  65L  L.  MacKinney, 
Medical  Illustrations  in  Medieval  Manuscripts  (Berkeley-Los 
Angeles  1965),  figs.  1,  5.  — J.S.,  A.K.,  G.V. 

PHYSICIAN’S  BOX,  a  container  specifically  for 
medicines  and/or  surgical  instruments  (see  Sur- 
gery),  in  use  at  least  to  the  early  8th  C.,  identifi- 
able  by  its  design  and  decoration.  Like  a  weight 
box,  it  is  typically  low  and  rectangular,  with  a 
sliding  lid  (often  with  a  lock)  and  various  internal 
compartments;  examples  survive  in  bronze,  wood, 
and  ivory.  Earlier  specimens  might  bear  images 


of  Asrlepios  or  Hygieia  on  the  lid,  while  later 
Christian  examples  show  a  cross  or  the  Healing 
of  the  Blind  Man.  Representations  of  doctor  saints 
in  the  5th— 8th  C.  occasionally  show  them  carrying 
leather  pouches  of  a  size  and  shape  appropriate 
for  such  boxes  (P.-J.  Nordhagen,  ActaNoro  3  [1968] 
58).  Generally  related  is  a  possibly  7th-C.  doctor’s 
instrument  case  in  leather,  with  attached  pyxis, 
in  the  Yale  University  Art  Museum;  it  depicts  a 
doctor  saint  and  tables  for  mixing  medicines,  and 
bears  the  inscription  “Use  in  Good  Health.”  Al- 
though  no  such  boxes  or  cases  specifically  for 
physicians  are  identifiable  from  later  centuries, 
representations  from  the  gth-i^th  C.  of  the  An- 
argyroi  (esp.  Panteleemon)  with  their  parapher- 
nalia  suggest  that  a  variety  of  rectangular  and 
cylindrical  containers  were  then  so  used  (S.  Pele- 
kanides,  Kastoria,  vol.  1  [Thessalonike  1953]  pl.26). 

lit.  Vikan,  “Art,  Medìcine,  &  Magic"  65,  n.i.  W.R. 
Dawson,  “Egyptian  Medicine  Under  the  Copts  in  the  Early 
Centuries  of  the  Christian  Era,”  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Medicine  17  (1923-24)  56L  -G.V. 

PHYSICS.  The  nonbiological  phenomena  of  the 
universe  were  explained  by  the  Byz.  in  two  dif- 
ferent  types  of  text.  The  first  consists  of  commen- 
taries  on  or  expositions  of  the  Timaeus  of  Plato 
(for  which  the  only  example  is  that  by  Proklos) 
and  of  Aristotle’s  Physics,  On  Generation ,  On  Heauen, 
and  Meteorology,  while  the  second  consists  of  so- 
lutions  to  questions  ( aporiai )  about  nature.  On  the 
Physics  one  may  cite  the  paraphrase  by  Themistios 
and  the  commentaries  by  John  Philoponos,  Sim- 
plihios,  Michael  Psellos,  Michael  of  Ephesus 
(lost),  and  Theodore  Metochites;  on  the  On  Gen- 
eration  those  by  Philoponos  and  Metochites;  and 
on  the  Meteorology  by  Philoponos,  Olympiodoros 
of  Alexandria,  and  Metochites.  Special  works  on 
physics  include  Elements  of  Physics  by  Proklos  and 
his  On  the  Eternity  of  the  World,  which  later  was 
attacked  by  Philoponos  in  his  On  the  Eiernúy  uf  ihe 
World  against  Proklos  (Philoponos  wrote  another 
treatise  on  the  same  subject  Against  Anstotle),  On 
Physics  by  Nikephoros  Blemmydes,  and  part  of 
Theodore  II  Laskaris’s  Explanation  of  the  World. 

Most  original  of  all  these  authors  was  Philo- 
ponos,  whose  belief  in  Monophysite  Christianity 
led  him  to  argue  forcefully  against  Aristotle’s  the- 
ories  of  the  ether  and  of  motion  (see  Motion, 
Theory  of),  both  of  which  he  needed  to  refute 
in  order  to  establish  his  own  concept  of  the  unity 
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of  the  universe.  He  also  proposed  original  solu- 
tions  to  problems  in  Aristotelian  physics  such  as 
the  nature  of  light  (S.  Sambursky,  The  Physical 
World  of  Late  Antiquity  [London  1962]  74—76,  1 13— 

17,  170-75)- 

Byz.  representatives  of  the  aporiai  tradition  in- 
clude  Stobaios’s  Excerpts  on  Physics,  Priscianus  Ly- 
dus’s  Answers  to  Chosroes,  Synopsis  of  Physics  by  Sy- 
meon  Seth,  Psellos’s  De  ornnifaria  doctrina,  Aporiai 
by  John  Italos,  Epitome  by  Theodore  of  Smyrna, 
and  the  so-called  Meteorology  by  Eustratios  of 
Nicaea.  Discussions  of  various  aspects  of  physics 
from  dìfferent  Christian  standpoints  can  be  found 
in  such  works  as  the  Hexaemeron  of  Basil  of  Cae- 
sarea  and  of  George  of  Pisidia  and  the  Therapeulics 
of  Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus.  -D.P. 

PHYSIOLOGOS  (<î>vcrtoXÓ70ç),  Greek  bestiary 
preserved  in  three  major  recensions.  The  earliest 
was  produced  in  the  2nd  C.  (U.  Treu,  ZNTW  57 
[1966]  101—04)  or  4th  C.  (E.  Peterson,  BZ  47 
[1954]  60—72),  in  a  Christian  milieu,  but  on  the 
basis  of  ancient  texts.  It  describes  various  animals, 
birds,  reptiles,  and  so  on  as  well  as  certain  plants 
and  precious  stones;  most  of  the  animals  are  real 
but  provided  with  fantastic  features,  and  some 
(unicorn,  phoenix)  are  mythical.  The  presentation 
is  poetic  and  symbolic;  the  behavior  of  each  ani- 
mal  symbolizes  Christ,  the  devil,  or  a  virtue  or 
vice.  Some  older  legends  are  transformed  to  har- 
monize  with  Christian  doctrine. 

The  second  recension  was  dated  by  Sbordone 
in  the  5th— 6th  C.,  but  B.E.  Perry  ( AJPh  58  [1937] 
494)  sets  it  in  the  1  ìth  C.  or  later;  it  omits,  among 
others,  the  chapters  on  plants  and  minerals.  The 
third  recension  is  called  pseudo-Basilian  because 
it  refers  to  Basil  the  Great,  the  author  of  the 
Hexaemeron.  The  Physiologos  affected  neighbor- 
ing  literatures  enormously:  medieval  translations 
into  Latin,  Armenian,  Georgian,  Slavic,  Syriac, 
Coptic,  and  Ethiopic  are  known. 

ed.  Physiologus,  ed.  F.  Sbordone  (Milan  1936;  rp.  Hil- 
desheim  1976).  Eng.  tr.  M.J.  Curley,  Physiologus  (Austin, 
Tex.,  1979). 

lit.  Beck,  Volksliteratur  33-35.  B.E.  Perry,  RE  20.1  (1941) 
1074-1  i2g.  P.  Cox,  “The  Physiologus :  A  Poiesis  of  Nature,” 
ChHisl  52  (1983)  433-43.  M  J.  Curley,  “Physiologus,  Phy- 
siologia  and  the  Rise  of  Christian  Nature  Symbolism," 
Viator  11  (1980)  1-10.  J.H.  Declerck,  “Remarques  sur  la 
tradition  du  Physiologus  Grec,”  fíyzantion  51  (1981)  148-58. 

-J.S.,  A.K. 


PHYSIS.  See  Nature. 

PIACENZA  PILGRIM,  an  anonymous  Latin 
traveler  who,  ca.570,  composed  the  most  vivid 
surviving  account  of  a  pilgrim’s  visit  in  Palestine. 
Seemingly  an  amalgam  of  personal  experience 
and  secondhand  information  from  guide  books 
(for  those  sites  not  visited),  it  provides  invaluable 
documentation  for  the  loca  sancta  large  and 
small,  from  northern  Palestine  into  Egypt,  includ- 
ing  a  detailed  description  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
and  its  relics.  It  includes  references  to  remarkable 
vegetation  (e.g.,  one-pound  dates  in  Jericho),  to 
exotic  local  populations  (e.g.,  Ethiopians  in  the 
Negev,  with  split  nostrils  and  rings  on  their  toes), 
and  to  the  survival  of  ancient  beliefs  and  practices 
(e.g.,  the  use  of  geodes  from  Mt.  Carmel  as  amu- 
lets  against  miscarriage).  But,  most  of  all,  it  is  an 
illuminating  account  of  pilgrim  piety:  of  various 
modes  of  veneration  at  the  holy  sites,  of  the  sys- 
tematic  collection  of  pilgrim  eulogiai,  of  the  im- 
portance  of  the  calendar  as  well  as  the  site  for  the 
receipt  of  spiritual  power  (e.g.,  the  celebration  of 
the  Epiphany  at  the  Jordan  Ríver),  and  of  the 
increasing  importance  of  relics  and  icons  in  the 
pilgrim’s  experience. 

ed.  “Anionini  Placentinì  ltinerarium,"  ed.  P.  Geyer  in 
llineraria  et  alia  geographica  [=  CChr  ser.  lat.  175]  (Turn- 
hout  1965)  127-74.  Eng.  tr.  Wilkinson,  Pilgrims  79-89. 

-G.V. 

PIAZZA  ARMERINA,  a  town  in  central  Sicily 
made  famous  by  the  discovery,  about  5  km  to  the 
southwest,  of  a  large  and  elaborately  decorated 
villa,  one  of  the  best  preserved  of  its  kind  to 
have  survived  from  the  late  Roman  world.  The 
villa  consists  of  a  central  peristyle  in  the  shape  of 
an  irregular  rectangle,  around  which  are  arrayed 
a  monumental  triple-gated  entrance,  a  bath  com- 
plex,  a  basilica,  a  triconch  adjoining  an  oval  court, 
and  several  suites  of  smaller  rooms.  The  rising 
walls  of  the  villa,  of  stone-faced  rubble,  do  not 
generally  survive  to  a  great  height  (often  no  more 
than  1—2  m);  nonetheless,  the  villa  shelters  much 
of  its  original  decoration,  notably  wall  paintings 
and  polychrome  floor  mosaics  in  almost  every 
room.  These  show  a  great  variety  of  subjects  rang- 
ing  from  the  whimsical  (sporting  eroles)  to  the 
weighty  (the  so-called  “Triumph  of  Hercules”), 
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giving  rise  to  much  speculation  as  to  the  original 
function  and  patron  of  the  complex.  The  villa  has 
even  been  attributed  to  the  emperors  Maximian 
and  Maxentius  (among  others),  although  the  mat- 
ter  has  never  been  definitively  resolved.  The  main 
body  of  the  structure  and  its  decoration  are  of 
the  early  4th  C. 

lit.  A.  Carandini,  A.  Ricci,  and  M.  de  Vos,  Filosofiana, 
La  villa  di  Piazza  Armerina:  Immagine  di  un  arislocralico  romano 
al  tempo  di  Costantino,  2  vols.  (Palermo  1982).  R.J.A.  Wilson, 
Piazza  Armenna  (Austin,  Tex.,  1983).  -W.T. 

PIER  (7 rso-o-óç,  lit.  a  pebble  used  in  a  board  game, 
by  extension  any  object  of  cylindrical  form;  Aót^oç), 
the  fundamental  structural  support  of  arcuate 
architecture,  usually  built  of  ashlar  blocks,  set  dry 
or  with  thin  mortar  beds.  Piers  are  designed  to 
carry  the  concentrated  weight  of  arches,  vaults, 
and  domes  (Prokopios,  Buildings  1.1.37,  69,  71) 
and  are  often  used  where  walls  and  columns  are 
inadequate  to  sustain  contemplated  loads.  The 
imposition  of  domes  in  basilicas  such  as  St.  John 
at  Ephesus  required  the  inserdon  of  piers  at  reg- 
ular  intervals,  creating  a  system  of  bays  (Kraut- 
heimer,  ECBArch,  figs.  196-98).  Low,  oblong  piers 
carry  heavy  arches  over  the  columnar  arcade  of 
Basilica  A  at  Sergiopolis  and  support  the  massive 
arcade  at  Qalb  Lawzah  (Mango,  Byz.Arch.,  figs. 
97,  150).  In  plan,  piers  may  be  formed  of  simple 
geometric  shapes  and  proportioned  like  columns; 
others,  sometimes  called  compound  piers,  are  de- 
fined  by  more  complex  profiles  that  often  serve 
to  define  adjacent  spaces  (Mango,  Byz.Arch.,  figs. 
109,  115,  143).  Byz.  builders  generally  subordi- 
nated  the  structural  function  of  piers  to  spatial 
design  and  masked  their  surfaces  with  marble 
placage,  disguising  their  strength  and  size;  in  the 
stone  structures  of  Syria  and  Armenia,  on  the 
other  hand,  their  size  and  functions  are  clearly 
exposed. 

lit.  Mainstone,  Hagia  Sophia  466  53-56,  74-76. 

-W.L.,  N.E.L. 

PIETROASELE,  a  site  near  Buzäu,  Rumania,  on 
a  tributary  of  the  southern  Danube.  Excavations 
have  discovered  the  remains  of  a  4th-C.  Roman 
military  camp  (coins  of  Constantius  II  were  found) 
that  was  eventually  occupied  by  the  Visigoths.  In 
the  nearby  village  of  Dara,  a  rune-inscribed  ce- 


ramic  plate  was  found  (G.  Diaconu,  Dacia  20  [1976] 
269—71).  In  1837  Pietroasele  yielded  a  hoard  of 
22  late  Roman  objects  of  which  12  survive,  mostly 
gold,  sometimes  ornamented  with  precious 
stones — fibulae;  necklaces;  vessels;  a  patera  (flat 
dish),  probably  of  Antiochene  origin,  with  depic- 
tions  of  a  ritual  procession,  etc.  These  valuables 
are  dated  to  the  4th  C.  and  seem  to  have  belonged 
to  the  imperial  treasury.  Rusu  ( infra )  hypothesizes 
that  they  were  brought  to  Pietroasele  by  Gainas 
when  he  left  Constantinople.  The  objects  are  now 
in  the  Historical  Museum  in  Bucharest. 

lit.  G.  Díaconu  et  al.,  “L’ensemble  archéologique  de 
Pietroasele,’’  Dacia  21  (1977)  199—220.  M.  Rusu,  “Der  Schatz 
von  Pietroasele  und  der  zeitgenössische  historische  Kon- 
text,”  íeitschrifl  für  Archäologie  20  (1986)  181-200.  -A.K. 

PIGNUS  (èvexvpov),  pledge  or  pawn.  A  pignus 
serves  as  the  security  for  a  credit  or  for  claims 
that  will  be  payable  in  the  future.  The  pignus  can 
be  negotiated  by  contract  or  be  determined  by 
law.  All  salable  property  can  serve  as  a  pignus.  In 
the  place  of  single  objects  the  entire  current  and 
future  property  of  the  debtor  can  also  be  pledged 
(general  pledge).  A  pignus  can,  but  does  not  have 
to  be,  handed  over  to  the  creditor.  The  so-called 
propertyless  pignus  that  the  debtor  can  continue 
to  use  is  commonly  called  hypothehe  (hypothec) 
(cf.  Harm.  3.5.26):  it  cannot  be  alienated  by  the 
debtor  without  the  consent  of  the  creditor. 

The  primary  examples  of  a  general  pledge  de- 
termined  by  law  without  the  need  for  any  special 
agreement  are  as  follows:  in  favor  of  the  wife  in 
her  claim  for  the  restitution  of  her  dowry  against 
the  husband’s  property  ( Cod.Just .  V  12.30  =  Basil. 
29.1.1 17);  in  favor  of  the  state  for  tax  demands 
against  the  property  of  the  debtor  ( Cod.Just .  VIII 
14.1  =  Basil.  56.4.17);  in  favor  of  the  church  in 
its  claims  over  the  property  of  emphyteulai  arising 
from  emphyteusis  ( Nou.Just .  7.3.2  =  Ba.nl.  20.2.5); 
in  favor  of  children  against  the  property  of  the 
guardian  ( Nou.Just .  118.5  =  Basil.  37.4.13),  or 
against  the  property  of  the  mother  and  her  sec- 
ond  husband,  if  a  new  guardian  was  not  ap- 
pointed  at  the  time  of  the  remarriage  ( Nou.Just . 
22.40  =  Basil.  28.14.13).  The  large  number  of 
these  and  other  legally  determined  pledges  must 
have  greatly  limited  the  availability  of  land  and 
movable  property  for  credit  and  sale  transactions. 
Moreover,  the  existence  of  (privíleged)  general 
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pledges  gave  rise  to  problems  involving  the  rela- 
tive  priority  of  various  claims,  as  is  documented 
in  the  Tractatus  de  creditis.  -M.Th.F. 


PIGS.  See  Swine. 


PILASTER,  an  engaged  pier  articulated  into  base, 
shaft,  and  capital,  or  an  imitation  of  such  a  pier 
created  by  imposing  decorative  features  of  base, 
shaft,  and  capital  upon  a  properly  proportioned 
projection  of  a  wall.  Pilasters  often  mark  the  ends 
of  open  colonnades  set  between  piers  (Mainstone, 
Hagia  Sophia,  pls.  46,  48,  55)  as  well  as  the  flanks 
of  portals.  As  at  the  palace  of  Terfur  Sarayi  in 
Constantinople  they  articulated  façades  and  were 
more  substantial  members  than  the  pilaster  strips 
used,  for  example,  on  the  Church  of  the  Virgin 
at  Studenica. 

lit.  S.  CurCic,  “Articulation  of  Church  Façades  duriug 
the  First  Half  of'  the  1 4th  Century,”  in  L'art  bymnlm  au 
début  du  XIVe  siècle  (Belgrade  1978)  17—28.  -W.L. 


PILGRIMAGE  (7rpoo-KÚPTjcrtç,  lit.  “veneration,” 
in  Church  Slavonic  choienie,  as  equivalent  of  Greek 
òôoLTropía,  “journey”).  Although  mandated  nei- 
ther  by  the  Bible  nor  by  the  church  fathers,  pil- 
grimage  developed  into  an  important  Byz.  reli- 
gious  phenomenon,  esp.  between  the  early  4th 
and  the  mid-7th  C.  when,  following  in  the  foot- 
steps  of  Constantine’s  mother,  Helena,  vast  num- 
bers  of  Christians  journeyed  to  Palestine  to  ven- 
erate  the  holy  places,  or  loca  sancta.  Although 
Old  Testament  sites,  such  as  Mt.  Sinai,  greatly 
outnumbered  those  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
latter  sites,  and  especially  loca  sancta  associated 
with  the  life  and  Passion  of  Christ,  were  far  more 
popular.  Jerusalem  alone  claimed  a  half-dozen 
of  Christianity’s  most  famous  pilgrimage  destina- 
tions,  and  by  the  4th-5th  C.  had  developed  into 
an  acknowledged  circuit  of  sites  (beginning  with 
the  Tomb  of  Christ  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre),  with 
scores  of  churches,  monasteries,  and  hospices. 
There  were  citywide  processions  on  the  most  im- 
portant  holidays  of  the  year  (for  example,  down 
from  the  Mount  of  OHves  on  Palm  Sunday)  and 
a  rich  variety  of  commercial  fairs  and  festivals  to 
entertain  and  exploit  the  thousands  of  visitors. 


Popular  destinations  outside  the  Holy  Land  (esp. 
in  Syria,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece)  included 
Constantinople;  shrines  of  holy  men,  such  as  that 
of  St.  Symeon  the  Stylite  the  Elder  at  Qalcat 
Seman;  churches  of  famous  martyrs  and  heavenly 
powers,  such  as  that  of  St.  Demetrios  in  Thessa- 
lonike  or  the  archangel  Michael  at  Chonai;  and 
sites  featuring  miracle-working  relics  and/or  waters, 
such  as  the  cisterns  and  tomb  of  St.  Menas  at  Abü 
Mînä,  near  Alexandria.  Beyond  these  there  were 
many  popular  pre-Christian  tourist  attractions — 
like  the  therapeutic  hot  springs  near  Gadara  and 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt— which  were  given  biblical 
associations  (the  latter  claimed  as  the  patriarch 
Joseph’s  grain  storage  bins). 

Inspired  by  the  belief  that  sanctity  was  transfer- 
able  through  physical  contact,  Christians  under- 
took  pilgrimage  for  various  purposes:  to  intensify 
their  faith  through  prayer  and  revelation,  to  bring 
offerings  and  votives,  to  obtaín  healing  of  phys- 
ical  and/or  spiritual  diseases,  to  seek  advice,  and 
for  penance.  Their  activities  are  recorded  in  travel 
diaries,  such  as  those  of  Egeria  and  the  Piacenza 
Pilgrim;  in  guidebooks,  such  as  the  Breyiarius; 
in  hagiographical  texts,  such  as  the  Religious  His- 
tory  of  Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus,  or  the  vitae  of 
the  elder  and  the  younger  Symeon  the  Stylite. 
Complementing  these  are  the  surviving  loca  sancta 
structures  themselves,  and  their  associated  shrines, 
such  as  the  Church  of  Constantine  and  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre  in  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  various  smaller 
artifacts  like  the  pilgrimage  ampullae. 

After  the  mid-yth  C.  pilgrims  to  the  holy  sites 
included  Greeks  (e.g.,  Epiphanios  Hagiopolites, 
John  Phoras);  Westerners  (e.g.,  Arculf  [see 
Adomnan]  and  Willibald  [see  Hugeburc]  in  the 
7th— 8th  C.,  and  Seewulf  ca.  1 102/3),  some  coming 
from  such  faraway  countries  as  Iceland  (e.g.,  Ni- 
kulás  of  Munkathverá  in  the  i2th  C. — J.  Hill, 
HThR  76  [1983]  175-203);  and  Slavs  (e.g.,  Daniii. 
Igumen,  Zosima).  Their  diaries  and  proshyne- 
taria  are  important  sources  for  topography,  the 
history  of  churches  and  cults,  and  sometimes  even 
for  economic  and  political  history,  esp.  in  Pales- 
tine  and  Constantinople. 

Pilgrims — men  and  women,  young  and  old,  rich 
and  poor — came  to  the  Holy  Land  from  every 
corner  of  the  empire  and  well  beyond;  for  safety 
they  usually  journeyed  ín  groups.  Travel  by  sea 
was  speedier  and  more  comfortable,  but  overland 
transit  by  donkey  or  on  foot  (at  no  more  than  30 
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km  per  day)  seems  to  have  been  the  rule.  Travel 
was  inevitably  slow  (Egeria  was  away  four  years) 
and  dangerous  (because  of  wild  animals  and  ban- 
dits);  but  it  could  be  undertaken  at  little  expense, 
since  pilgrims  were  cared  for  as  the  obligation  of 
the  local  Christian  community,  and  church-  and 
state-endowed  hostels  for  strangers  (xenodo- 
cheia)  abounded — as  did  commercial  hotels  and 
campgrounds  (e.g.,  at  Qalcat  Seman).  The  indi- 
gent  and  sick  were  well  represented  among  the 
travelers,  but  so  also  were  merchants  (who  traded 
as  they  traveled)  and  aristocrats  (e.g.,  the  noble- 
woman  Egeria),  as  well  as  soldiers,  bureaucrats, 
monks,  nuns,  and  theologians  (e.g.,  St.  Jerome), 
and  even  members  of  the  imperial  family  (e.g., 
Theodosios  II  and  Athenais-Eudoria). 

Pilgrims  took  along  Bibles,  maps,  and  guide- 
books  as  well  as  letters  of  introduction  and  transit, 
to  facilitate  the  crossing  of  the  frontiers  and  to 
gain  access  to  the  much  faster  official  highway 
system  (the  cursus  publicus);  a  local  guide  might 
also  be  needed,  to  point  out  obscure  sìtes  and/or 
to  deal  with  hostile  natives.  The  actual  encounter 
with  the  holy  site  could  take  several  forms,  from 
direct  physical  contact  (e.g.,  kissing)  to  private 
reenactment  of  the  original  sanctifying  event  (e.g., 
throwing  stones  at  the  grave  of  Goliath),  to  ri- 
tualized  public  reenactment  (e.g.,  the  stational 
liturgy  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  Sunday  liturgy  in 
the  Holy  Sepulchre).  The  pilgrim  might  come 
once,  or  repeat  the  encounter  many  times;  at  the 
great  healing  shrines  the  sick  would  rest  on  mats 
near  the  relic,  sometimes  for  years,  until  a  cure 
was  received. 

Living  holy  men  were  venerated  directly,  through 
prayer,  the  lighting  of  lamps,  and  the  burning  of 
incense;  such  encounters  may  have  involved 
hundreds  of  conversions  at  a  time  as  well  as  sub- 
sequent  baptisms.  Some  pilgrims  went  to  die  and 
be  buried  near  an  appropriate  site,  such  as  the 
Grotto  of  the  Seven  Sleepers,  near  Ephesus. 

Such  mobilization  of  people  and  wealth,  and 
the  concomitant  movement  of  sacred  objects,  ex- 
ercised  a  significant  social  and  economic  impact 
on  Byz.  This  was  felt  not  only  in  the  Holy  Land — 
which  between  the  4th  and  6th  C.  emerged  from 
relative  obscurity  to  become  a  spiritual  focus  of 
the  empire — but  also  on  a  number  of  other  cen- 
ters,  including  Constantinople,  which  as  a  recently 
founded  city  had  begun  its  Christian  existence 
“saint-poor,”  but  as  the  new  capital  attracted  many 


early  translations  of  relics.  At  the  level  of  popular 
religion  pilgrimage  exercised  a  significant  impact 
first  on  the  developing  cult  of  relics,  and  from 
the  5th  C.  onward  on  the  emerging  cult  of  images. 
Many  of  these,  such  as  the  Virgin  Hodegetria, 
were  at  once  icons  and  relics,  with  reputed  links 
to  the  Holy  Land.  Yet  pilgrimage  was  also  a  pow- 
erful  force  within  the  official  church,  since  the 
Jerusalem  stational  liturgy  and  festival  calendar 
soon  came  to  dominate  the  pattern  of  worship  in 
the  Eastern  church  (see  Byzantine  Rite). 

Pilgrimage  also  engendered  its  own  distinctive 
forms  of  art.  Most  prominent  were  the  great  pil- 
grimage  churches,  such  as  that  above  Qalcat  Se- 
man.  Because  of  its  size  and  opulence,  its  imperial 
associations,  and  its  location  along  a  well-traveled 
pilgrimage  route,  this  monument — like  others  of 
its  type — exercised  a  general  impact  on  Byz.  ar- 
chitecture.  Moreover,  withín  these  great  churches 
were  often  found  elaborate  shrínes  housing  the 
foremost  local  relic.  Like  the  most  famous  such 
shrine,  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem,  most 
were  essentially  large-scale  reliquaries. 

On  the  level  of  the  minor  arts,  pilgrimage  in- 
spired  a  wide  variety  of  portable  eulogiai,  which 
pious  travelers  carried  home  for  their  amuletic/ 
medicinal  powers.  Pilgrims  also  left  votives  be- 
hind;  these  could  either  be  valuable  personal  pos- 
sessions  or  works  of  art  bearing  ìnvocations  of 
thanks  or  representations  of  parts  of  the  body  to 
acknowledge  specific  healings. 

lit.  B.  Rötting,  Peregrinatìo  religiosa  (Regensberg  1950). 
J.  Wilkinson,  Egeria’s  Travels 2  (Jerusalem-Warminster  1981). 
Wilkinson,  Pilgrims.  E.D.  Hunt,  Holy  Land  Pilgrimage  in  the 
Later  Roman  Empire,  AD  312—460  (Oxford  1982).  G.  Vikan, 
Bymntine  Pilgrimage  Art  (Washington,  D.C.,  1982).  -G.V. 

PILGRIM  MEDALLIONS,  conventionaI  term 
applicable  to  two  categories  of  pilgrimage  artifacts 
worn  on  the  body.  T'he  first  consists  primarily  of 
pressed-gold  medallions — either  pendanls  01  fi- 
bulae — of  the  6th-yth  C.  Most  bear  a  scene  from 
the  Palestinian  Christological  Cycle;  the  pre- 
ponderance  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  as  well 
as  invocational  inscriptions  (e.g.,  “Lord,  help  the 
wearer”)  suggest  an  amuletic  function  related  spe- 
cifically  to  the  pilgrim’s  journey.  I'he  second  cat- 
egory  consists  almost  exclusively  of  cast-lead  pen- 
dants  from  the  shrine  of  St.  Symeon  the  Stylite 
the  Younger  (some  from  the  shrine  of  St.  Mamas 
are  also  known).  Produced  after  the  Byz.  reoc- 
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cupation  of  the  region  of  Antioch  in  the  later 
ìoth  C.,  Symeon  medallions  were  consciously 
modeled  upon  Symeon  tokens  (see  Pilgrim  To- 
kens)  but  Iack  the  eulogia  of  blessed  earth  that 
was  the  latter’s  raison  d’être. 

ut.  Vikan,  “Art,  Medicine,  and  Magic”  73f,  82.  Idem, 
“Pilgrims  in  Magi’s  Clothing:  The  Impact  of'  Mimesis  on 
Early  Byzantine  Pilgrimage  Àrt,”  in  The  Blessings  of  Pilgnm 
age  (Champaign-Urbana,  III.,  1990)  ìoöfí.  -G.V. 

PILGRIM  TORENS  (<x0pa-yíô«x),  conventionaI 
term  applied  to  a  common  variety  of  pilgrims’ 
eulogia  artifacts,  designating  small  pieces  (diam. 
1-10  cm)  of  sanctified  earth,  ìdentifiable  by  the 
stamped  impression  that  they  bear.  Pieces  of  port- 
able,  palpable  sanctity,  pilgrim  tokens  were  valued 
for  their  apotropaic  and  medicinal  powers.  Theo- 
doret  of  Cyrrhus  (Histoire  des  moines,  ed.  Can- 
ivet — Leroy-Molinghen  21.4.10—13)  describes  the 
hill,  upon  which  a  certain  ascedc  named  James 
stood,  that  was  generally  believed  to  have  received 
so  powerful  a  blessing  ( eulogia )  that  people  came 
from  all  sides  to  carry  away  prophylactic  clumps 
of  dirt. 

By  far  the  most  common  variety  of  pilgrim 
tokens  are  those  associated  with  the  shrine  of 
Symeon  the  Stylite  the  Younger,  convention- 
ally  called  “Symeon  tokens.”  They  survive  in  at 
least  several  dozen  examples  assigned  on  histori- 
cal  and  iconographic  grounds  to  the  6th-7th  C. 
Approximately  1  -3  cm  in  diameter,  they  are  made 
of  clay  from  the  Wondrous  Mountain,  Symeon’s 
pilgrimage  shrine  near  Antioch.  According  to  the 
saint’s  vita,  the  token  was  “the  eulogia  made  from 
dust  blessed  by  him.”  Its  function  was  primarily 
medicinal;  it  was  usually  crumbled  into  dust  and 
applied  externally,  either  dry  or  in  a  paste.  Sy- 
meon  tokens  are  idendfiable  by  the  sphragis  (seal 
impression)  that  they  bear.  The  saint  is  shown  on 
his  column,  flanked  by  angels  with  crowns  or  palm 
fronds;  usually  a  monk  with  a  censer  climbs  a 
ladder  toward  him.  One  type  bears  the  inscription 
“Blessing  ( eulogia )  of  St.  Symeon  of  the  Wondrous 
Mountain,”  and  “Receive,  O  Saint,  the  incense, 
and  heal  all.”  Another,  simpler  type  occasionally 
shows  the  Trisagion  or  the  word  hygieia  (“health”). 
Lead  Symeon  medallions,  modeled  on  the  earlier 
clay  tokens,  were  popular  during  the  loth- 
i3th  C.  (see  Pilgrim  Medallions). 

Like  the  Symeon  tokens,  rarer  tokens  from 
other  shrines,  for  example  that  of  the  poorhouse 


of  St.  Phoras  at  Cherson  (Vikan,  infra  14,  fig.6), 
usually  show  the  saint  or  event  that  sanctified  the 
site,  and  the  ubiquitous  eulogia  inscription  (“Bless- 
ing  of  .  .  .”).  Moreover,  tokens  with  various  holy 
figures  (e.g.,  the  Virgin  and  Child)  or  sacred  events 
(e.g.,  the  Entry  into  Jerusalem)  could  be  issued 
from  a  locus  sanctus  with  which  they  were  not 
directly  related.  Like  the  functionally  related  pil- 
grim  ampullae,  the  stamped  pilgrim  token  was 
predominantly  a  phenomenon  of  the  5th-7th  C. 

lit.  Vikan,  Pilgrimage  Art  12-40.  Idem,  "Art,  Medicine, 
and  Magic”  67-83.  J.  I.afontaine-Dosogne,  Itinéraires  ar - 
chéologiques  dans  La  région  d'Antioche  (Brussels  1967)  140- 
68.  -G.V. 

PINARION  ( TuváKLov ,  lit.  “small  board”),  also 
called  tetartion  or  karta  (from  It.  quarta),  measure 
of  volume  equaling  1/4  thalassios  modios  (=  4.3 
liters).  Since  1  pinakion  consisted  of  10  logarihai 
litrai  of  wheat,  the  term  dehalitron  was  sometimes 
applied  to  it.  Accordingly,  as  a  measure  of  land, 
the  pinakion  corresponded  to  1/4  modios.  In  the 
wheat  trade,  1  pinakion  =  1/4  of  the  Byz.  modios 
of  trade  =  77  liters,  and  was  called  mega  (large) 
pinakion.  The  nickname  “Parapinakes”  applied  to 
Michael  VII  refers  to  this  measure  and  alludes  to 
the  emperor’s  rapacity. 

lit.  Schilbach,  Metrologie  7 1 ,  102,  108.  -E.  Sch. 

PINDAR,  Greek  lyric  poet;  born  Cynoscephalae, 
Boeotia,  ca.520  b.c.,  died  ca.445.  Pindar  was 
sometimes  called  the  “Theban  lyre”  or  “a  lyric 
poet”  by  Byz.  writers.  The  Souda  gives  an  account 
of  his  life  and  work  along  with  several  entries 
from  his  text.  The  earliest  extant  MS  (Vat.  gr. 
1312  of  the  late  i2th  C.)  of  his  surviving  poems 
(The  Victory  Odes)  is  contemporary  with  an  essay 
on  the  Pindaric  meter  by  Isaac  Tzetzes  and  a 
Pindaric  commentary  by  Eustathios  of  Thessa- 
lonike.  Manuel  Moschopoulos,  Thomas  Mag- 
istros,  and  Demetrios  Trihlinios  edited  and  an- 
notated  Pindar  in  the  14Ü1  C.  The  question  of  a 
Planoudean  recension  of  Pindar  is  still  debated. 

The  most  widely  read  of  the  Pindaric  poems 
were  the  Olympian  Odes.  Highly  regarded  for  his 
language,  which  was  considered  a  model  of  the 
poetic  “koine”  (Gregory  Pardos,  ed.  Schäfer  12), 
as  well  as  for  the  didactic  value  of  his  poems, 
Pindar  was  used  as  a  school  author  in  Byz.  from 
the  qth  to  6th  C.  (Irigoin,  infra  [1952]  97),  but 
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from  the  7th  to  the  mid-gth  C.  Pindar  was  not 
read  (ibíd.  121).  Some  200  surviving  MSS  and  the 
numerous  citations  in  Byz.  authors  such  as  Igna- 
tios  the  Deacon  (§evcenko,  Ideology,  pt.V  [1977], 
41,  n.i  10)  and  Psellos  attest  to  his  increasing  pop- 
ularity  thereafter. 

Up  to  the  4th  C.  Christian  authors  made  use  of 
Pindaric  quotations  in  a  religious  context,  that  is, 
in  support  of  Christian  tenets.  The  learned  Cap- 
padocian  fathers  and  their  circle,  on  the  other 
hand,  broke  with  this  tradition  by  quoting  Pindar 
for  purely  literary  purposes  (mostly  in  their  cor- 
respondence),  whereas  the  4th-  and  5th-C.  hym- 
nographers  (Synesios  and  pseudo-Apollinaris  of 
Laodikeia)  reverted  to  the  earlier  practice. 

ed.  Isaac  Tzetzae  De  melris  pindaricis  commentarius,  ed.  A.B. 
Drachmann  (Copenhagen  1925).  Jdem,  ed.  “Eustathii 
prooemium,”  Scholia  velera  in  Pìndan  carmina  (Leipzig  1903— 
27;  rp.  Amsterdam  1964)  3:279—311.  Les  schotìes  métriques 
de  Pìndare,  ed.  J.  Irigoin  (Paris  1958). 

LIT.  J.  Irigoin,  Histoire  du  texte  de  Pindare  (Paris  1952).  j. 
Irmscher,  “Pindar  in  Byzanz,”  Aischylos  und  Pindar:  Werk 
und  Nachwtrkung,  ed.  E.G.  Schmidt  (Berlin  1981)  296-302. 
I.  Opelt,  “Die  christliche  Spätantike  und  Pindar,”  ByÍF  2 
(1967)  284-98.  -A.C.H. 

PINDOS  (üíŵç,  also  Pydnos,  Aitolika  Ore,  Pyr- 
renaia  Ore),  mountain  chain  running  north  to 
south  dividíng  Macedonia  and  Thessaly  on  the 
east  from  Epiros  on  the  west.  Two  main  routes 
crossed  the  Pindos  from  Trirhala:  northwest 
across  the  Metsovo  Pass  to  Ioannina  and  south- 
west  either  through  Porta  or  across  the  Korakou 
Bridge  to  Arta.  There  were  important  Byz.  set- 
tlements  and  monasteries  along  the  eastern  foot- 
hills  of  the  Pindos,  on  the  edge  of  the  Thessalian 
plain  (e.g.,  Phanarion,  Porta),  but  the  interior  of 
the  Pindos  was  underpopulated.  A  chrysobull  of 
Andronikos  III  of  March  1336  (Reg  4,  no.2825), 
referring  to  the  praktikon  of  the  anagrapheus  Ma- 
nouses,  presents  a  list  of  possessions  of  the  bishop 
of  Stagoi  that  provides  valuable  information  on 
the  topography  of  the  medieval  Pindos  (Abramea, 
Thessalia  60). 

lit.  TIB  1:243;  3:239-  -T.E.G. 

PINRERNES  ((è)TTtyKépvT}ç),  cup-bearer,  at  hrst 
a  palace  eunuch.  The  word,  used  already  in 
pseudo-Kallisthenes’  Alexander  romance  (L. 
Bergson,  Der  griechische  Alexanderroman.  Rezension 
B  [Stockholm  1965]  184.5  an<í  9)-  derives  from 


the  verb  epikerannymi ,  “to  mix  [wine].”  Periphrastic 
expressions,  such  as  the  emperor’s  oinochoos,  ar- 
chioinochoos ,  and  kylikiphoros ,  were  also  employed 
to  denote  the  cup-bearer.  The  late  gth-C.  Kleto- 
rologion  of  Philotheos  listed  the  emperor’s  pin- 
hernes  and  that  of  the  augusta  as  courtiers  follow- 
ing  the  papias  and  his  deuteros.  The  vita  of  Patr. 
Euthymios  (Vila  Euthym.  63.2)  mentions  an  anon- 
ymous  pinhernes  sent  by  Leo  VI  on  a  delicate 
assignment;  in  the  ìith  C.  the  pinhernes  could 
combine  his  duties  with  those  of  the  droungarios 
tou  ploimou  (Laurent,  Corpus  2,  no.965),  Under 
the  Komnenoi  some  bearded  men  and  even  the 
emperor’s  relatives  were  pinkernai.  The  impor- 
tance  of  the  post  grew  significantly  from  the  i3th 
C.  onward,  when  the  pinkernes — like  several  other 
functions  connected  with  the  imperial  table  (e.g., 
the  epi  tes  trapezes) — became  a  high  honorific 
title.  Personages  such  as  Alexios  Philanthro- 
penos  and  Syrgiannes  held  the  post  in  the  i4th 
C. 

In  addition  to  the  imperial  pinhernes,  John,  a 
patriarchal  pinkernes,  is  attested  in  the  ìoth  C.  (R. 
Browning,  B.  Laourdas,  EEBS  27  [1957]  187.30), 
and  in  the  mid-i2th  C.  Constantine,  pinkem.es  of 
a  great  landowner  Isaac  Romnenos  (V.  Arutju- 
nova,  VizVrem  29  [1968]  66),  is  known. 

LlT.  R.  Guiliand,  Institutions  i  .'242-50.  -A.K. 

PIRACY.  Individual  acts  of  piracy  were  endemic 
in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea 
in  antiquity  and  the  Roman  period,  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  the  coasts  of  Cilicia,  Dalmatia,  and  the 
B!ack  Sea  being  particularly  active.  One  may  dis- 
tinguish  small-scale  piracy,  carried  out  on  small 
boats  and  from  the  pirate’s  base,  from  large-scale 
piracy,  carried  out  on  the  high  seas  or  against 
ports.  In  the  Byz.  period,  piracy  was  most  active 
when  the  state’s  control  over  the  seas  was  reduced. 
Isaurian  and  Cilician  piratcs  arc  particularly  mcn- 
tioned  until  the  7th  C.  From  the  7th  to  the  early 
ìoth  C.,  the  Arabs  engaged  in  acts  of  piracy  and 
corsair  raids  against  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the 
Aegean,  disrupting  commerce  and  taking  cap- 
tives.  Crete  and  Tarsos  were  pirate  bases,  as  was 
North  Africa;  the  capture  of  Thf.ssalonire  by 
Leo  of  Tripoli  is  noteworthy.  With  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  Byz.  control  in  the  ioth  C.,  piracy  was 
greatly  reduced.  It  became  endemic  again  in  the 
middle  of  the  1 2th  C.  (Niketas  Choniates  speaks 
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of  the  thalassocracy  of  pirates)  and  flourished  in 
the  i3th— i5th  C.  In  this  late  period,  pirates  in 
the  Aegean  and  the  Black  Sea  were  mostly  Gen- 
oese  or  other  Italians,  but  also  Greeks  from  Mo- 
nemvasia,  Rhodes,  and  the  other  islands  of  the 
Aegean,  and,  from  the  early  i4th  C.,  Turks.  They 
preyed  on  both  large-scale  and  small-scale  trade 
and  engaged  in  the  slave  trade.  Bilateral  treaties 
between  Byz.  emperors,  beginning  with  Michael 
VIII,  and  the  Italian  maritime  city-states  did  not 
reduce  piracy.  In  economic  terms,  piracy,  esp.  in 
the  later  period,  functioned  as  an  illegitimate  part 
of  the  trade  system,  since  pirates  sold  their  booty 
in  the  marketplace.  It  added  to  the  cost  of  trade 
and  forced  Italian  merchants  to  travel  in  convoys 
and  to  develop  marine  insurance. 

lit.  H.  Ahrweiler,  “Course  et  piraterie  dans  la  Méditer- 
ranée  orientale  aux  IVème-XVème  siècles  (empire  byzan- 
tin),”  Commission  intematìonale  d’hisloire  marilime — Course  et 
piratene,  vol.  i  (Paris  1975)  7—29.  P.  Charanis,  "Piracy  in 
the  Aegean  during  the  Reign  of  Michaei  VIII  Palaeologus,” 
AIPHOS  10  (1950)  127-36.  G.  Morgan,  “The  Venetian 
Claims  Commission  of  1278,”  BZ  69  (1976)  41  1-38. 

-A.I.. 

PISA,  Italian  maritime  republic.  Contacts  with 
Byz.  are  first  mentioned  in  1098.  To  obtain  a 
defensive  alliance,  Alexios  I  gave  Pisa  privileges 
in  1111:  annual  tribute,  a  quarter  in  Constanti- 
nople,  and  a  4  percent  hommerhion  for  products 
imported  into  Byz.  The  quarter  in  Constantinople 
was  lost  in  1 163,  when  Pisa  supported  Fredericr 
I  Barbarossa,  but  restored  in  1170.  The  anti- 
Latin  riot  in  Constantinople  (1182)  decimated  the 
Pisan  community  and  provoked  retaliation  by 
Pisa.  Isaac  II  subsequently  renewed  privileges  and 
enlarged  the  Pisan  quarter  (1192).  In  1204,  Pisa 
suffered  great  losses  in  Constantinople  and  the 
formerly  flourishing  community  began  to  decay. 
Although  surpassed  by  Venice  and  Genoa,  Pisa 
continued  to  enjoy  its  privileges  until  these  were 
transferred  to  Florence  in  1439. 

The  Pisan  quarter  in  Constantinople  lay  along 
the  Golden  Horn,  between  the  Neorion  and  Ikan- 
atissa  Gates,  and  had  two  churches,  a  public  bath, 
a  hospital,  sralai,  an  embolos,  and  more  than  19 
houses.  Political  and  commercial  interests  were 
defended  by  a  viscount  (vicecomes),  who  was  elected 
in  Pisa  and  had  charge  of  justice  and  finance.  A 
prior  took  care  of  religious  matters  and  the  tem- 
poral  interests  of  the  cathedral  of  Pisa  in  Con- 
standnople.  The  translation  of  Greek  theological 


and  juridical  texts  by  two  Pisan  scholars,  Burgun- 
dio  and  Hugo  Etf.riano,  helped  transmit  Greek 
knowledge  to  the  West.  Pisan  merchants  brought 
wine,  clothes,  iron,  and  money;  traded  oil  and 
s!aves  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean;  and  returned 
with  spices,  grain,  cotton,  and  sugar. 

sourcl.  J.  Müller,  Documenti  sulle  relanoni  delle  città  los- 
cane  coll’Oriente  cnsliano  e  coí  Turchi  fino  all’anno  MDXXXI 
(Florence  1879;  rp.  Rome  1966). 

ut.  Lilie,  Hatidel  und  Pohtik  69-83,  325-612.  C.  Otten- 
Froux,  “Documents  inédits  sur  les  Pisans  en  Romanie  aux 
XlIle-XlVe  siècles,”  in  M.  Balard,  A.E.  Laiou,  C.  Otten- 
Froux,  Les  Italiens  à  tìytance  (Paris  1987)  153-95. 

-C.O.-F. 


PISIDIA  (FIt.crtôáar),  region  of  western  Anatolia 
marked  by  mountains  and  lakes,  bounded  by 
Phrygia,  Lycia,  and  Pamphylia.  Pisidia  became  a 
separate  province  in  the  early  4th  C.  with  Anti- 
och  as  its  metropolis.  A  turbulent  region,  Pisidia 
was  constantly  afflicted  by  brigandage  and  revolt. 
Remoteness  made  it  difficult  to  control  and  en- 
couraged  a  long  survival  of  paganism.  By  the  time 
of  Justinian  I,  the  oppression  of  troops  and  offi- 
cials  combined  with  banditry  provoked  him  to 
appoint  a  praetor  with  full  civil  and  military  pow- 
ers  in  535.  When  this  failed,  a  dux  or  bioholytes  was 
given  similar  powers,  but  in  552  this  also  was 
suppressed  and  Pisidia  was  entrusted  to  its  gov- 
ernor  and  bishops  (Justinian,  novs.  24,  145).  Pisi- 
dia  was  divided  between  the  Anatoliron  and 
Ribyrrhaiotai  themes  by  the  8th  C.  but  was  for 
a  period  considered  as  a  unit.  A  kommerkiarios  of 
Pisidia  is  attested  as  late  as  720  (Zacos,  Seals  1, 
no.225);  the  ecclesiastical  province  long  survived. 
After  the  battle  of  Mantzikert  in  1071,  Byz.  con- 
trol  was  limited  to  the  western  parts  around  So- 
zopolis  and  ceased  altogether  by  1 204. 

lit.  X.  de  Planhol,  De  la  plaine  pamphylienne  aux  lacs 
pisidiens  (Paris  1958).  N.  Mersich,  “Einige  Festungen  im 
pisidisch-parnphylischen  Grenzgebiet,”yÓiJ  36  (1986)  191- 
200.  C.  Diehl,  “Rescrit  des  empereurs  Justin  et  Justinien 
en  date  du  ìer  juin  5-7,”  BCH  17  (1893)  501-30.  -C.F. 

PISTIROS  (7mrTtfcóç),  according  to  the  hagiog- 
raphers  of  the  6th— 7th  C.  (e.g.,  Moschos,  PG 
87:29360)  and  the  Basiliha,  an  agent  to  whom  a 
ship  was  commissioned.  The  usage  remained  cur- 
rent  to  the  end  of  the  1  ìth  C.,  when  the  will  of 
Christodoulos  of  Patmos  mentioned  monastic 
boats  commissioned  (pisteheuomena)  by  certain  per- 
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sons  (MM  6:82.6-10).  The  Martyrion  of  Bp.  Sa- 
doth  (martyred  under  Shäpür  II  in  the  4th  C.) 
speaks  of  imperial  “archontes  and  pistikoi“  in  a 
vague  sense  of  confidential  servants  (H.  Delehaye, 
PO  2.4  [1907]  449.6-7). 

The  term  basilikos  pistikos,  however,  appears  on 
seals  beginning  in  the  8th  C.  (2acos,  Seals  1,  nos. 
2376,  2617);  the  functions  of  this  official  are  not 
clear.  Pancenko  viewed  him  as  an  imperial  mari- 
time  agent;  his  attempt  ( IRA1K  13  [1908]  1 16)  to 
read  pistikos  in  a  corrupted  line  of  the  Kletorologion 
of  Philotheos  (Oikonomides,  Listes  113.32)  is  not 
convincing  (R.  Guilland,  REB  29  [1971]  15).  Some 
imperial  pistikoi  served  in  the  department  of  the 
dromos  (Laurent,  Corpus  2,  nos.  489—90).  The 
office  of  basilikos  pistikos  is  not  known  after  the 
ìoth  C. 

lit.  B.  Pan£enko,  “Basilikos  pistikos,”  ÍRAIK  7  (1902) 
40-55.  -A.K. 

PITTARION  (TnTTá^ion) ,  a  term  that  in  antiquity 
designated  primarily  a  writing  tablet.  By  the  4th 
C.  it  acquired  the  meaning  of  a  short  document 
(e.g.,  P.Gen.  62),  probabty  with  a  pejorative  con- 
notation;  thus,  Athanasios  of  Alexandria  (PG 
26:8ooC)  speaks  of  a  pittakion  allegedly  produced 
at  the  council  in  Serdica.  Later,  it  designated  a 
kind  ofimperial  prostagma,  and  wasesp.  popular 
during  the  reign  of  the  Romnenoi  (Dölger,  Di- 
plomatik  5,  n.  14).  The  term  was  also  employed  for 
patriarchal  documents  issued  in  the  form  of  a 
letter.  N.  Svoronos  (in  PGEB  425)  asserts  that  it 
was  reserved  for  imperial  and  patriarchal  acts, 
but  there  are  some  excepdons.  In  1414,  for  ex- 
ample,  the  kephale  of  Thessalonike,  Manuel  Es- 
kammatismenos,  expressed  regret  that  the  priest 
and  monk  David  had  not  received  any  of  his 
pittahia  ( Docheiar ,  no.54.33). 

lit.  J.  Darrouzès,  Le  registre  synodal  du  palnarcat  byiantin 
au  XIVe  siècle  (Paris  1971)  172-81.  Idem,  “Sur  la  nomen- 
clature  des  actes  patriarcaux  au  XIVe  siècle,”  RESEE  1 1 
(1973)2446  -A.K. 

PLAGUE  (Xoi fjbós),  pandemic  disease  that  struck 
Byz.  several  times.  The  earliest  clearly  docu- 
mented  and  detailed  description  of  a  plague  is  of 
that  which  occurred  in  541—44;  Prokopios  ( Wars 
2.22f),  John  of  Ephesus,  and  Evagrios  Scholasti- 
kos  described  it.  Even  though  Prokopios’s  account 
is  modeled  on  Thucydides,  clearly  the  “Justini- 


anic”  plague  was  bubonic,  contrasted  with  the 
uncertain  diagnosis  of  earlier  pestilences.  The  dis- 
ease  recurred  several  times  during  the  6th  to  7th 
C.  A  decline  of  population  resulted,  although  J.C. 
Russell’s  estimate  of  50—60  percent  (Demography 
5.1  [1968]  180)  cannot  be  proved. 

The  Black  Death  of  1348—49  was  the  second 
major  plague.  The  epidemic  in  Constantinople 
was  described  by  John  VI  Kantakouzenos,  who 
also  imitated  Thucydides  (T.S.  Miller,  GRBS  17 
[>976]  385-95)  and  Prokopios.  A  contemporary 
Arab  author,  ibn-Khâtimah  (died  1369),  states 
that  the  plague  started  in  China  and  spread 
through  Iraq  to  the  Crimea,  Pera,  and  Constan- 
tinople  (cf.  Dols,  infra  42).  Rich  evidence  concern- 
ing  the  1348  plague  in  the  Balkans  is  preserved 
in  the  Dubrovnik  archives;  here  the  Black  Death, 
which  caused  a  shortage  of  manpower,  led  to 
“labor  legislation”  that  established  a  ceiling  for 
workers’  salaries  (A.  Kazhdan,  Kratkie  soobsíenija 
Instituta  slavjanovedenija  17  [1955]  43—45). 

lit.  M.W.  Dols,  The  Black  Death  in  the  Middle  East  (Prince- 
ton  1977)  13— 67.  J.-N.  Biraben,J.  LeGoff,  “The  Plague  in 
the  Early  Middle  Ages,”  in  Biology  of  Man  in  Hislory,  ed.  R. 
Forster,  O.  Ranum  (Baltimore,  Md.,  1975)  48-80.  P.  Allen, 
“The  Justinianic’  Plague,”  Byiantion  49  (1979)  5—20,  T.L. 
Bratton,  “The  Identity  of  the  Plague  of  Justinian,”  Trans- 
actions  and  Studies  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphía 
n.s.  3  (1981)  1 13-24,  174-80.  -J.S.,  A.K. 

PLANOUDES,  MAXIMOS,  scholar  and  transla- 
tor;  baptismal  name  Manuel;  born  Nikomedeia 
ca.1255,  died  ca.1305.  Planoudes  (IIXa!Roúôi7ç)  be- 
gan  his  career  as  a  MS  copyist  and  scribe  in  the 
imperial  palace  (1283).  Sometime  thereafter,  he 
became  a  monk.  Although  hegoumenos  of  the  mon- 
astery  at  Mt.  Auxentios,  Planoudes  lived  in  Con- 
stantinople,  where  he  taught  at  the  Chora  mon- 
astery,  relocating  to  the  Akataleptos  monastery 
sometime  before  1301.  Prominent  men  like  John 
Pharrases  and  Alexios  Philanthropenos  sent 
boys  to  study  with  Plàiioudes,  whuse  pupils  in- 
cluded  Manuel  Moschopoulos  and  George 
Larapenos.  In  1 296  Planoudes  went  to  Venice  on 
an  imperial  embassy. 

Planoudes  is  remarkable  for  his  translations  of 
Latin  authors,  both  theological  (Augustine, 
pseudo-Cyprian)  and  secular  (Ovid,  Cicero, 
pseudo-Cato,  Macrobius,  Boethius).  His  trans- 
lations  are  primarily  literary  in  style  and  content, 
unlike  those  of  Demetrios  Kydones.  Among  Pla- 
noudes’  scholarly  contributions  are  important  edi- 
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tions  and  scholia  (e.g.,  Nonnos,  Plutarch,  Dio- 
phantos,  Arethas  of  Caesarea),  a  collection  of 
folk  proverbs,  and  a  handbook  on  arithmetic  (The 
So-Called  Great  Calculation  Accordmg  to  the  Indians). 
His  collection  of  epigrams  (the  Anthologia  Planu- 
dea)  includes  388  missing  from  the  Anthologia 
Palatina  (see  Greek  Anthology).  He  composed 
the  panegyric  Basilikos  at  the  accession  of  Michael 
IX  and  left  letters  detailing  the  activities  of  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  officials,  and  official  intel- 
lectual  élite. 

ed.  Epislutae,  ed.  M.  Treu  (Breslau  1890;  rp.  Amsterdam 
1960).  L.G.  Westerink,  “Le  Basilikos  de  Maxime  Planude,” 
BS  27  (1966)  98-103;  28  (1967)  54-67;  29  (1968)  34-48. 

lit.  C.  Wendel,  RE  20.2  (1950)  2202-53.  W.O.  Schmitt, 
“Lateinische  Literatur  in  Byzanz:  die  Übersetzungen  des 
Maximos  Planudes  und  die  moderne  Forschung,”yÖ£  17 
(1968)  127-47.  Hunger,  Lit.  i:i2gf,  2:67-71,  246L 

-E.A.F. 

PLANTS.  See  Botany. 

PLASTICITY,  the  quality  in  an  image  of  appear- 
ing  t.o  be  modeled,  and  esp.  of  being  monumental 
and  thus  “real.”  In  classical  relief  sculpture  plas- 
ticity  was  achieved  by  carefully  graduated  planes 
of  recession  and  the  use  of  undercutting:  these 
techniques  mark  the  best  ivory  carving  of  the 
ìoth  C.  Similarly,  the  illusion  of  solidity  in  a  figure 
painted  on  a  two-dimensional  surface  depends 
upon  the  suggestion  of  a  reciprocal  relationship 
between  light  and  shade  and  the  presence  of 
tonal  gradations,  particularly  on  flesh  and  drap- 
ery,  to  represent  the  gamut  between  these  two 
extremes.  Striking  examples  of  plasticity  are  to  be 
found  in  early  icons  preserved  at  Mt.  Sinai,  in  the 
frescoes  of  Castelseprio,  in  some  miniatures  of 
the  Paris  Psalter,  and  occasionally  in  monumen- 
tal  painting  of  the  late  t3th  and  early  i4th  C. 
Elsewhere  the  illusion  of  plasticity  is  imperfectly 
conveyed  by  a  “shorthand”  system  of  conventional 
highlights  and  shadows  and  often  negated  by  the 
use  of  line  to  define  the  contours  of  a  figure  or 
object  at  the  expense  of  its  volumetric  properties. 

-A.C. 

PLATAMON  (n\ara^tôip),  site  of  a  fortress  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Peneios  River,  overlooking  the 
wide  plain  of  Pieria  to  the  north  and  commanding 
north-south  communication  at  the  entrance  to  the 
valley  of  Tempe.  It  was  an  epishepsis  at  the  end  of 


the  i2th  C.  and  in  the  iqth  C.  was  termed  a 
polichne  (Kantak.  2:571.19—20).  Platamon  is  men- 
tioned  for  the  first  time  in  a  chrysobull  of  Alexios 
III  in  1 198.  The  fortress  was  probably  rebuilt  by 
Roland  Piscia,  who  received  the  site  from  Boni- 
face  of  Montferrat  after  1204.  In  1218  it  was 
taken  by  Theodore  Romnenos  Doukas  of  Epiros 
and  fell  to  Michael  VIII  after  the  battle  of  Pela- 
gonia  in  1259.  In  1343,  during  the  civil  war, 
Platamon  first  supported  John  VI  Kantakouzenos 
but  later  revolted  and  recognized  John  V  Palaio- 
logos.  Some  of  the  zealots  from  Thessalonike 
were  imprisoned  at  Platamon  in  1346.  Circa  1385 
the  castle  fell  to  the  Turks,  who  apparently  kept 
it  in  good  repair.  The  fortress  has  a  simple  plan, 
with  exterior  circuit  wall,  interior  fort,  and  central 
tower  or  donjon.  As  preserved,  it  is  completely 
Frankish  in  design.  The  bishopric  of  Platamon 
and  Lykostomion,  suffragan  of  Thessalonike,  is 
known  only  from  the  ì^th  C.  (J.  Darrouzés,  REB 
43  [ 1 9^5]  296)- 

lit.  A.  Bakalopoulos,  Ta  hastra  tou  Plalamona  kaì  tes 
Horias  Tempon  kai  ho  tekes  tou  Chasan  Mpampa  (Thessalonike 
i972)  9-6i.  -T.E.G. 

PLATE,  DOMESTIC  GOLD  AND  SILVER,  made 
in  quantity  in  the  latter  metal  (300-650),  took  the 
form  of  display  objects,  table  services,  household 
articles,  furniture  fittings,  and  horse  trappings, 
most  of  which  continued  late  Roman  forms  and 
decoration.  According  to  Severos  of  Antioch  (I. 
Guidi,  PO  22  [1930]  247),  households  in  that  city 
were  well  provided  in  the  6th  C.  with  such  silver 
objects;  many  examples  have  survived  singly  and 
in  various  silver  treasures  (e.g.,  Canoscio  Trea- 
sure,  Lampsakos  Treasure,  Mytilene  Trea- 
sure).  Silver  display  objects  included  statuettes 
and  display  plates  that  were  decorated,  often  in 
relief,  with  both  pagan  and  Christian  subjects. 
Table  services  ( ministeria )  contained  sets  of  articles 
for  serving  (e.g.,  a  ewer,  amphora,  platter  [misso- 
rium],  ladles,  strainers),  drinking  (e.g.,  goblets, 
which  survive  in  small  numbers),  eating  (plates, 
bowls,  spoons),  and  hand-washing  (chernibo- 
xeston).  The  numerous  plain  plates  from  the  4th 
C.  to  the  mid-7th  C.  were  probably  dinner  plates. 
References  are  made  to  large  Byz.  silver  dinner 
services  ca.6oo:  that  of  a  magnate  of  Edessa  is 
described  in  Michael  I  the  Syrian  (2:380,  3:130; 
another  service  was  sought  by  a  bishop  in  Egypt, 
according  to  Leontios  of  Neapolis  (Life  of  John 
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Eleemon,  ed.  Festugière,  ch.27.12-13);  and  a  third 
belonged  to  a  bishop  of  Auxerre  (ed.  Adhémar, 
infra).  Among  household  objects  in  silver  were 
lighting  fixtures  and  toilet  articles  of  various 
types  for  the  bath  (e.g.,  mirror,  situla,  chemibo- 
xeston,  metal  casrets  and  boxes).  In  some  house- 
holds,  furniture  had  plated  silver  revetments; 
horses  and  mules  were  decked  with  silver  trap- 
pings  (see  Chariot  Mounts  and  Horse  Fit- 
TINGS). 

The  evidence  for  domestic  gold  and  silver  plate 
after  the  7th  C.  is  less  plentiful:  few  single  objects 
(e.g.,  the  gth-C.  inkpot  in  Padua — A.  Guillou,  La 
cwilisation  byzantine  [Paris  1974],  pl.  opposite  p.336; 
i2th-C.  bowls  with  secular  figures)  and  no  trea- 
sures  survive.  Written  references  to  the  latter  are 
scattered  but  include  allusions  to  tables  of  gold 
(Oikonomides,  Listes  203.5)  and  silver,  separate 
gold  and  silver  dinner  services  (Liutprand  of 
Cremona,  Antapodosis  6.8),  large  gold  minsouria 
(missoria)  (Oikonomides,  Listes  275,  n.43),  and  gold 
cherniboxesta  ( De  cer.  9.18),  all  in  use  in  the  Great 
Palace,  Constantinople.  General  reference  to  such 
plate  ( asemion )  is  made  in  the  will  of  Eustathios 
Boilas.  Recorded  single  objects  include  a  gold 
hrater  of  Constantine  Dalassenos,  doux  of  Antioch 
in  the  1  ìth  C.  (Mercati,  CollByi  2:458—61),  and  a 
gold  vessel  decorated  with  scenes  of  military  vic- 
tory  of  Manuel  I  Romnenos  (Lampros,  “Mark. 
kod.”  172,  no. 315.1). 

lit.  J.  Adhémar,  “Le  trésor  d’argenterie  donné  par  Saint 
Didier  aux  églises  d’Auxerre  (VIIe  siècle),”  RAf>  4  (1934) 
44-54.  Mango,  Silver,  nos.  48,  98,  103-06.  V.P.  Darkevic, 
Svetskoe  iskusstvo  Vizantii  (Moscow  1975).  -M.M.M. 

PLATE,  LITURGICAL.  See  Paten  and  Aster- 

ISROS. 

PLATES,  DISPLAY  (7 Tiuátaa),  popular  between 
300  and  650,  were  decorated  with  an  image  and, 
unlike  similarly  ornamented  items  of  domestic 
silver  plate,  were  apparently  intended  for  view- 
ing  rather  than  for  the  serving  of  food.  More 
survive  in  silver  than  in  other  metals;  imitations 
in  ceramic  and  glass  are  known.  On  round  plates, 
the  image,  usually  in  relief,  was  presented  in  one 
of  two  ways:  restricted  to  a  central  medallion  (the 
Hellenistic  manner),  sometimes  accompanied  by 
a  historiated  rim,  or  covering  the  entire  surface 
(the  Roman  manner).  The  less  common  rectan- 


gular  plate  ( lanx )  had  an  inner  rectangular  “pic- 
ture”  and  outer  decorated  rim.  Subjects  illustrated 
were  imperial  (see  Largitio  Dishes);  myth- 
ological,  for  example,  Achilles,  Herakles,  Bellero- 
phon  (see  Mildenhall  Treasure);  personifica- 
tions,  for  example,  Africa  (see  Lampsaros 
Treasure);  pastoral  (shepherd,  fisherman);  hunt- 
ing;  and  both  narrative  (David  Plates)  and  sym- 
bolic  (see  Canoscio  Treasure).  Some  display  plates 
were  made  in  sets  (e.g.,  David  Plates),  perhaps  for 
symmetrical  arrangement  on  a  wall  or  sideboard. 
Corippus  (Laudalio  Iustini  3.111)  refers  to  gold 
dishes  decorated  with  triumphal  scenes  that  Jus- 
tinian  I  had  made  to  celebrate  his  army’s  victory 
at  Carthage.  Manuel  I  Romnenos  similarly  com- 
memorated  his  exploits  on  silver  plate.  Plates  with 
mythological  and  Dionysiac  subjects  (bearing  7th- 
C.  silver  stamps)  document  the  late  survival  of 
pagan  themes. 

lit.  D.E.  Strong,  Greek  and  Roman  Gold  and  Silver  Plate 
(hhaca,  N.Y.-London  1966)  111,  150— 52.  J.M.C.  Toynbee, 
K.S.  Painter,  “Silver  Pícture  Plates  of  Late  Antiquity:  a.d. 
300  to  700 ,"  Archaeologia  108  (1986)  15—65.  -M.M.M. 


PLATO,  ancient  Greek  philosopher;  born  ca.429 
b.c.,  died  347.  He  was,  along  with  Aristotle,  one 
of  the  pillars  of  Greek  philosophy  whose  works 
the  Byz.  carefully  transmitted,  despite  occasional 
lapses  in  interest  and  some  hostility  to  his  thought. 
Numerous  papyri  of  Plato  survive  from  late  an- 
tique  Egypt.  Approximately  260  MSS  of  Plato, 
about  a  quarter  of  the  number  for  Aristotle,  are 
preserved  from  the  gth  to  the  i6th  C.  The  dif- 
ference  is  partly  owing  to  the  more  controversial 
nature  of  Plato’s  philosophy  and  to  the  fact  that 
Aristotelian  logic,  a  neutral  and  useful  subject, 
became  a  cornerstone  of  Byz.  higher  education. 
Highly  esteemed  as  a  stylist,  Plato  is  one  of  the 
most  frequently  quoted  classical  authors  in  Byz. 
belles  letues. 

Through  the  6th  C.,  interest  in  Plato  was  mainly 
centered  in  the  Platonic  schools  of  Athens  and 
Alexandria,  where  the  standard  curriculum,  in- 
herited  from  Iamblichos,  consisted  of  12  dia- 
logues.  An  edict  of  Justinian  I  in  529  had  a  serious 
effect  on  the  Academy  of  Athens,  but  in  Alex- 
andria  the  pagan  Olympiodoros  was  still  lectur- 
ing  on  Plato  40  years  later,  thanks  to  a  compro- 
mise  philosophical  approach  that  avoided  a  clash 
with  Christian  monotheism,  and  the  Alexandrian 
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Monophysite  John  Philoponos  commented  on 
the  Phaedrus.  Thereafter  the  fate  of  Plato’s  texts 
and  of  interest  in  them  lay  principally  in  the  hands 
of  learned  individuals,  most  of  whom  were  careful 
to  keep  a  certain  distance  from  the  pagan  philos- 
opher.  In  the  gth—  ìoth  C.,  such  men  were  Leo 
the  Mathematician,  Photios,  and  Arethas  of 
Caesarea.  Photios  (probably)  and  Arethas  (cer- 
tainly)  commissioned  copies  of  Plato  that  must 
have  played  a  pivotal  role  in  the  transmission.  In 
the  tith  C.,  Psellos  and  John  Italos  caused  a 
renewed  interest  in  Plato;  later  he  received  the 
attention  of  Theodore  Mf.tochites.  In  the  1 5th 
C.  Plethon  reintroduced  Plato  to  Italy  where 
Platonism  began  a  whole  new  life. 

Plato  and  the  Church  Fathers.  Neoplatonism 
flourished  at  the  same  time  that  the  church  fa- 
thers  were  elaborating  Christian  doctrine.  Mod- 
ern  scholarship  is  strongly  divided  on  the  question 
of  their  interrelationship:  on  the  one  hand,  H. 
Dörrie  ( Plalonica  minora  [Munich  1976]  508—23; 
Theologie  und  Philosophie  56  [  1  g8 1  ]  1  -46)  considers 
Platonism  a  “different  religion,”  completely  dis- 
tinct  from  Christianity  and  therefore  unable  to 
influence  it;  on  the  other  hand,  von  Ivánka  ( infra ) 
admits  that  some  Christian  theologians  had  ac- 
cepted  substantial  elements  of  Platonic  teaching, 
whereas  others  transformed  Platonic  tenets  in  ac- 
cordance  with  Christian  views.  This  discrepancy 
is  built  in  part  on  the  ambiguity  of  the  patristic 
approach  to  Plato:  Epiphanios  of  Salamis  pro- 
claimed  Platonism  a  heresy  originating  from  pa- 
gan  philosophy  and  Eastern  mystery  religions, 
whereas  Eusebios  of  Caesarea  saw  in  Plato  a  fol- 
lower  of  Moses,  and  in  the  1  ith  C.  John  Mauro- 
pous  prayed  for  the  salvation  of  Plato  as  a  fore- 
runner  of  Christianity. 

Byz.  theologians  through  Gregory  Palamas  used 
Platonic  vocabulary,  and  not  only  the  vocabulary. 
They  shared  with  Platonism  some  basic  views, 
such  as  the  idea  that  the  things  of  the  visible  world 
do  not  exist  by  and  through  themselves,  but  de- 
pend  on  a  primary,  perfect,  and  absolute  reality; 
this  supreme  being  is  of  an  inflnitely  higher  value 
than  visible  things.  There  is,  however,  a  cardinal 
difference  between  Platonism  and  Christian  doc- 
trine:  the  Platonic  supreme  being  reveals  himself 
through  logical  (dialectical)  operations,  descend- 
ing  through  a  series  of  intermediary  stages  to  the 
preexisting  material  world,  whereas  the  equal  and 
consubstantial  hypostaseis  of  the  Trinity  are  divided 


from  the  world  of  things  by  a  gap  that  can  be 
bridged  only  by  a  mystery — Christ  who  mysteri- 
ously  combined  in  himself  the  perfect  divine  and 
the  perfect  human  natures  is  a  phenomenon 
forming  the  core  of  Christianity,  but  is  absolutely 
alien  to  Platonism.  Also  unacceptable  to  the  church 
fathers  was  Plato’s  thesis  of  the  existence  of  eter- 
nal  Ideas  that  presupposed  the  preexistence  of 
souls  and  metempsychosis. 

lit.  Westerink,  ProUgomena  x-xxxviii.  M.  Sicherl,  “Pla- 
tonismus  und  Textüberlieferung,”  in  Harlfinger,  Kodiko- 
logie  535-76.  R.  Arnou,  DTC  12  (1935)  2294-2392.  E.  von 
Ivánka,  Plato  Chrislianus:  Übernahme  und  Umgestallung  des 
Platomsmus  durch  die  Väler  (Einsiedeln  1964).  C.J.  de  Vogel, 
“Platonism  and  Christianity:  a  Mere  Antagonism  or  a  Pro- 
found  Common  Ground?”  VigChr  39  (1985)  1-62.  C.  An- 
dresen,  “The  Integration  of  Platonism  into  Early  Christian 
Theology,”  StP  15  (1984)  399-413.  -J.D.,  A.K. 

PLATO  OF  SAKKOUDION,  Iconodule  monk, 
saint;  born  Constantinople?  ca.735,  died  Constan- 
tinople  in  Stoudios  monastery  4  Apr.  814;  feast- 
day  18  Apr.  Born  to  a  family  of  functionaries, 
Plato  was  orphaned  at  age  12.  He  was  raised  by 
his  uncle,  a  high-ranking  financial  official,  who 
taught  him  the  profession  of  notary  and  helped 
him  to  become  a  zygostates.  In  759  Plato  took  the 
monastic  habit  at  the  monastery  of  Symboloi  (or 
Symbola)  on  Mt.  Olympos  in  Bithynia.  He  re- 
turned  to  the  capital  at  least  briefly  in  the  770S, 
but  turned  down  the  opportunity  to  become  met- 
ropolitan  of  Nikomedeia.  In  783,  together  with 
his  nephew  Theodore  of  Stoudios,  Plato  founded 
the  monastery  of  Sakkoudion  (Janin,  Églises  centres 
177-83)  on  family  property  near  Mt.  Olympos 
and  became  its  hegoumenos. 

Plato  was  an  Iconodule  who  attended  the  Sec- 
ond  Council  of  Nicaea  (787).  In  795  he  was  im- 
prisoned  in  Constantinople  for  his  opposition  to 
the  second  marriage  of  Constantine  VI.  After  his 
release  in  797,  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  at 
Stoudios  except  for  a  period  in  809  when  he  was 
exiled  by  Emp.  Nikephoros  I  for  his  unwavering 
rigidity  in  the  Moechian  Controversy  over  Con- 
stantine’s  marriage.  Theodore  of  Stoudios  wrote 
a  funeral  oration  for  his  uncle  (PG  99:803—50), 
which  is  essentially  a  vita. 

ut.  BHG  1553— 1553C.  da  Costa-Louillet,  “Saints  de  CP” 
230-40.  J.  Pargoire,  “Á  quelle  date  l’higoumène  saint  Pla- 
ton  est-il  mort?”  EO  4  (1900-01)  164-70.  -A.M.T.,  A.K. 

PLEDGE.  See  Pignus. 
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PLETHON,  GEORGE  GEMISTOS,  Neoplatonic 
philosopher;  one  of  the  most  original  Byz.  think- 
ers;  born  Constantinople  ca.  1360,  died  Mistra  26 
June  1452.  The  first  50  years  of  his  life  are  shad- 
owy.  According  to  his  enemy  Gennadios  II  Scho- 
larios,  George  Gemistos  studied  with  a  Jew,  Elisha 
(Elissaios),  at  the  “court  of  the  barbarians,”  per- 
haps  Bursa,  and  was  exposed  to  Zoroastrianism. 
He  evidently  taught  in  Constantinople  (Mark  Eu- 
geniros  was  his  student)  until  ca.1410,  when  he 
was  exiled  to  Mistra  by  Emp.  Manuel  II  on 
suspicion  of  heresy  and  paganism.  He  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  at  Mistra,  where  he  was  rewarded 
with  land  grants  for  various  public  services  and 
headed  the  circle  of  intellectuals  that  adorned  the 
court  of  the  despotes  of  Morea. 

Although  Gemistos  played  only  a  nominal  role 
at  the  Council  of  Ferrara-Florence  in  1438/9,  his 
visit  to  Italy  (almost  at  the  age  of  80)  was  a  turning 
point  in  his  life.  His  conversations  with  Florentine 
scholars  led  him  to  write  On  Ihe  Differences  of 
Aristotle  from  Plato\  his  defense  of  Plato  probably 
inspired  Cosimo  de’  Medici’s  subsequent  founda- 
tion  of  the  Platonic  Academy.  At  this  time  Gem- 
istos  adopted  the  pseudonym  Plethon  (Yl\r)6tov 
“abundant,”  a  synonym  of  gemistos ),  with  its  con- 
notation  of  a  “second  Plato”  (Gr.  IlAáTaiu).  He 
also  composed  On  Virtu.es  and  an  essay  on  Strabo 
(A.  Diller,  Isis  27  [1937]  441-51).  Plethon’s  final 
years  were  spent  at  Mistra  teaching,  writing,  and 
engaging  in  polemics  with  Scholarios,  a  defender 
of  Aristotle. 

Among  the  most  innovative  of  Plethon’s  rhe- 
torical  works  is  his  Address  to  the  Despotes  Theodore 
(II  Palaiologos],  proposing  reforms  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  Morea:  his  suggestions  included 
a  highly  structured  three-class  society  (manual 
workers,  service  workers,  and  a  ruling  class  en- 
compassing  the  military),  reliance  on  a  citizen 
army  rather  than  mercenaries,  sumptuary  laws, 
and  a  ban  on  the  import  of  foreign  clothing;  these 
proposals  may,  however,  be  mere  rhetorical  ex- 
ercises,  rather  than  a  revolutionary  program.  His 
Address  to  Manuel  [II]  urged  the  exemption  of 
soldiers  from  taxation  and  communal  land  tenure 
and  attacked  monks  as  drones  who  made  no  con- 
tribution  to  society.  He  strongly  emphasized  the 
theme  of  Hellenic  patriotism.  Plethon’s  final  and 
most  controversial  work,  the  Book  of  Laws,  is  a 
synthesis  of  Neoplatonism  and  a  belief  in  the 
Olympian  gods,  expressly  stating  that  Zeus  is  the 


supreme  god,  and  including  prayers,  hymns,  and 
a  liturgy  to  the  pagan  gods.  It  survives  only  in 
fragments,  some  autograph,  as  most  of  the  trea- 
tise  was  burned  posthumously  by  Scholarios. 

ed.  PG  160:821-1020.  Differences — ed.  B.  Lagarde,  By- 
zanlion  43  (1973)  312-43.  Traité  des  Lois,  ed.  C.  Alexandre 
(Paris  1858;  rp.  Amsterdam  1966),  with  Fr.  tr.;  Russ.  tr.  I. 
Medvedev,  Vizanlijsktj  gumaniim  XIV -XV  vv.  (Leningrad 
1976)  171-241.  Georges  Gémiste  Plélhon:  Trailé  des  oertus,  ed. 
B.  Tambrun-Krasker  (Athens-Leiden  1987).  For  complete 
list,  see  Woodhouse,  infra  xvi-xix. 

lit.  C.M.  Woodhouse,  George  Gemislos  Plethon  (Oxford 
1986).  F.  Masai,  Plélhon  el  leplatonisme  de  Mistra  (Paris  >956). 

-A.M.T. 

PLETHRON  (-jTÁédpoo),  an  ancient  measure  of 
length  mentioned  in  some  Byz.  metrological  tables 
but  not  in  documentary  texts.  From  the  1  ìth  C. 
onward  the  plethron,  called  also  plinlhos,  was  used 
as  a  special  measure  for  vineyards  (=  600  sq. 
orgyiai  or  600  sq.  ralamoi).  Depending  on  the 
customs  of  viticulture  the  plethron  varies  between 
1,184  sq.  m  and  2,818  sq.  m. 

lit.  Schilbach,  Metrologie  30-32,  81  -83.  -E.  Sch. 

PLISRA  (nXtcn<o/3a),  first  capital  of  Bulgaria, 
near  the  village  of  Aboba  in  northeastern  Bul- 
garia.  The  name  is  Slavic,  but  no  trace  has  been 
found  of  the  presumed  Slav  settlement.  The  ear- 
liest  Bulgarian  settlement,  traditionally  (but  with- 
out  archaeological  substantiation)  assigned  to 
Asparuch,  was  doubtless  a  tented  camp.  The 
foundations  of  two  tent-shaped  wooden  buildings 
represent  a  more  permanent  settlement  but  can- 
not  be  dated.  By  the  beginning  of  the  9th  C. 
substantial  stone  buildings  surrounded  by  a  de- 
fensive  wall  stood  in  the  center  of  the  area,  while 
an  outer  line  of  earthworks  revetted  with  stone 
21  km  long  enclosed  an  area  of  2,300  hectares, 
which  held  many  Slav-type  small  square  semi  sub- 
lerraneaii  buildings  used  as  woi  ksliops,  dweHings, 
market  buildings,  stables,  and  places  of  worship. 
This  was  the  Pliska  of  Krum,  which  Nikephoros 
I  sacked  and  burned  in  811.  Omurtag  con- 
structed  some  presumed  religious  buildings  and 
a  new  and  larger  palace,  which  was  a  small  fortress 
of  beautifully  cut  stone  from  nearby  Roman  sites; 
the  overall  design  of  rectilinear  rooms  around  the 
perimeter  and  basilican  rooms  within  shows  reli- 
ance  on  late  Roman  prototypes  such  as  the  palace 
of  Diocletian  at  Split. 
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After  the  conversion  of  Bulgaria  in  864  the 
religious  buildings  were  adapted  for  Christian  use 
and  a  large  basilica  with  an  attached  monastery 
built  (but  cf.  Mango,  Byz.Arch.  301),  where  the 
disciples  of  Constantine  the  Philosopher  and 
Methodios  continued  their  work.  Pliska’s  pagan 
associations  were  strong,  however,  and  may  have 
contributed  to  the  anti-Christian  revolt  after  Boris 
I  abdicated  in  893.  Svmeon  of  Bulgaria  estab- 
lished  a  new  capital  at  Preslav,  and  PIiska  was 
gradually  abandoned.  It  remained  to  the  end  a 
vast  enclosed  camp  with  scattered  buildings  rather 
than  a  typical  medieval  city.  In  999/1000  the 
generals  Theodorokanos  the  patrihios  and  Nike- 
phoros  Xiphias  the  prolospatharios  captured  Pliska 
for  Basil  II. 

lit.  F.  Uspenskij,  et  al.,  “Aboba-PIiska,"  IRAIK  10(1905) 
1—596.  Pliska-Preslav,  voi.  1,  ed.  Z.  Vúzarova  (Sofia  1979) 
44-176;  voI.  4,  ed.  D.  Angelov  (1985)  7—131.  R.  Rashev, 
“Pliska:  The  First  Capital  of  Bulgaria,”  in  Ancient  Bulgaria, 
ed.  A.G.  Pouiter,  voI.  2  (Nottingham  1983)  255-69.  Idem, 
Pliska:  Pütei'odilel  (Sofia  1985).  T.  Totev,  “Les  monastères 
de  PIiska  et  Preslav  aux  1  X'-X''  siècles:  Aperçu  archéolo- 
gique,"  BS  48  (1987)  185-200.  -R.B.,  E.C.S. 

PLOIMOS,  See  Navy. 

PLOTINOS,  Neoplatonist  philosopher;  born  205, 
died  near  Rome  270.  Plotinos  studied  philosophy 
in  Alexandria  with  Ammonios  Sakkas.  After  join- 
ing  Gordian  III’s  Persian  expedition  (243),  he  set 
up  a  philosophical  school  in  Rome,  where  he  had 
close  ties  with  the  Roman  senatorial  class  and  with 
Gallienus.  His  project  of  an  ideal  city  (Platono- 
polis),  however,  was  not  realized.  His  pupils  Ame- 
lius  and  esp.  Porphyry  assured  the  influence  of 
Plotinos’s  interpretation  of  Plato  (Neoplatonism) 
on  the  philosophical  schools  of  late  antiquity.  Por- 
phyry  published  a  Life  of  Plotinos  and  edition  (the 
Enneads)  of  Plotinos’s  works,  commentaries,  and 
a  digest  of  Plotinian  philosophy  (the  Sentences). 
Plotinos  is  quoted  by  Eusebios  of  Caesarea,  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,  Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus,  Aineias  of 
Gaza,  the  On  the  Holy  Spirit  attributed  to  Basil  the 
Great,  Augustine,  Ambrose,  Macrobius,  and  other 
writers  in  late  antiquity. 

Besides  this  impact  on  the  philosophy,  theology, 
and  literature  of  the  late  Roman  empire,  Plotinos 
may  have  influenced  through  his  aesthf.tics  the 
art  of  the  period  (Grabar,  Fin  Ant.  1:15—29).  In 
the  6th  C.  John  of  Srythopolis  used  the  Enneads 


in  commenting  on  pseudo-Dionysios.  Theophy- 
laktos  Simorattes  dedicated  a  mimetic  letter  to 
Plotinos.  Michael  Psellos  made  many  excerpts 
from  the  Enneads  as  well  as  from  the  otherwise 
lost  Commentary  on  Plotinos  of  Prorlos.  The  ear- 
liest  MSS  of  the  Enneads  date  from  the  i2th  and 
1 3th  C.,  when  a  Plotinian  florilegium  was  com- 
posed. 

Plotinos  was  also  read  by  Theodore  Metochites, 
Nikephoros  Choumnos,  Nikephoros  Gregoras, 
Plethon,  Gennadios  II  Scholarios,  and  Bessarion. 
Plotinos  appealed  to  this  select  group  of  Christian 
intellectuals  because  of  his  emphasis  on  the  exis- 
tence,  beyond  this  world,  of  an  immaterial  world 
(the  “fatherland”  of  the  soul),  an  emphasis  that, 
while  avoiding  a  dualistic  opposition  of  the  two 
worlds,  called  the  soul  to  a  virtuous  life  that  would 
lead  it  to  transcend  its  materialistic  preoccupa- 
tions.  If  Plotinos’s  philosophy  was  not  as  closely 
tied  to  pagan  religion  as  that  of  his  successors 
(ProkIos,  for  example),  it  contained  certain  ideas, 
esp.  concerning  psychology,  whose  incompatibil- 
ity  with  Christian  doctrine  did  not  escape  the 
notice  of  some  of  his  Byz.  readers. 

ed.  Plotini  Enneades,  ed.  P.  Henry,  H.-R.  Schwyzer,  3 
voIs.  (Paris-Brussels-Leiden  1951-73),  editio  maior,  revised 
in  the  editio  minor,  3  vols.  (Oxford  1964—82).  Plotinus,  ed. 
A.H.  Armstrong,  7  vols.  (Cambridge,  Mass.-London  1966— 
88),  with  Eng.  tr. 

lit.  J.M.  Rist,  Plotinus:  The  Road  to  Reality  (Cambridge 
1967).  D.  O’Meara,  “Plotinus,”  Catalogus  translationum  et 
commentariorum,  vol.  7  (Washington,  D.C.,  1989).  H.-R. 
Schwyzer,  RE  21  (1951)  471—592,  1276;  supp.  15  (1978) 
310-28.  -D.O’M. 

PLOVDIV.  See  Philippopolis. 

PLOW  (áporpop).  The  use  of  the  sole-ard  or 
“scratch”  type  plow  continued  from  Roman  times. 
Its  parts,  as  identihed  in  illustrations  of  Hesiod’s 
Works  andDays  (for  comparison  with  Roman  plows, 
see  K.D.  White,  Agncultural  Implements  of  the  Ro- 
man  World  [Cambridge  1967]  129,  fig.104),  may 
be  distinguished  as  follows:  gyes  (plow  beam),  is- 
toboeus  (yoke  beam),  echetle  (stilt),  elyma  (share  beam), 
and  the  hynis  (plowshare).  The  plow  beam  (well 
delineated  in  Venice,  Marc.  gr.  464,  fol.34r)  is  the 
curved  portion  of  the  plow  that  unites  the  share 
beam  with  the  yoke  beam.  The  share  beam,  the 
essential  part  of  the  plow,  narrowed  to  a  point 
and  was  frequently  protected  by  an  iron  tang  to 
reduce  friction  and  prevent  splintering.  Attached 
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horizontally  by  doweling  to  the  plow  beam  and 
through  it  to  the  yoke  beam,  the  sole  was  dragged 
by  a  pair  of  work  animals,  usually  oxen,  through 
the  top  layer  of  soil,  loosening  and  depositing  it 
on  both  sides  of  the  resultant  furrow.  The  exact 
depth  of  the  furrow  was  determined  by  the  stilt, 
while  the  oxen  were  controlled  by  a  goad  ( bouken - 
tron).  By  cutting  through  only  the  upper  layers  of 
soil,  moisture  was  retained  below,  an  important 
consideration  in  semiarid  regions  such  as  Greece 
and  Anatolia,  where  winters  may  be  wet  but  the 
summers  are  hot  and  dry.  The  sole-ard  plow  was 
used  in  medieval  Bulgaria  and  Wallachia,  but 
perhaps  by  the  ìoth  C.  asymmetrical  plows,  which 
cut  to  much  greater  depths  and  turned  the  slices, 
were  in  use  north  of  the  Danube.  Plows  made 
from  tree  stumps,  with  one  branch  hitched  to  a 
team  of  oxen  and  another  serving  as  the  share, 
are  frequently  depicted  in  the  Octateuchs  and 
Job  MSS. 

lit.  Z.  Mihail,  “South-East  European  Ethnolinguistic 
‘Convergences’  (in  the  Field  of  Agricultural  Implements)," 
RESEE  24  (1986)  179—89.  A.P.  Kazhdan,  “Vizantijskoe 
sel’skoe  poselenie,"  VizVrem  2  (1949)  219E  -J.W.N.,  A.C. 

PLUMBING  AND  HEATING.  Country  houses 
and  those  of  ordinary  townspeople  had  practically 
no  plumbing;  these  people  got  their  water  from 
cisterns,  wells,  or  springs,  the  mouths  of  which 
could  be  lined  by  stone  walls  (E.  Darko,  EEBS  10 
t 1 933]  47 1  f );  latrines  were  located  outside  the 
main  building;  and  the  house  was  heated  by  bra- 
ziers  and  a  kitchen  oven.  According  to  Tzetzes 
(ep.18,  p-33-3 —  1 6),  even  a  three-story  house  in 
Constantinople  could  be  built  without  drains,  and 
Michael  Choniates  (Mich.Akom.  2:2350  describes 
a  country  bathhouse  in  which  smoke  and  soot 
from  the  hearth  filled  the  air.  More  complicated 
appliances  (including  hypocaust,  the  system  of 
ducts  under  the  floor)  were  in  use  in  urban  public 
baths,  monasteries,  mansions,  and  palaces.  In 
Corinth  numerous  short  stretches  of  drains,  water 
channels,  and  tile  water  pipes  have  been  discov- 
ered  (Scranton,  Architecture  133).  In  bathhouses 
the  water  was  heated  in  a  boiler  ( kaminion );  it  also 
supplied  the  room  with  heat  through  the  hypo- 
caust.  Monasteries  had  a  system  of  water-closets 
(Orlandos,  Monast.Arch.  40—42)  as  well  as  laundry 
rooms  placed  outside  main  buildings  and  pro- 
vided  with  marble  basins  for  washing,  caldrons  to 
heat  the  water,  and  stone  drains  (ibid.  138- 


43).  A  special  plumbing  system  was  used  in  wine 
shops,  such  as  the  “Grape  Emporium”  in  Corinth 
where  the  floor  was  reconstructed  of  Roman  mar- 
ble  slabs  sealed  with  waterproofed  cement  and 
supplied  with  a  tile  pipe  leading  to  a  pilhos  (Scran- 
ton,  Archilecture  74).  In  Mistra  similar  devices  served 
to  collect  wine  as  well  as  precious  rain  water  from 
the  roof  (A.  Orlandos,  ABME  3  [1937]  s6f). 

lit.  T.  Ivanov,  “Prouivanija  vürchu  chipokausta  ot  rim- 
skata  i  rannovizantijskata  epocha  v  Bülgarija,”  Archeologija 
13  (1971)  23-44.  H.  Buchwald,  “Lascarid  Architecture,” 
JOB  28  (1979)  268.  A.  Berger,  Das  fìad  in  der  byzantinischen 
Zeit  (Munich  1982)  102-08.  -A.K. 

PLUTARCH  (n\ovrapx°ç).  Greek  essayist  and 
biographer;  born  Chaeronea,  Boeotia  ca.46,  died 
ca.120.  The  so-called  Catalog  of  Larnprias  (3rd  or 
4th  C.)  lists  227  works  of  Plutarch  that  can  be 
divided  into  two  major  groups,  Lives  and  miscel- 
laneous  writings,  or  Moralia ;  83  of  them  have 
survived.  In  addition  are  18  other  works  as  well 
as  fragments  of  1 5  essays  not  listed  in  the  Catalog. 
The  Souda  erroneously  attributed  the  Catalog  to 
Plutarch’s  son.  In  certain  MSS  a  short  letter  (which 
is  a  i3th-  or  i4th-C.  forgery)  prefaces  Plutarch’s 
works  and  repeats  this  misinformation. 

Plutarch  was  popular  with  the  Neoplatonists 
(Proklos,  Damaskios),  rhetoricians  (Themistios), 
and  biographers  (Eunapios)  of  the  4th— 5th  C. 
Even  Latin  authors  such  as  Macrobius  knew  him. 
Church  fathers  also  used  Plutarch:  Isidore  of  Pe- 
lousion  studied  him  diligently,  and  Theodoret  of 
Cyrrhus  respected  Plutarch  and  believed  that  he 
had  read  the  Gospels.  In  the  6th  C.  Plutarch  was 
translated  into  Syriac.  After  Agathias’s  praise  of 
Plutarch  (late  6th  C.),  his  name  disappeared  from 
Greek  texts  until  the  gth  C.,  when  Photios  used 
one  volume  of  a  collection  of  the  Lives  and  ap- 
proved  of  Plutarch’s  moral  principles  (Bibl., 
cod.161,  ed.  Henry,  2: 126.36-38).  The  oldest  ex- 
tant  MSS  of  the  Lioes  arc  from  tlrc  ìotli  C.;  thcrc 
were  probably  two  editions  in  two  and  in  three 
volumes  respectively.  The  Moralia,  however,  sur- 
vived  only  in  dispersed  groups;  it  was  Planoudes 
who  first  assembled  the  previously  ignored  essays 
(the  so-called  Corpus  Planudeanum  in  Paris  [B.N. 
gr.  1671],  which  also  contained  the  Lives).  Some 
MSS  of  Plutarch’s  Lwes  have  scholia  based  prob- 
ably  on  the  notes  of  Arethas  of  Caesarea  (M. 
Manfredini,yÖB  28  [1979]  83—119). 

Plutarch  was  highly  appreciated  and  imitated 
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in  Byz.  R.  Jenkins  ( Studies ,  pt.I  [1948]  73)  hypoth- 
esized  that  Constantine  VII’s  portrait  of  Michaei 
III  in  the  Vita  Basilii  “is  a  conflation  of  the  worst 
features  of  Plutarch’s  Antony  with  a  now  uniden- 
tifiable  partof  Plutarch’s  Nero.”John  Mauropous 
(epigram  43)  prayed  that  God  would  spare  the 
souls  of  Plato  and  Plutarch,  whose  lives  “in  word 
and  character  adhere  closely  to  Thy  laws.”  Tzetzes, 
forced  by  poverty  to  sell  his  books,  retained  only 
a  volume  of  mathematical  texts  and  his  copy  of 
Plutarch’s  Lives.  Theodore  Metochites  relied  heavily 
on  the  “most  learned  Plutarch”  as  a  historical 
source  (I.  Sevcenko  in  Kariye  Djami  4:38,  4 1  f ). 

lit.  K.  Ziegler,  “Plutarchos,”  RE  21  (1951)  696-702, 
947-54.  D.A.  Russell,  Plutarch  (London  1973)  i8f,  143- 
47.  Wilson,  Scholars  151,  ìgof,  235L  A.  Garzya,  G.  Gian- 
grande,  M.  Manfredini,  Sulla  tradiiione  manoscritta  dei  “Mo- 
ralta  di  Plutarco”  (Salerno  ig88).  -  A.K.,  K.S. 

PNEUMATIROS  PATER.  See  Pater  Pneuma- 

TIKOS. 

PNEUMATOMACHOI  (llr'eu/aaroptáy'Oi,  “those 
who  fought  [the  divinity  of]  the  Spirit”),  referring 
to  those  who  taught  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  a 
created  being,  the  gift  of  God,  rather  than  God 
himself.  From  362  onward,  strict  Nicaeans,  led  by 
Athanasios  of  Alexandria,  sought  to  exclude  from 
the  church  those  who  held  the  Spirit  to  be  a 
created  being.  In  367  some  Homoousians,  under 
the  leadership  of  Eustathios  of  Sebasteia  and  Sil- 
vanos  of  Tarsos,  stated  their  desire  to  maintain 
the  traditional  ambiguity  of  church  doctrine  con- 
cerning  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  emphasize  the 
charismatic  experiences  of  their  ascetic  life  as  the 
manifestations  of  the  Spirit.  By  their  adversaries 
they  were  called  Pneumatomachoi,  or  Macedoni- 
ans  after  they  had  drawn  near  to  the  radical 
homoousian  faction,  that  is,  to  Eleusios  of  Kyzikos 
and  Marathonios  of  Nikomedeia,  both  students 
of  Makedonios  of  Constantinople  (died  before 
364).  The  Pneumatomachoi  were  condemned  at 
the  First  Council  of  Constantinople  in  381,  but 
survived  until  Nestorios  closed  their  churches  in 
the  5th  C. 

lit.  H.  Dörries,  De  Spintu  Sancto  (Göttingen  1956).  W  - 
D.  Hauschild,  Goltes  Geisl  und  der  Mensch  (Munich  1972). 

-K.-H.U. 

PODANDOS.  See  Cilician  Gates. 


POETRY.  Byz.  poetry  may  be  categorized  as  either 
secular  or  ecclesiastical  and  within  these  broad 
groups  by  level  of  language  (learned  or  popular). 
The  rules  of  Byz.  rhetoric  frequently  blur  the 
disdnctions  now  felt  to  exist  between  prose  and 
poetry,  both  as  to  form  and  to  the  subjects  appro- 
priate  to  each  medium.  Accurate  composidon  in 
the  meters  with  classical  antecedents  (chiefìy  the 
HEXAMETER,  the  DODECASYLLABLE,  and  the  Ana- 
creontic)  was  a  demanding  task.  Accomplished 
wridng  in  archaizing  forms  and  language  was 
achieved  only  by  a  comparatively  small  group  of 
literad;  their  work  was  comprehended  outside 
that  group  with  difficulty.  It  is  a  problem  that  up 
to  the  1  ìth  C.  there  seems  to  be  no  surviving 
verse  likely  to  appeal  to  a  popular  and  uneducated 
audience.  In  the  later  period,  poetry  that  was 
intended  to  reach  a  wider  audience — those  at- 
tending  a  court  ceremonial,  a  half-educated  pa- 
troness,  or  a  class  of  children — was  frequently 
composed  in  the  political  verse.  Poetry  in  the 
popular  language  was  composed  almost  exclu- 
sively  in  this  meter;  since  much  of  the  surviving 
popular  poetry  shows  features  frequently  associ- 
ated  with  oral  poetry  it  is  likely  that  much  more 
poetry  of  this  sort  was  in  circuladon  than  is  now 
preserved  in  written  form.  Rhyme.  originally  a 
rhetorical  device  used  sparingly,  appears  regu- 
larly  only  in  couplets  in  late  popular  texts.  No 
metrical  form  was  used  exclusively  for  any  one 
purpose;  thus  in  the  i2th  C.  greedngs  for  an 
imperial  victor  could  be  expressed  in  hexameters, 
dodecasyllables,  or  polidcal  verse  (as  well  as  in 
prose). 

Poetry  at  both  the  learned  and  the  popular  level 
of  the  language  served  many  purposes  in  Byz.  It 
functioned  as  a  means  of  expressing  personal 
emotions  (nowadays  probably  perceived  as  poet- 
ry’s  major  role,  but,  in  a  rhetorically  conditioned 
society  such  as  Byz.,  perhaps  the  least  highly  re- 
garded).  Under  this  heading  would  come  the  epi- 
grams  or  short  poems  (e.g.,  by  Gregory  of  Na- 
zianzos,  Palladas,  Agathias,  Theodore  of 
Stoudios,  or  John  Mauropous)  on  topics  ranging 
from  the  lighthearted  to  the  serious;  one  could 
also  include  the  pleas  of  Ptochoprodromos  or 
the  love  songs  of  the  Erotopaignia  or  a  lament 
(threnos)  for  a  captured  city. 

Poetry  was  used  for  the  formal  expression  of 
appropriate  sendments  on  official  occasions.  It 
received  both  state  and  private  patronage — for 
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monodies,  epithalamia,  and  speeches  of  welcome 
on  the  return  of  a  victorious  emperor  as  well  as 
for  a  wide  variety  of  other  “occasional  verse,”  such 
as  dedicatory  epigrams  on  church  vessels,  icons, 
vestments,  etc. 

Poetry,  esp.  in  the  easily  memorable  political 
verse,  was  also  a  medium  for  instruction.  Ex- 
amples  include  the  textbooks  written  by  Psellos 
for  his  pupil  Michael  VII,  the  anonymous  sche- 
dographical  lexika,  the  genealogical  handbook  on 
the  Olympian  deities  by  Tzetzes,  his  verse  com- 
mentary  on  the  allusions  in  his  letters,  the  chron- 
icle  of  Constantine  Manasses.  Probably  closer  to 
the  circulating  oral  material  were  the  Chronicle 
of  the  Morea  and  the  advice  of  the  Spaneas 
poem. 

By  the  i2th  C.  and  later,  narrative  poetry  had 
become  a  medium  for  a  literature  of  entertain- 
ment.  Texts  could  be  long,  as  in  romances  such 
as  Drosìlla  and  Charikles  of  Niketas  Eugeneianos 
or  Belthandros  and  Chrysantza,  the  epic- 
romance  Digenes  Ahritas,  or  the  satirical  Poulo- 
logos;  or  short,  as  in  the  tragoudia. 

At  the  learned  level  of  the  language,  all  poets 
(except  those  working  in  political  verse)  were  con- 
strained  by  the  literary  and  formal  conventions  of 
the  classical  past,  which  dictated  grammatical  forms, 
lexical  items,  and  a  repertoire  of  historical  and 
mythological  references.  They  were  under  pres- 
sure  to  demonstrate  their  mastery  of  the  linguistic 
and  metrical  medium,  frequently  by  the  presen- 
tation  of  showpieces  before  an  audience.  Thus 
John  Tzetzes  feared  his  rivals’  reactions  should 
he  misuse  the  dichronous  vowels  or  use  a  non- 
classical  word,  and  he  regretted  that  a  patron 
compelled  him  to  use  the  undemanding  political 
verse  rather  than  display  his  prowess  with  hexa- 
meters  (which  were  barely  comprehensible  even 
to  the  educated). 

The  regard  in  which  the  classical  authors  of 
pagan  antiquity  were  held  and  the  need  felt  to 
adapt  their  poetry  to  a  Christian  society  are  dem- 
onstrated,  for  example,  by  the  centos  of  the 
empress  Athenais-Eudoria  or  the  anonymous 
Christos  Paschon,  where  strings  of  verses  from 
Homer  or  the  tragedians  were  strung  together  to 
form  a  new  theologically  based  narrative.  Never- 
theless,  despite  this  high  regard  and  the  conserva- 
tive  linguistic  pressures  of  the  schools,  the  major 
poetical  genres  of  classical  literature — epic,  drama, 
lyric — did  not  persist  into  Byz.  unaltered.  Though 


Nonnos  still  constructs  epic  recognizably  on  the 
ancient  patterns,  the  Bellum  Avaricum  of  George 
of  Pisidia  and  Digenes  Ahritas  are  epics  very  dif- 
ferent  from  those  of  Homer.  Though  the  Kato- 
myomachia  of  Theodore  Prodromos  demonstrates 
that  the  classical  tragedians  were  read  attentively, 
the  dramatic  literature  of  Byz.  was  found  in  the 
kontakion  and  other  hymns  and  the  liturgy,  rather 
than  on  the  stage.  The  epigrams  of  John  Mau- 
ropous  or  John  Geometres  do  not  use  the  range 
of  lyric  meters  available  in  late  antiquity. 

Poetry  in  Byz.  was  written  almost  entirely  by 
men  (Athenais-Eudokia  and  Kassia  are  among 
the  rare  exceptions),  and  by  men  of  considerable 
education.  Though  poetry  in  the  popular  lan- 
guage  must  have  existed  for  centuries,  it  appears 
first  in  the  i2th  C.,  apparently  as  a  linguistic 
experiment  by  educated  writers;  only  from  the 
i4th  C.  do  popular  texts  of  any  length  survive, 
but  almost  all  are  anonymous  and  not  even  the 
place  of  composition  is  certain. 

lit.  B.  Baldwin,  An  Anthology  of  Bymnlme  Poelry  (Arn- 
sterdam  1985).  L.  Politis,  Poietike  anthologia  (Athens  1975— 
77).  Hunger,  Lit.  2:87—180.  Beck,  Volksliteratur.  -E.M.J. 


POETRY,  ECCLESIASTICAL,  verse  used  dur- 
ing  the  liturgy  or  in  religious  contexts.  Much  of 
the  liturgy  in  the  Orthodox  church  consists  of 
hymns;  some  are  brief,  such  as  stichera  and 
troparia,  meditations  inserted  between  the  verses 
of  a  psalm;  others  are  longer,  such  as  kontakia 
and  ranones,  reflections  on  the  nine  biblical  odes. 
In  all  these  the  lines  and  oikoi  (stanzas)  are  struc- 
tured  on  complex  patterns  of  corresponding 
stressed  syllables,  following  the  rhythms  of  the 
spoken  language,  rather  than  the  artificial  long 
and  short  syllables  of  classical  Greek  prosody;  the 
oikoi  are  often  linked  by  acrostics.  Some  reli- 
gious  poetry  was  written  in  the  classical  meters 
(e.g.,  by  Gregory  of  Nazianzos  and  Synesios  of 
Cyrene)  for  private,  rather  than  liturgical,  use. 
Most  nonliturgical  devotional  poetry  (like  the 
hymns  of  Symeon  the  Theologian  or  the  peni- 
tential  alphabets  of  various  authors)  used  the  stress 
meters,  chiefly  the  political  verse.  Though  not 
untouched  by  the  conventions  of  rhetoric,  eccle- 
siastical  poetry  remained  generally  closer  to  the 
spoken  than  the  formal  language.  Epigrams  (ded- 
icatory  inscriptions  in  a  variety  of  meters)  were 
sometimes,  esp.  in  late  Byz.,  attached  to  icons, 
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church  ornaments,  or  vestments  by  their  donors; 
in  form  they  are  indistinguishable  from  secular 
poetry. 

ut.  Beck,  Kirche  262—66.  -E.M.J. 

POETRY,  ORAL.  Although  oral  poetry  may  be 
studied  through  references  to  oral  sirigers  and 
singing,  often,  paradoxically,  the  main  evidence 
is  from  written  texts,  those  showing  performance 
details  and  stylistic  features  associated  in  other 
cultures  with  oral  poetry.  In  Byz.  índependent 
references  are  few — a  scrappy  but  continuous  se- 
ries  from  the  gth  C.  onward  mentioning  singers 
and  “heroic  songs,”  perhaps  tragoudia,  one  or 
more  of  which  may  be  reflected  in  works  such  as 
Digenes  Arritas.  However,  most  surviving  Byz. 
poetry  before  the  i2th  C.  is  at  a  learned  linguistic 
and  metrical  level,  composed  in  writing  for  an 
educated  audience.  Lack  of  evidence  for  oral  songs 
for  and  by  the  uneducated,  however,  is  not  an 
indication  that  no  such  songs  existed:  the  question 
is  whether  scholarly  analysis  can  be  subtle  enough 
to  find  them  in  the  centralized  and  archaizing 
society  of  Byz. 

More  particular  arguments  for  the  existence  of 
oral  poetry  derive  from  vernacular  texts  from  the 
i4th  C.  onward:  the  political  verse  in  whicfi 
almost  all  these  texts  appear,  which  had  had  a 
long  tradition  at  a  level  despised  by  the  learned; 
the  poems’  diachronic  language  mixture,  resem- 
bling  the  oral  language  of  Homer,  which  allows 
metrical  flexibility  and  rapid  composition;  the  high 
proportion  of  repeated  half-lines  or  “formulas”; 
the  widely  differing  versions  of  texts  preserved  in 
more  than  one  MS.  Such  arguments  are  accepted 
in  other  linguistic  environments  as  signs  that  sur- 
viving  texts  were  deeply  influenced  by  oral  poetry. 
It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  any  Byz.  text  is  a 
direct  record  of  oral  performance. 

Oral  poetry  can  take  many  forms.  In  Byz.  the 
evidence  is  clearest  for  narrative  oral  poetry,  re- 
sembling  the  vernacular  romances  (e.g.,  the  War 
of  Troy,  the  Achilleis,  Imberios  and  Marga- 
rona,  Belisarios,  Libistros  and  Rhodamne)  or 
chronicles,  such  as  the  Chronicle  of  the  Morea 
and  the  Chronicle  of  the  Tocco.  Shorter,  lyric 
oral  poetry  also  existed,  however,  as  demon- 
strated  by  the  Erotopaignia  or  the  songs  embed- 
ded  in  the  Achilleis  and  Libistros  and  Rhodamne. 
(See  also  Acclamations.) 


lit.  E.M.  &  M.J.  Jeffreys,  “The  Oral  Background  of 
Byzantine  Popular  Poetry,”  Oral  Tradition  1.3  (1986)  504- 
47.  -E.M.J.,  M.J.J. 

POETS,  WANDERING,  a  conventional  term  in- 
troduced  by  Cameron  (infra)  for  the  “school”  of 
poets  of  the  4th  and  5th  C.  Primarily  of  Egyptian 
origin,  they  came  rnainly  from  Panopolis  and  the 
neighboring  area  (Thebes,  Roptos),  from  Alex- 
andria  and  even  Cyrenaica  (D.  Runia,  Historia  28 
[1979]  254-56).  To  this  “school”  belonged  Clau- 
dian,  Palladas,  Christodoros  of  Roptos, 
Olympiodoros  of  Thebes,  Nonnos  of  Pano- 
polis,  Pamprepios,  Kyros,  Triphiodoros,  and 
others.  They  were  professional  poets,  paid  some- 
times  at  the  rate  of  one  solidus  per  line  or  re- 
warded  with  rich  spouses;  they  traveled  through- 
out  the  empire,  taught  grammar,  and  recited  their 
verses  in  public.  Some  of  them  became  politically 
influential  and  acquired  high  positions  and  titles. 
The  majority  were  pagan,  and  they  wrote  pri- 
marily  in  Greek.  They  worked  in  such  genres  as 
enkomion,  invective,  epithalamion,  epigram,  and  epic. 

lit.  Al.  Cameron,  “Wandering  Poets:  A  Literary  Move- 
ment  in  Byzantine  Egypt,”  Historia  14  (1965)  470-509. 

-A.K. 

POIMANENON  (YloLixavTìvóv),  a  small  fortified 
town  (polichnion)  where  a  Church  of  the  Archan- 
gel  Mìchael  was  erected  (Akrop.  35.1).  Ansbert 
(see  Historia  de  Expeditione  Friderici),  how- 
ever,  distinguishes  between  “Ypomenon”  and 
“Archangelos,”  the  town  and  the  castle  (MGH 
SRG  n.s.  5  [1928]  72).  Poimanenon  was  located 
south  of  the  Sea  of  Marmara  (probably  at  modern 
Eski  Manyas)  overlooking  a  rich  plain  and  con- 
trolling  a  major  route  into  the  interior.  This  plain 
witnessed  two  battles  between  the  Latin  Empire 
of  Constantinople  and  the  Laskarids  (see  Las- 
karis).  Paíen  of  Orleans  and  Peter  of  Bracieux, 
leading  140  knights  (and  mounted  sergeants),  en- 
countered  Theodore  I  Lasraris  with  a  larger 
force  at  Poimanenon  on  6  Dec.  1204.  Since  the 
Byz.  were  unable  to  withstand  the  Latins’  on- 
siaught,  the  Crusaders  won  a  victory  that  gave 
them  possession  of  the  coastal  lands  of  the  Mar- 
mara  up  to  Prousa  (Villehardouin,  2:112—14, 
126—29;  Nik.Chon.  60 ìf).  After  the  accession  of 
John  III  Vatatzes,  Theodore  I’s  brothers  Alex- 
ios  and  Isaac  deserted  to  the  Latins;  in  1224  [hey 
led  a  large  Crusader  army  against  the  Byz.  At 
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Poimanenon,  the  Latin  knights  at  first  triumphed, 
but  Vatatzes  rallied  his  men  to  victory.  Conse- 
quently,  Vatatzes  regained  most  of  the  Latin  Em- 
pire’s  territory  in  Anatolia  and  seized  footholds 
in  Europe  (Akrop.  1 134 — 36). 

lit.  Ramsay,  Asia  Minor  1 57F.  Longnon,  Empire  latin 
161  f.  Janin,  Égltses  centres  206L  -C.M.B.,  C.F.,  A.K. 

POLAND  (Aa\ía,  nóXr£a,  IIoXar>ta).  Traces  of 
Byz.  contact  with  Poland  date  from  the  ìoth  C. 
in  finds  of  Byz.  coins  and  perhaps  in  references 
by  Constantine  VII  to  the  Lenzanenoi  and  to  the 
unbaptized  Litzike  on  the  Visla  (De  adm.  imp.  9.10, 
33.19).  Mieszko  received  Christianity  from  Cze- 
chia  in  966  (see  also  Polish  Literature).  His 
son  Boleslav  I  (ca.g95~i025)  was  made  patrikios 
and  possibly  caesar  by  Otto  III,  and  in  1018  he 
brìefly  occupied  Kiev.  Boleslav  IV  (1 146-73),  “king 
of  the  Lechoi,  a  tribe  of  Scythians”  (Kinn.  84.12- 
13)  participated  in  the  Second  Crusade.  An  anon- 
ymous  poet  of  the  i2th  C.  praised  Manuel  I  for 
his  victories  over  six  kings,  including  those  of  the 
Czechs  and  Poles-Lechoi  (Lampros,  “Mark.  kod.,” 
nos.  318.13,  320.6—7). 

Casimir  III  (1333—70)  annexed  most  of  Ga- 
litza  and  Volynia  and  wrote  ín  1370  to  Patr. 
Philotheos  Kokkinos  informing  him  that  the 
Polish  king,  together  with  his  “princes  [ rhegades ] 
and  archontes”  of  those  parts  of  Rhosia,  elected  a 
certain  Antony  as  Orthodox  metropolitan,  and 
asking  for  patriarchal  confirmation  (MM  1  .-578.6- 
12,  cf.  RegPatr,  fasc.  5,  no.2622).  After  Poland’s 
union  with  Lithuania  in  1386  it  was  on  several 
occasions  asked  to  join  an  alliance  against  the 
Turks:  for  instance,  by  Patr.  Antony  IV  in  1397, 
by  Emp.  Manuel  II  in  1412,  by  the  ambassador 
Manuel  Philanthropenos  in  1420.  The  proposal 
was  not  adopted  until  Vladislav  III  Jagello 
undertook  the  Crusade  of  Varna.  A  i5th-C.  his- 
torian  (Chalk.  1:124.23-125.2)  states  that  thc  Poles 
(Polanoi)  spoke  a  language  similar  to  that  of  the 
Russians. 

lit.  VIasto,  Entry  113-42.  O.  Halecki,  “La  Pologne  et 
l’empire  byzantin,”  Byzantion  7  (1932)  41—67.  N.  Davies, 
God’s  Playground:  A  History  of  Poland,  vol.  1  (Oxford  1981) 
61-155.  -S.C.F. 

POLEMIC,  RELIGIOUS,  a  branch  of  theological 
literature  whose  purpose  was  to  attack  a  disputed 
theological  position  and  justify  the  attacker’s  own 


stance.  Unlike  invective,  polemical  works  were 
directed  primarily  against  ideologies  rather  than 
individuals;  the  objects  of  polemic  were  pagans, 
Jews,  Muslims  (see  Islam,  Polemic  against),  Lat- 
ins,  and  heretics.  Polemical  works  took  various 
forms:  a  collection  of  essays  (panoplia),  treatise 
(antirrhetikos,  apology,  etc.),  dialogue,  letter, 
kephalaia  (chapters),  elenchos  (examination). 
Among  the  greatest  polemicists  were  John  of 
Damascus,  Photios,  Nicholas  of  Methone,  John 
VI  Kantakouzenos,  and  Manuel  II  Palaio- 
logos.  The  main  features  of  polemic  were  exag- 
geration  ad  absurdum  of  the  adversary’s  error  and 
the  demonstration  of  the  adversary’s  deviation 
from  traditional  (biblical  or  patristic)  views  or 
repetition  of  old  mistakes.  1  hus  the  polemicists 
tried  to  equate  new  ideological  movements  with 
early  heresies  condemned  by  the  authority  of  ecu- 
menical  councils  and  great  teachers  of  the  church. 

-A.K.,  E.M.J. 

POLEMIUS  SILVIUS,  Latin  writer;  fl.  Gaul  5th 
C.  In  the  biography  of  his  friend  Hilary  of  Arles 
Polemius  is  described  as  a  famous  author.  A 
chronicle  entry  for  438  less  flatteringly  says  he 
suffered  mental  trouble  after  palace  service  and 
turned  to  writing  about  religion.  His  List  [ Later - 
culus ]  of  Roman  Princes,  dedicated  to  Eucherius, 
bishop  of  Lyons  (ca.434— 50),  was  written  in  448— 
49  under  Valentinian  III.  This  calendar-cum-reg- 
ister,  which  comports  a  list  of  emperors  from 
Julius  Caesar  to  Valentinian  III,  is  useful  for  its 
lists  of  provinces  in  East  and  West,  sometimes  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  the  Notitia  Dignitatum.  It 
is  much  more  reliable  and  (for  its  day)  up-to-date 
for  the  West,  esp.  Gaul,  than  the  East,  owing 
probably  to  a  combination  of  Polemius’s  own  geo- 
graphical  location  and  the  relative  merits  of  his 
sources  (impossible  to  ascertain  precisely).  The 
work  is  otherwise  something  of  a  ragbag,  with 
pagan  material  ostentatiously  downplayed  and 
miscellaneous  remarks  on  (e.g.)  grammar  and  me- 
teorology  inserted. 

f.d.  T.  Momrasen,  MCH  AuctAnt  9.1:511—51. 

lit.  T.  Mommsen,  Gesammelte  Schriften,  vol.  7  (Berlin 
1909)  633— 67.  J.B.  Bury,  “The  Provincial  List  of  Verona,” 
JRS  13  (1923)  149—51.  A.  Chastagnol,  “Notes  chronolo- 
giques  sur  l’Histoire  Auguste  et  lc  Laterculus  de  Polemius 
Silvius,”  Historia  4  (1955)  173-88.  -B.B. 

POLEMOS  TES  TROADOS.  See  War  of  Troy. 
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POLIS  (7róXiç),  the  principal  term,  inherited  from 
antiquity,  to  designate  a  city.  Other  terms  applied 
to  the  city  were  asty,  polisma ,  and  polichne,  which 
had  essentially  the  same  meaning  as  polis.  A  larger 
city,  such  as  Alexandria,  Antioch,  or  Thessalo- 
nike,  was  sometimes  referred  to  as  a  megalopolis 
("great  city”),  whereas  the  term  komopolis  (lit. 
“country  city”)  was  used  in  narrative  sources  for 
a  sizable  village.  Constantinople  had  a  special  des- 
ignation — the  “imperial  city”  or  the  “Queen  of 
Cities.”  A.  Carile  ( StVen  7  [1965]  227)  suggested, 
however,  that  the  term  polis  was  employed  pri- 
marily  for  Constantinople,  whereas  other  cities 
were  called  hastra  (he  gives  the  single  example 
of  Smyrna  [MM  4:9.1]).  At  any  rate,  the  term 
hastron  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  Byz.  Italy  (Fal- 
kenhausen ,  Dominazione  i45f),  while  in  Byz.  proper 
both  terms  were  used  interchangeably.  Even 
Thessalonike — usually  defìned  as  a  polis — could 
be  described  as  a  kastron  (e.g.,  P.  Gautier,  REB  32 
[1974]  121.1537).  In  the  i5th  C.  in  addition  to 
polis  many  terms  were  used  for  town,  esp.  chora 
and  kastro  (the  vernacular  form),  and  the  distinc- 
tion  between  them  was  vague:  thus  the  Chronicle 
of  the  Tocco  calls  Ioannina  a  polis,  chora,  and  hastro 
(A.  Kazhdan  in  Bisamio  e  l’Italia [Milan  1982]  172). 

-A.K. 


POLISH  LITERATURE.  Almost  all  extant  Polish 
writing  from  the  Middle  Ages  is  in  Latin.  Refer- 
ences  to  Byz.  occur  occasionally  in  annals  and 
chronicles,  esp.  the  monumental  compilative  his- 
tory  of  Jan  Dtugosz  (died  1480),  who  includes  an 
account  of  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453  (I. 
Dujcev,  BS  17  [1956]  329—33;  see  Konstantin 
Mihailovió  of  Ostrovica).  Indirect  evidence 
suggests  that  the  Slavonic  Rite  may  have  been 
used  in  Poland  until  the  late  1  ìth  C.,  though  both 
its  status  and  the  extent  of  its  proliferation  are 
uncertain.  The  earliest  surviving  works  in  Polish 
are  the  fragmentary  Sermons  of  the  Holy  Cross  from 
the  i4th  C.;  the  only  work  with  a  clearly  Byz. 
literary  connection  (probably  via  Czech  litera- 
ture)  is  the  hymn  Bogurodzica,  which  cannot  be 
securely  dated  to  before  the  i4th  C.  (S.  Urban- 
czyk,  Parniçthi  literachi  69.1  [1978]  35—70);  the 
relative  importance  of  its  native,  Byz.,  and  Czech 
inspiration  is  a  matter  of  controversy. 

ED.  Monumenta  Poloniae  Historica  n.s.  2—8  (1952—70). 
Dlugosz,  Opera  omnia  10—14,  e<J  A.  Przezdziecki  (Krakow 


1 873-78).  Bogurodzica,  ed.  J.  Woronczak  (Warsaw-Krakow 
1962). 

lit.  K.  Lanckoroiíska,  Studies  on  the  Roman-Slavonic  Rìte 
in  Poland  (Rome  1961).  A.  Stender-Petersen,  ‘  Die  Ririllo- 
Melhodianische  Tradition  bei  den  Polen,”  in  Cyrillo- 
Methodiana,  ed.  M.  Hellmann  (Cologne-Graz  1964)  440- 
6q.  [.  Krzvzanowski,  A  History  of  Polìsh  Literature  (Warsaw 
1978)  1—25.  -S.C.F. 

POLITICAL  STRUCTURE.  Byz.  never  pos- 
sessed  a  written  constitution  and  the  forces  that 
did  produce  political  decisions  in  Byz.  present  a 
difficult,  shifting  picture.  Individual  elements 
within  the  broader  political  structure  grew  and 
changed  organically,  but  the  Byz.  mentality’s  ob- 
session  with  taxis  and  with  maintaining  ancient 
forms  and  terms  and  applying  them  to  new  real- 
ities  conceals  development  in  the  articulation  of 
political  structure. 

The  primordial  component  of  political  struc- 
ture  was  the  monarchy,  totalitarian  in  ambition 
and  ideology,  absolute  in  its  power  to  intervene 
directly  in  every  aspect  of  Byz.  life  and  govern- 
ment.  Typically,  other  elements  of  the  political 
structure  defined  themselves  in  terms  of  the  pre- 
cedence,  that  is,  the  proximity  and  nature  of  their 
relation  to  the  emperor.  Emperors  were  usually 
able  to  dominate  other  constituents  of  the  political 
structure:  for  example,  patriarchs  were  deposed 
or  humiliated  and  aristocrats’  estates  were  confis- 
cated.  The  monarchy  was  hemmed  in  by  custom 
and  expectations,  however,  and  failure  or  behav- 
ior  not  consonant  with  them  led  to  the  upheavals 
that  often  toppled  emperors  (A.  Kazhdan,  Narody 
Azii  i  Afriki,  no.6  [1966]  52—64,  195).  Emperors 
were  particularly  limited  when  several  elements 
of  the  political  structure  opposed  them,  such  as 
when  church,  bureaucracy,  and  Constantinople’s 
population  coalesced  against  Michael  V.  The  em- 
peror’s  personal  servants  (e.g.,  kouboukleion )  within 
his  palace  were  influential;  when,  like  Empress 
Irene  or  the  last  Macedonians,  emperors  wished 
to  govern  without  interference  from  the  bureau- 
cracy  or  army,  the  outsider  status  of  palace  eu- 
nuchs  such  as  Staurarios  or  John  the  Orphano- 
trophos  brought  them  unusual  political  power. 

The  Byz.  state  machinery  was  extraordinarily 
developed,  efficient,  and  expensive  by  medieval 
standards.  It  accomplished — or  stymied — the  em- 
peror’s  will  by  regimenting  the  population,  by 
administering  justice,  and  by  extracting  taxes  that 
paid  for  troops  and  officials.  The  bureaucracy 
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created  and  employed  much  of  the  aristocracy 
and  might  compete  with  the  emperor  for  control 
of  the  political  structure.  By  a  combination  of 
design  and  historical  accident,  however,  the  ex- 
treme  fragmentation  of  functions  and  power  (gth— 
ìoth-C.  finances  alone — an  asset  indispensable  for 
revolution — were  divided  among  nine  separate 
offìcials  and  subordinate  services,  each  of  which 
reported  directly  to  the  emperor  [Oikonomides, 
Listes  3 1 2- 1 9])  as  well  as  overlapping jurisdictions, 
the  combination  of  disparate  competences  (e.g., 
logothetes  tou  dromou),  and  the  fact  that  offices  were 
held  at  imperial  pleasure  made  it  difficult  for  the 
bureaucracy  to  unite  in  opposing  the  emperor. 
The  senate  constituted  more  a  social  order  of 
active  and  retired  functionaries  than  a  political 
body  capable  of  acting  on  an  institutional  basis. 

The  church  was  a  de  facto  political  force  within 
the  political  structure,  but  its  political  power  lacked 
constitutional  status.  The  depositions  of  Byz.  pa- 
triarchs  suggest  that  their  power  was  weakened 
by  loose  authority  over  bishops,  the  emperor’s 
privileges  within  the  church,  and  the  patriarch’s 
physical  proximity  to  him.  Nonetheless,  the  sec- 
ular  church’s  prestige  and  role  in  publicly  recog- 
nizing  the  emperor’s  Orthodox  legitimacy  gave 
the  patriarchate  an  influence  that  could  some- 
times  stalemate  imperial  power.  The  monastic 
church’s  decentralization  diffused  the  political  and 
economic  impact  of  individual  monastic  commu- 
nities,  although  itcould  provide  a  political  irritant, 
as  it  did  during  Iconoclasm. 

The  military  enjoyed  a  privileged  place  in  the 
political  structure  and  was  always  a  factor  to  be 
reckoned  with.  Yet  it,  too,  divided  into  separate 
vertical  lines  of  organization  answering  directly  to 
the  emperor,  such  as  the  distinctions  among  the- 
mala  with  their  dispersed  geographic  basis,  tag- 
mata,  and  palace  units  like  the  vigla  or  the  he- 
taireiai,  whose  foreign  mercenaries  stood  outside 
the  social  and  cultural  networks  that  might  have 
fostered  political  cooperation  with  other  units. 
The  bureaucracy’s  role  in  financing  and  equip- 
ping  the  troops  limited  their  freedom  of  action 
and  provoked  constant  frictions  in  the  provinces, 
thanks  to  the  army’s  extensive  and  ill-defined  role 
in  local  administration. 

Local  power  was  controlled  as  tightly  as  possible 
from  Constantinople,  whence  came  the  gover- 
nors,  tax  registrars,  and  inspectors;  the  emperor 
saw  to  it  that  judicial  appeals  were  made  from  the 


provinces  and  the  general  effect  was  administra- 
tion  from  above.  At  the  sarne  time,  however,  eth- 
nic  colonies  within  the  empire  might  enjoy  auton- 
omy  (e.g.,  Sklaviniai).  Provincial  cities  possessed 
a  relatively  extensive  self-administration,  al- 
though  an  imperial  governor  from  Constantino- 
ple  was  often  present.  The  significance  of  cities 
in  the  political  structure  was  greatest  from  the 
4th  to  the  6th  C.  and  esp.  in  late  Byz.,  when  some 
were  able  to  extract  privileges  from  the  emperor. 

The  capital  as  a  whole  enjoyed  unique  status 
within  the  political  structure  as  a  source  of  legiti 
macy  and  as  the  impregnable  reservoir  of  powcr 
This  was  where  the  principal  organs  of  the  Bvz. 
political  structure  were  headquartered,  esp.  when 
Constantinople  acquired  an  exceptional  position 
thanks  to  the  loss  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch.  The 
influence  of  Constantinople  increased  as  its  pop- 
ulation  and  commerce  revived. 

Although  late  Roman  emperors  had  feared  ur- 
ban  riots  and  ultimately  mastered  the  factions, 
demographic  collapse  neutralized  the  people,  who 
played  little  role  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
political  structure  after  the  7th  C.,  as  the  Byz. 
notion  of  demokratia  (see  Democracy)  suggests. 
Imperial  law  insisted  that  popular  sovereignty  had 
been  transferred  definitively  to  the  emperor  (e.g., 
scholion  to  Basil.  60.46.1)  and  the  people  were 
considered  to  have  fulfilled  their  political  duties 
when  they  obeyed  imperial  commands,  paid  their 
taxes,  or  participated  in  ceremonies.  Just  how 
insignificant  they  were  considered  is  revealed  by 
the  way  laos  is  used  unconsciously  to  refer  to  the 
elite  and  the  army  (e.g.,  McCormick,  Etemal  Vic- 
tory  71,  n.130,  194,  n.27). 

From  Constantine  I  to  the  Romnenoi,  institu- 
tions  supplied  the  key  criterion  in  each  social 
element’s  relations  to  the  emperor.  Even  the  lowest- 
born  individuals  could  play  a  decisive  role  if  they 
occupied  an  essential  institutional  position  within 
the  political  structure.  From  the  úrne  of  tne  Kom- 
nenoi,  however,  kinship  supplanted  institutions, 
as  power  flowed  from  family  proximity  to  the 
emperor. 

The  late  Roman  political  structure  recognized 
a  role  for  the  senate,  army,  people,  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  the  church,  as  is  reflected,  for  example, 
in  imperial  acclamation  and  coronation.  Within 
certain  bounds,  such  as  allegiance  to  the  reigning 
emperor,  some  diversity  of  opinion  might  be  tol- 
erated,  but  it  was  risky.  Diffuse  power  persisted 
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in  the  great  cities’  masses  and,  once  the  govern- 
ment  had  settled  in  Constantinople,  emperors  paid 
nervous  attention  to  the  factions  and  the  crowds’ 
acclamations.  Nonetheless,  even  the  serious  Nika 
Revolt  threatened  the  throne  only  when  sena- 
torial  malcontents  attempted  to  graft  a  usurpa- 
tion  onto  the  disturbances.  At  this  time  power 
was  securely  anchored  in  the  army,  which  pro- 
duced  a  majority  of  new  emperors.  The  central 
bureaucracy’s  status  grew  considerably  in  the  5th 
C.,  culminating  in  the  election  of  Anastasios  I  and 
recruitment  of  subsequent  emperors  from  the 
palace  milieu. 

The  military  crises  of  the  7th-8th  C.  brought 
soldier  emperors  to  the  fore,  as  the  state’s  dimen- 
sions  and  resources  shrank.  The  central  bureau- 
cracy  successfully  opposed  Constans  II’s  plan  to 
move  the  capital  back  to  Italy,  but  theme  com- 
manders  subsequently  dominated  the  political 
structure,  supplying  numerous  emperors  and 
usurpers  as  Constantinople’s  population  dwin- 
dled.  The  church  became  mired  in  doctrinal  dis- 
putes  with  political  overtones,  like  Monothele- 
tism  and  Iconoclasm,  and  proved  unable  to  thwart 
the  imperial  will. 

The  last  great  revolt  of  the  themes  failed  with 
Thomas  the  Slav  (820-23).  The  next  two  cen- 
turies  were  a  period  of  centralization  and  orga- 
nization  in  which  the  bureaucratic  oligarchy  and 
central  military  command  competed  for  political 
center  stage  in  Constantinople,  reflected  in  con- 
troversy  and  codification  of  precedence  and  cere- 
mony.  The  church  had  increased  its  prestige  and 
ambition  after  Iconoclasm,  but  patriarchs  who 
overestimated  their  political  weight  were  deposed. 
By  the  1  ìth  C.,  Constantinople’s  nonsenatorial 
population  was  flourishing  again  and  began  to 
claim  a  political  role  (S.  Vryonis,  DOP  17  [1963] 
289-314;  Lemerle,  Cinq  études  287-93),  esp. 
through  the  guilds,  some  of  whose  members  gained 
senatorial  status  on  the  eve  of  the  Romnenoi. 

The  Romnenoi  and  their  successors  in  Nicaea 
attempted  to  transform  the  political  structure 
fundamentally,  along  the  lines  of  a  patrimonial 
state  in  which  political  power  was  essentially  re- 
served  to  members  of  the  imperial  clan  and  their 
family  allies.  Gradations  of  the  political  structure’s 
hierarchy  now  reflected  the  degree  of  kinship 
between  the  dignitary  and  the  emperor.  The  ex- 
pansion  of  the  senate  was  blocked  or  undone  and 
the  church’s  growing  power  was  curtailed  along 


with  that  of  the  city,  which  provided  so  many  of 
its  officers. 

The  Latin  Empire’s  feudal,  centrifugal  charac- 
ter  spawned  autonomous  territorial  entities  on  the 
model  of  Western  principalities,  which  sometimes 
united  Greek  and  Frankish  lineages  and  survived 
the  Latin  Empire’s  collapse.  Direct  intervention 
by  foreign  powers  in  Byz.  internal  politics  became 
a  permanent  component  of  the  political  structure. 

Paradoxically,  the  tiny  Palaiologan  state,  with 
its  appanage  system,  was  the  most  politically  de- 
centralized  in  the  empire’s  history.  Its  ambitions 
far  outstripped  its  capacities.  The  political  struc- 
ture  combined  the  imperial  clan  system  with  a 
feudalized  state.  The  effort  to  secure  political 
support  degenerated  into  civil  war,  and  the  polit- 
ical  structure  was  further  fragmented  by  attempts 
to  win  loyalty  through  the  concession  of  heritable 
pronoiai,  immunities,  and  municipal  franchises. 
The  political  structure  failed  to  integrate  the 
emerging  territorial  or  urban  forces,  such  as 
Thessalonike’s  Zealots.  As  the  emperors’  power 
base  and  prestige  contracted,  that  of  the  church 
expanded  since  patriarchal  spiritual  authority  ran 
much  further  than  the  emperor’s  writ,  allowing 
patriarchs  and  dissident  factions  to  paralyze  and 
even  alter  imperial  policy,  such  as  Union  of  the 
Churches. 

lit.  H.G.  Beck,  Ideen,  pt.XII  (1966),  22—47.  Idem,  “A’o- 
mos,  Kanon  und  Staatsraison  ìn  Byzanz,”  Sitzungsberichte 
der  österreichische  Akademie  der  Wissensckaften,  Philosophisch- 
historische  Klasse  384  (1981)  1—60.  Lemerle,  Ciruf  études  249- 
31 2.  Hendy,  Economy.  — M.McC. 

POLITICAL  VERSE  (tto\ltlkò<;  crrtyoç,  “city  verse” 
or  more  likely  “verse  of  ill  repute”),  a  15-syllable 
meter,  based  on  word-accents,  without  reference 
to  ancient  patterns  of  long  and  short  syllables. 
There  is  an  invariable  break  after  syllable  8  and 
compulsory  accents  on  14  and  either  6  or  8  or 
both.  Each  half-line  has  an  iambic  tendency  to 
stress  even-numbered  syllables,  increasing  in 
strength  toward  its  end,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

Byz.  commentators  derived  political  verse  from 
ancient  iambic  and  trochaic  catalectic  tetrameters, 
but  this  is  uncertain.  Political  verse  first  appears 
around  the  6th  C.  as  fragments  within  other  var- 
ied  verse  forms,  esp.  the  kontakion,  which  may 
be  coincidental  (j.  Koder,/Öfi  33  [1983]  45-56). 
In  surviving  texts  it  was  first  used  consistently,  in 
learned  language  and  at  the  imperial  court,  by 
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Stress  Pattern  of  Political  Yerse 


Syllable: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7  8 

11  9 

ÌO 

1 1 

1  2 

13 

>4 

15 

Stress: 

(/ 

•  ') 

11 

X 

X 

O 

d) 

n 

r 

-  /) 

II  x 

X 

n 

(/) 

- 

/ 

- 

(/ 

-  n 

II 

Key:  /  invariable  stress;  (/)  frequent  stress;  x  free  in  accentuation;  (*■)  rare  stress;  *  unstressed 


Symeon  Metaphrastes  (I.  Sevcenko,  DOP  23/4 
[1969/70]  185—228).  It  is  unwise  to  assume,  how- 
ever,  that  the  verse  was  the  result  of  innovation 
at  this  cultural  level.  Whatever  its  origin,  its  pres- 
ervation  was  only  likely  within  the  milieu  of  Byz. 
literati,  who  dominated  the  dissemination  of  the 
written  word.  Political  verse  may  perhaps  have 
won  entry  to  the  court  by  its  similarity  to  the 
traditional  verse  of  the  Roman  triumph.  Much 
circumstantial  evidence  points  to  a  popular  origin 
in  oral  poetry  (see  Poetry,  Oral),  particularly  its 
use  by  those  Byz.  scholars  who  exploited  its  lack 
of  ancient  models  and  consequent  freedom  from 
linguistic  conservatism:  it  was  easier  to  use  than 
prose  in  addressing  half-literate  patrons.  It  was 
closely  connected  with  the  breakthrough  of  ver- 
nacular  into  writing;  in  fact  it  is  the  verse  of 
almost  all  Byz.  popular  poetry  surviving  in  written 
form.  By  the  iqth  C.,  the  connection  with  poetry 
at  an  oral  level,  which  has  been  stated  as  a  hy- 
pothesis  for  the  earlier  period,  seems  all  but  cer- 
tain.  This  fact  is  conhrmed  by  the  dominance  of 
political  verse  in  modern  Greek  folk  song,  at  least 
since  the  first  preserved  examples  from  the  i6th 
C. 

lit.  M.J.  Jeffreys,  “The  Nature  and  Origins  of  the  Po- 
iitical  Verse,”  DOP  28  (1974)  141-95.  B.  Lavagnini,  Alle 
origim  del  verso  polüico  (Palermo  1983).  L.  Politis,  “Neoteres 
apopseis  gia  te  gennese  kai  te  dome  tou  dekapentasylla- 
bou,”  AhadAlhPr  56.2  (1981)  211-28.  -MJ.J. 

POLL  TAX  (from  “poll,”  head  [in  mcn  and  ani- 
mals]),  a  term  of  English  fiscal  law  convendonally 
used  in  discussion  of  the  late  Roman  and  Byz. 
fiscal  system.  It  means  the  tax  levied  on  an 
individual  or  his  animals,  rather  than  on  his  land 
or  merchandise.  According  to  traditional  views, 
developed  in  the  late  ìgth  C.  by  V.  Vasil’evskij 
and  retained  by  many  modern  scholars,  the  late 
Roman  capitatio  (the  levy  on  caput)  was  a  poll 
tax.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  it  sur- 
vived  in  the  form  of  the  hearth  tax  (rapniron) 


and  appears  in  late  Byz.  texts  under  names  con- 
nected  with  the  Greek  word  for  head,  hephale, 
such  as  rephalaion  and  kephalatikion.  The  exis- 
tence  of  the  poll  tax  in  the  Roman  Empire  and 
Byz.  has  sínce  been  questioned:  A.  Déléage  (La 
capitation  du  Bas-Empire  [Macon  1945]  255)  and 
Goffart  ( Caput  36,  n.  1 9)  consider  the  capitatio  not 
as  a  tax  but  as  “a  method  of  evaluation”;  the 
equation  of  the  hearth  tax  with  the  poll  tax  is 
doubted;  and  many  terms  interpreted  by  Vasil’ev- 
skij  as  poll  tax  turn  out  to  have  no  such  meaning. 

lit.  V.G.  VasiPevskij,  “Materialy  dlja  vnutrennej  istorii 
Vizantijskogo  gosudarstva,”  ZMNP  210  (1880)  366-69. 

~A.K. 


POLO.  See  Sports. 

POLOS.  See  Sphaira. 

POLOVTSY.  See  Cumans. 

POLYCYCLIC.  See  Monocyclic  and  Poly- 

CYCLIC. 

POLYELEOS  (7roXuéXeoç),  a  chant,  comprising 
selected  verses  from  Psalms  134  and  135,  sung 
during  the  orthros  on  Feasts  of  the  Lord  and 
several  other  times  during  the  church  year.  Pre- 
servcd  in  ìjth-  and  ìjth  C.  musical  anthologies 
(Aholouthiai),  the  earliest  musical  settings  consist 
of  three  separate  melodic  categories:  (1)  anony- 
mous  and  traditional  repertories  that  presumably 
contain  the  oldest  layers  of  chant;  (2)  newer 
chants — personal  and  individual  extensions  of  the 
older  layers — attributed  to  various  composers  ac- 
tive  in  the  i4th  and  1 5th  C.;  and  (3)  a  collection 
of  kalophonic  settings  (see  Teretismata)  for  cer- 
tain  lines  from  Psalm  134,  which  are  also  new 
compositions  attributed  to  specific  composers. 
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lit.  E.  Williams,  “The  Ralophonic  Tradition  and  Chants 
for  the  Polyeleos  Psalm  134,”  SEC  4  (1979)  228-41. 

— D.E.C. 

POLYEURTOS  (rioXúeitKToç),  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople  (3  Apr.  956-5  Feb.  970);  born  Con- 
stantinople  ca.900,  died  Constantinople.  Cas- 
trated  in  childhood,  Polyeulctos  was  a  monk  when, 
after  the  death  of  Patr.  Theophylartos,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  see  of  the  capital.  His  election  is 
mysterious:  not  only  had  a  segment  of  the  eccle- 
siastical  hierarchy  led  by  Nikephoros  of  Herakleia 
opposed  him,  but  the  Lekapenoi  were  in  conflict 
with  Polyeuktos;  moreover,  Constantine  VII,  who 
allegedly  had  chosen  Polyeuktos  for  his  wisdom, 
modest  behavior,  and  praise  of  poverty,  kept  trying 
to  depose  the  patriarch.  One  of  the  first  measures 
of  Polyeuktos  was  the  restoration  of  Patr.  Euthy- 
mios  to  the  diptychs.  In  963,  when  Byz.  was  on 
the  verge  of  civil  war,  Polyeuktos,  acting  with  the 
support  of  the  senate,  urged  Nikephoros  (II) 
Phokas  to  vow  solemnly  to  preserve  the  rights  of 
the  minor  sons  of  Romanos  II.  After  the  victory 
of  Nikephoros,  Polyeuktos  consistently  opposed 
the  new  emperor:  he  protested  against  the  im- 
perial  edict  concerning  the  automatic  sanctifica- 
tion  of  warriors  fallen  in  battle  as  well  as  his 
restrictions  on  monastic  property.  When  Nike- 
phoros  was  murdered,  Polyeuktos  demanded  from 
John  I  Tzimiskes  the  abolítion  of  all  novels  pro- 
mulgated  by  Nikephoros  and  the  banishment  of 
Theophano,  Nikephoros’s  widow.  After  John  had 
accepted  these  conditions,  the  patriarch  crowned 
him,  stating  that  the  coronation  absolved  John 
from  the  sin  of  murdering  his  predecessor.  Po- 
lyeuktos  placed  the  newly  reconquered  Antioch 
under  his  control:  he  designated  the  monk  Theo- 
dore  as  patriarch  of  Antioch  and  allowed  the 
Antiochene  patriarchs  to  reside  in  their  metochia 
in  Constantinople.  When  the  Germans  under  Otto 
I  increased  their  pressure  on  Rome,  Polyeuktos 
elevated  Otranto  to  the  rank  of  metropolis  in  968, 
viewing  it  as  a  point  of  Byz.  ecclesiastical  influence 
on  Italy. 

lit.  RegPatr,  fasc.  2,  nos.  790-97.  H.-G.  Beck,  Geschichte 
der  orthodoxen  Kirche  im  byiantinischen  Reich  (Göttingen  tg8o) 
124-26.  Idem,  Nomos,  Kanon  und  Staalsraison  in  Byzanz 
(Vienna  1981)  25-34.  R.  Jamn,  Bihisanct.  10:995^ 

-A.K. 

POLYEURTOS,  CHURCH  OF  SAINT,  built  be- 
tween  524  and  527  by  Anicia  Juliana  in  the 


Constantianae  quarter  of  Constantinople  (mod. 
Saraçhane),  where  she  owned  a  mansion.  In- 
scribed  in  it  was  a  long  epigram  ( AnthGr  1:10) 
alluding  to  this  and  other  unnamed  foundations 
of  hers.  Despite  its  magnificence  and  prominent 
situation  on  the  street  leading  to  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Apostles,  St.  PoIyeuktos  has  no  history. 
A  chance  discovery  of  inscribed  blocks  corre- 
sponding  to  the  text  of  the  epigram  (1960)  led  to 
excavations  that  revealed  the  vast  substructures 
of  the  church  with  an  atrium  to  the  west  and  an 
adjoining  baptistery  and  a  wealth  of  elaborate 
architectural  sculpture.  The  plan  of  the  church  at 
ground  level  remains  uncertain,  but  certainly  it 
was  domed  and  had  several  exedrae  and  a  gallery. 
Before  the  construction  of  Hagia  Sophia,  St. 
Polyeuktos  may  have  been  the  most  ambitious 
church  of  the  city.  It  was  abandoned  in  the  i2th 
C.  and  robbed  of  its  sculpture  both  before  and 
after  1204.  The  so-called  Pilastri  Acritani,  which 
stand  near  the  southwest  corner  of  S.  Marco, 
Venice,  as  well  as  capitals  in  Venice  and  else- 
where,  come  from  St.  Polyeuktos. 

lit.  C.  Mango,  I.  Sevcenko,  “Remains  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Polyeuktos  at  Constantinople,’’  DOP  15  (1961)  243-47. 
R.M.  Harrison,  Excavations  al  Saraçhane  in  Istanbul,  voI.  1 
(Princeton  1986).  C.  Strube,  Polyeuktuskirche  und  Hagea  So- 
phia  (Munich  1984).  -C.M. 


POLYRANDELON.  See  Lighting,  Ecclesias- 

TICAL. 

POLYSTAURION  (iro\vaTavpLou),  a  phelonion 
or  liturgical  cape  decorated  with  a  design  of  crosses, 
first  encountered  in  late  nth-  and  early  I2th-C. 
images  of  church  fathers  (e.g.,  Vat.  gr.  1 156,  fol. 
250v,  and  at  Asinou,  M.  Sacopoulo,  Asinou  en 
1106  [Brussels  1966]  pl.XX!Ib);  the  term  first 
appears  in  a  text  in  a  I2th-C.  commentary  (Zo- 
naras  ìn  Rhalles-Potles,  Syntagma  2:260.25).  The 
wearing  of  the  polyslaurion  may  have  been  origi- 
nally  the  prerogative  of  patriarchs  (Theodore  Bal- 
samon  in  Rhalles-Potles,  Syntagma  4:478.26—28), 
but  by  the  iqth  C.  its  use  had  been  extended  to 
metropolitans  as  well.  Although  the  phelonion  could 
be  of  any  color,  the  polystaurion  was  always  white, 
with  black  crosses. 

lit.  Braun,  Liturgische  Gewandung  237.  Bernadakis, 
“Ornements  liturgiques”  i32f.  Walter,  Arí  &  Ritual  14-16. 

-N.P.S. 
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PONTIFEX,  pontiff,  the  title  of  a  pagan  Roman 
priest,  pontifex  maximus,  assumed  by  Roman  em- 
perors  and  retained  by  Constantine  I  after  his 
conversion  to  Christianity.  Emp.  Gratian  abol- 
ished  the  title  between  375  and  383,  but  it  contin- 
ued  to  be  used  in  Constantinople  until  the  6th  C. 
The  title  influenced  Christian  terminology:  the 
phrases  summus  sacerdos  and  summus  pontifex  were 
used  to  render  the  Greek  title  archiereus  and  were 
applied  to  bishops.  In  the  2nd  C.,  for  example, 
in  Tertullian,  the  term  had  pagan  connotations 
and  its  application  had  a  derisive  tone;  in  the  4th 
C.,  however,  ponlifex  was  a  term  for  a  bishop;  in 
the  5th  C.  Paulinus  of  Nola  characterized  the 
bishop  of  Hippo  as  summus  pontifex.  By  approxi- 
mately  378  the  title  of  ponlifex  religionis  was  ap- 
plied  to  the  pope  of  Rome.  Pope  Leo  I  used  the 
expression  summus  pontifex  for  Christ  and  for  him- 
self;  he  bears  the  title  pontifex  on  an  inscription  in 
the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul  fuori  le  Mura.  Isidore  of 
Seville  aiso  accepted  ponlifex  as  princeps  sacerdotum 
and  an  offìcial  designation  of  episcopal  rank  (PL 
82:29iC).  The  title  pontifex  maximus  for  popes  did 
not  pass  into  common  usage  until  the  Renais- 
sance. 

lit.  P.  Stockmeier,  “Die  Übernahme  des  Pontifex-Titels 
im  spätantiken  Christentum,”  Konzil  und  Papst  (Munich- 
Paderborn-Vienna  1975)  75-84.  G.J.  Szemler,  RE  supp. 
15  (1978)  347.  R.  Le  Déaut,  “Le  titre  de  Summus  Sacerdos 
donné  à  Melchisédech  est-il  d’orígine  juive?”  RechScRel  50 
(1962)  222-29.  ~A  K- 


PONTOHERARLEIA.  See  Herarleia. 

PONTOS  (IIÓRroç,  Lat.  Pontus),  a  toponym  with 
four  Byz.  meanings. 

1.  The  south  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  from  the 
Halys  River  to  the  Phasis,  together  with  the  ad- 
jacent  mountains  and  the  valleys  of  the  Isis  and 
Lykos.  The  coastal  region  is  exccptionalIy  fertilc 
and  well  forested,  with  rich  mineral  deposits.  It 
had  always  been  densely  populated,  while  the 
drier  interior  contains  fewer  cities.  The  whole 
region  is  filled  with  Byz.  monuments,  most  of 
them  from  the  empire  of  Trebizond. 

2—3.  Two  Diocletianic  prouinces.  The  first, 
Helenopontos  (called  Diospontos  until  the  time  of 
Constantine  I),  stretched  from  Sinope  to  the  Ly- 
kos,  with  Amaseia  as  its  metropolis;  the  second, 
Pontos  Polemoniakos,  was  administered  from 


Neoraisareia  and  reached  as  far  as  Trebizond. 
The  ecclesiastical  dioceses  followed  this  division. 
In  535,  Justinian  I  combined  these  two  civil  prov- 
inces  under  the  moderator  Justinianus  Helenoponti, 
who  had  both  civil  and  military  powers.  This 
reform  was  ephemeral,  and  the  two  provinces 
were  restored  and  existed  through  the  7th  C. 
Kommerkiarioi  of  Pontos,  however,  are  attested  as 
late  as  the  9th  C. 

4.  Pontica  diocese  of  the  Diocletianic  system.  The 

diocese  comprised  central  and  northern  Asia  Mi- 
nor,  with  the  provinces  of  Bithynia,  Honorias, 
Galatia,  Paphlagonia,  Helenopontos,  Pontos 
Polemoniakos,  Cappadocia,  and  Armenia;  it  was 
administered  by  a  vicar  with  headquarters  at 
Amaseia.  Its  army  was  commanded  by  the  dux 
Ponti  et  Armeniae  until  the  mid-5th  C.,  when  duces 
of  the  two  provinces  of  Pontos  were  instituted 
instead.  Justinian  abolished  these  commands,  en- 
trusting  the  whole  region  to  the  magisler  mililum 
for  Armenia,  the  forerunner  of  the  strategos  of 
Armeniaron.  The  emperor  suppressed  the  dio- 
cese  in  535,  making  the  vicar  the  governor  of 
Galatia  I  with  special  powers.  When  this  failed, 
the  vicar  was  restored  in  548  with  broader  au- 
thority  than  before.  The  diocese  ceased  to  exist 
in  the  7th  C.  Its  territory  was  divided  between  the 
Opsirion  and  Armeniakon  themes. 

lit.  Bryer-Winfield,  Pontos.  W.M.  Ramsay,  The  Historìcal 
Geography  of  Asia  Minor  (London  1890;  rp.  Amsterdam 
1962)317-30.  -C.F. 


POOR  ( ttt(i)xoí ,  also  7répT)reç,  aporoi,  etc.).  Byz. 
law  defined  the  poor  as  those  who  possessed  less 
than  50  nomismata  (Prochiron,  27.13)  and  dis- 
tinguished  their  legal  status,  so  that  in  some  cases 
a  wealthy  person  was  fined  while  a  poor  person 
underwent  corporal  punishment  (flogging)  for  the 
same  offense.  There  is  only  scanty  information 
concerning  the  number  of  poor  in  Byz.  society; 
John  Chrysostom  estimated  their  number  in  Con- 
stantinople  at  no  more  than  50,000  (PG  60:97.26- 
27)  and  (less  reliably)  as  a  tenth  of  Antioch’s 
population  (PG  58:630.10);  the  7th-C.  patriarch 
John  Eleemon  supported  more  than  7,500  indi- 
gents  in  Alexandria  (vita,  348.39).  The  poor  in- 
cluded  not  only  the  destitute  ( aporoi )  and  beggars 
but  underemployed  urban  laborers  ( Pratum  Spir- 
ituale  [PG  87-3:2888AB])  and  small  farmers 
unable  to  work  their  lands  profitably  (Leo  VI, 
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nov.ii4).  Their  diet,  primarily  cereals  and  dry 
vegetables  (often  in  inadequate  quantities),  was 
nutritionally  deficient,  and  they  appear  to  have 
suffered  consequently  high  rates  of  illness  and 
early  mortality.  They  were  often  identihable  by 
their  appearance,  esp.  by  threadbare  clothing  re- 
placed  only  yearly.  For  many,  shelter  comprised 
rented  accommodations  near  worksites,  while 
homeless  beggars  congregated — despite  imperial 
prohibition  (Justinian  I,  nov.8o,  ch.5.1) — in  ob- 
scure  sections  of  Constantinople,  sleeping  under 
arcades  during  inclement  weather  (TheophCont 
gog.5-6);  St.  Loukas  the  Stylite  distributed  alms 
to  wandering  vagabonds  in  Paphlagonia  (ed.  Dele- 
haye,  Saints  slylites  205.8-11).  Relations  between 
rich  and  poor  were  at  times  marked  by  overt 
hostility;  some  nth-C.  peasants  raided  neighbor- 
ing  estates  (Psellos,  Scripta  min.  2:82f),  while  a 
I4th-C.  coalition  of  poor  cultivators  and  monks 
opposed  John  VI  Kantakouzenos  (Kantak. 
2: 1^6.21-23).  A  similar  antagonism  is  expressed 
by  Alexios  Mahrembolites  in  his  Dialogue  Between 
the  Rich  and  the  Poor. 

Imperial  solicitude  for  the  poor  formed  a  sa- 
lient  feature  of  the  (idealized)  emperor’s  image  in 
Byz.  political  theory,  while  poverty  provided  a 
model  for  monastic  life  and  hgured  prominently 
in  many  hagiographical  legends.  Thus  the  Byz. 
always  possessed  an  ambivalent  atdtude  toward 
poverty,  considering  it  a  manifestation  of  social 
inferiority  but,  at  the  same  time,  superiority  in 
terms  of  spiritual  values  and  access  to  salvation. 

lit.  E.  Patlagean,  Paunrelé  économiqve  el  pawreté  sociale  à 
Byiance,  qe—ye  siècles  (Paris— The  Hague  1977),  with  rev.  M. 
de  Waha,  Bymntion  49  (1979)  465-90,  M.  Mazzo,  Studi 
stonci  23  (1982)  283-315.  L.C.  Ruggini,  “Povertà  e  ric- 
chezza  nel  cristianesimo  antico,”  Athenaeum  65  (1987)  547- 
52.  M.  Ja.  Sjuzjumov,  “O  ponjatii  ‘trudjaíéijsja’  v  Vizantii,” 
VizVrem  33  (1972)  3-6.  K.  Chvostova,  “Esce  raz  o  termine 
‘ptochos’  v  Vizantii,”  VizOt  (1982)  208-15.  -A.J.C. 

POORHOUSE.  See  Ptochotropheion. 

POPULAR  ART,  conventional  term  applied  to 
art  and  artifacts  of  low  inherent  value  (by  material 
and/or  technique)  made,  assumedly,  for  the  lower 
echelons  of  society.  Bronze,  glass,  lead,  bone,  and 
terra  cotta  were  its  characterisdc  media,  while  molds 
and  stamps  were  often  employed  for  mass  pro- 
duction;  inscriptions  were  usually  impersonal  (e.g., 
“Lord,  help  the  wearer”).  In  some  instances  clear 


strata  in  terms  of  media  (and  cost)  can  be  charted 
across  an  object  type  (e.g.,  belt  fittings  or  pec- 
toral  crosses  in  gold,  silver,  bronze,  and  Iead). 
Roman  sumptuary  laws,  which  restricted  some 
luxury  materials  (gold  rings,  amethysts)  to  certain 
classes,  were  not  effectively  applied  in  Byz.,  sug- 
gesting  that  the  mechanism  of  stratification  was 
the  marketplace.  Some  categories  of  object  (e.g., 
oil  lamps  and  censers)  were,  because  of  their 
utilitarian  nature,  manufactured  primarily  in  base 
media  (bronze  and  terra  cotta);  similarly,  pilgrim 
eulogiai  were  made  in  terra  cotta  not  for  reasons 
of  economy  but  because  the  material  itself  was 
valued  for  its  reliclike  power,  having  come  from 
a  locus  sanctus.  Over  the  centuries  kitchen  and 
dining  utensils  in  glass  and  esp.  terra  cotta  were 
in  great  demand,  and  created  industries  of  their 
own,  including  northern  Syrian  mortaria  in  the 
4th  C.,  North  African  stamped  redware  in  the 
5th  C.,  and  sgrafitto  ware  from  various  centers 
in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  in  and  after  the  gth  C. 
Especially  in  the  last  instance,  whole  categories  of 
decorative  motifs  (stylized  “Sasanian”  plants  and 
animals)  were  developed  which  otherwise  had  lit- 
tle  impact  on  more  sumptuous  arts. 

lit.  A.  Bank,  Prik.lad.noe  iskusstvo  Vizantii  IX— XII  w. 
(Moscow  1978).  A.  Cutler,  “Art  in  Byzantine  Society,”/ÔB 
31.2  (1981)  772—76.  -G.V. 


POPULAR  RELIGION,  a  term  used  to  designate 
both  the  body  of  religious  practices  existing  out- 
side  the  official  liturgical  ritual  of  the  Nicaean- 
Chalcedonian  church,  and  a  body  of  beliefs  other 
than  those  sanctioned  by  the  definitions  ( horoi )  of 
the  ecumenical  councils,  the  canons  of  the  ecu- 
menical  councils  and  local  synods,  and  the  writ- 
ings  of  church  fathers.  Popular  religion  is  not  a 
“vu!gar”  or  popular  phenomenon  that  emerges 
from  the  lower  orders  of  society,  but  a  style  of 
religiosity  extant  in  all  social  strata.  Many  of  its 
elements,  for  example,  icon  veneration  and  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  Christian  amulets,  grad- 
ually  became  part  of  orthodox  practices  since  they 
contravened  no  rules. 

Byz.  Christianity  developed  on  the  substrata  of 
civic,  rural,  and  popular  Hellenic  polytheism  and 
magic,  all  of  which  profoundly  influenced  the 
new  religion.  Although  Constantine  I  the  Great 
and  his  successors  transferred  confiscated  temple 
lands  to  local  churches  and  required  conversion 
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to  Christianity  for  economic  and  political  advance- 
ment,  a  Hellenic  substratum  of  paganism  often 
persisted  despite  conversions:  Pegasios,  the  bishop 
of  Alexandria  Troas,  for  example,  continued  to 
maintain  temples  and  idols  and  to  perform  sac- 
rifices  (Julian,  ed.  Wright,  ep.  19).  The  cities  were 
mostly  Christian  by  the  late  4th  C.,  though  sites 
like  Gaza  and  Carrhae-Harrän  had  large  pagan 
populations  much  longer.  The  religious  transfor- 
mation  of  the  countryside  was  slow.  Writers  such 
as  Shenoute  of  Atripe,  Zacharias  of  Mytilene, 
and  John  of  Ephesus  mention  pagan  villages  in 
the  late  5th  and  early  6th  C.  Monks  penetrated 
the  countryside  to  convert  villages,  a  policy  that 
was  sporadic  until  the  time  of  Justinian  I,  who 
began  bringing  urban  pagans  to  trial  under  the 
law  of  529.  The  law  also  threatened  confiscation 
of  lands  for  all  who  refused  baptism,  a  clear 
advance  over  provisions  in  the  Codex  Theodo- 
sianus,  which  established  harsh  penalties  for  sac- 
rifice,  but  none  for  the  unbaptized.  The  result  of 
Justinian’s  compulsory  conversions  was  the  mix- 
ing  of  old  cult  practices  and  beliefs  with  the  Chris- 
tian:  christianization  of  pagan  rite  and  the  emer- 
gence  of  a  large,  barely  catechized  population. 
Here  the  origins  of  Byz.  popular  religion  are  to 
be  sought. 

Evidence  for  popular  religion  abounds 
throughout  Byz.  Animal  sacrifice  continued  in 
Anatolia  into  the  period  of  Ottoman  rule.  Monks 
like  Nicholas  of  Sion  conducted  christianized 
animal  sacrifices  to  counter  this  practice,  but  with 
mixed  results.  The  defenders  of  Pergamon  sac- 
rificed  an  unborn  fetus  during  Maslama’s  siege  of 
the  city  in  716/17  (Theoph.  3gof).  The  Appendix 
(4.20,  21,  23)  to  the  Ecloga  of  Leo  III  and  Con- 
standne  V  (ca.750)  repeated  earlier  prescriptions 
banning  sacrifice,  but  Photios  (ep-7g)  mentions 
people  who  sacrificed  a  dog  at  a  tomb  to  induce 
the  earth  Gê  to  yield  secret  wealth.  When  the 
attempt  failed,  they  confessed  to  their  bishop. 
Penalties  for  sacrifice  fell  under  civil  law;  renewed 
prohibitions  appear  in  the  Basilira.  Neither  the 
canons  of  the  Council  in  Trullo  or  later  councils, 
nor  the  i2th-C.  glosses  of  Balsamon  and  Zonaras 
treat  the  matter. 

The  Council  in  Trullo  proscribed  many  other 
types  of  popular  religion,  however,  including  Ar- 
menian  customs,  and  established  penalties  (Trom- 
bley,  “Trullo”).  Among  the  “destructive  pagan 
practices”  dealt  with  by  the  Council  were  calendar 


customs  and  festivals  such  as  the  Brumalia,  Cal- 
ends,  Bota,  First  of  March,  and  New  Moon.  The 
canons  mention  practitioners  of  divination,  in- 
cluding  “centurions,”  animal  leaders,  magicians, 
engastrimythoi,  astrologers,  and  cloud-drivers 
( nephodiohtai ).  The  latter  not  only  predicted  the 
future  from  the  shapes  of  clouds,  but  also  used 
incantations  to  deliver  rain  clouds  to  parched 
fields.  The  sixty-second  canon  condemned  the 
invocation  of  Dionysos  during  the  vintage  cycle. 
Many  of  these  practices  lasted  until  the  time  of 
Balsamon  and  Zonaras.  Balsamon  describes  the 
mumming  processions  at  the  time  of  the  Brumalia 
at  the  beginning  of  winter,  when  the  fermented 
wine  was  poured  into  jars.  The  revelers  entered 
churches  wearing  masks  and  animal  costumes  and 
mocked  the  clergy  and  monks.  Works  of  farody, 
such  as  the  Synaxarion  of  the  Honorable  Don- 
key,  which  ridicule  both  clergymen  and  the  church 
service  itself,  reflect  a  similar  attitude  toward  the 
official  church. 

Popular  feasts  not  acknowledged  by  the  church 
calendar  preserved  pagan  practices.  Sorcery  was 
used  against  persons  to  provoke  sickness  and  could 
evoke  popular  hysteria.  Monks  like  St.  Hypatios 
of  Rouphinianai  and  Nikon  ho  “Metanoeite” 
used  prayers,  sacred  oil,  relics,  and  amulets  to 
calm  the  ailing;  Theodore  of  Syreon  aided  his 
possessed  patients  by  scouring  the  countryside  for 
the  sorcerers  responsible  and  by  himself  exorcis- 
ing  the  daimon  thought  to  cause  the  malady.  Saints 
appropriated  other  functions  and  powers  claimed 
by  mantics  and  magicians  as  well,  including  dream 
interpretation,  knowledge  of  the  past  and  future, 
speed  of  movement,  the  summoning  of  rain  clouds, 
the  taming  of  wild  beasts,  and  marked  the  perim- 
eters  of  tilled  fields  with  the  cross  to  protect  them 
from  hailstorms,  floods,  and  locusts.  Churches 
were  erected  at  the  sites  of  pagan  sanctuaries,  and 
ancient  statues  were  thought  to  possess  demonic 
power,  a  belief  which  peivades  llie  Farasiaseis 
syntomoi  chronirai.  (See  also  Demonology.) 

lit.  Trombley,  “Paganism.”  I.  Rochow,  “Zu  ‘heid- 
nischen’  Bräuchen  bei  der  Bevölkerung  des  byzantinischen 
Reiches  im  7.  Jahrhundert,”  Klio  60  (1978)  483-97.  J. 
Geffcken,  Last  Days  of  Greco-Roman  Paganism,  tr.  S.  Mac- 
Cormack  (Amsterdam  1978).  Koukoules,  Bios  2.1  (1948) 
7—63.  J.  Quasten,  Music  and  Worship  in  Pagan  and  Chnstian 
Anliquily  (Washington,  D.C.,  1983).  R.  MacMullen,  Chris- 
tianhing  the  Roman  Empire  (New  Haven  1984).  A.  Frantz, 
“From  Paganism  to  Christianity  in  the  Temples  of  Athens,” 
DOP  19  (1965)  185-205.  W.H.G.  Frend,  Religion  Popular 
and  Unpopular  in  the  Early  Christian  Centuries  (London  1976), 
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pt.XVII  (1971),  19-29.  H.J.  Carpenter,  “Popular  Chris- 
tianity  and  the  Theologians  in  the  Early  Centuries,”yTAS/ 
14(1963)294-310.  -F.R.T. 

POREÒ  (Parenzo),  a  village  in  Croatia  approxi- 
mately  50  km  south  of  Trieste.  The  mid-6th  C. 
cathedral  was  built  by  Bp.  Eufrasius  (hence,  Ba- 
silica  Eufrasiana)  in  the  style  of  Ravenna.  It  is  a 
basilica  with  conch  mosaics  in  three  apses  and 
exceptionally  well  preserved  opus  sectile  on  the 
main  apse  wall.  Columns  and  capitals  of  Greek 
marble,  the  latter  idendcal  to  some  in  S.  Vitale, 
must  have  been  imported  from  Byz.,  as  were  some 
parts  of  the  opus  sectile\  according  to  A.  Terry 
( DOP  40  [ig86]  147—64),  the  assemblage  of  mo- 
saic  and  opus  sectile  was  done  by  local  Adriatic 
craftsmen. 

LlT.  B.  Molajoli,  La  Basilica  Eufrasiana  di  Paremo  (Padua 
1943).  M.  Prelog,  Euphrasius-Basilika  von  Porec  (Zagreb  1986). 
A.  Terry,  “The  ScuÌpture  at  the  Cathedral  oí'  Eufrasius  in 
Porec,”  DOP  42  (1988)  13-64.  -D.K. 

PORIROLOGOS  (YlújpLhcoháyoç,  lit.  “Fruit  Book”), 
a  short  anonymous  prose  text  of  uncertain  date, 
satirizing  late  Byz.  legal  procedures  and  court 
ceremonial.  All  the  parts  are  played  by  fruit: 
Grape  is  denounced  before  Emp.  Quince,  who  is 
attended  by  Protostrator  Peach,  the  Caesar  Pista- 
chio,  etc.  Grape  is  condemned  to  be  suspended 
from  a  tree,  beaten,  and  his  blood  consumed  until 
men  have  drunk  themselves  into  a  stupor.  As  the 
context  is  now  unknown,  it  is  not  clear  whether 
Porikologos  is  a  tract  against  drunkenness  or  a 
satire  directed  against  individuals  who  are  con- 
cealed  behind  the  fruit  figures.  Not  dissimilar  in 
tone  to  the  Opsarologos,  Porikologos’ s  continuing 
popularity  is  attested  by  many  post-Byz.  versions 
as  well  as  by  Serbian  and  Turkish  translations. 

ed.  Wagner,  Carmina  199-202.  Eng.  tr.,  M.C.  Bartusis, 
“The  Fruit  Book,”  Modern  Greek  Studies  Yearbook  4  (1988) 
205-12. 

lit.  Beck,  Volksliteratur  1 77T  -E.M.J. 

PORPHYRIOS  OF  GAZA,  bishop  of  Gaza  (from 
395)  and  saint;  born  Thessalonike  ca.347,  died 
Gaza  26  Feb.  420.  Porphyrios  began  his  career  as 
a  monk  in  the  Egyptian  and  Palestinian  desert 
(ca.372— 82),  then  went  to  Jerusalem,  where  he 
earned  his  living  as  a  leather-worker.  In  392  he 
became  a  priest  and  three  years  later  bishop  of 
Gaza.  The  core  of  the  Life  of  Porphyrios,  alleg- 


edly  written  by  his  disciple  Mark  the  Deacon, 
involves  the  bishop’s  struggle  against  paganism  in 
Gaza  and  his  campaign  for  destruction  of  the 
temple  of  the  local  god  Marnas  (identified  with 
Zeus).  In  Constantinople,  Porphyrios  gained  the 
covert  support  of  John  Chrysostom  and  at- 
tracted  the  Empress  Eudoxia  to  his  cause  by  pre- 
dicting  to  her  the  birth  of  a  male  heir.  Her  hus- 
band,  Emp.  Arkadios,  was  reluctant,  but  Eudoxia 
arranged  for  her  newborn  son,  Theodosios  II, 
to  sanction  the  destruction  of  the  Marneion,  sup- 
posedly  on  his  baptismal  day  (6  Jan.  402?).  Re- 
turning  with  an  army  commanded  by  the  clarissi- 
mus  Cynegius  (a  relative  of  Cynegius  Maternius?), 
Porphyrios  set  the  Marneion  afire  and  replaced  it 
with  a  huge  church  allegedly  designed  and  funded 
by  Eudoxia. 

source.  Marc  le  Diacre,  Vie  de  Porphyre  évêque  de  Gaza, 
ed.  H.  Grégoire,  M.-A.  Rugener  (Paris  1930),  with  Fr.  tr.; 
rev.  by  F.  Halkin,  AB  49  (1931)  155—60,  and  F.  Nau,  ROC 
27  (1929-30)  422-41. 

lit.  BHG  1570-72.  J.L.  Heiberg,  Den  hellige  Porphynos, 
biskop  af  Gaza  (Copenhagen  1912).  -A.K. 

PORPHYRIUS  OPTATIANUS,  perhaps  cor- 
rectly  (the  orthography  and  style  are  disputed) 
Publilius  Optatianus  signo  Porphyrius,  4th-C.  Latin 
poet.  Porphyrius  was  an  important  senator  and 
perhaps  a  pagan  priest  from  Africa,  who  in  325 
earned  his  recall  from  exile  by  Constantine  with 
a  batch  of  20  panegyrical  poems.  He  later  pub- 
lished  these  with  the  addition  of  seven  more  ad- 
dressed  to  a  certain  Bassus,  perhaps  the  eastern 
praetorian  prefect  of  318—31  and  consul  in  the 
latter  year  (T.D.  Barnes,  AJPh  96  [1975]  173—86). 
Imperial  favor  subsequently  extended  to  making 
Porphyrius  governor  of  Achaea  (325—29)  and  twice 
(329,  333)  prefect  of  Rome.  A  fuller  career  is 
possible  on  the  plausible  but  unprovable  identifi- 
cation  of  him  with  the  anonymous  official  whose 
horoscope  is  supplied  by  Firmicus  Maternus  (Ma- 
thesis  2.29.10-20).  His  verses  (some  items  in  the 
Latin  Anthology  may  also  be  by  him)  are  notable 
only  for  their  structural  trickeries,  being  multiple 
acrostics  and  on  occasion  figurate  in  the  Hellen- 
istic  manner. 

ed.  Carmma,  ed.  G.  Polara,  2  vols.  (Turin  1973).  lt.  tr. 
G.  Polara,  Carmi  (Naples  1976). 

lit.  PLRE  1  '649.  G.  Polara,  Ricerche  sulla  tradmone  mano- 
scrilla  di  Publilio  Optaiiano  Porfirio  (Salerno  1971).  W.  Levi- 
tan,  “Dancing  at  the  End  of  the  Rope:  Optatian  Porfyry 
and  the  Field  of  Roman  Verse,”  TAPA  1 15  (1985)  245—69. 

-B.B. 


PORPHYROGENNETOS  (îrop^poyéwrjroî, 
TTOp^wpoyewíjrrjç),  an  imperial  epithet  meaning 
“purple-born”  and  designating  a  son  or  daughter 
born  after  the  father  had  become  emperor.  The 
concept  was  already  familiar  in  the  6th  C.  (G. 
Ostrogorsky,  E.  Stein,  Bymntion  7  [1932]  199;  cf. 
John  of  Ephesus,  HE  3.5. 14,  tr.  Brooks,  199.29- 
200.5),  but  the  term  itself  seems  to  reflect  ad- 
vancing  conceptíons  of  hereditary  legitimacy  and 
has  not  been  securely  detected  before  846  (Fal- 
kenhausen,  Dominatione  12,  n.64).  It  became  com- 
mon  in  the  ìoth  C.,  esp.  in  connection  with  Con- 
stantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos,  who  described 
the  court  ceremonies  that  attended  the  birth  of  a 
male  porphyrogennetos  ( De  cer. ,  bk.2 ,  ch. 2 1 ,  ed.  Reiske 
615—19).  Byz.  explained  porphyrogennetos  either  in 
terms  of  the  parents’  assumption  of  the  purple 
(Psellos,  ep.144,  ed.  Sathas,  MB  5:390.21-27)  or 
by  the  custom  that  had  empresses  giving  birth  in 
a  purple-decorated  structure  of  the  palace,  the 
Porphyra  (An.Romn.  2:90.3—19).  Both  explana- 
tions  were  already  current  in  the  ìoth  C.,  since 
Liutprand  of  Cremona  accepts  first  the  latter 
(Antapodosis  1.6,  3.30)  and  then  echoes  the  former 
account  ( Legatio ,  15O.  As  Psellos’s  phrasing  sug- 
gests  and  De  ceremoniis  (cf.  F.  Dölger,  BZ  36  [1936] 
148  n.i)  confirms,  acclamations  esp.  favored  the 
epithet.  The  term  porphyrogennetos  remained  in 
use  into  the  Palaiologan  period  (pseudo-Kod. 
1 34- 17)- 

lit.  R.  Jenkins  in  De  adm.  imp.  2:10.  Treitinger,  Kaiser- 
idee  6if,  108— 10.  -M.McC. 

PORPHYRY,  a  hard  rock  ranging  in  color  from 
dark  red  to  purple.  It  was  extracted  in  Upper 
Egypt  until  the  mid-5th  C.,  when  the  quarries  of 
the  Mons  Porphyreticus  were  abandoned  (R.  Gnoli, 
Marmora  Romana 2  [Rome  1988]  122—33).  The 
hardest  stone  known  to  antiquity,  it  appears  to 
have  been  reserved  for  imperial  use,  esp.  during 
the  Tetrarchy  and  the  reign  of  Constantine  I. 
Imperial  portraits,  sarcophagi,  and  the  column 
of  Constantine  in  Constantinople  represent  the 
most  important  work  in  this  material.  Porphyry 
was  worked  by  abrasion  in  Egyptian  workshops 
and  displays  distinct  features  that  had  an  impact 
on  contemporary  marble  sculpture  (Kitzinger, 
Making  9-12,  figs.  5,  8).  Thus  the  tetrarchs  in 
Venice  and  those  in  the  Vatican  as  well  as  a  bust 
of  Galerius  in  Cairo  (Age  of  Spirit.,  no.5)  share  the 
wide  staring  eyes,  typical  also  of  Fayyüm  por- 


traits,  and  the  summary  modeling  that  is  also 
evident  in  parts  of  the  Arch  of  Constantine  in 
Rome  and  a  number  of  marble  sarcophagi  in  the 
same  city  (Kitzinger,  op.  cit.  22,  figs.  35—38).  The 
ornate  porphyry  sarcophagi  of  Constantia  (the 
daughter  of  Constantine  I)  and  St.  Helena  in  the 
Vatican  display  pagan  decoration,  while  imperial 
examples  in  Constantinople  bear  only  crosses  and 
wreaths.  In  a  letter  written  from  Rome  to  John 
VIII,  Manuel  Chrysoloras  recalls  seeing  en- 
throned  figures  of  porphyry  in  Constantinople. 

lit.  A.A.  Vasiliev,  “Imperial  Porphyry  Sarcophagi  in 
Constantinople,”  DOP  4  (1948)  1-26.  R.  Delbrück,  Anúke 
Porphyrwerhe  (Ber!in-Leipzig  1932)  1-13,  24-30,  84-129, 
140—51,  2 1 5 f ,  221  —  27.  M.J.  Klein,  Untersuchungen  zu  den 
kaiserlichen  Sleinbriìchen  an  Mons  Porphyrites  und  Mons  Clau- 
dianus  in  der  ösllìchen  Wüste  Àgyptens  (Bonn  1988). 

-L.Ph.B. 


PORPHYRY,  Neoplatonist  philosopher,  named 
Malchos  at  birth;  born  Tyre  233,  died  ca.306. 
Porphyry  studied  Neoplatonism  first  at  Athens, 
chiefly  under  Longinos,  the  “living  library  and 
walking  museum”  (Eunapios,  Lives  of  the  Sophisls 
456).  He  then  moved  to  Rome,  where  for  six  years 
(263—69)  he  was  a  disciple  of  Plotinos,  whose 
works  he  edited  and  whose  biography  he  later 
wrote.  Mental  illness  drove  him  to  Sicily  to  recu- 
perate.  Later  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he 
taught  Plotinian  Neoplatonism  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  Iamblichos  being  his  prize  student.  His  wife 
Marcella  was  herself  an  amateur  of  philosophy. 
Not  instantly  famous  (Eunapios  remarks  that  there 
was  no  biography  of  him),  he  acquired  notoriety 
through  his  treatise  in  15  books  Against  the  Chris- 
tians  (now  fragmentary),  which  was  condemned 
and  burned  in  448  (T.D.  Barnes,  JThSt  n.s.  24 
[1973]  424-42).  An  unlikely  tradition  makes  him 
an  apostate;  any  faith  would  not  have  survived  a 
beating-up  by  a  Christian  gang  in  Caesarea  (Sokr., 
HE  3.23). 

Porphyry  wrote  some  78  works  on  a  wide  range 
of  topics:  vegetarianism,  grammar,  philosophy, 
rhetoric,  science.  His  philcsophica!  writings  in- 
clude  a  commentary  on  the  Categories  of  Aristotle 
(CAG,  vol.  4.1,  ed.  A.  Busse  [Berlin  1887]).  His 
Introduction  (Eisagoge)  to  the  Aristotelian  Organon 
was  to  be  an  infiuential  schoolbook  in  both  East 
and  West.  The  traditional  ascription  to  him  of  a 
chronicle  that  much  influenced  Eusebios  of  Cae- 
sarea  has  now  been  discredited.  In  sum,  Porphy- 
ry’s  indefatigable  preservation  of  others’  work  is 
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more  valuable  than  hís  own.  Bidez  remarks  that 
there  is  not  a  thought  or  an  image  that  one  can 
confidently  affirm  to  be  his  own. 

Porphyry  accepted  the  theory  of  emanation  de- 
veloped  by  Plotinos:  from  the  One  through  its 
hypostases,  Intellect  and  Soul,  to  the  matter  that 
was  unable  to  exist  without  form  and  therefore 
could  not  be  preexistent.  Porphyry,  however,  put 
the  emphasis  on  the  unity  of  the  universe  and  on 
the  monistic  perception  of  the  Triad.  The  central 
point  of  his  doctrine  was  the  soul’s  search  for 
salvation:  it  was  impossible  for  the  individual  soul 
to  be  consubstantial  with  the  universal  Soul;  it  was 
bound  with  the  body,  but  at  the  same  time,  through 
the  phenomenon  of  epistrophe,  open  to  the  god;  it 
desires  the  ascent  to  the  god  with  the  help  of 
thinking  and  of  will,  through  faith,  truth,  love, 
and  hope,  but  remained  fettered  by  evil  decisions, 
sin,  and  passions.  'I'he  ascent  is  construed  as  a 
primarily  intellectual  operation,  although  Por- 
phyry  assumed  (to  a  lesser  degree  than  Iambli- 
chos)  a  role  for  magic  and  theurgy,  esp.  for  the 
rank  and  file. 

ED.  Opuscula  selecta,  ed.  A.  Nauck  (Leipzìg  1886;  rp. 
Hildesheim  1963).  Gegen  die  Christen,  ed.  A.  Harnack  (Ber- 
lin  1916,  supp.  Berlin  1921).  Eng.  tr.  A.H.  Armstrong, 
Plotinus,  vol.  1  (London— Cambridge,  Mass.,  1966)  3—85. 
Sententiae  ad  intellegibilia  ducentes,  ed.  E.  Lamberz  (Leipzig 
1975)- 

lit.  J.  Bidez,  Vie  de  Porphyre  (Leipzig  1913).  B.  Croke, 
“The  Era  of  Porphyry’s  Anti-Chrisdan  Polemic,”  Journal  of 
Religious  History  13  (1984)  1  —  14.  Idem,  "Porphyry’s  Anti- 
Christian  Chronology,”  JThSt  n.s.  34  (1983)  168—85.  L. 
Brisson  et  al.,  Porphyre:  La  Vie  de  Plotin:  Travaux  préliminaires 
et  index  grec  complet  (Paris  1982).  A.  Smith,  Porphyrios'  Place 
in  the  Neoplatonic  Tradition  (Thc  Hague  1974).  P.  Hadot, 
Porphyre  et  Victorinus,  2  vols.  (Paris  1968).  F.  Romano,  Por- 
firio  di  Tiro  (Catania  1979).  C.J.  Larrain,  Die  Sentemen  des 
Porphyrios  (Frankfurt-Bern-New  York  1987). 

A.K. 

PORTRAITS  AND  PORTRAITURE.  Following 
an  overview,  this  article  treats  imperial  and  dy- 
nastic  portraits,  portraits  of  officials,  authors,  and 
donors,  and  funerary  images. 

An  OvERVIEW.  In  ancient  Greece  and  Rome 
prominent  individuals  were  honored  by  having 
their  likenesses  set  up  in  public.  Late  Antique  and 
Byz.  portraits  derive  from  the  Roman  traditions 
of  public  and  funerary  portraiture.  Numerous 
portraits  in  sculpture,  predominantly  frontal  bust- 
length  examples,  survive  from  the  4th— 5th  C., 
and  the  genre  continues,  to  a  lesser  extent,  through 


Portraits  and  Portraiture.  Portrait  of  Theodore 
Romnenos  Doukas  Synadenos  and  his  wife  Eudokia. 
Miniature  in  the  typihon  of  the  Bebaias  Elpidos  nunnery 
(Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  gr.  35,  fol.Sr);  14th  C.  Bod- 
leian  Library,  Oxford. 

the  6th  and  7th  C.  These  are  mostly  of  emperors 
and  members  of  imperial  families.  Public  officials 
are  represented,  among  others,  by  the  two  statues 
of  high  dìgnitaries  from  Aphrodisias  now  in  Istan- 
bul. 

The  deceased,  too,  were  honored  by  the  setting 
up  of  portraits,  carved  in  relief  or  painted,  in 
funerary  chambers.  Since  the  cult  of  holy  figures 
was  focused  on  tombs,  the  Roman  practice  of 
having  a  portrait  at  the  tomb  developed  into  the 
creation  of  the  images  of  saints  that  are  known  as 
icons.  Verisimílitude  here  was  requisite,  since  the 
spirit  of  the  saint  was  thought  in  some  way  to  be 
present  in  the  icon.  From  the  start,  icons  exem- 
plified  the  classical  notion  that  a  portrait  should 
be  generally  frontal,  bust-length,  and  a  “true  like- 
ness,”  however  that  may  be  understood.  Early 
icons  (of  the  6th  and  7th  C.)  include  the  portraits 
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of  Apa  Abraham  in  Berlin  (K.  Wessel,  Koptische 
Kunst  [Recldingshausen  1963]  187,  title  plate),  Sts. 
Sergios  and  Bakchos  in  Kiev,  and  St.  Peter  and 
Christ  Pantokrator  at  the  St.  Catherine  monastery 
on  Mt.  Sínai  (Weitzmann,  Sinai  lcons,  nos.  Bi,  B5, 
B9).  (See  Hagiographical  Illustration.) 

After  the  7th  C.,  the  Roman  tradition  of  por- 
traiture  continued  in  the  icon,  which  isolated  and 
presented  to  the  beholder  a  holy  hgure  as  a  sub- 
ject  in  itself.  It  is  a  frontal  close-up  view  of  the 
saint,  emphasizing  his  facial  features  and  costume. 
When  individuals  other  than  saints  were  repre- 
sented,  they  were  shown  participating  in  acts  of 
piety  rather  than  presented  as  portraits.  The  few 
exceptions  are  portraits  of  emperors,  primarily  in 
enamel,  that  were  presented  as  gifts  (e.g.,  on  the 
Holy  Crown  of  Hungary,  the  Pala  d’Oro,  or  the 
diadem  in  Budapest).  The  icon  thus  became  for 
all  intents  and  purposes  one  of  the  principal  ve- 
hicles  of  true  portraiture.  Sacred  portraits  were 
based  on  what  were  considered  to  be  authentic 
models,  such  as  St.  Luke’s  painting  of  the  Virgin; 
when  no  contemporary  model  of  a  saint  was  avail- 
able,  t'ne  painter  was  often  said  to  have  been 
helped  by  miraculous  intervention.  Once  a  like- 
ness  or  portrait  type  was  accepted,  it  was  subse- 
quently  little  altered.  For  this  reason,  great  con- 
sistency  is  found  in  the  portraits  of  holy  hgures 
throughout  the  centuries. 

Beyond  the  realm  of  the  icon,  representations 
of  individuals  are  generally  limited  to  members 
of  the  imperial  family,  the  aristocracy,  the  edu- 
cated  elite,  and  ecclesiastical  personages.  In  con- 
trast  to  the  earlier  portraits,  those  created  from 
the  gth  C.  onward  forego  the  variety  of  the  Ro- 
man  media.  Portrait  statues  ceased  to  be  made, 
perhaps  as  early  as  the  7th  C.  The  artists  worked 
in  the  two-dimensional  media  of  painting  and 
mosaic  and  in  low  relief  in  metal,  ivory,  and  stone. 
The  subjects  were  usually  shown  performing  one 
of  a  limited  number  of  acts  (praying,  presenting 
gifts,  writing,  etc.),  for  example,  the  proshynesis  of 
the  high  official  at  the  feet  of  the  Virgin  (cod. 
Lavra  A  103,  fol.3v;  Spatharakis,  Portrail,  fig.45), 
of  the  monk  Neophytos  Enkleistos  at  the  feet  of 
Christ  in  the  wall  painting  of  his  cell  in  the  En- 
kleistra  on  Cyprus,  or  of  the  nun  Theotime  at  the 
feet  of  the  enthroned  Vìrgin  (Sinai,  gr.  61 ,  fol.25fiv; 
Spatharakis,  Portrait,  fig.17);  the  imperial  dona- 
tion  of  Constantine  IX  and  Zoe  in  the  south 
gallery  mosaic  in  Hagia  Sophia,  Constantinople, 


or  Theodoule  shown  in  the  Lincoln  College  Ty- 
pikon  presenting  to  the  Virgin  and  Child  the 
church  of  the  Bebaias  Elpidos  convent  that  she 
had  founded  (ibid.,  figs.  145,  153). 

In  this  later  tradition  the  bust-length  portrait  is 
rarely  used  for  contemporary  figures,  perhaps 
because  such  portraits  would  have  seemed  too 
much  like  icons.  The  focus,  as  in  icons,  is  not  on 
accurate  physiognomy,  though  this  of  course  may 
be  achieved;  it  is  on  identification  of  the  individual 
and  his  status.  A  person  is  recognized  by  a  few 
select  physical  characteristics  (type  of  beard,  hair 
color,  shape  of  nose)  and  by  insignia  or  attributes 
(headdress,  garment,  weapons,  etc.).  The  portrait 
of  Basil  II  as  a  triumphant  general  (Marc.  gr.  Z 
17,  fol.IIIr;  Spatharakis,  Portraìl,  fig.6)  accen- 
tuates  his  military  dress  and  weapons.  The  em- 
peror  Alexander,  in  the  mosaic  in  Hagia  Sophia 
in  Constantinople,  stands  in  full  regalia:  he  wears 
the  loros  and  the  crown  and  holds  the  orb  and 
akakia.  In  the  narthex  mosaic  of  the  Chora  church 
in  Constantinople,  the  position  of  the  high  court 
official  Theodore  Metochites  is  demonstrated  by 
the  elaborate  headdress  and  gold-embroidered 
coat  ( kabbadion )  of  his  office. 

There  are  also  funerary  portraits  in  Palaiologan 
chapels  that  again  show  individuals  as  donors  of 
the  chapel  they  had  built  or  as  supplicants  to 
Christ  or  the  Virgin.  In  similar  fashion  a  series  of 
miniatures  in  the  i4th-C.  Lincoln  College  Typi- 
kon  consists  of  portraits  commemorating  de- 
ceased  relatives  of  the  founders  of  the  monastery. 
The  figures  are  depicted  standing  frontally  and 
praying  to  a  small  image  of  Christ  or  the  Virgin 
represented  above  them. 

lit.  E.  Kitzinger,  “Some  Reflections  on  Portraiture  in 
Byzantine  Art,”  ZRVI  8  (1963)  185—93.  Grabar,  Sculptures 
I,  9—16.  T.  Velmans,  “Le  portrait  dans  I’art  des  Paléo- 
logues,”  in  Art  et  Société  93-148.  I.  Spatharakis,  The  Portrait 
in  Bymntine  IUuminated  Manuscripts  (Leiden  1976).  C.  Mango, 
“Epigrammes  honorifiques,  statues  et  portraits  à  Byzance,” 
in  Aphieroma  Suoronos  1:23-35.  6.  Dagron,  La  romanité 
chrétienne  en  Onenl,  pt.XI  (1979),  133-60.  -LK. 

Imperial  Portraits.  Portraits  of  emperors 
survive  from  all  periods  in  a  variety  of  media, 
although  only  coinage  offers  a  historically  contin- 
uous  series.  From  the  late  Roman  period  survive 
a  few  heads  and  full-length  statues  of  emperors: 
the  colossal  head  of  Constantine  I  in  Rome,  the 
over  Iifesize  statue  of  Marcian  or  Leo  I  in  Barletta 
(U.  Peschlow  in  Studien  Deichmann  1:21—33),  the 
statue  of  Valentinían  II  and  the  head  of  Arkadios 
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in  Istanbui,  the  head  of  the  empress  Ariadne  in 
the  Louvre,  and  the  head  of  Theodora  in  Milan. 
There  are  a  number  of  portraits  in  MSS  from  the 
gth  through  the  i5th  C.  as  well  as  in  mosaic, 
enamel,  and  ivory.  Imperial  portraits  also  adorned 
wall  paintings,  marble  reliefs,  and  silver  dishes. 
After  the  6th  C.,  with  the  exception  of  coins,  there 
are  no  surviving  bust-length  portraits,  and  after 
the  7th  C.  three-dimensional  sculpture  ceases.  The 
sequence  of  drawings  of  Roman  and  Byz.  imperiai 
heads  in  the  i5th-C.  Zonaras  MS  (Modena,  Bibl. 
Estense,  gr.  122;  Spatharalcis,  Portrait,  figs.  115- 
17,  1 19,  121-23,  125>  127>  129-  ‘31)  ls  a  unique 
occurrence. 

In  MSS  imperial  figures  are  usually  portrayed 
frontally,  with  names  and  titulature  invariably  ac- 
companying  the  portraits.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  garments.  The  loros  marks  a  figure  as  im- 
perial;  when  the  chlamys  or  the  long  tunic  are 
worn,  they  are  made  imperial  by  rich  ornament 
and  appropriate  imperiai  colors:  Nikephoros  III 
Botaneiates  is  shown  wearing  all  three  of  these 
garments  in  reworked  portraits  in  Paris  (B.N. 
Coisl.  gr.  79;  Spatharakis,  Portrait,  figs.  70—72). 
The  emperor  wears  or  carries  a  combination  of 
imperial  insignia,  such  as  the  crown,  the  scepter, 
the  orb  and  the  akakia,  so  that  his  imperial  status 
is  always  unambiguous.  A  common  theme  was  the 
investiture  of  the  emperor  by  Christ,  as  on  the 
ivory  plaque  with  the  portrait  of  Constantine 
VII  in  Moscow.  Some  imperial  chrysobulls,  for 
example,  that  of  Alexios  III  Eomnenos  of  Tre- 
bizond,  bore  portraits  of  the  emperor. 

To  ensure  that  the  viewer  recognized  the  figure 
as  imperial,  the  portraits  tended  to  focus  on  ac- 
coutrements  of  office  rather  than  individualized 
physiognomy.  Almost  all  surviving  portraits,  from 
the  mosaics  in  Hagia  Sophia  to  those  in  MSS,  are 
of  an  official  nature  and  served  the  emperor  as 
propaganda  images.  Not  all  imperial  portraits  were 
commissioned  by  the  emperors  themselves,  inas- 
much  as  gifts  to  the  emperor  (e.g.,  MSS)  could 
also  contain  their  portraits.  Depicting  the  em- 
peror  in  an  official  way  did  not  exclude  an  attempt 
at  likeness:  when  the  ìith-C.  Coislin  MS  (see 
supra)  was  relabeled  for  the  emperor  Nikephoros 
Botaneiates,  his  facial  features  were  painted  over 
those  of  the  previous  emperor,  Michael  VII. 

lit.  A.  Grabar,  L'empereur  dans  l'art  bytantin  (Paris  1936, 
rp.  1971).  DOC  2:88-94;  3:142-45.  — I.K. 


Dynastic  Portraits.  Byz.  representations  of 
members  of  a  dynasty  are  found  in  the  same 
media  as  imperial  portraits.  Most  common  are 
representations  on  coins  on  which  the  emperor  is 
depicted  with  one  or,  more  rarely,  two  of  his 
dynastic  successors;  both  Herakleios  and  Eudokia 
Makrembolitissa,  for  example,  are  depicted  with 
two  sons  ( DOC  2:216—19;  3:779-84).  Dynastic 
representations  most  often  show  the  imperial  cou- 
ple  and  the  children  chosen  as  successors,  not  the 
whole  family.  In  the  double-page  composition  in 
Paris,  B.N.  gr.  510,  Basil  I  and  Eudokia  are  rep- 
resented  with  Leo  and  Alexander,  the  two  of  their 
children  who  had  been  crowned  co-emperors 
(Omont,  Miniatures,  pl.XVI).  The  children,  wear- 
ing  crowns  and  the  loros,  flank  the  empress.  That 
Leo  was  the  next  in  succession  was  immediately 
apparent  to  the  Byz.  viewer,  since  he  is  larger 
than  his  brother.  In  mosaic  there  survive  in  the 
south  gallery  of  Hagia  Sophía,  Constantinople, 
the  portraits  of  John  II  Romnenos  and  his  wife, 
together  with  their  first-born  son,  Alexios. 

An  unusual  case  is  the  illustration  in  an  early 
i5th-C.  MS  of  the  works  of  pseudo-Dionysios  the 
Areopagite  (Paris,  Louvre,  cod.  Ivoires  100;  Spa- 
tharakis,  Portrail,  fig.93),  sent  as  an  official  gift 
from  Manuel  II  Palaiologos  to  the  monastery  of 
St.  Denis.  The  image  depicts  not  only  the  em- 
peror,  his  wife  Heiena,  and  their  crowned  succes- 
sor  John  (VIII),  but  also  the  couple’s  two  younger 
sons,  who  were  not  co-emperors.  Although  the 
image  is  official  in  nature,  it  is  as  much  a  family 
portrait  as  an  official  representation  of  the  dy- 
nasty.  An  elaborate  series  of  family  portraits  is 
preserved  in  the  i4th-C.  Lincoln  College  Typikon 
(A.  Cutler,  P.  Magdalino,  CahArch  27  [1978]  179- 
93).  -I.K. 

Portraiture  OF  Officials.  When  govern- 
ment  or  court  officials  are  represented  in  the 
company  of  an  emperor,  they  remain  anonymous 
to  underscore  the  emperor’s  importance.  They 
flank  Constantine  I  in  the  adlocutio  scene  on 
the  Arch  of  Constantine  in  Rome,  Theodosios  I 
on  the  obelisk  base  in  Constantinople,  and  an 
anonymous  emperor  attending  the  games  in  the 
Hippodrome  in  the  i2th-C.  frescoes  in  a  staircase 
at  St.  Sophia  in  Kiev.  In  only  a  few  of  these  cases 
was  the  attempt  made  to  depict  historical  individ- 
uals.  In  the  apse  mosaic  in  San  Vitale,  Ravenna, 
for  example,  the  officials  flanking  Justinian  I  have 
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individual  and  differentiated  facial  characteristics, 
unlike  the  uniformly  treated  faces  of  the  soldiers. 
Only  the  fìgure  of  Maximian,  archbishop  of  Ra- 
venna,  is  identified  by  an  inscription.  The  officials 
in  the  1  ìth-C.  miniature  of  Paris,  B.N.  Coislin  79 
(Spatharakis,  Portrait,  fig.71)  are  similarly  individ- 
ualized. 

From  the  late  Roman  period  survive  a  number 
of  statues  of  officials;  they  have  been  found  pri- 
marily  at  Ephesus,  Aphrodisias,  Sardis,  Constan- 
tinople,  and  Rome.  Many  of  the  statues  are  of 
high-ranking  magistrates,  garbed  in  togas,  and 
holding  a  scepter  in  one  hand,  the  mappa  in  the 
other.  The  similar  togate  torsos  were  evidently 
“mass  produced”  and  then  an  individual  portrait 
head  was  attached. 

In  the  Byz.  period  officials  sometimes  commis- 
sioned  their  own  portraits  in  MSS  or  wall  paint- 
ings  to  commemorate  their  role  as  donors  or 
Hetores.  Here,  a  resemblance  to  the  historical  in- 
dividual  may  be  assumed,  for  instance,  the  por- 
trait  of  Leo  Sakellarios  of  the  ìoth  C.  in  Vat. 
Reg.  gr.  1  (Spatharakis,  Portrait,  fig.  1)  shows  Leo 
as  an  old  man  with  gray  hair  but  beardless,  sug- 
gesting  that  he  was  a  eunuch.  As  in  imperial 
portraiture,  the  individual’s  status  or  office  is  ex- 
plicitly  denoted  by  an  accompanying  inscription 
and  by  his  garments  and  attributes.  Thus,  Leo’s 
red  and  gold  embroidered  chlamys  marks  his  high 
offìce.  Hís  brother  Constantine,  who  is  depicted 
in  the  subsequent  miniature  (ibid.,  figs.  2,  4), 
wears  a  similar  garment,  although  his  position  as 
protospatharios  is  indicated  by  the  sword  he  is  hold- 
ing. 

When  officials  founded  churches,  they  fre- 
quently  had  themselves  depicted  as  presenting  the 
church  to  Christ,  the  Virgin,  or  the  eponymous 
saint  of  the  church.  The  magistros  Nikephoros 
Kasnitzes  and  his  wife  Anna  are  shown  in  the 
narthex  of  their  church  at  Rastoria,  offering  a 
model  to  St.  Nicholas.  An  exainple  in  mosaic  is 
the  portrait  of  Theodore  Metochites  as  ktetor,  of- 
fering  the  Chora  church  to  Christ. 

lit.  C.  Foss,  “Stephanus,  Proconsul  of  Asia,  and  Related 
Statues,”  in  Okeanos  196-219.  C.  Mango,  “The  Date  of 
Cod.  Vat.  Regin.  Gr.  1  and  the  ‘Macedonian  Renaissance,'  ” 
ActaNoru  4  (1969)  121—26.  -I.K. 

Author  Portraits.  Author  portraits  were  a 
common  feature  of  MSS  from  late  andquity.  Usu- 
ally  the  author  was  shown  in  a  frontispiece  to  his 
work,  either  seated  as  a  philosopher  or  in  a  bust- 


length  portrait.  The  portraits  are  almost  always 
posthumous.  From  the  late  Roman  period  survive 
a  few  MSS  with  author  portraits,  such  as  the 
Vienna  Diosrorides,  which  has  two  frontispieces, 
each  with  seven  portraits  of  the  physicians  who 
contributed  to  the  medical  treatise.  The  most 
common  Byz.  images  of  authors  are  portraits  of 
the  Evangelists,  who  are  shown  standing  and 
holding  the  Gospels,  seated  while  writing,  or  in 
contemplation  (see  Evangelist  Portraits).  Other 
authors  commonly  portrayed  are  Gregory  of  Na- 
zianzos,  John  Chrysostom,  and  John  Klimax.  A 
small  number  of  historical  books  with  author  por- 
traits  survives.  Niketas  Choniates  is  shown  writing 
his  history  in  the  pose  of  an  evangelist  (Vienna, 
hist.  gr.  53;  Spatharakis,  Portrait,  fig.98).  A  stand- 
ing  frontal  portrait  of  George  Pachymeres  as  a 
cleric  introduces  his  history  (Munich  gr.  442;  Spa- 
tharakis,  Portrait,  figs.  106—07).  The  only  known 
example  of  a  portrait  of  a  living  author  is  found 
among  the  theological  treatises  of  John  VI  Kan- 
takouzenos  (Paris,  B.N.  gr.  1242;  Spatharakis, 
Portrait,  figs.  87,  89):  he  is  depicted  twice  in  the 
miniature  preceding  his  Apoiogy  against  Islam,  as 
emperor  (with  a  dark  short  beard)  and  as  monk 
(with  a  long  white  beard). 

lit.  Weitzmann,  Atuient  Book  III.  116—27.  — I.K. 

Donor  Portraits.  The  number  of  donor  por- 
traits  surviving  from  different  periods  attests  that 
it  was  a  common  practice  to  have  one’s  portrait 
included  in  an  artifact  that  one  had  commis- 
sioned.  Donor  portraits  are  found  in  MSS,  wall 
paintings,  mosaics,  ivories,  and  icons.  The  donor 
commonly  assumed  a  supplicant  posture  and  was 
identified  by  an  inscription.  He  was  usually  de- 
picted  holding  his  gift  in  his  hands,  whether  a 
church  or  a  manuscript,  and  offering  it  to  God 
or  an  intercessor.  Leo  Sakellarios  presents  his 
Bible  to  Christ  by  handing  it  to  the  Virgin,  who 
is  intcrceding  on  his  bchalf  (Vat.  Rcg.  gr.  1;  Spa- 
tharakis,  Portrait,  fig.i),  while  Basil  the  protospa- 
tharios  presents  his  lectionary  directly  to  Christ 
(Athos,  Koutl.  60;  Spatharakis,  Portrait,  fig.52).  In 
a  i2th-C.  fresco  in  the  Church  of  Sts.  Kosmas  and 
Damianos  in  Kastoria,  Theodore  Lemniotes,  his 
wife  Anna  Radene,  and  their  son  offer  the  church 
they  have  built  to  a  standing  Virgin  and  Child. 

While  most  donors  were  members  of  the  upper 
class,  whether  Constantinopolitan  or  provincial, 
from  time  to  time  they  were  monks  who  had 
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produced  the  MSS  they  were  offering,  (e.g.,  the 
monk  Theophanes — Melbourne  gr.  710/5;  Spa- 
tharakis,  Portrait,  fig.43).  Emperors  were  shown 
as  donors  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Justinian  I  and 
Theodora  in  San  Vitale  offer  liturgical  vessels  for 
the  newly  built  church.  Constantine  IX  Mono- 
machos  and  Zoe  present  money  and  a  document 
to  Christ  in  a  mosaic  in  Hagia  Sophia,  Constanti- 
nople,  while  in  a  MS  (Vat.  gr.  666;  Spatharakis, 
Portrait,  fig.8o)  Alexios  I  Romnenos  offers  the 
Panopha  Dogmatica  to  Christ  as  a  symbol  of  his 
efforts  to  defend  orthodoxy. 

lit.  H.  Belting,  "Die  Auftraggeber  der  spätbyzantin- 
isches  Bilderhandschrift,”  in  Art  et  Société  à  Byiance  sous  les 
Paléologues  (Venice  1971)  149-76.  -I.K. 

Funerary  Portraits.  Funerary  portraits  are 
most  commonly  found  in  connection  with  the 
burial  site.  In  Egypt  up  to  the  4th  C.  the  so-called 
Fayyüm  portraits  were  painted  on  wooden  panels 
that  covered  the  faces  of  mummies.  Roman  tra- 
ditions  also  continued  at  least  into  the  4th  C.:  on 
sarcophagi  the  deceased  were  depicted  either  in 
medallions  or  as  full  figures  on  the  front  side;  in 
the  catacombs,  pictures  of  the  dead  were  painted 
on  the  walls,  often  in  an  orans  position,  The  first 
surviving  Byz.  funerary  portraits  are  in  fresco  and 
mosaic  and  date  from  the  i3th  C.,  although  there 
may  have  been  examples  in  the  tombs  that  appear 
in  churches  from  the  uth  C.  onward.  Funerary 
portraits  are  usually  found  on  the  walls  of  private 
chapels  built  for  entombment  of  the  patron  and 
his  family.  The  deceased  are  shown  as  donors  of 
their  church  or  as  supplicants  to  Christ  or  the 
Virgin.  The  portrait  ís  placed  near  or  above  the 
tomb,  often  within  the  niche  containing  the  tomb 
(e.g.,  the  portrait  of  Michael  Tornikes  and  Eu- 
genia  in  the  parehhlesion  of  the  Chora  in  Constan- 
tinople).  Portraits  of  deceased  individuals  may 
also  be  of  a  commemoradve  nature,  as  in  the 
mosaic  portraits  in  the  Chora  of  Isaac  Romnenos, 
son  of  Alexios  I,  and  Maria  Palaiologina,  who 
took  the  monastic  name  Melane.  That  the  i3th- 
C.  portraits  of  the  despotissa  Theodora  (St.  Theo- 
dora  of  Arta)  and  her  son  Nikephoros  of  Arta 
were  carved  on  a  marble  sarcophagus  is  possibly 
a  result  of  Western  influence. 

lit.  T.  Velmans,  La  peinture  murate  bymnline  à  la  fin  du 
moyen  âge  (Paris  1978)  89—97.  Underwood,  Kanye  Djami 
1:45-47.269-99.  -I.K. 


PORTS  (sing.  \liat}v).  The  relatively  small  size 
of  Byz.  ships  and  the  use  of  a  keel  that  could 
be  lifted  meant  that  a  natural  harbor  (a  well- 
protected  bay,  a  soft  sandy  bank  upon  which  to 
drag  boats)  was  preferred  to  a  complicated  system 
of  harbor  construction.  The  jagged  coastline  of 
the  Aegean  Sea,  Cilicia,  western  Balkans,  and  the 
Black  Sea  provided  Byz.  with  plentiful  places  for 
mooring,  so  that  not  only  small  towns  but  even 
individual  monasteries  (e.g.,  on  Mt.  Athos)  pos- 
sessed  their  own  harbors.  The  larger  ports  had 
more  complex  equipment,  including  piers  and 
sralai  for  landing,  loading,  and  unloading  ships, 
as  well  as  shipyards  ( neoria ),  breakwaters,  chains 
to  seal  off  the  bay  as  in  Constantinople  and  Thes- 
saIonike,  and  lighthouses.  City  walls  extended  close 
to  the  sea  to  prevent  attacks  from  hostile  warships. 
The  larger  ports  functioned  as  trade  centers, 
sometimes  as  places  where  cargo  was  transferred 
for  land  transportation;  they  were  also  customs 
points,  and  centers  of  ship  construction.  A  larger 
port  usually  was  under  the  command  of  an  archon. 
Special  harbor  dues  ( limeniatihon ,  katartiatikon,  ska- 
liatikon)  were  paid  for  use  of  the  port,  wharves, 
landings,  etc. 

During  the  late  Roman  period  construction  of 
ports  continued:  the  harbor  of  Seleureia  Pieria 
was  cleared  under  Diocletian  and  rebuilt  under 
Constantine  I;  Lehmann-Hartleben  ( infra )  lists  Al- 
exandria,  Patras,  Methone,  and  Aegina  as  ports 
reconstructed  at  this  time.  The  underwater  ex- 
cavations  in  Caesarea  Maritima  have  discovered 
the  harbor  of  Herod;  the  port  was  rebuilt  in  the 
early  6th  C.  by  Anastasios  I  (R.  Hohlfelder,  Med- 
iterranean  Historical  Remew  3  [1988]  55—62).  After 
the  7th  C.  there  are  few  references  to  harbor 
construction;  in  some  cases,  the  threat  of  pirate 
raids  compelled  the  transfer  of  the  city  center 
away  from  the  shore,  onto  a  hill;  the  cessation  of 
dredging  work  could  result  in  the  transformation 
of  an  estuary  into  a  swamp.  In  smaller  centers, 
the  coastal  emporion  was  distinct  from  the  polis 
proper.  The  major  Byz.  seaports,  after  the  7th 
C.,  were  Constantinople,  Thessalonike,  Corinth, 
Monemvasia,  Patras,  Abydos,  Smyrna,  Ephesus, 
Miletos,  Attaleia,  Dyrrachion,  Herakleia  in  Pon- 
tos,  Trebizond,  Cherson;  from  the  ìith  C.  on- 
ward,  Venetian  and  Genoese  colonies  were  estab- 
lished  in  some  of  them.  River  harbors  played  no 
significant  role  in  Byz.  Metaphorically,  the  word 
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lìmen  was  used  to  designate  refuge,  peace,  or 
absence  of  persecution. 

lit.  K.  Lehmann-Hartleben,  Die  antiken  Hafenanlagen  des 
Mittelmeeres  (Leipzig  1923)  208-17.  H.  Ahrweiler,  “Les 
ports  byzantins  (VIIe— IXe  siècles),”  in  La  navigazione  medi- 
terranea  nell’alto  medioevo,  vol.  1  (Spoleto  1978)  259-83. 
Ahrweiler,  Mer  419-39.  B.  Cvetkova,  “Régime  de  certains 
ports  dans  Ies  terres  balkaniques  pendant  les  XVe  et  XVIe 
siècles,”  BBulg  7  (1981)  283-89.  D.J.  BIackman,  “Ancient 
Harbors  in  the  Mediterranean,”  The  Intemational  Journal  of 
Nautical  Archaeology  11  (ig82)  79-104,  185-211.  -A.K. 

PORTULAN  (tropToXâizoç,  Ital.  portolano),  sailing 
directions  for  navigators,  the  successor  to  the  an- 
cient  periplous.  The  anonymous  and  undated 
Brief  Measuremenl  of  the  Entire  Oihoumene  ( GGM 
1 1424— 26)  is  too  general  a  survey  to  be  considered 
a  predecessor  of  true  portulans,  but  the  so-called 
'Stadiasmos  or  Periplous  of  the  Greal  Sea  (Ibid.,  1  -'427- 
514),  which  survives  in  a  ìoth-C.  MS  in  Madrid 
(Bib.  Nac.  4701)  within  the  chronicle  of  Hippol- 
ytos,  comes  closer  to  the  genre:  it  describes  two 
sea  routes — from  Alexandria  westward,  along  the 
North  African  coast,  and  from  Ptolemais  in  Syria, 
via  Antioch  and  the  coast  of  Pamphylia,  to  Mile- 
tos.  True  Greek  portulans  are  known  only  from 
MSS  of  the  i6th  C.  and  have  strong  similarities 
to  Italian  and  Turkish  portulans  of  the  period; 
their  vernacular  language  shows  the  influence  of 
Western,  esp.  Venetian,  vocabulary.  The  fullest 
example  begins  with  Corfu  (Kerkyra)  and  de- 
scribes  in  detail  the  Dalmatian  coastline,  the  Ion- 
ian  islands,  the  Morea,  Crete,  the  Aegean  archi- 
pelago,  Cyprus,  and  the  route  from  Rhodes  to 
Raraman.  The  term  porlulan  is  also  applied  to  the 
regional  maps  that  began  to  appear  in  the  West 
in  the  ìgth  C.  and  soon  replaced  the  mappae  mundì 
typical  of  Western  medieval  cartography. 

ed.  A.  Delatte,  Les  portulans  grecs,  2  vo!s.  (Liège-Paris 
1947,  Brussels  1958). 

lit.  Svoronos,  Études,  pt.I  (1949),  237-40.  Hunger,  Lit. 
1:525-27.  M.  de  la  Roncière,  M.  Moìlat  du  Jourdin,  Les 
portulans  (Freiburg  1984).  E.L  Òudinovskich,  “Greíeskie 
portulany  kak  istoínik  po  istorii  torgovych  putej  Central’- 
nogo  i  Vostoínogo  Sredizemnomor’ja  XV-XVI  vv.,”  ADSV 
3(1965)61-84.  -A.K. 

POSOTES  (7to<tótt7Ç,  lit.  “value”  or  “quantity”),  a 
term  with  three  basic  meanings  in  Byz.  docu- 
ments:  (1)  in  general  usage,  a  property’s  sale  price; 
(2)  rarely,  in  the  1 2th  C.,  a  synonym  for  arithmos 


(e.g.,  Lavra  1,  no.65.11);  (3)  in  the  Treatise  on 
Taxation  (ed.  Dölger,  Beiträge  1 17.42),  a  quota  of 
state  revenues  given  to  a  grantee  to  collect  from 
the  villages  that  are  not  in  his  ownership;  it  was 
measured  in  money  (hence,  noumismalihe  posotes). 
In  this  latter  sense,  the  term  is  frequent  in  the 
acts  of  the  1 3th —  ìgth  C.,  where  it  indicates  the 
size  of  imperial  grants  ceded  to  individuals  (often 
holders  of  pronoia)  or  ecclesiastical/monastic  cor- 
porations.  While  the  posotes  of  pronoia  grants  var- 
ied  widely,  the  typical  range  for  a  pronoiar-soldier 
in  the  1320S  seems  to  have  been  70-80  hyper- 
pyra;  the  posoles  of  monastic  holdings  in  the  1 4th 
C.  often  was  several  thousand  hyperpyra.  The 
posotes  represented  only  a  quantihcation  of  the 
fiscal  revenues  (telos  and  state  charges)  ceded  to 
the  beneficiary,  not  the  true  economic  benefit 
derived  from  the  grant.  Thus,  because  many  im- 
perial  grants  contained  substantial  quantities  of 
arable  land  that  seem  to  have  been  state-owned 
and  that  the  grantee  evidently  rented  to  peasants, 
this  rent,  together  with  other  charges  (mill  fees, 
dock  fees,  kaniskia,  oikomodion)  that  the  bene- 
ficiary  enjoyed  as  landholder,  increased  the  yearly 
economic  revenue  produced  by  the  grant  well 
beyond  the  official  posotes  of  the  oikonomia. 

lit.  Kazhdan,  Agrarnye  otnoiemja  214-18.  Ostrogorsky, 
Féodalìté  1046  357.  N.  Oikonomides,  “Contribution  à 
l’étude  de  la  pronoia  au  XII  Ie  siècle,”  REB  22  (1964)  170L 
H.  Ahrweiler,  “La  ‘pronoia’  à  Byzance,”  in  Structures f éodales 
et  féodalisme  dans  l’Occident  méditerranéen  (Xe—XIIIe  sièdes ) 
(Rome  1980)  681-83,  687.  -M.B. 

POSSESSION  (vojjL7ì,  koc toxv),  in  Byz.  law,  was 
the  effective  tenure  of  one’s  own  or  of  another’s 
object.  Possession  could  be  legitimate  (based  on  a 
lease-  or  tenure-coNTRACT)  or  unlawful.  A  pos- 
session  was  protected  against  removal  or  interfer- 
ence  by  a  so-called  interdictum  ( parangelma ).  With 
this  legal  means  a  decision  is  reached  in  favor  of 
the  “better”  owner;  this  decision  was  provisional, 
however,  and  avoided  prejudicing  the  question  as 
to  who  was  the  real  owner  of  the  object. 

These  dogmatic  principles,  already  developed 
in  Roman  law,  were  preserved  in  Byz.  legal  liter- 
ature  practically  unchanged  (Harm.  2.1).  The  use 
of  the  terms  nome,  hatoche,  despoteia  in  documents 
is  imprecise;  the  verbs  nemesthai  (possess)  and  des- 
pozein  (own)  are  occasionally  used  synonymously 
(e.g.,  Guillou,  Ménécée,  no.40.6— 7),  and  the  im- 
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precise  demarcation  between  possession  (often 
connected  with  long-term  rights  of  use)  and  own- 
ership  led  to  numerous  legal  disputes  (e.g.,  Döl- 
ger ,  Schati.  no.57.7— 11).  -M.Th.F. 

POSTAL  SERVICE.  See  Dromos. 

POTTERS’  STAMPS.  See  Stamps,  Commercial. 

POTTERY.  See  Ceramics. 

POULOLOGOS  (nouA.oXóyoç,  lit.  “Bird  Book”), 
an  anonymous  poem  in  nearly  700  unrhymed 
political  verses,  dating  probably  from  the  late 
i4th  C.  Emp.  Eagle  summons  all  the  birds  to 
celebrate  his  son’s  wedding;  at  the  ensuing  feast 
pairs  of  birds  (Stork  and  Swan,  Heron  and  Crane, 
etc.)  quarrel  noisily  over  their  respective  qualities 
(incidentally  revealing  some  practical  aspects  of 
everyday  lìfe  of  the  time);  quiet  is  restored  only 
when  Eagle  threatens  to  set  Hawk  and  Falcon  on 
them.  Written  at  a  vernacular  level  of  the  lan- 
guage  and  including  some  striking  compound 
words,  Poulologos  (surviving  in  seven  MSS)  en- 
joyed  a  certain  popularity.  Like  the  Diegesis  ton 
tetrapodon  zoon,  it  reflects  both  long-standing 
Cjreek  traditions  (e.g.,  the  fables  of  Aesop  and  the 
Physiologos  or  Syntipas,  combined  with  accu- 
rate  observations  on  bird  behavior)  and  the  liter- 
ary  fashions  of  western  Europe  (e.g.,  the  “Debate” 
poems  of  i3th-C.  France  or  Chaucer’s  Parlement 
of  Fowles)\  no  direct  Western  model  is  known, 
however.  Though  the  poem’s  satirical  elements 
are  directed  at  human  foibles  as  mirrored  in  the 
birds’  demeanor,  rather  than  at  particular  social 
problems,  the  disharmony  among  the  characters, 
as  in  the  Diegesis  ton  tetrapodon  zoon,  probably  re- 
fers  to  the  upheavals  of  i4th-C.  life. 

ed.  Ho  Poulologos,  ed.  I.  Tsabari  (Athens  1987). 

lit.  Beck,  V olhslüeratur  1 7 3 f  .  -E.M.J. 

POUND.  See  Litra. 

POUS  (7 roûç,  pl.  77-óôeç,  lit.  “foot’j,  a  unit  of  length. 
The  foot  of  31.23  cm,  used  in  the  construction  of 
Hagia  Sophia  in  Constantinople,  seems  to  have 
been  standard  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  empire 
(with  fluctuations  between  30.8  and  32  cm).  This 


foot  does  not  derive  from  the  Roman  foot  of  29.6 
cm,  but  from  the  common  Greek  foot  of  3 1 .6  cm. 
It  remains  unclear  whether  different  regional  podes 
were  in  use.  The  pous  was  divided  into  16  dak- 
tyloi. 

lit.  Schilbach,  Metrologie  13-16.  D.  Chen,  "A  NoLe  Per- 
laìning  to  ihe  Design  of  the  Rotunda  Anastasís  in  Jerusa- 
lem,"  ZDPV  95  (1979)  179.  P.  Underwood,  “Some  Princi- 
ples  of  Measure  in  the  Architecture  of  the  Period  of 
Justinian,”  CahArch  3  (1948)  64-74.  “E-  Sch. 

POVERTY.  See  Poor. 

POVEST’  VREMENNY CH  LET  (lit.  “Tale  of  By- 
gone  Years”),  conventionally  known  as  the  Primary 
Chronicle  or  the  Russian  Chronicle,  is  a  hypothetical 
prototype  extrapolated  by  modern  scholars  from 
preserved  chronicles  (primarily  the  Laurentian, 
Hypatian,  and  the  first  Novgorod  Chronicle).  It 
was  compiled  at  the  Kievan  Caves  monastery 
ca.i  1  15  from  diverse  native  and  foreign  sources 
and  arranged  according  to  the  Constantinopolitan 
era  (but  with  the  years  commencing  in  March 
rather  than  September);  it  is  sometimes  attributed 
to  the  Kievan  monk  Nestor.  The  Povest ’  vremen- 
nych  let  is  the  main  narrative  source  for  the  early 
history  of  Rus’  and  Rus’-Byz.  relations.  It  includes 
the  only  extant  texts  of  the  ìoth-C.  Russo-Byz. 
treaties,  accounts  of  the  attacks  by  the  Rus’  on 
Constantinople,  semilegendary  tales  about  Ol’ga 
and  Constantine  VII  and  about  Svjatoslav  and 
John  I  Tzimiskes,  and  a  long  composite  tale  of 
the  conversion  of  Vladimir  I  and  his  sack  of 
Cherson.  After  the  mid-i  ìth  C.,  direct  references 
to  Byz.  are  sparser.  The  Povest’  is  itself  evidence 
for  the  reception  of  Byz.  literature  in  Rus’.  Par- 
ticularly  frequent  use  is  made  of  the  chronicle  of 
George  Hamartolos  (O.V.  Tvorogov,  TODRL 
28  [1974]  99-1 13);  among  other  Byz.  authorities 
cited  are  the  vita  of  Basil  the  Younger,  Epi- 
phanios  of  Salamis,  pseudo-METHODios,  the 
Alexander  Romance  (A.  Vaillant,  BS  18  [1957] 
18-38),  Malalas,  and  various  chronological,  ex- 
egetic,  and  apocryphal  fragments  (S.  Franklin, 
OSP  n.s.  15  [1982]  1—27).  The  compiler  of  the 
Povest’  yremennych  let  employs  these  texts  to  locate 
Rus’  in  the  context  of  universal  history  and  trace 
the  development  of  the  Rjurikid  dynasty. 

ed.  Laurentian  chronicle  (PSRL  1);  Hypatian  chronicle 
(PSRL  2).  Povest’  uremennych  let,  ed.  D.S.  Lichacev,  2  vols. 
(Moscow-Leningrad  1950).  The  Russian  Primary  Chronicle, 
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tr.  S.H.  Cross,  O.P.  Sherbowitz-Wetzor  (Cambridge,  Mass., 
1953)- 

lit.  A.A.  Sachmatov,  “Pouest’  Vremennych  Let  i  ee  istoc- 
niki,"  TODRL  4  (1940)  g-150.  D.S.  Lichaíev,  The  Greal 
Herilage  (Moscow  1981)  44-135.  Podskalsky,  Rus’  202—15. 

-S.C.F. 

PRAECEPTA  MILITARIA  ÇZrpaTriyLKr}  ëk0e<tl<; 
Kai  cnWa^iç  Nlkt)4>ópov  8e(tttótov,  Presentation 
and  Composition  on  Warfare  by  the  Emperor 
Nikephoros),  conventional  title  of  a  short  military 
treatise  of  ca.965  preserved  in  the  same  i4th-C. 
MS  (Moscow,  Hist.Mus.  436/285)  that  contains  the 
text  of  Kekaumenos  (B.L.  Fonkií,  VizVrem  31 
[1971]  108—20).  Its  attribution  to  “the  emperor 
Nikephoros,”  meaning  Nikephoros  II  Phokas,  is 
reliable,  confirmed  by  the  listing  of  “Nikephoros” 
among  the  sources  for  the  Taktika  of  Nikephoros 
Ouranos  (ca.  1000);  moreover,  the  Praecepta's  strict 
instructions  on  military  religious  services  are 
in  full  accord  with  the  ascetic  character  of  Nike- 
phoros  Phokas.  Ouranos  rewrote  the  text,  with 
slight  revisions,  as  chapters  56  to  62  of  the  Taktika. 
The  theory  that  chapters  63  to  74  preserve  lost 
chapters  of  the  Moscow  text  (R.  Vári,  BZ  30  [1929/ 
30]  49—53;  A.  Dain,  TM  2  [1967]  37of)  must  be 
rejected,  however;  these  chapters  instead  repre- 
sent  Ouranos’s  continuation  of  the  Praecepta,  in- 
cluding  his  own  contributions,  sections  from  the 
De  re  militari,  and  classical  tacticians. 

Written  for  commanders  of  expeditionary  forces 
(about  25,000  strong)  in  the  East,  the  text,  in  six 
chapters,  prescribes  the  equipment,  deployment, 
and  tactics  to  be  used  against  the  Arabs:  the  in- 
fantry  in  square  formation  maintained  a  strong 
defensive  position,  while  the  cavalry,  reinforced 
by  kataphraktoi,  provided  the  offensive  force. 
The  author  presents  likely  battle  situations  rang- 
ing  from  skirmishes  to  pitched  battles  and  rec- 
ommends  the  proper  response  to  each  one,  re- 
peatedly  stressing  reconnaissance,  discipline,  and 
caution.  The  text  concludes  with  brief  remarks 
on  camps,  spies,  and  the  army’s  religious  obser- 
vances. 

ed.  “Strategika  imperatora  Nikifora,”  ed.  Ju.A.  Kula- 
kovskij,  ZapANlst-fil  8.g  (St.  Petersburg  1908)  1-58. 

lit.  H.  Mihäescu,  “Pour  une  nouvelle  édition  du  traité 
Praecepta  mililaria  du  \e  siècle,”  RSBS  2  (1982)  315-22. 
Dagron-Mihäescu,  Guérilla  153L  -A.K.,  E.M. 

PRAEFECTUS  MILITUM.  During  the  5th  C.  a 
deputy  of  the  praetorian  prefect  was  appointed 


to  oversee  the  provisioning  of  expeditionary  ar- 
mies;  this  formerly  ad  hoc  position  became  per- 
manent  during  the  reign  of  Justinian  I.  Prokopios 
records  such  an  officer  ( choregos )  sent  out  with  an 
army  (Wars  1.8.5)  and  gives  the  Greek  title  as 
eparchos  tou  stratopedou  (3.11.17).  A  gth-C.  chron- 
icler  (Theoph.  146.22—24)  also  refers  to  this  of- 
ficer  as  a  quartermaster  and  overseer  of  an  ex- 
peditionary  force. 

lit.  Jones,  LRE  673L  Kaegi,  Unrest  3og-i  1.  -E.M. 

PRAEPOSITU S  SACRI  CUBICULI  (TrpatTrótrtroç 
tov  evcrej8ecrTáTov  koltùjooç),  grand  chamberlain, 
and  normally  the  highest-ranking  eunuch  in  the 
imperial  service.  The  office  was  introduced  to 
replace  the  former  a  cubiculo,  probably  by  Con- 
stantine  I,  although  the  first  securely  identified 
praepositus  sacri  cubiculi  is  Eusebios  under  Constan- 
tius  II.  Originally  under  the  control  of  the  castren - 
sis  sacri  palatii  (E.A.  Costa,  Bymntion  42  [1972] 
358-87),  the  grand  chamberlain  managed  the 
imperial  bedchamber,  wardrobe,  and  receptions; 
he  had  a  staff  of  koubikoularioi.  As  the  em- 
peror’s  confidant,  the  chamberlain  was  involved 
in  important  state  affairs,  including  diplomatic 
activities;  by  the  end  of  the  4th  C.  he  replaced 
the  comes  rerum  privatarum  in  charge  of  im- 
perial  estates  in  Cappadocia,  and  by  the  ^th  C.  he 
was  ranked  at  the  level  of  quaestor.  As  a  pow- 
erful  eunuch  the  praepositus  encountered  consid- 
erable  resentment  from  the  aristocracy.  By  the 
5th  C.  the  empress  had  her  own  chamberlain. 
After  the  6th  C.  the  office  of  praepositus  sacri 
cubiculi  declined;  his  functions  as  grand  chamber- 
lain  were  assumed  by  the  parahoimomenos,  and 
the  Greek  form  of  the  title,  praipositos,  was  as- 
signed  to  eunuchs  involved  primarily  in  palace 
ceremony.  The  title  itself  disappeared  after  1087 
(Oikonomides,  Listes  300). 

lit.  W.  Ensslin,  RE,  supp.  8  (1956)  556-67.  Boak-Dunlop, 
Two  Studies  178-223.  Guilland ,  Institutions  1:338—80. 

-A.K. 

PRAETEXTATUS,  more  fully  Vettius  Agorius 
Praetextatus,  a  leader,  together  with  Nicomachus 
Flavianus  and  Symmachus,  of  the  Roman  sena- 
torial  aristocracy;  born  Rome?  in  310  ( PLRE )  or 
in  320  (Ensslin),  died  Rome  end  of  384.  Praetex- 
tatus  belonged  to  a  noble  family  that  had  houses 
in  Rome  and  an  estate  near  Baiae  and  governed 
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the  province  of  Etruria  (Matthews,  Aristocracies 
26).  The  early  career  of  Praetextatus  was  one 
customary  for  an  aristocratic  youth,  but  his  fer- 
vent  paganism  checked  his  advancement.  Julian 
appointed  him  proconsul  of  Achaia,  and  as  such 
Praetextatus  supported  the  local  curiae  (he  is 
praised  in  inscriptions  from  Thespiai  and  Gortys) 
and  resisted  the  enforcement  of  antipagan  mea- 
sures  (e.g.,  Valentinian  I’s  law  prohibiting  noctur- 
nal  sacrifices).  The  peak  of  his  career  occurred  in 
Rome  where  he  was  prefect  of  the  city  (367-68) 
and  prefect  of  Italy,  Illyricum,  and  Africa  (384). 
He  participated  in  many  senatorial  embassies  to 
the  emperor.  He  protected  pagan  temples,  super- 
vised  urban  construction,  and  enforced  correct 
measures  and  weights.  The  paganism  of  Praetex- 
tatus  was  probably  more  political  than  ideological; 
he  allegedly  said  to  Pope  Damasus:  “Make  me  the 
bishop  of  the  Roman  church,  and  I  shall  imme- 
diately  become  a  Christian”  (Jerome,  PL  23:377). 
He  was  a  priest  of  the  Eleusinian  cult.  Praetexta- 
tus’s  justice  and  liberality  are  attested  by  Ammi- 
anus  and  Zosimos.  His  interest  in  philosophy  is 
indicated  by  his  translation  into  Latin  of  Them- 
istios’s  paraphrase  of  Aristotle’s  Analytics  and  his 
composition  of  a  philosophical  tract  in  the  manner 
of  Iamblichos;  none  of  these  works  survives,  how- 
ever.  He  is  the  primary  speaker  in  Macrobius’s 
Saturnalia. 

lit.  T.W.J.  Nicolaas,  Praetextatus  (Nijmegen-Utrecht 
1940).  PLRE  1:722-24.  W.  Ensslin,  RE  22  (1954)  1575- 
79.  -T.E.G. 


PRAETOR  (irpaÍTtop),  police  and  judiciary  offi- 
cial  during  the  late  Roman  Empire  (G.  Wesen- 
berg,  RE  22  [1954]  1602—05);  the  seal  of  the 
praetor  Thomas  is  dated  by  Zacos  and  Veglery 
(Zacos,  SeaE  t,  no.562)  to  550—650.  In  its  Greek 
form  praitor,  the  term  reappears  in  the  mid-gth- 
C.  tartihon  of  Uspenskij  as  a  provinciaI  func- 
tionary  under  the  strategos.  From  the  end  of 
the  ìoth  C.  the  term  praitor,  as  a  synonym  for 
krites  (judge),  designated  the  civil  administrator 
of  a  province.  Even  though  in  theory  the  praitor 
was  sharply  distinguished  from  the  doux  or  ka- 
tepano,  both  functions  were  regularly  combined 
in  the  i2th  C.  An  early  i3th-C.  historian 
(Nik.Chon.  330.64-74)  ascribes  to  Andronikos  I 
the  “revival”  of  the  “praetorian  office,”  which 
meant  essentially  the  appointment  of  new  officials 


and  an  increase  in  their  salary.  The  term  seems 
to  have  fallen  out  of  use  after  1204. 

According  to  Ahrweiler  (“Administration”  44), 
Nikephoros  II  created  the  office  of  praitor  of  Con- 
stantinople,  a  high-ranking  judiciary  official  in  the 
capital.  Laurent  published  several  seals  of  the 
praitor  of  Constantinople  ( Corpus  2:637—40)  and 
suggested  that  in  the  1 3th —  i4th  C.  he  was  iden- 
tical  with  the  praitor  of  thedmos;  Nicholas  Sigeros, 
the  last  known  praitor  of  the  demos,  held  office  in 
1352—55  before  acquiring  the  title  of  megas  hetai- 
reiarches  (A.  Pertusi,  Leoniio  Pilato  fra  Petrarca  e 
Boccaccio  [Venice-Rome  1964]  48f). 

lit.  Oikonomides,  “Evolution”  1486  Guilland,  Titres,  pt. 
XXV  (1969),  81-84.  N.  Bänescu,“La  signification  des  titres 
de  praitor  et  de  pronoetes  à  Byzance  aux  XIe  et  XI  le  siècles,” 
ST  123(1946)388-94.  -A.K. 


PRAETORIAN  PREFECT  (praefectus  praetorio, 
ënap^oç  tŵp  TrpatTcopicon),  commander  of  the  em- 
peror’s  bodyguard  under  the  princípate,  but  from 
the  4th  C.  an  important  regional  civil  functionary 
responsible  for  a  praetorian  prefecture.  The  prae- 
torian  prefect  frequently  acted  as  a  kind  of  vice- 
emperor  and  many  laws  were  addressed  to  him. 
In  the  Notitia  dignitatum  one  finds  a  system  of 
four  praetorian  prefects,  for  Gallia,  Italy,  Illyri- 
cum,  and  Oriens;  the  prefects  were  attached  not 
to  the  emperor’s  person,  but  to  fixed  areas.  The 
traditional  view  that  they  formed  a  college  is  not 
valid  (A.H.M.  ]ones,  JRS  54  [1964]  78—89).  Their 
responsibilities  included  taxation,  justice,  the  cur- 
suspublicus  (see  Dromos),  public  construction,  grain 
provision,  trade,  prices,  and  higher  education. 
The  officials  of  the  praetorian  prefect’s  bureau 
were  called  praefectiani,  divided  primarily  into  two 
categories:  the  schola  exceptorum,  which  dealt  with 
political  and  judicial  affairs;  and  scrinarii,  who 
administered  primarily  financial  matters.  The  of- 
fice  of  the  praetorian  prefect  declined  in  the  tur- 
moil  of  the  7th  C.,  as  it  came  to  be  rivaled  by  the 
exarchs  in  the  West  and  logothetai  in  the  East; 
the  last  known  praetorian  prefect  is  Alexander  in 
626.  According  to  Stein  (infra),  some  aspects  of 
the  office  were  preserved  in  Illyricum  to  the  gth 
C.  The  link  between  the  praetorian  prefect  and 
the  apo  eparchon  who  are  mentioned  in  the  De 
ceremoniis  and  in  some  seals  (Laurent,  Corpus  2, 
nos.  231,  644)  is  questionable,  apo  eparchon  being 
an  honorary  title  of  minor  officials. 
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lit.  W.  Ensslin,  RE  22  (1954)  2426—2502.  J.-R.  Pa- 
lanque,  Essai  sur  la  préfecture  du  prétoire  du  Bas-Empire  (Paris 
Í933),  with  rev.  E.  Stein,  Byiantion  9  (1934)  327-53-  E- 
Stein,  Untersuchungen  über  das  Officium  der  Prätormnerpräfek- 
tur  (Vienna  1922).  R.  Morosi,  “L ’officium  del  prefetto  del 
pretorio  nel  VI  secolo,”  Romanobarbarica  2  (1977)  103-48. 

-A.K. 

PRAIPOSITOS.  See  Praepositus  Sacri  Cubi- 

CULI. 

PRAKTIKON  (7 TpotKTLKÓv,  from  prasso,  “to  do,  to 
exact,”  cf.  prartor),  an  inventory  listing  the  taxes, 
as  well  as  the  demesne  !and  and  paroiros  house- 
holds  held  by  a  single  individual  or  religious  in- 
stitution,  that  an  imperial  tax  assessor  (apogra- 
pheus,  anagrapheus)  either  copied  from  imperial 
cadastral  records  (thesis  or  biblion)  or  compiled  on 
the  spot  to  be  transcribed  later  into  such  records 
and  delivered  to  the  holder.  While  the  earliest 
known  praktikon  is  from  1073  (for  Andronikos 
Doukas),  most  belong  to  the  first  half  of  the  1 4th 
C.  and  refer  to  southern  Macedonia.  Almost  all 
are  inventories  of  the  possessions  of  monasteries, 
particularly  those  on  Mt.  Athos;  only  six  deal  wáth 
the  possessions  of  laymen. 

Praktika  commonly  contain  the  following  ele- 
ments:  (1)  a  delimitadon  ( periorismos )  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  demesne  lands,  (2)  a  listing  of 
the  households  of  paroikoi  with  brief  data  con- 
cerning  their  family  and  property  (stasis),  (3)  a 
description  of  the  taxes  and  supplementary  charges 
burdening  these  lands  and  people,  and  (4)  the 
fiscal  and  other  privileges  (exemption,  exkous- 
seia)  that  were  accorded  to  the  property  holder. 
Sometimes  certain  elements  of  th e  praktikon  (e.g., 
periorismos)  exist  as  separate  documents. 

During  the  i2th  C.,  reflecting  the  ascendancy 
of  the  paroikia,  collections  of  praktika  supplanted 
the  kodix  as  the  primary  form  of  tax  records.  An 
act  from  the  reign  of  Isaac  II  speaks  of  “the  public 
prakliha-kodikes'  (MM  4:325.34—35).  The  praktikon 
and  the  kodix  (or  isokodikon)  had  several  important 
differences:  while  the  taxpayer  in  a  kodix  did  not 
necessarily  occupy  the  properdes  in  his  stichos, 
the  peasant  listed  in  a  praktikon,  as  a  rule,  did; 
unlike  the  typical  kodix,  the  praktikon  provides  data 
on  the  type  and  size  of  the  taxpayer’s  properties, 
his  family  or  his  livestock;  and  most  importantly, 
while  the  kodix  was  a  fiscal  instrument  appropriate 
to  an  agrarian  society  composed  of  middling  and 


small  independent  landowners,  the  praktikon  de- 
veloped  out  of  the  need  to  record  the  property 
of  large  landowners  with  substantial  numbers  of 
dependent  peasants. 

Because  of  their  vast  quantity  of  detail,  much 
of  which  lends  itself  to  quantitative  analysis,  prak- 
tika  are  important  sources  for  the  agrarian  econ- 
omy,  fiscal  practices,  social  structure,  and  demog- 
raphy  of  peasant  society,  and  are  esp.  valuable  in 
those  cases  when  several  praktika  cover  the  same 
village,  allowing  the  investigation  of  changes  over 
time.  Some  Latin  and  Greek  praktika  survive  from 
the  Morea  and  Venetian  Messenia. 

lit.  Ostrogorsky,  Féodalité  259-368.  Rarayannopulos- 
Weiss,  Que!lenkunde  1:105-07.  Laíou,  Peasant  Society  9-23. 

-M.B. 


PRAKTOR  (rrpánTtûp),  fiscal  official  of  a  low  rank 
in  the  late  Roman  Empire.  The  office  continued 
throughout  the  Byz.  period.  Vita  A  of  Athana- 
sios  of  Athos  (ed.  Noret,  par.10. 13—15)  equates 
the  praktor  with  the  kommerkiarios;  according  to 
Dölger  (infra),  the  praätor  inherited  the  functions 
of  the  dioiretes,  whom  he  seems  to  replace  after 
1 109.  The  first  mention  of  praktor  is  by  an  early 
gth-C.  historian  (Nikeph.  51.5-6),  who  says  that 
before  becoming  emperor  Theodosios  III  was 
prahtor  of  “the  state  taxes”  in  Atramyttion.  The 
functions  of  prahtores  are  not  clearly  defined  in 
the  sources;  Theophylaktos  of  Ohrid  complains 
about  their  activity  and  represents  praktores  pri- 
marily  as  tax  collectors,  but  he  also  indicates 
that  they  measured  land  “by  the  leaps  of  the  flea.” 
In  the  vita  of  Gregory  of  Dekapolis  (55.20—24), 
Merkouras,  praktor  of  the  “state  treasury,”  is  de- 
scribed  as  confiscating  the  properties  of  those  who 
died  intestate.  Litavrin  (Bolgaria  i  Vizantija  301) 
distinguishes  local  praktores  from  those  of  the  cen- 
tral  administration. 

In  various  acts  of  thc  ìoth-i  2th  C.  (thc  carücst 
of  984:  ìvir.  1,  no.6.34)  praktores  are  mentioned 
as  the  agents  of  the  fisc;  a  certain  Constantine 
Doukas  was  doux  and  praktor  of  the  themes  of 
Boleron,  Strymon,  and  Thessalonike  (Lavra  1, 
no. 64. 60— 61).  Fiscal  praktores  also  had  judicial  du- 
ties,  the  role  of  which  increased  in  the  1 3th  C. 
(Angold,  Byz.  Govemment  258—60).  In  a  chrysobull 
of  1263  praktores  are  placed  between  the  doux  and 
the  katepano  (Lavra  2,  no.72.81).  Prahtores  disap- 
pear  from  the  acts  after  1264,  but  a  model  for- 
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mulary  of  the  i4th  C.  indicates  that  praktores 
fulfilled  the  duty  of  collecting  “the  state  ahrosticha" 
(Sathas,  MB  6:627.14-18).  Ahrweiler  (“Smyrne” 
162)  suggests  that  there  were  prahtores  of  large 
domains,  e.g.,  John  Thelolites  or  Theololites,  who 
served  in  1302  or  1307  as  representative  of  the 
parakoimomenos  Nestongos  (MM  4:259.12). 

lit.  Dölger,  Beiträge  71-75.  -A.K. 

PRANDIOPRATES  (irpai'ôiorrpáTTjç),  merchant 
in  Syrian  textiles.  The  term  is  derived  from  pran- 
dion  (Lat.  brandeum),  “ribbon”  or  “band.”  A  gth- 
C.  chronicler  (Theoph.  232.7—10)  relates  that  the 
Avars  wore  long  hair  tied  with  prandia.  Prandia 
are  included  among  the  luxury  goods,  such  as 
purple  cloth,  gold  brocade,  pepper,  and  scarlet 
or  “Parthian”  leather,  that  were  transported  to 
Cherson  and  given  to  selected  Pechenegs  in  pay- 
ment  for  services  (De  adm.  imp.  6.8—9). 

The  guild  of  prandiopratai  is  first  mentioned  in 
the  ìoth-C.  Book  of  the  Eparch  (ch.5),  which  states 
that  prandiopratai  dealt  in  garments  imported  from 
Syria,  esp.  chareria  (Ar.  harìr )  brought  from  Seleu- 
keia  Pieria;  the  text  lists  various  other  Islamic 
textiles,  but  the  meaning  of  the  words  employed 
is  not  always  clear.  Prandiopratai  were  prohibited 
from  selling  clothing  produced  in  the  empire  (a 
privilege  reserved  to  the  vestiopratai);  they  were 
also  forbidden  to  deal  in  dyestuffs  and  perfumes 
imported  from  Syria.  The  textiles  had  to  be  stored 
in  a  mitaton.  The  guild  ( koinotes  tou  systematos)  of 
prandiopratai  acquired  the  imported  textiles  collec- 
tively,  with  the  participation  (or  assistance)  of  those 
Syrian  merchants  who  had  lived  in  Constantino- 
ple  for  not  less  than  10  years.  Prandiopratai  sold 
their  goods  in  the  Embolos.  In  the  i2th  C.  a 
decree  forbade  clergy  from  becoming  members 
of  guilds,  such  as  money  changers,  prandiopratai, 
or  wine  merchants  (Balsamon  in  Rhailes-Potles, 
Syntagma  4:469.27-29). 

lit.  StÖckle,  Zünfte  22-34.  Bk.  of  Eparch  156-61. 

PRAOTES  (npaÓTT)<;,  “gentleness,  mildness”)  was 
considered  a  virtue  by  the  church  fathers;  John 
Chrysostom  (PG  59:335-53—58)  proclaimed  it,  to- 
gether  with  the  synonymous  epieiheia,  to  be  the 
quality  that  best  distinguishes  humans  from  beasts 


and  enables  them  to  compete  with  angels.  Praotes 
was  not,  however,  common  in  the  lists  of  imperial 
virtues  and  is  absent  in  prooimia  to  the  emperors’ 
charters  (Hunger,  Prooimion  254);  to  praon  (“kind- 
ness”)  is  only  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  Impe- 
rialStalue  of  Nikephoros  Blemmydes  (ed.  H.  Hun- 
ger,  I.  Sevcenko,  ch.61);  the  i4th-C.  paraphrase 
replaces  the  word  with  to  tapeinon  (“humility”).  On 
the  other  hand,  Plethon  (PG  i6o:876AB)  lists 
praotes  among  the  virtues  and  explains  its  necessity 
in  terms  of  human  limitations:  we  cannot  rule  the 
souls  of  other  men. 

In  art,  the  personification  Praotes  is  found  in 
imperial  contexts.  This  Antique  female  figure  at- 
tends  David’s  Anointment  in  the  Paris  Psalter, 
where  she  is  shown  poínting  out  the  proper  can- 
didate  to  Samuel  and  thus  functioning  as  an  agent 
of  divinity.  Similarly  clad  and  nimbed  but  without 
identifying  inscription,  she  plays  the  same  role  in 
the  Bible  of  Leo  Sarellarios  and  in  illustration 
of  the  Book  of  Kings;  she  is  omitted  in  other 
versions  of  the  scene.  In  the  Heauenly  Ladder  of 
John  Klimax,  Praotes  is  described  by  Anger  as 
his  adversary;  illuminated  versions  of  this  text  put 
Praotes  in  medieval  garb  (a  sleeved  and  belted 
tunic)  and  show  her  in  the  company  of  such 
figures  as  Simplicity  and  Placidity,  who  with  Praotes 
embody  the  virtues  taught  by  the  abbot. 

-A.K.,  A.C. 

PRAXAPOSTOLOS  (TrpafairócrToho;) ,  a  lec- 
tionary  used  only  at  Eucharist,  which  contains 
all  the  nonevangelical  New  Testament  lections 
except  for  Revelation,  which  was  not  used  in  the 
Byz.  liturgy.  In  the  Typikon  of  the  Great  Church, 
praxeis  and  apostolos  seem  to  be  two  separate  books 
(Mateos,  Typicon  2:285^  314)-  In  MSS,  apostolos 
usually  designates  a  lectionary  containing  only  the 
passages  actually  read  during  the  service,  while 
the  term  praxapostolos  refers  to  a  book  with  the 
whole  New  Testament  text  except  for  the  Four 
Gospels  and  Revelation.  The  text  was  arranged, 
like  the  evangelion,  according  to  the  lection 
system  of  the  mobile  cycle  of  the  church  calen- 
dar,  beginning  with  the  readings  for  Easter.  The 
sequence  was  as  follows:  Acts,  the  Catholic  Epis- 
tles  in  their  biblical  order,  then  the  Pauline  and 
other  Epistles  in  their  biblical  order.  Fully  devel- 
oped  praxapostoloi  also  contain,  in  appendices,  the 
responsories  (prokeimenon,  alleluia)  for  the  whole 
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church  year  and  calendars  with  lection  tables  ( ka - 
nonarìon  and  synaxariorì)  for  the  mobile  and  fixed 
cycles,  respectively. 

lit.  C.R.  Gregory,  Textkritik  des  neuen  Testamentes ,  vol.  1 
(Leipzig  1900)  335-42,  465-78.  -R.F.T. 


PRAYER  (eù^1?).  >n  Christian  thought,  con- 
sciously  placing  oneself  in  God’s  presence  by  rais- 
ing  mind  and  heart  to  him,  in  thought  or  in  word, 
expressly  or  interiorly,  speaking  and/or  listening 
to  him  speaking  in  one’s  heart.  Christian  prayer, 
addressed  to  God  or  to  one  of  the  Trinity,  in- 
cludes  praise,  blessing,  thanks,  confession  of  faith, 
and  petitions.  Prayer  at  set  times  later  evolved 
into  the  hours.  The  “Our  Father,”  Jesus’  model 
prayer  (Mt  6:9-13;  Lk  11:2-4),  and  the  com- 
mand  to  pray  without  ceasing  (1  Th  5:16—18;  Col 
4:2;  Eph  6:18;  Lk  18:1),  provide  the  basis  for 
treatises  on  prayer  by  the  church  fathers. 

Prayer  could  be  “bodily,”  involving  gestures  (see 
Liturgy);  “vocal,”  the  recitation  of  set  formulas 
(the  “Our  Father,”  Kyrie  eleison,  psalmody);  or 
“meditation”  ( melete ),  a  ruminative  reading,  esp. 
of  the  Bible,  but  also  of  patristic  florilegia.  The 
life  of  Jesus,  believed  to  be  the  only  way  to 
the  Father,  was  a  preferred  object  of  meditation. 
The  purest  form  of  prayer  was  contemplation  by 
means  of  the  nous  purified  of  passions  through 
the  practice  of  asceticism  and  the  virtues.  Mystical 
prayer,  produced  by  divine  illumination,  de- 
scribed  as  the  “ascent  of  Sinai”  or  the  “light  of 
Tabor”  (see  Transfiguration),  was  an  apophatic 
prayer  that  rejected  images  to  achieve  pure  con- 
tact  with  God.  This  “prayer  of  the  heart”  was  esp. 
cultivated  by  the  hesychast  monks  of  Athos  in 
the  i3th—  i4th  C.,  though  its  origins  go  back  to 
the  earliest  days  of  monasticism. 

The  only  prayer  books  in  this  time  of  wide- 
spread  illiteracy  were  the  liturgical  boors  used 
by  the  clergy  and  monks.  The  Psalter,  which  the 
monks  knew  by  heart,  was  the  privileged  monastic 
prayerbook.  For  Byz.  laity,  prayer  was  chiefly 
“bodily”  and  liturgical.  In  addition  to  Sunday 
worship,  they  participated  in  feasts  and  vigils, 
and,  less  frequently,  the  hours. 

lit.  T.  Spidlík,  La  spiritualité  de  l’Orient  chrétien,  La  prière 
(Rome  1988).  L.  Bouyer  et  al.,  History  of  Christian  Spirituality , 
vol.  2  (New  York  1968)  547-90.  F.  Heiler,  Das  Gebet 5 
(Munich  1923).  -R.F.T. 


PREDESTINATION  (7tpóöecrtç)  is  God’s  univer- 
sal  foreknowledge  or  his  eternally  conceived  plan, 
according  to  which  he  leads  humans  to  their 
supernatural  end.  In  a  narrow  sense,  predestina- 
tion  or  predetermination  is  the  mystery  of  God’s 
judgment:  which  mortals  will  be  doomed  to  Hell 
and  which  will  be  liberated  and  admitted  to  Par- 
adise.  Origen  (ed.  J.A.F.  Gregg,  JThSt  3  [1902] 
24of)  distinguishes  proorismos  (predetermination) 
and  prothesis  as  two  stages  of  this  mystery:  pro- 
orismos  is  a  design  formed  on  the  basis  of  God’s 
plan  ( ennoemata ),  prothesis  is  a  subsequent  step. 
Connected  with  the  concept  of  grace,  predestin- 
ation  was  its  preparation,  grace  being  the  bestowal 
of  the  gift  itself.  The  Greek  fathers  usually  con- 
sidered  salvation  as  the  resultant  force  of  two 
factors:  predestination/grace  on  the  one  hand, 
human  free  will  on  the  other.  Salvation  comes, 
saysjohn  Chrysostom  (PG  62:12.49— 53),  “neither 
from  grace  ( agape )  alone  nor  from  our  virtue,  but 
from  them  both  .  .  .  Had  it  been  accounted  for 
only  by  our  virtue,  then  [Christ’s]  coming  and  the 
whole  [mystery  of]  oikonomia  would  have  been 
superfluous  .  .  .  Nobody  could  be  saved  if  grace 
did  not  exist.”  In  general,  the  Greek  fathers  did 
not  pay  much  attention  to  this  problem,  although 
John  of  Damascus  dwelt  on  it  in  his  polemics 
against  the  Manichaeans  (ed.  Rotter,  Schriften 
4;393f),  defining  proorismos  as  judgment  and  sen- 
tence  of  future  actions. 

The  problem  of  predestination  is  of  greater 
concern  in  Augustine’s  attack  on  Pelagianism: 
the  Pelagians  denied  the  necessity  of  supernatural 
grace  and  connected  salvation  with  man’s  own 
efforts,  whereas  in  Augustine’s  doctrine  God  pre- 
divides  mankind  into  two  groups,  the  virtuous 
and  the  sinners,  the  chosen  and  the  doomed,  and 
thus  brings  to  realization  his  foreknown  design  of 
historical  development. 

lit.  J.N.D.  Relly,  Early  Christian  Docínnes 2  (London  1960) 
366— 69.  J.  Pehkan,  ihe  Chnstian  Tyaclitiün,  voí.  i  (GhiCagO- 
London  1971)  297—33 1 .  G.  Nygren,  Das  Prädestinationsprob- 
lem  in  der  Theologie  Augustins  (Göttingen  1956).  -A.K. 


PREFECTURE,  office  and  sphere  of  authority  of 
a  praefectns,  a  late  Roman  functionary,  ranging 
from  the  highest  (praetorian  prefect,  urban 
prefect)  to  local  governors  (prefect  of  Egypt), 
fiscal  officials  (prefect  of  the  annona),  police  of- 
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ficers  (prefect  of  the  night  watch,  nykteparchos ), 
and  some  mílitary  commanders  (praefectus 
militum).  -A.K. 

PREFIGURATION  (rv7roç,  lit.  “form,  type”),  a 
vehicle  of  exegesis  for  the  purpose  of  estabiishing 
Old  Testament  prototypes  of  the  events  of  the 
New  Testament.  Thus,  according  to  Cyril  of  Je- 
rusalem  (PG  33:849^8),  Jonah  being  swallowed 
by  a  great  fish  was  the  typos  of  Christ  descending 
into  Hell,  to  “the  heart  of  the  earth.”  Adam, 
Moses,  and  Joshua  were  also  interpreted  in  ty- 
pology  as  prefigurations  of  Christ.  The  concept 
of  prefiguration  was  extended  to  nonbiblical  per- 
sonages  (Emp.  Nero  as  the  typos  of  Antichrist) 
and  to  objects  and  actions  (baptism  as  a  prefigur- 
ation  of  salvation).  The  idea  of  prefiguration  con- 
tributed  much  to  the  development  of  Byz.  alle- 
gorical  and  symbolic  vision  of  the  world. 

In  art  the  most  important  prefigurations  were 
those  of  the  Virgin.  Often  cited  as  the  new  Eve, 
the  Virgin  was  also  liltened  to  numerous  other 
Old  Testament  figures  and  even  objects.  Many  of 
these  parallels  evolved  from  Old  Testament  read- 
ings  in  the  liturgies  of  her  feasts:  the  high  priests 
before  the  altar  (Ezek  43:27—44:3,  read  on  all  her 
feasts),  Jacob’s  Ladder,  and  Wisdom  building  her- 
self  a  temple  (Gen  28:10—17,  Pr  9:1,  read  on  the 
feasts  of  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin  and  her  Dor- 
mition),  the  Burning  Bush  (Ex  3:1-8,  read  for 
the  Annunciation),  the  rod  from  Jesse’s  root  (Is 
11:1—9,  rea<3  on  Christmas  Eve),  and  the  taber- 
nacle  of  Moses  as  well  as  the  indẃidual  objects 
brought  into  the  Holy  of  Holies — the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,  the  stamnos  filled  with  manna,  the  altar 
for  incense  that  fills  the  universe  with  sweet  odor, 
the  table  for  the  bread,  the  seven-branched  can- 
dlestick  (Ex  25-27,  1  Kg  8:1-6,  Heb  9:1-7,  read 
for  the  feast  of  the  Presentation  of  the  Virgin). 

Other  parallels  emerge  from  theological  litera- 
ture:  Moses’  staff  (Ex  4:2-4),  the  blossoming  rod 
of  Aaron  (Num  17:8),  Balaam  and  the  star  (Num 
24:17—19),  Gideon’s  fleece  (Jg  6:36—40),  the  tongs 
with  the  live  coal  (Is  6:1—8),  the  closed  gate  (Ezek 
44:2),  Mount  Sion  and  the  rock  that  fell  from  it 
(Ps  68:16,  Dan  2:31—35),  and  Solomon’s  bed  (S 
of  S  3:7—8).  Though  used  in  literature  since  the 
4th  C.,  these  acquire  visual  form  only  from  the 
gth  C.  onward,  first  in  icons  (Soteriou,  Eihones , 
pl.54)  and  MSS:  marginal  Psalters  (Mount  Sion; 


Gideon’s  fleece  at  Ps  72),  the  Bible  of  Leo  Sak- 
ellarios  (Ark  of  the  Covenant),  a  Kosmas  Indi- 
kopleustes  MS  formerly  in  Smyrna  (tabernacle 
of  Moses),  illustrated  homilies  of  James  of  Kok- 
kinobaphos  (Eve,  Jacob’s  ladder,  Moses’  staff  and 
the  bush,  Aaron’s  rod,  Gideon’s  fleece,  Solomon’s 
bed).  These  images  enter  monumental  painting 
in  the  Palaiologan  period,  usually  in  the  narthex 
programs  (Ohrid,  Sv.  Kliment;  Hagia  Sophia, 
Trebizond),  but  in  the  naos  at  Polsko  (G.  Babic, 
CahArch  27  [1978]  163-78)  and  in  the  funerary 
parekklesion  at  the  Chora. 

lit.  Underwood,  Kariye  Djami  4:305-46. 

-A.K„  A.W.C. 


PREPENDOULIA.  See  Crown. 

PRESANCTIFIED,  LITURGY  OF  THE  (Xei- 
roopyía  tû>v  TrpoTjytacr/aéPWp),  a  communion  ser- 
vice  appended  to  vespers,  for  use  on  days  when 
there  is  no  Eucharist.  “Presanctified”  gifts — eu- 
charistic  gifts  that  have  been  consecrated  at  an 
earlier  Eucharist — were  reserved  for  such  occa- 
sions.  The  usage  results  from  the  practice  of  pro- 
hibiting  the  Eucharist,  deemed  festive,  on  week- 
days  during  Lent  (Council  of  Laodikeia,  par.49, 
Mansi  2:57iD).  Presanctified  followed  vespers  be- 
cause  only  one  meal,  to  be  consumed  in  the  eve- 
ning,  was  allowed  those  who  were  fasting,  and 
even  communion  would  break  this  fast.  Thus  the 
full  Eucharist,  a  morning  service,  could  not  be 
celebrated  on  fast  days,  and  canon  52  of  the 
Council  in  Trullo  orders  Presanctified  to  be  sub- 
stituted  for  it  on  all  days  of  Lent  except  Saturdays 
and  Sundays  and  on  the  feast  of  the  Annunciation 
(Mansi  1  i:g68B— C).  This  is  the  usage  in  the  Ty- 
pikon  of  the  Great  Church  (Mateos,  Typicon  2:3150. 
A  passage  in  the  Chronicon  Paschale  regarding 
the  year  615  (705.21)  is  the  earliest  witness  to  the 
use  of  the  Presanctified  rite  in  Constantinople. 
With  the  introduction  of  the  Sabaitic  typika  into 
the  monasteries  of  Constantinople,  elements  of 
Jerusalem  vespers — for  example,  the  Phos  hila- 
ron — are  synthesized  with  those  of  Constantino- 
politan  vespers  in  the  first  part  of  Presanctified  to 
form  a  hybrid  rite. 

The  attribution  of  Byz.  Presanctified  to  Pope 
Gregory  I  the  Great  does  not  antedate  the  i2th 
C.  The  short  diataxis  of  the  Presanctified  (PG 
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99:1687—90)  attributed  to  Theodore  of  Stoudios 
is,  in  its  present  redaction,  later  in  date. 

The  typika,  the  hour  preceding  none,  was  orig- 
inally  a  Palestinian  monastic  Presanctified  com- 
munion  service  for  days  without  the  full  liturgy, 
first  found  in  the  gth-C.  horologion  MS  Sinai 
gr.  863  (J.  Mateos  in  Mélanges  Eugène  Tisserant, 
vol.  3  [Vatican  1964]  54f).  The  Stoudite  typika 
borrowed  thís  service,  but,  since  Constantinople 
already  had  its  own  Presanctified  service,  antidoron 
(blessed  but  unconsecrated  prosphora)  was  sub- 
stituted  for  communion — ta  hagia  dora — at  the  ty- 
pika,  hence  its  name,  “in  place  of  the  gift.”  By  the 
1  ìth  C.,  the  typiha  was  split  in  two  and  added  to 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  Eucharist  (Mateos, 
La  parole  68—71). 

lit.  M.  Arranz,  “La  Liturgie  des  Présanctifiés  de  l'ancien 
Euchologe  byzantin,”  OrChrP  47  (1981)  332-88.  -R.F.T. 

PRESBEUTIROS.  See  Basiliros  Logos. 

PRESBYS  HIPPOTES.  See  Old  Rnight. 

PRESENTATION  OF  CHRIST.  See  Hypa- 

PANTE. 

PRESENTATION  OF  THE  VIRGIN  (eîcroSoç 
rfjs  0 botókov)  in  the  Temple,  one  of  five  Marian 
Great  Feasts,  celebrated  2 1  Nov.  It  is  based  not 
on  the  Bible,  but  on  New  Testament  apocrypha — 
the  Gospel  of  pseudo-Matthew  4  and,  esp.,  the 
protoevangelion  of  James  (chs.  7-8) — that  ap- 
ply  to  Mary  the  Jewish  custom  (Lev  12:2—8)  of 
presenting  a  male  or  female  child  in  the  temple 
after  birth.  The  Presentation  falls  within  the  pre- 
Nativity  lent  (15  Nov.-24  Dec.)  and  foreshadows 
the  Nativity.  The  poetry  for  the  feast  stresses  the 
theme  of  Mary  as  the  true  temple  and  “God- 
bearer”  ( theotokos );  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant;  and 
the  candelabrum  bearing  Jesus,  the  light  of  the 
world. 

Though  believed  to  originate  in  Jerusalem  in 
the  dedication  of  the  Nea  (New  St.  Mary)  church 
under  Justinian  I  (21  Nov.  543),  the  feast  is  not 
found  in  the  Jerusalem  lectionaries  through  the 
8th  C.  It  appears  in  Constantinople  in  the  Typikon 
of  the  Great  Church  (Mateos,  Typicon  1:1  lof)  and 
in  the  Menologion  of  Basil  II  (p.  1 98).  In  this 
period,  the  emperor  regularly  celebrated  the  feast 


in  the  Church  of  the  Chalkoprateia  ( Synax.CP , 
244-33-34);  in  the  i4th  C.  he  went  to  the  Peri- 
bleptos  monastery  instead  (pseudo-Kod.  243.9- 
12).  Manuel  I  Romnenos  included  the  Presenta- 
tion  in  a  list  of  holidays  (Reg  2,  no.1466).  The 
West  received  the  feast  from  Byz.,  apparently  via 
Hungary,  ca.1200  (M.  Zalan,  EphLit  41  [1927] 
i88f). 

Representation  in  Art.  The  standard  composi- 
tion — first  attested  in  a  ìoth-C.  ivory  in  Ber- 
lin  (Goldschmidt-Weitzmann,  Elfenbeinskulpt.  II, 
no.  1 1 ) — shows  a  procession  consisting  of  the  Vir- 
gin’s  parents,  seven  candle-bearing  maidens,  and 
the  little  Virgin.  The  priest,  Zacharias,  stands  be- 
neath  the  altar  ciborium  to  receive  her,  and  be- 
hind  him  the  Virgin  appears  again,  now  seated  in 
the  sanctuary  receiving  bread  from  an  angel  ( Pro - 
toeaangelion  of  James,  ch.8: 1).  Varying  little  in  icon- 
ography,  the  scene  appears  in  liturgical  MSS,  the 
MSS  of  James  of  Kokkinobaphos,  and  monu- 
mental  painting,  where  it  is  found  either  in  the 
narthex  as  at  Daphni  or  in  the  naos  (Lagoudera). 

lit.  l.E.  Anastasios,  “Eisodia  tes  Theotokou,”  ThEE  5 
(1964)  451-54.  J.  Lafontaine-Dosogne,  Iconographie  de 
l'enfance  de  la  Vierge  dans  l’empire  byiantin  et  en  occident,  vol. 
1  (Brussels  1964)  136—67.  -R.F.T.,  A.W.C. 


PRESLAV,  GREAT  (MeyáA.17  TípeaOháfda),  Bul- 
garian  city  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Tica 
(Kaméija),  immediately  south  of  modern  Preslav, 
in  northeastern  Bulgaria.  The  name  is  Slavic  (Prë- 
jçslav,  “inheritor  of  glory”?).  Founded  by  Symeon 
of  Bulgaria  at  the  end  of  the  9th  C.  as  the  second 
capital  of  Bulgaria,  Preslav  is  on  the  site  of  a 
6th-C.  Roman  fortress.  Extensive  building  went 
on  for  some  30  years.  Preslav  consisted  of  an  outer 
city  surrounded  by  massive  earthworks,  and  an 
inner  or  royal  city  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  and 
containing  a  palace,  administrative  buildings,  and 
churches.  fhe  outer  city  held  many  substantial 
dwellings,  churches  (esp.  the  Round  Church,  a 
major  monument  of  Bulgarian  art),  monaster- 
ies,  and  industrial  premises.  Excavations  have  re- 
vealed  much  sculptured  decoration,  floor  and  wall 
mosaics,  and  decorative  ceramics.  In  a  suburb  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tica  were  two  large  mon- 
asteries  and  several  churches,  and  1.5  km  south- 
east  of  the  city  was  an  ergasterion  (workshop)  that 
produced  decorative  tiles.  Preslav  was  captured 
in  969  by  Svjatoslav  of  Kiev  and  in  971  by  John 
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I  Tzimisk.es,  who  destroyed  much  of  the  city  and 
renamed  it  Ioannopolis.  It  was  reoccupied  by  the 
Bulgarians  in  ca.g86  and  by  the  Byz.  by  ca.iooo. 
Under  the  Second  Bulgarian  Empire  it  remained 
an  important  city  until  its  capture  by  the  Ottoman 
Turks  in  1388. 

lit.  Pliska-Preslav,  vol.  4,  ed.  D.  Angelov  (Sofia  1985) 
132-222.  Preslav,  ed.  T.  Totev,  3  vols.  (Varna  1968—83). 
K.  Mijatev,  Hrúglata  cúrkva  v  Preslav  (Sofia  1932).  Idem, 
Preslavskata  keramika — Dte  Keramik  von  Preslau  (Sofia  1936). 
T.  Totev,  Manastirüt  v  Tuzlalüka — Centúr  na  nsuvana  kera- 
mika  v  Preslau  prez  1X-X  u.  (Sofia  1982).  Idem,  “Les  mon- 
astères  de  Pliska  et  Preslav  aux  IX'-Xe  siècles:  Aperçu 
archéoIogique,  BS  48  (1987)  185-200.  -R.B. 

PRESLAV,  LITTLE  (YìpeudXa^írt>a,  Russ.  Pere- 
jaslavec),  Bulgarian  city  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dan- 
ube.  Prince  Svjatoslav  of  Kiev  considered  it  an 
important  entrepôt  for  trade  between  eastern  and 
central  Europe  and  the  Byz.  Empire,  and,  per- 
haps  encouraged  by  Nikephoros  II  Phokas,  pro- 
posed  in  968/9  to  move  his  residence  from  Kiev 
to  Little  Preslav.  It  played  an  important  role  in 
the  Russo-Byz.  conflict  of  967—71,  but  John  I 
Tzimiskes  hnally  recaptured  it.  I.  Jordanov  ( Ve - 
kove  12.1  [1983]  58—62)  suggests,  on  the  basis  of 
seals  found  at  Great  Preslav,  that  it  was  renamed 
Theodoropolis  after  971;  1  ith-C.  seals,  however, 
record  strategoi  and  kommerkiarioi  of  Presthlabitza, 
and  Skylitzes  reports  that  a  Byz.  army  recaptured 
Mikra  Presthlaba  ca.  1000.  The  last  mentions  of 
Little  Preslav  are  in  Idrisi  and  in  sailors’  maps 
(portulans).  The  city  appears  to  have  been  in 
decline  in  the  i2th  C.  For  a  short  time  after  971 
Little  Preslav  may  have  been  the  administrative 
center  of  the  katepanate  of  Mesopotamia  tes 
Dyseos. 

lit.  N.  Oikonomides,  “Presthlavitza,  the  Little  Preslav,” 
SüdostF  42  (1983)  1-9.  I.  Jordanov,  “Malük  Preslav  ili 
Preslavec  X-XI  v.,”  Bulgaria  1300,  voI.  2  (Sofia  1982)  335- 
40.  P.  Diaconu,  “Où  trouvait  Théodoroupolis,  nom  con- 
signé  sur  certains  sceaux  du  Grand  Preslav?,”  II  Meiduna- 
roden  kongres  po  búlganstika  6  (Sofia  1987)  437-47.  -R.B. 


PRESPA  (IIpéo-7ra),  the  name  of  two  adjoining 
lakes  in  western  Macedonia.  Great  Prespa  Lake  is 
situated  at  the  intersection  of  the  borders  of  mod- 
ern  Yugoslavia,  Greece,  and  Albania,  with  most 
of  it  lying  within  YugosIavia.  Little  Prespa  Lake, 
separated  from  the  larger  body  of  water  by  a 
narrow  sand  spit,  is  predominantly  in  Greece  but 


extends  into  Albania.  A  town  at  Prespa  is  first 
attested  at  the  end  of  the  ìoth  C.,  when  Samuel 
of  Bulgaria  temporarily  established  his  residence 
there  and  transferred  the  relics  of  St.  Achilleios 
from  Larissa  to  Prespa  (Skyl.  330.5—9).  When 
the  Byz.  quelled  the  rebellion  of  the  Bulgarian 
George  Voitech  (died  1073),  lhe  German  and 
Norman  mercenaries  destroyed  Samuel’s  palace 
in  Prespa.  The  town  remained  an  administrative 
and  ecclesiastical  center;  however,  the  letter  that 
Theophylartos  of  Ohrid  addressed  to  an  archon 
of  Prespa  in  1103  (ed.  P.  Gautier,  no.  108)  re- 
questing  that  he  make  sure  there  was  sufhcient 
provision  of  food  for  a  synod  meeting  there  sug- 
gests  diffìcult  living  conditions.  Late  Byz.  writers 
(Akropolites,  Pachymeres,  Gregoras)  infrequently 
mention  Prespa  (Lj.  Maksimovic  in  VizIzvori  6:15, 
n.18). 

The  date  of  the  now-ruined  basilica  of  St.  Achil- 
leios  on  the  island  of  that  name  in  Little  Prespa 
Lake  is  disputed,  but  its  original  construction 
probably  goes  back  to  the  time  of  Samuel.  It  had 
three  aisles,  with  nave  arcades  supporting  galler- 
ies.  In  the  apse  were  painted  inscriptions  (now 
lost)  naming  14  metropolitan  seats  subject  to  the 
archbishop  of  Prespa  (A.  Grabar,  ZRVI  8.2  [1964] 
163-66),  and  (on  a  later  layer)  a  bold  painted 
inscription  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  around  the 
base  of  the  conch.  Other  churches  on  or  near 
Little  and  Great  Prespa  lakes  possess  frescoes  of 
the  1 3th  and  i4th  C.  (N.  Moutsopoulos,  The 
Churches  of  the  Prefecture  of  Florina  [Thessalonike 
1966]  9-13). 

lit.  J.  Ivanov,  “Zar  Samuilovata  stolica  v  Prespa,"  Izves- 
tija  na  Bülgarskoto  archeologilesko  druiestuo  1  (1910)  55—80. 
Zlatarski,  Ist.  2:503—07.  S.  Pelekanides,  Mnemeia  bymntina 
kai  metabymnlina  tes  Prespas  (Thessalonike  1960).  N.K. 
Moutsopoulos,  Anaskaphe  les  basilikes  tou  Hagiou  Achilleiou 
(Thessalonike  1972).  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 

PRICE  EDICT  (edictum  de  pretiis),  issued  by  Dio- 
cletian  between  20  Nov.  and  9  Dec.  301  (E. 
Ruschenbusch,  ZPapEpig  26  [1977]  193),  law  that 
set  maximum  prices  for  a  wide  variety  of  goods 
and  services,  with  severe  penalties  for  disobedi- 
ence.  The  Latin  and  Greek  texts  of  the  edict  are 
known  only  from  inscriptions  found  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor,  Egypt,  Cyrenaica,  Greece,  and  Italy;  Giac- 
chero  ( infra )  counts  132  fragments,  some  rela- 
tively  complete,  such  as  those  from  Stratonicaea 
in  Caria,  Aix-en-Provence  (of  Egyptian  prove- 
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nance),  and  Aezanoi.  The  edict  was  an  attempt  to 
control  inflation  by  imperial  fiat.  No  copies  have 
been  found  in  the  West,  and  it  seems  that  neither 
Maximian  nor  Constantius  Chlorus  published  it 
in  their  territory.  Even  in  the  East  it  apparently 
had  little  effect.  Some  Iocal  governors  put  forth 
modified  versions;  thus  Futvius  Asticus,  governor 
of  Caria,  issued  an  order  which  echoes  many 
phrases  of  Diocletian’s  preface,  but  emphasizes  a 
fair  rather  than  a  maximum  price  (M.  Crawford, 
J.  Reynolds,  JRS  65  [1975J  162).  The  edict  is  an 
important  source  for  the  study  of  coinage,  prices, 
industry,  trade,  and  language  ca.300. 

ED.  S.  Lauffer,  Diohlelians  Preisedikt  (Berlin  1971).  M. 
Giacchero,  Edictum  Dioclelianì  et  collegarum  de  pretiis  rerum 
yenalium,  2  voIs.  (Genoa  1974).  Eng.  tr.  W.M.  Leake,  Edict 
of  Diocletian,  Establishing  a  Maximum  Schedule  of  Prices  for 
Commodities  and  Seruices  throughout  the  Roman  Empire,  301 
a.d.  (Providence,  R.I.,  1  g  1  g?) . 

lit.  G.  Sc  W.  Leiner,  “Kleinmünzen  und  ihre  Werte 
nach  dem  Preisedikt  DiokIetians,”  Hisloria  2g  (tg8o)  219- 
41.  H.  Michell,  “The  Edict  of  Diocletian:  A  Study  of  Price 
Fixing  in  the  Roman  Empire,”  Canadian  Journal  of  Economics 
and  Political  Science  13  (1947)  1  —  12.  -T.E.G. 

PRICES  are  mentioned  in  various  sources,  some 
of  which  (such  as  saints’  vitae)  are  not  reliable, 
while  others  (such  as  chronicles)  deal  with  excep- 
tional  cases  of  inflation.  Papyri  have  abundant 
information,  whereas  the  late  Byz.  documents 
convey  almost  exclusively  data  concerning  im- 
movable  property;  even  this  documentary  evi- 
dence  is  tenuous  since  the  quality  of  the  object  is 
rarely  indicated. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  which  forces,  beside  market 
supply  and  demand,  regulated  prices.  Diocletian’s 
Price  Edict  demonstrates  an  attempt  of  the  state 
to  control  prices,  and  state  monopolies  provided 
a  powerful  means  for  such  regulation.  'Ehe  idea 
of  the  just  price  was  presumably  operable  and 
not  only  with  regard  to  land.  Moral  strictures 
could  be  effective;  the  story  is  told  of  a  shoemaker 
who  was  irritated  when  a  dealer  sold  his  product 
for  a  price  three  times  higher  than  the  shoemaker 
considered  just  (F.  Halkin,  Le  Corpus  Athénien  de 
S.  Pachôme  [Geneva  1982]  84,  par.23).  It  is  plau- 
sible  to  hypothesize  that  social  status  also  influ- 
enced  the  price  of  immovables:  thus,  lords  fixed 
arbitrary  prices  when  buying  the  lands  of  their 
paroihoi ,  or  Iands  sold  to  religious  institutions  could 
go  for  reduced  prices  (Kazhdan,  Agrarnye  otnosen- 
ija  156-62). 


A  general  impression  is  that  after  the  great 
devaluation  of  the  3rd  C.  prices  remained  rela- 
tively  constant  until  the  ìith  C.  G.  Mickwitz  (Ae- 
gyptus  13  [1933]  103),  however,  calculates  that  in 
late  Roman  Egypt  prices  declined  30  percent,  a 
development  that  he  connects  with  the  diminish- 
ing  amount  of  gold  in  circulation.  Prices  vacillated 
during  natural  disasters  (droughts,  severe  winters, 
etc.),  sieges,  or  conscious  trade  speculation. 
Chronicles  preserve  complaints  abtyut  rising  prices 
under  Basil  I  and  Nikephoros  II;  they  seem  to 
have  skyrocketed  in  the  mid-iith  C.  Alexios  I 
managed  to  restrain  inflation,  but  it  again  became 
substantial  in  the  i4th  C.  The  causes  of  inflation 
are  not  yet  clear:  besides  negative  factors  such  as 
military  defeats  or  debasement  of  coinage,  inten- 
sification  of  the  exchange  of  goods  could  also 
contribute  to  the  destabilization  of  prices.  At  any 
rate,  the  Byz.  government  finally  gave  up  its  at- 
tempts  to  control  the  level  of  prices,  wages,  and 
profit  in  general. 

lit.  G.  Ostrogorsky,  “Löhne  und  Preise  in  Byzanz,”  BZ 
32  (1932)  312-33.  J.  Irmscher,  “Einiges  über  Preise  und 
Löhne  im  frühen  Byzanz,”  BBA  51  (1983)  23-29.  Les  ‘dé- 
ualuations’  à  Rome  2  (Paris  1980)  187-270.  H.  Antoniadis- 
Bibicou,  “Démographie,  salaires  et  prix  à  Byzance  au  XIe 
siècle,”  Annales  ESC  27  (1972)  215—46.  -A.K. 

PRIENE  (UpL-nur)),  town  of  the  Aegean  region  of 
Asia  Minor  near  Miletos  whose  deveIopment  can 
be  followed  primarily  from  the  archaeological  evi- 
dence.  During  late  antiquity,  although  a  cathedral 
church  was  built,  most  of  the  city  was  in  decline, 
with  small  houses  occupying  the  public  buildings 
and  overriding  the  regular  urban  plan.  The  an- 
cient  site  was  apparently  abandoned  in  the  late 
7th  C.  when  Priene  withdrew  to  its  high  fortified 
acropolis.  The  lower  city  was  reoccupied  during 
the  ìith— i3th  C.  By  then  Priene  was  known  as 
Sampson  ÇZafvpŵv),  a  name  that  also  appears  in 
al-ÌDRîsî.  Sampson  was  center  of  an  episkepsis  in 
1204;  it  was  the  capital  of  the  ephemeral  state  of 
Sabbas  Asidenos,  1204-08.  Remains  indicate  that 
it  consisted  of  the  fortress  on  the  acropolis  (rebuilt 
in  the  i2th  and  1 3th  C.)  and  a  small  fort  in  the 
lower  town  with  scattered  habitations  outside  its 
walls.  Priene  was  a  suffragan  bishopric  of  Ephe- 
sus. 

lit.  T.  Wiegand  et  al„  Priene  (Berlin  1904)  475—88.  W. 
Müller-Wiener,  “Mittelalterliche  Befestigungen  im  süd- 
lichen  Jonien,”  IstMitt  11  (1961)  46-56.  -C.F. 
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PRIEST  (irpeojSúrepoç,  presbyleros,  “elder,  vener- 
able  man”),  originally  a  member  of  the  council  of 
elders,  or  “senate,”  surrounding  the  bishop.  Al- 
though  the  terms  “priest”  and  “bishop”  ( epishopos ) 
seem  to  be  interchangeable  in  the  New  Testament 
(Titus  1 :5~ 7),  the  bishop  appears  as  the  only  head 
of  each  community  and  as  the  ceiebrant  of  the 
eucharist,  with  priests  acting  as  advisers,  teachers, 
and  administrators.  The  priest,  however,  was  su- 
perior  to  the  deacon  (the  lowest  order  among  the 
clergy).  By  the  4th  C.  in  both  town  and  country- 
side,  resident  presbyters  were  being  put  in  charge 
of  parishes  then  springing  up  with  the  expansion 
of  Christianity  and  became  normal  celebrants  of 
the  eucharist.  Despite  this  “division  of  labor,”  the 
priest  was  assigned  to  his  parish  by  the  bishop 
and  was  entirely  under  his  jurisdiction.  In  the 
main,  he  could  celebrate  the  liturgy  or  admin- 
ister  baptism  only  in  churches  ( katholikai  ekklesiai) 
immediately  dependent  on  the  bishop,  rather  than 
in  private  chapels  or  eurteria  (Council  in  Trullo, 
canons  3 1 , 59).  Permission  to  officiate  in  the  latter 
was  eventually  granted,  however. 

Although  the  priest  was  an  influential  member 
of  Byz.  society,  his  social  position  and  material 
status  varied  (cf.  B.  Ferjancic,  ZRVI  22  [1983]  59- 
1 17).  His  salary  as  a  rule  came  from  the  bishop 
or  from  the  properties  of  the  episcopal  dístrict  to 
which  he  was  assigned.  In  the  case  of  private 
churches,  the  founder  alone  was  responsible  for 
the  priest’s  livelihood.  This  was  equally  the  case 
for  those  who  were  or  lived  as  dependent  peasants 
(paroiroi)  on  the  estate  of  a  wealthy  landowner 
or  monastery.  Although  formal  education  or 
training  was  unknown,  knowledge  of  the  faith 
and  the  canons  and  a  blameless  moral  life  were 
considered  essential  for  ordination  (Justinian  I, 
nov.6,  123).  The  minimum  age  of  entry  into  the 
priesthood,  from  which  women  were  excluded 
(PG  104:1025^),  was  fixed  at  30  (Jusdnian, 
nov.i23;  Trullo,  canon  14).  Unlike  in  the  West, 
celibacy  was  never  obligatory  for  priests.  Their 
principal  vestments  were  the  sticharion,  epi- 
trachelion,  zone  (see  Belt),  phelonion,  and,  from 
the  I2th  C.,  the  epimanihia  and  epigonation. 

lit.  W.  Seston,  “Note  sur  les  origines  religieuses  des 
paroisses  rurales,”  Revue  d'histoìre  et  de  philosophie  religieuses 
15  ( 1 935)  243~54-  E-  Herman,  “Die  kirchlichen  Einkünfte 
des  byzantinischen  Niederhlerus,”  OrChrP  8  (1942)  378- 
442.  Gesammelte  Aufsätie  lur  Theologie  des  Presbylerates ,  ed.  L. 
Ülrich  (Leipzig  1971).  E.  Theodorou,  “Das  Priestertum 
nach  dem  Zeugnis  der  byzantinischen  liturgischen  Texte,” 


Theologia  57  (1986)  155-72.  J.  O'Callaghan,  “La  palabra 
‘presbiteró’  en  documentos  de  epoca  bizantina,"  Boletin  de 
la  Asociacion  Espanola  de  Orientalistas  12  (1976)  212—14. 

-A.P. 

PRIEST  OF  DIORLEIA,  anonymous  southern 
Slavic  author  of  a  Chronicle  ( Lelopis )  recounting 
the  history,  partly  legendary,  of  southern  Dal- 
matia  and  neighboring  lands  from  the  6th  to  1 2th 
C.;  fl.  mid-i2th  C.  Originally  written  in  Church 
Slavonic,  the  Chronicle  survives  only  in  a  i6th-C. 
Latin  translation  and  an  Italian  version  of  that 
translation.  Its  sources  are  largely  local  legend, 
but  they  include  a  lost  Life  of  Prince  Vladimir  of 
Zeta  and  a  forged  bull  of  Pope  Callistus  II.  The 
Chronicle  is  a  valuable,  if  not  always  reliable,  source 
for  the  early  medieval  history  of  the  Dalmatian 
cities,  and  also  for  the  last  decades  of  the  First 
Bulgarian  Empire  and  the  efforts  of  Tsar  Samuel 
of  Bulgaria  to  form  an  anti-Byz.  alliance  with 
Serbian  principalities. 

ed.  Letopis  popa  Dukljanina,  ed.  F.  SiSic  (Belgrade-Zagreb 
1928). 

lit.  J.  Ferluga,  “Die  Chronik  des  Príesters  von  Diokleia 
als  Quelle  für  die  byzantinische  Geschichte,”  Bymntina  10 
(1980)  429-60.  K.  Chvostova,  “K  voprosu  o  terminologii 
letopisi  popa  DuUjanina,"  Slavjanskij  archw  (1959)  30—45. 
L.  Havlik,  Dukljanshatá  kronika  a  Dalmatskatá  legenda  (Prague 
1976).  -R.B. 

PRILEP  (IIptÀa7roç),  a  stronghold,  phrourion  (Skyl. 
349.35),  or  asty  (Akrop.  92.1,  149.6)  in  western 
Macedonia,  probably  northwest  of  modern  Prilep 
(Soulis,  Dusan  223,  n.  154).  It  is  first  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  war  of  1014,  when  Basil  II 
took  it  from  Samuel  of  Bulgaria.  In  1041,  when 
Michael  IV  was  crushing  Deljan’s  revolt,  Manuel 
Ibatzes  tried  to  stop  the  emperor’s  army  at  Prilep 
but  failed.  Dobromir  Chrysos  and  his  father-in- 
law,  Manuel  Kamytzes,  occupied  Prilep,  but  in 
1202  Alexios  III  recaptured  the  fortress  (Nik.Chon. 
535.90).  Prilep  played  an  important  role  in  the 
conflicts  of  the  1 3th  C.:  Epiros,  Bulgaria,  and 
Nicaea  in  turn  obtained  it.  Prilep  was  one  of  the 
fortified  Byz.  cities  on  the  Serbian  border  ca.  1 300. 
In  1321  Andronikos  II  appointed  th e  protostrator 
Synadenos  governor  of  “the  eparchia  of  Prillapos” 
(Kantak.  1:87.1).  The  dístrict  remained  in  Byz. 
hands  until  the  treaty  with  Stefan  Uros  IV  Dusan 
in  1334  (Reg  4,  no.2815),  which  gave  Prilep  to  the 
Serbians.  Vuka§in  possessed  it  ca.  1350,  and  after 
his  death  Prilep  became  the  capital  of  the  princi- 
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pality  of  Vukasin’s  son  Marko.  Prilep  fell  under 
Turkish  domination  in  1385  (Soulis,  Dusan  156) 
or  1395  (Fine,  Late  Balkans  424).  Byz.  coins  of  the 
i2th  to  i4th  C.  have  been  found  in  the  region. 

lit.  J.  Hadji-Vasiljevic,  Prilep  i  njegova  okolina  (Belgrade 
1902).  B.  Babic,  Materijalnata  kultura  na  makedonskite  Sloveni 
vo  suetlinata  na  arheoloshite  istraiuyanja  vo  Prilep  (Prilep 
1986).  -A.K. 

PRIMACY  of  the  papacy,  phrase  that  refers  to 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  pope  of  Rome  over 
all  bishops.  The  idea  of  primacy  deveIoped  slowly; 
in  the  4th  C.  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  considered 
an  equal  of  the  principal  Eastern  hishops,  such  as 
those  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch.  The  growth  of 
Constantinople  as  an  administrative  and  ecclesi- 
astical  center  and  the  rivalry  between  Constanti- 
nople  and  Alexandria  allowed  Rome  to  adopt  the 
position  of  mediator  and  to  reach  the  highest 
rung  in  the  pentarchy,  with  Constantinople  as- 
suming  the  second  rank,  as  seen  at  the  Council 
of  Constantinople  in  381  and  esp.  ìn  canon  28  of 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  451.  At  the  same 
time,  the  theory  of  Roman  primacy  developed  in 
the  5th  C.  under  Popes  Leo  I  and  Gelasius  (A.S. 
McGrade,  Studies  in  Medieval  and  Renaissance  His- 
tory  7  [1970]  1—45),  esp.  during  the  Akakian 
Schism. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  primacy  theory  was  the 
belief  that  the  Roman  church  was  founded  by  the 
apostles  Peter  and  Paul  and  that  the  pope  was  a 
successor  to  Peter.  From  Peter  the  pope  was 
understood  to  inherit  absolute  power,  plenitudo 
potestatis,  which  at  fìrst  involved  only  the  church, 
since  the  emperor  was  considered  the  total  master 
of  secular  affairs.  From  the  8th  C.  onward,  how- 
ever,  the  popes  expanded  the  idea  of  primacy  to 
encompass  political  relations — first  with  the  Byz. 
emperor,  then  the  German  king  (FI.M.  Klinken- 
berg,  ZSavKan  72  [1955]  1-57)-  The  political  in- 
dependence  of  the  papal  state  was  supported  by 
the  legend  of  Constantine  I  the  Great’s  baptism 
by  Pope  Silvester,  who  was  allegedly  rewarded 
with  the  Donation  of  Constantine.  The  patriar- 
chate  of  Constantinople  opposed  the  concept  of 
Roman  primacy — at  first  actively,  as  in  the  6th 
and  7th  C.  when  the  bishops  of  Constantinople 
claimed  the  title  of  ecumenical  patriarch;  then, 
in  the  gth  C.,  during  the  dispute  between  Pope 
Nicholas  I  and  Patr.  Photios,  when  the  latter 
insisted  on  the  equality  of  both  sees.  From  the 


ìith  C.  onward,  the  Byz.  patriarchs  adopted  a 
defensive  stance,  protecting  the  independence  of 
Constantinople  from  subjugation  to  Rome  (J. 
Darrouzès,  REB  23  [1965]  42-88).  After  1204 
and  the  split  of  the  two  churches,  Rome  always 
made  recognition  of  papal  primacy  a  condition  of 
Union  of  the  Churches  and  of  Western  military 
assistance. 

lit.  F.  Dvornik,  Bymnlium  and  ihe  Roman  Primacy  (New 
York  1966;  rp.  1980).  P.  Conte,  Chiesa  e  primato  nelle  lellere 
dei  papi  del  secolo  VII  (Milan  1971).  J.  Spiteris,  La  crilica 
Bimnlina  del  Primalo  Rtmano  nel  secolo  XII  (Roine  1979).  D. 
Stiernon,  “La  ‘Nouve!le  Rome’  et  le  Siège  apostolique,” 
Roma,  Costantinopoli,  Mosca  (Naples  1983)  261-66.  J.  Mey- 
endorff,  “La  primauté  romaine  dans  la  tradition  canonique 
jusqu‘au  Concile  de  Chalcédoine,”  Istina  4  (1957)  463-82. 

-A.K. 

PRIMARY  CHRONICLE.  See  Povest’  Vremen- 
nych  Let. 

PRIMIRERIOS  ('irpip.ucrjpLO'ì,  Lat.  primicerius,  “the 
one  whose  name  stands  first  on  the  wax  tablets”), 
the  senior  member  of  any  group  of  functionaries 
(Souda  2286,  ed.  Adler,  4:195).  The  term  was  in 
use  from  the  late  Roman  period  until  the  end  of 
Byz.  in  various  spheres. 

1.  Military  primikerioi.  These  included  esp.  the 
palatine  guards,  primicerii  of  the  domestici,  of  the 
scholae,  and  so  on;  after  the  late  Roman  period 
there  were  primiherioi  of  the  vestiaritai,  man- 
glabitai,  Vardariotai,  and  Varangians. 

2.  Courtiers,  primarily  eunuchs.  The  primicerius 
sacri  cubiculi,  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  dignita- 
tum,  appears  in  the  taktika  as  primiherios  of  the 
kouboukleion\  from  the  time  of  Alexios  I  onward, 
there  was  the  post  of  primikerios  of  the  aule  (court). 
Primiherioi  are  often  represented  on  seals  combin- 
ing  their  duties  with  certain  civil  services  con- 
nected  with  the  emperor,  e.g.,  the  chiefs  of  the 
roiton,  the  eidiron,  and  the  vestiarion. 

3.  Civil  primiherioi.  These  included  primarily 
primiherioi  of  the  notaries,  who  in  the  Book  of  the 
Eparch  are  called  primikerioi  of  the  taboullarioi. 

4.  Ecclesiastical  primiherioi.  Darrouzès  ( Offikia 
356)  distinguishes  ecclesiastical  primikerioi  of  no- 
taries  from  those  of  taboullarioi',  primikerioi  of  ta- 
boullarioi  are  also  known  from  several  documents 
of  the  metropolitan  chancery  in  Serres  of  ca.  1300 
(e.g.,  Koutloum.,  no.4;  Esphig.,  no.g;  Lavra  2, 
no.  102);  there  were  also primiherioi  of  anagnostai, 
singers,  and  other  groups. 
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PRINCES’  ISLANDS 


The  difference  between  the  office  and  the  title 
is  not  always  clear.  By  the  end  of  the  1  tth  C.  the 
title  of  megas  primikerios  was  introduced;  the  first 
known  holder  was  Tatirios.  According  to  the 
i4th-C.  pseudo-KoDiNOS,  megas  primiherios  was  one 
of  the  highest  titles,  above  the  megas  konostaulos 
and  megas  logothetes,  but  in  the  1 5 th  C.  George 
Sphrantzes  considered  the  title  inadequate,  al- 
though  he  was  satisfied  with  that  of  megas  logo- 
thetes.  There  were  pnmikerioi  at  the  court  of  the 
Morea. 

ut.  Guilland,  Institutions  1:300-32.  Bury,  Adm.  System 
1 2 2 f .  W.  Ensslin,  RE  supp.  8  (1956)  614-24.  Seibt,  Bleisiegel 
174-78.  -A.K. 

PRINCES’  ISLANDS  {Wpiyní-rrLoi  i>r\aoi  in 
SynaxCP  158.26),  nine  islands  in  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mara;  the  largest  are  Prote,  Antigone,  Chalke, 
and  Prinkipo,  and  the  smaller  ones  Plate,  Oreia, 
Pita,  Niandros,  and  Terebinthos.  They  were  an 
important  monastic  retreat — some  12  monasteries 
from  the  Byz.  period  are  known — and  a  place  of 
exile,  esp.  in  the  gth  and  ìoth  C.  In  809  Theo- 
dore  of  Stoudios  was  exiled  by  Nikephoros  I  to 
Chalke  and  his  brother  Joseph  to  Prote.  In  813 
Michael  I  Rangabe  and  his  two  sons  were  exiled 
to  Prote,  and  in  820  Michael  II  sent  Theodosia, 
widow  of  Leo  V,  and  her  four  sons  to  Prote — she 
was  later  transferred  with  her  son  Basil  to  Chalke. 
In  821  the  future  patriarch  Methodios  I  was 
exiled  to  Antigone,  where  he  was  supposedly  im- 
prisoned  in  a  cave  under  terrible  conditions.  The 
islands  were  sacked  by  the  Rus’  in  860;  Photios 
may  have  been  responsible  for  the  subsequent 
restoration  of  the  monasteries.  In  92 1  Romanos 
I  Lekapenos  banished  several  of  his  enemies  to  a 
monastery  on  Antigone,  and  in  944  the  emperor 
was  himself  exiled  to  Prote,  where  he  died;  in  945 
his  sons  followed  him  to  the  islands  and  then  on 
to  other  places  of  exile.  In  970  John  I  Tzimiskes 
exiled  the  empress  Theophano  to  Prote  and  in 
1071  Romanos  IV  Diogenes  was  mutilated  and 
sent  to  Prote,  where  he  soon  died  in  a  monastery 
he  had  founded. 

Soldiers  of  the  Fourth  Crusade  sacked  the  is- 
lands  in  1204  and  Latin  pirates  from  Crete  and 
Euboea  again  burned  and  pillaged  them  in  1302. 
In  1412  the  fleet  of  Manuel  II  defeated  a  Turkish 
squadron  in  the  waters  north  of  Chalke.  The 
islands  were  taken  by  the  Ottomans  on  17  April 
1453,  during  the  siege  of  Constantinople. 

The  Princes’  Islands  contain  the  remains  of 


many  monasteries,  most  of  them  in  ruined  con- 
dition.  On  Prote  are  the  ruins  of  the  monastery 
founded  by  Romanos  IV  and  some  traces  of  an- 
other  monastery  on  the  site  of  the  modern  Church 
of  the  Virgin  in  the  lower  town.  At  the  summit 
of  Antigone  are  the  remains  of  a  monastery  of 
Christ  (or  the  Transfiguration),  possibly  dating 
from  the  9th  C.;  in  the  lower  town  are  the  ruins 
of  a  large  cistern.  On  Chalke  is  the  Church  of  the 
Virgin  Ramariotissa,  a  tetraconch  building  of 
Constantinopolitan  type  now  assigned  to  the  1  ìth— 
i2th  C.  (A.  Pasadaios,  ArchEph  [1971]  1—55),  al- 
though  previously  dated  in  the  i4th  C.  The  mon- 
astery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  on  Chalke  has  been 
identified  by  some  as  a  monastery  known  to  have 
existed  in  the  early  gth  C.  and  perhaps  restored 
by  Photios.  The  rich  MS  collections  of  these  latter 
monasteries  were  transferred  to  the  Library  of 
the  Greek  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  in  Istanbul  in 
1936  (E.  Tsakopoulos,  Perigraphihos  katalogos  ton 
cheirographon  tes  bibliothekes  tou  oikoumenikou  Pa- 
triarcheiou,  vols.  1—2  [Istanbul  1953—56]). 

lit.  Janín,  CP  byz.  506—12.  T.  Mathews,  “Observations 
on  the  Church  of  the  Panagia  Ramariotissa  on  Heybeliada 
(Chalke),  Istanbul,"  DOP  27  (1973)  115-27,  with  note  by 
C.  Mango,  ibid.  128—32.  A.  Mellas,  He  Chalke  lon  Prinke- 
poneson  (Athens  1984).  -T.E.G. 

PRINRIPS  CHEILAS.  See  Cheilas. 

PRISCIAN,  Latin  poet  and  grammarian;  born 
Caesarea  (in  Mauritania),  died  Constantinople 
probably  after  530.  He  studied  in  Constantinople 
under  a  certain  Theoktistos  and  became  a  teacher 
of  Latin  grammar.  The  most  important  of  his 
several  grammatical  works  is  the  Grammatical  In- 
stitutions,  18  voluminous  books  dedicated  to  a  con- 
sul  and  palnhios  named  Julìan,  dealing  with  accid- 
ence  and  syntax  and  rich  in  quotations  from  early 
Latin  literature;  it  was  widely  influential  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  His  other  grammatical  studies  in- 
cluded  accent  and  meter,  with  particular  attention 
to  Terence  and  Vergil;  three  of  these  are  dedi- 
cated  to  Symmachus,  who  had  been  consul  in  485. 

Priscian  also  wrote  two  hexameter  poems.  One 
is  a  translation/adaptation  of  the  Description  of  the 
World  by  Dionysios  Periegetes,  the  other  a  pane- 
gyric  on  Emp.  Anastasios  I.  The  panegyric  is 
usually  dated  between  503  and  513,  with  Al.  Cam- 
eron  ( GRBS  15  [1974]  313—16)  preferring  the 
former  date,  while  its  most  recent  editor,  Chauvot 
(infra  98—107)  argues  that  513  is  more  likely.  The 
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eulogy  of  Anastasios  emphasizes  his  struggle  against 
the  Isaurians  and  contains  ínvective  against  cer- 
tain  curias  for  their  cruelty  to  peasants,  against 
corrupt  magistrates,  and  against  barbarians. 
Overall,  Priscian’s  worlcs  argue  for  a  continued 
Latin-reading  audience  in  the  East  in  the  early 
6th  C.;  if,  as  some  think,  his  addressee  Julian  is 
Julian  the  Egyptian,  the  poet  of  the  Greek  An- 
thology ,  a  healthy  cultural  and  linguistic  inter- 
change  is  also  implied. 

Priscian  the  grammarian  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  his  homonymous  contemporary,  the  philos- 
opher  Priscian  of  Lydia,  who  was  a  student  of 
Damasrios,  and  one  of  the  philosophers  who 
sought  refuge  in  Persia  after  Justinian  I  closed 
the  Academy  of  Athens. 

ed.  M.  Hertz,  H.  Keil,  Grammatió  latini,  vols.  2—3  (Leipzig 
1855—59;  rp.  Hildesheim-New  York  1981).  La  Periégèse  de 
Priscien,  ed.  P.  van  de  Woestijne  (Bruges  1953).  A.  Chauvot, 
Procope  de  Gaza,  Priscien  de  Césarée.  Panégyriijues  de  l’empereur 
Anastase  Ier  ( Bonn  1986). 

lit.  M.  Salamon,  “Priscianus  und  sein  Schülerkreis  in 
Ronstantinopel,”  Philologus  123  (1979)91-96.  R.  Helm,  RE 
22.2  (1954)  2328-46.  A.M.T. 


PRISCILLIAN,  bishop  of  Avila,  Spain;  born  be- 
tween  ca.335  and  345,  died  Trier  385  or  more 
probably  summer  386  (Chadwick,  infra  137).  Pris- 
cillian  came  into  conflict  with  Spanish  bishops, 
because  he  expounded  Eastern-style  asceticism. 
Condemned  at  the  Synod  of  Saragossa  in  380,  he 
tried  fruitlessly  to  gain  the  support  of  Pope  Da- 
masus  I  (366—84)  and  Ambrose  of  Milan.  Even 
less  successful  was  his  attempt  to  obtain  assistance 
from  the  usurper  Maximus:  after  being  con- 
demned  for  Manichaeanism  and  involvement  in 
black  magic,  Priscillian  was  executed.  This  first 
execution  of  a  Christian  heretic  created  a  wave  of 
protest,  even  by  churchmen  such  as  Ambrose  who 
had  refused  to  support  Priscillian.  Priscillian’s  ad- 
herents  were  active  in  Spain  and  Gaul  in  the  ^th 
C.,  but  his  tenets  were  little  known  in  the  East. 

Data  about  Priscillian’s  literary  oeuvre  and 
teaching  are  questionable.  A  parchment  codex  of 
the  5th— 6th  C.  in  the  University  of  Würzburg 
contains  Priscillianist  writings,  but  it  is  unclear 
whether  they  are  his  own  work  or  those  of  his 
followers.  It  is  also  debatable  whether  he  actually 
propagated  the  heretical  ideas  that  were  ascribed 
to  him  by  his  adversaries:  a  distinction  between 
the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  God  of 
the  New  Testament;  emphasis  on  the  divine  na- 


ture  of  the  soul;  denial  of  the  perfect  humanity 
of  Christ;  condemnation  of  marriage;  engaging 
in  the  practice  of  magic  and  astrology.  Many  of 
these  accusations  resemble  those  made  against 
Gnosticism  and  Manichaeanism. 

lit.  H.  Chadwick,  Priscillian  of  Avila  (Oxford  1976).  F. 
Paret,  Priscillianus,  ein  Reformator  des  vierten  Jahrhunderts 
(Würzburg  1891).  J.M.  Blásquez  Martínez,  “Prisciliano  in- 
troductor  del  ascetismo  en  Gallaecia,”  Primera  Reunión  gal- 
lega  de  estudios  clásicos  (Santiago  de  Compostela  1981)  185- 
209.  -A.K. 

PRISROS  (npío-icoç),  rhetorician  at  Constantino- 
ple  and  writer;  born  Panion  between  410  and 
420,  died  after  472.  In  449,  he  went  unofficially 
(?)  on  an  embassy  to  Attila  the  Hun.  Then  after 
an  interlude  in  Rome,  he  traveled  to  Egypt,  vis- 
iting  Alexandria  and  the  Thebaid.  He  last  appears 
ca.456  in  the  East,  attached  to  the  staff  of  Eu- 
phemios  as  Marcian’s  magister  officiorum.  Priskos’s 
History  of  Byzantium  (perhaps  not  the  original  title) 
survives  only  in  fragments.  Its  scope  is  uncertain; 
he  may  have  written  a  separate  account  of  Attila. 
Very  influential  in  Byz.,  it  was  much  used  in  the 
Excerpta  de  legationibus  (see  Excerpta)  and  cited 
by  authors  from  Evagrios  Scholastiros  (com- 
mending  its  elegance  and  erudition)  to  the  Souda; 
Cassiodorus  and  thereby  Jordanes  also  ex- 
ploited  it.  Priskos  can  be  too  rhetorical,  his  mili- 
tary  narratives  (esp.  sieges)  often  owing  more  to 
literature  than  to  reality.  His  attitudes,  e.g.,  con- 
tempt  for  barbarians,  are  often  traditional,  but 
strong  personal  likes  and  dislikes  often  make  him 
inconsistent.  His  meeting  with  a  Greek  defector 
provokes  a  debate  over  the  respective  qualities  of 
justice  and  life  in  Byz.  and  among  the  barbarians. 
This  occurs  in  his  long  account  (fr.  11)  of  the 
embassy  to  Attila,  a  narrative  rich  in  ethnographic 
detail.  Western  events  were  evidently  less  amply 
treated,  but  Priskos  shows  himself  well  aware  of 
the  collapse  of  the  o!d  Roman  Empire. 

ed.  Blockley,  Historians  1:48-70,  113-23;  2:222-400, 
with  Eng.  tr.  Fragmenta,  ed.  F.  Bornmann  (Florence  1979). 

LIT.  B.  Baldwin,  “Priscus  of  Panium,”  Byiantion  50  (1980) 
18-61.  E.A.  Thompson,  A  History  of  Attila  and  the  Huns 
(Oxford  1948)9-14,  103-20,  184-203.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:282- 
84.  -B.B. 

PRISROS  (Patr.  Nikephoros  I  calls  him  Rrispos), 
general;  died  after  612.  Priskos  was  magister  mili- 
tum  under  Maurice,  who  sent  him  to  replace  Phi- 
lippiros  in  588;  a  soldiers’  mutiny  forced  Priskos 
to  resign.  In  592  the  emperor  put  Priskos  in 
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command  on  the  Danube  border  (Theophanes 
the  Confessor  calls  him  “ strategos  of  Thrace”);  the 
chronology  of  the  events  described  by  The- 
ophanes  and  Simokattes  is  not  clear.  Priskos’s 
policy  consisted  in  fighting  small  groups  of  Slavs 
penetrating  Byz.  territory  while,  by  sly  negotia- 
tions,  he  kept  the  khan  of  the  Avars  at  peace. 
Maurice  attempted  to  replace  Priskos  by  Peter, 
the  emperor's  brother,  but  Peter  was  defeated 
and  Priskos  recalled.  He  was  clever  in  dealing 
with  soldiers,  appeasing  their  discontent;  he  even 
managed  to  send  to  Constantinople  booty  that  the 
soldiers  had  claimed  was  their  own.  When  at  Easter 
(5g8)  Priskos  was  encamped  near  Tomi  before 
the  Avars,  he  persuaded  the  khan  to  conclude  a 
truce,  and  the  khan  even  sent  grain  to  the  Romans 
suffering  from  famine.  A  new  appointment  of 
Peter  to  the  Danube  army  and  the  order  to  winter 
to  the  north  of  this  river  provoked  the  revolt  of 
Phokas.  Priskos  was  one  of  the  few  commanders 
who  retained  the  favor  of  soldiers  and  Phokas 
after  their  victory:  Phokas  appointed  him  komes 
of  tne  exkoubitoi  and  married  his  own  daughter 
Domentzia  to  Priskos.  When  Herakleios  ap- 
proached  Constantinople,  Priskos  clandestinely 
negotiated  with  him  against  his  father-in-law  and 
retained  his  position.  Priskos  marched  against 
ShähTn  and  encircled  the  Persian  army  at  Caesa- 
rea  in  61 2  but  allowed  the  enemy  to  escape.  Hera- 
kleios  ordered  the  case  to  be  investigated  by  the 
senate  and  accused  Priskos  of  treason;  he  was 
deposed  and  tonsured  on  5  Dec.  612. 

lit.  Kaegi,  Unrest  104-07,  145-47.  Lemerle,  Miracles 
2:56—60.  Whitby,  Maurice  &  His  Historian  151—64. 

-W.E.K. 


PRISONERS,  EXCHANGES  OF  (dXXó>ia).  Sol- 
diers  or  civilians  taken  prisoner  by  an  army  were 
often  sold  into  slavery.  In  Byz.,  their  relatives 
usually  had  to  find  the  funds  and  make  the  ar- 
rangements  for  buying  them  back.  Byz.  and  the 
Arabs,  however,  arranged  for  exchanges  of  the 
very  numerous  prisoners  captured  in  the  course 
of  the  continuous  raids  and  counterraids  of  the 
gth— ìoth  C.  From  844  to  g4Ö,  ten  such  exchanges 
are  attested.  They  were  carried  out  on  the  Cilician 
frontier  at  the  river  Lamis  (west  of  Tarsos):  dur- 
ìng  a  truce,  prisoners  of  either  side,  one  by  one, 
walked  across  a  bridge  to  liberty  and  their  core- 
ligionists.  Another  such  exchange  is  mentìoned  in 


g66,  near  Samosata.  The  exchanges,  which  in- 
volved  several  thousand  prisoners  each  time,  were 
usually  peaceful  (only  in  go5  was  the  exchange 
interrupted  by  the  sudden  departure  of  the  Byz., 
probably  motivated  by  a  revolt  in  the  empire). 
The  unexchanged  prisoners  were  bought  back  by 
the  authorities  of  their  country  or  exchanged  later 
with  liberated  slaves. 

lit.  Bréhier,  Institutions  3  tgf-  Vasiliev,  Byz.  Arabes  1:198- 
204,  222-26,  239L  2:1246  182-84,  243L  254-56. 

-N.O. 


PRISONERS  OF  WAR  (aixfiá\wroi)  were  com- 
monly  paraded  in  triumphal  processions  (e.g., 
McCormick,  Eterrial  Victory  147O;  thereafter  they 
were  normally  sold  into  captivity  or  retained  in 
prison  for  ransom  or  exchange.  A  novel  of  John 
I  Tzimiskes  regulates  the  purchase  and  resale  of 
prisoners  by  soldiers  (Zepos,  Jus  i:257f).  During 
the  gth  and  ìoth  C.,  exchanges  of  captives  (see 
Prisoners,  Exchanges  of)  between  Byz.  and  Ar- 
abs  took  place  with  a  certain  regularity.  In  other 
cases,  esp.  in  times  of  military  crisis,  foreign  pris- 
oners  of  war  might  be  invited  to  join  the  imperial 
army,  and  De  ceremoniis  (De  cer.  6^5.3—14)  outlines 
a  procedure  whereby  Muslim  prisoners  of  war 
who  converted  to  Orthodoxy  were  introduced 
into  Byz.  households.  While  Byz.  might  occasion- 
ally  make  a  noble  gesture  of  releasing  captives 
without  ransom,  examples  of  cruel  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war— such  as  execution  or  mass 
blinding — are  also  attested. 

The  legal  rights  of  Byz.  captured  by  the  enemy 
were  suspended.  In  classical  Roman  law  both  their 
marriages  and  wills  were  voided;  over  the  centu- 
ries,  however,  some  of  these  provisions  under- 
went  modification:  Justinianic  legislation  ruled  that 
marriages  continued  in  force  as  long  as  a  captive 
spouse  was  known  to  be  alive;  Leo  VI  in  novel  40 
allowed  prisoners  of  war  to  draw  up  wills  while 
in  confinement  and  in  novel  33  prohibited  wives 
of  prisoners  of  war  from  remarrying  in  their 
absence.  The  same  emperor  permitted  children 
of  two  captives  to  inherit  regardless  of  whether 
their  parents  died  free  or  in  captivity. 

ln  art  prisoners  of  war  are  depicted  as  bound 
or  in  proskynesis,  as  in  the  Joshua  Roll.  Exhibited 
in  the  Hippodrome,  they  were  a  standard  feature 
of  imperial  triumphs.  The  theme  of  captẁity  was 
often  treated  in  Byz.  literature  and  formed  a  topos 
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of  the  romance,  depicting  the  separation  of  lovers 
taken  captive.  The  cruelty  of  captors  and  physical 
sufferings  of  captives  are  described  in  historical 
texts  (e.g.,  Theodosios  the  Monk,  John  Kami- 
niates)  whereas  hagiographers  and  authors  of 
romances  stressed  the  moral  problem — the  diffi- 
culty  of  preserving  chastity  or  Christian  faith  while 
in  captivity.  The  stories  of  benefactors  ransoming 
people  from  captivity  and  of  miraculous  liberation 
of  captives  by  saints  (St.  Nicholas  of  Myra,  St. 
George,  and  others)  are  common  in  saints’  vitae. 
The  hagiographer  of  Neilos  of  Rossano,  how- 
ever,  censured  a  metropolitan  of  Calabria  who 
managed  to  bring  many  captives  from  Africa — 
Neilos  reportedly  was  cross  with  the  metropolitan 
for  his  negotiations  with  the  Arabs  (AASS  Sept. 
7;301  A). 

lit.  L.  Amirante,  “Appunti  per  la  storia  della  ‘redemp- 
tio  ab  hostibus,’  ”  Labeo  3  (1957)  170—220. 

-A.J.C.,  A.C.,  A.K. 


PRISONS  (primarily  <f>v\aKaí  or  dEcrjiajTripia: 
Koukoules,  Bios  3:224)  served  as  a  place  of  con- 
finement  for  criminals  (thieves,  debtors,  murder- 
ers,  traitors,  magicians)  and  political  adversaries. 
Private  prisons  were  prohibited  by  law  ( Basil . 
60.55.2),  but  monasteries  were  widely  used  as  jails 
(A.  Guillou,  JÖB  33  [1983]  79—86).  Conditions 
were  poor;  the  cells  varied  from  dark  rooms  where 
prisoners  were  kept  in  chains  to  individual  cham- 
bers  where  noble  inmates  lived  in  relative  com- 
fort.  The  most  ancient  prison  in  Constantinople 
was  the  Strategion,  but  the  largest  prison  was  the 
Praetorium  of  the  eparch  (see  Logothetes  tou 
Praitoriou);  according  to  a  legend,  a  pious  lady 
Mare  or  Markia,  under  Phokas,  appalled  by  the 
dirty  conditions  of  existing  prisons,  donated  her 
house  for  use  as  a  jail.  Five  or  six  prisons  were 
located  in  the  Great  Palace:  Chalke,  Noumera, 
Elephantine,  BoukoIeon,  Anemas,  and  nearby 
Prandiara. 

The  chief  of  prisons,  tes  phylakes  proestos,  was  in 
theory  to  be  punished  if  he  improperly  alleviated 
the  conditions  of  prisoners;  a  certain  John  Lagos, 
however,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Praetorium 
prison,  employed  prisoners  for  his  own  benefit, 
releasing  thieves  at  night  to  burgle  houses,  and 
then  dividing  with  them  their  loot  (Nik.Chon. 
525.85—95).  Charity  toward  prisoners  was  a  point 
of  Christian  morality,  and  pious  people  were  sup- 


posed  to  visit  prisons  and  comfort  inmates.  The 
release  of  prisoners  sometimes  became  a  polidcal 
necessity,  and  the  government  also  released  them 
when  Constantinople  was  threatened  by  attack  or 
revolt.  Women  were  not  confined  in  regular  pris- 
ons  but  in  convents. 

lit.  Ph.  Roulcoules,  R.  Guilland,  “Voleurs  et  prisons  à 
Byzance,”  REGr  61  (1948)  1 27-36.  Janín,  CP  byz.  166-73. 
G.  Dmitriev,  “Dolgovaja  tjur’ma  v  Latinsltoj  Moree,”  BS  30 
(>969)  73-76-  -A.K. 


PRIZREN  (Ylpur8píava),  town  in  modern  Yugo- 
slavia,  district  of  Kosovo  and  Metohija,  known 
from  the  early  1  ìth  C.  as  a  bishopric  in  Bulgaria 
and  site  of  a  cathedral  church.  In  1072  it  was  a 
center  of  the  revolt  of  George  Voitech  against 
Byz.  (SkylCont  163.13—19).  The  Serbs,  Byz.,  and 
Bulgarians  disputed  control  over  Prizren  during 
the  second  half  of  the  i2th  and  in  the  i3th  C., 
but  in  the  ìjth  C.  it  was  one  of  the  most  important 
economic  and  polidcal  centers  of  the  Serbian  state: 
an  annual  fair  was  held  there,  and  numerous 
merchants  (Ladn,  Greek,  traders  from  Dubrov- 
nik,  etc.)  came  to  the  town.  Some  Serbian  coins 
were  minted  ìn  Prizren,  and  an  episcopal  see  was 
established  there. 

Church  of  the  Virgin  Ljeviska  (Bogorodica 
Ljeviska).  Cathedral  church  of  the  bishops  of  Ser- 
bia  from  the  i3th  C.,  the  original  structure  was  a 
three-aisled  basilica  of  the  ìoth  C.  (a  coin  of 
Romanos  I  Lekapenos  was  found  in  excavadons). 
This  building  was  frescoed  in  the  1 3th  C.;  a  figure 
of  the  Virgin  Eleousa  holding  Christ  (who  is  called 
“the  one  who  feeds”)  and  some  Miracle  scenes  are 
preserved  from  this  period.  According  to  a  brick 
inscription  on  the  east  façade,  this  original  church 
was  restored  in  1306/7  by  King  Stefan  UroS  II 
Milutin,  who  is  referred  to  as  the  son-in-law  of 
Andronikos  II. 

The  church  is  oblong  in  pian,  but  ìn  eievation 
it  is  an  inscribed  cross  with  five  domes.  The  walls, 
of  stone  and  brick  cloisonné  (see  Brickwork 
Techniques),  are  articulated  by  arches  framing 
gables  and  windows  and  other  decorative  brick- 
work.  The  outer  aisles  have  apses  at  their  east 
end;  a  high  belltower  and  two  side  chapels  were 
built  over  the  exonarthex.  According  to  an  in- 
scription  in  the  exonarthex,  the  church  was  exe- 
cuted  by  the  architect  Nicholas,  who  is  believed 
to  have  been  trained  in  Epiros. 
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The  wall  paintings  were  done  between  1307 
and  1313.  They  reflect  a  typically  Byz.  program, 
and  include  themes  such  as  the  life  of  St.  Nicho- 
las  of  Myra  (Sevcenko,  Nicholas,  4of,  24  ìf)  and 
church  councils  (both  in  the  south  outer  aisle), 
episcopal  themes  particularly  appropriate  for  the 
decoration  of  a  cathedral.  An  image  of  Christ  is 
labeled  the  “protector"  of  Prizren.  In  the  narthex, 
the  figures  of  Milutin  and  his  father  stand  under 
a  blessing  Christ;  these  royal  portraits  again  echo 
Byz.  models.  Earlier  members  of  the  Nemanjid 
dynasty  are  portrayed  on  a  facing  wall.  The 
exonarthex  contains  wall  paintings  of  the  Last 
Judgment,  a  long  Baptism  cycle,  the  Tree  of  Jesse, 
an  illustration  of  the  Second  Kanon  of  John  of 
Damascus,  the  Heavenly  Ladder,  prophets  hold- 
ing  symbols  of  the  Virgin,  and  personifications  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

The  paintings  are  the  work  of  Astrapas,  whose 
name  appears  alongside  that  of  the  architect;  he 
is  probably  the  painter  Michael  (Astrapas). 
Though  the  volume  of  the  human  body  is  still 
stressed  through  the  juxtaposition  of  light  and 
shade,  the  colors  are  more  harmonious  here  than 
in  the  earlier  work  of  Astrapas  at  the  Peribleptos 
church  in  Ohrid.  Although  these  frescoes  do  have 
some  local  Serbian  features  in  their  program,  they 
are  to  be  considered  one  of  the  finest  surviving 
examples  of  the  “second”  Palaiologan  style  (see 
Monumental  Painting). 

lit.  K.  Jireéek,  J.  Radonic,  Islurija  Srba  2  (Belgrade 
1952)  94^.  Zlatarski,  Ist.  2:142.  D.  Panic,  G.  Babic,  Bogorod- 
ica  LjeviSka  (Belgrade  1975).  S.  Nenadovic,  Bogorodica  Ljev- 
üka  (Belgrade  1963).  Djuric,  Bvz.  Fresk.  68—70. 

-A.K  ,  G.B. 

PROASTEION  ( 7rpoácrTEiov ),  in  classical  and  pa- 
tristic  vocabulary  “suburb”  or  “suburban  house”; 
Prokopios  ( SH  15:36)  notes  that  the  nobles  of 
Constantinople  spent  almost  the  entire  year  in 
their  “littoral  proasteia,"  probably  their  suburban 
mansions.  In  the  papyri  of  the  6th  and  7th  C., 
proasteion  designated  the  owner’s  country  resi- 
dence  without  any  connection  with  “suburbanísm” 
(G.  Husson,  Recherches  de  papyrologie  4  [1967]  192- 
96).  This  sense  of  the  term  becomes  prevalent  in 
Byz.  texts  from  the  8th  C.  onward,  which  mention 
proasteia  located  far  away  from  urban  centers 
(Kazhdan,  Derevnja  i  gorod  60,  n.  13):  for  instance, 
Eustathios  Boilas  founded  several  choria  and  a 
proasteion  (Lemerle,  Cinq  études  22.66)  in  a  de- 


serted  region  (possibly  Cappadocia).  The  Treatise 
on  Taxation  (ed.  Dölger,  Beiträge  1 15.39—43)  gives 
a  definition  of  the  proasteion :  it  was  an  allotment 
located  at  a  distance  from  the  inhabited  center  of 
a  village;  unlike  the  agridion,  a  regular  type  of 
“outside  allotment,”  the  proasteion’ s  owner  did  not 
dwell  there  but  it  was  inhabited  by  his  slaves, 
misthioi,  and  the  like.  Gregory,  the  hagiographer 
of  St.  Basil  the  Younger,  owned  a  proasteion  of 
this  kind,  which  he  visited  annually,  and  where  a 
misthios  lived  and  worked.  Philaretos  the  Mer- 
ciful,  the  son  of  a  rich  peasant  in  the  Paphlagon- 
ian  village  of  Amnia,  is  said  to  have  had  48  or  50 
proasleia  (possibly  within  the  territory  of  a  single 
village),  and  the  widow  Danelis  possessed  80 
proasteia  in  the  Peloponnesos. 

From  the  end  of  the  ìoth  C.  onward,  the  term 
proasteion  designated  an  estate  populated  with 
paroihoi'.  Balsamon  (Rhalles-Potles,  Syntagma 
2:595.15—16)  speaks  generally  of  the  “outside 
proasteion  '  inhabited  by  paroihoi,  and  monastic 
charters,  from  ca.975  onward,  list  paroikoi  living 
in  proasteia  ( Lavra  1,  no.6.14,  / vir. ,  no.2.13— 14). 
Alexios  I’s  chrysobull  of  1104  describes  three 
proasteia.  of  the  Lavra  of  St.  Athanasios,  which 
contained  approximately  14,000  modioi  of  land 
and  accommodated  50  paroikoi  (G.  Ostrogorsky, 
Istorìski  casopis  5  [1954—55]  25).  The  term, 

common  in  acts  of  the  1  ìth— i3th  C.,  is  relatively 
rare  in  later  charters;  it  may  have  had  the  generic 
meaning  of  “countryside”  as  opposed  to  “polis” 
(“they  built  shrines  everywhere  in  cities  and  proas- 
teia’’ — Lavra  3,  no.  167.10,  a.1429).  The  idiostata 
(lit.  “separated”)  proasteia  or  agridia  were  allot- 
ments  severed  by  fiscal  officials  from  the  main 
body  of  the  chorion  and  levied  at  a  separate,  usu- 
ally  reduced,  rate.  M.Ja.  Sjuzjumov  ( infra ),  main- 
taining  the  classical  meaning  of  the  word,  con- 
sidered  /iromteẃ-suburbs  as  major  centers  of 
industrial  and  trade  activity. 

lit.  Dölger,  Beiträge  127!,  137-39.  M.Ja.  Sjuzjumov, 
“Ekonomika  prigorodov  vizantijskich  krupnych  gorodov,” 
VizVrem  11  (1956)  59-65.  M.  Loos,  “Quelques  remarques 
sur  les  communautés  rurales  et  la  grande  propriété  ter- 
rienne  à  Byzance,”  BS  39  (1978)  8-to.  -M.B. 

PROBUS,  more  fully  Sextus  Claudius  Petronius 
Probus,  Roman  senator;  born  Verona?  328  ( PLRE ) 
or  between  330  and  334  (W.  Seyfarth),  died  Thes- 
salonike  388  or  later.  Probus  belonged  to  the 
wealthy  and  influential  Christian  family  of  Ani- 
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cius  and  played  an  important  role  duríng  the 
reign  of  Valentinian  I  and  esp.  during  the  minor- 
ity  of  Valentinian  II.  He  was  at  least  four  times 
praetorian  prefect  and  in  371  consul  (together 
with  the  emperor  Gratian).  Probus  is  praised  in 
several  inscriptions  and  esp.  by  Ausonius;  Sym- 
machus  corresponded  with  him  seeking  his  sup- 
port.  He  was  reportedly  well  educated.  Paulinus, 
a  biographer  of  Ambrose,  relates  that  his  fame 
reached  the  Persians.  The  image  of  Probus  in 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  however,  is  a  kind  of  car- 
icature.  In  375  the  philosopher  Iphicles,  repre- 
senting  Epiros,  accused  Probus  of  fiscal  oppres- 
sion  in  Illyricum,  and  this  probably  forced  him  to 
retire.  He  reappeared  at  court  in  383  as  prefect 
of  Illyricum,  Italy,  and  Africa.  In  387  Probus  fled 
with  Valentinian  II  from  Rome  when  it  was  en- 
dangered  by  the  invasion  of  Maximus;  he  died 
soon  after. 

lit.  W.  Seyfarth,  “Sextus  Petronius  Probus,”  Klio  52 
(1970)  41 1-25.  PLRE  1:736-40.  -T.E.G. 

PROCESSION  (7rpÓK€u<Toç,  7rpoéXeuaiç),  a  pub- 
lic  parade  staged  by  various  social  groups  (clergy, 
guilds,  students,  dignitaries,  etc.).  This  basic  ele- 
ment  of  most  Byz.  ceremony  took  its  most  char- 
acteristic  form  in  the  emperor’s  processions  around 
Constantinople  and  its  environs.  Solemn  imperial 
processions  to  Hagia  Sophia  for  the  Eucharist  on 
Great  Feasts — which  entailed  sizable  payments  to 
the  clergy — and  to  other  shrines  apparently 
reached  their  classic  form  by  the  8th  C.  and  are 
documented  by  De  ceremoniis,  book  1,  chapters 
1—37  and  the  Typiron  of  the  Great  Church. 
Preliminary  ceremonies  within  the  palace  in- 
cluded  donning  the  costume  selected  for  the  oc- 
casion  and  formation  of  the  escort.  The  itineraries 
of  processions  changed  over  time  (McCormick, 
Etemal  Victory  216-20);  the  routes  were  cleaned 
and  decorated  in  advance  and  stations  were  se- 
lected  at  which  the  factions  would  greet  with 
acclamations  the  emperor,  who  might  walk  or 
ride  according  to  the  occasion.  Written  petitions 
might  be  thrown  on  the  emperor’s  path.  For  ma- 
jor  processions  to  Hagia  Sophia,  a  similar  cere- 
mony  was  observed  on  the  return,  Special  kinds 
of  processions  included  the  triumph,  adventus, 
and  profectio.  Artistic  representations  of  such 
events,  from  the  4th  through  the  i2th  C.,  suggest 
only  minor  variations  on  the  imperial  adventus 


ceremony  (K.  Holum,  G.  Vikan,  DOP  33  [1979] 
115-33)- 

Processions  formed  a  substantial  element  of  pri- 
vate  ceremonies  such  as  weddings  and  funerals. 
Hagiographical  texts  describe  the  processions  ac- 
companying  the  transfer  of  the  coffin  of  a  de- 
ceased  saint  from  one  church  to  another,  where 
it  was  placed  in  a  special  chapel;  the  populace 
wore  white  garments  and  carried  candles  and 
torches  (e.g.,  vita  of  Symeon  the  Stylite  the 
Elder,  ed.  Lietzmann,  76.5-10).  Processions  also 
accompanied  translations  of  relics  and  were  a 
constituent  element  of  festivities  organized  by 
professional  groups  or  of  collective  prayers  asking 
for  rain,  the  extermination  of  locusts,  or  repulsion 
of  the  enemy.  (See  also  Lite.) 

lit.  D.F.  Beljaev,  Byianlina,  vols.  2-3  (St.  Petersburg 
1893—97)-  Treitinger,  Kaiseridee  150—55.  -M.McC.,  A.C. 

PROCHEIRON  NOMON.  See  Harmenopoulos, 
Constantine. 

PROCHIRON,  or  Procheiros  Nomos  (Hpóyetpoç 
Nópoç,  Handbook,  or  The  Law  Ready  at  Hand), 
a  law  book  divided  into  40  titles  that  used  to  be 
dated  to  870—79  (more  precisely  872)  but  must 
be  regarded  as  a  revision  of  the  Epanagoge  or- 
dered  by  Leo  VI  in  907  (Schminck,  Rechtsbücher 
55-107).  The  compiler  of  the  Prochiron  is  un- 
known,  though  a  Symbatios  who  is  named  in  the 
preface  to  the  Epitome  legum  may  have  partici- 
pated  in  its  composition.  The  aim  of  the  Prochiron 
was  to  eliminate  the  forgeries  and  adulterations 
in  the  Epanagoge  that  were  ascribed  to  Photios. 
The  Prochiron  is  closer  than  the  Epanagoge  to  their 
common  basic  source,  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis. 
Thirteen  chapters  of  the  Prochiron  contain  new 
regulations  of  Leo  VI.  The  work  mainly  com- 
prises  private  and  pena!  !aw.  The  Prochiron  is 
transmitted  in  numerous  MSS  and  served  as  the 
basis  for  several  other  law  books,  for  example, 
the  Hexabiblos  of  Harmenopoulos. 

ed.  Zepos,yuj  2:107-228,  395-410.  Eng.  tr.  E.H.  Fresh- 
field,  A  Manual  of  Eastern  Roman  Law.  The  Procheiros  Nomos 
(Cambridge  1928). 

lit.  Troianos,  Peges  103—07.  M.  Benemanskij,  Ho  Pro- 
cheiros  Nomos  imperatora  Vasilija  Makedonjanina,  vol.  i  (Ser- 
giev  Posad  1906).  N.  Oikonomides,  “Leo  VI’s  Legislation 
of  907  Forbidding  Fourth  Marriages.  An  Interpolation  in 
the  Procheiros  Nomos  (IV,  25-27),”  DOP  30  (1976)  173— 
93.  -A.S. 
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PROCHIRON  AUCTUM  (Expanded  Hand- 
book),  an  extensive  collection  of  mostly  secular 
law,  divided  into  40  dtles  and  32  (or  33)  supple- 
mentary  titles  (paratitla).  The  compilation,  which 
originated  in  the  first  half  of  the  i4th  C.,  is  based 
on  the  Prochiron,  whose  text — including  the  or- 
der  of  titles — was  essentially  retained  but  ex- 
panded  through  borrowings  from  various  other 
sources  (such  as  the  Ecloga,  the  Epanagoge,  and 
the  Basilira).  The  law  book  is  transmitted  in 
about  a  dozen  MSS — considerably  fewer  than  those 
containing  the  legal  compendia  of  Matthew  Bla- 
stares  and  Constandne  Harmenopoulos,  which 
originated  at  approximately  the  same  time. 

ed.  Zepos,Jus  7:1-361. 

lit.  Zachariä,  Prochiron ,  clv-clxxxv.  J.-A.-B.  Mortreuil, 
Histoire  du  droit  bymntin,  vol.  3  (Paris  1846;  rp.  Osnabrück 
1966)  277-95.  Burgmann  in  Ecloga  68f.  -A.S. 

PROCHIRON  LEGUM  (Handbook  of  the  Laws), 
also  called  Prochiron  Calabriae,  a  taw  book  in  40 
(or  41)  titles  transmitted  in  a  single  MS,  Vat.  gr. 
845.  The  work  of  an  unknown  compiler,  it  must 
have  been  produced  in  Norman  Italy  in  the  i2th 
C.  Sources  of  the  Prochiron  legum  are  a  version  of 
the  Ecloga  closely  related  to  the  Ecloga  privata 
aucta  and  a  version  of  the  Epitome  legum,  which 
was  enriched  by  passages  of  the  Epanagoge.  The 
special  character  of  the  work  lies  in  the  fact  that 
its  models  are  not  reproduced  word  for  word  but 
in  a  simplified  style  and  vocabulary. 

ed.  F.  Brandileone,  V.  Puntoni,  Prochiron  Legum  (Rome 
1895).  Pardal  Eng.  tr.  E.H.  Freshfield,  A  Provincial  Manual 
of  Later  Roman  Law.  The  Calabrian  Procheiron  (Cambridge 
1 93 1 )- 

LiT.  F.  Brandileone,  “Studio  sul  Prochiron  legum,”  Bul- 
lettino  dell'lsliiuto  Storico  llaliano  16  (1895)  93-126.  L.-R. 
Ménager,  “Notes  sur  les  codifications  byzantines  et 
l’Occident,”  in  Varia:  Études  de  droit  romain,  vol.  3  (Paris 
1958)  264-69.  Burgmann  in  Ecloga  77-79.  -A.S. 

PROCONSUL.  See  Anthypatos. 

PRODROMOS.  See  John  the  Baptist.  For 
monasteries  of  the  Prodromos,  see  Menoireion, 
Mount;  Petra  Monastery;  Phoberou  Monas- 
tery. 

PRODROMOS,  MANGANEIOS,  conventional 
name  of  the  i2th-C.  author  of  anonymous  poems 
contained  in  the  i4th-C.  MS,  Yenice,  Marc.  gr. 


XI,  22.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  ìgth  C.  the  poems 
were  attributed  to  Theodore  Prodromos,  as  they 
closely  resemble  his  works  in  their  contents  and 
technique.  There  are,  however,  some  difficulties 
in  attributing  them  to  Prodromos.  One  of  the 
poems  apparently  alludes  to  Prodromos  as  de- 
ceased;  the  biographies  as  established  on  the  basis 
of  the  works  of  Theodore  and  of  Manganeios 
Prodromos  are  slightly  different;  rhythmic  pat- 
terns  also  seem  dissimilar.  None  of  these  argu- 
ments  is,  however,  irrefutable,  and  the  question 
remains  open. 

Manganeios  Prodromos  relates  that  he  served 
as  a  poet  in  the  entourage  of  the  exiled  sebastokra- 
torissa  Irene  Komnene  and  addressed  proud  verses 
to  Manuel  I  in  Irene’s  name,  claiming  that  she 
had  been  unjustly  accused.  Eventually  he  re- 
turned  to  Constantinople  and  tried  to  acquire 
Manuel’s  favor.  He  persistently  begged  Manuel 
to  permit  him  to  enter  the  monastery  of  St.  George 
in  Mangana.  Poems  of  Manganeios  Prodromos 
contain  abundant  historical  and  prosopographical 
data  on  mid-i2th-C.  Byz. 

ed.  S.  Papadimitriu,  “Ho  Prodromos  tou  Markianou 
kodikos  XI  22,”  ViiVrem  10  (1903)  102-63.  Theodon  Pro- 
dromi  De  Manganis,  ed.  S.  Bernardinello  (Padua  1972),  rev. 
by  A.  Kazhdan,  VizVrem  35  (1973)  252-54.  I.  Rácz,  Byian- 
tina  poiemata  peri  ton  Oungnkon  ehtrateion  tou  autokratoros 
Manuel  (Budapest  1941). 

lit.  W.  Hörandner,  “Theodoros  Prodromos  und  die 
Gedichtsammlung  des  Cod.  Marc.  XI  22,"  JÖB  16  (1967) 
9 1  -99.  Ideni,  “Marginalien  zum  ‘Manganeios  Prodromos,’  ” 
JÖB  24(1975)95-106.  -A.K. 

PRODROMOS,  THEODORE,  poet  at  the  court 
of  Irene  Douraina  and  John  II;  born  Constan- 
tinople  ca.1100,  died  Constantinople  ca.  1170?. 
Prodromos  (npóSpo/aoç)  developed  the  genre  of 
poetic  panegyric  created  by  Nicholas  Kallikles 
and  used  it  to  praise  the  military  qualities  of  both 
the  emperor  and  noble  generals.  In  a  poem  on 
the  birth  of  Alexios,  son  of  the  sebastohrator  An- 
dronikos  Komnenos,  Prodromos  expatiates  on  the 
ideal  education  for  a  young  aristocrat,  on  his 
wealth  and  his  noble  origin  (Hörandner,  no.44). 
Prodromos  also  produced  prose  panegyrics,  such 
as  a  eulogy  of  Patr.  John  IX  Agapetos  (111 1-34) 
(K.  Manaphes,  EEBS  41  [1974]  226—42)  and  a 
monody  on  his  friend  and  teacher  Stephen  Sky- 
litzes  (L.  Petit,  IRAIK  8  [1903]  6-14).  More  than 
the  conventional  presentation  of  the  emperor  or 
a  virtuous  man,  Prodromos’s  panegyrics  are  full 
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of  personal  observations  and  emotions,  of  gentle 
lyricism  and  mockery  (even  seif-mockery).  He 
helped  to  regenerate  the  genre  of  erotic  romance. 
Although  his  Rodanthe  and  Dosikles  imitated  the 
Aethiopica  of  Heliodoros,  it  reflected  the  realities 
and  political  aspirations  of  his  own  time  (cf.  C. 
Cupane,  RSBN  10-11  [1973—74]  147—68);  also 
the  Katomyomachia  (The  War  of  the  Cat  and  Mice), 
despite  its  archaic  framework,  has  contemporary 
allusions  and  associations.  Prodromos  wrote  par- 
odies  laughing  at  the  shortcomings  and  vices  of 
everyday  life — illiteracy,  lewdness,  the  helpless- 
ness  of  a  patient  in  the  hands  of  a  clumsy  dentist 
(ed.  G.  Podestà,  Aevum  21  [1947]  12—21);  in  a 
more  serious  vein  he  also  composed  an  allegorical 
description  of  the  12  months  and  philosophical 
and  theological  works. 

The  events  of  Prodomos’s  life  are  little  known. 
His  career  probably  ended  with  the  death  of  John 
II.  He  lost  his  position  of  poet  laureate  and  his 
modest  property  and  lived  at  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Apostles,  writing  occasional  verses  for  the 
Byz.  nobility.  Prodomos  died  as  a  monk,  having 
assumed  the  name  of  Nicholas.  He  enjoyed  enor- 
mous  popularity;  some  of  his  devotees  knew  his 
prose  and  iambics  by  heart  ( Michel  Italikos,  ed.  P. 
Gautier  [Paris  1972]  64.1—3).  Niketas  Eugenei- 
anos  (along  with  other  contemporaries)  lamented 
Prodomos’s  death  in  monodies,  and  many  of  his 
works  were  imitated.  On  the  other  hand,  Pro- 
dromos’s  authorship  of  several  pieces  has  been 
questioned;  no  convincing  evidence  proves  whether 
he  was  the  real  author  of  poems  conventionally 
assigned  to  Ptochoprodromos  and  Manganeios 
Prodromos. 

ed.  Hûtonsche  Gedichte,  ed.  W.  Hörandner  (Vienna  1974). 
PG  133:1101  —  1424.  R.  Hercher,  Scriptores  erotici  graeci 
(Leipzig  1859)  2:287—434.  H.  Hunger,  Der  byiantinische 
Katz-Mäuse-Krieg  (Graz-Vienna-Cologne  1968).  A.A.  Longo, 
II  calendario  giambico  in  monostici  di  Teodoro  Prodromo  (Rome 
1983).  See  list  in  Tusculum-Lexikon ,  666-70. 

lit.  S.D.  Papadimitriu,  Feodor  Prodrom  (Odessa  1905). 
Kazhdan-Franklin,  Studies  87-114.  W.  Hörandner,  “Pro- 
dromos-Reminiszenzen  bei  Dichtern  der  nikänischen  Zeit,” 
ByzF  4  (1972)  88-104.  -A.K. 

PROEDROS  (7 rpóeÔpoç),  a  term  used  both  as  a 
civilian  title  of  rank  and  as  an  ecclesiastical  title. 

Proedros  as  a  Civilian  Dignity.  According  to 
an  tith-C.  historian  (Skyl.  284.2—4),  Nikephoros 
II  Phokas  appointed  Basil  the  Nothos  as  pro- 
edros,  “an  axioma  that  did  not  previously  exist.” 


The  title  was  high-ranking:  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
mid-ioth-C.  taktikon  of  Benesevic  (245.3)  fol- 
lowing  the  basileopator,  but  G.  Ostrogorsky  ( ZRVI 
2  [1953]  56f)  considered  this  a  later  interpolation; 
in  the  slightly  later  Taktikon  of  Escuriai  (Oikono- 
mides,  Listes  263.10)  it  is  situated  one  rung  lower, 
after  the  zoste  patriria.  The  dignity  of  proedros 
was  identical  with  the  office  of  proedros  of  the 
senate,  the  promotion  to  which  is  described  in 
De  ceremoniis.  The  term  implied  precedence:  pro- 
edros  of  the  notaries  amounted  to  the  protono- 
tarios;  the  first  proedros  of  judges  ( dikaspoloi )  is 
known  from  an  undated  seal  (Zacos,  Seals  2, 
no.687).  The  title  of  proedros  (and  protoproedros) 
was  broadly  granted  in  the  ìith  C.  (Kazhdan, 
Gosp.  klass.  107-13)  but  disappeared  after  the 
mid-i2th  C.  The  first  proedroi  seem  to  have  been 
exclusively  eunuchs,  but  from  the  mid-iith  C. 
there  were  bearded  proedroi,  many  from  the  mil- 
itary  aristocracy.  In  the  second  half  of  the  ìith 
C.,  a  proedrissa,  Maria  Philokalina,  is  attested. 

A  leaf  inserted  into  a  late  1  ìth-C.  MS  in  Prince- 
ton  (Spatharakis,  Portrait  74-76)  depicts  a  proedros 
John,  holding  a  scroll  on  which  his  dedication  of 
a  menologion  is  inscribed.  He  wears  a  chlamys 
perhaps  similar  to  the  silk  coat  of  the  proedros 
Argyros,  son  of  Melo,  valued  at  100  hbrae  of 
silver  in  an  ìith-C.  document  (A.  Guillou,  DOP 
28  [1974]  100,  109). 

lit.  C.  Diehl,  “De  la  signìfication  du  titre  de  proèdre  à 
Byzance,”  in  Mélanges  G.  Schlumberger,  vol.  1  (Paris  1924) 
105-17.  Oikonomides,  Listes  299.  Seibt,  Bleisiegeì  282-86, 
297-301.  -A.K.,  A.C. 

Proedros  as  an  Ecclesiastical  Title.  In  ecclesi- 
astical  terminology  proedros  was  generally  a  syn- 
onym  for  bishop,  the  supreme  officer  or  “presi- 
dent”  of  the  local  church.  Every  bishop  was  indeed 
the  natural  proedros  of  his  see  (Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
PG  46:453^).  Infrequently,  however,  the  term 
served  as  a  title  for  the  metropolitan,  the  supe- 
rior  of  an  ecclesiastical  province  (Trullu,  canon 
39).  Despite  this  occasional  restriction,  the  term 
continued  to  be  used  indiscriminately  for  all  dig- 
nitaries  of  episcopal  rank  until  the  i3th  C.  when 
it  acquired  a  more  technical  canonical  meaning. 
Specifically,  a  bishop  given  a  vacant  see(s)  to  hold 
as  a  benefice  concurrently  with  his  own — kat’  epi- 
dosin — was  referred  to  in  the  patriarchal  acts  as 
the  proedros  of  the  vacant  see.  By  virtue  of  this 
subvention  the  bishop  in  effect  became  the  ad- 
ministrator  or  director  of  the  second  see  but  not 
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its  effective  titular  head  as  no  enthronement  or 
installation  was  involved.  Strictly  speaking,  he  could 
never  occupy  this  throne.  The  incorporation  of 
such  sees  was,  in  fact,  provisional,  ceasing  once  a 
new  bishop  was  elected.  Proedros  in  this  absolutely 
new  sense  was  thus  the  equivalent  of  administra- 
tor. 

Since  the  word  implied  a  right  of  precedence, 
it  was  sometimes  combined  with  other  titles  to 
form  honorary  offices,  such  as  proedros  (or  proto- 
proedros)  ton  protosynkellon. 

lit.  S.  Salaville,  “Le  titre  ecclésiastique  de  ‘proeclros' 
dans  les  documents  byzantins,”  EO  29  (1930)  416-36.  Lau- 
rent,  Corpus  5.i:xxxi.  N.B.  Tomadakis,  “I  titoli  'Vescovo, 
arcivescovo  e  proedro’  della  Chiesa  Apostolica  Cretese  nei 
testi  agiografici,”  OrChrP  21  (1955)  321-26.  -A.P. 

PROFECTIO  (rò  èÇirripía,  Trporrop.rr)),  the  cer- 
emonial  counterpart  of  adventus,  marking  the 
departure  of  the  emperor,  officials,  etc.,  for  which 
the  Romans  issued  coins  and  developed  a  specific 
iconography.  Profectio  bellica  marked  the  depar- 
ture  of  the  army  or  the  emperor  for  war  and 
entailed  propitiatory  services,  distribution  of  alms, 
a  procession  out  of  Constantinople,  and  venera- 
tion  of  the  emperor’s  cross-standard  containing  a 
relic  of  the  True  Cross  ( TheophCont  881.5—9;  Goar, 
Euchologion  651—53)  and,  when  appropriate,  a 
blessing  for  the  fleet  (Prokopios,  Wars  3.12.1—2; 
Goar,  Euchologion  685).  A  more  common  form  of 
profectio  was  the  peacetime  departure  ceremony, 
which  might  comprise  a  liturgical  service,  citizens’ 
escort  out  of  the  city  gates,  acclamations,  and  even 
panegyrics.  It  allowed  citizens  to  express  their 
opinion  of  an  administrator:  Kekaumenos  (Kek. 
Ì54-9— n)  told  his  son  that  he  would  get  a  real 
send-off  if  he  administered  his  district  properly. 
lit.  McCormick,  Etemal  Victory  246-51,  254L 

-M.McC. 

PROFIT  (KÉp6oç)  was  evaluated  by  the  Byz.  on 
social  and  moral  grounds.  Kekaumenos  wrote  that 
“honest”  profit  was  one  derived  from  agricultural 
enterprise  (the  simple  surplus  of  goods  produced 
above  the  demands  of  the  household)  and  from 
state  salaries;  he  overtly  rejects  “dishonest”  (and 
dangerous)  sources  of  profit,  such  as  usury  or  tax 
farming.  Emp.  Theophilos  went  even  farther  than 
Kekaumenos  and  condemned  commercial  activity 
as  unworthy  of  a  noble  person.  The  Taktika  of 
Leo  VI  (15:39)  arrogantly  dismissed  profit-seeking 


as  a  motive  for  any  imperial  action:  “Kerdos,”  he 
said,  “is  not  the  objective  of  Our  Majesty  in  seek- 
ing  to  subjugate  Our  opponents.” 

The  Byz.  tended  to  eliminate  the  uncertainty 
or  risk  involved  in  seeking  profit  by  introducing 
the  idea  of  fixed  profit:  thejusT  price  restricted 
in  theory  the  rampant  inflation  of  prices  (which 
in  practice  could  soar  during  a  shortage  of  goods), 
and  the  Book  of  the  Eparch  regulated  the  level  of 
profit;  the  prohibition  on  hoarding  goods  in  the 
expectation  of  price  increases  was  directed  toward 
the  same  tendency  to  fix  profits;  in  practice,  how- 
ever,  Byz.  managers  recommended  the  purchase 
of  goods  at  a  time  of  low  prices,  even  once  a  year. 
Monopoly  as  a  means  to  maximize  profit  also 
originated  with  the  concept  of  a  “stable”  economy, 
providing  the  state  with  a  source  of  income  in- 
dependent  of  any  market  fluctuation. 

lit.  A.  Toynbee,  Ccnstantine  Porphyrogeniius  and  His  World 
(London  1973)  39L  Litavrin  in  Kek.  102.  Kazhdan,  “Iz 
ekonomiíeskoj  zizni”  208—12.  M.  Ja.  Sjuzjumov,  “O  zaprete 
nakoplenija  naliCnymi  den’gami  v  Vizantii,”  VizVrem  1  (1947) 
267-69.  -A.K. 

PROGYMNASMATA  irrpoyyp i>á<jp.ara) ,  “pre- 
liminary  exercises”  in  composition,  originally  de- 
signed  to  prepare  a  student  for  gymnasmata,  the 
public  performance  of  complete  speeches.  They 
were  first  discussed  by  Theon  of  Alexandria  (ìst— 
2nd  C.),  then  by  an  anonymous  author  whose 
work  was  included  in  the  corpus  of  Hermogenes, 
more  fully  by  Nicholas  of  Myra  and  esp. 
Aphthonios.  Aphthonios  established  14  catego- 
ries  of  progymnasmata:  (1)  fable;  (2)  diegema,  short 
narrative;  (3)  chreia,  maxim  or  anecdote;  (4)  gnome; 
(5)  anasheue,  refutation  (of  a  statement  or  narra- 
uve);  (6)  kataskeue,  confirmation;  (7)  hoinos  topos,  a 
general  point  (usually  exemplifying  a  vice);  (8) 
enromion;  (9)  invective;  (10)  synhrisis,  compari- 
son;  (11)  ethopoiia;  (12)  ekphrasis;  (13)  thesis, 
presentation  of  an  argument;  (14)  tou  nomou  eis- 
phora,  introduction  of  a  law. 

Numerous  progymnasmata  composed  by  teachers 
and  men  of  letters  survive  from  the  time  of  Li- 
banios  through  the  last  Palaiologoi.  Some  of  the 
categories  acquired  independent  status  as  sepa- 
rate  genres.  According  to  Schissel  (infra),  the  most 
popular  progymnasmata  were  ehphrasis  and  etho- 
poiia,  which  gave  the  maximum  opportunity  for 
aesthetic  expression.  Though  biblical  topics  ap- 
pear  occasionally  (e.g.,  in  the  ethopoiia  of  Nike- 
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phoros  Basilahes  on  the  “Words  the  Theotokos 
uttered  when  Christ  changed  water  into  wine”), 
the  majority  of  themes  were  borrowed  from  Greek 
mythology  or  ancient  history.  Progymnasmata  may 
have  been  not  mere  exercises,  but  a  way  to  escape 
the  prohibitions  of  Orthodoxy  by  choosing  non- 
Orthodox  topics  (H.G.  Beck,  Das  bymntinische 
Jahrtausend  [Munich  1978]  i4Ôf)  or  using  hidden 
allusions. 

ut.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:92-120.  Rennedy,  Rhetoric  54-70. 
O.  Schissel,  “Rhetorische  Progymnasmatik  der  Byzantiner,” 
BNJbb  11  (1934-35)  1-10.  -E.M.J.,  A.K. 

PROHOR  OF  PtlNJA,  southern  Slavic  hermit, 
monk,  and  saint;  fl.  mid-i  ìth  C.;  feastday  15  Jan. 
Prohor  established  himself  in  a  cave  at  Staro  Na- 
goricino  near  Kumanovo,  where  he  was  visited, 
according  to  the  late  tradition,  by  the  Byz.  officer 
Romanos  Diogenes,  to  whom  Prohor  foretold  that 
he  would  become  emperor.  When  Romanos  did 
so  in  1067  (see  Romanos  IV  Diogenes),  he  built 
a  church  on  the  site  of  Prohor’s  cave,  which  was 
restored  in  the  i4th  C.  Durìng  the  Pecheneg  and 
Cuman  invasions  Prohor  moved  to  Pcinja  near 
Vranje.  In  the  late  ìith  C.  a  monastery  was 
founded  there  that  became,  like  those  of  Gavriil 
of  Lesnovo,  Ioakim  of  Osogove,  and  John  of 
Rila,  a  center  of  southern  Slavic  literature  and 
culture  in  the  i2th  C.  In  the  early  i4th  C.,  King 
Stefan  Uros  II  Milutin  restored  the  Pcinja  mon- 
astery. 

lit.  J.  Hadzi-Vasiljevic,  “Sv.  Prohor  Pcinjski  i  njegov 
manastir,”  in  Godisnjica  Nikole  Öupica  20  (1900)  1  ò'jí. 

-R.B. 

PRORATHEMENOS  (7Tpo/caö'i)/xer'oç,  lit.  “presi- 
dent’j,  the  designation  of  the  chief  of  a  bureau. 
The  term  appeared  in  the  i2th  C.  (not  the  1  ìth, 
as  in  Ahrweiler,  “Smyrne”  155,  n.106).  In  1166 
Manuel  I  listed  four  major  tribunals,  whose  heads 
were  the  megas  drolngarios  [tes  viglas],  the 
prohathemenos  of  the  demosiaha  dihasteria  (state 
courts),  protaserretis,  and  dihaiodotes  (R.  Ma- 
crides,  FM  6  [1984]  138.223-24);  in  1186  Isaac 
II  entrusted  th e  prokathemenos  of  the  serreta  with 
collecting  fines  for  disobeying  the  emperor’s  chry- 
sobull  ( Patmou  Engrapha  1,  no.  10.25).  ^  ‘s  not 
clear  whether  the  two  should  be  identified,  as  did 
Stein  (“Untersuchungen”  34).  The  prokathemenos 
of  a  kastron  or  town  is  attested  at  the  same  time, 
if  the  seal  of  a  certain  prohathemenos  of  Maroneia 


is  indeed  of  the  i2th  C.  In  any  cas e,  prokathemenoi 
of  towns  are  often  mentioned  in  the  i3th—  i4th 
C.:  in  Smyrna  (Ahrweiler,  “Smyrne”  155—58), 
Philadelphia,  Drama,  loannina,  Avlon,  Kanina, 
and  Dyrrachion.  Stein  (“Untersuchungen”  24,  n. 
1)  suggests  that  prohathemenoi  were  civil  adminis- 
trators,  whereas  the  kastrophylax  served  as 
commander  of  the  garrison.  Pseudo-KoDiNOS 
speaks  also  of  prohathemenoi  of  palaces,  of  the 
imperial  koiton  and  vestiarion — all  connected 
with  aulic  service. 

lit.  Zakythinos,  Despotat  2:53,  556  -A.K. 


PRORLOS  (IJpó/cAoç),  bíshop  of  Constantinople 
(from  434  or  437)  and  saint;  died  12  July  446  or 
447;  feastday  20  Nov.  In  425  he  failed  to  secure 
election  to  the  see  of  Constantinople  on  the  death 
of  Patr.  Attikos,  whose  secretary  he  was;  he  also 
failed  to  gain  his  designated  see  at  Kyzikos  in  426. 
In  428/9  at  Constantinople  he  delivered  an  epo- 
chal  sermon  against  Nestorios,  in  which  he  praised 
Mary  as  the  Theotokos,  developing  the  notion 
that  she  had  conceived  Christ  aurally  on  hearing 
the  words  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (T.E.  Gregory,  GRBS 
i6  [1975]  32 1-23).  After  finally  becoming  bishop, 
he  effected  the  transfer  of  the  body  of  John 
Chrysostom  to  Constantinople  in  438,  one  of 
several  attempted  acts  of  reconciliation  of  the 
theological  factions.  He  is  credited  with  introduc- 
ing  the  Trisagion  into  the  liturgy. 

Nearly  30  of  his  sermons  survive,  in  Greek, 
Armenian,  Ethiopic,  and  Syriac  versions;  the  au- 
thenticity  of  some  is  disputed.  In  the  so-called 
Tome  to  the  Anmenians,  Proklos  defends  the  Chal- 
cedonian  doctrine  of  two  natures  of  Christ  in  one 
hypostasis  or  person.  Although  Proklos  does  not 
name  him,  the  Tome  is  directed  against  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia.  Letter  4,  which  is  preserved  in  a 
Latin  fragment  (PG  65:8760,  contains  the  words 
“One  of  the  Trinity  was  crucified  according  to  the 
flesh,”  a  formula  that  was  discussed  in  the  6th  C. 
during  the  controversy  over  Theopaschitism. 

ed.  PG  65:679-888.  Theotokos  sermon — ed.  Schwartz, 
ACO,  Tome  1,  vol.  1,  pt.i:io3-o7-  Syriac  tr.,  ed.  E.  Luc- 
chesi  in  Antiquilé  paienne  et  chrétienne,  ed,  E.  Lucchesi,  H.D. 
Saffrey  (Geneva  1984)  187-98.  Tome — ed.  Schwartz,  ACO, 
Tome  4,  vol.  2:187—95. 

lit.  F.J.  Leroy,  L’homilétique  de  Proclus  de  Constantinople 
(Vatican  1967).  F.X.  Bauer,  Proklos  von  üonstantinopel  (Mu- 
nich  1919).  Richard,  Opera  minora  2,  no. 52:303— 31. 

-B.B. 
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PRORLOS,  Neoplatonic  philosopher;  born  Con- 
stantinople  8  Feb.  410  or  412,  died  Athens  17 
Apr.  485.  Proklos  first  studied  rhetoric,  law,  and 
philosophy  at  Alexandria.  In  430/1  he  joined  the 
Neoplatonic  Academy  of  Athens,  studying  Ar- 
istotelian  and  Platonic  philosophy  with  Ploutar- 
chos  of  Athens  and  with  Syrianos,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded  as  head  of  the  school  (ca.437).  A  life  of 
intensive  teaching  and  writing,  interrupted  by  a 
year  of  exile  in  Lydia,  resulted  in  a  large  corpus, 
including  commentaries  on  Euclid,  Ptolemy,  and 
Aristotle  and  on  Plato’s  Alábiades,  Republic,  Ti- 
maeus,  and  Parmenides  as  well  as  a  Platonic  Theology 
and  the  Elemenls  of  Theology. 

Proklos  developed  the  philosophy  of  his  im- 
mediate  predecessors  (not  enough  is  known  of 
the  latter  to  permit  one  to  measure  the  degree  of 
Proklos’s  originality),  giving  it  a  systematic  form 
that  became  authoritative  in  the  Neopìatonic 
schools  of  Athens  and  Alexandria.  Like  his  im- 
mediate  predecessors,  Proklos  saw  philosophy  as 
a  divine  revelation  conveyed  to  man  by  the  gods 
through  oracles  (the  so-called  Chaldean  Ora- 
cles),  prophets,  and  sages  (both  barbarian  and 
Greek),  including  in  particular  Plato.  This  reve- 
lation  is  intended  to  save  man  by  leading  him  to 
self-knowIedge  and  a  return  to  his  divine,  other- 
worldly  origin.  The  return  makes  use  of  theurgy 
and  sciences  such  as  physics  and  mathematics  that 
prepare  the  soul  for  access  to  the  science  of  the 
divine  (theology  or  metaphysics),  communicated 
in  Plato’s  Parmenides,  and  leading  to  a  union  of 
the  soul  with  the  divine  that  transcends  scientific 
thought.  Proklos  summarized  very  successfully  the 
science  of  the  divine  in  his  Elements  of  Theology, 
where,  following  the  strict  standards  of  scientific 
demonstration  prescribed  by  Aristotle  and  that 
Proklos  found  exemplified  in  Euclid,  the  various 
levels  of  reality  transcending  the  material  world 
are  presented:  the  ineffable  “One,”  the  source  of 
all  reality;  the  “henads,”  an  order  of  gods  deriving 
from  the  One  and  acting  as  causes  of  what  follows; 
a  series  of  descending  levels  of  lesser  gods,  “in- 
telligible”  and  “intellectual,”  terminating  at  the 
level  of  the  human  soul  and  arranged  in  compli- 
cated,  mathematically  inspired  (in  particular, 
triadic)  relationships. 

Later  Influence  of  Proklos.  Proklos’s  works  be- 
came  standard  in  the  philosophical  schools  of  the 
period  and  his  authority  was  assured  by  a  network 
of  pupils  that  included  Marinos,  his  successor  and 
biographer,  and  Ammonios.  Proklos’s  ideas  were 


appropriated  for  Christian  theology  by  pseudo- 
Dionysios,  but  attacked  by  John  Philoponos.  From 
the  7th  C.  onward  the  name  of  Proklos  disappears 
from  view,  to  be  resurrected  in  the  1  ìth  C.,  esp. 
by  Michael  Psellos  and  John  Italos  and  also  by 
Eustratios  of  Nicaea  and  Michael  of  Ephesus.  The 
i2th  C.  became  more  critical  of  Proklos:  whereas 
the  sebastokrator  Isaac  Romnenos  still  copied  much 
of  him,  Tzetzes,  George  Tornikes,  Niketas  Seides, 
and  Prodromos  were  polemical.  Nicholas  of 
Methone  wrote  Refutation,  in  which  he  empha- 
sized  the  unity  of  the  Trinity  as  opposed  to  the 
Proklean  theory  of  emanation.  Proklos  again  be- 
came  popular  from  the  i3th  C.  onward,  when 
George  Pachymeres  copied,  supplemented,  and 
quoted  from  MSS  of  Proklos.  The  Elemenls  of 
Theology  was  translated  into  Georgian  by  John 
Petric'i,  and  William  of  Moerbere  translated 
many  of  Proklos’s  works  into  Latin. 

ed.  The  Elements  of  Theology'1,  ed.  E.R,  Dodds  (Oxford 
1963),  with  Eng.  tr.  Théologie  platonicienne,  ed.  H.-D.  Saf- 
frey,  L.G.  Westerink,  6  vols.  (Paris  1968-),  with  Fr.  tr. 

lit.  W.  Beierwalles,  PrcMos:  C,rundziige  seiner  Metaphysik  J 
(Frankfurl  1979).  G.  Podskalsky,  “Nikolaus  von  Methone 
und  die  Proklosrenaissance  in  Byzanz,”  OrChrP  42  (1976) 
509-23.  P.  Rristeller,  “Proclus  as  a  Reader  of  Plato  and 
Plotinus,  and  His  Influence  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  in  the 
Renaissance,"  in  Proclus  lecteur  et  interprète  des  anciens,  ed.  J. 
Pépin,  H.-D.  Saffrey  (Paris  1987)  191—211.  Proclus  et  son 
influence,  Actes  du  colloque  de  Neuchâtel  (Zürich  1987).  L. 
Siorvanes,  Proclus:  The  Forgotten  Light  (London  1989). 

-D.O’M.,  A.K. 


PRORONNESOS  (IIpot/cór'i'Tjcroç,  mod.  Mar- 
mara),  the  largest  island  in  the  Sea  of  Marmara, 
close  to  the  city  of  Kyzikos.  It  was  famous  for  its 
marble  quarries,  which  continued  production 
during  the  late  Roman  period:  in  the  early  5th  C. 
taxes  on  the  mines  and  quarries  of  Docimeum, 
Prokonnesos,  and  the  Troad  were  levied  with  a 
special  strictness  ( Cod.Theod .  XI  28.9  and  1 1),  and 
Prokonnesian  marble  was  used  to  ornament  Con- 
stantinople  (e.g.,  Zosimos  2.30.4,  ed.  Paschoud  1 
[1971]  103.25);  in  the  gth  C.  “the  white  stone 
from  Proikonnesos”  still  served  as  building  ma- 
terial  for  major  monuments  ( TheophCont  141.17— 
18,  145.22).  The  sarcophagi  made  of  fine,  blue- 
tinged,  crystalline  Prokonnesian  marble  were 
known  throughout  the  whole  Roman  world;  in 
the  4th  and  5th  C.  elaborate  garland-patterned 
sarcophagi  were  replaced  by  plain  chests  without 
garland  pattern  (J.B.  Ward  Perkins,  Archaeology 
» 1  [i958Ì  98-104). 
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Prokonnesos  was  the  seat  of  the  archbishop  of 
the  Islands  ( Notitiae  CP  1.55);  ìith-C.  seals  of 
archbishops  of  “Proikonnesos”  are  published 
(Laurent,  Corpns  5.1,  nos.  829—30).  The  island 
served  as  a  place  of  exile:  Stephen  the  Younger 
was  banished  there  in  754;  in  1058  Patr.  Michael 
I  Reroularios  was  exiled  there,  together  with  his 
nephews;  Patr.  Arsenios  was  exiled  to  Prokonne- 
sos  in  1264  and  founded  a  small  monastery  on 
the  island  in  the  region  of  Souda;  according  to  a 
late  aholouthia,  Emp.  Michael  VII  took  the  mo- 
nastic  habit  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Timothy  on 
Prokonnesos. 

lit.  C.M.  Danoff,  RE  supp.  14  (1974)  56of.  Janin,  Églises 
centres  209-14.  -A.K. 

PROROPIOS  (n potcómoç),  saint;  feastday  8  July. 
According  to  Eusebios  of  Caesarea  ( De  mart. 
Palest.  1.1—2),  he  was  the  first  Palestinian  martyr, 
beheaded  in  Caesarea  during  Diocletian’s  perse- 
cutions  of  303  after  refusing  to  sacrihce  to  the 
four  emperors.  The  longer  version  of  Eusebios’s 
work,  preserved  in  Syriac,  Georgian  (G.  Garitte, 
Muséon  66  [1953]  245—66),  and  Latin  translations, 
conveys  more  biographical  data:  supposedly  born 
in  Aelia-Jerusalem,  Prokopios  was  active  in  Sky- 
thopolis  as  anagnosles,  interpreter  in  Syriac,  and 
exorcist.  These  data  are  included  in  the  first  ver- 
sion  of  Prokopios’s  passio,  which  relates  in  great 
detail  the  martyr’s  trial  and  miracles:  the  hands 
of  the  “speculator”  Archelaos  were  paralyzed  when 
he  lifted  his  sword  against  Prokopios;  Prokopios 
held  burning  frankincense  in  his  palm.  The  sec- 
ond  version  transforms  Prokopios  into  a  different 
person — the  pagan  Neanias,  son  of  a  synkletike 
prote  in  Aelia.  Diocletian’s  military  commander, 
he  was  miraculously  converted  to  Christianity. 
Cyril  of  Srythopolis  and  the  Chronicon  Pas- 
chale  attest  the  veneration  of  Prokopios  in 
Skythopolis  and  Caesarea;  eventually  he  acquired 
the  features  of  a  military  saint.  Prokopios’s  pas- 
sio  was  included  in  the  collection  of  Symeon  Me- 
taphrastes  and  he  was  praised  by  Nihetas  David 
Paphlagon  (F.  Halkin,  AB  80  [1962]  174-93), 
Constantine  Arropolites,  and  others.  A  very  rhe- 
torical  passio  of  Prokopios  of  Persia  by  Hesychios 
of  Jerusalem  (H.  Delehaye,  AB  24  [1905]  475- 
82)  may  have  been  modeled  on  the  passio  of  Pro- 
kopios  of  Caesarea. 

Representation  in  Art.  In  artistic  depictions  it 
is  the  military  figure  of  Prokopios  that  predomi- 


nates.  He  wears  a  maniakion  (see  Torque)  on  ìoth- 
C.  ivory  triptychs  and  icons  but  is  clad  in  full 
armor  by  the  i  ìth  C.  in  his  many  representations 
in  MSS  of  Symeon  Metaphrastes  and  in  monu- 
mental  painting,  esp.  in  Cappadocia.  He  is  young 
and  beardless,  with  dark  hair  curling  about  his 
ears.  His  vision  while  on  horseback  of  a  cross 
hung  in  the  sky  by  two  chains  is  illustrated  in  the 
Theodore  Psalter  (fol.85r)  and  his  beheading 
in  one  MS  of  Metaphrastes  (Paris,  B.N.  gr.  1528, 
fol.86v). 

sources.  Delehaye,  Saints  militaires  228-33.  Papadopou- 
los-Kerameus,  Analehla  5:1-27.  F.  Halkin,  Inédits  bymntms 
d’Ochnda,  Candie  et  Moscau  (Brussels  1963)  96-130. 

lit.  BHG  1576-1582C,  1584.  C.  Weigert,  LCI  8:22gf. 

-A.K.,  N.P.S. 

PROROPIOS,  usurper  (from  28  Sept.  365);  born 
Korykos  ca.326,  died  Phrygia  27  May  366.  Pro- 
kopios  was  related  (probably  through  his  mother) 
to  Emp.  Julian.  First  a  notary,  he  was  given  an 
important  military  command  by  Julian,  who  may 
have  promised  him  the  succession  to  the  throne. 
In  363,  however,  when  Julian  was  killed,  he  yielded 
to  Jovian;  after  presiding  over  Julian’s  burial  in 
Tarsos,  he  went  into  retirement  on  his  estates  in 
Cappadocia.  Once  Valens  came  to  the  throne  in 
364,  however,  he  fell  under  suspicion  and  subse- 
quently  fied  to  the  Chersonese  in  the  Crimea. 
Broad  opposition  to  the  harsh  policies  of  Valens 
ied  to  the  proclamation  of  Prokopios  by  troops  in 
Constantinople.  He  arrested  the  supporters  of 
Valens  and  tried  to  gain  the  backing  of  the  house 
of  Constantius  II,  including  his  widow  Faustina. 
The  movement  was  supported  by  peasants  in 
Thrace  and  Asia  Minor.  In  his  propaganda  Pro- 
kopios  stressed  his  legitimacy  as  Julían’s  successor 
(J.-L.  Desnier,  Latomus  43  [1984]  606),  but  lack  of 
resources  forced  him  to  levy  high  taxes,  which 
made  him  unpopular.  The  majority  of  troops 
either  reinained  loyal  lo  Y’alenâ  or  soon  dcscrtcd 
Prokopios’s  cause.  Prokopios  was  captured  and 
executed.  The  revolt,  however,  continued,  and 
Markellos,  a  former  commander  under  Julian, 
was  acclaimed  emperor  in  Nicaea;  he  too  was  soon 
seized  and  killed.  Chalcedon  and  Philippopolis 
held  out  for  a  while,  but  the  rebels  surrendered 
after  they  were  shown  Prokopios’s  head.  Thrace 
was  severely  punished  and  some  rebels  fled  to  the 
barbarians. 

lit.  G.L.  Kurbatov,  “Vosstanie  Prokopija,”  VizVrem  14 
{1958)  3—26.  A.  Solari,  “La  rivolta  Procopiana  a  Costanti- 
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nopolí,” Byiantion  7  (1932)  143—48.  N.J.E.  Austin,  “A  Usur- 
per’s  Claim  to  Legitimacy:  Procopius  in  a.d. 365/6,”  Rivista 
storica  dell' 'antichità  2  (1972)  187—94.  — T.E.G. 

PROROPIOS  OF  CAESAREA  in  Palestine,  6th- 
C.  historian.  Prokopios  spent  his  adult  life  in 
Constantinople.  Until  540  he  accompanied  the 
campaigns  of  Justinian’s  general  Belisarios  (whose 
secretary  and  legal  adviser  [assessor]  he  became  in 
527)  in  the  East,  North  Africa,  and  Italy.  His 
eyewitness  account  of  the  plaguf.  shows  he  was  in 
Constantinople  in  542.  Prokopios  then  largely 
drops  from  view,  his  fortunes  doubtless  suffering 
from  Belisarios’s  own  vicissitudes.  His  equation 
with  the  Prokopios  who  was  city  prefect  in  562 
has  been  rightly  challenged. 

Prokopios’s  major  work  is  the  Wars,  eight  books 
celebrating  Byz.  victories  over  the  Persians,  Van- 
dals,  and  Ostrogoths.  More  observer  than  analyst, 
Prokopios  is  conventional  in  his  attitudes  toward 
emperor  and  society,  albeit  his  preference  for 
secular  over  religious  causation  is  notable.  The 
Buildings,  a  eulogy  of  Jusdnian’s  public  works,  has 
some  tedious  passages,  but  is  valuable  for  its  ar- 
chitectural  and  social  history.  Most  notorious  is 
the  Secret  History  ( Anekdota ),  in  which  Prokopios 
reshapes  his  narratives  into  a  vicious,  indeed  lu- 
dicrous,  invective  against  Justinian,  Theodora,  and 
other  principals  of  the  reign;  it  can  have  circu- 
lated  only  clandestinely.  AU  three  works  were 
probably  written  in  the  550S,  though  precise  dates 
are  much  disputed,  and  the  reasons  for  his  change 
in  attitude  toward  Justinian  are  endlessly  dis- 
cussed.  The  apparent  promise  ( SH  26. 18)  to  write 
an  ecclesiastical  history  has  surprised  some,  but 
further  calumny  of  Justinian  seems  to  be  his  prin- 
cipal  aim. 

ed.  Procopii  Caesariensis  opera  omma,  ed.  J.  Haury,  revised 
G.  Wirth,  3  voIs.  (Leipzig  1962-64).  Procopius,  ed.  H.B. 
Dewing,  7  vols.  (London-Cambridge,  Mass.,  1914-40), 
with  Eng.  tr. 

lit.  Av.  Cameron,  Procopius  and  the  Sixth  Century 
(Berkeley-Los  Angeles  1985).  J.A.S.  Evans,  Procopius  (New 
York  1972).  B.  Rubin,  Prokopios  von  Kaisareia  (Stuttgart 
t954)  [=  23;‘  (‘957)  273-599]-  I-  Goldstein,  “Histo- 

riografski  kriteriji  Prokopija  iz  Cesareje,”  ZRVI  24/25  (1986) 
25-101.  -B.B. 

PROROPIOS  OF  GAZA,  rhetorician  and  exe- 
gete;  born  Gaza  ca.465,  died  ca.528.  Prokopios’s 
career  was  spent  in  his  native  city.  His  reputation 
profits  from  the  glittering  funeral  tribute  of  his 


pupil  Choririos,  which  emphasizes  Prokopios’s 
student  precocity.  His  Christianity  led  him  into 
polemics  against  the  Neoplatonist  Prorlos,  along 
with  commentaries  on  biblical  texts.  Discernible 
ideas  include  preference  for  a  progressive  uni- 
verse  over  an  eternal  world  and  prophetic  inspi- 
ration  rather  than  ecstasy.  Prokopios’s  panegyric 
on  Emp.  Anastasios  1  is  of  value  to  modern 
historians,  and  his  approximately  160  letters  pro- 
vide  much  contemporary  information.  A  monody 
on  Antioch’s  destruction  by  earthquake  in  526  is 
lost.  Among  his  rhetorical  set  pieces,  the  descrip- 
tion  of  a  mechanical  horologion  in  which  a  fig- 
ure  of  Herakles  came  out  to  perform  his  1 2  labors 
(H.  Diels,  Über  die  von  Prokop  beschriebene  Kunstuhr 
von  Gaza  [Berlin  1917])  and  pictures  of  scenes 
from  Euripides’  Hippolytus  (P.  Friedländer,  Spät- 
antiher  Gemäldezyklus  in  Gaza  [Vatican  1939])  are 
of  most  interest  to  historians  of  art  and  science. 

The  major  part  of  the  oeuvre  of  Prokopios  is 
devoted  to  commenting  on  the  Old  Testament 
(the  Octateuch,  Song  of  Songs,  etc.);  in  the  case 
of  the  Eklogai,  Prokopios’s  exegesis  of  the  Prov- 
erbs,  however,  there  survives  not  the  original  ver- 
sion  but  “a  medieval  catena  of  very  bad  quality” 
(Richard,  Opera  mínora  1,  no.  17,  i25gf).  Proko- 
pios  believed  that  the  so-called  obscurity  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  owing  to  the  failure  of  pre- 
vious  generations  to  understand  it  (PG  87:28^); 
to  clarify  the  text  he  collected  statements  of  “fa- 
thers”  and  of  other  writers,  regardless  of  whether 
they  agreed  or  disagreed  with  one  another  (PG 
87:2  iA).  Thus  he  tried  to  systematize  the  patristic 
heritage  and  was  one  of  the  creators  of  the  genre 

of  CATENAE. 

ed.  PG  87.  ln  imperatorem  Anastasium  Panegyricus,  ed. 
C.  Rempen  (Bonn  1918).  Epistolae  et  declamationes,  ed.  A. 
Garzya,  R.-J.  Loenertz  (Ettal  1963). 

lit.  Rennedy,  Rhetoric  170-75.  G.  Downey,  Gaza  in  the 
Early  Sixth  Century  (Norman,  Okla.,  1963)  108—16.  L.  Ei- 
senhofer,  Procopius  von  Gaia  (Freiburg  1897).  E.  Lindle, 
Die  Oktateuchkatene  des  Prokop  von  Gaza  und  die  Septuaginta- 
forschung  (Munich  1902).  -B.B.,  A.K. 


PROKYPSIS  ( npói<vipi ç),  a  term  describing  both 
an  elevated  wooden  platform  and  an  imperial 
ceremony  performed  on  that  structure  at  the 
Romnenian  and  Palaiologan  court.  The  emperor 
mounted  the  platform  behind  a  closed  curtain. 
On  cue,  he  was  brilliantly  illuminated,  the  curtain 
was  thrown  open,  and  an  audience  of  palace 
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guards,  officials,  and  clergy,  which  was  assembled 
below,  intoned  the  polychronion  (see  Acclama- 
tions)  and  appropriate  chants.  Surviving  texts 
associated  with  the  prokypsis  are  filled  with  sun 
and  light  metaphors,  leading  some  to  claim  sur- 
vivals  in  them  from  Hellenistic  or  Roman  solar 
cults.  A  i4th-C.  ceremonial  book  describes  the 
ceremony  as  it  was  performed  on  Christmas  Eve 
(pseudo-Kod.  195.11-204.23);  it  seems  to  have 
been  repeated  for  Epiphany  as  well  as  for  imperial 
coronations  and  weddings.  Parallels  with  earlier 
Rathisma  ceremonies  have  been  argued,  but  the 
precise  origins  of  prokypsis  remain  unclear.  A  pos- 
sible  illustration  in  Vat.  gr.  1851,  fol.yr  (cf.  M. 
Jeffreys,  Bymntine  Papers  [Canberra  1981]  101  — 
15)  remains  controversial. 

lit.  E.H.  Kantorowicz,  “Oriens  Augusti-Lever  du  roi,” 
DOP  17  (1963)  119-77.  Spatharakis,  Portrail  214-16.  M. 
Andreeva,  “O  cerimonii  ‘prokipsis,’  ”  SemfCond  t  (1927) 
1 57—73-  -M.McC. 

PRONOETES  (TrponorjTrjç),  administrator,  super- 
visor,  esp.  of  estates;  the  term  was  often  used  in 
papyri  (Preisigke,  Wörterbuch  3: ì^gf)  and  a  novel 
of  Tiberios  I  mentions  the  pronoetes  of  imperial 
domains  (Zepos,  Jus  1:20.2).  This  meaning  was 
preserved  to  the  ìoth  and  ìith  C.:  the  vita  of 
Paul  of  Latros  ( AB  1 1  [1892]  138.17-18)  speaks 
of  a  protospatharios  entrusted  with  the  pronoia  of 
imperial  estates,  and  a  sigillion  of  1092  mentions 
the  pronoetes  of  estates  of  a  sebastokrator  ( Lavra  1, 
no.51.14).  Pronoetes  could  also  be  the  designation 
of  the  user  of  a  charistirion.  The  protonotarios 
of  St.  George  (of  Mangana)  and  pronoetes  was  the 
owner  of  a  seal  of  the  1 2th  C.  (Schlumberger,  Sig. 
151),  and  probably  Constantine  (III)  Lei- 
choudes,  “the  phylax  of  the  pronoia  of  Mangana 
and  of  the  documents”  ( SkylCont  106.9),  held  this 
post  a  century  earlier.  In  the  ioth-i2th  C.  the 
terms  pronoia  and  pronoetes  were  employed  for 
provincial  administration;  pronoetai  of  Bulgaria, 
Samos,  Lakedaimon,  and  Athens  are  known.  Bä- 
nescu  considered  pronoetai  as  fiscal  officials,  while 
Wasilewski  viewed  them  as  governors,  although 
of  a  lower  rank  than  the  doux  or  ratepano.  The 
term  pronoetes  was  never  applied  to  the  holder  of 
a  private  pronoia  (Ostrogorsky,  Féodalité  18). 

lit.  N.  Bänescu,  “La  signification  des  titres  de  prailor  et 
de  pronoetes  à  Byzance  aux  XIe  et  XIIe  siècles,”  ST  123 
(1946)  395—98.  T.  Wasilewski,  “Les  titres  de  duc,  de  caté- 
pan  et  de  pronoétès  dans  l’Empire  byzantin  du  IXe  jus- 


qu’au  XIIe  siècle,”  12  CEB,  vol.  2  (Belgrade  1964)  236L 
Kazhdan,  Agrarnye  otnosenija  210—13.  Oikonomides,  “Evo- 
lution”  149L  -A.K. 

PRONOIA  (7 Tpóuoia,  lit.  “care,”  “forethought”), 
in  Byz.  Greek  both  a  theological  and  administra- 
tive-fiscal  term. 

Theological  Meaning.  Pronoia,  meaning  provi- 
dential  care,  was  a  concept  developed  by  Byz. 
theology  in  contrast  to  pagan,  esp.  Epicurean, 
determinism.  The  problem  was  discussed  in  apol- 
ogetic  and  polemical  literature,  in  erotaporri- 
seis,  and  in  monographs,  the  greatest  of  which 
are  the  five  tracts  by  Patr.  Gennadios  II  Scho- 
larios.  Although  the  distinction  between  pronoia 
and  tyche  was  not  always  clear-cut,  the  concept 
of  providence  presupposed  belief  in  the  personal 
Godhead  who  had  created  mankind  as  good  but 
possessing  free  will  and  thus  able  to  choose  the 
path  of  good  or  evil.  Michael  Psellos  was  the  first 
to  analyze  deeply  relations  between  human  delib- 
erate  choice  ( proairesis )  and  divine  providence. 

In  patristic  terminology  providence  often  ap- 
pears  synonymously  with  (kindness  of)  God;  Eu- 
sebios  of  Caesarea  ( HE  2.14.6),  for  example,  speaks 
of  “the  all-good  Pronoia,  philanthropic  toward 
all”  that  directed  the  apostle  Peter  to  Rome.  The 
idea  of  providential  care  was,  in  John  of  Damascus 
and  his  followers,  a  momentous  argument  against 
the  concept  of  ontological  evil  typical  of  dualistic 
tenets.  It  created,  however,  another  difficulty:  Beck 
(infra  262)  emphasizes  the  “tragic  conflict”  in  late 
Byz.  that  existed  between  the  concept  of  provi- 
dence  and  predestination  (proorismos),  between  the 
concept  of  a  personal  God  caring  about  his  “cho- 
sen  people,”  and  the  reality  of  the  shrinking  world 
of  Byz.,  ever  oppressed  and  finally  destroyed  by 
surrounding  “barbarians.”  The  rationale  for  this 
paradox,  that  it  was  a  temporary  divine  punish- 
ment  for  sinful  behavior,  became  less  and  less 
convincing  as  Byz.  moved  toward  its  demise;  the 
late  Byz.  philosophy  of  history  suggested  no  ratio- 
nale  for  the  fact  that  providence  had  seemingly 
turned  away  from  the  Byz.  (C.I.G.  Turner,  BZ  57 
[1964]  346-73). 

lit.  H.  Beck,  Vorsehung  und  V orherbestimmung  in  der  theo- 
logischen  Literatur  der  Bymnliner  (Rome  1937).  L.G.  Benakis, 
“Die  Stellung  des  Menschen  im  Kosmos  in  der  byzantin- 
ischen  Philosophie,”  in  L’homme  et  son  uniuers  au  Moyen  Age: 
Acles  du  je  Congrès  interruitional  de  philosophie  médiéoale  (yo 
aoùl—j  sept.  1982)  (Louvaín-la-Neuve  1986)  64—75.  W. 
Lackner  in  Nihephoros  Blemmydes,  Gegen  die  V orherbestimmung 
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der  Todesstunde  (Leiden  1985)  xliiì-lxxxiv.  M.  Pharantos, 
Peri  iheìas  pronoias  kai  proorismou  kata  ten  didashalian  Genna- 
diou  tou  Scholariou  (Athens  1 966).  -G.P.,  A.K. 

Fiscal  Meaning.  Used  in  a  technical  sense  from 
the  i2th  C.  onward,  pronoia  was  equated  by  F. 
Uspenskij  and  after  him  by  Ostrogorsky  with  the 
Western  fief,  thus  forming  one  of  the  foundations 
of  the  theory  of  Byz.  feudalism.  The  1 2th-C.  data 
on  pronoia  are  meager  and  disputable  (A.  Hohl- 
weg,  BZ  60  [1967]  288-308;  Jacoby,  Société,  pt.VI 
[1967J,  479—81).  The  testimony  of  Niketas  Choni- 
ates  (Nik.Chon.  208.23—24)  regarding  Manuel  I’s 
“grants  of  paroikoi”  to  soldiers  has  frequently 
been  interpreted  as  pronoia;  the  term  pronoia,  how- 
ever,  is  not  used  by  Choniates,  but  appears  only 
in  a  scholion  to  the  late  revision  of  this  passage  in 
the  chronicle  ascribed  to  Theodore  Sroutariotes 
(Sathas,  MB  7:301,  n.i).  The  latinized  term  pro- 
noiarios  is  attested  only  in  the  i5th  C.,  and  the 
modern  term  “pronoiar”  is  a  scholarly  convention. 

In  documents  of  the  1 3th —  1 5th  C.,  pronoia 
(somedmes  identified  with  the  term  oironomia) 
is  technically  a  grant  of  a  certain  amount  (po- 
sotes)  of  tax  revenues  derived  from  specific  prop- 
erties  and  paroihos  households.  In  fact  the  holder 
of  a  pronoia  also  acquired  the  right  to  the  rents 
on  some  of  the  property  he  was  assigned,  as  well 
as  the  labor  services  of  the  paroihoi.  Occasionally, 
things  such  as  fishing  rights  could  be  granted  as 
pronoia.  The  pronoia  was  a  conditional  grant  that 
at  times  implied  military  service,  but  the  precise 
nature  of  these  conditions  is  not  yet  clear.  Michael 
VIII  was  the  first  emperor  to  make  pronoia  hered- 
itary  on  a  large  scale,  granting  soldiers  who  gave 
their  lives  or  otherwise  served  well  the  right  to 
leave  their  pronoia  to  their  sons  (N.  Oikonomides 
in  Docheiar.  125).  In  the  i4th—  i5th  C.  the  right 
to  transmit  pronoia  through  one  or  more  genera- 
tions,  though  never  the  rule,  became  increasingly 
common  and  could  be  granted  “with  service”  or 
“without  service.” 

The  question  of  the  status  of  pronoiars  is  also 
under  discussion:  Uspenskij  described  them  as 
feudal  knights,  and  Ostrogorsky  saw  in  them  a 
landowning  aristocracy,  whereas  Lemerle  ( Agr . 
Hist.  222—41)  emphasized  the  low  origin  of,  at 
least,  the  earlier  pronoiars.  In  any  case,  some 
sources  indicate  that  women  and  church  institu- 
tions  may  have  been  in  possession  of  pronoia- 
oikonomia.  By  the  first  half  of  the  1 4th  C.  (and 
probably  already  in  the  late  1 2th  C.)  the  “collective 


pronoia”  appears,  in  which  a  number  of  persons, 
particularly  a  company  of  soldiers,  each  possesses 
his  own,  rather  modest,  posotes  within  a  single 
pronoia  (N.  Oikonomides,  TM  8  [1981]  353—71). 
The  term  and  concept  of  pronoia  were  appro- 
priated  by  the  Latin  and  Serbian  authorities  of 
the  Balkans. 

In  a  nontechnical  sense,  the  term  pronoia  was 
employed  to  designate  various  kinds  of  “care” — 
charistihion,  administration  of  imperial  estates 
or  institutions  (e.g.,  of  the  Mangana  monastery), 
and  esp.  of  provinces  (such  as  Samos,  Bulgaria, 
Athens,  etc.).  The  administrator  of  such  pronoiai 
was  called  pronoetes,  a  term  attested  at  least  from 
the  ìoth  C.  onward. 

lit.  F.  Uspenskij,  “Znacenie  vizantijskoj  i  juznoslavjan- 
skoj  pronii,”  Sbomik  statej  po  slavjanovedeniju  sostaylennyj  1 
iidannyj  ucenikami  V  I.  Lamanskogo  (St.  Petersburg  1883)  1- 
32.  Ostrogorsky,  Féodalitê  1-257,  with  add.  ZRVI  12  (1970) 
41—54.  Kazhdan,  Agramye  otnoSenija  202-23.  R-  Radic,  “Novi 
podaci  o  pronijarima  iz  prvih  decenija  XIV  veka,”  ZRVI 
21  (1982)  85-93.  K.  Chvostova,  “Pronija:  SociaI’no-ekon- 
omiceskie  i  pravovye  problemy,”  VizVrem  49  (1988)  13—23. 

-M.B. 

PROOIMION  ( irpooípuoo ),  preamble  or  intro- 
duction  to  a  document,  letter,  or  literary  work, 
often  imitating  a  classical  model.  Prooimia  to  em- 
perors’  chrysobulls  were  usually  written  by  emi- 
nent  authors  and  are  important  for  studying  im- 
perial  ideology  and  propaganda.  Prooimia  to  letters 
sometimes  became  independent  of  the  main  text 
and  fulfilled  their  own  rhetorical  purposes  (Hun- 
ger,  Lit.  1 :2  i8f).  Prooimia  to  historical  works  were 
manifestos  of  the  author;  although  many  points 
of  the  preamble  were  drawn  from  Thucydides  or 
Lucian,  prooimia  served  as  a  vehicle  to  present  the 
author’s  position.  Prokopios  and  Agathias  stressed 
their  individual  attitudes  to  the  events  described, 
whereas  Theophylaktos  Simokattes  furthered  his 
own  interests  in  a  complicated  two-part  preamble 
that  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  History 
and  Philosophy;  it  contains  compliments  ad- 
dressed  to  Simokattes’  patron,  the  patriarch,  fol- 
lowed  by  the  praise  of  historiography  as  the  most 
significant  creation  of  reason  and  a  discipline  use- 
ful  to  generals  and  laymen,  old  and  young  (I. 
Cicurov  in  Anticnost’  i  Vizantija  [Moscow  1975] 
204-06). 

The  antique  topos  of  modesty,  already — and 
incongruously — present  in  the  sophisticated  Si- 
mokattes,  was  used  by  Theophanes  the  Confessor 
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and  George  Hamartolos  (probably  under  the  in- 
fluence  of  hagiographical  prooimia),  but  was  omit- 
ted  by  Skylitzes  who  devoted  his  introduction  to 
an  analysis  of  the  faults  of  his  predecessors.  Psel- 
los  avoided  prooimia  entirely.  The  authors  of  saints’ 
lives  composed  prooimia  that  emphasized  the  hero's 
significance  and  the  hagiographer’s  inadequacy; 
a  similar  topos  also  appears  in  enkomia.  Christian 
themes  are  frequent,  and  didactic  purposes  (use- 
fulness  and  entertainment  alike)  are  stressed.  (For 
prooimion  as  a  legal  term,  see  Civil  Procedure.) 

lit.  H.  Hunger,  Prooimion  (Vienna  1964).  R.  Browning, 
Studies  on  Bymntine  Prooimia  (Vienna  1966).  J.  Bompaire, 
“A  propos  des  préambules  des  actes  byzantins  des  Xe-XIe 
siècles,”  in  Prédication  el propagande  au  moyen  âge  (Parìs  1 983) 
133—47.  H.  Lieberich,  Sludien  zu  den  Proömien  in  der  grie- 
chischen  und  bymntinischen  Geschichlschreibung,  vol.  2  (Munich 
1900).  R.  Maisano,  “II  problema  della  forma  letteraria  nei 
proemi  storiografici  bizantini,”  BZ  78  (1985)  329—43.  M. 
Mazza,  “Sulla  teoria  della  storiografia  cristiana,”  in  La  sto- 
riografia  ecclesiastica  nella  tarda  antichità  (Messina  1980)  335— 
89.  — A.K„  1.1 

PROPAGANDA.  Imperial  propaganda  stressed 
legitimacy,  victory,  divine  approval,  and  subjects’ 
loyalty;  subtle  changes  in  themes  mirror  changes 
in  society,  for  example,  the  growth  of  military 
imagery  in  the  late  ìith  C.  Church  propaganda 
concerned  doctrinal  tenets  (e.g.,  icons),  compet- 
ing  cults  of  saints,  and  sometimes  rival  patriarchs. 

The  means  were  diverse.  Coins  of  the  4th— 6th 
C.  constantly  announced  and  interpreted  political 
events.  From  the  7th  C.  onward,  coinage’s  spec- 
trum  of  messages  narrowed  dramatically  and  its 
concentration  on  gold  suggests  an  elite  audience. 
Art — whether  posterlike  murals  or  monuments 
addressing  a  broad  audience,  imperial  portraits, 
or  insignia  granted  to  officials  or  client  rulers — 
had  an  avowed  purpose  as  propaganda  (Mansi 
13:356!^).  Ceremony  acted  out  the  imperial  and 
religious  themes  in  ritual  form,  such  as  triumphs 
or  the  Feast  of  Orthodoxy  (see  Triumph  of  Or- 
thodoxy).  Publicity  stunts  reinforced  a  menaced 
regime’s  credibility.  Relics  were  exploited  to  en- 
hance  its  religious  prestige,  as  in  the  translation 
of  the  relics  of  St.  Stephen  the  protomartyr  by 
Theodosios  II  and  Pulcheria  (K.  Holum,  G.  Vi- 
kan,  DOP  33  [1979]  1 15—33)  or  Ifene’s  discovery 
and  translation  of  the  relics  of  St.  Euphemia.  Even 
more  characteristic  of  Byz.  mentality  were  faked 
prophecies  planted  and  “discovered”  at  a  propi- 
tious  moment,  for  example,  the  pagan  sage  who 


prophesied  the  Virgin  Birth  and  his  own  exhu- 
mation  after  2,000  years,  when  Irene  and  Con- 
stantine  VI  took  power  (C.  Mango,  ZRVI  8.1  [1963] 
201—07),  or  the  inscription  acclaiming  John  I 
Tzimiskes  and  Theodora,  unearthed  in  a  Con- 
stantinopolitan  garden  (McCormick,  Eternal  Vic- 
tory  171,  n.162). 

Official  communiqués  provided  “sanitized”  ver- 
sions  of  events  and  influenced  historiography, 
while  laws  and  prooimia  of  diplomas  trumpet 
favorite  propaganda  themes.  Panegyrics  pre- 
sented  official  commentary  on  events  to  elite  au- 
diences;  acclamations  or  prayers  focused  minds 
on  orthodoxy  or  victory,  while  sermons  and  hymns 
delivered  propaganda  to  a  wider  audience,  as 
when  Sf.veros  of  Antioch  celebrated  the  fall  of 
Vitalian  (PO  7  [1911]  7iof,  36.3  [1972]  430-37). 
Partisan  or  subversive  propaganda,  like  vernacu- 
lar  songs,  taunted  Maurice  or  Theophano  (Beck, 
V olksliteratur  25—28),  while  religious  songs  spread 
Arian  doctrines;  lampoons,  adulatory  verses,  or 
libelli  famosi  were  set  up  surreptítiously  in  public 
places  and  might  be  legally  repressed  ( Cod.Just . 
IX  36;  Basil.  60.63.1),  while  polidcal  tracts  like 
Philopatris  circulated  among  the  elite  and  left 
traces  in  historical  writing.  Ambassadors  and  mis- 
sionaries  helped  spread  imperial  propaganda  be- 
yond  Byz.’s  borders. 

lit.  Beck,  Ideen,  pt.IV  (1967),  649—74.  A.  Kazhdan, 
“Certain  Traits  of  Imperial  Propaganda  in  the  Byzantine 
Empire  from  the  Eighth  to  the  Fifteenth  Centuries,”  in 
Prédication  et  propagande  au  moyen  âge  (Paris  1983)  13—28. 
C.  Jolivet-Levy,  “L’image  du  pouvoir  dans  l’art  byzantin  à 
l’époque  de  la  dynastie  macédonienne  (867-1056),’’  Byian- 
tion  57  (1987)  441—70.  I.S.  Ciíurov,  “Teorija  i  praktika 
vizantijskoj  imperatorskoj  propagandy,”  VizVrem  50  (1989) 
106—15.  -M.McC. 

PROPERTY  ( oìtcría ,  TTEpiov<ríct,  7 Tpáyp.aTcr,  vrró- 
crrotrruì,  all  nontechnical  terms).  All  material  goods 
that  a  person  has  at  his  disposal  constitute  his 
property.  To  these  belong  his  claims  (from  legal 
transactions)  as  well  as  his  possession  and  his 
ownership  of  movable  and  immovable  things. 
This  broad  concept  of  property  was  mainly  rele- 
vant  in  Byz.  inheritance  law:  the  heir  did  not 
inherit  single  objects  but  entered  into  all  the  tes- 
tator’s  rights  of  whatever  kind.  "Net”  property 
(hathara  ousia  or  hypostasis)  was  the  property  after 
subtraction  of  the  testator’s  debts  (e.g.,  Prochiron 
32-3)- 

G.  Litavrin  (VizOc  [1971]  152—68)  has  demon- 
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strated,  on  the  basis  of  three  aristocratic  wills  of 
the  ìith  C.,  that  movable  things  were  deemed 
more  signihcant  than  land.  We  get  the  same 
impression  from  William  of  Tyre  (PL  20i:734AB), 
who  relates  that  Manuel  I’s  niece  brought  to  her 
marriage  to  Baldwin  III  of  Jerusalem  a  dowry  of 
100,000  hyperpera  as  well  as  clothing,  jewelry, 
carpets,  etc.,  whereas  the  Latin  groom  gave  her 
as  donatio  propter  nuptias  the  town  of  Saint- 
Jean  d’Acre;  the  story  reflects  two  different  ap- 
proaches  to  property.  Other  features  of  Byz. 
property  are  the  large  role  of  livestock  (e.g.,  Weiss, 
Kantakuzenos  2if),  a  relative  contempt  for  mer- 
cantile  property,  and  the  perception  of  slaves  (at 
least  through  the  1  ìth  C.)  as  part  and  parcel  of 
property.  On  the  other  hand,  Theodore  Pro- 
dromos  (ed.  Hörandner,  no.44. 150— 54)  includes 
as  property,  besides  clothing  and  jewelry,  retain- 
ers,  income-producing  lands,  and  high-roofed 
houses.  -A.K. 

PROPERTY,  SACRED,  constituted  a  sizable,  if 
indeterminable,  proportion  of  the  total  wealth  of 
Byz.  society.  Churches,  monasteries,  and  charita- 
ble  foundations  attracted  all  manner  of  donations 
and  bequests,  both  because  of  the  social  and  spir- 
itual  recognition  expected  in  return  and  because 
of  the  protection  that  civil  and  canon  law  accorded 
such  property.  Despite  distinctions  between  dif- 
ferent  ecclesiastical  proprietors  and  between  dif- 
ferent  types  of  sacred  property — consecrated  goods 
(hiera:  church  buildings,  altars,  liturgical  utensils, 
cemeteries)  being  distinguished  from  those  that 
were  merely  dedicated  ( aphieromena )  to  sacred  use — 
sacred  property  formed  a  single  category  insofar 
as  it  was,  in  theory,  strictly  inalienable  and  con- 
tributions  to  it  were  irreversible.  By  the  gth  C., 
an  inventory  (brebion)  of  every  church’s  holdings 
was  to  be  deposited  with  the  local  bishop  or  the 
patriarch.  The  legal  status  of  sacred  property  was 
first  properly  defined  by  Justinian  I,  who  system- 
atically  limited  the  conditions  under  which  church 
goods,  esp.  immovable  assets  and  liturgical  ob- 
jects,  could  be  mortgaged,  sold,  leased,  or  ex- 
changed,  and  under  which  clerics  could  dispose 
of  property  in  their  possession  (esp.  Cod.Just.  I  2- 
3;  novs.  6,  7,  67,  120).  Justinian’s  concern  was 
primarily  to  protect  church  assets  agaìnst  unscru- 
pulous  creditors  and  leaseholders  and  against  cor- 
rupt  or  irresponsible  bishops. 


In  later  centuries,  the  principle  of  inalienability, 
reiterated  and  extended  by  church  councils,  was 
more  frequently  invoked  against  the  seculariza- 
tion  of  church  property  by  emperors  and  their 
officials.  This  was  a  point  on  which  ecclesiastical 
opinion,  regardless  of  political  necessity,  progres- 
sively  hardened,  in  reaction  not  only  to  major 
expropriations  (e.g.,  by  Herakleios,  Alexios  I,  John 
V),  but  also  to  increased  taxation  and  restrictions 
on  the  growth  of  episcopal  and  monastic  domains 
(Nikephoros  I,  Nikephoros  II,  Basil  II).  Theodore 
Balsamon,  in  the  late  i2th  C.,  implied  that  the 
very  taxation  of  church  lands — a  matter  on  which 
Justinian  had  made  no  concessions — was  a  form 
of  secularization,  which  the  emperor  had  a  duty 
to  alleviate  (Rhalles-Potles,  Syntagma  2:594—61 1). 

The  excesses,  and  corrupting  effects,  of  eccle- 
siastical  wealth,  esp.  in  monasteries,  were  criti- 
cized  by  ascetics,  emperors  (Manuel  I),  and  lead- 
ing  churchmen  (Eustathios  of  Thessalonire, 
Patr.  Athanasios  I).  Yet  religious  poverty  (akte- 
mosyne )  never  became  as  contentious  an  issue  as 
in  the  medieval  West  or  Russia.  The  canonical 
theory  of  sacred  property  was  tempered  by  a 
flexibility  of  practice  that,  on  the  one  hand,  al- 
lowed  clerics  to  enjoy  private  possessions,  and,  on 
the  other,  allowed  lay  rtetores  a  direct,  tangible, 
and  personal  return  on  their  religious  endow- 
ments  (see  Churches,  Private).  Moreover,  much 
sacred  property,  such  as  imperial  churches,  con- 
stituted  state  property,  and  emperors  were  able 
to  confiscate  on  a  small  scale  without  arousing 
controversy  (Theophylartos  of  Ohrid,  Letters, 
ed.  Gautier  215.6—10;  Tafel-Thomas,  Urkunden 
1:111  f ).  This  and  the  practice  of  granting  mon- 
asteries  in  charistirion  to  lay  protectors  helped 
to  ensure  that  sacred  property  was  not  subject  to 
infinite  accumulation,  and  that  churchmen  were 
never  entirely  responsible  for  its  abuse. 

lit.  Beck,  Kirche  65-67,  7 1  f.  §evéenko,  Society,  pt.IV 
(1957),  145-61.  Hendy,  Economy  2316  495.  -P.M. 

PROPHET  BOOK,  modern  term  for  a  collected 
volume  of  the  biblical  books  of  the  16  Prophets 
(see  also  Prophetologion.)  The  prophets  were 
popular  with  the  church  fathers,  who  sought  in 
their  words  clues  to  the  coming  of  Christ.  Patristic 
commentaries  (already  begun  by  Hippolytos  and 
Origen)  were  devoted  primarily  to  Isaiah  and 
Daniel,  but  also  to  some  of  the  minor  prophets, 
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(e.g.,  Hosea  and  Malachi,  by  Apollinaris  of  Lao- 
dikeia).  The  books  of  the  12  minor  prophets  were 
systematically  commented  on  by  Cyril  of  AIex- 
andria,  from  the  viewpoint  of  typology  of  Christ, 
and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  within  the  frame- 
work  of  a  history  of  the  Jews.  John  Chrysostom 
devoted  two  homilies  to  the  prophets  in  general, 
observing  their  “obscurity,”  whereas  his  homilies 
on  Isaiah  primarily  treated  moral  problems.  After 
the  6th  C.  interest  in  the  prophets  decreased.  Basil 
of  Neopatras  (ìoth  C.?)  cited  them  in  anti-Jewish 
polemics,  interpreting  them  as  foretelling  Christ’s 
mission  on  the  earth.  Some  of  the  prophets  were 
later  cited  by  Balsamon  and  Matthew  of  Ephesus. 

The  prophet  book  circulated  in  Byz.  as  a  con- 
venient  single  volume,  like  the  Octateuch  or  Psal- 
ter.  Seven  illustrated  examples  of  the  prophet 
book  date  from  the  mid-ioth  C.  (Vat.  Chis.  gr. 
R.  VIII. 54)  to  the  second  half  of  the  1 3th  C.  (Vat. 
gr.  1 153).  Miniatures  are  for  the  most  part  simple 
author  portraits,  with  little  narrative  content.  More 
complex  narrative  scenes  are  also  found,  as  in 
Vat.  gr.  755.  This  MS  has  an  illustration  to  Isaiah’s 
Ode  that  closely  follows  a  famous  model  in  the 
Paris  Psalter  and  an  image  of  the  martyrdom 
of  the  prophet,  based  on  the  account  in  the  vita 
by  pseudo-Epiphanios  and  related  iconographi- 
cally  to  a  scene  in  the  Paris  Gregory.  The  rela- 
tionship  among  prophet  books  is  relatively 
straightforward,  the  text  of  the  oldest  supplying 
the  model  for  the  latest  MSS.  This  type  of  book 
was  probably  developed  in  Byz.  only  after  Icon- 
oclasm,  although  Weitzmann  ( Sacra  Parallela  133— 
60,  257)  proposed  that  all  images  deriving  from 
the  prophetical  books  stem  from  pre-Iconoclastic 
examples.  (See  also  Old  Testament  Illustra- 
tion.) 

lit.  M.G.  Mara,  DPAC  2:2917-20.  Lowden,  Prophet  Books. 
C.  Walter,  “The  Iconography  of  the  Prophet  Habakkuk,” 
REB  47  (1989)  251-60.  -J.I.,  J.H.L.,  C.B.T. 


PROPHETIC  YISIONS.  See  Visions. 


PROPHETOLOGION  (irpo(f>T)ToAóyi.ov,  some- 
times  called  a  propheteia),  Old  Testament  lection- 
ary  of  Constantinople,  for  use  during  services 
other  than  Eucharist,  principally  at  vespers  and 
Presanctified  during  Lent  and  on  vigils  of  the 
Great  Feasts.  The  prophetologion  also  contained 


responsories  (proheimená),  antiphons,  stichera, 
etc.,  as  well  as  rubrical  information  proper  to  the 
feast.  The  prophetologion  developed  in  the  7th-8th 
C.  after  the  Old  Testament  lection  had  been  elim- 
inated  from  the  Constantinopolitan  Eucharist  in 
the  7th  C.  (Mateos,  La  parole  131-33)  and  achieved 
ìts  final  form  ca.8oo;  the  earliest  known  MS  is  the 
gth-C.  Sinai  gr.  7.  Old  Testament  lections  for  the 
liturgical  hours  and  Presanctified  were  gradually 
incorporated  into  other  liturgical  books,  namely 
the  menaion,  triodion,  and  penterostarion, 
thereby  rendering  the  prophetologion  obsolete. 

ed.  Prophelologium  [=  Monumenta  Musicae  Bymntinae , 
Lectionana,  /],  pt.i,  ed.  C.  Höeg,  G.  Zuntz  (Copenhagen 
1970);  pt.2,  ed.  G.  Engberg  (Copenhagen  1980—81). 

lit.  G.  Zuntz,  “Das  byzantinische  Septuaginta-Lektionar 
(‘Prophetologion’),”  ClMed  17  (1956)  183-98.  C.  Höeg,  G. 
Zuntz,  “Remarks  on  the  Prophetologion,”  in  Quantula- 
cumque,  Studies  Presented  to  Kirsopp  Lake  (London  1937)  189— 
226.  "  -R.F.T. 


PROPHETS,  supposed  authors  or  protagonists 
of  16  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Byz. 
recognized  the  four  Major  Prophets — Isaiah,  Jer- 
emiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel — and  the  twelve  Mi- 
nor  Prophets — Hosea,Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah, 
Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  and  Malachi.  The  term  prophetes,  how- 
ever,  was  also  used  for  many  other  Old  Testament 
worthies,  for  example,  Aaron  and  Moses,  Elijah 
and  Elisha,  and  David  and  Solomon.  This  use 
was  sanctioned  in  the  New  Testament,  esp.  Mat- 
thew,  by  the  frequent  references  to  Old  Testa- 
ment  prophecies  of  events  in  Christ’s  life.  Their 
most  sophisticated  application  was  a  typical  scheme 
in  CHURCH  PROGRAMS  OF  DECORATION  in  which  a 
variable  number  of  prophets  stand  below  the  Pan- 
tokrator  in  the  dome;  they  usually  display  texts 
that  provide  a  theological  commentary,  often  on 
the  Incarnation.  Such  a  scheme  was  already  known 
in  the  art  of  thc  6th  C.,  to  judgc  from  thc  rhetor 
ical  description  by  Chorikios  of  Gaza  (Chorik.Gaz. 
p.7,  pars.  17-20)  of  the  Church  of  St.  Sergios. 
The  principal  Byz.  commentators  on  the  Prophets 
were  Basil  the  Great,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and 
Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus,  and  at  a  later  date  Theo- 
phylaktos  of  Ohrid. 

lit.  Lowden,  Prophet  Books.  -J.H.L.,  A.C. 

PROPONTIS.  See  Marmara,  Sea  of. 
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PROSER  (Ilpócra/coç),  Bulgarian  fortress  (phrou- 
rion)  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vardar  near  De- 
mirkapija,  fìrst  mentioned  by  Skylitzes  (Skyl. 
358.88)  while  recording  Basil  II’s  victory  over 
Bulgaria.  It  was  assigned  to  the  bíshopric  of  Mog- 
lena,  which  owned  some  paroikoi  there.  From  the 
end  of  the  i2th  C.  Prosek  was  disputed  by  several 
powers:  in  1 197/8  Dobromir  Chrysos  seized  it; 
by  1204  it  seems  to  have  been  controlled  by  Ka- 
lojan.  At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Boril, 
Strez,  a  nephew  of  Kalojan,  established  himself  in 
Prosek,  but  by  1208  he  had  submitted  to  Boril. 
Captured  by  Serbia  in  1327/8,  Prosek  remained 
in  Serbian  hands  until  the  battle  of  Kosovo  Polje, 
when  it  passed  to  the  Ottomans. 

lit.  N.  Radojcic,  “O  nekìm  gospodarima  grada  Proseka 
na  Vardaru,”  Letopis  Matice  srpske  259  (1909)  1  —  19;  260 
('9°9)  32_4°-  -R  B- 

PROSRATHEMENOS  (npoo-Kadr)nevo<;,  “settler” 
[Laiou,  Peasant  Society  246]),  a  term  applied  to 
various  categories  of  peasants;  according  to  N. 
Svoronos  (TM  1  [1965]  357,  n.155),  a  collective 
term  meaning  “tenant”  in  general.  The  word  ap- 
pears  in  the  vita  of  St.  Peter  of  Atroa  (ed.  Lau- 
rent,  La  vita  retractata,  par.94.1;  9.47.5—9)  as  a 
synonym  for  hyperetes  (“servant”)  and  becomes 
common  in  later  documents,  sometimes  in  a  var- 
iant  form,  such  as  proskathezomenoi  ( Ivir .,  nos.  2.18, 
10.14).  The  term  could  be  used  independently  or 
formed  into  a  compound  with  other  social  and 
agrarian  terms:  not  only  with  douleutoparoikoi,  par- 
oiroi,  ateleis,  misthioi  ( mistharnoi ),  eleutheroi, 
xenoi,  ptochoi,  etc.,  but  also  with  anthropoi,  epoi- 
koi,  and  priests — terms  that  do  not  inherently 
imply  dependency.  This  multiple  use  of  the  term 
reveals  its  fluidity  of  meaning  and  the  lack  of 
precision.  Smetanin  (infra),  however,  considers 
proskathemenoi  as  a  specific,  large  group  of  depen- 
dent  peasants,  second  only  to  the  paroikoi,  who 
either  had  no  land  whatsoever  or  leased  it  under 
worse  conditions  than  paroihoi.  The  term  itself  and 
its  combination  with  words  denoting  the  status  of 
“strangeness”  indicates  that  in  many  cases  proska- 
themenoi  were  newcomers  who  in  the  course  of 
time  were  gradually  transformed  into  ordinary 
dependent  peasants. 

lit.  V.A.  Smetanin,  “Proskafimeny  pozdnevizantijskogo 
vremeni,”  VizVrem  42  (1981)  3-24.  Ostrogorsky,  Paysan- 
nerie  6gf.  Litavrin,  VizObscestvo  85L  P.  Zepos,  “Ralliergetai 
xenes  ges  eis  to  Byzantinon  Kratos,”  Byzantina  13.1  (1985) 
35-40.  -M.B. 


PROSROMIDE  (rrpocr^opuôr)),  offering,  offer- 
tory.  Until  the  ìoth  C.  the  term  proskomide  was 
synonymous  with  anaphora.  Thereafter  it  was 
used,  by  synecdoche,  for  the  opening  formula  of 
the  anaphora,  called  the  prayer  of  the  proskomide, 
in  which  the  priest  prays  for  worthiness  to  ap- 
proach  the  altar  and  offer  the  sacrifice  (Mateos, 
La  parole  176—79).  From  the  i2th  C.  the  term 
proskomide  is  synonymous  with  prothesis  (Lau- 
rent,  “Proscomidie”  126-35;  P-  Gautier,  REB  32 
[1974]  45)- 

lit.  Taft,  Great  Entrance  350-73.  -R.F.T. 

PROSRYNESIS  (irpocnfẃrjcrtç,  Lat.  adoratio),  a 
common  gesture  of  supplication  or  reverence  in 
Byz.  ceremonial.  The  physical  act  ranged  from 
full  prostration  to  a  genuflection,  a  bow,  or  a 
simple  greeting  and  concretized  the  relative  po- 
sitions  of  performer  and  beneficiary  within  a  hi- 
erarchical  order  (taxis).  Although  proskynesis  to 
the  emperor  occurred  under  the  principate,  the 
revamped  Byz.  symbolism  of  absolute  rulership 
lent  it  new  meaning  and  system.  Certain  forms  of 
proskynesis,  such  as  those  which  entailed  kissing 
the  emperor’s  breast,  hands,  or  feet,  were  re- 
served  to  specific  categories  of  officials.  Audi- 
ences  granted  to  native  or  foreign  delegations 
included  muîtiple  series  of  proskyneseis  at  points 
marked  by  porphyry  disks  (omphalia)  set  in  the 
floor.  Until  the  ìoth  C.,  at  least,  imperial  cere- 
monial  avoided  proskynesis  on  Sundays  out  of  rev- 
erence  for  the  divinity.  As  a  form  of  loyalty  dis- 
play,  proskynesis  had  strong  political  overtones;  it 
recurs  in  imperial  iconography  and  its  importance 
in  imperial  ceremonial  could  sometimes  raise  del- 
icate  diplomatic  dilemmas  when  foreign  poten- 
tates  were  involved. 

Proskynesis  in  the  sense  of  prostration  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  imperial  court.  It  occurs  as 
a  posture  of  intense  prayer,  of  penance  (whence 
its  designation  as  metanoia),  or  as  a  gesture  of 
greeting  holy  men.  Its  wide  diffusion  in  society 
explains,  for  example,  the  legend  that  a  great  tree 
bent  down  to  worship  the  infant  Jesus  (Sozom., 
HE  5.21.9),  the  common  pilgrim  idiom  “venerat- 
ing  the  Holy  Places"  (derived  from  Ps  131:7),  and 
the  gesture’s  transformation  into  a  banal  formula 
for  concluding  letters  (e.g.,  P.Oxy.  XVI  1933). 

lit.  Treitinger,  Kaisendee  84-94.  Guilland,  Institutions 
1:144-50.  B.  Hendrickx,  “Die  ‘Proskunesis’  van  die  bysan- 
tynse  Keiser  in  die  dertiende  eeu,”  Acta  Classica  16  (1973) 
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147-58.  I.  Spatharakis,  “The  Proskynesis  in  Byzantine  Art,” 
BABesch  49  (1974)  190-205.  -M.McC. 

PROSRYNETARION  (it  pocr  Kvvr\Tápioi>) .  The 
rare  Byz.  terrn  proskyneterion  (TTpo<jKWT)rrjpLov), 
meaning  “oratory,”  “place  of  worship,”  was  ap- 
plied  to  places  or  objects  associated  with  the  Mus- 
lim  cult:  the  Arabs,  say  both  Theophanes  (Theoph. 
339.20-22)  and  Constantine  VII  Porphyrogen- 
netos  (De  adm.  imp.  19.10-11),  transformed  the 
Jewish  temple  of  Solomon  into  the  proskyneterion 
of  their  blasphemy.  Niretas  Byzantios  describes 
Muslims  as  turning  their  faces  toward  the  " pros - 
hyneterion  of  contemplation”  as  their  idol  was  called 
(PG  105:72060). 

Despite  this  pejorative  connotation  of  proskyne- 
terion,  the  term  proskynetarion  was  coined  and  ac- 
quired  two  meanings: 

1.  From  the  i6th  C.  onward,  it  designated  travel 
guides  to  Sinai  or  Jerusalem;  the  term  was  trans- 
lated  into  medieval  Russian  as  poklonene  (See- 
mann,  Wallfahrlslit.  38—41). 

2.  As  a  modern,  conventìonal  term,  it  denotes 
the  monumental  icon  of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  or 
the  patron  saint  of  a  church;  A.  Epstein  (JBAA 
134  [1981]  12—15)  proposed  that  from  the  loth 
C.  proskynetaria  were  set  on  the  piers  separating 
the  parts  of  the  templon.  Usually  in  fresco  or 
mosaic,  such  icons  were  sometimes  carved  in  stone 
(Lange,  Reliefikone  1  29Í  ).  Their  frames  were  mostly 
carved  in  marble,  molded  in  gesso,  or  simply 
painted  on  the  surface  of  the  pier;  the  marble 
frame  consists  of  a  plain  or  a  three-lobed  arch  or 
an  arched  slab  on  double,  often  knotted  colon- 
nettes  (G.  Babic,  ZbLikUmet  1 1  [1975]  pls.  2f,  gf). 
Proshynetaria  of  the  patron  saint  may  be  found  in 
the  narthex  or  along  the  nave  walls.  The  term 
may  also  refer  to  the  stand  of  a  particularly  ven- 
erated  processional  icon  (A.  Grabar,  CahArch  25 

[1976]  145)- 

lit.  M.  Chatzidakis,  “L’évolution  de  I’icône  aux  1  ìe- 
I3e  siècles  et  la  transformation  du  templon,”  15  CEB  (Ath- 
ens  1979)  1:336.  -L.Ph.B.,  A.K. 

PROSMONARIOS  (rr pocr pooápiof ,  or  paramon- 
arios  (TTapapovápL.op),  the  “concierge”  of  a  church 
or  monastery,  so  called  because  he  remained  in 
the  church  permanently  and  was  thus  responsible 
for  keeping  it  locked  at  night  (An.Romn.  1:77.3— 
5).  In  canon  2  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
prosmonarioi  are  listed  among  those  clerics  whose 


functions  were  conferred  by  appointment  rather 
than  ordination;  however,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
ekdikoi  (see  Protekdikos)  and  the  oironomoi,  with 
whom  they  are  grouped,  this  did  not  prevent 
them  from  being  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  the 
ordained  clergy.  By  the  late  i4th  C.,  and  probably 
much  earlier,  the  prosmonarios  of  the  Great  Church 
was  subordinate  to  the  megas  skeuophylax 
(RegPatr,  fasc.  6,  no.3066).  A  prosmonarios  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Diomedes  in  Constantinople 
achieved  fame  and  fortune  through  befriending 
the  future  emperor  Basil  I  (pseudo-Symeon  Mag- 
istros  in  TheophCont  656.3). 

lit.  Beck ,  Kirche  105,  114,  133.  -P.M. 

PROSOPOGRAPHY,  an  AUXILIARY  DISCIPLINE 
dedicated  to  the  study  of  names  of  indivíduals 
and  families  in  a  given  historical  period.  The  main 
sources  for  Byz.  prosopography  are  these:  (1) 
narrative  texts;  (2)  epistolography;  (3)  docu- 
ments,  esp.  praktika;  (4)  sigillography;  (5) 
epigraphy  (to  a  much  lesser  extent  than  for  the 
Roman  Empire);  and  (6)  lists  of  participants  in 
couNCiLS.  The  sources  have  serious  limitations, 
since  most  of  them  (except  the  praktika)  deal  with 
the  upper  echelon  of  society,  and  the  praktika  are 
geographically  and  chronologically  restricted;  for 
some  periods  (esp.  the  7th-9th  C.)  the  data  are 
meager  and  barely  representative.  The  goals  of 
prosopography  may  be  defined  on  two  levels.  The 
first  is  establishing  lists  of  persons  organized  either 
by  family  names  or  by  titles/offices;  for  the  late 
Roman  period  local  lists — for  Rome  (H.  Sorin,  Die 
griechischen  Personennamen  in  Rom  [Berlin  1982]), 
Africa  (A.  Mandouze,  Prosopographie  chrétienne  du 
Bas-Empire  [Paris  1982]),  and  part  of  Egypt  (J. 
Diethart,  Prosopographia  arsinoitica,  vol.  1  [Vienna 
1980]) — are  available.  The  second  level  is  the 
interpretation  of  the  prosopographical  material 
for  history,  primanly  social  history — such  prob 
lems  as  structure  of  the  ruling  class  in  the  1  ìth- 
i2th  C.  (Kazhdan,  Gosp.hlass.  185-96)  and  the 
ethnic  and  professional  composition  of  rural  so- 
ciety  in  i4th-C.  Macedonia  (A.  Laiou,  BMGS  1 
[1975]  7i-95)- 

A  related  discipline  is  onomastícs,  the  study  of 
the  etymology,  origin,  and  patterns  of  usage  of 
personal  names.  Patterns  of  name-change  may, 
for  example,  reflect  the  christianization  of  society. 

lit.  The  Prosopography  of  the  Laler  Roman  Empire,  ed. 
A.H.M.  Jones,  J.R.  Martindale,  et  al. ,  2  vols.  (Cambridge 
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1971-80).  Prosopographisches  Lexikon  der  Palaiologenieit,  ed. 
E.  Trapp  (Vienna  1976—).  H.  Moritz,  Die  Zunamen  bei  den 
byzantinischen  Histonkem  und  Chronisten,  2  vols.  (Landshut 
1897-98),  rev.  by  S.  Papadimitriou,  VizVrem  5  (1898)  713- 
35,  6  (ìSgg)  167-76.  A.  Chastagnol,  “La  prosopographie, 
méthode  de  recherche  sur  l’histoire  du  Bas-Empire,”  An- 
nales  25  (1970)  1229-35.  Winlcelmann,  Quellenstudien  13- 
24.  R.S.  Bagnall,  “Conversion  and  Onomastics,”  ZPapEpig 

69(1987)243-5°-  -AK- 

PROSOPON.  See  Pfrson. 

PROSPHONETIROS  LOGOS  (Trpotr^wi'ijnraç 
Aò-yoç),  a  formal  address  to  an  archon,  according 
to  Menander  Rhetor  (pp.  164—70);  Menander 
describes  it  as  a  de  facto  enromion,  but  not  a 
complete  one.  In  the  1 1  th —  1 5th  C.  the  terms 
prosphonematikos ,  prosphonetenos,  and  prosphonema- 
tion  designated  the  speech  directed  to  a  high  of- 
ficial;  Eustathios  of  Thessatonike  addressed  to  the 
megas  hetaireiarches  John  Doukas  a  specimen  “of 
talk  and  prosphonesis 

The  term  could  be  applied  to  a  speech  to  an 
emperor;  thus  John  Sireliotes  called  his  speech 
to  Basil  II  a  prosphonetikos  logos  ( RhetGr ,  ed.  Walz 
6:447.25—27).  More  often  an  improvised  address 
to  the  emperor  was  called  auloschedios.  It  appar- 
ently  differed  from  the  basiliros  logos  to  the 
extent  that  the  emphasis  was  not  on  the  ideal 
qualities  of  the  ruler,  but  on  the  specific  occasion 
of  the  speech. 

lit.  Martin,  Rhetorik  207.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:145—47. 

-A.K„  E.M.J. 

PROSPHORA  (7 Tpocrcfsopá,  lit.  “offering”),  term 
referring  to  (1)  bread  loaves  prepared  for  conse- 
cration  at  the  Eucharist  and  stamped  with  a  seal 
(see  Stamps,  Bread);  (2)  the  act  of  offering  these 
gifts;  or  (3)  the  consecrated  gifts  themselves  (van 
de  Paverd,  Messliturgie  238,  247-50,  288f,  457, 
n.2).  Bringing  prosphorai  for  the  Eucharist,  a  cus- 
tom  witnessed  from  the  3rd  C.  onward,  was  a 
privilege  and  obligation  of  baptized  communi- 
cants  in  good  standing;  those  excluded  from  com- 
munion  could  make  no  offering.  Prosphorai  were 
handed  over  to  the  deacons  on  arrival  at  church 
for  the  liturgy.  The  deacons  then  selected  which 
loaves  were  to  be  brought  to  the  altar.  The  selec- 
tion  of  gifts  before  the  liturgy  was  to  evolve  into 
a  separate  rite,  the  prothesis,  and  the  transfer  of 


these  gifts  to  the  altar  is  later  solemnized  in  the 
Great  Entrance.  Various  forms  of  bread  and  of 
bread  stamps  were  used  for  the  preparation  of 
the  prosphora,  whence  the  term  “seal”  ( sphragis )  for 
the  eucharistic  loaves,  though  the  term  properly 
refers  only  to  the  amnos,  or  central  section. 

lit.  Taft,  Great  Entrance  1 1—46.  G.  Galavaris,  Bread  and 
the  Liturgy  ( Madison  1970).  -R.F.T. 

PROSTAGMA  (7 Tpóaraypia,  esp.  1361-1561  C.) 
or  prostaxis  (npóaTaÇi1;,  1161-1361  C.)  or  horis- 
mos  or  pittarion,  synonymous  terms  designating 
an  administrative  order.  Technically,  they  indi- 
cate  a  usually  short  imperial  document  (earliest 
preserved  original:  1214)  signed  with  the  auto- 
graph  red  menologem  and  often  bearing  (until 
the  end  of  the  i3th  C.)  the  wax  seal  of  the  em- 
peror  (Trapezuntine  prostagmata  as  well  as  horismoi 
of  the  rulers  of  Epiros  were  signed  with  an  abridged 
signature;  less  is  known  of  the  prostagmata  of  Ser- 
bian  rulers).  Beyond  transmitting  orders,  prostag- 
mata  were  also  used  for  granting  privileges,  for 
legislating  and  for  regulating,  for  attesting  an 
Oath  taken  by  the  emperor  ( horkomotikon  pros- 
tagma),  for  appointing  individuals  to  administra- 
tive  positions,  or  for  granting  honorìfic  titles  (1  ìth— 
i^th  C.;  in  this  they  replaced  the  late  Roman 
probatoriae  and  the  kodikilloi,  still  attested  in  the 
ìoth  C.  but  none  of  which  have  survived).  Horis- 
mos  was  also  the  technical  name  of  documents 
issued  by  i4th— i5th-C.  despotai,  while pittakion  was 
commonly  used  to  indicate  simple  letters,  often 
those  coming  from  the  patriarchal  chancery.  The 
patriarch’s  orders  and  those  of  the  state  officials 
were  usually  called  (para)keleusis,  entalma,  gramma, 
etc.  and  couid  be  signed  with  a  menologem. 

lit.  Dölger-Rarayannopulos,  Urkundenlehre  109— 12.  Oi- 
konomides,  “Chancery”  319!.  Oikonomides,  “Chancellerie” 
1916  Darrouzès,  “Ekthesis  Nea,”  85-127.  G.  Ostrogorsky, 
“Prostagme  srpskih  vladara,"  PKJIF  34  (Belgrade  1968) 
245-57.  -N.O. 

PROSTATES  (Trpo(jTÙTiì<;),  an  ancient  term 
meaning  “defender”  and  later  “chief,  head,”  was 
applied  to  the  bishop  as  protector  of  the  ordinary 
people  (B.  Treucker,  Politische  und  sozialgeschicht- 
liche  Studien  zu  den  Basilius-Briefen  [Frankfurt  1961] 
31).  In  the  Book  of  the  Eparch  it  is  employed,  along 
with  exarch,  to  refer  to  the  heads  of  some  guilds — 
soapmakers,  harnessmakers,  fishmongers.  In  other 
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cases  a  similar  term  prostateuon  or  the  more  gen- 
eral  proestos  was  used.  -A.K. 

PROSTIMON  (7 TpócrTLixov),  the  penalty  for  a 
breach  of  contract.  According  to  Roman  law  the 
prostimon  could  be  agreed  upon  through  stipu- 
lation  and  was  to  be  paid  to  the  contract-partner 
in  case  of  infringement  of  the  contract.  Its  main 
function  was  to  ensure  an  orderly  and  punctual 
payment  of  debt.  The  same  aim  was  served  by 
the  agreement  regarding  the  fines  owed  to  the 
state  in  case  of  breach  of  contract.  The  two  kinds 
of prostima  competed  in  Byz.  legal  texts  for  reasons 
that  have  not  yet  been  explained.  Default  on  the 
part  of  the  parties  and  lack  of  enforcement  by 
judges  (Prochiron  auctum  17.77),  which  could 
result  when  th e  prostima  agreed  upon  were  unrea- 
sonably  harsh  ( Peira  45.2),  gave  the  legislator  re- 
peated  occasion  to  demand  payment  of  the  pros- 
timon  ( Reg  1,  nos.  358,  691;  2,  nos.  1083,  1465;  4, 
no.2295).  Also  designated  as  prostimon  was  the  fine 
imposed  by  a  judge  based  on  his  independent 
assessment  as  opposed  to  the  fine  determined  by 
law.  (For  the  prostimon  in  the  marriage  contract, 
see  Arrha  Sponsalicia.) 

lit.  Kaser,  Privatrecht  1:519—21,  2:268!.  Zachariä,  Ge- 
schichte  305-08.  -L.B. 

Usage  in  Documents.  The  term  prostimon  is 
common  in  papyri  (Preisigke,  Wörterbuch  2  [1925] 
4i5f).  Byz.  documents  establish  prostimon  in  one 
of  their  final  clauses  as  a  guarantee  against  breach 
of  contract;  the  earliest  known  case  is  a  purchase 
deed  of  897  ( Lavra  1,  no.  1.29).  In  addition  to 
purchase  deeds,  prostimon  appears  in  acts  of  ex- ' 
change,  donation,  and  guarantee;  a  chrysobull  of 
1 102  establishes  prostimon  for  transgression  of  the 
exkousseia  (Lavra  1,  no. 55. 85-87).  Typical  of  the 
chancellery  of  ThessaIonike,  it  appears  also  in 
documents  from  Smyrna  (e.g.,  MM  4: 198.20)  and 
Serres  (e.g.,  Esphig.,  no.9.25,  Moutloum.,  no.7.27). 
The  sum  of  prostimon  varies  significantly:  a  fine  of 
4  nomismata  is  known  (Chil.,  no.  125.80—81),  but 
in  an  act  of  897  the  exorbitant  prostimon  of  20 
litrae  is  prescribed.  The  clause  establishing  pros- 
timon  varies;  sometimes  it  is  noted  that  a  proslimon 
was  imposed  in  accordance  with  the  contract  and 
stipulation  (e.g.,  Lavra  1,  no. 59. 67— 68);  the  for- 
mula  “as  prostimon  and  for  the  disregard  of  the 
revered  cross”  (hnr.,  no. 26.30)  is  also  found.  Pros- 
tìmon  is  meant  to  be  a  private  indemnification, 


usually  given  for  one  party;  an  act  of  exchange 
of  1 154,  however,  stipulates  mutual  prostimon  (Lavra 
1,  no.63.58).  In  some  documents  alongside  the 
private  prostimon  an  (unnamed)  state  fine  is  antic- 
ipated:  it  was  less  than  prostimon  (an  act  of  1110 
[Lavra  1,  no.59.67-68]  established  it  as  one-third 
of  the  prostirnon ;  often  it  is  not  defined  in  figures, 
only  said  to  be  “in  accordance  with  Iaws’j  and 
collected  by  various  treasuries  (sakelle,  office  of 
the  epi  ton  oikeiakon,  and  mainly  the  yestiarion). 

-A.K. 

PROSTITUTION  (rropneía),  engaging  in  sexual 
intercourse  in  exchange  for  payment,  remained  a 
permanent  feature  of  late  Roman  and  Byz.  soci- 
ety,  despite  urban  decline.  Prostitutes  (pornai,  he- 
tairai)  flourished  in  organized  brothels  (mastropeia) 
as  well  as  at  baths,  theaters,  and  hippodromes, 
aîong  with  masseuses,  dancers,  and  other  female 
entertainers  (cf.  Prokopios,  SH  9.1—30).  They  also 
worked  in  inns  and  changing  posts  along  the  main 
highways,  e.g.,  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine 
1,  and  the  mother,  aunt,  and  grandmother  of 
Theodore  of  Syreon.  While  laws  forbade  the 
exploitation  of  young  girls  as  prostitutes  (esp. 
Justinian  I,  nov.  14  pr.)  and  the  church  regularly 
condemned  prostitution  (e.g.,  Council  in  Trullo, 
canon  86),  both  poor  girls  working  for  pimps 
(pornoboskoi)  and  more  professional  theatrical  per- 
formers  (skenikai)  continued  to  provide  sexual  ser- 
vices.  These  circus  artists  and  actresses,  attired  in 
silk  and  gold  cloth,  bejeweled,  and  liberally  adorned 
with  cosmetics  and  perfume,  often  became  quite 
wealthy.  Some  prostitutes  even  worked  at  the  im- 
perial  court,  as  during  the  reign  of  Andronikos 
I,  who  amused  himself  with  courtesans  and  con- 
cubines  (Nik.Chon.  321.20—322.41). 

The  Byz.  had  a  charitable  attitude  toward  re- 
pentant  prostitutes,  even  providing  “houses  of 
reformation”  for  those  who  wished  to  change 
their  way  of  life.  Best  known  are  tne  nionaslery 
of  Metanoia  (Repentance)  established  in  the  6th 
C.  by  the  empress  Theodora,  herself  a  former 
actress  and  prostitute  (Prokopios,  Buildings  1.9.1- 
10;  SH  17.5—6),  and  the  convent  founded  by 
Michael  IV  in  the  1  ìth  C.  Saints,  esp.  holy  fools, 
also  endeavored  to  reform  prostitutes  on  an  in- 
dividual  basis  (cf.  vita  of  Symeon  of  Emesa,  ed. 
Festugière,  79.11  —  14,  88.28—89.18).  Some  for- 
mer  prostitutes,  for  example,  Pelagia  the  Har- 
lot  and  Mary  of  Egypt,  even  attained  sanctity, 
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thus  symbolizing  the  power  of  Christian  redemp- 
tion  modeled  on  Mary  Magdalene. 

ut.  S.  Leontsini,  Die  Prostitution  im  frühen  Ryiani  (Vienna 
1989).  |.  Irmscher,  "Die  Bewertung  der  Prostitution  im 
byzantinischen  Recht,”  in  Gesellscha.fi  und  Recht  im  griechisch- 
römischen  Altertum  (Berlin  1969)  77-94.  Koukoules,  Bios 
2:1  17-62.  Constantelos,  Philanthropy  270-74.  -J.H. 

PROT ASEKRETIS  {■np(iìTctar\KpT]rL<;),  head  of  the 
college  of  asf.rretis.  The  first  certain  mention  of 
proto  a  secreta  (sic)  is  in  the  Liber  pontificalis 
(Lib.pont.  1:452.12)  under  the  year  756;  later  evi- 
dence  of  earlier  protasekretis,  including  Maximos 
the  Confessor  under  Heraldeios  (W.  Lackner, 
JÖB  20  [1971]  63—65),  may  be  anachronistic.  Seals 
of  the  protasekretis  are  known  only  from  the  gth 
C.  (Laurent,  Corpus  2,  nos.  3-4).  As  chief  of  the 
imperial  chancery,  the  protasekretis  enjoyed  enor- 
mous  influence,  and  important  persons  such  as 
Photios  held  the  post.  One  of  the  major  functions 
of  the  prolasehrelis  was  the  production  of  chry- 
sobulls.  Even  though  the  college  of  asehretis  seems 
to  have  disappeared  after  the  i2th  C.,  the  office 
of  prolasehretis  remained  in  existence  and  is  men- 
tioned  in  the  ì^th  C.  by  pseudo-RoDiNos.  Ac- 
cording  to  N.  Oikonomides  (TM  6  [1976]  131), 
after  1106  the  protasekretis  left  the  chancery  to 
preside  over  one  of  the  major  judicial  courts  in 
Constantinople. 

lit.  Bury,  Adm.  System  97L  Dölger,  Diplomatik  62-64. 

-A.K. 

PROTATON  (YipùJTûtTOp),  the  central  administra- 
tion  of  Mt.  Athos,  located  at  Raryes,  in  the  center 
of  the  peninsula,  and  headed  by  the  protos.  The 
term,  first  mentioned  in  1 153,  is  also  used  for  the 
monastic  community  and  for  the  church  at  the 
lavra  of  the  Protaton.  The  central  administration 
was  in  existence  by  958,  when  assemblies  there 
are  first  attested.  Originally  three  annual  assem- 
blies  called  synaxeis  (with  epithets  kathohkai,  mega- 
lai,  etc.)  were  held,  which  all  Athonite  monks  were 
entitled  to  attend;  after  the  Tragos  of  between 
970  and  972,  attendance  at  synaxeis  was  limited  to 
hegoumenoi,  the  heads  of  independent  kellia,  and 
a  few  independent  hesychasts.  The  hegoumenoi  of 
the  most  important  monasteries  were  members  of 
a  council  formed  to  advise  the  protos.  Various 
officials,  such  as  an  oikonomos  (first  mentioned  in 
972),  epiteretes  (known  from  the  mid-i  ìth  C.),  ek- 
hlesiarches  (from  972,  but  mostly  in  the  i4th  C.), 


and  the  “agent”  (see  Dihaios),  assisted  the  protos 
in  his  administration  of  Athonite  affairs.  The  main 
functions  of  the  central  administration  were  ju- 
ridical  and  administrative;  it  also  distributed  to 
Athonite  monks  the  annual  pension  instituted  in 
the  ìoth  C.  by  Romanos  I. 

The  Byz.  archìves  of  the  Protaton  (13  docu- 
ments  ranging  from  883  to  1406),  such  as  the 
typiha  of  John  I  Tzimiskes  (Tragos)  and  Constan- 
tine  IX  Monomachos,  differ  from  those  of  other 
Athonite  monasteries  in  that  they  do  not  concern 
land  transactions  or  property  disputes,  but  are 
primarily  regulations  affecting  all  the  monks  on 
the  Holy  Mountain.  The  library  contains  63  MSS 
of  Byz.  date  (Lampros,  Athos  1:1-10;  Polites,  Ka- 
talogoi  109—38). 

The  present  church,  fully  restored  in  1955-58, 
is  of  the  early  ì^th  C.  and  is  supposed  to  repro- 
duce  the  form  of  a  chapel  built  by  the  brother  of 
Nikephoros  II  Phokas.  It  is  the  only  church  on 
the  Holy  Mountain  to  be  built  of  cut  stone.  Often 
described  as  a  basilica,  it  is  a  longitudinal  structure 
with  a  triple  apse  and  cruciform  plan.  The  inte- 
rior  contains  frescoes  of  a  Great  Feast  cycle  and 
scenes  from  the  Life  and  Passion  of  Christ  that 
have  been  attributed  to  the  Thessalonican  artist 
Manuel  Panselinos.  The  Protaton  retains  a  pair 
of  (i2th  C.?)  wooden  doors  inlaid  with  bone  mar- 
quetry  (S.  Pelekanides,  ArchEph  [1957]  63—67). 

source.  D.  Papachryssanthou,  Actes  du  Prôtaton  (Paris 
>975)- 

lit.  I.  Djuric,  “Pomenik  svetogorskog  protata  s  kraja 
XIV  veka,”  ZRVI  20  (1981)  139—69.  P.M.  Mylonas,  “Les 
étapes  successives  de  construction  du  Protaton  au  Mont- 
Athos,”  CahArch  28  (1979)  143-60.  Treasures  1:22—33,  389- 
91.  '  -A.M.T.,  A.C. 

PROTE.  See  Princes’  Islands. 

PROTERDIROS  (7rpwré/c8i./coç),  title  first  attested 
in  the  second  half  of  the  7th  C.,  bestowed  on  a 
cleric  who  presided  over  the  ekdikeion,  a  tribunal 
composed  of  a  varying  number  of  priests  (ekdikoi, 
ekklesiekdikoi),  instituted  as  a  group  by  Justinian  I 
and  attached  to  Hagia  Sophia  (G.  Prinzing,  FM  7 
[1986]  14-17).  References  to  the  protekdikos  are 
rare  until  the  i2th  C.  A  treatise  by  Theodore 
Balsamon  reflects  a  controversy  in  ecclesiastical 
circles  in  the  second  half  of  the  i2th  C.  concern- 
ing  the  relative  powers  and  rights  of  th e  protekdikos 
and  chartophylax  (Rhalles-Potles,  Syntagma 
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4:53°— 41).  In  the  last  decade  of  the  century, 
under  Patr.  George  II  Xiphilinos  (1  ìgi—  g8),  the 
prolekdikos  was  awarded  sixth  rank  among  the  exo- 
katakoiloi.  Sources  of  the  i2th—  1 5th  C.  describe 
his  function  as  protecting  those  who  sought  asy- 
lum  in  Hagia  Sophia,  be  they  debtors,  slaves,  or 
people  suspected  justly  or  unjustly  of  murder.  It 
is  esp.  with  regard  to  the  latter  that  the  protekdikos’s 
activities  are  documented.  In  such  cases  he  lis- 
tened  to  the  confession  of  the  penitent,  judged 
his  innocence  or  guilt,  and  accordingly  set  the 
epitimia  in  expiation  of  the  sin,  handing  these  to 
the  penitent  sinner  in  a  document,  the  semeioma 
(A.  Pavlov,  VizVrem  4  [i8gy]  155— 5g;  R-  Macrides, 
Speculum  63  [  1  g88]  50^—38).  From  the  iith  C. 
the  protekdikos  is  also  attested  in  the  provinces, 
although  not  in  connection  with  cases  of  asylum 
(Lavra  1,  no.35.53  [a.1071];  Michael  Choniates, 
ed.  Lampros  2:313.14—21). 

lit.  Darrouzès,  Offikia  323—32.  K.M.  Rhalles,  “Peri  tou 
ekkIesiastikou  axiomatos  tou  protekdikou,”  AhadAthPr  1 1 
(1936)  286—91.  R.  Macrides,  “Justice  underManuel  I  Kom- 
nenos:  Four  Novels  on  Court  Business  and  Murder,"  FM 
6  (1984)  202 f.  Eadem,  “Poetic  Justice  in  the  Patriarchate: 
Murder  and  Cannibalism  in  the  Provinces,”  in  Cupido  Legum 
i56f,  164.  -R.J.M. 

PROTEUS,  minor  sea  god  living  on  the  Egyptian 
island  of  Pharos,  a  wise  old  man  who  could  trans- 
form  himself  into  any  imaginable  shape.  In  Byz. 
literature  he  is  most  often  a  symbol  of  mutability, 
usually  applied  in  a  negative  way  (Psellos,  Chron. 
2:46  [bk.6,  ch.  152.1 1]).  Less  often  Proteus  is  the 
wise  prophet  (Niketas  Choniates,  Orationes 
164.30-31).  Finally,  some  traces  of  allegorical 
interpretation  seem  to  survive  during  Byz.  times: 
Proteus  in  his  mutability  symbolizes  the  four  ele- 
ments  (Eust.  Comm.  Od.  1:  i74f  [1503.6— 36]). 

lit.  H.  Herter,  RE  23  (1957)  940-75.  -P.A.A. 

PROTHESIS  (7rpó0£<nç,  lit.  “offering’j,  the  of- 
fertory,  the  preparation  of  the  bread  and  chalice 
in  a  separate  liturgical  rite  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Eucharist.  Before  the  gth  C.  there  was 
only  the  material  preparation  of  the  gifts  by  the 
deacons  in  the  skeuophylakion  (see  Pastophoria), 
after  which  the  prothesis  prayer  was  said  by  the 
priest  or  bishop.  From  the  gth  C.  the  rite  evolved 
into  a  plethora  of  local  usages  (Laurent,  “Pros- 
comidie”  116—42),  and  the  eucharistic  bread 


(prosphora),  interpreted  in  the  liturgical  com- 
mentaries  as  antitype  of  Christ’s  body,  came  to 
be  related  symbolically  to  the  Old  Testament  am- 
nos,  the  Lamb  of  God.  As  the  liturgy,  according 
to  these  commentaries,  mirrors  the  stages  of  Jesus’ 
earthly  life,  the  bread  prepared  in  the  prothesis 
rite  came  to  symbolize  the  Jesus  of  both  Bethle- 
hem  and  Golgotha.  The  i4th-C.  diataxis  of  Patr. 
Philotheos  Kokkinos  prescribes  the  use  of  five 
loaves  of  bread:  one  for  the  excision  of  the  amnos, 
representing  Jesus,  which  will  be  consecrated  in 
the  anaphora;  the  others  for  commemorative 
particles  cut  out  with  appropriate  accompanying 
formulas  in  honor  of  the  Theotokos,  the  saints, 
the  living,  and  the  dead.  The  term  prothesis  can 
also  refer  to  the  offering  itself  and  to  the  table 
on  which  the  prothesis  rite  is  performed. 

lit.  G.  Descoeudres,  Die  Pastophorien  im  syro-byiantin- 
ischen  Oslen  (Wiesbaden  1983)  xiv-xvi,  91-96,  116-21, 
150-59.  — R.F.T. 

PROTHESIS  CHAMBER.  See  Pastophoria. 

PROTIRTORES  (7TporÍKTu>pe<;,  Lat.  protectores),  a 
troop  of  the  emperor’s  bodyguards  created  ca.250, 
sometimes  called  protectores  domestici.  They  aíso 
served  as  members  of  the  emperor’s  staff  and 
fulfilled  special  assignments:  the  arrest  and  exe- 
cution  of  political  adversaries,  levies  and  inspec- 
tions,  and  supervision  of  the  post  and  customs. 
After  400,  protiktores  shifted  toward  court  service. 
According  to  R.  Frank  ( infra ),  they  were  the  pre- 
decessors  of  the  schola  palatina.  Whether  they 
survived  beyond  600  is  unclear;  a  seal  of  one  is 
dated  550—650  (Zacos,  Seals  1,  no.568).  Protiktores 
reappear  in  the  late  gth-C.  Kletorologion  of  Philo- 
theos  as  subaltern  officers  under  the  domestikos 
ton  scholon.  The  De  ceremoniis  (De  cer.  11.20) 
mentions  the  “standards”  (skeue)  that  protiktores 
and  senators  carried  in  cereinoiiial  pi  occssions, 
Philotheos  lists  protíktores  along  with  the  bearers 
of  eutychia  (banners). 

ht.  R.  Frank,  Scholae  palatinae  (Rome  1969)  33-45,  87— 
go,  179-84.  G.  Gigli,  “I  proteclores  e  i  domestici  nel  IV  secolo,” 
Accademia  dei  Lincei.  Rendiconti.  Classe  di  scienze  morali  4 
( 1 949)  3®3— 9°-  “A  K- 

PROTIMESIS  (7rportp,T7criç,  lit.  “preference”),  the 
right  of  preemption,  or  priority,  in  various  prop- 
erty  arrangements,  usually  purchases.  The  term 
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is  most  commonly  found  ín  ìoth-C.  legislation 
concerning  the  village  community.  Although  not 
explicitly  employing  the  term  protimesis,  novel  1 14 
of  Leo  VI  implies  that  the  right  of  neighbors  to 
have  first  refusal  on  property  sales  was  well- 
established  in  Byz.:  a  person  could  sell  his  prop- 
erty  to  anyone,  but  his  neighbors  had  six  months 
to  object  to  the  sale,  reimburse  the  buyer,  and 
themselves  possess  the  property.  Conflicts  be- 
tween  traditional  practices  and  more  recent  leg- 
islation  led  to  a  detailed  clarification  of  this  form 
of  protimesis  in  a  novel  of  Romanos  I:  there  were 
to  be  no  restrictions  on  the  gratuitous  alienation 
of  property  (i.e.,  as  gifts,  dowries,  bequeathals), 
but  properties  sold,  leased,  or  given  as  legaton 
had  to  be  offered  first  to  five  hierarchical  cate- 
gories  of  privileged  acquirers,  from  co-owning 
relatives  down  to  simple  neighbors  (Zepos,  Jus 
1:203.6—11).  That  this  right  of  protimesis  was  an 
obstacle  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  dynatoi  is 
seen  from  a  novel  of  Nikephoros  II  Phokas  that 
forbade  the  poor  from  exercising  the  right  of 
protimesis  when  the  property  of  a  dynatos  was  on 
sale  (Zepos ,  Jus  1:253-55). 

While  the  decline  of  an  independent  peasantry 
and  the  rise  of  the  paroikia  during  the  ìith  C. 
shows  that  peasants  were  ultimately  unable  to 
enforce  their  rights  of  protimesis,  the  principle 
seems  to  have  persisted  into  the  i4th  C.:  without 
explicitly  employing  the  term  protimesis,  the  1319 
chrysobull  for  Ioannina  (MM  5:83.18—19)  states 
that  properties  held  by  the  city’s  inhabitants  could 
not  be  sold  to  any  archon  or  stratiotes  unless 
they  were  first  offered  to  fellow  inhabitants  of  the 
city.  Protimesis  was  also  used  to  denote  other  types 
of  prior  rights:  for  instance,  a  novel  of  Nikepho- 
ros  II  Phokas  (Zepos,yws  1:2550  orders  that  if  a 
stratiotes  had  sold  property  not  included  within  his 
STRATEIA,  he  could  recover  it  en  protimesei  by  pay- 
ing  ajusT  price;  in  995  (lvir.  1,  no.9.57)  the  right 
of  protimesis  to  complete  construction  of  a  mill  was 
granted  by  a  village  community  to  a  man  whose 
father  had  begun  the  mill;  and  in  1384  (Docheiar., 
no.49.42)  protimesis  was  used  to  signify  a  widow’s 
right  to  the  first  settlement  in  the  disposition  of 
her  husband’s  estate. 

lit.  Lemerle,  Agr.  Hist.  90-93,  101  f,  157-60.  G.  Ostro- 
gorsky,  “The  Peasant’s  Pre-Emption  Right JRS  37  (1947) 
117-26.  -M.B. 

PROTO-BULGARIAN  INSCRIPTIONS,  from 
the  pre-Christian  period  of  the  Bulgarian  state 


(681—864/5).  A  few  brief  inscriptions  in  runes 
resembling  those  used  by  the  Orkhon  Turks  of 
Central  Asia  survive;  though  they  cannot  be  read, 
no  doubt  they  are  in  the  Turkic  language  of  the 
Bulgars  and  would  have  been  unintelligible  to 
their  Greek  and  Slavic-speaking  subjects.  There- 
fore,  for  public  communication  the  Bulgars 
adopted  Greek,  the  lingua  franca  of  the  eastern 
Balkans,  although  this  is  often  closer  to  spoken 
Greek  than  to  the  Byz.  literary  Greek  language. 
Almost  100  Greek  inscriptions  of  the  8th-gth  C., 
some  only  fragmentary,  have  been  discovered  in 
the  former  territory  of  the  First  Bulgarian  Em- 
pire,  together  with  a  few  in  the  Bulgar  language 
written  in  the  Greek  alphabet.  The  main  types  of 
Proto-Bulgarian  inscriptions  are  res  gestae ;  military 
inventories;  triumphal,  building,  sepulchral,  and 
commemorative  inscriptions;  treaties  and  bound- 
ary  markers;  graffiti;  and  inscriptions  on  seals 
and  other  portable  objects.  The  earliest  Proto- 
Bulgarian  inscription  (no.i  a-c),  carved  on  a  cliff 
at  Madara  beside  the  gigantic  relief  of  a  horse- 
man,  recounts  early  Bulgaro-Byz.  relations  and 
dates  from  shortly  after  705.  Several  recount  the 
exploits  of  Krum.  Another  (no.40)  sets  out  the 
terms  of  a  peace  treaty  with  Byz.,  probably  ca.816- 
17.  The  best  preserved  is  a  building  inscription 
of  Omurtag  on  a  column  now  in  a  church  in 
Túrnovo  (no.55).  These  inscriptions  throw  light 
on  the  organization  of  the  early  Bulgarian  state, 
on  military  and  diplomatic  relations  with  Byz., 
and  on  the  history  of  the  Greek  language. 

ed.  V.  Beäevliev,  Die  protobulgarischen  Inschriften  (Berlin 
1963).  Idem,  “Eíne  neue  protobulgarische  Gedenkin- 
schrift,”  BZ  65  (1972)  394-99- 

lit.  V.  Besevliev,  “Les  inscriptions  protobulgares  et  Ieur 
porlée  culturelle  et  historique,"  BS  32  (1971)  35—51.  Idem, 
Prabülgarski  epigrafshi  pametnici  (Sofia  1981).  Idem,  “Die 
byzantinischen  Elemente  in  den  protobulgarischen  In- 
schriften,”  BBA  52  (1985)  93-96.  -R.B. 

PROTOCOL.  See  Acts,  Documentary. 

PROTOEVANGELION  OF  JAMES,  conven- 
tional  and  incorrect  title  of  a  Christian  apocryphal 
text  produced  probably  at  the  very  end  of  the 
2nd  C.  in  Egypt;  at  any  rate,  it  did  not  originate 
in  Palestine,  since  the  situation  there  is  presented 
in  a  confused  form.  The  Protoevangelion  survives 
in  a  4th-C.  papyrus  (Pap.  Bodmer  V),  several 
papyrus  fragments,  and  numerous  MSS  from 
ca.900  onward.  P.  Bodmer  gives  the  title  The  Na- 
tivity  of  Mary  (Gennesis  Marìas).  The  author,  who 
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presents  himself  as  James,  the  Lord’s  brother, 
relates  the  Virgin’s  biography,  from  her  miracu- 
lous  birth  to  a  barren  couple  Ioakeim  and  Anna 
up  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  arrival  of  the  Magi, 
and  Herod’s  wrath.  The  story  was  known  to  Or- 
igen  under  the  name  The  Book  of  James,  and  prob- 
ably  to  Clement  of  Alexandria;  Eustathios  of 
Antioch  preserved  a  detailed  résumé  of  it.  The 
text  was  included  in  liturgical  collections  for  the 
reading  on  8  Sept.  Syriac,  Sahidic  Coptic,  Arme- 
nian,  Georgian,  Arabic,  and  Latin  versions  are 
known. 

Usage  as  an  Iconographic  Source.  Rapidly  and 
widely  disseminated,  the  Protoevangelion  funda- 
mentally  influenced  the  imagery  of  Mary,  furnish- 
ing  Byz.  art  from  the  5th  C.  onward  with  numer- 
ous  Marian  images:  the  story  of  Mary’s  parents, 
Ioakeim  and  Anna,  with  Ioakeim’s  expulsion  from 
the  Temple  for  barrenness,  his  retreat  into  the 
wilderness,  Anna’s  lament,  the  annunciation  to 
both  parents,  and  their  joyful  meeting  before 
Anna’s  house  (paralleled  iconographically  with  the 
Visitation,  but  often  commemorated  as  the  mo- 
ment  of  Mary’s  conception);  the  Birth  of  the 
Ytrgin,  her  infancy,  her  blessing  by  the  Temple 
priests,  her  Presentation  in  the  Temple  and 
nourishment  by  angels,  and  her  selection  as  the 
one  to  weave  the  purple  wool  for  the  Temple  veil; 
her  betrothal  to  Joseph,  the  dual  Annunciation 
at  the  well  and  then  indoors,  and  the  trial  by 
bitter  water;  the  account  of  the  Nativity  in  a  cave 
rather  than  a  stable,  with  the  doubting  midwife, 
Salome,  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi;  and 
the  events  befalling  the  Holy  Family  during  the 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents  (the  escape  into  the 
mountain  of  Mary’s  cousin,  Elizabeth,  with  her 
son,  John  the  Baptist;  the  murder  of  John’s  fa- 
ther,  the  priest  Zacharias,  and  the  election  of 
Symeon  to  succeed  him). 

The  Protoevangelion  provided  theophanic  events 
for  Early  Christian  cycles  and  human  and  emo- 
tional  themes  for  art  from  the  i2th  to  the  i4th 
C.  The  two  superbly  illustrated  i2th-C.  editions 
of  the  homilies  on  the  Virgin  by  James  of  Kok- 
rinobaphos,  which  are  based  on  the  Protoevan- 
gelion,  contain  the  most  comprehensive  Byz.  Mar- 
ian  cycle.  'The  Protoevangelion  is  also  basic  to  the 
cycle  of  Mary’s  life  at  the  Chora. 

ed.  PapyriLs  Bodmer  V:  Natwilé  de  Marie,  ed.  M.  Testuz 
(Cologny-Genève  1958).  E.  Hennecke,  W.  Schneemelcher, 
New  Testament  Apocrypha,  vol.  1  (Philadelphia  1963)  370— 
88,  with  Eng.  tr. 


lit.  E.  de  Strycker,  “Le  Protévangile  de  Jacques:  Prob- 
lèmes  critiques  et  exégétiques,”  TU  88  (1964)  339—59. 
Idem,  “Die  griechischen  Handschriften  des  Protevange- 
iiums  Iacobi,”  in  Griechische  Kodikologie  und  Textüberlieferung 
(Darmstadt  1980)  577-612.  Gli apocrifi  delNuouo  Testamento, 
ed.  M.  Erbetta,  vol  1.2  (Casale  1981)  7—43.  Underwood, 
Kariye  Djami  4:161—94.  -A.W.C.,  A.K. 

PROTOIERARARIOS  (7rpwrotepaícáptoç),  the 
first  falconer  of  the  emperor,  an  office/title  known 
in  the  i3th-i4th  C.  Guilland  is  wrongin  asserting 
that  Anna  Romnene  “speaks  of  a  protoieraharios" ; 
in  fact,  she  only  mentions  (An.Romn.  2: 1 17.8-9) 
a  certain  Constantine  in  charge  of  the  emperor’s 
falcons.  A  i4th-C.  historian  (Pachym.,  ed.  Failier, 
1.41.13—14)  relates  that  Theodore  Mouzalon  was 
appointed  prothierakarios,  whereas  other  sources 
call  him  protorynegos.  The  titie  had  a  relativeiy 
modest  place  in  the  hierarchy  (after  logolheles  tou 
stratiotihou )  and  appears  rarely  in  the  sources.  In 
1344  two  protoierakarioi — Iagoupes  and  Demetrios 
Komes — participated  in  a  session  of  imperial  01- 
keioi  who  endowed  estates  upon  the  monastery 
of  Docheiariou  ( Docheiar .,  no.23);  thus  there  could 
be  several  protoieraharioi  simultaneously.  In  the  list 
of  pseudo-Kodinos  they  stood  below  the  megas 
tzaousios  and  shouterios.  (See  also  Hawring.) 

lit.  Guilland,  Institulions  1 :6oof.  -A.K. 

PROTORARABOS  (7rpcuTOKápa/ìoç)  is  listed 
among  the  subordinates  of  strategoi  of  maritime 
themes  in  the  gth— ìoth  C.  and  refers  to  a  ship’s 
pilot  or  steersman,  the  rank  immediately  below  a 
kentarchos,  who  was  the  captain  of  a  dromon 
(Oikonomides,  Listes  341).  Imperial  warships  had 
two  protokaraboi  (the  senior  of  the  two  was  named 
protos  protokarabos )  handling  the  steering  oars  and 
commanding  the  rowers  on  either  side  of  the  ship. 
During  the  ìoth  C.  th e  protokarabos  of  the  imperial 
dromon  customarily  became  protospatharios  tes 
Phiales  as  well  ( De  adm.  imp.  51.188-91). 

lit.  Ahrweiler,  Mer  6q.  Guilland,  Institutions  2:22 ìf. 

-E.M. 

PROTOKYNEGOS  ('npwTOKvvriyó<;),  the  first 
hunter  of  the  emperor,  an  office/title  known  from 
the  i3th  C.  onward.  According  to  pseudo-KoDiNOS, 
the  protokynegos  had  hunters  ( skyllomangoi ,  proba- 
bly  guardians  of  hounds)  under  his  command; 
his  function  was  to  hold  the  emperor’s  stirrup 
when  the  latter  was  mounting  his  horse.  Despite 
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a  reladvely  modest  place  in  the  hierarchy  (after 
the  megas  logariastes),  the  title  of  protokynegos  was 
granted  to  several  important  personages,  such  as 
Theodore  Mouzalon  under  Theodore  II  Las- 
karis;  Rontophre-Godefroi,  governor  of  Mesothy- 
nia  under  Andronikos  III;  and  John  Vatatzes  in 
the  mid-i4th  C.  The  predecessor  of  the  protohy- 
negos  was  probably  the  komes  tou  kynegiou  attested 
on  an  undated  seal  of  the  protospatharios  John, 
who  combined  this  function  with  that  of  hetai- 
reiarches  (Zacos,  SeaLs  2,  no.524). 

lit.  Guilland,  lnstìtutions  1  :6oi-03-  -A.K. 

PROTO-MAIOLICA  WARE,  a  type  of  pottery 
with  a  tin  glaze  and  light-colored  fabric  found 
throughout  the  eastern  Mediterranean  in  the  i3th 
to  i4th  C.  It  was  first  thought  to  have  been  pro- 
duced  in  the  Crusader  states  of  the  Levant  (F. 
Waagé,  Hesperia  3  [1934]  129-39);  a  Byz.  origin 
of  the  ware  was  later  suggested  (Morgan,  Pottery 
105—14),  but  it  has  now  been  established  that  the 
pottery  was  made  in  southern  Italy,  particularly 
in  the  area  of  Apulia.  Small  bowls,  broad  plates, 
and  pitchers  are  typical  forms.  The  ware  is  dec- 
orated  with  various  colors  of  glaze,  esp.  blues, 
purples,  and  black;  geometric  designs  as  well  as 
figural  representations  are  common.  The  pottery 
was  exported  in  considerable  quantities  and  gained 
supremacy  over  many  Byz.  wares  in  Greece  and 
Syria.  The  expansion  of  Proto-Maiolica  demon- 
strates  the  growth  of  Western  economic  power 
vis-à-vis  Byz.  and  also  provides  reasonably  well- 
dated  horizons  in  archaeological  contexts. 

lit.  D.  Whitehouse,  “Proto-Maiolica,”  Faenm  66  (1980) 
77-87.  D.  Pringle,  “Some  More  Proto-Maiolica  from  ‘Athlit 
(Pilgrims’  Castle)  and  a  Discussion  of  its  Distribution  in  the 
Levant,”  Levant  14  (1982)  104—17.  G.  Sanders,  “An  Assem- 
blage  of  Frankish  Pottery  at  Corinth,”  Hesperia  56  (1987) 
159-95.  -T.E.G. 

PROTOME  (irporofjur)),  the  bust  of  a  human  or 
the  front  part  of  an  animal,  often  paired  on  early 
Byz.  textiles  under  Sasanian  influence  and  in  ar- 
chitectural  sculpture.  Protome  capitals,  based  on 
Roman  and  Hellenistic  models  ultimately  of  Per- 
sian  origin,  were  often  employed  in  5th-  and  6th- 
C.  churches,  particularly  for  ciboria  and  tribela. 
They  consist  of  a  zone  of  acanthus  leaves,  often 
of  the  fine-toothed  type,  or  a  zone  of  stylized 
floral  ornament,  or  a  basket,  surmounted  by  busts 


of  griffins,  rams,  bulls,  lions,  or  winged  horses. 
Such  capitals  provided  models  for  medieval  reviv- 
als,  esp.  in  S.  Marco,  Venice. 

lit.  E.  Kitzínger,  “The  Horse  and  Lion  Tapestry  at 
Dumbarton  Oaks,”  DOP  3  (1946)  1-72.  M.  Panayotidi, 
“Byzantina  kionokrana  me  anaglypha  zoa,”  DChAE 4  6  (1970- 
72)  82—129.  J.-P-  Sodini,  “La  sculpture  architecturale  à 
l’époque  paléochrétienne  en  Illyricum,”  10  IntCongChrArch, 
vol.  i  (Thessalonike  1984)  234-43.  -L.Ph.B. 

PROTONOTARIOS  ( 7rp wroporáptoç) ,  chief  of  the 
notaries.  Laurent  (Corpus  2:77)  distinguishes  two 
kinds  of  protonotarioi:  those  of  the  emperor,  also 
called  “ proedroi  of  the  notaries  of  the  despotes ” 
(no.165)  or  primirerioi  of  the  notaries  (no.  177), 
and  those  of  the  serreta.  Among  the  other  pro- 
tonotarioi  that  of  the  dromos  played  an  esp.  im- 
portant  role,  serving  as  deputy  of  the  logothetes 
tou  dromou  (Oikonomides,  Listes  311);  the 
protonotarios  of  the  geniron  (Laurent,  Corpus  2, 
nos.  384-87)  and  other  logothesia  are  known  as 
well.  The  protonotarioi  of  the  themes  belonged  to 
the  department  of  the  sarellion:  they  dealt  with 
supply  of  the  army  and  fleet  (Ahrweiler,  “Admin- 
istration”  43).  A  ìoth-C.  seal  was  owned  by  the 
ostiarios  Gregory  who  held  the  office  of  protonotar- 
ios  of  the  “Augustiakos  oikos"  (Zacos,  Seals  2,  no.923) 
that  perhaps  designates  the  “private”  estate  of  the 
augusta.  The  office  of  protonotarios  was  probably 
created  simultaneously  with  the  system  of  the 
logothesia;  their  seals  belong  mostly  to  the  pe- 
riod  of  the  8th-i  ìth  C.  Dölger  (Beiträge  69)  sug- 
gests  that  the  protonotarioi  of  the  themes  disap- 
peared  after  the  ìith  C.;  the  protonotarios  of  the 
dromos  is  known  at  least  through  ca.i  185  (Nik.Chon. 
335.21).  Pseudo-Kodinos  mentions  only  one  sec- 
ular  protonotarios  whom  he  places  after  the  or- 
phanotrophos.  N.  Oikonomides  (REB  43  [1985] 
170-72)  hypothesizes  that  in  the  1461  C.  the  pro- 
tonotarios  was  the  emperor’s  personal  secretary;  he 
also  thinks  that  Mazaris,  when  speaking  of  the 
imperial  grammateus,  meant  the  protonotarios. 

The  patriarchal  protonotarios  was  an  official  of 
the  second  class,  below  the  exokatakoiloi  (Dar- 
rouzès,  Offihia  175). 

lit.  R.  Guilland,  “Les  logothètes,”  REB  29  (1971)  38- 
40.  -A.K, 

PROTOS  (trpâtroç,  lit.  “the  first  [monk]”),  head 
of  a  group  of  scattered  hermitages  and  monaster- 
ies,  as  at  the  holy  mountains  of  Ganos,  Latros, 
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Meteora,  and  esp.  Athos.  The  beginning  of  the 
institution  is  obscure;  it  is  unclear  whether  the 
protos  was  a  modified  form  of  the  supervisor  of 
local  monastic  communities  such  as  the  archi- 
mandrite  or  exarch.  The  evidence  of  seals  (Za - 
cos,  Seals  i,  nos.  1 135,  1272A)  suggests  that  protoi 
may  have  been  in  existence  at  least  as  early  as  the 
7th  C. 

Papachryssanthou  argues  that  the  first  protos  on 
Mt.  Athos  was  a  certain  Andrew,  “monk  and  first 
(protos)  hesychast  of  the  famous  Mountain,”  who 
is  mentioned  in  an  act  of  Leo  VI  of  908  (Prot., 
no.2. 17-18).  Her  hypothesis  is  based  on  an  am- 
biguous  passage  from  the  vita  of  St.  Blasios  (died 
ca.9 11/12),  who  is  said  to  have  met  at  the  Stoudios 
rnonastery  with  the  protos  and  chosen  brethren; 
Papachryssanthou  (infra  52,  n.64)  rejects  the  log- 
ical  interpretation  that  the  hagiographer  meant 
the  protos  of  Stoudios  and  connected  the  evidence 
instead  with  Athos.  The  next  known  protos  of 
Athos  was  Stephen  (ca. 958/9),  who  is  mentioned 
in  the  vita  of  Athanasios  of  Athos;  Athanasios 
himself  was  protos  in  972.  The  list  of  protoi  of 
Athos  established  by  Papachryssanthou  contains 
87  names  up  to  1452.  The  protos  of  the  Holy 
Mountain,  usually  from  one  of  the  smaller  Athon- 
ite  monsteries,  was  elected  by  an  assembly  of  monks 
at  Karyes;  the  emperor  himself  invested  him  with 
the  staff  of  authority.  Originally  the  protos  served 
for  life,  but  since  the  persons  elected  were  of 
honorable  age,  the  duration  of  the  office  was 
usually  no  longer  than  five  to  ten  years;  excep- 
donally,  the  protos  Isaac  (I.  Mamalakas,  EEBS  36 
[1968]  70—80)  ruled  the  community  for  about  30 
years  (ca.1316-45).  By  the  end  of  the  i4th  C.  the 
system  of  annual  elections  was  introduced.  The 
institudon  of  protos  survived  on  Athos  undl  the 
late  i6th  C. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  rights  of  the  prolos 
over  the  community  of  Athos:  in  972  the  Tragos 
of  John  I  Tzimiskes  ruled  that  the  authority  of 
the  protos  was  limited  by  the  assembly  of  hegou- 
menoi  at  the  Protaton.  By  the  nth  C.  the  au- 
thority  of  the  protos  was  eclipsed  by  that  of  the 
hegoumenoi  of  the  three  major  rnonasteries  of  Great 
Lavra,  Iveron,  and  Vatopedi.  The  protos  served  as 
representative  from  Athos  to  both  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical  authorities.  Assisted  by  the  hegoumenoi,  he 
administered  jusdce  and  had  disciplinary  powers 
over  the  monks  of  Athos.  He  also  confirmed  the 
election  of  hegoumenoi  and  handed  them  the  staff 


of  office  in  the  name  of  the  emperor.  He  was 
responsible  for  distributing  to  the  Athonite  monks 
the  annual  pension  (roga)  from  the  emperor. 

Preservation  of  the  independence  of  the  com- 
munity  was  the  main  political  task  of  the  protos. 
In  the  ìoth  C.  he  managed  to  limit  the  role  of 
the  bishop  of  Hierissos  in  the  ordination  of  priests 
and  deacons  on  Athos.  In  theory  he  was  depen- 
dent  only  on  the  emperor,  but  he  frequently  had 
to  deal  with  the  patriarch’s  attempts  to  encroach 
upon  Athonite  independence:  thus  Patr.  Nicholas 
III  Grammatikos  tried  to  exercise  jurisdicdon  over 
Athos,  imposing  epitimia  and  excommunicadons; 
in  the  i3th  C.  the  monks  of  Athos  addressed 
patriarchs  asking  them  to  solve  property  cases  on 
the  Holy  Mountain;  Patr.  Athanasios  I  insisted  on 
the  patriarchal  invesdture  (benedicdon)  of  the 
protos  together  with  that  of  the  emperor.  Androni- 
kos  II  in  1312  introduced  patriarchal  invesdture 
as  a  rule.  Moreover,  in  1368  the  protos  was  sub- 
ordinated  to  the  bishop  of  Hierissos.  At  the  same 
time  Serbia  established  its  influence  over  Athos: 
in  the  1350S  and  1360S  the  Serboprotoi  (Serbian 
protoi)  Antony,  Dorotheos,  and  Sabbas  signed  their 
documents  in  Slavonic.  Only  Patr.  Antony  IV, 
from  1392  onward,  began  to  restore  the  former 
independence  of  the  protos. 

lit.  Papachryssanthou,  Prôtalon  123—50.  H.  Hunger, 
Grundlagenforschung,  pt. VIII  (1952),  359-69.  Ch.  Rtenas, 
“Ho  protos  tou  Hagiou  Orous  Atho  kai  he  ‘Megale  Mese' 
e  ‘Synaxis,’ ”  EEBS  6  (1929)  233-81.  J.  Darrouzès,  “Liste 
des  prôtes  de  l’Athos,”  in  Mìll.  Monl-Athns  1 1406—47. 

-A.K„  A.M.T. 

PROTOSEBASTOS  (n pojTO(jépia(jTo<;) ,  a  high  d- 
tle  designadng  the  first  (protos)  of  the  sebastoi 
(Zacos,  SeaLs  1,  no.2711).  It  is  generally  accepted 
that  the  title  was  created  by  Alexios  I,  although 
in  a  document  of  1049  resolving  a  lidgadon  Do- 
menico  Contarini,  the  doge  of  Venice,  calls  him- 
self  imperial  patnhios  and  protosebastos  (S.  Ro- 
manin,  Studia  documentata  di  Venena  1  [Venice 
1853]  2i9f).  Among  Byz.  nobles  the  first  protose- 
baslos  was  Michael  Taronites,  husband  of  Alex- 
ios’s  sister;  eventually  he  received  the  higher  title 
of  panhypersebastos.  In  the  1  a  th  C.  the  dtle  of 
protosebastos  was  conferred  on  close  relatives  of  the 
emperor,  sometimes  the  sons  of  a  sebastorrator 
(L.  Sdernon,  REB  23  [1965]  224,  n.17).  In  the 
i4th-C.  list  of  pseudo-KoDiNos  the  protosebastos 
ranks  between  the  megas  logothetes  and  phûernes. 
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The  title  was  granted  to  members  of  noble  fami- 
lies  such  as  the  Palaiologoi,  Tarchaneiotaí,  Raoui, 
and  Metochitai. 

lit.  Raybaud,  Gouvemement  i8of.  -A.K. 

PROTOSPATHARIOS  (TrpùnToaTradápLOs),  the 
first  spatharios,  a  dignity  of  the  imperial  hier- 
archy;  this  dignity  usually  conferred  membership 
in  the  senate.  The  first  reliable  evidence  is  in  718 
(Sergios,  protospatharios  and  strategos  of  Sicily 
[Theoph.  398.7]),  the  last  is  in  1115  ( Lavra  1, 
no.60.74),  although  the  title  was  still  known  in  the 
1461 C.  to  pseudo-RoDiNOS.  Seibt  (Bleisiegel,  no.  1 63) 
dates  a  seal  of  the  protospatharìos  Basil  Spondyles 
to  the  I3th  C.  Up  to  the  ìoth  C.  protospatharios 
was  a  high  title  granted  mostly  to  commanders  of 
themes;  in  the  iith  C.  it  lost  this  significance. 
Protospatharioi  of  the  ìoth  C.  were  divided  into 
two  groups,  “bearded”  and  eunuchs.  Some  hold- 
ers  of  this  dignity  had  special  court  functions, 
such  as  the  protospatharioi  of  Chrysotrirlinos 
and  of  Lausiaros.  The  protospatharios  of  the  ba- 
siliroi  anthropoi  had  military  or  paramilitary 
functions,  while  the  protospatharios  tes  Phi- 
ales  had  judicial  duties.  The  title  was  also  granted 
to  several  foreign  princes.  The  salary  of  a  proto- 
spatharios  was  72  nomismata  a  year.  Constantine 
VII  (De  adm.  imp.  50.235—56)  tells  the  story  of  a 
wealthy  cleric  Rtenas  who  bought  the  title  of  pro- 
tospatharios  for  60  litras,  a  sum  60  times  his  annual 
roga  (which  he  received  for  only  two  years  since 
he  was  an  old  man),  indicating  that  the  honor 
that  accrued  to  this  title  was  more  important  than 
its  monetary  value. 

The  insigne  of  the  bearded  protospatharios  was  a 
golden  collar  with  precious  stones;  bearded  pro- 
tospatharioi  carried  swords,  while  eunuchs  were 
garbed  ín  white  robes  and  cloaks  adorned  with 
gold.  In  MS  illustrations  the  depiction  of  the  pro- 
tospatharios  varies  over  time.  In  the  first  half  of 
the  ìoth  C.  Constantine  the  protospatharios,  the 
brother  of  Leo  Sakellarios,  wears  a  red  chlamys 
edged  in  gold  with  a  rinceau  motif  over  a  white 
chiton,  as  well  as  his  sword  of  office.  The  proto- 
spatharios  Basil,  who  was  the  patron  of  a  i2th-C. 
lectionary,  is  shown  in  a  purple  chiton  under  a 
red  chlamys  with  gold  border  and  tablion,  but 
without  a  sword  (Spatharakis,  Portrait  11, 84,  228, 
figs.  2,  4,  52,  164). 

lit.  Guilland,  Institutions  2:99—131,  corr.  in  Oikono- 
mides,  Listes  297.  -A.K.,  A.C. 


PROTOSPATHARIOS  TES  PHIALES  (irpcû- 
TocnraOáptoç  tt)ç  í»iáXi7ç),  an  enigmatic  official 
appointed  as  judge  of  the  imperial  oarsmen,  de- 
scribed  in  the  De  administrando  imperio  (5 1 .46- 
191)  but  omitted  in  contemporary  taktika.  The 
meaning  of'  phiale  (lit.  “drinking-bowl”  or  “basin”) 
is  also  uncertain;  probably  it  means  a  part  of  the 
harbor  at  Boukoleon  (Guilland,  Topographie  1:256). 
Until  Romanos  I  only  the  oarsmen  of  the  em- 
peror’s  ships  were  within  hisjurisdiction,  the  barges 
of  the  augusta  being  under  the  control  of  her 
“master  of  the  table”  (epi  tes  trapf.zes);  Roma- 
nos,  however,  gave  the  protospatharios  tes  Phiales 
authority  over  the  barges  of  the  augusta.  Con- 
stantine  VII  (De  adm.  imp.  51.93—102)  relates  that 
a  certain  Podaron,  first  oarsman  under  Basil  I, 
was  made  protospatharios  tes  Phiales  and  later  stra- 
tegos  of  Ribyrrhaiotai;  since  he  was  illiterate,  a 
krites  of  the  Hippodrome  was  appointed  to  help 
him  judge  the  sailors. 

lit.  A.  Vogt,  “Le  protospathaíre  de  Ia  Phiale  et  la  ma- 
rine  byzantine,"  EO  39  (1940—42)  328—32.  Guilland,  To- 
pographie  1:1  13- 15.  -A.K. 

PROTOSTRATOR  (TTpùiTocrTpáTOJp) ,  chief  of  im- 
perial  stratores.  His  major  duty  in  the  gth  and 
ìoth  C.  was  to  accompany  the  emperor  while  on 
horseback.  The  first  mention  of  the  imperial  pro- 
tostrator  refers  to  765,  when  the  spatharios  and 
protostrator  Constantine,  son  of  the  patrikios  Bar- 
danes,  was  among  the  victims  of  Iconoclast  per- 
secution;  in  the  account  of  Theophanes  the  Con- 
fessor  (Theoph.  438.15—16)  he  is  almost  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list  of  victims.  The  taktika  of  the 
gth  and  loth  C.  place  protostratores  on  a  relatẁely 
low  rung  of  the  hierarchical  ladder.  The  post, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  a  good  starting  place 
for  many  careers:  the  general  Manuel  began  as 
protostrator  of  Michael  I,  and  at  least  two  protostra- 
tores  of  the  gth  C.,  Michael  (II)  and  Basil  (I), 
became  emperor.  A  i2th-C.  historian  (Zon. 
3:412.4-5)  defined  the  protostrator  as  one  of  the 
highest  officials;  ca.1200  Niketas  Choniates 
(Nik.Chon.  600.48)  equated  him  with  the  Western 
mariscaldus  (marshal). 

During  the  Palaiologan  period  the  protostrator 
was  one  of  the  highest  functionaries;  he  had  cer- 
emonial  duties  and  commanded  troops.  There 
was  one  protostrator  in  the  i2th  C.,  but  several 
from  the  end  of  the  1361  C.  onward.  Among  the 
renowned  protostratores  of  the  Palaiologan  period 
were  Alexios  Philanthropenos  and  Theodore 
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Synadenos,  The  last  protostrator,  a  certain  Palaio- 
logos,  perished  during  the  siege  of  Constantino- 
ple  in  1453.  From  the  igth  C.  onward  the  dis- 
tinction  between  the  functions  of  protostrator  and 
megas  doux  gradually  became  blurred. 

The  staff  of  the  protostrator  in  the  c)th—  loth  C. 
included  grooms,  supervisors  of  stables,  and  ar- 
mophylahes  (officials  in  charge  of  weapons,  accord- 
ing  to  Bury  [Adm.  System  1 18],  but  responsible  for 
chariots  according  to  Oikonomides  [Listes  338]). 
Besides  imperial  protostratores  there  were  protostra- 
tores  of  some  high  functionaries,  both  in  the  prov- 
inces  (the  protostrator  of  Opsikion  [Theoph.  383.1 1]) 
and  possibly  in  central  departments,  if  Laurent’s 
reading  of  a  seal,  “ protostrator  of  the  komes  tou 
staulou”  ( Corpus  2,  no.g3i)  is  correct. 

lit.  Guilland,  Institutions  1:478-97.  Hohlweg,  Beiträge 
111-17.  -A.K. 

PROTOTHRONOS  (7 TponóOpovo<;),  a  term  de- 
rived  from  thronos,  a  synonym  for  the  episcopal 
see,  and  designating  the  chief  or  preeminent  bishop 
occupying  the  first  see.  Hence  its  usage  by  Theo- 
dore  of  Stoudios  to  denote  Rome’s  honorary 
primacy — the  prima  sedes  within  the  pentarchy 
(PG  99:13326).  Ordinarily,  however,  the  title  was 
used  for  the  senior  ranked  metropolitan  in  a 
patriarchate.  Thus  the  protothronos  of  Antioch, 
next  to  the  patriarch  of  the  city  of  Antioch  itself, 
was  usually  the  metropolitan  of  Tyre.  His  coun- 
terpart  in  Constantinople  was  the  metropolitan  of 
Caesarea,  who  alone  carried  the  title  in  the  pa- 
triarchate  of  Constantinople.  Since  the  term  was 
connected  with  the  taxis  prohathedrias  (order  of 
precedence),  the  highest  ranking  suffragan  bishop 
of  an  ecclesiastical  province  was  likewise  called 
protothronos  of  his  metropolis  or  province.  Indeed, 
a  new  autocephalous  archbishop  was  often  pro- 
tothronos  of  his  metropolis  prior  to  his  elevation. 

lit.  Beck,  Kirche  73.  -A  P. 

PROTOVESTIARIOS  (TrpanofìeAmápios) ,  post  for 
a  palace  eunuch,  second  to  that  of  pararoimo- 
menos.  The  protovestiarios  is  considered  to  be  the 
successor  to  the  comes  sacrae  vestis,  keeper  of  the 
emperor’s  wardrobe;  he  is  first  recorded  in  412 
(Jones,  LRE  1:567)  and  presided  over  the  em- 
peror’s  private  vestiarion,  which  differed  from 
the  state  vestiarion.  The  early  evidence  about  pro- 
tovestiarìoi  is  very  scarce.  Several  seals  of  protoves- 
tiarioi  of  the  8th— gth  C.  survive  (Laurent,  Méd. 


Vat.,  no.25;  Zacos,  Seals  i,nos.  1410,  1634,  1781); 
none,  however,  mentions  the  protovestiarios  in  as- 
sociation  with  another  title  or  office.  Of  the  tak- 
tika  from  the  gth  and  loth  C.,  only  the  Kletoro- 
logion  of  Philotheos  lists  the  protovestiarios  of  the 
despotes  (emperor),  but  it  gives  no  evidence  of  his 
functions.  The  first  protovestiarios  mentioned  in 
narrative  sources  is  Leo  Chamaidrakon  ( TheophCont 
791.1-3),  whom  Emp.  Theophilos  dispatched  to 
bring  (to  the  palace?)  a  candelabrum  broken  at 
the  time  of  Leo  V’s  murder.  Neither  this  assign- 
ment  nor  other  cases  presented  in  the  texts  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  imperial  wardrobe:  in  the 
gth-iith  C.  protovestiarioi  commanded  armies, 
conducted  peace  negotiations,  investigated  con- 
spiracies,  and  so  on.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  career 
of  Samonas,  an  individual  was  appointed  first 
protovestiarios  and  later  parahoimomenos,  whose  aide 
the  protovestiarios  seems  to  have  been. 

The  role  of  the  protovestiarios  increased  in  the 
1  ìth  C.  when  the  protovestiarios  Symeon  was  at  the 
same  dme  the  domestihos  ton  scholon  under  Roma- 
nos  III;  the  protovestiarios  Constantine  (III)  Lei- 
choudes,  the  future  patriarch,  administered  the 
government  of  Constantine  IX.  Protovestiarios  be- 
came  an  honorific  title,  and  it  was  conferred  on 
bearded  nobles,  such  as  Andronikos  Doukas,  the 
son  of  Caesar  John.  From  the  i2th  C.  onward, 
many  aristocrats  and  high-ranking  dignitaries  were 
granted  the  title,  including  some  future  emperors 
(Alexios  V,  John  III  Vatatzes)  and  other  impor- 
tant  politicians  (George  Mouzalon).  In  the  i4th 
C.  it  was  one  of  the  highest  titles:  a  Palaiologan 
ceremonial  book  (pseudo-Kod.  135^)  relates  that 
Michael  VIII  appointed  his  nephew  Michael  Tar- 
chaneiotes  as  protovestiarios,  placed  him  above  the 
megas  domestihos,  and  gave  him  the  exclusive  right 
to  the  “green  garments.”  The  last  renowned  pro- 
tovestiarios  was  Alexios  Asan  in  the  mid-i4th  C. 

In  the  late  9th  C.  Philotheos  (Oikonomides, 
Listes  97.4)  mentions  the  protovestiana  of  the  au- 
gusta  as  the  first  of  the  empress’s  female  servants; 
protovestiariai  are  also  known  in  the  1  ìth— 15Ẃ  C. 
(e.g.,  An.Romn.  1:80.23;  MM  2:456.20— 34).  Pro- 
tovestiarioi  of  private  persons  are  attested  as  well: 
Lykastos,  protovestiarios  of  St.  Philaretos  the 
Merciful,  had  to  carry  his  master’s  purse  and 
distribute  money  among  the  poor  (vita,  ed.  Fourmy, 
Leroy,  149.1 1  —  15).  The  term  should  not  be  con- 
fused  with  that  of  protovestiarites. 

lit.  Guilland,  Institutions  1:216—36.  Bury,  Adm.  System 
125.  -A.K. 
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PROTOY'ESTIARITES  (irpa>ro/3eoTiû:pÍT7}ç),  chief 
of  the  vesti aritai  or  imperial  bodyguard.  The 
position  probably  existed  from  the  i3th  C. 
onward.  -A.K. 

PROTO- _ _ _ ..  See  also  under  latter  part  of 

term. 

PROUSA  (npoûora,  now  Bursa),  city  of  Bithynia. 
Rarely  mentioned  before  the  i2th  C.,  Prousa  ap- 
pears  as  a  military  base  in  the  time  of  Justinian  I, 
and  as  the  site  of  a  renowned  hot  spring  fre- 
quently  visited  by  Byz.  emperors.  During  the 
Iconoclastic  period,  Prousa  was  the  regionai  cen- 
ter  for  the  monks  of  the  neighboring  Mt.  Olym- 
pos.  The  city  gained  in  importance  under  the 
Romnenoi,  when  it  was  exposed  to  Turkish  at- 
tack.  In  1184  it  revolted  against  Andronikos  I, 
who  took  it  in  spite  of  its  powerful  fortifications. 
The  city,  described  as  built  on  a  hill  and  sur- 
rounded  by  strong  walls  (Nik.Chon.  602.8—603.23), 
was  besieged  in  vain  by  the  Latins  in  1204—5. 
Prousa  was  threatened  by  Osman  in  1302  and 
bought  peace  after  a  siege  in  1304.  According  to 
Furkish  sources  Osman  surrounded  it  with  block- 
ading  fortresses  in  1315;  it  was  finally  forced  to 
surrender  on  6  Apr.  1326  and  to  pay  a  tribute  of 
30,000  gold  pieces. 

Prousa  was  a  suffragan  bishopric  of  Nirome- 
deia;  it  briefly  assumed  the  name  Theopolis  in 
the  7th  C.  and  was  made  a  metropolis  by  Isaac  II 
Romnenos. 

lit.  J.  Sölch,  “Historisch-geographische  Studien  über 
bithynische  Siedlungen,”  BNJbb  1  (ig2o)  292-95,  H.  Inal- 
cik,  EI2  1 : 1333-86.  -C.F. 

PROVERB  (7rapoi/AÍa),  a  rhetorical  device  very 
like  a  gnome,  though  not  necessarily  taken  from 
a  literary  source.  Its  general  familiarity  made  it  a 
favored  mode  of  stylistic  ornament  for  writers  of 
the  Second  Sophistic  and  subject  of  collections 
from  the  Hellenistic  period  onward.  Proverbs 
played  a  role  in  Byz.  literature  at  both  a  learned 
and  a  popular  level.  Three  main  versions  of  the 
Hellenistic  collections  circulated  in  the  Byz.  pe- 
riod:  that  of  Zenobios  (ìst  C.,  an  abbreviated 
alphabetic  form  of  the  collections  of  Didymos  and 
Lucillus  Tyrrhaeus),  the  Proverbs  of  Plutarch  used 
by  the  Alexandrians  (drawn  from  Seleukos  of  Al- 


exandria),  and  an  alphabetical  list  of  Popular  Prov- 
erbs  (ìst  C.,  based  on  Diogenianos).  These  gave 
rise  to  the  late  Byz.  collections  of  Gregory  II  of 
Cyprus,  the  Rhodonia  of  Metr.  Makarios  Chryso- 
rephalos  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  lonia  of  Mi- 
chael  Apostoles.  Simultaneously,  proverbial 
expressions,  many  derived  from  those  in  the 
learned  tradition,  flourished  in  everyday  speech, 
as  may  be  seen  from  quoted  examples  (e.g.,  by 
Eustathios  in  his  account  of  the  fall  of  Thessa- 
lonike  or  Michael  Glyras  in  his  verses  from  prison). 
A  small  collection  of  these  popular  proverbs  is 
attributed  to  Michael  Psellos;  other  larger  anon- 
ymous  collections  also  survive  (complete  with 
theological  interpretations).  Maximos  Planoudes 
made  the  fullest  such  collection,  preserved  in  sev- 
eral  MSS. 

ed.  Corpus  Paroemiographorum  Graecnrum,  ed.  E.L.  Leutsch, 
F.C.  Schneídewin,  2  vols.  (Göttingen  1839-51;  rp.  Hildes- 
heim  1958).  Miltelgrìechìsche  Sprichwürter,  ed.  K.  Krum- 
bacher  (Munich  1893;  rp.  Hildesheim  1969). 

lit.  K.  Rupprecht,  RE  18(1949)  1707-78.  Beck,  Volks- 
literatur  206L  -E.M.J. 

PROVINCE  ( prouincia ,  trrap^ía),  the  primary  ad- 
ministrative  district  in  the  Roman  Empire.  Since 
provincial  governors  acquired  dangerous  inde- 
pendence  in  the  3rd  C.,  Diocletian  tried  to  de- 
crease  their  power.  First,  the  provinces  were  sub- 
divided  (Lactant.,  De  mort.  pers.  7.4),  with  120 
provinces  recorded  in  the  Notitia  dignitatum. 
Second,  in  some  provinces  military  power  was 
separated  from  civil  administration:  the  dux  (see 
Doux)  commanded  the  troops,  and  the  praeses 
performed  fiscal  and  judicial  functions.  Third,  the 
diocese  was  introduced  as  an  intermediary  unit 
between  the  province  and  the  praetorian  prefec- 
ture.  All  this  created  a  competition  for  power,  as 
stressed  in  Justinian  I’s  novel  24.1.  In  535-36 
justinian  attempted  to  restrict  this  competition 
and  to  increase  the  power  of  provincial  officials: 
some  dioceses  (Asia,  Pontica)  were  abolished  and 
the  functions  of  their  vicars  transferred  to  pro- 
vincial  governors  called  comites  (see  Comes);  in 
several  provinces  the  posts  of  military  commander 
and  civil  administrator  were  combined  in  the  of- 
fice  of  praetor.  This  tendency  was  further  de- 
veloped  by  the  creation  of  exarchates  and  even- 
tually  themes,  the  word  eparchia  being  applied  to 
the  theme.  Personifications  of  provinces  are  among 
the  commonest  figures  on  coins,  silver,  and  MSS 
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such  as  the  Notìtia  dignitatum,  often  assuming,  like 
cities,  the  form  of  a  tyche. 

lit.  G.  Wesenberg,  RE  23  (1957)  1014-17.  Jones,  LRE 
1:42-46,  28of.  -A.R.,  A.C. 

PROVINCIAL  ADMINISTRATION  of  the  late 
Roman  Empire  had  the  tendency  to  lessen  the 
independence  of  the  provinces,  partly  by  de- 
creasing  their  size,  partly  by  dividing  authority 
between  military  and  civil  administration.  The 
reverse  policy  cautiously  started  by  Justinian  I 
found  its  realization  in  the  creation  of  exar- 
chates  and  eventually  of  large  themes.  By  the 
beginning  of  the  8th  C.  the  powerful  Strategoi 
of  the  themes  temporarily  gained  control  over 
Constantinople,  but  the  power  of  the  themes  was 
slowly  diminished  in  the  gth-ioth  C.  At  the  same 
time,  several  themes  could  be  united  under  the 
command  of  a  single  administrator,  and  larger 
units  such  as  douraton  and  ratepanate  were 
created  (Ahrweiler,  “Administration”  82—91).  The 
emperors  of  Nicaea  managed  to  subdue  the  in- 
dependence  of  provincial  douk.es  by  introducing 
strong  administrators  within  the  framework  of 
greater  local  districts  (Angold,  Byz.  Gouemment 
257).  In  the  last  centuries  the  empire  presented 
a  network  of  fragmented  units,  called  themata, 
eparchiai,  or  katepanikia,  which  were  adminis- 
tered  by  the  rephale  and  apographeus;  these 
units  usually  consisted  of  a  town  with  its  hinter- 
land.  Simultaneously  the  larger  appanages  devel- 
oped,  sometimes  under  the  command  of  a  des- 
potes,  which  imitated  on  a  smaller  scale  the  court 
of  Constantinople. 

lit.  Ahrweiler,  “Administration”  1-109.  L.  Maksimovic, 
The  Byiantine  Prooincial  Administration  under  the  Palaeologoi 
(Amsterdam  1988).  -A.K. 

PROXIMOS  (rrpó^t/xoç,  7rpoé|7]/xoç,  Lat.  proxi- 
mus),  in  the  late  Roman  Empire  a  civil  official  in 
various5cnma  (bureaus).  He  reappears  in  the  9th- 
C.  tartiron  of  Uspenskij  and  Kletorologion  of 
Philotheos;  in  the  latter  he  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
domestiros  ton  scholon,  i.e.,  a  military  officer. 
In  the  vita  of  Stephen  the  Younger  (PG 
100:1 169C-1 172A)  the  proximos  is  described  as  a 
man  armed  with  a  sword  who  performed  police 
functions.  The  proximos  could  bear  the  high  title 
of  patrikios  (Zacos,  Seals  2,  no.691). 

In  the  1  ìth  C.  the  term  was  employed  to  des- 


ignate  teachers  in  some  schools  in  Constantinople 
(Lemerle,  Cinq  études  228f);  one  of  them  was  Ni- 
hetas  of  Herarleia.  A  letter  by  Psellos  ( Scripta 
min.  2:3of)  is  addressed  to  a  proximos  and  teacher 
Isaias. 

lit.  W.  Ensslin,  RE  23  (1957)  1035-37.  -A.K. 

PRUDENTIUS,  more  fully  Aurelius  Clemens 
Prudentius,  government  official  and  Latin  poet; 
born  Saragossa  348,  died  after  405.  Prudentius 
enjoyed  a  successful  secular  career,  progressing 
from  rhetoric  and  law  to  two  provincial  gover- 
norships  and  a  palace  position  under  Honorius. 
After  retiring  in  405,  he  gave  the  rest  of  his  life, 
perhaps  spent  in  an  ascetic  Christian  community, 
to  devotional  poetry.  His  works,  equipped  with 
biographically  informative  preface  and  epilogue, 
span  several  genres.  Two  lyrical  collections  are 
the  Kathemerinon  (hymns  for  specific  times  of  the 
day)  and  Peristephanon  (in  praise  of  individual 
Western  martyrs).  Didactic  poems  include  the 
hexametric  Apotheosis  (on  the  Trinity),  Hamarti- 
genia  (against  Dualist  views  of  the  nature  of  sin), 
and  Psychomachia,  an  allegory  on  virtues  and  vices 
vying  for  the  soul.  Prudentius’s  Dittochaeon,  hex- 
ameter  quatrains  on  24  Old  Testament  and  24 
New  Testament  subjects,  apparently  intended  as 
tìtuli  for  images  on  the  facing  walls  of  a  basilica, 
is  the  classic  document  of  the  typological  system 
of  church  programs  of  decoration.  Two  books 
of  hexameters  against  Symmachus  and  paganism 
(S.  Döpp,  JbAChr  23  [1980]  65-81),  datable  to 
402,  probably  reflect  a  final  summary  of  Christian 
victory  rather  than  his  own  participation  in  the 
Altar  of  Victory  controversy  of  the  380S.  No 
great  theologian  and  not  formally  a  hymnogra- 
pher,  Prudentius  is  best  seen  as  the  first  major 
Christian  Latin  poet,  reshaping  Horatian  lyric  and 
Lucretian  didactic  epic  to  the  new  purposes.  Full- 
scale  poetic  use  of  allegory  was  his  greatest  inno- 
vation  and  legacy. 

ed.  Carmina,  ed.  M.P.  Cunningham  (Turnhout  1966). 
Prudentius,  ed.  H.J.  Thomson,  2  voís.  (London-Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1949—53),  with  Eng.  tr. 

lit.  B.  Peebles,  The  Poet  Prudentius  (New  York  1951). 
C.  Witke,  Numen  litterarum  (Leiden-Cologne  1971)  102-44. 
T.D.  Barnes,  “The  Historical  Setting  of  Prudentius's  Contra 
Symmachum,"  AJPh  97  (1976)  373-86.  L.  Padovese,  La  Crts- 
tologia  di  Aurelio  Clemente  Prudemio  (Rome  1980).  R.J.  De- 
ferrari,  J.M.  Campbell,  A  Concordance  of  Prudentms  (Cam- 
bridge,  Mass.,  1932).  J.-L.  Charlet,  La  création  poéùque  dans 
le  Cathemerinon  de  Prudence  (Paris  1982).  M.A.  Malamud,  A 
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Poetics  of  Transf ormation :  Prudentius  and  Classical  Mythology 
(Ithaca,  N.Y.,  1989).  A.C. 


PSALMODY  ( ilia\iA(ü8La ),  the  use  of  the  150  Psalms 
of  the  Bible  in  worship.  The  Psalms  were  initially 
combined  with  nonbiblical  compositions;  later,  to 
avoid  the  inclusion  of  heretical  hymns,  psalmody 
was  restricted  to  the  Psalms  alone,  until  the  intro- 
duction  of  antiphons  in  the  4th  C.  Psalmody  for 
the  Eucharist  (antiphons,  prokeimena,  alleluia,  koi- 
noniron)  is  found  in  a  lectionary,  that  for  the 
liturgical  hours  in  the  Psalter. 

Psalmody  is  either  “monastic”  or  “cathedral.” 
Monastic  psalmody  is  continuous,  that  is,  it  follows 
the  biblical  sequence  of  Psalms  and  is  chanted 
straight  through,  either  “directly,”  as  one  piece, 
by  a  soloist  or  all  the  monks  together,  or  “alter- 
natively,”  with  the  monks  in  two  choirs  alternating 
verses.  The  monastic  Psalter,  or  psalterion,  Pales- 
tinian  in  origin,  was  divided  into  20  sections  called 
rathismata;  each  kalhisma  comprised  three  doxai 
of  (ideally)  three  psalms  each,  or  nine  psalms  in 
all.  The  psalterion  also  included  ten  biblical  canti- 
cles  grouped  into  nine  odes  as  well  as  fixed  chants 
such  as  the  Phos  hilaron  and  the  Great  Doxol- 
ogy  used  in  the  monastic  hours;  its  earliest  sur- 
viving  MS  is  Leningrad,  Publ.  Lib.  216,  dated  862. 
In  the  psalmody  used  in  the  Stoudite  monasteries 
in  Constantinople  in  the  period  between  Icono- 
clasm  and  the  Fourth  Crusade  (see  Stoudite  Ty- 
pika),  the  singing  of  the  Psalter  was  spread  over 
three  weeks  during  the  summer,  but  it  was  sung 
once  every  week  in  winter  and  twice  a  week  in 
Lent.  The  later  usage  (see  Sabaitic  Typika)  sup- 
planted  the  mitigated  summer  system  with  the 
heavier  weekly  winter  schedule.  The  Palestinian 
all-night  agrypnia  (see  Vigil)  included  the  entire 
Psalter  with  canticles. 

In  cathedral  psalmody,  individual  psalms  were 
selected  on  the  basis  of  their  suitability  to  the 
service  and  executed  responsorially  or  antipho- 
nally.  The  Psalter  used  for  the  cathedral  rite  of 
Constantinople  (see  Asmatire  Arolouthia)  was 
called  an  antiphonarion,  since  it  grouped  the  psalms 
into  antiphons,  74  or  76  depending  on  the  MS. 
To  these  were  added  15  odes  (Taft,  “Mount  Athos” 
181  n.19).  The  earliest  extant  Psalter  of  this  type, 
the  illustrated  Khludov  Psalter  (see  section  on 
illustration  under  Psalter),  already  shows  signs 
of  Palestinian  monastic  influence  common  in  Con- 


stantinopolitan  monasteries  from  the  gth  C.  on- 
ward. 

lit.  Taft,  “Mount  Athos”  i8if,  187-90.  J.  Mateos,  “La 
psalmodie  variable  dans  l’office  byzantin,”  Societas  Acade- 
mica  Dacoromana,  Acta  Philosophica  et  Theologica,  vol.  2  (Rome 
1964)  327-39.  Mateos,  La  parole  7-26.  -R.F.T. 

PSALTER  {xpa\rr)pLov,  lit.  “a  stringed  instrument, 
harp”),  a  liturgical  book  containing  the  150  psalms 
attributed  to  King  David,  accompanied  by  the 
odes  (canticles).  Of  all  the  Old  Testament  books 
the  Psalms  were  the  most  popular  with  the  Byz. 
As  Athanasios  of  Alexandria  says  (PG  27:i2C), 
“Like  a  garden,  the  book  of  Psalms  contains,  and 
puts  in  musical  form,  everything  that  is  to  be 
found  in  other  books,  and  shows,  in  addition,  its 
own  particular  qualities.”  From  the  3rd  C.  on- 
ward,  the  Psalter  became  the  Christian  prayer 
book  par  excellence,  used  during  the  liturgy  in 
an  antiphonal  dialogue  between  the  deacon  and 
choir;  the  themes  of  individual  psalms  then  served 
for  the  development  of  troparia.  Of  all  scriptural 
books  the  Psalter  was  considered  the  most  pow- 
erful  weapon  against  demons  (John  Moschos,  PG 
87:3020^).  It  also  was  the  main  textbook  of  ele- 
mentary  education,  was  memorized  by  children, 
and  was  the  most  frequently  quoted  book  of  the 
Old  Testament:  thus,  in  Niketas  Choniates  it  pro- 
vides  more  than  40  percent  of  all  Old  Testament 
citations. 

The  excellence  of  the  Psalter  was  seen  in  the 
force  of  its  religious  expression:  beside  the  direct 
expression  of  human  hope  the  Psalter  was  inter- 
preted  as  Christ’s  prayers  to  the  Father  (and  in 
this  case  the  church  was  thought  to  pray  with 
him)  or  as  prayers  addressed  to  the  Lord  (in  this 
case  the  faithful  were  thought  to  pray  to  him). 
Exegesis  of  the  Psalms  had  a  double  goal:  typo- 
logical  or  allegorical  analysis  based  on  Christocen- 
tric  interpretation  and  the  prosopological  method 
(i.e.,  concern  with  the  identity  of  the  speaker). 
Since  this  person  was  often  interpreted  as  Christ, 
the  distinction  between  the  humanity  and  divinity 
of  Christ  became  the  focus  of  exegesis.  Among 
the  commentators  on  the  Psalms  (preserved  only 
partially  in  catenae)  were  Origen,  Eusebios  of 
Caesarea,  pseudo-Athanasios,  Didymos  the  Blind, 
Diodoros  of  Tarsos,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia, 
Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus,  and  Hesychios  of  Jerusa- 
lem  as  well  as  Latin  church  fathers — Ambrose, 
Augustine,  and  others.  Much  later,  Nikephoros 
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Psalter.  Page  from  a  marginal  Psalter  (Athos,  Panto- 
krator  gr.  61,  fol.l  15v);  9th  C.  Pantokrator  monastery, 
Mt.  Athos.  The  illustration  depicts  the  death  by  impal- 
ing  of  the  Midianite  kings. 

Blemmydes  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  book  of 
Psalms;  the  monk  Job  commented  on  the  first  15 
Psalms.  Old  Slavonic  commentators  drew  upon 
Byz.  tradition. 

Psalter  Illustratìon.  This  developed  from  the 
Psalter’s  special  place  in  both  the  public  liturgical 
and  private  spiritual  life  of  Byz.  Eighty-five  illus- 
trated  MSS  survive  (Lowden,  infra),  the  earliest 
dating  from  the  gth  C.  They  have  been  conven- 
tionally  divided  into  two  groups  on  the  basis  of 
their  illustration:  the  “marginal”  (sometimes  ten- 
dentiously  termed  “monastic”  or  “theological”)  and 
the  “aristocratic.” 

Marginal  Psalters.  This  closely  related  family  of 
MSS  includes  the  three  earliest  illustrated  Byz. 
Psalters  (Athos,  Pantok.  61;  Paris,  B.N.  gr.  20; 
Moscow,  Hist.  Mus.  gr.  129D  [the  “Khludov  Psal- 
ter”]),  all  usually  attributed  to  the  second  half  of 
the  gth  C.  The  illustration  takes  the  form  of 
numerous  small  figures  and  narrative  scenes  placed 
in  the  broad  outer  margins  of  the  pages  and 
usually  linked  to  the  relevant  Psalter  text  by  a 
system  of  sigla.  Yarious  interpretative  methods 


underlie  the  pictures;  single  words  or  phrases 
from  the  title  or  the  text  itself  may  be  represented 
literally  or  subjected  to  a  Christian  allegorical 
interpretation.  In  the  gth-C.  MSS  a  further  layer 
of  meaning  is  supplied  by  images  displaying  vig- 
orous  anti-Iconoclastic  propaganda.  Thus  in  the 
Khludov  Psalter  the  reference  to  vinegar  and  gall 
in  Psalm  68:2 1  is  glossed  visually  first  by  an  image 
of  the  Crucifixion  and  then  by  a  parallel  in  which 
the  Iconoclast  emperor  Theophilos  and  Patr.  John 
VII  Grammatiros  whitewash  an  icon  of  Christ 
(see  Iconoclasm).  The  few  Psalms  that  lend 
themselves  to  narrative  treatment  (e.g.,  the  Exo- 
dus  account  in  Ps  77)  are  supplied  with  particu- 
larly  detailed  illustration.  Marginal  Psalters  con- 
tinued  to  be  made  in  Byz.  ínto  the  i4th  C. 
(Baltimore,  Walters  733)  and  after  ca.  1300  pic- 
torially  related  examples  were  produced  in  cul- 
turally  related  centers  (Greco-Latin,  Bulgarian, 
Serbian,  and  Russian:  e.g.,  Berlin,  Kupferstich- 
kab.  78. A. 9,  the  “Hamilton  Psalter”;  Munich, 
Bayer.  Staatsbibl.  slav.  4,  the  “Serbian  Psalter”). 

Aristocratic  Psalters.  These  form  a  less  easily 
defined  group.  Their  chief  exemplar  is  the  mag- 
nificent  ìoth-C.  Paris  Psalter,  a  truly  aristocratic 
book.  Recent  research,  by  emphasizing  the  large 
number  of  these  MSS,  has  also  drawn  attention 
to  the  wide  disparities  among  them  and  called 
into  question  the  terminology  and  grouping.  7’heir 
illustration  is  “nonmarginal”  and  usually  consists 
of  one  or  more  frontispiece  pictures  and  major 
illustrations  to  Psalms  50,  77,  and  151  and  the 
Odes,  but  there  are  many  exceptions.  Some  of 
these  images  are  full-page  miniatures.  In  contrast 
to  the  sometimes  learned  and  usually  specific  im- 
ages  of  the  marginal  type,  these  are  for  the  most 
part  generalized,  isolated,  and  iconlike. 

Other  illustrated  Psalters  (such  as  Vat.  gr.  752 
and  1927  and  Oxford,  Bodl.  Canon.  gr.  62)  stand 
completely  apart  in  the  nature  of  their  commen- 
lary-based  illustralion. 

The  precise  relationships  among  most  of  the 
surviving  Psalters  and  the  nature  of  their  debt  to 
sources,  esp.  from  the  period  before  lconoclasm, 
are  complex  and  controversial.  Recent  research 
suggests  that  the  very  nature  of  the  marginal 
arrangement  of  the  gth-C.  MSS  excludes  the  cre- 
ation  of  a  book  of  this  type  much  before  800 
(Corrigan,  infra).  The  David  Plates,  closely  re- 
lated  in  some  instances  to  the  Paris  Psalter,  em- 
phasize  the  existence  before  Iconoclasm  of  icon- 
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ographic  compositions,  which  could  be  taken  to 
presuppose  illustrated  Psalters  of  nonmarginal 
type.  Important  questions,  such  as  the  liturgica! 
(or  other)  use  of  these  books,  still  await  systematic 
investigation. 

lit.  J.A.  Lamb,  The  Psalms  in  Chnstian  Worship  (London 
1962).  F.  von  Lilienfeld,  “Psalmengebet  und  chrisdiche 
Dichtung  in  der  kirchlichen  und  monastischen  Praxis  des 
Ostens,”  Liturgie  und  Dichtung,  voI.  1  (St.  Ottilien  1983) 
465—507.  M.J.  Rondeau,  Les  Commentaires  patristiques  du 
Psautier,  2  voIs.  (Rome  1982-85).  G.  Mercati,  Ossemaiiom  a 
proemt  del  Salterio  (Vatican  1948).  G.  Dorival,  “Aperçu  sur 
I’histoire  des  chaînes  exégétiques  grecques  sur  le  psautier,” 
StP  15  (1984)  146-69.  M.  Simonetti,  “La  tecnica  esegetica 
di  Teodoreto  nel  Commento  ai  Salmi,"  VetChr  23  (1986)  81- 
116.  Cutler,  Anstocratic  Psallers.  J.  Lowden,  “Observations 
on  Illustraled  Byzantine  Psalters,”  ArtB  70  (1988)  242—60. 
K.A.  Corrigan,  “The  Ninth  Century  Byzantine  Marginal 
Psalters”  (Ph.D.  diss.,  Univ.  of  California,  Los  Angeles, 
1984).  -J.I.,  A.K„  J.H.L. 

PSALTIKON  (ipa\TLKÓv),  a  music  book  contain- 
ing  special  chants  and  verses  in  a  highly  ornate 
idiom  to  be  sung  by  a  soloist  (usually  the  proto- 
psaltes;  see  Singers).  While  it  differs  in  repertory, 
style,  and  function  from  the  Asmatihon,  the  two 
books  are  nonetheless  complementary:  together 
they  allow  the  proper  conduct  of  the  musical  part 
of  the  service.  The  known  copies  of  the  Psaltikon, 
all  from  the  i2th  to  i3th  C.  and  most  of  southern 
Italian  origin,  appear  to  be  derived  from  a  single 
archetype,  for  they  contain  the  same  pieces,  ar- 
ranged  in  the  same  order  and  belonging  to  the 
same  melodic  tradidon.  Originally  these  two  com- 
pilations,  the  Psaltikon  and  the  Asmatikon,  were 
kept  separate,  but  scribes  at  the  monastery  of  S. 
SaIvatore  in  Messina  consolidated  the  contents  of 
the  two  books  ca.1225,  combining  them  with  other 
material  to  form  a  new  compiladon. 

r.D.  C.  H0eg,  Cuntacarium  Ashbumhamense  (Copenhagen 
1956). 

lit.  Strunk,  Essays  45-54.  -D.E.C. 

PSAMATHIA  ('Pap.ádia,  'i'coptádia,  etc.,  possibly 
from  psamathos,  “sand”;  Turk.  Samatya),  quarter 
in  the  southwestern  corner  of  Constandnople  be- 
tween  the  Constantinian  and  Theodosian  Walls. 
In  the  4th— 5th  C.  the  area  was  occupied  by  aris- 
tocratic  mansions,  which  were  gradually  replaced 
by  monasteries.  The  three  most  famous  of  these 
were  the  Stoudios,  the  monastery  of  Patr.  Eu- 
thymios,  and  the  Peribleptos  (built  1030-34), 
the  last  represented  by  the  Armenian  church  of 


Sulu  Manastir  in  whose  hagmsma  (“holy  fountain”) 
several  pieces  of  Byz.  sculpture  (now  in  Berlin) 
were  found  in  1897.  The  best  known  of  these 
reliefs  represents  Christ  between  two  apostles 
(Volbach,  Early  Christian  Art,  pl.73)  and  imitates 
the  style  of  the  Sidamara  sarcophagi. 

lit.  Janin,  CP  byz.  418.  V.  Tiftixoglu,  “Die  Helenianai,” 
in  Studien  lur  Frühgeschiehte  Honstantinopels,  ed.  H.-G.  Beck 
(Munich  1973)  49-120.  C.  Mango  in  La  ciuiltà  bimntina  dal 
IV  al  IX  secolo  (Bari  1977)  307-15.  -C.M. 

PSELLOS,  MICHAEL,  intellectual  and  writer; 
baptismal  name,  Constantine;  born  Constantino- 
ple  1018,  died  after  1081?.  Born  to  a  family  of 
modest  position,  Psellos  ('PeWóç)  received  an  out- 
standing  education  (one  of  his  professors  being 
John  Mauropous)  and  made  a  career  in  civil 
administration.  He  belonged  to  a  group  of  young 
and  energetic  intellectuals  (John  [VIII]  Xiphili- 
nos,  Constantine  [III]  Leichoudes)  who  had 
hopes  of  exercising  real  power  under  Constan- 
tine  IX  but  had  to  resign  in  1054.  Psellos  was 
forced  to  take  the  monastic  habit  at  Mt.  Olympos. 
Soon  he  returned  to  Constantinople  and  partici- 
pated  in  political  life.  However,  his  claim  of  hav- 
ing  played  a  crucial  role  under  Constantine  X, 
Romanos  IV,  and  Michael  VII  seems  exagger- 
ated;  he  was  rather  a  court  philosopher,  holding 
the  title  of  hypatos  ton  philosophon.  It  is  pos- 
sible  that  Psellos  left  the  capital  under  Michael 
VII,  lived  in  relative  poverty,  and  died  forgotten 
by  the  new  generation.  The  date  of  his  death  is 
under  discussion:  an  arbitrary  identification  with 
a  certain  Michael  of  Nikomedeia  dates  Psellos’s 
death  to  1078  (P.  Gautier,  REB  24  [1966]  159- 
64),  whereas  an  attribution  to  Psellos  of  the  intro- 
duction  to  the  Dioptra  of  Philip  Monotropos 
would  suggest  1095  as  a  terminus  post  quem  for  his 
death.  In  any  case  it  seems  that  some  of  his  works 
were  written  after  1081  (Kazhdan-Franklin,  Stud- 
ies  53-55).  Psellos  is  shown  as  a  white-bearded 
monk  in  a  miniature  in  the  late  1 2th-C.  MS,  Athos, 
Pantok.  234  (Spatharakis,  Portrait,  fig.  174)  that 
accompanies  one  of  his  poems  addressed  to  Mi- 
chael  VII. 

Psellos  was  a  polymath  whose  enormous  oeuvre 
encompasses  historical,  philosophical,  rhetorical, 
theological,  and  legal  texts  as  well  as  a  collection 
of  letters;  several  works  attributed  to  him  are 
spurious,  e.g.,  the  so-called  De  Daemonibus  (P.  Gau- 
tier,  REB  38  [1980]  105—94).  As  a  philosopher 
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Psellos  emphasized  the  role  of  nature  or  physis, 
which,  created  as  it  was  by  God,  functions  accord- 
ing  to  its  immanent  laws,  Ieaving  a  very  limited 
place  for  the  miraculous.  The  Chronography  of 
Psellos,  which  was  probably  preceded  by  a  very 
traditional  short  chronicle  (K.  Snipes,  JÖB  32.3 
[1982]  53—61),  describes  the  years  976—1078  pri- 
marily  on  the  basis  of  personal  observations;  Psel- 
los  presents  events  as  the  result  of  strong  personal 
conflicts,  emotions,  and  intrigues,  leaving  no  room 
for  divine  Providence.  As  a  writer  Psellos  devel- 
oped  the  trends  typical  of  Mauropous  and  Chris- 
topher  of  Mytilene,  but  reached  a  much  higher 
level.  Consistently  individualistic  in  his  approach, 
he  viewed  the  world  from  his  own  vantage  point, 
sometimes  seriously,  sometimes  ironically.  His 
presentation  of  himself  as  actively  involved  in 
major  affairs  is  a  distortion  of  historical  reality.  It 
even  appears  that  he  rewrote  the  Life  of  St.  Aux- 
entios,  modeling  it  on  his  own  biography. 

Psellos  rejected  the  conventional  aesthetic  of 
black-and-white  judgment,  even  though  he  ap- 
plied  this  method  to  his  panegyrical  portraits  of 
Constandne  X  and  Michael  VII.  He  tried  to  con- 
jure  up  complex  and  contradictory  images,  such 
as  Constantine  IX  in  his  Chronography  or  the  monk 
Elias  in  his  letters;  Psellos  realized  their  shortcom- 
ings  but  appreciated  both  men’s  vitality  and  en- 
joyment  of  life.  His  psychological  characteriza- 
tions  are  rich  and  varied;  he  did  not  even  avoid 
the  theme  of  sexual  desire.  With  rare  exceptions, 
however,  his  physical  descriptions  remained  con- 
ventional  and  consisted  of  longer  or  shorter  lists 
of  individual  elements  (eyes,  lips,  breasts,  etc.). 
Even  the  past  was  perceived  by  Psellos  not  as  a 
stream  of  events,  but  as  a  series  of  images,  first 
of  emperors  and  empresses,  but  also  of  their 
favorites  and  lovers.  Psellos  praised  friendship  (F. 
Tinnefeld,  JÖB  22  [ 1 973]  151-68)  and  was  a 
trustworthy  friend,  even  though  he  knew  that  the 
realities  of  Byz.  life  often  required  submissiveness 
and  compromises  with  one’s  conscience.  He  clearly 
understood  the  force  of  the  written  word  and  in 
a  letter  to  Machetarios,  droungarios  tes  viglas  (Sa- 
thas,  MB  5:352.25—27),  used  a  promise  to  include 
Machetarios  in  his  story  as  a  means  to  influence 
his  former  friend’s  behavior. 

ed.  Chronographie ,  ed.  E.  Renauld,  2  vols.  (Paris  1926- 
28),  with  Fr.  tr. ;  Eng.  tr.  by  E.R.A.  Sewter  (London  1953). 
Imperatorì  di  Bisamio,  ed.  S.  Impe!lizzeri,  2  vo!s.  (Venice 
1984),  with  Ital.  tr.  by  S.  Ronchey.  Russ.  tr.  byja.  Ljubarskij 


(Moscow  1978).  Histona  syntomos,  ed.  W.  J.  Aerts  (Berlin— 
New  York  1990),  with  Eng.  tr.  Scnpta  minora,  ed.  E.  Kurtz, 
F.  Drexl,  2  vols.  (Milan  1936-41).  Sathas,  MB,  vols.  4-5. 
De  omnifaria  doctrina,  ed.  L.G.  Westerink  (Utrecht  1948). 
See  list  in  Tusculum-Lexikon  677-80. 

lit.  Hunger,  Lìt.  1:372-82.  Ja.N.  Ljubarskij,  Michail 
Psell.  Litnost’  i  lvortestvo  (Moscow  1978).  G.  Weiss,  Osträm- 
ische  Beamte  im  Spiegel  der  Schriften  des  Michael  Psellos  (Mun- 
ich  1973).  L.  Benakis,  “Michael  Psellos’  Kritik  an  Aristo- 
teles,”  BZ  56  (1963)  213-27.  P.  Gautier,  “Collections 
inconnues  ou  peu  connues  de  textes  pselliens,"  RSBS  1 
(1981)  39-69.  Idem,  “Quelques  lettres  de  Psellos  inédites 
ou  déjà  éditées,”  REB  44  (1986)  1 1 1-97.  C.  Chamberlain, 
“The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Imperial  Panegyric  in  Michael 
Psellus,”  Byiantion  56  (1986)  16-27.  -A.K. 


PSEUDO- _ See  under  latter  part  of  name. 

PSOMOZEMIA  (pú)ptot,r)fiía,  lit.  “a  fine  or  pen- 
alty  of  bread”),  a  kind  of  epereia  mentioned  in 
imperial  chrysobulls  from  the  end  of  the  nth  C. 
onward  ( Lavra  1,  no.48.46;  Patmou  Engrapha  1, 
no.6.62)  and  not  the  mid-i2th  C.  (thus  Mutafciev, 
infra);  it  probably  survived  until  the  i5th  C.  (Es- 
phig.,  no.31.10).  It  was  one  of  the  most  important 
secondary  taxes,  listed  usually  after  the  anga- 
reia  and  in  some  cases  even  before  it  (e.g.,  Xerop., 
no.8. 17-18;  Koutloum.,  no.  10.6 1-62).  Theophy- 
laktos  of  Ohrid,  in  a  letter  of  1092/3  (ep.19.4- 
7),  mentions  the  priests  of  Polog  (Bulgaria)  who 
had  been  exempted  by  a  chrysobull  from  munera 
sordida  and  psomoiemia,  but  were  ordered  to  fulfill 
the  obligation  of  psomozemia.  The  precise  meaning 
of  this  epereia,  however,  is  not  elucidated  by  the 
scanty  evidence  of  lists  of  exemption;  the  etymol- 
ogy  implies  that  the  word  denoted  provisioning 
[of  the  army?]  with  bread. 

lit.  D.  Xanaìatos,  Beiträge  2 ur  Wirtschafts-  und  Sonalge- 
schichte  Makedoniens  (Munich  1937)  49E  P.  Mutafciev,  Iz- 
brani  proizvedenija,  vol.  1  (Sofia  1973)  599L  rev.  F.  Dölger, 
BZ  26  (1926)  1 12.  -À.K. 

PS Y CHOM ACHI A  (\pv)^opioc')^ict,  struggîc  for  thc 
soul”),  the  term  usually  applicd  in  patristic  liter- 
ature  to  the  fight  for  life  on  the  deathbed.  Some 
church  fathers  raised  the  question  why  some  righ- 
teous  people  struggled  desperately  for  life  whíle 
sinners  could  pass  away  quietly  (pseudo-Athana- 
sios,  PG  28:66  ìD;  Anastasios  of  Sinai,  PG  89:7416). 
In  modern  scholarship  the  term  has  been  trans- 
ferred  to  the  contest  for  the  soul  between  angels 
and  demons:  thus  Basil  the  Great  (PG  3 1:432 AB) 
admonishes  the  faithful  to  accept  death  without 
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anxiety — angels  and  demons  will  determine  the 
destiny  of  a  soul  “as  if  it  were  weighed  on  a  pair 
of  scales.”  The  vita  of  Basil  the  Younger  de- 
scribes  at  length  a  struggle  between  angels  and 
demons  for  the  soul  of  a  righteous  woman  during 
her  ascent  to  heaven. 

In  art,  the  contest  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased 
entered  into  the  iconography  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment,  although  by  no  means  do  all  such  images 
ínclude  the  balance  scales.  The  earliest  surviving 
example  is  at  Hagios  Stephanos  in  Rastoria,  the 
best-known  at  Torcello.  Sometimes  scrolls,  pre- 
sumably  recording  the  deeds  of  the  candidate  for 
salvation,  are  thrown  onto  the  scales  (Omont, 
Evangiles,  pl.8i);  in  a  striking  variation  in  Athos, 
Dion.  65  (Stichel,  infrá),  the  struggle  is  for  the 
soul  of  a  living  monk. 

LlT.  Brenk,  Tradition  und  Neuerung  ìoof.  R.  Stichel,  Stu- 
dien  zum  Verhältnis  von  Text  und  Bild  spät-  und  nachbywntin- 
ischer  V ergänglichheitsdarslellungen  (Vienna  1971)  33L  70— 
75.  -A.K.,  A.C. 

PTERYGES.  See  Armor. 

PTOCHOLEON  ('I aropía  rirciryoAéoí'Toç),  or 
“Poor  Leo,”  a  tale  drawing  on  the  traditional  story 
of  the  wise  man  able  to  detect  excellence  in  jewels, 
horses,  and  women,  a  motif  found  throughout 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East  from  the  i2th  C. 
onward.  Written  in  unrhymed  octosyllables,  the 
Ptocholeon  survives  in  four  versions  (most  in  more 
than  one  MS),  which  vary  in  length  and  style.  The 
earliest  form  is  to  be  dated  to  the  beginning  of 
the  i4th  C. 

ed.  Kritike  ekdose  tes  hislorias  Ptocholeontos,  ed.  G.  Kecha- 
gioglou  (Thessalonike  1978). 

lit.  Beck,  V olksliteratur  148-50.  -E.M.J.,  M.J.J. 

PTOCHOPRODROMOS  (lit.  “the  poor  Prodro- 
mos”),  name  assumed  by  the  author  of  four  ver- 
nacular  poems  ascribed  in  the  MS  tradition  to 
Theodore  Prodromos.  Doubts  concerning  Pro- 
dromos’s  authorship  were  expressed  by  G.  Chad- 
zidakis  ( VizVrem  4  [1897]  101—27)  and  S.  Papa- 
dimitriu  ( VizVrem  5  [  1 898]  91  —  1 30),  and  the  poems 
were  attributed  to  a  certain  Hilarion  Prodromos; 
the  critica!  edition  clarihed  that  the  name  of  Hi- 
larion  is  a  later  insertion.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  been  shown  that  Theodore  Prodromos  did 
write,  albeit  rarely,  in  the  vernacular  mode  (E. 


Legrand,  REGr  4  [1891]  72E  A.  Maiuri,  BZ  23 
[1914—19]  397—407).  The  only  remaining  objec- 
tions  to  the  attribution  of  the  Ptochoprodromic 
verses  to  Theodore  Prodromos  derive  from  the 
content  of  the  poems,  which  allegedly  contain 
autobiographical  data  contradicting  Theodore 
Prodromos’s  biography;  however,  heroes  of 
Ptochoprodromos’s  satirical  scenes  (a  young  monk 
envying  his  superiors,  a  henpecked  husband,  etc.) 
are  invented,  although  the  poet  speaks  in  the  Hrst 
person.  Thus  no  serious  argument  prevents  iden- 
tification  of  Ptochoprodromos  with  Theodore 
Prodromos.  It  is  quite  plausible  that  Prodromos 
contributed  much  to  the  transformation  of  the 
vernacular  into  the  language  of  written  poetry 
in  accordance  with  the  fashion  at  the  Romnenian 
court. 

ed.  D.C.  Hesseling,  H.  Pernot,  Poèmes  prodromiques  en 
grec  vulgaire  (Amsterdam  1910). 

lit.  M.J.  Kyriakis,  “Poor  Poets  and  Starving  Literati  in 
Twelfth  Century  Byzantium,”  Bywntion  44  (1974)  290— 
309.  H.  Rapessowa  [sic],  “Biedaczyna  Prodromos — czlowiek 
‘niepotrzebny,’  ”  Meander  12  (1957)  269-82.  M.  AIexiou, 
“The  Poverty  of  Ecriture  and  the  Craft  of  Writing:  Towards 
a  Reappraisal  of  the  Prodromic  Poems,"  BMGS  10  (1986) 
1-40.  -A.K. 


PTOCHOTROPHEION  (irToogorpotbeîou),  or  pto- 
cheion,  “poorhouse,”  institutìon  that  provided 
hospitality  and  shelter  for  the  poor  and  sick 
(including  those  suffering  from  leprosy).  Like 
geroromeia  and  xenodocheia,  ptochotropheia  were 
organized  by  emperors,  patriarchs,  bishops,  or 
private  persons  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
of  philanthropy.  Among  the  best  documented 
institutions  are  the  ptochotropheia  established  by 
Michael  Attaleiates  in  Rhaidestos  and  Constan- 
tinople.  In  theory  admittance  to  poorhouses  was 
strictly  determined  by  age  and  health;  those  poor 
who  were  able  to  support  themselves  were  not 
accepted.  The  system  of  adelphaton,  however, 
allowed  some  relatively  well-off  people  to  be  ad- 
mitted  to  privileged  refuges  for  the  elderly.  A  seal 
of  a  7th-C.  ptochotrophos  (i.e.,  the  head  of  a  poor- 
house)  is  preserved  (Zacos,  Seals  1,  no.1062).  Pto- 
chotrophoi  seem  to  have  been  infiuential  officials. 
At  least  two  were  promoted  to  the  post  of  patri- 
arch.  Whether  they  were  state  or  ecclesiastical 
functionaries  is  unclear. 

UT.  Constantelos,  Philanthropy  257-69.  -A.K. 
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PTOLEMY,  ancient  astronomer,  astrologer,  and 
mathemadcian;  fi.  Alexandria  ca.130— 75.  The 
greatest  authority  on  astronomy  and  astrology 
in  late  antiquity,  Ptolemy  continued  to  be  re- 
garded  as  such  in  Byz.  until  the  Palaiologan  pe- 
riod,  when  some  astronomers,  beginning  with 
Gregory  Chioniades,  were  persuaded  to  prefer 
new  parameters  and  methods  of  computation  de- 
rived  from  Islamic  sources.  Ptolemy’s  most  im- 
pressive  work,  in  which  he  presented  the  astro- 
nomical  system  named  after  him,  was  the 
Mathematical  Composition  ( Syntaxis  mathematike),  bet- 
ter  known  as  the  Almagest.  Besides  numerous  Byz. 
MSS  (including  two  of  the  gth  C.),  two  early 
commentaries — by  Pappos  and  by  Theon — and 
the  Prolegomena — probably  by  Eutorios — attest  to 
its  popularity.  There  were  also  two  i4th-C.  com- 
mentators,  Theodore  Metochites  and  Nicholas 
Rabasilas  (bk,3  only). 

Of  Ptolemy’s  other  astronomical  works,  only  the 
Phases  of  the  Fixed  Stars  and  the  Canobic  Inscription 
survive  complete  in  Greek.  The  canons  to  the 
Handy  Tables  are  preserved,  though  the  tables 
themselves  were  known  only  in  Theon’s  version; 
and  of  the  Planetary  Hypotheses,  only  the  major 
portion  of  book  1  survives  in  Greek. 

Ptolemy’s  astrological  work,  the  Astrological  Ef- 
fects  ( Apotelesmatiha ),  was  known  to  Byz.  both  in  its 
original  form  and  in  the  Treatment  ( Metacheiresis ) 
ascribed  to  Proklos.  An  anonymous  commentary 
on  it  seems  to  be  of  the  3rd  C.  rather  than  Byz. 
The  Fruit  (Karpos)  is  not  a  work  by  Ptolemy  but 
was  translated  into  Greek  from  the  original  Arabic 
ca.  1000. 

The  Geography  was  apparently  little  read  in  Byz. 
until  its  rediscovery  in  the  1 2gos  by  Maximos 
Planoudes,  who  may  be  the  source  of  the  extant 
maps  accompanying  the  text  (A.  Diller,  TAPA  71 
[ig4o]  62—67).  Scholia  on  the  Geography  were  writ- 
ten  by  Nikephoros  Gregoras.  This  renewed  in- 
terest  is  epitomized  in  the  detailed  polychrome 
maps  illustrating  the  Geography  in  the  early  i4th- 
C.  Venice,  Marc.  gr.  516  (Furlan,  Marciana  4:31- 
34).  These  show  latitudes  and  longitudes,  indicate 
rivers,  lakes  and  seas;  and  employ  crenellated 
emblems  for  cities.  Ptolemy’s  Harmonics  was  also 
read  by  scholars  of  the  Palaiologan  period — most 
importantly,  George  Pachymeres,  Gregoras,  and 
Isaac  Argyros.  The  works  of  Ptolemy  were  trans- 
lated  into  Arabic  beginning  in  the  gth  C.  and  into 


Latin  by  such  scholars  as  William  of  Moerbeke 
and  Eugenios  of  Palermo. 

ed.  Opera  quae  exstant  omnia,  ed.  J.L.  Heiberg  et  al.,  3 
vols.  (Leipzig  1898-1954).  Geographia,  ed.  C.F.A.  Nobbe,  3 
vols.  (Leipzig  1843—45;  rP-  Hildesheim  1966).  Claudh  Pto- 
lemaei  Geographiae  codex  Urbinas  Graecus  82,  ed  J.  Fischer,  2 
vols.  in  4  pts.  (Leiden-Leipzig  1932).  I.  Düring,  Die  Har- 
monielehre  des  Kla udios  Ptolemaios  (Göteborg  1930). 

lit.  O.  Neugebauer,  A  History  of  Ancient  Mathematical 
Astronomy  (New  York  1975)  1:21-261,  2:917-41.  G.J. 
Toomer,  Ptolemy’s  Almagesl  (London  1984).  P.  Kunitzsch, 
Der  Slernkatalog  des  Almagest:  Dte  arabisch-mittelalterliche  Tra- 
dition  (Wiesbaden  1986).  -D.P.,  A.C. 

PULCHERIA  (IIoiA^epía),  augusta  (from  4  July 
414),  sister  of  Theodosios  II,  saint;  born  Constan- 
tinople  ig  Jan.  3gg,  died  Constantinople  July  453; 
feastday  10  Sept.  or  1 1  July.  Orphaned  after  the 
death  of  her  father  Arkadios,  Pulcheria  was  15 
when  she  assumed  power.  She  replaced  the  prae- 
torian  prefect  Anthemios  with  Aurelianos  and 
exercised  influence  on  her  younger  brother 
Theodosios.  Pulcheria  was  ardently  religious:  she 
took  a  public  vow  of  virginity  and  urged  her 
sisters  to  follow  her  example.  She  was  later  (PG 
86:165^)  credited  with  having  requested  from 
Jerusalem  the  image  of  the  Virgin  supposedly 
painted  by  the  apostle  Luke.  Supported  by  Patr. 
Attiros,  she  transformed  the  court  into  a  con- 
ventlike  community  and  supervised  the  education 
of  the  young  emperor.  Pulcheria  was  Western 
oriented.  She  restored  the  bust  of  Honorius  in 
the  senate  of  Constantinople  and  rejected  the  pro- 
Persian  policy  of  Anthemios,  thus  provoking  hos- 
tilities  with  Persia  ca.420  (K.  Holum,  GRBS  18 
[ 1 977]  >62).  Pulcheria’s  influence  was  challenged 
by  her  sister-in-law  Athenais-Eudokia  and  then 
by  Patr.  Nestorios,  who  denied  Pulcheria’s  right 
to  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies  (probably  15  Apr. 
428).  Allied  with  Cyrii.  of  Alexandria,  Pulcheria 
was  victorious  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus  in  431, 
demoting  and  exiling  Nestorios.  After  the  return 
of  Athenais  from  her  trip  to  Jerusalem  (43^)  and 
her  promotion  of  the  eunuch  Chrysaphios,  Pul- 
cheria  fell  from  power  (441).  Her  interests  were 
defeated  at  the  “Robber”  Council  of  Ephesus  in 
44g.  She  thereafter  sought  alliance  with  Pope  Leo 
I.  The  unexpected  death  of  Theodosios  in  450 
brought  Pulcheria  again  to  the  forefront.  Despite 
her  vow  of  virginity  she  married  Marcian  (the 
marriage  was  regarded  as  nominal)  and  with  his 
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help  and  the  support  of  Rome  restored  Ortho- 
doxy  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  where  she 
made  a  personal  appearance. 

lit.  Holum,  Theodosian  Empresses  79—1 1 1,  147—228. 

-T.E.G.,  A.C. 

PULPIT.  See  Ambo. 

PUN  (Trapopopiacría,  rm'pr/yT/trts),  a  figure  of 
speech,  discussed  by  antique  rhetorical  theory;  a 
play  on  words,  involving  the  juxtaposition — either 
obvious  or  more  subtle — of  two  or  more  words 
with  similar  meaning,  or  two  words  similar  in 
form  but  with  different  meanings.  The  punning 
effect  might  be  achieved  by  a  slight  change  of  the 
word’s  form  so  that  the  similarity  remained  rec- 
ognizable — by  the  addition  or  removal  of  several 
letters,  by  using  the  same  root  in  different  gram- 
matical  categories  (noun,  adjective,  etc.),  or  the 
same  word  in  different  grammatical  cases.  Church 
fathers,  with  their  concern  for  explaining  the  great 
riddle  of  the  cosmos,  took  puns  seriously:  thus 
John  of  Damascus  ( Exp.fidei .  12.2-3,  ec^-  Kotter, 
Schrìften  2:35),  developing  pseudo-Dionysios’s 
statement  ( De  divinis  nominibus  1.3;  PG  3:589!}-^) 
that  God  is  “the  cause,  beginning,  existence,  and 
life”  introduced  a  series  of  puns:  “the  life  of  the 
living,  the  existence  of  the  existent,  etc.”  A  typical 
form  of  Byz.  puns  was  the  interpretation  of  the 
hidden  significance  of  names  (Irene  as  peace, 
Eusebios  as  pious,  etc.),  sometimes  by  opposition 
(“Eusebios  but  truly  impious”).  Manuel  I  Kom- 
nenos,  as  a  sort  of  reified  Christological  pun, 
placed  the  image  of  Christ  Emmanuel  on  his 
coins. 

In  addition  to  using  the  pun  as  a  tool  of  inter- 
pretation,  Byz.  authors  resorted  to  it  as  a  device 
of  invective  or  playful  entertainment:  an  unpop- 
ular  or  false  patriarch  might  be  called  “phra- 
tiarch”  (leader  of  a  faction);  under  the  guise  of 
pious  fasting  ( nesteia )  Eustathios  discovers  robbery 
( lesteia )  (Escorial  Y  II  10,  fol.3gv);  hypocrisy,  he 
says  (Eust.  Thess.,  Opuscula  73.40—41),  is  a 
delightful-looking  (charopon)  beast  concealing  his 
jagged  ( karcharon )  teeth.  A  gullible  collector  of 
relics  was  jeered  by  Christopher  of  Mytilene 
for  buying  bones  of  sheep  (probatà)  instead  of 
those  of  St.  Probos.  “What  spell  or  melodies  of 
the  Sirens,”  exclaims  Choniates  (Nik.Chon.  393. 1 1), 
“could  have  lured  them  toward  peace  (pros  eirenen 


[pronounced  "prosirinin”])?”  Healso  relates  (p.44if) 
an  obscenejoke  about  Isaac  II  Angelos,  who  asked 
at  dinner  for  some  salt  ( halas ),  but  was  deliberately 
misunderstood  by  a  jester  to  have  asked  to  try 
“other  ( allas )  women.” 

lit.  Martin,  Rhelorik  304!.  Lausberg,  Handbuch  1:322— 
25.  -A.K. 

PUNISHMENT.  See  Penalties;  Torture. 

PURCHASE  DEEDS.  See  Sale 

PURCHASES,  CONFIRMATION  OF,  is  rarely 
mentioned  in  Byz.  documents.  In  1301  a  group 
of  peasants,  one  of  whom  is  named  the  anthropos 
and  others  the  paroihoi  of  Amnon,  sold  a  chora- 
phion  to  the  Esphigmenou  monastery;  the  charter 
( Esphig .,  no.  10.4-5)  formulated  expressly  that  they 
did  it  “with  the  volition  and  permission  of  the 
lord  ( kyrios )  Alexios  Amnon.”  In  1331  a  certain 
Doukopoulos  confirmed  a  donation  of  his  paroikoi 
to  a  monastery  (Docheiar.,  no.i  1.1-4).  More  com- 
plex  is  a  case  of  1193  when  two  inhabitants  of  the 
chorion  of  Sillamon  or  Sillamos  on  Crete  sold  two 
parcels  of  vineyard  to  the  notary  Leo  Rrestes;  the 
social  status  of  the  sellers  is  not  defined  in  the 
document  but  it  states  that  they  notified  their  lord 
(authentes)  the  logariastes  Michael  Chrysoberges  (MM 
6:125.18—22)  about  the  purchase;  they  were 
probably  dependent  peasants.  Even  free  individ- 
uals  and  institutions  needed  (always  or  in  certain 
cases?)  a  confirmation  of  their  land  purchases 
from  the  authorities:  monasteries  regularly  asked 
new  emperors  for  the  confirmation  of  their  for- 
mer  acquisitions  with  the  result  that  imperial  chry- 
sobulls  often  repeated  identical  lists  of  purchases 
and  donations.  The  vita  of  Cyril  Phileotes  by 
Nicholas  Kataskepenos  (ch.47.8)  shows  that  Al- 
exios  I  considered  the  lands  acquired  by  Cyril  and 
his  brother  for  a  monastery  as  state  property 
until  the  government  announced  its  grant  to  the 
monastery,  that  is,  confirmed  the  acquisition. 

-A.K. 

PURGATORY  (uadaprrjpiop,  TrovpyaTÓpiov),  a 
place  of  purification  and  temporal  punishment 
where  souls  of  those  who  have  died  without  mor- 
tal  sin  can  expiate  their  venial  sins  by  temporary 
suffering  before  entering  paradise;  it  is  thus  a 
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third  locality  “between”  heaven  and  Hell.  The 
doctrine  of  purgatory,  rejected  by  the  Eastern 
church  during  the  theological  debates  of  the  i2th 
C.,  paradoxically  can  be  traced  back  in  its  essential 
features  to  Greek  patristic  theology.  The  view  that 
punishment  serves  to  improve,  which  can  be  found 
already  in  Plato,  is  augmented  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria  ( Strom .  6.6)  in  the  argument  that 
when  the  soul  is  liberated  from  the  body  it  is  open 
to  a  gradual  increase  in  knowledge.  Origen  fre- 
quently  speaks  of  a  “purifying  fire”;  by  this  term, 
however,  he  means  the  inner  torment  of  the  soul, 
which  follows  from  his  presupposition  of  the  apo- 
katastasis  panton,  the  restoration  of  all  spiritual 
beings,  and  so  does  not  imply  the  existence  of  a 
“third  place."  Already  in  the  Cappadocian  Fathers 
the  expression  “purificatory  fire”  is  found. 

The  idea  of  a  purifying,  atoning  punishment 
for  the  redemption  of  those  who  have  died  was 
consistent  with  the  simultaneous  admonition  to 
the  living  to  offer  intercessory  prayer.  In  the  year 
1231,  after  a  debate  between  George  Bardanes 
and  the  Franciscan  Bartholomaeus  in  Otranto,  the 
question  was  forced  on  Byz.  theology  from  a  scho- 
lastic  view.  At  the  Union  Councils  of  Lyons  in 
1274  and  Ferrara-Florence  in  1439  (J.  Jorgenson, 
SVThQ  30  [1986]  309—34),  the  question  concern- 
ing  a  “third  place”  was  likewise  ignored,  that  is  to 
say,  it  remained  open.  The  relevant  documents 
speak  only  of  the  essential  content  of  Western 
doctrine,  i.e.,  of  the  ‘'poenae  purgatoriae  (or  calhar- 
tariae).”  The  opposition  between  Byz.  and  the 
West  was  more  a  matter  of  different  mentality 
(systematic  theology  in  the  West  versus  rhetorical 
use  of  Scripture  and  the  church  fathers  in  the 
East)  than  of  a  dogmatic  gap. 

lit.  A.  Michel,  DTC  13  (1936)  1198-212,  1244-64.  A. 
Stawrowsky,  “Le  purgatoire,”  Euntes  Docete  28  (1975)  160— 
83.  G.R.  Edwards,  “Purgatory:  ‘Birth’  or  EvoIution?”/£/í 
36  (1983)  634-46.  G.  Dagron,  “La  perception  d’une  dif- 
férence:  les  débuts  de  la  'Querelle  du  purgatoire,’ ”  15 
CEB,  vol.  4  (Athens  1976)  84-92.  R.  Ombres,  “Latins  and 
Greeks  in  Debate  over  Purgatory,  1230-1439,”  JEH  35 
(1984)  1-14.  -G.P. 

PURIFICATION,  FEAST  OF.  See  Hypapante. 

PURPLE  ( irop<f)vpa ,  àhoypyCç,  (ÌEùttcì,  ò£úç)  in 
Byz.  usage  covered  a  range  of  red-blue  hues, 
prized  for  their  status  value  and  intimately  con- 
nected  with  the  imperial  office.  By  extension,  esp. 


in  monumental  painting  and  book  illustration, 
purple  was  frequently  used  for  the  tunic  of  Christ 
and  the  maphorion  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Purple 
pervaded  the  symbols  of  imperial  power,  from 
the  emperor’s  costume — where  it  allowed  spec- 
tators  to  spot  the  key  figure  in  a  procession  (M. 
McCormick,yÖ£  35  [1985]  1—20) — to  the  purple 
ribbons  marking  confiscated  property  (Agath. 
5.4.2),  not  to  mention  the  porphyry  disks  ( otn - 
phalia,  rotae)  on  which  the  emperor  stood  during 
ceremonies,  the  sarcophaci,  and  the  emperor’s 
signature  in  purple  ink  ( Cod.Just .  I  23.6).  In  the 
4th  C.,  adorare  purpuram  designated  an  audience 
in  which  the  beneficiary  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
kissing  the  emperor’s  purple  garment  (W.T.  Av- 
ery,  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  in  Rome  17 
[1940]  66—80).  In  later  centuries  children  born  to 
emperors  were  called  porphyrogennetoi,  purple 
parchment  is  attested  for  letters  to  foreign  princes, 
and  purple  silk  cords  held  the  seals  hung  from 
imperial  documents. 

Production  of  Purple  Dye.  The  highest  quality 
purple  dye  was  obtained  from  the  mollusk  called 
murex,  found  in  the  region  of  Tyre,  but  also  in 
the  waters  off  the  Peloponnesos  and  adjacent  is- 
lands.  The  production  of  shell-based  purple  dye 
continued  at  least  to  the  i3th  C.  Its  manufacture 
was  very  laborious,  up  to  1 2,000  shells  being  needed 
to  produce  enough  dye  for  the  decoration  of  a 
single  garment  (D.J.  Reese,  AJA  90  [1986]  183). 
This  best  quality  of  purple  was  reserved  for  im- 
perìal  use  (e.g.,  Cod.Just.  IV  40.1;  XI  9.3—5),  al- 
though  lesser  qualities  and  imitations  circulated 
freely  and  abundantly.  Diocletian’s  Price  Edict 
cites  1 2  kinds  of  purple  textile,  whose  unit  price 
ranged  from  10,000  denarii  (for  red  wool)  to 
150,000  denarii  (for  purple  silk).  In  the  late  Ro- 
man  period  the  state  workshops  of  dyers  were 
based  at  Tyre,  where  the  weaving  also  took  place; 
workshops  and  private  guilds  existed  in  Heliopolis 
and  Laodikeia,  and  in  the  west  in  Otranto  (6rh 
C.).  After  the  7th  C.  purple  dyeing  seems  to  have 
been  concentrated  in  Constantinople. 

Control  of  Purple  Textiles.  The  manufacture 
and  export  of  high-quality  textiles  remained  tightly 
controlled.  Some  purple  textiles,  the  blattia,  oxy- 
blatta,  and  hyahintha,  were  reserved  for  the  em- 
peror  and  his  family,  whereas  cheaper  sorts  were 
available  (mostly  as  strips  or  bands)  to  others. 
Faction  members  at  one  time  wore  garments  re- 
sembling  imperial  raiment  and  adorned  with  blat- 
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tion  oxy,  but,  according  to  a  later  source,  Emp. 
Tiberios  I  limited  them  to  a  purple  hem  of  two- 
fingers  width  (Cedr.  1:688.19-689.1).  Leo  VI  lib- 
eralized  the  sale  of  purple  remnants  (nov.8o),  but 
relaxations  of  this  sort  were  limited.  When  Isaac 
II  allowed  his  maternal  uncle,  Theodore  Kasta- 
monites,  to  use  a  purple  cloalt  and  horse  trappings 
and  even  to  sign  documents  in  purple  ink,  it 
aroused  the  indignation  of  his  contemporaries 
(Nik.Chon.  438.38-45).  (See  also  Color.) 

lit.  K.  Schneider,  RE  23  (1959)  2000-2020.  M.  Rein- 
hold,  History  of  Purple  as  a  Status  Symbol  in  Antiquity  (Brussels 
1970),  with  rev.  F.  KoIb,  Gnomon  45  ( 1973)  56C  H.  Gipper, 
“Purpur:  Weg  und  Leistung  eines  umstrittenen  Farb- 
worts,”  Glotta  42  (1964)  39-69.  Kazhdan-Franklin,  Studies 
259-62.  Hunger,  Reich  84-89.  -M.McC.,  A.K.,  A.C. 

PUTEAL  (nepurTÓfjuov),  a  stone  or  wooden  well- 
head,  sometimes  furnished  with  a  basin  and  a 
wheel  for  drawing  water.  Puteals  usually  took  the 
form  of  a  column  base,  cubical  or  cylindrical,  and 
were  sometimes  made  of  reused  antique  altars  or 
column  drums.  Polygonal,  cruciform,  or  quatre- 
foil  versions  appear  in  representations  of  Christ 
healing  the  Paralytic  and  with  the  Samaritan 
Woman  (Orlandos,  Patmos,  pls.  8,  33).  An  elabo- 
rate  puteal  in  Constantinople  is  decorated  with  a 
pair  of  dragons  flanking  a  human  mask,  a  theme 
inspired  by  the  so-called  Dan  amulets  (L.  Bouras, 
JÖB  27  [1978]  323—26),  while  a  Cretan  example 
of  the  late  i2th  or  the  early  i3th  C.  is  decorated 
with  a  foliate  cross,  a  bicorporate  lion,  a  griffin, 
and  a  hunting  scene  (A.  Orlandos,  ArchDelt  9 
[1924— 25J  188—91).  The  puteal  of  the  Holy  Well 
is  recorded  among  the  relics  of  Hagia  Sophia  in 
Constantinople. 

lit.  Koukoules,  Bios  4:315-17.  -L.Ph.B. 

PYLAI  (riú\ai,  now  Yalova),  port  on  the  Sea  of 
Marmara.  Pylai  derived  its  name,  “the  Gates  [of 
Asia],”  from  its  position  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
main  routes  into  Asia  Minor.  Herakleios  set  forth 
from  here  against  the  Persians  in  622;  in  the  9th 
C.  emperors  regularly  landed  at  Pylai,  where  they 
were  met  by  the  domestikos  of  the  Optimatoi.  The 
importance  of  Pylai  was  also  reflected  in  the  bea- 
con  above  the  town  that  brought  news  from  the 
frontier  and  the  imperial  xenodocheion  established 
in  it.  Pylai  was  a  port  for  shipment  of  food  to  the 


capital:  Leo  of  Synada  described  it  as  a  wretched 
village  filled  with  pigs,  horses,  donkeys,  cattle,  and 
sheep  waiting  to  be  shipped  to  Constantinople.  In 
1071  Romanos  IV  Diogenes  set  out  from  this 
town  on  his  fatal  campaign;  the  Turks  ravaged 
the  district  after  Mantzikert.  Pylai  recovered  un- 
der  the  Romnenoi  and  in  1147  received  a  colony 
of  Greek  refugees  from  Phrygia.  By  1199,  Pylai, 
together  with  Pythia,  formed  an  epìskepsis,  where 
Venetian  traders  received  privileges,  and  by  1204 
constituted  a  separate  province  (D.  Zakythenos, 
EEBS  19  [1949]  4;  25  [1955]  >39f)-  The  Laskarids 
maintained  Pylai  against  the  Latins;  it  was  their 
main  port  for  Nicaea.  In  1302,  however,  Turkish 
attacks  were  so  serious  that  much  of  the  popula- 
tion  took  refuge  in  the  Princes’  Islands.  It  ap- 
parently  fell  to  the  Turks  soon  after.  Pylai  was 
never  a  bishopric.  Byz.  remains  survive  not  in  the 
town  but  in  the  nearby  hot  springs  of  Pythia 
Therma,  a  Byz.  resort  in  all  periods. 

lit.  T.  Corsten,  Die  Inschnften  von  Apameia  (Bithynien) 
und  Pylai  (Bonn  1987).  A.M.  Mansel,  Yaloua  und  Umgebung 
(Istanbul  1936).  -C.F. 

PYRGOS  (7 rvpyo<;),  a  fortification  tower;  other 
uses  of  the  term  are,  however,  also  known  (vari- 
ations  are  discussed  by  D.  Vagiakakos  in  Pyrgoi 
kai  hastra,  infra  47-49).  A  pyrgos  could  be  used  as 
a  fortified  country  residence  (e.g.,  St.  Basil  on 
Lake  Koronia  near  Thessalonike)  or  as  a  fortified 
residence  within  an  urbanized  setting  (e.g.,  at 
Galatista  on  Chalkidike — I.A.  Papangelos,  Chroni- 
ka  Chalkidikes  33-34  [1978]  70).  Most  commonly 
a  pyrgos  formed  an  integral  part  of  monastic  for- 
tification  walls,  as  on  Mt.  Athos  (Orlandos,  Mon- 
ast.Arch.  134—38).  It  could  serve  as  a  belfry  (ibid. 
127—34)  or  as  a  platform  for  an  elevated  chapel 
(D.  Piguet-Panayotova,  Byzantion  49  [1979]  363- 
84).  Most  pyrgoi  are  characterized  by  a  square  plan 
and  smooth  exterior  faces.  A  distinctive  type  ap- 
pears  in  the  Balkans  around  1300:  characterized 
by  multiple  projecting  spur  walls  on  all  four  faces, 
it  seems  to  be  related  to  a  type  of  French  medieval 
donjon,  though  the  links  between  these  two  de- 
velopments  have  been  insufficiently  studied. 

Literary  References  to  Pyrgoi.  There  are  only 
infrequent  references  to  pyrgoi  in  monastic  docu- 
ments  before  the  iqth  C.;  those  that  are  men- 
tioned  are  primarily  “ancient  pyrgoi”  (e.g.,  Ivir. 
nos.  4.49,  29.1 1)  that  were  used  as  landmarks.  In 
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the  i4th  and  i5th  C.,  in  contrast,  the  lands  of  the 
monasteries  of  Mt.  Athos  were  dotted  with  pyrgoi 
having  a  double  function.  They  were  both  forti- 
fications  (which  sometimes  suffered  from  hostile 
attacks  but  were  rebuilt  to  be  even  “more  beautiful 
and  strong”;  see  Pantei,  no.  13.3-7)  and  centers 
of  monastic  estates.  A  praktikon  of  1 338  speaks  of 
a  metochion  around  the  pyrgos  (Xenoph.,  110.25.15), 
and  an  inventory  of  1409  lists  the  pyrgos  of  Peri- 
gardikeia  and  half  of  the  pyrgos  of  Ermeleia  among 
the  “ metochia  and  ktemata"  of  Docheiariou.  The 
pyrgoi,  like  choria,  are  described  as  inhabited  by 
peasants  ( Docheiar .,  no.53.2-16)  and  as  such  are 
almost  indistinguishable  from  metochia. 

lit.  M.  Zivojinovic,  Svetogorske  kelije  i  pirgiwi  u  srednjem 
veku  (Belgrade  1972).  Pyrgoi  kai  kaslra,  ed.  N.K.  Moutso- 
poulos  (ThessaIonike  1980).  S.  Curíic,  “Pyrgos — Stl’p — 
Donjon:  A  Western  Fortification  Concept  on  Mount  Athos 
and  Its  Sources,"  7  BSC  Abslracls  (1981)  2if.  X.  Chvostova, 
“Vzaimootnosenija  Chilandarskogo  monastyrja  i  nekoto- 
rych  ego  metochov  v  XIV  v.,”  VizVrem  18  (1961)  S4— 47- 

'  -S.C.,  A.K. 

PYRRHON  (Ylvppú)v)  of  Elis,  ancient  Greek  phi- 
losopher,  founder  of  Skepticism;  born  ca. 365/360, 
died  275/270  b.c.  Redrenos  (Cedr.  i:28gf)  in- 
cluded  the  followers  of  Pyrrhon  and  Sextus  Em- 
piricus  (2nd  C.)  as  the  last  school  in  his  list  of 
ancient  philosophers;  he  considered  ahatalepsia 
“imperturbability  of  mind”  as  the  major  point  of 
Pyrrhonian  tenets.  Pyrrhon’s  ideas  were  rejected 
by  many  Byz.  theologians,  esp.  Gregory  Palamas, 
since  they  contradicted  the  concept  of  absolute 
truth;  Photios  (Bibl,  cod.212)  is  an  exception, 
treating  Pyrrhon  neutrally  or  even  positively.  The 
term  akatalepsia,  however,  was  appropriated  by 
Christian  theologians.  Thus  Basil  the  Great  (ed. 
Courtonne,  ep.234:  2.12-14)  acknowledges  the 
“feeling  of  akatalepsia"  as  far  as  the  divine  sub- 
stance  is  concerned — “we  know  that  the  substance 
exists  but  not  what  it  is.” 

ut.  G.  PodskaIsky,  “Nikolaos  von  Methone  und  die 
Proklosrenaissancc  in  Byzanz,"  OrChrP  42  (1976)  5126 

-A.K. 

PYRRHOS  (IlOppoç),  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
(20  Dec.  638—29  Sept.  641;  8/gJan.-i  June  654); 
died  Constantinople.  A  favorite  of  Herakleios  (he 
was  godson  of  the  emperor’s  sister)  and  Patr. 
Sergios  I,  Pyrrhos  was  hegoumenos  of  the  monas- 


tery  of  Chrysopolis  before  becoming  patriarch. 
He  supported  the  Monothelite  program  of  Ser- 
gios  and  immediately  confirmed  the  Erthesis 
(RegPatr,  fasc.  1,  no.294).  He  found  himself  in  a 
difficult  position,  however,  because  of  Orthodox 
opposition  directed  by  Stephen  of  Dor  in  Palestine 
and  Maximos  the  Confessor  and  because  the 
new  popejohn  IV  (640—42)  rejected  the  Ekthesis. 
The  conflict  in  the  exarchate  of  Africa  was  exac- 
erbated  by  the  arrival  of  Monothelite  refugees 
from  Egypt,  esp.  the  activity  of  Monothelite  nuns. 
The  death  of  Herakleios  stirred  up  the  rivalry  of 
two  court  parties:  Pyrrhos  supported  Martina 
and  ended  up  on  the  losing  side.  Consequently 
he  laid  his  episcopal  attire  on  the  altar  of  Hagia 
Sophia  and  left  for  Carthage,  without  having  been 
canonically  deposed. 

His  successor,  Paul  II  (641-53),  was  a  Mono- 
thelite  who  supported  Constans  II  and  could  not 
achieve  a  compromise  with  Popes  Theodore  I 
(642-49)  and  Martin  I.  The  exarch  of  Carthage 
Gregory  decided  to  use  the  conflict  to  attract  the 
support  of  Pyrrhos,  who  still  had  not  been  can- 
onically  deposed;  in  645  Gregory  organized  a 
disputation  between  Pyrrhos  and  Maximos  (PG 
91:287—354)  as  a  result  of  which  Pyrrhos  con- 
verted  to  Orthodoxy  and  accompanied  Maximos 
to  Rome.  Gregory’s  death  in  the  war  against  the 
Arabs  ruined  Pyrrhos’s  hopes  of  regaining  the 
patriarchal  throne  through  a  military  insurrec- 
tion;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Typos  of  Constans 
II  brought  no  peace  with  Rome.  After  the  death 
of  Paul  II,  Pyrrhos  recanted  once  more,  claiming 
that  he  had  been  forced  to  renounce  Mono- 
theletism  by  starvation  and  torture.  Finally  Con- 
stans  accepted  him,  but  Pyrrhos’s  second  patriar- 
chate  (654)  lasted  only  a  few  months.  Together 
with  Sergios  I  he  was  condemned  by  the  Council 
of  680. 

lit.  RegPalr,  fasc.  1,  nos.  294-98.  Dieten,  Patriarchen 
!â7— 10^,.  Stratos  Sîtidic*.  ot.VIII  ^  10^6^  1 1  —  1 0.  W.  Pcitz 
“Martin  I.  und  Maximus  Confessor,”  Histjb  38  {1917)  213- 
36,  429-58.  -A.K. 

PYTHIA.  See  Pylai. 

PYXIS,  modern  conventional  term  (from  Greek 
7rv£iç,  “box’j  for  a  circular  or  elliptical  container 
cut  from  a  section  of  elephant  tusk.  Most  are 
attributed  on  stylistic  grounds  to  the  5th— 7th  C. 
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Pyxis.  The  Moggio  pyxis;  ívory,  late  5th— 6th  C.  Dum- 
barton  Oaks,  Washington,  D.C.  The  pyxis  is  decorated 
with  Oid  Testament  scenes  (Moses  receives  the  Law, 
the  Israelites  express  their  awe). 

ancl  to  North  Africa,  Gaul,  or  Syria-Palestine, 
although  the  provenance  of  only  two  is  known. 
Normally,  pyxides  do  not  exceed  9  cm  in  height, 
although  two  examples  with  Orphic  scenes  are 


exceptionally  tall  (16  cm).  Elaborately  carved,  about 
20  examples  with  pagan  iconography  and  more 
than  40  with  Old  and  New  Testament  subjects  or, 
more  rarely,  scenes  of  martyrdom,  are  preserved. 
The  diversity  of  subject  matter  represented  on 
the  outside  provides  a  few  clues  as  to  their  func- 
tion.  It  has  been  argued  that  pyxides  with  scenes 
of  Christ  healing  may  have  been  used  for  medi- 
cations  and  that  others  with  the  Myrrophoroi 
contained  the  Eucharistic  wine  (A.  St.  Clair,  Gesta 
18  [1979]  '27-35)  or  eulogiai;  Volbach  (infra) 
suggested  that  some  were  containers  for  incense, 
as  prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Narbonne  (589). 
Some  Christian  specimens  had  locks  (now  usually 
missing)  or  seals;  pagan  pyxides  lacked  these  pre- 
cautions.  The  decoration  of  many  is  sufhciently 
alike  to  suggest  that,  rather  than  being  unique 
creations,  pyxides  were  produced  in  series.  One 
ìoth-  or  1  ìth-C.  example  is  known  (W.D.  Wixom, 
Gesta  20  [1981]  43-49)-  This  is  possibly  a  delib- 
erate  archaism  since  its  shape  differs  from  the 
gilded  rectangular  boxes  held  by  deacons  and 
angels  in  monumental  painting  of  the  period. 

lit.  Volbach,  Elfenbemarbeiten,  nos.  89-106,  i6i-20ia. 
J.  Duffy,  G.  Vikan,  “A  Small  Box  in  John  Moschus,”  GRBS 
24  (i983)  93-99-  -A.C. 
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QÀDl  AL-NUCMÀN,  AL-,  more  fully  ibn  Mu- 
hammad  ibn  Hayyün  al-Tamîmî  al-Qâdí  al- 
Nucmân,  Arab  jurist  and  historian  of  the  Fätim- 
ids;  born  Tunisia  ca.904,  died  Cairo  974.  He 
served  this  dynasty’s  first  four  caliphs  as  palace 
librarian,  chief  judge,  and  adviser.  Of  over  50 
works  attributed  to  him,  20  have  survived.  The 
chief  exponent  of  early  Ismâ'îlljurisprudence  and 
Fâtimid  propaganda,  two  of  his  historical  works 
are  important  for  the  Byzantinist. 

His  Opening  of  the  Mission  and  Beginning  of  the 
State,  completed  in  957,  is  a  contemporary  history 
of  the  eariy  Fâtimids,  rich  in  firsthand  reports, 
including  information  on  Fätimid  expeditions 
against  Byz.  Calabria.  The  Councils  and  Outings, 
written  between  959  and  970,  is  a  semiofficial 
compilation  based  on  the  author’s  intimate  knowl- 
edge — including  detailed  minutes — of  counciìs, 
statements,  and  decisions  of  the  caliph  al-Mucizz 
(953—75).  Propagandistic  in  tone  and  somewhat 
hagiographic  in  approach,  it  sheds  important  light 
on  Fätimid  foreign  policy,  inter-Arab  rivalries, 
and  Byz.-Arab  relations,  for  example,  naval  col- 
laboration  between  Byz.  and  the  Umayyads  of 
Spain  against  the  Fätimids  (956-57),  the  recep- 
tion  of  a  Byz.  ambassador  at  the  Fätimid  court 
(S.M.  Stern,  Bymntion  20  [1950]  239—58),  the  Byz.- 
Fätimid  truce  of  957,  al-Mucizz’s  refusal  to  send 
envoys  to  Constantinople  and  his  correspondence 
with  both  Constantine  VII  and  Romanos  II,  the 
Byz.  expedition  against  Crete  in  960—61  (F.  Dach- 
raoui,  Cahiers  de  Tunisie  26—27  [1959]  307—18), 
and  the  role  of  Byz.  artisans  in  Fätimid  industry. 

ed.  Opening  of  the  Mission — Iftitäh  al-Dacwa,  ed.  W.  Qadi 
(Beirut  1971).  Councils  and  Outings — al-Majâlis  wa-l-Musäyarât, 
ed.  H.  Faqí  et  al.  (Tunis  1978). 

lit.  I.K.  Poonawala,  Bibliography  of  IsmäHli  Literature 
(Malibu,  Calif.,  1977)  48-68.  -A.Sh. 

QALCAT  SEM'ÄN  (TeÄ.ánicrcroç),  in  Syria  north- 
east  of  Antioch,  the  site  of  a  pilgrimage  complex 
built  ca.476— 90  around  the  column  of  Symeon 
the  Stylite  the  Elder  in  the  limestone  massif 
beside  the  road  running  north  to  Cyrrhus  from 


the  Antioch-Chalkis  highway.  Prominently  situ- 
ated,  the  complex  was  approached  through  a 
triumphal  arch.  After  Symeon’s  death  in  459,  his 
body  was  escorted  to  Antioch,  where  a  large 
martyrion  was  built  in  his  honor,  perhaps  before 
467  (Malal.  369.10-16).  The  patron  and  the 
building  dates  of  the  Telanissos  shrine  remain 
matters  of  conjecture,  but  imperial  patronage  has 
been  suggested  on  account  of  its  large  scale  and 
lavish  decoration.  The  shrine  was  cruciform  in 
plan,  with  four  basilical  wings  fanning  out  from 
an  octagon  surrounding  the  Stylite’s  column.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  or  not  the  octagon,  whose  span 
is  about  20  m,  was  originally  roofed  (with  a  wooden 
dome?),  but  by  the  590S  it  was  said  by  Evagrios 
Scholastihos  to  be  open  to  the  sky.  The  capitals 
of  the  shrine  are  of  a  finely  cut  wind-blown  acan- 
thus  type  distinctive  of  northern  Syria;  marble 
champlevé-carved  revetment  plaques,  similar  to 
those  found  at  Antioch  and  Seleureia  Pieria, 
decorated  the  walls.  An  octagonal  baptistery  was 
erected  a  short  distance  west  of  the  shrine,  and  a 
monastery  was  built  in  the  vicinity.  Relatively  little 
is  recorded  of  the  site  after  the  6th  C.,  at  the  time 
when  Symeon  the  Stylite  the  Younger  was 
gaining  popularity  on  the  Wondrous  Mountain. 

The  monastery  at  Qalcat  Sem'än  was  refounded 
in  the  ìoth.C.,  before  the  Byz.  reconquest  of 
Antioch  in  969.  Situated  at  that  period  on  the 
Byz.-Arab  frontier  of  northern  Syria,  the  shrine 
itself  was  fortified  reusing  some  of  its  ashlar  stone, 
and  the  church  area  was  reduced  to  the  eastern 
basilical  arm,  where  a  Greek-Syriac  pavement  in- 
scription  daled  979  iccoids  ihis  woik.  (Foi  il'i., 
see  next  page.) 

lit.  Tchalenko,  Villages  1:205-76;  3:124.  F.  Deich- 
mann,  “Qalb  Löze  und  Qal'at  Sem'ân, "  SBAW  (1982),  no.6, 
3-40.  J.-L.  Biscop,  J.-P.  Sodini,  “Travaux  à  Qal‘at  Sem'an,” 

1  1  IntCongChrArch  (Rome  1989)  1675-93.  -M.M.M. 

QALB  LAWZAH,  in  Syria,  site  of  large  5th-C. 
basilical  church  in  the  province  of  Syria  I  between 
Antioch  and  Berroia  (Aleppo);  ancient  name  un- 
known.  While  its  function  is  unclear  (pilgrimage 
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QASR  IBN  WARDAN 


Qalcat  Sem'än.  General  view  of  the  pilgrimage  shrine. 


or  village  church?),  the  ashlar  limestone  church  is 
distinguished  architecturally  by  several  typically 
northern  Syrian  features:  the  façade  incorporates 
two  symmetrical  towers;  the  nave  and  side  aisles 
open  into  each  other  through  an  arcade  sup- 
ported  by  three  widely  spaced  masonry  piers  in- 
stead  of  the  more  usual  numerous  and  closely 
spaced  piers  or  columns;  the  timber  roof  was 
supported  by  a  corbel  table;  the  exterior  of  the 
apse  was  ringed  by  an  engaged  colonnade.  Equally 
characteristic  is  a  large  sanctuary  room  to  the 
southeast,  which  is  entered  thmugh  a  wide  arch 
that  allowed  the  puhlic  veneration  of  relics;  the 
sculptural  decoration  includes  continuous  orna- 
mented  moldings  both  inside  and  out,  those  around 
the  window  terminating  in  volutes. 

lit.  Mango,  Byi.Arch.  140—45,  151.  F.  Deichinann,  "Qalb 
L.öze  und  Qal'at  Sem'ân,”  SBAW  (1982)  110.6,  3—40. 

-M.M.M. 

QASR  IBN  WARDÂN,  in  Syria,  northeast  of 
Hamäh;  complex  of  palace,  church,  and  barracks, 
dated  561—64  and  situated  in  the  province  of 


Syria  II  in  the  desert  limes;  ancient  name  un- 
known.  It  was  probably  the  residence  of  a  military 
commander  (perhaps  named  George)  whose 
monogram  decorates  one  capital.  The  large  bar- 
racks  is  now  largely  destroyed,  but  both  palace 
and  church  are  well  preserved.  The  church  is  a 
domed  basilica  with  inscribed  apse;  the  dome  is 
unusual  by  Constantinopolitan  standards  for  it 
rests  on  an  octagonal  drum,  its  pendentives  are 
pierced  by  windows  springing  within  it,  and  its 
supporting  arches  are  nearly  pointed.  The  two- 
story  palace  had  a  quatrefoil  audience  hall  similar 
to  that  of  other  Syrian  palaces  (e.g.,  at  Bostra). 
In  contrast  to  the  ashlar  typical  of  rural  Syrian 
buildings,  masonry  at  Qasr  ibn  Wardän  is  com- 
posed  of  three  bands  of  stone  alternating  with 
bands  of  brick,  reminiscent  of  masonry  used  in 
western  Asia  Minor  and  Constantinople.  The  site’s 
builder  was  probably  a  Syrian  knowledgeable  about 
the  architecture  of  Constantinople. 

lit.  Mango,  Byz.Arch.  146—58.  C.  Strube,  “Die  Rapitelle 
von  Qasr  ibn  Wardan,”yMCVir  26  (1983)  59—106. 

-M.M.M. 
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QAYS  (Rai'cróç),  Arab  phylarch;  died  ca.536.  He 
is  frequently  confused  (e.g.,  Stein,  Histoire  2.'2g8f) 
with  the  pre-Islamic  poet  Imru’  al-Qays,  about 
whom  fantastic  stories  are  repeated  by  later  Ara- 
bic  sources  (e.g.,  that  he  was  aided  by  Justinian  I 
but  later  lcilled  with  a  magic  cloak  sent  by  the 
emperor  because  he  had  seduced  his  daughter). 
Qays  was  probably  grandson  of  Arethas  of  Kinda, 
phylarch  in  the  520S.  After  the  death  of  Arethas 
in  528,  Justinian  dispatched  three  embassies  to 
Qays,  reports  of  which  are  extant  (see  Nonnosos). 
Prokopios  ( Wars  1.20.9-13)  describes  Qays  as  a 
murderer  and  fugitive  from  his  own  land.  In  fact, 
in  the  context  of  war  with  Persia,  Justinian  seems 
to  have  persuaded  Qays  to  leave  Arabia  and  come 
to  Palestine,  where  he  was  given  “hegemony”  over 
Palestina  I  and  II  ca.532. 

lit.  I.  Kawar,  “Byzantium  and  Kinda,“  BZ  53  (1960) 
57_73-  Idem,  “Procopius  and  Kinda,”  BZ  53  (1960)  74- 
78.  N.  Pigulevskaja,  Araby  u  granic  VizanLii  t  Irana  v  IV— VI 
vv.  (Moscow-Leningrad  1964)  162-64,  168-72.  -T.E.G. 

QAZWÎNÎ,  AL-,  more  fully  Zakariyya’  ibn  Mu- 
hammad  al-Qazwînî,  author  of  Arabic  works  on 
cosmography  and  geography;  born  Qazwîn  (Iran) 
ca.  1203,  died  1283.  Often  overestimated,  he  is 
essentially  a  compiler,  vulgarizer,  and  plagiarizer 
(sometimes  inaccurate)  of  earlier  Arabic  works  on 
geography,  travel,  and  natural  history;  his  fond- 
ness  for  mirabilia  should  be  noted.  The  fame  of 
his  frequently  illustrated  Cosmography,  or  Maruels 
of  Creation  (* Ajai’b  al-Makhlûqât),  apparently  reached 
i6th-C.  Russia.  His  Geography,  or  Monuments  of 
Countries  ( Athar  al-Bilád  wa  Ahhbär  al-cIbâd),  ar- 
ranged  alphabetically  within  each  of  the  seven 
climates,  contains  extracts  on  churches  and  statues 
of  Constantinople,  popular  views  of  Byz.  society 
and  monasticism,  Rome,  Byz.’s  northern  neigh- 
bors,  and  life  in  Seljuk  Asia  Minor,  all  taken  from 
al-HARAWî,  ibn  al-Fakih,  ibn  Sacîd,  Yäqüt,  and 
other  known  Arab  authors. 

ED.  Zakanja  ben  Muhammed  ben  Mahmud  ei-Carwini’s  Kos- 
mographie,  ed.  F.  Wüstenfeld,  2  vols.  (Göttingen  1848-49; 
rp.  Wiesbaden  1967,  also  vol  1.  rp.  Beirut  [n.d.]  and  voI.  2 
Cairo  1966). 

lit.  Krackovskij,  Geog.  Lit.  358-66.  M.  Kowalska,  “The 
Sources  of  al-Qazwînfs  Äthär  al-Biläd,”  Folia  Orienlalia  8 
(ig66)  41-88.  T.  Lewicki,  EI 2  4:865-67.  -A.Sh. 


QENNESHRIN.  See  Chalkis. 


QENNESHRIN  MONASTERY.  See  Europos. 

QUADRIVIUM,  or  “mathematical  quartet”  (7/  rí)ç 
110x67] tiariKT}<;  rerpaKTVç),  term  applied  to  four 
disciplines  (arithmetic,  geometry  [see  Mathemat- 
ics],  music,  and  astronomy)  that  formed  a  group 
complement.iry  to  the  main  curriculum  of  gram- 
mar,  rhetoric,  and  dialectic  (philosophy).  The  word 
tetraktys  was  used  by  the  Byz.  (e.g.,  in  Ignatios  the 
Deacon’s  vita  of  Patr.  Nikephoros  I),  but  the 
quadrivium  never  acquired  an  independent  place 
in  Byz.  education,  even  though  some  textbooks 
treated  the  subject.  One,  written  in  1007/8,  was 
later  falsely  attributed  to  Psellos  (A.  Diller,  Isis  36 
[1946]  132);  more  elaborate  is  the  Tetrabiblos  of 
George  Pachymeres. 

lit.  V.  Laurent  in  P.  Tannery,  Quadnvium  de  Georges 
Pachymère  (Vatican  1940)  xvii— xxxiii.  -A.K. 

QUAESTOR  ( KvaícrT(vp  or  /coimaT&ip)  of  the  sa- 
cred  palace  (Lat.  quaestor  sacri  palatii),  high-ranking 
official  of  the  late  Roman  Empire,  an  office  cre- 
ated  by  Constantine  I.  The  quaestor  was  originally 
responsible  for  drafting  imperial  laws  and,  to- 
gether  with  several  other  functionaries,  dealt  with 
petitions  addressed  to  the  emperor.  His  judicial 
rights  were  relatively  insignificant,  but  as  the  em- 
peror’s  closest  adviser  in  legal  questions  he  ac- 
quired  enormous  influence.  The  importance  of 
the  quaestor  increased  concurrently  with  that  of 
the  magister  officiorum.  Tribonian  was  prob- 
ably  the  most  significant  holder  of  the  office.  In 
539  Justinian  I  introduced  another  office  called 
quaesitor  (called  also  simply  quaestor),  involving 
police  and  judicial  power  in  Constantinople,  esp. 
control  over  newcomers  settling  in  the  capital. 
After  Justinian  some  quaestors  served  as  ìmperial 
envoys:  Troianos  in  574,  Kosmas  in  617. 

By  the  8th/gth  C.  the  quaestor  had  lost  his 
earlier  prestige,  some  of  his  functions  having  been 
transferred  to  the  logothetes  tou  dromou,  the 
epi  ton  deeseon,  and  others;  in  the  late  9th-C. 
Kletorologion  of  Philotheos  the  quaestor  occupies 
34th  place  in  the  hierarchy.  He  was  considered 
one  of  the  judges  and  his  duties  were  those  of 
the  quaesitor  rather  than  of  quaestor  sacri  palatii — 
supervision  of  visitors  and  beggars  in  Constanti- 
nople,  conflicts  between  tenants  and  landlords, 
and  so  on.  While  the  quaestor  in  the  late  Roman 
Empire  did  not  have  his  own  staff,  in  the  gth  C. 
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he  commanded  a  large  and  varied  group  of  offi- 
cials  (antigrapheis,  scribes,  etc.).  The  quaestor 
survived  at  least  until  the  iqth  C.,  when  he  oc- 
cupied  45th  place  in  the  hierarchy,  but  this  was 
only  an  honorary  position. 

lit.  Bury,  Adm.  System  73-77.  Guilland,  Titres,  pt. XXIII 
(1971),  78—104.  Laurent,  Corpus  2:605-24.  J.  Harries,  “The 
Roman  Imperial  Quaestor  from  Constantine  to  Theodosius 
II JRS  78  (1988)  148-72.  S.  Faro,  “II  questore  imperiale: 
luci  ed  ombre  su  natura  e  funzione,”  Hoinonia  8  (1984) 
133-59.  G.  Rolias,  “Metra  tou  Ioustinianou  enantion  tes 
astyphilias  kai  ho  thesmos  tou  koiaisitoros,”  Tomos  Konstan- 
tinou  Harmenopoulou  (Thessalonike  1952)  39—77.  -A.K. 


QUARRIES.  Until  the  5th  C.  the  late  antique 
taste  for  colored  marbles  was  satisfied  from  the 
same  sources  ancient  Rome  had  exploited.  No 
later  than  393,  private  exploitation  was  forbidden 
in  order  to  protect  the  marble  monopoly  of  the 
state,  whose  quarries  included  those  of  Dokimion 
and  Alexandria  in  Bithynia  (Sodini,  “L’artisanat 
urbain”  ìoif).  Masons  used  picks,  wooden  mal- 
lets,  metal  chisels,  and  wedges  to  quarry  stone, 
and  methods  of  cutting,  splitting,  and  dressing 
stone  varied  little  from  those  of  antiquity;  even 
the  sophisticated  ancient  device  of  a  water  mill  is 
attested  at  a  quarry  in  Simitthu  (Tunisia).  Mango 
( Byz.Arch .  24)  suggested  that  antique  quarries,  not 
least  those  of  Proronnesos,  were  abandoned  by 
the  late  6th— 7th  C.,  in  part  because  of  a  decline 
in  the  available  labor  force.  Thereafter,  virtually 
all  stone  used  for  construction  seems  either  to 
have  been  spolia  or  locally  produced.  A  hagio- 
graphical  topos  of  the  1  ìth— 1 2th  C.  ìnvolves  monks 
miraculously  saved  from  being  crushed  by  stones 
that  they  rolled  down  mountains  (PG  1 27:484 A). 
Some  quarrying  did  continue,  as  indicated  by  the 
words  of  Psellos  on  Romanos  III’s  Church  of  the 
Peribleptos  in  Constantinople:  “He  hollowed  all 
the  mountains.”  Despite  the  testimony  of  the  lit- 
erary  sources  on  the  construction  of  the  Nea  Mone 
on  Chios,  which  state  that  marble  was  brought 
from  afar,  much  of  the  polychrome  stone  used 
was  in  fact  from  quarries  on  the  island  (Ch.  Bouras, 
Nea  Moni  i48f).  Elsewhere,  as,  for  example,  in 
Cyprus,  fieldstone  was  widely  used.  In  the  prov- 
inces,  some  ancient  quarries  were  reused  while 
new,  neighboring  sources  were  found:  both  con- 
tributed  to  the  fortress  at  Päcuiul  lui  Soare, 
where  P.  Diaconu  and  E.  Zah  ( Dacia  15  [1971] 
289—306)  found  15  different  types  of  stone  issu- 


ing  from  possibly  20  to  25  quarries.  In  Constan- 
tinople,  the  carved  ornament  of  the  Pantokrator 
and  Chora  monasteries  suggests  that  local  colored 
marbles  were  still  produced  for  decorative  use. 
(See  also  Marble  Trade.) 

lit.  N.  Asgari,  “Roman  and  Early  Byzantine  Marble 
Quarries  ol'  Proconnesus,”  10  IntCongClassArch  (Ankara 
1978)  1 :467~8o.  J.B.  Ward-Perkins,  “Quarries  and  Stone- 
working  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages,”  SetlSlu  18  (1971)  525- 
44.  A.  Dworakowska,  Quarries  m  Roman  Proinnces  (Wroclaw 
1983).  -A.C. 

QUPÄCÍ,  AL-,  Arab  jurist,  diplomat,  and  writer; 
died  Fustät,  Egypt,  Nov.  1062.  Al-Qudäcî  studied 
law  and  Islamic  traditions  ( hadîth )  in  Baghdad  and 
later  became  a  judge  in  Egypt.  He  also  performed 
important  diplomatic  services  for  the  Fâtimid  re- 
gime.  In  1055  he  was  sent  as  a  Fätimid  envoy  to 
Constantinople  on  an  abortive  mission  to  resolve 
the  breach  of  truce  (M.  Canard,  EI2  2:855).  His 
two  major  works  are  a  universal  history,  The  Sources 
of  Knowledge  and  the  Methods  of  the  History  of  the 
Caliphs,  extending  to  the  year  1031;  and  a  topo- 
graphical  work,  Selected  Accounls  on  Topography  and 
History.  His  books  were  highly  esteemed  by  later 
historians  of  Egypt,  particularly  by  al-MAQRîzî. 

lit.  Brockelmann,  Litteratur  1:4186  supp.  1:584!.  C. 
Becker,  Beilràge  lur  Geschichte  Ägyptens  (Strassburg  1902) 
19-21.  C.  Cahen,  “La  diplomatie  orientale  de  Byzance  face 
à  ia  poussée  seldjukide,”  Bymntion  35  (1965)  13.  -A.S.E. 

QUDÀMA  IBN  JA'FAR,  author  of  works  in  Ar- 
abic,  best  known  for  his  Book  of  Reuenues,  which 
includes  valuable  information  on  Byz.;  born  Basra? 
ca.873,  died  Baghdad  between  ca.932  and  948. 
Of  Aramaean  Christian  background,  he  con- 
verted  to  Islam  ca.905  while  a  state  secretary  and 
achieved  high  rank  in  the  department  of  revenues 
in  Baghdad.  Of  his  15  books,  only  an  essay  titled 
Poetics  and  the  Book  of  Reoenues  and  the  Art  of  the 
Secretary  have  survived.  The  latter,  written  after 
928,  is  an  extensive  manual  for  officials;  geo- 
graphical  and  statistical  details  occupy  only  a  small 
portion  therein.  Four  of  eight  sections  survive:  on 
the  army;  the  land  of  Islam,  its  revenues  and 
neighbors;  revenues  in  general;  politics. 

Qudâma’s  information  pertaining  to  Byz.  in- 
cludes  the  topography,  revenue,  and  expenditure 
of  the  Islamic  frontiers  facing  Byz.,  with  valuable 
historical  references;  details  on  the  Byz.  army, 
including  military  hierarchy  and  the  themes;  and 
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brief  remarks  on  a  typical  Arab  raid  into  Asia 
Minor.  Based  on  official  records  and  the  reports 
of  al-jARMî,  his  account  gives  details  on  the  nu- 
merical  strength  of  Byz.  army  corps  and  precisely 
delineates  the  territory  of  each  theme  and  the 
points  of  contact  between  Arab  and  Byz.  territo- 
ries. 

rn.  Book  of  Revenu.es — Kitäb  al-Kharâj  wa  $inûcat  al-Kitäba, 
partial  cd.  M.  de  Goeje  [BGA  6  (1889)],  with  Fr.  tr. 

lit.  Krackovskij,  Geog.  Lit.  i6o-6a.  Miquel,  Gécgraphie 
t:xxviii,  95-101.  Gelzer,  Themen  17-19.  81-100.  S.A. 
Bonebakker,  EI2  5  (1980)  318-22.  -A.Sh. 


QUEDLINBURG  ITALA.  See  Rings,  Boohs  of. 


QUINCUNX.  See  Church  Plan  Types. 
QUINISEXTUM.  See  Trullo,  Council  in. 

QUINTUS  OF  SMYRNA,  poet  of  uncertain  his- 
tory  and  date  {anywhere  from  late  3rd  to  early 
5th  C.).  Quintus  (Kòì'ptoç)  predates  Nonnos  in 
metrical  technique,  but  the  latter’s  date  is  also 
problematic.  No  external  evidence  exists;  Quintus 
himself  says  only  that  he  was  a  shepherd  and  lìved 
at  Smyrna.  The  first  detail  may  be  only  a  Hesiodic 
conceit;  the  second  is  generally  accepted,  though 
Quintus  might  have  manufactured  it  as  a  geo- 
graphical  link  between  himself  and  Homer.  Quin- 
tus’s  extant  work  is  the  epic  Posthomerica,  14  books 
of  (as  he  hoped)  Homeric  hexameters,  bridging 
the  dramatic  gap  between  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
Almost  universally,  modern  critics  deride  Quintus 
for  his  wooden  hexameters,  scant  vocabulary,  and 
poor  imagination,  but  some  passages  are  vivid, 
for  example,  Achilles  and  the  dead  Penthesilea. 
Quintus’s  seeming  knowledge  of  Vergil,  perhaps 
Ovid  as  well,  is  relevant  to  the  general  and  im- 
portant  issue  of  Eastern  acquaintance  with  Latin 
literature.  Earlier  speculation  that  he  or  his  son 
wrote  a  Christian  poem,  The  Vision  of  Dorotheos 
(see  Dorotheos,  Vision  of),  has  now  been  re- 
jected  (A.  Hurst,  Actes  du  Xe  Congrès  de  l’Association 
Guiilaume  Budé  [Paris  1980]  131). 

ed.  Kointou  ta  meth'Homeron,  ed.  A.  Roechly  (Amsterdam 
1968).  Quintus  de  Smyme:  La  Suite  d’Homère,  ed.  F.  Vian,  3 
vols.  (Paris  1963-69),  with  Fr.  tr.  The  Fall  ofTroy,  ed.  A.S. 
Way  (Cambridge,  Mass.-London  1914),  with  Eng.  tr. 

I.IT.  F.  Vian,  Recherches  sur  les  Posthomerica  de  Quintu$  de 
Smyrne  (Paris  1959).  F.  Vian,  E.  Battegay,  Lexique  de  Quintus 


de  Smyrne  (Paris  1984).  M.  Campbell,  A  Commentary  on 
Qiiintus  Smyrnaeus,  Posthomerica  XII  (Leiden  1981).  -B.B. 


QUIRE,  the  basic  unit  of  the  codex,  consisting 
of  one  or  more  folded  sheets  (bifolia  or  diphylla). 
The  quire  is  called  a  bifolium  (or  unio),  binio,  ternio, 
quaternio,  quinio,  etc.,  according  to  the  number  of 
folded  sheets  that  compose  it.  The  most  frequent 
form  is  the  quaternio  (Gr.  tetradion)  made  of  four 
bifolia,  that  is,  eight  folia  or  16  pages;  thus  “te- 
tradion”  became  a  synonym  for  quire.  In  parch- 
ment  MSS,  to  ensure  that  any  two  facing  pages 
were  of  the  same  color  and  surface  texture,  the 
sheets  were  arranged  before  folding,  alternately 
hair  side  upward  and  flesh  side  upward.  In  Greek 
MSS  the  first  and  last  pages  and  the  two  middle 
pages  of  each  quire  are  usually  flesh  side;  this 
system  is  sometimes  reversed  in  MSS  produced  in 
areas  under  Western  influence,  such  as  southern 
Italy  and  Cyprus.  Quires  of  mixed  materials  can 
be  found  in  late  antique  papyrus  codices  and  in 
paper  codices  from  the  1 3th  C.  onward,  leaves  of 
papyrus  or  paper  being  reinforced  by  stronger 
parchment  leaves,  for  example,  in  Vat.  gr.  644  of 
1 279/80,  where  parchment  is  used  for  the  exterior 
bifolium  and  sometimes  also  for  the  middle  bifol- 
ium.  Before  copying  the  text,  the  scribe  ruled 
guide  lines  with  a  blunt  lead  stylus  according  to  a 
predetermined  ruling  pattern.  After  copying 
the  text  he  numbered  each  quire  on  the  first  page, 
and  sometimes  also  on  the  last,  with  a  Greek 
numeral,  or  wrote  catchwords  to  enable  the  book- 
binder  to  assemble  the  quires  in  correct  sequence. 
Mistakes  occurring  in  bookbinding  include  ar- 
ranging  quires,  or  sheets  within  a  quire,  in  the 
wrong  order,  and  reversing  single  sheets  or  entire 


Quire.  Diagram  of  a  typical  quire.  F  =  flesh  side;  H 
=  hair  side;  r  =  recto;  v  =  verso. 
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quires.  Each  of  these  mistakes  results  in  a  differ- 
ent  type  of  disturbance  of  the  text. 

lit.  Devreesse,  Manwìcrits  9,  2of  .  J.  Irigoin,  “Pour  une 
étude  des  centres  de  copie  byzantins, ”  Scriptonum  12  (1958) 
220—23.  Hunger,  “Buch-  und  Schriftwesen”  5of.  J.  Leroy, 
“La  description  codicologique  des  manuscrits  grecs  de  par- 
chemin,"  in  PGEB  27-44.  E.  Gilissen,  Prolégomènes  à  la 
codicologie  (Ghent  1977)  14-41.  -E.G.,  R.B. 

QUR’ÄN,  the  Islamic  scripture,  recited  (610-32) 
by  Muhammad  and  preserved  since  ca.650  as  a 
fixed  Arabic  text  of  114  chapters  ( süras )  of  un- 
equal  length.  A  few  loan  words  from  Byz.  usage 
and  allusions  to  the  story  of  the  Seven  Sleepers 
and  Alexander  Romance  (Qur’ân  18:9-26,  84- 
98)  may  indicate  aspects  of  Byz.  impact  upon 
Arabia  on  the  eve  of  Islam. 

A  Qur’änic  allusion  to  potential  adversaries 
(48:16)  was  taken  by  some  commentators  to  in- 
clude  Byz.,  but  the  typically  referential  and  apoc- 
alyptic  opening  of  süra  30  on  al-Rüm  (see  Rüm) 
documents  the  interest  and  affinity  of  the  early 
Muslims  towards  Byz.  during  the  last  Byz.-Persian 
war:  “The  Byz.  have  been  defeated  in  the  nearer 


land,  and  after  their  defeat  they  shall  be  victorious 
in  a  few  years;  on  that  day  the  believers  shall 
rejoice  in  God’s  victory  .  .  .”  (30: 1—  6).  These  and 
other  verses  sympathetic  to  Christians  (e.g.,  5:85; 
57:27),  with  extensive  historical  exegesis,  modi- 
fied  the  otherwise  negative  image  of  Byz.  in  Arab 
eyes;  they  were  often  evoked  in  later  official  let- 
ters  to  Byz. 

Refutation  of  the  Qur’än  preoccupied  Byz. 
theologians  in  their  polemic  against  Islam  (see 
Islam,  Polemic  against).  John  of  Damascus  al- 
ready  showed  some  knowledge  of  the  Qur’änic 
text  in  the  8th  C.,  and  Niretas  Byzantios  coiii- 
posed  a  systematic,  if  pedantic,  Refutation  ( Ana - 
trope)  against  it,  comparing  it  unfavorabIy  with  the 
Bible;  this  tradition  continued  to  the  end  of  Byz. 
and  infiuenced  Europe’s  anti-Islamic  polemic. 

tr.  The  Koran  Interpreted,  tr.  A.J.  Arberry  (New  York 
'955)- 

lit.  W.M.  Watt,  Bell's  Introduction  to  the  Çhir’än  (Edin- 
burgh  1970).  A.  Welch,  R.  Paret,  J.  Pearson,  EI<1  5:400— 
32.  A.-T.  Rhoury,  Les  théologiens  byzantins  et  l'Islam  (VIIIe- 
XIIIe  S.)  (Louvain-Paris  1969).  Idem,  Polému/ue  byzantine 
contre  l’Islam  (VIIIe-XIIIe  S.)  (Leiden  1972)  143—218.  A. 
Nour,  To  Koramon  kai  to  Bymntion  (Athens  1970).  -A.Sh. 


R 


RABBULA,  bishop  of  Edessa  (from  412),  Syrian 
churchman  and  translator;  born  Qenneshrin 
(Chalkis),  near  Berroia  in  Syria,  died  Edessa  7 
Aug.  436.  According  to  his  anonymous  Syrian 
biographer,  Rabbula  was  a  son  of  a  pagan  priest 
and  Christian  mother  and  converted  to  Christian- 
ity  as  an  adult.  During  the  Council  of  Ephesus 
(431),  at  first  he  supported  the  party  of  John  of 
Antioch,  but  even  before  that,  in  428,  he  deliv- 
ered  a  speech  against  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
and  attacked  Nestorios  as  a  “new  Jew.”  In  the 
course  of  the  council  or  a  little  later  Rabbula 
joined  John’s  adversary,  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
whose  ally  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  career, 
translating  Cyril’s  On  the  Correct  Faith  into  Syriac. 
Rabbula’s  hagiographer  presents  him  as  a  re- 
foriner  of  church  life  in  Edessa  who  introduced 
austerity  for  the  clergy  and  ordered  that  the  silver 
dishes  being  used  by  clerics  should  be  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  and  replaced  with  ceramic 
wares.  The  hagiographer’s  affirmation  that  Rab- 
bula  was  responsible  for  the  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  part  of  the  Peshitta,  the  Syriac 
Bible,  has  been  questioned  by  A.  Vööbus  and 
other  scholars,  who  demonstrated  that  Rabbula’s 
quotations  of  the  Bible  do  not  coincide  with  the 
Peshitta.  Of  his  oeuvre,  three  treatises  on  the  ec- 
clesiastical  organization  of  Edessa  have  survived 
as  well  as  a  few  sermons.  His  hagiographer  men- 
tions  46  letters  in  Greek  sent  by  Rabbula  to  priests, 
princes,  nobles,  and  monks;  some  of  these  let- 
ters — mostly  in  fragments — are  known,  including 
his  correspondence  with  Cyril. 

ed.  S.  Ephraemi  Syri,  Rabulae  episcopi  Edesseni,  Balaei  ali- 
orumque  opera  selecta,  ed.  J.J.  Overbeck  (Oxford  1865)  159— 
248,  362—78.  Canons  in  A.  Vööbus,  Syriac  and  Arabic  Docu- 
ments  (Stockholm  1960)  24-50,  with  Èng.  tr. 

lit.  G.G.  Blum,  Rabbula  von  Edessa:  Der  Chnst,  der  Bis- 
chof,  der  Theologe  (Louvain  1969).  A.  Vööbus,  Inuestigations 
into  the  Text  of  the  New  Testament  Used  by  Rabbula  of  Edessa 
(Pinneberg  1947).  P.  Peeters,  “La  vie  de  Rabboula,  évêque 
d’Edesse,”  RechScRel  18  (1928)  170—204.  -A.K.,  B.B. 

RABBULA  GOSPELS  (Florence,  Laur.  Plut.  I, 
56),  a  Syriac  MS  completed  on  6  Feb.  586  by  the 


calligrapher  Rabbula  at  the  monastery  of  Beth 
Mar  John  of  Beth  Zagba,  located  north  of  Apa- 
meia  (M.  Mango  in  Okeanos  405—30).  Rabbula,  not 
to  be  confused  with  Rabbula  of  Edessa,  may  have 
been  the  head  of  the  scriptorium,  for,  according 
to  the  colophon,  others  worked  on  the  MS.  The 
decoration  is  clustered  at  the  beginning  of  the  MS 
(fols.  1-14)  in  and  around  its  extensive  canon 
tables.  Accompanying  the  tables  are  prophets, 
evangelists,  various  plants  and  animals,  and  a  New 
Testament  cycle.  Three  full-page  miniatures  pre- 
cede  the  tables  and  four  follow.  Míniatures  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  and  of  Christ  with  four  uniden- 
tified  figures  have  analogies  in  later  Greek  Gospel 
books.  More  unusual  is  the  attention  paid  to  the 
scenes  of  the  Crucifixion  and  Resurrection,  As- 
cension,  Pentecost,  and  Election  of  Matthias. 

lit.  J.  Leroy,  Les  manuscrits  syriaques  à  peintures  (Paris 
1964)  139-97.  D.H.  Wright,  “The  Date  and  Arrangement 
of  the  lllustrations  in  the  Rabbula  Gospels,”  DOP  27  (1973) 
197—208.  -R.S.N. 

RADOLIBOS  (rPaôoXt|8ovç,  Slav.  Radoljubo,  mod. 
Rodolibos),  Macedonian  village  northwest  of  Mt. 
Pangaion  in  the  katepanate  of  Zabaltia  that  in  the 
1 4th  C.  belonged  to  the  theme  of  Boleron,  Mo- 
synopolis,  Serres,  and  Strymon.  Archaeological 
findings  indicate  the  existence  here  of  a  modest 
late  Roman  village,  the  name  of  which  remains 
unknown;  nothing  is  known  about  Radolibos  in 
the  7th— ìoth  C.  The  area  evidently  was  settled  by 
Slavs,  who  gave  their  own  name  to  the  site,  and 
many  peasants  in  the  later  Radolibos  bore  Slavic 
names.  At  the  end  of  the  1  ìth  C.  the  proasteion  of 
Radolibos  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Pakourianos 
family  (G.  Litavrin  in  VizOc  [Moscow  1971]  158, 
165);  Lefort  distinguishes  it  from  the  koinotes 
(community)  of  the  chorion  of  Radolibos.  In  1098 
the  nun  Maria,  widow  of  the  houropalales  Symba- 
tios  Pakourianos,  conferred  the  proasteion  on  the 
Athonite  monastery  of  Iveron. 

Praktika  of  1103,  1316,  and  1341  make  pos- 
sible  a  reconstruction  of  the  character  and  history 
of  Radolibos.  The  village  possessed  arable  lands 
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located  not  far  from  its  nucleus  and  abundant 
vineyards  (about  126  hectares,  according  to  Le- 
fort);  it  was  surrounded  by  pastures  and  forests. 
Its  population  grew  significantly — from  122 
households  in  1103  to  226  in  1316;  by  1341, 
however,  the  economic  situation  in  Radolibos  had 
deteriorated:  total  income  from  the  village  fell 
from  350  nomismata  in  1316  to  270  in  1341;  the 
praktika  record  decreases  in  the  number  of  oxen 
and  vineyards  as  well.  Wars  and  the  plague  prob- 
ably  accelerated  economic  and  demographic  de- 
cline:  in  1464/5  Radolibos  contained  only  146 
households.  In  1346  Stefan  UroS  IV  DuSan  ex- 
empted  Iveron  from  the  tax  imposed  on  Radoli- 
bos  (which,  by  this  time,  had  grown  to  400  no- 
mismata),  and  both  John  VI  (in  1351)  and  John 
V  (in  1357)  confirmed  this  privilege. 

lit.  J.  Lefort,  “Radolibos:  Population  et  paysage,”  TM 
g  (1985)  195—234.  Idem,  “Le  cadastre  de  Radolibos  (1 103),” 
TM  8  (1981)  269—313.  G.  Ostrogorsky,  Sabrana  dela  4 
(Belgrade  1970)  197—215.  H.  Lowry,  “Changes  in  i5th-C. 
Ottoman  Peasant  Taxation:  The  Case  Study  of  Radolifo," 
in  Cantinuity  and  Change  in  Late  Byzantine  and  Early  Ottoinan 
Society  (Birmingham  1986)  23-37.  -A.K. 

RADULF  OF  CAEN,  Norman  Crusader  and 
writer;  born  ca.1080?,  díed  after  1131.  Radulf 
joined  the  contingent  of  Bohemund  and  later 
entered  the  service  of  Tancred  of  Lecce.  He 
mixed  prose  and  verse  in  the  Gesta  Tancredi  (Deeds 
of  Tancred),  a  highly  rhetorical  and  uncritical 
glorification  of  his  master,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Arnulf,  his  teacher  in  Normandy  who  had  become 
Latin  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  (1112—18);  the  text 
breaks  off  after  the  capture  of  Apameia.  Radulf 
is  hostile  to  the  treacherous,  cowardly,  and  cor- 
rupt  Byz.  (J.-C.  Payen  in  lmages  et  signes  de  l’Orient 
dans  l’Occident  médiéval  [Marseille  1982]  269-80), 
who  appear  frequently  in  his  account,  for  ex- 
ample  in  his  descriptíons  of  Tancred’s  battle  at 
the  Vardar  (pp.  607-10),  Alexios  I’s  splendid  tent 
(pp.  6igf),  relations  between  Alexios  and  Bohe- 
mund  (pp.  612—15,  including  a  version  of  Alex- 
ios’s  letter  of  Feb.  1097),  the  siege  of  Nicaea  (pp. 
615—18),  Alexios’s  failure  to  relieve  Antioch  (pp. 
658^),  the  destruction  of  the  city’s  churches  (p.661), 
and  the  Byz.  garrison  at  Laodikeia  (pp.  649,  706- 

09)- 

ed.  RHC  Occid.  vol.  3  (1866)  603-716. 

lit.  Wattenbach,  HoItzmann,  Schmale,  Deutsch.  Gesch. 
Sachsen  u.  Salier  2:786f,  3:210.  J.-C.  Payen,  “Une  légende 
épique  en  gestation:  les  ‘Gesta  Tancredi’  de  Raoul  de  Caen,” 


in  La  chanson  de  geste  et  le  mythe  carolingien:  Mélanges  René 
Louis,  vol.  2  (Saint-Père-sous-VézeIay  1982)  1051—62. 

-M.McC. 

RAETIA,  a  Roman  province  in  the  middle  and 
eastern  Alps,  west  of  Noricum.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  4th  C.,  it  was  divided  into  Raetia  I  (capital, 
Curia  or  Chur)  and  Raetia  II  (capital,  Augusta 
Vindelicorum);  civil  administration  was  in  the 
hands  of  two  praesides,  but  the  military  command 
was  entrusted  to  one  offìcer,  the  dux  of  both 
Raetias.  The  economic  situation  of  Raetia  in  the 
4th  C.  can  be  studied  only  on  the  basis  of  archae- 
ological  data:  Overbeck  ( infra )  emphasizes  the  im- 
poverishment  of  the  province,  systematically 
plundered  by  barbarians,  esp.  Alemanni;  Hen- 
ning  ( infra )  gives  a  more  complicated  picture — 
villas  continued  to  exist,  sometimes  far  from  any 
fortified  refuge,  and  luxury  objects  (even  from 
Africa)  were  imported;  urban  life  continued  al- 
though  some  ancient  cities  (such  as  Chur)  under- 
went  ruralization.  After  389  the  northern  flatland 
was  ceded  to  the  Alemanni;  temporarily  re- 
covered  ca.430,  it  was  lost  after  the  death  of  the 
magister  militum  Aetius.  Some  loose  links,  how- 
ever,  connected  Raetia  with  Ostrogothic  Itafy  as 
late  as  the  beginning  of  the  6th  C.;  for  example, 
Cassiodorus  ( Variae  1 .4)  mentions  a  dux  Rhetia- 
rum  as  a  subordinate  of  Theodoric.  The  episcopal 
seat  of  Chur  is  known  from  451  onward. 

lit.  R.  Heuberger,  Rätien  im  Alterlum  und  Mittelaller 
(Innsbruck  1932;  rp.  Aalen  1971).  B.  Overbeck,  Geschichte 
des  Alpenrheintals  im  römischen  Zeit,  vol.  1  (Munich  1982).  J. 
Henning,  “Ökonomie  und  Cesellschaft  Rätiens  zwischen 
Antike  und  Mittelalter,”  Klio  67  (1985)  625—29.  -A.K. 


RAGUSA.  See  Dubrovnik. 


RAITHOU,  monastic  site  011  the  southwestern 
coast  of  the  Sinai  peninsula  (identified  with  E1 
Tor  or  possibly  Abu  Zenima:  I.  Sevcenko,  DOP 
20  [1966]  255f,  n.2),  first  inhabited  in  the  jth— 
5th  C.  by  anachoretai,  who  were  harassed  by  no- 
mad  raids  and  either  martyred  or  dispersed  to 
Palestine  and  Egypt.  Some,  however,  survived  to 
send  a  representative  to  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem 
in  536,  prompting  Justinian  I  to  rebuild  their 
lavra.  Its  late  6th-C.  abbot,  Daniel  of  Raithou, 
wrote  the  biography  of  his  friend  John  Klimax. 


RAOUL,  MANUEL 
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Theodore  of  Raithou  was  a  Chalcedonian  the- 
ologian  of  the  early  7th  C.  The  Arab  governor  of 
Egypt  is  recorded  as  having  requisitioned  supplies 
from  Raithou  in  the  early  8th  C.  ( P .  Lotid.  IV' 
1433.16,  92,  276). 

The  martyrdom  of  the  33  monks  of  Raithou 
was  celebrated  annually  on  14  Jan.  Symeon  Me- 
taphrastes  assumed  the  account  by  Neilos  of 
Anhyra  into  his  menologion,  and  several  illustrated 
MSS  of  this  text  contain  scenes  of  their  beheading. 
This  text,  as  incorporated  into  the  “imperial” 
menologion  (F.  Halkin  in  Mémorial  A.-J.  Festu- 
gière:  Antiquité  paìenne  et  chrétiennc,  eds.  E.  Luc- 
chesi,  H.D.  Saffrey  [Geneva  1984]  267-73),  is 
accompanied  in  a  MS  in  Baltimore  (Walters  521, 
fol.g2v)  by  an  unusually  brutal  image  of  the 
slaughter:  the  head  of  a  seated  monk  has  been 
split  in  two  by  the  axe  of  a  dark-skinned  attacker. 
The  image  derives  from  that  in  the  Menologion 
of  Basil  II  (p.317),  where,  however,  the  minia- 
ture  has  been  overpainted  as  a  monk  with  two 
heads. 

lit.  R.  Devreesse,  “Le  christianisme  dans  Ia  péninsule 
sinaitique  des  origines  à  l’arrivée  des  musulnians,”  RevBibl 
49  (1940)  205—24.  B.  Rötting,  LThK  8:g8i. 

-L.S.B.MacC.,  N.P.S. 

RALLES.  See  Raoul. 

RAOUL  ('PaoúÂ.,  fem.  'PaouAat'pa),  from  the  1461 
C.  also  Ralles,  an  aristocratic  family  of  Norman 
origin;  perhaps  founded  by  Rudolfus  Peel  de  Lan 
(called  Raoul  by  Anna  Romnene),  Norman  am- 
bassador  to  Nikephoros  III,  who  later  fled  from 
Robert  Guisgard  to  Bohemund;  no  source,  how- 
ever,  mentions  Rudolfus’s  shift  to  Byz.  Even  less 
valid  is  the  hypothesis  that  Raoul  was  brother  of 
Roger,  Dagobert’s  son,  another  Norman  ambas- 
sador;  Albert  of  Aix,  who  describes  this  embassy 
(PL  166:415^),  does  not  refer  to  the  envoys  as 
brothers  and  calls  Roger  alone  fiilium  Dagoberti.  In 
1 108  Humbert,  Graoul’s  (Raoul’s)  son  and  Alexios 
I’s  councilor,  signed  the  treaty  of  Devol.  Fassou- 
lakis’s  hypothesis  that  Leo,  the  scribe  of  two  MSS 
of  1 139,  was  Humbert’s  brother  cannot  be  proved. 

Despite  scanty  evidence  for  the  Raoul  family  in 
the  i2th  C.,  its  members  probably  belonged  to 
the  social  elite:  they  possessed  large  estates  in 
Thrace  (A.  Carile,  StVen  7  [1965]  219),  and  the 
sebastos  Constantine  Raoul  actively  supported  Al- 
exios  III’s  usurpation  (1195).  The  protouestiarios 


Alexios  Raoul  was  influential  at  John  III’s  court 
and  his  sons  supported  Michael  VIII  Palaiologos: 
John  was  appointed  protouestiarios  and  Manuel 
pvnkem.es.  Manuel  and  another  brother,  Isaac,  sided 
with  the  Arsenites;  they  lost  imperial  favor,  how- 
ever,  and  were  arrested  and  blínded.  The  family 
recovered  under  Andronikos  II,  when  another 
Alexios  Raoul  was  megas  domestihos  and  one  of  his 
sons  megas  stratopedarches.  The  Raouls  married  into 
the  families  of  Palaiologos,  Kantakouzenos, 
Synadenos,  Asan,  and  others.  Yet  another  Alex- 
ios  was  megas  domestikos  after  1333  and  later  emi- 
grated  to  Serres.  Thereafter  the  Raouls  lost  sig- 
nihcance,  except  for  the  Peloponnesian  branch  of 
the  family,  which  played  an  important  role  in 
resisting  the  'Furks.  The  family  also  produced 
such  literati  as  Theodora  Raoulaina  and  Manuel 
Raoul  (see  Raoul,  Manuel).  Some  Raouls  accom- 
panied  Sophia  Palaiologina  to  Moscow,  where  they 
served  as  diplomats. 

lit.  S.  FassouIakis,  The  Byiantine  Famìly  of  Raoul-Ral(l)es 
(Alhens  1973),  corr.  and  add.  R.  Walther,  JÖB  25  (1976) 
314-19.  G.  Ostrogorsky,  “Alexios  Raul,  Grossdomestikos 
von  Serbien,”  in  Feshchnft  Percy  Ernst  Schramm,  ed.  P.  Clas- 
sen,  P.  Scheibert,  vol.  1  (Wiesbaden  1964)  340—52.  E.C. 
Skrzinskaja,  “Kto  byli  Ralevy,  posly  Ivana  III  v  Italiju,” 
Problemy  istorii  meidunarodnych  otnosenij  (Leningrad  1972) 
267-81.  -A.K. 

RAOUL,  MANUEL,  also  known  as  Manuel  Rhales, 
writer;  born  Mistra?,  fl.  ca.  1355— ca.  1369.  Edu- 
cated  in  Thessalonike,  he  spent  at  least  part  of 
his  life  in  the  Morea  during  the  reign  of  despotes 
Manuel  Kantakouzenos  (1349—80).  He  evi- 
dently  held  a  bureaucratic  position  as  grammatihos, 
until  forced  to  resign  by  failing  eyesight.  Three 
of  his  12  surviving  letters  are  addressed  to  the 
former  emperor,  John  VI  Kantakouzenos,  the 
others  to  government  ofhcials,  literati,  and  an 
abbot.  He  makes  frequent  allusions  to  classical 
literature  as  well  as  to  Scripture.  Most  of  the 
letters  are  quite  conventional  in  subject  matter, 
but  they  do  provide  some  prosopographical  data 
and  interesting  details  of  everyday  life  in  the  i4th- 
C.  Peloponnesos,  including  the  plague  of  1361  — 
62,  the  capture  of  a  friend  by  bandits,  and  a  fall 
from  a  horse  that  made  him  lame  and  prevented 
him  from  paying  his  respects  to  the  emperor. 

ed.  R.-J.  Loenertz,  “Emmanuelis  Raul  Epistulae  XII," 
££0526(1956)130-63. 

lit.  S.  Fassoulakis,  The  Byiantine  Family  of  Raoul-Ral(l)es 
(Athens  1973}  5  ìf.  -A.M.T. 
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RAOULAINA,  THEODORA,  more  fully  Theo- 
dora  Palaiologina  Kantakouzene  Raoulaina,  anti- 
Unionist  and  bibliophile;  born  ca.i240,  died 
Constantinople  1300.  Niece  of  Michael  VIII  Pa- 
laiologos  and  third  daughter  of  Irene-Eulogia  and 
John  Kantakouzenos,  she  married  George 
Mouzalon  in  1256  and  John  Raoul  Petraliphas, 
th e  protovestiarios,  in  1261.  Widowed  a  second  time 
in  1274,  Raoulaina  actively  opposed  her  uncle’s 
Unionist  policies  and  was  exiled  with  her  mother. 
During  her  imprisonment  she  wrote  a  vita  of  the 
Iconoclast  confessors,  Sts.  Theodore  Graptos  and 
Theophanes  Graptos.  After  Michael  VIII’s  death, 
she  restored  the  Constantinopolitan  convent  of 
St.  Andrew  in  Krisei,  where  she  took  monastic 
vows.  A  staunch  supporter  of  the  Arsenites,  she 
arranged  for  the  transfer  of  the  relics  of  Patr. 
Arsenios  from  Hagia  Sophia  to  this  convent.  She 
also  built  the  small  monastery  of  Aristine  to  house 
Patr.  Gregory  II  of  Cyprus  following  his  resig- 
nation. 

Raoulaina  was  well  read  in  classical  literature 
and  possessed  an  important  library.  She  herself 
copied  a  MS  of  the  Orations  of  Ailios  Aristeides 
(Vat.  gr.  i8gg).  Her  literary  circle  included  Ni- 
kephoros  Choumnos,  Maximos  Planoudes,  and 
the  patriarch  Gregory.  Buchthal  and  Belting  (m- 
fra)  suggested  that  she  may  have  commissioned  a 
group  of  15  deluxe  Iiturgical  codices,  which  they 
assigned  to  an  “atelier  of  the  Palaiologina.” 

ed.  Vita  of  Graptoi — ed.  Papadopoulos-Rerameus,  An- 
alekta  4:185-223,  5:397-99. 

lit.  A.-M.  Talbot,  “Bluestocking  Nuns:  Intellectual  Life 
in  the  Convents  of  Late  Byzantium,”  in  Okeanos  604-18. 
Buchthal-Belting,  Patronage  100-21,  rev.  G.  Vikan,  ArtB 
63  (1981)  325-28.  -A.M.T. 

RAOUL  OF  CAEN.  See  Radulf  of  Caen. 

RAPE  ()3iacr/a.òç,  Lat.  raptus )  was  conceived  in 
Roman  law  as  the  abduction  of  a  woman  against 
the  will  of  her  parents  (A.  Berger,  Encyclopedic 
Dictionary  of  Roman  Law  [Philadelphia  1953]  667). 
Legislators  of  the  4th  and  5th  C.  did  not  draw  a 
clear  Iine  between  rape  and  adultery,  and  Con- 
stantine  I  in  320  esp.  underscored  that  the  con- 
sent  of  the  girl  should  be  of  no  advantage  to  the 
rapist  ( Cod.Theod ,  IX  24.1  pr.).  The  punishment 
of  the  raptor  (and  of  the  girl  if  she  consented)  was 
death  by  burning;  if  she  did  not  consent  the  girl 
was  nevertheless  disinherited.  Justinian  I  intro- 


duced  a  major  distinction  ( Cod.Just .  IX  13.1),  re- 
taining  execution  as  the  penalty  for  the  raptor 
whereas  the  violated  girl  was  no  longer  subject  to 
a  fine.  Justinian’s  ruling  was  developed  in  novels 
143  and  150,  which  emphasized  that  marriage 
after  abduction  was  not  considered  as  an  amelio- 
ration  of  the  crime,  a  position  that  remained  typ- 
ical  of  canon  law.  Ecloga  17.30  punished  the  rav- 
isher  with  a  milder  penalty,  cutting  off  his  nose. 
Leo  VI,  in  novel  35,  drew  a  distinction  between 
armed  rape  (harpage)  of  a  woman  and  unarmed 
violence;  the  first  case  reguired  capital  punish- 
ment,  the  second  mutilation  (the  loss  of  a  hand 
or  arm).  Michael  Psellos,  in  commenting  on  novel 
35,  introduced  a  new  principle — the  violated  girl 
should  be  compensated  by  the  entire  property  of 
the  rapist  (G.  Weiss ,JÖB  26  [1977]  91) — an  opin- 
ion  probably  based  on  Basil.  60.58.1. 

The  theme  of  rape  appears  in  literature  and 
art:  the  Madrid  Skylitzes  MS  (Grabar-Manoussacas, 
Skylitzès,  fol.208)  depicts  a  woman  killing  a  Var- 
angian  rapist;  John  Moschos  (PG  87:28g2AC) 
tells  the  story  of  a  monk  incited  by  the  devil — he 
tried  to  rape  the  daughter  of  a  peasant,  but  she 
deterred  him  by  saying  that  “for  the  sake  of  a 
brief  pleasure”  he  would  negate  all  his  monastic 
achievements  and  drive  her  to  suicide.  Digenes 
Akritas’s  rape  of  the  daughter  of  Haplorrabdes 
was  followed  by  no  penalty  except  his  remorse. 

Byz.  law  distinguished  the  deflowering  ( phthora ) 
of  a  girl  from  rape/abduction;  the  penalty  for 
phthora  depended  on  the  girl’s  consent  or  lack 
thereof  and  on  the  age  of  the  virgin  (before  13 
or  after);  in  such  cases  marriage  was  recom- 
mended.  Fines  for  phthora  were  probably  trans- 
formed  into  parthenophthoria. 

lit.  M.  Tourtoglou,  Parthenophthoria  kai  heuresis  thesau- 
rou  (Athens  1963)  15— 92.  J.  Beaucamp,  “La  situation  juri- 
dique  de  la  femme  à  Byzance,”  CahCM  20  (1977)  1 53?.  O. 
Efer,  RE  2.R.  1  (1920)  250 f.  -J.H.,  A.K. 

RAPHAEL.  See  Archangel. 

RA§KA,  the  name  of  the  main  part  of  the  terri- 
tory  of  medieval  Serbia.  In  Latin  sources,  begin- 
ning  with  Ansbert  (see  Historia  de  expeditione 
Friderici),  Rassia  or  Raxia  was  a  designation  of 
Serbia,  and  in  Slavic  documents  of  the  i3th  C. 
the  expression  “the  land  of  Raska”  was  used,  but 
it  disappeared  after  Stefan  Uro§  I.  Greek  texts 
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avoided  this  term.  Constantine  VII  Porphyrogen- 
netos,  however  ( De  adm.  imp.  32.53),  rnentions  a 
site  (a  town?)  called  Rase  between  Serbia  and 
Bulgaria;  by  1020  a  bishopric  of  Ras  (a  town  on 
the  river  Raska)  was  established  as  a  suffragan  of 
Ohrid.  The  stronghold  ( phrouriun )  Rason  of  the 
i2th  C.  appears  in  Rinnamos  (Kinn.  12.10,  cf. 
103.8). 

lit.  K.  Jirecek,  J.  Radonic,  Istorija  Srba 2,  vol.  2  (Belgrade 
1978)  3.  M.  Dinic,  Srpske  lemlje  u  srednjem  veku  (Belgrade 
1978)  37-41.  J.  Kalic,  “La  région  du  ras  à  l’époque  byz- 
antine,”  Gé.ographie  historiquc  du  mimde  Mcdilerranéen  (Paris 
1988)  127-40.  -A.K. 

RASTISLAV,  prince  of  Moravia  (846-70);  died 
Bavaria  after  Nov.  870.  Rastislav  became  ruler 
with  help  from  the  king  of  the  Eastern  Franks, 
Louis  the  German  (843—76),  but  thereafter  re- 
sisted  Frankish  encroachments,  esp.  in  the  eccle- 
siastical  sphere.  He  broke  with  the  archbishop  of 
Passau  in  the  late  850S  and  sought  Italian  and 
Byz.  clergy  for  his  subjects.  Failing  to  receive  a 
bishop  from  Pope  Nicholas  I,  in  862  Rastislav 
asked  Michael  III  for  clerics  to  organize  an  in- 
dependent  church  using  the  local  Slavic  language 
rather  than  Latin;  he  may  also  have  been  seeking 
to  counteract  an  impending  Frankish-Bulgarian 
alliance.  Michael  sent  Constantine  the  Philos- 
opher  and  Mf.thodios,  who  arrived  in  Moravia 
in  863  with  their  disciples  (including  Kliment  of 
Ohrid).  It  may  have  been  at  Rastislav’s  request 
that  Constantine  and  Methodios  journeyed  to 
Rome  in  867  to  seek  papal  approval  for  ordina- 
tions  and  use  of  the  Church  Slavonic  liturgy  in 
Moravia.  Dethroned  by  his  nephew  Svjatopluk  in 
Nov.  870,  Rastislav  was  condemned  to  death  at 
an  imperial  diet  in  Regensburg,  blinded,  and  im- 
prisoned  in  a  Bavarian  monastery,  where  he  died. 

lit.  Z.R.  Ditt.rich,  Christianity  in  Great-Moravia  (Gronin- 
gen  1962)  82-108,  174-92.  -P.A.H. 

RATS.  See  Mice. 

RAVENNA  ÇPá(3evva),  with  its  harbor  suburb  of 
Classe,  a  cosmopolitan  naval  and  commercial  cen- 
ter;  capital  of  the  Italian  province  of  Flaminia  et 
Picenum  in  the  4th  C.  Honorius  moved  the  im- 
perial  court  there  from  Milan  in  402  because  of 
its  secure  position  (surrounded  by  marsh)  and  its 
easy  access  by  river  channels  to  the  Adriatic  Sea 
and  the  River  Po.  As  capital  of  the  Western  Em- 


pire  and  residence  of  the  praetorian  prefect  of 
Italy,  it  expanded  in  size  in  the  5th  C.  and  saw 
the  building  of  palaces  and  churches,  esp.  during 
the  reign  of  Valentinian  III.  Its  cathedral  was 
built  at  the  end  of  the  461  C.  by  Bp.  Ursus, 
possibly  replacing  one  in  Classe,  and  during  the 
episcopate  of  Peter  Chrysologus  (ca. 432-50)  six 
sees  in  Emilia  were  transferred  to  Ravenna  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  Milan. 

Ravenna’s  importance  declined  in  the  confused 
last  years  of  the  Western  Empire  (455-76),  but  it 
recovered  the  role  of  capital  of  Italy  under 
Odoacer  and  the  Ostrogoth  kings.  The  court 
attracted  senators  and  scholars,  such  as  Boethius 
and  Cassiodorus,  and  Ravenna  emerged  as  an 
important  center  of  MS  copying  and  literary  pro- 
duction.  Its  church  became  increasingly  rich,  with 
patrimonies  as  distant  as  Sicily,  and  its  bishops 
influential  spokesmen  for  the  Roman  population. 
In  addition  to  restoring  aqueducts  and  building  a 
new  palace,  Theodoric  the  Great  undertook 
construction  of  several  Arian  churches  (e.g.,  S. 
Apollinare  Nuovo).  Few  catholic  churches  were 
built  in  his  reign,  but  several  major  ones  were 
begun  by  his  successors. 

Justinian  I’s  general,  Belisarios,  took  control 
of  Ravenna  in  540  and  throughout  the  Gothic 
War  it  served  as  a  bridgehead  for  Byz.  forces  as 
well  as  capital  of  Italy.  Bp.  Maximian  (546—56), 
well  known  because  of  his  mosaic  portrait  at  S. 
Vitale  and  his  ivory  throne,  was  an  energetic 
scholar-prelate  appointed  by  Justinian  I  to  pro- 
mote  his  ecclesiastical  policies  in  the  West;  he  was 
also  the  hrst  bishop  of  Ravenna  to  receive  the  title 
of  archbishop.  The  see  supported  the  imperial 
position  in  the  Three  Chapters  affair  against 
Milan  and  Aquileia,  for  which  Archbp.  Agnellus 
(557—70)  was  rewarded  with  the  buildings  and 
property  of  the  Arian  church.  After  the  late  6th 
C.  Ravenna  remained  a  center  for  luxury  manu- 
facture  and  trade,  esp.  with  the  Lombard  king- 
dom.  Latin  literary  activity  continued  in  fields 
such  as  liturgy,  geography,  medicine,  and  hagiog- 
raphy  (e.g.,  the  Passio  of  its  legendary  patron  St. 
Apollinaris),  but  the  Greek  monastic  presence  was 
smal!  and  no  Greek  works  survive.  The  6th— 7th- 
C.  Ravenna  papyri  reveal  the  increasing  impor- 
tance  of  soldiers  and  officials,  many  of  Eastern 
origin.  In  response  to  the  eclipse  of  the  civilian 
hierarchy  following  the  Lombard  invasion  of  Italy 
in  568  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  was  created 
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Ravenna.  Mosaic  panel  in  the  Church  of  San  Vitale, 
north  wall  of  the  apse,  above  a  dado  of  opus  sectile.  The 
central  hgure  is  the  emperor  Justinian  I;  to  his  right, 
members  of  his  court  and  palace  guard;  to  his  left, 
Maximian,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  and  members  of  the 
clergy, 

(first  recorded  in  584).  A  major  social  role  was 
played  by  its  garrison  ( exercìtus ),  which  gradually 
merged  with  local  Latin  elements.  Ravenna’s  cul- 
ture  and  outlook  became  more  exclusively  Latin 
and  local,  as  reflected  in  the  work  of  its  historian 
Agnellus. 

Close  ties  between  the  Byz.  administration  and 
the  church  of  Ravenna  were  reinforced  by  privi- 
leges.  One,  a  grant  of  autocephaly  by  Constans  II 
in  666,  was  soon  revoked  by  Constantine  IV,  but 
the  increased  claims  and  independent-minded- 
ness  of  its  archbishops  led  to  a  deterioration  of 
relations  with  the  papacy.  The  see’s  links  with 
members  of  the  military  elite  were  cemented  by 
granting  them  lands  throughout  the  exarchate 
and  Pentapolis,  which  were  rented  back  to  offi- 
cials  in  EMPHYTF.USIS. 

The  increasingly  local  interests  of  the  officials 
w'ere  at  the  root  of  several  obscure  revolts  in  the 
7th-8th  C.,  although  the  immediate  causes  were 
Byz.  religious  and  fìscal  policies.  Some  exarchs 
were  murdered  (e.g.,  John  I  in  616,  John  Rizo- 
kopos  in  710,  and  Paul  in  726),  while  others 
attempted  usurpations  (e.g.,  Eleutherios  in  619, 


Olympios  ca. 65 1—52).  Separatist  feeling  became 
esp.  strong  from  the  late  7th  C.  (opposition  to  the 
arrest  of  Pope  Sergius  in  693,  resistance  to  the 
exarch  Theophylaktos  ca.701)  and  led  to  the  bru- 
tal  punishment  ofleading  citizens  by  Justinian  II 
ca.709.  This  provoked  the  establishment  of  a  cit- 
izen  militia  and  the  election  of  an  independent 
duke.  In  the  720S  renewed  Lombard  expansions, 
increased  taxation,  and  the  beginnings  of  Icono- 
clasm  in  Constantinople  under  Leo  III  caused 
further  discontent,  leading  Ravenna  to  participate 
in  the  general  Italian  revolt  of  727.  In  732  Ra- 
venna  was  captured  by  the  Lombard  king  Liut- 
prande,  but  was  soon  recovered  for  the  Byz.  by 
the  Venetians.  Lombard  pressure  on  the  exar- 
chate  continued,  and  Ravenna  fell  to  the  Lombard 
King  Aistulf  in  751.  It  was  shortly  thereafter  in- 
corporated  in  the  papal  patrimony  and  its  com- 
mercial  role  declined  with  the  silting  up  of  its 
harbor  and  the  rise  of  Venice;  it  remained  im- 
portant,  however,  as  the  seat  of  a  powerful  arch- 
bishop  and  its  society  retained  features  distinct 
from  those  of  Lombard  and  Frankish  Italy  for 
centuries. 

Monuments  of  Ravenna.  Ravenna’s  monu- 
ments  of  the  late  antique  and  Byz.  period  can  be 
divided  into  three  epochs — Late  Roman  (402- 
76),  Gothic  (493—540),  and  Byz.  (to  the  end  of 
the  exarchate) — with  a  resurgence  in  the  early 
i2th  C.  The  late  Roman  buildings  include  the 
Baptistery  of  the  Orthodox,  with  spectacular  fì- 
gural  mosaics  of  ca.450,  and  the  so-called  Mau- 
soleum  of  Galla  Placidia,  a  cruciform  oratory 
probably  founded  by  the  empress,  who  almost 
certainly  was  buried  not  there,  but  in  Rome. 

Sixth-century  buildings  include  S.  Vitale,  S. 
Apollinare  in  Classe,  and  the  destroyed  Church 
of  S.  Michele  in  Africisco  (orig.  ad  Frigiscus),  the 
apse  of  which  is  preserved  (much  restored)  in 
Berlin.  S.  Vitale  is  octagonal,  with  a  dome  on 
eight  masonry  piers  that  are  connected  by  two- 
storied  curved  colonnades.  In  design  it  is  the 
nearest  known  relative  of  Sts.  Sergios  and  Bak- 
chos  in  Constantinople;  nevertheless,  Rrauthei- 
mer  and  Deichmann  ( infra )  suggest  that  the  ar- 
chitect  was  Italian.  Mosaics  in  the  apse  depict  Bp. 
Ecclesius  (522-32)  as  donor  in  the  conch  and 
Justinian  I  (see  ill.  above)  and  Theodora  on  the 
iower  wall  (for  ill.,  see  Theodora).  Archbp.  Max- 
imian  consecrated  S.  Vitale  in  547. 

S.  Apollinare  in  Classe,  erected  on  or  near  the 
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tornb  of  Ravenna’s  first  bishop,  Apollinaris,  was 
consecrated  by  the  same  Maximian  in  549.  It  is  a 
longitudinal  basilica  with  colonnades  of  imported 
Greek  and  Prokonnesian  marbles;  the  unusual 
apse  mosaic  shows  a  symbolic  Transfiguration  at- 
tended  by  St.  Apollinaris.  On  the  wall  below  are 
two  panels  inserted  in  the  7th  C.  to  commemorate 
a  privilege  granted  by  Constantine  IV,  whose  por- 
trait  appears.  The  mosaic  program  of  the  Arian 
Church  of  S.  Apollinare  Nuovo,  with  its  long 
procession  of  saints  down  the  nave,  was  partially 
redesigned  ca.550  when  the  church  came  into 
Orthodox  hands. 

In  the  absence  of  surviving  monumental  im- 
agery  from  6th-C.  Constantinople,  scholars  have 
taken  the  mosaics  of  Ravenna  as  paradigms  of 
Justinianic  style,  even  attributing  them  to  Con- 
stantinopolitan  craftsmen  (Kitzinger,  infra).  In- 
scriptions  attest  that  S.  Vitale  and  S.  Apollinare 
in  Classe  were  paid  for  by  Julianus  “Argentar- 
ius,”  who  also  contributed  to  S.  Michele  in  Afri- 
cisco. 

Ravenna  enjoyed  an  artistic  resurgence  in  the 
1 1  th  and  1 2th  C.  In  1 1 1 2  the  apse  of  the  cathedral 
(Basilica  Ursiana)  was  redecorated  with  mosaics 
by  a  master  who,  according  to  Demus  ( infra ),  also 
worked  in  the  apse  of  S.  Marco  in  Venice.  Only 
fragments  of  this  mosaic  survive,  as  the  Basilica 
Ursiana  was  demolished  in  1733. 

LiT.  T.S.  Brown,  “The  lnterplay  between  Roman  and 
Byzantine  Traditions  and  Local  Sentiment  in  the  Exarchate 
of  Ravenna,”  SettStu  (1988)  127-60.  Idem,  “The  Aristoc- 
racy  of  Ravenna  from  Justinian  to  Charlemagne,”  CorsiRav 
33  (1986)  135-49.  A.  Guillou,  “Ravenna  e  Giustiniano,” 
CorsiRay  30  (1983)  333—43.  R.A.  Marltus,  “Ravenna  and 
Rome,  554—604,”  Bymntitm  51  (ig8i)  566—78.  F.W.  Deich- 
mann,  Rauenna  2.2  (Wiesbaden  1976).  Rrautheimer, 
ECBArch  176-78.  181-87,  232-37,  277L  Kitzinger,  Mahmg 
81  —  107.  Demus,  Mosaics  of  S.  Marco  i.i:28if. 

-T.S.B.,  D.K. 


RAVENNA  PAPYRI,  a  general  designation  for 
the  Latin  nonliterary  archival  material  originadng 
in  the  archiepiscopal  chancery  of  Ravenna  or  sent 
there  from  other  chanceries  of  Italy  (Rome,  Syr- 
acuse)  in  late  andquity.  Since  they  were  written  in 
Latin  and,  unusually,  on  papyrus,  they  attracted 
the  attendon  of  early  humanists  and  palaeogra- 
phers.  The  documents’  contents  relate  to  church 
privileges  and  the  management  of  ecclesiasdcal 
estates,  wills,  and  donations  benefiting  churches 
and  monasteries,  and  heritable  leases  and  sales 


pertaining  to  the  landed  properties  of  the  see  of 
Ravenna.  The  earlier  group  of  them  (about  60 
pieces)  is  dated  between  445  and  700,  the  last 
certain  date  being  642/3  or  665/6;  then  after  a 
gap  come  the  papyri  of  the  9th—  ìoth  C.  These 
later  papyri  have  been  less  well  studied.  The  Ra- 
venna,  or  better,  Italian  papyri  are  of  great  im- 
portance  as  sources  for  legal  procedure  in  Iate 
antique  society,  esp.  in  dealings  with  the  church, 
and  as  illustrating  Latin  linguistic  evolutions  in 
their  later  stages.  They  also  illustrate  the  devel- 
opment  of  the  late  Roman  cursive  script  as  it  was 
used  for  writing  Latin  in  the  West. 

ed.  J.-O.  Tjäder,  Die  mchlliterarischen  laleinischen  Papyri 
Italiens  aus  der  Zetí  445-700,  2  vols.  (Lund-Stockholm  1955- 
82).  — L.S.B.MacC. 

RAYMOND  OF  AGUILERS,  Crusader  historian; 
fi.  ca.1100.  Canon  of  Le  Puy  and  chaplain  of 
Count  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  Raymond  partic- 
ipated  in  the  First  Crusade  and  composed  a  Liber 
[or  Historia ]  Francorum  qui  ceperunt  Iherusalem  (His- 
tory  of  the  Franks  Who  Captured  Jerusalem)  ad- 
dressed  to  the  bishop  of  Vfiviers;  he  began  writing 
the  book  with  Pons  of  Balazun,  who  was  killed  at 
‘Ar^ah.  His  perspective  on  events  from  1095  to 
1099  reflects  his  relations  with  the  count  Ray- 
mond  and  Ademar,  bishop  of  Le  Puy.  Raymond 
describes  his  Provençal  contingent’s  crossing  of 
the  Byz.  Empire  and  their  difficulties  with  the 
Pechenegs  (ed.  Hill  et  al.,  pp.  36-47).  Raymond 
complains  about  Alexios  I’s  duplicity  (p.41)  and 
reports  Byz.  ships’  victualing  of  the  Crusaders 
(p.108)  and  the  Crusaders’  later  relations  with 
Alexios  (pp.  125O. 

ed.  Le  "Liber,"  ed.  J.  Hill  et  al.  (Paris  1969).  Historia 
Francorum  qui  ceperunt  Iherusalem.  Eng.  tr.  J.H.  Hill,  L.L. 
Hill  (Philadelphia  1968). 

lit.  Wattenbach,  Holtzmann,  Schmale,  Deutsch.  Gesch. 
Sachsen  u.  Salier  2:792.  Karayannopulos-Weiss,  Quellenkunde 
2:4156  C.  Klein.  Rayrmmd  v/m  Amiilers  (Berlin  1S02)  7a- 
borov,  Krest.  poch.  64-66.  -M.McC. 

RAYMOND  OF  POITIERS  (UeTepluos),  prince 
of  Antioch;  born  ca.1098  or  1099,  died  near  Inab 
(southeast  of  Antioch)  29  June  1149.  Younger 
son  of  the  count  of  Poitiers,  Raymond  became 
prince  by  marrying  Constance,  heiress  of  Antioch, 
in  1136.  John  II,  who  had  hoped  to  fulfill  the 
Romnenian  goal  of  regaining  Antioch  by  marry- 
ing  Constance  to  the  future  Manuel  I,  attacked 
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Raymond  in  Aug.  1137,  then  made  peace  on 
condition  that  Raymond  become  his  vassal.  A  joint 
Byz.-Antiochene  expedition  in  Apr.— May  1138 
took  Buzä'ah,  Ma'arat  al-Nucmân,  and  Rafartäb 
in  northern  Syria,  but  failed  at  Shayzar.  When 
John  entered  Antioch  and  demanded  the  citadel, 
rioting  townsmen  forced  him  to  withdraw.  In 
1 142  John  again  threatened  Antioch,  but  his  death 
prevented  an  attack.  Manuel’s  forces  ravaged  the 
region  in  1 144.  I  he  danger  to  Antioch  caused  by 
the  fall  of  Edessa  compelled  Raymond  to  visit 
Constantinople  (ca.  1 145),  humiliate  himself  at  John 
II’s  tomb,  and  become  Manuel’s  vassal,  but  he 
gained  little  direct  aid.  Because  his  daughter  Ma- 
ria  of  Antioch  subsequently  wed  Manuel,  Ray- 
mond  was  very  favorably  treated  by  the  historian 
John  Rinnamos. 

lit.  C.  Cahen,  La  Syrie  du  Nord  à  l’époque  des  croisades  el 
la  Prìnapauté  françue  d’Antioche  (Paris  1940)  357-84. 

-C.M.B. 


RAYMOND  OF  TOULOUSE,  called  Raymond 
of  Saint-Gilles  (hence  ’IcrayyéArjç  in  Anna  Kom- 
nene);  born  ca.  1041/2,  died  Mont-Pèlerin  near 
Tripoli  ca.28  Feb.  1105.  Leading  the  Provençal 
contingent  of  the  First  Crusade,  Raymond  reached 
Constantinople  on  21  Apr.  1097.  While  declining 
to  become  vassal  to  Alexios  I,  he  swore  to  uphold 
Alexios’s  rights,  respect  his  territories,  and  aid 
him  against  opponents  (J.H.  Hill,  L.L.  Hill,  AHR 
58  [1952-53]  322—27).  At  the  capture  of  Antioch 
(June  1098),  he  gained  possession  of  a  gate  and 
a  portion  of  the  city.  Until  dispossessed  by  Bohe- 
mund  (Jan.  1099),  he  asserted  the  emperor’s  right 
to  the  city  as  a  means  of  safeguarding  his  own 
position  (J.  France,  Byzantion  40  [1970]  2gif). 
Following  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  Raymond 
sailed  to  Constantinople  (May/June  1 100).  With 
Alexios’s  support,  he  joined  the  Crusade  of  1101. 
When  it  was  destroyed  in  Anatolia,  he  escaped 
with  the  survivors  to  Constantinople.  Returning 
to  Syria  in  early  1102,  he  devoted  himself  to 
capturing  towns  near  I  ripoli,  although  the  latter 
remained  unconquered  at  his  death.  Anna  Kom- 
nene  praises  his  high  character  in  comparison 
with  the  greed  and  treachery  of  other  crusading 
leaders. 

lit.  J  H.  &  L.L.  Hill,  Raymond  IV,  Count  of  Toulouse 
(Syracuse  igÖ2).  -C.M.B. 


REBELLION  (èrraí'ácrTacriç)  was  considered  in 
Roman  law  as  a  grave  crime  (T.  Mommsen,  Röm- 
isches  Strafrecht  [Leipzig  1899;  rp.  Graz  1955]  554f), 
to  be  punished  by  execution  unless  a  special 
agreement  was  reached  by  both  parties.  The  church 
usually  assumed  a  neutral  position  toward  usur- 
pation,  but  tended  to  attribute  the  success  of  a 
rebellion  to  the  emperor’s  fall  from  God’s  grace 
(S.  Elbern,  RQ  81  [1986]  31-35)-  A  negative  at- 
titude  toward  insurrection  pervades  Byz.  litera- 
ture:  Kekaumknos,  although  he  was  surely  aware 
of  the  defeat  of  numerous  emperors  by  usurpers, 
emphasized  that  the  ruler  of  Constantinople  al- 
ways  would  prevail;  he  gave  his  readers  advice 
about  how  to  remain  saíe  during  a  rebellion  and 
recommended  supporting  (openly  or  clandes- 
tinely)  the  legitimate  emperor.  Niketas  Choniates 
accused  his  contemporaries  of  frequent  rebel- 
lions,  contrasting  them  with  Westerners  who  re- 
mained  loyal  to  their  kings. 

The  dríving  force  behind  insurrection  could  be 
the  urban  masses  (e.g.,  circus  factions  in  the  6th 
C.),  a  mutinous  army,  the  population  of  a  certain 
province  (esp.  in  the  frontier  areas),  or  a  dissiclent 
religious  group.  A  usurper  might  be  motivated 
not  only  by  his  desire  for  power,  but  also  by  fear 
of  punishment;  foreign  alliances  and  support  of- 
fered  by  neighboring  tribes  or  rulers  played  a 
substantial  role.  The  goal  of  a  rebellion  coulcl  be 
usurpation  of  the  throne,  defense  of  an  emperor 
and  the  concept  of  dynastic  legitimacy,  political 
secession,  the  removal  of  an  unpopular  official, 
satisfaction  of  economic  demands  (alleviation  of 
taxation,  grain  supply),  or  religious  convictions. 
The  term  epanastasis  could  also  be  applied  to  en- 
emy  attacks  on  the  empire.  -a.k. 

RECENSION  THEORY,  conventional  term  for 
an  art  historical  method  that  seeks  to  identify 
genealogical  affmities  among  disparate  narrative 
picture  cycles  ultimately  derived  from  the  same 
text.  Corresponding  iconographic  episodes  are 
analyzed  with  the  aim  of  determining  which  shows 
greater  fidelity  to  the  text  and  therefore  may  be 
assumed  to  be  the  more  “original.”  The  goal  is  to 
establish  stemmatic  relationships  among  all  extant 
witnesses  (including  all  artistic  media)  and  to  re- 
construct  from  them  as  full  and  accurate  an  ar- 
chetype  as  possible.  Ultimately  based  on  ìgth-C. 
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text-critical  practice,  this  approach  was  modified 
and  adapted  to  the  analysis  of  narrative  picture 
cycles  by  Weitzmann.  He  distinguished,  for  ex- 
ample,  four  distinct  recensional  traditions  for  the 
illustration  of  Genesis.  They  are  identitìed  by 
their  most  famous  surviving  representatives:  the 
Cotton  Genesis,  the  Vienna  Genesis,  the  illus- 
trated  Octateuchs,  and  the  Joseph  page  (fol.6gv) 
in  the  Paris  Gregory. 

lit.  K.  Weitzmann,  íllusirations  in  Roll  and  Codex'2 
(Prìnceton  ig7o).  J.  Bialostocki,  “Problem  oryginalnosci  i 
kryteria  wartosciowania  w  studiach  nad  ikonografì<f  staro- 
chrzescijariskiego  malarstwa  miniaturowego,’’  in  Interprela- 
cija  dûeia  sztuki  (Warsaw  1978)  5-22.  -G.V. 

RECIPES  survive  mainly  in  treatises  describing 
the  nutritious  properties  of  food  (see  Diet)  and 
the  monthly  regimen  necessary  for  good  health. 
Some  of  these  recipe  collections  were  produced 
by  known  writers,  such  as  Symeon  Seth  or  Ni- 
cholas  Myrepsos;  some  were  by  anonymous  or 
obscure  persons  whose  identification  is  hardly 
possible,  for  example,  the  treatise  of  the  1 1  th — 
1 4th  C.  (G.  Litavrin,  VizVrem  31  [1971]  249—301) 
that  was  falsely  ascribed  to  empress  Zoe.  The 
content  of  recipes  is  varied,  including  formulas 
for  cooking,  cosmetics,  pharmacology,  or  even 
magic.  The  advice  ranges  from  sound  observa- 
tions  to  fantastic  qualities  ascribed  to  real  prod- 
ucts.  Thus,  Seth  ( De  alim.  fac.  26f)  says  that  beef, 
in  comparison  with  mutton,  is  “cold”  and  brings 
forth  blood  like  black  bile;  therefore  it  can  be 
recommended  only  to  those  who  have  a  “warm” 
stomach  and  exercise  continually.  Pseudo-Zoe’s 
treatise  distinguishes  eight  kinds  of  food:  sweet, 
bitter,  salty,  fat,  sour,  scalding,  astringent,  and 
neutral,  and  in  accordance  with  this  scale  recom- 
mends  them  before  or  after  the  main  course  or 
to  people  of  differing  temperainent  or  to  the  sick. 
It  also  provides  recipes  for  growing  hair  and 
relieving  headaches,  and  advises  writing  words  on 
bay  leaves  to  avoid  insomnia.  -A.K.,  Ap.K. 

RECLUSE.  See  Enrleistos. 

RECORDS  (sing.  öécrtç  or  7rapacr7)/i,et<i>crtç)  of 
outgoing  (and,  eventually,  incoming)  acts  were 
kept  by  most  chanceries.  The  sources  mention 


the  imperial  record  (thesis),  in  which  the  proto- 
notarios  copied  all  documents  signed  by  the  em- 
peror  (i4th—  i5th  C.).  Actual  records  (Vienna, 
ÖNB  hist.  gr.  47  and  48)  survive  for  the  patriar- 
chate  (i4th  C.),  which  always  possessed  archives 
kept  by  the  chartophylax.  Similar  records  (hy- 
pomnemata,  codices,  tomaria,  chartia,  thesis)  were  kept 
by  the  central  and  provincial  administration,  which 
also  registered  pertinent  documents  (hatastrosis). 
In  the  later  Roman  Empire,  private  deeds  under- 
went  registration  (insinuatio)  by  the  city  authori- 
ties,  but  this  practice  had  disappeared  well  before 
the  end  of  the  gth  C.  In  later  centuries  evidence 
for  the  existence  of  recognized  notarial  minutes 
or  drafts  is  very  scarce  and  uncertain  (cf.  Peira  38 
and  the  “notarial  minutes”  of  Vat.  gr.  952  in  G. 
Ferrari,  SBN  4  [1935]  249—67).  Records  were 
usually  kept  in  roughly  chronological  order  (this 
is  partly  true  for  cadasters). 

lit.  Oikonomides,  “Chancellerie”  187.  J.  Darrouzès,  Le 
registre  synodal  du  patriarcat  bymntin  au  XIVe  siècle  (Paris 
1971).  Hunger-Kresten,  PatrKP.  H.  Saradi-Mendelovici, 
“Le  notariat  byzantin  du  IXe  au  XVe  siècle”  (Ph.D.  diss,, 
Univ.  of  Montreal,  1985).  -N.O. 

RECRUITMENT  was  both  voluntary  and  com- 
pulsory  throughout  the  Byz.  period.  Volunteers, 
Byz.  and  foreign,  were  attracted  to  the  imperial 
units  (tagmata)  by  cash  bounties,  salaries,  and 
the  prospect  of  advancement  offered  by  a  military 
career;  the  state  issued  their  equipment  and  ra- 
tions  or  allowances  for  their  purchase.  By  con- 
trast,  a  system  of  hereditary  conscription,  the 
strateia,  supplied  the  manpower  for  the  pro- 
vincial  armies  (themata);  these  soldiers  (stratio- 
tai)  equipped  themselves  but  were  eligible  for 
salaries  (roga)  and  state-supplied  provisions  (op- 
sonion)  when  their  forces  were  mobilized  for 
campaigns.  Following  the  fiscalization  of  the  stra- 
teia  after  the  ttth  C.,  the  state  issued  grants  of 
land  (fiscal  pronoia)  itt  return  for  miìitary  service. 
The  hirirtg  of  mercenaries  and  the  settlement  of 
warlike  foreign  peoples  in  Byz.  territory  were  also 
common  means  of  recruitment. 

Men  were  eligible  for  army  service  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  40  with  length  of  service  spanning 
30  years.  The  strategira  specify  youth,  size,  and 
strength  as  the  qualities  required  of  soldiers;  var- 
ious  nationalities  were  recommended  for  partic- 
ular  roles,  such  as  Armenians  for  heavy  infantry 
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and  Rus’  as  skirmishers  in  the  ìoth  C.  (Oiko- 
nomides,  Listes  336). 

lit.  Jones,  LRE  614-19.  J.F.  Haldon,  Recruitment  and 
Conscnpliun  in  the  Byzantine  Army  t. 550-950  (Vienna  1979). 
N.  Oikonomides,  “Middle-Byzantine  Provincial  Recruits: 
Salary  and  Armament,”  in  Gonimos  121-36.  -F..M. 

REDEMPTION  (\vTp(ü<TL<;,  f'rom  lytrun,  “ran- 
som”),  the  mystery  of  Christ’s  death,  which  was 
instrumental  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  In 
the  Old  Testament  the  concept  of  redemption,  or 
liberation,  had  a  political  tinge — the  liberation  of 
the  chosen  people  from  the  Egyptian  captivity. 
Christianity  ascribed  to  it  a  cosmic  character;  al- 
though  the  church  fathers  considered  Christ  as 
typihed  by  Moses,  the  deliverer  from  Egypt  (e.g., 
pseudo-MARARios/SYMEON,  hom.i  1.6,  ed.  H.  Dör- 
ries,  99.82—83),  he  was  more  often  contrasted 
with  Adam — Christ’s  death  was  to  redeem  man- 
kind  from  the  state  of  sin  created  by  Adam’s  fall. 

Patristic  doctrine  did  not  evolve  a  systematic 
concept  of  redemption.  The  creed  of  both  the 
First  Council  of  Nicaea  and  the  First  Council  of 
Constantinople  is  limìted  to  the  statement  that 
Christ  was  crucihed  “for  us,”  “for  our  salvation,” 
The  implication  is  that  redemption  is  both  a  pre- 
conceived  act  of  God  the  Father  who  sacrihced 
his  Son  because  of  his  love  for  mankind,  and  a 
free  act  of  the  Son  who  underwent  the  crucifix- 
ion  to  destroy  the  power  of  Satan  over  the  world 
and,  in  so  doing,  became  the  “new  Adam,”  leading 
humanity  to  eternal  life.  Maximos  the  Confessor, 
while  emphasizing  the  existence  of  human  will  in 
Christ,  stressed  in  fact  the  personal  and  free  com- 
mitment  of  every  man  in  the  search  for  salvation: 
human  persons  are  called  to  participate  in  the 
human  nature  of  the  incarnate  Fogos,  and  thus 
share  in  deihcation  (theosis).  (See  also  Soteriol- 
OGY.) 

lit.  H.E.W.  Turner,  The  Patnstic  üoctnne  oj  Redemption 
(London  1952).  J.  Rivière,  DTC,  13  (1937)  1912-2004. 
Meyendorff,  Byz.  Theotogy  159-65.  Kelly ,  Doctrines  163-88. 

-A.K. 


RED  SEA.  See  Crossing  of  the  Red  Sea;  Peri- 

PLOUS. 

REFECTORY.  See  Trapf.za. 


REFERENDARIOS  (ps(f>epsv8ápLo<;,  from  Lat. 
referendctrius),  term  used  to  denote  both  a  state 
and  an  ecclesiastical  ofhcial. 

1.  The  secular  referendarios,  an  ofhce  created 
by  Julian,  was  the  emperor’s  secretary.  Under 
Justinian  I  the  referendarios  acquired  considerable 
importance;  the  number  of  active  referendarioi  de- 
creased  from  14  to  2  (plus  one  for  the  empress). 
The  major  duty  of  the  referendarios  was  to  transmit 
the  emperor’s  orders  to  the  mac.istroi  and  to 
submit  the  petitions  and  complaints  of  subjects  to 
the  emperor.  General  scholarly  opinion  holds  that 
the  referendanos  disappeared  after  600;  however, 
both  Laurent  (Corpus  2,  no.  1174)  and  Zacos  and 
Veglery  (Zacos,  Seals  1,  no.2051)  date  the  seal  of 
John,  “the  imperial  referendarios  and  dioiketes  of 
provinces,”  to  the  8th  C.  Two  other  seals  of  8th- 
C.  imperial  referendarioi  were  published  by  Seibt 
(Bleisiegel,  nos.  83—84). 

2.  The  ecclesiastical  referendarios  was  a  cleric, 
normally  a  deacon,  who  acted  as  the  liaison  offi- 
cer  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  with  the 
imperial  court;  one  of  his  major  functions  was  to 
transmit  patriarchal  documents  to  the  palace.  He 
also  played  a  key  role  in  all  ceremonial  occasions 
invo!ving  both  emperor  and  patriarch  and  was 
responsible  for  presenting  newly  appointed  met- 
ropolitans  and  hegoumenoi  to  the  emperor.  Hera- 
kleios’s  novel  of  612  fixed  at  12  the  number  of 
referendarioi  on  the  staff  of  the  Great  Church  (ed. 
I.  Ronidaris,  FM  5  [1982]  70.111  —  12);  as  in  the 
case  of  the  skeuophylax,  however,  later  sources 
mention  only  one  incumbent,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  his  subordinates — if  he  had  any — contin- 
ued  to  hold  the  same  title.  This  development  may 
have  been  connected  with  the  appointment  of 
referendarioi  in  provincial  sees,  which  is  well  at- 
tested  by  the  1 3th  C.,  and,  by  the  i5th  C.,  seems 
to  have  extended  to  the  humblest  of  bishoprics 
(see,  e.g.,  N.A.  Bees,  Bymntis  2  [191 1]  52.26). 

LiT.  Laurent,  Corpus  2:4!  (with  add.  in  Zacos,  Seals  1, 
nos.  418,  533,  1048A).  Guilland,  Inslituliom  2:92-98.  Beck, 
Kirche  103.  Darrouzès,  Offikia  119,  373L  -A.K.,  P.M. 

REGALIA.  See  Insignia. 


REGENCY,  a  political  arrangement  intended  to 
ensure  a  family’s  hold  on  the  throne  when  a  senior 
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emperor  was  precluded  from  exercising  his  office. 
Regency  usually  arose  when  a  senior  emperor 
died  leaving  a  minor  co-emperor.  It  took  two 
main  forms:  formal  co-rulership  by  an  empress, 
whether  mother  (e.g.,  Martina,  Theodora  [wife  of 
Theophilos],  Anna  of  Savoy)  or  older  sister  (e.g., 
Pulcheria),  or  the  appointment  of  one  or  more 
guardians  (epitropoi).  Both  options  might  be  com- 
bined;  in  fact,  multimember  regencies  predomi- 
nated  after  Martina  and  Irene,  such  as  during  the 
minority  of  Michael  III  or  Constantine  VII.  Co- 
ruling  regents  were  officially  acknowledged  on 
coins,  in  acclamations,  and  dating  formulas,  al- 
though  empresses  usually  yielded  precedence  to 
the  young  emperor:  Anna  of  Savoy  was  an  excep- 
tion  (Dölger,  Paraspora  208—1 1). 

The  makeup  of  a  regency  reflected  the  contem- 
porary  political  structure,  for  example,  Sti- 
licho,  magister  mililum,  as  regent  for  Honorius  or 
Patr.  Nicholas  I  as  one  of  Constantine  VII’s 
regents.  The  precise  arrangement  might  be  spelled 
out  in  an  emperor’s  will  (e.g.,  Reg  1,  no.2  16)  or  a 
decree  ( RegPatr ,  fasc.  3,  no.1120).  The  regent 
empress’s  ability  to  remarry  and  thereby  upset  the 
arrangement  could  be  limited  by  her  oath  (e.g., 
Eudokia  [1067])  or  nunhood  (e.g.,  Maria  of  An- 
tioch  [1171:  N.  Oikonomides,  REB  21  (1963)  101  — 
28]).  Other  circumstances  led  to  de  facto  regency: 
for  example,  Justin  II’s  mental  illness  resulted  in 
the  actual  exercise  of  power  by  Sophia  and  Ti- 
berios  Caesar  (the  future  Tiberios  I).  Similarly, 
the  senior  emperor’s  long  absence  on  campaign 
explains,  for  example,  the  role  of  Bonos  (or  Bo- 
nosos)  the  patnhios  and  Patr.  Sergios  I  under 
Herakleios  or  the  decree  of  Alexios  I  granting 
administrative  power  to  Anna  Dalassene  ( Reg  2, 
no.1073). 

Regencies  generally  spawned  political  tensions 
and  conflict  involving  competing  regents  (e.g., 
Theoktistos’s  murder  with  the  connivance  of  Bar- 
das  during  'Eheodora  and  '1  hekla’s  regency  íor 
Michael  III)  or  contenders  for  the  throne,  such 
as  Romanos  I  or  John  VI  Kantakouzenos.  When 
the  young  emperor  reached  majority — usually  at 
age  16 — he  sometimes  found  it  difficult  to  dis- 
lodge  the  empress  (e.g.,  Constantine  VI  and  Ir- 
ene)  or  effective  regent  (e.g.,  Basil  II  and  Basil 
THE  NOTHOS). 

lit.  Aik.  Christophilopoulou,  “He  antihasileia  eis  to  By- 
zantion,”  Symmeikta  2  (1970)  1  —  144.  -M.McC. 


REGGIO-CALABRIA  ('Prjytop),  a  port  city  at  the 
southwestern  tip  of  Italy,  the  administrative  and 
ecclesiastical  center  of  Calabria.  Calabria  was 
considered  part  of  Ili.yricum  and  during  the 
Iconoclast  controversy  remained  under  the  juris- 
diction  of  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople.  The 
metropolitan  see  of  Reggio  was  created  probably 
soon  after  800,  since  archbishops  of  Calabria  are 
known  from  the  7th  and  8th  C.  Reggio  was  cap- 
tured  by  Robert  Guiscard  in  1060.  The  last  Greek 
metropolitan  of  Reggio,  Basil,  was  deposed  in 
1078  (F.  Russo,  BolLBadGr  7  [1953]  163-78). 

lit.  F.  Russo,  Storia  della  archìdiocesi  di  Reggio-Calabria, 
vol.  1  (Naples  1961).  Laurent,  Corpus  5.1:709-16,  3:146. 

. -A.K. 

RELATIONSHIP,  DEGREES  OF.  The  closeness 
of  relationship  between  two  individuals  is  desig- 
nated  by  the  term  bathmos  (degree,  corresponding 
to  the  Lat.  gradus).  The  degree  of  relationship  is 
determined  by  the  number  of  íntermediate  gen- 
erations  or  births  (“quot  generationes,  tot  gra- 
dus”).  For  example,  father  and  son  are  related  to 
one  another  in  the  first  degree,  grandfather  and 
grandson  in  the  second,  great-grandfather  and 
great-grandson  in  the  third,  that  is,  in  a  “direct 
line”  in  which  the  one  person  (descendant,  kation) 
is  directly  descended  from  the  other  (ascendant, 
anion).  Two  people  who  are  related  to  one  another 
collaterally  ( ek  plagiou)  go  back  to  a  common  pro- 
genitor,  starting  from  whom  the  degrees  are  cal- 
culated;  for  example,  sisters  are  related  in  the 
second  degree,  an  aunt  and  a  niece  in  the  third, 
cousins  in  the  fourth.  The  degrees  of  relationshìp 
were  of  legal  importance  esp.  in  the  area  of  in- 
heritance  law  where  those  who  had  a  more  distant 
degree  of  relationship  were  excluded  from  inher- 
iting  by  those  who  had  a  less  distant  degree  of 
relationship  to  the  deceased  (see  Intestate 
Succession)  and  in  the  area  of  marriage  law. 
which  forbade  marriage  between  certain  persons 
closely  related  in  degree  (see  Marriage  Impedi- 
MENTS). 

lit.  Zhishman,  Eherechl  217-23.  -A.S. 

RELICS  (rà  Áetpaoa),  the  mortal  remains  of  holy 
persons,  or  objects  sanctified  by  contact  with  them. 
The  first  relics  venerated  by  Ghristians  were  those 
of  the  martyrs.  After  persecution  ended  in  312, 
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Relics.  Translation  of  the  relics  of  John  Chrysostom.  Miniature  in  the  Menologion 
of  Basil  II  (Vat.  gr.  1613,  p.353).  Biblioteca  Apostolica  Vaticana.  The  relics  were 
translated  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  Constantinople,  in  438.  At  the  right, 
Emp.  Theodosios  II. 


this  veneration  v\'as  extended  to  those  of  confes- 
sors,  great  bishops,  “the  Fathers,”  ascetics,  etc. 
Veneration  quickly  went  beyond  “primary  relics” 
or  mortal  remains  to  “secondary  relics,”  such  as 
the  instruments  of  the  martyr’s  passion,  and,  with 
the  discovery  of  the  holy  places  in  Jerusalem  (see 
Locus  Sanctus),  to  instruments  of  Jesus’  Passion, 
articles  of  the  Virgin’s  clothing,  etc. 

Primary  relics  were  venerated  as  signs  of  the 
victory  of  Christ’s  sacrihce  repeated  in  his  saints. 
Martyria  with  altars  on  which  the  sacrament 
of  that  sacrihce  (see  Eucharist)  was  renewed 
were  built  over  martyrs’  graves,  and  relics  were 
actually  enclosed  inside  the  altars.  Secondary  rel- 
ics,  fìrst  opposed,  were  eventually  accepted  as 


instruments  through  which  God  had  chosen  to 
work.  Especially  signihcant  was  the  role  of  relics 
in  healing. 

From  the  4th  C.  onward,  holy  bodies  were  ex- 
humed,  dismembered,  and  distributed  by  solemn 
“translation”  to  various  local  churches,  esp.  Al- 
exandria,  Antioch,  and  Constantinople.  Constan- 
tinople,  a  newcomer  with  few  native  martyrs’  re- 
mains  from  the  pre-Constantinian  persecutions, 
worked  hard  at  gathering  relics,  esp.  the  instru- 
ments  of  the  Passion  (two  pieces  of  the  Frue 
Cross,  one  brought  from  Apameia;  the  pillar  on 
which  Jesus  was  scourged;  the  crown  of  thorns; 
the  sponge  and  Sacred  Lance  used  to  pierce  Christ’s 
side).  Other  relics  in  Constantinople  included  the 
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Virgin’s  robe,  girdle,  and  shroud  (M.  Jugie,  La 
mort  et  l’assomption  de  la  Sainte  Vierge  [Vatican  1944] 
688—707)  and  other  spurious  New  Testament  rel- 
ics  such  as  one  of’  the  several  reputed  heads  of 
John  the  Baptist,  the  remains  of  the  Holy  Inno- 
cents  and  of  St.  Stephen  the  protomartyr,  plus 
other  miracle-worldng  objects  (icons,  the  columns 
of  Hagia  Sophia,  etc.).  Many  of  these  relics  were 
kept  in  the  Great  Palace.  They  figure  predomi- 
nantly  in  descriptions  of  Constantinople  and  trav- 
elers’  accounts  and  were  a  major  attraction  for 
pilgrims  (K.N.  Ciggaar,  REB  34  [1976]  245O. 

According  to  O.  Meinardus  ( OrChr  54  [1970] 
1 30—33),  about  3,600  relics  of  476  Greek  saints 
are  recorded  as  having  reposed  in  427  Byz. 
churches  and  monasteries  and  37  non-Byz.  insti- 
tutions;  this  figure  represents  only  12.5  percent 
of  all  known  saints.  Five  saints  (Charalampos, 
Panteleemon,  Tryphon,  Paraskeve  the  Elder, 
and  George)  left  more  than  100  relics  each,  or 
24.1  percent  of  all  recorded  relics. 

The  translation  of  relics  was  sumptuously  cele- 
brated  and  gave  birth  to  a  special  literary  genre: 
the  sermon  on  translation.  Constantine  VII  wrote 
one  on  the  translation  of  the  mandylion  to  Con- 
stantinople,  Theodore  Daphnopates  delivered 
another  in  957  on  the  translation  of  the  hand  of 
John  the  Baptist  to  Constantinople  from  Antioch, 
and  Rosmas  Vestitor  dedicated  at  least  five  to 
the  translation  of  the  relics  of  John  Chrysostom. 
The  translation  itself  often  became  a  feast  that 
found  its  way  into  the  church  calendar  and  was 
marked  by  annual  processions  (lite)  to  the  ap- 
propriate  shrine  (R.  Taft,  OrChrP  48  [1982]  159- 
70). 

The  attitude  of  the  Iconoclasts  toward  relics  is 
still  under  discussion.  It  is  possible  that  they  re- 
jected  the  veneration  of  icons  and  relics  alike 
(Gero,  Constantine  V  152—65).  Their  opponents 
accused  them  of  hating  relics,  and  John  of  Da- 
mascus  found  himself  compelled  to  provide  a 
justification  for  the  cult  of  relics.  J.  Wortley  (ByzF 
8  [1982]  253-79)  has  questioned,  however,  the 
idea  of  Constantine  V  being  an  active  persecutor 
of  relics. 

The  coliection  of  relics  became  fashionable  and 
increasingly  competitive.  Sermons  on  translations 
often  emphasize  how  strongly  the  population  re- 
sisted  the  removal  of  relics,  so  that  supernatural 
signs  were  often  necessary  to  reconcile  the  people 
to  the  loss  of  their  holy  protector.  Trade  in  stolen 


relics  flourished  (P.J.  Ceary,  Furta  Sacra  [Prince- 
ton  1978]).  The  most  notorious  thefts  were  those 
of  the  bodies  of  St.  Mark,  taken  from  Alexandria 
to  Venice  in  827  (to  replace  the  “Byz.”  patron  of 
the  city,  St.  Theodore),  and  of  St.  Nicholas, 
taken  from  Myra  to  Bari  in  1087.  The  excesses 
that  characterized  relic  collection  were  upbraided 
by  Christopher  of  Mytilene  (no.i  14),  who  rid- 
iculed  a  naive  monk  Andrew  who  had  collected 
10  hands  of  Prokopios,  15  jaws  of  Theodore,  8 
legs  of  Nestor,  and  even  the  beards  of  the  Holy 
Innocents  murdered  in  Bethlehem. 

During  the  Crusades,  L.atin  armies  despoiled 
Constantinople,  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and  Edessa 
of  their  relics  and  the  reliquaries  that  housed 
them  and  shipped  them  home  to  the  West.  Rob- 
ert  de  Clari  gives  a  list  of  those  seized  in  Con- 
stantinople  during  the  Fourth  Crusade. 

lit.  S.G.  Mercati,  “Santuari  e  reliquie  Costantinopoli- 
tane,”  Rendiconti:  Atti  della  Pontificia  Accademta  Romana  di 
Archeologia  12  (1937)  133—56.  P.  Maraval,  Lieux  saints  et 
pèlerinages  d’Orient  (Paris  1985).  Walter,  Art  &  Ritual  144- 
58.  '  '  -R.F.T.,  A.K. 

RELIEF  (àvaykv<f>r)) ,  the  carving  of  materials  in 
such  a  way  that  depicted  phenomena  appear  in 
successive  zones  of  space  and  depth  between  the 
surface  plane  and  the  background.  Notably  on 
sarcophagi  and  imperial  monuments  of  the  4th 
and  5th  C.,  relief  sculpture  is  largely  figural, 
even  when  displaying  the  anticlassical  rigidity  and 
repetitiveness  of  the  Arch  of  Constantine  in 
Rome  and  much  carving  in  porphyry.  By  the  end 
of  the  4th  C.,  as  on  the  Obelisr  of  Theodosios 
I  in  the  Hippodrome  at  Constantinople  and  nu- 
merous  ivories,  official  art  displayed  an  interest 
in  idealized  human  form  in  a  style  sometimes 
described  as  that  of  the  “Theodosian  Renaissance” 
(Kitzinger,  Mahing  32-34).  From  the  6th  C.  on- 
ward,  relief  was  increasingly  limited  to  an  archi- 
tectural  role.  Already  in  use  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Polyeuktos,  relief  in  Justinianic  monuments  es- 
tablished  a  new  koine  characterized  by  antiplastic 
techniques  and  a  preference  for  stylized  floral 
ornament. 

After  the  end  of  Iconoclasm,  the  sculpture  of 
the  Church  of  the  Panagia  at  Skripou  (873-74) 
still  displayed  a  nonfigurative  repertory  carved  in 
two-dimensional  low  relief  (A.  Megaw,  BSA  61 
[1966]  25—27).  Greater  technical  ability  is  evident 
in  the  mélange  of  revived  Late  Antique  themes 
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and  orientalizing  floral  ornament  in  the  sculp- 
tures  of  the  church  of  Constantine  Lips  (908)  in 
Constantinople,  where  preserved  reliefs  still  ex- 
hibit  traces  of  gilding  and  polychrome.  The  same 
church  marks  the  appearance  of  a  new  type  of 
sculpture,  the  relief  icon.  Stone  and  esp.  ivory 
icons  of  the  ìoth  C.  widely  employed  relief  to 
represent  saints  and  the  Great  Feasts;  thereafter 
the  technique  was  applied  to  enrich  the  content 
of  sculpture  with  ornament,  heraldic  imagery 
(see  Coats  oe  Arms),  animal  combats,  and  myth- 
ological  subjects.  These  are  accompanied  by  a 
rising  interest  in  plasticity  and  carving  virtuos- 
ity.  The  last  phase  of  relief  sculpture,  in  Palaio- 
logan  Constantinople  (H.  Belting,  Münchjbs  23 
[1972]  63—100),  shows  a  return  to  concern  with 
representations  of  the  human  figure. 

LIT.  A.  Grabar,  Sculptures  bymntines  de  Constantinople  (IV'~ 
X'  siècle)  (Paris  1963).  Idem,  Sculptures  bymntines  du  moyen 
âge,  II  (XI'— XIV'  siècle)  (Paris  1976).  T.  Ulbert,  Studien  zur 
dehoratwen  Reliejplastih  des  östlichen  Mitlelmeerraumes  (Munich 
1969).  R.  Lange,  Die  byiantinische  Reliefikone  (Recldinghau- 
sen  1964).  -L.Ph.B. 

RELIQUARY  {kápi>aj,  kl(3ûjtíòujv,  6r\Kr\),  a  re- 
ceptacle  for  relics.  The  rise  of  the  cult  of  mar- 
tyrs  led  to  the  division  and  distribution  of  the 
supposed  earthly  residue  of  the  saints,  a  multipli- 
cation  which,  in  turn,  necessitated  the  manufac- 
ture  of  containers  for  these  relics’  protectíon  and 
display.  From  the  4th  C.  onward,  such  vessels 
were  placed  within  or  under  altars;  their  prox- 
imity  to  sacred  remains  suggested  that  reliquaries 
be  made  of  precious  materials— above  all,  gold, 
silver,  and  ivory — a  sentiment  abetted  by  the  de- 
sire  to  honor  relics;  Leo  I  placed  a  garment  said 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Virgin  in  a  gem-encrusted 
reliquary  casket  called  a  soros.  Lavish  containers 
were  also  requisite  when  relics  were  sent  as  dip- 
lomatic  gifts:  Alexios  I  is  described  as  having  sent 
such  a  box,  with  the  respective  saínts  identified 
by  labels,  to  Henry  IV  of  Germany  (An.Romn. 
1:135.23-25).  At  the  same  time  some  containers, 
esp.  for  souvenirs  of  a  holy  site  (locus  sanctus), 
might  be  made  of  humbler  materials:  the  painted 
wood  of  the  Sancta  Sanctorum  reliquary  or 
the  lead  pilgrimage  ampullae.  Relics  could  be 
enclosed  in  enrolpia  or  inserted  into  much  larger 
receptacles  like  the  6th-C.  throne-reliquary  known 
as  the  “sedia  di  S.  Marco”  ( Treasury  S.  Marco,  no.7). 

While  never  attaining  the  variety  of  shapes 


known  in  the  medieval  West,  Byz.  examples  in- 
cluded  skull-reliquaries  (Rückert,  infra,  figs.  1-7) 
and  containers  in  the  form  of  ciboria,  like  one  in 
Moscow  bearing  the  portraits  of  Constantine  X 
and  Eudokia  ( Iskusstvo  Vizantii  2,  no.547).  This 
last  may  have  been  a  receptacle  for  a  relic  of  St. 
Demetrios,  a  genre  that  is  characterized  by  esp. 
intricate  and  often  diminutive  constructions,  dec- 
orated  with  enamel,  that  include  images  of  the 
bodies  and  tombs  of  Demetrios  and  his  compan- 
ions  (A.  Grabar,  DOP  5  [1950]  1-28).  These  are, 
however,  exceptions  to  a  fairly  straightforward 
pattern  of  development  from  simple  metal  cas- 
kets  and  boxes  to  ever  more  elaborate  types. 
Their  size  varied  not  as  a  function  of  time  but  of 
these  reliquaries’  contents — from  the  small  gabled 
box  depicted  in  the  hands  of  a  bishop  on  an  ivory 
piaque  in  Trier  (Volbach,  Elfenbeinarbeiten, 
no.  143)— itself  perhaps  part  of  such  a  container — 
to  the  coffinlike  chests,  requiring  at  least  two  men 
to  carry  them,  that  are  represented  in  the  Meno- 
logion  of  Basil  II  (pp.  344,  353).  Such  caskets 
had  locks  and  their  presence  in  monastic  treasur- 
ies  is  regularly  signaled  in  inventories.  (Most 
texts  refer,  nonetheless,  to  the  contents  rather 
than  to  the  container). 

Among  the  preserved  reliquaries,  examples 
down  to  the  ìoth  C.  often  reproduce  the  form  of 
sarcophagi.  Some  have  donor  portraits  and  a 
precious  few,  such  as  the  Brescia  lipsanother 
(Volbach,  Elfenbeinarbeiten,  no.107),  represent 
miracles  of  Christ  and  typologically  related  Old 
Testament  scenes.  Toward  the  end  of  this  period 
a  special  type,  the  so-called  staurothehe,  was  devel- 
oped  for  fragments  of  the  True  Cross;  more 
than  1,000  relics  of  this  sort  are  known  (Frolow, 
infra).  Normally  these  involved  an  inner  recepta- 
cle,  with  a  cruciform  compartment  housing  the 
holy  particle,  inserted  into  a  rectangular,  often 
jeweled  casing  inscribed  with  the  donor’s  name 
(Limburg  an-der-Lahn  reliquary).  The  uses  of 
such  staurothehai  are  suggested  by  inscriptions  on 
the  back  of  a  cross-reliquary  at  Cortona  (Gold- 
schmidt-Weítzmann,  Elfenbeinshulpt.  II,  no.77); 
these  inscriptions  describe  the  ivory  as  having 
been  presented  by  a  skeuophylax  named  Stephen 
to  the  monastery  where  he  was  raised  and  note 
its  (later)  role  as  a  victory  token  carried  into  battle 
by  an  emperor  named  Nikephoros.  Customarily 
such  reliquaries  bear  the  images  of  Constantine  I 
and  Helena. 
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Both  functionally  and  formally,  by  the  i2th  C. 
some  reliquaries  had  coalesced  with  icons.  A  dip- 
tych  containing  the  relics  of  saints  as  well  as  their 
portraits  is  mentioned  in  the  Patmos  inventory  of 
1200.  Just  such  an  object — with  the  portraits  of 
28  saints  and  slots  for  their  remains — is  preserved 
in  a  diptych  of  Thomas  Preljubovkì.  In  the  case 
of  the  Bessarion  reliquary,  a  staurothehe  is  ac- 
tually  incorporated  into  the  icon. 

lit.  R.  Rückert,  “Zur  Form  der  byzantinischen  Reli- 
quiare,”  Münchjb 3  8  (1957)  7-36-  A.  Frolow,  Les  Reliquaires 
de  la  Vraie  Croix  (Paris  1965).  -M.E.F.,  A.C. 


REMARRIAGE  (8t -yapia)  was  accepted  by  the 
early  church,  but  reluctantly;  while  the  Nova- 
tianists  condemned  it,  Methodios  of  Olympos 
(Symposium  3.12,  ed.  N.  Bonwetsch  [Leipzig  1917] 
41.7—8),  quoting  St.  Paul,  stated  that  digamia  was 
not  a  good  action,  but  preferable  to  “sexual  burn- 
ing”  ( ehpyrosis ).  Epiphanios  of  Salamis  (Panarion 
59.6)  granted  a  widow  the  right  to  remarry  as 
many  times  as  she  lost  her  husband;  opinion  dif- 
fers  as  to  whether  he  permitted  remarriage  after 
a  divorce  resulting  from  adultery  or  serious  crime 
(P.  Nautin,  VigChr  37  [1983]  157-73,  rejected  by 
H.  Crouzel,  VigChr  38  [1984]  271—80).  Justinian 
I  permitted  remarriage  with  provision  for  the 
protection  of  surviving  children  and  their  inher- 
itance  (Cod.Just.  V  9.9).  Canon  law  recognized  the 
legality  of  digamia  for  widowers  and  widows,  pre- 
scribing  a  year  or  two  of  penance  as  punishment 
(Rhalles-Potles,  Syntagma  4:106—30);  digamia  after 
a  divorce  was  not  completely  prohibited  but  con- 
demned  by  rigorists,  as  indicated  by  the  Moe- 
chian  Controversy  provoked  by  the  second 
marriage  of  Constantine  VI.  The  negative  atti- 
tude  of  Byz.  moralists  toward  second  marriages  is 
reflected,  for  example,  in  Kekaumenos’s  advice  to 
avoid  marrying  a  widow;  he  held  that  tensions 
with  a  stepinother  were  a  major  problem  in  re- 
marriage. 

The  third  and  fourth  marriage  of  widowers  was 
hotly  debated.  Irene  legislated  against  a  third 
marriage;  Basil  I  and  Leo  VI  against  a  fourth. 
After  the  dispute  over  the  Tetragamy  of  Leo 
VI,  the  Tomos  of  Union  (920)  recognized  the 
lawfulness  of  second  marriages,  but  restricted  third 
and  prohibited  fourth  marriages;  canonists  rec- 
ommended  a  fìve-year  epitimion  for  the  third  mar- 
riage.  Basil  the  Great  (canon  50)  branded  a  third 


marriage  as  porneia  (prostitution  or  fornication), 
but  i2th-C.  canonists  referred  to  civil  law,  which 
permitted  the  third  marriage  (Rhalles-Potles,  Syn- 
tagma  4:203—05).  Balsamon  (ibid.  481.14-18)  em- 
phasized  that  childlessness  could  justify  remar- 
riage.  The  empress  Eudoria  Marrembolitissa  in 
1067,  just  before  the  death  of  Constantine  X, 
vowed  not  to  remarry  in  order  to  protect  the 
rights  of  her  children  and  assure  the  continuity 
of  the  Doukas  dynasty  (N.  Oikonomides,  REB  21 
[1963]  101-28),  but  then  changed  her  mind.  Wid- 
owers  might  circumvent  matrimonial  legisla- 
tion  by  taking  concubines,  a  socially  valid  way 
of  avoiding  prohibited  unions,  but  some  widow's 
allegedly  resorted  to  murdering  their  children  in 
order  to  remarry  (John  Moschos,  PG  87:292960). 

lit.  Riizer,  Mariage  209- 1 1 .  J .  Beaucamp,  “La  situation 
juridique  de  la  femme  à  Byzance,”  CahCM  20  (1977)  159— 
61.  A.  Laiou,  “Consensus  facit  nuptias — et  non,”  RJ  4 
(1985)189-201.  -J.H.,  A.K. 

RENAISSANCE.  The  existence  of  a  genuine  re- 
naissance  in  Byz.  was  denied  by  A.  Heisenberg 
(HistZ  133  [1926]  393—412),  but  since  then  the 
concept  has  become  popular,  esp.  with  art  histo- 
rians.  Some  scholars  argue  that  the  following  re- 
naissances  are  properly  so  termed:  Macedonian, 
Romnenian,  and  Late  or  Palaiologan.  P.  Speck 
(Poihila  Bymntina  4  [Bonn  1984]  175—210)  intro- 
duced  the  idea  of  a  pre-Macedonian  renaissance, 
and  sometimes  the  terms  “Late  Roman”  (or  Theo- 
dosian)  renaissance  and  a  “renaissance  of  Justi- 
nian”  are  used.  Thus,  the  label  “renaissance”  has 
been  applied  to  practically  the  entire  Byz.  millen- 
nium,  with  very  insignificant  exceptions  (we  still 
have  no  renaissance  of  the  7th  C.).  The  concept 
of  a  perpetual  renaissance  is  contradictory  in  it- 
self,  since  a  substantial  gap  is  necessary  for  a 
renaissance  to  occur;  Heisenberg  used  this  argu- 
ment  of  cultural  continuity  for  rejecting  a  Byz. 
renaissance.  Fui  tlieiiiioie,  there  is  always  a  dan- 
ger  of  confusing  a  simple  interest  in  antiquity 
(whether  we  call  it  continuity  or  revival)  with 
renaissance. 

However  one  understands  this  phenomenon  of 
renaissance  (the  “autumn  of  the  Middle  Ages”  or 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era),  one  would  presup- 
pose  in  it  some  cardinal  changes  that  go  beyond 
the  mere  imitation  of  ancient  models.  A  genuine 
renaissance  requires  a  particular  intellectual  mi- 
lieu,  and  it  is  debatable  whether  such  a  Florentine- 
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style  milieu  existed  in  Constantinople  or  Mistra. 
A  genuine  renaissance  requires  a  radical  shift  in 
both  the  social  position  and  self-estimation  of  the 
master  (painter,  architect,  writer,  or  scientist)  and, 
again,  it  is  questionable  whether  such  a  shift  ever 
took  place  in  Byz.  Finally,  a  genuine  renaissance 
“divinizes”  man  in  his  practical  activity  and  in  his 
practical  goals,  whereas  Byz.  did  not  go  far  be- 
yond  the  traditional  perception  of  man  as  a  pawn 
in  the  hands  of  God  or  Fate.  It  might  be  more 
approprìate  to  apply  the  term  “prerenaissance” 
to  the  period  of  the  tith— i2th  C.,  when  some 
signifìcant  cultural  innovations  emerged  (A. 
Kazhdan,  Bisaniio  e  la  sua  cioiltà  [Rome-Bari  1 983] 
161—81),  while  recognizing  that  these  innovations 
were  not  followed  by  full-fledged  renaissance  phe- 
nomena  similar  to  those  in  Italy. 

lit.  W.  Treadgold,  1.  Sevfenko,  in  Renaissances  before  the 
Renaissance  (Stanford,  Calif. ,  1984)  1—22,  75-98,  144-76. 
S.  Runciman,  The  Last  Bymnline  Renaissance  (Cambridge 
1970).  I.  Medvedev,  VizantijskijgumanizmXIV—XV  w.  (Len- 
ingrad  1976).  P.  Schreiner,  “  ‘Renaissance’  in  Byzanz?”  in 
Kontinuiläl  und  Transformalion  der  Antike  im  Mittelalter,  ed. 
W.  Erzgräber  (Sigmaringen  1989)  389L  -A.K. 

RENIER  OF  MONTFERRAT,  youngest  son  of 
William,  marquis  of  Montferrat;  born  ca.1163, 
died  Constantinople  ca.  1 1 82/early  1183.  William 
chose  Renier  as  bridegroom  for  Maria  Romnene, 
Manuel’s  daughter,  to  confirm  an  alliance  be- 
tween  the  Montferrats  and  Manuel  against  Fred- 
erick  I  Barbarossa.  Renier  reached  Constanti- 
nople  in  Aug./Sept.  1179,  and  the  wedding  took 
place  in  Feb.  1  180.  In  accordance  with  Byz.  cus- 
tom,  Renier  was  renamed  “John”  and  given  the 
title  caesar.  He  joined  his  wife  (see  Romnene, 
Maria)  in  her  conspiracy  against  the  regents  for 
Alexios  II.  Renier  and  his  Italian  supporters 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  defense  of  Hagia 
Sophia  (Mar.-May  1181).  Renier  returned  to  the 
palace  with  Maria,  and  they  were  exccuted  by 
Andronikos  (I)  Komnenos. 

lit.  Brand,  Byzantium  34-37.  K.N.  Juzbasjan,  Klassovaja 
bor'ba  v  Vizantii  v  1180-1204  gg.  i  Cetuerlyj  hrestouyj  pochod 
(Erevan  1957)  11-17.  -C.M.B. 

RENT.  I  n  common  usage,  rent  is  a  periodic  pay- 
ment  to  a  landlord  or  owner  for  use  of  land, 
buildings,  etc.  A  varied  terminology  (e.g.,  pahton, 
morte,  emphyteusis)  attests  to  manifold  forms  of 
renting,  most  of  which  are  still  somewhat  obscure. 


For  agricultural  land,  rent  was  paid  in  the  form 
of  cash  or  as  a  portion  of  the  harvest.  As  for  rates 
of  rent,  while  the  Farmer’s  Law  (par.  10)  states 
that  the  owner  received  1/10  of  the  harvest,  nu- 
merous  documents  from  the  1 1  th —  i4th  C.  state, 
with  few  exceptions,  that  the  rent  for  cereal- 
producing  land  was  1/3  the  harvest  or  1  hyper- 
pyron  for  10  modioi  of  land.  For  vineyards,  there 
are  few  figures;  according  toa  i3th— i4th-C.  land 
lease  formulary  (Sathas,  MB  6:621.10-11),  the 
owner  and  renter  split  equally  the  wine  produced. 
A  theoretical  average  rent  may  be  calculated  as  1 
hyperpyron  per  modios  of  vineyard.  The  attested 
rates  of  the  pakton  of  vineyards,  however,  are 
much  lower,  fiuctuating  at  1  hyperpyron  for  6—8 
modioi  of  vineyards — therefore  N.  Svoronos  (in 
Lavra  4: 162)  suggested  that  the  ampelopakton  ( pah - 
ton  for  vineyards)  was  not  the  base  rental  charge 
on  víneyards  but  a  state  surcharge  levied  on  vine- 
yards  cultivated  by  xenoparoikoi.  In  practice,  rates 
of  rent  varied  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
renter,  whether  the  state  or  a  private  individual, 
on  the  social  status  of  the  tenant,  on  local  customs, 
and  other  noneconomic  factors. 

In  a  broader  conceptual  sense,  the  word  rent  is 
used  in  two  dìstinct  ways  by  some  scholars  to 
designate  taxes:  (1)  “feudal  rent”  is  sometimes 
used  to  mean  the  taxes  a  paroiros  paid  to  his 
lord;  (2)  other  scholars  (e.g.,  A.  Kazhdan,  VizVrem 
10  [1956]  48—65)  suggest  that  taxes  levied  from 
state  property  can  be  characterized  as  “central- 
ized  rent.”  (For  rents  paid  on  houses,  rooms,  and 
workshops,  see  Enoirion.) 

lit.  Laiou,  Reasant  Society  216-21.  M.  Sjuzjumov,  “Su- 
verenitet,  nalog  i  zemel’naja  renta  v  Vizantii,”  ADSV  9 
('973)57-65-  -M.B. 

REPENTANCE.  See  Penance. 

RESCRIPTUM  (Lat.)  or  lysis  a  document 

issued  by  the  imperial  or  patriarchal  chancery  in 
order  to  answer  a  (initially  legal)  question  or  re- 
quest.  The  rescriptum,  on  which  the  emperor  wrote 
the  word  ( re)scripsi  (“I  have  written”),  is  a  late 
Roman  term.  The  lysis,  with  the  emperor’s  red 
autograph  menologem  and  his  wax  seal,  often 
written  on  the  back  of  the  original  request,  was 
not  limited  to  legal  questions.  It  is  attested  from 
the  ìoth— i2th  C.  and  was  replaced,  already  in 
the  i2th  C.,  by  ordinary  prostagmata. 
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lit.  Dölger-Rarayannopulos,  Urkundenlehre  80—87.  P- 
Classen,  Kaiserreskript  und  Königsurkunde  (Thessalonike 
1977).  — N.O. 

RESPONSA  NICOLAI  PAPAE,  the  answers  of 
Pope  Nicholas  I  to  106  (Heiser,  infra  79—89)  or 
115  (Dujcev,  infra  3:145)  questions  posed  in  866 
by  Boris  I  of  Bulgaria.  In  his  responses  the  pope 
argued  that  Roman  practices  were  more  suitable 
for  the  newly  converted  barbarians  than  the  strict 
rules  of  Constantinople.  The  Responsa  contain 
unique  information  concerning  both  Bulgarian 
and  Byz.  customary  law,  including  marriage  cus- 
toms  (A.  Laiou,  RJ  4  [1985]  189-201).  G.  Dennis 
( OrChrP  24  [1958]  165—74)  asserts  that  the  Res- 
ponsa  had  no  anti-Byz.  features,  apart  from  the 
fact  that  the  pope  disapproved  of  married  clergy 
and  refused  to  recognize  Constantinople’s  second 
rank  among  the  patriarchates;  F.  Dvornik  ( BS  34 
[1973]  41),  however,  rejects  this  thesis. 

ed.  E.  Perels,  MGH  Epist.  6:568—600. 

lit.  L.  Heiser,  Die  responsa  ad  consulta  Bulgarorum  des 
Papstes  Niholaus  I.  (858-867)  (Trier  1979).  Dujcev,  Medioeuo 
1:125-48,3:143-73.  -A.K. 

RESURRECTION  (àeácrTacriç).  The  resurrec- 
tion  of  Christ  from  the  dead  and  the  resurrection 
of  all  who  have  died  prior  to  the  Last  [udgment 
are  essential  components  of  the  Christian  faith 
and  are  included  in  all  creeds  and  confessions  of 
faith.  From  the  4th  C.  onward,  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  was  subordinate  in  theological  reflection 
to  the  incarnation  as  the  decisive  “salvific  event,” 
although  it  continued  to  be  central  in  the  church 
year  (see  Easter),  and  in  liturgy  and  art. 

The  struggle  with  Origenism,  esp.  in  Palestine, 
concerned  primarily  the  constitution  of  the  res- 
urrected  body.  The  individuality  of  the  latter,  that 
is,  its  identity  with  the  earthly  body,  and  the  idea 
of  the  soul’s  wandering,  which  is  thereby  ex- 
cluded,  was  at  the  center  of  discussion. 

In  Byz.  statements  on  the  resurrection,  the  im- 
mortal  soul  is  once  agaiii  united  to  its  own  indi- 
vidual  body  which  is  now  no  longer  corruptible, 
but  neither  is  it  an  astral  body,  that  is,  it  does  not 
journey  to  the  heavenly  spheres  as  6th-C.  Origen- 
ism  taught. 

To  guard  against  aphthartodocetism  and  to 
maintain  the  full  reality  of  Christ’s  human  nature, 
it  was  stressed  that  even  Christ’s  human  body 
became  incorruptible  only  in  his  resurrection.  This 


emphasis  was  also  opposed  to  those  theologians 
from  Palestine  who  took  up  the  doctrines  of  Ju- 
lian  of  Halirarnassos  and  taught  that  while 
corruptibility  is  the  result  of  Adam’s  sin,  involving 
the  capacity  to  suffer  and  to  die,  human  nature 
in  itself  is  incorruptible  as  it  is  in  Paradise:  if 
Christ  did  save  us  from  death  as  corruptibility 
(phthora),  he  had  to  be  incorruptible  (aphlhartos) . 

Finally,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  was  chal- 
lenged  because  of  the  belief  in  the  eternality  of 
the  cosmos  and  the  spherical  shape  of  the  world; 
at  least,  this  is  how  the  matter  was  viewed  by 
Rosmas  Indiropleustes  (Topographia  christiana, 
7: 1  —3.23).  Whether  or  not  his  attack  was  intended 
to  answer  On  the  Resurrection  of  John  Philoponos 
must,  in  view  of  the  state  of  the  texts,  remain 
open  to  discussion.  The  question  of  the  resurrec- 
tion  and  the  corruptibility  of  the  world  was  also 
treated  by  John  Italos.  (For  the  Resurrection  in 
art,  see  Anastasis.) 

lit.  R.  Cadiou,  La  jeunesse  d'Ongène  (Paris  1935)  117— 
29.  F.  Diekamp,  Die  orige.nistischen  Streitigkeiten  im  sechsten 
Jahrhundert  (Münster  1899).  A.  Guillaumont,  Les  “Kephalaia 
gnostica”  d'Evagre  le  Pontìque  (Paris  1962)  1  13-17.  W.  Wol- 
ska,  La  Topographie  chrétienne  de  Cosmas  Indicopleustès  (Paris 
1962)  236  89-92,  188-91.  E.  Stéphanou,  “Iean  Italos, 
L’immortalitc  de  I’âme  et  la  résurrection,”  EO  32  (1933) 
413—28.  — K.-H.U. 

REVELATION  (àTrotcáhyìpLç),  God’s  partial  com- 
munication  to  created  beings  of  knowledge  he 
possesses,  including  his  intimate  self-knowledge. 
Andrew  of  Caesarea  (PG  io6:2  2oD)  defines  it  as 
“a  disclosure  of  concealed  mysteries”  either  through 
divine  dreams  (oneirata)  or,  if  one  is  in  a  waking 
state,  through  divine  enlightenment.  Origen  (ed. 
C.  Jenkins,  JThSt  10  [1909]  36.13—15)  indicates 
that  at  the  moment  of  revelation  the  human  mind 
is  above  earthly  matters  and  sets  aside  all  carnal 
concerns  through  the  power  of  God.  The  great 
revelations  were  conferred  upon  Abraham,  Moses, 
and  the  apostles  and  foi  uiulaLcd  111  iwo  greai 
collections  of  divinely  inspired  books,  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament.  The  last  book  of  the  New 
Testament  was  specifically  titled  the  Book  of  Rev- 
elation  (Apocalypse).  The  church  repeatedly  de- 
fended  the  Old  Testament  as  revealing  salutary 
doctrine  to  mankind  in  contrast  to  the  Mani- 
chaean  teaching  that  rejected  its  claim  to  be  a  text 
of  revelation.  Gradually,  the  church  was  led  to 
distinguish  between  written  revelation  (“Scrip- 
ture’j  and  the  unwritten  “holy  tradition”  (see  par- 
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ticularly  Basil  of  Caesarea,  Traité  du  Saint-Esprit, 
ch.27,  ed.  B.  Pruche  [Paris  1945]  231—38).  This 
implied  discernment  between  authentic  revelation 
and  arbitrary  claims  by  “heretics.” 

Related  to  revelation  was  epiphaneia,  in  which 
the  image  more  than  the  word  or  command  was 
the  subject  of  manifestation.  The  term  en- 
compasses  such  phenomena  as  the  manifestation 
of  God  in  the  Old  Testament,  Christ’s  Incarnation 
and  Second  Coming;  the  appearance  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  at  Christ’s  baptism;  appearances  of  angels, 
saints,  and,  by  extension,  demons.  The  vision  of 
the  divine  light  in  Symeon  the  Theologian  or  of 
the  light  of  Tabor  in  Hesychasm  belongs  to  the 
same  category  of  phenomena. 

lit.  R.  Latourelle,  Théologie  de  Ui  réuélatum  (Bruges  1963). 
P.  Stocluneier  in  Handbuch  der  Dogmengeschichte  i.ia  (Frei- 
burg  im  Breisgau  1971)  27—87.  A.  Dulles,  “The  Theology 
of  Revelation,”  Theological  Studies  25  (1964)  43-58.  W. 
Wiegand,  Offenbarung  bei  Augustinus  (Mainz  1978).  -A.K. 

REVELATION,  BOOK  OF.  See  Apocalypse. 

REVETMENT,  a  facing  of  thin  marble  slabs  cov- 
ering  the  rough  masonry  of  walls  and  piers;  it  is 
usually  carried  up  to  the  springing  point  of  major 
arches  and  vaults,  where  the  painted  or  mosaic 
decoration  begins.  Expensive  marbles  were  often 
used  to  frame  larger,  rectangular  sheets  of  Pro- 
konnesian  marble,  whose  gray  veining  created 
symmetrical  abstract  patterns  when  slabs  cut  from 
the  same  block  were  juxtaposed  in  mirror  rever- 
sal.  Marble  revetment  brought  piers  and  walls  into 
harmony  with  marble  columns  and  entablatures, 
brightened  interiors  with  reflected  light,  and 
transformed  load-bearing  structure  into  colorful 
ornament;  similar  functions  were  performed  by 
opus  sectile.  Widespread  in  architecture  from 
the  2nd  C.  onward,  revetment  was  used  in  the 
most  elaborate  churchcs  of  Justinian  I  and  later 
in  the  inner  narthex  and  naos  at  the  Chora.  Some 
of  these  materials  may  have  been  spolia:  Chon- 
iates  (Nik.Chon.  442.49-51)  reports  that  Isaac  II 
took  revetment  slabs  from  palaces  in  Constanti- 
nople  when  he  restored  the  Church  of  St.  Michael 
at  Anaplous.  -W.L.,  K.M.K„  A.C. 

REVETMENT,  METAL.  The  Romans  sheathed 
furniture  in  metal,  and  the  Byz.  continued  to 
cover  both  household  (see  Tools  and  Household 


Fittincs)  and  church  furniture  in  gold,  silver, 
and  bronze.  While  gold  revetment  largely  served 
imperial  circles  (vita  of  Porphyrios  of  Gaza,  ch.3g; 
Sozom.,  HE  9.1,  4),  silver  was  widely  used  for 
this  purpose,  particularly  in  churches.  Starting 
with  the  gifts  made  by  Constantine  I  to  the  Lat- 
eran  Basilica  in  Rome,  it  became  standard  practice 
to  cover  the  altar,  ciborium,  chancel  barrier  or 
templon,  ambo,  shrines,  saints’  tombs,  columns, 
capitals,  and  doors  in  sheets  of  silver.  While 
only  one  such  set  of  revetment  survives — in  the 
6th-C.  Sion  Treasure — numerous  written  refer- 
ences  testify  to  its  use  in  cathedral,  pilgrimage, 
parochial,  and  other  types  of  churches,  in  both 
villages  and  cities,  throughout  the  empire.  The 
weight  of  revetment  could  be  considerable,  with 
one  ciborium  requiring  about  2,000  pounds  of 
silver.  After  the  7th  C.  references  to  revetment 
are  fewer,  for  example,  the  ciborium  of  St.  De- 
metrios  at  Thessalonike  described  as  “silver”  in  a 
text  of  the  7th  C.  (Lemerle,  Miracles  1 :66.24)  is 
characterized  in  a  text  of  the  1  ìth  C.  (?)  as  made 
entirely  of  marble  (A.  Sigalas,  EEBS  12  [1936] 
332.30).  Examples  of  such  revetment  are  often 
restricted  to  imperial  patronage,  for  example,  in 
the  palatine  chapel  described  by  Photios  (Homily 
10,  ch.5) — possibly  the  Church  of  the  Pharos;  in 
the  Great  Palace  by  Theophilos  ( TheophCont  140.8- 
9),  by  Basil  I  ( TheophConl  325.21),  by  Constantine 
VII  ( TheophCont  450.21,  456.9);  and  in  the  Bla- 
chernai  church  by  Romanos  III  in  1031  (Skyl. 
384.21),  whose  tomb  in  the  Peribleptos  monas- 
tery,  Constantinople,  was  covered  in  gold  revet- 
ment  in  1034  (Clavijo,  38);  the  joint  tomb  of 
Sophia-Sosanne,  the  daughter  of  Isaac  Romnenos 
the  sebastokrator,  and  her  daughter  Irene  (i2th  C.) 
had  a  silver  penphereion  or  border  (Lampros,  “Mark. 
kod.”  47,  no.85,  title).  Hagia  Sophia,  Constanti- 
nople,  still  had  extensive  silver  revetment  in  the 
mid-i2th  C.  (C.  Mango,  J.  Parker,  DOP  14  (1960) 
237-  239C  243f). 

Revetment  was  used  for  icon  frames  and  for 
certain  details  on  icons  themselves,  for  example, 
the  nimbus.  -M.M.M. 


RHABDAS,  NICHOLAS  ARTABASDOS  ('P af3- 
5âç  'ApTáf3acr8o<;),  mathematician  and  grammar- 
ian;  born  Smyrna,  fl.  Constantinople  mid-i4th  C. 
He  was  a  contemporary  of  Manuel  Moschopou- 
los,  who  dedicated  to  him  a  treatise  on  magic 
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squares.  In  1341  Rhabdas  addressed  to  Theodore 
Tzabouches  of  Klazomenai  his  more  elaborate 
letter  on  arithmetical  computation  (on  fractions, 
square  roots  of  nonsquare  numbers,  the  date  of 
Easter,  and  business  and  other  mathematical 
problems).  He  sent  to  George  Chatzykes  a  more 
elementary  letter  on  the  value  of  the  Greek  al- 
phabetical  numbf.rs,  on  finger-reckoning,  on  the 
four  arithmetical  procedures,  and  on  the  order 
of  numbers  in  a  base-10  system.  In  this  second 
letter  Rhabdas  refers  to  the  Great  Indian  Calcula- 
tion,  which  is  the  So-called  Great  Calculation  Accord- 
mg  to  the  Indians  of  Maximos  Planoudes.  In  fact, 
several  MSS  of  this  work  by  Planoudes  contain 
two  additions  attributed  to  Rhabdas,  one  on  fin- 
ger-reckoning  and  the  other  on  the  method  of 
nines.  Rhabdas  also  wrote  on  the  computus  (O. 
Schissel,  BNJbb  14  [1937—38]  43—59)  and  com- 
piled  a  small  treatise  on  grammar  for  his  son, 
Paul  Artabasdos. 

ed.  P.  Tannery,  Mémoires  scientifiques,  vol.  4  (Toulouse- 
Paris  1920)  61  —  198.  A.  Allard,  Maxime  Planüde:  Le  grand 
calcul  selon  les  indiens  (Louvain-la-Neuve  1981)  203,  207L 

ut.  Hunger,  Lit.  2:247.  PLP,  no.  1437.  -D.P. 


RHAIDESTINOS,  DAVID  (baptismal  name  Dan- 
iel),  musician,  composer,  domestiros,  and  scribe; 
born  Rhaidestos,  fl.  early  i5th  C.  The  real  sur- 
name  of  Rhaidestinos  ('Pcuôecmpóç)  was  probably 
Gabalas  (as  noted  in  a  number  of  MSS)  and  he 
spent  the  major  part  of  his  life  at  the  Pantokrator 
monastery  on  Mt.  Athos,  where  he  sang,  com- 
posed,  directed  the  right-hand  choir,  and  copied 
both  musical  and  nonmusical  MSS.  Three  of  his 
musical  autographs  (1431—36)  are  known,  all  at 
Athos:  Iveron  544,  Pantok.2i4,  and  Lavra  E.173. 
The  Iveron  MS  is  one  of  the  first  attempts  to 
combine  in  one  volume  an  entire  anthology  of 
kalophonic  chants  (see  Teretismata)  by  various 
composers,  including  Rhaidestinos  himself.  It 
preserves  florid  verses  for  vespers,  the  polyeleos 
of  orthros,  the  antiphons  of  the  oktoechos,  the  Mag- 
nificat,  etc.  Rhaidestinos’s  own  compositions  are 
few,  yet  they  were  widely  copied  in  i5th-  through 
ìgth-C.  collections.  They  include  stichera  for  the 
Menaion,  koinonika,  and  kalophonic  chants. 

lit.  S.  Eustratiades,  “Thrakes  mousikoi,"  EEBS  12  (1936) 
54-56.  A.  Jakovlevic,  “David  Redestinos  i  Jovan  Kukuzel 
u  srpskoslovenskim  prevodima,"  ZRVI  12  (1970)  179— gi. 
Idem,  “David  Raidestinos,  Monk  and  Musician,”  SEC  3 
(1973)  9i—97-  -D.E.C. 


RHAIDESTOS  ('Pcuôscttóç,  also  Rodosto,  anc. 
Bisanthe,  mod.  Tekirdag),  city  on  the  north  shore 
of  the  Sea  of  Marmara.  Prokopios  ( Buildings 
4.9.17—20)  calls  it  a  “littoral  chorion,"  and  a  similar 
epithet,  parathalattidios ,  is  found  in  Niketas  Choni- 
ates  (e.g.,  Nik.Chon.  448.15).  According  to  Pro- 
kopios,  Rhaidestos  was  fortified  by  Justinian  I. 
In  813  the  hastron  of  Rhaidestos,  with  its  houses 
and  churches,  was  burned  by  the  Bulgarians 
(TheophCont  614.24).  By  the  gth  C.,  Rhaidestos 
was  probably  functioning  as  a  port  connected  with 
Adrianople;  this  is  suggested  by  the  seals  of  a 
certain  George,  dioihetes  of  Rhaidestos  (Zacos,  Seals 
2,  no.  1915).  It  was  an  important  center  of  grain 
trade  in  the  ìith  C.,  controlled  by  an  imperial 
phoundax.  Michael  Attaleiates  owned  proper- 
ties  in  Rhaidestos,  and  he  certainly  was  not  the 
only  great  landowner  in  the  area;  at  the  end  of 
the  ìith  C.,  a  noble  widow  of  a  certain  Batatzes 
was  influential  there  (Attal.  244.19—21).  Rhaides- 
tos  was  among  the  Thracian  and  Macedonian 
cities  that  joined  the  revolt  of  Leo  Tornikios. 
The  city  was  plundered  by  Ralojan  in  1206  and 
by  the  Catalan  Grand  Company  in  1307  and  was 
heavily  damaged  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  i4th 
C.  Kantakouzenos  (Kantak.  1:436.2—6)  reports  on 
his  victory  over  Turkish  troops  who  were  pillaging 
the  lands  around  Rhaidestos.  In  1382  John  V 
ceded  Rhaidestos  to  Andronikos  IV.  Rhaidestos 
was  a  bishopric  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Thracian 
Herakleia  and,  from  the  i4th  C.  onward,  a  me- 
tropolis. 

lit.  E.  Oberhummer,  RE  3  (1899)  500L  Laurent,  Corpus 
5.1:218-22;  5.3 :6 1  f.  Ph.  Manoulides,  “Rhaidestos,”  Thra- 
kika  24(1955)13.  -A.K. 

RHAIRTOR  (pctÌKT(np),  or  rector,  high-ranking 
courtier  whose  functions  were  probably  to  admin- 
ister  the  imperial  palace;  Liutprand  of  Cremona 
calls  him  rector  domus.  Bury  (Adm.  System  115) 
assumes  that  the  post  was  mtroduced  by  Basil  I 
or  Leo  VI,  but  Oikonomides  (Listes  47.9)  restores 
the  title  in  the  text  of  the  mid-9th-C.  taktikon  of 
Uspenskij.  The  rhaiktor  could  be  a  eunuch  or  a 
cleric,  even  a  priest;  on  the  other  hand,  some  high 
officials  combined  the  title  with  the  functions  of 
stratopedarches  or  important  civil  posts,  such  as 
logothetes  of  the  genikon  (Lavra  1 ,  nos.  1 0.29,  1 1.15; 
Zacos,  Seals  2,  no.912)  or  sakellarios  (Laurent,  Cor- 
pus  2,  nos.  772—73).  The  exact  meaning  of  the 
title  was  not  clear  to  Philotheos,  who  included 
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the  rhaiktor  along  with  special  axiai  in  his  Kletoro- 
logion  of  899.  The  use  of  the  title  after  the  1  ith 
C.  is  not  known.  The  term  was  employed  in  a 
specific  sense  on  seals  of  the  7th—  8th  C.,  some- 
times  as  rhaiktor  of  Calabria  (Zacos,  Seals  1,  nos. 
1477,  2635);  it  designated  the  administrator  of 
the  patnmonìum  of  the  Roman  church. 

lit.  Guilland,  Institulions  2:212-19.  Oikonomides,  Listes 
308.  -A.K. 

RHARENDYTES,  JOSEPH.  See  Joseph  Rhak- 

ENDYTES. 

RHEA,  a  Greek  goddess,  early  identified  with 
Rybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  who  was  wor- 
shiped  in  Asia  Minor.  A  myth  made  her  the  wife 
of  Rronos  and  mother  of  Zeus,  whom  she  saved 
from  his  father  who  had  eaten  his  older  children. 
The  Christian  church  rejected  this  legend  as  par- 
ticularly  distasteful.  In  the  Dionysiaka  by  Nonnos 
of  Panopous,  Rhea  is  assigned  by  Hermes  to 
nurse  the  baby  Dionysos;  Hermes  calls  her  “nurse 
of  lions”  (9:147).  Later  Rhea  the  “Allmother” 
summons  the  army  for  Dionysos’s  expedition  to 
India  (13:35-42).  Tzf,tzes  (Hist.  13:251-56)  re- 
lates  that  in  antiquity  beggars  would  place  an  ìdol 
of  Rhea  on  a  donkey  and  walk  around  the  coun- 
tryside,  singing  and  beating  on  drums,  to  solicit 
alms. 

The  story  of  Rhea  and  Kronos  was  illustrated 
in  MSS  of  pseudo-Nonnos,  Gregory  of  Nazianzos, 
and  pseudo-Oppian.  Rhea  is  sometimes  depicted 
with  her  right  breast  bare  (Weitzmann,  infra, 
fig.36). 

lit.  Weitzmann,  Gr.Myth.  38-41,  786  127-29. 

-A.K.,  A.M.T. 

RHEGION  ('PfyLOP,  now  the  village  of  Küçük 
Çekmece  in  Turkish  Thrace  [Zlatarski,  lst.  1.1 
(1918)  275,  n.2]),  suburb  west  of  Constantinople; 
it  was  on  a  lake  connected  by  the  narrow  Myrmex 
Canal  to  the  Sea  of  Marmara.  Gregoras  notes 
Constantinopolitan  proaulia  and  proasteia  located 
in  Rhegion  (Greg.  1:321.3—4).  Prokopios  (Build- 
ings  4:8.5—17)  describes  in  detail  a  paved  road  for 
carriages  and  a  stone  bridge  over  the  Myrmex, 
both  constructed  by  Justinian  1.  By  the  1 5th  C. 
the  bridge  had  become  dilapidated  and  the  roads 
to  Constantinople  swampy  (Kritob.  101.1-6). 


Rhegion  had  a  port  ( epineion ),  which  was  damaged 
in  the  earthquake  of  557  (Agath.  167.25),  as  was 
a  Church  of  Sts.  Stratonikos  and  Kallinikos 
(Theoph.  231.23—24).  Ships  could  moor  at  Rhe- 
gion  in  the  i4th  C.  (Greg.  1:540.5—7). 

Because  of  its  proximity  to  Constantinople, 
Rhegion  was  often  involved  in  the  political  strife 
of  the  capital:  thus  the  Green  faction  welcomed 
Phokas  in  Rhegion  and  invited  him  to  Hebdomon 
(Theoph.  289.8-10),  Maurice  came  to  Rhegion  to 
distribute  silver  coins  among  the  poor  (268.8-9), 
and  in  1329  people  gathered  in  Rhegion  to  meet 
Andronikos  11  (Kantak.  1:426.22—427.4).  Rhe- 
gion  was  frequently  subject  to  hostile  attacks:  Krum 
burned  it  in  813,  Kalojan  pillaged  it  in  1206.  In 
1261  Alexios  Strategopoulos  camped  in  Rhe- 
gion  before  capturing  Constantinople  (Greg. 
1:83.18-19).  One  of  the  gates  in  the  west  wall  of 
Constantinople  was  called  that  of  Rhegion  (or 
Rhesion,  or  Polyandros  [vernacular  Koliandros]; 
Janin,  CP  byz.  277^).  (For  Rhegion  in  Italy,  see 
Reggio-Calabria.) 

lit.  E.  Oberhummer,  RE  2.R.  1  (1920)  4766  -A.K. 

RHETORIC  (pr)TopLKri ),  the  technique  of  persua- 
sion  through  the  art  of  public  speaking.  It  strongly 
influenced  not  only  orations  but  other  literary 
genres  that  often  included  full  speeches — genuine 
or  invented — and  used  rhetorical  figures  of 
speech,  descriptive  passages  (erphrasis),  etc.  Rhe- 
torical  technique  left  its  imprint  on  historiogra- 
phy,  hagiography,  poetry,  and  epistolography. 
Ancient  rhetoric  greatly  affected  Byz.;  the  major 
types  of  classical  oratory  were  retained,  and  the 
teaching  of  rhetoric  was  based  on  ancient  hand- 
books.  Especially  popular  were  the  corpus  of  Her- 
mogenes  (particularly  on  forms  of  styles  and  classes 
of  arguments)  and  treatises  ascribed  to  Menander 
Rhetor,  as  well  as  their  continuators  such  as 
Aphthonios  (on  progymnasmata).  Collections  of 
Byz.  speeches,  preserved  in  Byz.  MSS  such  as 
Escorial  Y  II  10  and  Vienna,  ÖNB,  philol.  gr. 
321,  probably  also  served  educational  purposes. 

The  establishment  of  the  Roman  Empire  and 
the  later  crisis  of  urban  life  caused  substantial 
changes  in  rhetoric.  Ancient  society  was  oriented 
primarily  toward  oral  forms  of  communication, 
whereas  Byz.,  while  remaining  essentially  oral, 
placed  more  emphasis  on  the  book  (Averincev, 
Poeliha  183—209).  The  qth-C.  church  fathers  pes- 
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simistically  expressed  their  wariness  of  the  spoken 
word  (H.G.  Beck,  Rede  als  Kunstwerk  und  Bekennt- 
nis  [Munich  1977]  29— 32).  Judicial  and  delibera- 
tive  oratory  lost  importance,  and  of  three  major 
genres  of  ancient  rhetoric  only  epideictic  oratory 
(esp.  the  enromion)  seems  to  have  flourished; 
accordingly,  the  Second  Sophistic  fìrst  lost  its 
political  function  and  then  disappeared,  leaving 
its  trace  only  in  the  system  of  exercises.  Theo- 
logical  oratory,  esp.  polemic,  developed  quickly: 
its  principles,  often  differing  from  those  of  an- 
cient  rhetoric,  were  not  reflected  in  handbooks  or 
later  commentaries  on  them,  even  though  Byz. 
commentators  tried  to  equate  some  theological 
genres  with  epideictic  ones,  for  example,  homily 
(sermon)  with  the  traditional  diatribe  or  parainesis. 
Patr.  Germanos  II  (PG  140:7 13BC)  distinguished 
two  types  of  oratory:  the  judicial,  intended  to 
refute  opponents’  views  by  means  of  antithesis; 
and  the  panegyrical,  to  “set  in  order  the  desires 
of  the  soul”  and  to  create  a  serene  and  untroubled 
state  of  mind.  Such  techniques,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested  (Maguire,  Art  &  Eloquence),  likewise  under- 
lay  compositions  in  religious  art. 

Stylistically,  rhetoric  was  based  on  ancient  models. 
Demosthenes  and  Ailios  Aristeides  remained,  at 
least  in  theory,  the  model  for  orators.  Some  later 
authors  also  became  paradigms:  among  church 
orators,  Basil  the  Great,  Gregory  of  Nazianzos, 
and  John  Chrysostom;  among  the  secular  writers, 
Michael  Psellos.  Imitation  ( mimesis )  embraced  both 
style  and  content  and  the  subject  matter  for  pro- 
gymnasmata:  rhetoric  ignored  developments  in  the 
morphology,  syntax,  and  vocabulary  of  the  spo- 
ken  language  and  frequently  referred  to  my- 
thology  or  Greek  and  Roman  history  as  well  as 
traditional  moral  or  satirical  topics,  thus  produc- 
ing  a  timeless  quality  and  “deconcretization.” 
Nevertheless  Byz.  rhetoric,  if  not  rhetorical  the- 
ory,  reveals  some  substantial  changes  in  aim  and 
method. 

The  classical  ideal  of  rhetorical  sapheneia  (clar- 
ity)  was  underpinned  by  the  relative  simplicity  of 
the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  and  later 
theoreticians  such  as  Photios  praised  the  clarity 
of  authors  they  had  read.  This  classical  virtue, 
however,  was  at  odds  with  the  perception  of  the 
cosmos  as  mystery,  and  commentators  such  as 
John  Sireliotes  and  John  Doxopatres  used  the 
term  mysterion  to  define  rhetoric.  Obscurity  ( asa - 
pheia),  as  Rustas  ( infra  83—85,  91-93,  188—94)  has 


stressed,  became  the  stylistic  principle  of  rhetoric, 
which  widely  used  riddles,  allegories,  and  very 
long  composite  epithets  to  represent  how  lan- 
guage  overcomes  the  enigmatic  ineffability  of  the 
world.  The  strength  of  logic  gave  way  to  the 
strength  of  emotion:  the  author’s  role  was  to  par- 
ticipate  in  events  rather  than  explain  them  to  the 
audience;  indifferent  to  his  individuality,  he  as- 
sociated  himself  with  his  listeners  under  a  faceless 
“we.”  Syllogism  ceased  to  be  a  powerful  weapon; 
instead  the  orator  turned  to  the  authority  of  the 
Bible  and  church  fathers  and  expected  his  asser- 
tions  to  be  accepted  without  logical  reservations. 
The  fact  was  precious,  not  as  a  piece  of  reality, 
but  as  a  vehicle  for  moral  or  theological  general- 
izations,  hence  the  accumulatíon  of  abstract  state- 
ments  and  the  lack  of  detail.  On  the  other  hand, 
J.  Onians  (Art  History  3  [1980]  1—24)  suggested 
that  Late  Antique  rhetorical  descriptions  of  works 
of  art  became  more  specific  precisely  at  the  time 
when  artists  were  abandoning  niceties  of  detail. 
In  both  art  and  literature  fact  itself  was  a  mimesis, 
a  repetition  of  past  events,  so  that  contemporaries 
were  viewed  as  “new  Tosephs”  or  “new  Alexan- 
ders.” 

Probably  to  a  lesser  extent  than  in  the  medieval 
West,  Byz.  rhetoric  was  oriented  toward  disputa- 
tion.  Contests  before  the  logothetes  tou  dromou 
formed  an  important  element  of  rhetorical  edu- 
cation,  and  rhetoricians  characterized  a  speech 
as  an  agon  (“contest”),  even  though  it  was  some- 
times  explained  as  a  contest  between  the  author 
and  the  subject  of  his  praise. 

Rhetoric  together  with  philosophy  formed  ma- 
jor  disciplines  of  Byz.  education;  the  maistor  ton 
rhetoron  taught  at  the  Patriarchal  School  in 
Constantinople.  Eloquence,  including  knowledge 
of  the  rules  of  the  school  rhetoric,  was  essential 
for  an  administrative  career:  some  youths  of  poor 
families,  such  as  Psellos,  climbed  the  social  ladder 
primarily  due  Lo  iheii  masiery  of  woids.  Cou- 
versely,  ineloquence  in  a  high-ranking  official 
aroused  the  contempt  of  his  peers.  Rhetorical 
performances  had  an  established  place  in  state 
and  church  ceremonial:  John  Chrysostom  had  to 
compete,  by  the  power  of  his  sermons,  with  such 
popular  events  as  circus  games;  the  sermon  re- 
mained  a  potent  tool  of  ideological  propaganda; 
ceremonial  speeches  were  delivered  before  the 
emperor  (basilihos  logos,  prosphonetihos  lo- 
gos)  and  patriarch  at  set  feasts,  and  speeches 
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could  be  heard  during  the  state  cerenionies,  in 
church  councils,  and  even  in  the  public  places  of 
Constantinople. 

Despite  the  codification  of  rhetoric  with  written 
forms  and  rules,  Byz.,  like  all  preindustrial  soci- 
eties,  remained  largely  oral.  Literacy  at  niore 
than  a  functional  level  was  confined  to  a  small, 
and  chiefly  male,  segment  of  the  population;  si- 
lent  reading  was  for  a  long  time  exceptional.  The 
evidence  is  intermittent  but  persistent  that  literary 
compositions  were  performed  orally  before  an 
audience  up  to  the  Palaiologan  period.  The  rules 
for  rhetoric  were  originally  devised  as  an  aid  to 
fluent  public  speaking  and  persuasive  commu- 
nication  and  continued  to  be  used  for  this  purpose 
throughout  the  Byz.  period.  Nonetheless,  rhetoric 
was  equally  influential  on  purely  literary  compo- 
sitions.  Paradoxically  many  of  the  features  of  Byz. 
literature  that  seem  to  a  modern  reader  particu- 
larly  redundant  and  artificial  derive  from  rules 
developed  for  severely  practical  purposes  of  oral 
presentation. 

lit.  W.J.  Ong,  Rhetoric,  Romance  and  Technology  (Ithaca, 
N.Y.,  1971).  G.L.  Kustas,  Studies  in  Byz.  Rhetoric  (Thessa- 
lonike  1973).  G.A.  Rennedy,  Greek  Rhetoric  under  Christian 
Emperors  (Princeton  1983);  rev.  A.  Kazhdan,  Speculum  59 
(1984)  662-64  and  G.  Kustas,  ClPhil  80  (1985)  381—85.  S. 
Averincev,  “Vizantijskaja  ritorika,”  in  Problemy  lileratumoj 
teorii  v  Vizanlii  i  latinskam  srednevekov'e,  ed.  M.  Gasparov 
(Moscow  1986)  19-90.  R.  Browníng,  Dictionary  of  the  Middle 
Ages  10  (1988)  349-51.  W.E.  Voss,  Recht  und  Rketonk  in  den 
Katsergesetzen  der  Spätantike  (Franffurt  am  Main  1982).  W. 
Hörandner,  “Eléments  de  rhétorique  dans  les  siècles  ob- 
scurs,”  Orpheus  n.s.  7  (1986)  293-305. 

— A.K„  E.M.J.,  A.C. 

RHETORICAL  FIGURES,  figures  of  speech  or 
techniques  of  verbal  ornament;  Greek  rhetori- 
cians  divided  them  into  two  groups,  tropes  and 
figures  proper  ( schemata ).  The  latter — whose  num- 
ber  seemed  infinite  (Alexander  in  RhetGr,  ed. 
Spengel  3:9  5-9) — were  subdivided  into  figures 
of  reason  or  speech  ( logos )  and  figures  of  expres- 
sion  or  thought  ( dianoia ).  Figures  of  reason  were 
related  to  the  author’s  attitude  toward  his  text: 
emphasis  on  what  he  will  eventually  say,  an  antic- 
ipation  of  what  his  opponent  will  say,  parrhesia, 
concession,  aporia,  ethopoiia,  etc.  Figures  of 
expression  included  individual  grammatical  fea- 
tures,  omission  of  conjunctions  and  prepositions 
(asyndeton)  and  of  verbs  (ellipsis),  pleonasm,  rep- 
etition  of  the  same  word  (anadiplosis),  beginning 
or  ending  several  clauses  of  a  period  with  the 
same  word  (epanaphora  or  antistrophe),  etc.  Late 


Roman  theoreticians  produced  treatises  on  fig- 
ures,  following  ancient  tradition  (e.g.,  Tiberios, 
3rd— 4th  C.,  On  the  Figures  of  Demoslhenes).  The 
Byz.  continued  to  use  traditional  figures,  which 
served  the  role  of  creating  intimacy  between  the 
orator/writer  and  listener/reader,  A  typical  fea- 
ture  was  the  treatment  of  the  speech  as  an  arena 
of  contest  between  the  (weak)  author  and  (excel- 
lent)  hero  of  the  enkomion.  Epanaphora  (e.g.,  chai- 
retismos,  repetition  of  chaire,  “welcome,”  at  the 
beginning  of  the  clauses)  was  popular  in  both 
prose  discourses  and  in  verses. 

lit.  Martin,  Rhetorik  270-315.  Kennedy,  Rhetonc  123- 
26.  Kustas,  Studies  136-38.  -A.K„  E.M.J. 

RHETORIOS  OF  EGYPT,  astrologer;  fl.  early 
7th  C.,  probably  at  Alexandria.  His  biography  is 
unknown.  Rhetorios  was  the  author  of  an  extraor- 
dinary  collection  of  excerpts  from  earlier  Greek 
astrologers,  based  on  what  must  have  been  a  mag- 
nificent  library.  His  date  is  determined  by  his 
inclusion  of  a  horoscope  that  can  be  dated  24 
Feb.  601  (D.  Pingree,  Dorothei  Sidonii  Carmen  as- 
trologicum  [Leipzig  1976]  xii),  and  the  presump- 
tion  that  he  wrote  before  the  fall  of  Alexandria 
to  the  Arabs  in  642.  This  date  is  consistent  with 
the  fact  that  his  collection  was  available  to  Theo- 
philos  of  Edessa  in  the  8th  C.  We  now  possess 
of  it  only  three  epitomes  and  several  sub-epitomes. 
The  main  epitomes  date  from  the  9th  and  early 
ìith  C.,  while  the  third  is  preserved  only  in  a 
i3th-C.  Latin  translation. 

Rhetorios’s  treatise  shows  acquaintance  with  the 
writings  of  numerous  scientists  and  astrologers, 
including  Balbillus  (ìst  C.),  Dorotheos  of  Sidon 
(ca.75),  Ptolemy,  Vettius  Valens  (2nd  C.),  Anti- 
ochus  of  Athens  (3rd  C.),  Paul  of  Alexandria, 
Julian  of  Laodikeia,  and  Eutorios.  Rhetorios’s 
collection  is  one  of  the  basic  constituents  of  the 
compendium  put  together  by  Eleutherios  Zebe- 
lenos,  also  called  Elias,  in  1388  under  the  false 
name  of  Palchos.  It  is  also  one  of  the  main  repos- 
itories  of  5th-  and  6th-C.  Byz.  horoscopes. 

ed.  CCAG  1:142-64;  5.3:124!)  5.4:123-54;  7:192-226; 
8. 1 :22(>-48. 

lit.  D.  Pingree,  “Antiochus  and  Rhetorius,”  ClPhil  72 
(1977)203-23.  -D.P. 

RHIPIDION  (pvníÒLOv,  Latin  flabellum),  a  fan 
widely  used  in  the  Mediterranean.  A  consular 
diptych  of  the  early  6th  C.  presents  the  consul 
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Rhipidion.  Silver  rhìpidion  (“Riha”  rhipidiorì)  from  the 
Raper  Roraon  Treasure,  577.  Dumbarton  Oaks,  Wash- 
ington,  D.C.  The  border  of  the  rhipidion  is  a  design  of' 
peacock  feathers;  and  the  central  image  is  that  of  a 
cherub. 

Philoxenos  in  official  attire  acconipanied  by  a  eu- 
nuch  holding  a  rhipidion  in  both  hands;  the  in- 
strument  consists  of  a  staff  and  a  square  piece  of 
tissue  with  a  wreath  of  laurel  depicted  in  its  middle. 
Attested  in  liturgical  use  by  the  4th  C.  (Apostolic 
Constitutions  8.i  2.3),  it  is  described  as  made  of 
fine  skin  or  peacock  feathers  or  linen.  The  soft 
pennant  of  the  fan  was  replaced  by  a  metal  disc. 
The  earliest  surviving  rhìpidia  are  from  the  Kaper 
Roraon  Treasure;  they  are  made  of  silver,  form 
a  disc  with  scallop  edges  and  a  tang,  and  are 
decorated  with  seraphs  or  cherubs;  the  silver 
stamps  date  them  to  577.  Liturgical  texts  indicate 
that  the  fan  was  waved  by  the  deacon  over  the 
sacramental  elements  to  protect  them  from  in- 
sects;  at  the  same  time  they  were  considered  to 
be  heavenly  powers  hiding  their  faces  in  awe  at 
the  Passion.  The  name  hexapterygon  (see  Sera- 
phim)  applied  to  liturgical  fans  stresses  the  sym- 
bolism  of  their  function. 

lit.  H.  Leclercq,  DACL  5:1610-25.  Brigluman,  Liturgies 
1:577-  Mango,  Silver  147-54.  D.I.  Pallas,  “Meletemata  lei- 


tourgika-archaiologika.  II.  To  ekklesiastikon  hexapiery- 
gon,”  EEBS  24  (1954)  184-93.  -M.M.M. 

RHIZA  CHORIOU  {pítpt  \(opLov,  lit.  “root  of  a 
village”),  the  total  gross  tax  burdening  a  village 
community.  The  Treatise  on  Taxation  (ed.  Dölger, 
Beiträge  114.22—30)  defines  it  as  the  entire  sum 
of  taxes  before  subtracting  the  figures  for  reduced 
and/or  abolished  levies  (sympatheiai,  rlasmata, 
solemnia,  etc.).  The  problem  is  whether  the  rhiza 
was  established  on  the  basis  of  an  actual  line-by- 
line  addition  of  individually  calculated  stichoi 
(the  principle  of  the  capitatio-jugatio)  or  was 
imposed  upon  the  chorion  as  a  global  sum  by 
fiscal  authorities.  The  Treatise  seems  to  imply  the 
latter  since  it  juxtaposes  the  hypolage  (the  size  of 
the  village’s  land)  with  the  rhiza  and  indicates  that 
the  epibole  equalled  the  hypotage  divided  by  the 
rhiza  so  that  the  quotient  forms  the  modismos,  or 
the  village’s  official  rate  of  taxation  expressed  as 
number  of  modioi  per  nomisma  of  taxes  (Dölger, 
Beiträge  1  14.34—1  15.6). 

The  term  is  rare  in  later  documents.  In  1089 
the  monks  of  Docheiariou  feared  losing  their  land 
since  they  had  no  rhiza  “on  their  small  possession” 
at  the  site  called  Satoubla,  although  they  had  to 
pay  a  nomisma  for  this  allotment  ( Docheiar .,  no.2.3— 
5).  According  to  their  request,  this  payment  was 
taken  into  account  in  the  calculation  of  the  whole 
demosion  of  the  village  of  Perigardikeia.  When,  in 
1152,  the  monastery  of  the  Virgin  Eleousa  (Ve- 
ljusa)  received  a  donation  of  12  zeugaratoi,  it 
became  evident  that  the  modismos  in  the  area  was 
uncertain,  no  geometria  (proper  measurement)  was 
available,  and  the  rhiza  had  to  be  established  by 
the  emperor’s  command  (L.  Petit,  IRAIK  6  [1900] 
39-9"  >7)- 

lit.  K.  Chvostova,  “Rhiza  choríou  v  XIV  v.,”  VizVrem 
26  (1965)  46-57.  Schilbach,  Metrologie  248L  Ostrogorsky, 
Sleuergemeinde  26 f,  78Í'.  -M.B. 

RHODES  ('Póôoç),  mountainous  island  in  the  Do- 
dekanese,  off  the  southwest  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
Rhodes  is  also  the  name  of  a  city  (cwitas  Rho- 
diorum:  Cod.  Just.  1  40.6,  a.385)  on  this  island; 
according  to  the  Synehdemos  of  Hierokles  (Hierokl. 
686.1),  it  was  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
Islands,  administered  by  a  hegemon  and  containing 
20  poleis,  including  Kos,  Samos,  Chios,  Mytilene, 
Andros,  Naxos,  and  Paros.  Rhodes  was  a  metro- 
politan  see  of  the  Cyclades  and  had  1 1  suffragans 
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(Laurent,  Corpus  5.1:528—38).  From  the  7th  C. 
the  island  served  as  a  frontier  station  against  the 
Arab  fleet:  in  654  Mucâwiya  plundered  Rhodes 
and  carried  away  the  remains  of  the  Colossus;  a 
gth-C.  chronicler  (Theoph.  345.9—1 1)  relates  that 
ajewish  merchant  from  Edessa  loaded  the  bronze 
from  the  statue  on  900  camels.  In  715  the  Greelc 
navy  revolted  on  Rhodes  and  sailed  to  Constan- 
tinople  to  depose  Anastasios  II;  soon  thereafter 
the  Saracens  captured  the  island,  but  their  fleet 
was  destroyed  by  a  storm  and  by  Greek  fire.  In 
807  Hârûn  al-Rashîd  landed  on  Rhodes;  he  was, 
however,  unable  to  take  the  fortress  (phrourion: 
Theoph.  483.7). 

Constantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos  (De  them. 
14.43,  ed-  Pertusi  p.79)  describes  Rhodes  as  Io- 
cated  in  the  middle  of  the  theme  of  Ribyrrhaio- 
tai.  Al-Mascüdî  (Vasiliev,  Byz.Arabes  2.2:39)  men- 
tions,  under  the  year  943/4,  an  arsenal  and 
shipbuilding  activity  on  Rhodes.  A  seal  of  695/6 
(Zacos,  Seals  1,  no.  189)  refers  to  the  apothehe  of 
Asia,  Caria,  Lycia,  Rhodes,  and  Cherronesos  (in 
Caria?).  The  administration  of  the  island,  accord- 
ing  to  a  seal  of  the  ìoth— 1  ìth  C.,  was  in  the  hands 
of  an  archon  (G.  Schlumberger,  Mélanges  d’archéo- 
logie,  vol.  1  [Paris  1895]  207,  no.  16). 

Rhodes  w'as  a  naval  station  during  the  Crusades: 
from  1097  to  1099  Rhodian  merchant  ships  car- 
ried  supplies  to  the  Crusaders’  camp  at  Antioch, 
but  then  conflicts  arose;  in  1099  the  Pisan  fleet 
had  to  fight  a  Byz.  naval  squadron  near  Rhodes 
(. HC  1:374).  Some  royal  Crusaders  stopped  at  the 
island  on  their  way  to  Palestine  (Richard  I  Lion- 
heart)  or  on  the  return  (Philip  1 1  of  France).  After 
1204  Rhodes  remained  independent  under  Leo 
Gabalas  and  his  descendants  (A.  Sabbides,  Byzan- 
tina  12  [1983]  405—28).  It  was  taken  in  1232/3  by 
John  III  Vatatzes  and  ruled  by  a  komes  (Ahrweiler, 
Mer  317,  361)  but  was  later  controlled  by  the 
Genoese  who,  in  1306,  received  refugees  from 
the  Hospitallers;  in  1309  the  latter  took  the 
island  after  a  tw'o-year  siege.  The  Hospitallers 
built  powerful  fortifications  and  withstood  the 
Turks  until  1523  (A.  Luttrell,  V.  von  Falkenhau- 
sen,  RSBS  22—23  [1985-86]  317-32);  under  the 
rule  of  the  Hospitallers  reasonably  peaceful  rela- 
tions  prevailed  betweeen  Latins  and  Greeks  (cf. 
Greg.  3: 1 2f). 

The  ancient  settlemcnts  of  the  town  of  Rhodes 
in  the  north  and  Lindos  in  the  east  survived  into 
Byz.  times.  Several  Early  Christian  basilicas  have 


been  excavated,  esp.  in  the  town  of  Rhodes  (Pal- 
las,  Monuments  paléochrétiens  236—39),  and  E. 
Dyggve  ( Lindos  [Berlin  1960]  521—28)  has  argued 
for  continuity  of  cult  (Athena/Virgin)  at  Lindos. 
There  are  also  many  churches  with  frescoes  of 
the  i3th  to  i5th  C.,  for  example,  St.  George  ho 
Bardas  (1289/90)  and  St.  Phanourios  (before  1335/ 
6). 

lit.  C.  Torr,  Rhodes  under  the  Byiantines  (Cambridge 
1886).  H.  von  Gaertringer,  RE  supp.  5  (1931)  813-17. 
A.K.  Orlandos,  “Byzantina  kai  metabyzantina  mnemeia  les 
Rodou,"  ABME  6  (1948)  55-215.  A.  Lutirell,  “Greeks, 
Lalins  and  Turks  on  Late-Medieval  Rhodes,”  ByzF  11  (1987) 
357-74.  J.A.  Ochoa  Anadón,  “Rodas  y  los  caballeros  de 
San  Juan  de  Jerusaléin  en  la  embajada  a  Tamerlan,”  Ery- 
theia  7  (1986)  207-27.  -T.E.G. 

RHODIAN  SEA  LAW  (Nó/ttoç  paorocóç),  a  three- 
part  collection  of  regulations  iiivolving  maritime 
law'.  The  third  and  longest  part  deals  with  specific 
punishable  offenses  and  regulates  questions  of 
liability  and  contribution  (Ashburner,  infra  ccli— 
cclxxxv)  in  the  area  of  shipping.  The  second  part 
establishes,  among  other  things,  profit-sharing  for 
the  crew  and  shipboard  regulations.  The  first  part 
relates  the  ratification  of  the  Rhodian  Sea  Law  by 
the  Roman  emperors.  This  prologue,  which  is 
transmitted  in  but  a  few  MSS  from  the  i2th  C. 
onward,  is  considered  today  a  late  addition  that 
was  inspired  by  the  information — itself  rather  du- 
bious — contained  in  the  often  quite  inconsistently 
transmitted  headings.  The  designation  of  the  col- 
lection  as  Nomos  Rhodios  or  Nomos  Rhodion  (Rho- 
dian  Law  or  Law  of  the  Rhodians)  is  an  allusion 
to  the  Sea  Law  of  Rhodes,  which,  though  famous 
since  antiquity,  is  hard  to  place  historically  (cf. 
Digest  14.2  rubric).  Current  opinion  holds  that  the 
Rhodian  Sea  Law  was  compiled  in  the  7th  or  8th 
C.;  its  relationship  to  the  Ecloga  in  content,  lan- 
guage,  and  MS  tradition  (sometimes  it  forms  a 
part  of  its  Appendix)  is  less  close  than  Zachariä 
had  maintained.  The  idea  of  an  official  promul- 
gation  of  the  collection  is  no  longer  generally 
accepted.  The  Sea  Law  (minus  prologue)  was  re- 
ceived  into  the  Basilira— if  not  from  the  very 
beginning,  at  least  early  on — as  a  supplement  to 
book  53. 

ed.  W.  Ashburner,  The  Rhodian  Sea-Law  (Oxford  tgog; 
rp.  Aalen  1976). 

lit.  Zachariä,  Geschichte  313-19.  M.  Sjuzjumov,  “Mor- 
skoj  zakon,”  ADSV  6  (1969)  3-54.  I.  Spatharakis,  “The 
Text  of  Chapler  30  of  the  Lex  Nautica,”  Hellenika  26  (1973) 
207-15.  -L.B. 
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RHODOPE  ('P oôÓ7rTj) ,  name  of  several  geo- 
graphical  areas  in  tlie  Balkans. 

1.  Mountain  range  separating  tbe  coastal  plain 
of  Thrac:e  frorn  the  interior  plain  of  Philippo- 
pous.  Asdracha  ( infra )  uses  the  geographical  term 
in  a  broader  sense;  in  addition  to  the  mountainous 
area  (western  Rhodope  with  the  fortress  of  Tze- 
paina  and  eastern  Rhodope — Maroneia  and 
Mora),  it  encompasses  the  system  of  valleys — the 
upper  valley  of  the  Hf.bros  (the  region  of  Philip- 
popolis),  the  lower  valley  of  the  Hebros  with  the 
port  of  Ainos — and  the  littoral,  including 
Traianopolis. 

2.  Late  Roman  province  along  the  Aegean  coast 
of  l'hrace  between  Mac;edonia  on  the  west  and 
Europa  on  the  east.  It  had  seven  cities,  with  Ainos 
as  its  capital.  The  province  disappeared  in  the  7th 
C.,  and  most  of  the  area  was  later  incorporated 
in  the  theme  of  Boleron.  d'he  ecclesiastical  prov- 
ince — often  identihed  with  Europa — survived  at 
least  until  the  i2th  C.  ( Notitiae  CP  13.772,  al- 
though  the  see  was  then  vacant);  Traianopolis  was 
the  metropolis  and  Ainos,  Anchialos,  Rypsella, 
Maroneia,  and  Maximianoupolis  were  archbish- 
oprics. 

lit.  C.  Asdracha,  La  région  des  Rhodopes  atix  Xllle  el  XIV e 
siècles  (Athens  1976).  — T.E.t,. 

RHOMAIOS  ('Pco/uaîoç),  ancient  Greek  ethnic 
term  for  an  inhabitant  of  Rome.  When — from 
Themisdos  onward — Constantinople  came  to  be 
cailed  Second,  Eastern,  or  New  Rome  (E.  Fenster, 
Laudes  Constantmopolitanae  [Munich  1968]  32f), 
the  populadon  of  the  Eastern  Empire  became 
“Romans.”  Since  the  ancient  meaning  was  also 
retained,  terminological  confusion  sometimes  re- 
sulted;  for  example,  Nic;holas  I  Mystiros  con- 
dnually  referred  to  the  pope  as  “the  archpriest  of 
the  Rhomaioi”  (Letters,  no.28.26,  etc.).  To  avoid 
this  confusion.  the  Bvz.  called  the  Roinans  “Italoi” 
and  accordingly  termed  Roman  law  “Italian 
knowledge”  or  “wisdom”  (F.  Fuchs,  Die  höheren 
Schulen  von  Konstantinopel  im  Mittelalter  [Leipzig- 
Berlin  1926]  27).  The  term  Rhomaios  entered  of- 
fìcial  formulas,  such  as  the  phrases  “basileus  of  the 
Rhomaioi,”  used  from  the  7th  C.  onward  (P.  Clas- 
sen,  DA  g  [1952]  1 1  ^fj,  and  “krites  katholikos  of  the 
Rhomaioi”  (e.g.,  Lavra  3,  no.  160.35—36). 

While  Muslim  writers  considered  Byz.  as  Rotne 
and  used  the  name  Rüm  for  the  imperial  territory 


that  was  annexed  by  Arabs  and  Turks,  Westerners 
consistently  called  the  Byz.  “Greci”  and  their  em- 
peror  “rex  Grecorum”  (A.D.  v.  den  Brincken,  Die 
“Nationes  Christianorum  Orientalium”  [Cologne- 
Vienna  1973]  16-76);  the  same  ethnic  term  is 
predominant  in  Slavic  literature  (V.  Täpkova- 
Zaimova,  EtBalk  no.i  [1984]  51-57),  a  usage  that 
G.  Litavrin  interpreted  as  pejorative  (17  CEB, 
Major  Papers  [Washington,  D.C.,  1986]  375-77)- 
The  Byz.  themselves  used  the  word  Graikos  and 
its  derivatives;  this  term  had  had  a  pejoratẁe 
connotation  in  antiguity,  but  the  Byz.  reluctantly 
accepted  it  while  rejecting  the  term  Hellenes  that 
became  synonymous  with  pagans;  the  term  Grai- 
kos  actjuired  primarily  religious  and  cultural  sig- 
nifìcance,  whereas  Rhomaios  was  used  predomi- 
nantly  in  connection  with  the  state  (G.  Tsaras, 
Byzantina  1  [1969]  146—48). 

lit.  T.  Lounghis,  “Lc  programme  politique  des  ‘Ro- 
riiains  orieiHaux’  après  476,”  in  La  nozione  di  “Romano"  tra 
ciUadinanm  e  unmersalità  (Naples  1984)  369—75.  M.  Man- 
touvalou,  “Romaios — Romios — Romiossyni.  La  notion  de 
‘Romain’  avant  et  après  la  chute  de  Constantinople,” 
F.EPhSPA  28  (1979-85)  169-98.  P.  Gounaridis,  “ ‘Grecs,’ 
‘Helienes'  et  ‘Romains’  dans  l’état  de  Nicée,”  Aphieroma 
Svoronos  1:248—57.  -A.K. 

RHOMAIOS,  EUSTATHIOS,  judge  at  the  im- 

perial  court  (ca.975— 1 034),  as  had  been  his  grand- 
father.  Rhomaios  ('P (opiaîoç)  began  his  career  as 
a  simple  judge  (litos  krites)  and  rose  to  magistros 
and  droungarios  tes  viglas.  Of  his  writings — which 
seem  to  have  consisted  primarily  of  statements  of 
verdict  (hypomnemata),  counsel’s  opinion,  and 
special  legal  studies  (meletai) — only  a  few  pieces 
have  survived  in  their  entirety.  A  colleague  took 
excerpts  from  some  of  his  works  and  arranged 
them  according  to  subject  in  a  textbook  called  the 
Peira.  Rhomaios  was  held  in  high  esteem  in  his 
own  time,  and  even  more  so  later,  for  his  legal 
erudition  and  his  skill  in  decision  making. 

lit.  N.  Oikonomidcs,  “The  Peira  of  Eustalhios  Ro- 
maios,”  FM  7  (1986)  169-92.  G.  Weiss,  “Hohe  Richter  in 
Ronstantinopel.  Eustathios  Rhomaios  und  seine  Rollegen,” 
JÖB  22  (1973)  117-43.  -D.S. 

RHOPAI  ('Po7rai),  an  anonymous  treatise  on  “the 
divisions  of  time,”  specifically,  procedural  and  other 
legally  significant  time  limits  ranging  from  one 
hour  to  100  years.  Like  the  treatise  De  actioni- 
bus,  the  work  has  its  origin  in  the  period  of  the 
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antecessores  and  was  altered  and  enlarged  over 
the  course  of  later  centuries. 

lit.  F.  Sitzia,  Le  Rhopai  (Naples  1984).  -D.S. 

RHOS.  See  Rus’. 

RHOSIA  ('Ptucrta:).  Rhosia  was  a  term  with  a 
variety  of  meanings  in  Byz.  texts. 

1.  In  the  most  common  Byz.  usage  Rhosia  des- 
ignates  the  land  of  the  Rus’.  The  term  is  first 
used  by  Constantine  VII  ( De  adm.  imp.  9.42;  De 
cer.  594.18)  and  occurs  frequently  thereafter,  esp. 
in  documents  and  seals.  In  addition,  Rhosia  oc- 
curs  with  various  adjectival  modifiers:  (a)  “outer 
Rhosia”:  a  term  found  only  once  (De  adm.  imp. 
9.3),  perhaps  referring  to  the  northern  parts  of 
the  territory  (V.  Petruchin,  F.  Selov-Kovedjaev, 
VizVrem  49  [1988]  184-190;  for  a  different  view 
see  O.  Pritsalc  in  Okeanos  555—67);  (b)  “new  Rho- 
sia”:  a  late  ìith-C.  term,  probably  referring  to 
the  titular  metropolis  of  Cernigov  (A.  Poppe,  By- 
mntion  40  [1970]  i8of);  (cj  “little  Rhosia”:  Ga- 
litza  and  Volynia,  esp.  under  Lithuania  and 
Poland;  (d)  “great  Rhosia”:  first  used  in  the  1 2th 
C.  with  reference  to  the  metropolis  of  Kiev  (No- 
titiae  CP,  no.  13.754),  then  with  reference  to  all 
the  former  lands  of  Rus’  under  the  control  of 
Moscow;  and  (e)  “all  Rhosia”:  from  the  mid-i2th 
C.  onward,  usually  in  the  title  of  the  metropolitan 
to  promote  the  principle  of  the  unity  of  Rus’. 

2.  Rhosia  is  also  the  name  of  a  town  and  harbor 
located,  according  to  al-lDRlsî,  at  a  distance  of  27 
miles  from  Tmutororan,  on  the  western  or  pos- 
sibly  eastern  shore  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporos 
(A.  Kazhdan,  Problemy  obscestvenno-politiceskoj  istorii 
Rossii  i  slavjanskich  stran  [Moscow  1963]  93—95)- 
N.  Bänescu  ( BSHAcRoum  22.2  [1941]  75O  erro- 
neously  located  it  in  the  estuary  of  the  Don.  In 
the  i2th  C.  Rhosia  was  one  of  the  Byz.  bases  in 
the  arca,  and  the  administration  tried  to  secure  it 
from  the  penetration  of  Italian  merchants  (Reg  2, 
no.  1488).  It  is  debatable  whether  the  title  “archon- 
tissa  of  Rhosia”  on  the  seal  of  Theophano  of  the 
Mouzalon  family  refers  to  the  Byz.  harbor  town 
or  to  Kievan  Rus’. 

lit.  Ditten,  Russland-Excurs  16-39,  85-153.  A.  Soloviev, 
fìyiancc  et  la  formatton  de  l'état  russe  (London  1979).  M.V. 
Bibikov,  “Vizantijskie  istocniki  po  istorii  Rusi,  narodov  se- 
vernogo  Pricernomor'ja  i  severnogo  Kavkaza  (XII — XIII 
w.),"  in  Drevnejsie  gnstidarstya  na  territorii  SSSR  iç)8o  (Mos- 
cow  1981)  42-46.  -S.C.F.,  A.K. 


RHYME,  in  its  standard  meaning,  had  no  place 
in  the  archaizing  classical  meters  of  Byz.  secular 
poetry  or  the  system  of  syllabic  correspondences 
of  ecclesiastical  poetry.  Once  classical  meters  were 
replaced  by  verses  based  on  word-accent,  how- 
ever,  rhyme  was  used  quite  often  to  point  a  bal- 
ance  between  two  lines  or  two  parts  of  one  line, 
whether  the  kontakia  of  Romanos  the  Melode  or 
the  political  verse  of  Theodore  Prodromos  (W. 
Hörandner,  Theodoros  Prodromos:  Historische  Ge- 
dichte  [Vienna  1974]  1  i6f).  Similar  rhyming  clauses 
also  appear  in  prose,  for  1  hetorical  effect,  from 
Proklos  of  Constantinople  onward.  Systematic 
rhyme  in  verse  couplets  is  usually  considered  to 
have  been  introduced  as  a  result  of  influence  from 
French  and  Italian  vernacular  literatures,  where 
rhyme  is  a  prominent  feature.  Rhyme  of  this  sort 
appears  first  in  Byz.  in  the  work  of  the  Cretan 
writers  Stephen  Sachlires  and  Marinos  Falierl 
Rhyme  remained  confined  to  vernacular  texts  and 
rare  until  the  late  i5th  C.,  when  romances  such 
as  Belisarios  and  Imberios  and  Margarona  and 
satire  such  as  the  Synaxarion  of  the  Honorable 
Donkey  were  rewritten  in  rhyming  couplets;  many 
of  these  rewritings  were  later  printed  in  Venice. 

lit.  W.F.  Bakker,  “The  Transitìon  of  Unrhymed  to 
Rhymed:  The  Case  of  the  Behsanada ,”  in  Neograeca  Medü 
Aevì,  ed.  H.  Eídeneier  (Cologne  1986)  25-50.  Averincev, 
Poetika  221-36.  -E.M.J. 

RHYNDAROS  RIVER  ('Punôa/cóç,  modern  Or- 
haneli  in  northwest  Asia  Minor),  site  of  a  battle 
(15  Oct.  1211)  between  troops  of  the  Latin  Em- 
pire  of  Constantinople  and  Theodore  I  Lasraris. 
Henry  of  Hainault,  with  perhaps  260  knights, 
camped  on  the  Rhyndakos,  probably  near  Lopa- 
dion.  Theodore,  who  had  a  large  army  but  only 
a  few  Latin  knights,  lured  Henry’s  troops  into  an 
ambush.  Leaving  some  to  guard  his  camp,  Henry 
charged  the  Byz.  army,  which  yielded  at  the  first 
onslaught;  the  rout  and  slaughter  lasted  until 
sunset.  According  to  his  letter  of  Jan.  1212  (Prinz- 
ing,  “Brief  Heinrichs”  415—17),  Henry  suffered 
no  losses.  The  ensuing  treaty  with  Theodore 
(Akrop.  1:27!)  reestablished  Crusader  power  in 
north-western  Anatolia.  -C.M.B. 

RICHARD  I  LIONHEART,  king  of  England 
(1  189—99);  bornOxford  8Sept.  1 157,  died  Chalus 
near  Limoges  6  Apr.  1 199.  While  en  route  to  the 
HoJy  Land  to  participate  in  the  Third  Crusade, 
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Richard  learned  that  some  of  his  fleet  had  been 
shipwrecked  on  Cyprus  (Apr.  1191).  The  basileus 
Isaac  Romnenos  held  Crusaders  captive  and 
threatened  the  ship  carrying  Richard’s  affianced 
bride  Berengaria.  Arriving  in  early  May,  Richard 
forced  a  landing,  defeated  Isaac,  and  ultimately 
took  him  captive.  He  conquered  the  island  and 
appropriated  the  large  treasure  accumulated  by 
Isaac.  Even  before  Isaac’s  capture,  Richard  mar- 
riecl  Berengaria  at  Limassol  (12  May).  Richard 
first  appointed  English  justiciars  to  govern  Cy- 
prus,  then  sold  it  to  the  Templars.  'fhe  latter, 
with  Richard’s  consent,  sold  the  island  in  1192  to 
Guy  of  Lusignan,  who  did  homage  to  Richard. 

lit.  J.  Giliingham,  Richard.  the  Lionheart  (New  York  1978). 
G.  Hill,  A  Hislory  of  Cyprus,  voI.  1  (Cambridge  1940)  'OS- 
21,  vol.  2  (1948)  31-38.  -C.M.B. 

RICIMER,  patrihios,  magister  militum,  and  consul 
(in  459);  died  18?  Aug.  472.  Of  mixed  barbarian 
ancestry,  he  was  an  Arian.  Successful  in  a  cam- 
paign  against  the  Vandals  in  Sicily  (456),  Ricimer 
revolted  with  Majorian  and  defeated  Eparchius 
Avitus  at  Placentia  (7  Oct.  456).  He  agreed  to 
Leo  I’s  nomination  of  Majorian  but  had  him  ex- 
ecuted  in  461.  Ricimer  defended  Italy  against  the 
Ostrogoths  and  Alemanni  and  named  as  emperor 
Libius  Severus  (461—65),  who  was  not  accepted 
in  Constantinople;  during  this  period  Ricimer  was 
the  real  ruler  of  the  West.  Threatened  by  the 
Vandals,  Ricimer  sought  the  support  of  Leo  I  and 
in  466  agreed  to  the  elevation  of  Anthemios, 
indicating  growing  Eastern  influence  in  Italy.  Ri- 
cimer  married  Anthemios’s  daughter.  This  alli- 
ance  led  to  the  disastrous  campaign  of  Basilisros 
against  the  Vandals  in  468.  Angered  because  his 
enemies  were  playing  a  large  role  in  the  project, 
Ricimer  refused  to  take  part  and  may  even  have 
conspired  in  the  expedition’s  failure.  He  rebelled 
against  Anthemios  in  470  and  had  him  killed  in 
472.  He  appointed  Olybrius  as  emperor  but  died 
soon  thereafter. 

lit.  Bury,  LRE  1:327-41.  O’Flynn,  Generalissimos  104- 
28.  PLRE  2:942-45.  -T.E.G. 

RIDDLE  (aLVLyfj.a,  ypl4 >oç),  word-game  whose 
antecedents  stretch  back  to  the  earliest  phases  of 
Greek  literature;  ancient  rhetoricians  treated  rid- 
dles,  a  kind  of  tropos  (Martin,  Rhetorih  262),  as 
an  elaborate  but  foolish  play  on  words  that  aimed 


at  obscuring  the  sense  ( RhetGr ,  ed.  Spengel, 
3: 1 93. 1 4—  1 6).  This  negative  evaluation  of  the  rid- 
dle  as  a  stylistic  tool  evidently  disappeared  in  the 
Byz.  period:  in  any  case  John  Doxopatres  refers 
to  those  who  accepted  the  riddle  as  a  vehicle  of 
expression  as  well  as  those  presenting  “clear  ob- 
jects”  (Rabe,  Prolegomenon  145.10—14). 

Riddles  were  broadly  used  by  various  authors, 
such  as  pseudo-DiONYSios  the  Areopagitf.  and 
Nonnos  of  Panopolis,  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  traditional  sapheneia  (clarity)  and  perceived  the 
world  in  its  complexity  as  an  enigma  slowly  re- 
vealing  its  solution.  The  riddle  was  also  a  fashion- 
able  artistic  device  in  the  romance.  Always  popu- 
lar  in  folklore,  riddles  became  a  specific  genre  in 
prose  and  verse,  used  by  prominent  literati  (John 
Geometres,  Psellos,  Christopher  of  Mytilene,  John 
Mauropous,  Theodore  Prodromos,  Manuel  Mos- 
chopoulos).  Mainly  intended  as  entertainment, 
riddles  could  contain  political  allusions;  thus  a 
riddle  of  Eustathios  Maerembolites  hints  at  the 
barbarous  (?)  people  of  Rhos.  Apparently  the 
composítion  of  riddles  was  also  regarded  as  an 
educational  technique  (perhaps  akin  to  the  Ero- 
taporriseis):  Nicholas  Mesarites  (G.  Downey, 
TAPhS  47  [1957]  866,  899)  mentions  that  students 
revised  lessons  by  inventing  riddles. 

f.d.  Byianlina  Amigmata,  ed.  C.  Milovanovic  (Belgrade 
1 986),  with  Serbian  tr. 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  2.119.  Rustas,  Studies  167,  193.  Av- 
erincev,  Poetiha  1 29—49.  Poljakova,  Roman  1 20—23.  N.  Bees, 
“Byzantina  ainigmata,”  Epetens  tou  philulogikou  syllogou  Par- 
nassou  6(1902)  103-10.  -E.M.J.,  A.K. 

RIHA  TREASURE.  See  Kaper  Koraon  Trea- 

SURE. 

RIHÀB  (in  Jordan),  village  in  the  province  of 
Arabia,  northeast  of  Gerasa;  its  ancient  name  is 
unknown.  Rihâb  flourished  particularly  in  the  6th— 
7th  C.  At  least  eight  churches  have  been  excavated 
there,  one  dated  533,  the  others  594-635.  Twc 
were  built  under  Persian  rule  (614—28)  and  one 
in  635,  the  year  before  the  battle  of  Yarmuk. 
Seven  dedicatory  inscriptions  name  the  arch- 
bishop  of  Bostra  as  eponymous  authority;  most 
name  laymen  and  families  as  donors. 

lit.  M.  Avi-Yonah,  “Greek  Christian  Inscriptions  from 
Rihab,"  Quarterly  of  ihe  Deparlment  of  Anlujuities  of  Palesline 
13  (1948)  68—72.  M.  Piccirillo,  “Les  antiquités  de  Rihab 
des  Benê  Hasan,”  ReuBibl  88  (1981)  62-69.  -M.M.M. 
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RILA,  a  monastery  in  the  mountains  east  of  the 
Upper  Strymon  River  in  southwestern  Bulgaria. 
It  was  founded  in  the  ìoth  C.  by  the  hermit  St. 
John  of  Rila.  During  the  1 3th  and  i4th  C.,  the 
monastery  was  endowed  with  lands  and  privileges 
by  Bulgarian  tsars  and  nobles,  and  the  present 
site,  which  is  approximately  3  km  from  the  orig- 
inal  one,  was  developed  then.  The  sole  remaining 
medieval  structure  at  Rila  is  Hreljo’s  Tower,  a 
defensive  dwelling  of  a  type  seen  in  areas  within 
the  cultural  orbit  of  Byz.;  the  tower  (pyrgos)  at 
Hilandar  offers  a  parallel.  Hreljo’s  Tower  is  built 
of  stone,  with  brick  used  for  window  arches  and 
spandrels  as  well  as  for  a  long  inscription  dated 
1334/5  naming  the  nobleman  Hreljo,  a  semi- 
independent  feudal  lord  (died  1343),  as  its  pa- 
tron.  The  lowest  story  of  the  tower  served  as  a 
prison  and  hiding  place;  the  middle  four  were 
used  for  storage,  defense,  and  living  quarters; 
and  the  uppermost  story  contained  a  vaulted  chapel 
dedicated  to  the  Transfiguration.  This  chapel  is 
adorned  with  i4th-C.  frescoes  in  a  vigorous,  local 
style;  they  depict  Christ  Emmanuel,  the  life  of 
John  of  Rila,  and  illustrations  of  the  last  three 
Psalms,  showing  groups  singing  and  dancing  in 
praise.  The  monastery  houses  an  important  li- 
brary  and  museums  of  ecclesiastical  and  secular 
art. 

lit.  G.  Chavrukov,  Bulgarian  Monasleries  (Sofia  1974) 
258—77.  K.  Hristov,  G.  Stojkov,  K.  Mijatev,  The  Rila  Mon- 
astery  (Sofia  1959).  L.  PraSkov,  Chre.l'ovala  kula  (Sofia  1973). 
M.  Margaritoff,  Das  Rila-Kloster  in  Bulgarien  (Kaiserlautern 
1979).  -F..C.S. 

RINCEAU,  ornament  consisting  of  a  continuous 
foliate  scroll  with  spirals  alternately  reversing  di- 
rection,  usually  composed  of  elongated  acanthus 
leaves  that  are  sometimes  supplemented  by  floral 
motifs.  Vine-scroll  rinceaux  normally  have  fewer 
leaves,  meager  stems,  and  bear  grape  clusters. 
The  scrolls  may  be  “inhabited,”  with  figures,  birds, 
or  animals  enclosed  within  the  spirals,  a  formula 
apparently  described  in  the  Life  of  St.  Stephen 
the  Younger  as  “swirls  of  ivy  leaves  [enclosing] 
cranes,  crows,  and  peacocks”  (PG  100:1 120C). 
Rinceaux  functioned  as  border  motifs,  decorative 
fillers  or,  occasionally,  as  terminal  ornaments.  Byz. 
acquired  the  fully  developed  rinceau  from  the 
Romans  and  it  remained  popular  unti!  the  ìoth 
C.  The  elongated  acanthus  leaves  are  often  inter- 
spersed  with  or  replaced  by  calyxes,  a  stylized 


form  of  the  leaves  at  the  base  of  a  flower,  with  a 
Hanged  or  polylobed  end  from  which  the  next 
ieaf  or  calyx  emerges  (as  in  the  mosaics  of  565— 
77  and  the  870S  at  Hagia  Sophia,  Constantino- 
ple);  sometimes  the  calyxes  are  interspersed  with 
smooth  tubular  shafts.  Rinceaux  appeared  in  all 
media  and  were  esp.  favored  in  mosaic  and  metal- 
work. 

lit.  Frantz,  “Byz.  Illuminaied  Ornament”  60-62.  K.A.C, 
Creswell,  Early  Muslim  Archileclure,  vol.  1  (Oxford  1932) 
173-81.  -L.Br. 

RING,  FINGER  (6aKrú\toç,  also  8<xktv\í8iov). 
Rings  were  the  most  prevalent  object  of  personal 
adornment  in  Byz.  society.  Most  showed  incised 
devices  on  their  bezels  for  the  production  of  wax 
or  clay  sealings.  While  the  Romans  preferred 
gemstone  intaglios  with  figural  devices  for  this 
purpose,  the  Byz.  leaned  toward  metal  bezels  with 
incised  inscriptions.  Early  Byz.  rings  usually  bear 
monograms  ( DOCat  2,  nos.  54—56),  while  those 
from  the  qth  C.  onward  often  bear  short  invoca- 
tions  (“Lord,  help  .  .  .”).  More  luxurious  ex- 
amples,  in  gold,  name  the  owner,  while  cheap 
bronze  imitations  end  the  invocation  generically 
with  “the  wearer.”  Titles,  functions,  and  family 
names,  so  characteristic  of  lead  seals,  are  rare, 
which  suggests  that  ring  signets  were  used  pri- 
vately,  in  and  around  the  home.  Some  rings  are 
incised  with  well-known  iconic  images  (ibid., 
no.  123)  or  even  with  multifigural  biblical  scenes; 
many,  including  the  special  category  of  marriage 
rings  (see  Ring,  Marriage),  seem  to  have  been 
amuletic.  This  is  indicated  by  the  frequency  (on 
early  specimens)  with  which  the  octagonal  hoop 
appears.  For  the  treatment  of  colic,  Alexan- 
der  of  Tralles  (Alex.Trall.  2:377)  suggests, 
“Take  an  iron  ring  and  make  its  hoop  eight-sided 
and  write  thus  on  the  octagon:  ‘Flee,  flee,  O 
bile.  .  .  ”  -G.v. 

RING,  MARRIAGE.  Rings  exchanged  by  spouses 
during  the  marriagf.  rite  are  a  significant 
subgroup  among  finger  rings.  Many  were  not 
intended  for  sealing  and  only  the  most  luxurious 
are  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  bridal  couple. 
The  marriage  ceremony,  as  documented  from  the 
Aholouthia  of  Betrothal  and  Marriage,  known  from 
MSS  of  the  ìoth  C.  onward  (P.N.  Trempelas, 
Theologia  18  [1940]  134.2-4),  describes  the  hus- 
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Ring,  Marriage.  Gold  marriage  ring;  late  4th  to  5th 
C.  Dumbarton  Oaks,  Washington,  D.C.  On  the  square 
bezel  are  the  prohle  busts  of  a  inan  and  woman  below 
a  small  cross,  their  names  inscribed  in  Greek. 


band  as  receivìng  a  gold  daktylidion  and  the  wife 
one  of  iron.  Many  early  Byz.  gold  marriage  rings 
survive,  as  do  occasional  examples  in  bronze.  The 
earliest  specimens  follow  Roman  practice,  show- 
ing  juxtaposed  profile  portraits  of  husband  and 
wife  ( DOCat  2,  nos.  50—52).  Later  (6th— 7th  C.) 
examples  emphasize  the  ceremony  itself,  with  either 
the  dextrarum  junctio  (joining  of  right  hands)  or 
the  marriage  rite.  In  the  former,  Christ  plays  the 
role  of  officiadng  priest.  Christ  with  or  without 
the  Virgin  may  crown  the  couple  (ibid.,  nos.  64— 
69)  or  the  spouses  may  simply  be  shown  en  buste, 
at  either  side  of  a  cross,  with  crowns  above  their 
heads.  Inscribed  good  wishes  are  common,  with 
“Concord,”  “Grace,”  and  “Health”  predominat- 
ing.  The  octagonal  hoop  employed  for  some  mar- 
riage  rings  further  suggests  a  medico-amuletic 
role  directed  toward  childbirth.  (See  also  Locus 
Sanctus  Marriage  Rings.)  -G.v. 

RING  SIGNS  (or  “characters”),  a  modern  term 
applied  to  magical  characters  developed  and  pop- 
ularized  on  Greco-Egyptian  amuletic  intaglio 
gemstones  and  perpetuated  on  Byz.  amulets  (5th- 
7th  C.).  So  named  for  the  dny  rings  with  which 
they  terminate,  ring  signs  are  most  frequently 
encountered  in  Byz.  on  Holy  Rider,  evil  eye, 
and  Medusa  amulets,  where  they  usually  take  the 
form  of  an  N  (or  Z),  a  barred  triple-S,  or  an  eight- 
armed  cross.  The  origin  and  significance  of  indi- 
vidual  ring  signs  is  uncertain,  although  generally 
they  seem  to  have  been  valued  for  their  putative 
healing  powers,  esp.  for  the  abdominal  area.  Alex- 


ander  of  Tralles  (Alex.Trall.  2:377)  describes  the 
making  of  an  amuletic  ring  with  a  ring  sign  on  its 
bezel. 

lit.  Bonner,  Studies  58I.  A.A.  Barb,  “Diva  Matrix" JWarb 
'6(1953)216,0.48.  -G.V. 

RISK,  the  element  of  uncertainty,  inherent  in 
most  economic  activities,  either  because  of  unpre- 
dictable  occurrences,  such  as  acts  of  nature,  or 
because  of  changes  in  the  condidons  of  economic 
acdvity,  such  as  unexpected  fiuctuadons  in  supply 
or  demand.  In  the  late  Middle  Ages,  the  mer- 
chants  of  Italian  maritime  cides  developed  mech- 
anisms  to  deal  with  the  second  set  of  factors.  In 
Byz.,  the  element  of  risk  was  recognized  and  ad- 
mitted  primarily,  though  not  only,  in  maritime 
trade,  where  the  possibility  existed  of  shipwreck 
or  acts  of  piracy.  To  compensate  for  high  risk, 
sea-loans  carried  a  high  ínterest  rate,  12  percent 
in  Justinianic  legislation.  A  sea-loan  contracted  in 
1363/4  shows  an  interest  rate  of  16.75  percent  for 
one  journey.  In  Thessalonike,  in  the  early  ^th 
C.,  an  interest  rate  of  20  percent  or  25  percent 
was  usual.  A  merchant  traveling  with  the  goods 
or  funds  of  others  was  liable  for  all  losses  and 
could  be  imprisoned.  A  way  of  spreading  risk  was 
through  the  formation  of  a  partnership,  whereby 
two  or  more  persons  could  invest  in  a  single 
venture,  the  investment  consisdng  either  endrely 
in  assets  or  partly  in  assets  and  partly  in  labor. 
The  profit  or  loss  would  be  divided  propordon- 
ately  to  the  investment  (Ecloga  10.4).  This  type  of 
contract  is  equivalent  to  the  Italian  collegama  or 
commenda.  The  Rhodian  Sea  Law  (e.g.,  2.17)  makes 
medculous  provisions  regarding  trading  partner- 
ships  at  sea.  Contracts  of  the  early  i4th  C.  show 
the  traveling  partner  investing  about  30  percent 
of  the  capital,  plus  his  labor,  and  expecdng  half 
the  profits  (or  losses). 

1  it.  A.F.  I  .aiou-Tbomadal<  iy  “Tho  Ryraruine  Fronnmw 
in  the  Mediterranean  Trade  System;  Thirteenth— Fifteenth 
Centuries,”  DOP  34-35  (1980-81)  198-201.  -A.L. 

RIVERS  (sing.  770x071.0?).  After  the  loss  of  Egypt 
and  the  Nile  to  the  Arabs  in  the  7th  C.,  the 
empire  retained  two  stretches  of  major  rivers — 
the  Upper  Euphrates  and  the  Lower  Danube. 
These  formed  its  natural  frontiers  to  the  east  and 
north,  respectively,  but  offered  no  aid  to  unifica- 
tion.  Other  rivers  (Yardar,  Strymon,  Hebros, 
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Meander,  Sangarios,  Halys,  etc.)  were  navigable 
only  in  their  lower  reaches  and  were  not  very 
useful  for  purposes  of  communication  and  trans- 
port.  Hence,  major  ports  tended  to  be  on  the  sea 
rather  than  along  rivers.  The  Byz.  used  streams 
for  fishing,  to  provide  water  power  for  mills, 
and  for  irrigation. 

Most  rivers  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  are  tor- 
rents  that  dry  up  in  summer  and  flood  after  heavy 
rain  or  snowmelt,  not  only  disrupting  roads  but 
inundating  fields.  A  documentary  act  of  ca.1344 
mentions  such  a  flood  on  the  property  of  the 
Athonite  monastery  of  Xenophon  that  the  monks 
tried  to  stop  by  erecting  a  wall  (Xénoph.,  no.27.24- 
28).  An  early  i3th-C.  historian  (Nik.Chon.  624.6— 
10)  describes  a  disaster  in  1205;  the  waters  of  the 
Hebros,  swollen  by  heavy  rains,  deluged  the  Latin 
camp  and  carried  off  soldiers,  horses,  and  war 
machinery. 

Christianity  rejected  the  pagan  cult  of  rivers 
and  imagined  that  rivers  were  the  dwelling  place 
of  demons.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  however,  observing 
the  continuous  flow  of  rivers,  suggested  (PG 
45: 161 A)  that  their  movement  rather  than  that 
of  the  stars  could  be  the  cause  of  human  fate 
( heimarmene ).  In  Chrisdan  cosmology  the  rivers  of 
Paradise  played  an  essential  part,  and  a  river  of 
fire  was  given  the  function  of  punishing  sinners 
and  destroying  all  things  at  the  end  of  the  world. 

The  “rivers,”  lines  marked  out  on  the  floor 
pavement  of  churches,  had  the  liturgical  function 
of  guiding  the  movements  of  the  officiating  priest. 
In  Hagia  Sophia  they  were  represented  by  green 
marble  bands;  in  ordinary  churches  they  could  be 
drawn  with  chalk  (G.  Majeska,  DOP  32  [1978] 
299-3°8)- 

lit.  Koder,  Lebensraum  476  E.C.  Semple,  The  Geography 
<>f  the  Mediterranean  Region  (London  1932)  102—33. 

-A.K. 

ROADS  (sing.  óÔóç,  also  ôpó/roç,  crrpára)  are  ofteri 
mentioned  in  official  acts  or  praklika,  which  distin- 
guish  different  types  of  roads:  imperial  ( basilihe ), 
state  ( demosia  or  demosiake ),  big  ( megale ),  general 
(, katholike ),  for  transport  of  wood  ( xylophonke ),  and 
for  wagons  ( hamaxege ).  The  distinctions  between 
them  are  sometimes  unclear:  the  combined  term 
“state  wagon  road”  is  sometimes  used,  for  ex- 
ample  (Lavra.  2,  no.  108. 199).  A  paved  road  (pla- 
kote )  is  mentioned  in  an  inventory  of  perhaps  1044 
(Pantel.  no.3.23).  Other  acts  refer  to  old  (palaia), 
small  (mìkra),  or  narrow  (estenomene)  roads  or  even 


to  a  path  (monopalion).  If  this  terminology  can  be 
taken  at  face  value,  it  seems  that  the  Byz.  inherited 
the  Roman  distinction  of  public,  local,  and  private 
roads,  although  the  categories  sometimes  seem  to 
have  been  confused. 

Roman  public  roads  or  highways  continued  to 
function  along  major  land  routes;  among  the 
most  important  were  the  Via  Egnatia  and  stra- 
tegic  highways  in  Asia  Minor.  Prokopios  (Wars 
5.14.6-1 1)  praised  the  Via  Appia,  which  led  from 
Rome  to  Capua,  a  five  days’ journey:  it  was  wide 
enough  to  allow  two  wagons  to  pass  each  other 
and  was  made  of  polygonal  basalt  slabs  snugly 
fitted  together.  Quite  a  different  road  (near  An- 
tioch)  was  described  by  Emp.  Julian  (ep.98,  ed.  J. 
Bidez  [Paris  1924]  180.3-11):  built  on  marshy 
ground,  it  was  rough  and  made  of  stones  laid 
without  any  skill,  unlike  other  highways  whose 
materials  were  tightly  assembled,  as  in  walls.  Roads 
were  supplemented  by  accessory  constructions  such 
as  bridges  and  dikes,  milestones,  military  posts, 
changing  stations,  and  inns.  In  novel  24.3  Justi- 
nian  I  imposed  on  governors  the  duty  to  repair 
aqueducts,  bridges,  ramparts,  and  hodoì,  but  it  is 
unclear  from  the  text  whether  the  legislator  meant 
highways  or  city  streets.  Probably  at  a  later  date 
the  maintenance  of  roads  was  assigned  to  the  local 
population — at  any  rate,  some  1  ìth-C.  chrysobulls 
grant  exemption  from  hodostrosia,  building  roads, 
mentioned  usually  between  exemptions  from  kas- 
trortisia  and  bridge  repair  or  construction  (Pat- 
mou  Engrapha  1,  nos.  3.37,  6.48;  Lavra  1,  no.48.36). 
It  is  surprising  that  the  manuals  of  military  tactics 
ignore  road  construction.  The  frequent  com- 
plaints  about  the  bad  condition  of  hodoi  refer 
primarily  to  urban  streets  that  were  often  in  ap- 
palling  state  even  from  the  viewpoint  of  Western 
travelers  (e.g.,  Odo  of  Deuil). 

In  religious  symbolism  the  hodos  held  an  impor- 
tant  place:  the  path  of  justice  or  of  the  Lord  was 
contrasted  to  evil  ways;  Athanasios  of  Alexandria 
distinguished  between  the  way  of  Adam  and  that 
of  Christ  (PG  26:285AB).  Christ  himself  is  the 
Way,  and  man  is  a  traveler  in  life  who  finally 
returns  home  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

lit.  R.  Chevallier,  Roman  Roads,  tr.  N.H.  Field  (Berke- 
ley— Los  Angeles  1976)  82-106.  Koukoules,  Bios  4:318-36. 

-A.K. 


ROBBER  COUNCIL.  See  Ephesus,  Councils  of: 
“Robber”  Council. 
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ROBBERY  (àpTrayT)),  theft  marked  by  the  ap- 
plication  of  force,  was  technically  a  private  offense 
(delict)  and  brought  with  it  a  correspondíng  pen- 
alty  (Institutes  4.2;  Basil.  60.17).  But  when  the 
aspect  of  vio!ence  was  emphasized  or  when  other 
factors  were  present,  robbery  was  considered  a 
public  offense  and  severely  punished.  An  esp. 
serious  form  of  robbery  was  brigandace;  as  a 
deterrent,  brigands  were  to  be  brought  to  death 
by  the  furca  (lit.  “fork,”  an  instrument  of  execu- 
tion  related  to  the  gibbet)  at  the  place  of  their 
seizure  ( Ecloga  17.50;  Basil.  60.51.26.15).  To 
counter  gang  activity  (as  in  the  case  of  piracy), 
special  paramilitary  personnel  (e.g.,  lestodiohtai  and 
biokolytai)  were  appointed,  but  the  blurring  of  the 
distinction  between  pursuer  and  pursued  fre- 
quently  gave  rise  to  complaints  and  imperial  in- 
tervention.  The  rape  or  abduction  of  unmarried 
women  (virgins  at  first,  later  also  widows  and 
nuns)  was  also  designated  as  harpage  and  severely 
punished  in  Byz.,  where  sexual  offenses  formed 
a  special  category  only  from  the  time  of  the  Ecloga. 
(See  also  Grave-robbing.) 

lit.  Troianos,  Poinalios  12—16,  23—29,  40—45.  L.  Burg- 
mann,  P.  Magdalino,  “Michael  III  on  Maladministration,” 
FM  6  (1984)  377—90.  G.  Lanata,  “Henkersbcil  oder  Chi- 
rurgenmesser?”  RJ  6  (1987)  293-306.  -L.B. 

ROBERT  DE  CLARI,  French  historian  of  the 
Latin  conquest  of  Constantinople  in  1203—04; 
born  Clari  (mod.  Cléry-les-Pernois),  died  after 
1216.  Robert  participated  in  the  Fourth  Crusade 
as  a  vassal  of  Peter  of  Amiens.  He  returned  to 
France,  probably  in  1205  and,  in  1206  and  1213, 
gave  to  Corbie  relics  taken  from  the  Great  Palace 
during  the  sack,  including  Passion  and  other  relics 
in  crystal  reliquaries,  an  icon  of  the  Virgin,  and 
other  objects  (Riant,  Exuviae  2:197-99).  Robert, 
whose  command  of  numbers  and  dates  is  shaky 
(Queller,  Fourth  Crusade  3g,  220),  offers  a  soldier’s 
vivid  vision  of  the  conquest.  He  includes  descrip- 
tions  of  the  Byz.  emperor’s  battle  icon  (ch.66,  pp. 
66.49-67. 77),  the  Boukoleon  Palace  and  its  relics 
(ch.82,  ^.82.19-35),  Hagia  Sophia  (Greek  for“Holy 
Trinity”  according  to  Robert:  ch.85,  p.84.2— 3), 
the  triumphal  column  ofjustinian  I  (identified  as 
Herakleios,  ch.86,  p.86.1-18),  the  Golden  Gate 
(ch.  89,  p.87.1— 6),  the  Hippodrome,  statuary  (chs. 
90— 91,  pp.  87—89),  and  so  on.  Robert  agrees  with 
V illehardouin  that  the  diversion  of  the  Crusade 
to  Constantinople  was  the  result  of  a  series  of 
accidents,  not  a  Venetian  plot. 


f.d.  Ph.  Lauer,  La  conquête  de  Constantinople  (Paris  1924); 
corr.  P.  Dembowski,  Romania  82  (1961)  134—38.  Tr.  E.H. 
McNeal,  The  Conqu£st  of  Constantinople  (New  York  1936;  rp. 
New  York  1966).  Zavoevanie  Konstantinopotja,  Russ.  tr.  M.À. 
Zaborov  (Moscow  1986). 

Lir.  Rarayannopulos-Weiss,  Quellenkunde  2:465.  C.P. 
Bagley,  "Robert  de  Clari's  La  Conquête  de  Constantinople,” 
Medium  Aevum  40  (1971)  109-15.  Kazhdan-Franklin,  Stud- 
ies  278—86.  -M.McC. 

ROBERT  GUISCARD  (Old  Fr.  “clever”  or  “wily”), 
duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria;  born  Hauteville, 
Normandy,  ca.1015.died  Rephalenia  1 7  J  uly  1085. 
By  1057  Robert  ('Pop,7répToç)  commanded  the 
Normans  in  southern  Italy;  in  1059  Pope  Nicho- 
las  II  (1058—61)  recognized  him  as  duke.  His 
conquest  of  Byz.  territory  in  Italy  culminated  in 
the  capture  of  Bari  in  1071.  Michael  VII  hoped 
to  strengthen  his  position  by  a  marriage  alliance 
with  Robert.  Psellos  ( Scripta  min.  1:329—34)  com- 
posed  a  chrysobull  for  Michael  addressed  to  Rob- 
ertconfirming  these  arrangements.  Around  1078 
Robert’s  daughter  Olympias  (Helena)  went  to 
Constantinople  to  wed  Michael’s  son  Constantine 
Doukas.  Michael’s  dethronement  offered  Robert 
an  excuse  to  intervene  in  Byz.  He  produced  a 
monk  who  pretended  to  be  Michael  and  orga- 
nized  an  expedition  to  install  him  (or  probably 
himself)  in  Constantinople.  In  1081  Alexios  I 
was  defeated  in  several  battles  near  Dyrrachion; 
Robert’s  forces  advanced  into  Macedonia  and 
Thessaly.  Alexios  induced  Henry  IV  of  Germany 
to  attack  Rome,  and  Pope  Gregory  VII  sum- 
moned  Robert  to  his  aid  (1082).  Robert’s  son 
Bohemund,  left  behind  in  Greece,  was  outmaneu- 
vered  by  Alexios.  In  1084  Robert  launched  a  fresh 
invasion,  but  died  at  its  outset.  Anna  Romnene 
vividly  depicts  his  great  height,  terrifying  war  cry, 
military  skills,  and  overpowering  ambition. 

lit.  Chalandon,  Domination  normande  1 : 1 15-284.  G.  Ko- 
lias,  “Les  raisons  et  le  motif  de  l’invasion  de  Robert  Guis- 
card  à  Byzance,”  Acles  du  /er  Congrès  international  des  études 
balkaniques  et  sud-est  européenneç,  3  ($Afìa  1960)  357—61  H 
Bibicou,  “Une  page  d’histoire  diplomatique  de  Byzance  au 
XIe  siècle:  Michel  VII  Doukas,  Robert  Guiscard  et  la  pen- 
sion  des  dignitaires,”  Bymntion  29—30  (1959-60)  43-75.  R. 
Fiorentino,  “Roberto  il  Guiscardo  tra  Europa,  Oriente  e 
Mezzogiorno,”  Nuova  nuisla  storica  70  (1986)  423-30. 

— C.M.B. 

ROBERT  OF  COURTENAY,  Latin  emperor  of 
Constantinople  (1221—28);  second  son  of  Peter 
of  Courtenay;  died  Clarenza  Jan.  1228.  In  the 
face  of  the  growing  threat  from  Theodore  Kom- 
nenos  Doukas,  Robert  tried  to  maintain  the  un- 
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derstanding  that  his  mother  Yolande  had  built 
up  with  Theodore  I  Lasraris.  Plans  that  Robert 
should  marry  one  of  Theodore’s  daughters  foun- 
dered  with  the  Nicaean  emperor’s  death  in  1221. 
Robert  intervened  in  the  ensuing  succession  crisis 
at  Nicaea.  The  Latin  army  was,  however,  de- 
feated,  which  cost  the  Latins  of  Constantinopie 
virtually  all  their  remaining  territories  in  Asia 
Minor.  This  setbaclc  was  immediately  followed  by 
the  loss  of  Thessalonike  in  1224  to  Theodore 
Romnenos  Doukas.  Robert  never  recovered  from 
these  blows,  inflicted  in  the  space  of  a  year.  He 
lapsed  into  a  life  of  indolence,  which  so  frustrated 
the  barons  that  they  broke  into  the  palace,  mur- 
dered  his  mother-in-law,  and  disfigured  his  wife. 
Robert  left  Constantinople  in  humiliation  and  went 
to  Rome  to  seek  papal  support.  He  never  re- 
turned  to  Constantinople. 

lit.  Longnon,  Empire  latin  159-68.  HC  2:213—16. 

-M.J.A. 

ROBERT  OF  FLANDERS  (“the  Frisian”),  count 
of  Flanders  (1071-93);  born  ca.1013,  died  12/13 
Oct.  1093.  Robert  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem 
ca.  1086  or  1087  to  early  1090.  Supposedly  while 
returning,  he  met  Alexios  I.  Anna  Romnene 
(An.Romn.  2:105.19-26)  places  the  site  at  Ber- 
roia  (Thrace)  in  1087,  but  a  meeting  in  Constan- 
tinople  or  southern  Thrace  in  late  1089/early  1090 
seems  more  probable.  Robert  (perhaps  in  return 
for  money)  offered  fealty  to  Alexios  and  pledged 
to  send  500  knights  to  aid  him.  About  1090  the 
500  arrived;  after  garrisoning  Nikomedeia,  they 
were  transferred  to  Thrace  to  fight  the  Pechenegs 
(1091).  K.  Ciggaar  ( Byzantion  51  [1981]  44—74) 
asserts  on  the  basis  of  an  Old  Norse  tale  that  the 
Flemish  knights  took  part  in  a  campaign  against 
Vlachs  and  Cumans  in  1094  or  1095.  Robert  was 
the  purported  addressee  of  an  alleged  letter  from 
Alexios  I  that  urged  the  dispatch  of  Western 
knights  to  defend  the  empire  against  Turks  and 
Pechenegs  and  to  rescue  Jerusalem  (Eng.  tr.,  E. 
Joranson,  AHR  55  [1949—50]  812—15).  The  letter 
was  probably  forged  shortly  before  1 108,  but  por- 
tions  of  its  historical  narrative  describe  the  em- 
pire’s  situation  in  1090-91  so  accurately  as  to 
suggest  that  it  was  based  on  an  actual  letter  of 
Alexios. 

lit.  F.-L.  Ganshof,  “Robert  le  Frison  et  Alexis  Cora- 
nène,”  Byzanlion  31  (1961)  57-74-  M.  de  Waha,  “La  lettre 
d’Alexis  I  Comnène  à  Robert  I  le  Frison:  Une  revision,” 


Byzantion  47  (1977)  1 13-25-  J-H.  Pryor,  “The  Oaths  of  the 
Leaders  of  the  First  Crusade  to  Emperor  Alexius  I  Com- 
nenus:  Fealty,  Homage — Sov\ EÍa,”  Parergon:  Bul- 
letin  of  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Association  for  Medieval 
and  Renaissance  Studies  n.s.  2  (1984)  113-15.  -C.M.B. 

ROBERT  OF  NORMANDY,  son  of  William  the 
Conqueror  and  leader  of  the  First  Crusade;  born 
ca.  1054,  died  Cardiff  (Wales)  Feb.  1 134.  Leading 
Crusaders  from  Normandy  and  adjacent  regions, 
Robert  crossed  the  Adriatic  in  Apr.  1097  and 
reached  Constantinople  in  May.  Stephen  of  Blois, 
who  accompanied  Robert,  reports  that  Alexios  1 
magnificently  feasted  them  both,  while  providing 
markets  for  their  followers.  Both  readily  became 
Alexios’s  vassals  and  received  rich  gifts,  then  joined 
the  other  Crusaders  in  attacking  Nicaea  (early 
June).  During  the  siege  of  Antioch,  Robert  spent 
Dec.  1097— early  Feb.  1098  at  Laodikeia,  which  a 
fleet  of  English  Crusaders  had  occupied  with  Byz. 
support.  After  participating  in  the  capture  of  Je- 
rusalem,  Robert  returned  to  the  West  via  Lao- 
dikeia  (Sept.  1099)  and  Constantinople. 

lit.  C.  W.  David,  Robert  Curthose,  Duke  of  Normandy  (Cam- 
bridge,  Mass.,  1920;  rp.  New  York  1982)  89-1  ig,  238-44. 

-C.M.B. 

ROBERT  OF  TORIGNY,  also  Robert  de  Monte, 
Norman  Benedictine  historian;  died  23/4  June 
1186.  Robert  entered  the  monastery  of  Bec  in 
Normandy  in  1128,  became  prior  there  ca.  1149, 
then  abbot  of  Mont  St.  Michel  (1 154).  Circa  1 149 
Robert  revised  William  of  Jumièges’  Deeds  of  Nor- 
man  Duk.es  ( Gesta  Normannorum  ducum,  cf.  E.M.C. 
van  Houts  in  Proceedings  of  the  Battle  Conference  on 
Anglo-Norman  Studies  1980  [1981]  106—18,  215— 
20);  the  new  material  on  Robert  Guiscard  comes 
from  William  of  Apulia  (M.  Mathieu,  Sacris  eru- 
drri  17  [1966]  66-70).  Robert’s  universal  chronicle 
continued  Sigebert  of  Gembloux  until  1186.  His 
original  contribution  begins  in  1147;  its  main  fo- 
cus  is  Normandy  and  England,  but  it  includes 
information  on  Norman  Italy  and  the  Crusader 
states  (e.g.,  a.  11 55-58,  ed.  Delisle,  1:295-316) 
and  Byz.,  esp.  Manuel  I’s  marriage  diplomacy 
(e.g.,  a.  1 162,  1 1342;  a.i  167,  2:364).  For  the  years 
1179—82,  he  seems  to  receive  more  detailed  in- 
formation  from  Constantinople — possibly  in  con- 
nection  with  the  marriage  of  Agnes  of  France  to 
Alexios  II  (a.1179,  2:78,  83O — including  the  ef- 
forts  of  Andronikos  I  Romnenos  to  achieve  power. 
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Andronikos’s  anti-Ladn  policy  (a.  1 182,  2:1 14),  and 
informadon  on  the  Seljuk  sultanate  of  Rüm 
(a.  1182,  2:io6f).  Robert  was  also  interested  in 
transladons  from  Greek  (a.1152,  1:270;  a.  1182, 
2:109  on  Burgundio  of  Pisa). 

ed.  L.  Delisle,  Chronigue  de  Robert  de  Torigni ,  2  vols. 
(Rouen  1872-73).  L.  Bethmann,  MGH  S5  6  (1844;  rp. 
1925)  475-535.  Partial  tr.  (1 100— 86)  J.  Stevenson,  The 
Church  Historians  of  England,  4.2  (London  1856)  673-813. 

i.it.  R.  ForeviI!e,  “Robert  de  Torigni  et  ‘CIio’,”  Millénaire 
monastique  du  Mont  Saint-Michel,  vol.  2  (Paris  1967)  141-53. 
A.  Gransden,  Historical  Writing  in  England  0.550  to  c.1505 
(Ithaca,  N.Y.,  1974)  261-63.  -M.McC. 

ROCK-CUT  CHURCHES  AND  DWELLINGS. 

Living  and  worshiping  spaces  carved  from  rock 
are  found  throughout  the  empire.  Ascedcs  seem 
to  have  been  pardcularly  attracted  to  cave-dwelling. 
Most  commonly  these  habitadons  are  simply  mod- 
ihed  natural  caves,  though  occasionally  they  are 
elaborately  carved  to  resemble  built  structures. 
The  process  of  the  discovery  and  preparation  of 
such  spaces  is  described  in  the  vitae  of  a  number 
of  saints,  for  example,  Sabas  (ed.  Schwartz,  ch.18) 
in  Palestine  and  Elias  Speleotes  (AASS,  Sept. 
3:864^)  in  Italy.  Large  communities  of  cave  dwell- 
ers,  both  lay  and  monastic,  developed  where  the 
geology  was  particularly  favorable.  Best  known  of 
these  areas  is  Cappadocia,  where  towns  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical  structures  were  carved  in  the  cliffs 
or  below  ground  level.  Other  significant  rock-cut 
conglomeradons  are  found  near  Mount  Latros, 
in  the  Crimea,  and  in  southern  Italy,  particularly 
Apulia. 

lit.  L.  Giovannini,  “The  Rock  Settlements”  in  Arts  of 
Cappadocia  (London  1971).  C.D.  Fonseca,  “La  civiltà  ru- 
pestre  in  Puglia,”  and  C.  D’Angela,  “Archeologia  ed  inse- 
diamenti  rupestri  medievali,”  in  La  Puglia  fra  Bisamio  e 
l'üccidente  (Milan  ig8o)  37-44,  45-116.  L.  Rodley,  Cave 
Monastenes  in  Byiantine  Cappadocta  (Cambridge  1985). 

— A.J.W. 

ROGA  (fìóya),  cash  salary,  esp.  remunerations 
paid  to  members  of  the  armed  forces  and  civil 
service;  the  term  already  appears  with  this  mean- 
ing  in  the  early  7th  C.  ( Chron .  Pasch.  706.10).  In 
the  ìoth  C.  strategoi  received  5,  10,  or  20  pounds 
of  gold  annually  according  to  which  province  they 
commanded;  contemporary  thematic  soldiers  re- 
ceived  roga  every  fourth  year  on  a  rotating  basis 
( De  cer.  493.20-494.7),  and  special  stipends  were 
given  to  participants  in  expeditionary  forces  (De 


cer.  651—60).  Holders  of  court  titles  also  received 
roga.  A  protospatharios  was  paid  1  pound  of  gold 
annually,  while  rogai  for  higher  dignities  doubled 
at  successive  levels:  hypatos  (2  pounds),  magistros 
(16  pounds),  kouropalales  (32  pounds).  The  roga 
could  be  obtained  through  the  purchase  of  an 
office  or  title  (see  Titles,  Purchase  of) — thus 
forming  a  kind  of  government  annuity — and  from 
the  ìith  C.  regularly  accompanied  dignities  be- 
stowed  upon  foreign  rulers.  Most,  although  not 
all,  rogai  were  presented  to  high  officials  and  title 
holders  in  a  ceremony  held  in  Constantinople  the 
week  before  Palm  Sunday  (ShylCont  133.18—21); 
Michael  III  ordered  200  pounds  of  gold  objects 
melted  down  and  coined  for  one  such  distribution 
(TheophConl  173.3-14).  The  term  roga  can  also 
designate  cash  stipends  allocated  by  the  ecclesi- 
astical  hierarchy  or  founders  of  religious  houses 
to  monks  or  clergy  (e.g.,  will  of  Eustathios  Boilas, 
27.217,  223).  (See  also  Wages.) 

lit.  P.  Lemerle,  “  ‘Roga’  et  rente  d’État  au  Xe— XIe 
siècles,”  REB  25  (1967)  77-100.  J.-C.  Cheynet,  “Dévalua- 
tion  des  dignités  et  dévaluation  monétaire  dans  la  seconde 
moitié  du  Xle  siècle,”  Byzantion  53  (1983)  453-77.  Hendy, 
Economy  187-95,  648-54.  -A.J.C. 

ROGER  I  ('Poyéptoç),  count  of  Sicily  (from  1072); 
born  Hauteville,  Normandy,  ca.  1031,  died  Mileto, 
Calabria,  22  June  1 101.  Roger  was  the  youngest 
brother  of  Robert  Guiscard,  who  aided  his  con- 
quest  of  Sicily.  There  Roger  maintained  some 
Greek  monasteries.  In  1089  he  assisted  Pope  Ur- 
ban  II  in  his  effort  to  heal  the  schism  with  Byz. 
Roger’s  support  of  his  nephew  Roger  Borsa,  count 
of  Apulia,  encouraged  Bohemund  to  leave  Italy 
andjoin  the  First  Crusade. 

lit.  Chalandon,  Domination  normande  1:148—354. 

-C.M.B. 

ROGER  II,  son  of  Roger  I,  count  (from  1 105), 
then  kingof  Sicily  (1 130-54);  'born  22  Uec.  1095, 
died  Palermo  26  Feb.  1 154.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  preoccupation  of  Manuel  I  with  the  Second 
Crusade  (1147),  Roger  dispatched  a  fleet  that 
captured  Kerkyra  and  plundered  Thebes  and 
Corinth  as  well  as  Euboea.  His  captives  included 
numerous  silk  weavers  (see  Serirarios),  who  es- 
tablished  the  industry  in  Sicily.  The  recapture  of 
Kerkyra  required  lengthy  sieges  (1148—49)  by 
Manuel  and  the  Venetians.  To  distract  the  Byz., 
Roger  sent  a  fleet  (ca.  1 149)  that  reached  Constan- 
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tinople.  The  Normans  burned  wharves  at  Skou- 
tarion  and  in  a  defiant  gesture  shot  arrows  at  the 
palace.  Roger’s  successor,  William  I,  inherited 
the  conflict. 

Among  Sicilian  monuments  sponsored  by  Roger, 
the  mosaics  of  Cefalù  and  the  Cappella  Palatina 
in  Palermo  draw  heavily  on  Byz.  sources  and 
perhaps  Byz.  craftsmen.  In  the  church  of  the 
Martorana  at  Palermo,  Roger  is  depicted  as  a 
basileus  crowned  by  Christ. 

lit.  E.  Caspar,  Roger  II.  ( 1101-1154 )  und  die  Gründung 
der  normannisch-sicilischen  Monarchie  (Innsbruck  1904).  Cha- 
landon,  Domination  normande  1:355-404,  «:  1-166,  P.  Ras- 
sow,  “Zum  byzantinisch-normannischen  Krieg,  1147-1149,” 
Mitteilungen  des  Instituts  für  Österreichische  Geschichtsforschung 
62  (1954)  213—18.  Lamma,  Comneni  1:85-147. 

-C.M.B.,  A.C. 

ROGER  DE  FLOR,  commander  of  the  Catalan 
Grand  Company;  born  Brindisi  ca.  1267,  died 
Adrianople  30  Apr.  1305.  Of  German  extraction 
(his  name  Flor  is  apparently  a  translation  of  Germ. 
Blum),  Roger  began  his  career  as  a  Templar  but 
left  the  Order  in  disgrace  after  misconduct  at  the 
siege  of  Acre  (1291).  He  was  then  entrusted  by 
Frederick  II  of  Sicily  (1296—1337)  with  command 
of  a  company  of  Catalans  and  Aragonese  who 
fought  the  Angevins  in  Italy.  After  the  Peace  of 
Caltabellotta  (1302),  Roger  offered  his  services  to 
the  Byz,  in  exchange  for  the  title  of  megas  doux 
and  marriage  to  Maria,  niece  of  Andronikos  II. 
Roger  arrived  in  Constantinople  in  1303  with 
seven  ships  and  about  8,000  mercenaries.  After 
wintering  in  Kyzikos,  he  mounted  a  successful 
campaign  against  the  Turks.  In  Aug.  1304,  how- 
ever,  Andronikos  recalled  him  because  of  Catalan 
looting  of  the  local  Greek  population.  Roger  then 
seized  control  of  Rallipolis  and  made  it  his  base 
of  operations.  In  the  spring  of  1305,  Roger  was 
promoted  to  caesar  and  offered  the  position  of 
strategos  autokrator  in  Anatolia.  Before  leaving  on 
campaign  he  visited  Michael  IX  at  Adrianople 
where  he  was  murdered  by  Alan  mercenaries, 
probably  at  Michael’s  instigation. 

sources.  Pachym.,  ed.  Bekker  2:393-400,  415-51,  505- 
18,  521-28.  R.  Muntaner,  Crònica,  ed.  M.  Gustà,  vol.  2 
(Barcelona  1979)  59-97-  Eng.  tr.  Lady  [A.]  Goodenough, 
The  Chronicle  of  Muntaner,  voI.  2  (London  1921)  466—5 1 3. 

lit.  Laiou,  CP  &  the  Latins  131-47.  -A.M.T. 

ROGERIOS  ('PoTépioç),  a  noble  family  of  Nor- 
man  origin.  Anna  Romnene  (An.Romn.  1:55.15— 
18)  relates  that  a  magnate  of  Robert  Guiscard, 


“Rogeres,”  who  was  a  brother  of  Raoul,  deserted 
to  Byz.  ca.1080;  he  is  probably  to  be  identified 
with  the  Roger  (a  son  of  Dagobert)  who  signed 
the  treaty  of  Devol  in  1108.  Kallikles  praised 
Rogerios  the  sebastos  (probably  the  founder  of  the 
Byz.  family)  as  an  experienced  military  com- 
mander  who  fought  against  “Celts,”  the  Danubian 
“Scythians,”  and  “Persians.”  His  son  by  a  Dalas- 
sene,  John  Rogerios  Dalassenos  the  caesar  (see 
Rogerios,  John),  married  Maria,  John  II’s 
daughter;  their  daughter  Theodora  married  John 
Kontostephanos.  Several  Rogerioi  had  the  high 
title  of  sebastos :  Constantine,  John  II’s  contempo- 
rary;  Andronikos,  “son  of  thecaesar,”  and  Alexios 
(his  son?)  in  1  166;  another  (?)  Andronikos  in 
1191.  Leo  Rogerios,  “grandson  of  a  sebastos,"  is 
mentioned  in  a  i2th-C.  epigram  as  a  translator 
from  Latin  (Lampros,  “Mark.  kod.”  129,  no.  1 13). 
In  1 189  a  certain  Rogerios  Sclavo  acted  as  dux  of 
Dalmatia  and  Croatia  (T.  Smiciklas,  Codex  diplo- 
maticus  regni  Croatiae,  Dalmatiae  et  Slauoniae,  vol.  2 
[Zagreb  1904]  nos.  163,165),  but  it  remains  un- 
clear  whether  he  was  a  Byz.  governor  or  an  in- 
dependent  ruler  and  whether  he  was  related  to 
the  above-mentioned  Rogerios.  A  poem  entitled 
Spaneas  addresses  the  son  of  the  caesar  Rogerios. 
The  identification  of  the  caesar  with  Roger  II  of 
Sicily  (e.g.,  by  H.  Schreiner,  ByzF  1  [1966]  295O 
and  of  his  son  with  the  dux  of  Dalmatia  proves 
invalid.  Balsamon  praised  Andronikos  Rogerios 
for  the  construction  of  the  monastery  of  the  Vir- 
gin  Chrysokamariotissa. 

lit.  L.  Stiernon,  “A  propos  de  trois  membres  de  la 
famille  Rogerios  (XIIe  sièclc),”  REB  22  (1964)  184-98.  V. 
Laurent,  “Andronic  Rogerios,  fondateur  du  couvent  de  la 
Théotocos  Chrysokamariotissa,"  BSHAcRoum  27  (1946)  73- 
84.  B.  Ferjancic,  “Apanazni  posed  kesara  Jovana  Rogerija,” 
ZRVI  12(1970)  193-201.  -A.K. 

ROGERIOS,  JOHN,  caesar;  died  after  1 152,  per- 
haps  after  1166.  Rogerios  was  sori  of  Roger,  a 
Norman  deserter  to  Byz.,  and  a  Dalassene.  On  his 
seal  (Laurent,  Bulles  métr.,  no.724)  and  in  a  poem 
addressed  to  him  (Lampros,  “Mark.  kod.  524” 
21),  he  is  called  Dalassenos  (and  presumably  pre- 
ferred  that  name),  but  Kinnamos  calls  him  Ro- 
gerios.  Because  of  his  marriage  to  Maria  Kom- 
nene,  eldest  daughter  of  John  II  Komnenos, 
Rogerios  became  caesar.  Following  John  II’s  death, 
and  before  Manuel  I  occupied  Constantinople, 
Rogerios  plotted  to  make  himself  emperor.  His 
many  supporters  included  Prince  Robert  of Capua, 
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a  Norman  refugee  then  in  Constantinople,  and 
his  knights.  Preferring  her  brother  to  her  hus- 
band,  Maria  reported  the  conspiracy  to  Manuel’s 
agents.  Rogerios  was  lured  out  of  Constantinople 
and  held  in  a  suburb.  Sometime  (either  before  or 
shortly  after  his  wife’s  death  ca.  1146)  he  re- 
covered  his  position.  In  1152  he  held  estates  and 
administrative  authority  in  the  Strumica-Vardar 
region  (B.  Ferjan'ic,  ZRVI  12  [1970]  193-201). 
About  1152  he  was  sent  to  Antioch  to  marry  the 
widowed  Constance,  but  because  of  his  age  she 
refused  him.  He  returned  to  Byz.  and  died  a 
monk.  J.  Schmitt’s  identification  ofjohn  Rogerios 
as  the  addressee  of  the  Spaneas  has  not  been 
proved  (Beck,  Volksliteratur  io6f). 

lit.  Chalandon,  Comnène  2:1976  J.  Schmitt,  “Über  den 
Verfasser  des  Spaneas,”  BZ  1  (1892)  318-21.  -C.M.B. 

ROGER  OF  HOVEDEN  (or  Howden),  Anglo- 
Norman  historian;  died  1201/2,  but  certainly  be- 
fore  29  Sept.  1202.  He  was  a  clerk  at  the  English 
court  (1174—1189/90)  who  participated  in  the 
Third  Crusade  (J.B.  Gillingham  in  Medievai  His- 
torical  Writing  in  the  Christian  and  Islamic  Worlds, 
ed.  D.O.  Morgan  [London  1982]  60-75)  and  was 
likely  parson  of  Howden  (by  1 174;  active  there  in 
the  1  ìgos).  He  probably  wrote  the  Gesta  regis  Hen- 
rici  II  (Deeds  of  King  Henry  II,  1 169—92;  revised 
in  1192  or  1193),  ascribed  to  Benedict  of  Peter- 
borough.  Roger  carefully  reworked  (1192/3-1201/ 
2)  the  Gesta’ s  account  of  1 169— g2  into  a  Chronica 
and  continued  it  to  1201  (D.  Corner,  EHR  98 
[1983]  297—310).  The  revisions  prompted  by  new 
data  imply  that  each  source’s  material  on  Byz. 
requires  comparison.  Thus  the  Chronìca  gives  the 
text  of  Manuel  I’s  letter  to  Henry  II  (2:102-04; 
Reg  2,  no.1524),  while  the  Gesta  has  only  a  résumé 
(ed.  Stubbs,  1:128—30).  Conversely,  the  day-by- 
day  journal  of  Richard  I’s  Crusade,  including  the 
conquest  of  Cyprus  (7  Aug.  1190-22  Aug.  1191; 
Gesta  2:11 2 — g  1 )  is,  despite  some  additions  (e.g., 
sailing  time  from  Marseilles  to  Acre:  Chronica  3:51), 
abridged  in  the  Chronica  (3:39—129).  So  too  the 
document  reporting  the  prophecy  on  the  Golden 
Gate  of  a  Latin  emperor  in  Constantinople  and 
the  treaty  of  Isaac  1 1  Angelos  with  Saladin  appears 
in  Gesta  (2:51—53),  while  Chronica  only  summa- 
rizes  it  (2:355—56).  Particularly  while  at  court, 
Roger  acquired  a  wealth  of  information  ranging 
from  news  of  an  earthquake  at  Catania  (a.1164, 
Chronica  1:223)  or  the  marriage  of  Agnes  of  France 


to  Alexios  II  ( Chronica  2:192;  Gesta  1:239)  to  de" 
tailed  accounts  of  the  marriage  of  William  II  of 
Sicily  to  Henry  II’s  daughter  (Chronica  2:94-97; 
cf.  Gesta  1:115-17,  120,  157E  169-72)  and  Con- 
rad  of  Montferrat’s  cooperation  with  Manuel  I 
(Chronica  2:194^  Gesta  1:243 f,  250).  Histories  of 
Alexios  II,  Andronikos  I  Komnenos,  and  Isaac  II 
Angelos  also  appear  including  an  account  of  Isaac’s 
alleged  studies  at  Paris  (Gesta  1:251-62;  Chronica 
2:201-08).  The  apparently  eyewitness  description 
of  Philip  Augustus’s  return  from  the  Crusade 
across  Byz.  includes,  for  example,  a  description 
of  Kerkyra,  which  supposedly  provided  the  em- 
peror  with  1,400  pounds  of  gold  annually  (Gesta 
2:194—205;  abridged  in  the  Chronica  3:157—66). 

ed.  Gesta,  ed.  W.  Stubbs,  2  vols.  [  =  RBMAS  49]  (London 
1867).  Chronica,  ed.  W.  Stubbs,  4  vols.  [=  RBMAS  51] 
(London  1868-71;  rp.  Wiesbaden  1964).  Tr.  H.T.  Riley, 
The  Annats  of  Roger  de  Hoveden,  2  vols.  (London  1853). 

lit.  D.  Corner,  “The  Ge.sta  Regis  Henrici  Secundi  and 
Chronica  of  Roger,  Parson  of  Howden,”  Bulletin  of  the  Insli- 
tule  of  Historical  Research  56  (1983)  126—44.  -M.McC. 

ROLL  (EÌhrjTápi ov,  Lat.  rotulus ,  volumen).  In  an- 
tiquity  the  book  was  in  the  form  of  a  roll  made 
of  sheets  of  papyrus  pasted  together  and  rolled 
onto  a  rod.  Writing,  usually  on  only  one  side  of 
the  scroll,  was  parallel  to  the  long  axis.  In  the  4th 
C.  the  roll  was  generally  supplanted  by  the  more 
convenient  codex,  but  continued  to  be  used  in 
the  imperial  chancery,  for  tax  collectors’  praktika 
and  for  liturgical  texts  (see  Rolls,  Liturgical). 
The  only  major  example  of  a  roll  richly  illustrated 
along  its  long  axis  is  the  Joshua  Roll.  Artists 
continued  to  represent  the  book  in  the  form  of  a 
roll  in  mosaics  and  MS  ìllustration,  even  when  the 
codex  format  had  become  preponderant.  Most 
commonly  the  roll  is  shown  unfurled,  in  the  hands 
of  bishops  and  esp.  of  prophets,  displaying  the 
incipits  of  biblical  utterances. 

lit.  Devreesse,  Manuscrits  7-9.  Hunger,  “Buch-  und 
Schriftwesen”  43-47.  L.  Santifaller,  “Über  späte  Papyrus- 
rollen  und  frühe  Pergamentrollen,"  in  Speculum  Hisloriale, 
ed.  C.  Bauer  et  al.  (Freiburg-Munich  1965)  117-33.  E  G. 
Turner,  The  Terms  Recto  and  Verso:  The  Anatomy  of  the  Pa- 
pyrus  Roll  (Brussels  1978).  -E.G.,  A.M.T.,  A.C. 

ROLLS,  LITURGICAL.  Written  on  sheets  of 
parchment  or  paper  that  were  glued  together, 
liturgical  rolls  could  reach  12  m  in  length;  the 
text  was  copied  parallel  to  the  narrow  side  (i.e., 
at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis  or  transversa  charta: 
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E.G.  Turner,  The  Terms  Recto  and  Verso  [Brussels 
1978]  26—51).  Frequently  the  verso  of  liturgicai 
rolls  was  also  used.  L.W.  Daly  ( GRBS  14  [1973] 
333—38)  suggests  that  the  format  of  liturgical  rolls 
was  inspired  by  imperial  documents.  The  earliest 
surviving  liturgical  roll  on  parchment  (the  Ra- 
venna  roll)  is  probably  of  the  7th  C. 

Liturgical  rolls  survive  in  large  numbers  from 
the  1  ìth  C.,  but  only  a  few  have  extensive  figural 
decoration.  Typically  they  open  with  author  por- 
traits  of  Sts.  Basil  and/or  John  Chrysostom  and 
may  contain  floral  and  zoomorphic  initials  in  the 
body  of  the  text.  Additional  figural  decoration  is 
varied,  each  roll  emphasizing  different  aspects  of 
the  text.  One  1  ìth-C.  example  in  Jerusalem  has 
historiated  initials  and  marginal  vignettes,  includ- 
ing  a  representation  of  Constantinople  that  estab- 
lishes  the  provenance;  the  imagery  of  another  in 
Moscow  pertains  to  the  Stoudios  monastery  in 
Constantinople.  A  1 2th-C.  roll  in  Athens,  Nat. 
Lib.  2759,  depicts  Basil  and  John  at  the  altar  of  a 
many-domed  church;  the  illustration  resembles 
the  frontispieces  of  the  MSS  of  James  of  Kokki- 
nobaphos,  while  the  text’s  border  is  decorated  in 
the  manner  of  i2th-C.  imperial  scrolls.  The  nu- 
merous  liturgical  rolls  of  the  Palaiologan  period 
are  seldom  elaborately  embellished,  although  one 
has  an  ornate  border  with  monograms  of  the 
imperial  family.  Rolls  figure  prominently  among 
the  products  of  the  Hodegon  monastery  and 
constitute  about  one  third  of  the  signed  works  of 
its  best  known  scribe,  Ioasaph. 

lit.  G.  Cavallo,  “La  genesi  dei  rotoli  liturgici  Bene- 
ventani,”  in  MisceLlanea  in  memoria  di  Giorgio  Cencetli  (Turin 
1 G73)  213— 29-  A.  Grabar,  "Un  rouleau  liturgique  constan- 
linopolitain  el  ses  peintures,”  DOP  8  (1954)  161-99. 

-R.S.N.,  E.G.,  A.M.T 

ROMANCE,  or  novel;  a  work  of  fiction  that  in 
the  ancient  and  Byz.  world  narrates,  with  some 
attention  to  the  characters’  psychological  states, 
the  hazards  that  a  pair  of  lovers  successfully  face. 
The  ancient  romances  (e.g.,  those  of  Achilles 
Tatius,  Chariton,  Heliodoros,  Longus),  com- 
posed  between  the  2nd  and  4th  C.  by  writers  well 
versed  in  rhetorical  techniques  and  read,  it  seems, 
by  a  broad  spectrum  of  the  literate  public,  main- 
tained  an  intermittent  readership  in  the  Byz.  pe- 
riod.  Byz.  readers  interpreted  ancient  romances 
as  metaphorical  descriptions  of  the  struggle  for 
salvation  (S.  Poljakova,  VizVrem  31  [1971]  243— 


48);  accordingly  Metaphrastes  used  romances  to 
embellish  hagiographic  plots  (S.  Poljakova,  ADSV 
10  ['973]  267—69).  In  the  i2th  C.  Eustathios 
Marrembolites,  Theodore  Prodromos,  Con- 
stantine  Manasses,  and  Niketas  Eugeneianos  re- 
vived  the  genre,  showing  by  direct  quotation  and 
use  of  shared  motifs  that  they  were  well  ac- 
quainted  with  their  predecessors.  Nevertheless, 
these  works  (Makrembolites’  written  in  prose,  the 
others  in  verse,  and  all  in  purist  language  with 
elaborate  rhetorical  devices,  e.g.,  erphraseis  of 
gardens  and  buildings)  are  not  merely  slavish 
imitations.  Why  the  romance  should  reappear  at 
this  moment,  after  six  centuries,  is  a  question  yet 
to  be  answered  satisfactorily. 

Some  romances  composed  in  the  iqth  C.  (all  in 
political  verse)  show  knowledge  of  the  conven- 
tions  of  the  i2th-C.  works,  esp.  in  their  use  of 
ekphraseis  (e.g.,  the  Erotohastron  [Castle  of  Love]  of 
Belthandros  and  Chrysantza  and  similar  scenes 
in  Rallimachos  and  Chrysorrhoe,  in  Libistros 
and  Rhodamne,  and  the  Achilleis).  Others,  how- 
ever,  are  either  close  translations  (e.g.,  War  of 
Troy  and  Phlorios  and  Platzia-Phlora)  or  free 
adaptations  (e.g.,  Imberios  and  Margarona)  of 
a  Western  original.  Almost  all  i4th-C.  romances 
reveal  by  their  vocabulary  and  assumptions  that 
they  derive  from  a  mixed  Frankish-Greek  society, 
such  as  that  found  in  the  Morea  or  Cyprus. 

Characteristics  of  these  later  verse  romances  (cf. 
also  Belisarios,  Romance  of,  and  Digenes  Ak- 
ritas)  include  a  language  that,  though  closer  to 
the  spoken  than  the  purist  level,  presents  a  range 
of  forms  drawn  from  all  stages  of  the  develop- 
ment  of  Greek;  a  loose  MS  tradition,  with  many 
variants  that  are  hard  to  reconcile  into  one  text, 
even  when  all  MSS  plainly  descend  from  one 
archetype;  and  many  lines  and  half-lines  that  are 
repeated  both  within  one  romance  and  also  in 
others.  Explanations  for  these  phenomena  have 
been  sought  in  the  incompetence  of  barely  literate 
authors  (Rrumbacher,  GBL  795O  or  the  imper- 
fect  attempts  of  educated  aristocrats  to  use  the 
vernacular  (Beck).  More  recently  comparisons  have 
been  made  with  similar  features  in  the  medieval 
vernacular  literatures  of  western  Europe.  There 
has  been  postulated  a  background  of  orally  dis- 
seminated  traditional  literature,  which  has  been 
shown  elsewhere  to  produce  features  such  as  those 
observed  in  the  Greek  context  (Jeffreys).  Counter- 
arguments,  however,  maintain  that  the  repetitions 
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between  texts  are  due  only  to  the  normal  literary 
processes  of  quotation  and  plagiarism  (Spadaro). 
The  question  of  the  genesis  of  the  t4th-C.  ro- 
mances,  and  thus  also  of  the  audience  for  whom 
they  were  intended,  has  yet  to  be  fully  resolved. 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  2:1  19-42.  Beck.  V 'olhliteratur  1  17—47. 
E.M.  and  M.J.  Jeffreys,  “The  Oral  Background  of  By2- 
antine  Popular  Poetry,"  Oral  Tradiúon  1  (1986)  504-47.  G. 
Spadaro,  “Edizìoni  crítiche  di  testi  greci  medievali  in  lingua 
demotica:  Difficoltà  e  prospettive,”  in  Neograeca  Medii  Aevi: 
Texte  und  Ausgabe,  ed.  H.  F.ideneier  (Cologne  1986)  327- 
55.  H.-G.  Beck,  F.  Conca,  C.  Cupane,  II  romanzo  tra  cultura 
latina  e  cultura  bizantina  (Palermo  1986).  C.  Cupane,  “By- 
zantinisches  F.rotikon:  Ansichten  und  Einsichten,"  JÖB  37 
(1987)213-33.  -E.M.J.,  M.J.J. 

ROMANCE  OF  JULIAN,  a  fìctional  account  of 
the  reign  of  Emp.  Julian  surviving  in  two  partial 
Syriac  MSS  of  the  6th  or  7th  C.,  now  in  London 
(B.L.  Add.  MSS  14641,  7192).  The  work  purports 
to  be  Stories  of  the  Kings  of  Romania  by  a  certain 
Aplörìs,  who  appears  in  the  work  as  an  official  of 
Emp.  Jovian.  The  author  composed  the  accounts, 
he  says,  to  aid  in  the  conversion  of  pagans.  Inter- 
nal  criteria  suggest  that  a  single  author  wrote  the 
Romance  in  Edessa  between  502  and  532.  In  ad- 
dition  to  the  antipagan  and  anti-Julian  character 
of  the  work,  the  author  is  at  pains  to  put  the  Jews 
in  a  bad  Iight,  as  supporters  of  the  apostate  em- 
peror.  This  polemical  note  suggests  that  there 
were  still  influential  pagans  and  Jews  in  the  en- 
virons  of  Edessa  in  the  hrst  half  of  the  6th  C. 
Later  writers  in  Syriac  and  Arabic  took  the  Ro- 
mance  to  be  a  work  of  history  and  quoted  from  it 
in  their  accounts  of  Julian’s  reign. 

ed.  J.G.E.  Hoffmann,  Iulianos  der  Abtrünnige  (Leiden 
1880).  Eng.  tr.  H.  Gollancz,  Jutian  the  Apostate  (Oxford- 
London  1928). 

lit.  T.  Nöldekc,  “Überden  syrischen  Roman  von  Raiser 
Julian,”  ZDMG  28  (1874)  263-92.  Idem,  "Ein  zweiter  sy- 
rischer  Julianusroman,”  ibid,  660-74.  R.  Asmus,  “Julians 
autobiographischer  Mythus  als  Quelle  des  Julianusro- 
mans,"  ZDMG  68  (1914)  701-04.  -S.H.G. 

ROMANIA,  Latin  term  that  appeared  in  the  4th 
C.  t.o  designate  the  Roman  Empire,  esp.  in  con- 
trast  to  the  barbarian  world  (F.  Clover  in  Bonner 
Historia-Augusta-Colloquium  1977/78  [Bonn  1980] 
8of);  the  term  may  have  originated  in  a  popular 
and  Christian  milieu.  In  the  East  the  Greek  term 
is  known  from  the  6th  C. — in  a  chronicle  (Malal. 
408.1 1)  and  in  a  vernacular  inscription  from  Sir- 
mium  that  entreats  God  to  save  Romania  from 


the  Avars  (J.  Brunsmid  in  Eranos  Vindobonensis 
[Vienna  1893]  331—33).  In  Greek  the  term  Ro- 
mania  also  denoted  the  empire.  This  “universal” 
meaning  was  lost  in  the  West,  where  it  came  to 
be  applied  to  Romagna  (the  former  exarchate  of 
Ravenna).  After  1080  Westerners  used  Romania 
for  either  the  empire,  in  accordance  with  the  Byz. 
tradition,  or  Rüm,  in  accordance  with  Muslim 
usage.  In  1204  the  name  Romania  was  given  to 
the  Latin  Empire  of  Constantinople.  As  a  result, 
the  Byz.  virtually  stopped  using  the  term  in  ofh- 
cial  documents,  although  there  are  exceptions, 
such  as  a  curious  “chrysobull”  (of  1326-28?)  that 
a  certain  Romnenos  Palaiologos  gave  to  the  church 
of  the  Virgin  Pogoniatiane  (in  northern  Epiros) 
at  the  request  of  “Andronikos,  the  emperor  of 
Constantinople  and  all  Romania”  (D.  Zakythenos, 
EEBS  14  [1938]  293.7-8).  The  term  was  adopted 
by  Stefan  Uros  IV  Dusan  who  styled  himself  the 
“emperor  and  autohrator  of  Serbia  and  Romania” 
(e.g.,  Docheiar.,  no. 25. 22— 23). 

lit.  R.L.  Wolff,  “Romania:  The  Latin  Empire  of  Con- 
stantinople,"  Speculum  23  (1948)  1-34.  A.  Carile,  “Impero 
romano  e  Romania in  La  noiione  di  “Romano”  tra  cittadi- 
nanza  e  unwersalità  (Naples  1984)  247-61.  Idem,  “Roma  e 
Romania  dagli  lsaurici  ai  Comneni,"  SettStu  34  (1988)  531- 
92.  Lj.  Maksimovic,  “Grci  i  Romanija  u  Srpskoj  vladarskoj 
tituli,”  ZRVI  12  [1970]  61-78.  J.  Zeiller,  “L’apparition  du 
mol  Romania  chez  les  écrivains  latins,”  Revue  des  études  latines 
7(1929)194-98.  -A.K. 

ROMANIA,  ASSIZES  OF,  conventional  name  as- 
signed  (following  the  example  of  the  Assizes  of 
Jerusalem)  to  a  collection  based  purportedly  on 
the  “usages  and  statutes  of  the  empire  of  Ro- 
mania,”  but  actually  upon  those  of  the  principality 
of  Achaia.  The  Assizes  was  a  private  compilation 
(between  ca.1333  and  1346)  written  in  Old  French. 
Between  1375  and  1400  it  was  translated  into  the 
Venetian  dialect,  and  an  ofhcially  approved  ver- 
sion  was  published  by  Venice  in  1432  or  1453  for 
use  in  Euboea  and  other  Venetian  possessions. 
The  Assizes  generally  concerns  the  feudal  rela- 
tionships  of  the  prince  of  Achaia  and  his  vassals 
and  draws  on  oral  tradition,  precedents  from  the 
prince’s  court,  and  the  treatise  of  Jean  d’Ibelin  in 
the  Assizes  of  Jerusalem.  Some  clauses  deal  with 
the  Greek  inhabitants  and  derive  from  Byz.  usages. 
Thus  properties  belonging  to  both  Greek  land- 
owners  accepted  into  the  Moreote  hierarchy  and 
peasants  (successors  of  the  paroikoi)  were,  in  Byz. 
fashion,  divisibie  among  heirs,  while  Frankish  hefs 
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passed  undivided.  The  peasants’  conditions  of' 
tenure  followed  Byz.  legal  prescriptions.  Among 
the  Greeks,  Byz.  customs  regarding  dowry  per- 
sisted. 

ed.  Les  Assises  de  Romanie,  ed.  G.  Recoura  (Paris  1930). 
Eng.  tr.,  P.W.  Topping,  Feudal  Institulions  as  Reuealed  in  the 
Assiies  of  Romania  (Philadelphia  1949)  15—99. 

lit.  D.  Jacoby,  La  féodalité  en  Grèce  médiévale:  Les  ‘Asstses 
de  Romanie’:  sources,  application,  et  diffusion  (Paris  1971). 

-C.M.B. 

ROMANOS  ('Füi/aaróç),  personal  name  (etym. 
“inhabitant  of  Rome”).  Plutarch  ( Romulus  2.1) 
preserved  a  legend  that  reversed  this  etymology 
and  presented  Romanos  as  a  son  of  Odysseus  and 
Circe.  Romanos  allegedly  colonized  Rome,  and 
was  Rome’s  eponym.  The  name  was  common  in 
Rome  and  was  still  popular  in  the  4th  and  5th  C. 
(. PLRE  1:768—70,  2:946-49),  primarily  in  the  sec- 
ular  milieu,  although  some  5th-C.  bishops  named 
Romanos  are  known  (B.  Stech,  RE  2.R.  1  [1920] 
1066)  as  well  as  an  obscure  martyr  and  an  ascetic 
in  Syria.  Romanos  the  Melode  is  the  only  famous 
ecclesiastical  writer  of  this  name.  The  name,  not 
very  fashionable  in  later  periods,  had  its  peak  in 
the  ìoth-nth  C.:  in  Skylitzes,  who  lists  20  Ro- 
manoi,  the  name  is  in  eighth  place,  right  after 
Nirephoros.  It  is  perhaps  no  coincidence  that  the 
four  emperors  called  Romanos  all  Iived  in  the 
ìoth-i  ìth  C.  In  the  acts  of  Lavra  the  name  occurs 
even  less  frequently  than  Peter.  -A.K. 

ROMANOS  I  LERAPENOS,  emperor  (920—44); 
born  Lakape  ca.870,  died  on  island  of  Prote  15 
June  948.  The  son  of  an  Armenian  peasant  (see 
Lerapenos),  Romanos  made  a  career  as  a  naval 
officer;  he  was  strategos  of  Samos  and  eventually 
droungarios  of  the  fleet.  A  legend  attributes  his 
rise  to  a  successful  single  combat  with  a  lion. 
During  the  regency  of  Zoe  Rarbonopsina,  he 
managed  to  ruin  his  major  rival  Leo  Phokas  and 
married  his  daughter  Helen  to  Constantine  VII 
(May  919);  he  became  basileopalor,  caesar,  and  was 
crowned  on  17  Dec.  920.  The  actual  ruler  of  the 
empire,  he  crowned  his  sons  Christopher,  Ste- 
phen,  and  Constantine  co-emperors  in  order  to 
diminish  Constantìne  VII’s  role.  Acting  as  a  rep- 
resentative  of  the  officialdom  of  Constantinople, 
Romanos  promulgated  a  series  of  laws  (novels) 
designed  to  protect  small  landowners  against  the 
dynatoi ;  the  date  of  the  first  novel,  allegedly  922, 


is  questionable;  the  second  one  was  issued  in  934, 
soon  after  the  great  famine  of  927/8  and  imme- 
diately  after  the  rebellion  of  Basil  the  Copper 
Hand.  Although  Romanos  restricted  the  dynatoi' s 
opportunity  to  acquire  peasants’  land  and  intro- 
duced  the  right  of  protimesis,  he  also  increased 
their  taxes  ( TheophConl  443.13—18).  He  also  sub- 
dued  revolts  that  occurred  in  southern  Italy,  Chal- 
dia,  and  the  Peloponnesos,  predominantly  in  920- 
22.  Romanos  inherited  a  burdensome  war  against 
Symeon  of  Bulgaria,  but  after  the  latter’s  death 
the  patrìhios  Theophanes  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Peter  of  Bulgaria  in  927. 

Thereafter  Byz.  started  gaining  momentum:  it 
increased  its  influence  in  Serbia,  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Hungarians,  defeated  the  fleet  of  Igor 
in  941,  and  persuaded  him  to  sign  a  treaty  in  944. 
John  Kourkouas  led  the  offensive  against  the 
Arabs.  Romanos  also  kept  the  church  under  con- 
trol.  The  Tomos  of  Union  (920)  brought  peace 
to  the  church,  and  the  promotion  of  Romanos’s 
younger  son  Theophylartos  to  patriarch  trans- 
formed  the  church  administration  into  a  sort  of 
family  affair.  Notwithstanding  all  these  successes, 
Romanos  was  dethroned  by  his  sons  Stephen  and 
Constantine  on  20  Dec.  944  and  exiled  to  Prote. 
Constantine  VII’s  victory  over  the  Lekapenoi  (27 
Jan.  945)  did  not  change  Romanos’s  status;  he 
died  as  a  monk. 

lit.  Runciman,  Romanus.  Lemerle,  Agr.  Hist.  90-97. 
Kazhdan,  Derevnja  i  gorod  355-66.  Jenkins,  Studies,  pt.XX. 
(1955).  204-11.  -A.K. 

ROMANOS  II,  emperor  of  the  Macedonian  dy- 
nasty  (959-63);  son  of  Constantine  VII  and 
Helen;  born  Constantinople  939,  died  Constanti- 
nople  15  Mar.  963.  In  Sept.  944  Romanos  I  mar- 
ried  him  to  Bertha  (Eudokia),  a  daughter  of  Hugo 
of  Provence,  king  of  Italy  (927-47),  but  after  her 
premature  death  Romanos  married  Theophano, 
who  exerted  great  influence  on  him.  Crowned  co- 
einperor  011  6  Apr.  945  (G.  de  Jerphanion,  Or- 
ChrP  1  [1935]  490-95),  he  succeeded  Constantine 
on  9  Nov.  959.  He  retained  Constantine’s  closest 
supporters,  such  as  Theodore  of  Derapous  and 
Nikephoros  (II)  Phokas,  but  entrusted  the  entire 
administration  to  Joseph  Bringas.  In  his  agrarian 
legislation,  Romanos  continued  the  policies  initi- 
ated  by  Constantine:  in  a  departure  from  the 
principles  of  Romanos  I,  he  tended  to  protect  the 
buyer  of  peasants’  and  soldiers’  holdings  rather 
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than  the  poor  person  who  was  forced  to  sell  his 
property  for  an  unfair  price  (Kazhdan,  Derevnja  ì 
gorod  4ogf).  Under  Romanos,  Nilcephoros  Phokas 
led  a  successful  offensive  against  the  Arabs:  he 
reconquered  Crete  in  960/1,  defeated  Sayf  al- 
Dawla,  recaptured  Germanikeia,  and  besieged 
Aleppo. 

ltt.  Schlumberger,  Phocas  1-308.  Lemerle,  Aer.  Hist. 
98-100,  126-28.  — A.K. 

ROMANOS  III  ARGYROS  or  Argyropoulos, 
emperor  (1028-34);  born  ca.968,  died  Constan- 
tinople  11/12  Apr.  1034.  Coming  from  a  noble 
family,  Romanos  was  oikonomos  of  Hagia  Sophia, 
Constantinople,  then  eparch  of  the  city.  Con- 
stantine  VIII,  on  his  deathbed,  married  his 
daughter  Zoe  to  Romanos,  whose  previous  wife 
entered  a  convent.  As  emperor,  Romanos  sought 
popularity:  he  treated  the  church  generously,  re- 
leased  prisoners,  recalled  the  blinded  Romanos 
Srleros  and  the  exiled  Nikephoros  Xiphias,  and 
annulled  the  allelengyon,  which  was  hateful  to 
ecclesiastics  and  probably  to  other  great  landown- 
ers.  At  enormous  expense  he  constructed  the 
monastery  of  the  Peribleptos  in  Constantinople, 
gilded  the  capitals  of  the  Great  Church,  and,  in 
103 1 ,  lavishly  restored  the  church  of  Blachernal 
He  levied  heavy  taxes  in  the  provinces,  but  cor- 
rupt  officials  kept  much  of  the  revenue.  Imagin- 
ing  himself  a  great  general,  Romanos  forced  a 
quarrel  on  the  emir  of  Aleppo  and  in  midsummer 
1030  (against  advice)  marched  on  that  city.  A 
defeat  brought  a  hasty  retreat  to  Constantinople. 
In  Syria  only  the  early  achievements  of  George 
Maniares  illuminated  the  reign.  In  vain  Romanos 
tried  to  continue  Basil  II’s  aggressive  policy  in 
Sicily  and  negotiated  with  the  Western  emperor 
Conrad  II  (1024—39).  Constantine  Diogenes  and 
other  discontented  aristocrats  apparently  devel- 
oped  plots  around  Zoe’s  sister  Theodora.  Ne- 
glected  by  Romanos,  Zoe  favored  the  future  Mi- 
chael  IV  and  contrived  Romanos’s  drowning. 

Lit.  Vannier,  Argyrot  36-39.  G.  Litavrin  in  ístorija  Vuan- 
lii,  vol.  2  (Moscow  1967)  263L  M.  Canard,  Byzance  el  les 
Musulmans  du  Proche  Orient  (London  1973)  pt.XVII:300- 
11.  '  -C.M.B.,  A.C. 

ROMANOS  IV  DIOGENES,  emperor  (1068-71); 
died  Prote  4  Aug.  1072.  An  Anatolian  magnate, 
Romanos  commanded  on  the  Danubian  frontier 


under  Constantine  X.  He  had  been  convicted  of 
conspiring  with  the  Hungarians  against  Euooria 
Marrembolitissa,  when  she  suddenly  decided  to 
make  him  her  husband  and  emperor,  1  Jan.  1068. 
Although  Romanos  ruled  with  Constantine  X’s 
sons  Michael  VII,  Andronikos,  and  Ronstantios 
as  co-emperors,  their  relatives,  led  by  the  caesar 
John  Doukas,  feared  lest  the  princes  be  disinher- 
ited.  Romanos  constantly  had  to  guard  against 
Doukas  plots.  Bari,  insufficiently  supported  by 
Romanos,  fell  to  the  Normans.  Romanos  at- 
tempted  to  reconstruct  the  Anatolian  army  from 
new  recruits  and  foreign  mercenaries.  In  1068— 
69,  he  made  two  expeditions  to  eastern  Anatolia, 
but  the  Turks  sacked  Ikonion  and  Chonai  while 
Romanos  was  in  the  East.  In  1071  Romanos  en- 
countered  Alp  Arslan  at  Mantzikert.  He  was 
taken  captive  through  the  treachery  of  the  caesar’s 
son,  Andronikos.  Released  on  condition  he  yield 
claims  to  Armenia,  pay  a  ransom,  and  assist  the 
sultan  in  the  future,  Romanos  was  treated  as  a 
rebel  by  the  Doukas  faction.  Only  the  Armenian 
RhaC'atur  came  to  his  aid.  Romanos  lost  the 
ensuing  civil  war  and,  after  surrendering,  was 
blinded  on  the  caesar’s  orders  (29  June  1072 — D. 
Polemis,  BZ  58  [1965]  65^  76);  he  soon  died  in  a 
monastery. 

An  ivory  panel  (now  in  Paris)  depicts  an  em- 
peror  Romanos  and  his  wife  Eudokia  being 
crowned  by  Christ.  Since  both  Romanos  II  and 
Romanos  IV  married  Eudokias,  the  problem  of 
identification  and  of  dating  this  panel  is  complex. 
Goldschmidt  and  Weitzmann  ( Elfenbeinshilpi .  II: 
35)  argued  that  the  panel  portrayed  Romanos  II, 
whereas  I.  Kalavrezou-Maxeiner  ( DOP  31  [1977] 
305—25)  assigns  it  to  Romanos  IV. 

i.it.  Skabalanovit,  Gosudarstrn  98-109.  -C.M.B.,  A.C. 

ROMANOS  THE  MELODE,  hyninographer  and 
saint;  born  Emesa,  died  after  555;  fcaslday  1  Oct. 
A  native  (perhaps  of  Jewish  background)  of  Syria, 
Romanos  was  deacon  in  a  church  in  Berytus  be- 
fore  coming  to  Constantinople  in  the  reign  of 
Anastasios  I;  there  he  served  in  the  Church  of 
the  Virgin  in  the  Kyrou  district.  Byz.  legend  has 
him  divinely  inspired  by  the  Virgin,  so  much  so 
that  he  composed  1,000  hymns;  85  actually  sur- 
vive  in  his  name,  of  which  59  are  probably  gen- 
uine,  though  the  debate  over  individual  items  is 
endless,  there  being  no  sure  way  of  determining 
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authorship.  In  particular,  the  Arathistos  Hymn 
is  variously  attributed  or  denied  to  him.  Romanos, 
while  proclaimed  a  saint  and  highly  honored  by 
the  Byz.,  was  not  imitated;  the  genre  of  kontak- 
ion  that  he  developed  soon  waned  in  popularity 
and  the  church  did  not  accept  the  hymns  of  Ro- 
manos  in  the  liturgy  (the  Alcathistos  is  the  excep- 
tion,  but  its  authenticity  as  the  work  of  Romanos 
is  doubtful). 

Romanos’s  hymns  essentially  recreate  stories 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  from 
hagiography  and  are  often  linked  with  religious 
feasts;  he  did  not  avoid  contemporary  topics,  how- 
ever,  and  the  hymn  On  the  Earthquake  and  Fire 
depicts  the  Nika  Revolt  and  praises  “the  new 
Solomon”  (Jusdnian  I)  for  the  restoration  of  Hagia 
Sophia.  Following  the  mainstream  of  Orthodox 
theology,  Romanos  does  not  eschew  moderate 
Monophysitism,  emphasizing  the  divine  nature  in 
“divided  and  undivided  Christ.”  His  language  is 
simple,  and  the  tonic  system  replaced  the  Hellenic 
meter.  The  composition  is  terse  (in  comparison 
with  contemporary  sermons),  with  refrains  play- 
ing  an  important  part  and  sometimes  even  ex- 
pressing  the  main  idea  of  the  kontakion.  His  oiko- 
nomia  comes  not  through  contemplation  but 
through  action  and  drama,  and  accordingly  the 
theme  of  the  Descent  into  Hell  (as  the  w'ay  of 
redemption)  often  attracts  him;  the  dialogical 
structure  of  many  kontakia,  addressing  pregnant 
questions  to  biblical  fìgures,  and  broad  use  of 
irony  add  dramatic  tension.  The  extent  of  his 
debt  to  Syriac  religious  poetry  has  been  much 
debated. 

ed.  Cantica  Genuina,  ed.  P.  Maas,  C.A.  Trypanis  (Oxford 
1963).  Cantica  Dubia.  ed.  P.  Maas,  C.A.  Trypanis  (Berlin 
1970).  Hymnes,  ed.  J.  Grosdidier  de  Matons,  5  vols.  (Paris 
1964-81),  with  Fr.  tr.  Eng.  tr.  M.  Carpenter,  Kontakia  of 
Romanos,  2  vols.  (Columbia,  Mo.,  1970-73),  rev.  A.C.  Bandy 
BSIEB  3  (1976)  64-1 13;  7  (1980)  78-1 13. 

lit.  J.  Grosdidier  de  Matons,  Romanos  le  Mélode  et  les 
origines  de  la  poésie  religieuse  à  Byzance  (Paris  1977). 
S.  Averincev  in  Kul’tura  Vizantii  1  (Moscow  1984)  318-27. 
W.L.  Petersen,  “The  Dependence  of  Romanos  the  Melodist 
upon  the  Syriac  Ephrem,”  VigChr  39  (1985)  171-87. 
K.  Mitsakis,  The  Language  of  Romanos  the  Melodist  (Munich 
1967)-  -B.B. 


ROME  (’Pẃfjtr]).  In  the  early  Roman  Empire  of 
the  ìst  to  3rd  C.,  Rome  was  the  major  city  (urhs) — 
capital  of  the  state,  residence  of  the  emperor,  site 
of  the  senate  and  the  administration,  and  an 


economic  and  cultural  center.  This  status  of  Rome 
was  undermined  by  the  barbarian  invasions  and 
civil  disorders  of  the  3rd  C.,  which  required  the 
frequent  presence  of  the  emperor  near  the  fron- 
tiers,  but  it  was  not  until  Constantinf.  I  thf, 
Great  made  his  residence  at  Milan  in  312  and 
then  founded  Constantinople  in  324  that  Rome 
began  to  lose  its  unique  and  exclusive  position. 
Nevertheless,  Rome  continued  to  be  the  first  city 
of  the  empire  with  its  probable  population  of  just 
under  one  million  and,  more  intportant,  as  the 
emergent  seat  of  the  papacy.  In  the  4th  C.  Rome 
contained  an  enormous  number  of  private  dwell- 
ings  and  civic  buildings:  a  notitia  of  this  date  lists 
no  fewer  than  46,602  apartment  houses,  1,797 
private  residences,  1 1  large  and  856  small  bath 
buildings,  1,352  cisterns,  and  144  public  lavato- 
ries. 

Rome  suffered  from  a  severe  earthquake  in  422 
and  from  sieges  and  plundering  in  the  5th  and 
6th  C.:  by  Alaric  (in  410),  Gaiseric  (455),  Rici- 
mer  (472),  Totila  (546  and  549),  and  Narses 
(552).  The  conquest  of  Africa  by  the  Vandals  in 
the  second  quarter  of  the  5th  C.  deprived  Rome 
of  its  major  granary  and  made  the  city  increas- 
ingly  dependent  on  Sicilian  foodstuffs;  as  a  result 
there  was  a  decline  in  the  population.  At  the  end 
of  the  6th  C.  Rome  had  only  30,000—40,000  in- 
habitants  (Graffunder,  RE  2.R.  1  [1920]  1060). 

A  wealth  of  material  is  available  for  demo- 
graphic  studies  of  Rome  in  the  4th  to  6th  C.: 
thousands  of  funeral  inscripdons,  both  pagan  and 
Christian,  mostly  in  Latin,  although  many  Greek 
and  Jewish  texts  are  known.  Social  analysis  of  this 
evidence  has  only  begun,  and  preliminary  obser- 
vations,  such  as  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
tombs  of  slaves  and  freedmen  from  the  4th  C. 
onward  (L.  Urdahl,  Classical  Joumal  60  [1964—65] 
276),  need  to  be  checked  further  on  the  basis  of 
larger  samples  (e.g.,  G.  Sanders,  Latomus  30  [  1971] 
461).  Changes  within  the  ruling  class  are  better 
documented.  The  senatorial  aristocracy,  gradu- 
ally  christianized  (e.g.,  the  family  of  Anicii),  re- 
tained  its  position  until  the  6th  C.,  when  it  still 
supported  fashionable  charioteers  and  dreamed 
of  creating  a  universitv  in  Rome.  By  the  7th  C., 
however,  it  was  gradually  replaced  by  military 
commanders  based  not  in  Rome  (with  its  broad 
economic  connections  and  cultural  traditions)  but 
on  their  estates.  These  administrators  and  the 
commanders  of  the  urban  militia  eventually  formed 
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a  new  Roman  elite.  The  troops  in  Rome  were 
organized  along  the  lines  of  the  Byz.  army  and 
exercised  considerable  influence  through  their 
control  over  offices  and  military  arrangements 
and  by  means  of  the  property  they  accrued. 

During  the  7th  C.  a  new  Iandholding  class 
emerged  that  was  closely  tied  to  the  church  through 
its  monasteries  and  distribution  centers  { diaconiae ) 
for  grain  and  other  foodstuffs.  Comprised  of  small 
landholders  and  their  tenants  and  led  by  Iocal 
notables,  this  group  formed  new  local  militias  that 
eventually  replaced  regular  Byz.  military  units.  It 
was  in  these  militias  that  opposition  to  Byz.  rule 
was  eventually  centered.  Accordingly,  the  admin- 
istration  of  Rome  changed:  the  senate  lost  its 
significance,  the  urban  prefect  was  eliminated  by 
the  mid-6th  C.,  and  Rome  was  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  praetorian  prefect  of  Italy  and  then 
of  the  dux  of  Rome,  who  submitted  in  turn  to  the 
exarch  of  Ravenna.  At  the  same  time  the  role  of 
church  administration  increased.  After  554  the 
church  became  increasingly  the  upholder  of  civic 
traditions  in  Rome.  The  pope  took  over  the  col- 
lection  of  tolls  and  the  repair  of  public  works, 
while,  with  the  declìne  of  the  grain  supply,  “dea- 
conries”  attached  to  churches  took  over  the  task 
of  feeding  the  city’s  poor. 

Despite  lessening  political  control  by  Byz.,  cul- 
tural  and  ideological  ties  between  Constantinople 
and  Rome  continued.  From  the  mid-7th  C.  there 
was  substantial  migration  of  refugees  from  the 
eastern  provinces,  which  were  under  attack  by  the 
Arabs.  In  645  a  group  of  monks  from  the  Lavra 
of  St.  Sabas  in  the  Judaean  Hills  settled  on  the 
Little  Aventine.  A  few  years  earlier  (64O)  a  mo- 
nastic  congregation  from  southeastern  Asia  Minor 
was  established  at  Tre  Fontane.  Nestorians  from 
Syria  or  Mesopotamia  also  immigrated  to  Rome. 
Refugees  brought  with  them  to  Rome  Eastern 
relics,  feasts,  and  traditions,  including  the  custom 
of  transferring  the  bones  of  martyrs.  Iconoclastic 
elements  penetrated  as  well.  A  series  of  popes  of 
Greek  or  Syrian  background  continued  unbroken 
from  Theodore  I  to  ZachariaS  in  the  mid-8th  C. 
The  activities  of  the  Greek  population,  however, 
were  restricted  for  the  most  part  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical  sphere.  Rome  remained  a  Western  city  even 
as  it  assimilated  and  integrated  Eastern  influences. 
Nevertheless,  ideology  and  ritual  played  a  key 
part  in  binding  Rome  to  the  empire.  Imperial 
documents  and  coins  were  seen  as  symbols  of 


authority.  Wall  paindngs  and  portable  portraits 
oí  the  emperor  were  a  common  feature  in  late 
7th-  and  early  8th-C.  Rome. 

During  the  7th  C.  the  Roman  church  came  to 
dissociate  itself  from  Constantinople,  largely  be- 
cause  of  doctrinal  differences,  and  to  seek  political 
control  of  Byz.  possessions  in  Italy  as  heir  of  the 
exarch.  Ground  was  prepared  for  a  rupture  with 
Byz.  after  the  failure  of  a  meeting  in  Constanti- 
nople  between  emperor  and  pope  in  711,  de- 
signed  to  restore  theological  and  political  unity. 
No  more  successful  was  the  attempt  to  reorganize 
Rome  and  its  territory  into  a  Byz.  douraton.  A 
major  break  came  during  the  reign  of  Leo  III 
because  of  his  Iconoclastic  policy.  Eventually,  the 
concept  of  a  Roman  res  publica  associated  with  the 
see  of  St.  Peter  was  promoted  and  encouraged  by 
circulation  of  the  spurious  Donation  of  Con- 
stantine,  but  until  772  the  papacy  continued  to 
date  all  documents  according  to  the  regnal  years 
of  the  Byz.  emperor.  Imperial  coinage  continued 
to  be  minted  in  Rome  until  at  least  776  and 
probably  781.  Although  clerical  control  in  the  city 
was  becoming  steadily  more  pronounced,  impe- 
rial  titles  among  the  laity,  such  as  consul  and  dux, 
remained  common,  and  the  lay  aristocracy  re- 
tained  a  powerful  role  in  Roman  society  for  cen- 
turies.  Local  military  officials,  although  their  right 
to  rule  based  on  imperial  commissions  became 
less  important  as  Iinks  with  Byz.  weakened,  kept 
their  traditional  titles  and  a  preference  for  Byz. 
culture  and  remained  a  powerful  influence  until 
the  middle  of  the  1  tth  C. 

The  Idea  of  Rome.  After  Rome  lost  its  position 
of  political  leadership  in  the  4th  C.,  the  idea  (or 
myth)  that  Rome  remained  the  center  of  the  em- 
pire  survived,  but  from  the  Byz.  viewpoint  it  was 
a  Rome  transferred  to  Constantinople.  Cassio- 
dorus  stated  that  Emp.  Constantine  I  called  Con- 
stantinople  secunda  Roma  and  placed  this  name  on 
a  marble  column,  but  his  report  was  evidentìy 
based  on  a  post-Constantinian  tradition;  the  Greek 
term  New  Rome  ( Nea  Rome)  is  attested  no  earlier 
than  381,  in  canon  3  of  the  First  Council  of 
Constantinople  (when  Themistios,  in  357,  con- 
trasted  New  Rome  with  ancient  Rome  it  was  only 
as  a  rhetorical  expression  and  not  an  official  for- 
mulation — J.  Irmscher,  Klio  65  [1983]  434f).  In 
the  late  4th  C.  Gregory  of  Nazianzos  still  applied 
the  nonofficial  epithets  hoploteros  (“younger”)  and 
neourgos  (“new”)  to  Rome-Constantinople  (E. 
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Fenster,  Laudes  Constantìnopolitanae  [Munich  1 968] 
58).  The  designation  “New  Rome”  or  “Second 
Rome”  in  reference  to  Constantinople  became 
common  from  the  6th  C.  onward  (in  Corippus, 
the  Chronìcon  Paschale ,  etc.). 

In  the  West  the  concept  of  the  relocation  of  the 
capital  to  Constantinople  was  accepted,  but  the 
anonymous  9th-C.  author  of  the  Versus  Romae 
complained  that  Rome  yielded  to  the  Greeks  “no- 
men  honosque  tuus”  (W.  Hammer,  Speculum  19 
[1944]  54).  Charlemagne  entertained  the  idea  of 
building  a  city  in  imitation  of  Rome  (K.  Hauck, 
Frühmittelalterliche  Studien  20  [1986]  518).  In  the 
ìoth  C.  the  Ottonian  dynasty  established  a  “Ro- 
man”  empire,  and  later  the  Muscovite  ideologists 
developed  the  notion  of  Moscow  as  the  “Third 
Rome,”  after  Constantinople. 

source.  Inscriptiones  Christianae  urbis  Romae  septimo  sae- 
culo  antipuiores,  g  vo!s.  ìn  13  (Rome  1922-85). 

lit.  T.S.  Brown,  Gentlemen  and  Officers:  Imperial  Admin- 
islration  and  Aristocratic  Power  in  Byiantine  Italy  a.d.  554—800 
(Rome  1984).  R.  Rrautheimer,  Rome:  Profile  of  a  Cily  51 2- 
1508  (Princeton  1980).  C.  Wickham,  Early  Medieyal  Italy 
(London  ig82).  T.F.X.  Noble,  The  Republic  of  St.  Peter 
(Philadelphia  1982).  F.  Gregorovius,  G.  Hamilton,  History 
of  the  City  of  Rome 2,  voIs.  1—2  (New  York  1967).  L.  Homo, 
Rome  médiécale  (Paris  1934).  P.  Llewellyn,  Rome  ìn  the  Dark 
Ages  (London  1970).  Dölger,  Byzanz  70—115.  P.  Bruun, 
“Byzantium. — the  Second  Rome,"  Bytantìum  and  the  North 
(Heisinki  1985)  21—28.  Roma,  Costantinopoli,  Mosca  (Naples 
1983).  R.L.  Wolff,  “The  Three  Romes:  The  Migration  of 
an  Ideology  and  the  Making  of  an  Autocrat,”  Daedalus  88 
(1959).  -R.B.H.,  A.K. 

ROME,  MONUMENTS  OF.  As  long  as  Rome 
remained  part  of  the  empire,  the  emperor  was 
legally  responsible  for  the  city’s  public  buildings, 
and  the  palace  on  the  Palatine  hill  was  maintained 
at  least  until  the  early  8th  C.  for  possible  imperial 
visits.  During  the  4th  and  early  5th  C.,  the  tradi- 
tion  of  imperial  sponsorship  of  pubiic  building 
was  still  active,  albeit  on  a  reduced  scale:  Diocle- 
tian  built  new  baths;  Maxentius,  a  circus  on  the 
Via  Appia;  the  Basilica  Nova  was  begun  by  Max- 
entius  and  completed  by  Constantine,  who  also 
constructed  the  Arch  of  Constantine  near  the 
Flavian  amphitheater  and  Janus  Quadrifons  Arch 
in  the  Forum  Boarium;  Constantius  II  trans- 
ported  an  obelisk  from  Egypt  and  erected  it  in 
the  Circus  Maximus;  Valentinian  I  rebuilt  two 
bridges  and  constructed  two  porticoes;  Theodo- 
sios  I  rebuilt  one  bridge;  and  Honorius  made 
substantial  additions  to  the  walls  of  Aurelius. 

Many  buildings  were  in  decay,  however,  and 
spolia  from  them  were  frequently  reused  in  new 


buildings,  including  churches.  Imperial  legisladon 
designed  to  curtail  the  despoiling  of  public  mon- 
uments  and  encourage  restoration  and  repair  was 
largely  ineffective,  although  until  the  end  of  the 
5th  C.  some  repairs  were  undertaken  by  the  ad- 
ministration  and,  occasionally,  private  senatorial 
patrons.  There  is  no  evidence  of  a  change  in  this 
situation  under  the  Ostrogoths,  and  Justinian  I, 
although  encouraging  the  maintenance  of  public 
buildings  in  the  Sanctio  Pragmatica  of  554,  does 
not  seem  to  have  made  any  hnancial  contributions 
toward  renovat,ion  of  the  city’s  monuments.  By 
the  time  of  Pope  Gregory  I  the  Great,  the 
aqueducts  were  in  a  state  of  disrepair. 

In  the  course  of  the  late  6th  through  7th  C., 
responsibility  for  the  repair  and  maintenance  of 
civic  buildings,  historically  the  purview  of  the  em- 
peror  and  senate,  fell  increasingly  under  the  au- 
thority  of  the  pope.  The  only  secular  construction 
activity  known  in  the  period  is  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Ponte  Salaria  in  565  and  the  dedication  of  the 
column  of  Phokas  in  the  Forum  in  608,  both  by 
Byz.  exarchs.  Constans  II  exemplihed  the  policy 
of  imperial  neglect  or  even  abuse  by  despoiling 
the  city  of  its  bronze  ornaments  and  roof  tiles  on 
his  visit  in  667.  The  ultimate  preservation  of  tem- 
ples  and  government  structures  was  mostly  through 
their  conversion  into  churches,  beginning  with  the 
Pantheon,  which  was  alienated  to  the  pope  by 
Phokas  in  609. 

The  decline  of  civic  building  in  late  antique 
Rome  was  offset,  to  a  large  degree,  by  growth  in 
ecclesiastical  construction.  Constantine  I  erected 
numerous  Christian  basilicas  (for  donation  lists, 
see  Lib.pont.  1 : 1 70—83),  including  one  over  a  shrine 
believed  to  be  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  another  at 
the  tomb  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  cathedral  (St. 
John  Lateran)  and  its  freestanding  baptistery.  Ex- 
cept  for  the  baptistery  none  of  these  buildings 
survives,  but  S.  Costanza,  the  mid-4th-C.  mauso- 
leum  of  Constantine’s  daughter  Constantina,  is 
well  preserved.  It  is  a  domed  rotunda  with  partly 
hgural  mosaics  in  a  surrounding  barrel  vault;  its 
“double-shell”  design  is  thought  to  be  an  ancestor 
of  Byz.  edihces  such  as  Sts.  Sf.rgios  and  Barchos 
in  Constantinople. 

After  Constantine,  imperial  patronage  of 
churches  in  Rome  was  infrequent.  A  large  basilica 
over  the  tomb  of  St.  Paul  was  begun  by  Valenti- 
nian  II,  Theodosios  I,  and  Arkadios  (S.  Paolo 
fuori  le  mura,  destroyed  by  hre  in  1823);  it  was 
completed  by  Honorius,  who  also  erected  a  dy- 
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nastic  mausoleum  at  St.  Peter’s  (later  consecrated 
as  the  chapel  of  S.  Petronilla).  Theodosios  II  and 
his  daughter  Eudoxia  sponsored  the  basilica  of 
St.  Peter  in  Chains  (S.  Pietro  in  VincoIi,  extant 
but  remodeled). 

Nonimperial  Byz.  patronage  is  also  little  at- 
tested.  Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  there 
were  13  non-Italian  popes  between  642  and  772, 
but  few  can  be  associated  with  extant  works  of 
art.  An  exception  is  Pope  John  VII,  who  spon- 
sored  paintings  and  mosaics,  the  surviving  frag- 
ments  of  which  are  generally  considered  Byz.  (i.e., 
Constantinopolitan)  in  facture  and  style.  There 
were  also  numerous  Greek  and  Palestinian  mon- 
asteries  in  Rome,  whose  artistic  record  too  is  al- 
most  nil.  Fragmentary  paintings  at  S.  Saba  on  the 
Aventine  are  dated  by  D.H.  Wright  ( BSC  Abstracts 
10  [1984]  62—64)  to  two  periods,  before  726  and 
after  787;  he  attributes  the  later  murals  to  a  mas- 
ter  from  Constantinople.  Pope  Paschal  I  (817— 
24)  established  a  Greek  monastery  at  S.  Prassede 
where,  although  the  architecture  of  the  extant 
church  is  strictly  Roman,  the  mosaics  are  stylisti- 
cally  akin  to  the  gth-C.  Sacra  Parallela  miniatures, 
now  attributed  by  Weitzmann  to  Palestine  (Weitz- 
mann,  Sacra  Parallela  14—25). 

It  is  commonly  thought  that  in  the  period  from 
the  Gothic  wars  to  the  so-called  Carolingian  re- 
vival  (i.e.,  from  the  late  6th  to  the  8th  C.)  Rome 
was  not  a  vital  cultural  milieu  but  an  artistic  prov- 
ince  of  Constantinople;  much  Roman  painting  of 
this  period  is  dehned  as  Byz.,  regardless  of  pa- 
tronage,  by  its  style.  This  is  esp.  true  of  the  frag- 
mentary  murals  in  S.  Maria  Antiqua,  where  the 
so-called  palimpsest  wall,  displaying  four  strata  of 
superimposed  decorations,  provides  a  useful  rel- 
ative  chronology.  Kítzinger  and  others  discern 
essentially  two  trends  in  these  paintings:  “Hellen- 
istic”  (loosely  painted,  naturalistic)  and  “hieratic” 
(linear,  static,  and  flat),  which  occur  in  alternation. 
The  “Hellenistic”  style  is  universally  attributed  to 
Constantinople  (where  it  is  superbly  represented 
in  the  floor  mosaics  of  the  Great  Palace),  and 
paintings  in  this  manner  are  considered  Byz.  or 
byzantinizing.  Kitzinger  believes  that  the  “hier- 
atic”  style  likewise  emanated  from  Constantino- 
ple;  other  examples  of  the  style  in  Rome  are  the 
mosaics  in  S.  Agnese  fuori  le  mura  (625—38)  and 
the  chapel  of  S.  Venanzio  at  the  Lateran  (642— 
49)- 

Vitae  of  popes  of  the  8th  and  gth  C.,  beginning 
with  Zacharias  (741—52),  record  the  donations  to 


Roman  churches  of  thousands  of  textiles,  often 
qualified  as  alexandrina,  olosirica,  de  blatin  bizantea, 
etc.  (for  the  terms,  see  F.  Mosino,  BollBadGr  n.s. 
37  [1983]  61—73).  Many  are  described  as  having 
figured  scenes  (J.  Croquison,  Byzantion  34  [1964] 
577—605),  and  these  textiles  (of  which  only  paltry 
scraps  survive)  must  have  been  an  influential  means 
of  transmission  of  Byz.  iconography  to  the  West. 

Presumably,  icons  also  were  imported,  although 
the  five  pre-Iconoclastic  icons  extant  in  Rome  are 
mostly  considered  local  products:  four  are  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  in  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere,  S.  Fran- 
cesca  Romana,  S.  Maria  del  Rosario,  and  the  Pan- 
theon;  one,  called  acheropsita  ([sic]  see  Acheiro- 
poieta)  in  the  Liber  pontificalis  ( Lib.ponl .  1:443),  's 
of  Christ  and  is  preserved  in  the  Sancta  Sancto- 
rum  at  the  Lateran.  None  is  surely  dated,  al- 
though  it  is  plausible  that  the  Pantheon  icon  was 
made  for  the  building’s  conversion  in  609. 

Unlike  Ravenna,  Rome  has  no  buildings  of 
purely  Byz.  design,  except  perhaps  the  galleried 
basilicas  of  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le  mura  (579—90) 
and  S.  Agnese  fuori  le  mura  (625—38).  Kraut- 
heimer  has  pointed  to  a  number  of  churches 
erected  just  after  the  Gothic  wars  that  have  Byz. 
features  or  motifs,  possibly  reflecting  Byz.  military 
construction. 

After  the  political  split  with  Byz.  ca.750,  most 
of  the  monumental  art  in  Rome  reverted  self- 
consciously  to  local  prototypes,  such  as  the  Con- 
stantinian  basilicas  and  the  apse  mosaic  of  SS. 
Cosma  e  Damiano  (526—30).  Nevertheless,  Byz. 
traces  appear  in  Roman  mosaics.  They  have  al- 
ready  been  noted  for  the  gth  C.  (in  S.  Prassede, 
above).  Many  scholars  believe  that  the  revival  of 
mosaic  in  i2th-C.  Rome  was  due  to  descendants 
of  the  Byz.-founded  workshop  of  Montecassino. 
The  influence  of  Montecassino  may  also  be  seen 
in  the  Byz.  bronze  door  donated  in  1070  to  S. 
Paolo  fuori  le  mura,  which  was  by  then  a  Bene- 
dictine  monastery. 

lit.  Kitzinger,  Making  99-122;  rev.  D.  Kinney  BS/EB  9 
(1982)  316-33.  P.J.  Nordhagen,  “Italo-Byzantine  Painting 
of  the  Early  Middle  Ages,”  SeltSlu  34  (1988)  593-626. 

-D.K„  R.B.H. 

ROMUALD  II,  archbishop  of  Salerno  (1153— 
1  Apr.  1181);  statesman  at  the  Norman  court  of 
Sicily.  A  universal  chronicle  (from  the  time  of 
Christ  to  1 178),  which  is  esp.  useful  for  southern 
Italy  (1125—78),  is  attributed  to  him,  although 
this  ascription  has  been  challenged  by  Matthew 
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(infra).  The  initial  section  was  compiled  from  Bede, 
Orosius,  Paul  the  Deacon,  Liber  pontificalis, 
Bonizo  of  Sutri,  and  other  sources.  The  section 
from  839  to  1126  preserves  some  unique  infor- 
mation  on  events  and  disasters  (earthquakes,  fam- 
ines,  etc.)  in  Apulia  and  Benevento;  the  emphasis 
on  Troia  suggests  that  this  section  could  have 
been  written  there  and  then  continued  at  Salerno. 
The  long  description  (ed.  Garufi,  pp.  270.5- 
296.26)  of  negotiations  for  the  treaty  of  Venice 
(1 177)  explicitly  identifies  itself,  and  possibly  the 
entire  chronicle,  as  the  work  of  Romuald,  who 
figures  prominently  in  the  later  sections.  Revisions 
concerning  southern  Italy  and  Antioch  intro- 
duced  into  some  MSS  derive  in  part  from  Lupus 
Protospatharius  (see  Annals  of  Bari).  The 
chronicle  treats  Norman  relations  with  Byz.  (e.g., 
227.4—16,  254.23-255.1,  261.16—22),  Manuel  I’s 
operations  against  Italy  (239.6—  241.15),  Byz.  and 
Ikonion  (267.13—268.6),  and  the  Norman  kings’ 
artistic  projects  (e.g.,  Palermo:  252.21—253.2, 
254- '-3)- 

ed.  Chronìcon,  ed.  C.A.  Garufi  [=  RIS2  7.1]  (Città  dí 
Castello  1914—35).  Cf.  C.  Erdmann,  Neues  Archẃ  48  (1930) 
510-12  and  H.  Hoffmann,  DA  23  (1967)  1 16-70. 

lit.  D.J.A.  Matthew,  "The  Chronicle  of  Romuald  of 
Salerno,”  in  The  Writing  of  Hislory  in  the  Middle  Ag'cs:  Essays 
Presented  to  R.W.  Soulhern  (Oxford  ig8i)  239—74. 

-M.McC. 


ROMULUS  AUGUSTULUS  (in  texts)  or  Augus- 
tus  (on  coins),  Western  emperor  (31  Oct.  475— 
after  4  Sept.  476);  died  probably  after  507  or  5 1 1 . 
Romulus  ('Pcá/au\oç)  was  proclaimed  augustus  by 
his  father  Orestes,  who  was  the  former  secretary 
of  Attila,  and  magister  mìlitum  and  patrician  during 
the  brief  reign  of  Julius  Nepos,  whom  Orestes 
soon  overthrew.  The  Eastern  court  never  recog- 
nized  Romulus.  When  the  Germanic  troops  re- 
volted  and  Orestes  was  killed,  Odoacer  became 
ruler  of  Italy  and  made  Romulus  formally  abdi- 
cate.  The  life  of  Romulus  was  spared  due  to  his 
youth  and  physical  charm:  he  was  given  a  sub- 
stantial  pension  and  sent  to  live  in  Campania  with 
relatives.  Odoacer  sent  a  delegation  to  Zeno  an- 
nouncing  that  no  new  Western  emperor  was 
needed,  but  Constantinople  continued  to  regard 
Julius  Nepos  as  the  official  augustus  of  the  West. 

The  events  of  476  are  often  considered  the  end 
of  the  Western  Empire  and  of  antiquity.  They 
did  not,  however,  produce  any  real  change  in  the 


state  of  affairs  and  were  not  viewed  by  contem- 
poraries  as  a  major  turning  point. 

lit.  A.  Momigliano,  “La  caduta  senza  rumore  di  un 
impero  nel  476  d.C.,”  in  Concetto,  storia,  miti  e  immagini  del 
Mediu  Evo  (Florence  1973)  409-28.  B.  Croke,  “A.D.  476: 
The  Manufacture  of  a  Turning  Point,”  Chiron  13  (1983) 
81-119.  E.  Demougeot,  “Bedeutet  das  Jahr  476  das  Ende 
des  römischen  Reichs  im  Okzident?“  Klio  60  (1978)  371  — 
81.  J.  lrmscher,  “Das  Ende  des  weströmischen  Raisertums 
in  der  byzantinischen  Literatur,”  Klio  60  (1978)  397-401. 

-T.E.G. 

ROMYLOS,  hesychast  monk;  saint;  born  Vidiri, 
Bulgaria,  died  Ravanica,  Serbia,  after  1381;  feast- 
days  1 1  Jan.,  1  Nov.  Son  of  a  Greek  father  and 
Bulgarian  mother,  he  was  given  the  baptismal 
name  of  Raikos  (or  Rousko).  To  avoid  the  mar- 
riage  planned  by  his  parents,  he  fled  to  the  Hode- 
getria  monastery  at  Türnovo,  where  he  took  the 
monastic  name  of  Romanos  (later  changed  to  Ro- 
mylos).  He  preferred  the  solitary  to  the  cenobitic 
life,  however,  and  moved  to  Paroria  in  south- 
eastern  Bulgaria,  where  he  became  a  disciple  of 
Gregory  Sinaites  and  helped  him  construct  his 
monastery.  On  three  occasions  Romylos  was  forced 
to  leave  his  beIoved  Paroría  for  the  safety  of 
Zagora  (near  Túrnovo)  because  of  famine  and  the 
threat  from  brigands  and  Turks. 

After  a  Turkish  attack  on  Paroria,  Romylos  fled 
to  Athos,  where  he  lived  as  a  solitary  near  the 
Lavra.  When  Athos  became  endangered  after  the 
Serbian  defeat  at  Marica  in  1371,  Romylos  moved 
on  to  Avlon.  His  final  journey  was  to  the  Serbian 
monastery  at  Ravanica.  Before  1391  Gregory,  a 
Greek  who  had  been  Romylos’s  disciple  on  Athos, 
wrote  his  vita  (BHG  2384);  its  contemporary  Sla- 
vonic  version  also  survives. 

sources.  F.  Halkin,  “Un  ermite  des  Balkans  au  XIVe 
siècle.  La  vie  grecque  inédite  de  Saint  Romylos,”  Byiantion 
31  (1961)  111-47.  Eng.  tr.  M.  Bartusis,  K.  Ben  Nasser,  A. 
Laiou,  “Days  and  Deeds  of  a  Hesychast  Sainl:  A  Transla- 
tion  of  the  Greek  Life  of  Sainl  Romylos,”  BS/EB  9  (1982) 
24-47.  P.  Devos,  “La  version  slave  de  la  Vie  de  S.  Romylos,” 
Bymntion  3 1  (1961)  149-87.  -A.M.T. 

ROOF  (crTÉyoç,  òpotfnj).  In  Byz,,  roofs  were  or- 
dinarily  flat  for  houses,  trussed  over  palaces  and 
the  broad  spans  of  the  naves  of  basilicas  (with 
shed  roofs  over  the  aisles),  and  conical  or  domical 
(in  imitation  of  vaulted  masonry  domes)  over  cen- 
tralized  spaces.  Roofing  material — thatch,  tile  (ce- 
ramic,  marble,  copper),  lead  or  bronze  sheets — 
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was  laid  on  masonry  vaults  or  timber  roofs  to 
protect  the  structure  from  the  elements.  The  ear- 
liest  extant  Byz.  timber  roof  is  at  the  monastery 
of  St.  Catherine  on  Sinai,  a  truss  roof  with  a 
central  vertical  joggle  post  locked  into  the  apex 
of  the  rafters  at  the  top  and  notched  at  the  bottom 
to  support  struts  angled  to  meet  the  rafters  at 
their  midpoints.  Horizontal  tie  beams  keep  the 
rafters  from  spreading;  purlins  laid  horizontalIy 
on  major  rafters  support  lesser  rafters  on  which 
the  roof  cover  is  laid.  Eusebios  notes  the  use  of 
lead  sheets  on  the  Martyrion  at  Jerusalem  and 
bronze  tile  instead  of  terracotta  on  the  Holy  Apos- 
tles  (VC  3.36.2,  4.58).  Thomas  I,  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem  (807-20),  restored  Modestus’s  conical 
roof  of  the  Anastasis,  damaged  by  an  earthquake, 
with  40  beams  of  pine  or  cedar  from  Cyprus  (H. 
Vincent,  F.-M.  Abel ,Jérusalem,  vol.  2  [Paris  1914] 
220,  244). 

lit.  F.  Deichmann,  RAC  3:531—36.  H.  HeIIenkemper, 
LMA  3:423!'.  Orlandos,  Palaiochr.  basihke  2:386-96. 

— W.L. 


ROSSANO  ('P ovaLavóu,  'Poucr/ctar'TÍ),  port  city  in 
southern  Italy.  Prokopios  ( Wars  7.28.8)  describes 
Rouskiane  as  the  harbor  of  Thourioi,  above  which 
a  fortress  was  built  by  “ancient  Romans.”  In  548, 
during  the  Gothic  war,  Rouskiane  surrendered  to 
Totila  after  a  long  resistance.  Constantine  VII 
Porphyrogennetos  ( De  adm.  ìmp.  27.49)  names 
Rousianon  as  one  of  the  strongholds  the  Lom- 
bards  were  unable  to  take.  Rossano  probably  served 
as  the  base  of  operations  for  Nikephoros  Phokas 
the  Elder  in  Calabria  in  885/6.  At  the  end  of  the 
gth  C.  a  bishopric  was  established  at  Rossano, 
replacing  the  see  of  Thourioi,  which  is  still  at- 
tested  in  the  7th  C.  The  bishop  of  Rossano  was  a 
suffragan  of  Reggio-Calabria.  Rossano  had  a 
powerful  fortress:  in  982  Otto  II,  on  campaign 
against  the  Arabs  in  Calabria,  left  his  wife  Theo- 
phano  and  the  state  treasure  within  the  walls  of 
the  stronghold.  After  being  defeated,  Otto  took 
refuge  on  a  Byz.  ship,  but  fearíul  of  being  taken 
prisoner  jumped  overboard  at  Rossano  and  swam 
ashore.  In  the  ìoth  C.  the  Byz.  controlled  Rossano 
but  frequently  had  to  deal  with  local  revolts,  as  in 
ca.gôg,  when  the  city  rebelled  against  the  magistros 
Nikephoros.  Rossano  was  one  of  the  last  fortresses 
captured  by  the  Normans  during  their  occupation 
of  Calabria  ca.iosg. 


There  were  many  monasteries  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rossano,  esp.  at  Merrourion,  where  Neilos  of 
Rossano  was  active.  After  the  Norman  conquest 
the  monastery  of  Patir  was  founded.  Monasteries 
of  the  Greek  rite  still  existed  in  this  regìon  in  the 
1 5th  C.  (M.  Adoriso  Ambonio,  BollBadGr  27  [1973] 
9'“96)- 

Monuments  of  Rossano.  Cappelli  (infra)  counted 
five  extant  Byz.  churches  in  Rossano,  of  which 
the  most  important  are  S.  Marco  and  the  Pana- 
ghia.  The  latter  (i2th-C.?)  is  a  rectangular  build- 
ing  on  a  terrace,  with  its  original  entrance  in  the 
long  south  wall;  it  has  one  apse  and  a  longitudinal 
chapel  on  its  north  side.  These  features  constitute 
a  distinctive  Calabrian  type.  S.  Marco,  by  contrast, 
is  a  hve-domed  church,  square  with  four  masonry 
piers  in  the  center:  it  is  the  same  type  as  the 
Cattolica  at  Stilo.  Scholars  have  placed  its  date 
between  the  9th  and  the  ìith  C.  Cappelli  pro- 
posed  to  identify  S.  Marco  with  the  oratory  of  the 
convent  of  S.  Anastasia  mentioned  in  the  vita  of 
Neilos  of  Rossano.  The  Rossano  Gospels,  now  in 
the  Museo  Arcivescovile,  were  not  made  in  Ros- 
sano  but  may  have  been  brought  there  as  early  as 
the  7th  C. 

lit.  A.  Gradilone,  Storia  di  Rossano  (Rome  1926).  Lau- 
rent,  Corprn  5.1:719—21.  Aggiornamento  Bertaux  4:308—10. 
fcrautheimer,  ECBArch  402É  B.  Cappelli,  “Rossano  bizan- 
tina  minore,”  AStCal  24  (1955)  31-53-  -A.R.,  D.K. 

ROSSANO  GOSPELS,  the  oldest  surviving  illus- 
trated  Greek  Gospel  book,  now  preserved  in  the 
cathedral  museum  at  Rossano.  A  fragment,  it  con- 
tains  the  texts  of  Matthew  and  Mark  (up  to  16: 14), 
although  its  illustration  draws  on  all  four  Gospels. 
It  is  written  in  silver  uncials  on  purple  parchment, 
with  incipits  in  gold,  on  188  folios  measuring  30.7 
X  26  cm.  Fourteen  miniatures  and  the  frontis- 
piece  to  the  (lost)  canon  tables  depict  events  in 
the  life  of  Christ.  The  page  devoted  to  St.  Mark 
and  a  personification  sometimes  said  to  represent 
Sophia  is  painted  on  a  bifolium  that  O.  Rresten 
and  G.  Prato  ( RömHistMitt  27  [1985]  381-99)  have 
argued  is  an  insertion  of  the  1  ith— i2th  C.,  when 
purple  parchment  was  used  in  southern  Italy.  In 
ten  of  the  miniatures  Old  Testament  prophets  are 
shown  holding  scrolls  inscribed  with  texts  read  in 
the  liturgy  and  pointing  to  the  Gospel  scenes 
illustrated  above  them.  The  MS  is  generally  agreed 
to  be  a  work  of  the  second  half  of  the  6th  C., 
although  its  place  of  origin  (Syria?,  Constantino- 
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Rossano  Gospels.  Page  from  the  Rossano  Gospels. 
Museo  ArcivescoviIe,  Rossano.  Pilate  offering  the  Jews 
the  choice  between  Christ  and  Barabbas  (fol.8v). 

ple?)  is  far  from  certain.  Loerke  ( infra )  has  argued 
that  some  miniatures  depend  directly  on  lost  wall 
paintings  in  Jerusalem. 

ed.  and  lit.  Codex  Purpureus  Rossanensis,  ed.  G.  Cavallo, 
J.  Gribomont,  W.C.  Loerke,  2  voIs.  (Rome-Graz  1985—87). 

-A.C. 

ROSSIA.  See  Rhosia. 

ROSSIRON.  See  Pantelf.emon  Monastery. 
ROTULUS.  See  Joshua  Roll;  Rolls,  Liturgi- 

CAL. 

ROUPHINIANAI  ÇPowf>ivuxvaí),  or  Rufinianae, 
Asiatic  suburb  of  Constantinople,  located  on  the 
Sea  of  Marmara  southeast  of  Chalcedon.  The 
area,  formerly  referred  to  as  Drys  (“the  Oak”), 
took  its  name  from  the  praetorian  prefect  Rufi- 
nus,  who  undertook  a  building  program  there  in 
the  late  4th  C.  At  the  time  of  his  conversion  to 
Christianity,  Rufinus  constructed  a  church  dedi- 
cated  to  Peter  and  Paul  (the  Apostoleion).  In  393 


he  founded  a  separate  monastery  nearby  where 
he  installed  Egyptian  monks  to  serve  as  the  clergy 
for  the  Apostoleion.  This  original  phase  of  the 
monastery  was  very  brief,  since  it  was  abandoned 
after  Rufìnus’s  murder  in  395.  The  monastery 
quickly  fell  into  disrepair  but  was  restored  ca.400 
by  Hypatios,  who  served  as  hegoumenos  until  his 
death  in  446.  The  restored  monastery  bore  the 
name  of  St.  Hypatios  after  its  second  founder  and 
housed  50  monks  in  the  mid-5th  C.  In  403  the 
Apostoleion  was  the  site  of  the  Synod  of  the  Oak 
that  deposed  Patr.  John  Chrysostom.  Circa  950 
Patr.  Theophylaktos  restored  the  monastery  once 
again.  After  the  Latin  conquest  of  Constantinople, 
the  monastery  was  abandoned  by  its  Greek  monks 
for  about  ten  years  (ca.  12 15— 25)  and  inhabited 
by  Cistercians  as  a  dependency  of  the  monastery 
of  St.  Angelus  of  Pera  (E.A.R.  Brown,  Traditio  14 
[1958]  88-90).  When  the  Greek  monks  returned, 
the  monastery  came  under  the  direction  of  the 
hegoumenos  of  St.  Paul  of  Latros.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear  in  the  sources  after  the  1 3th  C. 

lit.  Beck,  Kirche  207.  J.  Pargoire,  “Rufinianes,”  BZ  8 
(1899)  429-77.  J.P.  Meliopoulos,  “Bounos  Auxentiou: 
Rouphinianai,”  BZ  9  (1900)  63-71.  Janin,  Églises  centres 
36-40.  -A.M.T. 

ROUSSEL  DE  BAILLEUL  ('PoutréXioç  or 
Ovpo-éXtoç),  Norman  mercenary;  born  Bailleul, 
Normandy,  died  Herakleia  Perinthos  1078.  Rous- 
sel  fought  in  Sicily  (1069),  then  led  the  Norman 
troops  on  Romanos  IV’s  expedition  to  Mantzi- 
kert,  but  escaped  the  debacle.  In  1073  quar- 
reled  with  his  commander  Isaac  Romnenos  and 
departed  to  establish  a  base  in  the  Armeniakon. 
In  1074,  at  the  Zompos  Bridge  over  the  Sanga- 
rios,  he  captured  the  caesar  John  Doukas.  After 
advancing  as  far  as  Chrysopolis,  Roussel  pro- 
claimed  John  emperor  to  give  his  revolt  a  legal 
pretext.  Assisted  by  Artuk,  Michael  VII  captured 
Roussel  and  John.  Ransomed  by  his  wife  (proba- 
bly  late  1074),  Roussel  returned  to  the  Armeni- 
akon  to  create  a  state.  He  levied  funds  from  the 
cities  and  fought  the  Turks.  About  1075  the  fu- 
ture  Alexios  I  Romnenos  induced  Roussel’s 
Turkish  ally  Tutach  (Tovxáx — Bryen.  187.6)  to 
betray  him.  When  the  people  of  Amaseia  rioted 
against  a  levy  to  pay  Tutach,  Alexios  pretended 
to  have  Roussel  blinded;  thereafter,  the  populace 
paid.  Roussel  was  imprisoned  in  Constantinople 
until  late  1077,  when  Michael  VII  released  him 
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to  oppose  Nikephoros  Bryennios.  Roussel  garri- 
soned  Thracian  Herakleia.  After  Michael’s  fall, 
his  minister  Nikephoritzes  fled  there  to  join 
Roussel.  When  Roussel  died  suddenly,  rumor 
blamed  Nikephoritzes’  poison.  Schlumberger  (Sig. 
660—64)  published  Roussel’s  seal. 

lit.  G.  Schlumberger,  Récits  de  Bymnce  et  des  Croisades, 
vol.  2  (Paris  ig22)  78-91.  Polemis,  “Chronology”  66-68. 
Vryonis,  Decline  99,  103,  106-08.  -C.M.B. 

ROUTES.  See  Land  Routes;  Sea  Routes;  Silk 
Route. 

ROVINE,  BATTLE  OF,  a  herce  but  indecisive 
encounter  between  the  armies  of  Mircea  the 
Elder  of  Wallachia  and  the  Ottoman  ruler  Bay- 
ezid  I,  which  took  place  on  the  plain  of  Rovine 
in  western  Rumania  (20  km  west  of  mod.  Arad) 
on  17  May  1395  (G.  Radojicic,  RHSEE  5  [1928] 
t36— 39).  The  outcome  of  the  battle  is  not  clear. 
Although  Mircea  apparently  won,  he  still  had  to 
acknowledge  Ottoman  suzerainty  over  Wallachia 
and  pay  tribute.  Among  those  killed  in  the  battle 
were  two  Serbian  princes  who  were  hghting  for 
Bayezid  as  Ottoman  vassals.  They  were  Marko 
Kraljevió  and  Constantine  DragaS. 

lit.  D.  Radojicic,  “Jedna  glava  iz  ‘Zivota  Stefana  Lazar- 
evica’  od  Konstantìn  Filozofa,”  H riícanshi  iivot  6  (1927) 
138-44.  M.  Dinié,  “Hronika  sen-deniskog  kaludjera  kao 
izvor  za  bojeve  na  Kosovu  i  Rovinama,”  Priloii  za  knjiievnost, 
jezik,  istonju  i  foMor  17  (1937)  51-66.  -A.M.T. 

RUBENIDS  ('Pout tìplol),  flrst  dynasty  to  rule  Ar- 
menian  Cilicia  (io73?-1226).  The  Rubenids  de- 
scended  from  a  certain  Ruben,  for  whom  Arme- 
nian  sources  claim  royal  descent,  though  he  was 
more  likely  a  henchman  than  a  kinsman  of  the 
last  Bagratid  king,  Gagik  II.  The  original  strong- 
holds  of  the  Rubenids  were  Gobidar  (Ropitar) 
and  Vahka  in  the  Anti-Taurus  mountains,  but 
Prìnce  T'oros  I  (1100-29)  moved  down  toward 
the  plain  to  install  himself  at  Anazarbos.  The 
defeat  and  capture  of  his  successor  Prince  Leo  I 
(1 129—1 137/8)  by  Emp.  John  II  Romnenos  forced 
the  Rubenids  to  return  to  the  mountains.  Leo’s 
younger  son  T'oros  II  was  able  to  control  the 
plain  again  after  his  submission  to  Manuel  I  Kom- 
nenos  in  1158.  Finally,  with  the  consent  of  Byz., 
Prince  Leo  II  (see  Leo  II/I)  was  crowned  as  king 
of  all  of  Cilicia  in  1198  or  1199;  he  moved  the 


Rubenid  capital  to  Sis  in  the  foothills,  where  it 
remained.  Subsequently,  Rubenid  rule  in  Cilicia 
was  weakened  by  Leo’s  long  struggles  with  the 
principality  of  Antioch;  when  he  died  in  1219, 
the  crown  passed  to  the  Het'umids  through  the 
marriage  of  Leo’s  daughter  Zabel  to  Het'um  I. 

lit.  Adontz,  Eludes  177-95.  I-)er  Nersessìan,  “Cilician 
Armenia”  633-52.  Kazhdan,  Arm.  39-42.  W.  Hecht,  “By- 
zanz  und  die  Armenier  nach  dem  Tode  Kaiser  Manuels  I 
( 1 180-1 196),”  Byzuntion  37  (1967)  66-74.  V.P.  Stepanenko, 
“Ravninnaja  Kilikija  vo  vzaimootnosenijach  Antiochijskogo 
knjazestva  i  knjazestva  Rubenidov  v  10-40-ch  godach  XII 
v.,”  VizVrem  49  (1988)  119-26.  -N.G.G. 

RUFINIANAE.  See  Rouphinianai. 

RUFINUS  ('Poia^îpoç),  praetorian  prefect  and 
adviser  of  Theodosios  I  and  Arkadios;  born  Elusa, 
Gaul,  died  outside  Constantinople  27  Nov.  395. 
He  was  magister  officiorum  388—92  and  used  his 
tenure  to  increase  the  importance  of  that  office. 
In  390  he  urged  Theodosios  to  admit  his  error  in 
the  massacre  of  citizens  in  the  hippodrome  of 
Thessalonike.  He  was  appointed  consul  for  392. 
Rufinus  was  an  ambitious  and  ruthless  politician; 
he  hoped  to  marry  his  daughter  to  Arkadios. 
When  Theodosios  went  to  the  West  in  394,  he 
left  Rufinus  as  the  principal  adviser  to  Arkadios. 
After  the  death  of  Theodosios  in  Jan.  395  Rufinus 
served  briefly  as  regent  for  the  young  emperor. 
He  was  accused  of  encouraging  Alaric  to  attack 
Greece.  He  was  jealous  of  Stilicho  because  of 
his  military  power  in  the  West.  He  was  murdered 
by  Gainas  on  the  instructions  of  Stilicho.  A  pious 
Christian,  Rufinus  founded  a  monastery  on  his 
estate  of  Rouphinianai.  Claudian’s  In  Rufinum  is 
a  masterpiece  of  invective  directed  against  him. 

lit.  Bury ,  LRE  1:107-13.  PLRE  1:778-81.  Demougeot, 
Unité  1 19-61.  A.S.  Kozlov,  “Bor’ba  mezdu  politiceskoj  op- 
poziciej  i  pravitel’stvom  Vizantii  v  395-399  gg-,”  ADSV  13 
(1976)  69-74.  Matthews.  Aristocracies  2^-38.  240L 

"  -T.E.G. 

RUFINUS  OF  AQUILEIA,  more  fully  Tyrannius 
Rufinus,  Latin  writer  and  translator;  born  at  Con- 
cordia  near  Aquileia  ca.345,  died  Messina  410. 
After  studies  in  Rome,  where  he  met  Jeromf,, 
Rufinus  went  to  Egypt  ca.372,  thence  to  Jerusa- 
lem,  where  a  decade  later  he  founded  a  monastery 
on  the  Mount  of  01ives  with  Melania  the  Elder. 
In  the  interim,  he  had  studied  at  Alexandria, 
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where  he  was  captivated  by  the  Origenism  of 
Didymos  the  Blind.  Returning  to  Aquileia  in 
397,  he  devoted  his  last  years  largely  to  Latin 
translations  of  the  Greek  fathers.  The  traditional 
date  of  his  move  south  to  Rome  is  407;  C.P. 
Hammond,  however,  argues  that  he  left  Aquileia 
as  early  as  403  ( JThSt  n.s.  28  [1977]  372—429) 
and  went  to  Sicily  ca.408. 

Rufìnus’s  condensed  version  of  Eusebios’s  Church 
History,  supplemented  by  two  books  covering  the 
period  324-95,  which  are  either  his  own  work  or 
drawn  frorn  the  similar  (lost)  church  history  of 
Gelasios  of  Caesarea,  rnarks  the  introduction  of 
this  genre  into  Latin.  His  On  Principles  provides 
the  only  complete  version  of  the  First  Principles  of 
Origen,  some  of  whose  biblical  commentaries  he 
also  translated.  Rufinus’s  History  of  Monhs  is  a 
collection  of  anecdotes  of  Egyptian  monks  de- 
signed  to  recommend  their  way  of  life. 

ed.  Opera,  ed.  M.  Simonetti  (Turnhout  1961).  Les  Béné- 
dictions  des  Patriarches ,  ed.  M.  Simonetli  (Paris  1968),  with 
Fr.  tr. 

lit.  F.  Thelamon,  Paìens  et  chrétiens  au  IV e  siècle:  t’apport 
de  l’“Histoire  ecclésiastique"  de  Rufin  d'Aquilée  (Paris  1981). 
F.X.  Murphy,  Rufinus  of  Aquikia  (345—  411)  (Washington, 
D.C.,  1945).  H.  Chadwick,  “Rufinus  and  the  Tura  Papyrus 
of  Origen’s  Commentary  on  Romans,”yTA,SÌ  n.s.  10  (1959) 
10-42.  -B.B. 

RUFUS  FESTUS.  See  Festus. 

RULES,  MONASTIC.  See  Typiron,  Monastic. 

RULING  PATTERNS.  Ruling  determines  the 
layout  of  each  page  of  the  codex  (number  of 
columns,  width,  and  number  of  lines  of  main  text, 
and,  where  applicable,  of  the  commentary).  The 
ruling  was  made  by  the  scribe  or  by  a  specialized 
member  of  the  scriptorium  by  pricking  holes 
with  a  spiked  lead  whcel  and  a  circle.  Ruling  was 
applied  either  separately  on  each  folio  or  bifolium 
of  the  quire  or  only  once  on  and  through  the  top 
folio  to  underlying  folios.  Classification  of  ruling 
patterns  and  ruling  systems  is  important  in  COD- 
icology  for  localization  of  scriptoria  and  dating. 
Inventories  and  classification  of  ruling  patterns 
have  been  made  by  Lake  ( infra )  and,  more  re- 
cently,  A.  Tselikas  ( Thesaurismata  13  [1976]  297— 
318)  and  Leroy  ( infra ). 


lit.  K.  &  S.  I.ake,  Dated  Greeh  Minuscule  Manuscrjpts  to 
the  Year  1200,  vol.  1  (Boston  1934)  pls.  1-6.  Indices  (Boston 
1945)  121-34.  J.  Leroy,  Les  types  de  réglure  des  manuscrits 
grecs  (Paris  1976).  Idem,  “La  description  codicologique  des 
manuscrits  grecs  de  parchemin,”  in  PGEB  29-39.  Idem, 
“Quelques  systèmes  de  réglure  des  manuscrits  grecs,”  in 
Studia  Codicologic.a,  ed.  K.  Treu  et  al.  (Berlin  1977)  291  — 
312.  -E.G.,  I.S. 

RÜM,  term  in  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish  des- 
ignating  Byzantium  (the  empire  of  the  Rho- 
maioi);  it  also  referred  to  ancient  Greece  and  the 
Roman  Empire.  After  the  Seljuk  conquest  of  Asia 
Minor  in  the  late  1  ìth  C.,  the  conquered  territory 
became  the  sultanate  of  Rûm.  Under  the  Otto- 
mans  Rûm  included  the  districts  of  Amasya 
(Amaseia)  and  Sivas  (Sebasteia).  Geographic  names 
such  as  Rumeli  and  Erzurum  were  based  on  the 
root  of  Rüm. 

lit.  Miquel,  Géographie  2:381-481.  M.  Marín,  “ ‘Rüm’ 
in  the  Works  of  the  Three  Spanish  Muslim  Geographers,” 
Graeco-Arabtca  3  (1984)  109-17.  J.  Laureni,  “Byzance  et  Ies 
origines  du  sullanat  de  Roum,”  in  Mél.Diehl  1:177-82. 
A.G.C.  Sawides,  “A  Note  on  the  Terms  Rûm  and  Anatolia 
in  Seljuk  and  Early  Ottoman  Times,”  Deltio  Kentrvu  Mik- 
rasialikon  Spoudon  5  (1984-85)  95—102.  -A.K. 
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RUMANIAN  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE.  Ar- 

chitectural  remains  of  the  early  medieval  period 
in  the  territory  of  modern  Rumania  show  a  de- 
pendence  on  late  Roman  and  Byz.  types;  4th-C. 
Tropaeum  had  several  three-aisled  basilicas,  as 
did  Histria  (4th-6th  C.).  Treasures  found  at 
Conce§ti  and  Apahida  (ca.400)  comprise  silver 
repoussé  vessels  decorated  with  classical  themes. 
Capitals  from  Tomis  (6th  C.)  belong  to  the  Justi- 
nianic  impost  type. 

One  of  the  first  dated  ensembles  is  the  fortress 
on  the  Danubian  island  of  Päcuiul  lui  Soare, 
built  by  John  I  Tzimisk.es  around  972.  Elsewhere 
churches  show  Byz.  influence  filtered  through 
Bulgaria:  the  small  church  in  the  cemetery  of 
Dinogetia  (nth-i2th  C.)  has  a  central  dome 
over  a  shallow  cruciform  space  carved  out  of  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  similar  to  the  east  church  at 
Bojana.  The  narrow  rows  of  rough  stone  alter- 
nating  with  tripled  rows  of  brick  is  a  crude  version 
of  a  Byz.  building  technique.  Ceramic  finds  froin 
the  period  before  the  i4th  C.  include  unglazed 
amphoras  and  tablewares  of  Byz.  manufacture  as 
well  as  copies  they  inspired. 

In  the  i4th  C.,  Wallachia  and  Moldavia 
achieved  political  independence  from  Hungary 
and,  with  the  appointment  of  an  Orthodox  met- 
ropolitan  of  Wallachia  (1359),  Byz.  influence  be- 
came  even  more  pronounced.  The  royal  church 
of  St.  Nicholas-Domneasca  at  Curtea  de  Arge§, 
built  before  1352,  exhibits  a  variation  of  the  cross- 
in-square  plan,  with  the  dome  resting  on  large 
square  piers.  The  sober  façade  consists  of  courses 
of  rough  stone  alternating  with  tripled  bands  of 
brick.  The  large,  wide  proportions  of  the  church 
and  the  scarcity  of  windows  allow  the  maximum 
surface  for  frescoes,  which  cover  the  interior  in  a 
continuous  layer.  In  program  and  iconography, 
these  paintings  are  astonishingly  close  to  the 
narthex  mosaics  of  the  Chora  church. 

Byz.  influence  transmitted  via  Serbia  becomes 
dominant  in  the  later  i4th  C.  It  is  attributed  to 
the  Serbian  monk  Nikodemos,  who  came  from 
Athos  to  Wallachia  and  founded  several  monas- 
teries  with  churches  of  a  trefoil  plan.  The  monas- 
tic  church  of  Cozia  (1386)  is  a  domed  triconch 
built  of  ashlar  masonry  alternating  with  tripled 
bands  of  brick.  The  exterior  is  articulated  by 
pilasters  supporting  an  arcade;  round  windows  in 
the  arcade  are  filled  with  interlaced  geometric  and 


Horal  sculpture  designs.  The  frescoes  date  from 
the  same  time  as  the  church.  Churches  at  Cot- 
meana  and  Siret  in  Moldavia,  related  contempo- 
rary  triconchs,  are  decorated  with  inset  ceramic 
panels,  circular  and  cross-shaped,  as  well  as  with 
dogtooth  brick  bands. 

The  Orthodox  liturgy  even  had  an  impact  on 
buildings  of  Western  type:  for  example,  the  Church 
of  St.  Nicholas  in  Rädäup,  the  earliest  surviving 
church  in  Moldavia  (1359-65),  is  a  barrel-vaulted 
basilica,  but  the  four  piers  in  the  naos  are  evi- 
dently  inspired  by  the  Byz.  cross-in-square  plan. 

Other  arts  show  similar  influence  from  Byz. 
Sgraffito  bowls  of  both  imported  and  local  man- 
ufacture  are  found  everywhere  by  the  i3th  and 
i4th  C.  Jewelry  finds  likewise  include  both  im- 
ported  pieces  and  copies  made  locally  following 
Byz.  types. 

Icons  were  not  produced  until  the  i6th  C.,  but 
MSS  were  being  copied  and  ìlluminated  a  full 
century  earlier.  A  Slavonic  Gospel  book  written 
by  Nikodim  (1404/5),  preserved  at  Putna  monas- 
tery,  is  illuminated  with  initials  and  simple  head- 
pieces  reflecting  Byz.  ornamental  motifs.  Manu- 
scripts  by  Gavril  Uric  from  Neam{ — the  bilingual 
Greco-Slavonìc  Gospels  of  Alexander  the  Good  (Ox- 
ford,  Bodl.  can.  gr.  122)  from  1429  and  a  Slavonic 
Gospels  from  1435/6  (now  at  Neamç) — have  py- 
lon-shaped  headpieces  and  initials  decorated  with 
interlace  and  vegetal  designs.  Both  MSS  contain 
evangelist  portraits.  The  latter  MS  has  its  original 
silver  repoussé  covers;  in  the  center  the  front 
cover  is  the  Anastasis. 

Carved  wooden  doors  are  preserved  at  several 
monasteries.  Those  of  the  Annunciation  Chapel 
at  Snagov  (1453)  have  three  registers  of  figures: 
the  Annunciation  with  David  and  Solomon  dis- 
playing  scrolls  on  top,  two  pairs  of  church  fathers 
framed  by  arches  in  the  middle,  and  two  eques- 
trian  saints  under  arches  below.  Slavonic  inscrip- 
tions  frame  the  doors  and  fill  the  arches,  but  the 
selection  of  these  figures  as  well  as  their  style  and 
dress  are  Byz. 

Many  fine  embroidered  liturgical  textiles  have 
also  been  preserved  in  Rumania.  The  epitaphios 
of  Neam(,  ordered  by  the  hegoumenos  Silvan  in 
1437,  was  embellished  with  gold,  silver,  and  pearls, 
probably  in  Constantinople.  Greek  inscriptions 
identify  the  figures,  while  the  border  ínscription 
is  in  Slavonic.  The  epitrachelion  of  Antim  at 
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Tismana  (1370)  is  decorated  with  busts  oí  saints 
in  roundels  that  echo  carved  and  painted  motifs 
of  the  Morava  school. 

Art  reached  its  zenith  during  the  i5th  and  töth 
C.  Exterior  church  painting  and  MS  illumination 
preserve  Byz.  iconography  and  the  late  Palaiolo- 
gan  style  to  such  an  extent  that  the  culture  has 
been  described  as  “Byzance  après  Byzance.” 

lit.  G.  Ionescu,  Hùtoire  de  l’archilecture  en  Roumanie  (Bu- 
charest  1972).  V.  Vâtà§ianu,  htoria  Artei  Feudale  în  Janle 
Romîne,  vol.  1  (Bucharest  1959).  C.  Nicolescu,  Moftenirea 
artei  bimntine  în  România  (Bucharest  1971).  R.  Theodorescu, 
Un  mileniu  de  artä  la  Dunàrea  de  jos  ( 400-1400 )  (Bucharest 
1976).  M.-A.  Musicescu,  “Relations  artistiques  entre  By- 
zaiice  et  les  pays  roumains  (IVe-XVe  s.),”  14  CEB,  vol.  1 
(Bucharest  1974)  509-25.  -E.C.S. 

RUMANIANS.  The  origin  of  this  people  is  enig- 
matic.  Most  probably  they  are  descendants  of  ro- 
manized  Daco-Getans  and  hellenized  Thra- 
cians,  who  absorbed  some  Slavic  and  other  ethnic 
elements.  Written  sources  are  silent  on  Rumanian 
ethnogeny,  however,  and  it  can  be  established 
only  on  the  basis  of  archaeological  data;  thus,  the 
results  remain  tentative  and  hypothetical.  By  the 
1  ìth  C.  the  Vlachs  were  mentioned  in  sources  as 
existing  throughout  the  whole  northern  Balkan 
peninsula,  but  not  north  of  the  Danube;  there  is 
no  reason,  however,  to  date  the  creation  of  the 
first  Rumanian  “state  formations”  to  the  toth  C., 
as  does  §.  §tefänescu  ( Dacoromania  \  [1973]  104- 
13).  The  hotly  debated  problem  of  whether  or 
not  the  Second  Bulgarian  Empire  was  founded 
by  the  Proto-Rumanians  depends  on  the  interpre- 
tation  of  the  term  Blachoi  in  Niketas  Choniates— 
did  he  mean  the  Vlachs  proper  or  did  he  use  the 
term  inaccurately,  applying  it  to  Bulgarians?  The 
first  unquestionab!e  testimonies  to  the  Proto- 
Rumanian  states  belong  to  the  t3th-i4th  C.,  when 
the  principalities  in  Dobrudja,  Wallachia,  and 
Moi.davia  were  created;  the  Slavic  ethnic  substra- 
tum  as  well  as  Slavic  linguisdc  elements  were,  at 
this  time,  strongly  interwoven  with  “post-Roman” 
traditions.  The  young  principalides  were  con- 
quered  by  the  Turks  in  the  late  i4th-i5th  C. 

lit.  V.  Arvinte,  Die  Rumänen.  Ursprung,  Volks-  und  Lan- 
desnamen  (Tübìngen  1980).  I.  Russu,  F.tnogeneza  Românilor 
(Bucharest  1981).  C.  Giurescu,  Formarea  poporului  român 
(Craiova  1973)-  G.  Brätianu,  Une  énigme  et  un  miracle  histo- 
rique:  le  peuple  roumain 2  (Bucharest  1988).  -  A.K. 

RUMELI  (from  Turk.  Rûm-eli,  the  land  of  Rûm 
or  of  the  Rhomaioi),  the  name  of  an  Ottoman 


province  consisting  of  Macedonia,  Thrace,  Bul- 
garia,  Serbia,  Albania,  and  Greece  with  the  excep- 
tion  of  its  coastline  and  islands.  The  first  governor 
( beylerbey )  of  Rumeli  was  the  tutor  (lala)  of  Murad 
1,  Çahin-Paça,  with  his  seat  at  Philippopolis  from 
ca.  1362— 65.  Between  1370  and  1385  the  capital 
of  Rumeli  was  moved  to  Sofia. 

LlT.  F.  Babinger,  Beíträge  zur  Frühgeschichle  der  Türken- 
herrschaft  in  Rumelien  (14.-1 5.  Jahrhundert)  (Munich  1944). 
H.  lnalcik,  ÌA  9:766-73.  -A.K. 

RUPERT  OF  DEUTZ,  prolific  Benedictine  theo- 
logian;  born  between  ca.1075  and  1080,  died  4 
Mar.  1 129.  Rupert  entered  St.  Laurent,  Liège,  at 
an  early  age  and  became  a  priest  ca.  1 106;  from 
1111  he  sparked  theological  controversies;  in  1 1 20 
he  was  made  abbot  of  Deutz.  The  chronicle  at- 
tributed  to  him  is  a  i3th-C.  forgery  (H.  Silvestre, 
RHE  77  [1982]  365-95),  His  theological  treatises 
occasionally  refer  to  the  errors  of  “certain  Greeks”; 
De  glorificatione  Trinitatis  (On  the  Glorification  of 
the  Trinity)  treats  the  filioque  problem  at  a  papal 
legate’s  request  (PL  169:13-202;  cf.  J.H.  Van 
Engen,  Rupert  of  Deutz  [Berkeley  1983]  3Ô2f).  A 
sermon  he  preached  at  Cologne  (somedme  be- 
tween  1125  and  1129)  describes  local  travelers’ 
familiarity  with  the  reliquary  of  St.  Pantoleon  at 
Constantinople  and  an  annual  miracle  that  had 
announced  the  destruction  of  the  Pechenegs  (Ru- 
pert  confuses  Alexios  I  and  Michael  VII — ed. 
Coens,  262.3—264.7)  as  well  as  a  miracle  concern- 
ing  prince  Mstislav  of  Kiev  (son  of  Vladimir  Mon- 
omach),  his  mother  the  English  princess  Gyda’s 
devotion  to  the  Cologne  shrine  of  St.  Pantoleon, 
and  her  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem. 

ed.  M.  Coens,  “Un  sermon  inconnu  de  Rupert,  abbé  de 
Deutz,  sur  S.  Pantaléon,”  AB  55  (1937)  244-67. 

lit.  M.  McCormick,  Index  scriptorum  operurrujue  latino- 
belgicorum  medii  aevi  3.2  (Brussels  1979)  235—62. 

-M.McC. 

RUS’  (oí  'Pŵç,  somedmes  'Pẃç),  people  from 
Rhosia,  first  mentioned  in  the  Annales  Bertiniani 
for  839;  the  earliest  reference  in  Greek  is  by 
Photios  (Homilies  3  and  4),  who  describes  their 
attack  on  Constantinople  in  860.  Mendon  of  the 
Rus’  in  the  vita  of  George  of  Amastris  may  be  a 
later  insertion  (A.  Markopoulos,  JÖB  28  [1979] 
75—82).  The  earliest  Rus’  were  Scandinavians  (Vi- 
kings  or  Varangians).  Constantine  VII,  in  his 
description  of  the  Dnieper  rapids  (De  adm.  imp. 
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9.40—65),  distinguishes  toponyms  of  the  Rus’  from 
their  Slavonic  equivalents.  In  subsequent  Byz. 
usage,  however,  the  term  was  transferred  to  Slavic- 
spealters.  Byz.  writers  also  call  the  Rus’  Scythi- 
ans,  Tauroscythians,  Hyperborean  Scythians, 
Sarmatians,  or  Northerners,  indicating  a  link  with 
the  ancient  peoples  of  the  steppes  (M.  Bibikov  in 
Drevnejsie  gosudarstva  na  territorii  SSR  1980  [Mos- 
cow  1981]  34—78).  Leo  the  Deacon  (Leo  Diac. 
149.24-150.20)  traces  the  descent  of  the  Rus’  to 
Achilles,  and  also  associates  thern  with  the  biblical 
Ros  (cf.  Ezek38:2,  39:1).  Liutprand  of  Cremona 
( Antapodosis  5.15)  asserts  that  the  Byz.  called  the 
Rus’  Rhousioi  (“red,”  “ruddy”;  cf.  Lat.  russus)  on 
account  of  their  complexion.  The  actual  etymol- 
ogy  and  origins  of  the  name  are  still  disputed  (see 
G.  Schramm,  Forschungen  zur  osteuropäischen  Ge- 
schichte  30  [1982]  7—49). 

Photios  depicts  the  Rus’  as  exotic  and  belliger- 
ent.  This  image  recurs  frequently,  reinforced  by 
further  raids  on  Constantinople  by  Oleg  (907?) 
and  Igor  (941),  by  the  Bulgarian  campaigns  of 
Svjatoslav  (966—71),  the  sack  of  Cherson  by 
Vladimir  I  of  Kiev,  and  the  war  of  1043—46 
under  Prince  Jaroslav.  At  least  from  the  early 
ìoth  C.  Rus’  were  recruited  into  the  Byz.  army, 
eventually  forming  the  nucleus  of  the  Varangian 
guard.  During  the  gth  and  ìoth  C.  Viking  Rus* 
settled  along  the  river  routes  and  gradually  assim- 
ilated  with  the  native  Slav  population,  creating  a 
network  of  principalities  under  a  single  (“Rjuri- 
kid”)  dynasty  with  its  center  of  authority  in  Kiev. 
The  principalities  of  “Kievan  Rus’”  were  concen- 
trated  north  of  the  steppes,  separated  from  Byz. 
by  the  Pechenegs  and  later  the  Cumans.  Tmu- 
tororan  was  a  possession  of  the  Rus’  until  the 
end  of  the  1  ìth  C.  The  extent  of  their  settlement 
and  activity  in  the  Azov  and  northern  Pontic 
region  is  unclear.  Only  Svjatoslav  attempted  to 
establish  an  administradve  base  south  of  the  Dan- 
ube  in  Little  Preslav. 

The  Rus’  were  traders  as  well  as  raiders.  Con- 
stantine  VII  describes  both  the  organization  of 
their  expeditions  to  Constandnople,  and  the  use 
of  the  Pechenegs  to  contain  and  restrain  them  ( De 
adm.  imp.  2,  4,  g;  a  possible  earlier  allusion  is  in 
the  Taktika  of  Leo  VI  [20.69]).  The  Povest’ 
vremennych  let  preserves  versions  of  the  ìoth- 
C.  commercial  agreements  that  ostensibly  fol- 
lowed  the  campaigns  of  Oleg,  Igor,  and  Svjatoslav 
(see  Treaties,  Russo-Byzantine).  Principal  im- 


ports  from  the  Rus’  were  furs  (J.  Martin,  Treasure 
from  the  Land  of  Darkness  [Cambridge  1986]  35— 
47,  115-18),  honey,  wax,  and  probably  slaves. 
Exports  to  the  Rus’,  both  directly  from  and  through 
Constantinople  and  from  the  Byz.  cities  on  the 
Blach  Sea,  included  amphorae  with  oil  and  wine, 
coins,  walnuts,  Caucasian  boxwood,  silks,  and  glass. 
The  pattern  of  trade  was  uneven.  Byz.  coins  cir- 
culated  in  small  quantities  before  ca.950,  then 
regularly  undl  ca.  1050,  then  sparsely  until  ca.  1 130, 
then  not  at  all  (T.  Noonan,  BS/EB  7  [1980]  143— 
81).  Some  types  of  glass  ceased  to  be  exported  in 
the  early  1  ìth  C.,  because  the  equivalent  technol- 
ogy  had  been  acquired  for  local  production  in 
Kiev  (Ju.  Scapova,  VizVrem  19  [1961]  60—75).  It 
is  widely  suggested  that  trade  along  the  Dnieper 
via  Kiev  declined  in  the  late  i2th  C.,  but  fìnds  in 
the  Polock  region  indicate  no  significant  reduction 
until  the  early  ìgth  C.  (F.  Gurevic,  VizVrem  47 
[1986]  65-81). 

The  political  focus  of  Byz.-Rus’  reladons,  by 
contrast,  did  change.  By  the  míd-i2th  C.  Kiev 
had  lost  its  dominance  over  the  principalides  of 
the  Rus’.  Galitza,  Suzdal’,  Novgorod,  and  Smo- 
lensk  pursued  increasingly  independent  foreign 
policies.  Manuel  I,  for  example,  was  supported 
by  Galitza  and  Suzdal’  against  the  pro-Hungarian 
Izjaslav  II  of  Kiev  (1146—54).  Exiled  princes  of 
the  Rus’  from  Cernigov  (1079)  an<^  P°l°ck  (t  1'3°) 
were  received  in  Constantinople  ( PSRL  1:204, 
2:293),  while  in  1162  the  relatives  of  Andrej  of 
Bogoljubovo  were  given  lands  on  the  Danube 
(PSRL  2:561;  Kinn.  232.3—12).  Twelfth-century 
Byz.  writers  show  a  pardcular  interest  in  Galitza 
and  the  northern  Pontic  region,  rather  than  con- 
centrating  on  Kiev.  However,  political  relations  at 
the  highest  level  were  seldom  intimate.  After  the 
marriages  of  Vladimir  I  Svjatoslavic  and  (perhaps) 
of  his  grandson  Vsevolod  to  imperial  brides,  there 
is  no  reliable  evidence  that  any  Rjurikid  prince  or 
princess  married  into  the  iinpcrial  fainiíy. 

Cultural  contacts  with  the  Rus’  intensified  with 
the  spread  of  Christianity.  In  867  Photios  claimed 
in  an  encyclical  to  the  Eastern  patriarchs,  perhaps 
overoptimistically,  that  the  Rus’  had  been  con- 
verted  (ep. 2. 293-302).  This  group  of  Rus’  (cf. 
TheophCont  196.6—7,  342.20)  had  little  connecdon 
with  the  later  Rus’  of  Kiev  and  may  have  operated 
from  settlements  on  the  Black  Sea  (J.-P.  Arrig- 
non,  RES  55  [1983]  129—37)  or  from  the  Azov 
region  (G.  Vernadsky,  Ancienl  Russia  [New  Haven 
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■943]  345~53)-  M.  Brajcevskij  (VizVrem  47  [1986] 
31—38)  asserts  that  in  863  Photios  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Kievan  prince  Askold  and  to  the 
metropolitan  oí'  Rus’  Mìchael  the  Syrian  protest- 
ing  against  the  activity  of  papal  envoys  in  Kiev, 
but  there  are  no  serious  data  to  substantiate  this 
hypothesis.  The  91  1  Russo-Byz.  treaty  assumes 
that  the  Rus’  were  pagan,  whereas  the  944  treaty 
refers  to  a  church  in  Kiev  and  Constantine  VII 
mentions  “bapdzed  Rus’”  (probably  Varangian 
mercenaries)  in  Constantinople  ( De  cer.  579.21- 
22).  Ol’ga  was  herself  baptized,  but  Chrisdanity 
only  became  the  “ofhcial”  religion  after  Vladimir’s 
conversion  in  988.  Thenceforth  Rus’  became  an 
ecclesiastical  province  of  the  patriarchate  of  Con- 
standnople,  under  the  metropolitan  of  Kiev.  The 
metropolitan  was  normally  a  Greek  (with  few  ex- 
ceptions,  such  as  Ilarion  or  Klim  SmoljatiC),  as 
were  many  of  his  suffragan  bishops  (1  1  bishoprics 
were  established  by  the  late  1 2th  C. — Notitiae  CP, 
no.  13.759—70).  The  seals  of  the  metropolitan  and 
bishops  were  inscribed  in  Greek  (V.  Janin,  Aktovye 
pecati  Drevnej  Rusi,  vol.  1  [Moscow  1970]  44-59). 
Despite  political  fragmentation  and  the  Mongol 
invasion,  the  metropolitan  see  retained  its  unified 
structure  until  the  i4th-C.  expansion  of  Lithu- 
ania  and  Poland  into  the  lands  of  the  Rus’.  A 
monastery  tou  Rhos  on  Athos  is  first  mentioned  in 
1016;  this  is  probably  the  monastery  tou  Xylourgou 
attested  in  documents  of  1030,  1048,  1070,  and 
1142,  which  in  1169  acquired  the  Panteleemon 
monastery  (Rossikon)  on  Athos  (D.  Nastase,  Sym- 
meikta  6  [1985]  284—97).  There  were  also  Greek 
monks  in  Kiev. 

For  the  converted  Rus’,  Constandnople  itself 
became  the  model  of  civilizadon  and  a  place  of 
pilgrimage  (see  Daniil  Igumen,  Antony  of  Nov- 
gorod).  Greek  architects,  craftsmen,  and  painters 
were  brought  in  to  build  and  decorate  the  major 
ìith-C.  public  buildings;  Byz.  exports  now  in- 
cluded  icons  and  liturgical  silver;  some  princes 
of  the  1  ìth  through  early  i2th  C.  had  Greek  seals 
(Janin,  supra  1:14-42);  the  art  and  architecture 
and  most  of  the  literature  of  the  Rus’  followed 
Byz.  ecclesiastical  patterns,  modified  to  local  per- 
cepdons  and  conditions. 

This  diversificadon  of  contacts  over  the  nth 
and  i2th  C.  is  reflected  in  the  attitudes  of  Byz. 
writers,  who,  while  not  abandoning  the  “belliger- 
ent  Scythian”  stereotype,  also  show  a  more  specific 
awareness  of  customs  and  even  language  of  the 


Rus’  (A.  Kazhdan  in  Okeanos  354-56).  Niketas 
Choniates  (Nik.Chon.  522.28)  may  call  the  Rus’ 
Tauroscythians,  but  he  also  refers  to  them  as  a 
“most  Christian  people.”  In  modern  nomencla- 
ture  Rus’  is  usually  applied  to  the  territory  pop- 
ulated  by  the  Rus’,  as  in  Kievan  Rus’. 

lit.  Ditten,  Russland-Excurs.  Obolensky,  Syz.  Cummon- 
uiealth  37-41,  179-201,  223-32,  353-61.  Davidson,  Road 
to  fìyz.  H.  Rüss  in  Handbuch  zur  Geschichte  Russlands,  ed.  M. 
Heilmann,  vol.  1  (Stuttgart  1981)  199-429.  Poppe,  Chris- 
tian  Russia.  M.  Bibikov,  “Die  alte  Rus’  und  die  russisch- 
byzantinischen  Beziehungen  im  Spiegel  der  byzantinischen 
Quellen,"_/ÖB  35  (1985)  197-222.  P.P.  Tolocko,  Dretmjaja 
Rus’  (Kiev  1987).  V.  Vodoff,  Naissance  de  la  Chrétienté  russe 
(Paris  1988).  -S.C.F. 

RUS’,  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE  OF.  The 

Byz.  tradition  was  the  primary  inspiradon  of  “high” 
art  in  medieval  Russia.  While  examples  of  Byz. 
art  penetrated  Rus’  before  the  nationY conversion 
to  Christianity,  the  major  Byz.  impact  began  with 
the  official  adoption  of  Christianity  in  988  and  is 
most  noticeable  in  the  religious  arts.  A  second 
period  of  major  artistic  impact  from  Byz.  can  be 
discerned  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ì^th  C. 

The  Povest’  vremmenych  let  notes  that  the 
newly  converted  Vladimir  I  of  Kiev  returned  to 
his  capital  from  Cherson  not  only  wúth  clergy, 
but  also  with  books,  sacred  vessels,  and  icons. 
These  doubtless  served  as  models  for  the  primi- 
tive  producdon  of  religious  artifacts  in  the  newly 
christianized  land.  Soon,  however,  Byz.  architects 
and  painters  were  brought  to  build  and  decorate 
churches.  Kiev’s  Desjatinnaja  (“Tithe”)  Church 
(989—96),  apparently  a  traditional  Byz.  three- 
naved,  cross-in-square  masonry  edifice  sur- 
rounded  by  galleries,  was  erected  by  Greek  archi- 
tects.  In  less  important  centers,  wooden  churches 
seem  to  have  sufficed  for  practice  of  the  Christian 
cult.  Under  Jaroslav  of  Kiev,  however,  masonry 
building  burgeoned  in  Rus’.  The  ruling  city  of 
Kiev  was  graced  with  a  triumphal  “Golden  Gate,” 
inspired  by  the  portal  of  the  same  name  in  Con- 
stantinople  as  well  as  with  the  Church  of  St.  So- 
phia.  Like  this  cathedral,  the  slightly  later  Dor- 
mition  Church  (ca.1073)  of  the  Caves  Monastery 
near  Kiev,  a  single-domed,  cross-in-square  struc- 
ture  with  three  apses  and  an  integrated  western 
narthex  bay,  appears  to  be  the  work  of  Byz.  ar- 
chitects. 

While  the  major  masonry  churches  in  southern 
Rus’ — including  the  Transfiguration  church  in 
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Cernigov,  an  elongated,  five-domed,  cross-in- 
square  church  with  three  apses  and  two-level  ar- 
cades  at  either  side  of  the  wide  central  bay  (ca. 
1036) — are  Byz.-style  buildings  erected  on  foreign 
territory,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  churches 
built  in  the  northern  city  of  Novgorod.  Its  Sophia 
church  (1045),  for  example,  while  Byz.  in  plan 
and  general  conception,  betrays  features  deemed 
characteristic  of  the  architecture  of  Rus’,  most 
notably  increased  height  and  pointed  dontes,  that 
combine  to  create  a  pyramidal  silhouette,  a  fea- 
ture  already  discernible  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
thirteen  domes  of  St.  Sophia  at  Kiev.  The  un- 
usually  tall  churches  of  the  St.  Antony  (1117)  and 
St.  George  (1119)  monasteries  near  Novgorod  are 
often  seen  as  dramatic  examples  of  a  russianizing 
of  Byz.  architectural  vocabulary  in  the  north.  These 
tendencies,  albeit  in  less  radical  form,  appear,  too, 
in  the  Suzdalian  school  of  architecture,  notable 
also  for  its  broad  use  of  exterior  bas-relief  deco- 
ration  (Dormition  cathedral,  1158,  ii8g;  St.  De- 
metrios,  1 194,  both  in  Yladimir). 

Just  as  architects  were  brought  to  Kìevan  Rus’ 
“from  Greece,”  so  too  were  painters  and  mosai- 
cists.  Like  St.  Sophia  in  Kiev,  but  in  a  more  illu- 
sionistic  style,  both  the  Dormitìon  church  of  the 
Caves  Monastery  and  the  main  church  of  the  St. 
Michael  “Golden-topped”  (Zlatoverchij)  Monas- 
tery  (1 108)  also  had  traditional  Byz.  pictorial  cy- 
cles  in  mosaic.  Outside  of  Kiev,  however,  mosaic 
remained  a  medium  foreign  to  the  Rus’.  The 
frescoed  churches  of  Novgorod  (Spas  Neredica, 

1 198)  and  its  sister  town  Pskov  (Mirozskij  Mon- 
astery,  ca.  1156)  leave  no  doubt  about  how  thor- 
oughly  Byz.  techniques  and  iconographic  cycles 
had  been  absorbed,  either  from  traveling  painters 
or  from  pattern  books.  Illuminated  MSS  such  as 
the  Ostromir  Gospel  (1057)  and  Svjatoslav’s  Iz- 
bornik  also  testify  that  the  Rus’  absorbed  Byz. 
conventions  in  painting. 

Byz.  icons  werc  copied  in  Rus’  from  the  time 
of  its  conversion  to  Christianity.  No  pre-i2th-C. 
panel  paintings  survive,  yet  by  the  i2th  C.  local 
schools  of  icon  painting  were  already  fully  devel- 
oped  in  Rus’.  The  most  important  of  these  was 
that  of  Novgorod,  where  artists  imitated  Byz. 
paintings  of  the  Komnenian  period,  such  as  the 
i2th-C.  Constantinopolitan  icon  of  the  Virgin  of 
Vladimir,  but  also  drew  on  a  strong,  almost  prim- 
itive,  local  tradition  marked  by  the  use  of  large 
juxtaposed  blocks  of  bright  colors. 


The  “minor  arts”  of  Rus’,  particularly  jewelry, 
metal  work,  and  bone,  wood,  ancl  stone  carving, 
are  also  heavily  indebted  to  Byz.  models,  often 
reproducing  Byz.-style  figures  and  scenes  in  un- 
expected  media,  sometimes  juxtaposed  with  fan- 
tastic  animals  from  Slavic  folklore.  Indeed,  Byz. 
influence  also  affected  the  popular  arts,  where 
one  finds  not  only  Byz.  figures  and  scenes  repro- 
duced  in  folk  painting  along  with  Slavic  pagan 
motifs,  but  also  bas-relief  icons  and  polychrome 
wood  sculpture  imitating  traclitional  Byz.  religious 
painting. 

As  the  Rus’  shed  the  Mongol  yoke  in  the  late 
1 4th  C.,  a  new  Russian  state  arose,  centered  on 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  Volga  river  basin.  Tbe 
massive  building  program  of  this  new  state,  which 
would  eventually  coalesce  as  Muscovy,  attracted 
Byz.  artists  who  brought  to  the  cities  and  monas- 
teries  of  northeastern  Russia  the  latest  trends  in 
Constantinopolitan  painting.  Theophanes  “the 
Greek”  stands  out  among  the  painters  who  rein- 
vigorated  the  long  Byz.  tradition  in  Russia.  His 
impact  is  also  visible  in  the  work  of  Andrej  Rublev, 
a  Russian  master  who  combined  delicate  and  highly 
refined  Palaiologan  artistic  techniques  and  so- 
phisticated  theological  concepts  with  the  strong 
linear  traditions  seen  in  Novgorodian  painting 
and  thereby  created  masterpieces  of  i5th-C.  Byz.- 
style  art  such  as  the  “Old  Testament  Trinity”  icon. 

Byz.  art  challenged  Russian  creativity  with  new 
ideals,  forms,  and  techniques.  The  art  of  medieval 
Russia  was  in  large  part  a  response  to  that  challenge 
in  the  very  vocabulary  of  the  Byz.  challenger. 

lit.  Istorija  russhogo  isktisstva,  ed.  I.E.  Grabar’  et  al.,  vol. 
2  (Moscow  1954).  H.  Faensen,  V.  Ivanov,  Early  Russian 
Archilecture  (New  York  1975).  V.N.  Lazarev,  Old  Russian 
Murals  and  Mosaics  (London  1966).  Idem,  Russian  Icons  from 
the  Twelfth  to  the  Fifteenth  Century  (New  York  1962).  O. 
Popova,  Russian  Illuminated  Manuscripts  of  the  nth  to  the 
Early  ióth  Centuries  (London  1984).  A.  Komec, Drevnerusskoe 
zodíestvo  konca  X — nacala  XII  v.  (Moscow  1987).  -G.P.M. 


RUS’,  LITERATURE  OF.  l’he  literature  of  Kie- 
van  and  Muscovite  Rus’  chiefly  consists  of  trans- 
lations  from  Greek  into  Church  Slavonic  (mostly 
via  Bulgaria)  and  of  native  works  written  in  a  Byz. 
manner.  For  the  historian  of  Byz.  texts,  therefore, 
material  from  Rus’  can  provide  important  evi- 
dence  where  Greek  MSS  are  sparse  or  lost.  For 
the  cultural  historian,  however,  the  literature  of 
Rus’  is  neither  a  precise  copy  nor  merely  a  defec- 
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tive  copy  of  a  Byz.  model.  In  the  process  of 
“cultural  translation”  the  authoritative  Byz.  pro- 
totypes  were  modifìed  in  accordance  with  local 
resources,  experience,  and  perceptions. 

The  content  of  the  literature  of  early  Rus’  was 
principally  directed  toward  (1)  explaining,  justi- 
fying,  and  propagating  the  precepts  and  practices 
of  Christianity  in  its  new  and  sometimes  hostile 
environment  and  (2)  reinforcing  the  authority  of 
the  rulers  who  sponsored  it.  Beyond  a  basic  con- 
cern  for  the  works  needed  in  the  liturgy  and  in 
the  organization  of  ecclesiastical  and  monastic  life, 
the  interests  of  writers  were  more  ethical  and 
ethnic  than  speculative  or  antiquarian.  They  tended 
to  operate  through  narrative  example  (chronicle, 
hagiography:  see  Povest’  Vremennych  Let,  Boris 
and  Gleb,  Feodosij  of  PeCera,  Paterir,  Epifanij, 
and  Riprian)  and  by  instruction  and  exhortation 
(homilies,  canonical  instruction:  see  Ilarion,  Vla- 
dimir  Monomach,  Kirill  of  Turov,  Serapion  of 
Vladimir,  Kirik  of  Novgorod,  Nirephoros  I, 
and  John  II),  while  virtually  ignoring  the  “philo- 
sophical”  and  rhetorical  pursuits  of  the  intellec- 
tual  elite  of  Constantinople.  Only  as  an  exception 
did  Greek  secular  narrative  (e.g.,  Digenes  Akri- 
tas;  Stephanites  and  Ichnelates)  penetrate  to  Rus’. 

The  writers  of  Rus’  did  not  identify  with  the 
Roman  past  of  the  Rhomaioi,  had  no  pseudo- 
classical  paideia,  and  placed  no  special  value  on 
classical  forms  of  expression.  Constantinople  it- 
self,  however,  was  a  persistent  literary  presence: 
apart  from  accounts  of  Russo-Byz.  relations,  there 
are  narratives  of  the  captures  of  Constantinople 
in  1204  and  1453  (see  Tale  of  the  Taking  of 
Tsar’grad)  and  several  descriptions  of  the  city  by 
pilgrims  and  travelers  (Antony  of  Novgorod, 
Stefan  of  Novgorod,  Ignatij  of  Smolensk,  Zo- 
sima). 


lit.  D.  Cizevskij,  History  of  Russian  Literature  from  the 
Eleuenth  Century  to  the  End  oj  the  Baroque  (The  Hague  1960). 
G.  Podskalsky,  Chrislentum  und  theologische  Literatur  in  der 
Kiever  Rus'  (Munich  1982).  Istorija  russkoj  lìteratury  X-XVII 
vekov'2,  ed.  D.S.  Lichacev  (Moscow  1985).  -S.C.F. 

RUSÀFAH.  See  Sergiopolis. 

RUSSIAN  PRIMARY  CHRONICLE.  See  Po- 

vest’  Vremennych  Let. 


RUTILIUS  CLAUDIUS  NAMATIANUS,  5th-C. 
Latin  writer  from  a  noble  family  in  Gaul,  perhaps 
Toulouse.  He  served  as  magister  officiorum  in  the 
West  (412)  and  prefect  of  Rome  (in  414).  His 
poem  De  reditu  suo  (a  provisional  title)  describes 
his  return  home  (from  Rome  as  far  as  Luna  on 
the  bay  of  La  Spezia)  in  Oct.— Nov.,  probably  417 
(Al.  Cameron,  JRS  57  [1967]  31-39).  The  fìrst 
book  lacks  its  opening,  the  second  breaks  off  after 
only  68  Iines,  albeit  a  little  is  restored  by  a  newly 
discovered  fragment  (M.  Ferrari,  ItMedUm  16 
[1973]  15—30).  Basically  a  travel  poem  in  a  long 
classical  tradition,  Rutilius’s  piece  also  exploits  the 
currently  fashionable  (in  East  and  West)  genre  of 
patria,  Rome  being  treated  to  an  exordial  eulogy 
and  long  valediction.  Contemporary  matters  ob- 
trude,  notably  an  attack  on  Stilicho  in  obvious 
contrast  to  Claudian,  also  invectives  against  Jews 
and  monks.  Style  and  content  betray  no  overt 
debts  to  Christianity,  but  this  does  not  automati- 
cally  make  him  a  pagan. 

ED.  Rutilius  Claudius  Namattanus:  De  reditu  suo  sive  Iter 
Gallicum,  ed.  E.  Doblhofer,  2  vols.  (Heidelberg  1972-77), 
with  Germ.  tr.  Minor  Latm  Poets,  ed.  J.W.  Duff,  A.Ẁ.  Duff 
(London-Cambridge,  Mass.,  1978)  751-829,  with  Eng.  tr. 

LIT.  I.  Lana,  Rutilio  Namauano  (Turin  1961).  -B.B. 


s 


SABAITIC  TYPIRA,  final  generation  of  liturgi- 
cal  typika  codifying  the  neo-Sabaitic  rite  formed 
when  the  monasteries  of  Palestine,  which  followed 
the  rite  of  the  Lavra  of  St.  Sabas,  adapted  the 
Stoudite  typika  to  their  own  needs.  The  Sabaitic 
typilion  in  its  final,  Athonite  redaction  became  the 
definitive  liturgical  synthesis  of  the  Byzantine 
rite  under  the  hesychasts  in  the  i4th  C.  The 
earliest  Sabaitic  typiha  are  distinguished  from 
Stoudite  typika  in  that  they  begin  with  a  descrip- 
tion  of  the  agrypnia  or  monastic  vigil  (Dmitriev- 
skij,  Opisanie  3:20). 

lit.  Taft,  “Mount  Athos”  187-94.  Taft,  “Bibl.  ofHours” 
nos.  40,  45,  46,  52.  -R.F.T. 

SABAS  (2á/3aç),  saint;  born  village  of  Moutalaska 
in  Cappadocia  in  439,  died  in  his  Lavra  5  Dec. 
532.  As  a  boy  Sabas  was  placed  in  the  monastery 
of  Flavianae,  near  his  native  village;  ca.456  he  left 
for  Palestine  and  was  accepted  as  a  disciple  by 
Euthymios  the  Great.  Subsequently  he  visited 
Alexandria,  where  he  met  his  parents.  They  tried 
to  persuade  him  to  become  an  officer  in  the  nou- 
meros  of  the  Isaurians;  Sabas  refused,  however, 
and  having  taken  3  nomismata  from  his  parents, 
returned  to  Palestine.  In  483  (Schwartz,  mfra  99. 10) 
Sabas  established  near  Jerusalem  the  Lavra  (see 
Sabas,  Great  Lavra  of),  which  attracted  monks 
from  Armenia,  Isauria,  and  other  remote  places. 
Sabas  had  to  cope  with  the  resistance  of  certain 
brethren  who  finally  seceded  and  built  their  own 
hoinobion,  the  New  Lavra.  Sabas  organized  at  least 
six  other  monasteries.  He  supported  the  teaching 
of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  hut  his  journey  to 
Constantinople  and  attempt  to  persuade  Emp. 
Anastasios  I  to  abandon  his  support  of  Monophy- 
sitism  proved  fruitless.  Under  Sabas’s  name  is 
preserved  a  type  of  liturgical  lypihon  (see  Sabaitic 
Typika). 

Cyril  of  Skythopolis  wrote  his  vita,  an  impor- 
tantsource  for  understanding  monasticism  in  Pal- 
estine,  where  monks  were  striving  for  salvation 
amid  danger  from  Saracens,  robbers,  and  reli- 
gious  dissidents  and  from  which  Constantinople 


appeared  very  remote.  Sabas  regularly  worked 
miracles  of  healing;  he  was  also  very  close  to 
nature,  and  a  lion  visited  him  in  a  cave  after  he 
was  forced  by  rebellious  monks  to  leave  the  Lavra. 
Sabas,  an  old  monk  with  a  long  beard,  ís  very 
often  represented  in  monumental  painting  in  the 
company  of  other  ascetics,  esp.  St.  Euthymios. 

sources.  E.  Schwartz,  ed.  Hyrillos  von  Skythopohs  (Leipzig 
1939)  85-200.  Fr.  tr.  A.-J.  Festugière,  Les  moines  d’Onent, 
3.2  (Paris  1962)  13—133-  Ed.  I.  Pomjalovskij,  Zihe  sv.  Savy 
Osvjascennogo  (St.  Petersburg  1890),  with  Slavonic  tr. 

lit.  G.  Lafontaine,  “Deux  vies  grecques  abrégées  de  S. 
Sabas,”  Muséon  86  (1973)  305-39.  A.  Cameron,  “Cyril  of 
Slcythopolis,  V.  Sabae  53.  A  Note,”  Glotta  56  (1978)  87-94. 
Sacopoulo,  Astnou  io6f.  M.  Lechner,  LCl  8:296—98. 

-A.k„  N.P.S. 

SABAS,  GREAT  LAVRA  OF  (Mar  Saba),  mo- 
nastic  settlement  southeast  of  Jerusalem,  tradi- 
tionally  founded  in  483  by  the  ascetic  St.  Sabas. 
After  having  visited  the  Egyptian  desert,  Sabas 
lived  in  Palestine  as  a  solitary  and  attracted  disci- 
ples  who  lived  near  him  as  anachoretai,  thus  giving 
rise  to  a  monastic  complex  or  lavra  of  modified 
Egyptian  type.  The  monastery  expanded  physi- 
cally  with  the  building  of  churches  and  depend- 
encies.  It  was  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  center 
for  the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem  and  for  Pales- 
tinian  monasticism  in  general.  After  serving  as  a 
focal  point  of  resistance  to  imperial  Monothelete 
policies  in  the  7th  C.,  Mar  Saba  continued  its 
prominent  role  in  Chalcedonian  Christian  Pales- 
tine  even  after  the  Arab  conquest,  leading  the 
way  in  the  change  from  Greek  to  Arabic  as  the 
dominant  cultural  language  of  the  area’s  Chris- 
tians.  Mar  Saba  attracted  prominent  visitors,  from 
Cyril  of  Skythopolis,  biographer  of  Sabas,  to 
John  of  Damascus;  numerous  scholars  and  writ- 
ers  worked  in  its  library,  and  its  scriptorium  con- 
tinued  to  produce  MSS  as  late  as  the  1  ith-i2th 
C.,  some  illustrated  (A.  Cutler,  Journal  of  Jewish 
Art  6  [1979]  63).  Manuscripts  from  the  Mar  Saba 
library,  which  numbered  more  than  1,000  in  1834, 
are  found  in  many  European  libraries.  The  Lavra 
still  exists  today. 
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lit.  Beck,  Khche  204.  S.  Griffith,  “The  Monks  of  Pal- 
estine  and  the  Growth  of  Christian  Literature  ìn  Arabic,” 
Muslim  World.  78  (1988)  1-28.  Idem,  “Anthony  David  of 
Baghdad,  Scribe  and  Monk  of  Mar  Sabas:  Arabic  in  the 
Monasteries  of  Paiestine,”  ChHisl  58  (1989)  7-19. 

-L.S.B.MacC. 

SABAS  THE  GOTH,  Christian  martyr  and  saint; 
born  in  “Gotthia”  334,  died  12  Apr.  372;  feastday 
17  Apr.  The  account  of  his  martyrdom,  written 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  the  church  of  Gotthia 
to  the  church  of  Cappadocia,  is  preserved  in  two 
MSS  (of  the  ìoth-nth  C.  and  of  912).  An  un- 
educated  peasant  from  a  Gothic  kome,  Sabas  re- 
fused  to  yield  to  demands  of  local  magnates  and 
the  king  ( basilìskos )  Athanaric  to  eat  meat  that  had 
been  sacrificed  to  idols;  he  was  drowned  in  the 
Mousaios  River  (?).  His  body  was  sent  by  Ounios 
(Junius)  Soranos,  doux  of  Scythia,  to  Cappadocia. 
Some  hints  at  these  events  are  found  in  letters  of 
Basilthe  Great:  in  letter  155  (ed.  Y.  Courtonne, 
2  [1961]  8of)  Basil  addresses  a  man  who  was 
collecting  in  Scythia  the  relics  of  the  victims  of 
the  new  persecutions;  in  letter  164.1,  addressed 
to  Ascholios,  bishop  of  Thessalonike,  he  mentions 
“a  martyr  who  came  to  us  from  the  barbarians 
dwelling  beyond  the  Istros”  (2:98.26—27);  in  letter 
165  he  writes  that  Ascholios  honored  his  moth- 
erland  (evidently  Cappadocia)  by  sending  there 
“a  new  martyr  who  had  flourished  in  a  neighbor- 
ing  barbarian  country”  (2:101.23—25).  The  letters 
are  dated  to  373—374.  The  discrepancy  between 
the  two  versions  of  events,  crediting  both  the  doux 
Junius  Soranos  and  Bp.  Ascholios  with  sending 
the  relics,  has  not  been  resolved. 

ed.  and  lit.  BHG  1607.  Synax.CP  6o8f.  H.  Delehaye, 
“Saints  de  Thrace  et  de  Mésie,”  AB  31  (1912)  216-21,  224, 
288-91.  -A.K. 

SABELLIANISM.  See  Monarchianism. 

SABIRI  (Sá/3eipoi),  a  substantial  branch  of  the 
Huns  who  appear  in  the  Greek  sources  as  inhab- 
iting  the  Caucasian  region  of  the  Boas  River  in 
the  5th  and  6th  C.  The  Byz.  and  Persians  bought 
the  alliance  of  their  chiefs  with  gold  as  they  needed 
them  during  their  various  wars  in  the  Caucasus 
and  Armenia.  In  530  the  Sabiri  furnished  3,000 
troops  to  the  forces  of  Kavâd  I,  and  in  550,  1 2,000 
to  the  Persian  general  Mermeroes.  The  Sabiri 
were  of  particular  importance  to  the  Byz.  and 


Persians  not  only  because  of  their  military  prow- 
ess,  but  also  because  of  a  particular  technological 
innovation  which  they  made  ìn  siege  machinery 
(see  Artillf.ry  and  Siege  Machinery).  The  Byz. 
and  Persian  engineers  customarily  made  battering 
rams  of  heavy  beam  construction,  rendering  them 
cumbersome  and  difficult  to  maneuver  in  precip- 
itous  terrain.  When  the  Byz.  besieged  the  fortified 
mountain  city  of  Petra  (in  Lazika),  the  traditional 
battering  rams  could  not  be  brought  into  place. 
Thus  they  called  for  Sabiri,  who  had  invented  a 
new  light  ram,  devoid  of  the  heavy  structural 
beams,  which  could  be  carried  on  the  backs  of  40 
men.  The  central  beam  of  these  light  rams  would 
dislodge  stones  in  the  city  wall,  and  armored  sol- 
diers  would  then  pry  them  loose  with  picks  (Pro- 
kopios,  Wars  8.11.11—34).  This  technology  was 
soon  adopted  by  the  Persians,  ,who  also  had  re- 
course  to  the  Sabiri  and  their  battering  rams  in 
the  siege  of  the  city  of  Archaiopolis  in  Lazika. 

lit.  Moravcsik,  Byzanlinolurcica  1:67-69,  2:262f.  Ju.R. 
Dzafarov,  “K  voprosu  o  pervom  pojavlenii  Sabir  v  Zakav- 
kaz’e,”  VDl,  no.3  (1979)  163-72.  H.  Howorth,  “The  Sabiri 
and  the  Saroguri,"ŷ/?AS  24  (1892)  613-36.  -S.V, 

SABORIOS  (Xafìó>pu><;),  7th-C.  general  and  rebel. 
He  was  said  to  be  of  Persian  origin  ( Ylepcroyevriç ) 
by  Theophanes  the  Confessor  (Theoph.  348.29— 
30)  but  usually  is  considered  Armenian  (Touman- 
off,  “Caucasia”  149).  He  is  sometimes  identified 
with  “Pasagnathes,  the  patrikios  of  the  Arme- 
nians,”  who  rebelled  against  Constans  II  in  651/2 
(P.  Peeters,  Byzantion  8  [1933]  405—23).  Saborios 
was  strategos  of  Armeniakon  in  667,  when  he  re- 
volted  against  Constans  II.  He  sent  the  stratelates 
Sergios  to  Mucâwiya  for  aicl.  Despite  the  protests 
of  the  koubikoularios  Andrew,  sent  to  Damascus  by 
the  emperor’s  son  Constantine  (IV),  Sergios  per- 
suaded  Mu'äwiya  to  help  Saborios.  The  revolt 
soon  collapsed.  Captured  en  route  to  Saborios, 
Sergios  was  executed  by  Andrew.  Saborios,  wait- 
ing  at  Adrianople  (Hexapolis  in  Asia  Minor)  for 
Mu'äwiya’s  troops,  was  preparing  to  confront  an 
army  sent  by  Constantine  when  he  dicd  acciden- 
tally:  his  horse  bolted  and  rammed  his  head  into 
a  city  gate. 

lit.  Stratos,  Bymntium  3:236-47.  -P.A.H. 

SACHLIRES,  STEPHEN,  poet;  born  Chandax, 
Crete,  ca.  133 1/2,  died  there  after  1391.  Until  re- 
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cently,  assigned  to  the  second  half  of  the  tgth  or 
early  i6th  C.,  Sachlihes  (Sax A.íkt)ç)  has  now  been 
Hrmly  placed  in  the  t4th  C.  by  M.I.  Manousakas 
and  A.F.  van  Gemert  ( Pepragmena  tou  D '  Diethnous 
Kretologikou  Synedriou,  vol.  2  [Athens  1981]  215— 
31).  Details  of  the  life  of  Sachlikes  are  known  both 
from  Venetian  documents  and  from  his  autobio- 
graphical  poern  A  Curious  Tale  (Aphegesis  para- 
xenos).  He  represents  himself  as  the  son  of  well- 
to-do  parents,  a  youth  who  dropped  out  of  school, 
turned  to  debauchery,  and  squandered  his  inher- 
itance,  but  this  may  be  a  literary  convention.  From 
archival  sources  we  know  that  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Maggior  Consilio  of  Chandax  from  1356 
to  1361.  He  was  imprisoned  ca.  1370/1,  perhaps 
as  the  result  of  involvement  with  a  widow;  after 
his  release  from  prison  he  attempted  farming,  but 
was  unsuccessful.  Upon  his  return  to  Chandax, 
Sachlikes  served  as  a  lawyer  ( dikegoros)\  he  is  men- 
tioned  in  notarial  documents  in  this  capacity  from 
ca.  1382/3  until  1391. 

His  poetry,  written  in  the  vernacular  and  po- 
litical  verse,  reflects  the  bitter  disillusionment  of 
a  disappointed  man.  Besides  A  Curious  Tale,  he 
composed  several  poems  on  his  imprisonment. 
Two  of  his  works,  The  Pimps  ( Hoi  Archemaulistres) 
and  Councü  of  the  Prostitules  ( Boule  lon  Politikon), 
satirize  women  of  loose  morals.  Other  poems  at- 
tack  greedy  and  corrupt  lawyers  and  fickle  friends 
who  abandoned  him  during  his  imprisonment. 
He  finds  little  consolation  in  religion  and  laments 
the  uncertainty  of  human  fortunes.  Sachlikes  is 
noted  as  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  poets  to  make 
occasional  use  of  rhyme. 

ed.  Wagner,  Carmina  62—105.  S.D.  Papadimitriu,  “Ste- 
fan  Sachlikis  i  ego  stichotvorenie  ‘Aphegesis  Paraxenos,’  ” 
Letopis’  3  (1896)  1-256.  M.  Vitti,  “II  poema  parenetico  di 
Sachlikis  nella  tradizione  inedita  del  cod.  Napoletano,” 
HretChron  14  (1960)  173-200. 

lit.  A.F.  van  Gemert,  “Ho  Stephanos  Sachlikes  kai  he 
epoche  tou,”  Thesaurismata  17  (1980)  36-130.  Ja.N.  Lju- 
barskij,  “Kritskij  poet  Stefan  Sachlikis,”  VizVrem  16  (1959) 
65-81  (mod.  Gr.  tr.  by  M.G.  Nystazopoulou,  KretChron  14 
[1960]  308-34).  Beck,  Volksliteratur  200-202.  -A.M.T. 

SACIDAVA  (Stce5e/3á  in  Prokopios,  mod.  Musait, 
near  Constanja  in  Rumania),  a  Roman  fort  erected 
at  the  end  of  the  3rd  C.  (on  the  site  of  an  older 
settlement)  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube, 
between  Dorostolon  and  Axiopolis.  The  name 
Sacidaua  is  known  from  the  Notitia  dignitatum  as 
well  as  from  a  3rd-C.  milestone  found  south  of 


Axiopolis.  Excavations  on  the  hill  above  Musait 
have  revealed  a  modest  fortress,  built  of  large 
blocks  set  in  lime  mortar  mixed  with  crushed 
bricks;  it  was  reinforced  by  rectangular  towers. 
Coins  from  Aurelian  to  Theodosios  II  are  nu- 
merous  (more  than  150  examples),  whereas  there 
are  no  coins  from  the  second  half  of  the  5th  C. 
and  only  ten  from  the  period  of  Anastasios  I  to 
Maurice  (G.P.  Bordea,  SCN  6  [1975]  72—80).  C. 
Scorpan  (infra),  however,  insists  on  the  continuity 
of  Sacidava  throughout  the  5th  C. 

lit.  C.  Scorpan,  “Sàpäturile  arheologice  de  la  Sacidava," 
Ponlica  6  (1973)  267-331.  Idem,  “Sacidava — A  New  Roman 
Fortress  on  the  Map  of  the  Danube  Limes,"  9  CEFR  (1972) 
109-16.  P.  Diaconu,  “Despre  Sacidava  §i  ‘stratigrafia’  ei,” 
5C/F31  (1980)  125-30.  -A.K. 

SACRAMENTS  (pcvarr)pLa,  lit.  “mysteries”),  litur- 
gical  rites  believed  to  continue  the  mystery  of 
Jesus’  saving  presence  and  action  in  his  church 
through  the  Holy  Spirit.  Often  described  as  “in- 
effable”  and  “awe-inspiring,”  sacraments  were  in- 
terpreted,  like  the  Incarnation  of  Jesus,  as  being 
the  visible  side  of  a  hidden  reality  perceptible  only 
with  the  eyes  of  faith,  windows  through  which  the 
Sun  of  Justice  (sol  justitiae)  penetrates  this 
shadowy  world  (W.  Völker,  Die  Sakramentsmystik 
des  Nikolaus  Kabasilas  [Wiesbaden  1977]  45—48). 

Individual  sacraments  were  not  seen  as  isolated 
acts  but  as  manifestations  of  the  one  divine  econ- 
omy  of  salvation,  which  included  the  entire  min- 
istry  of  the  church;  the  customary  list  of  seven 
sacraments  thus  appears  in  Byz.  only  quite  late, 
in  the  Profession  of  Faith  that  Pope  Clement  IV 
(1265-68)  required  of  Michael  VIII  in  1267.  Byz. 
authors  before  this  time  give  varying  lists.  John 
of  Damascus  includes  the  sign  of  the  cross  among 
the  sacraments  (Imag.  1:36.9—11,  ed.  Kotter, 
Schriften  3:148).  Theodore  of  Stoudios  lists  six: 
baptism,  Eucharist,  myron  (chrism),  ordination, 
monastic  profession,  and  the  buria!  service  (PG 
99M524B),  though  he  also  knew  penance  (1504- 
16),  and,  apparently,  unction  (325B).  Symeon  of 
Thessalonike  (PG  155:1776)  lists  the  by  then  tra- 
ditional  seven:  baptism,  chrismation,  Eucharist, 
ordination,  marriage  (see  Marriage  Rite), 
penance,  and  unction.  But  his  contemporary,  can- 
onist  Ioasaph  of  Ephesus,  rejected  the  limitation 
to  seven  and  listed  ten:  the  usual  seven  plus  burial, 
enrainia,  and  monastic  profession  (Kanoniceskie 
oluety  Ioasafa,  ed.  A.I.  Almazov  [Odessa  1903]  38). 
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Byz.  liturgical  books  take  no  account  of  the 
theological  distinction  between  sacraments  and 
other  prayers  and  rituals.  They  reserve  the  term 
mysteria  to  the  Eucharist  or  the  eucharistic  spe- 
cies;  the  euchologion  calls  other  rites,  sacramen- 
tal  or  not,  simply  “prayers”  or  arolouthiai.  Byz. 
sacramental  mystagogy  reached  its  classical 
expression  in  Rabasilas’  The  Life  in  Christ  (La  vie 
en  Christ,  ed.  M.H.  Congourdeau  [Paris  1989-]). 

Representation  in  Art.  Depictions  of  the  sac- 
raments  usually  figure  in  narratives  of  sacred 
Scripture  and  the  lives  of  the  saints.  The  Eucharist 
is  the  only  sacrament  that  from  the  6th  C.  is 
depicted  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  represented  on 
liturgical  vessels,  e.g.,  the  Riha  paten  (see  Kaper 
Koraon  Treasure),  and  from  the  1  tth  C.  on  it 
has  a  place  in  the  apse  of  the  church  (see  Lord’s 
Supper).  In  all  cases  the  Eucharist  is  depicted  as 
the  Communion  of  the  Apostles  with  Christ  giving 
the  bread  and  wine,  while  the  everyday  scene  of 
the  faithful  taking  communion  is  never  repre- 
sented.  Scenes  of  baptism,  ordination,  and  last 
rites  occur  frequently  in  hagiographical  illustra- 
tions,  as  in  the  lives  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzos  and 
his  father,  of  St.  Basil  in  the  gth-C.  Paris  Gre- 
gory,  or  the  1  ìth-C.  MS,  Jerusalem  Taphou  14. 
Except  for  the  unusual  representations  in  the 
Madrid  MS  of  John  Skylitzes,  marriage  is  rep- 
resented  in  a  symbolic  manner  with  Christ  rather 
than  the  priest  joining  the  bride  and  groom.  The 
rites  of  confirmation  and  penance  are  not  de- 
picted. 

lit.  Meyendorff,  Byz.  Theology  191-211.  Arranz,  “Les 
sacrements.”  R.  Hotz,  Die  Sakramente  ìm  WechseLspiel  zwischen 
Ost  und  West  (Gütersloh  1979).  P.  de  Meester,  Studi  sui 
sacramenti  amministrali  secundo  il  rito  biiantino  (Rome  1947). 
Walter,  Arl  &  Ritual  121-36,  184-96.  -R.F.T.,  A.K.,  I.K. 


SACRA  PARALLELA  (Lat.,  lit.  “Holy  Parallels”), 
a  conventional  title,  introduced  by  M.  Lequien  in 
his  edition  of  1712,  of  a  theological  and  ascetic 
florilegium.  No  single  MS  contains  the  complete 
text  of  the  Sacra  Parallela ;  the  common  opinion, 
however,  is  that  various  preserved  versions  origi- 
nate  from  a  prototype  entitled  Hiera  (the  Sacred), 
an  important  florilegium  now  largely  lost,  but  com- 
piled  in  the  8th  C.,  probably  in  Palestine  and  by 
John  of  Damascus.  John’s  authorship,  however, 
is  questionable  (J.M.  Hoeck,  OrChrP  17  [1951] 


2gf)  and  a  ìoth-C.  MS  (Vat.  gr.  1553)  names  the 
text’s  authors  as  “Leontios  the  priest  and  [an  un- 
identified]  John.”  Since  the  earliest  fragments  are 
dated  in  the  gth  C.,  the  Sacra  Parallela  could  have 
been  produced  in  the  8th  C.,  probably  to  emulate 
the  secular  gnomologium  of  Stobaios. 

The  Sacra  Parallela  consists  of  three  books,  deal- 
ing  respectively  with  God  and  the  Trinity,  man, 
and  the  theme  of  virtue  and  vice;  the  texts  of  the 
hrst  two  books  are  presented  in  a  semialphabetical 
order  (no  strict  sequence  within  individual  letter- 
sections),  while  in  the  third  book  material  is  or- 
ganized  in  logical  pairs,  each  virtue  followed  by  a 
contrasting  vice.  This  third  book  is  sometimes 
named  parallela  in  MSS.  The  material  is  drawn 
from  scriptural  texts  and  church  fathers  (esp. 
Basil  the  Great  and  John  Chrysostom);  Philo  and 
Josephus  Flavius  are  also  usod.  Eventually  the 
Sacra  Parallela  was  a  source  for  the  florilegium  of 
pseudo-Maximos  the  Confessor  and  for  the  Me- 
lissa. 

The  only  illustrated  copy  of  this  work  and  the 
only  illustrated  Byz.  florilegium  known  is  a  MS  in 
Paris  (B.N.  gr.  923).  Very  large  (35.6  x  16.5  cm), 
it  now  contains  394  folios  of  an  original  424.  The 
majority  of  its  1 ,658  marginal  images  are  author 
portraits,  but  the  images  draw  also  on  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and 
homiletic  and  historical  texts,  including  a  few  ar- 
ranged  in  short  narrative  sequences.  All  are  literal 
illustrations  of  the  texts  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached,  with  gold  lavished  on  drapery,  architec- 
ture,  and  occasionally  scenery.  The  MS  has  been 
variously  attributed  to  Palestine,  Italy,  and  Con- 
stantinople.  Its  sloping  uncial  script  suggests  a 
gth-C.  origin,  although  various  attempts  at  greater 
precision  on  stylistic  or  iconographical  grounds 
remain  inconclusive.  Several  pages  with  text  and 
illustrations  missing  in  the  Palaiologan  period  were 
then  supplied.  The  MS  was  brought  from  Walla- 
chia  to  the  Bibliothèque  Royalc  in  Paris  in  1730. 

ed.  PG  95:1041-1588,  96:9-544. 

lit.  M.  Richard,  DictSpir  5  (1962)  476-86  (rp.  in  his 
Opera  minora,  vol.  1,  pt.  1).  Idem,  “Les  ‘Parallela’  de  saint 
Jean  Damascène,”  12  CEB  (Belgrade  1964)  2:485-89.  O. 
Wahl,  Die  Prophelenúlate  der  Sacra  Parallela,  2  vols.  (Munich 
1965).  K.  Holl,  Die  Sacra  Parallela  des  Johannes  Damascenus 
(Leipzig  1896).  K.  Weitzmann,  The  Miniatures  of  the  Sacra 
Parallela  (Princeton  1979).  -E.M.J.,  A.K.,  A.C. 

SACRIFICE.  See  Eucharist. 
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SACRILEGE  ( iepocrukLot ),  a  crime  against  a  sa- 
cred  person,  thing,  or  place.  Sacrilege  against 
persons  is  mistreatment  of  an  individual  who  has 
dedicated  himself  or  herself  to  God:  it  ranged 
from  raping  consecrated  virgins  (e.g.,  Gregory  of 
Nazianzos,  PG  37:3418)  to  the  beating  and  im- 
prisonment  of  clergymen  or  their  arraignment  in 
a  secular  court,  a  procedure  from  which  even 
patriarchs  were  not  protected.  Sacrilege  against 
things  is  the  misuse  of  sacred  objects  such  as  the 
eucharistic  elements  or  icons;  the  Iconoclasts  and 
Iconodules  exchanged  accusations  of  sacrilege, 
the  Iconoclasts  accusing  their  opponents  of  idol- 
atry,  while  the  Iconodules  charged  their  adver- 
saries  with  attacking  sacred  icons.  Attempts  of  the 
state  to  confiscate  sacred  vessels  in  times  of  crisis 
(under  Herakleios  or  Alexios  I)  were  interpreted 
by  the  opposition  as  sacrilege.  Simony  can  also  be 
viewed  as  a  type  of  sacrilege  against  things.  Sac- 
rilege  against  places  is  a  violation  of  a  cemetery 
(see  Grave-robbing)  or  church.  The  law  of  asy- 
lum  protected  churches  from  violent  intrusions, 
but  Byz.  authors  report  many  cases  of  the  sacrile- 
gious  treatment  of  church  buildings  by  external 
enemies,  heredcs,  or  warring  factions,  and  ha- 
giographers  relate  stories  of  divine  punishment 
for  sacrilege  against  places.  In  theory,  ecclesias- 
tical  lands  were  considered  inalienable,  but  the 
perception  of  the  seizure  of  church  land  as  sac- 
rilege  contradicted  the  concept  of  state  control 
over  all  lands  of  the  empire,  and  canon  law  yielded 
to  pressure  from  the  state.  An  excessively  luxu- 
rious  lifestyle  on  the  part  of  clergymen  was  also 
considered  hierosylia  (e.g.,  [pseudo-]Palladios, 
Dialogus,  ed.  P.R.  Coleman-Norton  [Cambridge 
1928]  70.4). 

lit.  N.  Iung,  DTC  14  (1939)  692-703.  A.  Christophilo- 
poulos,  Hellenikon  ekklesiaslikon  dikaion  3  (Athens  1956)  49f. 
Troianos,  Poinalios  12-16,48-52.  -A.K. 

SAEWULF,  English  pilgrim  who  visited  Palestine 
in  1102-03,  probably  a  merchant  by  profession. 
The  focus  of  his  Relatio,  written  in  Latin,  is  Jeru- 
salem  and  the  Holy  Land  with  its  monuments  and 
relics,  but  on  the  way  there  and  back  Saewulf 
visited  Cyprus,  some  islands  in  the  Aegean,  and 
Byz.  cities.  His  information  about  these  sites  com- 
bines  reality,  Christian  tradition,  and  scraps  of 
ancient  lore.  We  learn  that  “Galienus,”  whom 


Saewulf  calls  “the  most  highly  esteemed  physi- 
cian,”  was  born  in  “Anchos”  (in  fact  Pergamon); 
that  John  the  Evangelist  was  banished  to  Patmos; 
that  Andros  was  famous  for  its  production  of 
precious  silk  cloth;  and  that  Smyrna  was  a  great 
city.  The  description  stops  at  the  “Arm  of  St. 
George”  (here  meaning  the  Hellespont)  and  the 
two  cities  on  its  opposite  shores,  which  he  calls 
“the  keys  of  Constantinople,”  whence  he  sailed  to 
Macedonia. 

f.d.  and  tr.  The  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Clifton  in  PPTS  4.2  (London  1896).  Russ.  tr.  P.  Bezobrazov 
in  PPSb  9  (1885)  259-9 1. 

Lir.  Beazley,  Geography  2: 139-55.  -A.K. 

SAGAS.  Written  mainly  in  the  1 3th  C.  but  based 
on  oral  tales  and  poetry  composed  from  the  gth 

C.  onward,  the  Icelandic  sagas  often  set  the  ex- 
ploits  of  their  Scandinavian  heroes,  such  as  Har- 
old  Hardrada,  in  Rus’  (Gardariki)  and  in  Con- 
stantinople  (Mikligard,  the  Great  Town).  They 
rarely  provide  reliably  precise  historical  informa- 
tion  but  can  corroborate  and  supplement  evi- 
dence  for  events  in  Byz.  and  Rus’,  esp.  concerning 
the  Varangians.  Some  of  their  material  and  lit- 
erary  motifs  probably  emanated  from  a  Varan- 
gian  milieu.  Stender-Petersen  has  suggested  that 
parts  of  the  Povest’  vremennych  let  may  also 
derive  from  Varangian  sagas. 

lit.  A.  Stender-Petersen,  Die  V arägersage  ah  Quelle  der 
allrussischen  Chronik  (Copenhagen  1934).  E.A.  Rydzevskaja, 
Drevnjaja  Rus'  i  Skandinavija  v  IX— XIV  vv.  (Moscow  1978). 

D.  Fry,  Norse  Sagas  Translaled  inlo  English:  A  Bibliography 

(New  York  1980).  C.J.  CIover,J.  Lindow,  OldNorse-Icelandic 
Literalure:  a  Critical  Guide  (Ithaca-London  1985).  Davidson, 
Road  tn  Byz.  -S.C.F. 

SAGION  {crayLop,  Lat.  sagum),  term  used  for  sev- 
eral  varieties  of  cloak.  It  could  be  worn  by  sol- 
diers:  a  military  treatise  of  ca.6oo  ( Strat.Maurik . 
XII  B.1.8)  prescribed  that  infantrymen  should 
wear  simple  belts  but  no  “Bulgarian  sagia ”;  heavy- 
weight  sagia  were  used  as  blankets  and  tents  (V.4_3- 
5).  The  term  could  also  be  used  for  the  cloak  of 
a  hermit  (John  Moschos,  PG  87:2908^).  In  the 
i2th  C.  the  term  appears  in  the  typihon  of  the 
Recharitomene  nunnery  (P.  Gautier,  REB  43 
[1985]  75.1013)  as  a  general  term  for  monastic 
robes. 

The  sagion  was  also  an  element  of  court  attire: 
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SACID  IBN  BATRÎQ 


according  to  a  ìoth-C.  ceremonial  book,  during 
the  procession  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mokios,  patri- 
kioì  wore  red  ( alethina )  sagia,  while  protospatharioi 
had  red  spekia  ( De  cer.  99.1-3) — the  latter  being, 
according  to  R.  Guilland  ( REGr  58  [1945]  196- 
201),  a  garment  worn  beneath  the  cloak.  In  the 
late  gth-C.  Kletorologion  of  Phiiotheos  (Oikonomi- 
des,  Listes  171.18—19),  protospatharioi  are  clad  in 
both  sagia  and  spehia.  D.  Beljaev  (Bymntina,  vol.  2 
[St.  Petersburg  1893]  23C  n.2)  suggested  that  the 
sagion  was  a  “semi-festive”  cloak,  shorter  than  the 
chlamys.  The  emperor  wore  the  sagion  over  the 
SRAramangion  (De  cer.  192.3-4);  it  could  be  pur- 
ple  and  have  a  gold-embroidered  border  and  pearl 
ornament  (ibid.  72.7,  634.14— 1 6).  In  the  Psalter 
of  Basil  II  the  emperor’s  cloak,  probably  a  sagion, 
is  blue.  E.  Piltz  (Figura  n.s.  17  [1976]  13—26) 
wrongly  associates  sagion  and  sakkos. 

lit.  J.  Ebersolt,  Mélanges  d’histoire  et  d’archéologie  byz- 
anlines  (Paris  1917)  56E  Treitinger,  Kaismdee  25,  n.75. 

-A.K. 

SA'lD  IBN  BATRÎQ.  See  Eutychios  of  Alex- 

ANDRIA. 

SAILOR  (rr^tái'/ttoç,  also  7rA.airi7ç),  the  holder  of  a 
naval  strateia  serving  in  the  imperial  navy  or  in 
the  thematic  fleets.  Sailors  fell  into  two  categories: 
those  who  actually  sailed  the  ship  (rowers,  steers- 
men)  and  the  marines,  who  fought  or  launched 
Greek  fire  or  projectiles  against  the  enemy  (Ahr- 
weiler,  Mer  397—407).  A  novel  of  Constantine  VII 
Porphyrogennetos  set  the  minimum  property  value 
sufficient  to  support  a  naval  strateia  in  the  mari- 
time  themes  of  Samos,  Aegean  Sea,  and  Kibyr- 
rhaiotai  at  four  pounds  of  gold;  such  a  high 
value  was  necessary  because  these  fleets,  which 
saw  more  action,  were  self-equipped  and  rowed. 
Other  thematic  sailors  or  those  of  the  imperial 
fleet  (who  received  salaries)  were  to  have  property 
of  at  least  two  pounds  of  gold  to  support  their 
strateia  (Zepos,  Jus  1:222.9—223.9).  The  naval  stra- 
teia  was  among  the  less  burdensome,  however, 
falling  between  maintenance  of  the  public  post 
and  infantrymen  (Zon.  3:506.3—6);  it  was  fiscal- 
ized  during  the  1  ìth  C.  before  being  abolished  by 
Manuel  I  Komnenos.  -E.M. 

SAINT  (äyi oç),  or  holy  man  (ó'o-toç),  synonymous 
titles  given  to  Christians  who  by  their  death  (mar- 
tyr)  or  by  their  perfect  life  (confessor)  made 


manifest  their  close  linkage  with  the  divine  world. 
The  Byz.  did  not  have  a  formal  procedure  of 
canonization  until  very  late  in  their  history,  and 
the  acceptance  of  an  individual  as  a  saint  was 
based  on  local  traditions,  reflected  in  the  inclusion 
of  the  saint  in  the  church  calendar  and  in  syn- 
axaria.  Essential  characteristics  of  saints  were  their 
constant  battle  against  demons  and  their  capacity 
for  working  miracles.  Saints  belonged  to  all  walks 
of  life — from  emperors  (John  III  Vatatzes)  and 
empresses  (St.  Theodora  [wife  of  Theophilos], 
St.  Theophano  [wife  of  Leo  VI]),  to  patriarchs, 
generals,  craftsmen,  and  peasants,  and  even  to 
freedmen  (Andrew  the  Fool),  converted  Jews 
(Constantine  the  Jew),  and  reformed  criminals 
(Moses  the  Black).  Saints  of  the  4th  to  6th  C. 
apparently  originated  from  and  were  closely  con- 
nected  to  predominantly  urban  milieus  whereas, 
beginning  with  Nicholas  of  Sion  and  Theodore 
of  Syreon,  the  countryside  and  then  the  capital 
assumed  the  leading  role  in  producing  saints. 

The  cult  of  saints  included  commemoration  of 
their  anniversaries  (feastdays,  the  days  of  their 
death),  composition  of  their  vitae,  dedication  of 
churches  to  them,  veneration  of  their  icons  and 
relics;  hymns  in  honor  of  the  saints  and  readings 
from  their  vitae  were  included  in  the  office.  The 
saint  was  considered  as  the  embodiment  of  Chris- 
tian  virtues,  and  in  popular  conception  the  image 
of  the  saint  rivaled  that  of  the  emperor;  the  role 
of  the  saint  was,  however,  questioned  in  the  i2th 
C.,  at  least  by  intellectuals  (P.  Magdalino  in  Byz. 
Saint  51—66).  (See  also  Hagiography  and  Hagio- 
GRAPHICAL  ILLUSTRATION.) 

lit.  Bibliolheca  sanctorum,  12  vols.  and  indices  (Rome 
1961—70).  D.H.  Farmer,  The  Oxford  Diclionary  of  Saints'1 
(Oxford  1987).  T.  Baumeister,  RAC  14  (1987)  96-150.  H. 
Delehaye,  Sanctus  (Brussels  1927;  rp.  1954).  The  Byianline 
Saint,  ed.  S.  Hackel  (London  1981).  P.  Brown,  Society  and 
the  Holy  in  Late  Anliquity  (Berkeley  1982).  J.  Seiber,  The 
Urban  Saint  in  Early  Byiantine  Social  History  (Oxford  1977). 

-A.K. 

SAINT’S  LIFE.  See  Vita. 


SAINTS’  DAYS.  See  Calendar,  Church;  Feast. 

SARELLARIOS  (cra/ce\Xáptoç),  the  title  of  both 
an  administrative  and  ecclesiastical  official.  The 
functions  of  the  administrative  sakellarios  changed 
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over  the  centuries.  The  first  known  official  of  this 
title  was  Paul,  a  former  slave,  appointed  to  the 
post  by  Zeno  (Jones,  LRE  3:162,  n.7).  The  duties 
of  the  sakellarios  in  the  early  period  were  con- 
nected  with  the  care  of  the  imperial  bedchamber; 
the  official  is  simultaneously  named  spatharios  and 
sahellarìos  (I.  Sevcenko,  ZRVl  12  [1970]  3)  or  kou- 
bikoularios  and  sakellarios  (Laurent,  Corpus  2,  nos. 
737.  739-42.  744,  747).  Under  Jusdnian  II 
the  eunuch  Stephen  was  appointed  sakellarios.  De- 
spite  the  narne  of  the  office,  which  implies  that 
th esakellarios  was  head  of  the  sarellion,  the  func- 
tions  of  the  sakellarios  were  not  always  financial. 
Herakleios  sent  the  sakellarios  Theodore  at  the 
head  of  an  army;  under  Constans  II  a  sakellarios 
conducted  the  examination  of  Maximos  the  Con- 
fessor.  Patr.  Nikephoros  I  (Nikeph.  23.12,  37.12— 
13)  calls  both  Theodore  and  Stephen  “treasurers 
(tamiai)  of  the  imperial  funds.”  This  passage  in- 
dicates  that  by  the  early  8th  C.  the  office  had 
acquired  fiscal  responsibilides,  but  does  not  dem- 
onstrate  (as  Bury  [. Adm .  System  85]  suggested)  that 
sakellarioi  of  the  7th  C.  were  already  treasurers.  A 
seal  of  the  early  gth  C.  seems  to  name  the  patrikios 
Basil  as  chartoularios  of  the  imperial  vestiarion 
and  saheílarios  (Laurent,  Corpus  2,  no.748). 

By  the  mid-gth  C.  the  sahellarios  became  a  gen- 
eral  comptroller,  a  high-ranking  official  who  had 
notaries  at  every  serreton.  From  the  end  of  the 
ìith  C.  the  epithet  megas  was  added  to  the  des- 
ignation  of  sahellarios.  Dölger  hypothesized  that 
after  1094  the  duties  of  the  sahellarios  were  as- 
sumed  by  the  megas  logariastes;  later,  however, 
the  sakellarios  was  restored.  The  sakellarios  func- 
tioned  until  1196  (the  last  mentioned  in  Lavra  1, 
nos.  6jf). 

The  ecclesiastical  sakellarios  was  a  clerical  official 
whose  title  probably  originated  in  a  connecdon 
between  his  office  and  a  cathedral  treasury  (sa- 
kellion)  analogous  to  the  connection  between  the 
identically  named  irnperial  institutions.  The  pa- 
triarchal  sahellanos  rose  to  prorninence  at  the  end 
of  the  ìith  C.,  acquired  the  epithet  megas,  dis- 
placed  the  ( megas )  skeuophylax  as  the  second 
ranking  official  on  the  staff  of  the  patriarchate, 
and  became  closely  involved  in  the  reform  of 
monastic  patronage  undertaken  by  Patr.  Nicholas 
III  Grammadkos  and  Emp.  Alexios  I.  By  this 
dme,  the  office  had  lost  any  financial  funcdons  it 
may  have  had  and  carried  responsibility  for  the 
supervision  of  the  monasteries  of  Constantinople 


(Balsamon,  Rhalles-Potles,  Syntagma  4:534.31-32), 
including,  notably,  the  registradon  and  execudon 
of  patriarchal  acts  entrusting  monastic  houses  to 
the  care  of  lay  patrons  (see  Ephoros;  Charisti- 
kion).  Perhaps  for  a  time  in  the  i3th  C.  this  role 
was  restricted  to  convents.  By  this  date,  the  insti- 
tution  was  replicated  throughout  the  provinces. 
A  late  i3th-C.  act  of  the  metropolitan  of  Thes- 
salonike  shows  the  local  megas  sakellarios  fulfilling 
exactly  the  same  functions  as  his  counterpart  in 
Constantinople  (ed.  P.  Magdalino,  REB  35  [1977] 
285). 

lit.  Dölger,  Beiträge  16-19.  Oikonomides,  Listes  312. 
Darrouzès,  Öffikia  310-14,  551,  556,  558,  561.  Meester,  De 
monachico  statu  183-85.  -A.K.,  P.M. 


SARELLION  (craKÉWi.ov),  or  sakelle,  or  sakella; 
terms  used  for  treasury,  with  three  different 
meanings. 

1.  Imperial  Treasury.  The  Byz.  variously  at- 
tempted  to  derive  the  etymology  of  the  term. 
Anastasios  of  Sinai  (PG  8g:84CD)  explained  sa- 
kella  as  a  Syriac  word  for  “receiving,”  while  Bai.- 
samon  (Rhalles-Potles,  Synlagma  4:534.28-29) 
defined  sahellon  ( sic )  as  “management  and 
preservation.”  Dölger  (Beiträge  25)  equates  sakel- 
lion  with  the  tamieion,  that  is,  the  bureau  of  the 
comes  rerum  privatarum.  The  7th-C.  texts,  how- 
ever,  do  not  have  this  specific  meaning:  in  the 
Life  of  John  Eleemon  (ch.12.5— 9),  Leondos  of 
Neapolis  speaks  of  the  demosia  (state)  sakella,  to 
which  special  taxes  would  flow,  and  in  the  Stra- 
tegiron  of  Maurice  (2:9.10—11),  the  sahellion 
functions  as  a  treasury  to  reward  soldiers  freed 
from  captivity.  The  sakellion  was  a  treasury  of 
money,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  vestiarion. 
It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  sarellarios  was 
for  a  while  a  head  of  the  sakellion ,  but  already  in 
the  gth-C.  taktikon  of  Uspenskij  he  is  distin- 
guished  from  thc  chartoularios  of  thc  sahel'e, 
the  latter  having  the  rank  of  palrikios.  Besides 
being  a  treasury,  the  sakellion  accumulated  varied 
functions,  as  can  be  concluded  from  the  list  of  its 
staff  which  included,  besides  clerks,  a  zygostates 
(controller  of  the  weight  [of  coins]),  metretes  (con- 
troller  of  measures),  directors  of  philanthropic 
institutions,  and  a  domestikos  tes  thymeles,  responsi- 
ble  for  expenditures  on  public  amusement.  By 
the  1  ìth  C.  the  sakelle  was  the  place  where  the 
inventory  (brebion)  of  imperial  monasteries  and 
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their  properdes  was  registered  ( Ivir .  1,  no.9.30). 
The  sekreton  was  also  called  the  “imperial  sakel- 
lion ,”  and  its  head  ho  epi  sakelliou.  The  extant  seals 
cover  the  period  from  the  8th/gth  to  the  1 1  th/ 
i2th  C.  The  last  mention  in  written  sources  is  of 
1 145  (MM  6: 105.27). 

2—3.  Ecclesiastical  Usages.  Sakellion  or  sakelle 
was  originally  a  treasury  of  the  Great  Church  of 
Constantinople,  analogous  to  the  imperial  sakel- 
lion.  Possibly  following  imperial  precedent,  the 
officials  associated  with  the  patriarchal  sakellion 
had,  by  the  ìogos,  lost  their  residual  function  as 
treasurers  and  become  responsible  for  religious 
foundations  under  patriarchal  jurisdiction:  the 
megas  sakellarios  for  monasteries  and  the  sakelliou 
( ho  sakelliou)  for  public  churches. 

Sakelle  was  also  the  name  given  to  the  jail  of  the 
Great  Church  for  clerical  offenders,  first  attested 
in  the  ìoth  C.  (Darrouzès,  Epistoliers  68.13). 

lit.  1.  Bury,  Adm.  System  93-95.  Laurent,  Corpus  2,  nos. 
737-83.  Guilland,  Tilres,  pt. XVIII  (1971),  412-14. 

-A.K. 

LIT.  2—3.  Darrouzès,  Offikta  62-64,  3 18-22.  -P.M. 

SAKKOS  (cráiocoç),  a  form  of  tunic;  the  word 
originally  meant  coarse  sackcloth.  In  the  late  Ro- 
man  empire  the  sakkos  was  a  symbol  of  asceticism 
or  penitence;  Sakkophoroi,  “those  wearing  sack- 
cloth,”  became  the  name  of  a  group  of  heretics 
who  practiced  an  extreme  asceticism.  It  is  un- 
known  how  and  when  the  word  acquired  the 
meaning  of  the  Latin  dalmatica,  a  T-shaped  tunic 
with  broad  sleeves:  it  had  a  slit  for  the  head  and 
extended  to  the  knees. 

The  imperial  sakkos  was  the  equivalent  of  or 
successor  to  the  divetesion.  According  to  a  iqth- 
C.  ceremonial  book  (pseudo-Kod.  224.27,  256.25), 
the  emperor  wore  the  sakkos  at  his  coronation  at 
Hagia  Sophia  (where  at  one  point  it  was  covered 
by  a  mandyas),  on  Palm  Sunday,  and  probably  at 
the  prohypsis.  On  Christmas  the  emperor  wore  a 
black  sakkos,  interpreted  by  the  same  source 
(201.10—12)  as  symbolic  of  the  “mystery  of  im- 
perial  power”;  this  color,  however,  might  reflect 
the  early  meaning  of  the  word  as  the  garb  of 
penitence  and  asceticism. 

The  sakkos  was  also  a  church  vestment.  Accord- 
ing  to  Balsamon  (Rhalles-Potles,  Syntagma 
4:478.26-33,  546.31),  the  wearing  of  the  sakkos 
was  a  patriarchal  prerogative,  but  by  the  i3th  C. 
it  was  permitted  to  certain  metropolitans,  and  its 


use  was  eventually  extended  to  bishops  as  well. 
As  a  vestment  it  was  richly  ornamented;  the  most 
elaborate  as  well  as  the  earliest  surviving  ex- 
ample  is  the  so-called  Dalmatic  of  Charle- 
magne  ( 1 4th  C.).  From  the  i4th  C.  onward,  Christ 
is  sometimes  depicted  wearing  the  sakkos  in  scenes 
of  the  Communion  of  the  Apostles  in  apse  deco- 
ration. 

lit.  Papas,  Messgewände  105-30.  Walter,  Art  &  Ritual 
17-19,  216.  E.  Piltz,  “Troìs  sakkoi  byzantins,"  Figura  n.s. 
17(1976)13-26.  -A.K. 

SALADIN  (Saläh  al-Dln  Yusuf  ibn  Aiyûb),  sultan 
of  Egypt  (from  1 169),  Damascus  (from  1 174),  and 
Aleppo  (from  1 1 83),  and  suzerain  of  Mosul  (from 
1186);  born  Takrit  1 138,  died  Damascus  4  Mar. 

1 193.  Having  reunified  the  lands  of  Nür  al-DIn, 
Saladin  concentrated  on  war  against  the  Cru- 
sader  states.  About  1 185  Androniros  I  alleg- 
edly  asked  him  for  an  alliance.  After  Saladin  con- 
quered  Jerusalem  in  1 187,  Isaac  II  requested  his 
friendship  and  allowed  the  recognition  of  the 
'Abbäsid  caliph  in  the  mosque  in  Constantinople. 
Saladin’s  embassies  to  Constantinople  (1188-89) 
sought  information  about  the  gathering  Third 
Crusade  and  seemingly  encouraged  Isaac  to  resist 
Crusader  armies  that  passed  through  Byz.  Isaac 
probably  sought  favor  for  Greek  Orthodoxy  and 
possibly  territorial  grants  in  Saladin’s  realm.  Isaac 
therefore  tried  to  destroy  the  Crusade  of  Fred- 
erick  I  Barbarossa.  In  1 190— 92  Isaac’s  frequent 
messages  to  Saladin  seem  to  have  gained  an  in- 
effectual  alliance  against  Isaac  Romnenos,  basileus 
of  Cyprus.  The  relationship  between  Saladin  and 
Isaac  justified  Westerners  in  depicting  Byz.  as  pro- 
Muslim.  Saladin  founded  the  Ayyûbid  dynasty. 

lit.  M.C.  Lyons,  D.E.P.  Jackson,  Saladin:  The  Politics  of 
the  Holy  War  (Cambridge  1982).  H.  Möhring,  Saladin  und 
der  dritte  Kreuzzug:  Aiyubidische  Strategie  und  Diplomatie  im 
Vergleich  oomehmlich  der  arabischen  mit  den  laleinischen  Quellen 
(Wiesbaden  1 980).  R.-J .  Lilie,  “Noch  einmal  zu  dem  Thema 
‘Byzanz  und  die  Kreuzfahrerslaaten,'  ”  ìn  Varia,  voI.  1 
(Bonn  1984)  142-63.  -C.M.B. 

SALAMIS.  See  Cyprus. 

SALE  (7rpä<Tiç),  a  legal  transaction  in  which  rights 
of  disposal  are  exchanged  for  money.  In  general, 
all  things  (movable  and  immovable,  animals)  and 
rights  (including  state  functions  and  dignities, 
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the  purchase  of  titi.es)  could  be  the  basis  for  a 
sale  contract.  Limitations  arose  as  a  result  of 
various  economic,  political,  and  social  concerns, 
for  example,  with  regard  to  ecclesiastical  or  mili- 
tary  property  (stratiotira  rtemata),  in  trans- 
actions  involving  politically  sensitive  goods  (pur- 
ple  dye,  weaponry),  in  the  market  regulations  of 
big  cities,  in  the  protimesis  of  neighbors,  in  the 
prohibition  against  selling  oneself,  in  the  respect 
for  slave  families,  etc.  An  admissible  sale  contract 
could  be  either  oral  or  written.  In  the  case  of 
defects  in  the  merchandise,  the  goods  could  be 
returned  within  six  months  or  a  reduction  in  the 
price  could  be  demanded  within  a  year.  Special 
regulations  governed  the  purchase  of  animals  in 
the  marketplace  ( Bk .  of  Eparch  21.5,6).  The  seller 
had  to  protect  the  buyer  from  legal  deficiencies 
(dephension).  If  the  seller  did  not  succeed  in  the 
dephension  and  the  item  was  lost,  the  buyer  was 
entitled  to  double  the  sale  price  plus  the  value  of 
improvements  made  to  it  (beltiosis).  Apart  from 
the  laesio  enormis  (or  diplasiasmos :  if  the  sale  price 
was  less  than  half  the  value  of  the  item),  which 
was  operative  in  every  sale,  price  regulation  is 
documented  primarily  for  transactions  involving 
the  provisioning  of  Constantinople  (see  Monop- 
oly). 

Deeds  of  Purchase.  Some  Byz.  formularies  of 
deeds  of  purchase  have  survived  (e.g.,  D.  Simon, 
S.  Troianos,  FM  2  [1977]  267—71,  2gof)  as  have 
actual  documents,  both  originals  and  copies.  The 
earlier  documents  are  primarily  papyri  from  Egypt, 
the  Albertini  Tablets,  and  Ravenna  papyri;  the 
later  ones  are  charters  in  monastic  archives.  G. 
Ferrari  (Byzantinisches  Archiv  4(1910]  1 00)  stressed 
the  uniformity  that  characterizes  Byz.  deeds  of 
purchase  and  their  similarity  in  structure  with 
those  from  southern  Italy;  according  to  D.  Simon 
(in  Flores  legum  H.J.  Schellema  oblati  [Groningen 
1971]  175),  this  uniformity  originated  in  the  6th 
C.  due  to  the  activity  of  law  schools  in  Constan- 
tinople  and  Berytus.  Byz.  deeds  of  purchase  from 
the  i3th-i4th  C.  show  certain  significant  local 
variations,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  the 
clauses  or  sections  of  documents  from  chanceller- 
ies  in  Thessalonike,  Serres,  Miletos,  and  Smyrna 
(Kazhdan,  Agrarnye  otnosenija  28-36). 

ut.  D.  Nörr,  “Das  Struktur  des  Raufes  nach  den  byzan- 
tinischen  Rechtsbüchern,’'  ByzF  1  (1966)  230—59.  M.  Sar- 
genti,  “La  compravendita  nel  tardo  diritto  romano,”  StvÀi 
Bucardt,  voi.  2  (Milan  1982)  341-63.  J.-O.  Tjäder,  Die 


nichtliteranschen  lateinischen  Papyri  Italiens,  vol.  2  (Stocltholm 
1982)  29—46.  P.  Zepos,  “Paradosis  engraphou  e  di’engra- 
phou  eis  to  byzantinon  kai  to  metabyzantinon  dikaion,”  in 
Mneme  G.  Petropoulou,  vol.  1  (Athens  1984)  85—98.  -A.K. 

SALERNO  (1akepivóv,  in  De  adrn.  imp.  27.4),  city 
in  Campania  on  the  southwest  coast  of  Italy.  It 
was  captured  by  the  Lombards  probably  after  625 
(T.C.  Lounghis,  Les  ambassades  byzantines  en  Occi- 
dent  [Athens  1980]  107)  and  formed  a  part  of  the 
duchy  of  Benevento.  By  849  Salerno  gained  in- 
dependence  and  formed  a  separate  duchy.  Like 
Benevento  and  Capua,  Salerno  was  threatened  by 
Arab  attacks  and  by  the  end  of  the  gth  C.  had  to 
acknowledge  Byz.  suzerainty.  In  887  the  Byz.  con- 
firmed  the  possessions  of  Guaimar  I  of  Salerno 
within  the  borders  of  849  and  conferred  upon 
him  the  title  of  patrikios ;  in  893/4  they  even  at- 
tempted  to  seize  Salerno  but  failed  (Falkenhau- 
sen,  Dominaiione  36f).  After  a  victory  over  the 
Arabs  at  the  Garigliano  in  915,  the  Byz.  expe- 
rienced  a  series  of  setbacks  in  the  920S  that  al- 
lowed  Guaimar  II  of  Salerno  to  strengthen  his 
position  and  subjugate  some  territories  in  Lu- 
cania. 

In  the  mid-ioth  C.  a  new  element  appeared  on 
the  scene  in  Italy — the  Germany  of  Otto  I.  Pal- 
dolf  I  Capodiferro  of  Capua  became  Otto’s  vassal 
and  under  his  rule  assembled  Lombard  lands  in 
central  Italy;  in  977  Paldolf  established  his  au- 
thority  over  Salerno.  After  Paldolfs  death  in  981, 
however,  his  great  dominion  disintegrated,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Salerno  accepted  as  their  ruler 
the  duke  Manso  of  Amalfi  (966—1004),  an  ally  of 
Byz.  Otto  II  besieged  Salerno  in  982;  the  city 
surrendered  only  after  Otto  had  recognized  Manso. 
Salerno  continued  to  profit  from  the  rivalry  of 
the  two  empires  that  enabled  Guaimar  V  (1027— 
52)  to  consolidate  his  rule;  he  united  Capua,  Amalfi, 
and  Gaeta  under  his  authority  and,  acting  in  con- 
cert  with  the  Normans,  shook  off  thc  last  traccs 
of  Byz.  suzerainty.  It  was  to  be  only  a  temporary 
period  of  independence,  however;  Guaimar’s  son 
Gisulf  II  (1052—76),  after  desperate  attempts  to 
enlist  the  support  of  Amalfi  and  Constantinople, 
surrendered  his  city  to  the  Normans  in  1076. 
Salerno  was  one  of  the  centers  of  Byz.  cultural 
influence  in  Italy,  esp.  famous  for  its  medical 
school,  which  developed  Greek  traditions. 

Monuments  of  Salerno.  The  Lombard  ruler 
Arechis  II  (758—87)  repaired  the  city  walls,  built 
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a  palace,  and  constructed  a  church  dedicated  to 
SS.  Pietro  e  Paolo  (Ward-Perkins,  From  Classical 
Antiquity  54,  17 ìf,  197).  The  cathedral,  sponsored 
by  Archbp.  Alfanus  I  (1058-85)  and  Robert 
Guiscard,  was  consecrated  in  1084.  Byz.  bronze 
doors  were  donated  by  Landulfo  Butrumile  and 
his  wife.  Fragmentary  mosaics  on  the  east  wall  of 
the  transept  were  identified  by  Kitzinger  as  the 
work  of  Byz.-trained  craftsmen  from  Montecas- 
sino;  more  recently,  however,  A.  Carucci  reports 
restorations  that  in  his  opinion  reveal  that  the 
mosaics  must  postdate  the  decoration  of  Alfanus 
I,  putting  the  Cassinese  connection  in  doubt. 

lit.  C.  Carucci,  II  principato  di  Salerno  (Salerno  1910). 
Guida  alla.  storia  di  Salerno,  ed.  A.  Leone,  G.  Vitoie,  1 
(Salerno  1982)  55—207.  P.  Delogu,  Mito  di  una  città  meri- 
dionale  (Naples  1977).  A.  Carucci,  /  mosaici  salernitani  nella 
storia  e  neWarte  (Cava  dei  Tirreni  1983).  Kitzinger,  Art  of 
Bsiantium  271—89.  Aggtornamento  Bertaux  5:552—54. 

-A.K.,  D.K 

SÄLIHIDS,  the  dominant  group  among  Arab 
foederati  in  the  5th  C.,  sometimes  called  the 
Zokomids.  Their  history  is  obscure  and  it  is  not 
entirely  clear  whence  they  wandered  into  Oriens 
and  where  they  settled.  Byz.  sources  have  pre- 
served  the  name  of  Zokomos,  the  first  of  their 
chiefs  in  the  service  of  Byz.,  while  Arabic  sources 
cite  Däwüd  (David),  one  of  the  last.  The  Sälihids 
fought  for  Theodosios  II  and  participated  in  his 
two  short  Persian  wars.  They  performed  their 
function  as  christianized  foederati  until  the  Ghas- 
sänids  eclipsed  them  as  the  dominant  federate 
power,  but  they  continued  as  Byz.  allies  until  the 
Arab  conquests.  The  first  recorded  instance  of 
Arabic  court  poetry  in  Oriens  is  associated  with 
the  Sâlihids;  it  was  probably  under  their  influence 
that  a  version  of  the  Arabic  script  was  developed 
in  Oriens  that  made  use  of  both  the  old  Nabatean 
and  new  Syriac  scripts. 

lit.  Shahid,  Byz.  &  Arabs  (yth  c. ).  -I.A.Sh. 

SALLOUSTIOS  (2a\(\)oúcrTtoç),  4th-C.  author 
of  a  Greek  handbook  of  Neoplatonism  entitled 
On  the  Gods  and  the  Worìd.  He  has  been  variously 
identified  with  Flavius  Sallustius,  consul  in  363, 
and  with  Saturninius  Secundus  Salutius,  praeto- 
rian  prefect  in  the  East  in  361—67,  a  high  political 
and  intellectual  confidant  of  Julian.  Either  way, 
his  book  can  be  understood  as  involved  with  Ju- 
lian’s  anti-Christian  policy. 


ed.  Saloustios,  Des  dieux  et  du  monde,  ed.  G.  Rochefort 
(Paris  1960),  with  Fr.  tr.  Sallustius  Conceming  the  Gods  and 
the  Unwerse,  ed.  A.D.  Nock  (Cambridge  1926),  with  Eng. 
tr. 

lit.  G.  Rochefort,  "Le  Peri  theon  kai  kosmou  de  Saloustios 
et  l’influence  de  l’empereur  Julien,”  REGr  69  (1956)  50- 
66.  R.  Étienne,  “Fìavius  Sallustius  et  Secundus  Salutius,” 
REA  65  (1963)  104-13.  -B.B. 

SALONA  (Sá\wReç,  mod.  Solin  in  Yugoslavia),  a 
Roman  municipium  and  port  in  Illyricum  on  the 
Dalmatian  sea  coast.  Finds  of  coins  and  pottery 
suggest  prosperity  in  the  4th  C.  despite  the  scar- 
city  of  building  remains  from  this  period  (V.  von 
Gonzenbach  in  Excavations  at  Salona,  Yugoslavia, 
ed.  C.  Clairmont  [Park  Ridge,  N.J.,  1975]  i34f). 
The  mausoleum  of  Anastasios  in  the  Marusínac 
cemetery  may  date  as  early  as  ca.300,  while  the 
first  episcopal  basilica,  the  southern  part  of  Sa- 
lona’s  twin  cathedral,  may  be  of  the  mid-4th  C. 
(Rrautheimer,  ECBArch  180).  The  northern 
church,  the  basilica  urbana,  dates  to  the  first  quarter 
of  the  5th  C.  In  the  5th  C.  Salona  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Ostrogoths,  who  contributed  to  the 
development  of  Arianism  in  the  city.  Dyggve  ( in - 
fra)  suggests  that  at  least  one  of  the  basilicas  ex- 
cavated  in  Salona  was  Arian.  Salona  became  a 
metropolis  and  in  530  the  site  of  a  council,  its 
bìshop  Honorius  being  called  archiepiscopus.  Re- 
conquered  by  the  Byz.  under  Justinian  I  ca.537, 
Salona  was  subjected  to  Slav  and  Avar  attacks,  but 
probably  remained  inhabited  until  the  630S  (I. 
Marovic  in  Disputationes  salonitanae,  vol.  2  [Split 
1984]  293—314).  Its  population  then  migrated  to 
nearby  Split,  where  the  episcopal  center  was  also 
transferred;  the  greatly  venerated  relics  of  the 
Salonitan  martyrs,  however,  were  carried  to  Rome. 
Only  the  mausoleum  of  Anastasios  was  able  to 
survive  the  general  destruction  of  Salona.  The 
site  was  revived  as  Solin  under  Croatian  rulers  by 
the  nth  C.;  some  new  churches  were  built  and 
in  1076  King  Zvonimir  was  crowned  there. 

lit.  E.  Dyggve,  History  of  Salonitan  Christianity  (Oslo  1951). 
I.  Nikolajevié,  "Salona  cristiana  aux  VIe  et  VIIe  siècles,” 
Disputaticmes  salorútanae,  vol.  1  (Split  1975)  91-95.  E.  Dyggve, 
R.  Egger,  Der  altchristliche  Friedhof  Marusinac  (Vienna  1939). 
E.  Ceci,  /  monumenti  cristiani  di  Salona  (Milan  1963). 

-A.K, 

SALT  (ä\aç).  This  product,  essential  for  the  pres- 
ervation  of  food  and  of  life,  was,  in  the  medieval 
and  early  modern  periods,  an  important  item  of 
trade  and  of  revenues.  In  Byz.,  salt  was  produced 
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in  salines  ( halyke ),  and  the  state  retained  rights 
over  its  production  and  sale.  An  edict  of  Arkadios 
and  Honorius  (398)  gave  the  managers  of  salines 
prívileges  over  the  sale  and  purchase  of  salt  in 
the  city  of  Rome;  all  others  who  wished  to  buy 
and  sell  salt  could  do  so  only  if  the  managers 
(mancipes)  were  intermediaries  ( Cod.Just .  IV  61.11). 
An  edict  of  Justiriian  II  (Sept.  688)  granted  to 
the  Church  of  St.  Demetrios,  in  gratitude  for  the 
saint’s  help  in  the  wars  against  the  Slavs,  the  rev- 
enues  of  a  saline  near  Thessalonike  (on  the  west 
coast  of  the  Thermaic  Bay  [?]).  The  saline  is  called 
“entirely  free,”  that  is,  it  paid  no  taxes  to  the  state; 
the  clergy  were  exempted  from  giving  contribu- 
tions  from  the  saline  to  any  military  person  (Gré- 
goire,  infra).  There  were  many  salines  near  Thes- 
salonike  and  in  the  rest  of  Macedonia.  In  1415 
there  were  in  Thessalonike  at  least  two  guilds  of 
workers  in  the  saline,  who  drew  an  annual  salary 
(Dionys.,  no.  14);  they  seem  to  have  been  quite  an 
important  group.  Salines  were  granted  by  em- 
perors  to  monasteries  (Xénoph.,  no.  1.146).  There 
were  also  salines  on  the  Black  Sea  coasts,  in  Crete, 
Peloponnesos,  and  very  important  ones  in  Cy- 
prus. 

The  export  of  salt  to  “barbarians”  was  forbid- 
den  (Synopsis  Basilicorum  K.io.  1,  Basil.  56.1.1 1). 
The  first  Palaiologan  emperors  tried  to  retain  or 
reestablish  state  rights  over  the  sale  of  salt.  The 
Venetians  and  the  Genoese  could  not  sell  salt 
from  the  Black  Sea  in  Byz.  territories.  They  were 
not  even  allowed  to  unload  it  in  Constantinople 
and  Pera  (Belgrano,  “Prima  serie”  116-23).  The 
Venetians  were  forbidden  to  buy  or  sell  salt  within 
the  empire  (G.M.  Thomas,  Diplomatarium  Veneto- 
Levantinum  [Venice  1880;  rp.  New  York  ig66] 
no.73,  p.  129. 14).  Salt  from  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Italian  possessions  in  Romania  was  an  important 
item  of  trade  for  Venice  and  Genoa — but  they 
seem  to  have  adhered  to  the  prohibition  of  selling 
it  in  Pera.  Alexios  Apokaukos  made  a  fortune  as 
manager  of  the  state  salt  pans,  whose  revenues 
he  was  accused  of  appropriating  (Kantak.  1 : 1 18.3- 
5;  cf.  Greg.  1:301.12). 

lit.  A.A.  Vasiiiev,  “An  Edict  of  the  Emperor  juslinian 
II,  Sepiember,  688,”  Speculum  18  (1943)  1-13  (and  com- 
ments  by  S.  Kyriakides,  Makedonika  2  [1941-52]  751-53). 
H.  Grégoire,  “Un  édit  de  I’empereur  Justinien  II  daté  de 
septembre  688,”  Byzantion  17  (1944-45)  119-1248.  K.-P. 
Matschke,  Die  Schlacht  hei  Anhara  und  das  Schichsal  von  Byzanz 
(Weimar  1981)  144-59.  Baiard,  Romarne  génoise  2:708-11. 

-A.L. 


SALTOVO,  a  village  in  the  Ukraine  near  the 
Siverskij  Donec  where  in  1890—1900  an  extensive 
complex  of  fortified  (120  hectares)  and  open  set- 
tlements  (villages)  were  excavated;  hence  the  newly 
discovered  culture  (8th— ìoth  C.)  was  called  “Sal- 
tovo”  (or  “Saltovo-Majacky”;  Majackoe  gorodiäíe 
is  located  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tichaja  Sosna 
and  the  Don).  At  present  more  than  300  Saltovo 
sites  have  been  found  in  a  vast  territory  extending 
from  the  basin  of  the  Kama  river  to  Dagestan, 
the  Crimea,  and  Bulgaria.  The  two  variants  of 
Saltovo  culture  represent  two  basic  “ethnic”  com- 
ponents  of  the  Khazar  state:  the  “Alan”  in  the 
northern  Caucasus  and  in  the  Donec-Don  forest- 
steppe  zone,  and  the  “Proto-Bulgarian”  (Bulgar) 
in  the  steppe  zone  as  well  as  in  the  region  of 
Phanagoria  (Magna  Bulgaria).  The  Alan  type  is 
characterized  by  large,  permanent  agricultural 
settlements  (both  fortified  and  open)  with  semi- 
subterranean  dwellings  and  by  catacomb  burials 
with  rich  grave  goods.  The  Proto-Bulgarians  were 
nomads  or  seminomads  who  had  temporary  yurt- 
like  dwellings  and  narrow-pitted  burial  grounds. 
They  buried  the  dead  with  their  horses  and  with 
only  modest  offerings. 

Two  characteristics  common  to  both  types  of 
Saltovo  culture  are  a  particular  yellow  pottery 
made  of  clay  mixed  with  grass  and  sand,  and 
“castles”  of  white  sand,  12  of  which,  including 
Sarkel,  have  been  found  in  the  Donec-Don  re- 
gion.  Some  of  the  pottery  and  other  artifacts 
display  Late  Antique  forms  and  subsequently  fol- 
low  contemporary  Byz.  patterns. 

lit.  S.A.  Pletneva,  Ot  kocevij  k  gorodam  (Moscow  1967). 
Eadem,  “Saltovo-Majackaja  kul’tura,”  Archeologtja  SSSR.  Stepi 
Evrazii  v  epochu  srednevekovja  (Moscow  1981)  62-75,  15°- 
72.  A.  Bartha,  Hungarian  Society  in  the  <)th  and  ìoth  Centunes 
(Budapest  1975).  -O.P. 


SALUTATORIUM,  a  coiivenliolial  (Westei  n)  Lei  111 
for  the  reception  room  located  at  the  entrance  to 
the  palace  of  a  ruler,  official,  or  bishop.  There  is 
little  archaeological  evidence  for  its  architectural 
form.  The  circular,  domed  chamber  at  the  en- 
trance  to  Diocletian’s  palace  at  Split  may  have 
been  a  salutatorium,  as  is  also  possible  for  the  5th- 
C.  Myrelaion  rotunda  and  the  rotunda  of  the 
Palace  of  Lausos  in  Constantinople. 

lit.  E.B.  Smith,  Architectural  Symbolism  of  Imperial  Rome 
and  the  Middle  Ages  (Princeton  1956)  135,  142.  -M.J. 
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SALVAGE,  RIGHT  OF,  a  medieval  custom  that 
allowed  the  owners  of  coastal  lands  to  take  pos- 
session  of  cargo  washed  ashore  after  a  shipwreck. 
The  Basilika  preserved  the  regulations  of  the  Di- 
gest  that  prohibited  such  a  seizure:  thus  Basil. 
53.3.23  states  that  items  found  after  a  storm  or 
wreck  are  not  subject  to  the  longi  temporis 
praescriptio,  since  they  do  not  “lack  an  owner” 
(1 adespota ).  The  Rhodian  Sea  Law  (par.45)  per- 
mitted  the  person  on  shore  who  salvaged  objects 
from  a  shipwreck  to  take  as  his  reward  ( misthos ) 
one-fifth  of  them  (or  of  their  prices).  Cod.  Just. 
XI  6. 1  stresses  that  the  fisc  has  no  right  to  salvaged 
property;  it  belongs  to  its  original  owner.  Actuai 
practice,  however,  differed  from  law:  Andronikos 
I  opposed  the  old  custom  of  plundering  wrecked 
ships  and  introduced  a  severe  penalty  for  such  a 
crime  (Reg  2,  no.  1566).  International  treaties  pro- 
tected  ships  that  foundered  in  foreign  waters: 
thus,  the  Russo-Byz.  treaty  of  91 1  prescribed  that 
a  Greek  ship  cast  ashore  in  the  land  of  Rus’  should 
remain  safe  and  inviolate  and  established  a  pen- 
alty  for  plundering  such  a  ship. 

lit.  M.Ja.  Sjuzjumov,  “Vnutrennjaja  po!itika  Andronika 
Romnina,”  VizVrem  12  (1957)  66,  n.46.  -A.K.. 

SALVATION  ( crwrqpía ),  the  most  generic  con- 
cept  of  Christian  soteriology,  designating  the 
final  restoration  of  manrind  to  its  status  before 
original  sin,  its  deification  (theosis).  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia  (PG  66:828BC)  defines  it  as  “universal 
liberation  from  evil  which  will  take  place  in  the 
future  age.”  The  possibility  of  salvation  was  cre- 
ated  by  the  mystery  of  redemption  and  it  is  re- 
ceived  from  God/Christ  through  the  Scripture, 
sacraments,  orthodox  belief,  and  upright  life. 
Whereas  Augustine  stressed  the  necessity  of  the 
church  as  an  institution  for  salvation  (as  an  agent 
officiating  at  baptism,  Eucharist,  extreme  unction, 
exorcism),  some  Eastern  theologians  (Symeon  the 
Theologian,  hesychasts)  emphasized  the  indi- 
vidual  way  of  salvation  via  moral  purifìcation  and 
complete  submission  to  God’s  will. 

The  scope  of  salvation  was  discussed  by  the 
church  fathers.  The  common  opinion  was  that 
salvation  was  offered  to  all  (e.g.,  Athanasios  of 
Alexandria,  PG  25:1490),  but  the  “sons  of  law- 
lessness”  were  not  to  be  saved;  Origen,  on  the 
other  hand,  taught  that  in  the  final  account  every- 


body  would  be  granted  salvation.  It  remained 
unclear  when  the  fate  of  an  individual  was  de- 
cided,  whether  it  was  immediately  after  death, 
while  passing  through  multiple  teloneia  (as  de- 
scribed  in  the  vita  of  Basil  the  Younger),  or  at 
the  Last  Judgment.  Salvation  was  conceived  as 
related  to  both  soul  and  body,  even  though  the 
physical  dwelling  in  Christian  Paradise  was  not 
depicted  in  such  graphic  terms  as  that  of  Islam. 
The  history  of  mankind  was  seen  teleologically  as 
a  way  toward  salvation  through  several  stages  of 
development;  Christian  thinkers  dwelt  much  on 
the  vision  of  the  period  preceding  the  Last  Judg- 
ment,  but  Byz.  eschatology  did  not  reach  the 
level  of  Western  concepts. 

lit.  B.  Studer,  B.  Daley,  Soteriologie  in  der  Schrift  und 
Patristik  (Freiburg  im  Breisgau-Basel— Vienna  1978).  J.P. 
Burns,  “The  Economy  of  Salvation.  Two  Patristic  Tradi- 
tions,”  TheolSt  37  (1976)  598-619.  J.  Allen,  “An  Orthodox 
Perspective  of  ‘Liberation,’  ”  GOrThR  26  (1981)  71-80.  A. 
Luneau,  L'histoire  du  salut  chez  les  Pères  de  l’Egtise  (Paris 
1964).  J.  Pelikan,  The  Christian  Tradition,  vol.  1  (Chicago- 
London  1971)  141-55,  232-36.  -A.K. 


SALVIAN,  Latin  ecclesiastical  writer;  born  Trier? 
ca.400,  died  Marseilles  ca.480.  After  separation 
from  his  wife,  Salvian  lived  on  the  island  of  Lérins 
(off  the  French  Riviera)  from  ca.424  and  then 
ca.439  settled  as  a  priest  at  Marseilles.  His  major 
work  is  the  Governance  of  God,  in  the  eight  books 
of  which  he  imitates  Tacitus  in  contrasting  bar- 
barian  virtue  with  Roman  decadence,  claiming 
their  invasions  to  be  God’s  punishment.  Salvian 
can  fairly  be  blamed  for  helping  to  propagate  the 
myth  of  the  noble  savage,  but  his  book  is  full  of 
valuable  secular  and  social  history,  with  much  on 
the  collapse  of  urban  life  in  the  provinces,  the 
barbarian  impact,  and  passionate  reflections  on 
the  poverty  of  the  many  and  the  oppression  and 
decadence  of  the  rich  minority.  A  treatise  on 
almsgiving,  variously  titled  To  the  Church  or  Against 
Auarice,  survives,  as  do  nine  letters  that  furnish 
some  autobiographical  details. 

ed.  Oeuures,  ed.  G.  Lagarrigue,  2  vols.  (Paris  1971-75), 
with  P'r.  tr.  The  Writings,  tr.  J.F.  0’Sullivan  (Washíngton, 
D.C.,  1947;  rp.  1977). 

lit.  J.  Badewien,  Gescliichtstheologie  und  Sozialkritik  im 
Werk  Salmans  von  Marseille  (Güttingen  1980).  M.  Pellegrino, 
Saluiano  di  Marsiglia  (Rome  1940).  P.  Lebeau,  “Hérésie  et 
Providence  selon  Salvien,”  Nouvelle  revue  théologujue  65  (1963) 
160-75.  -B.B. 
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SÄMÄNIDS,  a  dynasty  of  Persian  emirs  (874/5— 
999)  who  ruled  in  Transoxiana  and  Persia.  From 
their  capital  at  Bukhara  their  power  eventually 
reached  to  the  southern  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea 
and  the  major  part  of  modern  Afghanistan.  The 
Sämänid  state  had  trade  relations  with  Iran,  Kha- 
zaria,  Rus’,  and  China.  Their  court  was  a  center 
of  the  revival  of  Persian  Iiterature. 

In  the  course  of  the  ìoth  C.  the  Sämänids  faced 
two  problems  before  which  they  eventually  suc- 
cumbed.  First,  they  relied  very  heavily  on  the 
GHtiLÂM  system  for  much  of  their  military  power. 
These  Turkish  slave  troops  eventually  separated 
from  the  state  and  founded  a  rival  dynasty,  the 
Ghaznavid.  Second,  the  demographic  pressure  of 
the  Rarahänid  (Ilek  Hân)  Turks  created  a  new 
political  threat  to  the  Sämänid  state  in  the  north. 
Before  these  two  forces  the  Sämänid  state  col- 
lapsed  in  999,  the  Rarahänids  occupying  Trans- 
oxiana  and  the  Ghaznavids  Rhuräsân.  Of  ultimate 
importance  for  Byz.  was  the  fact  that  the  Seljuh 
nomads  made  their  appearance  here  during  the 
three-way  struggle  of  Rarahânids,  Sämänids,  and 
Ghaznavids.  In  1040  the  Seljuks  defeated  the 
Ghaznavids  at  Dandanaqan,  decided  the  fate  of 
Khuräsän,  and  intensified  the  westward  progress 
of  the  Turkish  nomads  who  would  conquer  and 
settle  Byz.  Anatolia. 

lit.  V.F.  Büchner,  FJ  4:121-24.  O.  Piitsak,  “Die  Kara- 
chaniden,”  Der  lûam  31  (1953)  17—68.  C.E.  Bosworth,  The 
Ghaznavids  (Beirut  1973).  Vryonis,  Decline  80— 85.  — S.V. 

SAMARIA.  See  Sebaste. 

SAMARITANS  (from  Samaria  in  the  mountains 
of  central  Israel),  a  strictly  monotheistic  sect,  de- 
scended,  according  to  the  Pentateuch,  from  the 
ancient  Israelite  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh. 
Led  by  high  priests  (Aaronides),  Samaritans  re- 
jected  the  prophels  and  writings  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  and  the  centrality  of  Jerusalem  in  late  bib- 
lical  and  rabbinic  Judaism.  Normative  Jews  in 
turn  excommunicated  them.  Still,  Samaritans  en- 
joyed  the  Jewish  status  of  religio  licita  until  the 
time  of  Justinian  I.  Their  primary  settlement  was 
near  Nablus,  with  colonies  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Thes- 
salonike,  and  Constantinople.  Extremely  rebel- 
lious  toward  Byz.  policy  in  Palestine,  they  revolted 
frequently  (e.g.,  in  451,  484,  529,  578)  and  were 


ruthlessly  crushed.  Justinian  destroyed  their  syn- 
agogues  and  their  altar  on  Mt.  Gerizim  and  im- 
posed  severe  restrictions  (Cod.Just.  I  5.17)  that 
Justin  II  renewed  in  572  (nov.t44).  Mentioned 
among  rioting  mobs  in  Constantinople  in  580, 
Samaritans  still  appear  in  Byz.  law  codes  even 
after  Arabs  conquered  their  homeland. 

lit.  A.D.  Crown,  “The  Samaritans  in  the  Byzantine 
Orbit,”  BullJRylandslÁb  69  (1986)  96-138.  A.M.  Rabello, 
CJuslinia.no,  Ebrei  e  Samantani,  vol.  1  (Milan  1987).  K.G. 
Holum,  “Caesarea  and  the  Samaritans,”  in  Cüy,  Touin  and 
Counlryside  in  ihe  Early  Bytantine  Era  (New  York  1982)  65- 
73.  J.  Kaplan,  “A  Samaritan  Amulet  from  Corinth,”  IEJ  30 
(1980)  196-98.  S.  Wínkler,  “Die  Samariter  in  den  Jahren 
529/30,”  Klio  43/45  (1965)  435-57.  — S.B.B. 


SAMONAS  (Sa fiŵwç),  a  favorite  of  Leo  VI;  born 
Melitene,  ca.875,  died  Constantinople?  after  908. 
A  captive  Arab  eunuch,  Samonas  served  in  the 
house  of  Stylianos  Zaoutzes  and  launched  his 
career  ca.900  by  denouncing  a  plot  of  Zaoutzes’ 
relatives  against  Leo  (the  vita  of  Basil  the 
Younger  erroneously  presented  Samonas  as  para- 
äoimomenos  already  in  896).  Circa  904  Samonas 
made  an  enigmatic  flight  toward  the  eastern  fron- 
tier;  he  was,  however,  arrested  by  Constantine 
Douras  and  brought  to  trial  in  the  senate.  Al- 
though  not  acquitted,  Samonas  managed  to  re- 
gain  imperial  favor.  Jenkins  ( infra )  hypothesized 
that  the  flight  was  a  pretense  and  that  Samonas 
intended  to  engage  in  espionage  within  the  cali- 
phate;  the  sources  are  too  meager  to  prove  it. 
The  episode  reflects,  however,  the  conflict  be- 
tween  the  military  aristocracy  (the  Doukas  family) 
and  Leo’s  officials.  Samonas  remained  a  staunch 
supporter  of  Leo  VI  during  the  dispute  over  the 
tetragamy  and  was  appointed  parahoimomenos 
(probably  after  the  deposition  of  Nicholas  I  Mys- 
tikos).  His  intrigue  against  the  palnkios  Constan- 
tine  was  a  failure.  With  the  help  of  Constantine 
ok  Rhodes,  Samonas  produced  a  ietter  offensive 
to  the  emperor  and  allegedly  written  by  the  patri- 
kios  Constantine.  His  plot  was  discovered,  and  in 
908  Samonas  was  compelled  to  take  the  monastic 
habit.  He  is  described  with  an  apparent  animosity 
in  the  vitae  of  both  Basil  the  Younger  and  Patr. 
Euthymios;  Janin  adopted  this  negative  ap- 
proach,  while  Karlin-Hayter  characterized  Sa- 
monas  as  “a  trusted  and  powerful  minister  of 
Leo’s,  particularly  concerned  with  Security”  ( Vita 
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Euthym.  177).  Samonas’s  career  is  recounted  at 
length  by  John  Skylitzes  and  depicted  in  a  long 
sequence  of  miniatures  in  the  illustrated  version 
of  this  chronicle,  Madrid,  Bibl.  Nac.  vitr.  26-2 
(Grabar-Manoussacas,  Skylitzès,  nos.  251—52,  258, 
261—63,  267—70). 

lit.  R.  Janin,  “Un  Arabe  ministre  à  Byzance:  Samonas,” 
EO  34  (1935)  307-18.  Jenldns,  Studies,  pt.X  (1948),  217- 
35.  '  -A.K.,  A.C. 


SAMOS  (2'áf. ioç),  island  in  the  Aegean  Sea  off  the 
west  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  part  of  the  province  of 
the  Islands  (Insulae).  Excavations  have  revealed 
building  activity  of  the  4th  C.  in  the  city  of  Samos: 
a  peristyle  house  on  Rastro  Tigani  (R.  Tölle- 
Rastenbein,  Samos  14  [1974]  83—89)  and  the  bath 
comp!ex  on  the  site  of  the  former  gymnasium, 
with  coins  through  352  or  354.  In  the  5th  C.  a 
basilica  was  erected  (ibid.  92—105).  The  bath  was 
inhabited  in  the  6th— 7th  C.  (W.  Martini,  Samos  16 
[1984]  264),  and  a  cistern  in  the  Heraion  was 
active  to  ca.538  (H.P.  Isler,  MDAI  AA  84  [1969] 
229).  Thereafter  many  sites  along  the  coast  were 
abandoned,  and  settlement  concentrated  in  the 
interior  at  sites  such  as  Kastrovouni  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Karlovasi.  The  remains  of  many  churches 
of  the  ^th— 6th  C.  are  preserved  on  the  island.  A 
7th-C.  fort  has  been  identified  at  Kastro  Lazarou. 

In  the  7th  C.  Samos  was  in  an  area  subject  to 
Arab  attacks.  A  later  tradition  preserved  in  Chal- 
kokondy!es  says  that  Samos  was  subdued  by  the 
caliphs  of  Cairo  and  forced  to  provide  them  with 
ships.  The  theme  of  Samos  was  formed  by  the 
end  of  the  gth  C.  and  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
Kletorologion  of  Philotheos;  it  íncluded  consider- 
able  territory  on  the  mainland,  and  the  capital 
was  Smyrna.  It  was  divided  into  two  tourmai, 
Ephesus  and  Atramyttion.  In  the  ìoth  C.  Samos 
was  used  as  a  base  both  by  the  Arabs  in  their 
inroads  in  the  Aegean  Sea  and  by  the  Byz.  for 
attacks  on  Crete;  Tzachas  temporarily  occupied 
the  island.  Despite  all  the  hardships  of  warfare 
Samos  flourished  in  the  i2th  C.:  Daniil  Icumen 
praises  its  wealth,  esp.  in  fish,  and  al-IüRîsí  de- 
scribes  it  as  a  pleasant  place  rich  in  cows  and 
sheep.  In  1204  Samos  was  granted  to  Baldwin 
of  Flanders,  but  it  was  seized  by  John  III  Va- 
tatzes  ca.1225.  It  was  surrendered  to  the  Genoese 
in  1304,  recovered  briefly  by  the  Byz.  between 


1329  and  1346,  then  ruled  again  by  the  Genoese 
until  1475. 

Legends  connect  the  chrisdanization  of  Samos 
with  St.  Paul,  but  no  bishop  is  known  before  the 
5th  or  even  the  7th  C.  The  bishop  of  Samos  was 
the  first  suffragan  of  Rhodes  (Laurent,  Corpus 
5.1:530-34).  The  Church  of  the  Panagia  Saran- 
daskaliotissa  west  of  Marathokambos  was  built  by 
Paul  of  Latros. 

lit.  G.  Shipley,  A  Hutory  ofSamos,  800-188  B.C.  (Oxford 
1987)  249-68.  A.M.  Schneider,  “Samos  in  frühchristlicher 
und  byzantinischer  Zeit,"  MDAI  AA  54  (1929)  96-141.  I. 
Siderolcastrou,  He  ekklesia  tes  Samou  (Samos  1967).  K.  Tsa- 
kos,  “Symbole  ste  pa)aiochristianike  kai  proime  byzantine 
mnemeiographia  tes  Samou,”  ArchEph  (1979)  1 1—25. 

-T.E.G. 


SAMOSATA  (SapócraTa,  Ar.  Sumaysät,  now 
Samsat  in  Turkey),  city  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Euphrates.  According  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
(Amm.Marc.  14.8.7),  it  was  one  of  the  largest  cities 
of  the  province  of  Euphratensis.  During  the  Per- 
sìan  wars  Samosata  was  often  a  campsite  for  the 
Byz.  army  on  the  way  to  Persia,  but  it  did  not 
play  any  decìsive  role  in  events.  The  city  was  an 
important  center  of  Christianity:  many  martyrs  of 
the  3rd  C.  originated  there  as  well  as  Lucian  of 
Samosata,  the  teacher  of  Arius,  and  Paul  of  Sa- 
mosata,  a  defender  of  the  ìdea  of  strong  episcopal 
power.  Arians  prospered  in  Samosata,  and  its 
bishop  Eusebios  tried  in  vain  to  oppose  them; 
killed  by  an  Arian  woman  in  380,  he  was  allegedly 
proclaimed  a  “holy  victim”  by  Gregory  of  Nazian- 
zos  (F.  Halkin,  AB  85  [1967]  15.10—12).  Eusebios’s 
tomb  in  the  cathedral  became  the  center  of  a  cult. 

After  being  occupied  by  the  Arabs  in  639,  Sa- 
mosata  early  became  the  target  of  Byz.  raids:  in 
700  the  Byz.  under  Tiberios  II  took  booty  and 
captives  in  the  region  of  Samosata.  Expeditions 
continued  throughout  the  gth  and  ìoth  C.  The 
ìoth-C.  Taktikon  of  Benesevic  mentions  the  kate- 
pano  of  Samosata,  but  it  is  unclear  whether  this 
was  Samosata  on  the  Euphrates  or  Samosata  in 
Armenia  (Oikonomides,  Listes  360).  Samosata  was 
probably  a  part  of  the  theme  of  “the  poleis  on  the 
Euphrates”  that  existed  in  the  1  ìth  C.  In  1070  it 
was  included  in  the  region  between  Edessa  and 
Antioch  controlled  by  Philaretos  Brachamios. 

lit.  Honigmann,  Ostgrenze  134-37.  -A.K. 
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SAMOTHRACE  (Sa/aoöpá/oj),  mountainous  is- 
land  in  the  northeastern  Aegean  Sea,  a  city  of 
Macedonia  I  in  the  6th  C.  Constantine  VII  Por- 
phyrogennetos  ( De  them.  1.57,  ed.  Pertusi  86)  de- 
scribes  it  as  part  of  the  eparchìa  of  Thrace.  Pseudo- 
Symeon  Magistros  (TheophCont  706.4—8)  calls  it  a 
Thracian  peninsula  and  suggests  a  fantastic  ety- 
mology  of  its  name  (opulent  with  beasts  and  col- 
onized  by  Samians).  Some  churches,  graves,  and 
minor  objects  (lamps,  weights,  etc.)  of  the  5th- 
6th  C.  have  been  discovered  on  Samothrace  (K. 
Lehmann-Hartleben,  AJA  43  [1939]  14  ìf)  as  has 
an  inscription  mentioning  restoration  of  a  bath 
by  Justinian  (probably  Justinian  I:  G.  Downey, 
Hesperia  19  [1950]  2if).  A  biographer  of  Theo- 
phanes  the  Confessor  (who  was  exiled  to  Samo- 
thrace)  describes  the  island  as  situated  in  the  sea 
of  Maroneia  and  calls  it  a  horrible  and  arid  place 
(Theoph.  2:12.13-16).  In  945  Constantine  Leka- 
penos,  son  of  Romanos  I,  was  exiled  to  Samo- 
thrace,  where  he  was  accused  of  an  attempt 
at  usurpation  and  murdered  (TheophCont  438.2- 
5)- 

After  1204  Samothrace  was  given  to  the  Latin 
emperor  of  Constantinople  but  returned  to  Byz. 
in  1261.  Circa  1330  the  island  was  attacked  by  the 
emir  of  Smyrna  and  Ephesus  (Lemerle,  Aydin 
72f).  During  the  Civil  War  of  1341—47  John  V 
Palaiologos  seized  Samothrace  together  with  Lem- 
nos,  Imbros,  and  Lesbos  (Greg.  3:226.10—13). 
Circa  1431  Samothrace  was  in  the  hands  of  Pa- 
lamede  Gattilusio,  the  lord  of  Ainos,  who  built 
a  new  fortress  there,  as  witnessed  by  two  inscrip- 
tions  on  its  walls.  The  island,  called  Sanctus  Man- 
drachi  by  the  Latins,  was  famous  for  its  honey 
and  goats  (Miller,  Essays  32Ôf).  John  Laskaris 
Rhyndakenos  governed  Samothrace  from  1444  to 
1455;  the  Gattilusi  came  back  for  a  short  time, 
but  in  1456  the  Turkish  fleet  annexed  the  island. 
A  papal  navy  under  the  command  of  Cardinal 
Scarampi,  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  was  sent  to  incite 
a  revolt  on  the  island;  the  Greek  archon  of  Rastro 
captured  Samothrace  and  it  remained  under  pa- 
paljurisdiction  until  1459,  when  it  was  recaptured 
by  the  Turks.  In  1460  Mehmed  II  granted  a  part 
of  Samothrace  to  Demetrios  Palaiologos,  former 
despotes  of  the  Morea. 

LIT.  S.N.  Papageorgiou,  Samothrake  (Athens  ig82)  51- 
64.  P.W.  Lehmann,  D.  Spittle,  The  Temenos  (Princeton  1982) 
297~3oi.  -T.E.G. 


SAMPSON.  See  Priene. 

SAMPSON  THE  XENODOCHOS,  legendary 
saint;  feastday  27  June.  He  is  thought  by  some  to 
be  of  the  6th  C.,  although  the  notice  on  Zotikos 
in  the  Synaxarion  of  Constantinople  ( Synax.CP  359. 44) 
calls  him  a  contemporary  of  Constantine  I.  T. 
Miller  argues  that  Sampson  (Lap.\\iáiv)  may  in  fact 
have  lived  in  the  4th  C.  According  to  his  vita, 
Sampson  was  born  in  Rome  to  a  noble  family  and 
emigrated  to  Constantinople  during  the  patriar- 
chate  of  Menas  (536-52),  who  ordained  him  to 
the  priesthood.  He  was  also  a  physician  who 
reportedly  healed  Justinian  I  and  founded  the 
Constantinopolitan  hospital  (xenon)  that  bore  his 
name.  Sampson  was  considered  the  patron  of 
physicians,  who  would  march  in  procession  on  his 
feastday  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mokios,  where  his 
relics  allegedly  reposed.  His  vita  is  known  only  in 
the  version  of  Symeon  Metaphrastes,  which  con- 
tains  abundant  information  concerning  the  activ- 
ity  of  the  xenon  in  the  ìoth  C.  and  esp.  about  the 
misbehavior  of  its  officials,  whom  the  saint  casti- 
gated  in  a  posthumous  appearance.  Later  Con- 
stantine  Aeropolites  wrote  a  panegyric  of  Samp- 
son  (unpublished),  and  Manuel  Philes  called  him 
a  model  of  generosity.  During  the  Latin  occupa- 
tion  of  Constantinople  the  xenon  was  taken  over 
by  the  Templars. 

In  illustrated  MSS  of  the  menologion  of  Meta- 
phrastes,  Sampson  is  portrayed  as  an  elderly  priest 
with  a  short  round  beard,  holding  a  book;  one  of 
these  MSS  shows  him  in  a  church  being  laid  out 
on  a  bier  (Paris,  B.N.  gr.  1528,  fol.47v). 

source.  PG  1 15:277-308.  Synax.CP  773— 76. 

lit.  BHC  i6i4z-i6i5d.  D.  Stiernon,  Bibl.Sanct.  11  (1968) 
636—38.  T.  Miller,  Ttu  Birth  of  the  Hospital  in  the  Bymntme 
Empire  (Baltimore-London  1985)  80—83.  Constantelos,  Phi- 
lanthropy  191-95.  Janin,  Églises  CP  5746  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 

SAMSUN.  See  Amisos. 

SAMUEL  OF  ANI,  chronicler  and  priest.  Of  his 
life  nothing  is  known,  save  that  an  Armenian 
patriarch  of  Cilicia,  Gregory  (probably  Gregory 
III,  1113—66),  requested  a  chronicle  from  him. 
The  first  part  of  this  chronicle  is  based  on  the 
Canon  of  Eusebios  of  Caesarea  and  on  Moses 
Xorenac'i.  The  second  part,  from  the  birth  of 
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Christ  to  1  179,  gives  chronological  tables,  corre- 
lating  events  in  Armenia  with  the  reigns  of  Byz. 
emperors.  It  is  a  useful  source  for  Byz.  policy  in 
Anatolia  and  was  frequently  quoted  by  Armenian 
writers  of  the  1 3th  C.  and  later.  The  narrative 
was  later  continued  down  to  1665. 

ed.  Hawak'munk'i  groc'  Patmagrac' ,  ed.  A.  Ter-Mikaelean 
(Ejmiacin  1893).  Lat.  tr.  PG  19:607-742.  Partial  Fr.  tr.  in 
M.F.  Brosset,  Collection  des  hútoriem  arméniens,  vol.  2  (St. 
Petersburg  1876;  rp.  Amsterdam  1979)  340-483. 

ut.  M.  Brosset,  “Samouel  d’Ani:  revue  générale  de  sa 
chronologie,”  Bulletin  de  l’Académie  des  Sciences  de  St.  Peters- 
bourg  18  (1873)  402-42.  -R.T. 

SAMUEL  OF  BULGARIA,  seemingly  the  young- 
est  of  the  Rometopouloi;  tsar  of  Bulgaria;  died 
Prilep  6  Oct.  1014.  He  ruled  the  area  of  Ohrid 
with  his  brothers,  then  alone  after  987  or  988 — 
as  basileus  after  996  or  997.  He  reestablished  the 
Bulgarian  patriarchate  at  Ohrid.  Primarily,  he 
struggled  for  independence  against  Byz.  P.  Tiv£ev 
(. BBulg  3  [  1 969]  42)  hypothesizes  that  ca.98 1  Sam- 
uel  invaded  Greece,  then  (between  982  and  986, 
according  to  G.  Litavrin,  Kek.  512)  Thessaly,  where 
he  seized  Larissa.  Exploiting  Basil  II’s  invoIve- 
ment  in  the  struggle  with  Bardas  Srleros  and 
Bardas  Phoras,  Samuel  expanded  his  realm.  The 
peak  of  his  success  was  his  victory  over  Basil  at 
Trajan’s  Gate.  From  991  Basil  waged  systematic 
war  against  Samuel.  Despite  the  victory  of  Nike- 
phoros  Ouranos  over  Samuel  at  the  Spercheios 
River  (996  or  997),  the  struggle  was  indecisive. 
Basil  tried  to  attract  the  Serbs  as  allies  against  him 
(G.  Ostrogorsky,  Byzantion  ig  [1949]  187—94)  an<^ 
made  generous  promises  to  Bulgarian  aristocrats. 
From  1001  the  Byz.  offensive  was  continuous. 
Basil  invaded  the  regions  of  Serdica,  Macedonia, 
Vidin,  Skopje  (1004),  and  Dyrrachion  (1005).  The 
decisive  blow  fell  in  July  1014,  when  Basil  anni- 
hilated  the  Bulgarian  army  at  Belasica  (Gr.  Klei- 
dion);  allegedly  14,000  captẃes  were  blinded  and 
sent  to  Samuel.  Unable  to  endure  the  sight  of  this 
sorrowful  procession,  he  died  in  two  days.  The 
controversy  over  whether  Samuel  created  a  Ma- 
cedonian,  West  Bulgarian,  or  Bulgarian  state  is 
ahistorical,  as  it  projects  modern  ethnic  distinc- 
tions  onto  the  past. 

lit.  Zlatarski,  Isl.  1.  2:643—743.  S.  Antoljak,  Samoilouata 
driaua  (Skopje  1971).  R-  Ljubinkovic,  “L’Illyricum  et  la 
question  romaine  à  la  fin  du  Xe  et  au  début  du  XIe  sìècle,” 
La  chiesa  greca  in  llalia,  voi.  3  (Padua  1973)  927—69. 

-A.K„  C.M.B. 


SANCTA  SANCTORUM  RELIQUARY,  conven- 
tional  name  for  a  smal!  red  box  (24  x  18.5  x  4 
cm)  in  the  Vatican  fìlled  with  bits  of  earth,  wood, 
and  cloth.  Manufactured  in  Palestine  ca.6oo,  it 
entered  the  Museo  Sacro  from  the  Treasure  of 
the  Sancta  Sanctorum  in  the  early  20th  C.  The 
box  contains  eulogiai  from  the  Holy  Land,  some 
of  which  still  have  legible  labels  (e.g.,  “from  Sion”). 
The  inside  of  its  sliding  cover  bears  five  scenes  of 
events  from  the  life  of  Christ.  They  read  from 
lower  left  to  upper  right:  Nativity,  Baptism,  Cru- 
cifìxion,  Myrrophoroi,  and  the  Ascension.  Their 
hgure  style  and  arrangement  parallels  that  of 
contemporary  Palestinian  icons  preserved  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Catherine  at  Mt.  Sinai.  The 
pictures  document  the  sacred  origin  of  the  eulogiai 
contained  in  the  box,  but  only  in  a  general  way: 
some  eulogiai  lack  pictures,  and  vice  versa.  Not  all 
scenes  correspond  accurately  to  the  biblical  text: 
the  Myrrophoroi,  for  example,  shows  a  complex 
architectural  ensemble  modeled  on  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  and  the  Anastasis  Rotunda  instead  of 
the  rock-hewn  cave  of  the  Gospel  account.  Icon- 
ographically,  this  cycle  is  part  of  a  group  that 
includes  pilgrims’  ampullae,  octagonal  gold  mar- 
riage  rings,  pilgrim  torens,  and  silver  amuletic 
armbands.  They  repeat  some  or  all  of  a  distinc- 
tively  Palestinian  Christological  Cycle  devel- 
oped  in  the  6th  C.  in  response  to  the  pilgrim 
trade. 

lit.  C.R.  Morey,  “The  Painted  Panel  from  the  Sancta 
Sanctorum,”  in  Festschrifl  Paul  Clemen  (Düsseldorf-Bonn 
1926)  150—67.  K.  Weitzmann,  “Loca  Sancta  and  the  Rep- 
resentational  Arts  of  Palestine,”  DOP  28  (1974)  31-55. 

-G.V. 

SANCTIO  PRAGMATICA,  law  issued  13  Aug. 
554  by  Justinian  I,  offìcially  at  the  request  of  Pope 
Vigilius  but  addressed  to  Narses  as  well  as  to 
the  prefect  Antiochos.  Its  aim  was  the  restoration, 
after  the  reconquest  of  ltaly,  of  the  Roman  order. 
Preserving  the  acts  of  such  Ostrogothic  rulers  as 
Amalasuntha  and  Theodahad,  the  Sanctio  Prag- 
matica  annulled  the  measures  of  Totila:  former 
owners  recovered  their  estates,  slaves  (including 
those  emancipated  by  Totila),  and  herds  of  cattle; 
the  Sanctio  Pragmatica  confirmed  senators’  titles  to 
their  estates  and  enhanced  their  control  over  ten- 
ant  farmers;  it  cancelled  any  contracts  extorted 
on  behalf  of  Totila  or  his  partisans.  The  Sanctio 
Pragmatìca  also  restored  Roman  administration 
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and  the  privileges  of  both  senate  and  church, 
allowed  civilians  to  be  tried  only  by  civil  judges, 
and  guaranteed  traditional  rations  and  salaries  to 
grammarians,  rhetors,  doctors,  and  jurists.  It  re- 
established  funds  for  the  repair  of  aqueducts  and 
public  buildings.  Some  local  privileges  were  also 
emphasized:  the  election  of  provincial  governors 
was  reserved  to  local  bishops  and  primates,  and 
governors’  salaries  were  abolished.  The  law  pro- 
tected  landowners  from  the  abuses  in  coemptio  (see 
Synone),  the  forced  purchase  of  agricultural 
products.  The  Sanctio  Pragmatica  was  similar  to 
the  decrees  issued  after  the  conquest  of  Africa  in 
534;  but,  unlilce  Africa,  which  was  a  single  military 
unit,  Italy  consisted  of  several  independent  dis- 
tricts.  The  Sanctio  Pragmatica  also  tried  to  protect 
provincial  governors  from  the  interference  of 
central  departments  in  tax  collection. 

lit.  G.  Archi,  “Pragmatica  sanctio  pro  petitione  Vigili,” 
in  Festschrift  fär  Franz  Wieactter  (Göttingen  1978)  11-36. 
Z.V.  Udal’cova,  “Pragmatiíeskaja  sankcija  Justiniana  ob 
ustrojstve  Italii,”  SooArch  28  (1958)  317—32.  T.S.  Brown, 
Gentlemen  and  Officers  (Rome  1984)  8f,  33,  198.  -W.E.R. 

SANCTUARY.  See  Bema. 

SANTABARENOS,  THEODORE,  a  supporter  of 
Photios;  born  Santabaris,  Phrygia,  died  Constan- 
tinople?  between  914  and  919.  Santabarenos 
(Soa/Tafiaprii’óç;  Sandabarenos  in  Skylitzes)  orig- 
inated  from  a  “Manichaean”  milieu;  Caesar  Bar- 
das  placed  him  in  the  Stoudios  monastery,  where, 
after  the  deposition  of  Nicholas  of  Stoudios, 
Santabarenos  became  hegoumenos  temporarily;  he 
was  expelled  from  Stoudios  after  the  fall  of  Pho- 
tios.  During  his  second  patriarchate,  Photios  pro- 
moted  Santabarenos  to  the  post  of  metropolitan 
of  Euchaita  and  ca.88o  introduced  him  to  Basil  I. 
Santabarenos  acquired  Basil’s  favor  by  showing 
him — magically — the  image  of  his  deceased  son 
Constantine.  In  the  plot  against  the  future  em- 
peror  Leo  VI,  Santabarenos  played  a  decisive 
role,  arranging  the  deposition  of  Andrew  the 
Scythian  as  well.  Vogt  (“Léon  VI,”  42of)  con- 
nects  Santabarenos’s  slandering  of  Leo  with  the 
mutiny  of  Johri  Kourkouas  against  Basil  I  and 
considers  Kourkouas  a  relative  of  Photios.  Leo’s 
reconciliation  with  his  father  (in  memory  of  which 
a  feastday  was  established  on  20  July)  and  then 
Basil’s  death  ended  Santabarenos’s  career;  he  was 


brought  to  trial,  and  Leo  personally  flogged  him. 
Exiled  to  Athens,  Santabarenos  was  eventually 
blinded  and  then  banished  to  the  east.  Later  Leo 
recalled  him  and  granted  him  a  pension  ( siteresion ) 
from  the  Nea  Ekklesia. 

lit.  Vila  Eulhym.  40—53.  -A.K. 

SANT’ANGELO  IN  FORMIS,  church  of  the 
monastery  donated  to  Montecassino  by  Prince 
Richard  I  of  Capua  in  1072.  Located  to  the  north- 
east  of  Capua,  it  preserves  an  extensive  fresco 
decoration  generally  believed  to  be  the  most  au- 
thentic  extant  reflection  of  the  work  of  the  Byz. 
artists  brought  to  Italy  by  Abbot  Desiderius  (1058— 
87).  Sadly  damaged  by  restoration,  the  murals 
include  a  portrait  of  Desiderius  as  donor  in  the 
apse,  three  registers  of  New  Testament  scenes 
above  the  nave  colonnades,  Old  Testament  scenes 
in  the  aisles,  and  a  Last  Judgment  on  the  west 
wall.  It  is  a  reasonable  presumption  that  the  church 
was  painted  shortly  after  1072,  but  some  scholars 
assign  the  murals  to  a  later  period  because  of 
contradictions  in  the  written  documentation.  In 
style  and  quality  these  paintings  are  almost  unique 
in  their  local  context;  de’  Maffei  ( infra )  attributes 
them  to  Desiderius’s  mosaicists,  though  some  may 
be  by  local  artists  emulating  Byz.  effects.  In  the 
porch,  which  was  rebuilt  in  the  i2th  C.,  are  paint- 
ings  in  a  different  style,  including  an  image  of 
the  Virgin  as  queen  with  a  Greek  inscription  (0 
despena  theotoke),  unanimously  attributed  to  a  Byz. 
painter. 

lit.  O.  Morisani,  Gli  affreschi  di  S.  Angelo  in  Formis  (Na- 
ples  1962).  Aggiomamento  Berlaux  4:468!,  480-87.  F.  de’ 
Maffei,  “Sant’Angelo  in  Formis,”  Commenlari  n.s.  27  (1976) 
143-78;  n.s.  28  (1977)  26-57,  >95-235-  -D  K. 

SANTA  SEVERINA  ÇAyía  lepepiuri,  lefiepL- 
ái'7]),  city  in  Calabria  near  Crotone.  The  name 
of  this  Calabrian  town  derives  from  ancient  Si- 
berine;  a  saint  Severina  is  unknown  to  the  Greek 
and  Romaii  calendars.  The  town  is  first  men- 
tioned  in  885/6,  when  the  Byz.  general  Nikepho- 
ros  Phokas  the  Elder  took  it  from  the  Arabs. 
Medieval  sources  do  not  confirm  the  i6th-C.  leg- 
end  that  the  Greek  pope  Zacharias  originated 
there.  Shortly  after  the  Byz.  conquest  Santa  Se- 
verina  became  a  metropolitan  see,  with  Umbria- 
tico,  Cerenzia,  Gallipoli,  and  Isola  Capo  Rizzuto 
as  suffragans.  A  ìoth-C.  seal  of  the  metropolitan 
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Stephen  has  survived  (Laurent,  Ctrrpus  5.1,  no.912). 
Between  1060  and  1072  the  town  was  conquered 
by  the  Normans.  In  1089,  its  Greek  metropolitan 
submitted  himself  to  the  papacy,  but  as  the  local 
population  was  predominantly  Greek,  Greeks 
continued  to  occupy  the  see  until  1251. 

Two  extant  churches  have  votive  inscriptions  in 
Greek.  A  rotunda  of  unknown  function  (now  a 
baptistery)  adjoining  the  i3th-C.  cathedral  has 
inscriptions  of  Archbp.  John  and  of  Theodore, 
also  archbishop  or,  in  the  reading  of  Castelfranchi 
Falla,  exeparchon.  The  building  is  a  Late  Antique 
type  (resembling  S.  Costanza  in  Rome)  but  almost 
certainly  erected  after  885.  The  old  cathedral 
(rebuilt  as  the  Addolorata)  has  a  foundation  in- 
scription  of  Archbp.  Ambrose  dated  1036  and  an 
inscription  of  the  spatharohandidatos  Staurakios.  A 
third  church,  S.  Filomena,  is  undocumented  but 
of  byzantinizing  form,  two-storied  with  a  very 
elongated  cupola  before  the  apse. 

lit.  P.  Orsi,  Le  chiese  basiliane  della  Calabrìa  (Florence 
1929)  189-239.  V.  Laurent,  “A  propos  de  la  métropole  de 
Santa  Severina  en  Calabre,”  REB  22  (1964)  176—83.  M. 
Castelfranchi  Falla,  “  ‘He  Aghia  Seberiane’:  Note  sul  cosi- 
detto  Battistero,”  Magna  Graecia  12,  nos.  1-2  (1977)  5—8. 
Aggiornamento  Bertaux  4:314^  A.  Jacob,  “Le  Vat.  gr.  1238 
et  le  diocèse  de  Paléocastro,”  Rwista  di  slona  della  chiesa  in 
Italia  25  (1977)  516-23.  -V.v.F..  D.R. 

SANUDO  TORSELLO,  MARINO  (“the  Elder”), 
Venetian  businessman,  diplomat,  and  historian; 
born  ca.1270,  died  after  9  Mar.  1343.  Born  to  an 
aristocratic  Venetian  family,  Sanudo  traveled  widely 
(from  1289  until  his  last  trip  to  Constantinople  in 
Ì333)  *n  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  particularly 
in  Venetian  Romania,  where  his  relatives  held  the 
duchy  of  Naxos.  He  zealously  promoted  a  cru- 
sade  against  Egypt  and,  to  this  end,  ecclesiastical 
union  with  Constantinople.  Over  the  years  he 
revised  and  expanded  his  treatise  advocating  a 
crusade,  Secreta  fidelium  crucis  (Secrets  for  True 
Crusaders),  whose  hrst  version  was  composed  be- 
tween  Mar.  1306  and  Jan.  1307.  Presented  to 
Pope  Clement  V,  it  provided  the  data  necessary 
for  a  successful  economic  blockade  of  Egypt  (e.g., 
substituting  Cypriot  or  Rhodian  sugar  for  Euro- 
pean  needs,  Secreta  1,1,2  [ed.  Bongars  2:24.5— 
10]).  Book  2  was  written  in  1312— 13  at  Clarenza 
(Chlemoutsi)  in  the  Morea  and  discussed  logistical 
difficulties  facing  such  an  expedition.  It  also  in- 
cluded  a  short  history  of  the  Holy  Land  that 
Sanudo  later  (1318—21)  revised  and  expanded 


down  to  1307  to  include  a  geography  of  the  Lev- 
ant;  Sanudo  continued  to  add  marginalia  to  his 
copy  in  later  years.  The  new  version  was  pre- 
sented  to  Pope  John  XXII  (1316—34),  whìle  a 
French  version  went  to  Charles  IV  the  Fair,  the 
king  of  France  (1294-1328). 

Between  1326  and  1333  Sanudo  composed  a 
vaiuable  Latin  history  of  the  Frankish  principali- 
ties  and  Byz.  that  survives  only  in  a  Venetian 
translation,  Istoria  del  regno  di  Romania,  which  sheds 
unique  light,  for  example,  on  Michael  VIII’s  re- 
conquest  of  Constantinople.  Also  ascribed  to  Sa- 
nudo  is  a  brief  Latin  account  of  the  poverty  and 
collapse  of  the  Latin  Empire  of  Constantinople 
and  the  efforts  of  Baldwin  II  to  promote  a  new 
reconquest.  This  work  was  apparently  intended 
to  continue  Geoffrey  Villehardouin.  Perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  testimony  of  all  comes  from 
Sanudo’s  42  surviving  letters  (1323—1336/7),  ad- 
dressed,  for  example,  to  Andronikos  II  Palaiolo- 
gos,  the  sebastohrator  Stephen  Syropoulos,  and  Je- 
rome,  Franciscan  bishop  of  Kaffa,  on  church  union 
and  an  anti-Turkish  alliance;  they  reflect  Sanudo’s 
extensive  personal  experience  and  contacts  as  well 
as  the  development  of  Venetian  policy  (cf.  A. 
Laiou,  Speculum  45  [1970]  374—92). 

ed.  [J.  Bongars],  Gesla  Dei  per  Francos,  vol.  2  (Hanau 
161 1)  1—316.  Tr.  A.  Stewart,  ParlXIV.  ofBoohlll.  of  Marino 
Sanulo’s  Secrets  for  True  Crusaders  to  Help  Them  Recoyer  the 
Holy  Land  [PPTS  12]  (London  1896).  C.  Hopf,  Chroniques 
gréco-romanes  (Berlin  1873)  99-170.  F.  Runstmann,  “Stu- 
dien  über  Marino  Sanudo  den  Älteren,”  ABAW,  Hist.  Kl. 
7  (Munich  1855)  695-819.  C.  de  la  Roncière,  L.  Dorez, 
“Lettres  inédites  et  mémoires  de  Marino  Sanudo  I’Ancien,” 
BECh  56  (1895)  21-44.  A.  Cerlini,  “Nuove  lettere  di  Ma- 
rino  Sanudo  il  vecchio,”  La  bibliofilia  42  (1940)  321-59.  Tr. 
S.  Roddy,  “The  Correspondence  of  Marino  Sanudo  Tor- 
selio”  (Ph.D.  diss.,  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania,  1971)  109-309. 

lit.  Jacoby,  Recherches,  pt.V  (1974),  217—61.  R.-J.  Loe- 
nertz,  “Pour  une  édition  nouvelle  de  l’Historia  del  Regno 
di  Romania  de  Marin  Sanudo  l’Ancien,”  StVen  16  (1974) 
33-66.  Ch.  Maltezou,  “Ho  Marin  Sanudo  pege  dia  ten 
meleten  dyo  agnoston  Byzantinon  gegonoton,”  Thesauris- 
mafei  4  (1967)  20-37.  -M.McC. 

SAPPHO,  Greek  lyric  poet;  born  Lesbos  ca.600 
b.c.  Despite  an  early  Christian  attack  against  Sap- 
pho  as  a  depraved  woman  (cf.  Tatian,  PG  6:873^), 
Sappho  continued  to  be  read  by  pagan  (Julian 
the  Apostate)  and  Christian  (Gregory  of  Nazian- 
zos)  authors  alike;  most  of  the  preserved  frag- 
ments  of  her  poems  were  transmitted  through 
papyri  of  the  7th  C.  ( BKT  V  2).  After  a  period  of 
silence  Sappho  reappears  at  the  end  of  the  ìoth 
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C.,  when  the  Souda  indudes  her  biography  and 
passages  from  the  original  poems,  noting  that  she 
had  been  accused  of  “shameful  friendship”  with 
her  female  companions.  Symeon  Metaphrastes  uses 
her  vocabulary  to  characterize  the  beauty  of  St. 
Euphemia  (S.  Costanza,  Orpheus  n.s.  1  [1980]  106— 
14).  Sappho  was  esp.  popular  in  the  i2th  C.,  even 
though  Isaac  Tzetzes  (Cramer,  Anec.Gr.Paris. 
1:63.20—21)  claims  that  her  works  had  disap- 
peared;  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  scholarly 
acquaintance  with  Sappho  was  direct  or  derived 
from  reference  works.  Scholars  praised  “Sappho’s 
grace”  (Mich.Ital.  158.20)  and  often  used  her  verses 
to  describe  women’s  excellence  or  a  wedding  cel- 
ebration.  Niketas  Choniates  ( Orationes  43.26-28), 
in  good  Byz.  fashion,  evokes  Sappho’s  chairelismos 
praising  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  (nymphios — 
in  the  original,  gambros — but  Choniates  revised  the 
line).  Interest  ìn  Sappho  diminished  after  the  1 2th 
C.,  although  Planoudes,  Moschopoulos,  and  Me- 
tochites  were  apparently  familiar  with  her  verses 
(K.  Nickau,  ZPapEpig  14  [1974]  15-17). 

lit.  Moravcsik,  Studia  Bymntina  408-13,  with  add.  Q. 
Cataudella,  REGr  78  (1965)  66-69.  Garzya,  Storia,  pt.XV 
( 1 97 1 ),  1-5.  I.  §evdenko,  “A  New  Fragment  of  Sappho?,” 
Annab  of  the  Ukraìnian  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  the 
U.S.  1  (1951)  150-52.  -A.C.H.,  A.K. 

SAQQÁRA,  pagan  necropolis  of  the  city  of  Mem- 
phis  in  Egypt,  used  for  burials  well  into  the  Chris- 
tian  period,  and  the  site  of  a  6th-gth-C.  monas- 
tery  founded  by  Apa  Jeremias.  The  early  monastic 
community  settled  in  abandoned  mausolea;  their 
first  church  was  a  modest  mudbrick  chapel,  which 
was  gradually  enlarged  down  to  the  mid-7th  C. 
The  Arab  conquest  caused  many  wealthy  Chris- 
tian  families  to  leave  Egypt  and  to  abandon  their 
richly  decorated  mausolea,  which  the  monks  dis- 
mantled  for  use  in  new  monastic  buildings.  Within 
the  necropolis  only  the  so-called  Tomb  church 
(building  no.1823),  the  three-aisled  superstruc- 
ture  of  an  earlier  hypogeum,  remained  to  serve 
as  the  monks’  burial  place.  The  new  main  church 
(late  7th  C.)  was  a  large  basilica  with  a  narthex,  a 
tripartite  sanctuary,  and  an  early  example  of  a 
khürus  (choir,  narrow  transverse  hall)  before  the 
sanctuary.  Spolia  of  at  least  hve  earlier  buildings 
were  used  to  build  this  church.  The  new  refectory 
was  a  three-aisled  hall  with  an  attached  four- 
column  chapel.  (The  earlier  refectory  had  only 
one  aisle  with  two  rows  of  circular  benches.)  The 


monks’  cells  were  collected  into  larger  complexes 
with  an  irregular  internal  organization;  the  indi- 
vidual  rooms  within  these  complexes  are  often 
fitted  with  prayer-niches,  and  some  have  fine 
paintings  of  saints  and  famous  monks. 

lit.  J.E.  Quibell,  Excavations  at  Saqqara,  vols.  3-4  (Cairo 
1909-12).  P.  Grossmann,  H.-G.  Severin,  “Reinigungsar- 
beiten  im  Jeremiaskloster  bei  Saqqara,”  MDAI  K  28  (1972) 
145-52;  38  (1982)  155-93.  M.  Rassart-Debergh  et  al., 
“Miscellanea  Coptica:  Baouit  et  Saqqara,"  ActaNoru  9  ( 198 1 ) 
g-220.  -P.G. 

SARAÇHANE.  See  Polyeuktos,  Church  of 
Saint. 

SARANTENOS.  See  Rarantenos,  Manuel. 

SARCOPHAGUS  (aapHoftáyo^,  lit.  “flesh-eater”), 
trough-shaped  stone  coffin  in  widespread  use  for 
burial  of  the  dead  up  to  the  late  5th  C.  Christians 
first  took  up  the  form,  which  had  roots  deep  in 
antiquity,  in  the  3rd  C.  and  decorated  it  with  the 
imagery  of  the  catacombs,  embodying,  above  all, 
a  belief  in  personal  sa!vation.  After  Christianity 
was  granted  toleration  ca.311  — 13  (see  Edict  of 
Milan),  sarcophagi  came  to  be  embellished  with 
more  elaborate  and  varied  programs,  for  ex- 
ample,  the  Traditio  legis,  including  outright 
quotations  from  other  works  of  art  (e.g.,  apse 
decoration).  In  the  middle  of  the  4th  C.  the  method 
of  producing  sarcophagi  changed  fundamentally. 
Previously  mass-produced  and  thus  widely  avail- 
able  to  even  a  relatively  modest  clientele,  they 
became  much  less  common  and  were  mainly  cus- 
tom-made  affairs  for  the  very  rich.  Thus  the  later 
history  of  the  form  from  the  4th  to  the  ìoth  C. 
concerns  largely  a  few  extraordinarily  luxurious 
pieces  (Vatican,  Junius  Bassus  Sarcophagus;  Milan, 
S.  Ambrogio — Volbach,  Early  Christian  Art,  pls. 
41— 43’  46f).  These  were  uften  uf  fuki'hvkv,  as 
for  the  emperors  buried  in  the  Holy  Apostles 
in  Constantinople  (Grierson,  “Tombs  &  Obits”), 
which  served  as  an  imperial  mausoleum  until  the 
reign  of  Constantine  VIII. 

Later  emperors  were  also  interred  in  sarcoph- 
agi.  Using  the  term  nehrodegmona  (“death  recep- 
tacle”),  Choniates  (Nik.Chon.  256.59)  reports 
this  manner  of  burial  for  Manuel  I.  The  sarcoph- 
agus  of  Theodora  of  Arta  depicts  the  saint  and 
her  son  blessed  by  the  Hand  of  God,  but  the  vast 
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Sarcophagus.  The  Adelphia  sarcophagus;  mid-4th  C.  National  Archaeological  Mu- 
seum,  Syracuse.  Portraits  of  the  deceased  with  her  husband  are  flanlced  by  scenes 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 


majoríty  of  examples  of  the  ìith  C.  and  later — 
often  mere  slabs  enclosing  a  space  within  an  ar- 
cosolium  and  therefore  sometimes  called  pseudo- 
sarcophagi — are  simpler  affairs  characteristically 
decorated  with  crosses,  birds,  and  trees. 

lit.  F.W.  Deichmann,  Reperturium  der  christlich-antiken 
Sarkophage,  vol.  1  (Wiesbaden  1967).  G.  Wilpert,  /  sarcofagi 
cristiani  anlìchi,  3  vols.  (Vatican-Rome  1929—36).  O.  Feld, 
“Mittelbvzantinische  Sarlcophage,”  RQ_  65  (1970)  158—84. 
Th.  Pazaras,  Anaglyphes  sarkophagui  kai  epitaphies  plakes  tes 
tneses  kai  hysleres  tryiantines  periodou  slen  Hellada  (Athens 
1988).  '  -W.T.,  A.C. 

SARDICA.  See  Serdica. 

SARDINIA  (SapÔuzía,  2a p8cú),  Mediterranean 
island  west  of  Italy.  Under  Diocletian  it  formed  a 
province  under  the  command  of  a  praeses.  The 
Vandals  occupied  it  ca.455.  In  466—68  the  comes 
Marcellinus,  sent  by  Emp.  Leo  I,  temporarily  drove 
the  Vandals  out  of  Sardinia,  but  after  Marcelli- 
nus’s  murder  and  the  defeat  of  Basilisros  in 
Africa,  Leo  recognized  their  right  to  Sardinia  (the 


treaty  of  474).  Circa  530,  Godas,  a  former  slave 
of  the  Vandal  king  Gelimer,  administered  Sar- 
dinia.  He  then  proclaìmed  himself  king  of  Sardi- 
nia  and  started  negotiations  with  Justinian  1,  who 
was  preparing  to  attack  the  Vandals  of  Africa  and 
welcomed  the  alliance  with  Godas.  Tzatzon,  Gel- 
imer’s  brother,  recovered  control  of  Sardinia,  but 
in  534  Carthage  fell  to  the  Byz.,  Tzatzon  was 
killed  in  battle,  and  the  Byz.  commander  Cyril 
brought  Tzatzon’s  head  to  Sardinia,  thus  per- 
suading  the  Vandals  to  surrender  without  resis- 
tance.  During  the  Gothic  war  in  Italy,  Totila 
managed  to  occupy  Sardinia  temporarily  in  551/2, 
but  soon  it  was  reconquered  by  John  Troglita. 

Sardinia  resisted  the  Lombard  attacks  of  the 
mid-7th  C.  and  remained  in  Byz.  hands.  An  in- 
scription  from  the  reign  of  either  Constans  II  or 
Constantine  IV  praised  the  emperor  as  trium- 
phant  over  the  Lombards  (S.  Mazzarino,  Epigra- 
phica  2  [1940]  292—313).  By  the  end  of  the  7th  C. 
Byz.  power  on  the  island  was  nominal.  Theodotos, 
the  hypatos  and  doux  of  Sardinia,  is  mentioned  on 
a  seal  (of  the  gth  C.?),  and  to  the  gth  C.  belongs 
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the  Greek  seal  of  Arsenios,  archbishop  of  Sardinia 
(Laurent,  Corpus  5.1,  no.gty).  Papal  authority  over 
the  island  was  strong  from  the  time  of  Pope  Gre- 
gory  I.  Pope  Leo  IV,  in  a  letter  dated  sometime 
between  850  and  854,  demanded  that  John,  arch- 
bishop  of  Cagliari,  destroy  an  altar  that  had  been 
dedicated  to  the  archangel  Michael  by  the  arch- 
bishop  Arsenios  (perhaps  the  one  whose  seal  was 
mentioned  above),  whom  the  pope  accused  of 
heresy.  A  hoard  of  Byz.  and  Arab  coins  dating  to 
the  gth  C.  indicates  continuing  commercial  activ- 
ity  on  the  island  (A.  Taramelli,  NS a  tg  [  1 922] 
294-96). 

Numerous  attacks  by  the  Arabs  failed  to  seize 
Sardinia  but  resulted  in  the  island’s  virtual  inde- 
pendence  until  the  early  1  tth  C.,  when  the  Arabs 
finally  achieved  their  goal.  In  1016,  however,  a 
fieet  from  Genoa  and  Pisa  defeated  the  Arabs  and 
expelled  them  from  Sardinia.  By  this  time  Byz. 
control  over  the  island  had  ended;  the  precise 
date  and  circumstances  of  the  Byz.  departure  are 
unknown. 

Monuments  of  Sardinia.  Few  buildings  of  the 
Byz.  period  survive  on  the  island.  All  are  churches 
and  can  be  characterized  as  small  ìn  size,  con- 
structed  of  ashlar  masonry,  and,  usually,  domed. 
Among  those  dating  to  the  5th  and  6th  C.  the 
most  common  form  is  that  of  a  Greek  or  Latin 
cross  plan  with  the  crossing  surmounted  by  a 
dome  or  tower.  Most  important  among  these  is 
the  church  of  S.  Saturnino  in  Cagliari,  originally 
a  square  baldachinlike  structure  to  which  four 
arms  were  added  in  the  6th  C.  Similar,  though 
smaller,  churches  are  S.  Maria  at  Bonarcade,  S. 
Giovanni  at  Sinis,  and  S.  Elia  at  Nuxis.  Dating  to 
the  ìoth  C.  is  S.  Giovanni  at  Assemini,  erected 
according  to  an  inscription  by  Torkotorios,  de- 
scribed  as  “ archon  of  Sardinia,”  and  his  wife.  It  is 
a  variadon  on  the  cross-in-square  plan  type  with 
L-shaped  piers  carrying  a  small  dome.  Remains 
of  another  Byz.  church  with  a  tripariite  sanctuai  y 
have  been  recently  identified  at  Is  Mortorius  near 
Cagliari. 

lit.  E.  Besta,  La  Sardegna  medioevate,  2  vols.  (Palermo 
1908;  rp.  Bologna  1966).  E.  Pais,  Stnria  della  Sardegna  e 
della  Corsica  sotto  il  domino  romano  (Rome  1923).  C.  Bellieni, 
La  Sardegna  e  i  Sardi  nella  ciuilta  dell'Alto  Medioevo,  2  vols. 
(Cagliari  1973).  M.L.  Wagner,  “Die  Beziehungen  des 
Griechentums  zu  Sardinien,”  BNJbb  1  (1920)  158-69.  A. 
Boscolo,  La  Sardegna  biiantina  e  alto-giudicale  (Sassari  1 978). 
L.  Pani  Ermini,  “La  Sardegna  e  l’Africa  ncl  periodo  van- 
dalico,”  Africa  romana  2  (1985)  105—22.  ldem,  “La  città 


sarde  tra  tarda  antichità  e  medioevo,”  Africa  romana  5 
(1988)  431-33.  R.  Delogu,  L’architettura  del  medioeoo  in 
Sardegna  (Rome  1 953)  6-44.  R.  Serra,  “La  chiesa  quadrifida 
di  S.  Elia  a  Nuxis,”  Studi  sardi  21  (1068—70)  30—64. 

-A.R.,  R.B.H.,  M.J. 

SARDIS  (StípôeLç),  civil  and  ecclesiastical  metrop- 
olis  of  Lydia  in  western  Asia  Minor,  a  place  of 
considerable  wealth  from  natural  resources  and 
its  location  on  major  highways;  headquarters  of 
an  imperial  weapons  factory.  Sardis  was  attacked 
by  the  Goths  in  399  but  fiourished  continuously 
until  the  early  7th  C.  In  the  4th  C.  a  philosophical 
school  arose  there,  known  from  the  works  of 
Eunapios.  Excavations  have  revealed  details  of 
late  antique  urban  life,  with  maintenance  of  clas- 
sical  public  buildings,  constructìon  of  churches 
(including  a  large  domed  basilica  of  Justinian  I), 
abandonment  of  temples,  and  growth  of  a  new 
residential  district.  The  gymnasium  basically 
maintained  its  function,  but  one  hall  was  taken 
over  by  the  hellenized  Jewish  community  and 
became  the  largest  synagogue  known  in  the  an- 
cient  world;  a  row  of  shops  was  added  outside  in 
the  qth  C.  Some  parts  of  Sardis  may  have  declined 
in  the  6th  C.  The  excavated  civic  and  private 
buildings  perished  ca.616,  possibly  as  the  result 
of  a  Sasanian  attack,  and  were  never  restored. 
The  ruined  city  served  as  a  quarry  for  the  fortress 
on  the  acropolis  built  in  the  mid-7th  C.  Medieval 
Sardis,  which  consisted  of  the  fortress  and  small 
settlements  scattered  among  the  ruins,  was  a  city 
of  the  Thrakesion  theme.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Arabs  in  716,  by  Tzachas  in  1092,  and  recon- 
quered  by  the  Byz.  in  1098.  Sardis  grew  in  im- 
portance  under  the  Laskarids,  who  built  a  fìve- 
domed  church  over  the  ruins  of  a  4th-C.  basilica. 
Threatened  by  the  Turks  in  the  late  ìgth  C.,  its 
citadel  was  divided  with  them  in  1304;  Sardis 
definitively  fell  to  Saruhan  03.1315. 

1.1 1 .  ( ,.  Foss,  Byianlim  ünd  'Turîiish  Süì 'da  (Cûmbndgc, 
Mass.,  1976).  G.M.A.  Hanfmann  ci  al.,  Sardis  from  Prehis- 
toric  to  Roman  Times  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1983).  -C.F. 

SARREL  (S«pkeA),  Khazar  name  that  ought  to 
be  written  “Sarkel,”  meaning  “White  House”  or 
“White  Tower.”  A  fort  on  the  Don,  Sarkel  is  now 
identified  with  the  ruins  discovered  near  the 
township  of  Cimljanskaja.  The  early  fort  existed 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Don  in  the  8th  and 
beginning  of  the  9th  C.  and  controlled  the  ford 
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crossing  the  river;  its  population  belonged  to  the 
culture  of  Saltovo.  After  the  destruction  of  the 
right-bank  fort,  the  khagan  of  the  Khazars  asked 
Emp.  Theophilos  to  build  the  kastron  of  Sarkel 
(De  adm.  imp.  42.22-56).  Around  833  the  spatharo- 
kandidatos  Petronas  Ramateros  (his  identifìcation 
with  the  general  Petronas  is  groundless)  came  to 
“the  Tanais  river”  and  erected  a  fortress  of  bricks 
baked  on  the  spot  with  mortar  made  of  tiny  river 
shells.  Sarkel  had  a  garrison  of  300  men  who  were 
relieved  annually.  The  Sarkel  of  Petronas  was  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Don.  Excavations  there  brought 
to  light  a  fort  with  a  citadel,  surrounded  by  walls 
with  towers  built  of  local  white  bricks  of  excellent 
quality.  The  fort  was  square  in  shape,  193.5  by 
1 33.5  m;  the  walls  were  3.75  m  thick;  the  brick 
stamps  differ  from  Byz.  types.  Archaeological  data 
show  that  the  fortifications  fell  into  disuse  after 
only  a  few  decades  and  Sarkel  became  an  ordinary 
settlement.  The  fort  was  destroyed  by  Svjatoslav 
in  965,  but  the  settlement  there  survived  until  the 
campaign  of  Vladimir  Monomach  in  1116/17. 
The  early  ìoth-C.  geographer  Ibn  Rhurdâdhbeh 
probably  refers  to  Sarkel  when  he  states  that  a 
Khazar  governor  resided  on  the  Don  and  col- 
lected  a  tithe  from  the  Rus’  merchants  (O.  Pritsak, 
Foha  Onentalia  12  [1971]  241—59). 

lit.  Trudy  Volgo-Donskoj  archeologiceskoj  ekspedicii,  3  vols. 
(Moscow  1958-63).  M.l.  Artamonov,  Istorija  Charnr  (Len- 
ingrad  1962)  297-323.  S.A.  Pletneva,  Ot  ko(evij  k  gorodam 
(Moscow  1967)  43-48.  -O.P. 

SARMATIANS  (lapiiárai),  also  Sauromatoi,  no- 
madic  tribal  groups  that  replaced  the  Scythians 
in  the  steppe  north  of  the  Black  Sea.  They  used 
the  East  Iranian  lingua  franca.  Among  their  tribes 
were  the  Alans.  Ptolemy’s  concept  of  two  Sar- 
matias,  the  European  and  the  Asian,  enjoyed  great 
popularity  in  the  Middle  Ages,  both  in  Christian 
(esp.  Armenian)  and  Muslim  geography. 

The  Sarmatian  state  was  weakened  by  the  Goths 
in  the  3rd  C.,  and  the  character  of  the  ethnic 
substrate  indicated  by  the  name  Sarrnalian  be- 
came  confused.  A.  Vasiliev  (Goths  in  the  Crimea 
[Cambridge,  Mass.,  1936]  22f)  suggests  that  the 
Sarmatians  on  the  shores  of  the  Maeotis  (the  Azov 
Sea)  mentioned  by  Zosimos  were  Goths.  Chroni- 
cles  of  the  4th  C.  speak  of  the  revolt  of  slaves 
against  their  Sarmatian  masters;  the  latter  escaped 
to  the  empire  and  were  settled  by  Constantine  I 
and  then  Constantius  II  ìn  Thrace,  Scythia  Minor, 


Macedonia,  ltaly,  and  other  provinces  (K. 
Kretschmer,  RE  2.R.  1  [1920]  2547).  Constantine 
VII  Porphyrogennetos  (De  adm.  imp.  53.2—123) 
was  familiar  with  the  legend  of  the  Sarmatian 
attack  on  Asia  Minor;  when  Constantius  Chlo- 
rus  was  sent  against  them,  he  invited  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  Cherson  to  join  him  in  a  coalition.  Swept 
up  by  the  Hunnic  invasions,  some  Sarmatians 
emerged  in  the  early  5th  C.  in  Illyricum,  where 
they  are  said  to  have  contested  'Eheodoric’s  power 
over  Singidunum.  The  latest  event  connected  with 
the  Sarmatians  is  their  participation  in  the  Lom- 
bard  march  into  Italy,  mentioned  by  Paulus  Dia- 
conus. 

Some  Byz.  authors  (esp.  in  the  ìith—  i2th  C.) 
used  “Sauromatoi”  as  an  archaizing  term  for  the 
Hungarians,  Pechenegs,  Uzes,  and  later  the  Ot- 
tomans  (Moravcsik,  Byzantinoturcica  2:270)  and 
Tatars.  Gregoras,  Plethon,  and  Chalkokondyles 
identify  Sarmatia  with  “Rhosia.” 

lit.  Dítten,  Russland-Exkurs  90-94.  G.  Bichir,  “Sarmasii 
ji  relasiile  lor  cu  Geto-Dacii,”  Reoista  de  istorie  38  (1985) 
‘043-57.  11 64-77-  -o.p. 


SARUHAN  (î,apxávri<;) ,  a  Turkish  emirate  that 
emerged  from  the  breakup  of  the  Seljur  sultan- 
ate  of  Rùm;  it  was  named  after  its  founder.  It 
extended  over  the  region  of  Nymphaion  and  the 
fertiie  plain  of  Mainomenos/Menemen;  its  capital 
was  Magnesia,  conquered  ca.  1313.  It  exported 
grain,  and  there  was  an  important  slave  market 
in  Magnesia.  The  lords  of  Saruhan,  whose  terri- 
tories  bordered  the  alum-producing  region  of 
Phoraia,  extracted  an  annual  tribute  from  the 
Genoese  established  there.  This  relationship 
brought  them  into  a  rapprochement  with  the  Byz. 
In  1329  Andronikos  III  Palaiologos  expelled  the 
Genoese  lord  of  Chios,  Zaccaria;  compelled  the 
Genoese  of  Phokaia  to  recognize  his  suzerainty; 
and  then  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  emir  of 
Saruhan.  Around  1335  the  emperor  signed  an- 
other  treaty  with  the  emir,  who  gave  him  military 
aid  against  the  rebel  Genoese  governor  of  Pho- 
kaia,  Cattaneo;  ca.1358,  when  John  V  Palaiologos 
liberated  the  Ottoman  prince  Halil,  who  had  been 
kept  in  captivity  in  Phokaia,  another  peace  treaty 
was  concluded  between  Byz.  and  Saruhan  with 
the  emir’s  children  taken  as  hostages  to  Constan- 
tinople.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Saruhan  Turks 
carried  out  naval  raids  in  the  Aegean,  some  of 
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them  jointly  with  the  Aydin  Turks.  The  emirate 
was  temporarily  annexed  by  the  Ottomans  from 
1390  to  1402  and  permanently  in  1410. 

lit.  Ç.UIuçay,  Isläm  AnsMopedisi  10:239—44.  Zacharia- 
dou,  Menteshe  ö“  Aydin.  Moravcsik,  Byzantinoturcica  2:2696 

-E.A.Z. 

SASANIANS,  Iranian  dynasty  (226—651)  that  arose 
from  among  other  minor  dynasties  in  Parthia 
recognizing  Arsacid  suzerainty.  Ardashîr  I  (224- 
40)  defeated  and  slew  the  last  Arsacid  monarch, 
Artabanus  V  (224),  and  captured  the  capital  of 
Ctesiphon.  The  formation  of  the  Sasanian  state 
replaced  the  degenerating  congeries  of  insubor- 
dinate  kinglets,  vaguely  acknowledging  the  Arsa- 
cids,  with  a  much  more  powerful  empire  that 
henceforth  contested  control  of  Mesopotamia, 
Armenia,  and  the  Caucasus  with  the  late  Roman 
Empire  and  Byz.  Sasanian  society  was  character- 
ized  by  divine  monarchy,  an  officially  authorized 
version  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion,  and  the  seven 
great  Persian  noble  families,  the  totality  being 
organized  according  to  a  rigidly  structured  caste 
system.  Internally  the  system  was  threatened  by 
Manichaeanism  in  the  early  centuries  and  by  the 
movement  of  Mazdak. 

The  long  series  of  exhausting  wars  with  Byz. 
brought  the  Sasanians  some  victories,  but  no  en- 
during  territorial  acquisitions.  Emp.  Julian  fell  in 
battle  with  the  Persians,  and  King  Shâpür  II 
(r. 309— 79)  was  able  to  sign  an  advantageous  treaty 
with  Emp.  Jovian.  Peaceful  relations  in  the  5th  C. 
were  interrupted  by  short  wars  that  led  to  the 
treaties  of  422  and  then  442.  Kaväd  resumed 


warfare  in  502.  In  532  Chosroes  I  signed  the 
“eternal  peace”  with  Justinian  I  but  soon  re- 
opened  military  actions.  Justinian  was  compelled 
to  pay  tribute;  when  Justin  II  refused  to  continue 
payments  the  war  broke  out  again.  Emp.  Maurice 
used  the  internal  struggle  in  Persia  in  order  to 
establish  an  alliance  with  Chosroes  II,  but  the 
coup  of  Phokas  in  602  created  a  new  excuse  for 
Persian  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Constanti- 
nople.  The  Persian  generals  Shahrbarâz  and 
ShâhIn  were  temporarily  victorious,  but  Emp. 
Herakleios  shattered  the  Sasanian  state;  in  628 
Kavàd-Shírüya  was  forced  to  conclude  a  truce. 
The  land  was  unable  to  recover:  polidcal  troubles, 
plague,  ruin  of  the  irrigation  system,  and  famine 
caused  Sasanian  Persia  to  fall  to  the  Arab  armies 
at  Qädisíya  (627)  and  Nihâwand  (642).  Under 
Yazdgird  III  (died  651)  Sasanian  rule  came  to 
an  end.  (For  a  list  of  Sasanian  rulers,  see  table.) 

Christianity  in  Sasanian  Iran.  Christianity  pen- 
etrated  early  into  Iran;  probably  in  the  3rd  C. 
some  elements  of  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  were  es- 
tablished,  with  the  center  in  Ctesiphon.  Constan- 
tine  I's  alliance  with  Christianity  and  probably  his 
attempts  to  gain  the  support  of  Christian  subjects 
of  the  Sasanian  state  (thus,  T.D.  Barnes ,JRS  75 
[1985]  126-36)  provoked  a  series  of  persecutions 
during  the  reign  of  Shäpûr  II  that  were  exagger- 
ated  in  Greek  vitae  of  Persian  saints.  This  anti- 
Christian  wave  subsided  at  the  end  of  the  4th  C., 
and  in  410  the  first  local  councit  was  convened  in 
Ctesiphon.  Nestorians  (see  Nestorianism)  from 
the  Roman  Empire  found  refuge  in  Persian  cities, 
and  in  the  5th— 6th  C.  Christian  culture  flourished 
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Ruler 

Reign 

Dates 

Ruler 

Reign 

Dates 

Raler 

Reign 

Dates 

Ardashîr  I 

224-240 

Bahräm  IV 

388-399 

Hurmazd  IV 

579-59° 

Shäpûr  I 

240-270 

Yazdgird  I 

399-420 

Chosroes  (Khusrau) 

Hurmazd  I  (Hurmazd- 

Bahrâm  V 

420-438 

11  (first  reign) 

59° 

Ardashîr) 

270-271 

Yazdgird  II 

438-457 

Bahrâm  VI  Chobîn 

590-59 1 

Bahräm  I 

271-274 

Hurmazd  III 

457-459? 

Chosroes  (Khusrau)  II 

Bahräm  II 

274-293 

Përôz 

459-484 

(second  reign) 

59 1 -628 

Bahrâm  III 

293 

Baläsh 

484-488 

Kaväd  II  (Shîrüya) 

628 

Narseh 

293-302 

Kaväd  I  (first  reign) 

488-496 

Ardashîr  III 

628-629 

Hurmazd  II 

302—309 

Zâmäsp 

496-498 

Shahrbaräz 

629 

Shäpür  II 

309-379 

Kavâd  I  (second  reign) 

498-53’ 

Bôrandukht 

630-631 

Ardashîr  II 

Shäpür  III 

379-383 

383-388 

Chosroes  (Khusrau)  I 

53’-579 

Vazdgird  III 

632-651 

Source:  The  Cambridge  History  of  han,  voI.  3.1,  ecl.  E.  Yarshater  (Cambridge  1983)  178. 
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in  centers  such  as  Nisibis.  On  the  other  hand, 
Persian  Christianity  began  to  Iose  its  ascetic  radi- 
calism,  typical  of  the  earlier  period,  partly  under 
the  pressure  of  official  Zoroastrianism,  which  was 
hostile  toward  eremitism,  partly  because  of  the 
threat  of  more  radical  movements,  such  as  Mani- 
chaeanism  or  Mazdakism.  The  Nestorian  church, 
which  enjoyed  a  relative  tolerance  and  occasion- 
ally  even  the  sympathy  of  individual  Persian  rul- 
ers,  expanded  its  infiuence  eastward  to  Central 
Asia  and  China,  but  the  Arab  conquest  of  the 
early  7th  C.  ended  the  policy  of  toleration. 

lit.  A.  Christensen,  L’Iran  sous  les  Sassanides 2  (Copen- 
hagen  1944).  The  Cambndge  History  of  Iran,  ed.  E.  Yarshater, 
vol.  3-1—2  (Cambridge  1983).  R.  Ghirschman,  Iran.  Parthi- 
ans  and  Sassanians  (London  1962).  N.  Pigulevskaja,  Vizanùja 
i  Iran  na  rubeie  VI  i  VII  vekov  (Moscow-Leningrad  1946).  J. 
Labourt,  Le  chnstianisme  dans  l’empire  persr  (Paris  1904).  S. 
Gero,  “Die  Rirche  des  Ostens,”  OstkSt  30  (1981)  22-27.  G. 
Blum,  “Zur  religionspolitischen  Situation  der  persischen 
Rirche  im  3.  und  4.  Jahrhundert,”  ZKirch  gt  (1980)  1  1- 
32.  — S.V.,  A.K. 

SATALA  (Xára\a,  now  Sadak),  city  north  of  Er- 
zincan  between  the  upper  Euphrates  and  the  Ly- 
kos  on  the  best  route  across  northern  Anatolia. 
Satala  was  one  of  the  greatest  bastions  of  the 
eastern  frontier  through  the  6th  C.  It  was  the 
headquarters  of  a  legion  and  became  a  bishopric 
and  city  of  Armenia  I.  The  fortress  played  a  role 
in  Jusdnian  I’s  wars  with  Persia;  he  rebuilt  it 
completely  after  the  Persian  attack  of  529.  Foilow- 
ing  its  capture  by  Chosroes  II  in  610,  Satala  fell 
into  obscurity,  but  its  bishops  are  attested  through 
the  ìith  C.  The  site  preserves  the  dilapidated 
remains  of  Justinian’s  fortress,  as  well  as  a  bath 
and  aqueduct  belonging  to  the  civíl  settlement. 

lit.  T.  Mitford,  “Biliotti’s  Excavations  at  Satala,”  AnatSt 
24  (1974)  221-44.  Idem,  “Cappadocia  and  Armenia  Mi- 
nor,”  ANRW  7.2:1 169-228.  F.  &  E.  Cumont,  Studia  Pontica, 
vol.  2  (Brussels  1908)  343-51.  -C.F. 

SATIRE,  critical  treatment  in  verse  or  prose,  often 
by  way  of  exaggeration  or  caricature,  of  the  foi- 
bles  of  individuals,  institudons,  or  society  as  a 
whole.  Important  in  classical  andquity,  satire  was 
revived  in  Byz.  literature  and  rhetoric  in  the  1  ìth 
C.,  but  remained  a  minor  genre,  which  could  take 
many  forms,  including  parody  and  allegory. 
Intentionality  and  not  literary  form  determine 
what  is  satire.  Satire  in  the  learned  language  often 
conceals  its  true  target  beneath  a  timeless  veil  of 


classicism,  which  was  easily  penetrable  by  contem- 
porary  readers.  Thus  the  Charidemos  imitates  a 
Platonic  dialogue,  and  both  the  Philopatris  and 
the  Timarion  have  been  mistaken  for  genuine 
works  of  Lucian,  despite  the  clear  allusions  in  the 
latter  to  early  i2th-C.  personages.  Mazaris’s  Jour- 
ney  to  Hades  betrays  its  i5th-C.  context  more  di- 
rectly.  The  Katomyomachia,  probably  by  Theodore 
Prodromos,  is  a  parody  of  classical  tragedy  with 
a  strong  satirical  element.  Ptochoprodromos’s 
satires  on  a  nagging  wife,  a  downtrodden  monk, 
and  a  poor  scholar  are  firmly  rooted  in  their  1 2th- 
C.  context,  without  any  classicizing  veneer.  Satir- 
ical  motifs  become  prominent  in  vernacular  verse 
texts  of  the  iqth  C.,  for  example,  on  social  con- 
tradictions  in  the  Poulologos,  Synaxarion  of 
the  Honorable  Donkey,  and  Diegesis  ton  te- 
trapodon  zoon;  on  the  imperial  court  and  the 
judiciary  in  the  Porirologos  and  the  Opsarolo- 
gos;  and  on  the  church  in  the  scatological  Mass 
of  the  Beardless  Man  (Spanos). 

lit.  Beck,  V olhsliteratur  25-28,  101—05,  '93_96-  Hun- 
ger,  Lit.  2:149-58.  B.  Baldwin,  “A  Talent  to  Abuse:  Some 
Aspects  of  Byzantine  Satire,”  ByzF  8  (1982)  19-28.  T.M. 
Sokolova,  “Vizantijskaja  Satira,”  in  Vizantijskaja  Literatura, 
ed.  S.S.  Averincev  (Moscow  1974)  122—58.  H.  Eideneier, 
Spanos:  Eine  byiantinische  Satire  in  der  Form  einer  Parodie 
(Berlin-New  York  1977)  29-56.  H.F.  Tozer,  “Byzantine 
Satire,”y/íi'  2  (1881)  233-70.  -E.M.J.,  R.B. 


SATRAPIES  (Lat.  gentes),  conventional  name 
usually  given  to  a  group  of  Armenian  autono- 
mous  principalities  lying  along  the  Euphrates- 
Arsanias  River  and  including  Anzitene,  Ingilene, 
Asthianene,  Sophene,  Sophanene,  and  Balabi- 
tene.  All  the  information  concerning  them  comes 
from  Greek  and  Latin,  not  Armenian  sources. 
The  satrapies  passed  to  the  Roman  sphere  of 
influence  after  the  peace  of  Nisibis  of  298,  though 
Jovian  returned  some  of  them  to  Persia  in  363 
(Amm.Marc.  25:7.9).  In  Roman  law,  the  satrapies 
originally  had  the  status  of  cẃitates  foederatae  libe- 
rae  et  immunes,  their  hereditary  rulers  paying  no 
tribute  and  receiving  their  regalia  (see  Insignia), 
including  the  imperial  red  shoes,  from  Constan- 
tinople  (Prokopios,  Buildings  3.1.17-27).  These 
sovereign  rights  were  first  curtailed  after  the  sa- 
traps’  support  of  the  revolt  against  Zeno  in  485. 
Thereafter,  these  rulers  were  appointed  by  the 
emperor,  and  taxes  apparently  paid.  Finally,  a 
decree  of  Justinian  I  in  529  ( Cod.Just .  I  29.5) 
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abrogated  all  rights  of  the  satrapies;  noveI  31:1.3 
(536)  combined  them  to  form  Armenia  IV. 

LIT.  N.  Adontz,  Armenia  in  the  Period  of  Justinian  (Lisbon 
1970)  25-37,  87-93-  -N.G.G. 

SATURDAY.  See  Sunday. 

SATYR,  zoomorphic  companion  of  Dionysos.  In 
his  company,  and  usually  that  of  maenads,  satyrs 
are  commonplace  on  late  antique  silver,  textiles, 
and  ivory  boxes  (Age  of  Spirit.,  nos.  122-24,  13°)- 
In  literary  sources  they  appear  mostly  as  soldiers 
of  the  god,  in  connection  with  his  expeditions  to 
India  and  his  attempt  to  seize  the  throne  of  Thebes. 
They  are  called  skìrtoi  (leapers)  and  come  from 
the  land  of  Bessica  (Malal.  43.1—3).  In  the  Vita 
Basilii,  the  companions  of  Michael  III  were  com- 
pared  to  satyrs  (TheophCont  200.16).  Various  en- 
tries  of  the  Souda  mention  satyrs.  A  rare  etymol- 
ogy  is  found  in  Malalas  (Malal.  49.16—17),  where 
satyros  in  Boeotian  dialect  stands  for  metempsy- 
chosis  to  a  lower  corporeal  form.  Theodore  Pro- 
dromos  ( Rodanthe  and  Dosikles  4:365—77),  within 
the  ekphrasis  of  a  drinking  cup,  describes  a  Dio- 
nysiac  vintage  and  the  god’s  revelry  with  maenads 
and  drunken  satyrs.  Though  they  are  almost  non- 
existent  in  post-Iconoclasdc  art,  one  satyr  appears 
with  warriors  on  a  ìoth-C.  bone  casket  ín  Milan 
(Goldschmidt-Weitzmann,  Elfenbeinskulpt.  1,  no.8). 

On  the  Asian  shore  of  the  Bosporos,  an  ancient 
temple  of  a  satyr  gave  its  name  to  an  emporion, 
a  harbor  in  which  the  Arab  fleet  sought  refuge  in 
718.  The  ruins  of  the  temple  were  used  by  Theo- 
philos  to  build  the  palace  at  Bryas  and,  proba- 
bly,  by  Patr.  Ignatios,  who  constructed  in  873/4  a 
monastery  of  Michael  Archangel  “tou  Satyrou,” 
in  which  he  was  eventually  buried  (Janin,  Eglises 
centres  42 f). 

lit.  S.  Reinert,  “The  Image  of  Dionysus  in  Malalas’ 
Chronicle,”  in  Bymntine  Studies  m  Honor  0]  Mìlton  V.  Anastos 
(Malibu  1985)  ìof.  -P.A.A.,  A.R.,  A.C. 

SAVA  OF  SERBIA,  founder  and  organizer  of  the 
autocephalous  Serbian  church;  saint;  baptismal 
name  Rastko;  born  1175,  died  Türnovo  14  Jan. 
1235.  Youngest  son  of  Stefan  Nemanja,  he  was 
allotted  an  appanage  by  his  father,  but  fled  to  Mt. 
Athos,  where  he  became  a  monk,  first  in  Pante- 
leemon  monastery,  later  in  Vatopedi.  In  1  ig8  his 


father,  who  had  himself  become  an  Athonite  monk, 
sent  Sava  to  Constantinople,  where  he  obtained 
authority  from  Emp.  Alexios  III  to  found  a  Ser- 
bian  monastery  at  Hilandar  on  Athos.  In  1208, 
after  Athos  came  under  Ladn  control,  he  mi- 
grated  to  Studenica  in  Serbia,  taking  his  father’s 
relics  with  him.  As  superior  he  tried  to  resolve 
the  power  struggle  between  his  brothers.  He  re- 
turned  to  Hilandar  in  1217  in  protest  against  the 
coronation  of  his  brother  Stefan  the  First-Crowned 
by  a  papal  legate.  In  1219  Sava  was  consecrated 
first  archbishop  of  the  autocephalous  church  of 
Serbia  by  the  Nicaean  patriarch  Manuel  I  Saran- 
tenos  (1216—22).  Subsequently  Sava  organized  the 
church  hierarchy  and  defended  the  indepen- 
dence  of  the  Serbian  church  with  determinadon 
and  subtlety  agaínst  papal  claims,  Bogomil  influ- 
ence  from  Bosnia,  and  the  persistent  efforts  of 
Demetrios  Chomatenos,  Epirot  archbishop  of 
Ohrid,  to  subject  Serbia  to  his  diocese.  As  a 
churchman  Sava  continued  his  father’s  policy  of 
creating  a  viable  Serbian  state.  In  pursuit  of  this 
policy  he  undertook  missions  to  Nicaea  and  else- 
where  and  twice  visited  Jerusalem  (1230,  1234). 
His  wealth  and  social  position  enabled  him  to 
become  founder  or  benefactor  of  churches  and 
monasteries  in  Serbia,  on  Athos,  in  Thessalonike, 
Constandnople,  and  the  Holy  Land.  He  wrote  a 
Life  of  his  father  and  edited  monastic  typika,  li- 
turgical  texts,  and  the  Serbian  Nomokanon.  A  con- 
temporary  fresco  portrait  of  him  survives  in  the 
Mile5eva  monastery. 

ed.  Vita  of  Stefan  Nemanja — ed.  V.  Corovic,  Spisi  snetoga 
Save  (Belgrade-Sremski  Karlovci  1928)  151-75-  For  other 
ed.,  see  Dj.S.  Radojicic,  Enciklopedija  Jugoslanije  7  (Zagreb 
1968)  146. 

lit.  S.  Stanojevic,  Sueti  Sava  i  nezavisnost  Srpshe  crkve 
(Belgrade  1934).  Sveti  Sava:  Spamenica  povodom  osamstogo- 
diínjice  rodjenja  1 1 73- 1975  (Belgrade  1977).  Sana  N emanjic- 
Sveti  Sava:  Istorija  tpredanje,  ed.  V.  Djuric  (Belgrade  1979). 
Jo.  Taranidis,  “Kult  svetog  Save  i  svetog  Simeona  kod 
Grka,”  HilZb  5  (1983)  101-78.  D.  Oboìensky,  Six  Byiantine 
Portraits  (Üxtord  198S)  115-72.  -R.B. 

SAVCI  BEG  (Ea/ioÚT^toç,  Saov£f)s)>  Ottoman 
prince;  died  Bursa  (formerly  Prousa)  1385  ?. 
Savci  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Ottoman  sultan 
Murad  I  and  ally  of  Androniros  IV,  son  of  John 
V,  in  a  joint  rebellion  that  contemporary  Greek 
and  Italian  sources  date  to  spring  1373,  when 
Savci  was  probably  the  prince  governor  of  Rumeli. 
Somedme  in  1373,  and  under  obscure  circum- 
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SAYF  AL-DAWLA 


stances,  Savci  and  Andronikos  formed  a  conspir- 
acy  to  overthrow  their  fathers  and  establish  them- 
selves  respectively  as  sultan  and  basileus.  Their 
rebellion  actually  materialized,  it  seems,  after  John 
V  discovered  their  plans — evidently  early  in  May. 
Then,  on  6  May,  Andronikos  escaped  from  Con- 
stantinople  and  hastened  probably  to  Derkos, 
where  he  joined  forces  with  Savci.  Meanwhile 
John  V  appealed  to  Murad  I  for  help;  the  latter 
crossed  into  Thrace  with  Byz.  help  on  1 1  May 
and  proceeded  to  Constantinople.  On  25  May  a 
battle  occurred  between  fathers  and  sons  in  the 
suburb  of  Pikridion.  Although  Andronikos’s  troops 
fought  well,  many  of  Savci’s  men  defected  to 
Murad  and  others  fled.  Savci  retreated  to  Didy- 
moteichon,  while  Andronikos  submitted  to  John 
(30  May).  Savci  held  out  until  29  Sept.,  when 
Murad  captured  and  blinded  him.  Contemporary 
sources  do  not  reveal  Savci’s  end,  but  imply  that 
he  survived  his  blinding  for  some  time. 

Sixteenth-century  Ottoman  historians  date  Sav- 
ci’s  uprising  to  1385;  locate  it  in  Bithynia,  without 
mentioning  Andronikos  IV’s  role;  and  claim  that 
Murad  first  blinded,  then  executed  Savci.  The 
value  of  this  version  in  conjunction  with  the  early 
accounts  remains  speculative. 

lit.  Barker,  Manuet  II  ig-21.  P.  Charanis,  “The  Strife 
among  the  Palaeologi  and  the  Ottoman  Tttrks,  1370-1402,” 
Bymntion  16  (1942-43  [1944])  293-95.  F-  Dölger,  “Zum 
Aufstand  des  Andronikos  IV.  gegen  seinen  Vater  Johannes 
V.  im  Mai  1373,”  REB  ig  (ig6i)  328-32.  M.  Gökbilgin,  ÌA 
10:251-53.  R.  Loenertz,  “La  première  insurrection 
d’Andronic  IV  Paléologue  (1373),”  EO  38  (1939)  334-45. 
Schreiner,  Kleinchromken  2:304-07.  -S.W.R. 


SAYF  AL-DAWLA,  Hamdänid  lord  of  Aleppo; 
born  June  916,  died  Aleppo  25  Jan.  967.  After 
asserting  his  power  over  Aleppo  and  Damascus 
and  failing  in  his  advance  against  Egypt,  Sayf  al- 
Dawla  concentrated  his  efforts  on  invasions  of 
Byz.  His  first  raid  in  936  proved  a  failure,  and 
his  war  against  John  Kourkouas  had  varied  suc- 
cess:  in  938  Sayf  al-Dawla  advanced  into  Byz. 
territory  and  seized  enormous  booty,  and  the  next 
year  he  attempted  to  conquer  Armenia,  but  in 
the  940S  Kourkouas  began  a  successful  offensive. 
Kourkouas’s  replacement  by  a  certain  Pantherios 
(Skyl.  230.44)  permitted  Sayf  al-Dawla  to  win  the 
day:  Pantherios  was  defeated  near  Aleppo  in  Dec. 
944  (Vasiliev  [p-305f]  named  the  domestihos  ton 
scholon  not  Pantherios,  but  Bardas  Phokas).  The 


Byz.  offensive,  however,  continued  under  Bardas 
and  Leo  Phoras,  and  the  Byz.  government  tried 
to  attract  Egypt  as  an  ally.  In  953  Sayf  al-Dawla 
achieved  a  major  success  when  he  captured  Con- 
stantine,  son  of  Bardas  Phokas,  but  in  958  John 
(I)  Tzimiskes  defeated  the  Hamdânid  emir  near 
Aleppo.  In  962  Nikephoros  (II)  Phokas  seized 
and  plundered  Aleppo.  Although  paralyzed  in 
the  hand  and  foot,  Sayf  al-Dawla  resisted  and 
even  won  a  victory  near  Aleppo,  but  his  death 
paved  the  way  for  the  Byz.  invasion  of  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia. 

sources.  Sayf  al-Daula.  Recueil  de  texles  relatifs  à  l’émir 
Sayf  al  Daula  le  Hamdamde,  ed.  M.  Canard  (Algiers  1934). 

ut.  G.W.  Freytag,  “Geschichte  der  Dynastien  der  Ham- 
daniden  in  Mosul  und  Aleppo,”  ZDMG  11  (1857)  177- 
225.  Vasiliev,  Byz.  Arabes  2.1:273-95,  311-20,  341-65.  M. 
Canard,  Histoire  de  la  dynastie  des  H’amdanides  de  Jaüra  el  de 
Syne  (Algiers  1951)  595-663.  -A.K. 

SBEITLA.  See  Sufetula, 

SCALE,  a  set  of  gradations  in  a  work  of  art  by 
which  relative  position  and  size,  as  well  as  relative 
theological  and  political  importance,  is  conveyed 
to  the  beholder.  Early  Byz.  artists  perpetuated 
Hellenistic  schemes  in  which  figures  are  too  large 
with  respect  to  their  architectural  or  landscape 
settings:  on  his  diptychs  the  consul  is  many  times 
larger  than  the  figures  in  the  arena  below  him. 
Not  until  the  Palaiologan  period  do  relatively  tiny 
fìgures  appear  in  such  contexts,  a  scale  that  con- 
tributes  greatly  to  the  beetling  settings  in  the  wall 
paintings  at  the  Chora  and  Mistra.  Images  of 
Christ,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  emperors  generally 
tower  over  their  ministrants  (sometimes  with  the 
aid  of  a  throne  or  footstool).  On  the  Cross,  Christ’s 
body  dwarfs  those  who  stand  below  it,  while  Mary 
on  her  deathbed  in  the  Dormition  is  often  much 
larger  than  her  mourners.  Attendants  of  all  sorts 
are  customarily  arranged  according  to  principles 
of  hierarchy  and  isocephaly.  Figures  in  prosky- 
nesis  are  invariably  smaller  than  the  object  of 
their  veneration.  On  coins  as  on  works  of  art,  the 
emperor’s  preeminence  over  his  spouse  and  heir 
is  indicated  as  much  by  his  greater  height  as  by 
their  position  always  to  his  left.  -A.C. 

SCALES.  See  Balance  Scales;  Coin  Scales; 
Steelyard. 
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SCEPTER  (<TKr)irTpov),  a  symbol  of'  the  power 
and  authority  of  Roman  consuls,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  emperors  in  their  function  as 
consuls.  The  consular  scepter  was  a  staff  sur- 
mounted  by  an  eagle,  as  can  be  seen  on  consular 
diptychs  (e.g.,  Delbrück,  Consulardiptychen,  pls.  7, 
20).  The  eagle-topped  scepter  is  held  by  emperors 
on  some  coins,  the  latest  examples  being  Maurice, 
Phokas,  and  after  a  considerable  interval  Philip- 
pikos  in  the  early  8th  C.  Another  type  of  scepter 
was  surmounted  by  a  cross:  A.  Alföldi  ( Schweiier 
Mümblätter  4  [1954]  81—86)  erroneously  inter- 
preted  a  spear  in  images  of  Constantine  I  as  a 
cross-topped  scepter,  but  this  type  did  not  come 
into  use  until  Theodosios  II.  Scepters  seem  to 
have  played  a  minor  role  in  Byz.  ceremonial,  at 
least  before  the  1  ìth  C.;  when  they  do  occur  on 
coins,  they  are  symbols  of  imperial  authority  rather 
than  representations  of  tangible  objects.  De  cere- 
monìis  applied  the  term  sheptron  to  insignia  borne 
by  various  imperial  attendants. 

The  scepter  as  a  real  object  with  various  shapes 
is  depicted  on  coins  beginning  with  Nikephoros 
II  Phokas.  Some  nth-C.  coins  were  called  skep- 
trata  (Hendy,  Coinage  2gf).  A  cross  from  the  trea- 
sury  of  the  cathedral  at  Tournai,  decorated  with 
pearls  and  enamel,  was  identihed  by  M.  Ross  as 
the  top  of  a  scepter  and  dated  to  the  loth  C. 
(JOB  9  [1960]  91—95).  An  ivory  fragment  from 
the  Dahlem  Museum  in  Berlin,  depicting  an  em- 
peror  crowned  by  the  Virgin  and  accompanied 
by  the  Archangel  Gabriel,  has  been  idendfied  as 
the  top  of  the  scepter  of  Leo  VI  (K.  Corrigan, 
ArtB  69  [1978]  407—16). 

lit.  DOC  2.1:  87F;  3.1:138-41.  K.  Wessel,  RBK  3:398- 
403.  -A.K. 

SCHEDOGRAPHIA  (crgeòoypafpía,  (ryeÒcwpyía, 
from  schedos,  with  a  postclassical  meaning  of  “note, 
composition”),  a  system  of  educational  exercises 
introduced  probably  ca.1000;  in  any  case  the  young 
Psellos  studied  schedographia.  It  flourished  in  the 
nth  and  i2th  C.  and  met  with  severe  criticism: 
Anna  Romnene  despised  schedographia,  “the  new 
invention  of  our  generation”  (An.Romn.  3:218.3— 
25),  and  Christopher  of  Mytilene  ( Gedichte , 
no.  1 1)  punned  on  a  teacher  who  was  selling  schede 
and  thus  transformed  the  school  at  Chalkoprateia 
into  a  schedoprateion,  “a  composition  shop.”  Ac- 
cording  to  Garzya  (infra),  this  cridcism  resulted 


from  the  conflict  between  the  old  schedographia, 
which  consisted  of  simple  grammatical  analysis 
(word-by-word)  of  selected  texts,  and  the  “new” 
or  “second”  schedographia,  the  writing  of  short 
paradoxical  compositions,  such  as  the  1 2th-C.  par- 
ody,  “Notes  (schede)  of  the  Mouse.”  These  playful 
exercises  probably  went  out  of  fashion  in  the  i3th 
C.:  a  short  tract  by  Manuel  Moschopoulos,  On 
the  Schede,  written  before  1288/9,  uses  for  gram- 
matical  analysis  standardized  material  drawn  from 
biblical  and  Homeric  topics;  another  handbook 
was  ascribed  to  Basil  the  Great;  also  a  Schedo- 
graphic  Lexikon  was  produced.  Schede  used  material 
similar  to  epimerisms. 

lit.  Krumbacher,  GBL  590-93.  Hunger,  Lit.  2:24-29. 
A.  Garzya,  Sloria  e  interpretazione  di  testi  bizantini  (London 
1974),  pt.VIJ  (1973),  1-14.  J.  Keaney,  “Moschopoulea,” 
BZ  64  (1971)  303—13.  Browning,  Studies,  pt.XVI  (1976), 
21-34.  "  -A.K. 


SCHEMA  (crgrjpca,  lit.  “form,  shape”),  the  habit 
of  monks  and  nuns,  which  took  two  forms:  the 
mikron  schema,  or  “lesser  habit,”  and  the  mega  schema 
(or  angelihon  schema),  the  “greater  habit,”  which 
symbolized  the  highest  level  of  monasdc  profes- 
sion.  The  monastic  costume  of  the  megaloschemos 
monk  was  differendated  from  that  of  the  mikro- 
schemos  by  the  koukoulion  (cowl)  and  analabos  (sca- 
pular).  The  distinction  between  mihroschemoi  (or 
staurophoroi)  and  megaloschemoi  monks  is  first  men- 
tioned  in  the  Diathehe  of  Theodore  of  Stoudios, 
who  disapproved  of  this  hierarchical  differentia- 
tion,  “because  there  is  only  one  habit,  just  as  there 
is  only  one  baptism”  (PG  99:94  ìC).  Most  monasdc 
typìha  ignore  the  disdncdon,  although  there  are 
exceptions:  the  i2th-C.  typikon  for  the  Kechari- 
tomene  nunnery  provides  that  female  novices 
who  wish  to  be  mihroschemoi  need  wait  only  six 
months,  whereas  those  who  wish  to  be  megalosche- 
moi  must  wait  three  years.  Sometimes  a  monk  took 
a  second  monastic  name  when  he  became  mega- 
loschemos;  thus  the  future  patriarch  Athanasios  I, 
who  was  bapdzed  Alexios,  assumed  the  monastic 
name  Akakios  but  changed  it  to  Athanasios  when 
he  donned  the  greater  habit  (Theoktistos  the 
Stoudite,  Vita  Ath.  4,24,  10.1-3). 

lit.  Konidares,  Nomike  theorese  111-13.  M.  Wawryk,  In- 
itiatio  monaslica  in  lilurgia  bymntina:  Officiorum  schematis  magni 
et  parui  necnon  rasophoratus  exordia  el  euolulio  (Rome  1968). 
Panagiotakos,  Dikaion  89-103.  Meester,  De  monachico  slatu 
82-86.  ‘  -A.M.T. 
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SCHEMATA.  See  Rhetorical  Figures;  Tropes. 

SCHILTBERGER,  JOHANN,  German  author  of 
memoirs  relating  his  adventures  and  travels  in  the 
East;  born  Freising  1380.  He  participated  in  the 
crusade  of  1396  and  was  captured  at  Nilcopolis. 
In  the  service  of  the  Turks  and  (after  1402)  the 
Mongols,  he  visited  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  the 
Crimea;  he  finally  escaped,  with  other  Christian 
captẁes,  via  Batumi  to  Constantinople  (1427), 
where  he  stayed  three  months.  Schiltberger  de- 
scribed  the  palace  and  Hagia  Sophia;  he  expa- 
tiated  on  Greek  Orthodoxy  and  the  Greeks’  hos- 
tility  to  the  Armenians,  whom  he  characterized  as 
“a  brave  people”;  he  also  emphasized  that  in  Con- 
stantinople  the  emperor  appointed  patriarchs.  The 
memoirs  contain  evidence  concerning  a  visit  by 
Demetrios  Palaiologos  to  Sigismund  of  Hun- 
gary. 

ed.  Reisebuch,  ed.  V.  Langmantel  (Tübingen  1885).  Eng. 
tr.  by  J.B.  Telfer,  The  Bondage  and  Trayels  of  Johann  Schilt- 
berger  (London  1879;  rp.  New  York  1970). 

lit.  E.  Rislinger,  “Johann  Schiltberger  und  Demetrios 
Palaiologos,”  Byzantiaka  4  (1984)  97-1 1 1.  -A.K. 


SCHISM  ((T^tcrfjLot),  term  found  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament  designating  a  split  in  the  Christian  com- 
munity.  Basil  the  Great  of  Caesarea  applies  the 
term  “to  those  who  had  separated  from  the  rest 
for  some  reasons  of  church  policy  and  questions 
capable  of  adjustment”  (PG  32 1665 A).  He  distin- 
guishes  “schism”  from  heresy,  a  division  on  doc- 
trinal  grounds.  Schisms  have  occurred  during  the 
entire  history  of  Christianity,  and  many  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Byz.  world  were  eventually 
resolved  (e.g.,  the  Moechian  Controversy,  the 
schism  between  Photios  and  Ignatios,  the  one 
connected  with  the  tetragamy  of  Leo  VI,  the 
Arsenite  schism).  Other  ecdesiasdcal  splits  be- 
came  permanent:  the  deposition  of  Diosroros  of 
Alexandria  at  Chalcedon  (451),  originally  moti- 
vated  by  disciplinary  reasons  only  (ACO  2:1,2, 
pp.41  [2371-42  [238],  124  [320]),  resulted  in  doc- 
trinal  division  between  Chalcedonians  and  Mono- 
physites. 

Most  frequently  and  specifically,  the  term  is 
applied  to  the  division  between  the  Eastern  and 
the  Western  churches  and  the  focal  incident  of 
1054.  Although,  from  the  beginning  of  the  filio- 
que  controversy  (8th— gth  C.),  doctrinal  elements 
were  involved  in  the  split,  so  that  many,  on  both 


sides,  spoke  of  their  adversaries’  “heresy,”  there 
remained,  at  least  until  the  Council  of  Ferrara- 
Florenge  (1438—39),  a  substantial  consensus  on 
the  point  that  the  division  was  “capable  of  adjust- 
ment”  and  therefore  was  covered  by  the  concept 
of  “schism,”  as  defined  by  Basil  of  Caesarea.  This 
provided  the  basis  for  numerous  union  attempts. 

The  existence  of  different  interpretations  of 
both  the  primacy  of  Rome  and  the  position  of 
other  important  Christian  centers  was  evident  al- 
ready  in  the  4th  C.  The  First  Council  of  Constan- 
tinople  (see  under  Constantinople,  Councils 
oe),  representing  the  Eastern  view,  attributed  to 
the  bishop  of  the  new  capital  “the  privileges  of 
honor  next  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  because  that 
city  is  a  New  Rome”  (canon  3).  A  similar  socio- 
political  definition  appears  in  451  and  is  applied 
to  the  “old  Rome”  as  well:  “The  Fathers  rightly 
granted  privileges  to  the  throne  of  old  Rome, 
because  it  was  the  imperial  city,”  and  now  “equal 
privileges  are  granted  to  the  most  holy  throne  of 
New  Rome  .  .  .  ,  which  is  honored  with  the  pres- 
ence  of  the  emperor  and  the  senate”  (Council  of 
Chalcedon,  canon  28). 

Such  statements  were  obviously  incompatible 
wìth  the  view  expressed  by  Roman  popes  such  as 
Damasus  (366—84),  Leo  I  (457—74),  Gelasius 
(492-96),  and  Hormisdas  (514—23)  that  the  au- 
thority  of  Rome  lies  with  the  words  addressed  by 
Jesus  to  Peter  (Mt  16: 18)  and  not  with  the  political 
structure  of  the  empire.  The  estrangement  pro- 
voked  by  such  differing  views  on  primacy  mani- 
fested  itself  repeatedly  in  connection  with  several 
ecclesiastical  conflicts,  for  example,  the  various 
positions  concerning  the  resolution  of  the  crisis 
over  Arianism  (late  4th  C.)  and  the  diverging 
attitudes  toward  the  Monophysites  (Akakian 
Schism,  484—519).  Although  some  Byz.  church- 
men  (Maximos  the  Confessor,  Theodore  of 
Stoudios)  occasionally  referred  to  Roman  “apos- 
tolicity”  to  gain  Rome’s  support  against  Byz.  em- 
perors,  the  estrangement  was  deepened  by  the 
political  involvement  of  Pope  Stephen  II  (752- 
57)  with  the  Franks  (754)  and  the  filioque  dispute 
begun  by  Charlemagne.  The  filioque  issue  added 
a  doctrinal  dimension  to  the  jurisdictional  conflict 
between  Photios  and  Pope  Nicholas  I  (858—67). 
Remarkably,  however,  none  of  these  early  con- 
frontations  resulted  in  final  schism,  because  nei- 
ther  side  was  pushing  its  position  to  the  point  of 
ultimate  rupture. 

A  substantially  new  situation  prevailed  by  the 
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mid-iith  C.  Th e  filioque  had  been  added  to  the 
creed  in  Rome  itself  (presumably  in  1014)  and 
the  papal  throne  was  occupied  by  German  popes 
(since  1046).  Formal  contacts  between  the  patriar- 
chate  of  Constantinople — at  the  zenith  of  its  me- 
dieval  power — and  a  decadent  papacy  were  al- 
lowed  to  lapse.  In  southern  Italy,  Frankish  and 
Greek  clergy  were  in  conflict  over  discipline  (cler- 
ical  celibacy  imposed  by  the  Franks)  and  liturgy 
(Latin  use  of  azymes).  A  reconciliation  attempt, 
sponsored  by  Emp.  Constantine  IX,  included 
the  invitation  of  a  papal  delegation  to  Constanti- 
nople.  The  total  intransigence  of  both  Cardinal 
Humbert  and  Patr.  Michael  I  Reroularios  led 
to  mutual  anathemas  (1054).  The  anathemas, 
however,  referred  to  the  immediate  participants, 
i.e.,  the  legates  and  the  patriarch,  and  not  to  the 
churches  at  large,  so  that  relations  remained  un- 
clear  for  years.  The  “reformed  papacy”  of  Gre- 
GORY  VII  (1073—85)  could  hardly  have  improved 
the  situation;  neither  could  it  make  concessions 
to  Byz.  ecclesiological  patterns. 

Nevertheless,  when  legates  of  Urban  II  visited 
Constantinople  (1089),  the  patriarchate,  at  the 
request  of  Emp.  Alexios  I  Romnenos,  declared 
that  its  files  contained  no  evidence  of  formal  schism 
and  that  unity  could  be  restored  on  the  basis  of 
the  pope’s  confession  of  Orthodox  faith.  There  is 
evidence  that,  in  the  following  years,  intercom- 
munion  was  taking  place  locally  between  Latins 
and  Greeks  and  that  many  still  considered  the 
situation  as  a  temporary  quarrel  between  patri- 
arch  and  pope.  In  reality,  however,  the  Latin  and 
the  Greek  worlds  were  drifting  apart  institution- 
ally,  culturally,  and  theologically. 

During  the  Crusades,  the  estrangement  be- 
came  open  conflict.  After  conquering  Antioch 
(iog8)  and  Jerusalem  (ìogg)  and  initially  recog- 
nizing  the  authority  of  the  local  Greek  patriarchs, 
the  Crusaders  had  them  replaced  with  Latin  in- 
cumbents.  After  the  Crusaders  captured  Constan- 
tinople  in  1 204,  Pope  Innocent  III  condoned  the 
election  of  the  Venetian  Thomas  Morosini  as 
patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Thereafter  the  schism 
could  be  considered  as  final,  since  the  Greek  pre- 
tender  to  the  see,  Michael  IV  Autoreianos, 
elected  in  Nicaea  in  1208,  was  recognized  as  !e- 
gitimate  by  the  entire  Orthodox  world.  However, 
negotiations  for  Union  of  the  Churches — made 
urgent  by  the  Turkish  danger — continued,  almost 
without  interruption,  during  the  Palaiologan  pe- 
nod.  The  union  councils  of  Lyons  and  Ferrara- 


Florence  failed  to  overcome  either  the  theological 
issues  dividing  the  churches  or  the  cultural  ani- 
mosity  that  opposed  the  peoples.  Only  a  handful 
of  Greeks  were  ready  to  accept  the  Latin  doctrine 
of  the  filiogue ,  or  the  “full  power”  ( plena  potestas) 
of  the  pope,  as  defined  in  Florence.  The  fall  of 
Constantinople  to  the  Turks  ended  negotiations. 

lit.  S.  Runciman,  The  Easlern  Schism  (Oxford  1955).  F. 
Dvornik,  The  Idea  of  Apüstolicity  in  Bymntiurn  and  the  Legend 
of  the  Apostle  Andrew  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1958).  Idem,  By- 
lanlium  and  the  Roman  Primacy  (New  York  1966;  rp.  1979). 
P.  Lemerle,  “L’Orthodoxie  byzantine  et  l’oecuménisme  mé- 
diéval:  Les  origines  du  ‘schisme’  des  Églises,”  BullBudé 
(1965)  228-46.  Meyendorff,  Byt.  Theology  91-114.  -J.M. 

SCHOINION  (crxpivíov,  lit.  “rope”),  a  measure 
of  length  for  the  survey  of  land,  also  called  geo- 
metrikon  schoinion,  schoinometrion,  and  sokarion. 

1.  In  the  survey  of  vineyards  and  fields  with 
better  soil,  the  schoinion  of  10  orgyiai  was  used; 
until  the  time  of  Michael  IV  this  was  21.1  m,  and 
thereafter  21,7  m.  As  a  measure  used  by  the 
epoptes,  it  was  sometimes  called  epoptikon  metron. 
A  square  schoinion  corresponded  to  1/2  thalassios 
modios  =  445  sq.  m. 

2.  For  fields  with  poor  soil,  or  when  the  sum- 
mary  method  of  survey  by  periorìsmos  was  used, 
the  schoinion  of  12  orgyiai  [=  25.3  m]  was  used. 
The  corresponding  square  schoinion  was  640  sq. 
m. 

lit.  Schilbach,  Metrologie  28—30.  -E.  Sch. 

SCHOLAE  PALATINAE,  imperial  guard  cre- 
ated  by  Diocletian  or  Constantine  I.  According  to 
the  Notitia  dignitatum,  it  included  five  regi- 
ments  in  the  West  and  seven  in  the  East,  each 
regiment  being  about  500  men  strong.  In  Con- 
stantine’s  time  they  were  mainly  Franks  and  Ale- 
manni,  although  the  emperors  of  the  4th  C.  re- 
quired  religious  orLhodoxy  from  iheir  bodyguards. 
The  scholae  palatinae  served  under  the  magister 
officiorum  both  as  elite  troops  and  as  a  vehicle 
of  political  control.  In  the  mid*5th  C.  they  ceased 
to  play  an  active  military  role  and  became  cere- 
monial  troops,  their  function  of  protecting  the 
emperor  entrusted  to  a  small  body  of  300  exkou- 
bitores  (see  Domestiros  ton  Exkoubiton).  More 
prestigious  than  the  comitatenses,  the  scholae  at- 
tracted  aristocratic  youths,  and  posts  there  were 
often  obtained  through  purchase.  In  the  early  6th 
C.  Justin  I  íntroduced  four  more  regiments,  aim- 
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ing  primarily  at  an  increase  in  state  income;  Jus- 
tinian  I,  however,  attempted  to  send  the  scholae 
palatinae,  along  with  the  protirtorf.s,  into  actual 
battle.  The  6th-C.  scholae  palatinae  were  billeted  in 
and  around  Constantinople  and  were  enrolled 
from  the  native  population.  They  retained  their 
parade  role  probably  until  Constantine  V  placed 
them  under  the  command  of  the  domestiros  ton 
scholon;  thereupon  they  became  one  of  the  most 
important  tagmata. 

lit.  R.I.  Frank,  Scholae  Palatinae  (Rome  1969).  Haldon, 
Praetoriam.  -A.K. 


SCHOLASTICISM,  a  system  of  thought  that  was 
a  main  element  of  Latin  philosophy  and  theology 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  Its  beginnings  can  be  traced 
to  works  such  as  the  Monologium  and  Proslogium 
of  Anselm  of  Canterbury  (1033—1109)  and  the 
Sic  et  non  and  Theologia  christiana  of  Peter  Abelard 
(1079—1 142).  As  a  teaching  method,  scholasticism 
submitted  problems  in  philosophy,  theology,  and 
the  sciences  to  a  rational,  dialectical  examination 
that  relied  principally  on  the  logic  of  Aristotle. 
Its  goal  was  to  investigate  questions  from  oppos- 
ing  points  of  view  and,  by  means  of  logic,  to 
formulate  solutions  consonant  with  reason  as  well 
as  with  Christian  faith  and  the  patristic  tradition. 

The  scholastic  theology  of  Hugo  Eteriano  was 
influential  in  Christological  discussions  at  the  local 
council  of  Constantinople  of  1 166-67  (see  under 
Constantinople,  Councils  of).  Beginning  in  the 
ìgth  C.,  Greek  translations  of  Latin  treatises 
broadened  the  influence  of  scholastic  theology  in 
Byz.  Scholars  including  Maximos  Planoudes, 
Prochoros  Rydones,  Demetrios  Kvdones,  Manuel 
Kalekas,  and  Gennadios  II  Scholarios  trans- 
lated  works  such  as  Anselm  of  Canterbury’s  On 
the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  On  the  Azymes, 
Thomas  Aquinas’s  Sumiria  contra  gentiles  and  Summa 
theologiae,  Ricoldo  da  Monte  Croce’s  Refutation  of 
the  Koran,  and  a  number  of  pseudo-Augustinian 
works.  The  theology  of  Latin  scholastic  writers, 
esp.  that  of  Thomas  Aquinas  (Thomism),  became 
both  a  tool  and  an  issue  in  the  i3th-  and  i4th-C. 
polemical  debates  in  Byz.  between  supporters  and 
opponents  of  intellectual  and  political  rapproche- 
ment  with  western  Europe. 

lit.  Podskalsky,  Theologie  180—230.  P.  Glassen,  “Das 
Konzil  von  Konstantinopel  1166  und  die  Lateiner,”  BZ  48 
1*955)339-68.  -F.K. 


SCHOLASTIROS  (crxoXacrrt/cóç).  Already  in  the 
Roman  Republic  a  “student”  educated  in  rhetoric 
was  called  a  scholastikos .  From  the  4th  C.  onward 
the  term  became  a  title.  It  was  favored  by  lawyers 
and  rhetors  without,  however,  becoming  a  tech- 
nical  term  for  the  person  who  appeared  in  court 
or  in  public  in  some  other  way.  It  is  therefore  a 
term  that  the  educated  person  used  of  himself; 
on  the  basis  of  his  education  he  could  hope  to 
improve  his  official  and  social  standing.  After  the 
8th  C.  the  term  disappears  from  the  sources. 

lit.  A.  Claus,  Ho  scholastikos  (Cologne  1965),  with  rev. 
by  D.  Simon,  BZ  59  (1966)  158-61.  -D.S. 

SCHOLIA  (sing.  crgóhion),  line-by-line  commen- 
taries  on  literary  or  scientific  texts,  usually  written 
on  the  margin  of  the  text  to  which  they  refer. 
Many  of  them  originated  from  Hellenistic  com- 
mentaries,  the  debris  of  which  were  gathered  and 
padded  out  primarily  by  Byz.  scholiasts  of  the 
gth-ioth  C.,  notably  Arethas  of  Caesarea.  The 
frequent  occurrence  one  after  the  other  of  two 
or  more  versions  of  the  same  note  demonstrates 
the  compilatory  character  of  most  of  these  so- 
called  Scholia  Vetera.  Some  later  scholia,  for 
example,  those  of  John  Tzetzes  or  Demetrios 
Trirlinios,  show  learning  and  independence  of 
judgment,  but  most  are  mechanical  and  unimag- 
inative  compilations.  Bodies  of  scholia  exist  on 
Homer  (particularly  rich),  the  Attic  tragedians, 
Aristophanes,  Plato,  Lucian,  and  many  other 
ancient  writers,  as  well  as  scientists  such  as  Euclid, 
Archimedes,  Ptolemy,  Hephaistion  of  Thebes, 
the  Hippokratic  corpus,  and  grammarians  (Dio- 
nysios  Thrax).  The  same  technique  was  applied 
for  commenting  on  the  church  fathers  (catenae) 
as  well  as  on  legal  texts,  primarily  the  Basilira. 
Tzetzes  created  an  original  genre  of  verse  com- 
mentary  ( The  Histories)  on  his  own  letters  and 
added  marginal  scholia  to  the  poem.  Scholia  are 
linked  to  their  text  either  by  a  lemma  or  word 
from  the  text  standing  at  the  head  of  each  note, 
or  by  arbitrary  reference  signs  placed  over  words 
in  the  texts;  sometimes  the  scholiast  deliberately 
used  a  different  script  to  distinguish  scholia  from 
the  text  (E.  Granstrem,  VizVrem  13  [1958]  239O. 
Scholia  provide  valuable  information  on  ancient 
literature  and  science,  on  lost  states  of  the  trans- 
mission  of  the  text;  they  also  may  contain  political 
judgments  and  unique  data  on  Byz.  history. 
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lit.  A.  Gudeman,  RE  2.R.  2  (1923)  625-705.  Wilson, 
Scholars  33-36,  120-35,  249-56.  L.D.  Reynolds,  N.G.  Wil- 
son,  Scribes  andL  Scholars 2  (Oxford  1974)  10-15,  58f,  67L 

-R.B. 


SCHOOL  (a\o\rì).  In  the  later  Roman  Empire 
there  was,  in  theory,  a  three-tier  structure  of 
schools:  the  school  of  letters  directed  by  the  gram- 
matistes,  the  school  of  grammar  under  the  gram- 
matihos,  and  the  school  of  rhetoric.  In  practice, 
however,  this  clear-cut  distinction  gave  way  to 
more  complicated  gradations,  partly  due  to  locai 
circumstances,  partiy  to  social  differentiation  (R. 
Raster,  TAPA  113  [1983]  323-46).  Christian  so- 
ciety  made  only  occasional  and  incidental  changes 
in  this  inherited  pattern.  Monastic  education  pro- 
vided  elementary  knowledge  to  illiterate  brethren 
and  to  children  who  intended  to  become  monks 
and  nuns;  John  Chrysostom’s  proposal  to  entrust 
secular  education  to  monks  met  with  little  success. 

While  children  were  often  taught  to  read  and 
write  by  parents,  priests,  or  notaries,  elementary 
schools,  usually  with  a  single  teacher,  are  occa- 
sionally  attested  after  the  6th  C.  The  secondary 
school,  which  furnished  the  enkyklios  paideia,  was 
private,  although  the  state  and  church  (but  not 
the  city)  had  some  control  over  it.  According  to 
the  correspondence  of  the  ioth-C.  anonymous 
teacher  (see  Teacher,  Anonymous),  he  had  un- 
der  his  charge  students  of  various  ages;  the  more 
advanced  instructed  the  younger  ones. 

The  state  took  over  from  th e  polis  responsibility 
for  higher  education.  Theodosios  II  founded  the 
University  of  Constantinople,  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  lasted  long.  In  the  mid-gth  C.  a 
school  of  secondary  and  higher  education  was 
established  in  the  palace  and  revived  or  re- 
founded  by  Constantine  VII.  Constantine  IX 
founded  schoois  of  philosophy  and  law  (see  Law 
Schools)  in  Constantinople.  In  the  i2th  C.  a 
school  of  rhetoric  and  theology  existed  under 
patriarchal  authority,  the  so-called  Patriarchal 
School.  Instances  of  imperial  patronage  of  higher 
education  are  found  in  the  late  i3th  and  i4th  C. 
Most  Byz.  schools  remained  as  before,  however, 
private  or  semiprivate. 

lit.  Marrou,  Education  451—71.  Lemerle,  Humamsm  281  — 
308.  R.  Browning,  “Byzantinische  Schulen  und  Schulmeis- 
ter,”  Das  Allertum  g  (1963)  105—18.  M.  Pavan,  La  crisi  della 
scuola  nel  IV  secolo  d.C.  (Bari  1952).  Speck,  Univ.  von  KP 
29-55.  -RB 


SCIENTIFIC  MANUSCRIPTS,  ILLUSTRA- 
TION  OF.  Sciendfic  MSS  illustrated  in  Byz.  com- 
prise  texts  by  Heron  of  Alexandria  and  his  anon- 
ymous  paraphraser,  Heron  of  Byzantium; 
Diosrorides;  Nirander;  Ptolemy;  Kosmas  1n- 
diropleustes;  and  the  Kynegetika  of  pseudo- 
Oppian.  The  basic  illustradon  consisted  of  simple 
diagrams  or  plant  pictures  and  probably  repeated 
ancient  designs,  since  the  images  were  essential  to 
the  meaning  of  the  text.  Lavish  MSS  include  the 
Dioskorides  MSS  in  Vienna  and  New  York,  the 
Vatican  Ptolemy  (Vat.  gr.  1291),  the  Paris  Nikan- 
der,  a  collecdon  of  medical  texts  in  Florence,  and 
the  Venice  MS  of  the  Kynegetika.  In  the  ìoth  C. 
and  later,  human  figures  were  added  to  demon- 
strate  the  effects  or  use  of  the  object.  Illustradons 
in  Greek  MSS  influenced  the  decoration  of  Arabic 
translations,  although  Muslim  artists  greatly  ex- 
tended  the  notion  of  the  explanatory  figure.  (See 
also  Hippiatrica.) 

lit.  K.  Weitzmann,  Ancient  Book  Illumination  (Cam- 
bridge,  Mass.  1959).  Idem,  Studies  20-44.  -R.S.N. 

SCIENTIFIC  TRADITION.  There  are  two  sep- 
arate  scientific  traditions  in  Byz.,  those  of  “high” 
and  “low”  science.  The  first  is  represented  by  the 
“Little  Astronomy,”  which  was  taught  throughout 
the  existence  of  the  empire,  and  by  the  advanced 
texts  on  mathematics  and  astronomy  that  were 
taught  in  the  4th— 7th  C.  in  Alexandria,  Athens, 
Constantinople,  and  the  monasteries  ofSyria.  The 
second  is  represented  by  alchemy  and  astrol- 
ogy,  which  in  the  same  period  were  widely  prac- 
ticed  in  the  same  intellectual  centers,  but  seldom 
officially  taught.  The  difference  between  these 
two  traditions  is  clearly  reflected  in  the  ways  in 
which  the  texts  were  transmitted  in  Byz. 

The  “Little  Astronomy”  was  taught  from  a  col- 
lection  of  treatises  (perhaps  originated  by  Theon, 
btit  not  put  into  irs  present,  exnanderl  fnrm  be- 
fore  the  6th  C.),  which  is  found  in  a  9th-C.  codex, 
Vat.  gr.  204,  and  at  least  28  later  MSS.  The 
Vatican  codex  íncludes  works  by  Euclid  and  Eu- 
torios  (D.  Pingree,  Gnomon  40  [1968]  13—17). 
The  more  advanced  mathematical  and  astronom- 
ical  texts  are  also  represented  by  a  series  of  mag- 
nificent  pth-C.  copies.  Manuscripts  of  Ptolemy’s 
Almagest  are  the  uncial  Paris,  B.N.  gr.  2389  and 
the  minuscule  Vat.  gr.  1594;  manuscripts  of  the 
Handy  Tables,  the  uncial  Vat.  gr.  1 291  (now  claimed 
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to  be  of  ca.753  by  D.H.  Wright  [ BZ  78  (1985) 
355—62])  and  Leiden  B.P.G.  78.  The  Leiden  codex 
also  contains  a  fragment  of  six  folios  of  Theon’s 
Little  Commentary  on  the  Handy  Tables  from  an- 
other  MS  written  in  the  gth  or  ìoth  C.  The  ar- 
chetypal  MS  of  his  Great  Commentary  is  the  gth-C. 
Vat.  gr.  190,  which  also  contains  Euclid’s  Elements 
(in  their  original  version)  and  Data,  both  with 
scholia  and  the  latter  with  Marinos’s  commentary 
as  well.  Theon’s  and  Pappos’s  commentaries  on 
the  Almagest  are  preserved,  though  incompleteiy, 
in  Florence,  Laur.  28,  18.  The  role  played  by  Leo 
the  Mathematician  in  the  production  of  any  of 
these  codices  remains  very  problematic;  but  in 
any  case  they  attest  to  a  general  reawakening  of 
admiration  for  these  sciences  in  the  gth  C.,  which 
the  extant  copies  prove  to  have  continued  into 
the  ìoth  (Wilson,  Scholars  85^.  The  transliter- 
ation  of  texts  from  uncial  to  minuscule  appar- 
ently  began  with  scientific  MSS. 

In  the  i2th-i3th  C.,  however,  some  of  these 
MSS  were  taken  to  the  West,  and  the  texts  they 
contained  were  lost  to  Byz.  Thus  the  Papal  Li- 
brary  at  Viterbo  included  by  I2g5  Florence,  Laur. 
28,  18  and  Vat.  gr.  218;  the  unique  ìoth-C.  copy 
of  Anthemios’s  On  Burning  Mirrors  and  the  arche- 
type  of  all  other  MSS  of  Pappos’s  Collectìons;  two 
now  lost  MSS  of  Archimedes,  one  of  which  also 
contained  works  by  Ptolemy,  pseudo-Ptolemy, 
and  Eutokios;  MSS  of  the  “Little  Astronomy”; 
part  of  Theon’s  commentary  on  the  Almagest;  and 
the  Almagest  itself  (Jones,  “Papal  Manuscripts”). 
Some  of  these  MSS  were  at  Viterbo  by  i2Ôg  when 
William  of  Moerbere  used  them  as  the  basis  of 
his  Latin  translations. 

The  efforts  of  early  Palaiologan  scholars  such 
as  Pachymeres,  Planoudes,  Metochitf.s,  and 
Gregoras  rescued  many  of  the  remaining  ad- 
vanced  scientific  treadses  from  being  lost.  They 
and  their  successors  produced  a  voluminous  trea- 
sury  of  copies  of  them. 

Among  the  “low”  sciences,  the  alchemical  texts 
were  gathered  together  in  a  corpus,  perhaps  in 
the  late  gth  or  in  the  ìoth  C.,  that  is  preserved 
primarily  in  the  ìoth-C.  codex,  Venice,  Marc.  gr. 
2gg.  Most  early  Byz.  alchemy  can  be  recovered 
only  from  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  translations;  the 
texts  were  lost  to  Byz.  when  the  Arabs  overran 
Egypt  and  Syria  in  the  7th  C. 

The  case  of  astrology  is  much  more  compli- 
cated.  Very  few  late  antique  astrological  texts  sur- 


vived  intact  till  the  gth  C.;  one  can  cite  only 
Ptolemy’s  Astrological  Effects ,  the  anonymous  3rd- 
C.  commentary  on  it,  Porphyrios’s  Introduction, 
Paul  of  Alexandria’s  Introduction,  and  pseudo- 
Proklos’s  Treatment.  Astrological  literature  was 
preserved  primarily  by  practicing  astrologers,  who 
were  few  in  number  in  Constantinople  in  the  7th 
and  8th  C.  and  who  tended  to  make  compendia 
of  material  they  thought  would  be  useful  to  their 
business  rather  than  to  preserve  texts  intact.  The 
practice  of  making  compendia  is  already  evident 
in  the  Astrological Effects  by  Hephaistion  of  Thf.bes. 
Even  more  important  for  Byz.  astrological  collec- 
tions  was  the  work  of  Rhetorios  of  Egypt  in  the 
early  7th  C.  The  result  is  that,  though  we  know 
that  Leo  the  Mathematician  had  MSS  of  Ptolemy, 
Paul  of  Alexandria,  Hephaistion,  and  John  Lydos, 
the  only  9th-C.  astrological  MS  extant  is  an  incom- 
plete  copy  of  the  poems  of  Manetho  and  Maxi- 
mus,  Florence,  Laur.  28,  27,  that  was  copied  by 
the  scribe  of  the  valuable  Almagesl,  Vat.  gr.  1594. 
From  the  ìoth  C.  survive  two  codices:  Vat.  gr. 
1453,  which  contains  the  pseudo-Proklian  Treat- 
ment,  and  an  influential  compendium  in  Florence, 
Laur.  28,  34.  Other  compendia  were  produced  in 
the  Romnenian  period  and  are  now  preserved  in 
such  later  copies  as  Paris,  B.N.  gr.  2506;  Vat.  gr. 
1056;  and  Vienna,  ÖNB  phil.  gr.  1 15.  From  them 
we  can  gather  together,  in  often  transformed  ex- 
cerpts,  the  scattered  fragments  of  ancient  and 
Byz.  astrology,  which  must  be  supplemented  by 
the  equally  scattered  material  in  Arabic  compen- 
dia. 

The  last  of  the  Byz.  compendia  was  that  con- 
cocted  by  Eleutherios  Zebelenos  and  attributed  by 
him  to  Palchos,  the  unnamed  “translator  from 
Balkh”  once  mentioned  by  Abü  Ma'shar.  Eleu- 
therios  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  School  of 
John  Abramios,  which  systematically  rewrote  much 
of  earlier  classical  and  Byz.  astrological  literature 
between  1370  and  1400;  thcir  efforts  have  thor- 
oughly  perverted  the  texts  on  which  they  worked 
and  until  recently  obscured  the  history  of  Greek 
astrology. 

During  the  ^th  to  the  7th  C.  the  Byz.  taught 
and  preserved  the  texts  of  “high”  science  so  that 
many  of  them  were  still  recoverable  in  the  gth  C., 
either  to  be  transliterated  from  uncial  into  min- 
uscule  or  to  be  translated  into  Arabic.  Though 
many  MSS  were  lost  to  Byz.  scholars  during  the 
Latin  occupation  of  Constantinople,  some  of  them 
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were  by  chance  preserved  in  Italy;  those  remain- 
ing  were  eagerly  sought  out  and  vigorous!y  copied 
under  the  Palaiologoi.  The  texts  of  “low”  science 
fared  much  worse  and  present  many  more  difh- 
culties  of  reconstruction  and  interpretation. 
Though  alchemy  and  astrology  certainly  attracted 
the  interest  of  the  powerful  and  wealthy  from 
time  to  time,  the  practitioners  of  these  sciences 
were  on  the  fringes  of  intellectual  society  and 
failed  to  treat  the  literature  they  read  with  the 
respect  that  professors  and  potentates  paid  to  the 
treatises  of  the  famous  scientists  of  the  past.  It  is 
not  surprising,  then,  that  the  astrological  works 
associated  with  the  names  of  Ptolemy,  Porphyrios, 
and  ProkIos  can  still  be  read  in  their  entirety, 
while  those  of  Vettius  Valens,  Hephaistion,  John 
Lydos,  and  Rhetorios  cannot.  -D.P. 

SCRIBE  ( Ka\\L-ypá<f)0' lit.  “one  who  writes  beau- 
tifully”),  the  copyist  of  a  MS  text.  Colophons  are 
our  main  source  of  information  on  scribes:  the 
hrst  scribe  of  an  existing  codex  to  be  mentioned 
by  name  is  Nicholas,  who  copied  the  Uspensrij 
Gospel  book  dated  835.  In  addition  to  scribes 
known  only  by  name  and  status  (e.g.,  monk  or 
priest),  some  well-known  authors  worked  as  copy- 
ists  or  left  us  autograph  MSS  or  scholia  (e.g., 
Arethas  of  Caesarea,  Eustathios  of  Thessa- 
lonike,  Maximos  Planoudes,  Nikephoros 
Gregoras).  A.  Cutler,  on  the  basis  of  Vogel- 
Gardthausen  (BZ  74  [1981]  328—34),  has  calcu- 
lated  that  in  the  ìoth-nth  C.  50  percent  of 
scribes  were  monks;  he  concluded  that  thereafter 
the  percentage  of  monastic  scribes  declined  (to  16 
percent  in  the  i5th  C.),  to  be  replaced  by  an 
increasing  proportion  of  laymen  (39  percent  in 
the  igth  C.).  Only  a  very  few  women  scribes,  such 
as  Theodora  Raoulaina  and  Irene,  daughter  of 
the  scribe  Theodore  Hagiopetrites  (A.W.  Carr, 
Scriptorium  35  [1981]  287—90)  are  documented. 
Some  scribes  specialized  in  tac;hygraphy  or  in 
certain  kinds  of  MSS;  e.g.,  the  i4th-C.  Ioasaph, 
of  the  Hodegon  monastery,  copied  primarily  New 
Testament  and  liturgical  codices.  Occasionally  a 
scribe  might  also  paint  miniatures  (Buchthal-Belt- 
ing,  Patronage  54). 

It  took  a  scribe  about  four  months  to  copy  a 
MS  of  350  folios  (Devreesse,  Manuscrits  50);  in  the 
gth— loth  C.  Arethas  paid  13—20  nomismata  for 
the  copying  of  slightly  longer  books.  A  ìoth-C. 


copyist  is  known  to  have  earned  900  nomismata 
from  28  years’  work  ( Synax.CP  727. 4of).  Verse 
colophons  written  by  scribes  stress  their  inade- 
quacy  for  the  task  (see  Modesty,  Topos  of),  the 
hardships  of  copying  a  text,  and  their  relief  at 
completing  an  assignment.  The  vita  of  Michael 
Maleinos  (p.gôôf)  tells  of  a  scribe  who  drove 
himself  so  hard  to  transcribe  a  book  that  he  suf- 
fered  a  massive  hemorrhage.  The  Rule  of  Theo- 
dore  of  Stoudios  included  a  list  of  punishments 
for  careless  monastic  scribes  (PG  99:17406-0). 

lit.  M.  Vogel,  V.  Gardthausen,  Die  griechischen  Schreiber 
des  Mutelalters  und  der  Renaissance  (Leipzig  1909;  rp.  Hil- 
desheim  1966).  Gamillscheg-Harlfinger,  Reperlorium.  L.D. 
Reynolds,  N.G.  Wilson,  Scrtbes  and  Scholars'2  (Oxford  1974). 

-E.G.,  A.M.T. 

SCRIPT.  See  Palaeography. 

SCRIPTOR  INCERTUS  (lit.  “writer  unknown”), 
conventional  Latin  title  of  an  anonymous  gth-C. 
historical  work  from  which  two  fragments  are 
preserved:  one,  in  Vat.  gr.  2014  (i3th  C.),  where 
it  is  placed  between  descriptions  of  the  sieges  of 
Constantinople  of  626  and  717  and  several  hagio- 
graphical  texts;  the  second,  in  Paris,  B.N.  gr.  1711 
(dated  1013),  is  accompanied  in  the  MS  by  the  so- 
called  chronicle  of  Leo  Grammatikos  (see  Symeon 
Logothete).  Grégoire  ( infra ),  on  the  grounds  of 
stylistic  similarity,  hypothesized  that  the  two  frag- 
ments  belong  to  the  same  chronicle;  his  hypoth- 
esis  is  commonly  accepted,  although  stylisdc  sim- 
ilarity  is  an  unreliable  basis  for  identificadon.  The 
first  fragment  treats  Nikephoros  I’s  unsuccessful 
expedition  against  Bulgaria  (81  1);  the  second  de- 
scribes  the  reigns  of  Michael  I  and  Leo  V.  Both 
texts  give  details  not  in  Theophanes  the  Confes- 
sor  or  Theophanes  Continuatus.  Grégoire  also 
hypothesized,  again  on  the  basis  of  stylistic  simi- 
larity,  that  the  fragments  formed  narr  of  a  losr 
continuation  of  Malalas.  The  date  of  compilation 
is  questionable:  the  vividness  of  the  description 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  a  contemporary  wrote 
it.  L.  Tomic  {ZRVI  1  [1952]  81)  dates  the  text 
after  864,  however,  because  it  alludes  to  the  even- 
tual  baptism  of  the  Bulgarians  (Dujcev,  infra, 
p. 2  16.83);  her  critics  describe  this  allusion  as  a 
later  editorial  gloss.  Pseudo-SYMEON  Magistros 
evidently  used  the  second  fragment,  but,  accord- 
ing  to  Browning  (infra  406—1 1),  there  is  no  trace 
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oí'  a  similar  source  in  the  section  on  the  period 
í'rom  Leo  III  to  Michael  I. 

ed.  I.  Dujcev,  “La  chronique  byzantine  de  l’an  8i  1,”  TM 
1  (1965)  210-16.  Leo  Grammaticui ,  ed.  I.  Bekker  (Bonn 
1842)  335—62,  corr.  R.  Browning,  Bymntion  35  (1965)  391  — 
406. 

lit.  H.  Grégoire,  “Un  nouveau  fragment  du  ‘Scriptor 
incertus  de  Leone  Armenio,’  ”  Bymntion  1  1  (1936)  417-20. 
Hunger,  Lit.  1:333^  -A.K. 

SCRIPTORIUM,  a  center  for  book  production. 
Attribution  of  Byz.  MSS  to  scriptoria  is  based  on 
colophons  and  on  palaeographical  and  codicol- 
ogical  evidence;  due  in  part  to  the  dearth  of 
material,  however,  our  knowledge  of  Byz.  scrip- 
toria  lags  far  behind  that  of  Western  centers.  Best 
known  are  the  scriptoria  located  at  monasteries, 
such  as  Stoudios,  where  the  rules  of  Theodore 
of  Stoudios  included  regulations  for  scribes  (PG 
99M740B— D).  The  protoftalligraphos  distributed  the 
work;  the  monks  copied  the  models  into  quires. 
Many  of  the  MSS  copied  at  Stoudios  (ascetical 
works,  rules  of  the  founder,  liturgical  books,  mo- 
nastic  literature,  and  commentaries  on  the  Scrip- 
tures)  were  for  the  use  of  the  Stoudite  monks 
(N.F.  Kavrus,  VizVrem  44  [1983]  98—111).  Other 
monastic  scriptoria  accepted  commissions  from 
outside  clients;  some  specialized  in  certain  kinds 
of  MSS,  for  example,  deluxe  liturgical  codices  at 
the  Hodegon  monastery  in  Constantinople. 
Scriptoria  also  existed  at  such  Constantinopolitan 
monasteries  as  the  Prodromos  in  Petra  and  Euer- 
getis.  Scriptoria  outside  the  capital  included  those 
at  the  monastery  of  the  Prodromos  on  Mt.  Me- 
noireion  or  on  Mt.  Athos,  esp.  at  Lavra,  Iveron 
(J.  Irigoin,  Scriptorium  13  [1959]  195-204),  and 
Philotheou. 

The  existence  of  an  imperial  scriptorium  is  at- 
tested  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Constantius  II,  who 
coinmissioned  scribes  to  copy  works  of  ancient 
Greek  literature  (Lemerle,  Humanism  58f).  Under 
Constantine  VII  an  imperial  scriptorium  is  also 
well  attested  (J.  Irigoin,  supra  177-81).  The  best- 
known  private  scriptorium  is  that  of  the  anagnostes 
Theodore  Hagiopetrites,  who  specialized  ca.  1300 
(perhaps  in  Thessalonike)  in  the  production  of 
liturgical  MSS,  esp.  of  the  New  Testament  (R.S. 
Nelson,yÓU  32.4  [1982]  79—85). 

MS  decorations  aid  further  in  identifying  and 
understanding  the  nature  of  the  scriptorium.  Some 


scriptoria,  such  as  the  Stoudios  monastery  in  the 
ìith  C.,  maintained  resident  illuminators,  as 
may  be  deduced  from  subscriptions  and  illumi- 
nations.  Many,  however,  worked  with  indepen- 
dent  outside  illuminators.  Often  when  MSS  re- 
lated  by  script  are  assembled,  their  decoration 
differs,  and  vice-versa,  as  has  been  shown  for  MSS 
of  the  ìoth— i4th  C.  (R.S.  Nelson,  The  J.  Paul  Getty 
Museum  Journal  15  [1987]  58O.  For  example,  the 
scribe  Ioasaph  of  the  Hodegon  monastery  worked 
with  various  illuminators  in  the  i4th  C.  (H. 
Buchthal,  Art  of  the  Mediterranean  World  ad  100  to 
1400  [Washington,  D.C.,  1983]  157—70). 

lit.  J.  Irigoin,  “Centres  de  copie  et  bibliothèques,”  in 
Books  Q  Boohmen  17-27.  L.  Politis,  “Quelques  centres  de 
copie  monastiques  au  XIVe  siècle,”  in  PGEB  291-302.  S. 
Dufrenne,  “Problèmes  des  ateliers  de  miniaturistes  byzan- 
tins,”yÔ5  31  (1981)  445-70.  B.L.  Fonkic,  “Scriploria  bizan- 
tine,"  RSBN  17-19  (1980-82)  73-1 18. 

-E.G.,  R.S.N.,  A.M.T. 


SCULPTURE  (Xi OoÇo'íuri,  yhwTucri).  Sculpture 
in  the  round  was  largely  reduced  to  relief  in 
Byz.,  with  the  exception  of  imperial  statuary  and 
that  of  dignitaries;  the  last  honorific  statue  to  be 
erected  in  Constantinople  was  that  of  a  cousin  of 
Emp.  Herakleios  ca.614  (Mango  in  Aphieroma  Svo - 
ronos  i:3of).  The  disappearance  of  statuary  may 
be  connected  with  a  gradual  process  of  demater- 
ialization,  also  evident  in  sculpture  intended  for 
gardens  or  tombs.  Relief  portraits  appear  al- 
ready  on  early  imperial  monuments:  the  Arch  of 
Constantine,  the  columns  of  Theodosios  I  and 
Arkadios,  and  the  Obelisk  of  Theodosios  I,  offer 
examples  of  high-quality  relief. 

Tombs  containing  sarcophagi  or  sarcophagus 
slabs  provide  the  best  recorded  group  of  4th-  and 
5th-C.  sculpture,  with  Rome  and  Ravenna  as  the 
main  centers  of  production;  Alexandrian  work- 
shops  furnished  the  imperial  porphyry  sar- 
cophagi.  Church  furniture,  including  ambos,  ci- 
boria,  and  episcopal  thronf.s,  is  closely  related 
to  architectural  sculpture  and  was  often  exported 
from  the  same  Constantinopolitan  workshops  all 
around  the  Mediterranean.  Peripheral  workshops 
included  Thessalonike,  an  ambo  from  there 
(J.-P.  Sodini,  BCH  100  [1976]  493—510)  being  an 
outstanding  example  with  figural  decoration.  A 
gradual  shift  from  the  Graeco-Roman  heritage 
toward  truly  Byz.  forms,  with  a  new  ornamental 
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vocabulary  partially  indebted  to  Sasanian  influ- 
ence,  appears  in  architectural  sculpture  (Church 
of  St.  Polyeuktos)  in  the  time  of  Justinian  I. 

From  the  8th  C.  onward,  sculpture  in  the  round 
was  no  longer  being  created,  although  Byz.  writ- 
ers  (the  anonymous  author  of  Parastaseis  syn- 
tomoi  chronikai,  Niltetas  Choniates)  continued 
to  notice  Constantinople’s  heritage  of  bronze  stat- 
ues.  A  new  type  of  monumental  sculpture  ap- 
peared  in  ìoth-C.  Constantinople — the  relief  icon, 
many  extant  examples  of  which  were  transported 
to  S.  Marco,  Venice.  The  development  of  archi- 
tectural  sculpture  can  be  found  in  numerous 
monuments  in  Constantinople,  along  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  in  Greece.  Late  9th-i  ìth-C.  tem- 
PLA,  CAPITALS,  CORNICES,  slabs,  ICON  FRAMES,  and 
doorframes  display  a  limited  vocabulary  of  crosses, 
geometric  patterns,  stylized  floral  ornament,  a  few 
animals  or  birds,  and  bosses.  From  the  i2th  C., 
however,  a  resurgent  interest  in  sculpture  is  ac- 
companied  by  increased  plasticity  and  a  reper- 
tory  that  now  included  mythological  subjects,  he- 
raldic  compositìons,  and  animal  combat,  the 
human  form  being  only  rarely  employed,  mainly 
iti  Palaiologan  Constantinople  (H.  Belting, 
Münchjb'3  23  [1972]  63— 100).  The  same  ornamen- 
tal  repertory  is  adopted  in  the  rare  preserved 
examples  of  church  furniture  and  the  numerous 
funerary  monuments  of  the  period,  mainly  built 
sarcophagi  faced  with  marble  slabs.  A  more  am- 
bitious  type  of  funerary  monument,  dressed  in 
marble,  appears  in  i4th-C.  Constantinople,  with 
rich  sculptural  decoration  around  the  arch  of  the 
niche  (0.  Hjort,  ÖOP33  [1979]  248-63).  (See  also 

OxYRHYNCHUS  SCULPTURE.) 

lit.  A.  Grabar,  Sculplures  bymnlines  de  Const/mùnople  (IVÍ— 
X'  siècle)  (Paris  1963).  Idem,  Sculptures  byiantmes  du  moyen 
cîge  II  (X1'-X1V'  siècle)  (Paris  1976).  F.W.  Deithmann,  Ein- 
führung  in  die  christhche  Archäologte  (Darmstadt  1983)  289— 
322.  V.  Koraé,  “BeleSka  o  naiinu  rada  vizantijskih  klesara 
u  XI  veku,”  7,ograf  7  (1977)  ti-i6.  -L.Ph.B. 

SCYPHATE,  a  term  often  wrongly  applied  to 
Byz.  concave  coins  (trachea)  of  the  1 1  th —  1 4th 
C.  in  the  belief  that  the  word  scyphatus  found  in 
southern  Italian  documents  of  the  nth— i2th  C. 
had  this  meaning.  This  word  derived  not  from 
Greek  cncínp oç,  “cup,”  but  from  the  Arabic  word 
shafah,  “edge”  or  “rim”  (adjectival  sliiff),  and  was 
used  with  reference  to  the  conspicuous  border  of 


early  histamena  and  not  to  the  concavity  that 
characterized  the  later  coins  (P.  Grierson,  NChron7 
11  [1971]  253-60).  -Ph.G. 

SCYTHIA  MINOR,  a  province  south  of  the  Dan- 
ube  estuary,  separated  in  the  4th  C.  from  Moesia 
II.  Its  autochthonous  population  was  comprised 
of  Daco-Getans,  whose  material  culture  domi- 
nated  the  countryside  through  the  6th  C.  (G. 
Scorpan,  Pontica  4  [1971]  1 37~ 53);  Roman  villas 
are  also  known  in  Scythia  Minor  (V.H.  Baumann, 
Ferrna  romana  din  Dobrogea  [Tulcea  1983]).  The 
numerous  cities  of  Scythia  Minor  can  be  divided 
into  two  groups:  old  Greek  colonies  on  the  Black 
Sea  (Tomis,  which  was  the  capital,  Histria,  Kal- 
latis,  etc.)  and  Roman  fortresses,  primarily  on 
the  Danube  (Dorostolon,  Axiopolis,  Dinoge- 
tia,  Noviodunum,  etc.).  Located  away  from  the 
main  routes  of  barbarian  invasions,  Scythia  Minor 
seems  to  have  flourished  in  the  ^th— 6th  C.  Chris- 
tian  inscriptions  are  abundant.  Among  leading 
theologians  of  the  time  were  the  “Scythians”  John 
Cassian  and  Dionysius  Exiguus  (I.  Coman,  Kle- 
ronomia  7  [1975]  27-48).  A  serious  threat  to  Scy- 
thia  Minor  arose  at  the  end  of  the  6th  C.,  when 
it  was  invaded  by  the  Avars  and  Slavs.  The  fate 
of  the  Geto-Roman  population  in  the  7th  C.  is 
under  discussion:  A.  Petre  ( RESEE  19  [1981]  555— 
68)  insists  on  its  continuity;  A.  Poulter  (in  Classical 
Tradition  198—204)  asserts  that  archaeological  data 
show  a  material  decline  of  Scythia  Minor  and  a 
progressive  weakening  of  Byz.  control  that  did 
not  survive  the  reign  of  Herakleios. 

lit.  A.  Barnea,  “Aspetti  della  vita  economica  della  Scy- 
thia  Minor,”  Quaderm  Catanesi  di  studi  classici  e  medieuali  4 
(1980)  519-47-  E.  Popescu,  “Zur  Geschichte  der  Stadt  in 
Kleinskythien  in  der  Spätantike,”  Dacia  19  (1975)  173-82. 
H.  Gajewska,  Topographie  des  fortificalions  romaines  en  Dob- 
roudja  (Wroclaw  1974)  125-44.  -A.K. 

SCYTHIANS  (Srúöcu),  nomadic  tribal  groups  of 
the  Eurasian  steppe.  Forced  out  of  their  habitat 
north  of  the  Black  Sea  by  the  Sarmatians,  they 
temporarily  retained  Dobrudja,  where  the  Roman 
province  was  offìcially  called  “Scythia  Minor,” 
and  the  interior  of  Crimea;  the  Scythians,  how- 
ever,  were  dispersed  among  the  local  population. 

Byz.  writers  used  the  term  Scythians  as  an  ar- 
chaism  denoting  all  nomadic  peoples  whom  they 
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encountered,  beginning  in  the  4th  C.  with  the 
Huns  (Asterios  of  Amaseia)  and  in  the  6th  C. 
with  Cotrigurs  and  Utrigurs  and  the  Old  Turks. 
The  usage  continued  throughout  the  empire’s 
history;  the  name  Scythian  was  later  applied  to  the 
Avars,  Khazars,  Bulgars,  Hungarians,  Pechenegs, 
Uzes,  Cumans,  Seljuks,  Mongols,  and  Ottomans. 
Sometimes  the  term  included  the  Slavs;  the  Rus’ 
were  also  called  “Scythians”  or  “Tauroscythians.” 
Chalkokondyles  (Chalk.  1 :8-3 — 6)  uses  the  term 
Scythian  to  designate  “the  people  speaking  the 
same  tongue  and  equipped  in  the  same  way”  who 
occupied  the  territory  from  the  Don  (Tanais)  to 
Sarmatia  (Poland),  but  indiscriminately  transfers 
this  name  also  to  the  Tatars. 

lit.  Moravcsik,  Byzantinoturcica  2:279—83.  I.  Dujcev, 
“Slavjani-skiti,”  Slavia  20  (iq6o)  ioq— 14.  Ditten,  Russland- 
Exkurs  946  -O.P. 


SEALING  IMPLEMENTS.  For  sealing  with  lead 
three  items  were  required:  a  boulloterion,  a  blank, 
and  a  piece  of  cord.  Blanks  were  cast  in  slate 
molds,  as  evidenced  by  examples  recovered  from 
excavations  at  Corinth  (cf.  Davidson,  Mìnor  Ob- 
jects,  pl.134).  The  molds  featured  circular  wells 
with  grooves;  wire  was  placed  in  the  grooves  and 
when  molten  lead  was  poured  into  a  mold  it 
traveled  into  the  wells  and  hardened  into  blanks. 
In  the  last  phases  the  wire  was  removed  to  pro- 
duce  a  hollow  channel  and  to  accomodate  a  cord 
by  which  the  seal  was  attached  to  a  document. 
The  blank  was  placed  between  the  two  engraved 
heads  of  a  boulloterion,  a  pliers-like  instrument, 
and,  when  pressure  was  applied  to  the  boulloterion, 
the  blank  received  the  imprint  of  the  dies  and  the 
channel  closed  around  the  cord.  It  might  be  noted 
that  since  boulloteria  were  made  from  iron — a  metal 
that  corrodes  relatively  quickly  after  burial — only 
a  small  group  has  survived.  'I'wo  extant  examples 
(Zacos,  Seah  1,  pls.  1-4)  appear  somewhat  flat- 
tened,  suggesting  that  pressure  was  applied  to  a 
blank,  not  by  squeezing  the  handles  of  the  boul- 
loterion,  but  rather  by  striking  one  of  its  heads 
with  a  hammer. 

For  sealing  with  wax  a  boulloterion  might  take 
the  form  of  either  a  signet  ring  or  a  small  stamp. 
Wax  had  the  advantage  over  lead  in  that  it  could 
be  more  easily  manipulated;  also  it  added  little 
weight  when  the  owner  was  away  from  his  desk 
or  traveling.  For  these  reasons,  signet  rings  were 


used  throughout  the  entire  Byz.  period  for  the 
protection  of  letters  and  for  the  security  of  such 
household  items  as  chests  and  cabinets.  (See  also 
Seals,  Bivalve  and  Seals,  Cone  or  Pyramid.) 

lit.  Vikan-Nesbitt,  Security  10—25.  C.  Morrisson,  “Nu- 
mismatique  et  sigillographie,”  in  Byz.  Sigillography  1—25. 

-J.Ẁ.N. 

SEALS,  BIVALVE,  conventional  term  for  seals 
with  which  two  incised  surfaces  of  matching  di- 
mensions  but  contrasting  devices  may  be  im- 
pressed  on  opposite  sides  of  a  single  sealing,  usu- 
ally  with  a  cord  incorporated.  Two  variant  bivalve 
types  belong  to  the  same  family  as  the  signet  ring 
and  the  cone  seal,  since  they  were  obviously  in- 
tended  for  use  with  wax,  pitch,  or  clay  and  pro- 
duce  impressions  of  comparable  size  and  iconog- 
raphy  to  those  made  by  rings  and  cones.  One,  a 
clamshell-like  seal,  is  made  of  bronze  and  consists 
of  a  pair  of  hínged,  shell-like  disks  with  intaglio 
devices  on  their  inner  faces  and  a  suspension  loop 
above.  The  other,  a  disk-like  seal,  is  usually  made 
of  steatite  and  has  its  two  devices  carved  into 
the  opposite  faces  of  a  single  disk.  Both  of  these 
sealing  implements  are  characteristically  (but  not 
exclusively)  of  the  ioth-i2th  C.,  steatite  speci- 
mens  being  quite  rare.  Not  surprisingly,  both  disks 
and  clamshells  draw  on  the  same  repertoire  of 
sealing  devices  as  contemporary  rings,  including 
monograms,  invocations,  icons,  and  narrative 
scenes.  Bivalves  were  used  in  both  the  private  and 
public  sectors  of  Byz.;  an  early  specimen  found 
in  Sicily,  for  example,  belonged  to  a  notary.  More- 
over,  the  imperial  wax  seal  was  sometimes  re- 
ferred  to  as  diptychos  (“two-fold”;  Patmou  Engrapha 
1,  no.  13.42),  suggesting  that  not  one  but  two  sides 
were  impressed  with  seals — very  possibly  by  a 
clamshell  bivalve. 

lit.  Vikan-Nesbitt,  Security  23f.  -G.V. 

SEALS,  CONE  OR  PYRAMID,  conventional  terms 
for  a  seal  that  was  a  functional  twin  to  the  signet 
ring,  with  the  intaglio  sealing  device  cut  into  the 
bezel-like  base  of  a  small  cone  or  pyramid,  and 
with  a  tiny  loop  at  the  apex  for  suspension.  Ap- 
parently  without  antecedent  in  Western  Roman 
society,  the  cone  seal  represents  instead  an  ab- 
sorption  and  adaptation,  in  Byz.  Anatolia,  of  a 
characteristically  Persian  sealing  implement.  Early 
specimens  tend  to  be  of  stone  (e.g.,  rock  crystal). 
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with  uninscribed  figures  or  animals,  while  those 
of  the  ìoth  C.  or  later  are  almost  universally 
bronze.  For  the  most  part  they  bear  standard 
invocationaI  formulas  (“Lord,  help  .  .  .”),  al- 
though  some  carry  images  or  zoomorphic  motifs. 
Like  signet  rings  and  bivalve  seals,  cone  seals 
could  only  have  been  used  with  a  pliant  medium 
such  as  wax  or  clay.  Official  titles  appear  only  very 
rarely,  which  suggests  that  their  primary  role  was 
in  the  home. 

lit.  Vikan-Nesbitt,  Security  20-23.  -G.V. 

SEALS  AND  SEALINGS.  Technically  speaking, 
a  seal  (cr <f>payi<;,  Lat.  sigillum)  is  an  implement, 
while  sealings  are  the  objects  produced,  but  fol- 
lowing  common  English  usage  we  refer  to  the 
object  as  a  “seal”  and  use  the  word  bulla  in  the 
same  sense.  Seals  were  made  of  lead,  gold,  silver, 
and  wax;  they  are  found  to  vary  in  diameter  from 
approximately  15  to  80  mm;  most  seals,  however, 
range  in  size  from  approximately  23  to  28  mm. 
Seals  were  used  to  authenticate  the  signature  of 
the  person  responsible  for  the  issuance  of  a  doc- 
ument;  they  were  also  used  in  place  of  a  counter- 
signature,  an  indication  of  the  responsibility  of  a 
senior  official  for  the  issuance  of  a  document 
when  he  was  not  present  as  signator  but  approved 
of  its  issuance  by  a  subordinate.  In  addition,  seals 
of  both  wax  and  lead  were  employed  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  correspondence.  After  being  folded, 
a  letter  was  tied  with  a  string,  the  security  of  the 
small  bundle  assured  by  the  applicadon  of  a  wax 
seal  to  paper  and  string  or  the  placement  of  the 
two  ends  of  the  string  within  the  channel  of  a 
lead  seal.  Finally,  lead  seals  were  used  to  secure 
ded  bundles,  as  indicated  by  numerous  seals  car- 
rying  the  imprint  of  burlap.  Lead  bullae  were 
used  at  least  as  early  as  the  4th  C.  (e.g.,  Seibt, 
Bleisiegel,  nos.  1-5),  but  such  seals  are  rare;  the 
earliest  bullae  to  be  recovered  in  large  numbers 
are  examples  of  the  6th  C.  They  continued  to  be 
employed  until  1453,  although  large  collecdons 
reflect  a  significant  decline  in  use  after  1200 
(possibly  because  of  a  shortage  of  lead  or  perhaps 
simply  a  decline  in  populadon). 

All  segments  of  society  used  seals:  emperors 
and  their  chanceries  employed  ones  made  of  gold, 
wax,  and  lead.  We  know  from  pseudo-RoDiNos 
(p. 175.26—32)  that  an  emperor  would  employ  wax 
seals  when  writing  to  members  of  his  immediate 


Seals  and  Sealings.  Lead  seal  of  Basil,  hypatos  and  iin- 
perial  notarios  (787-815).  Dumbarton  Oaks,  Washing- 
ton,  D.C.  The  Virgin  Hodegetria  is  depicted  on  the  ob- 
verse  of  the  seal;  the  reverse  bears  the  inscription 
naming  Basil. 


family,  his  mother,  wife,  or  son.  The  use  of  wax 
seals  in  the  imperial  chancery  is  exemplified  by  a 
wax  seal  of  the  sebastohrator  Nikephoros  Petrali- 
phas,  still  suspended  on  a  document  of  1200  (pre- 
served  on  Mt.  Athos  at  the  Xeropotamou  Mon- 
astery  and  illustrated  in  Oikonomides,  Seals,  fig.  10). 
The  use  of  gold  bullae  may  have  originated  as 
early  as  the  8th  C.  (Grierson,  DOP  20  [1966]  240), 
but  over  the  course  of  centuries  their  method  of 
mamifacture  underwent  alterafion.  Al  first  they 
were  made  in  a  casting  mold,  like  lead  seals;  in 
the  mid-i  ìth  C.  the  chancery  began  to  make  them 
out  of  two  separate  roundels  of  gold  held  together 
by  solder;  and  in  the  ì^th-ijth  C.  they  consisted 
simply  of  two  thin  sheets  of  gold  bound  together 
with  wax. 

The  weight  of  gold  seals  was  reckoned  in  solidi 
and  the  De  ceremonm  ( De  cer.  686.5-10,  bk.2,  ch.48) 
reports  that  the  pope  should  receive  a  gold  seal 
equal  in  weight  to  two  gold  coins,  but  the  patri- 
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archs  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem  should  be  hon- 
ored  with  bullae  equal  to  three  solidi.  Silver  seals 
were  issued  by  the  despotai  of  Epiros  and  Morea 
during  the  1  gth —  i4th  C.;  an  example  of  this  very 
rare  type  is  attached  to  a  charter  of  Michael  II 
Romnenos  Doukas,  dating  from  ca.1251  (T.  Ber- 
telè,  Numìsmatica  17—18  [1951—52]  17).  Lead  seals 
were  used  at  every  level  of  the  central  and  pro- 
vincial  administration,  by  emperors,  officials,  ec- 
clesiastics,  and  men  and  women  from  all  walks  of 
life.  The  rarity  of  titles  on  signet  rings  or  small 
stamps  may  simply  indicate  that  (nonimperial) 
wax  seals  were  usually  employed  in  private  situa- 
tions,  where  the  formality  of  title  was  dropped, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  assess  the  status  of  persons 
using  wax  for  sealing. 

The  majority  of  seals  from  before  700  simply 
carry  monograms  and/or  inscriptions.  Some  mon- 
ograms  are  invocative,  requesting  the  help  of  Christ 
or  the  Virgin;  others  express  the  name  of  the 
seal’s  owner  or  his  name  and  title.  On  the  other 
hand,  for  the  sake  of  clarity,  the  name  and  title 
might  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  linear  inscrip- 
tion.  Although  comprising  a  much  smaller  per- 
centage,  iconographic  seals  were  used;  the  most 
popular  depiction  was  the  Virgin,  followed  by 
Christ  and  the  saints.  During  Iconoclasm,  icon- 
ography  was  eschewed,  but,  after  the  victory  of 
the  Iconodules,  depictions  of  Christ,  the  Virgin, 
and  the  saints  returned.  By  the  1  ìth  C.,  seals  with 
iconography  comprise  a  much  higher  percentage 
of  extant  specimens  than  in  the  earlier  period. 
Although  depictions  of  animals  (birds  and  griffins 
in  particular)  were  used  to  ornament  seals  in  the 
6th— 7th  C.,  this  type  of  motif  is  more  commonly 
met  among  ìoth-C.  seals.  On  occasion  seals  carry 
portraits  of  their  owners,  but  such  instances  are 
relatively  rare.  The  vast  majority  of  Byz.  seals  are 
inscribed  in  Greek.  In  the  6th  C.,  however,  Latin 
was  occasionally  used,  esp.  among  officials  gov- 
erning  in  the  West.  From  the  ìoth  to  nth  C. 
there  survives  a  small  group  of  seals  inscribed 
with  legends  in  Syriac  or  Arabic;  Dumbarton  Oaks, 
for  example,  preserves  80  such  objects.  (See  also 
Sigillography  and  Sfaling  Implements.) 

lit.  N.P.  Lichacev,  Istoriceskoe  inaceme  I talo-Greceskoj 
ikonopisi  (St.  Petersburg  191 1).  N.  Oikonomides,  “The  Usual 
Lead  Seal,”  DOP  37  (1983)  147-57.  W.  Seibt,  “Die  Dar- 
stellung  der  Theotokos  auf  byzantinischen  Bleisiegeln,  be- 
sonders  im  1  1.  Jahrhundert,”  in  Byz.  Sigillography  35—56- 

-J.W.N. 


SEA  ROUTES.  F  rom  Roman  times  and  through 
the  6th  C.,  the  most  important  sea  routes  were 
those  that  linked  the  eastern  Mediterranean  with 
Italy,  going  either  from  the  west  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  to  the  Greek  coast  and  then  along  the 
Peloponnesos  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  or  from  the 
southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  or  Palestine 
to  Crete  and  then  to  Sicily,  or  from  AIexandria 
along  the  North  African  coast  to  Sicily  to  Italy. 
These  east-west  routes  were  significantly  dis- 
turbed  by  the  establishment  of  Muslim  sea  power, 
after  the  capture  of  Crete  and  Sicily.  From  then 
until  the  1  ith  C.,  coastal  navigadon  along  the  Asia 
Minor  and  Greek  shores  became  usual,  the  Ae- 
gean  islands  playing  the  role  of  relay  stations. 
Thus  Gregory  of  Derapolis  sailed  from  Ephesus 
to  Prokonnesos,  to  Ainos  and  Christoupolis.  From 
Thessalonike  he  continued  to  Corinth,  Reggio, 
Naples,  and  finally  to  Rome  (Vita  53—56).  Arab 
sources  show  a  transverse  route  between  Pelou- 
sion  in  Egypt  and  Constantinople,  through  the 
Cretan  sea  (gth— ìoth  C.),  and  a  route  from  Trip- 
oli  (in  North  Africa)  to  Byz.  (ìoth  C.).  Also  im- 
portant  were  the  Black  Sea  coastal  routes,  both 
along  the  north-south  axis  and  from  Trebizond 
to  Constantinople. 

After  the  1  ìth  C.,  the  east-west  routes  became 
open  once  again,  primarily  under  the  influence 
of  the  Italian  traders.  In  the  Black  Sea,  navigation 
in  the  open  sea  continued.  Ibn  Battüta  took  a 
Greek  ship  from  Sinope  to  Vosporo  (Kerch)  on 
his  way  to  Kaffa  ( Travels  141  f);  the  party  of  Ignatij 
of  Smolensk  sailed  from  Suroz  (Sougdaia)  to  Con- 
stantinople  in  13  days  in  June  1389  (Majeska, 
Russian  Travelers  86—90,  401—03). 

As  for  the  length  of  travel,  the  vita  of  Blasios 
of  Amorion  gives  12  days  between  Rome  and 
Methone  (AASS  Nov.  4:666B),  while  20  days  from 
the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor  to  Bari  (in  1087) 
may  have  been  unusually  short.  The  Geniza  doc- 
uments  show  18  days  between  Alexandria  and 
Constandnople,  and  in  the  i2th  C.  it  took  10  days 
from  Constandnople  to  Cyprus  (A.L.  Udovitch, 
SettStu  25.2  [1978]  510—12).  The  transport  of 
commodities  by  sea  was  usually  cheaper  than  by 
land.  (See  also  Land  Routes.) 

lit.  P.  Schreiner,  “Zivilschiffahrt  und  Handclsschiffahrt 
in  Byzanz:  Quellcn  und  Problenie  bezüglich  der  dort  täti- 
gen  Personen,”  in  l.e  Genti  del  mare  Meditenaneo,  ed.  R. 
Ragosta,  vol.  i  (Naples  1981)  9-25.  H.  Ahrweiler,  “Les 
ports  byzantins  (VI  P'—  IXe  siècles),"  SettStu  25.1  (1978)  259- 
83.  J.  Rougé,  Recherches  sur  l’organisation  du  commerce  mari- 
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time  en  Méditerranée  sous  l’Empire  romain  (Paris  1966)  84—93. 
T.  Lewicki,  “Les  voies  maritimes  de  la  Méditerranée  dans 
Ie  haut  Moyen  Age  d’après  les  sources  arabes,”  SettStu  25.2 
(>978)  439-69-  -A.L. 

SEASONS,  PERSONIFICATIONS  OF.  These 
symbols  of  the  quarterly  divísions  of  the  year,  like 
those  of  the  Months,  were  common  as  decorative 
motifs  in  Late  Antique  floor  mosaics;  on  occasion 
they  can  be  interpreted  as  elements  in  a  cosmic 
scheme  (Maguire,  Earth  &  Ocean  36).  On  the  Para- 
biago  plate  (Age  of  Spirit.,  no.164),  the  represen- 
tation  of  the  Seasons  as  fruit-bearing  children 
associated  with  Rybele  and  Attis  suggests  that  they 
refer  to  death  and  resurrection.  Similar  concerns 
are  evident  on  sarcophagi  (ibid. ,  no.386)  where 
the  Seasons  appear  as  erotes.  Their  role  as  aspects 
of  a  comprehensive  attitude  toward  Creation, 
suggested  in  the  Ehphrasis  of  John  of  Gaza,  re- 
ceived  its  fullest  treatment  in  art  of  the  ìith  C. 
and  later.  In  most  of  the  illustrated  Octateuchs, 
differing  versions  of  the  Seasons  attend  God’s 
promise  to  Noah  (Gen  8:22):  thus  in  Vat.  gr.  746, 
fol-57r,  Day  and  Night  turn  an  ovoid  wheel  con- 


Seasons,  Personifications  of.  The  four  seasons.  De- 
tail  of  a  miniature  in  an  Octateuch  manuscript  (Vat.  gr. 
746,  fol.57r);  12th  C.  Biblioteca  Apostolica  Vaticana. 


r  oulti  :  * 
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taining  a  sower  (Spring),  a  man  gathering  flowers 
(Summer),  a  thresher  (Autumn),  and  an  old  man 
warming  himself  by  a  fire  (Winter). 

lit.  G.  Gaiavaris,  RBK  3:510—19.  G.M.A.  Hanfmann, 
The  Season  Sarcophagus  in  Dumbarton  Oaks  (Cambridge,  Mass., 
1951;  rp.  New  York— London  1971)  262—74.  -A.C. 


SEBASTE  (Se/3atTT7),  Ar.  Sebastîyah,  now  Sho- 
meron  in  Israel),  city  in  the  province  of  Palestina 
I  under  Caesarea  Mariiima  and  bishopric  under 
the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem;  situated  just  north- 
west  of  Neapolis.  Called  Samaria  in  antiquity,  the 
cily  was  rebuilt  and  renamed  Sebaste  by  Herod. 
The  discovery  here  during  the  reign  of  Julian  of 
John  the  Baptist’s  tomb  and  relics  was  the  occasion 
of  a  pagan  riot.  Veneration  of  the  relics,  and  of 
those  of  the  prophets  Elisha  and  Obadiah  found 
nearby,  nevertheless  persisted,  and  Sebaste  be- 
came  a  pilgrimage  center,  with  legends  claiming 
it  as  the  site  of  John’s  death.  Two  churches  were 
built  to  honor  him;  a  i2th-C.  pilgrim  reports  that 
one  of  them,  the  cathedral,  was  then  being  re- 
placed  by  a  Crusader  church,  while  the  other  (of 
the  6th  C.P),  then  part  of  a  Greek  monastery,  had 
been  partly  rebuilt  in  the  1  ìth  C.  as  a  Byz.  domed 
church  and  was  remodeled  in  the  i2th  C.  in 
mixed  Latin  and  Byz.  style.  Frescoes  from  the  last 
two  phases  have  been  found.  Crowfoot’s  associa- 
tion  of  the  second  of  these  phases  with  restoration 
in  the  Holy  Land  supported  by  Manuel  I  Kom- 
nenos  has  been  challenged  by  Hunt,  who  suggests 
that  these  paintings  were  done  by  a  Byz.  artist 
working  in  the  1 140S  for  the  Rnights  of  the  Order 
of  St.  John. 

lit.  J.W.  Crowfoot,  Churches  at  Bosra  and  Samaria-Sebaste 
(London  1937)  24—39.  WìIkinson,  Pitgrims  169.  Ovadiah, 
Corpus  157—59.  EAEHL  4:10496  L.-A.  Hunt,  “Damascus 
Gate,  Jerusalem  and  Crusader  Wallpainting  of  the  Mid- 
Twelfth  Century,”  in  Crusader  Art  in  the  Twelflh  Century,  ed. 
J.  Folda  (Jerusaìem  1982)  191-213.  -M.M.M.,  G.V. 


SEBASTEIA  (Se)3áo-Teta,  mod.  Sivas),  city  of 
northeastern  Cappadociaon  the  Halys  at  thejunc- 
tion  of  major  roads;  civil  and  ecclesiastical  me- 
tropolis  of  Armenia  I  from  the  early  5th  C.  Jus- 
tinian  I  rebuilt  its  walls,  but  Chosroes  I  surprised 
and  burned  it  in  575.  Under  Arab  attack  from 
the  late  7th  C.,  when  it  appears  as  a  city  of  Ar- 
meniaeon,  Sebasteia  became  a  eleisoura  under 
Leo  VI  and  by  91 1  a  separate  theme  that  stretched 
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to  Tephrire  and  Melitene  before  being  reduced 
later  in  the  ìoth  C.;  it  subsisted  through  the  1  ith 
C.  So  many  Armenians  immigrated  to  the  city  in 
the  ìoth  C.  that  they  predominated  in  the  popu- 
lation:  Sebasteia  was  an  Armenian  bishopric  from 
986  and  in  10  ig  was  given  to  Senacherim  Arc- 
runi,  whose  successors  administered  it  first  as  Byz. 
vassals,  then  independently  after  1074  until  the 
Turldsh  conquest,  ca.  1090.  The  last  years  of  Byz. 
rule  were  marked  by  increasing  hostility  between 
Greeks  and  Armenians.  The  walls  of  Sebasteia 
have  disappeared,  but  a  Byz.  inscribed-cross  church 
survives  as  a  mosque.  (See  also  Forty  Martyrs 
of  Sebasteia.) 

lit.  TIB  2:274-76.  -C.F. 

SEBASTORRATOR  ( <je/3acrTOKpáT(úp ),  word 
formed  from  a  combination  of  sebastos  and  au- 
torrator,  a  title  created  by  Alexios  I  for  his 
brother  Isaac  Romnenos.  Under  the  Romnenoi, 
sebastokrator  was  the  highest  title  (following  that  of 
co-emperor  and  later  despotes)  conferred  on  the 
emperor’s  sons  and  brothers.  After  1204  the  title 
was  assumed  also  in  the  Latin  Empire.  The  em- 
perors  of  Nicaea  bestowed  it  on  some  semi- 
independent  (?)  landlords  such  as  Sabas  Aside- 
nos,  The  dtle  sebastokrator  was  granted  primarily 
to  the  emperor’s  relatives.  The  last  known  holder 
of  this  title  is  Demetrios  Kantakouzenos  under 
John  V.  The  title  was  used  in  Bulgaria  during  the 
i3th-i4th  C.  (E.  Savceva,  EtBalk  [1979]  no.3,  53— 
71).  Blue  was  the  color  that  distinguished  the 
sebastokrator,  who  had  the  right  to  sign  his  docu- 
ments  with  blue  ink  and  to  attach  his  seal  with  a 
blue  silk  cord;  he  wore  blue  shoes  but  was  allowed 
to  have  a  coronet  in  red  and  gold  and  a  red  tunic. 
The  sebastokrator  s  wife  was  the  sebastokratorissa. 

ut.  B.  Ferjaníic,  “Sevastokratori  u  Vizantiji,”  ZRVI  11 
(1968)  141-92;  with  add.  A.  Kazhdan,  ZRVI  14-15  (1973) 
41.  Dölger,  Schalz.  90.  ~A.K. 

SEBASTOPHOROS  ( aefìa(rTo<f>ópos ),  an  office 
or  title  mentioned  in  the  ìoth-C.  taktikon  of 
Escurial.  Oikonomides  (infra)  suggested  that  it  was 
introduced  between  963  and  975  and  conferred 
primarily  011  eunuchs.  The  functions  of  the  sebas- 
tophoros  are  not  clear — the  etymology  of  the  word 
implies  that  he  may  have  carried  the  emperor’s 
banner.  The  first  sebastophoros  was  probabiy  Ro- 
manos  Lekapf.nos,  son  of  the  ephemeral  basileus 


in  944-43,  Stephen  Lekapenos  (Skyl.  238.43-44); 
other  sebastophoroi  included  such  influential  per- 
sons  as  Stephen  Pergamenos  and  Nikephoritzes. 
The  Georgian  hagiographer  of  St.  John  and  Eu- 
thymios  the  Iberian  (P.  Peeters,  AB  36—37  [1917— 
19]  20.12—13)  defines  an  anonymous  sebastophoros 
as  one  of  the  most  significant  “princes”  of  the 
palace.  On  seals,  sebastophoroi  combine  their  title 
with  relatively  modest  functions  of  the  logothetes 
ton  agelon,  yestiarios,  or  droungarios  ton  ploimon 
(Laurent,  Corpus  2,  nos.  587,  710,  961).  The  seal 
of  the  monk  and  sebastophoros  Basil  (Zacos,  Seals 
2,  no.383)  is  enigmatic,  unless  we  hypothesize  that 
monachos  is  his  second  name  or  sobriquet  like  that 
of  Basil  Monachos,  governor  of  Bulgaria  in  the 
mid-i  ìth  C.  The  title  does  not  appear  after  the 
i2th  C.  In  antiquarian  texts,  such  as  the  Souda  or 
a  scholion  to  the  Patria  of  Constantinople,  the  term 
sebastophoroi  designates  “the  district  chiefs”  ( regeon - 
archai)  who  performed  dances  in  honor  of  the 
emperor. 

lit.  Guilland,  Titres,  pt.XVI  (1963),  199-207,  with  corr. 
and  add.  by  Oikonomides,  Lisles  308,  0.107,  and  G.  Litavrin 
in  Kek.  552.  Seibt,  Bleisiegel  318.  -A.K. 

SEBASTOPOLIS  (Se/3acrToi>7roAtç),  ancient  Dios- 
curias,  a  fortified  town  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea,  near  the  modern  Suchurni.  Strabo 
(11.2.14—16)  describes  the  great  variety  of  lan- 
guages  spoken  in  the  area  (near  the  older  town 
of  Dioscurias)  and  Pliny  ( Natural  History  6.5.15) 
notes  that  130  interpreters  were  needed.  Under 
Justinian  I,  Sebastopolis  and  the  nearby  Pityus 
(modern  Pitzunda)  were  reconstructed  (Proko- 
pios,  Buildings  3.7.8— 9).  By  the  8th  C.  a  tradition 
had  developed  that  the  apostle  Andrew  had  vis- 
ited  Sebastopolis  (F.  Dvornik,  The  Idea  of  Apostol- 
icity  in  Byzantiurn  and  the  Legend  of  the  Apostle  Andrew 
[Cambridge,  Mass.,  1958]  208).  Until  the  end  of 
the  8th  C.  Sebastopolis  remained  an  important 
base  for  Byz. 

lit.  Iu.N.  V oronov,  Dwskuriada-Sevastopolis-Cchum  ( Mos- 
cow  1980)  89-112.  -R.T. 

SEBASTOS  (<jefìa<T7Ó<s,  lit.  “venerable”),  term  that 
in  the  works  of  Greek  authors  of  the  ist-2nd  C. 
served  to  render  the  Lat.  augustus.  It  reappeared 
in  the  1  ìth  C.  as  an  honorific  epithet:  Constantine 
IX  proclaimed  his  mistress  Skleraina  sebaste,  and 
soon  thereafter  Alexios  (I)  and  Isaac  Romnenos 
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acquired  the  title.  Constantine,  nephew  of  Patr. 
Michael  I  Reroularios,  was  also  sebastos  beí’ore 
1081.  The  term  became  the  foundation  of  Alexios 
I’s  reform  of  titles:  it  served  as  the  root  for  the 
highest  titles,  sebastorrator,  panhypersf.bas- 
tos,  and  protosebastos,  and  was  itself  conferred 
on  the  nobility,  primarily  relatives  of  the  Kom- 
nenian  dynasty — according  to  Stiernon  ( infra  229), 
more  than  90  percent  of  sebastoi  belonged  to  the 
ruling  family.  The  title  was  debased  by  the  end 
of  the  t2th  C.  (Kazhdan,  Gosp.hlass.  1 1 4f ),  and  in 
a  I4th-C.  ceremonial  book  sebastos  occupies  a  low 
rank,  following  the  droungarios  (pseudo-Kod. 
'39-30)-  The  formulary  of  Sathas  (MB  6:651.6- 
1 1)  preserves  the  type  of  imperial  prostaxis  grant- 
ing  the  sebastaton,  or  the  dignity  of  sebastos.  The 
sebastoi  of  the  i2th  C.,  called  pansebastoi  sebastoi, 
formed  two  groups:  sebastoi  gambroi  and  simple 
sebastoi.  The  title  could  be  conferred  on  foreign 
princes.  In  the  ìgth— i4th  C.  sebastoi  were  the 
commanders  of  ethnic  units  (H.  Ahrweiler  in  Po- 
lychronion  34-38).  Adopted  by  the  Bulgarians  in 
the  i2th  C.,  the  term  designated,  according  to  P. 
Petrov  ( VizVrem  16  [1959]  52—64),  the  ruler  of  a 
district,  whereas  in  Serbia  it  was  known  from  the 
end  of  the  i3th  C.  and  used  for  officials  of  various 
functions. 

lit.  L.  Sdernon,  “Notes  de  titulature  et  de  prosopogra- 
phie  byzantines.  Sébaste  et  gambros,”  REB  23  (1965)  226- 
32.  Seibt,  Bleisiegel  311-18.  -A.K. 

SEBEOS,  the  author  of  a  7th-C.  Armenian  History 
of  Herahleios,  according  to  1  ìth-C.  Armenian  writ- 
ers.  The  surviving  MS  of  1672,  however — the 
basis  of  later  copies  and  of  printed  editions  of 
“Sebeos” — lacks  both  title  and  author’s  name. 
Whether  the  surviving  text  is  in  fact  the  History  of 
Herakleios  by  “Sebeos”  is  unclear.  Nevertheless, 
this  history  is  particularly  valuable  as  a  source  for 
the  Byz.-Persian  wars  from  the  reign  of  Maurice 
to  the  accession  of  Mu'äwiya  as  caliph  (591—661). 
Besides  providing  information  on  military  and 
political  matters,  it  describes  the  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts  of  Byz.  rulers  to  enforce  a  reunion  of  the 
churches  of  Constantinople  and  Armenia.  The 
beginning  of  the  extant  text  contains  brief  sections 
on  the  original  settlement  of  Armenia  (the  Primary 
History,  Moses  Xorenac'i)  and  the  early  history 
of  Armenia  (based  on  authors  as  late  as  the  1  ìth 
C.).  These,  however,  have  no  connection  with  the 
History  of  Herahleios. 


f.d.  Patmul'iwn,  ed.  G.V.  Abgaryan  (Erevan  1979).  His- 
totre  d’Héraclius,  tr.  F.  Macler  (Paris  1904). 

lit.  G.  Abgarian,  “Remarques  sur  l’histoire  de  Sébéos,” 
REArm  n.s.  1  (1964)  203—15,  w*th  add.  in  Banber  Malena- 
darani  10(1971)425-74.  R.H.  Hewsen,  “The  Synchronistic 
Table  of  Bisliop  Eusebius  (Ps.  Sebëos);  A  Reexamination 
of  its  Chronological  Data,”  REArm  n.s.  15  (1981)  59-72. 
M.K.  Krikorian,  “Sebëos,  Historian  of  the  Seventh  Cen- 
tury,”  in  Classical  Armenian  Culture  (Chico,  Calif.,  1979)  52- 
67.  J.-P.  Mahé,  “Critical  Reinarks  on  the  Newly  Edited 
Excerpts  from  Sebeos,”  in  Medieual  Armenian  Culture  (Chico, 
Calif.,  1984)  218-39.  -R.T. 

SECONDARY  TAXES.  In  the  Byz.  fisc.al  sys- 
tem,  a  considerable  part  was  played  by  various 
secondary  taxes  and  obligations,  theoretically  re- 
quired  for  a  limited  time  and  in  order  to  meet  a 
specific  need.  They  affected  the  wealthy  as  well 
as  the  poor.  Many  were  outlays  in  kind  or  con- 
sisted  of  a  service,  but  often,  through  commuta- 
tion,  they  were  turned  into  payments  in  money, 
thereby  losing  their  exceptional  character  and  be- 
coming  regular  fiscal  obligations.  Their  total  bur- 
den  upon  the  taxpayer  cannot  be  evaluated  with 
any  certainty.  Probably  under  normal  conditions 
the  sum  of  these  obligations  in  the  ìoth  C.  was 
not  much  heavier  than  the  strateia.  Large  land- 
owners  claimed,  often  successfully,  exemption  for 
their  domains,  obviously  because  secondary  taxes 
represented  a  sizable  fìscal  burden:  because  of 
their  exceptional  character,  secondary  taxes  were 
more  likely  to  be  claimed  arbitrarily,  with  in- 
creased  frequency,  by  tax  collectors  (mainly 
tax  farmers),  and  thus  could  become  a  major  and 
unpredictable  fìscal  burden.  They  were  called  by 
pejorative  generic  names,  such  as  munera  sordida 
(dirty  services),  bare  (burdens),  and  epereiai  (vex- 
ations). 

First  Period  (4th  to  7th  C.).  The  old  taxes  in 
money  (unimportant,  because  of  the  3rd-C.  crisis) 
and  those  initiated  after  Constantine  I’s  monetary 
reform  were  collected  by  the  offìce  of  the  comes 
sacrarum  larcitionum.  The  comes  also  coüected 
such  odd  taxes  as  the  aurum  coronarium  (theoreti- 
cally  voluntary  but  in  fact  a  regular  contribution 
of  the  cities  for  the  emperor’s  accession  to  the 
throne)  and  the  aurum  oblaticium  (a  similar  pay- 
ment  made  by  the  senate);  he  also  collected  city 
taxf.s  and  taxes  initiated  in  the  qth  C.  such  as  the 
collatio  glebalis  (paid  by  senators  proportionately 
to  their  property),  the  collatio  lustralis  (chrysar- 
gyron),  and  the  aurum  tironicum,  a  gold  levy  in 
commutation  for  recruits.  The  praetorian  pre- 
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fect,  normally  responsible  for  collecting  the  main 
tax  and  the  extraordinary  ones  (ranon,  indic- 
tion,  superindictiones),  also  exacted  the  various  mu- 
nera  sordida:  grinding  grain  and  baldng  bread  for 
the  troops;  furnishing  animals  and  services  for 
the  post;  billeting  of  traveling  soldiers  or  officials; 
burning  lime,  providing  timber  and  charcoal; 
providing  craftsmen  for  public  works;  and  main- 
taining  roads,  bridges,  and  fortresses.  Moreover, 
as  the  commutation  of  contributions  in  kind  pre- 
vailed,  the  state  introduced  the  coemptio  (synone), 
i.e.,  the  obligation  for  farmers  to  sell  part  of  their 
crops  to  the  state  at  a  fixed  price  (it  would  later 
become  through  commutation  a  kind  of  hearth 
tax  paid  in  cash  by  well-off  farmers). 

Second  Period  (8th  to  12th  C.).  The  taxes  col- 
lected  previously  by  the  sacrae  largitiones  disap- 
peared  almost  completely,  while  the  munera  sor- 
dida  considerably  increased  in  number  and 
importance;  together  with  new  secondary  taxes, 
they  reached  a  peak  in  the  late  1  ìth  C.  (very  long 
lists  are  to  be  found  in  imperial  chrysobulls 
granting  exemptions),  at  a  time  when  collectors 
were  predominantly  tax  farmers.  Next  to  various 
hearth  taxes  and  tithes  are  several  new  second- 
ary  taxes,  such  as  the  oiromodion,  taxes  paid  for 
the  paroiroi  (paroikiatikon),  sometimes  according 
to  their  means  (zeugaratikion,  aktemonitikion  for 
aktemones).  Moreover  the  equivalent  of  most  of 
the  above  munera  sordida  and  some  new  ones  are 
found:  the  obligation  to  offer  winter  quarters  to 
Byz.  and  (mostly)  foreign  mercenaries  (mitaton) 
or  alternatively  to  make  payment  in  order  to  avoid 
the  inconvenience  ( antimitatikion)\  the  offer  of  short- 
term  billeting  to  (aplerton)  or  residence  for 
(kathisma)  military  or  civil  officials;  to  provide 
food  and  forage  ( diatrophe ,  ekbole  chreion  kai  chor- 
tasmaton)-,  mandatory  sale  of  one’s  produce  to  the 
state  at  a  fixed  price  (this  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
old  synone,  now  called  exonesis);  requisition  of  part 
of  the  crops  for  the  army  or  for  storage  in  a 
fortress  ( sitarkesis );  requisition  of  horses  and  mules 
from  the  wealthy  contributors  of  a  province 
(monoprosopon);  and  several  CORVÉes — first  the 
angareia,  then  providing  timber  or  coal,  making 
bread  for  the  army  (psomozemia),  and  building 
or  maintaining  roads  (hodostrosia),  bridges  (gephy- 
rohtisia),  fortresses  (kastroktisia),  or  ships  for  the 
navy  ( karabopoiia ,  later  katergoktisia).  Other  obli- 
gations  are  directly  related  to  the  army:  providing 
or  equipping  policemen  (taxatoi),  light  soldiers 


(archers,  mounted  archers,  footsoldiers  armed  wìth 
spears,  maces,  or  axes),  or  sailors  (ploimoi);  pro- 
viding  blacksmiths  (komodromikon)  with  nails  and 
horseshoes,  etc. 

Third  Period  (12th  to  15th  C.).  The  long  lists 
of  secondary  taxes  disappear  in  the  i2th  C.  but 
several  of  these  taxes  survive  with  the  same  or 
new  names,  while  others  are  introduced,  inspired 
by  new  conditions  or  foreign  influence.  In  the 
i2th  C.  appears  the  zeugologion,  the  nature  of 
which  is  unclear  (related  to  the  zeugarion);  it  is 
still  attested  in  the  15Ẅ  C.  In  the  empire  of 
Nicaea,  the  sitarkia  became  a  very  important  tax 
on  farmers  possessing  a  pair  of  oxen,  while  the 
agape  was  presumably  paid  by  those  who  had 
none.  Most  services  mentioned  above  survived 
well  into  the  iqth  C.  The  Palaiologan  period, 
however,  brought  several  innovations:  surtaxes, 
such  as  the  opheleia  (10  percent  increase  of  the 
oikoumenon  of  the  paroihoi);  abiotikion;  fiscal- 
ized  fines  such  as  the  aer;  and  supplementary 
taxes  such  as  the  dimodaion,  the  vigliatikon  (ser- 
vice  of  watchman,  which  could  be  commuted  to 
a  cash  payment),  the  syndosia  (contribution?),  the 
phloriatikon  (see  Kastroktisia),  the  kapeliatikon  (tax 
on  the  sale  of  wine),  the  kokkiatikon  (contribution 
in  grain  for  the  biscuit  rations  of  the  fleet  at  the 
beginning  of  the  i5th  C.),  and  several  other  taxes 
and  rights,  such  as  the  ones  levied  for  the  rights 
of  fishing  in  rivers  or  lakes.  The  number  of  sec- 
ondary  taxes  and  corvées  dropped  drastically  in 
early  ìgth-C.  Chalkidike,  where  a  fiscal  system 
influenced  by  the  Ottomans  was  established. 

lit.  Jones,  LRE  427-35.  Rarayannopulos,  Finamwesen 
168—82.  N.  Svoronos  in  Laura  4:159-65.  Angold,  Byz. 
Gouemment  202-36.  Oikonomides,  “Ottoman  InHuence”  5- 
to,  16-24.  F-  Dölger,  Byzanz  und  die  europäische  Staatenwelt 
(Speyer  1953;  rp.  Darmstadt  1964)  232-60.  -N.O. 

SECOND  COMING.  See  Parousia. 

SECOND  ECUMENICAL  COUNCIL.  See  Con- 
stantinople,  Councils  of:  Constantinople  I. 

SECOND  SOPHISTIC  (deirrépa  <xotpt.crTu<T)),  term 
introduced  by  Philostratos  (ca.200)  to  designate 
the  branch  of  rhetoric  that  emphasized  social 
and  political  aspects  of  life  rather  than  morals 
and  philosophy  (Opera,  ed.  C.L.  Kayser  [Leipzig 
1871;  rp.  Hildesheim  1964]  2 : 2 f ) .  The  term  Sec- 
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ond  Sophistic  is  now  applied  to  a  literary  movement 
of  the  2nd— 6th  C.  closely  connected  with  the 
cultural  activity  of  urban  intellectuals.  From  the 
4th  C.  onward,  sophists  such  as  Themistios  were 
esp.  concerned  with  preserving  or  even  restoring 
ancient  virtues.  Unlilte  Philostratos,  Eunapios  of 
Sardis,  a  biographer  of  the  4th-C.  sophists,  pre- 
sented  them  as  both  orators  and  philosophers, 
often  invoIved  in  imperial  administration.  He  also 
dwelt  on  the  rivalry  between  various  groups  of 
sophists  who  would  accuse  each  other  of  tyranny. 
The  chief  categories  into  which  sophistic  oratory 
in  its  developed  form  could  be  divided,  and  its 
stylistic  techniques,  were  listed  in  handbooks 
(Hermogenes,  Menander  Rhetor,  Aphthonios, 
Nicholas  of  Myra)  that  signihcantly  influenced 
Byz.  literary  theory.  The  greatest  church  orators 
(John  Chrysostom,  Gregory  of  Nyssa)  used 
these  techniques  (metaphors  of  secular  origin, 
bizarre  comparisons,  alliterations,  homoeoteleuta,  etc.) 
in  their  practice.  In  Byz.  the  term  sophistes  meant 
an  eloquent  man,  esp.  a  teacher  of  e!oquence  (e.g., 
I)arrouzès,  Tornikès  255.30),  as  well  as  a  shrewd 
person. 

lit.  G.  Bowersock,  Greeh  Sophists  in  the  Roman  Empire 
(Oxford  1969).  L.C.  Ruggini,  “Sofisti  greci  nell’lmpero 
Rornano,”  Athenaeum  49  (1971)  402-25.  T.E.  Ameringer, 
The  Stylistic  Influence  of  the  Second  Sophistic  on  the  Panegyrical 
Sermons  of  St.  John  Chrysostom  (Washington,  D.C.,  1921).  L. 
Méridier,  L'ìnfluence  de  la  seconde  sophistique  sur  l’oeume  de 
Grégoire  de  Nysse  (Paris  1906).  A.  Rélessidou,  “Cridque  de 
Ia  sophistique  par  Plethon,"  Revue  de  philosophie  ancienne 
no.2  (1984)  29-40.  E.  des  Places,  “La  seconde  sophistique 
au  service  d’apologédque  chrédenne:  Le  Contre  Hiéroclès 
d’Eusèbe  de  Césarée,”  CRAl  (Apr.-fune  1985)  423-27. 

-A.R.,  E.M.J. 

SEIDES,  NIKETAS,  theologian  of  the  hrst  half 
of  i2th  C.,  possibly  from  Ikonion;  his  name, 
SeíStjç,  may  be  a  Greek  version  of  Arabic-Turkish 
Safld.  In  one  MS  he  is  described  as  a  rhetorician; 
Browning  hypothesizes  that  he  was  a  teacher  in 
Constantinople  (“Patriarchal  School”  25).  In  1112 
he  participated  in  the  dispute  against  Peter  Gros- 
solano.  Seides  counted  32  discrepancies  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  but  concentrated 
on  three  major  points — the  filioçjue,  azymes,  and 
papal  primacy.  This  last  point  was  raised  probably 
for  the  hrst  time  since  the  dispute  of  1054.  In 
1117  Seides  attacked  Eustratios  of  Nicaea,  ac- 
cusing  him  of  “atheism.” 

ED.  R.  Gahbauer,  Gegen  den  Pnmal  des  Papsles:  Studien  zu 
Niketas  Seides  (Munich  1975).  Darrouzès,  Ecclés.  306-09 


(republ.  with  corr.  by  Th.N.  Zeses,  Eleronomia  8  [1976]  77- 
82). 

lit.  Beck,  Kirche  617L  O.  Schissel,  “Nikeias  Seidos:  Eine 
Handschriftenstudie,”  Divus  Thomas  15  (1937)  78-90. 

-  A.K. 

SEROUNDINOS,  NICHOLAS,  writer  and  dip- 
lomat;  born  Chalkis,  Euboea,  1402,  died  Venice, 
22/3  Mar.  1464.  Born  to  a  Greek  family,  Sekoun- 
dinos  (Sbicodpôipóç,  Lat.  Sagundinus)  received  an 
excellent  classical  education.  In  1430  he  was  cap- 
tured  by  the  Turks  during  their  conquest  of  Thes- 
salonike.  After  his  release  he  was  appointed  by 
Venice  as  aduocatus  curiae  at  Chalkis  (1434-37). 
Sekoundinos  was  bilingual  in  Greek  and  Latin 
and  served  as  ofhcial  translator  at  the  Council  of 
Ferrara-Florence  (1438-39).  A  supporter  of 
Union,  he  converted  to  Catholicism  after  the 
Council.  Following  a  period  (1439—41?)  as  papal 
secretary  to  Eugenius  IV,  he  returned  to  Euboea 
as  secretary  ( cancelliere )  to  the  Venetian  bailo.  In 
1453  he  became  ducal  secretary  in  Venice  and 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  on  missions  in  Italy,  Spain, 
Greece,  and  Turkey. 

Sekoundinos  lefta  substantial  numberof  works, 
mostly  in  Latin  and  still  unpublished.  They  in- 
clude  66  letters  (addressed  mainly  to  his  family 
and  Italian  humanist  friends);  minor  treatises  on 
philosophy,  theology,  and  rhetoric;  and  a  sum- 
mary  of  Ottoman  history,  Othomanorum  familia, 
which  was  commissioned  in  1456  by  Aeneas  Sil- 
vius  Piccolomini.  Sekoundinos  also  translated  into 
Latin  ancient  Greek  authors  such  as  Demos- 
thenes,  Onesander  (the  Strategihos),  Plutarch,  and 
Arrian. 

ed.  For  complete  list,  see  Mastrodemetres,  infra  115— 
223. 

lit.  P.D.  Mastrodemetres,  Nikolaos  Sehoundinos  (1402— 
1464).  Bios  kai  ergon  (Athens  1970).  F.  Babinger,  “Nikolaos 
Sagoundinos,  ein  griechisch-venedischer  Humanist  des  15. 
Jhdts.,”  Charisterion  eis  Anaslasìon  Orlandon,  voI,  1  (Athens 
1965)  198-212.  -A.M.T. 

SEKRETIKOI  (cjeuperiuoL),  generic  term  used  in 
the  late  gth-C.  Klelorologion  of  Philotheos  to  des- 
ignate  one  of  three  categories  of  civil  officials 
(. sehrelihoi ,  judges,  demohratai );  they  included  the 
sarellarios,  several  logothetai  and  chartou- 
larioi,  protaserretis,  epi  tou  eidikou  (see  Eidi- 
kon),  rouratores,  and  orphanotrophos.  Their 
major,  though  not  exclusive,  cluties  were  financial; 
an  obscure  passage  in  an  1  ìth-C.  historian  about 
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sekretika  zetemata,  “sekretikal  exactions”  (Attal.  76.8), 
does  not  show  (as  Oikonomides,  Listes  309,  n.121, 
argued)  that  Attaleiates  characterized  their  func- 
tions  as  purely  fiscal.  Patriarchal  sekretikoi  are  also 
known  (Darrouzès,  Offikia  33,  n.i). 
lit.  Bury,  Adm.  System  78- 105.  -A.K. 


SERRETON  (a-éupsTou),  a  bureau  or  depart- 
ment.  The  term,  in  the  form  secretarium,  appeared 
hrst  in  303  to  describe  the  tribunals  investigating 
accusations  against  Christians  (Lactant.,  De  mort. 
pers.  15.5);  it  underscored  the  secrecy  of  the  pro- 
cedures,  in  contrast  to  the  open  sessions  of  regular 
Roman  courts.  As  these  sessions  fell  into  disuse, 
the  term  secrelarium  came  to  be  identifìed  with 
judicium,  the  external  mark  of  which  was  the  cur- 
tain  (velum)  used  to  separate  the  court  from  the 
public.  Sekreton  was  also  occasionally  used  as  a 
term  for  the  consistorium,  and  in  the  De  cere- 
moniis  it  designated  the  entire  body  of  higher 
officials.  The  late  9th-C.  Kletorologion  of  Philotheos 
(e.g.,  Oikonomides,  Listes  113.24)  uses  sekrelon  as 
a  technical  term  for  the  bureau  of  a  government 
official;  from  it  the  terms  sekretikoi  and  ase- 
kretis  as  well  as  logothetes  ton  sekreton  (known 
through  the  1 2th  C.)  were  dervied.  A  bureau 
consisted  of  various  subordinate  officials,  some  of 
whom  Philotheos  calls  chartoularioi  of  the  se- 
kreton  and  imperial  notaries  of  the  sehreton. 

In  the  i4th  and  i5h  C.  the  imperial  or  A atholikon 
sekreton  (cf.  kritai  katholikoi)  designated  the 
supreme  judicial  court,  the  decisions  of  which 
could  not  be  appealed  ( Roulloum .,  no.34.1 10-11, 
a.i375);  a  text  of  1334  identifies  the  imperial 
sekreton  as  the  tribunal  of  katholikoi  kritai  ( Esphig ., 
no.19. 12).  An  act  of  Patr.  Joseph  II  from  1426 
juxtaposes  “the  sekreton  of  the  holy  basileus"  and 
the  synodal  court  ( Kastam no.6.22),  and  a  docu- 
ment  of  1377  speaks  of  the  archontes  of  the  im- 
perial  and  ecclesiastical  sekreta  ( Lavra  3,  no.  148.8). 

From  the  7th  C.  onward  the  term  sekreton  was 
applied  to  both  the  patriarchal  court  or  council 
and  the  patriarch’s  council  hall;  later  the  patriar- 
chal  sekreton  was  identified  with  the  bureau  of  the 
chartophylax  (MM  4:310.16-17),  but  the  term 
could  be  extended  to  other  departments  of  the 
patriarchate. 

lit.  Bury,  Adm.  Syslem  836  Darrouzès,  Offikia  427.  O. 
Seeck,  RE  2.R.  2  (1923)  979-81.  -A.K. 


SELEUREIA  (2eXei)Keta,  mod.  SiliILe),  coastal 
city  of  Isauria.  As  ecclesiastical  metropolis,  Seleu- 
keia  was  the  site  of  a  synod  that  discussed  Arian- 
ism  in  359.  Seleukeia  was  headquarters  of  a  civil 
governor  and  a  military  commander,  comes  lsau- 
riae.  It  was  an  active  port  and  the  site  of  an 
imperial  factory  that  manufactured  cloth  for  the 
army  and  officials.  Local  conditions  are  revealed 
in  the  miracles  of  St.  Thekla,  whose  shrine  lay 
outside  Seleukeia  at  Meriamlik.  In  616  Hera- 
kleios  established  a  mint  at  Seleukeia  during  his 
campaigns  against  the  Persians;  its  transfer  to 
Isaura  in  617  suggests  that  Seleukeia  was  taken. 
Seleukeia  was  seat  of  the  droungarios  of  the  Ki- 
byrrhaiotai  theme,  then  capital  of  the  theme  of 
Seleukeia  (Isauria).  After  a  temporary  loss  to  the 
Turks,  Seleukeia  was  recovered  and  refortified  in 
1099.  It  had  a  prosperous  Jewish  community  in 
the  mid-i2th  C.  and  was  the  base  for  Manuel  I’s 
temporary  reconquest  of  Cilicia  in  1 159.  It  fell  to 
the  Armenians  soon  after  1180.  Seleukeia  con- 
tains  ruins  of  a  church  converted  from  a  temple 
and  a  fortress  with  some  Byz.  walls. 

lit.  H.  Hel!enkemper,  Burgen  der  Kreuzritterzeit  (Bonn 
1976)  249-54.  S.  Goitein,  “A  Letter  from  Seleucia  (Cilicia),” 
Speculum  39  (1964)  298-303.  -C.F. 


SELEUREIA  PIERIA  (now  the  two  sites  of  Kap- 
ìsuyu  and  Magaracik  in  Turkey),  city  and  bish- 
opric  in  the  province  of  Syria  I  and  port  serving 
Antioch  until  at  least  the  7th  C.  Seleukeia  Pieria 
was  rebuilt  and  its  harbor  enlarged  in  345/6  by 
Emp.  Constantius  II  (Theoph.  38.6-7),  who  was 
residing  at  Antioch.  In  524,  64  arches  and  break- 
waters  of  the  harbor  were  altered,  and  three 
bridges  between  Seleukeia  Pieria  and  Antioch  were 
built  by  Ephrem,  comes  Orientis  ( IGLSyr  3,  110. 1 142). 
Justinian  I  gave  the  city  a  grant  in  528  and  re- 
duced  its  taxes  to  finance  the  repair  of  earthquake 
damage  (Malal.  443.8-444.4).  In  540  Seleukeia 
Pieria,  like  the  suburb  of  Daphne,  was  untouched 
by  the  Persian  ruler  Chosroes  I,  who  sacked  and 
burned  Antioch  (Prokopios,  Wars  2.11.1).  Some 
pavements  of  the  ^th  and  6th  C.  have  been  ex- 
cavated,  as  has  what  may  have  been  a  large  tetra- 
conch  cathedral  with  champlevé  marble  decora- 
tion.  During  the  Monophysite  persecution  of  ca.525 
the  monastery  of  St.  Thomas  near  the  harbor  of 
Seleukeia  Pieria  moved  to  Europos.  There  are 
remains  of  Byz.  (4th-6th  C.)  and  Georgian  (1  1  th- 
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i3th  C.)  monastic  installations  above  Seleulteia 
Pieria. 

lit.  G.W.  Elderkin,  R.  Stillwell,  Antioch-tm-the-Orontes, 
vol.  3  (Princeton  1941)  35-54.  W.E.  Rleinbauer,  “The 
Origin  and  Functions  of  the  Aisled  Tetraconch  Churches 
in  Syria  and  Northern  Mesopotamia,”  DOP  27  (1973)  91- 
95,  108-14.  W.  Djobadze,  Archeological  Inoestigations  in  the 
Region  West  of  Antioch-on-the-Orontes  (Stuttgart  1986)  171- 
75.  -M.M.M. 

SELJURS.  A  dynasty  named  after  an  ancestor 
called  Se!juk,  perhaps  a  converted  Muslim,  who, 
according  to  Mahmud  al-Kashgari  (fl.  ca.1075), 
was  a  subaçi  (chief  of  the  army)  belonging  to  the 
Turkic  nomadic  people  of  the  Oghuz.  When  the 
great  Oghuz  migration  began  in  the  1  tth  C.  from 
the  region  of  the  Aral  Sea  toward  the  West,  Sel- 
juk’s  successors,  profiting  from  the  situation,  es- 
tablished  their  rule  in  Rhuräsän  and  soon  con- 
quered  Persia.  Seljuk’s  grandson,  Tughrul  Beg, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  cAbbäsid  caliph  put  an  end 
to  the  Buyid  dynasty  and  began  to  rule  as  sultan 
in  Baghdad,  which  became  the  capital  of  the  Great 
Seljuk  state.  His  successor  Alp  Arslan  defeated 
the  Byz.  army  at  Mantzfkert  in  1071  and  cap- 
tured  Emp.  Romanos  IV  Diogenes.  After  this 
victory  and  profiting  from  the  dynastic  strife  in 
the  Byz.  empire,  the  Seljuks  established  the  sul- 
tanate  of'  ROm  with  Nicaea  as  its  capital;  Süley- 
man  ibn  Kutlumu§  was  sent  by  the  government 
of  Baghdad  to  organize  the  newly  conquered  ter- 
ritories  but  perished  in  internal  strife  ca.1085. 
Expelled  from  Nicaea  and  the  coastlands  of  Asia 
Minor  by  the  Crusaders  (1097),  the  Seljuks  moved 
their  capital  to  Ihonion.  In  the  i2th  C.  they  had 
to  confront  the  rival  Turkish  state  of  the  Dani§- 
mendids.  In  1176  the  Seljuks  defeated  the  Byz.  at 
Myriorephalon;  by  the  end  of  the  century  they 
had  succeeded  in  uniting  the  whole  of  Islamic 
Asia  Minor  under  their  rule  and,  during  the  first 
decades  of  the  ìgth  C.,  in  reaching  a  remarkable 
prosperity.  Upheaval  began  in  their  territories, 
however,  as  a  result  of  a  new  Turkoman  migra- 
tion  because  of  the  Mongol  advance  toward  the 
West.  In  1243  fhe  Mongols  defeated  the  Seljuks 
near  Köse-Dag  (a  region  of  Sebasteia)  and  in- 
vaded  their  territories,  which  remained  in  contin- 
uous  turmoil  until  the  first  decade  of  the  iqth  C., 
when  the  sultanate  of  Rûm  disappeared  under 
unclear  circumstances.  A  number  of  Turkish 
emirates  were  subsequently  established  in  the  for- 


mer  Seljuk  domain,  that  is,  Karaman,  Germi- 
yan,  Menteshe,  Aydin,  Saruhan,  Karasi,  and 
the  emirate  of  Osman. 

lit.  W’.  Barthold,  Histoire  des  Turcs  d’Asie  Centrale  (Paris 
1945)  80-88.  C.  Cahen,  Pre-Ottoman  Turkey  (London  1968) 
19-51,  66-91,  96-106,  110-38.  H.  înalcik,  O.  Turan, 
CH/sl  1:231-69.  Vryonis,  Dechne  69-142.  -E.A.Z. 

SELYMBRIA  (î,rjX.vfjL/3pía,  mod.  Silivri),  city  in 
Thrace  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Marmara, 
west  of  Constantinople,  inside  the  Long  Wall. 
Prokopios  (Buildings  4. q.  12  — 13)  attributes  the  for- 
tification  of  Selymbria  to  Justinian  I,  and  Theo- 
phanes  (Theoph.  234.3-5)  also  states  that  Justi- 
nian  went  to  Selymbria  “to  build  the  Long  Wall.” 
Selymbria  was  an  important  strategic  point  at  the 
end  of  the  Via  Egnatia  and  is  usually  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  passage  of  armies  and 
processions:  the  dying  Constantine  V  was  brought 
from  Arkadioupolis  to  Selymbria,  where  he 
boarded  a  ship  (Theoph.  448. 15—19),  and  Nicho- 
las  I  Mystiros  (ep.  19.42— 43)  invited  Symeon  of 
Bulgaria  to  come  to  Herakleia  or  Selymbria  to 
negotiate  peace.  Manuel  I  spent  Easter  of  1 167  at 
Selymbria  on  his  way  to  Hungary  (Kinn.  265.3-4). 

The  city  acquired  special  significance  during  the 
civil  wars  of  the  mid-i4th  C.  John  VI  Kantakou- 
zenos  rebuilt  its  fortifications,  and  the  remains  of 
his  ramparts  still  stand;  in  1345  the  wedding  of 
John  V’s  daughter  to  the  Ottoman  sultan  Orhan 
was  celebrated  in  Selymbria.  In  1327  Alexios  Apo- 
kaukos  was  archon  of  Selymbria  (Kantak.  1 : 258.22 ), 
and  ca.1399  a  certain  Bryennios  Leontares  acted 
as  kephale  of  the  city  (MM  2:401.19—20).  In  1382 
John  V  ceded  Selymbria,  together  with  Herakleia, 
Rhaidestos,  and  Panion,  to  Andronikos  IV  and 
John  VII.  In  1453  Selymbria  effectively  resisted 
Turkish  attack  and  surrendered  only  after  the  fall 
of  Constantinople. 

Selymbria  is  listed  in  notitiac  as  thc  “archbish- 
opric  of  Europe,”  and  from  the  i2th  C.  onward 
as  a  metropolis  without  suffragans.  Philotheos, 
metropolitan  of  Selymbria  in  the  i4th  C.,  noted 
several  churches  there,  one  of  which  was  spon- 
sored  by  Apokaukos;  its  ruins  were  recently  dis- 
covered. 

lit.  E.  Oberhummer,  RE  2.R.  2  (1923)  1324—27.  F. 
Dirimtekin,  “La  forteresse  byzantine  de  Selymbria,”  10  CEB 
(Istanbul  1955)  127—29.  Maksimovic,  ByzProvAdmin  5 1  f.  P. 
Magdalino,  “Byzantine  Churches  of  Selymbria,”  DOP  32 
(1978)  309-18.  S.  Eyice,  “Alexios  Apocauque  et  l’église 
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byzantine  de  Sélymbria,”  Byianlìon  34  (1964)  77—104,  with 
add.  O.  Ke!d,  Byiantion  37  (1967)  57—65  and  S.  Eyice, 
Byzantion  48  (1978-79)  406-16.  -A.K. 

SEMANTRON  ( <xrjfj.avTpop ),  a  gong,  used  in 
monasteries  in  preference  to  bells.  Th e  semantron 
was  a  long  piece  of  iron  ( sideroun ),  bronze  ( chal - 
koun ),  or  wood  (jc ylon)  that  was  struck  with  a  ham- 
mer  to  awaken  monks  and  nuns  and  to  summon 
them  to  services.  Monasteries  usually  had  three 
semantra,  of  varied  sizes  and  materials,  which 
sounded  distinct  notes  and  served  different  pur- 
poses.  A  wtx)den  semanlron  ( aphypnislerion )  was  used 
to  awaken  the  nuns  at  the  Recharitomene  nun- 
nery  and  the  monks  at  the  Euergetis  monastery 
for  midnight  services;  at  the  conclusion  of  that 
service,  the  “great  semanlrorì’  (also  called  a  synak- 
teriorì)  and  one  of  bronze  were  struck  to  signal  the 
beginning  of  the  orthros  service.  The  large  se- 
mantron  was  approximately  2  m  in  length,  and 
was  sometimes  suspended  by  chains  in  a  tower; 
the  smaller  ones  were  portable.  Sounding  boards 
of  iron  or  wood  are  attested  from  the  4th  C.;  in 
the  early  period  they  were  called  xylon  or  rhabdos 
sidera  (“iron  rod”).  The  terms  semanter,  semanterion, 
and  semantron  were  used  later,  from  at  least  the 
1  ìth  C.  onward. 

lit.  H.  Leclercq,  DACL  311970-77.  G.  Miliet.  “Re- 
cherches  au  Mont-Athos  III.  Phiale  et  simandre  à  Lavra,” 
BCH  29  (1905)  105—41.  Clugnet,  Dìctumnairt  136L  Arranz, 
Typicon  412,  434.  -A.M.T. 

SEMEIOMA  (crr)fjLeÌMfj.a),  or  semeiosù  (crrjfjLEÌcocns), 
written  report  of  a  judicial  decision  or  verdict, 
excerpted  from  the  tribunal’s  records  ( parase - 
meioseis).  It  usually  contained  a  list  of  the  delib- 
erating  officials  or  judges  and  was  used  even  for 
decisions  taken  with  the  participadon  of  the  em- 
peror  or  by  the  ecclesiasdcal  tribunal  (synodikon 
semeẁma).  In  the  i4th-i5th  C.  the  term  was  re- 
placed  by  sekretikon  gramina. 

LIT.  DöIger-Karayannopuios,  Urhundenlehre  82,  85-87. 
Darrouzès,  Offikia  482-508.  Svoronos,  “Actes  des  fonction- 
naires”  426.  -N.O. 

SEMISSIS  (<rr)fjúcnov,  from  Lat.  semis  +  as,  “half 
a  unit”),  in  late  Roman  and  Byz.  times  a  small 
gold  coin  weighing  2.78  g  and  worth  half  a  soli- 
dus.  Minted  on  a  modest  scale  during  the  4th- 
5th  C.  ,  semisses  were  much  more  important  dur- 


ing  the  6th— 7th  C.  and  the  first  decades  of  the 
8th  C.  From  the  740S  onward  this  coin,  like  the 
tremissis,  was  only  rarely  struck  in  the  East,  the 
latest  specimen  known  being  of  Basil  I.  In  the 
West  it  continued  as  a  normal  element  in  the 
coinage  of  Sicily  down  to  the  fall  of  Syracuse  in 
878. 

lit.  DOC  3:22.  -Ph.G. 

SEMPAD  CONNETABLE.  See  Smbat  the  Con- 

STABLE. 

SENACHERIM.  See  Arcruni. 

SENATE  (o~úyK\.r)To<;),  supreme  and  most  presd- 
gious  council  of  the  Roman  state,  transformed  in 
the  imperial  period  into  an  advisory  board  with 
iil-defined  rights  and  duties.  Diocletian  tried  to 
deprive  the  senate  of  any  administrative  func- 
tions,  but  many  of  his  measures  were  revoked  by 
Constantine  I.  After  the  founding  of  Constanti- 
nople,  the  senate  of  Rome  remained  a  council  of 
the  urban  prefect,  with  whom  the  senators 
managed  the  city  treasury  (arca  publica),  provi- 
sioning  of  the  city,  and  building  activity.  In  theory 
the  senate  retained  the  right  of  legislation,  but  in 
pracdce  it  served  as  a  place  where  imperial  edicts 
were  made  public.  As  a  body  the  senators  com- 
manded  respect  and  even  the  power  to  resist 
imperial  orders,  as  revealed  in  the  dispute  over 
the  Altar  of  Victory.  Under  the  Ostrogoths, 
the  senate  and  the  papacy  were  the  last  organized 
form  of  Roman  administradon  in  Italy;  Justinian 
I,  however,  entrusted  the  Roman  senate  with  very 
limited  rights  such  as  supervision  of  measures  and 
weights  (Sanctio  Pragmatica  19).  After  an  em- 
bassy  to  Constantinople  in  580  there  is  no  evi- 
dence  concerning  the  senate  of  Rome. 

The  senate  of  Constantinople  was  crealed  by 
Constantine  I  but  given  only  secondary  rank,  its 
members  called  not  clarissimi  but  clari.  Constan- 
tius  II  in  a  series  of  laws  of  357-61  made  the 
Constandnopolitan  institution  equal  to  its  coun- 
terpart  in  Rome.  The  senate  of  Constantinople 
survived  to  the  very  end  of  Byz.,  but  it  played 
mainly  an  advisory  and  ceremonial  role,  often 
acting  in  concert  with  the  consistorium.  Leo  VI 
(novs.  47  and  78)  officially  abrogated  the  senate’s 
rights  to  appoint  praetors  and  pass  laws.  When 
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the  heir  to  the  throne  was  a  minor  (as,  for  ex- 
ample,  after  the  death  of  Romanos  II),  the  senate 
could  have  a  voice  in  the  nomination  of  the  re- 
gent,  but  participation  of  the  senate  in  a  regular 
proclamation  of  the  emperor  (even  a  usurper) 
was  ceremonial  rather  than  meaningful.  l'he  ac- 
tual  relationship  between  the  senate  and  the  em- 
peror,  who  was  to  convoke  the  senate  and  preside 
over  it,  depended  on  the  concrete  situation.  In 
case  of  a  crisis,  the  senate  could  nominate  generals 
and  conduct  international  negotiations;  it  also 
possessed  judicial  power  in  cases  involving  high- 
ranking  officials.  The  number  of  members  of  the 
Constantinopolitan  senate  in  the  mid-4th  C.  is 
estimated  between  50  (CocL.Theod.  VI  4.9)  and 
2,000,  the  difference  probably  to  be  explained  as 
one  between  the  active  administrators  and  the 
holders  of  the  senatorial  rank.  In  the  1  1  th  C. 
Attaleiates  speaks  of  the  myriades  of  senators,  sug- 
gesting  the  growth  of  the  institution,  but  he  does 
not  give  precise  information  about  this  increase 
in  size  (Lemerle,  Cinq  étndes  291). 

lit.  Aik.  Christophilopoulou,  He  syntdelos  eis  lo  Bymnli- 
non  kralos  (Athens  1949).  A.  O’Brien  Moore,  RE,  supp.  6 
(1935)  795—800.  C.  Lécrivain,  Le  Sénat  romain  depuis  Dioclé- 
tien  à  Rome  el  à  Constantinople  (Paris  1888).  Beck,  Ideen ,  pt. 
XII  (1966),  1-75.  Dagron,  Naù.sance  119-46.  -A.K. 

SENATE  HOUSE  (Semrot',  also  Sinaton),  the 
name  of  two  buildings  in  Constantinople,  con- 
struction  of  which  is  usually  ascribed  to  Constan- 
tine  I,  although  the  Parastaseis  syntomoi  chronikai 
name  an  unknown  Sinatos  as  a  founder  of  one  of 
them — a  typical  example  of  fantastic  and  arbitrary 
etymology.  There  is  no  evidence  that  either  of 
these  buildings  was  ever  used  to  house  the  assem- 
bly  of  senators.  One  building,  located  east  of  the 
Augustaion,  was  burned  in  404,  restored,  again 
destroyed  by  fire  in  532,  and  rebuilt  by  Justinian 
I.  The  other  senate  house,  a  domed  structure, 
was  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Forum  ol'  Con- 
stantine.  Both  were  splendid  buildings  adorned 
by  numerous  statues  of  emperors  and  myth- 
ological  figures  (e.g.,  that  of  Zeus  brought  from 
Dodone);  both  suffered  from  several  fires  and 
were  thereafter  rebuilt.  The  source  information 
on  them  is  frequently  confusing  (it  is  not  always 
possible  to  distinguish  to  which  one  a  citation 
refers)  and  legendary.  Thus  the  Parastaseis  synto- 
moi  chromkai  ( Paraslaseis ,  p.iifif)  relates  that  in 
front  of  “the  so-called  Senate  of  the  Forum”  was 


erected  a  porphyry  statue  that  represented  Con- 
stantine  I  with  his  two  sons,  Constantius  and  Con- 
stans,  with  three  heads  and  six  hands  but  only 
two  feet;  during  a  fire  in  the  reign  of  Theodosios 
II,  it  was  stolen  and  thrown  into  the  sea;  the 
enraged  Theodosios  then  ordered  the  senate  house 
to  be  burned. 

lit.  Janin,  CP  byi.  154-56.  Mango,  Braien  House  56L 

-A.K. 

SENATOR  (<rvyK\7iTiKÓ<;),  member  of  the  sf.n- 
ate.  Although  in  late  antiquity  the  senate  as  an 
institution  did  not  play  a  dominant  role,  senators 
as  a  body  formed  the  upper  stratum  of  society. 
Diocletian  tried  to  exclude  senators  from  all  but 
a  few  state  offices,  but  Constantine  I  and  his 
successors  reversed  this  policy:  they  accepted  the 
growth  of  a  senatorial  aristocracy  in  the  West, 
while  in  the  East  they  encouraged  vertical  mobility 
so  that  stable  families  of  great  landowners  (such 
as  the  Apions)  were  few.  Senators  were  divided 
officially  into  several  ranks — illustres,  specta- 
biles,  and  clarissimi — but  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
valuation  of  titles  only  the  illustris  remained  a 
senatorial  prerogative.  Justinian  I  was  accused  by 
Prohopios  ok  Caesarea  of  anti-senatorial  atti- 
tudes,  and  Phokas  sought  to  eliminate  the  Iast 
senatorial  families.  At  any  rate,  in  the  7th— gth  C. 
there  is  no  evidence  of  senatorial  or  other  aristo- 
cratic  families  of  long  duration;  senators  were 
ephemeral  functionaries  rather  than  stable  aris- 
tocrats  and  landowners.  In  996  Basil  II  still  ex- 
pressed  indignation  that  certain  families  re- 
mained  in  power  for  70  to  100  years. 

By  the  ìith  C.  the  senatorial  class  was  again 
institutionalized.  It  included  all  high-ranking  of- 
ficials  (beginning  with  protospatharios)  and  some 
members  of  the  highest  clergy  (such  as  synrel- 
los);  senators  were  obliged  to  live  in  Constanti- 
nople  and  participate  in  palace  ceremonial.  The 
tenn  senalors  aiso  designated  the  body  of  civii 
functionaries  as  opposed  to  the  military  aristoc- 
racy.  The  nth  C.  witnessed  the  upsurge  of  the 
civil  senators.  The  Romnenoi,  on  the  other  hand, 
despised  the  senators  and  relied  on  their  own 
relatives  (Zon.  3:766.17-18).  The  same  ambiva- 
lent  attitude  toward  senators  was  preserved  by 
later  authors:  Kantakouzenos  both  distinguishes 
senators  from  the  nobles  (e.g.,  Kantak.  2:166.1  — 
3)  and  considers  the  nobles  (epiphaneis)  as  a  group 
among  the  senators  (3:23.15). 
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Lrr.  M.T.W.  Arnheini,  The  Senatorial  Aristocracy  in  the 
Later  Roman  Empne  (Oxford  1972).  G.  Ostrogorsky,  “Ob- 
servationson  the  Aristocracy  in  Byzantium,"  DÒP  25(1971) 
1—32.  Kazhdan,  GospMass.  781,  132—38,  190— 94,  202-08. 
Lemerìe,  Cinq  études  287-93.  -A.K. 

SEPHER  YOSIPPON.  See  Jewish  Literature. 

SEPTEM  Çìéittov,  mod.  Ceuta),  a  Roman  castrum 
(originally  Septem  Fratres)  on  the  northwestern  coast 
of  Africa,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Strait  of  Gi- 
braltar.  Septem  was  seized  by  Byz.  forces  in  533. 
Provided  with  walls  and  a  naval  squadron  of  dro- 
mones  under  the  command  of  a  tribune,  its  pur- 
pose  was  to  guard  the  strait  and  keep  watch  on 
affairs  in  Spain  and  Gaul.  Although  briefly  seized 
by  the  Visigoths  in  546  or  547,  Septem  remained 
in  Byz.  hands  until  711,  when  it  was  surrendered 
to  the  Arabs  by  its  last  governor,  Julian.  In  641 
the  empress  Martina  exiled  Philagrios,  a  former 
adviser  of  Herakleios  Constantine,  to  Septem. 

lit.  Pringle,  Defence  65,  225L  C.  Posac  Mon,  Studio  ar- 
çueologtco  de  Ceuta  (1962).  Diehl,  VAfnque  36,  171,  267, 
420.  -R.B.H. 

SEPTUAGINT.  See  Old  Testament. 

SEPULCHRE,  HOLY  ("Ayioç  Tá<f>o<;),  in  Jeru- 
salem,  from  the  4th  C.  the  most  important  locus 
sanctus.  It  consisted  of  three  elements:  the  tomb 
proper  with  its  enclosing  circular  church  (the  An- 
astasis  Rotunda);  Golgotha  (a  rocky  outcrop  about 
40  m  to  the  east,  separated  by  an  open,  colon- 
naded  court);  and  the  Church  of  Constantine  I, 
a  five-aisled  basilica  to  the  east  of  Golgotha,  and 
fronting,  through  an  atrium,  on  the  city’s  major 
north-south  axis.  This  was  the  principal  liturgical 
meeting  place  in  Jerusalem  and  the  first  stop  on 
the  pilgrimage  “circuit.”  Eusebios  ( VC  3.28)  de- 
scribes  the  discovery  of  the  tomb  under  the  tem- 
ple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  and  the  subsequent 
building  of  the  basilica,  as  directed  by  Constan- 
tìne.  Some  years  later  (ca.350)  the  conical-domed 
rotunda  was  added  over  the  tomb,  which  was 
carved  out  of  living  rock  and  embellished  with 
columns,  a  porch,  and  precious-metal  sheathing. 
The  Golgotha  hillock  was  marked  by  first  a  simple 
cross  (4th  C.),  then,  under  Theodosios  II,  a  gem- 
encrusted  gold  cross.  The  most  important  relic 
associated  with  the  site  (from  the  mid-4th  C.)  was 


the  True  Cross;  later,  many  objects  linked  with 
the  Passion  of  Christ  (e.g.,  the  sponge  and  lance) 
were  also  venerated  there.  Major  pilgrim  eulo- 
giai  included  earth  brought  to  the  tomb  to  be 
blessed  and  oil  blessed  by  contact  with  the  True 
Cross.  The  latter  practice  is  attested  by  the  pewter 
ampullae  in  Monza  and  Bobbio,  which  bear  im- 
agery  consistent  with  the  tomb  shrine  (porch,  grills, 
“stone  rolled  away,”  etc.)  as  it  existed  in  the  6th 
C. 

lit.  Wilkinson,  Pilgnms  174-78.  H.  Vincent,  F.-M.  Abel, 
Jérusalem,  vol.  2  (Paris  1914)  1-300.  V.  Corbo,  II  Sanlo 
Sepolcro  di  Gerusalemme,  3  vols.  (Jerusaletn  1981-82). 

— G.V. 


SERAPHIM  (c Tepa<p(e)ífi),  celestial  beings  men- 
tioned  only  once  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  the 
vision  of  Isaiah  (Is  6:2);  he  represents  them  as 
having  three  pairs  of  wings  and  standing  above 
God’s  throne.  John  Chrysostom,  in  his  commen- 
tary  on  Isaiah,  describes  seraphim  as  incorporeal 
(asomatoi)  powers  of  the  heavenly  demoi  whose 
name  in  Hebrew  means  “burning  mouths”  (PG 
56:70.5-9).  Pseudo-Dionysios  the  Areopagite  de- 
fines  them  as  the  highest  order  of  the  first  triad 
of  celestial  beings,  whereas  other  church  fathers 
sometimes  equated  them  either  with  the  thronoi, 
another  order  of  angels  (Didymos  the  Blind,  PG 
39:545A)  or  with  the  dynameìs,  powers  (Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  PG  45:3486).  The  number  of  seraphim 
was  also  disputed:  some  texts  speak  of  two  sera- 
phim  only,  others  of  “many.”  Origen  tentatively 
expresses  the  idea  ( Contra  Celsum  6.18.17—22;  De 
principiis  1.3.4)  that  the  two  seraphim  in  Isaiah’s 
vision  are  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  but  this  thesis 
was  refuted  by  Antipater  of  Bostra  (PG  96:5058). 
The  usual  epithet  of  seraphim  was  hexapteryga 
(“with  six  wings”).  Ephrem  the  Syrian  called  them 
“of  fourfold  form”  (tetramorpha). 

Under  the  inspiration  of  Revelations  4:8,  by  the 
gth  C.  artists  depicted  seraphim  not  as  angels  but 
as  composite  creatures  similar  to  the  cherubim: 
they  have  six  wings,  a  tiny  human  face  at  the 
center,  and  human  feet.  The  many-eyed  wings 
are  derived  from  those  of  cherubim.  Like  the 
latter,  they  occupy  pendentives  (Hagia  Sophia  in 
Constantinople,  Panagia  ton  Chalreon  in  Thes- 
salonike).  On  the  Limburg  an-der-Lahn  reli- 
quary  the  seraphim  are  called  exousiai. 

lit.  D.  Pallas,  RBK  3:78-89.  — A.K.,  N.P.S. 
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SERAPION  {2,apanía>v),  bishop  oí'  Thmuis  in 
Lower  Egypt  (from  ca.339)  and  saint;  died  after 
362;  feastday  21  Mar.  Formerly  head  of  a  colony 
of  monks,  Serapion  was  intimate  with  St.  Antony 
the  Great  and  linked  with  Athanasios  of  Al- 
exandria  by  friendship,  patronage,  and  corre- 
spondence.  Serapion’s  mission  to  Constantinople 
in  356  as  envoy  of  Athanasios,  with  the  purpose 
of  countering  the  Arians  and  conciliating  Con- 
stantius  II,  was  a  clear  failure,  since  Serapion  was 
soon  removed  from  his  see  and  (probably)  exiled. 

His  treatise  Against  the  Manichaeans  combats  the 
dualistic  theory  and  Old  Testament  interpreta- 
tions  of  that  sect.  His  theological  vocabulary  is 
plain:  he  speaks  of  God  as  theos,  father,  creator, 
demiurge,  avoiding  the  disputable  term  homoou- 
sios  but  using  the  vague  homoios.  He  does  not 
clarify  the  nature  of  Christ:  it  suffìces  for  him  to 
say  that  Christ  had  a  mortal  body  similar  to  ours. 
Doubts  have  been  cast  on  the  authenticity  of  the 
Euchologion,  a  collection  of  30  prayers  (B.  Botte, 
OrChr  48  [1964]  50—56).  A  few  letters  also  survive 
in  Armenian,  Syriac  (R.  Draguet,  Muséon  64  [1951] 
1-25),  and  Greek,  mainly  notes  of  encourage- 
ment  to  individuals  and  communities.  Sozomenos 
(HE  3.14)  commends  his  virtue  and  eloquence, 
Jerome  ( De  viris  illnstribus  99)  his  erudition. 

ed.  PG  40:895—942.  Against  the  Manìchees,  ed.  R.P.  Casey 
(Cambridge,  Mass.-London  1931)-  Euchologion — ed.  G. 
Wobbermín,  Allchristliche  lilurgische  Stiicke  aus  der  Kirche 
Aegyptens  (Leipzig  1899).  Eng.  tr.  J.  Wordsworth,  Bishop 
Sarapion’s  Prayer-Booh'2  (London  1923).  F.  Brightman,  “The 
Sacramentary  of  Serapion  of  Thmuis,”y7'ASt  t  (1900)  88— 
113,  247-77. 

lit.  G.  Bardy,  DTC  14  (1941)  1908-12.  H.  Dörrie,  RE 
supp.  8  (1956)  1260—67.  G.J.  Cuming,  “Thmuis  Revisiied: 
Another  Look  at  the  Prayers  of  Bishop  Sarapion,”  TheolSl 
41  (1980)  568—75.  -B.B. 

SERAPION  OF  VLADIMIR,  archimandrite  of 
the  Kievan  Caves  Monastery,  then  bishop  of  Vla- 
dimir-SuzDAL’;  died  1275.  Serapion  wrote  five 
extant  sermons  on  the  theme  of  repentance  and 
divine  punishment,  usually  dated  ca.  1230  (no.i, 
delivered  in  Kiev)  and  1274—75  (nos-  2—5,  in 
Vladimir).  In  the  first  three  sermons  Serapion 
interprets  misfortunes  (an  earthquake,  the  Mon- 
gol  invasion)  as  punishment  of  sins,  while  in  the 
final  two  sermons  he  exhorts  his  audience  to  resist 
pagan  magicians,  not  through  trials  and  burning 
but  with  firm  faith.  There  are  few  learned  Greek 
allusions,  although  Serapion  does  reproach  his 


audience  for  “not  hearkening  to  Basil  and  Gre- 
gory  the  Theologian  and  John  Chrysostom”  (no. 
1)  and  some  of  his  historical  illustrations  are  pos- 
sibly  derived  from  Malalas  and  Josephus  Fi.a- 
vtus  (nos.  4,  5). 

ed.  Serapion  Vladimirskij,  russhij  propovednik  XIII  veka,  ed. 
E.  Petuchov  (St.  Petersburg  1888). 

lit.  N.K.  Gudzij,  "Gde  i  kogda  protekala  literaturnaja 
dejatel’nost’  Serapiona  Vladimirskogo?”  IzvAX’SRR.OL  1 1 
(1952)  450-56.  R.  Bogert.  “On  the  Rhetorical  Style  of 
Serapion  Vladimirskij,”  in  Medieval  Russian  Culture,  ed.  H. 
Birnbaum,  M.  Flier  (Berkeley  1984)  280-310.  -S.C.F. 

SERBIA  (2epj8ía),  also  called  Serblia,  a  medieval 
Balkan  state  (to  be  distinguished  from  the  Byz. 
district  and  bishopric  of  Servia  in  Macedonia).  In 
Latin  sources  it  is  sometimes  called  Rascia  (Rassia, 
Raxia),  derived  from  the  Slavic  name  Ra5ka.  The 
term  Serbian  (see  Serboi)  appears  in  gth-C.  Latin 
texts  in  the  form  Sorabi  as  a  description  of  a 
people  living  in  Dalmatia  (M.  Dinic,  Srpske  zemlje 
u  srednjem  veku  [Belgrade  1978]  36).  In  the  ìoth 
C.,  Constantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos,  who  cle- 
voted  an  entire  chapter  to  Serblia  ( De  adm.  imp., 
32),  called  it  “the  head  ( hephale )  of  all  the  sur- 
rounding  countries”;  he  defined  it  as  bordered 
on  the  north  by  Croatia  and  in  the  south  by 
Bulgaria  (ibid.  30.117-19).  Itwas  separated  from 
the  Adriatic  by  Pagania,  Zachlumia,  Terbounia, 
and  Diorleia.  He  notes  that  Serbia  had  kastra  and 
was  ruled  by  archontes.  The  author  of  the  Vita 
Basilii  defines  the  Serbloi  as  one  of  the  Scythian 
(i.e.,  Slavic)  peoples  living  in  Pannonia  and  Dal- 
matia  ( TheophCont  291.1—8).  Skylitzes  (Skyl.  353.65) 
uses  the  term  Serbia  alongside  the  archaic  Tri- 
balia,  which  became  common  in  later  histories. 
From  the  ìoth  C.  onward,  however,  documents 
(e.g.,  Lavra  1,  no.  10. 12)  employ  the  term  Serboi 
and  in  the  i4th  C.  “ basileia  of  the  Serbs”  was  the 
official  Byz.  designation  of  Serbia. 

History.  The  history  of  the  eariy  reiationship 
between  Serbia  and  Byz.  is  obscure.  According  to 
Constantine  Porphyrogennetos,  who  wrote  300 
years  after  the  event,  the  Serbs  accepted  the  su- 
zerainty  of  Herakleios  and  were  christianized.  More 
reliable  is  his  evidence  about  confiicts  between  the 
Serbian  archon  Vlastimir  and  the  Bulgarian  khan 
Presian  ca.838.  In  the  same  century,  between  867 
and  874  according  to  Dj.  Radojicic  (Bymntion  22 
[1952—53]  253),  the  Serbs  were  converted  to  Or- 
thodox  (ihristianity,  thus  coming  within  the  reli- 
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gious  and  cultural  orbit  of  Byz.  In  the  ìoth  C. 
Symeon  of  Bulgaria  occupied  Serbian  Iands,  but 
following  his  death  the  Serbian  prince  Caslav 
managed  to  establish  an  independent  and  unihed 
country.  Under  Basil  II  the  Byz.  sought  an  alli- 
ance  with  the  Serbs,  evidently  against  the  Bulgar- 
ian  tsar  Samuel  (G.  Ostrogorsky,  GlasSAN  193 
[1949]  !5-29)- 

After  the  Byz.  conquest  of  Bulgaria  in  1018, 
Serbia  became  a  direct  neighbor  of  Byz.  and  was 
thus  compelled  to  reassess  its  policy  toward  the 
empire.  Constantine  Bodin,  after  wavering  be- 
tween  Alexios  I  and  the  Normans,  took  advantage 
of  the  danger  faced  by  Byz.  to  consolidate  Zeta, 
Raska,  and  Bosnia  under  his  power.  In  the  i2th 
C.  Serbia  joined  Hungary,  Venice,  and  probably 
Kiev  in  an  anti-Byz.  coalition.  Manuel  I  deleated 
Stefan  Nemanja  and  made  him  a  Byz.  vassal,  but 
after  Manuel’s  death  Serbia  became  fully  inde- 
pendent.  Nemanja  was  the  founder  of  the  Ne- 
manjid  dynasty  (between  1165  and  1168-1371). 

The  fall  of  Constantinople  to  the  Fourth  Cru- 
sade  in  1204  made  possible  the  continued  growth 
of  the  Serbian  state.  In  1217  Nemanja’s  son  Ste- 
fan  the  First-Crowned  proclaimed  himself  king 
after  receiving  a  crown  from  Pope  Honorius  III; 
in  1219  his  brother  Sava  of  Serbia  obtained  from 
the  Byz.  patriarch  and  emperor  at  Nicaea  recog- 
nition  of  an  autocephalous  Serbian  archbishopric, 
which  he  headed.  In  the  complicated  situation  in 
the  Balkans  in  the  i3th  C.  Serbian  rulers  looked 
first  to  the  despotate  of  Epiros  for  alliances:  King 
Radoslav  (ca.  1228—34)  was  related  to  Theodore 
Romnenos  Douras;  he  signed  his  decrees  in  Greek 
and  minted  coins  with  C»reek  legends.  His  succes- 
sor  Vladislav  (ca.  1234-43)  leaned  toward  Bul- 
garia,  while  Stefan  UroS  I  (1243-76)  joined 
Manfred  of  Sicily  in  the  latter’s  anti-Byz.  coalition. 
This  alliance  was  defeated  by  Michael  VIII  Pa- 
laiologos  at  Pelagonia  in  1 259,  and  the  Serbs  had 
to  give  up  Skopje  and  some  other  lands  they  had 
previously  occupied. 

Serbian  kings  of  the  late  ì^th  and  i4th  C.  were 
faced  with  separatist  movements  by  semifeudal 
magnates,  esp.  in  Zeta,  and  had  to  ward  off  Byz. 
and  Bulgarian  attacks.  The  exploitation  of  silver 
mines  (at  Novo  Brdo  and  elsewhere)  provided  a 
strong  economic  basis  for  their  expansionist  pol- 
icies.  Uros’s  son  Stefan  UroS  II  Milutin  (1282- 
1321)  conquered  a  substantial  part  of  Macedonia 
from  the  Byz.,  acquìring  control  over  the  Vardar 


valley.  Milutin’s  successor,  Stefan  UroS  III  De- 
Cansri  (1321-31),  defeated  a  Byz.-Bulgarian  co- 
alition  at  Velbu2d  (1330),  but  was  deposed  by  a 
revolt  in  Zeta.  Medieval  Serbia  reached  its  height 
under  Stefan  UroS  IV  DuSan  (1331—55),  who 
was  enabled  by  civil  wars  in  Byz.  to  pursue  an 
imperialistic  policy  toward  the  empire  in  Constan- 
tinople.  He  created  a  Byz.-Serbian  empire  that 
dominated  the  Balkans;  in  1346  an  independent 
patriarchate  was  established  at  Peó.  Soon  after 
Dusan’s  death,  however,  this  empire  began  to 
disintegrate  under  the  ineffective  rule  of  his  son 
Stefan  UroS  V  (1355-71),  the  last  Nemanjid. 
Local  lords  took  advantage  of  the  increasing 
weakness  of  the  central  power  to  form  their  own 
independent  principalities. 

The  advances  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  in  the 
Balkans  in  the  1 4th  and  1 5th  C.  were  irresistible: 
the  deíeat  of  the  Serbs  at  Marica  (1371)  and  a 
setback  at  Kosovo  Polje  (1389)  reduced  Serbia 
to  a  position  of  vassalage  to  the  Ottomans.  The 
various  princes  and  despotai  (e.g.,  Stefan  Lazare- 
vic)  were  obliged  to  pay  tríbute  and  participate 
in  Ottoman  military  campaigns.  Like  the  Byz. 
Empire,  Serbia  enjoyed  a  brief  respite  after  the 
Ottoman  defeat  by  Timur  at  the  battle  of  Ankara 
(1402)  and  the  ensuing  civil  strife  among  the 
Ottoman  claimants  to  the  throne.  George  Bran- 
Kovid  (1427—56)  built  the  fortress  of  Smederevo 
on  the  Danube  and  fought  valiantly  against  the 
Turks.  Ironically,  however,  as  an  Ottoman  vassal 
he  had  to  send  troops  to  help  the  Turks  at  the 
final  siege  of  Constantinople  in  1453.  By  1459, 
only  a  few  years  after  Brankovic’s  death,  Serbia 
was  completely  occupied  by  the  Ottomans. 

Byzantine  Influence  on  Serbia.  In  contrast  to 
the  Bulgarians,  few  Serbs  settled  in  Byz.  territory 
or  became  assimilated  into  the  Byz.  ruling  class 
or  army;  one  of  them  was  “the  nephew  of  Bak- 
chenos,”  a  noble  citizen  of  Trebizond  in  the  early 
i2th  C.  (An.  Komn.  3:75.21-23).  Infrequently 
the  name  Serbos  appears  among  peasants  in  south- 
ern  Macedonia,  such  as  Serbos,  son  of  Zires,  in 
1317  (Lavra  2,  no. 104. 157).  Some  Serbs,  like  Ste- 
fan  Decanski  and  his  family,  lived  in  exile  in  Byz. 
On  the  olher  hand,  a  number  of  Greeks  emi- 
grated  to  Serbia  and  became  a  major  conduit  of 
Byz.  infiuence.  Several  Byz.  princesses  were  given 
in  marriage  to  Serbian  rulers:  Eudokia,  niece  of 
Isaac  II,  married  Stefan  the  First-Crowned;  their 
son,  Radoslav,  married  Anna,  daughter  oí  Theo- 
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dore  Eomnenos  Doukas  of  Epiros;  Milutin  mar- 
ried  a  daughter  of  Andronikos  II  (Simonis)  and 
Decanski  a  grandniece  (Maria  Palaiologina);  George 
Brankovic  took  as  his  wife  Irene  Kantakouzene, 
granddaughter  of  Matthew  I,  and  his  son  Lazar 
married  Helena  Palaiologina.  These  intermar- 
riages  accounted  for  the  presence  of  Greek  cour- 
tiers,  ambassadors,  and  messengers  at  the  Serbian 
court  and  constant  correspondence  between  the 
two  countries. 

Another  avenue  for  the  penetration  of  Byz. 
influence  into  Serbia  was  through  its  annexation 
of  Greek  territories,  esp.  under  Dusan.  At  that 
time  Serbia  was  divided  into  two  regions,  with 
Byz.  impact  on  the  hscal  and  administrative  or- 
ganization  clearly  evident  in  the  southern  part. 
The  Serbian  court  adopted  Byz.  ceremonial  and 
titulature:  the  royal  title  became  “ basileus  and  au- 
tokrator  of  Serbia  and  ‘Romania’  ”  or  in  Slavic 
documents  “tsar  of  the  Serbs  and  Greeks”  (Soulis, 
Dusan  2gf;  Lj.  Maksimovic,  ZRVI  12  [1970]  61- 
78);  high  nobility  was  also  granted  Byz.  titles  such 
as  sebastohrator  and  caesar  (B.  Ferjancic,  ZbFilozFak 
1 1.1  [Belgrade  1970]  255—69;  Soulis,  Dusan  ô^f). 
Greek  magnates,  such  as  Jovan  Oliver  and 
Thomas  Kantakouzenos,  a  defender  of  Smeder- 
evo  (Nicol,  Kantakouzenos  182—84,  no.70),  played 
an  important  part  in  Serbian  politics  of  the  i4th 
and  i5th  C.  Byz.  influence  on  the  hscal  system 
was  more  complex:  some  Byz.  taxes  were  ac- 
cepted,  although  others  were  modihed.  Northern 
Serbia  experienced  less  Byz.  impact  than  the 
southern  districts  (Lj.  Maksimovic,  ZRVI  17  [1976] 
101—25).  The  Zakonik,  Dusan’s  law  code,  was  based 
on  Byz.  models.  Trade  relations  are  less  well  doc- 
umented:  the  analysis  of  coin  hoards  found  in  the 
territory  of  medieval  Serbia  (I.A.  Mirnik,  Coin 
Hoards  in  Yugoslavia  [Oxford  1981]  90—104)  shows 
that  after  a  gap  between  the  8th  and  loth  C.  Byz. 
coins  of  the  1  ith-i3th  C.  are  relatively  abundant. 
They  disappear  in  the  1 4th  C.,  to  bc  rcplaced  by 
Hungarian,  German,  Italian,  Dubrovnik,  and  other 
types  of  coins. 

Ecclesiastical  contacts  also  contributed  to  the 
penetration  of  Byz.  culture:  Serbian  rulers  sup- 
ported  monasteries  on  Mt.  Athos,  esp.  Hilandar, 
and  founded  numerous  churches  and  monaster- 
ies  not  only  in  Serbia,  but  also  in  Constantinople 
(Xenon  of  the  Kral)  and  Thessalonike  (see  Ser- 
bian  Architecture  and  Serbian  Wali.  Paint- 
ings).  Serbian  literaturf.  was  also  greatly  influ- 


enced  by  Byz.,  including  translations  of  Greek 
ecclesiastical  works  and  romances.  Biographies  of 
rulers  and  churchmen,  a  Serbian  literary  genre, 
owe  much  to  Byz.  hagiography. 

lit.  K.  Jirefek,  J.  Radonic,  Istorija  Srba 2,  2  vols.  (Bel- 
grade  1978).  IslSrpskNar,  vols.  1—2.  G.  Ostrogorsky,  “Vi- 
zantijsko-juznoslovenski  odnosi,"  EnciUopedija  Jugoslayije,  1 
(Zagreb  1955)  591—99.  M.  Laskaris,  VizarUiske  pnnceie  u 
ìredn]evekovno]  Srbiji  (Belgrade  1926).  -J.S.A.,  A.K. 

SERBIAN  ARCHITECTURE.  The  medieval  ar- 
chitectural  tradition  in  Serbia  was  molded  by  a 
continuous  influx  of  builders  and  artisans  from 
the  East  and  West  alike.  While  the  predominant 
and  most  enduring  manner  of  building  derived 
from  the  Adriatic  littoral,  the  Byz.  mode  also 
played  a  fundamental  role.  Imported  by  invited 
Byz.  architects  and  craftsmen,  such  building  was 
related  to  certain  specifìc  moments  in  Serbia’s 
history  and,  therefore,  to  specihc  patterns  of  pa- 
tronage.  The  hrst  phase  of  Byz.  presence  is  at- 
tested  to  during  the  reign  of  Stefan  NemAnja 
(1 166—96).  His  foundations — St.  Nicholas  at  Kur- 
sumlija  and  the  dome  of  the  Church  of  the  Virgin 
at  Studenica — indicate  the  presence  of  Komnen- 
ian  masters,  possibly  from  Constantinople. 

The  second,  much  more  strongly  pronounced 
phase  occurred  during  an  era  of  active  cultural 
“byzantinization”  of  Serbia  under  Stefan  UroS  II 
Milutin  (1282—1321).  Churches  such  as  St.  Ni- 
kita  at  Éucer  (Banjani),  Bogorodica  Ljeviska  at 
Prizren,  St.  George  at  Staro  NagoriCino,  and 
the  Church  of  the  Dormition  at  Graèanica  illus- 
trate  the  scope  and  skill  of  the  imported  masters. 
While  the  specihc  identities  of  these  masters  re- 
main  obscure,  on  the  basis  of  regional  building 
practices  (spatial  planning,  structural  solutions, 
building  technique,  decorative  details),  their  origins 
can  be  traced  to  Thessalonike  and  Epiros. 

The  last  phase  of  direct  Byz.  importation  oc- 
currcd  during  thc  rcign  of  Stefan  UroS  IV  Du- 
5an  (1331-55).  Church  building  under  his  aus- 
pices  and  that  of  his  nobles  reveals  the  strong 
influence  of  Constantinople,  along  with  continu- 
ing  links  with  LhessaIonike.  The  Church  of  the 
Archangels  in  the  monastery  of  the  same  name 
near  Prizren,  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  at  Matejié, 
and  St.  Demetrios  at  Markov  Manastir  illustrate 
the  degree  of  dependence  on  Constantinople,  whìle 
the  Church  of  the  Archangel  Michael  at  Lesnovo 
reveals  the  role  of  Thessalonike.  Subsequent  de- 
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velopment  is  characterized  by  the  total  assimila- 
tion  of  the  Byz.  mode  into  a  distinctive  regional 
building  tradition. 

lit.  G.  Millet,  L’ancien  art  serbe:  Les  églises  (Parìs  1919). 
M.  Canak  Medic,  Dj.  Boskovìc,  L’architecture  de  l'époque  de 
Nemanja,  vol.  1  (Belgrade  1986).  S.  Curcic,  Gralanica  (Uni- 
versity  Park,  Pa.-London  1979).  -S.C. 

SERBIAN  LITERATURE.  The  language  of  me- 
dieval  Serbian  literature  is  Old  Slavonic  (see 
Church  Slavonic),  based  on  the  dialect  used  in 
the  Thessalonike  region  in  the  9th  C.  But  from 
the  beginning,  and  increasingly  as  time  passed, 
Serbian  writers  introduced  features  of  the  spoken 
language  of  their  own  era  and  region.  This  is 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  treatment  of  the 
reduced  and  nasal  vowels  of  Old  SIavonic.  Thus 
evolved  a  Serbian  Slavonic,  distinct  from  the  Sla- 
vonic  written  in  Bulgaria  or  Rus’,  though  all  three 
were  easily  mutually  comprehensible  in  the  Middle 
Ages. 

After  the  Serbs’  conversion  to  Christianity  in 
the  late  gth  and  ìoth  C.,  they  took  over  most  of 
the  religious  literature  translated  from  Greek  by 
Constantine  the  Philosopher,  Methodios,  and 
their  successors  in  Moravia  and  later  in  Bulgaría. 
They  made  further  translations  in  this  domain 
themselves,  such  as  the  works  of  pseudo-DioNYSios 
the  Areopagitf,,  translated  in  1371  by  the  monk 
Isaiah;  the  homilies  of  Gregory  Palamas,  surviv- 
ing  in  a  i4th-C.  MS;  the  Gospel  commentaries  of 
Theophylartos  of  Ohrid,  translated  by  the  monk 
Ioannikios  for  Queen  Jelena,  wife  of  King  Stefan 
Uros  I  (1243—76);  or  the  commentary  on  Job  by 
Olympiodoros  of  Alexandria,  translated  by  the 
monk  Gavriil  for  the  despoíes  Stefan  Lazareviê. 
The  principal  centers  of  writing  and  diffusion  of 
Serbian  Iiterature  were  Hilandar  on  Athos  and 
Pe<Í. 

Medieval  Serbian  literature,  though  Chrisdan, 
was  not  predominantly  ecclesiastical.  The  genre 
that  it  deveIoped  most  fully  and  richly  was  that 
of  biography  of  rulers  and  church  leaders.  From 
the  beginning,  there  was  rivalry  between  different 
ruling  houses  in  the  Serbian  lands.  Even  after 
Stefan  Nemanja  and  his  descendants  had  estab- 
lished  themselves  as  rulers  of  the  Serbian  king- 
dom,  internal  feuding  and  territorial  disintegra- 
tion  always  threatened  the  unity  of  the  kingdom. 
To  establish  and  confirm  the  legitimacy,  both  po- 
litical  and  theological,  of  Nemanjid  rule,  and  to 
preserve  political  unity  and  national  identity,  a 


series  of  such  Lives  was  written  by  members  or 
dependents  of  the  ruling  house,  both  lay  and 
clerical.  Two  of  Stefan  Nemanja’s  sons,  St.  Sava 
and  Stf.fan  the  First-Crowned,  wrote  biogra- 
phies  of  their  father,  who  toward  the  end  of  his 
life  became  a  monk  in  Hilandar  and  was  soon 
recognized  as  a  saint.  A  further  Life  of  Stefan 
Nemanja  and  a  Life  of  St.  Sava  were  written  in 
the  mid-i3th  C.  by  the  monk  Domentijan.  An- 
other  monk,  Tf.odosije,  spiritual  adviser  of  King 
Stefan  Uros  III  Decanski,  revised  Domentijan’s 
Life  of  St.  Sava  in  the  early  ì^th  C.  Archbp. 
Daniil  II  composed  a  series  of  Lives  of  Serbian 
kings  and  bishops  of  the  1 3th  and  early  i4th  C., 
which  was  later  anonymously  extended  to  cover 
Stefan  Uros  III  Decanski  and  Stefan  Uros  IV 
DuSan.  Patr.  Daniil  III  wrote  commemorations 
( pomeni )  of  Stefan  Nemanja  and  St.  Sava,  a  com- 
memoration  and  akolouthia  on  King  Stefan  Uros 
II  Milutin,  and  a  long  oration  ( slovo )  on  Prince 
Lazar  toward  the  end  of  the  i4th  C.  Though 
intended  for  liturgical  use,  these  works  are  mainly 
narrative  and  biographical.  In  the  early  i5th  C. 
Bp.  Marko  wrote  a  Life  of  Patr.  Ephraim.  About 
the  same  time  Grigorij  Camblar  wrote  a  Life  of 
King  Stefan  Uros  III  Decanski,  and  a  little  later 
Konstantin  Kosteneûki  wrote  a  Life  of  the  des- 
potes  Stefan  Lazarevic. 

These  Lives  were,  in  general,  modeled  on  the 
rhetorical  Byz.  Metaphrastic  hagiography,  though 
some  writers,  Iike  Teodosije,  were  apparently  in- 
fiuenced  by  a  more  popular,  narrative  type  of 
Greek  saint’s  Life.  These  writers,  who  were  all 
learned  men,  familiar  with  Greek  literature,  were 
concerned  with  political  history  as  much  as  with 
holiness.  They  were  not  merely  writing  history, 
they  were  making  it.  It  is  very  likely  that  they 
sought  models  in  Byz.  secular  historiography.  At 
any  rate  the  narrative  element  is  more  prominent, 
more  detailed,  and  more  secular  in  tone  than  in 
most  Byz.  saints’  Lives. 

There  was  much  translation,  amounting  some- 
times  to  rewriting,  of  Byz.  entertainment  litera- 
ture.  The  Serbian  version  of  the  Alexandf,r  Ro- 
mance  of  pseudo-Kallisthenes  probably  dates  from 
the  early  1 1  th  C.  The  large  number  of  surviving 
MSS  attests  to  its  popularity.  The  Troy  Tale  was 
probably  translated  in  the  early  ì^th  C.,  though 
the  surviving  version  is  post-Byz.  Among  other 
such  texts  translated  or  adapted  from  Greek  were 
Stephanites  and  Ichnelates  by  Symeon  Seth,  Bar- 
laam  and  Ioasaph,  and  the  Tale  uf  Asenela  (a 
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romandc  account  of  the  Iove  of  Joseph  for  a 
young  Egyptian  girl).  The  story  of  the  toth-C. 
Prince  VIadimir  of  Zeta,  preserved  only  in  a  ìath- 
C.  Latin  version,  is  an  originat  Serbian  tale  partly 
modeled  on  Byz.  exemplars.  It  may  well  also  have 
drawn  on  oral  narrative  poetry  sung  in  one  of  the 
courts  of  southwestern  Serbia.  That  such  epic 
poetry  Hourished  from  an  early  date  is  certain. 
“Songs  of  heroes”  were  sung  at  the  court  of  Stefan 
the  First-Crowned.  Such  songs  contributed  motifs 
and  attitudes  to  the  royal  biographies. 

A  number  of  short,  unpretentious  chronicles 
was  also  composed.  In  the  early  i5th  C.  the  monk 
Nikon  wrote  an  account  of  his  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land,  which  is  marked  by  much  vivid  ob- 
servadon.  The  proems  to  the  numerous  royal  and 
ecclesiastical  documents  that  still  survive  are  often 
both  elegant  compositions  and  expressions  of  the 
ideology  of  those  who  issued  them.  A  good  ex- 
ample  is  the  proem  to  the  testament  of  Duke 
Stefan  Vukcic  Kosaca  (1436-66).  The  anonymous 
funeral  oradon  on  the  despotes  George  Brankovic 
shows  the  survival  of  sophisdcated  rhetorical  lit- 
erature  into  the  immediately  post-Byz.  period. 

lit.  M.  Rasanin,  Srpska  knjiievnost  u  srednjem  veku  (Bel- 
grade  1 975).  D.  Bogdanovic,  ìstorija  stare  srpske  knjizevnosti 
(Belgrade  1980).  Dj.S.  Radojicic,  Tvorci  i  dela  stare  srpske 
knjìzevnosti  (Titograd  1963).  S.  Hafner,  Studien  zur  altser- 
bischen  dynastischen  Historiographie  (Munich  1964).  S.  Ko- 
ljevic,  The  Epic  ìn  the  Making  (Oxford  ig8o)  1—211. 

-R.B. 

SERBIAN  WALL  PAINTINGS.  The  wall  paint- 
ings  of  Serbia  closely  parallel  developments  in 
Byz.  monumental  painting,  from  Djurdjevi  Stu- 
povi  in  the  i2th  C.  to  the  second  Palaiologan  style 
of  the  i4th-C.  churches  founded  by  Stefan  UroS 
II  Milutin,  when  Byz.  artisdc  language  thor- 
oughly  dominated  both  Serbian  architecture  and 
paindng.  The  use  of  the  Serbian  language  on 
frescoes  (Studenica)  and  certain  other  local  Ser- 
bian  features,  such  as  the  cult  and  image  of  S  i  t- 
fan  Nemanja,  fìrst  appear  toward  the  end  of  the 
i2th  C.  Royal  and  episcopal  ideology  determined 
the  content  of  many  Serbian  fresco  programs:  the 
fresco  icon  of  the  “Virgin  of  Studenica”;  the  life 
of  the  Serbian  saints  Stefan  Nemanja,  Sava  of 
Serbia,  and  of  Arsenije;  the  “horizontal”  geneal- 
ogies  or  the  family  tree  of  the  Nemanjids;  the 
allusions  to  the  “chosen  people”  and  its  leaders, 
etc.  The  fact  that  the  Nemanjid  state  included 
both  Greek  and  Latin  church  jurisdicdons  also 
left  its  mark  on  the  monuments.  Between  1374/5 


and  1459,  the  frescoes  of  the  Morava  school  show 
several  original  features  as  well  as  some  similari- 
ties  with  frescoes  from  Mistra. 

lit.  V.  Djuric,  Byiantinische  Fresken  in  Jugoslauiien  (Mu- 
nich  1976).  Idem,  Moravska  skola  i  njeno  doba  (Belgrade 
1972).  L'arl  bymnlin  au  début  du  XJVe  siècle,  Symposium  de 
Gracanica  (Belgrade  1978).  S.  Radojcic,  Staro  srpsko  slikarstvo 
(Belgrade  1966).  Studenica  et  l’art  bymntin  autour  de  l'année 
1200  (Belgrade  1988).  -G.B. 

SERBLIAS  (2epy3\íaç),  name  of  a  family  of  civil 
officials.  The  first  known  Serblias,  Leo,  was  sent 
ca.  1053  to  Iberia  to  assess  taxes  in  lieu  of  per- 
forming  military  service  (Skyl.  476.52;  the  editor 
misread  the  name  as  Serblios — pp.  530,  548;  see, 
however,  Kek.  152.31).  Some  members  of  the 
Serblias  fandly  served  asjudges:  Michael,  proedros, 
visited  Thessalonike  in  1062  to  resolve  litigadons 
(Dölger,  Schati.,  no.57.7);  others  are  known  from 
their  seals:  Nicholas,  judge  of  the  Hippodrome 
(Laurent,  Corpus  2,  no.842);  Peter,  judge  of  Pe- 
loponnesos  and  Hellas;  another  Peter,  judge  in 
Seleukeia  (Schlumberger,  Sig.  2joí);  Nikephoros 
(Laurent,  Coll.  Orghidan,  no.314).  Family  mem- 
bers  served  also  in  fiscal  departments,  such  as 
John,  notary  of  the genihon  in  1109  (Reg  2,  no.  1247), 
and  Stephen,  kommerkianos  of  Langobardia 
(Schlumberger,  Sig.  218);  some  served  as  secre- 
taries:  Theodore  (Patmou  Engrapha  1,  no.49A.269), 
notary  in  the  department  of  the  oikeiakoi  in  1088, 
and  Nikephoros,  mystikos  in  the  mid-i2th  C.  John 
Serblias  ( Patmou  Engrapha  1,  no.  18.435)  served  in 
the  imperial  chancellery  ca.iogg.  The  Serblias 
family  had  connections  with  intellectuals:  John 
Serblias  corresponded  with  Theophylartos, 
archbishop  of  Ohrid;  Tzetzes  wrote  a  letter  (ep. 
18)  to  the  mystikos  Nikephoros  Serblias  describing 
him  as  “the  eye  of  the  senate”  and  the  descendant 
of  “Caesares  Servilii.”  One  family  member  was  a 
pupil  of  John  Italos;  according  to  the  Alexiad 
(An.Komn.  2:37.21-29),  he  only  prctendcd  to  bc 
a  scholar.  Niketas  Choniates  relates  that,  after 
being  educated  by  Italos  “in  a  pagan  manner,” 
Serblias  threw  himself  into  the  sea,  exclaiming, 
“Poseidon,  take  me”  (G.L.F.  Tafel,  Annae  Com- 
nenae  Supplementa  [Tübingen  1832]  2.5).  -A.K. 

SERBOI  (léppoL.  lépfÌLOL),  a  term  that  first  ap- 
pears  in  the  Geography  of  Ptolemy  (ed.  Nobbe, 
42.22,  bk.5,  ch.9.21)  to  designate  a  tribe  dwelling 
in  Sarmatia,  probably  on  the  Lower  Volga.  The 
name  reappears,  in  the  form  Serbloi,  in  Constan- 
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tine  VII  Porphyrogennetos  and  in  Theophanes 
Continuatus,  usually  in  the  same  context  as  the 
Croatians,  Zachlumians,  and  other  peoples  of 
Pannonia  and  Dalmatia  ( TheophCont  288.17—20). 
Constantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos  (De  adm.  imp. 
32.1  —  16)  derives  the  name  from  the  Latin  serui, 
which  he  explains  as  douloi  (slaves),  a  name  that 
the  Serboi  allegedly  acquired  as  the  slaves  of  Ro- 
man  emperors.  He  relates  that  the  Serboi  are 
descended  from  the  unbaptized  Serboi  who  lived 
in  the  place  called  Boíki  (Bohemia?),  next  to  Fran- 
kia,  and  that  they  claimed  the  protection  of  Emp. 
Herakleios,  who  settled  them  in  the  province  of 
Thessalonike.  There  are  no  sources  to  verify  Con- 
stantine’s  evidence.  Kekaumenos  (Kek.  268.28) 
locates  the  Serboi  on  the  Sava  River,  apparently 
incorrectly. 

The  first  certain  data  on  the  state  of  the  Serboi, 
Serbia,  begin  with  the  gth  C.,  and  the  episcopal 
lists  of  Leo  VI  mention  bishops  of  Drougoubiteia 
and  the  Serbioi.  Circa  993  envoys  of  the  Serboi 
arrived  at  the  court  of  Basil  II  ( Lavra  1 ,  no.  10. 1 2). 
In  the  ìith  C.  there  was  probably  a  theme  of 
Serbia:  a  seal  of  Constantine  Diogenes,  strategos  of 
Serbea,  is  preserved,  and  ca.1040  Theophilos  Er- 
otikos  was  the  governor  of  the  Serboi  until  he  was 
expelled  by  Stefan  Voislav,  who  reportedly  con- 
quered  the  territory  of  the  Serboi  and  became  its 
archon  (Skyl.  408.73—75).  T.  Wasilewski  (ZRVl  8.2 
[1964]  465-82)  surmised  that  this  theme  was  the 
same  as  Sirmium,  whereas  Dj.  Radojíic  ( GlasSAN 
268  [1966]  1-8)  thinks  that  it  was  RaSra,  only 
temporarily  governed  by  the  Byz. 

lit.  K.Jirecek,J.  Radonic,  Istorija  Srbad  vol.  1  (Belgrade 
1978)  58-70.  G.  Ostrogorsky,  Vizantija  i  Sloveni  [=  Sabrana 
deia  4]  (Belgrade  1970)  8of.  V.  Laurent,  “Le  thème  byzantin 
du  Serbie  au  XIe  siècle,”  REB  15  (1957)  185-95-  -A.K. 


SERDICA  (SepÔuoj;  Slavic  Sredec;  mod.  Sofia), 
city  in  Bulgaria  on  the  river  Iskür,  at  the  inter- 
section  of  the  northwest-southcast  Belgrade- 
Constantinople  route  and  a  north-south  route 
linking  the  Aegean  with  the  Danube.  Originally 
the  capital  of  the  Thracian  Serdi,  it  was  raised  to 
city  status  by  Trajan  and  under  Diocletian  became 
the  capital  of  Dacia  Mediterranea.  In  342  or  343 
a  church  council  was  held  there  in  a  futile  attempt 
to  solve  the  problem  of  Arianism  (see  Serdica, 
Local  Council  of).  Probably  captured  by  the 
Visigoths  in  the  late  4th  C.,  Serdica  was  sacked  by 


Attila  in  441/2.  Refortified  in  the  6th  C.,  it  re- 
mained  a  Byz.  outpost  during  the  Avar  and  Slav 
invasions  and  the  early  Bulgar  expansion.  Cap- 
tured  by  Krum  in  809,  it  probably  returned  to 
Byz.  control  briefiy,  but  it  remained  in  Bulgarian 
hands  from  the  time  of  Boris  I  until  1018,  with 
a  short  interval  of  Byz.  rule  in  the  970S.  In  1018 
it  became,  with  the  rest  oí  Bulgaria,  part  of  the 
Byz.  Empire;  Serdica  saw  the  passage  of  the  ar- 
mies  of  the  First  and  Second  Crusades.  In  1194 
Asen  I  captured  Serdica  and  incorporated  it  in 
the  Second  Bulgarian  Empire.  In  1382  it  fell  to 
the  Ottoman  Turks,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  a 
beylerbeylih. 

The  center  of  the  city  preserves  the  ancient 
town  plan  unchanged.  Two  churches  survive  from 
antiquity.  The  round  Church  of  St.  George  was 
originally  part  of  an  imposing  public  building, 
perhaps  baths  or  an  imperial  reception  hall.  The 
earliest  of  its  five  layers  of  frescoes  dates  from  the 
4th  C.  The  Church  of  Sveta  Sofija,  originally 
outside  of  the  walls,  was  destroyed  and  rebuilt 
four  times  in  antiquity;  its  present  form  is  prob- 
ably  6th-C.  Its  scale  bears  witness  to  the  impor- 
tance  of  Serdica  in  late  antiquity.  Stefan  Nemanja 
was  buried  in  a  medieval  church  on  the  site  of 
which  the  ìgth-C.  Church  of  Sveta  Nedelja  was 
built. 

lit.  Serdika:  archeologideski  materiali  i  proucvanija,  vol.  1, 
ed.  T.  Gerasimov  (Sofia  1964).  Serdiha ,  Sredec,  Sofija  (Sofia 
1976).  Hoddinott,  Bulgana  169-78,  269—79.  M.  Stanfeva, 
L.  Donceva-Petkova,  “Sur  la  surí'ace  habitée  de  Sredec  au 
IXe— XIVC  S„"  IzvBúlgArchInst  35  (1979)  111-33.  M.  Con- 
ceva,  Cúrhoata  “Sveti  Georgi"  v  Sofija  (Sofia  1979).  S.  Bojad- 
Jìev,  Sofijskata  Cürkva  Sveta  Sofija  (Sofia  1967).  -R.B. 


SERDICA,  LOCAL  COUNCIL  OF.  Constans  I 
and  Constantius  II  summoned  this  council  in 
342  or  343  to  settle  the  dispute  that  had  split  the 
episcopate  into  two  rival  camps  after  the  deposi- 
tion  of  Athanasios  of  Alexandria  (335).  The  two 
groups  met  separately  because  the  Eastern  semi- 
Arian  party  insisted  that  Athanasios,  being  de- 
posed,  could  not  participate.  The  Eastern  group 
therefore  confirmed  Athanasios’s  expulsion  from 
his  see,  condemned  Marrellos  of  Ankyra,  and 
excommunicated  Pope  Jtilius  (337-52)  for  sup- 
porting  both.  The  creed  of  this  rump  synod  was 
identical  to  the  fourth  creedal  statement  of  the 
Council  of  Antioch  (341).  Conversely,  the  West- 
ern  bishops,  headed  by  Hosius  of  Cordoba,  re- 
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habilitated  Athanasios  and  acknowledged  his 
orthodoxy.  Failing  to  recognize  Markellos’s  Sa- 
bellianism  (see  Monarchianism),  they  neverthe- 
less  admitted  him  to  communion.  They  further 
complicated  matters  by  identifying  the  term  hy- 
postasis  with  nusia  (substance) — an  identification 
subsequently  rejected  by  the  church.  This  group 
also  issued  20  canons,  whose  authenticity  has 
sometimes  been  questioned.  Several  of  the  canons 
recognized  Rome’s  appellate  jurisdiction.  An  ac- 
cused  bishop,  however,  was  to  be  retried  in  the 
province  adjoining  his  own  and  by  its  bishops  (or 
the  pope’s  own  judges),  rather  than  in  Rome  or 
by  the  pope.  Later  the  West  mistakenly  attributed 
these  canons  to  Nicaea  I. 

sourccS.  Mansi  3:1  —  140.  C.H.  Turner,  Ecclesiae  Occiden- 
talis  monumenla  juris  antûjuissima  (Oxford  1930)  1:441—560. 

lit.  C.H.  Turner,  “The  Genuîncness  of  the  Sardican 
C.anons,”  JThSt  3  (1902)  370—97.  L.W.  Barnard,  “The 
Council  of  Serdica:  Some  Problems  Re-assessed,”  Ann- 
HistCon  12  (1980)  1-25.  Idem,  “The  Council  of  Serdica — 
Two  Questions  Reconsidered,”  Ancienl  Bulgana  (Not- 
tingham  1983)  2:215-31.  N.  Stanev,  “Le  Concile  de  Sar- 
dique  (343):  étape  nouveIle  dans  la  lutte  des  ìdées  au  IVC 
siècle,”  Actes  du  ÌT  Congrès  international  de  Thracologie  (Bu- 
charest  1980)  2:425-33.  1.  Opelt,  “I  dissidenti  dcl  concilio 
di  Serdica,”  Augustimanum  25  (1985)  783-91.  H.  Hess,  The 
Carums  of  the  Council  of  Sardica  A.D.  747  (Oxford  1958). 

-A.P. 

SERFDOM,  the  term  used  in  medieval  Western 
historiography  to  designate  the  status  of  depen- 
dency  under  which  the  majority  of  peasants  sub- 
sisted  within  the  manorial  economy  of  ff.udalism. 
In  Byz.  scholarship,  two  fundamental  issues  have 
arisen.  The  first  centers  around  the  appropriate- 
ness  of  characterizing  the  colonus  and/or  the 
paroiros  as  serfs.  While  the  colonus  had  charac- 
teristics  of  both  serf  and  free  man,  those  scholars 
who  argue  for  the  genesis  of  feudalism  at  an  early 
period  in  Byz.  see  the  colonate  as  a  kind  of  serf- 
dom.  Moreover,  while  most  scholars  view  the  par- 
uikia  as  an  institution  analogous  to  serfdom,  a 
number  of  characteristics  of  the  paroikos  (greater 
mobility,  greater  freedoin  to  acquire  and  dispose 
of  property,  etc.)  argue  against  equating  the  two. 
In  fact  some  scholars  claim  that  the  term  serfdom, 
imbued  as  it  is  with  Western  connotations,  should 
be  avoided  entirely  in  the  Byz.  context.  The  sec- 
ond  issue  involves  whether  and  to  what  extent  the 
paroikia  and  Western  medieval  serfdom  had  com- 
mon  origins  in  the  colonate.  This  question  raises 
the  larger  issue  of  continuity  within  Byz.  institu- 


tions  as  well  as  the  question  of  the  similarities  and 
differences  in  how  the  “sibling”  civilizations  of 
Byz.  and  western  Europe  responded  to  social  and 
economic  changes.  -M.B. 

SERGIOPOLIS  (SepyiÓ7roÀ.iç,  Ar.  Rusäfah,  'Pou- 
t racpcón ),  lit.  “the  city  of  (St.)  Sergios,”  who,  to- 
gether  with  Bakchos,  was  martyred  nearby  under 
Diocletian,  when  the  site  was  a  Roman  kastron 
known  simply  as  Rusafa.  Sergiopolis  lies  on  a 
caravan  route  in  the  desert  of  northeastern  Syria, 
south  of  the  Euphrates  River  and  north  of  Pal- 
m yra.  An  early  structure  ( mnema )  “of  stone  and 
clay”  that  marked  the  burial  place  of  Sergios  and 
Bakchos  in  the  necropolis  of  Rusafa  was  replaced 
later  in  the  4th  C.  by  a  martyrion  inside  the  k astron 
(Passio  of  Sergios  and  Bakchos,  AB  14  [1895] 
395.9—14);  ca.431  the  archbishop  of  Hierapolis 
spent  300  pounds  of  gold  in  erecting  another 
church,  other  buildings,  and  walls.  In  454  Theo- 
dosios  II  made  Rusafa  an  independent  bishopric 
(Mansi  5:91 5C,  943C),  while  in  514—18  Anastasios 
I  made  it  the  metropolitan  see,  gave  it  the  name 
of  Sergiopolis,  and  sent  a  relic  of  Sergios  from 
Constantinople.  In  527—42  Justinian  I  built  new 
circuit  walls,  cisterns,  houses,  stoas,  and  other 
buildings  (some  of  which  still  stand)  and  garri- 
soned  the  city.  The  shrine  of  Sergios  and  Bakchos, 
now  identified  with  Basilica  B,  and  the  tetraconch 
cathedral,  long  thought  (erroneously)  to  have  been 
the  martyrion,  were  probably  built  in  the  first  half 
of  the  6th  C.  An  inscription  in  Basilica  A  identifies 
it  as  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross  built  in  559  by 
Bp.  Abraham.  Between  569  and  581  al-Mundhir 
(Alamundarus),  the  Ghassänid  phylarch,  built  a 
praetorium  outside  Sergiopolis,  and  in  604—16 
Noman,  son  of  al-Härith,  repaired  reservoirs  there. 
Justinian  and  Theodora  had  presented  the  shrine 
with  a  gemmed  cross,  which  was  seized  in  540  by 
Chosroes  I,  togelher  with  the  gold  icveLiiienL  011 
the  saints’  tomb  and  other  treasures  (Evagrios 
Scholastikos,  HE  6.28).  In  591-92  Chosroes  II, 
giving  thanks  to  St.  Sergios  for  a  military  victory 
and  the  birth  of  a  son,  returned  Justinian’s  cross 
and  gave  the  shrine  several  gold  votive  objects.  It 
has  been  erroneously  suggested  that  the  Kaper 
Koraon  Treasure  was  intended  for  Sergiopolis; 
the  only  silver  objects  that  can  be  associated  with 
the  site  were  excavated  in  1982  in  the  Holy  Cross 
Church,  where  they  had  been  buried  in  1144. 
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These  include  chalices,  a  paten,  and  a  plate  of' 
Gothic  appearance;  several  of  the  objects  have 
Arabic,  Syriac,  or  Greelc  inscriptions  or  Grusader 
heraldic  devices;  at  least  two  objects  were  donated 
by  someone  from  Edessa.  The  Church  of  St. 
Sergios  continued  to  attract  pilgrims  until  the 
i2th  C.  and  perhaps  later. 

lit.  H.  Spanner,  S.  Guyer,  Rusafa  (Leipzig  1939).  M. 
Mackensen,  Resafa,  1:  Eine  befestigte  spätantike  Anlage  vor  den 
Stadtmauern  von  Resafa  (Mainz  am  Rhein  1984).  T.  Ulbert, 
Resafa,  II:  Die  Bastlika  des  Heiligen  Kreuzes  in  Resafa-Sergiu- 
polis  (Mainz  am  Rhein  1986).  W.  Rarnapp,  Die  Sladtrnauer 
von  Rusafa  (Berlin  1976).  W.E.  Hleinbauer,  "The  Origin 
and  Functions  of  the  Aisled  Tetraconch  Churches  in  Syria 
and  Northern  Mesopotamia,”  DOP  28  (1973)  89-114. 

-M.M.M. 

SERGIOS  I,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (18  Apr. 
610—9  Dec.  638);  born  in  Syria  ca.580?,  died 
Constantinople.  As  a  young  deacon  and  plochotro- 
phos  of  the  hospices  in  the  harbor  of  Phryxos  in 
Constantinople,  Sergios  found  a  patron  in  Theo- 
dore  of  Syreon.  Shortly  after  becoming  patriarch 
Sergios  crowned  Herakleios,  thus  sanctioning  the 
downfall  of  Emp.  Phokas.  He  became  a  staunch 
supporter  of  the  new  emperor,  even  though  he 
dared  to  oppose  him  on  occasion:  he  tried  to 
dissuade  Herakleios  from  marrying  his  niece 
Martina  (but  yielded  to  the  firm  desire  of  the 
basileus)  and  resisted  the  emperor’s  attempt  to 
shift  the  capital  to  Carthage.  Sergios  was  con- 
cerned  about  finances:  in  612  he  promulgated  the 
rule  that  new  members  of  the  ever-increasing  staff 
of  Hagia  Sophia  (reaching  600  persons)  should 
not  be  paid  by  the  fisc;  in  621  Sergios  approved 
the  emperor’s  use  of  church  treasures  for  the 
Persian  expedition.  During  the  absence  of  Hera- 
kleios  the  patriarch  served  as  regent  and  was  in 
charge  during  the  combined  siege  of  Constanti- 
nople  by  the  Persians  and  Avars  in  626;  their 
withdrawal  was  ascribed  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Virgin. 

Sergios  tried  to  elaborate  a  theological  compro- 
mise  to  promote  the  ideological  unification  of  the 
empire:  together  with  Kyros  of  Phasis  (the  future 
patriarch  of  AIexandria)  and  Theodore  of  Pharan 
he  developed  the  formula  of  Monoenergism  (633) 
that  was  later  altered  into  the  concept  of  one  will 
in  Christ  (Monotheletism).  Sergios  defended  his 
position  by  referring  to  such  ecclesiastical  author- 
ities  as  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  Patr.  Menas.  His 
alliance  with  Pope  Honorius  I  (F.  Carcione,  OrChrP 


5 1  [  1 985]  263—76)  and  the  idea  of  one  will  formed 
the  foundation  of  the  Erthesis.  The  comproinise, 
however,  satisfied  neither  the  Chalcedonians 
(headed  by  Sophronios  of  Jerusalem)  nor  staunch 
Monophysites,  and  the  resulting  disunity  in  the 
eastern  provinces  facilitated  the  Arab  conquest. 
Sergios  was  condemned  at  the  Council  of  680.  He 
was  possibly  the  author  of  the  prooimion  to  the 
Arathistos  Hymn. 

lit.  RegPatr,  fasc.  1,  nos.  2780-2938.  Dieten,  Patriarchen 
1-56,  174-78.  F.  Carcione,  Sergio  di  Costantinopoli  ed  ünorio 
I  nella  canlrooersia  monotelila  del  VII  secolo  (Rome  1985). 

-A.K. 

SERGIOS  II,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (June/ 
July  1001-July  1019  [V.  Laurent,  EO  35  (1936) 
73f J);  died  Constantinople.  He  is  called  (Skyl. 
34 1 . 1 2)  a  descendant  of  Photios;  Janin  ( Églises  CP 
320)  identifies  Sergios  with  a  monk  Sergios,  “great- 
nephew  of  Photios,”  who  was  a  favorite  of  Ro- 
manos  I  back  in  944.  The  chronological  gap  makes 
the  identification  improbable.  Before  being  elected 
patriarch,  Sergios  was  hegoumenos  of  the  monas- 
tery  of  Manuel  in  Constantinople.  As  patriarch 
Sergios  resisted  the  introduction  of  allelengyon 
by  Basil  II.  In  1016,  however,  he  accepted  the 
practice  of  charistirion  prohibited  by  his  pre- 
decessor  Sisinnios  (K.  Setton,  AJPh  74  [1953]  247). 
Sergios  attempted  to  restrict  the  excessive  individ- 
ualism  of  Symeon  the  Theologian  as  reflected 
in  the  latter’s  veneration  of  his  spiritual  father 
Symeon  Eulabes  but  eventually  yielded  under  the 
pressure  of  the  magnates  of  the  capital  (A.  Kazh- 
dan,  BS  28  [1967]  8—10).  In  a  solemn  encyclical, 
Sergios  prohibited  the  marriages  of  close  relatives 
(V.  Laurent,  EO  33  [1934]  301-05),  a  practice 
typical  of  the  high  aristocracy. 

There  is  an  established  tradition  that  under 
Sergios  the  church  of  Constantinople  broke  with 
Rome,  but  already  ca.  1  ioo  the  chartophylax  Nike- 
tas  was  unaware  of  the  causes  of  this  conflict  (PG 
120:7170).  According  to  Michael  I  Keroularios, 
Sergios  demanded  that  Pope  Sergius  IV  eliminate 
the  filioque  formula  and  after  his  refusal  excom- 
municated  the  pope.  In  the  i2th  C.  John  of 
Jerusalem  wrote  that  it  was  Sergios  who  excluded 
the  name  of  the  pope  of  Rome  from  the  diptychs 
(A.  Michel,  RQ  4 1  [1933]  136,0.43). 

lit.  RegPatr,  fasc.  2,  nos.  815-25.  A.  Michel,  Humbert 
und  Kerullarios,  vol.  1  (Paderborn  1924)  20-29.  V.  Laurent, 
“Notes  critiques  sur  de  récentes  publícations,”  EO  31  (1932) 
97-103.  -A.K. 
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SERGIOS  AND  BARCHOS  (Sépytoç  kcù  Bá/<xoç), 
martyrs  executed  under  Maximian,  saints;  feast- 
day  7  Oct.  Sergios  was  primikenos  of  the  schola 
genlilium,  and  Bakchos  was  sekoundokerios  of  the 
same  contingent.  Accused  of  being  Christians, 
they  were  divested  of  their  military  uniforms  and 
paraded  in  female  garments  throughout  the  city. 
Thereafter  the  emperor  sent  them  to  Antiochos, 
doux  of  Augustoeuphratesia,  “neighboring  the 
Saracen  people” — an  area  that,  in  fact,  was  outside 
Maximian’s  sphere  of  influence.  Here  they  were 
executed,  steadfast  in  maintaining  their  Christian 
beliefs:  Bakchos  was  flogged  to  death  in  the  kas~ 
tron  of  Barbalisson,  Sergios  beheaded  several  days 
later  in  the  kastron  of  Rusäfah.  Theodoret  of 
Cyrrhus  testifies  to  the  existence  of  the  cult  of 
Sergios  (PG  83:10336),  and  Proropios  of  Cae- 
sarea  ( Buildings  2.9.3— g)  relates  that  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  a  site  in  Euphratesia  called  ìt  Sergioupolis 
(see  Sf.rgiopolis)  after  the  saint  who  had  helped 
them  repel  the  Saracens.  When  the  role  of  mili- 
tary  saints  was  ascribed  to  Sergios  and  Bakchos 
is  unclear  (A.  Poidebard,  R.  Mouterde,  AB  67 
[1949]  1 14O.  The  time  of  the  compilation  of  their 
passio  is  also  unknown;  1  ìth-C.  MSS  preserve  it, 
and  Symeon  Mf.taphrastes  reworked  it  for  his 
collection;  various  Latin  and  Eastern  versions  of 
the  martyrdom  survive  also. 

Representation  in  Art.  The  two  young  saints 
are  depicted  clad  in  court,  rather  than  military, 
costume,  but  they  do  wear  the  maniakion  (see 
Torque)  and  sometimes  hold  lances.  Portraits  ex- 
ist  as  early  as  the  7th  C.  (icon  from  Mt.  Sinai,  now 
in  Kiev  [Weitzmann,  Sinai  lcons  no.B.9]  and  mo- 
saic  in  the  Church  of  St.  Demetrios  in  Thessalo- 
nike)  and  appear  in  church  programs  throughout 
the  Byz.  period.  The  saints  are  shown  being  be- 
headed  in  the  Menologion  of  Basil  II  (p.95) 
and  in  a  MS  of  the  menologion  of  Symeon  Meta- 
phrastes  (Moscow,  Hist.  Mus.  gr.  175,  fol-5or). 

sol'RC.ls.  I.  Van  den  Gheyn,  "Passio  andquior  ss.  Sergii 
et  Bacchi,”  Atí  14  (1895)  375-95.  PG  115:1005-32. 

lit.  BIIC  1624-25.  C.  Weigert,  LCI  8:3296 

— A.K.,  N.P.S. 


SERGIOS  AND  BARCHOS,  CHURCH  OF 
SAINTS  (Turk.  Küçük  Ayasofya  Camii).  Built  in 
Constantinople  by  Justinian  I  and  Theodora  in 
the  Palace  of  Hormisdas,  it  was  joined  to  a  basilica 
of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul,  both  sharing  the  same 


atrium  (Prokopios,  Buildings  1.4.1— 4).  It  is  first 
attested  (as  a  monastery)  in  536.  The  origin  of 
the  church  is  controversial:  in  Mango’s  opinion  it 
was  erected  by  Theodora  for  the  benefit  of  a 
colony  of  Syrian  Monophysite  monks,  not  as  a 
palatine  chapel  as  others  believe. 

The  church  remained  monastic  for  the  rest  of 
the  Byz.  period.  Its  most  renowned  hegoumenos 
(ca.8 15—37)  was  John  Grammatikos,  later  Patr. 
John  VII,  who  interrogated  there  many  promi- 
nent  supporters  of  icons  (Plato  of  Sakkoudion, 
Theodore  of  Stoudios,  Theophanes  the  Con- 
fessor,  etc.).  Basil  I  restored  it  after  867  (Skyl. 
162.20—25).  In  880  it  was  granted  (as  a  pied-à- 
terre?)  to  the  see  of  Rome,  which  seems  to  have 
had  earlier  rights  to  it.  Leo  VI  offered  its  hegou- 
menate  to  Euthymios  (the  future  patriarch),  who 
refused  it.  The  emperor  visited  ít  on  the  Tuesday 
after  Easter  (De  cer.,  bk.  1,  ch.11).  The  heads  of 
Sts.  Sergios  and  Bakchos  and  other  relics  were 
kept  there.  The  Church  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul, 
joined  to  the  south  side  of  the  existing  structure, 
and  the  monastic  buildings  have  disappeared. 

The  building  has  an  octagonal  nave  inscribed 
within  an  irregular  rectangle  and  is  covered  by  a 
dome  (diam.  17  m)  with  alternately  flat  and  con- 
cave  segments.  Columns  of  verd  antique  support 
a  carved  horizontal  entablature  along  whose  en- 
tire  length  is  inscribed  an  epigram  in  honor  of 
Justinian  and  Theodora.  A  gallery  repeats  the 
arrangement  of  the  ground-level  ambulatory. 

lit.  ]anin,  Eglises  CP  451—54.  P.  Sanpaolesi,  “La  chiesa 
dei  SS.  Sergio  e  Bacco  a  Costantinopoli,”  RIASA ,  n.s.  10 
(1961)  1 16-80.  Mathews,  Early  Churches  42-51.  C.  Mango, 
“The  Church  of  Sts.  Sergius  and  Bacchus  Once  Again,” 
BZ  68  (1975)  385-92.  -C.M. 

SERGIOS  OF  RES'AINA,  priest  and  physician; 
died  Constantinople  536.  He  had  studied  in  Al- 
exandria  under  John  Philoponos  and  was  a  typ- 
ical  rcprcscntativc  of  thc  bilingual  intclligcntsia 
in  Syria  in  the  early  6th  C.  He  belonged  to  the 
Jacobite  church  in  Syria,  but  he  quarreled  with 
his  bishop  and  sought  refuge  with  Ephraim,  the 
Chalcedonian  patriarch  of  Antioch,  on  whose  be- 
half  Sergios  was  then  sent  on  a  diplomatic  mission 
to  Pope  Agapetus  I  (535-36),  during  which  he 
died.  The  fame  of  Sergios  rests  on  his  translations 
of  medícal,  philosophical,  and  theological  texts 
into  Syriac.  He  is  particularly  remembered  for  his 
versions  of  Aristotelian  logical  texts,  some  medical 
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texts  of  Galen,  and  for  the  first  Syriac  translations 
of  parts  of  the  pseudo-Dionysian  corpus.  Some 
sources  also  attribute  to  Sergios  the  authorship  of 
a  tract  on  the  spiritual  life. 

F.D.  P.  Sherwood,  "Mimro  de  Serge  de  ReSayna  sur  la 
vie  spirituelle,”  L'Orient  Syrien  5  (1960)  433-57:  6  (1961) 
95-115,  121-56. 

lit.  Baumstarlc,  Lileralur  167—69.  I.  Ortiz  de  Urbina, 
Patrologia  Syriaca 2  (Rome  1965)  1  ìof.  P.  Sherwood,  “Ser- 
gius  of  Reshaina  and  the  Syriac  Versions  of  the  Pseudo- 
Denis,”  Sacris  Erudin  4  (1952)  174-84.  -S.H.G. 

SERGIOS  THE  CONFESSOR,  historian  and  saint; 
born  Constantinople,  died  after  829  in  exile; 
feastday  13  May.  According  to  the  Synaxarion  of 
Constantinople  (Synax.CP  682.9—20),  Sergios  was 
born  to  a  family  of  renown.  Because  he  was  an 
ardent  Iconophile,  the  Iconoclast  emperor  Theo- 
philos,  after  a  public  punishment,  confiscated  his 
wealth  and  banished  him,  his  wife  Irene,  and  their 
children.  A.  Papadopoulos-Rerameus’s  identifi- 
cation  of  Sergios  as  the  father  of  Photios  (BZ  8 
[1899]  656,  n.2)  remains  questionable.  In  the  Bib- 
liotheca  (Photios,  Bibl.,  cod.  67)  Photios  briefly  de- 
scribes  a  historical  book  by  Sergios  that  probably 
encompassed  events  from  Constantine  V  to  the 
eighth  year  of  Michael  II;  Sergios  reportedly  wrote 
not  only  about  wars  but  also  about  society  (politeia) 
and  ecclesiastical  problems.  F.  Bariíié  (Byiantion 
31  [1961]  260—62)  suggested  that  Genesios  and 
Theophanes  Continuatus  used  Sergios’s  history. 

lit.  A.  Nogara,  “Sergio  il  Confessore  e  il  cod.  67  della 
Biblioteca  de  Fozio  patriarca  di  Costantinopoli,”  Aevum  52 
(1978)  261-66.  -A.K. 

SERGIUS  I,  pope  (15  Dec.  687—9  Sept-  701)i 
born  Palermo  to  a  Syrian  family.  He  was  installed 
as  pope  by  the  personal  intervention  of  the  Byz. 
exarch.  Sergius  repudiated  his  Iegates  to  Constan- 
tinople  and  refused  to  accept  the  Council  in 
Trullo  of  691  because  several  canons  contra- 
dicted  Roman  practice  (e.g.,  those  that  sanctioned 
the  marriage  of  clergy  or  exalted  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople).  The  ensuing  efforts  of  Justin- 
ian  II  to  have  Sergius  deported  to  Constantinople 
failed  and  weakened  the  Byz.  position  in  Italy. 
Sergius  introduced  the  Byz.  feasts  of  the  Virgin — 
Nativity,  Annunciation,  Purification  (Hypapante), 
and  Assumption — into  the  Roman  liturgy. 

lit.  O.  Bertolini,  Roma  di  fronte  a  Bisanzio  e  ai  Longobardi 
(Bologna  1941)399-408.  -M.McC.,  A.K. 


SERIRARIOS  (o-Tjpocáptoç),  artisan  invo!ved  in 
the  production  and  sale  of  silk  textiles.  In  late 
Roman  inscriptions  the  term  sericanus  or  negotialor 
sericanus  designates  not  a  silk  manufacturer — as 
M.T.  Schmìtter-Picard  argues  (in  Mélanges  C.  Pi- 
card  2  [Paris  1949]  952),  since  before  the  6th  C. 
silk  was  imported  mostly  in  the  form  of  cloth — 
but  a  silk  merchant  (H.  Blümner,  RE  2.R.  2 
[1923]  1926).  Diocletian’s  Pricf.  Edict  lists  sertcarii 
dealing  in  various  kinds  of  textiles. 

In  loth-C.  Constantinople,  senharioi  formed  a 
guild  that  is  described  in  the  Book  of  the  Eparch 
(ch.8).  One  of  their  príncipal  activities  seems  to 
have  been  dyeing,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
worked  as  weavers  and  tailors  (D.  Simon,  BZ  68 
[1975]  34);  at  any  rate  they  purchased  raw  silk 
and  their  final  product  was  clothing.  Their  activity 
was  strictly  controlled:  they  were  prohibited  from 
usingcertain  dyes  and  from  making  certain  kinds 
of  garments  (e.g.,  skaramangia,  which  were  woven 
and  sewn  in  imperial  factories);  other  types  of 
fabric  (e.g.,  blattia  in  Persian  style)  had  to  be 
shown  to  the  eparch;  a  boullotes  regularly  vis- 
ited  their  workshops;  and  they  had  to  bring  their 
products  to  the  imperial  stores  ( kylistareia ). 

HT.  Bk.  of  F.parch  181— go.  -A.K. 

SERMON  (Aóyoç)  or  homily  (ópt Aía),  an  ecclesial 
discourse  for  instruction,  exhortation,  edification, 
commonly  in  the  context  of  a  liturgical  service, 
often  commenting  on  the  lections  just  read. 
Originally  the  preacher  had  to  be  a  bishop,  but 
by  the  4th  C.  the  right  was  extended  to  priests  as 
well.  Later  even  emperors  gave  eulogies. 

Great  preachers  were  one  of  the  early  church’s 
main  attractions.  The  bishop  preached  seated  on 
his  throne  in  the  nave,  or  at  the  ambo,  sometimes 
for  as  long  as  two  hours  (A.  01ivar  in  Liturgica  3 
[Montserrat  1966]  143-84).  The  golden  age  of 
sermons  in  the  4th  C.  established  a  tradition  of 
homiletics  rooted  in  theological  learning,  knowl- 
edge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  artifices  of 
antique  rhetoric.  Sermons,  which  customarily 
opened  with  a  set  greeting  and  concluded  with  a 
doxology,  comprised  several  standard  types.  The 
majority  were  commentaries  on  sacred  Scripture. 
Others  were  heortological,  on  a  feast;  theological, 
on  a  point  of  doctrine;  panegyrics,  on  a  saint; 
eulogies,  or  funeral  orations;  socio-ethical,  against 
the  circus,  theater,  orgies,  drunkenness,  avarice, 
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or  in  favor  of  fasting,  prayer,  almsgiving,  mod- 
esty,  etc.;  occasional,  such  as  John  Chrysostom’s 
homilies  On  the  Statues  (PG  49:15—222)  or  On 
Eutropios  after  his  Fall  (PG  52:391-414);  and  mys- 
tagogic,  providing  a  regular  course  of  instruction 
during  Lent  and  Pentecost  for  the  catechumen- 
ate  and  neophytes.  Sermons  would  also  later  pro- 
vide  monastic  instruction  (e.g.,  the  Catecheses  of 
Theodore  of  Stoudios). 

By  the  6th  C.,  however,  the  golden  age  had 
passed.  Sermons  in  the  antique  rhetorical  tradi- 
tion  were  barely  understood  by  the  common  peo- 
ple,  many  ministers  were  no  longer  capable  of 
composing  an  adequate  sermon  on  their  own,  and 
preaching  entered  a  period  of  decline.  Canon  19 
of  the  Council  in  Trullo  enjoins  bishops  to  preach 
daily,  esp.  Sundays,  and  instructs  them  to  follow 
the  Fathers,  “for  if  they  compose  their  own  dis- 
courses,  a  task  of  which  they  are  sometimes  inca- 
pable,  they  may  miss  what  is  suitable”  (Mansi 
1 1.952D).  By  the  gth  C.  a  new  set  of  liturgical 
books  appeared:  anthologies  of  sermons  ( panegy - 
nkon,  menologion)  arranged  according  to  the 
church  calendar,  esp.  those  of  John  Chryso- 
stom,  Prorlos  of  Constantinople,  and  Gregory 
of  Nazianzos.  These  books  shaped  a  canon  of 
ecclesiastical  rhetoric  and  eventually  filled  the  need 
for  ready-made  sermons.  The  creation  in  1107  of 
the  group  of  didaskaloi  of  the  Patriarchal  School 
by  Alexios  I  and  the  establishment  of  a  fixed 
salary  for  preachers  (P.  Gautier,  REB  31  [1973] 
165—201;  I.  Cicurov,  VizVrem  31  [1971]  238—42) 
were  further  measures  aimed  at  improving  the 
quality  of  contemporary  sermons. 

lit.  A.  Ehrhard,  Úberlieferung  und  Bestand  der  hagiogra- 
phischen  und  homiletischen  Literatur  der  griechischen  Kirche,  3 
vols.  (Leipzig  1936—39).  R.  Caro,  La  homilética  mariana 
griega  en  el  siglo  V,  3  vols.  (Dayton  1971—73).  A.  01ivar, 
“Quelques  remarques  historiques  sur  la  prédication  comme 
action  liturgique  dans  l’Eglise  ancienne,”  in  Mélanges  litur- 
giques  offerts  au  R.P.  Dom  Bernard  Botte  O.S.B.  (Louvain 
1972)  429-43.  R.  Grégoire,  DictSpir  7.1  (1969)  606-17. 
T.K.  Carroll,  Preaching  the  Word  (Wilmington  1984). 

-R.F.T. 

SERPENTS.  See  Snares. 

SERRES  (2,éppa t,  ancient  Siris),  city  in  Macedonia 
on  the  Strymon  River.  In  late  antiquity  a  polis  of 
Macedonia  I,  Serres  is  mentioned  by  Constantme 
VII  Porphyrogennetos  ( De  them.,  1.52—53,  ed. 
Pertusi  86)  as  a  polis  in  the  eparchia  of  Rhodope. 


Its  hrst  known  bishop  participated  in  the  council 
of  449.  The  history  of  Serres  is  obscure  until  the 
end  of  the  ìoth  C.,  when  ìt  played  a  role  in  the 
war  with  the  Bulgarians  and  one  of  the  Kome- 
torouloi,  Moses,  was  killed  while  besieging  the 
city  (Skyl.  329.81).  Before  997  Serres  was  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  metropolis.  From  the  end  of  the 
i2th  C.  onward,  it  was  again  at  the  center  of 
military  operations:  in  1185  the  Normans  ravaged 
its  territory;  ca.  1 195  the  Bulgarians  defeated  the 
army  of  the  sebastokrator  Isaac  Romnenos  near 
Serres;  Boniface  of  Montferrat  occupied  the  city  ; 
and  in  1206  it  fell  to  the  Bulgarians.  George 
Akropolites  (Akrop.  74f)  writes  that  Serres,  a 
large  city  in  the  past,  was  destroyed  by  Ralojan 
and  transformed  into  a  kome  with  a  fortifìed 
acropolis,  whereas  the  lower  town  was  protected 
only  by  a  plain  stone  wall  erected  without  lime 
mortar.  Serres  was  recovered  by  John  III  Vatatzes 
in  1  246.  Its  signihcance  grew  in  the  ì^th  C.,  when 
a  contemporary  historian  (Greg.  2:746.14)  called 
Serres  “a  large  and  marvelous  asty.” 

On  25  Sept.  1345  Serres  fell  to  Stefan  UroS 
IV  DuSan.  After  Dusan’s  death,  Serres  and  the 
surrounding  territory  formed  an  independent 
“principality,”  hrst  under  Dusan’s  widow  Helena, 
and  from  Aug./Sept.  1365  under  the  despotes  John 
UgljeSa.  In  this  principality  Greek  was  the  ofhcial 
language;  the  Greek  oikeioi  of  the  despotes  played 
an  important  part  in  the  administration;  and  the 
links  with  Constantinople  and  Mt.  Athos  re- 
mained  strong.  After  the  battle  at  Marica  in  1371 
Manuel  (II)  Palaiologos,  John  V’s  son,  who  ruled 
in  Thessalonike,  gained  control  over  Serres.  The 
city  hnally  fell  to  the  Ottomans  on  19  Sept.  1383 
(Kleinchroniken  2:326^  P.  Nasturel,  N.  Beldiceanu, 
JÖB  27  [1978]  270).  There  is  some  evidence  that 
in  the  summer  of  1397  John  VII  resided  in  Serres 
(D.  Bernicolas-Hatzopoulos,  BS  41  [1980]  22of). 

The  well-preserved  walls  of  the  fortress  date 
from  various  periods,  with  major  construction  ìn 
the  ìoth  and  1 3th  C.;  the  so-called  'Fower  of 
Orestes,  at  the  highest  point  of  the  fortifications, 
was  built  under  Dusan,  as  shown  by  an  inscription 
(L.  Polites,  BS  2  [1930]  292).  The  architecture  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  in  the  lower  town  is 
similar  to  the  Panagia  ton  Chalreon  in  Thes- 
salonike  and  can  be  dated  to  the  1 1  th —  i2th  C. 
The  metropolitan  church,  Sts.  Theodore,  had  a 
mosaic  of  the  Communion  of  the  Apostles  in  the 
apse  (cf.  that  in  St.  Sophia  in  Kiev)  (P.  Perdrizet, 
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L.  Chesnay,  MonPiot  10  [1903]  122—44).  The 
church  itself  was  burned  in  1913,  then  rebuilt, 
but  fragmentary  hgures  of  the  Apostles  have  been 
taken  to  Thessalonike;  their  stylistic  affinities  with 
the  mosaics  of  Daphni  and  the  frescoes  of  Hagios 
Chrysostomos  on  Cyprus  indicate  a  date  in  the 
very  early  i2th  C.  The  Church  of  St.  Nicholas 
within  the  fortress  resembles  the  Holy  Apostles 
in  Thessa!onike  in  construction  and  is  dated  to 
the  early  i4th  C.  The  nearby  monastery  of  the 
Prodromos  on  Mt.  Mf.noikf.ion  was  founded  in 
the  late  i3th  C. 

lit.  G.  Ostrogorsky,  Serska  oblasl  posle  DuSanove  smrlì 
(Belgrade  1965),  with  a  French  résumé,  H.  Miakotine,  TM 
2  (1967)  569-73.  G.  Soulis,  “Notes  on  the  History  of  the 
City  of  Serres  under  the  Serbs,”  in  Aphieroma  ste  mneme  tou 

M.  Triantaphyllide  (Thessalonike  1960)  373-81.  Laurenl, 
Corpus  5.1:595-98,  3:133,  160.  A.  Xyngopoulos,  Ereunaí 
eis  ta  byzantina  mnemeia  ton  Serron  (Thessalonike  1965). 

-T.E.G.,  N.P.S. 


SERVIA  (rà  Sép/3ta,  also  Serblia),  city  in  south- 
ern  Macedonia  controlling  the  main  road  between 
Berroia  and  Larissa.  Constantine  VII  Porphyro- 
gennetos  ( De  adm.  imp.  32.1 1)  defines  Serblia  as  a 
site  in  the  theme  of  Thessalonike  where  Hera- 
kleios  (allegedly)  settled  the  “Serbloi”  in  the  7th 
C.  Servia  is  fìrst  attested  in  the  early  ìoth  C. 
(Notitiae  CP  7.300)  as  a  bishopric  suffragan  to 
Thessalonike.  Two  seals  of  bishops  of  Servia  or 
Servion  (ìoth  and  11/1 2th  C.)  are  published  by 
Laurent  (Corpus  5.3,  nos.  1729—30).  In  Skylitzes 
(Skyl.  344.93—12,  364.67)  Servia  appears  as  a 
stronghold  (phrourion)  that  several  times  changed 
hands  during  the  Bulgarian  war  of  Basil  II;  the 
general  Xiphias  destroyed  it  in  1018.  Kekaume- 
nos  (Kek.  174.18—28,  260.24—26)  and  later  John 
VI  Kantakouzenos  (Kantak.  130.8—131.2)  de- 
scribed  Servia  as  a  well-fortified  polis  divided  into 
three  sections:  the  akra,  where  the  archon  lived, 
and  the  upper  and  the  lower  sections  inhabited 
by  the  politai.  The  strategos  and  the  doux  of  Serb[i]a 
are  mentioned  on  several  seals  of  the  1  ìth  C.  (V. 
Laurent,  REB  15  [1957]  189^,  but  it  is  unclear 
whether  they  were  connected  with  the  fortress 
and  bishopric  of  Servia. 

After  1204  Servia  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Lat- 
ins,  but  ca.1216  it  fell  to  Theodore  Komnenos 
Doukas  of  Epiros.  In  1257  it  was  ceded,  along 
with  Dyrrachion,  to  Theodore  II  Laskaris  of 
Nicaea.  Circa  1341  Servia  was  taken  by  Stefan 


UroS  IV  DuSan.  It  was  besieged  by  John  VI 
Kantakouzenos  in  1350;  although  the  siege  ended 
in  failure,  a  treaty  of  the  same  year  ceded  Servia 
to  Byz.  Circa  1393  Servia  fell  to  the  troops  of 
Bayezid  I. 

In  their  present  form  the  fortifications  should 
be  dated  to  the  1 3th  C.,  although  the  towers  of 
the  acropolis  were  probably  built  under  the  Serbs. 
In  the  upper  city  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  basilica 
with  three  aisles,  built  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
nth  C.,  later  remodeled,  with  paintings  of  the 
late  i2th-early  1361  C.  There  are  two  other  single- 
aisled  basilicas  within  the  city  and  another  at  a 
ruined  monastery  3  km  to  the  west. 

lit.  M.  Maloutas,  Ta  Serbia  (Thessalonike  1956).  A. 
Xyngopoulos,  Ta  mnemeia  ton  Serbion  (Athens  1957).  S. 
Kynakicles,  Byzantinai  meletai  4  (Thessalonike?  n.d.)  405- 
07,415-24,455-63.  -T.F..G. 

SERVITUS  (òov\e ía),  the  charge  on  a  piece  of 
land  that  obliged  the  owner  to  tolerate  certain 
uses  of,  or  encroachments  upon,  his  land  by  an- 
other  person.  “Real”  seruitutes  are  those  that  are 
imposed  on  the  piece  of  land  itself,  without  time 
Iimit,  regardless  of  the  current  occupant.  The 
owner  of  the  land  burdened  with  a  real  seruitus 
was  required  to  allow  the  other  person,  who  was 
usually,  but  not  necessarily,  a  neighbor,  to  drive 
his  livestock  over  the  encumbered  piece  of  land, 
for  example,  or  to  draw  water  from  a  source 
located  there,  or  to  drain  sewage  from  his  sìde 
onto  the  encumbered  piece  of  land.  Personal  ser- 
uitutes  are  similar  to  the  ownership  rights  of  cer- 
tain  individuals  to  another’s  lands,  esp.  that  of 
usufruct.  This  form  of  seruitus  ends  (at  the  latest) 
with  the  death  of  the  occupant. 

With  the  changing  concepts  of  ownership,  esp. 
as  regards  immovable  things,  th eseruitus  declined 
in  importance  in  the  later  Byz.  period.  In  the 
documents  the  technical  term  douleia  no  longer 
meant  a  seruitus  but  generally  a  rather  imprecisely 
defined  form  of  tax  liability. 

ut.  D.  Bonneau,  “Les  serviiudes  de  l'eau  dans  la  docu- 
mentalion  papyrologique,"  Sodalitas,  vol.  5  (Naples  1984) 
2273-85.  -M.Th.F. 

SETH,  SYMEON,  scientist  and  writer;  fl.  second 
half  of  nth  C.;  born  perhaps  in  Antioch.  His 
biography  is  little  known;  his  identification  with 
the  protouestiarios  Symeon  who  became  a  monk 
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ca.1034  (Skyl.  3g6f)  is  now  rejected.  According 
to  the  lemmata  of  his  MSS,  Symeon  Seth  (Srjö) 
was  magistros  and  philosopher,  and  he  mentions 
his  travel  to  Egypt  (perhaps  in  1058).  Symeon 
compiled  a  book  on  diet  based  predominantly  on 
ancient  tradition;  sometimes,  however,  he  refers 
to  everyday  practice  and  Arab  recipes.  He  also 
produced  books  on  physics  and  medicine,  includ- 
ing  a  refutation  of  Galen. 

Symeon  translated  from  Arabic  and  dedicated 
to  Alexios  I  a  collection  of  fables  under  the  title 
of  Stephamtes  and  Ichnelates.  The  fables  are  assem- 
bled  within  an  external  framework  of  conversa- 
tions  between  the  king  of  India  and  his  philoso- 
pher,  and  between  the  lion  kingand  hìs  courtiers, 
among  whom  two  jackals,  Ichnelates  and  Ste- 
phanites,  are  particularly  articulate.  The  charac- 
ters  of  the  fables  are  primarily  animals,  but  we 
also  encounter  people — merchants,  physicians, 
hunters.  The  moral  principle  formulated  at  the 
very  beginning  (ed.  Sjöberg  15  ìf)  is  far  removed 
from  Byz.  official  ethics:  there  are  three  sources 
of  happiness — independent  fortune,  good  repute, 
and  success.  This  goal  can  be  achieved  by  four 
means:  the  just  acquisition  of  wealth;  good  ad- 
ministration  of  property;  generosity  toward  the 
needy;  and  avoidance  of  sin.  Stephanites  and  lch- 
nelates  was  perhaps  reworked  by  Eugenios  of 
Palermo  in  the  i2th  C.  (Jamison,  Admiral  Euge- 
nius  i8f).  The  book  was  popular  in  the  medieval 
West  and  in  Slavic  countries. 

ED.  De  alimentorum  facultatibus,  ed.  B.  Langkavel  (Leipzig 
1868).  Delatte,  AnecdAth  2:1  —  127.  C.  Daremberg,  Notices  el 
extraits  des  manuscrits  médicauoc  (Paris  1853)  44—47.  L.-O. 
Sjöberg,  Stephanites  und  Ichnelates  (Stockholm-Göteburg- 
Uppsala  1962).  Stefanit  i  Ichnilat,  Russ.  tr.,  ed.  O.P.  Lichac- 
eva  and  Ja.S.  Lurie  (Leningrad  1969). 

lit.  Beck,  V olhlileratur  41-45.  -A.K. 

SEVEN  SLEEPERS,  legendary  saints;  feastdays 
22  and  23  Oct.  These  were  saintly  youths  who 
reportedly  fled  the  persecutions  of  the'  3rd-C. 
Roman  emperor  Decius  and  hid  in  a  cave  near 
Ephesus.  The  persecutors  blocked  the  cave  en- 
trance,  but  the  saints  slept  for  about  190  years 
(figures  vary)  and  awoke  during  the  reign  of 
Theodosios  II.  The  legend’s  origin  is  unclear;  the 
first  certain  evidence  dates  from  ca.530,  when  the 
pilgrim  Theodosios  visited  their  tomb  in  Ephesus; 
he  listed  their  names  and  related  that  they  were 
all  brothers  whose  mother’s  name  was  Caritina- 


Felicitas.  A.  Allgeier  ( BNJbb  3  [1922]  311—31) 
hypothesized  that  the  original  legend  was  in  Syr- 
iac,  a  view  rejected  by  P.  Peeters  ( AB  41  [1923] 
369-85),  who  questioned  the  authenticity  of  the 
homily  of  Jacob  of  Sarug  on  the  seven  saints. 
The  Syriac  version  counted  eight  saints  and  gave 
them  different  names.  Already  by  the  late  6th  C. 
the  legend  was  known  to  Gregory  of  Tours,  who 
referred  to  a  “Syrian  interpreter.”  The  legend 
contains  precious  numismatic  evidence:  when  the 
youths  left  the  cave  and  tried  to  buy  food  with 
coins  from  the  reign  of  Decius,  they  were  sus- 
pected  of  having  found  a  hoard  of  old  coins  and 
were  therefore  summoned  before  a  magistrate. 
The  miracle  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  has  been  inter- 
preted  as  a  prefiguration  of  the  resurrection  of 
mankind.  Their  cave  and  cemetery  became  the 
site  of  frequent  pilgrimage  (C.  Praschniker,  Das 
Cömiterium  der  sieben  Schläfer  [Baden  1937]).  The 
legend  was  widely  known  and  accepted  by  Islam. 

Representation  in  Art.  One  of  the  very  few 
surviving  Byz.  representations  of  the  Seven  Sleep- 
ers  is  a  miniature  in  the  Menologion  of  Basil  II 
(p.  1 33) :  it  shows  the  youths  huddled  together, 
their  heads  bowed  in  sleep,  inside  the  cave.  A 
satchel  and  a  walking  stick  are  visible  by  the  en- 
trance. 

sources.  M.  Huber,  Beilrag  zur  Siebenschläferlegende  des 
Mittelalters,  pt.II  (Metten  1904/5).  PG  115:427-48. 

lit.  BHG  1593—1599(1.  M.  H uber,  Die  Wanderlegende  von 
den  Siebenschläfem  (Leipzig  1910).  E.  Honigmann,  Patristic 
Studies  (Vatican  1953)  125-68.  J.  Bonnet,  Arlémis  d’Ephèse 
et  la  légende  des  sept  dormants  (Paris  1977).  F.  Jourdan,  La 
tradition  des  sept  dormants  (Paris  1983).  M.  Lechner,  C.  Squarr, 
LCI  8:344-48.  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 

SEVENTH  ECUMENICAL  COUNCIL.  See  Ni- 

caea,  Councils  of:  Nicaea  II. 


SEVERIANOS  (Xevr)piauóç),  bishop  of  Cabala  in 
Syria,  biblical  exegete;  died  before  430.  Sometime 
before  401  he  moved  to  Constantinople,  where 
he  enjoyed  oratorical  fame.  In  a  homily  on  Epiph- 
any  Severianos  praísed  Arkadios  and  Honorius, 
the  two  sons  of  Theodosios  I,  “that  shining 
light”  (A.  Wenger,  REB  10  [1953]  47—50)-  He 
obtained  influence  over  the  empress  Eudoxia 
(Holum,  Theodosian  Empresses  foí)  and  played  a 
major  role  in  her  struggle  against  John  Chrysos- 
tom.  His  works  are  primarily  exegetic  and  hom- 
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iletic;  most  important  are  his  six  homilies  on  the 
Hexaemeron.  An  oration,  On  Peace,  extant  wholly 
in  Greek  (Papadopoulos-Rerameus,  Analekía  1:15— 
26)  and  in  Latin  fragments  (PG  52:425—28),  gives 
his  version  of  the  temporary  rapprochement  in 
401  between  himself  and  Chrysostom.  A  strict 
Nicene,  Severianos  was  full  of  rancor  against  her- 
etics  and  Jews  (his  homily  against  the  Jews — PG 
61:793-802). 

In  his  exegesis  Severianos,  under  the  influence 
of  Diodoros  oe  Tarsos,  followed  the  principles 
of  the  Antiochene  School,  being  outstandingly 
literal  in  the  interpretation  of  Old  Testament  im- 
agery,  which  he  often  misuses  as  science.  His 
oeuvre  is  mainly  preserved  under  the  names  of 
his  adversaries  (primarily  Chrysostom),  in  calenae, 
and  in  Armenian  (H.J.  Lehmann,  Per  piscatores 
[Ârhus  1975]),  Arabic,  Coptic,  and  Syriac  trans- 
Iations;  many  of  them  are  of  disputed  authentic- 
ity. 

ed.  PG  56:429-516,  59:585-90,  63:531-44.  Un  truilé 
inédit  de  christologie  de  Sévérien  de  Gabala,  ed.  M.  Aubineau, 
with  Fr.  tr.  (Geneva  1983).  Die  Genesishomilien  des  Bischofs 
Severian  von  Gabala,  ed.  J.  Zel!inger  (Münster  1916).  For 
complete  list  of  ed.  see  CPG,  vol.  2,  nos.  4185-295. 

lit.  J.  Zellinger,  Sludien  iu  Severian  von  Gabala  (Münster 
1926).  H.J.  Lehmann,  “The  Attribution  of  Certain  Pseudo- 
Chrysostomica  to  Severian  of  Gabala  Confirmed  by  the 
Armenian  Tradition,”  StP  10  [=  TU  107]  (1970)  121-30. 
M.  Aubineau,  “Textes  de  Jean  Chrysostome  et  Sévérien  de 
Gabala:  Athos  Pantocrator  1,"  JÖB  25  (1976)  25-30.  S.J. 
Voicu,  “Nuove  restituzioni  a  Severiano  di  Gabala,”  RSBN 
20-21  (1983-84)  3—24.  -B.B. 


SEVERINUS,  preacher  of  Christianity  in  the  Ro- 
man  Danubian  province  of  Noricum  at  a  time 
when  it  was  about  to  be  overrun  by  Germanic 
tribes;  saint;  died  in  monastery  of  Favianis/Mau- 
tern  on  the  Danube  8  Jan.  482.  His  vita  was 
written  by  his  disciple  Eugippius.  Severinus  was 
an  Eastern  monk  of  unknown  background  who 
appeared  rather  mysteriously  in  Noricum  after 
the  death  of  Attila  (453).  The  attempt  of  F.  Lotter 
(í infra )  to  identify  Severinus  with  the  homonymous 
consul  of  461  has  not  been  accepted.  His  primary 
mission  was  to  encourage  a  spiritual  revival  in 
Noricum,  to  introduce  monasticism,  and  to  com- 
bat  Arianism  and  paganism.  He  can  be  seen  as  an 
agent  of  Byz.  Danubian  foreign  policy,  encour- 
aging  the  church,  organizing  relief  work,  and 
restraining  the  excesses  of  reluctantly  respectful 
barbarians  (notably  Odoacer). 


source.  For  ed.  of  Vita,  see  Fuc.ippius. 
lit.  R.  Bratoz,  Seuerìnus  von  Noricum  und  seine  Zeit  (Vi- 
enna  1983).  Thompson,  Romans  &  Barbarians  113-33. 
F.  Lotter,  Seoerinus  von  Noricum:  Legende  und  historische 
Wirhlichheìl  (Stuttgart  1976).  K.  Rramert,  E.K.  Winter,  St. 
Seuerin:  Der  Heilige  rwischen  Ost  und  West  (Klosterneuburg 
1958).  '  -B.B. 

SEVEROS  (2e/3í)poç),  bishop  of  Antioch  (512- 
18);  born  Sozopolis,  Pisidia,  ca.465,  died  Xois, 
Egypt,  8  Feb.  538.  Severos  was  a  Monophysite 
theologian  and  saint  of  the  Monophysite  church. 
He  studied  philosophy  and  law,  came  under  the 
influence  of  Peter  the  Iberian  and  entered  mo- 
nastic  life.  In  508  he  went  to  Constantinople  to 
plead  for  the  persecuted  Monophysite  monks  of 
Palestine;  while  in  the  capital  he  acquired  the 
favor  of  Anastasios  I.  In  512  he  became  bishop 
of  Antioch.  He  was  a  tireless  administrator,  but 
upon  the  accession  of  Justin  I,  he  was  exiled  and 
took  up  residence  in  Egypt.  An  attempted  rec- 
onciliation  under  Justinian  I  (535/6)  failed,  and 
Severos  was  condemned  by  a  council  in  Constan- 
tinople  in  536. 

Severos  was  the  leading  spokesman  for  mod- 
erate  Monophysitism,  rejecting  both  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon  and  the  teachings  of  Eutyches  and 
Julian  of  Halirarnassos.  Severos  understood 
the  divine  nature  in  Christ  as  his  hypostasis  or 
prosopon  and  therefore  professed  his  single  physis, 
but  he  accepted  that  the  complete  humanity  of 
Christ  was  distinct  from  the  nature/hypostasis  of 
the  Logos;  he  refuted  Julian  and  considered 
Christ’s  body  before  the  Resurrection  as  corrupt- 
ible  and  Christ  as  consubstantial  with  the  Father 
only  according  to  his  divinity.  However,  in  Se- 
veros  this  “perfect  humanity”  did  not  form  a 
nature  or  hypostasis  but  only  an  annex  of  the 
single  divine  physis. 

Frequently  accused  of  pagan  tendencies,  Se- 
veros  was  cosmopolitan  and  steeped  in  the  teach- 
ings  of  the  Greek  fathers.  He  had  no  desire  to 
found  a  regional,  rurally  based  church,  yet  his 
teachings  were  the  basis  of  Monophysite  theology. 
He  wrote  voluminously,  although  most  of  his  works 
are  preserved  only  in  a  Syriac  translation  by  James 
of  Edessa.  His  biography  by  Zacharias  of  My- 
tilene  survives  in  a  Syriac  version  (W.  Bauer  in 
Aufsätze  und  kleine  Schriften,  ed.  G.  Strecker  [Tüb- 
ingen  1967]  210—28). 

source.  M.-A.  Kugener,  “Vie  de  Sévère  par  Zacharie  le 
Scholastique,”  PO  2  (1903)  3—1 15. 
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ed.  Les  Homilìae  cathedrales  de  Séuère  d’Antioche,  ed.  R. 
Duval  et  al.,  17  vols.  (Paris  1906-76),  with  Fr.  tr.  Liber 
contra  impium  Grammaticum,  ed.  J.  Lebon,  3  vols.  in  6  (Paris 
1929-38),  with  Lat.  tr.  Oraliones  ad  Nephalium,  ed.  idem,  2 
vols.  (Louvain  1949),  with  Lat.  tr.  Le  Philalèthe,  ed.  R. 
Hespel,  2  vols.  (Louvain  1952),  with  Fr.  tr.  La  polémique 
antijulianiste,  ed.  idem,  3  vols.  in  8  (Louvain  1964-7  1),  with 
Fr.  tr.  CPG,  vol.  3,  nos.  7022-80. 

lit.  J.  Lebon,  Le  Monophysisme  séuérien  (Louvain  1909; 
rp.  New  York  1978).  Frend,  M onophysite  Mwemenl  202-76. 
Chesnut,  Three  Christologies  9-56.  A.  Vööbus,  “Eine  Ent- 
deckung  von  zwei  neuen  Biographien  des  Severos  von 
Antiochien,”  BZ  68  (1975)  1-3.  H.  Brakmann,  “Severos 
utiter  der  Alexandrinern,”  JbAChr  26  (1983)  54-58.  i. 
Torrance,  Christology  after  Chalcedon:  Seuerus  of  Antioch  and 
Sergius  the  Monophysite  (Norwich  1988).  -T.E.G. 

SEXTUS  JULIUS  AFRICANUS.  See  Africanus, 
Sextus  Julius. 

SEXUALITY  was  pervaded  by  a  hypocritical  dou- 
ble  standard  in  Byz.  as  in  other  medieval  societies. 
While  men  appreciated  female  charms  and  em- 
ployed  prostitutes  and  concubines  for  sexual 
adventures,  they  expected  moral  purity  of  their 
female  relatives.  A  rich  inheritance  of  erotic  f.pi- 
grams  and  romances,  preserved  and  developed 
in  later  Byz.  editions,  extolled  the  physical  plea- 
sures  of  love,  yet  girls  were  expected  to  guard 
their  virginity  until  their  wedding  night  and 
wives  were  to  conceal  their  physical  charms.  The 
contrast  between  ecclesiastical  canons  governing 
morality  and  popular  enjoyment  of  sex  reflected 
this  chasm.  Some  church  fathers  considered  sex- 
ual  intercourse  an  evil  necessary  for  procreation, 
and  therefore  condemned  all  sexual  relations  de- 
signed  for  pleasure  as  fornication  ( porneia );  John 
Chrysostom,  however,  viewed  legitimate  inter- 
course  as  less  important  for  procreation  than  for 
the  avoidance  of  fornication.  The  church  in- 
cluded  marriace  in  the  sacraments,  but  at  the 
same  time  might  recommend  partial  abstinence 
as  practiced  by  Cyril  Phileotes  and  his  wifc,  or 
even  complete  celibacy. 

Throughout  Byz.  society  feminine  beauty  was 
admired  and  women,  including  virgins,  nuns,  and 
prepubescent  girls,  were  regularly  seduced;  even 
monks  who  had  taken  vows  of  chastity  were  oc- 
casionally  convicted  of  sexual  crimes  (M.-H.  Con- 
gourdeau,  REB  40  [1982]  103—16).  Moral  stan- 
dards  were  established  more  by  the  imperial  court, 
where  emperors  might  take  mistresses,  than  by 
celibate  bishops.  Male  descriptions  of  sex  were 


couched  in  martial  imagery:  “a  Herculean  combat 
.  .  .  an  erotic  assault  on  the  female  citadel  of 
virginity.”  In  contrast,  sexual  advances  by  women, 
as  recorded  in  daily  life  or  in  dreams  (S.  Ober- 
helman,  BS  47  [1986]  8—24),  were  usually  char- 
acterized  as  a  devilish  temptation  to  corrupt  men. 

Sexual  intercourse,  as  in  the  mating  of  Zimri 
and  Chasbi  (Num  25:7—18),  was  depicted  fairly 
explicitly  in  Octateuch  MSS,  for  example,  Vat.  gr. 
747,  fol.i78v.  (For  Byz.  attitudes  toward  the  na- 
ked  body,  see  Nude,  The.) 

lit.  H. G.  Beck,  Byzantinisches  Erotikon  (Munich  1986).  C. 
Cupane,  “Byzantinísches  Erotikon:  Ansichten  und  Einsich- 
ten JÖB  37  (1987)  213-33.  P.  Brown,  The  Body  andSociety: 
Men,  Women  and  Sexual  Renunciation  in  Early  Christianity 
(New  York  1988).  E.  Patlagean  in  Veyne,  Priuate  Life  1:599- 
609,618-24.  -J.H. 

SGOUROPOULOS  (XyovpÓ7rovXoç,  from  cryoôpoç, 
“curly,”  +  the  diminutive  -zrovXoç),  a  family  first 
appearing  in  the  late  1 3th  C.  Manuel,  pansebastos, 
sebastos,  and  domestihos  ton  anatolihon  thematon  ( 1 286— 
93),  apparently  corresponded  with  Michael  Ga- 
bras  ca.  1308.  Demetrios,  a  retainer  of  John  VI 
Kantakouzenos,  was  captured  by  Alexios  Aporau- 
kos  in  1341.  Stephen  held  the  office  of  protono- 
tarios  at  Trebizond  and  wrote  six  poems,  some 
dedicated  to  Alexios  III  Romnenos,  emperor  of 
Trebizond  (1349—90;  Hunger,  Lit.  2:115).  By  far 
the  best  known  i5th-C.  Sgouropoulos  was  De- 
metrìos,  who  copied  MSS  for  Cardinal  Bessarion 
(1443  at  Florence)  and  for  Francesco  Filelfo 
(1444—45  at  Milan);  afterwards  he  went  to  Kas- 
toria  and  Thessalonike.  In  1472—73  he  corre- 
sponded  with  Theodore  Gazes  as  well  as  with 
Filelfo  (Gamillscheg-Harlfinger,  Repertonum,  no. 
101).  Many  other  known  members  of  this  fam- 
ily  were  clergymen,  esp.  priests.  Of  particular  note 
are  two  i4th-C.  composers  of  ecclesiastical  music, 
George  (also  domestikos)  and  John  (also  deacon — 
M.K.  Chatzegiakoumcs,  Mousiha  clieirograpiia 
Tourkokratias,  1453-183 2  [Athens  1975]  381).  A 
patriarchal  document  of  ca.1400  mentions  a  cer- 
tain  Sgouropoulina  (MM  2:429.9).  Relations  to 
nobler  Byz.  families  are  unattested,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  Doukas  Sgouropoulos,  who  wrote  a 
codex  containing  medical  works  in  the  i4th  C. 
Their  connections  to  Leo  Sgouros  and  his  rela- 
tives  are  not  attested. 

lit.  Polemis,  Douhai  175L  Gabras,  Letters  1:35,  54. 

-E.T. 
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SGOUROS,  LEO,  independent  lord  of  Corinth 
and  the  Argolid;  died  Corinth  1207/8.  He  suc- 
ceeded  his  father  as  an  official  in  Nauplia  and 
ca.i  198  participated  in  levying  a  tax  on  Athens. 
Circa  1201,  after  Dobromir  Chrysos  and  Manuel 
Kamytzes  seized  Thessaly,  Sgouros  (Syoiipóç,  Fr. 
Asgur)  made  himself  independent.  He  captured 
Argos,  killing  its  bishop,  then  Corinth,  where  he 
flung  its  metropolitan  from  the  Acrocorinth.  Mi- 
chael  Stryphnos  vainly  sought  to  subdue  him 
(1201—02).  Taking  advantage  of  the  Fourth  Cru- 
sade’s  attack  on  Constantinople,  Sgouros  enlisted 
the  piratical  inhabitants  of  Aigina  for  an  attack 
on  Athens.  Its  metropolitan,  Michael  Choniates, 
held  the  Acropolis,  but  the  city  was  burned;  Sgou- 
ros  marched  against  Thebes,  which  immediately 
surrendered.  Advancing  into  Thessaly  (summer 
1204),  he  encountered  the  fleeing  AIexios  III  and 
married  his  daughter  Eudokia  (already  the  wife 
of  Alexios  V).  When  Boniface  of  Montferrat 
entered  Thessaly  (autumn  1204),  Sgouros  re- 
treated  to  the  Acrocorinth,  where  he  defended 
himself  until  his  death  (R.-J.  Loenertz,  Bymntion 
43  t 1 973]  389-91)- 

lit.  Brand,  Byzantium  152— 54,  244!.  -C.M.B. 

SGRAFFITO  WARE,  perhaps  the  most  charac- 
teristic  type  of  Byz.  decorated  pottery.  Sgraffito 
technique,  probably  imported  from  Persia,  in- 
volved  a  two-step  firing  process  in  which  dark  clay 
vessels  were  first  covered  with  a  white  slip,  usually 
only  011  the  interior,  and  given  a  preliminary 
firing.  Designs  were  then  scratched  through  the 
slip,  revealing  the  darker  clay  beneath,  and  a 
vitreous  glaze,  usually  pale  yellow  or  green,  was 
applied.  When  the  vessel  was  fired  a  second  time 
the  glaze  over  the  scratches  appeared  darker  than 
that  over  the  white  slip.  Designs  included  geo- 
metric  and  decorative  motifs  as  well  as  figures  of 
birds,  fish,  animals,  and  humans;  some  of  the 
latter  have  been  identified  as  Digenes  Arritas 
(A.  Frantz,  Bymntion  15  [1940-41]  87-91).  “In- 
cised  Ware”  involved  a  variation  of  sgraffito  tech- 
nique  in  which  the  background  of  the  design  was 
cut  away,  leaving  the  figure  lighter  and  the  back- 
ground  darker.  Incised  and  sgraffito  techniques 
were  frequently  combined  and  glaze-painted  de- 
signs  were  often  added  (Painted  Sgraffito  Ware). 
Byz.  sgraffito  ware  developed  in  the  1 1  th  C.  and 
reached  its  high  point  in  terms  of  qualìty  in  the 
i2th  C.  It  continued  to  be  produced  well  into 


Sc.raffito  Ware.  Interior  of  a  bowl  with  sgrafitto  de- 
sign;  1 3th —  1 4th  C.  Dumbarton  Oaks,  Washington,  D.C. 


Ottoman  times.  The  ware  was  manufactured  at 
many  places  throughout  the  eastern  Mediterra- 
nean  and  some  specific  styles  (such  as  Zeuxippos 
Ware)  have  been  identified. 

lit.  Morgan,  Pottery  1 15-66.  -T.E.G. 

SHÄHÎN  (2,ar)v),  general  of  Chosroes  II;  died 
late  625/6?  in  campaign  in  Asia  Minor  or  Persar- 
menia.  Shâhln  led  the  Persian  army  that  broke 
Byz.  defenses  in  611,  captured  Mardin,  Amida, 
and  Martyropolis,  invaded  Armenia,  and  pene- 
trated  into  Cappadocia.  He  wintered  in  Caesarea, 
where  Prisros  ineptly  besieged  him  but  allowed 
his  forces  to  escape  in  612.  In  616  Shähîn  led  his 
army  across  Asia  Minor  to  besiege  Chalcedon, 
where  he  personally  negotiated  with  Herakleios. 
Shähln’s  pressure  on  Chalcedon  forced  Hera- 
kleios  to  send  three  ambassadors  to  Chosroes  with 
proposals  for  peace.  Shähín  and  his  army  re- 
turned  to  Persia  with  the  ambassadors,  but  Chos- 
roes  rejected  peace  and  threatened  his  general. 
In  617  Shähîn  captured  Chalcedon,  probably  con- 
tributing  to  the  fall  of  other  Byz.  strongholds  in 
Anatolia.  Shâhîn  led  major  armies  in  624  and 
625.  Herakleios  fell  upon  and  decisively  defeated 
Shähîn  in  624  after  penetrating  into  Persia.  Nar- 
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ratives  of  the  campaigns  of  624—25  are  very  con- 
fused.  In  625  (?)  Shähîn’s  army  dissolved  between 
Tigranocerta  and  Nachisevan  in  Persarmenia.  Fear 
of  Chosroes’  fury  at  this  disaster  allegedly  caused 
Shähín  to  fall  sick  and  die. 

lit.  A.  Pernice,  L'hnperatore  Eraclio  (Florence  1903)  60- 
63,  68-74,  130.  Stratos,  Byzantium  1:115-17,  157-61.  Raegi, 
“New  Evidence”  322-26.  -W.F..K. 

SHAHRBARÁZ  (£ap/3apa£âç,  lit.  “Wild  Boar  of 
the  Empire”),  Persian  general;  Sasanian  king  (630); 
died  Ctesiphon  Apr.  630.  In  606/7  he  com- 
manded  the  Persian  invasion  of  Mesopotainia. 
Profiting  from  the  unstable  situation  in  Byz.  after 
the  coup  of  Herahleios,  Shahrbarâz  invaded 
Syria,  in  613  occupied  Damascus,  and  in  614 
Jerusalem  (the  attack  described  by  Antiochos 
Strategos)  whence  the  fragments  of  the  True 
Cross  were  carried  away  to  Ctesiphon.  He  prob- 
ably  invaded  Egypt  ca.616  and  took  Alexandria 
in  619.  In  622  Herakleios  started  the  counter- 
offensive  (N.  Oikonomides,  BMGS  1  [1975]  1-9), 
but  in  626  Shahrbaräz  led  an  army  to  Constanti- 
nople  and  besieged  the  city  with  the  help  of  the 
Avars,  Then  the  attitude  of  Shahrbaräz  toward 
Byz.  altered  because  of  his  growing  respect  for 
Herakleios,  tensions  with  Chosroes  II,  or  his  in- 
clination  toward  Christianity. 

Shahrbarâz’s  position  during  the  short  reign  of 
Kavad-Shîrüya  is  unknown,  but  after  the  king’s 
death  Shahrharâz  met  HerakIeios  at  Arabissos  in 
July  629.  Herakleios  agreed  to  support  the  Sa- 
sanian  general’s  efforts  to  win  the  Persian  throne, 
and  Shahrbaräz  restored  the  True  Cross  to  the 
Byz.  Shahrbarâz  assumed  the  throne  on  27  Apr. 
630  with  the  help  of  Byz.  troops.  He  supported 
Christians  in  Persia,  and  Niketas,  his  son,  was 
probably  Chrìstian.  After  three  months  (or  40 
days)  Shahrbarâz  was  assassinated  in  a  conspiracy 
led  by  Bôrändukht,  the  daughter  of  Chosroes  II. 
Afraid  of  Herakleios’s  possible  intervention,  she 
sent  the  Nestorian  katholikos  Iso'yahb  as  envoy  to 
him  and  acknowledged  Byz.  tutelage  over  the 
country. 

LiT.  Mango,  “La  Perse  Sassanide”  105-18.  A.  Kolesni- 
kov,  “Iran  v  naíale  VII  veka,”  PSb  22  (ig7o)  gof. 

-W.E.K. 


SHAYZAR  (Xé£ep,  ancient  Sizara,  or  Larissa,  now 
Sayjar  in  northern  Syria),  city  on  the  Orontes 
River,  mentioned  several  times  in  late  Roman 


itineraria  as  a  station  on  the  Orontes.  A  bishopric 
by  325,  in  the  hrst  half  of  the  6th  C.  Larissa  was 
the  scene  of  a  battle  between  the  Monophysite 
partisans  of  Peter  of  Apameia  and  local  Orthodox 
monks  (Mansi  8:1  131 D).  In  638  its  citizens  re- 
ceived  the  Arabs  with  open  arms.  From  the  sec- 
ond  half  of  the  ìoth  C.  onward,  the  Byz.  tried  to 
regain  Shayzar.  Nikephoros  II  Phokas  briefly  took 
the  city  in  968;  Basil  II  recaptured  it  temporarily 
in  994/5  and  more  lastingly  in  999,  after  destroy- 
ing  its  aqueduct.  On  19  Dec.  1081  the  Muslims 
obtained  the  citadel  by  treaty  with  a  bishop  resid- 
ing  in  Shayzar.  John  II  Romnenos  unsuccessfully 
besieged  it  29  Apr,— 21  May  1138.  Despite  the 
efforts  of  the  Crusaders,  Shayzar  remained  Arab. 

Usämah  ibn  Munqidh  describes  Shayzar,  his 
native  city,  as  a  fortress  built  on  a  steep  ridge;  the 
citadel  had  three  gates;  the  neighborhood  was 
well  watered  and  had  rich  vegetation.  Byz.  ma- 
sonry  is  still  visible  at  Shayzar  amid  later  work. 

lit.  E.  Honigmann,  RE  2.R.  3  (1929)  419.  Idem,  EI 
4.-288f.  '  '  -M.M.M. 

SHEEP  (irpófiaTOt)  probably  constituted  the  prin- 
cipal  kind  of  domesticated  animal  in  Byz.,  al- 
though  it  is  not  always  possible  to  distinguish  them 
from  goats  in  the  documents;  they  supplied  meat, 
cheese,  and  wool.  The  flocks  of  the  great  land- 
owners  were  enormous:  thus  John  VI  Kanta- 
kouzenos  (Kantak.  2:185.8)  complained  that  he 
had  lost  70,000  sheep  when  his  property  was 
confiscated  in  1341/2.  Praktika  of  the  i4th  C.  show 
a  precipitous  decline  of  flocks:  in  1300/1  the  vil- 
lageof  Gomatou  possessed  1,131  sheepand  goats, 
in  1320/1  only  6 1 2,  and  in  1341  a  mere  10  animals 
(Laiou,  Peasant  Society  174).  A  peasant  household 
might  own  up  to  300  sheep  and  goats;  the  Vlachs 
were  esp.  active  in  sheep  breeding.  Sheep  were 
particularly  suited  to  the  practice  of  transhu- 
mance;  the  vita  of  Lazaros  of  Mt.  Galesios 
describes  large  flocks  guarded  by  dogs  inoving 
across  Cappadocia.  This  led  to  the  perennial  con- 
Hict  between  settled  agriculturists  and  migrating 
shepherds  (J.G.  Keenan,  ECS  28  [1985]  245—59). 

Images  of  sheep  and  Iambs  occupied  an  impor- 
tant  place  in  Christian  allegory:  they  were  a  met- 
aphor  for  Christ,  the  Lamb  of  God,  and  for  his 
Hock;  sheep  were  the  righteous  at  the  Last  Judg- 
ment.  On  the  other  hand,  humanity  was  referred 
to  as  “lost  sheep,”  and  “unbranded  sheep’’  were 
people  untouched  by  baptism.  The  laity  was  com- 
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monly  designated  as  sheep  or  a  flock  ( poimnion ), 
whereas  the  bishop  was  called  shepherd  ( poimen ). 

-A.K. 

SHENOUTE  (1lpov6lo<;,  lit.  “child  of  God”),  he - 
goumenos  (from  388)  of  a  monastery  in  Atripe 
(near  Sohag,  Upper  Egypt),  now  called  the  White 
Monastery  or  the  Monastery  of  Shenoute;  born 
ca.350,  died  466  (previously  suggested  date  ca.451) 
at  the  White  monastery;  feastday  in  the  Coptic 
church  1  July.  Born  to  Christian  parents,  he  en- 
tered  the  White  Monastery  (ruled  by  his  uncle 
Pgôl)  ca.370.  Under  his  leadership  the  monastery 
complex  grew  to  approximately  2,200  monks  and 
1,800  nuns.  Strict  discipline,  including  physical 
punishment,  was  the  rule,  and  Shenoute  intro- 
duced  a  formal  vow  of  obedience  as  a  further 
means  of  control.  As  a  strong  supporter  of  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,  he  attended  the  Council  of  Ephe- 
sus  in  431.  He  was  very  active  in  the  area  around 
the  monastery:  attacking  pagan  temples,  instruct- 
ing  local  Christians,  and  providing  shelter  for  the 
population  during  barbarian  invasions. 

Shenoute  spoke  and  wrote  in  Coptic  (though 
he  probably  knew  Greek).  He  left  many  ietters, 
homilies,  and  apocalypses  written  in  a  vigorous 
style  and  dealing  mainly  with  the  monastic  life 
and  Christian  virtue.  Early  studies  of  Shenoute 
(Leipoldt)  maintained  that  he  lacked  theological 
sophistication,  but  recently  discovered  texts  imply 
understanding  of  current  theological  problems. 
He  eagerly  polemicized  agaìnst  Gnosticism  as  it 
was  expressed  in  the  texts  of  Nag  Hammadi  (T. 
Orlandi,  HThR  75  [1982]  85—95),  and  against 
Nestorianism.  Closely  connected  with  the  patriar- 
chate  of  Alexandria,  he  followed  the  Christology 
of  Cyril,  stressing  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  and 
the  soteriological  aspect  of  Christ’s  mission  (H.F. 
Weiss,  BSAC  20  [1969-70]  177-209).  His  pupil 
Besa  composed  his  Life. 

ed.  Vita  et  opera  amnta ,  ed.  J.  Leipoldt,  tr.  H.  Wiesmann, 
5  vols.  (Paris-Louvain  1906-51).  Oeuvres,  ed.  E.  Amélineau, 
2  vols.  (Paris  1907-14),  with  Fr.  tr. 

source.  Besa,  The  Life  of  Shenoute,  tr.  D.  Bell  (Ralama- 
zoo,  Mich.,  1983). 

ut.  J.  Leipoldt,  Schenute  von  Atripe  (Leipzig  1903).  J. 
Timbie,  “The  State  of  Research  011  the  Career  of  Shenoute 
of  Atripe,”  in  Roots  of  Egypt ■  Chnst.  258-70.  T.  Orlandi, 
DìctSpir,  fascs.  92-94  (1989)  787-804.  -J.A.T.,  A.K. 


SHIELD-RAISING,  a  military  ceremony  of  im- 
perial  accession.  Byz.  borrowed  it  from  Germanic 
custom  when  Western  troops  raised  Julian  on  a 
shield  during  his  acclamation  at  Paris  (361). 
Shield-raising  featured  regularly  in  accessions  down 
to  Phohas  and  may  have  connoted  solar  symbol- 
ism  (E.H.  Kantorowicz,  DOP  17  [1963]  119—77). 
The  sources  mention  no  further  shield-raising 
during  coronations  until  the  i3th  C.,  except  the 
usurpations  of  Peter  Deljan  and  Leo  Tornikios. 
Constantine  VII  ( De  adm.  imp.  38.51—53)  con- 
sidered  it  a  Khazar  custom,  yet  Old  Testament 
illustration  depicts  shield-raising  in  connection  with 
accession  and  majesty,  and  it  crops  up  in  the  1 2th- 
C.  romance  by  Theodore  Prodromos,  Rhodanthe 
and  Dosihles  (5.107—14).  This  motif  may  reflect  a 
shift  toward  a  more  militarist  political  ideology 
(A.  Kazhdan  in  Prédication  et  propagande  au  moyen 
âge  [Paris  1983]  13-28).  Shield-raising  was  re- 
vived  no  later  than  Theodore  II  Laskaris  (1254) 
and  was  used  often  thereafter.  A  ì^th-C.  cere- 
monial  book  (pseudo-Kod.  255.20—256.20)  places 
shield-raising  before  the  emperor’s  entry  into  Hagia 
Sophia  for  anointing  and  coronation;  he  was 
acclaimed  as  he  was  raised  on  a  shield  held  by  the 
patriarch  and  dignitaries  of  the  realm  arranged 
in  order  of  precedence.  Shield-raising  was  also 
used  for  the  accession  of  co-emperors. 

lit.  C.  Walter,  “Raising  on  a  Shield  in  Byzantine  Icon- 
ography,”  REB  33  (1975)  133-75-  -M.McC. 

SHIP  (mûç,  tt\olov).  Byz.  merchant  ships  were 
smaller  than  those  of  antiquity,  although  large 
merchantmen  were  built  to  transport  grain  well 
into  the  6th  C.  (Rudakov,  Kul’tura  16  ìf).  The 
decreased  volume  in  trade,  limited  means  of  in- 
vestment  in  shipbuilding,  and  lack  of  security  on 
maritime  routes  after  the  early  7th  C.  prompted 
construction  of  small,  rapid  vessels  capable  of 
carrying  sufficient  cargo  yet  still  outdistancing 
hostile  ships.  The  common  name  for  a  merchant 
ship,  dorkon  (“gazelle”),  refers  to  its  speed.  Ar- 
chaeological  excavation  of  a  7th-C.  shipwreck  has 
uncovered  a  Byz.  merchantman  of  approximately 
20  m  in  length,  5.3  m  in  width  (length  to  beam 
ratios  were  usually  3: 1  or  4:1),  with  a  shallow  keel 
and  rounded  hull,  features  suitable  for  coastal 
sailing  and  not  much  more.  She  had  a  cargo 
capacity  of  60  tons  and  room  for  a  few  passengers; 
a  crew  of  six  to  eíght  was  sufficient  for  her  op- 


SHIELD.  See  Armor. 
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eration.  The  hatch  was  in  the  ship’s  bow,  the 
galley  in  the  stern.  The  most  common  types  of 
Byz.  ships  were  the  dromon,  chf.landion,  and 

GALEA. 

As  depicted  in  illustrations  (such  as  the  gth-C. 
Paris  Gregory),  merchant  ships  were  round- 
hulled  and  had  one,  two,  or  three  masts  support- 
ing  triangular  (lateen)  sails  on  a  slanting  yardarm; 
the  rigging  was  simple  since  this  type  of  sail  could 
be  handled  from  the  deck  of  the  ship.  Two  oars 
on  either  side  of  the  stern  were  for  steering. 
Details  on  Byz.  ships  are  scant  after  the  nth  C. 
There  are  illustrations  from  the  i4th  C.  showing 
ships  thought  to  be  Byz.  galleys  modeled  after 
Genoese  types  (M.  Goudas,  Byzantis  2  [1912]  329- 
57);  similar  ships  operated  between  Constantino- 
ple  and  Trebizond  (A.  Bryer,  Mariner’s  Mirror  52 
[1966]  3—12),  but  whether  they  were  Byz.  or 
Western  in  design  is  unknown. 

ur.  F.H.  van  Doorninck,  “Byzantium,  Mistress  of  the 
Sea:  330-641,”  in  A  History  of  Seafaring,  ed.  G.F.  Bass  (New 
York-London  1972)  133-58-  B.M.  Kreutz,  “Ships,  Ship- 
ping  and  the  Implications  of'  Change  in  the  Early  Medieval 
Mediterranean,”  Yiator  7  (1976)  79-109.  J.H.  Pryor,  Ge- 
ography,  Technology,  and  War  (Oxford  1988)  25-86.  C.  Vil- 
lain  Gandossi,  “L’iconographie  des  navires  au  Haut  Moyen 
Age,”  in  Horizons  marins,  itinéraires  sptrituels,  eds.  H.  Dubois, 
J.-C.  Hocguet,  A.  Vauchez,  voI.  2  (Paris  1987)  77-96. 

-E.M. 

SHIPBUILDING  ( vavrrr}yía )  in  Byz.  gradually 
evolved  from  the  Greco-Roman  technique  of  outer 
shell  construction  to  full  frame-first  construction. 
In  shell  construction,  the  keel  was  laid  and  the 
stempost  and  sternpost  tìxed  to  it.  The  hull  was 
then  built  up  plank  by  plank,  without  a  prepara- 
tory  frame.  The  planks  were  trimmed  and  edge- 
joined  by  mortise  and  tenon  joints  at  close  inter- 
vals  to  ensure  a  tight  fit.  Supporting  inner  frames 
were  then  nailed  to  the  already  finished  hull,  but 
the  ship’s  strength  and  impermeability  rested  in 
the  outer  shell,  the  construction  of  which  required 
a  high  Ievel  of  skilled  labor.  Archaeological  evi- 
dence  from  a  7th-C.  shipwreck,  however,  reveals 
a  hybrid  method  of  construction.  Shell  construc- 
tion  was  used  to  build  the  hull  up  to  the  water 
line,  then  the  frames  were  installed  and  the  thick 
side  timbers  (wales)  nailed  to  them  to  complete 
the  hull  structure.  The  workmanship  was  not  as 
painstaking  as  in  full-shell  construction,  but  frame 
construction  was  simpler,  faster,  and  more  eco- 
nomical. 


The  earliest  confirmation  of  full  frame-first 
construction  is  from  an  1  ìth-C.  wreck.  The  hull’s 
structure  and  strength  now  depended  entirely  on 
the  inner  frame,  and  frequent  caulking  ensured 
impermeability;  the  once  precisely  and  closely  fit- 
ted  edge-joining  necessary  in  shell  construction 
disappeared  from  use.  As  in  antiquity,  the  pre- 
ferred  woods  were  oak  or  elm  for  the  frames  and 
keel,  and  pine,  cypress,  or  cedar  for  the  hull 
planking.  The  Byz.  were  also  familiar  with  the 
monoxyla  of  the  Slavs  and  Rus’  (vessels  hollowed 
out  from  a  single  tree  trunk)  no  later  than  626 
(D.  Obolensky  in  De  adm.  imp.  2:23-25). 

Shipbuilders  ( naupegoi )  are  mentioned  in  the 
sources,  as  are  the  ralaphatai,  who  caulked  the 
finished  ship.  Shipyards  were  spread  throughout 
the  empire  during  the  6th  C.,  but  most  shipbuild- 
ing  was  concentrated  at  Constantinople  after  the 
7th  C.  under  the  supervision  of  the  exartistes  (Oi- 
konomides,  Listes  316).  Several  seals  of  exartistai 
(Laurent,  Corpus  2,  nos.  733—36)  are  dated  from 
the  7th  to  the  ìoth  C.  Provincial  fleets  were  con- 
structed  locally  in  the  maritime  themes  (Ahr- 
weiler,  Mer  419— 39).  Most  Byz.  representations  of 
shipbuilding  occur  in  the  context  of  the  construc- 
tion  of  Noah’s  Ark. 

i.it.  I..  Casson,  Ships  and  Seamanship  in  the  Ancìent  World 
(Princeton  1971)  201-23.  G.F.  Bass,  F.H.  van  Doorninck, 
jr.,  Yassi  Ada:  A  Seoenth-Century  Byianline  Shipwreck  (Col)ege 
Station,  Texas,  1982).  Eidem,  “An  1  ìth-Century Shipwreck 
at  Serçe  Liman,  Turkey,”  lnlernalional  Joumal  of  Naulical 
Archaeology  and  Underwater  Exploration  7  (1978)  119—21. 

-E.M. 

SHOEMAKER  (c tkvtsv<;,  itkutotó/xoç,  1)770817- 
pLotToppátpoç,  T^ayyápioç,  etc.),  one  of  the  most 
common  artisanal  professions:  John  Chrysostom 
includes  them  in  lists  of  typical  crafts  (e.g.,  “builder, 
carpenter,  hypodematorrhaphos ,  baker,  peasant, 
smith,  rope-maker” — PG  61:292. 14-15)  or  an  even 
shorter  selection  consisting  of  smith,  hypodemator- 
rhaphos,  and  pcasant  (PG  58:579.34-35).  Anot’ner 
of  his  lists  of  craftsmen  (PG  54:673.16-18)  men- 
tions  both  hypodematonhaphos  (sandalmaker?)  and 
skytotomos,  but  the  distinction  between  the  two  is 
unclear.  In  the  gth  C.  Theodore  of  Stoudios  also 
distinguished  the  same  two  kinds  of  shoemakers 
among  the  monk-artisans  of  his  monastery  (Do- 
broklonskij,  Feodor  1:412).  It  is  not  known  how 
shoemaking  was  organized  in  the  late  Roman  Em- 
pire.  In  the  vita  of  St.  Pachomios  (F.  Halkin,  Le 
corpus  athénien  de  Saint  Pachôme  [Geneva  1982]  84, 
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par.23)  a  shoemaker  is  described  who  did  not  sell 
the  sandals  he  produced,  giving  his  wares  to  an- 
other  person  to  market — but  the  available  data 
are  insufficient  to  decide  whether  this  case  is  reg- 
ular  or  exceptionaI. 

From  the  i2th  C.  onward,  the  traditional  terms 
for  shoemaker  began  to  be  replaced  by  the  word 
tzangarios  (maker  of  tzangia),  a  word  known  al- 
ready  from  papyri.  It  was  probably  a  vernacular 
expression:  Ptochoprodromos  (ed.  Hesseling- 
Pernot,  no. 4. 79-89)  describes  his  attempt  to  be- 
come  a  tsangares,  which  ended  unsuccessfully  when 
he  injured  himself  with  an  awl  ( sougli ).  Athanasios 
the  tzangares,  a  monk  of  the  Philotheou  monastery 
on  Mt.  Athos,  signed  an  act  of  1154  (Lavra  1, 
no.63.8),  and  a  damaged  and  undated  document 
mentions  a  maistor  of  tzangarioi  ( Lavra  1,  App. 
1.9).  Tzangarioi,  along  with  smiths  and  taiiors,  are 
the  most  frequently  mentioned  artisans  in  late 
Byz.  praktika  and  other  acts;  sometimes,  however, 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  the  word  is 
used  as  a  family  name  or  as  the  designation  of  a 
profession.  The  term  skytolomos  continued  to  be 
used  as  well,  however:  a  i4th-C.  historian  (Greg. 
2:850.29)  names  carpenters,  shoemakers  ( skytoto - 
moi),  and  smiths  as  the  most  typical  craftsmen  of 
Constantinople. 

Despite  the  large  numbers  of  shoemakers,  the 
ìoth-C.  Book  of  the  Eparch  does  not  include  a  guild 
for  this  profession,  but  only  for  the  harnessmak- 
ers  (lorotomoi).  Peira  51.7,  however,  considers 
the  shoemaker’s  trade,  skytotomike,  as  a  somateion. 
The  shoemaker’s  trade  was  regarded  with  scorn 
by  the  Byz.  A  ìoth-C.  story  about  the  shoemaker 
Zacharias  ( SynaxCP  233.27-33)  depicts  his  profes- 
sion  as  so  menial  that  he  was  poverty  stricken. 
Niketas  Choniates  (Nik.Chon.  349.17)  classes  cob- 
blers,  along  with  tanners  and  sausage  sellers,  among 
the  “stupid  and  ignorant”  members  of  the  popu- 
lation  of  Constantinople. 

lit.  Rudakov,  Kul’tura  145Í.  Koukoules,  tSios  2.1:2146 
Oikonomides,  Hommes  d’affaires  101,  n.192.  Kazhdan,  Der- 
evnja  i  gorod  233.  Smetanin,  Viz.obs(estvo  90.  -A.K. 

SHOES.  See  Footwear. 

SHRINES.  See  Pilgrimage. 

SHROUD  OF  TURIN.  See  Acheiropoieta. 


SIBT  IBN  AL-JAWZÎ,  more  fully  Shams  al-Dln 
abu’l  Muzaffar  Yüsuf,  Arab  historian;  born  Bagh- 
dad  1186,  died  Damascus  ìojan.  1257.  Because 
his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  famous  Muslim 
theologian  and  polyhistor  ibn  al-Jawzî,  he  was 
better  known  by  the  name  Sibt  (i.e.,  the  grandson 
of)  ibn  al-Jawzî.  After  finishing  his  studies  in 
Baghdad,  Sibt  traveled  extensively  before  settling 
in  Damascus.  There  he  gained  fame  as  a  legal 
expert  and  orator  exhorting  people  to  fight  the 
Crusaders;  he  himself  led  a  victorious  expedition 
to  Nâbulus. 

Although  Sibt  wrote  several  books,  he  is  best 
known  for  his  universal  chronicle,  The  Mirror  of 
Time  Reflecting  the  History  of  Prominent  People,  which 
begins  with  Creation  and  ends  with  the  year  of 
his  death.  Apart  from  its  value  for  students  of 
Islamic  history,  The  Mirror  constitutes  an  impor- 
tant  source  for  Byz.  history,  for  its  author  sheds 
new  light  on  the  Seljur  penetration  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor.  He  is  the  only  Arab  author  who  treats  exten- 
sively  the  peace  negotiations  between  Alp  Arslan 
and  Romanos  IV  Diogenes  after  the  battle  of 
Mantzikert  and  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  emperor 
(C.  Cahen,  Byzantion  9  [1934]  6170. 

ED.  Mir’ âtii’ z-Zeman  fî  Tarihi’ l-âyan,  ed.  A.  Sev>m  (Ankara 
1968).  Extracts  in  RHC  Orient.  3:517-75,  with  Fr.  tr. 

lit.  Brockelmann,  Lüteratur  1:424,  supp.  1:589.  C.  Cahen, 
“Les  chroniques  arabes  concernant  la  Syrie,  l’Égypte  et  la 
Mésopotamie,”  REI  10  (1936)  339L  M.H.M.  Ahmad  in 
Lewis-Holt,  Historians  gif.  M.  ben  Cheneb,  £/2  3:7526 

-A.S.E. 

SIBYLLINE  ORACLES  ( Xi.fivhhi.KOL  \prjcrn.oi),  a 
compilation  of  oracles  contained  in  14  books  of 
differing  dates  (2nd  C.  b.c.— a.d.  761  C.)  and 
provenance.  The  text  written  in  (defective)  hex- 
ameters  is  known  only  in  late  MSS  (i4th— i6th 
C.),  but  certain  oracles  were  quoted  by  church 
fathers  and  a  4th-C.  parchment  fragment  has 
been  discovered  (G.  Vitelli,  Atene  e  Roma  7  [1904] 
354f).  The  material  is  mostly  Jewish,  primarily 
from  Egypt,  with  substantial  Christian  insertions; 
the  latest  event  alluded  to  is  probably  the  Arab 
conquest  of  Egypt.  The  Prologue  is  of  the  6th  C. 
Its  main  goal  was  apologetic,  to  demonstrate  that 
Sybil,  the  renowned  pagan  prophetess,  was  an 
independent  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
faith.  The  oracles  emphasize  monotheism,  prom- 
ise  the  advent  of  a  glorious  kingdom  after  disas- 
ters  befall  mankind,  and  take  the  moral  position 
that  our  predicament  is  a  punishment  for  our  sins 
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and  can  be  avoided  by  righteousness.  Along  with 
warnings  to  reject  injustice  and  violence,  the  or- 
acles  specifically  attack  idolatry  and  sexuality.  They 
prophesy  the  suppression  of  the  cult  of  Serapis 
in  Alexandria  and  the  cult  of  Artemis  in  Asia 
Minor.  Book  8:217-50  contains  an  acrostic  with 
the  first  letters  of  each  line  spelling  the  Greek 
words  “Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God,  Savior,  Cross.” 

ED.  Die  Oracula  Sibyllina,  ed.  J.  Geffcken  (Leipzig  1902). 
Eng.  tr.  The  Old  Teslamenl  Pseudepigrapha,  ed.  J.  Charles- 
worth,  vol.  1  (Garden  City,  N.Y.  ,  1983)  317-42.  S.  Agou- 
rides,  “Sibyllikoi  Chresmoi,"  Theologia  55  (1984)  335-74, 
628-49  (ed.  of  bks.  3-4  only). 

lit.  J.  Collins,  The  Sibylline  Oracles  of  Egyptian  Judaism 
(Missoula,  Mont.,  1974).  V.  Nikiprowetzky,  La  Troisième 
Sibylle  (Paris  1970).  -F.R.T.,  A.K. 

SICHEM.  See  Neapolis. 

SICILIAN  VESPERS,  an  anti-Angevin  rebellion 
that  broke  out  in  Palermo  on  30  Mar.  (Geana- 
koplos,  infra  364,  n.101)  or  31  Mar.  (cf.  Franchi, 
infra  7)  1282.  It  took  its  name  from  the  first 
incidents  of  the  revolt  that  occurred  outside  the 
Church  of  S.  Spirito  just  before  the  vespers  ser- 
vice.  The  rule  of  Charles  I  of  Anjou  over  Sicily 
(1266—82)  was  unpopular.  The  Sicilians  became 
even  more  resentful  of  French  domination  when 
Charles  began  to  organize  a  massive  expedition 
against  Constantinople  after  the  Treaty  of  Orvieto 
(July  1281)  and  levied  special  taxes  to  support  his 
preparations  (W.  Percy,  Italuin  Quarterly  22,  no.84 
[1981]  75-78).  Since  Charles’s  projected  crusade 
had  the  blessing  of  the  pro-Angevin  pope  Martin 
IV  (1281—85),  who  excommunicated  Michael 
VIII,  Constantinople  was  in  great  danger.  Mi- 
chael,  always  the  skilled  diplomat,  negotiated  an 
alliance  with  Peter  III  of  Aragon  (1276—85),  who 
was  anxious  to  seize  control  of  Sicily  in  the  name 
of  his  wife  Constance,  daughter  of  Manfred,  the 
previous  king  of  Sicily.  Michael  sent  Peter  gold  to 
help  equip  his  fleet  for  an  attack  on  the  island 
and  apparently  also  gave  financial  support  to  con- 
spirators  in  Sicily  (C.N.  Tsirpanlis,  Bymntirm  4 
[1972]  299—329).  The  rebellion  spread  quickly 
and  Charles  was  forced  to  divert  his  expedition 
from  Constantinople  to  Sicily.  When  the  Ara- 
gonese  fleet  arrived  (Aug.  1281),  the  Angevins 
were  driven  from  the  island.  Thus,  Charles’s 
planned  attack  on  Constantinople  was  once  more 
postponed  and,  indeed,  never  realized.  Although 


Michael  VIII’s  role  in  the  Sicilian  Vespers  is  de- 
batable,  in  his  Autobiography  (ed.  H.  Grégoire,  By- 
mntion  29—30  [1959—60]  ch.  IX,  461)  he  did  take 
credit  for  being  the  instrument  of  God’s  deliver- 
ance  of  the  Sicilians. 

lit .  A.  Franchi,  I  Vespri  Sictliani  e  le  relaúoni  tra  Roma  e 
Bisanzio  (Palermo  1984).  S.  Runciman,  The  Sicilian  Vespers 
(Cambridge  1958).  Geanakoplos,  Michael  Pal.  335-67,  375- 
77-  -A.M.T. 

SICILY  (SifceMa),  Mediterranean  island  sepa- 
rated  from  the  toe  of  Italy  by  the  narrow  Strait 
of  Messina,  forming  a  link  between  Italy  and 
Africa.  In  the  4th  C.  and  the  first  half  of  the  5th 
C.,  Sicily  preserved  the  major  features  of  ancient 
economy  and  civilization:  flourishing  urban  cen- 
ters  (Syracuse,  Catania,  Palermo,  etc.),  latifundia 
of  great  landowning  families,  and  Latin  language 
and  culture.  With  the  loss  of  Afríca  to  the  Vandals 
in  the  5th  C.,  Sicily  became  a  major  source  of 
foodstuffs  for  the  city  of  Rome.  By  475,  after 
many  attacks,  the  Vandal  king  Gaiseric  con- 
quered  Sicily  along  with  Sardinia  and  Corsica, 
but  the  Vandals  had  to  relinquish  the  island  to 
the  Ostrogoths  in  491.  In  535—36,  during  the 
Gothic  war,  Belisarios  recovered  Sicily  for  Con- 
stantinople,  and  thereafter  the  island  remained 
under  Byz.  control,  despite  a  brief  invasion  by 
Totila  in  550. 

Although  justinian  I  sought  to  restore  tradi- 
tional  forms  of  Roman  law  and  landownership, 
there  were  major  changes  in  Sicily’s  agrarian  sys- 
tem:  the  letters  of  Pope  Gregory  1  reveal  an 
“atomization”  (the  term  of  Ruggini,  infra)  of  prop- 
erty  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  small  and 
medium-sized  allotments.  Colom  or  rustici  of  eccle- 
siastical  and  senatorial  estates  were  predominantly 
free  peasants  who  paid  rent  either  in  kind  or  in 
money  and  were  drafted  for  military  service.  There 
was  also  a  change  in  urban  character:  the  role  of 
the  city  becamc  primarily  administrativc  and  ec- 
clesiastical;  cities  also  served  as  fortified  refuges 
for  the  surrounding  population. 

Sicily  probably  formed  a  theme  by  the  end  of 
the  7th  C.  The  first  strategos  is  attested  ca.700;  the 
doukaton  of  Calabria  was  a  part  of  the  theme 
(Oikonomides,  Listes  351).  The  political  signifi- 
cance  of  Sicily  increased  esp.  between  663  and 
668,  when  the  imperial  court  of  Constans  II  re- 
sided  in  Syracuse.  Originally  under  Roman  eccle- 
siastical  jurisdiction,  Sicily  was  severed  from  it 
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ca.733  and  subordinated  to  the  patriarchate  of 
Constantinople.  The  hellenization  of  the  island 
was  enhanced  by  the  immigration  of  Greek  ref- 
ugees  from  Africa  and  probably  the  Balkan 
peninsula  in  the  7th-8th  C. 

Arab  raids  on  Sicily  began  in  652,  when  the 
caliph  Mu'äwiya  sent  a  flotilla  to  attack  the  island. 
Olympios,  the  exarch  of  Ravenna,  reportedly  came 
to  defend  Sicily.  The  Arabs  failed  to  make  any 
permanent  conquest  and  returned  home  with  some 
booty  and  captives.  The  Byz.,  in  their  turn,  used 
Sicily  as  a  base  for  their  attacks  on  North  Africa 
(e.g.,  an  expedition  against  Carthage  in  697).  In 
the  8th  C.  Muslims  attacked  Sicily  from  Africa 
and  from  Syria;  in  the  gth  C.  a  force  from  Spain 
joined  the  effort.  In  826  an  invasion  of  Arabs  was 
provoked  by  the  revolt  of  Euphemios,  the  Byz. 
naval  commander  in  Sicily,  who  offered  the  Agh- 
labid  ruler  of  North  Africa,  Ziyâdat-Alläh  (817— 
38),  suzerain  rights  over  Sicily  on  condition  that 
he  himself  (Euphemios)  be  governor  of  the  island 
with  the  honorific  title  of  basileus.  The  Arab  army 
met  firm  resistance  at  Syracuse  but  by  829  man- 
aged  to  establish  a  foothold  in  Mazara  (on  the 
west  coast)  and  Mineo  (in  the  interior).  In  831/2 
the  Arabs  seized  Palermo,  in  858/9  Enna  (Castro- 
giovanni),  in  878  Syracuse,  and  in  go2  Taormina. 
The  ultimate  stronghold,  Rametta,  fell  to  Arabs 
in  965. 

The  last  Byz.  attempt  to  recover  Sicily,  the  ex- 
pedition  of  George  Maniares  in  1038—42,  was  of 
short  duration.  In  1060  the  Normans  began  their 
invasion  of  the  island;  they  completed  their  con- 
quest  in  1091  with  the  capture  of  Noto.  The 
Norman  occupation  was  followed  by  the  transfer 
of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  Sicily  back  to 
Rome  and  the  establishment  of  the  Latin  rite; 
both  Greek  language  and  Byz.  administrative  and 
cultural  tradition  survived,  however,  well  through 
the  period  of  Norman  domination.  After  the  Nor- 
man  dynasty  came  to  an  end,  Sicily  fell  under  the 
control  of  Henry  VI  of  Germany  and  eventually 
of  Fredericr  II  Hohenstaufen.  In  the  late  i3th 
C.  it  was  under  the  unpopular  rule  of  Charles  I 
of  Anjou;  Michael  VIII  Palaiologos  organized  a 
coalition  against  Charles,  but  before  the  alliance 
took  effect  the  rebellion  of  1282,  called  the  Sicil- 
ian  Vespers,  put  Charles  to  flight.  Peter  of  Ara- 
gon  then  assumed  control  over  the  island. 

lit.  L.C.  Ruggini,  “La  Sicilia  fra  Roma  e  Bisanzio,”  in 
Stona  della  Sicilia,  voi.  3  (Naples  1980)  1-96.  A.  Guillou. 
“La  Sicilie  byzantine — état  de  recherches,”  ByzF  5  (1977) 


95-145.  S.  Lagona,  “La  Sicilia  tardo-antica  e  bízantina,” 
FelRavi  119-120  (1980)  111-30.  V.  von  Falkenhausen, 
“Chiesa  greca  e  Chiesa  latina  in  Sicilia  prima  della  conquista 
araba,"  Archwio  Stonco  Siracusano  5  (1978/85)  137-55.  Ladem, 
“II  monachesimo  greco  in  Sicilia,”  La  Sicilia  rupeslre  (Gala- 
tina  1 986)  135-74.  A.  Ahmad,  A  Histury  of  Islamic  Sicily 
(Edinburgh  1975).  F.  Giunta,  Bimntini  e  bnantinismo  nella 
Sicilia  Normanna  (Palermo  1974).  Q.  Cataudella,  “La  cultura 
bizantina  in  Sicilia,”  in  Storia  della  Sicilia,  voI,  4  (Naples 
1980)  1-56.  -A.K. 

SICRNESS.  See  Disf.ase. 

SIDE  (Si8 17),  city  of  Pamphylia,  a  metropolis  from 
the  5th  C.  Excavation  has  revealed  a  detailed 
picture  of  urban  development.  Side  occupied  a 
peninsula  defended  by  walls  restored  in  late  an- 
tiquity.  Colonnaded  streets  led  from  the  main  gate 
to  the  agora  and  theater,  thence  past  churches 
and  gymnasia  to  a  large  basilica  on  the  harbor; 
the  civic  buildings  were  extensively  restored  by 
comites  and  various  municipal  officials  called  pater 
poleos  in  the  jth— 6th  C.  This  period  saw  the  con- 
struction  of  a  new  bath  and  of  a  large  complex  of 
cathedral,  bishop’s  palace,  and  associated  build- 
ings.  Unfortunately,  the  chronology  of  most 
buildings  has  not  been  determined.  Side  also  had 
a  synagogue  that  served  its  Jewish  community. 
Circa  390  Amphilochios  of  Ironion  convoked  a 
large  council  in  Side  to  condemn  Messalianism. 
Photios  ( Bibl .,  cod.52)  read  its  minutes,  which  are 
now  lost.  G.  Ficker  ( Amphìlochiana  1  [Leipzig  1906] 
25gf)  suggested  that  the  council  had  convened  in 
the  5th  C.  and  was  presided  over  by  Amphilochios 
of  Side,  a  correspondent  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
but  his  conjecture  was  rejected  (Bardenhewer, 
Literatur  3:221,  n.4).  Side  flourished  through  the 
6th  C.  but  contracted  thereafter,  when  a  new 
fortification  wall  included  only  half  the  urban 
area.  The  Byz.  churches  of  Side,  which  include 
some  of  the  first  examples  of  the  inscribed-cross 
plan,  are  tiny  compared  with  earlier  churches; 
one  of  them  was  built  within  the  nave  of  the 
ruined  harbor  basilica.  Sources  of  the  ìith  C. 
describe  Side  as  abandoned. 

lit.  A.M.  Mansel,  Side  (Ankara  1978).  Idem,  Die  Ruinen 
von  Side  (Berlin  1963).  C.  Foss,  “Bryonianus  Lollianus  of 
Side,”  ZPapEpig  26  (1977)  161-71.  Idem,  “Attius  Philippus 
and  the  Walls  of  Side,”  ibid. ,  172-80.  -C.F. 

SIDON  (Siôẃp,  Ar.  $aydâ  in  Lebanon),  ancient 
Phoenician  city,  noted  during  the  Roman  period 
for  its  glass  industry  (R.  Dussaud,  Syna  1  [1920] 
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230—34)  and  factories  for  purple  dyeing.  Achilles 
Tatius  describes  its  inner  harbor,  where  ships 
could  safely  winter;  the  port  of  Sidon  was  appar- 
ently  restored  in  the  5th— 6th  C.  Roman  itineraria 
define  Sidon  as  a  station  on  the  route  from  An- 
tioch  to  Ptolemais.  The  law  school  of  Berytus 
reportedly  moved  there  temporarily  after  the 
earthquake  of  550/ 1 .  Bishops  of  Sidon  are  known 
from  325.  In  512  Sidon  housed  a  local  synod  in 
which  the  Monophysites  had  a  majority  despite 
the  resistance  of  Flavian  II,  patriarch  of  Antioch 
(T.  Nöldeke,  BZ  1  [1892]  333f)-  The  marlyrion  of 
St.  Phoras  at  Sidon  had  an  accommodation  for 
pilgrims  (Gerontius,  Life  of  Melania  the  Younger, 
ch.58,  242.13]).  In  637/8  the  city  fell  to  the  Arabs 
without  a  struggle.  Baldwin  I  of  Jerusalem  cap- 
tured  it  in  Dec.  1110  with  the  help  of  a  Norse 
fleet;  thereafter  the  Crusaders  retained  Sidon  un- 
til  Saladin  took  it  on  30  July  1 187. 

lit.  F.C.  Eiselen,  Sidon  (New  York  1907)  82-109.  Stein, 
Histoire  2:172,  758.  A.  Poidebard,  J.  Lauffray,  Sidon:  Amén- 
agemenis  antùjues  du  port  de  Saida  (Beirut  1951).  J.L.  La- 
Monte,  “The  Lords  of  Sidon  in  the  XIIth  &  XIILth  c.," 
Byzavtion  17(1944/5)  183—211.  -M.M.M. 

SIDONIUS,  more  fully  Gaius  Apollinaris  Sido- 
nius,  Latin  writer,  government  official,  bishop, 
and  saint;  born  Lyons  ca.431,  died  ca.4go;  feast- 
day  23  Aug.  A  scion  of  wealthy  Gallic  aristocrats, 
Sidonius  received  a  classical  and  Christian  edu- 
cation  in  his  native  city  and  at  Arles.  In  451  he 
married  Papianilla,  whose  father  Eparchius  Av- 
itus  became  Western  emperor  in  455,  celebrated 
the  next  year  by  Sidonius  in  a  verse  panegyric. 
After  Avitus’s  fall,  Sidonius  ingratiated  himself 
with  the  new  ruler  Majorian,  duly  celebrating 
him  in  verse  in  458;  he  subsequently  received 
offices  and  a  statue  was  erected  in  his  honor.  After 
Majorian’s  fall  (461),  Sidonius  retired  to  the  lei- 
sure  of  his  Gallic  estates  until  summoned  in  467 
on  an  embassy  to  Rome  before  the  new  emperor 
Anthemios,  to  whom  he  addressed  a  verse  pa- 
negyric  and  who  rewarded  Sidonius  with  the  pre- 
fecture  of  Rome  (468-69).  Abandoning  this  as 
uncongenial,  Sidonius  returned  to  Gaul  where 
ca.470  he  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Clermont- 
Ferrand.  He  survived  the  invasions  of  the  Visi- 
goths,  a  panegyric  to  whose  king  produced  his 
release  from  imprisonment  in  476. 

His  extant  works  comprise  24  poems  (eight 
panegyrics,  the  rest  short  occasional  pieces)  and 
about  150  letters  in  nine  books.  A  translation  of 


the  Life  of  Apollonios  of  Tyana  is  lost.  Sidonius 
can  tell  a  good  story  well,  but  his  style  is  less 
attractive  than  his  content.  Though  often  con- 
temptuous  of  the  barbarians,  he  provides  valuable 
vignettes  of  them;  while  sometimes  complacent  in 
the  face  of  impending  catastrophe,  he  was  not 
blinded  by  classical  nostalgia  to  the  contemporary 
realities  and  strove  to  preserve  the  position  of  his 
ciass  and  himself  by  paternalism  and  compromise. 

f.d.  Oeuvres,  ed.  A.  Loyen,  3  vo)s.  (Paris  1960-70),  with 
Fr.  tr.  Poems  and  Letters,  ed.  W.B.  Anderson,  2  vols.  (Lon- 
don-Cambridge,  Mass.,  1935-65),  with  Eng.  tr. 

lit.  C.E.  Stevens,  Sidonius  Apollinarìs  and  His  Age  (Ox- 
ford  1933).  N.K.  Chadwick,  Poetry  and  Letters  in  Early  Chns- 
tian  Gaul  (Cambridge  1955)  296-327.  R.  van  Dam,  Lead- 
ership  and  Community  in  Late  Antique  Gaul  (Berkeley  1985) 
157-78.  -B.B. 

SIEGE.  See  Artillery  and  Siege  Machinery;  De 
Obsidione  Toleranda. 

SIGE  (probably  Byz.  1vkíòes  or  1vKTji),  site  in 
Bithynia  on  the  Sea  of  Marmara  west  of  Mu- 
danya,  noted  for  its  church  of  the  Taxiarchs,  a 
cross-domed  basilica  with  narthex,  exonarthex, 
and  a  complex  of  late  additions.  The  church  pre- 
serves  some  of  its  sculptural  decoration  and  fres- 
coes.  A  ìgth-C.  inscripdon  dates  it  to  780,  a  chro- 
nology  that  suits  its  architectural  style.  As  one  of 
a  group  of  cross-domed  basilicas,  it  is  important 
in  establishing  the  development  of  Byz.  architec- 
ture  in  the  7th— 8th  C.  Constantine  XI  restored  it 
in  1448.  Janin  (infrá)  suggests  that  the  church  at 
Sige  should  be  identified  with  the  Church  of  St. 
Michael  at  the  Medirion  monastery,  but  the  latter 
seems  rather  to  have  been  located  just  south  of 
Trigleia. 

lit.  H.  Buchwald,  The  Church  of  the  Archangels  in  Sige 
near  Mudania  ienna  1  g6g).  Janin,  Eglises  cenlres  165,  i83f. 

-C.F. 

SIGILLION  (cnyíXMov),  generic  term  designat- 
ing  a  document  bearing  a  seal  (but  not  necessarily 
any  document  with  a  seal)  and  used  by  several 
chanceries.  Imperial  sigillia  (already  in  883;  few 
preserved  from  the  1  ìth  C.)  displayed  in  red  ink 
the  word  sigillion  and  the  emperor’s  autograph 
menologem,  but  not  necessarily  his  gold  seal  (this 
would  be  a  chrysoboullon  sigillion — see  Chryso- 
bull).  In  the  patriarchal  chancery,  the  term  si- 
gillion  (or  sigilliodes  gramma)  was  used  officially  first 
by  the  mid-i3th  C.  and  gradually  replaced  the 
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term  hypomnema  in  designating  the  most  solemn 
document  emanating  from  the  patriarch  (with  his 
full  signature)  in  order  to  set  in  stone  an  ecclesi- 
astical  law  or  rule  (often  voted  by  the  synod)  or  a 
privilege  granted  to  a  bishopric  or  a  monastery. 
The  sigillion  (or  sigilliodes  gramma)  of  public  offi- 
cials,  including  judges  (for  whom  the  hypomnema 
was  substantiated  legal  opinion)  and  tax  collectors, 
was  a  solemn  document  confirmed  with  their  lead 
seal. 

lit.  DöIger-Karayannopuios,  Urkundenlehre  ii2f.  Svo- 
ronos,  “Actes  des  fonctionnaires”  426f.  -N.O. 

SIGILLOGRAPHY.  Byz.  seals,  like  coins,  form 
an  unbroken  historical  record.  Because  of  the 
scarcity  of  Byz.  charters,  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
on  the  other,  the  large  number  of  extant  seals, 
sigillography  has  long  been  recognized  as  an  im- 
portant  auxiliary  discipline,  its  place  firmly  es- 
tablished  by  G.  Schlumberger  with  the  publication 
of  his  monumental  Sigillographie  de  l’Empire  byzan- 
tin  (Paris  1884).  At  least  40,000  seals  are  extant; 
almost  all  of  these  are  lead,  only  some  30  being 
gold. 

Prosopography  and  Ethnography.  Seals  have 
proven  invaluable  in  revealing  the  existence  of 
people  or  persons  who  are  not  known  (or  at  best 
poorly  known)  from  written  sources.  For  ex- 
ample,  a  group  of  seals  has  established  the  pres- 
ence  of  a  SIavic  tribe,  the  Bichetai,  living  in  the 
gth  C.  within  the  boundaries  of  the  empire,  seem- 
ingly  in  the  theme  of  Hellas  (Zacos,  Seals  1.2, 
no.  1877).  Seals  are  a  major  source  for  compiling 
and  filling  out  lists  of  the  names  of  officials,  both 
lay  and  ecclesiastical,  who  occupied  such  varied 
offices  as  strategoi  of  the  themes,  judges  of  the 
Hippodrome,  directors  of  silk  factories,  and  he- 
goumenoi  of  monasteries.  Thus,  the  seal  of  a  cer- 
tain  Epiphanios,  hegoumenos  of  the  monastery  of 
Patmos,  identifies  a  superior  (ca.  1 130-60)  whose 
name  is  not  otherwise  attested  (Laurent,  Corpus 
5.2,  no.  1279).  Seals  either  supplement  informa- 
tion  about  members  of  Byz.  families  or,  not  un- 
commonly,  are  the  sole  witness  of  theìr  existence. 
For  example,  the  Palaiologoi  are  among  the  most 
famous  families  of  Byz.,  yet  several  early  members 
are  known  only  from  seals,  such  as  the  kouropalates 
Theodore  Palaiologos  and  the  nobelissimos  Alex- 
ander  Palaiologos  (Cheynet-Vannier,  Etudes,  pp. 
i3Ôf,  nos.  3,  5). 


Administrative  Studies.  Since  provincial  affairs 
are,  on  the  whole,  poorly  documented  in  Byz. 
historical  writings,  seals  of  provincial  officials  can 
offer  unique  information.  Zacos  and  Veglery  (Za- 
cos,  Seab  1.1:21  1—363)  have  published  some  200 
seals  issued  by  kommerkiarioi,  or  impost  collec- 
tors,  a  series  dating  from  the  later  6th  C.  to  the 
mid-gth  C.  Inscribed  with  the  place  names  where 
imperial  warehouses  functioned,  these  bullae  pro- 
vide  invaluable  data  about  trade  routes  within  the 
empire.  A  7th-C.  seal  with  the  legend  Tes  phabrikos 
Seleukeias  testifies  to  the  existence  of  an  arms  fac- 
tory  in  Seleukeia  (Zacos,  Seals  1.2,  no.  1 136).  Seals 
deriving  from  periods  of  expansion  and  consoli- 
dation  reflect  successful  campaigns  along  the  bor- 
ders  and  the  installation  of  Byz.  officials  in  newly 
acquired  territories.  In  the  wake  of  expansion 
along  the  southeastern  frontiers,  new  themes 
emerged  in  the  loth  C.,  a  development  attested 
by  such  seals  as  the  bulla  of  David  (?),  protospa- 
tharios  and  strategos  of  Aetos  (a  region  near  Edessa; 
cf.  Zacos,  Seals  2.1,  no.349).  The  gradual  expan- 
sion  of  Byz.  along  its  eastern  frontiers  in  the 
loth—  1  ith  C.  is  traceable  through  seals  such  as 
the  iater  ìoth-C.  bulla  of  Gregoras,  protospatharios 
and  strategos  of  Leontokome  (Zacos,  Seals  2.1, 
no.  157),  and  the  mid-nth-C.  bulla  of  Stephen, 
katepano  of  Vaspurakan  (Zacos,  Seals  2.1,  no.  1046). 
Often  seals  reveal  or  confirm  documentary  evi- 
dence  about  the  earlier  history  of  the  administra- 
tion  of  a  region  and  its  elevation  from  an  archontia 
to  a  theme;  the  seal  of  Bardas,  archon  of  the 
Strymon  (Zacos,  Seals  1.2,  no.1753),  for  example, 
suggests  such  a  development  within  the  theme  of 
the  same  name.  Seals  have  also  proven  useful  for 
uncovering  administrative  groupings.  Thus  four 
seals,  presently  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  and  identify- 
ing  their  respective  owners  as  “judge  of  Chaldia 
and  Derzene,”  show  that,  as  occasion  warranted 
in  the  later  ìoth-nth  C.,  the  administration  of 
justice  in  these  two  themes  was  combined. 

Foreign  Relations.  Bullae  also  complement 
written  sources  regarding  relationships  between 
the  empire  and  foreign  peoples,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  seal  of  the  Bulgarian  khan  Tervel.  On  this 
bulla  (Oikonomides,  Seals  24),  Tervel,  who,  as  ally 
of  Justinian  II,  received  the  title  of  caesar  in  705, 
is  represented  as  a  Byz.  emperor,  wearing  a  crown, 
cuirassed,  and  carrying  a  shield  with  a  depiction 
of  a  victorious  horseman.  N.  Oikonomides  (RN6 
25  [1983]  191—93)  has  published  a  i2th-C.  seal 
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struck  in  the  name  of  the  Dani§mendid  ruler 
Yaghibasan  (1142—64);  it  carries  on  the  obverse 
a  bust  of  Christ  Emmanuel  and  on  the  reverse  a 
legend  reading  in  Greek,  “Slave  of  the  Emperor, 
the  emir  Yaghibasan.”  The  seal  vividly  confirms 
the  testimony  of  historical  sources  that  by  1146 
Yaghibasan  had  become  an  ally  of  Manuel  I. 

Religious  Life.  Seals  have  brought  to  light  a 
number  of  diaconates  or  confraternities  (char- 
itable  organizations  attached  to  a  particular  church 
or  monastery),  such  as  the  i2th-C.  “diaconate  of 
the  monastery  of  Theodore”  (Laurent,  Corpus  5.2, 
no.1218)  and  the  8th-C.  “diaconate  of  the  Theo- 
tokos”  (ibid.,  nos.  1219-20).  Since  seals  often  carry 
on  the  obverse  a  depiction  of  the  Virgin,  Christ, 
or  a  saint,  they  are  useful  for  gauging  the  popu- 
larity  of  saints  in  a  given  period  or  even  attesting 
the  existence  of  certain  cults,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
7th-C.  seal  of  the  “diaconate  of  St.  Roronatos” 
(ibid.,  no.  1214),  affirming  devotion  to  a  saint  whose 
cult  is  little  known. 

Art  Historical  Studies.  Since  seals  form  a  con- 
tinuous  historical  record,  they  offer  insights  into 
the  changes  and  development  of  artistic  style  and 
iconography.  For  example,  the  bullae  of  the  pa- 
triarchs  of  Constantinople  provide  information 
on  the  development  of  throne  types,  since  either 
Christ  or  the  Virgin  is  often  depicted  seated.  With 
regard  to  Iconoclasm,  a  few  seals  dated  to  the 
period  of  the  Iconophile  reaction  supply  an  ex- 
ceptional  glimpse  of  style  and  iconography  in  the 
years  787—815  (Zacos,  Seals  1.2:810—24).  In  ad- 
dition,  seals  can  be  profitably  consulted  regarding 
early  or  rare  instances  of  the  depiction  of  a  saint, 
as  in  the  instance  of  a  later  gth— ìoth-C.  seal  of 
the  Fogg  Art  Museum  (Laurent,  Corpus  2,  no.53), 
which  is  decorated  on  the  reverse  with  a  bust  of 
St.  Himerios,  perhaps  the  sole  extant  depiction  of 
this  7th-C.  martyr. 

Poetical  Studies.  Beginning  in  the  ìoth  C.  it 
became  popular  for  legends  on  seals  to  bc  in- 
scribed  in  meter.  At  first,  inscriptions  were  couched 
in  dodecasyllabic  verse,  but  later  15-syllable  or 
political  verse  was  used.  Such  seals  provide  a 
source  for  research  on  poetic  tastes  and  style. 

Difficulties  of  Dating  and  Identification.  For 
the  dating  of  seals  the  sigillographer  relies  on 
letter  forms,  the  manner  and  style  in  which  a  seal 
is  decorated,  and  internal  evidence.  It  is  really 
only  on  the  basis  of  the  latter  that  a  seal  can  be 
closely  dated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  seal  of  Michael 


Stryphnos,  “grand  doux  and  husband  of  Theo- 
dora,  sister  of  the  empress”  (1195—1203;  Oiko- 
nomides,  Dated  Seab,  no.  1  26).  Although  the  family 
name  does  not  appear,  the  attribution  to  this 
personage,  well  known  from  historical  sources,  is 
assured  both  by  the  information  given  in  the 
legend  and  the  decoration  of  the  obverse  with  a 
depiction  of  St.  Hyakinthos  of  Amastris;  this  saint, 
rarely  shown  on  seals,  is  found  on  bullae  with 
Michael’s  name  inscribed  in  full.  It  is  the  excep- 
tion,  rather  than  the  rule,  however,  that  a  seal 
can  be  securely  ascribed  to  persons  known  through 
texts,  since  often  no  family  name  appears,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  Christian  name  is  a  common 
one,  such  as  John  or  Constantine,  and  the  per- 
son’s  title  is  also  relatively  common.  In  these  cases 
the  sigillographer  must  rely  on  the  subjective  cri- 
teria  of  style  and  the  epigraphic  characteristics  of 
letter  form;  on  this  basis  a  seal  cannot  be  dated 
more  closely  than  to  a  century  or,  at  best,  within 
fifty  years. 

Collections.  The  largest  collection  of  Byz.  lead 
seals,  consisting  of  some  17,000  examples,  is  pre- 
served  at  Dumbarton  Oaks.  The  next  largest  is 
the  some  12,000—13,000  lead  bullae  at  the  Her- 
mitage  in  Leningrad.  The  number  of  seals  in  the 
collection  of  the  National  Numismatic  Museum 
at  Athens  is  unknown,  but  the  holdings  of  this 
museum  are  quite  extensive  (some  2,500  lead 
sealings  were  published  from  this  collection  by 
K.M.  Ronstantopoulos,  Bymntiaha  molybdoboulla  tou 
en  Athenais  Ethnihou  Nomismatikou  Mouseiou  [Ath- 
ens  1917]).  Smaller  collections,  numbering  fewer 
than  3,000  sealings,  are  to  be  found  in  the  na- 
tional  museums  of  Vienna,  Istanbul,  Paris,  and 
Sofia  (concerning  the  last,  see  N.A.  Musmov  in 
huBülgArchlnst  8  [1934]  331—49)-  No  list  of  col- 
lections  is  complete  without  mention  of  the  pri- 
vate  collection  of  approximately  6,000  sealings 
assembled  by  G.  Zacos  (the  majority  published 
under  the  title  Byzantine  Lead  Seals,  2  vo!s.  in  4 
pts.  [Basel-Bern  1972-84]). 

LiT.  N.  Oikonomides,  Byiantine  Lead  Seals  (Washington, 
D.C.,  1985).  V.  Laurent,  La  Collection  C.  Orghidan  (Paris 
1952).  Idem,  Les  sceaux  bymnlins  du  Médailler  Yalican  (Vati- 
can  1962).  Idem,  Le  corpus  des  sceawc  de  l’Empire  byrnntm,  2 
vols.  in  5  pts.  (Paris  1963-81).  W.  Seibt,  Die  bymntmischen 
Bleisiegel  in  Òsterreich,  pt.  1,  Haiserhof  (Vienna  1978).  V. 
Sandrovskaja,  Sfragistiha,  in  Iskusstvo  Yimntii  v  sobranijach 
SSSR.  Ratalog  vystavhi  (Moscow  1977)  vol.  1,  nos.  205-58; 
vol.  2,  nos.  447-57,  678-865;  vol.  3,  nos.  1020-1044. 

-J.W.N. 
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SILENTIARIOS  (crtAei'Ttáptoç),  a  court  atten- 
dant  whose  first  duty  was  to  secure  order  and 
silence  in  the  palace.  The  silentiarioi  belonged  to 
the  staff  of  the  praeposítus  sacri  cubiculi  and 
stood  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magister  of- 
ficiorum.  Silentiarioi  are  first  mentioned  in  an 
edict  of  326  (Guilland)  or  328  (Seeck).  By  437  the 
schola  of  silentiarioi  in  Constantinople  consisted  of 
30  members  under  the  command  of  three  decu- 
riones.  Their  functions  were  informal:  they  served 
as  the  emperor’s  marshals,  calling  the  meeting  of 
the  consistorium  ( silentium  nuntiare),  and  also 
guarded  the  emperor  during  military  expeditions. 
Low-ranking  servants  at  the  time  of  Constantine 
I,  the  silentiarioi  became  spectabiles  in  the  5th  C. 
and  their  decuriones  were  illustres  in  the  6th  C. 
In  the  late  5th  C.  a  decurion  of  the  silentiarioi, 
Anastasios  (I),  was  proclaimed  emperor.  After  the 
6th  C.  their  role  decreased  and  became  ceremo- 
nial.  In  taktika  and  on  seals  the  term  is  used  as 
a  title,  not  an  office.  Oikonomides  ( Listes  296) 
thinks  that  the  last  datable  mention  of  sìlentiarios 
comes  from  the  reign  of  Nikephoros  II  Phokas, 
but  Guilland  concludes  that  silentiarìoi  still  existed 
in  the  1  ìth-i  2th  C. 

lit.  O.  Seeck,  RE  2.R.  3  (ig2g)  57L  Guilland,  Titres,  pt. 
XVII  (igÖ7),  33—46.  Bury,  Adm.  System  24L  -A.K. 

SILENTIUM  (crtAÉprtop,  lit.  “silence”),  the  joint 
meeting  of  the  senate  and  consistorium.  Justi- 
nian  I  (nov.62.i.2,  from  534  or  537)  considered 
the  silentium  as  the  supreme  judicial  tribunal.  The 
silentium  discussed  cases  of  treason  and  crime 
against  the  emperor,  as  well  as  major  ecclesiastical 
issues.  The  silentium  also  functioned  as  a  supreme 
ceremonial  gathering  to  praise  the  emperor  or  to 
receive  foreign  ambassadors.  After  the  disappear- 
ance  of  the  consislonum  the  term  silentium  contin- 
ued  to  refer  to  solemn  gatherings.  The  biogra- 
pher  of  Stephen  the  Younger  relates  that 
Constantine  V  convened  a  silentium  in  the  Hip- 
podrome  in  order  to  punish  the  Iconophiles;  for 
this  he  summoned  “young  and  old,  men  and 
women”  (PG  100: 1 136D— 1  137A).  A  ìoth-C.  his- 
torian  (Genes.  36.83)  still  used  the  term  to  des- 
ignate  a  convention  of  senators  in  the  Magnaura, 
whereas  later  authors  referred  to  speeches  of  the 
emperor  as  silentia  (e.g.,  Nik.Chon.  210.74). 

lit.  Aik.  Christophilopoulou,  “Silention,”  BZ  44  (1951) 
79-85.  -A.K. 


SILK  (lAÉTCtÇa,  crr]pLKÓv),  yarns  and  textiles  made 
with  filaments  of  the  cocoons  of  several  species  of 
moth  (esp.  the  Bombyx  mon,  which  feeds  on  white 
mulberry  leaves  and  was  cultivated  in  ancient 
China).  Silk  cloths  from  the  Far  East  reached  the 
Mediterranean  already  in  Roman  times,  and  raw 
silk  and  silk  yarns  imported  from  China,  Central 
Asia,  and  India  via  the  silk  routes  formed  the 
basis  for  the  production  of  late  Roman  silks.  In 
553/4,  under  Justinian  I,  actual  silk  moth  eggs 
were  reportedly  smuggled  into  the  empire  by 
some  monks  who  had  learned  the  secrets  of  seri- 
culture  (Prokopios,  Wars  8.17.1—8);  the  silk  in- 
dustry  thus  established  eventually  came  to  consti- 
tute  a  major  element  of  the  Byz.  economy.  Silk 
moths  were  cultivated  first  in  Syria,  then  in  Asia 
Minor,  southern  Greece,  and  southern  Italy; 
weaving  establishments  are  attested  in  Phoenicia 
by  the  7th  C.,  and  there  is  archaeological  evidence 
for  the  existence  of  silk  weaving  in  Egypt  (M. 
Martiniani-Reber,  Lyon,  Musée  hìslorique  des  lissus: 
Soieries  sassanides,  coples  et  byzantines  Ve—XIe  siècles 
[Paris  1986]  61-97).  Additional  supplies  of  raw 
silk  and  silk  textiles  were  imported  from  these 
countries  after  they  came  under  Muslim  domi- 
nation. 

The  center  of  the  Byz.  silk  industry  from  the 
7th  C.  onward  was  Constantinople,  though  after 
the  ìoth  C.  silk  weaving  is  known  to  have  been 
practiced  in  Thebes,  Corinth,  Athens,  and  Thes- 
salonike  as  well.  The  silks  were  made  either  in 
imperial  factories  (located  both  within  and  near 
the  Great  Palace)  or  in  numerous  private  work- 
shops.  The  industry  was  very  specialized  and,  in 
Constantinople  at  least,  the  private  production  of 
silk  was  divided  among  several  different  profes- 
sions,  whose  members  were  organized  into  guilds. 
Some  of  these  professions  are  named  in  the  Book 
of  the  Eparch:  the  prandioprates  or  silk  importer, 
the  silk  merchant  for  the  raw  silk,  the  katar- 
tarios,  or  raw  silk  dresser,  the  serikarios,  or  silk 
weaver,  and  the  vestioprates,  or  silk  clothier. 

Silks  were  widely  used  in  Byz.  for  court  and 
ecclesiastical  vestments,  and  for  domestic  and 
church  furnishings,  such  as  altar  cloths,  curtains, 
and  couch  covers.  Silk  yarns  were  used  for  a 
variety  of  fabrics,  including  tapestry-woven  hang- 
ings  (see  Textiles)  and  embroidery.  Wearing  of 
the  finest  grades  of  silks,  esp.  the  purple-dyed 
ones  (see  Blattion),  was  limited  to  the  imperial 
family  and  entourage,  at  least  through  the  pth  C. 
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Silk.  Silk  tapestry  depicting  an  imperial  triumph;  lOth 
or  llth  C.  Cathedral  Treasury,  Bamberg.  The  mounted 
emperor,  possibly  Basil  II,  is  greeted  by  two  city  per- 
sonifications  (Tyches). 

Silk  was  always  considered  a  luxury  product;  val- 
ued  on  a  par  with  gold  and  other  precious  ma- 
terials  (even  sold  by  weight  and  bought  on  spec- 
ulation),  its  manufacture  and  trade  was  controlled, 
and  its  quality  guaranteed,  by  the  state.  Foreign 
trading  of  Byz.  silks  was  restricted.  Only  small 
quantities  were  exported  to  Muslim  countries  (S.D. 
Goitein,  A  Mediterranean  Society,  vol.  1  [Berkeley— 
Los  Angeles  1967]  46,  103;  vol.  4  [1983]  299— 
301),  and  the  Venetian,  Amalfitan,  and  other 
privileged  Italian  merchants  were  permitted  to 
sell  only  lesser  quality  Byz.  silks  in  Pavia. 

Silks  from  the  state  workshops  in  Constantino- 
ple  were  thus  greatly  coveted  both  at  home  and 
abroad;  they  were  an  essential  part  of  official 
court  costume  and  could  also  be  awarded  to  loyal 
followers.  As  iinperial  gifts,  they  were  an  impor- 
tant  element  of  Byz.  foreign  policy:  since  neither 
western  Europe  nor  the  Slavs  produced  any  silk 
of  their  own,  they  turned  to  Byz.  for  silks,  which 
they  could  acquire  only  in  the  form  of  official 
gifts  or  tribute  (100  skaramangía,  for  example, 
were  sent  annually  to  Symeon  of  Bulgaria  by  Leo 
VI  and  Romanos  I  Lekapenos). 

The  few  extant  Byz.  silks  are  found  mainly  in 
the  church  treasuries  of  western  Europe,  where 


they  were  often  used  to  wrap  holy  relics;  most 
date  from  the  toth  and  nth  C.,  though  pre- 
Iconoclastic  silks  have  also  survived.  Most  likely 
made  in  imperial  factories  and  given  by  the  em- 
peror  (the  names  of  emperors  were  woven  on 
several  of  them),  these  fabrics  amply  justify  the 
prestige  of  Byz.  silks  attested  in  the  sources.  Su- 
perb  examples  of  twill  weave  (a  patterned  draw- 
loom  technique  particularly  suitable  for  silk  yarn), 
the  silks  are  characterized  by  bright  colors  and 
bold  animal  designs  (esp.  lions,  griffins,  and  ele- 
phants  in  roundels,  and  eagles);  comparable  de- 
signs  are  mentioned  in  Byz.  sources.  They  re- 
quired  great  technical  dexterity,  esp.  to  achieve 
the  repeats  and  the  complicated  outlines.  Silks 
featuring  hunting  scenes  and  images  of  emperors 
are  also  known  (e.g.,  the  Bamberg  tapestry,  and 
the  portrait  of  John  I  Tzimiskes  on  a  silk  listed  in 
the  inventory  of  the  Veljusa  monastery,  ed.  Pe- 
tit,  123.17).  One  of  the  very  rare  silks  woven  with 
a  biblical  theme  (the  pair  of  Annunciation  and 
Nativity  panels  in  the  Museo  Sacro  of  the  Vatican) 
has  been  variously  dated  (6th  and  early  gth  C.). 

lit.  O.  von  Falke,  Kumtgeschicht.e  der  Seidenwerberei  (Ber- 
lin  1913)  voI.  2:1-24.  A.  Muthesius,  “A  Practical  Approach 
to  the  History  of  Byzantine  Silk  Weaving,”yÓfJ  34  (1984) 
235-54.  R.S.  Lopez,  “Silk  Industry  in  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pìre,”  Speculum  20  (1945)  1-42.  N.  Oikonomides,  “Silk 
Trade  and  Production  in  Byzantium  from  the  Sixth  to  the 
Ninth  Century:  The  Seals  of  Kommerkiarioi,”  DOP  40 
(1986)  33—53  H.  Schmidt,  Alte  Seidenstoffe  (Braunschweig 
1958)  64-87.  -A.G.,  N.P.Sl 

SILK  MERCHANT.  In  Justinian  l’s  legislation 
(Cod.Just.  VIII  1 3[  1 43.27)  the  Latin  term  for  silk 
merchant  is  metaxarius;  in  the  ìoth  C.  their  guild 
was  called  that  of  the  metaxopratai.  The  Book  of  the 
Eparch  (ch.6.14)  defines  their  function  as  pur- 
chasing  and  selling  raw  silk  ( metaxa );  they  were 
prohibited  from  engaging  in  silk  processing  or 
production.  Metaxopratai  bought  raw  silk  from 
traders  coming  “from  outside  "  (from  the  prov- 
inces  or  a  foreign  country?)  and  sold  it  publicly 
(“in  the  forum,”  not  in  their  private  houses)  to 
buyers  who  were  primarily  the  ratartarioi  or 
processors  of  raw  silk.  The  sale  of  m,etaxa  to  Jews 
or  to  merchants  who  would  export  it  from  Con- 
stantinople  was  forbidden. 

In  the  chapter  on  hatartarioi  (ch.7.2)  the  term 
metaxarios  also  appears — the  reference  is  to  meta- 
xarioi  who  are  not  on  the  official  register.  It  is 
unclear  whether  they  are  identical  with  the  meta- 
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xopratai  or  form  a  group  of  lower-ranking  mer- 
chants  (i.e.,  silk  traders  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
guild).  Another  unclear  term  is  the  “so-called 
melalhrarioì'  (ch.6.15)  who  are  forbidden  to  sell 
“the  cleaned  raw  silk”;  it  is  uncertain  whether 
they  are  forbidden  to  deal  at  all  in  raw  silk,  and 
thus  melathrarioi  (or  lathrarioi,  as  Sjuzjumov  sug- 
gested)  are  unauthorized  dealers,  or  whether  they 
are  traders  in  uncleaned  raw  silk. 

Another  problem  is  the  relationship  between 
the  dealers  in  raw  silk,  the  metaxopratai,  and  the 
silk  processors  ( kalartarioi ).  Discussion  has  ques- 
tioned  whether  the  metaxopratai  formed  a  guild  of 
manufacturer-managers  who  controlled  silk  pro- 
cessing  or  whether  they  were  simply  a  wealthier 
guild,  and  therefore  katartarioi  were  anxious  to 
join  it. 

To  be  distinguished  from  the  metaxoprates  is  the 
senhoprates,  a  type  of  silk  merchant  mentioned  in 
the  fíook  of  the  Eparch  (4.2  and  7).  The  serikoprates 
evidently  dealt  in  silk  textiles  rather  than  raw  silk, 
since  the  regulations  attest  that  the  vestiopratai 
bought  cloth  from  either  archontes  or  serikopratai 
and  forbade  one  person  to  combine  the  job  of  a 
vestioprates  and  a  serikoprates.  Both  Stöckle  ( Zünfte 
31)  and  Sjuzjumov  ( Bk .  of  Eparch  150)  consider 
the  serikoprates  identical  with  the  serirarios,  an 
artisan  involved  in  various  aspects  of  silk  produc- 
tion,  esp.  dyeing,  and  the  sale  of  textiles. 

Two  8th-C.  seals  of  a  certain  Anastasios  have 
been  published  (Laurent,  Corpus  2,  nos.  656—57): 
on  one  he  is  termed  hypatos  (Zacos  [Seals  i,  no.3076] 
considers  the  reading  of  the  word  questionable) 
and  serikoprates;  on  the  other  holoserikoprates .  The 
seals  add  to  the  confusion  rather  than  solve  it — it 
remains  unclear  whether  this  Anastasios  was  a 
state  functionary  (if  the  hypatos  is  a  correct  recon- 
struction)  or  only  a  private  merchant,  and  whether 
he  traded  in  all  sorts  of  silk  fabric  or  only  in 
specific  varieties  of  this  textile. 

lit.  Sjuzjumov,  Bk.  of  Eparch  161-74.  D.  Simon,  “Die 
byzantinischen  Seidenzünfte,"  BZ  68  (1975)  236  35-42.  G. 
Mickwitz,  “Die  Organisationsformen  zweier  byzantinischer 
Gewerbe  im  X.  Jahrhundert,”  BZ  36  (1936)  70—76. 

-A.K. 

SILK  ROUTE,  the  routes  through  which  spices 
and  silk  (whose  production  was  a  Chinese  mo- 
nopoly  until  the  reign  of  Justinian  I)  reached  the 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  6th  C.,  Kos- 
mas  Indiropleustes  mentions  the  existence  of 
two  routes,  one  by  sea  from  China  to  Ceylon  and 


the  other  through  the  steppes  of  Central  Asia  to 
the  Persian  frontier.  The  sea  route  continued 
through  the  Red  Sea  to  Ethiopia  and  eventually 
to  Egypt  or  Syria. 

The  land  route  from  China  went  along  the 
north  edge  of  the  Lob  Nor  desert,  or  north  of 
the  Turfan  oasis,  and  reached  the  Persian  border. 
By  treaties,  Nisibis  and  Dara  were  important  trade 
posts  where  the  Byz.  bought  silk  from  the  Persian 
middlemen.  The  undesirable  dependence  on  the 
Persians  forced  the  Byz.,  at  the  time  of  Justinian 
I,  to  develop  domestic  production  and  to  seek  to 
open  the  northern  routes,  from  the  Black  Sea  to 
the  Caspian  and  then  along  a  line  parallel  to  the 
central  land  route.  This,  however,  was  a  very 
difficult  route  until  the  i3th  C.,  when  the  Mongols 
brought  all  these  areas  under  their  control  and 
made  it  possible  for  merchandise  to  travel  safely 
along  it.  Chinese  silk  was  first  mentioned  in  Genoa 
in  1257—59  and  must  have  come  from  the  north- 
ern  route.  Pegolotti  mentions  the  northern  route 
as  the  safest;  it  took  between  259  and  284  days  to 
travel  from  the  Crimea  to  Peking.  The  central 
and  southern  routes  regained  their  importance 
after  the  mid-i4th  C. 

lit.  N.  Pigulewskaja,  Byzanz  auf  den  Y/egen  nach  Indien 
(Berlin-Amsterdam  1969).  R.S.  Lopez,  “Silk  Industry  in 
the  Byzantine  Empire,”  Speculum  20  (1945)  1-42.  R.S. 
Lopez,  “China  Silk  in  Europe  in  the  Yuan  Period,”  JAOS 
72  (1952)  72-76.  H.W.  Haussig,  Die  Geschichte  Zentralasiens 
und  der  Seidenstrasse  in  uorislamischer  Zeìt  (Darmstadt  1983). 

-A.L. 

SILK  WEAVER.  See  Serirarios. 

SILVAN.  See  Martyropolis. 

SILVER  (apyupoç,  also  «1717 poe,  àcnjpii'  [e.g., 
Lavra  3,  no. 147.2,  a.1375])  was  the  second  most 
precious  metal  in  Byz.  The  official  ratio  of  gold 
to  silver  in  the  late  Roman  Empire  was  1:18  (ac- 
cording  to  Cod.Theod.  VIII  4.27,  4  solidí  were 
equivalent  to  1  libra  of  silver),  and  ca.  1300  it  was 
1:14  (Schilbach,  Metrologie  125).  The  proportion 
of  silver  obtained  from  mines  and  from  recycling 
is  uncertain.  In  the  6th  C.  no  silver  coins  were 
struck  for  commercial  purposes  and  only  occa- 
sional  ceremonial  coins  were  issued  in  silver.  In 
the  7th  C.  the  silver  hexagram  was  introduced  by 
Herakleios  and  later  on  miliaresia  were  minted, 
but  these  played  a  smaller  role  than  their  coun- 
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terparts  in  gold  and  copper.  In  i3th-C.  Trebizond 
the  siiver  aspron  became  a  common  coin,  probably 
due  to  the  area’s  proximity  to  Caucasian  sources 
of  silver  ore. 

From  the  ^th  to  the  7th  C.  silver  was  widely 
used  for  furniture  revetments.  In  addition,  about 
1,500  examples  of  domestic  plate  and  liturgi- 
cal  vessels  survive  from  the  period  as  single 
objects  or  treasures.  Nearly  all  the  approxi- 
mately  300  objects  that  have  been  analyzed  are  of 
92-98  percent  pure  silver.  About  200  objects  have 
silver  stamps.  Many  plates,  patens,  and  spoons 
surpass  those  of  the  3rd  C.  or  earlier  in  size  and 
weight.  Most  objects  of  the  4th— 7th  C.  were  shaped 
by  hammering  (and  occasionally  cut  into  open- 
work)  rather  than  cast,  except  for  attachments 
such  as  handles,  which  were  made  separately  and 
soldered  into  place.  Decorative  techniques  in- 
cluded  raised  (by  repoussé  [ anaglyphon ]  or  chasing 
and  carving)  and  incised  work  as  well  as  the  inlay 
of  engraved  areas  with  niello  ( enkausis ).  Further 
embellishment  was  provided  by  partial  gilding 
( diachryson ). 

It  is  known  from  written  texts  that  silver  en- 
joyed  many  of  the  same  uses  after  the  7th  C.,  but 
few  examples  survive.  Silver  was  employed  for 
the  decoration  of  church  pavements  and  liturgical 
vessels  (of  the  types  in  use  already  in  the  4th— 7th 
C.)  as  well  as  icon  frames  ( Xénoph .,  no.  1.81— 85). 
Although  some  domestic  plate  of  silver  survives 
from  after  the  7th  C.  and  is  also  cited  in  texts, 
little  personal  jewelry  was  ever  made  of  silver, 
except  for  certain  amulets. 

Almost  no  scientifìc  work  has  been  carried  out 
on  silver  made  after  the  7th  C.  Except  for  the 
introduction  of  filigree  work  (and  the  cloisonné 
technique  in  the  Palaiologan  period),  most  of  the 
metalworking  techniques  from  the  earlier  period 
(4th-7th  C.)  continued  in  use.  But  the  effect 
achieved  was  often  very  different  after  the  7th 
C.:  silver  objects  might  be  completely  gilded  in 
imitation  of  gold,  particularly  those  set  with  gold 
enamel  plaques  and  gems,  and  liberal  use  was 
made  of  ornamental  scrollwork. 

lit.  C.E.  Snow,  T.D.  Weisser  in  Mango,  Silver  38-65. 
M.  Frazer,  “Byzantine  Enamels  and  Goldsmith’s  Work,”  in 
Treasury  S.  Marco  109-78.  Grierson,  DOC  2.1  (1968)  17- 
21.  Schilbach,  Metrologie  125E  175-79.  Kent-Painter,  Weallh. 
V.N.  Zalesskaja,  “Vizantijskaja  torevtika,"  VizVrem  43  (1982) 
124-33.  — L.Ph.B.,  A.C. 

SILYERSMITH.  See  Jeweler. 


SILVER  STAMPS,  state  control  marks  impressed 
on  some  silver  objects  between  the  4th  and  8th 
(?)  C.  In  the  early  4th  C.  such  stamps,  giving  the 
place  of  manufacture  (e.g.,  Nikomedeia,  Antioch), 
were  applied  to  some  largitio  dishes  manufac- 
tured  by  the  state  for  distribution  by  the  emperor 
(see  Munich  Treasure);  the  earliest  surviving 
examples  were  made  for  Licinius  at  Naissos  in 
317.  Contemporary  with  these  stamps  are  those 
of  various  types  impressed  on  ingots,  bearing  the 
names  of  places  and  officials.  From  350  onward, 
gold  and  silver  ingot  stamps  could  include  an 
imperial  bust,  and  two  of  this  latter  type  (dated 
393-95  and  ca.425)  are  composed  of  four  differ- 
ent  stamps,  one  of  which  features  a  tyche.  Such 
stamps  also  appear  on  silver  objects:  tyche  stamps 
are  attributed  to  the  4th— 5th  C.  and  sets  of  mul- 
tiple  stamps  with  imperial  busts  were  introduced 
under  Anastasios  I. 

As  introduced,  these  multiple  control  marks 
included  five  stamps  of  different  shapes  contain- 
ing  combinations  of  imperial  busts,  imperial  mon- 
ograms,  monograms  of  the  comes  sacrarum  lar- 
gitionum,  and  names  of  minor  officials.  By  the 
7th  C.,  the  name  of  the  eparch  of  the  city  or 
some  other  official  apparently  replaced  that  of 
the  comes.  The  multiple  stamps  continued  to  be 
used  into  the  reign  of  Constans  II.  Although 
Constantinople  is  riot  named  in  the  multiple  stamps, 
it  is  supposed  that  they  were  all  applied  there, 
although  similar  stamps  (dated  602—10)  bear  the 
name  of  Antioch  (Theoupolis).  Contemporary 
with  the  pentasphragiston  (five-stamp)  series  of  con- 
trol  marks  is  another,  likewise  giving  the  em- 
peror’s  name,  which  is  composed  of  two  stamps, 
the  earliest  dated  example  of  which  was  applied 
in  541  at  Carthage;  the  other  stamps  of  this  type 
do  not  name  a  city. 

There  are  at  least  seven  other  types  of  silver 
stamps  published  that  are  apparently  Byz.  but 
belong  to  none  of  the  above  groups;  at  least  one 
Merovingian  imitation  of  the  five-stamp  type  is 
known.  While  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  stamps 
guaranteed  metallic  purity,  compositional  analysis 
of  a  wide  range  of  silver  objects  of  the  4th— 7th 
C.  has  established  that  stampecl  and  unstamped 
silver  objects  were  of  comparable  metallic  refine- 
ment. 

lit.  E.G.  Dodd,  Bymntine  Siluer  Stamps  (Washington,  D.C., 
1961).  Baratte,  “Ateliers,”  193-212.  D.  Feissel,  “Le  préfet 
de  Constantinople,  les  poids-étalons  et  l’estampillage  de 
l’argenterie  au  VIe  et  au  VIJe  siècle,”  RN6  28  (1986)  1 19- 
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42.  R.  Delmaire,  “Les  largesses  irnpériales  et  l’émission 
d’argenterie  du  IV'e  au  VIe  siècle,”  in  Arg.  rom.  et  byz.  1  13— 
22.  — M.M.M. 

SILVESTER  I,  pope  (from  31  Jan.  314);  died 
Rome  30  Jan.  335.  He  played  a  more  significant 
role  in  Iegend  than  in  reality.  In  the  ^th  C.  the 
legend  spread  in  both  Syria  and  Rome  that  Con- 
stantine  I  was  baptized  not  by  Eusebios  in  Ni- 
komedeia  but  by  Silvester  in  Rome;  Malalas  was 
familiar  wíth  this  legend  in  the  6th  C.  The  date 
when  the  legend  reached  Constantinople  is  de- 
batable:  C.  Mango  and  I.  $evöenko  (DOP  15  [1961] 
245  and  n.14)  hypothesize  that  Silvester’s  baptism 
of  Constantine  was  represented  in  the  6th-C. 
Church  of  St.  Polyeuhtos;  the  first  undisputed 
mention  of  it  is  in  the  epistle  sent  by  Pope  Had- 
rian  I  to  Emp.  Constantine  VI  in  the  late  8th  C. 
It  is  not  known  when  the  Latin  Acts  of  Silvester, 
describing  his  miracles  and  the  baptism  of  Con- 
stantine,  were  translated  into  Greek:  while  in  the 
early  gth  C.  Theophanes  the  Confessor  only  men- 
tions  the  baptism,  in  the  mid-gth  C.  George  Ha- 
martolos  used  the  Acts  abundantly.  The  legend 
also  connected  the  Donation  of  Constantine 
with  Silvester.  I.  Kalavrezou-Maxeiner  ( JÔB  32.5 
[1982]  453—58)  notes  that  Vat.  gr.  752  (dated  in 
1059)  included  a  representation  of  Silvester,  and 
she  suggests  that  this  scene  reflected  the  conflict 
between  Emp.  Isaac  I  and  Patr.  Michael  I  Ke- 
roularios. 

source.  Illustrmm  Chrisli  marlyrum  lecti  triumphi,  ed.  F. 
Combefis  (Paris  1660)  258-336. 

LIT.  W.  Levison,  “Ronstantinische  Schenkung  und 
Silvester-Legende,”  ST  38  (1924)  159-247.  M.  van  Es- 
broeck,  “Legends  about  Constantine  in  Armenian,”  Classi- 
cal  Armenian  Culture  (Chico,  Calif.,  tg82)  79-101.  E.  Ewig, 
“Das  Bild  Ronstantins  des  Grossen  in  den  ersten  Jahrhun- 
derten  des  abendländischen  Mittelalters,”  Spätantikes  und 
fränhisches  Gallien  (Munich  1976)  1:72-113.  -A.K. 

SIMEON.  See  Symeon;  for  St.  Simeon  of  Serbia, 
see  Stefan  Nemanja. 

SIMILE  (Trapa)3okr)),  a  rhetorical  figure  by 
which  an  object  or  action  is  explicitly  compared 
with  another  object,  etc.,  often  by  use  of  “like” 
(Eicst.  Comm.  II.  1:371.7—9).  Since  antiquity  Homer 
was  considered  as  a  master  of  the  simile.  Eusta- 
thios  of  Thessalonike,  who  deals  much  with  Ho- 
meric  similes,  indicates  that  they  had  three  goals 


(3:249.12-13):  amplification  (auxesis),  [emotional] 
effectiveness  (energeia),  and  clarity  (sapheneia).  As 
similes  the  Byz.  widely  used  images  borrowed 
from  ancient  writers,  such  as  “cave”  (W.  Blum, 
VigC.hr  28  [1974]  43-49),  “sea”  (T.  Miller  in  An- 
ticnost’  i  soyremennost’  [Moscow  1972]  360—69), 
“harbor,”  “banquet”  (P.  Alexander,  VigChr  30 
[1976]  55—62),  and  so  forth.  A  direct  comparison 
with  biblical  personages  and  figures  of  mythology 
and  ancient  history  was  common.  Starting  with 
St.  Paul,  early  Christian  and  patristic  texts  used 
athletic  metaphors  (athlete  of  Christ,  training,  etc.) 
borrowed  from  pagan  popular  philosophical  dia- 
tribe  (R.  Merkelbach,  IPapEpig  18  [1975]  101- 
48). 

The  attitudes  of  authors  toward  the  use  of  sim- 
iles  and  metaphors  were  personal:  some  authors, 
such  as  John  VI  Kantakouzenos,  resorted  to 
similes  reluctantly,  others,  for  example,  his  con- 
temporary  Nikephoros  Gregoras,  readily  em- 
ployed  them,  developing  the  image  into  a  com- 
plete  episode.  One  can  speculate  that  the 
surrounding  milieu  influenced  the  choice  of  sim- 
ile:  Symeon  the  Theologian  preferred  meta- 
phors  and  similes  reflecting  court  life  and  coin- 
merce,  whereas  another  mystical  theologian,  Elias 
Ekdikos,  favored  military  and  agricultural  similes 
(A.  Kazhdan  in  Unser  gamesLeben  Christus  unserem 
Gott  überantworten  [Göttingen  1982]  221-39).  Dif- 
ferent  authors  might  emphasize  different  aspects 
of  the  simile:  thus  in  Psellos  or  Gregoras  similes 
of  the  sea  bear  a  predominantly  optimistic  mes- 
sage,  salvation  from  the  storm,  whereas  in  Niketas 
Choniates  the  emphasis  lies  on  shipwreck 
(Kazhdan-Franklin,  Studies  263—78). 

lit.  M.  McCall,  Ancient  Rhetorical  Theories  of  Simile  and 
Comparison  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1969).  J.  Sawhill,  The  Use  of 
Athletic  Metaphors  in  the  Biblical  Homilies  of  Sl.John  Chrysostom 
(Princeton  1928).  H.  Degen,  Die  Tropen  der  Vergleichung  bei 
Jnhannes  Chrysostomus  (Olten  1921).  -A.K. 

SIMORATTES,  THEOPHYLARTOS,  civil  ser- 
vant  and  writer;  born  Egypt  late  6th  C.  Simokattes 
(Si/xoKáT(r)T7ç)  is  called  antigrapheus  and  apo  epar- 
chon  and  may  be  the  judge  attested  in  an  inscrip- 
tion  from  Aphrodisias  ca.641  (Grégoire,  Inscrip- 
tions,  no.247);  he  may  earlier  have  served  Probus, 
bishop  of  Chalcedon.  His  major  work  is  a  history 
in  eight  books  of  the  reign  of  Maurice,  whom  he 
also  eulogized  in  a  speech  at  the  commemorative 
funeral  organized  ca.610  at  Constantinople  by 
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Herakleios.  Written  in  continuation  oí  Menander 
Protector,  his  work,  though  bombastic,  chro- 
nologically  unsound,  and  neglectful  of  Western 
events,  is  honestly  presented  and  provides  an  im- 
portant  contemporary  account  of  the  period.  Let- 
ters  and  documents  are  cited,  while  the  presen- 
tation  of  Maurice  ranges  beyond  military  matters 
to  detailed  accounts  of  imperial  ceremonial  at 
Constantinople.  Simokattes’  geographical  hori- 
zons  extend  through  the  Turkic  peoples  to  China 
(P.A.  Boodberg,  llarvard  Journal  of  Asiatic  Studies 
3  [1938]  223-53).  His  prefatory  dialogue  between 
the  personifiecl  History  and  Philosophy  elaborates 
the  traditional  prooimion  separating  history  from 
other  genres  (T.  Nissen,  DNJbb  15  [1939]  3-13)- 
Simokattes  is  more  overtly  Christian  than  his  pre- 
decessors,  with  correspondingly  more  overt  atten- 
tion  to  miraculous  happenings;  he  serves  as  an 
important  halfway  house  between  the  so-called 
Profanhistoriker  and  Theophanes  the  Confes- 
sor.  He  also  composed  a  dialogue  dealing  with 
natural  sciences,  a  work  on  predestination  once 
wrongly  ascribed  to  Psellos,  and  85  letters  on 
erodc  and  other  traditional  sophistic  themes  that 
suggest,  as  does  his  History,  that  he  was  a  trained 
rhetorician. 

ed.  Historiae,  ed.  C.  de  Boor,  revised  P.  Wirth  (Stutlgart 
1972).  The  History  of  Theophylact  Simocatta,  Eng.  tr.  L.M.  8c 
M.  Whitby  (Oxford  1986).  Questioni  naturalí2,  ed.  L.  Massa 
Positano  (Naples  1965).  On  Predestined.  Terms  of  Life,  ed. 
C.  Garton,  L.G.  Westerink  (Buffalo,  N.Y.,  1978),  with  Eng. 
tr.  Eptstulae,  ed.  I.  Zanetto  (Leipzig  1985). 

lit.  O.  Veh,  Untersuchungen  zu  dem  byzantinischen  Histo- 
riker  Theophylahtos  Simokaltes  (Fürth  1957).  A.  Moffatt,  “The 
After-Life  of  the  Letters  of  TheophyIaktos  Simokatta,”  in 
Maistor  345—58.  T.  Olajos,  Les  sources  de  Théophylacte  Simo- 
catla  histonen  (Leiden  1988).  M.  Whitby,  The  Emperor  Maur- 
ice  and  his  Histonan  (Oxford  ig88).  J.D.C.  Frendo,  “History 
and  Panegyric  in  the  Age  of  Heraclius:  The  I.iterary  Back- 
ground  to  the  Composition  of  the  Histories  of  Theophylact 
Simocatta,”  DOP  42  (1988)  143—56-  -B.B. 

SIMONIS  (Si/cwr'tç),  daughter  of  Andronihos  II 
and  Irene-Yolanda  of  Montferrat;  wife  of  Ste- 
fan  Uro§  II  Milutin;  born  Constantinople  1294, 
died  Constantinople  after  1336.  The  marriage  of 
five-year-old  Simonis  resulted  from  a  difficult  po- 
litical  situation  for  the  Byz.  on  their  frontier  with 
Serbia:  the  Byz.  army  had  been  defeated  by  the 
Serbs  and  Andronikos  wanted  to  negotiate  a  peace 
treaty.  He  suggested  a  marriage  alliance  to  Milu- 
tin,  who  gladly  accepted  even  though  it  meant 
repudiating  his  wife  Anna,  the  daughter  of  the 


Bulgarian  tsar  George  Terter.  Andronikos  had 
originally  planned  to  betroth  to  Milutin  his  sister 
Eudokia,  widow  of  John  II  Romnenos  of  Trebi- 
zond;  when  she  refused,  Simonis  remained  the 
only  possibility.  Andronìkos  and  Irene-Yolanda 
insisted  on  the  marriage  even  though  they  met 
with  resistance,  esp.  in  ecclesiastical  circles.  Milu- 
tin  also  had  to  overcome  local  opposition  since  an 
alliance  with  Byz.  meant  the  rupture  of  relations 
with  Bulgaria. 

At  the  end  of  1298  (Reg  4,  no.2209)  Theodore 
Metochites  went  as  ambassador  to  Serbia  ancl 
reached  an  agreement  after  long  negotiations. 
The  wedding  was  celebrated  that  spring  in  Thes- 
salonike,  and  in  April  1299  Simonis  left  for  Ser- 
bia.  Eventually  Irene-Yolanda  tried  to  use  Simonis 
to  inffuence  Milutin:  Gregoras  claims  that  the 
empress  hoped  that  the  Serbs  would  conquer  Byz. 
to  the  benefit  of  Simonis  and  her  descendants. 
When  Irene  learned  that  Simonis  was  unable  to 
have  children,  she  tríed  to  make  Milutin  adopt 
one  of  her  sons  (Demetrios  or  Theodore)  as  the 
heir  to  the  Serbian  throne.  After  Milutin’s  death 
in  1321,  Simonis  returned  to  the  Byz.  capital  and 
took  the  veil  at  the  convent  of  St.  Andrew  in 
Rrisei.  She  was  her  father’s  confidant  until  his 
death.  Her  fresco  portrait  is  preserved  at  Gracan- 
íca. 

lit.  Laiou,  CP  &  the  Lalins  94—99,  229-31.  M.  Laskaris, 
Vizanliske  pnnceie  u  srednjevekovnoj  Srbiji  (Belgrade  1926) 
53—82.  L.  Mavromatis,  La  fondation  de  l’empire  serbe.  Le  Kralj 
Milutin  (ThessaIonike  1978)  89-119.  VizIzvori  6:77-143. 

-J.S.A. 

SIMONY  (t)  toû  Sip.coi'oç  aîpecr tç).  The  act  of 
buying  or  selling  an  ecclesiastical  office  or  service 
(liturgical,  judicial,  or  administrative)  by  a  layman 
or  cleric  was  characterized  in  the  canons  from  the 
4th  C.  onward  as  the  “heresy  of  Simon”  (cf.  Acts 
8:14-24).  Canon  law  specified  the  punìshment  of 
dismissal  for  all  ecclesiasucal  partics  conccrncd 
and  of  excommunication  for  laymen  (Rhalles- 
Potles,  Syntagma  2:37. 1—5,  2 1 7f,  554f,  572f,  63of). 
Although  such  acts  were  repeatedly  condemned 
in  canon  law  until  the  fall  of  the  empire  (Genna- 
dios  II  Scholarios,  ed.  L.  Petit,  X.  Sideridès,  M. 
Jugie,  vol.  4  [Paris  1935]  480.35-38)  as  well  as  by 
civil  law  (Justinian  I,  novs.  6.1.5;  1 23.2.1,  16; 
137.2),  it  is  evident  that  the  practice  was  in  fact 
widespread  and  indeed  “institutionalized.” 

The  evidence  comes  from  the  civil  ancl  ecclesi- 
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astical  laws  that  limited  the  sums  of  money  (“the 
customary  gratuity”)  given  (1)  by  a  cleric  to  his 
future  colleagues  upon  his  appointment  to  Hagia 
Sophia  (cf.  S.  Troianos,  Diptycha  t  [1979]  37—52), 
(2)  by  a  cleric  to  the  bishop  who  ordained  him, 
and  (3)  by  laymen  to  clerics  wfio  performed  wed- 
dings.  What  began  as  a  means  of  providing  an 
income  for  the  otherwise  unsalaried  clerics  devel- 
oped  into  a  contribution  that  was  expected.  Money 
that  was  given  to  the  bishop  as  ranoniron  (Patr. 
Nicholas  III  defended  the  custom  [Reg.patr.  3, 
no.942]  by  referring  to  I  Corinthians  9:7,  which 
considered  it  unreasonable  “to  serve  in  the  army 
at  one’s  own  expense”;  Rhalles-Potles,  Syntagma 
5:61.9—15)  and  contributions  that  were  made  to 
clergy  “on  the  occasion  of”  administering  the  sac- 
raments  were  regarded  as  canonical  if  the  sum 
was  not  excessive  and  was  given  “by  choice  of’ 
the  donor  (Rhalles-Potles,  Syntagma  4:472.2—6, 
5:386.23-27). 

lit.  E.S.  Papagianni,  Ta  oihonomìha  tou  engamou  klerou  slo 
Byiantio  (Athens  1986)  224-47.  -R.J.M. 

SIMPLIHIOS  (2t-/a7rAtfo.oç),  philosopher  who 
studied  under  Ammonios  at  Alexandria  and  Da- 
masrios  at  Athens;  born  Cilicia  6th  C.  Some  time 
after  Justinian’s  interference  with  the  Academy 
OF  Athens  in  529,  Simplilcios  was  one  of  the  seven 
famous  philosophers  who  migrated  to  the  court 
of  the  Persian  king  Chosroes  I.  When  disillusion 
set  in,  they  were  allowed  to  return  to  Byz.  territory 
under  pledges  of  safe  conduct  and  freedom  of 
expression.  Simplikios  spent  his  remaining  years 
in  Athens,  producing  important  commentaries  on 
Aristotle,  as  well  as  one  on  the  Encheiridion  of 
Epictetus,  superfìcially  dull  but  perhaps  contain- 
ing  discreet  attacks  on  Justinian  and  Christianity 
if  read  between  the  lines.  Cameron  ( infra )  suggests 
that  Simplikios  may  be  the  “bean-eating  Atheni- 
an”  attacked  by  Paul  Silentiarios  in  his  descrip- 
tion  of  Hagia  Sophia  (125-27).  Simplikios  did 
provoke  extremes  of  opinion,  being  hailed  for  his 
Aristotelian  scholarshìp  in  contemporary  epi- 
grams  as  well  as  getting  embroiled  in  quarrels 
with  John  Philoponos. 

ed.  CAG  7—11.  Commentaire  sur  les  Calígories  d’Aristote, 
traduction  de  Guillaume  de  Moerbehe,  cd.  A.  Pattin  et  al.  (Paris 
‘971-75)- 

lit.  E.  Sondcregger,  Simplikios:  Uber  die  Zeit.  Ein  Kom- 
mentar  zum  Corollarium  de  lempore  (Göttingen  1982).  Simpli- 
aus:  Sa  vie,  son  oeuure,  sa  suruie,  ed.  E  Hadot  (Berlin— New 
York  1987).  Cameron,  “Academy"  13-30.  -B.B. 


SIN  (â/uapTÍa,  âp.âpTr\pa).  Sin  was  interpreted 
by  church  fathers  as  a  falling  away  from  the  good, 
estrangement  from  God,  and  spiritual  death  of 
the  soul.  Christianity  rejected  the  Marcionite  and 
Gnostic  concepts  that  matter  or  the  body  is  bad 
and  sinful  as  such,  since  otherwise  a  real  incar- 
nation  would  not  be  possible.  The  church  fathers 
considered  sin  the  choice  of  human  free  will, 
occurring  because  of  ignorance  and  weakness 
(original  sin),  pride  and  disobedience,  addiction 
to  material  pleasures.  Passions  ( pathe )  or  emotions 
were  distinguished  from  sín  as  motives  diminish- 
ing  the  use  of  reason.  The  healing  of  sin  can  be 
achieved  through  divine  agency  with  human  co- 
operation,  such  as  penance  and  confession, 
almsgiving,  pilgrimage,  and  other  good  works. 
Ecclesiastic  punishmentof  sin  included  epitimion, 
excommunication,  and  suspension  of  clerics. 

The  concept  of  ranking  sins  by  their  gravity 
was  developed  by  Origen  (G.  Teichtweier,  Die 
Sündenlehre  des  Origenes  [Regensburg  1958]),  who 
categorized  them  into  mortal  sins  and  pardonable 
vices  perpetrated  without  the  full  use  of  reason 
and  free  will.  By  the  end  of  the  4th  C.  murder, 
idolatry,  and  fornication  were  defined  as  the  three 
capital  sins,  and  the  system  of  eight  vices  was 
developed,  primarily  by  Evagrios  Pontiros  (in 
the  West,  Pope  Gregory  I  listed  seven).  The  ques- 
tion  of  whether  this  system  drew  upon  Stoic  or 
Gnostic  models  is  still  being  debated  (S.  Wenzel, 
Speculum  43  [1968]  2f). 

John  Chrysostom  emphasized  in  his  sermons 
the  social  and  pastoral  aspects  of  sin  and  conver- 
sion  and  underlined  the  necessity  of  subduing  the 
passions  and  returning  to  the  practice  of  love  of 
God  and  one’s  neighbor  through  good  works. 
Later  and  ascetic  authors  added  little  to  these 
principles. 

lit.  R.  Staats,  RAC  13:734-70.  I.  Hausherr,  “L’origine 
de  la  théorie  orientale  des  huit  péchés  capitaux,”  OrChrAn 
30  (1933)  164-75.  A.  Vögt!e,  “Woher  stammt  das  Schema 
der  Hauptsünden?"  ThQ  122  (1941)  217-37.  F.  Leduc, 
“Péché  et  conversion  chez  S.  Jean  Chrysostome,"  PrOC  26 
(‘97fi)  34-58;  27  (1977)  15-42;  28  (1978)  44-84.  -G.P. 

SINAI  (2u'á),  peninsula  north  of  the  Red  Sea, 
between  the  gulfs  of  Suez  and  cAqaba.  The  region 
forms  a  plateau  with  several  high  peaks  and  a  few 
fertile  valleys  such  as  Pharan  and  Raithou;  it 
was  populated  primarily  by  seminomadic  Bedouin 
tribesmen.  The  mountains  of  the  southern  pla- 
teau  were  an  early  object  of  religious  veneration, 
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and  tradition  connected  this  region  with  Moses’ 
encounter  with  God  and  transmission  of  the  Law. 
Christian  hermits  began  to  settle  in  Sinai  in  the 
4th  C. — first  in  the  valleys  but  eventually  on  Mt. 
Sinai  proper,  where  several  monasteries  were  built, 
including  the  Batos  (Burning  Bush),  the  future 
Monastery  of  St.  Catherine.  Despite  the  existence 
of  a  Roman  garrison  in  Rlysma  (Suez)  that  was 
responsible  for  the  whole  area,  Arab  attacks  were 
frequent  and  the  monks’  sufferings  provided  ma- 
terial  for  stories  of  martyrdom.  Justinian  I  is  said 
to  have  fortified  the  Batos  to  protect  it  from 
Bedouin  raids.  Sinai  became  a  center  of  monastic 
culture  where  writers  such  as  John  Klimax  and 
Anastasios  of  Sinai  were  active;  the  exploits  of 
Sinaite  monks  were  recorded  in  several  collections 
(e.g.,  by  Neilos  of  Ankyra  and  Ammonios).  After 
the  advent  of  Islam,  the  threat  of  Arab  invasion 
compelled  the  bishop  of  Pharan  to  shift  his  see  to 
the  monastery  at  Mt.  Sinai,  but  this  area  too  fell 
to  the  Arabs  by  the  end  of  the  7th  C.  Sinai  was 


the  goal  of  many  pilgrimages — from  Egeria  and 
the  PlACENZA  PlLGRIM  tO  BOLDENSELE  and  Sc.HILT- 
berger  and  his  contemporaries. 

Lir.  R.  Devreesse,  “I.e  christianisme  dans  Ia  péninsule 
sinaîtique,”  RevBibl  43  (1940)  205—23.  K.  Amantos,  Synto- 
mos  historia  tes  hieras  mones  tou  Sina  (Thessalonike  1953).  M. 
Labib,  Pèlerins  et  noyageurs  au  Monl  Sinai  (Parìs  1961). 

-A.K. 

SINGERS  (1 ltákToti),  trained  vocalists  who  sang  the 
responses  and  chants  of  the  liturgy  and  the  li- 
turgical  hours.  The  composition  of  the  choirs  at 
Hagia  Sophia  in  Constantinople  is  not  sufficiently 
known.  According  to  the  ìoth-C.  Typiron  ofthe 
Great  Church,  the  singers  were  divided  into  two 
hebdomades,  each  led  by  a  primirerios.  Contrary 
to  what  is  generally  believed,  there  was  neither  a 
protopsaltes  (leader  of  the  right-hand  choir)  nor  a 
lampadarios  (leader  of  the  left-hand  choir)  among 
the  singers  at  Hagia  Sophia  before  1453;  these 
ranks  were  associated  with  parochial  or  provincial 


Singers.  Psaltai  at  the  funeral  of  St.  Nicholas;  fresco,  14th  C.  Church  of  Markov 
Manastir,  near  Skopje. 
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churches  or  they  belonged  to  the  so-called  Im- 
perial  Clergy,  that  is,  they  were  members  of  the 
palatine  choirs.  The  domestiros  began  the  chant 
by  singing  alone  the  echemeta  (intonation  formu- 
las),  thus  establishing  the  pitch  and  the  mode  of 
the  ensuing  chant.  In  late  Byz.  times,  a  maistor 
was  chosen  to  perform  particularly  elaborate  and 
virtuosic  solo  items.  For  secular  ceremonies,  the 
acclamations  in  honor  of  the  imperial  family 
were  sung  by  two  choirs  of  court  officials  and 
laymen  ( kraktai ). 

lit.  WeIIesz,  Music  102-14.  N.  Moran,  Singers  in  Lale 
Bymntine  and  Slayonic  Paintmg  (Leiden  1986).  -D.E.C. 

SINGIDUNUM  (Scyyí.ÔẂL’,  2iyy iôóvov,  mod.  Bel- 
grade),  Roman  city  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sava 
and  the  Danube  rivers.  In  late  antiquity  the  bridge 
over  the  Sava  River  made  Singidunum  an  impor- 
tant  station  on  the  Via  Egnatia;  it  also  served  as 
a  river  port  for  the  fleet,  but  never  achieved  as 
high  an  administrative  position  as  nearby  Sir- 
mium.  A  bishopric  in  the  4th  C.,  Singidunum  was 
a  center  of  Arianism:  Ursacius  of  Singidunum 
and  his  successor  Secundianus — -supported  by 
neighboring  bishops  in  Mursa,  Ratiaria,  etc. — re- 
sisted  the  creed  of  Nicaea  until  381.  In  the  5th 
and  6th  C.  Singidunum  suffered  from  invasions 
by  the  Huns,  Sarmatians,  Gepids,  and  other  tribes. 
Prokopios  relates  that  Jusdnian  I  restored  the  city 
and  its  walls,  but  Singidunum  was  lost  to  the  Avars 
in  the  early  7th  C.  Its  subsequent  fate  is  unltnown; 
when  Constantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos  men- 
tions  it  in  the  ìoth  C.,  he  refers  to  the  district 
“around  Singidon  and  Sermion”  ( De  adm.  imp. 
25.22),  but  in  the  same  work  (40.29,  32.20)  calls 
the  city  Belegrada  or  Belegradon,  Greek  forms  of 
its  new  Slavic  name  Beograd  (White  Town). 

As  a  part  of  the  First  Bulgarian  Empire,  Bel- 
grade  came  under  Byz.  rule  by  1018.  Together 
with  Zemun,  Braniôevo,  and  Sirmium,  the  city 
was  one  of  the  most  important  strongholds  on  the 
Hungarian  frontier;  it  was  destroyed  and  restored 
several  times  during  the  Byz.-IIungarian  wars. 
Many  Crusader  armies  passed  through  Belgrade 
on  their  way  to  Constantinople.  In  the  i3th-i5th 
C.  Serbs  and  Hungarians  fought  over  the  city.  In 
1403/4  the  Serbian  despotes  Stefan  Lazarevic  re- 
ceived  it  as  a  vassal  of  the  Hungarian  king,  and 
Belgrade  became  the  Serbian  capital;  in  1427 
Hungary  reacquired  it.  Hunyadi  stopped  the  Ot- 


toman  army  in  1456  at  the  walls  of  Belgrade,  but 
in  1521  the  city  fell  to  Süleyman  the  Magnificent. 

i.it.  Istorija  Beograda,  vol.  1  (Belgrade  1974)  105—277.  J. 
Kulic-Miju51íOvic,  Beograd  u  srednjem  veku  (Belgrade  1967). 
F.  Barisic,  “Vizantiski  Singidunum,”  ZRVI  3  (1955)  ■-13- 

-A.K. 


SINOPE  (St RünTT),  mod.  Sinop),  major  port  of 
Pontos  whose  double  harbor  and  location  at  the 
narrowest  point  of  the  Black  Sea  provided  com- 
mercial  importance  and  close  ties  with  the  Crimea. 
Its  early  history  is  obscure.  It  appears  in  written 
sources  in  connection  with  the  Black  Sea:  Justi- 
nian  II  used  Sinope  to  reconnoiter  Cherson,  and 
a  kommerkiarios  of  Sinope  and  the  Black  Sea  is 
named  on  a  gth-C.  seal  (Zacos,  Seals  1,  no.2894). 
Sinope  was  involved  in  the  revolt  of  Armeniakon 
in  793,  and  in  834  Theophobos  was  proclaimed 
hasileus  of  Sinope  by  “Persian”  mercenaries.  Si- 
nope  lay  outside  the  main  Arab  invasion  routes, 
though  they  did  attack  it  in  858.  In  1081,  the 
Seljuks  captured  Sinope  along  with  a  sizable  im- 
perial  treasury  established  there.  Alexios  I  re- 
stored  Byz.  rule,  and  Sinope  prospered  as  a  well- 
defended  port;  it  was  the  base  for  Andronikos  (I) 
Romnenos  during  his  activities  in  the  Pontos.  The 
Romnenoi  of  Trebizond  held  Sinope  from  1204 
to  1214,  when  it  fell  to  the  Seljuks;  except  for  a 
brief  Trapezuntine  recapture  ca.  1254— 65,  it  re- 
mained  under  Turkish  rule.  Sinope  was  a  suffra- 
gan  bishopric  of  Amaseia.  Its  main  Byz.  monu- 
ments  are  the  fortifications  and  a  gymnasium. 
lit.  Bryer-Winfìeld,  Pontos  69-88.  -C.F. 


SION,  conventional  name  for  elaborate  silver 
models  of  shrines.  Three  of  them  can  be  con- 
nected  with  the  Byz.  world:  one  in  the  Cathedral 
Treasury  of  Aachen,  in  the  form  of  an  almost 
perfect  cube  with  dome,  and  two  in  the  treasury 
of  St.  Sophia  in  Novgorod  (the  Great  and  the 
Little  Sions),  in  the  form  of  a  rotunda,  with  a 
cross,  evoking  that  of  Golgotha,  on  the  top.  The 
Little  Sion  is  usually  considered  as  consisting  of 
two  independent  parts  that  were  eventually  con- 
nected.  The  Sion  of  Aachen  bears  three  biblical 
quotations  and  a  prayer  to  the  Lord  to  assist 
Eustathios,  strategos  of  Antioch  and  Lykandos;  ac- 
cording  to  W.  Saunders  ( DOP  36  [1982]  211-19), 
he  should  be  identified  with  Eustathios  Maleinos 
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and  the  object  dated  969/70.  The  Little  Sion  of 
Novgorod  bears  the  name  of  Constantine,  megas 
oikonomos  of  the  Tropaiouchos  (ì.e.,  St.  George), 
whom  N.  Oikonomides  ( DOP  34-35  [1980-81] 
243-46)  hypothetically  identified  as  the  future 
patriarch  Constantine  (III)  Leichoudes.  The 
function  of  Sions  is  unclear:  Antony  of  Novgorod 
(Ch.  Loparev,  PPSb  51  [1899]  13)  saw  a  “radiant 
bright  Jerusalem”  carried  during  the  liturgy,  to- 
gether  with  the  rhipidia.  The  identification  of  the 
Aachen  Sion  as  a  re!iquary  (allegedly  of  Anasta- 
sios  the  Persian)  is  arbitrary.  Nor  is  it  clear  whether 
such  shrines  in  general  should  be  connected  with 
the  reputation  and  form  of  the  Church  of  St.  Sion 
in  Jerusalem  disseminated  in  panegyrics  such  as 
that  of  Patr.  John  II  of  Jerusalem,  387—417  (M. 
van  Esbroeck,  AB  102  [1984]  124O. 

lit.  N.V.  Pokrovskij,  Ierusalimy  ili  Siony  Sofijskoj  riznicy  v 
Novgorode  (St.  Petersburg  1  g  1 1 ).  G.N.  Bocarov,  Prikladnoe 
ishusstvo  Noygoroda  Velikogo  ( Moscow  ig6g)  ìg— 29. 

-A.C.,  A.K. 

SION,  HOLY  ('Ayía  Siẃp),  monastery  in  Lycia 
established  in  the  reign  of  Jusdnian  I  by  the  local 
saint,  Nicholas  of  Sion,  at  his  birthplace,  the 
village  of  Tragalassos  in  the  mountains  above 
Myra.  Its  fairly  uncommon  name  indicates  the 
close  connections  between  Lycia  and  Palestine, 
which  developed  in  part  from  the  visits  Nicholas 
made  to  Jerusalem.  The  church  soon  attracted 
gifts,  most  notably  the  Sion  Treasure,  lavish  sil- 
ver  furnishings  of  all  kinds  dedicated  by  a  bishop 
and  other  individuals  in  the  late  6th  C.  The  mon- 
astery  was  still  functioning  in  787  but  was  robbed 
of  its  treasures,  probably  by  Arab  raiders  who 
buried  them  near  the  sea,  presumably  prepara- 
tory  to  further  transport.  The  monastery  has  been 
identified  with  a  church  at  Rarabel,  a  domed 
basilica  whose  triconch  apse  and  side  chapels  re- 
flect  the  influence  of  Egypt  or  the  Holy  Land  and 
whose  architecture  corresponds  to  the  description 
in  the  Life  of  Nicholas  and  to  the  style  of  the  6th 
C.  The  church  was  richly  decorated  and  contains 
elements  suitable  for  ìnstallation  of  the  surviving 
silver  ornaments.  In  a  late,  undated  period  the 
central  dome  collapsed  and  a  smaller  rectangular 
church  was  built  in  the  ruins. 

ut.  R.M.  Harrison,  “Churches  and  Chapels  of  Central 
Lycia,”  AnatSt  13  (1963)  131-35,  150.  I.  8c  N.  Sevcenko, 
The.  Life  of  Saint  Nicholas  of  Sion  (BrookIine,  Mass.,  1 984). 

-C.F. 


SION,  MOUNT,  holy  site  in  Jerusalem.  The  He- 
brew  name  was  usually  interpreted  as  meaning 
“watchtower,”  but  Titus  of  Bostra  (PG  18U269C) 
suggested  another  (false)  etymology — “thirsty.”  Old 
Testament  tradition  identified  Sion  or  Zion  ÇLuú v) 
with  the  city  of  David  on  a  hill  southeast  of  Je- 
rusalem,  but  Josephus  situated  it  in  the  south- 
west,  and  this  location  was  accepted  by  Christian 
tradition.  Several  important  loca  sancta  were  to 
be  found  on  Mt.  Sion:  the  upper  room  to  which 
the  apostles  retreated  after  the  Resurrection,  the 
place  where  they  waited  after  the  Ascension,  and 
the  site  of  the  Pentecost.  The  house  of  Caiaphas 
and  the  Column  of  the  Flagellation  (with  imprints 
of  Christ’s  hands)  were  also  located  on  Mt.  Sion. 
By  the  early  4Ü1  C.  Sion  was  believed  to  be  the 
site  of  the  Last  Supper. 

In  340,  Maximos,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  built  a 
church  on  the  traditional  site  of  the  Last  Supper, 
the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  also  called  the  Church 
of  Mt.  Sion;  it  appears  on  the  Madaba  mosaic 
map.  Meager  remains  of  this  church  have  been 
found,  but  its  plan  is  not  clear.  In  the  5th  C.  Sion 
was  enclosed  in  the  city  by  a  wall  built  by  Empress 
Athenais-Eudoria,  remains  of  which  have  been 
discovered.  The  medieval  “Tomb  of  David”  was 
constructed  in  a  late  Roman  building  (a  syn- 
agogue?)  and  includes  a  wall  with  a  niche  facing 
north  and  a  mosaic  floor. 

The  church  fathers  sometimes  distinguished  Sion 
from,  sometimes  identified  it  with,  Jerusalem.  The 
name  was  often  used  figuratively.  “There  are 
three  ways,”  wrote  Prokopios  of  Gaza  (PG 
87:2476^,  “to  understand  Sion  and  Jerusalem: 
with  the  senses;  as  the  pious  society  of  those  on 
earth;  as  an  angelic  community  ( politeia )  in  heaven.” 
The  term  was  used  to  connote  the  church,  the 
saints,  consummate  virtue,  and  the  intellect. 

ut.  Wilkinson,  Pilgrims  171  f.  A..  Legendre,  Dicltìibl  5.2: 
1787—95.  D.  Correa,  De  significatione  montis  Sion  m  Sacra 
Scriptura  (Rome  1954).  EAEHL  2:6146  625. 

— G.V..  A.K.,  Z.U.M. 

SION  TREASURE,  6th  C.,  found  in  1963  near 
Rumluca  (anc.  Rorydalla)  in  Lycia  and  now  di- 
vided  among  collections  in  Antalya,  Washington, 
and  Geneva.  It  is  composed  of  about  71  ítems  in 
silver,  some  being  fragmentary  (50  objects,  20 
revetment  sheets,  a  ring),  a  copper  coin  of  either 
Leo  I  or  Zeno,  silver-plated  bronze  pincers,  and 
a  gold  scepter.  Approximately  30  of  the  objects 
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have  silver  stamps  dated  550—65,  all  of  which 
were  presented  by  Eutychianos,  the  bishop  of  an 
unidentified  see,  to  a  church  generally  thought  to 
be  that  of  Holy  Sion  (see  Sion,  Holy)  founded 
by  Nicholas  of  Sion  between  541  and  565:  sev- 
eral  objects  are  inscribed  with  the  name  of  “Holy 
Sion.”  An  alternative  opinion  holds  that  the  trea- 
sure  belonged  to  the  cathedral  of  Rorydalla.  Of 
outstanding  interest  are  the  metal  revetments 
(for  a  table,  colonnettes,  lampstands),  some  of 
which  were  donated  by  two  bishops  and  other 
clergy.  The  gifts  of  Bp.  Eutychianos  included  five 
sets  of  ecclesiastical  lichtinc  fixtures  (three  types 
of  polyhandela,  two  types  of  lamps),  two  amphoras, 
two  censers,  and  three  large  patens;  the  latter 
apparently  served  as  models  for  others  given  by 
laymen  to  the  same  church.  The  pieces  of  high- 
quality  metalworlc  have  been  attributed  to  work- 
shops  in  Constantinople.  Boyd  ( infra )  and  others 
have  suggested  that  the  treasure  may  have  been 
buried  at  the  time  of  Arab  raids  along  the  Lycian 
coast  in  the  7th  C. 

lit.  S.  Boyd,  “A  Bishop’s  Gift:  Openwork  Lamps  from 
the  Sion  Treasure,”  in  Are.  rom.  et  byz.  101—202. 

-M.M.M. 


SIRMIUM  (Zíp/juov,  mod.  Sremska  Mitrovica  in 
Yugoslavia),  a  city  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sava. 
Late  Roman  Sirmium  was  an  important  strategic 
point  in  the  region  endangered  by  barbarian  in- 
vasions;  Diocletian  made  it  the  capital  of  Pannonia 
II  and  of  the  diocese  of  Pannonia.  In  the  4th  C. 
the  area  was  crucial  both  in  the  struggle  for  con- 
trol  over  the  Roman  Empire  and  in  the  defense 
of  the  Middle  Danube.  It  was  lost  to  the  Huns  in 
440/1,  and  thereafter  the  empire  was  able  to  re- 
capture  it  only  for  short  periods  of  time.  justinian 
I,  among  others,  with  the  help  of  the  Gepids, 
seized  Sirmium  from  the  Ostrogoths  in  535,  but 
the  Gepids  soon  occupied  it.  Byz.  controlled  Sir- 
mium  from  567  to  582,  but  then  lost  it  to  the 
Avars.  The  last  bishop  of  the  city,  Sebastianos, 
left  Sirmium  in  582  (V.  Popovic,  REAug  2  1  [1975] 
9i_ 1 1 1). 

Excavations  at  Sirmium  have  brought  to  light  a 
section  of  city  walls,  public  buildings  (a  bathhouse, 
several  warehouses,  a  hippodrome),  villas  and 
apartment  complexes  ( insulae ),  an  urban  church, 
and  several  chapels  outside  the  ramparts,  proba- 
bly  in  cemeteries.  Until  ca.357  there  was  a  mint 
at  Sirmium,  producing  bronze  coinage;  numerous 


coins  have  been  found  at  the  site,  most  of  them 
struck  between  351  and  36 1  and  between  364  and 
378  (C.  Nixon,  JbNumGeld  33  [1983-84]  45-55). 
From  the  end  of  the  4th  C.  onward,  Sirmium 
began  to  decline:  large  public  buildings  were  either 
abandoned  or  were  not  restored  after  a  fire,  or 
were  replaced  by  small  houses  and  shops.  In  the 
6th  C.  only  a  minor  portion  of  the  old  city  was 
populated. 

Constantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos  ( De  adm.  imp. 
25.22,  40.3 1 )  twice  mentions  Sermion  (sic)  as  close 
to  Sincidunum.  In  the  early  1  ìth  C.  it  was  under 
the  control  of  the  Bulgarian  Sermon  (a  name 
curiously  reminiscent  of  Sirmium  itself),  who 
yielded  it  to  the  Byz.  general  Constantine  Di- 
ogenes.  Diogenes  had  been  archon  of  Sirmium 
before  Constantine  VIII  appointed  him  doux  of 
Bulgaria.  Sirmium  was  an  important  objective  in 
the  Byz.-Hungarian  wars  of  the  i2th  C.,  but  by 
then  the  name  designated  the  district  (otherwise 
called  Frankochorion)  rather  than  the  city.  It  re- 
mains  questionable  whether  or  not  Sirmium 
formed  a  separate  theme  (Litavrin,  Bolgaria  273— 
78).  Its  later  fate  is  unknown. 

lit.  Sìrmium:  Archaeologìcal  Investi.gations  in  Syrmian  Pan- 
nonia,  ed.  V.  Popovic,  E.L.  Ochsenschlager,  N.  Duval,  12 
voIs.  (Belgrade  1971-80).  N.  Duval,  “Sirmium  ‘ville  irnpé- 
rìale’  ou  'capitale’?”  26  CorsiRan  (1979)  53-90.  B.  Ferjancic, 
“Sirmium  u  doba  Vizantije,”  Sirmium-Sremska  Mitroyica 
(Sremska  Mitrovica  1969)  33—58.  -A.K. 

SITARRIA  ( (TLTaptáa ),  a  secondary  or  supple- 
mentary  tax  of  uncertain  nature  usually  listed 
among  epereiai.  Two  chrysobulls  of  1327  state 
explicitly  that  sitarhia  was  paid  from  the  zeugaria 
of  paroihoi  ( Zogr .,  no. 26. 33— 35;  Chil.,  no. 113.31  — 
32),  and  it  is  sometimes  identified  with  the  zeu- 
garatirion  ( Pantel .,  no.i  1.25—26)  or  an  obscure 
charge  called  haloniatikon  ( Pantel .,  no.  10.77),  which 
etymologically  is  linked  with  the  halonion,  “thresh- 
ing  floor.”  This  identification  is  not  certain:  a 
chrysobull  of  1342  lísts  sitarkia  among  the  epereiai 
from  which  the  chorion  of  Chantax  is  exempted 
and  separately  indicates  that  only  the  Zographou 
monastery  could  levy  the  zeugaratikion  on  the  vil- 
lage  (Zogr.,  no.32.42-54).  F.  Dölger  ( BZ  38  [1938] 
497)  questioned  also  the  identity  of  haloniatikon 
and  sitarkia.  Data  about  the  amount  of  sitarkia  are 
scarce:  the  chorion  of  Prebista  in  1327  paid  45 
hyperpers  of  sitarkia  ( Zogr .,  no. 26. 35— 36).  Sitarkia 
was  among  those  charges  that — like  phonos 
(phoniron) — were  relatively  rarely  abolished. 
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Dölger  ( Beiträge  59)  hypothesized  that  sitarkia, 
which  is  attested  from  the  1 3th  C.  onward,  re- 
placed  synone  but  this  cannot  be  proved.  The 
relation  of  sitarhia  to  the  obligation  called  “ sitarkesis 
of  fortresses”  (e.g.,  Patmou  Engrapha  1 ,  no.3.33)  is 
unclear. 

lit.  Chvostova,  Osobennosti  99,  n.122,  2436  249—51. 

-A.K. 

SITERESION.  See  Opsonion. 

SITOKOKKON  (<tltókokkov,  lit.  “grain  of  wheat”), 
also  called  sitarion  sporimon,  kokkositarion,  and  pyros, 
a  unit  of  weight  approximately  equal  to  that  of  a 
grain  of  wheat:  1  sitokokkon  =  1/4  reration  = 
0.046  g. 

The  relationship  between  sitokokkon  and  kritho- 
kokkon  (“grain  of  barley”)  is  not  clear.  Some  texts 
define  sitokokkon  as  1/5  keration  and  krithokokkon  as 
1/4  keration.  Schilbach  (infra)  considers  this  ratio 
as  resulting  from  a  confusion  and  equates  1  sito- 
kokkon  to  1.25  krithokokkon.  Known  only  in  arith- 
metical  tracts,  these  tiny  measures  had  no  practi- 
cal  signifìcance. 

lit,  Schilbach,  Metrologie  186.  -E.  Sch.,  A.K. 

SITORRITHON  ( <tltókpl6ov ,  lit.  “wheat  [and] 
barley”),  a  tax  introduced  by  Androniltos  II  in 
1304  (Reg  4,  no.2271).  A  contemporary  historian 
(Pachym.,  ed.  Bekker,  2:492.16-493.12)  relates 
that  every  peasant  was  obliged  to  pay  six  local 
modioi  of  wheat  and  four  of  barley.  This  grain  was 
to  be  sold,  and  the  silver  and  gold  handed  over 
to  the  megas  doux.  The  term  appears  even  before 
1304,  however,  in  Andronikos’s  chrysobull  of  1298, 
in  which  various  exemptions  of  the  Lavra  are 
listed — from  the  obligations  of  kastroktisia,  the 
draft  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  mitaton  and  aplek- 
ton,  angareiai,  supply  of  salt,  payment  in  cash 
for  sitoknthon  and  grapes  (Lavra  2,  no.89. 163-69; 
cf.  Lavra  3,  no.i  18.190— 95,  etc.).  The  term  is 
often  used  in  connection  with  the  oiromodion 
when  the  formula  of  chrysobulls  prescribes  the 
donation  of  “a  sitohrithon  staurikon  modion ”  for  each 
three  hyperpera  of  the  telos  (e.g.,  Esphig.,  no.7.17- 
18,  end  of  the  i3th  C.).  Ostrogorsky  (Féodalité 
284^)  considered  sitokrithon  as  a  regular  secondary 
tax,  whereas  J.  Bompaire  (BCH  80  [1956]  630O 
saw  in  the  term  simply  an  indication  of  the  form 
of  tax  collection  (i.e.,  in  wheat  and  barley).  It  is 


certain,  however,  that  Pachymeres  understood  the 
sitokrithon  as  a  tax,  although  imposed  only  tem- 
porarily,  to  satisfy  a  specific  need  of  the  army. 

-A.K. 

SITULA  (róôoç),  bucket  probably  used  for  draw- 
ing  water.  Such  vessels  could  be  worked  in  various 
techniques  in  silver  (relief),  bronze  and  brass  (en- 
graved),  and  glass  (intaglio  and  openwork),  with 
both  profane  and  sacred  decorations;  examples 
survive  from  the  4th  to  the  761  C.  Two  glass  situlae 
now  in  Venice  have  Dionysiac  and  hunting  scenes, 
respectively.  Four  in  silver  (one  in  the  Conceçti 
Treasure  buried  ca.400,  a  pair  in  the  Sevso  Trea- 
sure,  and  one  with  stamps  of  613—30)  have  clas- 
sical  and  mythological  images,  while  a  third  (with 
silver  stamps  of  the  6th  C.?  found  in  Albania)  has 
a  diaper  pattern.  Elaborately  decorated  buckets 
of  the  5th— 6th  C.  have  been  discovered  in  various 
parts  of  the  empire.  The  best  known  of  these,  the 
“Secchia  Doria,”  with  scenes  from  the  lliad,  is 
possibly  from  Caesarea  Maritima  in  Palestine;  oth- 
ers  with  hunting  and  animal  scenes  and,  in  some 
cases,  domestic  inscriptions,  have  come  to  light  in 
Spain  and  Britain;  one,  found  in  Mesopotamia, 
decorated  with  crosses,  has  a  dedicatory  inscrip- 
tion  implying  ecclesiastical  use  (for  baptism?).  As 
much  could  be  said  of  another,  4th-C.  bronze 
situla,  with  Christograms,  and  of  a  lead  example 
from  Tunisia,  decorated  with  Christian  figures 
and  symbols.  Domestic  situlae  are  shown  in  the 
bath  scenes  on  the  Projecta  casket  in  the  Esqui- 
line  Treasure  (Shelton,  Esquiline,  pl.6).  Constans 
II  was  murdered  with  a  silver  situla  in  a  bath  in 
Sicily  in  668,  as  described  by  Michael  I  the 
Syrian  (2:4506). 

LiT.  Matzulewitsch,  Byz.  Anlike  38-42,  1346  Dodd,  Byz. 
Silver  Stamps,  nos.  56,  88.  Ross,  DÓCal  1,  no.50.  A.  Caran- 
dini,  La  secchia  Doria  (Rome  1965).  M.  Mango,  C.  Mango, 
et  al.,  "A  6th-century  Mediterranean  Bucket  from 
Bromeswell  Parish.  Suffolk.”  Antiauih  63  tio8ol  205-31  1 

-M.M.M. 

SIXTH  ECUMENICAL  COUNCIL.  See  Con- 
stantinople,  Councils  of:  Constantinople  III. 

SKALA  (o-Rá\a,  lit.  “stairs,”  “gangway  of  a  ship,” 
from  Lat.  scala).  From  the  561  C.  onward,  the 
term  was  employed  to  designate  mooring  stations 
in  Constantinople.  The  ìoth-C.  Book  of  the  Eparch 
(ch.17.3)  distinguishes  skalai,  where  fishing  boats 
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were  moored  and  unloaded  their  catch,  from  epo - 
chai,  the  hshing  grounds.  According  to  Leo  VI’s 
novel  102,  the  epochai  were  often  used  by  part- 
nerships  ( twinoniai )  of  fishermen.  Attaleiates  (At- 
tal.  278.2—7)  gives  the  vernacular  name  of  skalai 
to  the  wooden  “bulwarks”  ( proteichismatia )  erected 
close  to  the  sea  in  Constantinople  where  mer- 
chants  traded  with  sailors.  In  the  1  ith  C.  Michael 
VII  attempted  to  confiscate  private  skalai  in  Con- 
standnople,  but  his  decree  was  rescinded  by  Ni- 
kephoros  III.  When  the  Byz.  government  began 
conferring  privileges  on  Venedan  merchants  in 
the  late  1  ìth  C.,  it  also  granted  them  skalai  in  the 
capital. 

Probably  after  the  ìith  C.  the  term  began  to 
lose  its  specific  connection  with  Constantinople; 
ca.  1300  Manuel  Moschopoulos  defined  skalai  as  a 
word  used  by  ordinary  people  (koinoi)  to  designate 
a  place  in  the  harbor  where  ships  were  pulled 
ashore  and  secured.  Late  Byz.  documents  men- 
tion  skalai  outside  Constandnople,  such  as  a  build- 
ing  in  Kotzenos  (on  Lemnos)  constructed  by  the 
monks  of  the  Great  Lavra  near  the  seashore  “as 
skalai  of  the  boats  of  monks”  ( Lavra  2,  no.74.77- 
78,  a.  1284). 

A  tax  called  skaliatikon  had  to  be  paid  on  skalai. 
A  chrysobull  of  Andronikos  II  of  1298  lists  it 
together  with  other  levies  on  maritime  com- 
merce — rommerrion,  antinaulon,  and  limniatikon 
(Lavra  2,  no. 89. 194— 95). 

lit.  H.  Rahane,  “Italo-byzantinische  Etymologien.  Scala,” 
BNJbb  16  (1940)  33-58.  -A.K. 

SRANDERBEG  (Gr.  S/cePÔép-rçç),  Albanian  form 
of  Turkish  name  (Iskender  Beg)  of  George  Kas- 
triota,  “captain  of  Albania”  (1443-68)  and  hero 
of  Albanian  resistance  against  Ottoman  conquest; 
born  northern  Albania  ca.1405,  died  Lezhhë,  Al- 
bania,  17  Jan.  1468.  Son  ofjohn  Kastriota,  prince 
of  Emathia  (PLP,  no.i  1400),  who  ruled  in  central 
and  northern  Albania,  Skanderbeg  in  his  youth 
was  given  to  the  Ottomans  as  a  hostage  after  his 
father’s  defeat  by  the  Turks.  He  converted  to 
Islam  and  was  educated  at  the  Turkish  military 
school  at  Edirne  (Adrianople).  In  1443  he  de- 
serted  from  the  Turks,  resumed  his  Christian 
faith  and  returned  to  his  homeland  to  defend  it 
against  Ottoman  invasion.  Between  1444,  when 
he  organized  the  League  of  Albanian  Princes,  and 
1466  he  repelled  13  Turkish  invasions.  His  base 
was  the  mountain  stronghold  of  Krujë  (Gr.  Kroia), 


the  home  of  the  Kastriota  family,  located  north 
of  Tirana.  Albania  fell  to  the  Turks  only  after 
Skanderbeg’s  death.  His  son  was  married  to  Irene 
Palaiologina,  daughter  of  Thomas  Palaiologos. 
There  is  surprisingly  little  information  about 
Skanderbeg  in  ì^th-C.  Byz.  histories,  and  one 
must  use  Italian,  Serbian,  and  Turkish  sources  to 
establish  his  biography. 

lit.  J.  Radonic,  Djuradj  tíastnot  Skenderbeg  i  Arbanija  u 
XV  veku  (Belgrade  1942).  A.  Ducellier,  “La  façade  rnaritime 
de  la  Principauté  des  Kastriote,  de  la  hn  du  XlVe  siècle  à 
la  mort  de  Skanderbeg,”  Stìidia  Albanica  5.1  (1968)  119- 
36.  G.  Soulis,  “Hai  neoterai  ereunai  peri  Georgíou  Kastri- 
otou  Skenderbee,”  F.EBS  28  (1958)  446-57.  Studia  Albanica 
Monacensia.  In  memoriam  Georgu  Castnotae  Scanderbegi  1468 — 
1968,  ed.  A.  Schmaus  (Munich  1969).  S.  Dimitrov,  “Georgi 
Kastrioti-Skenderbeg  i  negovata  osvoboditelna  borba,”  in 
Georgi  tCastnoli  Skenderbeg  ( Sofia  1970)7—32.  -A.M.T. 

SRARAMANGION  (aKapap.áyyt,ov),  a  belted 
tunic  with  long  full  sleeves  and  with  slits  up  the 
front  and  back  or  sides,  probably  in  origin  a 
Persian  rider’s  caftan.  The  word  appears  in  Theo- 
phanes  (Theoph.  319.17)  as  a  Persian  garment. 
A  purple  skaramangion  could  be  worn  only  by  the 
emperor,  who  might  also  wear  a  gold  or  red  one, 
w'hile  the  courtiers  wore  skaramangia  in  a  variety 
of  colors,  some  even  two-toned,  as  their  basic 
official  dress.  The  sharamangion,  often  worn  under 
the  sagion,  was  not  considered  a  particularly  cere- 
monial  garment:  the  emperor  seems  to  have  worn 
it  whenever  he  left  the  palace,  and  both  he  and 
the  officials  were  instructed  to  take  off  their  gala 
robes  and  put  on  their  own  skaramangia  for  ban- 
queting  (Oikonomides,  Listes  185.23,  195.24—25). 
Tojudge  by  representations,  the  skaramangion  was 
made  of  silk  and  had  gold  armbands  and  a  gold- 
embroidered  border  running  along  the  hem  and 
up  the  slits.  Skaramangia  were  favored  imperial 
gifts  (Liutprand  of  Cremona,  Antapodosis,  ed.  J. 
Becker,  ìttff)  and  could  apparently  be  used  as 
altar  cloths  (see  Endyte).  It  is  thought  by  some 
that  the  i4th-C,  term  skaranikon  may  refer  to 
the  successor  to  this  garment. 

lit.  N.P.  Kondakov,  “Les  costumes  orientaux  à  la  cour 
byzantine,”  Bymntion  1  (1924)  11-15.  P.A.  Phourikes,  “Peri 
tou  etymou  ton  lexeon  skaramangion,  kabbadion,  skarani- 
kon,”  Lexikographikon  archeion  tes  meses  kai  neas  hettenikes  6 
(1923)444-73.  -N.P.S. 

SKARANIKON  (cn<apávt.KOv),  an  element  of  court 
costume.  The  word  appears  first  as  an  adjective 
in  a  i2th-C.  poem  of  Ptochoprodromos  (ed.  Hes- 
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seling-Pernot,  no.  1.248)  describing  a  type  of 
headgear,  epanokamelauchis.  It  is  frequent]y  men- 
tioned  in  the  i4th-C.  ceremonial  book  of  pseudo- 
Rodinos.  Two  interpretations  of  the  term  have 
been  suggested:  a  kind  of  tunic  similar  to  and 
replacing  the  skaramangion,  or  a  hat,  specifically 
the  tall,  squarish  headdress  worn  by  some  high 
ofhcials  in  Palaiologan  portraits,  for  example,  the 
despotes  Theodore  I  Palaiologos  at  Mistra,  or  Al- 
exios  Apokaukos  (J.  Verpeaux  in  pseudo-Kod. 
i45f,  n.2).  Pseudo-Rodinos,  while  describing  the 
costume  of  various  dignitaries  places  skaranikon 
either  between  the  headgear  called  sriauion,  and 
the  caftan,  kabbadion,  or  after  both  skiadion  and 
kabbadion\  it  is  described  as  red  and  gold  ( chryso - 
kokkìnon),  although  courtiers  of  lower  rank  wore 
apricot,  lemon,  or  gold-white  skaranìka\  it  was 
embroidered  and  bore  pictures  of  the  emperor 
either  standing  or  sitting  on  the  throne  (pseudo- 
Kod.  152.1—9,  153.13—17).  The  origin  of  skaran- 
ikon  is  obscure:  pseudo-Kodinos  (206.19—20)  claims 
that  it  was  of  “Assyrian”  origin,  and  Ptochopro- 
dromos  places  it  within  a  Slavic  context,  while 
Caratzas  ( infra )  hypothesizes  that  it  was  a  western 
(Germanic)  garb  that  penetrated  Byz.  during  the 
reign  of  Manuel  I. 

lit.  J.  Ebersolt,  Les  arts  sompluaires  de  Byzance  (Paris 
1923)  122.  S.C.  Caratzas,  “Byzantinogermanica  (karanos- 
skaranikon),’’  BZ  47  (1954)  320-32.  -A.K. 

SKARIPHOS  (cn<àpL<po<;),  a  sketch  or,  in  archi- 
tecture,  a  ground  plan.  The  5th-C.  architect  Ru- 
hnus  is  said  in  the  vita  of  Porphyrios  of  Gaza  to 
have  based  his  outline  ( thesis )  for  the  cathedral  of 
Gaza  on  a  sharìphos  sent  from  Constantinople  by 
the  empress  Eudoxia.  Plans  were  often  transmit- 
ted  in  visions,  such  as  the  one  in  which  St.  Martha 
dictated  to  a  monk  the  scheme  for  her  chapel  at 
the  Wondrous  Mountain  (AASS  May  5:416^). 
By  the  i4th  C.  sharíphos  had  come  to  mean  an 
artist’s  brush,  as  in  an  epigram  of  Nikephoros 
Kallistos  Xanthopoulos  on  an  image  painted  by 
Eulauos  (A.  Papadopoulos-Kerameus,  BZ  1 1 
[1902],  p.46,  n.16,  line  1).  -a.c. 

SREPIDES  (I.Kení8r)s),  family  known  in  the  mid- 
1  ìth  C.  Michael  Skepides,  a  protospatharios,  is  de- 
picted  in  1060/1  in  Karaba§  Kilise  in  the  Soöanli 
valley  of  Cappadocia  and  described  in  an  inscrip- 
tion  there  as  responsible  for  its  redecoration.  Other 
members  of  his  family  portrayed  are  Catherine  (a 


nun)  and  Niphon  (a  monk).  John  Skepides,  “ pro - 
tospathanos  of  the  Chrysotriklinos,  hypatos,  and 
strategos ,”  is  depicted  as  the  founder  of  Gök  (Ge- 
yik)  Kilise  in  the  same  valley.  A  strategos,  Eusta- 
thios  Skepides,  witnessed  a  legal  judgment  in  No- 
vember  1042:  A.  Guillou  (Byzantion  35  [1965]  122) 
suggests  that  he  may  have  been  an  administrator 
in  Lucania. 

lit.  Jerphanion,  Églises  rupeslres  2. 1:334-36,  3716  Rod- 
ley ,  Cave  Mons.  198-202,250!.  -A.C. 

SKETE  (tjKT}Tr} ),  also  sketis  (from  asketerion,  “mon- 
astery,”  “hermitage”),  term  designating  a  small 
monastery;  in  the  Miracles  of  St.  George  (ed.  J.B. 
Aufhauser,  153.23)  are  listed  sketai  and  monai. 
The  name  also  commemorates  the  original  Skete, 
the  Egyptian  monastic  settlement  in  the  Wâdî 
Natrün.  It  appears  sometimes  in  Athonian  doc- 
uments  of  the  ì^th-i^th  C.  The  forged  chryso- 
bull  of  Andronikos  II  (Xerop.  y.35)  equates  the 
terms  skete  and  monydrion.  According  to  the  act  of 
the  protos  Theodosios  of  1353  (Lavra  3,  no.  133.7) 
the  skete  of  Glossia  contained  several  kelha  and 
hesychasteria  (probably  cells  and  hermitages).  Man- 
uel  II’s  Typikon  of  1406  orders  that  the  “ kellia  of 
the  sketis"  send  ioo  wooden  planks  to  the  protos 
(Meyer,  Haupturhmden  201.4-5) — it  is  unclear 
which  skete  is  meant  or  whether  it  was  a  proper 
name,  Sketis.  Today  1 2  sketai  survive  on  Mt.  Athos 
but  they  are  relatively  new,  not  going  back  further 
than  1572.  Some  are  idiorrhythmic,  others  cen- 
obitic,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  such  a  dis- 
tinction  existed  in  the  Byz.  period.  The  Russian 
word  skit  (hermitage),  derived  from  skete,  is  at- 
tested  as  early  as  the  i4th  C. 

lit.  E.  Amand  de  Mendieta,  Mount  Athos,  the  Garden  of 
the  Panaghia  (Berlín-Amsterdam  1972)  202-07. 

-A.M.T.,  A.K. 

SKETIS.  See  Wad!  Natrûm. 

SKEU OPH YLA X  (c TKEvod>v\ctÇ,  “keeper  of  the 
vessels”),  a  cleric,  usually  a  priest,  appointed  to 
look  after  the  sacred  valuables  and  liturgical 
vessels  of  a  church.  In  this  capacity,  he  played 
an  important  part  in  liturgical  ceremonial  and 
had  a  role  in  the  administration  of  sacred  prop- 
erty  comparable  and  complementary  to  that  of 
the  oikonomos.  Like  the  (megas)  oihonomos,  the 
(megas)  skeuophylax  of  the  Great  Church  was  ap- 
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pointed  by  the  emperor  in  the  century  or  so 
before  Isaac  I  relinquished  the  right  of  appoint- 
ment.  The  skeuophylax  ranked  next  to  the  oihono- 
mos  until  the  late  1  ìth  C.,  when  he  was  demoted 
to  third  place  in  favor  of  the  sarellarios.  The 
sehreton  that  he  headed,  the  mega  skeuophylakeion, 
employed  a  number  of  chartoularioi.  This  se- 
kreton  probably  evolved  from  the  epitagma  of  12 
skeuophylakes  (four  priests,  six  deacons,  two  ana- 
gnostai )  attested  on  the  staff  of  the  Great  Church 
in  612  (ed.  J.  Ronidaris,  FM  5  [1982]  66). 

The  skeuophylax  of  a  monastery  was  a  monk  or 
nun  ( skeuophylakissa )  entrusted  with  responsibility 
for  sacred  vessels  and  furnishings.  The  skeuophy- 
lakissa  of  Recharitomene  also  supervised  the 
manufacture  of  wax  candles  and  assumed  the 
duties  of  CHARTOPHYLAX. 

lit.  Beck ,  Kirche  ìoif,  1 1 2 f .  Darrouzès,  Offikia  314-18. 
Meester,  De  monachico  statu  2806  E.  Papagianni,  S.  Troia- 
nos,  “Die  Besetzung  der  Ämter  im  Grossskeuophylakeion 
der  Grossen  Kirche  im  12.  lahrhundert,”  FM  6  (1084)  87- 
97.  — P.M.,  A.M.T. 

SRIADION  (<jKcáô(E)tou,  from  aKiá,  shadow),  a 
type  of  hat.  In  antiquity  the  term  skiadeion  desig- 
nated  a  sunshade  or  parasol;  according  to  a  scho- 
liast  on  Theokritos  and  the  5th/6th-C.  lexicog- 
rapher  Hesychios  of  Alexandria,  it  later  acquired 
the  meaning  of  a  conical  hat  with  a  broad  brim. 
By  the  i4th  C.,  according  to  pseudo-Kodinos,  the 
term  skiadion  designated  the  type  of  hat  worn  by 
the  emperor  and  most  of  his  courtiers.  Variations 
in  its  fabric  (gold  and  red,  or  gold-embroidered 
or  plainly  embroidered)  denoted  the  rank  of  the 
wearer  (pseudo-Kod.  302.7-14);  the  skiadion  of  a 
despotes  was  covered  with  pearl  crosses  (141.3—4, 
147.4—8).  Since  pseudo-Kodinos  states  that  a  me - 
gas  logothetes  should  wear  a  skiadion,  it  is  usually 
assumed  that  the  headdress  worn  by  Theodore 
Metochites  in  his  portrait  at  Chora  is  such  a 
hat,  even  though  its  turbanlike  shape  is  diffìcult 
to  reconcile  with  the  etymology  of  the  term.  Me- 
tochites’  headdress  has  gold  vertical  stripes  out- 
lined  in  red.  It  was  apparently  made  of  silk  cloth 
stretched  over  some  kind  of  internal  armature;  it 
htted  tight  over  the  brow  but  flared  out  dramat- 
ically,  curving  forward  again  at  the  top.  Somewhat 
similar  beehive-shaped  hats  appear  in  nth-  and 
i2th-C.  representations  of  both  court  officials  and 
singers  (Sinai  gr.  339,  Spatharakis,  Corpus  fìg.278). 
Other  scholars  have  identified  the  skiadion  with 


the  conical  or  pyramidal  hat  with  broad  brim 
familiar  from  Italian  portraits  of  John  VIII  Pa- 
laiologos  (e.g.,  on  the  Pisanello  medallion  in  the 
British  Museum).  The  skiadion  was  also  an  eccle- 
siastical  headdress.  Symeon  of  Thessalonike  (PG 
155:39ÔBC)  states  that  skiadia  were  worn  by  dea- 
cons  and  priests  as  well  as  by  senators  and  even 
the  emperor. 

lit.  J.  Verpeaux  in  pseudo-Kod.  1 4 1  f,  n.i.  Underwood, 
Kariye  Djami  1:42.  -N.P.S. 

SKLAVENOI  (lK\aprivoí),  the  name  of  a  people 
north  of  the  Danube.  It  remains  unclear  whether 
their  mention  in  pseudo-KAiSARios  is  the  earliest, 
since  the  date  of  this  text  is  not  yet  firmly  estab- 
lished.  The  Sklavenoi  are  described  by  many  au- 
thors  of  the  6th  and  7th  C.  (Prokopios,  Menander 
Protector,  Jordanes,  Theophylaktos  Simokat- 
tes) — sometimes  together  with  the  Antae,  some- 
times  under  the  sway  of  the  Avars — as  a  danger- 
ous  force  ready  to  invade  Balkan  territory.  The 
Strategihon  of  Maurice  presents  them  as  ex- 
ceptionally  skillful  in  swimming  and  diving;  they 
operated  on  foot  in  guerrilla  fashion  in  marshy 
or  mountainous  regions,  being  also  expertarchers 
and  javelin  throwers.  The  Miracles  of  St.  Deme- 
trios  credits  the  Sklavenoi  with  the  ability  to  build 
and  sail  dugouts  ( monoxyla)\  on  the  other  hand, 
Simokattes  stresses  their  talent  in  fighting  from 
fortifications  made  of  wagons.  Byz.  authors  speak 
of  a  great  number  of  Sklavenoi;  Simokattes  even 
preserves  a  legend  of  the  Sklavenoi  living  on  the 
shore  of  the  western  ocean. 

The  last  mention  of  the  Sklavenoi  is  in  the  gth- 
C.  vita  of  Gregory  of  Dekapolis.  In  the  gth  C. 
they  were  considered  allies  or  subjects  of  the  Bul- 
gars,  the  inhabitants  of  Sklavinia.  In  Soviet,  Bul- 
garian,  and  Serbo-Croatian  scholarship,  Sklavenoi 
are  uniformly  treated  as  an  early  Slav  tribe. 

lit.  O.  Pritsak,  “The  Slavs  and  the  Avars,"  SettStu  30 
(1983)  365-69,  390,  397-416.  E.  Skrzinskaja,  Jordan,  O 
proischoîdenii  i  dejanijach  Getov  (Moscow  1960)  210-13.  D. 
Angelov,  Obrazuvane  na  búlgarshata  narodnost  (Sofia  1971) 
106—14.  Z.  Kurnatowska,  “Structure  sociale  des  Sclavènes 
à  la  lumièrè  d’une  analyse  de  l’habitat,”  Balcanoslavica  1 
(1972)87-96.  -O.P. 

SKLAVINIA  (SxXa/3 r/uía),  a  region  occupied  by 
the  Sklavenoi;  a  stronghold,  whether  small  or 
large  in  area,  of  the  frontier  military  type.  The 
first  author  to  use  the  term  is  Theophylaktos 
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Simorattes  (fl.  628-4 1),  referring  to  barbarian 
strongholds  on  the  Ieft  bank  of  the  Danube. 

Each  Sklavinia  had  its  own  leadership,  headed 
by  a  iupan  (an  Avar  honorific  of  Iranian  origin), 
a  title  replaced  in  the  8th-gth  C.  by  the  more 
impressive  Byz.  designation  exarch  or  archon. 
The  Sklaviniai  were  united  in  larger  units  called 
geneai ,  tribes,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Hunno- 
Turkic  nomadic  oq/oyur  ~  oyuz.  Thus  the  Bulgars 
of  Asparuch,  having  settled  in  Moesia  ca.679, 
subjugated  there  the  so-called  Seven  Tribes  of  the 
Sklavenoi.  Unlike  the  steppe  oyur/oyuz,  whose 
economy  was  pastoralist,  the  Sklavinian  military 
colony  subsisted  by  agriculture.  Like  their  steppe 
counterparts,  however,  these  colonies  strove, 
whenever  circumstances  permitted,  to  become  in- 
dependent  of  their  imperial  suzerains,  be  these 
Avars,  Bulgars,  or  Byz. 

It  is  possible  to  establish  the  existence  of  the 
following  Sklaviniai: 

Carinthia  (Latin  sources  of  the  8th-gth  C.) 

Pannonia  (Sclavmia  in  Latin  documents  of  the  gth 

c.) 

Transylvania,  where  “Geographus  Bavarus”  (ca.840) 
places  the  Eptaradid  (lit.  “of  seven  roots”),  prob- 
ably  a  distorted  reflection  of  the  Seven  Slavic 
tribes  in  Theophanes 

Dalmatia,  including  Carinthia  (Caruntania;  Scla- 
venia  in  Latin  documents  of  871) 

Thrace  and  Moesia  (Scriptor  Incertus),  including 
Seven  Tribes  and  Drougoubitai 

Macedonia  (second  half  of  7th  C.;  Miracles  of  St. 
Demetrios;  Theophanes) 

Peloponnesos  (8th— gth  C.;  Theophanes;  Chronicle 
of  Monenwasia) 

Rus’  (first  half  of  ìoth  C.;  Constantine  VII  Por- 
phyrogennetos,  De  adm.  imp.  g.107) 

Because  of  the  gradual  transformation  of  the 
Sklaviniai  into  ethnic  units,  ethne,  esp.  after  the 
collapse  of  the  Avar  Empire  (796)  and  the  baptism 
of  the  Sklavenoi,  their  original  professional  mili- 
tary  “democracy"  gradually  gave  way  to  a  class  of 
hereditary  archontes  and  their  retínues.  This  re- 
sulted  in  social  differentiation  and  the  transfor- 
mation  from  corporate  to  family  ownership  of  the 
land.  The  Sklaviniai  then  became  obsolete. 

lit.  G.  Ostrogorsky,  Sabrana  dela  4  (Belgrade  1970)  7- 
20.  S.  Antoljak,  “Unsere  ‘Sklavinien,’ ”  12  CEB,  vol.  2 
(Belgrade  1964)  g— 13.  Ferluga,  Byumtium  245-5^,  2gi  — 
335.  O.  Pritsak,  “The  Slavs  and  the  Avars,”  SettStu  30  ( 1  gÖ3) 
407-16.  -O.P. 


SRLERAINA  ( lKk-qpcuva ),  probably  to  be  iden- 
tified  as  Maria,  the  daughter  of  a  Skleros  and 
widow  of  a  protospatharios  ( Peira  50.4).  She  became 
mistress  of  Constantine  IX  Monomachos,  who 
granted  her  the  title  of  sebaste  and  installed  her  in 
the  palace  with  his  legitimate  wife,  Empress  Zoe. 
Skleraina  used  her  influence  to  promote  her 
brother  Romanos  Skleros;  his  career,  however, 
remains  unclear,  since  the  evidence  is  insufficient 
to  distinguish  between  several  Romanoi  Skleroi  of 
the  period.  Skylitzes  mentions  an  uprising  against 
Skleraina  in  1044.  She  apparently  died  ca.  1045; 
Psellos  wrote  a  poem  on  her  death.  Constantine 
IX  built  a  monastery  in  her  memory  and  placed 
it  under  the  authority  of  Lazaros  of  Mt.  Gale- 
sios. 

lit.  W.  Seibt,  Die  Shleroi  (Vienna  l g76)  71-76.  M.D. 
Spadaro,  "Note  su  Sclerena,”  SicGymn  28  (ig75)  351-72. 

-A.K. 


SRLEROS  (£k\i7PÓç,  fem.  'î,K'kr)pouvoì),  the  name 
of  a  noble  family.  No  evidence  attests  an  Arme- 
nian  origin,  although  the  first  known  Skleros,  a 
general  serving  in  the  Peloponnesos  ca.805,  came 
from  Lesser  Armenia.  Several  9th-C.  Skleroi  were 
governors  of  the  Peloponnesos  (Leo,  ca.81 1)  and 
Hellas  (Antoninus  Durus,  attested  in  a  Hungarian 
chronicle,  Scriptores  rerum  Hungaricarum,  vol.  1 
[Budapest  1937]  164);  Niketas  Skleros  was  an 
envoy  to  the  Hungarians  ca.895. 

The  family  acquired  eminence  by  the  late  loth 
C.;  the  magistros  Bardas  Skleros,  one  of  the  ablest 
generals  of  John  I  Tzimiskes,  defeated  Svjato- 
slav  in  97 1  but  later  fell  from  imperial  favor  and 
was  accused  of  conspiracy.  In  976  the  army  in 
Mesopotamia  proclaimed  Bardas  basileus,  and  he 
marched  against  Constantinople.  Victorious  in  977, 
he  was  defeated  in  979  and  fled  to  the  Arabs;  he 
rebelled  again  in  987.  Bardas  Phokas,  another 
usurper,  took  him  captive.  After  the  death  of 
Phokas,  Bardas  Skleros  kept  fighting  against  Basil 
II,  but  in  Oct.  989  he  was  reconciled  and  was 
granted  lands.  He  died  6  March  991. 

Both  Bardas’s  brother  Constantine  and  son  Ro- 
manos  were  generals;  Romanos’s  son  Basil,  ma- 
gistros  and  strategos  of  Anatolikon,  and  his  relatives 
acted  as  independent  seigneurs  on  theír  estates; 
their  arrogance  is  criticized  in  Peira.  Basil  and 
his  wife  Pulcheria,  sister  of  the  future  emperor 
Romanos  III,  were  exiled  in  1033.  Their  relative 
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Maria  Skleraina  and  her  brother  Romanos  played 
an  important  role  in  the  mid-i  ìth  C.  Thereafter 
the  signihcance  of  the  Skleroi  decreased;  from 
the  late  1  ìth  C.  they  were  primarily  civil  function- 
aries  (the  logothetes  tou  dromou  Andronikos,  the 
megas  droungarios  tes  viglas  Nicholas,  the  epi  ton 
deeseon  Nicholas)  and  judges.  They  did  not  enter 
the  clan  of  the  Romnenoi  and  were  involved  in  a 
scheme  against  Alexios  I  ca.i  105.  Twelfth-century 
sources  rarely  mention  the  Skleroi  except  for  a 
certain  Seth  Skleros,  blinded  ca.  1166/7  f°r  *n' 
volvement  with  astrology  and  magic.  A  ì^th-C. 
Skleros  had  the  title  of  sebastos  (1336)  and  owned 
a  choraphion  in  the  Serres  region. 

lit.  W.  Seibt,  Die  Skleroi  (Vienna  1976).  -A.K. 

SKOPJE  (Zi<óma),  town  in  Macedonia,  on  the 
river  Vardar,  not  far  from  ancient  Scupi,  which 
in  the  4th  C.  was  the  capital  of  Dardania  and  a 
bishopric;  the  first  known  bishop  of  Scupi,  Pare- 
gorios,  participated  in  the  Council  of  Serdìca  in 
342/3.  The  ancient  theater  stopped  functioning 
in  the  4th  C.  and  its  site  was  occupied  by  small 
dwellings.  Two  basilicas  of  the  late  4th  C.  have 
been  discovered.  In  the  5th  C.  Scupi  fell  into 
decline;  it  was  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of 
518,  although  some  habitation  continued  there 
until  the  early  7th  C.  (the  last  coins  found  in  Scupi 
are  those  of  Maurice,  586).  Probably  in  the  6th  C. 
several  fortresses  were  constructed  in  the  area, 
for  example,  that  of  Markovi  kuli  (I.  Mikulcic,  N. 
Nikuljska,  Macedoniae  acta  archaeologica  4  [1978] 

137-5°)- 

Medieval  Skopje  appears  in  written  sources  from 
the  beginning  of  the  1  ìth  C.,  when  the  town  was 
conquered  by  Basil  II.  Excavations  have  revealed 
the  existence  of  a  ìoth-C.  fortress  and  probably 
of  a  lower  township  of  the  1  ìth  C.  The  walls  of 
the  fortress  were  built  of  small  stones  held  to- 
gether  with  mortar,  and  had  round,  square,  and 
triangular  towers.  The  walls  were  reconstructed 
under  the  Romnenoi.  In  the  nth  C.,  Skopje 
emerged  as  the  capital  of  the  douhalon  of  Bulgaria 
(Litavrin,  Bolgarija  278)  and  was  frequently  a  cen- 
ter  of  anti-Byz.  revolts.  In  the  1 3th  C.  it  was  a 
bone  of  contention  between  Bulgaria,  Serbia,  Epi- 
ros,  and  Nicaea.  From  1282  onward  Skopje  was 
in  Serbian  hands.  In  the  second  half  of  1298  (Reg 
4,  no.2209)  or  in  the  wínter  of  1299  (L.  Mavro- 
matis,  La  fondation  de  FEmpire  serbe.  Le  hralj  Milutin 


[Thessalonike  1978]  43),  the  Byz.  mission  headed 
by  Theodore  Metochites  arrived  at  Skopje  to  ne- 
gotiate  the  marriage  of  Simonis  with  Stefan  Uros 
II  Milutin.  Stefan  Uros  IV  Dusan  was  crowned  at 
Skopje  in  1346.  The  Turks  occupied  the  city  in 
i39i- 

lit.  I.  Mikulfic,  Staro  Skopje  so  okolnile  toerdini  (Skopje 
1982).  A.  Deroko,  “Srednjovekovni  grad  Skoplje,”  SpomSAN 
120  (1971)  1  — 16.  R.  Grujic,  “Vlastelinstvo  sv.  Gjorgja  kod 
Skoplja  od  X1-XV  v.,”  Glasnik  Skopskos  naucnoe  drustoa  1 
0925)  45-75-  -A.K. 

SROTEINE  MONASTERY,  a  foundation  of  un- 
certain  location  in  the  diocese  of  Philadelphia, 
known  only  from  the  diataxis,  or  rule,  composed 
in  1247  by  the  hieromonk  Maximos,  htetor  and 
hegoumenos.  The  original  buildings  of  Skoteine 
({1)kotelvt}),  a  small  chapel  and  cell,  were  built 
(in  the  late  i2th  C.?)  on  a  rugged  mountainside 
by  Maximos’s  father,  Gregory.  Maximos  was  among 
a  number  of  male  relatives  who  subsequently  joined 
Gregory  in  the  monastic  life.  Under  Maximos’s 
leadership,  the  number  of  monks  increased  to 
about  20  and  facilities  were  expanded.  Thanks  to 
the  financial  support  of  an  official  ( allagator )  named 
Phokas  and  other  local  patrons,  Maximos  was  able 
to  construct  a  new  church  and  add  a  refectory, 
kitchen,  bakery,  and  water  pipes  to  the  complex. 
Maximos  also  acquired  substantial  property 
through  donations  and  purchase  and  established 
five  metochia. 

Maximos’s  diataxis  is  distinguished  by  an  un- 
usually  lengthy  and  detailed  list  of  properties 
owned  by  the  monastery.  The  inventory  of  the 
libraries  of  the  monastery  and  metochia  lists  about 
130  liturgical  and  patristic  volumes,  a  surprising 
number  for  an  obscure  provincial  establishment. 
The  enumeration  of  liturgical  vestments  and  fur- 
nishings  also  indicates  the  substantial  wealth  of 
the  monastery. 

ep.  S.  Eustratiades,  “He  en  Philadelphia  mone  tes  hy- 
peragias  Theotokou  tes  Roteines,”  Hellenika  3  (1930)  325- 
39,  corr.  A.  Sigalas,  EEBS  8  (1931)  377-81.  M.l.  Gedeon, 
“Díatheke  Maximou  monachou  ktitoros  tes  en  Lydia  mones 
Rotines  ( 1 247),”  Mikra%uitika  Chronika  2  (1939)  263—91. 

lit.  P.§.  Nästurel,  “Recherches  sur  le  testament  de  Max- 
ime  de  Skoteinè  ( 1  247),”  in  Philadelphie  et  autres  études  (Paris 
1984)  69-100.  -A.M.T. 

SROUTARIOTES,  THEODORE,  ecclesiastical 
official  and  metropolitan  of  Kyzikos  (1277—82); 
born  ca.1230.  Skoutariotes  iXK0VTapLám)<;)  began 
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his  career  as  epì  ton  deeseon  and  deacon  and  was 
appointed  dikaiophylax  by  Michael  VIII  Palaiolo- 
gos  in  1270.  Ambassador  to  Rome  in  1277,  he 
was  deposed  from  his  see  in  1282. 

He  was  identified  by  Heisenberg  as  author  of 
an  anonymous  chronicle  preserved  in  Venice, 
Marc.  gr.  407  and  copied  by  John  Argyropoulos. 
This  chronicle  of  events  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  through  1261  is  the  work  of  a  compiler 
who,  for  the  earlier  period,  apparently  used  the 
same  source  as  Zonaras  (A.  Heisenberg,  BZ  5 
[1896]  1 82 f ).  For  the  later  period  he  employed 
primarily  Niketas  Choniates  and  George  Akro- 
poutes;  the  additions  to  the  latter  are  of  special 
value.  The  author  belonged  to  the  circle  of  Patr. 
Arsenios;  his  additions  are  important  for  both 
the  political  and  economic  history  of  Byz.  (V.N. 
Zavrazin,  VizVrem  41  [1980]  252—55).  Heisen- 
berg’s  identification  is  based,  first,  on  the  marginal 
note  in  Marc.  gr.  407  stating  that  the  book  ( biblos ) 
is  of  Theodore  of  Kyzikos  from  the  family  of 
Skoutariotes;  this  note,  however,  shows  ownership 
of  the  MS  rather  than  authorship  of  the  chronicle; 
a  certain  Theodore  Skoutariotes  also  possessed  a 
MS  of  Aristotle  (D.  Harlfinger,  D.  Reinsch,  Phi- 
lologus  114  [1970]  28—50).  The  second  argument 
is  the  note  on  a  i6th-C.  MS  (Lampros,  Athos  1:371, 
no.3758)  asserting  that  Theodore  of  Kyzikos  wrote 
this  chronicle  in  detail  from  the  reign  of  Alexios 
I  and  John  II  to  Michael  VIII.  It  is  not  clear, 
however,  whether  we  can  trust  such  a  late  testi- 
mony  (A.  Kazhdan,  IzvInstBûlgIst  14-15  [1964] 
5290- 

ED.  Sathas,  MB  7:1-556.  A.  Heisenberg,  Georgii  Acro- 
politae  opera  (Leipzig  1903)  1:275-302. 

lit.  A.  Heisenberg,  Analecta  (Munich  1901)  5-16.  E. 
Patzig,  “Über  einige  Quellen  des  Zonaras,”  BZ  5  (t8g6) 
24-53.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:477!.  -A.K. 

SKOUTERIOS  (<TKouTÉpioç,  lit.  “shield-bearer”), 
an  officer  who  bore  the  emperor’s  emblcm  ( dibel - 
lion )  and  shield  ( shoutanon )  during  the  prohypsis 
and  ceremonial  processions;  he  is  rarely  men- 
tioned  in  the  sources.  A  i4th-C.  ceremonial  book 
notes  that  the  dibellion  had  to  be  accompaníed  by 
the  Varangians  (pseudo-Kod.  1 83. 1 1  -20).  Known 
from  the  i3th  C.  onward,  the  title  occupied  in 
the  i4th  C.  a  place  in  the  hierarchy  after  the 
protokynegos.  It  was  bestowed  on  both  generals 
and  fiscal  officials;  in  1344  a  shouterios  Senache- 
reim  participated  in  endowing  estates  on  a  mon- 


astery  ( Docheiar no. 23.57),  s‘gn*ng  ‘he  document 
between  the  megas  tzaousios  and  protoierakarios.  Ac- 
cording  to  a  prostagma  of  1351,  the  monks  of 
Xeropotamou  were  obliged  to  pay  annually  to  the 
skouterios  Andrew  Indanes  20  hyperpera  for  the 
foundry  in  their  village,  the  money  due  against  a 
possible  attack  of  the  Serbians  ( Xerop .,  no.27.3— 
!)■ 

lit.  Guilland,  Titres,  pt.XXV  (1969),  84-86.  -A.K. 

SKRIBAS  (o-RpíjÖaç),  a  subordinate  of  the  quaes- 
tor,  according  to  the  late  gth-C.  Kletorologion  of 
Philotheos  (Oikonomides,  Listes  1 15.7).  Bury  ( Adm . 
System  76)  conjectured  that  he  was  a  successor  to 
the  scriba ,  a  notary  in  the  office  of  the  5th-C. 
magister  census.  The  skribas  of  the  ìoth— ìith  C., 
however,  was  not  a  notary  but  a  high-ranking 
official  titled  protospatharios  and  even  patrìhios 
(Laurent,  Corpus  2,  nos.  1 196—98),  who  combined 
his  duties  with  those  of  the  judge  of  the  velum  or 
of  the  Hippodrome.  Romanos,  asehretis  and  skn- 
bas,  assisted  Patr.  Eustratios  (1081—84)  (RegPatr, 
fasc.  3,  no.933)  or  Eustathios  (1019—25)  (Laurent, 
Corpus  2:670)  ìn  a  case  of  an  illegal  marriage.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  Romanos,  asekretis  and  skri- 
bas,  the  owner  of  a  seal  (Zacos,  SeaLs  2,  no.878), 
was  the  same  man.  The  author  of  a  novel  of 
Constantine  VII  that  regulated  the  synetheia 
granted  to  the  skrìbas  (N.  Svoronos,  La  Synopsis 
major  des  Basilipues  et  ses  appendices  [Paris  1964]  94, 
no.8)  had  difficulty  describing  the  position  of  the 
sknbas  whom  he  defined  as  a  “not  full-fledged  ( ou 
teleios)  judge  related  to  the  thematikoi  and  to  anti- 
grapheis”  (Zepos,  Jus  1:220.17—18).  -A.K. 

SKYLITZES,  GEORGE,  mid-i2th-C.  governor  of 
Serdica  under  Manuel  I.  Skylitzes  (Xkuâ.ít£t)ç)  or 
his  homonym,  protokouropalates  and  imperial  sec- 
retary,  was  active  in  1166  (PG  140:2770).  Yet 
another  George  Skylitzes  is  mentioned  in  a  i2th- 
C.  epigram  (Lampros,  “Mark.  kod.”  186,  no. 367.4). 
Skylitzes  seems  to  have  carried  out  the  policy  of 
cultural  rapprochement  between  Byz.  and  the  re- 
cently  conquered  Bulgaria:  he  wrote  a  Life  of  St. 
John  of  Rila  and  kanones  in  his  honor  (both 
preserved  only  in  Slavic  translations).  He  also 
produced  two  other  hanones  (on  St.  Demetrios  and 
St.  George),  iambic  poems  on  the  Hoplothehe  by 
Andronikos  Kamateros,  and  an  aholouthia  on  the 
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translation  of  the  stone  upon  which  allegedly  the 
corpse  of  Jesus  Christ  had  been  laid  (the  stone 
was  brought  to  Constantinople  in  1 169). 

ed.  See  list  in  Beck,  Kirche  663. 

lit.  V.  Zlatarski,  “Georgi  Skilica  i  napisanoto  ot  nego 
zitie  na  sv.  Ivana  Rílski,”  IzvIstDr  13  (1933)  50-53.  Dujíev, 
Medioevo  2:217.  B.S.  Angelov,  “Un  canon  de  St.  Jean  de 
Rila  de  Georges  Skylitzès,”  BBulg  3  (1969)  171-85. 

-  A.K. 

SKYLITZES,  JOHN,  historian;  fl.  second  half 
of  nth  C.  His  life  remains  obscure.  S.  Antol- 
jak’s  doubts  concerning  the  family  name  of 
Skylitzes  are  not  valid  (14  CEB  3  [Bucharest 
1976]  677—82).  The  title  of  his  Synopsis  calls  him 
houropalates  and  former  droungarios  tes  vig- 
las.  He  is  usually  identified  with  John  Thrakesios, 
houropalales  and  drounganos  tes  viglas  in  1092  (W. 
Seibt,  JÖB  25  [1976]  8if).  Skylitzes’  Synopsis  his- 
toriarum,  for  the  years  81 1  —  1057,  is  conceived  as 
a  continuation  of  Theophanes  the  Confessor, 
whom  Skylitzes  praises  in  his  preamble  as  the  most 
reliable  historian  and  with  whom  he  contrasts 
several  contemporary  authors,  including  Psellos. 
Skylitzes  uses  a  variety  of  sources  and  sometimes 
presents  contradictory  conclusions  (e.g.,  in  his  at- 
titude  toward  Nikephoros  II).  The  sections  differ 
stylistically  as  well:  thus,  the  reign  of  Michael  IV 
is  presented  in  an  annalistic  manner  (typical  of 
Theophanes),  as  a  series  of  short  and  incoherent 
topics  cemented  by  a  sequence  of  chronological 
dates,  whereas  the  history  of  Constantine  IX  con- 
sists  of  several  long  excursuses,  has  few  chrono- 
logical  indications,  and  avoids  describing  military 
stratagems,  frequent  in  previous  sections.  The 
major  hero  of  the  last  part  of  Skylitzes  is  Kata- 
ralon  Kekaumenos  (J.  Shepard,  REArm  1 1  [1975- 
76]  269—31 1),  and  it  is  plausible  to  suppose  that 
Skylitzes  was  close  to  that  general. 

In  its  present  state  the  Skylitzes  MS  in  Madrid 
(Bibl.  Nac.  vitr.  26-2)  comprises  574  miniatures, 
probably  about  100  fewer  than  its  original  com- 
plement.  This  body  of  pictures,  adhering  for  the 
most  part  closely  to  the  text,  adorns  the  only 
surviving  illustrated  Byz.  chronicle  in  Greek. 
They  are  rendered  in  a  variety  of  styles  concur- 
rently  practiced  in  mid-i2th-C.  Norman  Sicily. 
Whether  an  original  creation  or  a  copy  of  a  Byz. 
prototype,  the  MS  is  a  prime  source  for  our  vi- 
sualization  of  imperial  ceremony,  weaponry,  and 
transportation  by  land  and  sea. 


ed.  Synopsis  historiarum ,  ed.  H.  Thurn  (Berlin— New  York 
1973),  rev.  G.  Fatouros,  JÖB  24  (1975)  91-94  and  A. 
Kazhdan,  IFZ  (1975)  no.  1:206-12.  Genn.  tr.  H.  Thurn, 
Byiani,  wìeder  ein  Ẁeltreich  (Graz-Vienna-Cologne  1983). 
Grabar-Manoussacas,  Skylitzès. 

lit.  M.  Sjuzjumov,  “Ob  istocnikach  L’va  Djakona  i  Ski- 
licy,”  VizObozr  2  (1916)  106-66.  B.  Prokic,  Die  Zusätze  in 
der  Handschrift  des  Johannes  Skylitzes  (Munich  1906).  D.I. 
Polemis,  “Some  Cases  of  Erroneous  Identification  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Skylitzes,”  BS  26  (1965)  74-81.  I.  Sevíenko, 
“The  Madrid  MS  of  the  Chronicle  of  Skylitzes  in  the  Light 
of  its  New  Dating,”  in  Byz.  und  der  Westen  1 17-30. 

-A.K„  A.C. 

SKYLITZES  CONTINUATUS,  conventional  title 
of  a  short  chronicle  encompassing  the  period  1057- 
79,  which  in  many  MSS  follows  the  Synopsis  histo- 
riarum  of  John  Skylitzes.  The  chronicle  is  a  re- 
working  of  the  Historia  of  Michael  Attaleiates 
with  an  evident  aristocratic  bias.  Its  authorship 
remains  unclear:  Tsolakes  hypothesized  that  Sky- 
litzes  himself  wrote  the  chronicle,  whereas  G.  Li- 
tavrin  pointed  out  ideological  distinctions  between 
Skylitzes  and  Skylitzes  Continuatus  (Kek.  gof). 

ed.  E.Th.  Tsolakes,  He  synecheia  tes  Chronographias  tou 
Ioannou  Skylitse  (Thessalonike  1968). 

lit.  E.Th.  Tsolakes,  “To  problema  tou  Synechiste  tes 
Chronographias  tou  Ioannou  Skylitse,”  Hellemha  18  (1964) 
79-83.  -A.K. 

SKYTHOPOLIS  (1kv6óttoK^,  Hebr.  Beth  Sh’an 
or  Shean,  Ar.  Baysän),  largest  city  of  northern 
Palestine  and  administrative  and  episcopal  capital 
of  Palaestina  II.  In  the  4th  C.  there  were  imperial 
linen  workshops  in  Skythopolis.  The  theater,  with 
a  capacity  of  4,500-5,000,  was  enlarged  in  the 
3rd  C.;  abandoned  for  a  short  time,  it  continued 
to  function  in  the  5th  and  6th  C.  (S.  Applebaum, 
Revue  bibhjue  69  [1962]  408—10).  The  city  accom- 
modated  pagan,  Jewish,  Samaritan,  and  Christian 
communities,  and  attempts  were  made  there  to 
translate  the  liturgy  from  Greek  into  Aramaic. 
While  Christían  influence  continued  to  grow  in 
the  city  proper,  the  only  synagogue  as  yet  found 
is  a  mere  prayer  room;  outside  Skythopolis,  how- 
ever,  in  Rehov  and  Beth  Alpha,  synagogues  con- 
tinued.  Greek  inscriptions  of  the  5th  C.  (N.  Zori, 
IEJ  16  [1966]  123-34),  found  in  a  mosaic  in  the 
Jewish  villa  called  the  House  of  Kyrios  Leontis, 
but  containing  Christian  formulae,  demonstrate 
cultural  and  religious  symbiosis  in  SkythopoIis.  At 
the  same  time  there  could  be  bitter  intolerance, 
and  in  361  the  city  underwent  a  wave  of  anti- 
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Christian  persecutions.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
4th  C.  the  Christian  community  was  under  strong 
Arian  influence,  but  after  340  the  see  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Orthodox.  Coin  finds  (up  to  the  8th 
C.),  inscriptions,  and  archaeological  remains  tes- 
dfy  to  the  continuing  prosperity  of  Skythopolis; 
the  city  walls  were  repaired  in  the  6th  C.  and  at 
least  five  or  six  monasteries  were  active.  Outside 
the  city  wall  survive  the  remains  of  the  monastery 
of  Lady  Mary  (Kyria  Maria)  with  mosaic  floors  of 
the  6th  C.,  including  a  zodiac  with  personifications 
of  the  months.  The  only  church  as  yet  discovered 
is  a  round  centralized  building  of  perhaps  the  5th 
C.  on  the  ancient  mound  of  Tell  el  Husn,  de- 
stroyed  before  806;  rich  Christian  tombs  of  the 
5Ü1  C.  have  been  discovered  on  Tell  el  Mastaba. 
St.  Sabas  was  active  at  Skythopolis,  which  was  also 
the  native  town  of  Cyril  of  Srythopolis. 

After  the  Arab  conquest  of  636  Skythopolis 
flourished  as  the  center  of  a  province  called  al- 
Urdun  (Jordan),  until  it  was  destroyed  in  the 
earthquake  of  747.  After  being  conquered  by 
Tancred  in  ìogg,  Skythopolis  became  the  Cru- 
sader  barony  of  Bessan;  the  bishopric  was  trans- 
ferred  to  Nazareth.  Skythopolis  was  taken  by 
Saladin  in  1 187,  and  plundered  by  the  Fifth  Cru- 
sade  in  1217. 

lit.  J.T.  Raynor,  “Social  and  Cultural  Relationships  in 
SkythopoIis/Beth  Shean  in  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  Pe- 
riods”  (Ph.D.  diss.,  Duke  Univ.,  1982).  G.M.  Fitzgerald, 
Beth-Shan  Excavatiom  (Philadelphia  1931).  Idem,  A  Sixth- 
Century  Monastery  ai  Beth-Shan  (Philadelphia  1939).  M.  Smith, 
“Helios  in  Palestine,”  Eretz  Israel  16  (1982)  199-214.  EAEHL 
1:221-29.  -A.K„  Z.U.M. 

SLAVERY  (6 ov\eía).  In  Byz.  law,  slaves  occupied 
an  ambiguous  position  between  human  beings 
and  chattel.  They  were  responsible  for  their  own 
criminal  acts,  and  from  the  6th  C.  the  intentional 
killing  of  a  slave  was  considered  homicide;  in  most 
other  respects,  however,  they  never  achieved  any 
substantial  legal  personality.  Thus  they  were  nor- 
mally  considered  incompetent  to  act  as  witnesses 
and  could  neither  be  plaintiff  nor  defendant  in 
civil  lawsuits;  owners  held  noxal  liability  (see  Noxal 
Actions)  for  servile  delicts  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  those  committed  by  livestock.  Themselves  con- 
sidered  property,  slaves  lacked  rights  of  owner- 
ship,  although  they  might  administer  their  per- 
sonal  peculium.  Leo  VI  (nov,38)  allowed  imperial 
slaves  to  dispose  of  their  property  in  wills,  but 


in  other  cases  the  incapacity  to  draft  testaments 
may  still  have  been  observed  in  the  1  ìth— i2th  C. 
Slaves  were  forbidden  to  become  priests  or  monks 
without  permission  (Leo  VI,  novs.  9—11)  and  ac- 
cording  to  classical  jurisprudence  did  not  possess 
the  right  to  marry,  although  it  appears  that  some 
did  obtain  Christian  marriages  that  were  first 
officially  recognized — over  widespread  opposition 
by  slaveowners — under  Alexios  I  Romnenos  (Ze- 
pos ,Jus  i:343f,  345f). 

The  most  important  sources  of  slaves  were  pris- 
oners  of  war  and  foreign  slaves  imported  into 
the  empire.  Children  of  slaves  normally  inherited 
this  condition,  even  if  only  their  mothers  were  of 
servile  status.  Although  Leo  VI  (nov.5g)  prohib- 
ited  individuals  from  selling  themselves  into  slav- 
ery,  traces  of  this  practice  may  be  observed  in 
later  periods  (Zepos ,Jus  1:341^  344f). 

In  the  late  Roman  Empire  slavery  formed  an 
important  element  in  the  social  and  economic 
structures:  Libanios,  in  his  oration  On  Slavery, 
presents  it  as  a  ubiquitous  phenomenon;  Justini- 
anic  law  constantly  deals  with  the  status  of  slaves; 
they  are  mentioned  in  Egyptian  papyri,  in  the 
letters  of  Gaius  Apollinaris  Sidonius,  and  in  the 
documents  of  Ravenna.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
during  this  períod  servile  labor  was  replaced  by 
that  of  dependent  coloni. 

Our  knowledge  of  slavery  during  the  7th  to  gth 
C.  is  limited  by  a  paucity  of  documentation;  never- 
theless  slaves  are  mentioned  in  a  variety  of  sources. 
There  are  references  to  douloi  and  oiketai  in  the 
Ecloga  in  paragraphs  concerning  manumission, 
delicts,  fornication,  and  theft  of  slaves.  Hagio- 
graphic  texts  speak  of  manumissions  and  run- 
away  slaves;  the  Farmer’s  Law  mentions  slave- 
shepherds. 

During  the  ìoth  C.  slavery  seems  to  have  ex- 
panded.  Although  the  story  of  3,000  slaves  liber- 
ated  by  the  widow  Danelis  appears  in  a  context 
reminiscent  of  a  fairy  taìe,  an  1  ìth-G.  histonan 
(Skyl.  250.56-57)  mentions  urban  mansions  and 
fields  filled  with  slaves  after  the  victories  of  Ni- 
kephoros  (II)  Phokas  in  962;  a  novel  of  John  I 
Tzimiskes  regulated  the  sale  of  prisoners  of  war 
into  slavery.  The  vita  of  St.  Basil  the  Younger 
reveals  that  slaves  were  numerous  in  Constanti- 
nople,  where  they  frequently  are  found  in  impe- 
rial  workshops  and  in  the  service  of  goldsmiths 
and  silk  weavers.  In  contrast,  sources  of  the  1  ith 
and  i2th  C.  reflect  the  decline  of  slavery,  which 
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was  frequently  referred  to  in  contemporary  acts 
of  manumission  as  an  institution  “against  the  law 
of  nature.”  Although  later  jurists  preserved  the- 
oretical  distinctions  between  free  and  servile  sta- 
tus,  by  the  i3th  C.  employment  of  slaves — except 
perhaps  as  domestic  servants — largely  vanished 
and  the  concept  of  douloi  acquired  new  conno- 
tations. 

Religious  opinion  concerning  slavery  was  am- 
bivalent.  Gregory  of  Nazianzos  condemned  the 
practice  and  Eustathios  of  Thessalonike  urged 
manumission,  while  Basil  the  Great  tolerated  the 
institution  as  a  necessary  evil;  although  Theodore 
of  Stoudios  forbade  monks  to  possess  slaves,  some 
monasteries  were  slaveholders  (Zepos ,Jus  1:252.7). 
The  concept  of  slavery  was  also  employed  with  a 
variety  of  wider  theological  meanings:  holy  men 
were  termed  “slaves  of  God”;  writers  mention 
slavery  to  human  passions  or  to  sin. 

lit.  R.  MacMullen,  “Late  Roman  Slavery,”  Historia  36 
(1987)  359-82.  Z.V.  Udal’cova,  “Poloíenie  rabov  v  Vizantii 
v  VI  v.,”  VizVrem  24  (1964)  3-34.  Ch.  Angelide,  “Douloi 
sten  Ronstantinoupole  tou  I'  ai.,”  Symmeihta  6  (1985)  33- 
51.  A.  Kazhdan,  “Raby  i  mistii  v  Vizantii  IX-XI  vekov,” 
Ucenye  rnpìsh  Tul'skogo  pedagogiceskogo  instìtuta  2  (1951)  63— 
78.  H.  Röpstein,  Zur  Sklaverei  im  ausgehenden  Byzanz  (Berlin 
1966).  -A.J.C. 

SLAVONIC.  See  Church  Slavonic. 

SLAVOS,  ALEXIOS,  independent  ruler  of  Mel- 
nik;  died  after  1229.  A  nephew  of  Ralojan,  in 
1207  Slavos  (2.6ká(3 oç),  who  was  governor  of  Mel- 
nik,  refused  to  acknowledge  Boril  as  the  legiti- 
inate  tsar  of  Bulgaria  and  concluded  an  alliance 
with  Henry  of  Hainault,  the  Latin  emperor  of 
Constantinople;  he  married  Henry’s  daughter  and 
was  granted  the  title  of  despotes.  Slavos  supported 
the  Latins  in  their  war  against  Bulgaria,  but  the 
allies  had  no  success.  Then  Slavos  switched  his 
allegiance  to  Theodore  Romnenos  Doukas,  the 
emperor  of  Thessalonike;  the  death  of  his  first 
wife  (the  daughter  of  Henry)  enabled  him  to 
conclude  a  new  marriage,  with  a  relative  of  Theo- 
dore  (a  daughter  of  Theodore  Petraliphas).  The 
new  alliance,  however,  met  with  failure.  After 
initial  successes,  Theodore  was  defeated  at  Klo- 
kotnica  in  1230.  The  fate  of  Slavos  is  unknown: 
he  is  mentioned  in  1224  in  connection  with  his 
military  operations  in  Thrace  where  he  assisted 
Theodore,  and  in  a  treaty  of  1229  there  is  a 


reference  to  tota  terra  de  Sclave.  Zlatarski  (Ist.  3:35 1) 
hypothesizes  that  after  the  battle  of  Klokotnica 
Slavos  accepted  the  suzerainty  of  John  Asen  II, 
to  whom  he  was  related.  -A.K. 

SLAVS.  The  name  Slav  (which  has  no  Slavic  ety- 
mology)  appears  in  the  form  Sklavenoi  or  Sthla- 
benoi  in  Greek  and  Latin  sources,  probably  not 
earlier  than  the  mid-6th  C.  All  attempts  to  probe 
deeper  into  the  past,  to  establish  direct  links  be- 
tween  the  Slavs  and  previous  ethnic  groups  such 
as  the  Scythians,  have  failed,  as  have  attempts  to 
interpret  as  Slavic  some  archaeological  cultures 
(e.g.,  that  of  Cernjachovo)  that  flourished  in  this 
region  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  millennium 

A.D. 

Jordanes  (Gelica  1 19)  distinguishes  three  tribes 
( gentes ),  “offshoots  of  a  single  origin” — Venethi, 
Antes  (Antae),  and  Sclaveni  (Sklavenoi).  He  lo- 
cates  the  Venethi  on  the  Vistula,  the  Sklavenoi 
between  the  Vistula  and  the  Danube,  and  the 
Antae  from  the  Dniester  to  the  Don.  Since  the 
Byz.  of  the  6th  C.  were  concerned  with  the  topic 
of  the  Slavic  invasion,  they  present  them  only  as 
potential  frontier  warriors  and  not  as  political, 
ethnic,  racial,  or  linguistic  communities.  Of  these 
three  gentes  the  Byz.  had  to  deal  only  with  the  last 
two,  for  the  Venethi  dwelled  far  from  the  Eastern 
Empire. 

Slavo-Byz.  reiations  can  be  divided  into  three 
periods.  The  first  period  roughly  encompasses  the 
6th  C.  The  Slavs  were  firmly  entrenched  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Danube  and  from  there  attacked 
the  northern  Balkans  (esp.  in  551/2,  558/9,  and 
580/1).  Harrying  expeditions  of  the  Slavs,  often 
in  concert  with  Cotrigurs,  were  limited  in  scope. 
Around  559—60  the  Slavs  began  to  winter  on  Byz. 
soil.  After  576  they  became  part  of  the  Avar 
rnilitary  force  and  the  latter’s  design  for  conquest. 

The  second  period  (ca. 590— 800)  coincides  with 
the  first  crossing  of  the  Danube  in  594  by  Maurice, 
who  moved  Byz.  military  action  to  Slavic  territory. 
In  two  or  three  decades  the  Avars  transformed 
the  bands  of  Slavic  frontiersmen  into  shipbuilders 
and  formidable  amphibious  troops.  Already  in 
593,  the  Pannonian  Sklavenoi  built  ships  for  the 
Avars  as  well  as  a  brídge  over  the  Sava  River. 
Around  600  the  Slavic  fleet  was  in  operation  in 
the  Aegean;  in  623  they  attacked  Crete  and,  in 
626,  formed  the  backbone  of  the joint  Avar-Persian 
attack  on  Constantinople.  It  was  probably  in  this 
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period  that  Slavic  became  an  attractive  lingua 
franca  in  the  area  populated  by  SkIavenoi,  Serbs, 
Croats,  etc. 

In  this  period  the  Slavs  began  to  settle  south  of 
the  Danube  to  form  the  so-called  Sklaviniai.  There 
is  no  archaeological  evidence  for  Slavic  penetra- 
tion  of  imperial  territory  before  the  end  of  the 
6th  C.  The  ceramics  and  the  semisubterranean 
houses  of  the  7th  C.  considered  by  archaeologists 
to  be  Slavic  are  found  in  Moldavia,  on  the  Lower 
Danube,  and,  less  frequently,  in  the  basin  of  the 
Sava.  The  cartography  of  these  findings  allows 
the  hypothesis  that  Slavic  penetration  south  from 
the  Danube  followed  two  independent  routes — 
via  the  Lower  Danube  in  the  east  and  from  Pan- 
nonia  to  Illyricum  in  the  west.  Traces  of  Slavic 
culture  in  Greece  are  rare:  a  Slavic  cemetery  near 
Olympia,  ceramics  in  Argos  and  Tiryns,  fibulae 
from  Lakonia  and  Renchreai,  tombs  of  warriors 
near  the  walls  of  Corinth  containing  Slavic  belt 
buckles  and  weapons  (K.  Rilian,  Peloponnesiaka  16 
[1985—86]  295—304).  It  is  possible  that  the  major- 
ity  of  the  Slavs  in  this  area  had  undergone  (at 
least  partial)  hellenization  before  they  formed  es- 
tablished  settlements. 

The  Slavs  participated  in  the  creation  of  new 
politicai  entities  in  the  basin  of  the  Danube.  In 
the  former  Noricum  the  realm  of  Samo  emerged 
(ca.623— 58).  This  had  two  social  strata:  the  ruling 
Winidi  (Jordanes’  Venethi?)  and  the  inferior  stra- 
tum  of  the  Sclavi,  to  whom  also  belonged  the 
Serbi.  Even  less  is  known  about  the  polity  called 
“Volhynia,”  a  name  that  survives  in  aI-Mascûdî 
and  in  the  Kievan  chronicle.  The  polity  created 
in  Moesia  ca.68o  by  the  Bulgars  of  Asparuch 
appeared  much  more  stable.  These  Bulgars  as- 
sumed  control  of  local  Sklaviniai  (esp.  those  of 
the  “Seven  Tribes”  and  Drougoubitai).  Now 
Thessalonike  and  its  environs,  rather  than  the 
Danube,  was  the  frontier  and  focus  of  Slavo-Byz. 
relations. 

The  third  period  was  initiated  by  the  destruc- 
tion  of  the  Avar  realm  by  Charlemagne  and 
Franco-Bulgar  cooperation  in  pacifying  the  re- 
gìon.  Two  types  of  Slavs  appear  soon  after  800: 
mobile  military  colonists  who  were  ready  to  settle 
as  allies  on  any  sort  of  frontier  within  the  Byz. 
Empire,  esp.  in  the  Peloponnesos  (Ezeritai  and 
Melingoi),  in  Asia  Minor  (esp.  in  Opsikion,  Pon- 
tos,  and  Cilicia),  and  in  Italy;  and  the  former 
Avar  military  elite  and  their  retainers  who  were 


eager  to  settle  and  establish  their  power  over  semi- 
independent  princes  under  Frankish  or  Byz.  sov- 
ereignty,  for  example,  in  Pannonia  or  Moravia. 

During  this  period  the  Slavs  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity  and  the  Slavic  sacred  language  (Church 
Slavonic)  was  created  by  Constantine  the  Phi- 
losopher  and  Mëthodios.  The  Slavic  lingua  franca 
was  elevated  (along  with  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin) 
to  the  language  of  an  ecclesiastical  rite.  Though 
originally  a  failure  in  Moravia  where  it  was  intro- 
duced,  Slavic  laid  down  stronger  roots  in  Bul- 
garia,  whence  it  expanded  to  Kievan  Rus’  and 
Serbia. 

In  the  earlier  stage,  the  Slavic  rite  found  the 
support,  albeit  reluctant,  of  the  papal  court  and 
facilitated  the  extension  of  papal  jurisdiction  ovei- 
Pannonia,  the  territory  of  the  former  Avar  realm 
and  their  Sklavinian  successors  (with  Slavic  as  the 
current  lingua  franca);  but  soon,  in  neighboring 
Nitra  and  in  Split,  Latin  replaced  the  SIavic  tongue 
in  church  services.  The  situation  changed  dra- 
matically,  however,  when  the  rulers  of  Bulgaria, 
at  the  end  of  the  gth  C.,  abandoned  their  Bulgaro- 
Greek  bureaucratic  bilingualism  and  turned  to  the 
Slavic  lingua  franca  and  the  Slavic  rite  for  the 
needs  of  both  church  and  state. 

In  the  9th  C.  the  Slavs  exerted  an  inHuential 
force  on  Byz.  territory:  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  they  besieged  Patras,  and  legend  has  it 
that  only  the  supernatural  assistance  of  the  apostle 
Andrew  saved  the  city.  After  the  Byz.  victory  the 
Slavs  were  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
metropolis  of  Patras,  and  the  obligation  to  accom- 
modate  traveling  imperial  functionaries  and  am- 
bassadors  was  imposed  on  them.  Various  sources 
speak  of  Slav  rebellions  in  the  Peloponnesos  in 
the  9th  and  ìoth  C.  The  hagiographer  of  Nikon 
ho  “Metanoeite”  snobbishly  represents  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  Slavs  as  robbers  and  pagans.  Still,  in 
the  i4th  (and  probably  i5th)  C.  some  Slav  groups 
dwelled  on  Mt.  Taygctos:  thcy  rcfuscd  to  pay 
taxes  but  agreed  to  serve  as  soldiers.  An  even 
more  substantial  Slav  population  existed  in  Ma- 
cedonia,  and  the  praktìka  of  various  monasteries 
on  Mt.  Athos  show  that  many  paroikoi  in  the  1 4th 
and  1 5th  C.  bore  Slavic  names.  Some  Slavs  became 
members  of  the  Byz.  elite  (esp.  after  Basil  II’s 
occupation  of  Bulgaria)  or  served  as  mercenaries. 
Significant  traces  of  Slavic  survive  in  Greek  to- 
ponyms.  The  role  of  the  Slavs  in  Byz.  has,  how- 
ever,  been  exaggerated  by  some  Russian  and  So- 
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viet  scholars  (from  V.  Vasil’evskij  onward)  who 
connected  with  the  Slav  penetration  the  resur- 
gence  of  Byz.  after  the  decline  of  the  7th  C.,  the 
expansion  of  the  peasant  community,  and  military 
reform;  they  considered  even  the  Farmer’s  Law 
a  document  of  Slavic  customary  law. 

After  the  gth  C.  Byz.  authors  rarely  used  the 
term  Sklavenoi  and  its  derivatives,  and  preferred 
to  apply  to  the  Slavs  either  specific  ethnic  denom- 
inations  (Rus’,  Bulgarians,  Serbs,  Chorbatoi,  Le- 
choi,  etc.)  or  antiquarian  terms  such  as  Scythians, 
Sarmatians,  Illyrians;  they  seem  to  have  had  no 
concept  of  the  ethnic  unity  of  the  Slavs  and  had 
only  a  very  vague  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  Slavic 
languages. 

lit.  O.  Pritsak,  “The  Slavs-  and  the  Avars,”  SettStu  30 
(1983)  353-435-  Z.  Vána,  The  World  of  the  Ancient  Slavs 
(London  1983).  A.P.  Vlasto,  The  Enlry  of  the  Slavs  into 
Chnstendom  (Cambridge  1970).  I.  Dujcev,  Medioevo  bimntino- 
slavo,  3  vois.  (Rome  1965—71).  I.  Sorlin  in  Lemerl e,Miracles 
2:219—34.  V.V.  Sedov,  Proischoidenie  i  rannjaja  istorija  slavjan 
(Moscow  1979).  I.  Sevcenko,  “Byzantium  and  the  Slavs,” 
HUkSt  8  (1984)  289-303.  O.R.  Borodin,  “Slayjane  v  Italii 
i  Istrii  v  VI-V1II  vv.,”  VizVrem  44  (1983)  48-59.  -O.P. 

SMBAT  THE  CONSTABLE,  brother  of  Het'um 
I,  king  of  Armenian  Cilicia;  born  Cilicia  1208, 
died  1276.  He  was  given  the  title  of  “Constable” 
(Sparapet) — an  indication  of  Crusader  influ- 
ence — when  Het'um  became  king  in  1226.  In 
1247  Smbat  visited  the  Mongol  capital,  Karako- 
rum. 

He  adapted  the  secular  code  of  Mxit'ar  Gos 
(compiled  in  1184)  for  westernized  Cilician  Ar- 
menia,  and  translated  the  French  Assizes  of  Antioch 
into  Armenian  (the  original  is  lost).  His  Chronicle 
is  important  for  Byz.  and  Crusader  history;  for 
the  period  951  to  1162  it  is  based  on  Matthew 
of  Edessa,  but  for  the  period  down  to  1272  it 
offers  original  information. 

F.D.  Sempadscher  Kodex  aus  dem  /5.  Jahrhundert  oder  Mìt- 
telarmenisches  Rechtsbuch,  ed.  J.  Karst,  2  vols.  in  1  (Strassburg 
1905).  Assises  d’Antioche  [ed.  L.  Alishan]  (Venice  1876)  with 
Fr.  tr.  Taregirk',  ed.  S.  Agelean  (Venice  1956).  La  chronique 
allribuée  au  Connétable  Smbat,  tr.  G.  Dédéyan  (Paris  1980). 

lit.  S.  Der  Nersessian,  Eludes  byiantmes  et  arméniennes  1 
(Louvain  1973)  353~77-  -R  T. 

SMEDEREVO  (S/aéôpo)3op),  a  fortress  southeast 
of  Belgrade  at  the  confluence  of  the  Jezava  and 
the  Danube  rivers,  erected  in  1428—30.  After 
George  BrankoviG  lost  Belgrade  to  the  Hungar- 


ians  in  1427,  he  received  permission  from  the 
Turks  to  build  this  stronghold  that  was  to  be  his 
capital;  Thomas  Kantakouzenos,  his  brother-in- 
law,  directed  the  construction  work.  The  strong- 
hold,  copied  after  Constantinople,  is  triangular  in 
plan,  fortified  by  square  towers;  the  princely  res- 
idence,  the  so-called  Mali  grad  (Small  Fort),  was 
located  in  its  northern  corner.  The  princely  edi- 
fices  (palace,  donjon  for  a  treasury  ?)  were  built 
of  wood  and  are  poorly  preserved. 

On  27  Aug.  1439  Murad  II  seized  Smederevo, 
but  it  was  returned  to  Brankovic  in  1444.  Hun- 
yadi  and  Vladislav  III  Jagellon  stopped  there 
on  their  way  to  Varna  that  same  year,  and  in  1448 
Hunyadi  found  refuge  in  Smederevo  after  his 
defeat  at  Kosovo  Polje.  In  1449  the  Hungarians 
and  Turks  signed  a  treaty  in  Smederevo,  vowing 
not  to  invade  Serbian  territory,  but  there  was  only 
a  short  respite  for  the  Serbs — Mehmed  II  cap- 
tured  Smederevo  on  20  June  1459. 

lit.  P.  Popovic,  Smederevo  (Belgrade  1932).  Lj.  Petrovid, 
Grad  Smedereyo  u  srpskoj  istoriji  i  knjiievnosti  1  (Paníevo 
1922).  D.  Trifunovic  in  EnnUopedija  Jugostavije  7  (Zagreb 
1968)  409L  M.  Popovic,  “La  résidence  du  despote  Djuradj 
Brankovic  dans  le  Châtelet  de  la  forieresse  de  Smederevo,” 
Balcanoslavica  7  (1978)  101-12.  I  Zdravkovic,  “Smederevo, 
najveca  srpska  srednjovekovna  tvrdjava,”  Starinar  n.s.  20 
(*969)  423-29-  “A  K 


SMITH,  In  classical  Greek  chalheus  (xaA./ceúç)  and 
chalkotypos  (yaA.KorÚ7roç)  were  both  specific  terms 
for  a  copper  or  bronze  smith  and  for  a  smith  in 
general;  the  same  holds  true  for  sidereus  (crtÔT/peúç), 
an  ironmonger.  Oikonomides  (Hommes  d’affaires 
102,  n.  1 99)  tentatively  differentiates  chalkeis  (smiths) 
from  chalkotypoi  (founders).  Terms  for  smiths  are 
common  in  papyri  (Fikhman,  Egipet  28),  hagiog- 
raphy  (Rudakov,  Kul’tura  144^),  and  in  later  doc- 
uments.  They  gave  their  name  to  quarters  in 
Constantinople  (Chalkoprateia)  and  in  Thessalo- 
nike  (the  region  where  the  Panagia  ton  Chal- 
keon  church  was  built).  Some  smiths  became  pros- 
perous;  for  example,  the  chalheus  Matthew  in  a 
praktikon  of  the  mid-i4th  C.  paid  more  than  14 
nomismata  in  enoikiakon  or  rent  (Guillou,  Ménécée, 
no.35.40-42). 

In  the  regulations  for  his  gth-C.  monastery, 
Theodore  of  Stoudios  named  specialized  artisans 
who  produced  metal  objects:  machairopoios,  cutler; 
kleidopoios,  locksmith;  katenaras,  chainmaker;  an- 
kistras,  maker  of  fishhooks  (Dobroklonskij,  Feodor 
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1:412!).  Such  a  division  of  labor,  however,  was 
possible  only  in  a  large  monastic  community  and 
was  not  typical  of  Byz.  An  exceptional  case  prob- 
ably  was  the  production  of  nails:  a  chrysobull  of 
John  V  Palaiologos  of  1342  mentions  ergasteria, 
trapezotopia,  and  karpheia  (nail  factories)  in  Con- 
stantinople  ( Lavra  3,  no.  1 27. 144-46),  and  the  Pa- 
tna  of  Constantinople  (ed.  Preger,  236.1 1  —  13)  cites 
an  area  in  the  capital  where  small  nails  ( hinthelia ) 
were  produced. 

Various  tools  used  by  smiths  are  mentioned 
in  hagiographical  texts:  hammer,  anvil,  bellows, 
furnace,  tongs.  Iron  tongs  38  cm  long  were  dis- 
covered  in  Corinth  (Davidson,  Minor  Objects, 
no.1444).  Excavations  in  Cherson  have  uncovered 
equipment  used  by  founders:  stone  molds  for 
rings  and  crosses,  ceramic  crucibles,  ladles  for 
melted  metal  (A.  Jakobson,  Rannesrednevekovyj 
Cherson  [Moscow-Leningrad  1959]  325—30).  Sev- 
eral  bone-clad  caskets  (of  the  ìoth-i  ìth  C.)  depict 
Adam  as  a  smith,  with  tongs,  hammer,  and  anvil, 
while  Eve  handles  the  bellows  at  a  forge. 

lit.  Kazhdan,  Derewnja  i  gorod  192—95.  L.  Donceva- 
Petkova,  “Za  metalodobiva  i  metaloobratvaneto  v  Pliska,” 
Archeologija  22.4  (1980)  27-36.  Smetanin,  Viz.obscestvo  76L 

-A.K. 

SMOLENOI  {'LjLokévo  1,  also  Smoleanoi),  a  Slavic 
tribal  name,  probably  from  Slavic  srnola,  “tar,” 
reflected  in  Balkan  toponymy  (J.  Zaimov,  Zasel- 
vane  na  bûlgarskite  slavjani  na  Balkanskija  poluostrov 
[Sofia  1967]  170)  and  also  known  in  eastern  Eu- 
rope  (see  Smolensk).  There  is  no  reason  to  iden- 
tify  the  name  of  Smolenoi  with  that  of  Moglena 
as  S.  Kyriakides  ( Byzantìnai  Meletai  4  [Thessalon- 
ike?  n.d.]  318—20)  suggested.  The  Smolenoi  are 
first  mentioned  in  a  damaged  inscription  refer- 
ring  to  an  expedition  of  the  Bulgar  khan  Persian 
ca.837  (Besevliev,  Inschriften,  no.14.9).  The  Iocal- 
ìzadon  of  the  Smolenoi  is  under  discussion:  Theo- 
charides  ( infra )  hypothesizes  that  the  Smolenoi 
settled  in  a  hleisoura  that  secured  the  entrance  into 
the  valley  of  the  Strymon;  when  defeated  by 
Persian  they  retreated  to  Christoupolis.  The  in- 
scription,  however,  provides  insufficient  basis  for 
such  a  hypothesis. 

By  the  end  of  the  1  ìth  C.  a  theme  of  Smolenoi 
existed:  an  act  of  1079  is  signed  by  John  Kata- 
phloron,  strategos  of  Smolenoi  ( Lavra  1,  no.39.9), 
and  Gregory  Parourianos,  in  his  typikon,  Iists 
several  documents  related  explicitly  to  the  theme 


of  Smolenoi.  The  last  mention  of  the  theme  of 
Smolenoi  is  in  Niketas  Choniates. 

After  the  christianizadon  of  the  Smolenoi  there 
was  founded  a  bishopric  of  Smolenoi,  known  from 
notidae  of  the  gth-igth  C.  A  priest  Theodore 
Smolenetes  lived  in  the  village  of  Dobrobikeia  (in 
the  district  of  Boleron  and  Strymon)  in  the  first 
half  of  the  1  ìth  C.  (Ivir.  1,  no.30.24). 

lit.  G.  Theocharides,  “Morounats,  to  dethen  Slabikon 
onoma  tes  Rabales,"  Makedonika  6  (1964-65)  82-89.  D. 
Decev,  “Gde  sja  2iveli  Smolenite?”  Zbonnk  v  cest  na  V. 
Zlalanki  (Sofia  1925)  45-54.  Lemerle,  Philippes  116,  136, 
137  n.i.  Asdracha,  Rhodopes  8,  n.i.  -A.K. 

SMOLENSR  ÇLjLok(év)i(TKov),  a  town  on  the  up- 
per  Dnieper  and  center  of  a  principality  of  Rus’. 
Relations  with  Constantinople  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  loth  C.,  the  time  of  the  earliest  Byz.  coins, 
glass,  and  silks  found  in  the  region.  Constantine 
VII  (De  adm.  imp.  9.6)  mendons  Smolensk  as  one 
of  the  places  where  the  Rus’  gathered  in  prepa- 
ration  for  their  expedidons  to  Constantinople. 
Smolensk’s  most  prosperous  and  influential  pe- 
riod  was  from  the  mid-i2th  to  the  mid-i3th  C., 
under  Rosdslav  (ca.i  125—59)  ant^  ^is  successors, 
of  the  dynasty  of  Vladimir  Monomach.  An  ex- 
ceptional  number  of  churches  were  built  during 
this  period.  The  bishopric  of  Smolensk  (Smoliskon 
in  Notitiae  CP,  no.  13.769)  was  founded  in  1 134— 
36.  Its  first  incumbent,  Manuel  (a  Greek,  and 
possibly  the  uncle  of  Theodore  Prodromos),  sup- 
ported  the  patriarchate  in  the  controversy  over 
Klim  SmoljatiC.  In  1370  Patr.  Philotheos  Kok- 
kinos  excommunicated  Prince  Svjatoslav  of  Smo- 
lensk  for  his  alliance  with  Lithuania  against  Mos- 
cow  (RegPatr,  fasc.  5,  no.2582). 

lit.  Tikhomirov,  Ancient  Rus  372-81.  L.  Alekseev,  Smo- 
lenskaja  zemlja  { Moscow  1980).  -S.C.F. 

SMYRNA  (L.txvpv rj.  now  Izmir),  rity  on  rhe  Ae- 
gean  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Its  late  andque  history 
is  obscure,  with  only  a  few  epigrams  providing 
evidence  for  construction  or  maintenance  of  pub- 
lic  works.  The  city  walls  were  restored  by  Arkadios 
and  Herakleios.  Mucäwiya  devastated  the  city  in 
654,  and  the  Arabs  occupied  it  in  672/3.  Smyrna 
was  a  major  naval  base  that  gained  importance  as 
the  harbor  of  Ephesus  silted  up.  According  to 
Constantirie  VII  (De  them.  chs.  16.14—16,  17.15, 
ed.  Pertusi,  p.82),  Smyrna  was  a  city  of  the 
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Thrakesion  theme  and  at  the  same  time  capital 
of  the  theme  of  Samos.  The  city  also  had  an 
archon,  apparently  a  maritime  governor  (Ahr- 
weiler,  Mer  91).  Smyrna  played  a  more  signihcant 
role  after  Alexios  I  recaptured  it  from  Tzachas 
in  1097  and  made  it  a  naval  base  for  operations 
in  Asia  Minor.  It  was  then  put  under  a  doux;  by 
1133  it  was  again  a  city  of  Thrakesion. 

Smyrna  had  considerable  importance  under  the 
Laskarids,  for  whom  it  was  the  major  military  and 
commercial  port,  as  well  as  a  center  of  silk  pro- 
duction  and  of  education.  John  III  Vatatzes  built 
the  powerful  upper  fortress,  still  well  preserved. 
Smyrna  was  then  administered  by  a  hatepano,  later 
by  a  prokathemenos.  The  documents  of  the  Lembi- 
otissa  monastery  reveal  considerable  informa- 
tion  about  the  region  in  this  period.  By  1261 
Smyrna  had  a  Genoese  colony  that  prospered  into 
the  i4th  C.  After  1304,  the  city  was  capital  of 
Thrakesion  but  was  practically  surrounded  by  the 
Turks  of  Aydin,  who  captured  its  fortress  in  1317. 
A  joint  fleet  of  the  Hospitallers,  Venetians,  Cyp- 
riots,  and  some  other  Latin  rulers  of  Aegean 
islands  took  Smyrna  by  surprise  on  28  Oct.  1344, 
and  the  city  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Latins 
until  it  was  seized  by  Timur  after  the  battle  of 
Ankara  in  1402. 

Long  a  suffragan  of  Ephesus,  Smyrna  became 
autocephalous  in  451-57  and  metropolis  in  the 
gth  C.  It  had  only  three  suffragans. 

ut.  Ahrweiler,  “Smyrne”  4—11,  155—58.  Lemerle,  Aydin 
40—58,  180—203.  W.  Müller-Wiener,  “Die  Stadtbefestigun- 
gen  von  Izmir,  Sigacik  und  Çandarli,”  IstMitt  12  (1962) 
60-96.  Angold,  Byz.  Govcrnmenl  logf.  -C.F. 


SNAKES  (sing.  d</>tç)  or  serpents.  Despite  the  gen- 
eral  interest  of  Byz.,  zoological  treatises  on  snakes 
have  not  survived.  Sporadic  information  on  the 
snake’s  nature  is  mostly  based  on  ancient  author- 
ities.  Psellos  mentions  the  display  of  snakes  for 
entertainment,  an  ancient  practice  that  continued 
to  his  day  (A.  Karpozilos,  Dodone  9  [1980]  289— 
310).  Such  a  performance  is  illustrated  in  an  1  ìth- 
C.  illuminated  MS  of  the  Homilies  of  Gregory  of 
Nazianzos  (Galavarìs,  Liturgical  Homilies,  hg.51). 
The  church  condemned  the  performances  of  snake 
charmers,  usually  Gypsies  (Rhalles-Potles,  Syn- 
tagma  2:4440. 

Christian  attitudes  to  the  mythology  of  the  snake 
were  contradictory.  Thus,  in  marginal  Psalter 


illustration  a  snake  represents  the  venom  of  sin- 
ners,  but  a  snake  charmer  the  voice  of  the  wise 
(Der  Nersessian,  L’illustration  II,  fig.  116).  The 
Physiologos  emphasized  the  snake’s  ability  to 
change  its  skin  and  drew  from  this  capability  some 
moralizing  examples  for  human  behavior.  The 
Brazen  Serpent  could  even  represent  Christ.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  snake  was  an  instrument  of 
the  Devil  or  an  embodiment  of  the  Devil  himself. 
Severianos  of  Gabala,  developing  the  theme  of 
Genesis,  says  that  the  snake  in  Paradise  differed 
from  those  serpents  that  we  now  despise  and 
avoid;  he  was  Adam’s  closest  friend  and  an  imi- 
tator  of  human  behavior,  but  at  the  Devil’s  insti- 
gation  he  became  the  murderer  of  man  (PG 
56:485-88).  In  hagiography  the  snake  appears 
mostly  to  challenge  the  saint’s  virtue  or  miracu- 
lous  power;  hence  the  slaying  of  the  snake  or 
dragon  by  saints  such  as  George,  Symeon  of 
Emesa,  and  Elisabeth  is  presented  as  a  major 
ascetic  deed.  In  mythological  zooIogy,  the  deer 
was  granted  the  ability  to  kill  the  snake.  Proverbs 
and  gnomai  use  the  image  of  the  venomous  snake 
as  a  symbol  of  evil  and  perfidy. 

Snakes  are  frequently  represented  in  art  as  con- 
quered  by  eagles.  Identified  with  dragons,  they 
were  also  shown  without  apparent  symbolic  sig- 
nificance.  Images  of  snakes  adorned  a  great  por- 
phyry  basin  that  was  once  in  a  garden  of  the 
Great  Palace  of  Constantinople  and  was  moved  in 
the  reign  of  Andronikos  I  to  the  courtyard  of  the 
church  of  the  Forty  Martyrs  (Nik.Chon.  332.18- 
22).  Dragons  were  represented  on  military  stan- 
dards  held  by  drakonanoi.  -Ap.K„  A.C. 

SOAP  (craTrùiuLou)  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
word,  a  soluble  washing  compound  made  from 
the  combination  of  fatty  acids  with  soda  and  pot- 
ash,  was  unknown  in  antiquity  (H.  Blümner,  RE 
2.R.  2  [1923]  1112-14).  Instead  the  Greeks  used 
nitron,  a  form  of  sodium  carbonate,  which  formed 
a  cleansing  compound  when  mixed  with  oil.  Even 
though  Arethas  of  Caesarea,  in  his  scholia  to 
Lucian,  notes  that  it  was  the  ancients  who  used 
nitron  in  their  baths  (S.  Rougeas,  Laographia  4 
[1913]  248),  the  term  nitron  continued  to  be  used 
through  the  Byz.  era.  Thus,  the  i4th-C.  typihon  of 
the  Bf.baias  Elpidos  nunnery  (ed.  Delehaye,  74.5) 
provided  for  a  monthly  distribution  of  nitron  to 
the  nuns  to  wash  their  clothes,  and  Niketas  Cho- 
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niates  (Nik.Chon.  149.23—24)  described  the  baths 
in  Constantinople  where  the  patrons  applied  ni- 
tron.  The  chemical  composition  of  Byz.  nilron  is 
unknown. 

The  word  sapo  (from  Celtic  saipo)  is  used  by 
Latin  writers  from  the  ìst  C.  onward,  and  Greek 
sapon  appears  in  a  papyrus  of  the  ìst  C.  b.c.  in 
an  unclear  context  but  related  to  washing  (Aegyp- 
tische  Urk.und.en  der  höniglichen  Museen  m  Berlin, 
vol.  4  [Berlin  1912]  no.1058.35).  Pliny  the  Elder 
(Natural  History  28.51)  explains  sapo  as  a  Gallo- 
Germanic  concoction  for  giving  hair  a  bright  hue; 
Oribasios  (Collectionum  medicarum  reliquiae,  ed.  J. 
Raeder,  vol.  3  [Leipzig-Berlin  1931]  45.29.59)  de- 
fines  sapon  as  a  Germanic  unguent  used  in  the 
bath.  Bartholomew  of  Edessa,  a  writer  of  the  8th 
or  gth  C.,  knew  the  terms  sopounion  and  sapounion 
for  soap  (PG  104:14056,  1413A).  In  the  ìoth-C. 
Book  of  the  Eparch,  saponion  is  used  to  designate 
soap;  saponarii  and  saponopralaì  were  the  soapmak- 
ers.  Another  word  for  soap  was  gallikon  (Gallic 
soap):  Emp.  Constans  II  is  said  to  have  smeared 
himself  with  gallikon  in  the  bathhouse  just  before 
he  was  murdered  (Theoph.  351.29-31).  The  ìoth- 
C.  saponopralai  were  prohibited  from  selling  the 
gallihon  (Bk.  of  Eparch  12.4).  Stöckle  (Zünfte  39) 
hypothesizes  that  the  use  of  gallikon  was  a  privi- 
lege  reserved  for  the  imperial  family. 

lit.  R  J.  Forbes,  Studies  in  Ancient  Technology,  voI.  3  (I.ei- 
den  1955)  174-82.  KoukouIes,  Bios  4:451,  notes  5  and  6. 

-A.K.,  A.M.T. 

SOAPMARER  ((jonrüioo'TT páTrjÇ) .  In  antiquity  the 
substitute  for  soap  (nitron)  was  available  in  bath- 
houses,  and  the  profession  of  “soap”-vendor,  ni- 
tropoles,  is  attested  to  at  least  in  one  late  Roman 
papyrus  (Preisigke,  Wörterbuch  3:133).  In  the  late 
Roman  period  soapmakers,  saponarii,  existed  in 
Italy  and  in  Gaul:  thus,  a  contract  of  54 1  mentions 
Isaac,  vir  honestus,  saponarius  Classis,  in  Ravenna 
(J.O.  Tjäder,  Die  nichtlilerarischen  lateinischen  Pa 
pyn  aus  der  Zeit  445-700,  vol.  2  [Stockholm  1982] 
no.33.2),  and  in  599  the  corpus  of  sapunarii  in 
Naples  asked  Pope  Gregory  I  for  protection. 

The  ìoth-C.  Book  of  the  Eparch  (ch.12)  devotes 
a  section  to  the  Constantinopolitan  guild  of  sapo- 
nopratai  who  were  both  producers  and  vendors  of 
soap.  Their  shops  (ergasteria)  had  to  be  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  distance  of  7  pecheis  and  1 2 
podes  (see  Pous).  Besides  the  usual  restrictions 
imposed  on  guilds,  soapmakers  were  forbidden 


to  use  animal  fat  during  Lent.  A  synodal  decision 
of  1400  (MM  2:440.32-34)  estimated  the  cost  of 
a  large  caldron  and  a  complete  set  of  tools  of  a 
saponarios  at  100  hyperpers. 

Lir.  Bk.  of  Eparch  211-15.  Siöckle.  Zünfle  39f.  -A.K. 

SOCIAL  STRUCTURE.  Byz.  society  has  been 
divided  into  CLASSES  and  other  entities  conven- 
tionally  called  microstructures.  Some  of  them 
were  ephemeral  or  fluid  units,  constantly  forming 
and  breaking  up — learned  assemblies  and  schools, 
bands  of  hunters,  occasional  gatherings  (e.g.,  in 
taverns);  they  left  little  trace  and  can  scarcely  be 
studied.  Others  were  more  or  less  stable:  family, 
LINEAGE,  VILLAGE  COMMUNITY,  GUILD,  tOWn,  par- 
ish,  confraternity,  monastery,  military  unit, 
ethnic  group.  Late  Roman  society  inherited  an- 
cient  municipal  organization  and  elements  of  tra- 
ditional  lineages-gcnto  (at  least  in  the  form  of  the 
system  of  names).  Both  aspects  seem  to  have  de- 
clined  by  the  8th  C.,  whereas  the  nuclear  family 
grew  stronger  and  became  the  cornerstone  of 
Byz.  social  structure;  other  microstructures  were 
relatively  loose,  composed  mostly  of  agglomera- 
tions  of  nuclear  families;  even  the  cenobitic  mon- 
astery  was  challenged  by  the  familylike  eremitic 
unit,  the  lavra.  The  ideal  of  celibacy  as  a  major 
virtue  contributed  to  a  certain  devaluation  of  fam- 
ily  ties  and  to  the  profound  atomization  of  society. 
Vertical  social  bonds  were  underdeveloped  if 
compared  with  the  Western  feudal  hierarchy. 

We  may  assume  that  this  atomization  of  society 
and  lack  of  strong  horizontal  and  vertical  social 
bonds  accounted  for  the  Byz.  concept  that  a  man 
was  primarily  the  subject  of  the  basileus  (his  “slave” 
or  “child”)  rather  than  a  member  of  a  lineage, 
township,  or  village  community,  or  a  link  in  a 
hierarchical  chain  of  lords  and  vassals.  Vassalage 
was  at  a  rudimentary  stage  and  the  hierarchy  one 
of  meritorious  ranks  conferred  by  the  basileus, 
rather  than  one  of  hereditary  titles,  lands,  and 
jurisdictions.  The  system  of  vertical  mobility  cre- 
ated  a  constant  flow — although  more  in  theory 
than  in  practice.  This  system  was  supported  by 
traditions  of  Roman  law  that — more  often  than 
not  rhetorically — proclaimed  mankind’s  equality 
before  the  law  and  ignored  legal  privileges  of 
social  status,  albeit  developed  in  custom.  At- 
omized  social  structure  was  supported  by  a  belief 
in  the  individual  path  to  salyation  propagated 
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by  such  mystics  as  Symeon  thf.  Theoi.ogian  or 
the  partisans  of  hesychasm.  Byz.  theology  pur- 
sued  the  hierarchical  world  view  of  pseudo-DiON- 
ysios  the  Areopagite  less  energetically  than 
Western  theologians.  The  Byz.  clergy  was  not  as 
sharply  separated  from  the  ordinary  lay  people 
as  its  Western  counterpart,  and  the  Byz.  church 
did  not  achieve  as  great  a  monopoly  on  salvation 
or  education  as  did  the  church  in  the  West. 

The  urban  revival  and  the  aristocratization  of 
society  from  the  1  ìth  C.  onward  caused  a  breach 
in  the  traditional  social  structure  and  a  revision 
of  many  conservative  values,  but  the  process  was 
too  slow  and  inconsistent.  Byz.  institutions  began 
to  bear  greater  resemblance  to  Western  feudal 
society  but  remained  substantially  different,  and 
the  Byz.  never  identified  themselves  with  the  West. 

lit.  J.  Haldon,  “On  the  Structuralist  Approach  to  the 
Social  History  of  Byzantium,”  BS  42  (1981)  203-1  1. 

A  K. 


SOCRATES  (Sw/cpárTjç),  ancient  Greelc  philoso- 
pher;  born  Athens  469  B.c,,  died  Athens  399. 
The  Souda  contains  many  references  to  Socrates, 
preserving  a  curious  mixture  of  fact  and  fiction, 
while  the  Byz.  scholia  to  Aristophanes’  Clouds  add 
little  or  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  historical 
Socrates.  The  aphorisms  attributed  to  Socrates  in 
Stobaios  and  the  gnomologia  (collections  of  cno- 
mai)  are  of  uncertain  age  and  authenticity.  The 
Gnomologion  Vatìcanum  (a  i4th-C.  MS)  contains  31 
sayings  attributed  to  Socrates  and  one  attributed 
to  his  wife  Xanthippe.  Byz.  writers  were  divided 
in  their  view  of  Socrates.  Some  rejected  him  as 
the  embodiment  of  paganism,  while  others  saw 
him  as  a  critic  of  pagan  society  who  was  repu- 
diated  and  executed,  and  thus  a  man  of  true 
wisdom  who  had  anticipated  the  future  truths  of 
Christianity.  In  paintings  of  the  Tree  of  Jesse  in 
a  group  of  late  Byz.  churchcs  in  Greece  and  the 
Balkans,  Socrates  is  sometimes  included  among 
pagan  writers  and  philosophers  who  had  proph- 
esied  the  coming  of  Christ.  Although  the  pagans 
depicted  in  the  Tree  are  undoubtedly  connected 
with  the  Prophecies  of  the  Seven  Sages  (a  text  for- 
mulated  shortly  before  560  that  omits  Socrates), 
the  paintings  all  appear  to  derive  from  a  i3th-C. 
Italian  archetype  and  do  not  represent  a  survival 
of  Hellenism  as  some  scholars  have  believed.  (For 
historian,  see  Sorrates.) 


lit.  H.  Erbse,  Fragmente  griechischer  Theosophien  (Ham- 
burg  1941).  J.  Ferguson,  Socrates:  A  Source  Book  (London 
1970).  I.  Dujcev,  Heidmsche  Fhilosophen  und  Schriftsteller  in 
der  alten  bulgarischen  Wandmalerei  (Opladen  1976).  M.D. 
Taylor,  “A  Historiated  Tree  of  Jesse,”  DOP  34-35  (1980- 
81)  125-76.  -K.S. 

SOFIA.  See  Serdica. 

SOGANLI,  a  valley  in  Cappadocia.  Located  be- 
tween  Ürgüp  and  Nigde  on  the  central  Anatolian 
plateau,  the  valley  is  the  site  of  a  number  of  rock- 
cut  churches  with  frescoes  dating  from  the  late 
gth  or  early  ìoth  C.  to  the  third  quarter  of  the 
ìith  C.  Two  churches  are  dated  by  inscription. 
St.  Barbara  (dated  to  a  ^th  indiction,  probably 
1006  or  1021)  is  a  single-naved,  barrel-vaulted 
church  with  a  parekklesion.  The  large  apse  is 
adorned  with  a  Majestas  Domini.  Narrative  im- 
ages  from  the  Protoevangelion  of  James  deco- 
rate  the  south  side  of  the  nave  vault;  iconicrepresen- 
tations  of  the  Nativity  and  Anastasis  appear  on 
the  north  side.  Karaba§  Rilise  is  a  monastic  com- 
plex  probably  founded  in  the  late  gth  or  early 
ìoth  C.,  made  up  of  four  single-naved  chapels. 
The  principal  northern  church  was  redecorated 
in  1060/1  by  a  prolospalharios  Michael  Srepides,  a 
nun  Katherine,  and  a  monk  Nyphon.  The  Com- 
munion  of  the  Apostles  (see  Lord’s  Supper)  fills 
the  conch  of  the  apse,  and  feast  scenes  as  well  as 
portraits  of  saints  and  the  donors  decorate  the 
nave.  The  style  of  the  frescoes  is  similar  to  those 
of  St.  Sophia  in  Ohrid.  Another  member  of  the 
Skepides  family,  John,  protospatharios  of  the  Chry- 
sotriklinos,  hypatos  and  strategos,  is  mentioned  in 
an  undated  inscription  in  Geyik  Kilise  in  the  same 
valley.  The  three  churches  of  the  Belli  Kilise  group 
are  notable  for  their  carved  exteriors  and  for  the 
elaborate  subsidiary  rooms  associated  with  them; 
frescoes  in  this  complex  probably  date  to  the  early 
ìoth  C. 

Lir.  Jerphanion,  Églises  rupestres  2:249-381.  N.  Thierry, 
“Étude  stylístique  des  peintures  de  Rarabaç  Rilise  en  Cap- 
padoce,”  CahArch  17  (1967)  161-75.  M.  Resde,  “Zum  Kara- 
ba§  Kilise  im  Soganh  Dttre,"  JÖB  19  (1970)  261-66. 

-A.J.W. 

SOHAG,  town  in  Upper  Egypt  at  the  edge  of  the 
western  desert,  site  of  the  famous  5th-C.  monas- 
tery  of  Shenoute  (Dayr  Anbä  Shinûda).  The 
monastery  originally  covered  several  acres;  exca- 
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vations  have  unearthed  sections  of  the  outer  wail 
and  traces  of  buildings.  Still  standing  is  the  church 
misleadingly  named  the  “White  Monastery,”  built 
ca.440,  one  of  the  largest  basilicas  in  Egypt,  with 
galleries,  two  narthexes,  and  a  richly  adorned 
triconch  sanctuary.  In  front  of  the  triumphal  arch 
are  traces  of  two  additional  columns  that  once 
bore  a  secondary  triumphal  arch,  a  typical  feature 
of  Upper  Egypdan  triconch  churches.  Severai 
thousand  monks  and  nuns  lived  in  this  monastery 
under  very  strict  regulations,  mainly  working  in 
its  fields.  They  slept  in  common  dormitories  and 
had  their  meals  at  special  hours  in  the  refectory. 

A  few  miles  to  the  north  lies  another  monastery, 
St.  Bishoi  (Dayr  Anbä  Bishüy),  probably  a  depen- 
dent  house  of  St.  Shenoute.  Its  church,  although 
smaller,  is  of  similar  plan,  and  its  triconch  with 
semidomes  and  two  stories  of  columns  has  re- 
mained  fully  intact;  it  is  datable  to  the  5th  C.  The 
central  dome  replaced  the  original  pyramidal  roof. 
Farther  into  the  desert  lies  a  small  ruined  5th-C. 
chapel,  dedicated  to  Shenoute. 

lit.  U.  Monneret  de  Villard,  Les  coiwenls  près  de  Sohâg, 
2  vols.  (Milan  1925—26).  P.  Akermann,  Le  décor  sculpté  du 
Couvent  Blanc  (Cairo  1976).  P.  Grossmann,  “New  Obser- 
vations  in  the  Church  and  Sanctuary  of  Dayr  Anbä  Sin- 
ûda,”  Annales  du  Senhce  des  Antùjuités  de  l’Egypte  70  (1984— 
85)  69-73.  Timm,  Ägypten  2:601-34.  -P.G. 

SORRATES  Ç£(üKpáTT)<ì),  ecclesiastical  historian; 
born  Constantinople  ca.380,  died  after  439.  Sok- 
rates  was  a  lawyer  ( scholastikos )  at  Constantinople, 
where  he  had  been  educated  by  Ammonios  and 
Helladios,  two  pagan  grammarians  living  there  in 
exile  from  Alexandria.  His  Church  History  covers 
the  period  305—439  in  seven  books,  each  one 
containing  the  reign  of  an  emperor.  There  is 
much  emphasis  on  local  events  affecting  Constan- 
tinople,  also  some  obtruded  sympathy  for  Nova- 
tianism.  Secular  events,  including  military  his- 
tory,  are  given  due  focus.  Sokrates  is  a  good 
critical  historian  who  cites  his  documentary  sources 
verbatim.  He  published  a  second  edition  (the  one 
that  survives)  when  a  perusal  of  Athanasios  of 
Alexandria  convinced  him  that  there  were  serious 
chronological  errors  in  his  first  source,  the  Latin 
Church  History  of  Rufinus  of  Aquileia.  The  work 
also  survives  in  an  Armenian  version  (M.  Sirinjan, 
VizVrem  43  [1982]  231—41). 

ED.  Ecclesiastie.al  History2,  ed.  R.  Hussey,  revised  W.  Brigiu 
(Oxford  1893).  PG  67:29-842.  Eng.  tr.  A.C.  Zenos,  Eccle- 


siastical  History  (New  York  1890;  rp.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
i95*)- 

lit.  G.F.  C.hesnut,  The  First  Christian  Histories  (Paris  1977) 
167-89.  Idem,  “Rairos  and  Cosmic  Sympathy  in  the  Church 
Historian  Socrates  Scholasticus,”  ChHist  44  (1975)  161-66. 
F.  Geppert,  Die  Quellen  des  Kirchenhistorikers  Socrates  Scholas- 
ticus  (Leipzig  1898).  -B.B. 

SOLEA  ( crtûhctLa. ,  acoheía,  c ro\éa,  ctc.),  in  early 
churches  of  Constantinople  an  enclosed  proces- 
sional  pathway  leading  from  the  templon  to  the 
ambo.  After  Iconoclasm,  when  this  solea  was  no 
longer  used,  the  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  that 
part  of  the  raised  sanctuary  platform  (bf.ma)  that 
lies  outside  the  templon.  Pseudo-Sophronios  in- 
terprets  the  solea  in  this  latter  sense,  as  the  river 
of  fire  separating  sinners  from  the  just  (PG 
87:3985a)- 

lit.  Mathews,  Early  Churches  32,  37L  54,  65E  g8f,  179. 
S.G.  Xydis,  “The  Chancel  Barrier,  Solea,  and  Ambo  of 
Hagia  Sophia,”  ArtB  29  (1947)  15-24.  -R.F.T. 


SOLECISM  (cro\otKKT;u.óç),  technical  term  of 
grammar,  denoting  incorrect  use  of  language, 
usually  resulting  from  ignorance.  Roman  gram- 
marians  distinguished  between  “barbarism,”  in 
which  the  error  was  confined  to  a  single  word, 
and  solecism,  involving  several  words.  Solecism 
was  thus  mainly  concerned  with  syntax.  Byz. 
grammarians  repeated  this  distinction.  For  Byz. 
rhetoricians  such  as  the  1  ìth-C.John  Doxopatres 
( RhetGr ,  ed.  Walz,  2:240^,  avoidance  of  solecism 
was  an  element  in  correct  Greek.  When  the  in- 
correct  use  was  deliberate  and  made  for  effect, 
however,  solecism  became  a  feature  of  style  rather 
than  of  language,  and  as  such  was  recognized  by 
Byz.  grammarians  as  a  figure  of  speech.  The  term 
could  thus  be  applied  to  ellipsis,  pleonasm,  or 
unusual  word  order  as  wel!  as  to  errors  of  gram- 
mar.  Byz.  writers  often  charged  one  another  with 
solecism,  and  Niketas  Choniates  (Nik.Chon. 
455.44-45)  accused  Emp.  AIexios  III  of  signing 
any  document  presented  to  him,  even  if  it  was 
solecistic.  This  sensitivity  to  solecism,  real  or  imag- 
ined,  is  a  feature  of  Atticism,  and  indicates  that 
the  grammar  of  the  literary  Greek  Ianguage  was 
sometimes  not  fully  internalized  either  by  writers 
or  readers. 

lit.  H.  I.ausberg.  Handbuch  der  literarischen  Rhetorih 1 
(Munich  1973)  1:267-74.  -R.B. 
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SOLEMNION  ( cro\siLviov ,  “sdpend,”  from  Lat. 
solemne  donum,  “festive  gift”),  an  annual  payment 
of  a  sum  of  money  granted  as  a  gift  by  the  emperor, 
took  two  forms.  One  kind,  a  direct  grant  from 
the  treasury,  is  attested  in  ìoth-  through  i2th-C. 
documents  in  which  its  recipient  is  always  the 
Great  Church  or  a  monastery  in  Constantinople. 
Another,  more  important  for  the  history  of  Byz. 
fiscal  practices,  is  the  solemnion  logisimon  described 
in  the  Treatise  on  Taxation  (ed.  Dölger,  Beiträge 
njí).  Instead  of  receiving  a  solemnion  from  the 
treasury,  the  beneficiary  received  fiscal  revenues 
drawn  at  their  source.  This  solemnion  logisimon  had 
three  forms:  (1)  The  beneficiary  had  his  property 
tax  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  solemnion;  (2)  a 
provincial  treasury  official  bestowed  the  solemnion 
from  taxes  collected  in  the  province,  so  that  the 
solemnion  bypassed  the  central  treasury;  and  (3) 
the  emperor  ordered  a  certain  chorion  to  pay  its 
taxes  directly  to  the  beneficiary  (specifically,  to  an 
ecclesiastical  institution). 

Solemnia  are  mentioned  in  acts  of  the  ìoth-i  ith 
C.  At  the  end  of  the  ìoth  C.,  the  Lavra  of  St. 
Athanasios  received  600—700  nomismata  as  solem- 
nia,  in  part  from  the  island  of  Lemnos  and,  prob- 
ably,  from  the  region  of  the  Strymon;  it  was  also 
granted  a  solemnion  in  grain  (N.  Svoronos  in  Lavra 
1:61).  Constantine  IX  Monomachos  conferred 
upon  Vatopedi  a  solemnion  of  80  hyperpyra  (M. 
Goudas,  EEBS  3  [1926]  125,  no.3.5— 6),  and  in 
1079  Nikephoros  III  ordered  the  dioiketes  of  the 
Cyclades  islands  to  pay  a  solemnion  of  16  nomis- 
mata  to  the  monk  Arsenios  Skenoures  and  his 
cells  ( Patmou  Engrapha  1,  no.3.14— 15).  The  prin- 
ciple  behind  solemnion  logisimon  was  central  in  the 
formation  of  the  pronoia  and  oihonomia  that  later 
supplanted  it. 

lit.  Lemerle,  Agr.  Hist.  83 f.  Kazhdan,  Agrarnye  otnosenija 
215L  Ahrweiler,  Structures,  pt.I  (1964),  105L  -M.B. 

SOLIDUS,  initially  the  name  of  Diocletian’s  gold 
coin  struck  60  to  the  Roman  pound  (see  Litra) 
but  more  particularly  applied  to  its  successor, 
struck  72  to  the  pound  and  weighing  24  siliquae 
or  heratia.  It  was  introduced  under  Constantine  I 
at  the  mint  of  Trier  in  309.  This  was  gradually 
extended  to  the  other  mints  of  Constantine’s  do- 
minions  and  under  him  and  his  successors  became 
the  standard  gold  coin  of  the  empire.  In  Greek  it 
was  known  from  the  first  as  a  nomisma,  but  num- 


ismatists  have  been  accustomed  to  use  the  Latin 
word  solidus  for  the  coin  down  to  the  ìoth  C., 
despite  the  incongruity  of  this  in  a  purely  Greek 
setting.  Though  the  coin  was  theoretically  of  pure 
gold,  there  was  a  slight  falling  off  in  fineness  in 
the  ìoth  C.,  followed  by  a  catastrophic  decline 
between  the  1030S  and  io8os.  Solidi  of  Nikepho- 
ros  III  were  only  about  33  percent  fine  and  those 
of  the  early  years  of  Alexios  I  ceased  to  be  of  gold 
at  all.  A  return  to  good  quality  gold  was  made  in 
1092,  with  the  introduction  of  the  hyperpyron. 
Provincial  gold  coins,  notably  those  of  8th-C.  Italy 
and  of  gth-C.  Sicily,  had  often  been  of  much 
poorer  gold  than  those  of  Constantinople.  Solidi 
weighing  less  than  the  theoretical  24  carats — the 
precise  figures  vary  from  20  to  23  carats — had 
been  struck  in  small  quantities  in  the  6th— 7th  C., 
their  reduced  weight  being  indicated  to  users  by 
small  changes  in  design.  The  purpose  of  these 
coins  is  unknown.  In  the  ìoth  C.  a  new  class  of 
lightweight  solidi  came  into  existence  with  the 
creation  of  the  tetarteron. 

lit.  nOC  2:10—17,  3:19—62.  C.  Morrisson  et  al.,  L’or 
munnayé.  I.  Purifications  et  altérations  de  Rome  à  Bymnce  (Paris 
1985).  -Ph.G. 

SOL  INVICTUS,  the  invincible  sun,  was  the  sym- 
bol  of  Helios  in  his  capacity  as  protector  of  the 
emperor;  under  Aurelian  (270—75)  and  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  4th  C.  the  distinction  between 
the  sol  inuictus  and  the  emperor  himself  became 
confused.  The  sol  invictus  appears  on  the  coins  of 
Galerius  and  Maximinus  and  later,  through  323. 
Sometimes  the  sol  invictus  is  presented  on  a  char- 
iot,  with  the  sphaira,  or  orb,  in  his  left  hand  and 
the  right  hand  upraised;  according  to  Prokopios 
of  Gaza  this  gesture  meant  a  command  to  open 
the  gates  of  the  hours.  After  Constantine  I,  the 
image  of  the  solar  god-emperor  vanishes,  whereas 
the  sol  justitiae  (or  sol  salutis),  the  sun  of  justice 
and  of  salvation,  merges  with  the  image  of  Christ. 

lit.  H.P.  L’Orange,  “Sol  Invictus  Imperator:  Ein  Bei- 
trag  zur  Apotheose,”  Symbolae  fìsloenses  14  (1935)  86-114. 
Idem,  “Ronstantin  den  Stores  triumfbue  i  Roma,”  Kunst  og 
Kultur  54  (1971)  81-120.  -A.K. 

SOL  JUSTITIAE  (“sun  of  justice”),  later  also  sol 
salutis  (“sun  of  salvation”),  usually  a  symbol  and 
metaphor  for  Christ,  according  to  late  antique 
and  Byz.  exegesis  of  Malachi  4:2.  The  concept 
arose  in  an  ancient  Near  Eastern  milieu  and  be- 
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came  widespread  in  Neoplatonic  thought;  Philo 
calls  the  sun  the  divine  Logos.  The  classic  formu- 
lations  of  Christ  as  the  sol  justitiae,  “risen  with 
healing  in  his  wings,”  are  in  Origen’s  Against 
Celsits  (“the  One  Word,  risen  like  the  Sun  of 
Justice”),  and  in  Cyril  of  Alexandria’s  commen- 
tary  on  Malachi  (“Christ  rises  upon  the  world  as 
the  Sun  of  Justice,  of  most  perfect  knowledge, 
enlightening  our  eyes  and  souls”).  Also  regarded 
as  a  type  of  the  risen  Christ  was  the  sun  “rejoicing 
as  a  giant  to  run  his  course”  of  Psalm  19(1 8)14- 
5,  an  emblem  of  the  just  law  of  God.  This  exegesis, 
however,  posed  for  Christian  theologians  the 
problem  of  how  to  distinguish  between  the  wor- 
ship  of  Christ  and  the  veneration  of  the  sun,  such 
as  that  reported  to  be  practiced  by  the  Mani- 
chaeans.  A  vestige  of  solar  veneration  can  be  seen 
in  the  tradition  of  Christian  congregations  facing 
east  during  the  liturgy.  In  Byz.  art  the  type  is 
usually  subsumed  into  the  fusion  of  Christ  with 
Sol  Invictus. 

ut.  F.J.  Dölger,  Die  Sonne  des  Gerechtigkeit  und  der  Schwane 
(Münster  1919)  83—110.  Idem,  Sol  Salults  (Münster  1925). 

-L.S.B.MacC. 

SOLOMON  (SoAop lúv),  son  and  successor  of 
David;  king  of  Israel.  Early  Christian  tradition 
attributes  to  Solomon  three  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  (Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song 
of  Songs)  that,  according  to  Origen,  formed  a 
unit  symbolically  reflecting  the  major  elements  of 
human  wisdom:  ethics  (Proverbs),  physics  (Eccle- 
siastes),  and  metaphysics  (the  Song  of  Songs). 
Basil  the  Great,  in  his  homily  on  the  exordium  of 
Proverbs  (PG  31:385—424),  praised  it  as  speaking 
of  true  wisdom  and  righteousness.  In  contrast, 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  considered  Proverbs  and 
Ecclesiastes  as  books  that,  while  canonical,  exhib- 
ited  less  inspiration;  this  view  was  condemned  at 
the  Council  of  Constantinople  in  553.  Ecclesiastes 
caused  particular  difficulties  for  exegetes,  since 
they  had  to  explain  the  Epicurean  tendencies  of 
this  divine  book;  Gregory  of  Nyssa  solved  the 
difficulty  by  applying  the  theory  of  prosopopoim: 
Solomon’s  dialogue  was  with  a  hypothetical  he- 
donist  interlocutor.  A  lengthy  commentary  by 
Gregory  of  Arragas  reveals  a  knowledge  of  an- 
cient  authors  (Aristotle,  Philo,  the  rhetoricians) 
and  a  freedom  to  disagree  with  renowned  church 
fathers. 

The  biblical  story  of  Solomon,  elaborated  in  the 


so-called  Testament  of  Solomon  extant  in  Greek  MSS 
of  the  i5th  to  ìyth  C.,  is  probably  already  re- 
ferred  to  in  a  Christian  text  of  400.  The  Testament 
relates  the  construction  of  the  Temple  and  pre- 
sents  Solomon  as  ruling  over  demons,  whom  he 
put  to  work  for  the  Temple.  Solomon  also  re- 
ceived  gifts  from  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  and 
from  Sheba,  the  Queen  of  the  South. 

Representatíon  in  Art.  Solomon  was  often  paired 
with  David,  for  example,  among  groups  of  Old 
Testament  prophets  in  monumental  decoration 
and  among  those  awaiting  Christ  in  the  Ana- 
stasis.  Exegetical  parallels  drawn  between  David 
and  emperors  were  sometimes  extended  to  in- 
clude  the  emperors’  sons  as  types  of  Solomon  (H. 
Buchthal,  JWarb  37  [1974]  332).  In  contrast  to 
David,  Solomon  was  usually  represented  as  an 
idealized,  beardless  young  man;  both  are  dressed 
as  emperors.  Solomon  appears  as  an  author  in- 
spired  by  Sophia  (H.  Belting,  G.  Cavallo,  Dìe  Bibel 
des  Niketas  [Wiesbaden  1979]  46—48)  and  raised 
on  a  shield  in  a  frontispiece  to  3  Kings  (1  Chr)  in 
the  Bible  of  Leo  Sarellarios.  As  a  legendary 
embodiment  of  Wisdom,  Solomon  was  named  in 
magic  scrolls  (Nik.Chon.  146.47-49)  and  seals. 

source.  The  Teslament  of  Solomon,  ed.  C.C.  McCown 
(Leipzig  1922).  Eng.  tr.  D.C.  Duling,  J.  Charlesworth,  The 
Old  Testament  Pseudepigrapha ,  vol.  1  (Garden  City,  N.Y., 
'983)  935-97- 

lit.  S.  Leanza,  DPAC  2:3084—96.  R.  Maisano,  “L’esegesi 
veterotestamentaria  dì  Isidoro  Pelusiota:  1  libri  sapienziali,” 
Koinonia  4  (1980)  39—75.  A.  Rartsonis,  Anastasis:  The  Mak- 
ing  of  an  Image  ( Princeton  1986)  186-200. 

-A.R.,  J.I.,  J.H.L.,  A.C. 

SOLOMON,  general  of  Justinian  I;  born  at  So- 
lachon  near  Dara,  died  544  at  Cillium,  on  the 
border  of  Numidia  and  Byzacena.  A  eunuch,  Sol- 
omon  was  Belisarios’s  domestikos  and  a  commander 
of  foederati  during  the  expedition  to  Africa  in 
533-34.  He  fought  well  at  the  battle  of  Ad  Deci- 
mum  against  the  Vandais.  When  recaiied  to  Con- 
stantinople,  Belisarios  left  Solomon  in  command. 
Successful  in  the  war  against  the  Moors  in  Byza- 
cena  and  Numidia,  Solomon  faced  his  own  sol- 
diers’  discontent:  he  was  almost  assassinated  in 
Carthage  at  Easter  536,  was  unable  to  quell  the 
mutiny  of  Stotzas,  and  fled  to  Sicily.  Belisarios 
quickly  came  to  Africa  and  reestablished  Solo- 
mon’s  military  and  civil  command,  but  Solomon 
was  soon  replaced  by  Germanos.  Only  after  the 
suppression  of  mutiny  in  539  was  he  restored  to 
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his  position  as  military  ( magister  militum)  and  civil 
(praetorian  prefect)  governor  of  Africa.  Again 
Solomon  had  to  deal  with  the  Moors  and  occupied 
several  fortresses.  When  his  troops  fled  from  the 
battle  at  Cillium,  Solomon  kept  fighting  bravely 
and  was  killed.  Proropios  of  Caesarea,  who  was 
his  assessor,  describes  Solomon  as  a  courageous, 
capable,  and  energetic  commander,  although  un- 
popular  with  the  army. 

Lir.  Pringle,  Defence  22-31.  H.  Halm,  “Eine  Inschrift 
des  Magister  Militum  Solomon  in  arabischer  Überlieferung,” 
Historia  36  (1987)  250-56.  A.  Nagl,  RE  2.R.  3  (1929)  941- 

46.  '  -w.e.'k.,'a.k. 

SOLOMON,  SONG  OF.  See  Song  of  Songs. 

SOMATEION  ((roj/j.areîoi'),  legal  term  designat- 
ing  a  corporate  body.  Cod.Just.  I  2.20  employs  the 
word  for  contingents  of  soldiers.  The  scholion  to 
Basil.  60.32.3.1  equates  somateia  with  the  “Hel- 
lenic”  hetaireiaì  and  prohibits  the  founding  of  so- 
mateia  without  an  imperial  decree.  Basil.  54.16.16 
states  that  admission  of  an  individual  to  “the  state 
somateia"  had  to  occur  in  the  presence  of  the 
archon  of  the  eparchia,  after  the  somateìon  testified 
to  the  applicant’s  fitness.  Basil.  8.2.101  presents 
the  statement  of  Gaius  ( Digest  3.4.1)  in  which  the 
somateion  represents  the  Latin  corpus\  the  text  re- 
fers  primarily  to  partnership,  the  societas  of  Ro- 
man  law.  The  case  is  illustrated  in  the  scholion  by 
a  body  for  the  levying  of  taxes,  such  as  the  somateia 
that  collect  tolls  in  a  port  or  at  a  city  gate. 

The  scholiast  also  speaks  of  Roman  collegia  or 
sornateia  (lit.  “ somateion  of  a  collegium"),  which  were 
created  by  order  of  the  senate  or  by  imperial 
decree,  such  as  the  corporation  of  bakers.  The 
structure  of  these  somateia  is  said  to  have  resem- 
bled  that  of  municipia  (poleis)  because  it  too  had  a 
common  administration,  a  comrnon  treasury,  and 
a  syndikos  to  run  the  common  business.  In  the 
loth-C.  Book  of  the  Eparch,  the  term  somateion  is 
found  only  in  the  title,  whereas  the  text  uses  the 
terms  systema  and,  in  the  case  of  notaries,  syllogos. 
Peira  51.7,  on  the  other  hand,  distinguishes  be- 
tween  systema  and  somateion,  describing  somateia  as 
corporations  (guilds)  engaged  in  manual  work, 
such  as  shoemakers  or  dyers,  whereas  merchants 
engaged  in  the  raw  silk  trade  or  textile  importers 
(prandiopratai)  are  considered  members  of  sys- 
temata. 


i.it.  Stöclde,  Zünfle  8—  1  1 .  Litavrin,  Viz.obscestvo  13 ìf. 

-A.K. 

SONG  OF  SONGS  (àcr/iot  ácr/iáT(ov),  a  book  of' 
the  Bible  attributed  to  Solomon,  and  frequently 
commented  upon  by  church  fathers.  Origen  es- 
tablished  the  foundation  of  its  interpretation  in 
his  Commentaries  and  Homilies  (preserved  mainly 
in  Latin  translations  by  Rufinus  and  Jerome).  He 
rejected  the  possibility  of  a  historical  exegesis  and 
interpretecl  the  text  as  an  allegory:  the  bride- 
groom,  Solomon  the  “peaceable,”  and  the  bride 
stood  respectively  for  Christ  and  the  Church  (the 
Homilies)  or  the  Logos  and  the  Soul  (the  Commen- 
taries).  Gregory  of  Nyssa  refers  to  Origen  in  his 
exegesis  of  the  Song  of  Songs  and  follows  the 
principle  of  allegorical  interpretation,  even  though 
he  does  not  deny  the  historical  element  in  the 
text;  the  historicity,  however,  is  enigmatic  and 
hard  to  decipher.  The  allegorical  interpretation 
remained  dominant,  with  the  exception  of  Theo- 
dore  of  Mopsuestia,  who  rejected  the  allegorical 
meaning  of  the  text  and  saw  in  its  protagonists 
the  historical  Solomon  in  love  with  an  Egyptian 
princess.  Theodore’s  exegesis  was  condemned  at 
the  Second  Council  of  Constantinople,  and  Theo- 
doret  of  Cyrrhus  dedicated  a  tract  to  its  refu- 
tation.  In  the  7th  C.  catenae  on  the  Song  of  Songs 
appeared,  which  contained  sentences  ascribed  to 
three  theologians — Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Neilos  of 
Anryra,  and  Maximos  the  Confessor — that 
served  as  the  major  source  of  information  for 
subsequent  generations.  Psellos  wrote  a  superfi- 
cial  commentary  in  verse,  based  primarily  on  Gre- 
gory,  and  in  the  iqth  C.  Matthew  (I)  Kanta- 
kouzenos  interpreted  the  bride  of  the  text  not 
only  as  the  Church,  but  also  as  the  Theotokos  (PG 

1 5a:997-H>84). 

lit.  W.  Riedel,  Die  Auslegung  des  Hohenliedes  in  der  jü- 
dischen  Cemeindc  und  der  griechischen  Kirchc  (Leipzig  i8g8). 
M.  Faulhaber,  Hohelied-,  Prouerbien-  und  Prediger-Kat.enen 
(Vienna  1902)  1-73.  -A.K. 

SOPHIA  (2od>ta)  was  a  complex  term  in  patristic 
vocabulary.  As  human  wisdom  it  had  ambivalent 
meaning — sometimes  connoting  a  virtue,  some- 
times  sophisticated  eloquence  devoid  of  ethical  or 
spiritual  content,  sometimes  vain  and  “carnal” 
pseudo-wisdom.  In  Gnostic  thought  Sophia  was 
one  of  the  Aeons,  a  bearer  of  the  female  principle: 
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she  was  the  counterpart  to  the  Father,  with  whom 
she  produced,  by  contemplation,  divine  beings; 
in  the  form  of  Agape-Sophia  she  was  the  coun- 
terpart  to  Christ  and,  in  the  form  of  Pistis-Sophia, 
the  counterpart  to  the  Saviour.  On  the  other 
hand,  divine  Sophia  was  construed  as  an  attribute 
of  the  Godhead,  sometimes  even  identified  with 
the  second  or  third  person  of  the  Trinity.  Thus 
Christ  is  identified  as  the  Wisdom  of  God  on  a 
t^th-C.  icon  now  in  the  Byzantine  Museum  in 
Athens  ( Holy  Iniage ,  no.30). 

Representations  in  Art.  In  painting,  Sophia 
could  be  embodied  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. 
Though  female,  she  may  represent  Christ  or  the 
wisdom  that  he  incarnates.  In  the  catacombs  of 
Karmouz  at  Alexandria  she  is  a  winged,  nimbed 
figure  inscribed  Sophia  I(esou)s  Ch(ristos),  while  on 
6th— 8th-C.  seals  of  officials  of  the  patriarchate  of 
Constantinople,  as  on  those  of  metropolitans  and 
bishops  (Laurent,  Corpus  5.1,  nos.  49,  703,  931, 
951,  956),  Sophia  holds  a  cross  or  vessel  before 
her  breast.  A  miniature  in  a  pth-C.  MS  of  John 
Chrysostom  illustrates  the  author’s  image  of  Wis- 
dom  with  Adam  holding  a  lamp  that  supports  a 
bust  of  Christ  Emmanuel  (Meyendorff,  infra  [1959] 
fig.2).  Sophia  was  also  understood  as  an  imperial 
virtue.  In  Psalter  illustration  of  the  ìoth  C.  and 
later  she  joins  Prophetia  as  a  companion  of  David 
(Cutler,  Aristocratic  Psalters,  figs.  2,  154,  251,  295). 
Z.  Gavrilovic  (Zograf  11  [1980]  44—52)  extended 
this  political  connotation  to  images  of  Serbian 
kings  and  emperors  illuminated  with  the  wisdom 
of  Joseph,  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  various  church 
fathers;  in  such  frescoes  Sophia  is  only  rarely 
personified.  She  is  found  more  often  in  late  1 3th- 
and  I4th-C.  painting  (Prizren,  Ohrid,  Gracanica) 
where,  as  a  winged  being,  she  incarnates  the  Wis- 
dom  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  ch.g.  In  these 
contexts,  too,  she  appears  as  the  companion  of 
one  or  more  of  the  Evangelists.  The  Gnostic  So- 
phia  is  depicted  as  a  female  figure  on  engraved 
gems  and  in  drawings  in  magical  papyri.  Many 
Byz.  churches  were  dedicated  to  Hagia  Sophia 
(“Holy  Wisdom”). 

Lfr.  A.  Roffas,  Die  Sophia-Lehre  bei  fClemens  von  Alexan- 
dnen  (Frankfurt  am  Main  1982).  A.  Orbe,  “  ‘Sophia  soror’: 
Apuntes  para  la  teología  del  Espíritu  Santo,”  in  Mélanges 
d’histoire  des  religions  offerts  à  Henri-Charles  Puech  ( Paris  1 974) 
355-63.  J.  Meyendorff,  “Wisdom-Sophia:  Contrasting  Ap- 
proaches  to  a  Complex  Theme,”  DOP  41  (1987)  391-401. 
Idem,  “L’iconographie  de  la  Sagesse  Divine  dans  la  tradi- 
tion  bvzantine,”  CahArch  10  (1959)  259-77.  F-  von  Lilien- 


feld,  “  ‘Frau  Weisheit’  in  byzantinischen  und  karolingischen 
Quellen  des  9.  Jahrhunderts,"  in  Typus,  Symbol,  Allegone  bei 
den  östlichen  Välern,  ed.  M.  Schmidt,  C.F.  Geyer  (Regens- 
burg  1982)  146—86.  D.  Good,  Reconslructing  the  Tradition  of 
Sophia  in  Gnostic  Literature  (Atlanta  1987).  -A.C.,  A.K. 


SOPHIA,  legendary  saint;  feastday  17  Sept.  Born 
in  Milan,  she  had  three  daughters,  Pistis,  Elpis, 
and  Agape  (Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  [Love]), 
whose  martyrdom  she  was  forced  to  witness  in 
Rome.  The  beheading  of  the  girls  and  their  burial 
by  Sophia  in  a  common  sarcophagus  (with  heads 
back  in  place)  is  depicted  in  the  Menologion  of 
Basil  II  (p-43).  The  vita  by  Symeon  Meta- 
phrastes  is  iilustrated  either  with  portraits  of  the 
mother  and  her  daughters  or  with  the  execution 
scene. 

lit.  BHG  i637x-i639-  M.  Girardi,  “Le  fonti  scritturis- 
tiche  delle  prime  recensiones  greche  della  passio  di  S.  Sofia 
e  loro  influsso  sulla  redazione  metafrastica,"  YelChr  20 
(1983)  47-76.  M.  van  Esbroeck,  “Le  saint  comme  symbole,” 
in  Byz.  Saint  129—38.  G.  de  Tervarent,  “Contribution  à 
l’iconographie  de  sainte  Sophie  et  de  ses  trois  filles,”  AB  68 
('95°)  4] 9-23-  -N.P.S. 

SOPHIA,  empress;  wife  of  Justin  II  and  niece 
of  Theodora;  born  before  530,  died  after  600. 
Strong-willed,  persistent,  and  ambitious  for  power, 
Sophìa  played  a  leading  role  during  the  reign  of 
her  husband,  esp.  after  he  had  shown  signs  of 
mental  disease.  She  was  the  first  empress  whose 
effigy  was  struck  on  coins  (folleis)  together  with 
that  of  the  emperor;  she  similarly  appears  with 
him  on  a  silver  cross  in  the  Vatican  (Rice,  Art  of 
By z.,  pl.71).  Rumor  attributed  to  Sophia  the  can- 
cellation  of  arrears  in  taxation.  She  strongly  sup- 
ported  the  handsome  Tiberios  (I),  and  promoted 
him  as  heir  to  the  throne,  but  required  him  to 
keep  his  wife  away  from  the  main  palace;  it  was 
said  that  Sophia  planned  to  marry  him.  After 
Justin’s  death,  Tiberios  respected  Sophia  and  pro- 
vided  chambers  for  her  in  the  palace,  but  called 
her  “mother”  and  remained  with  his  family.  Her 
hopes  dashed,  Sophia  schemed  against  Tiberios; 
he  arrested  her  and  confiscated  her  treasures.  At 
his  deathbed  he  recalled  her,  and  she  supported 
Maurice  as  his  successor.  The  last  mention  of 
Sophia  is  an  anecdote  of  Theophanes  the  Confes- 
sor,  who  relates  that  she  and  the  empress  Con- 
stantina,  at  the  end  of  Maurice’s  reign,  presented 
him  with  a  crown  ( stemma )  that  he  ordered  to  be 
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hung  above  the  altar  of  Hagia  Sophia,  Constan- 
tinople. 

lit.  Av.  Cameron,  “The  Empress  Sophìa,”  Bymntion  45 
(1975)5-21.  -W.E.K.,A.K. 

SOPHIA  PALAIOLOGINA  (Paleolog),  wife  of 
Ivan  III  of  Moscow;  baptismal  name  Zoe;  born 
Morea  1450/1  (V.  Tiftixoglu,  BZ  60  [1967]  279— 
87),  died  Moscow  7  Apr.  1503.  Daughter  of 
Thomas  Palaiologos,  the  last  despotes  of  the  Mo- 
rea,  and  niece  of  Constantine  XI  Palaiologos, 
the  last  Byz.  emperor,  Sophia  fled  to  Kerkyra  in 
1460  and  then  went  to  Rome.  Contrary  to  the 
statement  of  pseudo-Sphrantzes,  she  was  never 
married  to  the  Roman  noble  Carracciolo  (J-B. 
Papadopoulos,  EEBS  12  [1936]  264—68).  On  the 
advice  of  her  guardian,  Cardinal  Bessarion,  Zoe 
was  betrothed  to  Ivan  in  June  1472  at  the  Vatican 
in  the  presence  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV,  who  hoped  to 
promote  Catholicism  in  Russia.  Upon  her  arrival 
in  Moscow,  however,  she  converted  to  Orthodoxy. 
She  married  Ivan  on  12  Nov.  1472,  taking  the 
new  name  Sophia.  Sophia  bore  her  husband  seven 
children,  one  of  whom,  Basil  III,  eventually  suc- 
ceeded  his  father  in  1505  after  a  power  struggle. 
Earlier  theories  that  Sophia’s  marrìage  led  to  a 
Russian  claim  to  succession  to  the  Byz.  throne  and 
empire  are  now  discredited  (Meyendorff,  Russia 
274).  Her  patronage  of  art  and  architecture 
brought  Italian  and  Byz.  influence  to  her  new 
homeland. 

lit.  M.  Paximadopoulou-Stavrinou,  llo  gamos  tes  Sophias 
Zoes  Palaiologou  meta  tou  loannou  tou  III  tes  Rossias  (1472) 
(Athens  1972).  G.  Vernadsky,  Russia  at  the  Daurn  of  the 
Modem  Age  (New  Haven,  Conn.— London  1959)  17—26.  M. 
Hellmann,  “Moskau  und  Byzanz, ”  JbGOst  17  (1969)  321  — 
38.  -A.M.T. 

SOPHOCLES,  Greek  tragic  poet;  born  Athens 
496  b.c.,  died  Athens  406.  An  account  of  his  life 
and  work  is  given  in  the  Souda,  where  the  number 
of  Sophoclean  entries  indicates  a  partiality  to  him. 
Fragments  of  his  tragedies  are  preserved  in  pa- 
pyri  of  the  4th~7th  C.  The  oldest  extant  MS  of 
Sophocles  dates  from  the  mid-ioth  C.,  but  a  re- 
vived  interest  in  Sophocles  is  already  evident  in 
Ignatios  the  Deacon  (cf.  Browning,  Studies, 
pt.XIV  [1968]).  In  the  i2th  C.  Eustathios  of 
Thessalonire  knew  well  the  text  of  Sophocles, 
whose  debt  to  Homer  he  repeatedly  identified  in 
his  Homeric  commentaries.  The  most  widely  read 


of  the  Sophoclean  plays  were  the  triad  of  Ajax, 
Electra,  and  Oedipus  the  King.  Annotated  editions 
of  the  entire  corpus  were  produced  in  the  i4th 
C.  by  Thomas  Magistros  and  Demetrios  Tri- 
rlinios;  a  recension  of  the  triad  by  Manuel  Mos- 
chopoulos  is  a  matter  of  debate  (cf.  Wilson,  Schol- 
ars  246).  The  number  of  surviving  MSS  and  the 
quotations  in  Byz.  authors  indicate  that  among 
the  tragedians  Sophocles  was  second  to  Euripides 
in  popularity. 

ed.  Scholia  byiantina  in  Sophoclts  Oedipum  tyrannum,  ed. 
O.  Longo  (Padua  1971). 

lit.  R.D.  Dawe,  Studies  on  the  Texl  of  Sophocles,  3  vols. 
(Leiden  1973-78).  R.  Carden,  The  Papyrus  Fragments  of 
Sophocles  (Berlín-New  York  1974).  -A.C.H. 

SOPHRONIOS  (2(u</)pópioç),  patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem  (634—38);  born  Damascus  ca.560,  died  Je- 
rusalem  1 1  March  638.  He  was  a  teacher  of  rhet- 
oric  in  Damascus,  usually  identified  with 
Sophronios  the  Sophist,  although  the  arguments 
for  this  are  not  fully  conclusive.  Sophronios  then 
became  a  monk  and,  together  with  his  teacher 
and  intimate  John  Moschos,  journeyed  widely, 
visiting  numerous  monastic  centers  in  Egypt,  Pal- 
estine,  and  Rome  (H.  Chadwick,  JThSl  n.s.  25 
[1974]  41—74).  He  returned  to  Jerusalem  tojoin 
the  monastery  of  Theodosios  (ca.619).  His  un- 
compromising  opposition  to  Monoenergism  in 
633  brought  him  to  Egypt  and  Constantinople, 
though  his  courage  and  dedicated  defense  of  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  failed  to  convince  either 
Kyros  of  Alexandria  or  Sergios  I  of  Constanti- 
nople.  His  Synodal  Letter,  issued  in  634  on  his 
elevation  to  patriarch,  is  a  detailed  exposition  of 
his  staunch  Chalcedonianism.  On  the  whole,  his 
other  literary  output  is  hagiographic  and  homi- 
letic.  His  23  Anacreontic  Odes  in  classical  meter 
deal  with  liturgical  feasts.  He  is  also  credited  with 
being  the  author  of  liturgical  texts,  including  the 
Office  of  Blessing  of  Water  on  Epiphany.  In  ad- 
dition  to  his  enkomìon  of  Sts.  Kyros  and  John,  a 
fragment  of  his  biography  of  his  friend  John 
Eleemon,  coauthored  with  Moschos,  has  survived. 
He  is  an  important  literary  witness  to  the  conquest 
of  Jerusalem  by  Caliph  cUmar  in  638  (M.B.  Kri- 
vov,  VizVrem  41  [1980]  249-51). 

ed.  PG  87.3:3147-4014.  Papadopoulos-Kerameus,  Ana- 
iehla  5:151-68.  M.  Gigante,  Sophronii  Anacreontica  (Rome 
•957)- 

lit.  C.  von  Schönborn,  Sophrone  de  Jérusalem  (Paris  1972). 
H.  Donner,  Die  anakreontischen  Gedichte  Nr.iç  und  Nr.20  des 
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Patnarchen  Sophromos  von  Jerusalem  (Heidelberg  1981).  A. 
Cameron,  “The  Epigrams  of  Sophronius,”  CQ  33  (1983) 

284-92-  -AF- 

SOPOÉANI,  located  near  Novi  Pazar  in  Serbia, 
site  of  the  Church  of  the  Trinity.  Founded  ca.1255 
by  Stefan  UroS  I,  it  was  possibly  designed  origi- 
nally  as  a  cathedral  church.  It  then  became  the 
katholikon  of  a  monastery  and  served  as  a  mauso- 
leum  for  Uroä  himself  and  his  parents;  he  brought 
the  remains  of  his  father  Stefan  “the  First- 
Crowned”  here  from  Studenica  in  1266.  A  tall, 
single-aisled  basilica  with  a  dome  over  the  cross- 
ing,  similar  to  Studenica  in  its  ground  plan,  the 
church  was  built  of  stone  and  has  a  single  round 
apse;  its  many  Romanesque  features  include  cor- 
bels  under  the  roofline  and  sculptured  marble 
portals  and  window  frames.  The  building  was 
enlarged  in  the  later  i3th  C.  through  the  addition 
of  two  chapels  flanlcing  the  narthex,  then  of  an 
open  exonarthex  and  belfry  tower  to  the  west  (the 
exonarthex  was  painted  under  Stefan  Uros  IV 
Dusan,  before  1346);  at  about  this  time  (1342- 
46?)  two  chapels  were  inserted  along  the  north 
and  south  flanks  of  the  naos  between  the  eastern 
cross-arms  and  western  narthex  chapels,  and  each 
of  these  rows  of  chapels  was  given  a  common 
roof. 

The  frescoes  of  the  naos  and  narthex  are  con- 
sidered  among  the  great  masterpieces  of  medieval 
monumental  painting.  Though  the  origin  of  the 
artists  has  not  been  determined,  these  paintings 
are  crucial  for  any  study  of  the  transition  from 
Romnenian  to  Palaiologan  art,  since  they  were 
done  at  a  time  (probably  between  1263  and  1268) 
for  which  few  monuments  exist  in  Constantino- 
ple.  The  frescoes  were  executed  in  part  by  an 
artist  still  rooted  in  the  rambling  narrative  linear 
style  of  late  Romnenian  painting  (narthex  and 
upper  levels  of  the  naos,  including  pendentives), 
and  in  part  by  artists,  probably  Greeks,  working 
in  a  new  heroic  style  (as  in  the  scene  of  the 
Dormition  of  the  Virgin  on  the  west  wall)  whose 
stately  compositions,  monumental  single  figures, 
and  massive  architectural  forms  herald  Palaiolo- 
gan  works  of  the  late  1 3th  and  i4th  C.  The 
backgrounds,  as  at  Studenica  and  MileSeva,  imi- 
tate  gold  mosaic  through  the  use  of  gold  leaf  on 
a  yellow  ground.  The  relatively  traditional  pro- 
gram  includes  several  royal  portraits,  council  and 
Last  Judgment  cycles  in  the  narthex,  and  certain 


rare  compositions  again  in  the  narthex  (18  scenes 
from  the  life  of  Joseph  thought  to  betray  the 
influence  of  the  vitae  of  the  Serbian  royal  brothers 
Stefan  Nemanja  and  Sava  written  by  Domentijan, 
and  a  fresco  showing  the  death  of  Anna  Dandolo, 
the  mother  of  King  UroS  1). 

Further  historical  compositions  (e.g.,  the  trans- 
lation  of  the  remains  of  Stefan  Nemanja  from 
Hilandar  to  Studenica)  adorn  the  southern  narthex 
chapel.  The  naos  chapels  were  dedicated  to  Sts. 
George  and  Nicholas,  respectively,  and  each  was 
adorned  with  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  appro- 
priate  saint. 

lit.  V.  Djuric,  Sopocani  (Leipzig  1967).  L’art  byiantin  du 
XIIIe  siècle:  Symposium  de  Sopocani  (Belgrade  1967).  D.  Win- 
field,  “Four  Historical  Compositions  from  the  Medieval 
Ringdom  of  Serbia,”  BS  19  (1958)  251-78.  R.  Hamann- 
MacLean,  H.  Hallensleben,  Die  Monumentalmalerei  in  Serbien 
und  Makedonien,  vol.  1  (Giessen  1963)  25L  pls.  115—42, 
pians  i6-i7b.  -N.P.S. 

SORCERY.  See  Magic. 

SOROS  (cropóç),  a  reliquary  casket,  esp.  the  two 
caskets  containing  relics  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
the  buildings  housing  them  in  Constantinople. 
Mary’s  mantle  ( esthes ),  which  became  one  of  Con- 
stantinople’s  palladia,  was  allegedly  brought  to 
Constantinople  from  Palestine  in  473.  Emp.  Leo 
I  installed  it  in  a  round  chapel  adjoining  the 
Church  of  the  Virgin  of  Blachernai.  Known  as 
the  Hagia  Soros,  the  chapel  was  inaccessible  to 
laymen;  its  splendid  silver  revetment  indicates 
that  it  was  regarded  as  a  reliquary  shrine  of  ar- 
chitectural  dimensions.  A  feastday  on  2  July  cel- 
ebrated  the  relic  and  its  triumphal  return  to  the 
chapel  in  620  after  its  removal  for  safekeeping 
during  an  Avar  raid.  The  other  relic,  Mary’s  belt, 
or  girdle  (zone),  was  placed  in  the  Chalroprateia 
church  by  Emp.  Arkadios,  according  to  legend. 
By  the  titne  of  Justin  II,  it  was  installed  in  an 
architectural  soros  of  its  own.  Its  translation  was 
celebrated  on  31  Aug.;  the  emperors  visited  its 
soros  on  the  feasts  of  the  Annunciation  and  Nativ- 
ity.  The  icon  type  of  the  Virgin  Hagiosoritissa 
is  associated  with  this  shrine.  (See  also  Mapho- 
rion.) 

lit.  Av.  Cameron,  “The  Virgin’s  Robe:  An  Episode  in 
the  History  of  Early  Seventh-Century  Constantinople,”  By- 
rantion  49  (1979)  42-56.  Janin,  Églises  CP  169-71. 

-A.W.C. 
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SOTERIOLOGY,  the  teaching  of  redemption  and 
salvation.  Although  Byz.  theological  controver- 
sies  dealt  primarily  with  ontological  concepts  of 
substance,  nature,  hypostasis,  etc.,  they  were 
primarily  soteriologically  oriented,  since  ulti- 
mately  they  focused  on  the  redemptive  work  of 
Christ  and  sought  a  radical  argument  to  answer 
the  questions:  Why  is  Christ  God?  Why  is  he  a 
man?  Why  is  he  a  hypostatic  union  of  divine  and 
human  natures?  These  qualities  of  Christ  assured 
the  possibility  of  man’s  redemption.  As  stated  in 
the  Nicaean  creed,  the  incarnation  and  death 
in  the  flesh  of  the  Logos — who  was  consubstantial 
(homoousios)  with  the  Father — was  a  voluntary 
act  undertaken  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  Gregg 
and  Groh  (infra)  hypothesized  that  the  dispute 
over  Arianism  revolved  around  two  contrasting 
models  of  salvation:  in  Athanasios  of  Alexan- 
dria,  divine  grace  opened  the  way  to  deification 
(theosis),  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Logos 
creating  the  possibility  of  human  ascent  to  the 
kingdom  of  God;  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Arian 
flrst  generation,  the  emphasis  lay  on  the  will  and 
choice  of  the  Son,  on  his  action,  not  his  being, 

On  the  other  hand,  by  overstressing  either  the 
human  or  divine  nature  of  Christ,  both  the  Nes- 
torian  and  Monophysite  doctrines  endangered  the 
“soteriological  balance”  announced,  for  example, 
in  Gregory  of  Nazianzos  (ep.toi).  If  Christ  is 
seen  as  too  human  his  identity  with  God  can 
suffer,  if  too  divine  his  human  connections  can 
be  severed.  In  either  case  deification  would  have 
been  unattainable.  Only  in  union  with  God  can 
mankind  find  redemption  and  salvation,  as  de- 
fined  in  the  formula  of  two  natures  in  one  hypos- 
tasis  of  Christ. 

The  preservation  of  the  particularity  of  both 
natures  is  the  leitmotif  of  Byz.  theology,  esp.  in 
Maximos  the  Confessor.  This  allowed  both  sal- 
vation  and  healing,  the  renewal  ( anakainismos )  of 
the  original  creature,  man’s  liberation  from  the 
existing  mode  of  sin.  Christ  as  the  new  Adam  is 
a  redeemer  and  restorer  of  the  sinless  state  of 
original  mankind. 

Many  problems  are  connected  with  the  concept 
of  salvation:  the  role  of  the  church  as  an  institu- 
tion  and  the  possibility  of  individual  saIvation 
outside  the  official  church;  the  material  means  of 
salvation  and  the  role  of  symbols,  icons,  sacra- 
ments,  etc.,  in  the  process  of  salvation;  the  ques- 
tion  of  whether  sinners  and  demons  will  be  re- 


deemed  in  the  final  accounting;  the  question  of 
whether  a  good  action  in  itself  assures  salvation. 

lit.  Balthasar ,  Kosmische  Lil.  188-203.  Meyendorff,  Byz. 
Theology  151-65.  R.  Gregg,  D.  Groh,  Early  Ananism — A 
View  oj  Salvation  (Philadelphia  1981).  -R.-H.U. 


SOTERIOUPOLIS  (Eû)ri7pioÚ7ro\tç,  also  Sotero- 
polis),  in  the  ìoth  C.  a  haslron  on  the  border  with 
Abchasia  (De  adm.  imp.  42.110),  a  center  of  a 
kleisoura  (Zacos,  Seals  2,  no.948).  The  loth-C.  Tak- 
tikon  of  the  Escurial  mentions  a  stralegos  of  So- 
terioupolis  or  Bourzo  (Oikonomides,  Listes  269. 3). 
From  the  ìoth  C.  on,  Soterioupolis  is  also  known 
as  an  autonomous  archbishopric  (Notitiae  CP 
no.7.87);  by  the  i2th  C.  it  was  united  with  the 
metropolis  of  Alania.  Its  identification  with  mod- 
ern  Pitsounda  or  with  Suchumi  is  not  valid. 

nr.  N.  Oikonomides,  “L'organisation  de  la  frontière 
orientale  de  Byzance  aux  Xe-XIe  siècles,”  14  CEB,  vol.  1 
(Bucharest  1974)  293f.  -A.K. 

SOUBLAION.  See  Choma. 

SOUDA  (Eoûôa),  title  of  a  lexikon;  the  etymology 
seems  to  be  “fence”  or  “moat.”  Already  in  the 
1 2th  C.  the  title  was  misunderstood,  and  Eusta- 
thios  of  Thessalonire  ìnterpreted  it  as  the  name 
of  a  certain  Suidas.  Its  date  of  compilation  is 
debatable,  certainly  later  than  mid-ioth  C.,  prob- 
ably  ca.  1000;  the  problem  is  whether  the  refer- 
ence  to  the  emperors  Basil  II  and  Constantine 
VIII  belongs  to  an  authentic  text  or  an  interpo- 
lation.  The  entries  are  organized  in  alphabetical 
order,  diphthongs  (ai,  etc.)  being  considered  as 
independent  letters.  Souda  explains  difficult 
grammatical  forms,  rare  words,  and  proverbs, 
and  comments  on  persons,  places,  institutions, 
and  even  concepts  (such  as  cosmos  or  physis).  The 
material  commented  on  is  primarily  ancient  or 
biblical,  and  medieval  data  are  infrequent;  an 
important  exception  is  the  entry  on  Krum.  Some 
Byz.  topics  are  mentioned  in  entries  on  ancient 
subjects,  e.g.,  a  very  critical  judgment  of  Patr. 
POLYEUKTOS. 

Souda  is  a  “compilation  of  compilations”  (Le- 
merle,  Humanism  345),  based  primarily  on  such 
sources  as  lexika  and  etymologika,  excerpts  from 
Constantine  VII,  collections  of  scholia  to  Homer, 
Aristophanes,  etc.  Souda  refers  not  only  to  ancient 
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historians  but  to  some  Byz.  authors  such  as  Theo- 
phylaktos  Simorattes,  George  Hamartolos,  and 
Patr.  Nirephoros  I.  References  to  Symeon  Me- 
taphrastes  and  medical  and  metrological  glosses 
seem  to  be  interpolations.  Unlike  the  lexìka  of 
Hesychios  of  Alf.xandria  and  Photios,  Souda 
became  very  popular.  Preserved  in  manifold  MSS 
and  excerpts,  it  was  used  by  Eustathios,  the  so- 
called  Lexikon  of  Zonaras,  and  later  writers  such 
as  Constantine  Laskaris  (died  1501)  or  Maxim  the 
Greek  (died  1556)  (D.  Bulanin,  TODRL  34  [1979] 
257-85). 


ed.  Suidae  Lexicon,  ed.  A.  Adler,  5  vols.  (Leipzig  1928- 
38). 

lit.  A.  Adler,  RE  2.R.  4A  (1932)  675-717.  B.  Lavagnini, 
“Suida,  Suda  o  Guida,”  Rwista  di  filologia  e  dì  istruzione 
classica  40  (1962)  441-44.  A.  Steiner,  "Byzantinisches  im 
Wortschatz  der  Suda”  in  Sludien  zur  bymntinischen  Lexiko- 
graphie,  eds.  E.  Trapp  et  al.  (Vienna  1988)  149-81. 

-A.K. 


its  port  with  that  of  Alexandria.  However,  the 
Kaffa-TANA  alliance  supported  by  the  Genoese 
blocked  Sougdaia:  Pegolotti,  who  visited  the 
Crimea  ca.  1330,  speaks  of  Kaffa  and  Tana  but 
does  not  mention  Sougdaia.  By  the  i4th  C.  Soug- 
daia  was  an  autocephalous  archbishopric  and  then 
a  metropolis,  having  incorporated  that  of  Phoul- 
loi.  Its  cathedral  church  was  St.  Sophia,  the  foun- 
dation  of  which  is  dated  by  later  tradition  to  793. 
The  legendary  story  of  the  capture  of  Sougdaia 
by  Prince  Bravlin  of  Novgorod,  allegedly  in  the 
reign  of  Leo  III,  is  preserved  in  a  i6th-C.  Russian 
MS. 

lit.  Vasil’evskij,  Trudy  3  (1915)  cxlìi-cclxxxviii.  S.  Seki- 
rinskij,  ü(erki  islorii  Suroia  IX— XI  vv.  (Simferopol'  1955). 
M.  Nystazopoulou,  He  en  te  Taurike  Chersoneso  polis  Sougdaia 
(Athens  1965).  M.  Frondüulo,  “Raskopki  v  Sudake,”  Feo- 
dal'naja  Tavrika  (Kiev  1974)  139-50.  -O.P. 


SOUGDAIA  ( 2,ovydaía ),  also  called  Suroz  and 
Sudak,  a  city  and  port  in  eastern  Crimea,  between 
Alouston  and  Kaffa,  first  mentioned  by  the  Cos- 
mographer  of  Ravenna  in  the  7th  C.  ( Ravennatis 
Anonymi  Cosmographia,  ed.  M.  Pinder,  G.  Parthey 
[Berlin  1860;  rp.  Aalen  1962]  176).  The  gth-C. 
hagiographer  Epiphanios,  describing  the  travels 
of  the  apostle  Andrew,  locates  Upper  Sougdaia 
(M.  Bonnet,  AB  13  [1894]  334.2-3)  in  a  different 
region,  between  Zichia  and  Cimmerian  Bosporos 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Azov  Sea,  in  the  land 
of  the  Alans.  The  hagiographer  of  Constantine 
the  Philosopher  mentioned  the  people  of  Soug- 
doi,  whom  he  situated  between  the  Iberoi  and  the 
(Crimean)  Goths;  F.  Dvornik  (Les  légendes  de  Con- 
slantin  el  de  Méthode 2  [Hattiesburg,  Miss.,  1969] 
207O  identifies  them  as  Alans.  By  the  mid-iith 
C.,  Sougdaia  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Byz.;  in  1059 
Leo  Aliates  was  strategos  of  Cherson  and  Sougdaia. 
Later,  the  Cumans,  Venedans,  Genoese,  and  Ta- 
tars  appear  as  successive  rnasters  of  Sougdaia, 
although  the  city  preserved  a  certain  degree  of 
independence. 

Near  the  seashore  excavation  has  uncovered 
6th-C.  constructions  that  were  abandoned  in  the 
8th-gth  C.  The  site  was  esp.  active  in  the  ìith 
through  i4th  C.,  not  only  in  the  harbor  but  also 
on  terraces  above  it  and  in  the  citadel;  a  hoard 
contained  coins  of  Michael  VIII,  Andronikos  II, 
and  Michael  IX.  The  cíty  played  an  important 
role  in  Black  Sea  trade;  Ibn  Battüta  compares 


SOUL  (ifw\v),  the  vital  life  principle  in  creatures. 
The  Byz.  connected  the  word  with  verbs  meaning 
“animate,  bring  to  life,”  while  the  Origenists  ac- 
cepted  Plato’s  etymology  from  “cool,  make  solid.” 
The  Byz.  had  many  problems  in  understanding 
the  soul,  such  as  the  nature  of  its  substance.  Some 
perceived  the  soul  in  physical  terms,  as  breath 
(e.g.,  Didymos  the  Blind,  PG  39:737^)  or  blood 
(the  notion  criticized  by  Nemesios  [PG  40:5416]), 
but  Cregory  of  Nyssa  insisted  on  a  purely  intel- 
lectual  definition  of  it  as  ousia  noera.  Was  the  soul 
“simple”  or  composed  of  several  parts  or  “facul- 
ties,”  two,  three,  or  more?  Thus  Mararios  the 
Great  thought  that  the  soul  consisted  of  many 
“limbs”  such  as  intellect,  consciousness,  will,  ag- 
gressive  and  defensive  aspects  (PG  34:5286).  With 
regard  to  the  origin  of  the  soul,  Origen  presented 
the  concept  of  preexistent  souls  that  “fell”  from 
their  politeia,  resided  in  bodies,  and  would  have 
to  ascend  to  heaven.  This  concept  was  refuted  by 
the  church  fathers,  who  developed  the  idea  of  the 
created  soul,  infused  into  the  body;  it  is  generated 
not  from  a  material  seed,  but  by  the  will  of  the 
creator,  without,  however,  becoming  a  divine  es- 
sence. 

The  soul  was  considered  a  guide  for  the  body, 
giving  it  life  and  movement  and  causing  it.s  growth; 
the  Stoic  idea  that  the  soul  is  imprisoned  in  the 
body  was  rejected.  The  relation  of  soul  to  intellect 
also  produced  difficulties — was  the  soul  distinct 
from  intellect,  as  Basil  the  Great  stated  (PG 
3i:204A),  or  did  intellect  form  a  part  of  the  soul? 
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SOUMELA  MONASTERY 


“The  sensory  perception  of  the  rational  soul,”  says 
pseudo-Maximos  (PG  90:14376),  “is  its  atrium, 
reasoning  its  temple,  and  intellect  its  supreme 
priest.”  After  death  the  soul  retains  its  identity 
and  is  linked  to  its  former  body,  which  it  recovers 
at  the  future  resurrection.  Thus  the  church 
fathers  rejected  the  concept  of  metempsychosis  as 
well  as  the  idea  of  the  dissolution  of  souls  in  the 
air. 

The  soul  is  made  in  God’s  image,  and  is  in 
principle  the  divine  indwelling,  but  the  gnomic 
will  of  man  allows  him  to  choose  the  way  of  sin 
or  the  way  of  perfection  leading  to  eternal  beati- 
tude.  A  special  problem  was  the  soul  of  Christ: 
Apollinaris  of  Laodikeia  denied  the  existence  of 
a  human  soul  in  Christ,  asserting  that  the  soul 
belonged  to  the  “outer  man.”  In  the  orthodox 
view,  however,  the  full  humanity  of  Christ  re- 
quired  his  possession  of  a  human  soul, 

The  Byz.  distinguished  perishable  “animal”  or 
“instinctive”  forces  from  the  human  or  rational 
forces  of  the  soul.  Man  possessed  both  categories, 
animals  only  the  first  category,  and  therefore  they 
acted  according  to  nature  rather  than  any  desire 
for  virtue  or  sin.  The  orthodox  theologians  ac- 
cused  the  adherents  of  Monotheletism  of  ac- 
knowledging  in  Christ  the  elements  of  the  animal 
soul  but  not  of  the  reasoning  and  immortal  soul. 

Representation  in  Art.  More  concerned  with 
the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  as  in  the  Anastasis, 
artists  rarely  represented  the  soul.  When  they  did 
so,  it  was  as  a  baby  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes 
(as  the  Virgin  in  the  Dormition)  or  as  a  naked, 
youthful  body  (Goldschmidt-Weitzmann,  Elfen- 
beinskulpt.,  e.g.,  II,  nos.  1,  16);  damned  souls  in 
the  arms  of  Hades  are  depicted  similarly  (Der 
Nersessian,  L’illustration  II,  fig.  16). 

lit.  E.  Stéphanou,  “La  coexistence  initiale  du  corps  et 
de  l’âme  d’après  saint  Grégoire  de  Nysse  et  saint  Maxime 
l’Homologète,”  EO  31  (1932)  304-15.  J.M.  da  Cruz  Pontes, 
“Le  problème  de  l’origine  de  l’âme  de  la  patristique  à  la 
solution  thomiste,”  Recherches  de  théologie  ancienne  et  médié- 
vale  31  (1964)  175-229.  J.  Hirschberger,  Seele  und  Leib  in 
der  Spätantike  (Wiesbaden  1969).  J.M.  Rist,  Eros  and  Psyche: 
Studies  in  Plato,  Plotinus,  and  Origen  (Toronto  1964).  K. 
Hoheisel,  "Das  frühe  Christentum  und  die  Seelenwan- 
derung,”  JbAChr  27-28  (1984-85)  24—46.  -A.K.,  A.C. 

SOUMELA  MONASTERY,  located  in  a  spectac- 
ular  site  on  the  face  of  a  cliff  on  the  western 
slopes  of  Mt.  Melas,  about  40  km  south  of  Tre- 
bizond.  The  origins  of  Soumela  (2ou/i.e\â),  which 


was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  are  shrouded  in 
legend.  Pious  tradition,  going  back  at  least  to  the 
ìoth  C.,  places  the  foundation  of  Soumela  in  the 
4th  C.  and  attributes  its  establishment  to  two  Ath- 
enian  monks,  Barnabas  and  Sophronios,  who  sup- 
posedly  discovered  in  a  cave  at  Soumela  an  icon 
of  the  Virgin  painted  by  St.  Luke.  The  monastery 
prospered  during  the  reign  of  the  Grand  Kom- 
nenoi  of  Trebizond,  esp.  Alexios  III  Romnenos 
who  was  responsible  for  the  restoration  of  Sou- 
mela  in  1360-65.  A  chrysobull  of  Alexios  of  1364 
(MM  5:276-81)  lists  the  properties  owned  by  the 
monastery  in  the  Matzouka  region  and  charac- 
terizes  the  relations  between  Soumela  and  its  par- 
oihoi'.  the  monastery  had  the  right  of  jurispru- 
dence  over  them,  could  levy  military  recruits,  etc. 
The  document  also  granted  Soumela  immunity 
(exkousseia)  from  taxes  and  other  financial  and 
military  obligations  (P.  Jakovenko,  K  istorii  immu- 
niteta  v  Vizantii  [Jur’ev  1908]  28—31,  66—70;  G. 
Ostrogorsky,  Byzantion  28  [1958-59]  236f).  The 
monastery  was  called  imperial  as  well  as  patriar- 
chal  and  stauropegial. 

The  main  grotto  church  contains  fresco  por- 
traits  of  Trapezuntine  emperors,  including  Alex- 
ios  III  and  Manuel  III  Komnenos.  The  monas- 
tery  was  abandoned  in  the  2oth  C. 

lit.  S.  Ballance,  A.  Bryer,  D.  Winfield,  “Nineteenth- 
Century  Monuments  in  the  City  and  Vilayet  of  Trebizond,” 
ArchPont  28  (1966-67)  263-67;  30  (1970)  270—84.  Bryer- 
Winfield,  Pontos  254L  Janin,  Éghses  centres  274-76.  O.  Mei- 
nardus,  “The  Panagia  of  Soumela:  Tradition  and  History,” 
Orientalia  suecana  19—20(1970—71)63—80.  -A.M.T. 

SOZOMENOS,  Salamanes  Hermeias,  ecclesias- 
tical  historian  who  practiced  law  at  Constantino- 
ple;  born  Bathelia  near  Gaza,  5th  C.  His  Church 
History,  covering  the  period  324-425  in  formal 
continuation  of  Eusebios  of  Caesarea,  was  ded- 
icated  to  Theodosios  II,  whose  approval  of  its 
content  he  formally  requested.  This  may  imply 
some  competition  with  the  pagan  history  of 
Olympiodoros  of  Thebes,  whose  work  Sozome- 
nos  (£w£o/zei'óç)  used,  and  which  was  also  dedi- 
cated  to  that  emperor.  The  final  part  of  book  9, 
dealing  with  the  years  425—39,  is  lost;  the  last 
datable  event  mentioned  (in  the  preface)  is  Theo- 
dosios’s  trip  to  Bithynia  in  443.  Sozomenos  drew 
extensively  but  critically  from  his  predecessor 
Sokrates,  to  whom  he  is  stylistically  superior. 
Though  Sozomenos  is  weak  in  understanding 
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dogmatic  issues,  and  credulous  about  miracles, 
his  use  of  other  sources  makes  the  Htstory  an 
important  supplernent  to  Sokrates,  esp.  his  de- 
tailed  account  (2.9-14)  of  the  persecution  of 
Christians  in  Persia  under  Shäpür  II  and  his  in- 
formation  on  the  spread  of  Christianity  among 
Armenìans,  Saracens,  and  Goths. 

ed.  Kirclienge.schiclite,  ed.  ).  Bidez,  G.C.  Hansen  (Berlin 
1960).  (Partial)  Histoire  ecclésiastújue,  ed.  J.  Bidez  (Paris 
1983),  with  Fr.  tr.  by  A.-J.  Festugière.  The  Ecdesiastical 
History  of  Sozomen,  tr.  C.D.  Hartranft  (New  York  1890;  rp. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  1952). 

ut.  G.F.  Chesnut,  The  First  Chmtum  HóUones  (Paris  1977) 
19 1-200.  G.  Schoo,  Die  erhaltenen  schriftlichen  Hauptc/uellen 
des  Kirchenhv>torikers  Soiomenos  (Berlin  1911)-  -B.B. 

SOZOPOLIS  (2o>£Ó7roA<.ç),  the  name  of  two  cities 
in  the  Byz.  Empire,  one  in  Thrace,  the  other  in 
Pisidia. 

Sozopolis  IN  Thrace  (anc.  Apollonia,  mod. 
Sozopol  in  Bulgaria),  city  on  the  Black  Sea,  located 
partially  on  islands.  The  ancient  name,  still  used 
in  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (Amm.Marc.  22:8.43) 
and  the  Tabula  P eutingeriana,  was  replaced  with  a 
“Christian”  appellation,  “the  city  of  saIvation,”  by 
431.  Sozopolis  was  among  the  cities  that  sup- 
ported  the  revolt  of  Vitalian.  Historians  from 
Prokopios  onward  ignore  Sozopolis,  but  the  bísh- 
opric  of  Sozopolis,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Ad- 
rianople,  is  regularly  listed  in  notitias.  Velkov 
(infra)  identifìes  three  archaeological  strata  in  a 
basilica  excavated  in  Sozopolis:  one  of  the  5th  to 
6th  C.;  one  of  the  8th  to  gth  C.,  to  which  belong 
the  fragments  of  a  marble  ambo;  and  of  the  gth 
C.  and  later.  In  the  gth  C.  Sozopolis  probably 
formed  a  tourma;  the  seal  of  an  anonymous 
spatharios  and  tourmarches  of  Sozopolis  has  been 
published,  as  have  three  seals  of  1  uh  to  12/131)1- 
C.  bishops  of  Sozopolis  (Laurent,  Corpus  5.1,  nos. 
720—22).  More  is  known  about  Sozopolis  in  the 
141)1  C.,  when  it  was  a  rriajor  trade  center  in  the 
area  and  Bulgaria  and  Byz.  fought  over  the  rights 
to  the  city.  According  to  Manuel  Philes,  Michael 
Glabas  Tarchaneiotes  conquered  SozopoIis  in  1263 
(Zlatarski,  Ist.  3:504),  but  at  the  beginning  of  the 
i4th  C.  it  belonged  to  Bulgaria.  Amadeo  VI  of 
Savoy  captured  it  in  1366  and  then  handed  it  over 
to  John  V,  together  with  Mesembria  and  some 
other  coastal  towns.  At  least  hve  monasteries  ex- 
isted  in  Sozopolis  in  the  i4th  C.,  some  of  them 
built  on  islands. 


LiT.  B.  Dimitrov,  “La  città  medievale  di  Sozopol,”  Bul- 
garia  Pontica  2  (Sofìa  1988)  497—522.  V.  Velkov,  “Prinos 
küm  materialnata  kultura  na  srednovekovnija  Sozopol,” 
Izvtìü!gArchInst  (1964)  43—54.  -A.K. 

SozOPOLlS  OF  Pisidia  (mod.  Uluborlu),  city  in 
southwestern  Anatolia,  perhaps  the  successor  to 
ancient  Apollonia.  Rarely  mentioned  in  late  anti- 
quity,  Sozopolis  was  the  birthplace  of  Severos  of 
Antioch  and  the  site  of  the  miracle-working  icon 
in  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  mentioned  in  the  vita 
of  Theodore  of  Syreon.  The  city  probably  re- 
appears  in  the  gth  C.  as  the  seat  of  a  tourmarches 
(Zacos,  Seals  1,  no.2643)  or  hleisourarches,  but  in 
the  latter  case  a  conjecture  “of  Seleukeia”  was 
suggested  (Oikonomides,  Listes  54,  n.35)  and  in 
the  former  Sozopolis  in  Thrace  cannot  be  ex- 
cluded.  Romanos  IV  refortihed  it  in  1070.  It  fell 
soon  after  to  the  Seljuks,  but  was  retaken  by  John 
II  Romnenos  in  1 120;  it  became  a  strong  frontier 
bulwark,  resisting  attack  until  the  Seljuks  hnally 
captured  it  in  1180.  Sozopolis  was  a  suffragan 
bishopric  of  Antioch  of  Pisidia.  Remains  of  the 
well-built  fortress  indicate  major  construction  in 
the  7th— 8th  C.,  with  rebuilding  in  1070. 

lit.  MAMA  4:45—81.  C.  Foss,  “The  Defences  of  Byz- 
antine  Asia  Minor  against  the  Turks,”  GOrThR  27  (1982) 
!53_ 57.  Foss-Winheld,  Forlifcalions  1 39!.  -C.F. 


SPACE  (tÓ7 toç,  lit.  “place”)  is  dehned  by  Psellos 
(De  omnifaria  doctrina,  par.  154.1-2)  as  the  recep- 
tacle  (dektikon)  of  a  body  or  of  an  incorporeal 
being.  From  topos  Psellos  (par.155)  distinguishes 
chora  (usually  location  or  position),  which  he  un- 
derstands  specihcally  as  the  distance  between 
numbers  or  as  the  portion  of  space  containing 
something  (e.g.,  the  hollow  part  of  a  pithos  that 
contains  wine). 

The  word  topos  had  a  variety  of  meanings.  The 
Byz.  inherited  t)ie  Aristotelian  concept  of  topos  as 
contaìner  or  boundary  of  three-dimensiona!  bod- 
ies.  From  it  they  distinguished  “intelligible  space,” 
topos  noetos,  which  was  a  metaphorical  or  mental 
container  of  incorporeal  beings,  such  as  angels. 
Unlike  angels  God  did  not  exist  “in  space”  since 
he  had  no  limits;  he  was  his  own  topos,  hlling  up 
everything  and  containing  everything  (John  of 
Damascus,  Exp.  fidei  13.2—38,  ed.  Rotter,  Schriften 
2:37-39)- 

Simplikios  criticized  Aristotle’s  theory  of  topos 
as  preoccupied  with  the  “external  place”  of  the 
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body,  that  is,  its  positional  relationship  to  bodies 
external  to  it;  this  led,  according  to  Simplikios,  to 
the  axiom  of  immobility.  He  suggested  the  defi- 
nidon  of  topos  as  an  ordering  (taxis),  measure,  or 
limit  of  the  concrete  situation  of  the  body  (H.R. 
King,  CQ  44  [1950]  92). 

Another  perception  of  space  is  that  of  Proklos 
who  identified  it  with  light  and  considered  it  to 
be  an  immovable,  indivisible,  immaterial  body, 
soma  ( CAG  9:612.24—25,  see  Armstrong,  Philoso- 
phy  435,  n.10),  but  Nicholas  of  Methonf.  ( Ana - 
ptyxis  92. 15— 16)  retorted  that  the  Infinite  ( apeìron ) 
is  not  a  substance  but  a  relation.  Yet  another 
aspect  of  space  is  the  problem  of  its  expanse 
beyond  the  cosmos.  Aristotle  opposed  the  concept 
of  “empty  space,”  and  accordingly  Psellos  (De  om- 
nifaria  doctrina,  par.  153.4— 8)  ca^s  “invisible 
chaos,”  “a  fantastic  infiiiite  in  an  infinite  place 
( topos ).”  In  other  words,  space  is  endlessly  divisible 
and  endlessly  expanding  only  in  potentiality  and 
in  man’s  imagination,  but  in  reality  it  is  finite  and 
limited.  Since  the  concept  of  apeìron  acquired  a 
theological  meaning — the  characterization  of  God’s 
perfect  immeasurability — in  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  as 
it  already  had  in  Plotinos  (L.  Sweeney,  Grego- 
rianum  38  [  1 957]  515-35,  7 1 3“32)>  anY  cosmolog- 
ical  application  of  this  concept  was  questionable. 
The  contrast  of  the  spaceless  Godhead  and  the 
body’s  limit  is  revealed  in  Christological  discus- 
sions  of  God’s  describabiiity  and  Christ’s  “circum- 
scribed”  (perigrapton)  body. 

The  third  aspect  of  space  as  a  place  for  human 
beings  is  its  ethical  qualification,  the  spatial  dis- 
tinction  of  good  and  evil:  not  only  did  heaven 
and  hell  have  different  locations,  but  also  earthly 
locations  were  endowed  with  virtue  (such  as 
mountains  or  desert)  or  vice  (such  as  hippo- 
dromes  and  often  urban  centers  in  general). 

lit.  V.  Goldschmidt,  “La  théorie  aristotélicienne  du  lieu,” 
in  Mélanges  de  philosophie  grecque,  offerts  à  Mgr.  Diès  (Paris 
1956)  79-1  ig.  L.C.  Ruggini,  “Universalilà  e  campanilismo, 
centro  e  períferia,  città  e  deserto  nelle  storie  ecclesiastiche,” 
in  La  slonografia  ecclesiastica  nella  larda  anlichità  (Messina 
1980)  183-94.  -K.-H.U. 

SPACE  AND  DEPTH,  concepts  of  linear  distance 
between  two  or  more  points  or  objects.  Means 
used  to  suggest  depth  include  inverted  perspec- 
tive,  plasticity,  LANDSCAPF,  (usually  Iacking  a 
horizon),  and  devices  creating  the  illusion  of  an 
intf.rior  space.  Generally  horizontal  extension, 


like  narrative  sequence,  is  indicated  by  figures  or 
events  read  from  left  to  right  on  a  shallow  “stage” 
at  the  picture  plane,  although  either  may  be  over- 
ridden  by  a  concern  for  symmetry.  So,  too,  com- 
positions  in  which  a  single  or  at  most  a  few  planes 
of  recession  are  indicated  by  rows  of  figures  may 
be  elaborated  by  a  crowd  shown  tightly  packed  in 
vertical  perspective  or  opened  up  by  the  insertion 
of  a  background  scene.  The  illusion  of  space  is 
most  successful  when  an  image  is  imposed  upon 
an  already  convex  surface  as  in  an  apse  or  a 
squinch,  but  even  in  such  a  context  recession  may 
be  summarily  treatecl  by  imbricated  or  overlap- 
ping  figures.  A  system  of  chiastic  construction, 
suggesting  deep  space  behind  the  picture  plane 
and  apparently  based  on  antique  models,  is  evi- 
dent  in  the  Joshua  Roll  and  the  Paris  Psalter, 
In  late  monumental  painting,  architectural  set- 
tings,  in  themselves  irrationally  composed,  some- 
times  lend  a  greater  sense  of  depth  to  a  picture 
than  ever  before  in  Byz.  art. 

lit.  Demus,  Byz.  Mosaic  13Í,  19,  78-84.  A.  Cutler,  “On 
the  Use  of  Sources  in  the  Macedonian  Renaissance,”  14 
CEB,  vol.  3  (Bucharest  1976)  299-303.  T.  Velmans,  “Le 
rôle  du  décor  architectural  et  la  représentation  de  l’espace 
dans  la  peinture  des  Paléologues,”  CahArch  14  (1964)  183- 
216.  -A.C. 

SPAIN  Çlcnrauía,  also  called  '\(ìr\pía)  was  under 
Diocletian  a  diocese  consisting  of  five  provinces: 
Baetica,  Lusitania,  Carthagìnensis,  Gallaecia,  and 
Tarraconensis;  Baetica  (with  Cordoba  as  capital) 
was  the  most  romanized  of  them.  In  the  4th  C. 
Spain  prospered  economically  as  a  center  of  ag- 
riculture,  esp.  livestock-breeding  (Spanish  horses 
were  famous),  and  metallurgy;  it  exported  lard, 
fish,  wheat,  and  oil.  Spaniards  played  a  central 
role  at  the  imperial  court  under  Theodosios  I. 
From  the  early  5th  C.  various  barbarian  peoples 
began  to  penetrate  into  Spain.  In  Sept.-Oct.  409 
the  Suevi,  Vandals,  and  Alans  invaded  the 
peninsula.  In  422  the  Roman  army  under  the 
command  of  the  magister  militum  Castinus  was 
defeated  by  the  Vandals,  who  then  moved  south- 
ward  and  occupied  Africa.  The  Suevi  stayed  be- 
hind  and  tried  to  establish  their  rule  over  Spain, 
but  had  to  yield  to  the  Visigoths,  who  invaded 
the  peninsula  in  456.  Visigothic  domination  was 
challenged  by  Justinian  I  in  the  550S,  and  the 
empire  temporarily  established  a  foothold  in  the 
south  around  Malaga  and  Cartagena.  The  Visi- 
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gothic  kingdom  of  Toledo  was  conquered  by  the 
Arabs  in  711. 

Christian  states  in  northern  Spain  (esp.  the  Ca- 
talans)  maintained  relations  with  Constantino- 
ple;  some  unsuccessful  negotiations  to  establish 
marriage  alliances  with  the  Romnenoi  took  place, 
and  by  1200  “Iberian”  soldiers  were  active  in 
Constantinople.  In  the  late  1 3th  C.  the  Aragonese 
seized  power  in  Sicily,  in  1292  plundered  the  Byz. 
coast,  and  in  the  early  t4th  C.  endeavored  to 
settle  in  the  Peloponnesos;  the  Catalan  Grand 
Company  was  a  major  political  and  military  factor 
in  the  Balkan  peninsula  in  the  i4th  C.  In  the  early 
i5th  C.  Pero  Tafur  visited  Constantinople  and 
Trebizond. 

lit.  S.J.  Keay,  Rornan  Spain  (Berkeley  1988).  J.  Arce,  El 
último  siglo  de  la  Espana  romana  (Madrid  ig82).  R.  Collins, 
Early  Medieyal  Spain  (New  York  1983).  H.  Ditten,  “Bezieh- 
ungen  zwischen  Spanien  und  dem  byzantinischen  Bereich 
im  Mittelalter,”  Byiantmische  Beiträge  (Berlin  1964)  257-90. 
F.  Roldàn,  P.  Díaz,  E.  Díaz,  “Bizancio  y  al-Andalus,  emba- 
jadas  y  relaciones,”  Erytheia  9.2  (1988)  263-83.  C.  Alvarez 
García,  “EI  tema  bizantino  en  la  literatura  medieval  y  clásica 
espanolas,”  Bizantiun-Nea  Heilas  6  (1982)  57~6g.  -R.B.H. 

SPALATO.  See  Split. 

SPANEAS,  conventional  title  of  a  didactic  poem 
in  the  vernacular,  preserved  in  several  substan- 
tially  different  versions.  Its  title  in  MSS  is  unclear, 
and  attempts  to  determine  its  authorship  and 
original  addressee  remain  unconvincing  (S.D.  Pa- 
padimitriu,  Letopis’  5  [1900]  337-66);  the  original 
may  have  been  produced  in  the  i2th  C.  The 
author  of  Spaneas  (unless  he  is  using  a  rhetorical 
convention)  is  an  old  man,  whose  career  was  a 
failure  and  who  writes  from  exile,  separated  from 
his  beloved  “son,”  the  addressee.  Spaneas’ s  advice 
is  trivial,  borrowed  primarily  from  Holy  Scrip- 
tures  and  a  work  ascribed  to  Isocrates;  some  points, 
however,  could  be  perceived  as  genuinely  Byz., 
such  as  the  recommendations  to  inform  on  blas- 
phemy  and  on  cridcism  of  the  emperor  (Legrand, 
Bibliothèpue  1:1.15-26).  Interest  in  warfare  and 
hundng  probably  reflects  the  worldview  of  the 
Romnenian  period.  Despite  its  banality,  Spaneas 
enjoyed  popularity;  it  was  imitated  by  later  ro- 
mances,  esp.  Phlorios  and  Platzia-Phlora  (G. 
Spadaro,  Diptycha  1  [1979]  282—88),  and  by  Fal- 
ieri  (N.  Papatriantaphyllou-Theodoride,  Hellen- 
ika  28  [1975]  92—101);  it  was  reworked  in  south- 
ern  Italy  (G.  Spadaro,/Öfi  32.3  [1982]  28  ìf)  and 


Epiros  (G.  Zoras,  RSBN  1  [1964]  47-77,  with  ed.) 
and  translated  into  Serbian  before  1332  (Dj.  Ra- 
dojicic  in  Studi  in  onore  di  Ettore  LoGatto  e  Giooanni 
Mauer  [Milan  1962]  563—66). 

f.d.  Legrand,  Bibhothèque  1:1-10.  Wagner,  Carmina  1- 
27.  F.  Hanna,  Das  byiantimsche  Lehrgedicht  Spaneas  ruich  dem 
Codex  Vindobonensis  Suppl.  gr.  77  und  Oxoniensis  Misceli  2 84 
(Vienna  1898).  Idem,  Das  byzantinische  Lehrgedicht  Spaneas 
nach  dem  Codex  V indobonensis  Theolog.  194  (Vienna  1896). 

lit.  G.  Danezis,  Spaneas:  Vorlage,  (Juellen,  Versionen 
(Munich  1987).  V.  Sacharov,  “Opyt  issledovanija  teksta  ‘Ek 
tou  Spanea,’ ”  VizVrem  11  (1904)  99-114.  I,  Rosenthal- 
Ramarinea,  “Die  by/.antinische  Mahnrede  im  12.  Jahrhun- 
dert,"  EaliaN  4  (1982)  182-89.  -A.K. 

SPANOS  (Inaróç),  more  properly  Aholouthia  tou 
anosiou  tragogene  spanou  (Office  for  the  Impious 
Goat-bearded  Beardless  Man).  This  anonymous 
parody  survives  in  three  versions  (two  in  verse, 
one  in  prose),  all  dating  to  the  first  half  of  the 
i6th  C.  Eideneier  ( infra )  argues  that  the  original 
text  was  produced  in  Constantinople  in  the  i4th 
or  1 5th  C.  Spanos  c.losely  follows  the  formal  struc- 
ture  of  an  akolouthia  in  commemoration  of  a 
saint,  including  vespers  and  orthros,  complete  with 
hathisma,  troparia,  and  epitaphios.  The  synaxarion 
imitates  hagiographic  conventions,  describing  the 
birth  of  the  beardless  man  to  a  donkey  and  his 
lengthy  journey  to  find  his  paternal  uncle,  a  wild 
goat,  and  obtain  from  him  three-and-a-half  chin 
hairs.  The  author,  perhaps  a  cleric,  was  familiar 
with  rhetoric  and  thoroughly  versed  in  the  liturgy. 
His  language  alternates  between  hagiographic 
formulas  and  a  rich  and  bawdy  vernacular  vocab- 
ulary,  which  includes  numerous  extremely  long 
compounds.  The  work  is  full  of  obscenities  and 
sexual  allusions  and  offers  an  extraordinary  ex- 
ample  of  late  Byz.  humor. 

ed.  Spanos.  Einc  byiantinische  Satire  in  der  Fnrm  einer  Paro- 
die,  ed.  H.  Eideneier  (Berlin-New  York  1977). 

lit.  Beck,  V olksliteratur  195E  -A.M.T. 

SPARSIO.  See  Largess. 

SPARTA.  See  Laredaimon. 

SPATHARIOS  (< TTTaOápioç ,  lit.  “sword-bearer”), 
a  dignity.  In  the  late  Roman  Empire  the  term 
designated  a  bodyguard,  either  private  or  impe- 
rial  (M.  San  Nicolò,  RE  2.R.  3  [1929]  15450. 
Imperial  spathanoi,  who  belonged  to  the  corps  of 
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koubikoularioi  and  were  eunuchs,  are  known 
from  the  time  of  Theodosios  II  (Jones,  LRE  1 :5Ô7). 
The  Chronicon  Paschale  (Chron.Pasch.  627.8— g)  dis- 
tinguished  the  “bearded”  Eulalios  from  the  “eu- 
nuchs  and  spatharioi"  rather  than  including  him 
in  their  ranks,  as  Oikonomides  ( infra )  thinks.  By 
the  beginning  of  the  8th  C.  spatharios  had  probably 
become  a  title:  Justinian  II  appointed  the  spatha- 
rios  Elias  (his  future  murderer)  as  governor  of 
Cherson,  and  he  gave  the  title  spatharios  to  his 
friend,  the  future  emperor  Leo  III.  The  title 
decreased  in  importance  by  the  gth  C.  It  disap- 
peared  after  1075,  and  a  i2th-C.  historian 
(An.Romn.  1  :g5— g7)  mentions  the  spatharios  as  an 
insignificant  person.  In  the  gth  C.  the  term  oiheia- 
kos  spatharios  could  still  denote  an  imperial  body- 
guard  (P.  Nikitin,  ZapANlst-fil  7.2  [^05]  158—65). 
(See  also  Protospatharios.) 

lit.  Bury,  Adm.  System  ii2f.  Oikonomides,  Listes  2976 
Seibt,  Bleisiegel  g  19-26.  -A.K. 

SPATHARORANDIDATOS  ícnTa6apoKavôiôä 
roç),  a  dignity,  the  name  formed  by  combining 
spatharios  and  handidatos.  The  first  mentions 
of  spatharohandidatos,  in  Sebeos  and  a  letter  of 
Pope  Gregory  II  to  Leo  III,  are  dubious,  but  the 
title  is  attested  from  the  first  half  of  the  gth  C. 
Bury’s  doubts  concerning  the  taktikon  of  Uspen- 
skij  are  rejected  by  Oikonomides  ( Listes  52,  n.2g). 
In  the  taktika,  spatharokandidatos  occupies  the  place 
between  dishypatos  and  spatharios.  On  seals  it  is 
connected  with  subaltern  offices  such  as  notary, 
asekretis,  and  lower  judges.  The  last  mention  comes 
from  iog4  (MM  6:g4.6  and  11),  and  the  titie 
seems  to  have  disappeared  in  the  i2th  C.  (V. 
Laurent,  Helleniha  7  [ig34]  77,  n.3). 

lit.  Bury,  Adm.  System  26L  Seibt,  Bleisiegel  326-33. 

-A.K. 

SPECTABILIS  (lit.  “notable,”  Gr.  irepífiheTnos 
\peribleptos]),  the  second-ranking  title  of  senators 
in  the  late  Roman  Empire,  between  illustris  and 
clarissimus.  First  mentioned  in  365,  the  title  was 
bestowed  primarily  on  proconsuls,  vicars,  and 
duces  (see  Doux),  while  the  highest  functionaries 
in  the  central  administration,  originaliy  ranked  as 
spectabiles,  soon  acquired  the  title  of  illustris.  The 
term  was  not  used  in  the  Byz.  hierarchy;  the  last 
mention  of  peribleptos  as  a  title  of  an  official  is  in 
the  papyrus  of  710  (P.  Lond.  IV  1542.7)  in  which 


it  designated  a  modest  functionary  in  local  admin- 
istration.  (For  peribLeptos  as  an  epithet  of  the  Vir- 
gin,  see  Virgin  Hodegetria.) 

lit.  W.  Ensslin,  RE  2.R.  3  (1929)  1552—68.  O.  Hirsch- 
feld,  Kleine  Schriften  (Bcrlin  1913;  rp.  New  York  1975) 
663-71.  -A.K. 

SPERION.  See  Sagion. 

SPHAIRA  (crtpalpa,  sphere,  in  Prokopios  7ró\oç, 
celestial  sphere),  the  orb,  a  symbol  of  imperial 
power  used  in  the  ancient  world  (e.g.,  M.R.  Al- 
földi,  J ahrbuch  für  Numismatik  und  Geldgeschichte  1  1 
[ig6i]  ig-32)  and  adopted  by  late  Roman  em- 
perors.  On  coins  the  orb  was  at  first  depicted  as 
surmounted  by  a  Victory,  then — from  the  time  of 
Theodosios  II  onward — as  a  globus  cruciger,  a  globe 
surmounted  by  a  cross  (although  the  Victory  is 
still  occasionally  used,  as  by  Justin  II).  Prokopios 
(Buildings  1.2.11)  describes  the  equestrian  statue 
of  Justinian  I  in  the  Augustaion  as  holding  in  its 
left  hand  a  polos,  signifying  that  the  whole  earth 
and  sea  was  in  servitude  (dedoulotai)  to  the  em- 
peror.  Representations  of  sphairai  are  known  until 
the  reign  of  Alexios  III  Angelos,  but  not  in  the 
empire  of  Nicaea  or  during  the  Palaiologan  pe- 
riod;  the  orb  was,  however  used  by  the  Grand 
Romnenoi  of  Trebizond. 

It  remains  under  discussion  whether  the  sphaira 
was  a  real  emblem  of  power  (J.  Deér ,BZ  54  [ig6i] 
53—85),  since  it  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the 
lengthy  descriptions  of  coronation  ceremonies; 
Grierson  and  Schramm  ( infra )  argue  that  it  may 
have  been  rather  a  symbolic  representation  of 
imperial  power  over  the  world.  The  symbol  of 
the  globe  was  adopted  both  in  the  West  and  in 
i6th-C.  Russia  (A.  Grabar,  HistZ  ìgi  [ig6o]  3440- 
It  is  unclear  whether  the  sphaira  reflects  a  Byz. 
perception  that  the  earth  was  round.  Sometimes 
the  sphaira  was  interpreted  by  the  Byz.  as  an  apple 
(A.R.  Littlewood ,  JÖB  23  [1974]  55~57)- 

lit.  P.E.  Schramm,  Sphaira,  Globus,  Reichsapfel  (Stuttgart 
1958)  24—28.  A.  Alföldi,  “Insignicn  und  Tracht  der  röm- 
ischen  Kaiser,”  MDAI  RA  50  (1935)  117-20.  DOC  2.1:84- 
86;  3.1:131-33.  P.  Arnaud,  “L'image  du  globe  dans  le 
monde  romain,”  MEFRA  96.1  (1984)  102-12.  -A.K. 

SPHENDONE  (acpevòóvr\,  lit.  “sling”),  term  des- 
ignating  anything  resembling  a  sling,  including 
the  curved  southwestern  end  of  the  Hippodrome 
of  Constantinople  (Guilland,  Topographie  1 :375f)- 
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The  lexicographer  Hesychios  of  Alexandria  (5th/ 
6th  C.)  considered  the  word  as  a  synonym  of 
sphragis,  seal.  A  i4th-C.  ceremonial  book  (pseudo- 
Kod.  175.26—32)  defines  sphendone  as  a  seal  to 
make  wax  sealings  that  was  employed  only  by  the 
emperor,  his  spouse,  his  son,  and  the  dowager 
empress;  other  high  officials,  íncluding  despotai 
and  patriarchs,  had  to  employ  lead  sealings.  The 
sphendone  was  inserted  in  a  ring  ( dahlylìon ).  It  was 
used  for  imperial  prostagmata.  The  office  of  the 
pararoimomenos  of  the  [grand]  sphendone  existed 
from  the  reign  of  Michael  VIII  onward  and  was 
conferred  upon  various  noble  personages. 

lit.  Guilland,  Instilutions  1:2086  Dölger-Karayannopu- 
los,  U rkundenlehre  44.  S.  Pétridès,  “Sceau  byzantin  à  cire," 
EO  10  (1907)  836  -A.K. 

SPHRAGIS  THEOU  (“Seal  of  God”),  or  sphragis 
Solomonos  (“Seal  of  Solomon”),  interchangeable 
terms  referring  to  the  seal  (i.e.,  signet  ring)  that, 
according  to  The  Testament  of  Solomon  (ed.  C.C. 
McCown  [Leipzig  1922]  10*),  was  given  by  God 
to  King  Solomon  in  order  that  he  might  “lock  up 
al!  the  demons”  and  thereby  enlist  their  aid  in  the 
building  of  the  Temple.  According  to  the  6th-C. 
Breiiiarius  de  Hierosolyma  (ed.  P.  Geyer,  Itinera  Hi- 
erosolymitana  saeculi  iiii—viii  [Prague-Vienna-Leipzig 
1898]  154),  this  ring  was  venerated  as  a  relic  in 
Jerusalem.  Some  text  variants  describe  the  signet’s 
device  as  the  pentalphcr,  that  the  early  Byz.  under- 
stood  it  as  such  is  suggested  by  the  frequency  of 
this  device  on  amuletic  rings,  pendants,  and  arm- 
bands.  The  sphragis  theou  appears  regularly  on  the 
reverses  of  haematite  medical  amulets. 

lit.  P.  Perdrizet,  “Sphragis  Solomonos,”  RF.Gr  16  (1903) 
42-61.  Bonner,  Studies  2ogf,  220.  -G.V. 


SPHRANTZES,  GEORGE,  courtier,  diplomat,  and 
historian;  born  1401,  died  Kerkyra  1477/8.  As  a 
youth  Sphrantzes  (S0papr{7)ç)  entered  the  service 
of  Manuel  II;  upon  Manuel’s  death,  Sphrantzes 
joìned  the  entourage  of  his  son,  the  despotes  (and 
future  emperor)  Constantine  (XI).  In  his  service 
he  undertook  numerous  embassies  to  the  Turks, 
Georgia,  Trebizond,  Morea,  and  the  Aegean  is- 
lands.  He  was  appointed  governor  of  Patras  in 
1430,  protovestiarites  in  1432,  and  governor  of  Mis- 
tra  in  1446.  He  was  taken  prisoner  in  Constanti- 
nople  at  the  time  of  the  Ottoman  conquest.  After 


his  release  by  the  Turks,  he  continued  to  travel 
widely,  in  Italy,  Serbia,  and  the  Ionian  Islands. 
He  ended  his  days  on  Kerkyra  as  the  monk  Gre- 
gory. 

The  Chronicon  Minus,  based  on  the  diary  of 
Sphrantzes,  covers  the  period  1413—77.  It  is  a 
revealing  personal  memoir  that  combines  annal- 
istic  accounts  of  events  with  records  of  the  dates 
of  birth  (and  death)  of  Sphrantzes’  children.  The 
language  of  this  Chronicon  is  surprisingly  collo- 
quial  and  includes  a  number  of  Turkish  and  Ital- 
ian  words.  It  is  now  generally  accepted  that  the 
expanded  version  of  this  work,  the  Chronicon  Maius, 
is  a  i6th-C.  compilation  of  the  metropolitan  of 
Monemvasia,  Makarios  Melissenos  (R.-J.  Loen- 
ertz  in  Miscellanea  Giovanni  Mercati,  vol.  3  [Vati- 
can  1946]  273—31 1).  M.  Carroll  argues,  however, 
that  most  of  the  “siege  section”  of  the  Maius  is  the 
work  of  Sphrantzes  ( Byzantion  41  [1971]  28—44; 
42  [1972]  5-22;  43  [ 1 973]  3°-38)- 

ed.  Georgẃs  Sphraniws,  Memoni  1 401  —  1 477,  ed.  V.  Grecu, 
with  Rumanian  tr.  (Bucharest  1966).  Eng.  tr.  of  Chromcon 
Minus — M.  Philippides,  The  Fall  of  the  Byiantme  Empire :  A 
Chronicle  by  George  Sphranties,  1401— 1477  (Amherst,  Mass., 
1980). 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:494-99.  R.  Maisano,  “L’opera  me- 
moriaüstica  di  Sfranze  dentro  e  fuori  i  confini  della  storia,” 
Italoelleniha,  vol.  1  (Naples  1988)  111-122.  -A.M.T. 

SPICES  ( fjLvpepu<á ),  In  medieval  merchant  hand- 
books,  the  term  speiierie  designates  a  large  number 
of  items  that  were  used  ìn  medicine,  perfume 
making,  and  embalming,  as  well  as  dyestuffs  and 
seasonings.  Since  many  spices,  including  the  most 
expensive  ones,  were  produced  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  Africa,  the  term  is  associated  with  eastern 
trade,  although  among  the  spices  are  items  such 
as  saffron,  produced  in  the  western  Mediterra- 
nean,  and  mastic,  produced  on  Chios.  For  me- 
dieval  commerce,  pepper  and  ginger  were  the 
most  important  items;  of  small  bulk  and  verv  high 
value,  carried  primarily  on  galleys,  spices  were 
very  lucrative  commodities. 

Until  the  7th  C.,  Byz.  territories  included  some 
spice-producing  areas  (Egypt)  as  well  as  the  ports 
through  which  eastern  spices  reached  the  Medi- 
terranean.  After  the  loss  of  the  eastern  provinces, 
Constantinople  became  the  most  important  mar- 
ket  within  Byz.;  Alexandria  remained  a  major 
outlet  throughout  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  ìoth 
C.,  the  campaign  manual  of  Constantine  VII  ( De 
cer.,  [appendix  to]  vol.  1,  468.15—18)  mentions  as 
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items  to  be  carried  into  the  field:  Greek  incense, 
frankincense,  mastic,  saffron,  musk,  amber,  aloe 
and  wood  aloe  (or  eaglewood),  cinnamon  of  first 
and  second  quality,  and  cassia.  All  of  these,  and 
other  spices,  are  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  the 
Eparch  in  the  chapter  on  Myrepsoi  (ch.io),  which 
suggests  that  spices  reached  Constantinople  pri- 
marily  from  the  area  of  Trebizond.  Symeon  Seth 
lists  a  considerable  number  of  spices  along  with 
their  therapeutic  qualides.  In  the  iqth  C.,  Con- 
standnople  and  Pera  were  important  centers  of 
the  spice  trade  as  was  Cyprus,  because  Italian 
traders  shunned  the  Egyptian  ports  to  some  ex- 
tent.  By  the  late  iqth  C.,  AIexandria  became  the 
major  market  for  spices  in  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean. 

lit.  Heyd,  Commerce  2:563-609,  614-24,  626-29,  631- 
48,  658—70,  676.  E.  Ashtor,  Leva.nl  Trade  in  the  Laler  Middle 
Ages  (Princeton  1983).  -A.L. 


SPIRITUAL  RELATIONSHIP  (7 rvsv/xaTiKri 
uvyyévsta)  was  contracted  on  a  number  of  ritual 
occasions,  such  as  baptism  (see  Godparent), 
adoption  of  a  child  or  brother/sister  (adelpho- 
poiia),  or  taking  monastic  vows.  In  the  cases  of 
baptism  and  adoption,  the  spiritual  relationship 
created  by  the  rituals  included  not  only  the  par- 
ticipants,  the  sponsor,  and  sponsored,  but  also 
others  related  to  them  by  blood  (see  Marriage 
Impediments).  The  language  of  spiritual  kinship 
could  also  be  applied  to  relationships  not  created 
by  a  ritual,  such  as  that  between  a  confessor  and 
confessant  (V.  Christophorides,  He  pneumatihe  pa- 
trotes  kata  Symeon  ton  Neon  Theologon  [Thessalonike 
1 977]),  superiors  and  monks/nuns,  or  between 
emperors  and  foreign  Chrisdan  rulers  (Dölger, 
Byiam  183—96).  The  emperor’s  spiritual  father 
or  confessor  could  play  an  important  political  role 
(R.  Morris  in  Byz.  Saint  46-49).  -R.J.M. 


SPITHAME  (cnTi6afx-r),  lit.  “space  between  the 
thumb  and  little  finger’j,  a  unit  of  length  =  12 
dartyloi  =  3/4  pous  (=  23.4  cm).  As  an  official 
measure  for  the  survey  of  fields  it  was  also  called 
basilike  (imperial)  spithame.  Besides  this  official  spi- 
thame  there  existed  another  spithame  of  10  daktyloi 
(  —  19.5  cm)  or  of  10.33  daktyloi  (=  20.8  cm), 
called  the  koine  (common)  spithame. 

lit.  Schilbach,  Metrologie  ìgf.  -E.  Sch.,  A.K. 


SPLIT  (' K<nràka6o<; ,  Roman  Spalatum),  city  on 
the  Dalmatian  coast  on  a  promontory  in  Rastelan- 
ski  Bay,  southeast  of  Salona.  The  etymology  sug- 
gested  by  Constantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos  (De 
adm.  imp.  29.237)  from  palatium  (palace)  is  now 
considered  incorrect — possibly,  the  Greek  name 
was  derived  from  a  plant  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  perfumes.  Sometime  before  305,  Diocletian 
built  a  residence  on  this  obscure  site  for  his  years 
of  retirement;  it  was  constructed  of  local  lime- 
stone  and  brick,  while  marble,  mosaic  decoradon, 
and  statues  of  sphinxes  were  imported.  Diocle- 
tian’s  villa  was  square  in  plan,  had  four  gates,  and 
was  surrounded  by  limestone  walls  with  square 
and  octagonal  towers.  Two  principal  streets  (in 
some  places  colonnaded)  divided  the  villa  com- 
plex  into  four  quarters.  The  villa  contained  the 
Mausoleum  of  Diocletian,  a  temple,  baths,  private 
apartments,  and  an  aqueduct. 

After  Diocletian’s  death  Spalatum  experienced 
a  period  of  stagnation;  according  to  the  5th-C. 
Notitia  Dignitatum,  it  housed  a  military  clothing 
factory.  Excavations  have  uncovered  only  modest 
traces  of  building  activity  in  the  5th— 6th  C.;  baths 
were  adapted  for  use  as  churches,  and  twin  ba- 
silicas  were  erected  outside  the  walls.  In  the  7th 
C.  the  inhabitants  began  to  rebuild  Spalatum  as  a 
small  town:  some  columns  and  floor  slabs  were 
removed  to  obtain  materials  for  renovation;  the 
standard  of  living  declined.  Then  new  forms  (in 
construction  technique  and  pottery),  reflecting  Slav 
influence,  emerged. 

Thomas  the  Archdeacon  relates  that  the  in- 
habitants  of  Salona,  after  the  destruction  of  theîr 
city  in  the  630S,  fled  to  Split.  The  episcopal  center 
was  transferred  there,  and  Diocletian’s  mauso- 
leum  was  transformed  into  the  cathedra).  Small 
as  it  was,  Split  played  an  important  role  in  the 
making  of  the  Croatian  state  in  the  ìoth-i  ìth  C. 
and  as  the  site  of  local  synods.  The  archbishop  of 
Split  tried  to  maintain  ties  with  both  Rome  and 
Constantinople.  Byz.  claimed  certain  administra- 
tive  rights  over  this  area.  From  the  i2th  C.  on- 
ward  Split  was  several  times  sacked  by  the  Hun- 
garians  and  Venetians.  In  1420  it  finally  recognized 
Venetian  supremacy. 

lit.  G.  Novak,  Povi)est  Splita,  vols.  1-2  (Split  1978).  Vita 
religiosa,  morale  e  sociale  ed  i  concili  di  Split  ( Spalato )  dei  secoli 
X—XI,  ed.  A.  Matanic  (Padua  1982).  Dioclelians  Palace,  4 
vols.,  ed.  J.  Marasovic  et  al.  (Split  1972—79).  J.  Willtes, 
Diocletian's  Palace,  Splil  (Sheffield  1986).  S.  McNally,  “Dio- 
delian’s  Palace,”  Archaeology  28  (1975)  248—59.  -A.K. 
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SPOLIA,  materials  taken  over  for  reuse  from 
older  buildings,  particularly  columns,  capitals,  and 
other  marble.  The  use  of  spolia  in  construction 
appeared  in  the  early  4th  C.  and,  as  the  supply 
of  material  and  means  of  production  diminished, 
continued  throughout  the  Byz.  period.  Earlier 
structures  provided  builders  with  inexpensive, 
ready-made,  and  easily  reusable  material.  Spolia 
were  often  employed  in  a  conscious  manner,  as 
in  pairing  columns  of  the  same  material  or  capitals 
of  the  same  style.  In  some  Late  Antique  buildings 
the  use  of  spolia  from  pagan  temples  sometimes 
symbolized  the  triumph  of  Christianity:  the  au- 
thor  of  the  víta  of  Porphyrios  of  Gaza  inter- 
preted  the  reuse  of  marbles  from  the  temple  of 
Zeus  Marnas  at  Gaza  in  the  pavement  of  that  city’s 
cathedral  as  a  proper  trampling  on  the  remnants 
of  idolatry. 

Other  materials  were  recycled  from  older  arti- 
facts  simply  because  they  were  valuable.  Silver 
was  frequently  melted  down,  old  mosaic  tesserae 
were  saved,  seals  were  recut,  and  coins  (Grierson, 
Byz.  Coins  87 f,  204—06)  were  overstruck.  The  reuse 
of  Roman  cameos  and  intaglios  and  of  parchment 
in  palimpsests  is  easily  identified;  less  so  is  the 
removal  of  gems  from  crosses  and  Gospel  books 
for  items  of  personal  adornment — a  charge  lev- 
eled  at  Isaac  II  (Nik.Chon.  443.78—82). 

lit.  F.W.  Deichmann,  Die  Spolien  in  der  spätantiken  Ar- 
chilehtur  (Munich  1975).  S.E.  Bassett,  “Omnium  Paene  Ur- 
bium  Nuditate:  The  Reuse  of  Antiquities  in  Constantino- 
ple,  4th  through  6th  Centuries”  (Ph.D.  diss.,  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  1985).  A.C. 

SPOONS  (KoxXtápia),  of  silver,  bronze,  and  bone, 
served  both  domestic  and  cult  purposes.  Silver 
spoons  were  elaborately  decorated  and  plentiful 
in  the  4th— 6th  C.  Treasures  of  domestic  silver 
plate  contain  two  types  of  spoon  used  for  eating, 
the  hoc.hlianon  with  round  bowl  and  pointed  han- 
dle  and  the  ligula  (a  Lat.  tcrm)  with  pear-shaped 
bowl  connected  by  a  disk  to  a  handle  with  finial 
or  having  a  curved  “swan’s  neck”  handle;  both 
kinds  were  decorated  with  images,  inscriptions, 
and  monograms.  Although  the  ligula- type  spoon 
replaced  the  hochliarion,  the  latter  word  continued 
to  be  used  in  the  Greek  East  (cf.  mod.  Greek 
chouliari).  Silver  spoons  of  the  6th  C.  bearing 
crosses  and  (in  two  cases)  dedicatory  inscriptions 
form  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  Kaper  Koraon 
Treasure  and  Macar.at  al-Nucmän  Treasure  and 
may  be  the  earliest  examples  of  the  liturgical 


implement  called  labis,  for  which  contemporary 
written  evidence  is,  at  best,  ambiguous.  In  this 
period  it  is  unclear  if  the  spoon  was  used  to  stir 
the  wine  of  the  Eucharist  or  to  distribute  wine- 
soaked  bread  from  the  chalice. 

i.it.  M.  Martin  in  Der  spätrömische  Silberschatz  von  Kai- 
seraugst,  ed  H.A.  Cahn,  A.  Raufmann-Heinimann  (Augst 
1984)  56-96.  Mango,  Silver  118-27.  W.D.  Wixom,  “A 
Mystery  Spoon  from  the  Fourth  Century,”  The  Buüetin  of 
the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art  57  (1970)  141-49.  T.  Totev, 
“Brovzova  !üzicka  ot  s.  Vürbica,  Sumensko,”  Mutei  1  pamet- 
nici  no  kulturata  13.2  (1973)  9E  84,  86.  -M.M.M. 

SPORTS.  Participation  in  (and  attendance  at) 
sporting  events  was  one  of  the  most  important 
forms  of  entertainment  in  antiquity.  The  triumph 
of  Christianity  in  the  4th  C.  brought  about  changes, 
as  the  church  condemned  dangerous  sports,  esp. 
those  that  could  prove  fatal:  gladiators  ceased  to 
perform  in  the  4th  C.  (G.  Ville,  P.  Veyne,  Annales 
ESC  34  [1979]  651-71).  Theodosios  I  abolished 
the  Olympic  Games  in  393,  but  they  apparently 
continued  in  Daphne,  near  Antioch,  until  521  (J. 
Keresztényi,  Olympiai  játékok  Daphnéban  [Budapest 
1962]).  Canon  law  accepted  wrestling,  boxing, 
running,  jumping,  and  discus-throwing  (Rhalles- 
Potles,  Syntagma  2:360.7-8,  4:133.24-26).  Run- 
ning  contests  were  held  in  the  Hippodrome.  Basil 
I  in  his  youth  excelled  in  wrestling,  and  John  I 
Tzimiskes  is  reported  to  have  been  outstanding 
at  archery  (Leo  Diac.  97.4—10). 

Equestrian  sports  were  most  common  during 
the  Byz.  millennium.  In  addition  to  hunting, 
three  different  kinds  of  contests  took  precedence 
over  chariot  races:  tzykanion,  tornemen,  and 
dzoustra.  Tzykanion  (from  Pers.  tshu-gan),  a  ball 
game  played  on  horseback,  similar  to  polo,  was 
introduced  from  Persia  and  known  supposedly 
from  the  reign  of  Theodosios  II,  who  built  a 
stadium  (tzykanisterion)  in  Constantinople  for 
the  game.  Played  on  an  open  field,  it  involved  two 
teams  011  horseback,  equipped  witli  lung-uandlcd 
nets  with  which  they  tried  to  hit  a  leather  ball  the 
size  of  an  apple  into  the  goal  of  the  opposing 
team  (Kinn.  263.17—264.11).  It  was  a  sport  very 
popular  at  the  imperial  court  and  among  the 
nobility:  Basil  I  excelled  in  it  (Genes.  89.92—90.3), 
and  John  I  Romnenos  Axouch,  emperor  of  Tre- 
bizond  (1235—38),  was  fatally  injured  while  play- 
ing  in  the  lzykanisterion  at  Trebizond  (Panaretos, 
ed.  O.  Lampsides,  ArchPont  22  [1958]  61.15—16). 

Tornemen  and  dzoustra  (Greek  transcriptions  of 
the  Old  French  tourneimen  and  joste)  were  intro- 
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duced  from  the  West  and  played  according  to  the 
rules  of  Western  chivalric  encounters.  Both  de- 
rived  from  mounted  warfare  and  were  practiced 
as  a  means  of  military  training.  In  the  tornemen 
the  pardcipants  fought  as  members  of  a  group, 
while  in  the  dioustra  the  contestants  met  in  indi- 
vidual  combat.  A  i2th-C.  writer  (Nik.  Chon. 
108.56—110.91)  describes  a  tournament  in  Anti- 
och  in  which  Byz.  nobles  led  by  Manuel  I  com- 
peted  as  members  of  a  group  against  Western 
knights.  In  similar  fashion  a  Palaiologan  historian 
(Greg.  1:482.1-483.20)  describes  the  two  contests 
organized  by  Andronikos  III  Palaiologos  at  Di- 
dymoteichon  in  1332  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  his 
son  John. 

The  horsemanship  of  famous  riders  perform- 
ing  in  the  hippodrome  is  depicted  in  the  Madrid 
MS  of  John  Skylitzes:  Theodore  Rrateros  in  the 
reign  of  Theophilos,  and  Philoraios  in  that  of 
Romanos  II  (Grabar-Manoussacas,  Skylitzès,  nos. 
i3°f,  352).  Jousts  and  other  equestrian  sports 
seem  to  be  parodied  on  bone  cashets  of  the  1  ìth 
or  i2th  C.  (Goldschmidt-Weitzmann,  Elfenbein- 
skulpt.  I,  nos.  40,  53).  (See  also  Charioteers.) 

lit.  Koukoules,  Bìos  3:81-147.  W.  Rudolph,  “Der  Sport 
in  der  spätantiken  Gesellschaft,”  Forschungen  und.  FortschriUe 
40  (1966)  208—210.  L.  Kretzenbacher,  "Ritterspiel  und 
Ringreiten  im  europäischen  Südosten,”  SüdostF  22  (1963) 
437-55.  A.  Ducellier,  “Jeux  et  sport  à  Byzance,”  Dossiers  de 
l’archéologie  45  (1980)  83-87.  A.  Pagliaro,  “Un  gioco  per- 
siano  alla  corte  di  Bisanzio,”  5  CEB  1  (Rome  1939)  521- 
24.  -Ap.K.,  A.C. 

SPORTULAE.  See  Synetheia. 

SPYRIDON  (S.Trupíòun’),  4th-C.  bishop  of  Trimi- 
thous  on  Cyprus;  saint;  born  Askia,  Cyprus;  feast- 
day  12  Dec.  A  shepherd,  he  continued  to  herd 
his  flock  after  having  been  elected  bishop.  His 
participation  in  the  Council  of  Nicaea  in  325  is 
questionable;  Athanasios  of  Alexandria,  how- 
ever,  testifies  that  a  certain  Spyridon  of  Cyprus 
signed  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Serdica  (342/3). 
Rufinus  knew  oral  traditions  about  Spyridon  and 
mentioned  two  of  his  miracles:  invisible  ropes 
bound  the  thieves  who  stole  his  sheep,  and  his 
deceased  daughter  Irene  identified  from  her  grave 
the  site  of  a  treasure  she  had  hidden  before  her 
death.  Spyridon  became  popular  in  Byz.  litera- 
ture.  A  poem  ascribed  to  his  pupil  Triphyllios, 
now  lost,  is  mentioned  in  the  Souda',  it  served  as 


the  basis  for  two  7th-C.  vitae,  one  by  Theodore 
of  Paphos  (completed  by  655)  and  another  pos- 
sibly  by  Leontios  of  Neapolis.  The  vitae  describe 
miracles  worked  by  Spyridon,  including  his  heal- 
ing  of  the  emperor  Constantine  I;  Theodore’s 
Life  mentions  the  deacon  Stephen,  who  in  619 
was  reading  a  book  about  Spyridon,  and  also 
contains  accounts  of  miracles  performed  at  Spyri- 
don’s  tomb.  Symeon  Metaphrastes  used  the  Life 
by  Theodore;  Arabic  and  Georgian  vitae  also  sur- 
vive. 

Though  Spyridon  is  portrayed  as  a  bishop  in 
artistic  representations,  he  wears  a  special  cap  as 
a  reminder  of  his  shepherd  past.  He  has  a  pointed 
white  beard. 

sources.  l.a.  légende  de  s.  Spyridon  éi 'êque  de  Trimithonte , 
ed.  P.  van  den  Ven  (Louvain  1953),  rev.  G.  Garitte,  RHE 

50(1955)  ‘  25-40- 

lit.  BHG  1647-48.  Johann  Georg,  Herzog  zu  Sachsen, 
Der  heilige  Spyridon,  seine  Verehrung  und  Ihonographie 
(Leipzig-Berlin  1913).  C.  Weigert,  LCI  8:387-89. 

-À.K„  N.P.S. 


SPYRIDONARES,  JOHN,  rebellious  governor; 
fl.  ca.i  195-1201.  A  Cypriot  craftsman,  allegedly 
deformed,  Spyridonakes  (X7ruptScupáK:7)ç)  gained 
favor  with  Alexios  III.  After  rising  to  superin- 
tendent  of  the  “inner  treasury”  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  theme  of  Smolena.  Here  (like  his 
contemporaries  Dobromir  Chrysos,  Leo  Sgou- 
ros,  and  Ivanko)  he  sought  independence.  About 
1201  Alexios’s  son-in-law  Alexios  Palaiologos 
overran  Smolena  and  drove  Spyridonakes  to  flee 
to  Ralojan.  -C.M.B. 

SQUINCH,  a  half-conical  niche,  arched  or  cor- 
beled  in  brick  or  stone  across  the  corners  of  a 
square  bay.  The  function  of  the  squinch  was  to 
create,  above  a  square  plan,  an  octagonal  base  for 
a  dome,  drum,  or  cloister  vault.  To  smooth  the 
transition  from  octagon  to  circle,  smaller  and  shal- 
lower  squinches  were  sometimes  inserted  at  the 
corners  of  the  octagon.  Squinches  appear  in  the 
stone  architecture  of  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Ar- 
menia,  and  in  the  brick  superstructures  of  Hosios 
Loukas,  the  Nea  Mone  on  Chios,  and  Daphni.  In 
these  1 1  th-C.  Greek  churches,  the  squinch  created 
a  non-Euclidean  surface  for  mosaic  compositions, 
the  base  of  which  consisted  of  flat  surfaces  set  at 
right  angles  to  one  another  in  the  corners  of  the 
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naos,  while  the  squínch  vault  itself  united  these 
two  surfaces  into  a  quarter  sphere  at  the  top.  Like 
pendentives,  to  which  they  are  aesthetically  and 
programmatically  related,  squinches  were  nor- 
mally  adorned  with  images  of  the  Great  Feasts 
or  EVANGEHST  PORTRAITS. 

lit.  Mango,  Byz.Arch.  181-84.  Krautheimer,  ECBArch 
344f.  Demus,  Byt.  Mosaic  22-26.  M.  Rumpler,  La  coupole 
daus  l’architecture  hymntme  et  musulmane  (Strasbourg  1956) 
82-99.  F.  Antablin,  "The  Squinch  in  Armenian  Architec- 
ture  in  the  6th  &  7th  cent.,’’  REArm  18  (1984)  503-13. 

-W.L. 

STABILITY,  MONASTIC  Çutó(ìlos  òíctrtjo'iç),  the 
principle  that  monks  and  nuns  should  remain  for 
life  in  the  monastery  in  which  they  took  their 
monastic  vows.  This  idea  was  enjoined  by  both 
canon  and  civil  law.  The  canons  of  the  4th  and 
7th  ecumenical  councils  and  commentaries  on  them 
(Rhalles-Potles,  Syntagma  2:225—29,  64 1  f)  forbade 
a  monk  or  nun  to  leave  his  or  her  original  mon- 
astery,  as  did  civil  law  (cf.  Jusdnian  I,  novs.  5.4, 
7;  123.42).  There  were,  however,  legitimate  rea- 
sons  for  a  monk  to  move,  for  example,  if  his 
monastery  was  closed,  if  he  were  needed  at  an- 
other  institution,  or  if  a  move  would  promote  his 
spiritual  well-being  or  serve  as  punishment.  The 
monk  had  to  seek  the  permission  of  the  hegou- 
menoi  of  both  monasteries  before  making  the  move. 
If  he  left  his  monastery  without  permission  he 
was  excommunicated. 

In  reality,  however,  many  monks  (including  those 
considered  holy  men)  moved  frequently  from  one 
monastery  to  another  or  alternated  between  a 
cenobitic  and  eremitic  way  of  life;  nuns,  on  the 
other  hand,  virtually  always  remained  in  the  same 
convent  for  life  (A.M.  Talbot,  GOrThR  30  [1985] 
14O.  Monks  might  move  to  escape  enemy  attack, 
to  find  an  isolated  koinobion  more  conducive  to 
the  ascetic  life,  or  to  escape  worldly  glory  and  live 
as  a  hermit  (A.  Kazhdan,  BZ  78  [1985]  50-52). 
Beck  ( Jahrtausend  213)  has  suggested  that  a  com- 
mon  motivadon  was  the  individualism  of  the  Byz. 
monk  and  the  difficulty  of  obedience  to  a  hegou- 
menos.  Most  monastic  typika  were  more  realistic 
than  canon  law  and  permitted  the  admission  of 
monks  from  other  monasteries,  although  the  Pan- 
torrator  monastery  required  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation  of  the  alien  monk’s  past,  and  certain  mon- 
asteries  prohìbited  his  promodon  to  the  post  of 
hegoumenos  (A.  Kazhdan,  VizVrem  31  [1971]  57!). 


lit.  D.M.  Nicol,  “ Instabilitas  loci:  The  Wanderlusl  of  Late 
Byzantine  Monks,”  in  Monhs,  Hermits  and  the  Ascetic  Tradition 
[=  SChH  22]  (London  1985)  193-202.  E.  Herman,  "La 
‘stabiiitas  loci’  nel  monachismo  bizantino,”  OrChrP  21  (1955) 
115—42.  Ronidares,  Nomike  theorese  149—56.  E.W.  Mc- 
Donnell,  “Monastic  Stability,”  in  Charams  Studies  115—50. 

-A.M.T. 

STAGOI  ÇÍTáyoi,  etymology  uncertain,  mod.  Ka- 
iampaka),  on  the  site  of  ancient  Aiginion,  a 
stronghold  ( phrourion  or  kastron)  and  bishopric  in 
Thessaly  known  from  the  ìoth  C.  onward.  Ac- 
cording  to  an  act  of  1 163,  Stagoi  belonged  to  the 
theme  of  Servia.  This  act  (C.  Astruc,  BCH  83 
[1959]  206-46,  with  add.  E.  Vranouse,  Symmeihta 
7  [1987]  19—32)  gives  a  list  of  the  properties  of 
the  bishopric  (many  villages  having  Slavic  names) 
and  exempts  the  bishop’s  klerikoparoikoi  from 
diverse  levies.  John  VI  Kantakouzenos  (Kantak. 
1 1474. 1—3)  names  Stagoi  among  phrouria  that  had 
belonged  to  the  Gabrielopouloi  but  in  1333  were 
occupied  by  John  Orsini  of  Epiros.  From  the  mid- 
i4th  C.  all  of  Thessaly  was  controlled  by  Stefan 
Uros  IV  Dusan,  and  Serbian  kephalai  administered 
Stagoi.  Its  bishop  was  suffragan  of  Larissa  ( Notitiae 
CP  7.574).  The  first  monasteries  at  Meteora  were 
apparently  under  the  bishop’s  control,  and  his 
rights  are  confirmed  in  imperial  rescripts  of  1336 
and  1393  preserved  on  the  walls  of  the  cathedral, 
The  stronghold  and  the  bishopric,  however,  soon 
declined  and  fell  under  the  domination  of  either 
the  monks  or  the  bishops  of  Trirrala. 

Several  monuments  are  known  to  have  existed 
in  Stagoi,  among  them  a  Church  of  St.  Barbara, 
but  of  these  only  the  cathedral,  dedicated  to  the 
Dormition  of  the  Virgin,  survives.  This  is  a  three- 
aisled  basilica,  constructed  probably  in  the  late 
ìith  or  early  i2th  C.  on  the  foundations  of  a 
church  from  the  4th-6th  C.;  the  (rebuilt)  ambo, 
chancel  screen,  and  synthronon  of  the  earlier  struc- 
ture  survive  in  the  interior,  and  there  are  mosaics 
under  the  pavcmcnt  of  the  floor.  Some  late  ìath 
C.  frescoes  (standing  portraits  of  saints)  remain 
in  the  south  aisle,  although  mosi  of  the  decoration 
is  from  the  latter  part  of  the  i6th  C.  (I.  Pispa,  Ho 
hieros  naos  tes  Koimeseos  tes  Theotohou  en  Kalampaka 2 
[Kalampaka  1988]). 

lit.  TIB  1:262!.  Abramea,  Thessalia  158—61.  Nicol,  Me- 
leora  78-80.  G.A.  Soteriou,  “He  basilike  tes  Roimeseos  en 
Kalampaka,”  EEBS  6  (1929)  291—315.  -T.E.G. 

STAMENA.  See  Histamenon. 
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STAMPS,  BREAD 


STAMPS,  BREAD  (crÿpayîBeç),  closely  related  to 
commercial  stamps,  were  used  to  mark  bread  for 
ecclesiastical  use.  Typically  5—10  cm  across — and 
most  often  made  of  clay,  wood,  or  Iimestone — 
they  may  be  divided  into  two  basic  types,  depend- 
ing  on  the  impressed  text  or  image  that  they  bear. 
Some,  intended  for  eulogia  bread  (i.e.,  that  which 
is  distributed  apart  from  the  Divine  Liturgy  on 
specific  feastdays),  carry  an  image  or  text  desig- 
nating  the  saint  to  be  celebrated,  whereas  others, 
intended  for  the  Eucharist  itself,  bear  devices 
that  guided  the  priest  in  subdividing  the  oblation 
(prosphora),  and  texts  corresponding  to  the  sym- 
bolism  or  wording  of  the  office.  Specifically,  some 
stamps  are  square,  inscribed  with  a  cross  marked 
in  its  quadrants  by  the  letters  IC  XC  NIKA  (for 
“Jesus  Christ  is  victorious”);  these  evoke  the  Lit- 
urgy  of  John  Chrysostom  and  closely  resemble 
the  eucharistic  bread  represented  in  MSS  and 
monumental  painting — as  in  the  Church  of  Hagia 
Sophia  at  Ohrid.  Others,  which  are  generally 
larger,  bear  a  dense  waffle  pattern  to  facilitate 
removal  of  particles  in  honor  of  the  Virgin,  John 
the  Baptist,  and  other  saints;  around  the  circum- 
ference  of  these  might  be  the  words  recited  at  the 
institution  of  the  sacrament:  “Take,  eat:  this  is  my 
body  that  is  broken  for  you.” 

lit.  G.  Galavaris,  Bread  and  the  Liturgy  (Madison  1970). 

-G.V. 


STAMPS,  COMMERCIAL.  A  continuation  of 
Roman  úgnacula,  these  stamps  ( túttoi )  are  typi- 
cally  3—10  cm  at  their  widest  and  formed  in  the 
shape  of  a  rectangle,  circle,  foot,  cross,  or  cres- 
cent.  Nearly  all  have  handles,  in  some  instances 
with  their  own  smaller  stamping  device;  although 
specimens  are  known  in  wood,  stone,  and  ciay, 
the  majority  are  of  bronze.  Usually  much  cruder 
in  manufacture  than  their  Roman  predecessors, 
Byz.  typoi  almost  invariably  show  raised  (rather 
than  intaglio)  framed  devices,  consisting  of  words 
or  phrases,  which  are  usually  aligned  backward. 
Private  names  (e.g.,  “of  John”)  are  common,  as 
are  good  wishes  (“health,”  “life,”  “immortality”), 
references  to  abundance  (“fruits  of  God”),  and 
apotropaic  acclamations  (“One  God”).  Like  sig- 
nacula,  commercial  stamps  functioned  primarily 
within  the  marketplace  as  is  indicated  by  some  of 
the  inscriptions  (e.g.,  “wine  vat,”  “pithos  key,” 
“good  wine,”  “Jesus,  may  you  purify”),  by  their 


frequent  allusions  to  prosperity  or  abundance 
(Fortuna,  Hermes,  the  caduceus),  and  esp.  from 
the  fact  that  many  parallel  stamp  impressions  are 
preserved  on  mortaria,  amphoras,  amphora 
stoppers,  and  bricrs.  A  significant  majority  of 
surviving  Byz.  commercial  stamps  date  from  the 
4th  to  8th  C. 

A  notable  exception  is  a  large  and  homoge- 
neous  group  of  amphora  stamps,  which  are  gth— 
i2th  C.  in  date.  Smaller  and  lighter  in  manufac- 
ture  than  the  early  stamps,  they  come  in  a  richer 
variety  of  shapes  (quatrefoils,  birds,  human  heads) 
but  bear  only  a  limited  range  of  devices — specifi- 
cally,  a  handful  of  male  names,  in  some  cases 
combined  or  even  repeated  on  a  single  stamp 
(“John,  Leo”;  “John,  John,  John”).  Their  dating 
and  function  are  revealed  by  correspondences 
with  impressions  on  the  handles  and  necks  of 
archaeologically  excavated  amphoras.  The  fact  that 
they  show  only  a  first  name  (and  neither  a  place 
of  origin  nor  date)  sets  them  apart  from  antique 
amphora  stamps,  which  may  have  been  used  to 
guarantee  volume  or  quality,  or  to  ensure  state 
control  of  the  wine  trade.  Yet  their  homogeneity 
in  design  and  device  and  their  wide  distribution 
suggest  that  they  were  not  simple  potters’  stamps, 
but  either  those  of  vintners,  to  facilitate  shipment 
or  storage,  or  those  of  established  (family?)  pot- 
tery  workshops,  to  control  the  manufacture  or 
sale  of  the  vessels. 

lit.  Vikan-Nesbitt,  Security  25-28.  -G.V. 

STAPHIDARES  (Sra^iôÓRTjç),  writer;  fl.  ca.  1320. 
His  biography  is  totally  unknown.  His  most  im- 
portant  surviving  work  is  a  monody  on  an  em- 
peror  of  the  Palaiologan  dynasty,  usually  identi- 
fied  as  Michael  IX  (cf.  R.  Förster,  BZ  9  [1900] 
381  and  S.  Lampros,  NE  1  [1904]  368-70).  This 
brief  oration  laments  the  untimely  demise  of  an 
emperor  who  predeceased  his  father  and  died  in 
Thessalonike.  It  is  a  conventional  piece,  full  of 
repetitions  and  empty  formulas,  reminiscent  of 
contemporary  works  of  the  same  genre.  Two  of 
the  letters  of  Staphidakes  are  preserved  (ed.  S. 
Lampros,  NE  12  [1915]  8—12),  and  some  unpub- 
lished  epimerisms  (in  Vienna,  ÖNB,  phil.  gr.  250, 
fol.  20ir-207r)  have  been  attributed  to  him. 

ed.  A.  Meschíni,  “La  monodia  di  Stafidakis,”  Uniuersità 
di  Padova.  Studi  bimntini  e  neogreci,  Quademi  8  (Padua  1974) 
3-20. 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:138,  193,  236;  2:23,  n.5. 


-A.M.T. 


STARO  NAGORICINO 
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STAR  (àcrTrip).  Ancient  and  Byz.  writers  on  as- 
tronomy  divided  the  celestial  bodies  into  two 
groups:  immovable  stars,  primarily  those  com- 
bined  into  12  groups  forming  the  constf.lla- 
tions  of  the  Zodiac,  and  seven  moving  stars,  or 
planets,  to  which  also  belonged  the  sun  and  the 
moon;  a  comet  coulcl  also  be  defined  as  a  star 
(e.g.,  Hephaistion  of  Thebes,  lib.  1:22.14,  vol. 
1,  p.64. 20—21).  The  Old  Testament  rejected  the 
astral  cult,  common  in  Babylonia,  and  reduced 
the  stars  to  simple  celestial  “lamps”  that  emerged 
only  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  Creation;  ancient 
Greeks  and  Roinans,  however,  saw  in  planets  and 
stars  divine  essences — gods  or  mythical  heroes 
taken  to  heaven.  Christianity  condemned  the  pa- 
gan  attribution  of  divinity  to  stars  and  denied 
their  control  over  human  actions,  even  though 
rudiments  of  such  a  view  were  preserved  by  as- 
trology  and  the  planets  continued  to  bear  the 
names  of  Greek  gods.  Nevertheless,  the  attitude 
toward  the  stars  remained  somewhat  ambivalent: 
John  of  Damascus  (Exp.  fidei  21.187-88,  ed.  Kot- 
ter,  Schriften  2:61)  stresses  that  they  are  composite 
and  perishable  but  confesses  that  “we  do  not  know 
their  nature  [physis]."  Some  people  continued  to 
believe  that  stars  were  ethereal  bodies,  inanimate, 
and  knowing  God.  Stars  assumed  an  important 
place  in  Christian  legends:  the  star  of  Bethlehem 
is  said  to  have  led  the  Magi  to  Christ’s  cradle,  and 
Constantine  I  allegedly  saw  in  the  sky  the  sign  of 
the  Cross  formed  of  stars. 

Taking  various  forms  (usually  four-,  five-,  or 
seven-pointed),  stars  were  frequent  in  carved  ep- 
itaphs  and  as  signs  in  early  Christian  epigraphy 
and  on  gems  and  lamps.  In  addition  to  their 
customary  appearance  in  images  of  the  Adora- 
tion  of  the  Magi,  they  occur  in  many  other 
scenes  of  the  Infancy  of  Christ  (Volbach,  Elfen- 
beinarbeiten,  nos.  129,  133,  169).  Connotations  of 
sanctity  are  implied  by  the  eight-pointed  stars 
adorning  the  books  held  by  evangelists  (ibid., 
no.  152).  God’s  intervention  is  suggested  by  the 
star  in  early  images  of  the  Raising  of  Lazarus  and 
divine  presence  by  the  stars  depicted  in  the  vaults 
of  the  “Mausoleum”  of  Galla  Placidia  and  other 
buildings  in  Ravenna;  set  around  the  portraits  of 
holy  men  in  the  crypt  of  Hosios  Louras  they 
suggest  a  celestial  vault.  Particularly  in  later  ver- 
sions  of  the  Transfiguration,  the  Anastasis,  and 
the  Dormition,  Christ  appears  in  a  star-shaped  01 
star-filled  mandorla.  Only  rarely,  as  on  St.  De- 


metrios’s  costume  in  a  mosaic  in  his  church  in 
Thessalonike  (Lazarev,  Storia,  fig.45),  does  a  star 
seem  to  denote  an  earthly  rank;  its  precise  mean- 
ing  in  this  context  is  unknown. 

lit.  F.W.  Deichmann,  “Zur  Erscheinung  des  Sternes 
von  Bethlehem,”  in  Vivarium:  Festschrift  Theodor  fClauser  zum 
90.  Geburtstag  (Münster  1984)  98-106.  -A.R.,  A.C. 

STARO  NAGORIÚINO,  situated  not  far  from 
Kumanovo,  site  of  a  monastery  of  St.  George  built 
by  King  Stefan  Uro§  II  Milutin  in  1313,  ac- 
cording  to  an  inscription  on  the  lintel  over  the 
western  entrance  to  the  church.  The  latter  was 
erected  on  the  foundations  of  an  1  ith-C.  basilica, 
traditionally  believed  to  be  a  gift  from  the  em- 
peror  Romanos  IV  Diogenes  to  St.  Prohor  of 

Staro  NagoriCino.  Church  oí' St.  George.  Frescoes  in 
the  south  half  of  the  apse.  Above  is  the  Communion  of 
the  Apostles  (Lord’s  Supper);  below  are  busts  of  bish- 
ops  and  bishops  performing  the  liturgy. 
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PCinja.  The  origina!  three-aisled  basilica  has  been 
combined  with  a  cross-in-square  structure  having 
five  domes  and  a  narthex.  The  lower  walls  are 
constructed  of  large  well-cut  stones,  and  the  up- 
per  walls  are  of  stone  and  brick,  enlivened  by 
brick  arches  and  decorative  brick  designs. 

Two  artists,  Michael  (Astrapas)  and  Euty- 
chios,  painted  their  names  in  the  church;  another 
fresco  inscription  confirms  their  involvement  and 
indicates  they  were  at  work  between  1316  and 
1318.  The  ambitious  fresco  program  includes, 
along  with  the  usual  Byz.  themes,  scenes  of  the 
Passion,  Miracles  and  Parables  of  Christ,  and  the 
Appearance  of  Christ  after  the  Passion,  all  in  the 
nave.  There  is  also  a  life  of  St.  George  in  the 
nave,  the  life  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  prothesis, 
and  the  life  of  St.  Nicholas  in  the  diahonihon 
(Sevcenko,  Nicholas  42,  243—51).  The  marble  icon- 
ostasis,  which  is  original,  preserves  fresco  icons  of 
St.  George  the  “Diassoritis”  and  the  Virgin  Pela- 
gonitissa  (see  Virgin  Eleousa).  In  the  narthex, 
365  scenes  from  the  church  calendar  are  illus- 
trated  for  the  first  time  in  Serbian  art,  and  there 
are  portraits  of  Milutin  and  his  wife  Simonis. 

The  vast  number  of  episodes  represented  and 
the  didactic  character  of  the  cycles  as  a  whole 
nearly  disrupt  the  balance  between  narrative  and 
image  achieved  in  the  earlier  work  of  these  mas- 
ters  (e.g.,  at  Studenica).  Milutin  appreciated  their 
work  nonetheless,  for  he  called  on  some  uniden- 
tified  masters  to  repeat  the  program  and  style  of 
Staro  Nagoricino  at  Graèanica. 

lit.  Radojíic,  Slikarstvo  102-05.  Djuric,  Byz.  Fresh.  7if. 
MiIjkovic-Pepek,  Mihaìl  1  Eutìhij,  esp.  22-25,  56-62. 

-G.B. 

STASIS  (crrácriç,  lit.  “stand,”  also  staseion  or  sta- 
sion),  in  fiscal  terminology,  a  homestead,  fre- 
quently  with  noncontiguous  parcels  of  arable  land; 
inore  specifically,  the  taxable  property  of  a  tax- 
payer,  usually  a  peasant.  Through  the  i2th  C.,  in 
hodihes,  the  stasis  of  a  taxpayer,  as  described 
within  the  stichos,  consisted  of  the  individual 
taxable  parcels  of  land  held  by  the  taxpayer  upon 
which  his  telos  was  based.  The  records  of  the 
cadaster  of  Thebes  indicate  that  these  parcels 
were  frequently  spread  throughout  a  village  and, 
because  of  property  transfers  within  the  chorion, 
the  parcels  themselves  are  often  described  as  hav- 
ing  been  the  stasis  or  part  of  the  stasis  of  earlier 
taxpayers.  In  i3th-  and  i4th-C.  documents  from 


Trebizond,  the  word  staseis  is  often  used  to  denote 
particular  geographic  areas  within  a  chorion,  which, 
though  the  names  they  bear  were  apparently  those 
of  previous  individual  holders,  were  often  divided 
among  several  subsequent  tenants.  In  1 1  th —  1 5th- 
C.  praktika,  a  stasis  (and  the  evidently  synonymous 
hypostasis  and  oikostasion )  consisted  of  land  (chora- 
phion,  vineyard,  garden,  etc.),  animals  (oxen,  cows, 
sheep,  etc.),  dwellings,  and  agricultural  capital 
(mills,  boats,  etc.). 

The  elements  within  the  stasis  could  be  alien- 
ated,  divided,  and  inherited  by  the  peasants.  Sim- 
ilarly,  through  purchase  and  escheat,  landlords 
often  acquired  the  staseis  of  their  peasants.  The 
meaning  of  the  term  hypostatikos  (e.g.,  Lavra  2, 
nos.  91.I.17;  109.644)  is  unclear.  Dölger  ( Sechs 
Praktika  127)  explains  it  as  a  free  peasant  who 
could  exercise  rights  over  his  land. 

lit.  Laiou,  Peasant  Society  158-60.  Svoronos,  Cadastre 
ii8f.  Kazhdan,  Agrarnye  otnosenija  55L  60.  K.  Chvostova, 
“K  voprosu  o  strukture  pozdnevizantijskogo  poselenija,” 
VizVrem  45  (1984)  12-14.  -M.B. 

STATE  PROPERTY.  State  land,  as  distinct  from 
the  vast  imperial  domains  and/or  the  land  of 
the  crown,  had  the  following  characteristics:  (1) 
the  land  was  given  to  an  individual  on  the  basis 
of  the  amount  of  tax  imposed;  (2)  there  was 
no  substantial  difference  between  the  state  tax 
and  private  rent;  (3)  the  state  had  an  unrestricted 
right  of  confiscation — according  to  Symeon  Meta- 
phrastes  (PG  114:1 156A),  there  was  a  “bad  habit” 
in  Byz.  that  any  land  on  which  the  emperor  or 
the  empress  stepped  became  imperial  property; 
the  owner  could  be  compensated  by  another  al- 
lotment  or  just  price;  (4)  imperial  confirmation 
was  needed  for  the  transmittance  of  a  title  of 
private  property.  Scholars  who  deny  the  concept 
of  state  property  explain  these  phenomena  as 
equivalent  to  state  sovereignty,  the  state  judicial 
system  and/or  as  facts  limited  to  the  land  of  the 
crown.  In  this  context  the  status  of  the  settlers  on 
state  land  is  crucial:  it  is  unclear  whether  such 
categories  as  stratiotai,  demosiarioi,  or  exkovs- 
satoi  of  the  dromos  were  full  owners  of  their 
allotments  or  were  conditional  possessors  of  state 
property. 

The  concept  of  state  property  is  in  obvious 
contradiction  to  the  Roman  law  of  free  property 
that  was  adopted  by  Byz.  legislators.  It  always 
remains  questionable,  however,  to  what  extent 
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Byz.  legal  practice  complied  with  Roman  legal 
theory  and  to  what  extent  state  control  over  pri- 
vate  estates  (just  price,  protimesis,  arithmos, 
i.e.,  number  of  the  peasants  allowed  to  be  accom- 
odated,  etc.)  accorded  with  the  idea  of  free  own- 
ership. 

lit.  Kazhdan,  Gosp.kUiss.  227-35.  Ostrogorsky,  Paysan- 
nene  1 1-24.  M.  Ja.  Sjuzjumov,  “Suvernìtet,  nalog  i  zemel’- 
naja  renta  v  Vizantii,”  ADSV  9  (1973)  57-65.  Lítavrin, 
ViiObHestvo  22-42.  A.  Kazhdan,  “Hagiographical  Notes,” 
Byiantion  56  (1986)  16 1  f ;  Erytheia  9  (1988)  2o8f.  -A.K. 

STATES,  HIERARCHY  OF.  The  late  antique 
concept  of  universality  survived  its  factual  de- 
struction  and  became  a  prime  constituent  of  Byz. 
imperial  ideology  and  a  potential  irritant  to  smooth 
relations  with  foreign  powers.  Taxis  within  Byz. 
society  produced  precedence;  applied  to  the  out- 
side  world,  it  produced  a  concept  in  which  foreign 
powers  were  ranked  relative  to  Byz.  Some  of 
Byz.’s  diplomatic  partners  accepted  the  scheme 
(e.g.,  as  a  result  of  successful  pressure  Symeon  of 
Bulgaria  won  a  higher  rank  in  the  hierarchy); 
others,  like  Fredericr  I,  did  not.  Lesser  poten- 
tates  received  imperial  dignities  and  thereby  en- 
tered  directly  into  the  precedence  scheme,  help- 
ing  to  blur  the  distinction  between  Byz.  citizens 
and  foreigners.  The  hierarchy  of  states  shaped 
diplomatic  communications’  carefully  calibrated 
wording  of  addresses  and  external  form  (guide- 
lines  for  which  are  preserved  in  De  cer.,  bk.a,  chs. 
46—48;  W.  Ohnsorge,  BZ  45  [1952]  320—39)  as 
well  as  ambassadors’  privileges.  Subtle  differentia- 
tions  between  emperor  and  barbarian  ruler  on 
insignia  granted  to  the  latter  symbolically  ex- 
pressed  this  view,  such  as  the  crown  Michael  VII 
sent  to  Géza  I  of  Hungary  (1074—77). 

The  concept  of  the  “family  of  princes”  added  a 
dimension  of  artificial  kinship  to  the  hierarchy  of 
states:  rulers  with  whom  Byz.  had  privileged  re- 
lations  were  classified  as  the  emperor’s  biothers, 
sons,  or  friends.  Their  positions  within  the  hier- 
archy  of  states  changed  to  reflect  circumstances. 
In  the  6th  C.  Byz.  recognized  the  Persian  Empire 
as  an  equal:  the  shah  was  called  basileus  and 
brother,  while  other  rulers  were  reges  or  archonles 
and  sons  at  best,  like  the  West’s  Germanic  kings. 
Charlemagne  and  his  successors,  however,  rose 
to  the  level  of  “brothers.”  In  late  Byz.  John  VIII 
Palaiologos,  for  example,  used  the  concept  for  his 
“brother”  Sultan  Murad  II. 


lit.  G.  Ostrogorsky,  “The  Byzantine  Emperor  and  the 
Hierarchical  World-Order,”  SlEERev  35  (1956-57)  1-14. 
Dölger,  Byzanz  34—69,  183-96.  E.  Chrysos,  “Legal  Con- 
cepts  and  Patterns  for  the  Barbarians’  Settlement  on  Ro- 
man  Soil,”  in  Das  Reich  und  die  Barbaren  (Vienna-Cologne 
tö89)  >3-33-  — M.McC. 

STAURARIOS  (SToaipáiaoç),  adviser  of  Empress 
Irene;  died  Constantinople  3  June  800.  A  eunuch 
and  patrikios,  Staurakios  was  described  as  “the 
foremost  man  of  his  day  and  in  charge  of  every- 
thing”  (Theoph.  456.13-14).  He  became  logothetes 
tou  dromou  in  781  during  Irene’s  regency  for  Con- 
stantine  VI.  In  782,  after  Tatzates  defected, 
Staurakios  was  captured  while  negotiating  with 
the  Arabs  and  held  until  a  treaty  was  concluded 
with  Härün  al-Rashîd.  Staurakios  campaigned 
in  783  against  the  Slavs  in  Greece  down  to  the 
Peloponnesos  and  celebrated  a  triumph  in  Con- 
stantinople  in  Jan.  784  (McCormick,  Eternal  Vic- 
tory  141).  In  786  he  helped  Irene  suppress  Icono- 
clasm  by  disarming  imperial  guards  who  had 
prevented  iconophile  bishops  from  meeting  in 
Constantinople.  In  790  Constantine  conspired  to 
remove  Staurakios  and  in  Dec.  had  him  beaten, 
tonsured,  and  exiled  to  the  Armeniakon.  He  re- 
turned  with  Irene  in  792  and  plotted  with  her 
against  Constantine.  Theophanes  the  Confessor 
(Theoph.  471.23—25)  says  that  in  797  Staurakios 
deliberately  undermined  Constantine’s  authority 
by  frustrating  his  campaign  against  the  Arabs. 
After  Constantine’s  fall  Staurakios’s  influence  with 
Irene  was  eclipsed  by  that  of  Aetios.  When  Irene 
fell  sick  in  Feb.  800  Staurakios  moved  to  seize 
power  but  was  discovered  and  arrested.  Seriously 
íll,  he  instigated  a  revolt  in  Cappadociajust  before 
he  died. 

lit.  Guilland,  Titres,  pt.IX  (1970),  333E  Idem,  “Les  Lo- 
gothètes,”  REB  29  (1971)  47.  -P.A.H. 

STAURARIOS,  emperor  (26  Juìy-i  üct.  811); 
died  Constantinople  11  Jan.  812.  Son  of  Emp. 
Nikephoros  I,  he  was  crowned  co-emperor  in  Dec. 
803.  Staurakios  was  “completely  unfit  in  appear- 
ance,  strength,  and  judgment  for  such  an  honor,” 
according  to  Theophanes  the  Confessor  (Theoph. 
480.14—15),  who  also  says  that  Staurakios  raped 
two  beautiful  girls.  Theophanes’  evident  hostility 
toward  Staurakios  likely  stemmed  from  his  own 
animosity  toward  Nikephoros.  In  Dec.  807  Nike- 
phoros  married  Staurakios  to  Theophano  from 
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Athens,  a  relative  of  Empress  Irene  who  had 
previously  been  betrothed  (Theoph.  483.18-19). 
On  26  July  811  Staurakios  was  gravely  wounded 
during  Nikephoros’s  fatal  encounter  with  Krum 
and  was  carried  to  Adrianople,  where  the  domes- 
tìkos  ton  scholon  Stephanos  proclaimed  him  em- 
peror,  despite  considerable  support  for  Michael 
(I)  Rangabe,  the  husband  of  Staurakios’s  sister 
Prokopia.  In  Constantinople  Staurakios  tried  to 
hand  over  power  to  Theophano  and  have  Michael 
blinded,  but  Stephanos  organized  Michael’s  accla- 
mation  with  the  blessing  of  Patr.  Nirephoros  I, 
whereupon  Staurakios  abdicated  and  took  the 
monastic  habit. 

lit.  Treadgold,  Byz.  Revival  152—55,  174—77.  Bury,  ERE 
16-21.  — P.A.H. 

STAURATON  (crTavpáTov),  a  name  first  applied 
in  the  mid-iith  C.  to  a  nomisma  showing  the 
emperor  holding  a  scepter  in  the  form  of  a  cross 
(c rraupóç).  Later,  more  famously,  it  was  used  for 
the  heavy  silver  coins  (initially  approximately  8.5 
g,  but  falling  to  6  g)  that  form  the  most  charac- 
teristic  feature  of  the  last  century  of  Byz.  coinage. 
They  were  worth  half  a  (notional)  gold  hyperpy- 
ron.  The  date  of  their  introduction  is  uncertain: 
while  they  have  been  generally  ascribed  to  the 
1370S,  either  to  John  V  or  Andronikos  IV  (1376— 
79) — they  figure  as  istevret  in  A§iqpa§azade’s  ac- 
count  of  Bayezid’s  wedding  in  1381/2 — some  evi- 
dence  favors  treating  these  as  a  revival  of  a  type 
introduced  by  Andronikos  III  in  the  1330S.  The 
name  is  difficult  to  explain,  for  although  the  leg- 
ends  on  these  coins  begin  with  crosses — an  un- 
usual  feature  on  Byz.  coins — these  are  not  con- 
spicuous  in  their  designs.  In  Italian  commercial 
documents  they  are  termed  stravati  [sic].  One-half 
and  i/8th  stavrata  were  also  struck. 

lit.  A.  Cutler,  “The  Stavraton:  Evidence  for  an  Elusive 
Byzantine  Type,"  MN  11  (1964)  237-44.  Grierson,  Byz. 
Coins  28of,  314-17.  Hendy,  Economy  536-46.  -Ph.G. 

STAURONIRETA  ÇZTavpoviKr\Ta),  small  mon- 
astery  on  the  northeast  coast  of  Mt.  Athos  that 
flourished  primarily  in  the  post-Byz.  era.  It  was 
probably  founded  in  the  late  ìoth  C.  by  a  Greek 
monk  called  “Stravonìketas”  (“Squint-eyed  Nike- 
tas”);  this  is  the  name  given  to  the  monastery 
when  it  is  first  mentioned  in  a  document  of  1013. 
By  the  i3th  C.  the  monastery  had  been  destroyed 


(by  pirate  raids?)  and  abandoned;  in  1 287  its  lands 
and  ruined  buildings  were  granted  to  Routlou- 
mousiou.  It  was  revived  and  restored  in  the  i6th 
C.  The  present  buildings  and  treasures,  with  the 
exception  of  79  MSS  (Lampros,  Athos  1:75—90; 
Polites,  Katalogoi  178—95)  and  a  i4th(?)-C.  mosaic 
icon  of  St.  Nicholas  (Furlan,  Icone  a  mosaico,  no.27), 
are  1 6th  C.  or  later. 

lit.  Ch.  Patrinelis  et  al.,  Stavronikita  Monastery  (Athens 
1974).  -A.M.T.,  A.C. 

STAUROPEGION  (<TTavpoTrr)yiov,  lit.  “fixture 
of  a  cross”).  An  act  of  1047  mentions  stauropegia, 
and  specifically  wooden  stauropegia  (Ivir.  1, 
no.29.11,  84),  used  as  boundary  marks.  In  a  li- 
turgical  context  stauropegion  designated  a  cross 
fixed  by  a  bishop  on  the  site  of  a  new  church 
(Goar,  Euchologion  485,  488).  The  term  was  em- 
ployed  primarily  for  patriarchal  monasteries:  for 
example,  a  sigillion  of  Patr.  Polyeuktos  of  964  (MM 
5:251.24—30)  proclaimed  the  monastery  of  the 
Philosopher,  near  the  village  of  Demestane,  as  a 
patriarchal  stauropegton  and  therefore  indepen- 
dent  of  the  metropolitan  of  Patras  and  the  bishop 
of  Lakedaemonia.  The  decision  of  Patr,  George 
II  XìphiIinos  of  1197  (Rhalles-Potles,  Syntagma 
5:102.9—14)  and  the  enkykhka  of  Patr.  Germanos 
II  of  1233  concerning  Epirot  monasteries  (E.  Kurtz, 
BZ  16  [1907]  138.38-44)  contrast  stauropegial 
communities  with  those  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
local  bishops.  Patr.  Niphon  in  1312  (Prot., 
no.  1 1.153.55)  also  did  not  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween  stauropegial  and  patriarchal  monasteries. 
The  sigillion  of  Patr.  Antony  IV  of  1391  (RegPatr, 
fasc.  6,  no.2892),  on  the  other  hand,  distinguished 
between  them;  accordingly  Antony,  in  a  sigillion 
of  1393  (Koutloum.,  no.40),  granting  the  Koutlou- 
mousiou  monastery  the  status  of  patriarchal  mon- 
astery,  did  not  use  the  term  stauropegion;  at  that 
time  only  those  monasteries  that  had  been  actually 
founded  by  the  patriarch  were  considered  stau- 
ropegial.  In  1396,  however,  Antony  gave  stauro- 
pegial  rights  to  the  Pantokrator  Monastery  on 
Athos,  even  though  he  had  not  founded  it  (Pan- 
tokr.,  no.  1  2.33). 

Stauropegial  monasteries  acknowledged  the  ju- 
risdiction  of  the  patriarch,  commemorated  him  in 
the  diptychs,  and  paid  him  the  kanonikon.  They 
provided  an  important  source  of  revenue  for  the 
patriarchate;  as  a  consequence  Michael  VIII,  dur- 
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ing  his  struggle  against  Patr.  John  XI  Bekkos, 
temporarily  abolished  the  right  of  stauropegion. 

lit.  Meester,  De  monachico  statu  8,  ìof,  103,  1 19.  E. 
Herman,  “Ricerche  sulle  istituzioni  monastiche  bizantine,” 
OrChrP  6  (1940)  353-55.  N.  Oikonomides  in  Dionys.  65 f . 
P.  Lemerle  in  Koutloum.  395,  397.  -A.K.,  A.M.T. 

STEATITE,  a  usually  green  or  buff  stone,  carved 
into  icons  or  pendants  and  known  to  the  Byz.  as 
amiantos  lithos  (“spotless  stone”).  Easier  to  carve 
than  ivory,  it  is  also  more  fragile;  examples  are 
therefore  generally  more  worn  and  often  frag- 
mentary.  More  than  170  steatite  carvings  survive, 
attributed  by  Kalavrezou  ( infra ),  with  two  ìoth-C. 
exceptions,  to  the  ìith  C.  and  later.  Many  rep- 
resent  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  esp.  military  saints. 
Cycles  of  the  life  of  Christ  are  concentrated  in 
1 2th-C.  specimens.  From  the  i4th  C.  there  survive 
two  patens,  one  naming  Alexios  (III)  Romnenos 
of  Trebizond.  Although  often  technically  and  for- 
mally  simpler  than  ivories — undercutting  is  little 
used — steatite  may  well  have  been  carved  by  the 
same  hands.  Their  small  size  suggests  that  steatite 
icons  were  intended  for  private  chapels,  while 
crosses,  phylakteria  (see  Amulets),  and  seals  of  this 
material  were  evidently  for  personal  use.  One 
steatite  icon  is  listed  in  the  inventory  of  the  Ele- 
ousa  monastery  at  Veljusa  (ed.  L.  Petit,  IRAIK  6 
[1900]  1 18.22—23),  ar|d  two  epigrams  of  Manueì 
Philes  ( Carmina ,  ed.  Miller,  1,  nos.  CCXVIII, 
CCXIX)  are  devoted  to  a  steatite  of  the  Virgin. 

lit.  I.  Kalavrezou-Maxeiner,  Byiantine  Icons  in  Steatite,  2 
vols.  (Vienna  1985).  A.V.  Bank,  Prikladnoe  iskusstvo  Vizantti 
IX— XII  w.  (Moscow  1978)  89-114.  — A.C. 

STEELYARD  (Kafj.rravó<;,  Lat.  statera),  a  bronze 
instrument  for  gross  weighing  based  on  the  sec- 
ond  principle  of  unequal-arm  beams.  Invented  by 
the  Romans,  steelyards  are  levers  having  one  or 
more  fixed  points  (fulcra)  by  wliicli  they  are  held, 
a  shorter  arm  from  which  the  load  is  suspended 
in  a  pan  or  by  hooks,  and  a  longer  arm  along 
which  the  counterpoise  (see  Weights)  is  slid  until 
the  beam  is  in  balance;  scales  appropriate  to  the 
various  fulcra  are  incised  on  the  facets  of  the 
longer  arm,  which  may  also  bear  the  owner’s 
name.  Steelyards  were  esp.  popular  in  the  5th— 
7th  C.  An  unusually  large  example,  discovered  in 
the  early  7th-C.  Yassi  Ada  shipwreck  (G.K.  Sams 
in  G.  Bass,  F.H.  Van  Doorninck,  Jr.,  Yassi  Ada 


[College  Station,  Tex.,  1982]  202—30),  is  1.46  m 
long;  with  its  bust  weight  of  24  Roman  pounds 
(litra),  it  could  handle  a  load  equal  to  nearly  300 
pounds  avoirdupois. 

lit.  Vikan-Nesbitt,  Security  32L  -G.V. 

STEFAN  LAZAREVIÉ,  prince  of  Serbia  (from 
1389;  called  krales  in  Douk.  39.12)  and  despotes 
(from  1402);  born  ca.  1373,  died  in  village  of  Glavi 
near  Kragujevac  19  July  1427.  A  son  of  Lazar 
who  fell  at  Kosovo  Polje  in  1389,  Stefan  inher- 
ited  his  father’s  territory.  He  took  part  in  the 
battles  of  Rovine  (1395),  Nikopolis  (1396),  and 
Ankara  (1402)  as  an  Ottoman  vassal;  Doukas 
(Douk.  97. 10—27)  describes  his  heroism  at  Ankara 
in  contrast  to  the  cowardice  of  Bayezid  I.  En  route 
back  to  Serbia,  Stefan  stopped  in  Constantinople, 
received  the  title  of  despotes,  and  soon  thereafter 
(1405)  married  Helena,  daughter  of  Francesco  II 
Gattilusio. 

The  internal  strife  among  the  Ottomans  follow- 
ing  their  defeat  at  Ankara  enabled  Stefan  to  con- 
solidate  Serbian  territory  and  to  form  an  anti- 
Turkish  coalition;  the  Ottoman  prince  Süleyman 
Çelebi  had  to  acknowledge  Stefan’s  authority.  On 
the  other  hand,  Stefan  accepted  Hungarian  su- 
zerainty  for  which  he  was  granted  the  Macva 
region  and  Belgrade  (in  1403/4),  which  became 
his  capital.  He  also  inherited  Zeta  from  his  uncle 
Balsa  III  in  1421.  In  his  expansion,  however,  he 
encountered  resistance  from  Venice,  which  claimed 
rights  to  the  coast  of  Zeta  and  negotiated  with  the 
sultan  against  Stefan.  In  1421  an  alliance  between 
Byz.,  Serbia,  and  the  Turkish  usurper  Mustafa 
was  being  negotiated,  while  Venice  sought  the 
favor  of  Murad  II.  In  1424  Stefan  participated 
in  negotiations  between  Sigismund  of  Hungary 
(1387—1437)  and  John  VIII  Palaiologos  and  in 
1425  tried  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between 
Venice  and  Hungary.  Alt'nougn  ’ne  was  faced  with 
Turkish  attacks  from  1425  onward,  Stefan  never- 
theless  refused  to  extradite  Mustafa,  who  in  1427 
had  fled  from  Thessalonike  to  Serbia.  His  at- 
tempts  to  militarize  Serbia  for  a  new  war  against 
the  Ottomans  were  ended  by  his  death  (J.  Kalic, 
Istorijski  casopis  29—30  [1982—83]  7—20).  Since  he 
died  childless,  his  nephew  George  Brankovi6 
inherited  his  land. 

Stefan,  himself  a  writer,  was  a  patron  of  litera- 
ture  and  the  arts  and  invited  Grigorij  Camblar 
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and  Ronstantin  KosteneCki  to  his  court.  The 
latter’s  biography  of  Stefan  is  an  important  work 
of  Serbian  literature.  Stefan  built  as  his  mauso- 
leum  the  Resava  monastery  (1406-18),  where  his 
portrait  is  preserved. 

ut.  M.A.  Purkovic,  Knez  i  despot  Stefan  Lazarevic  (Bel- 
grade  1978).  IstSrpskNar  2:205-17.  Fine,  Late  Balkans  500- 
525-  -J.S.A. 


STEFAN  NEMANJA  (Nee/iár'  of  Greek  sources), 
grand  iupan  of  Ra5ka  (i.e.,  Serbia)  and  founder 
of  the  Nemanjid  Dynasty;  born  Ribnica  in  Dio- 
kleia,  died  Mt.  Athos  13  Feb.  1199  (F.  Barisic, 
HilZb,  voI.  2  [Belgrade  1971]  31—40)  or  1200  (K. 
Jirecek,  J.  Radonic,  Istorija  Srba'2,  vol.  1  [Belgrade 
1978]  160,  n.  83).  He  was  appointed  grand  íupan 
(satrapes  in  Greek  terminology)  by  Manuel  I,  prob- 
ably  sometime  between  1165  and  1168  (J.  Kalic 
in  VizJzvori  4: 144^  n.135)  and  ruled  until  25  Mar. 
1196  (R.  Novakovic,  ZRVI  11  [1968]  129-39). 
With  Hungarian  and  Venetian  support,  Nemanja 
rebelled  against  Byz.,  at  first  successfully.  In  1  172, 
however,  Manuel  attacked  Nemanja  with  a  large 
army  and  forced  him  to  surrender;  the  Byz.  em- 
peror  then  took  the  conquered  rebel  to  Constan- 
tinople  and  made  a  triumphal  entry  (Kinn.  287.18— 
288.3).  Manuel’s  victory  over  Nemanja  was  de- 
picted  in  wall  paintings  in  the  imperial  palace. 

Nemanja  was  restored  to  power  as  a  Byz.  vassal; 
in  1183,  however,  taking  advantage  of  the  chaotic 
situation  after  Manuel’s  death,  he  rebelled  once 
more  and  invaded  Byz.  territory  in  alliance  with 
Béla  III  of  Hungary.  The  allies  sacked  Belgrade, 
Branicevo,  Nis,  and  Sofia.  Nemanja  retained  con- 
trol  over  Nis,  where  in  1189  he  cordially  received 
Frederick  I  Barbarossa  and  other  participants  in 
the  Third  Crusade.  The  iupan  expanded  his  ter- 
ritory  to  the  east  and  south  and  united  Zeta  with 
Raska.  He  eradicated  the  Bogomils,  whose  influ- 
ence  was  spreading  in  Raska.  In  the  early  1  ìgos 
Nemanja  tried  to  improve  relations  with  Byz.:  he 
married  his  second  son  Stefan  the  First-Crowned 
to  Eudokia,  a  niece  of  Emp.  Isaac  II  Angelos,  who 
received  the  Byz.  title  of  sebastohrator. 

In  1196  Nemanja  abdicated  in  favor  of  Stefan 
the  First-Crowned,  while  giving  Zeta  to  his  eldest 
son  Vukan  to  rule.  He  first  retired  to  the  mon- 
astery  he  had  founded  at  Studenica  and  became 
the  monk  Symeon;  later  he  went  with  his  youngest 
son  Sava  of  Serbia  to  Mt.  Athos  and  began  the 


construction  of  the  Hilandar  monastery,  where 
he  died.  Nemanja  also  built  the  monasteries  of 
Djurdjevi  Stupovi  and  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St. 
Nicholas  in  Toplica.  His  portrait  (as  Symeon)  is 
represented  on  the  frescoes  of  many  Serbian 
monasteries.  Both  Sava  and  Stefan  the  First- 
Crowned  wrote  biographies  of  their  father. 

sourcf..  Domentian,  Zivot  Svetoga  Simeuna  i  Suetoga  Save, 
ed.  Dj.  Danicic  (Belgrade  1865). 

lit.  IstSrpskNar  1:208-11,  251-65.  R.  Novakovic,  “Kad 
se  rodio  i  kad  je  poÊeo  da  vlada  Stevan  Nemanja?”  Istoriski 
glasnik  (1958)  no.3/4,  165-89.  -J.S.A. 

STEFAN  OF  NOVGOROD,  author  of  a  descrip- 
tion  in  Slavonic  of  Constantinople’s  sacred  sites, 
based  on  a  visit  during  Holy  Week  of  1348  or 
1349.  Stefan  traveled  “to  revere  the  holy  places 
and  kiss  the  bodies  of  the  saints,”  though  his 
privileged  reception  by  Patr.  Isidorf,  I  Boucheiras 
and  the  protostrator  Phakeolatos  in  Hagia  Sophia 
may  indicate  an  additional  purpose:  to  bring  a 
contribution  from  Rus’  toward  repairing  the  dome 
that  had  partially  collapsed  in  1346,  and  perhaps 
to  win  Byz.  support  against  Muscovite  pressure 
on  the  Novgorod  archbishopric.  His  silence  on 
the  still-damaged  dome  is  problematic  (due  per- 
haps  to  later  editing  or  to  the  pilgrim’s  need  for 
an  unblemished  description?).  Stefan’s  work,  whose 
arrangement  suggests  a  series  of  six  or  seven  daily 
itineraries,  is  permeated  with  a  sense  of  wonder, 
yet  among  Eastern  Slavic  accounts  it  is  also  notably 
vivid  and  precise.  Besides  some  unique  informa- 
tion  on  monuments  (e.g.,  the  monastery  of  St. 
Demetrios  and  its  tomb  of  “Laskariasaf,”  probably 
John  IV  Laskaris),  Stefan  also  notes  details  of 
nonreligious  topography  (e.g.,  the  harbor  of  Kon- 
toskalion).  His  commentaries  conflate  history  and 
legend,  fusing  victories  over  Chosroes  II’s  allies 
in  629  and  over  the  Rus’  in  860  and  claiming  that 
Theodore  of  Stoudios  sent  books  to  Rus’.  The 
economic  aspect  of  religious  tourism  in  Constan- 
tinople  is  illuminated  by  Stefan’s  comment  that 
the  stingy  or  impecunious  pilgrim  will  have  re- 
stricted  access  to  relics. 

ed.  Majeska,  Russian  Traoelers  15—47,  with  Eng.  tr. 

lit.  I.  Sevíenko,  Soc.  Ö’  Intell.,  pt.xv  (1953),  165—75. 
Seemann,  Wallfahrtslit.  221—28.  -S.C.F. 

STEFAN  THE  FIRST -CROWNED,  grand  iupan 
of  Serbia  (1195—1217),  king  (from  1217);  born 
ca.i  165,  died  24  Sept.  1227.  The  middle  son  of 
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Stefan  Nemanja,  in  the  early  1 190S  (A.  Kazhdan 
in  Istocniki  i  istoriografija  slavjanskogo  srednevekovja 
[Moscow  1967]  2i6f)  he  married  Eudokia,  the 
niece  of  Isaac  II  Angelos,  and  received  the  title  of 
sebastokrator  (B.  Ferjancic,  ZRVI  11  [1968]  168— 
70).  After  Nemanja’s  abdication  Stefan  succeeded 
him,  but  was  opposed  by  his  elder  brother  Vukan, 
who  had  the  support  of  both  Hungary  and  Rome. 
Civil  war  erupted,  a  degree  of  reconciliation  being 
achieved  ca.  1207,  when  Sava  of  Serbía  came 
from  Mt.  Athos,  bringing  with  him  Nemanja’s 
relics.  A  condition  of  peace  was  probably  the 
territorial  division  of  Serbia;  at  any  rate  George, 
Vukan’s  son,  acted  from  1208  onward  as  a  ruler 
of  Zeta  under  Venetian  sovereignty.  The  struggle 
continued  despite  Sava’s  appeals  to  brotherly  love, 
but  by  1216  Stefan  conquered  almost  all  of  Vu- 
kan’s  former  possessions.  In  1217  Pope  Honorius 
III  sent  a  special  delegation  with  royal  insignia 
and  crown  and  conferred  upon  Stefan  the  king’s 
title.  Stefan  the  First-Crowned  wrote  the  vita  of 
his  father. 

ED.  Zilije  Simeona  Nemanje  od  Steuana  Pruomentanoga ,  ed. 
V.  Corovic  in  Svetosavski  ibornih  2  (Betgrade  1939)  1—76. 
Germ.  tr.  S.  Hafner,  Slefan  Nemanja  nach  den  Vìten  des  hl. 
Sava  und  Slefans  des  Erstgehrönten  (Graz-Vienna-Cologne 
1962).  . 

lit.  St.  Stanojevic,  “Stevan  Prvovencani,”  Godtínica  N. 
Cupica  43  (1934)  1-56.  E.P.  Naumov,  Gospodstvujidcij  hlass 
i  gosudarstnennaja  vìast’  v  Serbii  XI II -XV  vv.  (Moscow  1975) 
196—226.  Lj.  Maksimovic,  “O  godini  prenosa  Nemanjinih 
moätiju  u  Srbiju,”  ZRVI  24/25  (1986)  437-44-  Fine,  Late 
Balhans^i—^l,  103-og.  -A.K.,  A.M.T. 

STEFAN  UROS  I  (Oíípecrtç),  king  of  Serbia  ( 1 243- 
76);  died  in  Zachlumia  as  the  monk  Symeon  prob- 
ably  1  May  1277.  Son  of  Stefan  the  First- 
Crowned,  Uroä  succeeded  on  the  throne  his  de- 
posed  brother  Vtadislav  (ca.  1234— 43).  Uros  had 
first  to  cope  with  the  hostile  alliance  of  Bulgaria 
and  Dubrovnik,  which  continued  to  pose  a  threat 
until  the  Bulgarian  tsar  Michael  Asen  was  mur- 
dered  in  1257.  In  the  south,  UroSjoined  the  anti- 
Nicaean  coalition  of  Manfred  of  Sicily  and  Mi- 
chael  of  Epiros  and  in  1 258  penetrated  into  Ma- 
cedonia,  occupying  Skopje,  Prilep,  and  Kicevo.  In 
the  following  year,  defeated  by  Michael  VIII  Pa- 
laiologos  at  Pelagonia,  Uros  lost  these  lands.  In 
the  north,  he  faced  the  rivalry  of  Hungary;  after 
an  unsuccessful  war  in  1268,  he  negotiated  a 
peace  agreement  confirmed  by  the  marriage  of 
his  older  son  Dragutin  and  the  Hungarian  prin- 


cess  Katalina,  daughter  of  Stephen  V.  To  improve 
his  position  in  the  Balkans,  Michael  VIII  planned 
a  marriage  between  his  daughter  Anna  and  Uros’s 
younger  son  Stefan  UroS  (II)  Milutin.  In  1271- 
72  the  Byz.  emperor  sent  to  Serbia  Patr.  Joseph 
I  and  John  Bekkos  to  negotiate  this  marital  alli- 
ance.  Anna  and  her  large  retinue  went  as  far  as 
Ohrid.  According  to  Pachymeres,  the  envoys  were 
shocked  at  the  sight  of  the  simplicity  and  primitive 
conditions  of  UroS’s  court  (Pachym.,  ed.  Failler, 
2:453-57).  The  embassy  returned  to  Constanti- 
nople  with  no  results. 

During  his  reign,  Uro§  consolidated  his  king- 
dom  economically  and  politically  and  Serbia  be- 
came  an  important  power  in  the  Balkans.  Using 
Saxon  miners,  refugees  from  the  Mongol  invasion 
of  Transylvania,  he  opened  up  rich  mines  of 
silver,  gold,  lead,  copper,  and  iron.  The  devel- 
opment  of  metallurgy  intensified  trade,  with  cen- 
ters  at  Uroí’s  coastal  cities  of  Kotor,  Bar,  Ulcinj, 
and  Scutari  along  with  independent  Dubrovnik. 
Uros  also  minted  the  first  Serbian  silver  coinage. 
In  his  later  years  his  son  Dragutin,  under  the 
pressure  of  Hungarian  in-laws,  demanded  an  ap- 
panage  and  an  active  role  in  state  affairs.  When 
Uros  refused  these  requests,  Dragutin  rebelled 
and,  with  the  help  of  the  Hungarian  army,  de- 
feated  his  father  at  Gacko  (Hum)  in  1276.  UroS 
abdicated  and  died  shortly  thereafter.  Uros  was 
the  founder  of  Sopoóani,  where  his  portraits  are 
represented  together  with  those  of  his  family. 

source.  Danilo,  Zivoti  Kraljeva,  ed.  Dj.  Daniíic  (Zagreb 
1866;  rp.  London  1972)  7—21. 

lit.  IstSrpskNar  1:341—56.  Fine,  Late  Balkans  137—41, 
199—204.  S.  Cirkovic,  “Srbija  kralja  Urosa  I,”  in  Sedam 
slolina  godina  Sopoéana  (Belgrade  1965)  vii-xii.  -J.S.A. 

STEFAN  UROS  II  MILUTIN  (M^Aüiẃoç),  Ser- 
bian  king  (from  1282);  died  Nerodimlje  Palace  in 
Kosovo  region  29  Oct.  1321.  Second  son  of  Stf- 
fan  Uro§  I,  Milutin  succeeded  his  disabled  older 
brother  Dragutin,  who  abdicated  in  1282  but 
maintained  and  eventually  expanded  his  appan- 
age  in  northwestern  Serbia.  Milutin,  whose  first 
wife  Helena  was  the  daughter  of  John  1  Douras 
of  Thessaly,  took  an  anti-Byz.  position  from  the 
beginning  of  his  reign;  he  launched  a  war  against 
the  empire  and  captured  Skopje  (1282)  and  Dyr- 
rachion  as  well  as  a  great  part  of  Macedonia.  He 
repelled  the  attack  of  the  Bulgarian  Siíman  of 
Vidin  and  managed  to  appease  Sisman’s  suzerain. 
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the  Tatar  khan  Nogay.  In  1298  Milutin  agreed 
to  change  his  policy  toward  Byz.,  signed  a  peace 
treaty,  and  took  Andronikos  II’s  daughter  Si- 
monis  as  his  fourth  wife.  Despite  a  temporary 
alliance  with  Charles  of  Valois  in  1308,  Milutin 
remained  within  the  Byz.  orbit:  during  his  reign, 
the  Serbian  court  adopted  Byz.  imperial  ceremo- 
nial  and  titulature;  Byz.  influence  increased  in 
Serbia;  in  the  lands  he  conquered  Byz.  institutions 
were  retained.  Milutin  looked  to  Constantinople 
for  support  during  internal  tensions  in  Serbia 
when  he  faced  the  resistance  of  his  brother  Dra- 
gutin  and  of  his  own  son  Stefan  UroS  III  De- 
Cansri,  the  “junior  king”  administering  Zeta.  He 
was  abie  to  suppress  his  son’s  revo!t  in  1314  and 
exile  him  to  Constantinople. 

Milutin  also  sought  the  support  of  the  church 
by  founding  many  monasteries  and  making  gen- 
erous  donations  to  them.  His  biographer  Daniil 
II  (Danilo)  refers  to  15  churches  and  monastic 
buildings  constructed  by  Milutin  in  Serbia,  Con- 
stantinople,  Thessalonike,  Mt.  Athos,  Jerusalem, 
and  Mt.  Sinai.  They  include  the  Xenon  of  the 
Kral  in  Constantinople,  Hilandar  (main  church), 
Banjska,  St.  Nirita  (Cucerski),  GraCanica,  Stu- 
denica  (Ring’s  Church),  Staro  NagoriCino,  and 
the  Virgin  of  LjeviSka  in  Prizren.  Portraits  of 
Milutin  are  preserved  at  the  last  four  mentioned 
churches  and  at  Arilje. 

lit.  IstSrpskNar  1:437—95.  L.  Mavromatis,  La  fondation 
de  l'empire  Serbe.  Le  Kralj  Milutin  (Thessalonike  1978).  M. 
Dinic,  “Odnos  izmedju  kralja  Milutina  i  Dragutina,”  ZRVI 
3  (*955)  49—82.  S.  CurCic,  Gracanica,  King  Milutin’s  Church 
(University  Park-London  1979)  5-1 1.  I.  Djuric  in  VizJivori 
6:77-i43-  -J.S.A. 

STEFAN  UROS  III  DEÍIANSRI,  son  of  Stefan 
UroS  II  Milutin,  Serbian  king  (1321—31;  crowned 
6  Jan.  1322);  died  in  fortress  of  Zvecan  11  Nov. 
1331.  In  his  youth  his  father  was  forced  to  send 
him  as  a  hostage  to  the  Tatar  khan  Nogay,  with 
whom  he  stayed  until  1299.  As  “junior  king”  he 
ruled  Zeta  from  1309.  In  1314  he  participated  in 
an  unsuccessful  revolt  of  Zeta’s  aristocracy  against 
Milutin.  As  a  consequence  he  was  imprisoned, 
partially  blinded,  and  exiled  with  his  family  for 
seven  years  to  Constantinople,  where  he  remained 
under  the  protection  of  Andronikos  II.  Before 
Milutin  died,  he  permitted  his  son  to  return  to 
Serbia.  According  to  legend,  Stefan  miraculously 
regained  his  sight  after  his  father’s  death  in  1321. 


After  succeeding  his  father  as  king,  he  had  to 
face  opposition  from  his  half-brother  Constantine 
and  his  cousin  Vladislav  (son  of  Dragutin),  but 
held  on  to  his  throne. 

Stefan  first  married  Theodora,  a  daughter  of 
the  Bulgarian  tsar  Smilac.  After  her  death  he  took 
as  his  second  wife  ca.  1324— 26  Maria  Palaiologina, 
daughter  of  the  panhypersebastos  John  Palaiologos 
and  granddaughter  of  Theodore  Metochites. 
During  the  civil  war  of  the  1320S  between  An- 
dronikos  II  and  Andronikos  III,  Stefan  sup- 
ported  the  old  emperor  and  was  rewarded  with 
some  lands  near  Proser.  As  a  result  he  was  in  a 
precarious  situation  following  the  defeat  of  An- 
dronikos  II  in  1328,  especially  after  the  victorious 
emperor  Andronikos  III  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  Bulgarian  tsar  Michael  III  SiSman  in  1330. 
Stefan,  however,  defeated  this  Byz.-Bulgarian  co- 
alition  at  the  battle  of  Velbu2d  that  same  year 
and  recovered  for  Serbia  some  Macedonian  cities 
it  had  previously  lost.  Soon  thereafter  the  semi- 
feudal  lords  of  Zeta  revolted  against  Stefan;  his 
own  son  Stefan  Dusan,  the  “junior  king”  then 
ruling  Zeta,  defeated  Decanski  and  imprisoned 
him  (Aug.  1331)  in  Zvecan,  where  he  soon  died. 
Folk  tradition  developed  his  image  as  a  martyr 
allegedly  blinded  by  his  father  and  strangled  by 
his  own  son. 

Stefan  started  the  construction  of  the  church  at 
Decani,  from  which  he  derived  his  surname;  the 
building  was  completed  by  Dusan.  His  portrait  is 
preserved  at  Decani,  where  he  was  buried.  Bio- 
graphies  of  Decanski  were  written  by  Grigorij 
Camblar  and  Daniil  II. 

lit.  IstSrpsLNar  1:496-510.  Fine,  Late  Balkans  270-75. 
M.  Purkovic,  “Byzantinoserbica,”  BZ  45  (1952)  43-47. 

-J.S.A. 


STEFAN  UROS  IV  DUSAN,  Serbian  kralj  (from 
8  Dec.  1331),  basileus  and  autokrator  of  Serbia  and 
“Romania”  (from  Dec.  1345);  died  20  Dec.  1355- 
In  his  youth  Dusan  spent  seven  years  in  Constan- 
tinople  with  his  exiled  father,  Stefan  UroS  III 
DeCansri.  After  his  return  he  ruled  Zeta  as  “ju- 
nior  king”  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle 
of  Velbu2d  (1330).  In  1331  he  deposed  his  father 
with  the  support  of  the  nobles  of  Zeta. 

Duäan  devoted  his  principal  efforts  to  the  con- 
quest  of  Byz.  lands  south  of  Serbia.  First,  he 
protected  his  western  frontier  by  a  treaty  wíth 
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Dubrovnik  and  established  peace  with  Bulgaria 
by  marrying  in  1332  princess  Helena,  sister  of 
tsar  Ivan  Alexander.  Then,  in  alliance  with  the 
Byz.  rebel  Syrgiannes  Dusan  waged  war  against 
Andronikos  III  in  Macedonia;  seized  Prilep,  Ohrid, 
and  the  Strymon  region;  and  forced  the  Byz. 
emperor  to  sign  a  truce  (24  Aug.  1334),  according 
to  which  the  Serbian  kralj  retained  the  lands  he 
conquered.  The  Civil  War  of  1341-47  gave  Du- 
5an  an  excuse  to  intervene  again  in  Byz.  affairs. 
He  backed  John  VI  Kantakouzenos  in  1342-43, 
but  then,  after  the  latter’s  success  and  the  ap- 
pearance  of  Turkish  mercenaries  in  Macedonia, 
he  shifted  his  support  to  John  V  Palaiologos.  In 
the  1340S  the  Serbs  annexed  Epiros,  Albania,  and 
Thessaly,  so  that  their  power  extended  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  and  from  the 
Adriatic  to  the  Aegean.  In  1345,  after  his  con- 
quest  of  Serres,  Du§an  proclaimed  himself  em- 
peror  of  the  Serbs  and  the  Rhomaioi;  the  next 
year  he  was  crowned  at  Skopje  and  his  son  Stefan 
Uros  V  became  “junior  king.”  At  the  same  time 
the  archbishopric  at  Peó  was  proclaimed  a  patriar- 
chate  independent  of  Constantinople. 

Dusan’s  conquest  of  former  Byz.  territories  in- 
tensified  the  process  of  the  political  and  cultural 
helienization  of  Serbia:  Greek  magnates  and  of- 
ficials  were  integrated  into  the  ruling  elite  of  the 
Serbian  empire;  the  administrative  structure  and 
titulature  acquired  Byz.  features;  Byz.  legal  texts 
were  in  part  translated  (Syntagma  of  Matthew 
Blastares),  in  part  used  as  the  basis  of  the  new 
Serbian  legal  code  ( Zakonik );  Dusan  was  a  bene- 
factor  of  monasteries  on  Mt.  Athos  and  himself 
spent  several  months  in  1347/8  at  Hilandar  (M. 
Zivojinovic,  ZRVI  21  [1982]  119—26);  the  Greek 
language  was  used  by  Dusan’s  chancellery;  and 
Serbian  diplomatics  was  influenced  by  Byz.  for- 
mularies. 

Portraits  of  Duäan  are  preserved  in  churches  at 
Pec,  Bela  Crkva  at  Karan,  Decani,  Lesnovo,  Lju- 
boten,  St.  Nicholas  in  Ohrid,  and  Matejca. 

source.  Vita  by  Continuator  of  Daniil — Zivoti  kraljeva  1 
arhupuhopa  srpsfoh,  ed.  Dj.  Oamíic  (Zagreb  t866)  215-31. 

lit.  G.  Soulis,  The  Serbs  and  Byiantium  dunng  the  Reign 
of  Tsar  Stephen  Dusan  ( iyy  l-iyyy)  and  His  Successors  (Wash- 
ington,  D.C.,  1984).  IstSrpskNar  1:524-65.  VizIzvori  6:262- 
96.  G.  Ostrogorsky,  “Étienne  Dusan  et  la  noblesse  serbe 
dans  la  lutte  contre  Byzance,"  Byzantion  22  (1952/53)  151- 
59.  M.  Dinic,  “Za  hronologiju  Dusanovih  osvajanja  vizan- 
tiskih  gradova,”  ZRVI  4  (1956)  1-1 1.  V.  Mosin,  “Vizantiski 
uticaj  u  Srbiji  u  XIV  veku,"  Jugoslovenski  isloriski  íasopìs  3 
O937)  147-59-  -J.S.A.,  A.K. 


STEFAN  UROS  V,  also  called  Stefan  Uros  Nejaki, 
“the  Weak,”  Serbian  tsar  (from  Dec.  1355);  died 
2  or  4  Dec.  1371.  Son  and  heir  of  Stefan  UroS 
IV  DuSan,  he  was  crowned  “junior  king”  in  1346 
at  the  time  of  his  father’s  coronation  and  en- 
trusted  with  lands  in  the  northern  part  of  Dusan’s 
empire.  After  he  succeeded  his  father  in  1355,  he 
proved  unable  to  control  the  heterogeneous  com- 
ponents  of  the  empire  and  the  centrifugal  ten- 
dencies  of  the  regional  governors.  Thus  he  pre- 
sided  over  the  disintegration  of  the  empire 
established  by  his  father  and  its  dismemberment 
into  several  independent  states  (Hum  or  Zach- 
lumia,  Zeta,  Serres,  etc.),  with  the  result  that 
Serbian  territory  became  more  vulnerable  to  the 
advancing  Ottomans. 

Soon  after  Stefan  V  became  tsar,  his  uncle  Sy- 
meon  UroS  rebelled  unsuccessfully;  when  the  Ser- 
bian  nobles  supported  Stefan  Uroä  at  the  national 
assembly  in  1357,  Symeon  established  indepen- 
dent  rule  in  Thessaly  and  Epiros  (1359).  In  1365 
Stefan  UroS  appointed  as  co-ruler  the  powerful 
courtier  VukaSin,  who  soon  came  to  dominate  the 
partnership.  Other  semifeudal  lords  at  this  time 
were  John  UgljeSa  in  Serres  and  Constantine 
DragaS  in  eastern  Macedonia.  The  internal  strife 
in  BraniCevo  enabled  the  Hungarians  to  impose 
their  suzerainty  over  this  province,  which  then 
seceded  from  Serbia.  The  Byz.  took  advantage  of 
Stefan’s  weakness  to  launch  attacks  on  Serbian 
territory:  they  occupied  the  region  of  Christou- 
polis  and  in  1356  Matthew  I  Kantakouzenos  tried 
to  seize  Serres,  but  was  taken  captive. 

Together  with  his  mother  Helena,  Stefan  Uros 
built  the  Matejic  monastery.  The  best  portrait  of 
him  is  in  the  church  at  Psaca. 

lit.  Soulis,  Dusan  86-92.  Fine,  Late  Balkans  345-50. 
Mihaljíic,  Kraj  carstua  11-79.  -J.S.A. 

STEMMA  CODICUM  (the  pedigree  oi  MSS),  a 
means  of  demonstrating  the  interrelationship  of 
extant  MSS  of  a  given  text  in  order  to  clarify  their 
dependence  on  the  archetype  (the  common  ances- 
tor)  and  the  original.  The  method  consists  of 
grouping  the  MSS  in  clusters  (recensions)  on  the 
basis  of  their  similarity  (the  spotting  of  common 
errors  is  an  important  means  of  establishing  this 
similarity)  and  displaying  them  as  “branches” 
sprouting  from  the  archetype.  The  chronology  of 
MSS  is  also  crucial  for  establishing  the  stemma, 
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even  though  the  oldest  MSS  are  not  necessarily 
“better,”  that  is,  closer  to  the  archetype.  The 
stemma  aims  at  reconstruction  of  the  author’s  text 
(unnecessary  in  those  rare  cases  in  which  auto- 
graphs  survive)  and  tracing,  albeit  hypothetically, 
its  destiny:  thus  on  the  basis  of  his  stemma,  J.L. 
van  Dieten  suggested  that  two  sequential  drafts 
of  Niketas  Choniates’  History  survive,  and  J.  Roder 
surmised  that  the  hymns  of  Symeon  the  Theoio- 
gian  underwent  a  stylistic  pseudo-emendation  after 
Niketas  Stethatos  had  prepared  their  edition  soon 
after  his  master’s  demise. 

This  method  is  hardly  applicable  to  vernacular 
literary  works  for  which  the  text  has  been  modi- 
hed  substantially,  partly  by  oral  tradition:  thus  we 
cannot  establish  the  stemma  of  the  Digenes  Akri- 
Tas  but  must  deal  with  separate  and  mostly  in- 
dependent  versions  (not  recensions).  To  a  smaller 
extent,  the  same  phenomenon  can  be  observed  in 
the  transmission  of  popular  romances  of  chivalry 
and  in  the  development  of  hymnography  and 
chronography  (it  is  impossible  to  establish  the 
stemma  of  the  chronicle  family  of  Symeon  Lo- 
gothete  because  the  MSS  are  authors’  versions 
rather  than  scribal  copies). 

ut.  P.  Maas,  Textual  Criticism  (Oxford  1972).  G.  Pas- 
quali,  Storia  della  Iradmone  e  critica  del  testo'2  (Florence  1952). 
Neograeca  medii  aevi ,  ed.  H.  Eídeneier  (Cologne  1986).  H.- 
G.  Beck,  “Überlíeferungsgeschichte  der  byzantinischen  Lit- 
eratur,”  in  H.  Hunger  et  af,  Geschichte  der  Textüberlieferung 
der  antihen  und  mittelalterlichen  Literalur,  vol.  1  (Zurich  1961) 
423-510.  -A.K.,  W.H. 


STEMMATOGYRION  (c^T£/x/xarcryl}pto^,,  not  ste- 
matourgion,  as  in  Ferjancic),  a  crown  worn  by  a 
despotes.  The  term  is  used  only  in  a  i4th-C. 
ceremonial  book  (pseudo-Kod.  275.6—14),  where 
the  crown  is  described  as  being  decorated  with 
precious  stones  and  pearls;  if  the  despotes  was  the 
emperor’s  son,  the  crown  had  a  small  arc  ( kamara ) 
on  each  of  four  sides;  if  he  was  the  emperor’s 
son-in-law,  the  stemmatogyrion  had  only  one  arc  in 
front.  George  Akropolites  (Akrop.  159.9)  uses  lhe 
phrase  despotihe  tainia  for  the  crown  of  the  despotes, 
while  Pachymeres  (Pachym.,  ed.  Failler,  2:433.12) 
is  even  less  specific,  referring  to  the  kalyptra  (head- 
dress)  of  the  despotes. 

Although  attempts  have  been  made  to  identify 
as  stemmatogyria  certain  crowns  depicted  in  min- 
iatures  (Piltz,  infra),  such  identifications  should  be 
viewed  as  hypothetical. 


lit.  E,  Piltz,  “Couronnes  byzantines  réfléchies  dans  les 
sources  littéraires,”  Byiantina  3-4  (1974-75)  8f.  Piltz 
Kamelaukion  3 2 f ,  64,  89.  Ferjancic,  Despoti  22f.  -A.K. 

STENIMACHOS  (Iren í/ia^oç),  a  site  southeast 
of  Philippopolis,  in  the  southern  part  of  modern 
Asenovgrad,  Bulgaria,  at  the  entrance  to  a  gorge 
of  the  river  Asenica.  A  chorion  in  the  late  1  ìth  C., 
it  is  characterized  as  phrourion  and  eryma  in  Niketas 
Choniates  (Nik.Chon.  518.20,  642.70),  asty  in 
George  Akropolites  (Akrop.  121.14),  and  polis  in 
Kantakouzenos  (Kantak.  1:135.19-20).  In  the  nth 
C.  it  belonged  to  Gregory  Parourianos  and  is 
described  in  detail  in  his  typihon  (P.  Gautier,  REB 
42  [1984]  35.272-78,  111.1532-44,  131.1842):  a 
large  village,  Stenimachos  contained  two  hastra, 
estates,  and  monastic  institutions;  Pakourianos 
founded  there  a  xenodocheion  that  was  to  be  sup- 
plied  by  the  village  (two  modioi  of  wheat,  two  metra 
of  wine,  seeds,  and  vegetables  every  day);  he  also 
gave  to  this  xenodocheion  a  water-mill  and  a  paroihos 
exempted  from  regular  rents  and  services  but 
obliged  to  provide  the  xenodocheion  with  water  and 
wood;  a  panegyns  (fair)  took  place  in  Stenimachos. 

At  the  time  of  the  Fourth  Crusade  Stenimachos 
played  a  substantial  role  in  wars  between  the  Bul- 
garians,  Latins,  and  Byz.:  Ivanko  controlled 
Stenimachos  until  Alexios  III  captured  it  in  1200. 
The  knights  of  Renier  of  Trit  were  besieged  by 
the  Bulgarians  in  the  “strong  castle  of  Estanemac” 
for  13  months  (1205—06);  when  Renier  departed, 
the  fortress  was  taken  by  Ralojan.  John  III  Va- 
tatzes  conquered  it  in  1 246,  but  Stenimachos  kept 
changing  hands;  finally  Anna  of  Savoy  surren- 
dered  it  to  the  Bulgarians  in  1344,  but  the  whole 
area  of  Philippopolis  was  occupied  by  the  Turks 
in  1364. 

Excavations  have  revealed  remains  of  medieval 
Stenimachos.  With  the  exception  of  a  necropolis 
of  the  3rd-4th  C.,  the  monuments  are  to  be  dated 
in  the  i2th-i4th  C.  A  hoard  found  nearby  con- 
tains  coins  from  Alexios  I  to  the  imitations  of 
those  of  the  Latin  emperors  of  Constantinople.  A 
lead  seal  of  Alexios  I  was  also  discovered.  The 
center  of  the  site  formed  a  stronghold  (the  so- 
called  fortress  of  Asen)  north  of  which  lay  the 
town  proper  whose  population  was  involved  in 
both  agriculture  and  craftsmanship  (metalwork- 
ing,  production  of  ceramics,  and  weaving).  The 
remains  of  fortresses  located  nearby  on  the  way 
to  Philippopolis  were  found  on  a  hill  near  the 
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Church  of  the  Archangels  and  on  the  slope  where 
the  Church  ofjohn  the  Baptist  (of  the  i2th— t4th 
C.)  still  stands. 

lit.  Asdracha,  Rhodopes  162-66.  R.  Moreva,  “Stenima- 
chos,”  Balcanica  Posnaniensia  2  (1985)  167-80.  D.  Concev, 
St.  Stoilov,  “La  forteresse  d’Asên,”  BS  22  (1961)  20-54. 
Ch.  Díambov,  R.  Moreva,  “Architekturni  problemi  na 
Asenovata  krepost  v  svetlinata  na  novite  razkopki,”  Archi- 
lehtura  na  Pùruata  i  Vtorata  Bülgarska  dúr&aua  (Sofìa  1975) 
136-49.  St.  Bojadziev,  “Cürkvata  Sv.  Ivan  Predtefa  v  Asen- 
ovgrad,”  huestija  na  büigarskite  muzei  1  (1969/71)  155—68. 

-A.K. 

STEPHANITES  AND  ICHNELATES.  See  Seth, 
Symeon. 

STEPHEN  (Srét^ar’oç  “crown,  wreath”),  personal 
name.  It  existed  already  in  antiquity.  The  name 
was  widely  used  in  the  4th  and  5th  C.  ( PLRE 
1:852^  2:1028—32).  The  popularity  of  Stephen 
the  First  Martyr  no  doubt  contributed  to  the  spread 
of  this  name  in  the  Christian  milieu;  for  example, 
Sozomenos  mentions,  besides  the  hrst  martyr,  two 
ecclesiastics  of  this  name.  The  growth  of  its  pop- 
ularity,  however,  coincided  with  the  period  of 
Iconoclasm;  several  Stephens  were  executed  dur- 
ing  this  time,  according  to  legends.  Two  patri- 
archs  of  Constantinople  of  the  gth—  ìoth  C.  bore 
the  name.  Theophanes  the  Confessor  names  19 
Stephens,  as  many  as  Paul,  and  in  Skylitzes  there 
are  17  Stephens,  more  than  Niketas.  Relatively 
numerous  in  Lavra,  vol.  1  (ìoth— i2th  C.),  in  which 
Stephen  precedes  Athanasios  and  Euthymios  and 
holds  twelfth  place,  the  name  is  very  infrequent 
in  Lavra ,  vols.  2—3  (i3th—  1 5th  C.).  -A.K. 

STEPHEN,  jurist  active  in  the  time  of  Justinian 
I,  author  of  a  Greek  paraphrase  ( indbc )  of  the 
Digest  provided  with  notes  ( paragraphai ).  A  great 
number  of  fragments  of  this  work  have  been 
preserved,  esp.  in  the  scholia  to  the  Basilira.  It 
is  unclear  whether  the  detached  résumés  of  pas- 
sages  of  the  Codex  Justinianus  attributed  to  Ste- 
phen  in  the  MSS,  and  commonly  assigned  to  a 
separate  course  of  his  lectures  on  the  Codex,  are 
also  taken  from  what  must  have  been  an  extensive 
commentary  on  the  Digest.  H.J.  Scheltema 
( Tijdschrift  26  [1958]  9-14)  has  with  good  reason 
connected  the  text  of  Reinach  papyrus  Inv.  2173 
to  Stephen’s  series  of  lectures  on  the  Digest. 


lit.  Heìmbach,  Basil.  6:32,  49-54,  78-80.  Scheltema, 
L’enseignement  24-29,  66f.  L.  Burgmann,  S.  Troianos,  “Ap- 
pendix  Eclogae,”  FM  3  (1979)  63-66,  121-24.  -A.S. 


STEPHEN.  See  also  István;  Stefan. 

STEPHEN  OF  ALEXANDRIA,  philosopher; 
probably  born  in  Athens  between  about  550  and 
555,  died  Constantinople?  after  619/20.  Accord- 
ing  to  Wolska-Conus  (infra),  he  is  the  same  person 
as  Stephen  of  Athens.  His  teaching  activity  in 
Alexandria  is  attested  by  John  Moschos  (PG 
87.3:29290).  He  was  close  to  the  circle  of  John 
Philoponos.  The  hypothesis  that  Herakleios  sum- 
moned  Stephen  to  Constantinople  and  appointed 
him  oikoumenikos  didaskalos  was  rejected  by  H.-G. 
Beck  (in  Polychronion  72f),  but  found  a  new  sup- 
porter  in  A.  Lumpe  ( ClMed  Dissertationes  9  [1973] 
!  50—59).  The  list  of  his  works  is  not  yet  estab- 
lished.  Stephen  wrote  a  commentary  on  several 
treatises  of  Aristotle  and,  probably,  on  the  Intro- 
duction  by  Porphyry;  he  also  wrote  an  Explanalion 
to  the  astronomical  commentary  of  Theon.  J. 
Duffy  considers  as  his  main  extant  works  the 
commentaries  on  the  Prognosticon  and  Aphorisms 
of  Hippocrates,  and  the  Therapeutics  of  Galen  (in 
the  title  of  which  Stephen  is  called  an  Athenian). 
More  questionable  remains  the  attribution  to  Ste- 
phen  of  some  alchemical  works  preserved  under 
his  name.  Not  authentic  is  a  treatise  (apparently 
of  775)  allegedly  predicting  the  destiny  of  Mu- 
hammad’s  dynasty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
mentary  on  Ptolemy  ascribed  to  John  Tzetzes  in 
fact  belongs  to  Stephen  (R.  Browning,  ClRev  15 
[1965]  262f). 

ed.  Stephanus  of  Athens:  Commentary  on  Hippocrates'  Aphor- 
isms,  ed.  L.  Westerink  (Berlin  1985).  Stephanus  the  Philoso- 
pher:  A  Commentary  on  the  Prognosticon  of  Hippocrates,  ed.  J. 
Duffy  (Berlin  1983). 

lit.  W.  Wolska-Conus,  “Stéphanos  d’Athènes  et  Sté- 
phanos  d’Alexandrie,”  REB  47  (1989)  5-89.  H.  Usener, 
Klexne  Schnflen  (Leipzig-Beriin  1914)  3:247-322.  Lemerle, 
Humanism  88f.  Hunger,  Lit.  2:300^  -A.K. 

STEPHEN  OF  BYZANTIUM,  author  of  the  Eth- 
nika,  a  list  of  geographical  names  complete  with 
related  proverbs,  oracles,  and  miracles;  fl.  prob- 
ably  ca.528— 35.  There  is  no  external  evidence  for 
Stephen;  from  the  Ethnika  it  has  been  concluded 
that  he  was  a  Constantinopolitan  grammarian  who 
dedicated  his  book  to  Justinian  I.  Constantine  VII 
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Porphyrogennetos  seems  to  be  the  last  scholar 
who  was  familiar  with  the  complete  text  of  the 
Ethnika.  The  Souda  lexicographers  and  Eustathios 
of  ThessaIonike  used  the  abridgment  of  a  certain 
grammatihos,  Hermolaos,  who  is  otherwise  un- 
known;  this  epítome  survives  in  several  MSS  of 
the  i5th  C.  and  later.  Although  drawing  primarily 
on  ancient  geographers  (including  Ptolemy, 
Strabo,  and  Pausanias),  grammarians  (the  5th- 
C.  Oros  of  Miletos  and  others),  commentators  on 
Homer  (H.  Erbse,  Beiträge  zur  Überlieferung  der 
Iliasscholien  [Munich  1960]  251—69),  and  histori- 
ans  (Polybios,  etc.),  Stephen  on  occasion  gives 
contemporary  names  (the  Goths,  Anastasioupolis, 
George  Choirobosros);  there  is  always  the  pos- 
sibility  that  such  information  originated  with  Her- 
molaos  and  that  the  mention  of  Choiroboskos  is 
an  interpolation.  Stephen  was  a  Christian  who 
characterizes  Bethlehem  as  the  birthplace  “of  our 
God  and  Savior,”  yet  he  rarely  cites  Christian 
authors  (Eusebios  and  Synesios  are  each  men- 
tioned  once).  Stephen’s  geographical  knowledge 
is  poor  (J.  Pargoire,  EO  2  [1898-99]  206-14), 
and  his  etymologies  are  confused.  The  signih- 
cance  of  the  Ethniha  lies  more  in  its  preservation 
of  ancient  tradition  than  in  its  originality. 

ed.  Ethnicorum  quae  supersunt,  ed.  A.  Meineke  (Berlin 
1849),  with  corr.  R.  Reydell  in  Studi  in  onore  di  Anthos 
Ardizzoni,  vol.  1  (Rome  1978)  477-81. 

lit.  E.  Honigmann,  RE  2.R.  3  (1929)  2369-99.  A.  Diller, 
“The  Tradition  of  Stephanus  Byzantius,"  TAPA  6g  (1938) 
333-48.  -A.K. 

STEPHEN  OF  SOUGDAIA,  Iconodule  bishop  of 
Sougdaia  (Suroí);  saint;  born  village  of  Borisa- 
bos,  Cappadocia,  ca.700?,  died  Sougdaia  after 
787;  feastday  15  Dec.  Information  on  his  life  is 
found  in  the  Menologion  of  Basil  II,  the  Syn- 
axarion  of  Constantinople,  and  a  short  Greek  enko- 
mion ,  whereas  his  longer  vita  is  known  only  in  a 
I5th-C.  Slavo-Russian  version  (preserved  in  a  i6th- 
C.  MS).  The  data  about  Stephen  are  confusing 
(e.g.,  whether  he  was  educated  in  Athens  or  Con- 
stantinople),  and  the  chronology  inconsistent:  he 
was  supposedly  ordained  by  Patr.  Germanos  I 
(early  8th  C.),  but  also  sent  to  Sougdaia  by  Leo  V 
the  Armenian  (early  gth  C.).  Probably  he  was 
appointed  by  Leo  III,  recalled  by  Constantine  V, 
imprisoned,  and  released  through  the  interven- 
tion  of  an  influential  lady,  Irene,  identified  by 
Yestberg  ( infra )  as  wife  of  Constantine  V  and 


daughter  of  Theodore,  Khazar  ruler  of  Kerc.  The 
Slavo-Russian  version  of  Stephen’s  vita  became 
the  object  of  heated  controversy  because  it  men- 
tions  an  attack  of  the  Rus’  on  Crimea  led  by  prince 
Bravlin;  if  we  believe  the  vita,  this  would  be  evi- 
dence  of  the  first  attack  of  the  Rus’  on  Byz.  ter- 
ritory.  The  authenticity  of  the  vita,  however,  was 
denied  by  G.  da  Costa-Louillet  ( Bymnlion  15  [1941] 
242-44);  it  was  supported  with  qualification  by 
Vasiliev  ( Russian  Attack  81-83),  but  *s  accepted  by 
Soviet  scholars  (e.g.,  Levcenko,  Rus-VizOtn  50- 
55)- 

sources.  V.  Vasíl’evskij,  Russko-viiantijskija  issledouanija 
(St.  Petersburg  1893)  2:74-79,  w’ith  Slavo-Russian  version, 
80-103.  Vasil’evskij,  Trudy  3:72-98. 

lit.  BHG  1671.  F.  Vestberg,  “O  zitii  sv.  Stefana  Surof- 
skogo,"  VizVrem  14  (1909)  227-36.  -A.K. 


STEPHEN  OF  TARÒN.  See  Asolir. 

STEPHEN  SABAITES,  also  called  Mançür,  ha- 
giographer  and  hymnographer;  born  Damascus 
725?,  died  in  Lavra  of  St.  Sabas  in  Palestine  011  2 
Apr.  807  (S.  Eustratiades,  Nea  Sion  28  [1933] 
60  ìf).  Nephew  of  John  of  Damascus,  Stephen 
lived  in  the  Lavra  from  the  age  of  ten,  according 
to  his  vita  written  by  his  pupil  Leontios.  He  wrote 
the  Martyrdom  ( Martyrion )  of  20  monks  murdered 
in  the  Lavra  by  Arabs  in  797  as  well  as  various 
hymns.  He  can  also  be  identified  with  the  author 
of  the  Life  of  Romanos  the  Younger  (died  780) 
that  is  known  in  a  Georgian  translation  (P.  Pee- 
ters,  AB  30  [1911]  393—427).  I.  Phokylides  (Nea 
Sion  10  [1910]  64—75)  distinguished  the  hymnog- 
rapher  from  the  hero  of  the  vita  by  Leontios; 
Leontios,  however,  says  explicitly  that  his  Stephen 
produced  a  Diegesis  of  the  pillage  of  the  Lavra 
(AASS  Jul.  3:5786),  while  the  author  of  the  Mar- 
tyrdom  states  that  he  also  “wove  hymns”  (PPSb 
19.3,  p.39.29-30).  Stephen’s  poetry  includes  heir- 
moi,  kanones,  and  idiomela  (i.e.,  hymns  sung  to  a 
unique  melody)  that  were  dedicated  to  the  Virgin, 
saints,  and  festivals.  The  kanon  on  the  translation 
to  Bari  of  the  relics  of  Nicholas  of  Myra,  pre- 
served  under  Stephen’s  name,  cannot  be  his  work 
on  chronological  grounds. 

ed.  S.  Eustraúades,  “Stephanos  ho  poietes  ho  Sabaites,’ 
Nea  Sion  28  (1933)  651-73,  722-37;  29  (1934)  3-19;  n3-; 
30,  185-87.  A.  Papadopoulos-Rerameus,  “Exegesis  etoi 
martyrion  ton  hagion  pateron,”  PPSb  19.3  (1907)  1— 41» 
add.  R.P.  Blake,  AB  68  (1950)  27—43. 
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source.  Vita  by  Leontios — A/155  Jul.  3:504-84. 

lit.  Beck,  Kirche  507L  BHG  1670.  -A.K. 

STEPHEN  THE  PERSIAN,  chief  eunuch  and 
sakellarios  under  Justinian  II.  Theophanes  the 
Confessor  (Theoph.  367.16—17)  describes  him  as 
“lordly  and  authoritadve,  exceedingly  bloodthir- 
sty  and  cruel.”  Initially  in  charge  of  administering 
finances,  in  694  Stephen  was  also  made  respon- 
sible  for  supervising  Justinian’s  building  projects, 
including  additions  to  the  Great  Palace.  Ste- 
phen’s  harsh  treatment  of  contractors  and  labor- 
ers  greatly  increased  popular  dissatisfaction  with 
Jusdnian.  Theophanes  (367.18-21)  also  reports 
that  he  whipped  Justinian’s  mother  Anastasia  while 
the  emperor  was  away.  During  the  uprising  of 
695  a  mob  seized  Stephen  and  dragged  him  along 
the  Mese  to  the  Forum  Bovis,  where  he  was  burned 
alive. 

lit.  Stratos,  Byzanlium  5:67-73.  Guilland,  Institutions 
1:360.  -P.A.H. 

STEPHEN  THE  YOUNGER,  saint;  born  Con- 
stantinople  ca.713,  died  Constantinople  28  Nov. 
764  (O.  Volk,  LThK  9:1049),  a  date  questioned 
by  G.  Huxley  (GRBS  18  [1977]  105—07);  feastday 
28  Nov.  A  lateborn  son  of  a  craftsman,  Stephen 
was  baptized  by  Patr.  Germanos  I.  His  parents 
brought  him  to  Mt.  Auxentios,  where  he  lived  as 
a  hermit  and  worked  as  a  calligrapher.  After  the 
death  of  John,  his  spiritual  father,  Stephen  founded 
a  monastery  that  became,  according  to  his  ha- 
giographer,  a  center  of  monastic  resistance  against 
the  Iconoclastic  policy  of  Constantine  V.  Sup- 
posedly  Stephen  advised  the  monks  to  flee  to  the 
Black  Sea,  Rome,  Lycia,  and  elsewhere.  After  his 
refusal  to  accept  the  local  council  of  Hieria  in 
754,  he  was  accused  of  illegally  tonsuring  an  im- 
perial  favorite,  George  Synkletos,  brought  to  Con- 
stantinople  and  executed  after  long  confinement 
and  tortures.  Stephen  the  Deacon,  author  of  Ste- 
phen’s  vita,  notes  that  he  wrote  it  42  years  after 
Stephen’s  martyrdom  (in  traditional  chronology 
ca.806). 

The  vita  is  full  of  precious  details,  for  example, 
the  procedure  of  “washing-away”  the  monastic 
habit  from  George  Synkletos.  The  role  of  icons  is 
prominent:  an  icon  of  the  Virgin  predicted  Ste- 
phen’s  birth,  and  icons  helped  heal  a  blind  man 
(Sevcenko,  “Hagiography”  120).  Many  passages 


of  the  vita  were  borrowed  from  the  Life  of  Eu- 
thymios  the  Great  by  Cyril  of  Srythopolis  (J. 
Gill,  OrChrP  6  [1940]  114—20).  The  vita  influ- 
enced  many  authors  who  wrote  on  Iconoclasm, 
for  instance,  George  Hamartolos.  Another  vita 
was  written  by  Symeon  Metaphrastes. 

Representation  in  Art.  The  portrait  of  Stephen 
differs  from  those  of  other  monks  in  that,  as  the 
great  martyr  of  Iconoclasm,  he  holds  an  icon  or 
icon  diptych,  which  usually  bears  the  bust  figures 
of  Christ  and  the  Virgin.  At  the  Enkleistra  of  St. 
Neophytos,  he  holds  a  large  icon  of  the  type 
known  as  the  Virgin  Eleousa,  perhaps  meant  to 
represent  the  famous  nearby  icon  of  the  Virgin 
Kykkotissa.  Stephen  is  depicted  as  still  fairly  young, 
with  black  hair  and  beard.  His  death  by  dragging 
is  illustrated  in  one  MS  of  the  menologion  of  Sy- 
meon  Metaphrastes  (Athos,  Doch.  5,  fol.254r).  He 
is  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  Triumph  of  Ortho- 
doxy  on  a  i4th-C.  icon  in  the  British  Museum. 

source.  PG  100:1069-186.  Simeone  Metafraste,  Vita  di  s. 
Stefano  minore,  ed.  F.  Iadevaia  (Messina  1984),  rev.  E.  Fol- 
lieri,  BZ  79  (1986)  144. 

lit.  BHG  1666-16678.  Vasil’evskij,  Trudy  2:297-350. 
M.F.  Rouan,  “Une  lecture  ‘iconoclaste’  de  la  Vie  d’Étienne 
le  Jeune,”  TM  8  (1981)  415-36.  C.  Weigert,  LCI  8:404!. 
Mouriki,  Nea  Moni  156-58.  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 

STETHATOS,  NIKETAS,  theologian,  monk,  and 
probably,  at  the  end  of  his  life,  hegoumenos  of 
Stoudios;  born  1005?,  died  Constantinople 
ca.io90.  A  disciple  of  Symeon  the  Theologian, 
Stethatos  (ErrjÖâroç)  wrote  his  vita  and  published 
his  works.  Apparently  Stethatos  polemicized  against 
Michael  I  Keroularios  concerning  the  right  of 
Stoudite  deacons  to  wear  girdles  (z onai).  In  1054 
he  participated  in  the  dispute  against  the  Latins, 
but  his  tone  was  relatively  moderate;  Humbert 
declared  that  Stethatos  eventually  yielded  and  be- 
came  the  legate’s  friend  (PL  143:1001).  Unlike 
Symeon,  Stethatos  ascribed  grcat  importancc  to 
hierarchy:  in  accordance  with  pseudo-DiONYSios 
the  Areopagite  he  regarded  the  earthly  hier- 
archy  as  resembling  the  celestial  one.  In  Stetha- 
tos’s  theology  there  is  no  place  for  an  agonizing 
search  for  salvation,  as  in  Symeon:  man  is  the 
summit  of  creation,  the  king  of  creatures,  and, 
having  both  soul  and  body,  he  mediates  between 
the  world  and  God.  The  historical  Eden  is  of  no 
avail  now;  the  visible  world  is  a  paradise  from 
which  man  can  rise  to  God  by  understanding  the 
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symbolism  and  significance  of  intelligible  objects. 
Stethatos  also  wrote  discourses  against  the  Jews 
and  Armenians. 

ED.  Opuscules  et  lettres,  ed.  J.  Darrouzès  (Paris  1961). 
Mystika  syngrammata ,  ed.  P.  Chrestou  (Thessalonike  1959). 
“Vie  de  Syméon  le  Nouveau  Théologien,”  ed.  I.  Hausherr, 
G.  Horn,  OrChrAn  12  (1928)  2—228. 

lit.  Beck,  Kirche  535-38.  D.  Tsames,  He  teleiosis  tou 
anthropou  kata  Niketan  ton  Stethalon  (Thessalonike  1971).  J. 
van  Rossum,  “Reflections  on  Byzantine  Ecclesiology:  Ni- 
cetas  Stethatos’  ‘On  the  Hierarchy,’  ”  SVThQ  25  (1981)  75- 
83.  -A.K. 

STICHARION  (crTi^áptou),  a  long  tunic  with 
sleeves,  the  primary  vestment  of  the  higher  orders 
of  the  Orthodox  clergy  (deacons  and  above).  It 
was  usually  made  of  Iinen  or  silk  and  could  be  of 
any  color.  The  sticharìon  of  a  bishop  was  adorned 
with  two  pairs  of  dark  vertical  stripes  called  pota- 
moi  (see  Clavus);  the  sticharion  of  a  deacon  was 
usually  plain  white,  to  judge  by  representations, 
and  was  never  belted. 

lit.  Bernadakis,  “Ornements  liturgiques”  i2gf.  Braun, 
Liturgische  Gewandung  92—101.  -N.P.S. 

STICHERARION  ( crTLfflpápion ),  a  liturgical  MS 
with  musical  notation,  containing  the  stichera 
for  Orthros  and  Vespers  services  throughout  the 
year.  Three  sets  of  slichera  make  up  the  bulk  of  a 
complete  sticherarion :  from  the  Menaion,  from  the 
Triodion  and  the  Penterostarion,  and  from  the 
Ortoechos;  stichera  were  also  frequently  included 
for  special  saints’  days  or  feasts  of  local  signifi- 
cance.  Presumably  because  of  the  sheer  mass  of 
material  involved,  the  sets  of  stichera  were  often 
divided  into  separate  volumes.  An  tith-C.  revi- 
sion  of  the  sticherarion  (with  some  saints’  days 
removed)  continued  in  use  until  the  i5th  C.,  when 
more  florid  melodies  replaced  the  previous  syl- 
labic  style.  Several  hundred  sticheraria  survive,  each 
normally  containing  about  2,000  stichera. 

ed.  C.  H0eg,  H.J.W.  Tillyard,  E.  Wellesz,  Sticherarium 
(Vindob.  theol.  gr.  181)  (Copenhagen  1935).  E.  Wellesz,  Die 
Hymnen  des  Sticherarium  für  September  (Copenhagen  1936). 
H.J.W.  Tillyard,  The  Hymns  of  the  Sticherarium  for  Nooember 
(Copenhagen  1938). 

lit.  Wellesz,  Music  1 4 2  f ,  244^  D.  Stefanovic  in  The  New 
Grove  Dietionary  of  Music  and Musicians,  ed.  S.  Sadie  (London 
1980)  18:140.  -E.M.J. 

STICHERON  (tTTixr)póv,  from  crTcyoç,  “verse”), 
a  hymn,  a  form  of  troparion,  sung  during  Or- 
thros  and  Yespers  after  a  “verse”  of  a  psalm 


(usually  the  last  three  to  six  verses).  Of  many 
varieties  ( anastasimon ,  “On  the  Resurrection,” 
theotorion,  “On  the  Theotokos,”  etc.,  or  appro- 
priate  to  a  feast  or  a  saint),  they  are  written  in 
rhythmic  prose  and  offer  meditations  suitable  for 
the  day.  As  with  the  heirmoi  in  the  Heirmologion, 
the  melodies  for  the  slichera  (normally  syllabic  and 
without  ornamentation)  would  be  marked  as  either 
unique  (idiomela)  or  modeled  on  others  (proso- 
moiá).  Stichera  were  assembled  in  a  sticherarion. 

lit.  Wellesz,  Music  243-45.  Szövérffy,  Hymnography 
2:231-306.  -E.M.J. 

STICHOS  (orí^oç,  lit.  “line”),  the  basic  entry  in  a 
praktikon  or  kodix,  the  smallest  fiscal  unit  and 
the  nucleus  of  cadastral  organization,  so  called 
because  originally,  or  customarily,  the  entire  sti- 
chos  was  entered  on  a  single  line  of  the  kodix. 
Stichoi  were  normally  composed  of  three  parts: 
(1)  the  name  of  the  taxpayer  responsible  for  pay- 
ing  the  tax  (in  the  kodix  this  was  not  necessarily 
the  person  who  actually  worked  the  land;  in  the 
praktikon,  other  members  of  the  taxpayer’s  house- 
hold  were  usually  listed  as  well);  (2)  a  description 
of  the  stasis  of  the  taxpayer  (in  the  kodix,  only 
immovable  properties  are  listed;  in  the  praktikon, 
immovables  as  well  as  animals  owned  by  the  tax- 
payer);  and  (3)  the  telos  the  taxpayer  owed  the 
fisc  (for  the  kodix)  or  his  lord  (for  the  prraktikon). 
By  semantic  transference,  stichos  was  occasionally 
used  in  the  ìoth—  i2th  C.  to  denote  the  properties 
themselves. 

lit.  Svoronos,  Cadastre  22-24.  -M.B. 

STIGME.  See  Hour. 

STILBES,  CONSTANTINE,  rhetorician  and  poet, 
didaskalos  (teacher)  at  the  Patriarchal  School  in 
Constantinople,  metropolitan  of  Kyzikos  (under 
the  name  of  Cyril)  from  ca.1204.  Stilbes  (SnA/îijç) 
devoted  two  (?)  poems  to  fires  in  Constantinople — 
those  of  1197  and  1 198  according  to  Ch.  Loparev 
(VizObozr  3  [1917]  72-88),  whereas  Browning 
considers  the  verses  to  be  two  redactions  of  the 
same  poem  (“Patriarchal  School”  27,  n.i).  His 
speech  to  Alexios  III  (ed.  R.  Browning,  Bymntion 
28  [1958—59]  36—40;  see  J.  Darrouzès,  REB  18 
[1960]  184-87)  describes  the  political  situation  of 
ca.  1192/3.  Stilbes  also  wrote  a  discourse  against 
the  Latins  and  speeches  addressed  to  Patr.  George 
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II  Xiphilinos  as  well  as  letters  (e.g.,  U.  Criscuolo, 
RSBS  3  [1984]  11  —  19)  ar|d  educational  treatises. 
In  a  short  note  (ed.  W.  Lackner,  JÒB  34  (1984] 
107—21),  Stilbes  indicated  that  there  were  multi- 
ple  forgeries  of  Chrysostom’s  works;  the  reader 
should  not  be  deceived  by  the  antiquity  of  the 
MSS,  but  distinguish  authentic  texts  from  the  false 
ones  by  examining  the  tenets,  vocabulary,  hgures 
of  speech,  rhyme,  structure,  and  other  points  of 
style. 

ed.  J.  Darrouzès,  “Le  mémoire  de  Constantin  Stilbes 
contre  Ies  Latins,”  REB  21  (1963)  61-91.  U.  Criscuolo, 
“Nuovi  contributi  alla  storia  letteraria  del  XII  secolo:  inediti 
di  Costantino  Stilbes,”  SBNG  293-99.  Idem,  “Didascalia  e 
versi  di  Costantino  Stilbes,”  Diptycha  2  (1980-81)  83-94. 
La  prolusione  del  maestro  dell' Aposlolo ,  ed.  L.R.  Cresci  (Mes- 
sina  1987). 

lit.  Browning,  “Patriarchal  School”  26-32.  -A.K. 


STILICHO  (SrtAtyojL'),  magister  militum  and  vir- 
tual  ruler  of  the  West  (395-408);  died  Ravenna 
22/3  Aug.  408.  Son  of  a  Vandal  father  and  a 
Roman  mother,  Stilicho  rose  through  the  army; 
married  Serena,  the  adopted  daughter  of  Theo- 
dosios  I;  and  commanded  the  emperor’s  troops 
against  the  usurper  Eugenius  in  394.  Named  ma- 
gister  militum  praesentalis  in  the  same  year,  he  used 
the  office  as  the  basis  of  personal  power.  Theo- 
dosios  made  Stilicho  guardian  of  his  son  Honori- 
us  in  395,  and  he  had  de  facto  control  of  both 
Eastern  and  Western  armies.  Stilicho’s  campaigns 
against  Alaric  in  Greece  were  hindered  by  rivalry 
between  Rufinus  and  Eutropios,  and  Stilicho  was 
briefly  declared  a  public  enemy  in  Constantinople. 
Named  consul  in  400  and  again  in  405,  Stilicho 
put  an  end  to  the  revo!t  of  Gildo  in  Africa  and 
forestalled  several  barbarian  invasions  of  Italy. 
His  daughters  Maria  and  Thermantia  married 
Honorius  in  turn.  Upon  the  death  of  Arkadios  in 
408,  Stilicho  suggested  that  he  be  sent  to  rule  the 
East,  but  his  enemies  convinced  Honorius  that 
Stilicho  was  scheming  against  the  Theodosian  house 
(Zosim.  5  31-34),  and  he  was  executed.  Stilicho 
was  the  archetypal  barbarian  magister  militum  who 
exercised  power  in  the  name  of  a  weak  emperor. 

Stilicho  is  depicted  on  one  leaf  of  a  diptych  in 
Monza  (Delbrück,  Consulardiptychen,  no.63),  with 
Serena  and  their  son  Eucherius  on  the  companion 
leaf.  A  challenge  to  this  identification  (K.J.  Shel- 
ton,JbAChr  25  [1982]  132-71)  is  to  be  rejected. 

lit.  S.  Mazzarino,  Stilicone  (Rome  1942).  Al.  Cameron, 
“Theodosius  the  Great  and  the  Regency  of  Stilico,"  Haruard 


Studies  in  Classical  Philology  73  (1969)  247-80.  O’Flynn, 
Generalissimos  14-62.  H.R.  Minn,  “Stiiicho  and  the  Demise 
of  the  Western  Empire,”  Prudentia  4  (1972)  23—32. 

-T.E.G.,  A.C. 

STILO,  small  town  in  southeastern  Calabria. 
Owing  to  the  presence  of  two  Greek  monasteries, 
St.  Leontios  and  St.  John  Theristes  (S.  Giovanni 
Vecchio),  whose  archives  have  been  partly  pre- 
served,  Stilo  is  much  better  documented  for  the 
1  ith-i2th  C.  than  any  other  medieval  Calabrian 
town.  The  archive  of  St.  John  Theristes  (founded 
by  Gerasimos  Athoulinos  in  the  mid-i  ìth  C.)  con- 
tains  51  Greek  documents,  only  one  of  which  was 
issued  before  the  Norman  conquest  of  1071.  This 
act  of  1054  testifies  to  a  division  of  a  significant 
property  among  seven  parties  that  seem  to  have 
possessed  it  in  common  from  approximately  900. 

The  so-called  Cattolica  at  Stilo  is  probably  the 
best  known  monument  of  Byz.  southern  Italy. 
The  date  and  circumstances  of  its  foundation  are 
unknown.  It  is  a  tiny  (7.4  X  7.5  m)  five-domed 
building  like  S.  Marco  at  Rossano  but  more  re- 
fined,  with  four  spoliate  columns  instead  of  piers 
and  brick  masonry  rather  than  local  stone.  Sug- 
gested  datings  range  from  the  ìoth  to  the  i3th 
C.;  Rrautheimer  ( infra )  favors  the  ìoth. 

source.  S.G.  Mercati,  C.  Giannelli,  A.  Guillou,  Saint- 
Jean-Thénstès  ( 1054-1 264)  (Vatican  1980). 

lit.  Aggiornamento  Bertawc  4:303-08,  317-19.  Rraut- 
heimer,  ECBArch  402L  -A.K.,  D.K. 

STIPULATION  ( ôfjiohoyía ),  in  Roman  law,  was 
an  oral  contract  based  on  the  exchange  of 
promises  in  question-and-answer  form;  it  was  uni- 
lateral  in  the  sense  that  it  imposed  an  obligation 
only  on  the  promiser.  It  is  generally  accepted  that 
in  the  postclassical  era  the  verbal  contract  lost  its 
previous  significance  (e.g.,  Taubenschlag,  Law  of 
GRE  396f).  F.  de  Visscher  ( Eos  48.2  [1956-57] 
161—69),  however,  considers  the  formulaic  rlanse 
of  the  papyri — eperotetheis  homologesa,  “after  being 
asked,  I  stipulated” — not  as  an  empty  phrase  but 
as  local  notarial  practice. 

By  the  7th  C.  the  terminology  of  the  stipulation 
was  being  used  in  the  context  of  pious  donations. 
For  example,  in  describing  the  charitable  action 
of  a  man  who  “loaned”  50  miliaresia  to  the  poor 
in  a  church,  John  Moschos  (PG  87:3060^)  used 
the  verb  rogeuein,  a  typical  Latin  term  for  ques- 
tioning  in  a  stipulation.  In  later  documents  one 
of  the  formulaic  eperoteseis  (“askings”)  became  an 
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element  of  the  guarantee  clause:  the  sellers  pro- 
vided  the  purchaser  “with  a  full  defensio  and  other 
legal  asphaleia  (guarantee)  and  eperotesis ”  ( Lavra  2, 
no.83.3— 4,  a.1290?).  Another  element  of  the  stip- 
ulation  formula,  the  homologia,  was  also  applied 
to  written  contracts — one  could  “stipulate  the  deed 
of  purchase”  (Docheiar.,  no.35.25,  a.1361). 

The  names  of  specific  Roman  types  of  stipula- 
tion  are  attested  in  later  documents.  A  charter  of 
1081  mentions  the  Roman  acceptilatio  and  Aqui- 
lian  sdpulation  (eperotesú — Lavra  1,  no.42.5)  that 
was  formerly  a  means  of  discharging  any  debts 
between  two  parties;  here,  however,  the  terms 
have  a  different  meaning  and  describe  a  regular 
transfer  of  ownership  for  which  24  litrai  were 
paid. 

lit.  Buckland,  Roman  Law  434—45-  -A.K. 

STIRRUP  (< TKáha ).  The  iron  stirrup,  which  was 
unlcnown  to  the  Romans,  was  first  mentioned  in 
the  early  7th-C.  Strategihon  of  Maurice  (Strat.  Mau- 
rik.  p.80.41— 42);  it  probably  entered  the  empire 
via  the  Avars.  An  ivory  in  Baltimore  (Volbach, 
Elfenbeinarbeiten,  no.86b),  now  said  to  be  of  the 
mid-7th  C.,  shows  an  emperor  (with  bare  feet!) 
using  stirrups.  On  an  8th-C.  textile  from  Mozac, 
now  in  Lyons  (Beckwith,  ECBA,  fig.  144),  given  to 
Pepin  by  Constantine  V,  emperors  use  stirrups  as 
they  spear  lions.  Stirrups  occur  regularly  in  post- 
Iconoclastic  representations  of  riders  except,  no- 
tably,  in  the  ìoth-C.  Joshua  Roll. 

It  should  be  noted  that  from  the  7th  to  the  1  ìth 
C.  the  sdrrup  facilitated  the  rider’s  mounting  of 
the  horse,  but  did  not  serve  to  anchor  him  in  the 
saddle.  The  cavalry  could  wield  lances  and  bows 
well  without  the  use  of  stirrups. 

lit.  J.  Werner,  “Ein  byzantinischer  ‘Steigbügel’  aus  Car- 
iíin  Grad,”  in  Carilin  Grad,  vol.  1,  ed.  N.  Duval,  V.  Popovic 
(Belgrade-Rome  1984)  147-55.  Bivar,  “Cavalry”  271-91. 
J.  Wiita,  “The  Ethnika  in  Byzantine  Military  Treatises” 
(Ph.D.  diss.,  Univ.  of  Minn.,  1977)  347-69.  -A.C.,  E.M. 

STOA  (aroá),  generally,  a  long  narrow,  rectan- 
gular  building  with  colonnades  on  both  short  sides 
and  along  one  long  side;  also  a  freestanding  co- 
lonnade  or  portico.  Stoas  usually  enclosed  the 
sides  of  an  agora  and  were  used  to  line  important 
streets  in  front  of  public  buildings.  As  such  they 
were  found  in  all  cities  of  the  late  Roman  Empire. 
As  noted  by  Downey  (infra),  the  term  was  used  by 


Byz.  writers  to  denote  any  building  or  part  thereof 
that  consisted  basically  of  columns  supporting  a 
roof.  The  term  remained  in  use  for  a  long  time: 
Choniates  (Nik.Chon.  554.22)  knew  stoas — along 
with  agoras — as  the  main  element  in  Constantin- 
opolitan  architecture. 

lit.  G.  Downey,  “On  Some  Posi-Classical  Greek  Archi- 
tectural  Terms,”  TAPA  77  (1946)  22-34.  Janin,  CP  byz. 
87-94-  -M.J.,  A.K. 

STOBAIOS  (Sro^aîoç),  more  correctly  John  of 
Stobi  in  Macedonia,  writer;  fl.  4th/5th  C.  For  the 
edification  of  his  son  Septimios,  Stobaios  ex- 
cerpted  Greek  literature  from  Homer  to  The- 
mistios,  arranging  the  extracts  in  a  form  of  an- 
thology  (florilegium)  under  various  headings 
denoting  material  objects  or  ethical  topics,  the 
whole  in  four  books  ultimately  divided  into  two 
volumes  entitled  Eclogues  and  Anthology.  Its  pro- 
nounced  Neoplatonism  and  avoidance  of  Chris- 
tian  authors  suggests  a  defiantly  pagan  posture 
on  his  part.  Photios  (Bibl.,  cod.167)  thought  it  a 
useful  synthesis  for  those  who  had  read  the  orig- 
inals  in  full,  a  short  cut  to  learning  for  those  who 
had  not.  Byz.  used  Stobaios  extensively  (cf.  the 
important  ìoth-C.  MS,  Vienna,  ÖNB,  philol.  gr. 
67),  and  his  predilections  helped  to  shape  Byz. 
taste,  e.g.,  his  weakness  for  Theognis  helped  give 
that  poet  a  particularly  rich  MS  tradition. 

ed.  Anthologium  (including  Eclogues),  ed.  C.  Wachsmuth, 
O.  Hense,  5  vols.  (Berlin  1884-1912). 

lit.  S.  Luria,  “Entstellungen  des  Klassikertextes  bei  Sto- 
baios,”  RhM  78  (1929)  81-104.  K.  Wachsmuth,  Studien  zu 
den  griechischen  Florílegien  (Berlin  1882;  rp.  Amsterdam 
1971).  A.L.  Di  Lello-Finuoli,  “A  proposito  di  alcuni  codici 
Trincavelliani,”RSBV  14-16  (1977-79)  349-76.  D.  Camp- 
bell,  “Stobaeus  and  Early  Greek  Lyric  Poetry,”  in  Greeh 
Poetry  and  Philosophy:  Studies  in  Honour  of  Leonard  Woodbury, 
ed.  D.E.  Gerber  (Chico,  Calif.,  1984)  51—57.  -B.B. 

STOBI  (2tó)3oi),  a  Roman  municipium  in  northern 
Macedonia,  in  the  Vardar  valley,  on  the  route 
connecting  Thessalonike  with  the  middle  Danube. 
The  ancient  city,  with  its  orthogonal  street  plan, 
was  destroyed  in  the  3rd  C.  and  replaced  by  a 
new  urban  plan,  with  a  zigzagging  main  street  of 
varying  widths;  the  ancient  theater  was  aban- 
doned  in  the  4th  C.  The  zenith  of  late  Roman 
Stobi  is  variously  dated  to  the  5th  C.  (e.g.,  Kitzin- 
ger)  or  the  4th  C.  (I.  Mikulcic  in  Palast  und  Hütte 
[Mainz  1982]  536).  To  this  period  belong  six 
“palaces”  (e.g.,  the  so-called  Fuller’s  house)  and 
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various  churches:  the  episcopal  basilica,  or  that  of 
Bishop  Philip;  the  Old  Basilica  below  the  level  of 
Philip’s  church;  the  North  and  Central  Basilicas, 
the  latter  being  erected  on  the  site  of  a  synagogue 
destroyed  between  457  and  474;  basilicas  outside 
the  city  walls,  etc.  In  some  basilicas  floor  mosaics 
and  sculptures  were  found  as  well  as  church  fur- 
niture,  crosses,  etc.  Geometric  pavements  in  the 
Old  Basilica  were  laid  in  two  phases.  An  inscrip- 
tion  included  in  the  second-phase  work  praises  a 
bishop  named  Eustathios  for  renewing  the  church 
(R.  Kolarik,  DOP  41  [1987]  295-306). 

In  386  Stobi  became  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Macedonia  II  (Salutaris).  It  sustained  damage 
from  an  attack  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  479  and  from 
the  earthquake  of  518.  The  splendid  “palaces” 
were  replaced  by  huts.  In  the  6th  C.  Stobi  ceased 
to  be  an  urban  center,  even  though  its  bishops 
are  known  until  692,  and  the  refurbishing  of  the 
old  templon  in  the  basilica  of  Philip  is  dated  in 
the  8th  C.  (I.  Nikolajevic,  ZRV1  4  [1956]  t57f)- 
Stobi  was  occupied  by  the  Slavs,  whose  tombs 
between  the  North  and  Central  Basilicas  are  of 
the  9th-i2th  C. 

The  phrourion  of  Stypeion  captured  by  Basil  II 
in  1014  (Skyl.  35 1.4-5)  *s  usually  identified  as 
Stobi;  more  questionable  is  Stobi’s  identification 
as  the  Stoumpion  attacked  by  the  “Vlachs”  ca.  1 191 
(Nik.Chon.  434.16).  B.  Saria  ( RE  2.R.  4  [1932] 
5 1  f )  hypothesizes  that  the  unnamed  “grad”  (for- 
tress)  in  a  chrysobull  of  1372—75  ( Pantel .,  p.170: 
an  interpolation  in  the  version  B,  lines  35—37) 
may  be  Stobi,  by  then  possibly  in  ruins. 

lit.  Studies  in  the  Antiquilies  of  Stobi,  ed.  Dj.  Mano-Zeissi, 
J.  Wiseman,  3  vols.  (Belgrade  ig73-Titov  Veles  1983).  J. 
Wiseman,  Stobi  (Belgrade  1973).  E.  Kitzinger,  “A  Survey 
of  the  Early  Christian  Town  of  Stobi,”  DOP  3  (1946)  81- 
162.  B.  Aleksova,  “The  Early  Christian  Basilicas  in  Stobi,” 
CorsiRao  33  (1986)  13-81.  -A.K. 

STOICISM,  philosophical  school  founded  in  the 
4th  C.  b.c.  by  Zeno  of  Rition,  Cleanthes,  and 
Chrysippus,  disappeared  by  the  3rd  C.  a.d.  Its 
doctrines,  however,  as  conveyed  in  the  works  of 
Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius  and  as  assimilated 
in  Neoplatonism  and  patristic  theology  remained 
very  much  alive  in  Byz.  If  the  claim,  in  Stoic 
physics,  that  all  reality  is  corporeal  and  that  matter 
is  structured  by  an  immanent  god  ( logos  or  pneuma ) 
was  not  acceptable  to  Byz.  Christians,  the  vision 
of  the  cosmos  as  a  complex  unified  rational  whole 


seemed  to  some  to  express  the  idea  of  divine 
providence.  Elements  of  Stoic  logic  survived  ìn 
Byz.  as  incorporated  in  Neoplatonic  interpreta- 
tions  of  Aristotelian  logic. 

It  was  esp.  Stoic  ethics,  however,  that  proved 
popular  in  Byz.  as  providing  a  means  for  formu- 
lating  the  Christian  and  in  particular  the  monastic 
way  of  life.  According  to  this  ethics,  virtue  (equated 
with  wisdom)  is  cultivated  by  the  control  of  our 
judgment  as  to  what  is  good  and  bad.  The  pur- 
pose  is  liberation  from  enslavement  to  our  pas- 
sions  ( pathe )  and  to  externals,  such  as  riches  and 
fame,  which  are  not  in  our  power  and  therefore 
not  “goods,”  but  rather  “indifferents.”  The  good, 
or  happiness,  is  then  freedom  from  external  in- 
fluences  (apatheia)  and  control  of  one’s  judgment, 
which  alone  is  in  one’s  power.  Continual  exercise 
in  correct  action  and  judgment  is  required  by  the 
learner  in  order  to  advance  toward  the  ideal  of 
the  virtuous  life  (prokope). 

The  adaptability  of  these  ethical  concepts  and 
the  interest  taken  in  them  in  monastic  circles  can 
be  traced  in  the  fortune  of  Epictetus’s  Manual,  of 
which  a  number  of  Byz.  Christian  paraphrases, 
adaptations,  and  commentaries  are  known,  some 
attributed  to  appropriate  monastic  heroes,  St.  An- 
tony  the  great  and  Neilos  of  Ankyra.  The 
popular  appeal  of  Stoic  ethics  can  also  be  traced 
in  the  Byz.  fortune  of  various  stoicizing  moraliz- 
ing  anthologies  of  late  antiquity  (sayings  of  the 
“seven  sages,”  those  ascribed  to  Democritus,  etc.) 
and  of  the  larger  excerpts  from  Epictetus  and 
other  Stoic  authors  contained  in  Byz.  moralizing 
anthologies  such  as  the  Loci  communes  attributed 
to  Maximos  the  Confessor  (PG  91:721  —  1018)  and 
the  Melissa.  Byz.  scholars  also  took  an  interest  in 
the  Stoic  philosophers:  Photios  read  Epictetus,  as 
did  Arethas  of  Caesarea,  who  also  had  a  copy 
made  of  Marcus  Aurelius’s  Meditations.  Latin  Stoic 
sources  were  used  by  Barlaam  of  Calabria  in  his 
Ethics  accordiug  lo  iìie  Stoics  (PG  151:1341—64). 

lit.  F.  Sandbach,  The  Stoics  (London  1975).  M.  Span- 
neut,  Le  stoìcisme  des  Pères  de  l’église  (Paris  1957).  Idem, 
DictSpir  4  (1960)  830-49.  Idem,  “Stoîcisme  byzantin  autour 
du  IXe  siècle  d’après  un  document  inédit,”  in  Unicersitas: 
Mélanges  de  science  religieuse  (Lille  1977)  63-79.  -D.O’M. 

STOTZAS  (Zxó r£aç),  soldier  in  the  army  of  Beli- 
sarios;  retainer  (doryphoros)  of  an  officer  Marti- 
nos;  died  Thacia  (Africa)  end  of  545.  When  the 
soldiers  of  the  expeditionary  force  in  Africa  re- 
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belled  against  Solomon  on  27  May  536,  they 
elected  Stotzas  their  Ieader.  The  main  reason  for 
the  mutiny  was  Solomon’s  decision  to  ascribe  to 
the  state  or  the  imperial  domain  lands  confiscated 
from  the  Vandals  that  the  soldiers  wanted  to 
apportion  among  themselves.  Solomon  fled  to  Sic- 
ily,  but  Belisarios  managed  to  drive  Stotzas  to 
Numidia.  Some  Moors  and  many  fugitive  slaves 
joined  the  revolt.  Germanos  defeated  Stotzas  at 
Scalae  Veteres;  he  barely  escaped.  In  544  a  few 
soldiers  supported  by  the  Moors  rose  again  in 
revolt;  Solomon  soon  fell  in  battle.  Stotzas  was 
active  in  Byzacena  and  seized  Hadrumetum,  but 
soon  was  killed  in  single  combat  by  John,  son  of 
Sisiniolos,  commander  of  the  Byz.  troops;  none- 
theless,  the  insurgency  continued  until  it  was 
crushed  in  the  winter  of  545/6. 

lit.  W.E.  Kaegi,  “Arianism  and  the  Byzantine  Army  in 
Africa  533-546,”  Traditw  21  (1965)  43-50.  Pringle,  Defence 
25-32.  -A.K. 


STOUDIOS  MONASTERY  (Imrahor  Camii),  lo- 
cated  in  the  Psamathia  regìon  of  Constantinople. 
Dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist  (the  Prodro- 
mos),  the  monastery  was  founded  by  a  certain 
Stoudios,  not  in  463  (as  in  Theophanes)  but  be- 
fore  454  (C.  Mango,  BMGS  4  [1978]  115—22). 
Brick  stamps  uncovered  in  recent  excavations  sug- 
gest  that  the  church  was  begun  in  450  (U.  Pesch- 
low,  JÖB  32.4  [1982]  429—33).  Its  official  name 
was  the  monastery  of  the  Prodromos  ton  Stoudiou 
(tôjv  S.tovòíov)  or  en  tois  Stoudiou.  The  Stoudios 
monastery  first  attained  prominence  at  the  end  of 
the  8th  C.  during  the  controversy  over  Icono- 
clasm,  when  it  was  a  bulwark  of  support  for 
image  veneration  under  the  leadership  of  its  cel- 
ebrated  hegoumenos,  Theodore  of  Stoudios.  The 
rules  established  by  Theodore  (catecheses),  his 
diatheke,  and  other  sources  ( hypotyposis  ascribed  to 
Theodore),  provide  informadon  on  the  organi- 
zation  of  the  monastery:  the  number  of  monks  is 
calculated  at  700  (surely  an  exaggerated  figure, 
unless  it  includes  monks  in  outlying  metochia); 
for  their  support  the  monastery  was  granted  (un- 
der  Empress  Irene?)  a  stipend  ( basilihoi  eisodoi );  it 
also  possessed  lands,  gardens,  vineyards,  water 
mills,  livestock,  a  wharf  with  boats,  workshops. 
The  monks  had  to  work  on  the  land  or  in  work- 
shops,  in  the  kitchen  or  refectory,  to  fish  or  to 
tend  livestock.  The  monastery  tried  to  be  self- 


Stoudios  Monastery.  Church  of  St.  John,  Istanbul. 
North  colonnade  and  east  end  of  the  church. 


sufficient.  Theodore’s  reforms  followed  the  gen- 
eral  outlines  of  the  ideal  roinobion  of  Basil  the 
Great,  although  Basil  was  not  his  only  source  (J. 
Leroy,  Irénihon  52  [1979]  491—506).  In  the  early 
gth  C.  the  monastery  became  a  center  of  intellec- 
tual  activity,  where  hymnography  and  a  scrip- 
torium  flourished  (Lemerle,  Humanism  137—46). 

In  the  political  struggles  of  the  9th  C.  Stoudios 
maintained  an  independent  position  against  both 
the  emperor  (in  the  Moechian  Controversy) 
and  the  patriarch,  accusing  both  Patr.  Tarasios 
and  Nikephoros  I  of  inconsistency  in  their  resis- 
tance  to  the  Iconoclasts;  Patr.  Methodios  con- 
demned  the  Stoudite  leaders  Athanasios  and  Nau- 
kratios,  insisting  that  they  should  obey  the  patriarch 
rather  than  criticize  him.  In  this  situation  the 
monastery  sought  an  alliance  with  the  papacy. 
After  the  conflict  over  the  Tetragamy  of  Leo  VI 
in  the  early  ìoth  C.,  the  Stoudios  came  to  an 
understanding  with  the  emperors  and  subse- 
quently  provided  them  with  candidates  for  the 
posts  of  synkellos  and  patriarch  (Antony  III  [974- 
79],  Alexios  Stoudites,  and  Dositheos  [1189- 
91]).  The  monastery  also  served  as  a  place  of 
confinement  for  unsuccessful  rebels  and  deposed 
emperors  (e.g.,  Michael  V  Ralaphates,  Isaac  I 
Komnenos,  and  Michael  VII  Doukas).  The  rules 
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of  Theodore  served  as  a  model  for  the  organiza- 
tion  of  several  monasteries,  including  some  on 
Mt.  Athos.  The  Stoudios  played  a  lesser  role 
under  the  Romnenoi  and  entered  a  period  of 
decline  during  the  Latin  occupation  of  Constan- 
tinople.  It  was  restored  in  1293  and  in  the  i4th 
C.  held  first  place  among  the  monasteries  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

The  original  large  5Ü1-C.  three-aisled  basilica 
still  stands,  although  in  ruinous  condition,  and  is 
the  oldest  church  surviving  in  Istanbul.  Preceded 
by  a  porticoed  atrium  and  a  narthex,  the  nave 
was  flanked  by  monolithic  columns  of  green  mar- 
bie.  Columns  with  lonic  impost  capitals  marked 
the  galleries  that  enclosed  the  church  on  three 
sides.  The  semicircle  of  the  apse,  which  was  po- 
Iygonal  on  its  exterior,  contained  a  synthronon. 
Rich  sculptural  decoration  found  at  the  site  (Gra- 
bar,  Sculptures  I,  45,  49)  included  a  relief  of  the 
Entry  into  jerusalem. 

sources.  Diathelce  of  Theodore — PG  99: 1813-24.  Hy- 
potyposis — Dmitrievskij,  Opisanie  1:224-38. 

LIT.  Janin,  Eglises  CP  430-40.  Dobroklonskij,  Feodor 
1:396-590.  E.  Patlagean,  “Les  Stoudites,  l’empereur  et 
Rome,”  in  Bisa.nzio,  Roma  e  l’Itatia  nell’alto  medioeoo,  vol.  1 
(Spoleto  1988)  429-60.  J.  Leroy,  “La  réforme  studite,” 
OrChrP  153  (1958)  181-214.  N.E.  Eleopoulos,  He  bibliotheke 
kai  to  bibtiographikon  ergasterion  tes  mones  ton  Stoudiou  (Athens 
1967).  Mathews,  Byz.  Churches  143-58.  Mathews,  Early 
Churches  19— 27.  -A.K.,  A.M.T.,  A.C. 


STOUDITE  TYPIRA,  liturgical  typika  of  the 
Byzantine  rite  codifying  the  synthesis  of  Pales- 
tinian  monastic  and  Constantinopolitan  liturgical 
usages  begun  at  Stoudios  by  the  reform  of  Theo- 
dore  of  Stoudios  in  799  and  first  compiled  in 
rudimentary  form  after  his  death  (826)  in  the 
Stoudite  Hypotyposis  (Dmitrievskij,  Opisanie  1 1224— 
38;  PG  99: 1704— 20).  Stoudite  typika  ruled  the  rite 
of  most  Byz.  monasteries  outside  Palestine  until 
supplanted  by  Sabaitic  typira  during  thc  hesy- 
chast  ascendancy  on  Mt.  Athos.  Early  Stoudite 
typiha  are  characterized  by  the  fact  that  the  litur- 
gical  directions  begin  with  a  description  of  the 
Easter  Vigil  (Dmitrievskij,  Opisanie  1:173,  225> 
246).  A  i2th-C.  example,  that  of  the  Euergetis 
monastery  (ibid.  1:256—656),  had  great  influence 
on  the  usages  of  many  other  monasteries,  esp.  on 
Mt.  Athos. 

lit.  Taft,  “Mount  Athos”  1 82-87.  Taft,  “Bibl.  of  Hours” 
nos.  30,  34,  37E  40,  42-47,  52.  -R.F.T. 


STRABO,  Greek  geographer;  born  Amaseia  in 
Pontos  ca.63  b.c.,  died  ca.A.D.  21,  but  probably 
after  23  or  26.  He  wrote  two  lengthy  works,  the 
Hislorical  Notes  (extant  only  in  a  few  fragments) 
and  the  Geography.  The  latter  was  well  known  in 
the  6th  C.,  when  Stephen  of  Byzantium  quoted 
it  abundantly;  other  contemporary  authors  (He- 
sychios  of  Miletos,  Prokopios  of  Caesarea,  Eva- 
grios  Scholastikos,  Cassiodorus)  also  mention 
Strabo.  A  6th-C.  palimpsest  of  the  Geography  sur- 
vives,  containing  primarily  books  8—17.  Forgotten 
in  the  7th  and  8th  C.,  Strabo  was  one  of  those 
ancient  writers  in  whom  interest  later  revived:  a 
gth-C.  MS  (Heidelberg,  Palat.  gr.  398)  contains 
an  epitome  of  the  Geography  as  well  as  the  Periplous 
of  Ihe  Erylhrean  Sea,  tales  of  paradoxographers, 
mythological  lore,  and  other  texts.  The  epitome 
mentions,  among  other  tribes,  the  “Scythians  or 
Slavs.”  A  ìoth-C.  codex  (Paris,  B.N.  gr.  1397)  is 
the  earliest  medieval  MS  of  the  full  text  of  the 
Geography.  Two  of  Psellos’s  treatises  were  based 
on  Strabo  (F.  Lasserre,  AntCl  28  [1959]  55-61). 
Eustathios  of  Thessalonike  and  John  Tzetzes  used 
the  Geography,  but  the  real  explosion  of  interest 
in  Strabo  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  13Ü1  C.  From 
this  period  several  MSS  are  preserved,  and  ex- 
cerpters  of  the  Geography  included  Planoudes,  Ple- 
thon,  and  Plethon’s  friend  Demetrios  Raoul  Ka- 
bakes  (S.  Lilla,  Scriptorium  33  [1979]  68—75). 
Bessarion’s  library  held  three  Strabo  MSS,  and 
Italian  scholars  of  the  i5th  C.  (Guarino,  Gregorio 
Tifernate,  Giovanni  Andrea  Bassi)  translated  the 
Geography  into  Latin. 

lit.  A.  Diller,  The  Textual  Tradition  of  Strabo’s  Geography 
(Amsterdam  1975).  W.  Aly,  F.  Sbordone,  De  Straboim  codice 
rescripto  (Vatican  1956).  E.  Mioni,  “I  manoscritti  di  Strabone 
della  Biblioteca  Marciana  di  Venezia,”  in  Bisanzio  e  l’Italia 
(Milan  1982)  260—73.  -A.K. 

STRABOROMANOS,  MANUEL,  writer;  born 

ca.  1070.  His  fathcr,  pcrhaps  thc  mcgas  heiair- 
eiarches  Romanos  Straboromanos  (Lrpa/fopwp.a- 
póç),  fell  from  favor  and  had  his  property  confis- 
cated,  so  that  Manuel  grew  up  in  poverty.  Manuel 
spent  seven  years  in  imperial  service  and  then 
held  some  sort  of  military  command.  By  the  time 
he  declaimed  a  funeral  oration  for  Michael  Dou- 
kas,  brother-in-law  of  Alexios  I  (delivered  be- 
tween  1 108  and  1118),  he  was  already  prolonobe- 
lissimos  and  megas  hetaireiarches.  Straboromanos  took 
his  literary  activity  very  seriously,  arguing  that 
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literature  achieves  three  goals:  it  reveals  the  in- 
ternal  sense  ( logos )  of  events,  increases  our  knowI- 
edge  of  the  world,  and  brings  solace. 

In  addition  to  the  logos  of  consolation  addressed 
to  Empress  Irene  Doukaina  at  the  time  of  her 
brother  Michael’s  death,  Straboromanos  com- 
posed  a  eulogy  of  Alexios  I.  His  mainly  conven- 
tional  praise  of  the  emperor  contains  some  con- 
crete  details,  including  unique  evidence  about  the 
Byz.  acquisition  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporos  (G. 
Litavrin,  Byzantion  35  [1965]  221-34).  Straboro- 
manos  perceives  Alexios  within  a  broad  historical 
framework:  the  Roman  state,  flourishing  under 
Augustus,  had  no  one  to  fear  and  therefore 
plunged  into  disorder  and  civil  wars,  lost  Asia  and 
Libya,  and  retained  only  a  tiny  part  of  Europe; 
then  came  the  Franks  and  the  Pechenegs.  Ac- 
cording  to  Straboromanos,  God  did  not  want  to 
destroy  “this  iron  state,”  however,  and  sent  Al- 
exios,  who  reinstated  the  beauty  and  power  of  the 
empire. 

ed.  P.  Gautìer,  “Le  dossier  d’un  haut  fonctionnaire 
d’Alexis  Comnène,  Manuel  Straboromanos,”  REB  23  (1965) 
178—204,  with  corr.  by  W.  Bühier,  BZ  62  (ig6g)  237-41. 

-A.K. 

STRATARCHES  (a-Tparápx r)Ç,  lit.  “general”),  a 
term  that  in  the  Kletorologion  of  Philotheos  and 
the  De  ceremoniis  designated  a  special  category  of 
high  officials:  hetaireiarches,  droungarios  tou 
PLOIMOU,  LOGOTHETES  TON  AGELON,  protospathürios 
of  the  BASILIROI  ANTHROPOI,  and  ROMES  TOU  STAU- 
lou.  Most  of  these  officials  held  an  intermediary 
position  between  military  dignities  and  civil  func- 
tionaries.  The  conventional  meaning  of  the  term 
was,  however,  lost,  and  from  the  end  of  the  1  ìth 
C.  stratarches  (in  Digenes  Ahritas  stratarchos)  as 
well  as  megas  stratarches  and  patistratarches  became 
honorific  epithets  of  high-ranking  generals.  The 
term  was  applied  to  the  commanders  of  the  past, 
for  instance  to  Belisarios. 

Lit.  Guilland,  Institutions  1 :394f.  -A.K. 

STRATEGIRA  (<jTpa-rr)yLKà),  miütary  treatises, 
also  called  tahtiha.  The  Byz.  consulted,  copied,  and 
excerpted  ancient  military  writers  who  were  re- 
garded  as  authorities  on  different  topics,  esp. 
Aelian  the  Tactician  (tactics  and  terminology), 
Onasander  (generalship),  Sextus  Julius  Afri- 
canus  and  Polyainos  (devices  and  stratagems). 


and  Aineias  and  Hero  (sieges  and  war  engines). 
Late  Roman  strategika  first  appear  in  the  5th  and 
6th  C.  Rnown  authors  and  works  include  Ourbi- 
kios  (a  contemporary  of  Anastasios  I);  Syrianos 
Magistros  (on  naval  warfare);  an  untitled,  anon- 
ymous  tactical  handbook  (the  first  leaf  is  lost;  ed. 
Dennis,  Military  Treatises  1  —  136);  and  the  Stra- 
tegikon  of  Maurice.  The  ìoth  C.  witnessed  re- 
newed  interest  in  military  science;  the  great  mili- 
tary  MSS  (Florence,  Laur.  55-4;  Milan,  Ambros. 
139  [B  119  sup.],  among  others)  date  from  this 
period.  The  Taktika  of  Leo  VI  (ca.905),  Sylloge 
tacticorum,  Naumachira  (both  from  the  950S), 
and  the  Tahtiha  of  Nikephoros  Ouranos  (ca.  1000) 
are  lengthy  compilations  paraphrasing  classical 
and  late  Roman  treatises  but  containing  some 
contemporary  material.  Practical  handbooks  based 
on  firsthand  experience  stem  from  the  circle  of 
Nikephoros  II  Phokas  and  Basil  II,  including  the 
Praecepta  militaria  (ca.965),  De  velitatione 
(ca.975),  and  De  re  militari  (ca.1000).  Although 
some  strategika  closely  follow  older  traditions,  oth- 
ers  are  va!uable  sources  for  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice  of  warfare  in  Byz.,  the  army’s  social  basis,  and 
the  habits  and  attitudes  of  hostile  neighbors.  The 
production  of  strategiha  stopped  after  Basil  II. 

The  Byz.  themselves  were  convinced  of  the  util- 
ity  of  such  works.  The  Book  of  Ceremonies  (De  cer. 
467.4—14)  recommended  bringing  tactical  trea- 
tises  along  on  campaigns,  while  Kekaumenos  urged 
consultation  of  strategika  in  combination  with  per- 
sonal  inventìveness  (Kek.  142.12—18,  148.22—27). 
The  number  of  strategiha  attests  their  widespread 
popularity;  soldiers,  often  great  bibliophiles  such 
as  the  1  ìth-C.  warrior  John  Doukas  (Psellos,  Chron. 
2:181-83),  avidly  collected  and  read  them. 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  2:321-38.  A.  Dain,  Histoire  du  texte 
d'Elìen  le  Tacticìen  (Paris  1946).  Dagron-Mihäescu,  Guérilla 
140-75.  V.  Kuíma,  “Vizantijskie  voennye  traktaty  VI-X 
vekov,”  ADSV  4  (1966)  31-56.  -A.K.,  E.M. 


STRATEGIRON  OF  MAURICE.  The  attribution 
of  this  military  treatise  to  Emp.  Maurice  is  uncer- 
tain,  but  as  the  Strategikon  does  not  refer  to  the 
Arabs  it  must  date  from  before  the  630S.  Whereas 
classical  military  treatises  had  emphasized  the  use 
of  infantry,  the  Strategikon,  the  first  distinctly 
Byz.  military  treatise,  is  essentially  a  manual  for 
cavalry  warfare,  stressing  mobile,  flexible  tactics, 
and  showing  the  influence  of  the  empire’s  eastern 
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enemies,  esp.  the  Persians,  on  equipment  and 
skills.  The  author  gives  detailed  instruction  on 
cavalry  trainingand  formations  (bks.  1—3,  6),  sup- 
plemented  by  diagrams  (C.M.  Mazzucchi,  Aevum 
55  [1981]  1 1 1—38),  and  includes  sections  on  strat- 
egy  (bk-7),  attacks  and  ambushes  (bks.  4,  9),  and 
sieges  (bk.  10).  An  account  of  infantry  tactics  (bk.  1 2) 
was  appended  to  the  original  text,  but  short  pieces 
on  encampments  and  hunting  are  later  additions. 
The  survey  of  foreign  peoples  (bk.11)  is  useful 
not  only  for  comparative  methods  of  warfare,  but 
also  for  the  social  structure  and  early  history  of 
the  nomadic  Avars,  Antae,  and  Hunnic  tribes. 
The  Strategikon  demonstrates  that  up  to  the  early 
7th  C.  Latin  was  still  the  language  of  military 
commands  in  Byz.  armies  (3.5)  and  the  terminol- 
ogy  of  the  text  attests  the  heavy  influence  of  Latin 
on  military  Greek. 

ed.  G.T.  Dennis,  E.  Gamillscheg,  Das  Strategikon  des 
Maunhios  (Vienna  1981),  with  Germ.  tr.  Eng.  tr.  G.T. 
Dennis,  Maurice’s  Strategikon:  Handbook  of  Bymntine  Military 
Strategy  (Philadelphia  1984). 

lit.  F.  Aussaresses,  L'armée  byzantme  à  la  fin  du  VIC  siècle 
d'après  le  Strategicon  de  l’empereur  Maurice  (Bordeaux-Paris 
1909).  A.  Kollautz,  “Das  militärwissenschaftliche  Werk  des 
sog.  Maurikios,”  Byzantiaka  5  (1985)  87-136.  V.V.  Kufma, 
“  ‘Strategikos’  Onasandra  i  ‘Strategikon  Mavrikija’:  Opyt 
sravnitel’noj  charakteristiki,”  VizVrem  43  (1982)  35—53;  45 
(1984)  20—34;  46  (1986)  109-23.  Bìvar,  “Cavalry”  271-91. 
J.  Wiita,  “The  Ethnika  in  Byzantine  Military  Treatises" 
(Ph.D.  diss.,  Univ.  of  Minn.,  1977).  -E.M. 

STRATEGIS  (t TTparqyí< ;),  term  infrequently  used 
to  designate  both  the  function  of  the  strategos 
and  (as  a  synonym  of  theme)  an  administrative 
unit  under  the  command  of  a  strategos.  A  gth-C. 
historian  (Nikeph.  73.14-15)  says  that  Constan- 
tine  V  summoned  sailors  and  soldiers  from  “the 
maritime  strategides  and  other  districts”;  Constan- 
tine  VII  equated  the  terms  thema  and  strategis  (e.g., 
De  them.,  ch.2.31,  ed.  Pertusi,  p.88)  and  frequently 
used  the  word  strategis  for  themes  such  as  Meso- 
potamia,  Cappadocia,  Lykandos,  Charsianon,  etc. 
However,  the  taktikon  of  Escurial  (Oikono- 
mides,  Listes  273. 10- 14)  lists  the  chartoularioi  of  the 
major  themes  (Anatolikon,  Thrakesion,  Charsi- 
anon),  then  the  chartoularioi  of  the  tagmala  and 
strategides,  then  the  topoteretai  of  themes,  thus  im- 
plying  that  at  the  end  of  the  ìoth  C.  the  term 
referred  to  an  administrative  unit  smaller  than 
the  theme.  Anna  Romnene  also  describes  rela- 
tively  insignìficant  districts,  such  as  Hagios  Elias 
and  Borze,  as  strategides.  The  Taktikon  of  Benesevií 


applied  the  term  strategia  to  the  district  adminis- 
tered  by  a  strategos. 

lit.  Ferluga,  Bymntium  30E  -A.K. 

STRATEGOPOULOS  (2rpcm7yÓ7roiiAoç,  from 
o-rpaTTiyós;,  “general,”  4-  the  diminutive  -itouAoç), 
one  of  the  noblest  families  in  the  empire  of  Ni- 
caea.  In  1216  the  megas  logothetes  and  sebastos  John 
Strategopoulos  presided  over  a  tribunal  in  the 
imperial  court,  when  the  monks  of  St.  Paul  in 
Latros  had  a  dispute  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Sampson.  Constantine,  son  of  the  well- 
known  general  Alexios  (see  Strategopoulos,  Al- 
exios),  was  blinded  by  Theodore  II  in  1255;  three 
years  later  he  went  over  to  Michael  VIII.  His  wife, 
a  niece  of  John  III  Vatatzes,  lived  until  at  least 
1291.  Michael  Strategopoulos,  perhaps  a  grand- 
son  of  Alexios,  likewise  served  as  a  general:  stra- 
tegos  in  Herakleia  Pontike,  he  was  deposed  in  1 280 
and  escaped  blinding  only  through  the  merciful 
intervention  of  the  empress.  Appointed  protostra- 
tor  (1283),  he  was  accused  of  conspiracy  in  1294 
and  died  in  prison  four  years  later.  His  wife  was 
most  probably  the  protostratorissa  Anna  Romnene 
Raoulaina  Strategopoulina,  by  whom  he  had  a 
son,  Andrew.  Apparently  the  influence  of  the 
family  later  declined.  Simon  Strategopoulos  is 
known  as  a  captain  of  Ioannina  in  the  service  of 
Carlo  1  Tocco  in  1411.  About  one  year  later,  in 
the  battle  of  Kranea  against  the  Albanians,  he  was 
wounded  and  his  son  Paul  was  captured.  In  June 
1448  Strategopoulos  Skantzileres  conspired  with 
some  other  adherents  of  the  late  Theodore  II 
Palaiologos  against  Emp.  John  VIII  (E.  Trapp, 
Byzantina  13  [1985]  962). 

lit.  Angold,  Byz.  Gooernment  77,  82,  85,  149,  325.  Fas- 
soulakis,  Raoul  31-33.  Chron.  Tocco  57E  -E.T. 

STRATEGOPOULOS,  ALEXIOS,  i3th  C.  gen- 
eral.  Of  aristocratic  background,  Strategopoulos 
began  his  career  under  the  emperor  John  III 
Vatatzes  with  campaigns  in  Europe.  In  1254/5 
he  commanded  a  division  of  the  Nicene  army  at 
Serres.  Under  Theodorf.  II  Lasraris  he  fell  from 
favor  and  was  imprisoned;  his  son  Constantine 
was  accused  of  treachery  and  blinded.  Therefore 
Strategopoulos  supported  Michael  (VIII)  Palaiol- 
ogos’s  usurpation  and  was  promoted  to  megas  do- 
meslìhos  after  1258.  He  particípated  in  the  Nicene 
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victory  at  Pelagonia,  captured  Arta  in  1259,  and 
was  rewarded  with  the  dtle  of  caesar.  The  culmi- 
nation  of  his  career  occurred  in  1261  when  he 
recovered  Constantinople  from  the  Latins,  almost 
by  accident.  En  route  to  Thrace,  at  the  head  of 
800  Greek  and  Cuman  soldiers,  Strategopoulos 
perceived  that  the  capital  was  virtually  unde- 
fended.  Taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the 
Venetian  fleet  on  an  expedition  to  the  Black  Sea, 
Strategopoulos  entered  the  city  on  25  July  with 
the  assistance  of  local  Greeks.  In  1262  he  was 
captured  by  Michael  II  Romnenos  Douhas  of 
Epiros  and  delivered  to  Manfrf.d  of  Sicily.  Mi- 
chael  VIII  secured  his  release  by  restoring  to 
Manfred  his  sister,  Constance-Anna  of  Hohen- 
staufen. 

lit.  Geanakoplos,  Michael  Pal.  92— 123.  -A.M.T. 

STRATEGOS  (<TTpaTr)yós),  ancient  term  for  a 
general;  the  term  is  still  used  in  this  sense  in  the 
Strategikon  of  Maurice.  In  the  8th  C.  or  possibly 
earlier  it  came  to  designate  the  military  governor 
of  a  theme  who  also  directed  local  financial  and 
judicial  administration  (see  Provincial  Adminis- 
tration).  The  strategoi  of  major  themes  were  the 
most  powerful  figures  in  the  empire  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  8th  C.  when  they  fought  each  other 
for  the  throne  of  Constantinople.  Gradually,  how- 
ever,  their  power  was  restricted,  and  major  themes 
were  divided:  the  mid-gth-C.  tartiron  of  Uspen- 
skij  has  a  list  of  1 8  strategoi  (from  Anatoliron  to 
Rlimata),  while  the  Kletorologion  of  Philotheos 
includes  26.  Other  limitations  on  strategoi  were 
their  appointment  for  terms  of  three  to  four  years, 
and  the  prohibition  on  buying  lands  in  their  dis- 
trict.  On  seals  and  in  narrative  sources  the  title  of 
strategoi  varies  from  spatharios  to  patnhios  (I.  So- 
kolova,  Búlgarshoto  srednovekovie  [Sofia  1980]  137- 
4 1 ),  rarely  magistros.  The  staff  of  the  strategos  con- 
sisted  of  military  officers  (tourmarches  and  oth- 
ers)  as  well  as  officials  with  civil  and  police  duties. 
At  the  end  of  the  ìoth  C.  many  new  strategoi  were 
introduced,  mainly  on  the  eastern  frontier,  where 
they  commanded  small  territorial  and  military 
units  (Oikonomides,  Listes  345f);  the  taktikon  of 
Escurial  (ca.971-75)  lists  about  90  strategoi.  Their 
role  decreased  through  the  nth  C.:  civil  admin- 
istration  was  given  to  thematic  judges,  and  stra- 
tegoi,  as  commanders  of  garrisons  and  small  units, 
were  put  under  the  control  of  doures.  Later  the 
term  lost  its  technical  meaning. 


The  term  strategetes  was  occasionally  used  for 
strategos  (Guilland,  Institutions  1:395);  in  the  8th- 
9th  C.  monostrategos  designated  a  general  com- 
manding  several  strategoi  (V.  Laurent,  BZ  60  [1967] 
186),  not  a  Byz.  “marquis,”  or  governor  of  vast 
frontier  lands  (R.  Lopez  in  Méìanges  offerts  à  René 
Crozet,  vol.  1  [Poitiers  1966]  77—80).  The  term 
strategos-autokrator,  meaning  commander  in  chief, 
was  in  use  in  the  6th  C.  and  reappeared  in  the 
ìoth-iith  C.  (Guilland,  Institutions  1:382-84); 
nontechnical  expressions  such  as  archistrategos  or 
protostralegos  had  the  same  meaning.  Hypostrategos, 
however,  signified  lieutenant-general,  and  could 
also  be  used  for  a  strategos  in  contrast  to  the 
emperor  as  strategos. 

lit.  Ahrweiler,  "Administration’’  36-52.  F.  Winkel- 
mann,  Byiantinische  Rang-  und  Amterstruktur  im  8.  und  9. 
Jahrhundert  (Berlin  1985)  72—118.  Hohlweg,  Beiträge  118- 
21.  Falkenhausen,  Duminaúone  111  —  16.  Litavrin,  Bolganja 
i  Viiantija  294-98.  -A.K. 

STRATEGY  (aTpaT~qyíá),  military  art  or  wisdom, 
was  not  clearly  distinct  from  the  everyday  tactical 
aims  of  warfare.  The  central  tenet  of  Byz.  strat- 
egy,  beginning  with  the  Strategiron  of  Maur- 
ice,  was  that  the  outcome  of  war  was  dictated  by 
Providence;  accordingly,  military  religious  ser- 
vices  attracted  the  attention  of  many  strategists. 
Since  God’s  will  is  unfathomable,  the  unknown  or 
unexpected  was  always  a  factor  in  warfare,  mean- 
ing  that  military  prowess  alone  was  no  guarantee 
of  success;  caution  thus  prevailed  over  the  adven- 
turous,  daring  combat  typical  of  the  Western 
knight.  Byz.  strategy  derived  from  two  sources: 
the  theoretical  tradition  of  classical  tacticians  and 
the  general’s  own  practical  experience,  esp.  the 
observation  of  hostile  peoples;  Byz.  strategira 
reflect  these  two  approaches. 

Although  war  was  considered  evil  (see  Peace 
and  War),  patriotism  and  the  belief  that  Byz. 
was  the  defender  of  Christian  and  classical  values 
fostered  the  readiness  for  resistance  and  counter- 
attack.  The  Byz.  pursued  an  essentially  defensive 
strategy  ín  campaigns  of  attrítion  where  partial 
victories  and  defeats  formed  the  links  of  a  coher- 
ent  whole,  making  diplomacy,  reconnaissance,  oc- 
cupation  of  strategic  points  or  fortifications,  and 
ruses  the  major  means  of  warfare.  During  the  6th 
C.  the  Byz.  discarded  the  infantry-dominated  tac- 
tics  of  the  Romans  in  favor  of  the  rapid,  flexible 
cavalry  tactics  (esp.  the  use  of  mounted  archers) 
of  the  Huns  and  Avars  (A.D.H.  Bivar,  DOP  26 
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[1972]  271—91);  Belisarios  used  these  tactics  to 
win  victories  in  the  East,  and  they  also  helped  to 
maintain  a  mobile  defensive  strategy  after  the  7th 
C.  In  the  ìoth  C.  an  offensíve  strategy  was  re- 
vived,  highlighted  by  the  development  of  the  elite 
corps  of  rataphrartoi  responsible  for  the  victo- 
ries  of  Nikephoros  II  Phokas  and  John  I  Tzi- 
miskes;  the  revitalized  infantry  supplied  a  secure 
defensive  base.  In  the  late  period,  strategy  was 
restricted  by  declining  manpower.  Although  Byz. 
“knights”  could  contend  with  Western  feudal  forces 
during  the  i2th  and  i3th  C.  in  spite  of  severe 
reverses  (Thessalonike  in  1185;  Constantinople  in 
1204),  they  were  powerless  against  Ottoman  en- 
croachment. 

Two  nth-C.  MSS,  Vat.  gr.  1164  (Weitzmann, 
Studies  192),  and  Venice,  Marc.  gr.  516  (Furlan, 
Marciana  4:34!,  figs.  25-27),  contain  diagrams  of 
such  tactics  as  the  cavalry  wedge  ( embolos  hippike) 
as  well  as  an  encircling  maneuver  ( hyperkerasis ) 
and  various  phalanx  formations. 

ut.  W.E.  Kaegi,  Some  Thoughts  on  Bymntine  Military  Strat- 
egy  (Brookline  1983).  Dagron-Mihäescu,  Guérilla  177-257. 
V.V,  Kucma,  “Iz  istorii  vizanlijskogo  voennogo  iskusstva 
na  rubeíe  IX-X  vv.,”  ADSV  12  (1975)  79-85;  VizVrem  38 
(1977)  94-101.  -A.K.,  E.M.,  A.C. 

STRATEIA  ( a-Tpareia ),  a  term  equivalent  to  the 
Lat.  militia  (Jones,  LRE  377O,  signified  enroll- 
ment  into  state  (civil  or  military)  or  ecclesiastical 
service  and  the  attendant  obligations  (Oikono- 
mides,  Listes  283!).  The  military  strateia  imposed 
on  its  holder  (stratiotes)  either  personal  military 
service  (the  stratiotes  provided  for  his  own  equip- 
ment)  or  the  obligation  to  maintain  a  soldier;  in 
the  latter  case  the  strateia  could  be  supported 
singly  or  jointly  (see  Syndotai).  Originally  per- 
sonal  and  hereditary  (passing  either  to  widows  or 
offspring),  by  the  ìoth  C.  the  strateia  had  become 
attached  to  the  properties  (stratiotira  rtemata) 
that  supported  it.  Varying  levels  of  military  stra- 
teiai  are  attested  in  the  sources.  Constantine  VII 
referred  to  the  strateiai  of  cavalrymen  and  sailors 
(Zepos,  Jus  1:222.9-223.9;  De  cer.  695.14-18), 
and  Zonaras  (Zon.  3:505.16-506.10)  lists  main- 
tenance  of  the  dromos,  sailor,  infantryman,  caval- 
ryman,  and  a  new  service  of  heavy  cavalryman 
(rataphrartos)  as  the  strateiai  in  which  Nikepho- 
ros  II  Phokas  had  his  subjects,  poorest  to  richest, 
assessed  and  registered.  During  the  iith  C.  the 
strateia  appears  to  have  shed  all  trappings  of  per- 
sonal  service,  becoming  instead  a  uniquely  fiscai 


obligation;  it  is  sometimes  listed  among  exemp- 
tions  from  various  fiscal  burdens. 

lit.  Lemerle,  Agr.  Hist.  222—29.  Ahrweiler,  “Adminis- 
tration”  10-24.  Haídon,  Recruitment  41-65.  -E.M.,  A.K. 

STRATELATES  (crTpaTTjháTTjç)  had  two  differ- 
ent  meanings  in  the  late  Roman  Empire:  first,  it 
designated  a  general  and  was  used  to  translate 
into  Greek  the  term  magister  militum;  second, 
it  was  a  modest  title  equated  to  that  of  the  apo 
eparchon  in  Justinian  I’s  novel  90.  In  this  capacity 
the  term  slralelales  often  appears  on  seals  of  the 
6th— 8th  C.,  sometimes  as  an  “isolated”  dignity, 
sometimes  in  connection  with  the  relatively  low 
offices  of  notary,  kommerkiarios,  kourator,  komes,  etc. 
This  meaning  was  still  preserved  in  the  late  gth- 
C.  Rletorologion  of  Philotheos.  In  the  ìoth-i  ìth 
C.  the  term  was  widely  used  to  designate  a  general 
or  commander  in  chief,  such  as  the  stratelates  of 
East  or  West.  At  the  same  time  the  tagma  (or 
phalanx)  of  the  stratelatai  was  a  select  group  of 
common  soldiers:  thus  Bardas  Phokas  reportedly 
conveyed  his  plan  of  rebellion  “primarily  to  the 
tagma  of  the  stratelatai"  (Skyl.  315.92),  and  the 
stratelates  Polyeuktos  in  the  vita  of  Neilos  of  Ros- 
sano  (PG  120: 101 B)  was  at  most  a  low-ranking 
officer.  More  complicated  is  the  case  of  the  stra- 
telates  Alyates  (Aleates)  from  an  inscription  in 
Preslav  (V.  Besevliev,  Spätgriechische  und  spätlatein- 
ische  Inschriften  aus  Bulgarien  [Berlin  1964]  no.254) 
who  seems  to  be  a  commander  rather  than  a  rank- 
and-file  soldier. 

lit.  Guilland,  Institutions  1:385—92.  Bury,  Adm.  System 
23L  Oikonomides,  Listes  332.  Seibt,  Bleisiegel  333—39. 

-A.K. 

STRATIOTES  (crTpcmẂTTjç).  In  narrative  texts, 
strategira,  and  other  documents,  the  term  stra- 
tiotes  meant  soldier;  in  legislative  texts  it  denoted 
the  holder  of  a  strateia.  Stratiotai  were  sometimes 
contrasted  with  peasants  (georgoi ):  the  Nomos 
Stratiotiros  prohibited  stratiotai  from  involve- 
ment  in  agriculture  or  trade,  and  the  Tartira  of 
Leo  VI  (11.1 1 )  described  peasants  who  main- 
tained  stratiotai  and  slratiotai  who  defended  peas- 
ants  as  the  “twin  pillars”  of  Byz.  society.  Stratiotai 
were  listed  in  muster-rolls  as  the  possessors  of 
stratiotira  rtemata  and  were  exempted  from 
all  taxes  save  the  state  ranon  and  aeriron.  They 
were  paid  for  serving  in  expeditions  and  for  such 
labor  as  building  fortresses,  roads,  bridges,  and 
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ships.  Stratiotai  were  divided  into  several  general 
categories,  such  as  sailor,  infantryman,  or  caval- 
ryman,  and  a  chrysobull  of  1086  lists  more  specific 
groups,  including  archers,  spearmen,  men  armed 
with  maces,  etc.  ( Lavra  1,  no.48.40— 4 1). 

The  exact  nature  of  stratiotai  is  debatable.  G. 
Ostrogorsky  ( VfSWG  22  [1929]  1 3 1  f )  linked  the 
establishment  of  stratiotai  as  soldier-peasants  with 
the  introduction  of  the  thematic  system  and  con- 
sidered  them  the  backbone  of  the  Byz.  army  dur- 
ing  the  7th  through  1  uh  C.;  he  argued  that  they 
were  later  replaced  by  mercenaries  and  holders 
of  a  pronoia.  P.  Lemerle  ( Agr .  Hist.  1 16—25),  on 
the  other  hand,  denied  the  existence  of  such 
soldier-peasants  and  held  that  the  stratiotai  of  ìoth- 
C.  legislation  provided  material  support  only, 
whereas  effective  soldiers  were  allegedly  labeled 
strateuomenoi.  The  last  term,  however,  is  rare,  and 
when  found  (e.g.,  Zepos,  Jus  1:204.9—10;  De  cer. 
695.18—21)  is  synonymous  with,  not  opposed  to, 
stratiotai.  Both  in  hagiographical  texts  (e.g.,  the 
Life  of  St.  Philaretos  the  Merciful)  and  ìoth-C. 
legislation  stratiotai  appear  as  people  of  modest 
income,  who  tilled  their  land  in  peacetime  and 
presented  themselves  with  their  equipment  and 
horses  w'hen  called  up  for  campaign.  In  the  1  ìth 
C.  stratiotai  are  listed  with  other  privileged  groups 
within  the  rural  population,  such  as  demosiarioi  or 
exkoussatoi  tou  dromou  ( Lavra  1,  no. 33. 33— 34,  from 
1060). 

The  term  later  acquired  two  meanings:  in  the 
chartulary  of  Lembiotissa  stratiotai  are  modest 
landowners  on  a  level  not  much  higher  than  or- 
dinary  peasants,  and  in  a  1321  praktikon  of  the 
Lavra  ( Lavra  2,  no.  109. 157)  a  stratiotes  named  John 
Raseidares  appears  as  a  dependent.  Yet  stratiotai 
are  also  mentioned  as  holders  of  pronoia  and  own- 
ers  of  paroiroi,  and  the  term  basilikos  stratiotes 
(e.g.,  Docheiar.,  no.11.5,  from  1311)  probably  ap- 
plied  to  them.  The  basilikos stratioles  may  have  been 
titled  the  emperor’s  doulos.  Although  some  stra~ 
tiotai  of  the  second  type  did  hold  pronoiai,  it  is 
impossible  to  identify  pronoia-hoìáors  as  stratiotai. 

lit.  Haldon,  Recruilmenl  41-65.  Kazhdan,  Dereimja  i  go- 
rod  153—62.  P.  Mutafciev,  hbrani  pronoedenija  1  (Sofia  1973) 
518-652.  -A.K.,  E.M. 


STRATIOTIKA  RTEMATA  ( crTpaTicoTUsà  dnj- 
/iara,  “soldiers’  properties”).  The  profits  derived 
from  stratiotika  htemata,  that  is,  soldiers’  estates  or 


lands,  provided  the  revenues  necessary  to  supply 
a  thematic  soldier  with  the  equipment  and  horse 
required  for  military  service.  A  novel  of  Constan- 
tine  VII  (Zepos,  Jus  1:222-26)  called  for  the  reg- 
istration  of  stratiotika  htemata  and,  regulating  what 
previously  had  been  customary,  restricted  their 
sale  by  setting  the  minimum  inalienable  values  at 
four  pounds  of  gold  for  cavalrymen  and  two  for 
sailors.  Only  unregistered  property  above  these 
minimum  values  was  freely  disposable.  Constan- 
tine  also  decreed  that  properties  sold  or  aban- 
doned  were  to  be  restored  to  the  original  owners 
without  compensation  to  the  purchaser  or  current 
holder  retroactive  40  years;  if  the  owners  were 
unavailable,  rights  of  preemption  or  protimesis 
were  extended  to  relatives,  syndotai,  or  members 
of  the  same  community  who,  singly  or  jointly, 
would  fulfill  the  strateia  attached  to  the  property. 
Later,  a  decree  of  Nikephoros  II  Phokas  (Zepos, 
Jus  1:256)  raised  the  minimum  inalienable  value 
of  soldiers’  properties  from  4  to  12  pounds  of 
gold  to  ensure  that  those  wealthy  enough  either 
to  serve  as,  or  to  sustain  the  expense  of,  kata- 
phrartoi  would  be  obliged  to  support  this  newly 
created  strateia. 

The  stratiotiha  htemata  are  not  specifically  at- 
tested  before  ìoth-C.  legislative  texts.  They  ap- 
pear  to  have  originated  during  the  late  7th  C. 
when  the  state  was  forced  to  offer  land  in  lieu  of 
cash  payments  for  personal,  hereditary  military 
service  (Hendy,  Economy  6igf),  and  over  time 
these  personal  or  fiscal  obligations  became  fixed 
to  the  property  that  supported  them.  The  term 
is  not  found  after  the  ìoth  C. 

lit.  J.F.  Haldon,  Recruitment  and  Conscription  in  the  Byz- 
antine  Army  c. 550-950:  A  Study  on  the  Origins  of  the  Stratiotiha 
Ktemata  (Vienna  1979).  Lemerle,  Agr.  Hist.  115-31.  Ahr- 
weiler,  “Adminisiralion”  10—24.  Litavrin,  VizOhscestvo  237- 
53.  -E.M. 

STRATIOTIRON.  See  Logothetes  tou  Stra- 
tiotirou. 

STRATOPEDARCHES  ((rTpaTorreôápgTjf),  a  term 
for  a  military  commander,  infrequently  used  in 
literary  texts  and  papyri  from  the  ìst  to  the  2nd 
C.  (E.  Riessling,  RE  2.R.  4  [1932]  329).  From  the 
5th  through  the  9th  C.  the  term  was  a  synonym 
of  strategos.  The  term  was  applied  metaphori- 
cally  to  heavenly  generals  such  as  Moses  and  Eli- 
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jah  (e.g.,  PG  86:261  D).  It  does  not  appear  in  the 
lists  of  official  functions  before  the  ìoth-C.  tak- 
tikON  of  Escurial,  which  names  stratopedarchai  of 
West  and  East.  In  967  Nikephoros  II  Phokas 
created  an  official  post  of  stratopedarches  for  the 
eunuch  Peter  Phokas;  according  to  Oikonomides 
(Listes  334),  it  was  to  substitute  for  the  position  of 
domestiros  ton  scholon,  which  eunuchs  could 
not  hold.  In  the  1  ith-i2th  C.  stratopedarches  was 
one  of  the  official  designations  of  the  commander 
in  chief  that  appeared  on  seals  (Zacos,  Seals  1, 
no.2680)  and  was  bestowed  on  many  bearded 
generals  such  as  Isaac  (I)  Romnenos,  the  future 
emperor,  and  the  sebastohrator  Isaac  Douras. 

From  the  mid-i3th  C.  the  term  megas  stratope- 
darches  was  used,  the  first  known  being  George 
Mouzalon.  A  i4th-C.  ceremonial  book  places  the 
megas  stratopedarches  between  the  protostrator  and 
megas  pnmiherios  and  considers  him  responsible 
for  provisioning  the  army  (pseudo-Kod.  174.10— 
13).  Under  his  command  were  four  officers:  the 
stratopedarchai  of  monohaballoi  (cavalry),  of  tmngra- 
tores  (crossbowmen),  of  mourtatoi  (“renegades”), 
and  of  Tsarones.  In  reality,  however,  in  the  i4th— 
i5th  C.  stratopedarches  was  a  title,  and  few  individ- 
uals  titled  stratopedarches  were  actual  commanders 
of  troops. 

lit.  Guilland,  Institutions  1:498-521.  Stein,  “Untersuch- 
ungen”  546  Oikonomides,  “EvoIution”  141—43.  Hohlweg, 
Beiträge  123-26.  -A.K. 

STRATOR  (crTpÓLTOìp),  in  narrative  sources  often 
hippohomos,  “groom,”  an  office  that  existed  in  the 
Roman  Empire.  The  stratores  formed  a  corps  ( schoìa ) 
both  at  the  imperial  court  and  in  the  service  of 
some  high-ranking  provincial  administrators.  Their 
functions  went  beyond  the  simple  care  of  the 
stable  and  included  purveyance  of  horses  (F.  Lam- 
mert,  RE  2.R.  4  [1932]  32gf).  Their  chief  was  the 
komes  tou  staulou,  later  domestihos  of  the  stratores 
(Theoph.  388.22).  Many  seals  of  stratores  are  pre- 
served,  beginning  with  some  Latin  ones  of  the 
6th  C.  (Zacos,  Seals  1,  nos.  391,  2827).  It  seems 
that  on  seals  of  the  8th  and  gth  C.  the  term  was 
used  as  a  title  of  subaltern  officers  (tourmarches, 
droungarios)  and  provincial  officials  (komes  tes  hortes, 
archon  of  Mesembria,  chartoularios  of  Thrace,  pro- 
tonotarios  of  Thessalonike).  Probably  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  actual  grooms  under  the  command 
of  the  protostrator  the  latter  were  defined  as 


stratores  of  the  imperial  stratonhion  (Kletorologion  of 
Philotheos:  Oikonomides,  Listes  155.26).  The  lat- 
est  mention  of  strator  is  in  the  cadaster  of  Thebes 
(Svoronos,  Cadastre  11,18),  as  the  title  of  certain 
landowners.  Strator  reappears  on  an  inscription 
from  Cyprus  of  1402  in  the  form  of  staratoros. 
The  term  strator  was  known  ìn  the  West  from  754; 
R.  Holtzmann  (HistZ  145  [1931]  301—50)  hypoth- 
esized  that  it  was  introduced  under  Byz.  influence. 

lit.  Oikonomides,  Listes  2g8f.  C.  Kyrris,  “Staratoros  = 
[Protojstrator,  or  Strator,”  EF.BS  36  (1968)  1 19-38. 

-A.K. 


STREMMA  (crTpéppa,  lit.  “that  which  is  twisted, 
thread”),  a  measure  of  land  (for  both  arable  land 
and  for  vineyards).  In  the  1  ìth  C.  the  term  des- 
ignated  a  piece  of  land,  and  an  act  of  1015  speaks 
of  a  “few  stremmata  prepared  for  planting  vine- 
yards”  ( Ivir .  1,  no.20.43f).  By  the  i3th  C.  stremma 
had  acquired  the  meaning  of  a  land  measure:  a 
charter  of  1239  (MM  4:157.27—28)  registers  the 
sale  of  a  choraphion  “measured  at  approximately 
20  stremmata.”  There  is  no  direct  data  concerning 
the  size  of  a  stremma,  but  an  act  of  the  early  i^th 
C.  (Xerop.  no.  1 6. 1 53—56)  seems  to  equate  stremma 
and  modios.  A  list  of  tenures  of  ca.  1307  ( Docheiar ., 
no.io)  employs  the  term  stremma  exclusively, 
whereas  other  praktika  prefer  modios  and  use  stremma 
only  as  an  exception  (e.g.,  Dionys.,  no.25.78;  Guil- 
ìou,  Ménecée,  no.35.63).  On  the  other  hand,  in 
deeds  of  purchase  stremma  appears  no  less  often 
than  modios. 

lit.  Schilbach,  Metrologie  61-67.  -E.  Sch.,  A.K. 

STROBILOS  (Srpó/3iXoç,  mod.  Aspat  or  Çifut 
Kalesi),  fortress  and  port  on  the  coast  of  Caria; 
never  a  bishopric.  First  mentioned  in  724,  Stro- 
bilos  rose  to  prominence  when  it  served  as  a  place 
of  exile  or  refugc.  An  important  link  in  thc  coastaí 
defenses,  Strobilos  was  a  bastion  of  the  Kibyr- 
rhaiotai  theme;  an  archon  administered  it.  The 
Arabs  attacked  Strobilos  in  924  and  1035;  the 
Turks  captured  it  ca.  1080.  Thereafter,  it  lay  in 
ruins  until  the  Komnenoi  restored  it  and  gave 
concessions  there  to  the  Venetians.  It  was  lost  to 
the  Turks  of  Menteshe  in  1269.  As  one  of  the 
few  towns  of  Anatolia  that  came  into  existence  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  Strobilos  should  reveal  the  ap- 
pearance  of  a  distinctively  Byz.  site.  It  is  a  small 
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place  on  a  steep  conical  hill  overlooking  the  strait 
between  Kos  and  the  mainland.  Remains  consist 
of  docks  and  magazines,  scattered  habitation  on 
the  slopes,  a  monastery  in  a  cave  (mentioned  in  a 
document  of  1079),  and  a  small  but  powerful 
fortress  whose  Byz.  walls,  apparently  of  the  i2th 
C.,  were  extensively  rebuilt  by  the  Turks. 

lit.  C.  Foss,  “Strobilos  and  Related  Sites,”  AnatSt  38 
(1988)  147-74-  -C.F. 

STRYMON  (Irpu/iẃi'),  the  name  of  both  a  river 
and  a  theine. 

Strymon  River.  A  Balkan  river,  now  called 
the  Struma,  it  rises  not  far  from  Serdica  and  flows 
southward,  emptying  into  the  Aegean  Sea  at  Am- 
phipolis.  An  important  road  ran  through  the 
Strymon  Valley  from  the  interior  of  the  Balkans 
to  Serres  and  the  sea;  it  also  served  as  a  significant 
invasion  route  in  the  7th  C.  and  later.  The  valley 
of  the  Strymon,  esp.  its  eastern  part,  is  the  most 
fertile  region  of  southern  Macedonia. 

lit.  Laiou,  Peasant  Soaely  24—26.  -T.E.G. 

Theme  of  Strymon.  In  the  loth  C.  Constan- 
tine  VII  Porphyrogennetos  (De  them.  3.1—5,  ed. 
Pertusi  88f)  was  not  sure  whether  Strymon  was  a 
theme  or  a  hleisoura — he  knew  only  that  the  dis- 
trict  was  populated  by  “Scythians”  (Slavs)  from 
the  time  of  Justinian  II.  It  was  a  region  that 
suffered  from  Bulgarian  attacks  in  the  8th  and 
gth  C.:  in  8og  they  killed  a  strategos,  archontes,  and 
“archontes  of  other  themes”  there  (Theoph.  484.29— 
485.3).  The  phraseology  of  Theophanes  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  region  of  Strymon  was  already  a 
theme  by  8og,  but  the  strategos  of  Strymon  was 
unknown  to  the  mid-gth-C.  Taktikon  of  Uspenshij 
and  reappears  only  in  the  Rletorologion  of  Philo- 
theos  in  8gg.  The  offices  of  both  archon  and  stra- 
tegos  of  Strymon  are  known  from  seals  of  the  gth 
C.  (Zacos,  Seals  1,  nos.  1753,  2659).  In  the  ìoth- 
C.  Taktikon  of  Escurial  two  themes  are  listed:  Stry- 
mon,  or  Chrysaba  (Krusovo),  and  New  Strymon, 
unknown  to  other  sources  and  identified  by 
Oikonomides  (Listes  357)  as  the  region  of  Bole- 
ron.  The  administrative  structure  of  the  area  was 
very  unstable:  at  the  end  of  the  ìoth  C.  Strymon 
is  described  as  united  with  Thessalonike  or  with 
Thessalonike  and  Drougoubitia  (Ivir.  1,  no.  10.2), 
in  the  1  ìth  C.  with  Boleron.  The  area  preserved 
a  substantial  stratum  of  Slav  population.  Impor- 


tant  towns  in  the  Strymon  region  were  Serres, 
Philippi,  Christoupolis,  and  Chrysopolis. 

After  1204  Strymon  was  assigned  to  the  king- 
dom  of  Thessalonike,  but  in  1246  John  III  Va- 
tatzes  conguered  and  restored  it  as  a  distinct  theme 
(e.g.,  Lavra  2,  no.71.30).  In  i4th-C.  documents  it 
is  usually  combined  with  Boleron  and  other  ad- 
ministrative  units  or  kastra  (Thessalonike,  Serres, 
etc.). 

lit.  Lernerle,  Philippes  124-28.  Ferluga,  Byzantium  47L 
M.  Rajkovic,  “Oblast  Strimona  i  tema  Strimon,”  ZRVI  g 
(1958)  1-7.  Z.  Pljakov,  “La  région  de  la  Moyenne  Strurna 
aux  XIe-XIIe  siècles,"  Palaeobulgarica  10  (1986)  no.3,  73- 
85.  Zacos,  Seals  2:igof.  -T.E.G. 

STRYPHNOS,  MICHAEL,  fl.  ca.i  190-1203. 
Brother-in-law  of  Empress  Euphrosyne  Dou- 
kaina  Kamatera,  Stryphnos  (S Tpv<pvós:)  was  chief 
of  the  vestiarion  in  the  reign  of  Isaac  II;  he 
became  megas  doux  under  Alexios  III.  For  his 
private  profit,  he  sold  the  fleet’s  anchors,  sails, 
and  other  gear,  while  oppressing  Genoese  mer- 
chants.  Circa  1201—02  he  went  to  Hellas  to  re- 
strain  Leo  Sgouros;  unsuccessful  there,  he  was 
still  lauded  in  an  oration  by  Michael  Choniates. 
Because  of  his  maladministration,  the  Fourth 
Crusade  encountered  no  opposition  from  the  Byz. 
fleet.  A  massive  enameled  gold  ring,  inscribed 
with  his  name,  is  preserved  (A.  Cutler,  JÖB  31.2 
[1981]  fig.7,  following  p.764).  -C.M.B.,  A.C. 

STUDENICA,  monastery  near  Usce,  in  south 
central  Serbia,  founded  after  1 183  by  Stefan  Ne- 
manja.  Nemanja’s  son  Sava  of  Serbia  became 
abbot  of  the  monastery  in  1208,  introducing  into 
Serbia  via  Studenica  the  set  of  rules  contained  in 
the  typikon  of  the  Euergetis  monastery  in  Con- 
stantinople  (Babic,  Chapelles  annexes  5of). 

At  least  four  churches  were  erected  within  the 
monastic  enclosure.  The  Church  of  the  Virgin  was 
begun  by  Nemanja  but  completed  by  his  sons  after 
his  withdrawal  to  Mt.  Athos.  Built  of  finely  dressed 
local  marble  as  his  grave  church  (Nemanja’s  body 
was  brought  from  Athos  to  Studenica  in  1208), 
the  church  blends  Romanesque  and  Byz.  elements 
into  a  new  architectural  entity:  a  single-aisled  ba- 
silica  of  Italian-Dalmatian  type  having  a  byzantin- 
izing  dome  over  the  crossing  and  a  large  narthex, 
a  façade  decorated  with  pilasters  and  corbel-table 
friezes  under  the  eaves,  and  figural  stone  carving 
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on  a  tympanum  over  the  west  door.  The  narrow 
cross-arms  of  the  basilica  are  preceded  by  a  series 
of  recessed  arches  and  resemble  Italian  porches. 
The  plan  and  decoration  of  this  royal  foundation, 
the  prototype  for  monuments  of  the  so-called 
Raska  school,  was  to  have  a  profound  effect  on 
later  Serbian  developments  (e.g.,  MileSeva,  So- 
pocani,  Decani). 

A  painted  Greek  inscription  in  the  dome  names 
the  sons  of  Nemanja  along  with  Stefan  himself, 
and  provides  the  date  of  1208/9  for  the  fresco 
decoration.  What  remains  of  the  original  program 
(much  of  it  was  overpainted  in  1569)  shows  a 
conscious  attempt  by  the  fresco  painter  to  imitate 
mosaic:  in  the  highest  levels  of  fresco,  gold  leaf  is 
applied  to  the  background.  Lower  levels  have  a 
yellow  ground  instead,  while  the  Crucihxion  on 
the  west  wall  has  a  ground  of  blue  sprinkled  with 
stars.  In  the  latter  composition  (much  of  it  re- 
painted  in  the  later  1 3th  C.  as  well  as  ìn  the  i6th), 
the  huge  solemn  fìgure  of  the  dead  Christ  already 
shows  a  notable  departure  from  the  nervous  con- 
hgurations  of  late  i2th-C.  Romnenian  art.  Ser- 
bian,  instead  of  Greek,  is  used  as  the  language  of 
the  painted  inscriptions  on  certain  of  these  fres- 
coes. 

An  exonarthex  was  added  about  25  years  later 
by  Nemanja’s  son  Stefan  Radoslav,  and  to  this 
narthex  were  appended  two  chapels.  That  on  the 
south  side  was  dedicated  to  Stefan  Nemanja;  it 
was  adorned  in  ca.  1233/4  with  four  scenes  from 
his  life,  including  a  representation  of  the  trans- 
lation  of  his  body  from  Hilandar  to  Studenica, 
the  earliest  extant  historical  composition  in  Ser- 
bian  monumental  painting. 

The  independent  Chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  also 
located  within  the  enclosure,  was  probably  built 
about  the  same  time  as  the  Church  of  the  Virgin; 
it  has  fragments  of  frescoes  of  the  first  half  of  the 
1 3th  C.  akin  to  those  adorning  the  church  at 
Mileseva. 

Another  independent  chapel  within  the  pre- 
cinct  was  known  as  the  Ring’s  Church  (“Kraljeva 
crkva”);  it  was  built  by  King  Stefan  UroS  II 
Milutin  and  dedicated  to  Saints  Ioakeim  and 
Anna.  A  domed  cross-in-square  in  plan,  the  chapel 
was  constructed  in  1313/14,  according  to  an  in- 
scription  carved  on  the  east  façade. 

The  frescoes  were  probably  executed  in  1314. 
The  Pantokrator  in  the  dome  is  surrounded  by 
the  four  Evangelist  symbols,  cherubim  with  wheels 


of  fire,  and  the  Divine  Liturgy  (see  Lord’s  Sup- 
per).  Eight  prophets  carry  scrolls  referring  to  the 
Resurrection,  and  34  busts  of  the  ancestors  of 
Christ  refer  to  the  earthly  life  of  the  Son  of  God. 
The  usual  Evangelist  portraits  and  ten  Great 
Feasts  occupy  the  pendentives  and  the  upper  zone 
of  the  walls,  while  the  life  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is 
depicted  in  the  lower  zone.  The  portraits  of  Mi- 
lutin  and  his  wife  Simonis  are  on  the  south  wall, 
facing  the  Nemanjid  saints  Stefan  Nemanja  and 
Sava  of  Serbia  and  the  Virgin  and  Child  with 
saints;  a  parallel  is  thus  drawn  between  the  ances- 
tors  of  Milutin  and  those  of  Christ.  The  large 
number  of  bishops  in  the  sanctuary  (in  bust,  full 
figure,  and  officiating)  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  the  Orthodox  church  and  its  tradition;  it  in- 
cludes  as  recent  a  figure  as  Eustathios  of  Thes- 
salonire.  The  modeling  in  rich  tones  of  ochre, 
red,  green,  and  white,  and  the  highly  individual- 
ized  heads  recall  the  saints  in  the  lower  zone  of 
the  Church  of  St.  George  at  Staro  NagoriCino, 
justifying  the  current  attribution  of  the  frescoes 
of  the  King’s  Church  to  the  artists  of  Staro  Na- 
goricino,  Michael  (Astrapas)  and  Eutychios. 

The  ruins  of  a  fourth  chapel  may  be  those  of  a 
chapel  of  John  the  Baptist. 

lit.  M.  Rasanin,  V.  Korac,  D,  Tasic,  M.  Sakota,  Studenica 
(Belgrade  1968).  S.  Mandic,  The  Virgtn's  Church  at  Studenica 
(Belgrade  1966).  R.  Hamann-MacLean  and  H.  Hallensle- 
ben,  Die  Monumentalmalerei  ìn  Serbien  und  Makedonien  (Gies- 
sen  1963)  19-22,  pls.  53-79,  plans  8-1 1.  G.  Babic,  Kraljeva 
crkva  u  Studenici  (Belgrade  1987).  Studenica  et  l’art  byiantm 
autour  de  l’année  1200,  ed.  V.  Korac  (Belgrade  1988). 

-N.P.S.,  G.B. 

STUDENT  (diotTTjTijç).  The  student  had  a  private 
relationship  with  his  teacher  that  was  defined 
and  confirmed  in  special  contracts,  a  sample  of 
which  survives  in  a  I4th-C.  MS  (P.  Schreiner, 
Bymntina  13.1  [1985]  286-88).  The  contract  even 
regulated  the  student’s  schedule,  such  as  time  for 
sleep  and  meals.  Byz.  teachers  (e.g.,  Psellos)  often 
complained  of  their  students’  bad  discipline  and 
truancy  from  school,  and  they  sometimes  had 
difficulty  collecting  fees  from  the  students’  par- 
ents.  Nevertheless,  the  student-teacher  relation- 
ship  could  be  cordial  and  stable.  Eustathios  of 
Thessalonike,  among  others,  affectionately  remi- 
nisced  about  a  “holy  and  great  man”  who  in- 
structed  and  educated  him  (Eust.  Thess.,  Opus - 
cula,  p.  103.90-93)  and  about  his  other  wise 
teachers.  Theodore  Metochites  spoke  with  deep 
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affection  of  his  old  teacher,  Joseph  Rharendytes. 
Students  formed  close  groups  supporting  their 
teachers  in  their  scholarly  and  personal  en- 
deavors.  Popular  teachers  attracted  pupils  from 
different  parts  of  the  world,  and  from  the  ìgth 
C.  onward  some  Greek  youths  studied  at  Western 
universities. 

The  novel  of  Constantine  IX  on  the  organiza- 
tion  of  the  law  school  in  Constantinople  contains 
some  evidence  about  the  status  of  students.  Ad- 
mission  was  available  to  everyone  regardless  of 
origin  or  social  position,  and  education  was  free. 
The  legislator  stressed  that  students  should  re- 
frain  from  bribing  teachers,  but  he  did  not  pro- 
hibit,  indeed  even  recommended,  offering  pre- 
sents  to  the  professor  after  completing  the  course 
of  education.  Students  had  to  pass  examinations 
and  received  a  diploma  tesdfying  to  their  knowl- 
edge.  A  lively  picture  of  the  extracurricular  activ- 
ities  of  students  is  offered  by  canon  71  of  the 
Council  in  Trullo  (6gi/2)  and  Theodore  Balsa- 
mon’s  commentary,  as  well  as  by  Christopher  of 
Mytilene,  poern  136. 

lit.  M.J.  Kyriakis,  “Student  Life  in  Eleventh-Century 
Constantinople,”  Bymntina  7  (1975)  375-88.  C.  Runder- 
ewicz,  “Le  gouvernement  et  les  étudiants  dans  le  Code 
Théodosien,”  Revue  historique  de  droit  français  et  étranger  go 
(t972)  575-88.  -A.K„  R.B. 

STUMA  TREASURE.  See  Kaper  Roraon  Trea- 

SURE. 

STYLE.  This  term,  as  applied  to  literature  and 
art,  has  been  used  in  a  varìety  of  overlapping 
senses.  In  literature  it  might  be  defined  as  “alter- 
native  modes  of  expressing  the  same  (or  approx- 
imately  the  same)  content”  (I.  §evcenko ,JÖB  31.1 
[1981]  28g).  In  both  letters  and  arts  it  may  des- 
ignate  either  “levels”  of  production  (“high,” 
“middle,”  “low”)  or  a  particular  “ductus”  that  may 
be  personal  or  else  characterize  a  genre,  a  period, 
or  even  a  geographical  area.  In  Byz.  literature  the 
existence  of  several  levels  of  expression,  distinct 
as  they  are  linguistically  and  grammadcally,  and 
independent  of  the  date  of  a  given  group  of 
works,  is  clearly  apparent  and  was  recognized  by 
the  Byz.  themselves.  It  is  possible  to  date  works 
of  middle  or  low  level  by  their  style;  the  dating 
of  works  written  in  “high  style”  is  difficult;  and 
the  search  for  an  individual  style  has  proved  yet 
more  difficult,  even  in  the  case  of  the  most  famous 
authors.  The  task,  however,  is  not  hopeless.  We 


are  still  not  clear  about  the  correlation  between 
the  style  of  different  “arts”  and  genres — visual 
arts  and  literature,  and,  within  literature,  prose 
and  poetry,  hagiography  and  historiography,  the 
so-called  monastic  chronicle  and  contemporary 
history.  The  concept  of  levels  without  reference 
to  time  can  be  applied  to  art,  mostly  with  regard 
to  the  level  of  skill,  some  works  being  naturally 
more  accomplished,  others  more  rustic.  The  con- 
cept  is  less  useful  in  terms  of  regional  “schools.” 
On  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  period  style 
(e.g.,  the  Romnenian,  the  “rococo”  of  the  late 
i2th  C.,  or  the  Palaiologan)  is  undeniable  in  art. 
The  common  stylistic  points  between  literature 
and  art  are  the  strength  of  tradition  and  the 
invisibility  of  individual  hands. 

The  term  “style”  is  normally  understood  by  art 
historians  to  be  the  sum  of  details — drapery  folds, 
proportion,  plasticity,  etc. — which,  when  put  to- 
gether,  allow  us  to  date  and  even  to  localize  an 
artifact.  Style  is  sometimes  viewed  as  a  manifes- 
tation  of  the  way  an  epoch  expresses  itself  in  its 
different  arts  and  modes  of  thinking  (painting, 
architecture,  literature.  music,  e.g.,  Baroque  style). 
Such  an  approach,  if  applied  to  Byz.,  would  meet 
with  difficulties,  since  “styles”  in  various  Byz.  arts 
of  a  given  period  are  indebted  more  to  devices  of 
the  past  than  to  contemporary  developments.  This 
approach  should  be  nevertheless  tried  (one  can 
speak  of  the  Komnenian  and  Palaiologan  periods 
both  in  letters  and  art).  Rather  than  concentrating 
on  “stylistic”  or  formal  qualities  of  an  object,  more 
recent  art-historical  scholarship,  often  under  the 
infiuence  of  disciplines  other  than  art  history,  has 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  nature  and  func- 
tion  of  that  object,  or  to  the  social  and  political 
circumstances  of  its  creation,  and  found  that  these 
factors  strongly  affect,  if  not  determine,  its  form. 

lit.  I.  Sevtenko,  Three  Byiantine  Lileratures  (Brookline, 
Mass.,  1985).  H.  Hunger,  "Stilstufen  in  der  byzantinischen 
Geschichtsschreibung  des  12.  Jahrhunderts:  Anna  Kom- 
nene  und  Michael  Glykas,”  BS/EB  5  (1978)  139-70.  H. 
Belling,  “Kunst  oder  Objekt-Stil?”  in  Byi.  und  der  Westen 
65-83.  C.  Walter,  “Style,  an  Epiphenomenon  of  Ideological 
Development  in  Byzantine  Art,”  JÖB  32.5  (1982)  3-6. 

-C.M.,  I.S.,  A.C. 


STYLE  MIGNON  (sometimes  “Style  cloisonné”), 
modern  term  for  a  manner  of  book  illustration 
current  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  iith  C.  It  is 
characterized  by  brilliantly  colored,  enamelüke 
figures  silhouetted  against  flat  landscapes  or  in- 
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teriors  like  stage  sets.  The  key  dated  examples  of 
this  style  are  a  menologion  in  Moscow,  Hist.  Mus. 
g  (of  1063);  the  Theodore  Psalter  (1066);  a 
Praxapostolos,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypse  (Moscow, 
Univ.  Lib.  gr.  2280)  produced  for  the  emperor 
Michael  VII  in  1072  and  a  MS  of  the  Heaoenly 
Ladder  of  John  Klimax  (Princeton,  Univ.  Lib.  16) 
of  1081.  Less  precisely  dated  but  related  in  style 
are  the  Paris  MS,  B.N.  gr.  74  (one  of  the  Frieze 
Gospels),  a  Klimax  MS  in  the  Vatican,  gr.  394, 
and  several  icons  at  Mt.  Sinai.  Their  two-dimen- 
sional  forms  have  been  interpreted  as  expressing 
“the  ascetic  spirit  of  monasticism”  and  even  the 
mysticism  of  Symeon  the  Theologian,  but  gold  is 
widely  used  to  separate  areas  of  color  in  the  gar- 
ments,  and  normally  unmonastic,  classical  person- 
ifications  occur,  esp.  in  the  Vatican  Klimax.  The 
“Style  mignon”  coexisted  with  several  other  con- 
temporary  manners  of  book  illustration  and  has 
no  equivalent  in  monumental  painting  of  the  pe- 
riod. 

lit.  Weiumann,  Studies  271-313.  Lazarev,  Sloria  187— 
89.  Spatharakis,  Corpus,  nos.  78,  80,  92,  100.  V.D.  Licha- 
ieva,  Vizantijskaja  mmiatjura  (Moscow  1977)  15 f.  -A.C. 


STYLITE  (crruAtrrjç),  a  type  of  ascetic  monk  who 
stood  on  a  platform  atop  a  pillar  ( stylos ),  which 
was  connected  with  the  ground  by  a  ladder.  Such 
platforms  were  open  to  rain,  snow,  and  winds, 
although  some  included  a  small  shelter.  To  in- 
crease  their  suffering,  stylites  often  wore  chains 
placed  so  that  they  formed  a  cross  (e.g.,  PG 
100: 1 104C,  AASS  Nov.  3:5200).  The  purpose  of 
ascending  the  pillar  was  to  disengage  oneself  from 
the  sinful  world  (and  from  the  crowd  of  pilgrims) 
and  to  find  tranquility  among  the  “pure”  ele- 
ments;  stylites,  however,  were  also  involved  in 
political  activity,  and  Daniel  the  Stylite  even 
descended  from  his  column  to  lead  a  demonstrat- 
ing  mob  to  Constantinople.  The  movement  started 
in  the  5th  C.,  with  Symeon  the  Stylite  the 
Elder,  and  soon  became  popular;  stylites  at- 
tracted  pilgrims  who  stimulated  the  development 
of  trade  and  innkeeping.  Veneration  of  stylites, 
which  often  flourished  during  their  lifetime,  took 
the  form  of  image  worship:  according  to  Theo- 
doret  of  Cyrrhus  ( Histoire  des  moines  de  Syrie,  voI. 
2  [Paris  1970]  782.19—21),  Symeon’s  icons  adorned 
the  entrance  to  workshops  ( ergasteria )  as  far  away 
as  Rome,  while  Daniel’s  vita  mentions  a  silver  icon 
of  the  saint  that  weighed  10  litrae  and  was  given 


to  a  church.  Special  Symeon  tokens  (see  Pilgrim 
Torens)  with  the  image  of  Symeon  the  Stylite 
the  Younger  were  produced  for  pilgrims  (G. 
Vikan,  DOP  38  [1984]  67—73).  A  few  women  also 
joined  the  movement  (H.  Delehaye,  AB  27  [1908] 
39  if)- 

It  is  plausible  that  Iconoclasm  caused  a  reduc- 
tion  of  stylites;  Theophanes  the  Confessor 
(Theoph.  442.18-24)  relates  the  cruel  execution 
of  the  stylite  Peter  by  Constantine  V,  and  the  vita 
of  Theodore  of  Edessa  presents  a  stylite  com- 
munity  as  declining  in  the  gth  C.  (A.  Kazhdan, 
GOrThR  30  [1985]  4730-  From  the  end  of  the 
century  the  movement  again  revived;  in  the  ìoth 
C.,  Louras  the  Stylite  claimed  to  be  the  fifth  in 
the  series  of  great  stylites.  Some  saints  spent  “only” 
a  few  years  on  columns  (e.g.,  seven  by  Lazaros 
of  Mt.  Galesios)  and  were  closely  connected  with 
nearby  monasteries.  A  simiiar  form  of  extreme 
asceticism  was  that  of  the  dendrites  who  lived  in 
trees,  such  as  David  of  Thessalonire. 

Representation  in  Art.  Stylites  were  depicted 
as  ancient,  white-bearded  monks,  visible  only  to 
their  shoulders  or  waists,  atop  marble  columns; 
the  two  Sts.  Symeon  generally  wear  the  houhoul- 
lion,  or  monastic  hood.  Hands  raised  before  their 
chest,  the  stylites  are  protected  from  falling  by  an 
iron  railing  that  runs  around  the  large,  fancy 
capital.  Many  churches  are  adorned  with  images 
of  stylites,  often  painted  on  piers  or  other  narrow 
vertical  surfaces,  so  that  the  painted  column  re- 
sembles  a  colonnette  applied  to  the  pier;  when 
two  portraits  flank  the  bema  arch  in  this  way,  they 
reinforce  its  triumphal  character.  There  is  some- 
times  a  little  door  or  nìche  visible  in  the  column 
shaft,  which  suggests  the  existence  of  an  internal 
stairway,  or  sometimes  an  access  ladder  is  shown 
propped  against  the  column.  When  the  image  has 
room  to  expand,  as  on  a  MS  page,  however,  a 
flight  of  stairs  or  a  circular  wall  pierced  by  a 
passageway  may  be  included  to  either  side  of  the 
column. 

lit.  H.  Delehaye,  Les  saints  stylites  (Brussels-Paris  1923). 
K.  Holl,  Gesammelle  Aufsätu,  vol.  2  (Tübingen  1928)  388- 
98.  B.  Röuing,  “Das  Wirken  der  ersten  Styliten  in  der 
OffentIichkeit,”  Zeilschrifl  für  Missionswissenschaft  37  (1953) 
187-97.  A.  Leroy-Molinghen,  “Mention  d’un  stylite  dans 
un  papyrus  grec,”  Byzantion  51  (1981)  635.  I.  Pena,  P. 
Castellana,  and  R.  Fernandez,  Les  stylites  syrtens  (Milan  1975). 
A.  Xyngopoulos,  “Hoi  stylitai  eis  ten  byzantinen  technen,” 
EEBS  19  (1949)  116-29.  L  Djordjevic,  “Sveti  stolpnici  u 
srpskom  zidnom  slikarstvu  srednjeg  veka,"  ZbLikUmet  18 
(1982)  41-52.  V.  Elbern,  LCI  8:413.  A.  Chatzinikolaou, 
RBK  2:1071-77.  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 
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STYPPEIOTES  (5.Tvirireiẃri)<;),  a  family  that  pro- 
duced  some  generals  and  diplomats  from  the  gth 
C.  onward.  The  name  is  interpreted  by  H.  Moritz 
(Zunamen  1:29,  2:42)  as  derived  from  a  toponym, 
but  is  more  probably  to  be  connected  with  Gr. 
styppeion,  “flax  or  hemp  fiber.”  Kesta  (the  first 
known  Styppeiotes),  domestikos  ton  scholon,  died  in 
883  during  an  expedition  against  Tarsos.  Michael, 
patrikios  under  Romanos  I,  participated  in  nego- 
tiations  with  Symeon  of  Bulgaria.  Another  Mi- 
chael  was  general  ca.111 6. 

From  the  end  of  the  1  ìth  C.  onward  the  Styp- 
peiotai  primarily  held  posts  in  the  civil  adminis- 
tration:  Demetrios,  official  in  the  bureau  of  the 
megas  logariastes  in  1094;  Theodore,  kanikleios  of 
John  II  and  Manuel  I,  was  involved  in  a  plot, 
deposed,  and  blinded  in  1  159.  Michaelitzes  Styp- 
peiotes,  mentioned  in  the  typikon  of  the  Panto- 
rrator  monastery  in  Constantinople  as  an  inti- 
mate  retainer  of  John  II,  is  an  enigmatic  figure: 
Anna  Romnene  (An.Romn.  3: 192.5— 8)  states  that 
Michael  Styppeiotes  gave  Alexios  I  a  slave  and 
barbarian,  also  called  Styppeiotes;  perhaps  he 
should  be  identified  with  Michaelitzes.  It  is  ques- 
tionable  but  possible  that  Patr.  Leo  Styppes  (1134— 
43)  belonged  to  the  family  (P.  Wirth,  ByzF  3  [  1968] 
254O.  A  certain  Strongylos  Styppeiotes  served  as 
vestiarites  of  John  III  in  1237  or  1252,  while  De- 
metrios  and  Theodore,  priests  in  Constantinople, 
signed  a  patriarchal  document  in  1357. 

lit.  Kresten,  “Styppeiotes.”  G.S.  Henrich,  “Kesta  ho 
Styp[pe]iotes  und  die  Namen  von  Stip,"  Onomata  g  (1984) 
83-89.  — E.T.,  A.K. 

SUANIA  (l,ovctvLa),  a  land  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Black  Sea.  Strabo  (11.2.19)  notes  that  the 
Soanes  controlled  the  summits  of  the  Caucasus 
above  Dioscurias  (Sebastopolis).  The  language 
of  the  Svan,  with  Laz  and  Georgian,  belongs  to 
the  Kartvelian  family. 

By  the  6th  C.  the  Svan  were  Christian;  Proko- 
pios  ( Wars  8.2.23)  notes  that  their  priests  were 
appointed  by  the  bishops  of  the  Laz,  although 
politically  the  Svan  were  independent  of  them 
and  of  the  Persians.  Suania  figures  prominently 
in  the  Persian-Byz.  wars  (ibid.,  8.14.53,  16.14; 
Menander  Protector,  76—86);  its  loyalties  wav- 
ered  between  Byz.  and  Persia.  Suania  was  later 
controlled  by  Georgian  princely  houses. 

lit.  Bury,  LRE  2:117,  123-  M.J.  Higgins,  The  Persian 
War  of  the  Emperor  Maurice  (Washington,  D.C.,  1939)  36- 
38,  58.  Toumanoff,  Caucasian  Hist.  257.  — R.T. 


SUBDEACON  ( vvo8iáKovo' ;).  As  the  title  indi- 
cates,  the  subdeacon  was  created  to  assist  the 
deacon  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  His 
primary  function  in  the  liturgy  was  to  stand  guard 
at  the  doors  during  the  exit  of  the  catechumens. 
Before  the  eucharistic  celebration  he  was  respon- 
sible  for  preparing  the  sacred  vessels,  lighting  the 
altar  lamps,  and  helping  the  priest  dress  (Council 
of  Laodikeia,  canons  20-22,  43).  At  the  Council 
in  Trullo  the  age  at  which  a  candidate  could 
enter  the  subdiaconate  was  fixed  at  20  (canon  15). 
According  to  the  same  council,  subdeacons  (like 
the  major  orders  of  clercy)  could  not  marry  after 
ordination  (canon  3).  The  Byz.  church  always 
viewed  the  office  as  a  minor  clerical  rank  imme- 
diately  below  the  deacon.  Western  practice,  how- 
ever,  differed:  by  the  early  i3th  C.  the  office  had 
been  raised  to  major  orders.  The  earliest  mendon 
of  subdeacon  is  in  the  3rd  C. 

lit.  A.  Catoire,  “Le  sous-diaconat  dans  l'Église  grecque," 
EO  13  (1910)  22-24.  W.  Croce,  “Die  niederen  Weihen  und 
ihre  hierarchische  Wertung,”  Zeitschrift  für  katholische  Theo- 
logie  70  (1948)  257-314.  H.  Petzold,  “Das  Verhältnis  des 
Subdíakonats  zum  Weihesakrament  in  der  alten  Kirche 
und  seine  Stellung  im  klassischen  orthodoxen  Rirchen- 
recht,”  Österreichisches  Archiv  für  Kirchenrecht  4  (1967)  394— 
455.  -A.P 

SUBSTANCE  (oùcría).  The  notion  of  ousia  en- 
tered  the  history  of  Christian  theology  in  the 
4th  C.  when  the  Council  of  Nicaea  acknowledged 
in  its  creed  the  concept  of  homoousios.  Generally 
the  term  ousia  designates  the  real  existent,  which 
in  the  Aristotelian  tradition  is  called  the  “primary 
essence.”  On  the  one  hand,  this  is  contrasted  to 
the  abstract  idea  or  species  (“secondary  essence’j; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  disdnguished  from  acci- 
dents.  If  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Nicaean 
Creed  proposed  by  the  Cappadocian  Fathers  a 
distincdon  is  made  between  the  common  ousia  and 
the  hypostases  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit,  there  is  the  danger  of  seeing  this  essence 
as  a  universal,  as  in  the  Monarchian  interpreta- 
tion  of  Marhellos  of  Anryra  modified  by  Gre- 
GORY  of  Nyssa  (R.  Hübner  in  Epektasis:  Mélanges 
Jean  Daniélou  [Paris  1972]  463—90),  or  of  taking 
it  in  the  sense  of  the  Aristotelian  secondary  es- 
sence  as  in  the  tritheism  of  John  Philoponos. 
Nevertheless,  in  Basil  the  Great  and  Gregory 
of  Nazianzos  the  concept  of  ousia  as  that  which 
is  common  (koinon)  is  joined  with  Stoic  ontology 
and  logic,  and  in  this  connection  ousia  signifies 
the  individual:  ousia  is  the  “subject”  (hypokeimenon) 
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that  “Iies  under”  the  individual  characteristics  and 
natural  qualities  that  attach  to  one  substance  and 
not  to  another. 

Neo-Chalcedonism,  whose  starting  point  was 
the  Trinitarian  terminology  of  the  Cappadocians, 
interpreted  the  doctrine  of  two  natures  of  Christ 
put  forth  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  such  a 
way  that  nature  and  substance  signify  the  same 
thing.  Subsequent  to  this,  one  observes  that  the 
high  standard  of  the  Christologies  of  theologians 
such  as  Leontios  of  Byzantium  and  Maximos 
the  Confessor,  the  salient  features  of  whích  were 
two  radically  distinctive  modes  of  individuation 
(the  specific  and  the  hypostatic-personal),  could 
not  be  maintained.  Ousia,  or  nature,  is  mostly 
understood  as  a  simple  reality,  or  that  which  truly 
exists  (Anastasios  of  Sinai,  ed.  Uthemann,  Viae 
Dux,  2.3,  lines  6—12;  cf.  8.5,  lines  120—24).  This 
modified  view  of  Anastasios  typifies  the  level  of 
theological  reflection  in  Byz.  as  soon  as  this  for- 
mula  took  precedence  over  the  development  of 
thought. 

The  question  of  the  essence  of  God,  which  in 
the  context  of  apophatic  theology  and  Palamism 
is  inexpressible,  directs  attention  to  the  energies 
of  God.  This  theory  is  encountered  also  in  John 
Ryparissiotes  (PG  152:794^-7980),  for  ex- 
ample,  who  followed  pseudo-DiONYSios  the  Ar- 
eopagite  in  teaching  that  God  can  be  spoken 
about,  but  knowledge  of  God  in  the  created  order 
is  attained  through  inference  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
perience,  that  is,  its  starting  point  is  taken  from 
his  energies  or  their  effects. 

ut.  G.L.  Prestige,  God  in  Patnstic  Thought'*  (London 
1952).  H.A.  Wolfson,  The  Philosophy  of  the  Church  Falhers s, 
vol.  1  (London  1970).  H.  Martin,  “La  controverse  trithéite 
dans  l’Empire  byzantin  au  VIC  siècle”  (Ph.D.  diss.,  Univ.  of 
Louvain  [n.d.]).  K.-H.  Uthemann,  “Sprache  und  Sein  bei 
Anastasios  Sinaites,”  StP  18  (1987)  221-31.  G.C.  Stead, 
Diytne  Substance  (Oxford  1977).  -R.-H.U. 

SUCCESSION  (7r epi  ÔtaOécrecop).  Byz.  law  rec- 
ognized  two  fundamentally  different  ways  of 
transferring  the  property  of  a  deceased  person  to 
his  heirs.  The  estate  could  be  distributed  through 
a  disposition  ( diathesis )  made  during  the  person’s 
Iifetime  that  was  to  become  operative  in  event  of 
death  (see  Wills)  or,  when  such  a  disposition  did 
not  exist,  the  estate  passed  to  certain  heirs  in 
accordance  with  the  law  (intestate  succession). 
Informal  agreements  could  also  be  made  when 
the  dowry  was  promised  for  a  marriage  contract, 
so  that  these  agreements  assume  the  character  of 


both  marriage  and  inheritance  contracts.  Since 
the  appointment  of  an  heir  was  no  longer  deemed 
a  prerequisite  for  the  validity  of  a  will  (as  in 
Roman  law)  and  since  legata,  fideicommissa, 
donations  in  view  of  death,  pious  foundations, 
distributions  of  money  for  the  good  of  the  soul 
{psychiha),  and  similar  arrangements  could  be  made 
independently,  without  being  part  of  a  formal 
will,  the  will  presented  itself  as  only  one  of  many 
dispositions  made  “during  lifetime  and  in  view  of 
death.”  Such  private  and  individual  dispositions 
conflict  with  succession  in  accordance  with  the 
law,  a  system  of  preference  by  which  the  children 
of  the  deceased  and  their  descendants  (=  grand- 
children)  were  favored  over  the  parents  and  their 
descendants  (=  siblings),  who  were  in  turn  fa- 
vored  over  the  grandparents  and  their  descen- 
dants  (=  uncles/aunts)  in  the  line  for  inheritance. 

Claims  on  Inheritances  and  Restrictions  on 
Succession.  Byz.  law  had  to  deal  with  certain 
specific  problems  involving  succession.  First  of  all, 
Christianity  encouraged  donations  at  death  to 
churches  and  monasteries  as  well  as  the  distribu- 
tion  of  part  of  the  inheritance  among  the  poor. 
Second,  the  state  demanded  a  certain  part  of  the 
inheritance  in  the  form  of  voluntary  grants  or  as 
a  mandatory  obligation  (abiotirion).  The  right 
to  transfer  property  upon  death  was  not  given  to 
slaves,  but  wills  of  women  and  monks  are  known, 
and  paroiroi  were  entitled  to  transfer  their  lands 
to  heirs,  though  probably  only  with  the  approval 
of  their  lords.  The  right  to  receive  an  inheritance 
could  be  restricted:  various  heretics  as  well  as 
apostates  and  even  children  of  a  mixed  marriage 
with  a  heretic  were  excluded  from  succession,  and 
manumitted  slaves  might  receive  only  the  so-called 

LEGATA. 

Specific  types  of  property  had  restrictions  on 
succession:  stratiotira  rtemata,  for  example, 
could  be  inherited  only  by  those  capable  of  ful- 
filling  military  service.  Succession  cou'id  be  re- 
stricted  by  time,  though  some  grants  could  be 
made  for  two  or  three  generations  (esp.  charis- 
tirion).  The  medieval  right  of  primogeniture 
had  no  place  in  Greek  society:  Jacoby  ( Féodalité 
35)  has  emphasized  the  difference  between  two 
systems  of  succession  in  the  Latin  Peloponnesos — 
Western  primogeniture  and  the  local  tradition  of 
apportioning  the  land  between  all  the  sons  and 
daughters. 

lit.  Zachariä,  Geschichte  133-207.  W.  Selb,  “Erbrecht,” 
JbAChr  14  (1971)  174-84.  E.F.  Bruck,  “Kirchlich-soziales 
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Erbrecht  in  Byzanz,”  in  Studi  in  onore  di  S.  Riccobono,  voI.  3 
(Palermo  1936;  rp.  Aalen  1974)  377-423.  B.  Albanese, 
“L’aboIizione  postclassica  delle  forme  solenni  nei  negozi 
testamentari,”  Sodalitas,  vol.  2  (Naples  1984)  777-92. 

— A.K. 

SUCIDAVA  (2vKÍy3iôa  in  Prokopios),  a  Roman 
fortress  located  3  ktn  west  of  mod.  Corabia  in 
Rumania,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  facing 
Palatiolon  (anc.  Oescus)  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  It  was  retained  by  the  Romans  after  Aure- 
lian  yielded  Dacia  to  the  barbarians.  The  coins 
found  in  Sucidava  show  an  uninterrupted  series 
from  Aurelian  to  Theodosios  II.  Constantine  I 
the  Great  restored  the  citadel  of  Sucidava  and 
connected  it  with  Oescus  by  a  stone  bridge.  In  the 
mid-5th  C.  Sucidava  suffered  from  the  attacks  of 
the  Huns  but  was  again  restored,  probably  under 
Justin  I,  whose  coins  are  found  in  great  quantity 
in  the  area,  or  by  Justinian  I  according  to  his 
novel  1 1 .  A  Christian  basilica  was  constructed  in 
Sucidava  in  the  6th  C.  and  a  “secret  well”  dug 
out.  Ceramic  finds  include  both  autochthonous 
forms  and  imports  from  the  Aegean  region,  Asia 
Minor,  and  North  Africa  (D.  Tudor,  V.  Barbu, 
14  CEB  2  [1975]  638).  Circa  600  the  Byz.  garrison 
left  Sucidava. 

lit.  D.  Tudor,  Sucidava  (Brussels  1965).  Idem,  Sucidava 
(Bucharest  1966).  -A.K, 

SUDAK.  See  Sougdaia. 

SUDZA,  a  tributary  of  the  Dnieper  River,  beside 
which,  in  the  village  of  Bol’soj  Ramenec  in  the 
region  of  Kursk,  two  “hoards”  were  found  in 
1918—19  and  1928  containing  objects  probably 
from  the  tomb  of  a  barbarian  “prince.”  Among 
these  were  a  fragment  of  a  bronze  bucket,  a  gold 
necklace  and  bracelets,  and  a  well-preserved  silver 
ewer  with  nine  Muses  produced  ca.400  (Iskusstvo 
Vizantii  1,  no.37). 

lit.  L.  Maculevic,  Pogrebenie  varvarskogo  hnjaija  V  Vostoc- 
noj  Evrope  (Moscow-Leningrad  1934).  Dodd,  Byz.  Silver 
Stamps,  no.84.  -A.K. 

SUFETULA  (mod.  Sbeitla,  in  central  Tunisia). 
Among  the  more  prosperous  towns  in  Byzacena, 
its  wealth  was  derived  from  olive  oil  produced  on 
the  numerous  villas  and  small  farms  within  its 
territory.  The  late  4th  and  early  5th  C.  saw  the 
construction  of  three  basilicas  (one  perhaps  be- 


longing  to  the  Donatist  community)  inside  the 
remnants  of  two  court-style  temples  and  the  pub- 
lic  basilica  attached  to  the  forum.  A  small  votive 
shrine  to  the  martyrs  Sylvanus  and  Fortunatus 
was  also  established  in  the  main  necropolis.  Under 
the  Vandals,  a  bishop  of  Sufetula,  Praesidius, 
was  exiled  to  Sardinia.  In  the  late  5th  or  early  6th 
C.  a  new  church  and  ecclesiastical  complex  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  villa  or  villas  on 
the  northern  edge  of  the  city.  After  the  Byz. 
reconquest,  new  churches  were  constructed  over 
the  shrine  in  the  necropolis  and  at  the  southeast 
entrance  to  the  city.  Repairs  and  liturgical  modi- 
fications  of  existing  basilicas  were  also  carried  out 
over  the  course  of  the  6th  and  7th  C.  and,  evi- 
dently,  in  the  early  Arab  period. 

Sufetula  was  also  the  site  of  a  number  of  pro- 
vincial  councils  in  the  6th  C.  A  group  of  Latin 
Christian  epitaphs  dating  from  the  Justinianic  pe- 
riod  and  7th  C.  indicates  that  the  city  was  an 
important  military,  cultural,  and  religious  center, 
although  the  absence  of  substantial  fortifications 
raises  questions  about  its  overall  value  in  the  fron- 
tier  defensive  system  established  under  Justinian 
I.  Despite  the  apparent  prominence  of  Byz.  Su- 
fetula,  there  is  evidence  that  some  streets  and 
quarters  of  the  city  were  falling  into  disuse;  at 
some  point  an  olive  press  was  built  over  a  main 
road  in  the  southeast  quarter.  Archaeological  sur- 
veys  also  indicate  a  decline  in  the  number  of  active 
rural  settlements  in  the  6th  and  7th  C.  In  646  the 
rebellious  exarch  of  Carthage,  Gregory,  estab- 
lished  his  headquarters  at  Sufetula.  In  the  follow- 
ing  year,  however,  he  was  defeated  by  the  Arabs 
and  Sufetula  was  sacked.  There  is  some  archaeo- 
logical  evidence  suggesting  that  a  small  Christian 
community  remained  on  the  site  in  the  early  Arab 
period. 

lit.  N.  Duval,  “Observations  sur  l’urbanisme  de  Sufe- 
tula,”  Cahters  de  Tunisie  12  (1964)  87-103.  Idem,  Sbeitla  et 
les  égltses  africaines  à  deux  absides,  vol.  1  (Paris  1971)-  Idem, 
“L’epigraphie  chrétienne  de  Sbeitla  (Sufetula)  et  son  apport 
historique,”  Atti  del  IV  Convegno  di  studio  su  “L’Africa  romana’’ 
(Sassari  1987)  385-414.  P.V.  Addyman,  W.G.  Simpson, 
“Archaeology  of  the  Sbeitla  Area,”  Brathey  Exploration  Group, 
Annual  Report  and  Account  of  Expeditions  (1966)  153-70.  J- 
Barbery,  J.P.  Delhoume,  “Le  Route  de  Masclianae”  AnlAfr 
18  (1982)  27-43.  Pringle,  Defence  63,  1 13,  142,  284L 

-R.B.H. 

SUICIDE  (ptvroKTOví(x) .  Even  though  recent 
scholarship  has  rejected  the  traditional  image  of 
a  Roman  mania  for  suicide,  in  the  Roman  Empire 
of  the  ìst— 2nd  C.  suicide  was  evidently  still  con- 
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sidered  an  acceptable  and  even  noble  way  to  solve 
personal  or  political  problems.  Only  in  the  3rd  C. 
did  Plotinos  take  a  negative  stand  toward  suicide 
bv  equating  it  with  murder.  Christianity,  in  its 
earlier  stages,  was  not  hostile  toward  suicide:  Am- 
brose  praised  St.  Pelagia  the  Virgin  for  killing 
herself  after  she  had  been  raped.  A  position  crit- 
ical  of  suicide  was  taken  by  Lactantius  and  esp. 
Augustine,  who  consistently  rejected  this  course 
of  action.  At  the  same  time  the  law  changed  its 
percepdon  of  suicide,  which  began  to  be  treated 
as  a  confession  of  depravity.  In  the  East,  Palla- 
dios  of  Galatia  in  the  5th  C.  still  considered  sui- 
cide  a  possible  means  of  protecdng  one’s  chasdty, 
but  later  canon  law  prohibited  killing  oneself.  A 
certain  ambivalence  remained  in  the  literary  ap- 
praisal  of  martyrs,  who  in  fact  sought  death 
through  execution,  and  of  ascetics  whose  starva- 
don  was  a  slow  self-destruction:  the  righteous 
could  yearn  for  death  as  the  gateway  to  union 
with  God,  but  the  moment  of  death  had  to  remain 
in  the  hands  of  God.  The  negative  atdtude  toward 
suicide  was  enhanced  by  the  image  of  Judas,  who 
died  by  hanging  himself.  The  question  of  the  guilt 
of  those  who  urged  others  to  commit  suicide  was 
discussed  at  the  Council  of  Ankyra  in  314;  accom- 
plices  were  condemned  to  10  years  of  penitence. 

Documented  instances  of  suicide  are  indeed 
infrequent  in  Byz.,  a  rare  example  being  the  scribe 
Melitas  who  hanged  himself  in  1303  because  he 
was  despondent  over  his  indebtedness  (Pachym., 
ed.  Bekker  2:385—88).  The  vita  of  St.  Makarios 
of  Pelekete  attributed  the  attempted  suicide  of  a 
certain  Gregory  to  demoniac  possession  (P.  van 
den  Gheyn,  AB  16  [1897]  162.27-34).  Unhappy 
wives  sometimes  used  the  threat  of  suicide  by 
drowning,  hanging,  or  hurling  themselves  from  a 
high  rock  to  obtain  a  divorce  (A.  Laiou,  FM 
6:309-12),  since  suicide  was  considered  a  worse 
crime  than  divorce. 

ut.  J.D.  Ehrlich,  “Suicide  in  the  Roman  Empire”  (Ph.D. 
Diss.,  Columbia  University  1983)  190-213.  Y.  Grisé,  La 
suicide  dans  Rome  antujue  (Paris  1982)  283-89.  A.  Vanden- 
bossche,  “Recherches  sur  le  suicide  en  droit  romain,"  AI- 
PHOS  12  (1952)  500-05.  -A.K.,  A.M.T. 

SUIDAS.  See  Souda. 

SÜLEYMAN  ÇELEBI  (Lov\alpt,ávT]<;  and  other 
forms),  second  son  of  Bayezid  I,  and  ruler  (1402— 
11)  over  part  of  the  Ottoman  realm;  born  1377?, 


died  Dügüncü-Ili  17  Feb.  1411.  After  Timur’s 
victory  over  Bayezid,  Süleyman  Çelebi  fled  even- 
tually  (20  Aug.  1402)  to  Gallipoli  (Rallipolis). 
He  was  acknowledged  as  sultan  in  Rumeli,  but  his 
brothers  in  Anatolia — Isa  and  Mehmed  (I) — dis- 
puted  his  claims.  He  strengthened  his  position  by 
accommodation  with  local  Christian  powers,  in- 
cluding  Byz.  By  the  peace  of  Jan.-Feb.  1403, 
Constantinople  recovered  Thessalonike  and  other 
places  and  was  freed  from  tribute  payments.  In 
1403-10  Süleyman  Çelebi  expanded  his  rule  into 
Anatolia,  perhaps  eliminating  Isa  before  mid- 
March  1403  and  otherwise  holding  his  own  against 
Mehmed.  In  Rumeli  he  generally  preserved  the 
status  quo. 

His  position  crumbled  in  1410—11.  Early  in 
1410,  Mehmed  dispatched  his  younger  brother 
Musa  to  Rumeli,  and  on  1 3  Feb.  he  and  his  Balkan 
allies  defeated  Süleyman  Çelebi’s  beylerbeyi  Sinan 
at  Iambol.  Facing  disaster,  Süleyman  Çelebi  re- 
newed  his  accord  with  Manuel  II  (late  May),  pos- 
sibly  marrying  then  a  daughter  of  Theodore  I 
Palaiologos.  He  twice  defeated  Musa  the  follow- 
ing  summer:  15  June  at  Kosmidion,  a  suburb  of 
Constantinople;  1 1  July  near  Edirne  (Adriano- 
ple),  but  the  Rumelian  Turks  then  shifted  sup- 
port  to  Musa,  whose  austerity  and  unsubmissive- 
ness  to  Constantinople  they  esteemed.  Early  in 
1411  Musa  defeated  Süleyman  Çelebi’s  army  near 
Sofia  (Serdica),  and  he  fled  from  Edirne  for  Con- 
stantinople.  On  17  Feb.,  however,  he  perished  at 
Dügüncü-Ili — assassinated,  or  captured  and  then 
strangled  on  Musa’s  orders. 

Süleyman  Çelebi’s  passion  for  drink  and  de- 
bauchery  was  renowned.  The  historian  Doukas 
also  depicts  him  as  gentle,  guileless,  compassion- 
ate,  and  generous;  Chalkokondyles  praises  him  as 
a  brave  soldier.  Süleyman  Çelebi  apparently  felt 
a  special  reverence  for  Christ,  and  some  of  his 
fellow  Muslims  viewed  him  as  overly  sympathetic 
to  Christians. 

lit.  E.  Zachariadou,  “Süleyman  Çelebi  in  Rumili  and 
the  Ottoman  Chronicles,”  Der  Islam  60  (1983)  268-96. 
Bombaci-Shaw,  L’Impero  ottomano  289-96.  Barker,  Manuel 
II  247-55,  281-84.  -S.W.R. 

SÜLEYMAN  IBN  KUTULMU§,  first  Seljuk  ruler 
in  Anatolia;  died  near  Aleppo  1086.  Son  of  Ku- 
tulmuç  (or  Kutlumu§),  cousin  of  Tughrul  Beg, 
Süleyman  (Lokvpt,áv)  and  his  brother  Mansür  were 
in  Anatolia  by  1078,  where  they  supported  the 
usurpation  of  Nirephoros  III  and  gained  lands 
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around  Nicaea.  During  Nikephoros’s  reign,  Ma- 
lirshäh  sent  Bursuk  to  subdue  the  brothers. 
Mansür  was  kílled,  but  Süleyman  expanded  his 
domain.  The  rebel  Nikephoros  Melissenos 
granted  him  Nicaea,  Chrysopolis,  and  other  cities. 
In  1081  Alexios  I,  in  return  for  aid  against  the 
Normans,  recognized  Süleyman’s  boundaries;  the 
Byz.  called  him  “sultan”  (Bryen.  303.26),  but  this 
term  may  reflect  Turkoman  usage  rather  than  an 
officially  conferred  title.  Circa  1084,  abandoning 
Nicaea  to  his  supporter  Abu’l-Qâsim,  Süleyman 
moved  east,  where  he  seized  Antioch  from  Phi- 
laretos  Brachamios,  only  to  perish  in  battle  with 
Malikshäh’s  brother  Tutu§.  -C.M.B. 

SÜLEYMAN  PASHA  (2ovXi /móu  in  Kantakou- 
zenos),  eldest  son  of  Orhan;  died  near  Bolayir 
1357.  He  was  a  leader  in  the  earliest  Ottoman 
conquests  and  settlements  in  Thrace  after  ca.  1352. 
Previously  he  had  participated  in  the  conquests 
of  Nicaea  (1330),  the  beylik  of  Karasi  (1334—35), 
and  Nikomedeia  (1337).  After  Orhan’s  marriage 
in  1346  to  Theodora,  daughter  of  John  VI,  Sü- 
leyman  Pasha  was  thrice  dispatched  with  Turkish 
forces  to  assist  the  Kantakouzenoi  (1348,  1350, 
1352).  In  1352,  his  troops  captured  Tzympe  near 
Kallipolis,  which  they  refused  to  evacuate.  On 
1—2  Mar.  1354,  an  earthquake  severely  damaged 
fortifications  in  the  Thracian  Chersonnese,  and 
many  Byz.  fled.  He  quickly  seized  Kallipolis  and 
other  places,  which  he  refortified  and  colonized 
with  Anatolian  emigrants.  From  these  bases  he 
and  his  ghazis  pressed  further  into  mainland 
Thrace.  By  his  death  the  Turks  had  penetrated 
throughout  much  of  the  Marica  Valley  corridor. 
He  established  his  headquarters  at  Kallipolis  and 
Bolayir,  where  he  was  buried  following  a  fatal 
hunting  accident. 

lit.  Bombaci-Shaw,  L'lmpeTO  ottomano  239-47.  M.  Tek- 
indag,  M  11:190-94.  ínalcik,  “Edirne”  189-95.  -S.W.R. 

SULTAN  (o-ouMápoç).  An  Arabic  word  that  ap- 
pears  in  the  Qur’än  with  the  meaning  of  moral 
or  magic  power;  later  it  took  the  meaning  of 
administrative  power  and  finally  of  the  possessor 
of  the  power  (i.e.,  the  ruler).  In  the  i  ìth  C.,  with 
the  rise  of  the  Seljurs,  it  became  specifically  the 
title  borne  by  strong  and  independent  rulers  whose 
vassals  and  provincial  princes  received  the  title  of 
malìk  (“king”  in  Arabic)  or  shäh  (“king”  in  Persian). 


The  Islamic  world  was  considered  an  entity  guided 
by  the  caliph,  the  religious  spiritual  leader,  and 
the  sultan,  to  whom  the  caliph  delegated  military 
and  administrative  authority.  The  term  sultan  ap- 
pears  in  late  ìith-C.  Byz.  sources  as  a  loanword 
from  Arabic/Persian,  and  was  used  to  designate 
the  Seljuk,  the  Mamlür,  and  finally  the  Ottoman 
monarch.  A  i4th-C.  Byz.  view  of  a  sultan  is  pro- 
vided  by  a  figure,  identified  as  a  sultan  in  Arabic 
but  as  Ptolemy  in  Greek,  in  a  MS  in  Venice 
(Furlan,  Marciana  4:38—40,  fig.  33).  He  is  shown 
seated  cross-legged,  but  wears  a  tunic  decorated 
with  imperial  purple  eagles. 

lit.  J.H.  Rramers,  EI  4:543-45-  Moravcsik,  Byzanlino- 
turcica  2:286—89.  -E.A.Z.,  A.C. 

SUN  AND  MOON.  The  sun  (Helios)  was  a  major 
concern  of  late  antique  theology  and,  in  the  form 
of  sol  invictus  and  sol  justitiae,  played  a  part 
in  Christian  cosmological  and  ethical  concepts.  In 
Byz.  art  the  sun  and  moon  are  depicted  either  as 
schematic  heads  in  circles  or  as  personifications. 
Both  types  are  found  in  depictions  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion,  the  most  important  context  in  which  they 
occur.  Diagrammatic  versions  of  the  sun  and  moon 
occur  on  the  Barberini  ivory,  flanking  the  bust  of 
Chrìst;  they  “stand  still”  beside  Jericho  in  the 
Joshua  Roll.  Similarly  enduring  is  the  tradition  of 
depicting  the  luminaries  as  human  busts.  The  sun 
takes  this  form  in  a  6th-C.  pavement  at  Skytho- 
polis  and,  four  centuries  later,  in  the  Paris  Psal- 
ter  where  it  appears  above  the  ailing  Hezekiah. 
Both  Helios  and  Selene  were  understood  as  mov- 
ing  stars.  The  interchangeability  of  their  position 
in  images  of  the  Crucifixion  has  been  ascribed  by 
J.  Engemann  ( infra )  to  legends  preserved  in 
pseudo-Dionysios  the  Areopagite  and  elsewhere. 
In  such  scenes,  as  in  painted  versions  of  the  Cre- 
ation  and  Ascension  where  they  are  also  found, 
the  sun  is  normally  a  red  male  while  the  moon  is 
a  blue  female.  When  sun,  moon,  and  stars  appear 
together  as  in  the  Vienna  Genesis  (Gerstinger, 
Wien.  Gen.,  pl.29),  only  the  two  main  luminaries 
are  personifìed.  In  this  case  their  presence  is  jus- 
tified  by  the  text  (Gen  37:9);  lacking  this  basis, 
their  function  on  the  David  Plates  and  elsewhere 
may  witness  to  their  symbolic  role  in  events  under- 
stood  as  divinely  inspired. 

lit.  H.  Laag,  LCl  4: 178— 80.  J.  Engemann,  “Zur  Position 
von  Sonne  und  Mond  bei  Darstellungen  der  Kreuzigung 
Christi,”  in  Studien  Deichmann  3:95—101.  — A.C. 
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SUNDAY  (K vpLaKr),  “the  Lord’s  day”),  the  week!y 
Christian  feastday  from  earliest  times,  though  some 
judaizing  Christians  continued  to  observe  the  Jew- 
ish  Sabbath,  a  practice  that  was  condemned  by  St. 
Paul  and  eventually  suppressed  by  the  2nd  C. 
Sunday  was  not  a  Christian  Sabbath,  however;  it 
was  an  ordinary  workday  until  Constantine  I  the 
Great  proclaimed  it  a  day  of  rest  in  321,  prohib- 
iting  all  kinds  of  work  except  that  in  the  fields 
and  all  legal  transactions  except  manumissions. 
In  386,  theatrical  and  circus  performances  were 
also  forbidden  on  Sunday.  Judaizing  tendencies 
were  a  recurring  problem,  however,  and  the  church 
fathers  (e.g.,  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  John  Chry- 
sostom)  criticized  those  observing  Saturday  as  a 
day  of  rest. 

Sunday  was  the  day  symbolic  of  the  New  Age, 
the  day  on  which  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  celebrated, 
sign  of  the  continued  presence  of  the  Risen  One 
until  he  comes  again.  It  was  also  called  “the  eighth 
day,”  meaning  that  as  the  new  day,  symbol  of  the 
arrival  of  the  final  age,  it  was  outside  the  normal 
Jewish  cycle  of  time,  conceived  in  multiples  of 
seven.  Originally  Eucharist  was  celebrated  only 
on  Sunday,  and  because  it  was  a  day  of  joy,  rneel- 
ing  and  fasting  were  prohibited.  In  the  3rd  C. 
Christians  began  to  celebrate  Eucharist  on  Sat- 
urday  too  and  to  prohibit  fasting  and  kneeling  on 
Saturday  as  on  Sunday.  In  the  West,  however, 
Saturday  was  a  fast  day,  and  this  became  a  source 
of  dispute  between  Rome  and  Constantinople. 

From  the  4th  C.  onward  Sunday  was  celebrated 
with  great  splendor  in  Iiturgical  services  focused 
on  the  paschal  mystery,  so  that  Sunday  came  to 
be  considered  a  “Little  Easter.”  The  festivities 
commenced  Saturday  night  with  a  Resurrection 
vigil  comprising  three  antiphons,  prayers,  the 
burning  of  incense  in  memory  of  the  spices  that 
the  myrrophoroi  brought  to  the  tomb  of  Jesus, 
and  the  proclamation  by  the  bishop  of  the  Gospel 
story  of  Jesus’  death  and  resurrection.  This  was 
followed  at  dawn  by  the  custoinary  orthros  and 
Eucharist  and,  in  the  evening,  by  vespers.  All 
these  elements  were  integrated  into  the  Byz.  Sun- 
day  services. 

lit.  W.  Rordorf,  Sunday  (Philadelphia  1968).  C.S.  Mosna, 
Storia  della  domenica  (Rome  1969).  Taft,  East  &  West  31- 
40.  '  -R.F.T. 

SUNDAY  OF  ORTHODOXY.  See  Triumph  of 
Orthodoxy. 


SUNDIAL  (ává\r)fjL^ia).  Ptolemy  described  the 
principles  of  the  sundial  in  On  the  AnaLemma.  This 
work  was  not  known  in  Constantinople  after  the 
late  Roman  period  but  is  preserved  in  a  Latin 
translation  by  William  of  Moerbere  in  1 269. 

A  number  of  stone  sundials  survive  from  antiq- 
uity,  at  least  some  of  which  are  probably  late 
Roman.  There  are  fragments  of  at  least  five  port- 
able  sundials  from  the  4th  to  6th  C.,  of  which  one 
includes  a  gearing  mechanism  to  display  the  cal- 
endar  (J.V.  Field,  D.R.  Hill,  M.T.  Wright,  Byz- 
antine  and  Arahic  Mathematical  Gearing  [London 
1985]  1-138).  (See  also  Horologion.) 

ut.  S.L.  Gibbs,  Greek  and  Roman  Sundials  (New  Haven, 
1976).  J.V.  Field,  M.T.  Wright,  Early  Gearing  (London 
1985)  5-13,  18-20.  Eadeni,  “More  Gears  from  the  Greeks,” 
Inlerdisciplinary  Science  Reviews  u  (1986)  10—12.  -D.P, 


SUPERFICIES  ( vrrEpâ>ov ,  èrroiKoòofir)6év,  lit. 
“upper  story,  built  up”),  all  things  built  upon  or 
attached  to  the  ground,  esp.  houses  and  buildings, 
but  also  trees  and  other  plants.  According  to  the 
Roman  principle  sanctioned  by  Justinian  I,  super- 
ficies  solo  cedit,  the  ownership  of  the  superficies 
always  fell  to  the  owner  of  the  ground.  However, 
the  superficiarius,  that  is,  the  one  who  built  on 
another’s  land  or  cultivated  it,  was  by  no  means 
devoid  of  rights.  As  long  as  he  acted  with  the 
consent  of  the  landowner,  either  a  servitus  or  an 
emph yteusis  could  apply.  Both  legal  institutions 
ensured  the  superficiarius  a  lasting  return  on  his 
investments;  the  emphyteusis,  moreover,  ensured  a 
right  like  that  of  ownership  with  regard  to  the 
heritability  and  the  alienation  of  the  superficies.  In 
late  Byz.  practice  the  principle  superficies  solo  cedit 
was  generally  neglected,  so  that  separate  property 
ownership  rights  could  exist  on  a  piece  of  land 
and  on  its  superficies:  a  mill  or  chapel,  for  example, 
could  be  disposed  of  separately  from  the  land 

lit.  F.  Sitzia,  Studi  suìla  superficie  in  epoca  giustinianea 
(Milan  1979).  -M.Th.F. 

SURETYSHIP  (èyyúr)),  a  simple  and,  next  to  the 
pignus,  the  most  popular  transaction  for  the  se- 
curity  of  financial  claims  of  all  kinds.  It  consisted 
of  the  written  promise  of  a  person,  the  guarantor, 
that  he  would  fulfill  the  claim  of  the  creditor  in 
case  of  insolvency  of  the  (chief)  debtor.  The  com- 
plicated  late  Roman  development  culminated  in 
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Justinian  I’s  regulation  of  535  ( Nov.Just .  4)  that 
remained  in  force  until  the  end  of  the  Byz.  Em- 
pire  (e.g.,  Harm.  3.6).  The  creditor  who  wished 
to  collect  a  claim  had  to  apply  first  to  the  chief 
debtor,  then  to  the  guarantor,  and  finally  to  third 
parties  who  possessed  objects  belonging  to  the 
debtor  (e.g.,  pawns).  The  legal  collections  associ- 
ate  suretyship  with  financial  loans;  therefore  the 
prescriptions  on  suretyship  are  found  in  the  titles 
dealing  with  “loans”  or  ciose  by.  In  practice,  how- 
ever,  the  setting  of  sureties  occurred  in  the  most 
diverse  cases,  for  example,  the  obligation  to  re- 
turn  a  dowry  ( Peira  65.2),  to  hand  over  the  fa- 
ther’s  property  ( Peira  65.5),  to  fulfill  public  or 
private  services  ( Peira  65. 1,  65. 1 5),  etc.  In  the  later 
period  suretyship  was  even  involved  in  obligations 
that  cannot  be  calculated  in  terms  of  money  (Hun- 
ger-Kresten,  PatrKP,  no.89,  a.1325:  surety  for 
abstaining  from  sexual  intercourse).  Independent 
formulas  are  not  known,  perhaps  because  sure- 
tyship  was  already  absorbed  into  the  legal  trans- 
action  between  creditor  and  chief  debtor  ( Do - 
cheiar.,  no.3.4,  a.  1 1 12). 

lit.  Kaser,  Prìnatrecht  2:457-61  (§278).  -D.S. 

SURGERY.  Discussing  surgery  and  its  imple- 
ments  in  book  6  of  his  medical  encyclopedia,  Paul 
of  Aegina  gathers  Greco-Roman  operations  and 
techniques  and  adds  7th-C.  Byz.  advances.  Several 
operations  are  detailed  for  various  wounds,  mal- 
formations  of  external  structures  surrounding  the 
eyes,  the  surgical  correction  of  pterygium  (a  growth 
of  the  conjunctiva),  and  couching  of  cataracts. 
Paul  has  sensible  descriptions  of  tooth  extraction, 
surgical  correction  for  ankyloglossia  (tongue-tie), 
tonsillectomy,  the  removal  of  the  uvula,  and  a 
clipped  account  of  tracheotomy  quoted  from  the 
works  of  Antyllos  (fl.  ca.150).  Among  dozens  of 
operations,  Paul  provides  detailed  instructions  for 
lithotomy  (removal  of  bladder  stones),  a  technique 
for  draining  pus  in  empyema,  the  surgical  repair 
of  enterocele  (intestinal  hernia),  and  embryotomy. 
Cautery  crudely  seals  amputations,  but  excellent 
methods  for  splinting,  setting,  and  bandaging 
fractures,  dislocations,  and  sprains  are  given.  Tre- 
phination  is  recommended  for  certain  kinds  of 
skull  fractures,  with  good  results  claimed  by  Paul 
and  his  sources.  Although  later  Byz.  medical  texts 
devote  little  attention  to  surgery,  other  evidence 
attests  to  the  continuation  of  a  wide  variety  of 


operations.  One  notable  example  was  the  (unsuc- 
cessful)  separation  of  Siamese  twins  in  the  ìoth 
C.  (G.E.  Pentogalos,  J.G.  Lascaratos,  BHM  58 
[1984]  99-1°2)- 

Among  the  over  200  known  Byz.  surgical  in- 
struments  (as  distinguished  from  those  of  Greek 
or  Roman  manufacture)  are  traditional  probes, 
scalpels,  bone  chisels  and  saws,  and  lancets  for 
venesection  as  well  as  sophisticated  ear  syringes, 
periosteal  elevators,  surgical  scoops  for  removing 
weapons  or  missiles,  variously  shaped  cauteries, 
and  rectal  and  vaginal  specula.  Several  MS  illu- 
minations  (Florence,  Laurent.  74.7)  of  around 
900,  possibly  executed  under  the  direction  of  the 
physician  Niketas,  depict  many  methods  in  the 
Bandages  of  Soranus  (fl.98— 117)  and  the  reduc- 
tions  of  dislocations  in  the  Commentary  on  Hippo- 
crates’  Joints  by  Apollonios  of  Rition  (fl.ca.50  B.c.). 
Arabic  surgery  absorbed  much  data  from  Byz. 
texts,  esp.  Paul  of  Aegina. 

lit.  L.  Blíquez,  “Two  Lists  of  Greek  Surgical  Instru- 
ments  and  the  State  of  Surgery  in  Byzantine  Times,”  DOP 
38  (1984)  187—204.  J.S.  Milne,  Surgieal  Instruments  in  Greek 
and  Roman  Times  (Oxford  1907;  rp.  New  York  1970).  J. 
Scarborough,  Roman  Medicine  (London  1969)  pls.  39—44. 

-J-s. 

SURVEY.  See  Cadaster;  Land  Survey. 

SUSANNA  AND  THE  ELDERS.  See  Commen- 

DATIO  ANIMAE. 


SUTTON  HOO  TREASURE,  dated  to  the  6th  or 
7th  C.  and  discovered  in  1939  in  a  burial  mound 
at  Woodbridge  in  Suffolk  as  part  of  the  grave 
goods  placed  between  625  and  630  in  the  tomb 
of  a  king  of  East  Anglia,  probably  Raedwald,  who 
had  been  interred  inside  a  ship.  In  addition  to 
objects  of  local  and  Scandinavian  manufacture, 
there  are  works  of  late  Roman  and  Byz.  silver 
that  include  a  bowl  similar  to  others  in  the  Mil- 
denhall  Treasure;  a  large  niello-inlaid  plate  with 
silver  stamps  of  491—518,  decorated  with  small 
busts  of  personifications  of  Rome  and  Constanti- 
nople;  a  set  of  ten  bowls  similar  to  the  pair  in  the 
Lampsaros  Treasure;  and  two  spoons,  one  in- 
scribed  “Saul,”  the  other  “Paul,”  once  thought  to 
be  baptismal  gifts.  Other  works  of  Byz.  manufac- 
ture  in  this  treasure  that  could  have  reached  Anglo- 
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Saxon  England  by  trade  are  two  bronze  bowls  of 
a  type  often  described  as  “Coptic.” 

lit.  R.L.S.  Bruce-Mitford,  The  Sutton  Hoo  Ship  Burial,  3 
vo!s.  (London  1975-83).  -M.M.M. 

SUZDAL’  (2ovo"Ôa\tç),  one  of  a  cluster  of  towns 
in  northeast  Rus’,  often  linked  polidcally  to  Rostov 
and  to  Vladimir-on-the-Kljaz’ma.  Political,  com- 
mercial,  and  cultural  relations  with  Byz.  grew  in 
the  mid-i2th  C.  under  the  princes  Jurij  Dolgo- 
rukij  and  Anurej  of  Bogoljubovo:  Byz.  silks 
have  been  found  at  several  sites  in  the  region  (M. 
Fechner,  SovArch  3  [1977]  30-42);  Jurij  and  An- 
drej  were  useful  allies  of  Manuel  I  in  that  they 
curbed  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro-Hungarian 
princes  of  Kiev;  Andrej,  through  his  patronage 
of  art,  literature,  and  public  buildings  in  Vladimir 
attempted  to  create  a  presdgious  cultural  center 
in  the  Byz.  style.  The  bishopric  of  Rostov-Suzdal’ 
was  founded  in  the  1070S  (A.  Poppe,  Bymntion  40 
[1970]  193-97).  Patr.  Loukas  Chrysoberges, 
however,  refused  Andrej’s  request  to  establish 
there  a  metropolitan  see  independent  of  Kiev. 
From  ca.  1250  the  metropolitan  of  Kiev  tended  in 
fact  to  reside  in  Vladimir — an  arrangement  Patr. 
Philotheos  Kokkinos  forma!ized  in  1354  ( RegPatr , 
fasc.  5,  no.2367),  although  from  1308  the  actual 
residence  of  the  metropolitan  was  Moscow.  Later 
Suzdal’  was  elevated  to  an  archbishopric.  A  letter 
by  Patr.  Neilos  Kerameus  of  1381  mentions  Dion- 
ysios,  archbishop  of  Suzdal’  (MM  2:33.33;  on  the 
date — RegPatr,  fasc.  6,  no.2729).  In  1393  Euphro- 
synos,  archbishop  of  Suzdal’  (MM  2:196.12—13), 
was  in  conflict  with  Kiprian,  the  metropolitan  of 
all  Russia,  contesting  his  jurisdiction  over  the  kas- 
tra  of  [Niínij]  Novgorod  and  Borodetzion  (Go- 
rodec)  (RegPatr,  fasc.  6,  no.2938). 

lit.  Tikhomirov,  Anáent  Rus  415-49.  Meyendorff,  Rus- 
sia  216-20,  248LJU.A.  Limonov,  Vladimiro-Suzdal'skaja  Rus’ 
(Leningrad  1987).  E.  Hurwitz,  Prince  Andrej  Bogoljubshij: 
The  Man  and  the  Myth  (Florence  1980).  -S.C.F. 

SVJATOSLAV  (X4>eo8ocr0ká(ios) ,  prince  of  Kiev 
from  ca.945;  died  at  the  Dnieper  rapids  early 
spring  972.  Son  of  Igor  and  Ol’ga,  Svjatoslav 
spent  his  life  in  military  expeditions,  leaving  the 
domestic  administration  to  Ol’ga.  In  the  g6os 
Svjatoslav  destroyed  the  Khazar  state,  razing  to 
the  ground  their  strongholds  Sarkel  and  Itil. 
After  Nirephoros  II  Phokas  failed  in  negotia- 


tions  with  the  Bulgarians,  the  emperor  decided 
to  use  Svjatoslav  against  Bulgaria.  The  following 
chronology  of  events  was  established,  primarily 
on  the  basis  of  John  Skylitzes,  by  P.  Karyäkovskij 
(infra),  who  considers  the  data  in  Leo  the  Deacon 
vague  and  imprecise.  In  late  967  (or  early  spring 
968)  Nikephoros  sent  his  envoy  Kalokyros  of 
Cherson  to  Kiev;  in  accordance  with  their  nego- 
tiations,  Svjatoslav  invaded  Bulgaria  in  the  sum- 
mer  of  968.  A  Pecheneg  attack  caused  Svjatoslav 
to  return  home,  but  in  July  or  August  of  969  he 
was  again  in  Bulgaria,  where  he  deposed  Boris 
II  and  planned  to  transfer  his  capital  to  Little 
Preslav  on  the  Danube.  Now  the  Byz.  became 
frightened  at  the  success  of  the  Rus’.  John  I 
Tzimiskes  sent  Bardas  Skleros  against  Svjatoslav 
but  had  to  recall  him  to  subdue  the  rebellion  of 
the  Phokas  in  Asia  Minor.  In  April  971  John  I 
marched  to  Preslav,  captured  the  city,  and  rees- 
tablished  Boris  as  ruler  of  Bulgaria.  Besieged  in 
Dorostolon,  Svjatoslav  surrendered  in  July.  He 
signed  a  treaty  promising  that  he  would  not  in- 
vade  Bulgaria  or  attack  Cherson  and  that  he  would 
help  Byz.  against  its  enemies.  During  his  retreat 
to  Kiev  Svjatoslav  was  attacked  by  the  Pechenegs 
and  fell  in  battle;  his  skull  was  reportedly  used  as 
a  drinking  bowl.  Leo  the  Deacon  preserves  a  vivid 
portrait  of  Svjatoslav  as  a  typical  barbarian  king 
(Leo  Diac.  156.20—157.9). 

ut.  A.N.  Sacharov,  Diplomatija  Sijatoslaya  (Moscow  1982). 
P.O.  Karylkovskij,  “K  istorii  balkanskich  pochodov  Rusi  pri 
Svjatoslave,”  Kratkie  soobscenija  Instituta  slavjanovedenija  14 
(1955)  26-30.  F.  Dölger,  “Die  Chronologie  des  grossen 
Feldzuges  des  Kaisers  Johannes  Tzimiskes  gegen  die  Rus- 
sen,”  BZ  32  (1932)  275-92.  A.D.  Stokes,  “The  Background 
and  Chronology  of  the  Balkan  Campaigns  of  Svyatoslav 
Igorevich,”  SlEEReu  40  (1961-62)  44-57.  I.  Sevíenko, 
“Sviatoslav  in  Byzantine  and  Slavic  Miniatures,”  Slauonic 
Review  24  (1965)  709—13.  -A.K. 

SWINE  (xoîpoì)  are  usually  listed  in  praktika  along 
with  sheep  and  goats,  but  they  were  owned  in 
fewer  numbers  (usually  two  to  hve  animals)  and 
by  fewer  households.  Great  landowners,  however, 
might  possess  large  herds  of  pigs — thus  John  VI 
Kantakouzenos  (Kantak.  2:185.7—8)  calculates  that 
50,000  of  his  swine  were  conflscated  after  he  was 
proclaimed  emperor  in  1341.  Children  drove  swine 
to  pastures  for  the  entire  day,  as  did  St.  Ioannikios 
at  age  seven  (AASS  Nov.  2.1:333^).  Peasants  fed 
their  pigs  in  oak  groves — a  decision  of  Judge 
Nicholas  in  995  relates  that  the  swine  grazed  on 
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chestnuts  and  acorns  in  the  mountains  (Ivir.  1, 
no.9.49— 50).  A  tithe  on  swine  ( choìrodekatia )  some- 
times  appears  in  acts  together  with  the  ennomion 
on  beehives  (Esphig.,  no.7.7),  sometimes  with  the 
ennomìon  on  sheep  and  balanistron  (Chil.,  no.45.16— 
17) — evidently,  a  tax  on  oak  groves.  The  Byz. 
considered  pork  and  lard  coarse  foods  typical  of 
boorish  villagers. 

lit.  N.  Kondov,  “Svinovüdstvoto  prez  srednovekovieto 
v  bûlgarskite  zemi,”  Selskostopanska  nauka  (1972)  no.  1,  94- 
103.  -A.R.,  J.W.N. 


SYRAI.  See  Galata. 

SYKEON  (1vke(Í)v),  village  in  Galatia  on  the 
great  highway  across  Anatolia,  about  100  km  west 
of  Anhyra.  The  road  here  crossed  the  Siberis 
River,  over  which  Justinian  I  built  a  strong  stone 
bridge.  At  that  time,  Sykeon  contained  an  inn 
kept  by  prostitutes;  one  of  these  was  the  mother 
of  St.  Theodore  of  Syreon.  His  Life  provides 
considerable  information  about  the  district,  which 
was  evidently  well  populated  and  flourishing  in 
the  late  6th  C.  Sykeon  had  several  churches,  the 
most  important  the  triple-apsed  monastery  of 
Theodore  with  its  adjacent  chapels.  Persians  rav- 
aged  the  district  ca.622;  Sykeon  does  not  reappear 
in  history.  The  site  has  vanished  beneath  the 
floodwaters  of  a  dam. 

lit.  TIB  4:2286  -C.F. 

SYLLAION  (2vX(\)aiop),  city  of  Pamphylia.  An 
unimportant  place  in  late  antiquity,  Syllaion  first 
appears  in  history  in  673,  when  an  Arab  fleet  was 
destroyed  nearby.  It  gained  in  importance  in  the 
gth  C.  as  a  fortified  city  and  residence  of  the  ek 
prosopou  of  the  Ribyrrhaiotai  theme.  John,  who 
held  the  office  ca.821-29,  is  best  known  as  St. 
Antony  the  Younger.  Between  787  and  815, 
Syllaion  became  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis,  re- 
placing  Perge,  then  in  decline.  It  played  a  role 
during  Iconoclasm:  Patr.  Constantine  II  (754— 
66),  an  active  supporter  of  Constantine  V,  was 
bishop  of  Syllaion,  and  Antony  I  Kassymatas 
came  from  Syllaion.  Otherwise,  its  history  is  ob- 
scure;  it  probably  fell  to  the  Turks  in  the  i2th  C. 
The  site  contains  a  fortified  acropolis,  probably 
Byz.,  and  a  palace  (9th  C.P). 


lit.  K.  Lanckoronski,  Stádte  Pamphyliens  und  Pisidiens, 
vol.  1  (Vienna  1890)  65-84.  V.  Ruggieri,  F.  Nethercott, 
“The  Metropolitan  Cily  of  Syllion  and  its  Churches,”  JÖB 
36  (»986)  133-56.  -C.F. 

SYLLOGE  TACTICORUM  (luAAoyr)  TaRTiRcÙp, 
Collection  of  Tactics),  a  ìoth-C.  compilation  of 
tactics  and  stratagems  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
first  section  (1-56)  covers  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
including  generalship,  definitions  of  terminology, 
measurements,  encampments,  equipment,  for- 
mations,  and  siege  warfare;  among  the  compiler’s 
sources  were  Onasander  (ìst  C.),  the  Roman  tac- 
tician  Aelianus,  and  the  Taktika  of  Leo  VI.  The 
second  part  (57—102)  lists  devices  and  mecha- 
nisms  reputedly  employed  by  famous  com- 
manders  of  antiquity;  descriptions  of  these  tactics 
were  based  on  collections  deriving  from  Sextus 
Julius  Africanus  and  Polyaenus.  This  reliance  on 
earlier  authorities  is  balanced,  however,  by  the 
compiler’s  treatment  of  current  warfare  in  chap- 
ters  38  and  39  (on  infantry  and  cavalry  equip- 
ment)  and  46  and  47  (on  tactics  for  cavalry  alone 
or  with  infantry),  in  which  he  presents  a  detailed 
outline  of  contemporary  formations  and  tactical 
doctrine,  esp.  on  the  offensive  role  of  kataphrak- 
toi  and  the  defensive  role  of  the  infantry.  These 
chapters  later  formed  the  main  source  for  the 
Praecepta  militaria.  Moreover,  his  comparison 
of  classical  and  Byz.  warfare  (30—39)  and  com- 
ments  on  the  differences  (33.1,  47. 1)  reveals  the 
compiler  to  be  a  serious  student  of  war. 

The  date  of  the  Sylloge  is  uncertain,  and  the 
text  itself  shows  signs  of  being  unfinished.  The 
title  and  index  in  the  only  MS  (Florence,  Laur. 
Plut.  75—76)  attribute  it  to  Leo  VI,  but  these 
appear  to  be  later  additions.  References  to  sol- 
diers  and  weapons  first  attested  in  the  mid-ioth 
C.,  and  not  found  in  the  Taktika  of  Leo  VI,  suggest 
that  the  Sylloge  was  compiled  during  the  reign  of 
Constantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos. 

ed.  A.  Dain,  Sylloge  Tacticorum  (Paris  1938). 

lit.  R.  Vári,  “Die  sog.  ‘Inedita  Tactica  Leonis,’  ”  BZ  27 
(1927)  241-70.  -E.M. 

SYMBOLISM,  a  system  of  representing  intelligi- 
ble  or  supraintelligible  (unknowable)  objects 
through  sensible  things.  Christian  theology  dealt 
with  two  separate  levels  of  beings:  those  of  the 
earthly  world  and  those  of  heaven.  The  union  of 
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the  two  levels  could  be  achieved  ontologically 
through  miracles,  primarily  the  miracle  of  Christ 
who  possessed  two  natures,  divine  and  human.  It 
could  also  be  achieved  gnosiologically:  not  by  dint 
of  logical  concepts,  however,  but  through  a  system 
of  signs  or  symbols.  Accordingly,  the  Byz.  taclded 
the  notion  of  signs,  which  they  divide  into  alle- 
gory,  symbol,  and  prefiguration  ( typos ).  The  dis- 
tinction  between  them  could  be  confused  and  the 
terms  used  interchangeably,  but  in  principle  a 
prefìguration  was  an  object  or  event  that  “typi- 
fied”  or  foreshadowed  a  greater  event  in  the  fu- 
ture,  as  Jonah  swallowed  and  disgorged  by  the 
sea  monster  typifìed  Christ’s  death  and  resurrec- 
tion;  allegory  is  a  metaphorical  description  of  a 
complex  phenomenon;  and  the  symbol  is  a  man- 
ifestation  (theophany)  of  the  divine  in  a  sensible 
form  that  allows  our  ascent  to  the  intelligible  and 
even  to  the  unknowable. 

The  principles  of  symbolic  theology  were  de- 
veioped  by  the  mystical  writer  pseudo-DiONYSios 
the  Areopagite.  Dionysios  taught  that  there  were 
two  ways  to  transmit  information  about  truth: 
by  logical  concepts  and  by  symbols:  a  symbol  is 
information  beyond  logic,  based  on  the  riddle 
that  reveals  and  at  the  same  time  conceals  the 
truth.  Ascent  to  the  truth  via  symbols  presup- 
poses  a  triad  of  purification,  illumination,  and  per- 
fection. 

Symbolism  pervaded  many  aspects  of  Byz.  life, 
esp.  liturgy,  ceremony,  and  iconography;  litur- 
gical  space  symbolized  the  cosmos,  liturgical  ac- 
tions  reproduced  the  history  of  salvation,  imperial 
ceremonial  was  the  image  of  the  heavenly  order, 
and  the  icon  a  sensible  form  of  the  divine.  Various 
problems  arose  in  this  connection:  thus,  one  and 
the  same  sensible  object  could  serve  as  a  symbol 
of  manifold  events  and  ideas,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  one  and  the  same  phenomenon  could  be 
symbolized  through  manifold  sensible  things. 
Moreover,  the  borderline  between  symbol  and 
being  could  be  vague.  For  instance,  did  the  Eu- 
charist  symbolize  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  or  was 
each  eucharistic  act  an  actual  repetition  of  the 
sacrifice?  Was  the  icon  a  symbol  of  divinity,  the 
Virgin,  or  a  saint,  or  was  it  a  divinity  in  itself, 
wielding  its  own  miraculous  power?  Was  the  em- 
peror  an  image  of  God  or  was  he  and  all  his 
environment  divine,  so  that  a  crime  against  the 
emperor  was  a  crime  against  God?  Both  interpre- 
tations  of  these  contradictory  views  found  their 


supporters  in  Byz.  thought.  The  solution,  how- 
ever,  lay  in  the  concept  of  the  sign-symbol  as  an 
“intermediary”  between  illusionistic  imitation  of 
reality  and  conventional  abstraction  deprived  of 
sensible  content  (V.  Byckov,  Estetiha  poidnej  antic- 
nosti  [Moscow  1981]  267). 

In  the  visual  arts,  as  in  literature,  symbolism 
similarly  operated  at  a  variety  of  levels  and  in  a 
great  diversity  of  contexts.  Simplest  perhaps  were 
the  representations  of  animals  and  plants  that 
carried  hidden  significance:  the  def.r  that  thirsts 
because  it  has  swallowed  a  serpent  was  a  wide- 
spread  image  alluding  to  the  Baptism  of  Christ. 
Manmade  objects  such  as  a  lighthouse  were  rep- 
resented,  probably  to  signify  the  salvific  light  of 
Christ.  Personifications,  too,  functioned  at  dit- 
ferent  levels  of  meaning,  the  relationship  between 
them  being  explained  (or  not)  by  the  context. 
Thus  parallels  between  the  divine  maker  and  a 
human  founder  were  sometimes  evoked  by  the 
image  of  Ktisis  (Creation);  Ananeosis  (Renewal), 
a  common  embodiment  of  the  notion  of  restora- 
tion  as  applied  to  a  monument,  also  evoked  the 
idea  of  the  renewal  provided  by  the  eucharistic 
sacrifice  (Maguire,  infra  48—53).  Biblical  persons 
and  events  were  represented  for  their  significance 
in  terms  of  typology:  the  pit  into  which  Joseph 
was  lowered,  as  on  the  cathedra  of  Maximian  and 
other  works,  was  understood  as  the  tomb  of  Christ, 
while  the  burning  bush,  Aaron’s  rod,  and  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant  were  viewed  as  prefigur- 
ations  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

lit.  Symbolit c  des  orthodoxen  Christentums,  ed.  K.C.  Felmy 
et  al.  (Stuttgart  1968).  D.  de  Chapeaurouge,  Einführung  in 
die  Geschichte  der  christlichen  Symbole  (Darmstadt  1984).  M. 
van  Parys,  “Le  symbolisme  dans  la  liturgie  byzantine,”  in 
Le  symbclisme  dans  le  culte  des  grandes  religions,  ed.  J.  Ries 
(Louvain-la-Neuve  1985)  265-73.  V.  Byckov,  Vizantijskaja 
estetika  (Moscow  1977)  i22-2g.  Averincev,  Poetiha  109-28. 
Maguire,  Earth  &  Ocean  5-15.  -A.K.,  A.C. 


SYMEON,  archbishop  of  Thessalonike  (1416/17- 
1429)  and  ecclesiastical  writer;  born  Constanti- 
nople,  died  Thessalonike  mid-Sept.  1429.  Before 
his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Thessalonihe  he  was 
a  hieromonk,  perhaps  at  the  monastery  ton  Xan- 
thopoulon  in  Constantinople.  An  ardent  hesy- 
chast,  he  staunchly  defended  Orthodoxy  and  op- 
posed  the  surrender  of  Thessalonike  to  either 
Venetians  or  Turks. 

Symeon’s  works  shed  much  light  on  both  the 
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historical  events  and  liturgical  practices  of  his  day. 
Especially  important  is  the  description  of  the  crit- 
ical  situation  of  Thessalonike  in  the  1420S,  then 
under  pressure  from  both  Turks  and  Venetians, 
and  its  surrender  to  the  Venetians  in  1423,  found 
in  his  lengthy  Logos  of  1427/8  on  the  miracles  of 
St.  Demetrios.  A  number  of  hortatory  treatises 
deplore  the  moral  depravity  of  his  flock  and  urge 
them  to  repent,  asserting  that  the  Turkish  expan- 
sion  was  God’s  punishment  for  the  sins  of  the 
Byz.  In  his  principal  liturgical  treatises,  which 
reflect  the  conservative  traditions  of  Hagia  Sophia 
in  Thessalonike,  he  deals  with  topics  such  as  or- 
dination,  baptism,  the  Eucharist,  penance,  mar- 
riage,  unction,  and  burial.  An  incomplete  and 
Unpublìshed  liturgical  typikon  provides  further  in- 
formation  on  the  rite  at  Hagia  Sophia  in  Thes- 
salonike,  listing  feastdays  and  describing  the  po- 
sitions  of  icons  and  church  furniture  as  well  as 
the  order  of  the  clergy  in  procession  (J.  Dar- 
rouzès,  REB  34  [1976]  45-78).  He  also  wrote 
Dialogue  Against  Heresies,  a  group  of  treatises  set 
in  the  framework  of  a  dialogue  between  an  arch- 
bishop  and  a  cleric. 

ed.  PG  155:33—976.  Partial  Eng.  tr.  H.L.N.  Simmons, 
Treatise  on  Prayer:  An  Explanation  of  the  Semices  Conducted 
in  the  Orthodox  Church  (Brookline,  Mass.,  1984).  Politico- 
historícal  Works  of  Symeon,  Archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  ed.  D. 
Balfour  (Vienna  1979).  Erga  theologika,  ed.  idem  (Thessa- 
lonike  1981).  Ta  leitourgika  syngrammata:  1.  Euchai  kai  hym- 
noi,  ed.  I.  Phountoules  (Thessalonike  1968). 

lit.  I.  Phountoules,  To  Uitourgihon  ergon  Symeon  tou  Thes- 
salonikes  (Thessalonike  1966).  D.  Balfour,  “Saint  Symeon 
of  Thessalonike  as  a  Historical  Personality,”  GOrThR  28 
(>983)  55-72-  -A.M.T. 


SYMEON,  MONASTERY  OF  SAINT  (Dayr  Anbâ 
Hadrâ),  ruined  complex  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Nile  near  Aswân,  built  on  the  presumed  dwelling 
site  of  a  4th-C.  bishop  of  Aswän.  Except  for  the 
caves  of  some  Early  Christian  anchorites,  the 
visible  remains  are  all  Fätimid  (nth-i2th  C.). 
The  nth-C.  church  belongs  to  the  domed-octa- 
gon  type,  found  in  the  contemporary  architecture 
of  Greece  and  occasionally  in  Egypt,  where,  how- 
ever,  there  are  two  domes,  not  one.  The  sanctuary 
is  a  triconch  comprising  the  altar  chamber  and 
the  hhüruf  ( choros ,  choir). 

lit.  U.  Monneret  de  Viliard,  II  monastero  di  S.  Simeone 
presso  Aswân  1  (Milan  1927).  Timm,  Ägypten  2:664-67.  H. 
Munier,  “Les  stèles  coptes  du  monastère  de  Saint  Siméon 
à  Assouan,”  Aegyptus  11  (1930-31)  257—300,  433-84. 

-P.G. 


SYMEON,  PSEUDO-.  See  Mararios/Symeon. 

SYMEON  II,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  (from  before 
1092);  died  Cyprus  15  July  1098.  Few  details  of 
his  life  are  known.  Circa  1092  he  attended  a  local 
council  in  Constantinople.  Shortly  before  the  ar- 
rival  of  the  First  Crusade  he  fled  to  Cyprus  to 
escape  the  Turkish  threat.  At  the  end  of  1097 
and  again  on  15  Jan.  1098,  he  cooperated  with 
the  Latins  by  sending  an  appeal  to  the  West  for 
help  (ed.  Hagenmeyer,  infra).  A  short  treatise, 
irenic  in  tone,  condemning  the  use  of  azymes  is 
attríbuted  to  him.  Leib  denied  his  authorship  in 
spite  of  the  MS  tradition,  but  Míchel  has  shown 
that  the  tract  was  Symeon’s  reply  to  a  certain 
Laycus  of  Amalh. 

ed.  B.  Leib,  “Deux  inédits  byzantins  sur  les  azymes,” 
OrChr  2.3  (1924)  177-239.  H.  Hagenmeyer,  Die  Kreuzzugs- 
bríefe  aus  den  Jahren  1088-1100  (lnnsbruck  1901;  rp. 
Hildesheim-New  York  1973)  14 1  f ,  146—49.  Fr.  tr.  by  B. 
Leib,  Rome,  Kiev  et  Byrnnce  à  la  fin  du  XI'  siècle  (Paris  1924) 
260-63. 

lit.  A.  Michel,  Amalfi  und  Jerusalem  im  gríechischen  Kir- 
chenstreit  (1054-1090)  (Rome  1939)  35-47.  V.  Grumel, 
"Jérusalem  entre  Rome  et  Byzance,”  EO  38  (1939)  104- 
17.  Idem,  “La  chronologie  des  patriarches  de  Jérusalem 
sous  les  Comnènes,”  in  Sbornik  P.  Nikov  (Sofia  1940)  109- 
14.  -A.P. 

SYMEON  LOGOTHETE,  magistros ;  writer;  fl.  mid- 
ìoth  C.  Symeon  wrote  a  chronicle  published  un- 
der  various  names:  Theodosios  of  Melitene  (in 
fact  Melissenos — misunderstood  in  the  i6th  C. — 
O.  Rresten,  JÖB  25  [1976]  208-12),  Leo  Gram- 
matikos  (a  scribe  of  1013),  etc.  It  is  suggested  that 
an  epitome  from  Adam  up  to  Justinian  II  was  the 
basis  of  this  chronicle;  it  was  condnued  to  842, 
coinciding  often  with  George  Hamartolos.  The 
chronicle  of  Symeon  proper  encompasses  842- 
948  and  consists  of  three  sections  different  in  style 
and  approach:  the  story  of  Michael  III  and  Basil 
I;  the  story  of  Leo  VI  and  Alexander,  bàsed  in 
part  on  the  “annals”  of  Constantinople  (R.  Jen- 
kins,  DOP  19  [1965]  89-1 12);  and  a  descripdon 
of  the  period  913-48  based  on  the  author’s  per- 
sonal  observadons.  The  chronicle  is  known  in 
three  versions:  the  original  written  from  a  pro- 
Lecapene  position;  the  so-called  Continuation  of 
George  Hamartolos,  which  probably  was  ex- 
tended  to  963  and  originated  in  the  circle  con- 
nected  with  the  Phokas  family  (A.  Markopoulos, 
BZ  76  [  1 983]  279-81);  and  the  chronicle  of  pseudo- 
Symeon  Magistros.  Various  condnuations  of 
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Symeon’s  chronicle  exist.  It  is  preserved  also  in 
Church  Slavonic  translation. 

Also  preserved  under  Symeon’s  name  is  a  poem 
on  the  death  of  Stephen  (in  963),  son  of  Romanos 
I;  because  this  death  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
chronicle,  V.  Vasil’evskij  concluded  that  the 
chronicle  was  produced  before  963  (VizVrem  3 
[1896]  576).  Another  poem  of  Symeon,  called 
magistros  and  logothetes  tou  stratiotikou,  is  a  dirge  for 
Constantine  VII  (died  959).  There  is  also  a  series 
of  letters  by  Symeon,  magistros  and  logothetes  tou 
dromou  (a  former  protasekretis),  unfortunately  with- 
out  any  chronological  indications:  Darrouzès’  in- 
sufhcient  argumentation  for  a  late  ìoth-C.  date  is 
based  only  on  a  reference  to  the  narne  of  Bp. 
Theodegios.  In  the  MS,  these  letters  are  mixed 
with  those  of  Nicholas  I  Mystihos,  thus  sug- 
gesting  a  date  in  the  first  half  of  the  century  rather 
than  at  its  end.  Because  throughout  the  ìoth  C. 
many  patricians  and  magistroi  were  named  Sym- 
eon  (I.  8evcenko,  DOP  23/4  [1969-70]  2i6f),  their 
identification  is  tricky,  and  it  cannot  be  proved 
that  the  author  of  the  chronicle  was  Symeon  Me- 

TAPHRASTES. 

ed.  Leo  Grammaticus,  Chrotiographia,  ed.  I.  Bekker  (Bonn 
1842).  V.M.  Istrin,  Knigy  memen’nyja  i  obraznyja:  Chroráha 
Georgija  Amartola,  vol.  2  (Petrograd  1922).  Slavjanskij pereood 
chroniki  Simeona  Logotheta,  ed.  V.I.  Sreznevskij,  rp.  with 
intro.  by  I.  Dujfev  (London  1971).  Darrouzès,  Epistoliers 
99->63- 

ut.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:354-57.  A.  Kazhdan,  “Chronika  Si- 
meona  Logofeta,”  VizVrem  15  (1959)  125—43.  W.  Tread- 
gold,  “The  Chronological  Accuracy  of  the  Chronicle  of 
Symeon  the  Logothete  for  the  Years  813-845,”  DOP  33 
(1979)  157—97.  Laurent,  Corpus  2,  no.431.  A.  Sotiroudis, 
Die  Handschriftliche  Überlieferung  des  “Georgius  Continuatus” 
(Thessalonike  1989).  -A.K. 

SYMEON  MAGISTROS,  PSEUDO-,  conven- 
tipnal  name  of  the  author  of  the  anonymous 
chronicle  preserved  in  a  single  copy,  Paris,  B.N. 
gr.  1712  of  the  i2th  or  i3th  C.  The  chronicle 
begins  with  Creation  and  ends  at  963;  it  was 
apparently  completed  at  the  end  of  the  ìoth  C. 
It  is  a  compilation  based  primarily  on  Theo- 
phanes  and  Symeon  Logothete;  for  the  initial 
section,  the  author  also  used  Malalas  and  espe- 
cially  John  of  Antioch.  Particularly  important 
are  the  traces  of  an  anti-Photian  pamphlet  which 
Niretas  David  Paphlagon  probably  also  used  in 
his  vita  of  Patr.  Ignatios.  The  text  of  Symeon 
was  translated  into  Slavonic  in  the  i4th  C.  Only 
some  sections  of  the  chronicle  have  been  pub- 
lished. 


ed.  F.  Halkin,  “Le  règne  de  Constantin  d’après  la  chro- 
nique  inédite  du  Pseudo-Syméon,”  Bymntion  29—30  (1959— 
60)  1 1-27.  TheophCont  603-760. 

lit.  A.  Markopoulos,  He  chronographia  tou  Pseudosymeon 
kaì  hoi  peges  tes  (Ioannina  1978).  R.  Browning,  "Notes  on 
the  ‘Scriptor  Incertus  de  Leone  Armenio,’  ”  Byzantion  35 
(1965)406-11.  -A.K. 


SYMEON  METAPHRASTES,  writer,  high  offi- 
cial  at  the  end  of  the  ìoth  C.,  and  saint;  died 
ca.1000;  feastday  28  Nov.  Mark  Eugeniros,  who 
wrongly  called  him  megas  logothetes,  made  the  im- 
probable  statement  that  Symeon  was  born  in  the 
reign  of  Leo  VI  (cf.  H.  Delehaye,  AB  17  [1898] 
45of);  an  attempt  by  S.  Eustratiades  (EEBS  10 
[1933]  26-38)  to  relocate  Symeon  to  the  1  ìth  C. 
contradicts  the  direct  evidence  of  Ep'rem  Mcire, 
who  places  Symeon’s  acme  in  the  sixth  year  of 
Basil  II  (P.  Peeters,  AB  29  [1910]  357—59)-  Yahyä 
of  Antioch  also  regards  Symeon  as  a  contem- 
porary  of  Basil  II  and  Patr.  Nicholas  II  Chryso- 
berges  (V.  Vasil’evskij,  ZMNP  212  [Dec.  1880] 
436).  Although  usually  identified  with  Symeon 
Logothete,  the  hagiographer  apparently  be- 
longed  to  the  next  generation  and  worked  in  a 
different  genre.  Symeon  composed  a  hymn  to  the 
Trinity  (J.  Koder ,JÖB  14  [1965]  133—38),  various 
ranones  and  stichera,  and  edifying  excerpts  from 
Basil  the  Great  and  other  church  fathers. 

His  major  achievement  was  a  voluminous  col- 
lection  of  saints’  Lives  (see  Vita),  systematized  in 
the  style  of  ìoth-C.  encyclopedism  (Lemerle,  Hu- 
manism  337—39),  which  Ehrhard  characterizes  as 
“a  revolution  in  the  field  of  hagiography”  (infra 
2:307).  Symeon  reworked  most  of  the  texts  he 
used,  to  standardize  and  purify  the  language  (H. 
Zilliacus,  BZ  38  [1938]  333-50;  W.  Lackner  in 
Byzantios  227—31)  and  give  it  rhetorical  embellish- 
ment.  The  material  was  organized  according  to 
the  feasts  of  the  ecclesiastical  calendar.  Symeon’s 
work  was  highly  appreciated  by  his  contemporary 
Nikephoros  Ouranos  (Mercati,  CollByi  1:565-73), 
and  Psellos  dedicated  an  enkomion  to  him  (Psel- 
los,  Scripta  min.  1:94—107). 

The  texts  of  the  Metaphrastian  menologion, 
usually  arranged  in  editions  of  ten  volumes  each, 
became  standard  reading  in  monastic  circles  from 
the  ìith  C.  onward.  During  the  ìith  C.,  these 
editions  were  occasionally  illustrated,  some  with 
frontispieces,  others  with  standing  portraits,  fig- 
ured  initials,  scenes  of  martyrdom.  or  even  very 
short  narrative  cycles  accompanying  every  text. 
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Few  illustrated  editions  were  produced  after  the 
early  i2th  C. 

ED.  PG  1 14-16,  add.  Beck,  Kirche  572—75. 

lit.  Ehrhard,  Überlieferung  2:306—709.  F.  Halkin,  “Un 
métaphraste  de  décembre  enrichi  de  douze  ou  treize  sup- 
pléments,”  AB  90  (1972)  370.  Idem,  “Fragments  du  mén- 
ologe  métaphrastique  à  Leningrad,”  BS  24  (1963)  63L  M. 
Aubineau,  “Fragments  de  ménologes  métaphrastiques  dans 
Ies  codices  94  et  95  d’Ann  Arbor  (Michigan),"  Scriptorium 
28  (1974)  64 f.  N.P.  Sevcenko,  Illustrated  Manuscripts  of  the 
Metaphrasäan  Menologion,  (Chícago  1990).  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 

SYMEON  OF  BLACHERNAI.  See  Menolocion 
of  Basil  II. 

SYMEON  OF  BULGARIA,  tsar  (893-927);  born 
between  863  and  865,  died  27  May  927.  Boris 
sent  Symeon,  his  third  son,  to  Constantinople  to 
be  educated  for  an  ecclesiastical  career;  in  893, 
however,  Symeon  was  recalled  to  replace  his  elder 
brother  Vladimir  as  prince  of  Bulgaria.  Imbued 
with  Byz.  culture,  Symeon  became  a  dangerous 
rival  of  the  Byz.  emperor;  he  tried  first  to  establish 
an  equality  of  power  between  the  two  states,  then 
to  conquer  Constantinople  and  become  emperor 
of  the  Greeks  and  Bulgarians.  As  a  pretext  for 
war,  Symeon  used  the  transfer  of  trade  with  the 
Bulgarians  from  Constantinople  to  Thessalonike 
in  893.  After  some  successes,  Symeon  was  tem- 
porarily  checked  by  the  Hungarians  (see  Hun- 
gary);  then  he  won  a  decisive  battle  at  Boulgar- 
ophygon  and  signed  a  peace  treaty.  The  second 
war  began  again  with  Symeon’s  offensive,  proba- 
bly  during  the  reign  of  Alexander  (A.  Kazhdan 
in  Slavjanskij  archiv,  vol.  2  [Moscow  1959]  23—29). 
In  913  Symeon  marched  toward  Constantinople 
and  forced  the  administration  of  Nicholas  I 
Mystiros  to  yield:  the  patriarch  placed  on  Sym- 
eon’s  head  a  sort  of  crown  that  symbolized  his 
installation  within  the  Byz.  imperial  hierarchy. 
This  peace  did  not  last.  Either  Zoe  Rarbonopsina 
broke  the  promises  made  by  Nicholas,  or  Symeon 
decided  to  take  advantage  of  the  shaky  situation 
in  Constandnople,  and  in  914  war  broke  out  again. 
Symeon  crushed  the  Byz.  army  at  Achelous  and 
Katasyrtai  and  in  918  reached  the  Gulf  of  Co- 
rinth.  Romanos  I  Lerapenos,  after  his  coup  d’é- 
tat,  endeavored  to  muster  a  defense,  although  the 
government  was  ready  to  agree  to  pay  tribute  and 
yield  some  territories.  In  922  Byz.  attempted  to 
create  a  broad  coalition  against  Symeon  (including 


Armenia  and  Abasgia)  but  failed;  Symeon’s  meet- 
ing  with  Romanos  in  924  did  not  lead  to  a  rec- 
onciliation.  Then  Romanos  arranged  resistance 
against  Symeon  in  the  Balkans.  After  a  hard 
struggle  Symeon  managed  to  subdue  the  Serbi- 
ans,  but  in  926  Tomislav  defeated  a  Bulgarian 
army  that  invaded  Croatia.  Soon  thereafter  Sym- 
eon  died  while  planning  a  new  expedition  against 
Byz.  His  successor  Peter  of  Bulgaria  immedi- 
ately  negotiated  a  peace  treaty. 

ut.  Zlatarski,  Ist.  1.2:278-515.  I.  Bozilov,  Car  Simeon 
Veliki  (893—927):  Hatnijat  vek  na  srednovekovna  Bülgarija 
(Sofia  1983).  G.  Cankova-Petkova,  “Pürvata  vojna  meídu 
Bûlgarija  i  Vizantija  pri  car  Simeon  i  vüzstanovjavaneto  na 
bülgarskata  türgovija  s  Carigrad,”  IzvInstBúlgIsl  20  (1968) 
167-200.  I.  Bozilov,  “A  propos  des  rapports  bulgaro- 
byzantines  sous  le  tzar  Symeon  (893-912),”  BBulg  6  (1980) 
73-81.  A.  Stauridou-Zafraka,  II e  synantese  Symeon  kai  Ni- 
kolaou  Myslikou  (Thessaloníke  1972).  A.  Kazhdan,  “Bolgaro- 
vizantijskie  otnosenija  v  912-925  gg.  po  perepiske  Nikolaja 
Mistika,”  EtBalk  12  (1976)  no.3,  92-107.  -A.K. 

SYMEON  OF  EMESA,  saint,  the  first  of  the  holy 
fools  whose  activity  was  described;  of  Syrian  or- 
igin  (from  Edessa?);  feastday  21  July.  His  dates 
are  disputed:  Evagrios  Scholastihos  makes  him 
a  contemporary  of  Justinian  I,  while  Leontios  of 
Neapolis  places  his floruit  in  the  reign  of  Maurice. 
After  29  years  in  the  desert  near  the  Dead  Sea, 
Symeon  came  to  Emesa,  where  he  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life.  Leontios’s  Life  of  Symeon  is  an  impor- 
tant  source  for  the  study  of  urban  life  in  late 
antiquity.  Leontios  created  the  image  of  a  saint 
who  in  his  extreme  humility  played  the  role  of  a 
fool  and  rejected  the  traditional  values  and  order 
of  the  ancient  polis:  Symeon  supposedly  dragged 
along  the  streets  a  dead  dog  found  on  a  dunghill 
and  even  disrupted  church  services  by  throwing 
nuts  and  snuffing  out  candles.  On  the  other  hand, 
Symeon’s  behavior  imitated  that  of  Christ  him- 
self :  he  overturned  the  counters  of  pastry  cooks 
near  a  church,  struggled  against  the  Devil,  worked 
miracles,  foresaw  the  future,  and  averted  an 
earthquake.  Thus  Leontios  made  manifest  the 
double  nature  of  the  holy  man.  Symeon’s  vita  is 
known  also  in  Syriac,  Arabic,  Georgian,  and  Sla- 
vonic  translations. 

sources.  Das  Leben  des  heiligen  Narren  Symeon  von  Leonttos 
von  Neapolis,  ed.  L.  Rydén  (Uppsala  1963).  Leontios  de  Néa- 
polis,  Vie  de  Syméon  le  Fou  el  Vie  de  Jean  de  Chypre,  ed.  A.-J. 
Festugière  (Paris  1974)  1—222,  with  Fr.  tr. 

lit.  BHG  1677-  1677^.  L-  Rydén,  Bemerkungen  zum  Le- 
ben  des  heiligen  Narren  Symeon  von  Leontios  von  Neapolis 
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(Uppsala  1970).  V.  Rothau,  “Saint  Siméon  Salos,  ermite 
palestinien  et  prototype  des  ‘Fous-pour-le-Christ,’  ”  PrOC 
28  (1978)  209-19.  W'.J.  Aerts,  “Emesa  in  der  Vita  Symeonis 
Sali  von  Leontios  von  Neapolis,"  in  From  Late  Antiquity  to 
Early  Bywntium  (Prague  1985)  113-16.  — A.K. 

SYMEON  OF  MYTILENE.  See  David,  Symeon, 
and  George  of  Mytilene. 

SYMEON  THE  FOOL.  See  Symeon  of  Emesa. 

SYMEON  THE  STYLITE  THE  ELDER,  saint; 
born  village  of  Sis  or  Sisa,  Cilicia,  ca.389,  died 
Qal£at  Semcän  near  Antioch  24  July  459;  feastday 
1  Sept.  A  shepherd  as  a  boy,  Symeon  later  joined 
the  monastery  of  Ieleda  but  was  temporarily  ex- 


pelled  because  of  his  extreme  asceticism;  for  ex- 
ample,  he  wore  next  to  his  skin  a  rope  of  palm 
fibers  so  rough  that  it  cut  his  flesh.  He  lived  briefly 
in  a  dry  cistern  in  the  mountains,  then  in  seclusion 
for  three  years  in  a  small  cell  at  Telanissos,  and 
then  in  a  circular  enclosure  on  the  mountain  of 
Qalcat  Sem£än,  where  he  chained  his  right  leg  to 
a  stone;  he  yielded,  however,  to  the  chorepiskopos 
Meletios  and  permitted  a  blacksmith  to  remove 
the  chain.  The  first  stylite,  Symeon  acquired 
considerable  fame  and  was  visited  by  people  of 
rnany  nations:  Ishmaelites,  Persians,  Armenians, 
Iberians,  Spaniards,  British,  etc.  To  avoid  their 
attempts  to  touch  him,  Symeon  had  the  column 
built  higher  and  higher,  until  it  reached  16  me- 
ters.  He  preached  from  the  pillar,  but  evidence 


Symeon  the  Stylite  the  Elder.  Portrait  of  Symeon.  Miniature  in  the  Menologion  of 
Basil  II  (Vat.  gr.  1613,  p.2).  Biblioteca  Apostolíca  Vaticana.  The  saint  on  his  column 
is  visited  by  Arabs,  To  the  right,  a  monk. 
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of  political  interference  is  rare:  the  Syriac  vita  (ed. 
Lietzmann,  infra,  p.i74f)  relates  that  Symeon 
forced  Theodosios  II  to  cancel  his  edict  restoring 
synagogues  in  Syria.  When  Symeon  died,  baptized 
Arabs  tried  to  carry  away  his  cofhn,  but  Arda- 
bourios,  son  of  Aspar,  stopped  them.  His  body 
was  soon  removed  to  Antioch,  but  the  pillar  con- 
tinued  to  be  an  object  of  veneration.  The  story  of 
Symeon  is  related  by  Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus  (A. 
Leroy-Molinghen,  Bymntion  34  [1964]  375-84); 
in  a  Greek  Life,  whose  author  clairns  to  be  An- 
tony,  a  disciple  of  Symeon;  and  in  a  Syriac  Life. 

At  Qal'at  Sem'ân  are  the  impressive  remains  of 
the  shrine  enclosing  Symeon’s  column. 

Representation  in  Art.  It  is  difhcult  to  distin- 
guish  between  images  of  the  two  saints  called 
Symeon  the  Stylite  except  when  they  are  identi- 
hed  by  inscription  or  clearly  connected  with  a 
specihc  date  in  the  church  calendar.  Inscribed 
eulogiai  have  been  found  showing  the  hooded 
bust  of  the  saint  on  his  column,  two  angels,  and 
the  ladder;  on  bas-reliefs,  a  dove  with  a  crown 
replaces  the  angels  (I.  Pena,  P.  Castellana,  and  R. 
Fernandez,  Les  stylites  syriens  [Milan  1975]  179— 
95).  A  6th-C.  silver  plaque  in  the  Louvre  shows  a 
Symeon,  probably  the  Elder,  in  conversation  with 
a  huge  serpent  coiled  around  the  column  {Age  of 
Spirit.,  no.529).  Symeon  the  Elder’s  commemora- 
tion  on  1  Sept.,  the  beginning  of  the  church  year, 
assured  him  a  certain  importance  in  liturgical 
book  illustration:  his  portrait  appears  as  a  frontis- 
piece  to  the  volume  as  a  whole  ( menologion  of 
Symeon  Metaphrastes)  or  to  the  calendar  section 
of  illuminated  Gospel  lectíonaries  (Athos,  Dion., 
587,  fol.iiôr  [Treasures  ì,  fig.237]).  A  miniature 
in  the  Menologion  of  Basil  II  (p.2)  shows  the 
saint  being  visited  by  several  individuals,  mostly 
Arabs.  In  other  miniatures  his  mother  and  a  monk, 
probably  his  biographer  Antony,  are  often  shown 
in  attendance.  Narrative  cycles  of  unusual  length 
are  found  in  a  Cappadocian  church  (Zilve)  and  in 
one  1  ìth-C.  MS  of  Metaphrastes,  which  includes 
scenes  of  Symeon’s  early  years  and  of  his  death 
(Athos,  Esphig.  14,  fols.  2r—  2V  [Treasures  2,  figs. 
327—28]).  In  the  gth-C.  Khludov  Psalter  (fol.3v; 
see  Psalters),  a  basket  is  being  Iowered  from  the 
saint’s  platform  by  means  of  a  rope. 

sources.  Théodoret  de  Cyr,  Histoire  des  moines  de  Syrie,  ed. 
P.  Canivet,  A.  Leroy-Molinghen,  voI.  2  (Paris  1979)  158— 
215  (ch.26),  with  Fr.  tr.  Das  Lehen  des  heiligen  Symeon  Stylites, 
ed.  H.  Lietzmann  (Leipzig  1908). 


lit.  BHG  1678-88.  Peeters,  Tréfonds  93-136.  Delehaye, 
Samts  stylites,  i-xxxiv.  S.  Vryonis,  “Aspects  of  Byzantine 
Society  in  Syro-Palestine:  Transformations  in  the  Late  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Centuries,”  in  Bymntine  Studies  in  Honor  of  Millon 
V.  Anastos,  ed.  S.  Vryonis,  Jr.  (Malibu  1985)  43-63.  D. 
Rrenclcer,  Die  Wallfahrtskirche  des  Symeon  Stylites  in  Kal‘at 
Simcân  (Berlin  1939).  K.G.  Kaster,  C.  Squarr,  LCI  8:361  — 
64.  V.H.  Elbern,  “Eine  frühbyzantinische  Reliefdarstellung 
des  älteren  Symeon  Stylites,”yDA/  80  (1965)  280-304. 

-A.K.,  N.P.S. 


SYMEON  THE  STYLITE  THE  YOUNGER,  saint; 
born  Antioch  52 1 ,  died  in  monastery  of  the  Won- 
drous  Mountain  592;  feastdays  23  and  24  May. 
Symeon  was  born  to  a  family  of  perfumers  orig- 
inally  from  Edessa.  When  his  father  perished  in 
an  earthquake  (26  May  526),  Symeon  left  for  a 
mountainous  site  called  Pila;  at  age  seven  he  as- 
cended  a  pillar  and  became  a  stylite.  Circa  541 
he  moved  to  another  pillar,  atop  the  Wondrous 
Mountain;  later  a  monastery  was  built  nearby. 
Symeon  wrote  ascetic  works  and  troparia;  two  of 
his  letters  are  preserved.  John  of  Damascus  at- 
tributed  Symeon’s  Life  to  Arkadios,  archbishop 
of  Constantia  on  Cyprus,  but  van  den  Ven  (infra 
[1962]  ì.  ioif)  rejects  this  attribution,  suggesting 
that  it  was  written  by  an  anonymous  contempo- 
rary  of  Symeon.  Although  Symeon’s  exploits  took 
place  in  a  deserted  mountainous  site  north  of  the 
Orontes,  the  author  frequently  refers  to  Antioch, 
describing  the  Persian  siege  of  540,  the  plague  of 
542,  and  the  earthquake  of  557;  he  worries  that 
the  Antiochenes,  particularly  the  elite,  are  in- 
fected  with  paganism,  Manichaeanism,  astrologi- 
cal  beliefs,  and  other  heresies  (par.  161.20—21). 
Also  interested  in  events  in  Constantinople,  he 
has  Symeon  predict  that  Justin  II  would  succeed 
Justinian  I.  He  is  aware  of  the  Arab  world,  re- 
porting  the  death  of  the  Lakhmid  al-Mundhir 
(Alamundarus)  in  553.  Nikephoros  Ouranos  re- 
worked  the  Life,  which  is  also  preserved  in  several 
abridged  versions  (J.  Bompaire,  Helleniha  13  [1954] 
71-1 10)  and  in  Georgian  and  Arabic  translations 
(J.  Nasrallah,  AB  90  [1972]  387—89).  The  mon- 
astery  produced  Symeon  tokens  (see  Pilgrim  To- 
kens),  clay  and  lead  images  of  Symeon,  which 
were  popular  with  pilgrims  until  the  i2th  C.  (J. 
Lafontaine-Dosogne,  Byzantion  51  [1981]  631). 
Images  of  the  younger  Symeon  the  Stylite  closely 
echo  that  of  the  Elder,  so  that  it  is  often  difficult 
to  distinguish  between  the  two  when  there  is  no 
identifying  caption. 
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ed.  P.  van  den  Ven,  “Les  écrits  de  s.  Syméon  Stylite  le 
Jeune  avec  trois  sermons  inédìts,”  Muséon  70  (1957)  1—57- 
sources.  La  Vie  ancienne  de  s.  Syméon  Stylile  le  Jeune,  ed. 
P.  van  den  Ven,  2  vols.  (Brussels  1962—70). 

lit.  BHG  1689— i6gic.  A.-J.  Festugière,  “Types  épidau- 
riennes  de  miracles  dans  la  vie  de  Syméon  Stylite  le  Jeune,” 
JHS  93  (1973)  70-73.  S.  §estakov,  “íhie  Simeona  Divno- 
gorea  v  ego  pervicnoj  redakcii,”  VtzVrem  15  (1908)  332- 
56.  C.  Squarr,  K.G.  Raster,  LCI  8:364-67.  VV.  Volbach, 
“Zur  Ikonographie  des  Styliten  Symeon  des  Jüngeren,”  RQ 
30  (1966)  293-99.  J.  Lafontaine-Dosogne,  Itinéraires  archéu- 
logiçues  dans  la  région  d’Antioche  (Brussels  1967).  Eadem, 
“L’influence  du  culte  de  Saint  Syméon  stylite  le  Jeune  sur 
les  monuments  et  les  représentations  figurées  de  Géorgie,” 
Bytantion  41  (1971)  183-96.  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 


SYMEON  THE  THEOLOGIAN,  mystic  and  saint; 
born  in  Paphlagonia  in  949?,  died  near  Constan- 
dnople  12  Mar,  1022;  the  chronology  of  his  life 
seems  debatable  (Kazhdan,  “Simeon”  4—10).  H,- 
G.  Beck  has  questioned  his  customary  epithet,  the 
“New  Theologian”  ( BZ  46  [1953]  5gf;  see,  how- 
ever,  the  retort  of  B.  Krivochéine,  OrChrP  20 
[ 1 954]  327)-  According  to  his  biography  written 
by  Niketas  Stethatos,  Symeon  was  born  to  a  rich 
family,  educated  in  Constantinople  and  at  14  [sic] 
became  a  senator.  Soon,  however,  he  abandoned 
his  career  and  entered  the  Stoudios  monastery 
under  the  supervision  of  Symeon  Eulabes.  He 
then  moved  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Mamas,  where 
he  was  appointed  hegoumenos  sometime  between 
979  and  991.  The  monks  opposed  him,  rebeiling 
in  996—98,  and  he  had  serious  difficulties  with 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities:  Symeon’s  veneration 
of  his  spiritual  father  Symeon  Eulabes  was  pro- 
claimed  excessive;  forced  to  resign,  he  was  ban- 
ished  to  a  small  town  near  Chrysopolis.  Under 
pressure  from  some  magnates  in  Constantinople, 
Symeon  was  recalled  from  exile  and  granted  land 
near  the  capital  to  build  a  monastery  of  St.  Ma- 
rina;  here  he  had  some  problems  with  neighbor- 
ing  peasants. 

In  his  Ceníuria  (Chapters),  catecheses,  treatises, 
and  hymns,  Symeon  developed  the  concept  of  an 
individualistic  path  to  salvation:  “Do  not  ruin  your 
own  house,”  says  Symeon,  “while  trying  to  help 
your  neighbor  build  his  house”  (Centuria  1.83). 
Not  charity,  nor  even  the  sacraments  determine 
one’s  salvation,  but  submission  to  one’s  spiritual 
father,  a  constant  awareness  of  one’s  humble  po- 
sition,  and  awe  in  the  face  of  God  that  finds 
consummation  in  the  vision  of  divine  light.  Sy- 
meon  neglects  the  concept  of  hierarchy  that  is 


so  important  for  Niketas  Stethatos  and  presents 
man  as  capable  of  direct  ascent  to  God.  Accord- 
ingly  he  divinizes  even  the  human  body,  whose 
every  part,  even  the  pudenda,  is  Christ  himself 
(Hymn  15.141-74).  Socially,  Symeon’s  individu- 
alism  led  to  a  consistent  rejection  of  friendship 
and  family  ties;  man  stands  alone  in  the  world, 
devoid  of  hierarchical,  institutional,  or  personal 
relationships  except  for  obedience  to  the  spiritual 
father,  the  emperor,  and  God.  The  rich  imagery 
of  Symeon’s  works  is  dominated  by  two  typically 
Byz.  themes:  palace  life  centered  on  the  figure  of 
the  emperor  and  the  circle  of  merchants  and 
craftsmen  (A.  Kazhdan  in  Unser  ganzes  Leben  Chris- 
tus  unserem  Gott  überanlworten  [Göttingen  1982] 
221-39). 

f.d.  Chapitres  théologiques,  gnosliques  et  pratiques,  ed.  J.  Dar- 
rouzès  (Paris  1957),  Eng.  tr.  P.  McGuckin,  Practical  and 
Theological  Chaplers  (Kalamazoo  1982).  Catéchèses,  ed.  B. 
Krivochéine,  3  vols.  (Paris  1963-65).  Traités  théologiques  et 
éthújues,  ed.  J.  Darrouzès,  2  vols.  (Paris  1966—67),  Eng.  tr. 
C.J.  deCatanzaro,  The  Discourses  (New  York— Toronto  1980). 
Hymnes,  ed.  J.  Koder,  3  vols.  (Paris  1969—73).  Hymnen,  ed. 
A.  Kambylis  (Berlin— New  York  1976),  Eng.  tr.  G.A.  Ma- 
loney,  Hymns  of  Dwine  Love  (Denville,  N.J.,  1976). 

lit.  B.  Krivochéine,  Dans  la  lumière  du  Christ  (Cheve- 
togne  1980).  W.  Völker,  Praxis  und  Theoria  bei  Symeon  dem 
Neuen  Theologen  (Wiesbaden  1974).  G.A.  Maloney,  The  Mys- 
tic  of  Fire  and  Life  (Denville,  N.J.,  1975).  D.  Stathopoulos, 
Die  Gottesliebe  ( theios  eros)  bei  Symeon,  dem  Neuen  Theologen 
(Bonn  1964).  A.J.  van  der  Aalst,  “Symeon  de  Nieuwe 
Theoloog  949—1022,"  Het  Chnstelijh  Oosten  37  (1985)  229— 
47;  38  (ig86)  3—22.  B.  Fraigneau-Julien,  Les  sens  spirituels 
et  la  vision  de  Dieu  selon  Syméon  le  Nouueau  Théologien  (Paris 
1985).  -A.K. 

SYMEON  TORENS.  See  Pilgrim  Tokens. 

SYMEON  UROS,  more  fully  Symeon  Uro§  Ne- 
manjic  Palaiologos,  despotes  of  Epiros  and  Akar- 
nania  (1348—55),  independent  ruler  of  Epiros 
(from  1359);  died  after  1369.  Son  of  Stefan  Uros 
III  Decanski  and  grandson  of  panhypersebastos  John 
Palaiologos,  Symcon  was  madc  despoics  by  his  haif- 
brother  Stefan  Uro§  IV  DuSan.  He  married 
Thomais, sisterof  Nirephoros  IIofEpiros.  When, 
after  Dusan’s  death  (1355),  Nikephoros  invaded 
Epiros  and  Thessaly,  Symeon  was  forced  to  move 
his  capital  from  Trikkala  to  Kastoria;  in  1356, 
with  the  support  of  his  army,  he  revolted  against 
Stefan  UroS  V,  Dusan’s  son  and  legitimate  heir, 
and  proclaimed  himself  tsar  of  the  Rhomaioi, 
Serbs,  and  Albanians.  The  Serbian  nobles,  how- 
ever,  supported  Stefan  Uros  and  defeated  Sy- 
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meon  in  his  attacks  on  Serbian  lands.  Following 
the  death  of  Nikephoros  in  1358  or  1359,  Symeon 
took  over  control  of  Epiros  and  Thessaly,  where 
he  reigned  independently. 

Symeon  was  a  major  benefactor  of  the  Meteora 
monasteries;  his  son  John  Uros  Doukas  Palaiolo- 
gos,  who  became  the  monk  Ioasaph,  continued 
this  patronage,  supporting  the  construction  of  the 
monastery  of  the  Transfiguradon.  Symeon’s  full- 
length  portrait  is  represented  on  the  genealogica! 
tree  of  the  Nemanjid  dynasty  as  depicted  in  a 
fresco  painting  in  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  at 
Peé. 

lit.  IstSrpskNar  1:568-79.  Soulis,  Dnsan  115-17,  120- 
22.  Nicol,  Epiros  II  131-35-  Fine,  Late  Balkans  347-53. 

-J.S.A. 

SYMMACHUS,  more  fully  Quintus  Aurelius 
Memmius  Eusebius  Symmachus,  writer  and 
statesman;  born  ca.345,  died  ca.402.  Scion  of  a 
wealthy  and  politically  important  family  at  Rome, 
Symmachus  rose  through  various  offices  to  be- 
come  urban  prefect  of  Rome  (384-85)  and  consul 
in  391.  He  twice  backed  losing  usurpers  (383, 
392—94),  but  twice  ingratiated  himself  with  Theo- 
dosios  I,  a  tribute  to  the  eloquence  that  even 
Christian  opponents  admired.  In  religion  as  in 
polidcs  he  backed  the  wrong  horse,  losing  to  Am- 
brose  of  Milan  the  famous  struggle  about  the 
Altar  of  Victory  removed  by  Gratian  (381).  His 
pagan  beliefs  were  sincere  (he  was  also  an  assid- 
uous  priest)  but  cannot  be  divorced  from  his  at- 
tempted  perpetuation  of  the  cultural  life  and  lei- 
sure  of  a  classical  Roman.  His  oratorica!  fame 
cannot  be  tested  since  only  fragments  of  eight 
speeches  survive;  his  career  suggests  that  it  was 
deserved.  His  poetry,  polymathy,  and  promotion 
of  education,  praised  by  Macrobius,  Sidonius, 
and  Sorrates,  must  also  be  more  surmised  than 
sampled.  About  goo  of  his  letters  survive,  how- 
ever,  published  posthumously  by  his  son,  who  also 
memorialized  his  career  in  an  extant  ( CIL  6:  ìögg) 
inscripdon  at  Rome.  Arranged  in  ten  books,  most 
of  the  letters  are  largely  empty  verbiage,  though 
they  mirror  the  social  and  intellectual  pursuits  of 
Symmachus’s  milieu.  The  tenth  book  preserves 
the  formerly  separate  relationes,  his  official  reports 
as  urban  prefect  to  Valentinian  II,  giving  a  valu- 
able  picture  of  late  Roman  bureaucracy  in  action. 

ED.  O.  Seeck  in  MGH  AuctAnt  6.1  (Berlin  1883).  Prefect 
and  Emperor;  The  Relationes  of  Symmachus,  A.D.  384,  ed.  R.H. 


Barrow  (Oxford  1973),  with  Eng.  tr.  Lettres,  ed.  and  Fr.  tr. 
J.P.  Callu,  2  vols.  (Paris  1972-82). 

lit.  J.A.  McGeachy,  Quintus  Aurelius  Symmachus  and  the 
Senatorial  Aristocracy  of  Ihe  West  (Chicago  1942).  J.F.  Mat- 
thews,  “The  Letters  of  Symmachus,”  in  Latin  Lileralure  of 
the  Fourth  Century,  ed.  J.W.  Binns  (London  1974)  58-99. 
R.  Klein,  Symmachus  (Darmstadt  1971).  L.  Cracco  Ruggini, 
“Apoteosi  e  politica  senatoria  nel  IV  s.  d.C.:  II  dittico  dei 
Symmachi  al  British  Museum,"  Riuista  storica  ilahana  89 
(1977)425-89-  -B.B. 


SYMMACHUS,  pope  (from  22  Nov.  498);  born 
Sardinia,  died  Rome  19  July  514.  A  pagan  in  his 
youth,  Symmachus  was  elected  pope  during  the 
Akakian  Schism  with  the  backing  of  Theodoric 
the  Great;  the  Ostrogothic  ruler  favored  him  as 
an  adversary  of  the  supporters  of  Patr.  Akakios. 
During  his  pontificate  he  confronted  the  resis- 
tance  of  partisans,  headed  by  Laurendus,  who 
favored  reconciliation  with  Constandnople.  The 
senior  priests  and  deacons  formed  the  Laurentian 
camp,  whereas  junior  priests  favored  Symmachus. 
By  501  Theodoric — probably  in  an  attempt  at 
appeasement  with  Constantinople — shifted  sides 
and  supported  Laurentius.  He  convened  a  synod 
in  Rome  to  judge  Symmachus  but  the  synod  re- 
fused  to  try  the  pope.  In  502,  at  the  request  of 
Laurentius,  Theodoric  sent  his  envoy  Peter  of 
Aldnum  to  Rome  to  celebrate  Easter  on  the  Greek 
date.  Laurendus  gained  the  assistance  of  Emp. 
Anastasios  I,  who  wrote  to  Symmachus  accusing 
him  of  being  a  Manichaean  and  of  having  con- 
spired  to  excommunicate  the  emperor.  In  his 
response  Symmachus  curtly  refused  any  reconcil- 
iation  with  the  pardsans  of  Akakios.  As  a  result 
of  his  struggle  on  two  fronts  Symmachus  devel- 
oped  the  principle  that  the  bishops  of  Rome  were 
accountable  only  to  God;  this  idea  was  elaborated 
in  pamphlets  and  in  a  series  of  forged  documents 
ascribed  to  Popes  Silvester  and  Liberius  and  to 
the  acts  of  a  council  in  Sinuessa  (which  were  later 
accepted  in  the  Liber  pontificalis).  In  506  Theo- 
doric  ordered  Laurentius  to  retire  to  an  estate, 
and  the  conflict  subsided. 

lit.  Richards,  Popes  69-99.  Caspar,  Papsttum  2:88-129. 

-A.K. 

SYMMETRY  (oTi/u./u.erpta)  was  one  of  the  cardinal 
notions  of  Byz.  aesthetics,  closely  connected  with 
the  idea  that  the  God-created  cosmos  possessed 
“inborn”  beauty  and  taxis.  In  the  words  of 
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Athanasios  of  Alexandria  (PG  25:76^),  “the  uni- 
verse  is  characterized  not  by  disorder  but  by  taxis, 
not  by  disproportions  but  by  symmetria,  not  by  iack 
of  ornament  but  by  orderly  decoration  and  har- 
monious  array.”  The  symmetry  of  the  universe  is 
reflected  in  the  bilateral  structure  of  the  human 
body,  and  this  was  praised  as  a  simple  and  ideal 
relationship  revealing  indissociabilis  unitas  (Lactan- 
tius,  De  opificio  dei,  ed.  M.  Perrin  [Paris  1974] 
10:10-1 1).  Symmetry  and  harmony  were  known 
in  classical  aesthetics,  yet  did  not  occupy  a  leading 
position;  on  the  other  hand,  Psellos  consistently 
emphasizes  symmetry  and  bodily  harmony  as  typ- 
ical  of  his  heroes.  Other  related  categories  were 
connected  with  symmetry:  proportionality  (me- 
tron),  balance  (eurhythmia),  and  inner  rhythmos.  All 
these  categories  had  not  only  physical  meaning 
but  a  moral  connotation  as  well:  “proportional” 
and  “well-balanced”  meant  at  the  same  time  “even 
tempered”  and  were  contrasted  with  “ugly”  and 
“disorderly.”  Accordingly,  Byz.  ceremonial,  im- 
perial  and  ecclesiastical  alike,  was  based  on  sym- 
metrical  structures,  as  for  instance  the  disposition 
of  the  demoi  during  festal  acclamations. 

Symmetry  in  Art.  Defined  as  the  correspon- 
dence  in  position,  size,  or  shape  of  the  elements 
of  an  image,  symmetry  was  an  abiding  principle 
of  Byz.  composition.  For  aulic  representations, 
such  as  the  imperial  portraits  in  Hagia  Sophia 
(Constantinople),  and  sacred  images,  in  single 
works  and  composite  schemes  such  as  triptychs, 
artists  echoed  the  philosophical  ideas  of  balance 
and  taxis.  For  Paul  Silentiarios  and  Agathias  the 
symmetry  of  Hagia  Sophia  was  an  essential  part 
of  the  architects’  achievement.  In  practice,  it  is 
easily  recognized  in  images  of  the  Communion  of 
the  Apostles  (see  Lord’s  Supper)  where,  from  the 
6th  C.  onward,  the  apostles  approach  Christ  in 
two  equilateral  files;  the  “rhyming”  figures  of  Mary 
and  John  witness  the  Crucifixion,  while  symmet- 
rical  groups  of  patriarchs  and  kings  regard  the 
Anastasis.  In  and  after  the  late  i3th  C.  asymmetry 
appears  but  always  as  an  exception.  Thus  in  the 
Gospel  book,  Malibu,  J.P.  Getty  Mus.,  cod.  Lud- 
wig  II  5,  while  the  Ascension  (fol.i88r)  is  com- 
posed  as  usual  with  the  figures  arranged  symmet- 
rically,  the  Gethsemane  miniature  (fol.68r)  shows 
the  mass  of  sleeping  apostles  outweighing  the  two 
figures  of  Christ  to  the  right. 

lit.  V.  $estakov,  Garmonija  kak  esteticeskaja  kategorija 
(Moscow  1973).  H.  Hommel,  Symmetrie  im  Spiegel  der  Antike 


(Heidelberg  1987).  Ljubarskij,  Psell  235F.  H.  Torp,  The 
Integrating  System  of  Proportion  in  Bymntine  Art  (Rome  1984). 

-A.K„  A.C. 

SYMPATHEIA  (crupLnádeLa,  lit.  “sympathy”),  a 
fiscal  term  used  in  the  treatises  on  taxation  to 
designate  a  kind  of  tax  alleviation.  According 
to  the  treatise  of  St.  Nikanor,  sympatheia  was  es- 
tablished  when  an  allotment  of  land  was  aban- 
doned  and  the  allelengyon  of  the  demosion  (see 
Kanon)  was  to  be  instituted,  but  instead  of  im- 
posing  the  tax  on  neighbors  the  epoptes  rented 
out  the  land.  Within  30  years  the  “heirs”  (owners) 
could  return  and  claim  the  land;  after  30  years, 
through  the  procedure  of  orthosis,  sympatheia 
became  a  rlasma.  The  Venice  treatise  on  taxation 
(ed.  Dölger,  1 18.21—37)  also  allows  “heirs”  to  claim 
the  land  within  30  years;  it  contrasts,  however, 
the  comprehensive  sympatheia  or  holosympatheton, 
which  encompassed  the  entire  sum  of  a  taxpayer’s 
kanon,  and  partial  sympatheia,  which  encompassed 
only  some  of  his  stichoi.  The  author  of  the 
treatise  distinguishes  the  rouphismos  from  sym- 
patheia  in  that  in  the  case  of  kouphismos  the  where- 
abouts  of  the  owner  was  unknown  (p.  1 19.19-21). 
The  paragraph  on  the  kouphismos  in  the  treatise 
of  St.  Nikanor  makes  no  sense  (J.  Rarayannopulos 
in  Polychronion  331),  and  probably  the  difference 
between  the  two  institutions  disappeared. 

lit.  Litavrin,  VizObsíestvo  206- 14.  -A.K. 

SYMPONOS  (crûfCTToi'oy),  coadjutor  of  the  eparch 
of  the  city.  Bury  (Adm.  System  jof)  considered 
him  a  successor  of  the  adsessores  of  the  urban 
prefect.  The  earliest  seal  of  a  symponos  (Laurent, 
Corpus  2,  no.1049)  is  dated  to  the  6th  or  7th  C. 
The  symponos  represented  the  eparch  in  his  rela- 
tions  with  guilds;  the  hypothesis  (supported  by 
Sjuzjumov  in  Bk.  of  Eparch  238)  that  there  were 
individnal  symponoi  in  earh  gnild  is  rejerfed  by 
Oikonomides  (Listes  320,  n.189).  On  seals  of  the 
ìoth— 1  ìth  C.  the  symponos  receives  relatively  high 
titles  (mostly  protospathanos,  but  even  magistros  and 
protouestarches).  The  last  known  symponos  seems  to 
have  been  the  spatharokandidatos  Basil  who  partic- 
ipated  in  a  session  of  the  patriarchal  tribunal  in 
1023  (RegPatr,  fasc.  3,  no.933,  with  incorrect  date). 
The  office  is  not  mentioned  by  pseudo-Rodinos 
in  the  i4th  C. 
lit.  Laurent,  Corpus  2:579-99. 


-A.K. 
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SYNADA  (2,vv(v)a8a,  now  §uhut),  city  of  Phry- 
gia  at  an  important  highway  junction.  Aithough 
metropolis  of  Phrygia  Salutaris,  Synada  rarely  ap- 
pears  in  late  antique  history.  It  was  occupied  by 
the  Arabs  in  740.  Synada  contained  a  Jewish  com- 
munity  from  which  in  the  gth  C.  came  St.  Con- 
stantine  the  Jew.  The  city  is  best  known  from 
the  letters  of  its  ìoth-C.  metropolitan  Leo  of 
Synada  that  claim  that  the  barren  region  of  Syna- 
da  produced  no  olives,  wine,  or  wheat;  its  inhab- 
itants  were  forced  to  eat  barley,  to  import  neces- 
sities  from  Thrahesion  and  Attaleia,  and  to 
burn  dried  dung  for  fuel.  These  rhetorical  com- 
plaints  reveal  a  geographical  reality  but  fail  to 
mention  the  region’s  wealth,  based  on  cattle  and 
a  strategic  location.  Another  letter  shows  that  Syn- 
ada  continued  to  function  as  a  center  of  the  mar- 
ble  trade:  marble  from  the  nearby  quarries  of 
Dokimeion,  widely  used  in  late  antiquity  (notably 
in  Hagia  Sophiaof  Constantinople),  was  still  being 
quarried,  cut,  and  transported.  Synada  fell  to  the 
Turks  after  the  battle  of  Mantzikert  in  1071.  The 
city  was  an  ecclesiastical  metropolis. 

lit.  L.  Robert,  “Sur  des  lettres  d’un  métropolite  de 
Phrygie,"  JSav  (1961)  115-66;  (1962)  5-43.  M.P.  Vinson, 
The  Correspondence  0/  Leo  Metropolitan  of  Synada  and  Syncellus 
(Washington  1985)  126.  -C.F. 

SYNADENOS  (2<vva8rivóç,  fem.  I,vva8rivf)),  a  no- 
ble  family  name,  deriving  from  the  town  of  Syn- 
ada  in  Phrygia.  Setting  aside  a  gth/ioth-C.  seal  on 
which  the  name  of  Synadenos  can  barely  be  read, 
the  first  known  Synadenos  was  Philetos,  judge  of 
Tarsos,  a  man  close  to  Nikephoros  Ouranos;  a 
contemporary  of  Philetos  is  mentioned  in  Peira 
17.19,  but  the  editor,  Zachariä  von  Lingenthal, 
misinterpreted  the  name  of  Synadenos.  The  1  ith- 
and  i2th-C.  Synadenoi  were  primarily  military 
commanders;  one  held  a  pronoia  in  the  emporion 
tou  Brachioniou  near  Constantinople  (P.  Gautier, 
REB  32  [1974]  117.1473-74).  They  were  related 
to  the  Botaneiatai  and  later  to  the  Romnenoi; 
Nikephoros  III  married  his  niece  Synadene  to  a 
Hungarian  king  or  magnate.  In  the  mid-i2th  C. 
Andronikos  Synadenos  was  governor  (sequen- 
tially)  of  Dyrrachion,  Cyprus,  NiS,  and  Trebizond. 
After  1204  the  Synadenoi  opposed  the  Laskarid 
dynasty:  a  young  general,  Synadenos,  was  cap- 
tured  by  Theodore  I  Lasraris  in  1204;  another 
Synadenos  was  blinded  ca.1225  for  participation 
in  a  plot. 


The  Synadenoi  acquired  importance  under  Mi- 
chael  VIII:  John  was  megas  stratopedarches,  his  son 
John  megas  honostaulos,  and  another  son,  Theo- 
dore,  protostrator,  Theodore  (died  before  1346) 
supported  Andronikos  III  during  the  Civil  War 
of  1321—28  and  Kantakouzenos  against  John  V, 
but  after  1342  he  sided  with  the  latter.  The  megas 
stratopedarches  John  Synadenos  (monastic  name 
Ioakeim)  and  his  wife  Theodora  Palaiologina  (as 
a  nun,  Theodoule)  founded  the  Bebaias  Elpidos 
nunnery  and  are  depicted  in  its  typikon.  This  MS 
further  includes  images  of  their  sons,  John  and 
Theodore,  together  with  their  spouses,  and  two 
Asan  men  married  to  Synadenai.  Other  noble 
families  to  whom  the  Synadenoi  were  related  in- 
clude  the  Raoul.  Their  connection  to  the  family 
of  Synadenos  Astras  is  unclear. 

lit.  C.  Hannick,  G.  Schmalzbauer,  “Die  Synadenoi,” 
JÖB  25  (1976)  125-61,  with  add.  A.  Kazhdan,  ByzF  12 
(1987)  72L  V.  Laurent,  “Andronic  Synadénos  ou  la  carrière 
d’un  haut  fonctionnaire  byzantin  au  XIIe  siècle,”  REB  20 
(1962)  210-14.  Lj.  Maksimovic,  “Poslednje  godine  proto- 
stratora  Teodora  Sinadina,”  ZRVI  10  (1967)  177-85.  A. 
Cutler,  P.  Magdalino,  “Some  Precisions  on  the  Lincoln 
College  Typikon,”  CahArch  27  (1978)  179-98.  -A.K. 

SYNAGOGE  OF  FIFTY  TITLES  (Iwaycoyr,  xa- 
vóvù)v  £KKkr\<Tia<niKÔjv  stç  v '  tìtá.ovç  ÒLj)pri/j.évr), 
“acompilation  of  ecclesiastical  canons  divided  into 
50  titles”),  a  “systematic”  collection  of  canons  or- 
ganized  according  to  content.  The  collection  re- 
produces  the  Apostolic  Canons  and  the  canons 
of  the  councils  of  Nicaea,  Ankyra,  Neokaisareia, 
Serdica,  Gangra,  Antioch,  Laodikeia  of  Phrygia, 
Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon  as  well 
as  the  “canonical”  letters  of  Basil  the  Great.  Ac- 
cording  to  the  prooimion  of  the  work,  the  latter 
had  been  overlooked  in  a  coinparable  collection 
(not  preserved)  that  was  divided  into  60  titles. 
According  to  a  plausible  attribution  found  in  sev- 
eral  MSS,  the  author  was  Patr.  John  III  Scno- 
LASTiKOS.  The  collection  probably  originated  in 
the  mid-6th  C.,  when  John  was  a  priest  in  Andoch. 
The  work  was  later  expanded  into  a  Nomoranon 
of  50  Titles  and  translated  into  Slavonic  in  the 
gth  C. 

ed.  V.  BeneseviÊ,  loannis  Scholastici  Synagoga  L  titulorum 
(Munich  1937). 

lit.  V.  Bene$evic,  Sinagogà  v  50  tituloy  i  drugie  juridiieshe 
sborniki  Ioanna  Scholastiha  (St.  Petersburg  1914;  rp.  Leipzig 
1972).  E.  Schwartz,  Die  Kanonessammlung  des  Johannes  Scho- 
lastihos  [SBAW  1933,  no. 6].  -A.S. 
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SYNAGOGUE  í(nn>aya>yr)),  a  place  of  assembly 
for  a  Jewish  community,  the  primary  focus  of 
Jewish  religious  life  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  in  Jerusalem.  A  synagogue  provided  a 
prayer  hall  for  the  recitation  and  study  of  the 
Torah,  rooms  for  sacred  meals,  a  law  court,  trea- 
sury,  and  guest  quarters.  While  synagogues  may 
stem  from  the  Exilic  period  (6th  C.  b.c.),  they  are 
attested  from  the  tst  C.  a.d.  (Mt  13:54,  Mk  1:21, 
Acts  9:20);  physical  remains  from  the  2nd  through 
yth  C.  are  extant  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Italy.  The  central  synagogue  at  AI- 
exandria,  destroyed  under  'Erajan,  was  probably 
the  most  impressive;  that  at  Sardis  (major  phase 
320—40)  is  the  most  distinguished  surviving  ex- 
ample.  The  small  synagogue  at  Dura  Europos 
was,  apparently  uniquely,  decorated  with  Old 
Testament  frescoes.  Synagogues  normally  served 
small  communitìes  (in  the  3rd  and  4th  C.  l  iberias 
had  13  of  these  buildings).  Ground  plans  and 
orientation  vary,  but  common  to  many  is  a  central, 
rectangular  prayer  room,  set  off  from  aisles  on 
three  sides  by  columns  and  entered  on  the  short 
side  from  an  open  columnar  court.  Benches  were 
provided  against  the  rear  walls  of  the  aisles;  from 
the  5th  C.  a  permanent  Torah  shrine  is  found  on 
the  north  long  wall,  on  the  east  entrance  wall 
flanking  the  central  portal  (Sardis),  or  in  the  apse 
facing  Jerusalem. 

The  term  applied  primarily  to  the  congregation 
of  Jews  and  to  their  place  of  worship  (sometimes 
also  to  the  synagogue  of  the  Samaritans),  as  con- 
trasted  with  the  Gospel  and  the  church.  In  patris- 
tic  Iiterature  it  also  denoted  the  Christian  com- 
munity,  its  public  worship  (synaxis),  and  its  place 
of  worship. 

lit.  Ancient  Synagogues  Revealed,  ed.  L.  Levine  (Jerusa- 
lern  1982).  Ancient  Synagogues:  The  State  of  Research ,  ed.  J. 
Gutmann  (Chico,  Calif.,  1981).  G.M.A.  Hanfmann,  Sardis 
(Cambridge,  Mass.,  1983)  168-90.  C.H.  Rraeling,  The  Syn- 
agogue  (Excavations  al  Dura-Europos)  (New  Haven  1956). 

-W.L. 

SYNAGOGUE,  PERSONIFICATION  OF.  See 

Ekklesia. 

SYNAPTE.  See  Litany. 

SYNAXARION  (crwaÇápioi’),  a  church  calen- 
dar  of  hxed  feasts  with  the  appropriate  lections 
indicated  for  each  one,  but  no  further  text.  The 


synaxarion  is  often  appended  to  a  praxapostolos 
or  evangelion.  It  is  rarely  illustrated,  but  one 
MS,  Vat.  gr.  1 156  of  the  1  ìth  C.,  has  an  image  of 
a  saint  for  each  day  from  Sept.  through  Jan.  as 
well  as  scattered  ones  thereafter  (Lazarev,  Storia, 
fig.205).  There  also  exist  “calendar”  icons,  with 
portraits  of  saints  and  feasts  for  each  day  of  the 
year  (Soteriou,  Eihones,  figs.  126—35),  that  must 
be  based  on  this  type  of  synaxarìon. 

The  term  synaxarion  is  also  used  in  Byz.  Greek 
for  a  specific  collection  of  brief  notices,  mostly 
hagiographical:  the  Synaxarìon  of  Constantinople. 
The  Synaxanon  of  Constantinople  was  probably 
formed  in  the  ìoth  C.  (the  earliest  MSS  already 
include  notices  on  Joseph  the  Hymnographer 
and  on  Patr.  Antony  II  Rauleas  [893-901]),  and 
there  are  Arabic,  Georgian,  Syriac,  and  Ethiopic 
versions.  These  daily  commemorations,  which  av- 
erage  only  about  a  paragraph  in  length,  stress  the 
martyrdom  of  the  saints  and  inform  us  where  in 
the  city  the  commemoration  took  place.  The  Me- 
nologion  of  Basil  II  is,  despite  its  name,  an 
illustrated  version  of  this  type  of  text,  as  are  those 
icons  and  frescoes  that  have  images  of  the  mar- 
tyrdoms  of  the  saints,  rather  than  just  their  por- 
traits  (see  Hagiographical  Illustration).  Some 
of  the  frescoes  use  verses  from  the  metrical  cal- 
endar  of  Christopher  of  Mytilene  as  captions; 
these  verses  had  been  incorporated  into  certain 
recensions  of  the  Synaxanon  of  Constantinople  from 
the  i2th  C. 

These  texts  were  incorporated  into  the  menaion 
and  the  triodion  and  usually  read  after  the  sixth 
ode  of  the  kanon  at  orthros.  They  are  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  much  longer  notices,  similarly 
ordered,  found  in  a  menologion. 

ed.  Synaxarium  ecclesiae  Constantinopolitanae.  Propylaeum 
ad  AASS  Nooembris,  ed.  H.  Delehaye  (Brussels  1902). 

lit.  J.  Noret,  “Ménologes,  synaxaires,  menées,”  AB  86 
(1968)  21-24.  Idem,  “Le  synaxaire  Leningrad  gr.  240,” 
ADSV  10  (1973)  124-30.  H.  Delehaye,  Synaxaires  byiantins, 
ménologes,  typica  (London  1977).  W.  Vander  ìvieiren,  Pre- 
cisions  nouvelles  sur  la  généaìogie  des  synaxaires  byzan- 
tins,”  AB  102  (1984)  297-301.  P.  Mijovié,  Menolog  (Bel- 
grade  1973).  -R.F.T.,  N.P.S. 


SYNAXARION  OF  THE  HONORABLE  DON- 

KEY  (IwaÇápioi'  tov  Tiptr\ptévov  yadápov),  a  de- 
lightful  story  telling  how  the  hard-working  and 
ill-treated  Donkey  outwits  the  wily  Wolf  and  the 
cunning  Fox,  who  had  planned  to  make  a  meal 
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of  him.  The  work  survives  in  two  closely  con- 
nected  versions,  both  in  political  verse  (one  in 
393  unrhymed  lines;  the  other  in  543  rhymed 
lines  and  printed  in  Venice  in  1539),  both  deriv- 
ing  from  a  version  written  probably  in  the  early 
i5th  C.  The  humor  and  satire  of  the  piece,  given 
its  edge  by  the  animal  actors,  is  directed  against 
unscrupulous  clergy  who  bemuse  their  simple  pa- 
rishioners  with  mumbo-jumbo,  but  in  this  case 
receive  their  just  deserts.  Though  the  Wolf  and 
the  Fox  share  the  characteristics  of  their  counter- 
parts  in  similar  western  European  folktales  (esp. 
as  developed  in  the  many  versions  of  the  Roman 
de  Renart ),  the  details  are  Greek  and  no  direct 
Western  model  is  known.  By  the  i2th  C.  the 
subject  had  entered  the  repertoire  of  animal  forms 
carved  on  lintels,  capitals,  and  other  relief  sculp- 
ture  in  churches.  This  situation  led  D.  Pallas  (EEBS 
30  [1960—61]  413—52)  to  suggest  that  such  figures 
had  apotropaic  and  specifically  Christian  signifi- 
cance. 

ed.  Wagner,  Carmtna  1 12-40.  L.  Alexiou,  "He  Phyllada 
tou  Gadarou,”  KretChron  9  (1955)  81-1 18. 

lit.  K.  Tzantzanoglou,  “  ‘Peri  onou  Hetteniha 

24  (1971)  54—64.  Beck,  V olksliteratur  176L  A.C. 


SYNAXIS  (oTÍpa^tç),  an  assembly,  esp.  a  monastic 
or  liturgical  gathering.  Monks  on  Mt.  Athos  dis- 
tinguished  between  katholikai  and  k oinai  synaxeis, 
the  former  being  the  assembly  of  selected  Fathers 
to  discuss  serious  affairs,  the  latter,  the  gathering 
of  ordinary  monks  on  feast  days  (D.  Papachrys- 
santhou  in  Prot.,  p.119).  In  the  Apophthegmata 
patrum  the  word  synaxis  refers  to  an  office  of 
prayer  even  when  not  performed  in  common  (PG 
Ô5:2oiCD,  220CD).  A  synaxis  required  suitable 
dress.  The  same  source  describes  a  hermit  who 
was  reprimanded  by  his  superior  for  appearing 
in  church  for  the  synaxis  wearing  a  patched  old 
maphorion  (249AB). 

In  the  Typihon  of  the  Great  Church  the  term 
synaxis  refers  both  to  the  assembly  for  the  Eucha- 
rist  and  to  the  shrine  or  church  where  the  service 
takes  place.  Synaxis  also  refers  to  the  special  com- 
memoratwe  services  celebrated  the  day  following 
six  of  the  Great  Feasts  (9  Sept.,  26  Dec.,  7  Jan., 
3  Feb.,  26  Mar.,  30  June);  the  synaxis  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  celebrated  on  the  Monday  after  Pentecost. 

lit.  J.  Baldovin,  The  Urban  Character  of  Christian  Worship 
(Rome  1987)  205—08.  -A.K.,  R.F.T. 


SYNAXIS  TON  ASOMATON.  See  Asomatos. 

SYNDOTAI  (crunÔÓTaL,  lit.  “contributors”).  Theo- 
phanes  (Theoph.  486.23-26)  cites  as  one  of  the 
“great  evils”  introduced  by  Emp.  Nikephoros  I 
the  imposition  of  a  collective  payment  on  the 
neighbors  of  impecunious  soldiers.  If  the  latter 
were  too  poor  to  equip  themselves,  these  contrib- 
utors  of  financial  support  were  termed  syndotai. 
Similarly,  in  the  ìoth  C.  Constantine  VII  Porphy- 
rogennetos  ( De  cer.  695.14-696.1)  ruled  that  any 
soldier  unable  to  support  his  military  obligations 
(strateia)  should  be  bailed  out  by  syndotai,  that  is, 
contributors  from  the  same  community,  to  pro- 
vide  him  with  the  means  necessary  to  fulfill  his 
military  service.  As  partial  supporters  of  a  strateia, 
syndotai  were  thus  entitled  to  rights  of  protimesis 
if  the  soldier’s  property  came  up  for  sale  (Zepos, 
Jus  1:225.18-19). 

lit.  Lemerle,  Agr.  Hist.  134L  Haldon,  Recruitment  49L 

-E.M. 

SYNEHDEMOS.  See  Hierorles. 


SYNERGISM  (<jvvèpy(E)ca,  “cooperation”).  In  the 
doctrine  of  grace,  the  Eastern  concept  of  the 
cooperation  of  God  or  an  angel  with  man  was 
frequently  contrasted  with  an  Augustinian  mon- 
ergism  (the  absolute  priority  of  divine  grace  in 
salvation)  and  equated  to  a  guarantee  of  human 
free  will.  Byz.  theology  in  fact  never  accepted 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin  to  the  extent  that 
the  ethical  striving  of  man — albeit  with  the  assis- 
tance  of  God  (the  Holy  Spirit) — would  no  longer 
be  possible.  Moreover,  the  concept  always  meant 
the  cooperation  of  God  with  man,  never  the  con- 
verse.  In  the  case  of  man,  therefore,  there  is  a 
distinction  between  proairesis  (the  ability  of  the 
soul  to  distinguish  between  appropriate  and  in- 
appropriate  objects)  and  desire  (epithymia  or  eros ), 
which  by  nature  is  directed  toward  certain  objects. 
The  question  is  how  far  the  first  faculty  of  the 
soul  requires  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  attain 
clarity  of  insight.  The  objection  historically  raised 
on  the  Protestant  side,  that  the  Greek  church  has 
not  properly  grasped  the  essence  of  grace,  cannot 
be  said,  for  example,  with  respect  to  Gregory  of 
Nyssa. 
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UT.  Meyendorff,  Palamas  232-34.  E.  Mühlenberg, 
“Synergism  in  Gregory  of  Nyssa,”  ZNTW  68  (1977)  93- 
l22.  W.  Hauschild  in  Theologische  Realenzyklopàdie  13:476- 


SYNESIOS  (Iwécnoç),  writer  and  bishop  of  Pto- 
lemais;  born  Cyrene  ca.370,  died  Ptolemais?  ca.413. 
Of  a  rich  pagan  family,  Synesios  studied  under 
Hypatia  at  Alexandria.  After  a  disappointing  visit 
to  Athens,  he  represented  his  native  city  and 
others  at  Constantinople  from  399  to  402  (T.D. 
Barnes,  GRBS  27  [1986]  93-120),  winning  tax 
remissions  for  them  and  personal  exemption  from 
public  duties.  In  403  he  married  a  Christian  lady 
who  gave  him  three  sons  and  some  faith.  In  410 
the  people  of  Ptolemais,  impressed  by  his  active 
role  against  barbarian  marauders,  invited  him  to 
become  their  bishop,  albeit  unbaptized.  He  ac- 
cepted,  provided  he  could  retain  both  wife  and 
philosophic  doubts;  Theophilos  of  Alexandria 
consecrated  him  in  411. 

Most  important  of  his  various  writings  are  nine 
poems  or  hymns  (a  tenth  is  spurious),  a  Christian 
and  Neoplatonist  mixture  in  one  of  the  last  at- 
tempts  at  the  classical  Iyric  meters.  A  discourse 
titled  On  Royalty  (at  Constantinople,  in  400),  amid 
clichés  about  the  ideal  emperor,  breathtakingly 
rebukes  Arhadios  for  his  “mollusklike”  existence. 
On  Providence  is  a  political  allegory  about  events 
and  personalities  at  Constantinople.  Dion,  a  blend 
of  history  and  personal  apology,  defends  classical 
culture  against  monkish  attacks.  His  156  letters, 
dating  between  399  and  413,  provide  much  eccle- 
siastical  and  secular  information  about  conditions 
in  the  Pentapolis. 

ed.  Hymni  et  Opuscula,  2  vols.  ed.  N.  Terzaghi  (Rome 
1944).  Hymnes,  ed.  C.  Lacombrade  (Paris  1978).  The  Essays 
and  Hymns,  tr.  A.  FitzGerald,  2  vols.  (London  1930).  Epis- 
tolae,  ed.  A.  Garzya  (Rome  1979).  The  Letters,  tr.  A.  Fitz- 
Gerald  (London  1926). 

lit.  J.  Bregman,  Synesius  of  Cyrene  (Berkeley-Los  An- 
geles  1982),  rev.  D.  Roques,  RECr  95  (1982)  537-39.  J. 
Vogt,  Begegnung  mit  Synesios,  dem  Philosophen,  Pnester  und 
FeÜherm  (Darmstadt  1985).  D.  Roques,  Synésios  de  Cyrène  et 
la  Cyrénaújue  du  Bas-Empire  (Pans  1987).  -B.B. 

SYNETHEIA  (trwìjöeia,  lit.  custom).  The  term 
also  had  the  technical  meaning  of  sportulae,  “fees” 
paid  to  state  officials  for  their  “services.”  The 
system  of  sportulae  was  well-established  already 
under  Justinian  I.  Dölger  ( infra )  categorizes  sev- 
eral  types  of  officials’  fees  of  the  6th  C.:  synetheiai 


for  assistants  in  central  offices;  dikastika  for  judges; 
synetheiai  for  collecting  taxes;  paramythia  for  quar- 
tering  and  provisioning  the  troops.  This  system 
probably  fell  into  disuse,  and  in  the  Ecloga  (16:4) 
the  term  synetheia  designates  salary  paid  by  the 
treasury  to  officials.  It  reemerged  evidently  in  the 
late  gth— ìoth  C.  when  dignitarìes,  during  the 
festivities  celebrating  their  appointment,  had  to 
pay  synetheiai  to  their  colleagues  (Oikonomides, 
Listes  88,  n.28);  judges  received  fees  ( ektagiatika ) 
from  the  parties  at  the  trial;  and  strategoi  of  west- 
ern  themes  were  paid  synetheiai,  not  salary.  In  an 
imperial  ordinance  of  1109,  synetheia  and  the  re- 
lated  elatiron  (a  fee  for  traveling)  are  men- 
tioned — they  were  paid  to  fiscal  officials  according 
to  a  firmly  established  percentage  (1/12  and  1/24, 
respectively)  of  the  state  tax. 

Sportulae  for  functionaries  are  mentioned  in  later 
lists  of  tax  exemptions;  a  chrysobull  of  1 298  con- 
trasts  epereiai  of  the  fisc  and  synetheiai  of  the 
prahtores  ( Lairra  2,  no.89.213— 14).  Dölger  sur- 
mised  that  various  charges  were  levied  for  mea- 
suring  products  given  in  kind  ( metretihon ,  oiko- 
modion,  oi.NOMETRioN,  etc.);  unfortunately,  his 
interpretation  is  based  on  the  etymology  of  these 
terms  and  direct  evidence  is  lacking.  It  is  also 
unclear  whether  taxes  like  prosodion  (lit.  “reve- 
nue” — P.  Lemerle  and  others  in  Lavra  i:2ogf), 
proshynetihion  (lit.  “for  respect”) — levied  in  1235 
together  with  the  pahton  for  vivarium  (MM  4: 1 8.6) — 
or  ranisrion  and  antikaniskion  can  be  considered 
as  sportulae. 

lit.  Dölger,  Byzanz  232-60.  -N.O.,  M.B. 

SYNKELLOS  (cnry«e\Aoç,  lit.  “living  in  the  same 
cell”).  By  the  5th  C.  the  term  denoted  the  adviser 
and  fellow-boarder  of  a  patriarch  (or  bishop);  he 
lived  as  a  rule  with  the  patriarch,  sharing  his 
residence  or  “cell.”  From  the  6th  C.,  owing  to  his 
influence  and  importance  as  the  patriarch  s  con- 
fidant,  he  frequently  succeeded  to  the  vacant  pa- 
triarchal  throne;  he  came  to  be  viewed  as  the 
successor  designate  of  the  reigning  patriarch  in 
the  ìoth  C.,  possibly  earlier.  By  then  the  synkellos 
was  nominated  by  the  emperor  (De  cer.  530—32) 
and  was  considered  a  member  of  the  senate  (Vita 
Euthymii  23.9,18—19).  Although  until  the  ìoth  C. 
the  title  had  been  limited  to  priests  and  deacons, 
it  was  thereafter  occasionally  given  to  ambitious 
metropolitans  as  well.  The  office  was  gradually 
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inflated  further  to  include,  among  others,  the 
titles  of  protosynhellus  and  proedros  ton  protosynhellon. 
This  new  largely  honorary  titulature  caused  the 
original  offlce  to  decline  in  value.  During  the 
Palaiologan  period  the  megas  protosynhellos  was  none 
other  than  the  synhellos  of  the  patriarch. 

lit.  Athenagoras  of  Paramythia,  “Ho  thesmos  ton  syn- 
keIIon  en  to  oikoumeniko  patriarcheio,”  EEBS  4  (1927)  3- 
38.  V.  Grumel,  “Titulature  de  métropoiites  byzantins,  I. 
Les  métropolites  syncelles,"  REB  3  (1043)  02-114.  Dar- 
rouzès,  Offikia  i8f.  -A.P. 

SYNRLETOS.  See  Senate. 

SYNOD.  See  Councils;  Endemousa  Synodos. 

SYNODICON  VETUS  (Ancient  Synodikon),  con- 
ventional  title  of  an  anonymous  concise  history  of 
church  councils  written  between  887  and  920, 
most  probably  at  the  end  of  the  gth  C.  It  begins 
with  the  synod  of  the  apostles  in  Jerusalem,  in- 
cludes  ecumenical  and  local  councils  up  to  the 
Constantinople  Council  of  869/70,  and  describes 
the  activity  of  Patr.  Photios  up  to  his  deposition 
in  886.  The  earlier  parts  of  the  treatise  are  based 
on  church  historians  such  as  Eusebios,  Theodoret 
of  Cyrrhus,  and  Theodore  Lector,  and  on  some 
vitae,  for  example,  of  Patr.  Eutychios  and  of  St. 
Sabas.  For  the  period  of  Iconoclasm  the  author 
used,  besides  Theophanes  and  George  Hamarto- 
los,  other,  mostly  unknown,  texts.  The  conflict 
between  Ignatios  and  Photios  is  represented  in  a 
fashion  similar  to  that  of  the  vita  of  Ignatios  by 
Niketas  David  Paphlagon  and  reveals  strong  anti- 
Photian  sentiments. 

ed.  The  Synodicon  Vetus,  ed.  J.  Duffy  and  J.  Parker 
(Washington,  D.C.,  1979),  wíth  Eng.  tr. 

lit.  J.L.  van  Dieten,  “Synodicon  vetus,”  AnnHistCon  12 
(1980-82)62-108.  -A.R. 

SYNODIRON  (cruuo6iKÓiz),  sometimes  used  as  an 
adjective  ( synodihon  gramma,  synodìhe  epistole),  a  term 
referring  to  a  synodal  epistle  addressed  to  high 
:cclesiastical  authorities  and  presenting  the  im- 
portant  decisions  of  a  council;  thus  Basil  the  Great, 
in  epistle  92.3  (Lettres,  ed.  Y.  Courtonne,  vol.  i 
[Paris  1957]  203.46—47),  speaks  of  “dogmatic  de- 
cisions  defined  canonically  and  lawfully  in  the 
synodihon  gramma,"  The  term  designated  particu- 
larly  the  patriarchal  epistles  sent  to  the  pope  of 


Rome  (e.g.,  Malal.  491.21),  esp.  after  the  patri- 
arch’s  installation;  thus  after  his  cheirotonia  Patr. 
Tarasios  is  said  (Theoph.  460.23-27)  to  have  dis- 
patched  synodika  and  the  credo  (lìbellos  tes  pisteos ) 
to  Pope  Hadrian  I.  The  term  has  also  been  ap- 
plied  to  liturgical  documents  containing  benedic- 
tions  of  dogmas  and  of  church  heroes  as  well  as 
anathemas  against  heretics.  The  word  synodiharios 
denoted  a  bishop’s  secretary,  probably  in  his  ca- 
pacity  of  drafting  synodiha,  episcopal  documents. 

lit.  P.  Joannou,  LThK  9:1238!.  Beck,  Kirche  155L 

-A.K. 

SYNODIRON  OF  ORTHODOXY,  a  liturgical 
document  produced  after  the  Triumph  of  Or- 
thodoxy  (843)  and  before  920,  probably  on  the 
basis  of  earlier  synodìha.  The  first  part,  eucharistia 
(thanksgivings),  expresses  gratitude  to  the  Lord 
and  praise  of  those  who  fought  against  his  adver- 
saries,  esp.  the  pious  emperors,  empresses,  and 
patriarchs  as  well  as  martyrs  and  confessors.  The 
second,  “negative,”  part  contains  anathemas 
against  various  heretics.  From  the  end  of  the  1  ìth 
C.  the  church  enlarged  the  Synodikon  by  including 
anathemas  of  contemporary  heresiarchs,  such  as 
Eustratios  of  Nicaea,  Barlaam  of  Calabria, 
Arindynos,  etc.  The  last  known  recension  is  of 
1439.  The  Synodihon  existed  in  various  versions, 
both  Constantinopolitan  and  provincial.  Addi- 
tions  to  the  ìoth-C.  text  are  an  important  source 
for  the  study  of  religious  and  ideological  contro- 
versies  in  Byz.  According  to  V.  MoSin  (ìnfra),  an 
Old  Slavonic  translation  of  the  Synodikon  was  known 
in  Kievan  Rus’  by  the  first  third  of  the  i2th  C., 
and  a  new  translation  was  produced  in  Bulgaria 
under  Tsar  Boril  in  1211. 

ed.  J.  Gouillard,  “Le  Synodikon  de  l’Orthodoxie,”  TM 
2  (1967)  1-316. 

lit.  J.  Gouillard,  “Nouveaux  témoins  du  Synodicon  de 
rOrthodoxie,”  AB  100  (1982)  459-62.  V.A.  Moäin,  “Serb- 
skaja  redakcija  Sinodika  v  nedelju  pravoslavija,”  VizVrem 

16  (>959)  3*7—94;  17  (1960)  278-353-  ~A.K. 

SYNONE  (<TVvwvr),  Lat.  coemptio,  “purchase”), 
forced  sale  of  commodities  to  government  officials 
at  a  prescribed  price.  It  developed  as  the  coun- 
terpart  to  the  monetary  commutation  (adaeralio) 
of  annona  and  allowed  supplies  previously  re- 
placed  by  cash  payments  to  be  converted  back 
into  tax  in  kind  when  necessary.  During  the  5th 
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C.,  synone  lost  its  original  character  as  an  excep- 
tional  levy  and  every  landowner  became  liable  for 
synone  in  proportion  to  his  normal  tax  obligation; 
such  purchases  were  subsequently  credited  against 
future  assessments  ( Cod.Just .  X  27.2).  The  term 
synone  can  refer  to  such  compulsory  sales  as  late 
as  the  late  1 2th  C.  ( Patmou  Engrapha,  1 ,  no.  1 1.25), 
but  from  the  ìoth  C.  it  primarily  designates  a 
monetary  tax.  Contemporary  documents  mention 
collection  officials  called  synonarioi  ( Patmou  Engra- 
pha  1,  no.2.24,  6.60),  and  both  De  ceremoniis  ( De 
cer.  695.7)  and  the  Peira  (18.2)  imply  that  synone 
on  cultivated  lands,  together  with  kapnikon  on 
rural  households,  formed  the  basic  agricultural 
telos;  it  is  not  clear,  however,  whether  in  every 
case  synone  comprised  the  entire  land  tax  or  only 
a  portion  of  it  (Svoronos,  Cadastre  i3gf).  It  is 
important  to  distinguish  this  tax  system — despite 
the  similarities  in  nomenclature — from  its  earlier 
counterpart,  based  upon  the  Diocletianic  capita- 
tio-JUGAtio.  In  the  1 3th  C.,  synone  is  replaced  in 
the  sources  by  sitarkia. 

lit.  Lemerle,  Agr.  Hist.  5-7.  Dölger,  Beiträge  57-59. 

-A.J.C. 


SYNOPSIS  BASILICORUM,  an  abridged  ver- 
sion  of  the  Basilika.  According  to  its  title  the 
Synopsis  Basilicoruìn  was  an  “alphabetically  ar- 
ranged  selection  and  abbreviated  version  of  the 
60  imperial  books  [basiliha],  with  references”; 
probably  produced  in  the  ìoth  C.,  it  contains 
approximately  one-tenth  of  the  text  of  the  Basi - 
lika.  The  alphabetical  arrangement  is  based  on 
the  key  words  of  the  headings;  under  these  the 
author  assembled  the  relevant  excerpts  from  the 
Basilika  with  precise  textual  citations  and  made 
reference  to  additional  passages.  Because  of  this 
arrangement,  the  Synopsis  Basilicorum  could  be  used 
both  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  Basiliha  and  to 
replace  it  in  practice  as  a  one-volume  abbreviated 
version.  The  large  number  of  preserved  MSS  of 
the  Synopsis  Basilicorum,  many  of  which  contain 
scholia  and  text  supplements,  attests  to  its  popu- 
larity.  The  Synopsis  Basilicorum  is  usually  transmit- 
ted  with  an  appendix  (which  occurs  in  two  forms), 
consisting  primarily  of  imperial  novels  of  the  loth 
through  i2th  C. 

ed.  Zepos ,Jus  5. 

lit.  N.G.  Svoronos,  I.a  Synopsis  major  des  Basiliques  et  ses 
appendices  (Paris  1964).  -L.B. 


SYNOPSIS  MAJOR.  See  Synopsis  Basiucorum. 

SYNOPSIS  MINOR  (rò  puKpòv  Karà  OTOt^eîon, 
lit.  “the  little  alphabetical  [lawbook]”)  was  a  com- 
pilation  of  legal  principles  arranged  in  alphabet- 
ical  order,  dating  from  the  end  of  the  1 3th  C.  (S. 
Perentidis,  FM  7  [1986]  253—57).  It  was  so  called 
in  contrast  to  the  “large”  Synopsis  Basilicorum. 
The  compiler  drew  mainly  on  the  law  book  of 
Michael  Attaleiates  and  the  Synopsis  Basilicorum, 
which  he  sometimes  excerpted  word  for  word  and 
sometimes  paraphrased.  A  section  of  the  text — 
with  frequent  explanations  of  more  recent  ver- 
nacular  legal  terms — appears  to  have  been  pro- 
duced  by  the  compiler  himself  or  his  contempo- 
raries.  The  reasons  for  the  selection  of  particular 
legal  principles  and  for  the  choice  of  the  key 
words  used  for  the  alphabetization  often  cannot 
be  reconstructed.  Harmenopoulos  integrated  a 
part  of  the  Synopsis  minor  into  his  Hexabiblos. 

ed.  Zepos,/i«  6:319-547. 

lit.  S.  Perentidis,  “Recherches  sur  le  texte  de  la  Synopsis 
mmor,"  FM  6  (1984)  219—73.  -M.Th.F. 

SYNTAGMA  (crómaypa.),  a  term  used  in  patristic 
literature  to  designate  any  treatise  or  book,  esp. 
those  that  were  scriptural,  exegetic,  or  polemical 
in  content.  The  term  was  extended  to  characterize 
some  collections  of  canon  law:  thus,  Matthew 
Blastares  wrote  an  Alphabetical  Syntagma  (Syn- 
tagma  kata  stoicheion)  in  1335.  Athanasios  Scholas- 
tikos  of  Emesa,  in  the  text  of  his  paraphrase  of 
the  Justinianic  novels,  refers  to  his  work  as  a 
syntagma  divided  into  titloi  and  diataxeis  (D.  Simon, 
FM  6  [1984]  4—7);  the  title  of  the  work  (which 
may  or  may  not  be  the  original  rubric)  is,  however, 
“Epitome  of  the  diataxeis  of  the  Novels  [issued] 
after  the  Codex.”  Zachariä  von  Lingenthal  con- 
jectured  that  a  Syntagma  of  Fourteen  Titles  preceded 
the  Nomokanon  oe  Fourteen  Titles. 

lit.  D.  Simon,  S.  Troianos,  Das  Nooellen-Syntagma  des 
Athanasios  von  Emesa  (Frankfurt  am  Main  1989).  -A.K. 

SYNTAX,  the  rules  governing  the  combination 
of  words  in  sentences,  and  the  study  and  classifi- 
cation  of  those  rules.  Ancient  Greek  syntax  was 
studied  in  particular  by  the  Stoics  and  expounded 
most  authoritatively  by  Apollonios  Dyskolos  (2nd 
C.).  Byz.  grammarians  largely  adopted  his  defi- 
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nitìons  and  concepts;  they  contributed  scarcely 
anything  of  their  own,  partly  because  they  dealt 
exclusively  with  the  learned  literary  language  to 
the  neglect  of  the  living  spoken  tongue.  The  most 
noteworthy  among  them  were  Michael  Synrel- 
los,  Niketas  of  Herakleia,  Gregory  Pardos, 
Maximos  Planoudes,  and  Patr.  John  XIII  Gly- 
kys.  They  all  based  their  study  on  parts  of  speech 
rather  than  on  types  of  sentence.  The  syntax  of 
spoken  Greek  developed  in  new  directions  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  foreshadowing  the  patterns  of 
Modern  Greek.  All  prepositions  came  to  be  used 
with  the  accusative,  and  a  number  of  new  com- 
pound  prepositions  developed  (7 rávu)  âvó,  àvá- 
fiE(ra  (té,  fiat,v  /jlé,  etc.);  the  dative  case  was  elim- 
inated  and  the  range  of  uses  of  the  genitẃe  re- 
stricted;  participial  phrases  were  replaced  by  sub- 
ordinate  clauses;  prolative  infìnitival  clauses  were 
replaced  by  subjunctive  clauses  introduced  by  uá', 
considerable  use  was  made  of  quasi-subordinate 
paratactic  clauses  introduced  by  Kaí  (cf.  English 
“try  and  come”  =  “try  to  come’j.  All  these  fea- 
tures  occur  sporadically  in  traditional  literature 
and  more  systematically  in  late  Byz.  vernacular 
literature. 

lit.  S.  Psaites,  Crammalik  der  byzantinischen  Chroniken 2 
(Göttingen  1974).  H.  Ljungvik,  Beilräge  zur  Syntax  der  spät- 
gnechischen  Volkssprache  (Uppsala-Leipzig  1932).  D.  Taba- 
chovitz.  Études  sur  le  grec  de  la  basse  époque  (Uppsala  1943). 
E.  Mihevc-Gabrovec,  Etudes  sur  la  syntaxe  de  Ioannes  Moschos 
(Ljubljana  1960).  Browning,  Greeh  82L  — R.B. 

SYNTHRONON  ( <rvv6povov ),  term  used  from  no 
later  than  the  5th  C.  to  denote  one  or  more 
benches  reserved  for  the  clergy  and  arranged  in 
a  semicircular  tier  in  the  apse  of  a  church.  Well- 
preserved  synthrona  exist  in  the  6th-C.  Church  of 
St.  Irene  and  in  the  ruins  of  St.  Euphemia  in 
Constantinople.  These  synthrona  rise  high  enough 
to  allow  a  space  for  a  passage  underneath  and 
along  the  apse  wall,  tbe  function  of  which  is  un- 
known.  Even  where  a  large  number  of  benches 
exist,  it  is  clear  from  literary  sources  that  only  the 
top  bench  was  used  for  seating  clergy.  According 
to  pseudo-Germanos  I  (Germanos,  Liturgy,  chs. 
26-27),  the  bishop’s  ascent  to  the  synthronon  was 
symbolic  both  of  Christ’s  sacrifìce  and  subsequent 
glorihcation.  The  bishop  seated  on  the  cathedra 
at  the  top  of  his  synthronon  and  ffanked  by  the 
clergy  symbolized  Christ  among  his  disciples;  in 
the  scheme  of  pseudo-Dionysios  (K.E.  McYey, 


DOP  37  [1983]  95),  he  represented  the  Lord  amid 
the  nine  angelic  orders.  The  synthronon  is  reduced 
to  a  simple  bench  on  a  step  ìn  the  i2th-C.  south 
church  of  the  Pantorrator  monastery  in  Con- 
stantinople  (A.  Megaw,  DOP  17  [1963]  340).  A 
rare  example  of  a  synthronon  in  a  nonecclesiastical 
context  was  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  the  so- 
called  Gymnasium  at  Athens,  built  after  400  (H.A. 
Thompson,  Hesperia  19  [1950]  134-37). 

lit.  Mathews ,  Early  Churches  143L  146-48,  150-52,  179. 
Orlandos,  Palaiochr.  basilike  2:495-502.  A.C. 

SYNTIPAS,  called  more  fully  Book  of  the  Philoso- 
pher  Syntipas,  was  a  Greek  translation  from  Syriac 
made  by  Michael  Andreopoulos  for  Gabriel,  the 
ruler  ( doux )  of  Melitene  (ca.  1 100).  Syntipas  belongs 
to  the  very  popular  cycle  of  the  story  of  Sindbad 
that  exists  in  various  languages  and  is  most  prob- 
ably  of  Persian  origin.  The  framework  of  the  book 
is  the  story  of  the  Persian  king  Kyros  who  had 
seven  wives  and  only  one  son  whom  he  entrusted 
to  the  philosopher  Syntipas  for  a  proper  upbring- 
ing.  One  of  the  wives  of  Kyros  tried  unsuccessfully 
to  seduce  the  young  man  and  after  her  failure 
accused  him  of  libertine  behavior.  After  a  pro- 
tracted  trial  he  was  acquitted.  Various  short  sto- 
ries  told  by  the  king’s  advisers,  the  son,  and  the 
stepmother  are  ìnterwoven  with  the  main  narra- 
tive.  They  deal  primarily  with  cases  of  sexual 
assault  or  infìdelity,  and  their  milieu  varies  from 
the  royal  court  to  merchants,  peasants,  and  sol- 
diers;  once  a  “Hagarene”  (Muslim)  appears  among 
the  characters.  Syntipas  is  indicative  of  the  cultural 
links  between  Byz.  and  the  Muslim  world  in  the 
iate  1 1  th  C.  The  book  was  probably  reworked  in 
the  i3th  C.  (the  so-called  Retractatio)  and  re- 
mained  popular  in  the  post-Byz.  period. 

ed.  Michaeli  A ridreupuh  Liber  Syntipae,  ed.  V.  Jernstedt 
(St.  Petersburg  1912). 

lit.  Beck,  V olhliteratur  45-48.  G.  Rehagioglou,  “Ho  by- 
zantinos  kai  metabyzantinos  Syntipas:  gia  mia  nea  ekdo.se, ” 
Craeco-arabica  1  (1982)  105-30.  B.E.  Perry,  “The  Origin  of 
the  Book  of  Sindbad,”  Fabula  3  (1959)  1-94.  -A.K. 

SYRACUSE  (I,vpaKov(T(u),  city  on  east  coast  of 
Sicily.  In  491  all  of  Sícily,  including  Syracuse, 
was  occupied  by  the  Ostrogoths,  who  repaired  the 
town  walls.  The  city  was  recaptured  by  Belisarios 
at  the  end  of  535.  Totila’s  army  besieged  Syracuse 
in  550,  but  the  Byz.  fleet  under  the  command  of 
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Liberios  forced  its  way  into  the  harbor  and  pre- 
vented  the  city’s  surrender.  In  663  Constans  II 
moved  the  imperial  court  to  the  West;  according 
to  a  gth-C.  chronicle  (Theoph.  348. 15)  he  wanted 
to  establish  his  ofhcial  residence  in  Rome,  but 
settled  in  Syracuse  instead.  He  was  murdered 
there  in  668  in  a  bathhouse,  possibly  in  the  gov- 
ernor’s  palace. 

The  bishops  of  Syracuse  were  under  papal  ju- 
risdiction;  at  the  end  of  the  7th  C.  Bishop  Maurice 
used  a  seal  with  a  Latin  legend  (Laurent,  Corpus 
5.1,  no.884).  Emp.  Leo  III  separated  Syracuse 
from  Rome  ca.733  and  placed  it  under  the  au- 
thority  of  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople;  the 
head  of  its  diocese  became  archbishop  of  Syra- 
cuse,  then  archbishop  of  Sicily,  then  (probably 
from  the  second  half  of  the  gth  C.)  metropolitan 
of  Sicily.  Among  the  archbishops  of  Sicily  in  the 
9th  C.  was  Gregory  Asbestas.  Byz.  objects  found 
in  Syracuse — ceramics,  a  solidus  of  Michael  II  and 
Theophilos  (A.  LaRosa,  Sileno  1  [1985]  87-101) — 
attest  to  close  cultural  links  with  Byz.;  ambitious 
youths  from  Syracuse  sometimes  went  to  Con- 
stantinople  for  their  schooling. 

The  Arabs  frequently  raided  Syracuse  and  de- 
stroyed  fields  outside  the  city;  in  Aug.  877  they 
began  a  siege  and  on  20  or  21  May  878  entered 
the  city.  The  Arab  capture  of  Syracuse  is  de- 
scribed  in  detail  by  Theodosios  the  Monk.  George 
Maniahes  occupied  Syracuse  in  1040,  but  after 
his  recall  the  Arabs  recovered  the  city.  Syracuse 
was  one  of  the  last  Arab  strongholds  to  fall  to  the 
Normans.  In  March  1085  they  sailed  to  Syracuse, 
defeated  the  Muslim  fleet,  and  laid  a  siege  that 
lasted  until  Oct.,  at  which  time  the  Arab  nobles 
fled  and  Syracuse  surrendered.  The  Normans 
restored  papal  jurisdiction  and  the  Latin  rite  in 
Syracuse. 

Monuments  of  Syracuse.  Syracuse’s  early 
Christian  remains  are  extensive  but  poorly  pre- 
served.  There  are  more  catacombs  than  in  any 
other  city  save  Rome;  S.  Lucia  is  the  oldest  (mid- 
3rd  C.);  Vigna  Cassia  has  the  most  paintings  (4th 
C.).  The  churches,  which  require  more  study, 
present  several  unusual  forms  including  the  tre- 
foil  (“La  Cuba,”  5th  C.)  and  a  vaulted  basilica  (S. 
Pietro  ad  Baias,  6th  C.).  The  basilican  S.  Giovanni 
Evangelista  (6th  C.?)  is  the  largest  church  in  pre- 
Muslim  Sicily. 

The  gold  ring  of  Eudoxia  now  in  Palermo, 
believed  by  some  to  have  belonged  to  Constans 


II,  was  discovered  in  1872  near  a  private  bath 
excavated  in  1934.  G.  Cultrera  (NS8  8  [1954]  1 14- 
30)  identified  the  building  as  the  Daphne  Bath 
where  the  emperor  was  murdered,  but  the  iden- 
tification  remains  hypothetical. 

lit.  S.  Lagona,  “La  Sicilia  tardo-antica  e  bizantina," 
FelRav 4  1—2  (1980)  1 1 1—30.  O.  Garana,  Le  calacombe  stcìliane 
e  i  loro  martiri  (Palermo  1961)  37-67.  S.L.  Agnello,  “Chiese 
siracusano  del  VI  secolo,”  CorsiRav  27  (1980)  13—26. 

-A.K.,  D.K. 

SYRGIANNES  ( lupytáw^ ;),  also  known  as  Syr- 
giannes  Palaiologos  Philanthropenos,  an  ambi- 
tious  and  treacherous  military  governor  under 
Andronikos  II  and  Andronikos  III;  born  ca.1290, 
died  Galykos  23  Aug.  1334  ( Kleinchroniken  2:245). 
Son  of  the  megas  domestihos  Syrgiannes,  who  was 
of  Cuman  or  Mongol  extraction,  he  was  related 
to  the  ruling  Palaiologan  dynasty  through  his 
mother.  A  contemporary  and  friend  of  John  (VI) 
Kantakouzenos,  Syrgiannes  was  among  the  young 
noblemen  who  encouraged  Andronikos  III  to  rebel 
against  his  grandfather  in  1321 .  During  the  seven- 
year  civil  war,  he  twice  shifted  his  allegiance  to 
further  his  own  ambitions.  After  throwing  his 
support  to  Andronikos  II  late  in  1321  he  was 
granted  the  title  of  megas  doux.  Again  reversing 
himself,  he  unsuccessfully  plotted  the  murder  of 
Andronikos  II  and  was  sentenced  to  life  impris- 
onment.  After  the  victory  of  Andronikos  III  in 
1328,  Syrgiannes  was  released  from  prison  and 
appointed  governor  of  Thessalonike  (winter  of 
1 329/30).  In  1333  he  was  arrested  again,  this  time 
on  charges  of  conspiracy  against  Kantakouzenos. 
He  escaped  from  Constantinople  and  sought  ref- 
uge  in  Serbia  with  Stefan  Uro§  IV  DuSan.  His 
final  treacherous  act  was  to  lead  the  Serbian  army 
that  conquered  several  Byz.  towns  in  northern 
Greece,  including  Kastoria.  He  was  murdered  near 
Thessalonike  by  a  Byz.  officer,  Sphrantzes  Palaio- 
logos. 

lit.  S.  Binon,  “A  propos  d'un  prostagma  inédit 
d’Andronic  III  Paléologue,”  BZ  38  (1938)  133-55,  377- 
407  (corr.  by  R.-J.  Loenertz,  REB  22  [1964]  230L  235  nn. 
26-27).  U.V.  Bosch,  Kaiser  Andronihos  III.  Palaiologos  (Am- 
sterdam  1965)  26-29,  ®9_95-  -A.M.T. 

SYRIA  (î,vpía),  area  in  eastern  part  of  the  empire 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
on  the  north  and  east  by  the  Taurus  Mountains, 
the  Euphrates  River,  and  desert  regions,  and  to 
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the  south  by  the  headwaters  of  the  Orontes  River. 
Broadly  speaking,  Syria  is  divided  verticaliy  into 
three  geographical  zones:  (1)  the  littoral,  (2)  the 
interior  band  of  fertile  plains  and  plateaus,  and 
(3)  the  desert  to  the  east.  Ethnically,  three  peoples 
corresponded  to  these  three  zones:  Greek-speak- 
ing  descendants  of  Hellenistic  settlers  mostly  on 
the  seacoast;  Syriac-speaking  Aramaeans  in  the 
central  farming  area;  Arabic-speaking  Arab  set- 
tlers  and  seminomads  in  the  eastern  desert  area. 
While  it  is  often  said  that  Syria  w'as  spiit  between 
a  hellenized  urban  population  and  a  Semitic  rural 


one,  epigraphic  evidence  suggests  a  linguistic  mix- 
ture  of  Greek  and  Syriac  in  all  regions,  in  city 
and  countryside  alike.  Other  groups  included  Jews, 
particularly  in  the  cities,  and  Latin-speaking  per- 
sonnel  attached  to  the  4th-C.  imperial  court  resi- 
dent  at  Antioch.  In  Byz.  Syria  of  the  ìoth— nth 
C.,  the  Greek-speaking  element  may  have  been  a 
minority,  with  the  Semitic  element  predominat- 
ing;  added  to  this  were  Georgìan  and  Armenian 
communities  settled  around  Antioch  and  in  the 
Black  Mountains. 

From  ca.350  Syria  was  a  province  (called  Coele- 
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Syria)  of  the  diocese  of  Oriens;  its  major  city  was 
Antioch.  After  ca.415  this  province  was  subdi- 
vided  into  those  of  Syria  I  to  the  north,  under 
Antioch  (with  the  cities  of  Seleuhf.ia  Pieria,  Ber- 
roia,  Chalris,  Anasartha,  and  Gabbula),  and 
Syria  II  to  the  south,  under  Apameia  on  the 
Orontes  (with  the  cìties  of  Epiphaneia,  Larissa 
[Shayzar],  Arethusa,  Mariam(n)e,  Raphaneae,  and 
Seleukeia  ad  Belum);  in  528  the  small  province 
of  Theodorias,  under  Laodiheia,  was  created 
from  coastal  territory.  The  term  Syria  is  often 
taken  to  include  adjacent  provinces,  e.g.,  Euphra- 
tensis,  Phoenicia,  Arabia,  and,  occasionally,  the 
Levant  in  general.  Syria  was  occupied  by  the  Per- 
sians  from  609  to  628,  briefly  reconquered  by  the 
Byz.,  and  then  came  under  Arab  rule  from  ca.640 
to  969,  the  date  of  the  Byz.  recovery  of  part  of 
Syria,  which  lasted  until  1084. 

Syrian  culture  in  the  4th— 7th  C.  reflects  the  two 
larger  elements  in  its  linguistic  mixture — the  Greek 
and  the  Syriac.  (The  adjective  “Syriac”  properly 
refers  only  to  the  language  and  literature  and 
not,  e.g.,  to  the  churches  or  art  of  those  who  used 
that  language,  which  should  be  termed  “Syrian”). 
At  its  highest,  creative  level — as  represented  by 
the  rhetoricians,  historians,  and  theologians  of 
Antioch  and  the  philosophers  of  Apameia — the 
pre-Islamic  culture  of  Syria  can  be  described  as 
adhering  to  Greco-Roman  traditions,  but  it  also 
showed  Semitic  influences  (e.g.,  the  Syriac-inspired 
kontakion).  Greek  likewise  influenced  Syriac 
literature,  whose  main  center,  however,  was  not 
in  Syria  proper  but  in  the  provinces  of  Osrhoene 
and  Mesopotamia.  Brock  ( infra )  has  described  the 
process  whereby  writers  of  Syriac  became,  be- 
tween  the  4th  and  7th  C.,  increasingly  hellenized 
in  thought-patterns  and  style,  so  that  by  the  ^th 
C.  perfected  translation  techniques  enabled  Syriac 
scholars  at  the  cAbbäsid  court  in  Baghdad  to 
transinit  via  their  own  language  Greek  works  to 
the  Arabs.  The  Syriac  language  was  written  as 
well  as  spoken  in  Syria,  as  extant  MSS  copied 
there  prove,  but  a  high  proportion  of  inscriptions 
of  all  types  were  in  Greek. 

Syria  was  divided  into  two  metropolitan  sees 
under  the  patriarch  of  Antioch  (see  Antioch, 
Patriarchate  of),  which  corresponded  to  the 
civil  provinces  of  Syria  I  and  II.  Syria  was  notable 
for  the  theologians  it  produced  (e.g.,  of  the  An- 
tiochene  School)  as  well  as  for  religious  fervor 
that  variously  manifested  itself  in  the  guises  of 
asceticism,  heresy,  and  fanaticism.  Prominent 


among  pilgrimage  centers  in  the  region  were  the 
shrines  of  the  two  Symeon  the  Stylites  and 
Apameia  on  the  Orontes,  which  reportedly  pos- 
sessed  an  important  relic  of  the  True  Cross.  Mo- 
nasticism  spread  to  Syria  from  Mesopotamia,  the 
earliest  account  being  that  of  Theodorf.t  of  Cyr- 
rhus.  From  ca.518  the  Monophysite  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy,  which  duplicated  that  of  the  official 
church,  lived  for  the  most  part  in  exile  from  the 
urban  sees,  usually  in  monastic  communídes  that 
were  centers  of  theological  and  polemical  acdvity, 
mostly  in  the  Syriac  language.  One  area  of  con- 
centration  of  such  activity  was  the  limestone  mas- 
sif  of  Belus,  where,  interspersed  with  affluent 
villages,  were  well-constructed  Monophysite  mon- 
asteries  whose  names  are  known  from  documents 
ofca.570  (A.  Caquot  in  TchaIenko,  Ÿillages  3:63— 
106).  Ecclesiastical  architecture  ranged  from  the 
centralized  doined  (?)  cathedrals  of  Antioch,  Se- 
leukeia  Pieria,  Apameia,  and  Berroia  to  the  often 
very  large  village  basilicas  with  solid  masonry  and 
elaborate  sculpture. 

As  a  result  of  damage  sustained  from  military 
action  and  natural  disasters  (earthquakes,  fires), 
Syrian  cities  required  large-scale  renewal  and  re- 
construction  in  the  qth— 6th  C.,  the  latest  dated 
example  being  that  of  588  at  Andoch.  Commerce 
and  trade  were  based  in  the  cities,  yet  Syrian 
merchants  traveled  widely  in  the  empire.  Aside 
from  precious-metal  objects  produced  at  Andoch 
and  linen  woven  at  Laodikeia,  the  export  indus- 
tries  of  such  luxuries  as  silk,  purple-dyeing,  and 
glass  were  based  in  Phoenicia  (Tyre,  Sidon,  Bery- 
tos)  rather  than  in  Syria.  State  arms  factories 
were  in  both  areas,  at  Damascus  and  Antioch. 

The  hinterlands  of  Syria  were  densely  settled. 
There  is  epigraphic  evidence  of  imperial  domains 
at  Bab  el-Hawa,  Taroutia  Emporon,  Rouhaiy,  and 
Meshrefe  ( IGLSyr  2,  no.528;  4,  nos.  1631,  1875, 
1905,  1908).  The  large  private  estates  referred  to 
ìn  written  sources  were  probabiy  in  the  örontes 
and  Afrin  valleys  and  in  the  plains  near  Berroia 
and  Chalkis.  The  agricultural  prosperity  of  the 
villages  of  Syria  (e.g.,  Kaper  Barada,  Kaper  Pera, 
Dehes)  is  reflected  in  their  dimensions,  which 
could  rival  those  of  cities,  and  in  their  well- 
constructed  ashlar  buildings,  including  private 
houses  and  tombs  that  still  stand.  Tchalenko  ar- 
gued  that  this  prosperity  was  based  on  the  exclu- 
sive  cultivation  and  processing  of  olives  for  ex- 
port.  More  recent  excavations  at  Dehes  have 
revealed  a  mixed  agriculture  of  crops  and  live- 
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stock.  The  livestock  may  have  provisioned  the 
army  stationed  in  Syria.  It  is  unclear  whether  the 
farmers  of  Syria  were  independent  owners  or 
tenants. 

Recent  archaeological  work  in  the  city  of  Apa- 
meia  on  the  Orontes  (large  and  well-maintained 
dwellings  in  use  until  the  8th  C.)  and  the  vil!age 
of  Dehes  (continuous  habitation  until  the  gth  C.) 
has  produced  good  reason  to  challenge  the  pre- 
viously  accepted  view  that  Syria  underwent  a  steep 
decline  starting  as  early  as  540,  resulting  in  a 
collapse,  ca.600,  that  facilitated  the  Persian  take- 
over  and  subsequent  Arab  conquest.  The  plague 
of  the  540S-50S,  local  dissatisfaction  with  Byz. 
rule,  state  persecution  of  religious  minorities,  and 
a  weakened  military  position — or  combinations 
thereof — have  all  been  offered  as  causes  for  a 
decline  from  the  mid-6th  C.  and  the  end  of  what 
from  the  4th  to  6th  C.  had  been  an  expanding 
and  prosperous  society.  Although  this  thesis  still 
has  its  adherents,  e.g.,  H.  Rennedy  (in  Past  and 
Present  106  [1985]  3—27),  who  asserts  that  urban 
economic  decline  took  place  between  540  and  640 
but  that  a  revival  occurred  under  the  Arabs,  other 
scholars  date  the  end  of  late  antiquity  in  Syria 
and  Palestine  to  the  'Abbäsid  revolution  of  750. 
Ethnically  and  religiously,  this  society  did  not  rad- 
ically  change  under  the  Umayyads:  while  some 
Greek-speaking  Syrians  fled  the  cities,  others,  such 
as  the  bureaucrats  who  continued  to  work  for  the 
Umayyad  government  (e.g.,  the  family  of  John 
of  Damascus)  did  not.  Donner  ( Conquests  245— 
50)  has  argued  that  peasants  remained  (e.g.,  at 
Dehes)  and  thattribes  from  the  Arabian  peninsula 
were  not  settled  in  Syria  as  they  were  in  Iraq;  the 
relatively  few  Arab  newcomers  settled  in  cities 
rather  than  the  countryside.  Many  cities  (e.g., 
Antioch,  Edessa,  and  Jerusalem)  maintained  large 
Christian  populations  until  the  Byz.  and  Crusader 
conquests  of  the  Levant  in  the  ioth-i2th  C. 

There  was  a  strong  military  aspect  to  Syria  from 
the  4th  to  the  7th  C.  All  cities  were  walled  and 
some  were  garrisoned,  and  its  eastern  flank  was 
protected  against  the  Persians  and  the  Lakhmid 
Arabs  by  a  line  of  forts  (the  limes)  that  was  rein- 
forced  by  the  Ghassänid  Arabs  allied  with  Byz. 
While  in  the  4th  C.  Byz.  military  strategy  in  Syria 
could  be  described  as  offensive  (campaigns,  often 
imperial,  into  Persia),  in  the  6th  C.  it  was  defen- 
sive,  with  Persian  invasions  occurring  in  540,  573, 
and  609/10.  In  the  630S  Syria  again  became  the 


base  of  imperial  political  and  military  operations 
relating  at  first  to  the  Persians  (C.  Mango,  TM  9 
[1985]  105—18)  but  shifting  abruptly  to  counter 
the  new  offensive  from  the  Arabian  peninsula 
from  about  634.  The  Byz.  defense  failed  and  the 
Byz.  frontier  in  Syria  was  then  transferred  from 
the  eastern  desert  to  the  region  near  Antioch;  this 
northern  part  of  the  Umayyad  Levant  assumed  a 
role  secondary  to  the  region  farther  south,  that 
of  Damascus,  the  capital  of  the  new  caliphate 
(661-750).  With  the  Byz.  partial  reconquest  of 
Syria  in  969,  the  frontier  moved  again  to  a  north- 
south  line  between  Antioch  and  Berroia,  and  the 
Hamdànid  emir  of  the  latter  city  became  a  Byz. 
vassal.  John  I  Tzimiskes  briefly  took  other  cities 
in  Syria  (Balaneai,  Gabala)  in  975,  and  Basil  II 
expelled  a  Fâtimid  army  from  Syria  in  995.  In 
1084  Syria  was  taken  by  the  Seljurs,  but  part  of 
it  soon  fel!  to  the  First  Crusade.  The  princedom 
of  Antioch  established  by  the  Crusaders  in  1098 
was  forced  by  treaty  in  1108  to  recognize  Byz. 
suzerainty.  This  authority  was  strengthened  in 
1137  by  John  II  Romnenos  and  again  in  1159  by 
Manuel  I. 

lit.  R.  Dussaud,  Topographie  histonque  de  la  Syrie  antipue 
et  médiéoale  (Paris  1927).  Publications  of  the  Princeton  Univer- 
sity  Archaeological  Expeditions  to  Syria  in  1904—5  and  1909,  7 
vols.  (Leiden  1907-49).  IGLSyr,  vols.  2-4,  5:1  —  106.  G. 
Tchalenko,  Villages  antiques  de  la  Syrie  du  Nord,  3  vols.  (Paris 
1953-58).  R.  Mouterde,  A.  Poidebard,  Le  "Limes"  de  Chalcis 
(Paris  1945).  S.  Brock,  “From  Antagonism  to  Assimilation,” 
in  East  of  Bymntium  17-34.  S.  Vryonis,  “Aspects  of  Byz- 
antine  Society  in  Syro-Palestine,”  in  Byiantine  Studies  in 
Honor  of  Milton  V.  Anastos,  ed.  S.  Vryonis  (Malibu,  Calif., 
!985)  43-63-  -M.M.M. 

SYRIAC  LITERATURE  originated  as  part  of  the 
literature  of  the  late  Roman  Empire.  Its  classic 
period  occurred  in  the  3rd— 7th  C.  in  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia,  with  a  revival  in  the  i2th— i3th  C. 
The  northern  Mesopotamian  cities  of  Edessa  and 
Nisibis,  together  with  Mosul  and  its  environs,  were 
centers  for  the  development  of  Syriac  as  a  literary 
language  in  the  Western  (Jacobite)  and  Eastern 
(Nestorian)  idioms  that  came  to  be  the  two  states 
the  language  assumed  in  its  classic  form.  Syriac 
had  its  own  distinctive  literary  forms  that  pre- 
ferred  metrical  to  prosaic  genres  of  discourse, 
except  in  chronicles  and  biblical  commentaries. 
Syriac  hymnography,  as  exemplified  in  the  works 
of  Ephrem  the  Syrian,  had  a  strong  influence  on 
the  development  of  the  kontakion,  at  the  hands 
of  Romanos  the  Melode. 
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The  Syriac  language  is  important  for  Byzantin- 
ists  both  for  works  originally  written  in  Syriac  and 
for  works  composed  in  Greek  but  surviving  only 
in  Syriac  versions.  Notable  among  the  original 
Syriac  compositions  are  the  works  of  Ephrem  the 
Syrian,  Jacob  of  Sarug,  Narsai  of  Edessa,  Isaac 
of  Nineveh,  and  historical  works  such  as  the 
Chronicle  of  1234,  the  Chronicle  of  Michael  I 
the  Syrian,  and  the  Chronicle  of  Gregory  AbO’l- 
Faraj.  Notable  among  the  works  composed  in 
Greek,  but  surviving  only  in  Syriac  versions,  are 
the  Kephalaia  Gnostica  of  Evagrios  Pontihos,  the 
Cathedral  Homilies  of  Severos  of  Antioch,  and  the 
Life  of  Peter  the  Iberian  by  John  Rufus. 

lit.  A.  Baumstark,  Geschichle  der  syrischen  Lileraíur  (Bonn 
1922).  I.  Ortiz  de  Urbina,  Patrologia  Syriaca2  (Rome  1965). 
S.P.  Brock,  “Syriac  Sources  for  Seventh-Century  History,” 
BMGS  2  (1976)  17—36.  Idem,  “From  Antagonism  to  Assim- 
ilation:  Syriac  Attitudes  to  Greek  Learning,”  in  East  of 
Byzantium  17—34.  -S.H.G. 


SYROPOULOS,  JOHN,  late  1 2th-C.  grammatihos, 
author  of  an  oration  for  Epiphany  addressed  to 
Isaac  II.  The  dating  of  the  speech  is  disputed: 
Bachmann  placed  it  in  1 192,  because  he  assumed 
that  the  speech  was  dedicated  to  the  same  events 
as  the  discourses  by  Sergios  Rolybas  and  George 
Tornirios;  Dujcev  defended  an  earlier  dating 
(Epiphany  of  1 187),  asserting  that  the  speech  seems 
to  have  been  delivered  soon  after  Isaac’s  coup. 
Indeed,  its  similarity  with  the  orations  of  Rolybas 
and  Tornikios  is  only  apparent  (A.  Kazhdan,  By- 
zantion  35  [1965]  1670.  In  his  speech  Syropoulos 
(SvpÓ7rouXoç)  contrasted  the  benehcial  rule  of  Isaac 
with  the  atrocities  of  Androniros  I  and  praised 
Isaac  for  his  victory  over  Alexios  Branas  (with 
the  unique  information  that  Branas,  after  his  fìrst 
failure,  disguised  himself  as  a  peasant  [p.  14.20]). 
He  described  “the  western  evil”  that  was  destroy- 
ing  the  area  of  Zygos  (the  revolt  of  Peter  of 
Bulgaria  and  Asen  I);  he  called  the  leaders  of 
the  revolt  an  ox  and  an  ass  and  predicted  their 
subjugation  to  Byz.  (p. 17. 15-24). 

ed.  M.  Bachmann,  Die  Hede  des  Johannes  Syropulos  an  den 
Kaiser  Isaah  //.  Angelos  (Munich  1935). 

lit.  Dujcev,  Prouhtamja  86—90.  -A.K. 

SYROPOULOS,  SYLVESTER,  patriarchal  offì- 
cial;  born  Constantinople  before  1400,  died  Con- 
stantinople  after  1453.  Megas  ekklesiarches  and  di- 


kaiophylax  of  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople, 
Syropoulos  was  a  member  of  the  Byz.  delegation 
at  the  Council  of  Ferrara-Florence  in  1438-39 
(P.  Wirth,  OsthSt  12  [1963]  64^  and  signed  its 
decree  of  Union  of  the  Churches.  He  did  so 
under  duress,  however,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count.  Indeed,  he  eventually  became  a  staunch 
supporter  of  Mark  Eugeniros,  denouncing  the 
council  on  his  return  to  Constantinople  and  join- 
ing  the  anti-Unionist  forces.  In  his  Memoirs,  com- 
posed  shortly  after  1443 — according  to  Laurent’s 
recent  critical  edition,  a  second  redaction  was  is- 
sued  ca.1461 — he  opposed  the  council  openly. 
Although  far  from  impartial,  this  eyewitness  ac- 
count  is  neither  worthless  nor  an  intentional  fal- 
sihcation  of  facts.  Even  though  it  contains  little 
on  the  public  debates  themselves,  its  information 
about  the  council’s  private  intrigues  and  discus- 
sions  (otherwise  unavailable)  is  invaluable.  More- 
over,  its  bias  or  partisanship,  for  which  it  is  fre- 
quently  criticized,  is  also  characteristic  of  the  acts 
of  the  council. 

ed.  V.  Laurcnt,  Les  ‘Mémoires'  du  grand  ecclésiarque  de 
l'Eglise  de  Constantinople  Syhestre  Syropoulos  sur  le  Concile  de 
Florence  (1438—1439)  (Rome  1971),  rev.  O.  Rresten  in  RHT 

4  (1974)  75-138. 

ljt.  J.  Gill,  “The  Acta  and  Memoirs  of  Syropoulos  as 
History,”  OrChrP  14  (1948)  305—55.  J.L.  van  Dieten, 
“Silvester  Syropoulos  und  die  Vorgeschichte  von  Ferrara- 
Florenz,”  AnnHistCon  9  (1977)  154-79.  J  Décarreaux, 
“L’arrivée  des  Grecs  en  Italie  pour  le  Concile  de  l’Union 
d’après  les  Mémoires  de  Syropoulos,”  Revue  des  études  ital- 
iennes  7  (1960)  27-58.  -A.P. 

SYRO-ROMAN  LAWBOOR,  a  5th-C.  compila- 
tion  of  legal  texts  that  has  survived  in  several 
Syriac  MSS,  the  oldest  of  which,  now  in  the  British 
Museum  (MS  Add.  14,528),  is  of  the  6th  C.  (al- 
though  Nallino  [ infra ]  dated  it  in  the  8th  C.); 
recently  discovered  MSS  (A.  Vööbus,  Sodalitas, 
vol.  5  [Naples  1984]  2105-08)  are  i3th-i7th-C. 
copies.  A  certain  Ambrosius,  a  contemporary  of 
Emp.  Valentinian  (III?),  is  named  in  a  later  MS 
as  author;  another  later  note  refers  to  the  consti- 
tutions  of  Theodosios  (I  or  II?)  and  Leo  I.  Selb 
(infra,  252—54),  however,  rejects  the  reliability  of 
this  information.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  the 
original  was  written  in  Greek,  but  the  character 
of  the  Lawbooh  is  still  under  discussion.  Nallino 
considered  it  a  didactic  work  based  on  Roman 
law;  many  scholars  (e.g.,  R.  Taubenschlag, /oMma/ 
of  Juristic  Papyrology  6  [1952]  103—19)  view  it  as  a 
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book  with  a  practical  purpose,  revealing  a  “mix- 
ture”  of  Roman  law  and  local  practice.  Recogniz- 
ing  that  the  Lawbook  deait  primarily  with  problems 
of  family  law,  slave  ownership,  and  succession, 
E.  Seidl  (RE  2.R.  4  [1932]  1783)  suggested  that  it 
had  served  the  needs  of  episcopal  courts.  At  any 
rate,  the  Lawbook  contains  certain  regulations  that 
were  obsolete  in  the  5th  C.  and  has  no  clear  system 
of  organization  of  the  content.  The  book  was 


popular  in  the  East  and  is  known  also  in  Arabic 
and  Armenian  versions. 

ed.  K.G.  Bruns,  E.  Sachau,  Syrisch-römisches  Rechtsbuch 
aus  dem  fünften  Jahrhundert  (Leipzig  1880;  rp.  Aalen  1960). 
A.  Vööbus,  The  Syro-Roinan  Lawbook  (Stockholm  1982),  with 
Eng.  tr. 

U'r.  C.  Nallino,  “Sul  lìbro  siro-romano  e  sul  presunto 
diritto  siriaco,”  in  Studi  in  onore  di  Pietro  Bonfante ,  vol.  1 
(Milan  1930)  203-61.  W.  Selb,  Zur  Bedeutung  des  Syrisch- 
Römischen  Rechtsbuches  (Munich  1964).  -A.K. 
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TABARI,  AL-,  more  fully  Abû  JaTar  Muhammad 
ibn  Jarîr  al-Tabarî,  Arabjurist  and  historian;  born 
Ämul  in  Tabarlstän,  Persia,  autumn  839,  died 
Baghdad  16  Feb.  923.  A  precocious  student,  al- 
Tabarl  left  Tabarlstän  to  study  in  Persia,  Iraq, 
Syria,  and  Egypt,  then  spent  most  of  his  career  in 
Baghdad,  where  family  income  enabled  him  to 
devote  himself  to  scholarship.  Al-Tabarl  is  best 
known  for  his  History  of  the  Prophets  and  Kings. 
This  vast  annalistic  work  was  intended  to  comple- 
ment  his  Qur’än  commentary  and  to  provide  an 
authoritative  summa  of  earlier  research,  encom- 
passing  Creation,  the  prophets,  the  Arabs  before 
Islam,  the  life  of  Muhammad,  and  the  caliphate 
to  915.  Al-Tabarî  used  many  sources;  impor- 
tantly,  he  names  his  informants.  Accounts  were 
included  largely  for  their  authoritative  transmis- 
sion,  making  for  conceptual  clarity  if  not  always 
historical  accuracy. 

For  Byz.  history  al-Tabarî  provides  valuable  in- 
formation  on  the  pre-Islamic  Arabs  (including  the 
Ghassänids)  and  reladons  with  the  Sasanians.  The 
conquests  by  the  Arabs  are  related  fully  for  Syria 
and  Egypt,  less  so  for  North  Africa.  Byz.  subse- 
quently  figures  primarily  in  military  affairs:  war- 
fare  along  the  Thughür  (see  'Awäsim  and 
Thughür),  naval  confrontation  (e.g.,  the  battle  of 
the  Masts,  the  struggle  for  Cyprus,  Crete,  and 
Rhodes,  and  the  Byz.  attack  on  Damietta  in  853) 
and  the  expeditions  against  Constantinople.  He 
also  describes  the  treatment  and  exchanges  of 
prisoners  and  discusses  diplomatic  contacts, 
sometimes  citing  correspondence.  Occasionally  he 
includes  more  external  matters,  for  example,  the 
successes  of  the  Bulgarians  against  Leo  VI  in  896. 

ed.  Annales ,  ed.  M.J.  de  Goeje  et  al.,  15  vols.  (Leiden 
1879-1901).  The  History  of  al-Tabarì:  An  Annotated  Transla- 
tion,  ed.  E.  Yar-Shater,  38+  vols.  (Albany  1985-). 

lit.  A.A.  Duri,  The  Rise  of  Historical  Wnting  Among  the 
Arabs  (Princeton  1983)  69-71.  Vasiliev,  Byz.  Arabes  2.2:4- 
23.  -L.I.C. 


TABARI  CONTINUATUS.  See  'ArIb  ibn  Sa'd 
al-Qurtubî. 


TABENNISI,  a  site  in  upper  Egypt,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Nile,  near  Dendera,  halfway  between 
Pbow  and  Chenoboskion,  find-spot  of  the  Nag 
Hammadi  Gnostic  manuscripts.  Circa  320—25 
Pachomios  founded  a  cenobitic  monastery  near 
the  deserted  village  of  Tabennisi;  gradually  a  large 
community  of  Pachomian  monasteries  devel- 
oped  in  the  area,  owning  and  working  farmland 
and  paying  taxes  to  the  government  (E.  Wipszycka 
in  Le  monde  grec:  Hommages  à  Claire  Préaux  [Brus- 
sels  1975]  625—36).  The  original  house  at  Taben- 
nisi  remained,  along  with  the  basilica  at  Pbow, 
one  of  the  two  centers  where  Pachomian  monastic 
superiors  gathered  for  their  annual  meetings.  It 
apparently  survived  until  the  7th  C.  -A.K. 

TABGHA.  See  Heptapegon. 

TABLES  (sing.  Tpáne^a).  Tables  were  evidently 
used  more  widely  in  Byz.  than  in  Rome,  esp.  after 
the  transition  from  the  Roman  habit  of  reclining 
around  a  table  to  that  of  sitting  at  a  table  for 
meals,  a  change  that  occurred  by  the  ìoth  C. 
Among  the  few  Byz.  tables  to  survive  is  a  very 
long  (15.7  m)  specimen  with  semicircular  ends 
and  an  inlaid  marble  top,  in  the  refectory  (tra- 
peza)  of  the  Nea  Mone  on  Chios  (Bouras,  Nea 
Moni,  figs.  152,  156).  It  is  furnished  with  niches 
for  utensils,  as  are  the  writing  desks  depicted  in 
representations  of  the  Evangelists.  These  desks 
usually  have  a  square  top,  unlike  the  sìgma-shaped 
tables  convendonal  in  images  of  the  Last  Supper 
(see  Lord’s  Supper).  Fragments  of  such  sigma 
tables  have  been  excavated  at  Corinth  (Scranton, 
Architecture  1 3gf ). 

Plain  tables  were  of  wood,  but  tables  of  more 
precious  materials  were  found  in  wealthy  house- 
holds:  according  to  the  vita  of  Philaretos  the 
Merciful,  he  had  a  round  table  ornamented  with 
ivory  and  gold  that  could  seat  36  people  (ed.  M.H. 
Fourmy,  M.  Leroy,  137.30-31);  the  main  imperial 
table  at  palace  banquets  was  called  “golden”  and 
was  probably  gilded.  Tables  were  usually  rectan- 
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gular,  with  the  place  of  honor  at  the  head  of  the 
table;  Constantine  VII  also  describes  a  paratrape- 
zion  set  up  for  Arab  allies,  which  was  round  so 
that  all  the  seats  were  of  equal  rank  (De  cer.  594.9— 
14).  The  term  systelta  or  symbalta  trapezia  ( De  cer. 
465.10,  MM  6:243.7),  used  for  portable  furniture, 
probably  designated  folding  tables.  For  the  sake 
of  monastic  discipline  Lazaros  of  Mt.  Galesios 
ordered  that  a  symbaten  (correct  reading,  symbalten) 
trapezan,  or  worktable,  be  removed  from  the  cell 
of  a  monk-cobbler,  since  the  rules  prohibited  hav- 
ing  such  a  piece  of  furniture  (AASS  Nov.  3:552^8). 
The  word  trapezion  also  designated  the  counters 
of  craftsmen  and  esp.  money-changers;  a  chry- 
sobull  of  1342  mentions  20  “exchanging  (katallak- 
tika)  trapezia”  acquired  by  the  Great  Lavra  (Lavra 
3,  no.  123.105-06).  (See  also  Altar;  Offertory 
Table.) 

lit.  Koukoules,  Bios  2.2:776  4:189-91. 

-  Ap.K.,  A.K.,  A.C. 

TABLION  ( Ta/3\íov ),  one  of  a  pair  of  rectangular 
or  trapezoidal  embroidered  panels  sewn  at  right 
angles  to  the  edges  of  a  chlamys,  or  other  civilian 
cloak.  In  representations  of  hgures  clad  in  the 
chlamys,  only  one  tablion  is  generally  visible,  since 
if  the  cloak  is  fastened  in  its  usual  manner  at  the 
right  shoulder,  one  half  of  it  falls  down  behind 
the  body  and  the  second  tablion  is  thus  hidden 
from  view.  When  the  cloak  is  shown  fastened 
under  the  neck  in  front,  both  tablia  can  be  seen 
side  by  side  on  the  wearer’s  chest.  In  the  4th  C. 
the  tablia  were  attached  to  the  emperor’s  chlamys 
below  the  level  of  the  knees,  but  from  the  6th  C. 
onward  they  appear  at  chest  level.  A  tablion  could 
be  embroidered  with  images  of  the  emperor  or 
elaborate  designs,  and  its  color  was  purposely 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  cloak.  A  traditional 
piece  of  masculine  court  costume  (e.g.,  De  cer. 
142.18-19),  the  appropriate  tablion  had  to  be  paid 
for  by  the  prospective  title-holder  (a  patrihios  in 
the  gth  C.  paid  24  nomismata  for  his  tablion — 
Oikonomides,  Listes  95.7).  Though  military  saints 
are  depicted  wearing  over  their  armor  a  chlamys 
adorned  with  a  tablion,  the  tablion  was  generally  a 
mark  of  civilian  status.  Among  women  only  the 
empress  was  permitted  to  wear  a  tablion. 

In  the  Kletorologion  of  Philotheos  (Oikonomides, 
Listes  133.7—8)  the  word  also  designated  a  box  for 
precious  garments:  the  emperor’s  tablion  was  car- 


ried  by  servants  (diaitarioi)  during  ceremonial 
processions. 

lit.  DOC  2.1:766  Koukoules,  Bios  2.2:47.  J.  F.bersolt, 
Mélanges  d’hìstoire  et  d'archéologie  bymntines  (Paris  1917)  51, 
n.3.  Delbrück,  Consulardiptychen  nos.  38,  51.  -N.P.S. 

TABOR,  MOUNT,  also  Itabyrion,  mountain  in 
Galilee  south  of  Nazareth.  In  348  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem  decisively  identified  Tabor  (0a/3túp)  as  the 
site  of  the  Transfiguration;  there  are,  however, 
some  doubts  whether  this  identification  is  valid 
(. DictBibl  5.2:2141).  Remains  of  what  was  perhaps 
a  basilica  of  the  4th/5th  C.  survive  on  the  spot 
(Ovadiah,  Corpus  71);  6th-C.  pilgrims  speak  of 
three  basilicas  on  Tabor.  One  was  dedicated  to 
Christ,  two  smaller  churches  to  Moses  and  Elijah. 
In  the  7th  C.  monastic  buildings  were  surrounded 
by  fortifications.  The  archbishopric  of  Tabor  was 
created  in  the  1  ìth  C.  In  the  i2th  C.  both  Daniil 
Igumen  and  John  Phoras  saw  on  the  top  of  Tabor 
two  monasteries — one  Latin,  the  other  Orthodox. 
The  precise  location  of  the  Transfiguration  was 
supposed  to  be  beneath  the  altar  of  the  Latin 
monastery:  it  was  encircled  by  a  bronze  fence;  a 
marble  circle  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  marked 
the  exact  spot  where  Christ  had  stood.  Tabor’s 
lower  slopes  incorporated  the  area  associated  with 
the  meeting  of  Abraham  and  Melchizedek. 

lit.  Wilkinson,  Pilgrims  173.  B.  Meistermann,  Le  mont 
Thabor  (Paris  1900).  Laurent,  Corpus  5.2:4046 

-G.V.,  A.K. 

TABOULARIOS.  See  Nomiros;  Notary. 

TABULA  ANSATA  (Lat.  “tablet  with  handles”), 
a  rectangular  frame  or  tablet  with  projections, 
used  to  contain  an  inscription  and,  by  extension, 
as  an  ornament.  The  motif  appeared  on  sarco- 
phagi  of  the  3rd-4th  C.,  in  MSS  such  as  the 
Calendar  of  354,  ivory  panels  of  the  4th-6th  C., 
and  numerous  consular  diptychs.  It  is  all  but 
unknown  after  the  6th  C.  -L.Br. 

TABULA  PEUTINGERIANA,  a  parchment  map 
of  the  1 2th  or  early  1 3th  C.,  now  in  Vienna  (ÖNB, 
Vindobon.  324),  named  after  its  former  owner, 
Ronrad  Peutinger  (1465-1547),  a  humanist  of 
Augsburg.  It  is  considered  to  be  a  copy  of  a  5th- 
C.  tourist  map.  The  Tabula  is  a  roll  of  which  1 1 
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segments  survive  (one  or  two  are  lost);  the  pre- 
served  portion  forms  a  narrow  strip  approxi- 
mately  6.75  m  Iong  and  34  cm  wide,  depicting 
the  known  world  from  Gallia  eastward  to  India 
and  Ceylon;  Britannia  and  Spain  are  lost  save  for 
small  eastern  regions.  The  map  represents  pri- 
marily  land  routes,  indicating  distances  and  cities 
(about  4,000  localities  in  toto);  Latin  inscriptions 
offer  some  clarifying  information,  for  example, 
“the  moat  dug  by  slaves  of  the  Scythians”  or 
“elephants  are  born  in  this  area.”  Pictorial  vi- 
gnettes  provide  characteristic  emblems  for  555 
cities:  towers,  temples,  baths,  warehouses,  har- 
bors,  lighthouses.  Three  cities — Rome,  Constan- 
tinople,  and  Antioch — are  indicated  by  distinct 
personihcations  of  tychai.  Despite  certain  faults, 
it  preserves  unique  geographical  data.  The  Cos- 
mographer  of  Ravenna  seems  to  have  derived 
his  information  from  either  the  Tabula  or  a  com- 
mon  source. 

ed.  Facs.  ed. — E.  Weber,  Tabula  Peutingeriatui:  Codex 
Vin4obonensis  324  (Graz  1976). 

UT.  A.  &  M.  Levi,  Itineraria  picta  (Rome  1967).  L.  Bosio, 
La  Tabula  Peutingeriana  (Rimini  1983).  A.  Levi,  B.  Trel!, 
“An  Ancient  Tourist  Map,”  Archaeology  17  (1964)  227—36. 
E.  Weber,  “Die  Tabula  Peutingeriana,”  Antike  Ẁelt  15  (1984) 
3-8.  V.  Manfredi,  “L’Europa  nella  Tabula  Peutingeriana,” 
in  L'Europa  nel  mondo  antico  (Milan  1986)  192-98.  -A.K, 


TACHYGRAPHY  (Taxvypci<t>ía,  “quick  writing”), 
conventional  term  used  to  designate  a  form  of 
stenographic  script  (termed  “notation  of  Tiro”  in 
antiquity)  whose  purpose  was  to  save  time  in  writ- 
ing.  The  Byz.  used  the  term  semeiographìhe  techne 
for  tachygraphy,  and  the  terms  semeiographos, 
tachygraphos  (cf.  the  Old  Church  Slavonic  calque 
skoropis'c"),  and  oxygraphos  for  the  scribe  who  wrote 
in  shorthand.  Attested  in  the  papyri,  where  it  was 
used  for  accounts,  tachygraphy  was  used  in  Byz. 
from  the  4th  C.  onward  for  taking  dictation,  re- 
cording  sermons  and  the  minutes  of  church  coun- 
cils,  and  taking  down  testimony  in  law  courts.  It 
was  so  common  that  Basil  the  Great  used  the 
image  of  tachygraphy  for  a  simile  (PG  30:733^— 
D).  In  the  mid-6th  C.  John  Lydos  stated  that 
tachygraphoi  were  numerous  and  important  mem- 
bers  of  the  imperial  bureaucracy  ( On  the  Magistra- 
cies  3.9).  St.  Neilos  of  Rossano  and  the  hegou- 
menos  Paul  of  Grottaferrata  are  said  to  have  used 
tachygraphy,  and  indeed  the  system  of  tachygra- 
phy  is  best  known  from  southern  Italian  MSS.  In 


tachygraphic  MSS  stenographic  signs  are  used  to 
represent  syllables  or  short  words,  such  as  prep- 
ositions,  articles,  and  conjunctions;  sometimes  these 
shorthand  symbols  are  identical  with  the  abbre- 
viations  found  in  minuscule  MSS.  Chionides  (in- 
fra)  suggests  a  distinction  between  tachygraphy 
and  brachygraphy,  whose  aim  was  not  greater 
speed,  but  efficient  use  of  the  page. 

ljt.  Devreesse,  Manuscrits  36-43.  M.  Gitlbauer,  Die 
Überreste  griechischer  Tachygraphie  im  Codex  Vaticanus  graecus 
1809,  in  2  parts  (Vienna  1878).  O.  Lehmann,  Die  tachygra- 
phischen  Abkürzungen  der  griechischen  Handschriften  (Leip?.ig 
1880:  rp.  Hildesheim  1965).  S.  Lilla,  II  testo  tachigrafico  del 
“De  dioinis  nominibus’’  (Vat.  gr.  1809)  (Vatican  1970).  H. 
Boge,  Griechische  Tachygraphie  und  Tironische  Nolen  (Berlin 
1973)  103—51.  N.P.  Chionídes,  S.  Lilla,  La  brachigrafia  italo- 
bimntina  (Vatican  1981).  -E.G. 


TAFUR,  PERO  (Peter),  Spanish  traveler;  born 
Cordoba  ca.1410,  died  ca.  1484.  He  undertook  a 
longjourney  (end  of  1435  or  1436  through  March 
or  Apr.  1439)  and  visited  Italy,  Palestine,  and 
some  islands  in  the  Aegean  (Rhodes,  Chios,  Te- 
nedos);  he  was  twice  in  Constantinople  (Nov.  1437 
and  the  beginning  of  1438)  and  also  saw  Adri- 
anople,  Trebizond,  and  the  Genoese  colony  of 
Raffa  in  the  Crimea.  Pretending  to  be  a  relative 
of  the  Palaiologoi,  Tafur  was  received  by  John 
VIII  and  shown  around  Constantinople  by  the 
future  emperor  Constantine  XI. 

Tafur’s  narration  of  his  trip  describes  churches 
and  their  relics  as  well  as  the  Hippodrome  and 
the  Palace,  including  a  unique  account  of  the 
library  in  a  palace  loggia.  He  relates  that  Trebi- 
zond  had  4,000  inhabitants  and  records  various 
legends  about  the  empire’s  past,  for  example,  the 
story  of  a  war  of  Charlemagne  against  Constan- 
tinople.  Tafur  stresses  the  shabby  clothing  of  the 
citizens  of  Constantinople  and  sympathizes  with 
their  sufferings  inflicted  by  the  Turks,  the  Vene- 
tians,  and  their  own  rulers;  never,  he  says,  had 
he  seen  so  many  people  mutilated  for  felonies.  At 
the  same  time  he  emphasizes  the  depravity  of  the 
Greeks  and  contrasts  them  with  the  noble  Turks. 

ed.  Andanças  e  oiajes  de  un  hidalgo  espanol,  ed.  F.  López 
Estrada  (Barcelona  1982).  Eng.  tr.  M.  Letts,  Traoels  and 
Adoentures  (1435-1439)  (New  York— London  1926). 

lit.  J.  Vives,  "Andanças  e  viajes  de  un  hidalgo  espanol,” 
in  Gesammelte  Aufsätie  zur  líulturgeschichte  Spaniens,  vol.  7 
(Münster  1938)  127-206.  A.  Vasiliev,  “Pero  Tafur,”  Bymn- 
tion  7  (1932)  75-122.  Van  der  Vin,  Traueüers  1:52—63. 

-A.K. 
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TAGARIS  (Tá'yaptç),  a  rather  unusual  family 
name  derived  from  rayápio v,  a  dry  measure.  The 
first  known  member  is  George,  whom  Manuel 
Philes  mentioned  in  a  poem  ( EkAl  3  [1882/3] 
653),  probably  of  the  early  i4th  C.  Next  comes 
Manuel,  governor  of  Philadelphia  (ca.  1309— 27), 
whose  first  marriage  was  to  Doukaina  Monoma- 
china.  Although  of  lowly  origins,  he  campaigned 
successfully  against  the  Turks  in  Asia  Minor  and 
was  esteemed  by  Andronikos  II.  Manuel  received 
the  rank  of  senator  and  megas  stratopedarches;  his 
second  wife,  Theodora  Palaiologina  Asanina,  was 
a  daughter  of  John  III  Asan  (tsar  of  Bulgaria, 
1  279-80).  In  1321  the  emperor  sent  Manuel  back 
from  Constantinople  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
stayed  at  his  post  during  the  siege  of  the  city  until 
1324,  when  Alexios  Philanthropenos  liberated 
it.  Manuel  apparently  died  before  1342.  His  son 
George  Tagaris  likewise  held  the  office  of  megas 
slratopedarches.  In  1 346  the  empress  Anna  of  Savoy 
sent  him  to  the  Lydian  emir  Saruhan  to  recruit 
soldiers  for  the  Civil  War  OF  1341-47.  Saruhan, 
an  acquaintance  of  Manuel,  was  pleased  to  supply 
George  with  a  Turkish  army.  In  1356  George 
received  a  personal  letter  from  Pope  Innocent  VI 
(1352—62)  commending  his  inclination  toward 
Union  of  the  Churches.  Perhaps  another  son  of 
Manuel,  or  in  any  case  a  relative,  was  Paul  Palaio- 
logos  Tagaris,  the  Latin  patriarch,  by  far  the 
best-known  member  of  the  family.  The  line  ap- 
parently  died  out  soon  after  1400,  when  Anna 
Laskarina  Tagarina  brought  a  lawsuit  before  the 
patriarchal  court. 

lit.  D.  Nicol,  “Philadelphia  and  the  Tagaris  Family,’’ 
Neo-Hellenika  1  (1970)  9-17.  Rourouses,  Gabalas  129—33, 
280-89,  329-43.  P.  Schreiner,  “Zur  Geschichte  Philadel- 
pheias  im  14.  Jahrhundert  (1293-1390),”  OrChrP  35  (1969) 
390-95-  -E.T. 

TAGARIS,  PAUL  PALAIOLOGOS,  Greek  monk 
and  Latin  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (1379/80— 
1384?);  born  ca.  1340?,  died  after  1394.  His  life 
story  is  known  primarily  from  his  confession  of 
sins  before  the  synod  of  Constantinople  in  1394 
(MM  2:224—30).  Tagaris  claimed  to  be  related  to 
the  Palaiologos  family,  perhaps  through  his 
stepmother.  He  married  at  the  age  of  14  but  soon 
Ieft  his  wife  and  became  a  monk  in  Palestine.  His 
greed  led  him  into  scandal  and  corruption.  After 
a  brief  spell  in  Constantinople  (ca.1363),  he  left 
in  disgrace  for  Jerusaiem,  where  he  was  ordained 


deacon,  and  then  moved  to  Antioch,  where  he 
became  priest  and  exarch.  In  return  for  bribes  he 
performed  numerous  uncanonical  ordinations  and 
even  masqueraded  as  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  In 
the  1370S  he  traveled  to  Persia  and  Georgia  and 
was  finally  made  bishop  of  Taurezion  (perhaps 
the  Tauric  Chersonese,  or,  less  likely,  a  see  in  the 
Taurus  Mountains).  Upon  learning  that  his  char- 
latanry  was  discovered  by  Philotheos  Kokkinos, 
he  fled  via  Tartary  and  Hungary  to  Rome.  There 
he  made  his  submission  to  Pope  Urban  VI  (1378- 
89),  who  named  him  titular  Latin  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  (1380).  In  1384  he  was  denounced 
as  an  impostor  and  escaped  to  Cyprus  where,  for 
30,000  gold  pieces,  he  crowned  Jacques  I  de  Lu- 
signan  (1382—98).  Tagaris’s  travels  continued:  after 
a  brief  imprisonment  in  Rome  (1388—89)  he  sought 
refuge  with  Amadeo  VII  of  Savoy  (1383-91)  and 
journeyed  to  Avignon  and  Paris.  He  then  re- 
pented  and  returned  to  Constantinople  where  he 
recanted  in  1394.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  sub- 
sequent  career. 

lit.  D.M.  Nicol,  “The  Confessions  of  a  Bogus  Patriarch: 
Paul  Tagaris  Palaiologos,”  JEH  21  (1970)  289—99.  R.-J- 
Loenertz,  “Cardinal  Morosini  et  Paul  Paléologue  Tagaris, 
patriarches,”  REB  24  (1966)  224-56.  RegPatr,  fasc.  5,  nos. 
2449,  2598,  2639,  2642;  fasc.  6,  nos.  2775,  2894,  2974. 

-A.M.T. 

TAGENO,  participant  in  and  diarist  of  the  Third 
Crusade;  died  Tripolis  in  Syria  between  21  June 
and  3  Nov.  1190.  Tageno  is  attested  (1184)  as 
notary  and  chaplain  of  Dietpald,  bishop  of  Passau, 
and  as  dean  of  Passau  cathedral  (1 189).  Tageno’s 
account  extended  from  his  bishop’s  departure 
from  Passau  on  15  May  1189  to  21  June  1190. 
Although  the  original  is  lost  (see  Historia  de 
Expeditione  Friderici),  Magnus  of  Reichersberg 
(died  1 1 95)  substantially  excerpted  it  in  his  Annals. 
A  lost  early  recension  first  published  by  J.  Aventin 
(1522)  preserves  part  of  a  version  closer  to  Ta- 
geno,  but  most  was  incorporated  after  additional 
revision  into  Magnus’s  surviving  second  (accord- 
ing  to  Schmale,  infra  203,  n.105)  redaction.  Ta- 
geno  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  crossing  by 
Frederick  I  of  the  Byz.  Empire  and  Anatolia  as 
well  as  of  local  geography  and  climate  and  nego- 
tiations  of  the  Crusaders  with  Constantinople. 

ed.  W.  Wattenbach,  MGH  SS  17  (1861;  rp.  1925)  509- 
‘7- 

lit.  Wattenbach-Schmale,  Deutsch.  Gesch.  Heinr.  V  1:96- 
99,  203—08.  -M.McC. 
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TAGMA  (Táygta),  the  classical  word  used  to  des- 
ignate  a  regiment;  in  the  ^th  C.  it  was  usually 
equated  to  the  arithmos  or  Lat.  numerus  (F.  Lam- 
mert,  RE  2.R.  4  [1932]  2023).  It  acquired  a  tech- 
nical  meaning  in  the  mid-8th  C.  when  Constantine 
V  created  a  professional  army  of  tagmata  under 
the  direct  command  of  the  emperor,  as  a  check 
on  the  contingents  that  were  in  the  service  of 
powerful  strategoi  of  the  themes;  the  reform 
was  completed  by  Nikephoros  I.  The  first  tagmata 
were  scholai  and  exk oubitoi  under  the  command  of 
their  respective  domestihoi;  the  vigla  (or  arith- 
mos )  and  hihanatoi  (see  Domestiros  ton  Hihana- 
ton)  appeared  by  the  end  of  the  8th  C.  For  a 
short  period  at  the  beginning  of  the  gth  C.  foe- 
derati  also  formed  a  tagma.  Special  Constantin- 
opolitan  units — the  wall  regiments  and  noumera 
(see  Domestihos  ton  Noumeron)  who  guarded 
parts  of  the  city  walls  and  some  imperial  prisons — 
were  also  added  to  the  main  tagmata.  According 
to  Qudäma  ibn  Ja'far,  four  cavalry  units  and  two 
infantry  regiments  based  at  Constantinople  each 
had  4,000  men,  making  a  total  of  24,000  soldiers; 
Haldon  thinks  these  figures  are  exaggerated,  but 
W.  Treadgold  concludes  that  Qudâma  was  correct 
(GRBS  21  [1980]  270—77).  N.  Oikonomides  ( TM 
6  [1976]  143O  suggests  that  from  the  end  of  the 
ìoth  C.  the  tagmatic  army  was  in  decline,  since 
the  tagmata  were  located  in  the  provinces;  the 
term  acquired  the  vague  meaning  of  a  military 
contingent,  and  tagmata  of  stratelatai,  of 
athanatoi,  of  megathymoi  (Skyl.  413.18),  and  of 
archontopouloi  are  mentioned  in  the  sources. 
After  the  ìith  C.  the  term  seems  to  have  disap- 
peared,  as  well  as  the  distinction  between  thematic 
and  “imperial”  troops. 

lit.  Haldon,  Praetorians  228-337.  Ahrweiler,  “Admin- 
istration”  24-32.  F.  Winkelmann,  “Probleme  der  Infor- 
mationen  des  al-öarmi  über  die  byzantinischen  Provinzen,” 
BS  43  (1982)  18-29.  -A.K. 

TAILOR  (pá7TT7jç).  The  word  raptes  appears  in 
late  Roman  papyri  (Preisigke,  Wörterbuch  2:440) 
and  in  inscriptions  from  Korykos  ( MAMA  3,  nos. 
554,  581),  but  seems  to  have  been  unknown  in 
classical  texts.  It  is  usually  understood  as  “clothes- 
mender”  (e.g.,  Fikhman,  Egipet  26),  but  this  trans- 
lation  is  unlikely  since  Palladios  ( Hist.Laus .,  ed. 
Butler,  94.7-9)  encountered  15  raptai  and  15  full- 
ers  in  the  monastery  of  Panos — figures  that  sug- 
gest  tailoring  rather  than  mending.  Diocletian’s 


Price  Edict  (7.42—51)  contrasts  brakarios  (see 
Trousers)  and  raptes;  M.N.  Tod  (JHS  24  [1904] 
201)  and  E.  Hanton  (Byzantion  4  [1929]  7of)  in- 
terpret  this  as  a  distinction  between  a  craftsman 
producing  articles  made  of  coarse  woolen  cloth 
or  felt  ( braharios )  and  one  engaged  in  making  finer 
garments,  esp.  of  linen  and  silk  (raptes). 

It  is  unclear  whether  Byz.  tailors  were  distinct 
from  weavers;  in  any  case  they  are  not  included 
as  a  separate  guild  in  the  ìoth-C.  Book  of  the 
Eparch.  In  the  Stoudios  monastery  there  were 
rapheis  and  yestiarioi  who  washed  and  mended 
clothes  (Dobroklonskij,  Feodor  1:413,  n.2),  and 
hyphantai  and  akestai  who  sewed  cloaks  but  started 
their  work  at  the  loom  (i.e.,  also  made  the  cloth — 
Kazhdan,  Dereonja  i  gorod  225O.  Both  raptai  and 
hyphantai  are  mentioned  in  the  acts  of  Athos,  as  a 
profession  and  as  a  last  name:  among  the  various 
monks  of  the  Philotheou  monastery  who  signed  a 
charter  of  1154  were  a  hyphantes,  a  raptes,  a  bar- 
relmaker,  a  carpenter  (xylourgos),  a  shoemaker 
(tzangarios),  and  a  cook  ( Lavra  1,  no.63.3— 8).  The 
poet  Stephen  Sachlires  refers  to  raptes  ( sic ,  a 
plural  form)  dwelling  in  the  countryside  (ed.  S.D. 
Papadimitriu,  Letopis’  3  [1896]  21.173). 

lit.  Rudakov,  KuVtura  146.  KoukouIes,  Bios  2.1:210. 
Oikonomides,  Hommes  d’affaires  100,  n.183.  — A.K. 

TAINIA.  See  Headgear. 

TAKTIKA  (rauTLuá),  or  notitias,  official  lists  of 
titles  and  offices.  Except  for  the  early  Notitia 
dignitatum  and  the  i4th-C.  tract  by  pseudo- 
Kodinos,  all  belong  to  the  gth-ioth  C.:  the  so- 
called  Taktikon  of  Uspenskij  was  issued  in  842/3, 
then  follows  the  Kletorologion  of  Philotheos  (899), 
the  Taktikon  of  Beneseuic  (934—44),  and  the  Escu- 
rial  (or  Oikonomides)  taklikon  (971—75).  Taktika 
are  concerned  with  ceremonial  and  court  prece- 
dence;  their  primary  aim  was  to  guidc  thc  atri- 
klines  in  the  appropriate  placement  of  dignitaries 
at  imperial  banquets.  Taktika  are  the  most  impor- 
tant  source  for  the  study  of  administration  be- 
cause  they  provide  an  almost  complete  picture  of 
the  Byz.  bureaucratic  machine;  their  evidence, 
however,  must  be  expanded  and  checked  by  ref- 
erence  to  narrative  texts  and  esp.  seals. 

ed.  N.  Oikonomides,  Les  Listes  de  préséance  byzantines  des 
IXe  et  Xe  siècles  (Paris  1972). 

lit.  F.  Winkelmann,  Bymnlinische  Rang-  und  Àmterstruk- 
tur  im  8.  und  9.  Jahrhundert  (Berlin  1985)  ig— 28.  -A.K. 
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TAKTIKA  OF  LEO  VI 


TAKTIKA  OF  LEO  VI  (Tùjv  èv  -rroXé/xotç  rax- 
tikô)v  crvvTOfxo<;  7 TapáSocn<;) ,  a  large  handbook  of 
strategy  and  tactics  for  land  and  naval  warfare 
in  20  books  compiled  by  Leo  VI  ca.905.  In  the 
preface  Leo  states  his  purpose  to  revive  military 
science  in  face  of  the  Arab  threat.  Based  mainly 
on  Onasander  and  the  Strategiron  of  Maurice, 
the  Taktika  discusses  generalship  and  planning, 
equipment  and  deployment,  encampments,  sieges, 
and  duties  before  and  after  battle.  Although  much 
in  the  text  is  derived  and  hence  remote  from 
Leo’s  time,  sections  on  foreign  peoples  such  as 
the  Hungarians  (18.45-76)  and  Arabs  (18.109- 
41)  or  the  exploits  and  innovations  of  his  generals 
(11.25—26;  15.38;  17.83)  are  contemporary,  while 
the  lack  of  sources  on  naval  warfare  compelled 
him  to  ask  his  own  sailors  for  information  on  this 
subject  (19.1).  The  Taktika  became  the  authorita- 
dve  military  reference  work  in  the  ìoth  C.,  in- 
spiring  and  influencing  later  strategira  (Dagron- 
Mihäescu,  Guérilla  139—60). 

The  text  has  come  down  in  two  traditions — a 
preliminary  model  and  a  fully  revised  version  (A. 
Dain,  TM  2  [1967]  354—57).  Of  interest  for  the 
text’s  early  history  is  the  acrostic  in  book  20, 
rearranged  during  the  reign  of  Constantine  VII 
Porphyrogennetos  to  delete  the  name  of  Leo’s 
brother  Alexander  (J.  Grosdidier  de  Matons,  TM 
5  [1973]  229—42).  Another  slralegikon,  conven- 
donally  titled  Sylloge  Tacticorum,  is  wrongly 
attributed  to  Leo  VI. 

ed.  PG  107:669-1 1 20.  Incomplete  ed. — R.  Vári,  Leonis 
imperatons  Tactica,  2  vo!s.  (Budapest  1917-22). 

lit.  V.V.  Ku£ma,  “  ‘Taktika  L’va’  kak  istori£eskij  isto£- 
nik,”  VizVrem  33  (1972)  75-87.  G.  Dagron,  “Byzance  et  le 
modèle  isiamique  au  Xe  siècle.  A  propos  des  Constilutions 
tactipues  de  l'empereuT  Léon  VI,”  CRAI  (Paris  1983)  219-43. 
T.G.  Rolias,  “The  Taktika  of  Leo  the  Wise  and  the  Arabs,” 
Graeco-Arabica  3  (1984)  129-35.  -E.M. 

TALE  OF  THE  TARING  OF  TSAR’GRAD,  name 
of  two  different  accounts  of  a  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

Capture  of  1204.  The  Eastern  Slavic  account 
of  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Crusaders 
in  1204,  preserved  in  the  Novgorod  First  Chron- 
icle  and  in  several  historical  compiladons,  is  ap- 
parently  based  on  an  eyewitness  report.  The  back- 
ground  to  the  attack  seems  to  derive  from  oral 
sources:  a  version  of  Alexios  III  Angelos’s  escape 
from  Constantinople  that  differs  from  that  in 


Niketas  Choniates,  and  an  account  of  diplomacy 
that  is  favorable  to  Philip  of  Swabia.  The  Tale 
blames  Constantinople’s  rulers  and  would-be  rul- 
ers  rather  than  Philip  or  the  pope.  The  capture 
itself  is  described  in  detail  and  is  particularly  use- 
ful  as  a  source  on  the  plundering  of  Hagia  Sophia. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  Antony,  archbishop 
of  Novgorod,  was  the  author. 

ed.  S.  Patri,  “La  relation  russe  de  Ia  quatrième  Croi- 
sade,”  Byzantion  58  (1988)  461-501,  with  Fr.  tr. 

lit.  N.A.  MeS£erskij,  “Drevnerusskaja  povest’  o  vzjatii 
Car’grada  frjagami  kak  isto£nik  po  istorii  Vizantii,”  VizVrem 
9  (1956)  170-85.  J.  Gordon,  “The  Novgorod  Account  of 
the  Fourth  Crusade,”  Byzantion  43  (1973-74)  297-311. 

M. A.  Zaborov,  “Izvestija  russkich  sovremennikov  o  kres- 

tovych  pochodach,”  VizVrem  31  (1971)  98-106.  -S.C.F. 

Capture  OF  1453.  The  account  of  the  capture 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  ín  1453  is  at- 
tributed  in  one  MS  to  Nestor-Iskander,  purport- 
edly  a  Russian  pressed  into  service  in  the  Turkish 
army.  The  core  of  the  work — an  eyewitness  de- 
scription  of  the  fall  of  the  city — is  set  in  an  escha- 
tological  framework;  a  preface  treats  the  found- 
ing  of  Constantinople,  and  digressions  use 
prophecies  from  pseudo-METHODios,  the  visions 
of  Daniel,  and  Leo  VI  the  Wise. 

ed.  O.V.  Tvorogov,  “Povest’  o  vzjatii  Car’grada  Turkami 
v  1453  godu,”  in  Pamjatniki  literatury  dreunej  Rusi:  Vtoraja 
polovinaXV  veka  (Moscow  1982)  216—66. 

lit.  M.O.  Skripil’,  “Istorija  o  vzjatii  Car’grada  turkami 
Nestora  Iskandera,”  TODRL  10  (1954)  166-84.  L  Duj£ev, 
“La  conquête  turque  et  la  prise  de  Constantinople  dans  la 
littérature  slave  contemporaine,”  BS  17  (1956)  283-309. 

N. A.  Smirnov,  “lstori£eskoe  zna£enie  russkoj  ‘povesti’  Nes- 

tora  Iskandera  o  vzjatii  turkami  Konstantinopolja  v  1453 
g.,”  VizVrem  7  (1953)  50-71.  -  S.C.F. 

T'AMARA  OF  GEORGIA,  queen  of  Georgia 
(from  1 184);  born  ca.i  156,  died  1207  or  1212/13. 
In  1178  T'amara  (Oápiap)  was  associated  with  her 
father  Giorgi  III  (r.i  156--84).  Her  marriage  (in 
1185? — certainly  not  before  1184,  cf-  V.B.  Vino- 
gradov,  S.A.  Golovanova,  Voprosy  utoni  [1982]  no.7, 
182-84)  to  Jurij,  son  of  Andrej  of  Bogoljubovo, 
failed.  In  1191  she  had  to  suppress  a  revolt  of 
Georgian  nobles,  aided  by  Byz.,  in  supportofjurij 
(M.D.  Lordkipanidze,  Georgia  in  Ihe  XI-XII  Cenlu- 
ries,  tr.  D.  Skvirsky  [Tbilisi  1987]  i42f).  Militarily, 
she  expanded  Georgian  power  into  Armenia. 
When  the  Fourth  Crusade  attacked  Constantino- 
ple  (July  1203),  T'amara  exploited  the  Byz.  Em- 
pire’s  disintegration.  In  Apr.  1204  her  armies 
occupied  Trebizond,  where  they  installed  her 
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kinsman  Alexios  I  Romnenos,  and  advanced  into 
Paphlagonia  with  Dav[d  Komnenos. 

lit.  A.A.  Vasiliev,  “The  Foundation  of  the  Empire  of 
Trebizond  (1204—1222),"  Speculum  11  (1936)  3—37.  C. 
Toumanoff,  “On  the  Relationship  between  the  Founder  of 
the  Empire  of  Trebizond  and  the  Georgian  Queen  Tha- 
mar,”  Speculum  15  (1940)  299—312.  -C.M.B. 


TANA,  ancient  Tanais  in  the  estuary  of  the  Don, 
on  the  site  of  the  village  of  Nedvigovka.  The  city 
was  destroyed  by  a  hostile  invasion  (of  the  Goths 
or  Sarmato-Alans?)  soon  after  244;  it  was  proba- 
bly  restored  ca.375  and  regained  its  previous  ex- 
tent,  although  it  was  poor,  with  many  buildings 
in  ruins.  Some  trade  with  Cimmerian  Bosporos 
persisted,  but  objects  (ceramics,  bone  combs,  fi- 
bulae)  typical  of  western  areas  (£ernjachovo?) 
have  been  found  side  by  side  with  Late  Antique 
ware  of  the  4th~5th  C.  This  partial  change  in 
material  culture  testifies  to  the  penetration  of  new 
inhabitants  into  Tanais.  In  the  mid*5th  C.  Tanais 
was  deserted;  the  nearby  necropolis  likewise  has 
no  graves  later  than  the  5th  C. 

From  Prokopios  to  Doukas,  when  Byz.  authors 
speak  of  Tanais  they  mean  only  the  river  Don; 
for  instance,  some  of  them  are  aware  of  Italians 
sailing  to  the  Tanais  River  (e.g.,  Kantak.  3:192.18) 
or  of  wares  brought  from  “the  Scythians  and 
Tanais”  (Greg.  3:90.14-15). 

The  Italian  colony  of  Tana  is  known  from  the 
end  of  the  i2th  C.  onward.  It  was  a  tradingcenter, 
probably  founded  by  Cuman  merchants,  con- 
necting  the  basin  of  the  Black  Sea  (primarily  Kaffa) 
with  eastern  Europe,  the  Golden  Horde,  and  the 
empire  of  the  Ilkhans.  Its  main  exports  were  fish 
and  caviar.  From  1235  to  1475  Tana  was  ruled 
by  the  Tatars.  The  Orthodox  church  in  Tana 
was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  metropolitan  of 
Alania  (or  the  Caucasus);  in  1356  several  priests 
from  Tana  lodged  complaints  in  Constantinople 
concerning  actions  of  the  metropolitan,  including 
his  attempts  to  let  Armenians  use  their  church 
(MM  1:357.33-34).  Sacked  by  Timur  in  1375, 
Tana  deteriorated  thereafter.  It  lost  all  signifi- 
cance  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Ottomans  in 
M75- 

lit.  D.B.  Selov,  Tanais  i  Niinij  Don  v  penjye  veka  naSej  ery 
(Moscow  1972)  307-35.  T.  Arsen’eva,  Nehropol’  Tanaisa 
(Moscow  1977)  151.  M.  Kovalevskij,  “K  rannej  istorii  Azova: 
Venecianskaja  i  genuezskaja  kolonii  v  Tane  v  XIV  veke,” 
Trudy  XII  archeologiíeskogo  s’ezda,  vol.  2  (Moscow  1905)  ìog— 


74.  M.E.  Martin,  “Venetian  Tana  in  the  Later  Fourteenth 
and  Early  Fifteenth  Centuries,”  ByzF  11  (1987)  375-79. 

-O.P. 


TANCRED  (Tayy nephew  of  Bohemund; 
born  ca.  1 075,  died  Antioch  ca.  1 2  Dec.  1112.  Tan- 
cred  joined  Bohemund’s  Normans  on  the  First 
Crusade.  Only  under  strong  pressure  did  he  take 
the  oath  of  vassalage  to  Alexios  I  (June  1097).  In 
Sept.  1097,  in  cooperation  with  their  Byz.  and 
Armenian  inhabitants,  he  took  Tarsos  and  Mam- 
istra.  Tancred  participated  in  the  capture  of  An- 
tioch  and  Jerusalem  and  then  in  1101,  after  the 
Turks  imprisoned  Bohemund,  became  regent  of 
Antioch.  In  1 103,  after  an  18-month  siege,  Tan- 
cred  took  Laodireia  from  the  Byz.  When,  follow- 
ing  Bohemund’s  release,  a  Byz.  force  seized  all  of 
Laodikeia  except  the  citadel,  Bohemund  deter- 
mined  to  return  to  Italy;  Tancred  again  became 
his  deputy  in  Antioch.  In  1 107,  while  Bohemund 
attacked  Byz.  from  the  west,  Tancred  expelled 
the  Byz.  army  that  had  occupied  Cilicia;  in  1108 
he  regained  Laodikeia.  About  1109,  Alexios  re- 
covered  part  of  Cilicia;  in  1 109/10,  Tancred  again 
drove  him  out.  After  Bohemund  died,  Alexios 
demanded  the  fulfillment  of  the  Treaty  of  Devol 
that  Bohemund  had  signed,  but  Tancred  con- 
temptuously  rejected  his  envoys.  Anna  Komnene 
admired  his  leadership  and  bravery. 

lit.  R.L.  Nicholson,  Tancred:  A  Study  of  his  Career  and 
Work  (Chicago  1940;  rp.  New  York  1978).  -C.M.B. 

TANCRED  OF  LECCE,  claimant  king  of  Sicily 
(1189-94);  died  Palermo  20  Feb.  1 194.  An  ille- 
gitimate  son  of  Roger,  duke  of  Apulia,  son  of 
Roger  II,  Tancred  ÇTayicpé)  was  chosen  king  by 
a  faction  of  barons  upon  the  death  of  William  II 
of  Sicily.  Tancred  contended  against  internal  re- 
volts,  repeated  invasions  by  his  German  rival  IIenry 
VI,  and  the  Crusaders  Richard  I  Lionheart  and 
Philip  II  of  France  (1190—91).  To  resist  Henry, 
Tancred  made  an  alliance  on  unknown  terms  with 
Isaac  II,  who  dreaded  a  German  occupation  of 
Sicily.  To  cement  this  alliance,  Isaac  sent  his 
daughter  Irene  to  marry  Tancred’s  eldest  son 
Roger  (July-Aug.  1192),  who  then  became  co- 
ruler  with  Tancred.  Roger,  however,  died  24  Dec. 

1 193,  and  Tancred  soon  after.  Henry  then  easily 
took  Sicily. 
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lit.  Chalandon,  Domination  normande  2:419-91.  Brand, 
Byianlium  189-go.  Jamison,  Admiral  Eugenius  80—121. 

— C.M.B. 

TANNER  (fìvp(Tevq,  also  fivpcronoLÓ<s,  /3vp(ro- 
ôéfrjç).  In  the  Iate  Roman  period  the  verb  byrsao 
probably  did  not  refer  specifically  to  tanning,  but 
to  leather  processing  in  general:  “God,”  says 
íipiphanios  of  Salamis  (PG  43:128^,  in  imitation 
of  Origen,  “is  not  a  byrsodeutes  (or  byrsodepses)  who 
works  on  hides,  making  tunics  for  Adam  and 
Eve.”  John  Chrysostom  (PG  52:522.43-47)  de- 
scribes  the  work  of  leather  dressers  ( shytode.psai ): 
first  they  treat  the  hides  with  a  mordant,  then 
stretch  and  beat  them,  dash  them  against  walls 
and  rocks,  preparing  them  for  dyeing.  A  6th-C. 
papyrus  may  mention  byrseis  (I.  Fikhman,  PSb  7 
[1962]  53>  n-9)- 

Some  tanners  plied  their  trade  at  monasteries: 
Palladios  ( Hist.Laus .,  ed.  Butler  96.3)  saw  a  byr- 
seion  or  tannery  among  the  workshops  in  a  mon- 
astery  in  Panos,  and  there  were  also  byrseis  at  the 
Stoudios  monastery  in  Constantinople.  The  ìoth- 
C.  Book  of  the  Eparch  distinguishes  between  two 
kinds  of  craftsmen  working  on  hides,  byrsopoioi 
and  malahatarìoì  (Iit.  “softeners”).  The  latter  term 
is  found  nowhere  else,  although  the  related  word 
malahourgos  is  used  to  describe  artisans  at  Stou- 
dios;  Dobroklonskij  ( Feodor  1:413),  however, 
understood  it  to  mean  carpenter. 

Tanners  ranked  low  on  the  social  scale;  Niketas 
Choniates  disparagingly  includes  byrsodepsai  among 
the  “stupid  and  ignorant  inhabitants  of  Constan- 
tinople,”  alongside  the  sausage  sellers  and  shoe- 
makers  (Nik.Chon.  349.15—18).  A  letter  of  Max- 
imos  Planoudes  mentions  Jewish  tanners  in  the 
Vlanga  quarter  of  Constantinople  (ep. 3 1.53— 61, 
ed.  Treu,  52),  the  stench  of  whose  profession  he 
detested. 

lit.  Oikonomides,  Hommes  d'affaires  101,  n.  191 .  -A.K. 

TANÜRHIDS,  the  dominant  group  among  the 
Arab  foederati  in  the  4th  C.  They  had  wandered 
into  Oriens  from  the  Arabian  peninsula  via  Per- 
sian  territory  and  were  settled  in  the  region  of 
Chalkis  in  northern  Syria.  As  foederati  they  fought 
for  the  late  Roman  Empire  against  the  Persians 
during  the  reign  of  Constantius  II  and  Julian, 
and  against  the  Goths  under  Valens,  including 
the  defense  of  Constantinople  in  378,  immedi- 


ately  after  the  battle  of  Adrianople.  They  also 
fought  against  the  empire.  As  zealous  adherents 
of  Nicene  Christianity  they  successfully  opposed 
Valens  in  the  370S,  and  as  discontented  foederati 
they  revolted  against  Theodosios  I  and  were 
crushed  by  Ricimer  in  383.  They  remained  in  the 
service  of  Constantinople  (although  not  as  the 
dominant  Arab  group)  in  the  5th— 6th  C.  and  took 
part  in  the  defense  of  Oriens  against  the  Muslim 
Arabs  in  the  7th.  To  the  4Ü1-C.  Tanûkhids  most 
probably  belong  the  earliest  expressions  of  Arabic 
culture  in  Oriens:  a  rudimentary  form  of  an  Ar- 
abic  liturgy  and  epinician  odes  celebrating  their 
victory  over  Valens. 

lit.  H.  Rindermann,  EI  supp.  227—30.  Shahid,  Byz.  fÿ 
Arabs  (jth  c. ).  -I.A.Sh. 

TAORMINA  (Tavpop,évLov),  city  on  the  north- 
eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  between  Messina  and  Ca- 
tania.  Founded  in  the  4th  C.  b.c.,  it  fell  into 
economic  decline  after  antiquity,  and  has  no  late 
Roman  archaeological  monuments  (G.  Fasoli,  Atti 
del  30  Congresso  internazionale  di  studi  sull’alto  me- 
dioevo  [Spoleto  1959]  382f)  except  for  some  tombs 
and  inscriptions,  one  of  which  is  dated  in  409  (B. 
Pace,  Arte  e  civiltà  della  Sicilia  antica,  vol.  4  [Rome- 
Naples  1949]  195).  Medieval  Taormina  was  a 
stronghold  and  a  bishopric.  A  late  legend  (prob- 
ably  of  the  8th  or  gth  C.)  attributes  the  foundation 
of  the  bishopric  to  St.  Pankratios  of  Taormina 
(BHG  1410),  an  alleged  disciple  of  the  apostle 
Peter  who  reportedly  came  to  Taormina  from 
Antioch. 

In  the  gth  C.  Taormina  became  the  target  of 
constant  attacks  by  the  Arabs,  who  devastated  the 
area  in  869,  877,  879,  and  889.  Taormina  was  the 
last  significant  fortress  in  Sicily  to  resist  the  Arab 
onslaught,  but  on  1  Aug.  902  the  Muslims  took 
the  city  after  a  siege.  Many  captives,  including 
Bp.  Prokopios,  were  beheaded  and  their  corpses 
burned.  Those  Byz.  commanders  who  avoided 
capture  and  came  to  Constantinople  were  con- 
demned  to  be  executed,  but  at  the  request  of  Patr. 
Nicholas  I  Mystikos  they  were  permitted  to  escape 
the  death  penalty  by  taking  monastic  vows.  Soon 
after  the  fall  of  Taormina  the  Byz.  authorities 
proclaimed  the  city  an  archbishopric.  The  fortress 
was  rebuilt  by  the  Arabs  and  was  known  to  Arab 
sources  as  “New  Stronghold.”  The  local  popula- 
tion  tried  to  preserve  a  certain  independence,  but 
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by  962  Taormina  came  under  the  total  control  of 
the  Arabs.  In  1078  the  Normans  took  the  city. 

lit.  E.  Mauceri,  Taormina  (Bergamo,  n.d.)  20—31,  Va- 
siliev,  Byz.  Arabes  2.1:142-48,  226.  -A.K. 

TARANTO  (Tápas',  Tcpeeróç),  ancient  Italian 
port  on  the  Ionian  Sea,  connected  by  the  Via 
Appia  with  Rome  and  central  Italy,  and  an  im- 
portant  naval  stronghold  during  the  Gothic  wars. 
In  663  Constans  II  landed  in  Taranto,  whence  he 
started  his  brief  campaign  against  Benevento. 
Taranto  was  conquered  ca.68o  by  the  Lombards 
and  ca.840  by  the  Arabs.  In  880  the  Byz.  re- 
covered  the  port;  they  held  it  until  the  Norman 
conquest  of  the  io6os.  Administratively,  Taranto 
belonged  to  the  theme  of  Longobardia  and  later 
to  the  katepanate  of  Italy.  In  this  period  Taranto 
lost  to  Otranto  its  importance  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean  traffic;  fishing,  however,  remained  impor- 
tant  in  the  local  economy.  The  population  con- 
sisted  of  Greeks  and  Lombards.  The  bishops — 
from  978,  archbishops — and  the  clergy  of  the 
cathedral  were  usually  Latin-speaking  Roman 
Catholics,  whereas  the  local  landowners  and  offi- 
cials  were  generally  Greek.  The  latter’s  prevalence 
is  testified  to  by  a  number  of  Greek  monasteries, 
some  of  which  survived  through  the  Norman  pe- 
riod.  No  Byz.  monument  has  been  preserved. 

UT.  V.  von  Falkenhausen,  “Taranto  in  epoca  bizantina,” 
StMed?  g  (1968)  133-66.  A.  Jacob,  “La  réconstruction  de 
Tarente  par  les  Byzantins  aux  IXe  et  Xe  siècles,”  QFItArch 
68  (1988)  1  —  19.  — V.v.F. 

TARASIOS  (Tapácrtoç),  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople  (25  Dec.  784—18  Feb.  806)  and  saint;  born 
Constantinople?  ca.730,  died  Constantinople  25 
Feb.  806;  feastday  25  Feb.  Son  of  a  high-ranking 
judge,  Tarasios  had  a  secular  career  under  the 
Iconoclast  rulers  and  became  asekretis.  Empress 
Irene,  seeing  in  Tarasios  an  ally,  selected  him  as 
the  successor  of  Paul  IV  (780-84),  a  patriarch 
who  was  inclined  to  restore  icon  veneration  but 
was  afraid  to  take  a  decisive  step.  Tarasios  acted 
immediately,  addressing  to  Pope  Hadrian  I  an 
epistle  with  an  anti-Iconoclast  profession  of  faith 
and  anathemas  against  heretics  condemned  by  six 
ecumenical  councils,  including  Pope  Honorius. 
Hadrian’s  answer  was  cautious:  he  welcomed  the 
restoration  of  the  cult  of  icons  but  protested  against 
the  election  of  a  layman  to  the  patriarchal  throne; 


he  demanded  energetic  action  against  the  Icono- 
clasts.  Overcoming  the  opposition  primarily  of 
military  circles,  Irene  and  Tarasios  convoked  the 
Second  Council  of  Nicaea  in  787  and  aboiished 
Iconoclasm.  Tarasios,  however,  in  his  desire  for 
pacification,  assumed  a  mìld  position  with  regard 
to  former  Iconoclasts  as  well  as  repentant  cler- 
gymen  condemned  for  simony.  The  patriarch’s 
moderate  attitude  inspired  criticism  by  Theodore 
of  Stoudios  and  his  partisans.  The  conflict  be- 
tween  the  two  factions  of  Iconophiles  became  esp. 
acute  during  the  Moechian  Controversv  but 
simmered  down  after  the  blinding  of  Constantine 
VI. 

The  Iiterary  oeuvre  of  Tarasios  is  insignificant, 
comprised  primarily  of  letters,  a  Refutation  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Iconoclast  Council  of  754,  a  hom- 
ily  on  the  Presentation  of  the  Virgin,  and  a  speech 
on  his  election.  His  vita  was  written  by  Ignatios 
the  Deacon. 

ed.  PG  98: 1423-1500.  Mansi  13:205—356. 

SOURCE.  Ignatiì  Diaconi  Vita  Tarasii  archiepiscopi  Constan- 
tinopolitani,  ed.  I.A.  Heikel  (Helsingfors  i8gi).  Lat.  tr. — 
PG  98:1385-1424. 

lit.  RegPatr,  fasc.  2,  nos.  350—73.  Beck,  Kirche  489.  R. 
Janin,  DTC  15  (1946)  54—57.  G.  da  Costa-Louillet,  “Saints 
de  Constantinople  aux  VIIIe,  IXe  et  Xe  siècles,”  Byzantion 
24  (1954)  217-29.  G.  Ostrogorsky,  “Rom  und  Byzanz  im 
Kampfe  um  die  Bilderverehrung,”  SemKond  6  (1933)  73— 
87.  -A.K. 

TARCHANEIOTES  (Tap^aueiẃrtjç,  fem.  Tap- 
Xctv£i(i)Tio-cra),  also  Trachaneiotes,  a  Iineage  of 
military  aristocracy.  Both  etymology  and  family 
origin  are  questionable.  Seibt  ( Bleisiegel  280)  con- 
nects  the  name  with  the  Mongol  targan,  “smith,” 
although  Moravcsik  ( Bymntinoturcica  2:300)  had 
questioned  the  Turkish-Bulgarian  connections  of 
the  name.  C.  Cahen  (Byzantion  9  [1934]  630), 
without  any  documentation,  considers  the  family 
Georgian.  They  may  have  been  of  Bulgarian  stock; 
ìn  any  case  they  belonged  to  the  nobles  of  Adri- 
anople.  From  the  late  ìoth  C.  they  occupied  im- 
portant  military  posts:  Gregory  Tarchaneiotes  was 
äatepano  of  Italy  from  998;  Basil  was  stratelates  of 
the  West  ca.1057;  Joseph,  the  general  of  Romanos 
IV  Diogenes,  died  in  1074  as  doux  of  Antioch;  his 
son  KatakaIon  Tarchaneiotes  succeeded  his  father 
as  governor  of  Antioch.  In  the  struggle  for  power 
in  the  ìith  C.,  the  Tarchaneiotai  opposed  the 
rebellious  Anatolian  aristocracy;  Basil  remained 
loyal  to  Michael  VI  Stratiotikos  and  fought  against 
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Isaac  I  Romnenos;  Joseph  resisted  Romanos  IV’s 
plans  for  broad  expansion,  played  a  two-faced 
role  at  the  battle  of  Mantzikert  (1071),  and  was 
rewarded  by  the  Doukai.  A  certain  Tarchaneiotes 
(Tarchaneiotes  Katakalon,  acc.  to  Anna  Kom- 
nene)  supported  Michael  VII  against  Nikephoros 
Bryennios  in  1077  and  later  fought  against  Al- 
exios  I  Komnenos.  (Gautier  [“Blachernes”  254^ 
identified  him  with  the  governor  of  Antioch,  but 
the  man  was  still  young  in  1077.) 

Accordingly  the  Komnenoi  did  not  trust  them; 
after  “the  son  of  Tarchaneiotes,”  protoproedros  in 
1094,  and  John  Tarchaneiotes,  protos  of  Athos  in 
the  early  i2th  C.,  the  Tarchaneiotai  suffered  a 
temporary  eclipse  but  regained  importance  after 
1204.  Pachymeres  listed  them  among  the  most 
influential  families  of  the  empire  of  Nicaea;  they 
possessed  land  in  the  Smyrna  region.  Nikephoros 
Tarchaneiotes  was  megas  domestihos  under  John 
III;  married  to  Maria-Martha,  Michael  VIII’s  sis- 
ter,  he  became  a  Palaiologan  supporter  and  his 
sons  were  awarded  high  titles:  Andronikos,  megas 
konoslauloSy  and  Michael  (died  1284),  protovestia- 
rios.  Another  Michael  (Tarchaneiotes  Glabas)  was 
protostrator  ca.  1 300.  Kantakouzenos  describes  the 
military  prowess  of  Constantine  Tarchaneiotes, 
strategos  of  the  “triremes”  in  1352.  The  family  was 
closely  connected  with  the  Pammararistos  church 
in  Constantinople:  an  enigmatic  description  of  the 
church  mentions  the  sebastos  Alexios  Tarcha- 
neiotes,  gambros  of  the  founders,  and  several  later 
family  members.  The  Tarchaneiotai’s  intellectual 
role  is  unattested,  except  for  the  questions  ad- 
dressed  to  Patr.  Nicholas  (III?)  (Bene§eviè,  Opi- 
sanie  i:288f)  by  John  Tarchaneiotes,  an  Athonite 
monk,  probably  the  above-mentioned  protos. 

lit.  P.  Schreiner,  “Eine  unbekannte  Beschreibung  der 
Pammakaristoskirche,”  DOP  25  (1971)  229,  n.27,  230-33. 
G.I.  Theocharides,  “Michael  Doukas  Glabas  Tarcha- 
neiotes,”  EEPhSP'I'h  7  (1956)  183-206.  -A.K. 

TARCHANEIOTES,  MICHAEL  DOURAS 
GLABAS.  See  Glabas,  Michael  Tarchanei- 

OTES. 

TARION  (Totpiop,  It.  tari  or  tareno),  the  name 
given  in  southern  Italy  and  Sicily  to  the  Muslim 
gold  quarter  dinar  (rubä'i)  and  imitations  or  de- 
rivatives  of  it  struck  in  Amalfi,  Salerno,  and  the 
Norman  kingdom  of  Sicily  in  the  ioth-i3th  C. 


The  term  came  from  the  Arabic  tarî,  “new,  fresh,” 
implying  “newly  struck”  and  used  as  a  description 
of  condition  (rubäH  tarî),  but  it  was  thought  by 
Christian  users  to  be  the  actual  name  of  the  coins. 
These  weighed  a  theoretical  1 .06  g  and  the  orig- 
inals  were  of  pure  gold,  but  the  imitations  and 
derivatives  were  in  varying  degrees  debased,  the 
taria  of  Sicily  being  16.33  carats  fine-  The  tari 
subsequently  became  a  money  of  account  paid  in 
gold  coins  by  weight,  the  individual  coins  being 
struck  to  no  specífic  standard  at  all.  It  was  adopted 
into  the  southern  Italian  system  as  a  weight,  the 
trappeso  (i.e.,  tari  +  peso)  of  .89  g. 

lit.  S.M.  Stern,  “Tari,”  StMed  11  (1970)  177-207.  P. 
Grierson,  W.A.  Oddy,  “Le  titre  du  tari  sicilien  du  milieu 
du  XI'  siède  à  1278,”  RN 6  16  (1974)  123-34.  -Ph.G. 

TARÖN  (Tapcóu),  district  of  southwest  Armenia; 
in  the  4th  C.,  the  domain  of  the  Mamironean.  In 
the  8th  C.  Tarön  passed  to  a  branch  of  the  Ba- 
gratid  house  and  formed  a  separate  principality 
recognizing  the  overlordship  of  the  caliphate  while 
simultaneously  maintaining  friendly  relations  with 
Byz.,  which  granted  to  its  princes  the  titles  of 
magistros,  patrikios,  and  strategos  of  Tarön  ( De  adm. 
imp.  43.65,  152).  At  the  death  of  Prince  Asot  I  in 
966,  Tarön  was  annexed  by  Byz.  and  formed  with 
Keltzene  a  theme  usually  ruled  by  a  protospalha- 
rios,  and  a  metropolitan  see  with  21  suffragans 
(Notitiae  CP  no.  10.702— 29),  while  the  Taronite 
princes  received  extensive  domains  and  went  on 
to  distinguished  careers  at  the  imperial  court.  In 
the  mid-iith  C.  Tarön  was  reunited  with  Vas- 
pl’raran,  for  Gregory  Magistros  styles  himself 
doux  of  Vaspurakan  and  Tarôn  in  his  letters  and 
inscriptions  (Letters,  p.  148).  After  the  Byz.  defeat 
at  Mantzikert  in  1071,  a  Taronite  prince  named 
Tornik  established  himself  at  Mus  west  of  Lake 
Van,  which  his  descendants  held  until  dispos- 
sessed  by  the  Muslims  in  1 189/90. 

lit.  K.N.  Vuzbashian,  “L’administration  byzantine  en 
Arménie  aux  X'-XI'  siècles,”  REArm  n.s.  10  (1973-74) 
140-48.  Honigmann,  Ostgrenie  198—201.  -N.G.G. 

TARONITES  (Tap(ovírr}ç),  a  noble  family  of  Ar- 
menian  origin.  According  to  Adontz  (infra),  ít  was 
founded  by  Gregory  and  Bagrat  (Pankratios),  sons 
of  ASot,  prince  of  Tarön;  after  Asot’s  death  in 
968  the  brothers  yielded  Tarôn  to  Byz.  in  ex- 
change  for  the  title  of  patrihioi  and  lands  “of  large 
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revenues”  (Skyl.  279.82—84).  According  to  Lau- 
rent  (infra),  already  established  in  Byz.  by  that 
time  was  another  branch  of  the  family  to  which 
belonged  Romanos  Taronites,  who  married 
Irene,  Gregory’s  daughter.  In  the  toth— nth  C. 
Taronitai  were  predominantly  military  com- 
manders:  Gregory  was  magistros  and  governor  of 
Thessalonike;  his  son  Asot  defended  Thessaloni- 
ke  against  Samuel  of  Bulgaria  and  was  captured 
in  996;  Michael  fought  against  the  Turks,  his  son 
John  against  the  Cumans.  The  Taronitai  were 
eager  to  side  with  rebels:  Gregory  and  Bagrat 
supported  Bardas  Srleros  but  later  joined  the 
emperor;  another  Gregory  joined  the  aristocratic 
conspiracy  of  1040;  a  third  Gregory,  donx  of  Tre- 
bizond,  rebelled  there  in  1 104,  but  the  revolt  was 
put  down  by  his  cousin  John,  Michael’s  son.  The 
Taronites  family  belonged  to  the  aristocratic  elite: 
Michael  married  Maria,  Alexios  I’s  sister,  and  had 
the  title  of  panhypersebastos.  In  the  i2th  C.  the 
Taronitai  were  primarily  civilian  functionaries: 
John,  epi  ton  deeseon  in  1094/5;  John,  eparch  in 
ca.  1 107;  John,  praitor  and  anagrapheus  of  Thrace 
in  1 102;  John,  eparch  in  1 147;  Gregory,  protoves- 
tiarios  of  John  II;  Theodore,  notary  in  1195.  A 
puzzling  case  is  Eudokia  Taronitissa,  called  sebaste 
on  a  i2th-C.  seal  and  proedrissa  on  a  ìgth-C.  (?) 
seal.  Theodore  Prodromos  mendons  that  John, 
Manuel  I’s  nephew,  married  a  lady  of  the  Ta- 
ronites  family  who  dwelled  on  the  Euphrates; 
perhaps  the  family  left  Constantinople  and  moved 
east,  but  the  poet  could  have  had  a  local  branch 
of  the  family  in  mind.  They  did  not  play  any 
political  role  after  1204. 

lit.  Adontz,  Études  197-251,  339-45.  V.  Laurent,  “Al- 
liances  et  filiation  des  premiers  Taronites,"  EO  37  (1938) 
127-35.  Kazhdan ,  Arm.  17-25.  -A.K. 


TARSOS  (Tapcròç,  mod.  Tarsus),  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical  metropolis  of  Cilicia  I,  flourished  as  a 
trade  and  military  center  because  of  its  strategic 
locadon  below  the  Cilician  Gates  on  the  main 
highway  between  Anatolia  and  Syria.  An  early 
center  of  Christianity,  Tarsos  was  famous  as  the 
birthplace  of  St.  Paul,  whose  shrine  was  built  there 
by  Maurice.  The  city  was  still  largely  pagan,  how- 
ever,  in  the  time  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  who 
planned  to  make  it  his  residence;  instead,  he  was 
buried  by  the  city  walls  opposite  the  tomb  of 
Maximinus  Daia.  Justinian  I  regulated  the  course 


of  the  Rydnos  through  Tarsos  and  rebuilt  its 
bridge,  but  the  city  suffered  from  riots  of  the 
Blues  late  in  his  reign.  The  Arabs  took  Tarsos  in 
637  and  made  it  the  center  of  their  defensive 
system  against  Byz.  In  the  7th-8th  C.  Tarsos  was 
frequently  attacked  and  ruined,  but  recovered 
after  834  to  become  a  major  Arab  commercial 
city.  Nikephoros  II  Phokas  took  it  in  965  and 
installed  a  garrison  of  5,000  under  a  strategos.  It 
remained  Byz.  until  1085,  then  frequently  changed 
hands  among  Byz.,  Armenians,  Crusaders,  and 
Seljuks.  John  II  took  it  in  1137,  and  Manuel  I 
received  there  the  homage  of  the  Latins  in  1 159. 
The  Armenians  conquered  it  in  1 172.  Tarsos  pre- 
serves  no  significant  Byz.  remains. 

lit.  W.  Ruge,  RE  2.R.  4  (1932)  2430L  F.  Buhl,  El  4:679. 

-C.F. 

TATARS  (Tárapot),  seminomadic  groups  in  East 
Asia  who  are  first  mentioned  in  the  Old  Turkíc 
runic  royal  inscriptions  from  Mongolia  (a.d.  732). 
They  probably  used  a  Mongolian  idiom  as  their 
lingua  franca  and,  during  the  i2th  C.,  played  a 
leading  role  in  Mongolia.  In  1202  the  Tatars  were 
defeated  by  the  Mongol  ruler  Genghis  Khan  but, 
because  of  the  prestige  of  the  Tatars’  name  in  the 
Eurasian  steppe,  the  Mongols  appropriated  this 
charismatic  appellation  for  themselves.  “Tatar” 
became  the  designation  for  the  realm  of  the  Mon- 
gols  in  Rus’  and  the  Cuman  steppes  (including 
the  Crimea).  The  terms  Tataros  and  Mougoulios 
are  very  rare  in  Byz.  historical  sources,  apart  from 
a  synaxarion  from  Sougdaia  in  which  Tatar  occurs 
many  times  (Moravcsik,  Bymntinoturcica  2:282f). 
As  usual  the  Byz.  preferred  the  archaizing  des- 
ignation  “Scythians”  for  the  Mongols  and  Tatars. 

lit.  A.  Graf,  “Die  Tataren  im  Spiegel  der  byzanti- 
nischen  Literatur,”  in  Jubilee  Volume  in  Honour  of  Prof. 
Bemhard  Heller  on  the  Occasion  of  his  Seuenlieth  Birthday ,  ed. 
S.  Scheiber  (Budapest  1941)  77-85.  -O.P. 

TATAS  (rarâç),  or  tatas  of  the  court  (tatas  tes 
aules),  a  title  mentioned  first  on  a  seal  of  John 
Romnenos  Vatatzes,  nephew  of  Manuel  I.  Several 
individuals  are  known  to  have  held  this  title  in 
the  i3th  and  i4th  C.  The  functions  of  the  tatas 
are  not  defined  in  the  available  sources.  Since  the 
historian  Doukas  explained  the  word  as  “peda- 
gogue,”  Stein  (“Untersuchungen”  45,  n.  1)  sug- 
gested  that  the  tatas  replaced  the  megas  baioulos, 
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but  V.  Laurent  ( EEBS  23  [1953]  203)  rejected  this 
hypothesis.  The  only  evidence  that  sheds  some 
light  on  his  duties  is  in  an  early  t4th-C.  historian 
(Pachym.,  ed.  Failler,  2:413.18—21)  who  presents 
the  tatas  as  one  of  the  three  major  aulic  function- 
aries  (along  with  the  pinrernes  and  epi  tes  tra- 
pezes)  appointed  by  Michel  VIII  for  his  co-emperor 
Andronikos  II.  In  pseudo-KomNOS  the  tatas  oc- 
cupies  a  modest  position. 

lit.  Guilland,  Titres,  pt.XXIV,  149-51.  -A.K. 

TATIRIOS  (TaTÍRtoç),  general;  fl.  1057— 99-  S°n 
of  a  “Saracen”  (An.Romn.  1:151.25—7;  perhaps  a 
Turk — Moravcsik,  Bymntinoturcica  2:225,  305) 
captured  by  John  Romnenos,  Tatikios  was  the 
same  age  as  Alexios  I,  with  whom  he  was  nur- 
tured.  In  1078  Tatikios  fought  beside  Alexios 
against  Nikephoros  Basilares.  As  tnegas  prìmìher- 
ios  of  the  internal  vestiaritai  (Gautier,  “Bla- 
chernes”  252—54),  he  commanded  the  Var- 
dariotai  against  the  Normans  in  1081  and  led 
expeditions  againstTurks  and  Pechenegs  in  1 086— 
90.  In  1094  his  hrmness  ended  the  conspiracy  of 
Nikephoros  Diogenes  against  Alexios  near  Serres. 
During  the  First  Crusade’s  attack  on  Nicaea  (1097), 
Tatikios’s  troops  supported  the  Westerners.  With 
a  small  Byz.  force  he  then  accompanied  them 
across  Anatolia,  representing  the  emperor.  Dur- 
ing  the  siege  of  Antioch  (Dec.  1097— June  1098), 
Tatikios  alienated  Bohemund  and  Raymond  of 
Toulouse;  thus  isolated,  he  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  (ca.  early  Feb.)  by  sea  to  Cyprus  on  the 
pretext  of  securing  food  and/or  assistance  for  the 
Crusaders.  Because  he  failed  to  return,  Western 
sources  condemn  him  as  a  liar  and  traitor.  He  last 
appears  as  a  naval  commander  against  Pisan  raid- 
ers  (1099).  He  was  devoted  to  Alexios.  Some  Cru- 
sader  narratives  allege  his  nose  had  been  slit, 
possibly  indicating  he  had  begun  his  career  in 
Byz.  as  a  slave. 

lit.  Skoulatos,  Personnages  287-92.  J.  France,  “The  De- 
parture  of  Tatikios  frorn  the  Crusader  Army,”  Bulletin  of 
the  InstittUe  of  Histoncal  Research  44  (1971)  137-47- 

-C.M.B. 

TATZATES  (Tar^emoç,  Tar^árî/ç,  Arm.  Tacat), 
8th-C.  general  who  served  both  the  Byz.  and 
Arabs.  An  Armenian  noble  (Toumanoff,  “Cau- 
casia”  150),  Tatzates  came  to  Byz.  ca.760  and 
reportedly  campaigned  under  Constantine  V 


against  the  Bulgarians.  He  was  named  strategos  of 
the  Boukellarion  before  776,  when  he  led  an  army 
against  the  Arabs  into  Samosata.  In  778  Tatzates 
accompanied  Michael  Lachanodraron  into  Syria 
and  again  campaigned  with  him  against  the  Arabs 
in  781.  In  782,  when  Härün  al-Rashîd  invaded 
Asia  Minor,  Tatzates  defected  with  the  bulk  of 
his  troops,  allowing  the  caliph  to  advance  to  Chry- 
sopolis  and  force  Irene  to  negotiate  for  peace. 
Theophanes  the  Confessor  (Theoph.  456.12-13) 
says  that  Tatzates  was  motivated  by  hatred  for  the 
eunuch  Staurakios;  his  flight  may  also  reflect 
Irene’s  animosity  toward  iconoclastic  strategoi. 
Theophanes  (456.22-23)  also  says  that  as  a  result 
of  his  flight  Tatzates  was  deprived  of  his  wife  and 
all  his  property.  Härün  named  him  commander 
of  Arab-occupied  Armenia.  Tatzates  clied  while 
campaigning  against  the  Khazars. 

lit.  L.A.  Tritle,  “Tatzates'  Flight  and  the  Byzantine- 
Arab  Treaty  of  782,"  Byiantion  47  (1977)  279-300. 

-P.A.H. 

TAURUS  (Taûpoç),  a  mountain  range  in  south- 
eastern  Anatolia  that  ancient  geographers  con- 
sidered  the  natural  frontier  between  Europe  and 
Asia.  Its  distinction  from  the  Caucasus  was  con- 
fused  by  some  writers  on  geography:  according 
to  Orosius,  northern  Mesopotamia  lay  between 
the  Taurus  and  the  Caucasus;  Eustathios  of  Thes- 
salonike,  on  the  other  hand,  defined  the  Caucasus 
as  the  northern  part  of  the  Taurus.  A  9Ü1-C. 
chronicler  (Theoph.  138.20—21)  speaks  of  two 
Tauruses  separated  by  the  valley  of  Klaudiou- 
polis.  Byz.  authors  (e.g.,  Constantine  VII  Porphy- 
rogennetos  in  De  thematibus)  usually  considered 
the  Taurus  as  a  mountainous  area  dividing  north- 
ern  Syria  from  eastern  Asia  Minor  and  extending 
as  far  as  Isauria,  Cilicia,  Lykaonia,  and  Cappa- 
docia;  Armenia  was  located  beyond  the  Taurus. 
In  Nonnos  of  Panopolis,  Taurus  is  described  as 
an  enormous  mountain  rising  to  the  clouds;  Pro- 
kopios  ( Buildings  5:5.15)  emphasizes  that  in  winter 
the  whole  Taurus  range  is  snow  covered.  In  ad- 
dition  to  descriptions  of  the  natural  barriers  that 
strengthen  the  defense  of  the  region,  Theophanes 
(138.16—18)  also  mentions  fortifications  and 
phrouria.  Barely  passable  (the  main  road  led 
through  the  Cilician  Gates),  the  rugged  terrain 
of  the  Taurus  contributed  to  the  relative  indepen- 
dence  of  the  local  (Isaurian)  population  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  presented  a  serious  obstacle  for 
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the  armies  of  Arabs,  Byz.,  Crusaders,  etc.,  moving 
to  and  from  Syria. 

In  later  texts  (e.g.,  Skyl.  107.45-46)  the  name 
Taurus  (or  Northern  Taurus)  was  linked  to  the 
Crimea  (Taurike  or  Taurike  Cherronesos  of  an- 
cient  authors),  and  the  area  was  said  to  be  popu- 
lated  by  the  Rus’  or  Tauroscythians. 

lit.  W.  Ruge,  RE  a.R.  5  (1934)  39“5°-  ~A  K- 

TAVERN  (KOiTn)k£Îav,  also  <}>ovcrKctp£Îov  or  Òeìit- 
vonoTr)piov  [vita  of  Hypatios  of  Gangra,  ed.  S. 
Ferri,  StB  3  (1931)  76.30-31])  was  the  shop  (also 
called  ergasterion)  of  a  retail  wine  merchant,  ka- 
pelos,  as  distinct  from  the  roadside  inn.  The  kapelos 
provided  patrons  with  not  only  wine  but  also  food 
(Zonaras  in  Rhalles-Potles,  Syntagma  2:327.4). 
Taverns  had  a  bad  reputation:  the  kapeloi  were 
usually  accused  of  diluting  wine  with  water;  tav- 
erns  became  the  site  of  drunrenness  and  brawls. 
For  example,  some  young  men  took  Andrew  the 
Fool  to  a  phoushareion  in  the  Artopoleia  in  Con- 
stantinople  and  began  to  punch  him.  The  saint 
then  drank  a  mug  of  hrst-quality  wine,  broke  the 
cup  over  the  head  of  one  of  the  youths,  and  fled; 
the  young  men  caught  him,  struck  him,  and 
dragged  him  back  into  the  tavern  (PG  1 1  i:648CD). 
The  ìoth-C.  Book  of  the  Eparch  (19.4)  prohibited 
hapeloi  from  opening  their  taverns  on  the  days  of 
Great  Feasts  “before  the  second  hour  of  the  day” 
(8:00  a.m.),  and  they  were  obliged  to  close  at  the 
second  hour  of  the  night  (8:00  p.m.)  “lest  the 
frequenters  of  these  taverns  have  the  right  of 
access  thereto  at  night  dme.”  In  the  early  i4th  C. 
Patr.  Athanasios  I  (eps.  42-44)  urged  the  pro- 
hibition  of  drinking  in  taverns  on  the  Sabbath 
and  during  Lent. 

lit.  H.J.  Magoulias,  “Bathhouse,  Inn,  Tavern,  Prosti- 
tution,  and  the  Stage  as  Seen  in  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  of 
the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Centuries,”  EEBS  38  (1971)  238- 
40.  -A.K. 

TAX  ALLEVIATION,  partial  or  total,  was  nec- 
essary  in  order  to  avoid  the  economic  ruin  of 
farmers  whose  fiscal  burden  had  considerably  in- 
creased  because  of  their  obligadon  to  pay  the 
taxes  of  absent  co-contributors  or  whose  income 
had  dropped  because  of  a  disaster.  Tax  alleviation 
could  be  short  term  (rouphismos)  or  long  term 
(sympatheia)  and  was  granted  by  the  epoptes, 
who  was  also  expected  to  check  on  previous  alle- 


viation  and,  if  conditions  had  changed,  reestablish 
the  initial  tax,  partially  or  wholly  (orthosis).  Land 
that  remained  abandoned  for  30  years  was  de- 
clared  a  rlasma;  the  state  could  sell  it  and  claim 
for  it  only  1/12  of  the  normal  ranon  ( libellikon 
demosion )  with  the  hope  that  in  the  future  a  series 
of  gradual  orthoseis  would  bring  the  tax  back  to 
normal  levels.  Tax  alleviadon  was  a  regular  ad- 
ministrative  procedure  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  tax  exempdon  (exkousseia),  which  mainly 
concerned  the  secondary  taxes  and  services  and 
which  was  a  privilege  granted  to  persons  who 
offered  a  specific  service  to  the  state  (stratiotai, 
exkoussatoi  lou  dromou  [see  Exkoussatos])  or  to 
magnates  receiving  special  treatment. 

lit.  G.  Litavrin,  “Les  terres  à  l'abandon  selon  le  ‘Traité 
fiscal’  du  Xe  s.  et  leur  importance  pour  le  fisc,”  ElBalh  7.3 
(1971)  18-30.  N.  Oikonomides,  “Das  Verfalland  im  10.- 
1 1.  Jahrhundert:  Verkauf  und  Besteuerung,”  FM  7  (1986) 
161-68.  -N.O. 

TAXATION.  The  principal  taxpayers  were  land- 
owners,  and  Byz.  law  considered  payment  of  taxes 
as  the  primary  duty  of  the  georgoi  (peasants).  Spe- 
cific  taxes  such  as  the  chrysargyron  on  craft 
producdon  and  related  occupations  disappeared 
by  the  7th  C.,  but  export-import  taxes  continued 
in  the  form  of  kommerkion,  and  city  dwellers 
paid  taxes  on  their  immovable  property — land 
and  buildings  (see  City  Taxes).  Taxes  were  levied 
in  money,  in  kind,  and  in  the  form  of  services 
(angareiai,  mitaton,  etc.).  The  complaints  of  Patr. 
Nikephoros  I  (Nikeph.  76.5—1 1)  that  Constantine 
V,  “a  new  Midas,”  compelled  peasants  to  pay  taxes 
in  cash  and  thus  forced  them  to  sell  their  goods 
at  a  loss  show  that  in  the  8th— 9th  C.  taxation  in 
money  was  considered  inconvenient,  at  least  by 
some  Byz.  In  the  1  ìth  C.  replacement  of  taxes  in 
kind  by  money  payments  led  to  a  revolt  in  Bul- 
garia. 

The  principles  of  late  Roman  taxation  were 
established  by  the  legislation  of  Diocletian  and 
Constantine:  it  was  based  on  two  units  of  ac- 
count — jugum  and  caput;  jugum  encompassed  the 
land,  caput,  manpower  and  animals.  The  quality 
and  type  of  land  (arable  field,  vineyard,  olive 
grove)  was  taken  into  consideration.  The  land  unit 
and  the  “poll”  unit  of  account,  although  separate, 
were  interrelated  since  a  regular  household  and 
estate  would  include  both  elements.  Accessory  or 
secondary  taxes  were  also  imposed.  Different 
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geographical  regions,  esp.  Egypt  and  Africa,  had 
their  own  characteristic  taxes.  It  is  impossible  to 
determine  when  this  system  of  taxation  changed; 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  show  that  it 
did  not  change  at  all  and  that  land  tax  and  poll 
tax  remained  as  typical  of  late  Byz.  as  they  were 
of  the  4th  to  6th  C.  No  late  Byz.  system  of  capi- 
tatio-jugatio  has  been  attested,  however.  N. 
Oikonomides  ( ZRVI  26  [1987]  9-19)  suggests  that 
the  late  Roman  system  of  taxation  based  on  the 
assessment  “from  above”  (the  central  government 
sending  “financial  plans”  to  local  fiscal  units)  had 
disappeared  by  the  8th  C.  (the  last  mention  is  the 
extraordinary  imposition  of  taxes  in  710),  and 
was  replaced  by  a  system  based  on  the  evaluation 
of  individual  properties  (“impôtde  quotité”).  Late 
Byz.  taxation,  which  is  better  understood  because 
of  the  large  number  of  surviving  praktika,  is 
characterized  by  the  following  features:  the  amount 
paid  by  the  individual  peasant  was  determined 
differently  in  different  locations,  draft  animals, 
arable  land,  vineyards,  and  livestock  being  major 
factors  in  the  fiscal  assessment  (Chvostova,  ìnfra 
126);  property  was  not  the  only  factor  determin- 


ing  the  amount  of  taxes,  so  that  poorer  peasants 
usually  paid  heavier  taxes  than  their  well-to-do 
neighbors  (Ostrogorsky,  Féodalité  317;  Kazhdan, 
Agrarnye  otnoSenìja  1 5 1  —56);  the  norms  of  taxation 
could  be  altered  even  though  there  was  no  change 
in  the  property — owing  to  grants  of  fiscal  allevia- 
tions  (kouphismos)  or  privileges  (exkousseia).  This 
permits  the  conclusion  that  late  Byz.  taxation  was 
in  part  influenced  by  the  social  status  of  taxpayers 
and  their  ability  to  resist  fiscal  pressure. 

The  levying  of  taxes  was  divided  into  two  phases: 
the  assessment  of  taxes  required  a  land  survey 
and  preparation  of  the  cadaster,  followed  by  the 
collection  of  taxes  (usually  twice  a  year);  the  as- 
sessment  was  carried  out  by  epoptai,  anagra- 
pheis,  and  similar  officials,  the  collection  by  dioi- 
ketai  and  prartores.  Tax  collection  could  be 
farmed  out  to  individuals  or  conferred  upon  ex- 
empt  landlords  (see  Tax  Collectors).  Taxes  were 
directed  to  central  bureaus,  first  of  all  the  geni- 
kon,  but  also  other  treasuries  (sakellion,  vestia- 
rion,  etc.);  revenues  from  imperial  domains  were 
collected  in  special  offices  such  as  rouratoreiai, 
although  the  distinction  between  state  and  crown 


Taxation.  Enrollment  of  Mary  and  Joseph  for  taxation;  mosaic,  early  14th  C.  Outer 
narthex  of  the  church  of  the  Chora  monastery,  Istanbul. 
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treasury  was  not  always  clear-cut.  Part  of  the  rev- 
enue  went  to  fiscal  officials  in  the  form  of  syn- 
etheiaí  and  elatiron,  for  their  work  in  collecting 
taxes;  certain  strategoi  were  paid  directly  from 
local  revenues,  and  part  of  the  income  was  as- 
signed  as  solemnia  to  privileged  institutions  or 
individuals. 

In  theory,  the  tax  was  assessed  first  and  then 
the  assets  (esp.  land)  were  given  to  the  taxpayer 
accordingly;  thus,  hihanosis  or  the  adaptation  of 
land  to  conform  with  the  sum  of  taxes  assessed 
was  possible.  The  responsibility  for  the  payment 
of  taxes  lay  not  only  on  the  landowner  but  on  his 
neighbors  who  could  be  asked  to  pay  for  impov- 
erished  or  fugitive  peasants  (allelengyon). 

(On  the  development  of  taxation,  see  Fiscal 
System.) 

lit.  J.  Karayannopulos,  Das  Finamwesen  des  frühbymntin- 
ischen  Staates  (Munich  1958).  W.  Treadgold,  The  Bymntine 
State  Finances  in  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Centuries  (New  York 
1 982).  F.  Dölger,  Beiträge  zur  Geschichte  der  bymntinischen 
Finanzverwaìtung  (Munich  1927;  rp.  Darmstadt  ig6o).  K. 
Chvostova,  Osobennosli  agrarnopravovych  otnosenij  v  poidnej 
Vizantìi,  XIV -XV  w.  (Moscow  1968).  N.  Oikonomides, 
“Quelques  boutiques  de  Constantinople  au  Xe  s.:  prìx, 
loyers,  imposition  (Cod.  Patmiacus  171),”  DOP  26  (1972) 
345-56.  -AK. 

TAXATION,  TREATISES  ON,  manuals  for  tax 
collectors.  Many  particular  documents  or  catego- 
ries  of  documents  survive. 

1.  The  most  important  treatise,  preserved  in  a 
single  parchment  MS,  Venice  Marc.  gr.  173,  fols. 
27Ôv— 281,  was  published  by  W.  Ashburner  ( JHS 
35  [ 1 9 1 5J  76—84)  and  then  by  F.  Dölger  (infra). 
The  text  is  anonymous;  Dölger  dates  the  MS 
before  1166  and  the  text  between  913  and  1 139, 
while  Ostrogorsky  places  the  text  between  912 
and  the  970S.  The  treatise  contains  unique  data 
on  the  structure  of  the  village  (definitions  of  cho- 
rion,  agndion,  proasteion,  etc.),  on  taxes  and  tax 
ALLEVIATIONS  (SYMPATHEIA,  KLASMA,  ROUPHIS- 

mos),  and  exemptions,  on  the  activity  of  tax  col- 
lectors  (epoptes,  dioihetes)  and  their  synetheiai. 

2.  The  second  treatise  is  preserved  in  a  paper 
codex  of  the  1 3th  C.  from  the  monastery  of  St. 
Nikanor  at  Zaborda  (no.121).  It  was  published  by 
J.  Rarayannopulos,  who  dated  the  text  to  the  1  ìth 
C.  and  considered  it  older  than  the  Venice  trea- 
tise;  this  thesis  cannot  be  proved.  Unlike  the  Ven- 
ice  treatise,  which  gives  a  coherent  exposé,  the 
short  treatise  of  Zaborda  consists  of  individual 


paragraphs  poorly  connected  with  each  other. 
The  paragraphs  begin  with  standard  headings 
such  as  “What  is  sympatheia,”  “What  is  opistho- 
teleia,”  or  “How  the  sympatheia  is  performed,” 
“How  the  orthosis  is  performed,”  etc.  Brief  def- 
initions  serve  the  purpose  of  reference  rather 
than  a  systematic  instruction.  The  text  has  no  data 
on  the  structure  of  the  village  but  does  contain 
important  additional  information  on  taxation, 
including  a  concise  definition  of  the  pronoia. 

3.  Metrological  MSS  contain  a  schedule  of  tax- 
ation  on  land  as  well  as  humans  and  livestock, 
which  dates  from  the  mid-i  ìth  C. 

4.  An  excerpt  of  a  similar  text  is  contained  in 
the  praktikon  of  Adam  of  1073  (Patmou  Engrapha, 
vol.  2,  no.50.312— 17). 

5.  The  documents  known  as  Ancient  Account 
and  New  Account  (see  Logarire,  Palaia  and 
Nea)  provide  normative  information  concerning 
surtaxes  and  methods  of  collecting  land  tax  before 
and  after  the  reform  of  Alexios  I. 

6.  Other  texts  concern  later  periods  and  re- 
gions  under  Latin  domination  (such  as  Cyprus). 

ed.  Dölger,  Beiträge  3-9,  1 13—56.  J.  Karayannopu)os, 
“Fragmente  aus  dem  Vademecum  eines  byzantinischen 
Finanzbeamten,”  in  Polychronìon  318—34.  Engl.  tr.  C.  Brand, 
“Two  Byzantine  Treatises  on  Taxation,”  Traditio  25  (1969) 
35-60. 

lit.  Lemerle,  Agr.Hist.  73-85.  G.  Ostrogorsky,  Die  länd- 
liche  Steuergemeinde  des  Byzanlinischen  Reiches  im  X.  Jahrhun- 
dert  (Amsterdam  1969).  Schilbach,  Metrologie  256,  n.i,  257. 

-A.K.,  N.O. 

TAX  COLLECTORS  fall  into  two  groups.  They 
could  be  public  servants  (such  as  the  dioiretes) 
who  collected  for  the  account  of  the  state  and 
were  remunerated  by  salary  (?)  and  synetheiai 
(those  working  eis  to  piston);  or  they  could  be 
businessmen  who  farmed  out  the  fiscal  revenue 
of  a  province  after  bidding  at  an  auction  (working 
epi  pakto ),  who  were  obliged  to  match  their  bid 
(otherwise  thcir  property  was  confiscalcd)  auu 
were  likely  to  press  the  taxpayers  excessively.  Both 
systems  are  attested  throughout  Byz.  history,  but 
tax  farming  became  very  frequent  after  the  middle 
of  the  ìith  C.,  when  the  generic  term  prahtor 
(or  energon,  “manager”)  came  to  designate  the  tax 
collector.  The  dioiketes  or  praktor  normally  visited 
the  taxed  properties  (and  thus  collected  their  syn- 
etheiai,  in  money  or  in  kind);  they  were  kept  off 
some  privileged  domains,  however,  and  were 
obliged  to  accept,  in  lieu  of  cash,  the  receipts  that 
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some  taxpayers  obtained  by  paying  their  taxes 
directly  to  the  central  financial  office;  this  proce- 
dure,  favorable  for  the  taxpayer,  could  in  practice 
be  followed  only  by  large  landowners.  As  they 
had  vested  interest  in  what  they  collected,  tax 
collectors  were  seen  by  the  public  as  greedy  and 
disreputable  (G.  Litavrin  in  Kek.  3740- 

ut.  Jones,  LRE  467-69.  Dölger,  Beiträge  70-78.  G.  Weiss, 
Oströmische  Beamte  im  Spiegel  cLer  Schriften  des  Michael  Psellos 
(Munich  1973)  54-58.  -N.O. 

TAXIARCHOS  (ra^íap\o<;),  also  taxiarches,  a  mil- 
itary  rank.  Although  often  used  generically  to 
mean  “commander,”  taxmrchos  in  the  Strategikon 
of  Maurice  (ca.600)  specifically  refers  to  the  com- 
mander  (moirarches)  of  the  Optimatoi,  who  were 
then  foreign  mercenaries.  The  Souda  defines  taxi- 
archos  as  an  old  term,  “now”  replaced  by  hehaton- 
tarchos,  that  is,  the  commander  of  100  men.  With 
the  reorganization  and  increased  role  of  infantry 
during  the  ìoth  C.,  however,  the  taxiarchos  ap- 
pears  in  the  strategika  and  Kekaumenos  as  a  high- 
ranking  officer  in  command  of  a  1,000-man  unit 
(taxiarchia)  comprising  500  heavy  infantrymen,  300 
archers,  and  200  light  infantrymen  (Oikono- 
mides,  Listes  335f);  the  terms  chiliarches  and  chi- 
liarchia  also  refer  to  this  officer  and  his  unit.  The 
rank  of  taxiarchos  gained  prestige  during  the  1  ìth 
C.  and  eventually  surpassed  that  of  tourmarches 
(Falkenhausen,  Dominazione  125—27).  The  tcuciar- 
chos  must  be  distinguished  from  the  axiarches,  who 
is  known  from  seals  and  inscriptions  (J.-C.  Chey- 
net,  REB  44  [1986]  233-35). 

In  patristic  literature,  the  term  taxiarchos  char- 
acterized  God  as  the  creator  of  order  (taxis),  or 
archangels  leading  the  armies  of  heaven,  esp.  St. 
Michael,  “the  taxiarchos  of  the  heavenly  host.”  The 
term  also  applied  to  an  office  held  by  monks  who 
maintained  order  in  the  choir  and  refectory. 

lit.  V.  Val’denberg,  “Taxiarchos,”  VizVrem  24  (1926) 
134-37.  N.  Oikonomides,  “Le  taxiarque  de  Crète,”  Ariadne 
5  (l989)  i3a-38-  -A.R.,  E.M. 

TAXIS  (rá^tç,  “order”),  an  essential  concept  that 
penetrated  the  Byz.  understanding  of  themselves 
and  their  world,  as  evidenced  by  the  term’s  poly- 
valency:  taxis  designates  realities  ranging  from 
“rank,  class,  troops,  way  of  life,”  to  “etiquette, 
precedence,  ceremony,”  or  “government  bu- 
reau.”  Within  Byz.  society,  taxis  encompassed  the 


harmonious  hierarchy  of  institutions  that  consti- 
tuted  the  state;  ecclesiastical  taxis  did  the  same  for 
the  church.  The  taxis  of  human  society  mirrored 
that  of  the  cosmos,  whose  celestial  powers  were 
organized  into  a  divine  hierarchy,  as  expressed 
by  pseudo-DiONYSios  the  Areopagite.  Òutside 
Byz.  society,  taxis  organized  foreign  societies  into 
a  hierarchy  of  states.  Indispensable  to  the  exer- 
cise  of  imperial  authority  (De  cer.,  bk.2,  praefatio, 
ed.  Reiske,  5  x  6f ),  taxis  occurs  often  in  prooimia 
as  a  motive  for  imperial  acts  (e.g.,  Hunger,  Prooi- 
mion  18  ìf).  The  rigid  dictates  of  taxis  were  tem- 
pered  by  compromise  or  oironomia  imposed  by 
circumstances  and  opposed  to  the  most  abhorrent 
phenomenon  to  the  Byz.,  ataxia,  or  disorder,  which 
was  reckoned  characteristic  of  barbarians  or  de- 
mokratia.  Taxis  helps  to  explain  why  Byz.  depicted 
itself  as  unchanging;  change  meant  divergence 
from  the  established  order,  thus  reform  could  be 
represented  only  as  return  to  the  original  ancient 
taxis  (e.g.,  Justinian,  nov.59,  316.25-27). 

lit.  Ahrweiler,  Idéologie  1 29-47.  R.  Roques,  L’unẃers 
dionysien  (Paris  1954)  36-40.  -M.McC. 

TAYK'/TAO,  the  Armenian  and  Georgian  names 
for  a  region  on  the  upper  Òoruch,  west  of  the 
source  of  the  Kura  River.  The  name  derives  from 
the  Taochoi,  first  mentioned  in  Xenophon  (Ana- 
basis  4.4.18).  By  the  division  of  Armenia  in  387 
the  province  fell  under  Iranian  control,  but  in 
591  came  to  Maurice.  The  Mamironean  princely 
house  occupied  it  until  the  8th  C.  On  their  decline 
the  southwest  part,  “Upper  Tayk',”  was  acquired 
by  the  Bagratids  and  the  northeast  part,  “Lower 
Tayk',”  fell  to  the  Guaramids;  by  the  mid-ioth  C. 
it  was  all  in  Bagratid  hands. 

The  Armenian  Tayk'  was  more  comprehensive 
than  Georgian  Tao,  including  the  area  to  the 
southeast  toward  Kars  (Toumanoff,  Caucasian  Hist. 
450-57).  Georgian  settlement  in  the  region  in  the 
9th  C.  is  described  in  the  Life  of  Gregory  of 
Khandztha  (P.  Peeters,  AB  36-37  [1917-19]  207- 

309-) 

David  of  Tayk'/Tao  received  lands  in  Byz. 
Armenia  for  supporting  Basil  II  during  the  revolt 
of  Bardas  Srleros,  but  these  were  lost  on  his 
death  in  ìooo.  In  1022  Upper  Tao  was  incorpo- 
rated  into  the  theme  of  Iberia,  but  the  area  fell 
under  Turkish  control  after  the  battle  of  Man- 
tzikert  (1071).  At  the  beginning  of  the  i2th  C. 
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pAviD  II/I V  the  Restorer  brought  Tao  back  into 
Georgian  control. 

lit.  H.  Hübschmann,  Die  altarmenische  Ortsnamen 
(Strassburg  1904)  276-78,  357-61.  R.W.  Edwards,  “The 
Vale  of  Kola,”  DOP  42  (1988)  119-41.  -R.T. 


TEACHER  (SiSácncaho';,  7raiSevníç).  In  the  Ro- 
man  Empire  teachers  worked  primarily  for  mu- 
nicipal  schools.  This  system  was  preserved  after 
ChristianÎ7.ation  of  the  empire  (Marrou,  Education 
460-62).  The  teacher  enjoyed  certain  fiscal  priv- 
ileges,  such  as  exemptions  from  municipal  levies; 
this  policy  was  ratified  by  Justinian  1  ( Cod.Just .  X 
53).  Teachers  were  divided  into  several  catego- 
ries:  grammatistes  for  primary  education  and 
grammatiros  for  secondary  education.  Diocle- 
tian’s  Price  Edict  established  substantially  lower 
fees  for  teachers  in  elementary  schools  than  for 
grammatihoi.  With  regard  to  higher  education,  A. 
Moffatt  ( 1 4  CEB  3  [Bucharest  1976]  659-61)  sug- 
gested  a  distinction  between  science  teachers  (of 
philosophy,  mathematics,  and  medicine)  and  arts 
teachers  (of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  law),  and 
calculated  that,  between  330  and  610,  20  percent 
of  all  known  teachers  taught  “science.” 

The  privatization  of  teaching  in  Byz.  after  the 
6th  C.  accounts  for  the  decline  in  the  number  of 
teachers.  Elementary  skills  were  taught  by  parents 
and  local  literate  men  (priests,  notaries,  etc.)  or 
by  private  schoolmasters,  while  secondary  educa- 
tion  was  rare  (it  was  hard  to  find  a  grammatikos  in 
the  9th  C.  outside  of  Constantinople)  and  was 
conducted  on  the  basis  of  private  agreements  with 
students.  The  correspondence  of  the  anonymous 
teacher  of  the  ìoth  C.  (see  Teacher,  Anonymous) 
shows  him  in  a  constant  search  for  fees,  supple- 
menting  them  with  honoraria  for  copying  MSS. 
At  his  school,  as  Lemerle  ( Humanhm  29  ìf)  notes, 
more  advanced  students  taught  the  younger  ones. 
Teaching  activity  was  by  the  toth  C.  a  channel  of 
upward  social  mobility  (Athanasios  of  Athos 
started  as  a  professional  teacher),  but  it  remained 
dosely  linked  with  participation  in  the  state  or 
ecclesiastical  administration;  teachers  at  the  Pa- 
triarchal  School  (didasraloi)  often  became  pro- 
vincial  bishops.  In  monastic  communities  the  con- 
cept  of  teacher  played  an  essential  role,  defining 
the  close  relationship  between  a  young  monk  and 
his  experienced  mentor.  -A.K„  R.B. 


TEACHER,  ANONYMOUS  (sometimes  called 
“Anonymus  Londinensis”),  conventional  name  for 
the  author  of  a  group  of  122  letters  preserved  in 
a  single  MS  of  the  late  ìoth  C.  (London,  B.L. 
Add.  36749).  Born  in  Thrace  (?)  probably  ca.870, 
he  was  a  secondary  school  teacher  and  scribe  in 
Constantinople  in  the  920S.  According  to  Brown- 
ing  ( infra  [1954]  434),  the  last  datable  letter  is  of 
931,  but  C.  Mango  (ActaNom  4  [1969]  121-26) 
dates  two  letters  to  Leo  Sarellarios  shortly  after 
940  and  places  the  entire  collection  of  letters 
between  925  and  944.  The  letters  are  addressed 
to  the  teacher’s  colleagues,  important  function- 
aries,  and  esp.  high-ranking  clergymen;  among 
the  addressees  is  Sophia,  the  widow  of  Christo- 
pher  Lerapenos.  The  identification  of  many  of 
the  teacher’s  correspondents  remains  problematic 
(J.  Darrouzès,  REB  18  [1960]  1 1 3f ).  The  letters 
shed  light  on  the  status  of  teachers  (their  fees, 
relations  with  students  and  their  parents  and 
between  colleagues),  the  program  of  education, 
and  the  character  of  the  school.  It  is  unclear  to 
what  extent  the  anonymous  teacher’s  school  was 
independent  and,  in  particular,  whether  it  was 
financially  supported  by  church  authorities.  The 
correspondence  contains  information  on  the 
copying  of  books  for  influential  and  wealthy  pa- 
trons;  very  important  is  epistle  88  to  a  patriarch 
(Nicholas  I  Mystikos?)  describing  the  problems  of 
a  scribe  who  had  to  compare  variant  readings  of 
numerous  MSS,  choose  between  variants,  and  make 
necessary  corrections.  The  teacher  also  mentions 
his  own  literary  activity  of  which  no  samples  sur- 
vive;  the  style  of  his  letters  is  obscure  and  enig- 
matic,  typical  of  a  teacher  of  rhetoric. 

ed.  R.  Browning,  B.  Laourdas,  “To  keimenon  ton  epi- 
stolon  tou  kodikos  BM  36749,”  EEBS  27  (1957)  151-212, 
with  corr.  J.  Darrouzès,  EEBS  28  (1958)  444-46  and  I. 
Kakrides,  HelUniha  16  (1958—59)  220—22. 

LlT.  A.  Steiner,  Untersuchungen  zu  einem  anonymen  byian- 
tinischen  Briefcorpus  des  ro.  Jahrhunderls  (Frankfurt  1987). 
Browning,  Studics,  pt.lX  (1954),  397-452-  Lcmcrlc,  IIu- 
manism  286-98.  A.  Markopoulos,  “L’épistolaire  du  ‘profes- 
seur  anonyme’  de  Londres:  Contribution  prosopogra- 
phique,”  in  Aphieroma  Suoronos  139-44.  -A.K. 


TEARS.  See  Contrition. 
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TECHNITES  (te^ẃtjç),  a  term  that  in  antiquity 
designated  an  artist  (F.  Poland,  RE  2.R.  5  [1934] 
2473—2558),  but  that  in  the  late  Roman  Empire 
was  applied  to  skilled  craftsmen  (as  distinct  from 
ergatai,  day  laborers),  including  hairdressers,  cooks, 
astrologers,  scribes,  surgeons,  and  architects.  In 
the  ìoth-C.  Book  of  the  Eparch  22.1—3  the  term  is 
used  primarily  for  construction  workers  (i.e.,  car- 
penters,  masons,  gypsum  workers,  painters,  etc.) 
who  were  not  members  of  any  guild.  An  artisan 
who  cast  bronze  statues  could  be  called  a  technites 
(TheophCont  327.18-20).  Athanasios  of  Athos 
hired  technüai  to  build  the  Lavra  (Vita  A,  ed.  No- 
ret,  par.234.14— 2  1);  technitai  are  also  mentioned 
in  his  Hypotyposis  for  the  Lavra  (Meyer,  Hauptur- 
hunden  140.25).  The  term  is  uncommon,  however, 
in  later  documents.  John  V  Palaiologos,  in  a  letter 
of  1361  (?),  ordered  the  hegoumenoi  of  Athos  to 
send  two  technitai  to  Lemnos  to  repair  fortifica- 
tions  on  the  island  (Lavra  3,  App.  XIV. 8— 10). 

Early  church  fathers  (Origen,  Clement  of  Al- 
exandria,  and  others)  used  the  epithet  technites  for 
God  as  the  architect  of  the  unẃerse  and  supreme 
artist.  Eusebios  of  Caesarea  (De  eccl.  theol.  1 : 10. 1  — 
Werhe  4,  ed.  E.  Klostermann  [Leipzig  1906]  68.18— 
22)  contrasted  God’s  fatherhood  of  the  Son  with 
his  role  as  demiurge,  lechnites,  and  founder  of  the 
world,  while  Basil  of  Caesarea  (PG  32:77^  ac- 
cused  the  Arians  of  conceiving  of  the  Father  as 
technites  and  of  the  Son  as  his  tool.  -A.K. 


TECHNOLOGY.  The  Byz.  inheritance  of  tech- 
nology  from  the  Roman  Empire  allowed  it  to 
remain,  at  least  until  the  i2th  C.,  the  richest  and 
technically  most  advanced  state  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean,  one  that  provided  examples  for  imitation. 
The  period  of  the  4th— 6th  C.  can  be  characterized 
by  a  propensity  for  the  gigantic,  esp.  as  related  to 
building  acdvity:  the  churches,  such  as  Hagia 
Sophia  in  Constantinople,  were  enormous,  the 
limes  could  compete  with  the  Chinese  wall,  a 
major  aqueduct  was  restored  by  Valens  in  Con- 
standnople,  and  a  project  was  even  conceived  to 
construct  a  Bithynian  canal,  diverting  the  Sanga- 
rios  River  and  connecting  the  Black  Sea  with  the 
Lake  of  Nikomedeia  (F.  Moore,  AJA  54  [1950] 
108—10).  On  the  other  hand,  even  the  most  so- 
phisdcated  technical  achievements  were  used  pri- 
marily  to  create  objects  of  luxury  and  toys:  thus 
Anthemios  of  Tralles  used  steampower  to  pro- 


duce  an  artificial  earthquake  in  the  house  of  a 
certain  Zeno;  magnificent  horologia  were  built 
both  in  Constantinople  and  provincial  cities, 
whereas  practical  use  of  water  power  for  mills 
remained  limited,  and  the  existence  of  the  sawmill 
is  questionable  (O.  Wikander,  Opuscula  romana  13 
[1981]  98—100).  The  scientists  of  the  period  were 
more  concerned  with  the  preservation  of  ancient 
tradition  than  in  developing  it.  The  5th-C.  alche- 
mist  Zosimos  and  his  successors  left  descriptions 
of  chemical  apparatus  and  recipes  for  various 
processes  of  smeldng,  dyeing,  alloying,  and  the 
like.  Pappos  of  Alexandria  depicted  mechanical 
devices,  including  pulleys  and  gears,  using  Ar- 
chimedes  and  Heron  as  his  sources;  Eutorios 
and  Isidore  of  Miletus  also  commented  on  an- 
cient  models.  In  the  realm  of  military  technology, 
the  anonymous  Latin  treatise  De  rebus  bellicis 
contains  descriptions  of  new  invendons,  but  it  is 
not  known  whether  they  were  ever  actually  pro- 
duced. 

Strangely,  the  crisis  of  urban  life  in  the  7th  C. 
released  the  forces  of  inventiveness,  and  the  7th— 
gth  C.  brought  forth  significant  technical  inno- 
vations,  esp.  in  such  fields  as  agriculture,  trans- 
port,  and  military  equipment  and  weaponry.  The 
water  mill  became  a  standard  power  source  by 
the  time  of  the  Farmer’s  Law.  The  nailed  horse- 
shoe  and  improvement  of  harness  attested  by 
ca.900  allowed  progress  in  both  ploughing  and 
transportation.  The  lateen  sail,  in  use  probably 
from  the  7th  C.,  made  ships  more  responsive  to 
the  wind.  The  stirrup,  attested  from  the  7th  C., 
permitted  a  radical  change  in  the  army  structure 
that  culminated  by  the  ìoth  C.  in  the  creadon  of 
the  cavalry  of  the  kataphraktoi.  Greek  fire  was 
invented  in  the  7th  C.  For  imperial  ceremonial, 
various  automata  and  the  pipe  organ  were  cre- 
ated.  Leo  the  Mathematician  invented  the  fire 
beacon  system  to  warn  against  Arab  invasions. 
Two  phenomena  of  intellectual  life  were  probably 
connected  with  this  growing  interest  in  technolog- 
ical  innovation;  the  replacement  of  uncial  script 
by  the  minuscule,  and  the  transliteration  of 
texts  from  old  MSS,  which  started  not  with  pa- 
tristics,  but  with  books  on  mathematics  and  as- 
tronomy  (Wilson,  Scholars  85^;  the  increasing 
use  of  paper  encouraged  this  development.  Oi- 
konomides  has  suggested  that  the  Byz.  began  to 
make  paper  themselves  by  800,  although  the  ques- 
tion  is  still  open. 
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Byz.  interest  in  technology  is  recorded  by  Isi- 
dore  of  Sf.ville,  who  ca.624  time  and  again  listed 
technical  achievements  such  as  beer  brewing,  use 
of  the  goose  quill  pen  and  ink,  and  use  of  alum 
for  dyeing.  Silk  production  developed  from  the 
6th  C.  onward.  However,  the  Byz.  theorists  of  the 
time  preferred  to  crib  from  ancient  and  late  Ro- 
man  “engineering”  works,  whereas  Byz.  recipes 
and  devices  are  described  not  in  Greek  works,  but 
in  a  Latin  tract  by  the  1  tth-C.  (?)  priest  Theophi- 
lus. 

After  the  ìoth  C.  Byz.  technology  started  lag- 
ging  behind  that  of  Muslims  and  Westerners,  and 
progress  slowed  down.  The  insignificant  inven- 
tion  of  Athanasios  of  Athos,  the  use  of  oxen 
power  for  mixing  dough,  was  praised  by  his  ha- 
giographers.  Some  improvements  in  glass  pro- 
duction  and  ceramics  were  introduced.  The 
windmill  began  to  appear.  In  the  major  fìelds  of 
technology,  however,  the  Byz.  were  outdistanced 
by  their  neighbors:  they  borrowed  the  crossbow 
(1 tmngra )  from  the  Westerners,  but  yielded  before 
the  Turkish  cannons  (see  Firearms);  they  lost  in 
the  competition  with  Italian  shipbuilding;  they 
did  not  broadly  apply  new  uses  of  energy  sources, 
water  and  wind,  to  their  manufacturing  activities 
(e.g.,  for  sawing  or  forging).  Bessarion  was  im- 
pressed  by  the  Western  production  of  glass,  tex- 
tiles,  weapons,  and  ships  (A.  Reller,  Cambridge 
Historical Joumal  1 1  [1953—55]  343—48).  And  even 
though  Byz.  silk  weavers  were  still  famous  in  i5th- 
C.  France,  Byz.  had  fallen  hopelessly  behind. 

lit.  L.  Whìte,  Medieval  Religion  and  Technology  (Berkeley 
1978).  A  History  of  Ter.hnology ,  vol.  2  (Oxford  1956).  F. 
Feldhaus,  Die  Technih  der  Antike  und  des  Mittelalters  (Potsdam 
1931)  208—32.  K.  Vogel,  CMH  4.2:299—305,  465—70. 

-A.K  ,  D.P. 

TEDALDI,  JACOPO,  Florentine  merchant  who 
helped  defend  Constantinople  against  the  siege 
of  Mehmed  II;  fl.  ca.1453.  Tedaldi  escaped  cap- 
ture  by  swimming  to  a  Venetian  ship  that  took 
him  to  Negroponte.  Informations,  an  account  of 
Tedaldi’s  experience,  survives  in  French  and  may 
derive  from  his  encounter  at  Negroponte  with 
one  Jean  Blanchin,  whose  role  in  the  transmission 
(or  creation)  of  the  document  is  obscure.  It  is  a 
source  for  the  fa.Il  of  Constantinople,  providing 
valuable  data  on  Turkish  leaders,  details  of  the 
siege,  and  estimates  of  the  value  of  the  Turkish 
booty  and  Italian  losses.  Tedaldi’s  account  exists 


in  long  (probably  interpolated)  and  short  redac- 
tions,  of  which  one  illuminated  MS  (Paris,  B.N. 
fr.  6487)  is  in  scroll  form  and  bears  a  subscription 
by  a  copyist,  Johannes  Columbi  (31  Dec.  1453). 
In  1454  Tedaldi’s  Informations  was  revised,  trans- 
lated  into  Latin,  titled  the  Treatise  [ Tractatus ]  on 
the  Conquest  of  the  City  of  Constantinople,  given  a 
prologue,  and  used  as  a  propagandistic  text  call- 
ing  for  a  new  Crusade. 

ed.  J.J.  de  Smet,  “Chroniques  des  Pays-Bas,  de  France, 
d’Angleterre  et  de  Tournai,”  Recueil  des  chronique.s  de  Flandre 
3  (Brussels  1856)  51 1-56.  E.  Martène,  U.  Durand,  Thesau- 
rus  novus  anecdotorum  1  (Paris  1717)  1819-26.  Ital.  tr.  Per- 
tusi,  Caduta  1:175-89.  Eng.  tr.  Jones,  Sûge  of  CP  1-10. 

lit.  M.-L.  Concasty,  “Les  ‘Informations’  de  Jacques 
Tedaldi  sur  le  siège  et  la  prise  de  Constanlinople,”  Bymnhon 
24  ( 1 954)  95-1 10.  -M.McC. 

TEIA  (Teíaç),  last  Ostrogothic  king  (from  July 
552);  died  Mons  Lactarius,  southern  Italy,  30  Oct. 
(or  Nov. — Stein,  infra)  552.  Commander  (comes) 
in  Totila’s  army,  Teia  defended  Verona  against 
the  troops  of  Narses.  After  the  defeat  at  Busta 
Gallorum  the  Goths  elected  Teia  their  king.  He 
led  the  suicidal  resistance  of  the  Goths  with  un- 
necessary  cruelty  (execution  of  hostages),  treason, 
and  brave  but  useless  expeditions.  The  Franks 
did  not  respond  to  Teia’s  plea  for  help.  From 
Ticinum,  Teia  marched  south  toward  Naples  only 
to  learn  that  he  had  been  betrayed  by  the  Gothic 
fleet,  treachery  that  made  provisioning  impossi- 
ble.  In  a  courageously  fought  battle,  Teia  was 
killed  and  his  head  placed  on  a  spear  to  demor- 
alize  his  troops.  Narses  used  his  command  at  sea 
and  his  excellent  archers  as  well  as  numerical 
superiority  to  crush  Teia.  His  death  ended  orga- 
nized  Ostrogothic  resistance  in  Italy,  although 
some  skirmishes  continued  until  555. 

lit.  Stein,  Hisloire  2:600-04.  Bury,  LRE  2:262f,  267- 
74.  H.  Delbrück,  History  of  the  Art  ofWar,  vol.  2  (Westport, 
Conn.,  1980)  363-67.  Ẃolfram,  Goths  36 if. 

V/.E.K.  A.K. 

TERFUR  SARAYI  (Turk.,  lit.  “Palace  of  the  Sov- 
ereign”),  Turkish  name  for  a  three-story  Byz. 
palace  of  which  the  empty  shell  remains  at  the 
north  termination  of  the  'I'heodosian  land  walls, 
occupying  the  space  between  the  inner  and  outer 
walls  of  the  city  (see  under  Constantinople, 
Monuments  of).  It  is  the  only  well-preserved  ex- 
ample  of  Byz.  domestic  architecture  at  Constan- 
tinople.  The  ground  floor  was  supported  on  col- 
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Tekfur  Sarayi.  Northwest  façade  of  the  palace. 


umns,  while  the  uppermost  story  probably 
constituted  a  vast  throne  room,  as  in  the  Palace 
of  the  Despots  at  Mistra.  The  north  and  south 
façades  are  elaborately  decorated  with  patterns  of 
tiles,  while  a  balcony  supported  on  corbels  ran 
along  the  east  side.  The  drawings  of  C.  Texier 
(>833—35)  an<i  W.  Salzenberg  ( Altchristliche  Bau- 
denkmale  von  Constantinopel  [Berlín  1854]  124—28, 
pls.  37—38)  show  many  features  that  have  since 
disappeared. 

The  use  of  the  machicolations  and  heraldic  es- 
cutcheons  indicates  that  the  building  is  Palaiolo- 
gan.  It  should  probably  be  identifìed  with  “the 
house[s]  of  the  Porphyrogennetos”  (Kantak. 
1:305.21,  3:290.15).  If  the  Porphyrogennetos  in 
question  was  Constantine,  third  son  of  Michael 
VIII,  it  should  be  dated  between  1261  and  1291. 
Its  exact  relation  to  the  Palace  of  Blachernai 
remains  unclear. 

lit.  A.  van  Millingen,  Byzantine  Constantìnople  (London 
1899)  ìog— 14.  B.  Meyer-Plath,  A.M.  Schneider,  Die  Land- 
mauer  von  Honstantinopel,  vol.  2  (Berlin  1943)  95-100.  C. 


Mango,  “Constantinopolitana,”yZ)A/  80  (1965)  330-36.  O 
Feld,  “Zu  den  Rapitellen  Tekfur  Saray  in  Istanbul,"  htMitt 
19-20  (1969-70)  359-67.  Müller-Wiener,  Bildlexikon  24^ 
47-  -C.M. 

TERIRDAG.  See  Rhaidestos. 

TELERIG  (TeA.épryoç),  Bulgar  khan  (768/74-777) 
In  774  Constantine  V  launched  a  major  campaign 
against  Bulgaria,  which  Telerig  forestalled  by 
sending  an  embassy  to  Varna  and  signing  an 
agreement  not  to  invade  Byz.  territory.  In  the 
fall,  however,  even  as  Telerig’s  envoys  were  ne- 
gotiating  in  Constantinople,  Telerig  dispatched  a 
large  force  to  capture  Berzitia  and  resettle  its 
populace  in  Bulgaria.  “Secret  friends,”  evidently 
at  the  khan’s  own  court,  warned  Constantine, 
permitting  his  victory  at  Lithosoria.  Theophanes 
the  Confessor  (Theoph.  448.4—10)  relates  Tele- 
rig’s  countermeasure:  he  wrote  to  Constantine 
expressing  interest  in  fleeing  to  Constantinople 
and  requesting  the  identities  of  the  emperor’s 
supporters  in  Bulgaria,  so  that  he  might  join  them. 
Constantine  sent  the  men’s  names,  whereupon 
Telerig  eliminated  them.  Whatever  the  story’s  ve- 
racity,  in  777  Telerig  did  indeed  flee  to  Constan- 
tinople,  where  he  was  baptized,  made  a  patrìkios 
by  Leo  IV,  and  married  to  a  niece  of  Leo’s  wife 
(Empress  Irene).  The  cause  of  Telerig’s  flight  is 
unknown,  and  nothing  is  heard  of  him  after  his 
arrival  in  Constantinople. 

lit.  Zlatarski,  Ist.  1.1:226-38.  Besevliev,  Geschichte  223- 
28.  -P.A.H. 

TELLA.  See  Constantina. 

TELOS  (xéXoç),  generic  designation  of  taxes,  used 
in  both  narrative  texts  and  documents:  thus,  an 
act  of  1008  ( Lavra  1,  no.  14.24)  speaks  of  the  telos 
of  a  chorion;  in  927  the  inhabitants  of  Hierissos 
stubbornly  refused  to  pay  state  ( demosion )  telos 
( lvir .,  no. 1.1-2).  Later,  in  the  praktika  of  the  i4th 
C.,  telos  most  frequently  is  the  tax  on  a  stasis. 
Svoronos  ( Cadastre  24,  n.3)  distinguishes  telos  (the 
gross  tax)  from  the  teloumenon,  the  net  tax  to  be 
paid  after  the  subtraction  of  sums  representing 
various  forms  of  tax-relief  or  allevíation  (sym- 
PATHEIA,  KLASMA,  KOUPHISMOS).  It  SeemS,  hoW- 
ever,  that  teloumenon  is  a  term  of  the  ìoth-nth 
C.,  used  before  telos  acquired  its  technical  mean- 
ing  and  replaced  teloumenon.  The  Treatise  on  Tax- 
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ation(e d.  Dölger,  Beiträge  1 14.23,  33;  1 18.24)  d°es 
not  mention  telos,  only  teloumenon;  a  fragment  of 
a  kodìx  of  1098  uses  teloumenon  to  denote  the  basic 
tax  (Dölger,  Schatz.,  no.65. 12—13)  to  which  syn- 
etheia,  elatiron,  etc.  are  added;  and  in  1089 
Alexios  I  conferred  upon  the  monks  of  Dochei- 
ariou  land  appropriate  to  their  teloumenon  (Do- 
cheiar.,  no.2.6— 7).  Praktika  do  not  use  the  term 

leloumenon. 

Quandtative  studies  of  i4th-C.  prartira  (J.  Le- 
fort,fí//  252  [1974]  315-52;  K.  Chvostova,  VizVrem 
39  [1978]  63-75)  indicate  that  there  were  general 
guidelines  for  the  rates  at  which  property  was 
taxed  (e.g.,  arable  land  was  generally  taxed  at  1 
hyperpyron  per  50  modioi )  and  that  these  guide- 
lines  varied  by  locality  and  period.  The  fact  that 
staseis  with  identical  property  in  the  same  village 
often  were  assessed  a  different  telos  suggests  that 
social  and  other  nonhscal  factors  played  a  signif- 
icant  role  in  the  calculation  of  the  telos. 

lit.  Dölger,  Beiträge  48-62.  K;tzhdan,  Agrarnye  otnoienija 
151—62.  -M.B. 

TELOUCH  (TeXoúx)>  V>yz.  city  and  theme,  later 
a  strategis,  on  the  borders  of  Anatolia  and  Syria, 
near  Germanireia.  It  derived  its  name  from  late 
antique  Doliche  (now  Dülük  in  Turkey),  a  small 
town  (polichne)  and  bishopric  known  primarily  for 
its  cult  of  Baal  (named  Zeus  Dolichenus  by  the 
Romans).  Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus  (HE  5.4.7— 8) 
describes  it  as  affected  by  “the  Arian  malaise.” 
Occupied  by  the  Arabs,  Telouch  took  the  Arabic 
name  Dulûk  and  became  an  important  fortress  in 
Arab-Byz.  wars.  Regained  by  the  Byz.  in  962, 
Telouch  is  not  mentioned  in  the  ìoth-C.  Escurial 
Taktikon,  but  it  often  appears  in  the  texts  of  the 
nth—  i2th  C.  as  a  center  of  military  operations. 
George  Maniahes,  its  strategos  ca.1030,  cleverly 
overcame  the  trickery  of  Arabs  who  tried  to  sack 
the  polis.  A  troop  of  mounted  archers  was  sta- 
tioned  in  Telouch  in  1051;  Romanos  IV  used  the 
city  as  a  base  of  operations  against  the  emir  of 
Aleppo  (Berroia)  in  1068.  The  treaty  of  Devol 
of  1108  assigned  Telouch  to  Alexios  I.  During 
the  Crusades  it  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and 
the  scene  of  constant  military  engagements.  After 
Nür  al-Dîn  captured  Telouch  in  1155,  the  city 
fell  into  decline. 

lit.  Honigmann,  Ostgreme  127,  n.4.  Ahrweiler,  Admin- 
útration  48,  n.  12.  Skabalanovif,  Gosudarstvo  195.  D.  Sourdel, 
El'*  2:624.  -M.M.M. 


TELOUMENON.  See  Telos. 

TEMPLON  (Té^nr'hou,  also  called  KàyKe\\a, 
KiyKhíòe<;),  the  screen  separating  the  nave  from 
the  sanctuary.  Originally  a  low  parapet  or  chancel 
barrier,  about  the  mid-5th  C.  it  developed  into  a 
taller  partition  (Orlandos,  Palaiochr.  basilike  2:526!'). 
The  templon  stood  at  a  right  angle  to  the  nave, 
or  projected  into  it  in  the  form  of  the  letter  7r 
(pi);  an  entrance  on  each  of  the  three  sides  was 
sometimes  preceded  by  a  four-column  porch  (Or- 
landos,  Palaiochr.  basilike  2:531).  Such  barriers  were 
supported  by  a  molded  stylobate  (bema),  24—40 
cm  high,  and  consisted  of  closure  slabs  held  in 
place  by  waist-high  piers,  colonnettes  on  piers,  or 
plain  colonnettes  (Sodiní-Kolokotsas,  Aliki  II  49) 
carrying  an  epistyle. 

Surviving  templa  are  mostly  fragmentary.  Elab- 
orate  examples  had  colonnettes  and  stylobate  of 
coiored  marble  (Mathews,  Early  Churches  25),  while 
the  screen  of  Hagia  Sophia  in  Constantinople,  as 
described  by  Paul  Silentiarios,  was  dressed  in 
silver.  After  Iconoclasm  the  templon  was  ex- 
tended  to  the  pastophoria.  Like  the  screen  of 
the  bema,  these  screens  consisted  of  slabs  set  be- 
tween  colonnettes  and  carrying  an  epistyle;  all 
such  forms,  nonetheless,  were  generally  slighter 
than  those  of  the  time  of  Justinian  I.  According 
to  M.  Chatzidakis  (15  CEB  [Athens  1976]  3:165), 
toward  the  end  of  the  1  ìth  C.  the  transformation 
of  the  medieval  templon  was  completed  with  the 
appearance  of  prosrynetaria  and  icons  set  in  its 
intercolumnar  openings.  An  elongated  painted 
panel  with  the  Deesis,  the  Great  Feasts,  or  both, 
was  added  on  top  of  the  epistyle  (K.  Weitzmann, 
DChAE4  12  [1984]  64—86).  Photios  (Homilmi  10.5, 
ed.  B.  Laourdas  102.1)  describes  the  chancel-screen 
in  a  palace  church,  perhaps  the  Virgin  of  the 
Pharos,  with  its  peristyle  of  colonnettes  dressed 
in  silver.  Enameled  screens  were  also  produced. 
The  Pala  d’Oro  is  thought  to  cncîosc  part  of  thc 
enameled  dodehaorton  (panels  of  the  Twelve  Great 
Feasts)  that  once  embellished  the  screen  of  the 
south  church  in  the  Pantorrator  Monastery  in 
Constantinople,  and  the  inventory  of  the  Kechar- 
itomene  nunnery  in  Constandnople  refers  to  bema 
doors  of  silver,  decorated  with  the  Annunciation 
(P.  Gautier,  REB  43  [1985]  154.73)- 

Most  surviving  medieval  templa  were,  however, 
carved  in  marble,  the  most  elaborate  ones  showing 
uprights  and  stylobates  of  colored  stone.  Inlaid 
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Templon.  Marble  templon;  I2th  C.  Church  of  St.  Panteleemon,  Nerezi.  An  image 
of  the  saint  is  painted  on  the  pier  to  the  ríght  of  the  templon. 


champlevé  screens  (Grabar,  Sculptures  II,  pls.  V— 
IX)  were  probably  meant  to  suggest  the  effect  of 
siiver  and  niello.  On  the  other  hand,  templa  with 
relief  decoration  indicate  a  renewed  interest  in 
plasticity.  After  the  reconquest  in  1261,  screens 
in  Constantinople  reveal  further  development 
toward  sculpture  in  the  round  (0.  Hjort,  DOP  33 
[1979]  225-36).  From  this  last  period  also  date 
the  first  woodcarved  templa  that  were  to  prevail 
in  the  post-Byz.  period;  such  a  templon  is  usually 
called  an  iconostasis. 

lit.  M.  Chatzidakis,  RBK  3:326—53.  C.  Mango,  “On  the 
Hislory  of  the  Templon  and  the  Martyrion  of  St.  Artemios 
in  Constantinople,”  Zograf  10  (1979)  40—43.  V.  Lazarev, 
“Trois  fragments  d’epistyles  peintes  et  le  templon  byzan- 
tin,”  DChAFP  4  (1964—65)  117-43.  A.W.  Epstein,  "The 
Middle  Byzantine  Sanctuary  Barrier:  Templon  or  Icono- 
stasis?”  JBAA  134  (1981)  1—28.  N.  Thon,  "Zur  Entwick- 
lungsgeschichte  der  Ikonostase,”  Zeitschrift  für  osthirchliche 
Kunst  2  (1986)  193-207.  -L.Ph.B. 


TEMPTATION  OF  CHRIST.  After  his  baptism, 
Christ  prepared  for  his  ministry  by  fasting  for  40 
days  in  the  wilderness.  There  he  was  thrice  tempted 
by  the  Devil:  to  use  his  divine  power  to  undermine 
his  human  will  by  turning  stones  into  bread  to 
eat,  to  test  his  divinity  capriciously  by  hurling 
himself  from  the  Temple,  and  to  worship  the 
Devil  in  return  for  wealth  and  power  (Mt  4:1  —  11, 
Lk  4:1  —  13).  Though  the  relevant  passages  were 
read  at  the  beginning  of  Lent,  the  Temptation 
was  not  a  liturgical  feast  and  hence  appears  only 
rarely  in  Byz.  art.  It  is  unknown  before  the  gth 
C.,  when  the  marginal  Psalters  use  one  of  the 
three  episodes  to  illustrate  Psalm  91:1 1  —  12,  quoted 
by  the  Devil  during  the  Temptation.  The  full, 
tripartite  version  of  the  event  appears  first  in  the 
Paris  Gregory  (fol.iö^r)  and  becomes  standard 
thereafter:  S.  Marco  in  Venice  preserves  a  good 
example  (Demus,  infra  i.2:pl.  103).  The  most  ex- 
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haustive  treatment  is  the  four-stage  narrative  at 
the  Chora. 

lit.  Demus,  Mosatcs  of  S.  Marco  1.1:956  Underwood, 
Kariye  Djami  4:277-79.  -A.W.C. 

TENEDOS  (Tét'fiSoç,  mod.  Bozca  Ada),  island  in 
the  northeastern  Aegean  Sea  off  the  shore  of  the 
Troas  near  the  entrance  to  the  Hellespont;  in 
Hierohles,  a  part  of  the  province  of  the  Islands 
(Insulae).  Justinian  I  had  a  granary  huilt  there 
for  grain  brought  from  Alexandria  (Prokopios, 
Buildmgs  5.1.7—16).  Despite  its  strategic  location 
near  Constantinople,  Tenedos  is  barely  men- 
tioned  until  the  i3th  C.,  when  the  island  was  given 
to  the  Latin  emperor  of  Constantinople  and  his 
rights  to  Tenedos  were  repeated  in  the  Treaty  of 
Viterbo  of  1267  (Miller,  Essays  290).  Pachymeres 
(Pachym.,  ed.  Bekker  2:344.3-4)  mentions  Te- 
nedos  as  a  pirate  stronghold;  Mouriskos,  naval 
commander  for  Andronikos  II,  attacked  its  phrou- 
rion  with  two  battleships  (2:556.10-14).  The  Byz. 
retained  the  island,  and  in  the  winter  of  1352/3 
John  V  withdrew  to  it  (according  to  Kantakou- 
zenos;  Gregoras  states  that  the  emperor  went  to 
Lemnos),  attacked  Constantinople  in  March  1353, 
and  came  back  to  the  island  ( Kleìnchroniken  2:28if). 
In  1352  John  V  gave  Tenedos  to  the  Venetians 
as  security  for  20,000  ducats  he  borrowed  from 
them  ( Reg  5,  no.3005).  In  1370  John  V  was  ready 
to  cede  Tenedos  to  Venice  in  exchange  for  im- 
perial  jewelry  pawned  there  by  his  mother,  six 
transport  vessels,  and  25,000  ducats,  but  this  offer 
was  rejected  by  Andronikos  IV,  who  intended  to 
give  the  island  to  the  Genoese;  in  1376,  after 
Andronikos  entered  Constantinople,  Genoa  re- 
ceived  Tenedos.  In  1377  war  broke  out  between 
Venice  and  Genoa  over  Tenedos;  the  struggle 
was  protracted  and  a  settlement  was  made  in 
Turin  in  a  treaty  of  8  Aug.  1381,  whereby  the 
fortificadons  of  Tenedos  were  to  be  razed  and 
the  demilitarized  island  controlled  by  a  represen- 
tative  of  the  count  of  Savoy.  Venice,  however, 
continued  to  use  Tenedos  as  a  naval  base. 

lit.  F.  Thiriet,  “Venise  et  l’occupation  de  Ténédos  au 
XIVe  siècle,”  MEFR  65  (1953)  219-45.  -T.E.G. 

TEODOSIJE,  Serbian  hagiographer;  born  ca.  1 246, 
died  ca.  1328.  A  monk  in  the  Hilandar  monastery 
on  Athos,  Teodosije  was  the  spiritual  counselor 
of  King  Stefan  Uros  III  Decanski.  He  devoted 
himself  in  particular  to  spreading  and  supporting 


the  cult  of  Sts.  Simeon  (Stefan  Nemanja)  and 
Sava,  which  provided  the  main  focus  of  Serbian 
national  and  cultural  idendty.  His  works  include 
a  revised  recension  of  the  Life  of  St.  Sava  by 
Domentijan,  allegedly  based  on  oral  suggestions 
by  the  author;  several  kanones,  liturgies,  and  ako- 
Louthiai  on  Sts.  Simeon  and  Sava;  and  a  Life  of 
and  akolouthia  on  St.  Peter  of  Korisa  near  Prizren. 

ed.  Zivot  si'etoga  Save,  ed.  Dj.  Danicic  (Betgrade  1973). 

ut.  Dj.S.  Radojicic,  “O  srpskom  knjiíevniku  Teodosiju," 
lstoripki  Casopts  4  (1952-53)  13-41.  S.P.  Rozanov,  “Istoc- 
niki,  vrernja  sostavlenija  i  licnost’  sostavitelja  Feodosievskoj 
redakcii  Zitija  Sawy  Serbskogo,”  ImORJaS  16  (1912)  no.i, 
185-209.  A.  Naumov,  “Teodosije  Hilandarac  i  Sveto  pismo,” 
HtlZb  5  (1983)  81-89.  -R.B. 


TEPHRIRE  (' Te<t>piKri ,  mod.  Divrigi),  fortress  in 
the  mountains  of  northeastern  Cappadocia,  west 
of  the  Euphrates.  Karbeas  founded  the  powerful 
fortress  ca.850  in  a  region  beyond  the  Byz.  fron- 
tier  and  remote  from  the  authority  of  the  emir  of 
Melitene.  Under  Chrysocheir  it  became  the  seat 
of  a  Paulician  state.  Peter  of  Sicily,  who  visited 
Tephrike  in  870  as  Byz.  ambassador,  provides  the 
main  source  on  the  region.  After  its  capture  by 
the  Byz.  in  878,  Tephrike,  under  its  new  but 
ephemeral  name  Leontokome  (for  Leo  VI),  be- 
came  the  seat  of  a  rleisoura,  then  of  a  theme 
(ca.940).  Tephrike  was  granted  to  the  son  of  Sena- 
cherim  Arcruni  of  Vaspurakan  in  1019  in  ex- 
change  for  his  lands.  Romanos  IV  campaigned 
against  the  Turks  around  Tephrike  in  1068,  but 
it  fell  to  them  after  the  battle  of  Mantzikert  in 
1071.  The  surviving  fortress  contains  stretches  of 
Byz.  walls. 

lit.  TIB  2:2946  -C.F. 

TEREBINTHOS.  See  Mamre,  Oak  of. 

TERETISMATA  ( repeTÍo-ptaTa ,  lit.  “chirruping”), 
musical  vocalizations  set  to  the  meaningless  sylla- 
bles  te  te  te,  to  lo  to,  ri  ri  ri,  etc.,  which  first  appear 
appended  to  or  inserted  in  ì^th-C.  chant  set- 
tings.  On  a  larger  scale,  they  are  found  as  inde- 
pendent  melodic  units  known  as  kratemata  and 
used  to  prolong  a  hymn.  Some  are  given  descrip- 
tive  titles;  epithets  such  as  “bell,”  “viola,”  “trum- 
pet,”  and  “nightingale”  are  used  in  the  Kralema- 
tarion,  a  collection  of  hratemata  arranged  according 
to  the  eight  modes.  Teretisrnata  constitute  the  chief 
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element  of  an  ornate  species  of  musical  composi- 
tion  called  lcalophonic  (“beautified”)  chant.  Hymns 
written  in  this  style  are  either  freely  constructed 
original  works  or  elaborate  embellishments  of  tra- 
ditional  music. 

lit.  D.E.  Conomos,  Byiantine  Trisogia  and  Cheroubika  of 
the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries  (Thessalonike  1974) 
274-86.  -D.E.C. 

TERMINOLOGY  was  in  Byz.  as  everywhere  a 
necessary  vehicle  of  legal,  administrative,  and  sci- 
entific  activity.  It  reflected  real  practice  and  in- 
corporated  various  neologisms  to  designate  ele- 
ments  of  ceremonial,  the  fiscal  system,  social  and 
administrative  relations,  and  so  forth.  Some  new 
terms  were  obviousIy  borrowed  from  the  termi- 
nology  of  neighboring  states,  for  example,  lizios 
or  sultan.  There  are,  however,  two  features  of 
Byz.  termìnology  that  to  a  certain  extent  ob- 
scure  the  reality  covered  by  corresponding  terms 
and  transform  terminology  into  a  distorting  mir- 
ror  that  often  prevents  rather  than  helps  in  un- 
derstanding  Byz.  The  first  was  an  attachment  to 
ancient  terms  that  were  retained  but  applied  to 
different  objects.  This  predilection  is  clear  so  far 
as  it  concerns  geographic  nomenclature  but  is  less 
recognized  in  the  field  of  legal  or  administratìve 
terminology.  It  is,  however,  obvious  that  the  Byz. 
hypatos  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Roman  consul, 
and  the  Byz.  magistros  was  worlds  away  from  the 
late  Roman  magister ;  similarly,  the  late  Byz.  em- 
phyteuma  differed  radically  from  the  late  Roman 
emphyteusis.  The  second  trait  is  vagueness:  on  the 
one  hand,  the  Byz.  employed  nontechnical  terms, 
such  as  the  biblical  paroikos  (“dweller,  stranger’j 
to  designate  a  category  of  dependent  peasants; 
on  the  other  hand,  a  single  term,  pronoia,  for 
example,  could  possess  a  broad  range  of  meaning. 
Indifferent  as  they  were  to  geographical  or  ad- 
ministrative  terminology,  the  Byz.  cared  much  for 
theological  terminology  and  devoted  special  atten- 
tion  to  developing  the  cardinal  notions  of  the 
Christian  creed,  as  was  demonstrated  during  the 
discussions  about  homoousia  in  the  4th  C.  or  about 
the  phrase  “My  father  is  greater  than  I”  in  the 
i2th  C. 

lit.  F.  Preisigke,  Fachwörter  des  öffentlichen  V erwaltungs- 
dienstes  Ägyplens  (Göttingen  1915).  O.  Hornickel,  Ehren-  und 
Rangprädihate  in  den  Papyrisurkunden  (Giessen  1930).  H.J. 
Mason,  Greek  Terms  for  Roman  Institutions  (Toronto  1974). 

-A.K. 


TERVEL  (Tép/3sAiç),  Bulgar  khan  (691/703-718/ 
24);  son  and  heir  of  Asparuch.  The  sources  first 
mention  Tervel  in  704,  when  Justinian  II  sought 
his  help  in  regaining  the  throne.  Tervel  raised  a 
combined  force  of  Bulgars  and  Slavs  and  in  705 
marched  with  Justinian  against  Tiberios  II.  In 
reward,  Justinian  gaveTervel  many  gifts,  invested 
him  with  the  chlamys,  and  proclaimed  him  cae- 
sar  (Nikeph.  42.20-25);  Tervel  may  have  mar- 
ried  Justinian’s  daughter.  Justinian  may  also  have 
renewed  the  treaty  of  681  between  Asparuch  and 
Constantine  IV  (V.  Besevliev,  VizVrem  16  [1959] 
80-  According  to  many  Byz.  sources,  Justinian 
broke  the  peace  in  708.  Nevertheless,  in  711, 
faced  with  the  revolt  of  Philippikos,  he  requested 
and  received  3,000  soldiers  from  Tervel.  After 
Justinian’s  death,  Tervel  plundered  Thrace  in 
712.  Four  years  later  Theodosios  III,  fearing  an 
imminent  Arab  attack  on  Constantinople,  con- 
cluded  a  treaty  that  fixed  the  Byz.-Bulgar  border 
in  Thrace  (thereby  formally  ceding  to  the  Bulgars 
the  Zagoria  region),  granted  the  Bulgars  gar- 
ments  worth  30  litrai  of  gold,  arranged  for  the 
return  of  fugitives,  and  established  some  com- 
mercial  regulations  (V.  Kutikov,  GSU JuF  65  [  1 974] 
69—1 16).  During  the  Arab  siege  of  Constantino- 
ple  in  717—18  Leo  III  sought  and  obtained  Ter- 
vel’s  help  (V.  Gjuzelev,  IstPreg  29  [1973]  no.3.28- 
47),  yet  in  7 19  Tervel  gave  the  deposed  Anastasios 
II  gold  (50  kentenaria)  and  troops  to  march  against 
Leo.  Nothing  further  is  heard  of  Tervel. 

lit.  Zlatarski,  Ist.  1.1:162-92.  Stratos,  Bymnlium  4:1096 
Besevliev,’*  Geschichte  191-203.  N.  Oikonomides,  “Tribute 
or  Trade?  The  Byzantine-Bulgarian  Treaty  of  716,”  Studia 
sìauico-bymnlina  et  mediaeuaha  Europensia,  vol.  1  (Sofia  1989) 
29-31.  -P.A.H. 

TESSERAE.  See  Almsc,iving;  Mosaic. 

TETARTERON  (vó/l ucrfjta  Teraprr]póv),  the  name 
of  two  quite  distinct  coins,  a  lightweight  gold 
nomisma  struck  ca. 965-1092,  and  a  small  copper 
(initially  lead)  coin  introduced  in  1092  and  still 
minted  into  the  second  half  of  the  i3th  C. 

The  name  of  the  gold  coin,  introduced  by  Ni- 
kephoros  II,  derives  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
initially  a  quarter  ( Téraprou  ptépoç,  “fourth  part”) 
of  a  tremissis  (i.e.,  2  carats)  lighter  than  the  stan- 
dard  nomisma;  in  the  mid-i  ìth  C.,  however,  the 
weight  was  apparently  standardized  at  3.98  g,  that 
is,  3  carats  under  the  full  nomisma.  This  latter 
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coin  was  by  now  known  as  an  histamenon,  and 
the  denominations  were  disdnguished  by  reduc- 
ing  the  diameter  of  the  small  thick  tetartera  from 
the  tradítional  20  mm  of  the  nomisma  to  18  mm, 
and  increasing  that  of  the  broad,  thin  histamena 
to  approximately  25  mm. 

The  copper  tetarteron  or  tarteron  was  very 
similar  in  size  and  fabric  to  the  former  gold  coin, 
a  fact  that  has  usually  been  regarded  as  the  ex- 
planation  of  its  name,  but  the  suggestion  (by  J.D. 
Maclsaac)  that  it  was  due  to  the  coin’s  initial  worth 
of  one-quarter  of  the  old  follis  is  much  more 
plausible.  Its  subsequent  values  are  unknown. 

lit.  DOC  3:28-39.  Hendy,  Economy  506-08,  5 1 5C 

-Ph.G. 

TETRACONCH.  See  Church  Plan  Types. 

TETRAEVANGELION.  See  Evangelion. 

TETRAGAMY  OF  LEO  VI,  conventional  term 
for  the  poliucal  and  ecclesiasdcal  controversy  (906- 
20)  caused,  at  least  externally,  by  the  fourth  mar- 
riage  of  Leo  VI.  After  three  marriages  (to  Theo- 
phano;  Zoe,  daughter  of  Stylianos  Zaoutzes;  and 
Eudokia)  that  produced  no  male  heir  to  the  throne, 
in  905  Leo  fathered  a  son,  the  future  Constan- 
tine  VII,  by  his  concubine  Zoe  Rarbonopsina. 
His  desire  to  legitimize  his  marriage  met  the  re- 
sistance  of  Patr.  Nicholas  I  Mystihos;  although 
he  reluctantly  christened  Constandne  (906),  Nich- 
olas  prohibited  Leo’s  entrance  into  the  church 
and  kept  delaying  the  removal  of  the  epitimion 
(906—07).  Since  Nicholas’s  resistance  chronologi- 
cally  coincides  with  the  revolt  of  Andronikos  Dou- 
kas,  it  is  plausible  to  hypothesize  that  Nicholas’s 
posidon  was  part  of  the  aristocratic  opposidon  to 
the  administradon  of  Leo  and  Samonas. 

On  i  Feb.  907  Leo  deposed  Nicholas,  and  soon 
thereafter  Doukas  escaped  to  the  Arabs;  Nicholas 
was  replaced  as  patriarch  by  Euthymios,  who 
removed  the  epitimion  but  also  severely  punished 
the  priest  Thomas  who  had  performed  the  fourth 
marriage.  This  compromise  solution  was  con- 
firmed  by  a  council  of  patriarchal  envoys  con- 
vened  in  Constantinople  (Feb.  907).  Nicholas’s 
return  to  power  in  912  gave  a  new  aspect  to  the 
struggle;  he  energedcally  deposed  supporters  of 
Euthymios  from  many  sees  and  promoted  his  own 


candidates.  The  political  instability  of  the  regency 
after  Leo’s  death  (Constantine  VII  being  a  minor) 
and  the  active  involvement  of  the  papacy  in  the 
conflict  aggravated  the  situation.  Euthymios’s  death 
in  917  paved  the  way  for  reconciliation,  finally 
achieved  in  July  920  by  Romanos  I  Lerapenos, 
who  arranged  the  promulgation  of  the  Tomos  of 
Union;  three  years  later  Rome  approved  the  To- 
mos,  and  the  papal  delegates  joined  Nicholas  in 
anathemadzing  the  fourth  marriage. 

sources.  Jenkins,  Sludies,  pts.  VII  (1956),  293-372;  VIII 
(1962),  231-41- 

lit.  J.L.  Boojamra,  “T'he  Lastern  Schism  ol  907  and  the 
Affair  of  the  Tetragamia,”/£//  25  (1974)  1 13-33.  P-  Kar- 
lin-Hayter,  “Le  synode  à  Constantinople  de  886  à  912  et 
le  rôie  de  Nicolas  le  Mystique  dans  i’affaire  de  la  tétraga- 
mie,”  JÖB  19  (1970)  59-101.  N.  Oikonomidès,  “La  der- 
nière  voIonté  de  Léon  VI  au  sujet  de  !a  tétragamie,”  BZ  56 
(1963)46-52.  -A.K. 

TETRAMORPH.  See  Seraphim. 

TETRAPYLON.  See  Arch,  Monumental. 

TETRARCHY  (rerpap^ía,  lit.  “rule  of  four”), 
system  of  government  proclaimed  by  Diocletian 
on  1  Mar.  293  with  the  addition  of  the  two  caesars, 
Constantius  Chlorus  and  Galerius  to  the  col- 
lege  of  two  augusti,  Diocledan  and  Maximian. 
The  members  of  the  tetrarchy  were  bound  by  des 
of  marriage  (Constantius  married  Theodora, 
daughter  of  Maximian,  while  Galerius  married 
Valeria,  daughter  of  Diocletian).  The  augusti,  as 
senior  emperors,  called  each  other  “brothers”  and 
the  caesars  “sons.”  Relationships  within  the  te- 
trarchy  were  further  characterized  by  the  divine 
protectors  of  the  augusti:  Jupiter  for  Diocletian, 
Hercules  for  Maximian.  This  reflected  the  divine 
order  in  which  Jupiter  commands  and  Hercules 
puts  his  wishes  into  effect;  the  caesars  were  incor- 
poratcd  into  this  system  and  giuupcd  mtu  thc 
Jovian  and  Herculian  “dynasties.”  Although  the 
theoretical  unity  of  the  empire  was  not  broken, 
each  member  of  the  tetrarchy  was  in  effect  re- 
sponsible  for  a  specific  area. 

As  men  who  rose  ín  the  army,  the  members  of 
the  tetrarchy  were  always  depicted  as  harsh  and 
strong,  with  thick  necks,  short-cropped  hair,  and 
stubbly  beards.  They  are  shown,  on  coins  and  in 
sculpture — such  as  the  porphyry  groups  now  in 
Venice  and  the  Vatican  (Kitzinger,  Mahing,  figs. 
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5,  8) — as  virtually  identical,  another  means  of 
emphasizing  the  unity  of  the  tetrarchy. 

Upon  his  abdication  in  305  Diocletian  planned 
to  continue  the  tetrarchy  through  the  elevation  of 
the  two  caesars  to  be  augusti  and  the  appointment 
of  Severus  and  Maximinus  Daia  as  caesars.  This 
failed  due  to  the  ambition  of  the  rulers’  natural 
sons,  Constantine  I  and  Maxentius.  The  Confer- 
ence  of  Carnuntum  in  308,  which  attempted  to 
restore  the  tetrarchy,  was  also  unsuccessful.  Al- 
though  the  tetrarchy  as  an  institution  did  not 
outlive  its  originator,  the  principle  of  the  division 
of  the  empire  into  distinct  geographical  spheres, 
each  with  its  own  ruler,  survived  until  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empire. 

lit.  Barnes,  Constantine  &  Eusetnus  8-12.  W.  Seston, 
Dioclétien  et  la  tétrarchie  (Paris  1946).  -T.E.G. 

TETRASTOON  ( TETpáaTtoop ),  a  huge  square  in 
Byzantion  surrounded  by  four  stoas  (porticoes). 
It  existed  at  least  at  the  time  of  Septimius  Severus, 
who  is  said  (Malal.  292.2—4)  to  have  added  to  it 
the  public  baths  of  Zeuxippos.  In  the  middle  of 
the  Tetrastoon  stood  a  statue  of  Helios.  Zosimos 
(Zosim.  bk. 2:31. 2— 3,  ed.  F.  Paschoud,  1:104.11- 
23)  relates  that  Constantine  I  erected  two  pagan 
shrines  there  dedicated  to  Rhea  and  to  Tyche. 
The  location  of  the  Tetrastoon  is  under  discus- 
sion:  according  to  Guilland  ( Topographie  2:3),  it 
lay  on  the  site  of  the  Basilike  Cistern  (see  Con- 
stantinople,  Monuments  of),  whereas  Mango 
suggests  that  it  coincided  in  part  with  the  Augus- 
taion  that  must  have  been  carved  out  of  it.  An- 
other  tetrastoon,  dedicated  to  St.  John,  was  built  in 
Alexandria  in  the  mid-5th  C.  (Theoph.  114.9— 
10). 

lit.  Mango,  Brazen  House  43-45.  Janin,  CP  byz.  i6f,  59. 

-M.J.,  A.K. 

TEVARIH-I  AL-I  OSMAN,  a  title  attached  to 
numerous  Turkish  chronicles  or  histories  that  re- 
count  the  fortunes  of  the  Ottoman  dynasty,  and 
literally  meaning  Historìes  of  the  House  of  Osman. 
Unless  otherwise  qualified,  it  commonly  desig- 
nates  one  of  the  first  of  these  texts,  an  anonymous 
collection  of  stories  or  legends  about  the  Osman- 
ogullari  from  Süleymançah  to  ca.  1420,  composed 
early  in  the  reign  of  Murad  II  (1421—51).  MSS  of 
this  Tevanh  in  its  original  form  do  not  survive, 
but  its  essential  content  can  be  established  by 


comparing  i6th-C.  recensions  (which  evidently 
preserve  the  original  form  without  major  inter- 
ventions)  wìth  the  i5th-C.  historians  A§iqpa§a- 
zade  and  Uruc  Beg,  who  likewise  relied  upon  it 
for  the  early  sections  of  their  works.  No  satisfac- 
tory  edition  of  this  Tevarih  exists  to  date,  and 
Giese’s  version  ( infra ) — although  still  fundamen- 
tal — must  be  used  with  caution. 

ed.  Die  Altosmanischen  Anonymen  Chroniken,  ed.  F.  Giese, 
2  vols.  (Breslau  1922,  Leipzig  1925),  with  Germ.  lr. 

lit.  V.  Ménage,  “The  Beginnings  of  Ouornan  Histo- 
riography,”  in  Lewis-Holt,  Histonans  171—73.  H.  ínalcik, 
‘The  Rise  of  Ottoman  Historiography,”  in  ibid.  152-59. 

— S.W.R. 

TEXTILES  (vfáo-fj.aTa).  Byz.  textiles  were  mainly 
of  linen  ( linon ),  wool  ( erion ),  and  silk.  Cotton 
( bambax ,  bambahina,  bambuìúna)  is  more  rarely 
mentioned  in  the  sources,  though  the  cultivation 
of  cotton  in  the  Peloponnesos  in  the  ì^th  and 
i5th  C.  is  attested  by  Plethon  (Analekten  der  mittel- 
und  neugriechischen  Literatur,  ed.  A.  Ellíssen,  vol. 
4.2  [Leipzig  1860;  rp.  1976]  56  and  101,  para. 
21).  These  textiles  were  produced  in  state  weaving 
establishments,  private  workshops,  and  individual 
households,  depending  on  their  type,  quality,  and 
use.  Alexandria  (and  Egypt  in  general)  and  Syria 
were  particularly  noted  for  textile  production  be- 
fore  they  fell  to  the  Arabs  in  the  7th  C.;  Thessa- 
lonike,  Corinth,  Thebes,  and  Athens  are  known 
to  have  had  important  textile  (esp.  silk)  weaving 
workshops  between  the  loth  and  i2th  C. 

Byz.  weavers  used  several  types  of  loom.  Only 
a  simple  loom  was  needed  for  the  common  linen 
and  woolen  cloth  (tabby)  and  tapestry  weaves. 
Patterned  compound  weaves,  preferred  for  silk 
but  also  used  for  wool,  were  made  on  a  drawloom 
with  a  pattern-making  mechanism.  Finished  woolen 
fabrics  could  also  be  fulled  by  fullers  (knapheis) 
before  being  made  into  clothing  by  tailors.  Few 
Byz.  weaving  implements  have  been  preserved,  as 
most  were  made  of  wood,  but  some  clay  spindle 
whorls,  bronze  spindle  hooks,  and  bronze  loom 
combs  have  been  found  at  Corinth  (Davidson, 
Minor  Objects,  nos.  1213-33).  Bronze  needles,  open- 
tip  thimbles,  and  clay  thread  spools  used  for  sew- 
ing  were  also  found  at  Corinth  (nos.  1234—98). 

A  wide  variety  of  textiles  is  recorded  in  the 
sources.  Besides  the  most  highly  valued  silks  and 
purple-dyed  cloths  (see  Blattion),  homespun 
woolens,  coarse  linens  (sabana),  and  fine  linen 
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cloths  ( lepte  othone)  are  also  mentioned  ( TheophCont 
199.22-200.1).  The  Byz.  also  manufactured  loop- 
pile  textiles  ( mallota  and  linomallotaria),  the  fleece- 
like  texture  of  which  made  them  particularly  suit- 
able  for  blankets  and  covers  ( P.Ant  I  44.8; 
TheophCont  318.15);  they  had  knotted  carpets 
(1 nakotapetes;  ibid.  319.16)  as  well. 

Ordinary  tunics  and  cloaks  were  made  of  plain 
linen,  woolen,  or  cotton  cloth,  while  silks,  often 
woven  with  gold  threads,  were  the  costume  of 
emperors,  the  imperial  household,  and  court  of- 
ficials.  Linen  was  needed  for  sails,  nets,  and  for 
other  commercial  and  military  uses.  Household 
towels,  coverings,  curtains,  and  such  were  made 
of  linen,  while  blankets,  coverlets,  and  cushions 
were  made  of  wool. 

Hangings,  curtains,  and  carpets  executed  in 
various  materials  and  techniques  were  a  regular 
component  of  domestic  and  official  architecture, 
both  secular  and  religious.  Curtains  fill  the  spaces 
between  columns  in  a  mosaic  representing  the 
palace  of  Theodoric  the  Great  in  S.  Apollinare 
Nuovo  in  Ravenna  (Volbach,  Early  Chnstian  Art, 
pl.152).  The  importance  of  textiles  in  an  architec- 
tural  context  is  revealed  in  the  endless  opening 
and  closing  of  curtains  around  the  emperor  and 
in  the  imperial  palace  as  recorded  in  the  De  cere- 
moniis.  Hangings  had  a  more  purely  decorative 
function.  Often  executed  in  tapestry  technique, 
hangings  were  particularly  suited  for  the  por- 
trayal  of  figural  subjects,  both  secular  (e.g.,  the 
Hestia  and  the  Nereid  tapestries  in  the  Dumbar- 
ton  Oaks  Collection,  Washington,  D.C.,  ca.6th  C.) 
and  religious  (e.g.,  the  Virgin  in  the  CIeveland 
Museum  of  Art,  ca.ôth  C.).  The  silk  tapestry  de- 
picting  a  triumphant  emperor  in  Bamberg  is  a 
rare  later  specimen  of  these  weavings  (ca.  early 
1  ìth  C.).  A  separate  category  of  textiles  comprised 
those  that  evolved  in  the  service  of  church  ritual: 
over  time,  various  altar  covers  and  other  liturgical 
cloths  such  as  the  aer,  antimension,  eiliton,  and 
endyte  acquired  distinctive  shapes  as  well  as  spe- 
cific  decoration. 

Decoration,  whether  in  the  form  of  ornamental 
designs  or  figural  composition  or  both,  was  an 
ìmportant  component  of  higher  quality  textiles. 
Besides  the  mechanically  produced  designs  of  the 
drawloom  weaving,  decoration  could  also  be 
painted,  achieved  through  resist  dying,  or  exe- 
cuted  in  such  ancient  textile  techniques  as  tapestry 
weaving  and  embroidery.  The  latter  technique 


was  particularly  favored  in  the  Palaiologan  pe- 
riod. 

One  of  the  most  noted  uses  of  Byz.  textiles,  esp. 
the  silks  produced  in  state  workshops,  was  as 
imperial  gifts,  regularly  distributed  on  specific 
official  occasions  (e.g.,  De  cer.  235.12—13,  258.5— 
6;  TheophCont  342.21)  or  sent  abroad  as  important 
instruments  of  foreign  policy. 

Byz.  textiles  have  not  fared  well.  Extant  ex- 
amples  are  scarce,  despite  the  prominence  of  tex- 
tiles  as  reflected  in  Byz.  written  sources  and  as 
depicted  in  works  of  art.  Early  textiles  (before  8th 
C.)  come  mainly  from  Egyptian  graves,  while  later 
textiles  (from  gth  C.  onward)  survive  primarily  in 
the  church  treasuries  of  Western  Europe;  most 
of  the  latter  are  silks.  Byz.  textiles  have  also  been 
found  in  Scandinavia  and  Eastern  Europe,  esp. 
Kiev. 

lit.  R.J.  Forbes,  Studies  in  Ancient  Technology 2,  vol.  4 
(Leiden  1964).  J.  Ebersolt,  Les  arts  somptuaires  de  Byzance 
(Paris  1923).  Kazhdan,  Dereunja  i  gorod  223-32.  W.F.  Vol- 
bach,  “Textiles,”  Athens  Cat.  460—85.  Idem,  Early  Decora- 
ttve  Textiles  (London  1969).  -A.G. 

TEXTUAL  CRITICISM  was  applied  both  to  sa- 
cred/theological  and  pagan  classical  texts.  The 
pre-  and  proto-Byz.  representatives  of  high  level 
scriptural  criticism  are  Origen  and  Jerome.  Tex- 
tual  criticism  gained  a  strong  impetus  during 
theological  disputes,  as  in  the  6th  C.,  when  the 
authenticity  of  pseudo-DiONYSios  the  Areopa- 
gite  was  questioned  by  Hypatios  of  Ephesus,  and 
esp.  during  the  Iconoclastic  controversy,  when  a 
number  of  forgeries  and  interpolations  were 
produced  and,  in  part,  rejected.  The  textual  stud- 
ies  of  the  earlier  period  were,  however,  ideological 
rather  than  philological;  even  Photios,  while  deal- 
ing  with  the  problem  of  forgery  (E.  Orth,  Photiana 
1  [Leipzig  1928]  1 2of),  applies  stylistic  rather  than 
purely  philological  criteria.  We  must  postulate, 
howevei ,  tlie  practicê  of  soinc  Lextüaî  cììlicìsìiì 
during  the  gth  and  ìoth  C.,  the  period  of  trans- 
literation  and  collection  of  texts  (e.g.,  the  Pal- 
atine  Anthology).  J.  Koder  ( JÖB  15  [1966]  182) 
suggests  that  Niketas  Stethatos  used  the  prin- 
ciples  of  textual  studies  by  introducing  emenda- 
tions  based  on  the  meter  when  editing  Symeon 
the  Theologian’s  hymns;  this  hypothesis  is,  how- 
ever,  open  to  discussion  (A.  Kazhdan,  VizVrem  34 
[1973]  286).  P.  Maas  ( Kleine  Schriften  [Munich 
1 973]  5*9)  considered  Eustathios  of  Thessalonike 
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as  a  textual  critic  of  a  high  order,  a  hypothesis 
refuted  by  Wilson  (infra  20  ìf). 

The  evidence  is  much  clearer  with  regard  to 
the  textual  studies  of  some  later  professional  phil- 
ologists,  Maximos  Planoudes,  Thomas  Magis- 
tros,  Manuel  Moschopoulos,  and  esp.  Deme- 
trios  Trirlinios.  They  understood  the  necessity 
of  using  several  MSS  for  an  edition  (an  idea  al- 
ready  expressed  by  John  Tzetzes)  and  correct 
metrical  principles  for  restitution  of  corrupted 
lines  of  Pindar,  the  tragedians,  and  Aristophanes; 
some  “correcdons”  were  extremely  felicitous  and 
have  survived  into  modern  editions;  others  were 
hopeless  failures.  It  is  not  always  clear  which 
emendations  belong  to  Byz.  critics  and  which  were 
drawn  from  ancient  works  now  lost. 

lit.  Wilson,  Scholars  230-64.  Hunger,  Lil.  2:59-77.  B. 
Schartau,  “Observations  on  the  Activities  of  the  Byzantine 
Grammarians  of  the  Palaeoiogian  Era,"  Cahiers  de  l'Institut 
du  Moyen-Age  grec  et  latin  4  (1970)  3-34.  -A.K. 

THALASSA  (0áÀao-<ra),  personification  of  the 
Sea,  a  female  figure  shown  standing  in  water  with 
an  oar  over  her  shoulder.  Found  most  commonly 
in  scenes  of  the  Crossing  of  the  Red  Sea,  she 
also  appears  as  the  counterpart  of  Earth  in  some 
images  of  the  Last  Judgment,  where  she  repre- 
sents  the  Sea  disgorging  its  dead  (Rev  20:13).  The 
Sea  is  still  represented  by  monsters  in  the  nth- 
C.  Paris,  B.N.  gr.  74,  but  in  this  same  century 
(e.g.,  in  a  fresco  in  the  Panagia  ton  Chalreon 
at  Thessalonike)  the  monsters  are  replaced  by 
Thalassa.  In  monumental  art  and  icons  of  the 
i3th—  i5th  C.,  Thalassa  may  be  shown  carrying  a 
boat,  seated  in  a  shell,  or  riding  a  dolphin.  She 
replaces  the  figure  of  Okeanos,  an  old  man  with 
crustaceans  in  his  hair  and  an  oar  in  his  hands, 
still  the  usual  personification  of  the  Sea  in  Late 
Antique  art  (Age  of  Spiril.,  nos.  130,  164).  In  Byz. 
painting  Okeanos  survived  only  as  a  partner  to 
the  figure  of  Jordan.  (See  also  Bythos.)  -a.C. 

THALELAIOS  (OaÀéÀaioç),  an  antecessor, 
probably  a  professor  at  the  law  school  of  Berytus, 
and  one  of  the  eight  addressees  of  the  Constitutio 
Omnem  of  Justinian  I  from  the  year  533.  He  pre- 
sumably  gave  lectures  on  the  Institutes  and  the 
Digest.  Of  his  cominentary  to  the  Codex  Justi- 
nianus,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
product  of  the  brief  period  of  state  legal  educa- 


tion  in  the  first  half  of  the  reign  of  Justinian  I,  a 
large  number  of  fragments  has  survived  in  the 
Basilira  (and  its  scholia)  as  well  as  elsewhere. 
According  to  general  consensus,  this  commentary 
formed  for  books  1—7  and  9—12  of  the  Codex  the 
basis  of  the  Basilika  text. 

lit.  Heìmbach,  Basil.  6:326  47-49,  72-78.  D.  Simon, 
“Aus  dem  Codexunterricht  des  Thalelaios,”  ZSavRom  86 
(1969)  334-83;  87  (1970)  315-94,  and  Revue  Internalionale 
des  Droits  de  l’Antiqmté 3  16  (1969)  283-308;  17  (1970)  273- 
311-  -A.S. 

THAMUGADI  (Ta/xoúyaStç;  mod.  Timgad,  in 
southeastern  Algeria).  After  Carthage  and  Lep- 
tis  Magna,  Thamugadi  provides  the  richest  epi- 
graphic  records  on  municipal  life  in  late  Roman 
North  Africa.  In  particular  the  inscription  called 
the  Album  of  Thamugadi  (368)  offers  indisputable 
evidence  of  the  survival  of  the  curial  class  and  its 
privileges  in  that  period.  The  emergence  of  Tha- 
mugadi  as  the  center  of  Donatism  in  the  late  4th 
and  early  5th  C.,  particularly  under  the  leadership 
of  Bp.  Optatus  (388-98),  who  appears  to  have 
usurped  civil  as  well  as  religious  authority,  seems 
to  have  marked  an  end  to  civic  generosity  on  the 
part  of  the  municipal  aristocracy,  since  from  this 
tìme  onward  there  is  little  epigraphic  evidence  of 
construction  or  repairs  to  public  monuments.  Sig- 
nifìcantly,  the  only  attested  building  erected  in 
this  period  was  the  vast  Donatist  cathedral  com- 
plex  to  the  west  of  the  city. 

Following  a  brief  occupation  by  the  Vandals, 
Thamugadi  was  sacked  and  emptied  of  its  inhab- 
itants  by  Mauri  tribes  from  the  nearby  Aures 
mountains  (late  5th  C.).  In  539  the  city  was  re- 
taken  by  the  Byz.  under  the  general  Solomon, 
who  claims  in  an  inscription  to  have  reconstructed 
the  city  (Pringle,  infra  326L  no.27).  The  principal 
element  of  the  revived  community  was  the  for- 
tress  (112  x  67  m)  erected  to  the  south  of  the 
old  urban  center;  its  primary  function  seeins  to 
have  been  to  guard  the  city  and  the  agriculturally 
rich  plain  surrounding  it  against  raids  by  the 
Mauri.  A  chapel  constructed  in  the  necropolis 
south  of  the  fortress  during  the  exarchate  of 
Gregory  (641-47)  by  John  the  Armenian,  dovx 
of  Tigisis,  is  the  last  monument  built  at  Thamu- 
gadi.  Nothing  else  is  known  of  the  city’s  history 
under  Byz.  rule. 

lit.  Lepelley,  Cités  2:444-76.  Pringle,  Defence  232-36. 
j.  Lassus,  La  forteresse  byiantine  de  Thamugadi,  vol.  1  (Paris 
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1981).  P.-A.  Février,  “Approches  récentes  de  I'Afrique  by- 
zantine,”  Reirue  de  l'Occident  Musulman  et  de  la  Méditerranée 
35  (1983)  23-34.  J.  Durliat ,  Les  dédicaces  d’ouurages  de  défense 
dans  l'Afnque  bymntine  (Rome  1981)47-53.  -R.B.H. 

THANTIA.  See  Umm  el-Jimal. 

THASOS  (öátroç),  island  in  the  northern  Aegean 
Sea  near  Christoupolis.  In  late  antiquity  Thasos 
was  assigned  either  to  Macedonia  I  (Hierokl.  640.9) 
or  Thrace  ( De  them.  1.57,  ed.  Pertusi  86).  In  the 
1 3th  C.  Thasos  was  a  Byz.  naval  base  against  the 
Latins  and  was  administered  by  a  doux.  Held  briefly 
by  the  Genoese  Tedisio,  the  nephew  of  Benedetto 
Zaccaria,  1307-13,  it  was  Byz.  from  1313  to 
ca.  1434,  when  it  fell  again  to  the  descendants  of 
Francesco  Gattilusio;  it  was  handed  over  to  the 
Turks  in  1455.  Part  of  the  island  was  given  by 
Mehmed  II  to  Demetrios  Palaiologos,  former  des- 
potes  of  the  Morea,  in  1460.  The  bishop  of  Thasos 
was  raised  to  archiepiscopal  status  by  Manuel  II 
(Notitiae  CP  18.157). 

Several  churches  of  the  4th— 6th  C.  have  been 
found,  both  in  the  ancient  city  center  (e.g.,  C. 
Delvoye,  BCH  75  [1951]  154—64)  and  elsewhere 
(A.K.  Orlandos,  ABME  7  [1951]  1—72;  P.  Le- 
merle,  Byiantion  23  [1953—54]  53 1  —43);  there  is 
a  double  basilica  at  Aliki,  one  dating  from  the 
early,  the  other  from  the  late  5th  C.  Quarries  at 
Aliki  yielded  a  blue-veined  marble,  easily  con- 
fused  with  that  from  Proronnesos,  which  was 
used  as  revetment  (Sodini  et  al.,  Alikì  I  81—137). 
Marble  production  on  a  large  scale  probably  con- 
tinued  until  the  Slavic  invasions.  Inscriptions  tes- 
tify  to  the  building  activity  of  the  Genoese  lords 
of  the  island  (Sodini-Kolokotsas,  Aliki  II). 

lit.  J.P.  Sodini,  Thasos  du  IVe  au  VIIe  siècle  (Paris  1975). 
Ch.  Bakirtzes,  “Ti  synebie  stis  arches  tou  70U  aiona  ste 
Thaso?”  Trito  symposio  Bymnlines  archaiologias  (Athens  1983) 
57f.  Miller,  Essays  288,  3306  -T.E.G.,  A.C. 

THEATER  ( dsarpop ).  The  performance  of  plays 
on  stage,  which  had  been  the  leading  form  of 
public  entertainment  in  antiquity,  died  out  in 
the  Byz.  era.  Theater  was  perceived  as  an  embod- 
imentof  immorality,  and  even  the  pagan  historian 
Zosimos  presented  Stilicho’s  infatuation  with  ac- 
tors  and  consequent  distraction  from  affairs  of 
state  as  a  crucial  factor  enabling  the  successful 
invasions  of  the  Goths.  By  the  end  of  the  7th  C. 


the  church  completely  banned  theater,  theatrical 
buildings  were  abandoned,  and  the  word  theatron 
came  to  denote  spectacles  in  the  Hippodrome  or 
a  literary  circle  in  which  rhetorical  works  were 
read  aloud.  The  late  Roman  church  tried  to  em- 
ploy  the  theater  as  a  means  of  spreading  Chris- 
tianity  (A.  Vogt,  Bymntion  6  [1931]  623-40),  but 
these  attempts  failed. 

Vestiges  of  theatrical  performances  survived, 
however.  Imperial  ceremonial  preserved  certain 
traits  of  theatricality,  and  popular  festivals  re- 
quired  the  participation  of  mimes,  jesters,  musi- 
cians,  dancers,  etc.  Theatrical  shows  served  not 
only  as  pure  entertainment,  but  also  could  be  used 
for  political  propaganda:  thus,  in  the  days  of 
Theophilos,  a  comic  skit  presented  by  actors  in 
the  Hippodrome  helped  to  topple  the  praipositos 
Nikephoros  (Janin,  CP  byz.  366).  In  literature, 
dialogue  contributed  to  the  dramatization  of  the 
narrative  (e.g.,  in  hymns  of  Romanos  the  Me- 
lode),  and  some  plays  for  reading  (e.g.,  Christos 
Paschon)  were  produced.  Liturgy  had  numer- 
ous  dramatic  features,  and  the  excessive  theatri- 
cality  of  the  church  service  was  frequently  criti- 
cized  by  strict  moralists.  In  the  i4th  and  i5th  C. 
there  was  apparently  a  revival  of  liturgical  drama, 
including  productions  of  the  story  of  the  Three 
Hebrews  in  the  Furnace. 

Theatrical  terminology  was  used  by  rhetori- 
cians:  Psellos  described  one  of  his  speeches  as  an 
agon  (contest)  between  him  and  the  object  of  his 
enkomion,  the  emperor,  who  like  the  sun  fìlled  the 
theatron  with  his  rays.  This  use  of  theatrical  ter- 
minology  continued  throughout  the  Palaiologan 
period  (Hunger,  Lit.  1:70,  2iof). 

lit.  W.  Puchner,  “To  Byzantino  Theatro,”  EKEE  11 
(1981-82)  169-274.  Idem,  “Zum  ‘Theater’  in  Byzanz:  Eine 
Zwischenbilanz,”  in  Fest  und  Alltag  in  Byzanz,  ed.  G.  Prinzing 
and  D.  Simon  (Munich  1990)  11-16.  M.  Velimirovic,  “Li- 
turgical  Drama  in  Byzantium  and  Russia,”  DOP  16  (1962) 
351-55.  A.  Kazhdan,  La  produzione  intellettuale  a  Bisamio 
(Naples  1983)  129-38.  -Ap.K.,  A.K. 

THEBAID  (817/3 oríç),  administratively,  the  south- 
ern  Egyptian  province  of  Upper  and  Lower  The- 
baid,  with  its  capital  at  Antinoöpolis;  in  an  ex- 
tended  sense,  used  to  designate  the  heartland  of 
Egyptian  monasticism  in  that  area,  centered  on 
the  Pachomian  settlement  of  Pbow  and  the  site 
of  Shenoute’s  White  Monastery  at  Sohag.  The 
area  of  Thebes  proper  (Luxor)  contained  several 
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Christian  settlements,  including  the  town  of  Jeme 
that  survived  into  the  8th  C.,  and  the  monastery 
of  St.  Phoebammon,  documented  by  numerous 
papyri.  The  Thebaid  was  the  center  of  the  stan- 
dard  literary  dialect  of  classical  Coptic  known  as 
Sahidic.  Its  dry  climate  preserved  the  Gnostic 
books  known  as  the  Nag  Hammadi  (Chenobos- 
kion)  codices. 

lit.  M.  Rrause,  “Das  christliche  Theben:  Neuere  Ar- 
beiten  und  Funde,”  BSAC  24  (1982)  21-33. 

-L.S.B.MacC. 


THEBES  (Qf)/ 3ai),  name  of  several  cities  in  the 
Mediterranean  region. 

Thebes  in  Egypt,  the  former  capital  of  an- 
cient  Egypt  that  became  in  the  late  Roman  period 
a  center  of  monastic  development  (see  Thebaid). 
The  Byz.  had  but  a  vague  perception  of  Thebes; 
Theophanes  mentions  it  as  a  region  where  the 
poleis  of  Obousiris  and  Koptos  were  located 
(Theoph.  6.24).  Tzetzes,  however,  often  speaks  of 
Egyptian  Thebes.  -T.E.G. 

Thebes  in  Boeotia.  In  the  late  Roman  period 
Thebes  was  a  stronghold  that  successfully  resisted 
Alaric.  Its  fortifications  were  restored  by  Justin- 
ian  I  (Prokopios,  Buildings  4.3.5).  Excavations  have 
revealed  an  Early  Christian  and  Byz.  cemetery, 
the  date  not  being  defined  more  precisely  (A. 
Keramopoullos,  Archaiologikon  Deltion  tou  Hypour- 
geiou  ton  Ekklesion  kai  tes  Demosiou  Ekpaideuseos  10 
[1926]  124—36).  Thereafter  the  political  history 
of  Thebes  is  unknown  until  the  1  ìth  C.,  although 
the  city  is  named  in  notitiae  as  an  autocephalous 
archbishopric  of  Hellas  by  the  late  8th— early  gth 
C.  ( Notitiae  CP  2.79)  and  a  metropolitan  see  from 
the  ìoth  C.  (8.63). 

Skylitzes  reports  that  the  troops  of  Deljan 
reached  Thebes  in  1040  and  there  won  a  victory 
over  the  Byz.;  a  great  number  of  Thebans  per- 
ished  when  they  tried  to  escape  (Skyl.  411.54- 
57).  In  the  i2th  C.  Thebes  appears  as  an  impor- 
tant  center  of  the  silk  industry.  Roger  II  of  Sicily 
sacked  the  city  in  1147  and  carried  off  many 
artisans,  but  the  industry  continued  to  flourish. 
Thebes  supplied  the  court  with  silk  garments  and 
the  Seljuks  refused  to  accept  any  silk  fabrics  ex- 
cept  those  made  at  Thebes;  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
counted  2,000  Theban  Jews  engaged  in  silk  pro- 
duction;  Tzetzes  praised  the  skill  of  the  local  women 


silk  weavers  (Kazhdan,  Dereunja  i  gorod  231).  By 
the  i2th  C.  Thebes  became  the  residence  of  the 
strategos  of  Hellas.  From  the  1 2th  C.  the  Venetians 
and  Genoese  had  trading  colonies  in  the  city. 

In  1204  Thebes  was  taken  by  Leo  Sgouros,  but 
it  soon  came  under  Frankish  domination.  It  was 
given  first  to  Boniface  of  Montferrat  and  then 
to  Othon  de  la  Roche,  lord  of  Athens  (1205—25); 
Thebes  became  the  residence  of  powerful  barons, 
most  prominent  of  whom  was  Nicholas  II  de  St. 
Omer,  lord  of  half  of  Thebes  (1258-94)  and  bailie 
of  Achaia,  married  to  Anna  Angelina  Komnene, 
daughter  of  Michael  II  of  Epiros.  Nicholas  rebuilt 
the  walls  and  constructed  a  castle  after  1287.  In 
1311  Thebes  fell  to  the  Catalan  Grand  Company 
that  destroyed  the  castle  of  St.  Omerin  1331.  The 
Turks  devastated  the  surrounding  territory  in 
1 339/40,  and  in  1378  it  came  under  the  control 
of  the  Acciajuoli  (G.T.  Dennis,  OrChrP  26  [1960] 
42—60),  who  ruled  the  city  until  the  Ottomans 
took  it  ca.i456. 

Literary  sources  praise  the  wealth  of  the  castle 
of  St.  Omer  and  mention  an  epíscopal  palace  and 
many  churches.  Of  these  there  survive  only  a 
rectangular  tower  that  was  probably  the  donjon 
of  the  castle  and  the  Church  of  St.  Gregory  of 
Nazianzos,  apparently  constructed  as  a  private 
chapel  in  872/3  (G.A.  Soteriou,  ArchEph  [1924]  1- 
26).  S.  Symeonoglou  ( infra  164)  identified  up  to 
20  churches  in  the  city  as  Byz.  in  origin. 

A  bishop  of  Thebes  is  attested  at  the  councils 
of  Nicaea  and  Serdica  in  the  4th  C.  He  was  arch- 
bishop  by  the  late  8th— early  gth  C.  ( Notitiae  CP 
2.79)  and  metropolitan  by  the  ìoth  C.  (8.63). 

(For  Thebes  in  Phthiotis,  see  Nea  Anchialos.) 

lit.  TIB  1:269-71.  S.  Symeonoglou,  The  Topography  of 
Thebes  (Princeton  1985)  156-70.  A.  Rominis,  Episkopikoi 
katalogoi  Thebon  (Athens  1968).  — T.E.G. 

THEBES,  CADASTER  OF,  a  unique  document 
(probably  of  the  second  half  of  the  1  ìth  C.)  con- 
sisting  of  fragments  of  an  isokodikon,  an  official 
copy  of  a  state  cadaster  in  the  form  of  a  kodix. 
The  fragments  contain  the  description  of  45  sti- 
CHOI,  giving  the  names  of  individual  taxpayers, 
the  amount  of  the  tax,  and  cases  of  tax  alleviation: 
klasmata  and  sympatheial  The  taxpayers  are 
predominantly  middle-ranked  notables  character- 
ized  as  archontes,  protospatharioi,  spatharokandidatoi, 
komites,  droungarioi,  protokankellanoi,  and  other  ti- 
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tles.  Only  once  is  a  taxpayer  characterized  as  pto- 
chos  (p.  18.66).  Although  the  region  described  is 
the  area  of  Boeotian  Thebes,  the  taxpayers  come 
not  only  from  Thebes  but  also  Athens,  Euripos, 
and  even  Avlon. 

Svoronos  asserted  that  the  Cadaster  of  Thebes 
depicted  a  traditional  Byz.  rural  community  no 
different  from  that  presented  in  the  Treatise  on 
Taxation  (ed.  Dölger).  Lemerle  ( infra  198)  ac- 
knowledges  that  in  the  cadaster  one  can  see  “a 
reflection  of  social  change,”  but  he  also  insists  on 
the  continuity  of  the  rural  community  composed 
of  independent  peasants,  basing  his  arguinent  in 
part  on  the  omission  of  any  reference  to  pro- 
asteion  and  pronoia. 

ed.  N.  Svoronos,  “Recherches  sur  le  cadastre  byzantin 
et  la  fiscalité  aux  XIe  et  XII'  siècles:  le  cadastre  de  Thèbes," 
BCH  83  (1959)  1-166. 

lit.  Lemerle,  Agr.Hist.  193-200.  A.  Kazhdan,  “Kritiíes- 
kie  zametki  po  povodu  izdanij  vizantijskich  pamjatnikov,” 
VizVrem  18  (1961)  275-82.  -A.K. 

THEFT  ( KhoTTri ).  Common  in  Byz.,  ordinary 
thieves  were  active  at  night  along  with  prostitutes 
and  murderers,  according  to  a  proverb  cited  by 
Stephen  Sachlires  (Koukoules,  Bios  3:209);  they 
also  frequented  public  bathhouses,  at  any  rate  in 
the  4th-6th  C.  The  Farmer’s  Law  testifies  to  the 
existence  of  thieves  in  the  countryside;  both  ag- 
ricultural  tools  and  flocks  as  well  as  horses  and 
weapons  were  at  risk.  Hagiographical  texts  often 
relate  cases  of  theft  in  monasteries.  Special  cate- 
gories  of  theft  were  burglary  at  the  scene  of  a 
fire,  robbery  of  wrecked  ships,  sacrilege,  and 
grave-robbing  as  well  as  seizing  and  selling  peo- 
ple  into  slavery.  Robbers  could  act  in  an  organized 
manner,  as  in  the  case  of  bandits  and  apelatai  or 
the  attack  of  nobles  upon  their  neighbors.  To 
protect  property  from  thieves  the  Byz.  used  lochs 
and  dogs,  as  well  as  magic  signs;  magical  means 
(e.g.,  the  magic  eye  drawn  on  a  wall)  were  used 
to  discover  the  thief  as  well.  The  state  maintained 
night  guards  and  night  police;  in  i4th-C.  Trebi- 
zond  night  heralds  existed  (H.  Grégoire,  BZ  18 
[1909]  493f)- 

While  Justinianic  law  considered  theft  primarily 
as  a  private  delict  and  tried  to  satisfy  the  victim 
with  the  return  of  his  property  or  its  cash  value 
(sometimes  multiplied),  the  Ecloga  elaborated 
the  idea  of  the  thief’s  responsibility  before  the 
state;  accordingly,  the  penalty  was  not  only  a 


fine,  but  also  flogging  and  mutilation  of  limbs 
(Zachariä,  Geschichte  339O.  The  church,  at  least 
from  the  ìoth  C.,  imposed  on  thieves  severe  fasts, 
compulsory  almsgiving,  and  exclusion  from  com- 
munion  for  one  or  two  years. 

lit.  Ph.  Koukoules,  R.  Guilland,  “Voleurs  et  prisons  à 
Byzance,”  REGr  61  (1948)  1 19—27.  Troianos,  Poinalios  23— 
29,  107-16.  -A.K. 


THEKLA  (0ÉR\a),  “the  first  martyr  among  the 
women  and  an  apostìe”;  according  to  legend,  born 
in  Ikonion,  died  near  Seleukeia,  Cilicia,  at  age  90; 
major  feastday  24  Sept.  The  legend  of  Thekla 
was  known  before  the  end  of  the  2nd  C.  Despite 
criticism  (esp.  by  Tertullian)  it  became  popular, 
representing  a  type  of  Christian  romance.  Its  core 
is  the  story  of  an  extremely  beautiful  woman  who 
rejected  her  family  and  suitors,  despised  her  body, 
and  followed  an  apostle  (Paul)  in  whom  she  saw 
the  embodíment  of  Christianity.  The  Acta  Pauli  et 
Theclae  describe  her  travels,  chaste  adventures, 
and  miracles:  she  was  placed  in  a  burning  pyre, 
but  rain  extinguished  the  flames;  wild  beasts  in 
the  arena  did  not  harm  her.  She  is  the  only 
nonbiblical  figure  included  in  the  Commendatío 
ANIMAE. 

An  anonymous  5th-C.  author  wrote  the  Mira- 
cles  of  Thekla;  the  text  has  been  wrongly  at- 
tributed  to  Basil  of  Seleureia,  whereas  the  au- 
thor  was,  in  fact,  hostile  toward  Basil  (G.  Dagron, 
AB  92  [1974]  5—11)-  The  miracles  worked  by 
Thekla  are  categorized  by  Dagron  (infra  i02f)  as 
those  of  healing,  of  illusion,  of  foresight,  of  re- 
ward,  and  of  vengeance.  She  acted  as  the  protec- 
tor  of  her  home  town  Hagia  Thekla  (Meriamlir), 
near  Seleukeia,  and  accordingly  the  Miracles  are 
an  important  source  for  reconstructing  the  life  of 
a  small  provincial  town.  The  author  concentrates 
on  the  urban  population,  and  no  inhabitant  of 
the  countryside  is  described  in  aiiy  dciaiì,  in  ad- 
dition  to  the  townsmen,  only  the  Isaurians,  whom 
the  author  treats  as  bandits,  play  any  role.  Among 
the  townspeople  he  focuses  primarily  on  physi- 
cians,  rhetoricians,  soldiers,  and  clergy  rather  than 
on  artisans;  typical  urban  entertainments  are 
mentioned,  such  as  theai,  nocturnal  spectacles. 

Representation  in  Art.  Images  of  Thekla  among 
the  beasts  of  the  arena  appear  on  ampullae  of 
the  6th~7th  C.  from  Egypt  (Age  of  Spirit.,  no.516). 
Later  portraits  stress  her  connection  with  Paul  in 
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that  she  carries  a  book,  the  attribute  of  the  apos- 
tles.  MSS  of  the  menologion  of  Symeon  Meta- 
phrastes  are  sometimes  illustrated  with  a  narra- 
tive  scene:  her  encounter  with  the  beasts,  or  her 
final  disappearance  into  a  cleft  in  the  rock. 

sources.  Vie  et  Miracles  de  s.  Thècle,  ed.  G.  Dagron  (Brus- 
sels  1978). 

lit.  BHG  1710-1728.  C.  Holzhey,  Die  Thekla-Akten 
(Munich  1905).  A.J.  Festugière,  “Les  énigmes  de  s.  Thècle,” 
CRAI  (1968)  58—63.  C.  Nauerth,  R.  Warns,  Thekla.  Ihre 
Bilder  m  der  frühchnstlichen  Kunst  (Wiesbaden  1981).  A. 
Ja.Kakovkin,  “Koptskij  tkanyj  medal’on  s  isobraíeniem  mu- 
èenièestva  sv.  Fekly,”  VizVrem  42  (1981)  139—42.  R.  Warns, 
“Weitere  Darstellungen  der  heiligen  Thekla,”  Studien  zur 
frühchristlichen  Kunst,  vol.  2  (Wiesbaden  1986)  75-137-  Sa- 
copoulo,  Asinou  85—87.  J.  Leibbrand,  LCI  8:432-36. 

-A.K.,  N.P.S. 


THEME  ( OéfAot ),  term  for  a  military  division  and 
for  a  territorial  unit  administered  by  a  strategos 
who  combined  both  military  and  civil  power.  The 
etymology  and  origin  of  the  term  is  under  dis- 
cussion.  J.  Howard-Johnston  (in  Maistor  189—97) 
suggested  an  Altaic  origin  for  the  word — from 


lümän,  “ten  thousand  men”;  however,  Constantine 
VII  explicitly  affirms  that  the  word  is  Greek, 
originating  from  thesis.  N.  Oikonomides  ( ZRVI  16 
[ 1 975]  50  believes  it  was  equivalent  to  katalogos, 
the  list  of  soldiers.  The  date  of  the  appearance  of 
the  term  thema  is  also  a  subject  of  controversy:  G. 
Ostrogorsky  (Byzantion  23  [1953/4]  55)  asserted 
that  the  term  existed  in  622,  when  Theophanes 
describes  the  arrival  of  Herakleios  in  “the  lands 
(chorai)  of  themes”;  according  to  Pertusi  (infra  39), 
the  southern  themes  were  created  after  634,  the 
northern  ones  after  679.  The  nature  of  this  ad- 
ministrative  change  and  its  social  character  are 
also  far  from  clear:  Ostrogorsky  argued  that  Hera- 
kleios  created  the  theme  when  he  introduced  a 
new  type  of  army,  that  of  the  farmer-soldiers  who 
were  granted  stratiotira  rtemata;  they  formed 
the  backbone  of  Byz.,  until  destroyed  by  the  feu- 
dal  development  of  the  1  ìth  C.  Rarayannopulos, 
on  the  other  hand,  insists  that  there  was  no  single 
reform,  but  “an  organic  development”  from  the 
6th  C.  onward,  that  had  only  administrative,  not 
social,  implications.  Lilie  accepts  the  idea  of  or- 
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ganic  development  but  thinks  that  the  crucial  steps 
took  place  in  the  mid-8th  C. 

In  any  case,  it  appears  that  by  the  end  of  the 
7th  C.  the  major  part  of  Byz.  territory  was  orga- 
nized  in  large  units  (unlike  the  Justinianic  system 
of  small  provinces),  with  the  military  commander 
functioning  simultaneously  as  civil  administrator 
and  judge;  the  example  of  the  exarchates  defi- 
nitely  played  a  part  in  this  process.  The  earliest 
themes  were  Armeniaron,  Opsirion,  Anatoli- 
kon,  and  Thrace.  W.  Kaegi  ( JÖB  16  [1967]  39- 
53)  argues  that  the  theme  system  did  not  contrib- 
ute  to  the  strengthening  of  defense  against  the 
Arabs  and  Bulgarians:  by  the  beginning  of  the 
8th  C.,  the  themes  were  centers  of  revolts,  and 
the  strategoi  of  themes  became  pretenders  to  the 
throne.  The  task  of  the  central  government  in  the 
8th-gth  C.  was  to  diminish  the  power  of  large 
themes;  they  were  divided  into  smaller  units.  The 
revolt  of  Thomas  the  Slav  in  the  early  gth  C. 
was  the  last  major  mutiny  of  themes.  By  the  1  ìth 
C.  the  unity  of  thematic  administration  was  dis- 
solved,  and  civil  governors  ( krítai ,  later  praitors) 


slowly  replaced  military  commanders.  The  col- 
lapse  of  the  themes  became  reality  by  the  last 
quarter  of  the  i2th  C.  (J.  Herrin,  DOP  29  [1975] 
253~ 84)-  The  system  of  themes  nevertheless  ex- 
isted  in  the  empire  of  Nicaea  (Angold,  Byz.  Gov- 
ernment  243-49)  and  'n  Epiros  (D.  Angelov,  BS 
12  [ 1 95 1  ]  56-74).  and  the  term  was  used,  esp.  for 
territorial  fiscal  units,  until  the  end  of  the  empire 
(e.g.,  Docheiar.,  no.56.5-6  [a.  1418];  Lavra  3, 
no. 165.9-10  [1420]). 

lit.  A.  Pertusi,  La  formation  des  thèmes  bymnlins  (Munich 
*95®)-  J-  Karayannopulos,  Die  Entstehung  der  byiantìnischen 
Themenordnung  (Munich  1959).  R.J.  Lilie,  “Die  zweihun- 
dertjährige  Reform,”BS  45  (1984)  27-39,  190-201.  J.V.A. 
Fine,  “Basil  II  and  the  Decline  of  the  Theme  System,” 
Studia  slavico-byzantina  et  mediaevalia  Europensia,  vol.  1  (Sofia 
1989)  44-47-  f-  Dölger,  “Zur  Ableitung  des  byzantinischen 
Verwaltungsterminus  thema,”  Historia  4  (1955)  189-98. 

-A.K. 

THEMISTIOS  (Oe/tu'crrtoç),  one  of  the  first  pagan 
rhetoricians  to  make  a  successful  career  under 
Christian  emperors;  born  Paphlagonia  or  Con- 
stantinople  ca.317,  died  ca.388.  Apart  from  wide 
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travel  on  oí'ficial  and  court  business  (including  a 
visit  to  Rome  in  357  for  the  vicennalia  of  Constan- 
tius  II),  he  passed  his  life  ín  Constantinople.  His 
combination  of  eloquence,  level-headed  Neopla- 
tonism,  unfanatic  paganism,  and  timeserving 
brought  him  to  imperial  attention  and  favor  more 
comprehensively  than  Libanios,  with  whom  he 
enjoyed  a  sometimes  stormy  friendship;  Gregory 
of  Nazianzos  was  also  a  correspondent  of  his. 
Theodosios  I  crowned  his  career  in  384  by  ap- 
pointing  him  prefect  of  the  capital  and  entrusting 
to  him  the  education  of  his  son  Arltadios.  The 
notice  of  Photios  (Bibl.,  cod.74)  attests  to  his  Byz. 
popularity. 

The  vital  theme  of  his  34  extant  speeches,  esp. 
those  concerned  with  Constantius  II,  Valentinian 
I,  Gratian,  and  Theodosios,  is  a  Neoplatonically 
conceived  perfect  ruler,  guided  by  divine  and 
philosophic  principles.  His  philosophic  essays  On 
Virtue  (extant  in  Syriac)  and  On  the  Soul  (adduced 
by  Stobaios)  are  natural  pendants  to  these.  His 
Aristotelian  paraphrases  (H.  Blumenthal,  Hermes 
107  [1979]  168—82),  of  which  some  survive  only 
in  Hebrew,  are  more  industrious  than  original; 
those  on  Plato  (lost,  though  known  to  Photios) 
might  have  been  better. 

ed.  Orationes  quae  supersant,  ed.  H.  Schenld,  G.  Downey, 
A.F.  Norman,  3  vols.  (Leipzìg  1965-74).  Aristotelian  para- 
phrases — CAC,  vol.  5,  in  6  pts.  (Berlin  1899-1903). 

lit.  G.  Dagron,  “L  empire  romain  d’Orient  au  IVe  siècle 
et  les  traditions  politiques  de  l’hellénisme:  le  témoignage 
de  Themistios,”  TM  3  (1968)  1-242.  Rennedy,  Rhetonc  32— 
35.  G.  Downey,  “Themistius’  First  Oration,”  GRBS  1  (1958) 
49—69.  L.H.  Daly,  “Themistius’  Refusal  of  Magistracy,” 
Byrantion  53  (1983)  164—212.  -B.B. 

THEODAHAD  (ÖeuSáros'),  Ostrogothic  king 
(from  2  Oct.  534);  died  Dec.  536  on  the  way  from 
Rome  to  Ravenna.  Theodoric’s  nephew,  Theo- 
dahad  was  a  rich  landowner  in  Etruria,  notorious 
for  his  greed.  Inexperienced  in  warfare,  he  showed 
an  interest  in  Platonic  philosophy.  He  planned  in 
533/4  to  hand  over  the  whole  of  Etruria  to  the 
emperor,  to  whom  he  was  loyal,  in  exchange  for 
money,  a  senatorial  title,  and  a  mansion  in  Con- 
stantinople.  His  cousin  Amalasuntha  raised  him 
to  be  consors  regni  after  the  death  of  her  son 
Athalaric  and  Theodahad’s  recognition  of  her  as 
regent.  The  conflict  between  Amalasuntha  and 
Theodahad  ended  in  the  queen’s  exile  and  mur- 
der;  together  with  Theodahad’s  support  of  the 
anti-Byz.  Pope  Silverius  (536-37),  these  events 


served  as  the  cause  of  Justinian’s  invasion.  Theo- 
dahad  had  no  clear  idea  of  defense,  sent  envoys 
to  Constantinople  apologizing  for  his  conduct 
and  even  promised  to  cede  his  throne  to  Justinian. 
When  Byz.  armies  invaded  Dalmatia,  Sicily,  and 
Calabria  and  Belisarios  occupied  Naples,  the 
Goths  elected  Vitiges  as  their  king.  Theodahad 
fled  to  Ravenna,  but  was  murdered. 

lit.  Wolfram,  Goths  337-42.  PLRE  2:10676  Burns 
Ostro-Goths  93-95.  E.  Chrysos,  “Die  Amaler-Herrschaft  in 
Italien  und  das  Imperium  Romanum,”  Byiantion  51  (1981) 
433-474-  -W.E.R.,  A.K. 


THEODORA  (personal  name).  See  Theodore. 

THEODORA  (Öeoòùpa),  empress;  wife  of  Justi- 
nian  I;  born  Constantinople  or  Paphlagonia  03.497, 
died  Constantinople  28  June  548,  perhaps  of  gan- 
grene  (J.  Fitton,  Byiantion  46  [1976]  119)  or  can- 
cer  (J.  Rörbler,  Janus  61  [1974]  15-22).  She  was 
allegedly  one  of  three  daughters  of  Akakios,  an 
animal  keeper  of  the  Green  faction.  Theodora 
spent  some  time  as  an  actress  in  Alexandria  and 
Antioch  and  reportedly  bore  a  son  before  she  met 
Justinian  I  ca.520.  She  married  him  in  525  and 
was  proclaimed  augusta  1  Apr.  527.  Theodora 
had  strong  religious  interests,  favored  Monophy- 
sitism,  endowed  monasteries,  churches,  orphan- 
ages,  and  hospitals,  and  took  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare  and  the  rehabilitation  of  former  prostitutes. 
She  vigorously  participated  in  the  decision  to  re- 
sist  Nika  rioters,  stiffening  the  resolve  of  Justi- 
nian.  She  contrived  the  removal  of  John  of 
Cappadocia  and  Pope  Silverius  (536—37)  and  pres- 
sured  Justinian  to  remove  Pope  Vigilius. 

The  best-known  extant  representation  of  Theo- 
dora  is  the  wall  mosaic  in  S.  Vitale,  Ravenna; 
some  authorities  accept  a  marble  bust  in  Milan  as 
her  portrait  (Age  of  Spirìt.,  no.27).  Prokopios  of 
Caesarea  scurrilously  and  inaccurately  depicts  her 
in  his  Secret  History;  his  charges  about  her  sinister 
influence  cannot  be  verified.  Her  role  as  an  ad- 
viser  on  political  and  religious  policies  is  difficult 
to  ascertain,  but  Rubin  (Zeit.  Justinians  1:1130 
assumed  that  her  role  was  significant.  John  of 
Ephesus  praised  her  for  her  Monophysite  sym- 
pathies  and  for  her  sponsorship  of  Jacob  Bara- 
daeus  (PO  19: 153O.  She  was  buried  in  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Apostles. 
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Theodora.  The  empress  and  her  retinue;  mosaic,  6th  C.  South  wall  of  the  apse  of 
the  Church  of  San  Vitale,  Ravenna. 


lit.  Cameron,  Procopius  67—83.  R.  Browning,  Justinian 
and  Theodora  (London  1987)  38-41,  128-31.  Stein,  HLsloire 
2:235—39,  385-88,  623—25.  H.G.  Beck,  Kaiserin  Theodora 
und  Prokop  (Munich-Zurich  1986)89-158.  -W.E.R. 

THEODORA,  wife  of  Theophilos,  empress  (842— 
56),  and  saint;  born  Ebissa  in  Paphlagonia,  died 
after  867.  The  daughter  of  a  droungarius  or  tour- 
marches  Marinos  and  Theoktiste  Phlorina 
(TheophCont  89.15-19),  she  was  of  Armenian  de- 
scent  (P.  Charanis,  BS  22  [1961]  207O.  Perhaps 
on  12  May  821  (E.W.  Brooks,  BZ  10  [1901]  540— 
45),  but  more  likely  on  5  June  830  (W.  Treadgold, 
GRBS  16  [1975]  325-41),  Theodora  was  married 
to  Theophilos  after  a  bride  show  and  crowned 
empress  shortly  thereafter.  Together  they  had 
five  daughters — Thekla,  Anna,  Anastasia,  Pul- 
cheria,  Maria — and  two  sons,  Constantine  and 


Michael  III.  After  the  death  of  Theophilos  in 
842,  she  served  as  regent  for  Michael  but  the 
eunuch  Theortistos  effectively  held  power. 

A  devout  iconophile,  Theodora  reportedly 
venerated  icons  despite  the  disapproval  of  Theo- 
philos;  she  secured  the  release  from  prison  of  the 
painter  Lazaros.  Yet  she  consented  to  the  resto- 
laLÌon  of  icons  in  Mar.  843  oniy  after  being  as- 
sured  that  Theophilos  would  not  be  condemned: 
she  vowed  that  he  had  repented  on  his  deathbed. 
She  approved  the  election  of  Patr.  Ignatios  and 
the  persecution  of  the  Paulicians.  Her  brother, 
Caesar  Bardas,  reportedly  convinced  Michael  to 
dethrone  her  by  saying  that  she  planned  to  marry 
Theoktistos  or  else  marry  him  to  one  of  her 
daughters  (R.  Guilland,  REB  29  [1971]  49).  She 
was  formally  deposed  on  15  Mar.  856  but  contin- 
ued  to  live  in  the  palace  until  858,  when  she  and 
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her  daughters  were  eventually  sent  to  the  mon- 
astery  of  Gastria,  despite  the  refusal  of  Ignatios 
to  tonsure  them.  Michael  may  have  released  her 
a  few  years  later  and  allowed  her  to  play  a  cere- 
monial  role.  She  died  sometime  after  the  accession 
of  Basil  I  and  was  buried  in  the  Gastria  monastery 
(P.  Grierson,  DOP  16  [1962]  57).  Her  vita  was 
written  soon  after  her  death;  it  served  as  a  source 
for  George  Hamartolos.  She  is  commemorated 
on  11  Feb.  for  her  role  in  the  Triumph  of  Or- 
THODOXY. 

SOURCE.  A.  Markopoulos,  “Bios  tes  autokrateiras  Theo- 
doras  (BHG  1731),”  Symmeikta  5  (1983)  249-85. 

lit.  D.  Stiernon,  Bibl.  sanct.  12  (Rome  1969)  222-24. 
Bury,  ERE  154-61.  -P.A.H. 

THEODORA,  third  daughter  of  Constantine 
VIII,  co-empress  (with  her  sister  Zoe)  21  Apr.- 
12  June  1042,  sole  empress  1055—56;  died  Con- 
stantinople  31  Aug.  1056.  Early  in  the  reign  of 
Romanos  III,  she  was  charged  with  complicity  in 
conspiracies  of  Prousianos  and  Constantine  Di- 
OGENEs;  Zoe  forced  her  into  the  Petrion  convent 
in  Constantinople.  The  Madrid  Skylitzes  MS  rep- 
resents  this  expulsion  from  the  palace  and  con- 
finement  in  the  monastery  (Grabar-Manoussacas, 
Skylitzès,  nos.  487,  498).  On  19  Apr.  1042  the 
populace,  guided  by  senators  and  Patr.  Alexios 
Stoudites,  rebelled  against  Michael  V  and  drew 
Theodora  forth;  she  was  crowned  in  Hagia  So- 
phia  shortly  after  midnight  on  20  April.  After 
Michael  fled,  she  joined  Zoe  in  the  palace.  At  her 
insistence,  Michael  was  blinded.  Theodora  then 
shared  Zoe’s  rule  and  remained  in  the  palace  after 
the  accession  of  Constantine  IX.  Her  image  to- 
gether  with  those  of  Zoe  and  the  emperor  in  the 
Chrysostom  MS,  Sinai  gr.  364,  enables  one  to  date 
this  book  not  later  than  three  months  after  Con- 
stantine’s  coronation  (12  June  1042).  At  his  death 
she  claimed  the  throne  as  the  last  member  of  the 
Macedonian  Dynasty.  She  ruled  authoritatively. 
Her  appointment  of  clerics,  deemed  a  masculine 
privilege,  aroused  the  enmity  of  Patr.  Michael  I 
Keroularios.  Leo  Paraspondylos  was  her  chief 
minister  and  Michael  Psellos  alleges  he  advised 
her.  When  the  general  Bryennios  brought  his 
army  to  Chrysopolis,  her  supporters  seized  and 
exiled  him.  As  Theodora  lay  dying,  she  consented 
to  her  officials’  choice  of  Michael  VI.  Psellos 
described  her  as  placid  and  miserly,  but  given  to 
chattering. 


lit.  H.  Mädler,  Theodora,  Michael  Stratiotikos,  Isaak  Kom- 
nenos.  Ein  Stück  bymntinischer  Kaisergeschichte  (Plauen  im 
Vogtland  1894)  17—27,  rev.  P.  Bezobrazov,  VizVrem  2  (1895) 
2336  Skabalanovif,  Gosudarstvo  50-52,  68-71. 

-C.M.B.,  A.C. 

THEODORA  OF  ARTA,  saint;  born  Thessaly, 
died  Arta  ca.  1270?;  feastday  11  March.  Daughter 
of  the  sebastokrator  John  Petraliphas,  she  married 
Michael  II  Romnenos  Douras  of  Epiros  ca.1230 
and  moved  to  Arta.  According  to  her  vita,  Michael 
soon  took  a  mistress  and  banished  Theodora  from 
Arta,  even  though  she  was  pregnant  with  their 
first  child,  the  future  Nirephoros  I  Romnenos 
Douras  of  Epiros.  After  enduring  five  years  of 
exile  and  poverty  without  complaint,  she  was  fi- 
nally  recalled  by  Michael,  who  repented  of  his 
adultery.  After  their  reconciliation,  the  couple 
produced  five  more  children. 

Theodora  is  reputed  to  have  influenced  Epirot 
policy.  She  favored  rapprochement  first  with  the 
empire  of  Nicaea  and  later  with  the  restored  Pa- 
laiologan  dynasty  in  Constantinople.  Famed  for 
her  piety  and  virtue,  she  founded  the  nunnery  of 
St.  George  (now  the  Church  of  St.  Theodora)  at 
Arta  and  took  the  habit  there  after  her  husband’s 
death.  Her  tomb  (Grabar,  Sculptures  II,  no.  152)  in 
the  monastic  church  bears  carved  portraits  of 
Theodora  and  Nikephoros;  it  was  reputedly  the 
site  of  many  healing  miracles.  The  monk  Job 
wrote  her  short  vita  (BHG  1736)  in  the  late  i3th 
C.  (L.I.  Vranouses,  Chroniha  tes  mesaionikes  kai  tour- 
kokratoumenes  Epeirou  [Ioannina  1962]  49—54). 

source.  PG  127:903-08. 

lit.  PLP,  no.5664.  Nicol,  Epìros  I  128—31,  149-60,200- 
03.  Polemis,  Doukai  166.  -A.M.T. 

THEODORA  OF  THESSALONIRE,  saint;  born 
Aigina  ca.812,  died  Thessalonike  29  Aug.  892. 
Theodora  was  the  daughter  of  Antony,  protopres- 
byteros  of  the  local  “Great  Church.”  Beautiful  and 
rich,  she  was  betrothed  at  seven  to  one  of  the 
most  noble  men  on  the  island.  An  Arab  attack 
forced  the  family  to  flee  ca.826  to  Thessalonike. 
Theodora  and  her  husband  had  three  children, 
two  of  whom  died;  the  third,  Theopiste,  was  given 
to  a  nunnery.  After  being  widowed  at  25,  Theo- 
dora  took  the  monastic  habit  and  divided  her 
property  between  the  poor  and  the  convent  of 
Stephen  the  Protomartyr,  where  she  spent  the 
rest  of  her  life. 
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A  certain  cleric  Gregory,  who  was  evidently  a 
young  man  at  the  time  of  the  translation  of  Theo- 
dora’s  corpse  into  a  marble  coffin,  wrote  the  vita 
and  Translatio\  he  had  never  met  Theodora,  but 
he  listened  to  the  tales  of  eyewitnesses.  Unlike  the 
vitae  of  Mary  the  Younger  and  Thomais  of 
Lesbos,  Theodora’s  story  concentrates  on  the  her- 
oine’s  monastic  virtues,  which  sometimes  con- 
flicted  with  parental  love.  Thus,  although  Theo- 
dora  and  Theopiste  lived  in  the  same  convent, 
the  hegoumene  forbade  them  to  converse.  The  ha- 
giographer  praises  Thessalonike,  “the  brilliant 
megalopolis,”  and  mentions  its  monuments  and 
some  of  its  inhabitants,  including  a  painter  who 
never  saw  Theodora  alive  but  who  “witn  God’s 
help”  as  the  result  of  a  dream  produced  an  icon 
that  strikingly  resembled  the  saint  (ed.  Arsenij, 
3 1  f ).  The  vita  became  the  object  of  later  rework- 
ing,  including  an  enhomion  by  Nicholas  Rabasilas 
(PG  150:753-72). 

sources.  íitie  i  podvigi  sv.  Feodory  Solunskoj,  ed.  Arsenij 
(Juriev  1899 ).  Des  Klerikers  Gregorios  Bericht  über  Leben,  Wun- 
derthaten  und  Translation  der  hl.  Theodora  von  Thessalonich, 
ed.  E.  Kurtz  (St.  Petersburg  1902). 

lit.  BHG  1737-41.  E.  Patlagean,  “Theodora  de  Thes- 
sa!onique:  Elne  sainte  moníale  et  un  culte  citadin  (ixe— xx' 
siècle),”  ín  Culto  dei  santi,  islituiioni  e  classi  sociali  in  elà 
preindustriale,  ed.  S.B.  Gajano,  L.  Sebastiani  (Rome  1984) 
39-67.  -A.K. 

THEODORE  (ôeóSoipoç,  fem.  ÔeoÔẃpa),  per- 
sonal  name  (meaning  “God’s  gift”).  Common  in 
antiquity,  the  name  remained  in  broad  use  after 
the  triumph  of  Christianity,  albeit  the  perception 
of  God  (as  part  of  the  theophoric  name)  changed 
radically.  This  ambiguity  allowed  the  name  to  be 
accepted  by  both  pagans  and  Christians:  thus, 
among  29  Theodores  of  the  4th  C.  (PLRE  1 :8g6— 
902)  we  meet  a  pagan  high  priest  of  Asia  in  362, 
a  Neoplatonist  philosopher,  a  pagan  rhetorician 
from  Arabia,  and  a  friend  of  Eunapios  of  Sardis. 
In  the  5th  C.  ( PLRE  2:1085-99)  Prorlos  ad- 
dressed  one  of  his  works  to  the  engineer  and 
Neoplatonist  philosopher  Theodore.  At  the  same 
time  many  Theodores  were  theologians  (e.g., 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia)  and  clergymen.  Several 
Theodores  were  martyrs,  Theodore  Teron  and 
Theodore  Stratelates  being  esp.  popular  saints; 
their  popularity  contributed  to  the  expansion  of 
the  name. 

Theodore  occupies  third  place  in  Sozomenos 
(7),  after  Eusebios  and  John,  and  in  Prokopios 


(1 1)  is  second  only  tojohn.  It  retains  second  place 
(34)  in  Theophanes  the  Confessor  (after  John), 
but  drops  to  fifth  in  Skylitzes  (26)  and  to  fourth 
in  Niketas  Choniates  (18).  In  the  acts  of  Lavra, 
vol.  1  (ìoth—  i2th  C.),  Theodore  holds  seventh 
place  (30),  right  behind  Nirephoros,  and  sixth 
position  (145)  in  vols.  2—3  of  Lavra  (i3th-i5th 
C.),  following  Michael  (152).  The  name  was  fre- 
quently  used  as  a  play  on  words  to  emphasize  the 
positive  qualities  of  an  emperor  or  saint. 

The  feminine  version  of  the  name,  Theodora, 
also  known  in  the  4th~5th  C.  in  the  pagan  and 
the  Christian  milieus  ( PLRE  1 :8g5f,  2:1084^,  was 
used  throughout  the  whole  period  of  Byz.  history 
as  one  of  the  most  popular  feminine  names.  It 
was  borne  by  several  Byz.  empresses  and  holds 
fifth  place  in  Lavra,  vols.  2—3.  -A.K. 


THEODORE,  brother  of  Herakleios,  military 
commander,  and  houropalates;  died  Yarmuk  20 
Aug.  636,  according  to  some  Arabic  sources,  or, 
more  probably,  later.  Theodore  commanded  the 
army  that  fought  ShähIn  in  Asia  Minor,  brought 
military  aid  to  Constantinople  at  the  end  of  the 
siege  of  626,  assisted  Herakleios  in  campaigns 
against  the  Persians,  and  ejected  recalcitrant  Per- 
sians  from  Edessa  after  they  refused  to  obey  the 
peace  agreement  of  Arabissos.  Theodore  may 
have  been  a  commander  at  Mu’ta,  and  probably 
at  Ajnâdayn;  he  led  the  Byz.  forces  that  reoccu- 
pied  Him?  and  Damascus  as  Muslims  evacuated 
them  during  the  abortive  Byz.  counteroffensive 
of  636.  Some  Muslim  traditions  attribute  an  ag- 
gressive  and  foolhardy  attitude  to  Theodore. 
Monophysite  traditions  are  hostile  to  him  and 
blame  him  for  Byz.’s  military  debacle.  After  Theo- 
dore  fled  Ajnädayn  (or  Yarmur),  he  went  to  Hera- 
kleios  at  Emesa  or  to  Antioch;  the  emperor, 
enraged  by  Theodore’s  military  failures,  ordered 
liini  sent  lo  CoiisLdnLÌnople  and  imprisoned. 
Theodore’s  son  Theodore  participated  in  an  un- 
successful  palace  plot  against  Herakleios  in  637. 

lit.  Stratos,  Bymnlium  2:135-37.  M.  Krivov,  “Nekotorye 
voprosy  arabskogo  zavoevanija  Sirii  i  Palestiny,"  VizVrem  46 
(1986)  88-99.  -W.E.K. 

THEODORE  I  LASRARIS,  founder  of  the  em- 
pire  of  Nicaea  and  its  emperor  (1205—21);  born 
ca.1174,  died  Nicaea  Nov.  1221  (J.  Darrouzès, 
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REB  36  [1978]  276).  He  married  Anna,  daughter 
of  Alf.xios  III  Angf.los  (1199)  and  was  soon 
afterward  promoted  to  the  rank  of  despotes.  After 
his  father-in-law’s  overthrow  in  July  1203,  he  es- 
caped  with  his  wife  to  Asia  Minor.  There  he  began 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  an  empire  in  exile  cen- 
tered  on  Nicaea,  organizing  resistance  to  the  Lat- 
ins  and  bringing  local  rulers  under  his  control.  In 
summer  1205  (B.  Sinogowitz,  BZ  45  [1952]  345- 
56;  Dieten,  Erläuterungen  15 tf),  an  assembly  at 
Nicaea  proclaimed  him  emperor  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  Latin  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Adrianople 
(1205).  His  elevation  to  the  imperial  office  was 
confirmed  by  his  coronation  in  March  1208  by 
the  new  patriarch  Michael  IV  Autoreianos. 

In  1211  Theodore  had  to  meet  a  full-scale  Sel- 
juk  invasion.  He  secured  victory  by  killing  the 
sultan  in  single  combat,  a  success  that  so  alarmed 
Henry  of  Hainault  that  he  invaded  the  Nicaean 
territories  in  order  to  preempt  a  Nicaean  strike 
against  Constantinople.  He  won  a  great  victory 
over  Theodore  on  15  Oct.  1211  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhyndahos  River.  Theodore  was  forced  to 
cede  northwestern  Asia  Minor  to  the  Latins  of 
Constantinople,  but  his  annexation  of  Paphla- 
gonia  after  the  death  of  its  ruler,  David  Komne- 
nos,  in  1212  was  some  compensation.  His  mar- 
riage  in  1 2 19  to  Marie,  daughter  of  Yolande,  was 
an  attempt  to  break  the  deadlock  with  the  Latins 
of  Constantinople,  but  one  that  foundered  on 
ecclesiastical  opposition.  He  was  buried  in  the 
monastery  of  Hyakinthos  at  Nicaea. 

lit.  A.  Gardner,  The  Lascarids  of  Nicaea  (London  1912) 
52-115.  P.  Zavoronkov,  “Nikejsko-latinskie  i  nikejsko- 
seTdíukskie  otnoseníja  v  1211-1216  gg  ,”  VizVrem  37  (1976) 
48-61.  -M.J.A. 

THEODORE  I  PALAIOLOGOS,  despotes  of  Mo- 
rea  (1380/1-1407;  cf.  Loenertz,  ByzFrGr  I  230- 
34);  born  1350S,  died  Mistra  24  June  1407,  as 
monk  Theodoretos.  Fourth  son  of  John  V  Pa- 
i.aiologos  and  Helena  Kantakouzene,  Theodore 
was  named  despotes  of  Thessalonike  in  1376.  He 
was  not  able  to  take  up  this  post,  however,  because 
he  was  imprisoned  for  three  years  (1376-79)  after 
his  brother  Andronihos  IV  seized  control  of  Con- 
stantinople.  In  1382  Theodore  went  to  Mistra  as 
first  Palaiologan  despotes  of  the  Morea.  In  1384 
he  marrìed  Bartholomaia,  daughter  of  Nerio  I 
Acciajuoli. 

During  his  rule  over  the  Morea  he  encouraged 


the  settlement  of  Albanians,  whom  he  used  as 
soldiers  to  maintain  control  over  the  local  ar- 
chontes.  He  initiated  an  aggressive  foreign  policy, 
seeking  to  expand  Palaiologan  territory  in  the 
Morea,  and  was  moderately  successful,  purchas- 
ing  Corinth  from  Carlo  I  Tocco  in  1395/6  (J. 
Chrysostomides,  Bymntìna  7  [1975]  81  —  1 10),  and 
defeating  the  Navarrese  Company  in  1395.  Dis- 
couraged,  however,  by  the  Ottoman  attacks  on 
the  Morea  of  1395  and  1397,  Theodore  sold 
Corinth  (1397)  and  then  the  despotate  itself  (1400) 
to  the  Hospitallers  and  temporarily  withdrew 
from  Mistra  to  Monemvasia.  The  Byz.  recovered 
this  territory  in  1404. 

Theodore  was  very  close  to  his  brother  Manuel 
II,  who  ca.1409  composed  a  funeral  oration  in 
his  honor.  Although  this  speech  is  a  eulogy  of 
Theodore  that  defends  his  policies  in  the  Morea 
and  omits  some  of  his  less  worthy  actions,  it  is  a 
source  of  great  importance  for  the  history  of  the 
despotate  of  the  Morea. 

source.  Manuel  II  Palaeologics.  Funeral  Oration  on  his 
Brother  Theodore,  ed.  J.  Chrysostomides  (Thessalonike  1985), 
with  Eng.  tr. 

lit.  Zakythinos,  Despotat  1:117-69,  339—53.  Papado- 
pulos,  Genealogie,  110.85.  PLP,  no.21460.  -A.M.T. 

THEODORE  II  LASRARIS,  emperor  of  Nicaea 
(from  3  Nov.  1254);  born  Nov.  1221,  died  Nym- 
phaion  16  Aug.  1258  (Kleinchromken  1:75,  no.3). 
The  only  son  of  John  III  Vatatzes,  Theodore 
was  brought  up  to  be  a  “philosopher-king,”  tu- 
tored  by  the  most  learned  and  exacting  teachers, 
including  Nikephoros  Blemmydes  and  George 
Arropoi.ites.  Some  notes  in  his  own  hand  in  a 
MS  of  Aristotle’s  Physics  proclaim  that  he  had  read 
the  whole  volume  from  beginning  to  end  (G. 
Prato,  JÖB  30  [1981]  249—58).  He  left  a  corpus 
of  philosophical,  scientific,  and  theological  works 
and  a  series  of  rhetorical  pieces,  including  an 
enhomion  for  the  city  of  Nicaea  and  a  funeral 
oration  for  Frederich  II  Hohenstaufen  (C.  As- 
truc,  TM  1  [1965]  393-404;  H.  Hunger,  JÖB  8 
[1959]  127-37).  His  letters  reveal  a  man  of  great 
charm,  who  could  also  be  spiteful  and  cruel. 
Toward  the  end  of  his  reign  his  health  deterio- 
rated  and  he  became  increasingly  neurotic. 

Before  his  health  gave  way,  he  proved  himself 
a  ruler  of  great  energy.  In  the  winter  of  1254- 
55  he  led  a  brilliant  campaign,  throwing  back  the 
Bulgarians  who  were  threatening  the  Nicaean  ter- 
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ritories  in  Europe.  l’he  marriage  in  1256  of  his 
daughter  Maria  to  Nirephoros  I  Romnenos  Dou- 
kas,  the  heir  to  Epiros,  appeared  to  consolidate 
his  hold  over  his  European  territories.  At  home, 
however,  his  position  was  weakened  by  the  op- 
position  of  great  court  families,  who  objected  to 
his  reliance  on  ministers  of  humble  origin,  such 
as  George  Mouzalon.  He  dealt  with  his  adversar- 
ies  ruthlessly,  depriving  some  of  their  rank  and 
some  of  their  eyes.  Others,  including  Michael 
(VIII)  Palaiologos,  he  forced  into  exile.  Thco- 
dore  left  George  Mouzalon,  as  regent  for  his 
young  son  John  IV  Lasharis,  to  face  the  mount- 
ing  resentment  of  the  aristocracy. 

ed.  Theodori  Ducae  Lascans  EpLtolae  CCXVII,  ed.  N .  Festa 
(Florence  1898).  L.  Tartaglia,  “L’opusculo  De  subieclorum  in 
principem  officiis  di  Teodoro  II  Lascaris,”  Diptycha  2  (1980— 
81)  187—222  (with  It.  tr.).  For  other  works  see  Tusculum 
Lexikon,  772L 

lit.  A.M.  de  Guadan,  “La  'democracia’  in  la  epoca  de 
Teodoro  II  Lascaris  (1254-1258),”  Publicatiuns  de  l’Irislitut 
d'éludes  orientales  de  la  biblìolhèque  palriarcale.  d’Alexandrie  1  1 
(Alexandria  1962)  29—50.  J.  Papadopoulos,  Théodore  II 
Lascaris,  empereur  de  Nicée  (Paris  1908).  M.  Andreeva,  “Ná- 
zory  Theodora  II.  Laskarise  na  ideálniho  panovníka,”  Sbor- 
nik  Jaroslayu  Bidloui  (Prague  1928)  71— 76.  -M.J.A. 

THEODORE  II  PALAIOLOGOS,  despotes  of  the 

Morea  (1407—43);  born  ca.1395,  died  Selymbria 
26  June  (?)  1448  (E.  Trapp,  Byzantina  13  [1985] 
959—64).  Second  son  of  Manuel  II,  Theodore 
spent  part  of  his  childhood  at  the  court  of  his 
uncle,  Theodore  I,  at  Mistra.  He  was  about  12 
when  he  succeeded  his  uncle  as  despotes  in  1407. 
During  Theodore’s  minority,  Manuel  took  a  spe- 
cial  interest  in  the  Morea,  visiting  the  region 
twice,  in  1 408  and  in  1415—16  when  he  supervised 
the  construction  of  the  Hexamilion.  In  1421 
Theodore  married  an  Italian  princess,  Cleopa 
Malatesta  (died  1433;  cf.  G.  Hofmann,  OstkSt  4 
[1955]  129-37).  Theodore  pursued  an  expan- 
sionist  policy  in  the  Peloponnesos,  esp.  against 
Centurione  Zaccaria,  prince  of  Achaia,  and  Carlo 
Tocco,  count  of  Rephalenia,  but  the  Byz.  were 
weakened  by  the  invasion  of  the  Turkish  general, 
Turahan  Bey,  in  1423.  After  1428,  when  Theo- 
dore’s  younger  brothers  Constantine  (XI)  and 
Thomas  Palaiologos  associated  themselves  with 
his  rule,  the  Byz.  enjoyed  even  greater  military 
success,  adding  Patras  to  their  territory  in  1430. 
The  final  years  of  Theodore’s  despotate  were 
marred,  however,  by  disputes  with  Constantine 


over  the  succession  to  the  childless  John  VIII.  As 
the  result  of  a  compromise  in  1443,  Theodore 
exchanged  his  despotate  at  Mistra  for  Constan- 
tine’s  newly  acquired  appanage  of  Selymbria.  He 
died  of  the  plague  five  years  later. 

lit.  Zakythinos ,  Despolal  1:119-21,  165-225,  299-302, 
352-54.  Papadopulos,  Genealogie,  no.91.  PLP,  no. 21459. 

-A.M.T. 


THEODORE  ABU-QURRA  (’A /3ovKapâ),  theo- 
logian;  born  in  Edessa  between  ca.740  and  750, 
died  between  820  and  825.  Theodore  was  a  monk 
in  the  Lavra  of  St.  Sabas,  later  for  a  time  bishop 
of  Harran,  and  then  itinerant  controversialist.  He 
wrote  in  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  perhaps  Greek,  al- 
though  his  works  preserved  in  Greek  may  be 
translations  (S.  Griffith,  JEH  36  [1985]  23—45). 
In  some  cases  there  are  parallel  Greek  and  Arabic 
versions  of  sayings  attributed  to  him  (S.  Griffith, 
LeMnséon  92  [1979]  330-  Influenced  by  Leontios 
of  Byzantium  and  John  of  Damascus  (the  sug- 
gestion  that  Theodore  was  John’s  disciple  is  ques- 
tionable),  Theodore  dedicated  hímself  to  the  de- 
fense  of  Orthodoxy.  A  passionate  polemicist,  he 
argued  against  Judaism,  Islam,  and  Christian  her- 
esies.  It  is  not  excluded  that  he  participated  in  a 
dispute  (Baghdad  824)  with  several  brilliant  Mus- 
lim  scholars  at  the  caliph’s  court.  Theodore  de- 
veloped  John’s  views  in  support  of  icon  venera- 
tion;  he  also  defended  the  importance  of  the 
church  councils  (H.J.  Sieben,  Theologie  und  Phìlo - 
sophie  49  [1974]  489—509).  His  philosophical  con- 
cepts  are  very  close  to  those  of  Leontios  and  John 
(E.  Hammerschmidt,  OstkSt  4  [1955]  153O,  and  it 
is  plausible  that  the  treatise  On  the  Heresies,  as- 
cribed  in  some  MSS  to  Leontios,  belonged  in  fact 
to  Theodore  (M.  Waegeman,  AntCl  45  [1976] 
190—96),  whereas  J.  Speigl  ( AnnHistCon  2  [1970] 
207-30)  attributes  it  to  another  Theodore,  of  the 
late  6th  C. 

ed.  PG  97:1462-1610.  Theodon  Abu  Kurra  de  cultu  ima- 
ginum  libellus  e  codice arabrco,  ed.  J.P.  Arendzen  (Bonn  1897). 
I.  Dick,  Théodore  Abuqurra,  Traité  de  l’existence  du  createur  el 
de  la  vraie  religion  (Jounieh-Rome  1982).  Idem,  Théodore 
Abuqurra,  Trailé  du  culte  des  icônes  (Jounieh-Rome  1986). 

lit.  G.  Graí,  Die  arabischen  Schiiften  des  Theodor  Abû 
Qurra  (Paderborn  1910).  I.  Dick,  “Un  continuateur  arabe 
de  Jean  Damascène:  Théodore  Abuqurra,  évêque  melkite 
de  Harran,  la  personne  et  son  milieu.”  PrOC  12  (1962) 
209-23,319-32;  13(1963)  1 14-29.  J.  Nasrallah,  “Dialogue 
islamo-chrétien  à  propos  de  publications  récentes,"  REI  46 
(1978)  129-32.  -S.H.G.,  A.K. 
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THEODORE  GRAPTOS  {Tpocmcy;,  lit.  “marked 
with  writing”),  saint;  born  in  Moabite  mountains, 
Palestine  ca.775,  died  in  Apameia,  Bithynia,  be- 
tween  841  and  844;  feastday  27  or  28  Dec.  He 
and  his  brother  Theophanes  Graptos,  pupils  of 
Michael  Synrellos  in  the  Lavra  of  St.  Sabas, 
followed  Michael  to  Constantinople  in  813.  There 
they  defended  icon  veneration  and  were  exiled 
by  Leo  V  and  again  by  Theophilos;  in  836  the 
latter  ordered  a  certain  Christodoulos  to  tattoo 
12  iambic  lines  on  their  foreheads  (hence  their 
soubriquet  Graptoi).  Theodore  describes  their  or- 
deal  in  a  Ietter  to  John,  bishop  of  Kyzikos;  Symeon 
Metaphrastes  includes  this  letter  in  his  vita  of 
the  two  brothers.  Their  biography  is  known  pri- 
marily  from  the  vita  of  Michael  Synkellos.  Circa 
886  Theophanes  of  Caesarea  wrote  an  enhomion 
of  Theodore,  suppressing  most  details  and  omit- 
ting  Michael’s  role  in  the  struggle  against  the 
Iconoclasts.  This  enhomion  served  as  the  major 
source  for  Metaphrastes,  who  possessed,  however, 
some  additional  information.  Before  1300  Theo- 
dora  Raoulaina  wrote  a  vita  of  both  brothers. 

Representation  in  Art.  The  crucial  event  that 
gave  the  saint  his  epithet  is  illustrated  only  in  the 
iith-C.  marginal  psalters  (e.g.,  Theodore  Psal- 
ter,  fol.i2ov);  Theodore  lies  prone  while  the 
Iconoclast  Christodoulos  inscribes  the  verses  onto 
his  forehead.  Elsewhere  the  saint  is  portrayed  as 
an  ordinary  monk. 

sources.  J.-M.  Featherstone,  “The  Praise  of  Theodore 
Graptos  by  Theophanes  of  Caesarea,"  AB  g8  (1980)  g3— 
150.  PG  116:653-84.  Papadopoulos-Rerameus,  Analehta 
4:185-223,  5:397-99- 

lit.  BHG  17452— 17463,  1793.  S.  Vailhé,  “Saint  Michel 
le  Syncelle  et  les  deux  frères  Grapti,  saint  Théodore  et 
saint  Théophane,”  ROC  6  (1901)  313-32,  610-42. 

-A.K.,  N.P.S. 


THEODORE  ROMNENOS  DOURAS  (of  the 

Angelos  family),  ruler  of  Epiros  (ca.  12 15-30), 
emperor  at  Thessalonike  (from  1224/5 — A.  Kar- 
pozilos,  Bymntina  6  [1974]  253-61 — or  between 
Apr.  and  Aug.  1227 — E.  Bee-Sepherle,  BNJbb  21 
[1971-74]  272-79);  born  ca.i  180-85,  died  Ni- 
caea  soon  after  1253.  A  son  of  the  sebastokrator 
John  Doukas,  he  took  service  with  Theodore  I 
Lasraris,  but  ca.  1210  went  to  Epiros  to  join  his 
half-brother  Michael  I  Komnenos  Douras,  whom 
he  succeeded  ca.  1215.  Having  assured  thealliance 
of  the  Albanians  and  Serbians,  Theodore  attacked 


Bulgaria.  In  1217  he  defeated  and  captured  Pf,- 
ter  of  Courtenay;  then,  after  occupying  one  by 
one  Neopatras,  Lamia,  Platamon,  and  Prosek,  he 
seized  Thessalonike  in  autumn  1224  (B.  Sinogo- 
witz,  BZ  45  [1952]  28)  and  was  subsequently 
crowned  as  basileus. 

Theodore’s  conquest  of  Adrianople  in  1225 
suggested  that  the  recovery  of  Constantinople  was 
within  his  grasp,  but  this  hope  was  dashed  by  his 
defeat  and  capture  by  the  Bulgarian  tsar,  John 
Asen  II,  in  1 230  at  the  battle  of  Klokotnica.  The 
tsar  released  him  from  captivity  ca.1237  when  he 
married  Irene,  the  daughter  of  Theodore  and  his 
wife  Maria  Petraliphaina.  Theodore  was  able  to 
recover  Thessalonike,  but  preferred  to  rule 
through  his  sons  John  and  Demetrios  Angelos 
Doukas,  while  he  resided  at  Vodena.  His  aim  was 
to  hold  together  the  various  princes  of  the  house 
of  Doukas  in  the  face  of  the  Nicaean  advance.  In 
1252  John  III  Vatatzes  had  him  seized;  he  died 
soon  afterward  in  captivity. 

lit.  Nicol,  Epiros  I  47-1 12.  Polemis,  Douhai  8gf,  no.42. 
Barzos,  Genealogia  2:548—637,  no.168.  G.  Prinzing,  “Stu- 
dien  zur  Provínz-  und  Zentralverwaltung  im  Machtbereich 
der  epirotischen  Herrscher  Michael  I.  und  Theodoros  Du- 
kas EpChron  24  (1982)  73-120;  25  (1983)  37-112. 

-M.J.A, 

THEODORE  LECTOR,  or  Anagnostes,  ecclesi- 
astical  historian;  died  after  527.  Theodore  lived 
at  Constantinople,  where  he  produced  a  Tripartite 
History  comprising  extracts  from  Sokrates,  So- 
zomenos,  and  Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus  for  the 
period  305—439,  and  also  an  Ecclesiastical  History 
continuing  until  527.  Only  fragments  survive  from 
both.  He  once  cites  John  Diakrinomenos  for  an 
anecdote  concerning  Emp.  Anastasios  I.  The 
Souda  mentions  his  interest  in  the  biblical  com- 
mentaries  of  Diodoros  of  Tarsos.  Theodore’s 
own  work,  or  excerpts  therefrom,  were  a  major 
source  for  Theophanes  the  Confessor. 

ed.  Hirchengeschichte,  ed.  G.C.  Hansen  (Berlin  1971)- 

lit.  J.  Bidez,  La  tradition  manuscnte  de  Sotomène  et  la 
Tripartile  de  Théodore  le  Lecteur  (Leipzig  1908).  -B.B. 

THEODORE  OF  ALANIA,  bishop  of  Alania,  cer- 
tainly  by  1226  when  he  signed  a  synodal  decree 
(Papadopoulos-Kerameus,  Analekta  4:114)  and 
probably  from  1223;  fl.  first  half  of  the  i3th  C. 
Theodore  wrote  a  logos  for  Patr.  Germanos  II  on 
his  enthronization  at  Nicaea  (Jan.  1223),  and  the 
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Alanikos,  an  account  of  Theodore’s  journey  to  his 
see,  Alania,  in  the  northern  Caucasus,  after  his 
consecration  as  bishop.  This  work,  in  the  form  of 
a  letter  to  the  endemousa  synodos  in  Nicaea,  de- 
scribes  the  state  of  Christianity  among  the  Alans 
and  the  behavior  of  the  local  ecclesiastical  author- 
ities.  It  refers  to  a  “Scythian”  attack  on  the  Bos- 
poros,  which  has  been  identified  with  the  Tatar 
attack  in  the  winter  of  1223  (M.  Nystazopoulou, 
EEBS  33  [1964]  270-78).  Theodore’s  Ethika  and 
Matthaios,  as  well  as  his  logos  on  the  tomb  of  Christ, 
remain  unpublished. 

ed.  Alanikos — PG  140:387-414.  Russ.  tr.  Ju.  Kulakov- 
skij,  Zapiski  Odesskogo  obííesWa  istorii  i  drevnostej  21.2  (1898) 

1 1-27.  Logos — A.  Karpozi!os,  “An  Unpublished  Encomium 
by  Theodore  Bishop  of  Alania,”  Bywntina  6  (1974)  227- 
49.  -R.J.M. 

THEODORE  OF  DERAPOLIS  (Dekapolites),  mid- 
ìoth-C.  high  official,  patrikios  and  quaestor  under 
Constantine  VII,  magistros  under  Romanos  II. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  novels  concerning 
agrarian  relations.  The  Novel  of  947,  following 
the  legislative  principles  of  Romanos  I,  required 
that  the  dynatoi  return  to  the  poor  the  allotments 
sold  by  their  owners  under  duress;  unlike  Ro- 
manos  I,  however,  Theodore  presumed  that  the 
peasants,  except  the  poorest,  should  return  the 
price  of  the  land.  Small  archontes  and  small  mon- 
asteries  were  to  be  recompensed  for  the  improve- 
ments  made  on  the  land  during  their  term  of 
possession.  In  another,  undated  novel  Theodore 
stated  that  the  allotments  of  the  stratiotai  should 
not  have  been  sold;  this  novel  is  probably  the 
first  legislation  concerning  soldiers’  holdings.  In 
his  decision  (lysis)  of  960/1,  Theodore  regulated 
the  procedure  for  the  restitution  of  peasants’ 
and  soldiers’  properties  illegally  acquired  by  the 
dynatoi. 

ed.  Zepo s,Jus  1:222-26,  227-29,  240-42. 

lit.  Lemerle,  Agr.  Hist.  98— 100,  116-26.  -A.K. 

THEODORE  OF  EDESSA,  saint;  hero  of  a  ha- 
giographical  romance  preserved  in  Greek  MSS 
(theoldest  Moscow,  Hist.  Mus.  15/381,  dated  1023) 
and  in  Arabic  and  Slavonic  translations;  feastday 
19  July.  His  identification  with  the  homonymous 
author  of  heirmoi  in  Florence  Laur.  B  32  (i3th 
C.),  proposed  by  S.  Eustratiades  (Nea  Sion  34 
[1939]  43—45),  is  based  only  on  the  similarity  of 
names.  According  to  his  vita,  Theodore  was  born 


in  Edessa  to  a  noble  couple  after  his  mother  had 
a  miraculous  vision;  he  became  a  monk  and  then 
hegoumenos  of  the  Lavra  of  St.  Sabas.  He  was 
appointed  to  the  see  of  Edessa — in  836  according 
to  A.  Vasiliev  (Byzantion  16  [1942—43]  i76f),  who 
defends  the  historicity  of  the  vita.  Theodore  sup- 
posedly  died  at  St.  Sabas.  In  the  vita’s  title,  its 
author  calls  himself  Basil,  bishop  of  Emesa,  and 
claims  to  be  Theodore’s  nephew,  an  eyewitness  to 
and  pardcipant  in  the  events  described.  The  core 
of  the  vita  is  the  story  of  Mauìas,  the  basileus  in 
“Babylon”  (Baghdad),  who  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity  and  was  murdered  by  the  Muslims;  Vasiliev 
identified  him  first  with  Abbas,  nephew  of  al- 
Mu'taçim  (833—42),  who  allegedly  “embraced 
Christianity”  (according  to  Armenian  sources),  then 
with  al-Mu’aiyad,  who  was  murdered  by  his  brother 
Caliph  al-Muctazz  (866-69);  no  evidence  of  al- 
Mu’aiyad’s  Christian  sympathies  exists,  however. 
Most  probably  the  vita  was  an  apologetic  work 
produced  in  the  ìoth  C.  (Michael  III  is  men- 
tioned)  within  the  milieu  connected  with  the  St. 
Sabas  monastery,  or,  less  probably,  in  Constanti- 
nople.  P.  Peeters  (AB  48  [1930]  64-98)  hypothe- 
sized  that  Theodore’s  legend  reflected  some  traits 
of  the  biography  of  Theodore  Abu-Qurra,  but 
this  is  only  conjecture. 

ed.  Zitie  iíe  vo  svjatych  otca  nasego  Feodora  archiepiskopa 
Edesskogo,  ed.  I.  Pomjalovskij  (St.  Petersburg  1892),  corr. 
P.  Nikìtin,  ZapANIst-fil  1  (1895),  no.  1,  63-67,  rev.  A.  Vas- 
iliev,  ÍMNP  286  (1893)  201-10. 

lit.  BHG  1744.  J.  Gouillard,  “Supercheries  et  méprises 
littéraires:  L’oeuvre  de  saint  Théodore  d’Edesse,"  REB  5 
(1947)  137-57.  A.  Abel,  “La  portée  apologétique  de  la  ‘Vie’ 
de  St.  Théodore  d’Edesse,”  BS  10  (1949)  229-40.  S.H. 
Griffith,  “Greek  into  Arabic:  Life  and  Letters  in  the  Mon- 
asteries  of  Palestine  in  the  Ninth  Century,”  Bywntion  56 
(1986)  i3if.  -A.K. 

THEODORE  OF  KYZIKOS,  epistolographer  and 
bishop  of  Kyzikos  (mid-ioth  C.).  Two  collecdons 
of  his  letters  have  been  published:  one  by  S. 
Lampros  from  Vienna,  ÖNB  phil.  gr.  342  (some 
texts  in  this  collecdon  are  probably  not  by  Theo- 
dore)  and  another  by  J.  Darrouzès  from  Patmos 
706.  Theodore  was  a  confidant  of  Constandne 
VII  (his  correspondence  with  the  emperor  is  pre- 
served)  and  adversary  of  Patr.  Polyeurtos.  The 
correspondence  includes  an  allusion  to  an  inva- 
sion  of  the  Scythians  (i.e.,  the  expedition  of  Igor 
of  Kiev  in  941),  some  data  on  the  administradve 
system  (e.g.,  the  mendon  of  a  komes  hydaton), 
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and  a  short  ehphrasis  of  the  warm  springs  of  Pythia 
(Hunger,  Lit.  1:171). 

ed.  S.  Lampros,  “Epistolai  ek  tou  Biennaiou  kodikos 
phil.  gr.  342,”  NE  19  (1925)  269-96;  20  (1926)  31-46, 
■39— 57-  Darrouzès,  Epistoliers  317—41.  -A.K. 

THEODORE  OF  MOPSUESTIA,  theologian; 
bishop  of  Mopsuestia  (from  392);  born  Antioch 
ca.350,  died  Mopsuestia  ca.428.  In  Antioch  Theo- 
dore  was  a  fellow  pupil  of  Joiin  Chrysostom, 
hrst  under  Libanios,  then  Diodoros  of  Tarsos. 
A  brief  worldly  lapse  led  to  thoughts  of  marriage 
and  a  legal  career,  but  two  letters  from  Chrysos- 
tom  recalled  him  to  the  monastic  life.  He  was 
ordained  priest  ca.383;  after  becoming  bishop,  he 
remained  in  his  Cilician  see  until  his  death. 

Theodore’s  writings  and  reputation  enjoyed  very 
mixed  fortunes  in  Byz.  He  was  accused  of  Nes- 
torianism  and  Pelagianism,  and  his  opinions  on 
Christology  and  sin  were  proscribed  at  Ephesus 
(431).  His  writings  were  among  those  condemned 
by  the  Second  Council  of  Constantinople  in  553 
in  the  Affair  of  the  Three  Chapters.  Photios, 
however,  commended  his  refutation  of  Eunomios 
( Bibl .,  cod.4).  His  works  survive  mainly  in  Syriac 
versions.  The  bibiical  commentaries  are  historical 
and  phiiological  in  approach,  with  minimal  alle- 
gorization.  His  most  important  theologicai  work 
was  On  the  Incamation,  aimed  primarily  at  the 
Apollinarians  whose  logos-sarx  dichotomy  he 
countered  with  the  definition  of  Christ  as  a  union 
of  two  natures.  His  terminologies  are  not  always 
precise,  but  they  helped  point  the  way  to  the 
formulations  of  the  Council  of  Chalcf.don  in  451. 

ed.  PG  66:9-1020.  Le  commentaire  de  Théodore  de  Mop- 
sueste  sur  les  Psaumes  (I-LXXX),  ed.  R.  Devreesse  (Vatican 
1939).  Commentanus  in  XII  prophetas,  ed.  H.N.  Sprenger 
(Wiesbaden  1977).  Lat.  tr.  In  epistolas  B.  Pauli  commentarii, 
ed.  H.B.  Swete,  2  vols.  (Cambridge  1880-82).  Syriac  texts — 
Commentarius  in  Euangelium  lohanms  Apostoli,  ed.  J.M.  Vosté, 
2  vols.  (Paris  1940).  Fragments  syriapues  du  Commentane  des 
Psaumes,  ed.  L.  van  Rompay,  2  vols.  (Louvain  1982),  with 
Fr.  tr.  For  complete  list  of  ed.,  see  CPG  2,  nos.  3827-73. 

ut.  R.A.  Norris,  Manhood  and  Christ:  A  Study  in  the 
Christology  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (Oxford  1963).  R.  De- 
vreesse,  Essai  sur  Théodore  de  Mopsueste  (Vatican  1948).  J.M. 
Dewart,  The  Theology  of  Grace  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
(Washington,  D.C.,  1971).  R.K.  Bultmann,  üie  Exegese  des 
Theodor  von  Mopsuestia  (Stuttgart  1984).  M.  Simonetti,  “Note 
sull’esegesi  veterotestamentaria  di  Teodoro  di  Mopsuestia,’’ 
VetChr  14  (1977)  69-102.  -B.B. 

THEODORE  OF  RAITHOU,  theologian;  monk 
at  the  monastery  of  Raithou;  fl.  hrst  half  of  the 
7th  C.  W.  Elert  ( Theologische  Literaturieìtung  76 


[1951]  cols.  67—76)  identified  him  with  Theodore, 
bishop  of  Pharan  (died  before  625).  The  major 
work  of  Theodore  of  Raithou  is  a  Preparation 
(Proparasfteue)  consisting  of  two  parts:  a  refutation 
of  Christological  heresies  from  Mani  to  Severos 
of  Antioch,  and  a  “dialectical”  presentation  of 
Christian  creed.  The  main  purpose  of  the  book 
was  to  reconcile  the  Chalcedonian  formulas  with 
the  statements  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  which  had 
been  interpreted  by  the  Monophysites  in  their 
own  vein.  M.  Richard  ( Opera  minora,  vol.  2,  no.55) 
attributed  the  treatise  On  Sects  to  Theodore;  re- 
cently  the  work  was  discovered  also  in  a  Georgian 
version  and  attributed  by  L.  Datiasvili  to  Theo- 
dore  Abu-Qurra,  but  M.  van  Esbroeck  ( BK  42 
[1984]  35-52)  suggests  that  the  tract  is  by  Leon- 
tios  of  Byzantium  as  in  the  MS  tradítion. 

ED.  Preparation — ed.  Diekamp,  AnalPatr  173-222. 

lit.  A.  Nikas,  Theodoros  tes  Raithou  (Athens  1981).  Beck, 
Kirche  382L  -B.B.,  A.K. 

THEODORE  OF  SMYRNA,  high-ranking  ofhcial 
and  scholar;  born  mid-iith  C.,  died  after  1112. 
He  was  magistros  and  judge  in  1082  and  later  held 
the  post  of  quaestor  with  the  titles  of  proloproedros 
and  protokouropalates  (Laurent,  Corpus  2,  nos.  1118— 
19).  After  the  deposition  of  John  Italos,  Theo- 
dore  was  appointed  hypatos  ton  philosophon. 
In  1112  he  engaged  in  discussions  in  Constanti- 
nople  with  the  Latin  theologian  Peter  Grosso- 
lano.  His  writings,  mostly  unpublished,  include  a 
commentary  on  Aristotle  (W.  Lackner,  ByzF  4 
[1972]  168),  a  theological  tract  on  the  azymes,  a 
funeral  speech  on  a  son  of  the  protostrator  Michael 
Doukas  (now  lost),  and  a  couple  of  hagiographical 
works.  The  author  of  the  Timarion  made  Theo- 
dore  the  guide  of  his  hero  through  the  under- 
world  and  praised  (ironically?)  his  learning  and 
fairness. 

lit.  P.  Gautier,  “Le  synode  des  Blachernes  (Fin  1094): 
Étude  prosopographique,”  REB  29  (1971)  255L  V.  Lau- 
rent,  “Légendes  sigillographiques  et  familles  byzantines,” 
£031(1932)331-35.  -A.K. 

THEODORE  OF  STOUDIOS,  theologian,  mo- 
nastic  reformer,  and  saint;  born  759,  died  on 
Princes’  Islands  or  near  Cape  Akritas  1 1  Nov. 
826.  Born  to  a  famíly  of  civil  functionaries  and 
iconodules,  in  780  he  entered  the  family  monas- 
tery  of  Sakkoudion,  in  Bithynia,  administered  by 
his  uncle  Plato  of  Sarroudion;  in  794  Theodore 
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became  its  hegoumenos.  During  the  Moechian 
Controversy  he  opposed  Constantine  VI  and 
was  exiled  in  795/6  to  Thessalonike.  After  Con- 
stantine’s  defeat,  Theodore  returned  to  Sakkou- 
dion  and  ca.798  went  to  Constantinople;  J.  Leroy 
has  questioned  the  traditional  view  that  an  Arab 
raid  forced  him  to  move  ( OrChrAn  153  [1958] 
20  ìf).  In  Constantinople  Theodore  restored  the 
Stoudios  monastery  and  organized  there  a  strong 
cenobitic  community.  Theodore  objected  to  the 
efforts  of  Patr.  Nirfphoros  I  to  find  a  compro- 
mise  between  the  court  of  Emp.  Nikephoros  I 
and  the  militant  monks;  in  809  Theodore  and  his 
brother  Joseph  of  Thessalonike  were  banished  to 
Princes’  Islands.  Michael  I  decided  the  dispute  in 
Theodore’s  favor,  but  the  new  outbreak  of  Icon- 
oclasm  set  Theodore  again  ìn  opposition  to  the 
court.  After  having  refused  to  pardcipate  in  the 
local  council  of  815  (see  under  Constantinople, 
Councils  of),  he  was  exiled  again,  to  Metopa  in 
Bithynia,  then  to  a  much  more  remote  fortress 
(Bonita)  and  finally  to  Smyrna.  Michael  recalled 
him  in  821. 

The  essence  of  Theodore’s  acdvity  was  the  cre- 
ation  of  an  independent  monastic  organizadon 
able  to  resist  imperial  coercion:  the  rules  of  Basil 
the  Great  served  him  as  a  model,  In  his  struggle 
Theodore  did  not  neglect  the  possibility  of  papal 
support  (J.  Gill,  ByiF  1  [1966]  115-23).  Both  his 
Catecheses,  the  Great  and  the  Little,  emphasize  the 
role  of  monastic  discipline  and  the  necessity  for 
the  monk  to  participate  in  communal  work,  both 
manual  and  intellectual.  Theodore  highly  valued 
family  ties  and  paid  serious  attention  to  the  role 
of  women  (J.  Gouillard,  JÖB  32.2  [1982]  445— 
52).  His  letters,  primarily  dispatched  from  exile, 
treat  the  moral  duties  of  monks  and  admonish 
his  correspondents  to  resist  and  to  endure  their 
ordeal;  his  own  example  in  the  face  of  adversity 
should  encourage  his  followers.  Theodore’s  epi- 
grams  are  also  dedicated  to  the  moral  courage  of 
the  monk,  and  the  terminology  of  martyrdom  is 
typical  of  them.  At  the  same  time  Theodore  is 
fond  of  the  theme  of  everyday  monastic  life  and 
praises  the  hard  labor  of  the  monastic  cook  or  the 
serenity  of  evening  prayer.  A  steadfast  fighter, 
Theodore  wrote  a  refutation  of  Iconoclastic  con- 
cepts  and  developed  John  of  Damascus’s  theory 
of  the  image  (see  Icons).  He  also  produced  litur- 
gical  hymns,  as  well  as  homilies  and  panegyrics: 
of  his  mother,  of  his  uncle  Plato,  of  the  chron- 
ographer  Theophanes  the  Confessor  (C.  van  de 


Vorst,  AB  31  [1912]  19—23),  of  St.  Arsenios  (T. 
Nissen,  BNJbb  i  [1920]  246-62).  Anastasius  Bib- 
liothecarius  translated  Theodore’s  enkomion  of 
the  apostle  Bartholomew. 

Theodore’s  memory  was  celebrated  by  Naukra- 
tios,  his  successor  at  Stoudios  (PG  99:1825—49); 
in  an  anonymous  description  of  the  translation  of 
Theodore’s  relics  to  Constantinople  on  26  Jan. 
844  (C.  van  de  Vorst,  AB  32  [1913]  27-62);  and 
in  several  vitae.  Avoiding  traditional  hagiograph- 
ical  motifs  (such  as  miracles),  these  vitae  present 
Theodore  first  and  foremost  as  a  politician  and 
administrator. 

ed.  PG  99.  Jamben  auf  uerschtedene  Cegcnstände,  ed.  P. 
Speck  (Berlin  1968).  Pania  Catechesis,  ed.  E.  Auvray  (Paris 
1891).  Eng.  tr.  C.P.  Roth,  On  the  Holy  lcons  (Crestwood, 
N.Y.,  1981).  Germ.  tr.  J.  Leroy,  Sluditisches  Mönchtum  (Graz- 
Cologne-Vienna  1969). 

source.  B.  Latyschev,  “Vita  S.  Theodori  Studitae  in 
codice  Mosquensi  musei  Rumianzoviani  no.520,”  VizVrem 
zt  (1914)  258—304. 

lít.  Beck,  K irche  491—95.  A.  Dobroklonskij,  Prep.  Feodor, 
ispovednik  i  igumen  Studijshij,  2  vols.  (Odessa  1913).  I.  Haus- 
herr,  Saint  Théodore  Stiídite  (Rome  1926).  P.  Henry,  “Theo- 
dore  of  Stoudios:  Byzantine  Churchman”  (Ph.D.  diss.,  Yale 
Univ.,  1968).  E.  Werner,  “Die  Krise  im  Verhältnis  von 
Staat  und  Rirche  in  Byzanz:  Theodor  von  Studion,”  BBA 
5  (>957)  i‘3-33-  ~A.K. 

THEODORE  OF  SYREON,  saint;  born  in  the 
village  of  Sykeon,  Galatia,  during  the  reign  of 
Justinian  I,  died  Sykeon  613;  feastday  22  Apr. 
Theodore  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  the  prosti- 
tute  Maria  and  an  imperial  messenger,  Kosmas,  a 
Constantinopolitan  who  had  performed  in  the 
Hippodrome  as  an  acrobat  on  camels.  After 
Theodore’s  birth,  his  mother  abandoned  her  pre- 
vious  way  of  life.  Upon  finishing  elementary  school, 
Theodore  became  a  hermit;  he  lived  two  years  in 
a  subterranean  cave,  then  in  an  iron  cage.  He 
worked  miracles,  exorcised  demons,  and  healed 
the  sick  (P.  Horden,  SChH  19  [1982]  1-13);  he 
built  the  Cliurch  of  the  Arcnangeì  Micnaei, 
founded  a  monastery  in  Sykeon,  and  was  elected 
bishop  of  Anastasioupolis,  but  he  later  resigned 
and  returned  to  his  monastery.  He  traveled  far — 
to  Jerusalem,  Constantinople,  and  Sozopolis. 
Throughout  his  life  Theodore  remained  under 
the  special  protection  of  St.  George. 

His  disciple  George,  priest  and  hegoumenos  of 
the  Sykeon  monastery,  wrote  Theodore’s  Life.  It 
contains  important  data  on  rural  life,  topography 
(M.  Waelkens,  Byzanlion  41  [1971]  349—73;  49 
[1979]  447-64),  and  political  history,  esp.  the 
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rebellion  of  Romentiolos,  brother  of  Emp.  Pho- 
kas,  against  Herakleios  (Kaegi,  “New  Evidence” 
308—30).  Theodore  was  also  praised  by  Joseph 
the  Hymnographer  (A.  Papadopoulos-Kera- 
meus,  EkAl  24  [1900]  388-95)  and  by  Nikepho- 
ros,  skeuophylax  of  the  church  in  Blachernai,  in 
the  gth  C.  (C.  Kirch,  AB  20  [1901]  252—72). 

sources.  Vie  de  Théodore  de  Syheon,  ed.  A.-J.  Festugière, 
2  vols.  (Brussels  1970),  corr.  D.  Baker,  SChH  13  (1976) 
83-96,  and  J.O.  Rosenqvist,  Eranos  78  (1980)  163-74; 
partial  Eng.  tr.  Dawes-Baynes,  Three  Byz.  Sls.  88-192. 

ut.  BHG  1748-17490.  J.O.  Rosenqvist,  Studien  zur  Syn- 
tax  und  Bemerkungen  zum  Text  der  Vita  Theodori  Syceotae 
(Uppsala  1981).  R.  Cormack,  Wnting  m  Gold  (New  York 
>985)  17-49'  — A.K. 

THEODORE  PSALTER  (London,  B.L.  Add. 
19.352),  one  of  the  marginal  Psalters.  It  was 
illustrated  in  Feb.  1066  by  Theodore,  a  native  of 
Cappadocian  Caesarea  and  protopresbyteros  of  a 
monastery  the  name  of  which  is  erased  in  the 
colophon  of  the  MS;  he  is  otherwise  unknown. 
Theodore  says  that  he  prepared  his  book  at  the 
orders  of  Michael,  synhellos  and  halhegoumenos  of 
his  monastery;  since  Michael  is  identified  beneath 
his  picture  in  the  book  as  hathegoumenos  and  syn- 
kellos  of  the  Stoudios  monastery  in  Constantìno- 


ple,  the  Psalter  is  always  taken  to  be  a  Stoudite 
production.  The  MS  contains  more  than  400  min- 
iatures,  including  a  wealth  of  Gospel,  liturgical, 
and  hagiographical  illustration  allusively  applied 
to  the  Old  Testament  text.  Richer  in  this  appa- 
ratus  than  previous  Psalters  of  the  type,  Theo- 
dore’s  book  allows  the  presumption  of  consider- 
able  iconographic  inventiveness  in  the  center  where 
it  was  made.  Stylistically,  it  is  a  landmark  of  the 
Style  mignon. 

lit.  S.  Der  Nersessian,  L'illustraticn  des  Psautiers  grecs  du 
moyen  âge,  II.  Londres  Add.  19  35 2  (Paris  1970).  -A.C. 


THEODORE  SCHOLASTIROS,  jurist  of  the  sec- 
ond  half  of  the  6th  C.,  from  Hermoupolis  in  the 
Thebaid  of  Egypt.  He  composed  a  short  Greek 
paraphrase  of  the  Codex  Justinianus,  of  which 
numerous  fragments  have  been  preserved  in  the 
scholia  to  the  Basiliha  and  elsewhere.  Almost 
completely  preserved  is  his  abridged  version  of  a 
collection  of  about  168  Justinianic  and  post- 
Justinianic  novels  (see  Novels  of  Justinian  I) 
down  to  the  year  575,  in  which  there  are  refer- 
ences  to  parallel  passages  in  the  Noveís  and  in  the 
Codex. 


Theodore  Psalter.  Miniature  from  the  Theodore  Psalter  (London,  B.M.  add.  19.352, 
fol.255r).  British  Museum,  London.  St.  Theodore  of  Stoudios  (left)  and  Patr.  Nike- 
phoros  I  of  Constantinople  (ríght)  refuting  Emp.  Leo  V.  At  the  far  right,  Iconoclast 
bishops  whitewash  an  icon  of  Christ. 
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ed.  Paraphrase  of  the  Codex — ed.  H.J.  Scheltema,  "Frag- 
menta  breviarii  Codicis  a  Theodoro  Hermopolitano  con- 
fecti,’’  Byiantina  Neerlandica  3  (1972)  9—35.  H.R.  Lug,  “Ein 
Bruchstück  des  Codex-Kommentars  des  Theodoros,"  FM 
1  (1976)  1  —  15.  Paraphrase  of  the  Novels — ed.  K.E.  Zachariä 
von  Lingenthal,  Anekdota,  vol.  3  (Leipzig  1843;  rP-  Aalen 
1969)  1-165. 

lit.  Heimbach,  Basil.  6:80-85,  88f.  P.  Pieler  in  Hunger, 
Lit.  2:436.  -A.S. 

THEODORE  STRATELATES  (arparrj\árr]<;, 
“general”),  saint;  feastday  7  Feb.  Closely  linked 
with  St.  Theodore  Teron  (the  recruit),  Theodore 
Stratelates  first  appears  in  hagiographical  litera- 
ture  in  the  gth  C.  'Fhe  author  of  his  earliest  extant 
biography,  Niretas  David  Paphlagon,  clearly 
distinguishes  him  from  Theodore  Teron  and  places 
his  execution  in  the  reign  of  Licinius  (AASS  Nov. 
4:83—89).  His  developed  biography,  however,  was 
modeled  on  that  of  Teron.  Allegedly  the  tachygra- 
phos  Augaros,  Theodore’s  contemporary,  wrote 
his  earliest  vita,  which  is  preserved  in  an  1  ith-C. 
MS;  the  story  of  his  killing  a  dragon  with  the  help 
of  Eusebia,  a  woman  from  Euchaita  (Van  Hooff, 
infra  361.1-2),  forms  the  core  of  the  vita.  In  the 
ìoth  C.  Euthymios  Protasekretis  composed  a  very 
conventional  enkomion  of  Theodore  that  omits  any 
factual  information,  even  the  name  of  Licinius  (F, 
Halkin,  AB  99  [1981]  223—37);  Symeon  Meta- 
phrastes  also  devoted  a  martyrion  to  Theodore 
Stratelates  (Delehaye,  Saints  mìlitaires  168—82).  Byz. 
hagiographers  disagreed  about  the  place  of  Theo- 
dore’s  interment:  “Augaros”  located  it  in  Euchaita 
(Van  Hooff  367.11  —  18),  Metaphrastes  in  Eu- 
chaina  (Delehaye  181.31,  182.7),  and  the  Synax- 
arion  of  Constantinople  ( Synax.CP  738.33)  in  “Eu- 
chaina  near  Euchaita.” 

The  cult  of  the  Stratelates  became  popular  by 
the  end  of  the  ìoth  C.,  probably  owing  to  the 
increasing  aristocratization  and  militarization  of 
society:  Theodore  Teron,  the  ordinary  recruit, 
did  not  satisfy  the  new  social  tendencies.  Skylitzes 
relates  that  during  the  battle  against  the  Rus’  in 
97 1  “one  of  the  victorious  martyrs  named  Theo- 
dore,”  that  is,  the  Stratelates  (Skyl.  308.15—19), 
came  to  help  the  Byz.  army;  as  a  commemoration 
of  this  event  John  I  Tzimiskes  built  the  large  and 
beautiful  shrine  in  which  the  saint’s  remains  were 
deposited  (309.29—33),  and  gave  the  new  name 
of  Theodoropolis  to  Euchaneia  (a  third  similar 
name  for  the  place  of  Theodore’s  burial).  It  is 
plausible  to  hypothesize  that  the  cult  of  Theodore 


Teron  continued  in  Euchaita,  whereas  Euchaneia 
became  the  center  of  veneration  of  the  general. 
Euchaneia  is  attested  as  an  archbishopric  in  the 
ìoth  C.  and  as  a  metropolis  in  the  1  ìth  c;  at  least 
one  of  its  “shepherds”  had  the  image  of  Theodore 
Stratelates  on  his  seal  (Zacos,  Seals  2,  no.gig).  It 
is  curious  that  he  is  not  celebrated  in  the  early 
MSS  of  the  Typikon  of  the  Great  Church  but  is  called 
megalomartyros  ín  the  Menologion  of  Basit  II. 

The  cult  of  Theodore  as  a  military  saint,  who 
is  frequently  represented  as  a  mounted  warrior, 
acquired  particular  significance  from  the  i2th  C. 
when  Manuel  I  introduced  Theodore’s  image  on 
his  coins  (Hendy,  Coinage  438).  Both  Theodores 
served  as  military  helpers  in  a  story  of  the  con- 
quest  of  the  fortress  at  Melnik  in  1255  written 
by  Theodore  Pediasimos  (Dölger,  Paraspora  299- 

305)- 

Representation  in  Art.  In  the  earliest  represen- 
tations  of  Theodore,  ivories  and  MSS  of  the  ìoth 
and  1  ith  C.  (e.g.,  Menologion  of  Basil  II,  P  383), 
he  is  portrayed  as  an  officer  holding  a  lance, 
sword,  and  shield.  His  pointed,  occasionally  two- 
part,  brown  beard  serves  to  distinguish  him  from 
Theodore  Teron,  with  whom  he  is  most  often 
paired.  His  martyrdom  in  the  form  of  a  flagella- 
tion  is  depicted  in  the  Theodore  Psalter  (fol.3gv). 
Sometimes  he  appears  in  court  costume,  and  he 
is  paired  with  St.  George  as  a  mounted  warrior 
spearing  a  serpent. 

sources.  G.  Van  Hooff,  “Acta  graeca  S.  Theodori  du- 
cis,”  AB  2  (1883)  359-67. 

lit.  BHG  1750-175310.  Delehaye,  Saints  militaires  26— 
43.  N.  Oikonomides,  “Le  dédoublement  de  S.  Théodore  et 
les  villes  d'Euchaíta  et  d’Euchaneia,”  AB  104  (1986)  327- 
35.  G.  Weigert,  LCI  8:444-46.  M.F.  Murjanov,  “Fragment 
kul’turnoj  istorii  drevnich  Slayjan,”  Sovetskoe  Slavjanovodenie 
(1984)  pt.  1,  57-67.  L.  Mavrodinova,  “Sv.  Teodor-razvitie 
i  osobenosti  na  ikonografskija  mu  tip  u  srednovekovnata 
zivopis,”  lzvestija  na  instituta  la  izkustvoznanie  13  (1969)  33— 
52.  — A.K„  N.P.S. 

THEODORE  SVETOSLAV,  Bulgarian  monarch 
(1300—21/2),  son  of  Georgij  Terter  I  (1280—92). 
Held  as  hostage  by  the  Mongol  khan  Nogay  from 
1286  to  1298,  he  escaped  and  organized  a  con- 
spiracy  against  Khan  Éaka  that  ended  Mongol 
rule  in  Bulgaria.  Theodore  united  all  Bulgarian 
principalities  except  Vidin  under  his  sovereignty; 
in  the  course  of  a  war  against  Byz.  in  1303-07  he 
seized  Mesembria,  Sozopolis,  Anchialos,  Achto- 
polis,  Rusokastro,  and  other  strong  points  in  east- 
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ern  Bulgaria,  his  possession  of  which  was  con- 
firmed  by  a  treaty  of  1 307.  After  his  first  marriage 
to  Euphrosyne,  the  granddaughter  of  a  rich  mer- 
chant  Pantoleon  (A.  Failler,  BZ  78  [1985]  92O, 
Theodore  married  (ca.1308)  Theodora,  daughter 
of  Michael  IX.  The  rest  of  his  reign  was  marked 
by  peace  with  Byz.,  friendly  relations  with  Serbia, 
and  growing  links  with  Venice,  which  was  inter- 
ested  in  purchasing  Bulgarian  grain. 

lit.  Fine,  Late  Balkans  227-30,  268-70.  Dölger,  Para- 
spora  222-30.  -R.B. 

THEODORE  SYNRELLOS,  politician  and  writer; 
first  half  of  7th  C.  His  biography  is  barely  known. 
The  Chronicon  Paschale  ( Chron .  Pasch.  721.9)  men- 
tions  him  as  a  member  of  the  embassy  sent  to  the 
khagan  on  the  eve  of  the  Avar  siege  of  Constan- 
tinople  in  626.  His  identification  with  Patr.  Theo- 
dore  I  (677—79,  686—87)  is  impossible  because  of 
the  chronological  gap.  Theodore  delivered  an  or- 
ation  on  the  robe  of  the  Virgin  that  was  preserved 
in  the  church  of  Blachernai  but  was  moved  to 
Hagia  Sophia  because  of  an  enemy  invasion.  Ch. 
Loparev,  disregarding  the  MS  tradition,  ascribed 
the  speech  to  George  of  Niromedeia  and  con- 
sidered  the  events  described  as  the  attack  of  the 
Rus’  in  860  ( VizVrem  2  [1895]  581-628).  VasiFevskij 
(infra),  however,  demonstrated  that  Theodore  was 
referring  to  the  Avar  assault  of  619.  Theodore 
probably  also  composed  the  anonymous  homily 
on  the  siege  of  Constantinople  by  the  Avars  and 
Persians  in  626  that  was  delivered  on  7  Aug.  627. 

ed.  F.  Combefisius,  Graecolatinorum  patrum  bibliothecae  no- 
vum  auctarium,  vol.  2  (Paris  1648)  751—86.  L.  Sternbach, 
“Analecta  Avarica,”  Roiprawy  Akademii  Umiejçtnosci.  Wydiial 
filologiczny2  15  (Krakow  1900)  297-333.  Fr.  tr.  F.  Makk, 
Traduction  et  commentaire  de  l’homélie  écrite  probablement  par 
Théodore  le  Syncelle  sur  le  siège  de  Constantinople  en  626  (Szeged 
1975)- 

lit.  V.  Vasil'evskij,  “Avary,  a  ne  Russkie,  Feodor,  a  ne 
Georgìj,”  VizVrem  3  (1896)  83-95.  VizJzvori  1:159-68. 

~A.K. 

THEODORE  TERON  ('lfipow,  lit.  “recruit”),  “the 
great  martyr,”  saint;  born  “in  an  eastern  land,” 
died  Amaseia  under  Maximian;  feastday  17  Feb. 
According  to  a  homily  ascribed  to  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  Theodore  was  a  simple  soldier  who  came 
with  his  tagma  “to  our  country.”  When  he  con- 
fessed  to  being  Christian,  the  authorities  urged 
him  to  recant,  but  in  response  he  set  afire  the 


temple  of  “the  mother  of  the  gods”  in  Amaseia 
(PG  46:744A).  He  was  then  condemned  to  be 
burned.  Chrysippos  of  Jerusalem  (died  479)  ded- 
icated  an  enhomion  to  Theodore,  locating  his  activ- 
ity  in  an  unnamed  city  in  Pontos  (AAS5  Nov. 
4:596).  His  cult  underwent  changes  by  the  gth 
C.:  a  legend  appeared  about  Theodore’s  killing  a 
dragon  with  a  spear,  helped  by  a  princess  named 
Eudokia.  Nikephoros  Ouranos  (F.  Halkin,  Mar- 
tyrs  grecs  [London  1974],  pt.IX  [1962],  308-24) 
combined  various  stories  about  Theodore. 

The  Miracles  of  Theodore  describe  life  in  the 
province  of  Pontos,  recount  “barbarian”  raids, 
and  locate  the  saint’s  tomb  on  an  “estate”  at  Eu- 
chaita  belonging  to  his  patroness  Eusebia.  The 
Miracles  have  been  variously  dated:  from  the  7th 
C.  (F.  Trombley  in  Byzantine  Studies  in  Honor  of 
Milton  V.  Anastos,  ed.  S.  Vryonis,  Jr.  [Malibu  1985] 
83,  n.26),  to  the  second  half  of  the  8th  C.  (C. 
Zuckerman,  REB  46  [1988]  ig2f),  to  the  ìoth  C. 
(H.  Delehaye  in  AASS  Nov.  4:17,  par.22).  John 
Mauropous  testifies  that  in  the  1  ìth  C.  Theodore 
was  venerated  in  Euchaita  as  a  foot  soldier  (A. 
Kazhdan,  Bymntion  53  [1983]  544O.  The  area  was 
a  popular  destinadon  of  pilgrimages  (H.  Delehaye 
in  Anatolian  Studies  Presented  to  Sir  Wilham  Mitchell 
Ramsay  [Manchester  1923]  11—82). 

A  sermon  for  the  first  Saturday  of  Lent,  falsely 
attributed  to  Nektarios,  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople,  describes  a  miracle  worked  by  Theodore: 
during  the  reign  of  Julian,  Theodore  allegedly 
appeared  before  the  “patriarch”  and  informed 
him  that  all  the  food  in  the  marketplace  was 
stained  with  blood  and  therefore  could  not  be 
used  on  fastdays.  He  urged  a  boycott  of  the  mar- 
ket  and  provided  the  inhabitants  of  Constantino- 
ple  with  food  “called  holbia  [ hollyba ,  boiled  wheat?] 
in  the  local  dialect  of  Euchaita”  (PG  39: 1832 A). 

Representation  in  Art.  The  homily  ascribed  to 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  speaks  of  paintings  depicting 
the  martyrdom  of  Theodore  at  his  tomb  (PG 
46:7370).  There  are  surviving  images  of  Theo- 
dore,  with  his  dark  pointed  bcard,  at  least  as  early 
as  the  6th  C.  (in  the  Church  of  SS.  Cosma  e 
Damiano  in  Rome);  a  Sinai  icon  dating  to  the 
gth— ìoth  C.  (Weitzmann,  Sinai  Icons,  no.B.43) 
already  shows  him  in  military  attire,  mounted  and 
spearing  a  dragon.  A  gold  medallion  found  in 
Calabria  also  depicts  Theodore  killing  a  dragon; 
it  has  parallels  in  objects  of  the  late  6th— 7th  C. 
(W.F.  Volbach,  AStCal  13  [1943-44]  65—72).  His 
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martyrdom  in  the  fiery  oven  appears  in  the  Me- 
nologion  of  Basil  II  (p.407).  In  monumental 
painting  he  is  often  paired  with  Theodore  Stra- 
telates:  the  two  saints,  both  in  full  armor,  turn 
to  address  Christ,  who  extends  to  them  crowns 
from  the  arc  of  heaven.  The  features  of  the  two 
saints  resemble  each  other,  but  Theodore  Teron’s 
beard  is  not  forlced. 

source.  AASS  Nov.  4  (1925)  11-82. 

lit.  BHG  1760-73.  N.  Oikonomides,  “La  dédoublement 
de  Saint  Théodore  et  les  villes  d’Eucha'íta  et  d'Euchaneia," 
AB  104  (1986)  327-35.  Delehaye,  Saints  militaires  11-43. 
A.  Sigalas,  Des  Chrysippos  von  Jerusalem  Enhomwn  auf  den  hl. 
fohannes  den  Täufer  (Äthens  1937)  81-102.  C.  Weigert,  E. 
Lucchesi-Palli,  LCI  8:447-51.  A.  Kazhdan,  “Hagiographi- 
cal  Notes,”  Erytheia  g  (1988)  197-200.  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 


THEODORET  OF  CYRRHUS,  Christian  writer; 
bishop  of  Cyrrhus  (from  423);  born  Antioch 
ca.393,  died  ca.466.  Although  dedicated  by  his 
parents  from  childhood  to  service  of  Christ, 
Theodoret  (OeoôcópT/roç)  received  a  classical  ed- 
ucation.  He  became  an  anagnostes  while  still  a  boy 
and  eventually  entered  a  monastery  near  Apa- 
meia.  After  becoming  bishop  he  was  frequently 
embroiled  in  theological  controversies,  taking  the 
side  of  Nestorios  against  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
whom  he  attacked  in  a  (lost)  pamphlet,  maintain- 
ing  his  position  even  after  the  condemnation  of 
Nestorian  doctrine  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (431). 
Deposed  and  exiled  in  449  by  the  “Robber”  Coun- 
cil  of  Ephesus  at  the  behest  of  Patr.  Dioskoros 
of  Alexandria,  he  was  restored  after  appeals  to 
Pope  Leo  I  and  the  emperor  Marcian  but  was 
compelled  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451)  to 
anathematize  Nestorios.  He  then  returned  to  his 
diocese  in  Syria,  where  he  spent  his  remaining 
years.  His  writings  against  Cyril  were  condemned 
in  the  Three  Cfiapters  affair  by  the  Council  of 
Constantinople  in  553. 

Of  his  numerous  writings  (which  he  estimated 
to  be  35  in  number  in  450),  the  most  important 
extant  work  is  The  Cure  of  Pagan  Maladies,  a  Chris- 
tian  apology  replete  with  classical  quotations.  Ten 
discourses  titled  On  Prouidence  argue  for  God’s 
loving  care  of  mankind.  His  chief  Christological 
treatise,  Eranistes  (Beggar),  ridicules  the  Mono- 
physites.  His  Religious  History,  consisting  of  biog- 
raphies  of  about  30  monks,  is  a  major  source  of 
information  on  Syrian  monasticism  in  the  4th  and 
5th  C.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  his  Church 


History  for  the  period  323-428,  written  between 
444  and  450,  which  celebrates  the  Orthodox  vic- 
tory  over  Arianism,  discreetly  excluding  the  Nes- 
torian  issue;  in  contrast  to  his  contemporaries 
Sorrates  and  Sozomenos,  he  concentrates  on 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  Secular  and  dogmatic  issues 
are  embraced  in  over  200  surviving  letters  (M.M. 
Wagner,  DOP  4  [tçy^îh]  119—81). 

ed.  PG  80-84.  üirchengeschichte2,  ed.  L.  Parmentier,  re- 
vised  F.  Scheidweiler  (Ber)in  1954).  The  Ecclesiastical  History, 
Dialogues  and  Letters  of  Theodoret,  tr.  B.  Jaclcson  (New  York 
1892;  rp.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  1953).  Graecarum  affec- 
tionum  curatio,  ed.  1.  Raeder  (Leip/ig  1904).  Histoire  des 
moines  de  Syrie,  ed.  P.  Canivet,  A.  Leroy-Molinghen,  2  vols. 
(Paris  1977-79),  with  Fr.  tr.  Eng.  tr.  R.M.  Price,  A  History 
of  the  Monks  of  Syria  (Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  1985).  Correspond- 
ance,  ed.  Y.  Azéma,  3  vols.  (Paris  1955-65),  wilh  Fr.  tr. 
Commentaire  sur  Isaie,  ed.  J.N.  Guinot,  3  vols.  (Paris  1980- 
84).  For  complete  list  of  ed.,  see  CPG  3,  nos.  6200-88. 

lit.  B.  Croke,  “Dating  Theodoret’s  Church  History  and 
Commentary  on  the  Psalms,"  Byiantion  54  (1984)  59-74.  G. 
Ashby,  Theodoret  of  Cyrus  as  Eregete  of  the  Old  Testament 
(Grahamstown,  South  Africa,  1972).  M.  Simonetti,  “La 
tecnica  esegetica  di  Teodoreto  nel  Commento  ai  Salmi,” 
VetChr  23  (1986)  81  —  116.  P.  Canivet,  Le  monachisme  syrien 
selon  Theodoret  de  Cyr  (Paris  1977).  -B.B. 

THEODORIAS  (Qso8ü>ptá<;),  small  maritime  civil 
province  created  in  528  from  territory  taken  from 
Syria  I  and  II  by  Justinian  I,  who  named  it  after 
his  wife  (Malal.  448.11-15).  In  additìon  to  its 
capital,  Laodireia,  it  included  the  cities  of  Paltos, 
Balaneai,  and  Gabala,  all  of  which  retained  their 
earlier  ecclesiastical  provincial  affiliations  under 
either  Antioch  or  Apameia  on  the  Orontes. 
Theodorias  is  also  another  name  for  the  city  of 
Anasartha. 

lit.  Jones,  LRE  2:881.  E.  Honigmann,  RE  2.R.  5  (1934) 
1803L  -M.M.M. 

THEODORIC  THE  GREAT,  Flavius  Theoderi- 
cus,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  (from  471)  and  ruler 
of  Italy  (from  493);  born  Pannonia  ca.454,  died 
Ravenna  30  Aug.  526.  Son  of  Theodemur,  king 
of  the  Ostrogoths,  Theodoric  (0eonôspixoç)  was 
hostage  for  ten  years  in  Constantinople,  where  he 
was  educated.  As  his  father’s  colleague  he  won 
several  victories  in  472—73  over  the  Romans,  cap- 
turing  Singidunum,  Herakleia  Lynkestis,  and 
Larissa.  After  his  father  died  ca.474,  Theodoric 
became  sole  ruler.  In  476  he  helped  Zeno  regain 
his  throne.  He  was  named  patrihios  and  magister 
mìlitum  and  was  adopted  by  Zeno.  A  long  period 
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ensued  in  which  Theodoric  was  hostile  to  Byz. 
and  attacked  the  cities  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia, 
although  in  484  he  was  named  consul.  In  488 
Theodoric  agreed  to  Zeno’s  proposal  that  he  and 
his  people  move  to  Italy  and  seize  control  from 
Odoacer.  He  arrived  in  Italy  in  489  and  had 
Odoacer  killed  in  493.  In  497  Theodoric  won 
recognition  from  Anastasios  I  as  ruler  of  Italy  but 
he  never  took  the  title  of  augustus.  Although 
Theodoric  was  an  Arian,  he  generally  treated  his 
Orthodox  subjects,  including  the  Italian  aristoc- 
racy,  with  respect.  Both  Boethius  and  Cassio- 
dorus  lived  under  his  rule  and  they  at  least  par- 
tially  profited  from  the  king’s  favor  for  traditional 
Roman  culture.  After  497  Theodoric  grew  more 
hosdle  toward  his  Roman  subjects,  whom  he  sus- 
pected  of  plotting  with  the  Eastern  emperor  against 
him.  Theodoric  reigned  from  Ravenna,  where  he 
constructed  a  palace  (now  destroyed)  and  the 
Church  of  S.  Apollinare  Nuovo,  the  Arian  baptis- 
tery,  and  his  own  mausoleum,  all  of  which  are 
preserved. 

ut.  Bury,  LRE  1:411-28,  453—69.  PLRE  2:1077-84. 
W.  Ensslin,  Theoderich  der  Grosse  (Munich  1947).  L.  Várady, 
Epochenwechsel  um  476.  Odoaker,  Theoderich  der  Grosse  und  die 
Umuiandlungen  (Budapest  1984).  P.  Lamma,  “Teodorico 
nella  storiografia  bizantina,”  Studi  romagnoli  3  (1952)  87— 
95.  D.  Claude,  “Uniyersale  und  partikulare  Züge  in  der 
Politik  Theoderichs,”  Francta  6  (1978)  19-58.  -T.E.G. 

THEODORORANOS  (Oeoôco poKávo<ì),  a  noble 
family,  possibly  of  Armenian  origin.  The  family 
founder  was  the  patrikios  Theodorokanos,  Basil 
I  I’s  general  and  governor  of  Philippopolis.  Sev- 
eral  1 1  th-C.  Theodorokanoi  served  as  generals: 
George,  strategos  of  Samos  during  the  reign  of 
Constantine  VIII;  the  magistros  Basil,  kalepano  of 
Italy  in  Feb.  1043  and  commander  against  the 
Rus’  in  July  1043.  Adontz’s  hypothesis  that  both 
George  and  Basil  were  sons  of  the  first  Theodo- 
rokanos  cannot  be  proved.  Constantine  (Basil’s 
son,  acc.  to  Adontz,  but  without  any  textual  evi- 
dence)  was  defeated  by  the  rebel  Nikephoros 
Bryennios  in  1077  and  taken  captive.  The  family 
disappeared  after  the  1  ìth  C. 

lit.  Adontz,  Études  153—62.  Kazhdan,  Arm.  97-99-  Fal- 
kenhausen,  Dominauone  g6f.  -A.K. 

THEODORO-MANGUP.  See  Dory. 
THEODOSIAN  CODE.  See  Codex  Theodosi- 

ANUS. 


THEODOSIAN  RENAISSANCE.  See  Relief; 

Renaissance;  Sculpture. 

THEODOSIOS  (Oeoôócrtoç),  eldest  son  of  Maur- 
ice;  born  Constantinople  4  Aug.  583  or  585,  died 
soon  after  27  Nov.  602  (Whitby,  Maurìce  &  His 
Historian  18,  26).  Maurice  married  him  in  601/2 
to  a  daughter  of  Germanos,  an  influential  mem- 
ber  of  the  senate.  During  the  revolt  of  Phoras, 
the  soldiers  demanded  that  Theodosios  or  Ger- 
manos  replace  Maurice,  but  the  emperor  refused. 
He  dispatched  Theodosios  to  ask  Chosroes  II  for 
assistance,  but  the  youth  was  forced  to  return.  It 
was  rumored  that  Theodosios  had  escaped  the 
slaughter  of  Maurice’s  family,  fled  to  the  east, 
and,  after  much  wandering,  landed  in  Colchis, 
where  he  died.  Simokattes  claims  that  he  investi- 
gated  the  case  and  discovered  that  Theodosios 
had  been  slain  with  his  brothers.  Nonetheless 
Narses,  the  rebellious  governor  of  Syria,  pro- 
claimed  a  (false)  Theodosios  and  presented  him 
to  Chosroes  II,  who  then  used  him  in  support  of 
his  claims  to  avenge  Maurice’s  murder. 

lit.  Olster,  “Politics  of  Usurpation"  125-27,  193-216. 
Stratos,  Byiantium  1 1556  P.  Goubert,  “Autour  de  la  révo- 
lution  de  602,”  OrChrP  33  (1967)  612L  Kulakovskij,  Istorija 
3:5f.  -W.E.K.,  A.K. 

THEODOSIOS  (Serbian  hagiographer).  See 
Teodosije. 

THEODOSIOS  I,  augustus  (from  19  Jan.  379); 
born  Cauca  in  Gallaecia  (northwest  Spain)  1 1  Jan. 
347  (346?),  died  Milan  17  Jan.  395.  Son  of  the 
general  Theodosius  the  Elder,  who  fell  in  dis- 
grace  in  375,  Theodosios  had  to  interrupt  his 
military  career.  After  the  battle  of  Adrianople, 
however,  he  was  summoned  by  Gratian  and  pro- 
claimed  emperor  in  the  East;  when  Gratian  was 
murdered  in  383  Theodosios  ruled  over  an  un- 
divided  empire.  He  pursued  a  policy  of  “national” 
unity.  He  supported  the  urban  curiae,  reduced 
taxation  in  provinces  ravaged  by  the  barbarians, 
and  encouraged  the  cultivation  of  abandoned  fields. 
He  also  sought  to  control  the  flight  of  slaves  and 
coloni  from  the  land.  At  the  same  time  Theodosios 
tried  to  attract  barbarians  to  his  service,  settling 
them  as  foederati  within  the  empire  (in  Pannonia 
and  Thrace)  and  assigning  them  to  positions  of 
command  in  the  army.  His  attitude  toward  reli- 
gion  reflected  his  political  tendencies.  Officially 
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SELECTED  GENEALOGY  OF  THE  THEODOSIAN  DYNASTY 

Theodosios  I 

- m.  (I)  Aeìia  FlacciHa 

m.  (2)  Galla 


Pulcheria 
d.  ca.  385) 

ARKADIOS 
m.  Eudoxia 

Honorius 

Galla  PLACIDIA 
m.  (1)  Araulf 
m.  (2)  Constantius  III 

1 

Flaccilla 
(d.  403) 

1  1 

PULCHERIA  Arcadia 

m.  Marcian 

! 

Throdosios  II 
m.  Athenais-Eudoria 

1 

1 

Marina 

Valentinian  III 
m.  Licinia  Eudoxia 

+ 

1 

Licinia  Eudoxia 

♦ 

L 

1 

FiacciIIa 
(d.  430) 

1 

1 

j 

Based  on  K.  Holum,  Tfuodosian  Empresiti  (Berkeley  1982)  133. 


Theodosios  was  the  staunchest  supporter  of  Or- 
thodoxy.  In  380  he  issued  an  edict  declaring  Or- 
thodoxy  the  true  faith  and  had  Arianism  con- 
demned  at  the  First  Council  of  Constantinople  in 
381  (see  under  Constantinople,  Councils  of). 
Beginning  in  391  he  issued  a  series  of  harsh  laws 
prohibiting  pagan  rites  of  sacrifice.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  tolerated  the  Arianism  of  foederati  and 
collaborated  with  influential  pagans  such  as 
Themistios  and  Symmachus.  In  390,  during  a 
riot  in  Thessalonike,  Theodosios  supported  the 
barbarian  soldiers  against  the  city  population  and 
severely  punished  the  citizens,  for  which  he  was 
compelled  by  Ambrose  to  do  penance.  He  was 
surrounded  by  energetic  assistants  (Stilicho,  Ru- 
finus,  etc.) — Spaniards,  barbarians,  and  Eastern- 
ers — and  brought  about  the  recovery  of  the  state 
after  the  disaster  of  the  Gothic  invasions.  He  had 
to  deal  with  several  revolts  (esp.  those  of  Maximus 
and  Eugenius)  and  with  the  opposition  of  the 
Roman  aristocracy. 

Theodosios  was  married  first  to  Aelia  Flavia 
Flaccilla,  the  mother  of  Arkadios,  Honorius,  and 
Pulcheria,  and  then  to  Galla,  who  bore  to  him 
Galla  Placidia  (see  genealogical  table).  He  appears 
with  his  sons  on  the  base  of  the  Obelisr  ofTheo- 
dosios  that  he  erected  in  the  Hippodrome,  and 
on  a  missorium  made  for  his  decennalia  in  388 
(Age  of  Spirit.,  no.64).  He  is  described  in  Redrenos 
as  a  gracious  man  with  blond  hair  and  eagle-like 
nose.  Already  by  the  mid-^th  C.  the  church  en- 
dowed  him  with  the  title  “Great.” 


LiT.  A.  Lippold,  Theodosius  der  Grosse  und  seine  Zeifl 
(Munich  ig8o).  W.  Ensslin,  Die  Religionspo!itik  des  Raisers 
Theodosius  d.  Gr.  (Munich  1953).  N.  King,  The  Emperor 
Theodosius  and  the  Establishment  of  Chrislianity  (London  1961). 
M.  Pavan,  La  politica  gotica  di  Teodosio  nella  pubblicistica  del 
suo  tempo  (Rome  1964).  -T.E.G.,  A.C. 


THEODOSIOS  II,  augustus  (from  10  Jan.  402), 
successor  of  his  father  Arkadios  (from  1  May 
408);  born  Constantinople  10  Apr.  401,  died  Con- 
stantinople  28  July  450.  Theodosios  was  a  typi- 
cally  Constantinopolitan  ruler  who  left  his  capital 
infrequently;  he  was  of  scholarly  temperament, 
interested  in  theology  and  science.  A  man  of  gentle 
and  kindly  nature,  he  was  dominated  by  strong 
women  such  as  his  sister  Pulcheria  and  his  wife 
Athenais-Eudoria  as  well  as  by  civil  officials,  esp. 
Anthemios,  Kyros  of  Panopolis,  and  the  eunuch 
Chrysaphios,  whereas  generals  like  Aspar  had  no 
strong  influence  on  his  policy.  His  government 
was  more  concerned  about  functionaries  and  sen- 
ators  than  curiales,  and  paíd  special  attention  to 
building  activity  in  the  capital,  such  as  construc- 
tion  of  the  Theodosian  Walls,  begun  in  413  (see 
under  Constantinople,  Monuments  of).  Publi- 
cation  of  the  Codex  Theodosianus  and  forma- 
tion  of  the  University  of  Constantinople  (425) 
met  the  interests  of  officialdom. 

The  situation  on  the  Eastern  frontier  was  rela- 
tively  quiet  during  his  reign,  and  the  offensive  of 
Attila  was  stopped  by  heavy  payments.  After  the 
death  of  Stilicho  and  esp.  after  the  demise  of 
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Honorius,  the  leaders  of  the  Eastern  administra- 
tion  tried  to  restore  the  unity  of  the  empire.  They 
avoided  military  confrontation,  however,  and  in 
the  end  failed  to  achieve  unification,  being  satis- 
fied  that  in  the  person  of  Valentinian  III  a  rep- 
resentative  of  the  dynasty  ruled  in  the  West. 
Growing  papal  claims,  esp.  under  Pope  Leo  I, 
made  relations  even  more  tense,  although  there 
was  no  open  clash  between  the  churches  of  Rome 
and  Constantinople. 

The  religious  views  of  Theodosios  were  often 
on  the  verge  of  heresy:  he  supported  Nestorios 
(who  in  his  turn  maintained  the  idea  of  strong 
imperial  power)  and  only  reluctantly  agreed  to 
the  condemnation  of  Nestorianism;  he  convoked 
the  “Robber”  Council  of  Ephesus  in  449  and 
supported  its  decisions  despite  the  remonstradons 
of  Pulcheria,  Valentinian  III,  and  Leo  I.  Theo- 
dosios  died  unexpectedly  in  a  riding  accident.  A 
marble  head  in  Paris  (Age  of  Spirit.,  no.22)  is  gen- 
erally  accepted  as  his  likeness,  which  is  well  known 
from  coins. 

lit.  Bury,  LRE  1:212-35.  A.  Lippmann,  RE  supp.  13 
(1973)  961  —  1044.  A.  Güldenpenning,  Geschichte  des  oström- 
ischen  Reìches  unter  den  tiaìsem  Arcadius  und  Theodosius  II 
(Halle  1885;  rp.  Amsterdam  1965).  C.  Luibhéid,  “Theo- 
dosius  II  and  Heresy  ”  JEH  16  (1965)  13-38.  M.  Giacchero, 
“II  realismo  della  politica  orientale  di  Teodosio  II,”  Acca- 
demia  romanistica  constantiniana.  Atti  del  V°  Concegno  inter- 
naiionale  (Perugia  1983)  247-54.  — T.E.G.,  A.C. 

THEODOSIOS  III,  emperor  (715—17);  perhaps 
son  of  Tiberios  II  (Sumner,  infra);  died  Ephesus 
after  754?.  A  tax-gatherer  at  Atramyttion,  Theo- 
dosios  was  acclaimed  emperor  by  troops  in  the 
Opsikion  revolting  against  Anastasios  II.  Reluc- 
tantly  accompanying  the  rebels,  he  entered  Con- 
standnople  in  late  fall.  Little  is  known  of  his  reign. 
In  716  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Bulgar 
khan  Tervel,  probably  anticipadng  the  impend- 
ing  Arab  attack  on  Constantinople.  When  Mas- 
lama  invaded  Byz.  territory  that  same  year,  the 
thematic  generals  Artabasdos  and  Leo  III  de- 
posed  Theodosios.  He  abdicated  on  25  March  and 
both  he  and  his  son  became  monks.  Sumner  iden- 
tifies  Theodosios  with  the  bishop  “Theodosios  of 
Ephesus,  son  of  Apsimar”  who  served  as  Leo  III’s 
religious  adviser  in  the  late  720S  and  presided 
over  Constantine  V's  Iconoclastic  Council  in  754, 
but  Grierson  (“Tombs  &  Obits”  52f)  believes  him 
to  be  Theodosios’s  son. 

lit.  Ostrogorslcy,  History  155L  Sumner,  “Philippicus, 
Anastasius  II  &  Theodosius  III”  291-94.  -P.A.H. 


THEODOSIOS  BORADIOTES  (BopaôtẂTT)ç), 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  (between  Feb.  and 
July  1179— Aug.  1183  [V.  Grumel,  REB  1  (1943) 
25gf]).  The  father  of  Theodosios  was  Armenian; 
a  letter  calls  Theodosios  Syrian  (J.  Darrouzès, 
REB  30  [1972]  209,  no.  18),  while  a  later  chronicle 
specifies  that  he  was  Andochene  ( Kleinchroniken 
1:147.4—5  [no.84]).  He  moved  to  Constantinople 
and  became  a  monk  in  the  Boradion  monastery 
on  the  Asian  shore  of  the  Bosporos  (Janin,  Églises 
centres  i6f).  Appointed  patriarch  by  Manuel  I, 
Theodosios  resisted  the  emperor’s  attempt  to 
abolish  the  anathema  on  “the  god  of  Muhammad” 
and  made  Manuel  accept  a  compromise  formula. 
Theodosios  tried  to  reconcile  the  factions  who 
were  fighting  for  power  during  Alexios  II’s  mi- 
nority;  Michael  the  Syrian  even  relates  that  Theo- 
dosios  imposed  an  interdict  on  the  populace  of 
Constantinople  for  massacres  committed  there  so 
that  “prayers  in  churches  ceased  from  February 
to  October”  of  1 182.  He  opposed  Andronikos  I 
and  refused  to  bless  the  marriage  of  Andronikos’s 
illegitimate  daughter  Irene  to  Alexios,  illegidmate 
son  of  Manuel  I.  Forced  to  comply  with  the  ex- 
pulsion  of  the  dowager  empress  Maria  from  the 
Great  Palace,  Theodosios  soon  abdicated  and  re- 
tired  to  the  island  of  Terebinthos  (Nik.Chon. 
262.89).  ^is  subsequent  fate  is  unknown. 

lit.  RegPatr,  fasc.  3,  nos.  1152-61.  Hussey,  Church  Cí 
Leaming  i42f.  F.  Cognasso,  Partiti  politici  e  lotte  dinastìche  in 
Bisamio  alla  morte  di  Manuele  Comneno  (Turin  1912)  254, 
n.2.  -A.K. 

THEODOSIOS  OF  PEÓERA.  See  Feodosij  of 
Peíera. 

THEODOSIOS  OF  TÜRNOVO,  Bulgarian  he- 
sychast  monk  and  saint;  born  ca.1300,  died  Con- 
standnople  27  Nov.  1363.  Theodosios  (Slav.  Teo- 
dosij)  took  the  monastic  habit  in  a  monastery  at 
Arcar,  near  Vidin;  later,  together  with  Romylos, 
he  joined  Gregory  Sinaites  at  the  monastery  of 
Paroria  (in  southeastern  Bulgaria).  There  he  was 
introduced  to  hesychastic  doctrines  and  pracdces. 
After  Gregory’s  death,  Theodosios  founded 
ca.1350  a  monastery  located  either  at  Kilifarevo, 
near  Türnovo,  or  at  Kefalerevo,  near  Mesembria 
(M.  Damjanova  in  Túmovska  huioima  skola  4  [1985] 
334-40),  under  the  patronage  of  Tsar  Ivan  Alex- 
ander.  An  ardent  supporter  of  hesychasm,  Theo- 
dosios  translated  the  Rephalaia  of  Gregory  Sinaites 
into  Church  Slavonic.  He  fought  against  heretics 
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(esp.  Bogomils)  and  Jews  who  had  acquired  some 
influence  at  the  court  of  Ivan  Alexander.  Syrku 
(infra)  suggested  that  Theodosios  allied  with  Patr. 
Kallistos  I  of  Constantinople  against  the  Bul- 
garian  patriarch  Theodosios  II  (1337—60);  in  any 
case,  at  the  end  of  his  life  Theodosios  of  Türnovo 
and  some  of  his  followers  moved  to  Constanti- 
nople,  where  Rallistos  arranged  for  them  to  reside 
in  a  suburban  monastery.  Among  Theodosios’s 
disciples  were  Evtimij  of  Türnovo  and  Riprian. 

Rallistos  was  probably  the  author  of  a  Greek 
vita  of  Theodosios  that  has  survived  only  in  Bul- 
garian;  according  to  Kiselkov  ( infra ),  the  text  now 
available  is  a  i5th-C.  revision  of  the  original  trans- 
lation.  In  addition  to  data  on  the  church  and 
heresy  in  Bulgaria,  the  vita  contains  evidence  on 
the  Turkish  penetration  into  the  area  (Dujèev, 
Medioevo  3:339—41)- 

source.  “Zitie  i  íizn’  prepodobnogo  otca  naäego  Feo- 
dosija,”  ed.  V.N.  Zlatarski  in  Sbormk  na  narodni  umotvorenija, 
nauka  ì  kniínina  20  (1904)  1—41. 

lit.  D.  Obolensky,  The  Byiantine  Commonwealth  (New 
York-Washington,  D.C.  1971)  302!,  336f,  342.  P.A.  Syrku, 
K  istorii  ispravlenija  hnig  v  Bolgarii  v  XIV  veke  (St.  Petersburg 
1898)  2:141-411.  V.  Kiselkov,  Sv.  Teodosij  Túrnovski  (Sofia 
1926).  Idem,  Zitieto  na  sv.  Teodosij  Tümovski  hato  istori(eski 
pametnih  (Sofia  1926),  with  rev.  P,  Nikov,  Makedonski  pregled 
3.2  (1927)  162—66.  Dujâev,  Medioevo  2:22if. 

-A.M.T.,  A.K. 

THEODOSIOS  THE  DEACON,  author  of  a  poem, 
The  Capture  of  Crete;  his  life  is  obscure.  The  poem 
was  written  in  962/3  and  dedicated  to  the  recovery 
by  Nirephoros  II  Phoras  of  the  island  from  the 
Arabs  in  961.  His  verses  present  the  conquest  on 
a  cosmic  scale  as  a  victory  of  light  over  darkness 
and  as  an  exploit  of  the  army  rather  than  of  a 
single  general.  Theodosios  refers  to  some  ancient 
authors  but  is  contemptuous  of  antiquity:  contem- 
porary  deeds  surpass  incomparably  the  successes 
of  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  He  imitated 
George  of  Pisidia.  L.  Petit  attributed  to  Theo- 
dosios,  although  hesitantly,  an  aholouthia  on  the 
death  of  Nikephoros  Phokas  (BZ  13  [1904]  400). 

ed.  De  Creta  capta,  ed.  U.  Criscuolo  (Leipzig  1979). 

lit.  U.  Criscuolo,  “Aspetti  letterari  e  stilistici  del  poema 
Halosis  tes  Kretes  di  Teodosio  Diacono,”  Atti  dell’Accademia 
Pontaniana  28  (1979)  71-80.  -A.K. 

THEODOSIOS  THE  ROINOBIARCHES  (Kot- 
vo/3i ápxys),  saint;  born  in  village  of  Garissos  or 
Mogarissos,  Cappadocia,  died  in  his  monastery 
near  Jerusalem  1 1  Jan.  529,  reportedly  almost 
100  years  old.  Hagiographers  are  silent  about  his 


family  and  youth.  He  left  for  Antioch  where  Sy- 
meon  the  Stylite  the  Elder  supposedly  pro- 
claimed  Theodosios’s  sanctity;  ca.457  he  came  to 
Jerusalem  and,  after  staying  in  various  monaster- 
ies,  settled  in  a  cave.  With  material  assistance  from 
the  illoustrios  Akakios  from  Constantinople,  Theo- 
dosios  built  a  monastery,  which  included  four 
churches — one  for  Greek  services,  another  for 
Armenian,  the  third  for  the  enigmatic  “language 
of  the  Bessoi,”  and  the  fourth  for  brethren  whose 
minds  had  been  deranged  by  “the  sordid  demon” 
(Usener,  infra  p. 45. 6— 14). 

Theodore  of  Petra  wrote  Theodosios’s  Life,  em- 
phasizing  his  political  activity;  the  Life  includes 
his  correspondence  with  Emp.  Anastasios  I  as  well 
as  the  story  that  Theodosios  gave  his  threadbare 
cloak  to  the  “ komes  of  the  East”  Kerykos,  thus 
making  him  victorious  over  the  Persians.  Theo- 
dosios  is  said  to  have  worked  miracles  (drove  off 
locusts,  created  abundance  during  famine,  healed 
the  sick).  Cyril  of  Srythopolis  wrote  a  short 
Life  of  Theodosios;  Symeon  Metaphrastes  re- 
worked  the  legend. 

Representation  in  Art.  The  saint  is  portrayed 
as  an  old,  somewhat  balding  monk  with  a  long 
two-pointed  beard.  There  is  a  scene  of  his  temp- 
tation  in  the  Theodore  Psalter  (fol-78r). 

sources.  H.  Usener,  Der  heilige  Theodosios  (Leipzig  1890). 
Russ.  tr.  I.V.  Pomjalovskij,  “Zitie  ize  vo  syjatych  otca  naäego 
awy  Feodosija  Kinoviarcha,”  Palestinskij  paterih  8  (1895)  1- 
94;  rev.  I.  Sokolov,  VizVrem  3  (1896)  166. 

lit.  BHG  1776-17786.  K.  Krumbacher,  “Studien  zu 
den  Legenden  des  hl.  Theodosios,”  SBAW  (1892)  220-379. 
C.  Weigert,  LCI  8:454.  Mouriki,  Nea  Moni  165L 

-A.K.,  N.P.S. 

THEODOSIOS  THE  MONK,  gth-C.  eyewitness 
to  the  capture  of  Syracuse  by  the  Arabs  in  878, 
who  described  this  event  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  deacon  Leo.  The  complete  Greek  MS  of  the 
letter  is  lost  (S.G.  Mercati,  ST  68  [1935]  320-30), 
and  the  text  was  publisned  on  tne  basis  of  Paris, 
B.N.  gr.  3032  that  comprised  only  a  section  of 
the  leiter.  Fortunately,  the  full  Latin  translation, 
by  a  certain  Josaphat  Azzale,  is  preserved  in  a 
i7th-C.  MS.  Although  Theodosios  was  an  eyewit- 
ness,  his  presentation  is  impersonal:  he  acts  only 
as  a  member  of  the  Syracusan  clergy  that  suffered 
from  the  Arab  siege.  His  description  lacks  con- 
crete  detail,  except  for  an  exaggerated  account 
of  the  hunger  in  the  besieged  city  (e.g.,  a  modios 
of  grain  reportedly  cost  150  gold  coins).  Theo- 
dosios  is  inclined  to  give  lists  of  objects:  e.g.,  when 
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describing  the  Arabs’  murder  of  their  captives,  he 
specifies  their  use  of  stones,  clubs,  and  spears. 
The  hero  of  the  story  is  a  certain  Patritius  ( patri - 
kios)  whose  moral  noblesse  astonished  even  the 
Arab  leader.  The  story  differs  drastically  in  style 
from  the  description  by  John  Raminiates  of  the 
fall  of  Thessalonike.  Theodosios  also  wrote  iambs 
on  the  Arab  capture  of  Syracuse  (B.  Lavagnini, 
Diptycha  1  [1979]  295-99). 

ed.  C.O.  Zuretti,  “La  espugnazione  di  Siracusa  nell’  880,” 
in  Centenario  della  nascità  di  Michele  Amari,  vol.  1  (Palermo 
1910)  165-73- 

LtT.  B.  Lavagnini,  “Siracusa  occupata  dagli  Arabi  e  l’ep- 
istola  di  Teodosio  monaco,”  Bymntion  29-30  (1959-60) 
271-79.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:359^.  Vasiliev,  Byz.Arabes  2.1:7 if> 
n.6. 

-A.K. 

THEODOSIOUPOLIS  (OeoÔocrioúiroÁiç,  Arm. 
Karin,  Ar.  Qalîqalä,  Turk.  Erzurum),  major  stra- 
tegic  and  commercial  center  on  the  main  east- 
west  highway  between  Anatolia  and  the  East.  Its 
original  name  of  Karin  (or  more  correctly  Karnoy 
k’atak’)  was  derived  from  that  of  the  district  known 
to  classical  authors  as  Karenitis.  It  was  renamed 
Theodosioupolis  in  honor  of  Theodosios  II  and 
returned  to  a  variant  of  its  original  name  under 
the  Arabs. 

Karin  first  formed  a  part  of  the  domain  of  the 
Armenian  Arsacids  and  was  the  residence  of  the 
last  ruler  of  the  western  part  of  the  realm  after 
its  partition  between  the  late  Roman  Empire  and 
Persia  ca.387.  Its  real  importance  began  with  its 
fortification  under  Theodosios  in  415  and  esp. 
under  Justinian  I  when  it  became  the  northern 
anchor  of  the  eastern  limes  and  the  seat  of  the 
magister  militum  for  Armenia.  The  strategic  im- 
portance  of  the  site  was  recognized  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages.  First  taken  by  the  Arabs  in  653 
and  included  in  the  Muslim  fortified  border  zone, 
it  was  briefly  recovered  by  Constantine  V  in  754 
and  part  of  its  population  moved  to  the  Balkans. 
Recaptured  by  the  Arabs,  it  remained  Muslim, 
though  occasionally  recognizing  Armenian  over- 
lordship,  until  its  reconquest  by  Byz.  in  949,  when 
Greeks  and  Armenians  were  again  settled  there. 
Early  in  the  1  ith  C.,  Basil  II  made  it  the  residence 
of  the  strategos  of  the  theme  of  Iberia  until  its 
administrative  center  was  shifted  to  Ani  in  1045. 
The  Seljuk  sack  of  the  neighboring  commercial 
city  of  Artze  in  1048/9  forced  its  population  to 
retreat  to  the  fortress  of  Theodosioupolis,  which 


began  to  be  called  Arcn  Rum  (Arzän  ar-Rüm). 
The  city  was  ruled  from  1201  by  the  Seljuks  and 
after  1243  by  the  Mongols,  under  whom  it  ap- 
pears  to  have  prospered,  but  a  new  period  of 
crises  began  in  the  i4th  C.  and  continued  until 
the  incorporation  of  Erzurum  into  the  Ottoman 
Empire. 

lit.  N.  Adomz,  Aìmenia  in  the  Period  of  Justinian  (Lisbon 
1970)  98-100,  115-24.  A.  Ter-Ghewondyan,  The  Arab 
Emirales  in  Bagratid  Armenia  (Lisbon  1976)  22-24,  88-91, 
1 '5*  >27-33-  -N.G.G. 

THEODOSIUS  THE  ELDER,  father  of  Theo- 
dosios  I;  died  Carthage  ca.375.  A  native  of  Spain, 
he  rose  through  a  military  career  to  become  comes 
rei  militaris  and  commander  in  Britain  (368—69) 
and  magister  equitum  (369—75)  under  Valentinian 
I.  He  was  active  in  the  north  against  the  Alemanni 
and  the  Sarmatians  and  in  373  was  sent  to  Africa 
against  the  usurper  Firmus,  whom  he  defeated. 
Theodosius  became  involved  in  some  difficulty, 
however,  and  was  executed  on  a  charge  of  unclear 
nature.  He  was  baptized  a  Christian  just  before 
his  death. 

lit.  PLRE  1  :g02-04-  A.  Demandt,  “Die  Feldzüge  des 
älteren  Theodosius,”  Hermes  100  (1972)  81-113.  Idem, 
“DerTod  des  älteren  Theodosius,”  Historia  18  (1969)  598- 
626.  N.  Gasparini,  “La  morte  di  Teodosio  padre,”  Contributi 
delì’Istituto  di  storia  antica  1  (Milan  1972)  180-97.  -T.E.G. 

THEODOTOS  I  RASSITERAS  (Ratrtrtrepâç, 
KaaaiTripà<;),  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (1  Apr. 
815— ca.Jan.  821  [V.  Grumel,  EO  34  (1935)  506]). 
Born  in  Nakoleia  to  the  distinguished  Iconoclast 
family  of  Melissenos,  Theodotos  was  related  to 
the  third  wife  of  Constantine  V.  After  the  de- 
position  of  Patr.  Nikephoros  I,  Leo  V  appointed 
him  patriarch;  at  this  time  he  was  an  elderly 
spatharokandidatos  who  is  described  as  “meek”  and 
“uneducated”  ( Script .  incert.  395D.  Theodotos  pre- 
sided  over  the  local  council  of  Constantinople  of 
815,  which  officially  ushered  in  the  second  period 
of  Iconoclasm  (see  under  Constantinople, 
Councils  of).  Theodotos  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
sources  after  Leo’s  death  in  820.  A  gth-C.  mar- 
ginal  Psalter  (Athos,  Pantokrator  61,  fol.iör) 
contains  a  miniature  depicting  Patr.  Nikephoros 
trampling  on  Leo  V  and  Theodotos  (I.  áevcenko, 
Ideology,  pt.XIII  [1965],  39—60). 

lit.  RegPatr,  fasc.  2,  nos.  408—11.  P.J.  AIexander,  The 
Patriarch  Nicephorus  of  Constantmople  (Oxford  1958)  136L 
141.  -A.M.T. 
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THEODOTUS,  ktetor  of  a  private  chapel  in  S. 
Maria  Antiqua,  Rome;  fl.  second  half  of  the  8th 
C.  Theodotus  is  described  in  a  Latin  inscription 
as  administrator  ( dispensator )  of  the  diaconìa  of  the 
church  and  primicerius  of  the  defensores  (i.e.,  head 
of  a  college  of  curial  lawyers).  In  the  Liber  Ponti- 
ficalis  ( Lib.pont .  1 1486)  he  is  called  “consul  et  dux.” 
The  decoration  of  the  chapel  is  unique  in  that  it 
shows  its  founder  in  three  different  ways:  once  in 
a  donor  portrait;  once  with  his  family;  and  in  a 
votive  image,  adoring  the  chapel’s  titular  saints, 
Kerykos  and  Ioulitta,  martyrs  of  Ikonion  (BHG 
3i3y-3t8e).  Belting  read  the  latter  image  as  re- 
flecting  the  iconophile  concerns  of  the  community 
of  Byz.  and  Eastern  monks  in  Rome.  The  donor, 
his  relatives,  and  Pope  John  VII  are  shown  wear- 
ing  square  haloes.  The  wall  paintings  in  the  chapel 
include  a  Crucifixion  closely  akin  to  that  in  the 
Rabbula  Gospels. 

lit.  H.  Belting,  “Eine  PrivatkapeIIe  im  frühmittelalter- 
lichen  Rom,”  DOP  41  (1987)  55— 6g.  Sansterre,  Moines  grecs 
1:166,  168.  -A.C. 


THEOGNOSTOS  (0eóypo»crToç),  grammarian  and 
author  of  the  book  On  Orthography,  dedicated  to 
“the  wise  crown-bearer  Leo”  (first  half  of  gth  C.). 
Since  Theophanes  Continuatus  mentions  Theo- 
gnostos  as  a  contemporary  of  the  events  of  826/ 
7,  the  emperor  in  question  must  be  Leo  V.  Theo- 
gnostos  claims  to  be  the  emperor’s  servant  ( oi - 
ketes)\  K.  Alpers  ( infra  63^  hypothesizes  that  he 
is  identical  with  his  homonym,  a  protospatharios 
sent  by  Michael  I  in  812  to  Charlemagne;  Theo- 
gnostos’s  description  of  the  revolt  of  a  certain 
Euphemios  in  Sicily  and  the  Arab  assault  on  the 
island  is  lost.  The  book  On  Orthography  contains 
more  than  1,000  rules  ( hanones )  of  spelling,  mainly 
based  on  Herodian  of  Alexandria  (2nd  C.).  It 
treats  primarily  the  classical  vocabu!ary  and  proper 
names,  although  it  includes  such  words  as  Sara- 
kenos  (p.67)  or  Pascha  (p.78).  K.  Alpers  ( Byiantion 
39  [1969]  5-12)  suggested  that  Theognostos  re- 
worked  Herodotus’s  story  of  Artaxerxes  so  as  to 
flatter  Leo  V.  On  Orthugraphy  was  a  source  for  the 
Etymologicum  Genuinum. 

ed.  J.A.  Cramer,  Anecdota  graeca  e  codd.  manuscriptis  bib- 
liothecarum  Oxoniensium,  vot.  2  (Oxford  1835-37;  rP-  Am- 
sterdam  1963)  1-165. 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  2:igf.  K.  Alpers,  Theognostos,  Pen  Or- 
thographias  (Hamburg  1964).  A.  Kambylis,  “Theognostea,” 
Glotta  4g  (tg7i)  46—65.  W.  Bühler,  “Eine  Theognosthand- 


schrift  aus  der  Zeit  um  1000  auf  Patmos,”yÖB  22  (1973) 
49-91.  -A.K. 

THEOGNOSTOS,  monk  who  was  the  staunchest 
supporter  of  Patr.  Ignatios;  fl.  second  half  of  the 
gth  C.  The  lemma  to  his  Libellus  gives  him  the 
curious  title  of  “exarch  of  Constantinople,”  and 
an  even  stranger  one,  that  of  “archimandrite  of 
ancient  Rome.”  In  861  he  wrote  the  Libellus,  an 
epistle  addressed  to  Pope  Nicholas  I  in  the  name 
of  Ignatios,  in  which  he  presented  the  elevation 
of  Photios  to  the  patriarchate  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  anti-Photian  opposition;  he  emphasized  the 
pope’s  primacy  and  called  Nicholas  “the  proedros 
and  patriarch  of  all  sees”  and  “the  ecumenical 
pope.”  In  secular  garb  he  surreptitiously  left  for 
Rome  where  he  remained  until  868,  urging  the 
pope  to  support  Ignatios.  Soon  after  the  de- 
thronement  of  Photios,  Theognostos  returned  to 
Constantinople  and  was  rewarded  by  Ignatios  with 
an  appointment  as  archimandrite  of  the  Pege 
monastery  and  skeuophylax  of  Hagia  Sophia.  His 
further  fate  is  unknown.  Two  more  works  “by 
Theognostos  the  monk”  are  ascribed  to  him:  an 
enkomion  of  all  saints  and  another  one  on  the 
Dormition  of  the  Virgin,  in  which  the  author 
strongly  stressed  Mary’s  perpetual  sanctity,  from 
conception  through  her  Dormition. 

ed.  PG  105:849-61.  M.  Jugie,  “Homélies  mariales  byz- 
antines,”  PO  16  (1922)  457-62. 

lit.  M.  Jugie,  “La  vie  et  les  oeuvres  du  moine  Théo- 
gnoste  (IX'  siècle),”  Bessarione  34  (1918)  162—74.  -A.K. 

THEORTISTE  OF  LESBOS,  saint;  born  Me- 
thymna,  Lesbos,  died  Paros;  feastday  9  Nov.  The 
Life  of  Theoktiste  (GeoRTÍcmj),  written  by  Nike- 
tas  Magistros  ca.920,  is  modeled  on  that  of 
Mary  of  Egypt  but  incorporates  crucial  changes 
to  suit  ìoth-C.  taste:  instead  of  being  a  “wild” 
liai  lot  (like  Mary),  TheukLÌsi.e  is  said  Lo  have  Lccii 
an  18-year-old  nun  when  captured  by  the  Arabs. 
She  escaped  on  the  island  of  Paros,  where  she 
Iived  35  years  in  solitude  untíl  a  hunter  discovered 
her  and  learned  her  story.  After  Theoktiste  died, 
he  buried  her  corpse  but  cut  off  her  hand  as  a 
relic.  Míraculously,  winds  obstructed  his  depar- 
ture  so  that  he  had  to  return  his  relic,  and  there- 
after  the  corpse  disappeared.  The  legend,  retold 
to  the  author  by  a  hermit  called  Symeon,  is  placed 
in  a  setting  that  depicts  tlie  real  polítical  situadon 
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of  the  early  ìoth  C.  (e.g.,  an  embassy  to  the  Cretan 
Arabs  in  which  Niketas  participated)  and  thus 
strikingly  contrasts  with  the  miraculous  contents 
of  the  Life  itself.  Niketas’s  Life  was  slightly  re- 
worked  by  Symeon  Metaphrastes,  who  placed 
Theoktiste’s  celebration  on  10  Nov. 

Representation  in  Art.  The  association  of 
Theoktiste  with  St.  Mary  of  Egypt  determined 
her  iconographical  type:  a  thin  woman  with  white 
hair,  who  is  barefoot  and  wears  a  ragged  cloak 
that  covers  barely  half  her  body.  In  two  MSS  of 
the  menologion  of  Symeon  Metaphrastes,  she  is 
shown  sitting  inside  an  initial,  being  blessed  by 
Christ;  there  are  stelai,  pagan  statues,  above  the 
initial. 

source.  AASS  Nov.  4:224-33. 

lit.  BHG  1723-17260.  H.  Delehaye,  “La  Vie  de  sainte 
Théoctiste  de  Lesbos,”  Bymntion  1  (1924)  igi-200.  L.G. 
Westerink,  Nicétas  Magistros,  Lettres  d’un  exilé  (Paris  1973) 
41—46.  O.  Rarsay,  “Der  Jäger  von  Euböa,”  ActaAntHung 

23  (*975)  9_14-  A.  Kazhdan,  “Hagiographical  Notes,”  BZ 

78  (1985)  4gf.  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 

THEORTISTOS  (öeò/moroç),  regent  for  Mi- 
chael  III  and  adviser  to  Empress  Theodora;  died 
Constantinople  20  Nov.  855  (F.  Halkin,  Bymntion 

24  [1954]  11  —  14).  A  eunuch  ( TheophCont  148.11) 
and  perhaps  a  member  of  the  imperial  guard 
under  Leo  V,  Theoktistos  was  instrumental  in 
helping  Michael  II  assassinate  Leo  and  seize  the 
throne.  Michael  appointed  him  patrihios  and  char- 
toularios  tou  kanikleiou.  Theophilos  made  him  mag- 
istros  and  logothetes  tou  dromou,  and  before  his  death 
designated  Theoktistos  to  serve  in  the  regency  for 
the  infant  Michael  III.  Under  Theodora  he  cap- 
ably  exercised  great  influence.  Most  notably,  Byz. 
sources  credit  him  with  the  Triumph  of  Ortho- 
doxv  over  Iconoclasm  in  843.  He  was  directly 
involved  in  the  elections  of  Patr.  Methodios  and 
Patr.  Ignatios. 

By  continuing  the  sound  fìscal  policies  of  Theo- 
philos — in  856  Theodora  showed  Michael  190 
kentenaria  of  gold  and  300  kentenaria  of  silver 
in  the  treasury — Theoktistos  could  build  up  the 
navy  and  campaign  against  the  Arabs.  In  843  he 
led  a  naval  expedition  that  briefly  restored  Byz. 
rule  on  Crete  (Ahrweiler,  Mer  1 12),  but  in  844  he 
was  defeated  by  an  Arab  army  at  Mauropotamon 
in  Cappadocia.  He  made  peace  with  the  caliphate 
in  845  and  exchanged  prisoners,  but  hostilities 
broke  out  again  in  851.  In  853  a  Byz.  fleet  sacked 


the  Arab  fortress  of  Damietta  in  Egypt  (Vasiliev, 
Byz.  Arabes  1:212—18).  Under  his  influence  the 
Paulicians  were  persecuted;  many  were  resettled 
in  Thrace.  Theoktistos  helped  revive  secular 
learning  by  promoting  the  careers  of  Leo  the 
Mathematician  and  Constantine  the  Philoso- 
pher.  In  855  Caesar  Bardas  persuaded  Michael 
to  dethrone  Theodora,  and  Theoktistos  was  ar- 
rested  and  killed. 

ut.  Guilland,  Titres,  pt.IX  (1970),  348-50.  I.I.  MalySev- 
skij,  “Logofet  Feoktist,  pokrovitel’  Ronstantina  Filosofa,” 
Trudy  Kievskoj  duchounoj  akademii  28.2  (1887)  265-97. 

— P.A.H. 

THEORTISTOS  THE  STOUDITE,  i4th-C.  monk, 
hagiographer,  and  hymnographer.  He  is  known 
only  from  his  writings,  which  were  almost  entirely 
devoted  to  perpetuating  the  memory  of  Patr. 
Athanasios  I  of  Constantinople.  In  the  13205 
and  1330S  he  composed  a  Life  of  Athanasios,  an 
enhomion,  an  oration  on  the  translation  of  his  rel- 
ics,  and  a  number  of  kanones.  The  collected  writ- 
ings  of  Theoktistos  were  an  important  factor  in 
the  recognition  of  Athanasios’s  sanctity  in  the 
mid-i4th  C. 

His  epithet  indicates  his  association  with  the 
Stoudios  monastery,  but  he  must  also  have  re- 
sided  for  a  time  in  Athanasios’s  monastery  on 
Xerolophos  in  Constantinople.  Theoktistos  was  a 
supporter  of  Gregory  Palamas,  in  whose  honor 
he  wrote  a  quatrain. 

ed.  Vita  Athanasii — ed.  A.  Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 
ZapIstFilFakSPetUniv  76  (1905)  1-51.  Oration — ed.  A.-M. 
Talbot,  Faith  Healing  in  Lale  Bymntium  (Brookline,  Mass., 
>983)- 

lit.  PLP,  no.7498.  V.  Grolimund,  “Theoktistos  Studites, 
ein  wenig  bekannter  byzantinischer  Hymnograph  und 
theologischer  Gelegenheitsschriftsteller  des  14.  Jahrhun- 
derts,”  in  Festschrift  für  Fairy  von  Lilienfeld  zum  65.  Geburtstag 
(Erlangen  1982)  479-510.  -A.M.T. 

THEOLEPTOS  (Qeó\T)VTO<;),  metropolitan  of 
Philadelphia  (1283/4-1322);  born  Nicaea  ca.1250, 
died  1322.  After  a  brief  marriage,  Theoleptos  left 
his  wife  by  1275  and  became  a  monk.  On  Mt. 
Athos  he  was  introduced  to  the  mystical  life; 
Gregory  Palamas  called  him  a  forerunner  of  he- 
sychasm.  He  was  imprisoned  in  Constantinople 
by  Michael  VIII  for  his  opposition  to  the  Union 
of  Lyons,  but  after  the  accession  of  Andronikos 
II  was  given  the  see  of  Philadelphia.  He  held  the 
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position  of  metropolitan  for  about  40  years,  and 
led  the  heroic  defense  of  the  city  against  Turkish 
attack  in  1310.  Theoleptos  was  an  ardent  oppo- 
nent  of  the  Arsenites  and  refused  to  accept  the 
reconciliation  of  the  church  with  the  Arsenites  in 
1310;  he  remained  in  schism  until  ca.1319  (V. 
Laurent,  REB  18  [1960]  45-54). 

Theoleptos  had  dose  ties  with  the  Choumnos 
famiiy;  he  served  as  spiritual  director  to  Irene 
Choumnaina  and  was  counselor  to  the  double 
monastery  of  Philanthropos  Soter,  which  she  re- 
stored  in  Constantinople.  Irene’s  father,  Nikepho- 
ros  Choumnos,  wrote  a  eulogy  of  Theoleptos  at 
his  death  (ed.  Boissonade,  AnecGr  5:183—239). 
The  writings  of  Theoleptos,  still  largely  unpub- 
lished,  include  religious  poetry,  treatises  on  mo- 
nastic  life,  anti-Union  and  anti-Arsenite  tracts, 
and  letters  to  Irene  Choumnaina. 

ed.  R.E.  Sinkewicz,  “A  Critical  Edition  of  the  Anti-Arsenite 
Discourses  of  Theoleptos  of  Philadelphia,”  MedSt  50  (1988) 
46-95,  w*th  Eng.  tr.  S.  SalaviIIe,  "Une  lettre  et  un  discours 
inédits  de  Théolepte  de  Philadelphie,”  REB  5  (1947)  101- 
15.  A.C.  Hero,  “The  Unpublished  Letters  of  Theoleptos 
Metropolitan  of  Philadelphia  (1 28^-12,22),’’ Joumalof  Mod- 
em  Helleniím  3  (ig86)  1—31;  4  (1987)  1-17.  For  lìst  of 
further  ed.,  see  Beck,  Kirche  694. 

lit.  D.J.  Constantelos,  “Mysticism  and  Social  Involve- 
ment  in  the  Later  Byzantine  Church:  Theoleptos  of  Phil- 
adelphia — A  Case  Study,”  BSÌEB  6  (1979)  83-94.  PLP, 
00.7509.  -A.M.T. 

THEOLOGY  (6eo\oyía,  lit.  “speech  about  God”). 
This  entry  is  divided  into  three  sections  that  treat, 
in  turn,  the  Byz.  definition  of  theology,  that  branch 
of  theology  called  “negative”  or  “apophatic,”  and 
the  historical  development  of  Byz.  theology. 

Byzantine  Definition  of  Theology.  Orig- 
inally,  the  term  “theology”  referred  to  stories  about 
God  handed  down  in  the  mythic  cult.  In  the 
Aristotelian  and  middle-Platonist  traditions,  it  sig- 
nified  the  science  of  the  highest  principles  or 
demiurge.  Both  of  these  ideas  Hourished  in  the 
threefold  division  of  Stoic  philosophy:  mythical 
and  political  theology  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
“natural,”  or  philosophical,  theology  on  the  other 
(Eusebios  of  Caesarea,  Praeparatio  evangelica 
4.1.1— 4).  But  in  Origen  (In  loannem  1.23  [24],  ed. 
E.  Preuschen  [Leipzig  1903]  30.14),  “theology”  is 
brought  into  Christian  usage  as  the  doctrine  of 
the  true  God  and  his  Messiah  that  is  inaccessible 
to  created  minds  (man,  angel,  demon)  except  at 
the  end  of  time.  The  apologetic  force  of  the  term 


is  often  evident  and  appears  when  the  verb  theo- 
logein  is  contrasted  to  mythologein  (Athanasios  of 
Alexandria,  PG  25:400). 

Characteristic  of  4th-C.  literature  is  the  treat- 
ment  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  and  the 
sending  of  the  Spirit  under  “economy”  (oirono- 
mia),  as  distinguished  from  theologia.  In  the  mind 
of  Athanasios,  “theology”  refers  to  the  immanent 
Trinity  (PG  26:49^),  that  is,  its  object  of  study 
is  the  one  essence  of  God,  which  transcends  hu- 
man  understanding,  and  the  relationship  of  Fa- 
ther,  Son  (Logos),  and  Holy  Spirit  as  three  hy- 
postases  of  the  (numerically)  one  divine  substance. 
In  this  respect,  theology  refers  more  specifically 
to  human  thought  and  speech  about  the  (imma- 
nent,  and  not  economic)  Trinity,  and  signifies  the 
highest  form  of  mystical  knowledge  of  God. 

In  its  narrowest  sense,  theology  is  “pure  prayer,” 
beyond  all  multiplicity,  and  therefore  devoid  of 
image,  thought,  or  conception.  It  may  be  con- 
ceived  as  purely  intellective  activity  (Evagrios 
Pontiros,  Thalassios  [ca.650],  Maximos  the 
Confessor);  or  it  may  be  interpreted  as  the  ex- 
perience  of  spiritual  perception  of  the  vision  of 
light  (Diadochos  of  Photike,  Symeon  the  Theo- 
logian,  Niketas  Stethatos).  This  concept  of  the- 
ology  became  dominant  in  Byz.  Oihonomia,  on  the 
other  hand,  deals  with  the  relationship  of  themes 
pertaining  to  Christology  and  soteriology,  and 
so,  in  contrast  to  Western  tradition,  does  not  be- 
long  to  theology  in  the  technical  sense:  “Things 
that  are  said  with  respect  to  the  oihonomia  are  not 
necessarily  to  be  joined  to  things  that  are  said  with 
respect  to  theology”  (Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus, 
Eranistes  II,  ed.  G.H.  Ettlinger,  40.20—21). 

In  pseudo-DiONYSios  the  Areopagite,  all  theo- 
logical  activity  is  carried  out  with  reference  to 
authority,  that  is,  to  Scripture  or  logia,  as  in  Prok- 
los,  and  to  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  hierarchies. 
A  technical  terminology  distinguishes  between  af- 
íirmative  (cataphatic)  and  negative  (apophatic) 
theology  (see  below).  Cataphatic  theology  offers 
affirmadve  statements  about  God  at  first  in  sym- 
bolic,  and  then  in  conceptual  languages  in  the 
manner  of  the  philosophic  and  apodictic  tradition 
of  the  theologians.  Affirmadve  theology,  however, 
must  be  dialectically  complemented  by  negative 
theology.  Yet  one  should  not  equate  apophadc 
theology  with  the  hidden,  mystical  tradition  that 
transcends  all  dialectic,  and  therefore  speech,  in 
the  One.  Although  affirmadve  theology  and  the 
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authority  of  the  hierarchy  dominate  the  thought 
of  pseudo-Dionysios,  the  mystical  aspect  nonethe- 
less  remains  the  ultimate  and  irreducible  element 
of  theology,  “For  the  ineffable  has  intertwined 
itself  with  speech”  (PG  3:1 105CD). 

Since  the  Dionysian  Corpus  influenced  Byz.  only 
indirectly,  through  the  interpretation  given  to  it 
by  John  Scholastihos  and  Maximos  the  Con- 
fessor,  the  history  of  its  recepdon  in  Byz.  does 
not  affect  our  perspective.  Byz.  retained  its  em- 
phasis  on  the  negative  and  mystical  aspect;  yet,  in 
spite  of  the  influence  of  the  passage  in  Dinine 
Names  2.7  (PG  3:645^6),  it  condnued  to  focus  on 
the  immediacy  of  the  vision  ( theoria )  or  lcnowledge 
of  God,  as  opposed  to  the  mediation  of  the  knowI- 
edge  of  God  through  the  hierarchies  and  analo- 
gies  (analogia  entis).  This  remained  true  even  into 
late  Byz.  history,  for  example,  in  men  such  as 
John  Kyparissiotes  (PG  152:762^—7696;  772C— 
776C),  Barlaam  of  Calabria  (Podskalsky,  Theologie 
129—32,  138),  their  opponent  Gregory  Palamas 
(Syngrammata  1:265.21—277.28),  and  Prochoros 
Kydones,  in  his  treatise  on  affirmadve  and  neg- 
ative  theology  (Vat.  gr.  678,  fols.  31—64).  What 
we  today  would  call  “theology”  (which  is  con- 
trasted  primarily  to  philosophical  concepts  that 
do  not  derive  from  revelation),  is  understood  un- 
der  the  formulas  “according  to  us”  (kath’  hemas) 
or  “the  inner  philosophy”  (eso  phìlosophia),  in  con- 
trast  to  “outer  (exothen)  philosophy”  or  “the  wis- 
dom  of  the  world”  (kosmike  sophia — cf.  1  Cor  1:20, 
3:19).  As  a  result,  although  the  verb  philosophein 
embraces  a  wider  range  of  meaning,  in  this  con- 
nection  it  became  a  catchword  of  the  monastic 
life.  A  slogan  coined  by  Gregory  of  Nazianzos 
to  oppose  the  second  generadon  Arians,  Euno- 
mios  and  Aetios,  “To  be  like  a  fisherman,  not  like 
Aristotle”  (cf.,  e.g.,  PG  35:1164^0),  and  that 
became  a  part  of  the  store  of  Byz.  tradition  (A. 
Grillmeier,  Mit  ihm  und  in  ihm  [Freiburg-Basel- 
Vienna  1975]  283-300;  Podskalsky,  Theologie  24f), 
was  also  applied  in  this  connection  to  keep  “spe- 
cifically  Chrisdan  doctrine,”  that  is,  the  unique 
tradidon,  separate  from  any  theology  consisting 
of  rational  or  dialectical  argumentation. 

In  Gregory  Palamas  and  in  the  reaction  to 
Scholasticism  (H.-G.  Beck,  Divus  Thomas  13  [1935] 
3-22;  Podskalsky,  Theologie  180—230),  the  con- 
cept  of  theology  is  placed  in  opposition  to  rational, 
scientific  disputadon,  challenging  and  surpassing 
it:  “For  theology  transcends  philosophy  by  virtue 


of  its  incomparable  subject  ( logos );  but  it  itself  is 
subject  to  nothing”  (Joseph  Bryennios,  ed.  Vul- 
garis,  1:93). 

lit.  J.  Meyendorff,  Byiantine  Theology:  Historical  Trends 
and  Doctnnal  Themes  (New  York  1974).  Idem,  Bymntine 
Hesychasm:  Historical,  Theological  and  Social  Problems  (London 
1974),  tf.  A.  Wenger,  REB  13  (1955)  167-73.  D.  Stiernon, 
“Bulletin  sur  le  Palamisme,”  REB  30  (1972)  255-61.  G. 
Podskalsky,  Theologie  und  Philosophie  in  Byzanz  (Munich  1977). 
A.  Catoire,  “Philosophie  byzantine  et  philosophe  scolas- 
tique,”  EO  12(1909)  193-201.  Idem,  “Philosophie  et  théo- 
logie  ou  épisodes  scolastiques  à  Byzance  de  1059  à  1  197,” 
EO  29  (1930)  132-56.  F,.  von  Ivánko,  Plato  christianus  (Ein- 
siedeln  1964)  389-91,  401-04,  461-82.  F.  Rattenbusch, 
Die  Entstehung  einer  christlichen  Theologie:  Zur  Geschichte  der 
Ausdrüche  theoìogia,  theologein,  theologos 8  (Darmstadt  1962). 

-K.-H.U. 

Apophatic  Theology  (from  à7rò(j)acriç,  “de- 
nial”).  AIso  called  negative  theology,  apophadc 
theology  is  a  branch  or  rather  methodology  of 
Orthodox  theological  thought  concerned  with  the 
problems  that  now  might  be  termed  the  theory 
of  knowledge  of  the  Godhead.  This  approach  was 
deve!oped  in  Neoplatonism;  Neoplatonists,  how- 
ever,  employed  the  term  aphairesis  more  often 
than  apophasis.  For  them  the  Supreme  principle, 
the  One,  appeared  bereft  of  all  attributes.  The 
Cappadocian  Fathers  also  emphasized  the  un- 
knowabiIity  of  God  but  with  a  substantial  reser- 
vation:  they  rejected  every  concept  that  our  minds 
could  form  about  God  as  being  inadequate,  but 
they  accepted  revelation  about  God  in  Scripture. 
Pseudo-DiONYSios  the  Areopagite  elaborated 
further  the  apophatic  approach  (while  using  the 
Neoplatonic  term  aphairesis  as  well):  although  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  God  is  impossible,  we  can 
approach  him  with  the  assistance  of  symbolism 
and  ideas.  Since  the  cosmos  is  a  reflection  of  the 
divine  and  possesses  the  same  dialectic  structure, 
our  intellect  can  produce  symbols  and  figures 
resembling  the  unknowable;  pseudo-Dionysios  calls 
this  process  anagoge,  “leading  up.”  In  his  view, 
“the  apophaseis  are  the  genuine  way  of  dealing 
with  the  divine  whereas  affirmations  (halaphaseis) 
are  inadequate,  since  the  enigmatic  nature  of  the 
ineffable  is  more  proper  for  the  invisible  world 
than  fantastic  explanations  based  on  dissimilar 
objects”  (PG  3M41C).  Thus  riddle  and  obscurity 
became  vehicles  of  anagoge. 

lit.  V.  Lossky,  “La  théologie  négative  dans  la  doctrìne 
de  Denys  rAréopagite,”  Revue  de  sciences  philosophiques  el 
théologiques  28  (1939)  204—21.  H.J.  Rrämer,  Der  Ursprung 
der  Geislmetaphysik2  (Amsterdam  1967)  343-46.  Armstrong, 
Philosophy  434L  -A.K. 
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History  of  Byzantine  Theology.  The  de- 

velopment  of  Byz.  theology  reflects  the  political 
history  of  Byz.  and  its  unique  cultural  environ- 
ment. 

Byz.  (or  late  Roman)  theology  begins  in  the  4th 
C.  after  the  First  Council  of  Nicaea  (325)  when 
the  church  was  embroiled  in  controversies  over 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  These  disputes  were 
finally  settled  when  the  Cappadocian  Fathers 
proposed  a  notion  of  hypostasis  that  proved 
acceptable  to  the  majority.  In  the  5th  C.,  theology 
centered  on  the  reality  of  Christ’s  human  nature 
and  its  union  with  the  Logos.  Controversy  over 
this  issue  led  to  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (431)  and 
the  separation  of  the  Nestorians,  Christian  com- 
munities  located  predominantly  beyond  the  east- 
ern  borders  of  the  empire.  The  Christologicai 
controversy  continued,  leading  to  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  (451),  which  set  forth  a  definition  of 
faith  that  was  rejected  by  Egyptian  and  Syrian 
Monophysites,  whose  radical  adherence  to  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  would  not  allow  them  to  go  beyond 
Cyrillian  formulas. 

A  position  mediating  between  Nestorianism  and 
Monophysidsm,  today  called  neo-Chalcedonism, 
was  reached  in  the  time  of  Jusdnian  I.  Oriented 
toward  the  Christology  of  Cyril,  neo-Chalcedonism 
was  directed  against  a  strict  Chalcedonísm  that 
was  prevalent  esp.  in  the  Latin  West,  and  that 
followed  the  so-called  Tome  of  Pope  Leo  I  the 
Great  (440—461)  in  emphasizing  the  two  natures 
of  Christ  more  than  the  hypostatic  union.  Neo- 
Chalcedonism,  which  became  dogma  at  the  Third 
Council  of  Constantinople  in  553  (see  under  Con- 
stantinople,  Councils  of),  presented  Justinian’s 
religious  policy  with  a  compromise  formula  that 
would  appear  acceptable  to  the  Monophysites  of 
Egypt  and  the  eastern  provinces,  and  unite  them 
with  the  imperial  church. 

Under  Emp.  Herakleios  church  unificadons  did 
take  place  in  Armenia  (626)  and  in  Egypt  (633). 
These  rapprochements  were  established  on  Lhe 
basis  of  a  doctrine  inspired  by  neo-Chalcedonism: 
Monoenergism.  Monoenergism  emphasized 
Christ’s  personal  unity  by  teaching  the  unity  of 
his  energies  (or  wills — Monotheletism).  One  of 
the  reasons  they  did  not  succeed  was  the  Arab 
invasions.  The  imperial  church,  at  the  Council  of 
Constandnople  IV  (680/1),  however,  chose  union 
with  Rome  and  Western  Christianity,  and  at  that 
council  received  as  dogma  the  teaching  of  dyo- 


theledsm  (the  concept  of  two  wills  in  Christ), 
represented  by  Maximos  the  Confessor,  and  re- 
jected  the  idea  of  a  singular,  personal/hypostatic 
will  in  Christ. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  7th  C.,  even  though 
Origenism  had  been  condemned  in  543  under 
Justinian  1,  a  union  was  effected,  through  the 
synthesis  of  Maximos  the  Confessor,  between  the 
mystìcism  of  Evagrios  Pontiros,  which  sought  a 
direct  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  theology  of 
pseudo-DioNYSios  the  Areopagite,  in  which 
knowledge  of  God  is  mediated  through  the  au- 
thority  of  hierarchies.  The  result  was  a  monasdc 
spirituality  that  sought  direct  knowledge  of  God 
through  the  mediating  symbols  of  the  church. 

At  the  time  of  the  controversy  over  Iconoclasm 
(726—843),  both  Iconoclasts  and  Iconodules  were 
able  to  advocate  their  own  practices,  Christologi- 
cal  arguments,  and  ecumenical  councils  (at  Hieria 
and  the  Second  Council  of  Nicaea).  The  begin- 
ning  of  the  controversy  appears  to  have  been  a 
dispute  over  images  that  arose  in  a  former  terri- 
tory  of  the  empire  that  had  been  conquered  by 
the  Muslims;  and  indeed,  the  most  sígnificant 
theologian  of  this  period,  John  of  Damascus, 
lived  and  worked  his  whole  life  under  the  rule  of 
a  Muslim  caliph. 

The  period  from  ca.850  to  ca.1050  witnessed 
both  increasing  alienation  between  East  and  West, 
and  the  process,  which  began  with  Photios  and 
ended  with  Michael  I  Reroularios,  that  led  to 
the  so-called  schism  of  the  mid-i  ith  C.  The  be- 
ginning  of  the  schism  is  usually  dated  16  July 
1054  when  Cardinal  Humbert  of  Silva  Candida 
laid  a  bull  of  excommunication  on  the  altar  of 
Hagia  Sophia.  This  event  was  not  viewed  by  Byz. 
historians  and  contemporaries  with  the  signifi- 
cance  it  has  acquired  today.  Photios  had  already 
challenged  the  Roman  view  of  papal  primacy;  but 
until  the  revival  of  this  argument  under  Kerou- 
larios,  it  had  reinained  secondary  10  the  nuoyuE. 
In  the  mission  of  Constantine  the  Philosopher 
and  Methodios  to  the  Slavs  in  the  gth  C.,  differ- 
ences  oí  rites  and  discipline  (e.g.,  the  use  of  un- 
leavened  bread  [azymes],  celibacy,  and  Saturday 
fasts)  were  the  most  prominent  controversial  is- 
sues  that  contríbuted  to  the  schism. 

Yet  in  the  pth-iith  C.,  polemical  literature, 
whether  directed  against  the  Westerners,  or  Mus- 
lims  (see  Islam,  Polemic  against),  or  the  Pauli- 
cians  and  the  Bogomils,  constitutes  buta  fraction 
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of'  the  theological  output.  The  period  represents 
the  highpoint  of  homiletic  and  hagiographic  lit- 
erature.  It  had  in  Arethas  of  Caesarea  a  philo- 
logically  inclined  exegete,  and  produced  in  Sy- 
meon  the  Theologian  an  outstanding  mystic. 

In  the  ìith  C.  Byz.  turned  in  increasing  mea- 
sure  to  the  study  of  the  ancients.  The  theological 
literature  shows  a  marked  interest  in  the  philos- 
ophy  of  Plato,  and  there  was  a  revival  of  Aris- 
totle  in  the  recourse  to  a  kind  of  dialectical 
argumentation. 

The  theological  activity  in  the  period  of  the 
Romnenoi  and  Angeloi  is  distinguished  by  the 
revival  of  the  tradition  of  compiling  florilegia 
that  bring  together  arguments  from  tradition  to 
form  an  arsenal  ( panoplia )  for  fighting  every  kind 
of  heresy.  The  treatise  of  Neilos  Doxopatres, 
On  God’s  Oikonomia,  is  comparable  to  this,  al- 
though  its  structure  is  that  of  an  independent, 
systematic  work.  One  emperor,  Manuel  I,  took 
special  delight  in  theological  controversies  such  as 
the  questions  of  whether  the  Son  is  greater  than 
the  Father  (Jn  14:28),  and  whether  the  Son  offers 
and  receives  the  eucharistic  offering,  disputed  by 
Soterichos  Panteugenos.  He  opposed  the  Islamic 
claim  that  its  God  is  the  one  true  God,  and  he 
defended  the  compatibility  of  astrology  with 
Christian  belief.  His  theological  adviser,  Nicho- 
las  of  Methone,  wrote  against  a  revival  of  Prok- 
los  that  was  going  on  in  Byz.  at  that  time. 

The  capture  of  Constantinople  in  1 204,  and  the 
installation  of  a  Latin  hierarchy  to  which  the  Greeks 
were  subjected,  gave  occasion  for  the  revival  of 
anti-Latin  polemic,  with  the  notable  exception 
of  the  most  cultured  theologian  of  the  empire  of 
Nicaea,  Nikephoros  Blemmydes.  The  period  of 
Latin  domination  in  Constantinople  raised  bar- 
riers  between  East  and  West  that  would  frustrate 
all  future  attempts  at  Union  of  the  Churches. 

The  i4th  C.  was  dominated  by  the  controversy 
over  Palamism.  Through  the  activity  of  Gregory 
Sinaites  on  Mt.  Athos,  the  mysticism  and  method 
of  prayer  made  popular  by  Symeon  the  Theolo- 
gian  became  the  possession  of  Athonite  spiritual- 
ity.  Gregory  Palamas  sought  to  defend  this  mys- 
tical  movement — known  as  hesychasm — against 
the  attacks  of  Barlaam  of  Calabria  by  providing 
it  with  a  speculative  basis  that,  in  his  view,  was 
grounded  in  the  tradition  of  the  church  fathers. 
His  doctrine  of  the  uncreated  energies  of  God, 
distinguished  from  God’s  essence,  together  with 


the  theological  method  he  put  forth,  provoked  a 
controversy  that  was  made  particularly  intense  by 
Demetrios  Rydones’  preparation  of  a  translation 
of  the  works  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  Nonetheless, 
the  Palamite  doctrine  of  God’s  uncreated  energies 
did  not  set  the  hesychastic  practices  of  Palamites 
and  anti-Palamites  at  variance  with  each  other. 

In  view  of  the  Ottoman  successes,  there  oc- 
curred  in  Byz.  in  the  1 5th  C.  an  ethical  and 
theological  renewal  that  found  expression  in,  for 
example,  the  apology  of  Manuel  II  Palaiologos 
directed  against  Islam.  The  most  significant  theo- 
logians  of  the  time,  both  those  writing  for  the 
Council  of  Ferrara-Florence,  such  as  Isidore  of 
Kiev  and  Bessarion,  and  those  writing  against  it, 
such  as  Mark  Eugeniros  and  Gennadios  II  Scho- 
larios,  envisioned  a  world-wide  culture  embrac- 
ing  all  men.  Their  successors  and  those  of  Ple- 
thon  worked  together  with  the  Platonic  Academy 
of  Florence  at  the  beginning  of  the  Renaissance 
in  the  West. 

lit.  Beck,  Hirche  279-368.  H.-G.  Beck,  Geschichte  der 
orthodoxen  Kirche  im  byzantinischen  Reich  (Göttingen  1980). 
J.M.  Hussey,  The  Orthodox  Church  ìn  the  Byiantine  Empire 
(Oxford  1986).  J.  Meyendorff,  Byiantine  Theology  (New 
York  1974).  J.  Pelikan,  The  Chrìstian  Tradition,  voIs.  1-3 
(Chicago  1971-79).  G.  Podskalsky,  Theologie  und  Phìlosophie 
ìn  Byzanz  (Munich  1977).  -K.-H.U. 


THEON  OF  ALEXANDRIA,  mathematician,  as- 
tronomer,  and  teacher;  father  of  Hypatia;  fl. 
ca.360-80.  According  to  the  Souda,  Theon  (Oéojp) 
was  a  member  of  the  Mouseion  at  Alexandria;  if 
so,  he  would  be  the  latest  to  be  recorded.  His 
approximate  chronology  is  known  from  his  ref- 
erences  to  two  eclipses  in  364  and  to  other  dates 
ranging  from  360  to  377. 

Theon  is  best  known  as  a  commentator  on  the 
two  major  astronomical  works  of  Ptolemy.  Of 
that  on  the  Almagest  books  1-4,  part  of  book  5  (J. 
Mogenet,  A.  Tihon,  AntCl  56  [1987]  201-18), 
books  6-10  and  12-13  are  extant;  some  of  this 
commentary,  which  is  a  revision  of  his  lectures,  is 
based  on  that  by  Pappos.  Of  the  five  books  of  the 
Great  Commentary  on  the  Handy  Tables  there  sur- 
vive  books  1—3  and  the  beginning  of  book  4  (A. 
Tihon,  AntCl  50  [1981]  526—34).  The  Little  Com- 
mentary  on  the  Handy  Tabl-es  (in  one  book)  survives 
intact.  The  Handy  Tables  accompanied  by  the  Little 
Commentary  was  apparently  available  to  Severos 
Sebokht  in  Syria  in  the  7th  C.  (D.  Pingree,  JAOS 
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93  [ 1 973^  34)  ar|d  was  translated  into  Arabic  in 
the  early  gth  C.  (F.I.  Haddad,  E.S.  Rennedy,  D. 
Pingree,  The  Book  of  the  Reasons  behind  Astronomical 
Tables  [Delmar,  N.Y.  1981]  203-06).  Severus  Se- 
bokht  most  probably  based  his  treatise  on  the 
astrolabe  on  a  lost  work  of  Theon  (O.  Neuge- 
bauer,  Isis  40  [1949]  242-46). 

In  mathematics  Theon’s  effort  consisted  in 
revising  the  Elements  and  Data  of  Euclid  and  in 
reworking  his  Optics  to  make  them  more  accessible 
to  his  students.  He  may  also  be  the  author  of  the 
pseudo-Euclidean  Catoptrics  or  Mirrors.  His  ver- 
sion  of  Euclid  was  that  most  familiar  to  the  Byz., 
e.g.,  the  MS  of  Euclid  copied  for  Arethas  in  888 
was  the  revision  of  Theon. 

ED.  Le  “Petit  Commentaire"  de  Théon  d’Alemndrie  aux  Tables 
Faciles  de  Plolémée,  ed.  A.  Tihon  (Vatican  1978),  with  Fr.  tr. 
Le  "Grand  Commentaire”  de  Théon  d’Alexandrie  aux  Tables 
Factles  de  Ptolémée,  vol.  1,  ed.  J.  Mogenet,  A.  Tihon  (Vatican 
1985),  with  Fr.  tr.  Commentaires  de  Pappus  et  de  Théon 
d’Alexandrie  sur  lAlmagesle,  ed.  A.  Rome,  3  vols.  (Vatican 
1931—43).  Euclidis  Opera  Omma,  ed.  J.L.  Heiberg  et  al., 
5.1  (Leipzig  1888;  rp.  1977)  xxxix-Iviii;  6  (Leipzig  1896) 
xxxii-xlix;  7  (Leipzig  1895)  xIix-l. 

LIT.  G.l.  Toomer,  DSB  13:321-23.  Wilson,  Scholars  42, 
83,  86,  121,  262.  -D.P. 

THEOPASCHITISM  (from  ÖeoTratT^érrjç,  “[one 
who  believes  that]  God  suffered”),  a  variant  of 
Monophysitism  that  held  that  “one  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  suffered  in  the  flesh.”  First  propounded 
in  Constantinople  in  519  by  four  Scythian  monks, 
the  doctrine  was  seen  by  some,  including  Justinian 
I,  as  a  solution  to  the  division  between  Mono- 
physites  and  Chalcedonians.  Although  Theopas- 
chite  doctrine  was  vigorously  opposed  in  Con- 
stantinople  by  the  Aroimetoi,  it  was  officially 
propounded  by  a  law  of  533  (Cod.  Just.  I  1.6). 
This  concession,  however,  failed  to  win  the  alle- 
giance  of  the  Monophysites  and  the  issue  was 
allowed  to  lapse. 

i.ît.  Bury,  LRE  2:375-77.  E.  Amann,  DTC  15  (1946) 
505-12.  W.  Ebert,  “Dìe  theopaschitische  Formel,”  Theolo 
gische  Literaluneilung  75  (1950)  195-206.  -T.E.G. 

THEOPHANES  ( Qeo<pávrp ;)  favorite  and  adviser 
of  Romanos  I;  patrikios,  protovestiarios,  and  later 
parakoimomenos;  died  after  947.  Theophanes  came 
to  the  fore  in  October  925,  when  he  replaced 
John  Mystikos  as  the  emperor’s  chief  adviser;  he 
played  a  decisive  role  in  negotiations  with  Peter 
of  Bulgaria  in  927  and  with  the  Hungarians  (see 


Hungary)  in  934  by  arranging  terms  of  truce 
satisfactory  to  both  sides.  In  941  he  commanded 
the  Byz.  fleet  in  actions  against  Igor.  The  vita  of 
Basil  the  Younger  describes  the  victory  over  the 
Rus’,  but  instead  of  Theophanes  names  other 
generals:  the  patrikios  (Bardas)  Phokas,  Panther- 
ios,  Theodore  Spongarios.  H.  Grégoire  suggested 
that  the  last,  who  is  mentioned  in  no  other  sources, 
was  substituted  for  Theophanes  in  the  vita;  he 
also  hypothesized  that  Theodore  Spongarios  was 
a  personification  of  St.  Theodore  Stratelates. 
In  944  Theophanes  was  sent  to  receive  the  man- 
dylion  of  Edessa.  After  Romanos’s  deposition, 
Theophanes  and  Patr.  Theophylartos  devised  a 
plot  to  reinstate  the  deposed  emperor,  but  the 
scheme  was  discovered  and  Theophanes  ban- 
ished. 

lit.  E.  v.  Dobschütz,  “Der  Rammerherr  Theophanes,” 
BZ  10  (1901)  170-72.  Guilland ,  Institutions  i:2igf.  H.  Gré- 
goire,  P.  Orgels,  “La  guerre  russo-byzandne  de  941,”  By- 
rnntion  24  (1954)  1 55L  with  criticism  by  Angelide,  Bios  tou 
Basileiou  146-64.  Zacos,  Seals  2:4726,  no.1084.  -A.K. 

THEOPHANES,  a  painter  or  patron  of  ca.  1100, 
shown  as  a  monk  presenting  his  Gospel  book  (now 
Melbourne,  Nat.  Gall.  710/5)  to  the  Virgin.  Above 
this  frontispiece  image  (fol.  iv)  are  verses  in  which 
Theophanes  claims  to  have  written  and  illumi- 
nated  the  MS;  the  rarity  of  this  claim — its  only 
parallel  is  in  the  Theodore  Psalter — has  led  it 
to  be  questioned  by  R.S.  Nelson  ( J .  Paul  Getty 
Museum  Journal  15  [1987]  63 f) .  Buchthal  (infra) 
suggested  that  Theophanes  may  have  been  a  monk 
in  the  Hodegon  monastery.  Theophanes’  book 
has  canon  tables,  with  human  atlanles  representing 
the  months  and  virtues,  and  elaborate  calli- 
graphic  headpieces. 

lit.  H.  Buchthal,  “An  llluminated  Byzantine  Gospel 
Book  of  about  1 100  A.D.,”  Special  Bulletin  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  Yicloria  (Melbourne  1961).  Spatharalcis,  Portrait 
76-78.  -A.C. 

THEOPHANES  CONTINUATUS,  or  Scriptores 
post  Theophanem,  conventional  title  of  a  collection 
of  chronicles  preserved  in  a  single  ìith-C.  MS, 
Vat.  gr.  167.  The  collection  encompasses  813— 
961  and  consists  of  four  independent  sections. 
The  anonymous  author  of  the  first  part  (813-67) 
considered  himself  as  the  continuator  of  Theo- 
phanes  the  Confessor;  he  differed,  however, 
from  his  predecessor  in  the  composition  of  his 
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work,  which  is  not  annalistic,  but  a  series  of  im- 
perial  biographies.  Commissioned  by  Constan- 
tine  VII,  the  chronicle  expressed  the  political 
views  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty,  praised  gen- 
erals,  and  criticized  merchants  (p.88f).  The  anon- 
ymous  author  sometimes  attempted  to  clarify  the 
earthly  causes  of  great  events,  e.g.,  the  Arab  in- 
vasion  of  Crete  (p.74.5— 6).  He  probably  used  the 
same  sources  as  Genesios.  The  second  part  is  a 
biography  of  Basil  I  (Vita  Basilii),  the  third 
(886-948)  is  very  close  to  Symeon  Logothete. 
The  final  section  was  apparently  written  before 
963,  probably  by  Theodore  Daphnopates,  and 
reveals  an  aristocratic  bias:  e.g.,  the  author  cen- 
sures  the  agrarian  policy  of  Romanos  I  and  con- 
trasts  it  with  the  generosity  of  Constantine  VII, 
his  favorite  hero  (p. 443. 13— 18).  He  writes  with 
great  sympathy  about  the  Phokas  family,  John 
Kourkouas  and  the  Argyroi;  he  does  not  yet  know 
about  the  conflict  between  the  Phokades  and  Jo- 
seph  Bringas,  however,  and  is  quite  favorabIe 
toward  the  Iatter. 

ED.  Theophanes  Continuatus ,  ed.  I.  Bekker  (Bonn  1838), 
corr.  K.  Kumaniecki,  Byianlion  7  (1932)  235—37. 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:339—43.  A.  Kazhdan,  “Iz  istorii  vi- 
zantijskoj  chronografìi  X  v.  1,”  VizVrem  19  (1961)  76—96. 
H.  Nickles,  “The  Continuatio  Theophanis,"  TAPA  68  (1937) 
221— 27.  Jenkins,  Studies ,  pt.  IV  (1954),  11—30.  -A.K. 

THEOPHANES  GRAPTOS  (TpaTrrds,  lit.  “marked 
with  writing”),  saint;  brother  of  Theodore  Grap- 
tos;  born  in  the  Moabite  mountains  ca.778,  died 
in  Constantinople  ?  1 1  Oct.  845.  A  defender  of 
icon  veneration,  Theophanes  accompanied  his 
brother  on  a  trip  to  Constantinople  in  813  just  as 
the  second  period  of  Iconoclasm  began;  Iike 
Theodore  he  endured  exile  and  the  punishment 
of  having  insulting  verses  tattooed  on  his  fore- 
head.  After  the  end  of  Iconoclasm,  Theophanes 
was  elected  archbishop  of  Nicaea.  He  was  an  ac- 
tive  hymnographer,  and  a  great  number  of  idi- 
omela  and  hanones  are  ascribed  to  him,  including 
some  in  dialogue  form  (a  unique  feature)  and  an 
acrostic  kanon  on  Romanos  the  Melode  (S.  Pé- 
tridès,  BZ  11  [1902]  363—69).  S.  Vailhé  ( ROC  6 
[ìgoi]  641)  characterizes  him  as  a  poet  more 
personal  and  human  than  Joseph  the  Hymnog- 
rapher. 

Representation  in  Art.  Theophanes  looks  just 
Iike  his  brother  Theodore,  except  that  he  wears 
the  turban  of  a  Palestinian  melode.  In  a  penden- 


tive  at  Chora  he  is  shown  writing  his  hymns  in 
the  pose  of  an  evangelist  in  the  company  of  other 
hymnographers.  In  the  illustrated  MS  of  John 
Skylitzes  in  Madrid,  he  is  shown  clad  as  a  bishop, 
confronting  the  emperor  Theophilos  and  his  court 
(fol.5ir). 

sources.  See  Theodore  Graptos. 

lit.  S.  Eustratiades,  “Theophanes  ho  Graptos,”  Nea  Sion 
31  (1936)  339-44-  403-16.  467-78.  525-40.  666-73;  32 
(1937)  81-96,  187-95,  252-59.  401-08,  569-79;  33  (1938) 
317-22,  516-23,  618-23.  K.G.  Kaster,  LCI  8:461. 

~A.K.,  D.E.C.,  N.P.S. 

THEOPHANES  RERAMEUS.  See  Theophanes 
of  Sicily. 

THEOPHANES  OF  BYZANTIUM,  historian;  fl. 
2nd  half  of  6th  C.  His  Historika  is  an  account  in 
ten  books  of  the  period  566—81,  with  an  intro- 
duction  going  back  to  562.  Known  only  from 
Photios  ( Bibl .,  cod.64),  íts  main  theme  was  the 
diplomatic  and  military  hístory  of  Byz.  and  its 
eastern  neighbors,  the  Persians,  Armenians,  and 
other  peoples  of  the  Caucasus.  Some  of  its  infor- 
mation  is  rare  and  precious,  for  instance  on  the 
Turks  who  were  called  “Kermichiones”  by  the 
Persians  (Moravcsik,  Bymntinoturcica  2 : 1 58 f)  and 
on  Tblìsi  as  the  capital  of  the  Iberians;  Theo- 
phanes  clearly  took  pains  over  his  ethnography 
and  geography.  He  also  recounts  the  smuggling 
into  Byz.  of  silkworm  eggs  from  China,  an  epi- 
sode  made  famous  by  Prokopios  of  Caesarea  (R. 
Hennig,  BZ  33  [1933]  295—312);  the  two  versions 
do  not  tally  ìn  all  points.  The  works  of  Theo- 
phanes  and  Menander  Protector  overlap  in  pe- 
riod  and  subject  matter;  who  used  whom  cannot 
be  determined. 

ed.  FHG  4:2706  Dindorf,  HistGr  1:446-49. 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:309.  -B.B. 

THEOPHANES  OF  MEDEIA.  See  Agallianos, 
Theodore. 

THEOPHANES  OF  SICILY,  9th-C.  hymnogra- 
pher.  His  bio^raphy  is  unknown.  S.  Pétridès  sur- 
mised  that  he  lived  in  Syracuse  before  878  ( EO  4 
[1900-1901]  285).  Papadopoulos-Kerameus  ( infra 
371)  made  him  a  pupil  of  Joseph  the  Hymnog- 
rapher,  the  author  of  Joseph’s  vita  and  a  corre- 
spondent  of  Photios;  however,  the  identification 
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proves  to  be  not  valid,  and  the  letter  in  question, 
although  it  used  to  be  published  among  the  works 
of  Photios  (PG  102:9240—9250),  was  apparently 
written  by  Theodore  of  Stoudios  in  824.  Theo- 
phanes  wrote  several  hanones  dedicated  to  Sicilian 
saints:  Beryllos  of  Catania,  Theoktistos  hegoumenos 
of  Cucumo,  Agatha  of  Palermo,  Pankratios  of 
Taormina,  Markianos  of  Syracuse,  and  perhaps 
Agrippina,  martyred  in  Rome  and  buried  in  Sic- 
ily.  Some  of  them  allude  to  the  war  against  the 
Arabs  in  Sicily.  The  relationship  between  Theo- 
phanes  and  “Theophanes  Rerameus,”  author  of 
a  homily  on  Pankratios  of  Taormina  ( BHG  1412), 
needs  to  be  clarified,  since  the  MS  tradition  of  the 
homily  is  confusing  (G.  Rossi  Taibbi,  Filagato  da 
Cerami  [Palermo  1965]  vii-xvi). 

ed.  A.  Papadopoulos-Rerameus,  “Theophanes  Sikelos,” 
BZ  9  (1900)  370-78- 

lit.  M.  Théarvic,  “A  propos  de  Théophane  le  Sicilien;” 
EO  7(1904)31-34,164-71.  -A.K. 

THEOPHANES  THE  CONFESSOR,  historian 
and  saint;  born  Constantinople  ca.760,  died  Sa- 
mothrace  12  Mar.  817  (C.  Van  de  Vorst,  AB  31 
[1912]  155)  or  818  (Hunger,  Lit.  1:336).  Son  of  a 
strategos  of  the  Aegean  Sea,  Theophanes  became 
strator  at  the  court  of  Leo  IV  and  married  Megalo, 
daughter  of  a  patnhios  and  the  emperor’s  friend. 
After  a  short  conjugal  life,  Theophanes  and  Me- 
galo  took  the  monastic  habit;  Theophanes  founded 
the  monastery  of  Megas  Agros  on  the  mountain 
of  Sigriane  (the  southern  shore  of  the  Propontis) 
and  lived  there.  During  the  Moechian  Contro- 
versy  Theophanes  supported  Patr.  Tarasios  in 
his  policy  of  compromise,  in  contrast  to  Theo- 
dore  of  Stoudios  (J.  Pargoire,  VizVrem  9  [1902] 
62—66).  However,  their  common  fate  under  Leo 
V  (Theophanes  was  summoned  to  Constantinople 
and  exiled  to  Samothrace  after  his  refusal  to  join 
the  Iconoclasts)  led  to  their  reconciliation;  Theo- 
dore  even  wrote  an  enhomion  after  the  death  of 
Theophanes  (ed.  C.  Van  de  Vorst,  AB  31  [1912] 

19-23)- 

The  Chronographia  of  Theophanes  covers  the 
years  285—813  and  forms  a  continuation  of  George 
the  Synrellos.  C.  Mango’s  hypothesis  (ZRVI  18 
[1978]  9—17)  that  Theophanes  served  only  as  ed- 
itor  of  the  Chronographia  written  by  George  is 
questionable.  The  problem  of  the  sources  of 
Theophanes  is  very  complicated.  L.  Whitby  ( BMGS 
8  [1982/83]  1—20)  suggests  that  the  lost  Great 


Chronographer  was  the  major  source  of  both 
Theophanes  and  Patr.  Nirephoros  I;  on  the  con- 
trary,  Ja.  Ljubarskij  (VizVrem  45  [1984]  72-86) 
thinks  that  Theophanes  used  5th-  to  7th-C.  his- 
torians  (Prokopios,  Malalas,  Theophylaktos  Si- 
mokattes,  etc.)  in  the  original,  often  quoting  them 
from  memory.  K.  Uspenskij  (VizVrem  3  [1950] 
393-438;  4  [1951]  211-62)  emphasizes  that 
Theophanes  had  at  his  disposal  pro-Iconoclast 
sources  that  he  sometimes  employed  uncritically. 
N.  Pigulevskaja  (JÖB  16  [1967]  55—60)  assumes 
that  Theophanes  used  Syriac  chronicles.  All  these 
assertions  are  difficult  to  prove.  Theophanes  was 
freer  in  his  use  of  sources  than  Synkellos,  an 
antiquarian  who  clung  to  the  original;  Theo- 
phanes  reworked  the  available  material,  adapting 
it  to  his  purposes  (I.  Cicurov,  VizVrem  37  [1976] 
62—73;  ADSV  10  [1973]  203—06)  and  rarely  in- 
dicating  the  provenance  of  his  material.  Theo- 
phanes,  like  John  of  Damascus,  consistently  pre- 
sents  his  account  not  as  his  personal  opinions,  but 
as  objective  truth;  unlike  Synkellos,  he  considered 
himself  as  a  humble  narrator  (I.  Cicurov,  Anticnost’ 
i  Vizantija  [Moscow  1975]  203-17).  More  than 
Synkellos  he  believed  that  the  flow  of  time  by 
itself  determines  the  logic  of  historical  develop- 
ment  and  presented  his  material  in  a  strictly  chro- 
nological  order,  rather  than  organizing  it  in  the- 
matic  groupings.  His  is  a  rare  case  of  Byz.  annals 
that  did  not  find  a  proper  continuation. 

As  a  steadfast  iconodule,  Theophanes  was  crit- 
ical  of  the  imperial  power  and  subsequent  to  the 
idealized  Constantine  1  found  scarcely  a  single 
ruler  worthy  of  praise;  Marcian  forms  an  excep- 
tion.  He  was  esp.  hostile  to  the  Orthodox  emperor 
Nikephoros  I,  as  well  as  to  the  Iconoclasts.  The 
earliest  MS  (Oxford,  Bodl.,  Wake  5)  is  of  the  late 
gth  C.  (N.  Wilson,  DOP  26  [1972]  358).  Anastas- 
ius  Bibliothecarius  translated  Theophanes  into 
Latin.  Several  vitae  of  Theophanes  are  known, 
including  one  attributed  to  Latr.  Methodios. 

ed.  Chronographia,  ed.  C.  de  Boor,  2  vols.  (Leipzig  1 883— 
85,  rp.  Híldesheim  1963).  Eng.  tr.  H.  Turtledove  (Phila- 
delphia,  Pa.,  1982). 

Source.  V.  LatySev,  A tefodija  patríarcha  Konstantinopol’- 
skogo  Zitie  prep.  Feofana  lspovednika  (Petrograd  1918). 

lit.  I.  0iéurov,  Vizantijskie  istori(eskìe  soíinenija  (Mos- 
cow  1980)  17—144.  Idem,  “Mesto  ‘Chronografii’  Feofana  v 
rannevizantijskoj  istoriograficéskoj  tradicii,"  in  Drevnejsie 
gosudarstva  na  territorii  SSSR  (Moscow  1981)  5-146.  A.S. 
Proudfoot,  “The  Sources  of  Theophanes  for  the  Heraclian 
Dynasty,”  Byiantion  44  (1974)  367-439.  BHG  17872-17926. 

-A.K. 
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THEOPHANES  “THE  GREEK” 


THEOPHANES  “THE  GREEK,”  painter  of  fres- 
coes,  icons,  and  books;  active  in  Russia  from  1378 
at  the  latest,  until  at  least  1405.  His  only  surviving 
wall-painting  is  in  the  Church  of  the  Transfigu- 
ration  at  Novgorod  where,  according  to  the  kte- 
tor' s  inscription  (preserved  in  the  Third  Novgorod 
Chronicle,  sub  anno  6886=  1378),  he  worked  with 
a  team  of  indigenous  craftsmen.  This  highly  in- 
dividualized  decoration  consists  of  fragments  of 
biblical  scenes  alternating  with  friezes  of  saints.  A 
letter  of  ca.1415  from  the  hagiographer  Epifanij 
Premudryj  describes  Theophanes’  work  else- 
where  and  is  the  fullest  and  most  personal  account 
we  have  of  any  Byz.  artist.  Epifanij  relates  that 
Theophanes  painted  more  than  40  stone  churches 
in  Constantinople,  Chalcedon,  Galata,  Kaffa, 
Novgorod,  and  Niznij  Novgorod.  In  Moscow, 
Theophanes  is  said  to  have  decorated  three 
churches,  painting  the  Tree  of  Jesse  and  the 
Apocalypse  in  the  Annunciation  Church  in  the 
Kremlin  and  “a  city  with  all  its  particulars”  in  that 
of  the  Archangel  Michael.  Theophanes’  secular 
frescoes  included  a  view  of  Moscow  in  the  palace 
of  Vladimir,  prince  of  Serpuchov  (1353—1410), 
and  an  unidentified  picture  in  that  of  Basil  I  of 
Moscow  (1389—1425).  Epifanij  reports  that  Theo- 
phanes  painted  a  view  of  Hagia  Sophia,  Constan- 
tinople,  and  the  statue  of  Justinian  I  in  the  Au- 
gustaion  in  a  book  that  served  as  a  model  to 
other  ardsts.  The  painter’s  activides  in  Moscow, 
including  his  work  in  the  Annunciadon  Church 
(1405),  are  confirmed  in  the  early  i5th-C.  Tro- 
ickaja  Chronicle.  The  iconostasis  from  this  church, 
containing  a  Great  Deesis  by  Theophanes,  is  pre- 
served  in  the  present  cathedral  of  the  same  name. 

lit.  V.N.  Lazarev,  Feofan  Grek  i  ego  !kola  (Moscow  1961; 
Germ.  tr.  Vienna  1968).  G.I.  Vzdornov,  Feofan  Grek :  Tvor- 
ceskoe  nasledie  (Moscow  1983).  -A.C. 

THEOPHANIES.  See  Epiphanies;  Visions. 

THEOPHANO  (Oeo^apẃ),  empress;  first  wife  of 
Leo  VI;  born  Constandnople  ca.875,  died  Con- 
stantinople  10  Nov.  895  or  896  (cf.  P.  Karlin- 
Hayter,  BZ  62  [ig6g]  14).  Daughter  of  th epatrikios 
Constantine  Mardnakios,  Theophano  was  chosen 
as  Leo’s  bride  by  Eudoeia  Ingerina  (Theo- 
phano’s  reladve,  according  to  later  sources)  at  the 
bride  show  of  881/2  (Vogt,  “Léon  VI,”  4 1 5 ;  Kar- 
lin-Hayter  quesdoned  the  date,  Vita  Euthym.  167). 


Theophano  bore  to  Leo  a  daughter,  Eudokia. 
Theophano  supported  Leo  during  his  imprison- 
ment,  but  eventually  her  great  piety  made  the 
marriage  a  failure;  Theophano  devoted  herself 
to  prayer,  while  Leo  lived  with  his  mistress  Zoe, 
daughter  of  Stylianos  Zaoutzes.  After  Theo- 
phano’s  premature  death,  she  was  proclaimed  a 
saint,  and  Leo  built  for  her  relics  a  sanctuary  of 
St.  Theophano  (G.  Majeska,  BS  38  [1977]  14-21). 
The  vita  of  Patr.  Euthymios  emphasizes  the  dis- 
cord  between  Theophano  and  Leo:  allegedly  only 
Euthymios’s  influence  stopped  Theophano  from 
divorce;  in  contrast,  the  vita  of  Theophano,  writ- 
ten  by  an  anonymous  contemporary,  presents  the 
couple’s  relationship  as  ideal.  The  cult  of  Theo- 
phano  existed  in  later  centuries,  and  Nikephoros 
Gregoras  produced  a  new  version  of  her  Life. 

sources.  E.  Kurtz,  Zuiei  griechische  Texle  über  die  heilige 
Theopharw,  die  Gemahlin  Kaisers  Leo  VI.  (St.  Petersburg  1 898), 
rev.  Ch.  Loparev,  ZMNP  325  (Oct.  1899)  343-61. 

lit.  G.  Downey,  “The  Church  of  All  Saints  (Church  of 
St.  Theophano)  near  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  at 
Constantinople,”  DOP  9-10  (1956)  301-05.  -A.K. 


THEOPHANO,  empress  and  wife  of  Romanos 
II;  baptismal  name  Anastaso;  born  Constantino- 
ple  after  940,  died  Constantinople  probably  after 
976.  Daughter  of  a  wine  merchant  from  Constan- 
tinople,  the  beautiful  Theophano  enchanted  Ro- 
manos  II,  who  married  her  ca.956  after  the  pre- 
mature  death  of  his  fiancée.  Skylitzes,  who  hated 
the  young  upstart,  asserts  that  Theophano  tried 
to  poison  Constantine  VII  (Skyl.  246.55—56)  and 
participated  in  murdering  Stephen  Lekapenos, 
son  of  Romanos  I  (Skyl.  255.71-72).  She  probably 
also  urged  Romanos  II  to  send  his  sisters  to  a 
convent  and  incited  him  against  his  mother  He- 
len.  However,  he  did  not  dare  remove  her  from 
the  palace  for  fear  of  her  curse.  After  Romanos 
II’s  premature  demise,  Theophano  remained  re- 
gent  for  her  minor  sons  Basil  II  and  Constan- 
tine  VIII;  in  the  struggle  for  power  she  sup- 
ported  Nirephoros  (II)  Phokas  against  Joseph 
Bringas.  After  seizing  the  throne  in  963,  Ni- 
kephoros  removed  Theophano  temporarily  to  the 
palace  of  Petrion,  but  soon  (in  Sept.)  married  her. 
Marriage  with  the  austere  and  ascetic  warrior  did 
not  satisfy  Theophano;  eventually  she  plotted  with 
John  (I)  Tzimiskes  and  helped  his  supporters  to 
enter  Nikephoros’s  bedchamber  and  murder  him. 
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Theophano’s  expectations  of  a  third  marriage,  to 
Tzimiskes,  were  not  realized.  Under  pressure  from 
Patr.  Polyeurtos,  Tzimiskes  banished  her  before 
his  coronation  and  married  Theodora,  Romanos 
1 1 ’s  sister.  A  satirical  song  describes  Theophano’s 
failure  (G.  Morgan,  BZ  47  [1954]  292-97).  She 
was  banished  to  the  Prokonnesos  but  recalled 
from  exile  in  976.  -A.K. 

THEOPHANO  (Lat.  Theophanu),  wife  of  the 
German  emperor  Otto  II  (973-83);  born  ca.955, 
died  Nimwegen  ìsjune  991.  Her  grant  of  dowry 
from  Otto  II  specifìes  that  she  was  a  niece  of 
Emp.  John  I  Tzimiskes,  but  M.  Uhlirz  attempted 
to  show  that  she  was  descended  from  the  Leka- 
penoi.  F.  Dölger  refuted  this  theory  (Histjb  62- 
69  [1942—49]  646—58).  Apparently  because  she 
was  not  a  porphyrogennete,  some  in  Otto  I’s  court 
opposed  her  marriage  to  Otto  II,  but  the  wedding 
and  coronation  occurred  at  St.  Peter’s,  Rome,  14 
Apr.  972.  Theophano  bore  Otto  II  daughters  and 
a  son,  the  future  Otto  III.  Under  her  influence, 
Otto  II  revived  the  title  Romanorum  imperator  au- 
gustus',  he  also  undertook  an  attack  on  the  Saracen 
invaders  of  southern  Italy  because  such  action 
was  appropriate  for  an  emperor.  As  regent  for 
Otto  III,  Theophano  stressed  her  imperial  rank. 
Following  the  pattern  of  Empress  Irene,  she  used 
the  masculine  form  for  her  title  (W.  Ohnsorge, 
Konstantinopel  und  der  Okzident  [Darmstadt  1966] 
59—61).  In  the  youthful  Otto  III,  she  instilled  her 
consciousness  of  imperial  tradition  and  a  desire 
to  emulate  Byz.  Together  with  her  husband,  she 
is  represented  on  a  southern  Italian  (?)  ivory  in 
Paris  (Goldschmidt-Weitzmann,  Elfenbeinskulpt.  II, 
no.85).  H.  Wentzel  (Aachener  Kun.stblätter  40  [1971] 
Í5-39,  43  [1972]  1 1—96)  associated  a  huge  quan- 
tity  of  Late  Antique  gems  and  Byz.  ivories,  tex- 
tiles,  and  MSS  with  her  dowry  and  ascribed  an 
excessive  number  of  new  creations  in  these  media 
to  her  patronage. 

lit.  W.  Ohnsorge,  Ost-Rom  urul  der  Westen  (Darmscadt 
1983)  128-206.  M.  Uhlirz,  “Zu  dem  Mitkaisertum  der 
Ottonen:  Theophanu  coimperatrix,"  BZ  50  (1957)  382—89.  K. 
Ciggaar,  “The  Empress  Theophano,”  Byzantium  and  the  Low 
Countnes  in  the  Tenth  Century  (Hernen  1985)  33—77. 

-C.M.B.,  A.C. 

THEOPHILOS  (0eòt/)iXoç),  archbishop  of  Alex- 
andria  (from  385  [Favale]  or  384  [Declerck]);  the- 
ologian  and  polìtician;  born  Menfi,  Egypt,  ca.345, 
died  Alexandria  15  Oct.  412.  A  saint  of  the  Coptic 


and  Syrian  churches  (feastdays  15  and  17  Oct.), 
Theophilos  appears  in  the  Synaxarion  of  Constan- 
tinople  (Synax.CP  812.16—20)  in  a  negative  vein — 
as  the  alleged  organizer  of  the  slaughter  of  holy 
fathers  “in  caves.”  Uncle  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
Theophilos  was  his  political  forerunner.  His  aim 
was  to  promote  the  role  of  Alexandria,  which  had 
experienced  a  setback  at  the  Councìl  of  Constan- 
tinople  in  381;  Theophilos  at  first  supported  the 
usurper  Maximus  but  prudently  changed  his  mind; 
he  then  tried  to  exert  influence  on  Theodosios  1 
and  to  introduce  the  Alexandrian  paschal  date 
into  Constantinople  ca.388.  He  collaborated  with 
Theodosios  in  antipagan  persecutions,  culminat- 
ing  in  the  destruction  of  the  Serapeion  at  Alex- 
andria  (391).  He  failed,  however,  in  his  plan  to 
elect  his  closest  aide,  the  priest  Isidore,  to  the  see 
of  Constantinople  (397).  As  an  Origenist,  Theo- 
philos  attacked  (ca.399)  anthropomorphist  views 
popular  among  Egyptian  monks;  the  ensuing  op- 
position  led  Theophilos  to  change  his  position 
and  begin  persecution  of  the  Origenists,  esp.  the 
so-called  Tall  ( Makroi )  Brothers.  After  emigrating 
from  Egypt,  they  were  supported  by  John  Chry- 
sostom,  the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  thus  intro- 
ducing  a  new  source  of  conflict  between  the  two 
sees.  This  time  Theophilos  emerged  victorious, 
and  at  the  Synod  of  the  Oak  near  Chalcedon  (403) 
obtained  John’s  deposition. 

Most  of  what  remains  from  his  many  attested 
writings  survives  in  fragments  or  in  Coptic, 
Ethiopic,  Latin,  or  Syriac  translations.  His  name 
has  also  been  assigned  to  some  spuria,  notably  a 
discourse  describing  the  flight  of  the  Holy  Family 
into  Egypt. 

ed.  PG  65:29-68. 

lit.  A.  Favale,  Teofilo  d’Alessandna  (Turin  1958).  J.  De- 
clerck,  “Théophile  d’Alexandrie  contre  Origène,”  Byiantion 
54  (1984)  495—507.  Richard,  Opera  minora  2,  nos.  37-39. 
P.  Nautin,  “La  lettre  de  Théophile  d’Alexandrie  à  l'Eglise 
de  Jérusalem  et  la  réponse  de  Jean  de  Jérusalem  (juin- 
juillet,  396),”  RHE  69  (1974)  3C5-94.  -B.B.,  A.K. 


THEOPHILOS,  6th-C.  jurist,  antecessor,  pro- 
fessor  at  the  law  school  of  Constantinople.  He  was 
appointed  by  Justinian  I  to  the  commissions  for 
the  compilation  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Codex 
Justinianus  and  the  Digest;  together  with  Doro- 
theos,  he  was  ordered  to  compile  the  Institutes. 
Résumés  of  passages  of  the  first  books  of  the  Digest 
are  ascribed  to  him  in  the  scholia  to  the  Basilira. 
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His  paraphrase  of  the  Institutes  is  preserved  in  its 
entirety  in  several  MSS.  This  work,  whose  attri- 
bution  to  Theophilos  was  incorrectly  disputed  by 
Ferrini,  may  have  been  based  on  notes  taken  by 
a  student  at  a  lecture  given  by  Theophilos  shortly 
after  the  completion  of  the  Institutes. 

ed.  Paraphrase  of  the  Digest — Heimbach,  Basil.  6:33—36. 
Paraphrase  of  the  Instüutes — E.C.  Ferrini,  Institutionum  graeca 
paraphrasis  Theophtlo  Antecessori  vulgo  tribula,  2  vols.  (Berlin 
1884-97:  rp.  Aalen  1967). 

lit.  B.  Kübler,  RE  5A  2  (1934)  2138-2148.  J.H.A.  Lokin, 
“Theophilus  Antecessor,”  Tijdschrifl  44  (1976)  337-44.  Iclem, 
“Die  Rarriere  des  Theophílus  Antecessor:  Rang  und  Titel 
im  Zeitalter  Justinians,”  SubGr  1  (1984)43-68.  -A.S. 


THEOPHILOS,  emperor  (829—42);  born  812/13 
(W.  Treadgold,  GRBS  16  [1975]  337),  died  Con- 
stantinople  20  Jan.  842.  Son  of  Michael  II  and 
Thekla,  he  was  crowned  co-emperor  in  spring 
821.  Theophilos  married  Theodora  after  a  bride 
show  at  which  he  rejected  Kassia.  Theophilos 
cultivated  an  image  as  “a  fiery  Iover  ofjustice  and 
a  strict  guardian  of  civil  laws”  (TheophCont  85,1  — 
2).  Immediately  after  his  accession  he  executed 
his  father’s  accomplices  in  the  assassination  of  Leo 
V  (his  godfather).  Many  colorful  stories  depict 
him  dispensing  justice  at  the  expense  of  high 
offìcials  like  Petronas.  His  reputation  endured 
in  legend  (C.  Diehl,  SemKond  4  [1931]  33—37):  the 
Timarion  depicts  him  as  a  judge  in  hell.  His 
sound  fìscal  policies  enriched  the  treasury  and 
allowed  major  additions  to  the  Great  Palace, 
renovations  of  Constantinople’s  walls,  the  build- 
ing  of  a  xenon  on  the  Golden  Horn,  and  the 
construction  of  a  palace  at  Bryas.  Theophilos 
likely  established  regional  mints  and  issued  large 
numbers  of  folleis,  partly  aiding  the  gradual 
revival  of  provincial  economies  (D.  Metcalf,  fìy- 
mnlion  37  [1967]  310).  His  devotion  to  learning 
included  patronage  of  Leo  the  Mathematician, 
Methodios  (I),  and  John  VII  Grammaitros  (his 
childhood  tutor);  evidently  he  himself  wrote  hymns 
as  well  (Vasiliev,  infra  1:16,  n.i).  With  Patr.  An- 
tony  I  Rassymatas  and  John  Grammatikos  he 
restored  Iconoclasm  by  prohibiting  all  painted 
images  ( Reg  1,  no.427)  and  any  aid  to  iconodules, 
many  of  whom  he  exiled  or  physically  punished 
(e.g.,  Theodore  Graptos). 

To  strengthen  the  empire’s  defenses  he  built 
the  fortress  of  Sarrel  on  the  Don;  created  the 
themes  of  Cherson,  Paphlagonia,  and  Chaldia; 


and  formed  the  kleisourai  of  Charsianon,  Cappa- 
docia,  and  Seleukeia  (Oikonomides,  Listes  348— 
54).  He  neglected  the  threat  of  the  Muslims  in 
Sicily  and  southern  Italy,  but  confronted  them  ìn 
Asia  Minor  and  was  defeated  by  Muctasim  in  831. 
In  837  he  campaigned  with  his  generals  Manuel 
and  Theophobos  against  the  Arabs.  Their  de- 
struction  of  Zapetra  provoked  the  invasion  in  838 
of  Mu'rasim,  who  defeated  Theophilos  at  the  bat- 
tle  of  Dazimon,  where  the  emperor  narrowly  es- 
caped  capture;  his  lìfe  was  reportedly  saved  by 
Theophobos.  I  he  Arabs  then  sacked  Amorion. 
The  emperor  subsequently  sent  embassies  to  the 
Franks,  Venice,  and  Cordoba  to  obtain  help  against 
the  caliphate  (P.  Teofilatto,  Studi  Meridionali  12 
[1980J  186—94).  Theophilos  died  of  dysentery. 

lit.  Treadgold,  Byz.  Revival  263-329.4.  Rosser,  “Theo- 
philos  (828-842),”  Byzantiaka  3  (1983)  37-56.  Griffith, 
“Apologetics  in  Arabic.”  Vasiliev,  Byz.  Arabes  1:89—190. 
Bury,  ERE  120-43,251—74.  -P.A.H. 


THEOPHILOS  OF  EDESSA  (Ar.  Thlyüíìl  ibn 
Thûmâ),  translator  and  Christian  astrologer;  born 
Edessa  ca.695,  died  15/16  July  785.  A  Greek  from 
Syria,  Theophilos  served  the  cAbbäsid  caliph  al- 
Mahdl  (775—85)  as  astrological  military  adviser 
and  wrote  several  astrological  treatises  in  Greek 
(partially  preserved  also  in  Arabic  versions).  His 
Labors  Concemìng  the  Beginnings  ofWars  is  the  only 
medieval  Greek  text  devoted  entirely  to  the  sub- 
ject  of  military  astrology.  Addressed  to  his  son 
Deukalion,  it  is  partially  based  on  Indian  sources 
(D.  Pingree,  Viator  7  [1976]  148O;  a  “second  edi- 
tion,”  consisting  of  chapters  24—41,  includes  ma- 
terial  ascribed  to  Zoroaster  and  to  Julian  of  Lao- 
dikeia,  the  latter  taken  from  the  collections  of 
Rhetorios  of  Egypt.  A  later  recension  of  all  of 
Theophilos’s  astrological  writings  was  made  in 
ca.1100,  and  another  devised  in  the  School  of 
John  Abramios  in  the  i4th  C.  The  Labors  were 
also  pillaged  by  John’s  pupil,  Eleutherios  Zebele- 
nos,  also  called  Elias,  for  his  compendium  falsely 
ascribed  to  Palchos. 

Theophilos’s  so-called  Astrological  Effects  in  30 
chapters,  addressed  to  Deukalion,  also  contains 
material  influenced  by  Indian  sources  and  was 
utilized  by  gth-C.  theoreticians  of  magic  from 
Harrän  (D.  Pingree,  J Warb  43  [1980]  6).  In  part 
it  too  is  dependent  on  Rhetoríos.  Theophilos’s 
final  work,  entitled  On  Different  Beginnings,  deals 
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with  the  rules  for  undertaking  activities  governed 
by  each  of  the  1 2  astrological  places.  Much  of  this 
work  is  based  on  Dorotheos  of  Sidon  and  He- 
phaistion  of  Thebes.  A  separate  treatise  by 
Theophilos,  the  Collection  on  Cosmic  Beginmngs , 
deals  with  annual  and  monthly  predictions  and 
the  various  definitions  of  the  beginning  of  the 
year  according  to  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Persians, 
and  Arabs.  Theophilos’s  works  are  among  the 
most  original  and  influential  medieval  Greek  trea- 
tises  on  various  aspects  of  astrology.  Theophilos’s 
Syriac  translations  of  Homer’s  llìad  and  Odyssey 
have  not  survived. 

ed.  CCAG  1:129-31;  4:93!.  i22Í;  5.1:212-26,  233-38; 
8.1:266—70;  11.1:204—66. 

lit.  D.  Pingree,  'l'he  Yavanajätaka  of  Sphujidhuaja,  vol.  2 
(Cambridge,  Mass.— London  1978)  443f.  -D.P. 

THEOPHILOS  PROTOSPATHARIOS,  physi- 
cian;  his  biography  and  dates  are  unknown;  con- 
ventionally  assigned  to  the  7th  C.,  but  may  date 
to  the  gth  or  ìoth.  Theophilos  composed  On  the 
Constitutìon  of  the  Human  Body ,  melding  Christian 
theology  and  the  Use  of  the  Parts  of  the  Human  Body 
by  Galen.  Greek  texts  on  various  medical  subjects, 
including  Excrements,  Pulses,  and  Urines,  survive 
under  Theophilos’s  name.  The  work  Urines  be- 
came  the  ancestor  of  many  tracts  on  this  subject, 
such  as  the  Urines  of  John  Artouarios.  Appar- 
ently  Theophilos  also  wrote  some  commentaries 
on  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  but  these  tracts  are 
jumbled  in  the  MSS  with  similar  treatises  by  Da- 
masrios,  Stephen  of  Alexandria  (or  Athens), 
and  Meletios  the  Monk;  Theophilos’s  On  Various 
Fevers  has  come  down  in  MSS  meshed  with  tracts 
on  the  same  subject  by  Stephen.  A  portrait  of 
Theophilos  in  physician’s  garb,  conducting  uros- 
copy,  is  preserved  in  a  ìgth-C.  copy  of  his  Urines 
(L.  MacRinney,  Medical  1  llustrations  in  Medieual 
Manuscripts  [Berkeley-Los  Angeles  1965]  fig.5). 

ed.  De  corports  humani  fabrica  libri  V,  ed.  W.A.  Greenhil! 
(Oxford  1842).  For  list  of  other  works,  see  Hunger,  Lü. 

2:299-30*- 

lit.  L.G.  Westerink,  “The  Theophilus  Scholia,”  in  Ste- 
phanus  of  Athens:  Commentary  on  Hippocrates’  Aphorisms,  Sects. 
I-II  (Berlin  1985)  17-19.  -J.S.,  G.V. 

THEOPHILOS  THE  INDIAN,  also  called  the 
Ethiopian  (Philostorg.,  HE  6.3),  Arian  bishop;  born 
island  of  Dibous  (probably  the  Maldive  Islands, 
near  Ceylon),  died  after  364.  His  life  is  described 


in  detail  by  Philostorgios.  As  a  young  man  he 
was  sent  to  the  court  of  Constantine  I  where 
Eusebios  of  Niromedeia  ordained  him  deacon. 
Although  Constantius  II  respected  him,  he  still 
banished  Theophilos  for  his  support  of  the  caesar 
Gallus.  Famous  for  working  miracles,  Theophi- 
los  was  recalled  to  Constantinople  and  acquired 
even  greater  renown  for  healing  the  empress  Eu- 
sebia.  In  356  Constantius  II  sent  him  to  the  eth- 
narch  of  Saba  (Himyar)  with  200  Cappadocian 
horses  and  other  gifts.  Theophilos  founded  three 
churches— -one  in  the  capital  called  Tapharos  (Za- 
fär),  one  in  the  Roman  emporion  or  Adane,  and 
another  in  the  Persian  emporion.  f'rom  the  land  of 
the  Himyarites  he  sailed  to  Dibous,  then  to  the 
“other  India,”  and  returned  to  Constantinople  via 
Antioch.  Constantius  II  exiled  him  again  together 
with  other  pardsans  of  Aetios  the  Arian,  to  whom 
Theophilos  maintained  allegiance  after  his  ban- 
ishment  and  subsequent  release  in  359.  A  later 
version  of  the  Martyrdom  of  Arethas  makes  him 
“orthodox”  and  the  principal  evangelizer  of  South 
Arabia,  from  Najrän  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

ut.  W.  Ensslin,  RE  2.R.  5  (1934)  2167L  Shahìd,  Byz.  & 
Arabs  (4 th  C.)  86—104.  G.  Fiaccadori,  “Teofilo  Indiano,” 
Studi  classici  e  orientali  33  (1983)  295—331;  34  (1984)  271  — 
308.  A.  Dihle,  “Die  Sendung  des  Inders  Theophilos,”  in 
Politeia  und  Res  publica:  Dem  Andenken  Rudolf  Starhs  gewidmet, 
ed.  P.  Steinmetz  (Wiesbaden  1969)  330—36. 

-A.K„  L.S.B.MacC. 

THEOPHOBOS  (0eót/)o/3oç;  Nasr  in  Arabic  and 
Syriac  sources),  a  Persian  or  Kurdish  military 
commander  in  Byz.  service;  died  Constantinople 
840  (Kaegi,  Unrest  254)  or  842.  Theophobos  fled 
to  Byz.  territory  in  834  after  the  Khurramites 
were  defeated  by  Muctasim  in  833.  Emp.  Theo- 
philos  organized  the  Khurramite  refugees  into  a 
special  cavalry  tagma  under  Theophobos,  who 
converted  to  Christianity,  was  appointed  patrikios, 
and  married  the  sister  of  either  Theophilos  or 
Empress  Theodora  (Bury,  ERE  253).  Skylitzes 
(Skyl.  67.3-9)  reports  that  Theophobos  wedded 
the  emperor’s  sister;  in  the  illustrated  Madrid  MS 
(Grabar-Manoussacas,  Skylitzès,  no.127),  Theophi- 
los  is  shown  seated  with  Theophobos  on  his  knee — 
a  symbolic  representation  of  adoption.  Theopho- 
bos  campaigned  with  Theophilos  in  837,  and  Mi- 
chael  the  Syrian  (ed.  Chabot,  3:96)  says  that  his 
troops  cruelly  sacked  Zapetra.  He  campaigned 
wíth  Theophilos  again  in  838  and  reportedly  saved 
the  emperor’s  life  during  the  battle  at  Dazimon 
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(TheophCont  1 1 3f ).  Rumors  of  the  death  of  Theo- 
philos  apparently  instigated  a  conspiracy  in  Con- 
stantinople  on  behalf  of  Theophobos;  reports  that 
Theophobos  was  an  iconophile  suggest  that  the 
plot  may  have  been  a  reaction  against  Icono- 
clasm.  When  Theophilos  returned  to  the  capital, 
he  recalled  Theophobos,  who  fled  with  his  tagma 
to  Amastris  and  then  Sinope,  where  the  troops 
proclaimed  him  emperor.  There  Theophobos  se- 
cretly  negotiated  with  Theophilos,  who  received 
him  favorably  in  Constantinople  but  dispersed  the 
tagma  throughout  the  themes.  Byz.  sources  report 
that  Theophilos  ordered  Petronas  to  arrest  and 
kill  Theophobos,  perhaps  to  forestall  any  plot 
against  the  young  Michael  III. 

lit.  M.  Rekaya,  “Mise  au  point  sur  Théophobe  et  l’alli- 
ance  de  Bâbek  avec  Théophile  (833/34-839/40),”  Bymntion 
44  (1974)  43-67.  J.  Rosser,  “Theophilus’  Rhurramite  Pol- 
icy  and  its  Finale:  the  Revolt  of  Theophobus’  Persian  Troops 
in  838,”  Bymntina  6  (1974)  263—71.  H.  Grégoire,  "Manuel 
et  Théophobe  ou  Ia  concurrence  de  deux  monastères,” 
Byiantion  g  (1934)  183-204.  Z.M.  Bunijatov,  “Babek  i  Vi- 
zantija,”  Doìdady  Akademìi  Nauk  Azerbajdzamkoj  SSR  15  (1959) 
no. 7,  613-16.  — P.A.H.,  A.C. 

THEOPHYLARTOS,  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple  (2  Feb.  933—27  Feb.  956);  born  Constantino- 
ple?  gi7,  died  Constantinople.  He  was  a  son  of 
Romanos  I  Lekapenos,  who  wanted  him  to  be- 
come  patriarch,  and  appointed  him  when  he  was 
still  a  child  (924)  as  synkellos  of  Patr.  Nicholas  I 
Mystikos.  At  age  16  Theophylaktos  was  ostenta- 
tiously  installed  in  the  see  of  Constantinople.  He 
consistently  supported  his  father’s  policy  and  acted 
in  accord  with  him.  In  937  he  negotiated  with  the 
sees  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch  and  informed 
them  about  changes  in  the  liturgy  of  Constanti- 
nople,  thus  trying  to  confirm  the  links  with  East- 
ern  patriarchates.  In  order  to  influence  the  Hun- 
garians,  ca.948  Theophylaktos  sent  the  monk 
Hierotheos  as  “bishop  of  Tourkis”  (Skyl.  239.67- 
68).  In  a  letter  to  Tsar  Peter  of  Bulgaria,  Theo- 
phylaktos  defined  Bogomilism  as  a  dangerous 
heresy,  a  mixture  of  Manichaeanism  with  “Paulin- 
ism,”  that  is,  the  teaching  of  Paul  of  Samosata, 
who  was  considered  the  founder  of  Paulicianism. 
Byz.  chroniclers  hostile  to  Theophylaktos  present 
him  as  an  irreverent  man  who  cared  only  for  his 
2,000  horses  and  who  was  willing  to  interrupt 
services  in  Hagia  Sophia  to  attend  the  foaling  of 
his  mares.  He  reportedly  introduced  theatrical 
elements  into  the  liturgy  and  appointed  as  domes- 


tikos  of  the  church  a  certain  Euthymios  Rasnes, 
who  organized  “satanical  dances”  and  singing  of 
street  songs  during  the  liturgy  (Skyl.  243^.  Theo- 
phylaktos  was  buried  at  the  Rouphinianai  mon- 
astery  in  Chalcedon,  whose  restoration  he  had 
ordered  (Janin,  Églises  centres  39). 

lit.  RegPatr,  fasc.  2,  nos.  787-89.  Runciman,  Romanus 
76F  -A.K. 

THEOPHYLARTOS,  archbishop  of  Ohrid  (from 
1088/9)  an<^  writer;  born  Fluboea  ca.  1050,  died 
after  1126.  P.  Gautier  (REB  21  [1963]  165-68) 
has  shown  that  his  surname  was  Hephaistos,  a 
patronymic  otherwise  unattested  after  the  6th  C. 
He  was  the  pupil  of  Michael  Psellos  and  served 
as  deacon  of  Hagia  Sophia.  As  the  teacher  of 
Constantine  Doukas,  son  of  Michael  VII,  Theo- 
phylaktos  produced  ca.  1085/6  a  Mirror  of  Princes 
addressed  to  his  pupil,  in  which  he  praised  noble 
origin  and  martial  prowess  as  necessary  qualities 
of  a  successful  emperor.  In  1088  he  wrote  a  pan- 
egyric  of  Alexios  I,  even  though  his  sympathies 
lay  with  Maria,  Michael  VII’s  widow,  rather  than 
with  the  Romnenoi.  His  letters  from  Ohrid  are  a 
valuable  source  for  the  economic,  social,  and  po- 
litical  history  of  Bulgaria  as  well  as  Byz.  proso- 
pography.  They  are  filled  with  conventional  com- 
plaints  concerning  Theophylaktos’s  “barbarian” 
surroundings,  whereas  in  fact  he  was  deeply  in- 
volved  in  local  culturai  development,  producing 
an  enkomion  of  1 5  martyrs  of  Tiberioupolis  and  a 
vita  of  Rliment  of  Ohrid.  His  exegetic  produc- 
tion  was  prolific:  Theophylaktos  commented  on 
the  Psalms,  Prophets,  Gospels,  epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
and  others.  His  polemical  works  against  the  Latins 
are  relatively  tolerant;  although  he  rejected  the 
filioque,  Theophylaktos  opposed  the  idea  of 
schism  and  defended  the  Latins  from  slanderous 
accusations. 

f.d.  PG  123-26.  Discours,  traités,  poésies  e t  lettres,  ed.  P. 
Gautier,  2  vols.  (Thessalonike  1980-86). 

lit.  Vasíl’evskij,  Trudy  1:134-49.  R.  Raticic,  “Biogra- 
phika  peri  Theophylaktou  ardíiepiskopou  Achridos,”  EEBS 
30  (1960—61)  364-85.  S.  Maslev,  FGHBulg  9  (Sofia  1974). 

— A.K. 

THEORETRON  (fleẃperpoF),  a  wedding  gift  of 
a  husband  to  his  wife  that  supplemented  the  do- 
NATIO  PROPTER  NUPTIAS  Or  the  H YPOBOLON.  ThÌS 
gift  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  ín  a  novel  of 
Constantine  VII  (Reg  1,  no.677).  The  theoretron 
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was  basically  granted  only  in  a  first  marriage  (cfi, 
however,  Synopsis  minor  6  10)  and  had  conse- 
quently  the  character  of  a  pretium  inrginitatis  (“re- 
ward  for  virginity”).  The  theoretron  had  to  amount 
to  at  least  a  twelfth  of  the  dowry.  The  wife  ad- 
ministered  the  theoretron  and  could  dispose  of  it 
freely.  In  contrast  to  the  hypobolon  it  remained 
her  property  after  the  termination  of  the  mar- 
riage,  even  if  there  were  children  and  even  if  she 
remarried  (Peira  25.47,62).  The  wife’s  unlimited 
rights  to  the  theoretron  were  comparable  to  her 
rights  to  the  so-called  exoproika,  which  she  herself 
contributed. 

lit.  Simon,  “Ehegüterrecht"  2236  S.  Perentides,  “Pos 
mia  synetheia  mporei  na  exelichthei  se  thesmo;  he  perip- 
tose  tou  ‘theoretrou,’  ”  in  Aphieroma  Suoronos  2:476-85. 

-M.Th.F. 

THEORIANOS,  diplomat  and  polemicist  of  the 
second  half  of  i2th  C.  Manuel  I  sent  Theorianos 
in  the  fall  of  1169  and  in  the  fall  of  1171  to  the 
katholikos  of  Armenia,  Nerses  Snorhali;  the  ne- 
gotiations  took  place  at  Hromklay  on  the  Eu- 
phrates.  Theorianos  tried  to  persuade  the  Ar- 
menians  (as  well  as  the  Syrian  Jacobites)  to  accept 
the  creed  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  by  ex- 
plaining  that  the  differences  resulted  primarily 
from  linguistic  misunderstandings.  Theoríanos 
seems  to  have  also  negotiated  with  Enrico,  patri- 
arch  of  Grado  (1 131—86);  according  to  Loenertz 
(1 infra  47f),  this  probably  occurred  in  1 177,  when 
an  embassy  of  Manuel  went  to  Venice.  Theorianos 
also  wrote  a  letter  “To  the  priests  of  Oriane,” 
dedicated  to  the  discrepancies  in  ritual  between 
the  Byz.  and  Latin  churches.  The  addressee  of 
this  letter  was,  according  to  Beck  ( Kirche  628),  the 
community  of  Beth-Zachariah  in  Palestine;  ac- 
cording  to  Loenertz  ( infra  4gf),  that  of  Oria  in 
Apuleia.  The  letter  was  partially  translated  into 
Latin  in  the  13Ẅ  C.  and  attributed  to  John  Chry- 
sostom. 

ed.  PG  133:113-298.  Loenertz,  ByiFrGr  /  55-66. 

lit.  Tekeyan,  Controverses  21-33.  B.  Zekiyan,  “Un  dia- 
logue  oecuménique  au  XII'  siècle,”  15  CEB  4  (Athens  ig8o) 
420-41.  -A.K. 

THEOSIS  (Öéoicrtç),  or  deification  in  the  Byz.  tra- 
dition,  is  the  goal  of  man  to  which  he  is  naturally 
destined  and  which  is  realized  through  the  grace 
of  God.  In  a  Christian  context  primarily  con- 


cerned  with  salvation  the  ethical  ideal  of  Plato 
survives,  “To  become  like  God  insofar  as  that  is 
possible  for  man”  ( Theaetetus  176!}),  although  this 
does  not  mean  that  the  soul  is  of  divine  essence. 

“Theosis  consists  of  being  as  much  as  possible 
like  and  in  union  ( henosis )  wìth  God”  (pseudo- 
Dionysios  the  Areopagite,  PG  3:376A).  It  is  the 
“exaltation  of  nature,  not  its  destruction  or  alter- 
ation”  (Anastasios  of  Sinai,  ed.  Uthemann,  Viae 
Dux,  2. 7. 8-9),  and  “participation  through  grace 
in  that  which  surrounds  the  nature  of  God”  (John 
of  Damascus,  Exp.  fidei  88.18,  ed.  Kotter,  Schriften 
2:203).  Its  highest  realization  is  in  the  deification 
of  Christ’s  human  nature.  As  elaborated  by  Maxi- 
mos  the  Confessor,  “nature”  is  understood  as 
the  essence  of  man  as  origínally  established  in 
creation,  but  which  is  darkened  by  its  existential 
condition  (tropos  tes  hyparxeos)  subsequent  to  Adam’s 
sin;  or,  to  use  a  different  metaphor,  it  is  corroded 
“like  a  mirror”  composed  of  metal,  not  “dam- 
aged,”  as  it  was  described  in  the  anti-Pelagian 
tradition  of  the  West  under  the  infiuence  of  Au- 
gustine. 

Theosis  preserves  and  saves  the  created  order  of 
human  nature,  which  remains  incommensurable 
to  God;  it  is  maintained  without  commingling  and 
unseparated  as  in  Christ.  The  initial  development 
of  this  doctrine  is  found  in  Athanasios  of  Alex- 
andria’s  theory  of  the  “deification  of  man  through 
the  incarnation  of  God.”  “He  became  man  that 
we  might  become  divine”  (Oratio  de  incarnatione 
Verbi  54.3,  ed.  C.  Kannengieser,  458).  For  him, 
the  homoousios  of  the  First  Council  of  Nicaea  by 
itself  ensures  this  participation  in  deification  (theo- 
poiesis).  In  the  refutation  of  the  Pneumatomachoi 
by  Basil  the  Great,  deification  of  man  as  sanc- 
tification  is  rooted  in  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
who  is  God;  otherwise,  man  would  be  neither 
sanctified  nor  deified.  This  tradition  culminates 
in  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  for  whom  the  deification 
of  man  is  determined  by  Lne  indwclling  of  ihe 
Trinity.  In  all  these  statements  concerning  the 
“being”  of  divinized  man,  the  difference,  or,  in 
the  language  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  the  infinite  gap 
between  the  prototype  and  the  image  is  constantly 
stressed. 

In  hesychasm  one  sees  in  the  light  of  Mt.  Tabor 
the  revelation  of  theosis,  which  in  the  theory  of 
Palamism  is  attributed  to  the  activity  of  the  divine 
energies.  The  extent  to  which  Sinaitic  mysticism, 
with  its  emphasis  on  incommensurability,  survived 
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at  this  iate  date  in  its  most  essential  features, 
without  having  been  submitted  to  the  “Messalian 
Iogic”(l.  Hausherr,  OrChrP  1  [1935]  328—60)  with 
its  overemphasis  on  sensation  and  its  conviction 
that  grace  can  and  must  be  a  perceptible  experi- 
ence  ( aisthesis ),  is  a  disputed  question. 

lit.  J.  Gross,  La  dwinisation  du  chrétien  d’après  les  Pères 
grecs  (Paris  1938).  M.  Lot-Borodine,  “La  doctrine  de  la 
déification  dans  leglise  grecque  jusqu’au  XIe  siècle,”  RHR 
105  (1932)  5-43;  106  (1932)  525-74;  107  (1933)  8-55. 
M.-J.  Congar,  “La  déification  dans  la  tradition  spirituelle 
de  rOrient,"  La  Vie  Spirituelle,  supp.  43  (1935)  91-107.  B. 
Sartorius,  La  doctrine  de  la  déification  de  l’homme  d'après  les 
Pères  grecs  (Geneva  1965).  -K.-H.U. 

THEOTORION  ( 6sotokíov ),  a  hymn  addressing 
and  invoking  the  Theotoros.  Theotohia  are  sung 
mainly  at  the  end  of  vespers,  at  orthros  before  the 
rathismata,  as  the  final  troparion  in  the  odes 
of  most  ranons,  and  after  the  Great  Doxology. 
In  a  collection  known  as  the  Theoloharion,  theolohìa 
are  arranged  according  to  the  eight  modes.  A 
variant  form  is  the  staurotheotohion,  a  hymn  that 
describes  Mary’s  grief  as  she  stood  at  the  foot  of 
the  Cross  ( stauros ). 

lit.  Wellesz,  Music  24 2 L  -D.E.C. 

THEOTOROS  (0eorÒKoç,  lit.  “God-bearing”), 
Mother  of  God,  an  epithet  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
This  title,  which  referred  earlier  to  the  ancient 
Egyptian  goddess  Isis,  appears  for  the  first  time 
as  far  as  we  know  in  a  troparion  of  the  3rd  C.  and 
in  a  text  of  Hippolytus  of  Rome  (H.  Rahner, 
Zeitschrift  für  hatholische  Theologie  59  [1935]  73— 
81).  Already  Athanasios  of  Alexandria  used  it 
in  his  Discourses  against  the  Arians,  and  Gregory  of 
Nazianzos  (PG  37: 177C— 180A)  considers  use  of 
the  title  as  one  of  the  foundations  of  the  Christian 
faith:  “If  anyone  does  not  confess  that  the  Virgin 
Mary  is  Theotokos,  he  is  found  to  be  far  from 
God.  Whoever  maintains  that  Christ  passed 
through  the  Virgin  as  through  a  channel  and  was 
not  fashioned  in  her  in  a  manner  at  the  same 
time  divine  and  human — in  a  divine  manner  be- 
cause  [the  conception  occurred]  without  a  man, 
in  a  human  manner  because  Christ  developed  in 
her  according  to  the  principles  of  nature — is  like- 
wise  godless.  Whoever  maintains  that  the  human 
being  was  formed  first,  and  later  God  descended 
upon  him,  is  to  be  condemned.”  This  passage 
reveals  the  Christological  implications  of  Mary’s 
title. 


The  opponents  of  this  expression,  who  be- 
longed  to  the  Antiochene  School,  were  willing 
to  grant  only  the  title  “birth-giver  of  man.”  Ne- 
storios  argued  that  the  term  Theotokos  is  nei- 
ther  scriptural  nor  sanctified  by  the  church  fa- 
thers;  that  Mary,  as  a  created  being,  could  not 
bear  God;  and  that  the  title  implies  that  Mary  is 
a  goddess.  He  looked,  however,  for  a  compro- 
mise,  suggesting  alternative  epithets  such  as 
Christotokos  or  Theodochos,  and  reluctantly 
agreed  that  the  term  Theotokos  might  be  ac- 
cepted.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  undertook  the  de- 
fense  of  the  title  and  was  solemnly  endorsed  both 
by  a  Roman  Synod  under  Pope  Celestine  I  and 
by  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (431). 

lit.  G.  Jouassard,  “Marie  à  travers  la  patristique.  Ma- 
ternité  divine,  virginité  sainteté,”  in  H.  du  Manoir,  Maria, 
vol.  1  (Paris  1949)  69—157.  G.A.  Wellen,  Theotoäos,  Eine 
ihonographische  Abhandlung  über  das  Gottesmutterbild  in  früh- 
chrislhcher  Zeit  (Utrecht  1960).  G.  Giamberardini,  “ ‘Sub 
tuum  praesidium’  e  il  titolo  ‘Theotokos’  nella  tradizione 
egiziana,”  Marianum  31  (1969)  324—62.  Av.  Cameron,  “The 
Theotokos  in  Sixth-Century  ConstantinopIe,”  /77ẅ  29  (1978) 
7g-io8.  E,  Benz,  “Die  heilige  Höhle  in  der  alten  Christen- 
heit  und  in  der  östlich-orthodoxen  Kirche,"  in  Eranos  Jahr- 
buch  22  (1953)  365-432.  G.  Podskalsky,  “Nestorius,”  in  M. 
Greschat,  Gestalten  der  Kirchengeschichle,  2:  Alte  Kirche  II 
(Stuttgart  1984)  215-25.  -G.P. 

THERMON.  See  Zeon. 

THESEID,  anonymous  and  faithful  translation 
into  Greek  political  verse  (unrhymed  except  for 
the  Prologue  and  the  synopsis  to  each  book)  of 
Boccaccio’s  Teseida.  Translated  probably  late  in 
the  i5th  C.,  the  Theseid  survives  in  two  MSS,  one 
used  as  the  printer’s  copy  for  the  1529  Venice 
edition. 

ed.  II  Teseida  neogreco:  Libro  I:  Saggio  di  eduione,  ed.  E. 
Follieri  (Rome-Athens  1959). 

lit.  Beck,  V olksliteratur  139L  -E.M.J.,  M.J.J. 

THESEUS,  son  of  Aegeus,  a  legendary  king  of 
Athens;  in  Malalas,  however,  he  appears  as  a  ruler 
of  Thessaly.  Of  the  great  number  of  stories  con- 
nected  with  Theseus,  Malalas  chose  two — his  vic- 
tory  over  the  Minotaur  with  the  help  of  Ariadne 
and  the  tragic  fate  of  Hippolytos  and  Phaedra 
(Malal.  87—90).  Both  Nonnos  of  Panopolis 
( Dionysiaha  47:269—71)  and  Malalas  stressed  neg- 
ative  features  of  Theseus’s  behavior,  such  as  his 
abandonment  of  Ariadne.  Tzetzes  knew  other 
legends  about  Theseus,  for  example,  his  attempt 
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to  rescue  Persephone  from  the  underworld  (Hist. 
2:744—61).  The  attempt  failed  and  Theseus  was 
imprisoned.  Niketas  Choniates  (Nik.Chon.  150.49- 
53)  praises  Theseus  for  the  punishment  he  had 
imposed  on  robbers  and  compares  Manue!  I  to 
him. 

A  MS  of  pseudo-Oppian  in  Venice  (Marc.  gr. 
479)  shows  Theseus  at  Troizen  finding  the  weap- 
ons  his  father  had  hidden  under  a  rock  (Weitz- 
mann,  infra ,  fig.159).  In  the  miniature,  however, 
the  wrong  figure  is  labeled  Theseus. 

lit.  Weitzmann,  Gr.Myth.  131-33.  -A.K.,  A.M.T. 

THESSALONIKE  (0ecrcraXopÍKT)),  ancient  city 
located  at  the  head  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Vardar  and  on  the  Via  Egna- 
tia.  Its  importance  from  the  end  of  the  3rd  C. 
derived  from  its  strategic  location  with  regard  to 
both  barbarian  invasions  across  the  Danube  and 
East-West  confrontation.  The  residence  of  Emp. 
Galerius  in  Thessalonike  was  accompanied  by 
burgeoning  building  activity  (a  palace,  the  trium- 
phal  Arch  of  Galerius);  in  298/9  a  mint  was 
opened  there,  gradually  replacing  that  of  Serdica 
(P.  Bruun,  Opuscula  romana  15  [1985]  7—16).  Dur- 
ing  Constantine  I’s  war  against  Licinius,  Thessa- 
lonike  was,  for  a  while,  the  headquarters  of  Con- 
stantine,  but  after  his  victory  he  demoted  the  city, 
making  it  the  place  of  Licinius’s  exile.  From  the 
mid-5th  C.  Thessalonike  was  the  capital  of  the 
prefecture  of  Illyricum  and  an  important  epis- 
copal  center,  created  according  to  tradition  by  St. 
Paul;  the  bishopric  (later  archbishopric)  was  un- 
der  the  jurisdiction  of  Rome,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  5th  C.  Bishop  Rufus  was  the  papal  vicarius 
of  Illyricum;  from  the  second  half  of  the  6th  C. 
Constantinople  strengthened  its  grip  on  Thessa- 
lonike,  and  ca.733  the  archbishopric  was  trans- 
ferred  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarchate  of 
Constantinople;  within  its  hierarchy  it  was  soon 
demoted  to  the  i6th  rank,  with  only  five  suffra- 
gans.  In  the  7th-gth  C.,  Thessalonike  was  admin- 
istered  by  an  eparch,  later  by  a  doux. 

In  390  Emp.  Theodosios  I  massacred  thousands 
of  citizens  in  the  hippodrome  at  Thessalonike  as 
punishment  for  the  murder  of  one  of  his  barbar- 
ian  generals.  The  Germanic  invasions  of  the  4th 
and  5th  C.  bypassed  Thessalonike;  in  the  6th  C., 
however,  Prokopios  (Buildings  4.3.29)  spoke  of  the 
city  as  “easily  assailable  by  barbarians.”  In  479, 
when  the  news  of  an  imminent  Ostrogothic  attack 


spread  in  Thessalonike,  the  inhabitants  expressed 
no  confìdence  in  the  eparch  (praetorian  prefect) 
and  took  the  keys  to  the  gate  away  from  him, 
entrusting  them  to  the  bishop  (Malchos,  fr.  20, 
ed.  Blockley,  Historians  2:436.17—19).  More  dan- 
gerous  were  the  Slavic  sieges  of  Thessalonike  from 
the  end  of  the  6th  C.  onward,  repelled  according 
to  contemporary  legend  only  by  the  supernatural 
intervention  of  St.  Demetrios.  Thessalonike  re- 
mained  in  Byz.  hands,  although  most  of  its  hin- 
terland  was  overwhelmed  by  Slavic  settlers. 

Little  is  known  about  the  economic  life  of  Thes- 
salonike  in  the  7th  and  8th  C.  Some  construction 
work  continued  in  the  city,  some  churches  were 
decorated,  and  a  salt-pan  functioned,  but  the  mint 
evidently  ceased  production  and  resumed  opera- 
tion  only  in  the  9th  C.  with  extensive  issues  of 
bronze  folleis  of  Basil  I  (D.M.  Metcalf,  BalhSt  4 
[1963]  277-86).  At  the  end  of  the  gth  C.  the 
administration  attempted  to  transfer  the  center 
of  trade  with  the  Bulgarians  from  Constantinople 
to  Thessalonike,  but  this  failed  because  of  Bul- 
garian  mistrust.  Symeon  of  Bulgaria’s  invasions 
of  Macedonia  did  not  affect  Thessalonike,  but  in 
904  Leo  of  Tripoli  captured  and  sacked  the  city. 
The  peace  with  Bulgaria  and  its  subsequent  con- 
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quest  by  Basil  II  tranformed  Thessalonike  into 
the  major  center  of  economic  and  cultural  inter- 
change  in  the  southern  Balkans:  K.  Dieterich  ( BZ 
3 1  [1931]  37-57.  334-49)  outlines  two  routes  of 
Byz.  trade  with  Bulgaria — one  from  Constanti- 
nople  and  another  to  the  west  from  Thessalonike. 
According  to  the  Timarion,  Thessalonike  in  the 
i2th  C.  was  a  trade  center  that  attracted  mer- 
chants  from  Scythia,  Italy,  Iberia,  Lusitania,  and 
the  Transalpine  “Celtic”  lands.  Italian  merchants 
began  to  organize  colonies  there,  and  in  1185  the 
Normans  temporarily  occupied  the  city. 

After  the  Fourth  Crusade  Boniface  of  Mont- 
ferrat  became  king  of  Thessalonike,  with  terri- 
tory  in  Macedonia  and  western  Thrace  and  inter- 
ests  as  distant  as  the  Peloponnesos.  After  the 
battle  of  Adrianople  in  1205  Ralojan  besieged 
Thessalonike,  but  the  city  withstood  the  attack;  in 
Dec.  1224  Theodore  Romnenos  Douras  of  Epi- 
ros  captured  Thessalonike  and  it  remained  part 
of  the  despotate  of  Epiros  until  it  fell  to  John  III 
Vatatzes  in  1246.  In  the  spring  of  1308  the  Ca- 
talan  Grand  Company  unsuccessfully  besieged 
Thessalonike,  and  beginning  in  1320  the  city  was 
a  focus  of  contention  between  Andronikos  II  and 
Andronikos  III.  In  1334  the  walls  of  Thessalonike 
stopped  the  advance  of  Stefan  UroS  IV  DuSan, 
but  the  Serbs  attacked  again  in  1341.  In  the  1340S 
Thessalonike  fell  temporarily  under  the  control 
of  the  Zealots.  The  Ottomans  attacked  Thessa- 
lonike  in  autumn  1383  and  the  city  fell  in  April 
1387.  It  returned  briefly  to  Byz.  hands  but  was 
taken  by  Bayezid  I  on  12  April  1394.  In  the 
aftermath  of  the  battle  of  Ankara  in  1402  Byz. 
regained  Thessalonike  and  a  despotate  was  estab- 
lished  there.  In  1423,  however,  the  despotes  An- 
dronikos  surrendered  the  city  to  Venice,  which 
agreed  to  respect  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
inhabitants.  Murad  II  took  the  city  on  29  March 
1430  after  a  brief  siege. 

Close  contacts  with  Westerners  (merchants, 
churchmen,  and  warriors)  created  a  cosmopolitan 
atmosphere  in  Thessalonike:  the  Kydones  broth- 
ers  and  their  associates  were  esp.  active  in  prop- 
agating  Latin  theology  in  a  Greek  milieu  (D.M. 
Nicol  in  He  Thessalonike  metaxy  Anatoles  hai  Dyseos 
[ThessaIonike  1982]  121—31). 

Thessalonike  preserves  many  Byz.  monuments, 
including  the  northern  sections  of  the  land  walls 
(see  below).  A  large  building  identified  as  a  Byz. 
palace  was  discovered  in  the  center  of  the  city. 


and  a  Byz.  bath  has  been  identified  in  the  north- 
ern  area. 

The  churches  of  St.  Catherine  (late  i3th  C.), 
the  Prophet  Elijah,  St.  Panteleemon,  and  the  Tax- 
iarchs  (all  i4th  C.)  are  notable  for  their  lively 
architecture;  all  have  fresco  remains.  (For  the 
churches  of  the  Acheiropoietos,  St.  Demetrios, 
St.  George,  Hagia  Sophia,  the  Holy  Apostles, 
Hosios  David,  St.  Nicholas  Orphanos,  and  the 
Panagia  ton  Chalreon,  and  the  monasteries  of 
Arapniou,  Blatadon  and  Nea  Mone,  see  inde- 
pendent  entries.) 

LiT.  A.  Yacalopoulos,  History  of  Thessaloníki  (Thessalo- 
nike  1963).  J.  -M.  Spieser,  Thessalonique  el  ses  monuments  du 
IV'  au  VI'  siècle  (Paris  1984).  G.T.  Dennis,  The  Reign  of 
Manuel  II  Palaeologus  in  Thessa/onica,  1382-1387  (Rome 
1960).  E.  Oberhummer,  RE  2.R.  6  (1937)  143-63.  Laurent, 
Corpus  5.1:324-47.  F.  Dölger,  “Zur  Frage  des  jüdischen 
Anteils  an  der  Bevö)kerung  Thessalonikes  im  XIV.  Jahr- 
hundert,”  in  The  Joshua  Starr  Memorial  Volume  (New  York 
1953)  129-33.  H.  Lowry,  “Portrait  of  a  City:  The  Popula- 
tion  and  Topography  of  Ottoman  Selânik  (Thessaloniki) 
in  the  Year  1478,”  Diptycha  2  (Athens  1980—81)  254—93. 
Janin,  Eglises  centres  341—419.  -T.E.G. 

Walls.  The  fortifications  of  Thessalonike  can 
be  divided  into  two  sections:  the  city  walls  and  the 
citadel.  The  walls  of  the  lower  city  form  a  rough 
rectangle,  wider  at  the  east  than  at  the  west:  the 
sea  wall  (to  the  south)  has  completely  disappeared 
except  for  the  so-called  White  Tower,  which  may 
have  been  constructed  under  the  Venetians  (J.P. 
Braun,  ByzF  11  [1987]  26gf);  the  east  wall  runs 
upward  nearly  directly  from  the  sea,  while  the 
west  wall  takes  an  undulating  course  to  the  north 
and  east.  The  citadel  occupies  a  height  at  the 
northeastern  corner  of  the  city.  From  the  fortifi- 
cation  walls  a  total  of  more  than  20  gateways  and 
100  towers  are  preserved,  most  of  the  latter  orig- 
inally  triangular  or  rectangular  in  shape;  also  sur- 
viving  are  a  number  of  inscriptions,  such  as  those 
of  the  strategos  of  the  city  Leo  Chitzilakes  (ca.904), 
Anna  of  Savoy  (1355/6),  and  the  doux  George 
Apokaukos,  who  served  under  the  despotes  Manuel 
Palaiologos,  the  future  emperor,  when  he  gov- 
erned  Thessalonike  between  1369  and  1373  (J. 
Spieser,  TM  5  [1973]  i7Öf). 

Since  the  Hellenistic  walls  had  fallen  into  dis- 
repair,  the  city  refortified  in  the  mid-3rd  C.  in 
response  to  barbarian  invasions.  This  was  fol- 
lowed  by  a  major  reconstruction  that  essentially 
determined  the  course  the  fortifications  were  to 
take  throughout  the  Byz.  era.  The  date  of  this 
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has  been  hotly  debated,  with  estimates  ranging 
from  380  to  448-50,  but  the  latter  is  probably 
preferable.  In  512  repairs  were  made  to  the  west 
wall,  but  after  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  resto- 
ration  until  the  third  quarter  of  the  i2th  C.  Dur- 
ing  that  time,  however,  the  walls  repeatedly  pro- 
tected  the  city  against  attacks  from  Slavs  and 
Bulgars;  the  poor  condition  of  the  fortifications 
may  help  to  explain  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Leo 
of  Tripoli  in  904;  John  Raminiates  (9.28-35) 
described  the  land  walls  as  strong  and  high,  whereas 
the  sea  wall  was  completely  useless  for  defense. 
Eustathios  of  Thessalonire  (Eust.  Thess.,  Cap- 
ture  74.17-19),  writingin  the  i2th  C.,  emphasized 
that  the  sea  walls  were  built  “nonprofessionally” 
and  were  allowed  to  fall  into  disrepair  by  the 
governor.  Repairs  are  attested  in  the  i2th  C.  and 
again  under  Manuel  II,  probably  between  1369 
and  1373. 

lít.  G.  Gounaris,  The  Walls  of  Thessaloniki  (Thessalonike 
1982).  Spieser,  Thessalonique  25-80.  M.  Vickers,  “The  Byz- 
antine  Sea  Walls  of  Thessaloniki,”  BalhSl  11  (1970)  261- 
80.  Ch.  Bakirtzes,  “He  thaiassia  ochyrose  tes  Thessalo- 
nikes,”  Bymntirm  7  (1975)  291-341.  B.  Croke,  “Hormisdas 
and  the  Late  Roman  Walls  of  Thessalonike,”  GRBS  19 
(1978)251-58.  -T.E.G. 

THESSALONIRE,  THEME  OF.  The  letter  of 
Emp.  Michael  II  to  Louis  the  Pious  in  824  men- 
tions  partes  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Thessalonike, 
and  neighboring  Sclavenia  (MGH  Leges.  III.  Con- 
cilia  2.2:476),  evidence  used  by  some  scholars  (e.g. 
Oikonomides,  Listes  353)  to  argue  that  the  theme 
existed  at  that  time.  The  strategos  of  Thessalonike 
is  first  mentioned  ca.836.  He  was  replaced  by  a 
doux  mentioned  in  the  ìoth-C.  Tahtihon  of  Escurial, 
and  according  to  an  act  of  995  the  doux  John 
Chaldos  held  command  of  Armeniakon,  Boukel- 
larion,  and  Thessalonike  (Ivir.,  no.8.1-2).  In  the 
1  ìth  C.  the  douhalon  of  Thessalonike  was  usually 
granted  to  relatives  of  the  emperor  because  of  its 
strategic  importance  (Skabalanovic,  Gosudarstuo 
223).  The  theme  survived  through  the  i5th  C.;  a 
praktikon  of  1420  defines  it  as  “the  theme  of  the 
divinely  protected  and  famous  city  of  Thessalo- 
nike”  (Lavra  3,  no. 165. 9— 10);  in  the  early  i5th  C. 
the  district  was  probably  limited  to  the  city  itself. 

— T.E.G.,  A.K. 

THESSALY  (Oea-crahia),  region  of  central  Greece 
south  of  Macedonia,  north  of  Hellas,  and  on 
the  west  separated  from  Epiros  by  the  Pindos 


Mountains.  Thessaly  is  characterized  by  a  large 
central  plain  formed  by  the  Peneios  River  and 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  high  mountains.  The 
main  city  was  always  Larissa,  other  important 
centers  being  Trikkala  and  Stagoi  in  the  west, 
Lamia  and  Neopatras  in  the  south,  and  Deme- 
trias  and  Nea  Anchialos  on  the  sea  to  the  east. 
The  major  north-south  road  ran  from  Thermo- 
pylai  north  to  Larissa,  continuing  to  Macedonia, 
either  through  Servia  or  along  the  coast  to  Thes- 
salonike;  the  main  east-west  road  ran  to  Trikkala 
and  thence  either  north  to  Grevena  and  Rastoria 
or  west  to  the  pass  of  Porta,  or,  in  the  summer 
months,  over  the  pass  of  Metsovo.  In  late  antiquity 
the  province  of  Thessaly  possessed  16  cities,  in- 
cluding  the  islands  of  Skiathos,  Skopelos,  and 
Peparisthos  (Hierokl.  642.1-13,  643.1-5).  In  the 
6th-8th  C.  Slavs  settled  in  the  north  and  north- 
west,  and  Vlachs  were  established  in  large  num- 
bers  by  the  1  ìth  C.,  forming  a  separate  adminis- 
trative  subdivision,  the  Megale  Vlachia. 

According  to  Abramea  (infra  1 19-84),  five 
Thessalian  cities  disappeared  from  the  sources 
after  the  7th  C.,  seven  (Larissa,  Trikkala,  Deme- 
trias,  etc.)  continued  to  exist,  and  at  least  nine 
were  built  from  the  gth  C.  onward  (Halmyros, 
Stagoi,  etc.).  In  fact,  however,  the  continuity  of 
urban  life  in  Thessaly  is  less  evident  (A.  Kazhdan, 
Bymntina  1 1  [1982]  433—35).  In  the  i2th  C.  trade 
seems  to  have  been  important  in  Thessaly,  and 
the  Treaty  of  1198  gave  the  Venetians  trading 
privileges  in  many  places.  There  were  Jewish  com- 
munities  at  Gardiki,  Halmyros,  Lamia,  and  Be- 
saina.  The  area  was  subjected  to  hostile  invasions; 
esp.  serious  were  those  of  the  Bulgarians  in  the 
ìoth  C.  and  the  Normans  in  1082. 

After  1204  the  Latins  controlled  the  eastern 
cities  while  the  west  seems  to  have  been  indepen- 
dent.  The  area  was  contested  by  the  Epirots  and 
Nicaeans,  but  John  I  Doukas  (i267/8?-89?),  as- 
suming  the  tille  sebaslohraior,  establisned  an  inde- 
pendent  principality  in  Thessaly  with  a  capital  in 
Neopatras;  he  expanded  his  territory  to  the  east, 
thus  becoming  involved  in  conflict  with  Michael 
VIII;  with  the  help  of  Charles  I  of  Anjou  and 
the  Latin  dukes  of  Athens  he  managed  to  repel 
Byz.  attacks.  John  II  (1303-18)  was  also  Western- 
oriented  and  sought  the  support  of  the  Venetians, 
who  were  importing  agricultural  produce  from 
Thessaly.  The  invasion  of  the  Catalan  Grand 
Company  in  1309  was  detrimental  for  Thessaly; 
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after  John  II’s  death  the  Company  occupied  the 
south  of  the  country,  including  Neopatras  and 
Lamia.  Stephen  Gabrielopoulos  preserved  the 
independence  of  Thessaly  until  1332/3,  but  there- 
after  it  fell  to  John  II  Orsini  of  Epiros  and  in 
1335  to  Constantinople.  Large  landholding  de- 
veloped  in  Thessaly,  acquiring  a  semifeudal  char- 
acter,  and  Thessalian  seigneurs  supported  John 
VI  Kantakouzenos  in  his  struggle  for  power.  A. 
Soloviev  (BS  4  [1932]  159-74)  hypothesized  that 
these  feudal  forces  allowed  Thessaly  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  Stefan  Uros  IV  DuSan.  In  1348,  how- 
ever,  the  Thessalian  seigneurs  acknowledged  Ser- 
bian  sovereignty  while  retaining  their  traditional 
privileges.  After  Dusan’s  death  Thessaly  formed 
the  center  of  the  domain  of  the  “emperor”  Sym- 
eon  UroS;  this  Serbian  ruler  encouraged  the  (at 
least  external)  hellenization  of  the  country.  When 
his  son  and  heir  John  Uros  retired  to  a  monastery 
in  1373,  power  was  seized  by  the  caesar  Alexios 
Angelos  Philanthropenos,  who  governed  Thessaly 
as  a  vassal  of  John  V.  In  1393  the  Ottomans 
conquered  Thessaly. 

In  ecclesiastical  terminology  the  name  Thessalia 
and  derivations  were  applied  (esp.  in  the  i2th  C.) 
to  Thessalonike,  and  its  metropolitans  were  called 
“of  the  Thessalians”  (e.g.,  Laurent,  Corpus  5.1, 
nos.  459,  461). 

Byz.  fordhcations  can  be  found  at  several  places 
in  Thessaly  (e.g.,  Trikkala,  Larissa,  and  Lamia), 
and  there  are  important  churches  at  Porta  Pana- 
gia  (founded  in  1283  by  John  I  Doukas:  A.  Or- 
landos,  ABME  1  [1935]  5—40)  and  Stagoi;  Nea 
Anchialos  and  Demetrias  preserve  the  ruins  of 
many  Early  Christian  buildings,  while  the  mon- 
asteries  at  Meteora  and  the  ruined,  largely 
i4th-C.  city  at  Phanarion  are  esp.  noteworthy. 
Architecturally,  the  churches  of  Thessaly  were 
influenced  by  currents  from  Macedonia,  although 
in  the  i3th— i4th  C.  there  were  also  borrowings 
from  Epiros. 

lit.  J.  Roder,  F.  Hild,  Hellas  und  Thessalia  [=  TIB  1] 
(Vìenna  1976).  A.P.  Abramea,  He  fíyiantine  Thessalia  mechn 
tou  1204  (Athens  1974).  B.  Ferjancic,  Tesalija  u  XIII  1  XIV 
veku  (Belgrade  1974).  N.  Nikonanos,  Bymnlinoi  naoi  tes 
Thessalias  (Athens  1979).  -T.E.G. 

THEURGY  (9eovpyíct)  originally  signified  activity 
undertaken  with  the  help  of  the  gods,  that  is, 
coercion  exerted  on  the  gods  by  performing  mag- 
ical  rites.  Theurgy  appears  chiefly  in  religious 


Neoplatonism  (particularly  in  Iamblichos,  unlike 
the  more  cautious  Porphyry)  and  is  applied  in 
the  discipline  of  a  religious  philosophy  of  nature. 

Rites  of  theurgy  were  performed  for  three  dif- 
ferent  purposes:  ( 1 )  in  order  to  bring  divine  power 
into  the  soul  of  the  celebrant,  the  “theurge,”  who 
thereby  obtains  salvation;  (2)  in  order  to  “ani- 
mate”  statues  of  the  gods  with  divine  reality  so 
that  the  initiate  may  perceive  the  Godhead;  or  (3) 
in  order  to  conjure  up  the  divinity  itself — esp.  the 
goddess  Hf.rate — through  a  medium  induced  into 
trance  by  the  “theurge,” 

However,  when  prayer  is  introduced  as  an  ele- 
ment  of  theurgy,  it  no  longer  has  the  sense  of 
coercion  exerted  on  the  deity  through  magic.  The 
philosophical  basis  of  prayer,  at  least  in  Prorlos, 
shows  that  prayer  is  the  way  to  union  with  the 
deity  corresponding  to  religious  contempladon: 
“lt  is  fitdng  that  we  men  should  pray  for  our 
return  to  our  true  fathers,  the  gods”  (Proklos,  In 
Platonis  Timaeum,  ed.  Diehl,  1:208.13—14). 

Because  of  his  dependence  on  Proklos  it  is  not 
surprising  that  pseudo-DiONYSios  the  Areopa- 
gite  appiied  theurgic  terminology  in  a  Christian 
context  to  explain  the  works  of  God  as  well  as  the 
performance  of  the  sacraments.  Nevertheless,  this 
does  not  become  dominant  in  the  theological  ter- 
minology  of  Byz.  ln  the  nth  C.,  owing  to  the 
greater  awareness  of  Neoplatonic  sources  as  well 
as  the  Chaldean  oracles,  the  phenomenon  of 
theurgic  ritual  holds  no  more  than  literary  inter- 
est  and,  in  Christian  understanding,  belongs  to 
magic  and  incantation. 

lit.  S.  Eitrem,  “La  théurgie  chez  Ies  néo-platoniciens  et 
dans  les  papyrus  magiques,”  Symbolae  Osloenses  22  (1942) 
49-79.  E.R.  Dodds,  “Theurgy  and  its  Relationship  to  Neo- 
platonism,”  JRS  37  (1947)  55—69.  P.  Boyancé,  “Théurgie 
et  télestique  néo-platoniciennes,”  RHR  147  (1955)  189- 
209.  H.  Lewy,  Chaldaean  Oracles  and  Theurgy:  Mysticism, 
Magic  and  Plalonism  m  the  Later  Roman  Empire  (rev.  ed.  Paris 
1978).  J.  Bidez,  “Proclus,  Peri  tes  hieratikes  technes,”  AI- 
PHOS  4  (1936)  85-100.  A.A.  Barb,  “The  Survival  of  Magic 
Arts,”  in  The  Conflicl  Beluieen  Pagamsm  and  Christianity  in  the 
Fourth  Century,  ed.  A.  Momigliano  (Oxford  1963)  100-125. 

-R.-H.U. 


THEVESTE  (TejSécrrTj;  mod.  Tebessa,  in  south- 
eastern  Algeria).  The  history  of  the  city  from 
Diocletian  to  the  Byz.  reconquest  of  Africa  (533) 
is  not  well  known.  Some  fragmentary  inscriptions 
attest  to  repairs  or  restoration  of  the  theater,  arch 
of  Caracalla,  public  baths,  and  amphitheater  as 
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well  as  to  the  construction  of  certain  unidentified 
public  works.  In  the  early  5th  C.,  a  great  basilican 
complex  dedicated  to  Christ  was  erected  north  of 
the  town,  including  gardens,  martyrion,  baptis- 
tery,  stables,  and  lodgings;  a  smaller  basilica  was 
added  in  the  6th  C.  The  complex  probably  served 
as  a  sort  of  martyrs’  shrine  for  pilgrims  and,  to  a 
lesser  degree,  as  a  monastery.  Vandal  occupation 
of  the  city  is  attested  by  funeral  epitaphs.  The 
recent  discovery  of  two  cemeteries  belonging  to 
the  4th-6th  C.  indicates  the  continuity  of  urban 
life  at  Theveste  despite  the  claim  of  the  Justinianic 
general  Solomon  that  he  rebuilt  Theveste  a  fun- 
damentis.  Solomon’s  effort  primarily  involved  en- 
closing  the  old  urban  center  with  a  wall  measuring 
290  x  260  m.  There  is  some  archaeological  evi- 
dence  for  6th-C.  habitation  in  the  Roman  amphi- 
theater  and  at  least  one  church  appears  to  have 
been  constructed  within  the  enceinte.  Theveste  is 
mentioned  by  the  7th-C.  geographer  George  of 
Cyprus,  but  between  then  and  the  1  tth  C.,  when 
it  was  described  as  a  thriving  town  by  Arab  geog- 
raphers,  its  history  is  unknown.  The  Albertini 
Tablets,  deeds  of  sale  dating  from  the  Vandal 
period,  were  found  in  the  hills  to  the  east  of 
Theveste. 

lit.  Pringle,  Defence  238Í.  |.  Christern,  Das  frühchristliche 
Pilgerheiligtum  vnn  Tebessa  (Wiesbaden  1976).  S.  Lancel, 
“Une  nécropole  chrétienne  à  Tebessa,”  Libyca  4  (1956) 
319—31.  P.-A.  Février,  “Nouvelles  recherches  dans  la  salle 
tréflée  de  la  basilique  de  Tebessa,”  Bulleún  archéologique 
algérienne  111  (1968)  167—91.  K.F.  Kadra,  “Nécropoles 
tardives  de  l’antique  Theveste:  Mosa'iques  funéraires  et 
mensae,”  L’ Africa-Romana  6  ( 1  g8g)  265—82.  -R.B.H. 


THINGS,  CORPOREAL  AND  INCORPO- 
REAL.  Roman  jurisprudence  classified  all  things 
as  corporeal  and  incorporeal.  According  to  a  def- 
inition  of  the  jurist  Gaius  (2nd  C.),  corporeal 
things  are  those  that  “a  person  can  touch,”  whereas 
incorporeal  things  are  rights  such  as  “inheritance” 
(even  when  this  consists  of  individual  corporeal 
things),  usufruct,  and  (contractual)  claims.  This 
classification  was  taken  over  from  the  Digest  ( 1 .8. 1 . 1 ) 
into  the  Basiliha  (46.3.1).  It  had  just  as  little  prac- 
tical  significance  in  Byz.  law  as  in  Roman  law. 

-M.Th.F. 

Incorporeal  Donations.  Ahrweiler  ( infra )  de- 

fines  the  donation  of  incorporeal  things  ( asomata 
dikaia)  as  a  kind  of  “conditioned  grant”  conferred 
upon  the  beneficiary  primarily  by  the  state.  The 


grant  was  usually  attributed  to  the  emperor’s  gen- 
erosity.  Incorporeal  donations  consisted  of  fiscal 
revenues  (solemnion,  roga,  etc.),  rights  to  mo- 
nastic  institutions  and  sekreta  (charistirion),  or 
an  endowment  of  a  fictitious  possession  (pronoia) 
that  gave  the  beneficiary  the  right  to  collect  state 
taxes  (or  a  portion  of  them)  from  a  group  of 
paroikoi.  At  the  beginning  strictly  limited  with  re- 
gard  to  the  number  of  dependent  peasants 
(arithmos)  or  amount  of  “rent”  (posotes),  the 
incorporeai  donation  had  a  tendency  to  be  trans- 
formed  into  ownership. 
lit.  Ahrweiler,  Structures,  pt.i  (1964),  103-14.  -A.K. 

THINGS,  MOVABLE  AND  IMMOVABLE.  The 

classification  of  things  into  movable  and  immov- 
able  acquired  significance  in  various  ways:  in  the 
acquisition  of  ownership  by  occupation,  for  ex- 
ample,  the  time  limit  for  movable  things  was  sig- 
nificantly  shorter  than  for  immovable  things  (see 
Longi  Temporis  Praescriptio).  Immovable  things, 
that  is,  land  and  the  buildings  erected  on  it,  were 
more  affected  by  limitations  on  their  free  disposal 
than  were  movable  things.  There  is  evidence  for 
four  types  of  restricted  disposal:  (1)  the  landed 
property  of  the  church  or  a  monastery  could  be 
given  in  lease  and  in  emphyteusis  but  in  principle 
could  not  be  alienated  ( Nov.Just .  7  and  1 20  = 
Basil.  5.2.1— 7  and  9-13);  (2)  parcels  of  land 
which  were  a  part  of  a  dowry  could  be  sold  or 
pledged  by  the  husband  or  the  wife  only  under 
certain  conditions  ( Cod.Just .  V  13.1.15  =  Basil. 
29.1.119.15);  (3)  Stratiotira  rtemata  were — at 
least  from  the  ìoth  C.  onward — basically  excluded 
from  salable  property;  (4)  finally,  the  agrarian 
legislation  of  the  ìoth  C.  (see  Protimesis;  Dyna- 
toi)  considerably  limited  the  uncontrolled  trans- 
fer  of  land  by  excluding  certain  groups  of  people 
from  the  ranks  of  potential  buyers.  Movable  things 
were  less  frequent.lv  affected  by  such  limitations. 
The  so-called  res  sacra,  religiosa,  and  sancta  (1'heo- 
philos,  Institutes  2.1.7-10)  were  completely  re- 
moved  from  private  ownership  and  hence  from 
disposal.  Accordingly  the  movable  property  of  the 
church  could  not  be  alienated,  except  in  case  of 
emergency,  as  happened  under  Herakleios  or  Al- 
exios  I  Romnenos.  -M.Th.F. 

THIRD  ECUMENICAL  COUNCIL.  See  Ephe- 

sus,  Councils  of:  Council  of  431. 
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THOMAIS  OF  LESBOS,  saint;  born  Lesbos  ìoth 
C.  (?),  died  Constantinople  at  age  38  on  1  jan. 
Thomais  (Oûjptaí'ç)  was  the  daughter  of  a  pros- 
perous  couple  who  had  long  remained  childless. 
From  Lesbos  the  family  moved  to  the  shores  of 
the  Bosporos.  Despite  her  desire  to  remain  virgin, 
Thomais  was  married  at  24  to  a  certain  Stephen. 
He  proved  to  be  a  cruel  husband  who  beat  her 
and  discouraged  her  charitable  activities.  Tho- 
mais’s  anonymous  Life,  preserved  only  in  a  i4th- 
C.  MS,  contains  an  invocation  addressed  to  a 
porphyrogennetos  ruler  named  Romanos  (24  ìE).  If 
the  term  porphyrogennetos  is  a  true  epithet  and 
not  mere  flattery,  the  emperor  in  question  shouid 
be  Romanos  II,  although  the  notice  that  the  mon- 
astery  of  the  Hodegon  is  now  called  Hodegetria 
(238B)  seems  to  indicate  a  later  origin  of  the  vita. 
The  author  is  well  informed  about  Constantinople 
and  mentions  several  of  its  monuments  (Church 
of  St.  Michael  tes  Oxeias,  convent  of  ta  Mikra 
Romaiou ),  but  in  general  the  vita  is  poor  in  data. 
It  consists  of  two  sections:  a  very  conventional 
biography  of  Thomais  and  a  description  of  her 
posthumous  miracles.  The  vita  resembles  that  of 
Mary  the  Younger  in  that  it  recounts  the  fate  of 
a  simple  woman  married  to  a  brute;  the  hagiog- 
rapher  stresses  that  Thomais  was  not  only  vir- 
tuous  but  also  beautiful.  Secondary  personages 
such  as  a  licentious  woman  and  a  prostitute  are 
introduced  to  contrast  with  Thomais.  An  enhomion 
of  Thomais  by  Constantine  Arropolites  also  sur- 
vives. 

sources.  AASS  Nov.  4:234-46. 

lit.  BHG  2454-57.  da  Costa-Louillet,  “Saints  de  CP,” 
Bymntion  25-27  (1955-57)  836—39.  Patlagean,  Structure 
pt.XI  (1976),  620—22.  -A.K. 

THOMAS  (0ûi /lôç),  apostle  and  saint;  feastday  in 
Constantinople  6  Oct.  In  the  Gospel  of  John, 
“doubting  Thomas”  is  presented  as  having  a  con- 
fused  understanding  of  Christ’s  mission.  Tho- 
mas’s  name  is  connected  with  a  Gnostic  Gospel 
from  Nag  Hammadi,  consisting  primarily  of 
Christ’s  sayings,  and  with  the  Gnostic  or  Mani- 
chaean  Acts  that  relates  how  Thomas  was  bought 
by  a  merchant  and  taken  to  the  kingdom  of  Goun- 
daphoros  in  India,  where  he  worked  many  mira- 
cles,  evangelized  the  country,  and  died  as  a  mar- 
tyr.  General  consensus  has  it  that  the  Acts  of  Thomas 
was  written  in  Syriac  and  eventually  translated 
into  Greek.  Another  apocryphal  Gospel  of  Thomas 


describes  Christ’s  infancy  and  miracles  performed 
by  him;  it  is  possible  that  the  author  experienced 
some  Buddhist  influence.  The  Apocalypse  of  Thomas 
was  rejected  by  the  Decrelum  Gelasianum',  its  Greek 
original  is  lost,  but  Latin  versions  survive.  The 
Acts  and  the  Infancy  Gospel  are  known  in  many 
languages,  including  Armenian  (G.  Garitte,  Aíu- 
séon  84  [1971]  151-95),  Ethiopic,  Old  Slavonic, 
and  so  forth. 

At  least  three  churches  dedicated  to  Thomas 
are  known  in  Constantinople  (Janin,  Églises  CP 
248-52).  A  lection  (Jn  20:19-31)  for  the  first 
Sunday  after  Easter  recalls  Thomas’s  doubt.  As 
one  of  the  “lesser”  apostles,  he  is  usually  found 
represented  in  the  same  collegial  contexts  as  An- 
drew,  although  from  the  gth  C.  onward  Thomas’s 
incredulity  toward  the  risen  Christ  was  the 
subject  of  mosaics  (e.g.,  Daphni),  ivories,  and  MS 
illustration. 

ed.  A.J.F.  Klijn,  The  Acts  of  Thomas  (Leiden  1962).  Les 
aetes  apocryphes  de  Jean  et  Thomas,  tr.  A.J.  Festugière  (Geneva 
•983)-  J-  Ménard,  L’Éoangile  selon  Thomas  (Leiden  1975). 

lit.  S.  Gero,  “The  Infancy  Gospel  in  Thomas,"  Nmrum 
Testamentum  13  (1971)  46-80.  G.  Huxley,  “Geography  of 
the  Acts  of  Thomas,”  GRBS  24  (1983)  71-80.  BHG  1800- 
18446.  -J.I.,  A.K„  A.C. 

THOMAS  AQUINAS.  See  Aquinas,  Thomas. 

THOMAS  MAGISTROS,  philologist  and  writer; 
monastic  name  Theodoulos;  born  Thessalonike 
ca.1275?,  died  Thessalonike  soon  after  1347. 
Thomas  spent  his  entire  career  in  Thessalonike. 
Among  his  students  were  divergent  personalities 
such  as  Philotheos  Kokkinos,  Demetrios  Tri- 
rlinios,  and  Gregory  Arindynos.  Sometime  be- 
tween  1314  and  1318  he  went  to  Constantinople 
on  an  embassy  to  Andronikos  II.  His  letter  de- 
scribing  his  trip  (ed.  M.  Treu  in  Jahrbuch  für 
classische  Philologie,  supp.,  vol.  27  [1902]  5-30) 
provides  useful  information  on  travel  by  sea  and 
trade.  The  purpose  of  his  mission  was  to  deliver 
an  oration  on  behalf  of  the  general  Chandrenos, 
who  had  valiantly  defended  Thessalonike  against 
the  “Italoi”  (Catalans),  “Persai”  (Turks),  and  “Tri- 
balloi”  (Serbs)  but  was  falsely  accused  of  treason. 

Despite  continuing  eye  problems  that  eventually 
led  to  blindness,  Thomas  was  a  productive  scholar. 
He  compiled  a  Selection  (Ekloge)  of  Attic  Names  and 
Words  with  explanations  and  references  to  ancient 
authors;  he  produced  scholia  on  Pindar,  Aeschy- 
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lus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristophanes,  and  Sy- 
nesios.  It  remains  questionable  whether  he  also 
issued  a  “Thoman  recension”  of  emended  texts 
of  these  authors  (O.L.  Smith,  GRBS  17  [1976] 
75-80;  E.C.  Kopff,  TAPA  106  [1976]  241-66). 
Ten  of  his  letters  are  preserved. 

His  rhetorical  writings  are  often  devoted  to  the 
past,  both  Christian  (panegyric  of  Gregory  of  Na- 
zianzos)  and  classical  (the  battle  of  Marathon); 
even  his  works  on  contemporary  subjects  are  often 
imitadve  or  teeming  with  classical  allusions  and 
citadons.  In  fact,  as  F.W.  Lenz  has  shown  (AJPh 
63  [1942]  154-73),  two  of  his  oradons,  the  so- 
called  “Leptinean  Declamations,”  were  erro- 
neously  attributed  to  Ailios  Arísteides.  Some  of 
them  are  dry  enhomia,  such  as  the  speech  to  the 
megas  domestikos  (John  Kantakouzenos?).  Others, 
like  his  defense  of  Chandrenos,  contain  vague 
descriptions  of  political  events;  in  a  letter  to  a 
megas  logothetes,  full  of  references  to  figures  such 
as  Aeschylus,  Demosthenes,  and  Lykourgos, 
Thomas  describes  the  civil  war  in  Thessalonike 
(PG  145:408^).  One  of  his  two  surviving  political 
treadses,  On  the  Political  Structure,  expresses  sym- 
pathy  not  for  poor  people,  good-for-nothings 
“worth-three-obols,”  but  for  the  owners  of  houses, 
fields,  afid  ancestral  graves  (52  ìB).  The  other,  a 
Mirror  of  Princes  entitled  On  the  Imperial  Office, 
alongside  traditional  clichés,  proposes  that  the 
emperor  should  be  a  “lover  of  war”  ( philopolemos ) 
in  order  to  have  peace  (457C).  Thomas  also  rec- 
ommends  moderate  taxadon  and  “marvelous 
eleutheria  (freedom)”  for  the  subjects  (465D). 

ed.  PG  145:2 1 5—548.  Ecloga  vocum  Atticarum,  ed.  F.  Ritschl 
(Halle  1832;  rp.  Hiidesheim-New  York  ig-jo).  Fünf  Reden, 
ed.  F.W.  Lenz  (Leiden  1963).  Partial  Germ.  tr.  W.  Blum, 
Bymntinische  Fürstenspiegel  (Stuttgart  1981)  49-53,  99-193. 

lit.  PLP,  no.  16045.  Wílson,  Schotars  247-49.  K.  Ska- 
listes,  Thomas  Magistros:  Ho  bios  kai  lo  ergo  tou  (Thessalonike 
1984).  -A.R.,  A.M.T. 

THOMAS  MOROSINI,  first  Ladn  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  (from  the  end  of  1204);  born  be- 
tween  1 170  and  1 175?,  died  Thessalonike  June/ 
July  1211.  A  member  of  a  distinguished  Venetian 
family,  he  was  a  subdeacon  of  Pope  Innocent  III 
studying  in  Ravenna  when  unexpectedly  the  all- 
Venedan  cathedral  chapter  of  Hagia  Sophia  elected 
him  patriarch  after  the  Latin  conquest  of  Con- 
standnople  in  1204  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Latin  Empire  of  Constantinople.  Although  In- 


nocent  proclaimed  the  election  uncanonical, 
nonetheless  he  received  Thomas  in  Rome,  rapidly 
promoted  him  to  deacon,  priest,  bishop,  and  arch- 
bishop,  and  confirmed  his  election  in  March  1205. 
Upon  arrival  in  Constantinople  in  mid-summer 
of  1205  Thomas  encountered  serious  problems: 
the  resistance  of  the  Greek  clergy,  the  refusal  of 
the  French  Crusaders  to  acknowledge  his  posi- 
tion,  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Latin  emperor, 
and  the  greed  of  the  Venetians.  The  ill-tempered 
Thomas  only  exacerbated  the  situation.  He  failed 
to  achieve  reconciliation  with  the  Greeks  and  tem- 
porarily  stopped  Greek  services  in  Constantinople 
when  the  Orthodox  priests  omitted  his  name  from 
their  prayers;  most  Greek  bishops  refused  obe- 
dience  to  him.  The  pope  tried  to  use  Thomas  in 
the  interests  of  the  papacy,  playing  him  against 
all  the  parties,  granting  him  various  superficial 
privileges  and  at  the  same  time  belittling  him. 

The  most  heated  dispute  centered  on  Thomas’s 
oath  to  admit  only  Venetian  canons  into  the  ca- 
thedral  chapter  and  to  promote  only  Venetians 
as  archbishops;  the  pope  made  him  renounce  his 
pledge  on  15  Dec.  1208.  Thomas  also  quarreled 
with  the  Venetian  podesta  over  the  possession  of 
the  Hodegetria  icon  (R.L.  Wolff,  Traditio  6  [1948] 
319—23).  The  patriarch  was  accused  by  the  French 
of  appropriating  enormous  sums  (100,000  marks) 
from  the  treasury  of  Hagia  Sophia;  he  acknowl- 
edged  taking  1 8,000  marks.  He  quarreled  with 
the  French  and  Emp.  Henry  about  jurisdiction 
over  conventual  churches.  His  policy  contributed 
to  the  decline  in  respect  for  the  Latin  church  in 
the  conquered  empire.  A  contemporary  historian 
portrayed  him  as  a  very  fat  clean-shaven  man, 
dressed  in  a  tight-fitting  garment  (Nik.Chon. 
623.73-79,  647.8-14). 

lit.  G.  Fedalto,  La  chiesa  latina  in  Oriente,  vol.  1  (Verona 
1973)  181-211.  L.  Santifaller,  Beiträge  zur  Geschichte  des 
Lateinischen  Patriarchats  von  Konstantinopel  (1204-1261) 
(Weimar  1938)  25-28.  R.L.  Wolff,  “Politics  in  the  Latin 
Patriarchate  of  Constantinople,"  DOP  8  (1954)  227-46. 
idem,  HC  2:195-99.  B.A.  Panâenko,  Latinshij  Konstantino- 
pol'  i  papa  Innohentij  III  (Odessa  1914)  12-44-  C.  Frazee, 
“The  Catholic  Church  in  Constantinople,  1204-1453 BaütSt 
19  (i978)  346  -A  K- 

THOMAS  PALAIOLOGOS,  despotes  of  Morea 
(1428/30—1460);  born  Constantinople  1409,  died 
Rome  12  May  1465.  He  shared  power  with  his 
brothers  Theodore  II  and  Constantine  (XI)  from 
1428  to  1443,  with  Constantine  from  1443  to 
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1449,  and  with  Demetrios  from  1449  to  1460. 
Youngest  son  of  Manuel  II,  Thomas  was  sent  to 
the  Morea  in  1418,  probably  in  training  as  a 
future  despotes.  In  1430,  Thomas  married  Cate- 
rina,  daughter  of  Centurione  Zaccaria,  and  by 
1432  controlled  al)  Zaccaria’s  territory  in  Achaia 
and  Arkadia.  The  same  year  Thomas  handed 
over  his  capital  at  Kalavryta  to  Constantine  in  ex- 
change  for  Chlemoutsi.  When  Theodore  II  left 
for  Selymbria  in  1443,  Constantine  and  Thomas 
divided  the  Morea;  Thomas  received  the  less  im- 
portant  appanage  and  probably  resided  at  Leon- 
tarion.  The  hnal  years  of  his  despotate  were 
marked  by  conflicts  with  his  brother  Demetrios. 
Unlike  the  pro-Turkish  Demetrios,  Thomas  was 
a  Latinophile  who  sought  alliances  with  the  pa- 
pacy  and  the  Italian  states.  During  the  campaign 
of  Mehmed  II  that  resulted  in  the  Ottoman  con- 
questof  the  Morea,  Thomas  fled  to  Kerkyra  (July 
1460)  and  then  to  Rome  (1461),  where  he  lived 
until  his  death,  supported  by  a  pension  from  Pope 
Pius  II  (1458—64).  His  lineage  continued  in  Russia 
through  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Zoe  (So- 
phia  Palaiologina)  to  Ivan  III  in  1472. 

UT.  Zakythinos,  Despotat  1:1  ìgf,  184,  204-97,  351-58. 
Papadopulos,  Genealogie,  no.g8.  PLP,  no.21470.  -A.M.T. 

THOMAS  PRELJUBOVlé,  also  called  Thomas 
Komnenos  Preljub  (ílpeákLfnro<;  in  Lavra  3, 
no.  146.4)  and  Thomas  Komnenos  Palaiologos, 
Serbian  despotes  of  Ioannina  (from  1366/7);  died 
Ioannina  23  Dec.  1384.  Son  of  the  caesar  Gregory 
Preljub,  who  served  Stefan  Uroä  IV  Dusan  as 
governor  of  Thessaly,  he  married  Maria  Angelina 
Doukaina  Palaiologina  (Polemis,  Doukai  100,  no.59), 
a  daughter  of  Symeon  UroS.  In  1366/7  heentered 
Ioannina  with  Serbian  forces  to  protect  the  local 
populace  against  Albanian  attacks.  He  then  took 
control  of  northern  Epiros,  while  the  southern 
part  of  the  region  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Albanian  rulers  Ghin  Bua  Spata  and  Peter  Ljosa. 
Thomas  eventually  won  the  war  against  the  Al- 
banians  with  the  help  of  the  Ottomans.  He  calls 
himself  despotes  in  an  act  of  1375;  in  1382  the  title 
was  confirmed  by  the  Byz.  emperor. 

The  i5th-C.  Chronicle  of  Ioannina,  which  is 
hostile  toward  Thomas,  but  favorable  to  his  wife, 
depicts  him  as  a  greedy  tyrant,  who  persecuted 
local  ecclesiastical  authorities,  confiscated  their 
lands,  and  heavily  taxed  the  nobility,  who  re- 


sponded  with  a  series  of  revolts.  According  to  the 
Chronìcle,  he  was  assassinated  by  members  of  his 
bodyguard  under  suspicious  circumstances.  His 
wife  remarried  almost  immediately,  in  Jan.  1385, 
taking  as  her  second  husband  Esau  Buondel- 
monti,  a  nobleman  of  Florentine  origin  and  a 
relative  of  the  Acciajuoli,  who  succeeded  Thomas 
as  despotes  until  ca.  1408—1 1.  The  “basilissa”  Maria 
died  on  28  Dec.  1394,  probably  in  Ioannina. 

A  reliquary-diptych  in  the  Spanish  cathedral  of 
Cuenca  bears  images  of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and 
28  saints  (Beckwith,  ECBA,  pl.287).  The  figures 
of  the  two  kletors  have  virtually  disappeared,  but 
inscriptions  preserve  their  names — the  basìlissa 
Maria  Angelina  Doukaina  Palaiologina  and  the 
despotes  Thomas  Komnenos  Palaiologos.  Accord- 
ing  to  Beckwith  (ibid.,  152)  the  diptych  repro- 
duced  another  diptych  (of  which  only  one  leaf 
survives)  presented  by  Maria  to  the  monastery  of 
the  Transfiguration  at  Meteora,  the  second  ktetor 
of  which  had  been  her  brother,  John-Ioasaph 
Uros.  The  same  monastery  contains  an  icon  of 
the  Incredulity  of  Thomas,  which  likewise  bears 
portraits  of  Thomas  Preljubovic  and  Maria. 

lit.  Nicol,  Epiros  II  143—57.  S.  Cirac  Estopanan,  Bimncio 
y  Espana:  El  legado  de  la  basilissa  Maria  y  de  los  déspotas  Thomas 
y  Esaú  de  Joannina,  2  vols.  (Barcelona  1943).  Th.  Papazotos, 
“Ho  Thomas  Prelìoumpobitz  kai  he  Maria  Palaiologina," 
Eleronomia  13  (1981)  509—16.  A.  Xyngopoulos,  “Neai  pros- 
opographiai  tes  Marias  Palaiologinas  kai  tou  Thoma  Pre- 
lioumpobitz,”  DChAE 4  4  (1964-65)  53-70.  Soulis,  DuSan 
123-28.  Fine,  Late  Balkans  351—55.  -J.S.A.,  A.C. 

THOMAS  THE  ARCHDEACON,  Dalmatian 
chronicler;  born  Split  ca.  1200,  died  8  May  1268. 
After  studying  law  and  theology  in  Bologna, 
Thomas  became  a  notary  and  canon  in  Split  in 
1227,  and  from  1230  archdeacon.  A  prominent 
figure  in  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  leadership, 
he  defended  the  autonomy  of  the  city  against  the 
Hungarian  monarchy  and  Croatian  feudal  mag- 
nates  and  the  right  of  the  clergy  to  elect  their 
bishop  without  lay  participation.  His  Historia  Sa- 
lonitana,  in  Latín,  recounts  the  history  of  Salona 
and  neighboring  Split  from  Roman  times  to  1266. 
For  the  earlier  period  it  draws  on  lost  Croatian 
sources  as'well  as  on  legendary  material;  for  the 
later  years  Thomas  is  an  eyewitness  and  often  a 
participant  in  the  events  which  he  narrates.  A 
variant  recension,  the  Historia  Salonitana  Major, 
may  be  either  a  reworking  by  a  later  editor  or  an 
earlier  draft  by  the  author. 
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ed.  Historia  Salonitana ,  ed.  F.  Raíki  (Zagreb  1894).  His- 
loria  Salonitana  Maior,  ed.  N.  Klaic  (Belgrade  1967). 

lit.  K.  §egvic,  Toma  Splicanìn,  drzavnik  i  pisac  (Zagreb 
1927).  -R.B. 

thomas  the  slav,  leader  of  a  rebellion;  born 
ca.760,  died  Arkadiopolis  Oct.  823.  He  was  called 
“the  Slav”  because  he  came  from  a  “Scythian” 
family  dwelling  in  Pontos  near  Gaziura  (M.  Raj- 
kovic,  ZRVI  2  [1953]  33-38).  J-B-  Bury  (ERE  84) 
speculates  that  he  came  to  Constantinople  and 
worked  for  a  patnkios  but  fled  to  the  Arabs  ca.788 
because  of  some  scandal  involving  his  master’s 
wife.  Yet  in  803  Thomas  was  serving  in  the  Ana- 
to!ikon  theme  under  Bardanes  Tourhos,  and  he 
fled  to  the  Arabs  only  after  the  rebellion  of  Bar- 
danes  failed.  Leo  V  recalled  him  in  813  and  made 
him  tourmarches  of  th e  foederati  in  the  Anatolikon. 
In  winter  820/1  Thomas  rebelled.  Some  scholars 
accept  the  testimony  of  Genesios,  Theophanes 
Continuatus,  and  a  letter  from  Michael  II  to 
Louis  the  Pious  and  believe  that  Thomas  revolted 
against  Leo  V  (A.  Kazhdan,  VizVrem  30  [1969] 
27gf).  Others  follow  the  chronology  of  Symeon 
Logothete  and  assert  that  Thomas  rebelled  only 
after  Michael  II  assassinated  Leo  ìn  Dec.  820  (W. 
Treadgold,  DOP  33  [1979]  167). 

Posing  as  the  late  Constantine  VI  and  entrust- 
ing  command  of  his  army  to  a  man  he  adopted 
and  named  Constantius,  Thomas  rallied  support- 
ers  from  all  the  Asian  themes  except  Opsikion 
and  Armeniakon.  He  made  an  alliance  with  Ca- 
liph  Ma’mün,  who  recognized  him  as  emperor 
and  allowed  the  Melchite  patriarchy  Job  of  Anti- 
och  (813/4—844/5)  to  crown  him  basileus  in  return 
for  Thomas’s  promise  to  surrender  certain  terri- 
tory  and  pay  tribute  to  the  caliph.  Thomas  marched 
on  Constantinople  and,  aided  by  the  Aegean  and 
Kibyrrhaiotai  themes,  besieged  it  from  Dec.  821 
to  spring  823,  when  an  assault  by  the  Bulgarian 
khan  Omurtag  forced  him  to  retreat  (P.  Tivcev, 
IstPreg  25.5  [1969J  68-76).  A  subsequent  attack 
by  Michael  II  compelled  Thomas  to  seek  refuge 
in  Arkadiopolis,  where  in  mid-Oct.  he  was  handed 
over  to  the  emperor  and  executed.  The  last  of 
the  great  thematic  rebellions,  Thomas’s  revolt  has 
been  variousIy  attributed  to  a  reaction  against 
Iconoclasm,  a  social  revolution  and  popular  up- 
rising,  a  revolt  by  the  empire's  non-Greek  ethnic 
groups,  Thomas’s  personal  ambitions,  and  his  de- 
sire  to  avenge  Leo  V.  The  entire  episode  is  given 


unusually  rich  treatment  in  the  illustrated  Madrid 
Skylitzes  MS  (Grabar-Manoussacas,  Skylitzès,  nos. 
56-78). 

lit.  P.  Lemerle,  “Thomas  le  Slave,”  TM  1  (1965)  255— 
97.  H.  Köpstein,  Thomas,  Rebell  und  Gegenkaiser  in  Byzanz 
(Berlin  1986).  Lipsic,  Ocerki  212-28.  F.  BariSic,  “Dve  versije 
u  izvorima  o  ustaniku  Tomi,”  ZRV1  6  (1960)  1411-69.  Bury, 
ERE  84—1  to.  -P.A.H.,  A.C. 

THORARION.  See  Loros. 

THOROS  I.  See  Rubenids. 

THRACE  (OpáKTì),  in  late  antiquity  a  region  bor- 
dered  by  the  Balkan  Mountains,  the  Black  Sea, 
the  Sea  of  Marmara,  and  the  Nestos  River.  In  the 
4th-7th  C.  the  term  designated  (1)  the  traditional 
Thracian  territory,  (2)  the  province  of  Thracia, 
and  (3)  the  diocese  of  Lhraciae  (plural),  embrac- 
ing  the  provinces  of  Europa,  Thracia,  Haemi- 
montus,  Rhodope,  Moesia  II,  and  Scythia.  Hiero- 
kles  listed  five  major  cities  in  Thrace  proper: 
Philippopolis  (capital),  Augusta  Trajana,  Dio- 
k!etianopolis,  Sebastopolis,  and  Diospolis.  The  su- 
preme  military  commander  in  the  diocese  of 
Thrace  was  the  rmgister  militum  for  Thrace.  In  the 
6th  C.,  after  the  construction  of  the  Long  Wall 
in  Thrace  to  protect  Constantinople  from  barbar- 
ian  invasions,  the  office  of  the  vicarius  of  the  Long 
Wall  was  created.  In  the  4th  through  7th  C.  the 
diocese  of  Thrace  was  invaded  by  Goths,  Huns, 
Slavs,  and  other  peoples;  finally  the  SIavs  and 
Bulgars  settled  in  the  area,  almost  all  the  cities 
were  deserted,  and  the  Thracian  population  re- 
treated  to  the  mountains.  The  metropolitan  see 
of  Thrace  was  located  in  Philippopolis. 

By  the  end  of  the  7th  C.  the  administration  of 
Thrace  changed.  In  680/1  the  patrikios  Theodore 
was  komes  of  Opsikion  and  hypostrategos  of  Thrace 
(Mansi  1  H209A);  it  is  unclear  whether  this  com- 
bined  title  indicates  that  Theodore  held  command 
of  the  two  themes,  Opsikion  and  Thrace,  or 
whether  the  district  of  Thrace  was  joined  to 
neighboring  Opsikion.  No  clearer  is  the  evidence 
of  a  seal  of  the  early  8th  C.,  with  the  name  of 
Barasbakourios,  komes  of  Opsikion  and  strategos 
(Zacos,  Seals  1,  no.3081);  that  he  was  strategos  of 
the  theme  of  Thrace  is  a  sheer  guess,  unsup- 
ported  by  any  source.  In  74oacertain  Nikephoros 
was  a  commander  of  Thrace  (Theoph.  415.13— 
14) — probably  of  the  theme  of  Thrace.  Seals  of 
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8th-C.  strategoi  of  Thrace  are  known  (Zacos,  Seals 
i,  nos.  1744,  2486,  2671),  and  Thrace  is  in  the 
lists  of  themes  (between  Paphlagonia  and  Mace- 
donia)  in  the  gth-C.  Taktikon  of  Uspenskij;  in  the 
ìoth-C.  Taktikon  of  Escurial  it  is  combined  with 
Ioannoupolis.  From  the  ìith  C.  Thrace  as  an 
administrative  unit  usually  appears  combined  with 
Macedonia  under  the  command  of  the  same  stra- 
tegos.  Thrace  seems  to  have  later  disappeared  from 
official  administrative  nomenclature,  but  the  term 
was  broadly  used  by  some  antiquarian  writers 
such  as  Kantakouzenos  and  Kritoboulos. 

lit.  C.  Asdracha,  Ch.  Bakirtzis,  “Inscriptions  byzantines 
de  Thrace,”  ArchDelt  35  (1980)  A  241-82.  C.  Asdracha, 
“La  Thrace  orientale  et  la  Mer  Noire,”  in  Géographie  His- 
torique  du  monde  méditerranéen  (Paris  ig88)  221—309.  V. 
Velkov,  Gradût  v  Trakija  1  Dakija  pres  hlsnata  anticnost  (SoRa 
1959).  R.J.  Lilie,  "  ‘Thrakien’  und  ‘Thrakesion,’  ”  JÖB  26 
(1976)  7-47.  H.  Ditten,  “Die  Veränderungen  auf  dem 
Balkan  in  der  Zeit  vom  6.  bis  zum  10.  Jh.  im  Spiegel  der 
veränderten  Bedeutung  von  ‘Thrakien,’  ”  BBulg  7  (1981) 
157-79.  -T.E.G. 

THRACIANS  (öpâ/ceç),  the  autochthonous  pop- 
ulation  of  the  northern  Balkan  peninsula,  resid- 
ing  between  Mt.  Haimos  and  the  Lower  Danube; 
their  neighbors  to  the  west  were  Illyrians,  to  the 
northwest  Daco-Getans.  This  people  consisted  of 
many  tribes,  of  which  the  Bessoi  (or  at  least  their 
name)  survived  through  the  late  Roman  Empire. 
Conquered  by  the  Romans,  the  Thracians  were 
romanized  and  in  part  helienized,  but  rurat  in- 
habitants  preserved  their  original  language  (still 
in  the  6th  C.  called  “the  language  of  the  Bessoi”) 
and  up  to  the  5th  C.  their  religion.  In  the  4th- 
5th  C.  the  area  underwent  many  hostile  invasions 
and  the  settlement  of  various  foederati;  inter- 
marriages  with  Germanic,  Alan,  Sarmatian,  and 
other  settlers  made  the  ethnic  pattern  of  the  re- 
gion  even  more  compIex.  The  free  peasantry 
played  an  essential  role  among  the  Thracians; 
Justinian  I  in  novel  34  speaks  of  Thracian  coloni 
as  owners  of  their  land.  Thracians  actively  partic- 
ipated  in  the  political  life  of  the  empire  in  the 
5th— 6th  C.  (V.  Beäevliev,  IzvInslBúlglst  1-2  [1951] 
217—34) — Theophanes  explicitly  calls  the  em- 
perors  Leo  I,  Justin  II,  and  Tiberios  I  “Thracian 
by  birth.”  The  ethnic  name  Thracian  (often  linked 
to  that  of  Illyrians)  was  used  in  Byz.  texts  through 
the  early  7th  C. — later  only  as  an  archaism  (V. 
Täpkova-Zaimova,  Thracia  1  [1972]  223—30);  it 
was  preserved,  however,  in  administrative  nomen- 


clature  as  Thrace  (Thracia)  and  Thraresion. 
The  Thracian  substratum  participated  in  the  for- 
mation  of  the  Bulgarian  and  Rumanian  peoples. 

lit.  D.  Angelov,  Obrazuvane  na  búlgarshata  narodnost  (So- 
fia  1971)  74—99.  N.  Miteva,  “On  the  Ethno-Cultural  Aspect 
of  the  Thracians  in  Late  Antiquity,”  Thracia  5  (1980)  255- 
64.  -A.K. 

THRARESION  (OpotKT)cría)v),  theme  of  western 
Asia  Minor,  apparently  named  from  a  body  of 
Thracian  troops  settled  there.  The  name  first 
appears  in  reference  to  Pope  Conon  (686-87), 
who  was  descended  “patre  Thracesio”  ( Lib.Pont . 
1:368).  A  lourmarches  of  Thrakesion  is  mentioned 
in  7 1  1 ,  a  strategos  in  74 1 .  Thrakesion  has  generally 
been  regarded  as  a  creation  of  the  early  8th  C., 
having  formerly  been  a  tourma  of  the  Anatoliron 
theme;  recent  theories,  however,  make  it  one  of 
the  originai  themes  of  Anatolia.  It  comprised  the 
rich  Aegean  territories  of  lonia  and  Lydia,  with 
parts  of  Phrygia  and  Caria.  It  contained  20  cities, 
of  which  the  largest  was  Ephesus;  its  capital  may 
have  been  at  Chonai.  The  strategos  of  Thrakesion 
commanded  10,000  troops  and  drew  a  salary  of 
40  pounds  of  gold.  In  the  i2th—  i3th  C.  a  doux 
administered  the  province,  which  included  the 
region  of  Smyrna,  Ephesus,  and  the  Hermos  val- 
ley,  from  his  headquarters  at  Philadelphia  (C. 
Foss,  Bymntine  and  Turhish  Sardis  [Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1976]  164,  n.45).  As  the  empire  shrank, 
the  importance  of  the  theme  as  a  bulwark  against 
the  Turks  grew.  It  survived  as  long  as  Byz.  rule 
in  the  area;  its  last  doux,  of  the  early  i4th  C., 
controlled  only  the  district  around  Smyrna. 

lit.  A.  Pertusi  in  De  them.  124-26.  Ahrweiler,  “Smyrne” 
■37— 54-  R-  Lilie,  “  ‘Thrakien’  und  ‘Thrakesion,’  ”  JÒB  26 
(1977)  7-47.  -C.F. 

THREE  CHAPTERS,  AFFAIR  OF  THE,  contro- 
versy  concerning  the  person  and  the  work  of 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  Theodoret  of  Cyr- 
rhus,  and  Ibas  of  Edessa.  Although  representa- 
tives  of  the  Antiochene  School,  these  4th-  and 
5th-C.  theologians  were  tolerated  by  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon  in  451  and  died  at  peace  with  the 
church.  In  the  6th  C.,  however,  they  came  to  be 
vehemently  opposed  by  the  Monophysites  (see 
Monophysitism)  as  tainted  with  Nestorianism; 
condemnation  of  the  Three  Chapters  (i.e.,  the 
writings  of  the  three  theologians)  was  seen  as  a 
means  to  sidestep  the  decisions  of  Chalcedon. 
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Convinced  that  condemnation  of  the  Three  Chap- 
ters  might  bring  about  reunion  with  the  Mono- 
physites,  Justinian  I  composed  a  theological  trea- 
tise  to  this  effect  and  issued  it,  on  his  own  authority, 
as  an  imperiai  edict  between  543  and  545.  The 
edict  was  generally  well  received  in  the  East,  but 
there  was  great  agitation  in  the  West,  with  Pope 
V igilius  first  condemning,  then  accepting  the 
imperial  decree.  At  the  Second  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople  in  553  (see  under  Constantinople, 
Councils  of)  the  Three  Chapters,  as  well  as  Or- 
igen,  were  again  condemned  and  Vigilius  once 
more  expressed  his  reservations.  The  pope  ulti- 
mately  accepted  the  decisions  of  the  council,  but 
there  was  never  full  agreement  in  the  West.  In 
the  East  the  condemnation  of  the  Three  Chapters 
had  little  effect,  as  the  Monophysites  remained 
unmoved. 

lit.  H.M,  Diepeu,  Les  trois  chapìlres  au  Concile  de  Chalcé- 
doine  (Oosterhout  1953).  C.  Moeller  in  Grillmeìer-Bacht, 
Chalhedon  1:637-720.  E.  Amann,  DTC  15  (1950)  1868— 
1924.  F.  Carcione,  “La  politica  religiosa  di  Giustiniano  nella 
fase  conclusiva  della  seconda  controversia  origenista  (543- 
553),”  Studi  e  ricerche  sulTOriente  cristiano  9  (1986)  131—47. 

-T.E.G. 

THREE  HEBREWS,  or  Holy  Children,  Ananias, 
Mishael,  and  Azarias,  whom  their  Assyrian  cap- 
tors  named  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego, 
respectively.  The  three  were  condemned  to  the 
furnace  by  Nebuchadnezzar  for  refusing  to  wor- 
ship  his  golden  statue,  but  were  providentially 
rescued  (Dan  3).  The  story  of  the  Three  Hebrews 
was  popular  in  patristic  and  Byz.  literature  begin- 
ning  with  the  commentary  of  Hippolytos  on  the 
book  of  Daniel,  and  the  boys  were  proclaimed 
saints  (feastday  17  Dec.).  They  were  praised  by 
many  authors,  including  Romanos  the  Melode 
(Hymn  8,  ed.  J.  Grosdidier  de  Matons  1:360—403), 
Kosmas  the  Hymnographer,  and  Eustathios  of 
Thessalonike  (Eust.Thess.,  Opuscula  49-53).  Ex- 
egetes  saw  them  as  a  prefiguration  of  Christ, 
since  their  bodies  were  not  harmed  in  the  flames, 
just  as  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  was  not  burned  by 
the  divine  fire  of  the  Only  Begotten  (Theodore 
Prodromos  in  the  Commentary  on  Kosmas).  On  the 
other  hand,  they  also  typified  Christian  martyrs, 
and  their  encomiasts  stressed  their  defiance  of  the 
tyrant.  The  seventh  and  eighth  liturgical  odes, 
used  in  the  orthros,  are,  respectively,  the  Prayer 
of  Azarias  and  the  Hymn  of  the  Three  Hebrews; 
as  odes,  they  came  to  be  included  in  the  Psalter. 


Both  Latin  and  Slavic  sources  (Majeska,  Russian 
Trauelers  329)  report  that  the  bodies  of  the  Three 
Hebrews  were  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Romanos 
in  Constantinople,  along  with  those  of  Daniel  and 
Habakkuk.  At  the  joint  commemoration  of  the 
Three  Hebrews  and  Daniel  in  Constantinople, 
the  liturgical  drama  of  The  Three  Holy  Children  was 
performed.  Bertrandon  de  la  Broquière  ( Le 
uoyage  d’Outremer  de  Bertrandon  de  la  Broquière  [Paris 
1892;  rp.  Farnborough  1972]  154-56)  mentions 
seeing  such  a  play  there  in  1432  or  1433;  Symeon 
of  I'hessalonike  (PG  155: 1 13D)  describes  a  similar 
play  (S.  Baud-Bovy,  Hellenika  28  [1975]  3330- 
The  four  extant  MSS  of  such  a  play  date  to  the 
1 5th —  1 7th  C.  (M.M.  Velimirovic,  DOP  16  [1962] 
353-55)- 

Representation  in  Art.  The  scene  of  the  three 
orant  figures,  usually  in  Persian  garb  and  often 
accompanied  by  the  angel,  was  already  popular 
in  decorations  of  the  catacombs  and  sarcophagi, 
partly  because  of  its  role  in  the  Commendatio 
animae.  Later  it  was  rarely  used  except  as  one  of 
the  standard  Ode  illustrations.  The  saint  un- 
scathed  in  a  fiery  furnace  is  a  hagiographic  topos 
(F.  Halkin,  AB  70  [1952]  251)  that  frequently 
recalls  the  language  and  details  of  the  Septuagint 
account  (see,  e.g.,  Symeon  Metaphrastes’  accounts 
of  Sts.  Eustratios,  Barbara,  Plato).  MS  illustrators 
also  patterned  such  fiery  torments  on  the  expe- 
rience  of  the  Three  Hebrews  (e.g.,  St.  Eustratios — 
K.  Weitzmann,  DOP  33  [1979]  105,  pl.27). 

lit.  K.  Wessel,  RBK  3:668—76.  Seeliger,  “Drei  Jüng- 
linge.”  A.T.  Walton,  “The  Three  Hebrew  Chìldren  in  the 
Fiery  Furnace:  A  Study  of  Changes  in  Christian  lconog- 
raphy,”  in  The  Medieval  Mediterranean:  Crosscultural  Contacts, 
ed.  M.J.  Chiat,  K.L.  Reyerson  (St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  1988)  57— 
66.  -C.B.T.,  J.H.L.,  A.C. 

THRENOS  (dpí)Po<;,  “lament”),  a  term  usually 
applied  to  vernacular  poems  in  political  verse 
mourning  the  fate  that  befell  Byz.  at  the  hands 
of  the  Turks  and  lamenting  lost  glories  (a  prose 
lament  in  learned  language  would  be  termed  a 
monody).  The  threnoi  that  refer  to  Constantinople 
include  The  Conquest  of  Constantinople  (Halosis  Kon- 
stantmopoleos),  calling  for  aid  from  the  European 
nations  and  perhaps  written  in  1453,  and  the 
Anahalema  tes  Konstantinopoleos ,  also  from  the  i5th 
C.,  a  dialogue  between  two  ships  bringing  news 
of  the  sack  of  the  city  and  perhaps  based  on  a 
tragoudi.  In  dialogue  form  are  the  Lament  of  the 
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Four  Patriarchates  ( Threnos  ton  Tessaron  Patriar- 
cheìon),  in  which  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople, 
Jerusalem,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria  compete  with 
tales  of  suffering  and  a  lament  between  Venice 
and  Byz.;  the  destruction  of  Athens  in  1456  is 
mourned  by  the  city  itself  in  a  short  threnos.  The 
Lamentfor  Tamerlaine  emphasizes  the  savagery  of 
the  Mongol  invasions  of  1402.  Similar  laments 
survive  for  the  fall  of  Adrianople  (1362)  and  of 
Trebizond  (1461).  All  anonymous  and  most  sur- 
viving  in  several  differing  versions,  the  threnoi 
(esp.  those  on  Constantinople)  are  reflected  in 
tragoudia  collected  in  the  ìgth  C.,  showing  the 
profound  effect  of  these  events  on  popular  con- 
sciousness. 

ed.  G.T.  Zoras,  Bymntine  Poiesis  (Athens  1956).  E.  Kri- 
aras,  Anakalema  tes  Konstantmopoles 2  (Thessalonike  1965). 

CIT.  Beck,  V 'olkslileratur  161—66.  -E.M.J. 

THRESHING.  After  being  reaped,  sheaves  of 
grain  were  carried  to  the  threshing  floor  ( halon ). 
The  Geoponira  (bk.2.26.i)  recommends  building 
the  threshing  floor  in  a  high  place  exposed  to  the 
wind.  The  Byz.  did  not  beat  the  grain  with  flails 
but  used  cattle  (predominantly  oxen)  to  trample 
the  sheaves;  the  threshing  sled  ( doukane. )  was  also 
used.  Halonia  are  often  mentioned  in  praktika  and 
other  documents  as  reference  points  to  indicate 
the  location  of  a  nearby  field  or  house;  thus,  a 
charter  of  1081  of  Paul,  the  protos  of  Mt.  Athos, 
mentions  an  old  threshing  floor  on  the  Oxys  hill 
( Xerop .,  no.6.39—  40). 

Images  connected  with  threshing  often  ap- 
peared  in  Christian  metaphors.  The  bíblical  say- 
ing  (Dt  25:4),  “You  shall  not  muzzle  an  ox  when 
it  treads  out  the  grain,”  was  commonly  quoted 
(e.g.,  V.  Vasil’evskij,  ZMNP  238  [1885]  236O.  The 
metaphor  of  the  separation  of  grain  and  chaff 
was  even  more  common;  thus  Isidore  of  Pelousion 
(PG  78:225^)  called  the  community  of  the  uni- 
versal  church  a  threshing  floor,  where  we  are 
cleansed  of  chaff.  Epiphanios  of  Salamis  ( Pana - 
rion  2:305.5—6)  called  Christ  “the  primary  offer- 
ing  of  the  threshing  floor.” 

lit.  Koukoules,  Bios  5:263-68.  M.  Blagojevic,  Zemljo- 
radnja  u  srednjovekovnoj  Srbiji  (Belgrade  1973)  124-31.  L. 
Cheetham,  “Threshing  and  Winnowing — An  Ethnographic 
Study,”  Antiquity  56  (1982)  127-30.  -A.K.,J.W.N. 

THRONE  (Öpòpoç,  also  tcadéôpa,  cr 6pt£oç),  the 
official  seat  of  the  emperor,  as  distinct  from  his 
ordinary  seat,  skamnon  ( De  cer.  178.4—5).  It  was 


often  equipped  with  a  footstool.  The  tradition 
of  the  throne  as  a  divine  and  imperial  symbol  was 
firmly  established  in  pagan  antiquity  and  inher- 
ited  by  Constantine  I  and  his  successors;  it  merged 
with  the  Jewish  tradition  of  the  throne  of  Solo- 
mon,  which  was  allegedly  restored  by  Emp.  Theo- 
philos.  Constantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos  rec- 
ords  (De  cer.  521.8-13)  that  on  weekdays  the 
emperor  would  sit  in  a  golden  chair  ( sellion )  at  the 
eastern  (or  right)  side  (?)  of  the  throne  in  the 
Chrvsotriklinos  to  receive  his  courtiers;  on  Sun- 
days  and  during  the  reception  of  foreign  envoys, 
the  sellion  that  he  occupied  was  covered  with  silk 
and  placed  at  the  left  side  (?)  of  the  throne.  The 
perception  of  the  throne  as  a  divíne  attribute  was 
esp.  stressed  during  the  celebration  of  Palm  Sun- 
day  at  the  palace,  when  a  deacon  placed  a  Gospel 
book  on  the  throne  while  the  emperor  stood  in 
front  of  his  seat  ( De  cer.  175.15—16).  Above  the 
throne  was  a  baldachin  similar  to  a  ciborium. 

The  term  thronos  was  also  employed  for  chairs 
of  bishops  and  officials  that  were  made  of  pre- 
cious  materials  and  richly  ornamented  (Kou- 
koules,  Bios  2.2:79).  The  bishop’s  throne  was  placed 
in  the  center  of  the  priests’  seats  at  the  east  end 
of  the  church;  it  was  considered  the  teacher’s  seat, 
and  the  bishop  preached  from  it. 

The  throne  held  a  place  of  honor  in  Christian 
metaphor.  Christ  was  conceived  as  the  Father’s 
throne,  and  in  this  capacity  was  typified  by  the 
bema  and  the  holy  altar  (trapem).  On  the  other 
hand,  Christ  shared  the  throne  with  the  Father, 
thus  symbolizing  their  equal  dignity.  The  Hetoi- 
masia,  the  throne  prepared  for  Christ’s  Second 
Coming,  was  a  frequent  image  in  Byz.  art.  The 
plural  form,  thronoi,  could  denote  the  highest  or- 
der  of  angels.  The  throne  was  a  symbol  of  epis- 
copal  jurisdiction,  Jerusalem  and  esp.  Rome  being 
called  apostolic  thrones;  Rome  was  also  the  throne 
of  the  koryphaios,  or  chief  of  the  apostles,  that  is, 
Peter  (cf.  Theodore  of  Stoudios,  PG  99:12890). 

Representation  in  Art  and  Surviving  Ex- 
amples.  The  sella  curulis  is  a  distinct  type  of  fold- 
ing  chair  widely  employed,  esp.  by  consuls;  their 
diptychs  often  depict  this  throne  adorned  with 
lion’s  legs  and  heads.  The  so-called  “lyre-backed” 
throne  appears  from  the  5Ü1  C.  onward,  esp.  in 
the  monumental  painting  and  coinage  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian  dynasty  (R.  Cormack,  E.J.W.  Hawkins, 
DOP  31  [1977]  241—43).  This  form  may  derive 
from  a  mosaic  in  the  Chrysotriklinos  of  the 
Great  Palace  that  shows  Christ  enthroned  (Grier- 
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son,  DOC  3:778-80).  Tenth-century  descriptions 
of  the  imperial  “throne  of  Solomon”  imply  that  it 
was  accompanied  by  automata,  lions  that  roared 
and  struck  the  ground  with  their  tails.  Other 
imperial  thrones  recorded  in  the  De  Ceremoniis 
include  those  of  Constantine  1,  Arkadios,  and 
Theophilos.  This  implies  that  thrones  of  different 
dates  continued  to  be  employed  in  the  Magnaura 
long  after  their  construction. 

Author  portraits  in  Gospel  book  illumination 
depict  thrones  that  can  be  classified  into  five  groups, 
already  known  in  Roman  furniture:  those  with 
rectangular  legs  (Alhens  Cat.,  pl.315);  those  with 
turned  legs,  often  decorated  with  arcades,  rows 
of  balusters,  and  knobs  (ibid.,  pls.  307,  314); 
thrones  with  crossed  legs  deriving  from  the  sella 
curulis  (H.  Buchthal,  H.  Belting,  Palronage  in  Thir- 
teenth-Century  Constantinople  [Washington,  D.C., 
1978]  pl.26);  solid  thrones  with  a  rounded  back, 
particularly  in  i3th-  through  i4th-C.  MS  illumi- 
nation  (Athens  Cat.,  pl.329);  and  “basket”  thrones 
of  plaited  wicker  (Treasures,  pl.99). 

The  episcopal  throne  (cathedra)  originally 
crowned  the  synthronon  (Orlandos,  Palaiochr. 
basilike  2:492)  and  was  sometimes  equipped  with 
an  axial  staircase.  This  practice  appears  to  have 
survived  well  into  the  1  ith/i2th  C.  (ABME  5  [1939— 
40]  161).  Some  Western  sources  refer  to  movable 
thrones  placed  between  the  altar  and  the  bema 
doors.  Episcopal  thrones  were  often  carved  in 
wood;  others,  like  the  cathedra  of  Maximian  in 
Ravenna,  consist  entirely  of  ivory  and  were  prob- 
ably  more  symbolic  than  functional.  A  dominant 
type  with  trapezoidal  flanks  is  attested  from  at 
least  the  7th  C.  onward.  Most  medieval  examples, 
with  the  exception  of  the  throne  of  Melegob  (H. 
Rott,  üleinasiatische  Denkmäler  [Leipzig  1908]  285^ 
294),  survive  in  fragments.  The  association  of 
numerous  trapezoidal  slabs  of  marble  with  such 
thrones  has  recently  been  disputed  (Sodini- 
Kolokotsas,  Aliki  II  106). 

lit.  Treitingcr,  Kaiseridee  32—34,  566  133-35.  O- 
Wanscher,  Sella  Curulis  (Copenhagen  ig8o).  Cutler,  Trans- 
figurations  5—52.  H.  Lecierq,  DACL  3.1:19-75.  J  D.  Breck- 
enridge,  “Christ  on  the  Lyre-Backed  Throne,”  DOP  34-35 
(ig8o-8i)  247-60.  -A.K.,  L.Ph.B. 

THUCYDIDES,  Greek  historian  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war;  born  Athens  ca.460  b.c.,  died 
Athens  ca.400.  Highbrow  Byz.  historians  from 
Prisros  of  Panion  to  Kritoboulos  were  ac- 
quainted  with  Thucydides.  They  imitated  his  in- 


troductory  remarks,  his  annalistic  arrangement  of 
history,  his  technique  of  introducing  formal 
speeches  into  the  narrative,  and  above  all  his 
phraseology  whenever  they  chronicled  similar 
events  (e.g.,  a  siege,  an  outbreak  of  an  epidemic, 
or  a  civil  war).  In  such  cases,  however,  the  imita- 
tion  was  confined  to  literary  technique  and  in- 
volved  neither  a  distortion  of  contemporary  facts 
nor  the  acceptance  of  the  historical  outlook  of 
Thucydides.  Among  his  imitators  were  Proropios 
and  John  VI  Kantakouzenos. 

Although  Thucydides  was  highly  regarded  as  a 
writer  of  the  Attic  dialect  (cf.  Gregory  Pardos, 
ed.  Schäfer,  7),  his  obscure  and  involved  style 
drew  mixed  comments  from  Byz.  critics.  Psellos 
(Mayer,  “Psellos’  Rede”  57.338—41)  found  his  fu- 
neral  orations  inferior  to  those  of  Gregory  of 
Nazianzos  but  admired  Thucydides  as  a  master 
of  stylistic  obscurity  and  condensation  (ed.  J.F. 
Boissonade  in  De  operatione  daemonum  [Nuremberg 
1838;  rp.  Amsterdam  1964]  5of).  John  Tzetzes, 
on  the  other  hand,  declared  Thucydides  worthy 
of  “being  thrown  into  the  pit”  because  his  style 
lacked  clarity,  persuasiveness,  and  charm  (cf.  B. 
Baldwin,  BZ  75  [1982]  313—16).  The  Excerpta  de 
■uirtutibus  et  vitiis  (pt.2,  ed.  A.G.  Roos,  33-45)  draws 
on  Thucydides.  The  Souda  includes  his  biography, 
and  his  earliest  MS  dates  from  the  early  ìoth  C. 
Possibly  excepting  Maximos  Planoudes,  no  Pa- 
laiologan  scholar  is  known  to  have  engaged  in 
textual  criticism  of  Thucydides.  The  number  of 
extant  MSS  indicates  that  Thucydides  was  more 
widely  read  than  Herodotus. 

ed.  Scholia  in  Thucydidem,  ed.  K.  Hude  (Leipzig  1927). 

lit.  A.  Rleinlogel,  Geschichte  des  Thukydidestextes  im  Mit- 
telalter  (Berlin  1965).  O.  Luschnat,  “Die  Thukydidesscho- 
lien,”  Philologus  98  (1954)  14-58.  H.  Hunger,  “Thukydides 
bei  Johannes  Kantakuzenos.  Beobachtungen  zur  Mimesis,” 
JÖB  25  (1976)  181-93.  B.  Hernmeidinger,  F.ssai  sur  l'histoire 
du  lexte  de  Thucydide  (Paris  1955).  M.  Cagnetta,  “Per  una 
edizione  critica  della  Vita  di  Tucidide  di  Marcellino,” 
B ollClass 3  7  (1986)  59-80.  -A.C.H. 

THÜGHUR.  See  cAwäsim  and  Thüghur. 
THURIBLE.  See  Censer. 

TIARA.  See  Crown. 

TIBERIOS  I  (Tifiépioç),  also  known  as  Tiberios 
II;  emperor  (from  26  Sept.  578);  born  Thrace 
mid-6th  C.,  died  Constantinople  14  Aug.  582. 
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TIBERIOS  II 


Justin  II’s  notary,  handsome  and  young,  Tiberios 
was  promoted  by  Sophia,  raised  to  caesar  on  7 
Dec.  574,  and  renamed  Tiberios  Constantine  (or 
new  Constantine).  As  Justin’s  co-ruler  he  re- 
mained  under  the  strict  supervision  of  Sophia  but 
acquired  a  freer  hand  after  being  proclaimed 
augustus.  He  behaved  as  the  master  of  a  great 
empire,  showed  generosity  in  taxation,  ordered 
construction  works  (notably,  according  to  John  of 
Ephesus,  in  the  Great  Palace  at  Constantinople), 
and  intervened  in  internal  policy  in  Gaul  and 
Spain.  It  remains  questionable,  however,  whether 
Frankish  agrarian  legislation  was  influenced,  as  E. 
Stein  ( Klio  16  [1919]  72-74)  thought,  by  the  ab- 
olition  of  the  epibole  allegedly  ordered  by  Tiber- 
ios.  Personally  tolerant,  Tiberios  still  had  to  put 
up  with  persecutions  of  pagans  and  Monophys- 
ites.  His  major  problems  were  wars  against  the 
Persians  and  Avars.  After  the  success  of  his  gen- 
eral  Justinian  at  Melitene,  the  Byz.  were  routed 
in  Armenia  and  the  future  Emp.  Maurice,  com- 
manding  ìn  the  East,  was  unable  to  curb  the 
invasion  of  Chosroes  I.  In  the  Balkans,  Avar  and 
Slav  raids  created  a  permanent  tension,  esp.  when 
Baian  took  Sirmium.  Tiberios  kept  Sophia’s  in- 
trigues  at  bay  and  remained  faithful  to  his  wife 
Anastasia  (whose  pre-baptismal  name  was  Ino); 
one  of  his  daughters,  Constantina,  married  Maur- 
ice.  Although  popular  and  well-intendoned,  Ti- 
berios  had  no  long-range  plan  for  the  empire. 

lit.  Stein,  Studien  56—116.  Kulakovskij,  htorija  2:377- 
418.  W.  Goffart,  “Byzantine  Policy  in  the  W'est  under 
Tiberius  II  and  Maurice,”  Traditio  13  (1957)  73—105. 

-W.E.K. 

TIBERIOS  II,  emperor  (698—705);  baptismal 
name  Apsimar;  died  Constantinople  15  Feb.  (?) 
706.  He  is  not  to  be  confused  with  Tiberios  I, 
who  is  sometimes  called  Tiberios  II.  A  noble  of 
Gothic,  Iranian,  or  possibly  Armenian  origins, 
Apsimar  was  droungarios  of  the  Ribyrrhaiotai  in 
697  when  he  accompanied  John  Patrihios  and  a 
fleet  sent  by  Leontios  to  recapture  North  Africa. 
Upon  John’s  murder  in  698,  Apsimar  was  pro- 
claimed  emperor  as  Tiberios.  After  a  lengthy  siege 
Tiberios  took  Constantinople  with  the  help  of  the 
Green  faction  and  was  crowned  by  Patr.  Kalli- 
nikos  (694—706).  The  little  that  is  known  of  Ti- 
berios’s  rule  indicates  that  he  worked  to  strengthen 
the  empire  militarily.  He  repaired  Constantino- 
ple’s  sea  walls  (Preger,  Scriptores  2:208.18—19).  In 


698  he  repatriated  Cypriots  captured  by  the  cal- 
iph  cAbd  al-Malik  to  Cyprus  (R.  Jenkins  in  De 
adm.  imp.  2:181)  and  reorganized  its  administra- 
don  and  defenses.  He  appointed  his  brother  Her- 
akleios  monostrategos  of  an  army  that  invaded  Syria 
in  700,  but  Arab  counterattacks  subdued  Armenia 
by  703/4.  In  Aug.  705  Tiberios  fled  Constanti- 
nople  at  Justinian  II’s  advance  but  was  soon  ar- 
rested.  After  several  months  Tiberios,  Herakleios, 
and  Leondos  were  paraded  through  Constanti- 
nople  and  executed.  Justinian  spared  Tiberios’s 
son  Theodosios,  who  later  became  bishop  of 
Ephesus;  some  scholars  believe  he  ruled  as  Theo- 
dosios  III. 

lit.  Stratos,  Byuanlium  5:84—126.  Kulakovskij,  Istorija 
3:279-84.  -P.A.H. 

TILES  (uepa/JÚSu *)  were  the  usual  ceramic  cov- 
erings  for  roofs.  Most  tiles  were  of  the  simple 
curved  type:  some  nearly  semicircular,  some  only 
slightly  curved.  Byz.  tiles  did  not  preserve  the 
ancient  distinction  between  pan  and  cover  tiles; 
one  tile  placed  with  its  convex  surface  upward 
was  set  over  the  joint  between  two  tiles  placed 
with  their  concave  surface  upward.  Flat  tiles,  little 
different  from  bricks,  were  regularly  used  in 
masonry,  fitted  between  courses  of  stones  and 
occasionally  arranged  in  decoradve  patterns;  cut 
tiles  were  used  in  pseudo-Kufic  designs  and  in 
dentil  patterns  and  various  geometric  forms  (see 
Brickwork  Techniques).  Most  tiles  were  locally 
made.  No  detailed  study  of  them  has  yet  been 
made. 

Tiles  with  glazed  polychrome  decoration  were 
used  as  ceramic  architectural  decoration,  on 
icon  frames,  and,  at  one  site,  as  pavement.  Finds 
in  the  Baths  of  Zeuxippos  in  Constantinople  sug- 
gest  their  use  in  secular  buildings.  Figurative  tiles 
have  been  unearthed  at  many  sites  in  Constanti- 
nople,  and  at  Preslav  and  Patleina  in  Bulgaria 
(see  Bulgarian  Art  and  Architecture).  Their 
decoration  includes  mixtures  of  floral  and  geo- 
metric  designs  and  sometimes  birds.  Depictions 
of  the  Virgin,  saints,  or  apostles  appear  on  square 
tiles  as  busts,  full  figures,  or  in  medaiiions.  Several 
tiles  could  be  used  to  form  a  single  representation 
(K.  Miatev,  Monumenta  Artis  Bulgariae  4  [1936], 
pl.XIX).  Inscriptions  identifying  the  figures  are 
in  Greek  or,  on  some  Bulgarian  tiles,  in  Slavonic 
or  faulty  Greek.  Stratigraphic  data  and  textual 
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sources  place  these  tiles  in  the  gth  to  1 1  th  C. 
Evidence  of  workshops  has  been  found  at  Preslav, 
Patleina,  Nicaea,  and  Nikomedeia.  A  document 
of  1202,  describing  a  church  in  Constantinople 
given  to  the  Genoese  (MM  3:55.13—14),  refers  to 
piers  decorated  with  “tiles  ( taìistria )  of  Nikome- 
deia.” 

lit.  P.  Verdier,  “Tiles  of  Nicomedia,”  in  Oheanos  632- 
36.  E.S.  Ettinghausen,  “Byzantine  Tiles  from  the  Basilica 
in  the  Topkapu  Sarayi  and  Saint  John  of  Studios,”  CahArch 
7  (*954)  79-SS.  A.  Grabar,  Recherches  sur  les  influences 
orientaUs  dans  l'art  balkanique  (Paris  1928)  42-51.  D.  Talbot 
Rice,  Bymntine  Glawd  Pottery  (Oxford  1930)  13—  ig,  97. 

-T.E.G.,  S.M.C. 

TIMARION,  an  anonymous  satirical  dialogue  of 
the  first  half  of  the  i2th  C.  Its  authorship  has 
been  variously  attributed  to  Prodromos  (H.  Hun- 
ger),  Kallikles  (E.  Lipsic,  R.  Romano),  and  Mi- 
chael  Italiros  (B.  Baldwin).  An  imitation  of 
Lucian,  Timarion  describes  a  journey  to  the  neth- 
erworld  by  a  certain  Timarion  who  was  mistaken 
for  a  corpse.  The  picture  of  the  underworld  is 
devoid  of  the  tragical  perception  of  the  vita  of 
Basil  the  Younger  and  mildly  derisive  of  the 
habits  and  persons  Timarion  saw  in  the  realm  of 
the  dead-  Among  the  figures  satirized  are  Greek 
mythological  personages,  ancient  writers  on  med- 
ical  subjects,  and  several  Byz.,  such  as  Emp.  Theo- 
philos  and  Michael  Psellos;  the  contemporary 
predilection  for  medical  studies  and  current  ju- 
risprudence  is  ridiculed.  The  dialogue  begins  with 
a  detailed  description  of  the  fair  in  Thessalon- 
ike — important  evidence  for  Byz.  trade — and  with 
an  elaborate  eulogy  of  a  member  of  the  Palaiol- 
ogos  family  which  has  been  interpreted  by  M. 
Alexiou  as  a  piece  of  irony  in  disguise  ( BMGS  8 
[1982-83]  29-45).  Constantine  Ahropolites  se- 
verely  censured  Timarion  (M.  Treu,  BZ  1  [1892] 
361-65)  for  its  allegedly  anti-Christian  attitude. 

ed.  R.  Romano,  Pseudo-Luciano,  Timarione  (Naples  1974). 
Eng.  tr.  B.  Baldwin,  Timanon  (Detroit  1984).  Russ.  tr.  S. 
Poljakova,  I.  Felenkovskaja  (introd.  E.  Lipäic),  VizVrem  6 
(!953)  357-86. 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  2:151-54.  B.  Baldwin,  "The  Author- 
ship  of  the  Timanon’’  BZ  77  (1984)  233-37.  -A.K. 

TIME  (xpónoç).  Olympiodoros  of  Alexandria 
(PG  93:508^)  defined  chronos  as  the  interval  dur- 
ing  which  something  occurs  and  ka iros,  another 
term  for  time,  as  the  period  necessary  for  a  certain 
action.  Kairos  was  sometimes  used  as  a  synonym 


for  chronos,  sometimes  contrasted  with  it,  so  that 
kairos  acquired  a  more  concrete  and  practical 
character.  The  measurement  of  time  in  Byz.  was 
based  on  natural  phenomena,  such  as  the  alter- 
nation  between  night  and  day  or  the  change  of 
seasons;  this  dependence  of  chronos  on  the  move- 
ment  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  other  celestial 
bodies  was  stressed  by  the  Eunomians,  according 
to  Basil  the  Great  (PG  29:557^). 

The  major  units  of  time — the  day,  month,  sea- 
sons,  and  year — were  derived  from  the  observa- 
tion  of  natural  phenomena;  the  smaller  divisions 
of  the  day — hours  and  watches  ( yigiliae ) — corre- 
sponded  to  the  needs  of  convenience.  The  week 
was  determined  by  authority  or  tradition:  the 
seven-day  week  was  based  on  the  Bible  and  on 
ancient  astrology  with  its  list  of  seven  celestial 
bodies;  even  Christians  could  speak  of  the  day  of 
Aphrodite  or  the  day  of  Helios  (as  reflected  in 
Egyptian  inscriptions);  later,  the  Byz.  preferred 
the  numerical  designation  of  days  of  the  week — 
the  second  (Monday),  the  third  (Tuesday),  etc., 
up  to  Paraskeve  (Friday),  Sabbath  (Saturday),  and 
the  Lord’s  or  the  first  day  (Sunday).  Passage  of 
the  hours  of  the  day  was  measured  by  a  sundial 
or  horologion,  the  passage  of  the  days  and  months 
by  a  calendar. 

Historical  time  was  calculated  in  Byz.  from  the 
Creation  and  not  from  Christ’s  birth,  as  in  the 
West.  The  number  of  elapsed  years  between  the 
Creation  and  the  Incarnation  was  variously  cal- 
culated,  but  the  predominant  figure  for  the  Byz- 
antine  era  came  to  be  5508.  Christ’s  Second 
Coming  or  Parousia  signified  the  end  of  time 
(sometimes  measured  at  7,000  or  8,000  years  from 
the  Creation),  so  that  the  history  of  mankind  was 
conceived  as  developing  within  a  limited  frame- 
work  of  time  with  both  beginning  and  end  (see 
Eschatology).  Even  though  the  notion  that  cy- 
clical  historical  time  was  predominant  in  antiquity 
has  been  qucstioned  (A.  Momigliano,  Ilislory  and 
Theory  5  [1966]  3-23),  it  was  only  in  the  Middle 
Ages  that  the  linear  perception  of  time  became 
ubiquitous:  the  time  of  Byz.  chronicles  was  open 
at  one  end  and  could  be  extended  without  diffi- 
culty  by  the  simple  addition  of  subsequent  events. 
The  time  of  historians  was  “material,”  and  chro- 
nology  in  itself  conferred  sense  upon  events, 
creating  logical  links  between  chronologically  co- 
inciding  facts  (J.  Beaucamp  et  al.,  TM  7  [1979] 
225f) — at  least  in  works  such  as  the  Chronicon 
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Paschale  and  the  Chronographia  of  Theophanes 
THE  CONFESSOR. 

The  principle  of  the  plain  continuum  of  time 
(the  narrative  in  Theophanes  is  organized  by  years) 
was  not  accepted  by  many  historians,  hagiogra- 
phers,  and  the  authors  of  romances  or  epics. 
“Narrative  time”  or  “artistic  time”  often  does  not 
accord  with  chronological  sequence  of  events:  some 
historians  destroyed  the  plain  continuum  by  struc- 
turing  the  narrative  not  on  the  basis  of  chronology 
but  of  subject  matter;  storytellers  were  introduced 
to  relate  events  that  took  place  in  the  distant  past, 
and  some  visions  could  reveal  the  future  up  to 
the  Last  Judgment;  the  literary  device  of  iteration 
(artistic  repetítion)  permitted  returning  to  the  same 
episode  two  or  three  times. 

lit.  Grumel,  Chrorwlogu  161—235.  A.  Sharf,  “The  Eighth 
Day  of  the  Week,”  in  Kathegetria:  Essays  Presented  to  Joan 
Hussey  for  her  8oth  Birthday  (Camberley,  Surrey,  ig88)  27- 
50.  -A.K. 

Philosophical  and  Theological  Terminology 
of  Time.  According  to  the  categories  of  Aristotle, 
time  as  an  accident  is  itself  unmoved,  but  it  pre- 
supposes  movement  that  in  turn  involves  number, 
hence,  a  numerical  entity.  This  philosophical  def- 
inition,  also  common  in  Byz. — as  in  the  gth-C. 
Zacharias  of  Chalcedon  (K.  Oehler,  Antike  Philo- 
sophie  und  bymntinisches  Mittelalter  [Munich  1969] 
300—08) — is  extended  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa  in  the 
sense  that  man  moves  to  perfection  in  an  unend- 
ing  assimilation  to  the  good  that,  in  the  final 
analysis,  eliminates  the  distinction  so  important  to 
Greek  philosophy  between  rest  and  movement 
(Vita  Moysis,  2.243,  G  ed.  J.  Daniélou  [Paris  1968] 

1 10).  At  the  same  time,  the  other  apparently  un- 
resolved  conflict  between  a  linear  and  cyclical  con- 
ception  of  time  is  overcome  in  Christian  thought. 
The  tension  between  creation  and  recapitulation, 
between  beginning  ( arche )  and  end  ( telos )  was  united 
in  both  models  of  thought.  For  Byz.  historiogra- 
phy  the  periodization  of  world  history  into  four 
major  kingdoms  and  a  thousand-year  reign  of 
peace,  which  is  rooted  in  various  biblical  interpre- 
tations  (e.g.,  Dan  2  and  7;  Rev  20,  etc.),  proved 
equally  important. 

The  involvement  of  mankind  in  a  world  epoch 
corresponded,  for  the  individual,  to  the  division 
of  his  life  into  different  periods.  The  church 
incorporated  these  views  into  the  liturgical  year 
(see  Year,  Liturgical),  with  its  times  of  fasting 


and  feasting,  its  times  of  baptism  and  commem- 
oration  of  the  dead.  Monks  and  ascetics  limited 
their  concern  for  the  body  to  a  minimum  in  order 
to  establish  through  fixed  hours  of  prayer  a  max- 
imum  amount  of  meditation  on  the  divine  or  the 
salvation  of  the  soul.  Brief  episodes  of  participa- 
tion  in  the  life  of  God  (mysticism)  and  above  all 
the  blessed  hour  of  death  as  the  moment  of  birth 
into  eternal  life  became  for  the  mystically  inclined 
monk  the  significant  “heavenly  time”  of  his  life, 
which  constitutes  a  continuous  spiritual  renewal. 

Theologically,  time  was  contrasted  both  with 
the  aion  that  Maximos  the  Confessor  (PG 
91:1 164BC)  defines  as  chronos  without  movement, 
and  with  eternity,  or  divine  timelessness.  Time 
is  a  creature,  and  the  Trinity  is  both  before  and 
beyond  chronos  and  the  aion  (i.e.,  hyperchronios  and 
hyperaionios );  the  Trinity  is  the  creative  cause  (aitia 
poietike )  of  time  which — by  definition — is  con- 
nected  with  such  categories  as  “birth”  and  destruc- 
tion  (cf.  Michael  Psellos  in  L.G.  Benakis,  Philoso- 
phia  10/11  [1980-81]  398-421,  and  Nicholas  of 
Methone,  ed.  Angelou,  7.20-22,  9.14). 

lit.  I.  Escribano-Alberca,  “Zum  zyklischen  Zeitbegriff 
der  alexandrinischen  und  kappadokischen  Theologie,”  StP 
11  (1972)  42-51.  Le  temps  chrétien  de  la  fin  de  l’Antiquité  au 
Moyen  Age,  IIIe—XIIIe  siècle  (Paris  1984).  Liturgical  Time ,  ed. 
W.  Vos,  G.  Wainwright  [=  Studia  liturgica  14.2—4]  (Rotter- 
dam  1982).  R.  Sorabji,  Time,  Creation  and  Continuum  (Ithaca 
1983).  G.  Podskalsky,  “Zur  Symbolik  des  achten  Tages  in 
der  griechisch-byzantinischen  Theologie,”  in  Fest  und  Alltag 
in  Byzanz  (Munich  1990)  157-66,216-19.  -G.P. 

TIMOTHEOS  AILOUROS  (ADtoepoç,  lit.  “cat” 
or  “weasel”),  Monophysite  bishop  of  Alexandria 
(457-458/60,  476—77);  a  saint  in  the  Coptic  church; 
died  Alexandria  31  July  477.  His  nickname  was 
given  him  either  because  of  his  small  stature  or 
because  he  prowled  the  streets  and  monasteries 
spreading  dissension.  A  priest  under  Diosroros, 
Timotheos  participated  in  the  “Robber”  Council 
of  Ephesus  in  449  and  maintained  his  allegiance 
to  Dioskoros  after  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451). 
Together  with  Peter  Mongos,  Timotheos  orga- 
nized  the  Monophysite  opposition  in  Egypt.  He 
had  the  support  of  the  mob  that  killed  his  Ortho- 
dox  rival  Proterios,  thus  allowing  him  to  become 
bishop.  As  a  result  of  pressure  from  the  Chalce- 
donians  and  esp.  Pope  Leo  I,  Emp.  Leo  I  exiled 
Ailouros  to  Gangra  sometime  between  458  and 
460  and  to  Cherson  ca.464/5.  The  usurper  Basi- 
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lishos  recalled  him  from  exile  in  475,  but  Patr. 
Akakios  remained  his  enemy.  Having  returned 
to  Alexandria,  Ailouros  died  before  he  could  again 
be  banished  as  the  result  of  another  reversal  of 
policy  under  Emp.  Zeno. 

More  politician  than  theologian,  Ailouros  tried 
to  maintain  a  middle  ground  between  the  dy- 
ophysites  and  the  followers  of  Eutyches.  He  re- 
jected  the  concept  of  two  natures  in  Christ  but 
assumed  that  through  his  flesh  Christ  was  related 
to  manlcind  and  that  the  Logos  suffered  on  the 
cross  as  a  result  of  the  Incarnation.  His  writings, 
both  letters  (R.Y.  Ebied,  L.R.  Wickham,y77iSi  21 
[  1 97°]  321-69)  and  polemical  works  against  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  and  the  Tomus  of  Pope  Leo, 
have  survived  in  Syriac  and  Armenian  fragments. 
Ailouros  is  a  rare  polemicist  who  quoted  his  ad- 
versaries  extensively  before  refuting  them.  A  gth- 
C.  historian  (Theoph.  111.9—11)  accused  him  of 
falsifying  unpublished  works  of  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria — probably  an  attempt  to  exonerate  the  latter 
of  pro-Monophysite  sympathies. 

ed.  Armenian  version — Widerlegung  der  auf  der  Synode  2 u 
Chalcedon  festgesetzten  Lehre,  ed.  K.  Ter-Mekerrtschìan,  E. 
Ter-Minassiantz  (Leipzig  1908).  Syrìac  version — Against  the 
Defnition  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  ed.  R.Y.  Ebied,  L.R. 
Wickham,  in  After  Chalcedon  (Louvain  1985)  115-66,  with 
Eng.  tr.  CPG,  vol.  3,  nos.  5475-5491. 

lit.  J.  Lebon,  “La  christologie  de  Timothée  Aeiure,” 
RHE  g  (1908)  677-702.  F.  Nau,  “Sur  la  christologie  de 
Timothée  Aelure,”  ROC  14  (1909)  99-103.  H.P.  Opitz,  RE 
2.R.  12  (1937)  1355-57.  M.  Simonetti,  DPAC  2:34526 

-T.E.G. 

TIMOTHEOS  OF  GAZA,  grammatikos  ( Souda ,  ed. 
Adler,  4:557.9)  and  armchair  zoologist;  fl.  ca.491- 
518.  A  student  of  the  Egyptian  philosopher  Hora- 
pollo,  Timotheos  reflected  the  approach  to  learn- 
ing  of  the  5th-C.  school  of  Gaza.  He  wrote  a 
poem  in  four  books  on  exotic  animals,  various!y 
called  Indian  Animals  or  Quadrupeds  and  Their  In- 
nately  Wonderful  Qualitics  or  Stories  about  Animals. 
He  drew  from  several  earlier  sources,  including 
Aristotle,  Plutarch,  Oppian,  Aelian,  and  Philostra- 
tos,  with  passages  culled  from  Nikander  of  Colo- 
phon,  Pliny  the  Elder,  Galen,  and  an  early  version 
of  the  Physiologos.  The  work  survives  only  in  a 
mid-i  ìth-C.  prose  summary,  dated  by  the  scribe’s 
mention  (ch.24)  of  the  zoo  of  Constantine  IX 
Monomachos.  The  work  is  a  fine  mélange  of 
zoology  and  legend  (e.g.,  ch.g,  “The  Tiger  and 


the  Griffin”).  The  chapter  on  “The  Giraffe”  gives 
valuable  details  on  the  transport  of  elephants 
and  giraffes  in  the  reign  of  Anastasios  I,  yet  states 
that  the  giraffe  is  “produced  by  the  intercourse 
of  different  animals”  (24.1).  John  Tzetzes  re- 
marks  that  Timotheos,  along  with  Aelian  and 
Oppian,  represents  the  best  zoology  (Historiae 
4.166—69);  apparently  the  prose  summary  of  the 
Animals  was  widely  used  as  a  schoolbook  and  was 
enormously  popular. 

ed.  M.  Haupt,  ed.,  "Excerpta  ex  Timothei  Gazaei  libris 
de  animalibus,”  Hermes  3  (1869)  1-30.  Timotheus  of  Gaia  on 
Ammals,  tr.  F.S.  Bodenheimer,  A.  Rabinowitz  (Paris-Leiden 
>949)- 

lit.  M.  Wellmann,  “Timotheos  von  Gaza,”  Hermes  62 
(1927)  !79-204-  A-  Steier,  RE  6  A  2  (1937)  1339-41.  R.A. 
Kaster,  Guardians  of  Language  (Berkeley  1988)  368—70. 

-J-s. 

TIMOTHEOS  SALOPHARIALOS  (lahofa- 
KÍa\o<í),  Orthodox  patriarch  of  Alexandria  (spring 
460— Feb.  482).  His  name  reportedly  meant  “white 
cap”  or  more  probably  “wobble  cap.”  Initially  a 
Pachomian  monk  at  Canopus,  Timotheos  was 
consecrated  patriarch  after  the  exile  of  the  Mon- 
ophysite  patriarch  Timotheos  Ailouros.  Al- 
though  a  strict  Chalcedonian  in  doctrine,  he  acted 
with  forbearance  toward  Monophysitism.  Still, 
his  conciliatory  nature  did  not  please  everyone. 
When  he  restored  the  name  of  Diosroros  to  the 
diptychs,  Rome  protested.  On  Ailouros’s  return 
from  exile  (475),  Timotheos  retired  to  his  own 
monastery.  When  Ailouros  died  (31  July  477),  he 
was  reinstated.  Zeno  and  Patr.  Akakios  of  Con- 
stantinople  continued  to  support  him,  although 
the  Monophysites  had  in  the  meantime  elected 
Peter  Mongos  as  Ailouros’s  successor.  Since  Timo- 
theos  wanted  to  have  an  Orthodox  succeed  to 
the  see  on  his  death,  he  sent  John  Talaia  to 
Constantinople  to  speak  with  Zeno.  The  mission 
failed.  In  fact,  Talaia  had  to  agree  not  to  seek  the 
throne  himself.  As  a  conscqucnce,  on  Timothcos’s 
death,  his  rival  Mongos,  having  promised  to  sup- 
port  the  emperor’s  Henotikon,  was  recognized, 
while  Talaia,  who  had  himself  elected  by  the  Or- 
thodox  despite  his  pledge,  was  forced  to  flee  to 
Rome.  Mongos  eventually  struck  Timotheos’s  name 
from  the  diptychs,  disinterred  his  body,  and  cast 
it  outside  the  city  walls. 

LIT.  F.  Hofmann  in  Grillmeier-Bacht,  Chalhedon  2:33- 
40.  — A.P. 
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TIMUR  (Tgju.7)p7jç,  etc.),  or  Tamerlane,  founder 
of  a  vast  Turco-Mongol  empire  in  Central  and 
western  Asia;  born  Kesh  (near  Samarkand)  1336, 
died  Otrar  (on  the  Sír  Daryä  River)  18  Feb.  1405. 
From  ca.  1370  Timur  ruled  the  decaying  Chagatay 
khanate,  and  by  1 399  his  dominion  extended  from 
eastern  Turkestan  and  northern  India  to  Meso- 
potamia  and  the  frontiers  of  Ottoman  Anatolia. 
In  these  years  Timur’s  impact  on  Byz.  affairs  was 
minimal,  although  tales  of  his  might  had  reached 
Constantinople.  His  clash  with  the  Ottoman  sultan 
Bavf.zid  I,  coinciding  with  the  latter’s  siege  of 
Constantinople,  instantly  brought  Timur  into  the 
mainstream  of  Palaiologan  politics.  In  1399,  when 
Bayezid  expanded  deep  into  eastern  Anatolia, 
Timur  replied  by  sacking  Sivas.  Although  he  then 
campaigned  in  northern  Syria  and  Iraq,  by  sum- 
mer  1401  he  was  again  planning  a  major  assault 
on  the  Ottomans.  He  then  concluded  agreements 
with  John  VII  Palaiologos  and  the  Genoese,  the 
latter  promising  to  acknowledge  his  sovereignty 
and  to  provide  financial  and  naval  support  in  his 
war  on  Bayezid.  His  invasion  of  Anatolia  in  spring 
1402  culminated  in  Bayezid’s  defeat  and  capture 
at  the  battle  of  Anrara  on  28  July.  Shortly  there- 
after  the  Turks  abandoned  the  siege  of  Constan- 
tinople  and  peace  was  concluded  between  John 
VII  and  Bayezid’s  son,  Süleyman  Çelebi.  Timur 
remained  in  Anatolia  until  spring  1403,  assaulting 
Smyrna  in  Dec.  1402  and  otherwise  reconstituting 
the  traditional  Turkish  beyliks.  During  these 
months,  John  VII  evidently  acknowledged  Ti- 
mur’s  suzerainty,  but  the  khan  did  not  attempt  to 
secure  direct  control  of  Constantinople.  Timur’s 
dismantling  of  Ottoman  Anatolia  and  the  accom- 
panying  succession  strife  among  Bayezid’s  sons 
(1402—13)  allowed  Byz.  some  political  and  mili- 
tary  recovery  in  Thrace  and  Macedonia. 

The  contemporary  Greeks  perceived  Timur  as 
the  tool  of  either  God  or  the  Virgin,  dispatched 
to  Asia  Minor  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  Ba- 
yezid  and  thereby  ending  his  attack  on  Constan- 
tinople.  Later  historians  such  as  Douhas  and 
Chalkokondyles  likewise  tend  to  develop  Timur, 
in  secular  terms,  as  an  essentially  just  antagonist 
of  Bayezid.  Their  political  viewpoint  parallels  that 
of  the  begs,  who  regarded  Bayezid’s  imperial  am- 
bitions  as  unjustified  and  deserving  of  chastise- 
ment. 

lit.  Barker,  Manuel  II  216-51.  M.  AIexandrescu-Ders- 
ca,  La  campagne  de  Timur  en  Anatolie  ( 1 402'j2  (London 


1977).  G.  Dennis,  “Three  Reports  from  Crete  on  the  Sit- 
uation  in  Romania,  1401  —  1402,"  StVen  12  (1970)  243—65. 
Idem,  “The  Byzantine-Turkish  Treaty  of  1403,"  OrChrP 
33  (1967)  72—88.  Schreiner,  Kleinchroniken  2:367—78. 

-S.W.R. 

TIPOUREITOS  (Ttiroú/ceeroç,  “what  is  to  be  found 
where”),  an  “index”  to  the  Basilika  produced 
probably  toward  the  end  of  the  1  ìth  C.  A  judge 
by  the  name  of  Patzes  is  assumed  to  be  the  author. 
To  his  table  of  contents  he  added  countless  ref- 
erences  with  precise  indication  of  their  sources 
and,  in  the  case  of  individual  chapters,  the  actual 
incipit ,  thereby  producing  an  aid  to  the  Basilika 
that,  in  contrast  to  the  Synopsis  Basilicorum, 
could  not  be  employed  independently.  Individual 
scholia  to  the  Basiliha  are  used  in  the  form  of  terse 
comments  and  observations;  moreover,  there  are 
occasional  references  to  Eustathios  Rhomaios  and 
recent  imperial  legislation. 

ed.  M.  Kntou  tou  Patie  Tipoukeitos,  5  vols.,  ed.  C.  Ferrini, 
I.  Mercati  (bks.  1-12 — Rome  1914),  F.  Dölger  (bks.  13- 
23 — Rome  1929),  St.  Hoermann,  E.  Seídl  (bks.  24—60— 
Rome  1943-57)-  -L.B. 

TIRIDATES  THE  GREAT.  See  Trdat  the 

Great. 

TITHE  (Se/caTsía,  Sé/carop,  lit.  “tenth”).  Three 
different  tithes  are  known  in  Byz. 

1.  There  was  the  tithe  on  trade,  that  is,  the 
kommerkion,  and  a  more  specific  tithe  collected 
on  wine  transported  by  sea  to  Constantinople 
(dehateia  oinaron). 

2.  The  tithe  on  land  was  basically  the  rent  that 
the  landowner  collected  from  his  tenants:  1/10  of 
the  gross  product  (morte);  or  a  rent  collected  for 
the  pasture  of  animals — in  reality  paid  by  those 
who  possessed  such  animals  (ennomion  and  more 
specifically  probatoennomion,  choiroennomion,  melis- 
soennomion:  rent  paid  by  those  who  possessed  sheep, 
pigs,  or  beehives). 

3.  In  the  i5th  C.,  under  Ottoman  influence,  a 
new  dehaton  (on  wheat  and  on  wine)  appears  in 
eastern  Macedonia:  a  Byz.  adaptation  of  the  Mus- 
iim  u$r  (10  percent  or  7  percent  of  the  produce, 
N.  Oikonomides,  SüdostF  45  [1986]  7—9). 

lit.  H.F.  Schmid,  “Byzantinisches  Zehntwesen,”  JOB 
6  (1957)  47-110.  N.  Svoronos  in  Lavra  4: 169-71.  Antoniadis- 
Bibicou,  Douanes  102—04.  P-  Lemerle,  “Notes  sur  l'admin- 
istration  byzantine  à  la  veille  de  la  IVe  croisade  d’après 
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deux  documents  inédits  des  archives  de  Lavra,”  REB  19 
(1961)  271.  -N.Ò. 

TITLES.  See  Dignities  and  Titles. 


TITLES,  PURCHASE  OF.  Some  honorific  titles 
as  well  as  active  offices  were  bestowed  by  the 
emperor  on  individuals  who  had  to  pay  a  certain 
amount  of  cash  in  return.  Not  necessarily  simple 
purchases,  these  were  certainly  not  seen  as  signs 
of  corruption.  There  were  three  main  forms  of 
purchase.  (1)  Farming  out  of  offices,  esp.  those 
related  to  fiscal  or  economic  actẃities  (tax  collec- 
tion,  trade  monopolies  such  as  those  of  the  kom- 
merriarioi),  was  a  perennial  practice,  usually  fol- 
lowing  a  public  auction.  (2)  Lifelong  positions  in 
the  civil  administration,  such  as  those  of  notaries 
or  chartoularioi,  positions  in  the  palace  service 
or  in  public  institutions,  and  many  others  were 
considered  strateiai  that  could  be  acquired  di- 
rectly  from  their  actual  holder  and  transmitted  in 
other  ways  (donation,  exchange,  dowry,  etc.).  (3) 
From  the  8th  to  ìith  C.,  several  honorific  titles 
(such  as  spatharios)  were  normally  given  by  the 
emperor  to  individuals  who  paid  in  advance  a 
large  and  variable  amount  of  money  and  receìved 
in  return  the  title  accompanied  by  a  yearly  lifelong 
salary  (roga)  corresponding  to  2.31  to  3.47  per- 
cent  of  the  invested  capital  (the  purchase  of  in- 
creases  of  the  yearly  salary  was  possible  at  much 
more  profitable  rates).  The  purchase  of  ecclesi- 
asdcal  titles  was  censured  as  simony. 

lit.  G.  Kolias,  Amter-  und  Würdenkauf  im  früh-  und  mit- 
lelbymntmischen  Retch  (Athens  1939).  Guilland,  Instilutions 
073-83.  P.  Lemerle,  “ 'Roga’  et  rente  d’état  aux  Xe-XIe 
sièdes,”  REB  25  (1967)  77-100.  -N.O. 

TITULAR  CHURCHES.  The  term  titulus  was 
applied  to  certain  churches  of  Rome  ( titulus  Ana- 
stasiae,  titulus  Pudentis),  probably  originally  to  in- 
dicate  the  owner  of  the  property  that  came  to 
house  the  church.  Although  titular  churches  are 
first  mentioned  only  in  the  4th  C.,  some  of  the 
structures  so  designated  are  believed  to  have  had 
roots  in  the  pre-Constantinian  period,  and  thus 
to  constitute  the  oldest  official  Christian  meeting 
places  of  the  city,  as  archaeological  evidence  sug- 
gests  (SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo;  S.  Martino  ai  Monti). 
Two  synodal  lists  (499,  595),  however,  demon- 


strate  that  the  number  and  identity  of  the  titular 
churches  changed  in  the  course  of  time. 

lit.  J.P.  Kirsch,  Die  römischen  Titelkirchen  im  Allertum 
(Paderborn  1918).  -W.T. 

TITULUS  (Gr.  títâ.oç),  term  of  Roman  law  that 
originally  designated  a  dedicatory  or  honorific 
inscription  on  a  temple,  gravestone,  or  building, 
then  a  notice,  label,  or  title;  in  a  technical  sense, 
it  could  mean  the  item  of  taxation  and  esp.  the 
title  of  ownership  (e.g.,  J.O.  Tjäder,  Die  nichtlite- 
ranschen  lateinischen  Papyri  Italiens,  vol.  2  [Stock- 
holm  1 982]  no.3 1 .1.7,  a.540).  The  term  is  conven- 
tionally  used  by  art  historians  (1)  to  describe 
explanatory  legends  that  accompany  narrative  or 
symbolic  representations  and  (2)  to  indicate  the 
title  of  a  TITULAR  CHURCH. 

lit.  H.  Heumann,  E.  Seclcel,  Handlexikon  zu  den  Quellen 
des  römischen  Rechts  (Jena  1907;  rp.  Graz  1958)  586L  A. 
Berger,  Encyclopedic  Dictionary  of  Roman  Law  (Philadelphia 
*953)  737L  Preisigke,  Wörlerbuch  2:604. 

-A.K.,  W.T.,  A.C. 

TITUS  (Títoç),  bishop  of  Bostra  in  Arabia;  died 
before  378.  Titus  was  bishop  under  Emp.  Julian, 
who  attacked  him  in  a  letter  (ep.41,  ed.  Wright) 
of  1  Aug.  362  concerning  civic  disturbances  in 
Bostra;  he  continued  his  post  as  bishop  under 
Jovian.  In  363  he  took  part  in  a  synod  at  Antioch 
at  which  he  signed  a  letter  accepting  the  homoou- 
sion.  His  major  work  was  a  polemic  in  four  books 
against  Manichaeanism,  written  after  Julian’s 
death.  It  is  wholly  extant  in  a  Syriac  translation; 
the  first  half  survives  also  in  Greek.  Titus  argues 
that  God’s  justice  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
existence  of  evil,  the  latter  being  not  a  substance 
but  the  product  of  human  weakness  and  free  will. 
Manichaean  notions  of  conflict  between  the  Dark 
and  the  Light  and  of  matter  and  evil  are  combat- 
ted  with  ideas  of  divine  providence  and  creation. 
Titus  defends  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Old 
Testament,  while  exposing  in  detail  Manichaean 
interpretations  of  the  Old  Testament  and  inter- 
polations  into  the  New  Testament.  Valuable  for 
its  quotations  and  paraphrases  of  Mani,  Titus’s 
book  was  much  exploited  in  Byzantium.  Byz.  ca- 
tenae  also  preserve  fragments  of  his  commentary 
on  Luke;  his  sermon  on  Epiphany  survives  in 
Syriac  fragments.  The  Oration  on  Palm  Sunday 
attributed  to  Titus  is  spurious. 
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ED.  Contra  Mamchaeos  libn  quatuor  syriace,  ed.  P.A.  de 
Lagarde  (Berlin  1859;  rp.  Hannover  1924).  Titi  Bostrenì 
quae  ex  opere  contra  Manichaeos  .  .  .  seniala  sunt  graece,  ed. 
idem  (Berlin  1859). 

lit.  J.  Sickenberger,  Titus  von  Bostra:  Studien  zu  dessen 
Lukashomilien  (Leipzig  1901).  R.P.  Casey,  “The  Text  of  the 
Anti-Manichaean  Writíngs  of  Títus  of  Bostra  and  Serapion 
of  Thmuis,”  HThR  21  (1928)  97-111.  P.  Nagel,  “Neues 
griechisches  Material  zu  Titus  von  Bostra  (Adversus  Mani- 
chaeos  III  7-29),”  Studia  Bymntina,  voI.  2  (Berlin  1973) 
285-350.  -B.B. 


TMUTORORAN  (rà  Márpa^a),  also  Tmutar- 
akan,  city  on  the  east  side  of  the  Crimean  strait 
of  Kerc,  succeeding  the  ancient  Greek  colony  of 
Hermonassa.  Located  apart  from  the  main  bar- 
barian  routes  in  the  4th  C.,  Hermonassa  suffered 
less  than  Tanais  or  the  cities  of  the  Crimea.  Based 
on  archaeological  data,  S.A.  Pletneva  (in  Keramika, 
infra  63)  divides  the  history  of  medieval  Tmutor- 
okan  into  six  periods:  post-Hunnic  (5th~7th  C.), 
Khazar  (8th-mid-ioth  C.),  Rus’  (mid-ioth—  1  ìth 
C.),  Cuman  (1 2th— mid-i3th  C.),  Tatar  (mid-i3th- 
beginning  of  i4th  C.),  and  Genoese  (i4th— 15Ẅ 
C.).  The  city  flourished  under  Khazar  rule  when 
Saltovo  ware  dominated  Tmutorokan  ceramics. 
The  city  was  governed  by  a  municipal  system,  the 
head  of  which — balihci  (lit.  “fisherman”) — was  ap- 
pointed  by  the  Khazars  (V.  Minorsky,  WZKM  56 
[1960]  131). 

Raided  by  the  Rus’  ca.925  (N.  Golb,  O.  Pritsak, 
Khazarian  Hebrew  Documents  [Ithaca,  N.Y.,  1982] 
139—42),  Tmutorokan  became  a  part  of  the  Kie- 
van  realm  after  965.  At  that  time  ceramic  imports 
decreased  and  dozens  of  Saltovo  workshops  were 
destroyed.  A  Greek  element  was  active  in  1  ìth-C. 
Tmutorokan  (E.  Skrzinskaja,  VizVrem  18  [1961] 
74—84),  and  “Cuman  Tmutorokan”  was  under 
Byz.  administrative  control.  By  the  treaties  of  1169 
and  1192,  Byz.  forbade  the  Genoese  to  use  the 
Tmutorokan  harbor.  The  seal  of  Michael,  “archon 
of  Zichia,  Tmutorokan,  and  Khazaria”  probably 
belonged  to  a  Byz.  governor  of  the  Azov  Sea 
region  rather  than  to  Oleg-Michael,  the  prince  of 
Chernigov,  as  A.  Soloviev  (in  1 1  CEB  [Munich 
1960]  572f)  suggested.  Byz.’s  special  interest  in 
Tmutorokan  can  be  explained  (G.  Litavrin,  Vo- 
prosy  istorii,  no.7  [1972]  39)  by  the  oil  wells  in  the 
area  that  provided  Byz.  with  the  raw  materials  for 
Greek  fire. 

From  the  end  of  the  ìoth  C.  onward,  the  au- 
tocephalous  archbishopric  of  Tmutorokan  and 
Zichia  is  recorded  ( Notitiae  CP,  no.8. 120—21),  and 


as  late  as  the  1230S  the  Hungarian  missionary 
Julian  observed  in  Tmutorokan  a  population  that 
“had  Greek  books  and  priests”  (L.  Bendefy,  Fontes 
authentici  itinera  [z 235-/27^]  Fr.  Iuliani  illustrantes 
[Budapest  1937]  22.6—9).  In  1482  Tmutorokan 
was  taken  by  the  Ottomans. 

lit.  G.  Litavrin,  “A  propos  de  Tmutorokan,”  Bymntion 
35  (1965)  221-34.  A.  Kazhdan,  “Some  Littie  Known  or 
Misinterpreted  Evidence  about  Kievan  Rus'  in  Twelfth- 
Century  Greek  Sources,”  in  Okeanos  344-53.  V.  MoSin, 
“Nikolaj,  episkop  Tmutorokanskij,”  Semtíond  5  (1932)  47- 
62.  Keramika  i  stetío  dreunej  Tmutarakani  (Moscow  1963). 

-O.P. 


TOCCO  (T ókkoi),  an  Italian  family,  originally 
from  Benevento,  which  played  a  prominent  role 
in  the  Ionian  islands  and  despotate  of  Epiros  in 
the  i4th  and  i5th  C.  The  first  member  of  the 
family  to  settle  in  Greece  was  Guglielmo  Tocco 
(died  1335),  who  served  as  governor  of  Kerkyra 
for  the  Angevin  Philip  I  of  Taranto  in  the 
1330S.  In  1357  Robert  of  Taranto  made  Gugliel- 
mo’s  son  Leonardo  I  (died  1375/6)  count  of  Ce- 
phalonia  (Kephalenia)  and  Zante  (Zakynthos). 
Leonardo  extended  his  control  to  Leukas  (1362) 
and  Ithake.  Leonardo’s  two  sons,  Carlo  I  (died 
1429)  and  Leonardo  II  (died  1418/19),  are  the 
heroes  of  the  Chronicle  of  the  Tocco.  Carlo, 
who  was  married  to  Francesca  Acciajuoli, 
daughter  of  Nerio  I  Acciajuoli,  expanded  his  ter- 
ritory  to  the  mainland  by  seizing  Corinth  and 
Megara  in  1395  after  his  father-in-law’s  death  (J. 
Chrysostomides,  Byiantina  7  [1975]  81  —  110).  By 
1408  he  had  conquered  Akarnania  from  the  Al- 
banians.  After  the  death  of  his  uncle  Esau  Buon- 
delmonti  (see  Epiros)  in  1411,  Carlo  succeeded 
him  as  despotes  of  Ioannina  and  in  1416  acquired 
Arta  as  well.  Until  his  death  he  ruled  as  the  last 
true  despotes  of  Epiros,  the  rank  Manuel  II  con- 
ferred  on  him  in  1415.  After  1429  the  despotate, 
a  subject  of  dispute  between  the  illegitimate  sons 
of  Carlo  I  and  his  nephew  Carlo  II,  fell  apart 
again.  Carlo  II  surrendered  Ioannina  to  the  Turks 
in  1430  but  remained  lord  of  Arta  until  he  died 
in  1448.  Arta  felt  in  1449.  By  ca.1460  Carlo’s  son 
Leonardo  III  (died  1494)  retreated  to  the  Ionian 
islands,  the  last  remaining  Christian  territory  in 
Greece,  until  they  were  in  turn  captured  by  the 
Ottomans  in  1479.  (See  genealogical  table.) 

lit.  Nicol,  Epiros  II  165—215.  G.  Schirò,  “Manuele  II 
Paleologo  incorona  Carlo  Tocco  despota  di  Gianina,”  By- 
rnntion  29-30  (1959-60)  209-30.  -A.M.T. 
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THE  TOCCO  FAMILY  IN  THE  IONIAN  ISLANDS  AND  EPIROS 
IN  THE  FOURTEENTH  AND  FIFTEENTH  CENTURIES 

Guglìelmo  Tocco  m.  Margaret  Orsini 


Esau  Buondelmonti, 
despotes  in  Ioannina 


Maddelena  Buondelmonti  m.  Leonardo  I 


r“CaríoI  m.  Francesca,  daughter  of  Leonardo  II  m.  ? 
I  Nerio  I  ACCIAJUOLI 


5  illegitimate  sons 


Maddelena-Theodora 
m.  CONSTANTINE  XI 
PALAIOLOGOS 


Carlo  II  m.  Ramondina  di 
Ventimiglia 

Leonardo  III 


Based  on  Nicol,  Epiros  II  256,  and  Bon,  Morée ýratujue  707. 


TOGA,  Roman  outer  garment,  draped  around 
the  body  in  such  a  way  that  the  right  arm  re- 
mained  free.  The  distinguishing  mark  of  a  Roman 
citizen,  it  did  not  long  survive  the  imperial  ad- 
ministration’s  move  from  Rome  to  Constantino- 
ple.  Ordinary  people  had  come  to  prefer  the 
himation  already  by  the  2nd  C.,  and  wearing  of 
the  toga  was  gradually  restricted  to  specifìc  offi- 
cials  (among  them  senators,  consuls,  and  the  em- 
peror,  and  their  wives  and  mothers)  on  ceremo- 
nial  occasions.  Silk  replaced  the  original  wool  fabric. 
The  color  of  the  toga  was  usually  white,  but  other 
colors  could  indicate  the  higher  rank  of  the  wearer: 
a  trabea  was  purple  or  gold,  while  the  highest 
form  of  toga,  the  toga  picta  or  trabea  triumphalis, 
was  embroidered  with  gold  rosettes  and  even 
scenes,  or  encrusted  with  jewels,  and  had  an  elab- 
orate  border.  The  trabea  triumphalis  was  the  stan- 
dard  costume  for  consuls  openíng  the  games  and 
is  hence  frequently  depicted  on  the  ivory  consular 
diptychs.  The  use  of  the  toga  decreased  with  the 
decline  of  the  consulship,  but  its  border  was  re- 
tained  as  a  separate  imperial  vestment,  already 
referred  to  in  the  6th  C.  as  a  loros  (C.  Albizzati, 
Rivisla  italiana  di  numismatica  35  [1922]  69—92). 

lit.  L.M.  Wilson,  The  Roman  Toga  (Baltimore  1924). 
Delbrück,  Consulardiplychen  43-58.  E.  Piltz,  RBK  3:428-35. 

-N.P.S. 

TOKALI  RILISE.  See  Göreme 

TOKENS  (crépayíÔLa,  “Iittle  sealings”;  Lat.  tes- 
serae)  were  given  to  the  poor  and  exchanged  by 


them  for  food  and  other  necessities  of  life.  Such 
tokens  served  as  counters,  in  the  same  manner 
that  Roman  tokens  allowed  an  official  to  keep 
track  of  and  verify  goods  that  he  disbursed;  unlike 
Roman  practice,  however,  Byz.  tokens  were  not 
used  for  advertising.  They  were  issued  in  lead 
and  copper  and  resemble  lead  seals  both  in  size 
(somewhat  smaller)  and  decoration;  the  planchet, 
however,  exhibits  no  perforation  for  cording  and 
suspensions.  The  great  majority  of  tokens  date 
from  the  1  ìth  C.,  although  there  are  earlier  ref- 
erences  in  literature.  For  example,  in  436,  accord- 
ing  to  a  decree  in  the  Theodosian  Code  (XIV  26.2), 
1 10  modii  of  grain  were  to  be  added  to  the  grain 
supply  of  Alexandria,  and  bread  tickets  (tesserae) 
were  to  be  marked  and  validated  by  the  imperial 
name.  Sphragidia  were  distributed  by  imperial 
command  on  various  holidays,  such  as  22  July,  a 
commemorative  ceremony  of  Leo  VI,  when  to- 
kens  were  given  to  the  poor  and  later  exchanged 
at  a  rate  of  1  1/3  nomisma  per  token  (Oikonomi- 
des.  Listes  2 1 7.33-2 19.3).  Typically  the  obverse 
and  reverse  of  lead  tokens  are  decorated  with  an 
inscription  quoting  Proverbs  19:17:  “He  who  is 
generous  to  the  poor  lends  to  the  Lord.”  The 
same  inscription  appears  on  copper  tokens,  but 
often  on  the  reverse  alone,  leaving  the  obverse 
field  to  be  filled  with  an  effigy  of  the  Virgin, 
Christ,  or  a  saint. 

lit.  J.  Nesbitt,  “Byzantíne  Copper  Tokens,”  in  By z.  Sig- 
illography  67-75.  -J.W.N. 

TOKENS,  PILGRIM.  See  Pilgrim  Tokens. 
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TOMB  (xá$oç).  The  Byz.  vocabulary  for  tomb 
varied:  Nilcetas  Choniates,  besides  taphos,  used 
such  terms  as  theke,  mneme,  sema,  and  soros.  Legal 
texts  (e.g.,  Basil.  59.1,2)  distinguished  between 
taphos  and  mneme;  according  to  the  Synopsis  Basili- 
corum  (Zepos,  Jus  5:559,  note  b),  taphos  was  the 
grave  for  the  burial  of  the  corpse  while  mneme 
was  the  “building”  ( ktisma )  over  it.  The  Basilika 
(59.1.5)  preserved  also  the  ancient  distinction  be- 
tween  familiarioi  tombs  (for  the  individual  and  his 
whole  familia)  and  kleronomiaioi  tombs  (for  the 
individual  and  his  descendants). 

A  tomb  could  take  the  form  of  a  grave  faced 
with  a  slab  or  surmounted  by  a  stele  or  a  cibori- 
um,  a  niche  with  an  arcosolium  and  room  for  a 
sarcophagus,  a  funerary  chapel,  or  mausoleum. 
Early  Byz.  tombs  are  found  singly  or  communally 
in  underground  cemeteries  and  catacombs  or 
in  the  open  air,  often  in  the  context  of  a  marty- 
rion  (Rrautheimer,  ECBArch  5 1  f ).  A  grave  might 
be  surrounded  by  a  barrier  of  stone  or  metal;  its 
stone  plaque  might  bear  an  inscription;  lamps  and 
icons  might  be  set  on  it.  Christopher  of  Myti- 
lene  (ed.  E.  Kurtz,  no.16)  mentions  the  tomb  of 
a  palrikios  Melios  ornamented  with  images  of  his 
secular  and  monastic  life.  Luxurious  tombs  could 
have  small  columns  adorned  with  silver  (Psellos, 
Chron.  2:61,  par. 183.6—7),  probably  supporting  a 
roof  over  the  grave.  The  Holy  Sepulchre  of  Christ 
in  Jerusalem  attracted  special  veneration.  Partic- 
ular  care  was  given  to  the  tombs  of  patron  saints 
such  as  Louras  the  Younger,  Meletios  the 
Younger,  and  Athanasios  of  Athos,  and  church 
founders  such  as  Isaac  Romnenos  and  Theodore 
Metochites  (0.  Hjort,  DOP  33  [1979]  24gf).  In 
Christian  metaphor  the  tomb  was  a  symbol  of 
death,  of  sinful  life,  of  the  body  imprisoning  the 
soul;  pagan  shrines  were  also  called  tombs. 

lit.  Koukoules,  Bios  4:198-203.  Pazaras,  Anaglyphes 
sarkophagoi.  -A.K.,  L.Ph.B. 

TOMIS  (Tópuç),  ancient  city  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  Black  Sea,  near  Constança.  A  flourishing  city 
in  the  4th-6th  C.,  Tomis  preserved  its  ancient 
town  plan  (A.  Rädulescu  et  al.,  Pontica  6  [1973] 
350).  The  tomb  of  a  yicarius  of  Odessos,  dating 
from  ca.500,  implies  that  at  that  time  Tomis  be- 
longed  to  the  bishopric  of  Odessos  (I.  Barnea, 
SCIV  8  [1957]  347—52).  In  late  antiquity  Tomis 
was  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  the 


province  of  Scythia  Minor  ( Cod.Just .  I  3.35.2). 
Two  large  basilicas  of  the  5th— 6th  C.  have  been 
discovered.  Justinian  I  rebuilt  the  fortifications, 
and  the  city  withstood  a  siege  by  the  Avars  in  599. 
Thereafter  its  history  is  obscure  for  some  centu- 
ries.  By  the  ìoth  C.  it  appears,  with  the  name 
Konstantia,  as  a  station  on  the  route  of  ships  of 
Rus’  to  Constantinople  ( De  adm.  imp.  9.99)  and 
was  probably  then  in  Bulgarian  hands.  The  iden- 
tification  of  Konstantia  with  both  late  antique 
Constantiana  and  Konstanteia,  a  stronghold  on 
the  Danube  (Skyl.  301.2-3),  remains  questionable 
(E.  Popescu,  BZ  66  [1973]  359-82;  I.  Barnea, 
SCIV  25  [1974]  427-29).  In  971  Konstantia  sur- 
rendered  to  John  I  Tzimiskes.  In  1201/2  it  was 
captured  by  Kalojan  and  by  the  mid-i5th  C.  was 
under  Ottoman  rule.  In  antiquity  Tomis  was  noted 
for  the  export  of  grain,  but  by  the  I4th-i5th  C. 
Vicina  and  Chilia  filled  this  role.  Rock-cut  chapels 
at  Basarabi,  15  miles  west  of  Tomis,  contain  graf- 
fiti  of  the  ìoth-i  ìth  C.  in  runic  characters  as  well 
as  in  Glagolitic,  Cyrillic,  Greek,  and  possibly  Arabic 
script. 

lit.  I.  Barnea,  §.  §tefânescu,  Bimnlini ,  Români  yi  Bulgari 
la  Dunärea  de  jos  (Bucharest  1971).  I.  Barnea,  “Byzantin- 
ische  Bleisiegel  aus  Rumänien,”  Byrantina  13.1  (1985)  298- 
300.  -R.B.,  A.K, 

TOMISLAV,  ìoth-C.  prince  of  Croatia.  Accord- 
ing  to  D.  Farlati  (Illyricum  sacrum  [Venice  1751] 
3:84),  Tomislav  reigned  20  years,  until  ca.940;  F. 
Sisic  (Prwijest  Hruala  [Zagreb  1925]  40if)  prefers 
the  dates  910—28.  Tomislav  enlarged  the  borders 
of  Croatia,  uniting  Pannonian  and  Dalmatian 
Croatia,  and  ca.925  accepted  the  title  of  king. 
Constantine  VII  described  a  Croatian  army  that 
was  able  to  muster  60,000  horses,  100,000  foot 
soldiers,  and  about  180  ships  (Deadm.  imp.,  31.71  — 
74),  probably  referring  to  the  time  of  Tomislav’s 
reign.  Along  with  Michael  ViSevi6  of  Zachlumia, 
Tomislav  sought  and  received  papal  support  at 
the  Council  of  Spalato  (Split)  in  924.  When  the 
Byz.-Serbian  alliance  was  routed  by  Symeon  of 
Bulgaria  ca.924,  the  Bulgarian  threat  hung  over 
Croatia;  the  Bulgarian  invasion  ca.926  was  re- 
pulsed,  however.  Zlatarski  ( infra )  suggests  that  this 
success  accounted  for  a  broad  anti-Bulgarian  co- 
alition  of  Croatia,  Zachlumia,  and  Serbia  under 
Byz.  control  and  that  Tomislav  was  granted  the 
title  of  anthypatos.  In  any  case  the  peace  treaty 
with  Bulgaria  was  signed,  with  the  help  of  Pope 
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John  X,  before  Symeon’s  death.  After  TomisIav 
died  the  role  of  Croatia  declined,  and  Serbia  un- 
der  Caslav  assumed  the  leading  role  in  the  area. 

Goldstein  ( infra ),  who  has  cridcally  reconsidered 
the  scanty  data  about  Tomislav’s  reign,  has  tried 
to  show  that  there  is  no  reason  to  call  Tomislav 
the  first  king  of  Croatia  and  that  the  word  rex  in 
John  X’s  epistle  was  not  an  official  title  but  only 
a  polite  expression. 

LIT.  Zlatarski,  Ist.  1.2:477-79.  R.  Jenkins  in  De  adm.  imp. 
2:996.  I.  Goldstein,  “O  Tomislavu  i  njcgovom  dobu  ”  Radovi 
Instituta  z a  hrvatsku  pouijest  18  (1985)  23-55.  -A.K. 

1 

TOMOS  (tó/ìoç,  from  ré/ct'w,  “to  cut”),  term  that 
designated  in  antiquity  a  “page”  (J.  Schmidt,  RhM 
47  [1892]  326)  or  a  section  of  a  roll.  Photios 
used  it  often  for  a  division  (chapter)  of  a  book,  as 
a  synonym  for  logos  or  biblos.  The  word  is  em- 
ployed  in  the  same  sense  for  headings  in  MS 
editions,  e.g.,  “The  third  tomos  of  the  reign  of 
Isaac  Angelos”  in  the  history  of  Niketas  Choni- 
ates.  The  term  could  also  be  used  for  codex-books 
and  esp.  for  documents  (register,  decree,  chryso- 
bull),  frequently  of  ecclesiastical  character,  e.g., 
the  Tomos  of  Union  of  920.  Circa  1339-40  the 
monks  of  Athos  issued  the  Tomos  hagioreitikos  in 
defense  of  the  hesychasts;  the  Council  of  1351 
also  formulated  its  decision  in  a  tomos.  Metaphor- 
ically  the  word  denotes  the  Virgin,  as,  for  ex- 
ample,  “the  tomos  of  a  new  mystery”  in  the  second 
homily  on  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  (PG  96:6926) 
that  is  ascribed  tojohn  of  Damascus,  but  probably 
was  written  by  Theodore  of  Stoudios  (C.  van  de 
Vorst,  BZ  23  [1914—20]  128—32). 

lit.  B.  Atsalos,  1.0.  terminologie  du  livre-manuscril  à  l’époque 
byiantine  (ThessaIonike  1971)  150-61.  -A.K. 

TOMOS  OF  UNION  (tó/aoç  évẃaem<;),  a  docu- 
ment  that  formulated  the  decision  of  the  local 
council  of  Constantinople  of  g20,  convened  to 
settle  the  conflict  between  the  partisans  of  Patr. 
Euthymios  and  Nicholas  I  Mystikos  (see  under 
Constantinople,  Councils  of).  Solemnly  pro- 
claimed  on  g  July  g20,  the  Tomos  attempted  to 
terminate  the  long  dispute  over  the  tetragamy 
of  Leo  VI  by  completely  banning  a  fourth  mar- 
riage  and  restricting  the  third  marriage  (with  the 
penalty  of  four  to  five  years’  deprivation  of  com- 
munion).  The  statement  satisfied  the  Euthymians, 
and  later  Arethas  of  Caesarea  claimed  to  have 


coauthored  the  Tomos  with  Romanos  I  Leka- 
penos  ( Scripta  minora  1:229-30).  By  920,  since  Leo 
VI  had  been  dead  for  eight  years,  the  core  of  the 
confiict  was  no  longer  the  fourth  marriage  but 
the  validity  of  episcopal  appointments — whether 
the  nominees  of  Euthymios  or  of  Nicholas  were 
rightfully  entitled  to  their  sees.  The  latter  ques- 
tion  was  not  mentioned  in  the  Tomos,  but  since 
Euthymios  had  died  in  917  and  Nicholas,  after  a 
short  period  of  disfavor,  gained  the  support  of 
the  basileopator  Romanos,  his  partisans  evidently 
had  the  upper  hand.  Absent  from  the  first  pre- 
served  version  of  the  Tomos,  dated  ca.930,  Eu- 
thymios’s  name  appears  only  in  a  later  version, 
ca.1000.  The  Tomos  signified  not  only  the  unifi- 
cation  of  the  Byz.  church,  very  important  for  a 
government  that  was  at  war  with  Bulgaria,  but 
also  the  restoration  of  the  alliance  with  Rome, 
since  the  papal  representatives  approved  of  the 
Council  of  920. 

lit.  RegPatr,  fasc.  2,  no.669.  L.  Westerink  in  Nicholas  I, 
Lelters  (Washington,  D.C.,  1973)  xxiv-vi.  -A.K. 

TONDRAKITES  (Arm.  T'ondrakec'i),  Armenian 
sect  taking  its  name  from  the  district  of  T'ondrak 
north  of  Lake  Van.  The  founder  of  the  sect, 
Smbat  of  Zarehawan,  lived  in  the  mid-gth  C.  The 
sect  spread  rapidly  to  Hark'  and  Vaspurakan  and 
other  districts,  penetradng  all  levels  of  society. 
The  Tondrakite  communities  were  generally  de- 
stroyed  by  the  end  of  the  1  ìth  C.,  though  isolated 
groups  may  have  survived  as  late  as  the  ìgth. 

The  extreme  Iconoclasm  characterizing  the 
Tondrakites  and  their  rejection  of  ecclesiastical 
authority  and  the  sacraments  suggest  the  influ- 
ence  of  the  later  Byz.  (Neo-)PAULiciANS  with  whom 
Gregory  Magistros  ( Letters ,  p.  161)  explicitly 
idendfied  them.  Nevertheless,  the  Adoptianist 
Christology  set  out  in  their  manual,  the  Key  of 
Trulh,  and  tlieir  worship  of  their  leaders  as  “Cîn  isLs” 
links  them  rather  to  primidve  Armenian  Pauli- 
cianism. 

lit.  F.C.  Conybeare,  The  Key  of  Truth  (Oxford  1898). 
Garsoian,  Paulician  Heresy,  esp.  98—102,  152—67.  Eadem, 
“L’abjuration  du  moine  Nil  de  Calabre,”  BS  35  (1974)  12- 
27.  ‘  "  -N.G.G. 

TONSURE  ( Kovpá ),  the  ritual  of  cutting  the  hair 
by  which  a  lay  person  was  admitted  to  the  mo- 
nastic  or  clerical  state.  Although  the  custom  was 
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not  prescribed  by  any  canon,  it  was  practiced  as 
early  as  the  4th  C.  in  the  Pachomian  monaster- 
ies,  where  it  was  prohibited  to  cut  off  hair  without 
the  permission  of  a  superior.  In  the  same  century 
it  is  attested  as  a  preliminary  act  to  the  admission 
to  clerical  status:  St.  Euthymios  the  Great  is  said 
(by  a  later  author,  Cyril  of  Skythopolis)  to  have 
been  tonsured  when  he  was  ordained  anagnostes 
in  Melitene  ca.379.  In  the  gth  C.  tonsuring  reg- 
ularly  accompanied  the  taking  of  monastic  vows, 
for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  eparch  Kyros  in 
441.  A  Justinianic  novel  of  535  (nov.5.2.i)  or- 
dered  that  a  layman  receive  “the  tonsure  and  the 
habit  ( stole )”  after  a  three-year  novitiate  (see  Nov- 
ice).  Canon  33  of  the  Council  in  Trullo  forbade 
those  who  had  not  been  tonsured  to  preach  from 
the  ambo. 

The  actual  procedure  of  tonsuring  varied. 
Pseudo-Sophronios  (PG  87:39850)  prescribes  a 
circular  shaving  of  the  hair  in  imitation  of  Christ’s 
crown;  hair  might  also  be  cut  so  as  to  form  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  Another  form,  the  so-called 
tonsura  more  Orientalium  S.  Pauli  (cf.  Bede,  PL 
95:172)  consisted  of  a  complete  shaving  of  the 
head  in  imitation  of  St.  Paul’s  baldness.  The  term 
apokarsis  was  also  used:  according  to  pseudo- 
Dionysios  the  Areopagite  (PG  3:536^)  the  apokar- 
sis  indicated  “a  pure  life.”  Another  term  for  the 
tonsure  was  epìhouris,  but  the  difference  between 
epikouris  and  apokarsis  is  obscure. 

lit.  H.  Leciercq,  DACL  15:2430—35.  A.S.  Alẃisatos,  “He 
koura  ton  klerikon  kai  monachon  kata  to  kanonikon  di- 
kaion  tes  Orthodoxou  ekklesias,”  EEBS  23  (1953)  233-39. 
Konidares,  Nomike  theorese  108-11.  Panagiotakos,  Dikaion 
4gf,  79-88.  -A.M.T.,  A.K. 

TOOLS  AND  HOUSEHOLD  FITTINGS  of  the 

Byz.  period  continued  the  forms  and  functions  of 
Roman  examples  but  are  less  well  known  as  a 
body.  Many  tools  for  stoneworking,  metalworr, 
and  woodworking,  as  well  as  agricultural  im- 
plements,  were  made  of  iron,  although  some 
were  of  bronze.  Sets  of  agricultural  and  carpentry 
tools — containing  spades,  hocs,  axes,  punches, 
chisels,  and  files — were  found  in  the  7th-C.  ship- 
wreck  at  Yassi  Ada  off  Asia  Minor.  Excavations 
at,  for  example,  Corinth  and  Sardis  have  yielded 
others  as  well  as  domestic  tools  for  kitchen  use 
and  spinning.  Lists  of  surgical  instruments  (see 
Surgery)  survive  from  the  6th  to  1  ìth  C.,  but  few 
extant  examples  have  been  identified. 


Excavations  have  produced  varied  examples  of 
household  fittings  from  the  4th  to  i3th  C.  Bronze 
and  iron  furnishings  include  lighting  fìxtures, 
iron  stool  frames,  feet,  knobs,  handles,  and  other 
attachments  esp.  for  chests,  locks,  and  keys.  Solid 
silver  and  bronze  tripod  tables  survive  from  the 
4th  to  7th  C.  Written  texts  refer  to  (solid)  bronze 
fountains  with  animal  figures  in  the  Great  Palace, 
Constantinople,  in  the  gth  C.  ( TheophCont  141.20— 
21;  327.4-5).  A  set  of  bronze  kitchen  utensils 
with  caldrons,  pitcher,  baking  pan,  and  jug  was 
found  in  the  Yassi  Ada  shipwreck,  and  many  loose 
bronze  casseroles,  kettles,  ladles,  and  ewers  have 
been  found  in  Egypt.  Large  numbers  of  house- 
hold  utensils  were  excavated  at  Sardis  in  the  Byz. 
shops  where  they  had  been  on  sale  when  the  city 
was  destroyed  in  the  early  7th  C.  Archaeologists 
have  unearthed  a  set  of  three  bronze  kettles  (one 
inscribed)  and  jug  of  the  ìoth— 1  ìth  C.  at  Corinth 
in  addition  to  other  metal  vessels.  Household 
utensils  and  plate  were  also  made  of  silver,  ce- 
ramic,  and  glass. 

lit.  G.F.  Bass,  F.H.  van  Doorninck,  Jr.,  Yassi  Ada:  A 
Seventh-Century  Bymntine  Shipuireck,  vol.  1  (College  Station, 
Tex.,  1982)  231-73.  G.R.  Davidson,  Connth  XII.  The  Minor 
Objects  (Princeton  1952).  J.C.  Waldbaum,  Melalworh  from 
Sardis  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1983).  J.S.  Crawford,  The  Byz- 
antine  Shops  at  Sardis  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1990).  J.  Strzy- 
gowski,  Hoptische  Kunst  (Vienna  1904)  253-303,  307-12. 
A.  Guillou,  “Outils  et  travail  dans  les  Balkans  du  XIIIe  au 
XlXe  siècle,”  RESEE  19  (1981)  443-49.  -M.M.M. 


TOPARCHA  GOTHICUS,  conventional  title  of 
an  anonymous  work,  three  fragments  of  which 
C.B.  Hase  published  in  1819.  The  fragments  de- 
scribe  journeys  of  a  (possibly  Byz.)  commander  in 
the  Dnieper  and  Danube  regions  and  his  confron- 
tations  with  barbarians;  among  others  is  men- 
tioned  “the  ruler  to  the  north  of  the  Istros  [Dan- 
ube],”  in  whom  many  scholars  have  seen  the  prince 
of  Kiev.  The  text  is  obscure  and  incoherent;  nei- 
ther  its  topographical  and  chronological  data  nor 
its  astronomical  observations  permit  a  convincing 
solution  concerning  the  place  and  date  of  its  com- 
position.  §evcenko  ( infra )  put  forth  serious  argu- 
ments  demonstrating  that  Toparcha  Gothicus  was  a 
forgery  by  Hase,  but  the  majority  of  East  Euro- 
pean  scholars  have  not  accepted  his  hypothesis. 

ed.  Die  Fragmente  des  Toparcha  Goticus  ( Anonymtis  Tauri- 
cus)  aus  dem  10.  Jahrhundert,  ed.  F.  Westberg  (St.  Petersburg 
1901;  rp.  Leipzig  1975). 
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lit.  Vasil’evskij,  Trudy  2.1:136—213.  I.  Sevíenko,  “The 
Date  and  Author  of  the  So-called  Fragments  of  Toparcha 
Gothicus,”  DOP  2s  (1971)  115—88.  I.  Bozilov,  “Hase’s  An- 
onym  and  Ihor  Sevcenko’s  Hypothesis,”  BBulg  5  (1978) 
245—59.  A.N.  Sacharov,  “Vostocnyj  pochod  SvjatosIava  i 
‘Zapiska  greceskogo  toparcha,’  ”  Istorija  SSSR  (1982)  no.3, 
86-103.  -A.K. 


TOPARCHES  (TOTrápxvs),  term  that  in  Hellen- 
istic  and  Roman  texts  designated  a  medium-ranked 
official  administering  a  district  (E.  Riessling,  RE 
2.R.  6  [1937]  1716).  Justinian  I,  in  novel  128.21, 
understood  toparchai  as  local  magistrates  in  a  broad 
sense,  including  both  military  and  civil  authorities. 
The  term  was  eventually  equated  with  king:  a 
6th-C.  historian  (Malal.  23 1 .9)  speaks  of  a  toparches 
of  the  Jews;  Prokopios  ( Wars  2.12.8)  calls  Abgar 
toparches  of  Edessa.  The  term  reappeared  in  the 
ìoth— i3th  C.  as  a  nontechnical  word  designating 
independent  rulers  (of  Sicily,  Crete,  Bulgaria,  etc.) 
as  well  as  Byz.  governors,  who  normally  enjoyed 
relative  independence.  Kekaumenos  dwells  at 
length  on  the  relations  between  a  Byz.  general 
and  the  neighboring  toparches.  Cheynet  (infra)  as- 
sumes  that  by  the  1 2th  C.  some  topoteretai  were 
identified  as  toparchaì,  that  is,  they  became  more 
independent;  he  interprets  this  as  a  sign  of  ad- 
ministrative  disintegration.  The  attribution  of  the 
title  of  toparches  to  the  author  of  the  so-called 
Toparcha  gothicus  is  arbitrary,  since  the  term 
is  not  employed  in  the  text  (M.  Nystazopoulou, 
BCH  86  [1962]  321-26). 

lit.  J.-C.  Cheynet,  “Toparque  et  topotérètes  à  la  fin  du 
1  ìe  siècìe,”  REB  42  (1984)  215-24.  -A.K. 


TOPONYMICS,  the  study  of  place  names,  en- 
compassing  inhabited  and  uninhabited  sites  as 
well  as  rivers,  mountains,  valleys,  islands,  etc.  The 
etymology  of  toponyms  can  reflect  social  and  eco- 
nomic  reladons  (Ph.  Malingoudis,  EtBalh  21  [1985] 
no.  1,  87-91)  but  has  been  primarily  used  to  dem- 
onstrate  continuity  or  change  in  ethnic  substrata: 
the  most  obvious  examples  are  the  penetration 
into  Greek  place  names  of  Frankish  roots  (O. 
Markl,  Ortsnamen  Griechenlands  in  “fränkischer"  Zeit 
[Graz-Cologne  1966])  and  esp.  roots  of  Slavic 
origin — some  of  the  latter  appear  as  far  east  as 
Bithynia  (Ph.  Malingoudis,  Hellenika  31  [1979] 
494—96).  Other  problems  in  toponymics  include 
the  spread  of  Greek  and  Latin  place  names  be- 


yond  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  and  the  occur- 
rence  of  Greek  toponyms  in  southern  Italy.  Thus 
the  Byz.  gave  the  name  Hagia  Agathe  to  an  op- 
pidum  (fortress)  in  the  tourma  of  Salines  (Calabria) 
when  they  founded  a  town  and  bishopric  there 
(A.  Guillou,  La  Tkéotokos  de  Hagia-Agathè  [ Oppido ] 
[Vatican  1972]  i8f).  Such  renamings  are  evidently 
linked  to  ethnic  movements,  although  they  can 
rarely  define  the  degree  of  assimilation.  Less  evi- 
dent  are  those  changes  not  caused  by  the  settle- 
ment  of  newcomers.  In  the  transition  from  late 
Roman  to  Byz.  society,  changes  occurred  in  local 
nomenclature;  sometimes  these  shifts  had  political 
causes  (conferring  an  emperor’s  name  upon  a  city, 
as  in  the  cases  of  Justiniana  Prima  and  Constan- 
tinople)  or  religious  exp!anations  (renaming  a  city 
in  honor  of  a  saint).  In  other  cases,  changes  of 
name  (e.g.,  from  Rolossai  to  Chonai)  lack  an  ob- 
vious  rationale.  Names  of  rivers  and  mountains 
seem  to  be  less  subject  to  change  than  those  of 
cities  or  villages  and  may  often  be  derived  from 
pre-Roman  nomenclature. 

lit.  L.  Zgusta,  KleinasialLv.hr  Ortsnamen  (Heidelberg  1984). 
D.  Georgacas,  The  Names  for  the  Asia  Minor  Peninsula  (Hei- 
delberg  1971).  O.  Kronsteiner,  “Rückläufiges  Verzeichnis 
der  slawischen  Ortsnamen  in  Griechenland,”  Osterreichische 
Namenforschung  7  (1979)  3—24.  J.  Zaimov,  Zaselvane  na 
bûlgarshite  slayjane  na  Balkanskija  poluostror  (Sofia  1 967).  A. 
Bryer,  “The  Treatment  of  Byzantine  Place-Names,”  BMGS 
9  (1984—85)  20g— 14.  M.  Vasmer,  Die  Slaven  in  Griechenland 
(Berlin  1941;  rp.  Leipzig  1970).  — A.K. 

TOPOTERETES  (ro7roTr)pr)T7jç).  In  5th— 6th-C. 
Egypt,  the  topoteretes  was  a  deputy  of  the  doux. 
The  term  seems  to  have  fallen  into  disuse  there- 
after,  but  appears  again  in  the  taktika  of  the 
9th— ìoth  C.,  in  the  De  ceremoniis,  and  on  seals;  at 
that  time  it  designated  a  lieutenant  of  the  com- 
manders  of  tagmata,  themes,  or  the  navy.  His 
functions  were  military:  in  theory  he  commanded 
a  unit  of  15  banda  (Dennis,  Military  Treatises 
252.136).  In  an  enigmatic  passage  of  Kekaumenos 
(Kek.  188.1-2)  topoteretes  is  contrasted  with  stra- 
tegos,  but  his  functions  are  not  defined.  Circa 
1 100,  topoteretai  were  in  charge  of  small  districts 
and  fortresses;  J.-C.  Cheynet  (REB  42  [1984]  222— 
24)  suggests  that  topoteretai  acquired  some  inde- 
pendence  when  the  administrative  system  of  the 
empire  was  disorganized.  In  the  i5th  C.  topoteretai 
were  patriarchal  representatives  in  metropolitan 
sees  outside  the  empire  (Cyprus,  Ankyra,  Niko- 
medeia,  etc.). 
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lit.  Bury,  Adm.  System  52L  G.  Litavrin  in  Kek.  453f.  C. 
Kunderewicz,  “Les  topotérètes  dans  les  novel!es  dejusti- 
nien  et  dans  l’Egypte  byzantine,”  Journa/  of  Juristic  Papyrol- 
°gy  ‘4  (1962)  33~5°-  ~A  K- 

TORCELLO.  On  this  island  in  the  Venetian  la- 
goon  are  two  adjoining  churches,  the  cathedral  of 
S.  Maria  Assunta  and  S.  Fosca.  S.  Fosca  is  a  Byz. 
building  type:  a  modified  Greek-cross  octagon, 
with  a  plan  that  accommodates  the  Western  lit- 
urgy.  S.  Maria  Assunta  is  a  Latin  basilica,  deco- 
rated  with  mosaics  closely  related  to  some  in  S. 
Marco  in  Venice.  Preserved  images  include  the 
Virgin  Hodegetria  and  standing  apostles  in  the 
main  apse,  a  seated  Pantohrator  with  angels  and 
saints  in  the  right  minor  apse,  and  a  Last  Judg- 
ment  on  the  inner  west  wall.  Stylistic  analysis 
reveals  at  least  two  medieval  phases  (mid-  or  late 
ìith  and  i2th  C.)  and  the  participation  of  Byz. 
craftsmen.  More  precise  attributions  are  disputed. 
Andreescu,  for  one,  attributes  the  Hodegetria  to 
a  Byz.  mosaicist  working  around  1185.  On  the 
lower  wall  of  the  main  apse  are  fragmentary  fres- 
coes,  also  ascribed  to  a  Byz.  master,  dated  to  the 
late  ìoth  or  early  1  ìth  C. 

lit.  I.  Andreescu,  “Torcello,”  DOP  26  (1972)  183-223; 
30  (1976)  245-341  [title  varies].  Krautheimer,  ECBArch 
405L  R.  Polacco,  La  Cattedrale  di  Torcello  (Venice  1984). 

-D.K. 

TORNESE  (It.,  also  tornesello,  from  Fr.  toumois), 
the  name  given  to  the  deniers  of  base  silver  struck 
by  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours  prior  to  the 
annexation  of  Touraine  by  Philip  Augustus  in 
1206.  Subsequently  deniers  tournois,  with  their 
characteristic  type  of  a  “castle”  (châtel  tournois), 
became  one  of  the  chief  coinages  of  the  French 
crown  and  the  basis  of  the  main  French  system 
of  account.  Imitations  of  them  were  issued  on  a 
vast  scale  by  several  of  the  Frankish  states  in 
Greece  between  the  mid-t3th  and  mid-i4th  C., 
so  that  the  name  came  by  extension  to  be  applied 
to  several  denominations  of  low-grade  billon  coins 
of  much  the  same  value  minted  at  Venice,  in  the 
Aegean  area,  and  at  Constantinople  itself,  though 
the  Greek  name  for  them  is  unknown.  At  Con- 
stantinople  in  the  1330S  8  tornesi  were  reckoned 
to  the  basilihon  and  96  to  the  hyperpyron;  and 
a  century  later  the  account  book  of  Badoer  (1436- 
40)  shows  the  stauraton,  the  standard  silver  coin 
then  in  use,  as  worth  96  tornesi. 


lit.  G.  Schiumberger,  Numismatiçue  de  l’Orient  latin  (Paris 
1878;  rp.  Graz  1954)  308-11,  321.  Grierson,  Byz.  Coins 
279-81,  298,  3 1 7T  Hendy,  Economy  534f.  -Ph.G. 

TORNIRIOS  (T oppiRtoç,  also  T oppÍRîjç,  fem. 
T opvLKÍva),  a  noble  family  of  Armenian  or  Geor- 
gian  origin.  According  to  Constantine  VII  ( De 
adm.  ìmp.  43.55—60),  Abu  Ghanim  (Apoganem), 
brother  of  a  prince  of  Tarön,  was  brought  to  Byz. 
and  granted  the  title  of  protospatharios  in  the  early 
ìoth  C.;  Abu  Ghanim’s  son  Tornikios  came  to 
Constantinople  later  and  received  the  rank  of 
palrihios.  A  marginal  note  on  Paris,  B.N.  gr.  2009, 
explains  that  he  was  Nicholas  Tornikios’s  father; 
Nicholas  can  perhaps  be  identified  with  the  Ni- 
cholas  Tornikios  who,  with  Leo  Tornikios,  sup- 
ported  Constantine  VII  in  945.  Their  relationship 
with  John  Tornikios  is  unclear:  John,  a  vassal  of 
David  of  Tayk'/Tao,  settled  eventually  as  a  monk 
on  Athos  but  later  served  Basil  II  as  diplomat  and 
general;  in  g7g  he  won  the  decisive  victory  over 
Bardas  Srleros.  John  mastered  both  Armenian 
and  Georgian:  he  erected  a  stone  cross  with  an 
Armenian  inscription  near  Karin  (Theodosiou- 
polis)  (Adontz,  Études  309)  and  promoted  the 
copying  of  Georgian  MSS  (P.  Peeters,  AB  50  [1932] 
358-71).  John’s  relatives  served  Byz.  as  military 
commanders;  some  took  the  name  of  John’s 
brother  Varazvaíe.  In  the  Hermitage  is  a  seal  of 
the  strategos  Tornikios  Varazvace;  a  certain  Var- 
azvace,  whom  Skylitzes  (Skyl.  403.33)  called  Iberos 
(Georgian?),  was  governor  of  Edessa  ca.1038; 
Rontoleon  Tornikios  served  as  katepano  of  Italy 
in  1017;  J.-C.  Cheynet  ( BS  42  [1981]  197—202) 
suggested  that  Leo  Tornikios  was  domestikos  of  the 
West  as  well  (see  Tornihios,  Leo). 

From  the  i2th  C.  onward  the  Tornikioi  were 
predominantly  civil  functionaries:  Demetrios,  lo- 
gothetes  tou  dromou  in  the  late  i2th  C.;  his  son 
Constantine,  logothetes  after  his  father’s  death 
(ca.  1201).  Constantine’s  son  Demetrios  (died 
ca.  1252)  was  mesaion  in  Nicaea,  and  his  son  Con- 
stantine  sehastokrator\  John  Tornikios,  governor  of 
the  Thrakesian  theme  in  1258,  may  have  been 
the  brother  of  the  sebaslohrator  Constantine.  The 
Tornikioi  intermarried  with  many  noble  families 
including  the  Palaiologoi  and  played  important 
roles  in  the  ì^th  C.:  Demetrios  Tornikios  Palaio- 
logos  was  megas  droungarios  tes  viglas ;  Andronikos 
(monastic  name  Antonios)  Tornikios  Palaiologos 
was  parahoimomenos ;  Michael  Tornikios  was  megas 
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konostaulos.  B.  Schmalzbauer’s  hypothesis  that  a 
Slavicized  branch  of  the  family  existed  ca.  1356 
(allegedly  Tornikios  Rodosthlabos  was  kephale  of 
Serres)  is  based  on  a  misreading  of  the  name 
(Esphig.  159).  The  family  produced  several  i2th- 
C.  literati:  Euthymios  Tornikios  and  two  named 
George  (see  Tornirios,  Euthymios  and  Torni- 
kios,  George).  Maria  Tornikina  Romnene  Ak- 
ropolitissa,  possibly  the  sebastokrator  Constantine’s 
niece,  is  represented  on  the  icon  of  the  Virgin 
Hodegetria  in  the  Tret’jakov  Gallery  (Moscow). 

lit.  Kazhdan,  Arm.  47-57.  G.  Schmalzbauer,  “Die  Tor- 
nikioi  in  der  Palaiologenzeit,’’yÖfi  18  (1969)  1 15-35. 

-A.K. 

TORNIRIOS,  EUTHYMIOS,  ecclesiastical  offi- 
cial  and  writer;  died  Epiros  after  1222.  Son  of  the 
logothetes  tou  dromou  Demetrios  Tornirios,  he 
served  as  deacon  in  1191.  His  preserved  works 
are  dated  predominantly  in  1200—05,  although 
they  include  a  poem  dedicated  to  Isaac  II  (Pa- 
padopoulos-Kerameus,  Noctes  Petr.  i88f).  Torni- 
kios’s  rhetorical  works  are  very  conventional,  esp. 
his  panegyric  of  Alexios  III,  which  describes  the 
revolt  of  John  Komnenos  the  Fat.  Tornikios  men- 
tions  an  expedition  of  Alexios  against  the  Bulgar- 
ians,  but  the  data  are  too  vague  to  identify  it. 
Tornikios’s  monody  for  his  father  is  more  per- 
sonal,  describing  both  family  characteristics  and, 
tenderly,  Demetrios’s  death.  His  monodies  for 
Demetrios  and  for  Euthymios  Malares  are  full 
of  respect  for  the  eloquence  of  the  deceased,  but 
this  respect  is  expressed  by  clichés:  the  honey- 
dripping  tongue  of  Malakes  (p.78.21-22),  the  fire- 
breathing  tongue  of  Demetrios  (p. 94. 23— 24). 

ed.  J.  Darrouzès,  “Les  discours  d’Euthyme  Tornikès,” 
REB  26  (1968)  53—1 17. 

ut.  Darrouzès,  “Notes”  149-55.  — A.K. 

TORNIRIOS,  GEORGE,  writer;  according  to 
Darrouzès,  born  between  1110  and  1120,  died 
1156/7  (according  to  Browning,  died  in  1166/7). 
Tornikios’s  mother  was  apparently  the  niece  of 
Theophylartos  of  Ohrid.  Tornikios  made  a  ca- 
reer  in  Constantinople  as  didashalos  of  the  Psalms 
and  Gospels;  in  1 153—55  he  occupied  the  post  of 
hypomnematographos  (second  to  the  chartophylax )  in 
the  patriarchal  chancellery;  in  1155  he  was  elected 
metropolitan  of  Ephesus.  His  letters  addressed  to 
various  secular  and  ecclesiastical  administrators 


are  important  primarily  for  prosopographical  in- 
formation,  because  their  content  is  conventional 
(e.g.,  ep.21  complains  about  the  people  of  Ephe- 
sus  who  are  wilder  than  leopards  and  more 
treacherous  than  foxes).  Tornikios’s  eulogy  of  Anna 
Komnene  presents  a  portrait  of  the  princess  and 
her  desire  for  education.  In  a  letter  to  the  pope 
(written  at  the  command  of  Manuel  I),  he  de- 
fended  the  idea  of  a  Union  of  the  Churches  to 
be  achieved  on  the  basis  of  the  primacy  of  Con- 
stantinople.  Unlike  Michael  Italiros,  Tornikios 
was  first  and  foremost  a  theologian;  in  his  system 
of  imagery,  biblical  borrowings  are  much  more 
abundant  than  classical  references. 

ed.  J.  Darrouzès,  Georges  et  Dèmètrios  Tomikès,  Lettres  et 
discours  (Paris  1970). 

lit.  Browning,  “Patriarchal  School”  34-37.  -A.K. 

TORNIRIOS,  GEORGE,  magistros  ton  rheloron  in 
the  1 190S.  He  has  been  confused  by  some  scholars 
with  his  mid-i2th-C.  homonym;  also  his  speech 
to  Isaac  II  was  wrongly  dated  to  the  end  of  1186 
(approximately  at  the  same  time  as  the  discourses 
of  John  Syropoulos  and  Sergios  Kolybas).  Be- 
cause  these  speeches  provide  unique  information 
about  the  Byz.  relationship  with  Bulgaria  and 
Serbia,  several  events  have  consequently  been  mis- 
dated  (the  conflict  between  Peter  of  Bulgaria 
and  Asen  I,  the  marriage  of  Stefan  the  First- 
crowned  to  Eudokia,  daughter  of  Alexios  III). 
The  date  of  ca.  1 193  suggested  by  M.  Bachmann 
(Die  Rede  des  Johannes  Syropoulos  an  den  Kaiser  Isaak 
II.  Angelos  [Munich  1935]  96,  n.4)  for  the  speech 
has  been  confirmed  by  later  investigation.  Torni- 
kios’s  speech  of  1192  to  Patr.  George  II  Xiphilinos 
(1 191—98)  is  still  unpublished. 

ed.  Regel,  Fontes  254-80. 

lit.  Browning,  “Patriarchal  School”  37L  Darrouzès, 
“Notes”  163-67.  A.  Kazhdan,  “La  date  de  la  rupture  entre 
Pierre  et  Asen  (vers  1193),”  Bymntion  35  (1965)  167-74. 
J.L.  van  Dieten,  “Das  genaue  Datunr.  dcr  Rcdc  dcs  Ccgì  gio» 
Tornikes  an  Isaak  II.  Angelos,”  ByzF  3  (1968)  1 14-16. 

-A.K. 

TORNIRIOS,  LEO,  nephew  of  Constantine  IX; 
born  Adrianople,  died  after  1047.  He  was  patrihios 
and  strategos  of  Melitene  according  to  Attaleiates, 
governor  of  Iberia  according  to  Psellos.  The  lat- 
ter  describes  Tornikios  as  short,  crafty,  proud, 
and  ambitious.  Initially  honored  by  Constantine, 
he  became  devoted  to  the  emperor’s  sister  Eupre- 
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pia,  who  opposed  her  brother.  During  Tornikios’s 
governorship,  his  Macedonian  supporters  at- 
tempted  a  revolt  in  his  name.  Recalled  to  Con- 
stantinople,  he  was  made  a  monk,  but  allowed 
personal  freedom.  On  14  Sept.  1047  he  fled  to 
Adrianople,  where  his  Macedonian  supporters 
(including  John  Vatatzes,  a  man  of  heroic 
strength,  says  Psellos)  rallied  around  appeals  against 
Constantine’s  misgovernment.  When  Tornikios’s 
forces  reached  Constantinople,  a  motley  force  at- 
tempted  to  defend  a  moat  outside  the  city  wall; 
after  they  were  driven  within  the  gates,  panic 
spread  among  the  defenders.  With  the  walls  and 
gates  abandoned,  Tornikios  might  have  taken  the 
city,  but  lacked  resolution.  That  night,  Constan- 
tine  reinforced  the  defenses;  Tornikios’s  men, 
repelled,  began  to  desert.  Tornikios  was  forced 
to  lift  the  siege  and  withdraw  westward.  An  attack 
on  Rhaidestos  proved  vain,  and  many  of  his  sup- 
porters  abandoned  him.  Drawn  from  his  refuge 
in  a  church  at  Boulgarophygon,  he  was  blinded 
in  Constantinople  at  Christmas  1047,  along  with 
Vatatzes. 

lit.  Adontz,  Eludes  251-56.  J.  Lefort,  “Rhétorique  et 
politique:  Trois  discours  de  Jean  Mauropous  en  1047,”  TM 
6(1976)280-82.  -C.M.B. 

T'OROS  I.  See  Rubenids. 

T'OROS  II  (OeóÔùJpoç),  prince  of  Armenian  Cili- 
cia  (1145?— 68).  Youngest  son  of  Prínce  Leo  I, 
T'oros  was  taken  prisoner  with  his  entire  family 
by  Emp.  John  II  Romnenos  in  1 138  and  educated 
at  Constantinople.  He  escaped  and  returned  to 
Cilicia  in  mysterious  circumstances  ca.  1145.  He 
rallied  the  local  Armenian  nobles,  retook  the  Ru- 
benid  seat  of  Anazarbos,  and  collaborated  with 
the  Latin  principalities  of  Edessa  and  Antioch. 
T'oros  routed  the  Byz.  army  sent  against  him  in 
1152  as  well  as  the  Seljuks  allied  with  the  empire, 
and  he  raided  as  far  as  Cappadocia  in  1154.  In 
1158,  however,  he  was  overcome  by  the  campaign 
led  by  Manuel  I  Romnenos  in  person,  was  forced 
to  recognize  Manuel  as  his  overlord,  and  received 
from  him  the  title  of  sebastos.  Despite  his  submis- 
sion  and  occasional  friction  with  Byz.  authorities 
in  the  region,  T'oros  continued  to  play  an  active 
political  role  until  his  death.  It  was  he  who  suc- 
cessfully  consolidated  the  control  of  the  Rubenids 
in  Cilicia. 


The  Armenian  historian  Vahram  of  Edessa  ( 1 3th 
C.)  relates  that  in  Constantinople  T'oros  married 
a  “Greek  princess.”  This  evidence  is  questionable. 
He  was  later  married  to  Isabella,  daughter  of 
Joscelin  II,  Count  of  Edessa;  their  daughter  (the 
name  is  unknown)  married  Isaac,  the  basileus  of 
Cyprus. 

lit.  Der  Nersessian,  “Cilician  Armenia”  637-42. 

-N.G.G. 

TORQUE  (p.avLÚKLov,  aTpenTÓç),  a  form  of  neck 
ring  or  collar.  Probably  of  Scandinavian  origin,  it 
may  first  have  served  to  shield  the  neck  and  could 
be  made  of  bronze,  silver,  or  gold.  In  the  Byz. 
era  maniahia  were  worn  by  slaves  (PG  65:104^, 
86:4446)  and  kings  (e.g.,  the  king  of  India;  Malal. 
457. i3— 20)  alike.  It  was  also  a  sign  of  military 
rank;  in  Philotheos  (Oikonomides,  Listes  91.7,  93.4, 
127.19)  it  is  an  insigne  awarded  to  the  kandidatos, 
spatharokandidatos,  and  protospatharios.  The  torque 
is  depicted  in  the  Rossano  Gospels  (fol.8v)  where 
it  is  worn  by  the  officers  flanking  Pilate.  It  is  also 
represented  in  images  of  certain  military  saints, 
for  example,  Sergios  and  Bakchos  on  a  7th-C.  (?) 
icon  (Weitzmann,  Sinai  Icons,  no.Bg);  these  torques 
are  gold  set  with  cabochon  gems.  According  to 
their  vita,  their  gold  maniakia  were  removed  when 
the  saints  were  deprived  of  military  rank  (AB  14 
[•^95]  380.24.-25).  A  member  of  the  imperial 
bodyguard  wears  one  in  the  Justinian  mosaic  at 
S.  Vitale,  Ravenna.  After  the  6th  C.  the  form 
consists  of  a  loose  necklace  joined  at  the  front  by 
a  medallion.  The  shape  may  have  influenced  gold 
nechlaces,  the  chief  ornament  of  which  consisted 
of  coins  or  medallions.  From  the  time  of  Julian 
onward  several  usurpers  were  proclaimed  em- 
perors  by  setting  a  maniakion  on  their  head  as  a 
form  of  crown.  This  custom  seems  to  have  dis- 
appeared  after  the  6th  C. 

lit.  K.  Wessel,  RBK  3:417-20,  473.  Treitinger,  Katser- 
idee  20-22.  DOC  3.1 : 1 22 f.  O.M.  Dalton,  “A  Byzantine  Silver 
Treasure  from  the  District  of  Rerynia,  Cyprus,  now  Pre- 
served  in  the  British  Museum,”  Archaeologia  57  (1900)  159- 
62.  '  -S.D.C.,  N.P.S. 

TORTURE,  the  intentional  infliction  of  severe 
pain,  was  applied  in  Byz.  as  corporal  punishment 
(see  Penalties),  to  elicit  confession  or  testimony, 
to  extort  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  to  take  ven- 
geance  on  an  enemy,  and  as  a  means  of  trial  by 
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ORDEAL.  In  the  early  Christian  centuries  martyrs 
were  often  tortured  in  a  vain  attempt  to  force 
them  to  recant  their  faith.  The  Ecloga  speaks 
often  of  flogging  ( typtein )  as  punishment,  although 
less  frequently  than  mutilation.  Torture,  some- 
times  combined  with  exile,  was  imposed  for  theft, 
sexual  crimes,  or  misdemeanors.  The  Farmer’s 
Law  prescribes  flogging  (sometimes  12,  30,  or 
even  100  blows)  primarily  for  stealing  Iivestock  or 
grain  and  for  arson,  but  also  for  using  false  mea- 
sures  of  grain  and  wine  (par.70).  Disobeying  the 
rules  governing  commercial  transactions  also  was 
punished  by  scourging,  according  to  the  Book  of 
the  Eparch. 

Another  reason  for  torture  was  the  refusal  to 
pay  taxes  or  a  fine.  A  4th-C.  historian  (Amm.Marc. 
22:16.23)  reports  that  Egyptians  were  proud  of 
the  scars  they  bore  for  not  paying  taxes,  and 
Nicholas  IV  Mouzalon  described  how  on  Cy- 
prus  the  peasants  in  arrears  were  bound  together 
with  hungry  dogs  in  order  to  extort  their  pay- 
ments  (F.  Dölger,  BZ  35  [1935]  14).  A  detailed 
description  of  torture  is  found  in  the  vita  of  St. 
Antony  the  Younger:  when  he  did  not  return 
money  to  the  treasury,  the  epi  ton  deeseon  Stephen 
gave  him  50  heavy  blows  with  a  whip;  the  punish- 
ment  took  place  in  Stephen’s  house.  The  govern- 
ment  also  applied  torture  to  religious  dissidents: 
hagiographers  present  frequent  cases,  and  a  i4th- 
C.  historian  states  that  the  opponents  of  Union 
of  the  Churches  suffered  from  confiscation,  ex- 
ile,  imprisonment,  blinding,  mutilation,  and  flog- 
ging  (Greg.  1:127.15-17).  -A.K. 

TOTILA  (TourtAaç;  on  coins,  Baduila),  Ostro- 
gothic  king  (from  autumn  541);  born  after  511, 
died  near  Busta  Gallorum  June/July  552.  Off- 
spring  of  a  Gothic  aristocratic  family,  the  young 
Totila  commanded  the  garrison  in  Trevisium,  in 
northern  Italy,  when  Ostrogothic  affairs  were  in 
disarray  following  the  capture  of  Vitiges.  Totila 
was  ready  to  negotiate  with  the  Byz.,  but  the  Goths 
elected  him  king  “so  that  he  might  gain  power 
over  the  Italiotai”  (Prokopios,  Wars  7: 1 .26).  Totila 
acted  with  great  efficiency  and  readily  attracted 
coloni  and  slaves  to  his  army;  many  estates  of 
Roman  landowners  were  confiscated  and  con- 
ferred  on  Goths;  the  hatred  of  Totila  expressed 
by  churchmen,  including  Pope  Gregory  I,  sug- 
gests  that  Totila  was  hostile  toward  the  Roman 


church.  Wolfram  ( infra )  distinguishes  three  phases 
of  the  war: 

1.  FirstPhase  (541-43).  Totila  established  Gothic 
power  in  the  north  with  the  victory  at  Faenza  and 
moved  to  the  south,  occupying  Naples,  where 
anti-imperial  sentiments  were  strong. 

2.  Second  Phase  (543—50).  After  assuring  the 
neutrality  of  the  Franks,  Totila  besieged  and  took 
Rome  (17  Dec.  546).  He  left  the  city  when  it 
turned  out  that  its  possession  was  no  guarantee 
of  success  in  negotiations  with  Constantinople, 
then — after  Belisarios  retreated — again  besieged 
and  captured  it  on  16  Jan.  550;  in  May  he  even 
encroached  upon  Sicily. 

3.  Third  Phase  (550-52).  Germanos  and  then 
Narses  led  an  expedition  to  Italy.  Totila’s  at- 
tempts  to  wage  war  outside  Italy  (Kerkyra,  Epiros, 
Sardinia,  and  Corsica)  failed.  At  Busta  Gallorum 
Totila  was  defeated;  wounded,  he  died  near  the 
battlefield. 

lit.  Wolfram,  Goths  353-61.  Burns,  Ostro-Goths  210-14. 
Z.  Udal’cova,  Ilalija  i  Vizantija  v  VI  veke  (Moscow  1959) 
334—414.  Stein,  Histoire  2:567—602.  -W.E.K.,  A.K. 


TOULDOS  (roûASoç  or  rov\Sov,  from  late  Lat. 
tuldum),  a  term  first  used  in  the  6th  C.  to  denote 
the  army’s  supply  train.  In  the  Strategikon  of  Maur- 
ice  ( Strat .  Maunk.,  bk.5)  the  touldos,  under  a  sepa- 
rate  commander,  includes  the  army’s  nonmilitary 
personnel,  pack  animals,  reserve  horses,  and  fru- 
gal  provisions  for  food  and  shelter.  Similar  notes 
on  the  composition  of  the  touldos  are  found  in  the 
ìoth-C.  strategira.  They  too  emphasize  frugal- 
ity  for  the  sake  of  the  army’s  mobility,  since  most 
daily  needs,  food,  fodder,  or  wood,  could  be  col- 
lected  by  foraging  parties.  Specially  assigned  units 
guarded  the  touldos  while  the  army  marched  or 
fought,  and  it  was  kept  well  inside  the  camp  at 
night. 

Imperial  expeditions  took  iavisn  suppiies  (De 
cer.  455-81),  but  experienced  soldiers  warned  of 
the  disorganization  and  danger  brought  on  by  an 
overly  large  supply  train,  such  as  befell  Manuel  I 
Romnenos  at  Myriorephalon  in  1 176.  A  special 
transport  corps,  the  Optimatoi,  was  created  in 
the  8th  C.  to  attend  to  the  supply  train  and  look 
after  the  imperial  baggage  if  the  emperor  were 
on  campaign  (Haldon,  Praetorians  223—27). 

lit.  A.  Dain,  “  ‘Touldos’  et  ‘Touldon’  dans  les  traités 
militaires,"  AIPHOS  10  [=  Mélanges  HennGrégoire  2]  (1950) 
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161—69.  Dagron-Mihäescu,  Guérilla  186-89.  Hendy,  Econ- 
omy  272—75,  304-15.  -E.M. 

TOUPHA  ( Tov<i>a ,  also  Tov<f>íov),  tuft  of  hair  from 
exotic  animals  used  to  decorate  the  helmets  of 
cavalrymen  and  imperial  crowns.  The  Strategikon 
of  Maurice  ( Strat.Maurik .  1.2.10,  12B.4)  refers  to 
small  touphai  atop  helmets;  the  passage  is  repeated 
in  the  Taktika  ofLeo  VI  (6.2).  According  to  Rosmas 
Indikopleustes  (Kosm.  Ind.  11.5),  officers  orna- 
mented  their  horses  and  standards  with  the  so- 
called  touphai  made  from  the  tail  hairs  of  the 
Indian  yak  (agriobous);  this  toupha  remained  stiff 
and  did  not  bend. 

The  crown  (or  helmet?)  on  the  equestrian  statue 
of  Justinian  I  in  the  Augustaion  (P.  Lehmann, 
ArtB  41  [1959]  39.57;  cf.  C.  Mango,  ibid.  351-58) 
was  surmounted  by  a  toupha;  when  it  fell  off  in 
the  gth  C.,  it  was  replaced  by  a  daring  master 
roofer  ( skalotes )  who  from  the  roof  of  Hagia  So- 
phia  shot  a  cord  attached  to  an  arrow  and  then 
walked  along  the  tightrope  to  reach  the  statue; 
Emp.  Theophilos  rewarded  him  with  100  nomis- 
mata  (Leo  Gramm.  227.3—1 1).  Clavijo  (ed.  Lopez 
Estrada  44.19—20)  described  the  toupha  on  this 
statue  as  so  big  it  resembled  a  peacock’s  ta.il. 

The  term  was  subsequently  extended  to  denote 
the  headgear  itself:  thus  Constantine  VII  ( De  cer. 
188.10)  equated  touphai  with  tiaras,  as  did  Tzetzes 
( Hisl .  8.297—301),  adding  that  this  kind  of  typha 
surmounted  the  equestrian  statue  of  Justinian.  A 
i2th-C.  historian  (Zon.  3:566.16—567.2)  says  that 
toupha  was  a  vernacular  word  for  tiara;  he  derives 
it  from  the  verb  typhoomai,  meaning  “to  be  filled 
with  insane  arrogance.” 

lit.  Piltz,  Kamelaukion  49,  57.  Janin,  CP  byz.  74.  DOC  3.1: 
129E  -A.K. 

TOURROI  (Toûp/cot),  Greek  rendering  of  the 
name  of  the  nomadic  people  Tür(ü)k.  Chinese 
sources  designate  this  people  as  Tukiu;  thanks  to 
the  contemporary  Byz.  term  Tourkoi,  it  becomes 
clear  that  they  were  the  Turks  who  founded  a 
vast  empire  extending  between  the  Chinese  and 
the  Persian  frontier  in  the  6th  C.  Later  the  Byz. 
gave  the  name  Tourkoi  to  several  peoples  origi- 
nating  primarily  from  Central  Asia  such  as  the 
Khazars,  the  Hungarians  and  their  offshoot,  the 
Vardariotai,  etc.  From  the  late  1  ìth  C.  onward 
the  Byz.  used  the  term  for  the  Seljurs,  for  the 


Anatolian  emirates,  and  finally  for  the  Ottomans. 
In  the  last  three  cases  the  term  is  used  alterna- 
tively  with  the  archaic  Persai. 

lit.  Moravcsik,  fíymnlmolurcica  2:320—27.  -E.A.Z. 

TOURROPOULOI  (TovpKÓirov\oi,  lit.  “sons  of 
Turks”),  a  body  of  Turkish  soldiers  in  Byz.  ser- 
vice,  or,  later,  any  body  of  lightly  armed  horse- 
men.  The  term  passed  into  Latin  sources  as  a 
loanword,  turcupler.  This  kind  of  light  cavalry 
existed  in  some  Latin  states  of  the  Levant,  such 
as  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  and  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem 
(cf.  J.L.  Lamonte,  Feudal  Monarchy  in  the  Latin 
Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  1100  to  1291  [Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1932]  136,  160-63). 

lit.  Moravcsik,  Bymntinoturaca  2:3276.  P.  Wittek,  “Ya- 
zijioghlu  'AlT  on  the  Christian  Turks  of  the  Dobruja,” 
BSOAS  14  (1952)  639—68.  -E.A.Z. 

TOURMA  (Toúppa  or  rovppa),  term  for  a  mili- 
tary  detachment,  in  use  (along  with  droungos) 
from  the  beginning  of  the  8th  C.,  replacing  the 
meros  and  moira  listed  in  the  Strategihon  of  Maurice. 
According  to  the  Taktika  of  Leo  VI,  the  tourma 
consìsted  of  3,000  men  and  three  tourmai  made 
up  a  theme,  but  reality  differed  from  these  stan- 
dardized  figures.  According  to  Constantine  VII 
Porphyrogennetos,  each  theme  consisted  of  two 
to  four  tourmai  (Ahrweiler,  “Administration”  80, 
n.5),  while  that  of  Optimaton  was  not  divided 
into  tourmai  or  droungoi.  As  part  of  a  theme, 
tourma  acquired  the  meaning  of  an  administradve 
unit.  The  commander  of  a  tourma  was  a  tour- 
marches;  the  tourma  could  be  administered  by  an 
ek  prosopou  (Ivir.  1,  no.10.13,  29  [a.996]).  As  the 
designation  of  a  district,  the  word  was  still  used 
in  an  act  of  1193  (MM  6: 1 25.2). 

lit.  Haldon,  Praetormns  210-12.  -A.K. 

TOURMARCHES  (Touppápg tjç),  a  military  com- 
mander,  described  in  the  ìoth-C.  military  tract 
On  Shirmishing  (De  velitatione)  as  the  first  assis- 
tant  of  the  strategos.  In  the  writings  of  a  gth-C. 
historian  (Theoph.  378.28—29),  Christopher,  the 
tourmarches  of  Thrakesion,  acts  independently;  he 
was  reportedly  sent  with  300  soldiers  to  Cherson 
by  Justinian  II  in  71 1/12.  On  seals  the  tourmarches 
has  the  title  of  spatharokandidatos,  kandida- 
tos,  or  spatharios  (Laurent,  Méd.  Vat.,  nos.  149- 
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51).  It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  tourmarches 
commanded  a  tourma  and  held  fiscal  and  judicial 
authority  over  the  population  in  his  region.  The 
term  is  not  mentioned  irf  the  latest  of  the  taktika, 
that  of  Escurial  in  971—75,  but  it  appears  in  the 
table  of  contents  of  the  work  of  a  mid-iith-C. 
military  writer  (Kek.  656,  par.  86),  and  there  were 
tourmarchai  in  South  Italy  in  the  first  half  of  the 
1  ìth  C.  It  is  unclear  whether  it  was  used  after  the 
1  ìth  C.  The  term  also  designated  commanders  of 
naval  units  and  of  littoral  districts. 

lit.  Bury,  Adm.  System  4 1  f.  Ahrweiier,  Mer  83-85.  Fal- 
kenhausen ,  Dominazione  117-20.  -A.K. 


TOURN AMENT.  See  Sports. 

TOYS  AND  GAMES.  Toys  (àfJvpfjLara)  were  sim- 
ple  and  predominantly  made  by  children  them- 
selves;  as  the  vita  of  Nikephoros  of  Medikion 
reports  (F.  Halkin,  AB  78  [1960]  401,  par.1.1— 2), 
infants  “compose”  (a  hapax  is  used — hompostolou- 
sin)  their  toys  of  “unshaped  matter.”  Sand,  clay, 
bones,  sticks,  and  rags  provided  necessary  mate- 
rials:  insects  and  plants  were  also  employed  as 
toys.  A  floor  mosaic  in  the  Great  Palace  ( Great 
Palace,  ist  Report,  pl.29)  shows  children  aping  cir- 
cus  games,  wheeling  spoked  disks  around  simu- 
lated  metae.  They  also  wrestled,  played  leapfrog, 
and  pushed  each  other  on  swings  (Galavaris,  Li- 
turgical  Homilies  165—70).  Board  games,  dice — esp. 
knucklebones  ( astragaloi ) — and  balls  ( sphairai )  were 
popular  with  boys;  dice  were  played  for  money, 
not  only  by  children.  Girls,  who  stayed  mostly 
indoors,  preferred  dolls,  ninia  (TheophCont  90.23). 
Some  children’s  games  imitated  important  events 
or  ceremonies,  such  as  the  liturgy  (T.  Nissen  BZ 
38  [1938]  36 ìf;  PG  25.ccxxiv  AB),  exorcisms  (PG 
82:1384^0),  horse  races,  or  battles.  In  popular 
perception,  athyrma  was  a  symbol  of  instability  and 
of  frivolous  conduct,  and  hagiographers  stressed 
that  their  heroes  avoided  playful  behavior.  (See 
also  Games,  Board.) 

lit.  Koukoules,  Bios  1.1:161-84.  M.  KuryIowicz,  “Das 
Glückspiel  im  römischen  Reich,”  ZSavRom  102  (1985)  197— 
200.  L.Y.  Rahmani,  “Finds  from  a  Sixth  to  Seventh  Cen- 
turies  Site  near  Gaza:  I,  The  Toys,”  ÌEJ  31  (1981)  72-80. 

-A.K.,  A.C. 

TRABEA  TRIUMPHALIS.  See  Toga. 


TRACHY  (vóp.Lcrp.a  rpa\v,  pl.  trachea),  Greek 
term  for  the  type  of  concave  Byz.  coin  (struck 
iith-i4th  C.)  that  numismatists  formerly  ancl 
incorrectly  described  as  scyphate.  Because  an- 
other  standard  name  existed  for  the  gold  coins 
(hyperpyra),  the  term  trachy  was  normally  limited 
to  coins  of  electrum  and  billon  (later  copper),  with 
either  the  context  or  some  further  descriptive 
term  indicating  which  was  meant  in  any  particular 
case.  The  word  means  basically  “rough”  or  “un- 
even”  and  was  apparently  applied  to  the  concave 
coins  in  the  sense  of  “not  flat.” 

LiT.  Hendy,  Coinage  29-31.  -Ph.G. 

TRACTATUS  DE  CREDITIS,  a  legal  treadse 
probably  written  in  the  middle  of  the  ìith  C. 
Perhaps  occasioned  by  an  actual  legal  case,  its  aim 
was  the  demonstration  that  creditors  not  safe- 
guarded  by  a  pignus  are  equal  to  each  other  (i.e., 
have  the  same  position).  Other  questions  regard- 
ing  loans  and,  in  an  extended  sense,  claims  are 
handled  in  textbook  form,  esp.  the  order  of  pre- 
cedence  of  competing  creditors  who  have  each 
received  a  pignus.  The  Basìhha  with  its  scholia  as 
well  perhaps  as  the  paraphrase  of  the  Institutes  by 
the  6th-C.  jurist  Theophilos  (3.14)  and  the  Peira 
(6.2)  are  used  as  sources.  Michael  Psellos  made 
the  Tractatus  de  creditis  the  basis  of  verses  890-920 
of  his  Synopsis  legum.  Zachariä  doubted,  probably 
incorrectly,  that  a  section  that  follows  the  Tractatus 
(both  in  the  independent  transmission  and  in  the 
24th  paratitlon  of  the  Prochiron  auctum),  which 
concerns  exceptions  to  the  rule  “unus  testis  nullus 
testis”  that  are  valid  in  cases  of  donations,  belongs 
to  the  same  treatise. 

ed.  Zepos,Jus  7:346-54.  -L.B. 

TRADE.  See  Commerce  and  Trade. 

TRADE  TREATIES.  Trade  clauses  in  treaties 
between  Byz.  and  other  states  normally  regulated 
the  place  and  terms  of  the  exchange  of  merchan- 
dise,  often  gave  privileges  (such  as  duty  exemp- 
tions)  to  the  merchants,  and  sometimes  gave  the 
merchants  of  other  states  quarters  in  Constanti- 
nople  or  other  cities.  Such  commercial  clauses 
were  sometimes  ínserted  in  general  treaties.  The 
peace  treaty  with  Persia,  in  562,  stated  that  all 
exchange  of  merchandise  should  take  place  at 
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specific  trade  stations  (probably  Nisibis,  Kalli- 
nikos,  and  Doubios  [Duin]),  and  that  Saracen  and 
other  merchants  should  also  trade  only  in  Nisibis 
and  Dara.  The  treaty  of  907  with  Rus’  (see  Trea- 
ties,  Russo-Byzantine)  stipulated  that  Rus’  mer- 
chants  in  Constantinople  would  stay  in  St.  Mamas, 
receive  supplies  for  six  months,  and  trade  without 
paying  duties.  In  969,  a  treaty  with  the  emirate 
of  Aleppo  included  a  clause  that  regulated  the 
payment  of  duties  at  the  frontier  and  the  move- 
ment  of  caravans  of  merchants.  Krum’s  peace 
embassy  in  812  included  clauses  regulating  com- 
merce  (Theoph.  497.24-26).  There  was  also  a 
trade  treaty  between  Michael  VIII  Palaiologos 
and  the  Egyptian  sultan  Kaläwün,  as  part  of  a 
peace  agreement  (M.  Canard,  Bymntion  10  [1935] 
669—80). 

The  most  famous  commercial  treaties  are  those 
the  Byz.  concluded  with  Italian  maritime  cities, 
starting  with  the  treaty  of  992  with  Venice,  and 
continuing  with  the  treaties  and  privileges  granted 
by  the  Komnenian  emperors  after  1082,  and  then 
by  the  Angeloi  and  the  Palaiologoi  to  Venice,  Pisa, 
and  Genoa.  The  treaties  gave  the  merchants  of 
these  cities  free  access  to  various  Byz.  marlcets, 
reduced  or  abolished  the  kommerkion  on  the 
transactions  of  their  merchants,  and  granted  their 
merchants  residential  quarters  and  extraterrito- 
rial  rights.  These  were  full-fledged  trade  treaties, 
in  the  sense  that  their  primary  focus  was  on  com- 
merce. 

lit.  A.A.  Vasiliev,  “The  Second  Russian  Attack  on  Con- 
stantinople,”  DOP  6  (1951)  219-23.  M.  Canard,  Histoire  de 
la  Dynaslìe  des  H’amdanides  de  Jazlra  et  de  Syrie,  vol.  1  (Paris 
1 95 1 )  835!.  R.-J.  Lilie,  Handel  und  Polilik  zwischen  dem  by- 
mntinischen  Reich  und  den  italienischen  Kommunen  Venedig, 
Pisa  und  Genua  in  der  Epoche  der  Komnenen  und  der  Angeloi 
(Amsterdam  1984).  -A.L. 


TRADITIO  LEGIS  (Lat.  “transmission  of  the  law”), 
the  modern  title  for  a  group  of  4th-i3th-C.  com- 
positions,  predominantly  Roman,  showing  Christ 
holding  a  scroll  and  flanked  by  Peter  and/or 
Paul.  The  Traditio  legis  emerges  just  after  the 
edict  of  toleration  of  Christians  in  the  early  ^th 
C.,  and  draws  heavily  on  imperial  imagery.  The 
earliest  version,  found  on  “Passion”  sarcophagi, 
shows  Christ  on  the  mount  of  Paradise,  his  right 
arm  raised  in  a  gesture  of  address  and  his  Ieft 
holding  an  open  scroll,  as  Peter  approaches  from 
his  right  and  Paul  acclaims  him  on  his  left.  This 


version,  chosen  ca.370  for  the  apses  of  St.  Peter’s 
(Buddensieg,  infra,  fig.  1 3)  and  S.  Costanza  in  Rome, 
was  revered  later  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  an  image 
of  Peter’s  primacy.  Its  initial  meaning  was  prob- 
ably  apolitical,  conflating  Christ’s  eschatological 
appearance  as  a  lawgiver  with  his  post-Passion 
appearances  (see  Appearances  of  Christ  after 
the  Passjon)  as  victor  over  death.  A  similar  inter- 
pretation  can  be  assigned  to  the  variant  version 
on  the  Junius  Bassus  sarcophagus  (Volbach,  Early 
Christian  Art,  fig.42)  showing  Christ  enthroned 
like  a  lawgiving  emperor  above  a  personification 
of  the  Heavens.  A  third  image,  with  Christ  seated 
in  a  neutral  setting  giving  a  closed  scroll  to  Paul, 
survives  on  sarcophagi  in  Ravenna.  Sometimes 
interpreted  as  an  anti-Roman  variant  of  the  com- 
positions  described  above,  it  is  regarded  by  Schu- 
macher  (infra)  as  an  independent,  probably  Con- 
stantinopolitan,  image  showing  the  transmission 
of  the  Gospels  to  the  Gentiles. 

lit.  T.  Buddensieg,  “Le  coffret  en  ivoire  de  Pola,  Saint- 
Pierre  et  la  Lateran,”  CahArch  10  (1959)  157-200.  W.N. 
Schumacher,  “  ‘Dominus  Legem  Dat,’ ”  RQ  54  (1959)  1- 
39-  — A.W.C. 

TRAGEDY  shared  the  fate  of  the  theater  and 
drama,  which  declined  in  imperial  Rome.  Trag- 
edy  was  no  longer  produced  as  a  theatrical  per- 
formance;  rather  the  author  or  an  actor  read  the 
entire  text  to  an  assembled  audience.  This  pro- 
cedure  was  familiar  to  Ambrose  and  Augustine, 
who  stressed  that  the  actor  ( hypohrites )  sang  or 
declaimed  tragedies  on  the  stage  (H.A.  Kelly, 
Traditio  35  [1979]  35,  42).  Classical  tragedies  were 
still  known  in  the  4th-6th  C.,  and  quotations  from 
them  have  been  found  in  provincial  inscriptions, 
such  as  one  from  6th-C.  Apollonia,  Epiros  (Al. 
Cameron,  ClRev  81  [1967]  134).  Tragedies  con- 
tinued  to  be  written,  and  the  Souda  mentions  a 
“tragodia”  by  a  certain  Timotheos  of  Gaza  ad- 
dressed  to  Emp.  Anastasios  I;  it  was  devoted, 
however,  to  the  theme  of  the  chrysargyron, 
which  makes  it  questionable  that  the  work  was  a 
genuine  play.  The  Byz.  of  the  7th— loth  C.  lost 
interest  in  tragedy;  sporadic  quotations  appear  in 
certain  authors,  e.g.,  Ignatios  the  Deacon  (R. 
Browning,  REGr  81  [1968]  401  —  10),  but  Photios, 
for  example,  ignored  the  great  classical  tragedians 
in  his  Bibliotheca.  Interest  revived  in  the  ìith  C. 
when  Psellos  produced  a  comparison  of  Euripides 
and  George  of  Pisidja;  probably  in  the  nth  or 
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i2th  C.  was  written  an  anonymous  treatise  on 
tragedy  that  has  survived  jn  MS  Oxford,  Bodl., 
Barocci  131.  Simultaneously  began  the  transmis- 
sion  of  the  plays  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides,  which  culminated  in  the  work  of  De- 
metrios  Trirlinios,  who  prepared  the  corpus  of 
extant  ancient  tragedies.  The  word  “tragedy,” 
however,  lost  its  classical  meaning;  the  vernacular 
tragoudi  and  its  derivadves  denoted  popular  songs 
without  any  connection  to  the  theater. 

lit.  Christ,  Literatur  2.2:9586  R.  Browning,  “A  Byz- 
antine  Treatise  on  Tragedy,”  in  Geras:  Studies  Presented  to 
George  Thomson  (Prague  1963),  with  add.  by  J.  Gluckner, 
Byiantion  38  (1968)  267-72.  -A.K. 

TRAGOS  (lit.  “he-goat”),  typikon  for  Mt.  Athos 
drafted  by  the  Stoudite  monk  Euthymios  and 
signed  by  John  I  Tzimiskes  between  970  and  972. 
Its  name  derives  from  the  thick  goatskin  parch- 
ment  on  which  the  original  document  is  written. 
It  bears  the  signatures  of  the  protos  of  Athos 
and  56  monks  and  is  still  preserved  in  the  Prota- 
ton  archives  at  Karyes.  This  first  rule  for  Athonite 
monks  was  composed  at  a  time  of  tension  between 
independent  groups  of  anchorites  and  the  new 
roinobia  on  the  Holy  Mountain,  as  exemplified 
in  the  recently  founded  Great  Lavra  of  Athanasios 
(963).  The  typikon  confirmed  the  rights  of  hegou- 
menoi ,  thus  ensuring  the  future  predominance  of 
cenobitic  monasdcism  on  Athos  but,  at  the  same 
time,  protected  the  interests  of  hermits  living  in 
small  groups  or  as  solitaries.  The  number  of  an- 
nual  assemblies  at  the  Protaton  was  reduced  from 
three  to  one,  and  the  protos  was  forbidden  to  make 
any  decision  without  the  consent  of  the  hegoume- 
noi. 

ed.  Prot.  95-102,  202-215. 

lit.  Dölger,  Diplomatik  2 15— 24.  -A.M.T. 

TRAGOUDI  (rpayoî/S  1),  a  song;  though  applica- 
ble  to  any  type  of  song  (e.g.,  love  songs,  which 
can  exist  either  independently,  as  in  the  Eroto- 
paignia,  or  embedded  in  a  longer  work,  as  in  the 
romance  Libistros  and  Rhodamne),  the  term  is 
convendonally  applied  to  short  narrative  poems 
(such  as  the  Song  of  Armouris  [see  Armoures]  or 
the  Song  of  Porphyris)  in  the  popular  language, 
usually  in  political  verse  and  ostensibly  with 
historical  allusions.  Origins  in  the  ancient  and 
Byz.  world  have  been  claimed  for  many  of  the 


tragoudia  collected  orally  or  rediscovered  in  MS 
form  in  Greek-speaking  lands  during  the  ìgth  C. 
It  has  thus  been  argued  that  the  Song  of  Armouris 
refers  to  the  capture  of  Amorion  in  838,  the 
Son  of  Andronikos  to  Andronikos  Doukas  or  An- 
dronikos  I  Komnenos,  while  the  Akritic  Songs 
in  general  would  refer  to  the  wars  of  the  pth  and 
ìoth  C.  However,  many  of  the  motifs  of  these 
tragoudia  (e.g.,  abducted  brides,  valiant  younger 
brothers,  precocious  heroes)  have  the  timeless  na- 
ture  of  folk  tale  and  cannot  be  tied  to  a  precise 
Byz.  context;  nevertheless  the  i5th-C.  MS  of  the 
Song  of  Armouns  and  threnoi  like  the  fíattle  of 
Varna  (which  could  be  defined  as  a  tragoudi)  in- 
dicate  that  some  tragoudia  were  certainly  com- 
posed  in  late  Byz.,  while  there  are  signs  (e.g.,  in 
Digenes  Akritas  or  the  Chronicle  of  the  Mo- 
rea)  that  short  tragoudia  were  stitched  together  to 
form  longer  narratives.  The  length  of  this  tradi- 
tion,  given  the  ephemeral  nature  of  oral  poetry, 
is  hard  to  assess. 

lit.  Beck,  V olksliteratur  48-63,  iiof,  161—67.  -E.M.J. 

TRAJAN’S  GATE,  a  narrow  pass  between  Ikhti- 
man  and  Pazardcik,  scene  of  a  defeat  of  Basil  II 
by  Samuel  of  Bulgaria,  16/17  Aug.  986.  Basil 
had  attacked  Serdica,  but  after  20  days  was  com- 
pelled  to  retreat.  At  Trajan’s  Gate  the  Bulgarians 
attacked  Basil’s  forces  from  the  mountainsides. 
Much  of  the  army  perished;  the  imperial  tent  and 
regalia  fell  into  Samuel’s  hands.  Basil’s  defeat 
encouraged  Bardas  Skleros  to  revolt  once  more 
and  allowed  Samuel  to  expand  his  state.  Basil, 
however,  was  never  again  trapped  in  a  mountain 
pass. 

lit.  P.  Mutaf£iev,  hbranì  proiruedenija  2  (Sofia  1973) 
478-606. 

-C.M.B. 

TRALLES  (TpóAAeiç),  now  Aydin,  city  of  Lydia 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Meander  valley.  The 
skins  and  cushions  produced  there  were  valuable 
enough  to  be  included  in  the  price  edict  of  Dio- 
cletian,  and  its  monumental  aqueduct  of  the  mid- 
4th  C.  was  the  subject  of  commemorative  inscrip- 
tions.  Tralles  was  a  bishopric  throughout  the  Byz. 
period,  but  its  history  is  obscure.  Under  Justinian 
I,  John  of  Ephesus  based  his  missionary  activity 
there  and  converted  thousands  of  pagans  in  the 
neighboring  mountains.  In  its  final  role  as  a  bul- 
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wark  against  the  Turks,  Tralles,  then  desolate, 
was  rebuilt  by  Andronikos  II  in  1280  and  re- 
named  Andronikopolis  and  Palaiologopolis.  It 
contained,  according  to  Pachymeres  (ed.  Bekker 
1:470.12)  36,000  inhabitants.  Because  of  its  plan- 
ners’  failure  to  provide  a  water  supply,  the  project 
was  aborted  and  the  Turks  of  Menteshe  took 
Tralles  in  1 284. 

lit.  Foss,  ‘Twenty  Cities”  483.  Laiou,  CP  and  the  Lattns 
24L  K.A.  Zukov,  Egeishie  emiraly  v  XIV- XV  vv.  (Moscow 
1988)  2of.  -C.F. 


TRANSFIGURATION  (^tera/rópt^CüO-tç),  the  ap- 
pearance  of  Christ,  accompanied  by  Moses  and 
Elijah,  to  Peter,  James,  and  John  in  the  shining 
glory  of  his  divinity  (Mt  17:1—8),  traditionally 
believed  to  have  taken  place  on  Mt.  Tabor.  This 
illumination,  seen  only  by  the  three  disciples,  fore- 
shadowed  the  complete  transformation  of  Christ 


at  the  Resurrection,  after  his  suffering  on  the 
cross.  The  Transfiguration  served  as  a  prophetic 
sign  foretelling  the  future  transfiguration  of  all 
Christians. 

A  number  of  writers  devoted  homilies  to  the 
Transfiguration:  from  the  early  authors  John 
Chrysostom,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  pseudo-Proklos, 
and  Andrew  of  Crete,  up  to  later  writers  such  as 
Joseph  Bryennios  and  Patr.  Gennadios  II  Scho- 
larios.  The  main  themes  of  sermons  on  this  topic 
were  the  cardinal  distinction  between  Christ  and 
the  two  principal  Old  Testament  prophets  Moses 
and  Elijah  with  whom  he  appeared  to  his  apostles 
and  the  significance  of  the  Transfiguration  as  a 
pledge  of  redemption:  “Christ  was  transformed 
not  without  purpose  but  to  show  us  the  future 
transformation  of  nature  and  the  coming  second 
advent  .  .  .  bringing  salvation”  (pseudo-Chryso- 
stom,  PG  61 : 7 1 4. 1 9—22). 

The  Transfiguration  of  Christ  was  a  central 


Transfiguration.  The  Transfiguration;  mosaic,  6th  C.  Apse  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Catherine,  Sinai. 
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paradigm  for  Palamite  hesychasm  and  served  as 
the  principal  example  of  any  vision  of  the  un- 
created  light  (energies  or  grace),  which  embraces 
both  the  spirit  and  the  senses,  beheld  by  the 
natural  eyes  of  man  who  is  transformed,  however, 
by  the  Spirit  of  God.  By  referring  to  the  supposed 
consensus  of  the  Greek  fathers,  Palamas  sought 
to  avoid  in  his  doctrine  the  crude,  sensate  vision 
of  light  characterizing  the  Messalians;  in  his  doc- 
trine  (outlined  in  the  Triads)  he  attached  the  ear- 
lier  effect  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  eyes  of  the 
body. 

The  feast  of  the  Transfiguradon  (6  Aug.)  was 
introduced  at  Constantinople  even  before  the  time 
of  Leo  VI,  to  whom  it  is  attributed,  probably  at 
the  beginning  of  the  8th  C.  at  the  latest  (V.  Gru- 
mel,  REB  14  [1956]  2ogf).  Constantinople  bor- 
rowed  the  feast  from  Jerusalem,  though  its  origins 
there  remain  obscure.  It  did  not  exist  in  the  4th 
C.  (P.  Devos,  AB  86  [1968]  87—108)  and  probably 
derives  from  a  ca.6th-C.  Palesdnian  “Feast  of  Tab- 
ernacles.”  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  commem- 
orated  the  dedication  of  the  three  basilicas  on  Mt. 
Tabor  (M.  Aubineau,  AB  85  [1967]  422—27). 

One  of  the  12  Creat  Feasts  of  the  Byz.  church 
calendarj  the  Transfiguration  has  a  paramone  vigil 
plus  a  seven-day  afterfeast.  The  emperor  cele- 
brated  the  feast  in  Hagia  Sophia  (Philotheos,  Kle- 
tor.  219.12—23),  but  in  the  i4th  C.  he  went  to  the 
church  of  the  Pantorrator  monastery  instead 
(pseudo-Kod.  245.7—10). 

Representation  in  Art.  The  earliest  depictions 
of  the  Transfiguration  are  from  the  mid-6th  C.: 
the  apse  mosaic  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Cather- 
ine,  Mt.  Sinai,  shows  the  classic  composition  with 
Christ  in  mandorla  flanked  by  Moses  and  Elijah 
and  with  Peter,  John,  and  James  at  his  feet;  the 
apse  of  S.  Apollinare  in  Classe,  Ravenna,  conveys 
the  Transfiguration  in  symbols — sheep  beneath  a 
cross  in  glory.  By  replacing  Christ  with  a  jeweled 
cross — sign  of  his  eschatological  return — the  Rav- 
enna  mosaic  reveals  the  significance  given  the 
event  by  Christ  himself,  as  a  foretaste  of  the 
Parousia  when  he  will  come  in  glory  to  consum- 
mate  the  law  (Moses)  and  the  prophets  (Elijah). 
The  scene,  at  first  static  and  symmetrical,  becomes 
more  dynamic  in  the  i2th  C.  For  instance,  Nicho- 
las  Mesarites  interprets  the  disciples  not  as  cow- 
ering  in  fear  but  hurled  to  the  ground  by  the 
light.  The  Iight  becomes  an  active  force  in  Palaio- 
logan  imagery,  blazing  from  Christ’s  mandorla 


and  hurtling  the  disciples  down  a  precipitous 
landscape,  for  example,  Paris,  B.N.  gr.  1242  (Rice, 
Art  of  Byz.,  pl. XXXIX),  and  thus  illustrating  the 
hesychast  theology. 

lit.  G.  Habra,  l.a  Transfiguration  selon  les  pères  grecs  (Paris 

1974) .  M.  Aubineau,  “Une  homélie  grecque  inédite  sur  Ia 
Transfiguration,”  AB  85  (1967)  401-27.  Meyendorff,  Pa- 
lamas  172-78.  G.  PodskaIsky,  “Gottesschau  und  Inkarna- 
tion,”  OrChrP  35  (1969)  5-44.  J.A.  McGuckin,  “The  Pa- 
tristic  Exegesis  of  the  Transfiguration,”  StP  18.1  (1986) 
335-4 1.  M.  Sachot,  L’homélie  pseudo-chrysostomienne  sur  la 
Transfiguration  (Frankfurtam  Main  1981)  22-37.  Idem,  Les 
homélies  grecques  sur  La  Transfiguration:  Tradition  manuscrite 
(Paris  1987).  Millet,  Recherches  216-31.  E.  Dínkler,  Das 
Apsismosaik  von  S.  Apollmare  in  Classe  (Cologne-Opladen 
1964).  K.  Weitzmann,  “Byzantium  and  the  West  Around 
the  Year  1200,”  in  The  Year  1200:  A  Symposium  (New  York 

1975)  62f.  -G.P.,  R.F.T.,  A.W.C. 

TRANSHUMANCE.  The  Byz.  kept  their  cattle 
(at  Ieast  partially)  in  stalls  and  stables,  but  the 
limited  size  of  meadows  forced  them  to  drive 
sheep  to  remote  pastures.  The  distances  varied: 
young  boys  might  graze  flocks  nearby,  returning 
home  at  night  (I.  van  den  Gheyn,  AB  18  [1899] 
2i4f);  cattle  could  be  pastured  in  the  woods  with- 
out  herdsmen;  but  often  shepherds  went  far  from 
home  with  their  flocks.  A  i4th-C.  historian  (Greg. 
1:379.20—23)  describes  peasants  in  the  Strumica 
region  of  Macedonia  who  left  their  homes  in 
spring  for  the  mountains  and  stayed  there  to  milk 
their  animals.  There  were  also  special  winter  pas- 
tures  (cheimadeia)— thus,  an  Athonite  act  of  1333 
mentions  a  cheimadeion  in  the  area  of  Rassandreia, 
near  which  were  located  a  field  of  1,800  modioi 
and  an  oak  grove,  probably  for  the  swine  ( Xénoph . 
no.22.5— 6).  Another  monastery  possessed  a  chei- 
madeion  in  the  same  area  where  several  demosiahoi 
paroihoi  had  settled  (Chil.,  no.58.4— 7).  A  contract 
might  regulate  the  use  of  such  a  winter  pasture: 
for  example,  two  neighboring  landowners  were 
to  feed  their  cattle  on  it  during  the  winter,  but 
from  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  when  the  grass 
began  to  grow,  they  had  to  avoid  it  (MM  4:181.19- 

25)- 

Sheep  were  esp.  suited  for  long  journeys,  and 
large  flocks  accompanied  by  shepherds  and  dogs 
could  be  seen  in  Cappadocia.  Some  ethnic  minor- 
ities,  such  as  the  Vlachs  and  Albanians,  practiced 
transhumance  in  mountainous  regions.  The  mass 
production  of  cheese  was  connected  with  this  type 
of  husbandry,  which  requíred  the  preservation  of 
dairy  products  for  long  periods.  -A.K.,  J.W.N. 
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TRANSLATION.  Throughout  the  Byz.  era 
neighboring  cultures  showed  an  awareness  of 
Greek  literature  and  made  translations  of  Greek 
authors.  The  Byz.,  on  the  other  hand,  showed 
much  less  interest  in  translating  works  in  other 
languages  into  Greek,  except  in  the  Hnal  centuries 
of  the  empire. 

Greek  into  Latin.  In  the  West  interest  in 
translation  into  Latin  concentrated  around  sev- 
eral  types  of  literature:  science  (in  6th-C.  Africa, 
Mustio  translated  the  gynecological  works  of  So- 
ranos  of  Ephesus;  in  the  5th-6th  C.  a  metrological 
treatise  by  Epiphanios  of  Salamis,  written  ca.392, 
was  translated;  a  Latin  version  of  Aratos’s  inter- 
pretation  of  meteorological  phenomena  appeared 
in  the  7th  C.);  military  exploits  and  adventures 
(alleged  memoirs  of  the  Phrygian  Dares  from  the 
6th  C.,  the  story  of  Apollonios  of  Tyre);  theo- 
logical,  hagiographical,  and  church  historical  writ- 
ings  translated  by  Jerome,  Rufinus,  etc.  Already 
by  373  the  vita  of  St.  Antony  the  Great  by 
Athanasios  of  Alexandria  appeared  in  Latin.  In- 
terest  in  contemporary  Greek  literature  can  be 
traced  through  the  gth  C.,  when  Anastasius  Bib- 
liothecarius  rendered  the  Chronographia  of 
Theophanes  the  Confessor  into  Latin. 

From  the  gth  C.  onward  attention  focused  on 
theological  works,  esp.  pseudo-DiONYSios  the 
Areopagite  (translated  by  Eriugena)  and  Bar- 
laam  and  Ioasaph  (first  translated  into  Latin  in 
the  nth  C.,  then  into  various  “national”  lan- 
guages).  In  the  i2th  C.  Burgundio  of  Pisa’s 
translations  included  John  Chrysostom  and  John 
of  Damascus,  while  Moses  of  Bergamo  translated 
a  treatise  attributed  to  Epiphanios  of  Salamis  and 
a  florilegium  on  the  Trinity.  From  the  i3th  C. 
onward  interest  shifted  toward  ancient  Greek  phi- 
losophy  on  the  part  of  both  Greek  and  Latin 
scholars.  William  of  Moerbere  translated  Aris- 
totle  and  Proklos,  while  Robert  Grosseteste 
headed  a  group  of  scholars  at  Lincoln  who  trans- 
lated  Aristotle  and  Byz.  commentaries  on  Aris- 
totle  as  well  as  works  of  pseudo-Dionysios  the 
Areopagite  and  John  of  Damascus.  Byz.  literati  in 
Italy,  such  as  John  Argyropoulos,  Theodore 
Gazes,  and  George  Trapezountios,  made  trans- 
lations  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  in  addition  to  some 
patristic  writings,  while  Nicholas  Seroundinos 
translated  Demosthenes  and  Plutarch,  among  other 
authors.  During  the  Renaissance  scholars  redis- 


covered  Homer  and  other  classics  of  ancient  lit- 
erature,  while  paying  little  attention  to  writings  of 
the  Byz.  era. 

lit.  L.  Zgusta,  “Die  Rolle  des  Griechischen  im  röm- 
ischen  Raiserreich,"  in  Die  Sprachen  im  römischen  Reich  der 
Kaiserzeit  (Cologne  ig8o)  135-45.  W.J.  Aerts,  “The  Knowl- 
edge  of  Greek  in  Western  Europe  at  the  Time  of  Theo- 
phano,”  in  Byiantium  and  the  Low  Countries  in  the  Tenth 
Century  (Dordrecht  1985)  73-83.  W.  Berschin,  Criechisch- 
Lateinisches  Mittelalter  (Bern-Munich  1980). 

-A.K„  A.M.T. 

Greek  into  Slavonic.  The  earliest  surviving 
Slavonic  translations  of  Greek  texts  date  from  the 
Christian  period  of  the  first  Bulgarian  Empire 
(864-971),  since  those  made  by  Cyril  (Constan- 
tine  the  Philosopher)  and  Methodios  for  their 
Moravian  mission  (863—85)  have  been  lost.  The 
entire  corpus  of  translations  could  be  compared 
to  the  library  of  a  large,  provincial  Byz.  monas- 
tery:  the  Bible;  homiletic  and  exegetic  writings, 
but  few  dogmatic  works;  hagiography;  liturgy; 
gnomologia-,  flonlegia;  popular  world  histories;  canon 
law;  and  a  few  popular  romances,  such  as  the 
Alexander  Romance.  In  the  i2th  to  I5th  C.  more 
translations  were  made  in  Bulgaria,  Serbia,  and 
on  Mt.  Athos  (e.g.,  at  Hilandar),  but  they  were 
again  mainly  ecclesiastical,  including  the  fathers 
who  influenced  the  Hesychasts,  so  that  the  ortho- 
dox  Slavs  remained  largely  ignorant  of  Byz.  (and 
classical)  philosophy  and  science.  Most  of  the 
translations,  in  keeping  with  the  medieval  theory 
of  the  need  to  preserve  both  content  and  form  of 
the  original,  were  literal.  (See  also  Rus’,  Litera- 
ture  of;  Bulgarian  Literature;  Serbian  Lit- 
erature.) 

lit.  Podskalsky,  Rus’  56—72.  F.  Thomson,  “ Sensus  or 
proprietas  verborum — Mediaeval  Theories  of  Translation  as 
Exemplified  by  Translations  from  Greek  into  Latin  and 
Slavonic,"  in  Symposium  Methodianum,  ed.  K.  Trost,  E.  Völkl, 
E.  Wedel  [Selecla  Slavica,  vol.  13]  (Neuried  ig88)  675-gi. 

-F.j.T. 

Greek  into  Languages  of  the  Christian 
East.  Translations  of  Greek  texts  played  a  very 
important  role  in  the  formation  of  the  Eastern 
Christian  literatures  in  Syriac,  Armenian,  Geor- 
gian,  Arabic,  Coptic,  and  Ethiopic.  In  some  cases 
(Armenian,  Georgian)  transladons  from  Greek 
and  Syriac  played  a  formative  role,  being  the  first 
productions  in  the  native  tongue.  In  other  cases 
(Syriac,  Coptic)  the  translations  were  vital  for  the 
full  development  of  the  local  Christian  traditions, 
even  if  an  indigenous  Christian  Iiterary  tradition 
coexisted. 
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Translations  from  Greek  are  indicative  of  a 
common  cultural  heritage  among  Eastern  Chris- 
tians  that  is  derived  from  the  Hellenistic  world. 
Not  only  did  biblical,  liturgical,  and  theological 
texts  come  in  large  part  from  Greek  sources  but 
it  was  through  translations  that  Syrians,  Arme- 
nians,  and  others  participated  in  the  general  cul- 
ture  of  their  time  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
and  Near  East. 

Although  national  literatures  developed  in  lan- 
guages  that  had  no  linguistic  afhnity  (Semi- 
tic/Hamitic,  Indo-European,  Caucasian),  there  was 
a  common  pool  of  themes  both  Christian  and 
secular.  Thus  cultural  boundaries  were  not  sig- 
nificant,  and  even  theological  differences  did  not 
prevent  a  great  deal  of  translation  from  one  lan- 
guage  to  another. 

Syriac.  The  large  number  of  translations  and 
constant  revisions  of  the  Bible  indicates  Syrian 
preoccupation  with  authoritative  foreign  texts.  Al- 
though  native  traditions,  esp.  poetry,  developed 
along  local  lines  (and  in  turn  influenced  Greek — 
cf.  Romanos  the  Melode),  translations  from  Greek 
theological,  philosophical,  rhetorical,  and  scien- 
tific  texts  formed  the  basis  for  Syrian  learning  in 
those  spheres.  Furthermore,  the  role  of  Syriac 
texts  and  of  Syrian  translators  in  the  early  trans- 
mission  of  Greek  thought  to  the  Muslim  world  is 
paramount  (see  below).  (See  also  Syriac  Litera- 

TURE.) 

Armenian.  The  first  texts  written  in  Armenian 
were  biblical,  liturgical,  and  theological  works 
translated  from  Greek  and  Syriac.  The  translators 
were  familiar  with  the  contemporary  literary  cul- 
ture  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  and  transla- 
tions  of  secular  texts  (philosophy,  grammar,  rhet- 
oric,  the  sciences)  rapidly  augmented  the  growing 
body  of  native  literature.  Especially  influential  for 
Armenian  historians  were  Eusebios  of  Caesarea 
(Ecclesiastical  History,  Chronicon),  Sokrates,  Philo, 
Josephus  Flavius  (though  only  a  later,  tyth-G. 
translation  survives),  and  the  Alexander  Romance. 
Translations  of  Dionysios  Thrax  and  David  the 
Philosopher  of  Alexandria  were  significant  for  the 
development  of  Armenian  grammatical  and 
philosophical  interests;  in  theology  John  Chryso- 
stom  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzos  had  the  greatest 
influence.  Translations  from  Greek  (and  Syriac, 
and  later  from  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Latin)  contin- 
ued  to  enrich  Armenian  learning  throughout  the 
Byz.  period  (e.g.,  pseudo-Dionysios  the  Areopa- 


gite  and  scholia  in  the  8th  C.).  (See  also  Armenian 
Literature.) 

Georgian.  As  in  Armenia,  so  in  Georgia  a  native 
literature  developed  first  from  translations  of  bib- 
lical,  liturgical,  and  theological  texts.  But  even 
more  than  in  Armenia,  the  influence  of  Palestine 
was  noticeable  in  Georgia.  Thus  Georgian  has 
preserved  biblical  and  liturgical  traditions  associ- 
ated  with  Jerusalem  that  were  later  subordinated 
to  the  Byz.  rite.  Continuing  ties  with  Palestine 
after  the  Muslim  conquest  are  evident  from  many 
translations  into  Georgian  from  Christian  Arabic. 
Since  the  Georgians  remained  Chalcedonian,  they 
associated  with  Greek  scholars  in  monastic  centers 
such  as  Mt.  Athos  (esp.  Iveron),  Mt.  Sinai,  and 
the  Black  Mountain.  In  the  ìoth  and  ìith  C. 
many  new  translations  from  biblical,  theological, 
exegetical,  and  philosophical  texts  were  made. 
(See  also  Georgian  Literature.) 

Arabic.  There  is  not  always  a  clear  distinction 
between  Christian  and  Muslim  translations  from 
Greek  into  Arabic,  given  the  interplay  between 
the  two  literatures.  The  earliest  transmission  of 
Greek  learning  to  the  Muslims  was  effected  by 
Christian  translators  working  primarily  from  Syr- 
iac  versions.  Emphasis  was  given  to  philosophical, 
medical,  and  scientific  works. 

Writers  of  Christian  texts  in  Arabic  were  also 
heirs  to  Greek  traditions  of  learning.  In  the  eccle- 
siastical  sphere  the  first  translations  were  of  bib- 
lical  and  liturgical  texts.  Whether  any  of  these 
predate  Islamic  times  is  a  debated  question.  By 
the  gth  C.  translations  of  Greek  patristic  writers, 
augmented  by  versions  of  ascetic  and  hagio- 
graphic  literature,  were  being  produced  in  the 
monasteries  of  southern  Palestine  (see  Judea, 
Wilderness  of  and  Sabas,  Great  Lavra  of)  and 
the  Sinai  peninsula. 

lit. — General.  G.  Garitte,  Scripta  Disieda  2  (Louvain  1980) 
676-717.  P.  Peeters,  Tréfonds  oriental  de  l’hagiographie  by- 
zantine  (Brussels  1950;. 

lit. — Syriac.  A.  Baumstark,  Geschichte  der  syrischen  Liter- 
atur  (Bonn  1922).  I.  Ortiz  de  Urbina,  Patrologia  Syriaca 
(Rome  1965). 

lit. — Àrmenian.  V.  Inglisian  in  Handbuch  der  Orienta- 
listik,  7.1  (Leiden-Cologne  1963)  157-250.  G.  Zarp'analean, 
Matenadaran  Haykakan  Targmanut’eanc’  Naxneac'  (Venice 
1889). 

lit. — Georgian.  M.  Tarchniävili,  Geschichte  der  hirchlichen 
georgischen  Literatur  (Vatican  1955).  R.P.  Blake,  “La  littéra- 
ture  grecque  en  Palestine  au  VIIIe  siècle,”  Muséon  78 
(i965)  367-8o. 

lit. — Arabic.  F.  Rosenthal,  The  Classical  Heritage  in  Islam 
(London  1975).  R.  Walzer,  Greeh  into  Arabic  (Cambridge, 
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Mass.,  1965).  G.  Graf,  Geschichte  der  chrisllichen  arabischen 
Literatur,  1:  die  UberseUungen  (Vatican  ig44).  -R.W.T. 

Other  Languages  into  Greek.  Translations 
into  Greek  from  other  languages  were  infrequent 
in  the  late  Roman  Empire  (Christ,  Literatur  2.2:665, 
n.i),  even  though  a  few  6th-C.  authors  (John 
Lydos,  Malalas)  evidently  had  some  knowledge  of 
Latin  literature  (B.  Baldwin  in  From  Late  Antiquity 
to  Early  Bymntium  [Prague  1985]  237-41).  The 
most  important  translations  were  not  in  belles 
lettres,  but  in  the  sphere  of  law  and  jurispru- 
dence,  that  is,  the  translation  of  Justinian’s  legal 
codification.  It  is  also  possible  to  trace  some  trans- 
lations  of  hagiographìcal  works  from  Latin:  thus, 
the  Dialogues  of  Pope  Gregory  I  were  translated 
by  Pope  Zacharias  or  someone  at  his  court;  more 
difficult  is  the  question  of  the  Greek  Acts  of  Pope 
Silvester  and  the  date  of  their  compilation  or 
translation.  The  origin  of  the  Greek  vitae  of  some 
popes  (Leo  I,  Martin)  and  Latin  saints  (Martin  of 
Tours)  is  not  certain.  The  influx  of  Latin  litera- 
ture,  esp.  theological  (Augustine,  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas),  took  place  in  the  iqth  and  i5th  C.  through 
the  translations  of  the  Rydones  brothers  and 
Gennadios  II  Scholarios,  while  Planoudes  in- 
troduced  secular  authors,  such  as  Ovid  and  Ci- 
cero,  to  a  Byz.  audience.  Some  astronomical  tables 
were  also  translated  from  Latin.  Translations  from 
Armenian  into  Greek  were  rare,  but  there  are 
Greek  versions  of  two  recensions  of  Agathan- 
gelos  and  of  the  Narratio  de  Rebus  Armeniae. 
Translations  from  Arabic  and  Persian  were  pri- 
marily  of  scientific  texts,  esp.  on  astronomy  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  medicine  and  pharmacology. 

The  relation  of  certain  Greek  texts  with  their 
supposed  Syriac,  Arabic,  or  Georgian  “originais” 
is  unclear;  one  of  the  texts  in  dispute  is  Barlaam 
and  Ioasaph.  The  situation  began  to  change  in 
the  1  ìth  C.  when  oriental  texts  such  as  Stephanites 
and  Ichnelates  (translated  from  Arabic  by  Symeon 
Seth)  and  Syntipas  (translated  from  Syriac  by 
Michael  Andreopoulos)  penetrated  Greek  litera- 
ture. 

lit.  K.F.  Weber,  De  Lalints  scriplis  quae  Graeci  ad  linguam 
suam  transtulerunt  (Cassel  1852).  D.  Holwerda,  “La  code  de 
Justinien  et  sa  traduction  grecque,”  ClMed  23  (1962)  274- 
92.  -A.K.,  A.M.T. 


TRANSLATION  OF  RELICS.  See  Relics. 


TRANSLITERATION  OF  TEXTS,  that  is,  tran- 
scribing  uncial  MSS  into  a  new  script  (minus- 
cule),  occurred  primarily  in  the  gth  and  ìoth  C. 
Neither  the  precise  date  of  the  beginning  of  trans- 
literation  (/u,eTaxaPaK'rl?Pto'A('óç)  nor  the  place  of 
its  origin  is  well  established.  The  first  precisely 
dated  minuscule  copy  is  the  Uspensrij  Gospel 
book  of  835,  but  Wilson  ( infra  66)  considers  a 
collection  of  astronomical  texts  in  Leiden  (Uni- 
versiteitsbibliothek  B.P.G.  78)  as  written  between 
813  and  820.  The  Stoudios  monastery  has  been 
suggested  as  the  site  of  the  invention  of  minus- 
cule,  but  the  hypothesis  is  based  on  circumstantial 
evidence.  Nevertheless,  Constantinople  is  proba- 
bly  where  the  transliteration  started. 

It  is  difficult  to  establish  the  history  of  translit- 
eration  since  many  MSS  have  been  lost  and  others 
are  not  dated.  Dain  ( infra  127)  thinks  that  the 
New  Testament  was  the  first  type  of  book  to  be 
transliterated,  but  in  the  gth  C.  the  Byz.  continued 
to  produce  some  uncial  MSS  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment  (e.g.,  the  so-called  Coridethi  Gospel).  The 
earliest  dated  Old  Testament  manuscript  in  min- 
uscule  is  of  914  (Athens,  Nat.  Lib.  suppl.  614), 
whereas  the  so-called  Uspenskij  Psalter  of  862 
(Rahlfs,  Verzeichnis  224Í)  was  still  written  in  uncial. 
Liturgìcal  texts  continued  to  be  produced  in  un- 
cial,  as  were  some  works  of  the  church  fathers 
(the  copy  of  pseudo-Dionysios  sent  to  France  in 
827  was  still  in  uncial),  while  other  patristic  works 
were  transliterated  as  early  as  the  9th  C.  (e.g., 
Vaticanus  gr.  503  containing  the  Panarion  of  Epi- 
phanios  of  Cyprus).  Scientific  MSS  (e.g.,  Ptolemy, 
Euclid,  and  collections  of  mathematical,  astro- 
nomical,  and  medical  writings)  were  among  the 
works  transliterated  in  the  9th  C.  as  well  as  some 
treatises  on  philosophy,  including  Aristotle  and 
Plato.  Secular  literature  (poets,  tragedians,  histo- 
rians)  was  rendered  into  minuscule  somewhat  later 
(loth  C.)  with  the  exception  of  Homer  (for  whom 
there  is  a  gth-C.  minuscule  MS).  The  process  of 
transliteration  left  telltale  signs  ín  extant  texts 
(e.g.,  errors  due  to  misunderstanding  of  the  un- 
cial  letters  on  the  part  of  scribes  making  the  trans- 
literation  into  minuscule). 

lit.  Wilson,  Scholars  65-68,  85-88,  136-40.  A.  Dain, 
Les  manuscnls 2  (Paris  1964)  124-33.  Lemerle,  Humanism 
125—36.  Geschichte  der  Textüberlieferung  der  antiken  und  mil- 
telalterlichm  Literatur,  ed.  H.  Hunger,  2  voIs.  (Zurich  1961- 
64).  -A.K.,  I.S. 
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TRANSPORTATION.  See  Dromos;  Travel. 

TRAPEZA  (TpÚTTeÇa,  lit.  “table”),  a  refectory  in  a 
monastery.  Monastic  typika  regulated  in  detail 
behavior  “in  the  trapeza ”  where  monks  took  their 
meals  (P.  Gautier,  REB  42  [1984]  67.788—89). 
Some  typika  emphasized  that  all  the  monks  should 
eat  together  “in  the  trapem  of  nourishment”  (P. 
Gautier,  REB  42  [1984]  47  458-59),  whereas  the 
typikon  of  the  Recharitomene  nunnery  permitted 
some  distinguished  nuns  to  eat  in  their  cells  “be- 
yond  the  apse  of  the  trapeia”  (P.  Gautier,  REB  43 
[  i 985]  37.315—16).  The  monk  (or  nun)  in  charge 
of  the  trapern  was  called  the  trapezanos  (or  trape - 
zaria). 

Architecture  of  the  Refectory.  The  refectory 
was  often  located  opposite  the  katholikon,  which 
it  followed  in  the  liturgical  hierarchy  of  the  mon- 
astery,  since  the  common  meals  eaten  there  were 
seen  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  liturgy.  The  three 
types  of  Byz.  refectories  were  a  rectangular  hall, 
the  same  with  an  added  transept,  and  a  room 
cruciform  in  plan  as  at  the  Great  Lavra  on  Mt. 
Athos.  The  buildings  were  sometimes  apsed  and 
usually  covered  with  wooden  roofs.  A  long  table 
with  benches  might  be  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  refectory  or  a  number  of  semicircular  tables 
(. sigmata )  were  placed  along  the  walls,  which  were 
often  frescoed. 

lit.  P.M.  Mylonas,  “La  trapéza  de  la  Grande  Lavra  au 
Mont  Athos,”  CahArch  35  (1987)  143-57.  Orlandos,  Mon- 
ast.Arch.  43-60.  -A.K.,  M.J. 

TRAPEZITES.  See  Banker. 

TRAVEL.  The  geographic  horizons  of  the  late 
antique  world  remained  broad  and  encompassed 
China,  India,  Ceylon,  Ethiopia,  and  the  British 
Isles.  After  the  7th  C.  the  scope  of  Byz.  travel 
significantly  diminished;  although  we  hear  some- 
times  about  journeys  to  India,  in  reality  the  Byz. 
rarely  ventured  farther  than  Baghdad  and  Alex- 
andria  in  the  southeast,  France  in  the  west,  and 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea.  In  the  late 
Palaiologan  period  some  venturesome  travelers 
visited  England  and  the  Baltic  regions  (Manuel 
II  Palaiologos,  Laskaris  Rananos,  Manuel 
Chrysoloras).  Constantinople  attracted  western 
and  eastern  travelers  (esp.  from  the  nth  C.  on- 


ward);  in  comparison  the  Byz.  did  not  travel  as 
much. 

Major  purposes  of  travel  were  commerce  (the 
money-changer  Ralomodios,  said  Niketas  Choni- 
ates,  often  set  forth  on  long  journeys),  official 
government  business,  embassies,  pilgrimage,  and 
visits  to  shrines  for  healing;  travel  for  education 
or  pleasure  was  rare.  Although  the  principle  of 
stability  was  among  the  rules  of  monastic  be- 
havior,  the  saints’  vitae  often  describe  voyages  of 
monks,  esp.  to  Jerusalem  and  Rome. 

Travelers  were  endangered  by  hazards  such  as 
piracy,  brigandagf.,  and  shipwreck,  and  inconve- 
nienced  by  slow  vehicles,  poor  roads,  and  under- 
developed  facilities;  they  often  preferred  monas- 
tic  hostels  (xenodocheia)  to  commercial  inns  and 
mitata.  If  choice  was  available,  the  Byz.  opted  to 
travel  by  ship  because  it  was  easier  and  faster. 
Travelers  on  land  walked  or  rode  horses,  mules, 
and  donkeys;  occasionally  horses  and  oxen  were 
used  to  pull  carts.  Rich  people  were  sometimes 
carried  on  a  litter  (by  slaves  in  the  gt.h  C.  at  least). 
Pious  men  usually  journeyed  alone  or  in  pairs, 
whereas  merchants  preferred  to  travel  in  groups, 
hiring  professional  ass-drivers.  The  travel  of  state 
officials  was  facilitated  by  the  department  of  the 
dromos,  and  local  inhabitants  were  required  to 
provide  them  with  free  transportation  and  lodg- 
ing. 

Some  information  on  the  length  of  journeys  is 
preserved  in  both  Greek  and  foreign  sources  (the 
Greek  ones  usually  indicate  shorter  times):  an 
uneventful  sea  voyage  from  Constantinople  to 
Cyprus  in  the  i2th  C.  took  10  days,  and  one  could 
ride  from  Paphlagonia  to  the  capital  on  horseback 
in  eight  days,  although  John  Mauropous  com- 
plained  that  his  trip  from  Constantinople  to  Eu- 
chaita  took  two  months.  (See  also  Geography; 
Travel  Literature.) 

lit.  Ch.  Angelide.  “F.mporikoi  kai  hagio)ogikoi  rlromoi 
(4“— 7"’  ai.) — Hoi  metamorphoseis  tes  taxidiotikes 
aphcgeses,”  in  He  hathemerìne  zoe  sto  fíyianlio  (Athens  1989) 
675-85.  Kaz.hdan,  “Iz  ekonomiíeskoj  zizni,”  170-83.  A. 
Laiou-Thomadakis,  “Saints  and  Society  in  the  Late  Byz- 
antine  Empire,”  in  Charanis  Studies  97-99.  -Ap.K.,  A.K. 

TRAVEL  LITERATURE  encompasses  numer- 
ous  late  antique  and  medieval  genres  (periplous, 
itinerary,  prosrynetarion,  etc.)  varying  in  their 
languages,  goals,  and  approaches.  Its  principal 
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languages  were  Greek,  Latin,  Arabic,  and  Slavic. 
Main  areas  of  attention  were  Palestine  (sometimes 
together  with  Egypt),  Constantinople,  and  Rome; 
other  regions  appear  as  way  stations.  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Slavic  works  were  predominantly  descriptions 
of  pilgrimages  and  guidebooks  (hodoiporiaì)  for 
pilgrims  primarily  interested  in  religious  monu- 
ments  (loca  sancta)  and  relics.  They  could  also 
be  (or  include)  tales  of  wonder-working,  descrip- 
tions  of  diplomatic  missions,  or  the  adventures  of 
captives;  there  are  also  some  narrative  accounts 
of  journeys  for  arranged  marriages.  Arabic  texts 
were  primarily  guides  for  merchants  and  con- 
tained  information  about  marketplaces  and  the 
goods  produced  at  various  locales.  Some  travel 
accounts  take  a  personal  approach,  depicting  fears 
and  hardships,  describing  meetings  with  local  ce- 
lebrities,  and  expressing  individual  opinions;  oth- 
ers  are  restricted  to  lists  of  sites,  the  distances 
between  them,  and  concise  indications  as  to  what 
is  worth  seeing.  Pilgrim  attractions  are  standard- 
ized;  material  is  often  repeated  in  book  after  book 
without  any  concern  for  plagiarism.  Linguistic 
difhculties  sometimes  led  to  misunderstandings, 
and  medieval  gullibility  confused  reality  with  leg- 
end;  nevertheless,  many  travel  accounts  contain 
unique  and  precious  information:  the  fresh,  if 
naive,  eye  of  a  foreigner  could  observe  phenom- 
ena  that  local  people  or  a  Constantinopolitan  his- 
torian  might  neglect.  (See  also  Geography.) 

lit.  Beazley ,  Geography  1:53—242;  2:112-217.  E.  Hon- 
igmann,  “Un  itinéraire  à  travers  l’Empire  byzantin,”  Byzan- 
tion  14  (1939)  645-49.  Van  der  Vin,  Traoellers  1:1-23.  K-E). 
Seemann,  Die  altrussische  Wallfahrtsliteratur  (Munich  1976). 
Majeska,  Russian  Trayelers  1-12.  -A.K. 

TRDAT.  See  Hagia  Sophia. 

TRDAT  THE  GREAT  (TrjptÔánjç),  first  Chris- 
tian  Arsacid  king  of  Armenia  and  saint.  The  dates 
of  his  reign  are  still  disputed,  but  the  years 
298-330  seem  most  likely  since  the  recently  dis- 
covered  Paikuli  inscriptions,  which  name  the  Sa- 
sanian  Narseh  king  of  Armenia,  make  the  previ- 
ously  proposed  dates  impossible.  According  to 
Armenian  “received”  tradition,  Trdat  was  edu- 
cated  within  the  territory  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
having  been  taken  there  by  his  nurse  after  the 
murder  of  his  father  Chosroes  I  the  Great  of 
Armenia.  Diocletian  reinstated  Trdat,  probably 
after  the  peace  of  Nisibis  in  298.  Obeying  Roman 


policy,  he  persecuted  Gregory  the  Illuminator, 
the  virgin  martyr  Hrip'simë  (see  Va£ar5apat), 
and  Christians  in  general  until  the  era  of  tolera- 
don  was  inaugurated  after  313.  Trdat  then  per- 
mitted  Gregory  to  be  consecrated  as  bishop  and 
primate  of  Armenia,  was  bapdzed  himself,  and 
spread  the  faith  throughout  his  realm.  Little  is 
known  about  the  end  of  his  reign  because  of  the 
silence  or  disagreement  of  the  sources.  Trdat  was 
still  alive  to  send  a  representative  to  the  First 
Council  of  Nicaea  in  325  and  probably  fought 
against  northern  invaders.  The  account  gíven  of 
his  death  during  a  rebellion  (Moses  Xorenac'i 
2.92)  is  unsupported,  however,  and  the  tale  of  his 
visit  to  Constantine  I  the  Great  at  Rome  (Aga- 
thangelos,  ed.  Thomson,  pt.875-82)  is  certainly 
apocryphal. 

lit.  C.  Toumanoff,  “The  Third-Century  Armenian  Ar- 
sacids:  A  Chronological  and  Genealogical  Commentary,” 
REArm  n.s.  6  (1969)  233-81.  Asdourian,  Armemen  und  Rom 
243-72.  -N.G.G. 

TREASON,  HIGH  (Ka0oo_tajo_tç,  Lat.  crìmen  laesae 
majestatìs),  was  during  the  Roman  republic  an  of- 
fense  against  the  state  and  its  magistrates;  in  the 
empire  it  was  defined  as  a  crime  against  the  ruler 
or  the  appropriation  of  his  privileges  (such  as 
counterfeidng  of  coins  or  establishing  a  private 
prison).  The  standard  penalty  was  capital  punish- 
ment,  followed  by  confiscation  of  property,  de- 
nial  of  proper  burial,  and  damnatio  memoriae. 
Legal  procedure  in  the  case  of  high  treason  was 
relieved  of  certain  customary  restricdons:  slaves 
were  allowed  to  bear  witness  against  their  masters 
and  freedmen  against  their  “protectors”  ( patroni ), 
and  the  tesdmony  of  soldiers,  women,  and  disre- 
putable  persons  was  considered  valid.  The  Ecloga 
(17.3)  defined  high  treason  as  an  “association, 
conspiracy,  or  plot  against  the  emperor  or  the 
politeia  of  the  Christians”  and  left  the  final  decision 
about  punishment  to  the  emperor.  Preventive 
measures  against  high  treason  included  mutila- 
tion  of  the  emperor’s  relatives  and  oaths  of 
fealty.  Several  emperors  succeeded  in  having  po- 
tendal  rebels  threatened  by  the  church  with 
anathema,  though  such  attempts  remained  spo- 
radic  and  controversial.  The  most  elaborate  de- 
scription  of  a  treason  trial  is  that  of  the  future 
emperor  Michael  [VIII]  Palaiologos. 

lit.  Zacharíä,  Geschichte  336f.  B.  Kübler,  RE  14  (193°) 
550-59.  Troianos,  Poinalios  10-12.  K.A.  Bourdara,  Katho- 
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sẃsis  kai  tyrannis  kala  tous  mesous  bymnlinous  chronoìis  (Athens 
1981).  -A.K. 

TREASURES,  SILVER  AND  GOLD  (/cet/x7jXta 
ápyvpa  xaL  xpvcrá),  are  frequently  alluded  to  in 
literature  of  the  4th— 7th  C.  and  about  30  survive 
from  this  period.  They  have  been  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  empire — Italy  and  North  Africa,  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  Byz.  silver  objects  have 
also  been  found  outside  the  empire,  mostly  in 
tombs,  for  example,  at  Malaja  Pf.rf.Sòf.pina.  Nearly 
half  of  the  treasures  are  of  domestic  silver  plate; 
the  other  half  have  been  identified  epigraphically 
and/or  archaeologically  as  containing  liturgical 
vessels  belonging  to  village  churches.  In  some 
cases  treasures  were  found  with  gold  coins 
and/or  jewelry;  the  Second  Cyprus  Treasure  in- 
cluded  several  bronze  objects,  and  the  Vrap  trea- 
sure  contained  both  gold  and  silver  Byz.  objects 
of  the  5th— 7th  C.  (Dodd,  Byz.  Silver  Stamps,  nos. 
88,  103).  Excavated  treasures  dating  from  after 
the  7th  C.  are  virtually  unknown.  -M.M.M. 

TREASURE  TROVE  (eíipecrtç  8r)o-avpov).  A 
technical  term  related  to  the  state’s  interest  in 
hoards  of  coins  (see  Coin  Finds),  buried  in  times 
of  uncertainty  and  later  discovered.  The  state’s 
approach  varied  considerably,  taking  into  account 
first  its  sovereign  rights  and,  second,  the  theory 
that  treasures  were  the  property  of  the  dead.  In 
the  late  Roman  Empire  and  under  the  Macedon- 
ian  and  Romnenian  dynasties,  the  government 
encouraged  such  discoveries  and  the  return  of 
the  cash  to  normal  monetary  circulation  by  rec- 
ognizing  the  rights  of  individuals  over  them,  esp. 
the  finder  and  the  owner  of  the  land  where  the 
money  was  found.  In  contrast,  during  the  Icon- 
oclastic  period  and  under  the  Palaiologoi,  the  state 
faced  financial  difficulties  and  insisted  on  recover- 
ing  whatever  was  hidden  in  the  land:  treasures 
found  by  individuals  were  confiscated  either  by 
the  imposition  of  a  very  heavy  tax  (Nikephoros  I) 
or  by  the  state’s  claiming  the  whole  find  (Palaio- 
logoi).  In  the  Palaiologan  period,  a  treasure  trove 
was  considered  part  of  the  aerikon,  a  fiscalized 
fine,  a  regular  fiscal  obligation  of  the  peasants. 

lit.  C.  Morrisson,  “La  découverte  des  trésors  à  Pépoque 
byzantine:  Théorie  et  pratique  de  l’heuresis  thesaurou," 
TM  8  (1981)  321-43.  M.  Tourtoglou,  Parthenophthoria  kai 
heuresis  thesaurou  (Athens  1963)  iig-44.  -N.O. 


TREATIES  (sing.  (TvvOr\Kr\,  crup./SóAeuoi',  rpé/Ba ) 
with  other  countries  were  of  two  basic  types:  those 
in  the  form  of  a  unilateral  privilege  and  those 
concluded  between  two  theoretically  equal  par- 
ties;  an  intermediary  variation  was  the  exchange 
of  two  unilateral  documents.  The  basic  principles 
of  Byz.  diplomacy  determined  the  type  of  treaty 
used.  The  first  type  is  by  far  better  known  because 
it  was  used  in  relations  with  the  Italian  republics 
(many  entire  treaties  are  preserved  in  archives, 
mainly  in  Venice  and  Genoa);  it  normally  appears 
as  a  chrysobull  sanctioning  the  agreement  that 
the  ambassadors  had  negotiated  and  both  states 
confirmed.  A  very  few  real  bilateral  treaties  with 
Venice  in  the  mid-i4th  C.  are  extant,  written  and 
countersigned  by  a  Latin  notary.  The  second  type 
was  used  with  the  Sasanian  Persians,  then  the 
Arabs,  and  eventually  the  Bulgarians  and  the 
Rus’  (see  Treaties,  Russo-Byzantine). 

An  essential  part  of  the  treaties  was  the  oath, 
usually  taken  by  the  ambassadors,  each  according 
to  his  religion,  after  several  translators  (up  to  six 
from  each  party)  had  verified  the  accuracy  of  the 
two  versions  of  the  agreement.  Until  the  i2th  C., 
the  emperor  usually  only  confirmed  the  proceed- 
ings;  later  he  had  to  take  the  oath  himself.  Most 
treaties  concerned  a  limited  number  of  years  but 
some  were  “eternal.”  All  were  usually  global 
agreements,  covering  all  aspects  of  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries:  political,  military,  com- 
mercial  (trade  treaties),  legal  (including  the  ref- 
ugee  problem),  and  religious.  Sometimes  long  ne- 
gotiations  in  Constantinople,  in  the  other  capital, 
or  somewhere  near  the  frontier  and  several  ex- 
changes  of  embassies  were  necessary  before  a 
treaty  would  be  ready  for  signature. 

lit.  Bréhier,  Instüutions  314-23.  Dölger-Rarayannopulos, 
Urkundenlehre  94—105.  D.  Miller,  “Byzantine  Treaties  and 
Treaty  Maldng:  500-1025  AD,”  BS  32  (1971)  56-76.  W. 
Heinemeyer,  “Die  Verträge  zwischen  dem  oströmischen 
Reiche  und  den  italischen  Städten  Genua,  Pisa  und  Vene- 
dig  vom  10.  bis  12.  Jahrhundert,"  Archiv  Jur  Uipiomalih  3 
(‘957)  79->6l  -N.O. 

TREATIES,  RUSSO-BYZANTINE,  established 
the  rules  of  relations  between  the  empire  and  the 
Rus’  in  the  ìoth  C.,  esp.  the  privileges  and  norms 
of  behavior  of  Rus’  merchants  and  envoys  in 
Constantinople.  The  Slavonic  texts  of  the  treaties 
are  preserved  in  the  Povest’  vremennych  let; 
their  Greek  versions,  if  indeed  they  were  ever 
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produced,  are  lost.  The  Povest'  mentions  the  treaty 
of  907  (whose  authenticity  has  been  hotly  debated, 
along  with  the  historicity  of  the  expedition  of 
Oleg  against  Constantinople  in  this  year)  and 
contains  the  texts  of  the  treaties  of  911,  944,  and 
971.  All  the  treaties  were  concluded  under  similar 
political  circumstances,  after  Rus*  invasions  in  Byz. 
or  Bulgaria;  they  are  modeled  on  the  charters  of 
the  imperial  chancery  and  are  important  sources 
for  the  history  of  Byz.  diplomacy.  Even  greater 
is  their  significance  for  the  history  of  Kievan  Rus’, 
since  they  show  that  the  young  state  was  negoti- 
ating  with  Byz.  on  equal  terms.  The  treaties  reveal 
that  among  the  Rus’  envoys  were  men  with  Scan- 
dinavian  names;  already  by  944  some  members 
of  the  Rus’  elite  were  Christian. 

lit.  A.N.  Sacharov,  Diplomatija  Dreunej  Rusi  (Moscow 
1980).  I.  Sorlin,  “Les  traités  de  Byzance  avec  la  Russie  au 
Xe  siècle,”  Cahiers  du  monde  russe  et  soviétique  2  (1961)  313— 
60,  447-75.  H.  Herrera  Cajas,  “Bizancio  y  la  formación  de 
Rusia  (Los  tratados  bizantino-rusos  del  S.  X),”  Bimntìon- 
Nea  Hellas  6  (1982)  13-56.  J.H.  Lind,  “The  Russo-Byz- 
antine  Treaties  and  the  Early  Urban  Structure  of  Rus’,” 
SlEERey  62  (1984)  362—70.  F.  Wozniak,  “The  Crimean 
Question,  the  Black  Bulgarians,  and  the  Russo-Byzantine 
Treaty  of  944,”  JMedHist  5  (1979)  1 15-26.  -A.K. 

TREBIZOND  (YpaTreijoýjs,  mod.  Trabzon),  the 
greatest  city  of  Pontos,  flourished  because  of  its 
fine  harbor  and  location  at  the  head  of  the  best 
route  from  the  sea  to  the  interior  and  Iran.  Re- 
stored  by  Diocletian  after  a  Gothic  attack,  Trebi- 
zond  became  a  legionary  base  and  a  city  of  Pontos 
Polemoniakos  (see  Pontos).  In  the  reorganization 
of  Justinian  1,  it  was  assigned  to  Armenia  I.  Jus- 
tinian  conducted  his  Armenian  campaigns  from 
Trebizond,  restored  its  walls,  and  built  an  aque- 
duct.  Trebizond  had  bishops  from  the  3rd  C. 
onward;  Eirenaios,  responsible  for  the  rebuildings 
of  Justinian,  played  a  major  role  in  civic  life. 
Trebizond  became  an  archbishopric  in  the  8th  C. 
and  a  metropolis  of  the  diocese  of  Lazike  in  the 
early  ìoth.  In  the  7th  C.,  Trebizond  became  a  city 
of  Armeniahon,  and,  in  the  early  gth  C.,  capital 
of  Chaldia.  A  brief  Turkish  occupation  after 
1071  was  followed  by  the  rule  of  the  Gabrades, 
nominally  subject  to  the  Romnenoi.  The  well- 
documented  period  after  1204  was  one  of  great 
architectural  and  artistic  activity.  Two  ìgth-C.  ek- 
phraseis  (by  Bessarion  and  a  shorter  one  by  John 
Eugeniros)  characterize  the  geographical  posi- 
tion,  climate,  and  trade  activity  of  the  city  and 
describe  its  palace. 


In  1204,  Trebizond  consisted  of  a  small  forti- 
fied  enceinte  on  a  steep  hill,  with  market,  harbor, 
suburbs,  and  separately  fortified  monasteries  out- 
side  the  walls.  Much  of  it  was  exposed  to  Turkìsh 
attacks,  which  began  in  1223.  Alexios  II  Kom- 
nenos,  emperor  of  Trebizond  (1297—1330),  built 
a  new  wall  that  encompassed  the  harbor  and  lower 
city.  It  was  strengthened  in  1378;  the  citadel, 
which  contained  the  imperial  palace  and  govern- 
ment  offices,  was  frequently  repaired  until  the  fall 
of  the  Trapezuntine  Empire.  The  commercial  dis- 
trict,  with  numerous  churches  and  the  separate 
fortifications  of  the  Genoese  and  Venetians,  Iay 
beyond  the  walls.  Names  of  many  quarters  are 
known  from  contemporary  texts  or  later  Turkish 
documents.  In  spite  of  its  numerous  monuments, 
Trebizond  was  surprisingly  small,  with  only  about 
4,000  inhabitants  in  1438.  Powerful  fortifications 
and  an  isolated  location  enabled  it  to  survive  nu- 
merous  Turkish  attacks  until  1461. 

Monuments  of  Trebizond  include  the  fortifi- 
cations,  which  manifest  eight  periods  of  construc- 
tion,  mostly  of  the  i3th—  i4th  C.  Parts  of  the 
palace  have  also  survived.  Trebizond  preserves 
the  remains  or  memory  of  some  95  churches. 
Most  important  is  the  monastery  of  St.  Sophia, 
probably  founded  by  Manuel  I  Komnenos,  em- 
peror  of  Trebizond  (1238—63),  and  extensively 
rebuilt  in  the  early  i5th  C.;  a  cross-in-square 
church  with  three  apses,  a  narthex,  and  three 
porches,  its  interior  was  covered  with  frescoes. 
Also  prominent  are  the  Church  of  St.  Eugenios 
of  Trebizond  (1291);  the  Cathedral  of  the  Virgin 
Chrysokephalos,  rebuilt  in  1214  as  the  imperial 
coronation  church;  and  the  earliest  church  of 
Trebizond,  the  Basilica  of  St.  Anne,  restored  in 
885.  Other  churches  are  generally  small  and  un- 
datable,  but  their  characteristic  pentagonal  apses 
and  porches  suggest  that  most  belong  to  the  pe- 
riod  of  the  ì  ^th-i^th  C. 

lit.  Bryer-Winfield,  Pontos  178-250.  -C.F. 

TREBIZOND,  EMPIRE  OF,  one  of  the  three 
successor  states  to  the  Byz.  Empire,  lasting  from 
1204  to  1461.  It  arose  at  the  time  of  the  conquest 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Fourth  Crusade.  Unlike 
the  empire  of  Nicaea  and  despotate  of  Epiros, 
however,  the  empire  of  Trebizond  was  established 
not  in  response  to  the  Latin  occupation,  but  just 
prior  to  it  as  a  continuation  of  the  rule  of  the 
Komnenian  dynasty,  overthrown  in  1185  by  the 
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Angeloi.  Founded  by  Alexios  I  Romnenos  and 
David  Romnenos,  grandsons  of  Andronikos  I 
Komnenos,  the  new  “empire”  was  restricted  to  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  along  the  southeast  coast  of 
the  Black  Sea  and  was  isolated  from  Constanti- 
nople.  Under  the  rule  of  the  Grand  Romnenoi, 
the  empire  of  Trebizond  survived  for  250  years, 
despite  its  small  size  and  the  constant  threat  of 
conquest  by  the  Turks.  Its  longevity  can  be  at- 
tributed  to  the  natural  barrier  of  the  Pontic 
Mountains,  the  strong  fordfìcations  of  the  capital 
city  of  Trf.bizond,  the  ttourishing  commerce  of 
this  port  city,  and  the  astute  marriage  diplomacy 
carried  out  by  the  Trapezuntine  emperors,  who 
sought  alliances  for  themselves  primarily  with  Byz. 
and  Georgian  princesses  and  married  many  of 
their  daughters  and  sisters  to  Turkomans.  For 
much  of  its  history  the  empire  was  the  vassal  of 
successive  stronger  powers:  the  Seljuks  of  Ikonion 
(1214—43),  the  Mongols  (after  the  invasions  of 
1243  and  1402),  and  the  Ottomans  (after  1456). 
It  was  the  last  outpost  of  Byz.  civilization  to  fall 
to  the  Turks,  being  forced  to  surrender  in  Aug. 
or  Sept.  1461  (F.  Babinger,  REB  7  [1950]  205— 
07)  when  besieged  by  Ottoman  forces  by  land  and 
sea. 

lit.  W.  Miller,  Trebhond:  The  Last  Greek  Empire  (London 
1926;  rp.  Amsterdam  1968).  F.  Uspenskij,  Ocerki  iz  istorii 
Trapezuntskoj  imperii  (Leningrad  ig2g).  A.  Bryer,  The  Empire 
of  Trebizond  and  the  Pontos  (London  1980).  S.P.  Karpov, 
Trapezundskaja  impenja  i  zapadnoevropejskie  gosudarstva  v  XIII— 
XV  w.  (Moscow  ig8i).  -A.M.T. 

TREE  OF  JESSE,  a  metaphorical  image  of  the 
Genealogy  of  Christ,  specihcally  his  descent  from 
the  kings  of  Judah  through  his  mother,  Mary.  It 
consists  of  a  tree  springing  from  the  loins  of  Jesse, 
the  father  of  David,  with  the  generations  of  Dav- 
id’s  lineage  depicted  in  its  branches,  the  Virgin 
Mary  on  its  stem,  and  Christ  at  its  crown.  Based 
on  Isaiah  11:1  and  Matthew  1:1-17,  it  asserts 
both  Christ’s  Incarnation  and  his  messianic  de- 
scent  from  the  Old  Testament  kings.  It  is  probably 
a  Western  invention.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Crusader  image  at  the  Church  of  the  Nativity  at 
Bethlehem,  the  composition  appears  in  Byz.  only 
in  the  Palaiologan  period,  when  it  is  incorporated 
into  narthex  programs  showing  Old  Testament 
harbingers  of  Christ  and  prefigurations  of  the 
Virgin:  Hagia  Sophia,  Trebizond;  the  Mavriotissa 
at  Kastoria  (i4th-C.  layer);  the  Holy  Apostles, 
Thessalonike.  The  last  is  probably  the  earliest  Byz. 


example.  It  is  closely  akin  to  a  group  of  elaborate 
Serbian  examples  in  which  the  genealogy  of  the 
Nemanjid  dynasty  is  brought  into  parallel  with 
the  genealogy  of  Christ. 

lit.  M.D.  Taylor,  “A  Historiated  Tree  of  Jesse,”  DOP 
34—35  (1980—81)  125—76.  A.  Watson,  The  Early  lconography 
of  the  Tree  of  Jesse  (London  1934).  -A.W.C. 

TREMISSIS  ( TpLfiíaLOP ,  Lat.  tremis  or  triens,  from 
tres  +  as,  “a  third  of  a  unit,”  formed  by  analogy 
with  semissis),  a  small  gold  coin  weighing  1.52  g, 
worth  a  third  of  a  solidus,  introduced  in  the  380S 
during  the  reign  of  Theodosios  I.  It  continued  as 
one  of  the  main  Byz.  gold  denominations  until 
late  in  the  reign  of  Leo  III,  but  from  the  740S 
onward  tremisses  were  only  rarely  struck  in  the 
East,  presumably  for  ceremonial  purposes,  and 
none  are  known  after  the  reign  of  Basil  I.  In  Italy 
and  Sicily  this  coin  continued  in  common  use  until 
the  end  of  Byz.  rule  (fall  of  Syracuse  878).  The 
later  electrum  trachy  was  the  value  equivalent  of 
the  old  tremissis,  being  one-third  of  a  hyperpy- 
ron,  but  was  never  called  by  that  name. 

lit.  O.  Ulrich-Bansa,  “Les  premières  émissions  du  tremis 
aureus  (383—305),”  Bulletin  du  Circle  d’études  numismatioues  5 
(1968)  80-94.  DOC  3:22.  -Ph.G 

TRIAL  (ÔÍK7]).  Byz.  inherited  from  Rome  a  sys- 
tem  of  trying  lawsuits  that  was  based  on  the  prin- 
ciples  of  a  fair  trial,  a  competent  judge  ( prosphoros 
dikastes),  and  legality  of  procedure  and  judg- 
ment — principles  that  of  course  had  to  be  adapted 
to  the  conditions  created  by  the  “absolute  mon- 
archy”  of  Byz.  In  spite  of  relevant  legislative  ac- 
tivity  in  the  nth  and  i2th  C.,  the  rules  for  civil 
procedure  and  criminal  procedure  remained  as 
they  had  been  laid  down  in  the  Corpus  Juris 
Civilis.  Besides,  the  lawsuit  was  affected  by  pe- 
culiarities  in  the  system  of  judicial  administration, 
esp.  the  division,  which  ncvcr  complctcly  disap- 
peared,  between  jurisdiction  (dikaiodosia)  and  the 
actual  delegated  execution  of  a  lawsuit  (dikazein), 
as  well  as  by  the  absence  of  any  effective  regula- 
tions  for  successive  appeal.  These  circumstances 
meant  the  prolongation  of  civil  lawsuits  in  partic- 
ular,  which  the  legislator  tried  to  prevent  through 
the  reduction  of  court  holidays  (apraktoi  hemerai), 
the  establishment  of  procedural  time  limits,  and 
by  an  ineffective  prohibition  on  parties  applying 
to  the  emperor  during  the  course  of  the  tríal  with 
a  petition  (deesis).  Ecclesiastical  penal  and  disci- 
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plinary  procedure  was  regulated  by  canon  law. 
For  actual  Byz.  trials,  our  richest  sources  are,  in 
addition  to  historiographical  information  on  caitses 
célèbres  and  a  series  of  decisions  of  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical  courts,  the  Peira,  the  corpus  of  acts  of 
Demetrios  Chomatenos,  the  accounts  of  John 
Apokaukos,  and  the  Acts  of  the  patriarchate  of 
Constantinople,  which  are  well  preserved  for  the 
i4th  C.  They  owe  their  existence  in  the  hrst  place 
to  the  legally  prescribed  recording  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

lit.  Troianos,  Ekklesiastike  Dikonomia.  Idem,  He  ekklesias- 
tike  diadikasia  metaxy  565  kai  12 04  (Athens  1969).  Macrides, 
“Justice”  gg-204.  -L.B. 

TRIBELON  (Tpífir)\ov,  etym.  tri-  +  Lat.  velum, 
curtain  or  door  hanging  [Tafrali,  infra]),  a  rare 
term  designating  a  part  of  a  church.  The  Miracles 
of  St.  Demetrios  (Lemerle,  Miracles  1 : 162.2—1 1)  de- 
scribes  two  supernatural  persons  entering  “the 
tribelon  of  the  holy  shrine  of  the  renowned  martyr 
Demetrios.”  Later  versions  used  instead  the  word 
trìbolon  that  C.  Ducange  ( Glossarium  ad  Scriptores 
Mediae  et  Infimae  Graecitatis  [Lyon  1688;  rp.  Graz 
1958]  s.v.)  suggested  “correcting”  to  peribolon.  The 
word  evidently  refers  to  the  area  at  the  entrance 
to  the  church,  designating  the  “atrium  or  narthex” 
according  to  Tafrali  ( infra  43)  or  the  narthex 
according  to  Lemerle  ( supra  1:159,  n-3)- 

Art  historians  use  the  term  conventionalIy  to 
denote  three  arches  carried  on  two  intermediate 
columns  between  two  piers.  Triple-arched  open- 
ings  between  piers  are  common  in  Byz.  arcuate 
and  domical  architecture,  notably  in  the  exedrae 
of  S.  Vitale,  Ravenna,  of  Sts.  Sergios  and  Bakchos, 
and  of  Hagia  Sophia,  Constantinople.  As  a  natural 
concomitant  of  the  bay  system,  they  are  found  in 
the  nave  of  the  east  church  at  Alahan  Manastiri, 
around  the  naos  of  the  katholikon  of  Hosios  Lou- 
kas,  and  in  the  south  and  west  porches  of  Hagia 
Sophia,  Trebizond.  The  term  tribelon  is  usually 
reserved  for  the  triple  opening  between  the  narthex 
and  the  naos, 

lit.  O.  Tafrali,  Mélanges  d’archéologie  et  d’épigìaphie  by- 
lantines  (Paris  1913)  40-50.  -W.L.,  A.C. 

TRIBIGILD  (Tip/3tyí.ÀAoç,  Tpryt/3í,Xôoç),  a  Goth 
and  comes  rei  militaris  in  the  East;  died  Thrace 
ca.400.  He  was  a  relative  of  Gainas  and  com- 
manded  barbarian  troops  settled  in  Phrygia.  After 


a  visit  to  Constantinople  in  399,  during  which  he 
was  slighted  by  Eutropios,  his  troops  revolted. 
Valentinus,  a  local  commander  in  Pamphylia,  took 
charge  of  organizing  resistance  to  the  barbarians. 
He  was  assisted  by  local  peasants  and  slaves.  Tri- 
bigild  was  defeated  near  Selge.  He  barely  escaped 
with  300  mounted  soldiers  (Kulakovskij,  Istorija 
1:170-72).  Tribigild  then  conspired  with  Gainas, 
who  had  been  sent  to  quell  the  revolt,  and  to- 
gether  the  two  Goths  marched  on  Constantinople. 
While  Gainas  entered  the  capital  Tribigild  crossed 
over  to  Thrace,  where  he  died  shortly  thereafter. 
The  uprising  stimulated  anti-Germanic  feeling  in 
Constantinople  and  gave  rise  to  the  oration  titled 
On  Kingship  by  Synesios. 

lit.  Bury,  LRE  1:129-33.  PLRE  2:11256  Demougeot, 
Unité  224—29,  249.  G.  Albert,  Goten  in  Eonstantinopel  (Pad- 
erborn  1984)  89-149.  -T.E.G. 

TRIBONIAN  (Tpt/Swptapòç),  jurist  and  high- 
ranking  official  at  the  court  of  Justinian  I;  born 
Pamphylia  before  500,  died  probably  542  of  plague. 
Justinian’s  protegé,  he  served  as  member  of  the 
emperor’s  commission  appointed  in  Feb.  528  to 
draft  a  law  code  (Codex  Justinianus).  According 
to  Honoré  ( infra ),  he  profited  from  the  purge  of 
the  commission  (pagan  lawyers  were  dismissed) 
and  became  quaestor  and  its  chairman;  this  Ho- 
noré  connects  with  the  shift  in  the  focus  of  the 
commission  from  the  practical  need  of  lawyers  for 
an  established  code  to  an  antiquarian  and  schol- 
arly  approach  as  reflected  in  the  Digest.  Accu- 
sations  of  graft  launched  against  Tribonian  dur- 
ing  the  Nika  revolt  compelled  Justinian  to  dismiss 
him;  although  he  eventually  returned  to  the  com- 
mission,  he  never  regained  his  former  authority. 
Evidence  of  Tribonian’s  fall  from  favor  was  the 
slow  replacement  of  Latin  by  Greek  in  legislation 
(see  Novels  of  Justinian  I).  Ajurist  with  enor- 
mous  knowledge  of  Roman  law,  Tribonian  tried 
to  retreat  from  the  magniloquence  of  the  Codex 
Theodosianus  to  the  simplicity  and  clarity  of 
Gaius,  yet  retained  affectations  for  the  sake  of 
imperial  propaganda. 

LiT.  T.  Honoré,  Triboman  (London  1978).  D.J.  Osler, 
“The  Compilation  of  Justinian’s  Digest,”  ZSavRom  102  (1985) 
129-84.  W.  Waldstein,  “Tribonianus,”  ZSavRom  97  (1980) 
232-55.  -W.E.R.,  A.K. 

TRICONCH.  See  Church  Plan  Types. 
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TRIESTE  (T épyeaT(p)oi'),  Roman  port  and  for- 
tress  at  the  north  end  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  eco- 
nomically  and  politically  overshadowed  by  the 
neighboring  Aquileia.  Legends  connect  the  activ- 
ity  of  several  martyrs  with  Trieste,  for  example, 
Servolus  in  the  3rd  C.  and  Justus  (San  Giusto)  in 
303.  After  488  Trieste  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Goths,  but  in  539  the  region  was  conquered  by 
the  army  of  Justinian  I.  Despite  the  attacks  of  the 
Lombards,  Avars,  and  Slavs  the  city  remained 
under  Byz.  authority,  and  a  special  military  de- 
tachment,  numerus  tergestinus,  protected  northern 
Illyricum  from  barbarian  invasions.  Ecclesias- 
tically,  Trieste  was  linked  with  Aquileia  and  Grado 
and  supported  them  in  the  conflict  of  the  Three 
Chapters  against  Rome  and  Constantinople.  In 
752  Trieste  fell  to  the  Lombards,  in  787  or  788 
to  Charlemagne,  and  thereafter  stood  outside  the 
political  sphere  of  Byz. 

Monuments  of  Trieste.  Two  apses  in  the  cathe- 
dral  of  S.  Maria  Assunta  e  S.  Giusto  are  decorated 
with  inosaics  that  Demus  ( infra )  considers  “Greek” 
rather  than  Adriatic  in  style.  The  cathedral  was 
originally  two  separate  buildings  (like  S.  Maria 
Assunta  and  S.  Fosca  on  Torcello):  S.  Maria 
Assunta,  an  1  tth-C.  basilica,  and  S.  Giusto,  a  cen- 
tralized  church  with  a  dome  on  squinches.  In  the 
main  apse  of  S.  Maria  Assunta  is  an  image  of  the 
Virgin  enthroned  between  archangels,  with  the 
12  Apostles  below;  in  the  main  apse  of  S.  Giusto, 
Christ  between  Sts.  Justus  and  Servolus.  The  two 
mosaics,  not  necessarily  contemporary,  are  var- 
iously  dated  to  the  nth,  i2th,  or  i3th  C. 

The  cathedral  treasury  contains  an  image  of  St. 
Justus  painted  on  silk,  1  19  cm  high,  also  dated  to 
the  nth-i3th  C.  Though  some  scholars  have 
identified  the  painter  as  Constantinopolitan,  De- 
mus  believes  he  was  “Veneto-Byz.” 

lit.  M.  Mirabella  Roberti,  San  Giuslo  (Trieste  1970). 
Demus,  Mosaics  of  S.  Marco  1.1:51;  2 . 1 : 2 1 3 f .  I.  Andreescu, 
“Torcello,”  DOP  30  (1976)  258f.  -A.K.,  D.K. 

TRIGLEIA.  See  Medihion  Monastery;  Pele- 

KETE  MONASTERY. 

TRIREPHALON  (vó/xtcr/xa  TpLKÉ<f>ukov,  lit.  “three- 
header”),  sometimes  abbreviated  rKA'  (F.  Dölger, 
BZ  27  [1927]  296,  n.4);  a  word  applied  to  the 
one-third  hyperpyron  or  electrum  trachy  of  the 
early  i2th  C.,  which  had  on  it  a  total  of  three 


“heads”:  that  of  the  emperor,  the  Virgin,  and 
Christ  (in  the  form  of  a  medallion  held  by  the 
Virgin),  in  contrast  to  the  hyperpyron,  which  had 
the  figures  of  Christ  and  the  emperor  only.  The 
three  decades  during  which  such  trikephala  were 
issued  (1092—1 1 18)  resulted  in  trihephalon  becom- 
ing  one  of  the  several  names  regularly  used  for 
this  denomination  even  where  it  no  longer  accu- 
rately  described  the  design  of  the  coins. 

lit.  V.  Laurent,  “Les  monnaies  tricéphales  de  Jean  II 
Comnène,”  RN 5  13  (1951)  97-108.  Hendy,  Coinage  31  — 
34,  226.  -Ph.G. 


TRIKKALA  (T pÍK(K)a\a,  anc.  Trikke,  Trik(k)a), 
city  in  a  fertile  valley  in  northwest  Thessaly.  Trik- 
kala  was  an  important  transit  point,  with  roads 
running  west  across  the  Pindos  Mountains  to  Epi- 
ros  and  north  to  Grevena  and  Macedonia.  Pro- 
kopios  ( Buildings  4.3.5)  names  “Trika”  among  the 
Thessalian  poleis  whose  walls  were  repaired  by 
Justinian  I.  From  the  4th  C.  onward,  the  city  was 
a  suffragan  bishopric  of  Larissa.  The  first  known 
bishop,  Heliodoros,  was  thought  to  be  the  author 
of  the  Aethiopica.  The  old  name  Trikka  survived 
in  several  anachronistic  texts,  while  Trikkala  ap- 
pears  first  in  Kekaumenos,  who  speaks  of  Trikal- 
itan  Vlachs.  Anna  Romnene  (An.Komn.  2:31.27) 
cites  ta  Trihala  as  a  geographic  name  without  de- 
fining  the  character  of  the  site.  AI-IdrIs!  de- 
scribed  Trikkala  as  an  important  agrarian  center 
wìth  abundant  vineyards  and  gardens.  In  Alexios 
Ill’s  charter  of  1198  for  Venice,  Trikkala  is  men- 
tioned  along  with  other  Thessalian  cities.  Its  po- 
litical  role  before  1204  is  almost  unknown:  in 
1082/3  Trikkala  was  for  a  short  time  captured  by 
the  Normans.  It  seems  not  to  have  been  occupied 
by  the  Crusaders  after  1204  (Nicol,  Epiros  I  36) 
but  was  controlled  by  Epiros. 

After  the  victorv  at  Pf.lagonia  in  1259,  John 
Palaiologos,  Michael  VI  II’s  brother,  reached  Neo- 
patras  and  “Trikke”  and  took  them  without  resis- 
tance  (Pachym.,  ed.  Failler,  1:151.14).  In  the  i4th 
C.  (until  1332/3)  Trikkala  formed  the  center  of 
the  independent  “fief”  of  Stephen  Gabrielopou- 
los;  after  his  death  Frikkala  fell  under  the  control 
of  John  Orsini  of  Epiros,  then  of  Byz.:  a  chryso- 
bull  of  Andronikos  III  of  March  1336  ( Reg  4, 
no.2826)  rewards  the  monks  of  the  Zablantion 
monastery  near  Trikkala  for  their  help  in  trans- 
ferring  the  city  to  the  emperor.  The  Serbs  con- 
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quered  Thessaly  in  1348,  and  DuSan’s  general 
Preljub  governed  it  from  Trikkala.  In  1359  Sym- 
eon  Uro§  established  his  court  in  Trikkala,  where 
he  imitated  the  ritual  of  Constantinople.  Trikkala 
was  occupied  by  the  Ottomans  in  1393.  In  the 
1 4th  C.  the  bishopric  of  Trikkala  gained  increas- 
ing  control  over  Meteora. 

The  fortifications  on  the  acropolis  are  mostly 
of  Turkish  date,  but  traces  of  the  Justinianic  re- 
pairs  have  been  identified  on  the  south  side  (L.W. 
Daly,  AJA  46  [1942]  507).  A  floor  mosaic  on  the 
hill  of  Prophetis  Elias  is  from  the  narthex  of  a 
basilica,  probably  of  the  5th  C.,  and  the  ruins  of 
a  church,  presumably  of  Byz.  date,  are  on  the 
acropolis.  The  Church  of  St.  Stephen  contains  an 
inscription  naming  Symeon  Uros  and  the  Des- 
poina  Anna  (D.  Papachryssanthou,  TM  2  [1967] 
483-88).  Many  small  churches,  esp.  of  the  i2th- 
i3th  C.,  can  be  found  in  the  villages  around 
Trikkala. 

lit.  TIB  i:277f.  Abramea,  Thessalia  132-35,  igsf-  Fer- 
jancic,  Tesalija  168—82,  N.  Nikonanos,  Bymntinoi  naoi  tes 
Thessalias  (Athens  1979)  75-98,  118-22. 

-T.E.G. 

TRIRLINIOS,  DEMETRIOS,  classical  philolo- 
gist;  fl.  Thessalonike  ca.  1300— 25.  He  changed  his 
name  from  Triklines  to  Triklinios  (TptxXÍRioç) 
around  1316  or  1319.  Triklinios  studied  with 
Thomas  Magistros  and  Maximos  Planoudes, 
and  probably  ran  a  school  and  scriptorium  in 
Thessalonike.  He  copied  MSS  of  Hesiod,  Her- 
mogenes,  and  Aphthonios  in  a  fine  calligraphic 
hand,  but  is  better  known  for  his  editions  of 
classical  poets  and  dramatists.  Owing  to  his  un- 
derstanding  of  ancient  Greek  meters,  he  was  able 
to  make  emendations  in  the  texts  based  on  met- 
rical  principles.  He  also  incorporated  the  scholia 
of  his  slightly  older  contemporaries  Manuel  Mos- 
chopoulos  and  Thomas  Magistros.  His  most  sig- 
nificant  contribution  was  his  preparation  of  new 
recensions  of  ancient  Greek  tragedies  and  come- 
dies,  esp.  those  texts  that  did  not  normally  form 
part  of  the  standard  curriculum.  Thus  he  edited 
five  plays  of  Aeschylus,  including  the  previously 
ignored  Agamemnon  and  Eumenides  (an  autograph 
MS  survives),  all  seven  extant  plays  of  Sophocles, 
and  eight  of  Aristophanes  instead  of  the  usual 
three.  Especially  important  was  his  edition  of  all 
the  plays  of  Euripides  including  the  “non-select” 
plays  (i.e.,  those  plays  not  selected  for  school  use), 


which  were  virtually  unknown  before  the  i4th  C. 
Triklinios  evidently  also  revised  the  Anthologìa 
Planudea  (A.  Turyn,  EEBS  39—40  [1972-3]  403- 
50).  An  essay  on  lunar  theory  (ed.  A.  Wasserstein, 
JÖB  16  [1967]  153-74)  indicates  his  interest  in 
astronomy. 

lit.  Wilson,  Scholars  249-56.  Hunger,  Lit.  2:69-77.  O.L. 
Smith,  Studies  in  the  Scholia  on  Aeschylus  (Leiden  1975). 
Idem,  “Tricliniana,”  ClMed  33  (1981-82)  239-62.  R.  Au- 
breton,  Dêmélrius  Triclinius  et  les  recensions  médiénales  de  Soph- 
ocle  (Paris  1949).  G.  Zuntz,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Transmission 
of  the  Plays  of  Euripides  (Cambridge  1965)  193-201.  Schar- 
tau,  Obseniations,  vol.  1.  M.  Fernández-Galiano,  “Demetrio 
Triclinio  en  su  centenario,”  Emerita  53  (1985)  15-30. 

-A.M.T. 

TRIRLINOS  OF  JUSTINIAN  (’I owrmwóç),  a 
hall  constructed  by  Justinian  II  (probably  in  694) 
and  richly  decorated  with  mosaics  by  Theophilos. 
It  is  also  called  the  Hall  of  Procession,  and  in  the 
De  ceremoniis  is  mentioned  prímarily  in  connection 
with  processional  routes  (e.g.,  from  Chrysotri- 
klinos  via  Lausiahos  and  the  Triklinos  of  Justin- 
ian  to  the  gate  of  Skyla  and  the  Hippodrome).  It 
served  also  as  a  place  for  discussing  state  affairs. 
In  1289  Athanasios  I  was  proclaimed  patriarch 
there.  Pachymeres  relates  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  i4th  C.  the  building  was  destroyed  by  violent 
winds,  leaving  no  trace;  in  1345,  however,  Alexios 
Apokaukos  built  there  a  prison,  or  transformed 
into  a  prison  the  remnants  of  the  formerly  splen- 
did  edifice. 

lit.  Guilland,  Topographie  1:1531.  -A.K. 

TRIMOIRIA.  See  Abiotirion. 

TRINITY  (rptáç).  Although  not  mentioned  spe- 
cifically  in  the  New  Testament,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  is  supported  by  the  unique  relation- 
ship  of  Jesus  to  God,  whom  he  calls  “Abba,”  and 
by  the  resurrection,  or  the  experience  of  Pente- 
cost,  on  the  basis  of  which  his  disciples  confess 
him  to  be  the  Son  of  God  whose  Spirit  they  have 
received.  Baptism,  the  creed,  and  the  doxology 
were  the  original  setting  from  which  the  doctrine 
of  God  as  one,  yet  three,  evolved. 

The  term  trias  occurred  relatively  early,  even 
before  it  had  been  accepted  as  ecclesiastical  doc- 
trine.  Even  though  he  knew  of  the  term’s  usage 
in  Gnostic  speculation,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
for  example  ( Stromata  5.103.1,  ed.  O.  Stählin,  L. 
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Fruchtel,  395),  associated  the  triad  of  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit  with  Plato’s  Second  Letter  (3 1 2e); 
Clement  also  referred  to  “the  blessed  triad”  of 
God  in  connection  with  the  three  prayer  periods 
of  the  Christians  (ibid.  7.40.3,  p.31). 

More  important,  however,  was  the  doctrine  of 
the  three  hypostases  of  Plotinos,  and  the  ter- 
minology  of  Origen  because  of  its  influence  on 
the  Cappadocian  Fathers.  Origen  distinguished 
between  God’s  substance  and  the  hypostases  of 
the  Father  and  the  Locos/Son  (cf.  Homoousios). 
Around  260,  the  term  was  already  part  of  eccle- 
siastical  language.  Dionysius  of  Rome  (died  268), 
in  his  letter  to  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (died 
ca.264),  used  it  to  oppose  Monarchianism  (Sa- 
bellianism)  and  Marcion  (died  ca.160;  cf. 
Athanasios  of  Alexandria,  De  decretis  Nicaenae 
synodi,  26.3,  7,  ed.  Opitz,  22.10,  23.15),  and  Gre- 
gory  Thaumatourgos  (died  ca.270)  spoke  in  his 
Ekthesis  of  “the  perfect  triad”  (ed.  E.  Schwartz, 
ACO  3:3,  10). 

In  the  4th  C.  the  formula  of  one  ousia  (sub- 
stance)  of  God  and  three  hypostases  was  gener- 
ally  accepted.  This  involved  both  the  use  of  im- 
agery  or  examples  and  the  formation  of  an 
appropriate  terminology.  Some  images  were  seen 
in  creation  (e.g.,  the  sun,  its  rays,  and  light;  a 
spring,  a  creek,  and  its  current;  or,  a  wellspring, 
a  fount,  and  a  stream,  respectively),  and  some, 
admittedly  hidden,  in  the  Old  Testament  as  al- 
legory  or  typology  (e.g.,  Adam  and  Eve,  Seth). 
A  special  example  was  the  tradition  of  the  three 
men  who  visited  Abraham  under  the  oaks  of 
Mamre  (Gen  18:1-8;  cf.  Gregory  of  Nazianzos, 
or.28. 18.7—9,  e<i-  Gallay,  136;  PG  36:49^),  or  the 
divine  image  of  man.  The  words,  “Let  us  create 
man  in  our  image  and  according  to  our  likeness” 
(Gen  1:26)  were  understood  to  have  been  spoken 
by  the  Father  to  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit.  In  more 
sophisticated  theological  circles,  however,  these 
illustrations  were  met  with  reserve  and  their  dis- 
similarities  to  the  prototype  were  emphasized  (e.g., 
Gregory  of  Nazianzos,  or.3g. 11-13,  e<^-  Gallay, 
170-79;  PG  36:i6gAC). 

At  issue  was  how  three  persons  can  be  distinct 
from  one  another,  and  yet  one.  An  important 
approach  was  discussion  of  the  “inner  man”  as  a 
union  of  soul,  reason,  and  spirit  (or,  nous,  logos, 
and  pneuma ),  or  of  the  soul  as  the  subject  of  the 
three  Platonic  virtues,  and  the  “inner  man”  be- 
came  the  paradigm  par  excellence  from  the  time 


of  Photios  to  Manuel  II  Palaiologos  ( Dialogues 
with  a  Persian  17,  ed.  E.  Trapp,  216.39-218.2). 

Decisive  for  the  formation  of  an  appropriate 
terminology  was  Orthodox  opposition  to  Sabelli- 
anism  and  so-called  Modalism.  The  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit  are  not  simple  “fìgures”  (prosopa 
or  morphai)  in  which  the  one  God  remains  tran- 
scendentally  aloof  in  encounters  with  man.  There- 
fore  they  are  not  mere  divine  manifestations  in 
accordance  with  the  religious  understanding  of 
the  Greeks.  Rather,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit 
refer  to  distinctions  within  God  himself  (see  The- 
ology).  Thus,  the  full  divinity  or  consubstantiality 
of  the  Logos  is  defended  against  Arius,  and  the 
divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  against  the  Pneuma- 

TOMACHOI. 

The  doctrine  of  consubstantiality  excludes  sub- 
ordinationism,  a  teaching  that  appeared  in  middle- 
or  neo-Platonic  theology  (e.g.,  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  principles — archai)  as  the  structure  of  inter- 
mediaries,  that  is,  those  principles  that  constitute 
the  first  difference.  In  this  context,  subordina- 
tionism  was  viewed  as  carrying  the  danger  that 
the  Logos  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  “intermediaries,” 
would  approach,  or  be  placed  in,  the  domain  of 
creatures.  Not  until  ousia  (substance),  or  physis 
(nature),  was  terminologically  distinguished  from 
hypostasis  in  the  formula  “one  ousia,  three  hypos- 
tases,”  could  the  Son  be  conceived  as  homoousios 
with  the  Father.  Thus,  the  numerically  one  (sin- 
gle)  essence,  or  being,  of  the  Father  and  Son  was 
maintained,  while  at  the  same  time  the  divine 
nature  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  confessed.  For  many 
in  the  4th  C.,  the  formula  adopted  by  the  First 
Council  of  Nicaea  (325)  sounded  Sabellian;  mod- 
ern  transladons,  such  as  “consubstantial”  or  “of 
one  essence,”  imply  interpretations  that  are  partly 
anachronistic  and  partly  obscurant. 

The  term  hypostasis,  which  for  many  in  the  4th 
C.  implied  subordiiiationisin  because  of  iis  appii- 
cation  in  Origenism,  must,  in  this  context,  be 
understood  to  indicate  a  distinction  ( diaphora ),  but 
not  a  division  ( diairesis ),  of  three  numerically  dis- 
tinct  individuals,  separate  and  independent  from 
each  other.  A  clever  semantic  resolution  of  this 
problem  is  found  in  the  masterful  formulation  of 
Gregory  of  Nazianzos  (PG  37:i8oAB):  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  are  each  “an  other,”  but  “not 
others.”  Therefore,  the  hypostasis  can  be  defined 
as  a  particular  ( idikon )  that  is  distinguished  from 
other  particulars  through  a  complex  of  individual 
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properties,  while  the  ousia  is  conceived  as  that 
which  is  common  ( koinon )  to  many  particulars. 
Although  the  Cappadocians  were  influenced  by 
Platonism,  their  notion  of  the  hoinon  (if  one  ex- 
cludes  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  for  whom  the  koinon 
is  conceptual)  is  to  be  interpreted  in  the  frame- 
work  of  Stoic  ontology  and  logic.  Hence,  the 
meaning  of  koinon  or  ousia  in  theology  is  the  reality 
of  the  one  God,  whose  common  essence  stands  in 
contrast  to  another  common  essence,  that  of  cre- 
ated  reality. 

Although  hypostasis,  from  380  onward,  was 
used  as  a  synonym  of  person  ( prosopon ),  in  con- 
formity  with  the  Latin  tradition,  so  that  it  is  clearly 
distinguished  from  substance,  no  speculative  ad- 
vance  was  reached  that  would  necessarily  exclude 
tritheism.  Not  until  the  distinctiveness  inherent 
in  individual  particularity  was  achieved  in  neo- 
Chalcedonism  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th  C. 
could  this  be  realized.  The  distinctive  individuality 
of  concrete  natures  and  the  notion  of  person  as 
existing  in  and  for  itself  was  directed  against  the 
Monophysites.  It  is  not  by  accident  that  there 
appeared  in  the  Monophysite  camp  a  group  who 
taught  that  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  are  three 
distinct  ousiai. 

This  tritheism,  which  found  a  philosophical  ba- 
sis  in  John  Philoponos,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  without  influence  on  the  Byz.  imperial  church 
of  the  time  (Anastasios  I  of  Antioch,  ed.  K.-H. 
Uthemann,  Traditio  37  [1981]  73—108).  Against 
tritheism,  it  was  not  necessary  to  emphasize  the 
numerical  unity  of  the  ousia  while  retaining  the 
Three  Persons.  This  involved  reflection  on  the 
fundamentals  of  arithmetic:  in  particular,  the  dis- 
tinction  between  the  countable  multiplicity  of  things 
and  their  basis  or  principle  had  to  be  shown  and 
explained  so  as  to  permit  exclusion  of  a  univocal 
usage  of  number  in  theologia  (Maximos  thf.  Con- 
FESSOR,  MoNOTHEISM). 

Such  an  undertaking  can  lead  to  nothing  more 
than  a  purely  homonymic  concept  of  number,  as 
is  shown  in  Maximos  the  Confessor’s  attempt  to 
incorporate  into  the  tradition  of  the  church  both 
the  Origenism  associated  with  Evagrios  Ponti- 
kos,  which  emphasized  the  knowledge  of  the  unity 
of  God  that  transcends  all  unity  or  multiplicity,  as 
well  as  the  doctrine  of  emanation  and  univocal 
concept  of  unity  (taken  from  Prorlos)  of  pseudo- 
Dionysios  the  Areopagite.  For  Maximos,  only 
apophatic  theology  is  appropriate  to  the  Trinity, 
since  the  triune  God  bears  no  trace  ( ichnos )  in 


creation,  and  “the  infinite”  cannot  be  grasped  by 
thought  (PG  91:1 168A,  1 188A).  Here,  the  thought 
of  Evagrios  clearly  predomìnates,  and  not  the 
cataphatic  theology  of  the  Areopagite,  which  leads 
only  to  the  (univocal)  “one  God”  of  monotheism. 

This  provides  us  with  an  indication  of  how  Byz. 
theologians  (such  as  Nicholas  of  Methone)  would 
react  to  the  so-called  renaissance  of  Proklos  in  the 
1  ìth  and  i2th  C.:  either  by  maintaining  that  “unity 
is  not  canceled  by  difference  or  number,”  or  by 
going  beyond  an  arithmetic  concept  to  “a  unity 
that  lies  beyond  number,”  or  fìnally,  by  resorting 
to  an  extreme  apophatic  theology  in  which  the 
multiplicity  of  all  thought  is  overcome,  as  in  the 
“essential  gnosis”  of  Evagrios, 

In  the  8th  and  early  gth  C.,  a  new  problem 
appeared  in  Byz.:  the  controversy  with  the  West- 
erners  concerning  the  filioque.  Centuries  later, 
Demetrios  of  Lampe,  upon  returning  from  a 
delegation  to  the  West  in  the  1  i6os,  brought  back 
a  dispute  that  revived  subordinationist  themes.  In 
the  apologetic  literature  against  Judaism  and  Is- 
lam,  the  relationship  of  monotheistic  and  trinitar- 
ian  depictions  of  God  occupied  the  foreground. 
An  irenic  position  was  presented  by  Manuel  I 
who  wanted  to  remove  the  denunciation  of  Mu- 
hammad’s  God  in  the  recantations  required  of 
Islamic  converts,  since  such  an  anathema  was  di- 
rected  against  “the  true  God,”  a  view  out  of  favor 
among  his  contemporaries.  -K.-H.U. 

Representation  in  Art.  Until  the  i3th  C.  the 
Trinity  was  depicted  only  symbolically  or  in  as- 
sociation  with  other  images.  Thus  the  Magi  may 
appear  each  holding  one  of  the  three  hypostases 
(Huber,  Heilige  Berge,  fig.207).  Thereafter  the  trìad 
is  found  as  an  iconic  group  including  the  Son, 
who  holds  the  dove  in  a  disk,  and  is  seated  in  the 
lap  of  the  Ancient  of  Days.  -A.C. 

lit.  J.  Lebreton,  Histoire  du  dogme  de  la  Trinité1 ,  2  vols. 
(Paris  1927).  G.L.  Prestige,  God  in  Patristic  Thought 2  (Lon- 
don  1952).  M.  Gomes  de  Castro,  Die  Tnnitätslehre  des  hl. 
Gregor  von  Nyssa  (Freiburg  im  Breisgau  1938).  G.  Rretsth- 
mar,  Studien  zur  frühchrisllichen  Trinitälstheologie  (Tübingen 
1 956).  E.  Corsini,  II  trattato  De  Diuinis  Nominibus  dello  Pseudo- 
Diomgi  e  i  commenti  neoplatonici  al  Parmenide  (Turin  1962). 
H.U.  von  Balthasar,  Hosmische  Liturgie,  Das  Weltbild  Maximus 
des  Bekenners 2  (Einsiedeln  1961).  E.  Bailleux,  “Le  person- 
nalisme  trinitaire  des  pères  grecs,”  MélScRel  27  (1970)  3- 
25- 

TRIODION  (rpnẃôiop),  liturgical  hymnbook  “of 
three  odes”  containing  the  variable  parts  of  the 
services  for  the  mobile  Lenten  and  Easter  cycle, 
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from  the  pre-Lenten  period  beginning  with  ves- 
pers  the  eve  of  the  tenth  Sunday  before  Easter 
through  mesonyhtihon  of  Holy  Saturday.  The  trì- 
odion  originally  also  included  the  entire  Easter 
season  through  to  the  end  of  the  Pentecost  cycle, 
but  from  the  i4th  C.  onward,  this  material,  start- 
ing  with  Easter  orthros,  was  sometimes  relegated 
to  a  separate  book,  the  penterostarion. 

The  triodion,  comprising  chíefly  hymnody  for 
the  liturgical  hours,  is  basically  a  monastic  book 
that  first  appears  in  MSS  of  the  ìoth  C.;  its  name 
derives  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the  ranones 
sung  during  this  season  do  not  have  the  standard 
nine  odes  but  normally  only  three.  The  pristine 
Palestinian  or  “Oriental”  monastic  tnodion  of  the 
7th— 8th  C.  was  enriched  over  the  next  three  cen- 
turies  with  hymns  compiosed  by  the  Stoudite  monks 
of  Constantinople  and  southern  Italy;  to  it  was 
also  added  a  synaxarion,  the  liturgy  of  the  Pre- 
sanctified,  various  fixed  Sunday  commemora- 
tions  such  as  the  feast  of  Orthodoxy  (Triumph  of 
Orthodoxy)  with  its  Synodiron  of  Orthodoxy, 
and  pre-Lenten  weeks  of  preparation. 

ed.  Triodion  (Rome  1879).  Triode  de  Carême,  tr.  D.  Guil- 
laurne  (Rome  1978). 

lit.  P.-de  Meester,  Rite  e  particolarilä  liturgiche  del  Triodio 
e  del  Pentecostario  (Padua  1943).  Taft,  “Bibl.  of  Hours”  365— 
67.  M.  Momina,  “O  proischozdenii  greCeskoj  triodi,’’  PSb 
28(1986)112-20.  -R.F.T. 

TRIPHIODOROS  (Tpu/uóScüpoç),  in  some  MSS 
Tryphiodoros,  Greek  poet  from  Egypt.  Long 
thought  to  postdate  Nonnos  of  Panopolis,  Tri- 
phiodoros  is  now  revealed  by  P.  Oxy.  XLI,  2946. gf 
to  belong  to  the  late  3rd  to  early  4th  C.  A  gram- 
marian  by  profession,  he  is  credited  in  the  Souda 
with  several  epics  (now  lost),  including  the  Mara- 
thoniaha,  the  Hippodamea,  and  a  “lipogrammatic 
Odyssey.”  Some  scholars  conflate  him  with  a  second 
Triphiodoros  listed  (also  by  the  Sowda)  as  author 
of  a  verse  paraphrase  of  Homeric  similes.  Tri- 
phiodoros’s  one  extant  piece  is  The  Caplure  ofTroy, 
detailing  in  691  hexameters  the  stratagem  of  the 
Trojan  horse  and  the  bloody  sack  of  the  city. 
Quite  its  most  interesting  feature  is  the  extent  to 
which  Triphiodoros  shows  direct  knowledge  of 
Vergil,  Aeneid  2  (G.  d’Ippolito,  Trifiodoro  e  Vergilio 
[Palermo  1976]). 

f.d.  La  pnse  d’Ilion,  ed.  and  tr.  B.  Gerlaud  (Paris  1982). 
Oppian,  Colluthus,  Tryphiodorus ,  ed.  A.W.  Mair  (London- 
New  York  1928),  573-636  with  Eng.  tr. 

lit.  L.  Ferrari,  Sulla  presa  di  Ilio  di  Trifiodoro  (Palermo 
1962).  AI.  Cameron,  Claudian:  Poetry  and  Propaganda  at  the 


Court  of  Honorius  (Oxford  1970)  478-82.  Lericon  in  Triphio- 
dorum,  ed.  M.  Campbell  (Hildesheim  1985).  -B.B. 

TRIPOLI,  COUNTY  OF,  located  on  the  Leba- 
nese  coast  from  Maraclea  (Maraqîyah)  to  Gibelet 
(Jubayl)  and  inland  to  the  Orontes  valley.  The 
territory  around  Tripoli  was  conquered  by  Ray- 
mond  of  Toulouse  and  his  forces  after  the  First 
Crusade.  Raymond’s  son  Bertrand  took  Tripoli 
in  1109  and  became  the  first  count.  Raymond’s 
oath  of  allegiance  to  Byz.  was  renewed  by  his 
successors  Guillaume-Jourdain,  Bertrand  (1109, 
1112),  Pons  (1112),  and  Raymond  II  (1 137,  when 
John  II  threatened  northern  Syria).  By  the  time 
of  Bertrand,  the  oath  was  limited  to  Maraclea  and 
Tortosa,  formerly  parts  of  the  Byz.  doukaton  of 
Antioch.  Alexios  I  strove  to  develop  the  county 
as  a  counterweight  to  the  principality  of  Andoch: 
the  Byz.  sent  material  from  Cyprus  to  build  Mont- 
Pèlerin,  the  castle  constructed  for  the  siege  of 
Tripoli  (1103—09),  and  Byz.  supplies  and  funds 
reinforced  the  Crusaders.  Despite  Alexios’s  ef- 
forts,  Antiochene  influence  predominated  after 
1112.  In  1160—61  Byz.  envoys  persuaded  Ray- 
mond  III  (1 152—87)  that  his  sister  Melisende  would 
marry  Manuel  I.  A  large  dowry  was  prepared.  A 
document  of  Baldwin  III  (31  July  1 161)  calls  her 
“futurae  imperatricis  Constantinopolitanae”  (R. 
Röhricht,  Regesta  Regni  Hierosoiymitani  [Innsbruck 
1893;  rp.  New  York  1960]  no.366).  When  Manuel 
broke  off  the  match  in  favor  of  Maria  of  Anti- 
och,  Raymond,  infuriated,  ravaged  Byz.  coasts. 

lit.  J.  Richard,  Le  Comté  de  Tripoli  sous  la  dynastie  toulou- 
saine  (11 02-1  i8y)  (Paris  1945).  -C.M.B. 

TRIPOLIS  (TpÍ7ro\tç,  Ar.  Taräbulus,  modern 
Tripoli  in  Lebanon),  port  city  in  Phoenicia.  Late 
Roman  Tripolis  is  infrequently  mentioned:  ac- 
cording  to  a  6th-C.  chronicler  (Malal.  367. 1 2- 1 8), 
Emp.  Marcian  rebuilt  an  aqueduct  and  a  summer 
bath  adorned  with  many  statues  there.  Legend 
ascribes  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  Tri- 
polis  to  the  apostle  Peter;  in  fact,  the  bishopric  of 
Tripolis,  under  Tyre,  is  attested  from  325  on- 
ward.  By  the  6th  C.,  the  most  important  pilgrim- 
age  center  of  Phoenicia  was  that  of  St.  Leontios 
at  Tripolis.  Under  Persian  rule  from  612  to  628, 
it  was  briefly  regained  by  Herakleios;  Tripolis 
resisted  an  Arab  siege  in  635,  but  finally  the 
starving  population  was  forced  to  ask  the  emperor 
to  send  rescue  ships  to  evacuate  the  city  by  sea. 
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Mucâwiya  resettled  the  city  with  Jews  and  Per- 
sians  and  created  a  dockyard  to  build  a  navy  to 
attack  Constantinople.  In  654/5  two  Christian 
brothers,  the  sons  of  a  trumpeter,  reportedly  broke 
the  gates  of  the  cityjail,  killed  the  emir  of  Tripolis, 
and  fled  (Theoph.  345.18—25).  In  the  ìoth  C.  the 
Tripolis  region  was  constantly  reconnoitered  by 
the  Byz.;  when  the  Byz.  launched  attacks  on  Syria 
they  tried  to  seize  the  city,  but  both  Nikephoros 
II  Phokas  on  5  Nov.  968  and  John  I  Tzimiskes  in 
975  could  only  burn  its  suburbs.  Basil  II  was 
routed  at  Tripolis  on  13  Dec.  999.  Under  Roma- 
nos  III,  the  emir  of  Tripolis,  Hassän  ibn  Mufarrij, 
surrendered  to  the  Byz.,  but  the  city  remained 
under  the  control  of  the  Fätimids  until  the  early 
i2th  C.  Arab  geographers  described  medieval 
Tripolis  as  surrounded  by  fields  and  gardens  and 
protected  on  three  sides  by  the  sea;  it  reportedly 
had  20,000  inhabitants  in  the  1  ìth  C. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  First  Crusade,  the  Cru- 
saders  founded  the  county  of  Tripoli  (see  Trip- 
oli,  County  of)  in  1102  but  did  not  capture  the 
city  itself  until  1 109,  after  a  five-year  siege.  (For 
Tripolis  in  North  Africa,  see  Tripolitania.) 

lit.  E.  Honigmann,  RE  2.R.  7  (1939)  205E  F.  Buhl,  EI 
4:660.  -A.K. 

TRIPOLITANIA,  modern  name  for  the  African 
region  called  Tripolis  in  Greek  sources;  in 
Latin  texts  (e.g.,  the  V7erona  List)  it  is  called 
Tripolitana.  Under  Diocletian  the  Syrtic  coastal 
cities  of  Oea  (mod.  Tripoli),  Sabratha,  and  Leptis 
Magna  and  their  hinterlands  (northwest  Libya), 
as  well  as  Tacapes  and  Gigthis  on  the  southern 
border  of  Byzacena,  were  formed  into  the  prov- 
ince  of  Tripolitania,  protected  by  the  Limes  Tri- 
politanus.  The  area  was  never  deeply  romanized; 
strong  Punico-Libyan  cultural  and  religious  influ- 
ences  were  still  evident  in  the  late  antique  period. 
Christianity  made  little  headway  outside  the  cities. 
Indeed,  at  the  inland  settlement  of  Ghirza,  the 
cult  of  Ammon  was  active  into  the  6th  C.  Roman 
military  and  administrative  authority  in  Tripoli- 
tania  was  weakened  by  the  rise  of  the  tribal  con- 
federation  of  Leuathai  (see  Mauri)  in  the  4th  C., 
whose  control  eventually  extended  over  much  of 
the  province.  A  consequence  of  the  decreasing 
Roman  military  presence  in  the  countryside  was 
the  replacement  of  opus  Africanum- style  farms 
(which  first  appeared  in  the  early  Roman  period) 


with  gsur  (fortified  farms),  but  the  precise  role 
these  played  in  the  defense  of  the  province  re- 
mains  unclear.  Another  consequence  of  the 
changes  in  Tripolitania  was  a  general  decline  in 
olive  oil  exports.  The  Vandal  conquest  of  between 
442  and  455  (Courtois,  infra  174)  did  not  result 
in  significant  changes  in  the  condition  of  Tripoli- 
tania. 

The  Byz.  reconquest  in  533  affected  only  the 
coastal  cities.  A  rebellion  of  the  Leuathai  caused 
by  the  massacre  of  79  subchiefs  of  the  tribe  by 
Sergios,  the  Byz.  doux,  took  four  years  to  quell.  A 
Byz.  reprisal  may  account  for  the  destruction  of 
the  temple  at  Ghirza  at  about  this  time.  In  the 
late  6th  C.  Tripolitania  was  separated  from  the 
newly  established  African  exarchate  and  annexed 
to  the  diocese  of  Egypt,  although  it  may  have 
been  briefly  reattached  to  the  former  during  the 
rebellion  of  Gregory,  the  exarch  of  Carthage 
(646—47).  Tripolitania  was  overrun  by  the  Arabs 
in  642-43;  the  Byz.  were  able  to  recover  Tripolis 
temporarily,  but  a  permanent  Arab  garrison  was 
established  there  in  the  66os. 

lit.  D.J.  Mattingly,  “Libyans  and  the  ‘Limes’:  Culture 
and  Society  in  Roman  Tripolitania,”  AntAfr  23  (1987)  71- 
94.  Pringle,  Defence  23,  45L  63L  R.G.  Goodchild,  “Byz- 
antines,  Berbers  and  Arabs  in  seventh-century  Libya,”  An- 
tújuity  41  (1967)  1 15—24.  C.  Courtois,  Les  Yandales  et  Í  Afrupie 
(Paris  1955)  70-79,  93-95.  -R.B.H. 

TRIPTYCH,  tripartite  icon  made  of  wood,  bronze, 
or  ivory  and  composed  of  wings,  the  same  size  or 
shorter  than  the  central  panel,  that  close  over  the 
main  image.  The  principal  subject  matter — often 
the  Deesis  with  apostles  and  saints  or  the  Cruci- 
fixion — is  thus  revealed  only  when  the  wings  are 
opened,  an  effect  that  has  been  compared  to  the 
opening  of  the  doors  of  a  templon  barrier  (K. 
Weitzmann,  DChAE4  4  [1964-65]  16-18).  Wooden 
triptychs  are  known  from  the  6th  C.  onward,  but 
most  such  assemblages,  painted  on  wood  or  carved 
in  ivory,  date  from  the  ìoth  or  1  ìth  C.  Their  size 
(up  to  33.6  cm,  fully  open)  and  iconography  sug- 
gest  that,  at  least  at  this  period,  the  triptychs 
rested  on  tables  or  ledges  as  objects  of  veneration 
in  private  houses.  Only  a  few  complete  sets  of 
panels  are  preserved,  among  which  the  “Harba- 
ville  Triptych”  (Goldschmidt-Weitzmann,  infra, 
no-33)  >s  the  most  celebrated.  This  is  one  of  a 
group  of  three  very  large  triptychs  that  also  in- 
cludes  an  example  in  the  Palazzo  Venezia,  Rome 
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(ibid.,  no.31),  with  a  long  inscription  addressed  to 
an  emperor  Constantine,  perhaps  Constantine  VII, 
who  is  protected  and  adorned  with  virtues  by  the 
martyrs  represented  about  him.  Here  the  reverse 
of  the  main  panel  exhibits  a  flowering  cross.  On 
the  backs  of  other  triptychs,  and  sometimes  on 
the  outside  of  the  wings,  the  cross  is  accompanied 
by  the  legend  IC  XC  NIKA. 

ut.  Goldschmidt-Weitzmann,  Elfenbeinskulpl.  II,  nos.  10- 
23.  E.  Kantorowicz,  “Ivories  and  Litanies JWarb  5  (1942) 
56-81.  Kalavrezou,  “Eudolcia  Malcrem.”  319-25.  -A.C. 


TRISAGION  (Tpirrcryioi',  lit.  “thrice-holy  [hymn]”), 
Byz.  name  for  the  biblical  Sanctus  (Is  6:3,  Rev  4:8) 
chanted  from  the  4th  C.  onward  in  the  anaphora. 
Byz.  used  the  same  name  for  the  troparion  “Holy 
[is]  God,  holy  [and]  mighty,  holy  [and]  immortal! 
Have  mercy  on  us!”  sung  at  the  beginning  of  all 
Eastern  and  some  Western  Eucharists. 

The  origins  of  the  Trisagion  are  disputed.  Mon- 
ophysites  claimed  it  originated  in  Antioch  (Sev- 
eros  of  Antioch,  PO  29:62,  246f);  the  bishops  of 
that  region  chanted  it  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
in  451  ( ACO  II.  1,  195).  But  an  oft-repeated  Byz. 
legend  attributed  it  to  a  heavenly  vision  in  the 
time  of  Patr.  Proklos  (B.  Croke,  Bymntion  51  [1981] 
127-31). 

The  interpretadon  of  the  Trisagion  was  another 
point  of  dispute  with  Monophysites  who  con- 
ceived  the  Trisagion  to  be  directed  to  Christ.  The 
Byz.  “Prayer  of  the  Trisagion”  that  accompanies 
the  Trisagion  in  the  liturgy  (Brightman,  Liturgies 
36gf)  interprets  it  as  addressed  simply  to  God 
without  distinguishing  the  persons.  Canon  81  of 
the  Council  in  Trullo  in  691  (Mansi  n:g77DE) 
condemned  the  theopaschite  clause,  “Who  was 
crucified  for  us,”  which  the  Monophysites  had 
added  to  the  Trisagion  under  Peter  the  Fuller 
between  468  and  470.  The  Monophysite  formula 
is  preserved  among  others  in  an  inscription  found 
near  Antioch  ( CIG  4,  no.8gi8).  This  additional 
clause  directs  the  Trisagion  to  Christ,  whereas  all 
Byz.  commentaries,  from  that  of  Germanos  I 
onward,  interpret  the  hymn  as  addressed  to  the 
three  persons  of  the  Trinity,  transforming  “mighty” 
and  “immortal”  into  substantives  modified  by 
“holy”:  “Holy  God  (Father),  holy  mighty  one  (Son), 
holy  immortal  one  (Holy  Spirit),  have  mercy  on 
us.” 

The  Trisagion  first  appears  in  Byz.  liturgy  as  a 


processional  chant  during  a  lite  in  438/9  and  was 
a  frequently  used  processional  tropanon  in  Con- 
stantinople,  probably  as  a  refrain  sung  after  the 
verses  of  an  antiphonal  psalm  (psalmody).  Often 
used  as  the  chant  accompanying  the  procession 
into  church  at  the  beginning  of  the  Eucharist,  by 
the  6th  C.  it  had  become  a  permanent  part  of  the 
service  ( ACO  3:71—76;  Job,  On  the  Incamation,  in 
Photios,  Bibl.  cod.  222). 

lit.  Mateos,  La  parole  91-118.  V.-S.  Janeras,  “Les  by- 
zantins  et  le  trisagion  christologique,”  in  Miscellanea  liturgica 
in  onore  dì  sua  eminema  il  Cardinale  Giacomo  Lercaro,  vol.  2 
(Rome  1967)  469-99-  -R.F.T. 

TRITHEISM  ( TpLÖeía ,  lit.  “three  divinity”),  an 
accusation  often  made  in  theological  disputes  of 
the  late  3rd— 7th  C.  against  those  who  emphasized 
the  “individuality”  of  hypostaseis  rather  than  the 
unity  of  the  Trinity.  Among  those  accused  of 
Tritheism  were  the  following:  the  opponents  of 
Sabellianísm  for  rejecting  Monarchianism;  the 
Orthodox  who  were  criticized  by  the  Pneumato- 
machoi  for  accepting  the  Holy  Spírit  as  an  indi- 
vidual  deity;  the  followers  of  Eunomios  for  un- 
derscoring  the  independence  of  the  Son;  the 
Nestorians;  and  esp.  John  Philoponos  and  his 
adherents  such  as  Eugenios  and  Konon  of  Tarsos. 
In  616  the  synod  of  Alexandria  condemned 
Tritheism.  -a.k. 


TRIUMPH  (0pícr/a/3oç,  rà  èmvÌKLa ,  èviví rtoç 
éopTr)),  a  victory  celebration  inherited  from  Rome 
that  featured  a  triumphal  parade  into  the  capital 
of  troops,  captives,  booty,  and  the  victorious  em- 
peror.  It  was  often  accompanied  by  triumphal 
circus  games,  religious  services,  largess,  and  ban- 
queting.  Triumphs  exemplified  imperial  ideology, 
since  the  imperator  s  military  origins  implied  that 
victories  demonstrated  the  emperor’s  right  to  rule; 
emperors  alone  ceiebrated  them  from  the  lime  01 
Augustus.  From  the  4th  to  the  7th  C.,  numerous 
triumphs  in  various  capitals  saluted  real  or  imag- 
ined  victories  over  usurpers  or  barbarians  by  em- 
perors  whose  victory  permeated  the  reaction  of 
imperial  propaganda  to  a  deteriorating  military 
situation.  In  the  5th— 7th  C.,  the  circus  absorbed 
this  ceremony,  as  successful  generals  and  defeated 
enemies  paraded  in  the  Hippodrome  and  hon- 
ored  the  triumphant  emperor  ensconced  in  the 
Kathisma.  Special  coin  issues,  panegyrics,  mon- 
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uments,  anniversary  races,  and  provincial  celebra- 
tions  marked  these  late  Roman  triumphs.  The 
defeat  of  a  usurper  sometimes  introduced  his 
ritual  divestiture  or  trampling  ( trachelismos ;  Lat. 
calcatìo  colli)  into  the  ceremony.  Although  the 
triumph  quickly  shed  its  pagan  trappings,  Chris- 
tianity  was  slow  to  fill  the  gap,  as  parallel,  inde- 
pendent  rites  like  thanksgiving  services  and  litanic 
processions  emerged. 

Victorious  generals  eroded  the  imperial  mo- 
nopoly  of  triumph  by  staging  their  own  celebra- 
tions  in  the  provinces.  From  the  8th  C.  onward, 
generals  might  even  dominate  triumphs  cele- 
brated  at  Constantinople,  culminating  in  the  se- 
bastophoros  Stephen  Pergamenos’s  triumph  (1043). 
Emperors  nevertheless  continued  to  celebrate 
triumphs  themselves  between  the  8th  and  i2th 
C.,  when  the  parade  through  Constantinople’s 
streets  again  prevailed,  though  circus  triumphs 
and  victory  games  still  occurred.  The  parade  often 
followed  the  Mese  from  the  Golden  Gate  to  Hagia 
Sophia  and  the  Great  Palace;  its  religious  content 
increased  steadily  from  the  7th  C.  onward.  Thus 
the  calculated  gesture  of  John  I  Tzimiskes,  who 
paraded  in  971  behind  an  icon  mounted  in  a 
triumphal  carriage,  was  imitated  and  embellished 
by  John  II  Romnenos  in  1126  and  Manuel  I 
Romnenos  in  1 167.  No  triumphs  have  yet  been 
detected  after  the  ceremony  marking  Michael 
VIII’s  reconquest  of  Constantinople  in  1261. 

lit.  M.  McCormick,  Etemal  Victory:  Triumphal  Rulership 
in  Late  Antujuity,  Byiantium,  and  the  Early  Medieual  West 
(Cambridge  1986).  Koukoules,  Bios  2:55-60.  -M.McC. 


TRIUMPH  OF  ORTHODOXY,  the  final  defeat 
of  Iconoclasm  in  843,  celebrated  as  the  Sunday 
of  Orthodoxy  on  the  first  Sunday  of  Lent.  After 
Emp.  Theophilos  died  in  842,  the  eunuch  Theo- 
KTiSTOS  overcame  the  reluctance  of  Empress 
Theodora  to  permit  the  restoration  of  icons  by 
arranging  that  Theophilos  would  not  be  con- 
demned.  He  deposed  Patr.  John  VII  Gramma- 
tikos,  secured  the  appointment  of  Methodios  I, 
and  conducted  a  series  of  meetings  (some  in  his 
own  house)  that,  using  oironomia,  definitively 
ended  the  controversy.  On  1 1  Mar.  843  Theo- 
dora,  Theoktistos,  and  Methodios  made  a  sym- 
bolic  triumphal  procession  from  the  Church  of 
the  Theotokos  in  Blachernai,  an  Iconophile  cen- 
ter,  to  Hagia  Sophia,  formerly  in  Iconoclast  hands, 


Triumph  of  Orthodoxy.  The  Triumph  of  Ortho- 
doxy;  painted  icon,  14th  C.  National  Icon  Collection, 
no.  18;  British  Museum,  London.  The  empress  Theo- 
dora  and  her  son  Michael  III  stand  next  to  an  icon  of 
the  Virgin  Hodegetria.  To  the  right  of  the  icon  is  the 
patriarch  Methodios.  The  other  figures  are  also  heroes 
of  the  struggle  against  Iconoclasm. 

and  there  celebrated  a  liturgy  to  mark  the  occa- 
sion. 

An  annual  feast  was  established  by  the  end  of 
the  gth  C.;  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Kletorologion  of 
Philotheos  and  described  in  the  Book  of  Ceremonies 
(De  cer.  1 : 156-60)  but  does  not  exist  in  the  Typihon 
of  the  Great  Church;  the  Synaxarion  of  Constantinople 
(Synax.CP  460.48—50)  admits  it  only  in  a  later 
addition.  The  celebration  included  a  procession 
from  the  Blachernai  to  Hagia  Sophia,  where  the 
emperor  joined  the  assemblage  and  a  banquet 
was  given  either  by  the  patriarch  or  the  emperor. 
A  church  service  devoted  to  the  “triumph  over 
heretics”  included  a  reading  of  the  anathema  of 
843  and  the  singing  of  the  hanones  composed  by 
Theophanes  Graptos  and  Patr.  Methodios.  The 
feast  was  called  the  day  of  enrainia,  or  dedication 
of  churches,  since  churches  were  to  be  construed 
not  only  as  splendid  sacred  buildings  but  as  com- 
munities  of  the  pious  (J.  Gouillard,  infra  45.5-9)- 
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Over  the  centuries  numerous  panegyrícs,  hymns, 
and  sermons  were  composed  for  the  holiday  (BHG 
1386-941). 

The  personalities  associated  with  the  Triumph 
in  843  were  celebrated  in  Palaiologan  art:  an  icon 
of  ca.  1400  now  in  the  British  Museum  shows  the 
Hodegetria  attended  by  Theodora  and  Michael 
III  on  one  side  and  Patr.  Methodios  on  the  other, 
while  a  row  of  monastic  saints  below  includes 
Theodore  of  Stoudios  holding  a  circular  image  of 
the  sort  represented  in  the  marginal  Psalters 
produced  shortly  after  843. 

lit.  J.  Gouillard,  “Le  Synodikon  de  rOrthodoxie,”  TM 
2  (1967)  129-38.  J.F.T.  Perridon,  “De  Zondag  der  Ortho- 
doxie  in  de  Byzantijnse  Kerk,”  Het  Chrislelijk  Oosten  g  (1956— 
57)  182-200.  Martin,  Iconoclastic  Contronersy  212—15. 

-P.A.H.,  A.K„  A.C. 


TROCHOS  (rpo^óç,  lit.  “wheel”  or  “disk”),  word 
that  came  to  signify  a  circular  layout  for  a  set  of 
chronological  synchronisms,  the  best  known  being 
the  four  trochoi  contained  in  the  Vatican  MS  of 
the  Chronicon  Paschale  and  depicted  by  a  hand 
of  the  i2th— i3th  C.:  I  ( Chron .  Pasch.  25)  presents 
a  lunar  cycle;  II  (p.27)  a  solar  cycle;  III  (p.372)  a 
lunar  cycle  for  explaining  the  chronology  of  the 
conception  of  John  the  Baptist;  and  IV  (p.534)  a 
lunar  cycle  with  Easter  dates.  The  structure  of  a 
typical  trochos  (IV)  is  a  circle  divided  into  19  seg- 
ments  representing  successive  years  of  the  lunar 
cycle  from  344  to  362,  with  each  segment  further 
divided  into  three  compartments.  The  outer  con- 
tains  the  year  of  the  cycle,  the  epact,  or  day  of 
the  lunar  cycle  at  1  Jan.,  and  the  date  of  Easter 
for  that  year  according  to  the  Roman  calendar; 
the  middle  contains  the  Easter  date  according  to 
the  Macedonian  and  Egyptian  calendars;  the  in- 
ner  the  year  of  the  Diocletianic  Era.  The  space 
in  the  center  of  the  circle  is  fìlled  with  an  expla- 
nation  of  how  the  cycle  works  and  where  it  begins 
and  ends.  Another  trochos  is  that  ascribed  to  a 
certain  George  (F.  Diekamp,  BZ  9  [1900]  32f, 
5°f). 

lit.  Grumel,  Chronologie  73-84,  232.  J.  Beaucamp  et  al., 
“Temps  et  histoire  I:  Le  prologue  de  la  Chronique  pascale’’ 
TM  7  (1979)  227,  292-95.  -B.C. 

TROGLITA,  JOHN,  general  and  hero  of  the  epic 
poem  Johannis  by  Corippus;  born  probably  Tro- 
gilos,  Macedonia,  died  after  552.  Perhaps  com- 


mander  of  the  foederati  during  the  Vandal  war  in 
Africa,  Troglita  may  have  taken  part  in  the  battle 
of  Scalae  Veteres  (537)  against  Stotzas.  Under 
general  Solomon,  Troglita  was  probably  doux  of 
Tripolitania  or  Byzacena;  after  541  he  served 
in  Mesopotamia.  It  is  uncertain  if  he  is  the  same 
John,  doux  of  Mesopotamia,  said  by  Prokopios  to 
have  nearly  lost  a  battle.  Corippus  credits  Troglita 
with  the  successful  defense  of  Theodosioupolis 
and  Daras.  Magister  militum  for  Africa  from  546 
onward,  Troglita  defeated  the  Mauri  at  Castra 
Antonia  and  restored  the  military  frontier  in  By- 
zacena.  The  Mauri  rebelled  soon  thereafter,  lured 
Troglita  into  the  desert,  and  crushed  him  at  Marta 
(Marath)  in  547.  With  a  refurbished  army,  Trog- 
lita  advanced  against  the  Mauri  and  decisively 
defeated  them  at  Latara  in  western  Tripolitania 
in  the  spring  or  summer  of  548.  He  was  probably 
rewarded  with  the  title  patrikios.  After  an  unsuc- 
cessful  expedition  in  551,  Troglita  succeeded  in 
552  in  seizing  Sardinia.  Nothing  is  known  of  his 
career  after  552. 

lit.  Pringle,  Defence  33—39.  Guilland,  Institutions  2:146. 
Y.  Moderan,  “Corippe  et  l'occupation  byzantine  de 
l’Afrique,”  AnlAfr  22  (1986)  195-212.  -R.B.H. 


TROJAN  WAR,  the  conflict  between  the  com- 
bined  forces  of  the  Hellenes  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Troy  that  culminated  in  the  Greek  conquest  of 
Troy  after  a  ten-year  siege.  It  is  recorded  in  the 
Ilìad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer  as  well  as  in  the  poems 
of  the  Epic  Cycle  and  is  referred  to  constantly  by 
the  poets  and  historians  of  the  ancient  world.  The 
war  is  focal  in  the  legendary  histories  of  Rome 
and  hence  of  its  successor  state,  the  Byz.  Empire. 
Constantine  I,  perhaps  influenced  by  these  leg- 
ends,  reportedly  hesitated  between  the  sites  of 
Troy  and  Byz.  for  his  new  capital  (cf.  Zosim. 
2:30.1-2,  Theoph.  1:23.22-27).  The  Trojan  War, 
a  pivotal  point  in  the  Chroniclc  of  Eusebios  of 
Caesarea,  fìgures  prominently  in  Byz.  chronicles 
(e.g.,  those  of  John  Malalas  and  Constantine 
Manasses).  In  short,  the  war  lent  itself  to  the 
historical  understanding  of  the  past  as  a  sequence 
of  world  empires,  though  the  synchronistic  date 
attributed  to  it  varied  from  the  time  of  Moses  to 
the  reign  of  David.  The  war  figures  in  Byz.  liter- 
ature,  too,  in  compositions  like  the  Homerica  of 
John  Tzetzes  or  the  essay  on  Homeric  characters 
by  Isaac  Romnenos  the  Porphyrogennetos,  and 
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in  commentaries  like  those  of  Eustathios  of 
Thessalonike.  References  to  the  war  appear  also 
in  popular  literature,  for  example,  in  the  Achil- 
leis,  the  Troy  Tale,  and  the  War  of  Troy. 
There  the  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  Trojan 
War  has  probably  been  derived  from  the  chroni- 
clers  and  from  the  significant  place  given  to  the 
Homeric  poems  in  Byz.  education,  but  little  de- 
tailed  knowledge  is  shown.  The  work  with  the 
most  circumstantial  information  (the  War  of  Troy) 
draws  upon  its  French  source. 

lit.  Browning,  “Homer,”  15-33.  Jeffreys,  “Chron- 
iclers.”  -E.M.J. 


TROPARION  (rporrápLou),  the  earliest  and  most 
basic  form  of  the  Byz.  hymn.  Originally  a  short 
prayer  in  rhythmic  prose  inserted  after  each  verse 
of  the  psalms  sung  during  Orthros  and  Vespers, 
later  the  troparion  became  strophic  in  character 
and  more  closely  connected  to  individual  feasts. 
Numerous  troparia  were  written.  Troparion  came 
eventually  to  mean  simply  a  stanza  (the  basic 
strophic  unit  of  any  hymn,  whether  kontakion 
or  kanon  or  sticheron),  an  inserted  set  of  lines. 
A  troparion  can  be  classified  according  to  its  con- 
tents  (as,  e.g.,  anastasimon,  “On  the  Resurrection”), 
the  moment  of  performance  (as,  e.g.,  apolytikion, 
sung  at  the  Dismissal  at  the  end  of  Vespers),  its 
melody  (as  either  idiomelon,  sung  to  a  unique  mel- 
ody,  or  prosomoion,  sung  to  an  existing  melody), 
or  the  type  of  verse  to  which  it  is  attached  (e.g., 
apostichon,  developing  the  verse  of  a  psalm). 

lit.  Mitsakis,  Hymnographm  72—77.  Szövérffy,  Hymnog- 
raphy  1 : 1 00- 1  o.  -E.M.J. 


TROPES  (rpÚTTOL)  and  schemata  were  considered 
by  ancient  rhetoricians  as  the  two  categories  of 
rhetorical  figure.  Both  aimed  at  the  ornamen- 
tation  of  speech:  even  though  the  distinction  be- 
tween  them  was  not  always  consistent,  schemata 
did  not  entail  a  change  of  meaning  and  remained 
within  the  category  of  kynologia  (proper  meaning 
of  words);  a  trope,  on  the  other  hand,  was  defined 
as  an  expression  that  contained  in  itself  an  alter- 
ation  (metatrope)  of  character,  hence  its  name 
(RhetGr,  ed.  Spengel,  3:215.10—12).  Several  works 
on  the  tropes  have  survived  but  their  chronology 
is  obscure:  some  tracts  are  anonymous,  some  as- 
cribed  to  ancient  grammarians  such  as  Tryphon 


(ìst  C.  b.c.)  or  an  otherwise  unknown  Kokon- 
drios,  and  two  bear  names  of  Byz.  rhetoricians — 
George  Choirobosros  and  Gregory  Pardos 
(whose  dates  are  themselves  under  discussion). 
Moreover,  while  A.  Romìnis  (Gregorios  Pardos  me- 
tropolita  di  Corinto  [Rome-Athens  1960]  77—80) 
attributes  a  treatise  on  the  tropes  to  Pardos,  M.L. 
West  (CQ  n.s.  15  [1965]  230—48)  sees  it  as  a  work 
of  Tryphon.  At  any  rate,  examples  in  these  tracts 
are  drawn  predominantly  from  ancient  writers, 
even  though  “Choiroboskos”  (RhetGr,  ed.  Spengel, 
3:251.19)  once  refers  to  Metaphrastes  (Symeon 
Metaphrastes?). 

Most  ancient  theoreticians  listed  10—14  fropoi 
(Martin,  infra),  whereas  “Choiroboskos”  and 
“Pardos-Tryphon”  established  a  longer  list  of  27 
tropes  (it  is  unclear  whether  this  list  is  classical  or 
Byz.),  including  allegory,  metaphor,  simile,  hy- 
perbole,  metonymy  (replacement  of  the  word  by 
a  related  one),  synecdoche  (putting  a  part  for  the 
whole,  the  whole  for  the  part,  species  for  the 
genus,  etc.),  riddle,  irony,  and  so  forth.  This  list 
also  includes  pleonasm  and  ellipsis,  which  were 
considered  by  other  rhetoricians  as  schemata,  not 
tropes,  and  omits  epithet,  which  others  did  clas- 
sify  as  a  trope. 

The  church  fathers  introduced  and  broadly  used 
the  term  tropologia  to  define  the  tropological  or 
figurative  method  of  demonstration,  esp.  impor- 
tant  for  such  subtle  topics  as  the  substance  of  God 
(Basil  the  Great,  PG  29:5440).  The  difference 
between  tropologia,  allegory,  and  metaphor  re- 
mained  unclear.  Eustathios  of  Thessalonike,  in 
his  commentary  on  the  Iliad  (Eust.  Comm.  II. 
1:478.20),  cites  various  tropihaì  diatheseis  unknown 
from  ancient  texts  and  probably  originating  from 
everyday  vocabulary  (“talons  of  a  mountain,”  “twigs 
of  rivers”);  in  one  case  at  least  he  states  that  the 
expression  “the  eyes  of  plants”  (1:479.1-2)  is  bor- 
rowed  from  “the  peasants’  language.” 

lit.  Martin,  Rhetonh  261-69.  -A.K. 

TROUSERS  (ámfwptôeç;  also  braha,  a  term  of 
Germanic  origin)  were  known  among  the  later 
Romans,  and  braccarii  (“breeches  makers”)  are 
mentioned  in  Diocletian’s  Price  Edict  and  in  some 
papyri.  The  fashion  was  introduced  under  bar- 
barian  infiuence,  and  Prokopios  of  Caesarea  speaks 
of  anaxyrides  as  an  element  of  Slavic  costume.  A 
4th-C.  tomb  painting  in  Silistra  (A.  Frova,  Pittura 
romana  in  Bulgana  [Rome  1943],  figs.  1,  9,  11) 
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shows  servants  approaching  the  deceased  with 
yarious  articles  of  clothing,  including  trousers  with 
a  simple  belt,  and  a  much  larger  and  more  ornate 
belt,  probably  to  be  worn  over  a  tunic. 

The  use  of  the  garment  after  the  6th  C.  is 
suggested  by  the  discovery  of  belt  fittings  in 
Constantinople  and  Asia  Minor,  although  belts 
were  worn  over  tunics  as  well  as  to  hold  up  trou- 
sers.  Except  for  images  of  Daniel  and  the  Three 
Hebrews,  trousers  are  rare  in  Byz.  painting;  un- 
usually,  either  long  or  short  underwear  covers  the 
legs  and  loins  of  the  Forty  Martyrs  of  Sebasteia 
in  ìoth-C.  ivories  in  Leningrad  and  Berlin  (Gold- 
schmidt-Weitzmann,  Elfenbeinshulpt.  II,  nos.  9— 
10).  In  the  i2th  C.  Eustathios  of  Thessalonike 
was  still  critical  of  the  fashion  of  wearing  trousers; 
Niketas  Choniates  used  the  words  anaxyrides  and 
braha  but  does  not  define  them,  By  this  time  the 
expression  “to  wear  trousers”  seems  already  to 
have  become  synonymous  with  manliness. 

lit.  Kazhdan-Epstein,  Change  76E  A.  Brzóstkowska, 
“  ‘Anaxyrides’  u  Prokopa  z  Cezarei  na  tle  greckiej  i  rzym- 
skiej  tradycji  literackiej,”  Eos  68  (1980)  251-65. 

-G.V„  A.K„  A.C. 


TROY  TALE  (Anj-yrjcriç  yevap.évrj  èv  Tpoía)  or 
the  “Byzantine  Iliad”  is  an  anonymous  poem  in 
1,166  unrhymed  political  verses,  written  at  an 
unknown  date,  probably  in  the  late  i4th  C.  It 
presents  an  idiosyncratic  account  of  the  Trojan 
War,  independent  both  of  the  War  of  Troy  and 
the  Iliad  of  Constantine  Hermoniaros.  It  falls  into 
three  sections:  the  first  (lines  1—779)  covers  events 
preceding  the  war  (centering  on  Paris  and  his 
romantic  childhood  when,  following  an  ominous 
dream  before  the  child’s  birth,  Priam  has  Paris 
first  placed  in  a  tower,  then  cast  out  to  sea  in  a 
chest,  etc.);  the  second  (lines  780-1,138)  concerns 
the  war  itself,  with  a  brief  catalogue  of  ships  and 
battle  scenes  but  with  most  emphasis  on  Achilles; 
the  third  relates  the  aftermath  of  the  war  and  the 
mourning  for  Achilles.  The  material  would  seem 
to  derive  ultimately  from  the  Byz.  chronicle  tra- 
dition,  esp.  Constantine  Manasses.  Some  lines  are 
also  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Achilleis,  in 
the  Naples  MS.  The  text  survives  in  one  i6th-C. 
MS. 

ed.  A  Byzantine  Iliad,  ed.  L.  Nprgaard,  O.L.  Smith  (Co- 
penhagen  1975). 

lit.  A.  Kambyles,  “Beiläufiges  zur  byzantinischen  Ilias 
des  cod.  Paris  Suppl.  Gr.926  "  JÖB  29  (1980)  263-73. 

-E.M.J.,  M.J.J. 


TRUE  CROSS,  the  term  used  for  the  wooden 
cross  (tò  Çvkov  toîi  <TTavpov)  on  which  Jesus  was 
crucified  or,  more  often,  for  fragments  supposed 
to  derive  from  it.  It  was  reportedly  discovered  in 
Jerusalem  by  Empress  Helena — an  event  that  was 
celebrated  at  the  feast  of  the  Exaltation  of  the 
Cross  (see  Cross,  Cult  of  the).  The  historicity 
of  this  event  is  questionable — at  any  rate,  Eusebios 
of  Caesarea  says  nothing  about  such  a  discovery 
(H.A.  Drake,  JEH  36  [1985]  21).  Nevertheless, 
particles  of  the  True  Cross  were  in  circulation  by 
the  mid-4th  C.:  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  stated  that 
the  entire  oihoumene  was  filled  “with  the  wood  of 
the  Cross”  (PG  33:469^),  and  an  inscription  of 
359  records  the  deposit  of  a  particle  of  the  Cross 
in  Mauretania  ( CIL  VIII,  supp.  3,  no. 20600).  The 
pilgrim  Egeria  observed  the  veneration  of  the 
Cross  in  Jerusalem  in  the  380S,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  4th  C.  the  legend  about  Helena’s  discovery 
was  already  known. 

Helena  is  said  to  have  divided  the  relic:  one 
section  of  the  Cross  was  sent  to  Constantinople, 
while  another  remained  in  Jerusalem,  in  the  shrine 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Numerous  pilgrims  came 
to  see  it,  and  despite  the  constant  watch  of  special 
guardians  pieces  of  the  holy  wood  were  frequently 
removed  from  Jerusalem;  moreover,  fragments 
of  the  Cross  were  given  by  officials  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  to  certain  monasteries,  for  instance,  to 
that  of  St.  Euthymios  near  Jerusalem;  Melania  the 
Elder  received  a  piece  of  the  Cross  from  John, 
the  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  In  614  the  relic  was 
captured  by  the  Persians  who  conquered  Jerusa- 
lem,  but  Herakleios’s  eventual  victory  allowed  the 
Byz.  to  recover  the  Cross:  on  21—22  Mar.  631  it 
was  solemnly  brought  back  to  Jerusalem  (V.  Gru- 
mel,  ByzF  1  [1966]  139—49).  In  635,  however,  in 
the  face  of  the  Arab  invasion,  Herakleios  trans- 
ferred  it  to  Constantinople.  Much  later,  Raymond 
of  Aguilers  related  that  the  Cross  was  buried  in 
Jerusalem  and  rediscovered  at  the  time  of  rhe 
First  Crusade;  other  legends  continued  to  report 
examples  of  holy  fragments  preserved  in  Pales- 
tine. 

Numerous  parts  of  the  Cross  ended  up  in  Con- 
stantinople;  besides  those  sent  by  Helena,  Justin 
II  ordered  the  transfer  of  a  substantial  piece  from 
Apameia  in  Syria,  and  in  635  the  Jerusalem  sec- 
tion  was  appropriated.  These  relics  are  reported 
to  have  been  kept  in  various  locations.  The  church 
historian  Sokrates  says  that  a  piece  was  sealed  in 
a  column  in  the  Forum;  Patr.  Nikephoros  I  locates 
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the  relic  in  Hagia  Sophia;  some  sources  speak 
instead  oí'the  Great  Palace.  Strangely  enough,  the 
ceremonial  of  the  Great  Palace  omits  any  refer- 
ence  to  the  relic  unless  we  accept  with  Frolow 
(infra  [1961]  238,  no.143)  that  “three  fítc]  vener- 
able  and  life-giving  crosses”  ( De  cer.  549.6)  allude 
to  the  particles  of  the  holy  wood.  Other  ecclesi- 
astical  institutions,  both  in  Constantinople  (Euer- 
getis  Monastery,  Pantorrator  Monastery)  and 
outside  the  capital,  claimed  possession  of  the  pre- 
cious  wood.  Despite  the  looting  of  scores  of  frag- 
ments  in  and  after  1204,  a  i4th-C.  Russian  pil- 
grim  states  that  the  Cross  was  still  at  Hagia  Sophia 
(Majeska,  Russian  Travelers  130E  222). 

The  True  Cross  was  used  primarily  to  guaran- 
tee  the  truth  of  statements  and  oaths,  and  for 
such  a  purpose  it  was  exhibited  at  sessions  of 
councils  (e.g.,  in  869 — Mansi  16:309^  32  ìB). 
Skylitzes’  account  of  oaths  taken  on  the  True 
Cross  in  917  by  generals  of  various  themes  is 
represented  in  the  Madrid  MS  of  this  text  (Gra- 
bar-Manoussacas,  Skylitzès,  no.286).  It  was  pa- 
raded  around  the  walls  of  Constandnople  during 
sieges  and,  appended  to  a  golden  lance,  served  as 
a  talisman  in  battles.  It  was  carried  during  impe- 
rial  and  ecclesiastical  processions  and  fragments 
were  used  as  diplomatìc  gifts;  a  notable  example 
was  that  enclosed  in  the  jeweled  cross  sent  by 
Justin  II  to  the  pope  John  III  (561—74),  now  in 
the  Vatican  (Rice,  Art  of  Byz.,  fig.71).  Most  relics 
of  the  True  Cross  that  went  to  the  West  (see 
Limburg  an-der-Lahn  Reliquary)  as  well  as  oth- 
ers  that  stayed  longer  within  the  empire,  were 
enclosed  in  precious  reliquaries,  the  creation  of 
which,  as  much  as  their  contents,  occasioned  epi- 
grams  by  poets  such  as  John  Mauropous  and 
Nicholas  Kallikles.  Private  persons  wore  phylac- 
teries  (enrolpia)  containing  fragments  of  the  True 
Cross. 

lit.  A.  Frolow,  La  relique  de  la  Vraie  Croix  (Paris  1961). 
Idem,  Les  reliquaircs  dc  la  Vraie  Croix  (Paris  1965). 

-A.C.,  A.K. 


TRULLA  ( TpoûWa ),  Lat.  term  designating  a  small 
ladle,  trowel,  or  basin;  it  is  preserved  in  the  list 
of  table  implements  translated  from  the  jurist 
Paul  ( Digest  33.10.3)  in  the  Basilika  (44.13.3).  The 
5th-C.  historian  Olympiodoros  of  Thebes,  how- 
ever,  uses  the  word  for  a  grain  measure  (1/48  of 
a  modios )  and  relates  that  the  Yandals  called  the 


Goths  Truli  because  they  bought  grain  from  the 
Vandals  at  one  solidus  per  trouila  (Blockley,  His- 
torians  2:192,  fr.29. 1).  The  word  was  not  used  by 
the  Byz.  save  for  lexicographers,  who  understood 
it  as  a  spoon  (Koukoules,  Bios  2.2  [1948]  102).  It 
is  applied  by  E.  Dodd  (Byz.  Siher  Stamps,  nos.  1, 
14,  30,  50)  and  other  scholars  to  two  types  of  dish 
with  long  handles:  a  broad,  flat  patera  and  a  nar- 
row,  high  “saucepan.”  Not  only  is  the  ancient 
name  of  these  objects  uncertain,  but  their  func- 
don  is  open  to  question.  While  comparable  objects 
from  the  Greco-Roman  period  ornamented  with 
diverse  subjects  are  considered  variously  as  liba- 
tion-  or  saucepans,  the  Byz.  objects,  decorated 
with  aquatic  images  of  Aphrodite,  Poseidon,  Oke- 
anos,  fishermen,  and  Nilotic  scenes,  were  proba- 
bly  restricted  to  washing,  for  examp!e,  chernibeia. 
A  series  of  such  dishes  is  dated  by  silver  stamps 
to  the  period  491—651  (see  Cherniboxeston). 

lit.  Shelton,  Esquiline  68,  n.15.  D.  Strong,  Greek  and 
Roman  Gold  and  Silver  Plate  (Ithaca,  N.Y.-London  1966) 
145-48,  166-70,  192L  Koukoules,  Bios  2.2:102. 

-M.M.M. 


TRULLO,  COUNCIL  IN.  The  council  was  con- 
voked  by  Emp.  Justinian  II  between  the  end  of 
691  and  1  Sept.  692  to  complete  the  work  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  ecumenical  councils  (Constantíno- 
ple  II,  III;  see  under  Constantinople,  Councils 
of),  which  had  failed  to  issue  any  disciplinary 
canons;  hence  the  Byz.  title  of  the  council,  pen- 
thekte  (“Fifth-Sixth,”  Lat.  Quinisextum).  The  as- 
sembly  considered  itself  ecumenical.  Its  102  de- 
crees,  which  alone  survive  with  an  address  to  the 
emperor,  are  a  milestone  in  the  history  of  Byz. 
ecclesiastical  legislation.  The  corpus  is  divided  into 
two  broad  sections,  one  dealing  with  the  clergy 
and  monasticism,  the  other  with  the  laity.  The 
latter  concerns  such  matters  as  marriage  (53,  54, 
72);  prostitution  (86);  manumission  of  slaves,  which 
required  three  witnesses  (85);  religious  represen- 
tations,  which  must  depict  Christ  “in  his  human 
form”  (82);  as  well  as  general  abuses  and  super- 
stition  (61).  The  earlier  section  addresses  numer- 
ous  ecclesiastical  matters  including  ordination  (see 
Cheirothesia)  (14),  clerical  dress  (27),  simony 
(22,  23),  monastic  stability  (46),  and  the  alien- 
ation  of  monastic  property  (49).  The  council’s 
references  to  Constantinople’s  patriarchal  privi- 
leges  (36)  and  its  explicit  condemnation  of  such 
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Latin  practices  as  clerical  celibacy  and  Saturday 
fasting  in  Lent  (13,  55)  explain  its  partial  rejection 
by  the  West. 

sources.  Mansi  11:929—1006.  F.  Lauchert,  Die  Kanon.es 
der  wichlìgsten  allkirchlichen  Concìlien  (Freiburg  1896;  rp. 
Frankfurt  1961)  97—  1 39.  P.  Joannou,  Les  canons  des  conciles 
oecuméniques  (Rome  1962)  98-241. 

i.it.  F.  Görres,  “Justinian  II.  und  das  römische  Papst- 
tum,”  BZ  17  (1908)  432-54.  -A.P. 

TRYPHIODOROS.  See  Triphiodoros. 

TSARONES,  or  'Lzakones  (TÇáRWPfiç),  first  men- 
tioned  by  Constantine  VII  ( De  cer.  696.4),  and 
described  as  apelatai;  some  versions  of  the  text 
identify  the  Tsakones  as  Laconians.  Michael  VIII 
transferred  loyal  units  of  Tsakones  to  Constanti- 
nople  and  its  environs,  where  they  staffed  garri- 
sons  under  their  own  stratopedarchai;  others  served 
in  his  fleet.  By  the  i3th  C.  “Tsakonia”  designated 
Lakonia  with  the  Crusader  city  of  Gerakì  as  capital 
and  Monemvasia  as  port.  Mazaris  and  Isidore  of 
Kiev  termed  the  local  Greek  dialect  barbarous. 
Palaiologan  sources,  arguing  from  the  assonance 
of  the  names  and  the  Tsakones’  supposed  Pelo- 
ponnesian  origin,  identify  Tsakones  as  ancient 
Lakonians.  Earlier  scholarship  considered  Tsa- 
kones  Slavs  or  Greeks  from  southern  Italy  (P. 
Charanis,  DOP  5  [1950]  139—60).  Present  schol- 
arship  views  the  term  as  a  military  designation 
that  became  an  ethnographic  and  topographic 
name.  Caratzas  ( infra  316—48),  referring  among 
others  to  George  Metochites,  speculates  that 
the  ethnonym  Tsakones-Lakones-Makedones  was 
connected  with  the  heretical  Paulicians  settled  in 
the  Balkans. 

lit.  S.  Caratzas,  Les  Tracones  (Berlin-New  York  1976). 
Ch.  Symeonides,  Hoi  Tsakunes  kai  he  Tsakonia  (ThessaIonike 
1972).  H.  Ahrweiler,  “Les  termes  ro-áK(úvE’s-TcraK(oviai  et 
Ieur  évolution  sémantique,”  REB  21  (1963)  243-49. 

-S.B.B. 

TSAMBLAR.  See  Camblar,  Grigorij. 

TUGHRUL  BEG  ÇTayypohím]^),  Seljuk  sultan 
(1055—63);  born  ca.g93,  died  Raiy,  Iran,  4  Sept. 
1063.  After  occupying  much  of  Iran  and  Iraq 
(after  1040),  Tughrul  encouraged  his  Turkoçian 
followers  to  ravage  Armenia  and  the  Byz.  borders. 
The  Turkish  raids,  sporadic  since  ca.  1021,  now 


gave  way  to  large-scale  expeditions,  such  as  that 
led  by  Tughrul’s  half-brother  Ibrahim  Inal 
(ca.  1048-49)  into  the  region  of  Erzurum,  where 
he  defeated  the  Byz.  under  Aaron,  Katakalon 
Kekaumenos,  and  the  Abchazian  Liparit  IV  (see 
Liparites).  Liparit,  captured,  was  released  by 
Tughrul  without  ransom  at  the  request  of  Con- 
stantine  IX.  In  1054  Tughrul  attacked  Byz.  He 
was,  however,  frustrated  in  a  siege  of  Mantzikert. 
Despite  negotiations,  Turkoman  attacks  contin- 
ued. 

lit.  C.  Cahen,  Turcobyzantina  el  Oriens  Christianus  (Lon- 
don  1974),  pt.l  (1946-48),  10-21.  Vryonis,  Decline  82-89. 
W.  Felix,  Byzanz  und  dte  islamische  Welt  im  früheren  11. 
Jahrhundert  (Vienna  1981)  165-81.  -C.M.B. 

TÜLÜNIDS,  first  independent  Muslim  dynasty  in 
Egypt  and  later  in  Syria  (15  Sept.  868— Jan.  905). 
Its  founder,  Ahmad  ibn  Tülün,  took  advantage 
of  the  weakening  'Abbâsids.  He  controlled  the 
finances  of  Egypt  by  872  and  occupied  Syria  in 
878  on  the  pretext  of  protecting  Islamic  frontiers 
against  Byz.  The  Tülüníds  first  raided  Byz.  Ana- 
tolia  in  878.  Ahmad  ibn  Tülùn  strengthened  the 
fleet,  developed  efficient  fiscal  controls,  and  built 
an  army  of  100,000,  including  many  Christians, 
Turks,  and  Sudanese.  In  882  Muslims  at  Tarsos 
rebelled  against  the  Tûlûnids  and  established  lo- 
cal  independence.  Ahmad’s  son  Khumärawayh 
succeeded  him  in  884.  Tülünid  rule  in  Tarsos  was 
restored  in  892.  After  raiding  Byz.  territory  in 
893  and  894,  the  Tülünids  negotiated  a  truce  in 
late  895  and  arranged  the  exchange  of  2,504 
Muslim  prisoners  on  16—20  Sept..  896.  Khumära- 
wayh,  who  wasted  funds,  was  assassinated  in  Dec. 
896.  Tarsos  drove  out  the  Tülûnid  governor  in 
897  and  received  an  cAbbâsid  governor  in  Apr. 
898.  The  Tülünids  defeated  the  Byz.  fleet  that 
year.  The  dynasty  ended  with  the  assassination  of 
Khumärawavh’s  brother  Härün  in  905.  T’he  dy- 
nasty  divided  Islam.  It  temporarily  threatened 
Byz.,  but  internal  disturbances  and  the  location 
of  its  center  in  Egypt  hampered  it  in  that  struggle. 

lit.  Z.M.  Hassan,  EP  1:278!.  H.A.R.  Gibb,  EI  4:834- 
36.  Vasiliev,  Byz.  Arabes  2.1:87—99,  100—03,  12°— 33- 

— W.E.K. 

TUNIC  Oyi T(í)v).  Wool,  linen,  or  cotton  tunics, 
short  or  long,  short-sleeved  or  long-sleeved,  were 
the  basic  garment  of  most  citizens  of  the  empire, 
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men  and  women  alike,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  whether  laymen,  ecclesiastics,  or  monks. 
Tunics  were  often  worn  one  atop  the  other:  under 
a  toga,  for  example,  would  be  a  linen  tunic  with 
sleeves,  topped  by  a  broader  short-sleeved  colo- 
bium.  After  the  7th  C.  long  tunics  were  the  rule 
for  anyone  of  rank,  at  least  to  judge  by  artistic 
representations:  short  tunics  were  reserved  for 
people  in  active  professions,  such  as  shepherds, 
seamen,  builders,  executioners,  etc.,  and  for  sol- 
diers  under  their  armor. 

The  number  of  terms  for  such  garments  is 
bewildering.  A  kamis{i)on  was  perhaps  the  simplest 
kind,  worn  by  monks  and  lower  orders  of  the 
clergy  (below  the  level  of  deacon).  Purple  kamisia 
were  worn  by  psallai  or  singers;  those  of  the 
protopsaltes  and  domestihos  were  white  (pseudo-Kod. 
190.2—5).  Monks  at  the  Pantokrator  monastery  in 
Constantinople  were  issued  two  hypokamisa  a  year 
(P.  Gautier,  REB  32  [1974]  65.608);  these  were 
probably  undershirts.  The  kamision  was  also  worn 
by  low-ranking  court  officials  and  its  decoration 
might  reflect  the  office:  for  example,  the  kamision 
of  a  nipsistiarios  was  made  of  linen  and  bore  a 
decorative  panel  in  the  form  of  a  basin. 

Chiton  is  the  word  generally  employed  for  the 
classical  tunic  worn  by  Old  Testament  figures,  as 
well  as  by  Christ  and  the  apostles,  throughout 
Byz.  art.  At  court  it  was  worn  by  officials  of  higher 
rank  than  those  wearing  the  kamision;  these  chi- 
tones  were  embroidered  with  gold  panels  on  the 
shoulders.  (In  monastic  documents  the  term  chiton 
appears  only  as  an  archaism,  in  place  of  the  cus- 
tomary  kamision.) 

Courtiers  of  even  higher  rank  wore  the  silk 
SRaramangion.  The  emperor  himself  had  two 
primary  silk  tunics,  the  divetesion  and  the  skara- 
mangion,  though  the  distinction  between  the  two 
is  difficult  to  define.  It  is  also  uncertain  whether 
he  wore  any  other  sort  of  tunic  under  either  of 
these:  the  gold  cuffs  and  hems  visible  on  imperial 
portraits  may  have  been  detachable  from  the  main 
tunic  and  do  not  necessarily  indicate  the  existence 
of  an  undergarment.  By  the  i4th  C.,  the  favored 
robe  was  a  rabbadion,  more  coat  than  tunic. 

Tunics  were  often  gaily  patterned,  with  special 
stripes  or  clavi  to  indicate  the  rank  of  the  wearer, 
or  fancy  hems  and  collars.  The  shorter  belted 
knee-length  tunics  worn  by  ordinary  people  were 
sometimes  adorned  with  segmenta  (rectangular  or- 
namental  panels)  or  with  plain  black  squares.  The 


basic  tunic  worn  by  the  clergy  of  all  ranks  was  the 
STICHARION. 

lit.  L.M.  Wilson,  The  Clothing  of  the  Ancient  Romans  (Bal- 
timore  1938)  55—75.  N.M.  Beljaev,  “UlcraSenija  pozdne- 
anticnoj  i  ranne-vizantijskoj  odeídy,”  Recueil  d’études,  dédiées 
à  Ul  mémoire  de  N.P.  Kondakov  (Prague  1926)  213—28.  H. 
Mihäescu,  “Les  termes  byzantins  birryn,  btrros,  'casque,  tu- 
nique  d’homme’  et  gouna,  ‘fourrure,’ ”  RESEE  19  (1981) 
425—32,  wilh  add.  A.  Kazhdan,yÓB  33  (1983)  15.  Oppen- 
heim,  Mönchshleid  88-104.  G.  Fabre,  “Recherches  sur  l’o- 
rigine  des  ornements  vestimentaires  du  Bas-Empire,"  Kar- 
thago  16(1973)  107-28.  -N.P.S. 

TUR  CABDIN  (Syriac  for  “mountain  of  the  ser- 
vants  [of  GodJ’j,  a  plateau  known  also  as  Mt. 
Masios  or  Mt.  Izla  in  the  province  of  Mesopota- 
mia;  from  the  early  6th  C.  it  was  part  of  southern 
Mesopotamia.  The  Notitia  Antiochena  of  570  first 
lists  a  bishop  of  Turabdion,  who  may  have  sat  at 
Hah,  where  there  is  a  large  6th-C.  church;  the 
exact  location  of  the  fortified  Rhabdios  mentioned 
by  Prokopios  (Buildings,  2.4.1  —  13)  is  unclear  (E. 
Honigmann,  BZ  25  [1925]  83^).  The  Tur  cAbdin 
is  noted  for  Monophysite  and  Nestorian  monas- 
teries  and  numerous  surviving  churches  built  on 
either  single-nave  or  transverse  plans.  Many  are 
decorated  with  elaborate  architectural  sculpture 
(e.g.,  Deir  Zacfaran  monastery).  Having  suf- 
fered  from  the  Byz.-Persian  wars  and  the  Mono- 
physite  persecutions,  the  Tur  cAbdin  enjoyed  a 
period  of  marked  prosperity  under  the  Arabs, 
starting  in  the  late  7th  C. 

lit.  Bell-Mango,  Tur  ‘Abdin  iii— x,  159—64.  G.  Wiessner, 
Christliche  Kultbauten  im  Tür ‘Abdin,  I— II  (Wiesbaden  1981  — 
83).  A.  Palmer,  “A  Corpus  of  Inscriptions  from  Tur  Abdin 
and  Environs,”  OrChr  71  (1987)  53-139.  ldem,  Monk  and 
Mason  on  the  Tigris  Frontier:  The  Early  History  of  Tur  ‘Abdin 
(Cambridge  1990).  M.  Mundell  Mango,  “Deux  églises  de 
Mésopotamie  du  Nord:  Ambar  et  Mar  Abraham  de  Kash- 
kar,”  CahArch  30  (1982)  47-70.  -M.M.M. 

TURROMANS  (Toypicofaáuoi),  a  term  first  ap- 
pearing  in  Islamic  texts  during  the  ìoth  C.  and 
used  alternatively  with  Oghuz,  i.e.,  the  Turkic 
nomadic  people  that  one  century  later  and  after 
a  long  migration  invaded  Asia  Minor.  More  pre- 
cisely,  Turkoman  came  to  mean  the  Muslim  Oghuz 
in  contrast  to  the  pagan,  shamanist,  or  the  Chris- 
tian  Oghuz,  a  minority  group.  The  term  had 
already  passed  into  Greek  in  the  first  half  of  the 
1 2th  C. 

lit.  W.  Barthold,  Histoire  des  Turcs  d’Asie  Centrale  (Paris 
1945)  62,  82.  Moravcsik,  Bymntinoturcica  2:327.  -E.A.Z. 
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TURKS.  Turks  in  general  are  peoples  living  in 
or  originating  from  Turkestan,  the  vast  region 
between  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and 
the  Altai  Mountains,  which  from  the  6th  C.  on- 
ward  is  also  called  Turan.  From  the  end  of  the 
1  ìth  C.  the  term  Turks  meant  only  those  Turks 
living  in  the  region  of  present-day  Turkey.  From 
the  early  Middle  Ages  several  Turkish  peoples 
migrated  as  nomads  or  advanced  as  warriors, 
reached  the  east  European  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean  regions,  and  came  into  contact  with  the  Byz. 

'Fhe  Turks  practiced  a  variety  of  religions,  being 
Buddhists,  Manichaeans,  Christians  (mainly  Nes- 
torians),  even  Zoroastrians;  but  initially  the  most 
popular  religion  was  shamanism,  the  religion  of 
the  steppe.  With  the  Arab  conquest  of  Transox- 
iana  (705—15),  Islam  spread  successfully  among 
the  Turks. 

Most  probably  the  earliest  Turks  known  to  his- 
tory  are  the  Huns.  The  first  people  whom  the 
Byz.  called  Tourroi,  however,  were  governed  by 
a  ühagan,  who  in  568  sent  ambassadors  to  Con- 
stantinople,  seeking  alliance  with  Justin  II  against 
the  Persians.  In  the  following  year  a  Byz.  ambas- 
sador,  Zemarchos,  reached  the  khagan’ s  nomadic 
court;  the  account  concerning  his  mission  is  a 
precious  source.  On  the  other  hand,  the  8th-C. 
Orkhon  inscriptions,  the  earliest  historical  mon- 
ument  made  by  Turks  who  call  themselves  Turks, 
contain  a  short  history  of  their  state  extending 
from  the  Chinese  to  the  Persian  frontier.  The 
northern  Black  Sea  regions  attracted  several  Turkic 
peoples  such  as  the  Avars,  the  Bulgars,  the  Kha- 
zars,  etc.,  while  the  lower  Danube  remained  an 
area  of  confrontation  between  the  Byz.  and  Turks. 
In  the  i2th  C.  this  area  was  occupied  by  the 
CUMANS. 

Around  960  the  first  Turco-Islamic  state  ap- 
peared,  that  of  the  Karakhanids  or  Ilek-khani^s. 
Established  in  the  cities  of  Balasagun  and  Kashgar 
(eastern  Turkestan),  they  soon  conquered  the  re- 
gion  of  Transoxiana.  A  member  of  the  Kara- 
khanid  family  was  the  scholar  Mahmüd  al-Kâsh- 
garî,  who  wrote  (ca.  1075)  an  encyclopedia 
concerning  the  Turks. 

Shortly  after  the  Karakhanids,  another  Turco- 
Islamic  dynasty  appeared  in  Ghazna.  The  Ghaz- 
navid  sultan  Mahmûd  (998-1030)  was  glorified 
for  his  long  and  victorious  holy  war  ( jihäd )  against 
India.  The  end  of  his  campaigns  left  the  warriors 
of  the  faith,  the  ghazis,  unemployed  and  seems 


to  be  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  great  migration 
of  the  Oghuz  Turks  in  the  1  ìth  C. 

The  Oghuz  people  living  around  the  year  1000 
south  of  Lake  Aral  included  22  of  24  tribes;  Byz. 
sources  mention  some  of  these  (e.g.,  the  Avshar 
or  the  Cepni).  The  first  Oghuz  tribe  that  headed 
towards  the  west  and  reached  the  Danube  regions 
was  the  Pechenegs.  A  second  wave  of  Oghuz 
reached  the  territories  of  Rus’;  the  Byz.  mention 
them  by  their  real  ethnic  name,  Ouzoi  (see  Uzes). 
For  the  Byz.  Empire,  the  most  significant  Oghuz 
migration  was  that  guided  by  the  family  (later 
dynasty)  of  the  Seljurs.  The  Seljukid  Tughrul 
Beg,  sultan  of  Baghdad  from  1055,  unable  to 
control  the  Oghuz  nomads,  dispatched  them  as 
ghaiis  against  the  Christians.  This  policy  led  his 
successor  Alp  Arslan  to  open  confrontation  with 
the  Byz.  and  the  victory  at  Mantzikert. 

During  the  i2th  C.  the  Turks  of  Asia  Minor 
were  divided  and  established  several  states,  the 
most  important  of  which,  after  the  Seljuks,  was 
that  of  the  Dani§mendids.  After  the  Seljuks  de- 
feated  the  army  of  Manuel  I  in  1176  near  My- 
riorephalon,  the  Byz.  were  obliged  to  regard  the 
Turkish  occupation  of  Asia  Minor  as  permanent. 

When  the  Mongols  conquered  Asia,  they  caused 
a  new  large  Turkish  migration  into  Anatolia,  which 
the  Mongols  invaded  in  1243.  Population  pres- 
sure,  need  for  pasture  lands,  and  political  oppres- 
sion  obliged  many  Turks  to  settle  in  the  frontier 
zones  between  the  Seljuk  and  Christian  territories 
and  to  carry  out  holy  war.  Resistance  against  them 
was  weak.  The  Christian  rulers  (Byz.,  Grand 
Komnenoi  of  Trebizond,  and  Cilician  Armenians) 
tried  to  save  their  domains  by  maintaining  good 
relations  with  the  Mongol  conquerors,  who  ac- 
tually  undertook  some  campaigns  to  pacify  Is- 
lamic  Anatolia,  but  with  ephemeral  results.  The 
government  of  Constantinople  neglected  Byz.  An- 
atolia  and  the  arritai  abandoned  their  posts. 
During  the  graduai  dissolution  of  tne  Seìjuk  sui- 
tanate  a  series  of  Turkish  states  were  established 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Christian  territories:  Kara- 
man,  Germiyan,  Menteshe,  Aydin,  Saruhan, 
Karasi,  etc.,  and  the  emirate  of  Osman,  the  nu- 
cleus  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Turks  in  Byzantine  Service.  From  the  nth  C. 
onward,  the  Byz.  hired  Turkish  peoples  (Peche- 
negs,  Cumans,  Seljuks)  as  mercenaries,  and  some 
groups  of  Turks  settled  on  Byz.  territory.  Accord- 
ing  to  the  chroniclers  of  the  First  Crusade,  the 
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Tourropouloi  formed  a  substantial  and  effective 
contingent  of  the  Byz.  army,  and  Ibn  Jubayr 
counted  40,000  Turkish  horsemen  in  the  ranks 
of  the  army  at  the  time  of  Andronikos  I  (Hecht, 
Aussenpolitik  32f).  Eustathios  of  Thessalonike  praises 
Manuel  I’s  tolerance  toward  foreigners  and  re- 
lates  that  significant  “Persian”  colonies  were  estab- 
lished  within  the  empire.  Several  Turkish  families 
(Axouch,  Samouch,  Prosuch)  reached  high  ranks 
and  supplied  the  empire  with  generals;  it  is  pos- 
sible  that  Tatirios  and  the  founder  of  the  family 
of  Kamytzes  were  of  Turkish  stock.  After  the 
i2th  C.,  however,  the  Turks  appeared  in  the 
empire  as  allies  rather  than  settlers,  and  finally  as 
overlords  and  conquerors. 

lit.  W.  Barthold,  Hisloire  des  Turcs  d'Asie  Cenlrale  (Paris 
1 945)-  Vryonis,  Decline.  C.  Brand,  “The  Turkish  Element 
ìn  Byzantium,  EIeventh-Twelfth  Centuries,”  DOP  43  (1989) 
1-25.  -E.A.Z.,  À.K. 

TURNOVO  (T£ppay3oç),  city  on  the  river  Jantra 
in  northern  Bulgaria.  Site  of  a  Roman  fort  prob- 
ably  destroyed  by  the  Visigoths  in  the  late  4th  C., 
Türnovo  was  by  the  6th  C.  a  modest  Byz.  city. 
Captured  by  Krum  ca.809,  Türnovo  remained  in 
Bulgarian  hands  until  the  late  ìoth  C.  In  Tùrnovo 
Peter  and  Asen  began  their  revolt  against  Byz. 
rule  in  1185,  and  it  became  the  capital  of  the 
Second  Bulgarian  Empire,  seat  of  the  exarch,  and 
from  1235  seat  of  the  patriarch  of  Bulgaria.  On 
17  July  1393  the  Ottoman  Turks  captured  and 
burned  Tûrnovo  and  deported  many  of  its  inhab- 
itants  to  Asia  Minor. 

In  the  i4th  C.  Türnovo  was  a  center  of  trade 
and  industry  and  of  Slavic  literature  and  schol- 
arship,  particularly  under  Patr.  Evtimij.  After  the 
capture  of  Tùrnovo  many  Bulgarian  scholars 
sought  refuge  in  Russia  and  contributed  to  the 
development  of  Russian  literature.  Of  Tûrnovo’s 
medieval  monuments,  there  survive  the  Church 
of  the  Eorty  Martyrs,  which  was  built  by  John 
Asen  1 1  tocelebrate  his  victory  over  Theodore  Kom- 
nenos  Doukas  at  Klokotnica  in  1230  and  which 
contains  a  Greek  inscription  of  Omurtag  and  a 
Slavic  inscription  of  John  Asen  II,  and  perhaps 
the  tomb  of  St.  Sava  of  Serbia,  who  died  in 
Türnovo  in  1251;  the  Church  of  Sts.  Peter  and 
Paul  (Holy  Apostles),  a  i4th-C.  reconstruction  of 
a  i2th-C.  building,  severely  damaged  by  an  earth- 
quake  in  1913;  the  Church  of  St.  Demetrios  of 
1 185/6,  which  has  the  characteristic  Bulgarian  form 


of  an  aisleless,  barrel-vaulted  hall  pierced  by  a  tall 
drum  supporting  a  dome;  and  the  vast  complex 
of  ruìns  of  the  royal  palace. 

lit.  Hoddinott,  Bulgaria  249—53.  S.  Bossilkov,  Túrnovo: 
Its  History  and  Art  Heritage  (Sofia  1960).  Carevgrad  Tûmov, 
3  vols.  (Sofia  1973-80).  A.  Popov,  “Târnovgrad  selon  Ies 
études  archéologiques,”  BHR  9.4  (tg8i)  42-57.  Türnovska 
knizovna  $kola ,  4  vols.  (Sofia  1970-85).  P.  Dinekov,  “Tür- 
novskata  kniíovna  äkola  (Istorija,  osnovni  certi,  znaíenie)," 
Starobúlgarska  literatura  20  (1987)  3-19.  -R.B.,  A.C. 

TURSUN  BEG,  Ottoman  historian;  died  after 
1499.  Tursun  was  financial  secretary  ( defterdar )  to 
the  Ottoman  sultans  Mehmed  II  and  Bayezid  II 
(ca.  1481  — 1512),  and  author  of  the  Tarih-i  Ebu’l 
Feth — primarily  an  account  of  Mehmed  II,  but 
also  covering  the  first  six  years  of  Bayezid  II’s 
reign  (i.e.,  to  1487).  Unlike  A§iqpaçazade  and  the 
popular  historians,  Tursun  expressed  himself  in 
learned  Ottoman,  with  ornate  syntax.  He  depicts 
Mehmed  II  as  an  ideal  ruler,  the  embodiment  of 
all  virtues,  whose  actions  ensured  good  order  in 
society.  Overall,  Tursun’s  tone  ís  remote  and  often 
abstractly  panegyrical.  Beneath  the  rhetoric,  how- 
ever,  Tursun  conveys  valuable  information,  re- 
flecting  in  part  his  own  experience  in  sultanic 
circles.  Tursun  participated,  for  example,  in 
Mehmed’s  capture  of  Constantinople  in  1453,  and 
his  account  of  the  sultan’s  reactions  to  the  splen- 
dors  of  Hagia  Sophia  is  particularly  vivid. 

ED.  The  History  of  Mehmed  the  Corujueror  by  Tursun  Beg, 
facs.  ed.  by  H.  Inalcik,  R.  Murphey  (Minneapolis  1978), 
with  Eng.  tr.  Tursun  Bey,  Tarih-i  Ebii’l  Feth,  ed.  M.  Tulum 
(Istanbul  1977).  Ital.  tr.  in  Pertusi,  Caduta  1:307—31. 

lit.  Bombaci,  Lett.  turca  352-54.  -S.W.R. 

TYANA  (Túapa,  now  Kemerhisar  near  Nigde), 
city  on  the  main  route  between  Constantinople 
and  the  Near  East,  about  30  km  north  of  the 
beginning  of  the  Cilician  Gates.  A  bishopric 
attested  at  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  Tyana  became 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  Cappadocia 
II  in  372;  it  sometimes  appears  with  the  additional 
name  Christoupolis.  A  frequent  goal  of  Arab  at- 
tack,  Tyana  was  taken  and  severely  damaged  in 
708,  806,  and  831.  Arab  control  of  Tyana  pro- 
vided  an  advance  base  against  Byz.  Asia  Minor, 
but  after  933  Tyana  fell  into  permanent  decline, 
retaining  only  its  ecclesiastical  rank.  Remains  of 
the  Byz.  city  are  insignificant. 

lit.  TIB  2:2986 


-C.F. 
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TYCHE  (tv\t)),  fate,  fortune,  or  chance,  a  com- 
plex  concept  inherited  from  antiquity.  As  a  sym- 
bol  of  prosperity  and  success,  tyche  (as  popular 
superstition)  was  often  connected  with  cities,  in- 
cluding  Constantinople  (Janin,  CP  byz.  438).  The 
emperors  were  also  considered  to  have  their  tyche, 
the  survival  of  the  Roman  concept  of  an  individ- 
ual’s  genius,  as  embodiment  or  special  protector. 
Hagiography  developed  the  topos  of  martyrs  who 
refused  to  swear  an  oath  to  the  imperial  tyche.  At 
the  same  time  there  were  some  attempts  to  adjust 
the  pagan  concept  of  tyche  to  the  Christian  empire. 
In  the  Forum  of  Constantine,  there  was  a  sculp- 
tural  group  representing  Constantine,  Helena,  a 
cross,  and  the  personihed  Tyche  of  Constantino- 
ple  (Dagron,  Naissance  44O.  A  legend  has  it  that 
Constantine  had  a  cross  engraved  on  the  forehead 
of  the  Tyche  of  Constantinople,  but  it  was  re- 
moved  by  Emp.  Julian  the  Apostate  (Souda,  ed. 
Adler,  3:395.24—29).  Justinian  I  (nov. 105.2.4) 
proclaimed  that  the  tyche  of  the  emperor  was 
above  all  limitations,  since  it  was  a  “living  law” 
granted  by  God. 

Tyche  was  also  construed  as  an  impersonal  agent 
or  cause  of  events  evolving  independently  from 
human  frf.f.  will;  this  concept,  reflecting  pagan 
and  popular  determinism,  was  rejected  by  the 
church  fathers.  Thus,  Eusebios  of  Caesarea  de- 
scribed  it  as  an  empty  word:  there  is  no  place  for 
change  or  fate  in  a  world  ruled  by  divine  law  and 
order  ( Constitutio  ad  coetum  sanctorum  6).  It  was 
similarly  rejected  by  Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus  ( HE 
3.16),  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (Catech.  4.5),  and  Isidore 
of  Pelousion  (Epist.  3.154).  , 

On  the  other  hand,  Prokopios  (like  his  classical 
models)  as  well  as  many  later  historians  referred 
to  the  concept  of  tyche.  Michael  Psellos  emphasized 
the  element  of  irregularity  and  chance  in  tyche, 
but  sometimes  the  distinction  between  tyche,  an - 
anke,  heimarmene,  and  even  pronoia  is  quite  vague. 
In  his  work  on  providence,  Isaac  Romnenos  the 
sebastokrator  ( 1 2th  C.)  sought  to  neutralize  the  much 
admired  and  influential  Neoplatonist  Proklos  by 
introducing  into  his  pagan  writings  numerous  ci- 
tations  from  pseudo-Dionysios  the  Areopagite  and 
Maximos  the  Confessor  as  well  as  by  adding  Chris- 
tian  touches  to  his  terminology  (particularly  with 
respect  to  tyche  and  heimarmene) .  The  idea  that 
tyche  directs  human  success  and  failure  can  also 
be  seen  in  such  historians  as  Rinnamos  (A.  Kazh- 
dan,  BS  24  [1963]  29)  and  Leo  the  Deacon  (M. 


Sjuzjumov,  ADSV  7  [1971]  132).  Theodore  Me- 
tochites  ascribed  particular  significance  to  Tyche 
(the  personification  of  fortune).  She  could  be  of 
greater  or  lesser  importance,  in  the  former  case 
dealing  with  the  destiny  of  countries,  in  the  latter 
with  individual  lives;  she  coulcl  act  beneficially 
(agathe  tyche)  but  is  usually  a  fìckle,  unreliable 
whore,  shifting  from  one  to  another. 

lit.  A.  Anwander,  “  ‘Schicksal'-Wörter  in  Antike  und 
Christentum,”  Zeitschrift  für  Religions-  und  Geistesgeschichte  1 
(1948)  316-22.  Podskalsky,  Theologie  120,  n.554.  E.  de 
Vries-van  der  Velden,  Théodore  Métochite  (Amsterdam  1987) 
157-81.  Hunger,  Reich  358E  I.P.  Medvedev,  Viiantijskij 
gumanizmXlV—XVvv.  (Leningrad  1976)  104-23.  -G.P. 

Representation  in  Art.  As  in  literature,  the 
hgure  of  Tyche  in  art  coulcl  personify  both  the 
fortune  of  cities  and  that  of  individuals.  In  both 
cases  this  image  is  scarcely  known  after  the  ìoth 
C.  Holding  a  globe,  rudder,  or  wheel  to  symbolize 
her  regulatory  function,  she  represents  the  op- 
eration  of  cosmic  forces.  Depicted  as  an  Amazon 
or  an  older  woman,  often  with  a  mural  crown  and 
attributes  of  a  specihc  place,  the  local  Tyche  sur- 
vived  longer  than  the  image  of  personal  fortune 
but  became  ever  more  syncretistic  in  form  and 
function.  Images  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  Al- 
exandria,  and  Antioch  personihed  in  this  fashion 
all  may  be  shown  with  a  cornucopia  as  an  emblem 
of  abundance;  other  aspects  of  their  iconography 
likewise  became  nonspecihc.  On  the  sella  curulis 
of  consular  diptychs,  running  Tyche  hgures  rep- 
resent  provinces  paying  homage  (Delbrück,  Con- 
sulardiptychen,  no.  19)  or,  as  busts,  are  associated 
with  Nike  (ibid.,  no.21).  Tychai  appear  in  monu- 
mental  painting,  in  books  such  as  the  Notitia 
Dignitatum,  and  on  silver  stamps  and  other 
metalwork  as  well  as  on  honorihc  columns.  The 
decline  of  the  type  is  evident  in  the  Joshua  Roll, 
where  the  personihed  cities  of  Jericho,  Ai,  and 
Gibeon  differ  not  only  from  each  other  but  from 
othcr  pcrsomhcations  oí  thc  samc  citics.  In  latcr 
periods  the  Tyche’s  role  was  in  part  assumed  by 
local  epithets,  such  as  “Tiberiadiotissa,”  applied 
to  types  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

lit.  K.J.  Shelton,  “Imperial  Tyches,”  Gesta  18  (1979) 
27-44.  T.  Dohrn,  Die  Tyche  von  Antiochia  (Berlin  1960). 

-A.C. 

TYPIRON,  LITURGICAL,  a  liturgical  calendar 
to  which  have  been  added  instructions  for  each 
day’s  services.  This  type  of  typikon  (rumtcói')  is  one 
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of  two  Byz.  liturgical  books  with  rules  govern- 
ing  the  celebration  of  services:  where  the  diataxis 
gives  the  rubrics  regulating  the  ordinary  structure 
of  services,  the  typiäon  indicates  what  is  proper  to 
each  day  of  the  year.  There  are  three  types  of 
liturgical  typikon:  the  “cathedral”  Typiron  of  the 
Great  Church  for  the  rite  of  Hagia  Sophia  and 
other  secular  churches,  and  two  “monastic”  forms, 
the  Stoudite  and  Sabaitic  typira,  which  regu- 
Iated  services  in  monasteries. 

Liturgical  instructions  of  this  sort  first  appear 
in  the  gth-ioth  C.  either  as  directions  ( hanonaria ) 
added  to  liturgical  books  for  special  services  and 
feasts  of  the  church  year  (e.g.,  Dmitrievskij,  Opi- 
sanie  1:172—221)  or  as  rudimentary  regulations 
(hypotyposeis)  for  the  monastic  hours  and  psal- 
mody  added  to  monastic  typika  (ibid.  1:224—56). 
The  term  typikon,  of  monastic  origin,  is  not  found 
in  the  earliest  MSS  and  was  applied  to  these  litur- 
gical  regulations  only  from  the  ìith  C.  onward 
(Nikon  of  the  Black  Mountain,  Taktikon,  ed. 
Beneäeviò  21). 

Fully  developed  liturgical  typika  such  as  that  of 
the  Euergetis  monastery  in  Constantinople,  de- 
signed  esp.  to  regulate  what  happens  when  feasts 
of  the  fixed  and  mobile  cycles  of  the  church  cal- 
endar  fall  on  the  same  day,  comprise  two  Iists 
giving  the  feasts  and  commemorations  of  both 
these  cycles,  filled  out  with  more  or  less  complete 
information  concerning  the  place  (“station”)  of 
the  celebration  and  the  “proper”  (variable)  ele- 
ments  of  the  service  such  as  the  lections,  prokei- 
mena  and  alleluia  verses,  antiphons,  troparia, 
etc.,  as  well  as  particular  ceremonies  (e.g.,  a  lite). 
Later  liturgical  typika  also  have  appendices  and 
chapters  explaining  general  principles  and  rules. 

lit.  I.  Mansvetov,  Cerkoviiyj  ustav  (Tipik)  (Moscow  1885). 
M.  Skaballanovi£,  Tolkovyj  tipikon,  3  vols.  (Kiev  1910—15). 
Taft,  “Bibl.  of  Hours”  359-61.  -R.F.T. 

TYPIRON,  MONASTIC,  a  set  of  regulations  pre- 
scribing  the  administrative  organization  and  rules 
of  behavior  of  a  cenobitic  monastery  as  well  as  its 
liturgical  observances  (see  Typikon,  Liturgical). 
Typihon  has  become  a  conventional  term  desig- 
nating  a  wide  variety  of  foundation  charters  and 
monastic  testaments,  which  bear  such  titles  as  dia- 
theke,  hypotyposis,  thesmos,  diataxis,  and  hypomnema, 
in  addition  to  typikon.  Around  50  of  these  docu- 
ments  (often  referred  to  by  scholars  as  ktetorika 
typiha,  i.e.,  typika  of  the  ktetor  or  founder)  sur- 
vive.  They  range  in  date  from  the  gth  to  the  i5th 


C.,  but  the  majority  are  concentrated  in  the  1  ìth 
to  i4th  C.  Fifteen  of  the  preserved  typiha  are  for 
foundations  in  Constantinople,  18  for  monaster- 
ies  in  Greece  (including  Mt.  Athos),  the  others  for 
institutions  in  Asia  Minor,  Cyprus,  Syro-Palestine, 
the  northern  Balkans,  and  Italy. 

Since  there  were  no  monastic  orders  in  Byz., 
each  monastic  community  needed  its  own  for- 
mulary;  in  some  cases,  however,  a  ktetor  would 
model  his  typikon  on  an  earlier  example,  such  as 
that  of  the  Euergetis  monastery  in  Constanti- 
nople.  Typiha  vary  greatly  in  length,  format,  and 
content.  Typically  they  contain  rules  about  elec- 
tion  of  the  hegoumenos  and  appointment  of  other 
officials,  enciosure,  novitiate,  diet,  clothing,  disci- 
pline,  and  commemorative  services  for  benefac- 
tors  of  the  monastery.  They  may  also  include  a 
biography  (or  autobiography)  of  the  founder  and 
a  brebion  (inventory)  of  monastic  property,  both 
movable  and  immovable.  C.  Galatariotou  ( infra ) 
has  suggested  a  distinction  between  “aristocratic 
typika ,”  which  emphasize  family  connections,  and 
“nonaristocratic  typika ,”  written  by  a  member  of 
the  monastic  community,  which  stress  bonds  of 
spiritual  kinship.  The  aristocratic  typiha  usually 
provide  more  detail  on  the  administrative  struc- 
ture  of  the  monastery. 

In  addition  to  the  light  they  shed  on  the  struc- 
ture  and  administration  of  the  koinobion  and  on 
monasticism  in  general,  typika  are  invaluable 
sources  of  information  on  varied  topics  such  as 
monastic  property  holdings,  philanthropic  insti- 
tutions  like  hospitals  and  gerokomeia,  monastic  food 
and  clothing,  books  and  sacred  vessels,  prosopog- 
raphy,  and  ecclesiastical  lighting.  Typika,  however, 
prescribed  an  ideal  form  of  monastic  life,  and 
other  sources  indicate  that  many  of  the  rules  were 
not  always  observed. 

ed.  For  list  of  ed.,  see  Galatariotou,  infra  i37f. 

lit.  K.A.  Manaphes,  Monasteriaka  typika-dmlhekai  (Ath- 
ens  1970).  I.M.  Konidares,  Nomike  theorese  ton  monasteriakon 
typìhon  (Athens  1984).  C.  Galatariotou,  “Byzantine  Ktetor- 
ika  Typika:  A  Comparative  Study,”  REB  45  (1987)  77- 
138.  -A.M.T. 

TYPIRON  OF  THE  GREAT  CHURCH,  liturgi- 
cal  ordinal  of  the  rite  of  Hagia  Sophia  of  Con- 
stantinople,  the  earliest  complete  líturgical  typi- 
kon  of  the  Byzantine  rite.  It  is  preserved  in 
seven  MSS  of  which  two — -Jerusalem,  Hagiou 
Staurou,  cod.  40  (ìoth— i  ìth  C.),  and  Patmos,  cod. 
266  (ìoth  C.) — contain  the  relatively  complete  text, 
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although  without  a  title.  The  i4th-C.  MS  in  Ox- 
ford  (Bodl.  Lib.,  Auct.  E  5  10)  does,  however, 
bear  a  title,  “Synopsis  of  the  ecclesiastical  akolou- 
thiai  for  the  liturgy,  litai,  and  vigils  of  the  entire 
year.”  Other  MSS  are  of  the  1  ìth—  14Ẃ  C.,  mostly 
incomplete.  The  text  of  the  Patmos  version  of  the 
Typikon  was  produced  between  950  and  g5g  (it 
mentions  the  translation  of  the  relics  of  St.  Greg- 
ory  of  Nazianzos,  on  25  Jan.  gso).  The  date  of 
the  Jerusalem  text  is  debatable:  A.  Baumstark 
(OrChr  2  [ig27]  1  ìf)  theorized  that  it  was  based 
on  two  independent  sections — one  (the  typihon 
proper)  created  ca.802-06,  another  (the  synaxa- 
riorì)  produced  between  878  and  8g3;  Mateos  re- 
jects  the  hypothesis  of  two  sources  and  dates  the 
production  of  the  entire  text  to  the  end  of  the 
gth  or  early  ìoth  C.  The  mention  of  the  late 
patriarch  Ignatios  makes  878  a  firm  terminus  post 
quem. 

The  Typikon  gives  the  description  of  services 
for  each  day,  first  for  the  cycle  of  immovable 
feasts,  secondly  for  that  of  movable  feasts,  begin- 
ning  with  the  Sunday  of  apokreos  (the  second  week 
before  Lent).  Each  entry  lists  the  saints,  feast,  or 
celebration  celebrated  on  that  day,  as  well  as  other 
memorable  events  (fires,  etc.);  the  entry  also  in- 
dicates  where  a  synaxis  or  procession  should  take 
place  and  establishes  which  akolouthia  should  be 
sung  and  which  biblical  text  read. 

The  Typikon  is  essential  for  the  study  of  litur- 
gical  practice  in  Constandnople  of  the  gth-ioth 
C.,  even  though  some  omissions  remain  enig- 
matic — for  instance  it  does  not  include  the  cele- 
bration  of  the  Triumph  of  Orthodoxy.  The  Ty- 
pikon  of  the  Great  Church  fell  into  disusç  at 
Constandnople  after  the  Fourth  Crusade  but  re- 
mained  in  force  in  Thessalonike  until  the  end  of 
Byz.  (Symeon  of  Thessalonike,  PG  155:5530, 
625B). 

ED.  J.  Mateos,  Le  Typicon  de  la  Grande  Église,  2  vots. 
(Rome  1962-63).  Dmitrievskij,  Opisanie  1:1-163. 

LiT.  A.A.  Dmitrievskij,  Drevnej5ie  patriariie  ùpikony:  Svja- 
togrobsfoj  Ierusahmshtj  i  velikoj  KonstantinopoTskoj  cerkvi  (Kiev 
1909),  with  rev.  I.  Sokolov,  ZMNP  34  (Aug.  191 1)  300-32. 
A.  Baumstark,  “Denkmäler  der  Entstehungsgeschichte  des 
byzantinischen  Ritus,”  OrChr  2  (1927)  1—32.  Taft,  “Bibl.  of 
Hours,”  nos.  31,  36,  40,  46.  -R.F.T.,  A.K. 


TYPOLOGY,  a  system  in  which  explicit  icono- 
graphic  parallels  were  drawn  between  characters 
and  events  in  the  Old  Testament  and  those  in  the 


New  Testament,  played  a  less  prominent  role  in 
Byz.  than  it  did  in  the  later  medieval  West  (i2th— 
1 5th  C.).  Yet,  in  a  somewhat  different  sense,  pre- 
figurations  and  other  typological  relationships 
had  a  profound  impact  on  Byz.  piety,  and  through 
it,  on  art — both  as  the  foundadon  of  icon  vener- 
ation  and  as  the  basis  of  a  universal  guide  to 
Christian  behavior.  Theodore  of  Stoudios  (PG 
gg.-50of)  noted  that  “every  artificial  image  .  .  . 
exhibits  in  itself,  by  way  of  imitation,  the  form  of 
its  model  (archetypon)  .  .  .  the  model  [is]  in  the 
image,  the  one  in  the  other,  except  for  the  differ- 
ence  of  substance.”  Much  earlier,  though  as  a 
guide  for  conduct,  Basil  the  Great  had  invoked 
“types”  and  mimesis  (ep.2,  ed.  Deferrari,  1:14— 
15):  “the  lives  of  saintly  men,  recorded  and  handed 
down  to  us,  lie  before  us  like  living  images  of 
God’s  government,  for  our  imitation  .  .  .”  (see 
Imitation).  Such  concepts  were  central  not  only 
to  belief  in  the  power  of  icons,  but  also  to  the 
stylistic  and  iconographic  conservatism  that  char- 
acterizes  their  history.  Moreover,  the  Basil  pas- 
sage  helps  explain  the  typological  parallels  that 
were  often  drawn  in  art  and  literature,  for  ex- 
ample,  between  emperors  and  Old  Testament  kings 
(as  on  the  David  Pl.4Tes)  or  between  Holy  Land 
pilgrims  and  the  Magi  (on  pilgrims’  amulets). 
(See  also  Symbolism.) 

lit.  G.  Vikan,  “Pilgrims  in  Magi’s  Clothing:  The  Impact 
of  Mimesis  on  Early  Byzantine  Pilgrimage  Art,”  The  Bless- 
ings  of  Pilgrimage,  ed.  R.  Ousterhout  (Urbana-Chicago  1990) 
97-107.  -G.V. 

TYPOS  OF  CONSTANS  II,  an  imperial  edict  of 
648  requiring  adherence  to  Orthodoxy.  To  mol- 
lify  opposition  to  the  Erthesis  and  end  debate 
over  Monotheletism,  Patr.  Paul  II  persuaded 
Constans  II  to  sign  a  “ typos  concerning  the  faith.” 
Monotheletism  was  not  directly  condemned  by  the 
Typos,  but  the  text  of  the  Ekthesis  was  ordered 
removed  from  Ilagia  Sophia.  The  Typoa  diu  not 
define  official  dogma  but  sought  confessional  una- 
nimity  by  forbidding  discussion  of  Christ’s  wills 
and  energies  and  by  commanding  acceptance  of 
Scripture  and  the  doctrinal  definitions  of  the  five 
ecumenical  councils.  Reaction  to  the  Typos  was 
strongest  in  the  West;  Byz.  sources  do  not  even 
mention  it.  The  text  is  preserved  in  the  acts  of 
the  Lateran  Synod,  which,  despite  the  presence 
of  the  exarch  Olympios,  denounced  the  Typos, 
excommunicated  Paul,  and  wrote  to  Constans 
blaming  the  patriarch  for  condoning  Monothele- 
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tism.  In  late  649  Pope  Martin  I  anathematized 
Archbp.  Paul  of  Thessalonike  (then  under  papal 
jurisdiction)  for  not  signing  a  letter  explicitly  re- 
jecting  the  Typos.  Constans  considered  resistance 
to  the  Typos  as  treason;  the  charge  figured  in  the 
trials  of  both  Martin  and  Maximos  the  Confes- 
sor.  Pope  Vitalian  took  a  more  conciliatory  po- 
sition,  and  the  issue  subsequently  subsided. 

ed.  Mansi,  io:  io2oC-íI2E.  Hefele-Leclerca,  Conciles 
3- 0432-71. 

lit.  Stratos,  Byianhum  3'94— 130.  Dieten,  Patriarchen  92— 
103,  1 13L  -P.A.H. 

TYRE  (Túpoç,  Ar.  Sûr  in  Lebanon),  Phoenician 
seaport.  Tyre  consisted  of  two  parts,  one  on  the 
seacoast,  another  on  an  island,  connected  by  a 
bridge.  The  walls  rose  straight  out  of  the  sea.  An 
ancient  aqueduct  supplied  the  city  with  water. 
Tyre  was  an  important  commercial  city  with  de- 
veloped  silk,  purple-dyeing,  and  glass  industries. 
The  Piacenza  pilgrim  was  astonished  by  its  lux- 
ury  and  public  brothels.  Its  circus  and  actors  were 
famous  in  the  4th  C.  Christianity  had  to  overcome 
the  resistance  of  the  pagans  (Porphyry  was  a 
native  ofTyre)  andjews.  1^314— 17  Bp.  Paulinos 
built  a  basilica  in  Tyre,  the  most  splendid  in 
Phoenicia,  described  in  detail  by  Eusebios  of  Cae- 
sarea. 

Between  381  and  425,  the  province  of  Phoeni- 
cia  Maritima  was  created  and  Tyre  became  its  civil 
capital  and  ecclesiastical  metropolis  (with  the  ex- 
ception  of  Berytus,  which  was  autocephalous); 
Tyre  later  served  as  the  protothronos  see  of  the 
patriarchate  of  Antioch.  In  335  a  church  council 
in  Tyre  was  dominated  by  the  Arians;  a  Mono- 
physite  synod  was  held  at  Tyre  in  514  (Stein, 
Histoire  2:173).  Tyre  was  also  a  seat  of  rommer- 
riarioi  at  the  end  of  the  6th  and  early  7th  C. 
(Antoniadis-Bibicou,  Douanes  158). 

During  the  Persian  war  of  the  early  7th  C., 
conflicts  between  the  Jews  and  Orthodox  led  to  a 
Jewish  attack  on  Tyre  and  the  massacre  of  2,000 
Jews  on  the  city  walls,  as  related  by  Eutychios  of 
Alexandria.  In  635  the  Arabs  took  Tyre  through 
treachery,  and  the  city  became  a  base  for  their 
maritime  expeditions.  After  coming  under  Fä- 
timid  rule,  Tyre  resisted  the  Crusaders  until  July 
1124,  but  then  remained  in  their  domain  until 
1291.  Greek  metropolitans  of  Tyre  are  known 
from  nth-C.  seals  (Laurent,  Corpus  5.2:365—69), 
but  the  Crusaders  established  a  Latin  archbisho- 


pric  there  as  well.  The  marriage  of  Manuel  I 
Romnenos  and  Maria  of  Antioch  was  solemnized 
in  the  church  of  Tyre  in  1 167. 

lit.  W.B.  Fleming,  The  History  ofTyre  (New  York  1915) 
74-122.  J.P.  Rey-Coquais,  Inscriptions  grecques  ei  latines  dé- 
couuertes  dans  les  fouilles  de  Tyr.  I.  Inscriptions  de  la  nécropole 
[=  Bulletin  du  Musée  de  Beyrouth  29]  (Paris  1977). 

-M.M.M. 

TZACHAS  (T£ttX“Ç>  Turk.  Çaka),  Turkish  emir 
and  usurper;  died  Abydos  ca.1093.  According  to 
Tzachas’s  alleged  statement,  he  had  been  a  Tur- 
koman  raider,  but  was  captured  in  the  reign  of 
Nirephoros  III.  Pledging  allegiance  to  Byz.,  he 
was  created  protonobelissimos  and  given  rich  gifts, 
but  lost  everything  on  the  accession  of  Alexios  I 
(An.Romn.  2: 1 14.1  1  —  13).  Circa  1088—91  Tzachas 
employed  Christians  to  construct  a  fleet  at  Smyrna; 
he  captured  Phokaia,  Mytilene,  Chios,  Samos,  and 
Rhodes.  Circa  1090/1  Constantine  Dalassenos  re- 
covered  Chios.  Circa  1091,  with  a  new  fleet,  Tza- 
chas  reasserted  his  sway,  ravaging  many  islands. 
He  proclaimed  himself  emperor  and  sought  alli- 
ance  with  the  Pechenegs  in  Thrace.  In  1092  John 
Douras  recovered  Mytilene  and  most  of  Tzachas’s 
territories,  but  ca.  1092/3  Tzachas  attacked  Aby- 
dos.  At  Alexios’s  urging,  Kilic  Arslan  I  (Tza- 
chas’s  son-in-law)  advanced  to  Abydos,  enticed 
Tzachas  to  a  banquet,  and  allegedly  killed  him 
(An.Romn.  2:166.13—15).  Circa  1097  John  Dou- 
kas  constrained  a  “Tzachas”  holding  Smyrna  (the 
same  person,  or  a  son?)  to  surrender  it. 

lit.  Ahrweiler,  Mer  184-86.  A.N.  Kurat,  Çaka  Bey,  hmir 
ve  civarindaki  adalarin  ilk  Türk  Beyi:  M.S.  1081— roq63  (An- 
kara  1966).  A.  Sawides,  “Ho  Seltzoukos  emires  tes  Smyrnes 
Tzachas,”  Chiaka  Chronika  14  (1982)  9-24;  16  (1984)  51- 
66.  -C.M.B. 

TZAMANDOS  (T£a/u.ai'Sóç,  mod.  Ku§kalesi),  site 
in  Cappadocia,  on  a  high  peak  overlooking  the 
road  between  Caesarea  and  Melitene.  It  first  ap- 
pears  in  the  historical  sources  in  908  when  Melias 
built  its  fortress  in  a  region  that  had  been  a  no- 
man’s  land  between  Byz.  and  the  Arabs.  It  became 
a  bishopric  (attested  only  in  the  ìoth  C.)  and  a 
rleisoura  in  the  theme  of  Lyrandos.  After  sur- 
viving  the  attacks  of  Sayf  al-Dawla,  Tzamandos 
was  colonized  by  Jacobite  Syrians  who  established 
their  own  bishopric  (ca.955-1 180).  It  willingly 
joined  the  revolt  of  Bardas  Srleros  in  976.  Tza- 
mandos  was  given  to  David,  son  of  Senacherim 
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Arcruni,  in  1022,  and  to  Gagik  of  Kars  in  1065; 
it  then  became  an  Armenian  bishopric.  Attacked 
by  the  Seljuks  in  1068  and  1070,  it  fell  to  them 
after  the  battle  of  Mantzikert  in  1071.  The  for- 
tress,  with  its  well-preserved  double  circuit  of  walls, 
is  largely  Byz. 

lit.  TIB  a:3oof.  -C.F. 

TZAMBLAKON  (TÇagLirháutûo),  a  family  of  mil- 
itary  commanders,  landowners,  and  courtiers 
known  from  the  mid-i3th  C.,  when  John  III 
granted  the  megas  domestihos  ton  scholon  Tzambla- 
kon  an  estate  in  the  region  of  Christoupolis  (Ka- 
valla);  one  of  his  relatives  was  tatas  ca.1272. 
Alexios  Tzamblakon,  son  of  the  megas  domestikos, 
served  Andronikos  II  as  megas  tzaousios  and  gov- 
ernor  of  Serres  but  then  sided  with  Andronikos 
III  and  was  rewarded  with  the  office  of  megas 
papias  and  an  estate  near  Thessalonike.  He  took 
the  monastic  habit  as  Antony  ca.  1330.  His  son, 
known  only  under  his  monastic  name  Arsenios, 
also  megas  papias,  supported  John  VI  during  the 
Civil  War  of  1341-47  and  was  tonsured  after 
John’s  failure.  His  sons  were  the  megas  dowc  Aso- 
matianos  and  the  megas  stratopedarches  Demetrios. 
The  family  intermarried  with  the  Palaiologoi, 
Tornikioi,  and  Kaballarioi;  the  Kaballarioi  Tzam- 
blakones  were  active  from  the  1370S.  Alexios 
Tzamblakon  Kaballarios  is  mentioned  in  Mazaris. 
The  Tzamblakones  were  closely  connected  with 
the  Slav  neighbors  of  Byz.:  some  documents  |rom 
Dubrovnik  of  1344—46  mention  merchants  who 
visited  territories  subjected  to  a  certain  Zambla- 
cus,  and  Grigorij  Camblar,  Bulgarian  and  a  dis- 
ciple  of  Metr.  Kiprian,  became  metropolitan  of 
Kiev  (1415—19);  as  a  writer  he  was  very  critical  of 
the  Byz.  court. 

lit.  G.I.  Theocharides,  “Hoi  Tzamplakones,”  Mahedo- 
nika  5  (1961-63)  125-83.  N.  Bänescu,  “Peut-on  identifier 
le  Zamblacus  des  documents  ragusains?”  in  Mél.Diehl  1:31  — 
35.  J.  Holthusen,  “Neues  zur  Érklärung  des  Nadgrobnoe 
SIovo  von  Grigorij  Camblak  auf  den  Moskauer  Metropoli- 
ten  Riprian,”  Slainstische  Studien  zum  VI.  Internationalen  Slav- 
istenkongress  in  Prag  iç>68  (Munich  ig68)  372-82.  -A.K. 

TZANGION  (rl,ayyi()v) ,  boot  or  sandal.  In  the 
late  Roman  period  the  word  acquired  the  con- 
notation  of  an  elegant  shoe;  thus  Ephrem  the 
Syrian  (ed.  J.S.  Assemani,  1  [Rome  1732]  42CD) 
envisages  a  man  who  is  barefoot  today  and  to- 
morrow  requires  tzange  or  caliga,  who  is  today 


garbed  in  coarse  wool  and  tomorrow  wants  fine 
silk. 

The  word  was  usually  applied  to  the  emperor’s 
purple  shoes,  one  of  the  most  revered  insignia 
of  imperial  authority.  The  tradition  probably  came 
to  Byz.  from  the  East:  a  6th-C.  chronicler  (Malal. 
413.17—18)  relates  that  when  the  king  of  Lazika 
was  crowned  by  Justin  I  he  donned  Roman  im- 
perial  garb;  however,  he  wore  tiangia  decorated 
with  pearls  in  the  Persian  manner,  which  he  had 
brought  from  his  native  land.  A  9th-C.  chronicler 
(Theoph.  168.26-27)  adds  that  they  were  red 
(rousia).  A  i4th-C.  ceremonial  book  describes  tzan- 
gia  as  high  boots  ornamented  with  images  of  ea- 
gles  made  of  precious  stones  and  pearls;  the 
emperor  wore  them  on  ceremonial  occasions 
(pseudo-Kod.  171.11  —  17). 

As  a  basic  element  of  the  imperial  costume,  the 
tzangia  replaced  the  boots  called  kothornov,  this 
shift,  at  an  uncertain  date,  is  perhaps  connected 
with  the  increasing  role  of  the  cavalry  in  military 
operations.  Justinian  I  still  wore  hothornoi  in  the 
6th  C.,  but  by  the  ìoth  C.  the  custom  of  wearing 
tzangia  was  firmly  established;  Leo  Grammatikos 
viewed  the  tzangia  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
emperor’s  garb  during  his  coronation  (Leo  Gramm. 
246.19-21).  A  rebel’s  putting  on  red  shoes  signi- 
fied  his  usurpation  of  the  throne. 

In  the  i2th  C.  the  word  was  used  to  denote  a 
boot  issued  to  workmen  serving  the  monastery  of 
the  Kosmosoteira  (L.  Petit,  1RAIK  13  [1906]  49.28). 
A  shoemarer  was  sometimes  called  a  tzangarios, 
and  tzangareia  were  bootmakers’  shops,  while  a 
maker  of  imperial  boots  was  called  tzangas. 

lit.  L.  Wessel,  RBK  3:445!.  -A.K. 

TZAOUSIOS  (rÇaoúcrioç),  an  enigmatic  court  of- 
fice  in  the  i3th-i5th  C.  The  term  is  of  Turkish 
origin,  from  çavu$,  meaning  “courier”  (Moravcsik, 
Bymntmoturcica  2:308!),  and  was  rendered  ìn  Greek 
as  angelophoros  (Mercati,  CollByz  2:325.13—14).  The 
formulary  of  appointment  of  a  tzaousios  (Sathas, 
MB  6:647.16-26)  considers  him  the  commander 
of  the  garrison  of  a  hastron',  H.  Ahrweiler  (in 
Polychronion  37)  sees  the  SEBASTOS-Izao«íî(w  as  chief 
of  the  Melingoi  in  the  Peloponnesos.  A  tzaousios 
of  the  droungos  of  the  Melingoi  is  known  in  the 
1 4th  C.  Some  tzaousioi  served  as  officers  of  the 
mega  allagion. 

The  first  known  megas  tzaousios  was  Constantine 
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Margarites  under  John  III  Vatatzes;  Guilland  sur- 
mised  that  the  megas  tiaousios  had  ordinary  tm- 
ousioi  under  his  command,  successors  of  the  ear- 
lier  mandatores.  In  the  i4th-C.  hierarchical  list 
of  pseudo-RoniNOS  he  occupied  the  place  after 
the  tatas;  the  megaloi  tmousioi  are  described  as 
being  responsible  for  maintaining  the  order  of 
the  imperial  retinue.  The  megas  tmousios  of  Morea, 
Eliavurco  (Elias  Bourtzes?),  is  mentioned  in  the 
Chronicle  of  the  Tocco  (A.  Kazhdan  in  Bisanzio  e 
l’Italia  [Milan  1982]  171). 

lit.  Guilland,  Institutìons  1:596-600.  M.  Bartusis,  “The 
megala  allagia  and  the  tzaousios,”  REB  47  (1989)  195-204. 

-A.K. 

TZATOI  (TÇâroi,  TÇâöot,  etym.  unknown),  Ar- 
menians  who  belonged  to  the  Greek  church.  The 
Armenian  version  of  Basil  the  Great’s  Hexaemeron 
uses  the  word  cayt’  to  render  “Valentinians.”  After 
the  ìoth  C.  it  was  applied  to  Armenians  who  were 
Chalcedonian,  in  opposition  to  the  Gregorian 
Monophysite  church.  (See  also  Iberians.)  The 
Armenian  historian  Uxtanes  (ìoth  C.?)  promises 
to  discuss  the  Cayt',  but  the  relevant  part  of  his 
History  is  lost.  The  term  is  more  common  in  the 
i2th-i3th  C.  In  Greek  the  Tzatoi  are  first  men- 
tioned  in  the  ìith-C.  Taktikon  of  Niron  of  the 
Black  Mountain  (ed.  Benesevic,  1 1.7). 

lit.  N.Marr,  “Ark'aun,  mongol’skoe  nazvanie  chris- 
tian,”  VizVrem  12  (1906)  32-38.  P.  Peeters,  “Sainte  Sousa- 
nik,”  AB  53  (1935)  256-58.  -R.T. 

TZETZES,  JOHN,  poet;  born  ca.  1110,  died  be- 
tween  1 180  and  1 185.  According  to  his  own  state- 
ment,  Tzetzes  (TÇétÇtjç)  was  Georgian  on  his 
mother’s  side  (P.  Gautier,  REB  28  [1970]  207- 
20),  which  accounts  for  his  interest  in  the  Black 
Sea  region  (M.  Bibikov,  EtBalk  12  [1976]  no.4, 
116-20).  Even  though  he  boasts  that  his  grand- 
father  was  rich  (albeit  illiterate),  Tzetzes  had  no 
substantial  fortune.  He  earned  his  living  by  his 
Iiterary  work  (ep.75,  p.  109.19— 20)  and  thus  be- 
longed  to  the  group  of  professional  literati.  Nei- 
ther  his  writing  nor  his  attempts  at  teaching 
brought  him  sufficient  salary,  and  the  theme  of 
the  poverty  of  intellectuals  permeates  his  works: 
he  had  to  sell  his  library,  the  patrons  who  com- 
missioned  his  works  were  slow  in  payment,  etc. 
His  major  work  is  unique  in  genre:  it  consists  of 
a  collection  of  letters  accompanied  by  poetic  scho- 


lia  entitled  The  Histories  (or  Chiliads).  Tzetzes’ 
letters  often  deal  with  political  events  (e.g.,  J. 
Shepard,  ByzF  6  [1979]  191—239)  and  historical 
personages  and  provide  vivid  scenes  of  everyday 
life  (e.g.,  description  of  a  priest’s  family  that  lived 
above  Tzetzes  and  kept  swine  indoors),  while  The 
Histories  emphasize  the  antiquarian  trend  of 
Tzetzes’  interests,  frequently  citing  ancient  and 
biblical  data  and  names.  Tzetzes’  works  dedicated 
to  contemporary  events  are  rare  (among  others, 
a  poem  on  Manuel  I’s  death  and  iambics  mocking 
contemporary  education — P.A.M.  Leone,  RSBN 
6-7  [1969-70]  135-44).  He  composed  volumi- 
nous  commentaries  on  Homer  ( Allegories  to  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  Exegesis,  Antehomerica,  Homerica, 
and  Posthomerica,  in  which  he  claimed  to  be  more 
consistent  than  Homer),  Hesiod,  tragedians,  Ar- 
istophanes,  Lykophron,  and  Oppian.  In  Tzetzes’ 
Life  of  St.  Lucia  (O.  Garana,  Archwio  Storico  Sira- 
cusano  1  [1955]  15—22)  he  apparently  alludes  to 
the  Byz.  war  against  a  coalition  of  Normans,  Hun- 
garians,  and  their  Russian  allies. 

ed.  Epistulae,  ed.  P.A.M.  Leone  (Leipzig  1972).  Historiae, 
ed.  P.A.M.  Leone  (Naples  1968).  See  list  in  Tusculum- 
Lexikon  814-17,  also  B.  Ronstantinopoulos,  “Inedita  Tzet- 
ziana,”  Hellenika  33  (1981)  178—84. 

lit.  C.  Wendel,  “Tzetzes,”  RE  7A  (1948)  1959-2011. 

-A.K. 

TZIKANDELES  (TÇDíarÔTjATjç),  also  Tzykan- 
deles  or  Kykandeles,  an  aristocratic  family  name 
deriving  from  Latin  cicindela,  “glowworm,”  ac- 
cording  to  E.  Trapp  ( JÖB  22  [1973]  233).  The 
family  is  known  from  the  late  1  ìth  C.  (Leo,  gov- 
ernor  of  Kibyrrhaiotai)  and  included  high-rank- 
ing  military  commanders  intermarried  with  the 
Komnenoi:  (another?)  Leo  married  the  sebaste 
Anna,  daughter  of  a  Komnene  (V.  Vasil’jevskij, 
VizVrem  3  [1896]  580.6-12);  Goudelios,  sebastos, 
who  was  married  to  Eudokia,  Alexios  I’s  grand- 
daughter  (Lampros,  “Mark.  kod.,”  no. 103.17—19, 
26-29),  attended  the  council  of  1166;  Basil  was 
Manuel  I’s  general.  Later  their  position  declined: 
the  uestiarites  Manuel  addressed  Patr.  Michael 
(perhaps  Michael  IV  Autoreianos)  about  prob- 
lems  of  marriage  law  ( RegPatr ,  fasc.  4,  nos.  1208, 
1211);  Manuel  Philes  described  a  certain  Deme- 
trios  Tzikandeles  Doukas  as  “born  a  Komnenos” 
(Ko/urt)^o0uijç),  but  nothing  is  known  about  the 
man.  George  Doukas  Tzikandeles  was  a  judge  in 
Thessalonike  ca.  1375.  Manuel  Tzikandeles  was  an 
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active  scribe  in  1358-70;  another  scribe,  Deme- 
trios  Kykandyles,  lived  ca.1445  ( PLP ,  no.i  1712). 
lit.  Polemis,  Doukai  i86f.  -A.K. 

TZOUROULLOS  (T{oupoi/X(X)óç,  mod.  Çorlu), 
fortress  in  Thrace,  north  of  Herakleia,  on  the 
road  from  Adrianople  to  Constantinople.  Greek 
authors  describe  it  variously  as  a  phrourion  (Pro- 
kopios,  Wars  7.38.5),  polichnion  (An.Romn. 
2:123.18),  kome  (An.Romn.  1:81.15),  asty  (Akrop. 
55.10),  and  polis  (Theoph.Simok.  249.14).  An  in- 
scription  names  a  certain  Sisinios,  hourator  of 
Tzouroullos,  who  died  in  813  (I.  §evèenko,  Byzan- 
tion  35  [1965]  564-74).  An  imperial  estate 
(rouratoreia)  was  probably  established  in  this 
area.  Because  of  its  proximity  to  Constantinople, 
Tzouroullos  was  subject  to  frequent  attacks:  in 
559  Slavs  and  Hunnic  Bulgars  reached  Tzou- 
roullos  and  Arkadioupolis  (Theoph.  234.1);  dur- 
ing  the  reign  of  Maurice,  the  Avar  khan  besieged 
Prisros  in  Tzouroullos;  in  813  Krum  attacked  it; 
in  the  time  of  Alexios  I  the  region  was  pillaged 
by  the  Pechenegs.  In  1235  John  Vatatzes  took 


Tzouroullos  from  the  Latins.  John  Asen  II’s  at- 
tempt  to  occupy  the  fortress  failed;  in  1240  the 
Latins  seized  it  again,  but  John  III  regained 
Tzouroullos  in  1246. 

Tzouroullos  appears  as  a  suffragan  bishopric  of 
Herakleia  ca.8oo  ( Notitiae  CP  2. 140).  In  the  notitia 
of  Andronikos  II  it  is  listed  as  an  archbishopric. 

lit.  E.  Oberhummer,  RE  2.R.  7  (1948)  2012.  V.  Velkov, 
Gradüt  v  Trakija  i  Dakija  prez  kúsnata  antiünost  (Sofia  1959) 
102.  Fine,  Lale  Balkans  130—35,  156.  Laurent,  Corpus 
5-i:235f.  -A.K. 


TZYKANISTERION  ÇYi,vK<xvL<TTr}pLov),  word  of 
Persian  origín,  meaning  a  place  for  throwing  a 
ball.  It  designated  a  polo  field  (see  Sports)  con- 
structed  within  the  precincts  of  the  Great  Palace. 
The  first  stadium  called  Tzykanisterion  was  built 
under  Theodosios  II;  Basil  I  demolished  it  in 
order  to  erect  the  Nea  Ekklesia  and  build  a  larger 
one.  The  new  Tzykanisterion  was  connected  with 
the  Nea  by  two  galleries. 
lit.  Janin,  CP  byz.  n8f. 


-A.K. 


u 


ÜÇAYAK,  a  Byz.  church  (original  name  un- 
known)  in  a  desolate  area  of  northwestern  Cap- 
padocia,  30  km  north  of  Kir§ehir.  The  structure, 
exceptionally  for  the  region,  is  entirely  of  brick. 
Its  unusual  plan  of  two  adjoining  cruciform  domed 
chapeis  with  separate  apses  but  a  common  narthex 
suggests  a  dedication  to  twin  saints  or  perhaps  by 
two  emperors;  possibly  it  was  built  to  commemo- 
rate  the  victory  of  Basil  II  and  Constantine  VIII 
over  Bardas  Srleros  in  the  vicinity  in  979.  In  any 
case,  its  style  and  decoration — the  interior  decor 
is  lost  but  the  outer  walls  bear  a  system  of  blind 
arcades — indicate  a  date  in  the  ìoth— 1  ìth  C. 

lit.  S.  Eyice,  “La  ruine  byzantine  dite  ‘Üçayak’  près  de 
Rirçehir  en  Anatolie  centrale,”  CahArch  18  (ig68)  137—55. 

-C.F. 


UGLINESS.  See  Beauty. 


ugljeSa.  SeeJoHN  UcljeSa. 


ULFILAS  (OùA <ýt\aç),  “bishop  of  the  Goths”;  born 
Cappadocia?  ca.311,  died  Constantinople  382/3. 
Captured  by  the  Goths  in  337,  Ulfilas  was  sent  by 
them  as  a  member  of  an  embassy  to  Constanti- 
nople  where  Eusebios  of  Niromedeia  ordained 
him  as  bishop.  During  his  activity  among  the 
Goths,  Ulfilas  translated  the  Bible  (or  part  of  it) 
into  Gothic.  In  360  he  became  an  adherent  of 
Arianism  and  signed  the  creed  of  the  Homoiou- 
sians;  his  activity  thus  contributed  to  the  en- 
trenchment  of  this  doctrine  among  4th-C.  Ger- 
manic  people. 

The  role  of  Ulfilas  has  been  reconsidered  by 
modern  scholars.  Thompson  stated  plainly  that 
Ulfilas  did  not  convert  the  Goths  to  Christianity, 
Schäferdiek  rejected  the  possibility  of  Ulfilas’s  def- 
inition  as  a  “missionary  bishop,”  and  Stockmeier 
emphasized  that  the  Goths  had  already  accepted 
Christianity  in  the  3rd  C. 

lit.  E.A.  Thompson,  The  Visigoths  in  the  Time  of  Ulfila 
(Oxford  1966).  K.  Schäferdiek,  “Wulfila,”  ZKirch  go  (1979) 
252-92.  P.  Stockmeier,  “Bemerkungen  zur  Christianis- 


ierung  der  Goten  im  4.  Jahrhundert,”  ZKirch  92  (1981) 
315-24.  -A.K. 


ULPIOS.  See  Oulpios. 

CUMAR  (Oü/j apoç),  more  fully  'Umar  ibn  al- 
Kha(çäb;  caliph  (634-44);  born  Mecca  ca.592,  as- 
sassinated  Madlna  3  Nov.  644.  Elected  caliph,  he 
succeeded  Abü  Bakr  in  634.  Muslim  conquests  of 
Byz.  territory,  including  most  of  Palestine,  Syria, 
Egypt,  Cyrenaica,  and  Mesopotamia,  took  place 
under  'Umar.  He  reportedly  met  Patr.  Sophron- 
ios  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jeru- 
salem  in  637  while  visiting  newly  won  territories 
in  Palestine  and  Syria.  It  was  probably  at  Jäbiya 
in  637  that  he  made  the  precedent-setting  deci- 
sions  for  the  initial  administrative  organization  of 
the  newly  conquered  lands.  Desiring  peace  with 
the  Byz.  while  he  consolidated  these  lands,  he 
permitted  the  withdrawal  or  evacuation  of  Chris- 
tians  from  Chalkis  (Ar.  Qinnasrîn)  in  northern 
Syria  and  restrained  his  expansion  into  new  ter- 
ritory.  He  allegedly  did  not  wish  'Amr  to  conquer 
Egypt  but  acquiesced  in  its  occupation.  He  dis- 
liked  Khälid  and  removed  him  from  command. 
His  diplomatic  contacts  with  Byz.  include  his  suc- 
cessful  negotiations  to  recover  prominent  Mus- 
lims  from  Byz.  captivity  and  his  successful  de- 
mands  for  the  return  of  Arabs  who  had  flled  to 
Byz.  territory;  allegedly  he  used  threats  to  Chris- 
tians  within  caliphal  territory  to  secure  his  terms. 
Many  Muslim  insdtutions,  including  a  number  of 
treades  and  regulations  conccrning  non  -Musliiu 
subjects,  are  ascribed  to  his  decisions. 

lit.  Donner,  Corujuests  150-53,  193-200.  Caetani ,  Islam 
3:1 19-973,  vols.  4—5.  W.  Kaegi,  “The  Frontier:  Barrier  or 
Bridge?,”  17  CEB  Major  Papers  (Washington,  D.C.,  1986) 
288-93.  A.S.  Tritton,  The  Caliphs  and  Their  non-Muslim 
Snbjecls:  A  Cntical  Study  of  the  Couenant  of  Umar  (Oxford 
1930;  rp.  London  1970).  -W.E.K. 


CUMAR  ("Aficp),  emir  of  Melitene  (Malatya);  died 
3  Sept.  863.  A  lifelong  opponent  of  the  Byz. 
Empire,  he  was  often  allied  with  the  'Abbâsid 
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caliphate  and  the  Paulician  leader  Rarbeas.  In 
863  cUmar  accompanied  a  Muslim  army  through 
the  Cilician  Gates  but  then  advanced  separately 
into  Cappadocia,  where  he  probably  fought  an 
inconclusive  battle  with  Michael  III  before  mov- 
ing  on  to  sack  Amisos.  He  is  reported  to  have 
imitated  Xerxes  by  flogging  the  Black  Sea  for 
stopping  his  progress  (Genes.  67.71—75;  TheophCont 
i7g.  16— 19).  He  then  confronted  the  Byz.  general 
Petronas,  who  destroyed  his  army  at  Po(r)son; 
cUmar  died  in  the  battle. 

lit.  G.  Huxley,  “The  Emperor  Michael  III  and  the 
Battle  of  Bishop’s  Meadow  (a.d.  863),”  GRBS  16  (1975) 
443-50.  Vasiliev,  Byz.  Arabes  1:249-56.  Bury,  ERE  283L 

-P.A.H. 


CUMAR  II  ibn  cAbd  al-cAzíz,  caliph  of  the 
Umayyads  (717—20);  born  Medina  682/3,  d'e6 
Radjab  Feb.  720.  After  his  accession  ‘Umar  or- 
dered  Maslama  to  lift  the  siege  of  Constantinople 
and  thereafter  maintained  peaceful  relations  with 
Byz.;  he  may  even  have  signed  a  seven-year  treaty 
that  granted  Byz.  pilgrims  access  to  the  Holy  Land 
(Gero,  infra  177,  n.5).  His  military  activities  were 
almost  all  defensive  in  nature  (M.  Cheira,  La  lutte 
entre  Arabes  et  Bymntins  [Alexandria  1947]  207- 
13).  Theophanes  the  Confessor  (Theoph.  399.20- 
26)  states  that  in  718  cUmar  persecuted  Chris- 
tians,  exempting  from  taxation  converts  to  Islam 
and  declaring  Christian  testimony  against  Mus- 
lims  inadmissible,  and  that  he  sent  Leo  III  “a 
dogmatic  letter”  in  hopes  of  converting  him. 
Thomas  Arcruni  (ìoth  C.),  however,  reports  that 
Leo’s  reply  persuaded  ‘Urnar  to  reject  many  Is- 
lamic  beliefs  (Gero,  infra  i32f).  Other  evidence 
indicates  that  ‘Umar  was  relatively  tolerant.  Ara- 
bic  sources  say  that  he  prohibited  the  destruction 
of  old  churches,  permitted  bequests  to  churches, 
forbade  Christians  to  wear  Arab  clothing,  and 
lowered  taxes  on  non-Muslims.  He  ordered  that 
the  Church  of  St.  John  in  Damascus,  dismantled 
by  Walíd  I  (705—15)  and  incorporated  into  the 
Umayyad  Mosque,  be  returned  to  the  Christians, 
although  he  accepted  a  compromise  whereby  they 
received  only  the  suburban  Church  of  St.  Thomas. 

lit.  K.V.  Zetterstéen,  El  3:977-79-  A.  Jeffrey,  "Ghe- 
vond’s  Text  of  the  Correspondence  between  ‘Umar  II  and 
Leo  III,”  HThR  37  (1944)  269-332.  Gero,  Leo  III  44-47. 

-P.A.H. 


UMAYYAD  CALIPHATE  (661-750),  founded 
by  Mccäwiya  with  its  capital  at  Damascus.  After 
the  haphazard  formation  of  the  vast  Arab  empire 
under  the  early  successors  of  Muhammad  came  a 
period  of  administrative  consolidation.  Even 
though  the  Umayyad  caliphs  tried  to  expand  their 
possessions  in  Byz.  Asia  Minor  and  attacked  Con- 
stantinople  in  674—80  and  717—18,  the  view  of 
their  relations  with  Byz.  cannot  be  limited  to  war- 
fare;  as  H.  Gibb  (DOP  12  [1958]  219-33)  stressed, 
both  their  military  assaults  and  administrative  ad- 
aptation  reveal  the  ambition  to  establish  their  own 
imperial  dynasty  at  Constantinople.  To  this  end 
the  Umayyads  used  both  those  Arab  tribes  tradi- 
tionally  allied  with  Byz.  as  well  as  the  Syrian  pop- 
ulation  of  former  Roman  provinces.  The  Umayyads 
built  substantial  fleets  that  allowed  them  to  exploit 
a  new  military  tactic — attacking  islands  and  block- 
ading  ports.  Umayyad  expansion  was  stopped  at 
Arroinon — in  part  because  of  stiffening  Byz.  re- 
sistance,  in  part  due  to  growing  internal  conflicts 
within  the  caliphate.  Survíving  Arabic  traditions 
are  hostile  to  the  Umayyads:  these  caliphs  are 
criticized  for  betraying  the  spirit  of  the  theocratic 
state  as  Muhammad  had  established  it.  (See  table 
for  a  list  of  Umayyad  caliphs.) 

lit.  G.R.  Hawting,  The  First  Dynasty  of  hlam  (Carbondale, 
111.,  1987).  P.  Crone,  M.  Hinds,  God’s  Caliph  (Cambridge 
1 987).  H.  Lammens,  Études  sur  le  siècle  des  Omayyades  (Beirut 
1930).  -W.E.K. 


Umayyad  Caliphs 


Caliph 

Dates  of  Rule 

Mu‘äwiya  I 

661-680 

Yazîd  I 

680—683 

Mu'äwiya  II 

683—684 

Marwán  I 

684-685 

‘Abd  al-Mauk 

685-705 

al-Walîd  I 

705-7>5 

Sulaymän 

715-717 

‘Umar  II 

717-720 

YazId  II 

720-724 

Hishäm 

724-743 

al-Walîd  II 

743-744 

Yazîd  III 

743 

Ibrähîm 

744 

Marwän  II 

744-750 
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UMM  EL-JIMAL,  in  Jordan,  ruined  site  probably 
to  be  identified  as  Thantia;  a  large  walled  and 
garrisoned  settlement  of  the  4th-7th  C.  in  the 
province  of  Arabia.  A  watchtower  was  built  there 
in  371  in  the  names  of  Valentinian  I,  Valens,  and 
Gratian,  and  a  kastellos  (barracks?)  was  constructed 
by  a  dowc  in  412/13.  Umm  el-Jimal  is  noted  for  its 
approximately  15  churches  of  the  4th— 6th  C., 
including  the  earliest  dated  church  of  Syria  (built 
in  344  by  a  local  priest  as  a  memorial  church  for 
his  son),  the  cathedral  of  556  (?),  and  at  least  four 
other  churches  paid  for  by  families.  The  town 
continued  to  prosper  until  the  end  of  the  Umayyad 
period,  when  it  was  apparently  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  and  not  rebuilt. 

UT.  Princeton  Exped.  to  Syria  2A:  1 49-2 13,  3A:  1 3 1  -223. 
B.  De  Vries,  “Research  at  Umm  el-Jimai,  Jordan,  1972- 
1977,”  Bibltcal  Archaeologist  42  (1979)  49-55-  -M.M.M. 


UMUR  BEG  ÇAfj.ovp),  emir  of  the  coastal  beylik 
of  Aydin;  born  1309,  died  Smyrna  1348.  He  was 
the  second  son  of  Mehmed  and  grandson  of  Ay- 
din,  the  eponymous  founder  of  the  Aydinoglu 
dynasty.  The  exploits  of  this  ghazi  warrior  are 
recounted  both  by  Byz.  historians  (Nikephoros 
Gregoras,  John  VI  Kantakouzenos)  and  the 
Turkish  poet  Enveri,  a  section  of  whose  Destur- 
name  (composed  in  1465)  deals  with  Umur.  In 
1326  Mehmed  assigned  Smyrna  to  Umur  as  his 
appanage,  but  not  until  1329  did  he  gain  control 
of  the  lower  harbor  fortress,  which  was  held  by 
the  Genoese.  Once  in  command  of  the  port,  he 
constructed  a  sizable  fleet  and  raided  Byz.  terri- 
tory  (Chios  and  Rallipolis)  and  Latin  possessions 
in  Greece  (Bodonitsza  and  Negroponte).  Umur 
succeeded  his  father  as  emir  in  1334.  The  next 
year  he  formed  an  anti-Latin  alliance  with  An- 
droniros  III  Palaiologos  and  renewed  his  at- 
tacks  on  Frankish  territory.  After  the  death  of 
Andronikos  (1341),  Umur  became  a  staunch  ally 
of  Kantakouzenos  and  gave  him  crucial  support 
in  the  Civil  War  of  1341-47.  Gregoras  (Greg. 
2:649.16)  compares  Kantakouzenos’s  relationship 
with  Umur  to  that  of  Orestes  and  Pylades,  while 
Kantakouzenos  (Kantak.  2:393.2-3)  stresses 
Umur’s  slavish  devotion  to  him.  The  loss  of  the 
port  of  Smyrna  in  Oct.  1344  to  Latin  Crusaders, 
led  by  Henri  d’Asti,  Latin  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople  (1339—45),  was  a  severe  blow  to  Umur’s 


naval  power;  thereafter  he  was  restricted  to  over- 
land  raids.  He  was  killed  while  trying  to  dislodge 
the  Latins  from  lower  Smyrna. 

source.  Le  Destan  d’Umur  Pacha,  ed.  I.  Mélilcoff-Sayar 
(Paris  1954). 

LIT.  P.  Lemerle,  L’Emirat  d’Aydin,  Byzance  et  l’Occident: 
Recherches  sur  “La  Geste  d’Umur  Pacha”  (Paris  1957). 

-A.M.T. 

UNCIAL,  or  majuscule — the  latter  term  now  being 
preferred  by  some  scholars,  esp.  by  G.  Cavallo 
and  H.  Hunger — is  the  conventional  designation 
for  the  kind  of  script  used  almost  exclusively  for 
writing  books  from  the  2nd  to  gth  C.,  until  the 
rise  of  the  minuscule  as  book  script.  Uncials  are 
also  used  in  inscriptions.  The  characters  are 
grosso  modo  the  same  as  those  used  up  to  the 
present  as  Greek  capital  letters;  they  are  uncon- 
nected,  of  equal  height,  and  (with  few  exceptions) 
fit  into  the  space  between  two  lines.  In  early  uncial 
MSS  the  words  are  not  separated  or  accented.  In 
its  most  pure  and  aesthetically  attractive  form  this 
script  is  called  “biblical  uncial,”  after  the  famous 
Bible  codices  of  the  4th  C.  (Alexandrinus,  Sinai- 
ticus,  Vaticanus).  Most  of  the  characters  can  be 
inscribed  into  a  square,  very  much  as  in  the  Latin 
capitalis  guadrata.  Besides  this  ideal  type  are  three 
other  main  (and  later)  types  of  uncial:  the  so- 
called  Coptic  uncial  (today  usually  called  Alexan- 
drian,  after  the  center  of  its  diffusion),  the  up- 
right  ogival  uncial,  and  the  inclined  ogival  uncial, 
the  last  two  with  regional  variants:  Italo-Greek, 
Palestinian,  and  Constantinopolitan. 

With  the  development  of  the  minuscule  as  book 
script  from  around  800  onward,  the  use  of  uncials 
declined  and  was  reserved  increasingly  for  special 
purposes.  In  secular  texts  it  was  now  used  exclu- 
sively  for  certain  prominent  parts  of  the  text  (hence 
Hunger’s  term  “Auszeichnungsmajuskel”  for  what 
was  commonly  called  half-uncial),  for  example, 
for  titles  (lemma),  tables  of  contents  (pinahes),  mar- 
ginal  notes,  etc.  The  Alexandrian  uncial  was  often 
used  for  this  purpose.  Only  in  the  religious  sphere 
did  the  uncial  continue  to  be  used  for  writing 
entire  books  (in  its  upright  form,  until  the  nth 
C.);  uncial  codices  thus  gained  an  additional  sym- 
bolic  value,  being  associated  a  priori  with  the 
religious  world. 

lit.  Hunger,  “Buch-  und  Schriftwesen”  80—86.  Idem, 
“Epigraphische  Auszeichnungsmajuskel,”  JÒB  26  (1977) 
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193—210.  G.  CavaIIo,  Ricerche  sulla  maiuscola  biblica  (Flor- 
ence  1967).  Idem,  “Funzione  e  strutture  della  maiuscola 
greca  tra  i  secoli  VIII-XI,”  in  PGEB  95-137.  E.  Crisci,  "La 
maiuscola  ogivale  dirilta,”  Scrittura  e  ciuiltà  9  (1985)  103- 
45.  -W.H. 

UNCTION  (ev\é\aLOV,  äyiov  ë\aiov),  sacra- 
ment  of  the  anointing  of  the  sick  for  healing  and 
for  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  the  administration  of 
which  was  eventually  restricted  to  presbyters  and 
bishops.  The  Byz.  also  called  this  rite  heptapapadon 
akolouthìa  because  it  was  celebrated  (ideally)  by 
seven  priests.  Unction,  foreshadowed  in  New  Tes- 
tament  therapeutic  and  burial  anointings,  is  seen 
in  James  5:14,  in  the  oldest  extant  church  orders, 
which  have  blessings  of  oil  for  therapeutic  and 
exorcistic  use,  and  in  the  earliest  Byz.  euchologion 
(Goar,  Euchologion  346—48).  Symeon  of  Thessa- 
lonike  comments  at  length  on  the  rite,  disputing 
the  Latin  view  that  it  should  be  received  only  by 
the  moribund  (PG  155:515—36).  In  Byz.  it  was 
administered  to  both  the  dying  (vita  of  Theodore 
of  Stoudios — PG  99:3256)  and  the  dead,  and  con- 
fusion  between  the  two  anointings  in  euchologia 
MSS  was  a  source  of  complaint.  Patr.  Nikephoros 
II  of  Constantinople  (1260—61)  condemned  the 
euchelaion  of  the  dead  (RegPatr,  fasc.  4,  no.1348). 

Unction,  which  could  be  administered  to  several 
persons  at  once,  was  originally  a  series  of  prayers 
distributed  throughout  the  offices,  beginning  at 
pannychis  (see  Vigil)  and  concluding  with  the 
anointing  itself  at  the  end  of  the  morning  liturgy. 
It  eventually  became  an  independent  aholouthia 
(Dmitrievskij,  Opisanie  2:320—24,  369—71,  405— 
10),  consisting  of  a  ranon  modeled  on  that  of 
orthros,  followed  by  the  sevenfold  repetition  of 
a  specific  liturgical  unit  concluding  with  a  prayer 
of  blessing  over  the  oil  (Goar,  op.  cit.  332—46). 
After  each  of  the  seven  priests  had  blessed  the  oil 
in  turn,  the  people  came  forward  to  be  anointed 
on  the  forehead,  ears,  nostrils,  hands,  etc.,  the 
order  and  number  of  senses  anointed  varying 
according  to  the  MS.  The  anointing  of  persons 
and  objects  in  other  Byz.  aholouthiai  (baptism,  im- 
perial  coronation,  the  consecration  of  a  church) 
should  not  be  confused  with  this  sacrament. 

sourcf..  Sacrement  de  l’huile  sainte  et  prières  pour  les  malades, 
tr.  D.  Guillaume  (Rome  1985). 

lit.  E.  Melia,  “The  Sacrament  of  the  Anointing  of  the 
Sick,”  in  Temple  of  the  Holy  Spìrit  (New  York  1983)  127-60. 
A.M.  Triacca,  “Per  una  rassegna  sul  sacramento  dell’- 
Unzione  degli  infermi,"  EphLil  8g  (1975)  43  if  (bibl.). 

-R.F.T. 


UNGUENTARIUM,  a  conventional  term  applied 
toa  well-attested  type  of  small  (approximately  18— 
2 1  cm  in  height)  pottery  flask,  fusiform  in  shape — 
with  a  short  tubular  mouth  marked  off  from  the 
body  by  a  slight  ridge — tapering  at  the  bottom  to 
a  roughly  truncated  point.  Nearly  half  the  speci- 
mens  bear  a  stamp  impression,  most  often  of  a 
monogram,  but  occasionally  of  an  image  (e.g., 
lion)  or  a  text  (e.g.,  “of  Bishop  Severianos”).  The 
vessel  type  is  datable  ca.500-650  by  the  mono- 
gram  format  (“box”  and  “cruciform”)  and  by  the 
discovery  of  a  cache  of  20  examples  in  the  Ath- 
enian  Agora  in  mid-6th-C.  context.  Findspot  evi- 
dence  indicates  substantial  production  and  wide 
distribution,  probably  from  a  single  source  in  Pal- 
estine.  The  stamps  were  probably  added  to  vouch 
for  the  vessels’  contents  (see  Stamps,  Commer- 
cial);  ecclesiastics’  names  among  them,  coupled 
with  the  likely  Palestinian  origin,  suggests  that 
they  were  pilgrimage  ampullae  made  as  contain- 
ers  for  Jordan  water  or  holy  oil  from  the  loca 

SANCTA. 

lit.  J.W.  Hayes,  “A  New  Type  of  Early  Christian  Am- 
pulla,"  BSA  66  (1971)  243-48.  -G.V. 

UNION  OF  THE  CHURCHES,  term  describing 
the  effort  to  reunify  the  churches  of  Rome  and 
Byz.  following  the  breach  of  the  gth  to  early  1 3th 
C.  Although  theological,  disciplinary,  and  litur- 
gical  polarization  between  Rome  and  Constanti- 
nople  led  to  temporary  schisms  during  the  first 
millennium  of  Christian  history,  only  gradually 
did  this  opposition,  along  with  cultural  and  polit- 
ical  differences,  result  in  a  permanent  breach. 
The  so-called  schism  of  1054  did  not  mark  a  final 
separation  of  Eastern  and  Western  Christendom. 
It  was  rather  the  Fourth  Crusade  (1204)  that  rend- 
ered  the  breach  definitive.  During  the  next  two 
centuries  there  were  innumerable  attempts  to  re- 
store  communion,  but  developments  such  as  the 
Latin  domination  of  Byz.  by  the  Crusaders,  papal 
centralization,  scholastic  theology,  and  the  dog- 
matization  of  the  eilioque  at  the  Second  Council 
of  Lyons  complicated  the  situation. 

Political  more  than  religious  considerations  mo- 
tivated  the  negotiations  for  union  during  the 
Komnenian  and  Palaiologan  periods.  The  Palaio- 
logos  dynasty  particularly  needed  military  aid  to 
fight  the  Turks.  The  papacy,  realizing  this,  de- 
manded  total  ecclesiastical  submission  of  the  Byz. 
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church  in  return  for  military  assistance.  Uncon- 
ditional  union — not  a  negotiated  settlement — was 
to  precede  military  aid. 

The  Western  church  was  reluctant  to  acknowI- 
edge  the  traditional  practice  and  habits  of  the 
East.  On  the  other  hand,  Byz.  hardliners  and  esp. 
monks  clung  to  minor  niceties  of  their  tradition, 
refusing  to  give  up  even  the  slightest  items  and 
sometimes  preferring  Turkish  conquest  to  sub- 
mission  to  the  “papists.”  In  such  conditions  only 
a  few  politicians  and  intellectuals  on  both  sides 
were  sincere  supporters  of  the  union;  political 
agreements  remained  short-lived  and  cynical,  often 
resulting  from  Western  indifference  and  Eastern 
zeal. 

The  Unionist  attempts  could  not  succeed,  as  the 
unions  of  Lyons  and  Ferrara-Florence  demon- 
strate.  Lyons  is  an  esp.  dramatic  case  not  only  of 
the  limitations  of  Byz.  imperial  influence  over 
religious  policy,  but  of  the  rigidity  of  papal  diplo- 
macy.  Uldmately  both  councils  only  served  to  widen 
the  separation. 

lit.  S.  Runciman,  The  Eastem  Schism  (Oxford  1955).  F. 
Dvornik,  Byzantium  and  the  Roman  Pnmacy  (New  York  1966). 
D.M.  Nicol,  “Byzantine  Requests  for  an  Oecumenical  Council 
in  the  Fourteenth  Century,”  AnnHistCon  1  (1969)  69-95. 

— A.P. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE,  con 

ventional  term  for  an  insdtution  of  higher  edu- 
cation,  the  stage  subsequent  to  the  curriculum 
of  enkyklios  paideia.  Of  the  two  formal  features  of 
most  medieval  universities — a  royal  charter  or  pa- 
pal  bull  granting  recognition  and  juridical  person- 
ality — the  University  of  Constantinople  had  only 
the  former.  Like  Western  universides,  however, 
it  developed  the  elements  of  professional  educa- 
tion  (e.g.,  a  law  school),  whereas  medicine  was 
taught  at  hospitals  by  physicians.  The  earlier  Uni- 
versity  of  Constandnople  was  organized  (or  re- 
organized)  by  Theodosios  II  in  425.  Located  in 
the  Rapetolion  (Janin,  CP  byz.  174-76),  it  had  31 
chairs,  primarily  for  Greek  and  Latin  grainmar 
and  also  for  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  law.  The 
fate  of  the  University  of  Constandnople  after  Jus- 
tinian  I  is  obscure.  The  schema  presented  by  A. 
Schneider  ( Byzanz  [Berlin  1936]  25) — that  the  uni- 
versity  was  closed  by  Phokas  and  replaced  by  a 
“Patriarchal  Academy”  under  Herakleios — is  sim- 
plistic  and  unfounded  (Lemerle,  Humanism  93L 
n.39).  The  school  in  Magnaura  created  by  Caesar 


Bardas  used  to  be  described  as  a  university,  but 
its  curriculum  and  structure  did  not  differ  sub- 
stantially  from  those  of  regular  secondary  schools. 

There  is  more  justificadon  for  applying  the 
name  university  to  the  schools  of  law  and  philoso- 
phy  founded  by  Constandne  IX;  for  the  first  of 
them  there  is  a  statute  promulgated  in  1046/7  (in 
Apr.  1047,  according  to  J.  Lefort,  TM  6  [1976] 
27gf).  The  school,  which  was  administered  by  the 
nomophylax,  was  responsible  for  training  high 
functionaries,  lawyers,  and  notaries.  The  secular 
university  reachcd  its  acme  in  the  1  ìth  C.,  but  in 
the  i2th  C.  it  was  overshadowed  by  a  more  con- 
servative  Patriarchal  School,  which  was  more 
concerned  with  the  teaching  of  theology.  Never- 
theless,  at  least  until  ca.1300,  Constantinople  re- 
tained,  together  with  Paris  and  Baghdad,  the  rep- 
utation  of  a  center  of  higher  education.  Some 
kind  of  officially  sponsored  higher  education  was 
available  in  Constantinople  up  to  1453,  though  its 
insdtudonal  form  varied  (see  Xenon  of  the  Kral). 

lit.  F.  Fuchs,  Die  höheren  Schulen  von  Honstantìnopel  im 
Mütelalter  (Leipzig-Berlín  1926).  P.  Speck,  Die  kaiserliche 
ünwersìläl  von  Konslanlinapel  (Munich  1974).  M.J.  Kyriakis, 
“The  University:  Origin  and  Early  Phases  in  Constantino- 
ple,”  Byzantion  41  (1971)  161—82.  W.  Wolska-Conus,  “Les 
écoles  de  Psellos  et  de  Xiphilin  sous  Constantin  IX  Mono- 
maque,”  TM  6  (1976)  223-43.  C.N.  Constantinides,  Higher 
Education  in  Byiantium  in  the  Thirleenth  and  Early  Fourteenth 
Centuries,  1204—00.1310  (Nicosia  1982).  -A.K. 

URBAN  II  (Odo  of  Châtillon),  elected  pope  at 
Terracina  12  Mar.  1088;  born  Châdllon-sur-Marne 
ca.1035,  died  Rome  2gjuly  1099.  Urban  inher- 
ited  a  difficult  situadon:  northern  Italy  was  under 
the  control  of  Henry  IV  of  Germany,  who  sup- 
ported  the  antipope  Clement  III;  Urban’s  natural 
ally  in  this  state  of  events  was  Roger  I,  count  of 
Sicily.  After  the  death  of  Robert  Guiscard  in 
1085  the  Normans  did  not  continue  their  attack 
on  Byz.,  and,  according  to  Gaufredus  Mala- 
terra,  opened  negotiations  with  Alexios  1  in  1089 
after  consultation  with  Roger.  Patr.  Nicholas  III 
Grammatiros,  in  an  epistle  addressed  to  Urban, 
expressed  expectadons  that  Union  of  the 
Churches  could  soon  be  attained.  No  evidence 
of  a  formal  union  agreement  is  known,  but  Urban 
evidently  achieved  his  aim  and  prevented  Alexios 
from  joining  an  alliance  with  Henry  IV  and  Clem- 
ent.  When  the  situation  improved  in  Italy  in  the 
early  1090S,  Urban  journeyed  from  Rome  to 
France.  On  his  way  in  March  1095,  he  convened 
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a  synod  in  Piacenza,  which  was  attended  by  Byz. 
envoys  who  appealed  for  Western  military  aid 
against  the  Seljuk  Turks;  a  few  months  later  at 
Clermont  he  made  a  full-fledged  appeal  for  a 
crusade  (Nov.  1095),  thus  initiating  the  First  Cru- 
sade.  J.  Hill  ( Speculum  26  [1951]  265^  hypothe- 
sizes — on  the  basis  of  indirect  evidence — that  Ur- 
ban  prepared  a  plan  of  Greco-Latin  union,  the 
execution  of  which  he  entrusted  to  Raymond  of 
Toulouse. 

lit.  S.  Runciman,  A  History  of  the  Crusades,  vol.  i  (Cam- 
bridge  1951)  100-10.  A.  Becker,  Papst  Urban  II.  (1088- 
99),  2  vols.  [=  MGH  Schriften  19.1-2]  (Stuttgart  1964-88). 
W.  Holtzmann,  “Die  Unionsverhandlungen  zwischen  Kai- 
ser  Alexios  I.  und  Papst  Urban  II.  im  Jahre  1089,"  BZ  28 
(1928)  38-67.  H.E.J.  Cowdrey,  “Pope  Urban  II’s  Preaching 
of  the  First  Crusade,”  History  55  (1970)  177-88.  J.  Richard, 
“Urbain  II,  la  prédication  de  la  croisade  et  la  définition  de 
l’indulgence,”  in  Deus  qui  mutat  tempora,  ed.  E.-D.  Hehl  et 
al.  (Sigmaringen  1987)  129-35.  -A.K. 

URBAN  V  (Guillaume  de  Grimoard),  pope  (from 
28  Sept.  1362);  born  Grisac  Lozère,  France, 
ca.1310,  died  Avignon  19  Dec.  1370.  Urban  spent 
the  first  five  years  of  his  pontificate  in  Avignon; 
after  1367  he  resided  in  Rome.  Urban  supported 
the  idea  of  a  crusade,  but  the  success  of  the  king 
of  Cyprus,  Peter  I  Lusignan  (1359—69),  in  cap- 
turing  Alexandria  in  1365  was  short-lived.  Urban 
also  failed  to  achieve  significant  results  in  impos- 
ing  Union  of  the  Churches  on  Constantinople. 
Emp.  John  V  came  to  Rome  and  on  18  Oct.  1369 
abjured  the  Eastern  creed  and  recognized  papal 
supremacy,  but  the  agreement  remained  on  the 
level  of  a  personal  compact,  with  the  vast  majority 
of  the  Byz.  clergy  and  people  refusing  to  accept 
their  emperor’s  decision.  The  cause  for  Byz.  op- 
position  was  Roman  arrogance  rather  than  Byz. 
obstinacy:  the  pope  rejected  the  idea  of  a  univer- 
sal  council  to  discuss  theological  differences  and 
was  very  reluctant  to  allow  condnuation  of  the 
Greek  rite.  J.  Gill  ( OrChrP  39  [1973]  461-68)  tried 
to  reconsider  the  traditional  interpretation  of  the 
pope’s  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Crete;  Gill  ar- 
gues  that  Urban  allowed  Greek  priests,  after  their 
conversion  to  Catholicism,  to  retain  their  wives. 
They  could  conduct  processions  and  ceremonies 
that  were  part  of  the  Greek  rite;  since  they  knew 
no  Latin,  they  celebrated  in  Greek. 

lit.  E.  de  Lanouvelle,  Urbain  V  (Paris  1929).  O.  Halecki, 
Un  empereur  de  Byzance  à  Rome  (Warsaw  1 930).  W.  de  Vries, 
“Die  Päpste  von  Avignon  und  der  christliche  Osten,"  OrChrP 
30  (1964)  85-128.  N.  Housley,  “The  Mercenary  Compa- 


nies,  the  Papacy,  and  the  Crusades,  1356-1378,”  Traditio 
38(1982)253-80.  -A.K. 

URBAN  LIFE.  See  Cities. 

URBAN  PREFECT  (praefectus  urbi ,  ETrap\09 
'Pẃjttijç),  high-ranking  official  of  the  early  Roman 
Empire  who  was  responsible  for  police  and  crim- 
inal  prosecution  in  Rome  and  Italy.  Reforms  of 
Diocletian,  Constantine  I,  and  Constantius  II  lim- 
ited  the  area  of  his  activity  to  within  100  miles  of 
Rome,  while  Italy  was  placed  under  the  authority 
of  the  PRAETORIAN  prefect.  At  the  same  time  his 
functions  within  Rome  were  increased:  besides 
criminal  jurisdiction  the  urban  prefect  controlled 
trade,  the  bread  supply,  building  activity,  and  the 
administration  of  spectacles.  He  held  a  military 
command  and,  as  president  of  the  senate,  super- 
vised  the  senators,  As  Chastagnol  has  shown,  the 
post  was  in  the  hands  of  the  great  landowners,  60 
percent  of  whom  were  local,  demonstrating  im- 
perial  leniency  toward  the  Roman  aristocracy.  Un- 
til  323  all  urban  prefects  were  pagans  and  until 
352  Christian  urban  prefects  remained  excep- 
tional.  The  urban  prefect  of  Rome  continued  to 
exist  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  as 
attested  by  Cassiodorus  and  Corippus,  and  is 
mentioned  as  late  as  879.  The  staff  of  the  urban 
prefect  included  the  princeps  officii,  who  was  the 
prefect’s  adviser  in  matters  of  administration  and 
law. 

By  359  the  office  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
urban  prefect,  or  eparch  of  the  city,  was  created 
to  replace  the  former  proconsul  (see  Anthypa- 
tos);  thus  the  administration  of  Constantinople 
was  equated  to  that  of  Rome. 

lit.  A.  Chastagnol,  La  préfecture  urbaine  à  Rome  sous  le 
Bas-Empire  (Paris  1960).  Idem,  Les  Fastes  de  la  préfecture  de 
Rome  au  Bas-Empire  (Paris  1962).  Dagron,  Naissance  213- 
94.  W.G.  Sinnigen,  The  Officium  of  the  Urban  Prefecture 
during  the  Later  Roman  Empire  (Rome  1 957).  PLRE  1 : 1052- 
56;  2:1252-56.  -A.K. 

URFA.  See  Edessa. 

UROS  V.  See  Stefan  UroS  V. 

USÀMAH  IBN  MUNQIDH,  noble  Muslim  knight, 
Arab  poet,  man  of  letters,  and  passionate  hunter; 
born  Shayzar,  Syria,  4  July  1095,  died  Damascus 
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16  Nov.  1188.  His  life  span  corresponded  with  a 
dramatic  period  in  Near  Eastern  history  that  saw 
incessant  Muslim  factional  struggles,  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem,  the  establishment  of  the  Latin  King- 
dom  by  the  First  Crusade,  the  failure  of  the  Sec- 
ond  Crusade,  and  the  recapture  of  Jerusalem  by 
Saladin.  Serving  or  visiting  different  Muslim  and 
Crusader  princes,  sultans,  and  caliphs,  Usâmah 
participated  in  their  court  life,  military  campaigns 
(e.g.,  the  siege  of  Shayzar  by  John  II  Romnenos), 
and  hunting  expeditions. 

Usâmah  spent  the  last  two  decades  of  his  life 
mostly  in  religious  contemplation,  teaching,  and 
writing.  He  attained  fame  as  a  superb  poet  and 
prolific  author.  Most  important  among  his  surviv- 
ing  works,  The  Book  of  Didactic  Examples  is  essen- 
tially  his  memoirs.  A  source  of  direct  information 
about  contemporary  battle  and  siege  methods,  it 
also  provides  details  on  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
(e.g.,  the  ransoming  of  a  Muslim  slave  from  his 
Greek  owner  in  Constantinople),  on  the  intimacies 
of  Muslim  court  and  private  home  life  as  well  as 
on  horse  races  and  falconry.  Above  all,  it  offers 
Usämah’s  personal  and  equanimous  observations 
on  different  habits  and  social  customs,  thoughts, 
medical  treatments,  religious  attitudes  and  prac- 
tices  of  the  Muslims  and  Franks  in  Syria. 

ed.  Ousama  ibn  Mounkidh,  ed.  H.  Derenbourg,  2  vols. 
(Paris  1886-89).  dn  Arab-Syrian  Gentleman  and  Warrior  in 
the  Period  of  the  Crusades,  tr.  P.K.  Hitti  (New  York  1929). 
Des  enseignements  de  la  vie:  Souoenirs  d'un  gentilhomme  syrien 
du  temps  des  Croisades,  tr.  A.  Miquel  (Paris  1983).  Die  Erleb- 
nisse  des  synschen  Ritters,  tr.  H.  Preissler  (Munich  1985). 

"  -A.S.E. 

USPENSRIJ  GOSPEL  BOOK,  the  earliest  known 
dated  minuscule  manuscript,  written  in  835  on 
parchment  in  the  scriptorium  of  the  Stoudios 
monastery  by  the  scribe  Nicholas.  The  manu- 
script  contains  notes  on  the  death  of  the  Stoudite 
leaders  Plato  of  Sakkoudion  and  Theodore,  as 
well  as  Joseph  of  Thessalonike.  The  codex,  from 
the  former  collection  of  the  bishop  Porfirij  Us- 
penskij,  a  traveler  to  Mt.  Athos,  is  now  in  the 
Leningrad  Public  Library  (gr.219). 

lit.  E.E.  Granstrem,  “Ratalog  greceskich  rukopisej  Len- 
ingradskich  chraniliäí,  1,”  VizVrem  16  (1959)  233L  -A.K. 

USUFRUCT  (^pijo'iç  KapTTÔ)v,  in  scholia  to  the 
Basiliha  usually  ovaov<ppVK70<;),  according  to  clas- 
sical  Roman  law,  “the  right  to  use  the  things  of 
another,  their  substance  remaining  unimpaired” 


(a  definition  accepted  by  Basil.  16.1.1).  Unlike 
praedial  servitudes,  usufruct  was  personal,  given 
for  life  or  for  a  fixed  term.  Classical  jurisprudence 
differentiated  usufruct  from  ownership;  this  dis- 
tinction,  strong  under  Diocletian,  became  ob- 
scured  during  the  4th  and  5th  C.  when  the  ten- 
dency  arose  to  consider  usufruct  as  a  form  of 
possession,  limited  in  time  and  content.  Justinian 
I  sought,  with  partial  success,  to  reverse  this  pro- 
cess  and  return  to  the  classical  formulation.  Later 
texts  cease  to  distinguish  between  usufruct  and 
plain  use  (chresis). 

lit.  M.  Bretone,  La  noiione  romana  di  usufrulto,  voI.  2 
(Naples  1967),  rev.  D.  Medicus,  ZSavRom  85  (1968)  525- 
28.  Kaser,  Priuatrecht  2,  par.247.  -A.J.C. 

USURPATION,  a  common  phenomenon  of  late 
Roman  and  Byz.  political  life,  was  neither  termi- 
nologically  nor  legally  defined  in  Byz.  The  most 
usual  term  for  usurpation  of  power  by  an  illegal 
claimant  was  tyrannis,  but  the  term  tyrannis  could 
designate  other  situations  (rebellion,  arbitrary  rule) 
and  other  terms  could  be  used  for  usurpation — 
stasis  (insurrection),  epibouleuma  (conspiracy). 
Usurpation  may  be  defined  as  an  illegal  arbitrary 
assumption  of  the  emperor’s  power,  but  since,  in 
theory,  proclamation  by  the  people  in  the  Hip- 
podrome  or  by  the  army  was  considered  legal 
authorization,  the  concept  of  usurpation  appears 
significantly  ambiguous;  furthermore,  a  co-em- 
peror  who  cleared  his  way  to  the  throne  by  mur- 
der  (e.g.,  Basil  I)  was  not  considered  a  usurper 
but  a  legitimate  heir. 

Usurpation  usually  is  recognized  as  sympto- 
matic  of  broader  trends  in  the  distribution,  bases, 
and  exploitation  of  power  in  Byz.  society.  In  the 
late  Roman  Einpire  usurpation  had  diverse  causes 
and  diverse  characteristics:  it  originated  in  both 
military  and  civilian  milieus,  could  have  a  religious 
tinge,  and  was  often  connected  with  crisis  situa- 
tions  on  an  endangered  frontier  (e.g.,  Phoras)  or 
in  Constantinople  (Hypatios  during  the  Nika  Re- 
volt).  It  was  a  subject  of  intense  polítical  concern 
to  the  emperor;  its  repression  was  frequently  and 
loudly  celebrated  in  triumphs.  From  the  second 
half  of  the  7th  C.  to  the  mid-9th  C.,  usurpation 
occurred  primarily  in  new  provincial  territorial 
units — first  exarchates  and  then  themes — that 
provided  a  material  base  for  military  seditions 
(Gregory,  exarch  of  Africa;  Olympios,  exarch  of 
Ravenna,  etc.).  From  the  ìoth  C.  onward,  usur- 
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pation  came  first  and  foremost  from  the  action  of 
high-ranking  families  (Lekapenoi,  Phokades, 
Skleroi,  Romnenoi,  Palaiologoi,  etc.),  whereas 
usurpers  from  the  rank  and  file  (e.g.,  Nicholas 
Rannabos)  were  rare.  At  the  same  time,  the  sources 
distinguish  between  usurpation  ( tyrannis )  and  a 
less  grave  offense  ( apostasia ),  while  punishments 
for  participants  became  more  lenient.  The  major 
symbol  of  usurpation  was  putting  on  the  purple; 
additional  actions  could  be  coronation,  shield- 
raising,  and  acclamations.  Public  opinion  con- 
demned  usurpation;  Reraumenos  is  esp.  vocal  in 
criticizing  it  and  in  predicting  that  every  revolt 
against  the  emperor  would  fail.  In  reality,  how- 
ever,  many  usurpations  were  successful. 

lit.  S.  Elbern,  Usurpationen  im  spätrömischen  Reich  (Bonn 
1984).  W.  Kaegi,  fìyiantine  Military  Unrest,  471—843  (Am- 
sterdam  1981).  J.  Szidat,  "Usurpator  und  Zivilbevölkerung 
im  4.  Jhd.  n.  Chr.,’’  Geselbchaft  und  Gesellschaften  (Bern 
1982)  14-31.  M.  Koutlouka,  "La  tyrannie  dans  la  philoso- 
phie  byzantine  du  XIe  siècle,”  Actes  du  Colloque  La  Tyrannie 
(Caen  1984)  51-60.  McCormick,  Eternal  Victory  80—83, 
186-88.  P.  Salama,  “L’apport  des  inscriptions  routières  à 
l'histoire  politique  de  l’Afrique  Romaine,”  L’Africa  romana, 
vol.  3  (Sassari  1986)  229—31.  -A.K. 


USURY  (TOKo\7]t//ía,  lit.  “receipt  of  interest”)  in 
the  ancient  and  medieval  sense  of  the  word  en- 
compasses  a  variety  of  modes  of  receivíng  inter- 
est,  whereas  in  the  modern  period  it  is  applied 
only  to  excessive  interest.  Usury,  defined  as  any 
form  of  lending  money  or  things  at  interest,  was 
a  controversial  topic  from  the  4th  C.  onward, 
when  three  different  approaches  were  formu- 
lated:  church  fathers  condemned  all  usury  as  con- 
tradicting  the  principles  of  Christian  ethics;  eccle- 
siastical  councils  forbade  only  the  clergy  to  lend 
at  interest;  and  civil  legislation  continued  to  per- 
mit  usury,  although  Justinian  I  apparently  low- 
ered  the  maximum  rate  of  interest.  Attempts  to 
abolish  usury  in  the  8th  (?)  or  gth  C.  failed,  and 
Leo  VI,  in  novel  83,  reinstated  the  practice  despite 
its  un-Christian  character.  The  general  attitude 
of  society  toward  usury  was  negative.  Hagiogra- 
phers  compared  usurers  to  wild  beasts.  In  the 
i4th  C.  Nicholas  Rabasilas  wrote  at  least  two 
works  against  usurers.  'Fime  and  again  demands 
for  action  against  usury  were  voiced  (see  Debt). 

Loans  played  a  double  role  in  Byz.  society.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  use  of  credit  could  sdmulate 
small  enterprises;  thus,  the  vita  of  Basil  the 
Younger  mentions  a  wine  merchant  who  bor- 


rowed  money  to  purchase  goods.  On  the  other 
hand,  usury  contributed  to  the  redistribution  of 
(landed)  property.  Peasants  contracted  loans  for 
a  variety  of  reasons — in  times  of  famine,  to  ran- 
som  prisoners  of  war,  to  pay  taxes;  in  these  cases 
their  livestock  or  land  served  as  a  mortgage.  A 
case  described  in  Peira  40.10  presents  the  stages 
of  expropriation:  when  a  debtor  was  unable  to 
pay,  the  judge  ordered  him  to  hand  over  his 
houses  to  the  creditor  “as  possessíon”  (epi  nome ); 
after  six  months  the  creditor  acquired  the  despoteia 
of  the  immovables.  Little  is  known  about  loans 
among  the  nobility,  but  in  the  late  centuries  the 
Byz.  crown  was  deeply  in  debt  to  Venice  and  other 
Western  powers. 

lit.  E,  Bianchi,  “II  tema  d’usura ,”  Athenaeum  61  (1983) 
321-42;  62  (1984)  136-53.  Kazhdan,  Dereunja  i  gorod  295- 
98.  -A.K. 


UTENSILS  (ëm,n\a).  Household  implements  and 
furnishings  encompassed  furniture,  vessels, 
cutlery  (knife,  spoon,  and  fork),  lighting  appli- 
ances  (lamps),  writing  tools  (inkstands,  etc.);  the 
distinction  between  utensils  and  tools  (see  Tools 
and  Household  Fittings),  on  the  one  hand,  and 
utensils  and  liturgical  vessels,  on  the  other,  as 
described  in  texts  is  sometimes  conventional  and 
reveals  itself  more  in  function  than  in  form.  Uten- 
sils  were  made  of  wood,  stone,  metal,  clay  (ce- 
ramic),  glass,  bone,  skin,  osier,  and  cloth;  there 
was  a  hierarchy  of  materials  in  which  gold  and 
silver  stood  above  bronze  and  iron,  ebony  and 
cedar  above  other  kinds  of  wood,  ivory  above 
ordinary  bone,  etc.  A  i4th-C.  historian  (Greg. 
2:788.15—18)  stresses  the  hierarchy  of  materials 
when  he  exclaims  that  the  poverty  of  the  imperial 
court  requìred  the  replacement  of  gold  and  silver 
vessels  by  those  made  of  tin  and  “ceramic  and 
clay.”  Ornament  was  another  means  to  express 
the  hierarchy  of  utensils,  and  glaze  and  coloring 
usually  distinguished  table  dishes  from  plain 
kitchen  pottery.  For  expensive  utensils,  gold,  sil- 
ver,  precious  stones,  enamel,  and  ivory  were  ap- 
plied.  A  simple  method  of  ornamentation  was  to 
carve  lines  on  wooden  and  ceramic  objects.  The 
most  precious  utensils  were  adorned  with  inscrip- 
tions  (dedications),  while  ordinary  objects  occa- 
sionally  bore  marks  (of  craftsmen  or  owners?). 

lit.  Koukoules,  Bios  2.2:60-116.  E.  Kislinger,  “La  cul- 
tura  materiale  di  Bisanzio,"  Schede  medieuali  1 1  (1986)  299- 
3*3-  -AK. 
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CUTHMÄN  (Ovdfiáv),  caliph  (early  Nov.  644—17 
June  656);  born  Mecca,  ca.569  or  575,  died  Ma- 
dîna  17  June  656.  A  merchant  who  converted  to 
Islam,  he  was  the  chosen  successor  of  ‘Umar. 
Although  the  rate  of  Muslim  territorial  expansion 
slackened  during  cUthmàn’s  caliphate,  his  forces 
overran  Armenia.  The  Sasanian  Empire  ended 
with  the  death  of  Yazdgird  III,  and  Muslim  naval 
prowess  increased.  'Uthmän  approved  the  re- 
newal  of  conquests  to  the  west:  in  North  Africa, 
Ibn  Sacd,  his  governor  of  Egypt,  crushed  Greg- 
ory  the  exarch  in  647  and,  with  the  exceptíon  of 
Carthage,  conquered  much  of  Byz.  Africa.  This 
seriously  threatened  the  remaining  Byz.  positions 
in  the  entire  Mediterranean.  Two  critical  mari- 
time  triumphs  over  Byz.  in  cUthmän’s  caliphate 
were  the  victory  of  the  Battle  of  the  Masts  (655) 
and  the  first  invasion  of  Cyprus  (648).  cUthmân 
was  accused  of  indolence,  corruption,  and,  in  the 
later  years  of  his  caliphate,  nepotism.  Some  allege 
that  he  modeled  his  administrative  changes  on 
Byz.  and  Sasanian  models,  but  documentation  for 
this  is  poor.  Civil  strife  in  'Uthmän’s  caliphate 
disillusioned  many  Muslims.  He  was  slain  after 
his  besieged  house  was  stormed. 

lit.  M.  Hinds,  “The  Murder  of  the  Caliph  'Uthmän,” 
Intemational  Journal  of  Middle  Eastern  Studies  3  (1972)  450— 
69.  J.  Weilhausen,  “Prolegomena  zur  ältesten  Geschichte 
des  Islams,”  Skizzen  und  Vorarbeiten  (Berlin  i8gg)  6:113— 
35.  Caetani,  Islam  7,  8:1-321.  -W.E.K. 

UTOPIA,  a  term  coined  in  the  i6th  C.  to  desig- 
nate  a  perfect  commonwealth.  The  ancient  mind 
created  politico-geographical  utopias,  considering 
certain  real  (Sparta  in  Plato)  or  fictitious  states  as 
ideal  systems.  The  ancient  tradition  of  a  world 
without  labor  and  tyranny,  spatially  separated  from 
the  regular  oikoumene  and  located  at  its  edge, 
seems  to  have  been  preserved  in  chs.  4-2  1  of  the 
Expositio  totius  mundi  (C.  Molè  in  Le  transfor- 
mazioni  della  cultura  nella  tarda  antichità  [Rome  1 985] 
2:730—36).  Christianity  shifted  the  emphasis  from 
the  spatial  category  to  one  pertaining  to  time: 
utopia,  as  elaborated  particularly  in  apocalypses, 
was  placed  in  the  future — as  a  perfect  reign  of  an 
expected  king,  or  an  eschatological  period  of 
peace,  or  the  Heavenly  Ringdom.  In  Lactantius 
this  concept  of  the  future  happy  era  when  every- 
one  would  praise  the  true  God  is  combined  with 
a  Platonic  social  utopia  and  mythological  imagery 
of  the  age  of  Saturn.  The  Byz.  envisaged  that  the 
Ringdom  of  justice  would  be  established  after  the 


second  parousia;  at  the  same  time  they  thought 
that  mankind  had  reached  maturity  following 
Christ’s  advent  and  therefore  stressed  that  ideal 
life  is  attainable  here  and  now.  From  antiquity 
they  inherited  the  topos  of  the  “happy  barbarian” 
as  opposed  to  the  corrupted  civilized  man:  this 
topos  appears,  for  example,  in  Simokattes’  ac- 
count  (Theoph.Simok.  6.2.10—16)  of  the  Skla- 
venoi,  who  lived  in  a  remote  area  on  the  Western 
Ocean  and  were  distinguished  for  their  height 
and  beauty;  they  never  used  iron  weapons  and 
carried  with  them  only  lyres.  The  communities  of 
the  Brahmans  were  also  represented  as  ideal  so- 
cieties  as  in  Palladios.  Another  type  of  ideal  life 
was  the  image  of  the  “angelic  communities”  of 
monks,  esp.  hermits  dwelling  in  the  desert,  with- 
drawn  from  the  world  and  to  some  extent  resem- 
bling  the  Brahmans.  The  palace  and  Constanti- 
nople  were  viewed  as  representing  the  ideal 
“heavenly”  order,  although  the  Byz.  understood 
the  difference  between  the  heavenly  utopia  of  the 
palace  or  monastery  and  everyday  reality. 

The  concept  of  polidcal  utopia  was  employed 
as  a  means  of  propaganda;  thus  Claudian  pre- 
dicted  Stilicho’s  prosperous  rule,  and  Andronikos 
I  Komnenos  claimed  that  he  had  brought  the 
golden  age  of  justice  on  earth:  his  portrait  showed 
him  as  “the  laborers’  king,”  and  Niketas  Choni- 
ates  (Nik.Chon.  325.17—36)  preserved  the  traces 
of  a  contemporary  pamphlet  whose  author,  using 
biblical  citations  (e.g.,  Mic  4:4),  depicted  the  per- 
fect  life  of  satisfied  subjects  under  his  reign.  On 
the  other  hand,  utopia  might  appear  as  a  form  of 
political  program,  for  example,  in  the  case  of 
Plethon,  who  used  Platonic  traditions  as  a  model 
for  his  (unrealistic)  project  of  reforms  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesos. 

lit.  J.  Irmscher,  “Die  christliche  und  die  byzantinische 
Utopie,”  StltalFCl3  3.2  (1985)  250-66.  Mango,  Bymntium 
218,  223Í.  A.  Kazhdan,  “Certain  Traits  of  Imperial  Pro- 
paganda  in  the  Byzantine  Empire  from  the  Eighth  to  the 
Fifteenth  Centuries,”  in  Prédicalion  el  propagande  au  Moyen 
Age:  Islam,  Byrnnce,  Occident  (Paris  1983)  23É  -A.K. 

UTRIGURS.  See  Cotrigurs  and  Utrigurs. 

UZES  (OuÇoi),  Torki  in  Kievan  sources,  the  con- 
federation  of  Oghuz  Turks  that  formed  a  part  of 
the  Old  Turkic  steppe  empire;  they  were  akin  to 
the  Seljuks.  Under  Cuman  pressure  the  Uzes 
moved  west,  crossed  the  Volga,  and  in  the  ìoth 
C.,  following  the  Pechenegs,  appeared  in  the  area 
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north  of  the  Black  Sea  and  on  the  Middle  Danube. 
Constantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos  (De  adm.  imp. 
9.1 14)  suggested  the  Uzes  as  potential  allies  against 
the  Pechenegs. 

Closely  involved  in  skirmishes  with  Rus’  princes, 
in  1064  the  Uzes  crossed  the  Danube  and  invaded 
Byz.  territory  as  far  as  Thessalonike.  Attaleiates 
(Attal.  83.19—20)  reckons  that  they  numbered 
600,000.  Disease  and  starvation,  however,  as  well 
as  Bulgarian  and  Pecheneg  attacks  forced  the 
Uzes  to  retreat;  many  were  crushed  by  their  own 
animals  and  vehicles.  Some  Uzes  became  Byz. 
mercenaries,  some  merged  with  the  Pechenegs, 
others  settled  near  Kiev  as  military  colonists  in 
the  service  of  the  Rus’  princes  ( cernye  klobuci).  In 


Byz.  the  corps  of  mercenary  Uzes  was  still  active 
in  the  second  half  of  the  1  ìth  C.  ( SkylCont  144.13), 
then  disappeared  as  a  distinct  force,  leaving  some 
echoes  in  toponymy  (Lake  Ouzolimne)  and  per- 
sonal  names  (a  commander  Ouzas  “of  Sauroma- 
tian  origin”  in  the  Alexiad  of  Anna  Romnene). 
The  Byz.  identified  the  Uzes  as  Scythians  (Sky- 
litzes  Continuatus)  or  Huns  (Anna  Romnene); 
Tzetzes  ( Hist .  8.773),  following  an  old  tradition, 
placed  the  Uzes  with  the  Huns  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Caspian  Sea. 

lit.  O.  Pritsak,  Studies  in  Medieoal  Eurasian  History  (Lon- 
don  1981),  pts.  VI,  X,  XIX.  P.  Golden,  “The  Migrations 
of  the  Oguz,"  ArchOtt  4  (1972)  45-84.  T.  Nagrodzka- 
Majchrzyk,  Czami  tíobucy  (Warsaw  1985).  -O.P. 


V 


VAHRAM,  known  as  rabun,  “master,”  or  yardapet, 
“teacher”;  Armenian  scholar  active  in  the  late 
i3th  C.  He  calls  himself  “chancellor”  at  the  court 
of  Leo  II,  king  of  Armenian  Cilicia  (1270—89); 
little  else  is  known  of  his  life.  His  Rhymed  Chronicle 
traces  the  history  of  Armenian  Cilicia  from  its 
occupation  by  Ruben  (see  Rubenids)  in  the  late 
ìith  C.  until  1276.  His  Commentary  on  Aristotle’s 
Categories  follows  the  tradition  made  popular  in 
Armenia  by  works  of  (or  attributed  to)  David  the 
Philosopher. 

ed.  E.  Dulaurier,  ed.,  “Chronique  rimée  des  rois  de  la 
petite  Arménie,”  RHC  Arm.  1:491-535,  with  Fr.  tr.  Eng. 
tr.  in  C.  Neumann,  Vahram’s  Chronicle  (London  1831).  Luc- 
munk’  ", storogul'eanc'n ”  Aristoleli,  ed.  G.  Grigoryan  (Erevan 
1967).  -R.T. 

VALAR§APAT  (Vagharshapat,  now  Ejmiacin  in 
Armenia),  capital  city  under  Trdat  the  Great; 
site  of  the  martyrdom  of  Sts.  Hrip'simë,  Gayanê 
and  their  companions.  Since  the  4th  C.,  churches 
at  VaiarSapat  have  commemorated  the  martyrs 
and  the  spot  where  Gregory  the  Illuminator 
had  a  vision  in  which  four  lofty  columns  support- 
ing  vaults  were  called  forth  by  a  man  descended 
from  heaven.  (The  i2th-C.  identification  of  the 
man  as  Christ  explains  the  cathedral’s  dedication, 
Ejmiacin,  “the  Only-Begotten-One  descended.”) 

The  present  cathedral  is  a  7th-C.  cross-in-square 
church,  with  apses  to  the  north,  south,  and  west, 
as  well  as  east.  Seventeenth-century  additions  ob- 
scure  the  exterior.  Beneath  the  apse  and  nave  are 
remains  of  basilicas  (and  a  Zoroastrian  temple); 
A.  Sahinyan’s  reconstruction  of  a  5th-C.  cross- 
domed  structure  here  ( REArm  n.s.  3  [1966]  39- 
71)  is  based  on  a  misunderstanding  of  excavation 
notes  (F.  Gandolfo,  Le  basiliche  armene  IV-VII  se- 
colo  [ Rome  1982]  14-19). 

St.  Hrip'simë  (618)  is  the  best-known  example 
of  a  church  plan  type  (including  Dzvari  at 
Mc'xet'a)  peculiar  to  the  Transcaucasus:  four 
apses  open  out  of  a  domed  central  area.  Between 
the  apses,  steep,  three-quarter-round  chambers 
lead  to  four  square  corner  rooms.  St.  Gayanë 


(630)  is  a  cross-domed  basilica.  Like  St.  Hrip'simê, 
its  apse  and  auxiliary  chambers  are  inscribed  within 
a  flat  wall.  Later  churches  at  Va)arsapat  (e.g.,  the 
i7th-C.  §olokat)  presumably  mark  the  sites  of 
other  4th-C.  martyria. 

LiT.  O.Kh.  Khalpakhchian,  Architectural  Ensembles  of  Ar- 
menia  (Moscow  1 980)  97-157.  A.B.  Eremjan,  Chram  Ripsime 
(Erevan  1955).  -A.T. 


VALENS  (Ová\r)ç),  augustus  (from  28  Mar.  364); 
born  Cibalae,  Pannonia,  ca.328,  died  near  Adri- 
anople  9  Aug.  378.  A  low-ranking  army  officer 
during  the  reigns  of  Julian  and  Jovian,  he  rose 
swiftly  after  the  ascent  to  the  throne  of  his  brother 
Valentinian  I.  Valentinian  appointed  him  tribunus 
(or  comes)  stabuli,  and  less  than  a  month  later  he 
became  co-ruler.  After  a  division  of  responsibili- 
ties  Valens  retained  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire 
including  Thrace  and  Egypt.  The  brothers  re- 
versed  Julian’s  policies,  depriving  the  curiae  of 
state  support  and  removing  Julian’s  appointees. 
The  pro-Julian  elements  gathered  around  the  rebel 
Proropios.  His  revolt  in  365,  however,  was  sup- 
pressed.  Less  clear  are  the  reasons  for  the  so- 
called  plot  of  Theodoros  in  371/2  in  which  many 
influential  people  were  involved;  denunciation  led 
to  a  series  of  severe  punishments. 

The  situation  on  the  Persian  frontier  was  trou- 
blesome  during  his  reign,  and  Valens  spent  the 
winters  of  373/4  and  377/8  in  Antioch  negotiating 
such  matters  as  the  division  of  Armenia  between 
Constantinople  and  Persia.  The  first  war  against 
the  Goths  ended  with  a  peace  treaty  in  369  that 
was  not  favorable  to  the  empire.  In  376  Valens 
gave  permission  for  a  large  number  of  Visigoths, 
fleeing  from  the  Huns,  to  settle  in  Thrace.  This 
operation  was  poorly  handled,  supplies  of  food 
ran  out,  and  Roman  officials  took  advantage  of 
the  situation  to  gain  personal  profit.  As  a  result, 
the  Visigoths  rose  in  revo!t  and  ravaged  the  Thra- 
cian  countryside.  Valens,  then  at  Antioch,  rushed 
westward,  hoping  to  defeat  the  barbarians  without 
the  help  of  his  nephew  Gratian;  as  a  result,  he 
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was  routed  and  killed  in  378  at  the  battle  of 
Adrianople. 

Valens  was  a  Christian;  probably  under  the 
influence  of  his  wife  Domnica  he  accepted  Ari- 
anism  and  toward  the  end  of  his  reign  began  to 
persecute  the  Orthodox.  He  was  not  popular,  esp. 
with  the  intellectuals,  who  ridiculed  his  lack  of 
education  and  ignorance  of  the  Greek  language. 
In  Constantinople  Valens  rebuilt  the  main  aque- 
duct,  which  has  since  borne  his  name. 

lit.  Stein,  Histoire  1:172-90.  A.  Nagl,  RE  2.R.  7  (1948) 
2097-2137.  I.  Opelt,  “Ein  Edikt  des  Raisers  Valens,”  His- 
toria  20  (1971)  764-67.  R.  Snee,  “Va!ens’  Recall  of  the 
Nicene  Exiles  and  anti-Ârian  Propaganda,”  GRBS  26  (1985) 
395-419-  -T.E.G. 

VALENTINIAN  I  ( Ova\evTivuxvós r),  emperor 
(from  26  Feb.  364);  born  Cibalae,  Pannonia,  321, 
died  Brigetto,  Pannonia,  17  Nov.  375.  He  was  an 
officer  in  Julian’s  army  but  as  a  Christian  could 
not  expect  a  successful  career.  The  accounts  of 
his  exile  by  Julian  are  contradictory.  He  subse- 
quently  became  tribunus  in  the  army  of  Jovian. 
When  the  latter  emperor  died,  Valentinian  was 
unanimously  proclaimed  augustus  by  the  generals 
and  civil  officials.  He  soon  promoted  his  brother 
Valens  as  co-emperor.  The  brothers  agreed  to 
divide  the  empire  and  its  administration  (two  con- 
sistoria  were  established),  but  to  rule  in  coopera- 
tion.  Valentinian  held  the  West,  residing  in  Milan 
and  Trier. 

Valentinian’s  domestic  policy  was  inconsistent. 
He  abolished  some  exemptions  given  by  Julian  to 
curiales  and  promoted  the  appointment  of  defen- 
sores  civitatum,  but  he  was  frugal  like  Julian 
and  tried  to  reduce  the  expenditures  of  the  court. 
His  major  source  of  support  was  among  Pannon- 
ians,  whereas  few  senators  (e.g.,  Probus)  collab- 
orated  with  him.  The  thesis  that  Valentinian  in- 
troduced  a  “reign  of  terror”  against  senators,  at 
least  after  368  (C.  Schuurmans,  AntCl  18  [1949] 
25-38),  is  probably  an  exaggeration  (P.  Ham- 
blenne,  Byzantion  50  [1980]  198-225). 

Valentinian  did  not  intervene  in  Eastern  affairs 
during  the  revolt  of'  Proropios  in  365,  nor  did 
he  seek  assistance  when  Firmus  revolted  in  Africa. 
His  foreign  policy  was  also  independent  of  the 
eastern  half  of  the  empire.  His  major  concerns 
were  Britain  and  the  Rhine  and  Danube  frontiers. 
In  375  he  undertook  operations  in  Pannonia 


against  the  Quadi  and  Sarmatians.  During  nego- 
tiations  with  them,  he  became  so  enraged  that  he 
died  of  a  stroke. 

His  first  wife  was  Marina  Severa,  mother  of 
Gratian.  In  ca.370  he  married  Justina,  widow  of 
the  usurper  Magnentius,  who  bore  him  Valen- 
tinian  II.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  presents  a  neg- 
ative  image  of  Valentinian  as  alien  to  the  classical 
ideal  of  man,  avoiding  military  action,  and  fright- 
ened  of  magicians.  On  the  contrary,  Jerome  (Eu- 
sebios,  Chronicon,  Lat.  tr.  by  Jerome,  ed.  R.  Helm, 
U.  Treu  [Berlin  1984]  244)  praises  him  as  an 
outstanding  emperor  whose  biased  adversaries 
portrayed  his  severity  as  cruelty  and  his  economy 
as  greed. 

lit.  Stein,  Histoire  1:172-83.  A.  Alföldi,  A  Conflict  of 
ìdeas  in  the  Late  Roman  Empire  (Oxford  1952).  R.  Soraci, 
L’imperatore  V alcntiniano  I  (Catanía  1971).  M.  Fasoüno,  Val- 
entiniano  I  (Naples  1976).  -T.E.G. 

VALENTINIAN  II,  Western  emperor  (from  22 
Nov.  375);  born  Trier?  371,  died  Vienne  (in  Gaul) 
15  May  392.  Proclaimed  as  augustus  by  the  army 
in  Aquincum  immediately  after  the  death  of  his 
father  Valentinian  I,  the  child-emperor  Valentin- 
ian  II  was  kept  in  a  subordinate  position  under 
the  tutelage  of  his  half-brother  Gratian.  When 
Gratian  was  murdered  in  383,  Valentinian’s  mother 
Justina  ruled  in  his  name.  The  major  problems 
of  her  administration  were  the  pressure  of  the 
Alemanni  on  the  northern  frontier  that  general 
Bauto  managed  to  curb,  in  part  with  the  help  of 
the  Huns  and  Alans;  religious  conflicts,  since  Jus- 
tina  leaned  toward  Arianism  while  Ambrose  ex- 
ercised  a  strong  Orthodox  influence  on  the  young 
emperor;  and  a  powerful  aristocratic  elite  that 
cherished  paganism  and  traditional  virtues  and 
attempted  to  shift  the  burden  of  taxation  to  the 
urban  population,  esp.  the  merchants.  The  usur- 
pation  of  Maximus  was  particularly  dangerous, 
compelling  Valentinian  to  flee  to  Thessalonike  in 
387.  This  changed  the  balance  of  power  between 
West  and  East.  From  384  onward  Theodosios  I 
attempted  to  assume  the  role  of  the  elder  augus- 
tus.  In  388  he,  together  with  Arbogast,  defeated 
Maximus.  Valentinian  ruled  the  West  from  Vienne, 
under  the  general  control  of  Arbogast.  Desirous 
of  asserting  his  independence,  Valentinian  con- 
sidered  moving  his  court  to  Milan  or  using  Am- 
brose  as  a  mediator  between  himself  and  Arbo- 
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gast;  he  attempted  in  vain  to  have  Arbogast  killed. 
Valentinian  was  subsequently  found  hanged  in 
his  palace — the  sources  either  accuse  Arbogast  (B. 
Croke,  Historia  25  [1976]  235—44),  portray  the 
death  as  suicide,  or  remain  silent  about  it. 

Valentinian  is  depicted  on  official  monuments 
of  his  house,  as  co-emperor  at  age  17  on  the 
missorium  of  Theodosios  I  (see  Largitio  Dishes, 
Silver),  and  on  the  Obelisr  of  Theodosios.  A 
bronze  bust  in  Budapest  (Age  of  Spirit.,  no.  19), 
found  in  Pannonia  and  possibly  from  a  military 
standard,  closely  resembles  the  portraits  of  Val- 
entinian  on  coins  and  medallions  (Delbrück, 
pl.14.1-4). 

lit.  W.  Ensslin,  RE  2.R.  7  (1948)  2205—32.  Slein,  Histoire 
i:203f,  2 1  of.  P.  Grattarola,  “La  morte  dell’imperatore  Val- 
entiniano  II,"  Rendiconti  dell’Islituto  Lombardo  di  scieme  e 
lettere.  Classe  di  scuola  di  lettere  di  sciente  morali  e  stonche  1 13 
Ü979)  359-70-  -T.E.G.,  A.C. 

VALENTINIAN  III,  Western  emperor  (from 
425);  born  Ravenna  4  July  419,  died  near  Ra- 
venna  16  Mar.  455.  He  was  the  son  of  Galla 
Placidia  and  the  patrician  Constantius.  After  the 
death  of  Honorius,  Theodosios  II  was  reluctant 
to  use  the  family  of  Galla  Placidia  to  maintain 
Eastern  influence  in  the  West.  It  was  only  under 
pressure  from  the  revolt  of  a  certain  John  that  he 
had  the  young  Valentinian  made  caesar  on  23 
Oct.  424  and  augustus  the  next  year.  Galla  Placi- 
dia  dominated  the  Western  court  during  her  son’s 
minority,  although  she  was  constantly  challenged 
by  her  rival  Aetius,  who  relied  on  the  support  of 
the  Gallic  aristocracy.  In  437  Valentinian  married 
Licinia  Eudoxia,  daughter  of  Theodosios  II;  the 
marriage  produced  two  daughters,  Eudocia  and 
Placidia.  Valentinian  had  good  relations  with  the 
Vandals  and  Eudocia  married  Huneric,  son  of 
Gaiseric.  In  450  Valentinian,  along  with  his  wife 
and  mother,  wrote  to  Theodosios  II  asking  him 
to  repudiate  the  teachings  of  the  “Robber”  Coun- 
cil  of  Ephesus.  He  attempted  to  secure  indepen- 
dence  from  the  tutelage  of  Aetius  but  was  not 
always  successful.  Finally,  in  454,  he  murdered 
Aetius  with  his  own  hand,  but  fell  the  next  year 
to  Optila,  one  of  the  former’s  supporters. 

lit.  W.  Ensslin,  RE  2.R.  7  (1948)  2232-59.  G.  Härtel, 
“Die  Novellen  Valentinians  III.  als  wichtige  zeitgenössiche 
Quelle,”  in  Studi  in  onore  Cesare  Sanfilippo,  vol.  1  (Milan 
1982)  231-51.  A.  Musumeci,  “La  política  ecclesiastica  di 
VaIenliniano  III,”  SicGymn  30  (1977)  431—81.  -T.E.G. 


VALENTINOS  AR§AKUNI  (BaAepnapóç  or 
BaAeETipóç),  usurper  of  the  Byz.  throne  in  645. 
He  presumably  belonged  to  the  Armenian  Ar- 
sacid  house  and  played  a  brief  role  in  the  succes- 
sion  of  Herakleios.  At  first  he  seems  to  have 
supported  Constantine  Herakleios  and  his  sons 
against  Martina,  with  the  help  of  Anatolian  con- 
tingents  stationed  at  Chalcedon,  and  he  may  have 
brought  about  the  coronation  of  Constans  II  in 
641.  Four  years  later,  however,  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful  expedition  against  the  Arabs  in  Syria,  he 
revolted  and  made  his  own  bid  for  the  throne. 
The  scant  Byz.  notices  (e.g.,  Theoph.  343  3-6) 
and  the  slightly  longer  account  of  the  Armenian 
historian  Sebèos  disagree  on  the  ultimate  goal  of 
Valentinos  and  on  Constans  II’s  acceptance  of 
him  as  co-ruler.  Nevertheless,  they  agree  that 
Valentinos  was  brought  to  the  throne  by  a  military 
coup  d’état  and  crowned.  Soon  thereafter,  how- 
ever,  he  aroused  the  hostility  of  the  population 
of  Constantinople,  which  rose  against  him  and 
put  him  to  death  (645). 

lit.  Kuiakovskij,  Istorija  3: 1 8gf  J.B.  Bury,  History  of  the 
Later  Roman  Empire,  vol.  2  (London  1889)  283—85. 

'  -N.G.G. 

VANDALS  (BapôíAoi),  a  Germanic  people.  They 
first  appear  in  406  when  they  crossed  the  Rhine 
in  company  with  the  Alans  and  Suevi  and  devas- 
tated  Gaul  for  three  years.  The  coalition  entered 
Spain  in  409  and  again  inflicted  considerable  de- 
struction  before  settling  in  the  western  and  south- 
ern  part  of  the  peninsula.  In  429  the  Vandals  and 
Alans  crossed  into  Africa.  Vandal  authority  over 
the  two  Mauritanias  and  Numidia  was  recog- 
nized  by  Valentinian  III  in  435.  Four  years  later 
the  Vandals  seized  Carthage.  The  peace  treaty 
of  442  ceded  control  of  Africa  Proconsularis, 
Byzacena,  Tripolitania,  and  eastern  Numidia  to 
the  Vandals  and  retroceded  Mauritania  and  west- 
ern  Numidia  to  the  empire.  Aware  of  the  threats 
posed  by  Ravenna  and  Constantinople,  the  Van- 
dals  carved  out  a  sphere  of  power  in  the  western 
Mediterranean  that  included  control  of  the  Bale- 
aric  Islands,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily.  Van- 
dalic  fleets  carried  out  frequent  attacks  against 
the  empire,  one  of  which  resulted  in  the  sack  of 
Rome  (455).  Following  two  unsuccessful  Byz.  at- 
tempts  to  recover  Africa  (465—66,  470),  a  treaty 
was  signed  in  474  bringing  hostilities  to  a  close 
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and  reaffirming  Vandal  control  as  foederati  over 
Africa. 

The  Vandals  in  Africa  comprised  the  Vandal 
Hasdingi-Silingi  clans,  Alans,  and  small  numbers 
of  Hispano-Romans,  Goths,  and  Suevi.  After  cap- 
turing  Carthage,  Gaiseric  forcibly  established  a 
family  dynasty.  Subsequent  Vandal  kings — Hu- 
neric  (477—84),  Gunthamund  (484—96),  Thrasa- 
mund  (496-523),  Hilderic  (523-30),  and  Geli- 
mer  (530-33) — were  his  direct  descendants.  In 
456,  the  dynasty  was  linked  to  the  house  of  Theo- 
dosios  I  by  the  marriage  of  Hilderic  to  Eudokia, 
daughter  of  Valentinian  III.  Power  in  Vandal 
Africa  rested  with  the  king  and  the  Vandal  elite, 
made  up  of  the  optimates  (nobles),  Arian  clergy, 
and  warriors.  The  so-called  sortes  Vandalorum, 
probably  public  lands  in  Africa  Proconsularis,  were 
provided  by  Gaiseric  to  the  warriors.  The  Vandal 
kings  reserved  for  themselves  and  their  family 
similar  allotments  (probably  former  imperial  es- 
tates)  in  Byzacena  and  eastern  Numidia.  Relations 
between  the  Vandais  and  the  Roman-African 
population  were  sometimes  strained.  Some  prop- 
erties  belonging  to  the  Roman-African  elite  were 
seized,  forcing  the  latter  to  seek  refuge  in  western 
Numidia,  Mauritania,  Italy,  and  the  East.  Never- 
theless,  the  Vandals  maintained  elements  of  the 
Roman  administrative  and  political  infrastruc- 
ture,  including  the  imperial  cult.  The  Latin  An- 
thology  also  attests  to  the  encouragement  by  late 
Vandal  kings  of  Latin  literary  culture.  Relations 
between  the  Arian  Vandals  and  the  Orthodox 
African  church  were  frequently  hostile,  although 
periods  of  toleration  are  known.  The  Mauri  tribes 
initially  cooperated  with  the  Vandals  and  even 
fought  together  with  them  in  some  overseas  cam- 
paigns,  but  Vandal  military  weakness  in  the  late 
5th  C.  contributed  to  the  emergence  of  autono- 
mous  Mauri  chiefdoms  in  Numidia  and  Byzacena. 

The  period  of  Vandal  hegemony  in  Africa  shows 
much  continuity  with  the  late  Roman  period.  Af- 
rican  grain,  oil,  and  wine,  although  no  longer 
linked  to  the  annona,  were  still  exported  in  con- 
siderable  quantity  to  Spain,  Gaul,  and  the  eastern 
Mediterranean.  While  there  is  a  noticeable  lack  of 
civic  building  activity  in  African  cities  under  the 
Vandals,  this  trend  probably  began  in  the  3rd  C. 
In  general  the  Vandals  were  too  few  in  number 
to  offer  a  serious  cultural  alternative  to  Roman- 
African  civilization;  they  were  thus  being  slowly 
assimilated  at  the  time  of  Justinian  I’s  invasion  of 


Africa.  The  pretense  for  the  invasion  was  Geli- 
mer’s  deposition  and  murder  of  Huneric,  the 
grandson  of  Gaiseric  and  Valentinian  III.  The 
end  of  the  kingdom  came  with  the  fall  of  Carthage 
in  533.  Vandal  prisoners  of  war  were  organized 
into  cavalry  regiments  known  as  the  Justiniani 
Vandali  and  stationed  in  the  East,  where  they 
disappear  from  history. 

lit.  C.  Courtois,  Les  Vandales  et  l’Afrujue  (Paris  1955). 
Pringle,  Defence  9-22.  N.  Duval,  “Culte  monarchique  dans 
i’Afrique  vandale,”  REAug  30  (1984)  26-73.  F.M.  Clover, 
“Carthage  and  the  Vandals,”  Excavations  at  Carthage  Con - 
ducted  by  the  Uniuersily  of  Michigan  7  (Ann  Arbor  1982)  1- 
22.  C.  Bourgeois,  “Les  Vandales,  le  Vandalisme  et  l’Afrique,” 
AntAfr  16  (1980)  213-28.  -R.B.H. 

VARANGIANS  (Bápcryyot),  Norsemen  or  Vi- 
kings  in  the  Byz.  army;  from  the  late  1  ìth  C.  the 
term  also  refers  to  Anglo-Saxons  (J.  Shepard, 
Traditio  29  [1973]  53—92).  The  term  is  first  en- 
countered  in  Byz.  sources  with  reference  to  events 
of  1034  (Skyl.  394  71—5)  and  then  in  documents 
exempting  monasteries  from  billeting  Varangians 
on  their  property.  Scandinavians  had  been  com- 
ing  via  Rus’  to  serve  in  Byz.  from  at  least  the  early 
ìoth  C.  The  Varangians  are  often  linked  to  or 
conflated  with  the  Rus’  (Rhos),  or  else  they  are 
designated  “Tauroscythians”  or  “axe-bearers.”  Basil 
II  organized  them  into  a  tagma  in  988,  when 
some  6,000  were  sent  by  Vladimir  I  of  Kiev  for 
use  against  Bardas  Phoras.  Over  the  next  two 
centuries  the  Varangians  were  prominent  both  in 
field  armies  and  esp.  in  their  role  as  a  palatine 
corps  in  Constantinople  with  quarters  in  the  Great 
Palace  and  (under  the  Romnenoi)  at  the  Mangana 
and  Blachernai  palaces.  The  Varangian  guard  was 
elite,  expensive  to  join,  notoriously  loyal  (e.g., 
An.Romn.  1:92.12—17),  and  distinctive  in  physical 
appearance  (cf.  Grabar-Manoussacas,  Skylitzès, 
no.507),  dress,  and  weaponry,  and  in  its  tradi- 
tional  code  of  discipline.  Its  officers  held  standard 
palatine  ranks  (e.g.,  th <z  spatharohandidatos  Harold 
Hardrada),  but  its  commander  (aholouthos)  is 
thought  normally  to  have  been  a  Greek.  There 
were  churches  of  the  Varangians  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  in  Constantinople,  Crete,  and  near  Tar- 
anto. 

lit.  S.  Blöndal,  The  Varangians  of  Bymntium,  revised  by 
S.  Benedikz  (Cambridge  1978).  G.  Schramm,  “Die  Warä- 
ger:  osteuropäische  Schicksale  einer  nordgermanischen 
Gruppenbezeichnung,"  Die  Welt  der  Sìaven  28  (1983)  38— 
67.  — S.C.F.,  A.C. 
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VARDAN  VARDAPET  (“teacher”),  Armenian 
scholar,  born  1200  or  1210  in  Greater  Armenia 
(hence  his  frequent  title  Arewelc'i,  “the  East- 
erner”),  died  1271  at  monastery  of  Xor  Virap.  He 
is  noted  for  a  universal  history,  biblical  commen- 
taries,  a  study  of  grammar,  and  a  brief  Geography. 
He  spent  some  years  in  Jerusalem  and  Cilicia. 
After  1243  he  taught  in  numerous  monasteries 
in  Greater  Armenia. 

Vardan’s  Historical  Compilation  traces  the  for- 
tunes  of  Armenia  from  the  creation  of  the  world 
to  1267.  Although  primarily  based  on  earlier  Ar- 
menian  sources,  it  is  of  particular  value  for  the 
history  of  Greater  Armenia  in  the  i2th-i3th  C. 
under  Georgian  and  then  Mongol  domination. 
Ecclesiastical  relations  between  the  Greek  and  Ar- 
menian  churches  interest  Vardan,  but  he  other- 
wise  pays  little  attention  to  Byz. 

ed.  Hawatiumn  Patmut' ean,  ed.  L.  Alishan  (Venice  1862). 
Partial  Fr.  tr.  in  j.  Muyldermans,  La  domination  arabe  en 
Arménte,  extrait  de  l’Histoire  Unwerselle  de  Vardan  (Louvain 
1927).  H.  Berbérian,  Asxarhac  oyc  Vardanay  Vardapeti  (Paris 
ig6o).  Fr.  tr.  in  J.  Saint-Martin,  Mémoires  sur  l’Arménie,  vol. 
2  (Paris  1819)  406-71. 

lit.  M.  Brosset,  “Analyse  critique  de  la  Vseobsíaja  is- 
torija  de  Vardan,”  Mémoires  de  l’Académie  des  Sciences  de  St. 
Petersbourg ‘  4.9  (1862)  1-30.  R.W.  Thomson,  “Vardan’s 
Historical  Compilation  and  its  Sources,”  Muséon  100  (1987) 
343-352-  -RT- 

VARDARIOTAI  (BapSapiŵrat),  an  ethnic  (or 
possibly  territorial)  group  that  probably  received 
its  name  from  the  river  Vardar.  The  name  first 
appears  in  an  episcopal  notitia  of  the  ìoth  C.  as  a 
bishopric  “of  Vardariotai  or  Tourroi”  in  the  di- 
ocese  of  Thessalonike  (Notitiae  CP,  no.7.308).  The 
origin  of  the  Vardariotai  is  unclear:  pseudo- 
Rodinos  (pseudo-Kod.  182.4—10)  notes  that  they 
“were  ‘Persians,’  whom  the  emperor  [Theophilos, 
according  to  Gy.  Moravcsik]  transferred  and  set- 
tled  on  the  Vardar”;  their  language  was  “Persian” 
(210.7-8).  Despite  this  direct  evidence,  it  has  often 
been  assumed  that  the  Vardariotai  were  Hungar- 
ians.  They  formed  a  police  corps  under  the  com- 
mand  of  a  primihenos  and  probably  replaced  the 
manglabitai  (Oikonomides,  Listes  328,  n.241). 
They  wore  red  uniforms  and  “Persian”  headgear 
called  angouroton,  with  a  whip  at  their  belt  as  a 
symbol  of  their  function.  A  i3th-C.  historian  (Ak- 
rop.  131.26—30)  relates  that  the  Vardariotai  ac- 
companied  the  emperor  to  his  military  camp,  and 
in  a  charter  of  1195  there  is  a  signature  of  a 
representative  of  a  sebastos  and  primikerios  of  the 


Vardariotai,  Constantine  Taronides  ( Patmou  En- 
grapha  2,  no.56.31),  or  rather  Taronites,  whose 
service  was  connected  with  the  sea. 

The  seals  of  at  least  two  uardarìoi  of  Thessalo- 
nike  are  known;  one  of  them,  Kosmas  (ìoth— 1  ìth 
C.),  was  at  the  same  time  kommerkiarios  and  proto- 
notarìos.  If  uardarìoi  were  somehow  linked  to  Var- 
dariotai,  it  reveals  quite  a  different  activity  of 
these  imperial  guardians. 

lit.  R.  Janin,  “Les  Turcs  Vardariotes,”  EO  29  (1930) 
437-49.  Moravcsik ,  Bymntinoturcica  i:86f.  V.  Laurent,  “Ho 
Bardarioton  etoi  Tourkon,”  in  Sbomik  v  pamet  naprof.  Petür 
Nikov  (Sofia  1940)  275-88.  G.  Ronidares,  “He  prote  mneia 
tes  episkopes  Bardarioton  Tourkon,”  Theologia  23  (1952) 
87-94.  236f-  -A.K. 

VARNA,  ancient  Odessos  (’OStjctctóç),  city  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  Odessos  prospered  in 
the  4th— 6th  C.  as  indicated  by  numerous  surviv- 
ing  inscriptions  that  were  made  by  military  offi- 
cers,  clergymen,  merchants,  and  craftsmen  (V. 
Besevliev,  IzvNarMus-Varna  19  [1983]  19—34). 
There  are  remains  of  two  Roman  baths,  a  4th-C. 
basilica  with  a  mosaic  floor,  and  two  large  Byz. 
churches,  as  well  as  a  6th-C.  basilica  outside  the 
urban  area.  Coins  of  Herakleios  were  found  in 
Odessos,  but  the  city  was  burned  in  the  7th  C., 
probably  by  the  Avars  and/or  Slavs.  Bulgars  did 
not  settle  at  Odessos,  but  in  its  vicinity,  to  which 
Theophanes  gives  the  name  Varna,  whose  ety- 
mology  (possibly  Slavic)  is  unclear.  In  the  follow 
ing  centuries  Varna  is  mentioned  as  a  geographic 
name:  the  river  of  Varna  (De  adm.  imp.  9.100)  or 
the  coast  of  Varna  (Skyl.  433.28—29).  In  97 1  John 
I  Tzimiskes  conquered  the  region.  The  fortress 
of  Varna  on  a  cliff  overlooking  the  sea  was  built 
by  the  Byz.  probably  in  the  ìith  or  i2th  C.  In 
the  i2th  C.  it  was  a  port  (V.  Gjuzelev,  lzvIstDr  28 
[>972]  3!8f)  and  an  important  defensive  base, 
with  considerable  urban  development.  Although 
Isaac  II  Angelos  re’buiit  the  fortifications  of  v’arna 
(Nik.Chon.  434.22),  Ralojan  recaptured  the  city 
from  the  Byz.  in  1201.  In  the  1361—  i4th  C.  it  was 
the  major  port  of  the  Second  Bulgarian  Empire, 
through  whích  grain  was  exported  in  Venetian 
and  Genoese  ships  (E.  Todorova,  IzvNarMus-Vama 
18  [1982]  79~85;  21  [1985]  25-41)-  In  1389  the 
Ottoman  Turks  captured  Varna;  in  1399  Tatars 
from  the  Golden  Horde  sacked  it.  In  1444  a 
united  Christian  army  was  defeated  by  the  Otto- 
mans  near  Varna  (see  Varna,  Crusade  of). 
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lit.  Hoddinott,  Bulgaria  49-56,  223-33,  323~ 33-  V.I. 
Velkov,  Roman  Cities  in  Buìgaria  (Amsterdam  1980)  245- 
49.  V.  Besevliev,  “Iz  starata  istorija  na  Varnensko,”  Izv- 
NarMiLS-Vama  16  (1980)  121-25.  A.  Kuzev,  V.  Gjuzelev, 
Búlgarsfu  srednovekovni  gradove  i  hreposti ,  vol.  1  (Sofia  1981) 
293—310.  D.  Dimitrov,  “Varna  i  bliskata  i  okolnost  prez 
V11-1X  v.,”  IzvNarMus-Vama  18  (1982)  55—77.  -R.B. 

VARNA,  CRUSADE  OF.  As  a  result  of  the  Cru- 
sade  preached  by  Pope  Eugenius  IV  in  1440,  a 
predominantly  Polish-Hungarian  army  of  about 
25,000  men — led  by  Hunyadi,  voivode  of  Tran- 
sylvania,  King  Vi.adislav  III  Jagello  of  Hungary 
and  Poland,  and  Georgf.  BRANKOVié  of  Serbia— 
advanced  in  1443—44  'nto  the  Balkans,  where 
they  won  some  significant  victories  over  the  Turks. 
Consequently  Murad  II  agreed  to  a  ten-year  truce 
with  the  Christians,  which  was  ratified  at  Szegedin 
in  July  1444.  When  Murad  withdrew  his  troops, 
however,  the  Crusaders,  with  the  exception  of 
Brankovic,  broke  their  oath  (F.  Pall,  BSHAcRoum 
22  [1941]  144—58;  Balcania  7  [1944]  102—20)  and 
attacked  the  Ottomans  at  Varna  on  10  Nov.  1444. 
After  some  initial  success,  the  Christians  were 
defeated  and  Jagello  was  killed. 

The  Crusade  of  Varna  was  the  final  attempt  of 
Western  Crusaders  to  stem  the  Ottoman  conquest 
and  preserve  the  Byz.  capital  of  Constantinople. 
After  the  failure  of  the  expedition,  Emp.  John 
VIII  was  forced  to  send  congratulations  and  pre- 
sents  to  the  sultan.  The  battle  is  described  in  some 
detail  by  Doukas  (Douk.  275.20—277.15)  and 
Chalkokondyles  (ed.  Darkò,  2:98—110),  whose 
accounts  are  supplemented  by  a  contemporary 
vernacular  poem,  written  between  1456  and  1461 
(N.G.  Svoronos,  Athena  48  [1938]  163—83).  It  is 
preserved  in  two  versions,  one  by  an  eyewitness, 
Zotikos  Paraspondylos  (who  is  hostile  to  John  VIII), 
the  other,  slightly  later,  by  George  Argyropoulos. 

source.  Gy.  Moravcsik,  Hellenikon  poiema  peri  tes  maches 
tes  Bames  [  =  Oungroellenihai  meletai,  voI.i]  (Budapest  1935). 

lit.  M.  Chasin  in  HC  6:276-310.  O.  Halccki,  The  Cru- 
sade  ofVarna  (New  York  1943).  A.  Hohlweg,  “Der  Kreuzzug 
des  Jahres  1444,"  in  Die  Türkei  in  Europa,  ed.  K.-D.  Gro- 
thusen  (Göttingen  1979)  20-37.  B-  Tsvetkova,  La  bataille 
mémorable  des  peuples  (Sofia  1971),  esp.  322-66.  -A.M.T. 

VASMOULOS.  See  Gasmoulos. 

VASPURAKAN  {V>aacnrpaKavía,  IiaacnrpaKáv, 
'AcnrpaKavía,  etc.),  district  in  southeast  Armenia 
identified  by  this  name  only  after  the  Byz.-Persian 


partition  of  the  country  in  591 ;  it  was  first  overrun 
by  the  Arabs  in  653.  Gradually  dominated  by  the 
house  of  Arcruni,  Vaspurakan  reached  its  zenith 
under  Gagik-Xac'ik  Arcruni  (908-43/4)  who  was 
crowned  by  the  Muslims  in  opposition  to  the  Ba- 
gratid  king  Smbat  I  and  eventually  recognized 
by  Byz.  as  well.  During  his  reign,  the  balance  of 
power  in  Armenia  shifted  to  Vaspurakan.  In  924, 
Gagik  gave  asylum  to  the  historian  John  V 
Katholikos,  who  fled  to  him  from  the  Muslims, 
and  the  primates  of  Armenia  remained  in  Vas- 
purakan  until  961.  Gagik  also  built  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Cross  next  to  his  palace  on  the  island  of 
Aet'amar  in  Lake  Van.  His  successors,  however, 
faiìed  to  maintain  the  unity  of  his  kingdom. 
Threatened  by  the  Dailamite  precursors  of  the 
Seljuks,  the  last  Arcruni  king,  Senekerim- 
Yovhannes,  ceded  Vaspurakan  to  Basil  II  in  1021/ 
2  in  exchange  for  Sebaste  and  domains  in  Cap- 
padocia.  As  part  of  the  1  ìth-C.  Byz.  expansion  to 
the  east,  the  kingdom  of  Vaspurakan  with  some 
additional  territories  became  the  Byz.  catepanate 
of  Basprakania  (Asprakania)  with  its  center  at 
Van;  it  served  as  the  bulwark  of  the  empire  in 
the  southeast  until  the  Turks  overran  it  after 
1071.  The  archbishop  of  Vaspurakan  at  Alt'amar, 
however,  kept  his  see  and  proclaimed  himself 
katholikos  in  1 1 13,  a  claim  his  see  maintained  until 
i%5- 

lit.  V.A.  Arutjunova-Fidanjan,  “Fema  Vaspurakan  (ter- 
ritorjal’nyj  sostav),”  Vestnik  obscestuennych  nauk  Arm.  AN  g 
(1974)  92-99.  M.  Thierry,  “Noles  de  géographie  historique 
sur  le  Vaspurakan,”  REB  34  (1976)  159-73-  S.  Der  Ner- 
sessian,  Aght'amar,  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross  (Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1965).  -N.G.G. 

VATATZES  (Botót^t)?,  fem.  üonaT^iva) ,  a  noble 
Byz.  lineage  known  from  ca.  1000,  when  a  certain 
Vatatzes  moved  from  Byz.  to  Bulgaria  (Skyl. 
343.74).  Vatatzes  lived  in  Macedonia,  where  he 
probably  possessed  estates.  In  the  1 1  th —  i2th  C. 
the  family  occupied  important  military  positions: 
the  megas  domestikos  John  in  the  late  i2th  C.;  the 
domestihos  of  the  East,  Basil  (later,  the  domestihos  of 
the  West);  doux  of  the  West,  Nikephoros;  gover- 
nors  of  various  regions  (Bulgaria,  Thrakesion, 
etc.).  John’s  father  (perhaps  Theodore)  was  granted 
the  high  title  of  despotes.  The  Vatatzai  married 
with  the  Bryennioi,  Komnenoi,  and  Angeloi.  In 
1047  J°hn  Vatatzes  supported  the  rebellion  of 
Leo  Tornikios;  the  Vatatzai  were  loyal  to  the 
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Eomnenoi  but  fought  against  Andronikos  I  and 
perhaps  against  the  Angeloi.  John  III  Vatatzes 
became  emperor  of  Nicaea  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Theodore  II  (who  assumed  his  mother’s 
name,  Lasrarís)  and  grandson  John  IV  Las- 
raris.  Driven  from  the  throne  by  the  Palaiolo- 
GOi,  the  Vatatzai  were  still  important  up  to  the 
mid-i4th  C.  when  John,  stratopedarches  and  proto- 
kynegos,  was  governor  of  Thessalonike  (died  1345)- 

The  name  Diplovatatzes  (“Double  Vatatzes”)  was 
used  at  least  from  the  second  half  of  the  1 3th  C. 
for  those  who  had  Vatatzes  ancestors  on  both 
sides.  The  romance  of  Belisarios  listed  them 
among  the  upper  crust  of  the  aristocracy.  A  cer- 
tain  Diplovatatzina  was  the  mistress  of  Michael 
VIII  Palaiologos;  Alexios  Diplovatatzes  is  known 
as  sebastos ,  megas  hetaireiarches,  and  landowner  in 
1307-10. 

lit.  Polemis,  Doukai  106-11.  F.  BariSic,  “Jovan  Y'atac, 
protokinig,”  ZbFilozFak  11.1  (1970)  283-87.  PLP,  nos.  2512— 
25,  5506-16.  -A.K. 


VATOPEDI  MONASTERY,  sometimes  called 
Batopedion  (BaroiréSioL,  lit.  “Bramble-bush  val- 
ley”),  located  at  the  midpoint  of  the  northeast 
coast  of  the  Mt.  Athos  peninsula.  Since  the  rich 
archives  of  the  monastery  have  only  been  partially 
published,  the  early  history  of  the  monastery  is 
still  obscure.  One  legend,  evidently  fantastic,  at- 
tributes  its  foundadon  to  Emp.  Theodosios  I; 
another,  closer  to  reality,  says  that  in  the  mid- 
ìoth  C.  three  archontes  from  Adrianople — Atha- 
nasios,  Nicholas,  and  Antony — came  to  Athos  and 
at  the  urging  of  Athanasios  of  Athos  restored 
a  ruined  monastery.  The  first  documentary  evi- 
dence  is  an  act  of  the  protos  Paul  of  985  on  which 
the  signature  of  Nicholas,  hegoumenos  of  Vatopedi, 
is  the  last  among  the  hegoumenoi  (Ivir.  1,  no.7.5 
and  63).  In  996,  however,  another  hegoumenos  of 
Vatopedi,  Nikephoros,  signed  the  act  of  the  protos 
John  ahead  of  all  the  other  hegoumenoi  (Lavra  1, 
no.  12.25).  Thereafter  Vatopedi  ranked  with 
Iveron  in  second  place  in  the  Athonite  hierarchy, 
just  after  Lavra.  Vatopedi  played  an  important 
role  in  the  development  of  Hesychasm  after  the 
young  Palamas  took  the  monastic  habit  there. 

By  the  end  of  the  i3th  C.  Vatopedi  had  become 
a  major  landowner.  A  chrysobull  of  Andronikos 
II  of  1292  lists  several  villages  in  the  theme  of 
Serres,  metochìa  and  monydria  in  various  places 


(e.g.,  in  Thessalonike),  a  fair  (panegyris),  an  enclo- 
sure  for  cattle,  a  parcel  of  land  “with  beautiful 
trees,”  and  the  island  Amoliane  among  the  prop- 
erties  of  Vatopedi  (ed.  Regel,  infra,  no.i).  As  a 
result  of  this  ownership  Vatopedi  was  involved  in 
litigation  with  other  monastic  institutions,  such  as 
Esphigmenou  (e.g.,  L.  Maurommates  in  Aphieroma 
Svoronos  1:308—16).  From  the  end  of  the  i2th  C. 
onward  the  influx  of  Slavic  monks  to  Vatopedi 
became  significant:  in  the  1190S  Sava  of  Serbia 
stayed  in  Panteleemon  and  Vatopedi  before  build- 
ing  his  own  cell  in  Raryes.  In  Apr.  1230  John 
Asen  II  gave  Vatopedi  a  Slavic  chrysobull  grant- 
ing  the  monks  a  village  near  Serres  (M.  Andreev, 
Vatopedskata  gramota  [Sofia  1965]).  Stefan  UroS 
IV  DuSan  and  John  UgljeSa  also  conferred  upon 
Vatopedi  sundry  privileges  (M.  Lascaris,  BS  6 
[1935—36]  166-85).  In  Oct.  1393  Constantine 
Dragas,  Serbian  ruler  of  Melnik,  donated  a  mony- 
drion  of  the  Pantanassa  to  Vatopedi  (V.  Laurent, 
REB  5  [1947]  171-84)- 

The  library  is  particularly  rich  in  Byz.  MSS, 
containing  over  600  codices,  including  some  rare 
geographical  works  by  Ptolemy,  Strabo,  and  Pau- 
sanias,  two  illuminated  Psalters  (codd.  760,  761: 
Cutler,  Aristocratic  Psalters,  nos.  15,  54),  and  a 
fragment  of  a  richly  illustrated  Octateuch. 

Mosaic  decoration  on  both  the  exterior  and 
interior  of  the  church  includes  a  Deesis,  two  An- 
nunciations,  and  a  bust  of  St.  Nicholas  (G.  Millet, 
Monuments  de  l’Athos  [Paris  1927]  pls.  1—4)  var- 
iously  ascribed  to  the  ìith,  early  i2th,  and  i4th 
C.  Frescoes  in  the  church  are  dated  by  inscription 
to  1312  but  heavily  restored  (ibid.,  pls.  81-94). 
Vatopedi  is  distinguished  for  its  mosaic  icons 
(Furlan,  lcone  a  mosaico,  nos.  24—25)  and  was  the 
source  of  the  miniature  mosaic  of  St.  [ohn  Chry- 
sostom  now  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  (O.  Demus  in 
DOP  14  [1960]  109-14).  A.  Grabar  (Reuêtements, 
no.25)  hypothesized  that  the  monastery  housed  a 
workshop  making  gold  and  siìver  icon  frames  111 
the  early  i4th  C.  Among  the  many  panels  so 
treated  are  the  so-called  “Dolls  of 'Lheodora”  (icons 
of  Christ  and  the  Virgin,  ibid.  no.32)  and  one  of 
the  Hodegetria,  presented  by  an  otherwise  un- 
known  woman  named  Papadopoulina  in  honor  of 
her  sister  (ibid.  no.21).  Other  treasures  include  a 
silver  reliquary  depicting  St.  Demetrios  defending 
Thessalonike  (A.  Grabar,  DOP  5  [1950]  1—3)  and 
a  jasper  cup  said  to  have  been  given  by  the  despotes 
Manuel  Kantakouzenos. 
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source.  W.  Regel,  Chrysoboulla  kai  grammata  tes  en  to 
Hagio  Orei  Atho  hieras  kai  sebasmias  megistes  mones  tou  Bato- 
pediou  (St.  Petersburg  1898).  M.  Goudas,  “Byzantina  gram- 
mata  tes  en  Atho  hieras  mones  tou  Batopediou,”  DChAE  3 
(tgaô)  35-45.  Idem,  “Byzantiaka  engrapha  tes  en  Atho 
hieras  mones  tou  Batopediou,”  EEBS  3  (1926)  113-34;  4 
(1927)  211-48.  G.I.  Theocharides,  “Hoi  Tzampiakones,” 
Makedonika  5  ( 1 95g)  125—83.  M.  Lascaris,  Actes  serbes  de 
Vatopedi  (Prague  ig35). 

lit.  D.  Papachryssanthou  in  Prot.  91.  F.  Dölger,  “Chro- 
nologisches  und  diplomatisches  zu  den  Urkunden  des 
Athosklosters  Vatopedi,”  BZ  3g  ( 1 93g)  321-40.  S.  Eustra- 
tiades  and  Arcadios,  Catalogue  of  the  Greek  Manuscripts  in  the 
l.ibrary  of  the  Monastery  of  Vatopedi  on  Mt.  Athos  (Cambridge, 
Mass.,  ig24).  S.  Eustratiades,  Sympleroma  hagioreitikon  kata - 
logon  Batopediou  kai  Lauras  (Paris  ig3o). 

-A.K„  A.M.T.,  A.C. 

VAULT  ( KpvjTTri ),  a  ceiling  or  roof  of  brick,  stone, 
or  concrete  built  on  the  principle  of  the  arch.  In 
Byz.  architecture  vaults  were  constructed  of  brick, 
using  the  pitched-brìck  masonry  technique,  and 
occasionally  ribbed.  Types  of  vaults  employed  were 
(1)  the  barrel,  or  tunnel,  vault,  constructed  of  a 
single  layer  of  bricks,  slightly  pitched,  laid  across 
the  axis  of  the  vault  and  set  in  thick  beds  of 
mortar;  (2)  the  cloister,  or  domical,  vault,  com- 
posed  of  four,  eight,  or  twelve  curved  surfaces  or 
segments  in  the  form  of  a  dome;  (3)  the  groin,  or 
cross,  vault,  created  by  the  interpenetration  at 
right  angles  of  two  barrel  vaults  of  equal  diameter 
and  height,  with  the  lines  of  intersection  (groins), 
forming  a  diagonal  cross.  In  general,  Byz.  vaults 
were  not  built  with  great  care  or  skill  and  exhibit 
many  irregularities. 

lit.  J.B.  Ward-Perkins,  “Notes  on  the  Structure  and 
Building  Methods  of  Early  Byzantine  Architecture,”  in 
Great  Palace,  2 nd  Report  52—104.  F.W.  Deichmann,  Studien 
zur  Architektur  Konstantinopels  (Baden-Baden  1  gsjfi)  38-40. 
Ch.  Bouras,  Bymntina  staurotholia  me  neuroseis  (Athens 
1965).  -M.J. 

VAZELON  MONASTERY,  also  called  Zaboulon, 
located  on  a  cliff  face  on  Mt.  Zaboulon,  about  45 
km  southwest  of  Trebizond.  Dedicated  to  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  the  monastery  of  Vazelon  (Ba£eA.ẃi/) 
was,  according  to  legend,  founded  in  the  3rd  C., 
destroyed  by  the  Persians  in  the  5th  or  6th  C., 
and  restored  by  Belisarios  in  the  6th  C.  The  first 
reliable  historical  data  about  Vazelon  does  not 
appear,  however,  until  the  i3th  C.  when  the  Grand 
Romnenoi  of  Trebizond  became  generous  bene- 
factors  of  the  monastery. 

The  180  surviving  Byz.  documents  from  Vaze- 


lon  (dating  from  the  1361  to  ìgth  C.)  provide 
valuable  information  on  the  topography  of  the 
Matzouka  region  and  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions;  for  example,  they  describe  a  mixed  agri- 
culture,  in  which  a  variety  of  crops  was  grown, 
including  wheat,  fruits,  nuts,  and  olives.  The  acts 
of  Vazelon,  to  a  greater  extent  than  those  of 
Athos,  include  private  charters,  such  as  the  wills 
of  individuals  and  transactions  between  peasants 
(A.  Bryer  in  Continuity  and  Change  in  Late  Bymntine 
and  Ottoman  Society  [Birmingham— Washington, 
D.C.,  1986]  5f,  53-86). 

Like  Soumex.a,  Vazelon  had  a  sacred  cave;‘  vir- 
tually  nothing  remains  of  its  Byz.  buildings  on 
account  of  massive  reconstruction  in  the  ìgth  C. 
The  exception  appears  to  be  a  small,  barrel-vaulted 
chapel  of  St.  Elias  (Bryer-Winfield,  Ponlos  289- 
94)- 

sources.  Acts — F.I.  Usp>enskij,  V.V.  BeneSevií,  Vazelon- 
skie  akty  (Leningrad  1927). 

lit.  Dölger,  Diplomatik  350—70.  S.  Ballance,  A.  Bryer, 
D.  Winfield,  “Nineteenth-Century  Monuments  in  the  City 
and  Vilayet  of  Trebizond,”  ArchPont  30  (1970)  289-98. 
Janin,  Églises  centres  283—86.  -A.M.T. 

VEGETABLES.  See  Horticulture. 

VELBUZD  (P>eke(ìov<jbLov),  ancient  Pataulia, 
modern  Rüstendil,  city  and  fortress  in  southern 
Bulgaria.  It  first  appears  under  its  Slavic  name  in 
the  ìith  C.  as  a  bishopric  of  Justiniana  Prima 
(Notiliae  CP,  no.  13.836,  850).  Seals  of  several  bish- 
ops  of  Velbuzd  have  survived  (Laurent,  Corpus 
5.2,  nos.  1501—02;  5.3,  no.2019;  Zacos,  Seals  2.1, 
no.676). 

Velbuzd  is  best  known  as  the  site  of  a  battle  on 
28  July  1330  in  which  the  Serbian  ruler  Stefan 
UroS  III  DeCansri  and  his  son  Stefan  Dusan  won 
a  victory  over  a  Byz.-Bulgarian  coalition  led  by 
Emp.  Andronikos  III  and  Michael  III  SiSman. 
In  spring  1330  Andronikos  and  Michael  had 
formed  an  alliance  against  the  growing  power  of 
the  Serbs,  a  coalition  strengthened  by  new  family 
ties  between  the  two  rulers:  in  1326  Míchael  had 
repudiated  his  wife  Anna-Neda,  sister  of  Stefan 
III  Decanski,  and  their  three  sons,  in  order  to 
marry  Andronikos’s  sister  Theodora,  widow  of 
Michael’s  predecessor  Theodore  Svetosi.av.  Then 
Andronikos  invaded  Serbian  territory  at  the  head 
of  several  thousand  mercenaries.  The  Serbian  army 
was  about  15,000  strong,  including  some  German 
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and  Spanish  mercenaries;  the  Bulgarians  assem- 
bled  about  the  same  number  of  men.  When  the 
Byz.  and  Bulgarian  armies  began  to  march  toward 
each  other,  Stefan  III  made  a  surprise  attaclc  on 
Michael  at  Velbuzd,  in  order  to  prevent  a  rendez- 
vous.  The  Serbian  king  totally  destroyed  the  Bul- 
garian  forces;  Michael  was  wounded,  taken  cap- 
tive,  and  soon  died.  Stefan  III  then  forced 
Andronikos  to  retreat  to  his  frontier. 

The  Serbian  victory  at  Velbuzd  was  a  turning 
point  in  Balkan  history,  leading  to  Serbian  dom- 
ination  of  Macedonia.  Stefan  III  signed  a  peace 
treaty  with  the  Bulgarians  whereby  they  were 
forced  to  install  his  nephew  Ivan  Stefan  on  the 
Bulgarian  throne  (1330—31),  together  with  his 
mother  Anna-Neda.  The  way  was  open  for  Stefan 
Dusan’s  penetration  into  Macedonia. 

lit.  Fine,  Late  Balkans  271-74.  A.  Burmov,  “Istorija  na 
Bülgaria  prez  vremeto  na  Siímanovci  (1323-1396  g.),” 
hbrani  proizvedenia  1  (Sofia  1968)  256-64.  VizIzvori  6:336 
n.  130.  -J.S.A. 

VELJUSA  MONASTERY,  located  in  the  village 
of  Veljusa  near  Strumica  in  Macedonia.  The  mon- 
astery  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  of  Mercy  or 
Theotokos  Eleousa;  Veljusa  is  a  Serbian  form  of 
the  Greek  Eleousa.  An  inscription  over  the  door 
to  the  church  informs  us  that  it  was  built  in  1080 
by  Manuel,  bishop  of  Tiberioupolis  (Strumica). 
Manuel,  formerly  a  monk  on  Mt.  Auxentios,  also 
built  a  modest  monastic  complex  to  house  ten 
monks.  He  provided  them  with  a  typihon  (com- 
posed  between  1085  and  1 106),  in  which  he  em- 
phasized  a  cenobitic  way  of  life,  the  absolute  au- 
tonomy  of  the  monastery,  and  extraordinary 
privileges  and  independence  for  the  hegoumenos. 
Admission  was  restricted  to  those  18  or  older. 
The  monastic  property,  originally  quite  limited, 
grew  in  the  t2th  C.  thanks  to  the  patronage  of 
the  Romnenian  dynasty.  An  inventory  dated  to 
1449,  records  the  treasures  of  the  monastery  and 
the  68  volumes  in  the  library,  primarily  liturgical. 
In  the  early  i3th  C.,  probably  under  the  Bulgar- 
ian  tsar  John  Asen  II,  Veljusa  came  under  the 
control  of  the  Iveron  monastery  on  Athos,  where 
most  documents  relating  to  Veljusa  are  still  pre- 
served  today,  including  its  i4th— i5th-C.  cartu- 
lary. 

The  church  was  built  by  Manuel,  probably  as 
his  mausoleum  if,  as  Miljkovic-Pepek  supposes, 
an  arcosolium  in  the  narthex  is  the  ktetor’ s  tomb. 


The  church  is  a  domed  tetraconch,  like  the  chapel 
adjoining  it  to  the  south,  and  built  of  a  mixture 
of  brick  and  heldstone,  plastered  to  simulate  cloi- 
sonné  masonry.  The  interior  has  an  opus  sectile 
floor  and  a  finely  carved  templon,  reconstructed 
in  the  restoration  of  1968—69.  An  enthroned  Vir- 
gin  and  Child  dominates  an  iconographical  pro- 
gram  that  includes  four  hierarchs  attending  the 
Hetoimasia  (see  Last  Judgment)  and  such  rela- 
tively  rare  subjects  as  the  Ancient  of  Days  (see 
Christ:  Types  of  Christ)  in  the  narthex  cupola 
and  the  manifestation  of  Christ  in  Glory  to  St. 
Niphon,  bishop  of  Constantiniae,  depicted  in 
the  south  chapel.  Miljkovic-Pepek  dates  this  and 
the  paintings  in  the  naos,  choir,  and  narthex 
to  1085—93,  vvhíle  attributing  frescoes  in  the  south 
porch  and  exonarthex  to  painters  who  also  worked 
at  Nerezi. 

source.  L.  Petit,  “Le  monastère  de  Notre-Dame  de  Pitié 
en  Macédoine,”  IRAIK  6  (1900—01)  1—153. 

ut.  P.  Miljkovic-Pepek,  Veljusa:  Manastir  Sv.  Bogorodica 
Milostiva  vo  seloto  Veljiua  kraj  Strumica  (Skopje  1981).  V. 
Laurent,  “Recherches  sur  l'histoire  et  le  cartulaire  de  Notre- 
Dame  de  Pitié  à  Stroumitsa,”  EO  33  (1934)  5-27- 

-A.M.T.,  A.C. 


VELUM  ( 'J}ŷ)kov ),  a  Latin  term  meaning  “curtain.” 
Curtains  played  an  important  role  in  imperial 
ritual,  courtiers  being  obliged  to  wait  in  front  of 
the  velum  while  the  emperor  prepared  for  certain 
ceremonies  (Treitinger,  Kaiseridee  55Í).  According 
to  the  gth-C.  Kletorologion  of  Philotheos  (Oiko- 
nomides,  Listes  131.16-18),  the  deuteros  was  re- 
sponsible  for  care  of  ta  bela  of  the  Chrysotri- 
rlinos  in  the  Great  Palace.  The  word  vela  also 
designated  the  groups  of  dignitaries  who  entered 
the  ceremonial  halls  together.  In  the  context  of 
the  Hippodrome  velum  has  been  interpreted  as 
awning,  flag  (R.  Guilland,  Speculum  23  [1948]  676- 
78),  or  curtain. 

A  special  group  of  judces,  hritaì  tou  belou,  fur.c- 
tioned  in  Constantinople  from  the  ìoth  C.  on- 
ward;  the  first  mention  is  in  the  taktikon  of 
Escurial  of  971—75.  According  to  Balsamon,  they 
formed  a  college  of  12.  V.  Gardthausen  ( BNJbb  3 
[1922]  342—50)  considered  them  as  umpires  in 
the  horse  races  at  the  Hippodrome;  in  reality  they 
formed  one  of  the  highest  tribunals.  The  name 
probably  originates  from  the  place  of  their  meet- 
ings  behind  a  curtain  at  the  Hippodrome.  The 
office  seems  not  to  have  survived  after  1204,  al- 
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though  some  lists  of  offices  of  the  i4th  C.  con- 
tinue  to  mention  it,  and  in  the  early  1 5th  C.  John 
Argyropoulos  named  a  certain  Ratablattas  judge 
of  the  velum  (P.  Canivet,  N.  Oiltonomides,  Diptycha 
3  [1982—83]  63.502).  An  inferior  category  ofjudges 
were  the  so-called  hritai  of  the  Hippodrome;  the 
distinction  between  the  two  groups  is  not  always 
clear. 

lit.  Oikonomides,  Listes  3226  Laurent,  Corpus  2:438- 
65.  -A.K. 

VENICE  (Benerta),  Italian  port  city  built  on  is- 
lands  and  lagoons  in  the  north  Adriatic.  Accord- 
ing  to  legend,  it  was  officially  founded  on  25 
March  42 1 ;  the  earliest  reliable  information,  how- 
ever,  is  from  the  period  of  the  Lombard  invasion 
of  the  late  6th  C.,  when  the  region  provided 
sanctuary  for  many  refugees.  The  territory  was 
administered  by  a  magister  militum  under  the  com- 
mand  of  the  exarch  of  Ravenna;  the  ecclesiastical 
authority  over  the  region  belonged  to  the  bishop 
of  Aquileia  and  later  Grado.  When  Ravenna  fell 
to  the  Lombards  in  751,  Venice  remained  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Constantinople;  an  attempt  by 
the  Franks  to  conquer  Venice  in  810  failed,  and 
the  treaty  of  Aachen  between  the  two  empires 
recognized  Venice  as  a  Byz.  province.  Venice  w'as 
governed  by  local  nobles  ( tribuni )  under  the  su- 
pervision  of  a  Byz.  official  ( doux ),  whose  functions 
were  gradually  taken  over  by  local  officials,  doges, 
who  were  granted  Byz.  titles  (e.g.,  spatharios )  and 
paid  by  Constantinople.  The  first  local  bishopric 
appeared  sometime  between  780  and  790  on  the 
island  of  01ivolo,  as  a  counterbalance  to  Grado; 
the  first  head  of  the  diocese  bore  the  Greek  name 
Christopher.  Five  new  bishoprics  were  created  in 
the  area  in  the  gth  C. 

Venetian  independence  from  Constandnople  was 
slowly  attained  during  the  9th  C.  Under  Doge 
Peter  Tribuno  (888-920)  Venice  was  proclaimed 
a  cmitas ;  the  translation  of  the  relics  of  St.  Mark 
from  Alexandria  in  828  contributed  to  the  devel- 
opment  of  a  local  pride  and  sense  of  idendty.  The 
major  factor  in  the  growth  of  Venice  was  its  role 
as  a  maritime  power  whose  fleet  was  active  in  the 
struggle  against  the  Arabs  in  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
Veneto-Byz.  contacts  are  attested  in  the  gth  and 
ìoth  C.:  according  to  the  Chronicon  Venetum  the 
Venetian  doge  Orso  II  (864—81)  sent  12  bells  to 
Constandnople,  thus  introducing  their  use  in  Byz.; 


Venetian  ships  brought  Western  ambassadors  to 
Constandnople;  its  merchants  sold  slaves  to  Greeks 
(prohibited  in  960)  and  bought  garments  that,  in 
the  words  of  Liutprand  of  Cremona,  “were  worn 
by  Italian  harlots  and  conjurers.”  In  his  chrysobull 
of  992  Basil  II  provided  the  Venedans  with  special 
privileges  that  could  not  be  extended  to  Jews  or 
inhabitants  of  Amalfi  and  Bari  traveling  on  Vene- 
tian  ships.  Alexios  I  Romnenos  granted  the  Vene- 
tians  another  chrysobull,  probably  in  1082  (the 
dates  of  1083  and  1092  are  also  suggested — O. 
Toma,  BS  42  [1981]  171-85):  they  received  cer- 
tain  properdes  in  Constandnople  and  customs 
exemptions  in  various  cities  of  the  empire,  Cor- 
inth  and  Halmyros  being  the  ports  they  visited 
most  frequently. 

In  1171  Manuel  I  Romnenos  expelled  the 
Venetians  from  Constantinople.  Even  though  ne- 
gotiations  for  a  reconciliadon  began  soon  there- 
after,  relations  remained  tense:  not  all  Venedan 
property  was  restored  and  compensadon  pay- 
ments  were  still  continuing  under  the  Angeloi; 
Venice  was  apprehensive  not  only  of  the  direct 
actions  of  the  emperor  but  also  of  the  danger  of 
pirates  in  Byz.  waters  and  of  compeddon  from 
the  other  Italian  republics,  esp.  Pisa  but  also 
Genoa.  The  Fourth  Crusade  created  a  conve- 
nient  opportunity  for  Venedan  intervention  in 
Byz.  affairs:  having  first  destroyed  the  harbor  of 
Zara,  Doge  Enrico  Dandolo  cleverly  diverted  the 
crusade  against  Constandnople.  The  Venedans 
profited  most  from  the  conquest  of  the  Byz.  cap- 
ital  in  1204:  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Partitio  Romaniae  they  received  Crete,  numer- 
ous  cities  in  Thrace  and  Proponds,  including 
Lampsaros  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Marmara,  Rorone  and  Methone  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesos,  and  properties  in  Constandnople.  Some 
territories  were  occupied  not  by  Venice  as  a  state 
but  by  semi-independent  Venetian  knights.  They 
were  also  awarded  special  trading  privileges.  A 
Venedan,  Thomas  Morosini,  was  elected  patri- 
arch  of  Constandnople.  Venetian  attempts  to  en- 
croach  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriadc 
(Dyrrachion,  Kerkyra,  etc.)  failed,  however. 

The  role  of  the  Venetians  in  the  occupation  of 
Constantinople,  their  acdve  pardcipation  in  plun- 
dering  the  Byz.  capital,  and  their  seizure  of  vast 
territories  made  both  the  empire  of  Nicaea  and 
the  state  of  Epiros  hostile  toward  the  Italian  re- 
public.  Michael  VIII  Palaiologos  gained  the  sup- 
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port  of  Venice’s  rival,  Genoa,  in  his  war  against 
the  Latin  Empire.  The  period  from  1261  to 
ca.1328  was  one  of  an  unstable  truce  between 
Byz.  and  Venice,  interrupted  by  a  number  of 
clashes  of  varying  severity.  From  1328  onward 
Byz.  sought  a  balance  of  power  between  Genoa 
and  Venice,  often  leaning  toward  an  alliance  with 
Venice.  John  V  and  Manuel  II  effected  a  pro- 
Venetian  policy.  In  the  i4th— i5th  C.  the  Vene- 
tians  were  active  in  trade  in  Constantinople  (see 
Bailo;  Badoer,  Giacomo)  and  penetrated  the 
Black  Sea  (including  Trebizond),  competing  there 
with  the  Genoese.  They  established  trading  colo- 
nies  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor.  The  growth 
of  Ottoman  power  should  have  prompted  a  policy 
of  unity  and  cooperation  between  Byz.  and  the 
Italian  republics,  but  it  was  difficult  to  realize; 
thus  in  1376  the  Genoese  and  Venetians  were  at 
war  over  Tenedos;  exploiting  the  weakness  of  the 
Byz.,  Venice  was  granted  Thessalonike  in  1423 
but  was  able  to  hold  it  only  until  1430,  when  the 
Turks  captured  the  city.  During  the  final  years  of 
the  empire,  Venice  received  with  honor  two  Byz. 
emperors— Manuel  II  and  John  VIII — but  its  mil- 
itary  aid  to  Constantinople  remained  minimal. 
Cardinal  Bessarion  bequeathed  to  Venice  in  1468 
his  collection  of  Greek  MSS,  which  became  the 
nucleus  of  the  Bibliotheca  Marciana. 

lit.  Le  orìgini  de  Venezia  (Florence  1964).  D.M.  Nicol, 
Byzantium  and  Venice  (Cambridge-New  York  1988).  F.  Thi- 
riet,  Études  sur  la  Romanie  greco-vénitienne  (London  ig77). 
Idem,  “Die  venezianische  Wirtschaftspolitik  im  byzanti- 
nischen  Reich,”  BBA  52  (1985)  iog-18.  M.  Martin,  “The 
Venetians  in  the  Byzantine  Empire  before  1204,”  ByzF  13 
(1988)  201-14.  Lilie,  Handel  und  Politik.  -A.K. 

Monuments  of  Venice.  The  monument  in  Ven- 
ice  most  strongly  influenced  by  Byz.  art  and  ar- 
chitecture  is  the  Church  of  S.  Marco.  The  will  of 
Doge  Justinian  Partecipacius  (died  829)  decreed 
the  foundation  of  a  church  to  house  the  relics 
believed  to  be  those  of  St.  Mark.  Burned  in  976 
and  repaired,  the  first  church  was  replaced  by 
Doge  Domenico  Contarini  (1042-71).  Sixteenth- 
century  sources  date  the  start  of  construction  to 
1063  and  state  that  the  chief  architects  came  from 
Constantinople.  The  relics  of  St.  Mark  were  in- 
stalled  in  the  new  crypt  in  1094. 

'Fhe  early  i2th-C.  Translatio  Sancti  Nicolai  notes 
that  S.  Marco  was  “of  the  same  artful  construction 
as  the  church  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  in  Constan- 
tinople”  (O.  Demus,  The  Church  of  San  Marco  in 


Venice  [Washington,  D.C.,  1960]  90).  By  copying 
the  Justinianic  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  the 
patron  may  have  intended  to  express  S.  Marco’s 
unique  association  with  the  doges  (comparable  to 
the  association  of  the  prototype  with  the  Byz. 
emperors),  or  its  status,  like  that  of  the  Holy 
Apostles,  as  an  apostoleion.  At  S.  Marco  the  dis- 
tinctive  original  plan,  a  freestanding  cross  with 
five  domes,  was  enlarged  by  annexes  (north  and 
west  porches  and  a  baptistery)  around  the  western 
cross  arm.  The  façades  were  decorated  with  col- 
umns,  capitals,  and  reliefs  taken  from  Constanti- 
nople  in  the  sack  of  1204.  Other  booty  exhibited 
includes  four  bronze  horses  from  the  Hippo- 
drome,  formerly  displayed  above  the  west  porch; 
porphyry  tetrarchs,  possibly  from  the  Philadel- 
phion,  immured  outside  the  treasury;  and  the  so- 
called  Acre  pillars,  probably  from  St.  Polyeurtos. 
The  treasury  contains  many  priceless  works  of 
art,  mostly  looted  from  Constantinople.  Byz.  ob- 
jects  were  also  acquired  by  gift  or  purchase,  in- 
cluding  the  earliest  parts  of  the  Pala  d’Oro  and 
a  bronze  door  of  ca.  1080  inside  the  west  porch. 

Like  its  Constantinopolitan  model,  S.  Marco  was 
decorated  with  figural  mosaics,  niostly  by  local 
craftsmen.  As  at  Montecassino,  the  craft  was 
introduced  by  artists  from  Constantinople;  unlike 
Montecassino,  the  local  workshop  thus  established 
never  died  out.  Mosaic-making  was  virtually  con- 
tinuous  at  S.  Marco  from  the  late  ìith  through 
the  i4th  C.,  with  changes  in  style  echoing  those 
in  Byz.  Demus  identifies  repeated  waves  of  Byz. 
influence,  which  he  attributes  to  the  use  of  Byz. 
model-boors  and  to  the  occasional  interventions 
of  visiting  Byz.  mosaicists.  But  the  work  is  diverse 
and  many  other  sources  came  into  play.  A  most 
interesting  example  is  the  decoration  of  five  small 
cupolas  in  the  west  and  north  porches  with  scenes 
copied  from  the  Late  Antique  Cotton  Genesis, 
presumably  acquired  in  1 204. 

Lrr.  Demus,  Mosaics  of  San  Marco.  F.W.  Deichmann,  et 
ai.,  Corpus  der  Kapiteüe  der  Kirche  von  San  Marco  zu  Venedig 
(Wiesbaden  1981).  Treasury  S.  Marco.  -D.K. 


VERGIL  (Publius  Vergilius  Maro),  Roman  epic 
poet;  born  70  b.c.,  died  19.  Vergil  remained  pop- 
ular  in  the  late  Roman  Empire:  the  4th-C.  gram- 
marian  Servius  compiled  a  Latin  commentary  on 
Vergil.  The  poet  was  also  known  in  the  East; 
Egyptian  and  Palestinian  papyri  of  the  5th  and 
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6th  C.  contain  more  fragments  of  and  glossaries 
to  Vergil  than  to  any  other  Roman  poet.  Accord- 
ing  to  Christodoros  of  Koptos,  Vergil’s  statue 
was  placed  in  the  Baths  of  Zeuxippos.  Directly  or 
indirectly  Vergil  influenced  late  antique  epic  poets, 
such  as  Quintus  of  Smyrna  and  possibly  Tri- 
phiodoros  and  Nonnos  of  Panopolis.  In  his 
Speech  to  the  Assembly  of  Saints,  Constantine  I — 
following  Lactantius  (Divine  Institutes  7. 1 6-25) — 
quoted  and  analyzed  Vergil’s  Fourth  Eclogue  as  a 
prophecy  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  John  Lydos  re- 
ferred  not  only  to  Vergil  but  also  to  Servius’s 
commentary.  Malalas  (Malal.  216.3-6,  285.5-1 1) 
quotes  the  Aeneid,  book  4,  vv.  302—03,  and  iden- 
tifies  Vergil  as  a  “wise  Roman  poet”  who  wrote 
on  the  fall  of  Troy  and  the  story  of  Dido  and 
Aeneas.  B.  Baldwin  (Hermes  1 1 1  [1983]  127O  found 
another  vestige  of  Vergil  in  Proropios  of  Gaza. 

Vergil  achieved  the  status  of  the  canonical  Latin 
poet,  and  the  word  birgilios  acquired  in  hagiog- 
raphy  the  meaning  of  “the  wisest”  (V.  Peri  in 
ItMedUm  19  [1976]  1—40).  From  the  period  of  the 
4th  to  6th  C.  two  elaborately  illuminated  codices 
survive,  the  “Vatican  Vergil”  (Vat.  lat.  3225),  de- 
voted  to  the  Georgics  and  the  Aeneid  (Vergilms 
Vaticanus  [Graz  1984])  and  the  “Vergilius  Ro- 
manus”  (Vat.  lat.  3867),  somewhat  cruder  than 
the  first  MS  but  including  illustrations  to  the  Ec- 
logues  (Picturae  Ornamenta  Complura  Scnpturae  Spe- 
cimina  Codicis  Vaticani  3867  [Rome  1902]). 

The  Souda  and  Geoponika  contain  many  refer- 
ences  to  Vergil;  thereafter  he  is  mentioned  infre- 
quently  (e.g.,  by  Tzetzes  and  Holobolos).  Unlike 
Ovid,  Vergil  was  neither  translated  nor  imitated 
by  the  late  Byz.  There  is  no  direct  connection 
between  Vergil  and  the  Idyll  of  Planoudes  (Max- 
imi  Planudis  Idyllium,  ed.  F.M.  Pontani  [Padua  1973] 
6,  n.12).  Further,  an  anonymous  idyll  published 
by  J.  Sturm  (BZ  10  [1901]  433-52)  belongs  to  the 
i6th,  not  the  i5th  C. 

lit.  Enciclopedia  mrgiliarui  (Rome  1984-).  B.  Baldwin, 
“Vergil  in  Byzantium,”  AntAb  28  (1982)  81-93.  A.  Mes- 
chini,  “Per  il  Virgilio  greco:  Le  ‘Bucoliche’  tradotte  da  D. 
Halsworth,”  Orpheus  5  (1984)  110-14.  P.  Courcelle,  “Les 
exégèses  chrétiennes  de  la  quatrième  éclogue,”  REA  59 
(1957)  294—319.  G.  d’Ippolito,  Trifiodoro  e  Vergilio  (Palermo 
1976).  E.  Rosenthal,  The  Illuminations  of  the  Vergilius  Ro- 
manus  (Zurich  1972).  -P.A.A.,  A.K.,  A.C. 


VERINA  (B epíva),  more  fully  Aelia  Verina,  wife 
of  Leo  I,  whom  she  married  before  457;  died  fort 
of  Papyrios  (Paperon),  Isauria,  ca.484.  She  bore 


Leo  two  daughters,  Ariadne  and  Leontia,  and  a 
son  (name  unknown)  who  died  in  infancy  in  463 
(G.  Dagron,  AB  100  [1982]  271-75).  After  Leo’s 
death  in  Jan.  474  Verina  expected  to  rule  as  the 
grandmother  of  the  minor  Leo  II,  while  Zeno, 
the  husband  of  Ariadne  and  father  of  Leo  II,  was 
proclaimed  emperor.  Leo  II,  however,  died  in 
Nov.  474,  and  Verina,  disappointed  in  her  expec- 
tations,  began  to  intrigue  against  Zeno.  She  wanted 
to  replace  him  with  her  paramour,  the  magister 
officiorum  Patrikios,  whom  she  planned  to  marry. 
She  sought  assistance  from  her  brother  Basilis- 
kos,  but  he  deceived  her,  received  the  crown 
himself,  and  executed  Patrikios.  Verina  then  con- 
spired  for  the  return  of  Zeno  (476);  the  actual 
government  fell  to  his  supporter  Illos.  Verina 
and  Ariadne  plotted  against  Illos  but  in  vain. 
Verina  was  exiled  to  Tarsos  and  forced  to  become 
a  nun.  In  479  Marcian,  the  son  of  Anthemios 
and  husband  of  Verina’s  daughter  Leontia,  re- 
volted  against  Zeno,  as  if  resenting  Zeno’s  treat- 
ment  of  his  mother-in-law;  he  nearly  overthrew 
the  emperor.  In  482  Ariadne  convinced  Zeno, 
and  through  him  Illos,  to  liberate  her  mother, 
but  in  484  Verina  joined  Illos  in  Tarsos  as  he 
revolted  against  Zeno  and  proclaimed  his  ally 
Leontios  as  emperor.  In  the  ensuing  wrar  Illos 
was  defeated  and  Verina  died.  The  Verina  pre- 
sented  as  a  witch  in  the  Parastaseis  syntomoi 
chronirai  (ch.89)  is  perhaps  the  wife  of  Leo  I. 

LiT.  W.  Ensslin,  RE  2.R.  8  (1958)  1546-48.  Bury,  LRE 
'  :335.  390-98-  -T.E.G. 

VERNACULAR,  the  spoken  language  of  every- 
day  communication.  Byz.  literature  was  domi- 
nated  by  Atticism.  The  language  spoken  by  all 
classes  in  day-to-day  use,  which  differed  from  the 
literary  language  in  morphology,  vocabulary,  and 
syntax,  is  attested  between  the  6th  and  i2th  C. 
in  occasional  verbatim  quotations  by  historians 
and  chroniclers;  in  subliterary  texts  such  as  pop- 
ular  hagiography,  legal  documents;  occasionally 
in  personal  names  and  place  names;  and — until 
the  8th  C. — in  papyrus  letters  and  other  docu- 
ments  from  Egypt.  All  these  are  liable  to  show 
the  influence  of  the  literary  language.  In  the  i2th 
C.  occasional  sustained  attempts  to  imitate  spoken 
Greek  in  literature  (e.g.,  by  Ptochoprodromos 
and  Michael  Glyhas),  attest  to  a  new  interest  in 
the  vernacular,  which  is  also  displayed  by  Eusta- 
thios  of  Thessalonihe  in  his  Homeric  commen- 
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taries.  Virtually  no  vernacular  texts  survive  from 
the  turbulent  ìgth  C. 

Only  in  the  early  1 4th  C.  does  a  body  of  liter- 
ature  in  vernacular  Greek  appear,  with  a  greater 
or  lesser  admixture  of  learned  elements.  This 
comprises  romances  ofchivalry,  pseudo-historical 
poems  on  Alexander  and  Belisarios,  the 
Chronicle  of  the  Morea  and  the  Chronicle  of 
the  Tocco,  satirical  beast  fables,  short  religious 
poems,  poems  by  Stephen  Sachlires,  and  a  re- 
cension  of  Digenes  Arritas.  These  poems  are 
cornposed  in  a  fairly  uniforin  language,  with  many 
alternative  forms  but  few  local  dialect  features. 
This  points  to  the  existence,  at  least  in  the  cities, 
of  a  common  vernacular  Greek.  Ottoman  rulers 
of  the  i4th  through  i5th  C.  used  this  common 
language  in  their  diplomatic  correspondence  with 
Byz.  emperors.  Few  vernacular  poems  can  be  dated 
precisely.  Some  are  adapted,  or  even  translated, 
from  Western  models,  but  Western  influence 
should  not  be  exaggerated.  This  literature,  which 
aimed  largely  at  entertainment,  owes  more  to 
relaxation  of  linguistic  rigor  by  the  educated  than 
to  literary  ambitions  of  the  less  educated.  Prose 
literature,  and  indeed  all  “serious”  writing,  re- 
mained  the  preserve  of  the  learned  tongue.  Apart 
from  the  Chronìcle  of  Leontios  Machairas  and 
one  or  two  other  texts  in  Cypriot  dialect,  the  only 
prose  work  showing  marked  vernacular  features 
is  the  History  of  Douras. 

lit .  Beck,  V olhsliteratur .  B.  Rnös,  Hìstoire  de  la  littérature 
néo-grecque  (Stockholm  1962).  Jeffreys,  Popular  Literature. 
E.M.  &  M.J.  Jeffreys,  “The  Style  of  Byzantine  Popular 
Poetry:  Recent  Work,”  in  Okeanos  309-43.  M.J.  Jeffreys, 
“The  Literary  Emergence  of  Vernacular  Greek,”  Mosaic 
8.4  (1975)  171-93-  H.  Eideneier,  “Leser-  oder  Hörerkreis? 
Zur  byzantinischen  Dichtung  in  der  Volkssprache,”  Helte- 
nika  34  (1982-83)  1 19—50.  G.  Bòhlig,  “Das  Verhältnis  von 
Volkssprache  und  Reinsprache  im  griechischen  Mitteia- 
Iter,”  in  Aus  der  Byzantmistischen  Arheit  der  Deutschen  Demo- 
kratischen  Republik,  ed.  J.  Irmscher,  vol.  1  (Berlin  1957)  1- 
13.  T.V.  Popova,  Vizantijskaja  narodnaja  lileratura  (Moscow 
1985)-  -R.B. 

VEROLI  CASRET.  See  Cashets  and  Boxes. 

VERONA  LIST,  conventionally  called  laterculus 
Yeronensis,  a  short  list  compiled  in  297  or  some 
time  later  and  preserved  in  a  7th-C.  MS,  now  in 
the  library  of  the  cathedral  in  Verona.  It  contains 
an  enumeration  of  12  Roman  dioceses  established 
by  Diocletian’s  reform,  from  Oriens  to  Africa, 
with  indication  of  the  provinces  of  each  diocese. 


It  is  supplemented  by  catalogs  of  barbarian  tribes 
under  the  power  of  the  emperor;  of  tribes  in 
Mauretania;  and  of  cẁitates  (cities?)  located  be- 
yond  the  Rhine. 

lit.  T.  Mommsen,  Gesammelte  Schriften ,  vol.  5  (Berlin 
1908)  561-88.  -A.K. 

VERRIA.  See  Berroia. 

VERSINIKIA  (Bepcroii/a'a),  a  battle  site  north  of 
Adrianople  near  modern  Malamirovo  (V.  Be§ev- 
liev,  XI  Congrès  international  dessciences  onomastiques 
(Sofia  1972]  1:128).  In  response  to  attacks  by  the 
Bulgarian  Khan  Krum,  in  May  813  Emp.  Michael 
I  led  into  Thrace  a  large  army  drawn  from  various 
themes.  At  Versinikia  the  Byz.  and  Bulgars  clashed 
on  22  June.  The  Macedonian  and  Thrakesian 
troops,  led  by  the  general  John  Aplakes,  success- 
fully  attacked  the  Bulgarian  flank  but  were  even- 
tually  overwhelmed  when  the  other  Byz.  forces 
retreated.  The  Bulgars,  fearing  a  trap,  at  first 
hesitated  and  then  routed  the  fleeing  soldiers. 
Michael  retreated  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
was  deposed  three  weeks  later.  Many  scholars 
suspect  that  treachery  induced  the  Byz.  defeat, 
since  the  Anatolikon  troops  reportedly  were  the 
first  to  flee  ( Script.incert .  336.14—339.18)  and  their 
general  subsequently  became  emperor  (Leo  V). 

lit.  Bury,  ERE  349—52.  ZIatarski,  Ist.  1.1:266-70.  Be- 
sevliev,  Geschichte  251—54.  -P.A.H. 


VESPERS  (écr7 repo'òç),  an  evening  liturgical  ser- 
vice  to  thank  God  for  the  day’s  graces  and  seek 
his  pardon  for  one’s  sins.  With  orthros,  one  of 
the  two  original  major  hours  to  open  and  close 
the  day,  vespers  was  celebrated  at  sundown,  the 
lamplighting  hour,  whence  its  alternate  name  lych- 
nikon.  As  at  orthros,  the  basic  symbol  was  light, 
the  evening  lamp  being  a  symbol  of  Christ,  the 
light  of  the  world. 

The  vespers  service  in  the  asmatire  ako- 
louthia  of  Constantinople  opened  with  variable 
psalmody,  followed  by  Psalm  140  with  a  tropa- 
rion,  the  entrance  of  the  patriarch,  a  responsory, 
and  three  antiphons.  The  service  concluded  with 
a  litany,  three  lections  on  some  days,  a  tropa- 
rion,  and  dismissal  (Mateos,  Typicon  1  :xxii— xxiii; 
2:3050. 

In  the  hybrid  urban-monastic  service  that  re- 
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sulted  from  the  gradual  introduction  of  Palestin- 
ian  monastic  vespers  into  Constantinople  (see  Sa- 
baitic  Typiha),  elements  from  the  Palestinian 
horologion  were  combined  with  elements  of  the 
cathedral  vespers  of  Constantinople  ( asmatikos  hes- 
perinos).  In  the  hnal  Sabaitic  lypika,  this  hybrid 
vespers  could  take  three  forms:  “daily”  vespers; 
“Great  Vespers,”  with  an  introit,  on  days  when 
there  was  Great  Doxoloc,y  at  orthros ;  and  “Little 
Vespers,”  celebrated  only  in  some  monasteries, 
this  being  an  abbreviated  vespers  before  some 
feasts  to  close  the  day  before  initiating  the  festive 
vigil  with  Great  Vespers. 

lit.  M.  Arranz,  “L’office  de  I’Asmatikos  Hesperinos 
(‘vêpres  chantées’)  de  I’ancien  Euchologe  byzantin,”  OrChrP 
44  (1978)  107-30,  391-412.  Idem,  “Les  prières  sacerdo- 
tales  des  vépres  byzantines,”  OrChrP  37  (1971)  85-124. 
Taft,  “Bibl.  of  Hours”  361-65.  -R.F.T. 

VESSELS  (iTKEvrj,  also  sing.  docheion,  angeion,  etc.). 
Vessels  could  be  distinguished  according  to  their 
function  into  liturgical  vessels  (paten,  chal- 
ice,  thalassa),  ornamental  vases,  and  domestic 
utensils;  according  to  their  material  into  those 
made  of  gold,  silver,  bronze,  tin,  iron,  stone,  glass, 
ceramic,  or  fabric;  and  according  to  their  form. 
Niketas  Choniates  gives  manifold  terms  for  ves- 
sels:  pithos,  large  jar  or  barrel;  amphoreus — am- 
phora;  hydrochoos  or  hydreion,  vessel  for  holding 
water,  bucket;  gaulos,  milk-pail;  louter,  bathing- 
tub;  tryblion  and  lopas,  dish  (can  be  used  generi- 
cally  for  “vessel”);  lebes,  caldron;  chytra,  earthen 
pot;  krater,  lekanis,  plynos — basin  or  bowl;  oinochoe, 
vessel  for  wine;  haddion,  small  pitcher;  kissybion, 
rustic  drinking-cup;  kondy,  kotyle,  cup;  poterion, 
ekpoma,  skyphos,  drinking-cup,  used  also  for  chal- 
ice;  kylix,  k ypellon,  beaker,  goblet;  askos,  thylakos, 
skin  bag,  wineskin;  kaneon,  kophimos,  kyrtos,  sargane, 
basket;  amis,  chamber  pot.  Vessels  (esp.  am- 
phoras)  were  sometimes  used  in  construction,  par- 
ticularly  for  erection  of  vaults;  amphoras  filled 
with  sand  and  cement  were  employed  to  repair 
city  walls  (N.  Cambi,  Vjesnik  za  arheologiju  i  historiju 
dalmatinsku  63—64  [1961—62]  145—50).  Bowls  and 
plates  were  also  used  on  walls  as  ceramic  archi- 
TECTURAL  DECORATION.  -A.K. 

VESTARCHES  (fie<jTápxfyi :),  title  first  mentioned 
in  the  ìoth-C.  taktikon  of  Escurial,  originally 
applied  to  the  eunuch -patrikios.  In  the  iith-C. 


hierarchy  it  occupied  a  place  between  the  magis- 
tros  and  vestes.  Several  high-ranking  generals 
held  this  title:  Michael  Bourtzes  (Skyl.  483.8), 
Nikephoros  Melissenos  (Zacos,  Seals  1,  no.2697), 
Basilakes  (no.2691),  probably  the  future  em- 
peror  Nikephoros  III  (no.2686),  and  the  future 
emperor  Romanos  IV  (Attal.  97.8).  It  was  also 
conferred  on  some  officials  of  lower  status  such 
as  the  kritai  (judges)  of  the  velum  (Laurent,  Coll. 
Orghidan,  nos.  14  and  188)  and  even  symponos 
(110.340).  Michael  Psellos  was  granted  this  title 
as  well.  It  was  probably  devalued  at  the  end  of 
the  nth  C.  when  the  title  of  protouestarches  was 
given  to  judges  and  notaries  (Patmou  Engrapha  1, 
no.48A.  197— 99).  Vestarches  was  in  use  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  i2th  C.  (e.g.,  Lama  1,  no.56.29) 
but  seems  to  have  disappeared  soon  thereafter. 

lit.  Oikonomides,  Listes  2ggf.  Dölger,  Beiträge  35.  Ska- 
balanovic,  Gosudarstoo  153L  Seibt,  Bleisiegel  225—28,  286L 

-A.K. 

VESTES  (fiéoTTjfi,  title  first  mentioned  under  John 
I  Tzimiskes,  who  is  said  to  have  exiled  “Nikepho- 
ros  the  vestes ”  (Skyl.  284.12).  This  was  not  Nike- 
phoros  Ouranos  (as  Dölger,  Beiträge  35)  but  the 
son  of  Leo  Rouropalates.  Dölger  also  suggested 
that  the  vestes  was  identical  with  the  vestarches; 
they  were,  however,  distinct.  Thus  the  seal  of 
Nikephoros  Botaneiates,  doux  of  Edessa,  calls  him 
magistros,  vestes,  and  vestarches  (Zacos,  Seals  1 , 
no.2686).  In  the  1  ìth  C.  vestes  was  a  high  title 
conferred  on  prominent  generals  such  as  Isaac 
Romnenos,  the  stratopedarches  of  the  East  (no.2680), 
and  Leo  Tornirios  (Attal.  22.8),  often  combined 
with  the  title  of  magistros  (Laurent,  Coll.  Orgìadan, 
no.76).  The  ìoth-C.  taktikon  of  Escurial  distin- 
guished  bearded  vestai  who  were  at  the  same  time 
magistroi  or  patnkioi  from  eunuch  nestai  who  were 
praipositoi  (see  also  Seibt,  Bleisiegel,  no.53).  At  the 
end  of  the  ìith  C.  vestai  were  lower-ranking  of- 
ficials,  such  as  the  imperial  anthropos  Peter  (Lav- 
ra  1,  no.48.7)  or  the  notary  John  Rarianites  (Pat- 
mou  Engrapha  1,  n0.48A.200).  The  title  prolovestes 
appeared  at  the  same  time  (e.g.,  Patmou  Engrapha 
1,  no.48G.236);  it  was  conferred  among  others  on 
a  certain  John  “the  Rhos”  (Laurent,  Coll.  Orghidan, 
no.69).  Neither  vestes  nor  protovestes  seems  to  have 
survived  the  reign  of  Alexios  I.  The  alleged  con- 
nection  between  vestes  and  the  service  of  the  im- 
perial  vestiarion  has  no  support  in  the  sources, 
despite  their  common  etymology. 
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lit.  Oikonomides,  Listes  294.  J.  Ebersolt,  “Sur  les  fonc- 
tions  et  les  dignités  du  Vestiarium  byzantin,”  in  Mél.  Diehl 
t : 8 7 f .  Seibt,  Bleisiegel  229-36,  287.  -A.K. 

VESTIARION  (y3e<TTtáptov),  state  warehouse  and 
treasury,  sometimes  described  as  basilikon  and  rarely 
mega  (Oikonomides,  Listes  161.12).  The  chartou- 
larios  of  the  yestiarion  is  mentioned  in  the  gth-C. 
taktikon  of  Uspenskij;  some  seals  of  the  chartou- 
larioi  of  the  imperial  uestiarion  are  dated  by  Lau- 
rent  to  the  8th  C.  ( Corpus  2,  nos.  688—91).  The 
yestiarion  was  planned  as  an  institution  parallel  to 
the  sakellion,  as  an  arsenal  to  supply  the  fleet 
and  the  army  and  to  store  precious  goods;  the 
distinction,  however,  was  not  consistent,  and  the 
uestiarion  dealt  also  with  money.  Basil  I  built  two 
structures  close  to  the  Pharos,  one  called  thesau- 
rophylakeion,  another  yestiarion  ( TheophCont  336.10— 
1 1);  various  payments  had  to  be  received  in  equal 
parts  by  the  sahellion  and  the  imperial  vestiarion. 
The  staff  of  the  vestiarion  included  notaries,  man- 
datores,  archon  of  the  charage,  and  several  offìcers 
(kentarchos,  legatarios,  and  so  on),  whose 
functions  are  obscure. 

After  the  i2th  C.  the  vestiarion  became  the  only 
state  treasury,  and  the  archaic  word  tameion  re- 
ferred  only  to  it.  Evidence  for  the  emperor’s  pri- 
vate  vestiarion  is  insufficient:  e.g.,  imperial  notaries 
of  the  vestiarion  who  together  with  (their?)  primi- 
kerios  took  care  of  precious  vessels  after  the 
imperial  banquet  (Oikonomides,  Listes  277.1—4) 
are  indistinguishable  from  imperial  notaries  un- 
der  the  chartoularios  of  the  yestiarion  and  could  be 
state  officials;  nor  are  the  archontes  of  the  imperial 
vestiarion  in  the  fCletorologion  of  Philotheos  (Oiko- 
nomides,  Listes  227.27)  radically  different  from 
the  sekretikoì,  chartoularioi,  and  notaries  who  pre- 
cede  them. 

lit.  Dölger,  Beilräge  27-31.  Laurent,  Corpus  2:353-81. 
J.  Ebersolt,  “Sur  les  fonctions  et  les  dignités  du  Vestiarium 
byzantin,”  in  Mél.  Diehl  1:81-89.  -A.K. 

VESTIARIOS  (ó  /3eortoptov,  fi&TTuíptos),  accord- 
ing  to  a  i4th-C.  ceremonial  book  (pseudo-Kod. 
186.18-23),  a  special  treasurer:  when  the  em- 
peror  set  off  on  a  naval  expedition  the  vestiarios 
followed  him  in  a  ship  that  carried  the  vestia- 
rion.  In  the  hierarchical  list  he  comes  after  the 
prokathemenos  of  the  vestiarion  and  was  probably 
his  assistant.  The  vestiarios,  sometimes  called  im- 


perial  yestiarios  (Zacos,  Seals  1,  no.1891),  is  known 
on  seals  from  the  7th  C.  (no.1433).  Schlumberger 
(Sig.  623)  dated  the  seal  of  the  vestiarios  Epipha- 
nios  Artabasdos  to  the  time  of  the  Romnenoi. 
The  seals  do  not  clarify  the  functions  of  the  ves- 
lianos.  The  title  of  one  of  the  epigrams  of  Theo- 
dore  of  Stoudios  equates  t lestiarioi  with  tailors 
( Jamben ,  ed.  P.  Speck  [Berlin  1968],  no.  15);  the 
origin  of  this  title  is,  however,  unclear.  The  word 
is  rare  in  documents;  in  1337  the  emperor’s  oi- 
keios,  the  vestiarios  Kyr  Manuel,  possessed  lands 
which  were  eventually  transferred  to  the  monas- 
tery  of  Docheiariou  (Docheiar.,  no.  18. 16-17). 

lit.  J.  Ebersolt,  “Sur  les  fonclions  et  les  dignités  du 
Vestiarium  byzantin,”  in  Mél.  Diehl  1:87,  n.5.  A.  Failler, 
“L’eparque  de  l'armée  et  le  bestiariou,”  REB  45  (1987) 
199-203.  -A.K. 

VESTIARITES  (/SeoTtapérpç),  imperial  body- 
guard,  according  to  a  i2th-C.  historian  (An.Komn. 
1:152.2),  who  calls  yestiaritai  the  courtiers  closest 
(oikeioteroi)  to  the  emperor.  The  first  known  ves- 
tiarites  was  Iberitzes  in  1049  (Sathas,  MB  5:197.2). 
They  are  mentioned  in  chrysobulls  from  1074 
onward,  often  together  with  mandatores.  Ac- 
cording  to  N.  Oikonomides  (TM  6  [1976]  129), 
they  replaced  the  manglabitai.  In  the  i3th  C. 
vestiaritai  acquired  fiscal  functions  such  as  the  levy 
of  soldiers  and  wagons  (MM  4:251 .7);  they  served 
under  the  command  of  the  domestiros  of  the 
Eastern  themes  as  arbiters  of  conflicts  concerning 
property  (Dölger,  Beiträge  31).  They  existed  at 
least  through  1387.  The  chief  of  the  vestiaritai  was 
called  primikerios  of  the  vestiarilai  (Seibt,  Bleisiegel 
218—20)  and  probably  from  the  i3th  C.,  protoves- 
tiarites,  a  position  different  from  the  protovestia- 
rios;  he  occupied  a  lower  rank  on  the  hierarchical 
ladder  of  the  i4th  C.  (Guilland,  Institutions  2:203— 
11). 

1.17'  Ahrweiler,  “8mvrnp"  ifin  r.nilbnrl  Tilrrs,  nr.XV 
(1967),  3-10.  Oikonomìdes,  Lisles  297,  n.57.  Guilland,  ìn- 
stitutions  1:589.  -A.K. 

VESTIOPRATES  (flstjTLOTT pótTTjç) ,  merchant  of 
luxury  garments  (and  some  fabrics?,  e.g.,  blat- 
tia),  primarily  of  silk  but  also  of  fine  linen  ( Bk . 
of  Eparch,  ch.9,  par.  1).  The  term,  unknown  before 
the  gth  C.,  derives  from  the  Latin  vestis,  used  by 
Malalas  (Malal.  322.21)  ín  the  form  bestion  to  des- 
ignate  clothing  handed  out  to  the  population  of 
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Constantinople  together  with  charitable  distribu- 
tions  of  bread,  wine,  and  meat.  According  to  the 
toth-C.  Book  of  the  Eparch  (ch.4),  the  yestiopratai 
formed  a  guild  that  dealt  in  garments  produced 
domestically,  as  opposed  to  the  prandiopratai 
who  handled  Syrian  textiles.  They  acquired  their 
goods  either  from  the  archontes  of  worltshops  (ar- 
chontes  ton  ergodosion)  or  from  serikopratai, 
silk  merchants. 

The  activity  of  vestiopratai  was  rigorously  con- 
trolled  by  the  eparch:  they  could  not  purchase 
garments  costing  more  than  10  nomismata  with- 
out  the  eparch’s  knowledge  and  were  strictly  for- 
bidden  to  sell  to  foreigners  certain  materials,  esp. 
purple  stuffs;  the  so-called  blattia  could  be  bought 
and  sold  only  under  the  eparch’s  supervision. 
Vestiopratai  were  also  assigned  certain  state  func- 
tions:  for  the  emperor’s  processions  to  Hagia  So- 
phia  they  were  responsible  for  decorating  the 
Tribounalion  (a  hall  in  the  Great  Palace,  on  the 
way  from  the  Chrysotrielinos  to  Chalre)  with 
blattia  and  other  precious  textiles,  while  the  ar- 
gyropratai  displayed  gold  and  silver  vessels  ( De 
cer.  12.19—21).  The  gth-C.  seal  of  the  yestioprates 
Constantine  is  probably  connected  with  his  official 
duties.  The  term  was  not  used  after  the  ìoth  C., 
except  in  the  corrupted  form  of  bestoprotes  on  a 
i3th-C.  seal. 

lit.  Stöckle,  Zünfte  3if.  Bk.  of  Eparch  148—56.  Laurent, 
Corpus  2:338^  -A.K. 

VESTITOR  (fìeaTLTùjp),  courtier  of  modest  rank 
known  from  seals  beginning  in  the  6th  C.  (Zacos, 
Seals  1,  nos.  395,  582).  According  to  the  Kletoro- 
logion  of  Philotheos,  the  nestitores  belonged  to 
the  category  of  senators  and  together  with  si- 
lentiarioi  stood  under  the  command  of  the  epi 
tes  hatastaseos.  A  ioth-C.  ceremonial  book  ( De 
cer.  305.14-15)  reports  that  they  helped  the 
praepositus  sacri  cubiculi  dress  the  ernperor, 
while  a  gth-C.  historian  (Theoph.  226.19-20)  in- 
dicates  that  they  were  in  charge  of  the  imperial 
crown.  On  seals  from  the  8th  C.  onward,  they  are 
called  predominantly  imperial  yestitores  and  in  the 
gth  C.  they  often  combine  their  title  with  the  duty 
of  the  protonotarios  of  a  theme  (e.g.,  Laurent,  Coll. 
Orghidan,  nos.  210,  233;  Zacos,  Seals  1,  no.  1937 
and  others)  or  kommerkiarios  (vol.  1,  nos.  267  ìA, 
3168).  The  term  was  in  use  as  late  as  the  ìoth  C., 
when  an  anonymous  teacher  addressed  letters  to 


two  yestitores  (R.  Browning,  B.  Laourdas,  EEBS  27 
[>957]  lfo,  185). 

lit.  Bury,  Adm.  System  25.  Dölger,  Beiträge  35.  Seibt, 
Bleisiegel  2$6f.  -A.K. 

VESTMENTS,  LITURGICAL.  See  Encheirion; 
Epigonation;  Epimanieia;  Epitracheuon;  Omo- 
phorion;  Orarion;  Phelonion;  Polystaurion; 
Sticharion. 

VETERINARY  MEDICINE.  See  Hippiatrica. 

VICAR  (fÌLhtápLOs;,  from  Lat.  vicarius),  deputy, 
representative,  or  lieutenant,  applied  primarily  to 
the  heads  of  dioceses  as  deputies  of  the  praetor- 
ian  prefects.  The  diocesan  vicars  were  identical 
with  agentes  vices  (M.  Arnheim,  Historia  19  [1970] 
593—603)  and,  together  with  their  symbols  of 
office,  they  appear  in  illustrated  copies  of  the 
Notitia  dignitatum.  In  some  dioceses  the  heads 
had  different  titles,  such  as  praefectus  Augustalis  of 
Egypt  and  comes  of  Oriens.  The  vicar’s  functions 
were  vague,  and  his  position  intermediary,  be- 
tween  the  governor  and  prefect:  he  held  the  right 
of  appeal,  as  well  as  partial  control  over  jurisdic- 
tion,  tax  collection,  and  the  cursus  publicus  (see 
Dromos).  The  vicar  had  no  military  functions. 
His  staff  was  headed  by  a  princeps.  The  office 
disappeared  with  the  collapse  of  the  diocesan  sys- 
tem;  Justinian  I  transferred  some  financial  func- 
tions  from  the  vicar  to  the  praetorian  prefect,  and 
litigants  preferred  to  appeal  to  the  prefect  rather 
than  the  vicar  (Jones,  LRE  1:281). 
lit.  W.  Ensslin,  RE  2.R.  8  (1958)  2015-44. 

-A.K„  A.C. 


VICES  (sing.  KotKLa).  By  the  term  vice  one  under- 
stands  a  certain  habitually  evil  disposition,  a  weak- 
ness  and  incliriation  to  do  evil,  an  explicit  predis- 
position  to  individual  sins.  Vice  as  such  cannot 
coexist  in  man  together  with  the  opposing  virtue. 
A  man  of  vice,  however — so  long  as  other  virtuous 
inclinations  are  present — can  still  perform  other 
good  works  in  place  of,  or  next  to,  the  chief  sin. 
Eastern  monasticism  developed  Origen’s  doctrine 
of  eight  vices  (systematized  by  Evagrios  Ponti- 
kos),  which  later  in  the  West  was  shortened  by 
Pope  Gregory  the  Great  to  seven  vices  (the  seven 
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deadly  sins).  Other  enumerations  failed  to  gain 
acceptance.  Opinions  vary  concerning  the  pre- 
Christian  origins  of  this  doctrine.  The  eight  vices 
or  sins  are:  gluttony,  fornication,  avarice,  despair, 
anger,  sloth,  vainglory,  and  arrogance.  This  sys- 
tem  of  vices  was  developed  for  monks,  with  listing 
of  categories  of  special  temptations  instigated  by 
demons,  and  then  applied  to  laymen. 

lit.  I.  Hausherr,  “L’origine  de  Ia  théorie  orientale  des 
huit  péchés  capitaux,”  OrChrAn  30  (1933)  164-75.  S.  Wen- 
zel,  “The  Seven  Deadly  Sins:  Some  Problems  of  Research," 
Speculum  43  (1968)  1-22.  A.  Vögtle,  “Woher  stammt  das 
Schema  der  Hauptsünden?”  122  (1941)  217-37. 

-G.P. 

VICINA  (BitÇÚ'ci,  called  Disina  by  al-IdrTsî),  a  city 
in  the  delta  of  the  Danube,  cited  in  a  variety  of 
sources.  According  to  portulans,  it  was  a  major 
port  in  the  i3th-i4th  C.  It  is  listed  as  a  metropolis 
in  the  episcopal  notitia  of  Michael  VIII.  The  dis- 
trict  of  Vicina  formed  a  Byz.  enclave  in  the  empire 
of  the  Tatars,  probably  granted  to  Michael  VIII 
by  his  son-in-law  and  ally  Nogay.  The  Tatars 
conquered  Vicina  in  1337/8.  The  earlier  history 
of  Vicina  is  obscure.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Anna 
Romnene  as  being  occupied  by  some  Pecheneg 
chieftains. 

The  exact  location  of  Vicina  has  incited  heated 
discussion:  J.  Bromberg  ( Bymntion  12  [1937]  178) 
places  it  between  Dorostolon  and  Chilia;  E. 
Todorova  ( EtBalk  14  [1978]  no.2,  134),  between 
Carsium-Hîr§ova  and  Axiopolis;  C.  Giurescu 
(Peuce  2  [1971]  258),  in  Noviodunum;  P.  Diaconu, 
in  Päcuiul  lui  Soare;  A.  Kuzev  (EtBalk  13  [1977] 
12 1),  in  Ismail  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river-branch 
Kilia;  V.  Besevliev  (IzvNarMus-Vama  21  [1985] 
2 1  f ),  at  the  estuary  of  the  river  Kamíija;  etc. 

lit.  G.  Brätianu,  Recherches  sur  Vicina  et  Cetalea  Alba 
(Bucharest  1935).  P.  Nästurel,  “Les  fastes  épiscopaux  de  la 
métropole  de  Vicina,”  BNJbb  21  (1971-74)  33-42.  ldem, 
“Mais  où  donc  localiser  Vicina?”  ByzJF  12  (1987)  145-71. 
V.  Laurent,  “Le  métropolite  de  Vicina  Macaire  et  la  prise 
de  la  ville  par  Ies  Tartares,”  RHSEE  23  (1946)  225-32. 

-A.K. 

VICTORIA.  See  Nike. 

VICTOR  TONNENSIS,  Latin  chronicler,  bishop 
of  Tonnena  (or  Tunnuna)  in  Africa  Proconsu- 
laris;  died  Constantinople  after  567.  Victor  spent 
much  of  his  life  in  Constantinople.  A  staunch 


Chalcedonian,  in  543  he  opposed  Justinian  I  in 
the  Three  Chapters  controversy,  resulting  in 
many  years  of  imprisonment  in  various  places 
ranging  from  the  fortified  monastery  of  Mandra- 
cion  (near  Carthage)  to  Alexandria.  After  trial  in 
556  the  unrepentant  Victor  was  confined  to  a 
monastery  in  Egypt,  and  in  565  at  Constantinople. 
There  he  composed  a  world  chronicle  from  Cre- 
ation  to  567,  of  which  only  the  last  part,  from 
444,  written  in  formal  continuation  of  Prosper  of 
Aquitaine,  survives.  Its  earlier  perspective  is  mainly 
Eastern,  with  Africa  understandably  becoming 
more  prominent  as  Victor  reaches  his  own  time; 
there  is  the  same  dichotomy  between  secular  and 
ecclesiastical  topics.  Though  often  thin,  chrono- 
logically  unsound,  and  prejudiced  on  doctrinal 
issues,  Victor’s  chronicle  can  be  a  valuable  source 
on  secular  matters,  offering,  for  example,  unique 
information  on  the  last  days  of  the  young  Leo  II 
(B.  Croke,  GRBS  24  [1983]  82f)  and  the  death  of 
Theodora,  wife  of  Justinian  I  (J.  Fitton,  Byzantion 
46  [1976]  119). 

ED.  Th.  Mommsen,  MGH  AuctAnt  11:178-206. 

lit.  S.T.  Stevens,  “Victor  of  Tonnena,  a  Chronicler  of 
African  Resistance,”  11  BSC  Abslracts  (1985)  3L  Av.  Cam- 
eron,  “Byzantine  Africa — The  Literary  Evidence,”  Unwer- 
sìly  of  Michigan  Excavations  at  Carlhage  7  (Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
1982)  29—62.  A.S.  Kozlov,  “Idejnopoliti£eskaja  napravlen- 
nost’  chroniki  Viktora  Tunnunskogo,”  ADSV  23  (1987)  25- 
41.  -B.B. 


VICTOR  VITENSIS,  Iate  5th-C.  bishop  of  Vita 
in  Byzacena  and  ecclesiastical  historian.  After 
refusing  to  attend  the  council  of  Arians  and  Or- 
thodox  at  Carthage  on  1  Feb.  484,  Victor  went 
into  exile  near  Tripoli.  There  he  composed  his 
Historia  persecutionis  Africanae  provinciae  in  Latin, 
publishing  it  ca.489.  Its  three  books  (five  in  the 
older  editions)  describe  the  Arian  persecution 
of  the  Orthodox  church  in  Africa  under  the  Van- 
dal  kings  Gaiseric  and  Iluncric  (477-84).  Victor 
paints  an  often  horrible  picture  of  this  period, 
with  sickening  emphasis  on  scenes  of  torture.  His 
style  is  a  strange  blend  of  rhetoric  and  poeticisms 
mixed  with  gross  syntactical  errors.  He  provides, 
however,  a  contemporary,  often  eyewitness,  ac- 
count  of  5th-C.  Africa,  made  more  valuable  by 
his  laudable  habit  of  inserting  official  documents, 
for  example,  a  list  of  Catholic  bishops  drawn  from 
the  Notitia  Afncae  of  484.  The  Passio  septem  mona- 
chorum,  describing  the  martyrdom  of  seven  bish- 
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ops  at  Carthage,  which  is  attached  to  the  older 
editions,  is  now  generally  regarded  as  not  by  Vic- 
tor. 

ED.  Histona  persecutionis  Africanae  provinciae,  ed.  M.  Pet- 
schenig  (Vienna  1881).  C.  Halm,  MGH  AuctAnt  3.1. 

lit.  C.  Courtois,  Victor  de  Vita  et  son  oeunre:  Etude  critùfue 
(Algiers  1954).  H.J.  Diesner,  “Sklaven  und  Verbannte, 
Märtyrer  und  Confessoren  bei  Victor  Vitensis,"  Philologus 
106(1962)101-20.  -B.B. 

VIDIN  (Ri8ívt)),  city  and  fortress  on  the  Danube 
in  northeastern  Bulgaria.  In  Roman  times,  under 
the  name  Bononia,  it  was  a  fortress  of  secondary 
importance,  probably  abandoned  in  the  6th  C.  A 
Bulgarian  city,  Bdin  (Vidin),  arose  on  its  site. 
From  the  gth  C.  it  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and 
under  Samuel  of  Bulgaria  the  capital  of  a  prov- 
ince.  Captured  by  Basil  II  in  1003,  the  city  re- 
mained  in  Byz.  hands  after  the  reestablishment 
of  Bulgarian  independence  in  1 186/7.  1°  the  early 
i3th  C.  Vidin  became  the  center  of  an  indepen- 
dent  Bulgarian  principality  under  Prince  Sisman 
and  his  son,  and  in  1323  was  incorporated  into 
the  restored  Bulgarian  state.  Situated  in  a  frontier 
zone,  it  was  repeatedly  attacked  by  Hungarians 
and  Serbs  and  was  under  Hungarian  occupation 
in  1365-69.  Later  Vidin  was  the  center  of  a  semi- 
independent  Bulgarian  principality  under  Otto- 
man  sovereignty.  In  1396  Bayezid  I  captured  it. 
A  revolt  in  1408  expelled  the  Turks,  who  recap- 
tured  the  city  only  in  1413.  In  1444  Janos  Hun- 
yadi  captured  and  burned  Vidin.  In  the  later  i4th 
C.  it  was  a  center  of  Bulgarian  culture;  several 
manuscripts  copied  there  survive.  The  existing 
fortress  dates  from  the  period  of  the  Second  Bul- 
garian  Empire. 

lit.  A.  Kuzev,  V.  Gjuzelev,  Bùlgarski  srednovekovni  gra- 
dove  i  kreposti,  vol.  1  (Sofia  ig8i)  98-115.  Idem,  “Prinosi 
kúm  istorìjata  na  srednovekovnite  kreposti  po  Dolnija  Du- 
nav,  III,”  IzvNarMuz-Varna  4  (1968)  37-49.  P.  Nikov,  “Is- 
torija  na  Vidinskoto  knjazestvo  do  1323  g.,”  GSU  FIF  18.8 
(1922)  3-124.  I.  Bozilov,  “Zur  Geschichte  des  Fürstentums 
Vidin,”  BBulg  4  (1973)  113-19.  D.  Polyyjannyj,  “K  istorii 
Vidinskogo  despotstva  v  XIV  veke,”  in  Rec.Duj(ev  (1980) 
93-98.  V.  Gjuzelev,  “Beiträge  zur  Geschichte  des  König- 
reiches  von  Vidin  im  Jahre  1365,”  SüdostF  39  (1980)  1-16. 

-R.B. 

VIENNA  GENESIS.  See  Genesis. 

VIGIL  (nav w\í<;,  napa(j,ovr) ,  àryp\nrvía),  any  night 
prayer  or  liturgical  service  involving  sacrifice  of 
sleep,  or  the  eve  of  a  feast,  when  fasting  and 


keeping  vigil  were  customary.  Liturgical  vigils  were 
adumbrated  in  the  pre-Constantinian  custom  of 
private  prayer  at  night  and  of  keeping  vigil  before 
a  martyrdom  and  at  the  tombs  of  martyrs.  From 
the  4th  C.  onward,  they  were  formalized  in  the 
daily  nocturns  or  vigil  (mesonyktikon)  of  the  mo- 
nastic  hours  and  in  occasional  all-night  vigils  be- 
fore  days  of  Eucharist  (Sundays  and  feasts),  be- 
fore  baptism,  by  the  bier  of  the  departed,  or  for 
special  purposes,  such  as  to  counteract  heresy. 

Vigils  were  of  varying  length  and  structure.  The 
Typikon  of  the  Great  Church  mentions  some  types 
(Mateos,  Typicon  2:285,  309,  311):  nocturnal 
psalmody  prefixed  to  orthros;  pannychis,  com- 
prising  vespers  with  lections  plus  the  pannychis 
proper  (despite  its  name,  the  pannychis  was  not  an 
all-night  affair,  but  a  brief  service  similar  to  apo- 
deipnon;  it  consisted  of  three  antiphons  and  five 
prayers  with  their  corresponding  litanies);  and 
paramone,  a  solemn  vespers  with  lections  cele- 
brated  on  the  eve  of  15  feasts.  The  later  Sabaitic 
typira  kept  the  old  Constantinopolitan  paramone 
before  Nativity  and  Epiphany,  but  inherited  for 
other  feasts  the  Palestinian  monastic  agrypnia, 
comprising  vespers,  the  entire  Psalter  with  all  ten 
canticles,  and  Sabaitic  orthros. 

lit.  Taft,  Liturgy  of  the  Hours,  esp.  165—213.  Taft,  “Mount 
Athos”  t8yf.  Taft,  “Bibl.  of  Hours”  358-70.  -R.F.T. 

VIGILIUS,  pope  (from  29  Mar.  537);  born  Rome 
before  500,  died  Syracuse  7  June  555.  He  was  the 
scion  of  a  senatorial  family.  In  536  Vigilius  jour- 
neyed  with  Pope  Agapetus  I  to  Constantinople 
where  he  seems  to  have  concluded  an  agreement 
with  Justinian  l’s  wife,  the  empress  Theodora, 
promising  to  soften  Western  opposition  toward 
Monophysitism.  When  Belisarios  captured  Rome, 
the  pro-Gothic  pope  Silverius  (536—37)  was  de- 
posed  and  replaced  by  Vigilius.  His  position  be- 
tween  the  Western  clergy  and  Justinian  (who 
claimed  polidcal  power  over  the  West)  explains 
the  pope’s  vacillation,  as  revealed  esp.  during  the 
affair  of  the  Three  Chapters.  After  his  arrest  in 
Sicily  during  the  liturgy  (22  Nov.  545)  and  his 
transfer  to  Constantinople  in  Jan,  547,  Vigilius 
tried  to  preserve  the  principles  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  and  at  the  same  dme — under  pres- 
sure  from  Justinian — to  accept,  at  least  partially, 
the  condemnadon  of  the  three  “heretical”  theo- 
logians.  At  first  Yigilius  excommunicated  Patr. 
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Menas,  but  then  he  resumed  his  communication 
with  the  patriarch  and  on  1 1  Apr.  548  sent  him 
his  verdict  accepting  the  condemnation  of  the 
Three  Chapters.  This  decision  raised  such  indig- 
nation  in  the  West,  however,  that  Vigilius  was 
forced  to  withdraw  his  opinion;  this  change  of 
mind  led  to  a  direct  conflict  with  Justinian,  and 
the  pope  fled  to  Chalcedon. 

A  reconciliation  of  emperor  and  pope  in  552 
was  but  partial,  and  Vigilius  did  not  participate 
in  the  Second  Council  of  Constantinople  in  553. 
In  fact  he  criticized  the  decisions  of  the  council, 
and  in  the  Constitutum  I  (14  May  553)  rejected  the 
condemnation  of  the  Three  Chapters,  although 
he  did  condemn  approximately  60  “erroneous” 
sentences  in  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  In  the 
Constitutum  II  (23  Feb.  554)  he  yielded  to  imperial 
pressure  and  revoked  his  previous  defense  of  the 
Three  Chapters.  Thereafter  Vigilius  was  allowed 
to  return  home,  but  died  en  route. 

lit.  L.  Duchesne,  L’église  au  VI‘  siècle  (Paris  1925)  156— 
218.  C.  Every,  “Was  Vigilius  a  Victim  or  an  Ally  of  Justin- 
ian?”  Heythrop  Journal  20  (1979)  257—66.  P.  Hìldebrand, 
“Die  Absetzung  des  Papstes  Silverius  (537),”  Histjb  42  (1922) 
213-49.  -A.K. 

VIGLA  ({3íyka,  from  Lat.  yigilia,  “watch”).  In 
Rome  the  term  designated  night  guards,  but  from 
the  4th  C.  onward  yigiliae  were  guards  of  all  kinds 
in  the  army  (R.  Grosse,  Römische  Militärgeschichte 
von  Gallienus  bis  zum  Beginn  der  byzantinischen  The- 
menverfassung  [Berlin  1920]  225).  Theophanes 
(Theoph.  307.26)  speaks  even  of  the  vigla  (senti- 
nels?)  of  the  Persian  king  Chosroes  II.  From  the 
8th  C.  onward,  the  term  referred  to  the  contin- 
gent  of  paramilitary  troops  assigned  to  protect 
the  imperial  palace.  The  word  was  used— inter- 
changeably  with  arithmos  in  some  taktika  (Bury, 
Adm.  System  60— 62)— primarily  in  connection  with 
the  official  called  droungarios  tes  viglas. 

-A.K. 

VIKINGS  first  came  into  contact  with  Byz.  in  the 
mid-gth  C.,  initially  as  armed  traders  or  plunder- 
ers,  later  principally  as  mercenaries.  Three  main 
groups  are  mentioned  in  Byz.  sources:  the  Rhos 
(Rus’),  the  Varangians,  and  the  Roulpingoi  (Rus- 
sian  üolbjagi),  most  likely  from  Old  Norse  Kylfin- 
gar,  which  probably  derives  from  kylfa,  a  staff  or 
club.  Rylfingaland  in  some  Icelandic  sources  de- 
notes  Rus’  (E.  Mel’nikova,  Drevneskandinavskie  geo- 


graficeskie  socinenija  [Moscow  1986]  131—38,  209— 
10).  References  to  the  latter  two  groups  only  begin 
in  the  ìith  C.  and  in  the  second  half  of  the 
century  they  are  named  in  chrysobulls  (e.g.,  those 
of  Michael  VII  [March  1075]  and  Nikephoros  III 
[May  1079])  as  foreign  units  in  the  Byz.  army. 
The  distinction  between  the  three  terms  is  not 
always  clear.  It  may  be  that  Varangian  and  Koul- 
pingoi  came  to  denote  specifically  the  army  units, 
after  the  term  Rhos  had  become  ambiguous 
through  association  with  the  increasingly  Slavi- 
cized  rulers  of  Rhosia.  The  Varjagi  and  Rolbjagi 
of  Rus’  texts  exactly  correspond  to  them  (A.  So- 
bolevskij,  VizVrem  1  [1894]  46of).  Viking  tales  of 
Byz.  survive  in  sagas. 

lit.  A.  Stender-Petersen,  Varangica  (Aarhus  1953)  89— 
113.  H.R.  Ellis  Davidson,  The  Viking  Road  to  Byzantium 
(London  1976).  -S.C.F. 


VILLA,  term  designating  a  luxurious  urban  or 
rural  mansion  in  the  Roman  Empire.  Villas  usu- 
ally  possessed  an  atrium,  external  portico,  some- 
times  cisterns,  swimming  pools  (if  the  villa  was 
constructed  near  the  seashore),  and  elements  of 
fortification  (esp.  in  remote  provinces);  floor  mo- 
saics  and  baths  are  their  most  conspicuous  re- 
mains.  Late  Roman  villas  are  known  in  Antioch, 
Ephesus,  Italy,  and  Sicily  (e.g.,  Piazza  Armerina), 
Africa,  Gallia,  and  the  Danubian  provinces  (Pan- 
nonia,  Raetia,  etc.).  S.P.  Ellis  (AJA  92  [1988]  565- 
76)  attributed  the  increasing  elaboration  of  such 
structures  in  the  4th  to  mid-6th  C.  to  the  concen- 
tration  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  Roman  aristo- 
crats  and  the  growing  practice  of  conducting  busi- 
ness  from  the  home. 

The  term  villa  was  also  applied  to  the  entire 
estate.  E.  Stajerman  (Schtajerman,  infra)  con- 
trasts  the  villa  based  on  slave  labor  with  the  lati- 
fundium  that  exploited  the  work  of  coloni;  she 
views  the  replacement  of  the  old,  slave-oriented 
villa — by  necessity  modest  in  size — with  great  es- 
tates  with  prefeudal  type  of  labor  organization  as 
one  of  the  features  of  the  crisis  that  befell  the 
Roman  Empire  in  the  3rd  C.  and  finally  led  to  its 
economic  decline  and  political  fall.  It  is  question- 
able,  however,  whether  this  scenario  is  appro- 
priate  to  Byz.  in  part  because  the  slave-based  villa 
was  never  comraon  in  the  Roman  east. 

lit.  A.W.  Van  Buren,  RE  2.R.  8  (1958)  2142-59.  E.M. 
Schtajerman,  Die  Knse  der  Sklmienhaiterordnung  im  Westen 
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des  Römischen  Reirhes  (Berlin  1964)  8g— 106.  E.B.  Thomas, 
Römische  Yillen  in  Pannonien  (Budapest  1964). 

-A.K.,  A.C. 

VILLAGE,  the  geographic,  economic,  and  ad- 
ministrative  entity  of  the  countryside  designated 
in  narrative  sources  by  the  classical  term  kome 
(typical  also  of  Egyptian  papyri)  and  by  the  new 
term  chorion. 

The  history  of  the  village  in  the  late  Roman 
Empire  is  not  well  known;  archaeological  evidence 
indicates  that,  from  the  4th  C.  in  northern  Syria, 
large-scale  landowning  declined  as  larger  eco- 
nomic  units  were  replaced  by  villac.e  communi- 
ties  (Tchalenko,  Villages  1:385),  and  from  the  7th 
C.  in  the  southwestern  Crimea,  village  settlements 
fiourished  (A.  Jakobson,  Rannesrednevekovye  sel’skie 
poselenija  Jugo-Zapadnoj  Tavrikì  [Leningrad  1970] 
181).  Villages  seem  to  have  been  large,  as  is  at- 
tested  by  terms  such  as  metroromia  and  komopolis. 
According  to  Laiou  ( Peasant  Society  39—42),  the 
i4th-C.  Macedonian  village  contained  an  average 
of  33  households.  The  Trealise  on  Taxation  distin- 
guished  three  kinds  of  country  sites  (ed.  Dölger, 
Beiträge  115.13—20):  chorion,  hamlet  ( agridion ),  and 
estate  (proasteion).  A  village  consisted  of  staseis; 
individually  cultivated  choraphia,  vineyards,  and 
gardens  were  located  far  from  the  rathedra  of 
the  chorion,  and  documents  mention  roads  and 
small  paths  leading  to  them  or  forming  their 
boundaries. 

A  village  could  include  streams;  hills  covered 
with  forests;  groves  of  chestnut,  walnut,  and  other 
trees;  sea  and  lake  shores.  The  clearing  of  the 
woods  and  occupation  of  virgin  lands  allowed 
some  households  to  move  to  remote  areas  of  the 
village’s  property;  first  they  formed  dependencies 
closely  connected  with  the  maternal  village,  but 
later  these  could  be  transformed  into  indepen- 
dent  agridia.  On  the  other  hand,  various  reasons 
led  to  the  desertion  of  villages.  Dependent  villages 
could  contain  estates  of  several  owners,  secular 
and  ecclesiastical,  alongside  tenements  of  free 
peasants,  soldiers,  etc.  In  theory  villages  were 
considered  under  the  control  of  a  local  urban 
center,  but  it  seems  that  in  fact  villages  were  free 
of  urban  control  from  the  7th  C.  At  least  in  the 
1 3th —  1 5th  C.,  some  villages  possessed  pyrgoi  for 
defense. 

lit.  J.  Lefort,  “F.n  Matédoine  orientale  au  Xe  siècle,”  in 
Occident  et  Onent  au  Xe  siècle  (Paris  1979)  251—72.  K.  Chvos- 
tova,  “K  voprosu  o  strukture  pozdnevizantijskogo  sel'skogo 


poselenija,”  VìzVrem  45  (1984)  3-19.  A.  Kazhdan,  “Vizan- 
tijskoe  sel’skoe  poselenie,”  VizVrem  2  (1949)  215—44.  H. 
Antoniadis-Bìbikou,  "Villages  désertés  en  Grèce,  Un  bilan 
provisoire,”  Villages  désertés  et  histoire  économique.  XI'— XVII P 
stècle  (Paris  1965)  343-417.  -M.B. 

VILLAGE  COMMUNITY  (NotPÒTTjç  toû  ^copíou), 
a  fiscal  and  legal  unit  made  up  of  landowners 
usually  living  in  a  single  village.  It  was  once 
commonly  believed  that  the  origin  of  the  Byz. 
village  community  could  be  found  in  the  impor- 
tation  of  the  alleged  Slavic  village  community  in- 
stitution,  later  called  the  mir,  into  Byz.  in  the  7th 
C.;  it  is  more  likely,  however,  that  the  Byz.  village 
community  was  an  indigenous  development  aris- 
ing  from  the  crises  in  Byz.  of  the  6th— 8th  C., 
during  which  time  the  relative  decline  of  the  ur- 
ban  centers  allowed  increased  autonomy  among 
the  villages.  The  village  community  included  pri- 
vately  owned  cultivated  lands  of  the  members, 
common  lands  ( koina  topia),  and  the  dwellings 
found  within  the  official  periorismos  (“delimitation 
of  the  boundaries”)  of  the  village  community, 
while  excluding  property  detached  from  the  peri- 
orismos,  such  as  idiostata  and  ri.asma,  even  if  lo- 
cated  within  the  “physical”  village. 

The  village  community  is  probably  best  thought 
of  as  a  corporation  (juristic  person),  a  legal 
entity  recognized  as  such  by  the  state,  that  could 
intervene  in  the  affairs  of  its  members,  administer 
and  have  chresis  of  the  properties  of  its  mem- 
bers,  make  payments,  sell  property,  and  take  part 
in  legal  suits  (e.g.,  Ivir.  1,  no.g).  The  members  of 
the  village  community  were  usually  free  peasants 
(though  it  could  indeed  include  wealthy  landown- 
ers  and  ecclesiastical  corporations)  who  had  no 
restrictions  on  alienating,  bequeathing,  or  aban- 
doning  their  lands.  They  are  commonly  desig- 
nated  by  the  words  georgos,  “farmer,”  or  chorites, 
“member  of  a  chorion.”  Frequently,  however,  the 
sources  use  vaguer,  less  specialized  terms:  ktetor, 
kyrios,  and  kleronomos,  which  emphasize  the  mem- 
bers’  full  ownership  of  their  property;  convicanus, 
consors,  synkleronomos,  synchorites,  homochoros,  and 
plesiochoros,  which  emphasize  the  close  spatial 
proximity  of  the  nftghbors;  syntelestes,  synteles, 
synlelon,  and  homokensos,  which  emphasize  their 
collective  tax  obligations,  perhaps  the  most  fun- 
damental  and  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
free  village  community  (allelengyon,  epibole). 
The  principle  of  joint  tax  liability,  which  made 
the  members  of  the  village  community  responsible 
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collectively  for  the  taxes  of  their  defaulting  fellow 
members,  lasted  at  least  until  the  i2th  C. 

The  village  community  was  the  fundamental 
unit  of  Byz.  taxation,  and,  thus,  as  ìoth-C.  legis- 
lation  shows,  the  state  was  interested  in  maintain- 
ing  its  integrity.  Nevertheless,  the  institutions  of 
hlasma  and  solemnion  wealcened  the  village  com- 
munity  by  allowing  dynatoi  to  acquire  more 
property  within  the  village  and  thereby  enervate 
the  solidarity  of  the  village  community.  Through- 
out  the  Byz.  era  it  is  possible  to  see  aspects  of  the 
village  community;  even  in  the  ìgth— i5th  C., 
villages  of  paroiroi  at  times  act  as  corporate  bod- 
ies  (e.g.,  MM  4:217—20,  6:212—14).  As  an  eco- 
nomic  and  fiscal  unit,  the  village  community  would 
often  act  collectively  in  defense  against  robbers, 
in  a  court  trial  with  a  neighboring  village  or  a 
lord,  in  building  a  bridge  or  in  a  common  feast 
(Rudakov,  Kul’tura  180).  The  village  had  its  (ir- 
regular?)  assemblies,  “rural  courts,”  and  protoge- 
rontes — elders  who  dealt  with  imperial  officials, 
primarily  tax  collectors.  Local  priests  and  monks 
of  small  monasteries  played  an  important  orga- 
nizational  role  in  the  life  of  the  village  community, 
as  teachers,  scribes-nown'Aoi,  and  leaders  of  reli- 
gious  ceremonies  that  frequently  were  connected 
with  agrarian  activity  (rain  magic,  extermination 
of  locusts,  etc.). 

lit.  Lemerle,  Agr.  Hisl.  18,  75-84,  93-108,  195-99. 
Kazhdan,  Derennja  i  gorod  21—56.  Ju.  Vin,  “Evoljucija  or- 
ganov  samoupravlenija  sel’skoj  obäciny  i  formirovanie  vot- 
cinnoj  administracii  v  pozdnej  Vizantii,”  VizVrem  43  (1982) 
201  —  18.  H.  Antoniadis-Bibicou,  A.  Guillou,  “Vizantijskaja 
i  postvizantijskaja  sel’skaja  obííina,”  VizVrem  49  (1988) 
24-39.  D-  Górecki,  “The  Slavic  Theory  in  Russian  Pre- 
RevoIutionary  Historiography  of  the  Byzantine  Farmer 
Community,”  Byiantion  56  (1986)  77-107.  -M.B. 

VILLANUS  COMMUNIS.  See  Villein. 

VILLEHARDOUIN,  GEOFFREY,  French  histo- 
rian  of  the  Latin  conquest  of  Constandnople  in 
1204;  born  near  Troyes  before  1152,  died  be- 
tween  11  Dec.  1212  and  1218.  Prominent  feudal 
officer  of  the  counts  of  Champagne  (marshal  in 
1185),  one  of  six  commissioners  entrusted  with 
negotiating  the  Fourth  Crusade’s  transport  to  the 
East  with  the  Venetians,  Villehardouin  played  a 
key  role  in  the  conquest  and  subsequent  gover- 
nance  and  defense  of  Constantinople,  where  he 
became  Marshal  of  Romania.  Circa  1208  he  began 
wridng  his  Old  French  Conquest  of  Constantinople, 


which  provides  a  detailed  account  of  events  from 
1202  to  1207  from  the  Latin  perspective  and 
sheds  light  on  the  empire’s  historical  geography, 
the  topography  and  monuments  of  Constantino- 
ple  (e.g.,  on  the  Jewish  quarter  of  Galata  [ch.159] 
and  on  a  triumphal  column  [chs.  307—08]),  cere- 
monies  (ch.207,  chs.  212—15),  booty  (ch.255),  and 
other  matters.  His  testimony  on  the  cause  of  the 
diversion  of  the  Crusade,  that  it  was  a  series  of 
accidents,  has  been  judged  not  to  be  intendonally 
misleading  (Queller,  Fourth  Crusade  10-16,  219O. 

ed.  La  conquête  de  Constantinople,  ed.  E.  Faral,  2  vols. 
(Paris  1938-39),  with  mod.  Fr.  tr.  Eng.  tr.  M.R.B.  Shaw, 
Chronicles  of  the  Crusades  (Baltimore  1963)  29-160. 

lit.  J.  Longnon,  Recherches  sur  la  vie  de  Geoffroy  de  Ville- 
hardouin  (Paris  1939).  J.  Dufournet,  Les  écrwains  de  la  IV e 
croísade.  V illehardouin  el  Clari,  2  vols.  (Paris  1973).  C.  Morris, 
“Geoffrey  de  Villehardouin  and  the  Conquest  of  Constan- 
tinople,”  History  53  (1968)  24-34.  K.  Gagova,  “Njakoi  sve- 
denija  za  istoriceskata  geografija  na  Trakija  u  Zofrua  de 
Vilarduen,”  Vekove  15  (1986)  48-53.  -M.McC. 

VILLEIN  (Lat.  uillanus),  the  term  for  a  depen- 
dent  peasant  used  in  the  territories  of  Byz.  con- 
quered  by  the  Latins.  The  Latins  considered  all 
indigenous  population,  both  rural  and  urban,  as 
villeins,  with  the  exception  of  archontes,  archonto- 
pouloi,  and  a  few  emancipated  rank-and-file  in- 
habitants.  In  Crete,  which  was  under  the  direct 
authority  of  Venice,  a  specific  category  of  villeins 
is  attested,  uìllani  Co(m)munis  (i.e.,  of  the  republic 
of  Venice),  who  probably  were  descendants  of  the 
Byz.  demosiarioi.  They  were  in  a  slightly  better 
economic  and  legal  position  and  had  a  greater 
chance  of  being  enfranchised  than  other  villeins. 
The  villeins  of  the  Commune  paid  an  annual  tax, 
villanzio,  and  were  forbidden  to  leave  the  land 
they  held;  they  could  not  be  transformed  into  the 
villeins  of  individuals,  and  the  state  could  reclaim 
all  the  fugitive  villani  Comunis.  The  institution  of 
the  villeins  of  the  Commune  offers  insight  into 
Byz.  agrarian  history  before  1204. 

lit.  D.  Jacoby,  HC  6:207-14.  F.  Thiriet,  “La  condition 
paysanne  et  les  problèmes  de  l’exploitation  rurale  en  Ro- 
manie  greco-vénitienne,”  StVen  9  (1967)  35-69,  esp.  55F 
60—63.  E.  Santschi,  La  notion  de  “feudum"  en  Crèle  vénilienne 
(Montreux  1976)  172-78.  -M.B. 

VINEYARD  ( à/j.7re\ẃv ,  also  ampeloperibolion).  To- 
gether  with  the  choraphion,  the  vineyard  was  the 
most  typical  form  of  cultivated  land  in  Byz.,  where 
bread  and  wine  constituted  the  main  alimentary 
products.  In  i4th-C.  Macedonia  the  majority  of 
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peasants  possessed  vineyards:  83.7—92  percentac- 
cording  to  N.  Kondov  ( EtBalk  9  [1973]  69),  74- 
96  percent  according  to  Laiou  ( Peasant  Society  1 74). 
The  size  of  the  vineyards  belonging  to  a  single 
household  varied  (according  to  Kondov)  between 
.5  and  22  modioi ,  but  Laiou  stresses  as  a  basic  fact 
of  peasant  life  “the  relatively  equal  distribution  of 
vineyards”  among  a  population  economically  un- 
equal  in  other  respects.  Usually  the  vines  were 
untrellised;  farmers  used  vine  props  or  trained 
the  vines  to  wrap  themselves  around  trees  in  gar- 
dens.  In  MSS  such  props  are  shown  as  simple 
forked  wooden  sticks  (A.  Bryer,  BSA  81  [1986] 
64L  71,  figs.  13,  14,  16).  The  culdvation  of  vines 
involved  arduous  work.  The  Geoponira  devoted 
five  books  (4—8)  to  vines  and  wine  production. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  yield  of  a  2 -viodios 
vineyard  furnished  a  total  of  820  liters  of  wine 
per  year  (M.  Kaplan,  Klio  68  [1986]  21  1). 

Chvostova  ( Osobennosti  131)  considers  vineyards 
as  lands  of  best  quality,  whereas  Schilbach  (Me- 
trologie  242—44)  distinguishes  three  categories  of 
vineyards  with  respect  to  their  quality.  Both  the 
price  of  and  the  rent  from  vineyards  varied  sig- 
nificantly. 

The  vineyard  acquired  an  important  role  in 
biblical  exegesis:  it  was  a  metaphor  for  the  church, 
and  neglect  of  the  vineyard  meant  the  loss  of 
paradise. 

lit.  Koukoules,  Bios  5:122—29,  280—95.  T.  Gal,  “Vine- 
yard  Cultivation  at  Emek  Harod  and  its  Vicinity  during 
the  Roman-Byzantine  Period,”  Haareti  Museum  Yearbook  20/ 
2t  (1985/6)  129-38.  N.  Kondov,  “Lozarstvoto  po  bülgar- 
skite  zemi  prez  srednovekovieto,"  Gradinarska  i  lomrska  nauka 
13  (1976)  no.  1,  103-21.  P.  Topping,  “Viticulture  in  Vene- 
tian  Crete  (XII Ph  C.),”  Pepragmena  lou  D'  dielhnous  Kretolo- 
gikou  synedriou,  vol.  2  (Athens  1981)  509—20. 

— J.W.N.,  A.K. 

VIRAN§EHIR.  See  Constantina;  Morissos. 

VIRGIN,  TYPES  OF.  See  Virgin  Mary:  Types 
of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

VIRGIN  BLACHERNITISSA  (B\axepptrtcro-a, 
B\axepptẃncrcra).  Several  different  icons  of  the 
Virgin  are  known  to  have  existed  in  the  monastery 
of  Blachernai.  There  was  a  miraculous  image 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child  there  in  the  8th  C.  (vita 
of  St.  Stephen  the  Younger,  PG  100:10766, 
1080AB);  of  the  images  housed  there  in  the  ìoth 


C.,  only  one  is  described  in  enough  detail  for  us 
to  be  able  to  visualize  it  ( Der  cer.  555.8-10):  in  the 
imperial  bath  area  near  the  chapel  of  St.  Photei- 
nos  was  a  marble  image  of  the  Virgin  from  whose 
outstretched  hands  flowed  the  hagiasma,  or  holy 
water.  An  ancient  painted  icon  of  the  Virgin  was 
uncovered  in  1030/1  during  restoration  work  in 
the  church  undertaken  by  Romanos  III  Argyros; 
it  was  apparently  the  bust  of  the  Virgin  holding 
Christ  (Skyl.  384.19-28;  cf.  E.  Trapp,  JÖB  35 
[1985]  193-95).  One  of  these  Blachernai  icons, 
was  kept  in  the  right  side  of  the  monastery  church 
covered  by  a  veil  that  miraculously  lifted  without 
human  aid  every  Friday  evening.  This  “habitual 
miracle”  is  not  mentioned  before  the  second  half 
of  the  1  ìth  C.  or  after  1204.  Another  Virgin  icon 
known  as  the  Blachernitissa  regularly  accompa- 
nied  emperors  on  military  campaigns  during  the 
1  ìth  C.  (Attal.  153.4-14). 

Coins  and  seals  of  the  1  ìth  C.  identify  an  orans 
figure  of  the  Virgin,  hands  outstretched,  as  the 
Blachernitissa  (W.  Seibt  in  Oikonomides,  Sigillog- 
raphy  50—54).  A  number  of  extant  marble  slabs 
repeat  the  type,  probably  echoing  specifically  the 
image  at  the  imperial  bath  (the  hands  have  been 
bored),  though  none  is  labeled  (Lange,  Byz.  Re- 
liefikone  43f).  Thus  it  is  very  likely  that  the  primary 
Blachernai  image,  perhaps  a  figure  in  the  apse, 
was  of  this  venerable  type:  a  Virgin  orans  without 
Christ, 

Another  popular  image  (sometimes  designated 
the  V irgin  Platytera),  an  orans  Virgin  with  the 
bust  of  Christ  Emmanuel  in  a  medallion  before 
her  chest,  has  also  been  associated  in  modern 
scholarly  literature  with  the  name  Virgin  Bla- 
chernitissa,  but  it  is  labeled  as  such  on  only  one  seal 
of  the  nth  C.  It  is  called  the  Episkepsis  on  an- 
other  seal,  and  this  name,  the  Virgin  Episkepsis, 
has  been  most  recently  adopted  to  designate  the 
image.  C.  Belting-Ihm  has  proposed  that  what 
Romanos  III  uncovered  was  an  old  icon  of  the 
V irgin  Nikopoios,  and  that  this  image  was  sub- 
sequently  merged  at  Blachernai  with  the  orans 
type  to  form  this  new  image,  the  Virgin  orans  with 
medallion  (cf.  also  W.  Seibt,  Byzantina  13  [1985] 
551—64).  To  complicate  the  issue  further,  a  late 
nth-C.  icon  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Catherine  on 
Sinai  has  an  image  of  the  Virgin  labeled  “the 
Blachernitissa”  (Soteriou,  Eihones,  pl.148)  that  de- 
picts  neither  of  the  above  types,  but  one  we  would 
ordinarily  call  a  Virgin  Eleousa. 
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lit.  C.  Belting-Ihm,  “Sub  matris  tutelis”  (Heidelberg  1976) 
50—56.  V.  Grumel,  “Le  ‘miracle  habituel’  de  Notre-Dame 
des  Blachernes  à  Constantinople,”  EO  30  (1931)  129—46. 
M.  Tatic-Djuric,  “Brata  slova:  Ka  liku  i  znacenju  Blacher- 
nitise,”  ZbLikUmet  8  (1972)  61-88.  -N.P.S. 

VIRGIN  DEXIOKRATOUSA.  See  Virgin  Hode- 

GETRIA. 

VIRGIN  ELEOUSA  (’EAfioûora).  The  epithet 
“compassionate”  was  applied  to  the  Virgin  from 
the  8th-gth  C.  onward,  and  was  also  attached 
with  rather  little  consistency  to  a  wide  variety  of 
her  images  (H.  Hallensleben,  LCl  3:1700.  It  is 
used  today  to  designate  one  specifìc  icon  type:  the 
image  of  the  tender  mother  who  bends  her  head 
to  touch  her  cheek  to  the  cheek  of  her  child. 
Christ  puts  his  arm  around  her  neck;  the  Virgin 
may  be  either  standing  or  seated.  The  image, 
which  probably  evo!ved  from  the  Virgin  Hode- 
getria,  is  known  from  the  ìoth  C.  (N.  Thierry, 
Zograf  10  [1979]  59—70),  perhaps  even  as  early  as 
the  7th  C.  (P.  Nordhagen,  Bollettino  d'Arte  47  [1962] 
351— 53).  It  was  particularly  popular  in  the  Kom- 
nenian  period,  perhaps  owing  to  the  contempo- 
rary  Passion  liturgy  celebrating  the  mother’s  love 
for  her  son,  both  as  a  child  and  at  his  death.  The 
i2th-C.  imperial  monastery  of  the  Pantorrator 
in  Constantinople  had  a  church  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Eleousa,  but  it  is  unknown  whether  its  icon 
belonged  to  the  type  we  would  call  Eleousa  and 
thus  contributed  to  the  spread  of  the  image.  The 
best-known  example  of  this  type  of  Virgin  is  the 
V IRGIN  OF  VLADIMIR. 

Images  of  this  type  may  differ  slightly  in  em- 
phasis  and  bear  a  variety  of  names  besides  Eleousa 
(Virgin  Episkepsis,  Gorgoepekoos,  Panton  Chara, 
even  Virgin  Blachernitissa).  The  Virgin  Pela- 
gonitissa,  named  after  a  famous  lost  original 
somewhere  in  Pelagonia  (Macedonia),  perhaps  of 
the  i3th  C.,  shows  the  Child  almost  from  behind, 
throwing  his  head  back  and  squirming  to  touch 
his  mother’s  cheek  with  his  hand.  A  Cypriot  var- 
iant,  the  Kykkotissa,  is  thought  to  reproduce  an 
icon  given  to  the  Kykkos  monastery  by  Alexios  I 
Komnenos.  Here  Christ  also  twists  restlessly;  he 
wears  a  short  sleeveless  chiton  (cf.  D.  Mouriki, 
DOP  41  [1987]  406),  and  the  Virgin  wears  an 
extra  veil  over  her  maphorion.  In  a  particulariy 
Cretan  variant,  the  Virgin  Kardiotissa,  Christ 
stretches  out  both  arms  to  embrace  his  mother. 


The  term  Glykophilousa  is  applied  to  the  Eleousa 
image  only  in  post-Byz.  times. 

lit.  Pallas,  Passion  und  Bestattung  167—73.  V.  Lasareff, 
“Studies  in  the  Iconography  of  the  Virgin,”  ArtB  20  (1938) 
36—42.  A.  Grabar,  “Les  images  de  la  Vierge  de  Tendresse,” 
Zograf  6  (1975)  25-30.  L.  Hadermann-Misguich,  “Pelagoni- 
tissa  et  Rardiotissa,”  Bymntion  53  (1983)  10—16.  P.  Santa 
Maria  Mannino,  “La  Vergine  ‘Kykkotissa’  in  due  icone 
laziali  del  Duecento,”  in  Roma  Anno  1300:  Atti  della  IV 
Settimana  di  Studi  di  Storia  deWArte  Medieoale  dell’Unwersità 
di  Roma  (Rome  1983)  487-92.  -N.P.S. 

VIRGIN  EPISREPSIS.  See  Virgin  Blacherni- 

TISSA. 

VIRGIN  GALARTOTROPHOUSA.  See  Virgin 
Mary:  Types  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

VIRGIN  GLYROPHILOUSA.  See  Virgin  Ele- 

OUSA. 

VIRGIN  GORGOEPEROOS.  See  Virgin  Ele- 

OUSA. 

VIRGIN  HAGIOSORITISSA  (' AytocropÍTUJcra, 
lit.  “the  Virgin  of  the  holy  Soros”),  an  icono- 
graphic  type  in  which  the  Virgin  is  depicted  nearly 
in  profile  with  both  her  hands  extended  out  from 
her  chest  in  prayer  or  entreaty,  the  very  pose  she 
assumes  in  Deesis  compositions.  Sometimes  the 
figure  of  Christ  appears  as  a  bust  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  composition,  or  he  may  occupy  a 
corresponding  panel,  as  when  the  two  figures 
adorn  the  piers  flanking  the  templon.  The  image 
probably  reflects  an  original  in  a  church  with  a 
holy  soros,  or  reliquary  chest,  probably  the  Soros 
chapel  in  the  Constantinopolitan  monastery  of 
Blachernai  rather  than  the  Church  of  the  Chal- 
roprateia.  The  image  bears  the  name  Hagiosor- 
itissa  first  on  seals  from  the  1040S  (W.  Seibt  in 
Oikonomides,  Sigillography  48-50)  and  on  coins 
from  the  1 2th  C.;  it  is  closely  related  to  the  Virgin 
Pararlesis,  except  that  the  Virgin  here  does  not 
carry  a  scroll.  Images  of  this  type  also  may  be 
labeled  the  Virgin  Paraklesis,  Kecharitomene,  or 
Episkepsis.  (For  ill.,  see  next  page.) 

lit.  S.  Der  Nersessian,  “Two  Images  of  the  Virgin  in 
the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Collection,”  DOP  14  (1960)  78—81. 
T.  Bertelè,  “La  Vergine  Aghiosoritissa  nella  numismatica 
bizantina,”  REB  16  (1958)  233^.  -N.P.á. 
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V irgin  Hagiosoritissa.  Relief  of  the  Virgin  Hagioso- 
ritissa;  marble,  mid-llth  C.  Dumbarton  Oaks,  Wash- 
ington,  D.C. 


VIRGIN  HODEGETRIA  ('OSrj-yTjTpia),  an  icon 
of  the  Virgin  known  to  have  been  housed,  at  least 
from  the  i2th  C.  onward,  in  the  Hodegon  mon- 
astery  in  Constantinople.  On  special  occasions  it 
was  taken  in  procession  to  other  parts  of  the  city: 


John  II  Romnenos  requested  that  it  be  brought 
to  the  Pantoerator  monastery  and  kept  over- 
night  near  his  tomb  on  the  days  commemorating 
his  death  or  that  of  his  wife  (P.  Gautier,  REB  32 
[1974]  81.883-83.900);  in  1187,  it  was  taken  up 
onto  the  walls  to  protect  the  city  under  siege 
(Nik.Chon.  382.57—58).  How  early  this  latter 
practice  began  remains  unclear:  in  the  Triodion 
account  of  the  7th-C.  attacks  on  the  city,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  icon  brought  onto  the  walls  at 
that  time  was  that  of  the  Virgin  Hodegetria  (PG 
92:13520),  but  loth-C.  accounts  make  only  gen- 
eral  reference  to  icons  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
(PG  92:13560).  The  icon  was  kept  in  the  Panto- 
krator  monastery  during  the  Latin  occupation, 
but  Michael  VIII  Palaiologos  entered  the  capital 
in  1261  walking  behind  it,  whereupon  it  was  re- 
turned  to  the  Hodegon.  During  the  ì^th  C.  it  was 
regularly  taken  to  the  Blachernai  palace  the 
Thursday  before  Palm  Sunday,  and  remained  there 
until  Easter  Monday.  Two  visitors  to  Constanti- 
nople  in  the  Palaiologan  period,  Clavijo  and 
Tafur,  witnessed  a  ceremony  that  took  place  at 
the  monastery  every  Tuesday,  attracting  large 
crowds.  Special  bearers  clad  in  red  in  turn  carried 
the  heavy  icon,  which  was  very  large  and  covered 
with  silver  and  jewels,  out  into  the  crowd.  The 
icon  was  cut  up  into  four  pieces  when  the  city  fell 
in  1453.  The  popular  tradition  that  the  icon  was 
painted  by  the  Evangelist  Luke  is  recorded  no 
earlier  than  the  end  of  the  1 2th  C.  (Mercati, 
CollByz  2:476,  par.4). 

ln  the  image  known  as  the  Hodegetria,  the 
Virgin  holds  the  Christ  Child  on  her  left  arm;  she 
gestures  toward  him  with  her  right  hand  while 
directing  her  gaze  either  at  the  viewer  or  off  into 
the  distance.  Christ  sits  erect  and  comfortable  in 
her  arms,  holding  a  scroll  on  his  lap,  and  blessing 
with  his  right  hand;  he.  looks  directly  out  of  the 
picture.  The  type,  which  predates  Iconoclasm, 
was  frequently  used  on  patriarchal  seals  from  the 
gth  C.;  the  term  Hodegetria  is  first  associated  with 
the  image  on  nth-C.  seals  (Laurent,  Corpus  2, 
nos.  251-52;  5.2,  no.1202).  A  variant,  referred 
to  as  the  Dexiokratousa,  has  the  Virgin  holding 
the  Child  on  her  right  arm.  Both  versions  may  be 
used  within  a  single  church  (e.g.,  in  the  mosaics 
of  Hosios  Loukas). 

The  Hodegetria  was  the  most  widely  copied  of 
all  types  of  the  Virgin.  Certain  images  attempt  to 
represent  the  actual  icon:  it  appears  in  i4th-C. 
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V irgin  Hodegetria.  Panel  of  the  Virgin  Hodegetria; 
ivory,  lOth  C.  Rijksmuseum  het  Catharijne  convent, 
Utrecht. 


illustrations  of  the  Arathistos  Hymn  (A.  Grabar, 
CahArch  25  [1976]  144-47)  and  in  images  of  the 
Triumph  of  Orthodoxy  (where  it  is  supported 
by  angel-bearers  clad  in  red).  A  miniature  in  the 
Hamilton  Psalter  may  also  represent  the  icon  itself 
(Belting,  lllum.  Buch,  fig-i)-  Many  replicas  of  the 
icon  went  on  to  perform  miracles  in  their  own 
right  and  were  given  new  epithets;  among  them 
“Psychosostria”  and  “Peribleptos.”  The  somewhat 
more  sentimental  Virgin  Eleousa  type  grew  out 
of  the  Hodegetria  image,  in  which  the  balance 
between  reserve  and  affection  was  always  strictly 
maintained. 

lit.  R.L.  Wolff,  “Footnote  to  an  Incident  of  the  Latin 
Occupation  of  Constantinople:  The  Church  and  the  Icon 
of  the  Hodegetria,”  Traditio6  (1948)  325-28.  Janin,  Églises 
CP  203—06.  A.  Grabar,  “L’Hodigitria  et  l’EIéousa,”  Zb- 
LikUmet  10  (1975)  3-14.  -N.P.S. 


VIRGINITY  (TTapdeveiá)  had  two  distinct  aspects 
in  Byz.:  the  physical  virginity  expected  of  women 
untii  their  wedding  night,  and  the  spiritual  Chris- 
tian  notion  of  complete  sexual  abstinence  exer- 
cised  by  those  who  dedicated  themselves  to  God. 
The  first  was  required  for  a  successful  marriage. 
A  husband  could  repudiate  a  nonvirgin  bride  but 
only  on  the  first  night  (e.g.,  Peira  49.5);  parents 
therefore  kept  their  daughters  closely  chap- 
eroned,  though  not  always  successfully.  The  sec- 
ond  constituted  a  marriage  impediment,  as  it 
deprived  a  husband  of  his  conjugal  rights.  Ascetic 
men  who  lived  with  virgins  or  parthenoi  syneisaktoi 
(a  practice  condemned  by  John  Chrysostom,  PG 
47:495—532)  or  couples  who  lived  as  brother  and 
sister  renounced  sexuality  altogether.  But  when 
Theophanes  the  Confessor  and  his  wife  emu- 
lated  this  commitment  to  virginity,  his  father-in- 
law  protested  angrily  at  their  failure  to  produce 
children  (Theoph.  2:15—16).  The  early  church 
maintained  an  order  of  virgins,  and  the  vow  of 
perpetual  virginity  was  common  among  female 
ascetics.  Basil  the  Great  condemned  the  dedica- 
tion  of  young  girls  to  virginity  solely  in  order  to 
favor  their  brothers’  inheritance,  but  Byz.  parents 
regularly  committed  their  sons  and  daughters  to 
lives  of  celibacy.  Saintly  children  also  fled  from 
arranged  marriages  in  order  to  preserve  their 
virginity.  For  female  martyrs  and  devout  Chris- 
tians,  the  loss  of  virginity  was  considered  a  form 
of  death. 

lit.  P.  Brown,  The  Body  and  Society:  Men,  Women  and 
Sexual  Renuncialion  in  Early  Chnstianity  (New  York  1988). 
Brock-Harvey,  Women  30L  71,  165.  Patlagean,  Structure, 
pt.VIII  (1969),  1353-69.  A.  Emmett,  “Female  Ascetics  in 
the  Greek  Papyri,”yÓB  32.2  (1982)  507-15.  -J.H. 

VIRGIN  RARDIOTISSA.  See  Virgin  Eleousa. 

VIRGIN  RECHARITOMENE.  See  Virgtn  Ha- 
GIOSORITISSA. 

VIRGIN  KYKKOTISSA.  See  Virgin  Eleousa. 

VIRGIN  KYRIOTISSA.  See  Virgin  Niropoios. 

VIRGIN  MARY,  mother  of  Jesus  Christ,  aeipar- 
thenos  and  Theotoros  in  Greek  terminology.  The 
Gospels  give  little  historical  data  concerning  Mary 
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other  than  her  betrothal  to  Joseph,  the  birth  of 
Jesus,  and  her  presence  in  Bethlehem,  Nazareth, 
Jerusalem,  at  the  miracle  of  Cana,  and  at  her 
son’s  execution,  when  she  stood  beneath  the  cross 
and  Jesus  recommended  her  to  his  “beloved  dis- 
ciple.”  Matthew  relates  that  Joseph,  Mary,  and  the 
infant  Jesus  fled  to  Egypt  from  the  persecutions 
of  King  Herod,  while  Luke  dwells  on  the  themes 
of  Annunciation  and  Visitation,  John  mentions 
her  presence  at  the  marriage  at  Cana  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross,  and  the  Acts  mention  that  she 
prayed  with  the  Apostles.  The  scarcity  of  bio- 
graphical  detail  in  the  New  Testament  was  sup- 
plemented  by  the  apocrypha,  esp.  the  Proto- 
evangelion  of  James,  which  depicts  Mary  as  the 
daughter  of  Ioakeim  of  Nazareth  and  Anna  of 
Bethlehem,  who  presented  her  to  the  Temple  for 
upbringing  and,  at  the  age  of  14,  married  her  to 
Joseph.  After  Christ’s  Ascension  she  lived  quietly 
in  Nazareth,  died  with  many  miraculous  signs, 
and  was  taken  up  into  heaven  (see  Dormition). 
Her  life  was  also  described  in  vitae  by  Maximos 
the  Confessor,  Epiphanios  the  Monk,  Symeon 
Metaphrastes,  and  other  authors,  and  in  a  num- 
ber  of  homilies. 

Theological  Perspectiyes.  The  focal  point 
of  Mary’s  history  was  the  conception  and  birth  of 
Christ,  presaged  by  the  Annunciation.  The  Cap- 
padocian  fathers  emphasized  not  only  the  virginal 
birth  of  Christ  but  also  Mary’s  perpetual  virginity; 
Basil  the  Great  (PG  31:14686),  while  refuting 
Eunomios,  stated  that,  although  only  Mary’s  vir- 
ginity  at  the  time  of  the  conception  of  Jesus  is  a 
binding  dogma,  he  joined  those  philochristoi  who 
believed  that  the  Theotokos  had  never  ceased  to 
be  a  virgin.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  saw  Mary’s  virgin- 
ity  as  the  basis  for  God’s  becoming  the  Father  of 
all  mankind  (PG  75:10086).  Accordingly,  church 
fathers  considered  the  “brothers  of  Jesus”  men- 
tioned  in  the  New  Testament  as  Joseph’s  children 
from  a  first  marriage.  Jerome  explained  the  usage 
of  the  term  adelphoil adelphai  (brothers  and  sisters) 
of  Jesus  in  Gospels  as  meaning  “cousins”  and 
connected  “the  carpenter,  the  son  of  Mary,  the 
brother  of  James  and  Joseph”  (Mk  6:3)  with  a 
different  Mary. 

The  problem  of  Mary’s  role  in  the  process  of 
salvation  was  hotly  discussed  in  the  5th  C. — was 
she  only  a  vessel  (a  “channel”)  in  which  the  Logos 
dwelled  temporarily  or  was  her  action  indispens- 


able  in  the  process  of  incarnation?  Orthodox 
doctrine,  as  formulated  by  John  of  Damascus 
(Exp.fi.dei  56.27—28,  ed.  Kotter,  Schriften  2:134), 
stressed  the  active  role  of  Mary:  Christ  was  born 
not  through  the  woman  but  of  the  woman;  from 
her  he  received  his  human  nature,  as  he  received 
his  divine  nature  from  the  Father. 

Mary’s  cult  reflected  social  expectations  of  the 
poor  and  humble  (J.  Vogt,  VigChr  23  [1969]  241  — 
63),  esp.  of  women.  Many  churches  were  dedi- 
cated  to  the  Virgin,  and  several  festival  days  were 
celebrated  in  her  honor:  the  feast  of  the  Annun- 
ciation  on  25  Mar.  instituted  in  the  6th  C.,  and 
the  feast  of  the  Dormition  on  15  Aug.,  established 
by  Emp.  Maurice.  Liturgical  hymns,  esp.  the  Aka- 
thistos  Hymn,  celebrate  Mary’s  virginity. 

Some  attempts  to  discourage  her  veneration 
took  place  under  Leo  III  and  Constantine  V,  the 
latter  reportedly  comparing  Mary  to  an  empty 
purse  from  which  gold  coins  had  been  taken. 
Nevertheless  her  veneration  remained  strong:  she 
was  the  mediator  between  suffering  mankind  and 
Christ  (see  Deesis)  and  esp.  the  protectress  of 
Constantinople,  the  new  Jerusalem,  and,  hence, 
the  empire  (cf.  E.  Fenster,  Laudes  Constantinopoli- 
tanae  [ Munich  1968]  100—04). 

Old  Testament  prefigurations  of  Mary  in- 
cluded  the  burning  bush  that  was  not  consumed 
(e.g.,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  PG  46: 1 136BC),  the  lad- 
der  reaching  to  heaven,  the  star  of  the  house  of 
Jacob,  the  closed  door  of  the  restored  temple,  the 
fleece  of  Gideon  soaked  with  dew  from  heaven, 
and  the  stone  quarried  from  the  mountain  with- 
out  human  hands  (e.g.,  Proklos  of  Constantino- 
ple,  PG  65:68oC— 681B).  As  Christ  abolished  the 
sin  of  Adam,  Mary  was  “the  new  Eve”;  she  was 
also  contrasted  to  the  pagan  Athena  as  the  truly 
powerful  supporter  of  Byz. 

lit.  Theotokos:  A  Theological  Encyclopedia,  ed.  M.  O'Car- 
roll  (Wilmington,  Del.,  1982).  H.  du  Manoir,  Maria,  vol.  1 
(Paris  1949).  E.  Testa,  Marui  Terra  Vergine  (Jerusalem  1984). 
L.  Heiser,  Maria  in  der  Chrislusverkündigung  des  orthodoxen 
Hirchenjahres  (Trier  1981).  BHC  1046-1  i6id.  -G.P. 

Representation  in  Art.  Narratives  of  the 
\flrgin’s  life  focus  either  on  her  conception  and 
childhood,  narrated  in  the  so-called  Protoevan- 
gelion  of  James,  or  on  her  Dormition.  Imagery 
drawn  from  the  Protoevangelion  emerges  in  the 
5th  C.  and  abounds  in  the  6th,  albeit  in  cycles  of 
Christ’s  Infancy  rather  than  those  of  Mary.  The 
earliest  surviving  Virgin  cycle  (at  Kizil  Çukur, 
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Cappadocia,  869-70?)  must  reflect  earlier  models, 
but  evidence  of  a  systematic  Marian  imagery  ap- 
pears  only  in  the  ìoth-i  ìth  C.  The  events  of  her 
life  celebrated  as  church  feasts  acquire  standard 
compositions — the  conception,  the  Birth  of  the 
V irgin,  and  her  Presentation  in  the  Temple 
(all  found  already  in  the  Menologion  of  Basil 
II),  and  the  Dormition.  A  codified  narrative  cycle 
based  on  the  Protoevangelion  appears  in  side- 
chapels  of  churches  (e.g.,  Hagia  Sophia  in  Kiev). 
The  late  nth-i2th  C.  saw  the  expansion  of  this 
cycle  (e.g.,  in  the  exceptional,  63-scene  illumina- 
tion  of  the  homilies  of  James  of  Kokkinobaphos) 
and  its  transfer  into  the  naos  of  churches  dedi- 
cated  to  the  Virgin,  traceable  from  Dafhni  (five 
scenes  in  the  narthex  complement  two  in  the  naos) 
through  Lagoudera,  where  Marian  feasts  domi- 
nate  the  naos.  These  developments  unite  in  the 
long  Palaiologan  cycles  adorning  the  naves  of 
churches  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  In  Palaiologan 
painting,  too,  the  Dormition  is  incorporated  into 
an  extensive  cycle  narrating  Mary’s  death  and 
burial. 

lit.  X.  Jacob,  “La  vie  de  Marie  ìruerprétée  par  les 
ardstes  des  églises  rupestres  de  Cappadoce,”  Cahiers  de  l'art 
médiéval 6.1  (1971-73)  15-30-  Underwood,  Karìye  Djami 
4:161-94.  -A.W.C. 

Types  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Most  Byz.  im- 
ages  of  the  Virgin  stress  her  role  in  Christ’s  In- 
carnadon  and  show  her  as  the  Theotokos,  holding 
her  young  child  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  “types” 
differ  mainly  in  the  way  in  which  these  two  figures 
are  shown  responding  to  each  other,  whether  it 
is  with  grave  respect,  mutual  tenderness,  playful- 
ness  or  foreboding,  or  with  the  Virgin  nursing 
the  Child  in  her  guise  of  Galaktotrophousa  (A. 
Cutler,  JÖB  37  [1987]  335-50).  In  some  images 
of  the  Virgin,  Christ’s  independence  of  his  human 
mother  is  made  explicit  by  showing  him  enclosed 
in  a  medallion  set  before  her  chest,  a  medallion 
that  in  some  cases  she  neither  holds  nor  even 
touches  with  her  hands.  If  the  Virgin  is  repre- 
sented  alone,  without  her  child,  it  is  usually  in  the 
role  of  intercessor  with  her  risen  son,  now  the 
judge  of  mankind  (e.g.,  Virgin  Paraklesis). 

Emp.  Leo  VI  was  the  first  to  put  the  image  of 
the  Virgin  on  a  coin.  Both  seals  and  coins,  on 
which  the  images  are  frequently  labeled,  can  serve 
as  a  guide  for  reconstructing  the  appearance  and 
early  history  of  the  various  types  of  the  Virgin 


(W.  Seibt  in  Oikonomides,  Sigillography  35-56), 
but  the  task  is  not  simple.  Though  the  various 
iconographic  types  of  the  Virgin  can  be  quite 
easily  grouped  and  distinguished  one  from  an- 
other,  we  find  considerable  discrepancy  between 
the  type  depicted  and  the  Byz.  name  attached  to 
it:  even  identical  images  may  be  accompanied  by 
quite  different  epithets  or  designations.  This  is 
because  the  designations  are  not  in  fact  icono- 
graphic  in  character.  They  are  either  names  of 
sanctuaries,  or  poetic  epithets  that  aim  at  convey- 
ing  some  important  quality  in  the  Virgin. 

An  icon  of  the  Virgin  was  presumed  to  be  at 
once  an  image  of  the  Virgin  herself  and  the  rep- 
lica  of  some  famous  icon  original,  one  that  was 
either  extremely  venerable — of  some  it  was  even 
claimed  that  they  had  been  painted  by  St.  Luke — 
or  esp.  miraculous.  Each  replica  could  thus  share 
in  the  miraculous  powers  both  of  the  Virgin  her- 
self  and  of  the  specific  icon  it  reproduced.  An 
icon  of  the  Virgin  will  thus  often  bear  the  name 
of  the  sanctuary  where  the  famous  original  was 
housed  (e.g.,  the  Virgin  Hodegetria  from  the 
Hodegon  monastery,  or  the  Virgin  Hagiosori- 
tissa). 

Difficulties  arise  when  the  sanctuary  has  more 
than  one  important  icon:  replicas  of  both,  even  if 
they  are  quite  different  in  appearance,  may  both 
bear  the  name  of  that  sanctuary  (e.g.,  Virgin 
Blachernitissa).  Furthermore,  a  replica  of  a  fa- 
mous  icon  in  one  sanctuary  made  for  a  different 
sanctuary  may  take  on  the  name  of  its  new  home 
without  any  alteration  in  the  image. 

Many  epithets  of  the  Virgin  found  on  Byz.  icons 
do  not  refer  to  famous  originals  but  rather  to 
special  aspects  of  the  Virgin’s  nature.  These  “qual- 
itative”  epithets,  most  of  which  derive  from  met- 
aphors  used  for  the  Virgin  in  liturgical  poetry, 
may  accompany  an  image  expressing  their  mean- 
ing  (e.g.,  Virgin  Eleousa,  Virgin  Platytera), 
but  they  are  also  quite  freely  applied  to  a  variety 
of  different  iconographic  types  (e.g.,  Virgin  Epi- 
skepsis).  As  both  image  and  epithet  have  their 
own  independent  history  and  particular  reso- 
nance,  the  interplay  of  the  two,  while  confusing 
to  the  modern  scholar,  does  serve  to  enrich  the 
meaning  of  the  icon. 

How  and  why  later  variants  of  well-known  types 
were  introduced  and  established  is  a  problem  that 
has  received  relatively  little  scholarly  attention. 
Some  variants  may  result  from  the  increased  viv- 
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idness  of  the  liturgical  poetry,  esp.  the  Passion 
celebrations  (e.g.,  Virgin  of  the  Passion),  some 
from  attempts  to  bring  certain  traditional  images 
closer  to  the  poetic  epithets  that  accompany  them 
or  to  appropriate  the  special  qualities  of  one  type 
for  another.  When  it  comes  to  determining  by 
what  process  the  new  types  became  established, 
the  role  of  the  individual  artist  must  be  taken  into 
account,  as  well  as  the  history  of  the  actual  icon 
and  of  the  sanctuary  for  which  it  was  made.  The 
fame  of  newer  icons  depended  not  on  their  beauty 
but  on  the  miracles  they  could  produce:  their 
fortune  and  the  popularity  of  the  new  type  was 
intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  sanctuaries 
that  housed  them. 

lit.  N.P.  Kondakov,  íkonografija  Bogomateri,  2  vols.  (St. 
Petersburg  1914—15).  H.  Hallensleben,  H.  Skrobucha,  LCl 
3:161-281.  V.  Lasareff,  “Studies  in  the  Iconography  of 
the  Virgin,”  ArtB  20  (1938)  26—65.  M.  Vloberg,  “Les  types 
iconographiques  de  Ia  mère  de  Dieu  dans  l’art  byzantin,” 
in  Maria,  ed.  H.  du  Manoir,  vol.  2  (Paris  1952)  403—43.  G. 
Babic,  “Epiteti  Bogorodice  koju  dete  grli,”  ZbLikUmet  21 
(1985)  261-75.  I.  Tognazzi  Zervou,  “L’iconografia  e  la  ‘vita’ 
delle  miracolose  icone  della  Theotokos  Brefokratoussa: 
Blachernitissa  e  Odighitria,”  BollBadGr  40  (1986)  215-87. 

-N.P.S. 


VIRGIN  MARY,  DEATH  OF.  See  Dormition. 

VIRGIN  NIROPOIOS  (Ninottoióç,  lit.  “the  Vic- 
tory-maker”).  The  type,  the  frontal  bust  of  the 
Virgin  holding  directly  before  her  a  medallion 
containing  an  equally  frontal  hgure  of  Christ, 
appears  as  early  as  the  7th  C.  on  icons  (Weitz- 
mann,  Sinai  Icons,  110. B28),  though  it  acquires  the 
label  Nikopoios  only  in  the  1  ìth  C.  (Laurent,  Cor- 
pus  2,  no.goo).  The  venerable  icon  discovered  in 
the  Blachernai  church  by  Rornanos  III  in  1030/1 
may  have  been  of  this  type  (see  Virgin  Blacher- 
nitissa);  at  any  rate  Romanos  put  this  image  on 
his  seals,  and  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Nikopoios 
is  known  to  have  been  in  the  Blachernai  palace  in 
the  i4th  C.  (pseudo-Kod.  227.13-15;  228.1).  The 
Komnenian  icon  in  San  Marco  in  Venice,  which 
tradition  claims  to  be  the  original  Nikopoios,  dif- 
fers  in  that  Christ  is  not  enclosed  in  a  medallion 
and  the  icon  is  not  inscribed.  The  icon  type  with- 
out  the  medallion  was  sometimes  called  the  Kyri- 
otissa  (S.  Kalopissi-Verti,  Die  Kirche  der  Hagia  Triada 
bei  Rranidi  [Munich  1975]  213—16),  perhaps  after 
an  image  of  this  kind  housed  in  the  monastery 


“ta  Kyrou”  in  Constantinople;  at  the  monastery 
of  St.  Catherine  on  Mt.  Sinai  this  latter  type  be- 
came  known  as  the  Virgin  tes  Batou. 

lit.  A.  Rizzi,  “Un’icona  costantinopolitana  del  XII  se- 
colo  a  Venezia:  La  Madonna  Nikopeia,”  Thesaurismata  17 
(1980)  290-306.  W.  Seibt,  “Der  Bildtypus  der  Theotokos 
Nikopoios,”  Byiantina  13  (1985)  551-64.  R.L.  Wolff,  “Foot- 
note  to  an  Incident  of  the  Latin  Occupation  of  Constanti- 
nople:  The  Church  and  the  Icon  of  the  Hodegetria,”  Tra- 
ditio  6  (1948)  326,  n.41.  M.  Tatic-Djuric,  “L’icône  de 
Ryriotissa,”  15  CEB,  vol.  2.2  (Athens  1976)  759-86. 

-N.P.S. 

VIRGIN  OF  THE  PASSION  (roû  náeouç),  the 
conventional  term  for  a  late  variant  of  the  Virgin 
Hodegetria  type,  in  which  the  Christ  Child, 
clasping  his  mother’s  hand,  turns  his  head  away 
from  her  to  confront  the  bust  of  the  archangel 
Gabriel  holding  the  cross.  The  inscription  that 
sometimes  accompanies  the  hgures  stresses  the 
theme  of  Gabriel’s  “second  Annunciation,”  that 
of  the  coming  Passion  of  Christ.  The  type,  which 
is  also  known  as  the  Virgin  Amolyntos  (“Immac- 
ulate”),  was  esp.  favored  on  Crete  in  the  i5th  C. 
(esp.  by  the  painter  Andreas  Ritsos),  where  the 
figure  of  St.  Michael  was  added  carrying  the  other 
symbols  of  the  Passion,  the  lance  and  the  sponge. 
The  image  itself  first  appears  in  a  fresco  at  La- 
goudera  (a.i  192),  where,  however,  the  Virgin  is 
called  the  Arakiotissa,  following  the  dedication  of 
the  church,  as  well  as  Kecharitomene;  Christ  lies 
horizontally  in  her  arms,  a  pose  that  may  be  a 
conscious  reference  to  the  image  of  Christ  Ana- 
peson. 

lit.  Pallas,  Passion  und  Bestattung  173-80.  -N.P.S. 

VIRGIN  OF  THE  SOURCE.  See  Pege. 

VIRGIN  OF  VLADIMIR,  a  processional  icon  of 
the  V irgin  Eleousa  brought  to  Kiev  in  the  i2th 
C.  and  famous  since  then  as  a  palladium  of  the 
Russian  church  and  state.  Now  in  the  Tretyakov 
Gallery,  Moscow,  it  is  a  bilateral  icon;  on  the 
obverse  the  Virgin  is  depicted  with  her  cheek 
against  that  of  her  child,  who  embraces  her  neck 
as  she  gazes  at  the  viewer.  Only  the  faces  are 
original;  they  belong  to  the  early  i2th  C.  The 
reverse  has  a  i5th-C.  painting  or  repainting  of  an 
altar  with  cross  and  instruments  of  the  Passion. 
The  Povest’  vremennych  let  relates  that  the  icon 
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was  brought  from  Constantinople  in  1131/2  (to 
be,  according  to  Onasch,  a  counterpart  in  Rus’  to 
the  Constantinopolitan  Eleousa  icon  venerated  by 
the  ruling  Romnenian  dynasty),  and  that  Andrej 
of  Bogoljubovo  took  it  when  he  transferred  his 
power  to  Suzdal  (1 155),  installing  it  in  a  superb 
cover  in  the  new  Dormition  Cathedral  in  Vladimir 
after  benefiting  from  its  miracles.  It  was  taken 
temporarily  in  1395  and  finally  in  1480  to  the 
Dormition  Cathedral  in  Moscow,  where  it  pre- 
served  the  city  from  Tatar  invasions  on  this  and 
two  subsequent  occasions,  commemorated  in  its 
three  feasts  (26  Aug.,  21  May,  23  June). 

lit.  A.I.  Anisimov,  Our  Lady  ofVladimir,  tr.  N.G.  Yasch- 
will,  T.N,  Rodzianko  (Prague  1928).  M.  Alpatov,  V.  Las- 
areff,  “Ein  byzantinisches  Tafelwerk  aus  der  Romnenen- 
epoch e,"  Jahrbuch  der  preussuchen  Hunstsammlungen  46  (1925) 

1 40-55.  K.  Onasch,  “Die  Ikone  der  Gottesmutter  von  Vla- 
dimir,”  OstkSt  5  (1956)  56-64.  V.I.  Antonova,  “K  voprosu 
o  pervonacal’noj  kompozicii  ikony  Vladimirskoj  Bogoma- 
teri,”  VizVrem  18  (1961)  198-205.  -A.W.C. 


VIRGIN  PARARLESIS  (napáícATjcrtç),  the  Vir- 
gin  Intercessor.  This  type  shows  the  Virgin  almost 
in  profile  holding  a  scroll  on  which  are  inscribed 
the  words  of  a  dialogue  with  Chríst  in  which  she 
pleads  for  mankind  (the  customary  text  is  pre- 
served  in  the  Hermeneia  of  Dionysios  of  Fourna, 
ed.  A.  Papadopoulos-Rerameus  [St.  Petersburg 
1909]  280).  Christ’s  image  is  often  included  in  the 
upper  corner.  Although  the  epithet  paraklesis  is 
not  found  attached  to  the  image  before  the  i4th 
C.,  the  image  itself  occurs  several  centuries  earlier 
(mosaic  on  a  pier  of  the  bema  in  St.  Demetrios, 
Thessalonike,  gth  C.?);  a  i2th-C.  icon  of  the  Vir- 
gin  in  Spoleto  reproduces  the  type,  which  is  closely 
related  to  that  of  the  Virgin  Hagiosoritissa.  It 
occurs  frequently  on  Cyprus,  where  a  correspond- 
ing  figure  of  Christ  may  be  painted  on  the  op- 
posite  pier  of  the  templon,  and  a  nearby  figure 
of  John  the  Baptist  may  complete  a  sort  of  Deesis 
as,  for  example,  at  Moutoullas  (D.  Mouriki  in  Byz. 
und  der  Westen  189-91).  A  ìgth-C.  icon  at  the 
monastery  of  St.  Catherine  on  Mt.  Sinai  shows 
the  Virgin  Paraklesis  in  a  true  Deesis  composition 
(Soteriou,  Eihones,  pl.170).  ' 

An  icon  of  this  type  accompanied  the  body  of 
Stefan  Nemanja,  according  to  the  illustration  of 
the  translation  of  his  remains  in  the  narthex  chapel 
of  Sopoóani.  Images  of  the  Virgin  Paraklesis  are 
sometimes  labeled  the  Virgin  Eleousa. 


lit.  S.  Der  Nersessian,  “Two  Images  of  the  Virgin  in 
the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Collection,”  DOP  14  (1960)  81-86. 

-N.P.S. 

VIRGIN  PELAGONITISSA.  See  Virgin  Ele- 

OUSA. 

VIRGIN  PERIBLEPTOS.  See  Virgin  Hodege- 
tria;  Peribleptos  Monastery. 

VIRGIN  PLATYTERA  (UkarvTépa),  the  Virgin 
“wider  (than  the  heavens),”  an  epithet  of  the  Vir- 
gin  derived  from  the  liturgy  of  St.  Basil,  and  often 
inscribed  on  her  images,  esp.  those  in  apse  com- 
positions  (Ihm,  Apsismalerei  64).  Though  not  a 
consistent  type  of  the  Virgin,  it  is  most  often 
associated  with  the  second  type  of  the  Virgin 
Blachernitissa:  a  Virgin  orans  whose  arms  spread 
out  to  fill  the  conch,  while  Christ  appears  in  a 
medallion  on  her  chest. 

lit.  A.  Weis,  Die  Madonna  Platytera  (Rönigstein  1985) 
20-44.  -N.P.S. 

VIRGIN  PSYCHOSOSTRI A.  See  Virgin  Hode- 

getria. 

VIRGIN  TES  BATOU  (tt)ç  Bótou),  the  Virgin  of 
the  (Burning)  Bush.  The  Bush  that  burned  but 
was  not  consumed  (Ex  3:2-5)  became  a  metaphor 
for  the  Virgin  and  was  understood  as  a  prefigur- 
ation  of  her.  The  epithet  was  applied  from  the 
1 3th  C.  onward  to  a  particular  image  of  the  Virgin 
associated  with  the  monastery  of  St.  Catherine 
on  Mt.  Sinai,  the  alleged  site  of  the  Burning 
Bush.  The  Virgin,  shown  standing,  is  holding  the 
seated  frontal  Christ  Emmanuel  directly  before 
her  chest;  the  Child  gives  a  blessing,  and  holds  a 
roll  (Soteriou,  Eikones,  pl.155).  The  image  itself  is 
not  new:  it  is  essentially  that  of  the  Virgin  Kyri- 
otissa  (see  Virgin  Niropoios).  But  it  does  appear 
esp.  frequently  on  Sinai  icons  after  the  i2th  C., 
and  on  works  in  which  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  is 
often  flanked  by  pairs  of  saints  of  particular  sig- 
nificance  to  Sinai. 

An  image  of  the  Virgin,  though  a  different  one, 
was  also  incorporated  into  compositions  of  Moses 
and  the  Burning  Bush.  In  a  version  of  the  Virgin 
Blachernitissa  type,  she  appears  orans  within  the 
Bush,  with  the  medallion  of  Christ  Emmanuel, 
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previously  represented  alone  inside  the  Bush,  vis- 
ible  before  her  chest. 

lit.  D.  Mourild,  “Four  Thirteenth-Century  Sinai  Icons 
by  the  Painter  Peter,”  in  Studenica  i  vizantijska  umetnost  uko 
1200,  ed.  V.  Korac  (Belgrade  1988)  33 tf,  337Í.  K.  Weitz- 
mann,  “Loca  Sancta  and  the  Representational  Arts  of  Pai- 
estine,”  DOP  38  (1974)  53L  -N.P.S. 

VIRGIN  ZOODOCHOS  PEGE.  See  Pece. 

VIRTUE  ( àperri ),  a  concept  that  was  well  devel- 
oped  ìn  antiquity,  esp.  by  Plato  and  the  Stoics. 
The  signihcance  of  the  quartet  of  four  cardinal 
virtues — courage  (andreia),  righteousness  (dìkaio- 
syne),  prudence  in  the  sense  of  moderation  (so- 
phrosyne),  and  prudence  as  good  sense  (phronesis) — 
was  emphasized  by  ancient  moralists  and  devel- 
oped  by  Menander  Rhetor.  This  quartet  re- 
mained  the  foundation  of  the  lists  of  virtues  in 
Byz.  Mirrors  of  Princes,  but  to  the  four  cardinal 
virtues  were  added  other  qualities,  such  as  gen- 
erosity,  wisdom  (sophia),  gentleness  (praotes), 
philanthropy,  and  piety.  By  the  second  half  of 
the  1  ìth  C.,  nobility  of  lineage  and  military  prow- 
ess  were  also  considered  secular  virtues  (Kazhdan- 
Franldin,  Studies  24—32). 

The  church  fathers’  teaching  on  virtue  is  based 
on  the  interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture.  They 
developed  both  the  general  idea  of  virtue  and  the 
categorization  of  individual  virtues.  Christian  ex- 
egetes  understood  the  virtues  of  human  behavior 
as  gifts  of  God  that  should  lead  us  back  to  him 
and  that  are  therefore  connected  with  the  three 
theological  virtues  (faith,  hope,  and  love  [agape]) 
as  their  presupposition.  Virtue  was  engendered 
by  the  soul,  not  of  its  own  power  but  in  its  capacity 
as  the  bride  of  Christ;  it  presupposed  intelligence 
and  free  will. 

Monastic-ascetic  ethics,  even  though  it  pre- 
served  some  elements  of  the  ancient  system,  or  at 
least  its  terminology,  in  fact  diverged  from  clas- 
sical  principles:  the  role  of  reason  in  the  system 
of  virtues  decreased  while  experience  as  the  source 
of  virtue  was  emphasized;  the  classical  magnan- 
imity  (or  megalopsychia)  (G.  Downey,  TAPA  76 
[  1 945]  279-86)  was  replaced  by  humility  (tapeino- 
tes).  John  of  Damascus  (PG  95:85^  drew  up  a  list 
of  virtues  that  included  the  ancient  cardinal  vir- 
tues,  three  theological  virtues,  and  others — prayer, 
humility,  mildness,  tolerance,  clemency,  and  23 


more.  Michael  Psellos  (De  ommfaria  doctrina,  pars. 
66— 8i)  defined  and  classified  the  virtues,  esp.  the 
cardinal  virtues,  following  the  tradition  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  without  evaluating  or  combining 
the  different  independent  lists.  Hagiography  pre- 
sents  virtues  (esp.  faith,  hope,  and  love)  in  action; 
even  though  acts  of  martyrs  readily  exaggerated 
the  saintly  virtues,  a  cautious  and  negative  attitude 
toward  excessive  deeds  of  virtue  is  sometimes 
seen,  esp.  in  the  vitae  of  the  i2th  C.  Personifi- 
cations  of  both  imperial  and  monastic  virtues, 
usually  female  and  dressed  in  nonclassical  garb, 
were  depicted  in  Byz.  art. 

lit.  G.W.  Forell,  History  of  Christian  Elhics,  vol.  1  (Mín- 
neapolis  1979).  E.  Osborn,  Ethical  Pattems  in  Early  Christian 
Thought  (Cambridge  1976).  T.  Imamichi,  “Die  Notizen  von 
der  Metamorphose  der  klassischen  Ethik  bei  den  griech- 
ischen  Kirchenvätern,”  StP  5  (1962)  499-507.  A.  Ioan- 
nides,  “Ho  horos  arete  kai  he  ennoia  autou  eis  ten  Hagian 
Graphen  kai  tous  pateras  tes  ekklesias ,"  Kleronomia  15  (1983) 
5-70.  -G.P. 

VISIGOTHS  (OÌHTÍyordoi),  a  polyethnic  people 
within  the  union  of  the  Goths.  The  initial  entry 
of  the  Visigoths  into  the  Roman  Empire  resulted 
in  the  Battle  of  Adrianople  (378),  at  which  Valens 
was  killed.  The  Visigoths  subsequently  ravaged 
Thrace  and  threatened  Constantinople  until  382, 
when  Theodosios  I  settled  them  as  foederati  in 
Thrace.  In  395  the  Visigoths,  now  under  Alaric, 
rebelled  and  pillaged  Thrace  and  lllyricum.  At- 
tempts  by  Stilicho  to  thwart  them  and  establish 
Western  imperial  control  over  Illyricum  were 
viewed  with  apprehension  by  Arkadios,  who  ap- 
pointed  Alaric  magister  militum  for  lllyricum.  In 
401  the  Visigoths  invaded  Italy  and  sacked  Rome 
in  410.  Following  a  failed  attempt  to  cross  from 
Italy  to  Africa  and  the  sudden  death  of  Alaric, 
the  Visigoths  under  Athaulf  moved  into  southern 
Gaul.  In  414  Athaulf  married  Galla  Placidia. 
In  416-18,  in  their  capacity  as  foederati,  the  Visi- 
goths  invaded  Spain  and  crushed  the  Siling  Van- 
dals  and  Alans. 

After  another  unsuccessful  effort  to  cross  into 
Africa,  the  Visigoths  were  forced  to  return  to 
Gaul,  where  they  settled  in  Aquitania  and  Septi- 
mania.  This  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Visigothic 
kingdom  centered  on  Toulouse,  which  under 
Theodoric  II  (453-66)  and  Euric  (466—84)  was 
extended  into  Spain.  In  507  the  Franrs  under 
Clovis  defeated  and  killed  Alaric  II  near  Poitiers. 
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Aquitania  passed  into  Frankish  hands,  but  an 
Ostrogothic  protectorate  (508—22)  kept  Septi- 
mania  and  Spain  in  Visigothic  hands.  The  Visi- 
goth  kingdom  in  Spain  proved  to  be  a  successful 
sub-Roman  successor  state.  Relations  between  the 
Arian  Visigoths  and  orthodox  Hispano-Roman 
populadon  were  generally  harmonious,  pro- 
tected,  as  it  were,  by  law  codes  for  both  the  former 
(Code  of  Euric  and  Book  of  Judges  [654])  and  latter 
(Breyiary  of  Alaric). 

The  kingdom  was  susceptible  to  Constantino- 
politan  influence  through  its  lively  commercial 
contacts  with  the  East  and,  after  552,  by  Justinian 
I’s  establishment  of  a  province  along  the  south- 
eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula.  Although  Africa 
remained  the  prime  source  of  olive  oil  for  the 
Visigothic  coastal  cities,  oil,  wine,  perfume,  and 
pottery  were  imported  in  considerable  quantities 
from  Asia  Minor  and  the  Levant.  East  Roman 
architectural  and  artistic  influences  are  evident  in 
Visigothic  churches  and  in  the  long  halls  con- 
structed  at  Reccopolis,  the  city  founded  by  King 
Leovigild  (568—86)  east  of  modern  Madrid.  Key 
Visigothic  church  and  literary  figures,  such  as 
Leander  of  Seville,  Martin  of  Braga,  John  of 
Biclar,  and  Isidore  of  Seville,  were  deeply  in- 
fluenced  by  their  contacts  or  experience  with  Con- 
stantinopolitan  culture.  Visigothic  kings  from 
Leovigild  onward  likewise  adopted  the  regalia  and 
court  ceremonial  of  the  Eastern  emperors.  The 
political  unification  of  Visigothic  Spain  achieved 
by  Leovigild  may  also  be  attributed  in  some  mea- 
sure  to  his  decision  to  make  Toledo  (Toletum) 
the  royal  capital  in  imitation  of  Constantinople. 

At  the  same  time,  Eastern  cultural  influences 
were  used  to  define  further  a  Visigothic-Spanish 
identity  distinct  and  even  in  opposition  to  Con- 
stantinople  (this  despite  the  conversion  of  the 
kingdom  to  orthodoxy  under  Reccared  in  586). 
This  opposition  was  fundamental  in  theexpulsion 
of  Byz.  forces  from  Spain  in  62 1  and  the  emer- 
gence  of  a  mature  Visigothic  kingdom  that  sur- 
vived  until  the  early  8th  C. 

lit.  G.  Garcia  VoIta,  Die  Westgoten  (Berg  1979).  E.A. 
Thompson,  The  Goths  in  Spain  (Oxford  1969).  E.  James, 
Visigolhic  Spain  (Oxford  ig8o).  J.  Fontaine,  Culture  et  spiri- 
tualité  en  Espagne  du  IV e  au  VIIe  siècle  (London  1986).  S.J. 
Keay,  Roman  Spain  (Berkeley  ig88)  202-217.  L.A.  Garcia 
Moreno,  El  fin  del  reino  cisigodo  di  Totedo  (Madrid  1975). 
Los  Visigodos,  historiay  civilizacion  en  Antiguedady  Cristianismo, 
ed.  D.A.  Gonzales  Bianco  (Murcia  1986).  -R.B.H. 


VISIONS  (ÒTTTaaíai),  supernatural  phenomena 
viewed  primarily  by  prophets  and  saints.  Visions 
should  be  distinguished  from  illumination,  a  final 
act  of  spiritual  purification  (the  divine  light  of 
Symeon  the  Theolocian  and  the  hesychasts), 
and  from  diabolical  apparitions,  aimed  at  the  de- 
ception  and  ruin  of  men.  A  vision  could  occur  in 
sleep  or  in  waking  hours  and  could  be  experi- 
enced  by  an  individual  or  a  group.  It  might  consist 
of  signs  (Constantine  I’s  vision  of  a  cross  in  heaven), 
figures  (visions  of  Christ,  Mary,  angels,  or  saints), 
or  developed  images  (Hell,  Paradise,  images  of 
the  near  or  remote  future). 

Vision  or  dream  literature  as  a  genre  existed  in 
both  antiquity  and  the  Bible:  the  church  fathers 
were  esp.  concerned  with  the  Old  Testament 
themes  of  the  ladder  of  Jacob,  the  theophany  at 
Sinai,  and  prophets’  visions  as  well  as  the  New 
Testament  themes  of  the  Transfiguration, 
Christ’s  appearances  after  the  Resurrection,  and 
the  visíon  of  Paul  on  the  road  to  Damascus  (a 
theme  dwelt  on,  like  the  visions  of  Isaiah  and 
Ezekiel,  in  the  late  gth-C.  Paris  Gregory  and 
illuminated  MSS  of  Kosmas  Indiropleustes).  Vi- 
sions  became  a  substantial  element  in  hagiogra- 
phy:  they  conveyed  prophetic  messages,  revealed 
events  happening  at  a  distance  or  ín  the  past,  and 
offered  consolation  at  time  of  distress. 

A  vision  of  Hell  and  Paradise  could  form  a  part 
of  a  saint’s  vita  (e.g.,  the  vision  of  Theodora  in 
the  vita  of  Basil  the  Younger)  or  an  indepen- 
dent  work  (visions  of  Anastasia,  Dorotheos,  or 
of  the  monk  Kosmas).  From  these  visions  we  should 
distinguish  satirical  travels  to  Hades,  in  imitation 
of  Lucian,  which  contained  no  visionary  elements 
or  supernatural  revelation.  Prophetic  visions  in 
apocalyptic  literature  often  displayed  political 
tendencies. 

Representation  in  Art.  All  representations  of 
the  divine  can  be  said,  in  a  sense,  to  be  visionary. 
A  special  class  of  sucli  inìäges,  howevcr,  arc  tfiosc 
of  the  prophets,  who  are  often  depicted  reacting 
in  astonishment  to  the  vision  that  is  vouchsafed 
to  them.  Such  scenes  are  found  as  early  as  ca.500 
at  Hosios  David  in  Thessalonike.  The  depiction 
of  such  epiphanies  reached  their  peak  in  the  gth— 
ìoth  C.  when,  according  to  A.  Grabar  (I conoclasme 
244),  scenes  of  this  sort  are  to  be  understood  as 
part  of  a  larger  Iconodule  emphasís  upon  visual 
experience.  The  largest  surviving  cluster  of  these 
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prophetic  visions  is  in  the  apses  of  churches  in 
Cappadocia  (J.  Lafontaine-Dosogne  in  Synthronon 
135-43)- 

lit.  P.  Dinzelbacher,  Vtsîon  und  VisionsliteratuT  im  Mittel- 
alter  (Stuttgart  ig8i).  H.R.  Patch,  The  Other  World  according 
to  Descriptims  in  Medieval  Literature  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1950). 
Papyrus  Bodmer  XXIX:  Vision  de  Dorothéos,  ed.  A.  Hurst  et 
al.  (Cologne-Geneva  1984).  M.  Fantuzzi,  “La  visione  di 
Doroteo,”  Atene  e  Roma  30  (1985)  186—91. 

-J.I.,  A.K.,  A.C. 

VISITATION  ( àcriracrpióç ,  “greedng”),  the  meet- 
ing  of  the  pregnant  Virgin  and  Elizabeth,  when 
Elizabeth’s  child,  John  the  Baptist,  leapt  in  her 
womb.  The  episode  is  notable  for  Elizabeth’s  ac- 
clamadon  of  Christ  and  for  Mary’s  Magnificat  (Lk 
1:39—56).  In  art,  the  former  quite  displaces  the 
latter;  only  in  Psalters — where  it  is  a  candcle — is 
the  Magnificat  occasionally  illustrated.  The  Visi- 
tation  is  represented  only  in  cycles  of  the  Infancy 
of  Christ.  In  6th-C.  art,  there  were  three  var- 
iants:  the  women  may  shake  hands  (Grabar,  Am- 
poules,  pls.  XLVI,  LI),  converse  (apse  mosaic,  Po- 
reC),  or  embrace  (Grabar,  Ampoules,  pl.XLVII). 
The  third  variant  becomes  standard.  A  curious 
maid  (Porec;  Çambasli  Kilise  at  Ortahisar,  where 
she  becomes  a  donor  portrait — N.  Thierry,  Pein- 
tures  d’Asie  Mineure  et  de  Transcaucasie  au  X‘  et  XI1 
siècles  [London  1977],  pt.XI,  pl.4),  or  Zacharias 
(Nerezi)  may  serve  as  witness,  but  further  elabo- 
ration  is  rare.  Exceptions  include  the  Theodore 
Psalter  (fol.  1 1 3 v)  where  the  blessing  Christ  Child 
and  kneeling  John  the  Baptist  appear  behind  their 
mothers,  the  MSS  of  James  of  Kokkinobaphos 
that  illustrate  the  event  with  nine  scenes,  and  the 
late  i4th-C.  mural  at  Pelendri  on  Cyprus,  where 
the  gesturing  infants  are  visible  in  their  mothers’ 
bodies.  Though  the  Byz.  church  calendar  knows 
no  such  feast,  the  passage  from  Luke  was  read  at 
the  feast  of  the  Deposition  of  the  Virgin’s  Robe 
(1 esthes )  in  the  Bi.achernai  church  on  2  July  (Ma- 
teos,  Typicon  1:328-33). 
lit.  K.  Wessel,  RBK  2:1093-99.  -A.W.C.,  R.F.T. 


VITA,  or  Life  ()3íoç,  usually  bios  kai  politeia,  “life 
and  deeds”),  biography  of  a  saint.  Unlike  the 
martyrion,  which  emphasizes  heroic  death  for 
Christian  beliefs,  the  vita  depicts  ideal  Christian 
behavior.  Eusebios  of  Caesarea  created  the  genre 
in  his  biography  of  Constantine  I  the  Great,  the 


Vita  Constantini,  in  which  he  emphasized  di- 
dactic  purpose  over  factual  trustworthiness;  equally 
influential,  Athanasios  of  Alexandria  elaborated 
the  framework  of  the  Christian  biography  in  his 
vita  of  Antony  the  Great.  Though  preserving 
certain  traditions  of  ancient  biography,  the  vita 
was  a  new  genre,  typified  by  a  new  ideal  of  be- 
havior  (rejection  of  earthly  values  for  the  sake  of 
future  reward),  a  new  type  of  storyteller  who 
understood  and  accepted  his  humble  position  in 
comparison  with  the  saint  (see  Modesty,  Topos 
of),  a  new  view  of  the  legendary  and  miraculous 
as  normal  and  ordinary  (within  the  sphere  of  the 
saint’s  influence),  and  a  new  concept  of  time  as  a 
series  of  independent  episodes  without  any  claim 
to  coherency.  The  stereotypical  saint’s  biography 
coexisted  with  vivid  details  of  both  real  life  (mak- 
ing  some  vitae  invaluable  for  their  political,  social, 
and  economic  data)  and  miracles,  visions,  won- 
drous  lands,  and  the  heavenly  realm.  Delehaye 
(infra  106—09)  distinguished  six  types  of  hagiog- 
raphy  on  the  basis  of  credibility,  from  authentic 
sources  to  hagiographical  romances.  The  differ- 
entiation  is  in  fact  more  complex:  vitae  differed 
in  ideology,  language,  the  role  of  the  hagiogra- 
pher,  his  interest  in  detail,  etc.  Vitae  were  col- 
lected  in  menologia. 

Illustration  of  Vitae.  Only  those  vitae  included 
in  the  menologion  of  Symeon  Metaphrastes  were 
ever  regularly  illustrated  in  MSS;  these  texts  were 
most  often  accompanied  by  portraits,  and  narra- 
tive  cycles  are  almost  invariably  brief.  Vita  icons 
(also  known  as  “hagiographical”  icons)  and  fresco 
cycles  (see  Hagiographical  Illustration)  may 
illustrate  a  dozen  or  so  episodes  from  the  life  of 
a  saint  but  they  draw  from  a  variety  of  sources, 
both  visual  and  written,  and  can  rarely  be  traced 
to  any  single  vita  text. 

source.  Acla  Sanctorum  Bollandiana  (Antwerp  1643- 
Brussels  1925). 

lit.  H.  Delehaye,  Les  légendes  hagingraphiques 4  (Brussels 
1955),  Eng.  tr.  D.  Attwater  (New  York  1962).  L.  Rydén, 
“New  Forms  of  Hagiography:  Heroes  and  Saints,"  17  CEB, 
Major  Papers  (Washington,  D.C.,  1986)  537-54.  N.P.  §ev- 
cenko,  “An  Eleventh  Century  Illustrated  Edition  of  the 
Metaphrastian  Menologiuin,"  East  European  (huirterly  13 
f 1 979)  423— 3°-  -A.K„  N.P.S. 

VITA  BASILII,  a  biography  of  Basil  I,  the  sec- 
ond  section  of  Theophanes  Continuatus,  writ- 
ten  most  probably  by  Constantine  VII  ca.950. 
The  Vita  Basilii  is  a  panegyric  presenting  Basil  as 
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a  descendant  of  noble  ancestors  and  as  a  wise 
administrator.  The  author  emphasized  that  Basii 
established  a  just  government  and  that  the  poor 
were  able  to  till  their  fields  peacefully;  the  em- 
peror  himself  took  part  in  judicial  tribunals  and 
protected  peasants  from  tax  collectors.  Thus  the 
program  described  in  the  vita  differed  radically 
from  that  of  Romanos  1.  The  author  was  hostile 
to  high  officials  and  he  esp.  hated  eunuchs.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  did  not  portray  Basil  as  a  great 
general  and  was  reticent  in  describing  his  expe- 
ditions;  he  did  not  conceal  Basil’s  military  defeats. 
In  contrast,  the  emperor  was  portrayed  as  a  great 
builder;  the  vita  is  our  most  important  source  for 
imperially  sponsored  architecture  and  decoration 
of  the  period,  both  within  and  beyond  the  Great 
Palace  in  Constantinople  and  elsewhere  in  the 
empire.  Jenkins,  who  stressed  the  influence  of 
Plutarch  on  the  vita,  argued  that  the  author 
used  both  the  biography  of  Antony  and  the  lost 
biography  of  Nero  ( Studies ,  pt.IV  [1954],  13—30). 
At  the  same  time  the  author  uses  ancient  imagery 
cautiously:  he  contrasts  rather  than  compares  Basil 
with  ancient  heroes.  To  Basil  is  opposed  his  anti- 
hero,  Michael  III,  the  embodiment  of  evil.  It 
seems  that  the  vita  was  a  source  of  Genesios  or 
wás  based  upon  a  common  source. 

ed.  Theophanes  Continuatus,  ed.  1.  Bekker  (Bonn  1838) 
21 1-353.  Germ-  tr.  L.  Breyer,  Vom  Bauernhof  auf  den  Kai- 
serthron  (Graz-Vienna-CoIogne  1981). 

lit.  I.  Sevcenko,  “Storia  letteraria,”  in  La  ciuiltà  bimntina 
dal  IX  all'XI  secolo  (Bari  1978)  89-127.  A.  Kazhdan,  “Iz 
istorii  vizantijskoj  chronografii  X  v.  3,”  VuVrem  21  (1962) 
95-117.  V.  Lichaíeva,  Ja.  Ljubarskij,  “Pamjatniki  iskusstva 
v  ‘Zizneopisanii  Vasilija’  Konstantina  Bagrjanorodnogo,” 
VizVrem  42(1981)  171-83.  -A.K.,  A.C. 

VITA  CONSTANTINI,  a  Life  of  the  emperor 
Constantine  I  the  Great  in  four  books,  accord- 
ing  to  T.D.  Barnes  ( infra )  written  between  337 
and  339.  It  is  now  generally  accepted  as  a  work 
of  Eusebios  of  Caesarea,  although  there  has  been 
much  controversy  over  its  historical  value.  Em- 
barrassed  or  repelled  by  its  flatteries,  many  critics 
have  impugned  its  honesty  and  even  denied  its 
authenticity.  In  a  much-quoted  extreme  judg- 
ment,  J.  Burckhardt  (üie  Zeit  Constantins  des  Gros- 
sen  [Basel  1853]  260,  283)  dismissed  its  author  as 
the  first  thoroughly  dishonest  historian  of  ancient 
times,  the  most  disgusting  of  all  eulogists.  More 
sober  readers  are  bothered  by  its  undeniable  sins 
of  omission,  internal  and  external  inconsistencies, 


and  doublets,  while  the  Constantinian  documents 
it  contains  have  also  provoked  suspicion.  Much  of 
this  stems  from  a  failure  to  take  the  work  on  its 
own  terms.  It  was  intended  to  be  a  public  eulogy 
in  the  classical  tradition,  akin  to  the  contemporary 
Panegyrici  Latini;  hence  its  tone.  The  defects 
in  presentation  are  the  result  of  Eusebios  dying 
before  the  piece  was  finished  and  revised.  At  least 
one  document  (Constantine’s  letter  to  the  pro- 
vincials  after  the  defeat  of  Licinius)  has  been 
vindicated  by  the  discovery  that  a  text  preserved 
on  papyrus  ( P.Lond .  III  878)  corresponds  verba- 
tim  with  most  of  Vita  2.26-29  (A.H.M.  Jones, 
JEH  5  [1954]  196-200).  There  are  also  later  Lives 
of  Constantine  and  his  mother  Helena  ( BHG  362— 
369^),  often  embellished  by  legendary  stories. 

ed.  Eusebius  Werke,  vol.  1.1,  ed.  F.  Winkelmann  (Berlin 
1975).  Eng.  tr.  E.C.  Richardson,  A  Select  Library  of  Nicene 
and  Post-Nicene  Fathers 2,  vol.  1  (Oxford-New  York  1890; 
rp.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  1971)  481-540. 

HT.  Barnes,  Constantine  &  Eusebius  265—71.  R.T.  Ridley, 
“Anonymity  in  the  Vita  Constantini,”  Byiantion  50  (1980) 
241-58.  -B.B. 

VITA  CONTEMPLATIVA,  contemplative  life, 
Latin  term  used  by  Augustine  and  the  scholastics 
and  derived  from  the  Greek  philosophical  con- 
cept  of  /3 íoç  ^etopijTucóç;  it  was  introduced  by 
Aristotle  and  developed  by  the  Stoics  and  is  usu- 
ally  coupled  with  and  opposed  to  the  vita  activa, 
/3toç  7rpaxTocóç.  The  distinction  also  appears  in 
the  paired  words  praktikos-gnostikos,  or  in  a  tripar- 
tite  form  praktikos-physikos-theologikos.  For  ancient 
Greek  philosophers,  praktikos  always  had  a  secular 
connotation  denoting  either  manual  work  (Plato), 
or  activity  in  general  (Aristotle),  or  political  activ- 
ity  (Stoics),  whereas  theoretìkos  had  a  sublime  and 
even  divine  connotation.  Far  from  accepting  the 
ancient  concept  of  noble  leisure,  church  fathers 
held  in  high  respect  the  human  ability  to  contem- 
plate;  pseudo-Basil  (PG  31 ;  1340^-1 341  A)  says 
that  the  soul  has  a  twofold  force  ( dynamis ) — one 
part  giving  life  to  the  body,  the  other  contempla- 
tive  or  rational.  Origen  stressed  that  contempla- 
tive  and  active  life  should  be  complementary: 
Mary  is  the  symbol  of  contemplative  life,  Martha 
of  the  practical  or  active  ( Commenlary  on  John  11:18, 
frag.8o,  ed.  Preuschen,  p.547).  Evagrios  Ponti- 
kos  took  the  next  step  and  developed  a  hierar- 
chical  notion:  the  practical  life  (which  has  nothing 
in  common  with  Aristotelian  “activity”)  is  for 
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Evagrios  the  first  stage  of  ascetic  behavior,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  prepare  oneself  for  con- 
templation  of  God;  the  practical  life  leads  to  he- 
sychia,  tranquil  lucidity.  Only  after  having  reached 
this  point  is  the  ascetic  ready  for  genuine  contem- 
plation.  The  Evagrian  concept  influenced  Byz. 
monastic  ethical  ideals,  including  the  teaching  of 
Symeon  the  Theologian. 

ut.  A.  and  C.  Guillaumont  in  Evagre  le  Pontique,  Trailé 
ỳratique  ou  le  Moine,  vol.  1  (Paris  1971)  38-63.  M.E.  Mason, 
“Aclive  Life"  and  “Contemplalive  Life"  (Milwaukee  1961). 

-A.K. 

VITALIAN  (BiraA.io'i'óç),  usurper  (513-15);  born 
Zaldaba  in  Moesia,  died  Constantinople  after  10 
July  520.  He  was  probably  the  offspring  of  a 
mixed  marriage  since  he  was  called  Scythian  or 
Thracian,  whereas  his  mother  was  a  sister  of  Patr. 
Malcedonios  II  (496—511).  Military  commander 
of  barbarian  mercenaries  in  Thrace,  Vitalian  in 
513  revolted  against  Emp.  Anastasios  I,  attacked 
the  magister  militum  Hypatios,  and  marched  on 
Constandnople,  posing  as  the  champion  of  Or- 
thodoxy.  His  revoltapparently  gained  support  for 
both  social  and  polidcal  reasons  since  his  army 
included  farmers  as  well  as  soldiers.  He  was  ini- 
tially  successful  and  recognízed  as  magister  militum 
of  Thrace,  but  in  515  he  was  defeated  at  sea  and 
withdrew  into  Thrace.  After  the  death  of  Anas- 
tasios  in  518,  Justin  I  came  to  terms  with  Vitalian 
and  honored  him  with  high  office,  making  him 
patrihios  in  518  and  consul  in  520.  He  was  a  strong 
supporter  of  Chalcedonian  Orthodoxy  and  took 
part  in  negotiations  with  the  papacy  to  end  the 
Akakian  schism.  He  was  murdered  in  the  palace, 
allegedly  at  the  order  of  the  future  Jusdnian  I, 
who  had  reasons  to  fear  Vitalian’s  rivalry. 

lit.  Bury,  LRE  2:447—52.  PLRE  2:1 171—76.  W.  Ensslin, 
RE  2.R.  g  (1961)  374-78-  -T.E.G. 

VITICULTURE.  See  Vineyard. 

VITIGES  (OùtTTtytç),  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  (Nov. 
536— May  540);  died  ca.542  on  Byz.  eastern  fron- 
tier.  An  experienced  military  commander,  al- 
though  not  of  noble  origin,  Vitiges  was  raised  on 
the  shield  because  the  Goths  resented  the  sluggish 
warfare  of  Theodahad.  Vitiges  married  Mata- 
suntha  to  add  legitimacy  to  his  rule,  but  she  hated 


him  personally  and  politically  and  became  in- 
volved  in  pro-Roman  plots.  He  had  to  confront 
Belisarios,  who  entered  Rome  on  9/10  Dec.  536. 
Vitiges  bought  peace  with  the  Franks  by  ceding 
them  territories  in  southern  Gaul  and  paying  2,000 
pounds  of  gold;  he  then  besieged  Rome  at  length 
but  in  vain.  When  Byz.  troops  invaded  Picenum 
in  Feb.  538  Vitiges  retreated  to  Ravenna.  He  tried 
to  draw  Chosroes  I  into  an  alliance  against  Jus- 
tinian  I,  but  the  Persian  expedition  came  too  late 
and  the  Franks  proved  dangerous  allies.  Belea- 
guered  in  Ravenna,  Vitiges  sued  for  peace,  pro- 
posing  to  divide  Italy  between  Byz.  and  the  Goths. 
Belisarios  delayed  agreement  and,  under  duress, 
the  Goths  opened  the  gates.  Vitiges  was  arrested 
and  sent  to  Byz.  with  his  relatives;  there,  having 
abjured  his  Arianism,  he  received  the  title  of 
patrikios  and  rich  estates  on  the  Persian  border, 
where  he  died. 

lit.  Wolfram,  Goths  342-52.  Stein,  Histoire  2:347-68. 
W.  Ensslin,  RE  2.R.  9A  1  (1961)  395—400. 

-W.E.R.,  A.K. 


VIVARION  (/3t/3ápioe,  loanword  from  Lat.  vi- 
varium),  a  preserve  for  wild  animals  (Prokopios, 
Wars  5:22.10)  or  for  fish.  John  Tzetzes  ( Historiae 
8:142-51  [pp-302f])  relates  that  Crassus  kept  a 
domesticated  sea  eel  in  an  elaborately  ornamented 
vivarion.  The  word  commonly  appears  in  docu- 
ments  of  the  i3th-i5th  C.,  with  the  meaning  of  a 
place  to  keep  fish  (a  pond,  riverbank,  or  marsh). 
Charters  of  1229—34  mention  vivaria  on  the  river 
Hermon  that  constituted  the  pronoia  of  a  certain 
Ralegopoulos  (MM  4:239.29);  in  a  will  of  1284 
(Lavra  2,  no. 75. 34— 35)  a  vivarion  is  named  to- 
gether  with  a  marshland  as  one  of  the  “rights” 
(1 dihaia )  conveyed  to  a  certain  Theodore  Rerameas 
and,  in  a  praktikon  of  1301  (Dölger,  Sechs  Praktika, 
p.36.30),  rent  for  a  vivarion  is  mentioned  along- 
side  rents  for  a  mooring  place  ( skaliatikon )  and  a 
place  for  washing  flax  (linobrocheion).  On  the  other 
hand,  a  praktikon  of  1317  that  describes  the  village 
of  Doxompous,  where  the  inhabitants  made  their 
living  primarily  by  fishing,  lists  several  peasant 
households  in  possession  of  vivaria,  sometimes  as 
many  as  12  to  15  each  (Lavra  2,  no.104.21,  41), 
in  this  case,  probably  small  ponds  to  keep  fish. 

lit.  Koukoules,  Bios  5:341-43.  Dölger,  Schati.  188,  191. 

— J.W.N.,  A.K. 
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VIVARIUM  MONASTERY  (monasíerium  Vivari- 
ense),  founded  by  Cassiodorus  in  the  mid-6th  C. 
on  the  bay  of  Squillace,  Calabria;  the  name  orig- 
inates  from  the  fishpond  ( vivarium )  on  the  rocky 
coast  near  the  modern  town  of  Copanello  di  Sta- 
letti.  It  is  plausible  that  Cassiodorus  organized  the 
institution  after  his  visit  of  ca.549— 53  to  Constan- 
tinople,  where  he  learned  about  the  theological 
school  in  Nisibis  that  he  decided  to  emulate  (R. 
Macina,  Muséon  95  [1982]  131-66).  At  any  rate, 
Vivarium  was  modeled  on  Byz.  monasticism,  not 
the  Italian  practices  that  are  revealed  in  the  con- 
temporary  Rules  of  St.  Benedict  of  Nursia  (K. 
Zelzer,  1VS  19  [1985]  235O.  A  religious  and  cul- 
tural  center  developed  around  the  library  and 
scriptorium  at  Vivarium;  many  Greek  works  were 
translated  there  into  Latin  (R.  Hanslik,  Philologus 
115  [1971]  107-13):  for  example,  Epiphanios 
Scholastikos  translated  church  histories  of  Theo- 
doret,  Sozomenos,  and  Sokrates.  After  founding 
Vivarium,  Cassiodorus  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
the  monastery,  although  it  is  unclear  whether  he 
himself  became  a  monk.  A  sarcophagus  identified 
as  that  of  Cassiodorus  was  found  at  the  Church 
of  San  Martino,  which  is  all  that  remains  of  the 
monastery. 

LIT.  P.  Courcelle,  “Nouvelles  recherches  sur  le  monas- 
tère  de  Cassiodore,”  5  IntCongChrArch  (Rome-Paris  1957) 
51  1-28.  A.  Van  de  Vyver,  “Les  Instìtutiones  de  Cassiodore 
et  sa  fondation  à  Vivarium,”  Revue  bénédictine  53  (1941) 
59-88.  R.  Farioli,  “Note  sull’edificio  tricono  di  S.  Martino 
nel  monastero  ‘Vivariense  sive  Castellense’  di  Cassiodoro,” 
Magna  Graecia  10.1—2  (1975)  20-22.  -A.K. 

VLACHIA  (BXaxia),  a  district  in  Thessaly,  near 
Halmyros,  mentioned  in  some  i2th-C.  sources, 
beginning  with  Benjamin  of  Tudela.  Niketas 
Choniates  (Nik.Chon.  638.50,  with  corr.  I.  Dujcev, 
BZ  72  [1979]  51)  speaks  of  Great  (Megale)  Vla- 
chia,  which  he  locates  near  Thessalian  Meteora. 
In  the  army  of  Michael  II  Romnenos  Douras  of 
Epiros  in  1258  were  brave  soldiers,  according  to 
Pachymeres,  “whom  [his  son  John]  called  Mega- 
lovlachitai”  (Pachym.,  ed.  Failler,  1:1 17.15).  After 
Pachymeres  the  term  Megale  Vlachia  disappears 
and  reappears  only  in  the  i5th  C.  as  a  designation 
not  for  the  district  in  Thessaly,  but  for  a  region 
on  the  Lower  and  Middle  Danube  (Wallachia). 
Megale  Vlachia  was  an  administrative  unit:  in 
1 276  the  pinkernes  Raoul  Komnenos  held  the  post 


of  the  kephale  of  Megale  Vlachia.  Besides  Great 
Vlachia  there  are  references  to  Upper  Vlachia  in 
Epiros,  Little  Vlachia  in  Acharnania  and  Aetolia, 
and  “Vlachia  in  Hellas”  (i.e.,  in  Thessaly). 

lit.  G.  Soulis,  “Blachia — Megale  Blachia — he  en  Helladi 
Blachia,”  Geras  Antoniou  Keramopoullou  (Athens  1953)  489— 
97.  Idem,  “The  Thessalian  Vlachia,”  ZRVI  8.1  (1963)  271- 
73.  -A.K. 

VLACHS  (BX.áxot),  an  ethnic  group  that  lived  in 
mountainous  areas  of  Thessaly  (Vlachia)  and  the 
northern  Balkans.  They  were  most  probably  the 
descendants  of  Thracians  and  Daco-Getans  who, 
under  the  pressure  of  Germanic  and  Avaro-Slavic 
invasions,  migrated  to  isolated  areas.  The  name 
first  appears  in  Byz.  sources  of  the  1  ìth  C.  (Sky- 
litzes,  Kekaumenos,  then  in  Anna  Komnene);  the 
anonymous  chronicle  of  Bari  mentions  Vlachs  in 
the  Byz.  army  in  Italy  between  1025  and  1027 
(M.  Gyóni,  ActaAntHung  1  [1951]  235—45).  Ke- 
kaumenos  identified  the  Vlachs  with  the  Dacians 
conquered  by  Trajan — but  one  should  be  very 
cautious  with  regard  to  the  ethnic  perceptions  of 
Byz.  authors.  The  Vlachs  earned  their  living  pri- 
marily  by  transhumance  and  are  mentioned  in 
registers  of  monasteries  as  sheep-  and  cattle-own- 
ers.  By  the  end  of  the  1  ìth  C.,  Vlach  doulopar- 
oikoi  played  an  important  role  in  the  economy 
of  Mt.  Athos;  Alexios  I,  however,  expelled  the 
Vlachs  from  the  Holy  Mountain,  to  the  great 
regret  of  the  monks  (Meyer,  H aupturkunden  163). 
Sometimes  the  Byz.  government  confiscated  lands 
that  the  Vlachs  considered  as  their  [common?] 
property;  thus,  in  1293  Andronikos  II  conferred 
upon  a  certain  Leo  Koteanitzes  the  land  in  Preas- 
nitza  “taken  from  various  Vlachs”  ( Chil. ,  no.  1 1.6— 
7)- 

The  Byz.  sources  preserve  a  view  of  Vlachs  as 
liars,  thieves,  and  unbelievers,  who  make  solemn 
oaths  and  then  immediately  break  them  (Kek. 
268.14—21).  It  remains  under  discussion  wliethci 
the  Byz.  were  able  or  willing  to  distinguish  be- 
tween  Vlachs  and  Bulgarians;  the  identity  of  the 
Blachoi  who  played  the  leading  role  in  the  revolt 
against  the  Byz.  in  1185  (Nik.Chon.  368.53-57) 
is  thus  unclear. 

lit.  D.  Dvoichenko-Markov,  “The  Vlachs,”  Byzantion  54 
(1984)  508—26.  V.  Marinov,  “Rasselenie  pastuchov-kocev- 
nikov  vlachov  na  Balkanskom  poluostrove  i  za  ego  prede- 
lami,”  in  Slavjano-Volosskie  svjazi  (Kiäinev  1978)  162-77.  G. 
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Litavrin,  “Vlachi  vizantijskich  istocnikov,”  J ugovostocnaja 
Evropa  v  srednie  veka  (Kisinev  1972)  91  —  138.  P.  Nästurel, 
“Les  Valaques  balcaniques  aux  Xe-XlIIe  siècles,”  ByzF  7 
(1979)  89-112.  T.J.  Winnifrith,  The  Vlachs  (New  Yoríc 
1987)  39-!22.  -A.K. 

VLADIMIR,  prince  of  Galitza  (from  1141);  born 
ca.i  1 10,  died  1 153.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Rosti- 
slav  of  Tmutorakan  and  Lanka,  daughter  of  Béla 
I  of  Hungary.  Involved  in  constant  conflicts  with 
Polish  and  Volhynian  princes  and,  from  1 146, 
with  Hungary  and  Kiev,  Vladimir  concluded  an 
alliance  with  Byz.,  probably  ca. 1146-47.  Kinna- 
mos  (Kinn.  115.18— ig)  describes  him  as  “a  man 
allied  with  ( hypospondos )  the  Romans,”  which  sug- 
gests  the  existence  of  a  treaty,  but  which  has  been 
wrongly  interpreted  as  denoting  Vladimir’s  vas- 
salage.  In  Manuel  I’s  war  against  Hungary,  Vla- 
dimir  and  Jurij  Dolgorurij  were  Byz.’s  allies. 
With  Byz.  support,  Vladimir  established  the  bish- 
opric  of  Halic  ca.  1150.  His  son  Jaroslav  Osmo- 
mysl’  (1 153—87)  briefly  supported  the  future  em- 
peror  Andronikos  I  Komnenos  before  returning 
to  the  alliance  with  Manuel  I. 

lit.  HruSevs’kyi,  Istonja  2:417—36.  G.  Vernadsky,  “Re- 
lations  byzantino-russes  au  XIle  siècle,”  Bymnlion  4  (1927— 
28)  273—76.  V.  PaSuto,  Vnesnjaja  polilika  dreynej  Rusi  (Mos- 
cow  1968)  167-69,  173—78.  -An.P. 

VLADIMIR  (Russian  town).  See  Suzdal’. 

VLADIMIR  I  (BXa8í./uTjpóç),  prince  of  Kiev,  son 
of  Svjatoslav  and  grandson  of  Igor;  sole  ruler 
of  Kievan  Rus’  (from  980);  baptismal  name  Basil; 
died  15  July  1015.  In  Sept.  987  Vladimir  I  formed 
an  alliance  with  Basil  II,  sealed  a  year  later  by 
Vladimir’s  marriage  to  Basil’s  sister  Anna.  Vladi- 
mir  was  baptized  on  Epiphany,  the  multitude  of 
Kievans  probably  on  Pentecost  988,  and  a  met- 
ropolitan  see  subordinate  to  Constantinople  was 
established  in  Kiev.  Vladimir  sent  several  thou- 
sand  warriors  from  Rus’  to  fight  in  battles  at 
Bithynian  Chrysopolis  (Jan.  g8g)  and  at  Abydos 
(13  April  989),  contributing  to  Basil’s  victory  over 
Bardas  Phoras.  Cherson,  which  rebelled  against 
the  emperor,  was  captured  by  other  troops  of 
Vladimir  before  27  July  989.  (According  to  the 
traditional  view,  Cherson  was  taken  by  the  still- 
pagan  Vladimir  in  order  to  accelerate  his  mar- 
riage.)  During  Vladimir’s  reign,  auxiliary  troops 


from  Rus’  participated  in  Basil’s  campaigns  in 
Asia  Minor  and  against  Bulgaria. 

In  the  PovesC  vremennych  let  the  baptism  of  Vla- 
dimir  and  Rus’  is  presented  as  determined  by 
Providence,  with  the  Greeks  as  its  agents.  The 
conversion  of  Rus’  was  mistrusted  in  Byz.  society: 
Basil’s  allies  were  regarded  as  an  apocalyptic  force 
that  threatened  the  empire. 

lit.  Poppe,  Christian  Russia,  pt.II  (1976),  197-244. 

-An.P. 

VLADIMIR  MONOMACH,  prince  of  Perejaslavl’ 
(1094-1 1 13)  and  Kiev  (1 1 13-25);  his  father  was 
Vsevolod,  prince  of  Kiev,  and  his  mother  was 
allegedly  a  daughter  of  Constantine  IX  Mono- 
machos  (V.G.  Brjusova,  VizVrem  28  [1968]  127— 
35);  born  1053,  died  19  May  1125  at  L’to  River. 
In  his  foreign  policy  Vladimir  tried  to  secure 
southern  Rus’  against  the  Cumans  through  con- 
certed  action  by  the  Rjurikid  princes.  In  1 1 16—18 
he  encroached  on  Byz.  interests  by  sanctioning 
two  attempts  to  occupy  towns  on  the  lower  Dan- 
ube,  the  first  led  by  the  enigmatic  Leo,  known  to 
some  sources  as  “son  of  Diogenes,”  who  was  prob- 
ably  related  to  Vladimir  by  marriage  (M.  Mat- 
thieu,  Bymntion  22  [1952]  133—48;  A.  Gorskij, 
Istoriceskie  zapiski  115  [1987]  308—328).  If  there 
was  a  rift  with  Byz.,  it  was  apparently  healed  by 
1122,  when  Vladimir’s  granddaughter  was  mar- 
ried  into  the  Komnenian  lineage.  A  later  Muscov- 
ite  legend  casts  Vladimir  as  a  powerful  tsar  who 
was  kept  from  attacking  Constantinople  only  by 
rich  gifts  from  Alexios  I  Komnenos. 

Vladimir’s  image  as  the  model  prince  of  Rus’ 
stems  largely  from  his  cultural  activities,  including 
a  redaction  of  the  Povest’  vremennych  let  that 
he  sponsored,  his  correspondence  with  Metr. 
Nhcephoros  I,  and  esp.  his  Instruction  [Poucenie] 
to  his  children  (ca.1124?),  a  kind  of  Mirror  of 
Princes  mixed  with  autobiography.  It  was  in- 
cluded  in  the  Povest’  memennych  let.  Vladimir  quotes 
from  translated  compilations  of  patristic  writings 
(F.  Thomson,  Slauica  Gandensia  10  [1983]  2of, 
84f).  Thematic  parallels  have  been  found  in  var- 
ious  paraenetic  works  from  Byz.  and  western  Eu- 
rope  (M.P.  Alekseev,  TODRL  2  [1935]  39—80;  T. 
Cyzevska,  WSlJb  2  [1952]  157-60);  its  sources 
include  Byz.  liturgies  (N.V.  §ljakov,  ZMNP  [June 
1900]  227—37)  and  patristic  authors,  such  as  Basil 
the  Great  (L.  Müller,  RM  1  [1973]  30-48). 
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ed.  Povest’  inemennych  let,  ed.  D.S.  Lichatev  (Moscow- 
Leningrad  1950)  1:153-67,  2:425-57. 

lit.  A.S.  Orlov,  Vladimir  Monomach  (Moscow-Leningrad 
1946).  Fennell-Stokes,  Russ.  Lit.  64-79.  Podskalsky,  Rus’ 
215—18.  D.  Obolensky,  Six  Bymntine  Portraits  (Oxford  1  q88) 
83-114.  -S.C.F.,  P.A.H. 

VLADISLAV  III  JAGELLO,  or  Wladyslaw  III 
Jagietto  (AaÔtcrAaoç),  king  of  Poland  from  1434 
and  of  Hungary  from  1440  (as  Ulászló  I);  born 
Krakow  31  Oct.  1424,  died  Varna  10  Nov.  1444. 
With  the  support  of  Hunyadi,  who  had  secured 
the  young  king’s  victory  over  his  Habsburg  rivals 
in  Hungary,  Vladislav  fought  a  victorious  cam- 
paign  in  1443/4  against  the  Turks  and  in  1444 
agreed  to  the  secret  peace  negotiations  of  Hun- 
yadi  and  George  Brankovi6  with  the  Ottoman 
sultan  Murad  II.  Although  a  treaty  was  signed  at 
Szeged  in  August  1444 — securing  a  ten-year  truce, 
reinstating  Brankovic  in  Serbia,  and  promising 
tribute  and  aid  from  the  sultan  for  Hungary — 
Vladislav  was  persuaded  by  the  papal  legate,  Giu- 
liano  Cesarini,  to  break  the  peace  and  lead  a 
Polish-Hungarian  army  against  the  Turks,  having 
been  assured  of  Venetian  and  papal  support.  This 
Crusade  of  Varna  ended  in  disaster,  however; 
the  legate  and  Vladislav  perished  while  fighting 
heroically.  According  to  Chalkokondyles  (Chalk. 
2:106—08),  the  young  king  tried  personally  to 
attack  the  sultan  but  was  surrounded  by  janissar- 
ies  and  killed;  his  head  was  brought  to  Murad. 

lit.  J.J.  D§browski,  Wiadyslaw  I  Jagietìonczyk  na  Wçgriech 
1440—1444  (Warsaw  1922).  A.S.  Atiya,  HC  3:654-56.  B. 
Cvetkova,  “Die  Feldzüge  Wladislaw  III.  Jagiello  und  Ianku 
de  Hunedoara  (1443-1444),  der  Südosten  Europas  und 
die  Bulgaren,”  RESEE  ig  (1981)  17-29.  Ch.  Kolarov,  “Ot- 
stüplenieto  na  krüstonosnata  armija  na  kral  Vladislav  III 
Jagelo  po  vreme  na  pûrvija  mu  pochod  na  Balkanite  ( 1 443— 
1444  g.),”  Bûlgarsko  srednovekovie  (Sofia  1980)  105-12. 

-j.B.,A.K. 

VLASTIMIR  (BXatTTt/L7)poç),  mid-9th-C.  Serbian 
prince  ( archon );  son  of  Prosegoes  and  grandson 
of  Rodoslav.  According  to  Constantine  VII  ( De 
adm.  imp.  32.33-38),  these  princes  were  “in  ser- 
vitude  and  submission”  to  Byz.  During  Vlastimir’s 
rule  Presian  of  Bulgaria  (836—52)  unsuccessfully 
attacked  the  Serbs.  V.  Zlatarski  ( Ist .  1.1:346)  sug- 
gests  that  the  Serbo-Bulgarian  war  lasted  from 
839  to  842,  and  that  it  was  Emp.  Theophilos  who 
incited  Vlastimir  against  Presian.  Constantine  also 
records  that  Vlastimir  married  his  daughter  to 
Kraina,  iupan  (ruler)  of  Terbounia  and  pro- 


claimed  him  an  independent  archon  ( De  adm.  imp. 
34.7—10).  After  Vlastimir’s  death,  three  of  his 
sons,  Muntimer,  Strimer,  and  Goinikos,  divided 
up  the  country. 

lit.  G.  Ostrogorsky,  “Porfirogenitova  hronika  srpskih 
vladara, ”  Istoriski  âasopis  1  (1948)  25.  -A.K. 

VODENA  (tò  Boôtjpcì),  ancient  Edessa,  a  city  in 
southern  Macedonia  on  the  via  Egnatia,  control- 
ling  the  entrance  to  a  pass  through  the  mountains. 
In  the  7th  C.  Edessa  was  a  bishopric.  The  Slavic 
name  Vodena  appears  first  in  the  story  of  Basil 
II’s  capture  of  the  stronghold  (phrourion)  in  1001 
(Skyl.  345.20—24).  Zlatarski  (Ist.  1.2:654^,  how- 
ever,  hypothesized  that  Vodena  and  not  Vidin 
had  been  a  center  of  the  Kometopouloi  in  the 
late  ìoth  C.  Due  to  its  strategic  importance,  Vo- 
dena  was  often  fought  over:  thus,  Bohemund 
temporarily  captured  it  in  1083;  John  111  Va- 
tatzes,  during  his  campaign  against  Thessalonike, 
occupied  Vodena  in  1253;  John  VI  Kantakou- 
zenos  disputed  it  with  the  Serbians;  and  it  was 
taken  by  Stefan  UroS  IV  DuSan  in  Jan.  1351. 
Little  is  known  of  the  administrative  organization 
of  Byz.  Vodena.  An  nth-C.  seal  of  a  doux  of 
Edessos  (Zacos,  Seals  1.3,  no.2686)  may  refer  to 
Vodena.  An  enigmatic  list  of  the  estates  of  Lavra 
monastery  mentions  the  archontia  of  Vodena  ( Lav - 
ra  1,  app.  II. 50),  and  in  a  charter  of  1375  Thomas 
Preljubovi£  named  himself  the  lord  of  the  topar- 
chia  and  hastron  of  Vodena  (Lavra  3:146.17—18). 
In  an  ecclesiastical  list  of  Bulgaria  (ìith  to  the 
beginning  of  the  i2th  C.)  two  bishoprics  are  named: 
Edessa  or  Moglena  and  Vodena  (Notitiae  CP 
no.  13.839— 41).  The  Ottoman  Ghäzî  Evrenos  seized 
the  fortress  in  the  late  i4th  C. 

lit.  J.  Ferluga,  LMA  3:1565-67.  -R.B.,  A.K. 

VOISLAV,  STEFAN,  ruler  (archon)  of  thc  Scrbi- 
ans,  according  to  Skylitzes  (Skyl.  408.73-74);  born 
in  Brusna,  a  district  of  Drina,  died  between  1043 
and  1052.  Reared  in  Bosnia  and  Dubrovnik,  Voi- 
slav  (Boi'cr0Xá/3oç)  married  a  relative  of  Samuel 
of  Bulcaria,  according  to  the  Priest  of  Diorleia 
(343f).  Voislav  revolted  against  Byz.  rule  ca.1034. 
He  was  captured  and  taken  to  Constantinople. 
Escaping  before  1040,  he  renewed  his  rebellion. 
The  Byz.  governor  Theophilos  Erotikos  was  ex- 
pelled  from  Diokleia,  where  Voislav  established 
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an  independent  principality.  Kekaumenos  (Kek. 
170.30)  caHs  him  toparch,  indicating  an  alliance 
with  Byz.  Voislav  subdued  some  Dalmatian  for- 
tresses  and  Ston,  north  of  Dubrovnik.  The  revolt 
of  Deljan  helped  Voislav  consolidate  his  power. 
Voislav’s  struggles  with  Byz.  proved  victorious;  he 
seized  a  Byz.  treasure  ship  wrecked  off  Diokleia, 
refused  Michael  IV’s  demand  for  restitution,  and 
destroyed  Byz.  troops  sent  against  him  under 
George  Probatas.  He  also  defeated  (ca.1042)  the 
army  of  Michael,  strategos  of  Dyrrachion,  which 
was  supported  by  the  princes  of  Raska  and  Zach- 
lumia,  and  enlarged  his  territories.  Voislav’s  vic- 
tory  and  the  subsequent  escape  of  Byz.  troops 
through  subterranean  galleries  are  depicted  in  the 
Madrid  Skylitzes  MS  (Grabar-Manoussacas,  Sky- 
litzès,  nos.  543—44).  After  Voislav’s  death,  his  son 
Michael  (Michaelas)  emerged  as  “ archegos  of  the 
Triballians  and  Serbians”  (Skyl.  475.13—14);  he 
signed  a  treaty  with  Byz.  and  received  the  title  of 
protospatharios. 

lit.  Fine,  Early  Balkans  203—07,  211  —  13.  Ferluga,  By- 
mnlmm  371—75.  Idem  in  Vizlzvori  3: 156—62.  T.  Wasilewski, 
“Stefan  Vojislav  de  Zahumlje,  Stefan  DobrosIav  de  Zéta  et 
Byzance  au  milieu  du  XIe  siècle,”  ZRVI  13  (1971)  iog-26. 

-C.M.B.,  A.K„  A.C. 

VOITECH,  GEORGE,  a  Bulgarian  magnate  in 
Skopje;  died  1073?  According  to  Skylitzes  Con- 
tinuatus  (163.14-15)  Voitech  (Boírá^oç)  was  kin 
to  the  Kopchanoi,  whom  Zlatarski  ( Ist .  2:138,  n.i) 
understood  as  kauchans  (anc.  Bulg.  “aristocrats”). 
Voitech’s  rebellion  in  Skopje,  probably  in  Aug,- 
Sept.  1072,  was  supported  by  the  ruler  of  Dio- 
kleia,  who  sent  an  army  under  Constantine 
Bodin  and  general  Petrilos  to  aid  Voitech.  They 
shunted  him  aside,  defeated  the  Byz.  strategos 
Damianos  Dalassenos,  and  occupied  the  theme 
of  Bulgaria  by  seizing  Ohrid  and  Devol.  Petrilos 
lost  a  battle  at  Kastoria  and  retreated  to  Diokleia. 
A  Byz.  army  commanded  by  Michael  Saronites 
approached  Skopje,  and  Voitech  agreed  to  betray 
the  town  in  exchange  for  his  personal  safety.  He 
then  changed  his  mind  and  summoned  Bodin’s 
army  from  Nis  (Dec.  1072).  Bodin,  however,  was 
defeated  and  captured.  The  Byz.  took  Voitech 
captive;  he  died  from  torture  on  the  way  to  Con- 
stantinople. 

lit.  Fine,  Early  Balhans  2  1 3 f .  Litavrin,  Bolganja  i  Vizan- 
tija  402—10.  —  A.K.,  C.M.B. 


VOLUME  STYLE,  a  term  introduced  by  E.  Kitz- 
inger  (DOP  20  [1966]  31E  45)  to  denote  a  phase 
of  i3th-  i4th-C.  Byz.  art  hrst  thoroughly  analyzed 
by  Demus.  Most  clearly  identihable  in  monumen- 
tal  painting  of  the  second  and  third  quarters  of 
the  i3th  C.,  esp.  in  Serbia,  the  “volume  style”  is 
distinguished  by  an  exaggerated  sense  of  sculp- 
tural  monumentality.  Apparently  a  reaction  to  the 
highly  mannered  trend  of  the  later  i2th  C.  known 
as  the  Dynamic  Style,  it  continued  into  the  i4th 
C.  in  a  more  decorative  form  at  the  Chora  mon- 
astery  in  Constantinople.  Kitzinger  argued  that 
this  style,  with  its  evocation  of  classical  antiquity, 
exercised  a  formative  impact  on  Italian  Renais- 
sance  painting,  and  specihcally  on  Giotto. 

lit.  O.  Demus,  “Die  Entstehung  des  Paläologenstils  in 
der  Malerei,”  11  CEB  (Munich  1958)  26-31.  -G.V. 

VOTIVES  ( à(f)LepoúTLKoi ).  Objects  of  varying  shapes 
and  decoration  were  offered  at  Byz.  shrines  for 
the  continuance  of  a  donor’s  prayers,  either  of 
supplication  or  thanksgiving,  reflecting  a  pagan 
tradition  (Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus,  Cure  of  Pagan 
Maladies  8,  64).  Leaf-shaped  silver  plaques  ( pi - 
nakes)  with  Christograms  survive  from  the  4th 
C.;  the  6th-C.  Macarat  al-Nucmän  Treasure  in- 
cludes  one  large  pentagonal  version  with  a  rep- 
resentation,  possibly  of  St.  Symeon  the  Stylite  the 
Younger,  and  a  group  of  very  small  plaques  with 
orant  hgures  or  pairs  of  eyes.  Such  objects  belong 
to  a  subcategory  of  votives  directly  associated  with 
pilgrimage.  Other  than  grafhti — usually  invoking 
intercession  for  travelers  or  for  those  who  stayed 
behind — pilgrims’  votives  were  generally  of  two 
sorts.  On  the  one  hand,  valued  possessions,  such 
as  jewelry  or  pack  animals,  were  deposited  as 
thanks  for  blessings  received  or  anticipated;  thus, 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  laden  with  “bracelets, 
rings,  tiaras,  plaited  girdles,  belts,  emperors’  crowns 
of  gold  and  precious  stones”  (Piacenza  Pilgrim, 
ed.  Wilkinson,  Pilgrims  18);  later  on,  numerous 
icons  were  added  to  the  array  (P.  Nordhagen, 
DOP  41  [1987]  453-60).  The  Thekla  shrine  at 
Meriamlik  was  richly  endowed  with  votive  birds, 
some  from  exotic  lands,  which  gave  delight  to  the 
children  who  played  in  the  gardens  of  the  sanc- 
tuary  (vita  of  Thekla,  ed.  Dagron,  350.23—352.32). 
On  the  other  hand,  inscribed  artifacts — plaques, 
crosses,  metal  or  clay  body  parts — were  left  to 
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record  a  specific  request  or  thanks.  Sophronios 
of  Jerusalem  describes  such  a  votive  at  the  shrine 
of  Sts.  Kyros  and  John  (Miracles  69)  recording 
the  cure  of  a  blind  man  from  Rome. 

A  number  of  major  works  of  Byz.  art  were 
votive  ( ex  voto)  offerings.  The  earliest  surviving 
large-scale  iconic  figures  are  the  votive  mosaics  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Demetrios  in  Thessalonike; 
famous  sumptuary  objects — the  cross  of  Justin  II 
and  Sophia  in  Rome,  the  crown  of  Leo  VI  in 
Venice — were  votive  gifts;  innumerable  icons  were 
ex  votos — visitors  to  Constantinople  speak  of  icon 
painters  outside  Hagia  Sophia  ready  to  supply 
icons  for  votive  offerings.  The  many  small,  repet- 
itive  icons  at  the  monastery  on  Mt.  Sinai  indi- 
cate  that  pilgrims  often  left  votive  icons  there. 

Chapels  attached  to  urban  sanctuaries  and  many 
of  the  tiny  churches  that  dot  Byz.  villages  were 
votive  offerings  by  individuals;  the  lower  walls, 
piers,  and  narthexes  of  countless  provincial  church 
buildings  are  layered  with  frescoed  panels  that 
depict  a  saint  and  a  donor  and  include  a  votive 
inscription. 

lit.  H.  Ledercq,  DACL  5.1:1037-49.  Mango,  Silver  240— 
45.  Y'ikan,  Pilgrimage  Art  44-46.  -G.V.,  A.W.C. 


VOUSSOIR,  a  masonry  unit  of  an  arch,  usually 
a  wedge-shaped  block  of  stone  whose  tapering 
sides  are  cut  to  align  with  radii  of  the  arch.  The 
units  of  a  brick  arch  are  sometimes  slightly  wedge- 
shaped.  The  voussoir  at  the  crown  of  the  arch  is 
called  the  keystone;  when  it  is  in  place,  the  arch 
forms  a  stable,  self-supporting  unit.  On  brick 
arches,  voussoirs  were  sometimes  simulated  with 
marble  revetment.  The  sides  of  voussoirs  could 
be  notched  or  “joggled”  to  lock  into  adjacent 
members  (Aphentiko,  Mistra;  Pammararistos 
Church,  Constantinople)  or  simply  to  create  a 
surface  pattern  (Müller-Wiener,  Bildlexikon, 

fig->55)- 

lit.  A.K.  Odandos,  “He  orthomarmarosis  tou  en  Mystra 
naou  tes  Hodegetrias  (Aphentikou),”  AtìME  1  (1935)  155- 
57.  -N.E.L.,  W.L. 

VOYAGE  DE  CHARLEMAGNE  À  JÉRUSA- 
LEM  ET  À  CONSTANTINOPLE,  epic  poem 
whose  semicomical  account  of  Charlemagne’s  fic- 
tional  trip  to  Jerusalem  and  his  stay  in  Constan- 


tinople  is  related  to  the  chansons  de  geste  and  fore- 
shadows  the  genre  of  “romans  d’Orient.”  The  sole 
MS  is  in  the  Anglo-Norman  dialect.  The  work’s 
date  is  controversial:  theories  range  from  the  late 
1  ìth  C.  to  between  ca.  1217  and  1263,  when  it  was 
translated  into  Old  Norse.  Its  theme  of  Passion 
relics  at  St.  Denis  may  reflect  the  long  controversy 
between  that  abbey  and  the  bishop  of  Paris  over 
the  Lendit  fair.  The  Voyage  reflects  Western  atti- 
tudes  and  keen  interest  in  Byz.  during  a  period 
of  intensifying  contacts  and  crusades.  The  de- 
scription  of  wares  and  location  of  markets  at  Je- 
rusalem  near  Ste.  Marie  Latine  seems  to  fit  the 
situation  between  ca.1125  and  1150  (J.  Richard, 
RBPH  43  [1965]  552—55).  The  bulk  of  the  tale 
takes  place  in  Constantinople  at  the  court  of  a 
Byz.  King  Hugh,  where  a  spy  overhears  Charle- 
magne’s  peers  and  their  drunken  boasting,  and 
they  are  forced  to  perform  as  promised.  This  they 
do,  thanks  to  relics:  for  example,  01ivier  success- 
fully  makes  love  to  the  Byz.  princess  30  times  in 
one  night  (vv.  692—734),  and  Hugh  becomes 
Charlemagne’s  vassal.  Constantinople,  its  domed 
architecture,  perfumed  gardens,  and  magical  pal- 
ace — with  its  iconography  and  automata  (some 
details  fit  with  the  Patria  of  Constantinople :  M. 
Schlauch,  Speculum  7  [1932]  500—14) — even  the 
Byz.  emperor’s  plow,  are  described  in  great  and 
imaginative  detail. 

ed.  J.-L.G.  Picherit,  The  journey  of  Charlemagne  to  Jeru- 
salem  and  Constantinople  (Birmingham,  Ala.,  1984),  wìth 
Eng.  tr. 

lit.  M.  Gosman,  “La  propaganda  politique  dans  Le 
Voyage  de  Charlemagne  à  Jérusalem  et  à  Constantinople,” 
Zeitschrift  für  romanische  Philologie  102  (1986)  53—66.  G.  Van 
Belle,  “Le  voyage  de  Charlemagne  à  Jerusalem  et  à  Con- 
stantinople — Pour  une  approche  narratologique,”  RBPH 
64  (1986)  465—72.  -M.McC. 

VRAP,  a  mountainous  village  in  Albania,  near 
ancient  Clodiana,  a  station  on  the  Via  Egnatia. 
Bcforc  1902  loca!  inhabitants  discovered  there  a 
hoard  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  objects;  a  part 
of  the  same  group  was  found  in  1894  in  Erseke, 
on  the  Greco-Albanian  frontier.  The  treasure 
contained,  together  with  Avar  belt  buckles,  etc., 
Byz.  vessels,  sometimes  with  Greek  inscriptions, 
and  two  chalices,  one  decorated  with  tychai  in 
relief  (Age  of  Spirit.,  110.156),  now  in  the  Metro- 
politan  Museum,  New  York.  Two  Byz.  silver  plates 
from  Erseke  (now  in  private  hands)  bear  stamps 
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of  Constans  II,  suggesting  a  date  in  the  late  7th 
C.  for  this  group.  Certain  pieces  seem  to  have 
been  produced  in  local  worlcshops  by  craftsmen 
with  “Byz.  experience.”  Werner  suggested  that 
the  hoard  belonged  to  an  Avar  khagan.  Lemerle 
( Aphieroma  Saoronos  1 156— 58)  argued  that  it  could 
not  have  been  that  of  Rouber. 

Lit.  J.  Werner,  Der  Schatifund  von  Vrap  in  Albanien  (Vi- 
enna  1986),  rev.  É.  Garam,  BJb  187  (1987)  854-57. 

-A.K. 


VSEVOLOD,  prince  of  Kiev;  son  of  Jaroslav; 
baptismal  name  Andrej;  born  1030,  died  Kiev  13 
Apr.  1093.  Sometime  between  1047  and  1052  he 
married  a  relative  of  Constantine  IX  Monoma- 
chos.  After  his  father’s  death  (1054)  Vsevolod,  as 
prince  of  Perejaslavl’,  ruled  Kievan  Rus’  together 
with  his  older  brothers  Izjaslav  of  Kiev  and  Svja- 
toslav  of  Cernigov.  As  a  consequence  of  this  triar- 
chy,  the  bishoprics  of  Perejaslavl’  and  Cernigov 
were  elevated  in  the  1060S  to  titular  metropolitan 
sees.  In  1078,  Vsevolod  became  the  ruler  of  all 
Rus’.  He  supported  the  attempts  of  John  II,  met- 
ropolitan  of  Kiev,  to  restore  Kievan  church  juris- 
diction  over  Perejaslavl’  and  Cernigov.  Vsevolod 
contributed  to  the  increased  veneration  of  his 
saintly  patron;  probably  at  this  time  the  legend  of 
the  journey  of  the  apostle  Andrew  to  the  Dnieper 
region  was  developed.  Vsevolod  was  the  first  prince 
of  Rus’  who,  while  continuing  to  use  seals  with 
Greek  inscriptions  (as  did  his  predecessors),  also 
used  seals  similar  to  Byz.  ones  but  with  Slavic 
inscriptions. 


lit.  Hruäevs’kyi,  Istonja  2:47-81.  Poppe,  Chnsttan  Rus - 
sia,  pts.IV,  VII-IX.  A.  Soloviev,  Byiance  el  la  formation  de 
l’État  russe  (London  1979),  pts.V-VI.  -An.P. 

VUKA§IN,  Serbian  king  ( kralj ;  krales  in  the  Greek 
sources)  and  co-ruler  with  Stefan  UroS  V  (from 
Aug./Sept.  1365);  died  at  ternomen  on  the  Ma- 
rica  River  26  Sept.  1371.  According  to  Chalko- 
kondyles,  Vukasin  was  cupbearer  ( oinochoos )  of 
Stefan  UroS  IV  DuSan,  while  his  brother  John 
UgljeSa  served  the  tsar  as  hippohomos,  or  groom. 
In  1350  Dusan  appointed  Vukasin  iupan  in  Prilep. 
After  Dusan’s  death,  Vuka5in  expanded  his  hold- 
ings  in  Macedonia  and  Kosovo  Polje;  Tsar  Stefan 
Uro§  V  gave  him  the  title  of  despotes  in  1364  and 
kralj  in  1365.  Gradually  Vukaáin  acquired  domi- 
nance  over  his  co-ruler  Uros  V;  correspondence 
with  Dubrovnik  shows  him  acting  in  his  own  name 
alone.  Since  Uros  V  was  childless,  Vukasin  crowned 
his  son  Marko  Kraljevió  as  “junior  ruler.”  The 
rise  to  power  of  Vukasin  and  John  Ugljesa  caused 
jealous  opposition  among  a  number  of  influential 
Serbian  lords.  The  Serbian  forces  were  thus  weak- 
ened  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marica  against 
the  Turks,  when  both  Vukasin  and  Ugljeáa  were 
killed  and  the  Serbian  army  was  defeated.  Marko 
succeeded  his  father,  but  had  to  recognize  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Ottoman  sultan. 

Joint  portraits  of  Uros  and  Vukasin  are  repre- 
sented  at  the  Psaca  monastery,  with  Uros  in  the 
senior  position. 

lit.  Fine,  Late  Balkans  362—64.  Mihaljcic,  Kraj  carstya 
80-163.  Ostrogorsky,  Serska  oblast  7-14,  18-21.  K.  Jirecek, 
Zbomik  1  (Belgrade  1959),  pt.  X,  339-85.  -J.S.A. 


w 


WÀDÍ  NATRÜN  (Sketis  [SteíjTtç],  Coptic  Shiet), 
west  of  the  Nile  Delta,  one  of  the  most  famous 
Early  Chrisdan  monastic  centers  in  Egypt,  thought 
to  have  been  founded  by  Mararios  the  Great 
ca.300.  The  anchorites  joining  him  Iived  in  indi- 
vidual  small  houses  (kellia),  usually  accompanied 
by  a  younger  monk  who  saw  to  the  food  supply; 
there  were  no  shared  refectories.  The  monks’ 
daily  occupation  consisted  of  prayer  and  simple 
handicrafts  (e.g.,  basketwork),  and  the  products 
were  sold  in  nearby  markets.  The  monks  assem- 
bled  in  church  only  on  Sundays  for  the  liturgy. 
By  the  late  4th  C.  four  churches  were  attested. 
The  present  four  monasteries  in  Wädî  Natrün 
represent  a  development  after  the  gth  C.,  when 
for  security  reasons  monks  settled  within  an  area 
surrounded  by  a  high  wall.  Each  monastery  had 
its  own  multistoried  defense  tower  (jawsaq),  re- 
fectories,  a  guesthouse,  and  several  decorated 
churches,  of  which  the  earliest  belong  to  the  late 
7th  or  early  8th  C. 

lit.  H.G.  Evelyn  White,  The  Monaslenes  of  the  WâdTn 
Natrûn,  3  vols.  (New  York  1926-33;  rp.  1973).  P.  Gross- 
mann,  Mìttelalterliche  Langhauskuppelkirchen  und  yerwandle 
Typen  in  Oherägypten  (Glückstadt  1982)  1 12—15,  122Í,  206- 
08,  213-15.  J.  Leroy,  Les  peintures  des  cowents  du  Ouadi 
Natroun  (Cairo  1982).  -P.G. 

WAGES  (/tttcröóç,  pLÍaôwgLa)  were  paid  to  agricul- 
tural  hired  workers  and  apprentices  (both  called 
misthioi)  as  well  as  to  construction  workers  and 
some  professionals  (clergy,  hospital  physicians, 
teachers)  on  a  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  basis. 
Wages  could  also  be  paid  for  services  on  a  piece- 
work  principle:  to  a  craftsman  for  a  specially 
commissioned  object,  to  a  contractor  for  erecting 
a  building,  to  a  doctor  as  an  honorarium,  to  a 
scribe  for  copying  a  book;  payment  to  a  prostitute 
was  also  called  misthos.  Another  form  of  wages 
was  a  percentage  share:  the  scribe  of  a  taboularios 
received  2  heratia  for  each  nomisma  earned  by  his 
master,  that  is,  1/12  of  his  pay.  Wages  were  paid 
primarily  in  money,  but  also  in  grain,  olive  oil, 
wine,  etc. 


Concrete  data  on  wages  are  scanty:  in  Egyptian 
papyri  the  annual  wages  of  a  hired  worker  aver- 
age  around  6  nomismata  a  year,  whereas  a  ship- 
builder  received  2  nomismata  monthly;  hagio- 
graphical  sources  of  the  6th-yth  C.  give  1  heration 
a  day  as  a  typical  figure.  A  i4th-C.  textbook  of 
MATHEMATICAL  PROBLF.MS  (K.  Vogt,  Ein  byíünti- 
nisches  Rechenbuch  des  friihen  1 4 .  J ahrhunderts  [Vi- 
enna  1968],  no.51)  calculates  the  daily  earning  of 
a  worker  as  10  assaria  (copper  coins).  Monastic 
typiha  provide  evidence  for  the  salary  (in  kind  and 
money)  of  the  monastery’s  steward,  physician,  and 
clergy,  as  well  as  hospital  employees  (e.g.,  P.  Gau- 
tier,  REB  32  [1974]  99.1176—105.1289).  Women 
seem  to  have  been  paid  two  to  three  times  less 
than  men  (Fikhman,  Egipet  76O;  the  woman  phy- 
sician  at  the  Pantokrator  hospital  in  Constanti- 
nople  received  half  the  salary  of  her  male  col- 
leagues  (P.  Gautíer,  supra  101.1 198—99). 

Wages  were  established  by  private  agreement 
and  fixed  in  contracts,  but  the  state  had  control 
over  both  wages  and  prices.  Diocletian’s  Price 
Edict  is  an  example  of  such  control  in  late  anti- 
quity,  while  the  Book  of  the  Eparch  regulated 
the  size  and  the  form  of  payment  in  ìoth-C. 
Constantinople:  the  contract  was  not  to  exceed  30 
days,  and  attempts  to  increase  wages  in  order  to 
attract  the  services  of  another  man’s  misthios  were 
punished.  Laborers  and  professionals  used  the 
strike  as  a  means  to  increase  their  wages:  the 
evidence  about  the  strike  of  construction  workers 
in  Constantinople  between  481  and  491  may  be 
questionable  (H.G.  Beck,  BZ  66  [1973]  268);  much 
more  reliable  is  the  slaLemeui  01  ÀLLaleialc»  (Altal. 
204.5—6)  that  mistharnountes  in  Rhaidestos  de- 
manded  that  their  wages  be  increased  in  accord- 
ance  with  rising  prices.  The  clergy  of  Hagia  So- 
phia  went  on  strike  in  1307  because  the  patriarchal 
treasury  did  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  pay  them 
(A.M.  I’albot,  DOP  27  [1973]  250- 

The  salary  (roga)  of  high-ranking  officials  was 
much  higher  than  artisans’  wages:  according  to 
Justinian’s  law  of  534,  the  prefect  of  Africa  was 
paid  100  litrae  of  gold  yearly;  Ibn  Rhurdädhbeh 
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calculates  the  salary  of  officers  in  the  gth  C.  be- 
tween  1—40  pounds  of  gold,  and  De  ceremoniis 
gives  similar  sums  (5-40  pounds)  as  the  salary  of 
strategoi.  The  salary  of  functionaries  was  supple- 
mented  by  bribes,  by  presents  conferred  upon 
them  on  feast  days,  and  by  various  services.  Pri- 
vate  donations  were  encouraged:  pupils  of  the 
law  school  in  Constantinople  were  allowed  to  give 
presents  to  the  nomophylax  (the  director  of  the 
school),  judges  could  be  paid  directly  by  the  liti- 
gants,  and  so  on.  (See  also  Synetheia.) 

lit.  G.  Ostrogorsky,  “Löhne  und  Preise  in  Byzanz,”  BZ 
32  (1932)  295-305-  -A.K„  A.M.T. 


WALLACHIA,  region  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Lower  and  Middle  Danube,  bordering  Moldavia 
on  the  northeast.  The  term  originates  from  the 
name  of  Vlachia  or  Wlochen  lant  (in  the  Niebelun- 
genlied)  and  was  firmly  established  by  the  i4th  C. 

Wallachia  coincided  in  rough  outline  with  Tra- 
jan’s  Dacia.  When  the  Romans  left  in  the  3rd  C., 
they  retained  some  fortresses  on  the  left  bank 
(e.g.,  Sucidava),  but  the  autochthonous  roman- 
ized  culture  dominated  through  the  4th  C.,  Ger- 
manic  foederati  probably  not  having  been  very 
numerous.  In  the  5th— 6th  C.  the  territory  of 
Wallachia  was  completely  ceded  to  the  Huns,  and 
then  to  the  Avars  and  Slavs.  In  the  gth— ìoth  C. 
a  substantial  part  of  Wallachia  was  within  the 
borders  of  the  Bulgarian  state;  later,  it  was  in- 
vaded  by  the  Pechenegs,  Cumans,  and  Tatars. 

The  creation  of  an  independent  Wallachia  be- 
gan  in  the  i3th  C.  In  1330,  Prince  Basarab  won 
a  victory  over  the  Hungarian  king,  Charles  (son 
of  Charles  I  of  Anjou),  and  established  the  in- 
dependence  of  his  princedom.  Wallachia  reached 
its  peak  under  Mircea  the  Elder  and  looked  to 
Byz.  for  support:  the  spouses  of  the  princes  Lad- 
islas-Vlaico  (1364-03.1375)  and  Radu  I  (ca.1375- 
ca.  1377)  were  probably  of  Greek  or  Greco-SIavic 
origin;  some  Wallachian  princesses  were  married 
to  Serbian  and  Bulgarian  rulers.  Wallachia  also 
moved  toward  Orthodox  Christianity,  and  the 
metropolis  of  Vicina  became  its  center.  In  the 
1561  C.  Wallachia  acknow!edged  allegiance  to  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  (See  also  Rumanians.) 

lit.  Istoria  Romîmei,  2  voIs.  (Bucharest  1960-62).  A. 
Elian,  “Les  rapports  byzantino-roumains,”  BS  19  (1958) 
212-22.  §.  Andreescu,  "Alliances  dynastiques  des  princes 
de  Yalachie  (XIVC— XVIe  siècles),”  RESEE  23  (1985)  359— 


61.  D.  Deletant,  “Some  Aspects  of  the  Byzantine  Tradition 
in  the  Rumanian  Principalities,”  SlEERev  59  (1981)  1-14. 

— A.K. 


WAR.  See  Peace  and  War. 

WAR  OF  TROY  ('O  IIóXe/u.oç  rrjç  TpwáSoç),  an 
anonymous  translation  of  the  i2th-C.  Roman  de 
Troie  of  Benoit  de  Ste.  Maure,  made  probably 
during  the  1461  C.  in  Frankish  Greece.  Originally 
intended  to  be  illustrated,  this  is  the  longest  (over 
14,000  unrhymed  political  verses)  of  the  extant 
popular  verse  romances  and  seems  to  have  ex- 
erted  a  major  influence  on  the  genre.  Though 
some  of  the  lengthy  erphraseis  of  the  original 
have  been  curtailed,  otherwise  the  version  faith- 
fully  renders  Benoit’s  romance,  itself  based  on  the 
Latin  novels  of  Dares  the  Phrygian  and  Dirtys 
OF  Crete.  Although  the  author  of  the  War  ofTroy 
conceals  his  debt  to  these  and  to  Benoit  by  omit- 
ting  all  references  to  them,  he  shows  almost  no 
knowledge  of  either  the  Iliad  or  the  Byz.  chron- 
iclers’  account  of  the  Trojan  War.  The  War  of 
Troy  thus  represents  a  return  of  the  Trojan  story 
to  Greek  lands  after  its  circulation  throughout  the 
Europe  of  late  antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages. 
Although  the  closeness  of  the  translation  dem- 
onstrates  that  the  poem  was  composed  in  a  con- 
ventional  literary  manner,  its  style — with  its  mixed 
language  and  repeated  phrases — probably  indi- 
cates  contact  with  orally  disseminated  traditional 
material  (see  Romance). 

ed.  L.  Polites,  ed.,  “Cheirographa  dyo  idiotikon  syllo- 
gon,”  Hellenika  22  (1969)  106—15. 

lit.  M.  Papathomopoulos,  “Diorthoseis  ston  ‘Polemo  tes 
Troados,’  ”  Dodone  5  (1976)  349-68;  8  (1979)  355-4!5- 
Jeffreys,  Popular  Literature,  pt.lll  (1979),  115-39. 

-E.M.J.,  M.J.J. 


WARSHIP.  See  Chelandion;  Dromon;  Galea. 

WASHING  OF  THE  FEET.  During  the  Last  Sup- 
per,  Christ  washed  his  disciples’  feet,  indicating, 
when  Peter  protested,  that  this  was  a  symbolic 
cleansing  from  sin  (Jn  13:1—20).  The  scene  ap- 
pears  first  on  4th-C.  sarcophagi  as  a  pendant  to 
that  of  Pilate  washing  his  hands,  Christ  being 
upright;  the  later  Rossano  Gospels  (fol-3r)  show 
Christ  deeply  bowing  and  humble.  The  standard 
imagery  had  emerged  by  the  gth  C.:  Christ  slighüy 
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bowing,  holding  a  towel;  Peter  with  one  or  both 
feet  in  a  basin,  grasping  his  head  in  dismay  or 
sorrow,  or  gesturing  to  Christ;  and  up  to  1 1  other 
disciples,  some  often  shown  removing  their  san- 
dals.  It  appears  in  Gospel  and  Passion  cycles, 
sometimes  displacing  the  Last  Supper;  at  Psalm 
50  (51)  in  marginal  Psalters;  and  occasionally  on 
icons  (Soteriou,  Eihones,  figs.  33,  49),  appearing 
in  the  latter  below  the  Communion  of  the  Apos- 
tles  (see  Lord’s  Supper).  Byz.  churches  often  lo- 
cate  the  scene  in  the  narthex  (Hosios  Louras), 
where  the  monastic  ceremony  of  the  washing  of 
the  monks’  feet  by  the  hegoumenos  was  usually 
performed  on  Holy  Thursday.  In  some  large  i2th- 
and  i3th-C.  churches  (Monreale;  S.  Marco  in 
Venice)  and  in  many  Palaiologan  churches,  the 
Passion  cycle  adorned  the  naos  instead,  and  the 
monastic  ceremony  sometimes  followed  the  image 
inside. 

In  imitation  of  Christ,  Byz.  bishops  and  hegou- 
menoi  performed  on  Holy  Thursday  the  ceremony 
of  washing  of  the  feet  of  12  clergymen.  Similarly, 
the  emperor  washed  the  feet  of  12  poor  men 
selected  in  Constantinople  and  brought  to  the 
palace.  They  received  new  garments  and  had  to 
approach  the  emperor  with  a  candle  in  hand;  he 
washed  only  the  right  foot  of  each  person.  Each 
one  was  given  three  gold  coins  before  departing. 

lit.  H.  Giess,  Die  Darstellung  der  Fusswaschung  Christi  in 
den  Kunstwerken  des  4.-1 2.  Jahrhunderts  (Rome  1962).  S. 
Pétridès,  “Le  Iavement  des  pieds  le  jeudi-saint  dans  l'église 
grecque,”  EO  3  (1899—1900)  321-26.  -A.W.C.,  A.K. 


WATER  ( v8o)p )  was  the  most  essential  of  bever- 
ages  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  Cold  water 
was  precious  in  a  hot  climate:  Liutprand  of  Cre- 
mona  was  appalled  to  see  water  being  sold  on  the 
streets  of  Constandnople.  The  quality  of  drinking 
water  was  a  matter  of  serious  concern,  esp.  during 
the  summer,  when  it  became  scarce.  An  anony- 
mous  author  advised  drinking  only  fresh  water 
during  July  (A.  Garzya,  Diptycha  2  [1980-81]  47). 
Another  anonymous  writer  recommended  water 
from  natural  springs,  which  is  superior  because  it 
does  not  smell,  has  good  taste,  and  is  cold  year 
round  (Delatte,  AnecdAlh  2:470).  In  summer,  water 
was  kept  cold  in  special  vessels,  which  were  stored 
in  cellars  and  cool  places. 

The  problem  of  water  supply  was  acute  in  Byz. 


In  Constantinople  the  aqueduct  provided  water 
for  the  capital  and  water  was  also  stored  in  cisterns 
(see  under  Constantinople,  Monuments  of);  in 
many  places  the  cisterns  were  filled  with  rainwa- 
ter.  Purchase  deeds  indicate  accurately  the  exis- 
tence  of  wells  on  the  lot,  and  retreating  armies 
are  frequently  described  as  destroying  and  poi- 
soning  wells.  Water  was  also  needed  for  baths, 
small-scale  irrigation,  and  as  power  for  mills 
and  automata.  A  drought  was  considered  a  se- 
rious  calamity,  and  some  saints  reportedly  pos- 
sessed  the  gift  of  bringing  rain  (or  stopping  it  at 
harvesttime). 

Water  and  its  source  ( pege )  were  symbols  of  life 
and  purification;  in  the  Constantinopolitan  sub- 
urb  of  Pege  was  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
as  Zoodochos  Pege.  Water  was  the  main  element 
of  the  rite  of  baptism,  and  the  blessing  of  water 
played  an  important  part  in  the  Byz.  liturgy,  esp. 
at  Epiphany.  Basil  the  Great  ascribed  the  intro- 
duction  of  the  blessing  of  water  to  ancient  tradi- 
tion  (PG  32:1886);  the  oldest  evidence,  however, 
comes  from  Tertullian  (P.  de  Puniet,  DACL  2:6850. 
At  the  same  time  water  in  the  form  of  a  whirlpool, 
sea,  or  fiood  served  as  a  symbol  of  destruction. 
Water  was  also  used  for  semipagan  fortunetelling 
procedures. 

lit.  P.  Magdalino,  “The  Literary  Perception  of  Every- 
day  Life  in  Byzantium,”  BS  48  (1987)  32L  -Ap.K.,  A.K. 

WATERMARRS,  emblems  or  designs  found  only 
in  the  paper  of  occidental  origin  that  began  to  be 
imported  into  Byz.  in  the  i3th  C.  The  impres- 
sions,  made  by  wires  twisted  into  the  desired  shape 
and  sewed  to  the  mold  on  which  the  paper  was 
formed,  are  only  visible  against  the  light.  Depend- 
ing  on  the  size  and  folding  of  the  sheet  of  paper, 
the  watermark  may  appear  in  the  middle  of  the 
page,  in  the  folding,  or  in  the  corner;  in  the  last 
two  cases  only  one  half  or  one  quarter  is  on  tne 
folio.  Because  watermarks  appear  on  many  dated 
documents  or  (less  frequently)  on  MSS,  they  can 
provide  a  chronology  for  an  undated  MS  (Harl- 
finger,  Kodikologie  144—69).  A  wire  screen  had  an 
average  life  of  between  six  months  and  four  years; 
a  MS  with  a  given  watermark  was  usually  copied 
within  five  years  from  the  known  date  of  that 
watermark  (T.  Gerardy,  Datieren  mitHilfe  von  Was- 
seneichen  [Bückeburg  1964]  65^  69).  Further  pre- 
cision  of  dating  is  provided  by  the  phenomenon 
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of  pairs  of  watermarks,  made  by  two  wire  screens 
in  different  degrees  of  deterioration.  All  i3th-C. 
and  some  i4th-C.  watermarks  were  simple  geo- 
metric  shapes  and  lines;  marks  of  the  i4th—  ìgth 
C.  were  more  elaborate,  including  such  devices  as 
a  unicorn,  bow  and  arrow,  oxhead,  scissors,  flute, 
and  pear. 

lit.  C.-M.  Briquet,  Les  fihgranes,  4  vois.  (Geneva  1907; 
rp.  with  new  introd.  Amsterdam  1968).  G.  Piccard,  Die 
Ẁ asserzeichenkartei  Piccard  im  H auptstaatsarchiu  Stutlgart. 
Findbücher,  15  vols.  in  22  parts  (Stuttgart  1961-87).  D.  & 
H.  Harlfinger,  Wasserieuhen  aus  gtiechischen  Handschriften 
(Berlin  1974-80).  -E.G.,  A.M.T. 

WEAPONRY.  The  weapons  most  commonly  used 
by  Byz.  soldiers  were  swords,  spears,  maces,  slings, 
and  bows.  The  sword  (xiphos)  was  the  primary 
weapon  and  many  sword  types  (straight,  curved, 
one-  and  two-handed)  are  depicted  in  illustrations 
(A.  Bruhn  Hoffmeyer,  Gladius  5  [1966]  flg.  16). 
According  to  the  strategika,  by  the  6th  C.  the 
short  Roman  gladius  had  been  abandoned  in  favor 
of  a  long  two-edged  sword,  the  spathion,  used  by 
both  the  infantry  and  cavalry.  The  toth-C.  Syl- 
loge  tacticorum  (38.5,  39.2)  gives  the  length  of 
this  kind  of  sword  as  the  equivalent  of  94  cm  and 
mentions  a  new  saberlike  sword  of  the  same  length, 
the paramerion,  a  curved  one-edged  slashing  weapon 
for  cavalrymen.  Both  weapons  could  be  carried 
from  a  belt  or  by  a  shoulder  strap. 

Infantrymen  and  cavalrymen  carried  spears  for 
thrusting  and  casting.  Cavalrymen  of  the  6th  and 
7th  C.  wielded  lances  with  a  thong  in  the  middle 
of  the  shaft  (Avar  style)  and  a  pennant  (Strat. 
Maurih.  78.18—20).  Infantrymen’s  spears  (kon- 
taria)  in  the  ìoth  C.  were  4—4.5  m  long  (cavalry 
lances  were  slightly  shorter)  with  an  iron  point 
(xipharion,  aichme).  One  type  of  spear,  the  menau- 
lion,  is  described  in  detail;  it  was  very  thick,  taken 
whole  from  young  oak  or  cornel  saplings,  and 
capped  by  a  long  blade  (45-50  cm),  for  use  by 
esp.  strong  infantrymen  (called  menaulatoi  after 
their  weapon)  against  enemy  rataphrartoi — an 
excellent  example  of  a  weapon  and  a  type  of 
specialized  soldier  developed  for  a  specific  tactical 
role  (E.  McGeer,  Diptycha  4  [1986-87]  53-57). 
Both  light  infantry  and  cavalry  carried  javelins 
(ahontia,  rhiptaria)  no  longer  than  3  m  (Sylloge 
tacticorum  38.6,  39.7). 

Maces  (rabdia)  and  axes  (pelehia,  ttihouria)  served 
as  shock  weapons.  The  ìoth-C.  kataphraktoi  carried 


heavy  all-iron  maces  (siderorabdia) — six-,  four-,  or 
three-cornered — to  smash  their  way  through  en- 
emy  infantry  (Praecepta  Milit.  1 1.30-32).  Infantry- 
men  either  hurled  maces  and  battle-axes  at  the 
enemy  or  used  them  in  hand-to-hand  combat;  the 
axe  was  the  preferred  weapon  of  the  mercenaries 
from  Rus’  of  the  ìoth  and  ìith  C.  Axes  were 
single-bladed  (rounded  or  straight-edged),  some- 
times  with  a  spike  opposite  the  blade;  various 
types  appear  in  illustrations  in  the  Madrid  MS  of 
John  Skylitzes  and  other  MSS  (A.  Bruhn  Hoff- 
meyer,  Gladius  5  [1966]  fig.  18;  P.  Schreiner  in  Les 
pays  du  nord  et  Byzance  [Uppsala  1981]  234-36). 

The  sling  (sphendone)  and  the  bow  (toxon)  were 
the  weapons  used  by  light  soldiers.  Slings,  as  shown 
in  illustrations  of  David  and  Goliath,  were  the 
ordinary  hand-held  type;  the  Roman  staff  sling 
(fustibalis)  was  apparently  unknown  to  the  Byz. 
The  Byz.  bow,  like  the  late  Roman  bow,  was  the 
composite,  reflex  type  featuring  an  unbendable 
horn  grip  with  the  reinforced  wooden  bowstave 
strung  in  reverse  of  the  bow’s  natural  flex  when 
unstrung  (J.C.  Coulston,  BAR  Int.  Ser.  275  [1985] 
220-366).  A  bowshot  (flight,  not  target,  range)  is 
estimated  at  over  300  m  for  an  infantry  bow 
(Schilbach,  Metrologie  42),  but  cavalry  bows,  stand- 
ing  1.2  m  high,  were  smaller  and  less  tightly 
strung  for  greater  accuracy  and  ease  of  handling 
(Sylloge  tacticorum  39.4);  they  had  a  fìight  range  of 
130—35  m  (Bivar,  “Cavalry”  283).  The  solenarion, 
usually  identified  as  the  Byz.  crossbow,  has  re- 
cently  been  redefined  as  a  hollow  tube  through 
which  an  archer  could  launch  several  small  arrows 
(mues,  i.e.,  “mice”)  at  a  time;  consequently  Anna 
Romnene’s  remarks  that  the  Crusaders’  Western- 
type  crossbow  (which  she  called  a  tzangra)  was 
unknown  to  the  Byz.  before  the  i2th  C.  should 
be  accepted  (D.  Nishimura,  Byzantion  58  [1988] 
422-35). 

Production  of  Weapons  (6ttKottouo) .  The  pro- 
duction  of  weapons  was  assigned  to  state  ergasteria 
(see  Factories,  Imperial)  in  the  Roman  Empire. 
By  the  4th  C.  there  were  15  such  centers  in  the 
East,  20  in  the  West  (S.  James,  BAR  Int.  Ser.  394 
[1988]  257—331),  situated  in  major  cities  and  along 
the  frontiers.  The  workers  (fabricenses)  were  treated 
Iike  soldiers  and  had  to  meet  a  minimum  quota 
each  month  with  the  weight  of  their  production 
strictly  controlled.  Direct  supervision  and  coer- 
cion  of  arms  production  is  evident  from  the  em- 
peror  Julian’s  harassment  of  the  craftsmen  in 
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Antioch  as  he  urged  them  to  furnish  arms,  uni- 
forms,  and  siegecraft  for  his  expedition  to  Persia 
in  363. 

As  the  story  of  the  transfer  of  the  relics  of  St. 
Euphemia  relates  (F.  Halkin,  Euphémie  de  Chalcé- 
doine  [Brussels  1965]  89.14-19  and  n.3),  arms 
factories  continued  to  operate  after  the  7th  C.; 
the  emperor  Leo  III  ordered  the  establishment 
of  an  arms  factory  in  a  Constantinopolitan  mon- 
astery  where  furnaces  were  constructed  and  ar- 
morers  ( labaroi )  employed.  The  production  of 
Greeh  fire  was  a  state  enterprise  conducted  in 
great  secrecy.  No  guild  of  arms-makers  is  men- 
tioned  by  the  Book  of  the  Eparch,  but  the  Miracles 
of  St.  Artemios  refers  to  a  bowmaker  ( toxopoios ) 
in  Constantinople.  The  state’s  demand  that  stra- 
tiotai  present  themselves  for  service  with  their 
own  arms  suggests  that  local  private  workshops 
also  existed  from  which  they  obtained  equipment. 
The  lists  of  supplies  for  the  91 1  and  949  expedi- 
tions  toCrete  (De  cer.  657.4-660.12,  664.4-678.10) 
record  the  quotas  assigned  to  arms  factories  in 
both  Constantinople  and  the  provinces;  for  ex- 
ample,  in  911  the  strategos  of  Thessalonike  was 
ordered  to  supply  200,000  arrows,  3,000  spears, 
and  “as  many  shields  as  possible,”  and  similar 
demands  were  sent  to  the  hrites  of  Hellas  and  the 
strategoi  of  Nikopolis  and  the  Peloponnesos.  On 
campaign  the  army  took  along  various  craftsmen: 
samiatores,  who  made  and  repaired  iron  weapons; 
loxopoioi  and  sagitlopoioi,  who  made  bows  and  ar- 
rows  (Taktika  of  Leo  VI  4.50).  (See  also  Fire- 

ARMS.) 

lit.  J.F.  Haldon,  “Some  Aspects  of  Byzantine  Military 
Technology  from  the  Sixth  to  the  Tenth  Centuries,"  BMGS 
1  ( 1 9V5)  u— 47-  T.  Kolias,  Byiantinische  Waffen  (Vienna 
1988)  133—259.  D.C.  Nicolle,  Arms  and  Armour  of  the  Cru- 
sading  Era,  1050-1350,  2  vols.  (New  York  1988)  26-52, 
644-61.  Haldon,  Praetorians  318-23.  -E.M.,  A.K.,  A.C. 

WEAVER  (v<pavT7)<;).  The  production  of  textiles 
involved  two  major  stages,  spinning  and  weaving, 
in  addition  to  cleaning,  bleaching,  dyeing,  and/or 
fulling  as  necessary.  Spinning  was  considered  to 
be  a  primarily  female  occupation  done  at  home 
(e.g.,  Mary  of  Egypt  states  that  she  usually  carried 
a  distaff  with  her  [PG  87:37128]).  Both  men  and 
women  worked  as  weavers:  Timarion,  for  ex- 
ample,  says  that  textiles  and  yarn  produced  by 
both  men  and  women  were  brought  to  the  fair  in 
Thessalonike  ( Timarion  54.149—50).  Like  spin- 


ning,  weaving  was  often  a  household  operation 
(Achmet  ben  Sirin,  Oneirocriticon  215.9  and  22), 
but  in  Byz.  there  were  also  professional  weavers, 
dyers,  and  fullers. 

An  important  source  for  the  activity  of  women 
clothmakers  is  found  in  Psellos’s  short  treatise  on 
the  annual  festival  of  Agathe  in  Constantinople. 
This  was  a  celebration  by  women  involved  in 
various  aspects  of  textile  production  (spinning, 
carding,  weaving)  who  may  have  been  organized 
into  a  guild.  The  treatise  apparently  descríbes  wall 
paintings  that  depicted  women  carding  and  weav- 
ing  (A.  Laiou  in  Festschrift  Stratos  1:111-22). 
Sometimes  artisans  combined  weaving  with  other 
facets  of  textile  production:  tailors  might  first 
weave  the  cloth  that  they  sewed  into  garments, 
and  the  serirarioi  of  the  ìoth-C.  Book  of  the 
Eparch  may  have  been  involved  in  both  dyeing 
fabric  and  tailoring  it.  In  the  regulations  for  the 
Stoudios  monastery,  however,  tailors  and  weavers 
appear  as  separate  artisans  (Dobroklonskij,  Feodor 
1:412).  The  weavers  are  not  listed  as  a  separate 
guild  in  the  Book  of  the  Eparch.  Some  luxury  tex- 
tiles  were  woven  in  imperial  factories. 

The  principal  raw  materials  used  in  weaving 
were  wool  and  flax  (see  Linen)  as  in  antiquity; 
silk  and  later  cotton  also  came  to  be  used.  Some- 
times  different  kinds  of  fibers  (e.g.,  wool  and  silk) 
were  woven  together. 

lit.  Koukoules,  Bios  2.1:215-17.  Smetanin,  Viz.obscestvo 
86f.  Aik.  Christophilopoulou,  “Systema  basilikon  histour- 
gon, ”  in  Festschrift  Stratos  1:65-72.  -A.K.,  A.M.T. 


WEDDING,  the  nuptial  ceremony,  was  desig- 
nated  in  Greek  by  gamos,  the  word  also  used  for 
the  state  of  marriage;  the  terms  for  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  were  respectively  nymphe  and 
nymphios.  The  wedding  ceremony  was  frequently 
preceded  by  a  betrothal  and  the  signing  of  a 
contract  that  regulated  property  relations  ìn  the 
marriage,  but  this  was  not  mandatory.  The  wed- 
ding  consisted  of  two  parts — the  ecclesiastical 
marriage  rite  and  the  subsequent  celebratory 
feast.  After  ritual  ablutions,  the  bride,  clad  in 
white  and  veiled,  left  the  house  of  her  parents  for 
the  church;  she  and  the  bridegroom  had  to  ex- 
press  their  consent  to  the  marriage,  whereupon 
they  received  an  ecclesiastical  blessing  (E.  Her- 
man,  OrChrP  4  [1938]  189—234),  donned  mar- 
riage  crowns,  and  exchanged  marriage  rings. 
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From  the  church  the  procession,  accompanied  by 
music  and  special  marriage  songs  (epithalamia), 
headed  for  the  house  of  the  groom;  the  bride  was 
led  by  a  special  retinue  of  nymphagogoi,  “leaders 
of  the  bride.”  The  procession  took  place  at  night 
and  was  illuminated  by  torch-bearers.  The  poor 
people  of  Constantinople  celebrated  their  wed- 
dings  in  a  public  hall,  the  Nymphaion,  located  in 
front  of  the  Senate  House  (Cedr.  1:610.14-15). 
In  the  house  of  the  groom  the  bride  removed  her 
veil  so  that  her  in-laws  could  see  her  (in  theory, 
for  the  first  time).  The  couple  soon  retired  to  the 
nuptial  chamber  ( pastas )  where  the  bride  was  given 
the  MARRIAGE  BELT. 

The  guests  meanwhile  were  invited  to  a  ban- 
quet  and  entertained  by  mimes,  dancing  girls,  and 
spectacles.  Church  fathers  (esp.  John  Chrysostom) 
tried  to  convince  the  faithful  to  moderate  the 
games  and  drinking  at  weddings,  but  in  vain.  The 
clergy  was,  however,  required  to  leave  the  feast 
before  these  games  began  (Balsamon  in  Rhalles- 
Potles,  Syntagma  2:357.10,  commenting  on  canon 
24  of  the  Council  in  Trullo).  By  dawn,  the  guests 
expected  to  see  proof  of  the  bride’s  virginity  and 
of  the  consummation  of  the  marriage. 

Aristocratic  weddings  were  magnificent  (and 
sometimes  lengthy)  occasions:  that  of  Digenes 
Arritas  reportedly  lasted  three  months  (Grotta- 
ferrata  version  IV  931,  ed.  E.  Trapp,  p.224). 
Imperial  weddings  often  took  the  form  of  a  public 
celebration,  with  tables  placed  in  open  areas,  as 
Eustathios  of  Thessalonike  depicts  the  reception 
in  honor  of  Alexios  II  and  Agnes  of  France.  In 
such  cases  special  games  might  be  arranged. 

Descriptions  of  the  “spiritual  weddings”  of  fe- 
male  martyrs  (e.g.,  Martha  and  Febronia)  and 
nuns  to  Christ  use  the  vocabulary  of  earthly  wed- 
dings:  washing,  anointing,  and  clothing  of  the 
bride,  the  dowry,  rings  and  crowns,  the  wedding 
feast  and  bridal  chamber  (Brock-Harvey,  Women 
7°f>  165). 

lit.  M.  Angold,  “The  Wedding  of  Digenis  Akrites,”  in 
He  kathemerine  zoe  sto  Byzantio  (Athens  1988)  201-15. 

-j.H„  A.K. 

WEIGHT  BOX,  a  low  rectangular  container  (ap- 
proximately  20  cm  long)  for  flat  weights  and 
balance  scales.  Many  specimens  of  5th— 7th-C. 
manufacture — some  with  their  contents  intact — 
have  survived  in  Egypt,  and  a  fragment  of  an- 
other  was  discovered  in  the  early  7th-C.  Yassi  Ada 


shipwreck.  Made  of  wood,  they  are  usually  fitted 
with  a  sliding  lid  secured  with  a  lock.  Inside  is  a 
removable  deck  with  a  variety  of  geometric  sink- 
ings  to  accommodate  the  various  sizes  and  shapes 
of  flat  weights,  as  well  as  the  pans  and  balance 
arm  of  the  scale.  More  elaborate  specimens  may 
bear  copper  or  ivory  panels  with  floral  or  geo- 
metric  motifs,  or,  in  rare  cases,  figures.  The  cover 
most  often  shows  a  low-relief  cross  beneath  an 
arch,  much  like  those  common  on  contemporary 
flat  weights.  Similarly,  the  most  frequently  en- 
countered  inscription,  “Grace  of  God,”  commonly 
appears  also  on  flat  weights.  The  Christian  mean- 
ing  is  clear  from  1  Corinthians  15:10  (“By  the 
grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am  .  .  .”):  honest 
weighing  and  its  resultant  prosperity  are  gifts 
from  God. 

lit.  M.H.  Rutschowscaya,  “Boîtes  à  poids  d’époque  copte,” 
Revue  du  Louvre  29  (1979)  1—5.  -G.V. 

WEIGHTS  are  known  in  two  main  types:  bust  or 
statuette  weights  for  gross  weighing  with  steel- 
yards,  and  flat  weights  for  fine  weighing  with 
balance  scales.  The  former,  introduced  by  the 
Romans,  survive  in  large  numbers  from  the  5th 
to  7th  C.  Cast  in  bronze  with  a  lead  core,  they 
take  two  forms:  those  depicting  an  empress  or, 
less  frequently,  an  emperor,  and  those  represent- 
ing  Athena-Minerva.  The  “imperial”  imagery  likely 
connoted  the  accuracy  of  the  measure.  Typical 
specimens  weighed  approximately  four  Roman 
pounds  (litra). 

Flat  weights,  esp.  common  from  the  4th  to  7th 
C.,  were  used  for  more  precise  transactions  in- 
volving  coins  and  other  valuable  materials.  Most 
are  flat  and  square,  though  some  take  the  form 
of  a  flattened  sphere;  all  are  solid  bronze.  More- 
over,  all  bear  a  weight  designation:  exagia,  used 
for  coins,  are  calibrated  in  nomismata,  whereas 
pondera,  generally  larger  and  used  for  commodi- 
ties,  are  calibrated  in  oungiai  or  litraf..  Some 
bear  texts,  symbols,  or  images,  which  may  be 
inlaid  in  silver,  copper,  or  brass.  Names  of  officials 
appear,  as  do  pious  phrases,  references  to  justice, 
and  invocations.  The  cross  is  esp.  common  on 
5th— 7th-C.  specimens,  whereas  earlier  examples 
(4th— 5th  C.)  may  bear  paired  images  of  emperors. 
Commonly  called  imperial  weights,  the  latter  often 
also  depict  a  Tyche,  a  reference  to  hunting,  or 
an  evocation  of  prosperity  (e.g.,  via  a  full  modios). 
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The  implication  is  that  prosperity,  as  facilitated 
through  just  weights,  was  a  byproduct  of  harmo- 
nious  co-rulership,  that  rulership  drew  its  legiti- 
macy  from  the  polis,  and  that  it  depended  on  the 
power  of  the  state,  as  evoked  by  the  hunt.  Made 
in  sets,  flat  weights  were  stored  in  weight  boxes. 
(See  also  Glass  Weights.) 
lit.  Vikan-Nesbitt,  Securily  29—37.  — G.V. 

WHEAT.  See  Grain. 


WIBALD  OF  STAVELOT,  Benedictine  monk  and 
statesman;  born  1098,  died  19  July  1 158.  Of  mod- 
est  origins,  Wibald,  who  was  Lotharingian,  stud- 
ied  at  Liège  and  was  a  monk  at  Waulsort  by  1117, 
but  moved  to  Stavelot,  where  he  became  abbot 
(16  Nov.  1 130).  He  rose  to  a  position  of  influence 
at  Conrad  III’s  court,  where  he  was  regent  during 
the  Second  Crusade  and  was  made  briefly  abbot 
of  Montecassino  (1 137)  and,  from  1 146,  abbot  of 
Corvey.  In  1155  and  1157  Wibald  traveled  to 
Constantinople  as  Frederick  I’s  ambassador  to 
Manuel  I;  he  died  returning  from  the  second 
embassy.  Much  of  Wibald’s  correspondence  sur- 
vives  in  his  original  register  covering  1146/7— 
Sept.  1157,  which  includes  letters  addressed  to 
Wibald.  It  is  an  essential  source  on  diplomacy  and 
marital  alliances  between  Constantinople  and  the 
German  emperors  (Lamma,  Comneni  1:93—115, 
243—50).  It  documents  German,  Norman,  and 
Byz.  policies  in  southern  Italy  and  contains  letters 
frorri  Conrad  to  Manuel  (eps.  218,  237,  244,  246) 
and  Manuel’s  wife  Irene-BERTHA  of  Sulzbach 
(eps.  243,  245),  from  Frederick  I  to  Manuel 
(ep.410),  Wibald’s  own  letters  to  Manuel  (eps.  343, 
41 1,  432),  and  Manuel’s  letters  to  him  (eps.  325, 
424 — Reg  2,  nos.  1382,  1392).  The  correspon- 
dence  reveals  Conrad’s  warm  relations  with  Man- 
uel  (e.g.,  ep.78)  and  Bertha’s  role  in  selecting  a 
Byz.  princess  for  Conrad’s  son  (ep.243)  as  well  as 
an  exchange  of  embassies  (eps.  279,  280,  etc.)  and 
rumors  about  Conrad’s  alliance  with  Manuel  against 
the  Romana  aecclesia  (eps.  198,  252).  Epistle  407 
conveys  the  conditions  of  a  truce  of  1153  between 
Frederick  and  Pope  Eugenius  III,  according  to 
which  “the  king  of  the  Greeks”  should  not  receive 
any  land  “on  this  side  of  the  sea”  (in  Italy). 

ED.  P.  Jaffe,  Bibliolheca  rerum  germamcarum  1  (Berlin 
1864;  rp.  Aalen  1964)  76-616. 


lit.  F.K.J.  Jakobi,  Wibald  von  Stablo  und  Coruey  ( 10(48- 
1158):  Benediklinischer  Abt  in  der  frühen  Stauferieit  (Münster 
1979).  W.  Roch,  Die  Schrift  der  Reichskanzlei  im  12.  Jahrhun- 
dert  1/25-7 190  (Vienna  1979).  -M.McC,. 

WIDOWS  ( xVPai )  were  traditionally  equated  with 
the  poor  and  powerless,  who,  like  orphans  and 
strangers,  needed  protection;  care  of  widows  was 
prescribed  as  a  Christian  duty.  Widows  received 
charitable  distributions,  esp.  during  Holy  Week, 
and  might  find  refuge  in  cherolropheia,  homes  for 
widows  created  by  the  state  or  church,  such  as 
those  built  by  Eleusios,  bishop  of  Kyzikos,  side- 
by-side  with  homes  for  virgins  (Sozom.,  HE  5.15.5); 
later,  nunneries  replaced  them  as  a  refuge  (A,- 
M.  Talbot,  ByzF  9  [1985]  1 13-15). 

An  ecclesiastical  order  of  widows  was  instituted 
in  the  early  church,  allegedly  by  St.  Peter,  and 
probably  functioned  until  the  5th  C.  Its  members 
had  to  be  60  years  old  and  married  only  once. 
They  were  selected  by  the  bishop  and  assigned  a 
special  place  in  the  church  during  services.  The 
order  was  considered  distinct  from  laity  and  clergy 
(including  deaconesses),  since  its  members  did 
not  receive  ordination.  They  performed  various 
social  services  later  undertaken  by  confraterni- 
ties. 

Widows  could  be  economically  independent  and 
have  substantial  rights  to  property.  Wealthy  wid- 
ows  had  significant  power,  Danelis  being  an  im- 
portant  example.  In  1010  the  widow  Kalida  sold 
her  choraphion  in  order  to  ransom  her  son  from 
the  Arabs  (Ivir.,  no.16).  Laiou  (Peasant  Society  89— 
94)  has  calculated  that  in  i4th-C.  praktika  17  to 
22  percent  of  the  households  were  registered  as 
headed  by  widows,  even  if  they  had  adult  sons. 
Some  aristocratic  widows  (Anna  Komnene,  the 
sebastokratorissa  Irene  Komnene,  etc.)  exercised 
enormous  influence  upon  political  and  cultural 
life,  and  dowager  empresses  could  act  as  regents 
or  rulers.  In  nunneries,  some  widows  berame 
abbesses  and  a  few,  like  Theodora  of  Thessa- 
lonike,  attained  sanctity.  The  second  marriage  of 
widows  was  legally  permitted  and  recommended 
by  husbands  such  as  Digenes  Arritas,  who  pre- 
sumed  that  widowhood  would  be  unbearable 
(Grottaferrata  version  VIII,  3503^  ed.  E.  Trapp, 
362).  Remarriage  was  condemned,  however,  by 
rigorists  such  as  Kekaumenos  (A.  Kazhdan,  By- 
mntion  43  [1973]  509),  while  Neilos  of  Rossano 
urged  the  men  of  the  town  to  maintain  a  nunnery 
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so  that  their  widows  could  avoid  remarríage  (PG 

i2o:85CD). 

lit.  Constantelos,  Philanthropy  13—15,  276.  G.  Tibiletti, 
“Le  védove  nei  papiri  greci  d'Egitlo,”  Atti  del  XVII  Congresso 
ìntemauonale  di  papirologia  (Naples  1984)  985-94-  D.  Si- 
mon,  “Witwe  Sachlildna  gegen  Witwe  Heraia,”  FM  7  (1986) 
325-75.  -J.H.,  A.R. 

WILLIAM  I,  king  of  Sicily  ( 1 1 54-66);  born  1 1 20, 
died  Palermo  7  May  1166.  Son  of  Roger  II, 
William  (r t\te\/ioç)  and  his  chief  minister, 
Maio(ne)  of  Bari,  alienated  the  Norman  barons. 
When  Manuel  I  failed  to  gain  the  support  of 
Frederick  I  of  Germany  against  Sicily,  he  allied 
himself  with  the  discontented  barons.  In  1155 
Manuel  sent  a  few  ships,  a  small  force,  and  gold 
to  hire  mercenaries.  They  captured  coastal  towns 
and  fortresses  in  Apulia  from  the  Monte  Gargano 
peninsula  to  Taranto.  Friction  was  frequent  be- 
tween  the  barons  and  the  Byz.  During  the  siege 
of  the  citadel  of  Brindisi  (Apr.-May  1 156),  many 
Normans  and  mercenaries  deserted  upon  learn- 
ing  that  William  was  approaching  with  a  large 
army.  The  Byz.  were  defeated  and  their  leaders, 
Alexios  Romnenos  and  John  Doukas,  captured. 
In  1157  Manuel  sent  Alexios  Axouch  to  Ancona, 
whence  he  encouraged  the  remaining  Norman 
rebels.  Meantime,  peace  negotiations,  fostered  by 
Pope  Adrian  IV  (1154—59),  culminated  in  1158: 
Manuel  recognized  William  as  king  of  Sicily,  and 
William  returned  the  noble  prisoners  taken  since 
1147,  but  not  the  weavers  whom  Roger  II  had 
carried  off  from  Thebes  and  Corinth.  Thereafter, 
good  relations  with  Byz.  lasted  into  the  reign  of 
William’s  successor,  William  II. 

lit.  Chalandon,  Domination  normande  2:167—304. 

— C.M.B. 


WILLIAM  I  OF  CHAMPLITTE,  prince  of  Achaia 
(1205-1208  or  1209);  died  Apulia  1208/9.  A 
younger  son  and  rriinor  lord  in  the  county  of 
Burgundy,  William  joined  the  Fourth  Crusade 
and  participated  in  the  attacks  on  Constantinople. 
After  mid-1204,  he  served  Boniface  of  Montfer- 
rat  and  joined  the  latter’s  expedition  into  Greece. 
In  1205,  during  the  siege  of  Nauplia,  the  future 
Geoffrey  I  V illehardouin  invited  William  to 
help  conquer  the  Morea.  With  Boniface’s  con- 
sent,  William  and  Geoffrey  advanced  to  Patras, 
then  to  Methone,  Rorone,  and  Messenia.  A  battle 


at  Rountoura  (northeast  Messenia)  in  late  summer 
1205  overcame  the  only  serious  resistance.  On  19 
Nov.  1 205  Pope  Innocent  III  referred  to  William 
as  “princeps  totius  Achaie  provincie.”  William  or- 
ganized  his  territories  as  a  feudal  state.  Around 
1208,  he  learned  of  the  death  of  his  brother  in 
France;  he  set  out  to  secure  his  inheritance,  but 
died  en  route. 

lit.  Bon,  Morée  franque  54-64.  Longnon,  Compagnons 
210-12.  -C.M.B. 

WILLIAM  II,  king  of  Sicily  (1166-89);  son  °f 
William  I;  born  1154,  died  Palermo  18  Nov. 
1 189.  Pians  for  him  to  wed  Maria  Romnene  proved 
vain.  During  the  reign  of  Androniros  I,  Byz. 
refugees  in  Sicily  included  Alexios  Romnenos  the 
pinkernes,  who  speciously  claimed  the  throne,  and 
a  youth  who  pretended  to  be  Alexios  II.  Nomi- 
nally  in  their  support,  but  really  to  establish  him- 
self  in  Constantinople,  William  attacked  the  em- 
pire  in  1185.  From  Dyrrachion,  the  army  and 
fieet  hurried  to  Thessalonike.  After  the  city  fell 
(24  Aug.  1185),  it  was  savagely  sacked.  Alexios 
Branas  defeated  the  Norman  army  on  7  Nov. 
1185  and  Thessalonike  was  recaptured.  In  1186 
Isaac  II  pushed  the  Normans  from  Dyrrachion, 
but  Rephalenia,  Zakynthos,  and  Ithaka  were  lost 
forever.  A  treaty,  ca.1188,  provided  for  an  ex- 
change  of  prisoners.  William’s  most  important 
artistic  enterprise  was  the  cathedral  of  Monreale. 

lit.  Chalandon,  Domination  nonnande  2:305-418.  Brand, 
Byiantium  160—75.  Jamison,  Admiral  Eugenius  56—79. 

-C.M.B. 

WILLIAM  II  VILLEHARDOUIN,  prince  of 
Achaia  (1246—78);  born  Ralamata  ca.  1211/12,  died 
Ralamata  1  May  1278.  Son  of  Geoffrey  I  Ville- 
hardouin,  William  was  born  and  raised  in  the 
Morea  and  knew  Greek  as  well  as  French.  He 
inherited  the  title  to  the  principality  of  Achaia 
after  the  death  of  his  brother,  Geoffrey  II.  Wil- 
liam,  one  of  the  chief  heroes  of  the  Chronicle 
of  the  Morea,  was  a  vigorous  ruler  who  ex- 
panded  the  principality  to  its  greatest  extent.  He 
conquered  the  southeast  Morea,  including  Mo- 
nemvasia  (1248),  and  built  castles  at  Mistra  and 
Maina.  In  1258,  William  became  an  ally  of  Mi- 
chael  II  Romnenos  Douras  of  Epiros,  and  mar- 
ried  his  daughter  Anna.  At  the  battle  of  Pela- 
gonia  William  suffered  a  crushing  defeat  and  was 
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captured  by  Nicene  forces.  To  secure  his  release 
(1261),  William  had  to  relinquish  three  key  for- 
tresses,  Monemvasia,  Maina,  and  Mistra.  He  be- 
came  a  vassal  of  Michael  VIII  Palaiologos  and 
received  the  title  of  megas  domestihos. 

After  his  return  to  the  Morea,  William  contin- 
ued  to  lead  Latin  opposition  to  the  Byz.  In  1267 
he  entered  an  alliance  with  Charles  I  of  Anjou 
(Treaty  of  Viterbo)  and  became  his  vassal;  this 
alliance,  however,  served  the  ambitions  of  Charles 
more  than  those  of  William.  When  William  died 
without  male  issue,  Charles  inherited  the  title  of 
prince  of  Achaia. 

lit.  Bon,  Morée  frarujue  117-50.  Zakythinos,  Despotat 
1:13—57.  Longnon,  Empire  latin  217—50.  -A.M.T. 

WILLIAM  OF  APULIA,  historian  of  the  reign 
of  Robert  Guiscard;  fl.  late  1  ìth  C.  Probably  a 
Norman  in  southern  Italy,  William  wrote  ca.  1095— 
99  the  Gesta  Roberti  Wiscardi,  a  Latin  historical  epic 
dedicated  to  Pope  Urban  II  and  Roger  Borsa, 
Bohemund’s  half-brother.  Despite  the  epic  form 
and  the  literary  conventions  thus  imposed,  Wil- 
liam  offers  a  detailed  and  generally  accurate  ac- 
count  of  events  to  the  death  of  Guiscard  (1085) 
from  a  Norman  perspective.  Books  1—3  use  local 
sources — they  are  particularly  well  informed  on 
events  in  Apulia  and  aware  of  events  in  Constan- 
tinople  and  their  implications  for  Italy — to  de- 
scribe  the  Norman  conquest  of  Byz.  southern  Italy 
and  Arab  Sicily  from  ca.1017  onward;  they  supply 
valuable  information  on  Byz.  leaders  like  George 
Maniares  and  Argyros,  son  of  Melo.  Books  4—5 
narrate  in  detail  Guiscard’s  war  on  the  Greek 
mainland  against  Alexios  I  and  form  an  essential 
corrective  complement  to  Anna  Romnene’s  ver- 
sion  in  the  Alexiad. 

ed.  La  geste  de  Robert  Guiscard,  ed.  M.  Mathieu  (Palermo 
1961),  with  Fr.  tr. 

lit.  Karayannopulos-Weiss,  QueUenkunde,  2:415.  E.  Han- 
awalt,  “Wiüiam  of  Apulia’s  Gesta  Roberti  Wiscardi  and 
Anna  Comnena’s  Alexiad:  A  Literary  Comparison”  (Ph.D. 
diss.,  Univ.  of  Calif.-Berkeley  1975).  -M.McC. 

WILLIAM  OF  MOERBERE,  Flemish  Dominican 
and  Latin  translator  of  Greek;  born  between 
ca.i22oand  1235,  died  Italy?  before  26  Oct.  1286. 
William  made  some  of  his  translations  in  Byz.:  he 
was  at  Nicaea  on  24  Apr.  1260  when  he  finished 
translating  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias  and  at  Thebes 


on  23  Dec.  1260  when  he  completed  Aristotle’s 
On  the  Parts  of  Animals.  From  Nov.  1267  to  Dec. 
1277  he  was  in  Italy:  by  1272,  he  became  papal 
chaplain,  and  he  worked  for  union  with  the  Byz. 
church  at  the  Second  Council  of  Lyons  in  1274. 
In  Apr.  1278  he  was  made  Latin  archbishop  of 
Corinth,  where  he  completed  three  translations 
of  Prorlos  (Feb.  1280).  By  Jan.  1284,  however, 
he  had  returned  to  Italy  (A.  Paravicini  Bagliani, 
AFP  52  [1982]  135-43).  It  is  possible  that  his 
remarkable  collection  of  Greek  MSS,  presumably 
acquired  in  Byz.,  entered  the  papal  library  (A. 
Paravicini  Bagliani,  ItMedUm  26  [1983]  27—69, 
and  Jones,  “Papal  Manuscripts”).  William  trans- 
lated  or  revised  earlier  translations  of  several  dozen 
works,  including  Aristotle  and  his  commentators, 
Archimedes,  Hero,  and  Galen.  William’s  literal 
method  of  translation  means  that  his  Latin  ver- 
sions  of  many  works  whose  Greek  texts  survive 
only  partially  or  not  at  all  illuminate  their  trans- 
mission  in  Byz. 

ed.  For  lisls  of  works  and  editions,  see  L.  Minio-Paluello, 
DSB  9:434—40.  T.  Kaeppeli,  Scriptores  ordinis  praedicatorum 
medii  aevi,  vol.  2  (Rome  1975)  122—29. 

lit.  M.  Grabmann,  Guglielmo  de  Moerbehe  O.P.,  il  tradut- 
tore  delle  opere  di  Aristotele  (Rome  1946).  -M.McC. 

WILLIAM  OF  TYRE,  statesman  and  historian  of 
the  Crusader  states;  born  Jerusalem  ca.  1 1 30,  died 
29  Sept.  1186.  William  studied  in  France  and  at 
Bologna  (1146—65)  and  then  returned  home  in 
1165  to  become  canon  of  Acre  (Akko),  where  he 
may  have  known  Theodora,  widow  of  Baldwin 
III  and  Andronikos  I  Romnenos  ( Chron .  20,2). 
Subsequently  he  became  archdeacon  of  Tyre  ( 1 1 67) 
and  Nazareth  (ca.  1173  or  1174),  tutor  of  future 
king  Baldwin  IV,  chancellor  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem  ( 1 1 74),  and  archbishop  of  Tyre  (1175), 
but  failed  to  attain  the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem 
in  n8o  (cf.  R.  Hiestand,  DA  34  [1978]  345-80). 
He  negotiated  thejoint  invasion  oi  Lgypt  (G 'hron. 
20,4)  as  King  Amalric’s  envoy  to  Manuel  I  (1 168) 
and  later  spent  seven  months  (1179-80)  with 
Manuel  in  Constantinople  (22,4).  Whether  he  knew 
Greek  is  unclear  (Huygens,  infra  2). 

William’s  Chronicon,  in  Latin,  is  the  key  source 
for  Byz.  relations  with  the  Crusader  states  and  a 
masterpiece  of  medieval  historical  writing.  I’he 
first  13  books  draw  on  Canon  Albert  of  Aachen, 
Raymond  of  Aguilers,  Gesta  Francorum  (indi- 
rectly?),  Fulcher  of  Chartres,  and  his  own  lost 
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Gesla  ûrientalium  principum  (Deeds  of  the  Eastern 
Rulers),  which  used  the  Annals  of  Eutychios  of 
Alexandria  as  well  as  Oriental  sources  (H.  Möhr- 
ing,  Mittellateinisch.es  Jahrbuch  19  [1984]  170—83). 
It  is  uncertain  whether  the  abrupt  ending  should 
be  explained  as  an  accident  of  transmission  or 
William’s  failure  to  continue.  William  understands 
and  likes  Byz.  (R.H.C.  Davis  in  Relations  between 
East  and  West  in  the  Middle  Ages,  ed.  D.  Baker 
[Edinburgh  1973]  64-76);  he  regularly  prefixes 
a  respectful  dominus  to  the  title  of  the  emperor, 
whom  he  reckoned  “far  richer’’  than  any  other 
Christian  prince  (20,22). 

Even  when  William  rewrites  earlier  Latin  sources, 
his  own  experience  and  insight  into  Byz.  society 
work  subtle  changes  in  formulation.  As  an  inde- 
pendent  witness,  William  reports,  for  example, 
John  II’s  campaign  against  Antioch  (14,24-30), 
the  Byz.  fleet’s  role  in  the  invasion  of  Egypt  (20,13- 
17),  the  battle  of  Myriokephalon  (21,1 1),  the  trou- 
bles  at  Constantinople  after  Manuel  I’s  death  (22,5 
and  1 1-14),  and  Amalric’s  trip  to  Constantinople, 
including  a  description  of  Boukoleon  and  the 
carefully  calibrated  ceremonial  (20,22-24).  An  Old 
French  translation  is  associated  with  several  con- 
tinuations  on  events  after  1 184  (Estoire 
d’Eracles);  a  Latin  continuation  comes  from 
England  (ed.  M.  Salloch,  Die  lateinische  Fortsetzung 
Wilhelms  von  Tyrus  [Leipzig  1934]). 

ed.  Chronigue,  ed.  R.B.C.  Huygens,  H.E.  Mayer,  G.  Rösch, 
2  vols.  [=  CChr.,  ser.  lat.,  Cont.  med.  63— 63Á]  (Turnhout 
1986).  Eng.  tr.  E.A.  Babcock,  A.C.  Krey,  A  History  of  Deeds 
Done  Beyond.  the  Sea  (New  York  1943). 

lit.  P.W.  Edbury,  J.G.  Rowe,  Ẁilliam  of  Tyre,  Historian 
of  the  Latin  East  (Cambrídge  1988).  A.P.  Kazhdan-M.A. 
Zaborov,  “Gijom  Tirskij  o  sostave  gospodstvujuäfego  klassa 
v  Vizantii  (konec  XI-X11  v.),”  VizVrem  33  (1971)  48-54. 
RepFuntHisl  5:329—32.  — M.McC. 

WILLIBALD.  See  Hugeburc. 

WILLS  (sing.  ÒLaOpnrj,  also  diataxis,  diatyposis), 
documents  by  which  the  property  of  the  deceased 
was  transferred  to  the  heirs;  in  addition  to  mat- 
ters  of  succession,  wills  could  include  clauses 
concerning  the  manumission  of  slaves,  fideicom- 
missa,  and  settlements  of  debts.  Justinianic  law 
required  that  the  will  be  signed  and  sealed  by 
seven  witnesses;  the  procedure  was  simplified  by 
Leo  VI  in  novel  42.  The  right  of  opening  ( anouás ) 
the  will  was  specifically  granted  by  Justinian  I  to 
the  quaestor,  whereas  Leo  VI  in  novel  44  ex- 


tended  this  function  to  various  judges  in  the  cap- 
ital  and  in  the  provinces. 

Both  men  and  women  could  make  wills.  Justi- 
nian  I,  in  novel  5.5  of  535,  prohibited  monks 
(with  certain  exceptions)  from  making  wills;  Leo 
VI,  in  novel  5,  did  allow  monks  to  dispose  of  their 
property,  and  several  preserved  wills  (esp.  of  the 
I3th-i4th  C.)  illustrate  this  privilege  (A.  Stein- 
wenter,  Aegyptus  1  [1932]  55-64).  Monastic  wills 
are  hardly  distinguishable  from  typira  and  con- 
tain  not  only  dispositions  of  property  but  spiritual 
indoctrination,  autobiographical  information,  and 
in  some  cases  the  appointment  of  the  successor  to 
the  hegoumenos. 

Well  known  are  the  wills  of  Eustathios  Boilas, 
Symbatios  Pakourianos,  Kale-Maria  Pakouriane, 
and  the  ex-archbishop  of  Thessalonike  Theodore 
Kerameas  of  1284  ( Lavra  2,  no.75).  These  wills, 
among  others,  contain  data  on  economic,  social, 
and  legal  relations;  since  they  sometimes  include 
inventories  of  sacred  vessels,  books,  and  other 
sacred  objects  they  are  a  precious  source  for  cul- 
tural  history  as  well. 

lit.  Zachariä,  Geschichte  150-85.  K.  Manaphes,  Mcmas- 
teriaha  typika-diathekai  (Athens  1970)  124—92.  G.  Litavrin, 
“Otnositel’nye  razmery  i  sostav  imu5cestva  provincial’noj 
vizantijskoj  aristokratii  XI  v.,”  in  VizOc  (Moscow  1971)  152- 
68.  Lemerle,  Cinq  êtudes  13-63.  J.  Lefort,  “Une  exp!oitation 
de  raille  moyenne  au  Xllle  siècle  en  Chalcidique,”  in 
Aphieroma  Sooronos  1:362-72.  -A.K. 

WINDOW  ( napadvpLov ).  Windows  of  two  types 
became  major  elements  in  the  design  of  Roman 
public  buildings:  (1)  bands  of  uniform  round- 
headed  windows  in  clerestories  of  columnar  bas- 
ilicas;  and  (2)  triple  windows,  with  the  central 
opening  higher  than  the  flanking  ones.  These 
occur  in  imperial  baths  and  hence  are  called  “ther- 
mal”  windows.  In  Constantine  I’s  Audience  Hall 
at  Trier,  a  double  tier  of  round-headed  windows 
perforated  walls  and  apse;  in  the  basilica  of  Max- 
entius  and  Constantine  at  Rome,  triple  windows 
under  the  great  arches  admitted  a  flood  of  líght 
from  all  quarters.  Christian  columnar  basílicas 
continued  the  Roman  system,  lighting  the  nave 
and  apse  more  brightly  than  the  side  aisles;  dom- 
ical  churches  of  centralized  type  (Hagia  Sophia, 
Constantinople)  or  of  longitudinal  basilical  type 
(St.  John,  Ephesus;  Holy  Apostles,  Constantino- 
ple)  continued  to  use  the  Roman  “thermal”  win- 
dow. 

Windows  were  substantially  reduced  both  in 
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number  and  size  in  the  smaller  centralized  churches 
of  the  gth— i5th  C.  The  progressively  elongated 
drums  of  these  churches  were  lit  with  tall  narrow 
openings,  framed  in  mosaic  in  Constantinople, 
Greece,  and  the  Balltans  and  deeply  splayed  on 
the  interior  in  the  stone  walls  of  Armenian  and 
Georgian  churches.  In  the  Madrid  MS  of  John 
Skylitzes  most  windows  are  depicted  as  round- 
headed;  one,  at  which  the  decapitated  head  of 
Nikephoros  II  Phokas  is  exhibited,  is  rectangular 
with  an  open  shutter,  and  other  palace  windows 
are  of  the  same  form. 

Glazing  large  windows  was  achieved  by  using 
wood,  stone,  or  stucco  frames  to  hold  compara- 
tively  small  pieces  of  glass  in  a  geometric  pattern. 
From  the  i2th  C.  important  fragments  of  stained 
glass  (see  Glass,  Stained)  held  in  lead  frames 
have  been  found  at  the  church  of  the  Pantohra- 
tor  monastery,  Constantinople. 

Windows  in  private  houses  are  known  primarily 
from  written  sources,  which  distinguish  between 
large  “loggias”  (parakyptika),  which  were  prob- 
ably  covered  with  curtains,  and  small  photagogoi 
glazed  with  pieces  of  glass  or  mica.  Byz.  houses 
had  little  natural  light;  as  a  result  a  number  of 
laws  protected  houses  from  the  construction  of 
neighboring  edifices  that  might  cut  off  the  sun- 
light. 

lit.  H.-J.  Horn,  RAC  7'7S2~47-  Koukoules,  Bìos  4:287- 
90.  R.  Günter,  Wand,  Fenster  und  Lichl  in  der  Trierer  Palasl- 
aula  und  in  spätantiken  Bauten  (Herford  1968).  G.D.  Trian- 
taphyllides,  Stoicheia  physikou  photismou  ton  byiantinon  ekkle- 
sion  (Athens  1964).  — W.L.,  A.C.,  A.K. 

WINE  (omoç;  in  later  texts  also  Kpaaí(o)v,  a  word 
that  appears  already  in  the  Acts  of  the  apostle 
Thomas  and  in  John  Moschos  but  with  the  mean- 
ing  “cup,”  “draught  of  any  liquid”).  Wine  was  a 
very  important  beverage  in  Byz.,  second  only  to 
water.  Although  it  was  produced  mostly  from 
grapes  (see  Wine  PRODUCTtON),  it  could  also  be 
made  from  the  juice  of  dates  and  other  fruits. 
The  attempts  of  some  heretical  groups  to  prohibit 
wine  drinking  were  rejected  by  the  church  fathers 
(e.g.,  Basil  the  Great,  ep.  199:47.10  [ed.  Y.  Cour- 
tonne,  2:163]).  Bread  and  wine  were  staples  of 
the  diet  (e.g.,  Eust.  Thess.,  Capture  1 10.25—27). 
Monastic  typika  prescribe  bread  and  wine  for  sup- 
per  and  include  wine  in  the  morning  meal  as  well; 
some  typika  allocate  two  mugs  (krasobo(u)lia)  of 
wine  for  each  monk  daily  (A.  Kazhdan,  Voprosy 
istorii  [1970]  217).  Abstinence  from  wine  was  im- 


posed  as  a  penance  and  on  some  fast  days.  Wine 
was  also  employed  as  medicine,  for  cooking,  ancl 
for  industrial  purposes:  thus,  to  make  a  substitute 
for  armor,  linen  fabric  was  soaked  in  wine  with 
salt,  acquiring  a  relative  hardness  (Nik.Chon. 
386.3-6). 

Varieties  of  wine  were  distinguished  by  their 
color  (white,  yellow,  red,  or  black),  viscosity  (thick 
or  thin),  and  taste  (harsh  or  sweet).  Some  types 
of  wine  were  clarified  with  pitch  or  gypsum  and 
had  a  peculiar  fiavor  that  Liutprand  found  re- 
pugnant.  The  most  renowned  wines  were  pro- 
duced  in  the  vineyards  of  the  Aegean  islands 
(Thasos,  Chios,  Crete)  and  in  Monemvasia  (the 
so-called  mahjasia );  those  of  Thrace  and  Asia  Mi- 
nor  were  less  famous. 

During  the  eucharist  deacons  offered  all  the 
congregation  a  cup  of  wine  diluted  with  water 
along  with  the  bread;  the  wine  was  believed  to  be 
transubstantiated  into  the  blood  of  Christ.  Wine 
was  an  instrument  of  salvation  and  a  symbol  of 
true  knowledge  and  Christ’s  teaching. 

lit.  C.  Seltman,  Wine  in  the  Ancient  World  (London  1957). 
Koukoules,  Bios  5:122-29.  A.  Dembinska,  “Diet,”  Bymntion 
55  (1985)  447 f.  H.  Eideneier,  “Zu  ‘krasin,’ "  Hellenika  23 
(1970)  1 18—22.  Koder-Weber,  Liutprand  76-81.  -A.K. 

WINE  MERCHANT.  In  Rome  the  distribution 
of  wine  was  divided  between  two  professions: 
yinarii  (Gr.  oinopolai ),  wholesale  providers  of  wine 
for  Rome,  who  in  the  3rd  C.  or  later  were  formed 
into  a  guild;  caupones  (Gr.  hapeloi),  retailers,  own- 
ers  of  taverns.  The  Basiliha  (53.7.1  —  19)  regulated 
the  trade  of  oinemporoi,  wholesale  merchants  who 
sold  large  quantities  of  wine,  pithoi,  or  hundreds 
of  vessels  at  once.  The  ìoth-C.  Book  of  the  Eparch, 
on  the  other  hand,  mentions  only  hapeloi  who  sold 
wine  in  their  ergasteria  and  used  smaller  measures: 
stathmoi  (30  litrai),  angeia  (known  also  from  6th- 
and  7th-C.  papyri — L.  Casson  TAPA  70  [1939]  5), 
and  minai  of  3  ’litrar,  their  mf.asures  had  to  be 
certified  by  an  official  seal.  The  vita  of  Basil  the 
Younger  describes  the  ergasterion  of  a  small  wine 
merchant  (katharopoles)\  it  had  a  storage  room 
(apothehe),  where  pithoi  and  angeia  were  kept;  the 
owner  used  credit  extensively  in  his  business  and 
was  heavily  in  debt  (ed.  Vilinskij,  1:3130.  The 
Council  in  Trullo  (canon  9)  prohibited  the  clergy 
from  possessing  kapelika  ergasteria;  however,  ac- 
cording  to  both  Zonaras  and  Balsamon,  the  clergy 
were  prohibited  only  from  running  a  tavern,  not 
from  owning  one  and  renting  it  out. 
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Documents  of  the  i4th—  i5th  C.  mention  kape- 
liatikon,  a  tax  levied  on  kapeloi:  the  privilege  given 
to  Monemvasia  in  1328  lists  it  together  with  sev- 
eral  other  taxes  imposed  on  artisans — ergasteriati- 
kon,  metaxiatikon,  etc.  (P.  Schreiner,yÔB  27  [1978] 
221.34).  Manuel  II  in  1408  allowed  the  monks  of 
Mt.  Athos  to  sell  their  wine  without  kapeliatikon, 
provided  that  they  did  not  interfere  with  each 
other’s  trade  (V.  Moáin,  Akti  iz  svetogoskih  arhiva 
[Belgrade  1939]  1-14)-  The  kapeliatikon  could  be 
granted  to  a  landowner:  thus,  the  Lavra  had  rights 
to  kapeliatikon  in  the  village  of  Bernarous  on  the 
Strymon  ( Koutloum .,  no.38.5-6). 

lit.  Stöckle,  Zünfte  506  Bk.  of  Eparch  244-49.  Kou- 
koules,  Bios  2.1:193-95.  -A.K. 


WINE  PRODUCTION.  Since  wine  was  the  staple 
beverage  of  the  Byz.,  wine  grapes  were  grown 
widely  throughout  the  empire.  After  harvesting 
the  grape  clusters,  cultivators  placed  them  in  bas- 
kets  (as  illustrated  in  mosaics  depicting  the  sea- 
sons)  or  on  staves  (in  Octateuch  illustrations) 
and  transported  them  from  the  vineyard  to  the 
wine  vat  ( lenos ).  Before  the  grapes  were  pressed 
the  vat  was  fumigated  with  incense;  leaves  and 
rotting  clusters  of  grapes,  which  could  turn  the 
ensuing  must  bitter,  were  removed  from  the  bas- 
kets.  The  grapes  were  then  dumped  into  the  wine 
vat.  After  first  washing  their  feet,  men  climbed 
into  the  vat  and  extracted  the  juice  by  treading 
on  the  grapes.  They  next  removed  the  seeds  from 
the  treading  floor,  allowing  the  must  to  pass  into 
a  channel  along  which  the  juice  flowed  before 
emptying  into  the  hypolenion,  a  receptacle  placed 
below  the  vat.  After  the  juice  was  crushed  from 
the  grapes,  the  must  was  placed  in  casks  ( barelia ), 
where  it  fermented. 

Late  Roman  vats  have  been  widely  discovered, 
from  Palesdne  (e.g.,  G.W.  Ahlström,  BASOR  231 
[1978]  19-49;  I-  R°ll>  E-  Ayalon,  PEQ  113  [1981] 
111-25)  t0  Bulgaria  (D.  Concev  in  Acta  antiqua 
Philippopolitana:  Studia  archaeologica  [Sofia  1963] 
125—31).  There  were  two  different  kinds,  station- 
ary  and  portable.  Vats  are  listed  in  several  praktika 
of  the  Palaiologan  period  ( Dionys .,  no.25  of  1430; 
Docheiar.  no.6o,  early  1 5th  C.),  sometimes  to- 
gether  with  pitharia,  large  vessels  to  contain  wine; 
they  were  owned  by  individual  peasants  (although 
not  found  in  every  household)  and  situated  in  the 
courtyard. 


Liutprand  of  Cremona  found  Graecorum  vinum 
undrinkable  because  of  the  taste  of  gypsum  or 
probably  pitch;  Burgundio  of  Pisa,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  interested  in  Greek  wine  production 
and  translated  some  passages  from  the  Geoponika 
into  Latin  (J.-L.  Gaulin,  MEFRM  g6  [1984]  95- 
127). 

lit.  K.D.  Whìte,  Roman  Farmtng  (London  1970)  46.  J. 
Koder,  T.  Weber,  Liutprand  vtm  Cremona  tn  Eonstantinopel 
(Vienna  1980)  76-81.  -J.W.N.,  A.K. 


WINE  TRADE.  Wine  was  an  important  item  of 
trade  in  Byz.,  perhaps  because  many  wine- 
producing  areas  are  islands  or  coastlands  and, 
therefore,  the  transportation  of  wine  was  cheaper 
and  easier  than  that  of  grain.  Evidence  from  a 
7th-C.  shipwreck  shows  that  wine  was  transported 
in  amphorai  at  that  time  (F.  van  Doorninck  in  A 
History  of  Seafaring Based  on  Underwater  Archaeology, 
ed.  G.F.  Bass  [London  1972]  140);  in  the  later 
period,  casks  were  used.  According  to  Ptocho- 
prodromos  (3:48-71),  wine  reached  Constanti- 
nople  from  Chios,  Lesbos,  Crete,  Varna,  and  other 
areas;  Chiot  wine  was  considered  particularly  good. 
In  the  i4th  C.  Pegolotti  mentions  in  Consianti- 
nople  and  Tana  the  wines  of  Cyprus,  Crete,  Tri- 
gleia  (Trilya),  Greece,  Monemvasia,  and  Thebes. 
The  export  of  wines  to  foreigners  was  forbidden 
(Basil.  19. 1.85(86]),  and  a  special  duty  was  levied 
on  internal  trade  in  the  i2th  C.  In  the  i2th  C. 
wine  was,  in  fact,  exported  to  the  West. 

Monasteries  appear  particularly  active  in  the 
wine  trade.  The  monks  of  Mt.  Athos  moved  from 
exchanging  wine  for  other  commodities  (Prot., 
no. 7. 99— 100)  to  trading  in  it  between  972  and 
1045  (Pfot.,  no.  8.54—55,  66—67).  Both  Mt.  Athos 
and  Patmos  engaged  in  relatively  large-scale  sales 
of  wine  in  Constantinople  in  the  i2th  C.  Other 
sources  of  the  period  mention  the  wine  trade 
specifically  as  an  economic  activity  of  monks  (Bal- 
samon,  in  Rhalles-Potles,  Syntagma  2:151-54;  Eust. 
Thess.,  Opuscula  242.30-3 1).  The  exemptions  from 
customs  duties  that  some  monasteries  obtained 
undoubtedly  facilitated  this.  The  monasteries  were 
also  important  consumers  of  wine. 

Private  individuals  participated  in  the  wine  trade, 
although  usually  without  the  privileges  that  mon- 
asteries  had.  In  the  i4th-i5th  C.  wine  mer- 
CHANTS  had  to  compete  with  Western,  particularly 
Venetian,  merchants.  John  VI  Kantakouzenos  and 
the  Palaiologan  emperors,  esp.  John  V  and  Man- 
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uel  II,  tried,  with  only  limíted  success,  to  protect 
the  trade  in  Byz.  wine,  whose  price  was  being 
depressed  below  production  costs  by  the  impor- 
tation  of  Italian  wine  by  the  Venetians. 

lit.  J.  Chrysostomides,  “Venetian  Commercial  Privi- 
Ieges  under  the  Palaeologi,”  StVen  12  (1970)  298-31 1,  335— 
39>  345-48,  355f-  Schilbach,  Metrologie  120-22.  -A.L. 

WISDOM.  See  Sophia. 

WITCH.  See  Enc.astrimythos. 

WITNESS  (ptápruç)  to  a  document,  as  opposed 
to  a  witness  in  litigation,  was  someone  who,  at 
the  request  of  an  individual  (in  the  case  of  a  will) 
or  several  interested  parties  (in  the  case  of  a  sale 
contract),  indicated  by  his  signature  on  the  doc- 
ument  his  presence  at  a  legal  or  other  transaction 
(e.g.,  a  boundary  survey;  cf.  also  L.  Burgmann, 
FM  4  [1981]  20.49—54).  For  some  legal  transac- 
tions  a  specific  number  of  witnesses  was  pre- 
scribed  by  law — five  for  receipts  of  debt,  seven 
for  a  will — but  numerous  exceptions  existed,  and 
in  practice  as  many  witnesses  were  cited  as  pos- 
sible,  to  ensure  that  witnesses  would  be  alive  and 
available  years  later  in  event  of  a  dispute.  The 
witness,  who  could  not  be  a  minor,  had  to  be 
trustworthy.  Credibility,  in  this  case,  was  judged 
according  to  the  reputation  of  the  witness.  Women 
were  theoretically  excluded  from  acting  as  wit- 
nesses  to  documents  but  several  cases  are  known 
(e.g.,  Xénoph.  no.8.61  [a.  1309],  or  MM  4:93.10). 

Witnesses’  Signatures.  The  study  of  the  signa- 
tures  of  witnesses  provides  data  concerning  the 
social  status  of  the  population  in  specific  areas, 
their  ethnic  composition,  and  degree  of  literacy; 
for  example,  some  witnesses  use  the  sign  of  the 
cross  instead  of  a  signature  or  make  mistakes  in 
spelling. 

lit.  N.  Oikonomides,  “Mount  Athos:  Levels  of  Liter- 
acy,"  DOP  42  (1988)  167-78.  -A.K. 

WITNESS  IN  LITIGATION,  a  person  who  ap- 
peared  in  civil  and  criminal  proceedings  and  tes- 
tified  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  facts  of  the 
case;  the  testimony  was  later  confirmed  by  oath. 
Witnesses  in  litigadons,  who  could  be  women, 
appeared  either  voluntarily  or  compulsorily  (by 
court  summons).  Their  testimony  was  accepted 
only  if  more  than  one  witness  was  available  ( unns 


testis,  nullus  testis).  Certain  persons  of  standing 
(e.g.,  bishops)  and  the  handicapped  (the  old,  the 
infirm,  minors)  were  exempted  from  the  obliga- 
tion  to  testify.  Absent  persons  could  be  interro- 
gated  by  an  authorized  judge  at  their  place  of 
residence.  Slaves,  heretics,  antisocial  and  disre- 
putable  individuals,  and  other  such  types  were 
not  allowed  to  appear  as  witnesses  in  litigation. 
The  testimony  of  a  witness  could  be  weakened  by 
the  introduction  of  counter  witnesses  and  attacks 
on  the  credibility  and  usefulness  of  the  deposition. 
Torture  could  be  used  to  coerce  witnesses  (esp. 
those  of  humble  origins)  into  testifying  ( Ecloga 
14.1),  and  trial  by  ordeal  might  be  used  to  help 
establish  the  truth  in  the  absence  of  available 
witnesses. 

lit.  D.  Simon,  Untersuchungen  zum  Justinianischen  Zivil- 
proiess  (Munich  1969)  209-71.  Zachariä,  Geschichte  397!’. 

-A.K. 

WOMEN.  Byz.  attitudes  toward  women  were  am- 
bivalent.  On  the  one  hand,  the  church  fathers, 
following  Old  Testament  tradition,  assumed  fe- 
male  inferiority  and  essential  weakness,  and  per- 
ceived  women  to  be  the  instrument  of  the  devil: 
Eve  disobeyed  God’s  first  command  and  was  re- 
sponsible  for  the  Fall  of  Man.  Accordingly,  the 
position  of  women  in  the  world  had  to  be  inferior 
to  that  of  man,  and  in  the  church  women  were 
barred  from  teaching  and  priestly  functions.  Byz. 
churchmen  employed  a  classical  misogynist  vocab- 
ulary  with  Christian  additions,  such  as  gynaìhodou- 
los,  a  man  enslaved  to  women;  gynaihotraphes ,  a 
man  reared  by  women  and  therefore  effeminate 
(John  Chrysostom,  PG  61:278.54);  and  gynaiazo, 
being  addicted  to  women  (Theodore  of  Stoudios, 
PG  gg:  1368A).  Even  sins  acquired  female  person- 
ifications,  as  in  Neophytos  the  Enkleistos  (Gala- 
tariotou,  infra  57—77).  Patristic  commentary,  which 
emphasized  the  polarity  between  good  women 
and  bad,  remained  extremeiy  mftuential  through 
such  collections  as  the  Sacra  Parallela.  The  pre- 
Christian  association  of  women  with  supernatural 
powers  became  a  satanic  one  in  Byz.  Lazaros  of 
Galesios  claimed  that  the  devil  used  women,  some- 
times  disguised  as  nuns,  in  attacks  on  the  chastity 
of  monks.  Satanic  powers  were  attributed  to 
Amarantina,  a  sorceress  tried  in  1350  ( RegPatr , 
fasc.  5,  nos.  2318,  2334),  and  to  other  women 
accused  of  witchcraft  and  soothsaying. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  church  proclaimed 
woman’s  spiritual  equality  with  man,  through  her 
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being  created  in  God’s  image  and  redeemed  in 
the  same  way  as  man.  Women  were  equal  to  men 
in  martyrdom,  a  few  good  wives  and  mothers 
attained  sanctity,  and  the  cult  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
was  extremely  popular. 

In  theory,  the  major  function  of  women  was 
marriage  and  the  procreation  of  children,  in  con- 
tradiction  to  the  extremist  idea  that  virginity  is 
one  of  the  main  virtues.  Motherhood  (divinized 
in  the  cult  of  the  Theotoros),  one  of  the  few 
acceptable  Christian  roles  for  women,  was  glori- 
fìed  in  panegyrics,  for  example,  those  by  Theo- 
dore  of  Stoudios  and  Michael  Psellos.  Infertility 
as  well  as  the  death  of  young  children  were  con- 
sidered  curses  against  which  women  took  all  pos- 
sible  measures.  Prayers  for  conception,  esp.  of  a 
son,  and  for  a  safe  pregnancy  and  delivery  (see 
Birth)  were  accompanied  by  the  use  of  relics, 
amulets,  and  incantations. 

In  general  women  led  secluded  !ives  at  home 
and  were  supposed  to  be  veiled  when  they  went 
out.  Some  women,  of  course,  worked  outside  the 
house,  and  there  were  other  legitimate  reasons 
for  women  to  leave  the  house:  attendance  at  church 
services;  visits  to  bath,  shrines,  or  parents;  and 
participation  in  celebrations  to  mark  civic  or  im- 
perial  events.  Kekaumenos  urged  women  to  avoid 
eye  contact  with  unrelated  men  (Kek.  202f).  Nurses 
undertook  the  crucial  role  of  chaperoning  girls 
and  protecting  their  virginity  and  were  ridiculed 
by  epigrammatists  such  as  Paul  Silentiarios  and 
Agathias  ( AnthGr ,  bk.5,  nos.  262,  289,  294).  Sex- 
ual  misbehavior  of  young  women  was  punished: 
any  girl  who  lost  her  virginity  after  a  betrothal 
by  sleeping  with  a  man  other  than  her  hancé  could 
be  repudiated  by  her  bridegroom  (Leo  VI,  nov.93). 
Byz.  society  was  more  tolerant  of  male  adultery 
and  the  related  practices  of  concubinage  and 
prostitution,  than  of  female  infidelity;  however, 
some  church  fathers,  for  instance,  Gregory  of 
Nazianzos,  treated  male  and  female  adulterers 
equally  (P.  Phan,  Social  Thought  [Wilmington,  Del., 
1984]  158O. 

In  addition  to  childbearing,  the  second  female 
obligation  was  the  maintenance  of  the  household: 
in  the  ìoth  C.  Mary  the  Younger,  an  ideal  wife 
and  mother,  came  to  be  venerated  as  a  saint,  thus 
demonstrating  that  sanctity  was  not  limited  to 
consecrated  virgins,  and  Kekaumenos  stated  that 
a  good  wife  is  a  precious  gift.  Despite  their  theo- 
retical  subjugation  to  their  husbands,  women  had 


important  rights  and  enjoyed  respect:  a  woman 
possessed  her  dowry  and  could  alienate  inherited 
property;  in  cases  of  intestate  succession 
daughters  inherited  equal  shares  with  their  broth- 
ers;  widows  had  authority  over  their  sons;  and  a 
poem  of  Ptochoprodromos  shows  a  married 
woman  exercising  full  power  over  her  henpecked 
husband.  Despite  novel  48  of  Leo  VI,  which  pro- 
hibited  a  woman  from  being  a  witness  to  business 
transactions,  the  Peira  and  later  judicial  acts  reveal 
female  appearances  in  court  to  testify  and  to  plead 
successfully  for  divorces,  resolution  of  property 
disputes,  and  control  over  dowries.  Some  rich 
women  managed  large  households;  others  might 
be  entrusted  with  pronoiai,  evidently  after  their 
husbands’  demise. 

The  primary  feminine  economic  activities  were 
those  of  “distaff  and  loom,”  that  is  spinning,  weav- 
ing,  and  making  cloth.  The  treatise  of  Psellos  on 
the  festival  of  Agathe  suggests  that  this  work  was 
not  limited  to  the  household,  but  that  some  women 
were  professional  spinners,  weavers,  and  wool 
carders,  whereas  wool  dyeing  was  a  male  occu- 
pation  (A.  Laiou  in  Festschrift  Stratos  1:112).  Women 
were  deeply  involved  in  retail  trade,  esp.  selling 
foodstuffs.  In  the  i4th  C.  Ibn  Bat(ûta  noted  that 
most  of  the  artisans  and  sellers  in  the  markets  of 
Constantinople  were  women  ( Travels  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  tr.  H.A.R.  Gibbs  [London  1929]  160).  Fe- 
male  bakers,  cooks,  innkeepers,  and  bathkeepers 
are  attested,  as  well  as  washerwomen,  gynecolo- 
gists,  midwives,  dancers,  prostitutes  (the  last  two 
professions  were  closely  linked  by  Byz.  moralists), 
matchmakers,  and  sorcerers.  Some  women  as- 
sisted  in  the  charitable  work  of  diakoniai  (washing 
the  sick  and  laying  out  the  dead),  while  those  with 
semiprofessional  skills,  such  as  mourners  and  wet 
nurses,  were  always  in  demand.  Women  probably 
engaged  in  minor  agricultural  activities  (such  as 
cultivating  gardens,  feeding  hens),  but  their  par- 
ticipation  in  grain  harvesting  seemed  to  Apokau- 
kos  a  strange  occupation.  They  also  assisted  with 
grape  picking  when  there  were  not  enough  male 
workers. 

A  few  women  from  imperial  and  aristocratic 
families  played  a  significant  role  in  the  social, 
political,  cultural,  and  religious  life  of  the  empire. 
Some  empresses  ruled  independently  or  as  re- 
gents  of  their  minor  sons;  some  acted  through 
their  husbands.  Nuns  and  abbesses  of  nunneries 
not  only  influenced  religious  activity,  but  occa- 
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sionally  interfered  in  court  politics.  Noble  ladies 
held  high  positions  at  court  (e.g.,  zoste  patrihia), 
founded  monasteries,  organized  literary  circles, 
and  served  as  patrons  of  the  arts.  The  role  of 
women  increased  during  periods  of  crisis:  they 
were  active  in  religious  conflicts  (e.g.,  in  the  resis- 
tance  to  Iconoclasm)  and  in  political  rebellions 
(e.g.,  in  support  of  Empress  Zoe  or  in  the  over- 
throw  of  Andronikos  I);  in  certain  cases  they 
participated  in  the  defense  of  besieged  cities. 

Although  elementary  education  was  available 
for  girls,  female  litf.racy  was  not  very  common. 
There  are  numerous  references  to  mothers  teach- 
ing  their  children  the  Psalms  and  Bible  stories, 
but  they  may  have  known  these  by  heart,  so  this 
is  not  necessarily  an  indication  of  an  ability  to 
read.  After  the  late  Roman  period  that  produced 
such  intellectuals  as  Hypatia  of  Alexandria  and 
Athenais-Eudoria,  a  female  writer  was  an  excep- 
tional  flgure  (Kassia).  The  learned  princess  Anna 
Romnene,  who  penned  a  biography  of  her  father 
Alexios  I,  is  the  sole  woman  historian  of  the  Byz. 
era.  In  the  Palaiologan  period  Theodora  Raou- 
laina  and  Irene  Choumnaina  were  active  biblio- 
philes.  The  figures  calculated  by  Laiou  ( infra  255), 
on  the  basis  of  a  very  small  sample,  show  a  low 
rate  of  female  literacy  in  the  Palaiologan  period 
(1.8  percent  in  the  i3th  C.,  16  percent  in  the  ì^th 

c.). 

The  scarcity  of  evidence  makes  it  difficult  to 
ascertain  changes  in  the  position  of  women,  esp. 
since  the  data  refer  primarily  to  the  upper  stra- 
tum  of  Byz.  society.  In  the  late  Roman  period, 
women  evidently  preserved  relative  freedom:  they 
were  active  in  intellectual  circles,  and  appeared  as 
equals  in  politics — women  such  as  Pulcheria, 
Theodora  (the  wife  of  Justinian  I),  and  Martina 
left  a  considerable  mark  on  the  history  of  the  5th 
to  7th  C.  Hagiographical  legends  promoted  the 
image  of  exceptional  women- — former  prostitutes 
who  achieved  extreme  piety,  or  women  in  disguise 
emulating  male  hermits  (Patlagean,  Structure,  pt.XI 
['976],  597-623).  After  the  mid-7th  C.  the  em- 
pire  was  preoccupied  by  the  response  to  military 
threats  in  which  women  necessarily  had  little  or 
no  role.  Even  the  role  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was 
questioned  by  the  Iconoclasts.  Invocations  to  her 
on  seals  were  apparently  replaced  by  those  of 
Christ  from  the  mid-gth  C.  onward  (A.  Kazhdan, 
BZ  76  [1983J  384),  and  then  by  those  of  some 
male  saints.  Empress  Irene,  who  managed  to  quell 


the  resistance  of  her  son  Constantine  VI,  is  an 
unparalleled  figure  of  her  time,  and  most  women 
featured  by  chroniclers  are  pious  and  loyal  wives 
(and  occasionally  mistresses).  Psellos  presents  the 
empress  Zoe  primarily  in  the  role  of  a  lover  or 
spouse,  and  as  a  woman  making  perfume  in  the 
seclusion  of  the  women’s  quarters  of  the  palace; 
he  argues  that  she  and  her  sister  Theodora  were 
unfit  to  guide  the  fortunes  of  the  empire. 

The  situation  changed  by  the  end  of  the  iith 
C.:  the  bellicose  Romnenoi  acknowledged  the  im- 
portant  role  of  their  women,  from  Anna  Dalas- 
sene  (who  wielded  imperial  power  on  occasion 
during  the  rule  of  her  son),  Anna  Komnene,  and 
the  sebastokratorissa  Irene  Komnene,  to  Eufhro- 
syne  Douraina  Kamatera.  Literature  also  re- 
flects  a  certain  liberation  of  women  from  the  i2th 
C.  onward:  the  exaltation  of  femininity  and  love 
finds  its  culmination  in  the  romance  of  Kalli- 
machos  and  Chrysorrhoe.  Laiou,  however, 
hypothesizes  that  the  beginning  of  the  i5th  C. 
brought  an  end  to  some  of  these  features  of 
increased  feminine  activity. 

Representation  in  Art.  In  contrast  to  the  em- 
phasis  on  individual  identity  in  imperial  Roman 
art  and  the  marked  sensuality  of  females  in  Coptic 
sculpture,  Byz.  women  were  generally  repre- 
sented  as  homogeneous,  sexless  creatures.  As  late 
as  the  6th  C.  even  sacred  figures  have  bodies 
which,  esp.  when  pregnant  (as  in  images  of  the 
Visitation),  have  some  semblance  of  natural  shape. 
From  the  7th  to  1  ìth  C.,  however — with  the  ex- 
ception  of  dissolute  women,  and  dancers  on  such 
objects  as  crowns — women’s  bodies  are  either 
masked  entirely  by  their  clothing  or  are  parodies 
of  human  form  (e.g.,  martyrs  in  the  Menologion 
of  Basil  II,  p.390).  Thereafter  all  attempts  to 
depict  women  as  such  disappear:  in  the  ìllustrated 
homilies  of  James  of  Kokkinobaphos  (Hutter,  in- 
fra,  fig.  1 1)  one  of  the  Virgin’s  midwives  displays 
a  breast  on  her  back.  Like  males,  lemale  nudes 
are  utterly  distorted.  Hutter  perceives  a  return  to 
characteristically  feminine  figures  and  faces  in 
and  after  those  at  Nerezi  but,  if  achieved,  this 
was  never  as  part  of  a  holistic  attitude  toward  the 
human  body.  The  reedlike  proportions  of  women 
in  much  i4th-C.  painting  are  also  applied  to  male 
figures. 

lit.  A.  Laiou,  “The  Role  of  Women  in  Byzantine  Soci- 
ety JÖB  31.1  (1981)  233— 60.  J.  Beaucamp,  “La  situation 
juridique  de  la  femme  à  Byzance,”  CahCM  20  (1977)  145- 
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76.  J.  Herrin,  “In  Search  of  Byzantine  Woraen:  Three 
Avenues  of  Approach,”  in  Images  of  Women  in  Antiquity ,  ed. 
A.M.  Cameron,  A.  Kuhrt  (London  1983)  167-89.  Eadem, 
“Women  and  the  Faith  in  Icons  in  Early  Christianity,”  in 
R.  Samuel,  G.  Stedman  Jones,  Culture,  Ideology  and  Society 
(London  1982)  65—83.  C.  Galatariotou,  “Holy  Women  and 
Witches:  Aspects  of  Byzantine  Conception  of  Gender,” 
BMGS  g  (1984/85)  55-94.  S.P.  Brock,  S.A.  Harvey,  Holy 
Women  of  the  Synan  Orient  (BerkeIey-Los  Angeles  1985). 
A.M.  Talbot,  “A  Comparison  of  the  Monastic  Experience 
of  Byzantine  Men  and  Women,”  in  Byiantine  Sainls  and 
Monasteries  (Brookline,  Mass.,  1985)  1-20.  A.W.  Carr, 
“Woraen  and  Monasticism  in  Byzantium,”  ByzF  9  (1985) 
1-15.  I.  Hutter,  “Das  Bild  der  Frau  in  der  byzantinischen 
Runst,”  Bymntios  163-70.  L.  Garland,  “The  Life  and  Ide- 
ology  of  Byzantine  Women,"  Byzantion  58  (ig88)  361-93. 

-J.H.,  A.K„  A.C. 

WOMEN  AT  THE  TOMB.  See  Myrrophoroi. 

WONDROUS  MOUNTAIN  (Oavft.acrTÒv  "Opoç, 
now  Saman  Dagi  in  Turkey),  the  site  of  a  pilgrim- 
age  complex  built  primarily  between  541  and  591 
around  the  column  of  Symeon  the  Stylite  the 
Younger  during  his  lifetime.  Situated  southwest 
of  Antioch,  the  Wondrous  Mountain  stands 
prominently  above  the  north  bank  of  the  Orontes 
River  a  short  distance  before  it  flows  into  the 
Mediterranean;  the  port  of  Seleureia  Pieria  lies 
to  the  west.  The  vita  of  Symeon  and  that  of  his 
mother  record  assemblies  of  pilgrims  at  the  col- 
umn  and  their  construction  of  the  complex  in 
spontaneous  gestures  of  thanksgiving  for  healings 
and  spiritual  favors  secured  by  the  stylite.  In  this 
manner,  inns,  a  main  church,  and  service  build- 
ings  were  constructed  in  541-51  by  pilgrims,  as 
well  as  by  masons  from  Isauria.  Between  551  and 
Symeon’s  death  in  59 1  a  forge  and  a  burial  church 
were  erected  as,  probably,  were  the  monastic 
quarters.  The  baptistery  and  circuit  walls  were 
apparently  built  after  591.  Many  of  these  struc- 
tures  still  stand,  including  the  rock-cut  base  of  the 
column  with  staircase  and  its  surrounding  octag- 
onal  court;  also  preserved  are  the  figured  capitals 
in  the  main  church  said  to  have  been  carved  by 
Symeon’s  disciple  John.  The  monastery  in  the 
complex  was  refounded  in  the  ìoth  C.  by  a  bi- 
lingual  community  of  Greek  and  Georgian  monks, 
as  attested  by  contemporaneous  Georgian  manu- 
script  colophons. 

Physical  remains  of  this  later  period  include 
medieval  alterations  to  tessellated  pavements,  al- 


Mina  glazed  pottery,  and  various  objects  exca- 
vated  by  W.  Djobadze  in  the  1960S.  The  Won- 
drous  Mountain  was  called  the  Mont  Parlìer  by 
the  Crusaders  who  settled  nearby  at  al-Mina  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Orontes.  The  site  was  finally 
devastated  by  the  Mamlüks  in  1260. 

LiT.  W.  Djobadze,  Archaeological  Inuestigations  ìn  the  Re- 
gion  West  of  Antioch-on-the-Orontes  (Stuttgart  1986)  57- , 
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WOOD  AND  WOODWORRING.  Products  made 
of  wood,  widespread  but  now  little  known,  in- 
cluded  stools,  tables,  lecterns,  candelabra,  and 
perhaps  templon  screens  as  well  as  paneling.  Car- 
penters  (tehtones  or  xylourgoi)  seem  to  have  used 
green  rather  than  seasoned  wood  and  worked 
with  saws,  planes,  and  chisels.  Legs  of  beds  and 
stools  were  turned  on  a  lathe;  bosses  on  lec- 
terns  (Treasures  III,  figs.  14,  15)  and  thrones 
(Chatzinicolaou-Paschou,  CBMG  1,  fig.483)  were 
produced  the  same  way.  With  the  exception  of  a 
wooden  Iyre  of  the  ìoth- 1  ìth  C.  found  at  Corinth 
(see  Musical  Instruments),  preserved  examples 
of  wooden  objects  from  Europe  date  from  no 
earlier  than  the  1 3th  or  i4th  C.:  furniture  with 
balusters  from  Rastoria  (A.  Orlandos,  ABME  4 
[1938]  192);  carved  icons  from  Gallista  and  Ohrid 
(Lange,  Byz.  Reliefihone,  nos.  50,  51);  and  an  icon 
of  St.  George  in  the  Byz.  Museum,  Athens  (Gra- 
bar,  Sculptures  II,  no.  168).  Many  items  of  wood 
are  preserved  from  Byz.  Egypt:  furniture  legs  and 
ornament,  combs,  house  and  church  paneling, 
even  musical  instruments  (H.-G.  Severin  in 
Festschrift  für  Klaus  Wessel,  ed.  M.  Restle  [Munich 
1988]  259-67)- 

Wood  in  Architecture.  Despite  its  comparative 
scarcity  and  high  cost,  wood  was  frequently  used 
as  a  construction  material.  Readily  destroyed,  it 
has  survived  in  few  cases.  Timber  roofs  were 
widely  used  in  the  4th-6th  C.  both  in  centralized 
structures  and  basilicas,  although  the  only  pre- 
served  example  is  that  of  the  halholihon  at  the 
monastery  of  St.  Catherine  at  Sinai.  Eusebios 
(HE  10.4.43)  rnentions  beams  of  Lebanese  cedar 
in  the  basilica  at  Tyre;  Prokopios  (Buildings  5.6.15) 
speaks  of  this  material  in  a  church  at  Jerusalem. 
The  form  of  gabled  roofs  can  be  deduced  from 
surviving  support  systems:  they  had  trusses,  usu- 
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ally  visible  from  below;  aisles  had  roofs  pitched 
on  single  beams.  Dendrochronological  investiga- 
tion  has  revealed  oak  tie-beams  at  the  Church  of 
St.  Irene  in  Constantinople,  in  the  Justinianic 
phase  of  Hagia  Sophia,  Constantinople,  and  again 
in  i4th-C.  restorations  there.  Juniper  and  chest- 
nut  were  used  elsewhere. 

Wood  was  common  in  centering,  scaffolding, 
and  zones  that  withstood  vault  thrusts.  A  number 
of  carved  wood  lintels  with  Coptic  inscriptions 
have  been  preserved  from  Egypt:  the  most  fa- 
mous  is  the  lintel  from  the  el-Moallaqa  church  in 
Old  Cairo,  dated  to  735  (L.  MacCoull,  IPapEpig 
64  [1986]  230—34).  Existing  elements  allow  the 
restoration  of  wood  floors  in  houses  and  palaces 
at  Mistra  (A.  Orlandos,  ABME  3  [1937]  8of)  and 
in  monastic  buildings  (refectory  at  Hosios  Lou- 
kas).  It  was  the  normal  material  for  doors  and 
shutters.  Town  houses  were  frequently  timber- 
frame  structures  with  wooden  floors  and  roofs; 
projecting  features  of  the  latter  are  depicted  in 
the  Madrid  Skylitzes  MS  (Grabar-Manoussacas, 
Skylitzès,  figs.  203,  260). 

LiT.  G.  Sodriou,  “La  sculpture  sur  bois  dans  l’art  byzan- 
tin,”  in  Mél.Dtehl  2:171-80.  Bréhier,  Sculpture  32—33.  Or- 
landos,  Palaiochr.  basilihe  2:386—96.  P.I.  Runiholm,  C.L. 
Striker,  “Dendrochronologica!  Investigations  in  the  Aegean 
and  Neighboring  Regions  1977-82,”  Joumal  of  Field  Ar- 
chaeology  10(1983)411-20.  -Ch.Th.B. 

WORRSHOP.  See  Ergasterion. 

WREATH  (trré^ai'oç),  ring  formed  from  a  gar- 
land  woven  of  leaves,  sometimes  decorated  with 
flowers  and  fruit.  Often  used  as  crowns,  wreaths 
were  presented  to  winners  in  the  hippodrome  and 
to  the  emperor  upon  his  triumphant  adventus. 
In  imperial  art  personificadons  such  as  the  Nike 
offer  wreaths  to  emperors  or  consuls;  senators 
present  wreaths  to  the  emperor  on  the  base  of 
the  Column  of  Arkadios  in  Constandnople  (known 
from  drawings);  the  emperor  holds  a  wreath  on 
the  Obelisk  ofTheodosios  I  in  the  Hippodrome 
of  Constantinople. 

The  wreath  was  common  in  Christian  art  where 
it  signified  immortality  or  triumph  over  death. 
Wreaths  framed  images  of  Christ,  the  Lamb  of 
God,  the  Cross,  and  the  christogram.  Martyrs 
were  shown  carrying  or  being  crowned  with 


wreaths.  The  seasonal  fruits  on  the  wreath  fram- 
ing  the  portrait  of  St.  Victor  in  the  dome  of  S. 
Vittore  in  Ciel  d’Oro,  Milan,  reinforce  its  symbol- 
ism  of  eternity.  With  the  same  connotadon  wreaths 
were  often  represented  on  sarcophagi  and  in 
tombs.  In  the  mosaics  of  the  Orthodox  Baptistery, 
Ravenna,  each  of  the  apostles  offers  a  golden 
wreath  to  Christ,  a  depiction  influenced  by  im- 
perial  ceremony.  From  the  4th  to  the  6th  C. 
wreaths  were  also  commonly  used  as  ornament  in 
architectura)  sculpture,  floor  mosaics,  and  tex- 
TILES. 

lit.  K.  Baus,  Der  Kranz  in  Antike  und  Christentum  (Bonn 
1940).  -R.E.K. 

WRITING  DESK.  In  antiquity  and  the  early 
Middle  Ages  scribes  used  to  write  while  support- 
ing  the  writing  material,  whether  a  wax  tablet  or 
a  papyrus  roll,  on  the  knee.  Only  a  few  Late 
Antique  illustrations  show  a  scribe  using  a  table 
or  desk.  On  the  other  hand,  a  table  or  a  desk — 
often  a  piece  of  furniture  combining  the  two 
functions — forms  part  of  the  stereotyped  reper- 
toire  used  by  Byz.  miniaturists  when  portraying 
authors,  esp.  evangelists  (see  Evangelist  Por- 
traits).  The  lower  part  of  this  piece  of  furniture 
somedmes  has  the  shape  of  a  bookcase  in  which 
some  rolls  or  codices  are  stored  together  with 
wridng  implements.  In  other  instances  writing 
implements  (pens,  ink  pots,  scissors,  pumice-stone) 
lie  on  the  table.  Normally  an  open  codex  or  a  roll 
is  on  the  desk.  The  evangelist  mostly  is  shown 
while  writing  or  preparing  to  write  or  holding 
another  book  on  his  lap  as  if  colladng.  ’ApaA.óytop 
(older  form  àva\oyeîov)  is  the  common  word  for 
the  desk  on  which  books  are  placed  in  churches 
or  elsewhere;  it  is  always  mentioned  in  connection 
with  reading,  not  with  writing  (cf.,  e.g.,  De  cer. 
760.14;  pseudo-Kod.  189.15,  222.4). 

lit.  H.  Hunger,  RBK  2:474-77.  B.M.  Metzger,  “When 
Did  Scribes  Begin  to  Use  Writing  Desks?”  1 1  CEB  (Munich 
>96°)  355-Ö2.  -W.H. 

WRITING  TABLETS  (mtÇía,  mvaKÍôia)  of  ivory 
or  more  usually  citrus  wood,  employed  before  the 
Byz.  era,  seem  to  have  continued  in  use  undl  at 
least  the  i4th  C.,  when  they  are  depicted  in  scenes 
of  the  educadon  of  St.  Nicholas.  Their  form  var- 
ied  from  single  leaves  or  wooden  panels  folded 
to  make  diptychs  to  successions  of  such  panels 
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joined  in  “concerdna”  format  by  thongs  (A.K. 
Bowman,  ZPapEpig  18  (1975]  240-42).  Such  a 
polyptych  may  be  represented  in  the  hands  of 
notaries  on  the  diptych  of  Rufius  Probianus,  ca.400 
(Volbach,  Elfenbeinarbeiten ,  no.62).  Records,  both 
official  and  private  (see  Albertini  Tablets),  were 
written  either  in  ink  directly  onto  the  surface  or 
incised  with  styli  on  wax-filled  recesses;  the  vita 
of  Neilos  of  Rossano  (AASS  Sept.  7:273^)  de- 
scribes  a  gadget  of  wood  and  wax  that  he  used. 


A  complete  set  of  such  writing  equipment  was 
found  on  the  Esquiline  Hill  in  Rome.  Ivory  tablets 
were  always  esteemed,  as  Augustine  (ep.15.1) 
indicates:  he  asks  a  correspondent  to  return  his 
tabellae  ebumeae.  They  made  welcome  presents,  as 
we  know  from  the  letters  of  Libanios. 

lit.  Gardthausen,  Pataeographie  1:126-32.  R.  Bull,  E. 
Moser,  H.  Kuhn,  Vom  Wachs,  vol.  1  (Frankfuri  am  Main 
>959)  792-94-  F-  Cabrol,  DACL  4.1  (1920)  1045-94. 

-A.C. 


X 


XAGION.  See  Exagion. 

XANTHEIA  ( sauOeía ,  mod.  Xanthe),  settlement 
in  southwestern  Rhodope,  probably  distinct  from 
the  ancient  Xantheia  in  Thrace  known  to  Strabo 
(Ch.  Danoff,  RE  2.R.  g  [1967]  1333).  Bishopric  in 
879  (Mansi  17:376^)  and  suffragan  of  Traia- 
noupolis  ( Notitiae  CP  7.601),  it  was  still  a  village 
(1 chorion )  in  the  1  ìth  C.  (P.  Gautier,  REB  42  [1984] 
127.1781).  Only  in  the  i3th  C.,  after  Ralojan  had 
destroyed  Mosynopolis  and  Peritheorion,  did 
the  importance  of  Xantheia  grow:  Gregoras  calls 
it  either  polichnion  (Greg.  2:814.19)  or  polis 
(2:727.24);  Kantakouzenos  (Kantak.  2:534.10-14) 
defines  it  as  polis;  and  Enveri  (Destumame,  ggf, 
v.i52g)  goes  so  far  as  to  term  it  “a  very  great 
city.”  In  1264  Michael  VIII  decided  to  winter  in 
Xantheia  with  his  army  (Pachym.,  ed.  Failler, 
1:295.13—15).  The  “castle”  where  the  Catalan 
leader  Ferdinand  Ximenes  sought  refuge  in  1307 
can  probably  be  identified  as  Xantheia.  In  1345 
Momöilo  made  the  city  his  residence.  In  1347 
John  VI  handed  Xantheia  over  to  his  son  Matthew 
Kantakouzenos,  and  by  1369  Xantheia,  Perithe- 
orion,  and  Polystylon  were  in  the  hands  of  John 
UgljeSa  (Ostrogorsky,  Serska  oblast  32f). 

lit.  Asdracha,  Rhodopes  93—96.  S.  Kyriakides,  Peri  ten 
historian  tes  Thrahes  (Thessalonike  1960)  30-43.  S.  Cirkovic, 
B.  Ferjancic,  in  Viilrvori  6  (1986)  474,  n.377.  -T.E.G. 

XANTHOPOULOS,  NIREPHOROS  RALLIS- 
TOS,  ecclesiastical  writer;  born  before  1256?, 
died  ca.  1335?.  He  was  a  priest  at  Hagia  Sophia 
(and  thus  had  access  to  the  patriarchal  library) 
and  before  his  death  became  the  monk  Neilos. 
He  gave  lessons  in  rhetoric,  for  which  he  pre- 
pared  new  progymnasmata  (J.  Glettner,  BZ  33 
[1933]  1  —  12,  255—70).  Xanthopoulos  (Hapöó- 
7rovXoç)  was  a  friend  of  Theodore  Metochites, 
who  dedicated  his  Poem  12  to  him  (ed.  M.  Cun- 
ningham  et  al.  in  Okeanos  100—116). 

The  main  work  of  Xanthopoulos  is  his  volu- 
minous  Ecclesiastical  History,  compiled  after  1317 


and  dedicated  to  Androniros  II  Palaiologos; 
1 8  of  its  books  survive,  covering  the  period  from 
the  time  of  Christ  to  610.  Five  more  books,  which 
extended  to  911,  are  lost.  Some  of  his  primary 
sources  were  Eusebios  of  Caesarea,  Sozomenos, 
Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus,  and  Evagrios  Scholas- 
tikos.  The  Ecclesiastical  History  includes  descrip- 
tions  of  secular  events,  such  as  the  accession  of 
emperors  and  military  campaigns,  but  emphasizes 
ecumenical  councils,  doctrinal  disputes,  and  the 
four  eastern  patriarchates.  A  much  slighter  his- 
torical  work  is  a  versified  synopsis  of  Jewish  his- 
tory  after  the  Maccabees  (PG  147:623—32).  Xan- 
thopoulos  was  a  prolific  hagiographer,  whose 
writings  include  a  history  of  miracles  that  oc- 
curred  at  the  shrine  of  Zoodochos  Pege  (AASS 
Nov.  3:878-89)  and  Lives  of  Sts.  Nicholas  of 
Myra  and  Euphrosyne  the  Younger.  As  a  poet, 
he  composed  prayers  to  the  Theotokos  and  apos- 
tles,  iambic  renderings  of  historical  sections  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  short  poems  on  icons  and 
sacred  vestments  and  furnishings.  His  commen- 
tary  on  the  Ladder  of  John  Klimax  has  only 
recently  been  discovered  (L.  Politis,  Rleronomia  3 
[1971]  69—84);  he  also  wrote  a  commentary  on 
the  orations  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzos. 

ED.  History — PG  145:559-147:448.  Poetry — M.  Jugie, 
“Poésies  rhythmiques  de  Nicéphore  Calliste  Xanthopou- 
los,"  Byiantion  5  (1929—30)  357—90.  A.  Papadopoulos- 
Rerameus,  “Nikephoros  Rallistos  Xanthopoulos,”  BZ  1 1 
(1902)  38-49.  For  full  list  of  works,  see  Beck,  Kirche  705- 
07. 

lit.  G.  Gentz,  Die  Kirchengeschichte  des  Nicephorus  Callistus 
Xanthopulus  und  ihre  Quellen  (Berlin  1966).  Beck,  Kirche 
705-07.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:96,98-100:2:114,  165,0.262,  172. 
PLP,  no.20826.  -A.M.T. 

XANTHOS  (H ávôoç,  now  Kimk),  city  of  Lycia. 
Although  Xanthos  rarely  appears  in  Byz.  written 
sources,  it  is  well  known  from  excavations  that 
have  revealed  its  development.  Xanthos  ex- 
panded  in  the  4th— 6th  C.,  when  new  churches 
and  residences  adorned  its  acropolis  and  the  ad- 
jacent  plain;  notable  among  them  was  a  richly 
decorated  basilica,  apparently  the  cathedral.  This 
church  was  burned  and  much  of  the  city  aban- 
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doned  in  the  7th  C.,  perhaps  the  date  of  the  new 
fortifications  on  the  acropolis.  The  church  was 
rebuilt  on  a  much  smaller  scale  in  the  mid-iith 
C.,  only  to  be  destroyed  and  abandoned  after  the 
battle  of  Mantzikert  (1071). 

The  nearby  Letöon,  ancient  cult  center  of  Lycia, 
shows  a  similar  development.  After  destruction  in 
the  3rd  C.,  the  cult  buildings  were  exploited  as 
quarries.  A  basilical  church  of  the  mid-6th  C. 
became  the  dominant  element  of  the  site  until  its 
destruction  in  the  early  7th  C.  After  a  long  period 
of  desolation,  the  site  was  reoccupied  on  a  much 
reduced  scale  in  the  ìoth-i  ìth  C. 

lit.  Fouilles  de  Xanthos  ( Paris  1958-).  -C.K. 

XENODOCHEION  (Çevo8oxeîov,  sometimes  syn- 
onymous  with  Çevẃv),  a  guest  house  for  travelers, 
the  poor,  and  the  sick.  U n like  pandocheia  (see  Inn) 
and  mitata,  where  the  patrons  paid  for  their 
room  and  board,  xenodocheìa  were  philanthropic 
institutions  based  on  the  principle  of  Christian 
hospitality,  where  food  and  lodging  were  free. 
There  can  be  considerable  confusion  over  the 
distinction  in  terminology  between  xenodocheion 
and  xenon.  In  the  late  Roman  Empire  the  terms 
seem  to  have  been  used  interchangeably  to  mean 
a  guesthouse  or  hospice  for  both  the  sick  and 
needy.  Since  travelers  and  poor  people  might 
often  be  ill,  a  hospice  would  frequently  combine 
the  provision  of  lodging  with  medical  attendon. 
After  the  6th  C.,  xenon  seems  to  have  been  gen- 
erally  used  for  institutions  that  specialized  in  tend- 
ing  the  sick  and  acquired  the  meaning  of  hospi- 
tal  (T.  Miller,  The  Birth  of  the  Hospital  in  the 
Bymnline  Empire  [Baltimore-London  1985]  26- 
28).  As  late  as  the  nth  C.,  however,  a  monastic 
xenodocheion  was  described  as  a  facility  for  strangers 
and  the  sick  (P.  Gautier,  REB  40  [1982]  81.1 166- 
68). 

Xenodocheia  and  xenones  were  founded  by  private 
citizens,  the  state,  and  ecclesiastical  institutions, 
and  were  sometimes  supported  by  the  revenues 
from  estates  esp.  assigned  for  this  purpose.  A 
number  of  emperors  constructed  guesthouses  in 
the  capital.  Justinian  I  and  Theodora  built  a  xenon 
for  travelers  to  Constantinople  who  could  not 
afford  to  pay  for  rooms  (Prokopios,  Buildings 
1.11.24—27).  Romanos  I  Lekapenos  established 
the  xenodocheion  tou  Maurianou  specifically  for  vis- 
itors  who  had  to  spend  several  days  in  Constan- 


tinople  on  business  or  for  litigation;  the  facility 
included  stables,  and  the  guests  were  provided 
with  food  and  clothing  (TheophCont  430.6-9).  Xe- 
nodocheia  were  frequently  attached  to  monasteries, 
in  both  town  and  countryside.  At  the  guesthouse 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  Lazaros  on  Mt.  Galesios, 
for  example,  guests  could  stay  as  long  as  they 
wished;  some  travelers  abused  the  monks’  hospi- 
tality  and  stays  were  temporarily  limited  to  three 
days  (AASS  Nov.  3:5520.  There  is  little  evidence 
of  the  construction  of  new  xenodocheia  in  the  Pa- 
laiologan  era,  and  documents  of  this  time  mention 
guesthouses — a  xenodocheios  oikos  in  a  praklikon  of 
Í339  or  1342  (Guillou,  Ménécée,  no.35.1 1  —  12)  and 
a  former  xenodocheion  in  a  charter  of  1 335  (Xénoph. 
no.23.22) — but  infrequently.  The  state  xenodocheia 
and  xenones  were  integrated  into  the  governmen- 
tal  administrative  system,  their  xenodochoi  hold- 
ing  a  high  position  in  the  bureaucracy. 

lit.  Constantelos,  PhiUmthropy  185—221.  E.  Rislinger, 
“Kaiser  Julian  und  die  (christlichen)  Xenodocheia,”  in  By- 
mnlìos  171-84.  J.P.  Thomas,  Priuate  Religious  Foundations 
in  the  Byiantine  Empire  (Washington,  D.C.,  1987)  46,  62. 

-A.K.,  A.M.T. 

XENODOCHOS  (^spoSò^oç),  director  of  a  xeno- 
docheion  or  xenon,  usually  acting  under  the  su- 
pervision  of  the  local  bishop.  The  Epanagoge  (9.19) 
lists  xenodochoi  between  the  oikonomoi  and  nosokomoi 
as  officials  responsible  to  the  bishop.  Among  the 
letters  of  Photios  is  correspondence  with  the  xeno- 
dochos  Damianos,  whom  the  patriarch  re- 
proached  for  poor  administration.  The  director 
of  a  xenodocheion  attached  to  a  monastery  was  a 
subordinate  of  the  oikonomos  and  was  in  charge 
of  the  meals  and  general  welfare  of  visitors  to  the 
guesthouse,  according  to  Cyril  of  Srythopolis 
(ed.  Schwartz,  130E  i36f).  There  were  also  xeno- 
dochoi  in  the  state  bureaucracy.  The  late  gth-C. 
Hletorologion  of  Philotheos  mentions  xenodochoi 
in  the  department  of  the  sarellion  and  particular 
xenodochoi  under  the  megas  kourator:  those  of 
Sangarios,  Pylai,  and  Nikomedeia.  Seals  of  the 
8th— ìoth  C.  also  list  x enodochoi  of  the  Xenon  of 
Euboulos  in  Constantinople  and  of  the  town  of 
Lo(u)padion  (Zacos,  Seals  1,  nos.  1779,  1938,  2330, 
2495,  2665). 

lit.  Constantantelos,  Philanthropy  216— 21.  -A.K. 

XENON.  See  Hospital;  Xenodocheion. 
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XENON  OF  THE  KRAL  (H  evùv  ro€  KpáXrj),  a 
hospital  in  Constantinople  founded  by  the  Ser- 
bian  ruler  Stefan  UroS  II  Milutin  in  the  early 
i4th  C.  It  was  attached  to  the  Petra  monastery, 
which  Milutin  restored  at  the  same  time,  and  was 
supported  by  the  income  from  Ianded  estates. 
The  hegoumenos  of  the  Hilandar  monastery  on 
Athos  had  the  use  of  three  rooms  at  the  Xenon 
of  the  Kral  when  he  visited  Constantinople.  In 
1406  the  monk  Nathanael,  a  physician  ( nosohomos ) 
at  the  Xenon,  commissioned  the  rebinding 
of  the  Vienna  Dioshorides  MS.  In  the  1 5th  C.  a 
school  called  the  katholikon  rnouseion  was  associated 
with  the  Xenon;  both  Michael  Apostoles  and 
John  Arcyropoulos  taught  there  just  before  the 
fall  of  Constantinople. 

lit.  Janin,  Églises  CP  426,  559,  563.  M.  Zivojinovic, 
“Bolnica  Rralja  Miìutina  u  Carigradu,”  ZRVI  16  (1975) 
105—17.  T.  Miller,  The  Birlh  of  the  Hospital  in  the  Byzantine 
Empire  (Baltimore  1985)  ìggf.  -A.M.T. 


XENOPHONTOS  MONASTERY  (roû  sevo- 
(ýŵrroç),  one  of  the  oldest  monastic  establishments 
on  the  peninsula  of  Mt.  Athos,  located  on  the 
southwest  coast  between  the  monasteries  of  Pan- 
teleemon  and  Docheiariou;  relations  with  the  lat- 
ter  were  frequently  troubled  by  disputes  over 
property  and  reladve  rank  in  the  Athonite  hier- 
archy.  Founded  before  the  end  of  the  ìoth  C.  by 
the  monk  Xenophon,  the  monastery  was  origi- 
nally  dedicated  to  St.  George.  Small  at  first,  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  1  ith  C.  the  monasdc  complex 
was  restored  and  enlarged  by  a  second  ktetor,  the 
megas  droungarios  Stephen,  a  eunuch;  by  that  time 
Xenophontos  housed  55  monks.  After  a  period 
of  decline  in  the  ìgth  C.  following  the  Fourth 
Crusade,  Xenophontos  recovered  its  prosperity  in 
the  early  iqth  C.  under  the  energedc  leadership 
of  the  hegoumenos  Barlaam  (ca.  1312— 25).  From 
ca.1425  onward,  the  monastery  again  entered  a 
period  of  obscurity,  during  which  it  came  under 
the  control  of  Slavic  monks. 

In  addition  to  land  on  the  Holy  Mountain,  the 
Xenophontos  monastery  owned  property  in 
Thessalonike,  the  Chalkidike  peninsula,  and  Lem- 
nos.  The  archive  at  Xenophontos  preserves  33 
acts  of  Byz.  date,  ranging  from  1089  to  1452.  The 
library  contains  27  Byz.  MSS  (Lampros,  Athos  1 :6o— 
74;  Polites,  Katalogoi  196—230). 

Numerous  elements  of  architectural  sculpture 


in  the  “old  katholikon"  of  the  monastery  have  been 
attributed  to  the  period  of  the  church’s  construc- 
tion;  ìts  templon,  however,  is  regarded  by  T. 
Pazaras  ( DChAE 4  14  [1987-88]  33-48)  as  belong- 
ing  to  the  reconstrucdon  phase  sponsored  by  the 
megas  droungarios  Stephen. 

source.  Actes  de  Xénophon,  ed.  D.  Papachryssanthou  (Paris 
.986). 

lit.  1.  Papangelos,  “Symbole  eis  ten  etymologian  tou 
onomatos  tou  choriou  Nikete  tes  Chalkidikes,”  Makedonika 
12  (1972)  303-15.  A.  Kazhdan,  “A  Date  and  an  Identifi- 
cation  in  the  Xenophon,  no.  1,”  Bymnlion  59  (1989)  267- 
71-  -A.M.T.,  A.C. 

XENOS,  JOHN,  or  John  the  Hermit,  author  of  a 
short  autobiographical  vita  (Bios  kai  politeia)  and 
saint;  born  in  village  of  Siba,  Crete,  970?,  died  on 
Crete?  after  1027.  Born  to  a  rich  family,  Xenos 
(Bévos)  spent  his  life  traveling  “from  mountain 
to  mountain”  in  western  Crete  (p.57.19).  He 
founded  several  monasteries,  the  most  important 
located  on  the  summitof  Mt.  Myriokephalon.  For 
these  monasteries  Xenos  acquired  land,  fruit  trees, 
and  privileges;  thus,  the  autobiography  contains 
some  evidence  for  agrarian  reladons  on  Crete 
(e.g.,  such  terms  as  zeugarion  and  choraphion). 
Also  Xenos  describes  the  visions  he  saw  and  voices 
he  heard  ordering  him  to  found  monasdc  com- 
munides.  Meager  as  it  is  in  informadon,  Xenos’s 
autobiography  is  important  as  a  revival  of  the 
genre.  Tomadakes  (infra  [1950]  20)  also  ascribes 
to  Xenos  some  homilies  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
as  well  as  ranones  and  stichera. 

ed.  N.  Tomadakes,  “Ho  hagios  Ioannes  ho  Xenos  kai 
he  diatheke  autou,”  KretChron  2  (1948)  47-72. 

lit.  BHG  2196.  L.  Petit,  “Saint  Jean  Xénos  ou  l’Ermite 
d’après  son  autobiographie,”  AB  42  (1924)  5—20.  N.  To- 
madakes,  “Hymnographika  kai  hagiologika  Ioannou  tou 
Xenou,”  EEBS  20  (1950)  314—30.  -A.K. 

XEROPOTAMOU  MONASTERY,  one  of  the 

oldest  monasteries  on  Mt.  Atiios,  located  inland 
from  the  southwest  coast  of  the  peninsula.  Its 
origins  are  shrouded  in  legend  and  confusion; 
modern  scholars  place  its  foundadon  during  the 
reign  of  Constantine  VII  (D.  Papachryssanthou 
in  Prot.  65 f).  Xeropotamou  (ST)povoTá/xov)  was 
in  existence  by  956  when  it  received  a  grant  of 
land  from  a  certain  protospatharios  John  (Xerop., 
no.i).  At  this  time  it  was  dedicated  to  St.  Ni- 
kephoros.  The  monks  of  Xeropotamou  attribute 
its  foundadon  to  Paul  Xeropotamites,  who  is  known 
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to  have  been  on  Athos  in  958  (vita  A  of  Atha- 
nasios  of  Athos,  ch.50.7),  but  this  claim  must  be 
treated  with  caution.  It  is  possible  that  he  was 
founder  of  the  small  Athonite  monastery  of  St. 
Paul,  which  also  bore  the  name  tou  Xeropotamou  in 
the  ìoth  and  1 1  th  C. 

In  the  early  131(1  C.  the  church  at  Xeropotamou 
was  restored  and  dedicated  to  the  Forty  Martyrs. 
Andronikos  II  was  also  a  benefactor  of  the  mon- 
astery;  by  the  late  i4th  C.  Xeropotamou  held 
third  place  in  the  Athonite  hierarchy.  The  present 
monastic  complex  dates  from  the  i8th  C.  or  later. 
Its  library  contains  approximately  40  MSS  of  Byz. 
date  (Lampros,  Athos  1:200-32),  while  its  archives 
preserve  30  Greek  documents  dating  between  956 
and  1445,  including  a  series  of  six  early  i4th-C. 
praktika  ( Xerop .,  nos.  18A— F)  for  the  theme  of 
Thessalonike,  esp.  Chalkidike.  The  monastery’s 
most  precious  possession  is  a  i4th-C.  steatite  pa- 
ten  (Kalavrezou,  Steatite,  no.131)  known  as  the 
“cup  of  Pulcheria.” 

source.  J.  Bompaire,  Actes  de  Xèropotamou  (Paris  1964). 

lit.  Prot.  65—68.  S.  Binon,  Les  origines  légendaires  el  l’his- 
toire  de  Xèropotamou  et  de  Saint-Paul  de  ì’Athos  (Louvain  1942). 
Treasures  1:312-51,473-81.  -A.M.T.,  A.C. 

XEROS  (Er/póç),  a  family  of  civil  functionaries 
known  from  the  first  half  of  the  1  ìth  C.,  when  a 
certain  Xeros,  a  judge,  was  active  ( Peira  14.22, 
45.11).  A  series  of  mid-i  ìth-C.  judges  named 
Xeros  include  Psellos’s  correspondent,  a  judge  or 
praitor  of  the  Thrakesian  theme;  Basil  Xeros, 
judge  of  Hellas;  and  John  Xeros,  protomystihos , 
who  in  1057  presided  over  the  litigation  of  two 
Athonite  monasteries  (. Pantel. ,  no.5.8).  Seals  of  the 
nth  C.  attest  several  Basils — judges  of  Pelopon- 
nesos  and  Hellas,  of  Kibyrrhaiotai,  and  of  Ana- 
tolikon  (V.Laurent,  Hellenika  9  [1936]  25-28).  In 
1092  Gregory  Xeros  presented  a  case  concerned 
with  marriage  law  ( RegPatr ,  fasc.  3,  no.964).  The 
family  produced  othercivildignitaries:  the  logothetes 
tou  genikou  Basil  (Laurent,  Corpus  2,  no.327);  the 
anagrapheus  Gregory  ( Lavra  1,  no.52.16— 17,  Es- 
phig.  no.5.3)  in  1094—95;  John,  dioiketes  of  Pelo- 
ponnesos  and  hourator  of  the  West  (Laurent, 
Méd.Vat.  no.i  1 1);  John,  protasekretis  (Laurent,  Cor- 
pus  2,  no.7);  Bardas,  hetaireiarches  in  1092  (Reg  2, 
no.i  168).  The  eparch  Xeros  participated  in  a  plot 
hatched  by  the  Anemas  family  against  Alexios  I. 

Thereafter  the  role  of  the  Xeroi  in  the  admin- 
istration  drastically  declined:  the  sebastos  Michael 
served  as  doux  of  Mylassa  and  Melanoudion;  Ahr- 


weiler  (“Smyrne”  129)  dated  him  ca.  1127,  but  at 
that  time  the  title  of  sebastos  was  too  lofty  for  a 
governor  of  a  modest  theme.  Basil  Xeros  was 
Manuel  I’s  envoy  to  Roger  of  Sicily.  At  the  same 
time  the  family  was  praised  as  Peloponnesian  no- 
bility  and  was  active  in  ecclesiastical  administra- 
tion:  Leo  (died  1 153)  was  metropolitan  of  Athens 
(J.  Darrouzès,  REB  20  [1962]  192),  and  Constan- 
tine  was  protos  of  a  monastery  (Laurent,  Corpus 
5.2,  no.  1310).  Michael  Xeros  founded  the  Church 
of  St.  George  near  Ikonion  in  the  early  1 3th  C. 
(RegPatr,  fasc.  4,  no.  1297);  in  the  i3th  C.  Manuel 
Xeros  and  his  son  Leo  receíved  at  lease  (as  cha- 
ristikianoi,  although  the  term  is  not  used)  the  mon- 
astery  of  Kato  Ptomaia  from  the  metropolitan  of 
Mytilene  for  the  rent  of  20  trikephala  (RegPatr, 
fasc.  4,  no.1358).  Circa  1252  John  Xeros  was 
bishop  of  Naupaktos.  In  the  Palaiologan  period 
members  of  the  family  included  paroikoi  of  Lavra 
and  Radolibos  and  clerics  (PLP,  nos.  20915—26). 

-A.K. 

XESTION.  See  Cherniboxeston. 


XIPHILINOS  (Ei^hAîpoç),  a  family  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  functionaries  that  flourished  in  the 
ìith—  i2th  C.  Originally  from  Trebizond,  in  the 

I  ìth  C.  they  were  regarded  as  a  family  of  lowly 
origin  (Sathas,  MB  4:430.29—30).  Except  for  Bar- 
das,  who  is  called  strategos  of  the  Thessalians  (i.e., 
of  Thessalonike)  on  an  nth-C.  seal  (Laurent, 
Bulles  métr.,  no.526),  they  were  not  military  men. 
They  served  primarily  as  judges:  for  example,  the 
future  patriarch  John  VIII  Xiphilinos;  the  ves- 
tarches  John  and  protovestes  Niketas,  who  partici- 
pated  in  the  trial  oíJohn  Italos  (1082);  Niketas, 
judge  and  apographeus  of  the  Boleron  theme  in 
1088/9;  Niketas,  judge  and  quaestor  in  1151  (?); 
Donatos,  judge  in  1 196.  They  also  were  drounga- 
rioi  tes  viglas  and  fiscal  officials.  They  served  mostly 
in  Constantinople  and  Thessalonike.  The  family 
produced  two  patriarchs:  John  VIII  and  George 

II  (1 191—98).  The  Xiphilinoi  belonged  to  a  circle 
of  inteliectuals:  not  only  was  the  future  patriarch 
John  VIII  the  friend  of  Psellos,  but  also  Con- 
stantine  Xiphilinos,  droungarios  tes  uiglas  ca.1070, 
was  Psellos’s  correspondent;  both  John  VIII  and 
his  nephew  John  (see  Xiphilinos,  John  the 
Younger)  were  writers.  No  data  attests  their  po- 
litical  or  ecclesiastical  role  after  1204,  although  a 
seal  of  a  certain  Clement  Xiphilinos  is  dated  to 
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the  1 3th  C.  and  Theodore  was  chartophylax  of  the 
Great  Church  (in  exile)  ca.  1256;  in  a  document 
of  1421  the  builder  Argyros  Xiphilinos  is  men- 
tioned.  The  theory  that  in  1390  the  megas  domes- 
tikos  Constantine  Xiphilinos  Hypselantes  married 
the  daughter  of  Manuel  III  Romnenos  of  Tre- 
bizond  is  an  i8th-C.  falsification. 

lit.  PLP,  nos.  20940-47.  S.  Skopeteas,  "Hoi  Hypselan- 
tai,”  ArchPont  20  (1955)  159-69,  corr.  and  add.  F.  Dölger, 
BZ  49  (1956)  199.  Laurent,  Corpus  2,  nos.  875-76,  1116- 
17.  -A.K. 

XIPHILINOS,  JOHN  THE  YOUNGER,  writer, 
monk;  died  after  1081 .  Xiphilinos  was  the  nephew 
of  Patr.  John  VIII  Xiphilinos;  probably  he  or 
his  uncle  owned  the  seal  of  the  monk  John  Xiphi- 
linos  (Laurent,  Corpus  5.2,  no.1404).  The  com- 
position  of  his  oeuvre  is  under  discussion,  some 
of  his  works  having  been  ascribed  to  his  uncle  or 


other  authors.  He  reworked,  under  Michael  VII, 
a  section  of  the  Roman  Hislory  of  Dio  Cassius  and 
also  wrote  a  collection  of  53  homilies  for  Sundays. 
Xiphilinos’s  dedication  of  a  menologion  ad- 
dressed  to  Alexios  I  is  preserved  in  a  Georgian 
translation.  V.  Latysev’s  identification  of  the  meno- 
logion  of  Xiphilinos  with  the  anonymous  “imperial 
menologion'  is  now  rejected  (Ehrhard,  Uberliefer- 
iing  3:3850.  The  Georgian  translator  of  Xiphili- 
nos  characterized  him  as  the  most  significant  lit- 
erary  figure  at  the  court  of  Constantinople. 

ed.  U.P.  Boissevain,  Cassu  Dionis  Cocceiani  historiarum 
romanarum  quae  supersunl,  vol.  3  (Berlin  1901)  478-730. 

lit.  L.  Canfora,  “Xifilino  e  il  libro  LX  di  Dione  Cassio,” 
Klio  60  (1978)  403-07.  K.  Bonis,  Prolegomena  eis  las  'Her- 
meneulikas  didashahas'  lou  ìoannou  VIII.  \iphilinou  (Athens 
1937).  K.  Kekelidze,  “Ioann  Ksifilin,  prodolìatel’  Simeona 
Metafrasta,”  Chrislianskij  Voslok  1.3  (1912)  325-47.  H.  Hen- 
nephof,  “Der  Kampf  um  das  Prooimion  im  xiphilinischen 
Homiliar,”  in  Studia  byiantìna  el  neohellenica  Neerlandica,  eds. 
W.F.  Bakker  et  al.,  3  (Leiden  1972)  281—99.  -A.K. 


Y 


YABH  ALLÄHÂ  III,  Nestorian  Christian  katho- 
likos,  often  called  Mar  (Lord)  Yabh  Allähâ;  born 
China  1245,  died  1317.  He  was  a  Turkic  Mongol 
who  was  baptized  a  Christian,  with  the  name  Mark. 
He  became  a  monk  and  in  ca.1279  set  out  with 
his  spiritual  director,  Rabbân  Saumâ,  to  visit  the 
centers  of  Nestorian  Christianity  in  Mesopotamia 
with  the  hope  of  also  making  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land.  Political  events  altered  the  plans  of 
the  travelers,  who  were  detained  in  Mesopotamia 
and  ordained  to  episcopal  rank  by  the  then  Nes- 
torian  katholikos,  Denhä  I  (1265—81).  On  Denhä’s 
death,  Mark  was  elected  kalholikos  and  took  the 
throne  name  Yabh  Allähâ  III.  The  hope  was  that 
a  Mongol  patriarch  could  best  protect  the  interests 
of  the  Nestorian  church  under  the  Christian  Mon- 
gol  khans.  Rabbän  Saumä  wrote  a  biography  of 
the  katholikos,  including  in  it  an  account  of  his  own 
mission  to  the  West.  In  Constantinople,  Rabbän 
Saumä  saw  Hagia  Sophia  and  other  monuments 
and  was  received  by  Andronikos  II.  Then  he 
traveled  to  the  papal  court  in  Rome,  on  behalf  of 
the  khan  Arghün  (1284—91),  to  explore  the  pos- 
sibilities  of  an  alliance  between  the  Mongols  and 
the  Byz.  against  the  Muslims. 

ed.  P.  Bedjan,  Histoire  de  Mar  Jab-alaha ,  palnarche  2  (Paris- 
Leipzig  1895).  Eng.  tr.  E.A.  Wallis  Budge,  The  Monks  of 
Kûblâi  Khân,  Emperor  of  Chma  (London  1928).  Russ.  tr.  N. 
Pigulevskaja,  Istorija  Mar  Jabalachi  III  i  Rabban  Saumy  (Mos- 
cow  1958). 

lit.  M.-H.  Laurent,  “Rabban  Sauma,  ambassadeur  de 
l’Il-khan  Argoun,  et  la  cathédrale  de  Veroli,”  MEFR  70 
(1958)  331-65.  D.  Morgan,  The  Mongols  (Oxford-New 
York  1986)  1 5gf,  187.  -S.H.G. 

YAHYÀ  OF  ANTIOCH,  or  Yahyâ  ibn  SacId  al- 
Antäkî,  Abû’l-Faraj,  Arab  Melchite  author  related 
to  the  historian  Eutychios  of  Alexandria  (though 
not,  as  occasionally  claimed,  his  son);  died  ca.1066. 
He  was  a  physician  in  Egypt  under  the  Fätimids, 
but  in  1015  the  caliph  al-Häkim’s  persecutions 
and  favorable  terms  for  Christian  emigration  re- 
sulted  in  his  resettlement  in  Antioch,  then  under 
Byz.  control.  There  he  wrote  a  defense  of  Chris- 
tianity  and  refutations  of  Islam  and  Judaism. 


In  Egypt  he  was  asked  (probably  owing  to  his 
interest  in  chronology)  to  continue  Eutychios’s 
History.  This  Continuation  thus  began  in  938.  As 
the  text  was  repeatedly  revised  in  Egypt  and  An- 
tioch,  the  MSS  end  variously,  none  extending 
beyond  1034.  Yahyä  concentrated  almost  exclu- 
sively  on  Byz.,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  basing  his  work 
on  Byz.,  local  Christian,  and  Muslim  sources,  and 
on  archival  materials,  personal  informants,  and 
his  own  observations.  In  addition  to  military  cam- 
paigns,  politics,  and  diplomacy,  he  covers  ecclesi- 
astical  and  doctrinal  issues,  social  and  economic 
developments,  natural  disasters,  and  such  matters 
as  the  history  of  Bulgaria  and  Rus’.  Byz.  is  a 
primary  concern  throughout,  and  Yahyá’s  history 
offers  the  invaluable  perspective  (the  only  one 
from  northern  Syria)  of  an  astute  and  well-placed 
Arab  observer  after  the  heyday  of  the  Macedon- 
ian  dynasty.  It  also  comprises  one  of  the  very  few 
contemporary  sources  for  Byz.  history  through 
much  of  this  period. 

ed.  Ta’rîkh  (Annales),  ed.  L.  Cheikho  et  al.  in  CSCO  51, 
Scriptores  arabici  3.7  (Paris  1909)  89-363.  Histoire,  ed.  I. 
Kratchkovsky,  A.  Vasiliev,  PO  18.5,  23.3  (Paris  1924-32), 
Fr.  tr. 

lit.  V.  Rosen,  Imperator  Vasilij  Bolgarobojca:  Ituleâenija  iz 
letopisi  Yach'i  Antiochijskogo  (St.  Petersburg  1883;  rp.  London 
1972).  G.  Graf,  Geschichte  der  christlichen  arabischen  Literatur, 
vol.  2  (Vatican  1947)  49-51.  Vasiliev,  Byz.  Arabes  2.2:80— 
98.  M.  Canard,  “Les  sources  arabes  de  l’histoire  byzantine 
aux  confins  des  Xe  et  XIe  siècles,"  REB  19  (1961)  300-1 1. 
J.H.  Forsyth,  “The  Byzantine  Arab  Chronicle  (938-1034) 
of  Yahyä  b.  Sa'îd  al-Antâkî”  (Ph.D.  diss.,  Univ.  of  Mich., 
1977).  Sezgin,  GAS  1:338.  -L.I.C. 

YÄQÜT  IBN  ABDALLÄH,  more  fully  Shihäb 
al-Dln  ‘Abdalläh  Yacqûb  ibn  cAbdalläh  al-Ha- 
mawî,  Muslim  geographer  and  literary  historian 
of  Byz.  origin;  born  in  Byz.  territory  1179,  died 
Aleppo  1229.  Captured  as  a  child,  he  was  given 
a  broad  Arabic  education  in  Baghdad  and  became 
his  master’s  business  manager.  Manumitted  in 
1 199,  he  worked  as  a  copyist  and  bookseller,  trav- 
eling  extensively  in  the  Islamic  East  and  meeting 
scholars.  His  erudition  made  him  a  protégé  of  the 
Ayyübid  vizier  and  physician  ibn  al-Qiftí,  and  a 
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friend  of  other  prominent  scholars  (e.g.,  ibn  al- 
Athîr  and  ibn  al-'Adîm).  Only  three  of  his  ten 
books  survive,  including  his  classic  Geographical 
Dictionary  and  the  Dictionary  of  Learned  Men.  The 
former  (begun  1218,  completed  1228),  the  most 
extensive  work  of  its  kind  in  Arabic,  sums  up 
Arab  geographical  knowledge  to  the  author’s  day, 
incorporating  valuable  historical,  cultural,  and 
ethnographic  material  on  Ryz.  and  other  non- 
Islamic  lands  and  peoples.  His  entries  on  Con- 
stantinople,  Rûm,  Crete,  Tarsos,  Thughür  (see 
‘Awâsim  and  Thughür),  Sicily,  and  Ryz.’s  north- 
ern  neíghbors  preserve  material  from  earlier 
sources,  for  example,  lost  parts  of  al-Yacqübí’s 
geography,  several  accounts  of  earlier  travelers, 
and  extracts  from  lost  Sicilian  Arabic  sources.  His 
account  of  the  themes  derives  from  ibn  al-Fakih’s 
lost  list,  that  on  Constantinople  from  al-HARAWl. 
He  displays  no  personal  knowledge  of  Byz.,  and 
it  is  inaccurate  to  describe  him  as  a  Byz.  native 
informant,  as  do  some  scholars. 

ED.  Mu’-jam  al-Buldân,  eT  F.  Wustenfeld,  6  vols.  (Leipzig 
1866—73).  Partial  Eng.  tr.  W.  Jwaideh,  The  Introductory 
Chapters  of  Yägüt’s  Mufam  al-Buldân  (Leiden  1959). 

lit.  Kraékovskij,  Geog.  Lit.  330—42.  R.  Blachère,  H.  Dar- 
maun,  Ertraits  des  principaux  géographes  arabes  du  Moyen  Age 
(Paris  1957)  264-75.  E  J  Heer,  Die  hütorischen  und  geogra- 
phischen  Çhullen  in  Jaqut’s  Geographischem  Wörterbuch  (Strass- 
burg  i8g8).  -A.Sh. 


YARMUR  ('lep/roigyâç),  a  tributary  of  the  Jordan 
on  the  banks  of  which  the  Arabs  won  a  decisive 
battle  over  the  Byz.  in  Aug.-Sept.  636  (usually 
dated  20  Aug.).  After  a  series  of  defeats  suffered 
by  Theodore,  Herakleios’s  brother,  the  emperor 
organized  an  enormous  force  under  the  joint 
command  of  the  sakellarios  Theodore  Trithourios; 
Niketas,  son  of  Shahrbarâz;  and  Vahan,  a  Per- 
sian.  The  Arabs  abandoned  F.mesa  and  Damascus, 
but  blocked  Byz.  movement  in  the  area  of  the 
Golan  Heights.  Combat  started  near  Jäbiya  (Ar- 
abic;  Gabitha  in  Syriac)  and  ended  in  the  Yarmuk 
valley.  According  to  Theophanes  the  Confessor 
(Theoph.  338.9—10),  each  army  was  40,000  strong, 
but  Donner  ( infra )  calculates  that  the  Byz.  force 
(100,000)  was  more  than  four  times  larger  than 
the  Muslims  (24,000)  under  the  command  of  Abü 
'Ubayda  and  Rhälid.  After  initial  difficulties, 
during  which  even  women  were  forced  to  fight, 
the  Muslims  destroyed  the  Byz.  army,  killing  many 


as  they  fled.  To  explain  the  defeat  Theophanes 
cites  the  southerly  wind  that  blew  dust  in  the  face 
of  the  Byz.  Probably  more  important  were  inter- 
nal  discords  among  the  Byz.:  Vahan  is  said  to 
have  revolted  before  the  battle  and  been  pro- 
claimed  emperor  by  his  soldiers;  the  inhabitants 
of  Damascus,  under  Mansür  ibn  Sarjün,  proba- 
bly  supported  the  Muslims;  and  Christian  Arabs 
underjabalah  ibn  al-Ayham  unexpectedly  switched 
sides  during  the  battle.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
Arab  cavalry  also  contributed  much  to  Muslim 
success  when,  under  Rhâlid,  their  horsemen  man- 
aged  to  separate  the  Byz.  infantry  from  their 
cavalry.  Among  the  Byz.  commanders  Trithou- 
rios  fell  in  the  battle,  Vahan  probably  fled  to  Sinai, 
and  Niketas  escaped  to  Emesa.  Arab  losses  were 
insignificant.  The  battle  at  the  Yarmuk  accom- 
plished  the  occupation  of  Palestine. 

lit.  Donner,  Corujuests  138L  144-46.  Caetani,  Islam 
3:499-625.  -W.E.R.,  A,K. 

YAZDGIRD  III  (’IcrôeyÉpÔTjç),  last  Sasanian  Per- 
sian  king  (from  632);  born  ca.617,  died  near  Merv 
651/2.  The  grandson  of  Chosroes  II,  he  was  en- 
throned  in  the  troubled  period  following  the  death 
of  Kavad-ShIrüya.  In  636  the  Arab  army  sent  by 
'Umar  invaded  Persia  and  in  the  battle  at  Qädislya 
(near  Hîra)  routed  the  Persians  and  seized  their 
flag;  the  Persian  commander  Rustam  died  in  the 
battle.  In  642  the  Persians  under  the  command 
of  Perozan  lost  the  second  decisive  battle,  at  Ni- 
hävand,  in  Media.  Logistical  problems  made  it 
hard  for  Yazdgird  to  establish  contact  with  Byz., 
and  so  the  two  great  empires  were  defeated  sep- 
arately.  After  much  wandering  Yazdgird  sought 
a  last  refuge  in  Merv.  He  arrived  there,  according 
to  tradition,  with  a  retinue  of  4,000  slaves,  cooks, 
wives,  and  servants,  but  without  a  single  soldier. 
He  met  a  hostile  reception,  fled  again,  and  was 
murdered  either  by  the  owner  of  a  water  mill  or 
by  cavalrymen  who  pursued  him. 

lit.  Christensen,  Sassanides  499-509.  A.  Kolesnikov,  Za- 
voevanie  Irana  arabami  (Moscow  1982)  86-88,  131-144. 

-W.E.K. 

YAZÎD  II  (’I£tô)  ibn  cAbd  al-Malik,  caliph  of  the 
Umayyads  (720-24);  born  ca.685,  died  Bayt  Râs 
27  Jan.  724.  In  July  721  Yazîd  issued  an  edict 
requiring  the  destruction  of  artistic  images 
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throughout  the  caliphate.  His  brother  Maslama 
was  charged  with  carrying  out  the  order.  Byz. 
sources  (e.g.,  Theoph.  401 .29-402.7)  attribute  his 
action  to  a  Jewish  magician,  who  promised  the 
aiiing  Yazíd  a  long  reign  if  he  would  condemn 
icons.  Archaeological  evidence  indicates  that 
Christian  churches  did  suffer,  but  the  decree  was 
actually  directed  at  all,  not  only  Christian,  human 
representations  (Ostrogorsky,  History  162,  n.i). 
The  order  was  rescinded  by  Yazîd’s  son  Walîd, 
who  reportedly  had  the  magician  executed.  Some 
scholars  believe  without  foundation  that  Yazîd’s 
edict  inspired  the  iconoclastic  decree  of  Leo  III. 

lit.  A.A.  Vasiliev,  “The  Iconoclastic  Edict  of  the  Caliph 
Yazid  II,  a.d.  721,”  DOP  9/10  (1956)  23-47.  K.A.C.  Cres- 
well,  “The  Lawfulness  of  Painting  in  Early  Islam,”  Ars 
Islamica  11  —  12  (1946)  159-66.  -P.A.H. 

YEAR.  See  Chronology. 

YEAR,  LITURGICAL,  a  somewhat  artificial  con- 
ception  of  the  church  calendar  as  a  homoge- 
neous  chronological  cycle  of  feasts  and  seasons 
of  penance  and  fasting,  ordered  according  to 
the  secjuence  of  events  in  New  Testament  salva- 
tion  history.  In  this  conception,  the  church  year 
is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  mysteries  of  the  life 
of  Jesus  and  Mary  as  found  in  the  New  Testament 
and  apocryphal  literature,  and  only  secondarily 
with  later  happenings,  such  as  councils  or  the 
transfer  of  relics. 

The  year  begins  with  the  feasts  of  the  Birth  of 
the  Virgin  and  Presentation  of  the  Virgin  (8 
Sept.  and  21  Nov.)  serving  as  preludes  to  the 
“theophanic”  cycle,  or  Nativity-Epiphany  sea- 
son,  the  most  ancient  Great  Feasts  of  the  fixed 
cycle.  Then  commence  the  festivities  of  the  “pas- 
chal”  cycle:  pre-Lent,  Lent,  Holy  Week,  Easter, 
and  Pentecost.  They  are  followed  by  the  fasts 
and  feasts  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  (2g  June)  and 
the  Dormition  of  the  Virgin  (15  Aug.). 

The  two  poles  of  the  year,  the  theophanic  and 
paschal  cycles,  are  the  only  periods  that  can  be 
properly  designated  “liturgical  seasons,”  and  to- 
gether  they  occupy  less  than  half  the  year.  The 
remaining  seven-month  period  escapes  facile  in- 
tegration  into  a  coherent,  chronologically  pro- 
gressive  liturgical  year.  The  feast  of  the  Transfig- 
uration  on  6  Aug.,  for  example,  precedes  that  of 


the  beheading  of  the  Baptist  (29  Aug.),  historically 
an  earlier  event.  The  sanctoral  cycle  is  also  unre- 
lated  to  the  unfolding  of  salvation  history  except 
in  the  case  of  a  few  saints  directly  associated  with 
New  Testament  events:  the  synaxis  of  Ioakeim 
and  Anna  on  9  Sept.  or  John  the  Baptist  on  7 
Jan.  are  in  each  case  connected  with  the  New 
Testament  events  of  the  previous  day  (Birth  of 
the  Virgin  and  Baptism). 

The  round  of  feasts  evidently  grew  piecemeal 
and  haphazardly,  with  no  thought  of  eventual 
coordination  into  a  yearly  cycle.  Indeed  three 
conflicting  cycles  are  discernible  in  the  extant  li- 
turgical  books:  the  most  ancient  weekly  cycle, 
centered  on  Sunday,  found  in  the  Oktoechos; 
the  movab!e  lunar  cycle  of  the  paschal  mystery, 
found  in  the  triodion  and  pentekostarion;  and 
the  cycle  of  fixed  feasts  found  in  the  menaion, 
the  last  book  to  acquire  formulation  with  a  full 
complement  of  akolouthiai  for  each  date  of  the 
year. 

lit.  T.J.  Talley,  The  Origins  of  the  Lìturgical  Year  (New 
York  1986).  A.  Stoelen,  “L’année  liturgique  byzantine,” 
Irénikon  4.10  (192 8).  — R.F.T. 

YEMEN.  See  Himyar. 

YOLANDA  OF  MONTFERRAT.  See  Irene- 

Yolanda  of  Montferrat. 

YOLANDE  (ToAepría),  Latin  empress  of  Con- 
stantinople  (1217-19),  died  Constantinople,  Sept. 
1219.  Yolande  was  the  sister  of  Baldwin  of  Flan- 
ders  and  Henry  of  Hainault.  After  the  disap- 
pearance  of  her  husband  Peter  of  Courtenay, 
she  ruled  the  Latin  Empire  of  Constantinople  and 
proved  a  capable  ruler.  She  made  two  shrewd 
marriage  alliances:  one  of  her  daughters,  Agnes, 
married  Geoffrey  II  Villehardouin  and  an- 
other,  Marie,  wed  Theodore  I  Laskaris,  which 
helped  to  ease  the  pressure  on  the  Latin  Empire. 
Yolande’s  death  opened  the  question  of  the 
succession.  Her  eldest  son,  Philip,  count  of  Na- 
mur,  was  unwiiling  to  accept  the  throne  of  Con- 
stantinople.  It  went  instead  to  her  second  son, 
Robert  of  Courtenay,  and  then  to  her  youngest 
son,  Baldwin  II. 

lit.  Longnon,  Empire  latin  157L  HC  2:2i2f.  -M.J.A. 


z 


ZABERGAN  ( Za/3epyáv ),  khan  of  the  Cotrigurs 
in  the  mid-6th  C.  After  the  Cotrigurs  and  Utri- 
gurs  had  made  peace  (ca.558),  in  the  winter  of 
558/9  Zabergan  crossed  the  frozen  Danube  with 
his  cavalry,  passed  through  Moesia  and  Scythia, 
and  invaded  Thrace.  Agathias  (Agath.  5:12.4)  as- 
cribes  to  him  a  “wild  plan”  to  gain  control  of  the 
sea.  Exploiting  the  state  of  the  Long  Wall, 
ruined  in  the  earthquake  of  557  and  not  yet  fully 
repaired,  Zabergan  penetrated  to  Constantinople 
with  7,000  mounted  warriors.  Justinian  I  recalled 
Belisarios,  who  had  been  out  of  favor,  and  com- 
missioned  him  to  fight  the  intruders.  Belisarios 
had  about  300  heavily  armed  soldiers  and  other 
troops  consisting  of  unarmed  civilians  and  peas- 
ants  from  localities  that  had  suffered  Zabergan’s 
pillaging.  At  the  village  of  Chettos,  Belisarios  won 
the  day,  having  ambushed  the  enemy’s  cavalry. 
Zabergan,  however,  remained  in  Thrace  until 
summer,  when  the  Byz.  fleet  entered  the  Danube, 
thus  threatening  the  Cotrigurs  and  preventing 
their  retreat.  Zabergan  negotiated  a  truce,  re- 
turned  prisoners  of  war,  was  promised  subsidies, 
and  withdrew  across  the  Danube;  Justinian  cele- 
brated  the  triumph  on  11  Aug.  559.  Justinian 
then  stirred  up  the  hostility  between  the  Utrigurs 
and  Cotrigurs  to  deflect  them  from  Byz. 


lit.  Stein,  Histoire  2:536-40.  Bury,  LRE  2:304-08.  V. 
PopoviC,  “La  descente  des  Routrigours,  des  Slaves  et  des 
Avars  vers  la  Mer  Egée,”  CRAl  (1978)  61 1.  A.  Lippold,  RE 
supp.  15  (1978)  61 1.  Idem,  RE  2.R.  g  (1967)  2204-06. 

-W.E.K.,  A.K. 

ZACCARIA  (Z a^aptaç),  Genoese  family  active  in 
Levantine  affairs  in  the  1 3th —  i5th  C.  Benedetto 
I  (died  1307)  was  a  merchant  and  admiral  who  in 
the  1 290S  distinguished  himself  in  the  service  of 
the  French  king  Philip  IV  the  Fair  (1285—1314). 
He  also  served  Emp.  Michael  VIII  as  an  envoy  to 
Western  courts,  notably  Aragon.  In  1275  Michael 
granted  Phokaia  as  a  fief  to  Benedetto  and  his 
brother  Manuele  (died  by  1288).  The  family 
amassed  a  fortune  from  the  exploitation  of  the 
alum  mines  there  and  built  a  fleet  to  protect  their 
merchant  vessels  from  pirates.  Phokaia  remained 
in  the  control  of  the  Zaccaria  family  until  1314. 
In  1304  or  1305  (Laiou,  CP  íif  the  Latins  153) 
Benedetto  took  Chios  to  protect  it  from  capture 
by  the  Turks  and  further  enriched  himself  through 
a  monopoly  in  mastic.  Benedetto’s  grandsons,  Be- 
nedetto  II  (died  1329)  and  Martino  (died  1345), 
shared  the  rule  of  Chios  from  1314  until  ca.1325, 
when  Benedetto  was  forced  to  abdicate  by  his 
brother.  A  rebellion  of  local  Greeks  in  1329  en- 
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abled  the  Byz.  to  recover  the  island.  Martino,  after 
a  long  period  of  imprisonment  in  Constantinople, 
returned  to  Genoa.  He  died  while  commanding 
the  fleet  that  attacked  Umur  Beg  at  Smyrna  in 
1344- 

Through  marriage  and  purchase  the  Zaccaria 
also  acquired  lands  at  Damala  and  Chalandritsa 
in  the  principality  of  Achaia.  Centurione  II  Zac- 
caria  (died  1432)  became  the  last  prince  of  Achaia 
(1404-30),  taking  the  title  from  his  aunt,  Maria 
Zaccaria,  widow  of  Pierre  de  St.  Superan  (see 
Navarrese  Company).  He,  however,  lost  most  of 
his  territory  in  Elis  and  Messenia  to  the  Byz. 
despotate  of  Morea  in  1417/18  and  in  1430  mar- 
ried  his  daughter,  Caterina  Asanina  Zaccaria,  to 
Thomas  Palaiologos,  giving  his  remaining  lands 
as  her  dowry.  (See  genealogical  table.) 

lit.  PLP.  nos.  6490-96.  R.  Lopez,  Genova  mannara  nel 
duecento:  Benedetto  Zaccaria,  ammiraglio  e  mercante  (Messina- 
Milan  1933).  W.  Miller,  “The  Zaccarìa  of  Phocaea  and 
Chios  (1275— 1329),”  JHS  31  (1911)  42-55.  Bon,  Morée 
frarujue  1:279—93.  -A.M.T. 

ZACHARIAS,  pope  (3  Dec.  741-15  Mar.  752); 
born  679.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Greek  from  Cala- 
bria,  and  the  last  Greek  pope.  Zacharias  reached 
a  truce  with  the  Lombards  and  stabilized  the 
situation  in  northern  Italy,  until  the  new  Lombard 
king  Aistulf  (749—57)  reopened  hostilities  and 
captured  Ravenna  in  751.  The  pope  then  sought 
the  support  of  Byz.  and  the  recognition  of  the 
emperor,  even  though  the  situation  was  compli- 
cated  owing  to  the  Iconoclast  policies  of  the  em- 
perors.  When  Constandne  V  was  being  chal- 
lenged  by  the  rebellious  strategos  Artabasdos  in 
741—42,  the  papal  envoys  to  Constantinople  main- 
tained  a  cautious  position  despite  the  favorable 
atdtude  of  Artabasdos  toward  icon  veneradon; 
they  recognized  Artabasdos  but  did  not  associate 
with  his  party.  Constandne,  after  his  victory,  re- 
warded  the  pope  granting  him  lucradve  estates  in 
Italy.  An  intelligent  man,  Zacharias  probably 
translated  the  Dialogues  of  Pope  Gregory  I  into 
Greek. 

lit.  G.S.  Marcou,  “Zaccaria  (679-752):  L’ultimo  Papa 
greco  nella  storia  di  Roma  aItomedievale,”  in  Studi  in  onore 
diP.A.  d’Avack,  vol.  2  (Rome  1976)  1017-45.  O.  Bertolini, 
“I  rapporti  di  Zaccaria  con  Costantino  V  e  con  Artavasdo,” 
ASRSP  78  (1955)  1-2 1.  -A  K- 

ZACHARIAS,  JOHN.  See  John  Artouarios. 


ZACHARIAS  OF  MYTILENE,  also  called  Za 
charias  Rhetor  or  Scholastikos,  churchman  and 
writer;  born  Maiouma,  near  Gaza,  ca. 465/6,  died 
after  536.  Zacharias  studied  rhetoric  and  philos- 
ophy  at  Alexandria  and  law  at  Berytus.  After  a 
period  as  a  monk  in  his  youth,  he  went  to  Con- 
stantinople  to  become  a  lawyer.  Originally  of 
Monophysite  persuasion,  he  converted  to  the 
Chalcedonian  faith  in  the  first  decades  of  the  6th 
C.  As  bishop  of  Mytilene,  he  attended  the  Council 
of  Constantinople  in  536. 

His  Church  History,  written  originally  in  Greek 
from  a  Monophysite  perspective,  covers  the  pe- 
riod  450-g  1 ,  and  was  probably  composed  ca.4g2- 
95.  It  survives  only  in  a  Syriac  epitome,  which 
forms  books  3—6  of  a  chronicle  in  1 2  books,  called 
Accounts  of  Evenls  that  Have  Happened  in  the  World, 
compiled  by  an  anonymous  monk  at  Amida  in 
569.  Indeed,  most  of  his  works  are  extant  only  in 
Syriac  texts,  the  exceptions  being  the  De  mundi 
opificio  or  Ammonios,  a  polemic  in  dialogue  form 
against  the  pagan  philosopher  Ammonios,  in  which 
the  question  of  the  eternity  of  the  cosmos  is  de- 
bated  (P.  Merlan,  GRBS  9  [1968]  193—203);  a 
fragment  from  an  anti-Manichaean  tract  is  also  in 
Greek.  His  biography  of  his  fellow  pupil,  Severos 
of  Antioch,  provides  a  fascinating  account  of  stu- 
dent  life  in  Alexandria,  being  also  a  valuable  source 
for  late  paganism.  Zacharias  also  wrote  Lives  of 
Isaias,  an  Egyptian  monk,  and  Peter  the  Iberian 
(M.-A.  Rugener,  BZ  9  [1900]  464—70);  only  a 
fragment  of  the  latter  is  preserved. 

ed.  Historia  ecclesiastica,  ed.  E.W.  Brooks,  4  vols.  (Paris 
igig-24),  with  Lat.  tr.  Eng.  tr.  F.J.  Hamilton,  E.W.  Brooks, 
The  Syriac  Chronicle  Known  as  that  of  Zachariah  of  Mitylene 
(London  1899).  Vitae  oirorum  apud  monophysitas  celeberri- 
morum,  ed.  E.W.  Brooks,  2  voIs.  (Paris  1907).  Ammonio,  ed. 
M.M.  Colonna  (Naples  1973),  with  Ital.  tr.  Vie  de  Sévère  par 
Zachane  le  Scholastujue,  ed.  M.-A.  Rugener  (Paris  1903)  [PO 
2. 1]  7-1 15,  with  Fr.  tr. 

lit.  Beck,  Kirche  385L  E.  Honigmann,  Patnstic  Studies 
(Vatìcan  1953)  194-204.  Baumstark,  Literatur  183L  S.  Brock, 
“Syriac  Historical  Writing,”  Joumal  of  the  Iraqi  Academy, 
Syriac  Corportion  5  (1979-80)  4L  P.  Allen,  “Zachariah  Scho- 
lasticus  and  the  Histona  Ecclesiastica  of  Evagrius  Scholasti- 
cus ,"  JThSl  n.s.  31  (1980)  471-88.  -B.B.,  S.H.G. 

ZACHLUMIA  (Slavic  Zahumlje),  the  country  of 
the  Zachloumoi  (ZaxAoOp.ot),  a  region  on  the 
Adriatic  coast  between  Dubrovnik  and  the  Na- 
renta  (Neretva)  River;  Constantine  VII  Porphy- 
rogennetos  ( De  adm.  imp.  33.12)  explains  that  the 
name  in  Slavic  means  “behind  the  hill.”  Michael, 
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prince  of  Zachlumia  in  the  first  half  of  the  ìoth 
C.,  supported  Symeon  of  Bulgaria  against  Byz. 
and  Serbia,  but  ca.925  allied  with  Tomislav  of 
Croatia  and  probably  with  Byz.  The  name  Zach- 
lumia  disappears  from  Greek  sources  after  Con- 
stantine  VII;  only  John  Skylitzes  refers  to  the 
people  of  7,achlouboi  (Skyl.  145.74)  in  a  passage 
borrowed  from  the  Vita  Basilii.  Latin  texts,  how- 
ever,  continued  to  name  it  Zachulmia  or  Chel- 
mania,  while  Slavic  sources  refer  to  it  as  Humska 
zemlja,  that  is,  the  land  of  Hum.  The  Priest  of 
Diorleia  mentions  L.utovid,  the  “ princeps  of  Chel- 
mana,”  who  was  active  in  the  early  1040S;  a  char- 
ter  of  Lutovid  survives  in  which  he  claims  to  be 
protospatharios  and  strategos  of  Zachlumia,  thus  im- 
plying  the  existence  of  a  Byz.  theme  of  Zachlumia 
in  the  1  ìth  C.  This  charter,  however,  is  usually 
considered  to  be  a  forgery  (Ja.  Ferluga  in  VizIzvori 
3:157,  n.250).  In  the  1 2th  C.  the  land  of  Hum 
was  incorporated  into  Serbia  and  formed  an  ap- 
panage  of  Miroslav,  brother  of  Stefan  Nemanja; 
in  the  i3th  C.  the  princes  of  Hum  seem  to  have 
been.again  independent,  but  in  the  i4th  C.  Hum 
was  under  the  sovereignty  of  Bosnia. 

lit.  F.  Dvornik  in  De  adm.  imp.  2:137-40.  Fine,  Late 
Balhans  1 4 2 f .  B.  Ferjancic,  in  VizJzvori  2:59,  n.206. 

-A.K. 

ZADAR.  See  Zara. 

ZAK'ARIDS  (Georg.  Mxagrdzeli),  christianized 
Rurdish  dynasty  that  ruled  Armenia  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  1 3th  C.  In  1 199,  the  Zak'arids  seized 
Kars  and  Ani;  by  1203  they  had  retaken  Duin 
from  the  Muslims  and  controlled  most  of  Ar- 
menia  north  and  east  of  Lake  Van.  The  eldest 
Zak'arë,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  dynasty,  re- 
sided  at  Ani  and  ruled  the  western  portion  of 
Armenia  with  the  title  of  “commander  of  the 
army”  ( amirspasalar ),  while  his  brother  Iwanê  ruled 
the  eastern  portion  from  Duin  with  the  title  of 
“father  of  the  king”  (atabeg).  The  precise  relation- 
ship  of  the  Zak'arids  to  the  Georgian  crown  re- 
mains  unclear.  They  styled  themselves  kings, 
sought  to  reconstruct  the  earlier  Armenian  para- 
feudal  social  structure,  and  embellished  and  erected 
monuments  that  they  covered  with  dedicatory  in- 
scriptions.  Ani  regained  its  former  splendor  in 
this  period.  Nevertheless,  the  Zak'arids  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  altogether  independent,  and 


Queen  T'amara  of  Georgia  used  Duin  as  her 
winter  residence.  In  1236,  the  Zak'arids  Awag 
and  Sahansah  recognized  the  overlordship  of  the 
Mongols  and  consequently  survived  the  fall  of 
Armenia,  but  increasingly  heavy  taxation  and 
Mongol  favor  toward  other  famìlies  brought 
Zak'arid  rule  to  an  end  in  the  second  half  of  the 
i3th  C. 

lit.  S.  Eremyan,  Amirspasalar  Zak'ana  Erkaynabazowk 
(F.revan  1944).  L.O.  Babaian,  Social'no-ekonomiceskaja  i  poli- 
ti(eskaja  istorija  Armenii  v  XU1-X1V  vekach  (Moscow  1969). 
Histoire  des  Arméniens,  ed.  G.  Dédéyan  (Toulouse  1982) 
299-302.  -N.G.G. 

ZAKON  SUDNYJ  LJUDEM  (Law  for  Judging  the 
People),  perhaps  the  earliest  Slavic  legal  collection 
adapted  from  Byz.  Its  (oldest)  short  version  com- 
prises  approximately  30  chapters  dealing  primar- 
ily  with  penal  law;  it  is  based  on  the  Ecloga, 
whose  rules  are  in  part  translated  verbatim  and 
in  part  freely  reworked.  Although  it  is  agreed 
that  the  Zakon  Sudnyj  Ljudem  was  produced  in  the 
9th  or,  at  the  latest,  the  beginning  of  the  lOth  C., 
its  place  of  origin  (Bulgaria,  Great  Moravia,  Ma- 
cedonia),  precise  date,  author,  and  degree  of 
Western  influence,  remain  highly  controversial, 
as  does  the  original  function  and  status  of  the 
collection.  The  preserved  MSS  all  originate  in 
Russia,  where  the  Zakon  Sudnyj  Ljudem,  having 
been  introduced  at  the  end  of  the  lOth  C.,  was 
wádely  circulated  as  a  part  of  larger  legal  collec- 
tions;  it  was  eventually  included  in  the  printed 
edition  of  the  Korm£aja  kniga. 

ed.  M.N.  Tichomirov,  L.V.  Milov,  Zakon  Sudnyj  Ljudem 
kratkoj  redakcii  (Moscow  1961). 

lit.  V.  Ganev,  Zakon  Sudnyj  Ljudem:  Pravno-istoriceski  i 
praimo-analiticni  proucvanija  (Sofia  1959).  H.W.  Dewey,  A.M. 
Kleimola,  Zakon  Sudnyj  Ljudem  (Court  Law  for  the  People) 
(Ann  Arbor  1977).  Ja.N.  §íapov,  “Zakon  Sudnyj  Ljudem 
i  slavjanskaja  Ekloga,”  BS  46  (1985)  136-39.  -L.B. 

ZAKYNTHOS  (Z áuwOoç,  Ital.  Zante),  island  in 
the  lonian  Sea  south  of  Kephalenia.  A  polis  of 
Achaia,  Zakynthos  is  mentioned  by  several  late 
antique  geographers,  including  Hierokles  and  the 
Cosmographer  of  Ravenna,  among  others.  In  467 
Gaiseric  pillaged  the  island  and  carried  away  500 
captives  from  the  local  nobility  (Prokopios,  Wars 
3.22.17).  There  are  no  reliable  traces  of  Slavic 
settlement  in  the  toponymy  of  Zakynthos  (Vas- 
mer,  Slaven  7gf).  Pseudo-Sphrantzes  (Sphr.  242.14) 
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mentions  an  attack  of  the  Cretan  Arabs  on 
Rephalenia  and  Zakynthos  ca.872;  he  evidently 
confused  it  with  the  Arab  assault  of  880,  when 
they  were  defeated  by  Nasar  (Vasiliev,  Byz.  Arabes 
2.1:54^  n.3).  Constantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos 
(De  them.  7.3,  ed.  Pertusi,  92)  lists  Zakynthos  as 
belonging  to  the  theme  of  Rephalenia,  and  in  the 
lists  of  bishoprics  it  appears  as  a  suffragan  of 
Rephalenia  (Notitiae  CP  3.776)  and  later  Corinth 
(7.493).  In  1099  it  was  plundered  by  the  Pisans 
(An.Romn.  3:42.9)  but  remained  Byz.  until  the 
end  of  the  i2th  C.,  when  it  fell  to  Margaritone  of 
Brindisi,  the  admiral  of  Wili.iam  II  of  Sicily.  From 
1194  to  1328  Zakynthos  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Orsini  family  under  theoretical  Venetian  suze- 
rainty;  from  1328  to  1479  it  belonged  to  the 
Tocco  family.  In  1479  the  island  fell  temporarily 
to  the  Turks,  in  1482  to  the  Venetians. 

The  Latin  bishop  of  Zakynthos  was  placed  un- 
der  the  archbishop  of  Patras,  although  the  Or- 
thodox  bishop  remained  subject  to  Corinth.  The 
main  Byz.  settlement  was  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  town,  where  traces  of  Byz.  fortifica- 
tions  remain,  built  into  the  Venetian  walls.  The 
ruins  of  the  Latin  cathedral,  with  an  earlier  Byz. 
phase  (late  i2th-i3th  C.),  have  been  identified. 

lit.  TIB  3:278-80.  Ph.  Mpoumpoulides,  “Symboule  eis 
ten  bistorian  tes  Zakynthias,”  EpMesArch  7  (1957)  84—128. 
D.  Zakythenos,  Ch.  Maltezou,  “Contributo  alla  storia 
dell’episcopato  latino  di  Cefalonia  e  Zante,”  in  Mnemosynon 
S.  Antomade  (Venice  1974)  65-1 19.  D.  Triantaphyllopulos, 
RBK  4.1  (1982)  23,  42-46,  52.  -T.E.G. 

ZANGl  (or  Zengi)  of  Mosul,  son  of  Aksungur  al- 
Häjib;  born  ca.  1084,  died  Qal£at  Jacbar  (on  the 
Euphrates,  southeast  of  Aleppo)  14  Sept.  1146. 
Appointed  atabeg  of  Mosul  in  1127,  Zangî  occu- 
pied  Aleppo  in  Jan.  1 128.  He  attempted  to  secure 
Damascus,  control  Baghdad,  and  fight  the  Cru- 
saders.  When  John  II  Romnenos  attacked  north- 
ern  Syria  (Apr.-May  1 138),  Zangî  reinforced  and 
defended  Aleppo.  John  exhausted  his  patience 
besieging  Shayzar  and  withdrew;  Zangî  harassed 
his  retreat.  In  Dec.  1 144  Zangí  took  Edessa;  its 
capture  occasioned  the  Second  Crusade. 

lit.  HC  1:449-62.  -C.M.B. 

ZANGIDS,  the  descendants  of  Zangî.  Zangfs  eld- 
est  son,  Saif  al-Dîn  Ghâzi,  succeeded  him  in  Mo- 
sul,  where  his  descendants  reigned  until  1222. 


Zangfs  second  son,  Nür  al-DIn,  ruled  Aleppo 
and  Damascus;  his  territories  later  passed  to  Sa- 
ladin. 

lit.  C.E.  Bosworth,  The  hlamic  Dynasties  (Edinburgh  1967) 
12  ìf.  -C.M.B. 

ZAOUTZES,  STYLIANOS  (ZaoúrQ}ç  in  Vita  Eu- 
thym.,  Zaovr£âç  in  Skyl.),  high-ranking  official  un- 
der  Basil  I  and  Leo  VI;  born  Macedonia,  died 
Constantinople  899.  Zaoutzes  came  from  an  Ar- 
menian  family;  N.  Adontz’s  suggestion  (Études  55) 
that  he  was  the  son  of  a  strategos  of  Macedonia 
cannot  be  proven.  Zaoutzes  w as  protospathanos  and 
hetaireiarches  at  the  end  of  Basil’s  reign;  he  sup- 
ported  Leo  in  his  confiict  with  Basil,  and  after 
their  reconciliation  Basil  appointed  Zaoutzes  as 
his  son’s  tutor.  Leo  promoted  Zaoutzes  to  the  titles 
of  patrihios,  magistros,  and  basileopator;  V.  Lau- 
rent  attributes  to  him  the  seal  of  the  patrikios  and 
“father  of  the  emperor”  Stylianos  (Coü.  Orghidan 
[Paris  1952]  no.42).  Zaoutzes  directed  Leo’s  pol- 
icy;  most  of  the  novels  of  Leo  VI  were  addressed 
to  him.  Chroniclers  accuse  Zaoutzes  of  transfer- 
ring  the  market  of  Bulgarian  merchants  from 
Constantinople  to  Thessalonike  in  893,  thus  pro- 
viding  Symeon  of  Bulgaria  with  a  pretext  to 
begin  war.  Zaoutzes  acquired  even  more  influence 
when  his  daughter  Zoe  became  Leo’s  mistress  and 
in  898  his  spouse;  Zaoutzes  also  managed  to  pro- 
mote  his  partisan,  Antony  II  Rauleas,  to  patri- 
arch.  Between  886  and  ca.895  the  emperor 
preached  a  sermon  (unreliable  ed.  by  Akakios, 
Leontos  tou  Sophou  panegyrihoi  logoi  [Athens  1868], 
no.34;  corr.  partial  tr.  by  Mango,  Art  203—05)  in 
a  church  built  by  Zaoutzes.  The  sermon  includes 
an  important  description  of  its  decorative  pro- 
gram. 

After  Zaoutzes’s  death  and  Zoe’s  demise  in  899/ 
900,  some  relatives  of  Zaoutzes  plotted  against 
Leo,  but  Samonas  revealed  their  scheme  and  the 
family  lost  its  power.  A.  Leroy-Molinghen  and  P. 
Rarlin-Hayter  (Bymntion  38  [1968]  28of)  hypoth- 
esized  that  one  of  his  descendants  married  Psel- 
los.  Zaoutzes  is  presented  as  the  embodiment  of 
evil  in  the  vita  of  Patr.  Euthymios. 

lit.  Vita  Euthym.  149—52.  -A.K.,  A.C. 

ZARA  (Ai áòcopa,  anc.  Iadera,  Slav.  Zadar),  a  city 
and  port  in  Dalmatia.  Its  history  during  the  late 
Roman  Empire  is  poorly  documented;  together 
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with  all  of  Dalmada,  Zara  was  under  the  control 
of  the  Ostrogoths  in  the  5th  C.  and  ca.537  was 
reconquered  by  Jusdnian  I.  Some  Gothic  objects 
have  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Zara,  for  ex- 
ample,  in  the  necropolis  in  the  village  of  Ka$ic. 
The  hexagonal  bapdstery  in  Zara,  previously  dated 
to  the  gth  C.,  has  been  reassigned  to  the  6th  C. 
(I.  Nikolajevic,  ZRVI  9  [1966]  23gf).  The  destruc- 
don  of  Salona  in  the  early  7th  C.  and  the  capture 
of  Ravenna  and  Aquileia  by  the  Lombards  in 
the  8th  C.  made  Zara  the  largest  city  in  the  north- 
ern  Adriadc.  In  805  Paul,  “ dux  Iaderae,”  and  Bp. 
Donatus  appeared  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne 
as  representatwes  of  Dalmatia.  A  legend  connects 
Bp.  Donatus  also  with  Constandnople:  he  report- 
edly  went  to  the  Byz.  capital,  where  Nikephoros 
I  gave  him  the  relics  of  St.  Anastasia  for  transfer 
to  Zara.  Construcdon  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Ana- 
stasia  began  around  this  date.  In  the  ìoth  C. 
Constandne  VII  Porphyrogennetos  (De  adm.  imp. 
29.272—84)  menuons  several  churches  in  the  “large 
hastrorì’  of  Zara;  among  them  was  the  basilica  of 
the  virgin  saint  Anastasia  whose  “flesh”  was  pre- 
served  there.  He  compares  the  basilica  to  the 
Church  of  the  Chalkoprateia  in  Constantinople 
and  describes  its  paintings  and  floor  mosaics. 

Zara  was  autonomous  under  the  Byz.  protec- 
torate  in  the  7th— ìith  C.,  elders  of  Zara  func- 
tioning  (undl  the  mid-gth  C.)  as  archontes  of  Dal- 
matia,  but  there  were  various  political  forces  trying 
to  conquer  Zara.  Venice  was  the  most  dangerous 
of  them,  although  Zara  did  not  realize  it.  In  1000 
Zara  solemnly  received  the  fleet  of  the  doge  Pietro 
Orseoli,  but  the  Venedan  expedition  of  1050 — or 
rather  1062  (L.  Margetic,  StVen  4  [1980]  279— 
90) — met  resistance;  Zara  began  to  seek  the  sup- 
port  of  Hungary  against  Venice.  According  to 
Andreas  Dandolo,  in  1112  the  doge  Ordelafo 
Falieri  asked  Emp.  Alexios  I  Romnenos  to  trans- 
fer  to  Venice  supremacy  over  Zara.  Evidently  the 
response  was  negative,  and  in  1116  the  Venetians 
attacked  Zara  and  defeated  the  Hungarian  troops 
defending  the  city.  In  1186,  however,  Béla  III 
established  Hungarian  authority  in  Zara,  and 
Venice  failed  to  regain  it.  A  few  years  later,  Doge 
Enrico  Dandolo  decided  to  use  the  army  of  the 
Crusaders  to  recover  Zara.  Despite  the  opposition 
of  Pope  Innocent  III,  the  Venetian  fleet  of  the 
Fourth  Crusade  sailed  to  the  Dalmadan  coast  and 
on  24  Nov.  1202,  after  a  two-week  siege,  forced 
Zara  to  surrender.  The  struggle  over  Zara  contin- 


ued,  however,  with  both  Croatian  and  Hungarian 
kings  claiming  rights  to  it,  undl  1409  when  Venice 
finally  conquered  the  city. 

lit.  HC  2:168,  172—76.  M.  Suic,  Zadar  u  starom  vijeku 
(Zadar  1981)310—43.  N.  Klaic,  I.  Petricioli ,  Zadar  u  srednjem 
vijeku  (Zadar  1976).  Ferluga,  Byiantium  173—92.  I.  Petri- 
cioli,  “Contribution  à  la  recherche  de  la  plus  ancienne 
phase  de  construction  de  la  cathédrale  de  Zadar,”  Disputa- 
tiones  salomtanae,  vol.  2  (Split  1984)  243—53.  Zadar-z.bomik 
(Zagreb  1964).  -A.K. 

ZEALOTS  (Zr)\aiTaí),  the  leaders  of  a  revolt  who 
established  a  short-lived  regime  in  Thessalonike 
(1342—49)  after  driving  out  the  Kantakouzenist 
governor  Theodore  Synadenos  and  his  aristo- 
cratic  supporters.  Supreme  power  in  the  move- 
ment  was  held  by  two  archontes  (from  1342  to 
1345  the  megas  primiherios  John,  son  of  Alexios 
Apokaukos,  and  Michael  Palaiologos)  and  a  coun- 
cil  ( boule )  that  could  be  summoned  at  the  initiadve 
of  a  single  archon.  At  first  the  Zealots  were  able 
to  repel  the  attacks  of  John  VI  Kantakouzenos, 
but  by  1345  the  city’s  situation  became  dangerous. 
Some  factions  attempted  a  reconciliation  with 
Kantakouzenos.  In  the  spring  John  Apokaukos 
organized  the  murder  of  Michael  Palaiologos  and 
arrested  his  supporters.  When  Alexios  Apokaukos 
was  killed  in  Constandnople,  his  son  opened  ne- 
godations  with  Kantakouzenos’s  followers.  This 
incited  a  new  uprising.  Apokaukos  and  his  noble 
partisans  were  killed,  and  Andrew  Palaiologos, 
supported  by  radical  elements,  seized  power.  At 
this  dme,  according  to  Demetrios  Kydones  (PG 
109:6480),  society  was  topsy-turvy — the  slave 
struck  his  master,  the  villager  attacked  a  general, 
and  the  peasant  a  (noble?)  warrior.  In  1347  the 
Zealots  prevented  Gregory  Palamas,  the  newly 
elected  metropolitan  of  Thessalonike,  from  enter- 
ing  his  see.  After  Kantakouzenos’s  victory  in  Con- 
stantinople,  however,  Zealot  resistance  was 
dooined.  At  ihe  end  of  1349  tiiey  aLtempLcu  lo 
surrender  the  city  to  Stefan  Uros  IV  Duäan,  but 
the  moderate  facdon,  headed  by  Alexios  Meto- 
chites,  routed  the  sailors  ( nautihon ),  who  were  the 
backbone  of  the  movement,  and  handed  the  city 
over  to  Kantakouzenos.  In  1350  he  arrived  in 
Thessalonike,  together  with  John  V  and  Palamas, 
while  Andrew  Palaiologos  fled  to  Mt.  Athos. 

The  revolt  of  the  Zealots  has  been  treated,  from 
O.  Tafrali  (Thessalonique  auXIVe  siècle  [Paris  1913] 
225—72)  on,  as  a  “revoludon,”  an  uprising  of  the 
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“lower  classes”  against  the  aristocracy,  similar  to 
contemporaneous  movements  in  Italian  cities,  and 
resulting  in  social  reforms.  This  interpretation 
was  based  on  a  then-unpublished  treatise  of  Ni- 
cholas  Kabasilas  abundantly  quoted  by  Tafrali. 
I.  Sevcenko,  however,  in  publishing  Rabasilas’s 
text  (Soc.  àf  Intell.,  pts.  III— VI),  showed  that  it 
neither  referred  to  the  ZeaIots,  nor  contained  any 
information  concerning  reforms. 

The  revolt  of  the  Zealots  should  be  seen  rather 
as  an  event  within  the  framework  of  the  Civil 
War  of  1341—47,  with  the  Zealots  supporting  the 
“bureaucratic”  regime  of  Alexios  Apokaukos 
against  the  “feudal”  supporters  of  Kantakouzenos 
(M.Ja.  Sjuzjumov,  VizVrem  28  [1968]  15—37).  In 
time,  however,  the  movement  became  more  than 
a  struggle  between  two  court  factions.  Gregoras 
(Greg.  2:796.1  —  12)  says  that  the  regime  created 
by  the  Zealots  was  an  unprecedented  ochlohratia 
(mob  rule)  and  not  an  aristocracy  or  democracy. 
The  Zealots  were  accused  of  pillaging  by  their 
enemies  (e.g.,  Palamas,  ed.  B.  Gorjanov,  VizVrem 
1  [1947]  265.20—26),  but  it  is  uncertain  whether 
a  systemadc  confiscation  of  properties  took  place. 
Kantakouzenos’s  statement  (Kantak.  2:570.19—20) 
that  the  Zealots  “damaged  the  area”  is  too  vague 
to  permit  any  conclusions.  Nor  is  the  religious 
program  of  the  Zealots  clear.  Kantakouzenos  re- 
ports  (Kantak.  2:571.5—7)  that  the  drunken  Zeal- 
ots  ridiculed  “Christian  mysteries”  and  describes 
(ibid.  570.21—24)  how  large  vats  were  set  up  in 
the  streets  so  that  the  Zealots,  with  candle  in  hand, 
could  rebaptize  ( anebaptizon )  the  rank  and  file. 
The  revolt  found  support  in  some  neighboring 
towns  (e.g.,  Platamon,  Rentina). 

lit.  V.  Hrochová,  “La  révolte  des  Zélotes  à  Salonique 
et  les  communes  italiennes,"  BS  22  (1961)  1-15.  P.  Char- 
anis,  “Internal  Strife  in  Byzantium  during  the  Fourteenth 
Century,”  Bymntion  15  (1940-1)  208-30.  -A  K.,  A.M.T. 


ZEMARCHOS  (Zr j/aap^oç),  diplomat  of  Justin  II 
and  senator;  according  to  Menander  Protector, 
of  Cilician  origin,  but  Russu  ( infra )  considers  the 
name  to  be  Thracian.  His  idendficadon  with  Ze- 
marchos,  comes  Orientis  in  556,  cannot  be  proved. 
Menander  preserves  the  description  of  Zemar- 
chos’s  embassy  to  the  Turkish  khan  Sizaboulos  at 
Sogdiana  (H.  Haussig,  Byzantion  23  [1953]  304) 
or  Istämi  (Moravcsik,  Byzantinoturcica  2:275!)  in 
568/9—571.  Zemarchos  encouraged  the  Turks  to 


make  war  on  Persia  and,  with  a  retinue  of  20 
men,  accompanied  the  khan  on  one  of  his  anti- 
Persian  expeditions.  Having  sent  his  officer  George 
with  a  Turkish  escort  by  a  shorter  and  deserted 
road,  Zemarchos  returned  via  the  “swamp”  (Aral 
Sea)  and  the  Volga,  where  he  was  well  received 
by  the  Alans.  Bypassing  Persian  ambushes,  Ze- 
marchos  reached  Trebizond,  probably  carrying  a 
large  load  of  silk. 

lit.  I.  Russu,  "Zemarchos.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  byzantin- 
ischen  Prosopographie  (6,Jh.),"  Dacia  14  (1970)  415L 

'  -W.E.R.,  A.K. 

ZEMIANSKÝ  VRBOVOK,  a  village  in  Silesia, 
where  in  1937  a  hoard  was  discovered  that  in- 
cluded  17  silver  coins  (miliaresia  and  hexagrams) 
of  Constans  II  and  a  hexagram  of  Constantine 
IV  struck  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  Grierson 
(DOC  2.1:19)  suggests  that  these  “ceremonial”  coins 
were  struck  as  diplomadc  gifts.  The  hoard  also 
contained  silver  objects:  bracelets,  a  necklace,  ear- 
rings,  cups,  a  chalice,  etc.,  all  now  in  the  Slovakian 
Nadonal  Museum  in  Bradslava,  Svoboda  ( infra ) 
interprets  the  hoard  as  belonging  to  a  silversmith 
and  revealing  the  area’s  Byz.  connections,  in  con- 
trast  to  the  lack  of  evídence  for  connections  be- 
tween  Pannonia  and  the  Lombards  or  Ravenna. 

lít.  B.  Svoboda,  “Poldad  byzantského  kovotepce  v  Zem- 
ianském  Vrbovku,”  Památky  archeologické  44  (1953)  33-108. 
P.  Radomérský,  “Byzantské  mince  z  pokladu  v  Zemianském 
Vrbovku,”  ibid.  109—27.  -A.K. 

ZEMUN  (Zev~yfztvov),  also  Zemlin;  a  fortress  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  near  Belgrade- 
Singidunum.  It  was  the  site  of  Roman  Taurunum, 
a  station  for  the  Danubian  fleet,  still  mendoned 
in  the  Notitia  dignìtatum.  By  the  end  of  the  1 1  th 
C.,  Zemun  was  a  Hungarian  stronghold  on  the 
fronder  with  Byz.:  in  1096  the  crusaders  of  Peter 
the  Hermit  took  Zemun  and  allegedly  slaugh- 
tered  4,000  Hungarians  there.  In  the  i2th  C., 
Zemun  was  a  bone  of  contention  between  Byz. 
and  the  Hungarians.  In  1127,  the  Hungarians 
attacked  Braniöevo,  demolished  its  walls,  and, 
according  to  Niketas  Choniates,  carried  its  stones 
to  Zemun;  Kinnamos  relates  that  they  destroyed 
Belgrade  and  used  its  stones  to  build  Zemun.  In 
1 165  lstván  (Stephen)  III,  the  king  of  Hungary, 
besieged  Zemun.  He  allowed  the  Greeks  and  the 
Hungarian  partisans  of  his  rival,  István  IV,  to 
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leave  peacefully  after  having  surrendered  the  for- 
tress.  In  1167,  Andronikos  Kontostephanos  cap- 
tured  Zemun  and  defeated  the  Hungarian  army 
near  it,  on  the  river  Sava. 

In  the  i5th  C.,  the  Hungarian  king  Sigismund 
granted  the  city  of  Zemun  to  George  Brankovió, 
who  had  his  palace  in  nearby  Kupinovo.  On  17 
Dec.  1455,  in  a  battle  near  Kupinovo,  the  Turks 
defeated  George  Brankovic  and  took  him  captive. 

lit.  M.  Dabizic,  Zemun,  pregled  proslosli  od  nastanka  do 
içiS  (Zemun  1959).  Ì.  Skalamara,  Staro  jeigro  Zemuna,  2 
vols.  (Belgrade  1966-67).  -A.K. 

ZENO  (Z?7 v(dv),  emperor  (474— gi);  died  Constan- 
tinople  g  Apr.  491.  Originally  called  Tarasis  (R.M. 
Harrison,  BZ  74  [1981]  27f)  or  variants  thereof, 
he  took  the  name  of  Zeno  from  a  distinguished 
Isaurian  countryman  who  had  served  under 
Theodosios  II.  He  was  leader  of  the  Isaurian 
contingent  (perhaps  the  exkoubitores)  in  Constan- 
tinople,  married  Leo  I’s  daughter  Ariadne,  and 
became  comes  domesticorum.  In  469—71  he  coop- 
erated  with  Leo  in  the  elimination  of  Aspar  and 
the  reduction  of  the  Germanic  threat  to  the  cap- 
ital.  Upon  Leo’s  death  in  474,  Zeno’s  son  Leo  II 
became  emperor  but  died  in  the  same  year,  leav- 
ing  power  to  Zeno.  Faced  with  foreign  threats, 
Zeno  negotiated  a  peace  with  the  Vandal  king 
Gaiseric.  He  then  had  to  confront  a  plot  engi- 
neered  by  his  mother-in-law  Verina  and  her 
brother  Basilisros.  Zeno  fled  to  Isauria  in  475 
but  with  the  help  of  Illos  and  Theodoric  the 
Great  returned  to  the  throne  the  next  year.  Re- 
stored  to  power,  Zeno  encountered  further  diffi- 
culty  from  the  Ostrogoths  in  Thrace  and  the 
condnued  machinations  of  Verina  and  Illos.  Zeno 
approved  the  elevation  of  Julius  Nepos  as  the 
last  Western  emperor  in  474  and  was  technically 
ruler  of  an  undivided  state  after  the  coup  of 
Odoacer.  In  488  he  rid  Illyricum  of  the  Ostro- 
goths  by  persuading  Theodoric  to  march  on  Italy 
and  conquer  Odoacer.  Zeno’s  proclamation  of  the 
Henotihon  led  to  the  Akakian  schism  with  the 
papacy.  Zeno  was  personally  unpopular  and  the 
Orthodox  sources  generally  condemn  his  pro- 
Monophysite  policy.  He  did,  however,  see  the 
empire  through  a  particularly  difficult  period  with 
considerable  skill. 

lit.  A.  Raramaloude,  “Hoi  metaboles  sten  poIitike  tou 
Zenonos  meta  ten  ptose  tou  dytikou  Rhomaîkou  Hratous 
kai  hoi  Ostrogotthoi  hegemones  (476-481),”  Symmeikta  6 


(1985)  73—90.  D.  Pingree,  “Political  Horoscopes  from  the 
Reign  of  Zeno,”  DOP  30  (1976)  133-50.  E.W.  Brooks, 
“The  Emperor  Zenon  and  the  Isaurians,”  EHR  8  (1893) 
209-38.  -T.E.G. 

ZENOBIA  (Zr)vo(3ía,  now  Halabîyah  in  Syria), 
stronghold  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Middle  Eu- 
phrates,  in  the  province  of  Euphratensis,  founded 
by  and  named  after  Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra 
(266—71).  Although  it  was  an  insignificant  fortress 
in  the  6th  C.,  Chosroes  I,  during  his  expedition 
of  540,  failed  to  take  it.  Justinian  I  sent  two 
architects,  Isidore  the  Younger  and  John  of 
Byzantium,  to  rebuild  the  town  (Prokopios,  Build- 
ings  2.8.8—25).  Excavations  have  revealed  city  walls 
with  two  towers  flanking  the  north  gates,  the 
palace  (praetorium)  of  the  military  commander, 
two  major  arteries  with  a  tetrapylon  in  the  center, 
a  bath  with  a  palaestra,  houses,  and  churches. 
The  buildings  were  constructed  of  local  stone  in 
the  manner  typical  of  Syria.  (The  churches  are 
similar  to  the  basilicas  in  Sergiopolis,  showing 
that  the  Constantinopolitan  architects  followed 
local  traditions.)  An  inscription  with  a  curse  of 
“Bishop  Lucian”  is  interpreted  as  testifying  to  the 
existence  of  an  episcopal  see  at  Zenobia.  In  the 
Notitia  Antiochena  Zenobia  is  a  suffragan  of  Ser- 
giopolis.  Taken  by  the  Persians  in  610,  the  fortress 
was  gradually  abandoned.  The  necropolis  at 
Zenobia  probably  belongs  to  the  Palmyrene  pe- 
riod  (N.P.  Toll,  SemKond  9  [1937]  11—21). 

lit.  J.  Lauffray,  Halabiyya-Zenobia:  Place  forte  du  limes 
onental  et  la  Haute  Mesopotamie  au  VIe  siècle,  vol.  1  (Paris 
1983).  F.W.  Deichmann,  “Halebiya-Zenobia,”  CorsiRau  21 
(1974)  155-60.  K.  Abel,  RE  2.R.  10  (1972)  8-10. 

-M.M.M. 

ZEON  (Ç,éov,  lit.  “hot”),  the  custom,  unique  to  the 
Byzantine  rite,  of  adding  hot  water  to  the  chalice 
at  Eucharist,  for  Constantinople  first  alluded  in 
the  6th  C.  The  original  Lei  111  foi  ihis  was  ihermun, 
but  the  word  zeon  was  introduced  in  the  i2th  C. 
and  the  two  were  thereafter  used  interchangeably. 
No  early  source  indicates  at  what  precise  point 
the  infusion  occurred,  but  it  ís  possible  that  hot 
water  was  mixed  with  the  wine  both  at  the  pro- 
thesis  and  before  communion.  From  the  1  ìth  to 
1  2th  C.  onward,  the  addition  of  the  zeon  occurs 
after  the  fraction  and  commixture,  though  there 
is  evidence  pointing  to  its  ínfusion  at  the  pro- 
thesis,  too. 
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The  origins  of  the  zeon  are  disputed.  It  was 
associated  with  the  flux  from  Jesus’  side  or  inter- 
preted  to  mean  that  in  communion  one  receives 
the  warm  blood  of  the  living  risen  Christ.  Since 
the  Resurrection  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  formulas  accompanying  this  ritual  symbol  of 
the  rising  refer  to  the  Spirit.  Zeon  and  azymes 
were  a  source  of  dispute  between  Greeks  and 
Latins  from  the  1  ìth  C.  onward. 

lit.  R.  Taft,  “Water  into  'Wine,”  Mtiséon  100(1987)323- 
42.  -R.F.T. 

ZETA  (Zérr a),  a  region  encompassing  parts  of 
southwestern  Yugoslavia  and  northern  Albania, 
usually  identihed  as  DiOKLEiA-Duklja.  The  term 
appears  in  Constantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos  ( De 
adm.  imp.  30.105)  as  Zentina,  the  name  of  the  river 
Cetina.  Kekaumenos  (Kek.  170.29-30)  was  the 
hrst  to  use  the  designation  Zenta  for  a  region  in 
which  [Stefan]-Voislav  Diokletianos  (from  Dio- 
kleia)  ruled  in  the  mid-i  ìth  C.  His  toparchia  also 
included  Dalmatia  and  Stamnon  (possibly  the  is- 
land  of  Ston).  St.  Sava  of  Serbia  applies  the  term 
Zeta  to  the  littoral  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  it  is 
assumed  that  Zeta  was  a  princedom  or  kingdom 
that,  in  the  1  ìth— i2th  C.,  fought  with  RaSka  for 
hegemony  over  all  of  Serbia.  Under  the  Neman- 
jid  dynasty  Zeta  formed  a  part  of  the  Serbian 
state,  usually  being  ruled  by  the  “junior  king.” 
After  the  death  of  Stefan  Uros  IV  Dusan  (1355), 
however,  it  acquired  independence  under  the  rule 
of  the  three  Balsici  brothers.  They  acted  in  alli- 
ance  with  Dubrovnik  and  took  advantage  of  Ser- 
bian  involvement  in  war  against  the  Turks  and 
Lazar’s  conflict  with  Bosnia:  after  1371  George 
BalSic  expanded  his  possessions  from  Dubrovnik 
to  Prizren,  but  the  Turkish  advance  cut  short  the 
successes  of  Zeta.  In  1444  the  new  dynasty  of 
Crnojevici  acknowledged  Venetian  supremacy,  but 
nevertheless  they  had  to  become  vassals  of  the 
Turks.  In  the  14Ẃ  C.  the  new  name  Montenegro 
began  to  replace  that  of  Zeta. 

lit.  Istorija  Cme  Gore,  vol.  2,  pts.  1-2  (Titograd  1970). 
Fin'e,  Late  Balkans  137—42,  38g-g2,  528-34.  -A.K. 

ZETOUNION.  See  Lamia. 

ZEUGARATIKION  {t,evyapaTÍKt.ov),  a  tax  or 
charge  in  specie  attested  in  documents  from  1073 
to  1428—43.  V.  Vasil’evskij  ( ZMNP  210  [1880] 


366O  interpreted  it  as  a  land  tax,  while  K.  Chvos- 
tova  ( Osobennosti  99)  sees  in  zeugaratikion  a  part  of 
the  land  tax  levied  from  the  demesne,  and  F. 
Dölger  ( Schati .  146)  a  tax  from  the  zeugaratoi. 
Zeugaratikion  is  usually  mentioned  in  lists  of  ex- 
emptions  together  with  epereiai  such  as  kastro- 
ktisia  or  mitaton.  A  prostagma  of  1428  or  1443 
implies  that  it  was  a  charge  that  could  be  levied 
on  the  zeugaria  of  a  monastery  (Lavra  3,  no.  166.23- 
24).  In  the  praktikon  of  1073,  zeugaratikion  is  a 
supplementary  tax  of  insignihcant  size:  the  paroi- 
koi  from  three  proasteia  paid  more  than  32  no- 
rjiismata  from  their  stichoi  and  only  20  miliaresia 
of  zeugaratikion  ( Patmou  Engrapha  2,  no.50.148— 
62),  that  is,  less  than  5  percent,  and  the  correlation 
between  the  two  payments  varied  from  one  proas- 
teion  to  another.  In  a  praktikon  of  1333  the  zeuga- 
ratikion  was  9.5  hyperpyra  or  34.5  percent  of  the 
27.5  hyperpyra  levied  on  the  staseis  of  the  parotkoi 
( Zogr .  29.88—93),  and  before  1346  Iveron  paid 
200  hyperpyra  as  zeugaratikion  and  200  as  kepha- 
laion  for  its  propertíes  around  Radolibos 
(Solovjev-Mosin,  infra,  no. 6. 19-20). 

The  relation  between  the  zeugaratikion  and  an- 
other  tax  or  charge  called  zeugologion  is  unclear. 
Jacoby  (Société,  pt.IV  [1965],  405-20)  suggests 
that  the  zeugaratikion  appears  in  Venetian  Mes- 
senia  under  the  name  zovaticum.  Zeugaratikion  is 
sometimes  identified  with  sitarkia. 

lit.  Solovjev-Mosin,  Grcke  poyelje  442-44.  Angold,  Byz. 
Govemment  224.  Kazhdan,  Agramye  otnoSenija  122F  Ostro- 
gorsky,  Féodalité  357.  -M.B. 


ZEUGARATOS  (t,evy apároç),  the  designation  for 
a  peasant  who  possessed  the  fiscal  and  economic 
unit  of  a  zeugarion.  The  term  is  found  in  docu- 
ments  from  1073  through  the  end  of  the  13Ẅ  C. 
in  which,  for  purposes  of  taxation,  peasants,  esp. 
paroikoi,  were  frequently  categorized  according  to 
the  quantity  of  land  they  held  and  the  number  of 
oxen  they  owned.  The  categories  were  dizeugaratos 
(a  rare  term  denoting  the  owner  of  two  zeugaria), 
zeugaralos,  boidatos  (holding  a  boidion,  “one  ox,” 
i.e.,  half  a  zeugarion),  aktemon  and,  infrequently, 
aporos.  A  treatise  on  measurement  composed 
prior  to  the  iqth  C.  sets  the  wealth  of  a  zeugaratos 
at  24  nomismata,  a  boidatos  at  12  nomismata,  and 
an  aktemon  at  6  nomismata.  In  the  cadaster  of 
Lampsakos  (1218/19)  the  annual  base  tax  on  zeu- 
garatoi  appears  to  be  10  hyperpyra,  on  boidatoi  5, 
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ahtemones  2.5  to  3,  and  aporoi  1  hyperpyron,  in 
addition  to  corvées  commutable  for  cash.  A  trea- 
tise  dated  1232,  probably  from  Cyprus,  provides 
somewhat  different  figures:  a  2 eugaratos  held  40 
modioi  of  land  with  a  total  wealth  of  60  hyperpyra, 
and  a  pezos  ( ahtemon )  30  modioi  and  40  hyperpyra. 

lit.  Laiou,  Peasant  Society  153,  161—63.  Ostrogorsky, 
Féodalité  303—12.  Angold,  Byi.  Gonernment  138,  221—24. 
Litavrin,  VizObscestvo  53-63,  117-20.  -M.B. 


ZEUGARION  (Çeuyápioi',  lit.  “a  yoke  of  oxen”). 
This  traditional  meaning  of  the  term  is  attested 
in  documents:  thus,  a  chrysobull  of  1327  mentions 
a  tax  from  the  z eugaria  “which  are  found  and 
work  in  the  chorion  of  Prebista”  ( Zogr .  26.33—34). 
The  angareia  of  2 eugaria  appears  in  some  lists  of 
exemptions  (e.g.,  Lavra  2,  no.8g.167).  The  term 
has  also  been  applied  to  a  unit  of  measurement 
(similar  to  the  Lat.  iugum )  equivalent  to  the  quan- 
tity  of  land  that  could  be  cultivated  by  a  pair  of 
oxen;  this  meaning  is  also  attested  in  documents — 
for  instance,  “the  arable  land  of  4  zeugaria ”  ( Zogr ., 
no.  10.14).  Schilbach  ( Metrologie  67—70)  surmises 
that  the  theoretical  size  of  a  zeugarion  was  144 
modioi,  although  the  scarce  data  of  documents 
available  show  a  range  of  zeugaria  from  83  to  213 
modioi.  It  may  be  necessary  to  raise  the  latter 
figure,  since  a  charter  of  1407  equates  3  zeugaria 
with  748  modioi  (by  calculation,  723)  of  choraphia 
and  esothyrochoraphia  ( Pantel .,  no.  17.38— 3g).  Thus, 
in  this  case  there  were  24g  (or  241)  modioi  per 
zeugarion.  The  usual  explanation  of  such  a  varia- 
tion  is  that  the  quality  of  the  land  was  taken  into 
consideration  but  this  cannot  be  proved;  in  the 
charter  of  1 407  the  land  was  of  first  quality. 

Another  difficulty  in  interpreting  the  term  is 
that  the  praktika  use  it  only  in  the  sense  of  a  pair 
of  oxen,  and  it  is  unclear  whether  an  appropriate 
piece  of  land  is  understood.  There  appears  to  be 
no  direct  correladon  between  the  number  of  zeu- 
garia  (oxen)  and  the  quantity  of  arable  land  held 
by  paroikoi. 

lit.  Laiou,  Peasant  Society  6if,  161-73.  Kazhdan,  Agrar- 
nye  olnoíenija  141—44.  Oikonomides,  Documents  et  études, 
pt.VI  (1964),  169L  Chvostova,  Osobennosti  141—47. 

-M.B. 


ZEUGI  CARTHAGO,  PROVINCE  OF.  See  Af- 

rica  Proconsularis,  Province  of. 


ZEUS,  the  king  of  the  gods  in  Greek  mythology, 
equated  with  Jupiter/Jove  by  the  Latins.  Pagans 
of  the  4th  C.  still  addressed  Zeus  as  father  of  men 
(cf.  Homer)  and  the  “protector  of  Eastern  and 
Western  Rome”  (Themistios,  Orationes  1:125.3- 
5).  Diocletian  assumed  the  majestic  epithet  of  Jov- 
ius  (“belonging  to  Jove”),  and  one  of  the  4th-C. 
Christian  emperors  bore  the  theophoric  name 
Jovian.  Neoplatonists  accepted  Zeus  as  god- 
demiurge  in  their  divine  triad:  Rronos,  the  pure 
mind  ( nous );  Rhea,  intellective  life;  and  Zeus, 
demiurgic  mind  (H.  Schwabl,  RE  supp.  15  [1978] 
1386-88).  Zeus  was  also  identified  with  Mithra  as 
solar  deity  and  located  in  the  center  of  the  zodiac 
(L.  Musso,  Manifattura  suntuaria  e  committenza  pa- 
gana  nella  Roma  dei  IV  secolo  [Rome  1983]  47). 

Christian  apologists,  drawing  mainly  on  Lucian 
and  other  ancient  rationalists,  attacked  the  myth- 
ological  image  of  Zeus,  emphasizing  its  two  weak 
points:  his  unethical  behavior,  esp.  his  adultery 
(V.  Buchheit,  RhM  125  [1982]  338—42),  and  his 
subjugation  to  fate  (heimarmene) .  At  the  same  time, 
Christians  tried  to  appropriate,  together  with  the 
idea  of  four  virtues,  the  Platonic  myth  of  Zeus  as 
charioteer,  replacing  the  king  of  the  gods  by  Christ 
(J.  Préaux  in  Hommages  à  Marcel  Rénard,  vol.  1 
[Brussels  ig6g]  657).  In  the  i2th-C.  scholia  to 
Hesiod’s  Theogonia  ( Glossen  und  Scholien  zur  hesio- 
dischen  Theogonie,  ed.  H.  Flach  [Osnabrück  1876; 
rp.  1^70]  340—43),  John  Galenos  treats  Zeus  as 
an  allegory  of  Christ  (“the  cause  of  life,”  Galenos 
writes,  playing  with  etymology  by  deriving  the 
name  Zeus  from  the  word  zoe)  and  identifies  Zeus’s 
arrows  with  the  sign  of  the  Cross.  Tzetzes  sug- 
gested  the  triple  allegory  of  Zeus:  physically,  he 
represents  the  clear  air  and  the  upper  hemi- 
sphere;  pragmatically,  the  mind  ( nous)\  and  his- 
torically,  the  king  of  Crete  (Hunger,  Grundlagen- 
forschung,  pt.XIV  [1954],  47). 

In  Byz.  literature  Zeus  is  primarily  a  symbol  of 
lust  (the  rape  of  Eurofa,  the  goiden  rain  on 
Danaë)  or  of  might  (the  Homeric  golden  chain 
with  which  Zeus  threatened  to  haul  up  all  the 
other  gods  [ Ihad  8: 1  g;  Eust.  Comm.  II.  694.51  — 
695.29]).  When  Plethon  tried  to  resuscitate  an- 
cient  mythology,  he  conceived  of  Zeus  as  the 
greatest  and  best  god  who  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  universe;  Zeus’s  son  Poseidon,  born  without  a 
mother,  created  the  heaven  and  entrusted  Helios 
to  govern  it.  Scenes  of  Zeus’s  birth,  his  rebellion 
against  Kronos,  the  courting  of  Semele,  and  his 
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siring  of  Dionysos  and  Athena  illustrate  the 
commentaries  of  pseudo-Nonnos  included  in  nu- 
merous  MSS  of  the  homilies  of  Gregory  of  Na- 
zianzos.  Like  Midas,  Alexander,  and  other  rulers, 
Zeus  is  habitually  represented  as  an  emperor 
(Weitzmann,  Gr.  Myth.,  78-80,  gof,  figs.  52,  57- 
59).  -A.K„  A.C. 

ZEUXIPPOS,  BATHS  OF.  The  most  famous 
public  baths  of  Constantinople,  the  baths  of  Zeu- 
xippos  (Zev^nr7roç)  were  allegedly  built  by  Sep- 
timius  Severus  and  enlarged  by  Constantine  I. 
Situated  close  to  the  Great  Palace  by  the  north- 
east  corner  of  the  Hippodrome,  they  were  deco- 
rated  with  numerous  statues,  of  which  80 — of 
pagan  mythological  figures,  poets,  philosophers, 
etc. — were  described  in  the  reign  of  Anastasios  I 
by  Christodoros  of  Roptos.  The  statues  formed 
a  meaningful  arrangement  with  regard  to  their 
subject  matter.  The  baths  were  burned  down  in 
532  and  rebuilt  by  Justinian  I.  They  are  last  men- 
tioned  as  functioning  in  713  (Theoph.  383.9). 
Thereafter  the  vast  building  was  converted  to 
other  uses.  Part  of  it  became  a  prison  known  as 
the  Noumera,  attested  until  the  late  1 3th  C.  Mi- 
chael  Glykas  was  imprisoned  there  in  1156  and 
wrote  a  poem  about  his  experiences.  It  appears 
that  another  part  of  the  building  housed  a  silk 
workshop,  as  suggested  by  the  inscription  on  the 
textile  found  in  Charlemagne’s  tomb  (C.  Diehl  in 
Strena  Buliciana  [Zagreb  1924]  442).  Part  of  the 
bath  complex,  probably  pertaining  to  Justinian’s 
rebuilding,  was  excavated  in  1927—28.  Two  statue 
bases  were  then  discovered,  one  inscribed  “He- 
cuba,”  the  other  “Aeschines”  ( Second  Report  upon 
the  Excavations  Carried  Out  in  and  near  the  Hippo- 
drome  of  Constantinople  in  iga8  [London  [1929]). 

lit.  R.  Guilland,  “Les  thermes  de  Zeuxippe,”  JÖB  15 
(1966)  261-71.  Mango,  Braien  House  37-42.  R.  Stupperich, 
“Das  Statuenprogramm  in  den  Zeuxìppos-Thermen,”  IstMitt 
32(1982)210-35.  -C.M. 

ZEUXIPPOS  WARE,  type  of  Byz.  sgraffito  ware 
pottery,  first  identified  in  the  excavations  of  the 
Baths  of  Zeuxippos  in  Constantinople,  where  it 
was  described  as  “Shiny  Oüve  Incised  Ware  II.” 
The  ware  is  characterized  by  fine,  thinly  potted, 
hard-fired  fabric  with  sparse  sgraffito  decoration, 
often  a  central  medallion  and  circles  or  ovals  filled 
with  palmettes  or  other  designs;  figural  decora- 


tions  are  also  found.  The  characteristic  shape  is  a 
deep  bowl  with  either  a  low  or  a  high  ring  foot. 
Megaw  ( infra )  divided  the  ware  into  two  classes: 
one  with  a  colorless  or  pale  monochrome  glaze, 
and  one  with  added  color.  Zeuxippos  Ware  was 
produced  during  the  late  i2th  and  early  i3th  C. 
Examples  have  been  found  in  Constantinople, 
throughout  the  Aegean,  on  Cyprus,  on  the  north- 
ern  shore  of  the  B!ack  Sea,  in  Antioch,  Egypt, 
Corinth,  Pergamon,  and  Preslav,  making  it  diffi- 
cult  to  accept  Megaw’s  theory  that  such  pots  were 
made  only  in  Constantinople. 

lit.  A.H.S.  Megaw,  “Zeuxippus  Ware,”  BSA  63  (1968) 
67-88.  -T.E.G. 

ZEYREK  HILISE  CAMII.  See  Pantorrator 
Monastery. 

ZIATA.  See  Charpete. 


ZICHIA  (Zixía,  ZrjK\ía),  land  on  east  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea  that  was  separated  from  Tamatarcha- 
Tmutorohan  by  the  Oukrouch  (Kuban?)  River 
and  had  a  city  called  “Nikopsis,”  according  to 
Constantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos  ( De  adm.  imp. 
42.95—99).  In  another  chapter  (6.5)  he  mentions 
the  inhabitants  of  Cherson  who  served  the  em- 
peror  in  Rhosia,  Khazaria,  and  Zichia. 

The  Zechoi,  according  to  Prokopios  ( Wars  8.4.2), 
used  to  have  their  kings  appointed  by  the  Ro- 
mans,  but  by  his  time  they  had  become  indepen- 
dent.  From  the  7th  C.  onward,  the  autocephalous 
archbishopric  of  Zekchia  is  mentioned  in  notitìas; 
eventually  it  appears  in  conjunction  with  either 
Tmutorokan  or  Cimmerian  Bosporos.  In  the  leg- 
end  of  the  apostle  Andrew’s  travels  he  is  said  to 
have  visited  Zichia  on  his  way  from  Abasgia  (Ab- 
chasia)  to  the  Upper  Sougdaia  and  Bosporos  (M. 
Bonnet,  AB  13  [1894]  333.30). 

It  is  unclear  to  what  extent  and  when  the  Byz. 
established  control  over  Zichia.  Manuel  I  used, 
among  others,  the  title  “emperor  of  Zichia,  Kha- 
zaria,  and  Gothia,”  but  this  titulature  could  have 
been  vainglorious.  The  much-discussed  seal  of 
Michael,  “ archon  of  Tmutorokan,  Zichia,  and  Kha- 
zaria,”  pertains  to  the  same  area,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose,  with  Bänescu,  that  Byz.  in  the 
late  1  ìth  C.  possessed  vast  territories  in  the  north- 
ern  Caucasus.  Hungarian  and  Italian  travelers  of 
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the  i3th  C.  mention  the  land  of  Sychia  (the  spell- 
ing  varies)  in  which  the  civitas  of  Matrica  (Matracha- 
Tmutorokan)  was  sometimes  believed  to  be  lo- 
cated. 

lit.  L.I.  Lavrov,  “Adygi  v  rannem  srednevekov’e,”  Sbor- 
nik  statej  po  istorii  Habardy,  vol.  4  (Nal’fik  1955)  19-64.  N. 
Bànescu,  “La  domination  byzantine  à  Matracha  (Tmuto- 
rokan),  en  Zichie,  en  Khazarìe  et  en  ‘Russic’  à  1  epoque  des 
Comnènes,”  BSHAcRoum  22  (1941)  57-77.  -O.P. 

ZIGABENOS,  EUTHYMIOS,  or  Zigadenos,  the- 
ologian;  baptismal  name  John;  fl.  ca.  1 100.  His  life 
is  obscure.  For  a  long  period  Zigabenos  (Ziyajir)vóç) 
was  wrongly  identified  with  Euthymios  of  Ak- 
monia.  He  was  a  monk  in  Constantinople  invited 
by  Alexios  I  (probably  ca.  1 110)  to  write  a  refuta- 
tion  of  heresies,  which  he  produced  under  the 
title  of  Panoplia  dogmatike,  with  the  collaboration 
of  John  Phournes.  After  a  eulogy  of  Alexios, 
Zigabenos  refuted  ancient  heresies,  from  Epicu- 
reanism  to  Iconoclasm,  then  shifted  to  contem- 
porary  erroneous  doctrines,  such  as  those  of  the 
Armenians  (E.  Trapp,  JÖB  29  [1980]  159-64), 
Muslims  (J.  Darrouzès,  REB  22  [1964]  282),  Pau- 
licians,  and  Bogomils.  He  described  the  execu- 
tion  of  Basil  the  Bogomil,  but  differently  from 
Anna  Romnene,  who  knew  and  praised  Zigabe- 
nos’s  work.  As  his  primary  method  of  argumen- 
tation  Zigabenos  used  abundant  citations  of  the 
fathers.  He  also  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Psalms, 
Gospels,  and  St.  Paul’s  epistles.  His  commentary 
on  the  Psalms  survives  in  numerous  MSS  and  was 
the  basis  for  a  unique  miniature  depicting  the 
Third  Anointment  of  David  in  the  I4th-C.  MS 
Athos,  Lavra  B.  25  (Cutler,  Aristocratic  Psalters, 
fig.44).  Attribution  to  Zigabenos  of  other  works 
preserved  under  the  name  of  Euthymios  is  ques- 
tionable. 

ed.  PG  1 28-30.  Ficker,  Phundag.  89- 111.  Euthymiou  tou 
Zigabenou  Hermeneia  eis  tas  ID'  epistolas  tou  apostolou  Paulou, 
ed.  N.  Haiogeras,  2  vols.  (Athens  1887). 

lit.  Beck,  AircÀe  6 14- 16.  M.  Jugie,  “La  vie  et  les  oeuvres 
d’Euthyme  Zigabène,"  EO  15  (1912)  215-25.  A.N.  Papa- 
basileiou,  Euthymios-Ioannes  Zygadenos  (Leukosia  1979). 

-A.K.,  A.C. 

ZIGAJLOVKA,  village  in  the  district  of  Sumy,  in 
the  Ukraine,  where  in  1964  a  silver  vessel  of 
Constantinopolitan  provenance  and  dated  to  the 
end  of  the  4th  to  beginning  of  the  5th  C.  was 
found.  Ornamented  with  two  friezes,  the  upper 


shows  military  scenes  and  the  lower  the  hunting 
of  various  animals.  The  vessel  is  now  in  the  Sumy 
museum. 

lit.  V.  Kropotkin,  Rimshie  importnye  iidelija  v  Vosto(noj 
Europe  (Moscow  1970)  no.  1333.  -A.K. 

ZION.  See  Sion. 

ZLATOSTRUJ  (lit.  “Golden  Stream”),  a  compi- 
lation  of  homilies  by  and  excerpts  from  John 
Chrysostom  in  Old  Church  Slavonic  translation. 
It  was  probably  composed  in  Preslav  in  the  late 
gth  or  ìoth  C.  under  the  patronage  of  Tsar  Sy- 
meon  of  Bulgaria,  who  is  believed  by  some  schol- 
ars  to  have  had  a  hand  in  the  compilation  himself. 
The  Zlatostruj  is  not  a  liturgical  text,  but  is  rather 
intended  for  the  moral  and  doctrinal  edification 
of  clergy  and  laymen  through  private  reading.  It 
suggests  a  not  negligible  level  of  literacy  in  Bul- 
garia  at  the  time.  The  work  exists  in  two  recen- 
sions,  a  short  version  of  80  excerpts  and  a  longer 
one  of  136.  The  latter  contains  supplementary 
material  from  a  catena  of  Theodore  Daphno- 
pates  (ìoth  C.).  The  Zlatostruj  was  widely  read  by 
southern  and  eastern  Slavs  in  the  Middle  Ages 
and  survives  in  numerous  MSS. 

lit.  A.F.  Malinin,  Isledouanie  Zlatostruja  po  rukopisi  XII  v. 
Imperatorskoj  Publiínoj  Biblioteki  (Kiev  1878).  G.A.  IPinskij, 
Zlatostruj  A.F.  Byckova  XI  veka  (Sofia  1929).  K.  Ivanova, 
“Neizvestna  redakcija  na  Zlatostruja  v  sürbski  izvod  ot  XIII 
v.,”  Zbomik  istorije  knjiíevnosti  Srpske  Ahademije  Nauka  i  Umet- 
nosli  10  (1976)  89—100.  K.  Ivanova,  in  Kirillo-Metodievska 
EncMopedija,  vol.  1  (Sofia  1985)  726—28.  -R.B. 

ZODIA  (£íúôia),  “living  forms,”  such  as  the  ani- 
mals  represented  in  i2th-  and  i3th-C.  sculptures 
(Grabar,  Sculptures  II  i6f).  The  term  usually  re- 
fers  to  the  four  living  creatures  of  biblical  theoph- 
anies  (Ezek  1:5-10,  Apoc  4:6-7).  The  association 
ot  their  tour  taces  (man,  lion,  ox,  and  eagle)  with 
the  Gospels  was  made  by  Irenaeus  (PG  7:885-86) 
and  repeated  by  later  authors.  As  evangelist 
Symbols  the  four  are  depicted  with  portraits  of 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  as  well  as  various 
theophanic  images.  In  liturgical  contexts,  the  four 
beasts  may  be  accompanied  by  the  words  with 
which  the  heavenly  host  proclaim  the  “triumphal 
hymn”  in  the  liturgy.  The  pairing  of  animal  and 
evangelist  was  never  regularized  in  Byz.  and  sev- 
eral  systems  occur  before  the  i3th  C.  Thereafter, 
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the  solutions  associated  with  Irenaeus  and  St.  Jer- 
ome  (Nelson,  infra  t5Í)  prevail.  In  some  Byz. 
texts,  the  term  todia  refers  to  sculpted  images 
(e.g.,  Parastaseis  33,  290). 

ut.  Nelson,  Preface  (d  Miniature  15-53.  -R.S.N. 

ZODIAC.  See  Constellations. 

ZOE  (Zwt}),  second  daughter  of  Constantine  VIII, 
empress  (with  her  sister  Theodora,  21  Apr.-i2 
June  1042);  born  ca.978,  died  Constantinople  1050. 
As  heiress  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty,  Zoe  was 
wed  to  Romanos  III  by  her  father.  When  Roma- 
nos  found  she  was  barren,  he  tolerated  her  af- 
fairs;  rumor  associated  her  with  Constantine  Ar- 
toklines  and  Constantine  Monomachos,  and  she 
encouraged  her  lover,  the  future  Michael  IV,  to 
drown  Romanos.  During  Michael’s  reign,  agents 
of  John  the  Orphanotrophos  watched  Zoe 
closely;  she  was  induced  to  adopt  the  future  Mi- 
chael  V.  After  his  accession,  he  determined  to 
rid  himself  of  her:  on  the  night  of  18/19  Apr. 
1042  she  was  dispatched  to  a  convent  on  Prinkipo 
(see  Princes’  Islands).  During  the  ensuing  upris- 
ing,  she  was  recalled.  The  crowd  in  the  Hippo- 
drome,  however,  rejected  her  (20  Apr.).  After 
Michael’s  fall,  Zoe  and  Theodora  ruled  jointly; 
they  abolished  the  sale  of  offices,  raised  many  to 
the  senate,  and  offered  the  people  generous  do- 
natives.  Zoe  chose  Constantine  IX  Monomachos 
as  her  third  husband.  During  his  reign,  she  died. 
According  to  Psellos,  she  was  pious  but  vain,  quick 
to  understand  but  slow  to  speak,  lavishly  generous 
but  capricious  in  punishing.  She  delighted  in  su- 
pervising  the  manufacture  of  perfumes  and  oint- 
ments  carried  out  in  her  own  quarters.  Zoe’s  por- 
trait,  flanking  Christ  with  an  emperor  whose 
inscription  has  been  changed  to  indicate  Constan- 
tine  (IX),  survives  in  Hagia  Sophia,  Constantino- 
ple.  The  occasion  and  hence  the  date  of  this  panel 
are  much  disputed  (R.  Cormack,  Art  History  4 
[1981]  141-46,  fig.6). 

lit.  Skabalanovié,  Gosudarstoo  10—54.  -C.M.B.,  A.C. 

ZOE  RARBONOPSINA  (Kap(3a>vofíva),  or  Kar- 
bonopsis  (lit.  “with  coal-black  eyes”),  empress  and 
fourth  wife  of  Leo  VI;  died  Constantinople  after 
920.  Zoe  belonged  to  the  family  of  Theophanes 
the  Confessor  and  included  among  her  ances- 


tors  Photeinos,  strategos  of  the  Anatolikon  theme; 
the  admiral  Himerios  was  her  relative.  She  be- 
came  Leo’s  concubine  after  the  death  of  his  third 
wife,  Eudokia,  and  gave  birth  in  905  to  the  em- 
peror’s  first  son,  the  future  Constantine  VII; 
their  illegal  union  caused  the  controversy  known 
as  the  tetragamy  of  Leo  VI.  Leo  arranged  both 
an  imperial  christening  for  the  infant  and  (prob- 
ably  in  June  906)  his  own  marriage  to  Zoe;  the 
priest  Thomas,  who  performed  the  marriage,  was 
deposed  by  Euthymios.  When  Leo  died,  his 
brother  Alexander  expelled  Zoe  from  the  palace; 
after  Alexander’s  death  Nicholas  I  Mystihos 
obtained  from  the  senate  and  the  bishops  the 
promise  not  to  accept  her  as  empress.  Zoe,  how- 
ever,  carried  out  a  coup  d’état  (Feb./March  914), 
deposed  Nicholas  from  the  regency,  and  ruled 
with  the  support  of  the  parahoimomenos  Constan- 
tine  and  the  general  Leo  Phokas.  Lhe  unsuccess- 
ful  war  against  Symeon  of  Bulgaria  and  the 
humiliating  treaty  with  the  Arabs  of  Sicily,  who 
were  asked  to  assist  Byz.  in  its  struggle  against 
rebels  in  Apulia  and  Calabria,  permitted  Zoe’s 
adversaries  to  gain  power;  in  919/20  she  was  com- 
pelled  to  yield  the  administration  to  Romanos  I 
Lerapenos  and  retire  to  the  convent  of  St.  Euthy- 
mia,  where  she  died. 

lit.  Vita  Euthym.  192-95.  Vasiliev,  Byz.  Arabes  2.1:223- 
44.  '  -A.K. 

ZOGRAPHOU  MONASTERY,  dedicated  to  St. 
George,  located  north  of  Rastamonitou  in  the 
interior  of  the  Mt.  Athos  peninsula.  Its  origins 
are  shrouded  in  legend.  One  such  legendary  source 
is  the  so-called  chronicle  of  Zographou,  which  has 
been  variously  dated  by  scholars  from  the  i3th  to 
the  1 8th  C.  Preserved  in  the  Slavic  original  and 
in  Greek  translation,  it  ascribes  the  foundation  of 
Zographou  to  the  three  Selima  brothers,  the  sons 
of  Justinian  I,  who  allegedly  came  to  Athos  from 
Ohrid  in  the  reign  of  Leo  VI.  D.  Papachryssan- 
thou  ( Prot .,  p.g2f)  suggests  that  the  monastery 
was  founded  by  a  certain  “George  the  zographos,” 
whose  signature  appears  on  the  Tragos  of  be- 
tween  970  and  972  ( Prot .,  no.7.167).  He  is  not 
characterized,  however,  as  a  monk  or  hegoumenos 
and  may  have  been  a  painter,  just  as  the  monk 
and  hegoumenos  Nicholas  who  signed  the  same 
document  was  a  calligrapher  (no.7.163).  The 
monastery  definitely  existed  by  the  1  ìth  C.  when 
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it  is  mentioned  in  a  decision  of  the  council  of  Mt. 
Athos  of  1049  (Zogr.,  no.3.12  and  51);  in  an  act 
of  1051  ( Zogr .,  no.4.1-2)  it  is  titled  the  monastery 
“of  the  great  martyr  George.”  The  data  on  the 
history  of  Zographou  in  the  i2th  C.  must  again 
be  treated  with  great  caution:  the  sigillion  of  1142 
given  by  Maria  Tzousmene,  allegedly  daughter  of 
John  II  Komnenos,  is  considered  by  P.  Bezobra- 
zov  (VizVrem  17  [1910]  403—05)  to  be  a  forgery, 
and  the  so-called  chrysobull  (in  Slavic)  of  Ivan 
Raliman,  allegedly  of  1192,  is  a  later  “compila- 
tion.” 

More  is  known  about  Zographou  from  the  1 3th 
C.  onward,  when  the  monastery  was  under  the 
control  of  Bulgarian  monks.  The  praktika  of  Zo- 
graphou,  from  the  end  of  the  i3th  C.  to  1320 
(Ostrogorsky,  Féodalité  266—71),  are  precious 
sources  for  the  agrarian  history  of  the  Strymon 
valley,  since  they  reveal  the  development  of  cer- 
tain  estates  over  a  period  of  25  years.  Bulgarian 
tsars,  esp.  Ivan  Alexander,  favored  Zographou, 
conferred  privileges,  and  urged  both  Byz.  em- 
perors  and  Stefan  Uros  IV  DuSan  (L.  Mavromatis, 
Byzantìon  52  [1982]  351—56)  to  make  donations 
to  the  monastery.  The  library  contains  only  six 
Greek  MSS  of  Byz.  date  (Lampros,  Athos  1:31  — 
35)- 

source.  Actes  de  Zographou,  ed.  W.  Regel  et  al.,  VizVrem 
13  (1907),  supp.  1.  L.  Maurommates,  “Mesaíoniko  archeio 
Mones  Zographou,"  in  Aphieroma  Svoronos  1:308—16. 

lit.  K.  Tchérémissinoff,  “Les  archẁes  Slaves  médiévales 
du  monastère  de  Zographou  au  Mont-Athos,”  BZ  76  (1983) 
15—24.  A.  Stoilov,  “Svoden  chrisovul  za  istorijata  na  Zo- 
grafskija  monastir,”  Sbomik  v  cest  na  V .  Zlalarski  (Sofìa  1925) 
447—57.  V.  Mosin,  “Zografskie  praktiki,”  Sbornik  v  pamet' 
na  P.  Nikov  (Sofia  1940)  291—300.  -A.K.,  A.M.T. 

ZONARAS,  JOHN,  historian,  canonist,  and  the- 
ologian,  high-ranking  official  ( megas  droungarios 
tes  viglas  and  protasekretis)  at  the  court  of  Alexios 
I;  died  after  1159P.  Zonaras  (Zcumpôç)  probably 
lost  his  position  after  1 1 1 8  and  became  a  monk 
at  the  monastery  of  St.  Glykeria  (location  dis- 
puted — K.Ziegler,  RE  2.R.  19  [1972]  722).  His 
chronicle,  Epitome  historion,  encompasses  history 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  1118;  the  major 
portion  is  based  on  written  sources  (Skylitzes 
and  Psellos  for  the  period  after  811),  but  Alex- 
ios’s  reign  is  Zonaras’s  original  work,  evidently  a 
polemic  against  the  eulogy  of  the  emperor  by 
Anna  Komnene.  Zonaras’s  chronicle  was  trans- 
lated  into  Church  Slavonic.  He  also  produced 


commentaries  on  the  Apostolic  constitutions, 
canons  of  councils,  and  on  church  fathers,  as  well 
as  some  hagiographical  and  homiletical  works  (e.g., 
an  enkomion  of  St.  Eupraxia — E.Gamillscheg,  AB 
99  [1981]  247—49).  The  lexikon  preserved  under 
his  name  is  not  Zonaras’s  (Hunger,  Lit.  2:42^  K. 
Alpers,  RE  2.R.  19  [1972]  732—63).  An  ideologue 
of  Byz.  officialdom,  Zonaras  strongly  opposed  the 
“seigneurial”  style  of  government  as  represented 
by  Alexios;  he  criticized  Alexíos  for  distributing 
“public  money”  to  his  relatives  who  received  prop- 
erties  as  large  as  cities  (ed.  T.  Büttner-Wobst, 
3:767.2-8),  warned  against  over-indulgence  toward 
the  soldiery  and  resented  excessive  taxation  and 
wasteful  expenditure  (Kazhdan-Franklin,  Studies 
59-63)- 

ED.  Epitome  historiarum,  ed.  L.  Díndorf,  6  vols.  (Leipzig 
1868—75);  ®yz-  section  by  T.  Büttner-Wobst  (Bonn  1897). 
Germ.  tr.,  E.  T rapp,  J ohannes  Zonaras:  Militär  und  Höflinge 
im  Ringen  um  das  Kaisertum  (Graz-Vienna-Cologne  1986). 
Commentaries — PG  137—38. 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:416-19.  Beck,  Kirche,  656L  A.  Ja- 
cobs,  Zonaras-Zonara:  Die  byzantinische  Geschichte  bei  Joannes 
Zonaras  in  slamscher  Übersetzung  (Munich  1970).  M.  DiMaio, 
“Smoke  in  the  Wind:  Zonaras’  Use  of  Philostorgius,  Zosi- 
mus,  John  of  Antioch  and  John  of  Rhodes,”  Byiantion  58 
(1988)  230-55.  -A.K. 

ZONE.  See  Belt. 

ZOODOCHOS  PEGE.  See  Pege. 

ZOODOTES.  See  Christ:  Types  of  Christ. 

ZOOLOGY.  Like  botany,  zoology  was  not  a  sep- 
arate  scholarly  discipline  in  Byz.  and  was  not 
taught  in  the  schools.  There  was,  however,  great 
interest  in  animals,  whose  study  was  approached 
from  various  angles.  The  works  of  Aristotle 
were  studied  in  their  own  right:  a  ìoth-C.  Epitome 
0}  Aristotle’s  Zoology  (ed.  V.  Rose,  Anecdota  Graeca 
et  Graecolatina  [Berlin  1870;  rp.  Amsterdam  1963] 
2:17-40),  commentaries  by  Michael  of  Ephesus 
on  each  of  Aristotle’s  zoologicaI  works,  and  a 
commentary  (attributed  to  John  Tzetzes)  on  his 
Parts  of  Animals  survive.  An  interest  in  the  classical 
catalogs  of  poisonous  creatures  by  Nirander  of 
Colophon,  Philoumenos  (fl.  ca.150),  and  Galen  is 
shown  by  the  prose  summaries  of  Nikander’s 
Theriaka  and  Alexipharmaka  by  an  otherwise  un- 
known  Euteknios  (fl.  before  512 — ed.  M.  Papa- 
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thomopoulos  [Ioannina  1976]).  Accurate  zoolog- 
ical  illuminations  form  an  important  part  of  the 
Byz.  MSS  of  Nikander. 

Practical  needs  stimulated  the  writing  of  veter- 
inary  manuals  (summarized  in  books  on  Hippia- 
trica),  handbooks  for  farmers  (e.g.,  the  Geopo- 
nika),  tracts  on  parasitology  (Alexander  of 
Tralles),  treatises  on  pharmacology,  and  books 
on  hawring.  Prose  summaries  of  works  by  Op- 
pian  on  hunting  and  fishing  reflect  the  persis- 
tent  Byz.  use  of  ancient  authorities. 

The  Byz.  had  great  curiosity  about  exotic  ani- 
mals  (cf.  Physiologos,  Timotheos  of  Gaza, 
Manuel  Philes);  often  they  made  no  distinction 
between  real  and  imaginary  beasts.  In  the  1  ìth  C. 
Constantine  IX  Monomachos  established  a  zoo  in 
Constantinople;  Attaleiates  (Attal.  48.11—50.11) 
describes  with  amazement  the  elephant  and  gi- 
raffe  exhibited  there.  The  vita  of  Mararios  of 
Rome  and  the  Alexander  Romance  also  reflect 
the  Byz.  fascination  with  fantastic  animals. 

lit.  Z.  Kádár,  Survivals  of  Greek  Zoological  Illuminations 
in  Bymntine  MSS  (Budapest  1978).  F.S.  Bodenheimer,  Ma- 
terìalien  lur  Geschichte  der  Entomologie  bis  Linné  (Berlin  1 928) 
1:199—202.  Hunger,  Lil.  2:265—70.  K.  Vogel,  CMH  4.2:284- 
86.  -J.S.,  A.K. 


ZORAVA  (Z opaoúa,  Ezra'  in  modern  Syria),  vil- 
lage  bishopric  (Jones,  Cities  289)  in  the  province 
of  Arabia.  It  was  situated  in  the  Trachonitis  (east 
of  the  Jordan  River)  region,  where  the  govern- 
mental  unit  was  usually  not  the  city  but  the  village, 
which  was  administered  from  the  3rd  C.  by  elected 
officials  called,  for  example,  pistoi,  dioihetai,  ekdikoi 
(G.M.  Harper,  YCS  1  [1928]  103—68).  This  tra- 
dition  of  community  enterprise  is  still  apparent  at 
Zorava  in  the  6th  C.:  among  the  four  known 
churches  on  the  site,  all  financed  by  laypeople, 
that  of  St.  Elias  was  erected  in  512  by  “the  people 
of  Zorava”  (R.E.  Brünnow,  A.  von  Domaszewski, 
Die  Provincia  Arabia  3  [Strasbourg  1909]  350),  an 
unusual  form  of  dedication  in  the  East  but  one 
that  is  found  nearby  at  Kome  Nebo  and  Madaba 
( IGLSyr  21.2,  nos.  100,  131,  146).  A  proteuon  (de- 
curion)  was  the  donor  in  515  of  the  Church  of  St. 
George,  an  aisled  tetraconch  building  apparently 
modeled  on  the  cathedral  of  the  metropolitan  see 
of  Bostra,  of  which  Zorava  was  a  suffragan  (W.E. 
Rleinbauer,  DOP  27  [1973]  108).  -M.M.M. 


ZOROASTRIANISM,  the  official  religion  of  the 
Sasanian  Empire  and  the  ancient,  traditional  re- 
ligion  of  the  Persian  nation  until  the  triumph  of 
islamization.  Under  the  Sasanian  monarchs  its 
religious  text  (Avesta),  cult,  and  priesthood  were 
systematized,  and  religion  and  state  were  closely 
allied  and  intertwined.  Ardashlr  I  (224—40)  or- 
dered  the  priest  Tansar  to  create  one  authorita- 
tive  version  of  the  Avesla,  a  process  finished  under 
Shäpûr  II  (r.  309-79)  in  21  books.  Zoroastrian 
cosmogony,  cosmology,  and  eschatology  assume 
a  period  of  12,000  years  in  the  course  of  which 
the  god  of  light  (Ohrmazd)  and  the  god  of  dark- 
ness  (Ahriman)  are  usually  in  combat  and  during 
which  time  they  create  good  and  evil.  After  9,000 
years  Zoroaster  appeared  to  teach  mankind  the 
religion  of  good,  and  at  the  end  of  the  12,000 
years  the  final  combat  will  take  place,  with  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  The  god  of  good 
triumphs,  the  good  enter  paradise,  the  evil  go  to 
hell,  and  those  who  are  neither  go  to  an  in- 
between  station.  Elements  of  nature  playíng  an 
important  role  are  the  sun,  water,  and  esp.  fire. 
There  was  a  hierarchization  of  fire  temples  at  the 
apex  of  which  were  the  fire  temples  of  individual 
monarchs,  then  those  of  districts,  of  villages,  and 
of  the  house.  The  priestly  class  played  an  impor- 
tant  role  in  the  maintenance  of  the  caste  structure. 
The  form  of  Zoroastrianism  prevalent  among  the 
Sasanians  was  the  Zurvanist.  The  principal  deities 
of  the  pantheon  were  Zurvan,  Ohrmazd,  the  Sun 
(Mithra),  Fire  (Adhur),  and  Bedukht. 

The  Christian  tradition  identified  Zoroaster  as 
Ham  or  Nimrod  and  believed  that  he  died  from 
the  impact  of  a  “living  stream  of  a  star  (lou  asteros 
z osa  rhoe)”  that  allegedly  gave  him  a  new  name 
(W.  Hinz,  RE  2.R.  10  [1972]  779).  A  6th-C.  Byz. 
historian  (Agath.  2.24.6-9)  relates  that  Zoroaster 
or  Zarades  was  a  Persian  religious  reformer  whose 
dates  are  unknown,  that  he  discarded  the  vener- 
ation  of  gods  who,  according  to  Agathias,  were 
similar  to  the  Hellenic  pantheon,  and  that  he 
introduced  a  religion  that  conformed  with  the 
dualism  of  so-called  Manichaeanism.  Some  saints’ 
vitae  describe  the  conflict  between  Zoroastrian 
priests  and  Christian  holy  men.  The  Souda  men- 
tions  Zoroaster  as  Zares.  In  the  i5th  C.  Plethon 
considered  Zoroaster  to  be  an  ancestor  of  Plato- 
nism  and  the  inspirer  of  the  Chaldean  Oracles, 
the  greatest  of  ancient  legislators  and  wise  men. 
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ut.  Chrisiensen,  Sassanídes  141—78.  G.  Widengren,  Die 
Religionen  Irans  (Stuttgart  1965)  243-319.  M.  Boyce,  A 
History  of  Zoroastrianism,  2  voIs.  (Leiden  1975-82).  M.V. 
Anastos,  “Pletho’s  Calendar  and  Liturgy,”  DÓP  4  (1948) 
277-99.  -S  V.,  A.K. 

ZOSIMA,  author  of  the  Ksenos,  an  account  of  his 
journey  from  Moscow  to  Constantinople,  Athos, 
and  the  Holy  Land  in  1419-22.  In  ca. 141 1-13 
Zosima  had  accompanied  the  Muscovite  bride  of 
the  future  John  VIII  Palaiologos  on  her  journey 
to  Constantinople.  In  the  Ksenos  Zosima’s  descrip- 
tions  of  the  sacred  sites  are  of  little  independent 
value,  being  somewhat  haphazard  and  often  de- 
rived  from  previous  Eastern  SIavic  accounts  (no- 
tably  that  of  Danul  Igumen).  The  narrative  focus 
and  interest  of  the  Ksenos  is  more  personal,  as 
Zosima  conveys  the  experience  of  travel.  He  de- 
scribes  being  beaten  and  severely  injured  by  “evil 
Arabs”  and  being  stripped  and  robbed  by  pirates. 
He  is  curious  and  informative  about  money  (the 
variety  of  coinage,  bribes)  and  about  languages 
(he  records  and  explains  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic 
expressions).  As  to  factual  reporting,  he  is  nor- 
mally  content  to  include  numbered  inventories  or 
lists:  the  six  sons  of  Manuel  II  (and  their  titles); 
the  22  monasteries  on  Athos;  four  leading  church 
officials  in  Hagia  Sophia;  ten  churches  in  Jerusa- 
lem;  seven  forms  of  worship  in  the  Church  of  the 
Resurrection;  and  an  appendix  of  multilingual 
geographic  and  numerical  lists. 

ed.  Kniga  cholenij:  Zapiski  russkich  putesestvennikov  XI— XV 
w.,  ed.  N.  Prokofev  (Moscow  1984)  120-36.  First  part 
only,  in  Majeska,  Russian  Travelers  166-95,  w'th  Eng-  tr- 

lit.  Seemann,  Wallfahrtslit.  250—60.  -S.C.F. 

ZOSIMOS  (Z(ócnpbo<;),  historian  of  the  5th— 6th  C. 
In  the  title  of  his  work  Zosimos  is  characterized 
as  komes  and  lawyer  of  the  fìsc  ( apo  phiskou  syne- 
goros );  proposed  equations  with  the  sophists  Zo- 
simos  of  Gaza  or  Askalon  have  no  wide  accep- 
tance.  His  New  History,  written  perhaps  ca.501  (AI. 
Cameron,  Philologus  113  [1969]  106-10),  after  a 
sketchy  prelude  about  ancient  Greece,  covers  Ro- 
man  events  down  to  410,  where  it  breaks  off  in 
book  6.  The  “New”  of  the  title  suggests  a  bellig- 
erent  opposition  to  Christianity,  rather  than  a 
second  edition  as  Photios  ( Bibl .,  cod.98)  sur- 
mised.  Zosimos  is  one  of  the  last  pagan  historians 
and  one  of  the  first  to  talk  in  terms  of  the  fall  of 


Rome.  He  can  be  unnervingly  oblivious  to  the 
contradictions  produced  from  discrepant  sources 
(F.  Paschoud,  Orpheus  n.s.  6  [1985]  44-61),  e.g., 
in  the  case  of  Stilicho  where  a  switch  from  Eu- 
napios  (his  chief,  almost  plagiarized  source  where 
available)  to  Olympiodoros  of  Thebes  turns  hos- 
tility  into  admiration.  He  is  most  useful  for  pe- 
riods  for  which  other  sources  are  lacking,  e.g., 
the  3rd  C.  and  378—410.  Constantinople  under 
Constantine  I  the  Great  is  treated  at  some 
length,  and  Zosimos  prophesied  that  Constanti- 
nople  would  flourish  (Kaegi,  Decline  135—42).  Zo- 
simos’s  narrative  is  at  times  a  vehicle  for  disguised 
criticism  of  contemporary  events  and  personali- 
ties;  for  example,  he  denounced  Augustus  for 
introducing  mimes  into  Rome  (bk.  1,  ch.6).  Zosi- 
mos’s  writings  survive  in  a  single  MS  (Vat.  gr. 
156)  probably  produced  in  the  monastery  of  Stou- 
dios;  it  contains  rebuking  marginal  notes  from 
several  Byz.  readers. 

ed.  Historia  nova,  ed.  L.  Mendelssohn  (Leipzig  1887). 
(Partial)  Histoire  nouvelle,  ed.  F.  Paschoud,  3  vols.  in  4  (Paris 
1971—86),  with  Fr.  tr.  New  Histoiy,  tr.  R.T.  Ridley  (Sydney 
1982). 

lit.  F.  Paschoud,  Cinq  études  sur  Zosime  (Paris  1975).  W. 
Goffart,  “Zosimus,  the  First  Historian  of  Rome’s  Fall,”  AHR 
76  (1971)  412-41.  R.T.  Ridley,  “Zosimus  the  Historian,” 
BZ  65  (1972)  277-302.  A.M,  Forcina,  Lettori  bizantini  di 
Zosimo.  Le  note  marginali  del  cod,  Vat.  gr.  156  (Milan  1987). 

-B.B. 

ZOSTE  PATRIRIA  (fwtjTri  iraTpinía),  the  only 
specihcally  female  dignity.  The  term  means  either 
“girded”  or  “girding  lady-patrician,”  or,  as  Bury 
(Adm.  System  33)  has  it,  “mistress  of  the  robes.” 
The  zoste  patrihia  was  attached  to  the  empress  as 
her  “lady  of  honor.”  The  hrst  known  zoste  patrikia 
was  Theoktiste  (ca.830),  mother  of  the  empress 
Theodora  (Oikonomides,  Dated Seals,  no.48).  The 
statement  of  the  Patria  of  Constantinople  that  Beli- 
sarios’s  wife  Antonina  was  zoste  patrikia  is  anach- 
ronistic.  In  the  Kletorologion  of  Philotheos  the 
zoste  patrikia  occupies  the  place  between  the  kouro- 
palates  and  magislros,  her  insignia  being  ivory  tab- 
lets.  The  title  disappears  from  narrative  sources 
after  1018  (Skyl.  364.64),  although  it  is  mentioned 
on  a  seal  of  1060-70  according  to  Seibt  (Bleisiegel 
260—62);  it  is  not  listed  ín  the  ì^th-C.  pseudo- 
Rodinos. 

lit.  Guiiland,  Titres,  pt.XXVI  (1971),  269-75.  A.  Vogt, 
“Histoire  des  institutions:  Note  sur  la  patricienne  à  cein- 
ture,”  EO  37  (1938)  35*-56-  -A  K- 
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ZUART'NOC' 


ZUART'NOC'  (lit.  “Heavenly  Hosts,  Vigilant 
Powers”),  a  church  (later  dedicated  to  St.  Greg- 
ory  the  Illuminator)  built  by  Nersës  III  ( hatho - 
likos,  641/2—52/3  and  658/9—61/2)  as  part  of  his 
palace  compound  just  east  of  VaearSapat.  The 
plan  of  the  complex  is  clear,  although  it  has  long 
been  in  ruins.  The  church  stood  on  a  polygonal 
stepped  terrace  that  projected  from  the  palace.  It 
was  a  tetraconch  with  a  circular  ambulatory.  The 
curving  exedrae  of  the  tetraconch  opened  into 
this  aisle  through  columns  placed  between  great 
W-shaped  piers.  Only  the  east  exedra  lacked  the 
columns.  It  was  separated  from  the  aisle  by  a  solid 
curved  wall,  and  its  floor  was  raised  as  a  bema. 
At  the  east  a  rectangular  chamber  abutted  the 
outer  wall.  Sunk  in  the  ambulatory  was  a  quatre- 
foil  baptismal  (?)  basin.  Five  steps  descended  to  a 
small  crypt  in  the  center  of  the  church. 

The  late  date  of  Zuart'noc' — at  least  a  century 
after  similar  aisled  tetraconchs  in  Syria  (e.g.,  Apa- 
meia,  Sergiopolis) — and  the  lack  of  contempo- 
rary  parallels  in  Armenia,  are  evidence  that  the 
plan  was  imported.  Remaining  rubble  suggests 
that  the  church  was  not  timber-roofed,  however, 
but  vaulted  in  tufa-faced  concrete  throughout.  Its 
precise  elevation  remains  conjectural.  Among  the 
many  remaining  sculptural  fragments  are  basket 
capitals  with  Nersês’  Greek  monogram  and  span- 
drel  figures  of  stone  workers. 

ut.  W.E.  Kleinbauer,  “Zvart’nots  and  the  Origins  of 
Christian  Architecture  in  Armenia,”  ArtB  54  (1972)  245— 
62.  -A.T. 

ZVONIMIR,  DEMETRIOS  (Dmitar),  ruler  ( ditx , 
then  king)  of  Croatia  (1075—89);  died  Knin  1089. 
Zvonimir  came  to  power  at  a  time  of  major  changes 
in  the  Balkans  and  the  Adriatic.  With  great  dip- 
lomatic  skill  he  strengthened  his  small  principal- 
ity.  Byz.  was  losing  its  influence  over  Dalmatia, 
and  Venice  tried  to  replace  it.  The  doge  Domeni- 
co  Silvia  (1070-84)  not  only  possessed  some  coastal 
land  but  assumed  the  title  dux  Dalmatiae  and  claimed 
rights  over  the  whole  territory.  While  Venice  acted 
in  alliance  with  Henry  IV  of  Germany  (1056— 

1 106),  Zvonimir  sought  the  support  of  Pope  Gre- 
gory  VII  and  the  Normans.  He  accepted  the 
Latin  liturgy  and  was  rewarded  with  the  royal 
title.  The  Dalmatian  fleet  helped  Robert  Guis- 


card  cross  the  Adriatic  and  attack  Alexios  I.  The 
deaths  of  Robert  and  Gregory  VII  weakened 
Zvonimir’s  position;  he  faced  the  resistance  of  the 
Slavic  aristocracy  who  opposed  the  Latin  predom- 
inance  at  his  court.  Under  papal  urging,  Zvonimir 
was  inclined  to  join  a  proto-crusade  against  the 
Bogomils  and  pagan  Pechenegs,  but  the  assembly 
of  Croatian  nobles  rejected  the  idea  and  mur- 
dered  him. 

lit.  F.  Sisic,  Pregled  povijesti  Hrualshoga  naroda  (Zagreb 
1962)  139-42.  Fine,  Early  Balkaru  279-84. 

-A.K„  C.M.B. 

ZYGADENOS,  EUTHYMIOS.  See  Zigabenos, 
Euthymios. 

ZYGOSTATES  ({u-yocrrárTjç,  lit.  “one  who  weighs 
with  a  baiance”),  public  weigher,  a  municipal  of- 
ficial  who,  according  to  a  law  of  Julian  ( Cod.Just . 
X  73.2),  was  to  check  the  quality  of  the  solidus. 
The  term  often  appears  in  papyri  and  inscriptions 
of  the  late  Roman  Empire  (L.  Robert,  RPhil  32 
[1958]  37O,  e.g.,  in  the  formula  zygostates  tes  poleos 
(L.  Robert,  Hellenica  11  —  12  [1960]  51).  Justinian 
I  in  the  1  ìth  edict  considers  zygostatai  as  the  chief 
offenders  in  altering  the  purity  of  gold  coins. 
Some  seals  of  zygostatai  are  preserved  from  the 
6th  and  7th  C.  (G.  Schlumberger,  RN 4  9  [1905] 
351,  no.287).  In  the  taktika  of  the  gth  and  ìoth 
C.  the  zygostates  is  not  an  urban  but  a  state  func- 
tionary,  belonging  to  the  staff  of  the  sakellion. 
The  epithet  “imperial”  is  given  to  a  zygostates  on 
a  seal  of  the  7th  C.  (Zacos,  Seals  1,  no.2803).  Bury 
( Adm .  System  gqf)  surmises  that  from  that  time  the 
z ygostates  examined  and  weighed  coins  that  came 
to  the  treasury.  Theodore  of  Stoudios  (PG  99:8o8C) 
describes  the  zygostasia  as  a  profitable  business, 
and  Christopher  of  Mytilene  (ed.  Kurtz,  no.12) 
praised  the  zygostates  Eustathios  as  founder  of  a 
church  and  “one  of  the  great  chartoularioi."  In  the 
false  privilege  allegedly  bestowed  on  Monemvasia 
in  1316  the  zygastikon  was  named  as  one  of  the 
customary  payments  to  toll  inspectors  for  weigh- 
ing  and  measuring  wares  (P.  Schreiner,  JÖB  27 
[1978]  219.30),  but  that  had  nothing  in  common 
with  the  functions  of  the  zygostates  of  the  sakellion. 

lit.  L.C.  West,  A.C.  Johnson,  Curreney  in  Roman  and 
Byiantine  Egypt  (Princeton  1944)  187—91.  -A.K. 


